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PREFACE. 


Ths  present   work  completes  the  Series  of  Classical  Dictionaries,  and 

forms,  with  the  Dictionaries  of  "Grreek  and  Boman  Antiquities"  and 

"Greek  and  Soman  Biography"  alreadj  published,  an  Encyclopaedia  of 

Clasacal  Antiquity.    The  Dictionary  of  Greography,  like  the  other  two 

works,  is  designed  mainly  to  illustrate  the  Greek  and  Boman  writers,  and 

to  enable  a  diligent  student  to  read  them  in  the  most  profitable  manner ; 

bat  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  include  the  geographical  names  which 

oocnr  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  thus  to  make  the  work  a  Dictionary 

of  Ancient  Greography  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term.     The  name 

"  Greek  and  Boman "  has  however  been  retained,  partly  for  the  sake  of 

imiformity,  but  chiefly  to  indicate  the  principal  object  of  the  work. 

Our  knowledge  of  ancient  Geography  has  been  much  enlarged  within 
the  last  few  years  by  the  researches  of  modem  travellers,  many  of  whom 
have  united  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  ancient  writers  with  great 
powers  of  observation  and  accuracy  of  description.  There  are '  few 
oonntries  of  the  ancient  world  which  have  not  been  explored  and  described 
by  our  own  conntrymen ;  but  a  knowledge  of  the  results  thus  obtained  is 
confined  to  a  few,  and  has  not  yet  been  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction.  Hitherto  there  has  not  existed,  either  in  the  English  or  in 
the  German  language,  any  work  sufficientiy  comprehensive  and  accurate 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  modern  scholarship.  The  Grerman  works  upon 
this  sntgect  are  unusually  scanty.  In  English,  the  only  systematic  works 
worthy  of  mention  are  the  weU-known  treatises  of  Cramer  upon  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Asia  Minor,  which  however  have  now  become  obsolete.  Since 
the  publication  of  his  "  Greece,"  for  instance,  we  have  had  the  incomparable 
travels  of  Colonel  Leake,  the  results  of  the  discoveries  of  the  French  Com- 
mission in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  works  of  Boss,  Uirichs,  Curtius,  and 
other  learned  German  travellers.  No  apology  is  therefore  necessary  for 
the  publication  of  a  new  work  upon  Ancient  Geography,  which  is  in  many 
respects  more  needed  by  the  student  than  the  two  former  Dictionaries. 

This  work  is  an  historical  as  well  as  a  geographical  one.  An  account  is 
given  of  the  political  history  both  of  countries  and  cities  under  their  re. 
spective  names ;  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  trace,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
history  of  the  more  important  buildings  of  the  cities,  and  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  present  condition,  wherever  they  still  exist  The  history  is, 
for  the  most  part,  brought  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  in  the 
year  476  of  our  era :  but  it  was  impossible  to  observe  any  general  rule  upon 
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tliis  point ;  and  it  has  sometimes  been  necessary  to  trace  the  history  of  a 
town  through  the  middle  ages,  in  order  to  explain  the  existing  remains  of 
antiquity. 

Separate  articles  are  given  to  the  geographical  names  wliich  occur  in  the 
chief  classical  authors,  as  well  as  to  those  which  are  found  in  the  Greogra- 
phers  and  Itineraries,  wherever  the  latter  are  of  importance  in  consequence 
of  their  connection  with  more  celebrated  names,  or  of  their  representing 
modern  towns,  or  from  other  causes.  But  it  has  been  considered  worse 
than  useless  to  load  the  work  with  a  barren  list  of  names,  many  of  them 
corrupt,  and  of  which  absolutely  nothing  is  known.  The  reader,  however, 
is  not  to  conclude  that  a  name  is  altogether  omitted  till  he  has  consulted 
the  Index ;  since  in  some  cases  an  account  is  given,  under  other  articles,  of 
names  which  did  not  deserve  a  separate  notice. 

The  Illustrations  consist  of  plans  of  cities,  districts,  and  battles,  repre- 
sentations of  public  buildings  and  other  ancient  works,  and  coins  of  the 
more  important  places.  The  second  volume  of  the  work  will  be  followed 
by  an  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography,  which  will  be  on  a  sufficiently  lai^e 
scale  to  be  of  service  to  the  more  advanced  student 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

Loroas,  i>aaani«r,  18S8. 
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ABACA£KUM. 

ABACAENUil  C^eJuaumr,  Diod.,  Steph  B^z.: 
'Uiaaa,  PtoL :  £lk.  'AeaKauityos :  nr.  7V>]pt,Ra.)i 
•  otj  of  SkOy,  sitaated  sbont  4  miles  fimn  tiie  N. 
cout,  tetctoi  Tyndaris  and  Hylne,  uid  8  fnm  the 
tmcr  dtj.  It  was  a  dtj  of  the  Sicoli,  and  does 
•X  qfcir  to  have  ever  received  a  Greek  colonj, 
iim^  it  pntoc^  largely  of  the  influence  of  Greek 
«rt  and  drDiaatiwi.  Its  tenitoiy  originally  included 
iat  it  Tyndaiis,  which  was  separated  &om  it  by 
^  cUer  Dionyiios  when  he  founded  that  city  in 
1-  c.  396  (Diod.  zir.  78).  From  the  way  in  which 
it  ii  Bioitinied  in  the  wars  of  Dicoydns,  Agathocles, 
aad  BkroD  (IMod.  xir.  90,  xix.  65,  110,  xxii.  Eic 
Biaclid.  p.  499),  it  is  clear  that  it  was  a  place  of 
ffa  nd  importaoce  :  but  fiwn  the  time  of  Hieron 
it  dbsffeiis  &iim  history,  and  no  mention  is  found 
rfit  ia  the  Verrine  orations  of  Cicero.  Its  name  is, 
boatrcr,  finnd  in  Ptolemy  (iii.  4.  §  12),  so  that  it 
>FPB9  to  hare  still  continued  to  exist  in  his  day. 
Ill  dccEse  was  probably  owing  to  the  increasing 
F"iwity  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Tyndaris. 

Tkn  cm  be  little  doubt  that  the  ruins  visible  in 
6*  time  of  Ftiello,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
tW  modern  town  of  Tripi  is  situated,  were  those  of 
Aiacsenmn.  He  speaks  of  firagments  of  masimry, 
puKnte  cdmnns,  and  the  vestiges  of  walls,  indi- 
otiig  the  site  of  a  large  city,  but  which  had  been 
^"Ov/ti  to  its  fbnndations.  The  locality  does  not 
Kea  to  lave  been  examined  by  any  more  recent 
tnidler.  (FazeDns,  de  Seb.  Sic  ix.  T;  Cluver. 
Sat  Jat  p.  386.) 

That  are  {bund  coins  of  Abacaenum,  both  in 
*«r  md  aspfa.  The  boar  and  acorn,  which  are 
tae  ccoimaai  type  of  the  former,  evidently  refer  to 
^  gnat  &nsts  of  oak  which  still  cover  the  neigh - 
Iwniig  mmnlains,aQd  aSori  pasture  to  huge  herds 
rfwine.  [E.H.B.] 


OOOr  OP  ABACAESVK. 

ABA£  CASoi.  £lh.  'Again:  near  Exariho, 
B<l],  u  aadent  town  of  Phocis,  near  the  frontiers 
'( the  Opostiaa  Locrians,  said  to  have  been  built 
'y  the  Argire  Abas,  sen  of  Lyncens  and  Hypenn- 
■**»,  and  giandsoo  of  Danans.  Near  the  town 
*>d  <B  the  lad  towards  Byampcdis  was  an  luident 


ABALUS. 

temple  and  oracle  of  A^Uo,  who  hence  derived  the 
surname  of  Abaeut.  So  celebrated  was  this  oracle, 
that  it  was  consulted  both  by  Croesus  and  by  Mar- 
donins.  Before  the  Persian  invasion  the  temple 
was  richly  adorned  with  treasuries  and  voUve  ofier- 
ings.  It  was  twice  destroyed  by  fire;  the  first  time 
by  the  Fenians  in  their  march  through  Phocis 
(b.  c.  480),  and  a  second  time  by  the  Boeotians  in 
the  Sacred  or  Fhocian  war  (n.  c.  346).  Hadrian 
caused  a  smaller  temple  to  be  built  near  the  ruins 
of  the  former  one.  In  the  new  temple  there  wer« 
three  ancient  statues  in  brsft  of  Apollo,  Leto,  and 
Artemis,  which  had  been  dedicated  by  the  Abaei, 
and  had  perhaps  been  saved  from  the  former  temple. 
The  ancient  agora  and  the  ancient  theatre  still  ex- 
isted in  the  town  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Aristotle,  as  preserved 
by  Stiabo,  Thradans  from  the  Phocian  town  of 
Abse  emigrated  to  £nboea,  and  gave  to  the  inha- 
bitants the  name  of  Abantes.  The  ruins  of  Abae 
are  on  a  peaked  hill  to  the  W.  of  ExarUto.  There 
are  now  no  remains  on  the  summit  of  the  peak;  but 
the  walls  and  some  of  the  gates  may  still  be  traced 
on  the  SW.  side.  There  are  also  remains  of  the 
walls,  which  formed  the  inclosute  of  the  temple. 
(Pans.  X.  85;  Herod,  i.  46,  viii.  134,  33;  Diod. 
zvi.  530;  Strab.  pp.  423,  445;  Steph.  Byz.  «.t>.; 
Gell,  IHaerary,  p.  226;  Leake,  Northern  Gntce, 
vol.  ii.  p.  163,  seq.) 

ABA'LLABA,  a  Roman  castle  in  Britannia  In- 
ferior, whose  site  is  unknown.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  Notitia  Imperii  as  the  quarters  of  a  troop  of 
Numidian  horse  (Mauri  Anreliani)  in  the  3rd  cen- 
tury A.  D.  Antiquaries  refer  it  to  Appleby  on  the 
Eden,  and  its  name,  containing  the  Celtic  word 
Avon,  water,  indicates  its  position  near  a  stream. 
Watchcroti  in  Cumberland  also  chums  to  be  the 
ancient  Aballaba.  It  was  certainly,  however,  one  of 
the  forts  upon  the  rampart  erected  by  Hadrian  in 
A.  p.  120,  between  the  rivers  Esk  and  Tyne,  to 
protect  the  province  of  Britain  bam  the  incursions 
of  the  Caledonians.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ABALUS,  was  said  by  Pytheas  to  be  an  island 
in  the  northem  ocean,  upon  which  amber  was 
washed  by  the  waves,  distant  a  day's  sail  fix>m  the 
aestoary  called  Mentonomon,  on  which  the  Gothones 
dwelt.  This  ishmd  was  called  Basilia  by  Timaens, 
and  Baltia  by  Xenophon  of  Lampsacns,  It  was 
probably  a  pration  of  the  Prussian  coast  upon  the 
Baltic.  (Plm.  xxivii.  7.  B.  11  ;  Diod.  v.  23  ; 
Ukert,  Gtographie,  vol.ii.  pt  ii.  p.  33,  seq.) 
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2  ABANTES. 

ABANTES,  ABANTIS.     [Euboka.j 

ABA'NTIA.     [Amahtia.] 

A'BABIS,  the  fortified  camp  of  the  Hrlcwn  dur- 
ing their  occnpation  of  Egypt.  For  details  see 
Aeoyptus. 

ABAS  CASat),  a  river  of  Ibeiia  in  Asia,  men- 
tioned hj  Plntarch  (^Pomp.  33)  and  Dkn  Cassias 
(xxxvli.  3)  as  crossed  by  Fompey,  on  his  expedition 
into  the  Caocasian  regions.  Its  coarse  was  £.  of 
the  Cambyses;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Alazonius  or  Ahizon  of  Strabo  and  Pliny  {Alatan, 
Alacki)  which  fell  into  the  Cambyses  just  above 
its  conflnence  with  the  Gyrus.  [P.  S.] 

ABASCI,  ABASGI  ('Aeoffito/,  'ASooToi),  a 
Scythian  people  in  the  N.  of  Colchis,  on  the  coi^nes 
of  Sarmatia  Asiatics  (within  which  they  ar«  some- 
tiines  included),  on  the  Abascns  or  Abasgus,  one  of 
the  small  rivers  flowing  from  the  Caucasus  into  the 
NE.  part  of  the  Euxiue.  They  carried  on  a  con- 
siderable slave-trade,  especially  in  beautiful  boys, 
whom  they  sold  to  Constantinople  for  eunuchs. 
These  practices  were  suspended  for  a  time,  on  their 
nominal  conversion  to  Christianity,  daring  the  reign 
of  Justinian  ;  but  the  slave-trade  in  these  regions 
was  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Herodotus  (iii. 
97),  and  ha*  continued  to  the  present  time.  (Arrjan. 
Peripi  Pont  Eux.  p.  12;  Prooop.  B.  Goth.  iv.  3, 
£.  Pert.  ii.  29;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.  'iirreicu.)  [P.&] 

ABASCUS,  ABASGUS.     [Abasci.] 

A'BATOS,  a  rocky  ishmd  in  the  Nile,  near  Phi- 
liic,  which  the  priests  alone  were  permitted  to  enter. 
(Sencc  Q.  N.  iv.  2;  Lucan,  i.  323.) 

ABBASSUS  or  AMBASUM  (Abba-isus,  Liv.; 
'AiiSairm',  Steph.  B.  s.  v.:  £lh,  'AitSturirrii),  a 
town  of  Phrygia,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Tolistobtni, 
in  Galatia.  (Liv.  zxxviii.  15.)  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
same  as  the  AuiHAsscs  of  Hieiocles,  and  the  AuA- 
D/VSSE  of  the  Councils.  (Hicrocles,  p.  678,  with 
Wesseling's  note.) 

ABDE'RA.  I.  (rii'At6tipa,  aho'MSripoy 01 -OS; 
Abders,  -oraro,  Liv.  jdv.  29;  Abdera,  -ae,  Plin. 
XXV.  53:  Elh.  'A$SiiptTrit,  Abderites  or  -ita:  Adj. 
'hSthiptrtKis,  Abderiticus,  Abderitanus),  a  town 
upon  the  soathem  coast  of  Thrace,  at  some  distance 
to  the  E.  of  the  river  Nestus.  Herodotus,  indeed, 
in  one  passage  (vii.  126),  speaks  of  the  river  as 
flowing  through  Abdera  (i  Si'  'MUlpav  ^imi 
yUaros,  but  cf.  c.  109,  Kortl  'AffSqpa).  According 
to  mythology,  it  w.-is  founded  by  Heracles  in  honour 
of  his  favourite  Abderus.  (Strab.  p.  331.)  His- 
tory, however,  mentions  Timesios  or  Timesias  of 
Clazomecae  as  its  first  founder.  (Heiod.  i.  168.) 
His  colony  was  unsuccessful,  and  ho  was  driven  oat 
by  the  Thracians.  Its  date  is  fixed  by  Eusebius, 
B.C.  656.  In  B.C.  541,  the  inhabitants  of  Teos, 
unable  to  resist  Harpagus,  who  had  been  left  by 
Cyrus,  after  his  capture  of  Sardis,  to  complete  the 
subjugation  of  Ionia,  and  unwilling  to  submit  to 
him,  took  ship  and  sailed  to  Thrace,  and  there  re- 
colonised  Abdera.  (Herod.  L  c;  Scymnus  Chhis, 
665 ;  Strab.  p.  644.)  Fifty  years  afterwards,  when 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  Abdera  seems  to  have  be- 
come a  place  of  considerable  impratance,  and  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  cities  which  had  the  ex- 
pensive hononr  of  entertaining  the  great  king  on  his 
march  into  Greece.  (Herod.  viL  120.)  On  his 
flight  after  the  battle  of  Sakmis,  Xerxes  stopped  at 
Abdera,  and  acknowledged  the  hospitality  cf  its 
inhabitants  by  presenting  them  with  a  tiara  and 
scymitar  of  gold.  Thncydides  (ii.  97)  mentions 
Abdera  as  the  westernmost  limit  of  the  kingdom  of 
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the  Odrysae  when  at  its  hdgbt  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Feloponnesian  war.  In  B.  c.  408  Abdera  was 
reduced  under  the  power  of  Athens  by  Thrasybnlus, 
then  one  of  the  Athenian  generals  in  that  quarter. 
(Diod.  xiii.  72.)  Diodorns  speaks  of  it  as  being 
then  in  a  very  flourishing  state.  The  first  blow  to 
its  prosperity  was  given  in  a  war  in  which  it  was 
engaged  B.  c.  376  with  the  Triballi,  who  had  at 
this  time  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of 
Thrace.  After  a  partial  success,  the  Abderitae  were 
nearly  cut  to  pieces  in  a  second  engagement,  but 
were  rescued  by  Chabrias  with  an  Athenian  force. 
(Diod.  XV.  36.)  But  little  mention  of  Abdera  oc- 
curs after  this.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  bemg  in  his 
time  a  free  city  (iv.  18).  In  later  times  it  seems  to 
have  sank  into  a  place  of  small  repute.  It  is  said 
in  the  middle  ages  to  have  had  the  name  of  Foly- 
stylns.  Dr.  Clarke  (TVoeefe,  voL  iiL  p.  422)  men- 
tions his  having  searched  in  vain  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Nestus  for  any  traces  of  Abdera,  probably 
from  imagining  it  to  have  stood  close  to  the  river. 

Abdera  was  the  birthplace  of  several  fomons  per- 
sons :  among  others,  of  Uie  philosophers  Protagoras, 
Democritus,  and  Anaxarchus.  In  spite  of  this, 
its  inhabitants  passed  into  a  proverb  for  dullness  and 
stupidity.  (Juv.  x.50;  Martial,  x.  25.  4;  Cic.  ad 
AU.  iv.  16,  vii.  7.) 

Mallets  from  Abdera  were  considered  especial 
dainties  (Athcn.  p.  118).  It  was  also  famous  for 
producing  the  cuttle-fish  {Id.  p.  324).    [H.  W.] 


com  or  ABDEEA. 

2.  (Td  'AfiS7)pa,  A(!Si)pa,  Strab. ; 'AStofia,  Ptol.; 
T^  "ASSTjpov,  Ephor.  ap.  Steph.  B. :  Eth.  'A6Sjf~ 
pinir:  Adra  or,  according'  to  some,  Almeria),  a 
city  of  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  S.  coast,  between 
Malaca  and  Carthago  Nova,  founded  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians. (Strab.  pp.  157,  8;  Steph.  B.  «.t>.;  Pliu. 
iiL  1.  s.  3.)  There  are  coins  of  the  city,  some  of 
a  very  ancient  period,  iiith  Phoenician  characters, 
and  others  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  from  whicii  the 
place  appears  to  have  been  either  a  colony  or  a  muni- 
cipium.  (Ka3che,».r.;  Eckhel,vol.Lp.l3.)  [P.S.^ 

ABELLA  ('Ae€AAo,Strab., Ptol. :  £(A.  AbellanDB, 
Inscr.  ap.  Orell.  3316,  Avellanus,  Plin. :  Avella  Vec- 
chia),  a  city  in  the  interior  of  Campania,  aboat  5 
miles  NE.  of  Nolo.  According  to  Justin  (ix.  1 ),  it 
wasaGreek  city  ofChalcidic origin,  wliich  would  lead 
OS  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  colony  of  Cumae:  but  at 
a  later  period  it  had  certainly  become  an  Oscan  town, 
as  well  as  the  neighbouring  city  of  Nola.  No  men- 
tion of  it  is  found  in  history,  though  it  must  have 
been  at  one  time  a  place  of  importance.  Strabo  and 
Pliny  both  notice  it  among  the  inland  towns  of 
Campania;  and  though  we  learn  firam  the  Liber  da 
Cobmis,  that  Vespasian  settled  a  number  of  his 
fteedmen  and  dependants  there,  yet  it  appears,  both 
from  that  treatise  and  from  Pliny,  that  it  had  not 
then  attained  the  rank  of  a  colony,  a  dignity  w^Iiicii 
we  find  it  eiyoying  in  the  time  of  Tn^an.     It  pro- 
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bUj  keeiiDB  saeh  in  the  Tdgn  at  tliat  emperor. 
(Stnb.  f.  S49;  Plin.  m.  5.  §  9;  PtoL  iS.  1.  §  68; 
LSk  C«ka.  p.  SaO ;  Grater.  Jn»er.  p.  1096,  1 ; 
ZiiB|it,dicCo<(MMW,p.  400.)  We  kun  from  Virgil 
ud  Siliw  lUlicns  tliat  its  territoay  was  not  fertile 
bi  am,  bat  ridi  in  fruit-trees  (maliftrat  AbeBae); 
tim  ndgiibaoiiiood  al«o  aboosded  in  filberts  or  bazel- 
■Bti  of  a  very  choioe  qnaHtj,  vUch  were  called 
fins  tboKe  naea  AvtUanae  (Viig.  Aea.  tU.  740; 
SL  ItaL  viij.  545;  Pfin.  zt.  23;  Serr.  ad  Georg. 
S.  65).  The  modem  town  of  ilvefla  is  sittiated  in 
the  ]^n  near  the  ibot  of  tbe  Apennines;  bat  the  re- 
miiBaf  the  ancjentcitj,  still  called  .<lf«/2a  Yecdua, 
masfj  a  hill  of  considerable  height,  farming  one  of 
^  QDdn&Ils  of  the  mountains,  imd  command  an 
dtcosive  Tiew  of  the  plain  beneath;  hence  Virgil's 
iijuiiim  "  de^aiaiit  moenia  AbeUae."  The  rains 
are  deacnbed  as  extemdve,  inclading  the  Testiges  of 
■s  amphitbeatn,  a  temple,  and  other  edifices,  as  well 
a  a  perticn  of  the  andoit  vails.  (Pratilli,  Via 
Appia,  p.  445;  Lnpoli,  Iter  Vemum.  p.  19;  Ko- 
naa^i,  toL  iii.  p.  597 ;  Swinbnme,  TraveU,  toI.  i. 
f.  105.)  Of  the  mmierotis  relies  of  antiquity  dis- 
cnend hen,  the  meet  interesting  is  a  long  inscrip- 
tioa  in  tile  Oican  langnage,  which  records  a  treaty 
cf  alSaace  between  the  dtiiens  of  Abella  and  those 
<t  Nola.  It  dates  (according  to  Mommsen)  from  a 
period  ahortly  after  the  Secoid  Pnnio  War,  and  is 
vX  onlj  carious  en  acconnt  of  details  concerning  the 
immfipJ  magiatrates,  but  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
ponant  «ii-»iK«i<««  we  poeseea  for  a  stndy  of  the 
Osoui  langoage.  This  carious  monument  still  re- 
naiia  in  the  mnaenm  of  the  Seminary  at  Ncila:  it 
ias  been  i^mtedly  published,  among  others  by 
Paaaeti  (Jjmguae  Oteae  Specimen  Stngulare,  fol. 
Bgoae,  1774),  bat  in  the  most  comjjete  and  satis- 
betny  maimer  by  Lepains  ilnicr.  Umbr.  et  Ote. 
till.  rxL)  and  Mommaen  (^Die  UiUer-Italueien  Dia- 
kite;  p.  119).  [E.H.B.] 

ABELLIIirMCAS^I^ivor,  £(i.Abellinas-atis). 
1.  A  cmwdrraMe  city  of  the  Hirpini,  sitnateid 
ia  the  npper  nlley  of  the  Sobotos,  near  the  frontier 
af  Campania.  Pliny,  indeed,  appears  to  hsTO  re- 
isanled  it  as  included  in  that  country,  as  he  enn- 
■entes  it  among  the  cities  of  the  first  region 
ef  Aogu^ns,  but  Ptolemy  is  probably  correct  in 
leduxang  it  among  those  of  the  Hirpini.  It  is 
]ihad  l^  the  Tabnla  Fentingeriana  on  the  rood 
fma  Benerentnm  to  Salemtmi,  at  a  distance  of  16 
tiiaian  miles  from  the  former  city.  Mo  mention  of 
it  is  {bond  in  history  prior  to  the  Bomau  conquest; 
asd  it  appears  to  have  first  risen  to  be  a  place  of  im- 
portance nnder  tbe  Roman  Empire.  The  period  at 
vhBJi  it  became  a  colony  is  uncertain ;  Pliny  calls  it 
•ally  an  "  oj^adum,"  but  it  appears  from  the  Liier 
it  ColomU  that  it  must  have  receiTcd  a  colony 
pcTiom  to  Us  time,  probably  as  early  as  the  second 
Trimnriiate;  and  we  team  fitan  various  inscriptions 
rf  imperial  tines  that  it  continued  to  enjoy  this  rank 
down  to  a  late  period.  These  mention  nomeroas 
keal  magistimtea,  and  prove  that  it  mast  have  been 
a  place  ef  conaiderBble  wealth  and  importance,  at 
kaat  as  late  as  the  time  of  Vslentinian.  (PHn.  iii. 
5.  a.  9;  PtoLSi  I.  %  68;  Lib.  de  Colon,  p.  229; 
Inaer.ap.ORD.  Mosul  180,  1181;  Lnpuli, /tor  Ve- 
mm*.  pp.  34,  55,  56.) 

The  anjent  dty  was  destroyed  daring  the  wan 
between  the  Giedn  and  the  Lombards,  and  the  in- 
habitanta  estabfisbed  themselves  on  the  rite  of  the 
modnn  Atetliao,  which  has  thus  retained  the  name, 
batnottfatiitaatiaojcf  theaDdeotAbelfinam.    The 
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nuns  of  the  btter  are  still  visible  about  two  miles 
from  the  modem  city,  near  the  village  of  Atripaldi, 
and  immediately  above  the  river  5aUa<o.  Some  ves- 
tiges of  an  amphitheatre  may  be  traced,  as  well  as 
portiims  of  the  dty  walls,  and  other  fragments  of  reti- 
culated masonry.  Great  mmibers  cf  inscriptions, 
bas-reliefs,  altars,  and  minor  relics  of  antiquity,  havs 
also  been  discovered  on  the  site.  (Lupuh,  {.  c  pp.  33, 
34;  K<nnanclli,  vol.  ii.  p.  310;  Swinburne,  Tnmelt, 
voL  L  p.  118;  Cravm,  Abrma,  vol.  ii.  p.  201.) 
Tbe  ndghboorhood  still  abounds  with  filbert-trees, 
which  are  extensively  cultivated,  as  they  were  in 
ancient  times;  on  which  accotmt  the  name  of  the 
RUCM  AvtBanae  was  frequently  derived  from  AbelH- 
nnm  rather  than  Abella.  (Hardain.  o/i /'{m.  xv.  22.) 

2.  Besidee  the  Abellinom  menticned  by  Pliny  in 
the  JInt  ngha  of  Italy,  he  enomerates  also  in  the 
tecoitd,  which  included  the  Hirjnni  and  Apulians, 
"  Abellinates  cognomine  Protropi,"  and  "  Abellinatea 
cognominati  Marsi."  The  first  have  been  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  already 
mentioned,  bat  it  would  certwnly  appear  that  Pliny 
meant  to  distinguish  them.  Mo  clue  exists  to  the 
position  of  either  of  these  two  towns:  the  conjectiue 
of  the  Italian  topographers  who  have  placed  the 
Abellinates  Marsi  at  Manico  Vetere,  in  Lncania, 
having  nothing,  except  the  slight  similarity  of  name, 
to  recommend  it,  as  that  site  would  have  been  in  the 
third  region.  [E.  H.  B.] 

A'BIA  (4  'ACfa:  nr.  Zamata),  a  town  of  Mes- 
senia,  on  the  Messenian  gulf,  and  a  little  above  the 
woody  dell,  named  Choerius,  which  formed  the 
boundary  between  Messenia  and  Lacooia  in  the- 
time  of  Pausanias.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the 
same  town  as  the  Ira  of  tbe  ]liad  (ix.  292),  one  of 
the  seven  towns  which  Agamemnon  offered  to 
Achilles,  and  to  have  derived  its  later  name  from 
Abia,  the  nurse  of  Hyllns,  the  son  of  Hercules. 
Subsequently  it  belonged,  with  Thuria  and  Pharae, 
to  the  Achaean  League.  It  continued  to  be  a  place 
of  some  importance  down  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  as 
we  learn  from  an  extant  inscription  of  that  period. 
(Pans.  iv.  30;  Polyb.  xxv.  I;  Paciandi,  Momim. 
Pelopon.  ii.  pp.  77, 145,  dted  by  Hoffioaann,  Griech- 
enland,  p.  1020 ;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  325.) 

ABIA'NUS  (A«iWj),  a  river  of  Scythia  (Sar- 
matia)  &lling  into  the  Euxine,  mentioned  only  in 
the  work  of  Alexander  on  the  Euxine,  as  giving 
name  to  tbe  Abii,  who  dwelt  on  its  banks.  (Steph. 
Byz.  t.  V.  'Afioi.)  Stephanns  elsewhere  quotes 
Alexander  as  saying  that  the  district  of  Hylea  on 
the  Euxine  was  caUed  'AShctJ,  which  he  interprets 
by  ■TAo/o,  Koody  (Steph.  Byz. ».  v.  "T\ia).   [P.  S.] 

A'Bn  ('ASioi),  a  Scythian  people,  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Scythia  extra  Imaum, 
near  the  Hippophagi ;  bnt  there  were  very  different 
opinions  about  them.  Homer  (^lU  xiii.  5,  6)  repre- 
sents Zeos,  on  the  simmiit  of  M.  Ida,  as  turning 
away  his  eyes  from  the  battle  before  tbe  Greek 
camp,  and  "  looking  down  upon  the  land  of  the 
Thracians  familiar  with  horses,"  KvaSov  t*  ayx*- 
fjuixuy,  Kal  ityttvioy  ImnifioKyuv,  yXcucro^jJryuy, 
iiSitey  Te,  SiKcuordTwv  iy0p<irotv.  Ancient  afid 
modem  commentators  have  doubted  greatly  which 
of  these  words  to  take  as  proper  names,  except  the 
first  two,  which  nearly  all  agree  to  refer  to  the 
Mysiass  of  Thmce.  The  fact  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  poet  had  heard  accounts  of  the  great  no- 
made  peoples  who  inhabited  the  steppes  MW.  and 
M.  of  the  Euxine,  whose  whole  wealth  b>y  in  their 
herds,  especially  of  horses,  on  the  milk  of  which 
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they  lived,  and  who  were  mpposed  to  pnserre  the 
innocence  of  a  state  of  nattiro ;  and  of  them,  there- 
fore, he  speaks  collectiTely  by  epithets  soited  to  soch 
descriptions,  and,  amonf;  the  rest,  as  iSioi,  poor, 
vith  scanty  meant  of  life  (from  a  and  /3(os).  The 
people  thus  described  answer  to  the  later  notions 
lespcctinf;  the  Hyperboreans,  whose  name  does  not 
occur  in  Homer.  Afterwards,  the  epithets  applied 
by  HcHOer  to  this  supposed  primitiTe  people  were 
taken  as  proper  names,  and  were  assigned  to  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  the  Scythians,  so  that  we  have 
mention  of  the  Scythae  Agavi,  Hippemolgi,  Galac- 
tophagi  (and  Galactopotae)  and  Abii.  The  last  are 
mentioned  as  a  distinct  people  by  Aeschylns,  who 
prefixes  a  guttural  to  the  name,  and  describes  the 
Gabii  as  the  most  jnst  and  hospitable  of  men,  living 
on  the  self-sown  fruits  of  the  untitled  earth ;  but  we 
have  no  indication  of  where  he  placed  them  (iVofa. 
Solut,  Fr.  184).  Of  those  commentators,  who  take 
the  word  in  Homer  for  a  proper  name,  some  place 
them  in  Thrace,  some  in  Scythia,  and  some  near  the 
Amazcsis,  who  in  vam  orged  them  to  take  part  in  an 
expedition  against  Asia  (Enstath.  ad  7{.  {.  c.  p.  9 16 ; 
Steph.  Byi.  I.  c);  in  fact,  like  the  correspondent 
fabulous  people,  the  Hyperborei,  they  seem  to  have 
been  moved  back,  as  knowledge  advanced,  further 
and  further  into  the  unknown  regions  of  the  north. 
In  the  histories  of  Alexander's  expedition  we  are 
told  that  ambassadors  came  to  him  at  Maracanda 
{SamarkmuT)  from  the  Abii  Scythae,  a  tribe  who 
had  been  independent  since  the  time  of  Gyms,  and 
were 'renowned  for  their  jnst  and  peaceful  character 
(Arrian.  Anab.  iv.  1 ;  Q.  Curt.  vii.  6) ;  but  the 
*  specific  name  of  the  tribe  of  Scythians  who  sent  this 
embassy  is  probably  only  an  instance  of  the  attempts 
made  to  illustrate  the  old  mythical  geography  by 
Alexander's  conquests.  In  these  accounts  their 
precise  locality  is  not  indicated :  Ammianus  Mar- 
ccllinns  places  them  M.  of  Uyrcania  (xxiii.  6).  An 
extended  discnssion  will  be  found  in  Strabo  of  the 
various  opinions  respecting  the  Abii  up  to  his  time 
(pp.  296,  303,  311,  553;  Droysen,  in  the  Rhem. 
Hus.  vol.  u.  p.  92,  1834).  [P.  S.] 

A'BILA  ('ASiAa:  Eth.  'MiXiirSs).  It  would 
appear  that  there  were  several  towns  bearing  this 
appellation  in  the  districts  which  border  npon  Pa- 
lestine. The  most  important  of  these  was  a  place  of 
strength  in  Coele-Syria,  now  Ndn  Abel,  sitoated 
between  Heliopolis  and  Damascus,  in  kt.  33°  38'  N., 
long.  36°  18'  W.  It  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
tetrarchy  of  Abilbxg,  and  is  frequently  termed,  by  i 
way  of  distinction,  Abila  Lysaniae  CASiAu  ixiKOr- 
XoVfurn  Avaco'tou).     [Abilkke.] 

Bellcye  has  written  a  dis.sertation  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  to  prove 
that  this  Abila  is  the  same  with  Latea*  on  the 
river  Chrysorrhoas,  which  at  one  period  assumed 
the  name  of  Claudiopolu,  »a  we  learn  from  some 
coins  described  by  Ecldiel.  The  question  is  much 
complicated  by  the  circumstance  that  medals  have 
been  presen-ed  of  a  town  in  Coele-Syria  called 
Abila  Lencas,  which,  as  can  be  demonstrated  from 
the  pieces  themselves,  mnst  have  been  different  from 
Abila  Lysaniae.  (Eckhcl,  vol.  iii.  pp.  337,  345; 
PtoL  V.  IS.  §  22 :  Plia  v.  18  ;  Antonin.  Itiner. 
pp.  198,  199,  ed.  WesseL)  [W.  R] 

ABILE'NE,  or  simply  A'BILA  ("AgiXij)^, 
'ASiAo),  a  district  in  Coele-Syria,  of  which  the 
chief  town  was  Abila.  The  limits  of  this  region 
are  nowhere  exactly  defined,  but  it  seems  to  have 
tncladed  the  eastern  slopes  of  Antilibanns,  and  to 
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have  extended  S.  and  SE.  of  Damascus  as  far  as 
the  borders  of  Galilaea,  Batanaea,  and  Trachonitis. 
Abilene,  when  first  mentioned  in  history,  was  go- 
verned by  a  certain  Ptolemaeos,  son  of  Mennaens, 
who  was  succeeded,  about  b.  c  40,  by  a  son  named 
Lysanias.  Lysanias  was  put  to  death  in  b.  a  S3, 
at  the  instigatinn  of  Cleopatra,  and  the  principality 
passed,  by  a  sort  of  purchase  apparently,  into  the 
hands  of  one  Zenodoms,  from  whom  it  was  trans- 
ferred (b.  c.  31)  to  Herod  the  Great.  At  the  death 
of  the  latter  (a.  d.  3)  one  portion  of  it  was  annexed 
to  the  tetrarchy  of  his  son  Philip,  and  the  remainder 
bestowed  npon  that  Lysanias  who  is  named  by  St 
Luke  (iii.  I).  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Ti- 
berius (a.D.  37),  Caligula  made  over  to  Herod 
Agrippa,  at  that  time  a  prisoner  in  Borne,  the  te- 
trarchy of  Philip  and  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias, 
while  Claudius,  npon  his  accession  (a.  d.  41),  not 
only  confirmed  the  liberality  of  his  predecessortowards 
Agrippa,  but  added  all  that  portion  of  Judaea  and 
Samaria  which  bad  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  his 
giandiiither  Herod  theGreat,together(says  Jcsephus) 
with  AMla,  which  had  appertained  to  Lysanias 
Q'ASi>Lav  Si  rijv  Auiravfov),  and  the  adjoining  region 
of  Libanns.  Lastly,  in  A.  D.  53,  Claudius  granted 
to  the  younger  Agrippa  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip  with 
Batanaea  and  Trachonitis  and  Abila — Ainrai'la  Si 
oStti  iyey6vfi  rerpafxlo-  (Joseph.  AnL  xiv.  4. 
§  4,  7.  §  4,  xviiL  7.  §  10,  xix.  5.  §  1,  sx.  6.  §  1, 
B.  J.  i.  13.  §  I,  XX.  4.)  Josephns,  at  first  sight, 
seems  to  contradict  himself,  in  so  far  that  in  one 
passage  {AnL  xviii.  7.  §  10)  he  represents  Caligula 
as  bestowing  npon  Herod  Agrippa  the  tetrarchy  of 
Lysanias,  while  in  another  (^Ant.  xix.  5.  §  1)  ho 
states  that  Abila  of  Lysanias  was  added  by  Clan- 
dins  to  the  former  dominions  of  Agrippa,  bnt,  in 
reality,  these  expressions  must  be  explained  as  re- 
ferring to  the  division  of  Abilene  which  took  place 
on  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great.  We  find  Abila 
mentioned  among  the  places  captured  by  PUddos, 
one  of  Vespasian's  generals,  in  A.  D.  69  or  70 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  7.  §  5),  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward it  was  permanently  annexed  to  the  provmce  of 
Syria.  [W.  B.] 

A'BNOBA(ACw)€a :  Schuwrzwald,  Black  Forest), 
a  range  of  hills  in  Germany,  extending  from  the  Obcr- 
land  of  Badeu  northward  as  far  as  the  modem  town 
of  Pforzheim.  In  later  times  it  was  sometimes  called 
SUva  Mardana.  On  its  eastern  side  are  the  sources 
of  the  Danube.  Its  name  is  sometimes  spelt  Amoba 
or  Arlxma,  but  the  correct  orthography  is  established 
by  inscriptions.  (Orelli,  Inscr.  Lot.  no.  1986.) 
Ptolemy  (ii.  II.  §  7)  incorrectly  places  the  rangcof 
the  Abnoba  tou  far  N.  between  the  Maine  and  tha 
source  of  the  Ems.  (Tacit.  Germ.  1 ;  Fest.  Avien. 
Daeript.  Orb.  437 ;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  24 ;  Martian. 
Capell.  vi.  §  662 ;  camp.  Creuzer,  Zur  Gaeh.  der 
Alt-Rom.  Cultur,  pp.  65,  108.)  |;L.S.] 

ABOCCIS  or  ABUNCIS  {'ASovyKls,  Ptol.  iv.  7. 
§  16;  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  35.  §  181,  Abocds  in  old 
editions,  Abancis  in  Sillig's:  Aboosimbel  or  Ipsam- 
Iml),  a  town  in  Aethiojaa,  between  the  Second 
Cataract  and  Syene,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nile,  celebrated  on  account  of  the  two  magnifi- 
cent grotto  temples,  which  were  discovered  at  this 
pbce  by  Belzoni.  The  walls  of  the  larger  of  the  two 
temples  are  covered  with  paintings,  which  record 
the  >-ictoriea  of  Ramses  III.  over  various  nations  of 
Africa  and  Asia.  (Kenrick,  AnciaU  Egypt,  vol.  L 
p.  24,  seq.) 

ABOOrACUM,   AUODI'ACXM  ('ASouJtoKoi', 
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TA.  Pent;  VtoL  u.  13.  §  5  Abuzacum,  Vit  S. 
ib^  28),  a  town  of  Yrudelicia,  probablT'  coin- 
adiDg  with  the  mcdeiii  Effuch  on  the  rirer  Lech, 
vbere  nmains  ctf  Boman  ba3diqgs  are  still  extant. 
Tb  =»"■""■,  howerer,  in  the  Itineraries  and  the 
Fegliiigciian  Table  are  not  easilj  idoitified  with 
tV  site  of  Epfack%  and  Abodiacnm  is  placed  by 
nse  t<q»gia^en  at  the  hamlet  of  Patenhtrg,  m 
tlK  ioft  of  a  hill  with  the  same  name,  or  in  the 
DBjliboiiihood  of  Boscnheim  in  Bararia.  (Itin. 
AKm.;  Mnchar,  JVoricum,  p.  283.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

ABOLLA  CASoAAa),  a  citj  of  Sicily,  mentioned 
al/  bT  Stejilianns  Bfzaiitiniis  (f.  r.),  who  affords 
v>  due  to  its  position,  bat  it  has  beoi  snppoeed,  on 
Kcnnt  of  Uie  resonblance  of  the  name,  to  have 
uecapied  the  site  of  Arola,  between  Syncose  and 
Ao<a.  A  cnin  of  this  city  has  been  published  by 
OXMDe  (^Sictda,  pU  ii.  Ub.  20),  but  is  of  vety 
■actftaiu  authority.  (Eckhel,  toL  i.  p.  189  ;  CastelL 
&iret*w.pt4.)  [E.H.B.] 

ABONI-TEICHOS  {'ASdnmrtixotiSlh.'Aeum' 
T«x«n|t:  ItteboK),  a  town  oo  the  coast  of  Faphla- 
^ma  with  a  faarboor,  memorable  as  the  birthplace 
li  the  impostor  Alexander,  of  whom  Lncian  has 
left  US  an  amnsiiig  accoimt  in  the  treatise  bearing 
bis  name.  (Diet,  of  Siogr.  vol.  i.  p.  123.)  Ao- 
eotdisg  to  Lndan  (AUx.  §  .58),  Alexander  pe- 
titigDed  the  emperor  (probably  Antffliinns  Pins) 
that  the  name  of  his  natire  place  ahoold  be  changed 
baa  Aban-Teicbos  into  Icoopdis  ;  and  whether 
tte  aupeiui  gianted  the  request  or  not,  we  know 
tbfl  the  town  was  called  Icsiopolis  in  later  times. 
)Ht  only  does  this  name  occur  in  Mardanns  and 
HJoodes;  but  CD  coins  of  the  time  of  Antoninus 
wi  L.  Veras  we  find  the  legend  inNOnOAimN, 
SI  weD  as  ABONOTEIXITON.  The  modem  Ine- 
kU  is  evidently  only  a  cormptioa  of  lonopolis. 
(Stab.  p.  MS;  Anian,  PtripL  p.  15  ;  Lucian, 
Alez^  {asiim;  Uardan.  PeripL  p.  72;  Ptol.  t.  4. 
I J  ;    Hierocl.   p.  696;    Steph.  B.  t.  v.  'Aidyav 

ABOKI'GCtES  CMopeyofts),  a  name  given  by 
lU  the  Bonan  and  Greek  writem  to  the  earliest  in- 
hshitnnfs  of  Latinm,  bef«e  they  assumed  the  appel- 
btim  of  Laixsi.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
•Mods  derivation  of  this  name  (oi  origme)  is  the 
tree  one,  and  that  it  could  never  have  been  a  national 
lilk  nally  bonie  by  any  people,  bat  was  a  mere  ab- 
Kact  appellatian  invented  in  later  times,  and  in- 
tBided,  hke  the  Autochthones  of  the  Greeks,  to  de- 
waste  the  primitive  and  original  inhabitants  of  the 
ooantiy.  The  other  deriviHions  snggested  by  later 
vriten, — sach  as  Ahtrrigma,  &om  their  wander- 
ing haUts,  or  the  absoid  one  which  Dionysias  seems 
iadbaed  to  adopt,  "  ab  tpfvi,"  fiom  their  dwelling  in 
the  mountains,  — are  mere  etymological  fancies,  sog- 
psted  probably  with  a  view  of  escaping  from  the 
lE&nlty,  that,  aec«ding  to  later  researches,  they 
were  not  really  autocfathraxs,  but  foreignen  coming 
from  a  distance  (Konys.  L  10;  Aur.  Vict.  Orig. 
Gtat.  Jtom.  4).  Their  real  name  appears  to  have 
b(«n  Casci  (Sanfdns,  ap.  Sere,  ad  Am.  L  6),  an 
appellatkn  afterwards  used  among  the  Komans  to 
sitpcfy  anything  primitive  or  old-fashioned.  The 
rfitfaet  of  Sacram,  supposed  by  Niebobr  to  have 
been  also  anatjona]  appellation,  would  appear  to  have 
had  a  more  testiicted  sense,  and  to  have  been  con- 
fiaed  to  a  particular  tribe  or  subdivision  of  the  race. 
Bet  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the  name  of 
AboriginK  must  have  been  established  in  general  nse 
at  a  period  as  early  as  the  fifth  centoiy  of  Borne; 
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for  (if  we  may  trust  tlie  accuracy  of  Dionytios)  it 
was  aheady  used  by  Callias,  the  historian  of  Aga- 
thoclcs,  who  teimed  Latinos  "  king  of  the  Abori- 
gines '  (Dionys.  i.  72) :  and  we  find  that  Lycophroa 
(writing  tmder  Ptolemy  Philadelphus)  speaks  of 
Aeneas  as  founding  thirty  cities  "  in  the  land  of  tha 
Boreigonoi^  a  name  which  is  evidently  a  mere  cor- 
rupticm  of  Aborigines.  (Lycophr.  AUx.li53;  Tzetz. 
ad  loc.;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  80.) 

A  tradition  recorded  both  by  Cato  and  Varro,  and 
which  Niebuhr  justly  regards  as  one  of  the.moet  cre- 
dible of  those  transmitted  to  us  from  antiquity,  related 
that  these  Aborigines  first  dwelt  in  the  high  moantain 
districts  around  Beate  and  in  the  vallics  which  ex- 
tend from  thence  towards  the  Mt.  Velino  and  ths 
Lake  Fodnus.  From  hence  they  were  expelled  by 
the  Sabines,  who  descended  upon  them  from  the  still 
more  elevated  regions  aroand  Amitemum,  and  drove 
them  forwards  towards  the  W.  coast :  yielding  to  this 
pressure,  they  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Anio, 
and  from  thence  gradually  extended  themselves  into 
the  plains  of  Latium.  Here  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  Sicnli,  who  were  at  that  time  in  possesion 
of  the  country;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  long  con- 
test that  the  Aborigines  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  land,  expelled  or  reduced  to  slavery  its  Sienlian 
population,  and  extended  their  dominion  not  only 
over  Latitmi  itself,  but  the  whole  plain  between  the 
Volsdan  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  even  as  far  as 
the  river  Liris.  (Dionys.  L  9,  10,  13,  14,  ii.  49; 
Cato,  ap.  Pritcian.  v.  12.  §  65.)  In  this  war  we 
are  told  that  the  Aborigines  were  assisted  by  a  Pe- 
lasgian  tribe,  with  whom  they  became  in  some  de- 
gree intermingled,  and  from  whom  they  first  learned  '' 
the  art  of  fortifying  their  towns.  In  conjunction 
with  these  allies  they  continoed  to  occupy  the  plaina 
of  Latium  until  about  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war, 
when  they  aasimied  the  appellation  of  Latini,  from 
their  king  Latinos.     (Dionys.  L  9,  60;  Liv.  i.  1,  2.) 

Whatever  degree  of  historical  authority  we  may 
attach  to  this  tradition,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  correctly  represents  the  fact  that  the  Latin  race, 
such  as  we  find  it  in  historical  times,  was  composed 
of  two  distinct  elements:  the  one  of  Pelasgic  origin, 
and  doedy  aflied  with  other  Pelasgic  races  in  Italy; 
the  other  essentially  different  in  language  and  origin. 
Both  these  elements  are  distinctly  to  be  traced  in  the 
Latin  language,  in  which  one  class  of  words  is  closely 
related  to  the  Greek,  another  wholly  distinct  from  it, 
and  evidently  connected  with  the  languages  of  the 
Oscan  race.  The  Aborigines  may  be  considered  as 
rejH'eflenting  the  non-Pelatgic  part  of  the  Latin  ' 
people;  and  to  them  we  may  refer  that  portion  of  the 
Latin  language  which  is  strikingly  dissimilar  to  the 
Greek.  The  obvious  relation  (^  this  to  the  Oscan 
dialects  would  at  once  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion 
with  the  historical  traditions  above  related:  namely, 
that  the  Aborigines  or  Casci,  a  motmtain  race  from 
the  central  Apeimines,  were  nearly  akin  to  the  Aequi, 
Volsci,  and  other  ancient  nations  of  Italy,  who  are 
generally  included  under  the  tenn  of  Oscans  or  Au- 
sonians;  and  as  clearly  distinct  from  the  tribes  of 
Pelasgic  origin,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  great 
Sabellian  family  on  the  other.  (Niebtihr,  vol.  i.  p. 
78 — 84;  Donaldson,  Varronianut,  p.  3;  Abeken, 
Mitttlitalim,  pp.  46,  47.) 

Dionysius  tells  us  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
cities  originally  inhabited  by  the  Aborigines  in  their 
motmtain  homes  had  ceased  to  exist  in  his  time;  but 
he  has  preserved  to  as  (L  14)  a  catalogue  of  them, 
as  given  by  Varro  in  lus  Antiquities,  which  is  of 
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uracil  intetot  Unfortuiutaly  most  of  the  names 
oontjunod  in  it  are  otherwise  whollj  unknown,  and 
the  geographical  data  are  not  sufficiently  precise  to 
enable  as  to  fix  their  position  with  any  certainty. 
The  researches  of  recent  travellers  have,  however, 
of  late  years  given  increased  interest  to  the  passage 
in  qnestioQ,  by  establishing  the  fact  Uiat  the  neigb- 
bonriMod  of  Reate,  and  especially  the  valley  of  the 
StUto,  a  district  comnHmly  called  the  Cicolano, 
abound  with  vestiges  of  andent  cities,  which,  from 
the  polyg«nal,  or  so-called  Cyclopean  style  of  their 
constmction,  have  been  refernd  to  a  very  early  period 
of  antiquity.  Many  attenipta  have  been  consequently 
made  to  identiiy  these  site*  with  the  cities  mentioned 
by  Varro;  bnt  hitherto  with  little  success.  The 
most  recent  investigations  of  this  subject  are  those 
by  Maitelli  (an  Italian  antiqnarian  whose  local 
biowledge  gives  weight  to  his  opinions)  in  his  Storia 
dei  Siculi  (Aqnila,  1830,  8vo.),  and  by  Bnnsen 
(Antichi  StdbUinenti  Ttalici,  in  the  Atmali  delF 
ItutihUo  di  Corritpondema  Artkeologica,  vol.  vt 
p.  100,  aeq.).  Bnt  the  complete  diversity  of  their 
results  proves  how  little  certainty  is  to  be  attained. 
In  the  following  enumeration  of  them,  we  can  only 
attempt  to  give  the  description  of  the  localities 
according  to  Varro,  and  to  notice  briefly  their  sup- 
posed identifications. 

1.  Palaticm,  from  which  the  city  on  the  Pala- 
tine hill  at  Rome  was  sopporied  to  have  derived  ita 
name  (Varr.  cfc  L.L.  v.  §  53  ;  Sohn.  1.  §  14),  is 
placed  by  Varro  at  25  stadia  from  Reate  ;  and 
would  appear  to  have  been  still  inhabited  in  his 
time,  (site  Bonsen,  p.  129,  whose  snggestion  of 
it6Kis  otKovfihmi  for  wiktvs  otKovftfrrit  is  cerbunly 
very  plausible.)  Ruins  of  it  are  said  to  exist  at  a 
place  still  called  PaUanti,  near  Torricella,  to  the 
right  of  the  Via  Solaria,  at  about  the  given  dis- 
tance fi:om  Reate.  (Martelli,  p.  195.)  Gell,  on 
the  other  hand,  places  it  near  the  convent  of  La 
Forata,  to  the  N.  of  Ritti,  where  remains  of  a 
polygonal  character  are  also  fonnd.  Bnnsen  concois 
in  placing  it  in  this  direction,  bnt  without  fixing 
the  site. 

2.  TRmuiA  (TpWoAa),  about  60  stadia  from 
lieate;  placed  by  Bnnsen  at  Santa  Felice,  below  the 
modem  town  of  Cantalice,  whose  polygonal  walls 
were  discovered  by  DodwelL  Hartelli  appears  to 
confound  it  with  Tribdul  Mctosca,  fttin  which 
it  is  probably  distinct. 

3.  SuEsnuLA,  or  Vesbijla  (the  MSS.  of  Dio- 
nysins  vary  between  1,vtaS6Ka  and  Ot»ati\tC),  at 

'  the  same  distance  (60  stadia)  from  Tribnia,  near 
the  Ccraunian  Hotmtains.  These  are  otherwise 
nnloiown,  but  supposed  by  Bnnsen  to  be  the  Monti 
di  Leoneaa,  and  that  Suesbnla  was  near  the  site  of 
the  little  city  of  Leontua,  from  which  they  derive 
their  name. 

4.  SimA  (Sairti),  distant  40  stadia  from  Snes- 
bola,  with  a  very  ancient  temple  of  Mars :  5.  Me- 
roYUi  (Hi)^iAa),  about  30  stadia  from  Suna,  of 
which  some  ruins  and  traces  of  walls  were  still 
visible  in  the  time  of  Varro :  and  6.  OnvimuM 
(^Opovtviop),  40  stadia  from  Mcpbyla,  the  mins  of 
which,  as  well  as  its  ancient  sepulchres,  attested  its 
former  magnitude;  —  are  all  wholly  unknown,  but 
are  probably  to  be  sought  between  the  Monti  di 
Leonata  and  the  valley  of  the  Vtltno.  Martelli, 
however,  transfers  this  whole  group  of  cities  (in- 
cluding Tribnia  and  Suesbnla),  which  are  placed  by 
Bunsrn  to  the  N.  of  KeH,  to  the  vallies  of  the 
Tlurono  and  Salto  S.  of  that  city. 
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7.  CoBsinjt.  (KopirotAa),  a  city  destroyed  shortly 
before  the  time  of  Varro,  is  placed  by  hun  at  80  stA- 
dia  from  Reate,  along  the  V'^iA  CintiA,  at  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Coretum.  This  road  is  otherwise  un- 
known*, but  was  probably  that  which  led  from  lieate 
towards  Term  (Interamna),  and  if  so,  Corsnla  nnast 
have  been  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Velmus,  bat  its 
site  is  unknown. 

In  the  same  direction  were:  8.  IssA,  a  town  aita- 
ated  on  an  island  in  a  lake,  probably  the  same  novr 
called  the  Logo  del  Pie  di  Lttgo :  and  9.  Markc- 
TiDM  (Mofw^r),  sitnated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
same  lake.  Near  this  were  the  Septem  AQaAE, 
the  position  of  which  in  this  fertile  valley  betinreen 
lieate  and  Interamna  is  confirmed  by  their  moation 
in  Cicero  (^ad  Att.  iv.  15). 

10.  Returning  again  to  Reate,  and  proceeding; 
along  the  valley  of  the  Salto  towards  the  Lake 
Fncinns  (Dionysins  has  tV  M  Aorfan)*  iS)«t  tivt- 
tmrir,  for  which  Bunsen  would  read  r^r  M  Xi/is^v : 
but  in  any  case  it  seems  probable  that  this  is  the 
direction  meant),  Varro  mentions  first  Batia  or 
Vatia  (Borfa),  of  which  no  trace  is  to  be  found : 
then  comes 

11.  TiORA,  sumamed  Matieme  (Taipa,  fj  koXov- 
fUmi  Marian)),  where  there  was  a  very  ancient 
oracle  of  Mars,  the  responses  of  which  were  delivered 
by  a  woodpecker.  This  is  placed,  according  to  Varro, 
at  300  stadia  from  Reate,  a  distance  which  so  much 
exceeds  all  the  others,  that  it  has  been  supposed  to 
be  corrupt;  but  it  coincides  well  with  the  actnal 
distance  (36  miles)  from  Pieti  to  a  spot  named 
Ca»tore,  near  Sta.  Anatolia,  in  the  npper  valley  of 
the  Salto,  which  was  imdoubtedly  the  site  of  an 
ancient  city,  and  presents  extensive  remains  of  walls 
of  polygonal  construction.  (Bnnsen,  p.  1 1 5 ;  Abekcn, 
Mittelitalien,  p.  87.)  We  kam  also  from  early 
Martyrologies,  that  Sta.  Anatolia,  who  has  given 
name  to  the  modem  village,  was  put  to  death  "  in 
civitate  Thora,  apud  kcnm  Velhitmi.'  (Clnver. 
Jtal,  p.  684.)  Hence  it  seems  probable  that  the 
name  of  Cattore  is  a  corruption  of  Ca»-Tora  (Cas- 
tcllnm  Torae),  and  that  the  mins  visible  there  are 
really  those  rf  Tiora-f 

12.  LisTA  (AlWa),  called  by  Varro  the  m<4ro- 
polis  of  the  Aborigines,  is  placed  by  him,  according 
to  our  present  text  of  Dionysins,  at  S4  stadia  from 
Tiora ;  but  there  seem  strong  reasons  for  supporang 
that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  Lista  was  really 
situated  in  the  immediate  neigbbotirhood  of  Beate. 
[Lista.] 

13.  The  last  city  assigned  by  Varro  to  the  Abo- 
rigines is  ConrUA,  or  CtmuA  (KoriXia),  cele- 
brated for  its  lake,  concerning  the  site  of  which 
(between  Civita  Jhicale  and  Antrodoao)  there 
exists  no  doubt.     [CnnuA.] 

Among  the  cities  of  Latinm  itself,  Dionysius 
(L  44,  ii.  35)  expressly  assigns  to  the  Aborigines 
the  fotmdation  of  Antemnae,  Caenina,  Ficnlnea, 
Tellenae,  and  Tibnr:  some  of  which  were  wrested 


•  The  MSS.  of  Dionysins  have  Jio  t^i  'iouplat 
itou,  a  name  which  is  certainly  corrupt.  Some 
cditOTS  would  read  'lauriai,  but  the  emendation  of 
Kovplat  suggested  by  Bunsen  is  far  more  probable. 
For  the  further  investigation  of  this  point,  seo 
Reate. 

f  Holstenins,  however  Qfot.  ad  Chver.  p.  1 1 4), 
places  Tiora  in  the  valley  of  the  Turano,  at  a  place 
called  CoUe  Piccolo,  where  there  is  also  a  celebrated 
church  of  Sta.  Anatolia. 
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In  dian  fion  tht  SicnlUni,  others  apparently  new 
KttlBMDta.  Little  historical  dependence  can  of 
mow  be  pheed  on  these  statements,  bat  thej  were 
fnbMj  meant  to  distinfrnish  the  dties  in  qoestioa 
fiva  tluse  which  were  designated  bj  tradition  as  of 
IMsupait  oigin,  er  coionios  of  Alba, 

SaDnat  (Cat  6)  speaks  <^  the  Abori);ines  as  a 
rade  peofile,  withoat  fixed  laws  or  dwellings,  bat 
tint  is  probably  a  mete  rhetorical  exaggerstlan :  it 
ii  clear  that  Varro  at  least  r^arded  them  as  pos- 
■OKd  d  fortified  towns,  temples,  oracles,  tec ;  and 
the  natire  traditions  of  the  Latins  concerning  Jsoos 
■d  Saturn  indicate  that  ther  had  acqaired  all  the 
jriaitiTe  aits  of  civilisation  before  the  period  of  the 
iqinsed  Tnjan  colony.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ABORRHAS.     [Chadoras.] 

ABRAUANNUS  ('Agpoovdnwr,  PtoL  ii.  3.  §  2), 
1  rircr  of  Britannia  Barbara,  which  discharged  itself 
s  Gale  northward  of  the  Promontoriom  Novantom, 
vMoU  of  GaUowmy  into  Lnce-Bsy.  Abrsvannns 
ii  jnbably  the  stream  which  flows  throagb  Loch 
B^  into  the  soi — Ab-Ryan,  or  the  o%pring  of 
l^m,  being  easily  coavertible  into  the  Roman  form 
of  the  word  Ab-Ii^an-as — AbrsTannas.  [W.  B.D.]- 

ABRETTE'NE.     [Mtbia.] 

ABBINCATUI,  a  Gallic  tribe  (Plin.  iv.  18), 
mt  mcntianed  by  Caesar,  whose  frontier  was  near 
tbe  CorioEdites.  Their  town  Ingena,  called  Abrin- 
cstae  in  the  Notitia  Imperii,  has  given  its  name 
to  the  modem  Avraacket ;  and  their  territory 
vnld  probably  correspond  to  the  division  of  Av- 
rvukn.  [G.  L.] 

ABKOTONUM  ("ASpf  toww),  a  Phoenician  city 
IB  the  coast  of  N.  Africa,  in  the  district  of  Tripoli- 
toa,  bttwum  the  Syrtes,  nsnally  identified  with 
SiBSATA,  though  Pliny  makes  them  diHerent  places. 
(Scylax,  p.  47 ;  Scab.  p.  835 ;  Stej^.  B.  s.  r. ;  Plin. 
T.4.)  [P.S.] 

ABSTBTIDES  or  APSTKTIDES  QA'^vftTtSts: 
EA.  'A^wpTcfa,  'Aifvprof :  Ckato  and  Oiero),  the 
same  of  two  islands  off  the  ooast  of  lUyricam,  so  called 
Wacae,  according  to  one  tradition,  Absyitos  was 
dain  bee  byhis  sister  Uedea  and  by  Jason.  Ptolemy 
mcBtiais  only  one  island  Apsokbds  CA^^^r),  on 
wUeh  he  places  two  towns  Crepsa  (Kp^^)  and 
Afsemis.  (Strab.  p.  315;  Steph.  Byz.  s.r.;  Hel. 
B.  7;  F&L  in.  26;  PtoL  ii.  16.  §  13.) 

ABDS  (t'ACn)  or  ABA  (Phn.  t.  24.  s.  20),  a 
■Boaniain  is  Armenia,  forming  a  part  of  the  E. 
[siiliiDgalkai  of  the  Anti-Tsnms  cbun,  and  sepa- 
nting  the  basins  of  the  Arazes  and  of  the  Arsanias 
or  &  hanch  of  the  Enphrates  {Uurad).  The  latter 
<f  these  great  rivers  rises  on  its  S.  side,  and,  ac- 
eonfing  to  Slnbo,  the  former  also  rises  on  its  N. 
■de.  According  to  this  statement,  the  range  most 
be  usisiJoed  to  b^^in  as  &r  W.  ss  the  neighbour- 
hood cf  Eneroon,  while  it  extends  E.  to  the  Araxes 
&  of  Artaxata.  Here  it  terminates  in  the  great 
isolated  peak,  17,210  feet  high,  and  covered  with 
lerpetoal  snow,  which  an  almoet  uniform  tradition 
has  painted  oat  as  the  Ararat  of  Scripture  (Gen. 
vSL  4X  snd  which  is  still  called  Ararat  or  Agri- 
DagK,  and,  by  the  Persians,  KtA-i-NtA  (momtmn 
tf  Soaky.  it  is  situated  m  39°  42'  N.  lat,  and 
44°35'E.  ka^.  This  smninit  forms  the  culminating 
point  of  W.Asia.  The  chain  itself  is  called  ^Ito-ifa^A. 
(Strsb.  pp.  527, 531 ;  PtoL  v.  13.)  [P.  S.] 

ABUS ('A(e>,  Ftd.  ii.  3.  §  6:  .Homier),  one  of 
&e  principal  livers,  or  rather  estuaries  in  the  Roman 
prorince  rf  M«Tmi«  Caeaarienns  in  Britiiin.  It  re- 
ams many  tribotariea,  and  discharges  itself  into  the 
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German  Ocean  sontb  of  Occlum  Promontorinm 
(Spurn  Head).  Its  left  bank  was  inhubited  by 
the  Celtic  tribe,  whom  the  Bomans  entitled  Farisi, 
but  according  to  a  medieval  poet  cited  by  Cam- 
den, DO  great  town  or  city  andently  stood  on  its 
banks.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ABUSI'NA,  ABUSENA,  a  town  of  VindeUcia, 
situated  on  the  river  Abens,  and  corresponding 
nearly  to  the  modem  Aben^xrg.  Abnsina  stood 
near  to  the  eastern  termination  of  the  high  road 
which  ran  from  the  Boman  military  stntion  Vinde- 
nissa  on  the  Aar  to  the  Danube.  Roman  walls  are 
still  extant,  and  Boman  remains  still  discovered  at 
Abensberg.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ABYDUS.  1.  (ii'Atvtos,  Abydom,  PUn.  v.  32: 
Eth.  'AtvSjirSs,  Abydenus),  a  city  of  Mysia  on  the 
Hcllespontus,  nearly  opposite  Sestus  on  the  Euro- 
pean shore.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  towns  in 
allisnce  with  the  Trojans.  (//.  ii.  836.)  Aidot 
or  Avido,  a  modem  village  on  the  Hellespont,  may 
be  the  site  of  Abydos,  though  the  conclusion  from  a 
name  is  not  certain.  Abydus  stood  at  the  narrowest 
pdnt  of  the  Hcllespontus,  where  the  channel  is  only 
7  stadia  wide,  and  it  had  a  small  port.  It  was 
probably  a  Thracian  town  originally,  but  it  became 
a  >Iilesian  cdony.  (Thuc.  viii.  61.)  At  a  point  a 
little  north  of  this  town  Xerxes  placed  his  bridge  of 
boats,  by  which  his  troops  were  conveyed  across  the 
channel  to  the  opposite  town  of  ^stus,  b.  c.  480. 
(Herod,  vii,  33.)  The  bridge  of  boats  extended, 
according  to  Herodotus,  from  Abydus  to  a  promon- 
tory on  the  European  shore,  between  Sestus  and 
Madytus.  The  town  possessed  a  small  territory 
which  contained  some  gold  mines,  but  Strabo  speaks 
of  them  as  exhansted.  It  was  burnt  by  Darius,  the 
son  d  Hystaspes,  after  his  Scythian  expedition,  for 
fear  that  the  Scythians,  who  were  said  to  be  in  pur- 
suit of  him,  should  take  possession  of  it  (Strab, 
p.  591);  bat  it  most  soon  have  recovered  from  this 
calamity,  for  it  was  afterwards  a  town  of  some  note; 
and  Herodotus  (v.  117)  states  that  it  was  captured 
by  the  Persian  general,  Dauiiacs,  with  other  cities 
on  the  Hellespont  (b,  c.  498),  shortly  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Ionian  rovolt.  In  B,  c.  411, 
Abydus  revolted  fhan  Athens  and  joined  Dercyllidas, 
the  Spartan  commander  in  those  parts.  (Thuc. 
viii.  62.)  Subsequently,  Abydus  made  a  vigo- 
roos  deforce  against  Philip  II.,  king  of  Macedonia, 
before  it  surrendered.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  with  Philip  (b.  c.  196),  the  Romans  declared 
Abydos,  with  other  Asiatic  cities,  to  be  firee. 
(Liv,  zxxiii.  30.)  The  names  of  Abydus  and 
Sestns  are  conpled  together  in  the  old  story  of 
Here  and  Lcander,  who  is  Baid  to  have  swam 
across  the  channel  to  visit  his  mistress  at  Sestns. 
The  distance  between  Abydus  and  Sestus,  from 
port  to  port,  was  about  30  stadia,  according  to 
Strabo.  [0.  L.] 
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8.  In  andent  times  tenned  This,  in  Coptic 
Eb6t,  now  Ardbat  el  Matfoon,  was  the  chief 
town  <^  the  NoMOS  Trinites,  and  was  sitosted 
on  the  Baltr  Tvtuf,  at  a  fhort  distance  fix>m  the 
point  where  that  wster-coone  strii^es  off  from  the 
Nile,  being  aboat  1\  miles  to  the  west  of  the  rirer, 
in  lat.  26°  10'  N.,  long.  32°  3'  E.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  in  Egypt  nnder  the  native 
kings,  and  in  the  Thebaid  ranlced  nest  to  Thebes 
itself.  Here,  according  to  the  belief  generally  pre- 
valent, was  the  borying-place  of  Osiris:  here  Henes, 
the  first  mortal  monarch,  was  bom,  and  the  two  first 
dynasties  in  Manctho  are  composed  of  Thinite  mo- 
narchs.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  had  sunk  to  a 
mere  Tillage,  bat  it  was  still  in  existence  when 
Ammianns  ilarceHinns  wrote,  and  the  seat  of  an 
ancle  of  the  god  Besa. 

Abydns  has  acquired  great  celebrity  of  late  years 
in  consequence  <^  the  important  rains,  nearly  buried 
in  sand,  discovered  on  the  ancient  site,  and  from  the 
nnmerous  tombs,  some  of  them  belonging  to  a  very 
remote  epoch,  which  are  found  in  the  neighbouring 
hills.  Indeed  Flntarch  expressly  states  that  men 
of  distinction  among  the  Egyptians  &eqaentiy  se- 
lected Abydus  as  then:  pUce  of  sepultnre,  in  order 
that  their  remains  might  repose  near  those  of  Osiris. 
The  two  great  edifices,  of  which  remains  still 
exist,  are:  —  1.  An  extensive  {ale,  called  the  Palace 
of  Memnon  (Vltiui6nm>  fiaalKtiov,  Memnomt  regia) 
by  Strabo  and  Pliny;  and  described  by  the  former 
as  resembling  the  Labyrinth  in  general  plan,  althoagh 
neither  so  extensive  nor  so  comphcated.  It  has 
been  proved  by  recent  investigations  that  this  build- 
ing was  the  work  of  a  king  belonging  to  the  I8th 
dynasty,  Kamses  II.,  father  of  Bamses  the  Great. 
2.  A  temple  of  Osiris,  built,  or  at  least  completed 
by  Bamses  the  Great  himself.  In  one  of  the  lateral 
apartments,  Mr.  Bankes  discovered  in  1818  the 
famous  list  of  Egyptian  kings,  now  in  the  British 
liaseum,  known  as  the  Tablet  ofAbydot,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  precious  of  all  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments hitherto  brought  to  light.  It  contains  a 
double  series  of  26  shields  of  the  predecessors  of 
Bamses  the  Great. 

It  most  be  oliserved  that  the  identity  of  Abydus 
with  This  cannot  be  demonstrated.  We  find  fre- 
quent mention  of  the  Thinite  Nome,  and  of  Abydus 
as  its  chief  town,  but  no  ancient  geographer  names 
This  except  Stephnnns  Byzantinns,  who  tells  us  that 
it  was  a  town  of  Egypt  in  the  vicmity  of  Abydus. 
It  is  perfectly  clear,  however,  that  if  they  were 
distinct  they  must  have  been  intimately  coimected, 
and  that  Abydus  must  liave  obscured  and  eventually 
taken  the  place  rf  This.  (Strab.  p.  8 13,  seq. ;  Pint. 
/«.  ««  Oj.  1 8 ;  Plin.  T.  9 ;  Ptol.  iv.  6 ;  Antonin.  Itiner. 
p.  158,  ed.  Wessel.;  Stepb.  B.  «.  t>.  @is;  Amm. 
Hare  xix.  12.  §  3;  Wilkinson,  Topography  of 
TIttbes,  p.  397;  Kenrick,  Ancient  Egypt,  vol.  i 
p.  45.)  [W.B.] 

A'BYLA,  or  A-BILA  MONS  or  COLUMNA 
('ASuAij  or  'ASlAij  crfiKri,  'ASuXi/f,  Eratosth.: 
Ximiera,  Jebd-el-Mina,  or  Monte  del  Hacho),  a 
high  precipitons  rock,  fiirming  the  E.  extremity  of 
the  S.,  or  African,  coast  of  the  narrow  entrance  from 
the  Atlantic  to  ibo  Mediterranean  (Fretum  Gadi- 
tannm  or  Hercnleom,  Strait*  of  Gibraltar).  It 
forms  an  outlying  spur  of  the  range  of  mountains 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  nnder  the  name  of 
Septom  Fratrcs  (Jebel  Zatout,  i.  e.  Ape't  Sill), 
and  which  appear  to  have  been  originally  included 
under  the  name  of  Abyla.    They  may  be  r^arded 
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as  the  NW.  end  of  the  Lesser  Atlas.  The  rock  is 
connected  with  the  main  range  by  a  low  and  narrow 
t<»gue  of  land,  about  8  miles  long,  occupied,  in 
ancient  times,  by  a  Bonuin  fortress  (Castellum  «d 
Septem  Fratres),  and  now  by  the  Spanish  town  of 
Ceuta  or  Sebta,  the  citadel  <£  which  is  on  the  bill 
itself.  The  rock  of  Abyla,  with  the  opposite  roclc 
of  Calpe  (^G%br(Utar)  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  formed 
the  renowned  "  Columns  of  Hercules"  ('HpoxXcfcu 
(TTtJAai,  or  simply  trr/jXai),  so  called  from  the 
fiiblo  that  they  were  originally  one  moontun,  which 
was  torn  asunder  by  Hercules.  (Strab.  pp.  170, 
829  ;  Plin.  iii.  prooem.,  v.  1;  Mebt,  ii.  6  ;  JSx- 
ploration  Sdtatijique  de  lAlgirie,  torn.  viii.  p. 
301.)  [P.  SO 

ACACE'SIUM  ('Ajcaid^wi':  Eth.  'Akok^itms), 
a  town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  of  lanhasia,  at 
the  fiwt  of  a  hill  of  the  same  name,  and  36  stadia 
on  the  road  from  Megalopolis  to  Phigalea.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Acacus,  son  of  Lycaun ; 
and  according  to  some  traditions  Hermes  was  brought 
up  at  this  place  by  Acacus,,and  hence  derived  the 
surname  of  Acacesius.  Upon  the  hill  there  was  » 
statue  in  stone,  in  the  time  of  Pansanias,  of  Hermes 
Acacesius;  and  four  stadia  from  the  town  was  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Despoena.  This  temple  pro- 
bably stood  on  the  hill,  on  which  are  now  the  re- 
mains of  the  church  of  St.  Ellas.  (Paus,  viiL  S. 
§  2,  via.  27.  §  4,  viiL  S6.  §  10;  Steph.  Byi.  «.  t>.; 
Boss,  Jteiten  im  Peloponma,  vol.  L  p.  87.) 

ACADEHI'A.    [Athejiaii.] 

ACADETIA  or  ACADITJA,  a  region  in  the  NW 
of  India,  traversed  by  Alexander.     (Curt.  viii.  lO. 

§19.)  ,    ,  [P.  a] 

ACALANDRUS  (^tuciXaylpoi),  a  river  of  Lu- 
cania,  flowing  into  the  gnlf  of  Tarentum.  It  is  men- 
tioned both  by  Pliny  anil  Strabo,  the  former  of  whom 
appears  to  place  it  to  the  north  of  Heiaclea:  but  his 
authority  is  not  very  distinct,  and  Strabo,  on  the  con- 
trary, clearly  states  that  it  was  in  the  territory  of 
Thurii,on  which  accomit  Alexander  of  Kpiros  sought 
to  transfer  to  its  banks  the  general  assembly  of  tlio 
Italian  Greeks  that  bad  been  previously  held  at  He- 
raclea.  [Hebacxsa.]  Clnverius  and  other  top». 
gisphers,  fallowing  the  authority  of  Pliny,  have  iden- 
tified it  with  tixSaiandrtUa,  a  small  river  between  the 
Basiento  and  Agri ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Banio  and  Bomanelli  are  correct  in  supposing  it  to 
be  a  small  stream,  still  called  the  Calandro,  flovring 
into  the  sea  a  little  N.  of  Soteto,  and  about  10  miles 
S.  of  the  month  of  the  Siris  or  Sinno.  It  was  poro- 
bably  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  Hei>i- 
clea  and  Thurii.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  §  15;  Strab.  p. 
280;  Cluver./tai.  p.  1277;  Barrios  de  Ant.  Calabr. 
V.  20;  BomanelU,  vol.  i.  p.  244.)  [E.  U.  B.l 
ACAMAS,  ACAMANTIS.  [Cyprus.] 
ACANTHUS  ('Aicai-floj  :  Eth.  •Ajt((v9iot: 
Eriuo),  s  town  on  the  E.  side  of  the  isthmus, 
which  connects  the  peninsula  of  Acte  with  Chalci- 
dice,  and  about  1  \  mile  above  the  canal  of  Xerxes. 
[Athos.]  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  An- 
dres, and  became  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 
Xerxes  stopped  here  on  his  march  into  Greece  (b.  c. 
480)  and  praised  the  inhabitants  for  the  zeal  which 
they  displayed  in  his  service.  Acanthus  surrendered 
to  Brasidas  b  c.424,  and  its  independence  was  shortly 
afterwards  goarantced  in  the  treaty  of  peace  made 
between  Athens  and  Sparta.  The  Acanthians  noain  • 
ttuned  their  independence  against  the  Olynthians, 
bat  eventoally  became  subject  to  the  kings  of  Mace- 
donia.   In  the  war  between  the  Bomans  and  Philip 
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(b.  c.  SOO)  Aeaothns  vas  taken  and  plnnderad  by 
theflect  of  the  republic.  Stnibo  and  Ptolemy  erro- 
sanslj  jiace  Acuithus  on  the  Singitic  gnjf,  but 
ibat  can  be  no  doobt  that  the  tovm  was  on  the 
StrTmonic  galf^  as  u  stated  by  Herodotus  and  other 
antkaitiec  the  error  may  have  perhaps  arisen  irom 
tbetaiiusy  of  Acanthus  having  stretched  as  &r  as 
the  SisgitiQ  gn]£.  At  £Wiso,  the  site  of  Acanthos, 
theie  are  the  rains  of  a  large  ancient  mole,  advancing 
B  a  cnrre  into  the  sea,  and  abo,  on  the  N.  side  of 
tie  hill  npon  irhicb  tlie  Tillage  stands,  some  re- 
RSfiB  of  an  ancient  vail,  constructed  of  square 
Udcks  of  giey  granite.  On  the  oun  of  Acanthus 
£sued  beknr  is  a  lion  killing  a  bull,  which  confirms 
the  acooont  of  Herodotus  (rii.  125),  thnt  on  the 
■srcfa  of  Xerxes  from  Acanthns  to  Therme,  lions 
Kued  the  cainds  which  carried  the  prorisions. 
(Uend.  -vii.  115,  soq.  121,  seq.;  Thnc.  ir.  84,  seq. 
T.  18;  Xiai.  Bell  r.  S;  liv.  xni  45;  Plut. 
(i¥KsL  GrtKC  30;  Strab.  p.  330;  Leake,  Norfk- 
e*  Gmee,  toI.  iii.  p.  147.) 
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cx)i!r  OF  ACMirava. 

1  (ZVubxir),  a  dty  of  £gypt,  on  the  western 
Imk  cf  the  >ii]e,  120  stadia  S.  cf  Memphis.  It 
•as  in  the  Skmphite  Nome,  and,  therefore,  in  the 
Eeptanamis.  It  was  celebrated  fbr  a  temple  of 
Oiaiis,  and  receired  its  name  from  a  sacred  cnclo- 
sen  ctiDipofed  of  the  Acanthns,  (Strab.  p.  809; 
Bind.  L  97;  Steph.  B.  ».  v.;  Ptol.  iT.5.§  55, who 
talb  the  town  'AKcatav  n<j\i>.) 

ACABXA'NIA  {'AKoprayla  :  'Axapydr,  ^ot, 
Acunan,  -inis),  the  most  westerly  province  of 
Gncce,  was  bonnded  m  the  N.  by  the  Ambracian 
;n!t  <n  the  NE.  by  Amphilocbia,  on  the  W.  and  SW. 
hr  the  Ionian  sea,  and  on  the  E.  by  Aetolia.  It 
cotfained  about  1571  squai«  miles.  Under  the  Ro- 
saas,  or  probably  a  little  earlier,  the  river  Achelons 
£?nied  the  boundary  between  Acamania  and  Aetolia ; 
bat  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  terri- 
tory of  Oeniadae,  which  was  one  of  the  Acamanian 
totnis,  extended  E.  of  this  river.  The  interior  of 
Afssania  is  corered  with  forests  and  mountains  of 
to  gnat  deration,  to  which  some  modem  writers 
enomosly  give  tlie  name  of  Crania.  [Cramia.] 
Between  theie  mountains  there  are  several  lakes, 
ud  many  fatile  vallies.  The  chief  river  of  the 
nxmtry  is  the  Achelous,  which  in  the  lower  part  of 
13  eonne  flows  through  a  vast  plain  of  great  na- 
tural fertility,  called  after  itself  the  Faracheloitis. 
This  plain  is  at  prcsoit  covered  with  marshes,  and 
the  greater  part  of  it  aj^Kais  to  have  been  formed 
bj  the  alln-nal  depodtians  of  the  Achelous.  Otring 
to  this  drcumstacce,  and  to  the  river  having  &e- 
qsoiily  altered  its  cliannel,  the  sonthem  part  of  the 
mast  of  Acamania  has  undergone  nnmerons  changes. 
The  dwf  afflnent  of  the  Achelous  in  Acamania  is 
the  Anspos  ('Aroa-oi),  which  flowed  into  the  main 
•tnam  80  stadia  S.  of  Stratns.  There  are  several 
prasontories  on  the  coast,  but  of  these  only  two  are 
eperiaDy  named,  the  promontory  of  AcTltru,  and 


that  of  Crithote  (KptBarrli),  ax  the  W.  coast,  form- 
ing one  side  of  the  small  bay,  on  which  the  town  of 
Astacns  stood.  Of  the  inland  lakes,  the  only  one 
mentioned  by  name  is  that  of  Melite  (MiAItt)  :  Tri- 
htrdAo'),  30  stadia  long  and  20  bread,  N.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Achelous,  in  the  territory  of  the  Oeni- 
adae. There  was  a  lagoon,  or  salt  lake,  between 
Leucas  and  the  Ambracian  golf,  to  which  Strabo 
(p.  459)  gives  the  name  of  Myrtnnlinm  (Mtip- 
TovyTioyy.  Although  the  soil  of  Acamania  was 
fertile,  it  was  not  much  cultivated  by  the  inha^ 
bitants.  The  products  of  the  country  are  rarely 
mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers.  Pliny  speaks  of 
iron  mines  (xxxvi.  19.  s.  30),  and  also  of  a  pearl- 
fishery  off  Actiimi  (ix.  56).  A  modem  traveller 
states  th-tt  the  rocks  in  Acamania  indicate,  in  many 
pUces,  the  presence  of  copper,  and  he  was  also 
informed,  on  good  authority,  that  the  mountains 
produce  coal  and  sulphur  in  abundance.  (^Journal 
of  the  Geographical  Society,  ToL  iii.  p,  79.)  The 
chief  woalUi  of  the  inhabitants  consisted  in  their 
herds  and  flocks,  which  pasttired  in  the  rich  mea- 
dovrs  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Achelous.  There 
were  numerous  islands  off  the  western  coast  of  Acar- 
nania.  Of  these  the  most  important  were  the 
EcHiKADES,  extending  from  the  month  of  the 
Achelous  .ilong  the  shore  to  the  K. ;  the  Taphiae 
Insuuue,  lying  between  Lencas  and  Acamania,  and 
Leucas  itself,  which  originally  formed  part  of  the 
mainland  of  Acamania,  but  was  afterwards  scpa- 
rntod  from  the  latter  by  a  canal.  (Bespecting  Acar- 
nimia  in  general  see  Strab.  p.  459,  seq. ;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  488,  seq. ;  Fiedler, 
Unite  durch  Griechenland,  vol.  i.  p.  1 58,  seq.) 

Amphilochia,  which  is  sometimes  reckoned  a  part 
of  Acamania,   is  spoken  cf  in  a  separate  article. 

[AmPBIIX)CHIA.] 

The  name  of  Acamania  appears  to  have  been 
unknown  in  the  earliest  times.  Homer  only  calls 
the  country  opposite  Ithaca  and  Cephallenia,  under 
the  general  name  of  Epeinis  (^eipor),  or  the  main- 
land (Strab.  p.  451,  sub  fin.),  although  he  frequently 
mentions  the  Aetolians.* 

The  country  is  said  to  have  been  originaUy  in* 
habited  by  the  Taphil,  or  Teleboae,  the  Leleges, 
and  the  Cureles.  The  Taphii,  or  Teleboae  were 
chiefly  found  in  the  islands  off  the  western  coast 
of  Acamania,  where  they  maintained  themselves 
by  piracy.  [Tblbboax.]  The  Leleges  were  more 
widely  disseminated,  and  were  also  in  possession  at 
one  period  of  Aetolia,  Locris,  and  other  parts  of 
Greece.  [Lklboes.]  The  Curetes  are  said  to  have 
come  from  Aetolia,  and  to  have  settled  in  Acamania, 
after  they  had  been  expelled  from  the  former  country 
by  Aetolns  and  his  foUowen  (Strab.  p.  465).  The 
name  of  Acamania  is  derived  from  Acaman,  the  son 
of  Alcmaeon,  who  is  said  to  have  settled  at  the  month 
of  the  Achelous.  (Thnc.  ii.  102.)  If  this  tra- 
dition is  of  any  value,  it  would  intimate  that  an 
Argive  colony  settled  on  the  coast  of  Acamania  at 
an  early  period.     In  the  middle  of  the  7th  centurj 


*  In  the  year  b.  c.  239,  the  Acamanians,  in  th« 

embassy  which  they  sent  to  Rome  to  solicit  assist- 
ance, pleaded  that  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
expedition  against  Troy,  the  ancestor  of  Rome,  being 
the  first  time  probably,  as  Thirlwall  remarki,  that 
they  had  ever  boasted  of  the  omission  of  their  name 
from  the  Homeric  catalogue.  (Justin,  zxviii.  1 ; 
Strab.  p.  462 ;  Thirlwall,  Sitt.  of  Greece,  vol,  viii, 
H>.  119, 120.) 
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B.  c.,  the  Corinthiuu  foonded  Lencms,  Anactntimn, 
Sollinm,  and  other  towns  oa  the  cosst.  (Strab. 
p.  452.)  The  original  inhabitants  of  the  coiatiy 
vera  driren  more  into  the  interior;  thej  nerer  made 
mach  progress  in  the  arts  of  drilised  li&;  and 
eren  at  the  time  of  the  Feloponnesian  war,  the; 
were  a  rode  and  barhoroos  people^  engaged  in  con- 
thmal  wars  with  their  neighbours,  and  Uring  bj 
iobbe(7  and  piracy.  (Thuc.  i.  5.)  Tlie  Acar- 
nanians,  however,  were  Greeks,  and  as  such  were 
Allowed  to  contend  in  the  great  Pan-Hellenic  games, 
althongh  thej  were  doeely  connected  with  their 
neigbbonis,  the  Agraeans  and  Amphilochians  on 
the  gnlf  of  Ambrada,  who  were  barbarian  or  non- 
Hellenic  nations.  Like  other  mde  mountaineers, 
the  Acamanians  are  praised  for  their  fidelity  and 
courage.  They  formed  good  light-armed  troops, 
and  were  excellent  slingers.  Thej  lived,  for  the 
most  part  dispersed  in  villages,  retiring,  when  at- 
tacked, to  the  moontains.  They  were  united,  how- 
ever, in  a  political  League,  of  which  Aristotle  wrote 
an  accoimt  in  a  work  now  lost  (^Aicofviimr  noXi- 
rtia,  Strab.  p.  321.)  Thncydides  mentions  a  hill, 
named  Olpae,  near  the  Ampjiilochian  Argos,  which 
the  Acamanians  had  fortified  as  a  place  of  judicial 
meeting  for  the  settlement  of  dispates.  (llinc.  iii. 
105.)  The  meetings  of  the  Lragne  were  usually 
held  at  Stratus,  which  was  the  chief  town  in  Acar- 
nimia  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  6.  §  4;  comp.  Thuc.  ii.  80); 
hut,  in  the  time  of  the  Bomans,  the  meetings  took 
place  either  at  Thyrinm,  or  at  Leucas,  the  latter  of 
which  places  became,  at  that  time,  the  chief  city  in 
Acaraania  (Liv.  xzxiii.  16,  U;  Polyb.  xzriii.  5.) 
At  an  early  period,  when  pari  of  Amphilochia  be- 
longed to  the  Acamanians,  they  used  to  hold  a  public 
jn^cial  congress  at  Olpae,  a  tbrtified  hill  about  3 
miles  from  Atgos  Amphilochicum.  Of  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  League  we  have  scarcely  any  par- 
ticulars. We  learn  from  an  inscription  fonnd  at 
purUa,  the  site  of  ancient  Actium,  that  there  was 
a  Council  and  a  general  assembly  of  the  people,  by 
which  decrees  were  passed.  (^So(e  t^  ^ovA^  koI 
Ty  Koiyf  tmi  'tutapviiiay).  At  the  head  of  the 
I.eagne  there  was  a  Strategos  (Sr/xtrrrydi)  or 
General;  and  the  Cotmcil  had  a  Secretary  (^•ypamia- 
•tfO),  who  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  import- 
ance, as  in  the  Achaean  and  Aetolian  Leagues. 
The  chief  priest  (i(pmci\os)  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Actiom  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of 
high  rank;  and  dther  his  name  or  that  of  the  Stra- 
tegos was  employed  for  official  dates,  like  that  of  the 
fint  Arehoo  at  Athens.  (Bockh,  Corpus  Intcript. 
No.  1793.) 

The  history  of  the  Acamanians  begins  in  the  time 
of  the  Feloponnesian  war.  Their  hatred  against 
the  Corinthian  settlers,  who  had  deprived  them  of 
all  their  best  ports,  natnially  led  them  to  side  with 
the  Athenians;  but  the  immediate  cause  of  tlieir 
alliance  with  the  latter  arose  from  the  expulsion  of 
the  Amphilochians  from  the  town  of  Argos  Amphi- 
lochicum by  the  Corinthian  settlers  from  Ambrada, 
about  B.O.  432.  The  Acamanians  espoused  tlie 
cause  of  the  expelled  Amphilochians,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  the  restoration  of  the  latter,  they  apphed  for 
-assistance  to  Athens.  The  Athenians  accordingly 
sent  an  expedition  under  Phormio,  who  took  Argos, 
expelled  the  Ambradots,  and  restored  the  town  to 
the  Amphilochians  and  Acamanians.  An  alUance 
was  now  formally  concluded  between  the  Acama- 
.nians  and  Athenians.  The  only  towns  of  Acamania 
which  did  not  join  it  were  Oeniadae  and  Astacos. 


ACABNAinA. 
The  Acamanians  were  of  great  aerrioe  in  i»i«inf«;n. 
ing  the  supremacy  of  Athens  in  the  western  part  a 
Greece,  and  they  distinguished  themnelves  partico' 
lariy  in  B.  c.  426,  when  they  gained  a  aignal  victorj 
under  the  command  of  Demoethenes  over  the  Pelo' 
ponnesians  and  Ambraciots  at  Olpae.  (Thnc  iii 
105,  seq.)  At  the  conclusion  of  this  <»mpaigii  the} 
condnded  a  peace  with  the  Ambraciots,  althougli 
they  still  continued  allies  of  Athens(Thac.  iii.  114.] 
In  B.C.  391  we  find  the  Acamanians  engaged  in 
war  with  the  Achaeans,  who  had  taken  possessim 
of  Calydon  in  Aetolia;  and  as  the  Utter  were  hard 
pressed  by  the  Acamanians,  they  applied  for  aid  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  who  sent  an  army  into  Acar- 
nania,  commanded  by  Agesilaus.  The  latter  ravaeed 
the  conntiy,  but  his  expedition  was  not  attended 
with  any  lasting  consequences  (Xen.  Sell.  iv.  6). 
After  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  Aetoliaos 
conquered  most  of  the  tovms  in  the  weist  of  Acar- 
nania;  and  the  Acamanians  in  consequence  united 
themselves  doeely  to  the  Macedonian  kings,  to  whom 
they  remained  fiiithinl  in  their  varions  vicissitudes 
of  fortune.  They  refused  to  desert  the  cause  of 
Philip  in  his  vrar  with  the  Bomans,  and  it  was  not 
till  after  the  captnre  of  Leucas,  their  principal  town, 
and  the  defeat  of  Philip  at  Cynoscephalae  that  they 
submitted  to  the  Bomans.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  16 — 17.) 
When  Antiochus  III.  king  of  Syria,  invaded  Greece, 
B.  o.  191,  the  Acamanians  were  persuaded  by  their 
countryman  Mnasilochus  to  espouse  his  cause;  but 
on  the  expulsion  of  Antiochus  from  Greece,  they 
came  again  under  the  supremacy  of  Borne.  (Liv. 
xxxvi.  1 1 — 12.)  In  the  settlement  of  the  a&irs  of 
Greece  by  Aemilins  Patilus  and  the  Boman  commis- 
sioners after  the  defeat  of  Persetis  (b.  c.  168), 
Leucas  was  separated  from  Acamania,  but  no  other 
change  was  made  in  the  country.  (Liv.  xlv.  31.) 
When  Greece  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Boman 
province,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Acamania  was  an- 
nexed to  the  province  of  Arhaia  or  of  Epeirus,  bnt 
it  is  mentioned  at  a  kter  time  as  part  of  Epdnis. 
[AcBAiA,  No.  3.]  The  inhabitants  of  several  of 
its  towns  were  removed  by  Augustus  to  Nicopolis, 
which  he  founded  after  the  battle  of  Actium  [Ni- 
copous];  and  in  the  time  of  this  emperor  the 
country  is  described  by  Sttabo  as  utterly  worn  out 
and  exhausted.     (Strab.  p.  460.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  towns  of  Acamania. 
On  the  Ambracian  gulf,  from  £.  to  W. :  Ludiaka, 
Echinus  ("Ex'ws,  Steph.  B.  ».t>.;  Plin.  iv.  2;  Ai 
Vtuili),  Ueracleia  (Plin.  iv.2;  Vonilza),  Asacto- 
KiuM,  Acnuu.  On  or  near  the  west  of  the 
Ionian  sea,  from  N.  to  S.:  Tiiybidu,  Pai.aerus, 
Alyzia,  Soujcm,  Astacvs,  Oeniadae.  In  the 
interior  from  S.  to  N.:  Old  Oenia  [Oenia- 
dab],  Cobohta,  Metropous,  Stbatcs,  Bhyn- 
chns  (yiyXOf)t  i>^*i'  Stratus,  of  uncertain  site 
(PoL  ap.  Ath.  iii.  p.  95,  d.);  Phytia  or  Phoe- 
TBIAS,  Mbdeom.     The  Boman  Itiuenuies  mention 
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aif  m  nad  in  Aarnaou,  which  led  team  Astimn 
■kog  the  cont  to  Calyxkn  in  AetoKa. 

ACCI  CAni:  Ctnifiz  e{  eir/'o,  between  Granada 
txi  Baa),  a  coosideiable  inluid  city  of  His])anu 
TinwoBrass,  en  the  borden  of  Baetica;  under  the 
Booaas  a  oiliiny,  irith  the  Jos  Latinum,  nndei  the 
fall  name  of  Coloaia  Jolis  Gemella  Acdtana.  Its 
ooas  are  nnmenns,  bearing  the  heads  of  Augoitns, 
Tibsiss,  Gennanioos,  Drasna,  and  Calignla,  and 
the  <BBjnu  of  the  kgiaos  iii.  and  tL,  fnxa  which  it 
was  eairxiaed  bj  Jnlias  or  Angustns,  and  fiom 
which  is  derired  the  same  of  Gemella  (Itin.  Ant. 
fp.  402,  40t;  Flin.  iii.  3.  a.  4;  Inacr.  ap.  Gmter, 
JlS'I,-  Eckhel,  toL  L  pp.  34 — 35;  Sasche,«.r.) 
AcendingtoMacTDbins  QSat.  L  19),  JUars  was  wor- 
>Up{ed  here  with  his  head  sammnded  with  the 
iBzi's  njs,  onder  the  name  of  Ketos.  Soch  an 
mJilRn  is  aeoi  en  the  coins.  [P.  S.] 

AXTCUA,  a  small  town  of  Apnha,  mentioned 
odIt  kT  LiTj  (xxir.  20)  as  one  of  the  places  recovered 
bj  Q.  Fabiu  fitun  the  Carthaginians  in  the  fifth 
fear  of  the  Second  Pnnic  War,  b.  c.  214.  It  ap- 
pean  £ram  this  passage  to  have  been  scmewfaeie  in 
the  ndghbomhood  of  Loceria,  bat  its  exact  site  is 
liB^nofni.  \E,  H.  B.J 

ACE  CA«h:  Elk.'Aiauiit\  the  AocHO  CA^X") 
of  theOM  Testament  (Jadg.  i.  31),  the  Akka  of  the 
Aj^ie,  a  ceUnated  town  and  haiboor  on  the  shores 
rf  Phmkia,  in  laL  32°  54',  long.  35°  6'  E.  It  is 
aaatei  on  the  point  of  a  small  promontory,  the 
urtheni  extnanity  of  a  circular  bay,  of  which  the 
qfCBte  or  southern  horn  is  formed  hj  one  of  the 
i^ges  of  Uonnt  CaimeL  During  the  period  that 
Pldanf  Soter  was  is  poesessioo  of  Coele-Sjria,  it 
necned  the  name  of  Ptolehais  (nTaA<;uiti:  £th. 
nralupair^,  nrgAffuue^s),  bj  which  it  was  long 
^siiaguisfaed.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius 
it  becaaie  a  Soman  cdonj,  and  was  styled  CoLoaiA 
Ci.atn>n  Cazsakis  Ptolemais,  or  simply  CoLOiaA 
PnH.EaiAis;  but  from  the  time  when  it  was  occupied 
if  the  kn^hta  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  it  has  been 
paenDy  known  all  over  Christendom  as  St  Jean 
iAen,  or  amply  ^ere. 

The  adnntagea  o&nd  by  the  poeitioo  of  Acre 
•CR  Rcognjeed  from  an  early  period  by  those  who 
desind  to  keep  the  cmnnwuid  of  the  Syrian  coast, 
bat  it  did  not  rise  to  eminence  until  after  the  decay 
cf  Tyie  and  Sdon.  When  Strabo  wrote  (p.  758),  it 
■as  already  a  great  dty ;  and  although  it  has  nnder- 
pjot  many  ridsntudee,  it  has  always  maintained 
%  certain  degree  of  importanoe.  It  originally  be- 
kqpd  to  the  Phoenicians,  and,  though  nominally 
iadaded  within  the  territory  cf  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
na  aerer  conquered  by  the  Israelites.  It  afterwards 
pand  intp  the  hands  of  the  Babylonians,  and  {hmi 
tlian  to  the  Persians.  Acotffding  to  the  first  dis- 
Iribatioo  of  the  dominifHis  of  Alexander  it  was 
wgned  to  Piolemy  Soter,  but  subsequently  fell 
mdcr  the  Sekucidae,  and  after  changing  hands  le- 
|ca!eiily  eycntually  feil  onder  the  dominion  of  Borne. 
It  is  said  at  present  to  contain  &om  15,000  to 
20,000  inhabitants.  [W.  B.] 

A'CELUM  (.Atolo),  a  town  of  the  interior  of 
Tmctia,  ritoated  near  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  about 
18  ndln  NVl'.  of  Trevito.  (Plin.  iiL  19.  s.  23 ;  PtoL 
m.  1.  §  30.)  The  name  is  written  'AKtSov  in  our 
nlitiaoa  aS  Ptcteny,  bat  the  correctness  of  the  form 
Acdms  grren  by  Pliny  is  confirmed  by  that  of  the 
uudon  town.  We  learn  from  Paulns  Diaconus  (iiL 
25,  where  it  is  corruptly  written  AdUatm),  that  it 
m  a  bishop's  see  in  the  6tfa  centary.  [E.  H.  B."] 
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ACERRAECAx'^:  Acerranns).  1.  A  dty  in 
the  interior  of  Campania,  about  8  miles  ME.  of 
Naples,  still  called  ^cerro.  It  first  appears  in  his- 
tory as  an  independent  dty  during  the  great  war  of 
the  Campanians  and  Latins  against  Borne;  shortly 
sfter  the  condnsion  of  which,  in  B.C.  332,  the  Acer- 
lani,  in  commco  with  several  other  Campanian  dties, 
obtained  the  Bunan  "  dvitas,"  but  without  the  right 
of  soffiage.  The  period  at  which  this  latter  privi- 
ly was  granted  them  is  not  mentioned,  bat  it  is 
certain  that  they  ultimatdy  obtained  the  fall  rights 
of  Boman  dtizens.  (liv.  viii.  17;  Feetns,  «.  r. 
Jfuntc^mim,  Uimaf$,  and  Ptaefectttra,  pp.  127, 
142,  233,  ed.  Hfiller.)  In  the  second  Punio  war 
it  was  faithful  to  the  Boman  alliance,  on  which  ac- 
count it  was  besieged  by  Hannibal  in  B.  c.  216,  and 
being  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants  in  despair,  was 
plundered  and  burnt.  But  after  the  expulsion  <€ 
Hannibal  from  Campania,  the  Aoertani,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Boman  senate,  returned  to  and  rebuilt 
their  dty,  B.C.  210.     (Liv.  xiiii.  17,  xxviL  3.) 

During  the  Social  War  it  was  besieged  by  tbs 
Samnite  general,  C.  Paptus,  but  ofiered  so  vigonnu 
a  resistance  that  he  was  unable  to  reduce  it.  (Ap- 
pan.  B.  C.  i.  42, 45.)  Virgil  pnises  the  fertili^  of 
its  territory,  but  the  town  itself  had  sufiered  so  much 
£n»n  the  frequent  inundations  of  the  river  Clanios, 
on  which  it  was  situated,  that  it  was  in  his  time  al- 
most deserted.  (Virg.  Gtorg.  iL  225 ;  and  Serviiu 
ad  loe.;  SiL  ItaL  viii.  537;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  21.)  It 
subsequently  received  a  colony  under  Angostns  (Lib, 
Colon,  p.  229),  and  Strabo  speaks  of  it  in  ctxyunc- 
tion  with  NoU  and  Mnceiia,  apparently  as  a  place  cf 
some  conseqnence.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  to 
have  retained  its  colonial  rank,  but  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  as  an  atdiaaij  mnnidpal  town.  (Stnb.  r. 
pp.  247,  249;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Orell.  Imcr.  no. 
3716.)  The  modem  town  of  Acerra  retains  the 
site  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  ancient  one,  bat  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  vestiges  of  antiquity,  except 
a  few  inscriptions,  remain  there.  (Lupuli,  Ittr  Vemt- 
m.  p.  10 — 12.)  The  cdns  with  an  Oscan  legend 
which  were  referred  by  Eckhd  and  earlier  numisma- 
tists toAoerrae,  belong  properly  to  Atkixa.  (Mil- 
lingen,  Namumatique  d»  tAncicmie  Italie,  p.  190; 
Friedlknder,  Oikuclien  Munzen,  p.  15.) 

2.  A  dty  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Insubres.  Polybius  describes  it  merely  as  situ- 
ated between  the  Alps  and  the  Po;  and  his  words 
are  coped  by  Stephanos  of  Byzantimn:  bat  Strabo 
tells  us  that  it  was  near  Cremona;  and  the  Tabula 
places  it  aa  the  road  fi?om  that  dty  to  Laos  Pompeia 
{Lodi  Vecckio),  at  a  distance  of  22  Boman  nules 
from  the  latter  place,  and  13  ftom  Cremona.  These 
distances  coincide  with  the  podtion  of  Gherra  or 
Gera,  a  village,  or  rather  subuib  of  PiadghctUme, 
on  die  right  bank  of  the  river  Adda.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  place  of  considenble  strength  and  im- 
portance (probably  as  commanding  the  passage  of  the 
Adda)  even  before  the  Boman  conquest:  and  in  B.C. 
222,  held  out  for  a  considenble  time  against  tho 
consuls  Marcellos  and  Sdpio,  bnt  was  compelled  to 
snirender  after  the  battle  of  Clastidium.  (Pol.  ii.  34 ; 
Plat.  Jfarc.  6 ;  Zonar.  viii.  20 ;  Stisb.  T.  p.  247 ; 
Steph.  B.  $.  V. ;  Tab.  Peat. ;  Cluver.  Ital  p.  244.) 

3.  A  third  town  of  the  name,  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  Vatkiae,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  14. 
s.  19)  as  having  been  situated  in  XJmbria,  but  it  was 
already  destroyed  in  bis  time,  and  all  due  to  its  po- 
sition is  lost.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ACES  ("AAcqs),  a  river  of  Asia,  flowing  throngh 
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a  pUin  snmnisded  bj  moantains,  respecting  which 
a8tot7istoldb7Herodotiis(iii.ll7).  Geographers 
ore  not  agreed  as  to  the  locaUtr.  It  seems  to  be 
somewhere  in  Central  Asia,  £.  of  the  Caspian.  It 
is  prettj  clear,  at  all  events,  that  the  Aces  of  He- 
rodotus is  not  the  Indian  river  Acesines.    [P.  S.] 

ACESINES  Q'/ucfalyris),  a  river  of  SicUy,  which 
flows,  into  the  sea  to  the  soath  of  Tauromeniom. 
Its  name  occurs  only  in  Thocydides  (iv.  25)  on 
occasioa  of  the  attack  made  an  Naxos  by  the  Hes- 
senians  in  B.  c.  425  :  but  it  is  evidently  the  same 
river  which  is  called  by  Pliny  (iii.  8)  Asinks,  and 
by  Vibios  Sequester  (p.  4)  Aannus.  Both  these 
writers  place  it  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Tauromeniom,  and  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  river 
now  called  by  the  Arabic  name  of  Cantara,  a  con- 
siderable stream,  which,  after  following  tbronghoot 
its  course  the  northern  boundary  of  Aetna,  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  sea  immediately  to  the  S.  of 
Capo  Schiii,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Naxos.  The 
QsoauJta  of  Appian  (jB.  C.  v.  109)  is  probably 
only  another  name  for  the  same  river,  Cluverius 
appears  to  be  nustakcn  in  regarding  the  Fiume 
Fnddo  IS  the  Acesines  :  it  is  a  very  small  stream, 
while  the  Cantara  is  one  of  the  hugest  rivers  in 
Sicily,  and  could  hardly  have  been  omitted  by 
Pliny.  (Cluver.  Sicit  p.  93 ;  Mannert,  vol.  ix.  pt. 
IL  p.  284.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ACESINES  QtMtnimt:  Chenab:  Dionysius 
Periegetes,  v.  1 138,  makes  the  <  long,  if  any  choose 
to  consider  this  an  authority),  the  chief  of  the 
five  great  tributaries  of  the  Indus,  which  give  the 
name  of  Panjab  (i.  e.  Five  Waten)  to  the  great 
pUun  of  NW.  India.  These  rivers  are  described, 
in  their  connection  with  each  other,  nnder  India. 
The  Acesines  was  the  second  of  them,  reckoning 
from  the  W.,  and,  after  receiving  the  waters  of  all 
the  rest,  retained  its  name  to  its  junction  with  the 
Indus,  in  Ut.  28°  55'  N.,  long.  70°  28'  E.  Its 
Sanscrit  name  was  Chandrabhaga,  which  wonld 
have  been  Hellenized  into  ScwSpoitiayos,  a  word  so 
like  to  'fifSpo^iir/o!,  or  'AKtfyu^/n^arto!,  that  the 
fdlowcrs  of  Alexander  changed  the  name  to  avoid 
the  evil  omen,  the  more  so  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
disaster  which  befell  the  Macedonian  tlect  at  the 
tnrbnlent  junction  of  the  river  with  the  Uydaspes 
(Ritter,  Erdhmde  von  Asien,  vol.  iv.  pt.  L  p.  456 : 
for  other  references  see  Ikoia.)  [P.  S.] 

ACESTA.     [Seoesta.] 

ACHAEI  CAxoioI),  one  of  the  four  races  into 
which  the  Hellenes  are  usually  divided.  In  the 
heroic  age  they  are  found  in  that  part  of  Thessaly 
in  which  Phthia  and  Hellas  were  situated,  and  also 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Peloponnesus,  more  especially 
in  Argos  and  Sparta.  Argoe  was  frequently  called 
the  Achaean  Argos  ('Ajryoj  'Ax<>ii''c<i>',  Horn.  //. 
ix.  141)  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Felasgian 
Argos  in  Thessaly;  bat  Sparta  is  generally  men- 
tioned as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Achaean  race 
in  Peloponnesus.  Thessaly  and  Peloponnesus  were 
thus  the  two  chief  abodes  of  this  people;  but 
there  were  various  traditions  respecting  their  origin, 
and  a  difference  of  opinion  existed  among  the  an- 
cients, whether  the  Thessalian  or  the  Peloponnesian 
Achocans  were  the  more  ancient.  They  were 
usually  represented  as  descendants  of  Achaeus,  the 
son  of  Xuthus  and  Creusa,  and  consequently  the 
brother  of  Ion  and  grandson  of  Hellen.  Pausonias 
(vii.  1)  rehtted  that  Achaens  went  back  to  Thessaly, 
and  recovered  the  dominions  of  which  his  father, 
Xuthns,  had  been  deprived;  and  then,  m  order  to 


ACHAU. 

expiate  the  existence  of  the  Achaeans  in  Pelopdiv 
nesus,  ho  adds  that  Archander  and  Architeles,  the 
sons  of  Achaeus,  came  back  from  Pbthiotis  to  Atjros, 
married  the  two  daughters  of  Danaus,  and  acquired 
such  influence  at  Argos  and  Sparta,  that  they  called 
the    people  Achaeans  after  their  father   Achaeu.-:. 
On  the  other  hand,  Strabo  in  one  passage  says  (p. 
383),  that  Achaeus  having  fled  from  Attica,  where 
his  father  Xnthus  had   settled,  settled    in   Lace- 
daemon  and  gave  to  the  inhabitants  the  name  of 
Achaeans.     In  another  passage,  however,  he  relates 
(p.  365),  that  Pelops  brought  with  him  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus the  Phtluotan  Achaeans,  who  settled  in 
Laconia.     It  would  be  unprofitable  to  pursue  fur- 
ther the  variations  in  the  legends;  but  we  may 
safely  believe  that  the  Achaeans   in  Thessaly  were 
more  ancient  than  those  in  Peloponnesus,  since  all 
tradition  points  to  Thessaly  as  the  ciadle  of  the 
Hellenic  race.     There  is  a  totally  different  account, 
which  represents  the  Achaeans  as  of  Felasgic  origin. 
It  is  preserved  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (L 17), 
who  relates   that  Achaeus,  Phthius,  and  Pelasgus 
were  sons  of  Poseidon  and  Larissa;  and  that  they 
migrated  from    Peloponnesus  to  Thessaly,  where 
they  divided  the  counti?  into  three  parts,   called 
after  them  Achaia,  Phthiutis  and  Pelasgiotis.     A 
modem  writer  is  disposed  to  accept  this  tradition  so 
far,  as  to  assign  a  Pelasgic  origin  to  the  Achaeans, 
though  he  regards  the  Phthiotan  Achaeans  as  more 
ancient  than  their  brethren  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
(Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Grttee,  vol.  i.  p.  109,   seq.) 
The  only/ocf  known  in  the  earliest  history  of  the 
people,  which  we  can  admit  with  certainty,  is  their 
existence  as  the  predominant  race  in  the  south  of 
Thessaly,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  Peloponnesus. 
They  are  represoited  by  Homer  as  a  brave  and 
warlike  people,  and  so  distinguished  were  they  that 
he  usually  calls  the  Greeks  in  general  Acha^hs  or 
Panachaeans  (Ilaraxaiol,  II.  ii.  404,  vii.  73,  &c.). 
In   the    same   manner   Peloponnesus,    and    some- 
times the  whole  of  Greece,  is  called  by  the  poet  the 
Achaean  land.     ('Axntr  7aia,   Horn.  IL  i.  254, 
Od.  xiii.  249.)    On  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus 
by  the  Dorians,  80  yeara  after  the  Trojan  war,  the 
Achaeans  were  driven  out  of  Argos  and  Laconia, 
and  those  who  remained  behind  were  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  conquered  people.     Most  of  the  ex- 
pelled  Achaeans,  led  by  Tisamenns,   the   son  of 
Orestes,  proceeded  to  the  land  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Peloponnesus,  which  was  called  simply  Aegialus 
(AtyioMs)  or  the  "  Coast,"  and  vras  iiUiabited  by 
lonians.     The  latter  were  defeated  by  the  Achaeans 
and  crossed  over  to  Attica  and  Asia  tlinor,  lea^-ing 
their  country  to  their  conquerors,  from  whom  it  was 
henceforth  called  Achaia.     (Strab.  p.  383;  Pans, 
vii.   1;  PoL  ii.  41;  comp.  Hetod.  i.  145.)     The 
further  history  of  the  Achaeans  is  given  under 
AcH.\lA.     The  Achaeans  founded  several  colonics, 
of  which  the  most  celebrated  were  Croton  and 
Sybaris.     [Cboton;  Sybaris.] 

ACHA'IA  ('Axafo,  Ion.  'Axoiifl:  Elh.  'hxaiis, 
Achaeus,  Achlvus,y«».  and  adj.  'Axoitlr,  Acbaiaa, 
Achais:  Adj.  'Ax<uk6s,  Achoicus,  Achsius).  1. 
A  district  in  the  S.  of  'Thessaly,  in  which  Phthia 
and  Hellas  were  situated.  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  original  abode  of  the  Achaeans,  .who  were  hence 
called  Phthiotan  Achaeans  ('Axauii  ol  49uSt<u)  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Achaeans  in  tlie  Pelo- 
ponnesus. [For  details  see  Acraei.]  It  was 
from  this  part  of  Thessaly  that  Achilles  came,  and 
Homer  says  that   the  subjects  of  this  hero  were 
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aOcd  MjnnidciB,  snd  HeUenes,  and  Acfaaeans. 
(A  n.  684.)  Tias  district  contmoed  to  retain  the 
Emw  of  Achais  in  the  time  of  Herodotos  (vii.  173, 
197),  and  the  inhabitants  of  Phthia  vcre  called 
Pbtfaiotaa  Achaeans  till  a  still  later  period.  (Thuc. 
tS.  3.)  An  acooont  of  this  part  of  Theasaljr  is 
preacmdir  Thxssaua. 

S.  Originally  called  Aeoiaujs  or  Aeoiaueia 
{AiymA^f,  Aiyti\ftcL,  H<Hn.  H.  ii.  575;  Paus.  tU. 
1.  §  1 ;  Strab.  p.  383),  that  is,  "  the  Coast,"  a 
prorinee  in  the  N.  of  Feloponnesas,  extended  along 
die  Corinthiaii  gnlf  from  the  river  Larisens,  a  little 
S.  of  the  pranootorr  Araxas,  which  sepanfted  it 
fivm  £liii,  to  the  river  Sythas,  which  separated  it 
&^im  SicTOoia.  On  the  S.  it  was  bordered  bj  Ar- 
aiia,  and  on  tbe  SW.  by  lUis.  Its  greatest  length 
skcg  the  ojast  is  aboat  65  English  miles:  its 
bnsdth  from  aboat  12  to  20  miles.  Its  area  was 
intahlj  about  650  sqtiaie  miles.  Achaia  is  thus 
oalr  a  Damnr  slip  of  countiy,  lying  upon  the  slope 
of  the  northern  range  of  Arcadia,  tlupoogh  which 
dR  deep  and  narrow  gorges,  bj  which  alone  Achaia 
OS  be  invaded  from  the  south.  From  this  momi- 
tain  range  descend  mmieroos  ridges  mnning  down 
iiito  the  sea,  or  separated  from  it  by  narrow  levels. 
Tbe  pjuBs  oo  the  ccest  at  the  foot  of  these  monn- 
tuB  and  the  vallies  between  them  are  generally 
rery  fertile.  At  the  present  day  cnltivation  ends 
lilii  the  plain  of  Patra,  and  the  whole  of  the  west- 
os  part  of  Achaia  is  forest  or  pasture.  The  plains 
are  drained  by  nomerons  streams ;  bnt  in  oonseqaence 
of  the  pvtmmity  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea  the 
nnr«e  of  these  torrents  is  necessarily  short,  and 
Ewt  of  them  are  diy  in  summer.  The  coast  is 
paatSj  low,  and  deficient  in  good  harbours. 
CvJaiel  Leake  remarks,  that  the  level  along  the 
coast  of  Acbaia  "  appears  to  have  been  formed  in  the 
<uax  til  ages  by  the  soil  deposited  by  the  torrents 
vbkii  descend  from  the  lofty  mountuns  that  rise 
ixsediatdy  at  the  back  of  the  plains.  Wherever 
the  rircn  are  largest,  the  plains  are  most  extensive, 
scd  each  river  has  its  correspondent  promontory 
frapectMied  in  like  maimer  to  its  volume.  These 
jinauBtories  ar«  in  general  nearly  opposite  to  the 
i^remngs  at  which  tbe  rivers  emerge  fiotn  the 
Bomtains.*    (J'dopotmetiaca,  p.  390.) 

The  Ugbest  moontain  in  Achaia  is  situated  be- 
liiiid  Patrae  ;  it  is  called  MoKS  PASACUAict;s 
W  Pdjbins,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  same  as  the  Scio- 
Bsa  rf  PEny  (rb  TlaraxaiKliv  ipos,  Pol.  v.  30  ; 
PBn.  iv.  6:  VoidJiia).  It  is  6322  English  feet  in 
ii^L  (Leake,  Travel*  m  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  138, 
IVopoiaaiaea,  p.  204.)  There  are  three  conspi- 
caoQs  pranontories  on  the  coast.  1.  Drepaicum 
{tfinrar:  C.  Dkrepajio),  the  most  northerly 
poiat  in  Peloponnesus,  is  confounded  by  Strabo  with 
ihe  naghbooring  promontcny  of  Bhium,  bnt  it  is 
die  low  sandy  point  4  miles  eastward  of  the  latter. 
hi  name  is  connected  by  Pansanias  with  the  sickle 
cf  Cnocs;  bnt  we  know  that  this  name  was  often 
•ffGed  by  the  ancients  to  low  sandy  promcmtories, 
^kh  assume  the  form  of  a  Spdramr,  or  sickle. 
(StJib.  p.  335 ;  Pans.  vii.  23.  §.  4;  Leake,  Morea, 
wl  nip.  415.)  2.  Ehium  {'Pirn:  Cattle  of  the 
Morte),  4  mUes  westward  of  Drepanum,  as  men- 
tiactd  than,  is  opposite  the  promontory  of  Aircin- 
Kmrx,  sometiines  also  adled  Bhium  {'Avri^iov: 
OuUt  of  SnmSi),  on  the  borders  of  Aetolia  and 
liWris.  In  order  to  distinguish  them  from  each 
other  the  famer  was  called  rb  'AxoTmlv,  and  the 
httct  T^  MoktKpadr,  from  its  vidnity  to  the  town 
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ot  Holycreiuin.  These  two  promODtories  formed 
the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.  The  breadth 
of  the  strait  is  stated  both  by  Dodwell  and  Leake 
to  be  about  a  mile  and  a  half;  but  the  ancient 
vrriters  make  the  distance  less.  Thncydides  makes 
it  7  stadia,  Stiaho  5  stadia,  and  PImy  nearly  a 
Bomao  mile.  On  the  promontory  of  Rhiom  there 
was  a  temple  ot  Poseidon.  (Thac  ii.  86 ;  Strab. 
pp.  335,  336;  Plin.  iv.  6;  Steph.  B.  «.  r.;  Dod- 
wcll,  Clauical  Tour,  ToL  i.  p.  126;  Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  ii.  p.  147.)  3.  Abaxts  ('Apt^os:  Kalogria), 
VV.  of  Dyme,  formerly  the  boundary  between  Achau 
snd  Elis,  bnt  the  ooi^es  wer«  afterwards  extended 
to  the  river  Larissus.  (PoL  iv.  65;  Stiab.  pp.  335, 
336:  Pans.  vi.  26.  §  10.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  rivers  of  Acbaia 
firom  E.  to  W.  Of  these  the  only  two  of  any  im- 
portance are  the  Crathis  (No.  3)  and  the  Peinia 
(No.  14).  1.  SrruAS,  or  Sts  (Zvfot,  Si's))  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  Achaia  and  Sicyonia. 
We  may  infer  that  this  river  was  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  Sicyon,  from  the  statement  of  Pansanias, 
that  at  the  Asstival  of  Apollo  there  was  a  procession 
of  children  from  Sicyon  to  the  Sythas,  and  back 
again  to  the  city.  (Paus.  iL  7.  §  8,  iL  12.  §  2, 
vU.  27.  §  12;  PtoL  iu.  16.  §  4;  comp.  Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  383,  Pelopomunaca,  p.  403.) 
2.  Cnttjs  (Kf>i(fs),  rising  in  the  mountains  above 
Pellene,  and  floiving  into  the  sea  a  little  W.  of 
A(^cira.  (Paus.  vii.  27.  §  11.)  3.  Crathis 
(Kp59is:  Atrata'),  rising  in  a  mountain  of  the  same 
name  in  Arcadia,  and  falling  into  the  sea  near 
Aegae.  It  is  described  as  hinaot,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  other  streams  in  Achaia,  which  were 
mostly  dry  in  summer,  as  stoted  above.  The  Styx, 
which  rises  in  the  Arcadian  mountain  cf  Aroania, 
is  a  tributary  of  the  Crathis.  (Herod,  i.  145 ;  Cal- 
lim.  <n  Jov.  26;  Strab.  p.  386;  Paus.  vii.  25. 
§  ll,viii.l5.  §§  8,  9,riii.  18.  §  4;  Leake,  Jforea, 
vol  iiL  pp.  394,  407.)  4.  BuRAicos  (worcmir 
^vpaXxis:  river  of  Kalmryta,  or  river  of  Bnra), 
rising  in  Arcadia,  and  falling  into  the  sea  E.  of 
Bnra.  It  appears  from  Strabo  that  its  proper  name 
was  Erasmus.  (Paus.  vii.  25.  §  10;  Strab. p.  371  j 
Leake,  /.  c.)  5.  Cerynites  (Kcpw/nii:  Bok- 
htttia),  flowing  from  the  mountain  Ceryneia,  in 
ArcaiUa,  and  fidling  into  the  sea  probably  E.  of 
Helice.  (Paus.  vii.  25.  §  5;  Leake,  /.  c.)  6. 
Seldjds  (Sf  Aifoi/s :  river  of  Yoititza),  flowing  into 
the  sea  between  Helice  and  Acgium.  Strabo  erro- 
neously describes  it  as  flowiiig  tlirongh  Acgium, 
(Pans,  vii  24.  §  5;  Stnib.  p.  387;  Leake,  /.  c.) 
7,  8.  Meoanitas  (MFj'oi'iTiM)  and  Phoenix 
(♦ou'if),  both  falling  into  the  sea  W.  of  Aegium. 
(Pans.  vii.  23.  §  5.)  9.  Boloaecs  (BoAh-oToj), 
flowing  into  the  sea  a  little  E.  of  the  promontory 
Drepanum,  so  called  from  an  andent  town  Bolina, 
which  had  disappeared  in  the  time  of  Pau.sanias, 
(Pans.  vii.  24.  §  4.)  10.  Selemsus  {'S.iKfpyos), 
flowing  into  the  sea  between  the  promontories  Dre- 
panum and  Bhium,  a  little  E.  of  Argyra.  (Patis. 
vii.  23.  §  1.)  11,  12.  Charaobus  (X4pa{p«i: 
river  of  Vdvitzi)  and  MEiucutis  (M«(Aixos:  river 
otSj/keiui),  both  falling  into  the  sea  between  the 
promontory  Rhinm  and  Patrae.  (Paus.  vii.  22. 
§  11,  VU.  19.  §  9,  20.  §  1.)  13.  Guiucos 
(TKatkos  :  Lefha,  or  Lafka),  falling  into  the  sea, 
a  little  S.  of  Patrae.  (Paus.  vii.  18.  §  2;  Leake, 
vol.  ii.  p.  123.)  14.  Peibcs  (ncipos  :  Kame- 
niim),  also  called  Achelous,  falling  into  the  sea 
near  Olenus.     This  river  was  mentioned  by  Hesiod 
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under  the  name  of  Peinu,  as  we  leam  fi«m  Strabo. 
It  13  described  by  Leake  as  wide  and  deep  in  the 
latter  end  of  Febroaiy,  although  no  rain  had  £allcn 
for  some  weeks.  Into  the  Fdrus  flowed  the  Teu- 
theas  (Tcu0f<u),  which  in  its  turn  leceirod  the 
Cancan.  The  Peiros  flowed  past  Pharae,  where  it 
was  called  Pierus(nfrfxw),  bat  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  called  it  by  the  former  name.  (Strab.  p.  342; 
Herod,  i.  145;  Pans.  vii.  18.  §  1,  22.  §  1;  Leake, 
vol.  ii.  p.  155.)  Strabo  in  another  passage  calls  it 
Melaa  (McAat),  but  the  reading  is  probably  cor- 
rupt. Dionysios  Peri^etes  mentions  the  Melas  along 
with  the  Crathis  among  the  rivers  flowing  from  Mt. 
Erymanthos.  (Strab.  p.  386 ;  Dionys.  416.)  15. 
Larisus  (^Adpiaos:  Mcata),  forming  the  boundary 
between  Acbaia  and  Ells,  rising  in  Ht.  ScoUis, 
and  &lling  into  the  aea  30  stadia  from  Dyme. 
(Pans.  vu.  17.  §  5;  Strab.  p.  387;  Liv.  zxTii.31.) 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Achaia  are  said  to 
have  been  Pelasgians,  and  were  called  Aegialeis 
(AiyioXtij),  or  the  "  Coast-Men,"  from  Aegialns, 
the  ancient  name  of  the  country,  though  some 
writers  sought  a  mythical  origin  for  the  name,  and 
derived  it  from  Aegialeus,  king  of  Sicycnia.  (Herod, 
vii.  94;  Paus.  vii.  1.)  The  lonians  subsequently 
settled  in  the  country.  According  to  the  mythical 
account.  Ion,  the  son  of  Xuthus,  crossed  over  from 
Attica  at  the  head  of  an  army,  but  concluded  an  al- 
liance with  Selinns,  the  king  of  the  country,  married 
bis  daughter Helice,and  succeeded  him  on  Uie  throne. 
From  this  time  the  land  was  called  Ionia,  and  the  in- 
habitants lonians  or  Aegialian  lonians.  The  lonians 
remained  in  possession  of  the  country  till  the  invasion 
of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  when  the  Achaeans, 
who  had  been  driven  out  of  Argos  andLacedaemon  by 
the  invaders,  marched  against  the  lonians  in  order 
to  obtain  new  homes  for  themselves  in  the  country 
of  the  latter  Under  the  command  of  their  king 
Tisamenns,  the  son  of  Orestes,  they  defeated  the 
lonians  in  battle.  The  latter  shut  themselves  up  in 
Uelice,  where  they  sustained  a  siege  for  a  time,  but 
they  finally  quitted  the  country  and  sought  refuge 
in  Attica.  The  Achaeans  thus  became  masters  of 
the  country,  which  waa  henceforth  called  after 
them  Achida.  (Herod,  i.  145;  Pol.  ii.  41;  Paus. 
vii.  1 ;  Strab.  p.  383.)  This  is  the  common  legend, 
but  it  should  be  observed  that  Homer  takes  no  no- 
tice of  lonians  on  the  northern  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus; but  on  the  contrary,  the  catalogue  in  the 
Iliad  distinctly  includes  this  territory  under  the  do- 
minions of  Agamemnon.  Hence  there  seems  reason 
for  qticstioning  the  occupation  of  northern  Pelopon- 
nesus by  the  lonians  and  their  expulsion  from  it  by 
Tisomenus;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  histo- 
rical Achaeans  in  the  north  part  of  Peloponnesus  ore 
a  small  undisturbed  remnant  of  the  Achaean  popu- 
lation once  distributed  through  the  whole  peninsula. 
(Grote,  History  of  Greect,  vol.  ii.  p.  17.) 

The  lonians  ore  said  to  have  dwelt  in  villages, 
and  the  cities  in  the  conntry  to  have  been  first  built 
by  the  Achaeans.  Several  of  these  villages  were 
united  to  form  a  town  ;  thus  Patrae  was  formed  by 
an  union  of  seven  villages,  Dyme  of  eight,  and 
Acgium  also  of  seven  or  eight.  The  Acha^ns  pos- 
sessed twelve  cities,  the  territory  of  each  of  which 
was  divided  into  seven  or  eight  demi.  (Strab.  p. 
386.)  This  number  of  12  is  said  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  lonians,  who  were  divided  into 
12  ports  (jiifua),  when  they  occupied  the  country, 
and  who  accordingly  refused  to  allow  of  more  tluin 
twelve  cities  in  their  leagtie.    Although  there  are 
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good  reasons  6a  believing  that  there  were  more  than 
twelve  independent  cities  in  Achaia  (Grote,  Hut.  of 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  614),  yet  the  ancient  writers  al- 
ways recognize  only  12,  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  the  established  number  of  the  confede- 
ration. These  cities  continued  to  be  governed  by  the 
descendants  of  Tisamenus  down  to  Ogygus,  after 
whose  death  they  abolished  the  kingly  rule  and  es- 
tablished a  democracy.  Each  of  the  cities  formed  a 
separate  republic,  but  were  united  together  by  pe- 
riodical sacrifices  and  festivals,  where  they  arranged 
their  disputes  aud  settled  their  common  concerns. 
In  theitime  of  Herodotus  (i.  145)  the  twelve  cities 
were  Pellene,  Aegeira,  Aegae,  Bura,  Hclice,  A^um, 
Bhypes,  Patreis  (ae),  Pbareis  (ae),  Olenus,  Dyme, 
Tritaeeis  (Tritaea).  This  list  is  copied  by  Strabo 
(pp.  385,  386)  ;  but  it  appears  from  the  list  m 
PolyUns  (ii.  41),  that  Loontium  and  Ceryneia  were 
afterwards  substituted  in  the  place  of  Bhypes  and 
Aegae,  which  had  fallen  into  decay.  Pausanias  (vii. 
6. 1  1)  retains  both  Bhypes  and  Aegae,  and  substi- 
tutes Cerynda  for  Patrae ;  but  his  authority  is  of  no 
value  in  opposition  to  Pdybius.  The  bond  of  union 
between  these  cities  was  very  loose,  and  their  coimec- 
tion  was  of  a  religions  rather  than  of  a  political 
nature.  Thus  we  find  them  sometimes  acting  quite 
independently  of  one  another.  Pellene  alone  joined 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  the  commeiKement  of  the 
Peloponneeion  war,  while  the  rest  remained  neatnJ; 
and  at  a  hter  period  of  the  war  Patrae  alone  es- 
poused the  Athenian  cause.  (Thuc.  ii.  9,  T.  52.) 
Their  original  place  of  meeting  was  at  Helice,  where 
they  offered  a  common  sacrifice  to  Poeeidon,  the  tute- 
lary god  of  the  place ;  but  after  this  city  hod  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea  in  b.  c  373  [Heuce], 
they  transferred  their  meetings  to  Ac^nm,  where 
they  sacrificed  to  Zens  Homagyrius,  or  Homarius, 
and  to  the  Panachaeon  Dcmeter.  (Pans.  viL  24; 
Pol.  T.  94.) 

The  Achaeans  are  rarely  mentioned  during  the 
Sourisbing  period  of  Grecian  history.  Being  equally 
unconnected  with  the  great  Ionian  and  Doric  races, 
they  kept  aloof  for  the  most  part  from  the  struggles 
between  the  Greek  states,  and  appear  t»  have  en- 
joyed a  state  of  almost  uninterrupted  proepcrity  down 
to  the  time  of  Philip.  They  did  not  assist  the  other 
Greeks  in  repelling  the  Persians.  In  b.  c.  454  they 
funned  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  but  the  latter 
were  obliged  to  surrender  Achaia  in  the  truce  fat 
thirty  years,  which  they  concluded  with  Sparta  and 
her  aUiea  in  B.  c.  445.  (Thuc.  i.  Ill,  115.)  In 
the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  joined  the 
Laccdaemunians,  though  probably  very  reluctantly. 
(Thuc.  ii.  9.)  They  retained,  however,  a  liigh  cha- 
racter among  the  other  Greeks,  and  were  esteemed 
on  account  of  their  sincerity  and  good  failh.  So 
highly  were  they  valued,  that  at  an  early  ago  some 
of  the  powerful  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  applied  for 
their  mediation  and  adopted  their  institutions,  and 
at  a  later  time  they  were  chosen  by  the  Spartans  and 
Thebans  as  arbiters  after  the  battle  of  Leuctro. 
(Pol.  H.  39.)  The  first  great  blow  which  the 
Achaeans  experienced  was  at  the  battle  of  Chaero- 
neia  (b.  c.  338),  when  they  fought  with  the  Athe- 
nians and  Boeotians  against  Philip  and  lost  some  of 
thrar  hravcst  citizens.  Eight  years  afterwards  (b.  C. 
330)  all  the  Achaean  towns,  with  tlie  exception  of 
Pellene,  joined  the  Spartans  in  the  cause  of  Grecian 
freedom,  and  shared  in  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Mon- 
tineia,  in  which  Agis  fell.  This  severe  blow  left 
them  so  prostrate  that  they  were  uiuble  to  rendtf 
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mj  umsbna  to  the  confederate  Gredcs  ia  the  La- 
aim  mr  after  the  death  of  AJexander.  (Paoa.  TU. 
6.)  But  tbeir  iodcpeDdent  spirit  had  awakened  the 
jeaknsj  cf  the  Uacedoajan  roiera,  and  BemetrioB, 
Casankr,  and  AntigoDoa  Gooatas  pUced  ganiaons 
is  thor  dtio,  or  held  poaMsaicn  of  them  bj  means 
litjrjAi.  Soch  a  state  of  things  at  length  be- 
aat  iasapportable,  and  the  oonunotions  in  Uaoe- 
^tia,  wfairh  fiJlowed  the  death  of  Lysinuchos  (b.  c. 
S8I),  affixded  them  a  {aTonrable  opportoni^  for 
tfenwing  off  the  joke  of  their  oppresaoni ;  and  the 
Ganliih  ioraaoa  which  shortly  ibilowed  efiectnally 
]irmiited  the  Marrdcmians  from  inteHering  in  the 
ttkt  of  the  Pdapmncatis.  Patree  and  Dyme  were 
tbtfot  two  cities  which  expelled  the  Uaoedonians. 
Tbeir  example  was  speediljr  fallowed  by  Tiitaea 
nd  Pkarae  ;  and  these  four  towns  now  resolred  to 
ran  Ike  ancirnt  League.  The  date  of  this 
wa*  wu  B.  c  280.  FiTe  years  afWrwards  (b.  c. 
275)  they  were  joined  by  Aegiom  snd  Bura,  and 
tk  acce^on  of  the  ftnser  city  was  the  more  im- 
jntut,  as  it  had  been  the  regular  place  of  meeting 
<f  tbe  lariicr  League  after  the  destmction  of  Helice, 
a>  ks  teea  abeady  related.  The  main  principles  of 
tttctnttitotiocof  the  new  Leagoe  were  now  fixed,  and 
a  adBmo  was  erected  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
onfedente  towns.  Almost  immediately  afterwards 
Cttjmx  wag  added  to  th«  League.  There  were  now 
<adT  tbiee  remaining  cities  of  the  ancieut  League, 
vlsA  bad  not  joined  the  new  confederation,  namely, 
Lratimn, Aegeiia,  and  feUene;  (ac Uelioe  had  been 
mOoxd  up  by  the  sea,  and  Olenos  was  soon  after- 
nrii  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants.  The  three  cities 
amlwBwi  abore  soon  aiterwarda  nnited  themselves 
>n  the  League,  which  thus  consisted  of  ten  cities. 
(W.  ii.  41;  Stub.  p.  384i  Pans.  vii.  18.  §  1.) 

The  Adiaean  Leagne  thus  renewed  erentiuUly 
Wane  the  most  powerful  political  body  in  Greece  ; 
aod  it  happened  by  a  stzange  coincidence  that  the 
peofle,  who  had  enjoyed  the  greatest  celebrity  in  the 
Iboc  a;^,  bat  who  had  almost  dis)4ipeared  from 
iiiitfy  far  several  centuries,  sgain  became  the 
pntcrt  amo^  the  Greek  states  in  the  last  days 
af  the  Dstkn's  independence.  An  account  of  the 
eaititatim  of  tUs  Leagne  is  given  in  the  Dictionary 
d  Aatiqaities  (ait.  Aduaaak  Foecbu),  and  it  is 
thoefare  only  necessary  to  give  here  a  brief  re- 
cafitaiatiGn  of  its  faodamental  laws.  The  great 
tijtct  of  the  new  League  was  to  effect  a  much 
<laer  poEtical  union  than  had  existed  in  the  former 
"t.  Xo  city  was  allowed  to  make  peace  or  war  or 
totnt  with  any  foreign  power  apart  from  the  entire 
ai<ini,  akboogh  each  was  allowed  the  undisturbed 
oatnlof  its  intennl  affairs.  This  sovereign  power 
aaiei  ia  the  federal  assembly  (<nlyoios,  {«icXi)<rfa, 
rWipiar)  wbich  was  held  twice  a  year  originally 
It  Aejpam,  afterwards  at  Corinth  or  other  pbices, 
thnij^  eitraardinai7  meetings  might  be  convened 
^  the  officers  of  the  Lesgoe  either  at  Aegimn  or 
iiKwheie.  At  all  these  meetings,  every  Achaean, 
<hi>  iai  nHjiiwJ  the  age  of  30,  was  allowed  to 
•pak ;  hot  qnestkns  were  lut  decided  by  an  ab- 
«iiite  majority  of  the  dtixens,  bat  by  a  majority  of 
Ike  dties,  which  were  members  of  the  League.  In 
sUtiiB  to  the  general  assembly  there  was  a  Conndl 
(ilw\4),  which  previously  decided  upon  the  ques- 
tias  Ikat  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  assembly. 
TkepriuapaltAeers  of  the  Leagoe  were:  1.  The 
Aretyaa  or  general  (STpctr47^0,whoee  duties  were 
pntly  miEtaiy  and  partly  civil,  and  who  was  the 
•tkaoidedged  head  of  the   ocofgderacy.    For  the 
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first  S6  yean  there  wen  two  Strstegi ;  but  at  the 
end  of  that  time  (b.c.  25S)  only  one  was  sppointed. 
Uarcns  of  Ceiyneia  was  the  first  who  heM  the  sola 
office.  (PoL  ii.  43 ;  Strab.  p.  385.)  It  was  pro- 
bably at  this  time  that  an  Jlippardiut  (hnrapxcs) 
or  commander  of  the  cavalry  was  then  first  appointed 
in  place  of  the  Stralegus,  whose  office  had  been 
abolished.  We  also  read  of  an  Under-Stratcgns 
(iiro<rTfiann'^>)i  but  we  have  no  account  <^  the 
extent  of  his  powers  or  of  the  relation  in  which  be 
stood  to  the  chief  Stiategus.  S.  A  Secrttary  of 
State(ypatifittTfis').  3.  Ten  Dtmiitrffi  (Siwuwyyol), 
who  formed  a  kind  of  permanent  committee,  aiid 
who  probably  represented  at  first  the  10  Achaean 
cities,  of  which  the  League  consisted.  The  num- 
ber of  the  Deminrgi,  however,  was  not  increased, 
when  new  dties  were  subsequently  added  to  the 
League.  All  these  officers  were  elected  for  one 
year  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  assembly,  and  the 
Stratqnis  was  not  eligible  for  le-ekcticii  till  a  year 
had  elapsed  after  the  expiration  of  his  office.  If  the 
Strat^us  died  under  the  period  of  his  office,  his 
phue  was  filled  up  by  his  pedecessor,  until  the 
time  for  tho  new  elections  arrived. 

It  remains  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  histoty  of 
the  League.  At  the  time  of  its  rerival  its  numbers 
were  so  inconsiderable,  that  the  collective  population 
of  the  confederate  states  was  scarcely  equal  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a  ungle  city  according  to  Plutarch. 
(^Arat.  9)  Its  greatnesa  may  be  traced  to  its  con- 
nection with  Aratus.  Up  to  this  time  the  League 
was  confined  to  the  Achaean  cities,  and  the  idea 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  entertained  of  incw- 
porsting  foreign  cities  with  it.  But  when  Aratus 
had  deliveisd  his  native  city  Sicym  from  its  tyrant, 
and  had  persuaded  his  feUow-citiicDS  to  imite  them- 
selves to  the  League  (b.c.  2S1),  a  tww  impulse 
was  given  to  the  latter.  Aratus,  although  only  20 
years  of  age,  became  the  soul  of  the  Le^^e.  The 
great  object  of  his  policy  was  to  liberate  the  Pclo- 
ponnesian  cities  &om  their  tyrants,  who  were  all 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  Macedonia,  and  to 
incorporate  them  with  the  League ;  and  under  his 
able  management  the  confedmcy  constantly  re- 
ceived fresh  accessions.  Antigonos  Gooatas,  king 
of  Macedonia,  and  his  successor  Demetrius  IL,  used 
every  effort  to  crush  the  growing  power  of  the 
Achaeans,  and  they  were  supported  in  their  efforts 
by  the  Aetolians,  who  were  equally  jealous  of  the 
confederacy.  Aratus  however  triumphed  over  their 
opposition,  and  for  many  years  the  Leogtw  enjoyed 
an  uninterrupted  succession  of  prosperity.  In  b.  c. 
343  Aratus  surprised  Corinth,  expelled  the  tyrant, 
and  nnited  this  important  city  to  the  League.  The 
neighbouring  cities  of  Megara,  Troezen,  and  £pi- 
daurus  followed  the  example  thus  set  them,  uid 
jdned  the  League  in  the  conrae  of  tho  same  year. 
A  few  yean  afterwards,  probably  in  B.  c.239,  Mega- 
lopolis also  became  a  member  of  the  League ;  and 
in  B.C.  236  it  received  the  aocessicn  of  the  powerful 
city  of  Argos.  It  now  seemed  to  Aratus  that  the 
tirne  had  arrived  when  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus 
might  be  annexed  to  the  League,  but  he  experienced 
a  &r  more  formidable  opposition  from  Sparta  than  he 
had  anticipated.  Cleomenes  III.,  who  bad  lately  as- 
cended the  Spartan  throne,  was  a  man  of  energy ;  and 
his  military  abiUties  proved  to  be  fiu-  superior  to  those 
of  Aratus.  Neither  be  nor  the  Spartan  government 
was  disposed  to  pbu»  themselves  on  a  level  with  the 
Achaean  towns ;  and  accordingly  when  Aratus  at- 
tempted to  obtain  poesessiw  of  Orchomenua,  Tegea, 
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and  Uantlneia,  which  had  joined  the  AetoUan  Leagne 
and  had  been  ceded  bj  the  latter  to  the  Spartans, 
war  broke  oat  between  Sparta  and  the  Achaean 
Leaicne,  B.c.  227.  In  this  war,  called  by  Polybios 
the  Cleomenic  war,  the  Acha&na  were  defeated  in 
aeTeral  battles  and  lost  some  important  places ;  and 
80  misoccessfnl  had  they  been,  that  tlioy  at  length 
resolTed  to  form  a  coalition  or  alliance  with  Sparta, 
acknowledging  Clcomenes  as  their  chief.  Aratns 
was  nnable  to  brook  this  humiliation,  and  in  an  eril 
hoar  applied  to  Antigonns  Ooson  for  help,  thus 
ondoing  the  great  work  of  his  life,  and  making  the 
Achaean  dtiea  again  dependent  npisi  Macedonia. 
Antigonns  willingly  promised  his  assistance ;  and 
the  n^otiations  with  Clemcnes  were  broken  off,  b.c. 
234.  The  war  was  brooght  to  an  end  by  the  defeat 
of  Cleomenes  by  Antigonns  at  the  dedsire  battle  of 
Sellasia,  B.C.  221.  Cleomenes  immediately  left  the 
coontry  and  sailed  away  to  Egypt.  Antigonns  thus 
became  master  of  Sparta ;  but  he  did  not  annex  it 
to  the  Achaean  Leagne,  as  it  was  no  part  of  his 
policy  to  aggrandize  the  latter. 

The  next  war,  in  which  the  Achaeans  were  en- 
gaged, again  witnessed  their  hmniliation  and  de- 
pendence upon  Macedonia.  In  B.C.  220  commenced 
the  Social  war,  as  it  is  nsnally  called.  The  Aetolians 
invaded  Feloponnesns  and  defeated  the  Achaeans, 
whereupon  Aratus  applied  for  aid  to  Philip, 
who  had  succeeded  Antigonus  on  the  Macedo- 
nian throne.  The  young  monarch  conducted  the 
war  with  striking  ability  and  snccess;  and  the 
Aetolians  having  become  weary  of  the  contest  were 
glad  to  conclude  a  peace  in  b.c.  217.  The  Achaeans 
now  remained  at  peace  for  some  years ;  but  they  had 
lost  the  proud  pre-eminence  they  had  formerly  en- 
joyed, and  had  become  little  better  than  the  vassals 
of  Macedonia.  But  the  influence  of  Aratus  excited 
the  jealousy  of  Philip,  and  it  was  commonly  believed 
that  his  death  (b.c.  213)  was  occasioned  by  a  slow 
poison  administered  by  the  king's  order.  The  re- 
generation of  the  League  was  due  to  Philopoemen, 
one  of  the  few  great  men  produced  in  the  latter  days 
of  Grecian  independence.  He  introduced  great 
reforms  in  the  organization  of  the  Achaean  army, 
and  accostomed  them  to  the  tactics  of  the  Mace- 
donians and  to  the  close  array  of  the  phalanx.  By 
the  ascendancy  of  his  genius  and  character,  he 
acquired  great  influence  over  his  countrymen,  and 
breathed  into  them  a  martial  spirit.  By  these  means 
he  enabled  them  to  flght  their  own  canse,  and 
Tendered  them  to  some  extent  independent  of  Mace- 
donia. His  defeat  of  Mochanidas,  tyrant  of  Sparta 
(b.  c.  208),  both  established  his  own  reputation, 
and  caused  the  Acliaean  arms  again  to  be  respected 
in  Greece.  In  the  war  between  the  Bomans  and 
Philip,  the  Achaeans  espoused  the  canse  of  the 
former,  and  concluded  a  trea^  of  peace  with  the 
repnbUc,  B.C.  198.  About  thb  time,  and  for  several 
subsequent  years,  the  Achaeans  were  engaged  iu 
hostilities  with  Nabis,  who  had  sncceeded  Machani- 
das  as  tyrant  of  Sparta.  Nabis  was  slain  by  some 
Aetolians  in  B.  c.  192  ;  whereupon  Philopoemen 
hastened  to  Sparta  and  induced  the  city  to  join  the 
League.  In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  191)  the 
Messenians  and  the  Eleans  also  joined  the  Loigue. 
Thus  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus  was  at  length  an- 
nexed to  the  League;  but  its  independence  was 
now  little  more  than  nominal,  and  its  conduct  and 
proceedings  were  regulated  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Roman  senate.  When  the  Achaeans 
imder  Philopoemen  ventvued  to  pnnisb  Sparts  in 
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B.  a  188  by  razing  the  fortifications  of  the  city  and 
abdishing  the  laws  of  Lycnrgns,  their  conduct  wu 
severely  censured  by  the  senate ;  and  every  succeed- 
ing transaction  between  tlie  Leagne  and  the  senate 
showed  still  more  clearly  the  subject  condition  of  the 
Achaeans.  The  Ramans,  however,  still  acknow- 
ledged in  name  the  independence  of  the  Achaeans ; 
and  the  more  patriotic  part  of  the  nation  continued 
to  offer  a  crautitutional  resistance  to  all  the  Roman 
encroachmenta  up«i  the  liberties  of  the  Leagnr, 
whenever  this  could  be  done  without  affording  ti» 
Romans  any  pretext  for  war.  At  the  head  of  this 
party  was  Philopoemen,  and  after  his  death,  Lv- 
cortas,  Xenon,  and  Polybios.  Callicratei  on  tlie 
other  hand  was  at  the  head  of  another  party,  which 
counselled  a  servile  snbmisskxi  to  the  senate,  and 
sought  to  obtun  aggrandizement  by  the  subjec- 
tion of  their  country.  In  order  to  get  lid  of  his 
political  opponents,  Oalhcrates,  after  the  defeat  of 
Perseus  by  the  Romans,  drew  np  a  list  of  1000 
Achaeans,  the  best  and  pnrest  part  of  the  nation, 
whom  the  Romans  carried  off  to  Italy  (b.  o.  167) 
under  the  pretext  of  their  having  afforded  help  to 
Persons.  The  Ramans  never  brought  these  priscmers 
to  trial,  but  kept  them  in  the  towns  of  Italy ;  and 
it  was  not  till  ^er  the  lapse  of  17  years,  and  Yihea 
their  nnmbo-  was  reduced  to  300,  that  the  senate 
gave  them  permission  to  return  to  Greece.  Among 
those  who  were  thus  restored  to  their  country,  there 
were  some  men  of  prudence  and  ability,  Uke  the 
historian  Polybius ;  bat  there  were  others  of  weak 
judgment  and  violent  passions,  who  bad  been  exas- 
perated by  their  kmg  and  myust  confinement,  and 
who  now  madly  nrgod  their  conntry  into  a  war  with 
Rome.  A  dispute  having  arisen  between  Sparta  and 
the  League,  the  senate  sent  an  embassy  into  Greece 
in  B.  c.  147,  and  required  that  Sparta,  Corinth, 
Argos,  and  other  dties  should  bo  severed  fiom  the 
Leagne,  thus  redudng  it  almost  to  ita  original  con- 
dition when  it  included  only  the  Achaean  towns. 
This  demand  was  received  with  the  ntmost  indigna- 
tion, and  Critolaus,  who  was  their  general,  used 
every  effort  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people 
against  the  Romans.  Through  his  influence  the 
Achaeans  resolved  to  resist  the  Romans,  and  decUred 
war  against  Sparta.  This  was  equiviUent  to  a  de- 
claration of  war  against  Rome  itsdf,  and  was  so 
understood  by  both  parties.  In  the  spring  of  146 
Critolaus  marched  northwards  through  Boeotia  into 
the  S.  of  Thessaly,  but  retreated  on  the  approach  of 
Metellus,  who  advanced  against  him  from  Mace- 
donia. He  was,  however,  overtaken  by  Metellus 
near  Scarphea,  a  little  S.  of  Thermopylae ;  his  forc«s 
were  put  to  the  rout,  and  he  himself  was  never  heaid 
of  after  the  battle.  Metellns  followed  the  fugitives 
to  Corinth.  Diaens,  who  h^  succeeded  Callicrates 
in  the  office  of  General,  resolved  to  continue  the 
contest,  as  he  had  been  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
war  and  knew  that  he  had  no  hope  of  pardm  from 
the  Romans.  Meantime  the  consul  Mummins  ar- 
rived at  the  Isthmus  as  the  successor  of  MeteOus. 
Encouraged  by  some  trifling  success  against  the 
Roman  outposts,  Diaens  ventured  to  ofler  battie  to 
the  Romans.  The  Achaeans  vrere  easily  defeated  and 
Corinth  surrendered  without  a  blow.  Signal  vrai- 
geance  was  taken  upon  the  unfortnnate  dty.  The 
men  were  put  to  the  sword ;  the  women  and  childien 
were  reserved  as  slaves:  and  after  the  dty  had 
been  stript  of  all  its  treasures  and  woiks  of  art,  its 
buildings  were  committed  to  the  flumes,  B.  c 
146.   [CoROrTBOS.]     Thus  perished  the  Achaean 
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Ltagat,  md  irith  it  the  indrpeDdence  of  Gireco'; 
but  the  ncoDectkn  of  the  Achaean  power  was  perpe- 
toated  bf  the  name  of  Achaia,  irhich  the  Komans 
)>aTe  to  the  tooth  of  Greece,  when  they  finned  it  into 
apmiitce.    (Pans.  vii.  16,  snb  fin.) 

The  fai«taf7  of  the  Achaean  Leagoe  has  been 
treated  with  alahtj  bjr  eeveral  modem  writer*.  The 
beat  raks  on  the  sabject  are :  —  Hehring,  Ga- 
dadae  da  Adtaaden  Susda,  Lemgo,  1829  ; 
Schm,  GetdickU  GriechaUaadt  ron  der  Entite- 
iaatg  ia  AeloL  tmd  Achaischtn  Bimda  bit  auf 
die  ZentSrvmg  CoruUit,  Born,  1833  ;  Flathe's 
GadudUe  Maeedoiuetu,  toL  ii.,  Leipi.  1832 ;  Mer- 
hker,  Adtoicormm  Libri  HI.,  Dannst.  1837  ; 
Brsidstiter,  Gadk.  da  Aetoluchm  Landa,  Volta 
tad  Smada,  Beriin,  1844;  Drqjien,  Bdlemmm, 
nL  iL,  Haiobiirg,  1843  ;  Thirlwall,  Bittory  of 
Gnea,  wL  Tiii. 

Tin  fcOowiiig  is  a  list  of  the  towns  of  Achaia 
faa  £.  to  W.:  Pkixesk,  irith  its  harbour  Axisto- 
•ntfae,  and  its  dependent  fbrlresses  Olorm  and 
Goneeasa,  or  Dounssa:  Abgkiba,  with  its  fortress 
Pbdke  :  AzoAB  :  Bura  :  CsiinmA  :  Heuce  : 
Aioicx,  with  the  dependent  pUces  Lenctium  and 
Erincom :  the  faarbooT  of  Panobxts  between  the  {Hti - 
aatodee  of  Diepanmn  and  Bhimn :  Patrai,  with 
Uk  dependent  places  Boline  and  Argyia :  OixsEa 
*ith  tiie  dependent  places  Peine  and  Enryteiae  : 
Dins,  with  the  depieindent  {daces  Teichoe,  Heca- 
Unteeai  and  Langon.  In  the  interior  Phabab: 
Lnsncx:  Tbhaka.  The  fallowing  towns,  of 
i4adi  the  atea  are  nnknown,  are  mentwned  only  bj 
Stephanas  Byzantinns :  Acaira  (^AkcMo)  :  Aloe 
Ca»«)  :  Anace  CA«(jn))  :  Aschebn  (fAtrx'"")  '• 
Antu  (A^nvi)  :  Pella  (nt'AAa)  :  Phaeatos 
(tawT^):  Pditeia  (noAfrcia):  Psophis  {Vw^is): 
Scofis  {JxiXa) :  Tame  (Tifvti) :  Teneiom  (T4- 
nar):  Thri&s  (6)M0n),  which  first  belonged  to 
Achna,  ifierwards  to  £]is,  and  lay  near  Patrae. 
Alhoiaess  (xir.  p.  658)  mentions  an  Achaean  town, 
amxd  Tromikia  (TponlXtia)  celebrated  ibr  its 
chHa& 

Bopecting  the  geography  of  Achaia  in  general 
Ke  MSOer,  Dorians,  ToL  ii.  p.  428,  seq.;  Leake's 
Mono,  Tob.  iL  &  iil.,  and  Pthpotaaioica;  Boblaye, 
Stdterdiet,  p.  15,  seq. ;  Curtius,  Pelopomaot,  toL 
I  f.  403.  seq. 
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COOf   OF   ACBAIA.     • 

3.  Achaia,  the  Baman  ptoTince,  indnding  the 
vhole  of  Peloponnesas  and  the  greater  part  of 
UcSas  proper  with  the  adjacent  ishnds.  The 
lioe,  howerer,  at  which  tliis  country  was  reduced 
ta  the  fcnn  of  a  Btanan  pOTince,  as  well  as  its 
eiact  fimits,  are  <q>en  to  mach  discnsaon.  It  is 
aaaally  stated  by  modem  writers  that  the  province 
ns  fanned  on  the  eonqnest  of  the  Achaeans  in 
B.C146;  bdt  there  an  eereral  reasons  for  qnes- 
tiamtg  this  statement.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not 
■lated  by  any  andent  writer  that  Greece  was  formed 
into  a  pninnce  at  this  time.  The  silence  of  Poly- 
ins  m  the  subject  wodM  be  oonclosiTe,  if  we  pos- 
HSMd  entire  ti»t  part  of  his  history  which  related 
tbe  anqoot  of  the  Achaeans;  bnt  in  the  existing 
fiagmenta  of  that  portioa  of  fai«  work,  there  is  no 


•Jlnsion  to  the  establishment  of  a  Bolnlai  province, 
althoogh  we  find  mention  of  various  n^nlatians 
adopted  by  the  Bonums  for  the  consolidation  of 
their  power.  2.  Many  of  these  rqpilatinns  would 
have  been  nnnecessaiy  if  a  provincial  government 
had  been  established.  Thus  we  are  told  that  the 
govenunent  of  each  city  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  wealthy,  and  that  all  federal  assemblies  were 
abolished.  Throngh  the  influence  of  Folybios  the 
federal  assemblies  were  afterwards  allowed  to  be  held, 
and  some  of  the  more  stringent  regulations  were  re- 
pealed. (Pol.  xl.  8—10  ;  Pans.  vii.  16.  §  la) 
The  re-establishment  of  these  ancient  forms  appears 
to  have  been  described  by  the  Bomans  as  a  restora- 
tion of  liberty  to  Greece.  Thus  we  find  in  an  in- 
scriptim  discovered  at  Dyme  i^ention  of  4  iatottSo- 
liirti  IcoTtk  Kowhr  toIs  *EAAq<ru'  iKtxiOtpla,  and 
also  of  4  dwotofcura  rats  'Avafoij  irb  'Vt>iiaita> 
voAlTtio,  language  which  could  not  have  been  used 
if  the  Boman  jurisdiction  had  been  introduced  into 
the  country.  (Bijckh,  Corp.  Irucript,  No.  1543; 
camp.  Thirlwall,  vol.  viii.  p.  458.)  3.  We  are  ex- 
pressly told  by  Plutarch  (Cm.  2),  that  in  the  time 
of  Lncullus  the  Bomans  had  not  yet  begun  to  said 
praetors  into  Greece  (o6wu  tls  rliv  'EAAdJa  tuiuuot 
arpaniyois  Sifwfiiiromo);  and  that  disputes  in  the 
country  were  referred  to  the  decisi(m  of  the  governor 
of  Macedonia.  There  is  the  leaa  reason  for  ques- 
tioning this  statement,  since  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  description  of  the  proceedings  of  L.  Piso, 
when  governor  of  Macedonia,  who  is  represented  as 
{Sundering  the  countries  of  soathem  Greece,  and  ex- 
ercising sovereignty  over  them,  wiiich  he  could  hardly 
have  done,  if  they  had  been  subject  to  a  provind^ 
administration  of  their  own.  (Cic  c.  Pit.  40.)  It 
is  probable  that  the  south  of  Greece  was  first  made 
a  separate  province  by  Julius  Caesar;  since  the  first 
governor  uf  the  province  of  whom  any  mention  is 
made  (as  far  as  we  are  aware)  was  Serv.  Sulpicins, 
and  he  was  appointed  to  this  office  by  Caesai^  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  vi.  6.  §  10.) 

In  the  division  of  the  provinces  made  by  Au- 
gustus, the  whole  of  Greece  was  divided  into  the 
provinces  of  Achaia,  Macedonia,  and  Epeirus,  the 
latter  of  which  ibrmed  part  of  Illyris.  Achaia  was 
one  of  the  provinces  assigned  to  the  senate  and  was 
governed  by  a  proconsul.  (Strsb.  p.  840;  Diem 
Cass.  liiL  12.)  Tiberius  in  the  second  year  of  his 
r«gn  (a.  d.  16)  took  it  avray  from  the  senate  and 
made  it  an  imperial  province  (Tac  Amu  i.  76), 
but  Claudius  gave  it  back  again  to  the  senate  (Suet. 
Claud.  25).  In  the  reign  of  this  emperor  Corinth 
was  the  residence  of  the  proconsul,  and  it  was  here 
that  the  Apostle  Paul  was  brought  before  Junius 
Gallio  as  proconsul  of  Achaia.  (^Acia  Apoit  xviii. 
12.)  Nero  abolished  the  province  of  Achaia,  and 
gave  the  Greeks  their  liberty ;  bnt  Vespasian  again 
established  the  provincial  government  and  compelled 
the  Greeks  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute.  (Pans.  vii.  17. 
§§3,4;  Suet.  Veip.6.) 

The  boundaries  between  the  provinces  of  Mace- 
donia, Epeirus,  and  Achaia,  are  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Strabo(p.  840),  in  his  enumeration  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Boman  eminre,says:  'SfiiSiinr  'Axitar 
liixP^  &rrra\ias  Ktii  AiroAwy  ical  'AKoffivtcy,  koI 
raw  'HwftpoTuniii  Hviv,  laa,  rp  VkoKftoyi^ 
rpotrdpuncu.  "The  seventh  (province)  is  Achaia,  np 
to  Thessaly  and  the  Aetolians  and  Acamanians  and 
some  Epeirot  tribes,  which  border  npon  Macedonia.* 
Most  modem  writers  understand  /tdxp'  **  inclusive, 
and  consequently  make  Achaia  invade  Tlieisaly, 
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AetoUa,  and  Aoanunia.  Their  mterpretatjtm  is  con. 
fimMd  by  a  passage  in  Tadtns,  in  whicli  Ificopolia 
m  the  soatti  of  Epeinu  is  called  hj  Tacitus  (ilnn. 
C.  53)  a  city  of  Achaia ;  but  too  mnch  stress  most 
not  be  laid  opon  tiiis  passage,  as  Tadtns  may  only 
have  used  Achaia  in  its  widest  signification  as 
eqniralent  to  Greece.  If  M^Xf"  >3  °°)^  inclnsiTe, 
Thessaly,  Aetolia,  and  Acamania  most  be  assigned 
either  wholly  to  Macedonia,  or  partly  to  Mwwionia 
and  partly  to  Epeums.  Ptolemy  (ill.  3,  seq.),  in 
his  ^vision  of  Greece,  assigns  Ttuasaly  to  Haoe- 
doma,  Acamania  to  Epeims,  and  Aetolia  to  Achaia; 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  represents  ths  political 
division  of  the  oonntiy  at  th«  time  at  niatb  he  lived 
(a.i>.  150).  Achaia  continned  to  be  a  Roman  pro- 
vince governed  by  proconsuls  down  to  the  time  of 
JosUnian.     (Knise,  Hellai,  voL  i.  p,  573.) 

ACHATIACA  (;Ax>Wa)>  «  village  of  Lydia, 
on  the  road  frwa  TiiUles  to  Nysa,  with  a  Phitoniam 
or  a  temple  of  Pluto,  and  a  cave,  named  Charonism, 
where  the  sick  were  healed  imdor  the  directian  of 
the  priests.     (Stiab.  ziv.  pp.  649,  650.) 

ACHAENAE  ("Axa/wol :  JEA.  'Axiffvt,  Achar- 
naons,  Nep.  Them,  1.;  Adj.  'Axfiiii),  the  prin- 
cipal demns  of  Attics,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Oeneis, 
was  sitoated  60  stadia  N.  of  Athens,  and  cmsfr- 
qnentlynot  tar  from  the  foot  of  Mt.Pames.  It  was 
from  the  woods  of  this  mountain  that  the  Aehar- 
nians  were  enabled  to  cany  on  that  traffic  in  char- 
coal for  which  they  were  noted  ammg  the  Atheoians. 
(Aristoph.  Acham.  333.)  Their  knd  was  fertile  ; 
their  populaticsi  was  roogh  and  warlike ;  and  they 
famished  at  the  oommencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  3000  hoplites,  or  a  tenth  of  the  whole  in&nfary 
of  the  republic.  They  possessed  sanctoaries  or 
altars  of  ApuUo  Aguiens,  of  Heracles,  of  Athena 
Hygieia,  of  Athena  Hippia,  of  Dionysus  Melpomenns, 
and  of  Di<Hiy8ns  Cissns,  so  called,  because  the 
Achamians  said  that  the  ivy  first  grew  in  this 
demus.  One  of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  bears  the 
name  of  the  Achamians.  Leake  supposes  that 
branch  of  the  plain  of  Athens,  which  is  indoded 
beti^een  the  jbot  of  the  hills  of  Kluatid  and  a 
projection  of  the  range  of  Aegaleos,  stretching  east- 
ward fmn  the  northern  termination  of  that  moun- 
tain, to  have  been  the  district  of  the  demos  Achamae. 
The  exact  situation  of  the  town  has  not  yet  been 
discovered.  Some  Hellenic  remains,  situated  f  of  a 
mile  to  the  westward  of  Menidhi,  have  generally 
been  taken  for  those  of  Aidiamae ;  but  Menidhi  is 
more  probably  a  corraption  of  HcuartSai.  (Thnc.  iL 
13,  19 — 21;  Ludan,  Icaro-Mmip.  18;  Pind. 
Nem.  ii.  25 ;  Paos.  i.  31.  §  6  ;  Athen.  p.  234  ; 
Steph.  B.  «.  V. ;  Leake,  Dtmi  of  Attica,  p.  35,  seq.) 

ACHARRAE,  a  town  of  Thessaly  in  the  district 
Tbessaliotis,  on  the  river  Famisus,  mentioned  only 
by  Livy  (xzziL  13),  bat  apparently  the  some  place 
as  the  Achame  of  Pliny  (iv.  9.  s.  16). 

ACHATES  ('Ax<(t>|i),  a  small  river  in  Scily, 
noticed  by  Silius  Italicus  for  the  remariiable  clear- 
ness of  its  waters  (^perluctntem  splaidenti  gurgite 
Aohateit,  ziv.  238),  and  by  various  other  writers  as 
the  place  where  agates  were  found,  and  from  whence 
they  derived  the  name  of  "  lapis  Achates,"  which 
they  have  retained  in  all  modem  longnages.  It  has 
been  identiiied  by  Cluverins  (followed  by  most  mo- 
dem geographers)  with  the  river  JHrHlo,  a  small 
stream  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  about  7  miles  E.  of 
Temmova,  which  is  indeed  remarkable  for  the  clear- 
ness of  its  vratera:  but  Pliny,  the  only  anthor  who 
ofibrds  any  doe  to  its  positimi,  distinctly  places  the 
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Adiatei  between  Thermae  and  Selintia,  in  the  SW. 
quarter  of  the  island.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  the 
Dirtth,  but  its  modem  name  is  unknown.  (Plin.  iii. 
8.  s.  14,  zzzvit.  10.  s.  54 ;  Tbeophrast.  de  I^pid. 
§  31;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  3;  Solin.  5.  §  35;  Cluver.  SidL 
p.  201.)  [E.H.B.] 

ACHELOUS    ('AxeA^or,    Epic     'Ax(A<iroT>. 
1.  {Atpropotamo),  tike  largest  and  meet  celebrated 
river  in  Greece,  rose  in  Mount  Pindus,  and  after 
flowing  through  the  mountainous  country  of  the 
Dolopians    and  Agraeans,  altered    the    plain    of 
Acamania  and  Aetolia  near  Stratus,  and  discharged 
itself  into  the  Ionian  sea,  near  the  Acamanian 
town  of  Oeniadae.      It  subsequently  formed    the 
botmdaiy  betwe«i  Acamania  and  Aetoba,  bat  in 
the  time  of  Thucydides  the  territory  of  Oeniadae 
extended  east  of  the  river.    It  is  usually  called  a 
river  of  Acamania,  but  it  is  sometinies  assigned  to 
Aetol'H.      Its  general  directian  is   firm  north   to 
south.     Its  waters  are  of  a  whitish  yellow  or  cream 
cdoor,  whence  it  derives  its  modem  name  of  A  spro- 
potamo  or  the  White  river,  and  to  which  Dionyaitis 
(433)  probably  alludes  in  the  epithet  ifyopoSdnis. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  called  more  anciently  Thaas, 
Axenus  ud  Thestias  (Thnc.  ii.  102;  Strab.  pp. 
449,  450,  458;  Phit.  de  Flm.  22;  St^h.  B.  s.  o.) 
We  leam  from  Leake  that  the  reputed  sources  of 
the  Achelons  are  at  a  village  called  KhaUki,  which 
is  probably  a  corraption  of  Chalcis,  at  which  {dace 
Dionysins  Peri^tes  (496)  places  the  sonrces  of 
the  river.     Its  waters  are  swelled  by  nnmerons 
torrents,  which  it  receives  in  its  passage  through 
the  mountains,  and  when  it  emerges  into  the  plain 
near  Stratus  its  bed  is  not  lees  than  three-qoarters 
of  a  mile  in  width.      In  winter  the  entire   bed 
is  often  filled,  bat  in  the  middle  of  sunmier  the 
river  is  divided  into  five  or  six  rapid  streams,  of 
which  only  two  are  of  a  cmsiderable  size.     After 
leaving  Stratus  the  river  becomes  narrower;  and, 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  the  plain  through 
which  it  flows  was  called  in  antiquity  Paracheloitis 
after  the  river.     This  plain  was  celebrated  for  its. 
fertility,  though  covered  in  gnat  part  with  marshes, 
several  of  which  were  formed  by  the  overilowings  of 
the  Achelons.     In  this  part  of  its  course  the  river 
presents  the  most  extraordinary  series  of  wander- 
ings;  and  these  deflexions,  observes  a  recent  tra- 
veller, ore  not  only  so  sudden,  but  so  extensive, 
as  to  render  it  difScuIt  to  trace  die  exact  line  of  its 
bed, — and  sometimes,  for  several  miles,  having  its 
direct  course  towards  the  sea,  it  appears  to  flow 
back  into  the  mountains  in  which  it  rises.     The 
Achelons    brings  down    from    the    mountains    an 
immense  qnagtity  of  earthy  particles,  which  have 
formed  a  number  of  small  inlands  at  its  month, 
which  belong  to  the  group  anciently  called  Kchi- 
nades;  and  part  of  the  mainland  near  its  month  is 
only  alluvial  deposition.     [Echinades.]     (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  L  p.  136,  seq.,  vol.  iii.  p. 
513,  voL  iv.  p.  311;  Mure,  Journal  of  a  Tow  in 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.   103.)     The  ehic^  tributaries 
of  the  Achelons  wen: — on  its  left,  the  Cahpyiais 
(JUaiaritiOt,  Died.  zix.  67:  Medghova),  a  river  of 
considerable  size,  flowing  from  Dolopia  through  the 
territory  of  the  Diyopes  and  Euiytanes,  and  the 
Ctathus  (KiWoj,  Pol.  ap.  Ath.  p.  424,  c.)  flow- 
ing out  of  the  lake  Hyrie  into  the  main  stream  just 
above  Conope:  — on  its  right  the  PimTAHifs  (Liv. 
xliiL  22)  in  .^lerantia,  and  the  Anapus  (^'t,raTos), 
which  fell  into  the  main  stream  in  Acamania  80 
stadia  S.  of  Stratus.     (Thuo.  ii  83.) 
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The  AcfadooB  «M  Rgaided  aa  the  rnler  and 
mneeeuUtire  of  all  fimh  water  in  Hellas.  Uenoe 
ki  is  called  by  Homer  (/{.  xz.  194)  Kfxiitr  'Ax<- 
Xiin,  aad  was  wonbipped  as  a  mighty  god  throagb- 
oit  Gfeece.  He  is  celebnted  in  mjthdog7  on 
arcmnt  «f  ha  oanbat  with  Heracles  for  the  poeses- 
aaan  of  Debneira.  The  liTer-god  first  attacked 
Hersda  in  the  iorm  of  a  serpent,  and  on  being 
mnted  assmned  that  of  a  bolL  The  hero  wrenched 
if  one  of  his  horns,  which  forthwith  became  a 
cantocapa,  or  horn  of  plenty.  (Soph.  Traeh.9;  Or. 
JVA  ix.  8,  seq.;  ApoOod.  iL  7.  §  5.)  This  legend 
ifliides  apparently  to  some  effiitts  nnde  at  an  early 
fsiod  to  chedc  the  israges,  which  the  innndatioDS 
<f  the  liver  caused  in  this  district;  and  if  the  rirer 
«is  r^^nmA  irithin  its  bed  by  embankmenta,  the 
Rgioa  weoU  be  coDTerted  in  modem  times  into  a 
Iiad  of  plenty.  For  farther  details  respecting  the 
BTthoiogical  character  of  the  Achekios,  see  i>iet<>^ 
Btogr.  md  Mgtk,  t.  V. 

U  the  Boomn  poets  we  find  AcMoklet,  L  e.  the 
tfaeaea,  the  danghteis  of  Achdoos  (Or.  Met.  t. 
S»):  AeMata  CaOirkoe,  becaose  Callirhoi  was 
the  dan^iter  of  Adwkxis  (Or.  Met.  ix.  413): 
ptemlm  Adeioia,  i,  e.  wata  in  general  (Virg. 
<reor;.  L  9):  AcMohu  iero$,  that  is,  Tydeos, 
■■  sir  Omeoa,  kmg  of  Calydon,  Ackd(X)u  here 
Wag  etjoiraleot  to  Aetolian.  (Stat.  Tkei.  iL 
142.) 

t.  A  rircr  of  Thes^,  in  the  £strict  of  Malis, 
imag  Msr  Lamia.     (Strab.  yf.  434,  4M.) 

3.  A  """»«"«  torrent  in  Arcadia,  flowing  into 
Ihi  Alpfaeos,  from  the  north  of  Moimt  Lycaeoa. 
(Fans.  Tijl  38.  §  9.) 

4.  Abo  called  Psisus,  a  rirer  in  Achaia,  flowing 
■ar  Dynn.    (StiabL  pp.  342,  4M.) 

ACUERDUS  CAx<pSoC*.  -ovrrot :  Eth.  'Ax'P- 
faartet),  a  demos  of  Attica  of  uncertain  site,  be- 
bapag  to  the  tribe  Hippotboontis.  Aristophanes 
(£cdL  34i2)  in  job,  oses  the  iorm  'Axr<>^i>^<" 
iastead  at  'hxt^oirtn.  (Stepb.  B.  :  rr.  'Ax'p- 
tin, 'Ax^oSovi ;  Aeschin.  m  7%a.  §  1 10,  ed.  Bek- 
ker;  Leake,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  185.) 

ACHEBI'XI,  the  inhafaitanta  of  a  small  town  in 
Seily,  iiijiii;™!—!  only  \ij  Cioero  among  the  victims 
<f  the  rimswniiais  of  Venea.  Its  position  is  qnite 
■acertam;  whence  modem  schdais  propose  to  read 
eitker  Schcnni,  or  Achetini  &om  Achktuk,  a  town 
npfneed  to  be  mentiooed  by  Slios  Italicas  (xiv. 
tSi);  bat  the  "  pobes  liqnentis  AchetT  (or  Achaeti, 
at  the  name  stands  in  the  beet  MSS.)  of  that  author 
vmld  Kem  to  indicate  a  riTer  rather  than  a  town. 
Tbn  is,  howerer,  noanthority  for  either  emendation. 
(Ck.  Ferr.m.  43;  Znmpt  ad  loc;  Orell.  Onotmut. 
f.t;amT.SieiLf.3Sl.)  [E.H.B.] 

A'CHEBON  ('Ax^pM'),  the  name  of  several 
rirera,  all  «t  wtuch  were,  at  least  at  one  time,  he- 
dned  to  be  connected  with  the  lower  worid.  The 
Achenn  u  a  lirer  of  the  k>wer  worM,  b  described 
hatI)iet.o/Biogr.€mdMsth. 

I.  A  rirer  of  Epeinis  in  Thesprotia,  which  passed 
tknngfa  the  lake  Acbeniaia  ('Ax'P'"^'''  ^H^),  and 
«S«r  noeiTing  the  river  Cocytos  (Kimfrot),  flowed 
iato  the  Ionian  sea,  S.  of  the  proountoiy  Cheime- 
riim.  PCoy  (iv.  1)  emoeoosly  states  tbat  the 
lirer  Sowed  into  the  Amlxvciot  gull  The  bay  of 
the  Ha  intn  which  it  flowed  was  usnally  c^ed 
GlrcTi  Limen  (TKncbt  X«mV)  or  Sweet-Harbonr, 
kcaoK  the  water  was  fresh  on  account  uf  the  quan- 
tity jnoied  into  it  from  the  lake  and  liver.  Scylax 
saiPtokmyeaOtlM  harbov  Ebm  CEAow),  and 
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the  miTounding  district  bore  according  to  Thncy- 
dides  the  name  of  Elaeatis  ('EAcuaru).  The 
Acheren  is  the  modem  Gwh  or  river  of  SuU,  the 
Cocytus  is  the  Kwo,  and  the  great  marsh  or  laka 
below  Kattri  the  Acherusia.  The  water  of  the 
Vuei  is  reported  to  be  bad,  which  agrees  with  the 
account  of  Pausanias  (t  17.  (  6)  in  relation  to  the 
water  of  the  Cocytus  (K-f  i/rtfmiartnay).  The 
Glycys  Limen  is  called  Port  Fandri,  and  its  water  is 
still  fresh ;  and  in  the  kmer  part  of  the  plain  the 
river  is  commonly  called  the  river  of  Fandri.  Tha 
uj^)er  part  of  the  pUin  is  called  G^tg;  and  thna 
the  ancient  name  of  the  haibonr  has  beoi  transferred 
finrn  the  coast  into  the  interior.  On  the  Acheron 
Aidoneus,  the  king  of  the  knrer  world,  is  said  to  have 
reigned,  and  to  have  detained  here  Theseus  as  a 
piisonar;  and  en  its  banks  was  an  oracle  called 
ttmoimrrtur  (Herod,  v.  92.  §  7),  which  was  ooo- 
salted  by  evoking  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  (Thoe. 
L4«;  IiT.viii.24;  Strab.p.324;  Stepfa.  B.  &  v. ; 
Pans.  L  17.  §  6;  Dion  Cass.  L  13 ;  Scylax,  p.  II ; 
Ptolem.  iii.  14.  §  5 ;  Leake,  Norther*  Greece,  tdL  L 
p.  232,  seq.  iv.  p.  68.) 

S.  A  river  of  Ebs,  a  tributary  of  the  Alphenis. 
(Strab.  p.  344 ;  Leake,  Aforeo,  vd.  ii.  p.  89.) 

A'CHEBON  ('Ax^P"*-),  a  small  river  in  Brat- 
timn,  near  Pandceia.  Its  name  is  menticoed  in 
coqnnctica  with  that  dty  both  by  Stnbo  and 
Justin,  from  whom  we  kwn  that  it  was  on  its 
banks  that  Alexander,  kmg  d  Epirus,  fell  in  battle 
against  the  Lucanians  ai^  Brattians,  b.  a  836. 
(Strab.  p.  3M ;  Jns^  zii.  3.)  PUny  also  men- 
tions it  as  a  river  of  Brattinm  (ilL  5.  s.  10.),  but 
appears  erroneously  to  connect  it  with  the  town  of 
Acherontia  in  Lucania.  It  has  beoi  supposed  to 
be  a  small  stream,  still  called  the  Arconti,  which 
fells  into  the  river  Crathis  just  below  ConsentiB ; 
but  its  identification  must  depend  upon  that  of 
Pandosia.  [Pahdosia.]  rE.H.B.] 

ACHERO'NTU  CAx«po"'»  «  Ax'porrlo), 
a  small  town' of  Apulia,  near  the  frxntierB  d  Lucania, 
situated  about  14  miles  S.  of  Vennsia,  and  6  SE,  of 
Fermtum.  Its  position  on  a  lofty  hill  is  alluded  to 
by  Hmsco  in  a  well-known  passage  (ceUae  nidmt 
Aekeronliae,  Carm.  iii.  4.  14 ;  and  Acron  ad  loc."), 
and  the  modem  town  of  Acerema  retains  the  site  as 
well  as  name  of  the  ancient  one.  It  is  built  on  a 
hill  of  considerable  elevation,  precipitous  on  three 
sides,  and  afibrding  only  a  very  steep  approach  on 
the  fourth.  (Romanelli,  voL  ii.  p.  238.)  It  seems 
to  have  been  always  but  a  small  town,  and  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  ancient  geographer;  but  the  strength 
of  its  poeition  gave  it  importance  in  a  miiitary  point 
of  view:  and  during  tiie  wars  of  the, Goths  against 
the  generals  of  Justinian,  it  was  occupied  by  Totila 
with  a  garristm,  and  became  raw  of  the  chief  strong- 
holds of  the  Gothic  leaden  throughout  the  contest. 
(Procop.  de  B.  O.  iii.  33, 36,  iv.  26, 83.)  The  read- 
ing AchervHto  in  Livy  (ix.  30),  which  has  been 
adopted  by  Bomanelli  and  Cramer,  and  considered  to 
refer  to  tlie  same  place,  is  wholly  unsupported  by 
authority.  (Alschefeki,  ad  loc.)  The  cdns  assigned 
to  this  dty  belong  to  AQunx>inA.        [E.  H.  B.] 

ACHERU'SLA.  PALUS  CAx'powrU  ItSfu^),  th« 
name  of  several  Ukes,  whidi,  like  the  varioua 
rivers  of  the  name  of  Acheron,  were  at  some  time 
believed  to  be  connected  with  the  lower  world,  until 
st  Isst  the  Acherusia  came  to  be  considered  m  the 
lower  world  itself.  The  most  important  of  these  waa 
the  lake  in  Thesprotis,  through  which  the  Acheron 
flvwed.    [AcuKBOs.]     Thoe  was  •  small  lake  of 
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this  name  near  Hennione  in  Aigolis.  (Pans.  iL  35. 
§10.) 

ACHEBU'SIA  PALUS  (^Axfpmala  XWl),  the 
name  given  to  a  small  lake  or  altwater  pool  in  Cam- 
pania separated  from  the  sea  only  by  a  bar  of  sand, 
betweenCuniao  and  Cape  Misenam, now  called  Z^o  di 
Fmaro.  The  name  appears  to  hare  been  bestowed  on 
it  (probably  by  the  Greeks  of  Cumae)  in  OHisequence 
of  its  proximity  to  Avemns,  when  the  legends  con- 
necting that  lake  with  the  entrance  to  the  infernal 
regions  had  become  established.  [Ayernub.]  On 
this  acconnt  the  name  was  by  some  i^iplied  to  the 
Lucrine  lake,  while  Artemidoms  maintained  that  the 
Acberoaan  lake  and  ATeinus  were  the  same.  (Stiab. 
T.pp,243,245;  Plin.iii.  5.  s.  9.)  TheLago diFuaaro 
conld  never  have  had  any  direct  connection  with  the 
volcanic  phenomena  of  the  region,  nor  conld  it  have 
partaken  of  the  gloomy  and  mysterious  Character  of 
Lake  Avemns.  The  expressions  applied  to  it  by 
Lycophnm  (^Akx.  695)  are  mere  poetical  hyperbole: 
and  Virgil,  where  he  speaks  of  taubrota  paint 
Achtronte  nfuto  (^Atn.  vi.  107),  woald  seem  to  re- 
fer to  Avemns  itsdf  isther  than  to  the  lake  in  qnes- 
tioo.  In  later  times,  its  banks  were  adorned,  in  com- 
mon with  the  neighbouring  shores  of  Baiae,  with  the 
villas  of  wealthy  Bomans;  one  of  these,  which  be- 
longed to  Servilios  Vatia,  is  particularly  described 
by  Seneca  (£p.  55).  [E.  H.  B.] 

ACHE'TOM.    [AcHERcn.] 

ACHILLA,  ACUOLLA,  or  ACHULLA  C^x^ 
Ka:  Eth.  'AxoAAoiot,  AchillitSnus :  ElAliah,  large 
Bu.),  a  town  on  the  sea-coast  of  Africa  Propria 
(Byzacena),  a  little  above  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
Lessor  Syrtis,  and  about  itO  G.  miles  S.  of  Thapsns. 
It  was  a  colony  from  the  island  of  MeUta  (Jfo/to), 
the  people  of  which  were  colonists  from  Carthage. 
Under  the  Bomans,  it  was  a  free  city.  In  the 
African  war,  b.  c.  46,  it  submitted  to  Caesar,  fiv 
whom  it  was  held  by  Messitu;  and  it  was  in  vmn 
besieged  by  the  Fompeian  commander  Ccmsidins. 
Among  its  rains,  of  a  late  stylo,  but  very  extensive, 
thei«  has  been  found  an  interesting  bilingual  in- 
scription, in  Phoenician  and  Latin,  in  which  the 
name  is  spelt  Achnlla  (Steph.  B.  :  v. ;  Stiab.  p. 
831;  Liv.  xxxiii.  48;  Appian.  Pun.  94;  Hirtius, 
.B«fl..4/rK;.  33^43;  Plin.v.4;  Ptol.;  Tab.  Pcut., 
name  corrupted  into  AnoUa;  Shaw's  TractU,  p.  193 ; 
Barth,  WanderUDgm,  ^  vol.  i.  p.  176;  Gesenins, 
Motmm.  Phoeme.  p.  139.)  [P.&] 

ACHILLE'OS  DBOMOS  (Ap^/iot  'AxiAAqot.or 
'AxiM^i,  or  'Ax^AAoot,  or  'KxMjfioi),  a  long 
narrow  strip  of  land  in  the  Enxine,  NW.  of  the 
Chersonesus  Taurica  (^Crimed)  and  S.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Boiysthenes  {Dnieper),  nmning  W.  and  £., 
witli  a  slight*  inclination  N.  and  S.,  for  about  80 
miles,  including  that  portion  of  the  coast  from  which 
it  is  a  prolongation  both  ways.  It  is  now  divided 
by  a  narrow  gap,  which  msolates  its  W.  portion, 
into  two  parts,  called  Kam  (L  e.  tongue)  Tendra  on 
the  W.,  and  Ko»a  l^arllgatch  on  the  E.  In  the 
ancient  legends,  which  coimccted  Achilles  with  tlio 
KW.  shores  of  the  Enxine,  this  strip  of  land  was 
pitched  upon  as  a  sort  of  natural  stadium  on  which 
he  might  have  exercised  that  swiftness  of  foot  which 
Homer  sings ;  and  he  was  supposed  to  have  instituted 
games  there.  Further  to  the  W.,  off  the  month  of  the 
Ister,  lay  a  small  island,  also  sacied  to  the  hero,  who 
had  a  temple  there.  This  island,  called  Achillis  In- 
sula, or  Leuoe('Ax<AA^t  4  Acvk4  i^ffo>),was  said 
to  be  the  place  to  which  Thetis  transported  the  body 
igf  Achilles.    By  some  it  was  made  the  abode  of  the 
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shades  of  the  blest,  where  Achilles  and  other  heroes 
were  the  judges  <i  the  dead.  Geographera  identify 
it  with  the  little  island  of  Zmievoi,  or  OtUan  Adam 
(i.  e.  SerpmU'  ItUmd)  in  30°  10*  E  kmg.,  45°  li' 
N.  Ut.  (Herod,  iv.  $5,  76;  Enrip.  Iphig.  m  Tour. 
438;  Find.  Olgmp.  iL  85;  Faus.  iii.  19.  §  11; 
Stnb.  pp.  306 — 308,  foil.;  and  other  passages  col- 
lected by  Ukert,  vol.  iiL  p.  2,  pp.  442,  folL,  and  For- 
biger,  vol  iiL  pp.  1 121—1 122.)  [P.  S.] 

ACHILLE'UM  ('AxUAtiof),  a  small  town  near 
the  promontory  Sigeum  in  the  Tmad  (Herod,  v.  94), 
where,  according  to  tradition,  the  tomb  of  Achilles 
was.  (Strab.  p.  594.)  When  Alexander  visited 
the  place  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  b.  c.  334,  h« 
placed  chaplets  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  (Airian, 
i.  12.)  [G.  L.] 

ACHILLIS  INSULA    [Achhxios  Dbomos.] 

ACHOLLA.     [Achilla.] 

ACHRADU'S.     [Achebdus.] 

ACHRIS,  or  A'CHKITA.     [Lychotdus.] 

A'CILA  ('AkIAo),  which  seems  to  be  i^tical 
with  OCE'LIS  COmiAjt),  now  Zee  Hill  or  GMo, 
a  seaport  of  the  Sabaei  Nomades,  in  Arabia  Fdix,  a 
short  distance  to  the  S.  of  Mocka,  and  to  the  N.  of 
the  opening  of  the  strut  of  Babel  Mandeb.  (Strab. 
p.  769;  Flin.  vi.  23.  s.  26,  28.  s.  32;  Ptol.  vi.  7. 
§  7.)  By  some  geographers  it  is  identified  with  the 
BovAixdi  of  the  Hometitae  mentioned  by  Procopins 
(B.  PA.  19).  [W.B.] 

ACIMISCUM,  ACUMIKCUM  CAKoifuyim', 
PtoL  ii.  16.  §  5 :  Ah-Salankemen),  a  station  or  per- 
manent cavalry  barrack  in  Pannonia.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xix.  11.  §  7;  Notit  Imp.)  By  George  of  Bavenns 
(iv.  19),  and  on  the  Fentingerian  Table,  the  name 
is  written  Acvsux.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ACINCUM,  AQUINCUM  {'AnoiiyKoy,  Ptol.  ii 
16.  §  4;  Tab.  Pent;  Orelli,  Inacript.  506,  959, 
963,  3924;  Amm.  Marc.  xxx.  5;  Itin.  Anton.),  a 
Boman  colony  and  a  strong  fortress  in  Pannonia, 
where  the  legion  Adjotrix  Secunda  was  in  garrison 
(Dion.  Cass.  Iv.  24),  and  where  also  there  was  a 
Urge  manufactory  of  bucklers.  Acincum,  being 
the  centre  of  the  operations  on  the  Boman  frontier 
against  the  neighbouring  lazyges  (Slovdei),  was 
occaa(HiaIly  the  head-quarters  of  the  emperors.  It 
answers  to  the  present  AU-Bvda,  where  Boman  baso- 
ments  and  broken  pillars  of  aqueducts  are  still  visible. 
On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  within 
the  territory  of  the  lazyges,  stood  a  Boman  fort  or 
ontpoet  called,  from  its  relative  position.  Contra- 
Acincum  (Not.  Imp.),  which  was  connected  with 
Acincum  by  a  bridge.  Contra-Acincam  is  named 
niairtay  by  Ptolemy  (iiL  7.  §  2).        [W.  B.  D.] 

ACINIPO  ('AKiKlinra>:  Ronda  fa  I'tf/o,  Rn. 
2  leagues  N.  of  Ronda),  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
on  a  lofty  mountain.  Ptolemy  calls  it  a  city  of  the 
Celtici  (ii.  4.  §  15.)  Its  site  is  marked  by  Uie  ruins 
of  an  aqueduct  and  a  theatre,  amidst  which  many 
coins  are  found  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
place.  (Floret,  Etp.  Sagr,  vol.  ix.  pp.  16 — 60; 
Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  14.)  [P.  S.] 
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ACIBIS  {'Axipii),  a  river  tf  Lacanu,  menticned 
bth  bj  PSnj  md  Stnbo,  as  fioiring  near  to  He- 
ndM  on  tlie  N.  tide,  as  the  Siris  did  on  the  S. 
It  B  itni  ealled  the  Acri  or  Agri,  and  has  a  coarae 
tl  than  50  mDo,  xvnng  in  the  Apennines  near 
Mirtieo  Ifnoeo,  aad  flawing  into  the  Golf  of  Ta- 
nstnm,  a  little  to  the  N.  rf  PoKeoro,  the  site  of 
the  snoent  Hencka.  (PUn.  iii.  1 1.  s.  15 ;  Strab. 
f.  SM.)  The  AciDios  of  the  Itinemj  is  supposed 
\ij  Chrerios  to  be  a  oomptian  of  this  name,  bat  it 
meld  appear  to  be  that  of  a  town,  rather  than  a 
rim-.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  104.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AClis  CAsuX  a  lirer  of  Scfly,  on  the  eastern 
eaEt  of  the  ishind,  and  immediatdj  at  the  foot  of 
AstM.  It  is  cdeinated  on  acconnt  of  the  mjtho- 
b^eal  faUe  connected  with  its  origin,  which  was 
neribed  to  the  bknd  of  the  jonthinl  Acis,  crashed 
safar  an  aionnans  rock  by  his  rival  Poljphemos. 
(Odd. MeL  xiu.  750,  &e.;  SSL  ItaL  sir.  221—226; 
iMh.  Lat  L  148 ;  Serr.  ad  Virg.  EcL  is.  39,  who 
maamaij  writes  the  name  Adnins.)  It  is  eri- 
faitl;^  in  alhnan  to  the  same  stocy  that  Theocritus 
BfwJo  of  the  "  sacred  waters  of  Acis."  ('AitiSoj 
i«fiir  SSap,  /%S.  L  69.)  From  this  &ble  itself  we 
may  iniier  that  it  was  a  small  stream  gushing  forth 
(hm  aider  a  rock;  the  extreme  ootdness  of  its 
nten  noticed  hj  Solinns  (SoBn.  5.  §  17)  also 
fants  to  the  same  coaclosioD.  The  last  dicom- 
■taaee  mi^t  lead  us  to  identify  it  with  the  stream 
WW  called  Fmme  Freddo,  but  there  is  every  ap- 
fenaDce  that  the  town  of  Acium  derived  its  name 
fma  the  river,  and  this  was  certainly  further  sooth. 
Ukr  tan  be  no  donbt  that  Chiverius  is  right  in 
ijead^ii^  it  with  the  little  river  still  called  Fiame 
di  Jad,  known  also  by  the  name  of  the  Acque 
Gnm£,  whkh  rises  under  a  rock  of  lava,  and  has 
a  TCiy  fhoit  cause  to  the  eea,  passing  by  the 
onian  town  of  Act  Scale  (Adum).  The  Ads 
*ai  certainly  quite  distinct  fran  the  Acesines  or 
Asoea,  with  which  it  has  been  coofonnded  by 
aemil  wiiten.  (Clover.  SkU.  p.  115;  Smyth's 
ScS),  f.  132 ;  Ortolani,  Diz.  Gtogr.  p.  9 ;  Ferrara, 
Awrw.  iia  Etna,  p.  32.)  [K  H.  B.] 

A'CIDM,  a  small  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Soly, 
Bauiiaied  only  in  the  Itinerary  (Itin.  Ant  p  87), 
vUdi  placea  it  co  the  high  road  from  Catana  to 
TanaiieDimn,  at  the  distance  of  9  U.  P.  from  the 
foKT  d^.  It  evidently  derived  its  name  from 
tke  Ettle  river  Ads,  and  is  probably  identical  with 
tiu  modem  Ad  Seah,  a  consderable  town,  abont  a 
oik  £nxn  the  sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which, 
<a  the  mad  to  Catania,  are  extensive  remuns  of 
Sooaa  Thermae.  (Biscari,'  Viaggio  m  StdUa, 
|L  n ;  Ortolani,  Dk.  Geogr.  p.  9.)      [£.  H.  B.] 

ACMCnnA  (^AMiwria:  Eth.  'hxiuniit,  'AK/ii. 
not,  Aemonensis),  a  dty  of  Pinygia,  mentioiied  by 
dan  (Pro  Flaee.  15.)  It  was  on  the  road,  from 
DorylMam  to  Philadelphia,  36  Boman  miles  SW.  of 
Cctysenm;  and  under  the  Bomans  belonged  to  the 
Coaventos  Jnridicas  of  Apamea.  The  site  has  been 
ixd  at  AiaUm;  but  it  still  seems  donbtfid.  (Ha- 
■iltcB,  Rrmarriet,4e.  voLL  p.  115.)      [Q.L.] 
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ACCWriA  or  ACUTU  dkitiirtta,  Strab.  p. 
152;  'Axoi^fui,  Steph.  B.),  a  town  of  the  Vaccad,  in 
Hispania  Tanaoonensis,  on  the  river  Durius  (Doaro), 
which  had  a  ibrd  here.   Its  site  is  unknown.    [P.  S.] 

ACONTISMA,  a  station  in  Macedonia  on  tha 
coast  and  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  8  or  9  miles  eastward 
of  NeapoHs,  is  placed  by  Leake  near  the  end  of  the 
passes  of  the  Sapad,  which  were  fimned  by  the 
monntainons  coast  stretching  eastward  from  Kavdla. 
TaM  eonnders  it  to  be  identical  with  Christopolis 
and  the  modem  Kavdia.  ( Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  4 ;  It. 
Ant.  and  Hierocl.;  Leake,  Ifort/iem  Greece,  voL  iii. 
p.  180;  Tafel,  JM  Viae  Egnatiae  Parte  OrierU. 
p.  13,  seq.) 

A'COBIS  ('AK<iji(s),a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Nile  in  the  Cynopolite  Nome,  17  miles 
N.  of  Antino(^li5.     (Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  69 ;  Tab.  Pent.) 

ACRA  LEUCE  ('Ak(>o  Afuic^),  a  great  dty  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  fbnnded  by  Hamilcar  Barcas 
(Diod.  Sic  XXV.  2),  and  probably  identical  with  the 
Castrum  Album  of  Livy  (xxiv.  41).  Its  position 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Ilici- 
tanns,  N.  of  Bid,  near  the  modem  Alicante  (Okert, 
vol.  a.  pL  1,  p.  403).  [P.  S.] 

ACPAE  CAxpai,  Thne.  ot  alii;  'Air/io,  Steph. 
B.;  'Atc/Nuai,  Ptol.;  'Aicpeuol,  StepluB.;  Acren- 
ses,  Plin.;  Ptdaeeoh),  a  dty  of  Sicily,  dtuated  m 
the  southern  portion  ^  the  island,  on  a  lofty  hill, 
nearly  due  W.  of  Syracuse,  from  which  it  was  distant, 
according  to  the  Itineraries,  24  Roman  miles  (Itiiu 
Ant.  p.  87 ;  Tab.  Pent.).  It  was  a  colony  of  Syra- 
cuse, founded,  as  we  leam  from  Thucydides,  70  year* 
after  its  parent  dty,  i,  e,  663  B.  o.  (Thuc  vi.  5), 
but  it  did  not  rise  to  any  great  importance,  uid  con- 
tinued almost  always  in  a  state  of  dependence  on 
Syracuse.  Its  podtion  must,  however,  have  always 
given  it  some  consequence  in  a  military  point  of 
view;  and  we  find  Dion,  when  marching  upon  Syra- 
cuse, halting  at  Acrae  to  watch  the  eflect  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. (Pint.  Dion,  27,  where  we  should  certainly 
read  'Axpat  for  Miwpdi.)  By  the  treaty  condaded 
by  the  Romans  with  Hieton,  king  of  Syracuse,  Acraa 
was  included  in  the  daminions  of  that  monarch  (Diod. 
xxiii.  Exc.  p.  502),  and  this  was  probably  the  period 
of  its  greatest  prosperity.  During  the  Second  Panic 
War  it  followed  the  fortimes  of  Syracuse,  and  afforded 
a  place  of  reftige  to  Hippocrates,  after  his  defeat  by 
Marcellns  at  Acrillae,  b.  c.  214.  (liv.  xxiv.  36.) 
Thisisthelastmentianof  it  in  history,  and  its  name 
is  not  once  noticed  by  Cicero.  It  was  probably  in 
his  time  a  mere  dependency  of  Syracuse,  though  it  is 
found  in  Pliny's  list  of  the  "  stipendiarue  dvifates,"* 
so  that  it  must  then  have  possessed  a  separate  muni- 
dpal  existence.  (Plin.  iii.  8 ;  Ptol.  iiL  4.  §  14.) 
The  rite  of  Acme  was  correctly  fixed  by  Fazello  at 
the  modem  Palaaolo,  the  lofty  and  bleak  sitnation 
of  which  corresponds  with  the  description  of  Silius 
Italicus  ("  tnmnlis  gladalibus  Acrae,"  xiv.  206),  and 
its  distance  from  Syracoso  with  that  assigned  by  the 
Itineraries.  The  summit  of  the  hill  occupied  by  the 
modem  town  is  said  to  be  still  called  Acremonle. 
Fazello  speaks  of  the  mins  visible  there  as  "  cgregium 
urbis  cadaver,"  and  the  recent  researches  and  excava- 
tions carried  on  by  the  Baron  Judica  liave  bronght 
to  light  andent  remains  of  mnch  interest.  The  most 
considerable  of  these  are  two  theatres,  both  in  very 
fur  preservation,  of  which  the  htrgest  is  turned  to- 
wards the  N.,  while  immediately  adjacent  to  it  on 
the  W.  is  a  mnch  smaller  one,  hollowed  out  in  great 
part  fium  the  rock,  and  supposed  from  some  pecu- 
,  liaritiea  in  its  constraction  to  have  been  intended  to 
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(erre  as  an  Odenm,  or  theatre  for  music.  Niunerous 
gther  architectonl  fiagments,  attesting  the  existence 
a(  temples  aod  other  buildings,  have  also  been  brought 
to  light,  as  well  as  statues,  pedestals,  insciiptians, 
and  other  minor  relics.  On  an  adjoining  hill  are 
great  nmnbers  of  tombs  excavated  in  the  rock,  while 
<m  the  hill  of  AcnmoiUe  itself  are  some  monoments 
of  a  "ngiil"  character;  figures  as  large  as  life,  hewn 
.in  relief  in  shallow  niches  on  the  surface  of  the  native 
rock.  As  the  principal  figure  in  all  these  sculptures 
appears  to  be  that  of  the  goddess  Isis,  they  must  be- 
long to  a  Lite  period.  (FaselL  de  RA.  Sk,  ToL  i.  p. 
4S8;  Serra  di  Falco,  AiUieUli  di  SiciSa,  voLiv.  ^ 
I58,Beq.;  Jadica,^t><u:A^a(ii^cn!.)        [E.H.B.J 

ACKAE  {'Axpai),  a  town  in  Aetolia  of  uncer- 
tain site,  (m  the  road  fitan  Metapa  to  Conope. 
Stephanos  erroneously  calls  it  an  Acanumian  town. 
(Pol.  T.  13;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.'AKfm.) 

ACRAEA  (^ApKoSa),  a  mountain  in  Argolis,  op- 
posite the  Ueraeum,  or  great  temple  of  Hera.  (Pans. 
iL  17.  §  2 ;  Leake,  Mono,  yd.  ii.  p.  393,  Peiopcn- 
nuiaca,  p.  363.) 

ACRAE'PHIA,  ACRAEPHIAE,  ACBAE- 
PmUM,  ACRAEPHNIU&I  ('Ak^nui^  Steph.  B. 
«.  v.;  Herod,  viii.  135,  Acraephia,  lav.  xiriii.  39; 
Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  13;  'AKpaupCai,  Strsb.  p.  410;  'AKptd- 
4>u»',  Strab.  p.  413.;  'KKpaipytor,  Pans.  ix. 23.  §  5: 
Tii  'Axpai^ma,  Theopomp.  ap.  Steph.  B. «.  v.  ;  Elh. 
^AKpat^uuos,  *AKpai<pioSf  ^Jucped^vioSf  'AKpcu^viu- 
•nis,  'Ajqxu^Kvt,  Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  'Axpai^uis, 
BSckh,  Inter.  1587:  nr.  Kardhitza),  a  town  of 
Boeotia  on  the  sbpe  of  Mt  Ptoom  (Tlrmof')  and  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  lake  Copais,  which  was  here 
called  'Axpeuipis  Mitim)  from  the  town.  Acraephia 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  bj  Athamas  or  Acrae- 
phens,  son  of  ApoUo;  and  according  to  tome  writers 
it  was  the  same  as  the  Homeric  Ame.  Here  the 
Thebans  took  refuge,  when  their  dtj  was  destroyed 
hj  Alexander.  It  ocmtained  a  temple  of  Dionysus. 
(Steph.  B. «;  v.;  Strab.  p.  413 ;  Pans.  I  e.)  At  the 
distance  of  15  stadia  from  the  town,  on  the  right 
of  the  Toad,  and  upon  Ht.  Ptonm,  was  a  celebrated 
sanctnoiy  and  oracle  of  ApoUo  Ptoos.  This  oracle 
wss  consulted  by  Haidonius  before  the  battle  of 
Plataea,  and  is  said  to  have  answered  his  emissary, 
who  was  a  Carian,  in  the  language  of  the  latter. 
The  name  of  the  mountain  was  derived  by  some 
from  Ptous,  a  son  of  ApoUo  and  Enxippe,  and  by 
ethers  from  Leto  having  been  frightened  (ttoAi)  by 
a  boar,  when  she  was  about  to  bring  forth  in  this 
^aoe.  Both  Acraephia  and  the  oracle  beloaiged  to 
Thebes.  Thoe  was  no  temple  of  the  Ptoan  Apollo, 
properly  so  called;  Plutarch  {Grglbu,  7)  mentions  a 
^M0>,  but  other  writen  speak  only  of  a  t^^ovi, 
Itfir,  X^V^P""  c  /uoTfibr.  (Steph.  B.  «.  c; 
Strab.  I.  c;  Pans.  I  c,  iv.  32.  §  5;  Herod.  Tiii.135; 
Pint  PtHop.  16.)  According  to  Fansanias  the  oracle 
ceased  after  the  capture  of  Thebes  by  Alexander; 
bat  the  sanctuary  still  oontinaed  to  retain  its  cele- 
brity, as  we  see  bam  the  great  Acrsephian  inscription, 
which  BSckh  places  in  the  time  of  M.  Aurelins  and 
his  son  Commodus  after  a.d.  177.  It  appears  finn 
this  inscription  that  a  festival  was  cd^rated  inhonour 
of  the  Ptoan  ApoUo  every  four  years.  (Biickh,  Inter. 
No.  1635.)  The  ruins  of  Acraephia  are  situated  at 
a  short  distance  to  the  S.  of  Kardhitza.  The  re- 
mains of  tlie  acropolis  are  visible  on  an  isolated  hill, 
a  spur  of  Ht.  Ptoum,  above  the  Copaic  sea,  and  at 
its  foot  on  the  N.  and  W.  are  traces  of  the  ancient 
town.  Here  stands  the  church  of  St.  George  boUt 
ant  of  the  stones  of  the  old  town,  and  containing 
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many  firagments  of  antiquity.  In  this  church  Leake 
discovered  the  great  inscription  alluded  to  above, 
which  is  in  honour  of  one  of  the  citizois  of  the  place 
called  Epaminoodas.  The  ruins  near  the  fbuniain, 
which  is  now  caUed  Perdikobrynt,  probably  bekaig 
to  the  sanctuary  of  the  Ptoan  ApoUo.  The  poet 
Alcaeus  (ap.  Stiab.  p.  413)  gave  the  epithet  rpuccU 
pcwm  to  Mt.  Ptonm,  and  the  three  summits  now 
bear  the  names  of  PaUd,  Strulana,  and  Skropoueri 
respectively.  These  form  the  central  part  of  Mt. 
Ptoom,  which  in  a  wider  signification  extended  from 
the  Tenerian  plain  as  fiu:  as  Laryrona  and  the  £n- 
boean  sea,  separating  the  Copaic  Uke  en  the  E.  from 
the  lakes  of  Hylae  and  Harma.  (Leake,  Iforthem 
Greece,  toL  ii.  p.  295,  seq. ;  Ulrichs,  Reiten  m 
GriecMenland,  voL  i.  p.  339,  seq.;  Forchhammer, 
HdUnika,  pw  182.) 
ACRAGAS.  [AoBioENTDX.] 
A'CRIAE  or  ACRAEAE  ('A«^,  Pans.  iu.  21, 
§  7,  22.  §§  4,  5;  Pol.  5.  19.  §  8;  'KKpauu,  Strab. 
pp.  343,  363;'AKp«a,  PtoL  iii.  16.  §  9:  Etk.  'Axfu- 
^rnis'),  a  town  of  Laoonia,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Laconian  bay,  30  stadia  S.  of  Helos.  Stiabo  {L  c) 
describes  the  Eurotat  as  flowing  into  the  sea  between 
Acriae  and  Gythiom.  Acriae  possessed  a  sanctuary 
and  a  statue  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  which  was 
said  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  be  the  ino6t 
ancient  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Leake  was  onaUe  to 
discover  any  remains  of  Acriae;  the  French  expedi- 
tion place  its  ruins  at  the  harbour  of  Kokutio. 
(Leake,  if  area,  vol.  L  p.  339;  Boblaye,  JieeWeAes, 
p.  95.) 

ACRnxyPHAGI  ('Axpitc^oi),  or  "Locust- 
eaters,"  the  name  given  by  Diodorus  (iii.  29)  and 
Strabo  (p.  770)  to  one  of  the  half-savage  tribes  of 
Aethiopia  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea,  who  receired 
their  denomination  from  their  mode  of  life  or  their 
staple  food.  [W.B.] 

ACBILLA  or  ACRILLAE  CA«(»XAa),a  town  of 
Sicily,  knomi  only  from  Stephanos  of  Byzantium 
(j.  r.),  who  tells  us  that  it  was  not  far  irora  Syra- 
cuse. But  there  con  be  no  donbt  that  it  is  the  same 
place  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxiv,  35)  where  the  Syra- 
cusan  army  under  Hippocrates  Tvas  defeated  by  Mar- 
ceUus.  The  old  editions  of  Livy  have  Accbjjle, 
for  which  Acrillae,  the  emendation  of  Cluverius,  has 
been  received  by  aU  the  recent  editors.  From  this 
passage  we  learn  that  it  was  on  the  line  of  man^ 
from  Agrigentum  to  Syracuse,  and  not  fiir  fiaa 
Aciae;  but  the  exact  site  is  undetermined.  Plutarch 
(J/aroeCL  18),  iu  relating  the  same  event,  writes  the 
name  'AicfAar  or  'AkUAot.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ACRITAS('AKp(Taf:  C.  GaUo),  the  most  south- 
erly promontoy  m  Messenia.   (Stnb.  p.  359 ;  Pans, 
iv.  34.  §  12  ;  Ptol.  iii.  16.  §  7;  Plin.  iv.  5.  «.  7; 
Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  443.) 
ACROCERAU'NLA.    [CERAtTwn  Mostes.] 
ACROCORINTHUS.    TCoBnmn».] 
ACRtyNIUS  LACUS.   [Brioantuius  Lacus.] 
ACROREIA  ('Axpufxia),  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  EBs  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  in  which  the 
rivers  Feneins  and  Ladon  take  their  rise.     The  in- 
habitants   of    the  district  were   caUod    Acrocieii 
CAKpupuot),  and  then:  towns  appear  to  have  been 
Thranstos,  Alinm,   Opus,  and   Eupagium.     The 
name  is  \>iei  in  opposition  to  KolKri  or  HoUow  Elis. 
Steplianns  (».  r.),  who  is  foUowed  by  many  modem 
writers,  makes  Acrocreii  a  town,  and  places  it  in 
Tripbylia ;   but  this  error  appears  to  hare  arisea 
from  confounding  the  Acrocreii  with  the  Pattneatae 
in  Tripbylia.    (Kod.  xiv.  17;  Sen.  UelL  iii.  2.  § 
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30, 1U.  4.  f  14;  Leake,  Mono,  ToL  u.  p.  SOS; 
BtUa^  Redttrdta,  p.  123.) 

ACSOTHOXIH,  or  ACROTHOl  (^Kitfiiaor 
k.Tii  23;  'Ak|)^0mm,  Thnc  hr.  109;  Stnb.  p. 
»1 ;  fq\.  p.  S6  ;  Steph.  B.  «.  *.;  Acrmtbon,  Mel. 
ii.  S;  AcntlMB,  Pfin.  it.  10.  s.  17 :  Etk.  'hKfttmn, 
'Acptkrfnit),  a  town  in  the  penmsnla  of  Acte,  in 
Chalddice  in  Macedonia,  atnated  near  the  extremity 
<f  the  pminwila,  probably  nptm  the  site  of  the  m»- 
im  Larra.  Stnbo,  Pliny,  and  Mela  seem  to  hare 
Kipixieed  that  AcroUionm  etood  upon  the  site  of  Ht. 
Adus;  bnt  this  is  an  impossibiUtj.  [Atbos.]  It 
m*  elated  br  Mela  and  other  ancient  writers  that 
the  inhaliitanta  of  Acrothoi  Hved  knger  than  ordi- 
varj  men.  Mannert  and  others  emmeoiu];  sappose 
Aentiiai  to  have  beoi  the  same  place  as  the  later 
Uiiaopoii&  (Leake,  Norikem  Greece,  'ToL  iii.  p. 
149.) 

ACTE'  CAart),  signified  a  pieoe  of  land  numiog 
into  the  sea,  and  attached  to  another  larger  fiece  of 
had,  bnt  not  necesearilj  bj  a  nairow  neck.  Thus 
HendotDs  gives  the  name  oif  Acte  to  Asia  Minor  as 
oampaied  with  the  rest  of  Asia  (ir.  38),  and  also  to 
Afiis  itadf  as  jatting  oat  btxa  Asia  (iv.  41). 
Attica  also  was  oiiginijly  called  Acte.  (Steph.  B. 
a.  r.)  [AmcA.]  The  name  of  Acte,  however, 
was  mofe  spedficallj  applied  to  the  eastemmoet  of 
the  three  prancntories  jatting  oat  fi?om  Chalcidioe 
ja  Macedonia,  on  which  Mt.  Athoe  stands.  It  is 
^eken  of  nnder  Athos. 

A'CTICM  ('AKTior:  Etk.  'AicTiot,  Actins:  Adj. 

'hmmmis,  Actiacns,  also  'Ajrrioi,  Actios),  a  pn>- 

mmtarj  in  Aramania  at  the  entrance  of  the  Am- 

karaot  Gnlf  (CW/*  of  Aria)  aH  which  Angnstoi 

fwoed  his    cdefaratel  victory   over  Antony  and 

Cleopat^^  on  September  2nd,  B.  a  31.     There  was 

a  tBDfk  of  Apollo   oo  this  promontory,  which 

Thaey&lea   maitions  (L  29)  as  situated  in  the 

territivy  of  Anactorinm.     This  temple  was  of  great 

antiqaity,  and  ApoUo  derived  fi«n  it  the  smmame 

ef  AeHu  and  Aetiaem.    There  was  also  an  ancient 

festival  named  AcUci,  educated  here  in  honour  of 

the  ffA.    Augustna  after  his  victory  enlarged  the 

toopte,  and  revived  the  ancient  featiral,  wluch  was 

ksHcfcrth  cdebtated  once  in  iixiT  years  (wen-iu- 

nv^'i  taiK  qm»quemaUt),  with  musical  amd  gym- 

nastir  eootests,  ud  horse  races.     (Dion  Cass.  h.  1 ; 

So^  Aug.  18.)     We  kam  from  a  Greek  inscription 

fcmd  on  the  site  of  Actinm,  and  which  is  probably 

frier  to  the  time  of  Angnstns,  that  the  chief  priest 

«f  the  tcn^  was  calkd  lepor  JAot,  and  that  his 

msne  waa  employed  in  official  docnments,  like  that 

of  the  first  Archon  at  Athens,  to  mark  the  date. 

(Boikh,  Corjmi  Itmript.  No.  1793.)     Strabo  says 

(pL  3XS)  that  the  temple  was    situated  on  an 

aaence,  ud  that  below  was  a  plain  with  a  grove 

•f  tiees,  and  a  dock-yard;  and  in  another  passage 

(p.  451)  be  describe*  the  harbour  as  situated  ont- 

iSt  of  the  gnlf.     On  the  opposite  coast  of  Epirus, 

As^rastna  ftonded  the  dty  oif  Micopolis  in  honour 

<t  Us  victoiy.     [NiooPOUB.]     Aetimn  wss  pro- 

|t<ly  not  a  town,  though  it  is  sometimes  described 

as  neh;  but  after  the  finndation  of  Nicopolis,  a 

fcw  bsSdings  sprang  up  around  the  temple,  and  it 

served  as  a  kind  of  snbnrb  to  Nicopolis. 

The  sit*  of  Aetism  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute. 
The  aeoompanying  plan  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Ambiaeiiit  gM,  t^xn  from  the  map  published  by 
Lient  ToUe  {Jomital  of  the  Rogal  Geographical 
Soeietg,  vd.  iiL)  wiO  give  the  reader  a  dear  idea  of 
OelocaEty. 
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rutx  or  Acnim. 


1.  KuinsofiVeeera. 

2.  C.LaScara. 

3.  Prom.  Aetium.  La 

Panto. 

4.  C.  Madonna. 


5.  Temple  of  Apollo, 

ForlLaPunla. 

6.  Aeio. 

7.  Anactorium. 

8.  Vonitza. 

P,  Bag  ofPreveta. 


The  entrance  of  the  Ambraciot  gulf  lies  between 
the  low  point  off  Acamania,  on  wUch  stands  Fort 
La  Punta  (5),  and  the  promontory  of  Epirus,  on 
which  stands  the  modem  town  of  Prevaa  (1), 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nicopolis.  The  nar- 
rowest part  of  this  entrance  is  only  700  yards, 
but  the  avenge  distance  between  the  two  shores  is 
half  a  mile.  After  passing  tbrongh  this  strait,  the 
coast  turns  abruptly  round  a  small  point  to  the  SE., 
fisming  a  bay  about  4  miles  in  width,  called  the 
Bag  of  Prevaa  (P).  A  second  entrance  is  then 
formed  to  the  larger  basin  of  the  gulf  by  the  two 
high  capes  of  La  Scam  (2)  in  Epeims,  and  of 
Madonna  (4)  in  Acamania,  the  width  of  this 
second  entrance  being  about  one  mile  and  a  half. 
Now  some  modem  writers,  among  others  D'Anville, 
suppose  Actinm  to  have  been  sitmited  on  Cape 
Madonna,  and  Anactorium,  which  Strabo  (p.  451) 
describes  as  40  stadia  from  Actinm,  on  La  Ptmta. 
Two  reasons  have  led  them  to  adopt  this  conclosion: 
first,  because  the  ruins  on  C.  Madonna  are  some- 
times called  Azio  (6),  which  name  is  apparently  a 
corruption  of  the  ancient  Actinm;  and,  secondly, 
because  the  temple  of  Apollo  is  said  by  Strabo  to 
have  stood  on  a  height,  which  description  answera 
to  the  rocky  eminence  on  C.  Madonna,  and  not  to 
the  low  peninsula  of  La  Ptmta.  But  these  reasons 
are  not  conclusive,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  site  of  Actinm  corresponds  to  La  Punta.  For 
it  should  be  observed,  first,  that  the  name  Azio 
is  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Venetians,  who  conjectured  that 
the  ruins  on  C.  Madonna  were  those  of  Actitmi, 
and  therefore  invented  the  word;  and,  secondly,  that 
though  Strabo  places  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  a 
height,  he  does  not  say  that  this  height  was  on  the 
sea,  but  on  the  contnuy,  that  it  was  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  sea.  In  other  respects  Strabo's 
evidence  is  decisive  in  fiivonr  of  the  identification  of 
Actinm  with  La  Punta.  He  says  that  Actiiui  is 
one  point  which  forms  the  entrance  of  the  bay;  and 
it  is  clear  that  he  considered  the  entrance  of  the 
bay  to  be  between  Preveia  and  La  Punta,  because 
ho  makes  the  breadth  of  the  strait  "  a  little  more 
than  four  stadia,"  or  half  a  mile,  which  is  tms 
when  applied  to  the  firat  narrow  entrance,  but  not 
to  the  second.  That  the  strait  between  Preveta 
and  La  Punta  was  regarded  as  the  entrance  of  the 
Ambraciot  gulf,  is  clear,  not  only  irom  the  distance 
I  assigned  to  it  by  Strabo,  bat  from  the  statements  of 
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Polylnas  (iv.  63),  who  malces  it  5  stadia,  of  Scylax 
(«.  KoirirwiroQ,  who  makes  it  4  stadia,  and  of 
Plinj  (iv.  I)  vho  niakn  it  500  paces.  Anactoriam 
is  described  by  Strabo  as  "situated  within  the  bay," 
while  Actium  makes  "  the  mouth  of  the  bay." 
(Strab.  pp.  325,  451.)  Anactorium,  therefore, 
must  be  placed  on  the  promimtory  of  C.  Madonna. 
[For  its  exact  site,  see  Anactortom.]  The  testi- 
mony of  Strabo  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Dion 
Cassius.  The  latter  writer  says  (1.  12)  that 
"  Actiom  is  a  temple  of  ApoUo,  and  is  situated 
before  the  mouth  of  the  stnut  of  the  Ambraciot 
golf,  over  against  the  harbonn  of  Nicopolis." 
Cicero  tells  ns  {ad  Fam.  zrl  6,  9)  that  m  coasting 
from  Fatrae  to  Corcyra  he  touched  at  Actiom, 
which  he  could  hardly  have  done,  if  it  were  so  &r 
oat  of  his  way  as  the  inner  strait  between  C.  La 
Scttra  and  C.  Madonna.  Thus  we  come  to  the 
condnnon  that  the  promontory  of  Actium  was  the 
modem  La  PmUa  (3),  and  that  the  temple  of 
ApoUo  was  situated  a  little  to  the  S.,  outside  the 
strait,  probably  near  the  Fort  La  Punta  (5). 

A  few  remarks  are  necessary  respecting  the  site 
of  the  battle,  which  has  coaferred  its  chief  celebrity 
upon  Actiom.  The  fleet  of  Antony  was  stationed 
in  the  Bag  o/Preveta  (P).  His  troops  had  built 
towers  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  strait,  and 
they  occupied  the  channel  itself  with  their  ships. 
Their  camp  was  near  the  temple  of  ApoUo,  on  a 
lerel  spacious  gronnd,  Augnstos  was  encamped 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Epirus,  on  the  spot  where 
Nicopolis  afterwards  stood;  his  fleet  appears  to  have 
been  stationed  in  the  Bay  of  Gomaros,  now  the 
harbour  of  Hitika,  to  the  N.  of  Nicopolis,  in  the 
Ionian  sea.  Antony  was  absent  from  his  army  at 
Patrae;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  arriral 
of  Augustus,  be  proceeded  to  Actiom,  and  after 
a  short  time  crossed  over  the  strait  to  Preresa, 
and  pitched  bis  camp  near  that  of  Augustus.  But 
having  experienced  some  misfortunes,  he  subse- 
quently re-crossed  the  strait  and  juned  the  main 
body  of  his  army  at  Actium.  By  the  advice  of 
Cleopatra  he  now  determined  to  return  to  Egypt. 
He  acc(Hdingly  sailed  out  of  the  strait,  but  was 
compelled  by  the  manoeuvres  of  Augustus  to  fight. 
After  the  battle  had  lasted  some  hours  Cleopatra, 
who  was  followed  by  Antony,  sailed  through  the 
middle  of  the  conteiiding  fleets,  and  took  to  flight 
They  succeeded  in  making  their  escape,  but  most 
of  their  ships  were  destroyed.  The  Isttle  was, 
therefore,  fought  outside  of  the  strait,  between  La 
Punta  and  Prevosa  (f{o»  ray  irrtvSr,  Di<m  Cass. 
1.  31),  and  not  in  the  Bay  of  Prevesa,  as  is  stated 
by  some  writers.  (Dion  Cass.  L  12,  seq.;  Leake, 
Northern  Qneee,  vol.  iv.  p.  28,  seq.;  Wolfe,  I.  c) 

A'DAD.\  CASata:  Eth.  'MaiMt,  PtoL;  'ASo- 
Umi  in  old  edit,  of  Sti&bo;  'OScUta,  Hierocl.),  a 
town  in  Pisidia  of  uncertain  site.  On  coins  of  Va- 
lerian and  Gallienns  we  find  AAAAEAN.  Adada 
is  mentioned  in  the  Councils  as  the  see  of  a  bishop. 
(Artemiod.  ap.  Strab.  xii.  p.  570;  Ptol.  v.  5.  §8; 
HierocL  p.  674,  with  Wesseling's  note.) 

A'DANA  (t4  'ASova :  Eth.  'AJoi-tif),  a  town  of 
Cilicia,  which  keeps  its  ancient  name,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Sams,  now  the  Syhoon  or  Syhan.  It 
lay  on  the  military  road  from  Tarsus  to  Issus,  in  a 
futile  country.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  portico. 
Pompey  settled  here  some  of  the  Cilician  pirates 
whom  he  had  compelled  to  submit.  (Appian,  Mith, 
96.)  Dion  Cnsaus  (xlvii.  31)  spet^  of  Tarsus 
and  Adana  being  always  quarrelling.       £G.  L.3 


ADRAA. 

ADANG  ('AMvif,  Philostoig.  H.E.  iii.  4),  called 
ATHANA  by  Pliny  (vL  28.  s.  32),  and  AfiABl^ 
FELIX  QKfCigia  *iiaiiun>),  in  the  Periplos  a4 
Arrian  (p.  14),  now  Aden,  the  chief  seaport  in  tl>^ 
country  of  Uomeritae  on  the  S.  coast  of  Aralx&^ 
It  became  at  a  very  eariy  period  the  great  marft 
for  the  trade  between  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Indian 
and  although  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  probably  by^ 
Aelius  Gallus  in  his  expediti<Hi  against  Arabua,  iia, 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  it  speedily  revived,  and  ham 
ever  since  remained  a  place  of  note.  It  has  rerivetLj 
conspicuously  within  the  last  few  years,  havins 
&Uen  into  the  poeaesaioa  of  the  English,  and  becomtt 
one  of  the  stations  for  the  steamers  which  nangattt 
the  Bed  Sea.  [W.E.] 

A'DDUA  {i  'ASoiioi:  Adda),  a  river  of  Gallic 
Cisalpina,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  tributaries  wfaich. 
bring  down  the  waters  of  the  Alps  to  the  Po.  It  riaea 
in  the  Rhaetjan  Alps  near  Bormo,  and  flows  through 
the  ValUniae,  into  the  Lacus  Larius  or  Logo  di 
Como,  from  which  it  again  issnea  at  its  south-  eastern 
extremity  near  Lecco,  and  from  thence  has  a  oourse 
of  above  50  miles  to  the  Po,  which  it  joins  betwoea 
Placentia  and  Cremona.  During  this  latter  part  of 
its  course  it  seems  to  have  formed  the  Umit  between 
the  Insubres  and  the  Cenomani.  It  is  a  broad  and 
rapid  stream :  the  clearness  of  its  blue  waters,  re- 
salting  from  their  passage  through  a  deep  lake,  is 
alluded  to  by  Clandian  (Z)e  VL  Con*.  Bon.  196). 
Strabo  erroneously  places  its  sources  in  Ht.  A0CL.A, 
where,  according  to  him,  the  Rhine  also  rises:  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
this  part  of  the  Alpa,  and  supposed  the  stoeam  which 
descends  fixim  the  Spligen  to  the  head  of  the  laka 
of  Como  to  be  the  original  Addua,  instead  of  tbo 
much  larger  river  which  enters  it  from  the  Vai- 
teUiae.  (Strab.  iv.  pp.  192, 204;  v.  p.  213;  Plin. 
iii.  16.  s.  20;  Pol.  ii.  32,  izxiv.  10;  Tac  Hut.  ii, 
40.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ADIABE-NE  QASiagririi).     [Asstbia.] 

ADIS  or  ADES  ('ASfr.'ASijj:  prob.  Rliadei),t. 
considerable  city  of  Africa,  on  the  Gulf  of  Tunis,  in 
the  Carthaginian  territory,  which  Regulus  besic<^ 
and  took,  and  before  which  he  defeated  the  Cartha- 
gmiaus,  in  the  10th  year  of  the  first  Pnnic  War, 
B.  c.  255.  (PoL  i.  30.)  As  there  is  no  subsequent 
mention  of  the  phtce,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
su{^laoted,  or  at  least  reduced  to  insignificance,  by 
the  biter  town  of  Uaxula.  [P.  S.] 

ADCNIS  (iKtttru:  Nakr  d  Ibrahim),  a  smaU 
river  of  Syria,  which  ri«ng  in  Mount  Libanus  enters 
the  Mediterranean  a  few  miles  to  the  S.  of  Byblos. 
Maondrell  records  the  &ct  which  be  himself  wit- 
nessed, that  after  a  sudden  &U  of  rain,  the  river 
descendmg  in  floods  is  tinged  of  a  deep  red  by  tho 
soil  of  the  hills  in  which  it  takes  its  rise,  and  imports, 
this  colour  to  the  sea  for  a  considerable  distance. 
Hence  some  have  sought  to  explain  the  legend  of  tha 
beantifU  Adonis,  who  was  IdUed  fay  a  wild  boar  oil 
Momit  Libanus  (Strab.  p.  755;  Lucian,  i»  Dta 
Syr.  6;  Plin.  v.  20.;  Nonn.  Dionys.  iii.  80,  xx. 
144.)  [W.R.] 

ADOREUS,  the  name  of  a  monntain  of  Galatia, 
now  Elmah  Dagh,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pessinos, 
in  Asia.  Livy  (xxxviii.  18.)  says  that  it  containa 
the  source  of  the  river  Sangarius.  [G,  L.I 

ADORSL     [AoBsi.] 

ADRAA  CA!(k(o,  Euseb.  Ononuut :  'ASpa  Ptol. 
V.  15.  §  23 :  LXX.  'ESpatly,  "SSfotr  :  Eng.'Vers. 
Edrei  :  and  probably  the  'Atpojois  of  Uierocles, 
p.  273  :  Draa),  a  town  in  Palestine,  near  the  sources 
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ft  ths  rinr  Hierainax,  and  deeply  eminjed  in  tbe 
span  of  the  monntain  chain  of  Hermou.  Before 
tbe  conqnot  ef  Canaan  bj  Joehna,  it  was  one  of  the 
cbkf  cities  of  Og,  Idng  of  Baahan.  After  bis  defeat 
sad  death  it  mn  assigned  to  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
mas^ which  settled  oa  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan. 
It  was  tbe  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop  at  an  earlj  time, 
lad  a  tuhop  of  Adraa  sat  in  the  conndl  of  Selencia 
(1.0.381),  and  of  Chalcedon  (a.  d.  451).  B;  the 
Cie^  it  was  called  Adraa,  and  bj  the  Cmnders 
Aikatom.  Its  mine  corar  a  drcnit  cf  about  8  miles, 
tf  winch  the  most  impertant  is  a  large  rectangular 
haUing,  sornimided  by  a  doable  covered  colonnade, 
■id  with  a  dston  in  ttie  middle.  (Nnmbers,  xxL33; 
De^aoD.  L  4,  iii.  10 ;  Joshna  xiL  4,  ziii.  12,  31 ; 
Jaseph.  Aatiq.  ir.  5.  §  42 ;  BDckingham,  TVavelt, 
*i)l.iLpLl46:Barckhardt,tdLp.341.)  [W.B.D.] 
ADRAISTAE  ('AlpaurniO,  a  pe^le  of  N.  India 
(the  Pwtfohy,  with  a  cafatal  city  Pimprama  (IIi/i- 
rfmfui),  wliicfa  AlfTiuidnr  reached  in  a  day's  jonmey 
fiiom  the  Hydraotes  (iiatiee),  on  his  nuur^  to 
Sangala  (Arrisn.  Anab.  r.  22.  §  3.)  Lassen  iden- 
tifies them  with  tl>e  modem  AralUu  (Pattapotamia, 

^25).  ifp.s.] 

ADKAMTAE  or  ATRAMITAE  (Plin.  vi.  28. 
*.£(;  'ASpBfAvi,  Ptol.;  Arrian,  Pertp.  p.  15),  an 
Arabcan  tribe  in  the  district  Cbatramotitis  of  Arabia 
Fefix.  Tbeyweresitnatedonthe  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea 
astward  of  Aden,  and  their  name  is  still  preserved 
m  tbe  nudera  Hadramaut.  Like  their  immediate 
■H^bboars  in  AiaUa  Felix,  the  Adnumtae  were 
aetirelT  engaged  in  tbe  drtig  and  spce  trade,  of 
wtich  their  capital  Sabbatha  was  the  emporiom. 
They  wtn  governed  by  a  race  of  kings,  who  bore 
tbe  bmSy  or  official  title  of  Eleazar.  [Cuatra- 
MOTITAE.]  [W.  B.  D.] 

ADKAMYE'STTUS  SINUS.  [ADUAJCTrriuM  j 
Aeous.] 

ADEAMTTTIUM  or  ADBAMYTETJM  CASpo- 

^wrriar,  'ABpouvrrfiov,  'At/m^wttio*',  ^Arpafi^T' 

nuv:  EtiL  'Alpafurm)n(t,  Adramyttenns  :  Adra- 

nki  or  Edrtmit"),  a  town  situated  at  the  head  of  the 

Imj,  called  {ran  it  Adramyttenns,  and  on  the  river 

Caicas,  in  Mysia,  and  on  the  road  £rom  the  Helles- 

pfxtfsis  to  Fergamum.   According  to  traditi<Hi  it  was 

iiaaled  by  Adramys,  a  brother  of  Croesus,  king  of 

Ljdis;  but  acolooy  of  Athenians  is  said  to  have  snb- 

•BfintlyKttkd  there.    (Strab.  p.  606.)    The  place 

eeitainly  became  a  Greek  town.     Thacydides  (v.  1 ; 

ni.  log)  abo  mentions  a  settlement  here  from 

Moi,  made  by  the  Dclians  whom  the  Athenians 

nmmd  &an  the  island  B.  a  422.     Aiter  tbe 

wtililithTiOTt  of  tbe  dynasty  of  tbe  kings  of  Per- 

ISBim,  it  was  a  seaport  of  some  note;  and  that  it 

bad  some  shipping,  appears  from  a  passage  in  the 

Atti  itf   tbe  ApoEtles   (xzvii.   2).      Under    the 

BomsBs  it  was  a  Ccsiventns  Joridicns  in  the  pro- 

na  of  Asa,  or  place  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 

dc  district  leaorted  as  tbe  court  town.    There  are 

a  toces  of  ancient  remains.  [G.  L.] 

ADBANA  (£der),  a  river  of  Germany  in  the 
lnitoiyoftbeCbatti,DearCaMeI  (Tac.inn.l56.) 
ADEASS,  ADBAUA,  ADBA'NTE(t4'AS()o»'o, 
Zoa.3.4S;  Hadbaxs,  Itiaer.  Hieros.  p.  560:  St, 
OmU  «  the  Dcanbeig),  a  town  in  Noricom,  sitn- 
sted  betveen  tbe  towns  Aemona  and  Celeia,  in  tbe 
nJky  leparating  ML  Cetios  £nHn  Mt.  Carvancas. 
A  retige  of  its  Boman  origin  or  occnpation  still 
nrrirea  in  its  local  a]^>ellatiaa  of  TnioMer-dorf  at 
TnjiiiVthorpe.  (Itin.  Anton.)  [W.  B.  D.] 
ADBATiCH,  or  HADRAIOni  CASpo^i',  Kod. 
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B.  HADKAirrx,  Sil.  Ital. :  Eik.  'AJ^frDt, 
Hadranitanns :  Adimii),a,  city  (£  the  interior  of  Sicily, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  western  slope  of  Ht.  Aetna 
above  tbe  valley  of  the  /Suneto,  and  abrat  7  miles  from 
Centnripi.  We  leam  from  Diodoms  (ziv.  37)  that 
there  existed  here  fiom  very  ancient  times  a  temple 
of  a  local  deity  named  Adranns,  whose  worship  wu 
extensively  spread  through  Sicily,  and  appears  to  have 
been  connected  with  that  of  the  Palid.  (Hesych.  s.  v. 
noAucai.)  But  there  was  no  aty  of  the  name  imtil 
the  year  400  B.  c.  when  it  was  founded  by  the  elder 
Oionysins,  with  a  view  to  extend  bis  power  aod  in- 
fluence in  tbe  interior  of  the  isUuid.  (Diod.  {.  e.) 
It  probably  continued  to  be  a  dependency  of  Syra- 
cuse ;  but  in  345  B.  c.  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ti- 
moleon.  (Id.  xvi.  68;  Plut.  Timol.  12.)  It  was 
one  of  the  cities  taken  by  the  Romans  at  tbe  com- 
mencement  of  the  First  Funic  War  (Diod.  zxiii. 
Exc.  Hoesch.  p.  501),  and  probably  on  this  account 
continned  afterwards  in  a  relation  to  Rome  inferior 
to  that  of  most  other  Sicilian  cities.  This  may  per- 
haps acooimt  for  the  drcnmstance  that  its  name  is 
not  once  mentioned  by  Cicero  (see  Zumpt  ad  Cic. 
Varr.  iii.  6,  p.  437);  but  we  leam  from  Pliny  that 
it  was  in  his  time  included  in  the  class  of  the  "  sti- 
pendiarioe  dvitates  "  of  Sicily.    (H,  N.  iii.  8.) 

Both  Diodoms  and  Plntareh  speak  of  it  as  a  small 
town  owing  its  importance  chiefly  to  the  sanctity  of 
its  temple;  but  existing  renuuns  prove  that  it  most 
have  been  at  one  time  a  place  of  some  consideration. 
These  consist  of  portions  of  the  ancient  walls  and 
towen,  built  in  a  massive  style  of  large  squared  blocks 
of  lava;  of  massive  substractioiis,  supposed  to  have 
been  those  of  the  temple  o£  Adranns;  and  the  mina 
of  a  large  building  which  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  Roman  Thermae.  Numerous  sepulchres  also 
have  been  discovered  and  excavated  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  modem  town  of  Aderni  re- 
tains tbe  ancient  site  as  well  as  name:  it  is  a  consi- 
derable place,  with  above  6000  inhabitants.  (Bis. 
can,  Viaggio  in  SicUia,  pp.  57 — 60;  Ortolani, /)tz. 
Geoffr.  delta  SicOia,  p.  13;  Bull.  dell.  Inst.  Arch. 
1843,  p.  129.) 

Stephanus  Byzantinns  speaks  of  the  city  as  ntnated 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name ;  this  was  evidently  no 
other  than  tbe  northern  branch  of  tbe  Simeto  (Sy- 
maetbns)  which  is  still  often  called  the  Fiame  d! 
Ademi.  [E.  H.  B.] 


GOnt  OF  ASSANHJL 

A-DRU,  ATIOA,  HADRLA,  or  HATRIA 
(*AAp/a  ot  'Arpld).  It  is  impossible  to  establish  any 
distinction  between  these  forms,  or  to  assign  the  ono 
(as  has  been  done  by  several  authors)  to  one  city, 
and  another  to  the  other.  The  oldest  form  appears 
to  have  been  Hatria,  which  we  find  on  coins,  while 
Hadria  is  that  used  in  all  inscriptions:  scone  MSS. 
of  Livy  have  Asria,  and  others  Atria.  Pliny 
tells  us  that  Atria  was  the  more  ancient  form, 
which  was  afterwards  changed  into  Asbia,  but  tbe 
Qrecks  aecm  to  have  earl;  used  'ASpla  for  tbe  city, 
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u  Iran  u  'ASfba  (or  the  sea.  I.  A  dtj  of  Cis- 
•l{jiw  Gaol,  aitaated  between  the  Padas  and  the 
Atheau,  not  &r  from  tlieir  mmiths,  and  still  called 
Adria.  It  is  now  distant  more  than  14  miles  from 
the  sea,  bat  wu  originallj  a  sea-port  of  great  cele- 
brity. Ita  foundation  is  ascribed  to  Diomed  bj 
Stephanna  Bjrzantiniis,  and  some  other  late  writers: 
Jnstin  alio  (xx.  1),  probably  Showing  Tbeopompos, 
calls  it  a  dty  of  Greek  origin;  but  these  testimonies 
an  &r  ontweighed  by  those  of  the  Soman  writers, 
who  agree  in  describing  it  as  an  Etruscan  colony. 
It  was  probably  established  at  the  same  period  with 
thrir  other  settlements  <m  the  north  side  of  the 
Apennines,  and  became,  from  its  position,  the  prin- 
cipal emporium  for  their  trade  with  the  Adriatic; 
by  which  means  it  attained  to  so  flourishing  a  con- 
dition, as  to  have  giren  name  to  the  gulf,  or  portion 
of  the.  sea  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  from 
whence  the  appellation  was  gradnally  extended  to 
the  whole  of  the  inland  sea  still  called  the  Adriatic. 
To  this  period  may  also  be  ascribed  the  great  canals 
•od  works  which  facilitated  its  communications  with 
tlie  adjoining  rivers,  and  through  them  with  the 
interior  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  drained  the  marshes  which  would  otherwise 
have  rendered  it  nninhalntable.  (Lir.  T.  S3 ;  Plin.  Ui. 
16.  s.  20;  Strsb.  T.  p.  214;  Varro  (fei.i.  T.  161; 
Festos,  p.  13,  ed.  HOller;  Pint.  Cam^.  16.) 
Notwithstanding  its  early  celebrity,  we  have  scarcely 
any  information  concerning  its  history;  but  the  de- 
cline of  its  power  and  prosperity  may  reasonably  be 
ascribed  to  the  conquest  of  the  neighbouring  countries 
by  the  Gauls,  and  to  the  consequent  neglect  of  the 
canals  and  streams  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  in- 
creasing coomierce  of  the  Gr^ks  with  the  Adriatic 
probably  contributed  to  the  same  result.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some  writers  that  it  received,  at 
difierent  periods,  Greek  colonies,  one  from  Epidamnus 
and  the  other  from  Syracuse;  but  both  statements 
appear  to  rest  upon  misconceptions  of  the  passages 
of  Diodorus,  from  wliich  they  are  derived.  (Diod.  ix. 
Exc.  Vat.  p.  17,  XV.  13;  in  both  of  which  passages 
the  words  rif  'Atpiiw  certainly  refer  to  the  Adriatic 
sea  or  gulf,  not  to  the  city,  the  name  of  which  is 
always  feminine.)  The  abundance  of  vases  of 
Greek  manufacture  found  here,  of  precisely  similar 
character  with  those  of  Mola  and  Vulci,  sufficiently 
attests  a  great  amount  of  Greek  interconrse  and 
infliii>niv»j  but  caouot  be  admitted  as  any  proof  of  a 
Greek  colony,  any  more  than  in  the  parallel  case  of 
Vvlci.  (B.Rochette  in  the  Amtali  deU  Inat.  Arch. 
vol.  vi.  p.  292;  Welcker,  Van  di  Adria  in  the 
SuHeUino  delt  Intt.  1834,  p.  134.)  Under  the 
Bomans  Adria  appears  never  to  have  been  a  place  of 
much  consequence.  Strabo  ({.c.)  speaks  of  it  as  a 
small  town,  communicating  by  a  short  navigation 
with  the  sea;  and  we  learn  fi?om  Tacitus  (i?M(.  iii. 
12)  that  it  was  still  accessible  for  the  light  Libur- 
nian  ships  of  war  as  late  as  the  time  ol  ViteUius. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  it  was  included 
in  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  but  fell  rapidly  into 
decay  during  the  middle  ages,  though  it  never  ceased 
to  exist,  and  always  continued  an  episcopal  see. 
Snce  the  opening  of  new  canals  it  has  conaderably 
revived,  and  has  now  a  population  of  10,000  sonls. 
Considerable  remuns  of  the  ancient  city  have  been 
discovered  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  modem  town 
towards  Ravegnano  ;  they  are  all  of  Soman  date,  and 
eomprise  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  baths,  mosaic  pave- 
ments, and  part  of  the  ancient  walls,  all  which  have 
been  buried  to  a  considerable  depth  under  the  accu- 
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mnlations  of  alluvial  s<nl.  Of  the  nninenms  nuncr 
antiquities  discovered  there,  the  most  interesting  an 
the  vases  already  alluded  to.  (See  MBUer,  Etrmhr, 
i.  p.  229,  and  the  authors  thoe  dted.)  The  coias 
ascribed  to  this  dty  certainly  belong  to  Adria  ia 
Picenum. 

A  river  of  the  sune  name  (i  'ASpias)  ia  men- 
tioned by  Hecataeos  (ap.  Ste{^.  Byz,  «.  e.),  and  by 
Tfaeopompus  (ap.  Strab.  vii.  p.  317);  it  is  called 
by  Ptolemy  'Arpmrkt  romftit,  and  mast  pro- 
bably be  the  same  called  by  the  Romans  Tartarus 
(PUn.  iii.  16.  s.  20),  and  still  known  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  as  the  Tartaro.  It  rises  in  the 
hills  to  the  SE.  of  the  Logo  di  Garda,  and  flows 
by  the  modem  Adria,  but  is  known  by  the  name  J 
Canal  Sianco  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course;  it 
communicates,  by  canals,  with  the  Po  and  the  Adige. 

2.  A  dty  of  Picennm,  still  called  Airi,  situated 
about  S  mUes  fix>m  the  Adriatic  Sea,  between  tlie 
rivers  Vooianus  and  Matiinus.  According  to  the 
Itinerary  it  was  distant  IS  Soman  mllee  from  Css- 
trum  Novum,  and  14  from  Teate.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp. 
308,  310,  313;  comp.  Tab.  Pent.)  It  has  been 
supposed,  with  much  probability,  to  be  of  Etruscan 
origin,  and  a  colony  from  the  more  celebrated  dty  of 
the  name  (Mazocchi,  Tab.  Berad.  p.  532;  MDUer, 
Etnuiter,  vol.  i.  p.  145),  though  we  have  no  his- 
torical evidence  of  the  fact.  It  has  also  been 
generally  admitted  that  a  Greek  colony  was  fonndol 
there  by  Dionysius  the  Elder,  at  the  time  that  he 
was  seeking  to  establish  his  power  in  the  Adriatic, 
about  B.  c.  385;  but  this  statement  rests  on  very 
doubtful  authority  (Etym.  Magn.  v.  'ASpfos),  and 
no  subsequent  trace  of  the  settlement  is  found  in 
histoiy.  The  first  certun  historical  notice  we  find  of 
Adria  is  the  establishment  of  a  Soman  colony  there 
about  282  b.c.  (Liv.  Epit.  xi. ;  Madvig,  de  Cohtdii, 
p.  298.)  In  the  early  part  of  the  Second  Punio 
War  (b.c.  217)  its  territory  was  ravaged  by  Han- 
nibal ;  but  notwithstanding  this  calamity,  it  was  one 
of  the  18  Latin  colonies  which,  in  b.  c.  209,  were 
&ithful  to  the  cause  of  Some,  and  willing  to  con- 
tinue their  contributions  both  of  men  and  money. 
(Liv.  xxii.  9,  xxvii.  10;  Polyb.  iii.  88.)  At  a  later 
period,  as  we  learn  from  tiie  Liber  de  Coloniis,  it 
must  have  received  a  fresh  colony,  probably  under 
Augustus:  hence  it  is  termed  a  Colonia,  both  by 
Pliny  and  in  inscriptions.  One  of  these  gives  it  the 
titles  of  "  Colonia  Aelia  Hadria,"  whence  it  would 
appear  that  it  had  been  re-established  by  the  em- 
peror Hadrian,  whose  fiunily  was  originally  derived 
from  hence,  though  he  was  himself  a  native  of 
Spain.  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  227 ;  Plin.  B.  N.  iiL  13. 
s.  18 ;  Orell.  Inter,  no.  148,  3018 ;  Grater,  p.  1022 ; 
Zumpt  de  Colon,  p.  349;  Sparlian.  Badricm.\-i 
Victor,  Epit.  14.)  The  territwy  of  Adria  (ager 
Adrianus),  though  subsequently  included  in  Piceman, 
appears  to  have  originally  formed  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent district,  bonnded  on  the  N.  by  the  river 
Vomanna  (  Vomano),  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Matrinns 
(fa  Piomhay,  at  the  mouth  of  this  latter  river  was 
a  town  bearing  the  name  of  Matkibcm,  *bich 
served  as  the  port  of  Adria;  the  dty  itself  stood  on 
a  hill  a  few  miles  inland,  on  the  same  site  still 
occupied  by  the  modem  Atri,  a  place  of  sane  con- 
sideratim,  with  the  title  of  a  city,  and  the  see  of  » 
bishop.  Great  part  of  the  dieuit  of  the  ancic' 
walls  may  be  still  traced,  and  mcsaie  pavements 
and  other  remains  of  buildings  are  also  preserved- 
(Strab.  v.  p.  241;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  439;  Ptol-  "••  •• 
§58;  Mela,ii.4;  RamuMlH,  vol.  iiL  p  307.)    Ao- 
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(odhgtotln  Itm.  Ant.  (pp.  308,  310)  Adiu  ln« 
tk«  pot  <£  jmactioo  ol  the  Vi»  Siiuu  ind  Valeria, 
t  amBBataaoe  nrluch  pcxibably  oontribated  to  its 
uajMUuee  aad  iooridung  condition  under  the 
BBMBaDpie. 

It  B  torn  geaeaHf  admitted,  that  the  ooins  of 
Um  (ndi  the  legend  Hat.)  bdoog  to  the  atj  of 
neomo;  bet  great  difierence  of  apmian  haa  been 
■tetained  aa  to  their  age.  The;  fadong  to  the 
daa  Mmmoily  known  aa  Aea  Grave,  and  are  eren 
imiig  the  hcaiVieet  specimena  known,  exceeding  in 
■o^  the  most  ancient  Boman  asses.  On  this 
anmit  thej  have  been  assigned  to  a  very  remote 
iaij}iiit/,  some  referring  them  to  the  Etnucaa, 
atbti  to  the  Greek,  settlers.  But  there  seems  much 
■enaa  to  bdieve  that  tliey  an  not  reallj  so  ancient, 
mi  Moog,  in  bet,  to  the  Soman  ookny,  which  -ma 
fcsadsl  pnrima  to  the  general  rednetioD  of  the 
bdaabnis  coinage.  (Eckhel,  toL  L  p.  98 ;  MBller, 
£tnisfar,nl.Lp.308;  BSckh,  i/^s<rob^  p.  379 ; 
UiMmaai,I)atJidmueMeMi»ai>e$e»,f.iSl;  Hil- 
%(&,  J«raBntM<K>2M  ife  r/toU«,  p.  216.)  [E.H.B.] 
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com  OF  ADBIA. 

ADKIATICUM  MARE  (4  'ASptas),  is  the  name 
jinn  both  bj  Greek  and  Latin  writers  to  the  inland 
lea  still  called  the^dKotie, which  separates  Italy  from 
nhiictim,  Dahnatia  and  Epeirus,  and  is  cannected 
St  its  aootiiem  extremity  with  the  Ionian  Sea.  It 
*fffr>  to  hare  been  at  first  regarded  by  the  Greeks 
as  a  DKie  gnlf  or  inlet  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  whence  the 
fs{raaan  6  'Aipias  (ciiAvoi  sc.),  which  first  came 
kta  nse,  became  ao  firmly  establidied  that  it  always 
■n«i-«™— <  its  groond  among  the  Greek  writers  of 
tke  best  ages,  sod  it  is  only  at  a  later  period  or  in 
enepliaal  cases  that  we  find  the  ezpressicns  4i 
'U flit  9  or  'ASfiarucii  dtUoirira.  (The  farmer  ex- 
peaatB  Is  emjloyed  by  Scymnns  Chios,  368;  and 
it  latter  in  csie  instance  by  Strabo,  ir.  p  204.) 
The  LatiiM  frequently  termed  it  Mabe  ScPEKtw, 
Oe  Upper  Sea,  aa  c^iposed  to  the  Tyrrhenian  or 
Lswer  Sea  (Mare  Infermn);  and  the  phrase  is  coped 
fins  them  by  FolyUns  arid  other  Greek  writers.  It 
s{|ars  Tidiable  in&ed  that  this  was  the  oomnxm  or 
Knaenlar  expression  amoog  the  Romans,  and  that 
fit  name  of  the  Adriatic  was  a  mere  geographical 
ioBgnatiao,  perhaps  borrowed  in  the  first  instance 
bm  the  Greeks.  The  use  of  Adkia  or  Haokia 
ia  Latin  far  the  name  of  the  sea,  was  certainly  a 
BBC  Graedsm,  first  introduced  by  the  poets  (Hor. 
Car^la,  15,  m.  3.  5,  &c.;  CatnlL  xxxvi.  15), 
tbas^  it  ia  sometimes  nsed  by  pnee  writers  also. 
(Sea«c.  Ep.  90;  Meh,  ii.  2,  fa.) 

Aceonfing  to  Herodotus  (L  163)  the  Fhocaeans 
wen  the  fint  of  the  Greeks  who  diacoveied  the  Adri- 
aic,  or  St  least  the  first  to  explore  its  recesses,  but 
tke  Fhoeiacan  must  have  been  wen  acquainted  with 
kki^befon,  as  they  bad  traded  with  the  Venetians 
fcr  sober  baa  a  Tei7  early  period.  It  has,  indeed, 
ha  ecntenried,  that  t  'Atphis  in  Herodotus  (both 
k  Ha  i«ssi^  and  in  ir.  33,  T.  9)  meaoa  not  the 


sea  or  gutf  so  called,  but  a  region  or  disfarict  about 
the  head  of  it.  But  in  this  case  it  seems  highly 
improbable  that  precisely  the  same  expression  should 
have  come  mto  general  use,  as  we  certainly  find  it 
not  kng  after  the  time  of  Herodotus,  for  the  sea 
itself.*  Hecaiaeus  also  (if  we  can  trust  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  Stephanus  B.  a.  •.  'Alftat")  aj^ieais  to  have 
used  the  full  expressioo  iciKm  'A^or. 

The  natural  Hmits  of  the  Adriatic  are  Tery  clearly 
marked  by  the  contractioa  of  the  opposite  shores  at 
its  entrance,  so  as  to  form  a  Idnd  of  strait,  not  ex- 
ceeding 40  G.  miles  in  breadth,  between  tlie  Acro- 
ceraonian  promontory  hi  Epirus,  and  the  coast  of 
CaUd)iia  near  Hydmntum,  in  Italy.  This  is  accord- 
ingly comctly  assumed  both  by  Strabo  and  Pliny  as 
the  southern  Umits  of  the  Adriatic,  as  it  was  at  an 
earlier  period  by  Seylax  and  Folybins,  the  latter  of 
whom  expressly  tells  us  that  Oricns  was  the  first  city 
on  the  right  hand  after  entering  the  Adriatic. 
(Strab.Tii.  p317;  Plin.iii.  11.  s.  16;  Scylax,§14, 
p.5,  §27,p.  11;  Pol.  Tii.  19;  >iela,iL4.)  Bat 
it  appears  to  have  been  some  time  before  the  appel- 
latioa  was  recdred  in  this  definite  sense,  and  the  nse 
of  the  name  both  of  the  Adriatic  and  of  the  lomaa 
Gulf  was  for  some  time  Tery  vagne  and  finctuating. 
It  is  probable,  that  in  the  earliest  times  the  nsme  of 
i  'ASpfau  was  confined  to  the  part  of  the  sea  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Adria  itself  and  the 
months  of  the  Padns,  or  at  least  to  the  npper  part 
near  the  bead  of  the  gulph,  as  in  the  passages  of 
Herodotus  and  Hecataeos  above  dted;  bat  it  seems 
that  Hecataeus  himself  in  another  passage  (op. 
StejA.  B.  I.  V.  IffTfwi)  described  the  Istrians  as 
dwelling  on  Me  lomm  gulf^  and  HeDaniens  (op. 
Dim.  tfaL  i.  28)  spoke  of  the  Padus  as  flowing  into 
the  Ionian  gntf.  In  like  manner  Thacydides  (i.  24) 
describes  Epidamnus  as  a  city  on  the  right  hand  as 
you  enter  die  Ionian  gnlf.  At  this  period,  there- 
fore, the  latter  expression  seems  to  have  been  at 
least  the  more  common  one,  as  applied  to  the  whole 
sea.  But  veiy  soon  after  we  find  the  imUm  Lysias 
and  lacerates  employing  the  term  6  'ASptas  in  its 
more  extended  sense:  uid  Seylax  (who  mtist  hare 
been  nearly  oontemporaiy  with  the  btter)  ex- 
pressly tells  us  that  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  gal& 
were  one  and  the  same.  (Lys.  Or.  c  I>iog.  §  38, 
p.  908;  Isocr.  PhiUpp.  §  7;  Seylax,  §  27,  p.  11.) 
From  this  time  no  change  appears  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  nse  of  the  name,  i  'Alpias  being  bmi- 
liarly  used  by  Greek  writers  ibr  the  modem  Adriatic 

Sbeopbr.  ir.  5.  §§  2,  6;  Psend.  Aristot  de  Mirab. 
80,  82;  Scymn.  Ch.  132,  193,  &&;  PoL  ii. 
17,  iii.  86,  87,  &c.)  imtil  after  the  ChriMian  era. 
But  snbaeqnently  to  that  date  a  Ttiy  singular  change 
was  introduced:  for  while  the  name  of  the  Adiistio 
Otiff(t  'A5pia>,  or  'ASpiwraAt  KiKwos")  became  re- 
stricted to  the  npper  portian  of  the  inland  sea  now 
known  by  the  some  name,  and  the  lower  portion  nearer 
the  strait  or  entrance  was  commonly  known  aa  the 


•  The  expreeaons  of  Pdybins  (iv.  14, 16)  dted  by 
MOller  (^Etnaher,  i.  p.  141)  in  sopport  of  this 
view,  certainly  cannot  be  relied  on,  as  the  name  of 
6  'ASpior  was  fully  established  as  that  of  the  sea, 
long  before  his  time,  and  is  repeated  used  by  him- 
self in  this  sense.  But  his  expressioDS  are  singu- 
larly vagus  and  flnctoating :  thus  we  find  within  a 
few  pages,  i  Ktirii  rer  'AtfMy  K6Kwot,  i  toO  wayrdt 
'Alfimi  lanC^i  *  'ASpaeratii  fmxit,  4  «"■*  Tbr 
'ASpiav  dii\arra,etc.  (See  SchwdghSoser's  Index  to 
Pdybins,  p.  197.) 
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Ionian  GlUf,  the  sea  irithoat  that  entrance,  previonslr 
known  as  the  Ionian  or  Sicilian,  came  to  be  called 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  beginning  of  this  altera- 
tion maj  already  be  fonnd  in  Stiabo,  who  speaks  of 
the  Imian  Golf  as  a  part  of  tiu  Adriatic:  bnt  it 
is  found  folly  developed  in  Ptolemy,  who  makes  the 
promoototy  of  Garganos  the  limit  between  the  Adri- 
atio  Golf  ( J  'ASfiat  K6\ros)  and  the  Ionian  Sea 
(rd  'Ithnw  it4\tefot),  while  he  calls  the  sea  which 
bathes  the  eastern  ^ores  of  Brattiam  and  Sicily, 
the  Adriatic  Sea  (rd  'Atpiarutdv  wiKaryos'):  and 
although  the  later  geographers,  Dionysios  Feriegetes 
and  Agathemerus,  apply  the  name  of  the  Adriatic 
within  the  same  limits  as  Strsbo,  the  common  usage 
cf  historians  and  other  writers  nnder  the  Roman 
Empire  is  in  conformity  with  that  of  Ptolemy.  Thus 
we  find  them  almost  oniformly  speaking  of  the 
Ionian  Gulf  for  the  lower  part  of  the  modem  Adri- 
atic: while  the  name  of  the  latter  had  so  completely 
superseded  the  original  appellation  of  the  Ionian  Sea 
for  that  which  bathes  the  western  shores  of  Greece, 
that  Philostratus  spealcs  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth 
•3  separating  the  Aegaean  Sea  from  the  Adriatic. 
And  at  a  still  later  period  we  find  Procopios  and 
Orosius  still  further  extending  the  appellation  as  far 
as  Crete  on  the  one  side,  and  Malta  on  the  other. 
(PtoL  iii.  1.  §§  1,  10.  14,  17,  26,  4.  §§  1,  8; 
Dionys.  Per.  92—94,  380,  481 ;  Agathemer.  i.  3,  ii. 
14:  Appian,  Sgr.  63,  B.  C.  ii.  39,  iii.  9,  T.  65; 
Diou  Cass.  sli.  44,  xIt.  3;  Uerodian.  viii.  1;  Phi- 
loetr.  Imagg.  u.  16;  Paosan.  T.  25.  §  3,  viii.  54.  § 
3;  Hieronym.  Ep.  86;  Procop.  S.  G.  i.  15,  iii.  40, 
iv.  6,  B.  V.  i.  13,  14,  23;  Oros.  i.  2.)  Concerning 
the  various  fluctuations  and  changes  in  the  applica- 
tion and  signification  of  the  name,  see  Larcher's 
Notei  an  Berodotus  (voL  i.  p.  157,  Eug.  transl.), 
and  Letronne(i2«;&ercA«t  mrlHcml.  p.  170 — 218), 
who  has,  however,  carried  to  an  extreme  extent  the 
distinctions  he  attempts  to  establish.  The  general 
form  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  was  well  known  to  the  an- 
cients, at  least  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  correctly 
describes  it  as  long  and  narrow,  extending  towards 
the  NW.,  and  corresponding  in  its  general  dimen- 
sions with  the  part  of  Italy  to  which  it  is  parallel, 
from  the  lapygian  promontory  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Padns.  He  also  gives  its  greatest  breadth  pretty 
correctly  at  about  1200  stadia,  but  much  overstates 
its  length  at  6000  stadia.  Agathemems,  on  the 
contrary,  while  he  agrees  with  Strabo  as  to  the 
breadth,  assigns  it  only  3000  stadia  in  length, 
which  is  as  much  below  the  truth,  as  Stiabo  exceeds 
it.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  123,  v.  p.  211;  Agathemer.  14.) 
The  Greeks  appear  to  have  at  first  regarded  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Adria  and  the  months  of  the  Padns 
as  the  head  or  inmost  recess  of  the  gulf,  but  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy  more  justly  place  its  extremity  at  the 
gulf  near  Aqnil^  and  the  month  of  the  TiUvemptna 
iTagliameiUo).  (Strab.  ii.  p.  123,  iv.  p.  206;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  §§  1,  26.) 

The  navigation  of  the  Adriatic  was  much  dreaded 
on  account  of  the  frequent  and  sudden  storms  to 
which  it  was  subject  :  its  evil  character  on  this  ac- 
count is  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Horace.  (Corm. 
i.  3.  15,  33.  IS,  u.  14. 14,  iii.  9.  23,  &c) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  the  Adriatic 
was  derived  from  the  Etruscan  city  of  Adria  or 
Atria,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Padns.  Livy,  Pliny, 
and  Strabo,  all  concur  in  this  statement,  as  well  as 
in  extolling  the  ancient  power  and  conunerdal  in- 
fluence of  that  city  [Adria,  No.  1],  and  it  is  pro- 
bably only  by  a  coniosion  between  the  two  cities  of 
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the  same  name,  that  some  later  writers  have  derived 
the  appellation  of  the  sea  from  Adria  in  Piceuum, 
which  was  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  coast, 
and  is  not  known  to  have  been  a  phioe  of  any  im- 
portance in  early  times.  TE.  H.  B.] 

ADKUMETUM.    [Hasrvmetuh.} 

ADRUS  {Albaroffena),  a  river  of  Hispuua  Losi- 
tanica,  flowing  from  the  N.  into  the  Anas  ((rsoiK- 
ana)  opposite  to  Badajoz  (/(tn.  Ant.  p.  418 ;  Ukert, 
YoL  ii.  pt.  1,  pp.  289—392).  [P.  S.] 

ADUA'TICA  or  ADUA'TUCA,  a  castellum  or 
fortified  place  mentioned  by  Caesar  (^B.  G.  vi.  32) 
as  situated  about  the  centre  of  the  countiy  of  the 
Eburones,  the  greater  part  of  which  oonntiy  lay 
between  the  Mosa  (ifaa4)  and  the  Rfaenus.  Then 
is  no  iurther  indication  of  its  poration  in  Caesar. 
Q.  Cicero,  who  was  posted  here  with  a  legion  in 
B.  c.  53,  sustained  and  repelled  a  sudden  attack  of 
the  Sigambri  (£.  G,  vi.  35,  &c.),  in  the  same  camp 
in  which  Titurius  and  Aurunculeius  had  wintered  in 
B.  c.  54  (£.  G.  V.  26).  If  it  be  the  same^  place  as 
the  Adnaca  Tungrorum  of  the  Antonine  Itincrair, 
it  is  the  modem  Tongem,  in  the  Belgian  province 
of  Limbnrg,  where  there  are  remains  of  old  walls, 
and  many  antiquities.  Though  only  a  castellum  or 
temporary  fort  in  Caesar's  time,  the  place  is  likely 
enough  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  larger  town  at 
a  later  date.  [G.  L.] 

ADUA'TICI  CATOwoTMtof,  Dion  Caas.),  a  peo- 
ple of  Belgic  Gaul,  the  Dcighbonrs  of  the  Eborones 
and  Nervii.  They  were  the  descendants  of  6000 
Cimbri  and  Teutonea,  who  were  left  behind  by  the 
rest  of  these  barbarians  on  their  march  to  Italy, 
for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  the  baggage  which 
their  comrades  could  not  conveniently  take  with 
them.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Cmibri  and  Teutoncs, 
near  Aix  by  C.  Marius  (b.  c.  102),  and  again  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  these  6000  men  maintained  them- 
selves in  the  country.  (Cacs.  B.  G.  ii.  29.)  Their 
head  quarters  wore  a  strong  natural  position  on  a 
steep  elevation,  to  which  there  was  only  one  ap- 
proach. Caesar  does  not  give  the  place  a  name, 
and  no  indication  of  its  ate.  D'AnviUe  supposes 
that  it  is  Falms  on  the  Mehaigne.  The  tnct 
occupied  by  the  Aduatici  appears  to  be  in  SmA 
Brdant.  When  their  strong  position  was  taken  by 
Caesar,  4000  of  the  Aduatici  perished,  and  53,000 
were  sold  for  slaves.     {B.  G.  ii.  33.)      [G.  L.] 

ADUXA  MONS  (4  'AJoiJ^as).  the  name  giv-m 
to  a  particular  ^roup  of  the  Alps,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  repeated  statement  of  Strabo,  both  the 
Rhine  and  the  Addna  take  their  rise,  the  one  fioviiig 
northwards,  the  other  southward  into  the  Latisn 
Lake.  This  view  is  not  however  awrect,  the  real 
source  of  the  Addua  being  in  the  glaciers  of  the 
Rhaetian  Alps,  at  the  head  rf  the  VaUelUne,  while 
both  branches  of  the  Rhine  rise  much  fiutber  to  the 
W.  It  is  probable  that  Strabo  conadered  the  river 
which  descends  from  the  ^p/u^en  to  the  head  of  the 
hke  of  Ccmo  (and  which  flows  from  N.  to  S.)  ss 
the  true  Addua,  overlooking  the  greatly  superior 
magnitude  of  that  which  comes  down  from  the  I'lrf- 
telline.  The  sources  rf  this  river  are  in  fact  not  fer 
from  those  of  the  branch  cf  the  Rhine  now  calkd  tlie 
//inter  /Uem,  and  which,  having  the  more  dinvt 
course  from  S.  to  N.,  was  probably  regarded  by  the 
ancients  as  tlie  true  origin  of  the  river.  Mt.  Adol* 
would  thus  signify  the  lofty  mountain  group  about 
the  passes  of  the  Spligen  and  S.  Bernardino,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  ^-alley  of  tho  Binier  Bhein,  rather 
than  tho  Mt.  St.  Goliard,  as  sapposcd  by  most 
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mdos  fjeops^ttaa,  bat  we  most  sot  expect  great 
•ecsraqr  in  the  use  of  the  term.  Ptolem;,  who  aim 
rqnHots  the  Bhioe  as  rising  in  Ht.  Adub,  t»j» 
cgthin;  of  the  Addna;  but  enooeoaslj  deaciiba  tiiia 
put  of  the  Alps  as  that  where  the  chain  alters  its 
nabdiRctkia  &nn  K.to  E.  (Stnb.iT.pp.  192, 204, 
T.iiLilS;Ptol.ii.  9.§5,iJi.l.  §1.)     [E.H.B.] 

ADDTK  or  ADUXIS  ('A8o^i|,  PtoL  ir.  7.  §  8, 
Tii.  16.  I  II;  Airian.  PeripL;  Eiatoetb.  pp.  3,  S; 
'UmAa,  Steph.  B.  s.e.;  'MoiKtt,  Joseph.  Antiq. 
a.  i;  fiotnf,  B.  Pen.  L  19;  op^nm  adooUton, 
Urn.  ff.  A'.  Ti.  29.  a.  34:  £(*.  'ASoiA<Ti)t,  Ptol. 
ir.  8;  Adalita,  Plin.  t  c:  Ae^.  'AtttOuTmit), 
tk  pnocipal  haven  and  city  of  the  AdoHtae,  a  people 
if  aixed  oiigin  in  the  regio  Troglodjtica,  sitiiated  on 
1  lay  if  tlie  Bed  Sea  called  Adolicas  Siiins  ('ASov- 
Ikniif  ciXxsi,  Anmaleg  Bay).  Adole  a  the  modem 
Tialla  or  ZWb,  pinoaonoed,  according  to  Hr.  Salt, 
Asmk,  and  stands  in  Ut  15°  35'  M.  Bnins  are 
laid  to  exist  there.  D'Anville,  indeed,  in  his  Uap 
if  the  Bed  Sea,  |^aces  Adnle  at  Arieelo  on  the 
•me  ooait,  about  22°  N.  of  TkuUa.  According  in- 
4Rd  ts  Comas,  Adole  was  not  immediately  cm  the 
faait,bBt  about  two  miles  inland.  It  was  ftxmded  hj 
fsfi^m  slaTes  fino  the  ueighbooring  kingdom  of 
Efir]*,  end  mider  the  Bomans  was  the  haven  ot 
Xnme.  Adnle  was  an  emporinm  for  hides  (river- 
km  sad  rhinoceiTis),  ivory  (elephant  and  rimuceros 
tsiti),  and  t«taiee-shdL  It  had  also  a  large 
ibiHnaifat,  and  was  a  caravan  station  for  the 
tnde  (f  the  interior  of  Afiica.  The  apes  which  the 
Booan  Uies  tt  high  birth  kept  as  pets,  and  for 
viach  they  oAen  gave  high  prices,  came  principally 
fim  Adnle.  At  Adnle  was  the  celebrated  Monu- 
■I'llMi  AMitamim,  the  inscription  of  which,  in 
Gtedc  letters,  was,  in  the  6th  century  of  the  Chris- 
lan  era,c^ied  by  Cosmas  the  Indian  merdiant  (In- 
ficafkostes ;  see  DicL  of  Biog.  art  Comtu)  into 
the  second  book  of  his  "  Christian  Topography." 
The  moimmect  is  a  throne  of  white  marble,  with  a 
aWxf  tame  difierent  stone  bdiind  it.  Both  throne 
sad  dab  seem  to  have  been  ccreiedwith  Greek  cha- 
caocn.  Cocnas  appears  to  have  pnt  two  inscrip- 
tina  into  one,  aod  thereby  occasiiHied  no  little  pcr- 
ftrnty  to  learned  men.  Ur.  Solf  s  discovery  of  the 
•aaipun  at  Axnnie,and  the  contents  of  the  Adnlitan 
■■aiption  itself,  show  that  the  latter  was  bipartite. 

The  fiixt  portion  is  in  the  third  person,  and  re- 
orb  that  Ptolemy  Eoergetcs  (b.  c.  247 — 222) 
nctned  from  the  Troglodyte  Arabs  and  Aethio- 
(ans  certain  elephants  whidi  his  £ither,  the  second 
D2f  of  the  M»t^nni»n  dynasty,  and  himself,  had 
tikoi  in  hunting  in  the  region  of  Adule,  and  trained 
t»  war  in  their  own  kingdom.  The  second  portion 
<f  the  iiacriptjon  is  in  the  first  person,  and  com- 
■eraoates  the  conquests  of  an  anonymons  Aethio- 
)iia  king  in  Arabia  and  Aethiopia,  as  &r  as  the 
twitier  ci  Egypt.  Among  other  names,  which  we 
on  idoitify  with  the  extant  appdlatiran  of  African 
4iatriets,occnn  that  of  the  most  moontainoos  region 
in  AbfKioia,  the  Senwnae,  or  Somen,  and  that  of  a 
liter  which  is  evidently  tin  Astaboras  or  TacatsJ, 
*  saia  tribotary  of  the  Nile.  The  Adnlitan  in- 
•optioB  is  priiited  in  the  works  of  Cosmas,  in  the 
CaOact  ilTov.  J'Utr.  et  Soript.  Grate,  by  Mont- 
fauB,  pt  iL  ppb  113 — 346;  in  Chisnll'a  Antij. 
ibiaC;  aid  in  Fafaridiis,  BM.  Grate,  it,  p.  245. 
nabaitetamMatary  npon  it  is  by  Bnttmaim,  iftw. 
da-  AItu  tkmum.  S.  1.  p.  105.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ADtTJTAE.     [Aduii.] 

ADTKlfA'CHIDAE  CAftwMx'>«).  >  people  of 
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K.  Afiica,  mentiooed  by  Heradotof  •■  the  first 
Libyan  people  W.  of  Egypt.  (Herod,  iv.  168.)  Their 
extent  was  from  the  fiimtier  of  Egypt  (that  is,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotns,  from  the  ^ns  Plinthinetes 
(ii.  6),  but  according  to  Scylax  (p.  44,  Hndson), 
from  the  Canopic  month  of  the  Nile),  to  the  harbour 
of  Plynos,  near  the  Catabathmns  Major.  Herodotos 
distinguishes  them  firom  the  other  Libyan  tribes  in 
the  E.  of  N.  Africa,  who  were  chiefly  nomade  (iv. 
191),  by  eaying  that  their  manners  and  cnstoms 
resembled  those  of  the  Egyptians  (iv.  168).  Ha 
also  mentions  some  remarkable  usages  which  pre- 
vailed ommigst  them  (J.  c).  At  a  later  period  they 
are  found  further  to  the  S.,  in  the  interior  of  Uar- 
marica.  (PtoL;  Plin.  v.  6;  Si.  ItaL  iii  278,  iblL, 
ix.223,  fbU.)  [P.S.] 

AEA.    [Colchis.] 

AEACETJM.     [Abodia.] 

AEA'NTIUM  (AidKrior:  Trtkert),  a  promraitoiy 
in  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  fbrming  the  entrance  to 
the  Pagasaean  bay.  According  to  Ptolemy  there 
was  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it  Its  highest 
snmmit  was  called  Mt  Tisaenm.  (Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  16; 
Ptd.  iii.  13.  §  16;  Leake,  Northern  Grteee,  voLir. 
p,  397.)    [TisABinc] 

AEAS.     [Aoos.] 

AEBU'BA  (ATfovpa:  Eth.  Aitoupaus  ;  pnb. 
Catrva),  a  town  of  the  Carpetoni,  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis  (Liv.  xL  30;  Sbiab.  ap.  Steph.  B.  t.  v.), 
probably  the  AiS6pa  of  Ptolemy  (iL  6).  Its  name 
appears  on  onns  as  Aipcra  and  Apom.  (Mionnet, 
voL  i.  p.  55,  Snpp.  voL  i.  pp.  Ill,  112).    [P.  S.] 

AEC AE  ( Alxai :  £ti.  Aecanos :  Trcja'),  a  town  of 
Apulia  mentioned  both  by  PolyUns  and  Livy,  during 
tlu  military  operations  (i  Hannibal  and  Fabius  in 
that  country.  In  common  with  many  other  Apulian 
cities  it  had  joined  the  Carthaginians  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae,  but  was  recovered  by  Fabius  Msjdmtia 
in  B.  c.  214,  though  not  without  a  regular  nege. 
(PoL  lit  88 ;  Liv.  xxiv.  20.)  Pliny  also  enumerates 
the  Aecani  among  the  inland  towns  of  Apulia  (iii, 
11);  but  its  position  is  more  clearly  determined  by 
the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  on  the  Appian  Way 
between  Eqnus  Tuticns  and  Herdonia,  at  a  distance 
of  18  or  19  miles  bam  the  latter  dty.  (Itin.  Ant 
p.  116;  Itid.  Hier.  p.  610;  the  Tab.  Pent  places  it 
between  £<inns  Tuticns  and  Lnceria,  but  without 
giving  the  distances.)  This  interval  exactly  accords 
with  the  position  of  the  modem  dty  of  Trqja,  and 
confirms  the  statements  of  several  chronicleni  of  the 
middle  ages,  that  the  latter  was  founded  about  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  centniy,  on  the  ruins  of 
the  ondcnt  Aecae.  Clnverins  erroneously  identified 
Aecae  with  Accadia,  a  village  in  the  monntuns  S. 
of  Bovmo;  bnt  his  error  was  rectified  by  Holstenius. 
Troja  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  a  place  of  some  con- 
sideration; it  stands  on  a  hill  of  moderate  elevation, 
rising  above  the  fertile  plain  of  Puglia,  and  is  9  miles 
S.  of  jAicera,  and  14  SW.  of  Foggia.  (Uolsten. 
Not.  m  Cltmer.  p.  271 ;  Bomanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  227; 
Giustiniani,  Da.  Gtogr.  vol.  ix.  p.  260.)  rE.H.B.] 

AECULA-NUM,  or  AECLA'NUM  (A«oiJAoi'o»', 
Appan,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Aeculanns,  Plin.;  but  the  con- 
tracted form  Aeclanns  and  Aeclanensis  is  the  only  ono 
found  in  inscriptions: — the  reading  AecnUmum  in 
Cic.<id^(t.xvi.  2,  is  very  uncertain: — later  inscrip- 
tions and  the  Itineraries  write  the  name  Ecuuchm), 
•  dty  <£  Samnium,  in  the  territory  of  the  Hirpini,  is 
correctly  pbued  by  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  on 
the  Via  Appia,  15  Soman  miles  firom  Beneventmn. 
(Plin.  iii.  ll.s.  16;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  71;  Itin.  Ant  p 
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130;  Tiib.  Peat.)  No  mentioo  of  it  is  {bond  in 
history  daring  tho  wan  of  Uie  Romans  ivith  the 
SamMtes,  tliough  it  appears  to  liaTe  been  one  of  the 
duef  dties  of  the  Hirpini:  bat  during  the  Social  War 
(b.  a  89)  it  was  taken  and  plondered  by  Solla, 
winch  led  to  the  submission  of  almost  all  the  neigh- 
bouring dties.  (Ajqaan,  B.  C.L  91.)  It  appears 
to  have  been  soon  after  restored:  the  erection  of  its 
new  walls,  gates,  and  towers  being  recorded  by  ao  in- 
scription sdll  extant,  and  trtiich  probaUj  belmgs  to 
a  data  sbortlj  after  the  Social  War.  At  a  bter 
poiod  wa  find  that  part  of  its  tenitucy  was  poctioned 
oot  to  new  colooists,  probably  under  Octavian,  but 
it  retuned  the  condition  of  a  municipinm  (as  we 
learn  from  Plinj  and  several  inscriptions)  until  long 
afterwards.  It  was  jsobably  in  the  leign  of  Trajan 
that  it  acquired  the  rank  and  title  of  a  colony  which 
we  find  assigned  to  it  in  later  inscriptions.  (Lib. 
Colon,  pp.  210,  S60;  OreU.  Jfucr.  so.  566,  3108, 
5020;  Zumpt,  de  Colomn,  p.  401.) 

The  site  of  Aeculannm  was  erroneoosly  referred 
by  ChrreriDS  (/(at.  p.  1303)  to  FrigeKto.  Uolstenius 
WIS  the  first  to  point  out  its  tme  position  at  a  place 
called  It  Grotte,  about  a  mile  from  MiraibeUa,  and 
dose  to  the  Tcmema  del  Potto,  on  the  modem  high 
road  £rom  Najto  into  I^iglia.  Here  the  extensiTe 
remains  of  an  ancient  city  have  been  found :  a  cona- 
derable  part  of  the  ancient  walls,  as  well  as  rains 
and  fbondatians  of  Thermae,  aqoedncts,  tem]des,  an 
amphitheatre  and  other  buildings  have  been  disoo- 
Tered,  thongh  many  of  them  haTe  since  perished; 
and  the  whole  site  abounds  in  coins,  gems,  bronzes, 
and  other  minor  relics  of  antiquity.  The  inscriptions 
found  here,  as  well  as  the  situation  on  the  Appian 
Way,  and  the  distance  &om  Benerento,  clearly  prore 
these  remains  to  be  those  of  Aeculannm,  and  attest 
its  spieodour  and  importance  under  the  Soman  em- 
pire. It  oeotinned  to  be  a  flourishing  ]dace  until 
the  7th  eentory,  but  was  destroyed  in  A.  D.  662,  by 
the  emperor  Constans  II.  in  his  wars  with  the  Lom- 
bards. A  town  arose  oat  of  its  ruins,  winch  ob- 
tained the  name  of  QunrroDBCiiniic  fiixn  its  posi- 
tion at  tliat  distance  firam  Benerentum,  and  which 
continned  to  exist  to  the  11th  century  when  it  had 
fitllen  into  co(n|dete  decay,  and  the  few  remaining  in- 
habitants removed  to  tiie  castle  of  Mirabtlla,  erected 
\>f  the  Normans  on  s  neighbouring  hill.  (Uolsten. 
JVbt  «•  Clwitr.  p.  273 ;  Lupuli,  Iter  Venutm.  pp. 
74—138;  Guarini,  Skerthe  suit  mUica  Citta  di 
Eclano,  4t&  Napoli,  1814;  Bomanelli,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
323—328.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AEDEPSUS  (A(Si)<^tt  EA.  AiS^if^es:  Upto), 
a  town  on  the  MW.  coast  of  Euboea,  160  stadia 
from  Cjnns  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Opnntisn 
Locn.  It  contained  warm  baths  sacred  to  Hercules, 
which  were  used  by  the  dictator  Solla.  Theee  warm 
baths  are  still  found  about  a  mile  above  lApto,  the 
site  of  Aedepeus.  (Strab.  pp.  60,  425  ;  Athen.  p. 
73;  Pint.  Sua.  26,  Sfmp.  vr.  4,  where  rtUiffai  is 
a  fake  reading;  Steph.  B. «.  v.;  PtoL  iii  15.  §  33; 
Plin.  ir.  31 ;  Leake,  Norlhent  Ortect,  tiA.  iu  p. 
176;  Walpole,  Trmdt,  4c.,  p.  71.) 

AE'DUI,  HEDVI  (AiSoini,  Strak  p.  186),  a 
Celtic  pei^Ie,  who  were  separated  fiom  the  Sequam 
by  the  Arar  (Soone),  which  formed  a  large  port  of 
their  eastern  boundary.  On  the  W.  they  were 
separated  from  the  Bitnriges  by  the  iq>per  coarse 
of  the  Ligeris  (Z«tre),  as  Caesar  states  (£.  G.  vii. 
S).  To  the  NE.  were  the  Lingones,  and  to  the 
S.  the  Segnsiani.  The  Aedui  Ambani  (£.  0.  i. 
II),  Idnmien  o£  the  Aedui,  were  oo  the  bordera 
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of  the  Allobroges.  The  chief  town  of  the  Aedui 
in  Caesar's  time  was  Bibracte,  and  if  we  aaaome 
it  to  be  on  the  site  of  the  later  town  of  Aogosto- 
dimum  (^Autmi),  we  obtain  probably  a  fixed  cen- 
tral position  in  the  territory  of  the  Aedui,  in  the 
old  division  t£  Bourgogne.  The  Aedui  were  one 
of  the  moet  powerful  of  the  Celtic  nations,  but 
before  Caesar's  proeonsnlship  of  Gallia,  they  had 
been  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  Seqnani, 
who  had  invited  Germans  from  beyond  the  Bhioe 
to  assist  them.  The  Aedui  bad  been  declared 
friends  of  the  Roman  people  before  tins  calamity 
befel  them;  and  Divitiacns,  an  Aednan,  vrent  to 
Rome  to  ask  for  the  assistance  of  the  senate,  bat 
he  retamed  without  accomi^ishing  the  object  cf 
his  mission.  Caesar,  on  his  arrival  in  Gsnl  (b.  c 
58),  restored  theee  Aedui  to  their  former  indepen- 
doice  and  power.  There  was  among  them  a  body 
of  noUlity  and  a  senate,  and  they  had  a  great  num- 
ber of  dientes,  as  Caesar  calls  them,  who  appear  to 
have  beoi  in  the  nature  ct  vassals.  The  claentea  of 
the  Aedui  are  enumerated  by  Caeear  (A  G.  vii. 
75).  The  Aedui  joined  m  the  great  xebeUkn 
agmnst  the  Rranans,  which  is  the  sobject  of  the 
seventh  book  of  the  Gallio  war  (£.  G.  vii.  42,  &c); 
bat  Caesar  reduced  them  to  suljection.  In-tbe 
reign  of  Tiberius  A.  D.  31,  Julias  Sacrovir,  a  Gaol, 
attempted  an  insurrectioa  among  the  Aedni  and 
seised  Angnstodnnnm,  but  the  rising  was  soon  pat 
down  by  C.  SiHns.  (Tac.  Aim.  iiL  43 — 46.)  The 
head  of  the  commonwealth  of  the  Aedui  in  Caeaai's 
time  was  called  Vergobretus.  He  was  dected  by 
the  priests,  and  held  his  oflice  for  one  year.  He 
had  the  power  of  liie  and  death  over  his  people,  as 
Caesar  says,  by  iriiich  expression  lie  meais  probably 
that  he  was  supreme  judge.    (B.  G.  i.  16,  vii.  33.) 

The  dientes,  or  small  communities  dependent  on 
the  Aedni,  were  the  Segnsiani,  already  mentianed; 
the  Ambivareti,  who  were  apparently  on  the  norUiern 
boundary  of  the  Aedui  trans  Moeam,  {B.  G.  ir.  9); 
and  the  Aulerci  Braimovicea  [AulekciJ.  I^he  Am- 
barri,  already  mentieaed  as  kinsmen  of  the  Aedni, 
are  not  enmnerated  among  tiie  cUentes  (jB.  O.  vii. 
55).  One  of  the  pagi  or  divisions  of  the  Aedni 
was  called  Insabres  (Liv.  v.  34).  Caesar  allowed 
a  body  of  Boii,  who  had  joined  the  Hdvetii  in 
thor  attempt  to  settle  themselves  in  Gaul,  to  re- 
main in  the  territory  of  the  Aedui  (£.  G.  i.  28). 
Their  territory  was  between  the  Loire  and  tiie 
Allier,  a  branch  of  the  Loire.  They  had  a  town, 
Getgovia  (A  G.  viL  9),  the  site  of  which  is  im- 
certain;  if  the  reading  Gergovia  is  accepted  in  this 
passage  of  Caesar,  the  place  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  GsBeoviA  of  the  Arvcrni.         [G.  L.1 

AEQAE  in  Enrope  (Aiynl:  Elk.  Aiymas, 
Atytinii,  Aiymtit).  1.  Or  AsoA  {Alrya),  a  town 
of  Aciiaia,  and  one  of  the  13  Achaean  dtiea,  was 
situated  upon  the  river  Cratliis  and  npon  the  coast, 
between  Aegeira  and  Bura.  It  is  menliooed  by 
Homer,  and  was  celebrated  in  the  earliest  times  fbr 
its  worship  of  Poaddon.  It  was  afterwards  deserted 
by  its  inhabitants,  v^  removed  to  the  neighbooring 
town  of  Aegeira;  and  it  had  already  ceased  to  be 
one  of  the  13  Achaean  cities  on  the  renewal  of  the 
League  in  B.  a  280,  its  place  being  oocopied  by 
Ceiyneia.  Its  name  does  not  occnr  in  Polybins. 
All  traces  of  Aegae  have  disa{^ieared,  bat  it  pro- 
bably occn]ned  the  site  of  the  Khan  ofAhrata,  which 
is  situated  upon  a  commanding  height  rising  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Neither  Strabo  nor  Pan- 
sanias  mention  on  which  bank  of  the  Cratliia  it 
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itogd,kiit  it  |inbaU7  stood  oo  the  left  tank,  linoe 
tiie  li^  is  Inr  and  often  umndated.  (Horn. /<^  riil. 
208;  Hand.  L  145;  Stnb.  pp.  386—387;  Puis, 
ra.  25. 1 12;  Lake,  Mono,  toI.  iii.  p.  394;  Car- 
tiss,  /WofMMWMe,  Tot.  1.  p.  472.^ 

1.  A  ton  in  Rm«t>ii»  jn  Maeedaoia,  and  the 
tarisl-flace  of  the  Ifafwintiian  kings,  is  probablj 
t)H  aaoa  as  Edcssa,  thoogh  some  writers  nuke 
tiiem  two  diflercDt  towns.     [Edcssa.] 

3.  A  team  in  Eoboea  on  tbe  western  coast  N.  of 
CUds,  sad  a  little  S.  of  Orobiae.  Sttabo  aa7S 
dat  it,  was  130  a«adia  firam  Antbedon  in  Boeotia. 
b  is  mentiniwl  hj  Homer,  but  had  disaj^nared  in 
th*  tBBB  of  Stiaba  It  was  edehiatad  for  its  wor- 
ship of  rosesdoa  from  the  eartiest  times;  and  its 
Inpb  of  this  god  still  continued  to  exist  when 
Sb^  wnte,  being  sitaated  npon  a  loftj  monntain. 
Ihs  kttsr  writer  derives  tbe  name  of  the  Aegaean 
8ia  bom  tUs  town.  Leake  sopposes  it  to  have 
ttaod  near  Liami.  (Horn.  IL  xiiL  SI;  Strabw  i^ 
384,406;  Steph.  B.«.r.;  Leake,  JVortWn  Greece, 
nL  a.  PL  S75.) 

AEGAE  m  Ash,  1.  (AJtwI,  At7«uai,  Afy(w:  £<& 
AiTwat,  Alyedrni ;  ^yos  Ktim,  or  Kalattg'),  a  town 
m  the  coast  of  Gfida,  on  tbe  north  side  of  the  bay 
of  bsns.  It  is  now  separated  &om  the  outlet  of  tl»s 
P^nBos  (Jjtsow)  hj  a  long  narrow  aestnary  called 
itfas  Bf.  In  Stiabo's  time  (p.  676)  it  was  a 
■nail  city  with  a  port.  (Cump.  Locan,  iit  SS7.) 
Aei^  was  a  Gieek  town,  bat  the  origin  of  it  is 
sBkaowB.  A  Greek  inscription  of  the  Koman  period 
iat  heea  ^covered  there  (Beanfbrt,  Karamamia, 
f.  299);  and  nnder  the  Boman  dtamnion  it  was 
a  |boe  of  same  importance.  Tacitus  calls  it  Aegeae 
(Jaia.xm.8.) 

S.  (Aiyoi:  £id.Aly(un,Ar)nM<s),aBAeoIian  city 

CBend.  i.  149),  a  little  distsnoe  fiom  the  coast  of 

Misa,  and  in   the  neighbooihcod  of   Cmne  and 

TaaoB.    It  b  mentioned  by  Xenophoo  (^Hellat, 

rr.  8.  §  5)  Older  the  name  Ahftls,  which  Schneider 

has  sltaed  into  AtyaL    It  sofiered  from  the  great 

«arthi|oake,  which  in  the  time  of  Tibetins  (a.  d. 

17)  desohtad  12  of  the  cities  of  Asia.     (Tacit 

Amt.  5. 47.)  [G.  L.] 

AEGAEAE.     [Akoiab.1 

AEGAECM    MABE    (A    tjytuw    *4Xayot, 

Hend.hr.85;  Aesch..d$iam.659;  Strab.  ^onun;  or 

aBfly  ri  AiytSor,  Herod.  yiL  55  ;  i  Aryoibi  iri- 

Xainn,  Herod,  u.  97),  the  part  of  the  Uediterranean 

an*  called  the  JnUpelago,  and  by  the  Turks  the 

WiHtSea,  to  (fisthigniah  it  from  the  Blai^  Sea.  It 

was  Inonded  on  the  N.  by  Macedonia  and  Thrace, 

oa  die  W.  by  Greece  and  on  the  E.  by  Asia  Minor. 

At  its  NE.  comer  it  was  connected  with  the  Pro- 

pmbe  by  the  Helkspant.     [HKi.i.iaPoyrns.]     Its 

■a  differently  estimated  by  the  ancient 

s;  hot  the  name  was  generally  applied  to  the 

whole  sea  SB  &r  S.  as  the  islands  rf  Crete  and 

KWes.     Its  name  was  Taiioosly  deriTed  by  tbe  an- 

emk  Kiaimuaiima,  either  from  the  town  of  Aega« 

is  Eoiboea;  or  from  Aegens,  the  &ther  of  Thesens, 

wla  threw  himself  iato  it;  or  from  Aegaea,  the 

^■en  of  tbe  Amaaons,  who  perished  there;  or  from 

Atfaeeo,  who  wss  raprssented  as  a  marine  god  liring 

ia  the  sea;  or,  lastly,  6am  ai7(>,  a  sqnall,  on  account 

tf  lis  stons.    Its  real  etymology  is  oncertain.    Its 

atiigsliiai  wa*  daiigeious  to  ancient  narigators  on 

aicont  of  its  nnraeroaa  islands  and  rocks,  which 

■  I  asiiii  ed£es  of  wind  and  a  confbsed  sea,  md  also 

<a  aeeainit  of  the  Eteoian  or  northerly  winds,  which 

Us*  with  gnat  fury,  especially  about  the  eqninoxes. 
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To  the  stcnos  of  the  Aegaean  the  poets  freqnently 
aUnde.  Thns  Horace  (Can*.  iL  16):  Oti»m  dttet 
rogat  i»  patentiprau—Aegaeo;  and  Virgil  (Aat. 
zii.  365):  Ac  veUU  Edoni Bonae  atm tpiritut  aUa 
Mwiut  Aegaeo.  The  Aegaean  contained  nnmerooa 
islands.  Of  these  the  most  nmneroos  were  in  the 
soathem  part  of  the  sea ;  they  wen  divided  into 
two  principal  gnmps,  the  Cydades,  lying  off  tbe 
coasts  of  Attica  and  Peloponnesns,  and  tbe  Sporadea, 
lying  along  the  coasts  at  Caria  and  looia.  [Ct- 
ciju>is;  Spobades.]  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
sea  wen  tbe  larger  isfauids  of  Eoboea,  Thasos  and 
Samothnce,  and  off  tbe  coast  of  Asia  tlMae  of  Samoa, 
Chios  and  Lesbos. 

The  Aegaean  sea  was  divided  into:  1.  Mau 
Trbaciux  (i  SptiiKwi  wiirm,  Horn.  72.  zziii.  230; 
t6  Bfnibuor  riKayot,  Herod,  vii.  176;  comp.  Saftu 
Oei,  R.  197),  the  northern  part  of  the  Aegaean, 
washing  the  shons  of  Thrace  and  Maoedooia,  and 
extending  as  fiu  &  as  the  nortbem  coast  of  tbe  island 
of  Eoboea. 

S.  Mabx  MTBTotni  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  1.  14;  t> 
Mvpraor  xiXayoi),  the  part  of  the  Aegaean  S.  of 
Eoboea,  Attica  and  Argolis,  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  small  island  Hyrtns,  though  others  suppose 
it  to  come  from  Myrtilus,  whom  Psiops  threw  into 
this  sea,  or  from  the  maiden  Myrto.  Plmy  (iv.  11. 
s,18)  makes  the  Myrtoan  sea  a  part  of  the  Aegaean; 
bat  Strabo  (pp.  124,  323)  distingnisbes  betwe«> 
the  two,  repraeenting  the  Aegaean  as  tenmnating 
at  the  promontory  Sonium  in  Attica. 

3.  Mare  IciiSimi  (Hor.  Com.  i.  1.  15;  'heiptn 
itimos,  Horn.  II.  ii.  145 ;  'Ixdpwr  itiXieyos,  Hnod. 
vi.  95),  tbe  SE.  part  of  the  Aegaean  along  the  coasts 
of  Caria  and  Ionia,  which  derived  its  nsme  from  the 
island  of  Icaria,  thoogh  according  to  tradition  it  was 
so  called  from  Icanis,  the  son  of  Daedalus,  having 
fiUlen  into  iL 

4.  Mabb  ClutTlcni  (rh  Kfnrrtichr  wtknyot^ 
Thnc  iv.  53),  tbe  most  southerly  part  of  the  Aegaean, 
N.  of  the  ishmd  of  Crete.  Strabo  (f.  c),  however, 
makes  this  sea,  as  well  as  the  Myrtoan  and  Icarian, 
distinct  from  the  Aegaean. 

AEGAXEOS  (A?)tU«»,  Herod,  viii.  90  ;  rh 
AiydXeav  tpot,  Thac.  ii.  19 :  ShurTtuxitga),  a  range 
of  moontains  in  Attica,  lying  between  the  pUins  of 
Athens  andEleusis,  from  which  Xerxes  witnessed  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  (Haoi.Lc.)  It  ended  in  a  promon- 
tory, called  Amphiale  ('A/i^uiAi)),  opposite  Salamis, 
liram  which  it  was  distant  only  two  stadia  according 
to  Strabo  (p.  395).  The  southern  part  of  this  range 
near  the  cosst  was  called  Cokydalus  or  Cobt- 
DAU.V8  (KofiuSoA^;,  KopvSoAAiii)  from  a  demos  of 
this  name  (Stiab.  I.  a),  and  another  part,  through 
which  there  is  a  pass  from  the  plain  of  Athens  into 
that  of  Eleusis,  wss  named  PoEClLim  (IlauciAoy, 
Pans.  L  37.  §  7.)  (Leake,  Semi  of  AUiea,  p.  2, 
seq.) 

AEGATES  raSCLAE,  the  name  given  to  a 
group  of  three  small  islands,  lying  off  the  western 
extremity  of  Sicily,  nearty  opposite  to  Drepannm  and 
Lilybaenm.  The  nsme  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Greek  Ai^tiilo,  the  "Goatishmds;"  but 
this  form  is  not  foand  in  any  Greek  author,  and  the 
La^  writers  have  oniversally  Aegates.  Silins  Ita- 
lioos  also  (i.  61)  makes  the  seoond  syllable  long. 
1.  The  westammost  of  the  three,  which  is  distant 
about  23  G.  miles  from  Oa  coast  of  Sicily,  was  called 
HiEKA  ('I»pd  nint,  PtoL  Polyb.  Diod.);  but  at  a 
later  period  obtained  the  name  of  Makitixa,  from 
its  lying  so  far  oat  to  sea  (Itin.  Marit.  p.  492),  and 
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is  still  called  Marelimo.  2.  The  sonthennnart  and 
nearest  to  Lilfbaeom,  is  called,  both  hj  Ptolemy  aod 
Pliny,  Abodsa  (Alyovaa) ;  bnt  the  latter  erroneously 
4»nfoanils  it  witii  Aethosa.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
three,  oa  which  account  its  name  was  S(»netimes 
extended  to  the  whole  group  (oi  mxAoif/ui'ai  AlyoO- 
coi,  Pol.  i.  44);  it  is  now  called  Favignana,  and 
has  a  considerable  population.  3.  The  northem- 
inost  and  smallest  of  the  gronp,  nearly  ojqwsite  to 
Drepanmn,  is  called  by  Ptolemy  Phobbaktia 
(^ptamUi,'),  but  is  probably  the  same  with  the 
BuccncA  <i  Pliny,  a  name  erroneously  supposed  by 
Steph.  B.  (f .  V.  Boiiicin'a)  to  be  that  of  a  city  of 
Sicily.  It  is  now  called  Levanzo.  (Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 
17    Plin.  iii.8.s.l4;  Smyth's  Stn^,  pp. 244 — 247.) 

These  isUnds  derive  au  historical  celerity  from 
the  great  naval  victory  obtained  by  C.  Latatius 
Catolos  over  the  Carthaginians  in  B.  c  241,  which 
pat  an  end  to  the  First  Panic  War.  Hanno,  the 
Carthaginian  admiral,  had  prorioos  to  the  battle 
taken  op  his  station  at  the  isknd  <i  Hiera,  and 
endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  a  fair  wind  to  run 
straight  in  to  Dreponom,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
army  of  H«m;i/-«r  Barca,  then  blockaded  on  Mount 
Eiyz;  bat  be  was  intercepted  by  Catulns,  and  oora- 
peUed  to  engage  on  disadvantageous  terms.  The 
consequence  was  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet,  of  irtiich  50  ships  were  sunk,  and  70 
taken  by  the  enemy,  with  nearly  10,000  prisoners. 
(Pol.  1.  60,  61;  Diod.  xmv.  Exc.  H.  p.  509;  Uv. 
Ept  xiz.;  Oroe.  iv.  10;  Flor.  ii.  1;  Eatrop.  ii.  27; 
Com.  Kep.  Bamile.  1 ;  Hela,  ii.  7 ;  Sil.  Ital.  i.  61.) 

The  island  of  Aegusa  has  been  si^jposed  by  many 
writers  to  be  the  one  described  by  Homer  in  the 
Odyssey  (ix.  116)  as  lying  opposite  to  the  land  of 
the  Cyclopes,  and  abounding  in  wild  goats.  But  all 
such  attempts  to  identify  the  localities  described  in 
the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  may  be  safely  dismissed 
as  untenable.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AEGEIRA  {hXyttpa:  Eth.  Siytipimtt,  fem. 
tdrftipoTit),  a  town  of  Achaia,  and  one  of  the  12 
Achaean  cities,  situated  between  Aegae  and  Pellene, 
is  described  by  Polybias  as  oppoote  Monnt  Parnas- 
sus, situated  upon  hills  strong  and  difficult  of  ap- 
proach, seven  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  near  a  river. 
This  river  was  probably  the  Crius,  which  flowed 
into  the  sea,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  town.  Ac- 
cording to  Pausanias  the  upper  city  was  12  stadia 
from  its  port,  and  72  stadia  from  the  oracle  of 
Heracles  Buraicos.  (Herod.  L  146;  Strab.  viii.  p. 
386;  Pol.  ii.  41,  iv.  57;  Pans.  viL  26.  §  I;  Plin. 
iv.  6.)  Pausanias  ({.  e.)  relates  that  Aegeira  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  Homeric  Hyperesia  ("Tif/njo-fT;, 
JIM.  573,  XV.  254;  Strab.  p.383:  £t/i.'rir«(iDffi«ii), 
and  that  it  changed  its  name  during  the  occupation 
of  the  country  by  the  lonians.  He  adds  that  the 
ancient  name  still  continued  in  use.  Hence  we  find 
that  Icams  of  Hyperesia  was  proclaimed  victor  in 
the  23rd  Olympiad.  (Pans.  iv.  15.  §  1.)  On  the 
decay  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Aegae  its  inhab- 
itants were  transferred  to  Aegemi.  (Strab.  p.  386.) 
In  the  first  year  of  the  Social  war  (b.c.  220) 
Aegeira  was  surprised  by  a  party  of  Aetolians,  who 
had  set  sail  irom  the  opposite  town  of  Oeantheia  in 
Lociis,  but  were  driven  out  by  the  Aegiratans  after 
they  had  obtained  possession  of  the  place.  (Pol.  iv. 
57,  58.)  The  most  important  of  the  pubUc  build- 
ings of  Aegeira  was  a  temple  of  Zeus.  It  also  con- 
tained a  very  ancient  temple  of  Apollo,  and  temples 
of  Artemis,  of  Aphrodite  Urania,  who  was  worshipped 
in  the  town  above  all  other  divinities,  and  of  the 
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Syrian  goddess.  (Pans.  viL26.)  Tiafoit  <d  Aegfojm 
Leake  places  at  Mavra  Lxtharia,  i.e.,  the  Black 
Bocks,  to  the  left  of  which,  on  the  summit  of  a  hiU, 
are  some  vestiges  of  an  ancient  city,  which  must 
have  been  Aegeira.  At  the  distance  of  40  stadia 
£rom  Aegeira,  through  the  mountains,  there  'was  a 
fortress  called  Pheux)e  (*tWiti,  near  ^atAf/t)^ 
abounding  in  springs  of  water.  (Pans.  vii.  26.  §  lO; 
Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  887,  seq.) 

AEGEIRUS.     [Aegirokssa.] 

AEGUE  or  AEGAEAE  (Ai^foi,  Paus.  iii.  21. 
§  5  ;  AVyauu,  Strab.  p.  364:  Limni),  a  town  of  Lfb- 
ccnia,  at  the  distance  of  30  stadia  from  ftythitim, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Homeric  Aageiae. 
(A£p)fiaf,  IL  a.  583;  camp.  Stei^  B.  «.  r.>  It 
possessed  a  temple  add  lake  of  Keptune.  Its  site  is 
placed  by  the  French  Commission  at  Limm,  ao  called 
from  an  extensive  marsh  in  the  valley  of  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  river  nf  Pattavd.  (Leake,  I'etopo»~ 
neiiaca,  f.  170.) 

AEGLA.LEIA.,  AEGIALUS.    [Achaia.] 

AE'GIDA,  a  town  of  Istria,  mentioned  only  by 
Plmy  iii.  19.  s.  23),  which  appears  to  bave 
been  in  his  time  a  place  of  little  importance ;  bat 
from  an  inscription  dted  by  Clnverios  (/tat.  p.  210^ 
it  appeal's  that  it  was  restored  by  the  emperor 
Justin  II.  who  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  Justt- 
NOPOLis.  This  inscriptioo  is  preserved  at  Capo 
dlitria,  now  a  considerable  town,  sitnated  on  a 
small  island  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  csnsevray, 
which  appears  to  have  been  termed  Aeoidis  Ik- 
BVUk,  and  was  probably  the  site  of  the  A^da  c£ 
Pliny.  rE.H.  B.] 

AE'GILA  (rjt  UytXa),  a  town  of  Lacouia  with 
a  temple  of  Demeter,  of  imcertun  site,  bat  placed 
by  Leake  (m  the  golf  of  j^fcutori:  (Pans.iv.  17.  §  I  ; 
Leake,  Morea,  voL  L  p.  278.) 

AEGI'LU  (AfyiAla).  1.  Or  Asotttw  (*  Af- 
7iXa$,  Theocr.  i.  147:  Eth,  Al^iXifits),  a  demos  in 
Attica  belongmg  to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  situated  on  the 
western  coast  between  Lamptia  and  Sphettna.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  figs.  (AlyiAfSct  l<rx<iS*s, 
Athen.  p.  652,  e. ;  Theocr.  L  e.)  It  u  placed  by 
Leake  at  Tzurila,  the  site  of  a  ruined  vill^e  on  the 
shore,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Elymbo.  (Strab.  p.  398  ; 
Harpocrat,  Steph.  B.  f.  v, ;  X.eake,  J)emi,  p.  61.) 

2.  Or  Aeoii.eia  (^AlylKtia),  a  small  i^dand  off 
the  western  coast  of  Euboea,  and  near  the  town  of 
Styra,  to  which  it  belonged.  Here  the  Persians  left 
the  captive  Eretrians,  before  they  crossed  over  to 
Marathon,  B.  c.  490.    (Herod,  vl  101,  107.) 

3.  Or  Aeoila  (.'IViXa :  Cerigotto),  a  small 
island  between  Cythora  and  Crete.  (Plut.  Cleom.  31  i 
Steph.  B.  t.  V. ;  Plm.  iv.  12.  s.  19.) 

AEGILIPS.    [Ithaca.] 

AEGIMUltUS  (,AlyliIopos  :  Zovxwumr  or 
Zenibra),  a  lofty  ishmd,  soiroonded  by  dangerons 
cli£&,  ofi^  the  coast  of  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
gnlph  of  Carthage.  (Liv.  xxx.  24;  Strab.  pp.  123, 
277,  834.)  Pliny  calls  it  Aegimori  Aiae  (v.  7); 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Arao 
of  V'lTgii  (Aea.  t  108).  [P.  &] 

AEOraA  (Afyiro:  Eth.  Ah/aHrnit,  Aeaaeu, 
Aeginensis,  fem.  Alyu^ii:  Adj.AlyunCos,  Alymt- 
Twdt,  Aegineticus :  Eghiaa),iai  island  in  the  Sorooio 
gulf,  sorrounded  by  Attica,  Megaris,  and  Epidanms 
from  each  of  which  it  was  distant  about  100  stadia. 
(Strab.  p.  375)  It  contains  aboat  41  square  English 
miles,  and  is  said  by  Strabo  (I.  c)  to  be  180  stadia 
in  circumference.  In  shape  it  is  an  irregular  trianele. 
Its  western  half  consists  of  a  plain,  which,  thoogii 
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atoBf,  ii«dleiilliratediritlicani,bnt  the  remunder 
rftkbliiid  is  moontanKnu  and  unprodnctire.  A 
ufiii&nit  coakal  hill  now  called  ML  St  Eliat,  or 
(km  (Sfos,  L  e.  the  mountain),  occnpies  the  whole 
<^  die  nntheni  part  of  the  islimd,  and  u  the  most 
muikibb  among  the  natnral  features  of  A^iina. 
Tien  is  notber  monntain,  moch  inferior  in  size,  on 
lis  gofth-eastem  side.  It  is  gnrrotuided  by  nume- 
ms  mAi  and  shallows,  which  raider  it  difficult  and 
Imaidoas  of  ai^macb,  as  PaoEaniaa  (iL  S9.  §  6) 
bai  onwtij  oheerved. 

Kotntbrtanding  its  small  extent  Aegina  was  one 

rf  Ihe  nuEt  cdebrated  islands  in  Greece,  both  in  the 

mTthical  and  historical  period.     It  is  sud  to  have 

ios  origiaaU;  called  Oemme  or  Oenopia,  and  to  hare 

mxind  the  name   of  Aegina  firom  A^ina,  the 

iaa^iia  <t  the  rirer-god  Aeiopns,  who  was  carried  to 

tie  idnd  Iqr  Zens,  and  ther«  bore  him  a  son  Aeacos. 

It  Its  fbitfaer  rebted  that  at  this  time  Aegina  was 

MJihsbittd,  and  that  Zeos  changed  the  ants  (jtif- 

(i^nt)  of  the  island  into  men,  the  Mfimidonee,  over 

4an  Aiaciu  ruled  (Pans.  iL  29.  §  S. ;  Apollod.  ilL  1 2. 

1 6;  Or.  MeU  to.  472,  seq.)     Some  modem  writers 

nfpose  that  this  legend  otmtuna  a  mjthical  account 

(f  the  colonizatian  of  the  island,  and  that  the  Utter 

nemi  cnlaiists  fiom  Pfalioa  co  the  Asopns  and 

fiiBi  Phthia  in  Tbcsaalj,  the  seat  of  the  Myrmidons. 

AacB  ms  regarded  as  the  tntehuy  deity  o!  Aegina, 

lat  In  ions  abandoned  the  island,  Telanum  going 

to  Siliaiis,  and  Peleos  to  Phthia.     All  that  we  can 

afdr  infer  from  these  legends  is  that  the  original 

JnhNtinti  of  Aegina  were  Achaeans.     Itwasafter- 

Tuds  taken  possessiaD  of  by  Dorians  &i)m  Ejddanms, 

*1»  introduced  into  the  island  the  Doric  cnstoms 

od  diilect.     (Herod.  riiL  46 ;  Pans.  ii.  29.  §  5.) 

Tcptbcr  with  Epidaonu  and  other  cities  on  the 

laiiibiid  it  became  subject  to  Pheidon,  tyrant  of 

ii?*,  about  B.  c.  748.     It  is  usually  stated  on  the 

"Parity  of  Ei^ioms  (Stiab.  p.  376),  that  silrer 

iMi^was  first  coined  in  Aegina  by  Pheidon,  and  we 

bm  that  Ox  name  of  A^inetan  was  giren  to  one 

rf  tbe  tm  scales  of  weights  and  measures  current 

t^ioigbait  Greece,  the    other  being  the  Euboic 

Tloe  nens,  however,  good  reasoi  for  beliering  with 

Hr.  Gnite  that  what  Pbeidrai  did  was  done  in  Argos 

<ad  anrbete  else ;  and  that  the  name  of  Aeginetan 

*u  girm  to  his  coinage  and  scale,  not  £rom  the 

fjao  vbeie  they  first  caiginated,   but  from  the 

f^  niose  commercial  actirity  tended  to  make 

^ont  generally  known.  (Grote,j?u<.o/ Greece, 

ni-  0.  p.  432.)    At  an  early  period  Aegina  became 

*  t'"'  rfgnat  commercial  importance,  and  gradually 

'"Jjmi  a  powerfol  navy.     As  early  as  B.  c.  563,  in 

Ibe  itign  of  Amaas,  the  A^inetans  established  a 

Mng  for  its  metcfaanta  at  Nancrstis  in  Egypt,  and 

*«trateda  tenure  of  Zens.  (Herod.ii.  178.)  With 

w  uoeaae  of  power  came  the  desire  of  political 

■Itpiideoce;  and  they  renounced  the  authority  of 

^  Epidaorians,  to  whom  they  had  hitherto  been 

■*>«»•    (Herod,  v.  83.)   So  powerful  did  they  be- 

mm  that  abont  the  year  500  they  held  the  empire 

"fthe  sea.    Accordmg  to  the  testimony  of  Aristotle 

(itbea.  pl  272),  the  island   contuned  470,000 

diTei ;  bat  this  number  is  qoite  incredible,  although 

*•  my  admit  that  Aegina  contained  a  great  popu- 

'"'011.    At  the  time  of  their  prosperity  the  A^ine- 

liu  bmded  various  colonies,  such  as  Cydoma  in 

Cnte,  and  another  in  Umbria.  (Stiab.  p.  376.)  The 

pnimai  was  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocracy.     Its 

"•raoa  became  wealthy  by  commerce,  and  gave  great 

~  to  the  arts.    In  fiu,-t,  for  the  half 
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oentiuy  befiire  the  Persian  wars  and  for  a  iigw  years 
afterwards,  Aegina  was  the  chief  seat  of  Greek  art, 
and  gave  its  name  to  a  school,  the  most  eminent 
artists  of  which  were  Calkn,  Anazagoras,  Glaucias, 
SmcHi,  and  Onatas,  of  whom  an  aconmt  is  given  in 
the  Diet.  o/Biogr. 

The  A^^etans  were  at  the  height  of  their  power 
when  the  Thebans  applied  to  them  &r  aid  in  their  war 
against  the  Athenians  about  b.  c.  505.  Their  request 
was  readily  granted,  since  there  had  been  an  an- 
cioit  feud  between  the  Aeginetans  and  Athenians. 
The  Aeginetans  sent  their  powerful  fleet  to  ravage 
the  coast  of  Attica,  and  did  great  damage  to  ^e 
latter  country,  since  the  Athenians  had  not  yet  any 
fleet  to  resist  them.  This  war  was  continued  with 
some  intermptioos  down  to  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerzea.  (Herod. ▼.81,seq., vi 86,seq.;  ThDcL4l.) 
The  Aeginetans  fought  with  30  ships  at  the  batUe 
of  Salamis  (b.  c.  480),  and  were  admitted  to  have 
distinguished  themselvee  above  all  the  other  Greeks 
by  thdr  bravery.  (Herod,  viii.  46,  93.)  From  this 
time  then-  power  declined.  In  460  the  Athenians 
defeated  them  m  a  great  naval  battle,  and  laid 
siege  to  their  principal  town,  which  ailer  a  long  de- 
fence snrrendered  in  456.  The  Aeginetans  now 
became  a  part  of  the  Athenian  empire,  and  were 
compelled  to  destroy  their  walls,  deliver  up  their  ships 
of  war,  and  pay  an  annual  tribute.  (Thuc.  L  105, 
108.)  This  humiliation  of  their  ancient  enemies  did 
not,  however,  satisfy  the  Athenians,  who  feared  the 
proximity  of  such  discontented  subjects.  Pericles 
was  accustomed  to  call  Aegina  the  eye-sore  of  the 
Peiraens  (^  K-fiitr)  tov  nupaiias,  Arist.  SAeL  iii. 
10.;  comp.  Cic  de  Off.  m.  11);  and  accordingly  on 
the  breaking  out  cf  the  Peloponnesian  war  in  431, 
the  Athenians  expelled  the  whole  population  from 
the  island,  and  filled  their  place  with  Athenian 
settlers.  The  expelled  inhabitants  were  settled  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  Thyiea.  They  were  subsequently 
collected  by  Lysander  after  the  battle  of  Aegos- 
potami  (404),  and  restored  to  their  own  country,  but 
they  never  recovered  their  former  state  of  prosperity. 
(Thuc.  ii  27 ;  Pint.  Per.  34 ;  Xen.  Bell.  ii.  2.  §  9 ; 
Strab.  p.  375.)  Sulpicius,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to 
Cicero,  enumerates  Aegina  among  the  examples  of 
&llen  greatness  («{  Fam.  iv.  5). 

The  chief  town  in  the  island  was  also  called 
A^ina,  and  was  situated  on  the  north-western  side. 
A  description  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  city  is 
given  by  Pansanias  (ii.  29, 30).  Of  these  the  most 
important  was  the  Aeaceinm  (AtdKciov),  or  shrine  of 
Aeacus,  a  quadrangular  incloeure  built  of  white 
marble,  in  the  meet  conspicuous  part  of  the  city. 
There  was  a  theatre  near  the  shore  as  large  as  that 
of  Epidaurus,  behind  it  a  stadiiun,  and  likewise  nu- 
merous temples.  The  dty  contained  two  harbours: 
the  principal  one  was  near  the  temple  of  Aphrodite; 
the  other,  called  the  secret  harbour,  was  near  the 
theatre.  The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  marked  by 
numerous  remtuns,  though  consisting  for  the  most 
part  only  of  foundations  of  walls  and  scattered  blocks 
of  stone.  Near  the  shore  are  two  Doric  columns  of 
the  most  elegant  form.  To  the  S.  of  these  columns 
is  an  oval  port,  sheltered  by  two  ancient  moles,  which 
leave  only  a  narrow  passsge  in  the  middle,  between 
the  remains  of  towers,  which  stood  on  either  side  of 
the  entrance.  In  the  same  direction  we  find  another 
oval  port,  twice  as  large  as  the  former,  the  entrance 
of  which  is  protected  in  the  same  manner  by  ancient 
walls  or  moles,  15  or  20  feet  thick.  The  latter  of 
these  ports  seems  to  have  been  the  large  harbour, 
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mnd  the  former  the  secret  hartMor,  mentjoned  bj 
Panuuias.  The  walla  of  the  dtj  are  still  traced 
throogh  their  whole  extent  on  the  land  edde.  They 
were  abont  10  feet  thick,  and  conatrncted  viUi 
towers  at  intervals  not  always  eqoal.  There  appear 
to  hare  been  three  principal  entrance!. 

On  the  hill  in  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
island  are  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  temjJe  of  the 
Doric  order,  many  of  the  colanins  of  which  aia  itill 


mnss  or  the  tkiifi.b  or  axodia. 

atanding.  It  stood  near  the  sea  in  a  sequestered  and 
lonely  spot,  commanding  a  view  of  the  Athenian 
coast  and  of  the  acropolis  at  Athens.  The  bcautifhl 
■culptures,  which  occupied  the  tympana  of  the  pedi- 
ment, were  discovered  in  1811,  boried  under  the  ruins 
of  the  ianple.     They  an  now  preserved  at  Honich, 
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and  there  are  casta  &om  them  in  the  British  Knseam. 
The  subject  of  the  eastern  pediment  appears  to  be 
the  expedition  of  the  Aeaddae  or  Aiginetaa  beroea 
against  Troy  under  the  guidance  of  Athens:  that  of 
the  western  probably  represents  the  conteat  of  the 
Greeks  sod  Trojans  over  the  body  of  Patroclns.  Till 
comparatively  a  late  period  it  was  considered  that 
this  temple  was  that  of  Zeus  PaoheUenins,  which 
Aeacna  was  said  to  have  dedicated  to  tfads  god. 
(Pans.  iL  30.  §$  3,  4.)  But  in  1836  Stackelbei]!;, 
in  his  work  on  the  temple  of  PUgalia,  atazted  tlw 
hypothesis,  that  the  temple,  of  which  we  have  been 
(peaking,  was  in  leality  the  temple  of  Athenst,  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (iii.  59);  and  that  the  toiiple  of 
Zeos  Panhellenias  was  sitnatad  on  the  lofty  moantain 
in  the  S.  of  the  island.  (Stackelberg,  Der  ApoUo- 
tempel  m  Bauat  m  Aroaiiiat,  Bom,  18S6.)  This 
opinion  has  been  adopted  by  sereial  German  writers, 
and  also  by  Dr.  'Wordsworth,  but  has  been  ably 
combated  by  Leake.  It  would  require  more  space 
than  our  limits  will  allow  to  enter  into  thia  oootro- 
veray;  and  we  must  therefore  oontent  oursdves  with 
referring  our  readers,  who  wish  for  infismation  on 
the  subject,  to  the  works  of  Wordsworth  and  Leake 
quoted  at  the  end  of  this  article.  This  temple  was 
probably  erected  in  the  sixth  century  b.  a,  and  ap- 
parently befioe  B.  o.  563,  since  we  have  already 
seen  that  about  this  time  the  Aeginetans  built  at 
Maucratis  a  temple  to  Zeus,  which  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  was  in  imitation  of  the  great  temple  in  their 

own  i^lntii^ 


FKOST  EUSTATTOK  OF  THK  TEMPLE  OF  AEGINA  BESTOBED. 


In  the  interior  of  the  island  was  a  town  called 
Oka  (Ofq),  at  the  distance  of  20  stadia  fixim  the 
city  of  Acgina.  It  contained  statues  of  Damia  and 
Auxesia.  (Herod,  v.  83 ;  Pans.  ii.  30.  §  4.)  The 
position  of  Oea  has  not  yet  been  determined,  but  its 
name  suggests  a  connection  with  Oenone,  the  an- 
cient name  of  the  island.  Hence  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  it  was  originally  the  chief  place  of  the 
island,  whan  safety  required  an  inUnd  sitnatioD  fi>r 


the  captal,  and  when  the  commerce  and  naval  power 
which  drew  population  to  the  maritime  site  had  not 
yet  commenced.  On  this  suppoaitioa  Leake  sappoees 
that  Oea  occupied  the  site  of  Paled-Khora,  which 
has  been  the  capital  in  modem  times  whenever  safety 
has  required  an  inland  situation.  Pausanias  (iii.  30. 
§  3)  mentions  a  temple  of  Aphaea,  situated  on  the 
road  to  the  temple  of  Zens  Panhellenina.  The 
Heradenm,  or  temple  of  Hercules,  and  Tripyrgia 
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(TftnftU),  jnnMumUy  a  mooiitaiii,  it  the  distune 
of  17  stedk  from  tbe  fbimer,  are  both  mentioned  bj 
Xaofboi  (BdL  r.  1.  §  10),  bat  their  position  ia 
luimtiia  (Dodwdl,  Tour  tkromgk  Greece,  rd.  i, 
piiSS,  Kq.;  Leake,  iforta,  toL  ii  p.  431,  eeq., 
Pibpimmniaca,  p.  370,  aeq.;  Wordsworth,  ^(Aau 
ami  Atliea,  p.  S63,  seq. ;  BobhiTe,  Reeherchet  Gio- 
ji'iipli}»M,  pi.  64;  Prokeaeh,  DmkwvrdigheiUn, 
nL  5.  p.  4«0,  sei}. ;  Miiner,  Aegmetkarum  Ubtr, 
1a^  1817.) 
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oonis  or  aboisa. 

AEGraitlM  (Afy{«o»:  Etk.  Alyantit,  Aegini- 
eaii:  Slagii),  a  town  of  the  T^niphad  in  Thefflaly, 
a  deacribed  hj  lirj  as  a  place  of  gnat  strength  and 
Borij  impregnable  (Lir.  xxxii.  15).  It  is  frequently 
nea^ned  in  the  Boman  wars  in  Greece.  It  was 
pna  vf  to  plonder  bj  L.  Aemilins  Fanlns  for 
bn^  lefiiaed  to  open  its  gates  after  the  battle  of 
fjia.  It  was  here  that  Caesar  in  his  march  from 
Ajonaia  efiiected  a  jnnctian  with  Damitios.  It 
ucnpied  tbe  site  of  tbe  modem  Stagut,  a  town  at  a 
iboct  £itaoce  &an  the  Peneos.  At  this  place 
lab  fcond  an  inscriptiaa,  in  which  A^iniom  is 
"""'j^-'i'  Its  sitDatioD,  fortified  on  two  sides  by 
|<i}aidicdlar  ndcs,  aectvda  with  Livy's  accoont  of 
'U  poation.  (Stiab.  p.  327 ;  liv.  Tnrii.  15,  xxxri. 
13,  i£t.  4S,  xIt.  27;  Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  79;  Leake, 
A'crtiem  (Treaee,  toL  L  p.  421,  seq.) 
AEGIPLANCTC&  [Miqabib.] 
AEGIBOESSA  (Afyi^o-aa),  a  city  which 
Baodobu  (I  149)  ennmerates  ainong  the  1 1  dtiea 
•f  .Aajit;  but  nothing  is  known  of  it.  Forbiger 
taijactont  that  tbe  historian  may  mean  Aegeinis 
(Mynpm),  m  tbe  island  of  Lesbos.  [G.  L.] 

AEGISSUS  or  AEGYPSUS  (A»ri<r<ro»,  Hierod. 
^  837;  ATjum,  Procop.  4,  7;  Aegypsns,  Or.),  a 
tan  is  Uoeoa,  near  the  month  of  the  Dannbe.  It 
ii  Dotioaed  hj  Ond  >•  haying  been  taken  from 
^  king  of  Thiaoe,  at  that  time  nnder  the  pro- 
■•diiii  rfBome,  by  a  sadden  incarsian  of  the  Getae, 
ad  imaged  by  TiteHios,  who  was  in  command  of 
t  Konan  army  in  that  qnarter.  Orid  celebrates 
lit  nlgiir  £ip)ayed  by  his  6iend  Vestalis  mxm  the 
•MM.  (£^ej:P<mto,L8. 13,iT.7.21.)  [H.W.] 
AEGirHAIXCS  (Kr/UaiAot,  Diod.;  KlyC 
fcte,  Znar.;  Atj^Sofot,  FtoL)  a  promontory  on 
th  W.  coast  of  Sidly,  near  Lilybaemn,  which  was 
•o^ied  andfiactified  by  the  Bonan  consnl  L.  Junins 
<)B>ag  the  Fust  Pnnic  War  (b.  c.  249),  with  a 
^itv  to  npport  the  opeiations  against  Lilybaenm, 
^  ns  ntmeied  by  the  Carthaginian  general  Car- 
tkslo,  sad  occn|ied  with  a  strong  garrison.  IModoms 
Uk  IS  it  n>  called  in  hia  thne  Ackllux,  bnt  it 


is  evidently  the  same  with  tbe  AtytSupoi  txpa  ft 
Ptolemy,  which  he  places  between  Drepannm  and 
Lilybaenm ;  and  is  probably  the  headland  now  called 
Capo  S.  Teodoro,  which  is  immediately  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Bwrone.  (Diod.  xzir.  Ezc  H.  p.  90; 
Zonar.  viii.  15;  PtoL  iii.  4.  §  4;  CloTer.  SiciL 
p.  248.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AEGITIUM  (AlylTior),  a  town  in  Aetolia  Epic- 
tetns,  on  the  borders  of  Loais,  sitnated  in  the  midst 
of  monntains,  abont  80  stadia  from  the  sea.  Hera 
Demosthenes  was  defeated  by  the  Aetolians,  b.c.  426. 
Leake  places  it  near  Vanuiova,  where  he  found 
the  remains  cS  an  ancient  city.  (Thnc.  iiL  97 ;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  n.  p.  617.) 

AE'GIXJH  (Af)wr,  Afytiei',  Athen.  p.  606: 
Eth.  Ahfuit,  A^iensis :  Voititta),  a  town  of 
Achaia,  and  one  of  the  IS  Achaean  cities,  was 
sitnated  npon  the  coast  W.  of  the  rirer  Sdinns, 
30  stai&  from  Bhypae,  and  40  stadia  from  HeUce. 
It  stood  between  two  promontories  in  the  cwuer  of  a 
bay,  which  ibrmed  the  best  barbonr  in  Achaia  next 
to  that  of  Patrae.  It  is  said  to  have  been  formed 
oat  of  an  nnion  of  7  or  8  Tillages.  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  Homeric  catalogue ;  and,  after  the  destruction 
of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Hehce  by  an  earth- 
quake, in  B.  c.  373  [Heuce],  it  obtained  the 
tenit<n7  of  the  latter,  and  thus  became  the  chief 
dty  of  Acluua.  From  this  time  Aegiom  was 
chosen  as  tbe  place  of  meeting  ibr  the  League,  and 
it  retained  this  distinction,  on  the  reviTal  d  the 
League,  till  Phibpoemen  carried  a  law  that  the 
meeting  might  be  held  in  any  of  the  towns  of  the 
confederacy.  Even  nnder  the  Boman  empire  the 
Achaeans  were  allowed  to  keep  ap  the  form  of 
their  periodical  meetings  at  Aegiom,  jost  as  the 
Amphictyons  were  permitted  to  meet  at  Ther- 
mopylae and  Delphi.  (Pans.  vii.  24.  §  4.)  The 
meetings  were  held  in  a  grove  near  the  sea,  called 
BotftaggruKit  or  Bomarium,  sacred  to  Zeus  Ho- 
magyrins  or  Homarins  (^Oiurfipuv,  'Oputpwr;  in 
Stisb.  pp.  385,  387,  '0/ulfHov  ahoold  be  read  in- 
stead of  'Apripum  and  Abipwf).  Close  to  this 
grove  was  a  temple  of  Demeter  Panchaea.  The 
words  Bomaggrium,  "  ssgembly,"  and  Bomarium, 
"  mnon,'  *  have  reference  to  thoee  meetings,  though 
in  later  times  they  were  explained  as  indicating  the 
spot  where  Agamemnon  assembled  the  Grecian 
<jiieftains  before  the  Trojan  War.  There  were 
several  other  temples  and  public  buildings  at 
Aeginm,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Pausa- 
nias.  (Horn.  72.  ii.  574;  Herod,  i.  145;  Pol.  ii. 
41,  V.  93;  Strab.  pp.  337,  385,  seq.;  Pans.  viL 
23,  24;  Liv.  zxxviiL  30;  Plin.  iv.  6.)  YottUta, 
wliich  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Aegium,  is 
a  place  of  some  importance.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  gardens  by  which  it  ia  snuonnded  (from 
/SdoTo,  fioarim,  garden).  It  stands  on  a  hill, 
terminating  towairds  the  sea  in  a  cliff  about  SO  feet 
high.  There  is  a  remarkable  opening  in  the  cliff, 
originally  perhaps  artificial,  which  leads  from  tbe 
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*  Bespecting  these  words,  see  Welcker,  Epudu 
Cychu,  p.  128. 
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town  to  the  ordiiuuy  place  of  emIiarkBtion.  A 
great  part  of  the  town  was  destrojed  b;  an  earth- 
quake in  1819,  of  which  an  account  is  given  nnder 
Belice.  The  principal  remains  of  the  ancient 
town  have  been  lately  discovered  on  a  hill  to  the  £. 
of  VottUia.  There  are  also  several  fragments  of 
architectnie  and  scolptnre,  inserted  in  the  walls  of 
the  houses  at  Vostitza.  (Leake,  Morea,  voL  iii  p. 
185,  seq.;  Cnrtius,  Ptlopometot,  vol.  L  p.  459, 
Seq.) 

AEGOSPCn'AMI  (Alyin  mriMiwl,  Aegos  flu- 
men.  Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  2 ;  Flin.  iL  59 :  Eth.  Atyoa- 
woToiilnis),  L  e.  the  Goat-River,  a  stzeam  in  the 
Chersoneens,  with,  at  one  time,  a  town  of  the  same 
name  upon  it.  It  was  here  that  the  famous  defeat 
of  the  Athenian  fleet  hj  Ljamder  took  place,  b.  c. 
405,  which  put  a  cloae  to  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  no  town  there 
at  this  time,  for  it  is  mentioned  as  a  great  error  on 
the  part  of  the  Athenian  generals,  that  they  re- 
mained at  a  station  where  they  had  no  town  at  hand 
to  supply  a  market  for  provisians.  (Pint.  Ale  36; 
Diod.  ziiL  105;  Strab.  p^287;  comp.  Grate,  Sut. 
of  Greece,  toI.  viii.  p.  293.)  In  later  times  there 
most  have  been  a  town  there,  as  the  geographers 
especiaUy  mention  it  (Steph.  Byz.  t.  r.),  anid  there 
are  coins  of  it  extant  [H.  W.j 
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AEGCSTHENA  (rit  Myi<r«tm:  Eth.  Afy»- 
<r$ir(n)s  :  Ghermano),  a  town  in  Megaris,  on  the 
Alcyonian  or  Corinthian  gulf,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cithaeron,  and  on  the  bordo^  of  Boeotia.  It  pos- 
sessed a  temple  of  the  seer  Melampns.  Between 
Aegosthena  and  Cieusis,  the  port-town  of  Boeotia, 
there  was  no  passage  along  the  shore  except  a  path 
on  the  mountain's  side.  The  Lacedaemonians  nnder 
Cleombrotus,  in  marching  from  Crensis  to  Aegosthena 
along  this  road  in  the  winter  of  b.  c.  379 — 378,  were 
overtaken  by  a  violent  tempest ;  and  such  was  the 
force  of  the  wind,  that  the  shields  of  the  soldien 
were  wrested  from  their  hands,  and  many  of  the  asses 
that  carried  the  burthens  were  blown  over  the  pre- 
dpices  into  the  sea.  It  was  by  this  rood  that  the 
Laoedaemonians  retreated  after  their  defeat  at  Leuc- 
tra  in  37).     There  vras  a  sweet  wine  grown  at  Ae- 

Ethena.  (Paus.  i.  44.  §  4,  seq. ;  Xen.  BelL  v.  4. 
16—18,  vi.  4.  §§  25—26  ;  Athen.  p.  440.; 
ph.  B.  t. ».;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  toL  ii.  p. 
405.) 

AKGU'SA.     [Aboates.] 

AEGYPSUS.     [Aeoissos.] 

AEGYPTUS  Qi  Ktyumos :  Eth.  Aiyiwrios, 
A^Tptius).  L  fTamet  and  boundaries  of  Egypt, 
Egypt,  properly  so  called,  is  that  portion  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  which  lies  between  lat  24°  3' 
and  Ut.  31°  37'  N.,  or  between  the  isUnds  of 
Philae  and  Elephantine,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
In  the  language  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  it  was 
entitled  Cbxmi,  or  the  Black  Earth;  by  the  He- 
brews it  was  called  Mizbaim;  by  the  Arabians 
Hesb  (comp.  Hiarp^,  Joseph.  Antiq.  i.  1);  by 
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the  Greeks  4  Kfymot;  and  by  the  Copts  Ei/- 
KEBIT,  or  inundated  land,  lie  boundaries  of 
Egypt  have  in  all  ages  been  nearly  the  same, — 
to  the  S.,  Aethiopia;  to  the  £.,  the  Arabian  Gulf^ 
the  Stony  Arabia,  Idmnaea,  and  the  southwestern 
frontier  of  Palestine;  to  the  N.,  the  Mediterranean 
Sea;  and  to  the  W.,  the  Libyan  desert.  Homer 
(Oi  iv.  477)  calls  the  Nile  itself  6  A<7w»toj;  nor 
is  the  appellation  misapplied.  For  the  Valley  of 
Egypt  i»  emphatically  the  "Gift  of  the  Nile," 
without  whose  fertilising  waten  the  tract  from 
Sycne  to  Cercasomm  would  only  be  a  deep  fnirow 
in  the  sandy  and  gravelly  desert  running  parallel 
with  the  lied  Sea. 

An  account  of  the  Nile  is  pven  elsewhere. 
[NiLua.1  Here  it  is  snflicient  to  remark  that  the 
valley  which  it  irrigates  is  generally,  except  in  the 
Delta  or  Lower  Egypt,  a  narrow  strip  <^  alluvial 
deposit,  occupying  less  than  half  the  space  between 
the  Arabian  mountains  and  the  Libyan  desert.  The 
average  breadth  of  this  valley  from  one  of  these 
barrien  to  the  other,  as  far  as  lat.  30°  N.,  is  about 
7  miles;  while  that  of  the  cultivable  land,  depend- 
ing upon  the  overflow  of  the  river,  scarcely  exceeds 
5)  nules.  Between  Cmro  in  Lower  and  Edfoo 
(ApoUinopolis  Magna)  in  Upper  Egypt  the  extreme 
brradth  is  abont  11  miles:  Uie  narrowest  part,  in- 
cluding the  river  itself,  is  abont  2  miles.  But 
northward,  between  Edfoo  and  Auouan  (Syene), 
the  valley  contracts  so  mnch  that,  in  places,  there 
is  scarcely  any  soil  on  either  ude  of  the  liver,  and 
the  granite  or  limestone  springs  up  from  its  banks 
a  mural  entrenchment.  The  whole  area  of  the 
valley  between  Syene  and  the  biforcation  of  the  Nile 
at  Cercasomm  contains  about  2255  square  miles,  ex- 
clusive of  the  district  of  Fagoom  (Aisinoe,  Moeris), 
which  comprises  abont  340.  The  Delta  itself  is 
estimated  at  1976  square  miles  between  the  main 
branches  of  the  river  —  the  modem  Damietta  and 
KoeetU  arms.  But  both  E.  and  W.  of  this  tract 
stretches  a  considerable  level  of  irrigated  land, 
which,  including  the  Delta,  embraces  about  4500 
square  miles.  The  length  of  Egypt  from  Syene  to 
the  Mediterranean  is  abont  526  miles.  The  total 
sur&ce  of  modem  Egypt  is  somewhat  larger  than 
that  of  the  country  in  ancient  times,  since,  in  spits 
of  a  less  regular  system  of  irrigation,  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile  have  increased  since  the  eras  of 
the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies. 

Egypt,  in  its  general  conflguntion,  is  a  kmg 
rock-bound  valley,  terminating  in  a  deep  bay,  and 
resembling  in  form  an  inverted  Greek  npsilon  [x]. 
Its  geological  stmctnre  is  tripartite.  The  Nile- 
valley  shelves  down  to  the  Mediterranean  in  a  series 
of  steps,  consisting  of  sandy  or  gravelly  plateaus, 
separated  by  granite  or  limestone  ridges,  which  the 
river  cuts  diagonally.  From  Syene  to  Edfoo  granite 
or  red  sandstone  prevails :  at  Edfoo  limestone  suc- 
ceeds; until  in  lat.  30°  10'  the  rocks  diverge  NE. 
and  NW.,  and  the  alluvial  Delta  fills  up  an  embayed 
triangle,  whose  apex  is  at  Ccrcasortun,  and  whose 
base  is  the  sea. 

The  political  and  physical  divisioos  of  Egypt 
so  nearly  cmncide  that  we  may  treat  of  them 
under  one  head.  From  Syene  to  Cercasomm  the 
whole  of  the  Nile-valley  was  denominated  Upper 
Egypt :  with  the  foric  of  the  river  Lower  Egypt 
began.  This  was  indeed  a  natural  division  between 
the  primitive  and  the  alluvial  regions:  and  the 
distinction  was  recognised  finnn  the  earliest  times 
by  difieient   monumental   symbols  —  natoial  and 
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oooitimL  Tbe  (xaninoo  lotos  (XymjJiaea), 
capi;  out  of  t  clod  of  earth,  represented  the  Upper 
ecsaHj;  the  loot  of  tbe  pappus,  upon  s  clod,  the 
LwRT.  Seiiais  nt  the  gixUeu  oif  the  Upp«',  Neith 
rf  tbe  Lonr  eoontiT'.  A  white  crown  denoted  the 
&nDer,<red  ciowii  tbe  latter;  white  and  red  crowns 
milcd  rampoeed  tbe  diadfin  of  tbe  king  of  all  the 
laad.  The  Uppet  cnmtiy,  howerer,  was  generally 
nhiinded  into  two  portioas,  H)  Vma  Egypt 
PinfB,  or  the  Tfaefaaid  (17  eigi&ilt,  oi  am  riwm), 
wfaick  eitended  from  Sjene  to  Hennopidis  Uagna, 
is  ht  2S»  N.:  and  (2)  Middle  Egypt,  also  called 
Heptuama,  or  the  Seren  Cantons  (q  iirraih  x^V"  '• 
'Eironfilf),  which  reached  tram  the  neighUmr- 
kod  of  Heimopolis  to  tbe  apex  of  tbe  Delta.  This 
thtiioti  paititioD  baa  been  adopted  by  the  Arabs, 
ik>  denominated  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Egypt 
n^cdiTdy,  Said,  Wa^am,  and  El-Btf. 

The  tarelkr  wbo  ascends  the  Nile  from  its 
anths  to  Syene  pasaee  tbroogh  seven  degreet  i£ 
htitode,  and  Tirtnally  surreys  two  distinct  regions. 
lata  Egypt  is  an  immense  plain:  Upper  Egyp'i  * 
umraig  nlley.  The  fanner,  in  the  main,  re- 
aocUa  the  neighbonring  coosthmd  of  Afiica;  the 
htta  is  more  akm  to  Nabia,  and  ita  elimste,  its 
f  una  md  its  Flota,  indicate  the  approaching  tropic, 
the  Sdc  of  demarcation  commences  about  tlie  27th 
di^iK  d  N.  latitode.  Bun  nuely  falls  in  tbe  The- 
Ud:  the  sycaoxire  and  tbe  acacia  abnost  disappear; 
tixrinrphntsand  moUoscaassnme  new  types:  tbe 
Ih^  or  Dhoom  palm, with  itediraricated  branches, 
(nn  beade  the  date  palm :  tbe  crocodile,  tbe  jackal, 
the  rinr-horse,  and  hyena  become  more  nnmerous. 

T<  imitt  now  retnm  to  the  general  boundaries  of 
£|3^  which  affected,  in  Tarions  d^tees,  the  cli- 
uBe,  the  popnlation,  ami  the  aodal  and  poUtial 
^oOb  of  the  Nile-yalley. 

L  Tit  Eattem  boundary.  In  this  i^on  lay 
^  prindpal  mineial  wealth  of  Egypt,  including  the 
ipmies,  which  famished  mattnWs  fbr  this  land  of 
Bmnnenta.  Beginning  with  tbe  Pelosiac  mouth  of 
Ihr  Mb,  and  along  the  firantier  of  Stony  Arabia,  we 
ini  the  Iwien  and  level  r^ion  of  Casiods,  whose 
"Hj  ekntioG  is  the  ridge  or  table  land  of  Mt.  Ca- 
ws {i  Sinn,  Strab.  pp.  38,  50,  55,  58,  &&; 
^IIO;  Plin. T.  11,  ziL  13;  Lucan.  viii  539, 
^  W).  The  Egyptian  Casing  {El  Kom  or  El 
iiofui)  is,  according  to  Strabo  (zri  2),  a  round 
•oditODe  ridge  (A^fxix  do-^s).  It  contiuned  tbe 
{■an  of  Cn.  Pompeins  Magnus,  and  a  temple  of 
^oaCuiaa.  At  a  very  early  period  the  Egyptians 
atljilidied  ooknies  upon  the  Idumaean  and  Ara- 
tao  boder.  Copper,  mixed  with  iron  ore,  and 
bspi  rf  icoiae  from  Egyptian  smelting-bouses,  are 
KUl  {bond  on  the  western  flank  of  Mt.  Sinai,  and 
BKi^itiooe  at  Waiy-Magara  in  this  district,  and 
^■B0|^y{tdc8  and  fiagments  of  pottery  at  Surobit- 
BfKa£m,  on  the  modem  road  from  Suez  to  Sinai, 
Mtot  tbe  eii<tence  of  settlements  coeval  with  at 
loot  the  18th  dynasty  of  kings.  Ascending  &om 
thehtadofthe  Delta,  and  ahoat  50  miles  from  tbe 
AntoB  Sea,  we  come  upco  a  range  of  tertiary 
hce^taaa  iSSk  (Tpwucov  XiAw  dpoi,  Ptol.;  i\a- 
^Tpimi  jpat,  id.)  parallel  with  tbe  Heptanomis, 
immf  nocth  and  south,  and  slofnng  westward  to 
tke  Kle,  and  eastward  to  tbe  Red  Sea  (t/ni  Ttk 
'V*(k^  Herod.  iL  8).  A  region  of  basalt  and 
flhyry  begins  in  the  parallel  of  Antaeopolis,  and 
et^da  to  that  of  Tentyra  or  Coptos  (Uop^pkov 
h*!,  id.).  This  is  igain  succeeded  by  limestone 
«  Ai..  «  Aa»  (ASu,  id.;  Plin.  vi.  29.  §  33), 
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Mid  at  Acabe  CAmtAi,  PtoL),  where,  nearly  oppo- 
ute  Latopolis,  are  vast  quarries  of  white  marblot 
From  Mt.  Smaragdns,  which  next  follows,  tbe  Egyp- 
tians obtained  the  fine  green  breccia  {Verde  <t 
Egitto),  and  emeralds  in  abnndance.  Ilie  brecda 
quairies,  as  inscriptions  testify,  were  worked  as  &r 
back  as  the  6th  dynasty  of  kings  (Manetho).  The 
principal  quarry  was  at  Mount  Zaboiali.  From 
Berenice  southward  are  found,  in  vaiiotu  propor- 
tions, limestone  and  porphyry  again.  Mt.  Basanites 
(BcuroviTov  Aidov  tipos^  Ptol.),  consisting  of  a  spe- 
ciea  of  homblend,  terminated  tbe  eastern  boundaiy 
of  the  Kile-valley.  Beyond  this,  and  of  uncertain 
extent,  are  the  gold  mines  SE.  of  tbe  Thebaid. 
They  are  about  ten  days'  journey  SE.  from  ApoUi  • 
nopdis  Magna,  in  the  present  Buhdree  desert. 
The  process  of  gold-waslung  appears  to  he  repre- 
sented 00  tombs  of  tbe  age  of  Osirtasen.  Silver 
and  lead  were  also  found,  and  sulphur  abounded  in 
this  mineral  region. 

Tbe  eastern  frontier  was  mostly  arid  and  barren, 
but  neither  uninhabited  nor  un6eqnented  by  tra- 
vellers. More  than  one  caravan  track,  whoee  bear- 
ings are  still  marked  by  mined  dsteras  and  biick 
pyramids,  followed  the  gorges  of  the  bills;  and  occa- 
siisial  temples  imply  a  settled  population  in  towns 
or  vilkges.  Tbe  sides  and  passes  of  the  moan- 
tains  aSbided  also  pasture  for  flocks  and  beids, 
and  wild  deer,  wolves,  &c.  found  here  their  abode. 
Two  principal  roads,  diverging  from  Coptos  on  the 
Mile— the  northern  leading  to  Philoteras  {Koaeir), 
lat.  S6°  9',  and  Myos  Hoimce  or  Ainnoe;  the 
Boutbem  to  Berenice — penetrated  tbe  mountain- 
barrier,  and  connected  tbe  Nile-valley  with  the  Bed 
Sea.  The  populatitsi  of  this  district  was  more  Ara- 
biui  than  Coptic,  and  its  physical  chaiaoteristics 
were  Arabian,  not  Libyan. 

2.  The  WeeUm  boundary  of  Egypt  is  more  par- 
ticularly described  tmder  Oasis.  The  Libyan  desert 
is  not,  as  the  andents  believed,  merely  an  ocean  of 
drifting  sand,  tenanted  by  serpents,  and  swept  by 
pestilential  blasts  (Lucan,  ix.  765) :  on  tbe  ontrary, 
its  gravelly  sur&ce  presents  considerable  inequalities, 
and  the  blasts  are  noxious  only  in  relaxing  the 
human  frame,  or  by  obliterating  the  traveller's  path 
with  eddies  of  blinding  sand.  Everywhere  this 
plateau  rests  upon  a  limestone  basis,  and  descends 
in  shelves  to  the  Mediterranean. 

3.  ITie  Northern  boundary  is  tbe  Mediterranean. 
From  the  western  limit  of  Egypt  to  Pelnaum  the 
coast-line  extends  to  about  180  geographical  miles, 
and  piesents  tbe  convex  form  common  to  the  allu- 
vial deposits  of  great  rivers.  From  tbe  depreeaon 
of  its  shore,  the  approach  to  Egypt  is  duigerous 
to  the  navigator.  He  finds  himself  in  shallow  water 
almost  before  he  detects  tbe  low  and  sinuons  mud 
banks  which  mask  the  land.  Indeed,  from  Parae- 
tooinm  in  Libya  to  Joppa  in  Syria,  Pharos  afforded 
the  (Hily  secure  approach,  and  the  only  good  an- 
chorage (Diod.  il  31).  Nor  is  it  probable  that  any 
considerable  advance  of  tbe  shore  has  taken  place 
within  historical  times. 

4.  The  Southern  boundary  is  spoken  of  under 
Aethiopia. 

n.  Inhabitantt. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  believed  themselves  to  be 

autochthonous,     "rhis  was  no  improbable  conception 

in  a  land  yearly  covered  with  the  life-teeming  mad 

of  tbe  Kile.     When  the  conqnests  of  Alexander  had 

I  rendered  tbe  Greeks  aoquunted  with  Western  India, 
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thtx  infand,  bom  oertem  aimUritiM  of  daebJM 
and  onges,  that  the  Indiana,  Ethkipiana  or  Nobiana, 
and  Egyptiana  were  derired  from  the  same  stock 
(Airian,  Indie,  vi.  9);  and  Diodanis,  who  bad  coo- 
Tened  with  Aethiopan  enroja  in  Egypt  about  B.  a 
68,  deriTee  both  the  Egyptiana  and  their  dviliaatioD 
fern  HeroZ  (iiL  11).  Both  opiiiam  have  found 
nnmerDiu  lopporten  in  ancient  and  modem  timee, 
and  Heeren  has  oanstrnoted  npon  Diodoms  a  theoty 
of  a  priestly  colonisatian  of  Egypt  from  MeroK,  which 
is  interesting  witlioat  bemg  ccnrincing. 

No  natkn  has  beqneatlied  to  as  so  many  or  ssdi 
aocorate  menwrials  cf  its  form,  eomplexian,  and 
phynognomy  as  the  Egyptian.  We  bare  in  its 
mammies  pcstiaits,  and  upon  its  timbs  pictures 
of  its  people  as  they  locdced  and  lived,  individnally 
and  socially.  That  the  Egyptians  were  darker  in 
hue  than  either  the  Greeks  or  eren  the  neighbour- 
ing Asiatics,  is  shown  by  the  terms  in  which  Greek, 
li^in,  and  Hebrew  writers  mention  them.  To 
thor  progenitor  the  Hebrews  gave  the  nxma  of 
Ham,  or  adutt  {Gtae$.  x.  6):  Herodotus,  speak- 
ing of  the  Colchians,  says  that  they  were  an  Egyp- 
tian colony  because  they  were  black  in  oomplezioo 
(jitXAyxfoti),  and  curly-haired  (obxirrfix",  ii. 
104):  Ladaa,  in  his  Narigium  (toI.  TiiL  f.  1S5, 
Bipont  ed.),  describes  a  young  Egyptian  mariner 
as  like  a  negro:  and  Anunianns  (xxii  16.  §  23) 
calls  them  tubfiaculi  et  atrati.  But  the  Egyptians 
were  not  a  negro  race — a  suppoeitian  contradicted 
alike  by  ostedogy  and  by  monumental  paintings, 
where  negroes  <^en  i^ipear,  bat  always  either  as 
tribatariee  or  captiree.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
the  KUe-vaHey  contained  three  races,  with  an 
admixture  of  a  fourth.  On  the  eastern  frontier 
the  Aiabian  type  prevailed :  on  the  western,  the 
Libyan;  while  the  fourth  variety  arose  from  inter- 
marriages between  the  Egyptians  Proper  and  the 
Nubians  or  Aethiupians  of  HeroK.  The  ruling 
caste,  however,  was  an  elder  branch  of  the  Syn>. 
Arabian  fiunily,  which  in  two  separate  diviskms 
descended  the  Tigris  and  the  Eujdirates;  and  while 
the  northern  stream  colonised  the  land  of  Canaan 
and  the  future  empires  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  the 
soathem  spread  over  Arabia  Felix,  and  entered 
Egypt  from  the  east.  This  supposition,  and  this 
alone,  vrill  account  ibr  the  Caucasian  type  of  the 
Coptic  skull  and  &cial  outUne,  and  corresponds  with 
the  Mosaic  ethnology  in  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis, 
which  derives  the  Egyptians  from  Ham.  We  may 
allow,  too,  for  oonsideiable  admixture,  even  of  the 
ruling  castes,  with  the  cognate  races  to  the  sonth 
and  cast;  and  hence,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fullness 
of  lips,  and,  on  the  other,  the  elongated  Nubian  eye, 
need  not  compel  us  to  define  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Nile-valley  as  an  African  rather  than  an  Asiatic 
race.  The  Egyptians  may  be  said  to  be  mtetmediate 
between  the  Syro- Arabian  and  the  Ethiopio  type; 
and  as  at  this  day  the  Copt  is  at  once  recognised 
in  Syria  by  his  dark  hue  (un  peau  noirAtre,  Volney, 
Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  114),  the  duskier  complexion  — 
'  brown,  with  a  tinge  of  red  —  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians may  be  ascribed  solely  to  their  climate,  and  to 
those  modiiying  causes  which,  in  the  coarse  of  gene- 
rations, affect  both  the  osteology  and  the  physiology 
of  long-settled  races.  Nor  does  their  language 
contradict  this  statement,  although  the  variatims 
between  the  Coptic  and  Syro- Arabian  idioms  are  more 
striking  than  those  of  fbnn  aad  colour.  The  Coptic, 
the  language  of  the  native  Christian  population  of 
£gypt,  is  now  nnhenally  acknowledged  to  be  sal>. 
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siantlany  the  nine  as  the  old  Egyptiaii.  It  b 
imperfsctly  nnderstood,  since  it  has  lung  oeaaed  to 
be  a  living  speech.  Yet  the  ultimate  analysis  of 
its  elements  shows  it  to  have  been  akin  to  tlie  Se- 
mitic, and  derived  from  a  common  sooroe. 

m.  PopiUatioH. 

Ibny  causes  combined  to  give  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  an  exaggerated  conception  of  the 
population  of  Egypt,  —  the  great  worics  of  masonry, 
the  infinitesimal  caltivation  of  the  soil,  and  tiie  &ct 
that,  the  kings  and  higher  order  of  priests  excepted, 
every  Egyptian  yras  either  a  husbandman  or  a  mjura- 
futurer.  To  these  causes,  implying  a  vast  amoont 
of  disposable  labour,  yet  arguing  also  a  comjdete 
command  of  it  by  the  government,  must  be  added 
the  cheapness  of  food,  and  the  smidl  quantity  of  it 
consomed  by  the  people  generally.  Health  and 
longevity  wen  common  in  a  land  where  the  cfimate 
was  salubrious,  diet  simple,  and  indotenoe  almost 
onknown.  The  Egyptian  women  were  uirasiiAllT 
frnitfol;  though  we  can  hardly  give  credence  to  tlie 
statements  of  ancient  writers,  that  five  children  mt 
a  birth  were  cnnmon  (Aristot.  Sitt  Anm.  vii.  5), 
and  that  even  seven  were  not  reckimed  prodigious 
(Plin.  B.  N.  vil  3;  Strab.  xvL  60S).  StiU  thei« 
is  reason  to  think  that  the  population  fell  short  of 
the  estimates  transmitted  by  ancient  writers. 

That  a  census  was  periodically  taken,  is  probaUa 
from  the  fact  that  Sesostris  caused  the  land  to  be 
accurately  surveyed,  and  Amasis,  towards  the  end 
of  the  monarchy,  compelled  every  male  to  report  to 
a  magistrate  his  means  of  livelihood.  (Herod.  iL 
109,  177.)  Herodotus,  however,  gives  no  estiiiutta 
of  the  population,  nor  has  any  record  of  a  eenans 
been  hitherto  discovered  on  the  native  monnments. 
Diodorus  (i.  31)  says  that  it  amounted,  in  the 
PhaiBonic  era,  to  seven  millions,  and  that  it  was  not 
less  in  his  own  day  (b.  c.  58).  Germanicos  (Tac 
Aim.  n.  60;  compare  Strab.  p.  816)  was  informed, 
in  A.  D.  16,  by  the  priests  of  Thebes,  that  Egypt,  in 
the  idgn  of  Barneses  Sesostris,  contained  700,000 
men  ofthe  military  age.  If  that  age,  as  at  Athena, 
extended  from  eighteen  to  sixty,  and  |  be  aUosred 
for  adults  between  thoee  periods  of  life,  the  entiiv 
population  (9  x  700,000)  will  amount  to  3,500,000. 
Allow  500,000  for  error,  and  add  ^  for  shves  and 
casual  residents,  and  6,000,000  will  be  the  maxi- 
mum of  the  census  of  Egypt.  In  the  Macedoniaa 
and  Roman  eras,  300,000  must  be  included  fin-  the 
fixed  or  floating  population  of  Alexandria  (Joseph. 
B.J.  iL  16).  According  to  Herodotus  (ii.  177), 
there  were,  in  the  reign  of  Amasis,  20,000  inhaUted 
towns,  and  Diodorus  (i.  e.)  says  that  18,000  towns 
were  entered  on  the  register.  Many  of  these,  how- 
ever, were  probably  little  more  than  walled  villages, 
nor  have  we  any  means  of  knowing  their  avera^ 
area  or  population.  Yet  it  should  be  remembered 
that,  even  allowing  for  the  lesa  perfect  system  cf 
embankment  and  irrigation  in  modem  times,  the 
extent  of  productive  soil  has  not  decreased.  Two 
centuries  ago  the  population  of  modem  Egypt  w:n 
loosely  estimated  at  4  millions.  During  the  French 
occupation  of  the  country  in  1798 — 1801,  it  was 
computed  at  2}  millions.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinsoo 
(Modem  Egypt  and  Thebet,  vol.  i.  p.  256)  redocee 
it  to  1}  million. 

IV.  TkeNomtM. 
The  Nile-valley  was  parcelled  out  into  a  nomber 
of  cantons,  varying  in  mm  aod  number.    Eaoh  <f 
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tiien  entoes  ma  e*IM  m  name  (y^iwt)  by  the 
Gteekt,  fnt&ctatm  oppdamm    by   the   Romans, 
Each  had  ■(§  dril  goranor,  the  Nomarch  (j^itap- 
xn),  who  collected  the  cnnm  rerenoea,  and  preeided 
D  the  ketl  capital  and  chief  court  of  joatice.    Each 
BoBK,  tco,  had  ita  aepaista  }nesthood,  its  temple, 
^ief  and  inferior  towns,  its  magistrates,  registration 
lad  pecnfiar  cned,  cenmomee,  and  cnstoms,  and 
oA  na  a^aitntly  independent  of  erery  other 
nana.    At  certain  aeaacna  dd^atea  fixxn  the  rarions 
cutona  met  in  the  palace  of  the  Labyrinth  for  con- 
ailMiaBen  jBibliea&ii¥(Stnb.  p.  811).   Aocord- 
ing  ta  Diodinis  (L   54),   the   nomea  date  from 
Sesoatiis.     But  they  did  not  originate  with  that  mon- 
Dch,  bat  emanated  pcobabty  from  the  distinctiaDS 
if  ananal  worahip;  and  the   extent  of  the  local 
mntap  janbaUy  determined  the  bonndary  of  the 
DnM.  Thus  in  the  name  of  Thebais,  wbs«  the  nm- 
beadel  doty  ma  wcnfaipped,  the  sheep  was  sacred, 
the  goat  was  eaten  and  swxifioed:  in  that  of  Hendes, 
when  the  goat  was  worshipped,  the  sheep  was  a 
lictan  and  an  article  of  find.     Again,  in  the  nome 
of  Onboa,  divine  hoDoora  were  paid  to  the  croco- 
iSIe:  in  that  of  Tcntyia,  it  waa  hnnted  and  abomi- 
nated;  aal  betwem  Omboa   and  Tentyia  there 
fmted  an  intemedne  fend.     (Jar.  Sat.  xv.)     The 
enent  and  nmnber  of  the  names  cannot  be  ascer- 
tHied.     They  probably  varied  with  the  political 
stale  ef  Egypt.     Under  a  dynasty  of  conqnerore, 
tley  wsold  extend  eastward  and  westward  to  the 
Bed  Sea  and  Libyan  deserts:  nnder  the  Hyksos,  the 
Af«Me|ian  oan{oeRt,  and  the  times  of  anarchy  sabse- 
<;ai^  to  the  Persian  invasion,  they  wonld  shrink 
vitUa  the  Nile-Talley.    The  kingdoms  of  Sais  and 
Xcn  and  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  probably 
lanhifiied  the  Deltaic  cantons :  and  generally,  com- 
OBtt,  or  the  raadence  of  the  military  caste,  wonM 
ittnct  the  i^anes  to  Lower  Egypt.     According 
to  Soabo  (pp.  787,  811),  the  LiOiyiinth,  or  hell 
d  the  Mamareba,  contained  27  chamben,  and  thns, 
at  aa  period,  the  names  most  have  been  27  in 
•aBitr,  10  in  the  Thebaid,  10  in  the  Delta,  and 
7,  as  it*  name  implies,  in  the  Heptanonis.     But 
tb  Heptantania,  at  ancther  period,  contained   16 
■mai,  and  the  smn  of  these  cantons  is  vaiionsly 
pm.    From  the  dodecarchy  or  government  of  13 
ki^s,  and  from  Herodatas*  assertion  (iL  148)  that 
ikat  were  only  13  halls  in  the  Labyrinth,  we  are 
iVafiiiil  to  ii^,  that  at  one  time  there  were  only 
IS  cf  these  >««itj««,  and  that  there  were  always 
U  larger  or  jseponderating  nomes.    Accot^ng  to 
Ife  Sita  ginn  by  FUny  (v.  9.  §  9)  and  Ptolemy, 
tboe  nrast  bare  been  it  least  49  nomes ;  bnt  each 
cf  these  writers  gives  several  names  not  &nnd  in 
the  other,  and  if  we  sfaonld  add  the  variationB  of 
tk  ae  I^  to  the  other,  the  som  wonld  be  mooh 
patter.  • 

There  was,  imder  tlie  Macedonian  kings,  a  sob- 
£iiaaa  of  the  nomea  into  topsrchies,  which  was 
piMlv  sn  amngcment  to  meet  the  fiscal  system 
<ftkGiedcs.  (Herod,  ii.  164;  Diod.i.54;  Stnb. 
ni;  Cyrin.  Alex,  ad  Itaiam,  zix.  2;  Ejdphan 
Ban,.  24.  §  7.) 

Th  fiiBonBg  list  of  the  principal  Nomes  will 
ihiliifa  the  variety  of  these  territciia!  snbdirisians 
atRgaidareligioas  worshipi. 

A  Soaoa  or  tbx  Dxlta.  The  most  im- 
foilaiit  wut:  — 

1.  The  Henebite;  cinef  town  Canobas,  with  a 
nUnted  tnnple  and  oracle  of  Seispe  (Starab.  p.  801 ; 
n«.J<.e((Mr.c.27.) 
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2.  The  Andropdite;  chief  town  Andropdis. 

3.  The  Sebennytic;  capital  Pachnamonis  (PtoL), 
worshipped  Latona. 

4.  The  Chenonite  (Herod.  iL  165);  capital  Bnto. 
Its  deity  was  also  called  Bute,  whom  tiie  Greeks 
identified  with  Leto.  Ptolemy  calls  this  cantm 
Mey^r,  and  Plmy  (v.  9)  Ptsnetha. 

6.  The  OnnjUte;  chief  town  Ona|dus.  (Herod, 
ii.  166.) 

6.  The  Fhthemphnthite;  captal  Tava.  (MfM- 
^u«l  rofiis,  Ptol.;  Phthonpha,  PBn.  v.  9.) 

7.  The  Saite;  chief  chy  Sots,  worshipped  Neith 
or  Ath«ie,  and  contained  a  tomb  and  a  sanctiuuy  of 
Osiris.  (Herod,  ii.  170;  Strab.  p.  802.)  Under  the 
dynasty  of  the  Siutic  Kings  this  was  the  principal  of 
the  Deltaic  cantons. 

8.  TfaeBosirite;  cajatal  Bnsiris,  worshipped  Isis, 
and  at  one  epoch,  according  to  Hellenic  tradition  at 
least,  sacrificed  the  red-coloored  men  who  came  over 
the  sea,  L  e.  the  nomades  of  Syria  and  Arabia 
(Herod,  i.  59,  33,  165;  Strab.  p.  802;  Pint,  de  J*, 
et  Ot.  p.  30.) 

9.  The  Thmnite;  chief  town  Thnmia  (Herod.  H. 
168),  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  following: 

10.  The  Mendesian;  capital  Mendes  (Herod,  ii, 
42,  46 ;  Died.  i.  84),  worshipped  the  goat  Hendes, 
m  the  homed  Pan. 

11 .  The  Tanite ;  chief  town  Tanis.  (Herod,  ii.  1 66 ; 
Strab.  p.  802.)  In  this  name  tradition  affirmed 
that  the  Hebrew  legislate  was  bom  and  educated. 

12.  The  Bnbastite;  capital  Bnbastns,  contained  a 
noble  temple  of  Bnbastis  or  Artemis,  (Herod,  ii, 
69,  67,  137.) 

13.  The  Athribite;  capital  AthriUs,  where  the 
shrewmonse  and  crocodile  were  held  in  reverence. 

14.  The  Heliopolite,  west  of  the  Delta,  and  sasred 
to  the  sun,  from  whian  its  capital  Heliopolis  (On) 
derived  its  name.  (Herod.  iL  9 ;  Diod,  v.  56 ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  iL  3.) 

15.  The  Henopolite;  chief  town  Heroopolis,  a 
principal  seat  of  the  worehip  of  Typhon,  the  evil  or 
destroying  genius. 

Be^es  these  the  Delta  contained  other  less  im- 
portant nomes,  —  the  Kitriote,  where  the  Natron 
Lakes,  Mitrariae  (Plin.  v.  9)  were  sitnated;  the 
Letop<dite(Stiab,p.  807);  the  Prosopite;  the  Leon- 
tapoCte;  the  Mentelite;  the  Pharbaethite;  and  the 
Sethiaite. 

B.  NoKES  OF  TBX  Heptaxomis.  The  most 
important  were : — 

1,  The  Hemphite,  whose  chief  city  Memphis  iras 
the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  the  residence  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, who  succeeded  Psanunetichns  b,  a  616.  The 
Hemphite  Nome  rose  into  importance  on  the  decline 
of  the  kingdom  of  Thebais,  and  was  itself  in  tnm 
eclipsed  by  the  Hellenic  kingdom  of  Alexandria. 
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2,  The  Aphroditopolite;  chief  town  Aphrodito- 
polis,  was  dedicated  to  Athor  or  Aphrodite. 

3,  The  Arginoite,  the  Fayoom,  celebrated  for  its 
worship  of  the  crocodile,  from  which  its  cajnta] 
Crooo^k^lis,  afterwards  Arsinoe,  derived  ita  name. 
[Absuioe.]  The  Labyrinth  and  the  Lake  of 
Hoeris  were  in  this  cantcn. 

4,  The  Heracleote,  in  which  the  ichneumon  was 
worshipped.  Its  principal  town  was  Hentcleopolis 
Magna. 

5,  The  HermopoHte,  the  border  nome  between 
Middle  and  Upper  Egypt.  This  was  at  a  very 
early  period  a  flourishing  canton.  Its  chief  city 
Hermopotis  stood  near  the  frontiers  of  the  Hepta^ 
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nomis,  a  little  to  tbe  north  of  the  easUe  and  toll-hoase 
(^Lp/ioroXiTJam  <pvXati,  Stnb.  p.  813),  vheie  the 
portage  was  leried  on  all  craft  coming  fiom  the 
Upper  Countiy. 

6.  The  CTnopolite,  the  seat  of  the  ifonhip  of  the 
hoond  and  d<^-headed  deitjr  Annbis.  Ita  c^iital 
was  CTOopolis,  which  mnst  however  be  distinguished 
from  the  Deltaic  dty  and  other  towns  of  the  same 
name.  (Strab.  p.  812  j  Ptol. ;  Plat  /».  et  OHr.  c  72.) 

The  Greater  Oasis  (Anunonium)  and  the  Lesser 
were  reckoned  among  the  Heptanomite  Cantons:  bat 
both  were  considered  as  one  nome  only.    [Oases.] 

C.  NoiiBs  or  Uppbb  Eotft.  The  meet  im- 
portant were: — 

1.  The  Lyoopolite,  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
the  wolf.     Its  (&ef  town  was  Ljcopolis. 

2.  The  Antaeopolite,  probablj  wonhipped  Typhon 
(Diod.  L  21);  its  capital  was  AntaeopoUa  (Plat. 
da  Solert.  Anim.  23.) 

3.  The  AphroditopoUta  [Comp.  Nome  (2),  Hep- 
tanomis.]  In  cases  where  a  soathem  and  a  northern 
canton  possessed  similar  objects  of  worahip,  the 
latter  was  probably  an  offset  or  colony  of  the  farmer, 
as  the  Thebaid  was  the  original  cradle  of  Egyptian 
dvilisation,  which  advanced  northward. 

4.  The  Psuopolite  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  called, 
the  Ohemmite,offered  hero-worship  to  an  apotheosized 
man,  whom  the  Greeks  compared  to  the  Minyan  hero 
Peraeas.  (Herod,  ii.  91.)  This  canton,  whose  chief 
town  was  Panopolis  or  Chemlnis  (Diod.  L  18),  was 
principally  inhabited  by  linen-weavers  and  stone- 
masons. 

5.  The  Thinite,  probably  one  of  the  most  ancient,  as 
it  was  cffiginally  tlie  lea^ng  name  of  the  Thebaid, 
and  the  name  or  kingdom  of  Menes  of  This,  the 
ibaader  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy.  The  Tbinite 
nome  wonhipped  Osiris,  contained  a  Memnoniom, 
and,  in  Boman  times  at  least  (Amm.  Marc.  xiz.  12; 
Spartian.  Badrian.  14),  an  oracle  of  Besa.  Its  ca- 
pital was  Abydns,  or,  as  it  was  called  earlier,  This. 
[ABYnns.] 

6.  The  Tentyrita  worshipped  Athor  (Aphrodite), 
Isis,  and  Typhon.  Its  inhabitants  banted  the 
crocodile,  and  were  accordingly  at  fend  with  the 
Ombite  nome.  (Jut.  zt.)  Its  chief  town  was 
Tentyra. 

7.  The  Coptite,  whose  inhabitants  were  piindpally 
occapied  in  the  caravan  trade  between  Berenice, 
Hyos  Hormos,  and  the  interior  of  Arabia  and  Libya. 
Its  capital  was  Coptos.     [Cofto&] 

8.  The  Uermonthite,  worshipped  Osiris  and  his 
son  Oros:  its  chief  town  was  Hermonthis. 

9.  The  Apollonite,  like  the  Tentyrite  nome,  de- 
stroyed the  crocodile  (Strab.  p.  817;  Plin.  v.  9  ; 
Aelian,  H.  An.  it.  il  ;  Plat  />.  et  0:  SO),  and 
reverenced  the  soru  Its  capital  was  Apollinopolis 
Magna.  This  nome  is  sometimes  annoed  to  the 
preceding. 

10.  The  Ombite  (Orohites  praefectora,  Plin.  H.  N. 
T.  9),  worshipped  ^e  crocodile  as  the  emblem  of 
Sebi^  (comp.  supra  (6)  and  (9),  and  the  Arsinoite 
(3),  Heptanomite  nomes).  Qmbos  was  its  capital 
The  qoarries  of  sandstone,  so  mach  employed  in 
Egyptian  architectnre,  were  principally  seated  in  this 
canton. 

V.  Ammal  WorMp. 

Animal  worship  is  so  ultimately  connected  with 

the  division  of  the  country  into  nomes,  and,  in  some 

degree,  with  the  institution  of  castes,  that  we  most 

briefly  allnd*  to  it,  althongh  the  subject  is  much  { 
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too  extensive  far  man  than  aOniion.     The  wmhip 
of  animals  was  either  general  or  particular,  common 
to  the  whole  nation,  or  several  to  tjie  noma.      Thru 
throoghout  Egypt,  the  ox,  the  dog,  and  the  cat,  the 
ibis  and  the  hawk,  and  the  fishes  lepidotos   and 
oxyrrynchus,  were  objects  of  veneration.     Tlie  sheep 
was  worshipped  only  in   the   Saltic  and    Thebaid 
nomes:  the  goat  at  Mendes;  the  wolf  at  LjrcopoUs; 
the  cepos  (a  land  of  ape)  at  Babylon,  near  Mem- 
phis ;  the  lion  at  Leontopolis,  the  eagle  at  Thebes, 
the  shrewmonse  at  Athribis,  and  others  elsewhere, 
as  will  be  particularly  noticed  when  ve  speak  of 
their    respective   temples.      As  we  have    already 
seen,  the  object  of  reverence  in  one  nome  was  ac- 
counted cwnmoa  and  unclean,  if  not,  indeed,    the 
object  of  persecntioa  in  another.     Animal  wrnship 
hu  been  in  all  ages  the  opptobriom  of  Egypt  (comp. 
Clem.  Alex.  iiL  2,   p.  253,  Potter;   Diod.    L   84> 
The  Hebrew  prophets  denounced,  the   anthropo- 
morphic religionists  of  HeUas  derided  it     To  the 
extent  to  which  the  Egyptians  carried  it,  especially 
in  the  decline  of  the  nation,  it  certariUy  approached 
to   the    fetish   superstitions  of  tbe    neighbouring 
Libya.     But  we  must  liear  in  mind,  that  our  vergers 
to  tlie  Coptic  temples  are  Greeks  who,  being  i^o- 
rant  of  the  language,  misunderstood  much  that  they 
heard,  and  being  preoccupied  by  their  own  ritual  or 
philosophy,  misinterpreted   much   that   they    saw. 
One  good  effect  may  lie  ascribed  to  this  form  of 
superstition.     In  no  eoontry  was  humimity  to  the 
brute  creation  so  systematically   practised.        The 
origin  of  animal  worship  has  been  various]}^,   but 
never  satisfactorily,  accounted  for.      If  they    were 
worshipped  as  the  anxiliaries  of  the  hushandman  in 
producing  food  or  destroying  vermin,  how  can  we 
account  for  the  omission  of  swine  and  asses,  or  for 
the  adoption  of  lions  and  wolves  among  tbe  objects 
of  veneration?      The  Greeks,  as  was  their   WTont, 
found  many  idle  solntions  of  an  enigma  which  pro- 
bably veiled  a  feeling  originally  earnest  and   pioos- 
They  imagined  that  animals  were  vroishipped  be- 
cause their  effigies  were  the  standards  in  war,  like 
the  Roman  Dii  Castrorum.      This  is  evidently  a 
substituti(Hi  of  cause  for  effect     The  representations 
of  animals  on  martial  emiigns  were  the  standards  of 
the  various  names  (Diod.  i.  85).    Ludan  (^AMrvloff. 
V.  p.  215,  seq.  Bipont)  suggested  that  the  boll,  tlie 
lion,  tbe  fish,  the  ram,  and  the  goat  &c.    were 
correlates  to  the  zodiacal  omblems ;  but  this  sormise 
leaves  the  crocodile,  the  cat,  and  the  ibis.  Sec  of  the 
temples  unexplained.      It  is  much  more  probable 
that,  among  a  contemplative  and  serious  raise    as 
the  Egyptians  certainly  were,  animal-worship  arose 
out  of  the  detection  of  certain  analogies  between  in- 
stinct and  reason,  and  that  to  the  initiated  the  rere- 
lence  paid  to  beasts  was  a  primitiTe  expression  at 
pantheism,  or  the  recogmition  of  the  Creator  in  every 
type  of  his  work.     The  Egyptians  are  not  the  only 
people  who  have  converteil  type  into  substance,  or 
adopted  in  a  literal  sense  the  metuihorical  symbols 
rffiuth. 

VI.  Carta  and  Political  ItuUtution: 
The  number  of  tbe  Egyptian  castes  is  very  va- 
rionsly  stated.  Herodotus  (ii.  164)  says  that  ther 
were  seven  —  the  sacerdotal  and  the  militaiy,  herds- 
men, swineherds,  sbopkeepcrs,  interfaeters,  and 
boatmen.  Plato  (rimoeiu,  iii.  p.  24)  reckons  sir; 
Diodorus,  in  one  passage  (i.  28)  represents  them  as 
throe  —  priests  and  husbandmen,  from  whom  the 
army  was  levied,  and  artisans.     Bnt  in   »itnthitr 
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(1 74)  be  axtoids  tiie  number  to  fire,  by  the  ad£- 
tiBD  of  nidien  •nd  aheptmdg.  Stnbo  lunits  them 
to  dme — jxieets,  aoldien,  and  husbandmen  — 
nil  »  tfak  putitiaa  in  Tiitnally  correct,  we  shall 
adujit  it  after  brief  explinatiim.  The  existence  at 
mta  a  a  combantive  proof  of  the  Asiatic  crigin 
of  tk  E^jftiana.  The  stamp  of  caste  was  not  in 
%Tpt,  M  is  Bometimes  asserted,  indelible.  The  son 
BsoillT,  bst  not  ineritablj,  fi>llowed  bis  father's 
tndeorpnfasiaD.  Fran  some  (^  the  jariah  classes 
jafad — soch  as  that  of  the  fwineherds — it  was 
lataij  poaeible  to  escape. 

The  lud  in  Egypt  npon  which  the  institation  of 
CMS  nsted  beknged  in  fee  only  to  the  king,  the 
fnesl>,and  the  soidierB.  We  know  firm  Genesis 
(iltB.  28)  that  an  other  proprietuis  of  the  soil  had 
EORadend  their  rigfata  to  the  crown,  and  receired 
ibor  bads  again  collect  to  an  annnal  rent  of  i 
of  the  jniun.  The  priests  we  know  (Genes.  2.  c), 
tit  ioldns  we  infer  (Diod.  i.  74),  retained  their 
abaebte  omeraMp;  and  in  so  prodoctiTe  a  oonntry 
as  ifj^  the  hosfaaodman  was  too  important  a  per- 
ns to  be  dcpived  at  once  of  all  his  political  rights. 
He  «is  in  £Kt  an  integral  although  an  in&rior 
vttHB  of  the  war-caste.  The  pririleged  orders 
baantr woe  the  king,  the  priest,  the  soldier:  — 

1.  Tie  King  was  at  first  electire,  and  always  a 
nnsber  of  the  priesthood.  He  afterwards  became 
bemiitarT,  and  was  takrai  indifferently  &om  the 
werdotal  and  miEtary  orders.  If  lunrerer  he  were 
hr  %ffth  a  sflUier,  he  was  adopted  od  bis  accession 
i^tbe  priests.  Even  the  Ptolemies  were  not  allowed 
to  iBjn  witfaoDt  soch  prerions  adoption.  Bis  initi- 
itioo  into  the  sacred  mysteries  was  represented  on 
Kmsments  by  the  tau,  the  emblem  of  lift  and  the 
by  of  Kcncy,  impRssed  npon  his  lips  (Flat,  de  I: 
«t  (Wr.  p.  354,  B.;  PUL  Sep.  ii.  p.  290). 

Tbe  kmg,  when  not  engaged  in  war,  was  occupied 

■»  jnriidictiai  and  the  service  of  religion.      The 

i^^  «as  one  kmg  ceremony.     His  rising  and 

^  ilTif  dswn;  his  meals,  his  recreations,  and  the 

Oder  of  his  employments,  were  rigidly  prescribed 

to  Um.    Some  liberty  in  law-mai&ig  indeed  vras 

iBowbI  hini,  since  we  read  of  the  laws  of  Sesostris, 

dossil,  sad  other  Egyptian  mlers:  and,  with  vigo- 

>m  ocnpants  of  the  throne,  it  is  probable  that  the 

■l&r  ocosignally  transgressed  the  priestly  ordi- 

>"»«si    As  hot  few,  howerer,  of  tie  Egyptian 

D«anis  teon  to  haye  grossly  alnised  their  power, 

K  say  eoKhide  that  the  hieruchy  at  least  tempered 

"^iesfitiain.    In  pamtinga  the  king  is  always  re- 

fretgted  S8  many  degrees  taSer  and  more  robust  than 

^  laigect  wanion.     A  thoosand  fly  befere  him, 

■d  be  hoU>  strings  of  prisoners  by  the  hair.     The 

£!7]*iu  ling  wears  also  the  emblems  and  some- 

tsai  ercD  the  fcatores  of  the  gods;  and  it  is  ire- 

^■fitly  £fficidt  to  distinguish  (Hi  the  monuments 

S'lntaiai,  Amsnopht,  &c.  from  Osiiis.     It  is  re- 

■•ibiili!  that  fenalea  were  not  excluded  from  a 

*™e  so  aoerdotal.     A  queen,  Nltocris,  occurs  in 

ue  axth  dynssty;  another,   Scemiopbiis,  in  the 

t*duli,  sod  other  examples  are  feond  in  the  sculp- 

•■«••    fti  the  decease  of  a  sovereign  a  kind  of 

I'SlaiMis  jmlginent  was  exerriaed  on  his  character 

<sd  gomanent.    His  embalmed  body  was  placed 

■  tteaeinldua,  and  all  men  were  permitted  to  bring 

""—Hat  agahtrt  him.     Virtuous  princes  received 

*^ri(s  rf  deification:  condemned  princes  were 

"•"•d  fiwn  aepoltare. 

*•  IV  Prialt  however  were,  in  ordinary  times, 
"•"'lioreniiiig  body  of  Egypt.    Their  lands  were 
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exempt  fnaa  tribote:  their  persons  were  greeted 
with  servile  homage;  they  were  the  sole  depositaries  d 
learning  and  science:  and  th^  alone  wen  acquainted 
with  all  the  fixmularies  which  in  Egypt  regulated 
neariy  every  action  of  life.  Their  various  and  in- 
cessant occupations  appear  even  in  the  titles  of  the 
subdivisions  of  the  priest-caste.  "  Each  deity,"  says 
Herodotus  (ii.  37),  "  had  several  priests  [priesteaBes] 
and  a  high  priest,"  The  chiefe  or  ponti&  were  the 
judges  of  the  land,  the  coundllon  of  the  sovereign, 
the  legislators  and  the  guardians  of  the  great  mys- 
teriee.  The  minor  priests  were  projAets,  inferior 
judges  and  magistrates,  hierophants,  hiero-grammats 
or  sacred  seribw,  basilico-grammats  or  royal  scribes, 
dressers  and  keepen  (^  the  royal  and  sacerdotal 
wardrobes,  physicians,  heralds,  keepen  of  the  sacied 
aniinals,  aitdiitects,  draughtsmen,  beadles,  vergera, 
sprinklen  of  water,  &n  bearers,  &c.  (Wilkinson, 
if.  and  C.  T(d.  i.  p.  238).  So  immerous  a  staff 
was  not  in  the  peculiar  polity  of  Egypt  altogether 
superfliuws,  neither  does  it  seem  to  have  been  pe- 
culiarly burdensome  to  the  nation,  once  it  derived  its 
8U]^>oit  from  regular  taxes  and  from  its  proprietary 
lands.  Nowhere  in  the  ancient  world  was  tiie  number 
<tf  temples  so  great  as  in  Egypt:  nowhere  were  there 
so  many  re^gious  festivals ;  nowhere  was  ordi- 
nary life  so  intimately  blended  with  religion.  The 
priest  therefore  was  mixed  up  in  affiurs  of  the 
market,  the  law  court,  the  shop,  the  house,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  proper  vocation  in  the  temple.  His  life 
was  the  reverse  of  ascetic:  in  the  climate  of  Egypt 
frequent  abluticms,  linen  garments,  papyrus  sandak, 
were  luxuries,  —  only  polygamy  was  forbidden  him. 
But  he  was  enjoined  to  many,  and  the  son  succeeded 
the  &ther  in  the  sacred  office  (Herod,  ii.  143), 
Herodotus  (comp.  ii.  35,  55)  contradicts  himself 
in  saying  that  females  ooold  not  fulfil  sacerdotal 
duties, — wranen  might  be  incapable  of  the  highest 
offices,  hot  both  sculptures  and  documents  prove, 
that  they  were  employed  in  many  of  the  minor 
duties  c«u>ected  wiUi  the  temples. 

S.  The  Soldien.  The  whole  military  ibrce  of  Egypt 
amounted  to  410,000  men  (Herod,  ii.  165 — 166; 
Diod.  i.  54).  It  was  divided  into  two  corps,  the 
Calasirians  and  the  Hermotybians.  The  former 
were  the  more  numeroos,  and  in  the  most  flonrisbing 
era  of  Egypt,  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties,  were 
estimated  at  250,000  mea.  Each  of  these  divisions 
furnished  a  thniiBaiKi  men  annually  to  perform  the 
duty  of  royal  body  guards.  Dming  the  term  of  their 
attendance  they  received  iram  the  king  daily  latiom 
of  bread,  beef,  and  wine.  When  snmmoned  to  the 
field  or  to  garrison  duty,  each  soldier  prorided  himself 
with  the  necessary  arms  and  baggage.  The  prin- 
cipal garrisons  of  Egypt  were  on  its  southern  and 
eastern  borders,  at  Syene  and  Elephantine,  at  Hien- 
compolis  and  EUethyas,  which  towns,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  river,  commanded  the  Mile-valley  above 
Thebes,  and  at  Harea  and  Pelnsium.  The  western 
fruitier  was,  nntH  Egypt  stretched  to  the  Cyrenaica, 
gnarded  sufficiently  by  the  Libyan  desert.  Intimeof 
peace  the  troope  who  were  not  in  garrisons  or  at  court 
were  settled  in  various  names  principally  east  of  the 
Nile,  and  in  the  Delta;  since  it  was  in  that  quarter 
Egypt  was  most  exposed  to  invasion  from  the  pas- 
toral Arabs  or  the  yet  more  formidable  unmade  tribes 
of  Assyria  and  Palestine.  According  to  Herodotus 
(ii.  168),  each  soldier  was  allowed  12  arourae  of 
land,  or  about  six  acres  free  from  all  charge  or 
tribote,  from  which  allotment  he  defrayed  the  cost 
of  his  aims  and  eqnipinent.    To  the  Egyptian  soldier 
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luajfanft  enoploTnient  was  fijrbiddan,  igricalbnl 
hboon  w«re  enjoiiied.  The  monuments  exhibit  cffi- 
cen  with  recmiting  psrtieR,  ioldien  engaged  in  gTin- 
aastie  exercises,  mi  in  the  battle  fieoes,  which  lie 
extmaelj  s{)irited,  sU  tlw  aits  of  offisosire  and  de- 
ieasive  mr  fnctised  bj  the  Egyptians  aie  repre- 
WQlud.  Tbe  irar-caste  was  necesgarily  a  very  im- 
portant  alemoit  in  a  state  which  was  frequently 
(Imaged  in  distant  oonqaests,  sndjiad  a  wide  extent 
of  tenitoiy  to  defend.  Yet  until  the  reigns  of 
fiethos,  when  the  prieets  invaded  its  privileges,  and 
of  Psammetichos,  when  the  king  encroached  upon 
them,  ira  find  no  trace  ol  mutiny  or  dvil  war  in 
Egypt,  — •  proof  that  the  Calssinscs  and  Hanno- 
tybians  were  not  only  well  disciplined,  but  also,  in 
the  main,  ocotaitcd  with  their  1st, 

VII.  Civil  Hittorn. 
The  History  of  Egypt  is  piopeily  ananged  under 
fire  eras. 

1.  Egypt  imder  its  natiTe  mien — the  Pharaanic 
Era,  Its  commencement  is  nnknown:  it  closes 
with  the  ccoqoest  of  the  land  by  Cambyses  in  B.  a 
625. 

2.  The  Persian  Era,  from  B.  a  535,  to  the 
Macedonian  inrasiaii,  b.  c.  332. 

3.  The  Macedonian  at  Hellenic  Era.  This  period 
is  computed  either  from  the  fonndatiao  of  Alexan- 
dria, in  B.  c.  332,  or  from  b.  c.  323,  when  Ptolemy, 
the  son  of  Lagns,  oonT«ied  the  satoapy  of  Egypt 
into  an  hereditary  kingdom.  This  period  extends 
to  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  in  b.  c.  3a 

4.  The  Boman  Era,  from  the  surrender  of  Alex- 
andria to  Augustas,  in  b.  c.  30,  to  the  capture  of 
that  dty  by  the  Khalif  Omar  in  A.  D.  64a 

5.  The  Hahcmmedan  Era,  from  A.  D,  640  to  the 
pres«it  time. 

The  last  ol  Uiese  periods  belongs  to  modem  his- 
tory, and  does  not  osme  within  the  scope  of  this 
mvfc.  The  first  of  them  must  be  very  briefly 
treated,  partly  because  it  inrolTss  questims  which 
it  wmild  deoiand  a  Tohime  to  discuss,  and  partly 
because  Egypt  came  into  the  field  of  cUissicsl  his- 
tory through  its  rehuions  with  the  Persians,  Greeks, 
and  Komans.  For  complete  information  the  student 
of  the  PhanMDic  era  must  consult  the  hirger  works 
of  DenoD,  Yonng,  Champollion,  Botsellini,  Heeren, 
Wilkinson,  Bunsen  and  Lepsios;  or  the  very  lucid 
abstract  of  this  period  in  Kenri<i:'s  Andeat  Eggpt, 
which,  indeed,  contains  ail  that  the  general  reader 
can  require. 

1.  Pkaraoiuc  Era. 
AuAorititt. — The  original  records  of  Egypt 
Were  kept  with  no  or^nary  care,  and  were  very 
various  in  kind,  sculpture,  symbol,  writing,  all  con- 
tributing to  their  contents.  Herodotus  (ii.  73 — 82), 
Tbeophnstns  (ap.  Porpkyr.  dt  AbttiMiiL  ii.  5), 
Cioero  (<fa  Repub.  m.  8)  concur  in  describing  the 
Egyptians  as  the  most  learned  and  accurate  of 
mankind  in  whatsoever  ooneemed  their  native 
annals.  The  priests,  Diodoms  (t  44)  assures  us, 
had  transmitted  in  imbroken  successicoi  written 
descriptions  of  all  their  kings  —  their  physical 
powers  and  disposition,  and  their  personal  exploits. 
The  antiquity  of  writing  in  Egypt  is  no  longer  a 
■abject  of  dispots.  Lepsios  {Booh  of  Ae  Dead, 
I«ipag,  1842,  Pref.  pi  17)  foond  od  monoments 
as  early  as  the  I2th  dynasty,  the  hieroglyphic  sign 
of  the  papyrus;  and  on  the  4th  that  rf  the  stylus 
and  inkstand.      The    Egyptians  themselves  also 
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ohaared  fhe  &tiuction  between  the  dry  pontifical 
chronicle    and    mythical   and   heniical    naiTBtrves 
couched   in   poetry  and   song.      To  this   mass    of 
written  documents  are  to  be  added  the  scoIptarBd 
monuments  themselves,  the    tombs,  obelisks,  oixl 
temple  walls,  whose  paintings  and  inscriptiixas  have 
been  partially  decyphered  by  modem  scholara.,  and 
are  foimd  generally  to  correspond  with  the  vnritten 
lists  of  kings  compiled,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
native  histraian  Manetho.     Egyptian  histoiT',  liow- 
ever,  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  word,  began 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Greek  sovereignty  of 
Egypt     The   natives,  with  the  natural  pride    of 
a  once  ruling  but  now  subject  race,  were  eager  to 
import  to  their  Hellenic  masters  more  corrBct   no- 
tions of  their  history  and  religion  than  conld   be 
obtained  either  from  iia  relations  of  Greek   tra- 
vellers, such   as   Thales  and  Solon,  at  frtan   the 
narratives  of  Hecataens,  Democritus,  and  Herodotiu. 
Of  Manetho,  of  Seztns  Julius  Afiicanus,  frxm  whose 
chionicon,  in  five  bodkt,  Eusebius  derived  »  con- 
siderable  portitm  of  his  own  chronicon,  of  Geor^ios 
the   Syncellos,  of  Eratosthenes,  the  Alexandrian 
mathematician,  who  treated   largely  of    Egyptian 
chronology,  accounts  have  been  given  in  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  amd  Roman  Biography,  and  to  ita 
columns   we   must  refer  for  the  Ubliogiaphy    of 
Egyptian  history.     Lastly,  we  must  pdnt  ont  the 
extreme  value  of  the   Hebrew  scriptures   and    of 
Josephus  among   the  records   of  the   Nile-vadley. 
The  remote   antiquity  of  Egyptian  annals  is    not 
essentially  an  objection  to  their  credibility.      The 
Syncellus  assigns  3555   years  as  the  duration   of 
Manetho's  thirty  dynasties.     These  being  Egyptian 
years,  are  equivalent  to  3553  Julian  years,   and, 
added  to  339  b.  a,  when  the  thirtieth  dynasty  ex- 
pired, give  3892  b.  a  as  the  commencement  at  the 
reign  <^  Menes,  the  founder  of  the  monarxrhy.      But 
although  Bunsen  and  other  distinguished  Egypt- 
al(^ers  are  disposed  to  assign  an  historical  person- 
ality to  Menes,  his  very  name,  as  the  name  of  an 
individual  man,  seems  suspicious.     It  too  ncsuly 
resembles  the  Menu  of  the  Indians,  the  Minyas  and 
ICnos  of  the  Greeks,  the  Meneria  of  the  Etruscans, 
and  the  Mannus  of  the  Germans  —  in  all  which 
buiguages  the  namei  is  connected  with  a   root  — 
ifoa  ^—  signifying    "  to  think   and  speak "    (see 
Quarterly  Beview,  vol.  78,  p.  149) — to  be  accepted 
implicitly  as  a  personal  designation. 

The  Pharaonic  era  of  Egyptian  history  may  be 
divided  mto  three  portions — the  Old,  the  Middle, 
and  the  Newmonarchy.  The  first  extends  from  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  in  b,  c  3892  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Hyksos.  The  second  from  the  oeo- 
qnest  of  Lower  Egypt  by  tlie  Hyksos  and  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  kuigd<sn  in  the 
Thebsid,  to  the  expuLnon  of  the  Hyksos.  The 
third  from  the  re-establishment  of  the  natiTe 
monarchy  by  Amosis  to  the  final  conquest  by  Cam- 
byses in  b.  c,  525,  (Kenrick,  AndaU  Eggpi, 
vol.  ii  p.  110.) 

(1.)  The  Old  Monarchy.  The  chronology  of 
this  and  the  succeeding  division  of  the  Egyptian 
monardiy  is  beset  with,  at  present,  insunnountable 
di£Bcnlt>es;  since,  in  the  first  place,  there  are  no 
synchronisms  in  the  annals  of  other  countries  to 
guide  the  inquirer,  and  in  the  next,  we  know  not 
whether  the  dynasties  in  Manetho  shonld  be  taken 
as  a  series,  or  whether  he  enumerates  contempo- 
raneous families  of  kings,  some  ctf  whom  reigiied, 
at  the  same  time,  at  Memphis,  and  others  at  Sais, 
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Xoi^  Tktn,  &e.     And  even  if  IfaneOio  Um- 

•df  btmiti  Ida  djnuties  to  fallow  one  anotlHr 

■i£nctcidv,th>qiKati<»  still  remains  vhetlier  his 

aitliodlia  did  m  toa     Gods,  sjiiits,  demigods,  and 

Ki»es,arthesoiihofiMm»eie,«ce«diiigtoM«nKlw>, 

tiafatmioscf  Egjpt.     They  began  with  Ptfas  or 

HcrbKstus  sad  eland  with  Horns.     Then  follow 

Uuitj  djisaties  of  mortal  kings,  300  in  nnmber, 

acctidiig  to  ths  lowaat,  and  500,  according  to  tfaa 

iD^kast  rantiolaliwi.      The  tima  mer  which  the^ 

exkad  Tsiits  also  between  the  limits  of  8555  and 

jOt9  ytsa.    Uaaetbo's  aooomit  of  these  dynasties 

Beasiuaed  in  three  Tohunes:  HaioduUis,  Diadsms, 

Entostheacs  sad  MaoetiiD,  amid  their  manj  dis- 

ieneante,canair  inthis  statement— that  Uenes  of 

TJBiastiiefiistmortalkijgof  Misraim,  the  doable 

hai,  i  e^  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.    Bine,  indeed, 

iWrcdn^denoeeDda.    For  Herodotus  makes  Uoies 

Ik  faoader  of  Memphis,  as  wdl  as  rf  the  monarchy: 

wknaa  Dnakrus  states  that  Memphis,  the  embank- 

qhU  vhich  sapperted  ita  aiea,  and  the  dirersian 

J  tbe  KSb  itnam  were  the  works  of  a  monaroh, 

«h>  End  Bsny  centmiee  afterwaids.     The  second 

mc  is  the  4th  dynastj  ia  Sophis,  to  whom  Uan»- 

tiiii  SKribes  the  building  of  the  Great  PTiamid. 

HtR  TC  leem  to  touch   apon  iiistorical  groond, 

siK«  is  a  lecentlj  tinned  room  of  that  pyramid 

ha  Wai  decypbeied  tha  name  of  ChB&  or  Shafii, 

tk  Cbiaft  of  Herodotns,  who,  bowerer,  phwes  that 

Domek  nach  lower.     The  erectioo  of  the  Second 

tjaaii  is  atti3>ated  by  Herodotos  and  Diodorua 

u  Chpiina;  and  ti{Mn  the  neighbonring  tombs, 

dtitjjnBoi  itself  seems  to  be  nninscribed,  has 

Iwa  nsd  the  name  of  Shafre,  accompanied  by  a 

fjaaUil  igan.     There  is  sofficient  appraxima- 

On  bdveen  Shafie  snd  Chephren  to  identify  them 

•i^  adi  other,  altboogh  no  oorrespanding  name 

Ktan  is  cither  EntostheDes  or  Manetho.    Fonrth 

is  titt  4th  dynasty  is  Ifencberes,  the  boilder  of  tha 

tUri  pranad,  the  UyceiinDS  of  Herodotos  (iL  127) 

ad  Oiodms  (L  64);  and  their  statement  is  iaUj 

cadmed  by  the  disooveiy  of  a  mnmmy  case  in 

ikt  pfiraid,  with  the  inscription,  Uenkera.    Ha- 

ulk,  Ddted,  makes  Nitocria,  a  queen  of  the  6th 

itpa«y,tbe}Gtoaitof  Berodotos  (ii.  100),  to  have 

Uk  die  tbiid  pyramid.     The  7th  dynasty  was 

Ifiwxly  s  period  of  anarchy,  nnoe  it  contains  70 

Jtaifkii  kugs,  who  reigned  fiir  70  days  only. 

Tit;  «we  piUiaUy  interreges  or  viceJdngs,     Of 

tk  'Ik,  Sth,  9th,  10tl^  and  llth  dynastias  not 

«taUie  ntmes  of  the  konga  an  known.     Two  of 

tWnnnManphite  dynasties,  two  Heiadeopiditan, 

xd  oe  Dio^ohtao,  tbe  dynasty  being  in  each  case 

■sxd  sffanntly  finxn    the  birth-jdaoe  of    ita 

indet.     The  13th  dynasty  bears  m  klanetho's 

m  •  voy  hiitocieal  aspect,  ainoe  its  cstalogus  oi 

■xa  Diospolitsn  kings  is  not  only  ocmjdete,  bat 

taapiiet  also  the  name  of  Sewstris,  ormorepro- 

Pdj  ScurbMD  or  Seaortoaia,  who,  it  is  said,  "  sob- 

M  sO  Asia  ia  nine  years,  and  part  of  Enrope  as 

f>'»TlaKe,''atwdlas  thatof  Lachans  (Lamaria 

*  Hot),  «bo  bailt  the  Labyrinth  in  the  Aisinoite 

■Me.    Yet,  mtil  recently  this  list  haa  receired 

Btoi&iBatioiignaUeroglyj^cs.     Even  the  con- 

f^  <i  SeHstiis  jphMj  belong  to  the  18th 

^•u^aad  to  Barneses  nL     Both  Herodotns  and 

^°^<*»  place  Sesostrismnch  later:  and  the  iiuiner 

'Mn  refars  the  crectioD  of  the  Labyrinth  to  the 

fudcfUHDodecarchia.     The  13th  dynasty  oon- 

""^  <f  60  Dioqnlite  kings,  who  reigned,  it  is 

■»,  4»}tais,  and  the  t4tfa  of  76  Xdte  kings, 
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who  rdgned  184  yean,  bat  the  names  and  acts  af 
both  hare  perished.  With  the  14th  dynasty  ckaea 
the  first  praiod  of  t)ie  Fharatoiio  era. 

(2.)  The  Middle  Monarckg.  The  second  pe- 
riod, consisting  of  three  dynastiea,  is  that  of  tha 
Shepherd  JSings.  A  psssage  of  Mmethn's  lost  work 
Aeggptiaca,  cited  by  Joiqihns  in  his  rejoinder  to 
the  Graeco-Egyptisn  grammarian  Apian  (Joseph. 
e.  Apiom.  i.  14),  pkoes  this  period  in  oompamtiTS 
light  before  ns.  That  a  Nooadio  Arab  horde  for 
■ereral  ccntories  occnpied  and  made  Egypt  tribn- 
tary;  th«t  thdr  eafital  was  Memphis;  that  in  tha 
Se^iToite  name  they  ooostrnoted  an  immmse  earth- 
camp  which  they  called  Abaris;  that  at  a  certain 
period  of  their  cccnpatiaa  two  independent  Idngdoms 
were  feraed  ia  Egypt,  one  in  the  Thebaid,  in  intimate 
relations  with  Aetiuopa,  another  at  X<as,  smong  the 
marshes  of  the  Nile;  that,  finally,  the  Egyptians  re- 
gained their  independence  and  expelled  the  Hyksos, 
who  thereupon  retired  into  Palestine,  are  probably 
authentic  fiicta,  and  indeed  involTe  in  themselres  no 
jost  canse  for  doobt.  The  (mly  snspiciaas  drcum- 
stsnce  in  Manetho's  narrative  is  the  ezaggeratiai  of 
namben,  but  this  is  a  defect  commm  to  tU  primeral 
record.  The  Hyksos  indeed  left  behind  them  oe 
architectural  memorials,  and  the  Egyptians,  when 
they  recovered  Lower  Egypt,  would  not  be  Hkely  to 
perpetoate  their  own  subjection,  nor  the  priests  who 
instructed  Herodotus  and  Diodorua  to  confess  tliat 
the  Mile-valley  had  ever  paid  tithe  or  toll  to  aa 
abominable  race  of  shqiberd  kings.  The  sileDce  of 
annalists  and  monumenta  is  diereibre  at  least  a 
negative  argument  in  support  of  the  truth  of  Ma- 
netho's account:  nor  is  it  unprobable  that  the  long 
and  inveterate  hatred  with  which  the  Egyptians 
r^arded  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Arabia  owed  its  origin 
to  their  remembrsnce  of  this  period  of  humiliatioD. 

The  Middle  Moosrchy  extended  over  a  period  of 
953  years  according  to  tlie  Synoellos  and  AMcanus: 
but,  according  to  Manetho,  the  Hyksos  were  krds  of 
Egypt  only  511  years.  The  larger  number  probably 
includes  the  sum  of  the  years  of  the  three  ccntem- 
poraneoBS  dynasties  at  Xois,  Memphis,  and  Thebes. 

(a.)  Tie  New  Jtonarchg.  The  third  period,  or 
the  Kew  Monarchy,  extends  from  the  asmnencement 
of  the  18th  to  the  end  of  the  30th  dynasty. 

The  Mew  Mcsiarchy  commences  with  the  expulsion 
of  the  Hyksos,  or  rather  perhaps  with  the  revolt  of 
the  Thebaid  which  e&ctsd  it.  The  earlier  kings  of 
the  18th  dynasty,  Amosis,  Misphmgmuthosis,  &c. 
were  aj^iarently  engaged  in  successive  attacks  npoo 
the  intruders.  But,  after  its  finsl  victory,  Egypt 
sgain,  or  perhaps  now  foe  the  first  time  a  united 
Imigdcm,  attained  a  long  and  striking  prosperity. 
The  names  cS  Thutmosis  (Thothmes),  ^  AJneno- 
pfais  (the  Greek  Memnon  ?),  and  above  all,  of  Ba- 
rneses III.,  are  read  on  various  monuiuents  in  Nubia 
and  Egypt,  and  most  con^cnously  in  the  Thebaid 
temples  at  Luxor  and  Karnak.  The  18th  dynasty 
was  the  floarishing  age  of  Egyptian  art:  its  sculp- 
ture became  bolder,  ita  puntings  more  artistic  and 
elaborate:  the  appliances  and  inventions  of  civilisi^ 
tion  more  divers^ed.  Barneses,  if  indeed  under  his 
name  are  not  embodied  the  acts  of  his  dynasty,  waa 
the  Alexander  of  the  Nile-valley.  Seventeen  cei^ 
turies  after  his  leign  Germanicus  viated  Thebes, 
and  the  priests  read  to  him,  on  the  monuments,  the 
acts  and  wars,  the  treasures  and  the  tributes,  the 
snbjects  and  the  domains  of  this  powerful  kii^ 
(Tac.  Arm,  ii.  60).  This  was  no  Eastern  exaggera- 
tion. The  "  Tablet  of  Eomak,"  says  Kenrink  (vol.  u. 
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p.  229),'  wlioae  inscription  wu  interpreted  to  G«r- 
manicag  in  A.  s.  16,  "  was  strictly  an  historical  and 
statistical  dociunent.  Its  dates  are  precise;  and 
though  we  may  be  onable  to  identify  the  countries 
named,  the  exactness  with  which  they  are  enmne- 
rated,  with  the  weights  and  nnmbere  of  the  objects 
wUch  they  bring,  proves  that  we  hare  before  as  an 
anthentic  record,  at  least  of  the  tribnts  enjoined 
-upon  the  natioiis."  Aboot  this  time  the  sootbem 
fhmtier  of  Egypt  extended  beyond  the  Second  Cata- 
ract: to  the  west  the  power  of  Thothmes  or  Ba- 
rneses reached  over  the  negro  tribes  of  the  interior: 
the  east  was  gnarded  by  strong  fortresses:  while  by 
the  north  the  Egyptian  monarch  went  forth  as  a 
conqoeror,  and,  proceeding  along  the  Syrian  coast, 
passed  into  Asia  Minor,  and  planted  his  standard  on 
the  fixmtiers  of  Persia,  and  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  His  campaigns  reqoiied  the  ooopen- 
tion  of  a  fleet ;  and  Egypt  became,  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  a  maritime  power.  It  is  probable  in- 
deed that  its  nary  was  furnished  by  its  subjects, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Western  Asia.  The 
period  of  time  assigned  to  this  dynasty  is  abont  two 
centuries  and  a  half.  Rameses  III.,  there  is  ereiy 
reason  to  think,  is  the  Sescstris  or  Sesortasen  ol 
Herodotus  and  Dindoms. 

The  names  of  the  monarchs  of  the  18th  dynasty 
are  obtained  from  two  important  monuments,  the 
Tablet  of  Abydos  and  the  Tablet  of  Kamak. 

The  19th  dynasty  is  probably  a  continnatian  of 
its  predecessor,  and  its  details  are  extremely  con- 
fused and  uncertain.  The  20th  was  composed 
entirely  of  kings  bearing  the  name  of  Barneses  (Ba- 
rneses IV. — ^XIII.),  of  whom  Barneses  IV.  edone 
maintained  the  military  renown  of  his  illnstrions 
precursors.  The  21st  is  uninteresting.  But  in  the 
22nd  we  come  upon  the  firet  ascertained  synchro- 
nism with  the  annals  of  the  Hebrews,  and  conse- 
quently at  this  point  Egyptian  chronology  begins  to 
blend  with  that  of  the  general  history  of  the  world. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Abraham  and  his  son  visited 
^STP'i  ^1'  '^<'  Nile-valley  had  at  one  era  a  He- 
brew prime  minister,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
the  high  priest  of  Heliopolis;  or  that  the  most  il- 
lustrious of  the  Hebrew  monarchs  maintained  close 
political  and  commercial  relations  with  Egypt,  and 
allied  himself  with  its  royal  family.  But  although 
the  fiicts  are  certain,  the  dates  aie  vague.  Now, 
however,  in  the  22nd  dynasty,  we  can  not  only 
identify  the  Shiahak  who  took  and  plundered  Je- 
rusalem with  the  Sesonchis  or  Sesonchosis  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Sheshonk  of  the  native  monuments, 
but  we  can  also  assign  to  him  contemporaneity  with 
Behoboam,  and  fix  the  date  of  hi.i  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem to  abont  the  year  B.  c.  972.  By  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  date  of  Sheshonk's  plundering  of 
Jerusalem,  we  also  come  to  the  knowledge  that  the 
Pharaoh  whose  daughter  was  espoused  to  Solomon, 
and  the  sister  of  whose  queen  Tshpenes  was,  in  the 
reign  of  David,  married  to  Hadad  the  Edomite, 
was  amonarch  of  the  21stdynasty  (1  Kings,  ix.  16; 
xi  19,  seq.). 

Osorthen  or  Osorcho,  Sheshonk's  socoessor,  is 
probably  the  Zerah  of  Scripture  (2  King;  xvu.  4.;  2 
Chron.  xiv.  9).  The  Sesostrid  kingdom  was  now  on 
the  decUne,and  at  the  close  of  the  24th  dynasty  Egypt 
was  subjugated  by  the  Ethiopians,  and  three  kings 
of  that  nation,  Sabaco,  Sehichta  or  Secekot,  and 
Tarkut,  reigned  for  44  years,  and  composed  the 
25th  dynasty.  Sevekos  is  obviously  the  Seva,  king 
of  Eg^,  with  whom  Hosheo,  king  of  Israel,  in  B.C. 
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722,  eidered  into  an  alliance  (2  Kingt,  xvu.  4); 
while  Tarkus  is  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopu,  tht 
enemy  of  Assyria  and  Sennacherib  (^Isaiah,  xxzvii 
9).     Herodotus  indeed  makes  no  mention   of  any 
Ethiopian  king    except  Sabaco  (SeUchos),    irbo, 
according  to  his  account,  reigned  for  half  a  century, 
and  then  voluntarily  withdrew  into  his  own  Nabian 
dominions.      (Herod,  ii.  139.)-     The    Aetiaapan 
dynasty  was  the  second  forragn  oocnpatioo  of  £^7*, 
but  it  difiered  materially  from  the  earlier  naoj-patioB 
of  the  Und  by  the  Hyksos.     The  25th  dynasty  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  regarded  by  the    Bgrp- 
tians  themselves  as  a  period  of  particular  woe  or 
oppression.    The  alliance  between  the  country  above 
and  the  country  below  Elephantine  and  the  Seocnd 
Cataract  was  apparently,  at  all  times,  very  doae: 
the  religion  and  manners  of  the  adjoining  Idxigdocu 
differed  but  little  from  one  another:  and  the  Aethio- 
pian  sovereigns  perhaps  merely  exchanged,   daring 
their  tenure  of  Egypt,  a  less  civilised  for  a  jnon 
civilised  realm.     On  the  retirement  of  the  Bthio- 
pians,  there  was  an  apparent  re-action,  since  Setfaos, 
a  priest  of  Pbtah,  made  himself  master  of  the 
throne.     His  power  seems  to  have  been  exercised 
tyramiically,  if  Herodotus  (ii.  147)  is    c<»T<ect    in 
saying  that  after  the  death  or  depoeitian  of  this 
"  priest  of  Hepbaestos "  the  Egy]^ians  were  "  set 
free."     One  important  change,  indicating  a-decay  of 
the  ancient  constitution,  occurred  in  this    reign. 
The  military  caste  was  degraded,  and  the    crown 
even  attempted  to  deprive  them  of  their  lands.      It 
is  probable  that  this  was  a  revolationaty    phase 
common  to  all  countries  at  certun  eras.    £gypc  had 
become  in  some  degree  a  naval  power.     The  com- 
mercial classes  were  rivalling  in  power  the  a^rricul- 
tural  and  military,  and  the  priest-king,  for  liis  onm 
interests,  took  part  with  the  former.      Sethos  was 
succeeded  (b.  c.  700 — 670)  by  the  dodecarcfaj,  or 
twelve  contemporaneous  kings;  whether  this  nninber 
were  the  result  of  convention,  or  whether  the  twelve 
regnUwerethe  heads  of  the  twelveOreaterNranes,  can- 
not be  ascertained.    From  the  commencement  of  this 
period,  however,  we  enter  upon  a  definite  chroaology. 
History  is  composed  of  credible  facts,  and  the  lists  of 
the  kings  are  conformable  with  the  monuments. 

PSAMMETicHns  I.,  who  reigned  64  years,  ».  c- 
671 — 617,  supplanted  the  dodecarchy  by  the  aid  of 
Greek  and  Pboenidan  anxiliaries,  and  in  Lower 
Egypt  at  least  fonnded  a  oosmopdito  kingdom,  sadt 
as  tiie  Ptolemies  established  three  centuries  after- 
wards. (Diod.  i.  66;  Herod,  i.  171 ;  Polyaen.  Strat. 
vii.  3.)  His  Ionian  and  Carian  or  Milesian  auxilia- 
ries he  settied  in  a  district  on  the  Pelusiac  branch 
of  the  Nile,  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Bnbastite  Nome;  while  the  Phoemcians  who  had 
helped  bim  to  the  throne  were  probably  located  near 
Memphis,  in  an  allotment  called  the  Tyrian  canapL 
(Herod,  ii.  112.)  The  native  militia  were  now 
superseded  by  Hellenic  regular  soldiers,  and  a  por- 
tion at  least  of  the  war-caste  migrated,  in  dudgeon 
at  this  preference,  to  Aethiopia.  Historians  hare 
too  readily  taken  fbr  granted  that  this  was  a  mi- 
gratbn  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Hermotybians  and 
CalasiriaDS.  It  was  more  probably  a  revolt  of  the 
southern  garrisons  on  the  Nubian  frontier.  In  the 
reign  of  Psammetichus  was  also  instituted  the  caste 
of  interpreters  or  dragomans  between  the  natives 
and  foreigners;  and  it  strikingly  marks  the  decline 
of  the  ancient  system  that  Psammetichus  caused  his 
own  sons  to  be  instructed  in  the  learning  of  the 
Greeks  (Diod.  i.  67). 
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Faansttidiiu  was  snocecded  by  his  son  Neco  or 
Xkhio,  tiw  Phinoh  Necho  i^  the  gecond  book  of 
A'i^,  ■»ho  nigned  16  years,  B.  c  617 — 601. 
Aax^  the  fjieateat  of  his  ymtks  was  the  canal  b&- 
tm  tie  Kile  and  the  Bed  Sea.  Whether  he 
anifiklBl  k  or  luit  is  doobtfnl ;  in  the  reign  of 
Didia  it  was,  bowerer,  certainly  open  for  Teasels 
J  hige  Innlen,  and  was  ^j"'****^  by  the  Ptolemies 
(FGs.  n.  33).  Hodera  surreys  bare  ascertained 
tb:  dii  canal  left  the  Nile  m  the  neighbonrfaood  of 
tW  oadini  town  rf  Bolbeis — probably  the  Bnbastis 
AfnatfiheGfcda  —  and  na  E.  and  S.  to  Sues. 
(Henj.  ir.  43 :  Oiod.  L  33.)  At  Neco's  oommand 
tin  Ike  Pboeokiana  nndertook  the  dicmmiaTigaticsi 
cf  (be  Afiican  peninsola.  The  soccess  of  this  en- 
t«priae  is  pnUematical,  but,  as  l&qor  Bennell,  in 
ia  Etfiy  on  the  Oeognphy  of  Herodotos,  has 
ticm,  by  no  means  impossible.  In  the  reign  of 
N«!i)  Egrptcame  into  dimct  eollisianwith  theBaby- 
IxBs  empin,  at  that  time  rising  upon  the  ruins  of 
tbeAajiiu.  Egypt  seems  to  hare  been  in  alliance 
nk  the  latter,  tmce  aboat  the  time  when  Cyaxaies 
Rai»ii  the  aege  of  Ninivdi,  Necho  marched  to- 
rn^ tbe  Eni^intes,  apparently  to  rdiere  the  be- 
k^aoed  dty.  Jndah  was  then  in  league  with 
fUfba;  and  its  king  Joaiah  threw  himself  in  the 
ny  af  Seeho,  and  was  defeatsd  by  him  at  Hegiddo. 
TIk  Jdrish  monarch  died  of  his  woonds  at  Jem- 
alea,  lod  the  ooupieror  entered  the  holy  dty,  pro- 
kbhr  the  Cadytis  of  Herodotus  (iL  159,  iii.  5). 
.Safe  d^pieed  and  sent  captive  to  Egypt  Jehoahai, 
tic  MB  ud  soccesnr  of  Jooah,  made  his  younger 
India  Biskim  kii^  in  his  stead,  and  imposed  an 
saml  \rlmte  oo  Judaea.  The  Jndaean  monarchs 
"We  Soot  years  later  avenged.  From  the  plains  of 
Cv^esaah  or  Ciroesiiim,  en  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Eopirtfej,  Neco  fled  to  Egypt,  leaTing  an  his  Asiatic 
amfiaiB  to  the  Tictor  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Necbo  ns  succeeded  by  his  son  Psammis,  who 
rapud  6  jeais,  B.  c  601 — 595,  and  Psammis 
^  lis  m  Afrhs,  the  Uaphris  of  the  monuments, 
ffid  tfe  Pharaoh  Hophra  of  the  Scriptures,  who 
»Sied  J5  years,  B.  c  595—570.  The  earUer 
JoaolAfnet  were  signalised  by  his  victories  over 
^  tjiisBs,  Sidoiuans,  Phoenicians,  and  Cypriots. 
Bat  tbese  acquistions  were  tnnsieDt,  and  there  is 
<«ai  to  soppoM  that  Lower  Egypt  at  least  was 
mnlti  by  Xebachadnezzar  (Stiab.  p.  687 ;  Jen- 
■wi,  rfii  12,  xItL  13—26 ;  EzekUl,  xxix). 
A^fia  experimoed  even  gx^ater  calamities  on  his 
naten  bntier,  a  quarter  from  which  Egypt  had 
ho  biibetto  unassailed.  The  Greeks  of  Cyiene 
aiamaM.  his  army  at  Irasa  (_Am  Enoi),  be- 
»«  the  bay  of  Bomba  and  Cyrene.  His  defeat, 
sd  the  cndties  to  which  it  led,  rendered  him 
ojins  to  Ms  subjects.  A  fortunate  eoldier,  Amasis 
«  Amotis,  deposed,  succeeded,  and  finally  strangled 

Alum  leigud  44  yean,  B.  a  570—526.  He 
■  Ibe  first  Egyptian  monarch  with  whose  penooal 
■kaocter  we  lare  aay  acquaintance.  His  fiiend- 
•bijiiathPolycntesiswdl known.  Hewas ashrewd, 
sctire,  sad  intelligent  sovereign,  who  possessed  the 
lox  oT  the  sol&rs  and  the  peojde,  and  nearly  dis- 
ni;sided  the  rules  and  ceremonies  of  the  priests. 
His  nign  was  endnently  pcugperwus,  and  his  death 
■«vnd  jut  in  time  to  prerent  his  witnessing  the 
^ogstion  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians  under  Cam- 
ifn,  which  toi^  place  in  the  reign  of  his  son  PsAX- 
■■BRts  (I.C.  525),  who  sat  upon  the  throne  only 
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8.  Penim  Era. 

The  S7th  dynasty  contains  8  Persian  kings,  and 
extends  over  a  period  of  124  years,  B.  c.  525 — 401. 
Egypt  became  a  satrapy,  not,  however,  without 
much  relnctaticD  and  various  rerolntions;  for  be- 
tween the  worshippers  of  snimsls  and  the  wor- 
shippers of  file  a  religions  antipathy  subsisted  which 
aggravated  the  pressure  of  conquest  and  the  burden 
of  subjection.  The  Persians  indeed  were  the  only 
masters  of  Egypt  who  assailed  by  violence,  as  welt 
as  regarded  with  contempt,  its  religions  and  political 
instituticns.  From  this  cause,  no  less  than  from 
the  immerons  Greek  and  Hebrew  settlers  in  the 
Delta,  the  Macedonian  conqoeror,  in  b.  c.  332,  found 
scarcely  any  impediment  to  his  occnpation  of  Egypt. 
During  the  27th  dynasty  Egypt  became,  for  the 
first  time,  involved  in  European  politics.  A  revolt, 
which  commenced  in  the  rogn  of  Darios,  B.  c.  488, 
and  which  delayed  for  three  years  the  second  Per- 
sian invasion  of  Greece,  was  repreesed  by  his  son 
and  successor  Xerxes,  in  B.  O.  486.  A  second  re- 
volt, in  B.  c.  462,  was  pot  down,  in  B.  c.  456,  by 
the  satrap  Mt^byzus ;  but  its  leader  Inaroe,  son  of 
Psammitidios,  was  aided  by  the  Athenians. 

The  28th  dynasty  contains  only  one  name,  that 
of  Amtbtaxds  theSaite.  In  his  reign  of  six  years, 
through  some  unexplained  weakness  in  Persia, 
Egypt  regained  its  independence,  for  monnments  at 
Karnak  and  Eikthga  prove  that  the  Saite  monarch 
was  king  of  the  whole  hmd.  Amyrtaens  was  mag- 
nificently interred  in  a  sarcophagus  of  green  breccia, 
which,  after  passing  &om  an  Egyptian  tomb  to  a 
Greek  basilica,  firom  a  Greek  basilica  to  a  Moslem 
mosque,  finally  rests  in  the  British  Museom.  The 
29th  dynniity  contained  four  kings,  of  whom  hardly 
any  thing  is  related,  and  the  30th  dynasty  three 
kings,  Nectauebus  I.,  Txchos,  and  Nectane- 
Bus  11.,  who  are  bettor  known  from  their  con- 
nection with  Grecian  history.  In  the  reign  of 
Nectanebns  11.,  and  in  the  year  B.  c.  350,  Egypt 
was  recobqnered  by  Bagoas  and  Mentor,  the  gene- 
rals of  Darius  Ochos,  and  the  last  Pharaoh  of  the 
30  dynasties  retired  an  exile  into  Aethiopa.  The 
succession  of  Egyptian  monarchs,  embracing  a  pe- 
riod of  3553  years,  is  unexampled  in  history.  Upon 
the  annals  of  their  successors  the  Ptolemies  we  shall 
not  however  enter,  mnce  the  lives  of  the  Uacedoiian 
kings  are  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography 
(art.  Ptolemaau).  It  will  suflJce  in  this  place 
to  make  a  few  general  remarks  upon  the  political 
aspect  of  Egypt  under  its  Greek  and  Roman  masters. 

3.  Macedonian  or  ffettenie  Era. 
Many  causes  rendered  the  accession  of  a  Greek 
dynasty  an  easy  and  even  a  welcome  transition  to 
the  Egrption  people.  In  the  decline  of  the  native 
monarchy,  they  had  sn&red  much  from  anarchy 
and  civil  wars.  For  two  centuries  the  yoke  of  Persia 
had  pressed  heavily  upon  their  trade,  agriculture  and 
religion:  their  wealth  had  been  drained,  their  chil- 
dren enskved,  their  ceremonial  and  national  prejudices 
systematically  outraged  by  their  rulers.  For  the 
advent  of  the  Greeks  a  gradual  preparation  had  been 
made  since  the  reign  of  Psammetichns.  Hellenic 
colonies  had  penetrated  to  the  Great  Oasis  and  the 
coast  of  the  Bed  Sea.  Greek  travellers  and  philo- 
sophers had  explored  the  Thebaid,  and  Greek  immi- 
grants had  established  nnmerous  colonies  in  the 
Delta.  Lower  Egypt  too  had  admitted  Spartans  and 
Athenians  alternately  as  the  allies  of  the  Saite  and 
Memphite  sovereigna:  89  that  when  in  B.C.  332. 
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Alezindsr  niched  Pelnsmn,  that  city  opened  itx 
gates  to  bim,  and  hii  mareh  to  UempUs  membled 
the  peaeefhl  i«ugi««»  of  a  aatire  king. 

The  regnlatkas  which  Alesmder  meda  &r  the 
gorernment  of  hia  new  conqnent  woe  eqnafly  wiea 
and  {x^oUr:  and  a*  they  'Km  generally  adopted  bj 
his  saooesms  tba  Iragidae,  tfa^  may  be  mmtioDed 
in  this  plaoe.  The  Egyptiaiis  were  goramad  by  their 
awn  laws.  The  frivileges  «f  the  piiests  aad  their 
•zemptioD  baa  laiid4az  wera  saenrsd  to  them,  and 
they  were  encooraged,  if  not  aaaiated,  torqiair  the 
temples,  and  to  restore  the  ancient  litnaL  Already 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter  the  inner-ohamber  ai 
the  Temple  of  Kanudc  was  rebuilt,  and  the  name  of 
Philip  Arrhidaeos,  the  soa  ct  Alexander,  inscribed 
upon  it.  Alexander  himself  ofiend  sacrifiee  to  Apis 
at  Memphis,  and  assamed  the  titles  of  "  Son  of 
Ammon  "  and  "  Belored  of  Ammon  ";  and  iriiai  the 
■acred  Bull  died  of  old  age  Ptalemy  L  bestowed  fifty 
talents  npoo  his  &nenL  Eoergetee,  the  third  mo- 
narch of  the  Lsgid  house,  enlarged  the  tonple  of 
Kamslr,  added  to  that  of  Ammoo  in  the  Great  Oasis, 
and  erected  smaller  shrines  to  Osiris  at  Canobiu,iu>d 
to  Leto,  at  Emi  or  Latopdis.  The  stiumtuies  of 
the  Ptokmies  will  be  noticed  under  the  names  of  the 
Tariotts  places  which  they  restored  er  adocnad. 

Itwonld  have  been  impolitic  to  reinstate  the  ancient 
militiaofEgyptgWluchinileed  hadloogbeensnperseded 
by  a  standing  army  or  Greek  mercenaiies.  Under 
the  most  despotie  of  the  Ptolemiee,  howsrar,  we  meet 
with  few  instances  of  military  oppeaskm,  and  these 
rarely  extended  beyond  the  suburfae  of  Alexandria 
or  the  froDtien  of  the  Delta.  Alexander  established 
two  principal  garrisons,  one  at  Pdnsinm,  as  the  key 
of  Egypt,  and  another  at  Memphis,  as  the  capital  of 
the  Lower  Coanby.  Snbaequaotly  Parembole  in 
Nutria,  Elephantina,  and  the  Graek  city  of  Ptolemais 
in  the  Thebaid  were  occaped  by  Uacadooiaii  tnops. 
The  dril  jurisdiction  he  divided  between  two  Dom- 
archies  or  judgeships,  and  he  appointed  as  nomarchs 
two  native  Egrptians,  Dokiaspis  and  Petisis.  (Anian, 
Anab.  iii  5.  §  2.) 

Like  their  pndeoessors  the  Pharaohs,  the  Ptolemies 
aspired  to  extend  their  power  orer  Palestine  and 
Syria,  and  protracted  wars  were  the  resnhs  of  their 
contests  with  the  Seleocid  kings.  But  even  these 
campugns  tended  to  the  augmentation  of  the  Egyptian 
navy;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  foundation  of  Alex- 
andria the  country  possessed  one  of  the  stn»gest  and 
moat  capacious  havens  in  the  Uediterranean.  Be- 
coming a  maritime,  the  Egyptians  became  also  an 
actively  c<Bnmercia]  nadon,  and  exported  com,  pa- 
pyms,  linen,  and  the  articles  of  their  Libyan  and 
Indian  traffic  to  western  Asia  and  Europe.  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  internal 
trade  of  the  Nile-valley,  in  the  first  place,  by  es- 
tablishing a  system  of  police  from  Cercasomm  to 
Syene,  and,  in  the  next,  by  completing  the  canal 
which  Necho  and  Darius  Hystaspis  had  begnn, 
from  the  Pelnsiac  arm  of  the  Nile  to  ArdnoS  at 
the  head  of  the  Bed  Sea.  (Plin.  vi.  33;  Herod, 
ii.  158)  [BuBAsns;  Absqiob].  He  abio  rebuilt 
the  old  port  of  Amnum  or  Cosseir  [Phiu>teba], 
and  improved  the  eanvan  route  from  the  mterior  by 
erecting  inns  and  dstems  in  the  desert  between 
Coptoe  and  Beicnioe.  The  monuments  of  Lower 
Nubia  attest  the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  the  La^ 
monarchs.  Egypt  indeed  did  not  r^ain  under  ihi» 
jfamily  the  splendour  which  it  had  enjoyed  under 
Thontmosis  and  Barneses  IIL,  bat  it  was  perhaps 
mors  uniformly  prosperous,  and  leas  exposed  to  in- 
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vaaioa  baa  Cyrene  and  Arabia  than  it  luad   er«i 
been  onoe  the  18th  dynasty  occupied  the  tbxaae  ai 
Ifeuea. 

la  one  respect  the  amalgamation  of  the  E^giyptiam 
with  their  conquerors  was  inconpleta.  Tba  Oreeki 
were  always  the  dominant  daas.  The  children  ol 
mixed  marriages  were  dedared  by  the  Macedaaiuui 
laws  to  beEg^itiaa  DotGreek.  lliey  were  incapable 
of  the  highest  oCces  in  the  state  or  the  armjr,  ajid 
worshipped  Osiris  and  Isis,  rather  than  Zens  or 
Hera.  Thus,  according  to  Hellenic  prejodioes,  they 
were  regarded  as  barbarisn  or  at  most  as  Perioeci 
and  not  as  full  citiians  or  freemea  To  tlliB  distinc- 
tkn  may  in  part  be  ascribed  the  &eility  with  wrUch 
both  races  subseqnenUy  submitted  to  th*  aolKMrity 
of  the  Soman  emperors. 

The  ancient  divisiona  of  the  TTpper  and  K^owrei 
Idngdoos  were  under  the  Macedonian  dynanty  re- 
vived but  inverted.  Power,  population,  wwalth  mnd 
enterpriee  wera  drawn  down  to  the  Doha  and  t»  the 
space  between  ito  chief  cities  Memphis  and  Alexandria. 
The  Thebaid  gradually  declined.  Ite  temples  v^ere 
indeed  restored:  and  ito  pompous  hicnrchy  recovered 
mudi  of  their  influence.  But  the  rites  of  religion 
eouid  not  compete  with  the  activity  of  oammsrce. 
The  Greek  and  Hebrew  odonisto  of  the  Delta  absorbed 
the  vitafi^  of  the  land:  and  kmg  before  the  Romaxcs 
eoDvertad  Egypt  into  a  province  of  the  empire,  thw 
Nubians  and  Arabs  had  encroached  upon  the  upper 
country,  and  the  andmt  Diocpi^to  region  partly  re- 
turned to  the  waste,  and  partly  displayed  a  snper- 
annuatad  grandeur,  in  striking  omtrast  wick  the 
busy  and  productiva  energy  of  the  Lower  Coontry. 
Th^  phenomenon  is  illustrated  by  tlie  mammice 
which  are  found  in  the  tombs  of  Mamphin  and  the 
catacombs  of  Tfaebea  respectivdy.  Of  one  hnndred 
mummies  taken  fitxn  the  latter,  about  Iweutj  sbov 
an  European  origin,  while  of  every  hundred  derived 
from  the  necropdite  receptacles  of  the  former,  sBwentv 
have  loet  their  Coptic  peculiarities  (Sharpe,  Biatory 
of  Egypt,  p.  133,  Snd  ed.}.  The  Delta  had,  in  fiat-t, 
become  a  coemopolito  region,  replenished  ftt)in  Syria 
and  Qreeoe,  and  brought  into  contact  with  general 
civilisation.  The  Thebaid  remained  stationary,  and 
reverted  to  its  ancient  Aethiopian  type,  neglecting 
or  incapable  of  fertign  admixture. 

4.  Sowum  Era. 
For  more  than  a  century  previous  to  B.  c  30  the 
funily  and  government  <Jl  the  Lagid  house  had  been 
on  the  decline.  It  was  rather  the  jeakmsy  of  the 
Boman  senate  which  dreaded  to  see  one  of  its  own 
members  an  Egyptian  proconsul,  than  ite  own  inta^r&I 
strength,  which  delayed  the  conversion  of  the  Mil». 
valley  into  a  Roman  province.  When  howerer  tha 
Boman  commonwealth  had  passed  into  a  moaarchy, 
and  tile  final  struggle  betwemAntonins  and  Aogustva 
had  been  decided  by  the  surrender  of  Alexandria, 
Egypt  ceased  to  be  an  independent  kingdom.  The 
regulations  which  Augustus  made  for  his  nevr  ac- 
quisition manifested  at  once  his  seaee  of  Ita  Tsdoe 
and  his  vigilance  against  mtrnsion.  Egypt  became 
properly  a  province  neither  of  the  senate  nor  the  e«n- 
peror.  It  was  thenoeferth  governed  by  a  prefect,  called 
Praefectu*  Aegypti,  aftOTvards  Pratftetus  Attgua- 
talit,  immediately  appointed  by  the  Caesar  aad  r«- 
spraisibleto  him  alone.  The  prefect  was  takem  from 
the  equestrian  (nder:  aad  no  senator  was  permitted 
to  set  foot  m  Egypt  without  special  imperial  lioense. 
(Tac^an.  ii.  59,JEfw(.ii.  74;  Dion  Cass.  K.  17;  Ar> 
rian,  ^noi.  iiL  5.)    Even  after  Diocletian  had   i«. 
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laaUU  oraliofitlwd  oeailj  all  the  otlier  imtitations 
tf  tke  empire,  this  interdict  renuuned  in  film.  The 
i!}ienJeoix  uC  Egypt  tu  therefore  more  aheolote  and 
£mt  than  that  of  an;  other  proTioce  of  Borne.  Its 
di&alST  of  acteas,  and  the  facility  vliich  it  preaented 
to  a  entajtiang  and  amUtions  goTenx>r  to  render 
Iiiii&df  iadependent,  dictated  these  stringent  pre- 
oaticai.  lie  prefiict,  boverer,  poeaeaaed  the  same 
jmai  u  tha  liba  prorincial  goTemon,  althoogh 
Ik  did  not  recave  the  fuces  and  the  other  inaig- 
nii  of  tha  latter.  (Tsc  .^im.  ziL  60;  P(dL  7V^. 
Tr.n.) 

Aagnitna  made  yaj  little  change  in  the  internal 
gmnanent  of  Egypt.  It  waa  divided  into  three 
peat  fisbicta  called  Epiitrategiae  (^urrpanryfai) 
— lj{fer  Egypt  (Thdiaia),  of  which  the  capital  waa 
Pioimaia,  Middk  Igypt  (HeptanomiaX  and  Lower 
%{t  {Staik.  xriL  pL  787).  Each  of  these  three 
&tncts  waa  drvided  into  nomes,  the  nomes  into 
Upirtirs,  and  the  toporcfaies  into  ic£/uu  and  rdwai, 
ia  liadi  the  land  was  caiefiilly  measored  according 
t9  tfofti.  Each  of  the  great  districta  was  under 
a  efirtiBfejaa  {imtrrfinrrot),  who  was  a  Boman, 
>ai  pKstaaed  both  civil  and  militaiy  aathority, 
tai  ta  lum  all  the  fffirials  in  his  district  were 
anieaUe.  Each  oome  was  gorraned  by  a  ttrategm 
{nporjjis),  in  ancient  times  called  ro/iifxiis, 
xho  carried  into  executioo  the  edicts  of  the  pre- 
set, ad  Kpeiintended  the  ooQectioa  of  the  taxes 
rajnaed  upon  his  name.  The  strategos  was  ap- 
pmted  br  the  prefect,  and  was  selected  £cam  the 
satins,  cthe  Greeks  or  Egyptians:  the  term  of 
b  oioB  was  thnc  years.  The  subdivisons  of  the 
UDca  above  mentiooed  were  in  like  manner  under 
t^  adsmasttatioa,  each  of  its  own  officers,  whose 
VBB  and  titles  frequently  occnr  in  insciiptians. 

Be  three  Greek  cities  of  Alexandria,  Ptdemais, 
tad  Anisiie  woe  not  snhject  to  the  anthoritiea  of 
tbe  Mae,  but  were  governed  by  their  own  monidpal 
MtiMlinm  (jAmpMi  woAiriic^r  iv  rf  tJJiJiyucf 
T^,Stab.zTiL  p.  813). 

Tw  kgioDs  were  ibnnd  sufficient  to  keep  Egypt 
i>  okdicac*^  They  were  statiooed  at  Elephantine 
•al  Pannbok,  in  the  sonth:  at  the  Heimopolitan 
"•tie,  (B  the  boders  of  Heptanomis  and  the  The- 
Wd;  at  Uemphis  and  Alexandria  in  the  Delta:  and 
at  PBetadam  in  Libya.  Cohorts  of  German  hwse 
nrt  qoarteitd  in  Tarions  portiaQS  of  the  Nile-'nUey. 
Tk  aatire  popolatioii  were  sot  allowed  to  possess 
moi— a  jRcaotion  partly  dictated  by  the  fierce 
aadodtable  temper  of  the  Egyptian  people.  (Amm. 
Hart  nii.  16.  §  23.) 

Ibe  Booant  pnseintly  set  theoiselves  to  improre 
tJK  letenaa  aod  restore  the  agricoltore  of  their 
■>  jnfinoe.  Under  tbe  secraid  prefect  C.  Fe- 
•Mirai  (Soeteo.  Octav.  18;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  820)  the 
■»>>k  of  the  liile  were  cleared  of  sand,  and  many 
'^nasod  acres  brought  again  into  cnltiration. 
%)*,  nder  tbe  empenrs,  shared  with  Sidly  and 
^"^'tbcxa  A&ica  the  distinctieii  of  being  accoimted  a 
(naary  tt  Bone.  To  tbe  general  sorvey  of  tbe 
Xb-nBcy  ouder  Aelins  GaDos,  the  third  prefect, 
n  gwc  the  accoiate  desoiptun  of  it  by  the  geo- 
PX|te  Stnho.  He  acconpsoied  the  prefect  to 
^  (nL  p.  816),  and  expteed  both  the  Testiges  of 
'B^ot  grandcnr  in  the  Tbebaid,  and  the  new  cities 
*U(k,  Eke  Ptolanais,  had  been  boilt  and  were  oocn- 
{■dl^GRcka  alone.  The  Caesars  were  as  tolerant 
ifi  tae  HicBiJaBBm  bings,  and  made  no  change  in 
^erdpoD  of  their  Coftic  snlyects.  The  names  of 
■nsBcaperasaie  inscribed  on  many  of  tbe  £^yp- 
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tian  and  Nsbian  temples;  e.  g.,  that  of  Aognatn* 
at  Philas,  and  that  of  Tiberias  at  Thebes,  Aphrodi- 
topolis,  and  Berenice.  Augustus  was  inTested  with 
the  titles  of  the  natire  kings  —  Son  of  the  Son,  of 
Ammeo,  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  &C.  The 
ooontiy  was  well  goremed  under  Tiberias,  who 
strictly  repressed  tha  avarice  of  his  prefects  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xviiL  5;  Dion  Cass.  tvii.  33).  Fran  Tacitus 
(^im.  iL  64)  we  leam  that  the  emperor  was  highly 
displeased  with  his  adopted  son  Qermanicns  &r 
traveUing  in  Egypt  without  a  previous  licence  from 
himself.  Pliny  (viii.  7 1)  records  that,  on  this  tour, 
Germanicos  ccmsolted  the  saoed  bull  A|as,  and  i^ 
oervtd  an  answer  indicative  of  his  future  misfortunes. 
The  liber^  of  coining  money  was  taken  from  the 
Egyptians  by  Tiberius  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign 
(a.  d.  33);  bat  tbe  right  of  mintsge  was  restored  to 
them  by  Clandins.  Pliny  (vi.  26)  has  givm  an 
interesting  description  of  the  Egyptian  traide  with 
the  East  in  this  reign.  The  history  of  Egypt  from 
this  period  is  so  nearly  identified  with  that  of  Alex- 
andria, that  we  may  refer  generally  to  that  head  fer 
tbe  summary  of  its  events.  The  country,  indeed,  had 
been  so  completely  subjugated,  that  Vespasian  could 
venture  to  withdraw  from  it  neaiiy  all  the  disposable 
militaiy  ferce,  when  in  A.  D.  67 — 68  it  was  required 
to  pot  down  the  rebellion  of  Judaea.  The  principal 
commotians  of  Egypt  were,  indeed,  caused  by  the 
common  hostility  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  popo- 
lation.  This,  generally  confined  to  the  streets  of 
Alexandria,  sometimes  ragsi^  in  the  Delta  also,  and 
in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  demanded  the  imperial  inter- 
ference to  si^iress.  The  Jews,  indeed,  were  very 
nimiemas  in  Egypt,  especially  in  the  open  country; 
and  sAer  the  deaimction  of  Jerusalem,  their  prin- 
cipal temple  was  at  Leontopolis.  Hutlriim  (^por- 
tian.  14)  visited  Egypt  in  the  6th  year  of  his 
reign,  and  ascended  the  Nile  as  fiir  as  Thebes.  The 
most  oonsidcuons  mooumoit  of  this  imperial  progress 
was  the  dty  of  Antinopolis,  oa  the  east  bank  of  the 
Nile,  which  he  raised  as  a  monument  to  his  fevourite, 
the  beautiful  Antinons.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  16.) 

In  the  reign  of  H.  AuieUus,  A.  D.  166,  occurred 
the  first  serious  rebellion  of  Egypt  against  its  Boman 
masters.  It  is  described  as  a  revolt  of  the  native 
soldiers.  Bat  they  were  probably  Arabs  who  bad 
been  drafted  into  the  legions,  and  whose  predatory 
habits  prompted  them  to  desert  and  resume  their 
wild  life  in  the  desert  The  revolt  lasted  nearly 
four  years  (a.  d.  171 — 175),  and  was  put  down  by 
Avidius  Casaius,  who  then  prodiumed  himself  em- 
peror of  Egypt,  and  his  son  Maecisnus  praetorian 
prefect.  Avidius  and  his  son,  however,  were  put  to 
death  by  their  own  troops,  and  the  clemency  of  the 
emperor  speedily  regained  the  afiections  of  his  Egyp- 
tian subjects,     (CaptoL  M.  Anton,  25.) 

On  the  death  of  Fertinax  in  A.  D.  193,  Pescennins 
Niger,  who  commanded  a  legion  in  Upper  Egypt, 
and  had  won  the  fevonr  o(  the  natives  by  repressing 
tbe  license  of  the  soldiery,  proclaimed  himself  em- 
peror. He  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Cyzicus,  A.  ik. 
196,  and  bis  successful  rival  the  emperor  Severus 
visited  the  vacsnt  province,  and  examined  the  moni». 
ments  at  Thebes  and  Hempbis,  Severus,  however, 
was  tmpopidar  with  the  Egyptians,  as  well  from  his 
exactions  of  tribute  as  from  his  impolitic  derision  of 
the  national  religion.  In  the  reign  of  Caracalla, 
Egyptians  for  the  first  time  took  their  seat  in  tbe 
B^uui  senate,  and  the  worship  of  Isis  was  publicly 
sanctioned  at  Boms,  (DionCasa.IxxTii.23;  Spartian. 
Seter.  17.) 
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The  niot  important  rrrolation  of  Egyp'  tu  its 
temporaiy  occapation  by  Zenobia,  queen  of  Polmyn, 
in  A.  D.  269.  The  Egj'pto-Greeks  were  now  at  the 
end  of  six  oentoriea  again  eabject  to  an  Asatic 
Aonarch.  Bat  her  power  lasted  onlj  a  few  months. 
This  invasion,  however,  stimulated  the  native  popu- 
lation, now  considerably  intermingled  with  Arabs, 
and  they  set  np,  after  a  few  months'  sobmission  to 
Aorelian,  a  Syrian  of  Seleocia,  named  fltmas,  as 
emperor,  A.  D.  372.  (Vopisc. /trm.  5.)  Fiimnswas 
succeeded  by  a  rebd  chieftain  named  Domitins  Do- 
nutianus(Zosim.i.  49);  but  both  of  these  pretenders 
were  ultimately  crushed  by  Aorelian.  Both  Rome 
and  Egypt  si^ered  greatly  daring  this  period  of 
anarchy :  the  one  from  the  irregolarity  of  the  sapply 
of  com,  the  other  from  the  ravages  of  predatory 
bands,  and  from  the  encroachments  of  the  barbarians 
on  either  frontier.  In  A.  D.  276,  Frobns,  who  had 
been  military  prefect  of  Egypt,  was,  on  the  death  of 
Tacitus,  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  legions,  and 
their  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  other  provinces  of 
the  empire.  Probns  was  soon  recalled  to  his  former 
province  by  the  turbulence  of  the  Blemmyes;  and  as 
even  Ptolemus,  the  capital  of  the  Thebaid,  was  in 
possession  of  the  insorgents,  we  may  estimate  the 
power  of  the  AnJM  in  the  Nile-valley.  So  danger- 
ous, indeed,  were  these  revolts,  that  Probus  deemed 
his  victory  over  the  Blemmyes  not  unworthy  of  a 
triamph.    (Vopisc.  Prob.  9,  seq.) 

The  reign  of  Diocletian,  A.  D.  285,  was  a  period 
of  calamity  to  Egypt.  A  century  of  wars  had  ren- 
dered its  people  able  and  formidable  soldiers;  and 
Achillens,  the  leader  of  the  insurgents,  was  pro- 
claimed by  them  emperor.  Diocletian  personally 
directed  his  campaigns,  and  redaced,  after  a  tedious 
siege,  the  cities  of  Coptos  and  Bositis.  In  this  reign 
also  the  Roman  frontier  was  withdrawn  from  Aethio- 
pia,  and  restored  to  Elephantine,  whose  fortifications 
were  strengthened  and  garrisons  augmented.  Ga- 
lerius  and  Maximin  successively  misgoverned  Egypt : 
whose  history  henceforward  becomes  little  more  than 
a  record  of  a  religious  persecution. 

After  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  administration 
and  division  of  Egypt  were  completely  changed.  It 
was  then  divided  into  »z  provinces:  (1)  Aegyptus 
Propria;  (2)  Angnstamnica ;  (3)  Keptanomis  (after- 
wards Arcadia);  (4)  Thebais;  (5)  Libya  Inferior; 
(6)  Libya  Superior  (consisting  of  the  Cyrenaic  Pen- 
tapolis).  The  division  into  nomes  lasted  till  the 
seventh  century  after  Christ  All  the  authorities 
having  any  relation  to  the  Roman  province  of 
Aegypt  are  collected  by  Marquardt,  in  Becker's 
Satidlmch  der  Simitchen  Alterthwner,  voL  ill.  pt.  L 
p.  207,  seq. 

Under  the  Romans  the  chief  roads  in  Egypt  were  six 
in  number.  One  extended  from  Contra-Pselcis  in 
Nubia  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile  to  Babylon 
opposite  Memphis,  and  thence  proceeded  by  Helio- 
polis  to  the  point  where  Trajan's  canal  entered  the 
Red  Sea.  A  second  led  from  Mempihis  to  Pclnsiam. 
A  third  jdned  the  first  at  Serapion,  and  afforded  a 
shorter  route  across  the  desert.  A  fourth  went 
along  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile  from  Hiera  Sy- 
camines in  Nubia  to  Alexandria.  A  fifth  reached 
from  Palestine  to  Alexandria,  and  ran  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Raphia  to  Pelusium, 
joining  the  fourth  at  Andropolis.  The  sixth  road 
led  from  Coptos  on  the  Nile  to  Berenice  on  the  Red 
Sea,  and  contained  ten  stations,  each  about  twenty- 
five  miles  apart  from  one  another.  The  Roman 
roods  in  Egypt  are  described  in  the  Itinerarium 
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I  ..^ntoittnt,  which  is  nsoally  ascribed  to  the  empenr 
H.  Anrelins  Antoninus. 

According  to  the  traditions  of  tho  Chnrch,  Chris- 
tianity was  introdoced  mto  Egypt  by  the  evao^ljtt 
St.  'Mark.  Its  reception  and  progress  most  be  reid 
in  ecclesiastical  annals.  We  can  only  remark  here, 
that  the  gloomy  and  meditative  genius  of  the  Egyp- 
tians was  a  favourable  soil  for  the  growth  of  beret;; 
that  the  Arians  and  Athanasians  shed  torrents  of 
blood  in  their  controversiea;  and  that  maoadusm 
tended  nearly  as  much  as  civil  or  religions  wars  to 
the  depopulation  of  the  Ifile-valley.  The  deserts  of 
the  Thebaid,  the  marshes  of  the  Delta,  and  the  isLuids 
formed  by  the  lagoons  and  estuaries  of  the  Nile,  wen 
thronged  with  convents  and  hermitages;  and  tk 
legends  of  the  saints  are,  in  considerable  propoitiaii, 
the  growth  of  Egyptian  fimcy  and  asceticism,  b 
the  reign  of  Tbeododus  I.,  A.  d.  379,  the  edict  which 
denounced  Paganism  levelled  at  one  blow  the  ancient 
Polytheism  of  the  Nile-valley,  and  consigned  to  niia 
and  neglect  all  of  its  temples  which  had  not  pir- 
viously  been  converted,  partially  or  wholly,  into 
Christian  Chnrchee.  From  this  epoch  we  may  regari 
the  history  of  the  Egyptians,  as  a  peculiar  people, 
dosed:  their  only  subsequent  revolutions  heiict- 
fbrward  being  their  subjugation  by  Persia  in  i.  D. 
618,  and  their  oonqoest  by  Amrou,  the  general  of  the 
Ehaliph  Omar,  in  A.  D.  640.  The  y^e  of  Anlai 
was  then  finally  imposed  upon  the  land  of  tfisraim, 
and  its  modem  Instory  commences  —  a  histoiy  of 
decrepitude  and  decline  until  the  present  centuy. 

The  sooiees  of  infbnnatian  for  Egyptian  history 
and  geography  are  of  four  kinds.  (1)  Works  of 
geography,  such  as  those  of  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  Er>- 
toethenes,  Pliny  and  Mela.  (2)  Of  history,  such  is 
those  of  the  fragments  of  Hanetbo,  Afncanns,  Ok 
Syncellns,  Ensebius,  Herodotus  and  Diodoros  abenir 
cited.  (3)  The  Arabian  chorogruphers,  —  and  (4) 
the  researches  of  modem  travellers  and  Egyptologers 
fhrni  Kireher  to  Bnnsen  and  Lepsius;  among  the 
former  we  specially  designate  the  works  of  the  eMff 
Niebuhr,  Pococke  and  Brace,  Barckhardt  and  Bel- 
zoni;  the  splendid  ooHectionsof  IMnon  andtheFreiKfa 
savans,  1798;  Can's  work  on  the  monuments  of 
Lower  Nubia,  and  Sir  Gardner  Willdnson's  Maimfn 
and  CiutoTm  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  6  vols.  Sfo. 
To  these  may  be  added,  as  sommaries  of  the  writing 
of  travellers  and  scholars,  Heeren's  Researches  wto 
the  Politics,  Intercoarse,  and  Trade  of  the  Cartho- 
gimcms,  Aethiopians,  and  Egyptians,  2  vols.  Sro. 
Engl,  trans.  1838;  the  recent  work,  Kenrick's  A*' 
dent  Egypt,  2  vols.  8vo.  1850;  and  the  two  volumes 
in  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  entitled 
The  British  Mvsernn,  Egyptian  AntiquUiet,  which, 
under  an  unpretending  fbrm,  contain  a  Itiad  of 
sound  and  various  information.  It  would  be  easy  to 
extend  this  catalogue  of  authorities ;  but  the  general 
reader  will  find  all  he  seeks  in  the  authors  we  h>n 
enumerated.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AEGYS  {Afyvs:  Elh.  Aiyvi-mt,  Pans.;  Afywfe. 
Theopomp.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  p.),  a  town  of  Laeoois, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  originally  belonged  to 
the  Arcadians,  but  was  conquered  at  an  early  period 
by  Charihuis,  the  reputed  nephew  of  Lycnrgus,  and 
annexed  to  Laconia.  Its  territory,  called  A^is 
(A/tCtij),  appears  to  have  been  originally  of  some 
extent,  and  to  have  included  all  the  villages  in  the 
districts  of  Maleatis  and  Cromitis.  Even  at  the 
time  of  the  foundation  of  MegalopoUs,  the  mhabitsnts 
of  these  Arcadian  districts,  comprising  Scirtoninm, 
Males,  Crwni,  BelUna,  and  Lenctram,  cootinned 
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to  lie  caDed  Aegytae.  The  poritfam  of  Aegjt  is 
wxaitia.  Leake  places  it  at  Kamdra,  near  the 
taartts  of  tlie  river  XtrHo,  the  ancient  Camion. 
(Pm.  m.  S.  §  5,  Tiii.  37.  §  4,  34.  §  5;  Stiab.  p. 
44<:  PoL  ii.  54;  Leake,  Pelofomnfiaca,  p.  234.) 
AELAXA  (ri  AlXara,  Stiab.  p.  768;  Ai\ai^, 
Zxiqjb.  Ant.  ruLB.  §  4;  'EA<i»,  PtoL  T.  17.  §  1 ; 
AtKanr,  Stffli.  B.  «.  r.;  AiAek,  Procop.  B.  Pen.  i. 
19:  b  0. T.  Elath,  in  LXX  AbuiB,  a2a<4»:  £<*. 
AiAanr^:  .linia),  an  Idomaean  town  in  Arabia 
PetTMa,  otnatcd  at  the  head  of  the  eastern  golf  of 
Ibe  Snl  Sea,  which  was  caDed  after  this  town  AeU- 
BtiaB  Snu.  It  was  sitasted  10  miles  E.  of  Petis 
(EiBth.  Oaom.  s.  v.  'HMB),  and  ISO  miles  SE.  of 
tius  (Plin.  T.  1 1.  s.  12).  It  was  annexed  to  the 
kia<!4on  of  Jndah,  togetlier  with  the  other  cities  of 
Umiea,  bj  David  (2  San.  viiL  14),  and  was  one 
if  tbe  harboors  on  the  Bed  Sea,  from  which  the  fleet 
rfSakaDiaaBikdtoOFhir(l  Jtran^,ix.S6;  2Chron. 
m.  17);  but  it  subsequently  revolted  from  the 
Jen,  and  became  independent.  (2  Kutgi,  ziv.  22.) 
It  natimiEd  to  be  a  place  of  commercial  importance 
aia  the  Bgnaiw,  and  was  the  head  quarters  of  the 
toshkpan.  (Hieron.  Onom.;  Notlmp.)  Itwasthe 
naitoa  of  a  Christian  bishop,  and  is  mentioned  hj 
Prooojau  in  the  sxth  centnry  as  inhabited  by  Jews, 
tio,  sfUr  having  been  for  a  long  time  independent, 
U  becane  solgect  to  the  Bomans  in  the  reign  of 
JwiBian.  (Procop^  S.  Pen.  I  19.)  The  site  of 
.^cfaaa  is  now  occupied  by  a  fortress  called  Akaba, 
is  wiadi  a  ganism  b  stationed,  because  it  lies  on 
t^  nmte  of  the  Egyptian  pilgrims  to  Mecca.  (Xie- 
kb,  ftyfeyihuiy  txm  Arabtea,  p.  400;  EOppel, 
Sam  m  A'aWen,  p.  248 ;  Laborde,  jountey  through 
■ir^Ua  Pittaea,  voL  L  p.  116.) 
AELAKITICDS  SINUS.  fAaiBiccs  Sikds.] 
AEXU  CAPITOLI'NA.  [Hikkosoltma.] 
AEKODAE  or  HAEIIODAE,  the  Shetland 
Unds  (Uda,  iiL  6),  deaciibed  by  Pliny  (iv.  16. 
I  30),  u  a  giDop  of  seven.  The  islands  Ocitis 
(Oara),  sad  Domna  (Aav/<ra)  mendoned  by  Fto- 
107  (i.  S.  §  31)  were  apparently  part  (if  this 
(KKf,  and  answer  respectively  to  St.  Ronaldtha  and 
Bcf.  Camden  and  the  elder  antiquaries,  however, 
Rfa the  Aenodae  to  the  Baltic  Sea.     [W.B.D.] 

AEMONJl,  HAEMtXNA,  EMONA  ('H/wra, 
*Hf»«,  Orefli,  Itucnpt.  72  ;  liiili,  Herodian. 
<S.  1  :  Elk.  Aemonensis :  Laybach),  a  strongly 
fali&d  town  with  a  well-frequented  market  in 
fUBcoia,  Btnated  on  the  river  Saave  and  on  the 
lad  from  Aqnileia  to  Celeia,  answering  to  the 
Olden  laybach,  the  capital  of  lllyria.  Laybach, 
^'XK'er,  as  the  Boman  remains  around  its  walls 
Slat,  iott  not  equal  in  extent  the  ancient  Aemona, 
^aaSm^  to  tradition,  the  Argonauts  were  the 
kaden  of  Aemooa  (Zoeim.  v.  29).  It  subse- 
IwiUy  became  a  Boomn  colony  with  the  title  of 
Ja£a  AognsU  (FHn.  iv.  21.  §  28),  and  its  name 
■onn  on  coins  and  inscriptions  (PtoL  ii.  15.  §  7 ; 
0Bffi,/iucr9,tnos.71,  72,  etalib.).  [W.B.D.] 
iCiAHIA  (Aivopio,  App.),  called  by  the  Greeks 
PITHECUSA  (n»ft,icaS<rffa),  or  PITHECU'SAE 
(JUhfaietai),  and  by  the  Latin  poets  INAHIME, 
»*  Iniia,  v  an  island  of  consideiable  size,  which 
fa  °ff  tlie  coast  of  Campania,  nearly  opposite  to 
Csfe  Uisenmn,  and  forms,  in  conjnnctioa  with  that 
l»dlBid,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Bay  of 
^iifiei-  It  is  about  15  miles  in  circumference,  and 
«  dKant  between  five  and  six  miles  from  the  nearest 
I<aiit  </  the  iiMunlaiiil,  and  16  from  Capri,  which 
finis  the  Holhem  boaodaij  of  the  bay.    The  small 
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island  of  Prochyta  {Procida)  lies  between  it  and 
Cape  Misennm.  The  whole  island  is  of  volcanio 
origin,  and  though  it  contains  no  regular  crater,  or 
other  vent  of  igneous  action,  was  subject  in  ancient, 
as  it  has  continned  in  later,  times,  to  \iolent  earth- 
quakes and  paroxysmal  ootbursts  of  volcanic  agency. 
It  was  first  colonized  by  Greek  settlers  firom  Cbakis 
and  Eretria,  either  simultaneously  with,  or  even 
previons  to,  the  foundation  of  Cnmae  on  the  neigh- 
bouring mainhmd;  and  the  ccdony  attained  to  great 
prosperity,  but  afterwards  stiffered  severely  from 
internal  dissensions,  and  was  ultimately  compelled  to 
abandon  the  island  in  cmseqnence  of  vi<dent  earth- 
quakes and  volcanic  outbreaks.  (Liv.  viii.  22; 
Strab.  V.  p.  248.)  These  are  evidently  the  same  de- 
scribed by  Timaeus,  who  rekUed  that  Mt.  Epomeus, 
a  hill  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  vomited  forth 
flames  and  a  vast  mass  of  ashes,  and  that  a  part  of 
the  island,  between  this  mountain  and  the  coast, 
was  driven  forcibly  into  the  sea.  (Timaeus  ap. 
Strab.  V.  p.  248.)  The  same  phenomena  are  re- 
lated with  some  variation  by  Pliny  (ii.  88).  At  a 
later  period,  a  fresh  colony  wae  established  there  by 
Hieron,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse  (probably  after  his 
great  naval  victory  over  the  Tyrrhcmans  in  B.C.474), 
but  these  were  also  compelled  to  quit  the  island  for 
similar  reasons.  (Strab.  I.  e.;  Mommsen,  UtUer- 
Italitchen  DialdcU,  p.  1 98.)  After  their  departure 
it  was  occupied  by  the  Neapolitans,  and  Scylax 
(§  10.  p.  3)  speaks  of  it  as  ctmtaining,  in  his 
time,  a  Greek  city.  It  probably  continned  from 
henceforth  a  dependency  of  Neapolis,  and  the  period 
at  which  it  fell  into  die  haiid»  of  the  Bomans  is 
unknown;  but  we  find  it  in  later  times  fonniiig  a 
port  of  the  public  property  of  the  Roman  state,  until 
Augustus  ceded  it  once  more  to  the  Neapofitans,  in 
exchange  for  the  island  of  Capreae.  (Suet.  A  vg.  92.) 
We  have  scarcely  any  farther  information  concerning 
its  condition;  but  it  seems  to  have  efiectually  re- 
covered from  its  previons  disasters,  though  still  sub- 
ject to  earthquakes  and  occasional  phenomena  of  a 
volcanic  character.  It  was  indebted  to  the  same 
causes  for  its  warm  springs,  which  were  frequented  for 
their  medical  properties.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  248.  258; 
PUn.  zxxi.  S;  SUt.  Sih.  iH.  5.  104;  Lacil.  .detno, 
430;  Jul.  Obseq.  1 14.)  Strabo  notices  the  fertiUty  of 
the  soil,  and  spotks  of  gold  mines  having  been  worked 
by  the  first  settlers;  but  it  would  seem  never  to  have 
enjoyed  any  considerable  d^ree  rf  prosperity  or  im- 
portance under  the  Bomans,  as  its  name  is  rarely 
mentioned.  At  the  present  day  it  is  a  fertile  and 
flourishing  island,  with  a  population  of  25,000  in- 
habitants, and  contains  two  considerable  towns, 
Itehia  and  Foria.  The  position  of  the  ancient 
town  is  uncertain,  no  antiquities  ha\-ing  been  dis- 
covered, except  a  few  inscriptions.  The  itonte  di 
San  Nicola,  which  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  island 
to  an  elevation  of  2500  feet,  and  bears  imquestion- 
able  traces  of  volcanic  action,  is  clearly  the  same 
with  the  Epohevs  of  Timaeus  (2.  c.)  which  is  called 
by  Pliny  Moss  Eropus.  (Concerning  the  present 
state  of  the  island,  and  its  volcanic  phenomena,  see 
Dacription  Topogr.  et  Bittor.  da  Jla  d Itehia, 
de  Ponza,  ^.,  Naples,  1822 ;  Scrope,  On  the  Vol- 
canic District  o/A'aplet,  in  tlie  Traat.  of  the  Geol. 
Soc.  2nd  series,  vol.  ii.;  Daubeny  on  Volcanoet,  p. 
240, 2nd  edit.)  The  name  of  Pituecusae  appears 
to  have  been  sometimes  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
two  islands  of  Aenaria  and  Prochyta  collectively, 
but  the  plural  form  as  well  as  the  singular  is  often 
used  to  designate  the  larger  island  alone.    Strabo, 
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indeed,  uses  both  indifiisnntly.  (See  also  AppUn, 
B.  C.  V.  69.)  Livy,  in  one  passa^  (viii.  22),  speaks 
of  "  Aenaria  et  Pithecosas,"  aud  Mela  (ii.  7)  also 
ennmerstes  separately  Pithecusa,  Aenaria,  and  Fro- 
chjta.  Bat  tSiis  is  clearly  a  mere  confiizion  arising 
from  the  doable  appellatian.  Pliny  tells  as  (iii.  6. 
12)  that  the  Greek  name  was  derived  from  the  pot- 
tery (irWoi)  manofactured  there,  not  as  commonly 
supposed  firom  its  aboooding  in  apes  (vIChiKoi).  But 
the  latter  deriradon  was  the  popular  one,  and  was 
connected,  by  some  writers,  with  the  mythological 
tale  of  the  Cercopes.  (Xenagoraa  tgt.  Sarpocr.  *.  v. 
Kipimli;   Ovid.  i/e(.  zir.  90.) 

The  name  of  Ixarime  is  peculiar  to  the  Latin 
poets,  and  seeons  to  hare  arisen  &om  a  confusion 
with  the  'A/N/ioi  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  after  the 
fable  of  Typhoons  had  been  transferred  bom  Asa  to 
the  Tolcanic  regions  ol  Italy  and  Sicily.  (Strab.  t. 
p.  248,  ziii.  p.  626;  Fherecyd.  ap.  SchoL  adApoU. 
Shod,  ii.  1210.)  The  earthquakes  and  volcanic 
outbursts  of  this  island  were  already  ascribed  by 
Pindar  (_Fyth.  i.  18)  to  the  struggles  of  the  im- 
prisoned giant,  but  the  name  of  Inarime  is  first 
fotmd  in  VirgA  from  whom  it  is  repeated  by  many 
later  poeta.  Ovid  erroneously  distinguishes  Inarime 
from  Pithecosae.  (Virg.  Aen.  ix.  716;  Ovid.  Mtt. 
xir.90;  Sil.  ItaL  viii.  542,  xii.  147 ;  Lncan.T.  100; 
Stat.  Sth.  ii.  2.  76;  and  see  Heyne,  Eax.  ii.  ad 
Virg.  Aen.  ix.;  Wemsdorf,  Exc.  iii.  ad  Lucil.  Aet- 
flom.)  The  idea,  that  both  this  and  the  neighbour- 
ing island  of  Procliyta  had  been  at  one  time  anited 
to  the  mainland,  and  broken  off  from  it  by  the 
violence  of  the  same  volcanic  causes  which  were  still 
in  operation,  is  found  both  in  Strabo  and  Pliny,  and 
was  a  natural  inference  from  the  phenomena  actually 
observed,  but  cannot  be  regarded  as  resting  upon 
any  historical  tradition.  (Strab,  iL  p.  60,  T.  p.  258; 
PUn.  u.  88.)  [a  H.  B.] 

AENEIA  (Afrtia:  Elh.  tJnuis,  AirUrnt),  a 
town  of  Chalcidico  in  Macedonia,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Aeneas,  was  situated,  according  to  Livy, 
opposite  Pydna,  and  15  miles  from  Thessalonica.  It 
appears  to  have  stood  on  the  promontory  of  the  great 
Karabunm,  which  foam  the  NW.  comer  of  the 
peninsula  of  Chalcidice,  and  which,  being  about  10 
geographical  miles  in  direct  distance  from  Thessalo- 
nica, may  be  identified  with  the  promontory  Aeneium 
of  Scymnus.  Aeneia  must  therefore  have  been 
farther  N.  than  Pydna.  It  was  colonised  by  the 
Corinthians.  (Scymnos  Ch.  627.)  It  is  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  and  continaed  to  be  a  pkce  of  im- 
portance down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  wars  in 
Greece,  although  we  are  told  that  a  great  part  of  its 
population  was  removed  to  Thessalonica,  when  the 
latter  city  was  founded  by  Cassander.  (Herod,  vii. 
12.'5;  Strab.  p.  330;  Dionys.  i.  49;  Lycophr.  1236 
and  Schol.;  Virg.  Aen.m.  16;  Steph.  B.  «.  r.;  Liv. 
si.  4,  xliv.  10,  32 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol  iii. 
p.  451.) 
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AENIATfEa     [Thkssaua.] 

AEXUS  (Afm;:  Eth.  Ktrtos.  Atndnit,  Aenius: 
Knot),  a  town  of  Thrace,  situated  npon  a  promon- 
tory on  the  soath-castein  side  of  the  Palus  Stentoris, 


AEOLES. 

thitnigh  which  one  of  the  mootfas  of  the  Hebms 
makes  its  way  into  the  sea.  According  to  Vii^ 
(^Aen.  iii.  18),  it  was  founded  by  Aeness  when  ke 
landed  there  on  his  way  from  Troy,  but  there  ioa 
not  seem  any  more  authority  for  this  statement  thai 
the  similarity  of  the  names;  but  its  antiqnity  a 
attested  by  the  foot  of  its  being  mentioned  by  Homer 
(/i.  iv.  519).  According  to  Herodotus  (viL  5S) 
and  Thacydides  (vii.  57),  Aenus  was  an  Aeolic 
colony.  Neither  of  them,  however,  mentians  from 
what  particular  place  it  was  colonised.  Scynrnos 
Chins  (696)  attribute*  its  faundati<Hi  to  Myiilew; 
Stephanus  Byiant.  to  Comae,  m,  according  to  Mei- 
neke's  edition,  to  the  two  places  conjointly.  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo  (p.  319),  a  more  ancient  name  of  the 
place  was  Poltyobria.  Stephanas  says  it  was  also 
called  Apsinthas. 

Little  especial  mentieo  of  Aenns  occurs  till  a 
comparatively  late  period  of  Grecian  histoiy.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Thucydides  (^  c.)  that  Aenas  uaA 
forces  to  the  Sicilian  expedition  as  a  subject  ally 
of  Athens.  At  a  later  period  we  find  it  sucoesidreiy 
in  the  possession  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  b.  c.  222 
(PoL  T.  34),  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  B.C. 
200  (Liv.  TXTJ.  16),  and  of  Antiochus  the  Great. 
After  the  'defeat  of  the  Utter  by  the  Bomani, 
Aenns  was  declared  free.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  60.)  It  was 
still  a  free  city  ui  the  time  of  Pliny  (iv.  11). 

Athcnaeas  (p.  351)  speaks  of  the  climate  of 
Aenus  as  being  peculiarly  ongenial.  He  describes 
the  year  there  as  consisting  of  eight  months  of  colil, 
and  four  of  winter.  [H.  VI.] 


oonr  OF  AEitus. 

AENCS  (ATwf,  Ptol.  it  11.  §  5;  Oenos,  Itin. 
Antm. :  /no),  a  river  rising  in  the  Bhaetian  or 
Tridentine  Alps,  dividing  Rhaetia  Secunda  (Vinde- 
licia)  from  Noricum,  and  flowing  into  the  Danabe, 
of  which  it  was  one  of  the  principal  feeders,  at 
Passaa.     (Tac.  HuL  iii.  5.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

AE'OLES  (AioXeii)  or  AEO'LH,  one  of  the  four 
races  mto  which  the  Hellenes  are  osaally  divided,  sie 
represented  as  descendants  of  the  mythical  Aeolas, 
the  son  of  Hellen.  (Diet  o/Biogr.  «.  v.  Aeobu.) 
Hellen  is  said  to  have  left  his  kingdom  in  Thossaly 
to  Aeolns,  his  eldest  son.  (Apoll<5.  L  7.  §  3.)  A 
portion  of  Thessaly  was  in  ancient  times  calkd 
Aoolis,  in  which  Amo  was  the  chief  town.  It  >« 
from  this  district  that  the  Aeolian  Boeotians  woe 
driven  out  by  the  Thes.salians,  and  came  to  Boeotia. 
(Herod.  viL  176;  Mod.  iv.  67;  Tbuc.  I  12.)  It  « 
supposed  by  some  that  this  Aeolis  was  the  district 
on  the  Pagasetic  gulf;  but  there  are  good  reasons  fur 
believing  that  it  was  in  the  centre  of  Thessaly,  «"1 
nearly  the  same  as  the  district  Thessaliotis  in  later 
tiroes.  (MUller,  Doriant,  vol  ii.  p.  475,  »eq.)  *• 
find  the  Aeolians  m  many  other  parts  of  Greece,  be- 
sides Thessaly  and  Boeotia;  and  in  the  earliest  tiroes 
they  appear  as  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  nn- 
merous  of  the  Hellenic  races.  The  wealthy  Minyae 
appeju:  to  have  been  Aeolians;  and  we  have  mentios 
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oTAnGtiB  in  AeteGa  and  Locris,  at  Corintb,  in 
E&i,  in  Pjha  and  in  Haaenia.  Thus  a  great  part 
of  luctliera  Greece,  and  tlie  western  nde  of  Pelopon- 
sena  wen  inhahited  at  an  early  period  hj  the 
AoGin  nee.  In  most  of  these  Aeolian  aettkments 
vefiad  a pcedilectioo  tar  maritinie  eitoatiooa;  and 
PosodoB  ^ipears  to  have  been  the  deity  chiefly  wor- 
!ltiii{)«d  by  tbem.  The  Aeolians  also  migrated  to 
Asi  Umr  when  they  settled  in  the  district  called 
tStiT  thtm  Aeidis  [Axous],  and  also  in  the  island 
ti  Lobos.  The  Aeolian  migrstidn  is  generally  re- 
jnasted  is  the  first  of  the  series  of  moTements 
fiuiaced  by  the  irmption  of  the  Aeolians  into 
Baeods,  and  of  the  Dorians  into  Feloponnesna.  The 
AdaesB,  win  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  in 
tbe  Peiofaniens  by  the  Dorians,  were  beliered  to 
bne  been  joined  in  Boeotiaby  a  part  of  the  ancient 
bbtatintscf  Boeotia  and  of  their  Aeolian  eonqnerors. 
Tlie  ktter  seem  to  hare  been  pndoininant  in  inflnence, 
fx  fnm  them  the  mij^ratim  was  called  the  Aeolian, 
sd  trBOitata  the  Boeotian.  An  acconnt  of  the 
oriy  Kttlonents  and  migrations  of  tlie  Aeolians  is 
pm  at  hngdi  by  Thirlirall,  to  which  we  mnst  refier 
«r  RadoB  for  detaila  and  anthorities.  (^Hitt.  of 
Gnea,  toL  L  p.  88,  seq.  toI.  iL  p.  82,  seq. ;  comp. 
GaUjSuL  of  Greece,  toL  L  p.  145,  seq.,  vol.  iL 
^  2t,  K^)  The  Aedian  dialect  of  the  Greek  hm- 
jmp  CMm)iiised  sereral  snbordinate  modifieations; 
In:  the  Tsiiety  established  by  the  colonists  in  Lesbos 
laloithei^ipoeite  coasts  of  Asia,  became  erentnally 
^  popokr  standard,  bavii^  been  carried  to  peifisction 
hr  6k  Lesbian  school  of  lyric  poetry.  (More,  ffutorg 
ofAiLatgmtge,  fc  of  Greece,  toL  L  p.  108,  seq.) 
Tbawe  find  the  Boman  poets  calling  Sappho  Aeolia 
fmBa  (Hot.  Com.  ir.  9.  12),  and  the  lyric  poetry 
if  Aksns  and  Sappho  .^  eaSnm  camen,  .^eo2ta,/tife( 
miAatialgra.  (Hor.  Cana.iii30. 13,ii.  13.24; 
Or.  Her.  it.  200.) 

iKTLUE  raSCLAE  (Am\1S<s  rrjiroi,  Diod. 
liU^f  r^ei,  Thoc  Strab.),  a  gnop  of  Volcanic 
iijuds,  lying  in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  to  the  north  at 
StSj,  between  that  island  and  the  coast  of  Lncania. 
Tbej  dmred  the  name  of  Aeolian  from  some  &ncied 
BsaecSna  with  the  fiibnlons  island  of  Aeohis  men- 
Sari  by  Homer  in  the  Odyssey  (i.  1,  &c),  bift 
tiej  woe  also  frequently  termed  Vulcaioak  or 
HtrHAisTUE,  bom  their  Tokarnc  character,  which 
«>aaa3)ed  to  the  subterranean  operations  of  Vnlean, 
■■  «dl  ts  LiPABjkBJUf  (^al  Aarapaltti'  tnjtTOi,  Strab. 
i.  pi  123),  from  Lipaka,  the  largest  and  most  im- 
fgtat  ■mas  them,  from  which  they  still  derive  the 
»■«  <f  the  Z^ori  lalandt. 

-Aident  anthocs  generally  agree  in  reckoning 
tei  ts  seren  m  nnmber  (Sb«b.  vi.  p.  275  ;  Plin. 
5.8. 14;  Scymn.  Ch.  255;  Diod.  v.  7;  Mela,  ii.  7; 
t>Sii>7>.  Peiie^  465;  SchoL  ad  ApoU.  Rhod.  iii. 
41),  vtnch  is  eoneet,  if  the  smaller  islets  be  omitted. 
Bot  there  b  eoosiderable  diversity  with  regard  to 
tiar  iBiMs,  and  the  ooofnsian  has  been  greaUy  ang- 
■mted  by  some  modem  geogra]Jiers.  They  are  enn- 
"Wited  as  fidlows  by  Stnibo,  IModorus,  and  Pliny: 

1.  LiPAKA,  stin  called  L^pari;  the  most  con- 
■^Bable  (f  the  seven,  and  tlw  only  ai»  which  con- 
tsittd  a  town  of  any  importance.     [Lipara.] 

i-  HiERA,  ritn^ed  between  Lipara  aird  the  coast 
(fSdh.  Its  ori^nal  name  accordbig  to  Strabo 
"« Themessa  (Sepfuwa),  or,  as  PKny  writes  it, 
Tteiaa,  but  it  was  cammciily  known  to  the  Greeks 
•»  '\tti  or  'Ic^  'Hfuiirrov,  bdng  considered  sacred 
tsVnlon  on  acconnt  of  the  volcanic  idtenomena  which 
ittiUbited.    For  the  ante  reason  it  was  called  by 
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the  Bonuuis  Vdlcasi  Iimiijl,  from  whenoe  its  mo- 
dem appellation  of  Vtilcano.  It  is  the  sonthem* 
most  of  the  whole  gronp,  and  is  distant  only  12  G. 
miles  from  Capo  Calavi,  the  nearest  point  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily. 

3.  Strosqylb  (TrpoyyiXii,  now  StroiniMi),  so 
called  from  its  general  roondness  of  farm  (Stiab. 
L  e. ;  Lncil.  Aetna,  431):  the  ncrtberamost  of  the 
islanis,  and  like  Hkra  an  active  volcano. 

4.  DiDTifE  (Ait^),  now  called  SaHaa,  er 
/sold  delk  Salme,  is  next  to  Lipara  the  largest  of 
the  whole  group.  Its  ancient  name  waa  derived  (as 
Strabo  expressly  tells  us,  vi.  p.  276),  from  its 
form,  which  drcumatance  leaves  no  doubt  of  ita 
being  the  same  with  the  modem  Saltna,  that  island 
being  conspcnons  for  two  high  conical  mountains 
which  rise  to  a  height  of  3,500  feet  (Smyth's  ScUg, 
p.  272;  Ferrara,  CampiFlegrei delta Siema,f.H3; 
Danbeny,  On  VoUxmoet,  p.  262).  Orockard  (ad 
iSlrab.  I.  c),  Hannert,  and  Forl>iger,  have  erroneously 
identified  Didyme  with  Poaorta,  and  thns  thrown 
the  whole  subject  into  confusion.  It  is  distant  only 
three  miles  NW.  from  Lipara. 

5.  PHOKinctnA  (foiyutovtrva,  Strab.  totmdijn, 
Diod.),  so  called  from  the  palms  (ifMiii'iiccs)  in  which 
it  abounded,  is  evidently  Felieudi  about  12  miles 
W.cfSalita. 

6.  Ericusa  CEpucoiVrra  or  'Epur^Sqi),  probably 
named  from  its  abundance  of  heath  (^pf  tin)),  is  the 
little  island  of  Alicvdi^be  westernmost  of  the  whole 
gronp.  These  two  were  both  very  small  klands 
and  were  occupied  only  for  pasturage. 

7.  EuoicTHtis  (Eitiw/Ms),  which  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  was  the  smallest  of  the  seven  and  im- 
inhabifed.  The  other  six  being  cleariy  identified, 
there  can  be  no  donbt  that  this  ih  the  island  now 
called  Panaria,  which  is  situated  between  Lipara 
and  Strongyle,  though  it  does  not  accord  with 
Strabo's  descripti<m  that  it  lies  the  farthest  out  to 
sea  (ir«Aay(a  ^utAurra).  But  it  agrees,  better  at  least 
than  any  other,  with  bus  statement  that  it  lay  on  the 
left  hand  as  one  sailed  from  Lipam  towards  Sicily, 
from  whence  he  supposes  it  to  have  derived  its  name. 

Several  small  islets  adjacent  to  Pastaria,  are  now 
called  the  Dattole,  the  largest  of  which  Batiliazo, 
is  probably  the  Uicesia  of  Ptolemy  ("iKtaia,  Ptol. 
iii.  4.  §  16;  'Ik^ioc,  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Odyu. 
X.  I),  whose  list,  with  the  exception  of  this  addition, 
corresponds  with  that  of  Stn^.  That  of  Mela 
(ii.  7)  is  very  confused  and  erroneous:  he  is  cer- 
tainly in  error  in  including  Osteodes  in  the 
Aeolian  gronp. 

The  volcanic  character  of  these  islands  was  early 
noticed  by  the  Greeks :  and  Diodorus  justly  remarks 
(v.  7)  that  they  had  all  been  evidently  at  one  time 
vents  of  emptive  action,  as  appeared  from  their  still 
extant  craters,  though  in  his  time  two  only,  Hiera  mid 
Strongyle,  were  active  volcanoes.  Strabo  indeed  (/.  c. 
p.  275)  appears  to  speak  of  volcanic  emptions  in  the 
island  of  Lipara  itself,  but  his  expressions,  which 
are  not  very  precise,  may  probably  refer  only  to  out- 
breaks of  volcanic  vapours  and  hot  springs,  such  as 
are  still  found  there.  Earlier  writers,  as  Thucy- 
dides  and  Scymnns  Chins,  allude  to  the  emptions  of 
Hiera  only,  and  these  were  probably  in  ancient 
times  the  most  frequent  and  violent,  as  they  appear 
to  have  attracted  much  more  attention  than  those  of 
Strongyle,  which  is  now  by  far  the  most  active  of 
the  two.  Hence  aroee  the  idea  that  this  was  th* 
abode  of  Vulcan,  and  the  peculiar  sounds  that 
accomponiod  its  internal  agitations  wen  attributed 
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to  the  hsmmeis  oud  for;^  of  the  god  and  bis  irork- 
men  the  Cvclopea.  (Time  iii.  88 ;  Scjnnn.  Cti.  257 
—261 ;  Scliol.  ad  ApoU.  Mod.  iii.  41 ;  Vii^.  Aen. 
Tiii.  418).  According  to  Strabo  there  were  three 
craters  on  this  island,  the  largest  of  which  was  in  a 
iitate  of  the  mnet  violent  eruption,  Polybius  (ap. 
Strob.  ri.  f.  276),  who  appears  to  have  visited 
it  himself,  described  the  principal  enter  as  fire 
stadia  in  circumference,  but  diminishing  gradually 
to  a  width  of  only  fifty  feet,  and  estimated  its 
depth  at  a  stadium.  From  this  enter  were  vomited 
forth  sometimes  flanies,atathere  red  hot  sttmes,  cinders 
and  ashes,  which  were  carried  to  a  great  distance. 
No  ancient  writer  mentions  streams  of  lava  (fivoKfs^ 
sinular  to  those  of  Aetna.  The  intensity  and  cha- 
ncier of  these  eraptions  was  said  to  vary  very  much 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  from 
these  indications,  as  well  as  the  gathering  of  mists 
and  clouds  around  the  summit,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  isbind  of  Lipan  professed  to  fore- 
tell the  winds  and  weather,  a  circumstance  which 
was  believed  to  Imve  given  rise  to  the  fable  of 
Aeolus  ruling  the  winds.  The  modem  Lipariots  still 
maintain  the  same  prcten-Mou,  (Strab.  I.  c. ;  Smyth's 
SicUt/,  p.  270.)  At  a  Uter  period  Uiera  seems  to 
have  abated  much  of  its  activity,  and  the  younger 
Lucilius  (a  contemporary  of  Seneca)  speaks  of  its 
fires  as  in  a  great  measure  cooled,  (LuciL  Attn. 
437.) 

We  hear  mnch  less  from  ancient  authors  of  the 
volcanic  phenomena  of  Strongyle  than  those  of 
Hiera:  but  Diodorus  describes  them  as  of  similar 
character,  while  Strabo  tells  us  that  the  eruptions 
were  less  violent,  but  produced  a  more  brilliant  light 
Pliny  says  nearly  the  same  thing:  and  Slela' speaks 
of  both  Uiera  and  Strougj-le  as  "  burning  with  per- 
petual fire,"  Lucilius  on  the  contrary  {Aetna,  434) 
describes  the  latter  as  merely  smolung,  and  occa- 
sionally kindled  into  a  blaze,  but  for  a  short  time. 
Diodorus  tells  us  that  the  eruptions  both  of  Uiera 
and  Strongyle  were  observed  for  the  most  part  to 
alternate  with  those  of  Aetna,  on  which  account  it 
was  supposed  by  many  that  there  was  a  subter- 
ranean communication  between  tliem. 

Besides  these  ordinary  volcanic  phenomena,  which 
appear  to  have  been  in  ancient  times  (as  they  still 
are  in  the  case  of  Stromboli)  in  almost  constant 
operation,  we  find  mention  of  several  more  remark- 
able and  unusual  outbursts.  The  earUest  of  these 
is  the  one  recorded  by  Aristotle  (JIfeieoroL  ii.  8), 
where  he  tells  us  that  "  in  the  ishmd  of  Hiera  the 
earth  swelled  op  with  a  lond  noLse,  and  rose  into  the 
form  of  a  considerable  hillock,  which  at  length  burst 
and  sent  forth  not  only  vapour,  but  hot  cinders  and 
ashes  in  such  quantities  that  they  covered  the  whole 
city  of  Lipan,  and  some  of  them  were  carried  even 
to  the  coast  of  Italy."  The  vent  from  which  they 
issued  (he  adds)  remained  stiU  visible:  and  this  was 
probably  one  of  the  craters  seen  by  Polybius.  At  a 
later  period  Poddonins  described  an  eruption  that 
took  place  in  the  sea  between  Hicn  and  Euonj-mus, 
wliich  after  producing  a  violent  agitation  of  the 
waters,  and  destroying  all  tlic  fish,  continued  to  pour 
forth  mud,  fire  and  smoke  for  seveni  days,  and 
ended  with  giving  rise  to  a  small  island  of  a  rock 
like  millstone  (Uva),  on  wliich  the  praetor  T.  Fk- 
mininus  landed  and  o&red  sacrifices.  Posidon.  ap. 
Sirab.  vi.  p.  277.)  This  event  is  me.tioned  by 
Posidonius  as  occurring  within  his  oim  memory; 
and  from  the  mention  of  Flamininns  as  praetor  it  is 
jiln<.oat  certain  that  it  is  the  same  circumstance 
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recorded  by  Pliny  (ii.  87)  as  occoiring  in  01. 162, 
3,  or  B.C.  126.  The  same  phenomenon  is  ks 
accurately  described  by  Julius  Obsequens  (89)  ani 
Orosins  (t,  10),  both  of  whom  confirm  the  abm 
date:  but  the  last  author  narrates  (iv.  20)  at  a 
mnch  earlier  period  (b.  c.  186)  the  sudden  emer- 
gence from  the  sea  of  an  island,  which  he  erroneouslr 
supposes  to  liave  be^n  the  Vulcani  Insula  itself:  but 
which  was  probably  no  other  than  the  rock  now 
called  Vulctuiello,  situated  at  the  K£.  extremity  of 
VulcanOj  and  united  to  that  island  only  by  a  nanow 
isthmus  formed  of  volcanic  sand  and  ashes.  It  &till 
emits  smoke  and  vapour  and  0(Hitains  two  small 
craters.* 

None  of  the  Aeolian  islands,  except  Lipata,  appear 
to  have  been  inhabited  in  ancient  times  to  any  ex- 
tent. Thucydides  expressly  tells  ns  (iii.  88)  that  in 
his  day  Lipan  alone  was  inhabited,  and  the  otIifT 
isUnds,  Strongyle,  Didyme,  and  Hien,  were  cul- 
tivated by  the  Liparaeans;  and  this  statement  is 
confirmed  by  IModorus  (v.  9).  Stnbo  howT\T;r 
speaks  of  Kuonymus  as  uninhabited  in  a  nuumer 
that  seems  to  imply  that  the  larger  isUmds  were  not 
so:  and  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings  which  ban 
been  found  not  only  on  Salma  and  Slromioli,  but 
even  on  the  little  rock  of  Ba*ibizzo,  prove  that  llie; 
were  resorted  to  by  the  Romans,  probably  for  the 
soke  of  medical  baths,  for  which  the  vdcanic  vapours 
afforded  every  facility.  Hien  on  the  contnuy  ap- 
parently remained  always  uninhabited,  as  it  does  at 
the  present  day.  But  the  excellence  of  its  pott 
(Lncil.  Aetn.  442)  rendered  it  of  importance  as  a 
naval  station,  and  wo  find  both  Hiera  and  Stroi^It 
occupied  by  the  fleet  of  Augustus  during  the  war  mth 
Sex.  Pompeius  in  B.  c.  36.  (Appian.  B.  C.  v.  105.) 
All  the  islands  suifcred  great  dii^vantage,  as  the; 
still  do,  from  the  want  of  water,  consequent  on  the 
light  and  porous  nature  of  the  volcanic  soil.  (Tbuc 
iii.  88;  Smyth's  Sicily,  p.  249.)  But  though  little 
adapted  for  agriculture  they  possessed  great  re- 
sources in  their  stores  of  alum,  sulphur,  and  puniice, 
.which  were  derived  both  frwn  Hiera  and  Stton0lf, 
and  exported  in  large  qnantities.  The  era  aL« 
abounded  in  fish;  and  produced  coral  of  the  finest 
(piaUty.  (Plm.  xxxii,  2,  §  11,  xxxv.  15.  §§  M, 
52,  xxxvi.  21.  §  42;  LncU.  Aetn.  432.) 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inquire  which  of  the 
Aeolian  ishwds  has  the  most  claim  to  be  consi(iere<l 
as  the  residence  of  Aeolus  himself.  Homer  certainly 
speaks  only  of  one  island,  and  is  fullcincd  in  tliis 
respect  by  Virgil.  But  tlie  "  floating  island"  of  tlie 
elder  poet,  "  girt  all  around  with  a  wall  of  brass,"  is 
scarcely  susceptible  of  any  precise  geographical  de- 
termination. The  common  tradition  among  the  bter 
Greeks  seems  to  have  chosen  the  island  of  IX^en 
itself  as  the  dwelling  of  Aeolus,  and  the  explanatioo 
of  the  fable  above  alluded  to  is  evidently  adapted  to 
tlus  assumption.  But  Stnbo  and  Pliny  both  plan 
the  abode  of  the  ruler  of  the  winds  in  Strongyle,  and 
the  Utter  tnnsfers  to  that  island  what  others  related 
of  lllcru,  Ptolemy  on  the  contrary,  by  a  strange 
confusion,  mentions  the  island  of  Aeolus  (AiMoi' 
vriaos,  iii,  4.  §  1 7)  as  something  altogether  distinf' 
from  the  Aeolian  islands,  which  be  had  previooslT 
enumerated  separately:  while  Eustothius  («' ^^ 
Ody»$.  X.  1)  reckons  it  as  one  of  the  seven,  omittuig 
Euonymus  to  make  room  for  it,  though  in  aooui"* 


•  Tlie  same  event  appears  to  be  more  obecnrelj 
alluded  to  by  Livy  (xxxix.  56). 
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pssagi  (ad  SioHgt.  P»r.  4(>1)  he  follows  Strabo's 
latiucitj,  and  identiBes  it  with  Straigyie, 

For  u  acnmnt  of  the  present  state  of  the  Lipari 
Idimit  and  thdr  Tokamc  ]>hei>aineiia  the  reader 
aaraxunlt  &D}rth'6  StcUy,  chap.  Tii.  p.  274 — 278; 
Fmxn,  Caa^  Flegrei  delta  SicUia,  p.  199—252; 
Itokenr,  Om  Volcanoet,  ch.  14,  pp.  245 — 263,2nd 
edit.  The  hatory  of  the  islarwfa  is  almost  wholly 
ikpesdait  oa  that  of  Lipaba,  and  will  be  fonnd  in 
tilt  article.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AFOLIS  (AtoXii,  Aeolia),  a  district  on  the  west 

eoet  of  Asia  Minor,  which  is  included  hy  Strabo 

in  tbe  hi^  drrisioa  of  Mysia.      The   limits  of 

Asclea  are  Tmaadj  defined   by  the  ancient  geo- 

en|iJKn.    Stimbo  (p.  582)  makes  the  rirer  Her- 

ii!B3  and  Pbocaea  the  southern  limits  of  AeoUs  and 

theOKtiiem  at    I<mia.      He    observes   (p.   586), 

that "  as  Homer  makes  one  of  Aeolis  and  Troja, 

ind  the  Aeolians  occnpted  the  whole  country  from 

lix  Bensna  to  the  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

(Ipkns  and  founded    cities,  neither  shall  I  im- 

fnfertiy  make  my  description  by  putting  together 

IlBt  which  is    now  properly  called  Aeolis,  which 

esteada  from  the    Hemius  to  lectnm,  and  the 

oHiiitiy  which  extends  from  Lectum  to  the  Ae- 

KpiB."    Aeolis,  therefore,  properly  so  called,  ex- 

tmfcd  u  iar  north  as  the  promontory  of  Lectum, 

u  the  northem  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Adramyttiuin. 

Tie  bay  of  Adnunyttiam  is    farmed  by  the  S. 

ntst  of   the  monntainaos  tract  in  which  Iliom 

^nd,  by  the  idand  of  Lesbos,  and  by  the  coast  of 

AnBs  S.  of  Adnmyttiom,  which  runs  from  that 

tesn  in  a  SW.  diiwtioa.     The  coast  is  irrrgnlar. 

Swath  of  the  bay  of  Adramyttium  is  a  recess,  at  the 

Bv^hem  pont  of  which   are  the  Hecstcamesi,  a 

ooiarau  group  of  small  islands,  and  the  southern 

bmaliiy  of  which  is  the  projecting  point  of  the 

■BanUDd,  which  lies  nearest  opposite  to  the  southern 

eiunuil}  of  Lesbos.     The  peninsula  on  which  the 

li»ni  rf  Pbocaea  stood,  separates  the  gulf  of  Cume 

n  the  N.  6an  the  bay  of  Smyrna  on  the  S.     The 

Filf  of  Come  leeeiTes  the  rivers  Evcnua  and  CaTcus. 

Tile  tenitay  of  the  old  Aeolian  cities  extended 

Dofdiwini  tma  the  Heimus  to  the  Calcus,  com- 

7f^  the  coast  and  a  tract  reaching  10  or  12 

ailo  inland.    Between  the  bay  of  Adramyttium 

•ad  the Cakos were  the  following  towns; — Cisthene 

(Kv^^n,  Oum-lcoiy,  aa  a  promontory,  a  deserted 

fbce  in  Strabo's  time.     There  was  a  port,  and  a 

o^ifa  nme  in  the  interior,  above  Cisthene.    Fnr- 

tker  aoath  were  Coi7]dumtis  (Kopu^xuTd),  Hera- 

dda('HfuX(!a),and  Attes  ('ArTf  o,  Ajasmat-hn). 

^^"jjkanSJs  and  Hetacleia  once  belonged  to  the 

MpilwMfmw.      Herodotus  (i.   149)  describes  the 

tnet  of  coontiy  whidi  these  Aeolians  possessed,  as 

•^prior  in  fertility  to  the  country  occupied  by  the 

Btin  of  the  Ionian  confederation,  but  inferior  in 

'Sjiiate.    He  enumerates  the  following  II   cities; 

Cane,  called  Pbiicoms;   Letissae,  Neon  Teichos, 

Ttmnis,  CiUa,   Notinm,  A^irocssa,  Pitane,  Ae- 

P">e>  Myrina,  and  Giynexa.    Smyrna,  which  was 

""SHBlly  one  of  them,  and  made  the  number  12, 

M  into  the  hands  of  the  lonians.     Herodotus  says, 

^  then  11  were  all  the  Ae(dian  cities  on  the 

»«nhod,  except  those  in  the  Ida;  "  for  these  are 

^nted"  (i.  151);  and  in  another  pUce  (v.  122) 

™'P^<*w  calls   those   people  AeoUans   who  m- 

Wited  the  IBas,  or  district  of  Bium.       [G.  L.] 

AEPEIA  («««:  Eth.  AiVtinij).  1.  One  of 
™  «evin  Messenian  towns,  offered  by  Agamemnon 
l«  Achilles,  a  lappand  by  Strabo  tj  be  the  same 
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to  Thnria,  aild  by  Pausanias  th«  same  as  Coronc. 
(Horn.  IL  ix.  152;  Strab.  p.  360;  Pans.  iv.  34.  §  5.) 

2.  A  town  in  Cyprus,  situated  on  a  mountain, 
the  ruler  of  which  is  said  to  have  removed  tn  the 
plain,  upon  the  advice  of  Solon,  and  to  have  named 
the  new  town  Soli  in  honour  of  the  Athenian.  There 
is  still  a  place,  called  Epe,  upon  the  mountain  above 
the  nuns  of  Soli.  (Pint.  Sol  26;  Steph.  B.  «.  ».; 
Engel,  Kyprot,  vol.  i.  p.  76.) 

AEPY  (Aln>:  Eth.  KMmts),  a  t»wn  m  Elis,  so 
called  fiom  its  lofty  situation,  is  mentioned  by  Homer, 
and  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Triphylian  town 
Epeium  ('Hir<u)y,  'Evioi',  Aiwiov),  wlucb  stood  be- 
tween Macistus  and  Heraca.  Leake  places  it  on  the 
high  peaked  mountain  which  lies  between  the  \*iliagcs 
of  Vrmd  and  Smema,  about  6  miles  in  direct  distance 
firom  Olympia.  Boblayo  supposes  it  to  occupy  tlie 
site  of  SeUemtta^  the  name  (^  some  ruins  on  a  hill 
between  Platiana  and  Barakou.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  592; 
Xen.  HeU.  iii.  2.  §30;  Pol.iv.  77.  §9,  iv.  80.§  13; 
Stiab.  p.  349;  Steph.  B.  $.  v.;  Stat.  Theb.  iv.  180; 
Leake,  Morta,  voL  ii.  p.  206;  Boblaye,  Rechercha, 
&c.,  pi.136.) 

AEQUI,  AEQUI'CULI  or  AEQUICULA-NI 
(AfKoi  and  A&ovoi,  Strab.;  AIkovoI,  Dion.  Hal.; 
AkouurAoi,  PtoL;  AfxiaAoi,  Diod.),  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  warlike  nations  of  Italy,  who  play  a 
conspcuous  part  in  the  early  history  of  Rome. 
They  inhabited  the  monntainous  district  arotmd  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  and  extending  from  thence 
to  the  Lake  Fucuins,  between  the  Latins  and  the 
Marsi,  and  adjoining  the  Hemici  on  the  east,  and  the 
Sabines  on  tiie  west.  Their  territory  was  subse- 
quently included  in  Latium,  in  the  more  extended 
sense  given  to  that  name  under  the  Boman  empire 
(Strab.  V.  p.  228,  231).  There  appears  no  donht 
that  the  AEQincuu  or  AsQincou  are  the  same 
people  with  the  AEQtn,  though  in  the  nsage  of  later 
times  the  former  name  was  restricted  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  more  central  and  lofty  rallies  of  the 
Apennines,  while  those  who  approached  the  borders 
of  the  Latin  plain,  and  whose  constant  wars  with 
the  Romans  have  made  them  so  familiarly  known  to 
OS,  uniformly  appear  under  the  name  of  Aequi.  It 
is  probable  that  their  original  abode  was  in  the  high- 
land districts,  to  which  we  find  them  again  limited 
at  a  later  period  of  their  history.  The  Aequiculi 
are  forcibly  described  by  Virgil  as  a  nation  of  rude 
mountaineers,  addicted  to  the  chase  and  to  predatory 
habits,  by  which  they  songht  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies <^  their  rugged  and  barren  soil  (Virg.  .ilen. 
viL  747;  Sil.  ItoL  viii.  371;  Ovid.  Fatt.  iii.  93). 
As  the  only  town  he  assigns  to  them  is  Nersae,  the 
site  of  which  is  unknown,  there  is  some  uncertainty 
as  to  the  geographical  position  of  the  people  of  whom 
he  is  speaking,  but  be  appears  to  place  them  next 
to  the  Marsians.  Strabo  speaks  of  them  in  one 
passage  as  adjoining  the  Sabines  near  Cures,  in 
another  as  bordering  cm  the  Latin  Way  (v.  pp.  231, 
237):  both  of  which  statements  are  correct,  if  the 
name  be  taken  in  its  widest  signification.  The  form 
AE4UICOT.ANI  first  appears  in  Pliny  (iii.  12.  §  17), 
who  liowever  uses  Aequiculi  also  as  equivalent  to 
it:  he  appears  to  restrict  the  term  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  vailies  bordermg  on  the  Momi,  and  the  only 
towns  he  assigns  to  them  are  Carseoli  and  Clitemia 
At  a  later  period  the  name  appears  to  have  been 
almost  confined  to  the  popnlation  of  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Salto,  between  Keate  and  the  Lake  Fucinus, 
a  district  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Cicolano, 
evidently  a  corruption  from  Aequicnlanom. 
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So  indication  is  foond  in  any  udent  mtbor  of 
tlirir  origin  or  descent :  bat  their  constant  associa- 
tion with  the  Volscians  would  lead  ns  to  refer  them 
to  a  cnounon  stock  with  that  nation,  and  this  dr- 
cmnstance,  as  well  as  their  podtiixi  in  the  mg^ 
upland  districts  of  the  Apennines,  renden  it  probable 
that  thej  beIon<;ed  to  the  great  Oscan  or  Aosonian 
race,  which,  so  far  as  our  researches  can  extend,  maj 
be  regarded  as  the  primeval  popolation  of  a  large 
part  of  central  Italj.  They  appear  to  have  recraved 
at  a  later  period  a  ooosiderable  amoont  of  Sabine 
influence,  and  probably  some  adnuxture  with  that 
race,  especially  where  the  two  nations  bordered  on 
one  another;  bnt  there  is  no  ground  fur  aaanming 
any  eoaminnity  of  origin  (Niebohr,  toL  L  p.  72; 
Abeken,  Mittd  ItaUea,  pp.  46,  47,  84). 

The  Aeqnians  first  appear  in  Koman  histtny  as 
occnpying  the  mgged  mountain  district  at  the  back 
of  Tibor  and  Pneueste  (both  of  which  always  coo- 
tinuad  to  be  Latin  towns),  and  extending  fitm 
thence  to  the  oonfines  of  the  Hemicans,  and  the 
Talley  of  the  Trems  or  Saeco.  Bat  they  gradnally 
encroached  npon  their  Latin  neighboare,  and  ex- 
tended their  power  to  the  moontain  front  immediately 
above  the  plains  of  Latinm.  Thns  Bola,  which  was 
originally  a  Latin  town,  was  occupied  by  them  for  a 
considerable  period  (Liv.  iv.  49):  and  thongh  they 
were  never  able  to  reduce  the  stnng  ibrtiess  of 
Praeneste,  they  cootinoally  crossed  the  valley  which 
separated  them  firam  the  Alban  hills  and  occupied 
the  heights  of  Ht.  Algidos.  The  great  devetopmcnt 
of  thor  power  was  coincident  with  that  of  the  Vol- 
■dans,  with  whom  they  were  so  constantly  asso- 
ciated, that  it  is  probable  that  the  names  and 
operations  of  the  two  nations  have  frequently  been 
confoanded.  Thns  Niebuhr  has  pointed  oat  that 
the  conquests  assigned  by  the  legendary  histoiy  to 
Coriolanos,  doubtless  represent  not  only  thoee  of  the 
Volsdans,  but  of  the  Aeqnians  also:  and  the  "cas- 
tellom  ad  lacum  Fucinum,"  which  Livy  describes 
(iv.  S7)  as  taken  from  the  Volscians  in  b.  c.  405, 
must  in  all  probability  have  been  an  Aeqnian  fortress 
(Niebuhr,  vol.  L  p.  72,  vuL  ii.  pp.  244,  259).  It 
is  impossible  here  to  recapitulate  the  endless  petty 
wars  between  the  Aeqoians  and  Romans :  the  fol- 
lowing brief  summaiy  will  supply  a  general  outline 
of  their  principal  features. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Aeqm  in  Baman  history 
is  during  the  reign  of  Tarquinios  Prisons*,  who 
waged  war  with  them  with  great  sacoess,  and  re- 
duced them  to  at  least  a  nominal  submission  (Strab. 
T.  p. 231;  Cic.<fe  /tep.ii.  80).  The  second  Taiqum 
is  also  mentioned  as  having  conduded  a  peace  with 
them,  which  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  same  trans- 
action (Liv.  i.  55;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  359).  Bnt 
it  was  not  till  after  the  fall  of  the  Ronan  monarchy 
that  they  appear  in  their  more  formidable  aspect.  In 
B.  c.  494  thiey  are  first  mentioned  as  invading  the 
territory  of  the  I^ins,  which  led  that  people  to 
apply  for  assistance  to  Borne:  and  from  this  time 
forth  the  wars  betweoi  the  Aeqnians  and  Volscians 
OD  the  one  side,  and  the  Bomans  assisted  by  the 
Latins  and  Hemicans  aa  the  other,  were  events  of 
almost  regular  and  ammal  recurrence  ("  statnm  jam 


*  A  tradition,  strangely  at  variance  with  the 
other  accounts  of  their  habits  and  character,  repre- 
sents them  as  the  people  from  whom  the  Boouns 
derived  the  Jus  Fetiale  (Liv.  i.  32;  Dion.  Hal.  ii. 
72).  Others  with  more  pL>u.«ibility  referred  this  to 
the  Aeqm  Falisd  (Serr.  ad  At».  vii.'C95). 
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■e  prope  aoienne  in  singulos  anaos  bellain,'  Uv.  iS. 
1 5).   Notwithstanding  the  exa^rerations  and  poetical 
embellishments  with  whioh  the  history  of  th<»e  wais 
has  been  disguised,  we  may  discern  pretty  clearly 
three  diflerent  periods  or  phiiiw  into  whidi  they  msr 
be  divided.     1.  From  b.  c.  494  to  ahoot  the  time 
of  the  Decemvirate  B.  c.  450  was  the  epoch  of  tilt 
greatest  power  and  successes  of  the  Aeqoians.    in 
B.  c.  463  they  are  first  mentioned  as  encam]dng  on 
Motmt  Algidos,  which  from  thencelbrth  became  the 
constant  scene  of  the  conflicts  between  them  and  the 
Bomans:  and  it  seems   certain   that   during  tbii 
period  the  Latin  towns  id  Bola,  Vitellia,  Coriwi,  La- 
bicnm,  and  Pedum  fell  into  their  hands.    TheaUeged 
victory  of  Cincinnatos  in  B.  c.  458,  on  whicfa  u 
much  stress  has  been  laid  by  some  later  writers 
(Florus  i.  II),  appears. to  have  in  reality  done  litlit 
to  check  their  progress.      2.  From  B.  c  450  to  tlM 
invasicm  of  the  Gauls  their  arms  were  oomparatirriy 
unsuccessfiil :  and  though  we  find  them  still  on- 
tending  on  equal  terms  with  the  Bomans  and  with 
many  vidssitodes  of  fortune,  it  is  clear  that  on  the 
whole  they  had  ket  ground.     The  great  virtoy 
gained  over  them  by  the  dictator  A.  Postumios  To- 
bertna  in  B.  c  428  may  probably  be  regarded  as  the 
tnming-point  of  their  foctimes  (Liv.  iv.  26 — 29; 
Diod.  xii.  64:  Ovid.  Fatt.  vi  721;  Niebuhr,  voL  il 
p.  454):  and  the  year  B.C.  415  is  the  last  in  which 
we  find  them  occt^ying  their  customary  position  <n 
Mount  Algidus  (Liv.  iv.  45).     It  is  not  improbable, 
as  suggested  by  Nidwhr,  that  the  growing  power  ol 
the  Samnites,  who  were  pressing  aa  the  Vokdans 
upon  the  opposite  side,  may  have  drawn  off  tin 
forces  of  the  Aeqnians  also  to  the  support  of  tlwii 
allies,  and  thus  rendered  them  less  able  to  o^  with 
the  power  of  Borne.     Bnt  it  is  certain  that  bcfbn 
the  end  of  this  period  most  of  the  towns  which  they 
had  oonqnerad  fion  the  I.atins  had  been  again 
wrested  firam  their  hands.    3.  After  the  invasion  ot 
the  Gauls  the  Aeqnians  appear  again  in  tiie  field, 
bnt  with  greatly  diminished   resources:    probably 
they  suffered  severely  fron  the  successive  swarms  ol 
batharian  invaders  which  swept  over  this  part  of 
Italy:  and  after  two  nnsuccessfal  campaigns  is  B.C: 
Sf  6  and  385  they  iq>pcar  to  have  abwdoned  the 
oontest  as  hopdess:  nor  does  their  name  again  ap- 
pear in  Boman  history  for  the  space  of  above  80 
years.     But  in  B.  a  304  the  &te  of  their  neigh- 
bours the  Hemicans  aroused  them  to  a  last  stmggK 
which  terminated  m  their  total  defeat  and  subjectioo. 
Thdr  towns  fell  one  after  another  into  the  hands  of 
the  victorious  Bomans,  and  the  Aequian  nation  (says 
Livy)  was  ahnost  utterly  exterminated  (Liv.  ix.  45). 
This  expression  is  however  certainly  exaggerated, 
for  we  find  them  again  having  recourse  to  arms  twice 
within  the  next  few  yews,  though  on  both  oocaaioiu 
without  success  (Liv.  x.  1,  9).     It  was  probsbly 
after  the  last  of  these  attempts  that  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  rights  of  Boman  dtizens:  and  became 
induded  in  the  two  new  tribes,  the  Aniensis  and  Te- 
rentilu^  which  were  created  at  this  period  (Cic.  dt 
Off.  i.  U;  Liv.  X.  9;  Niebuhr,  vol.  iiL  f.  267). 

From  this  time  the  name  of  the  Aequi  altogeth«r 
disappear*  from  histoiy,  and  wonM  seem  to  ban 
fallen  into  disuse,  bdng  probably  mer^  in  that 
of  the  Latins:  but  those  of  Aequicnli  and  Aequico- 
Uni  still  oocnr  for  the  inhabitanU  of  the  uplssd 
and  more  secluded  vallies  which  were  no*  iodiided 
within  the  fimits  of  Latinm,  but  belonged  to  tl» 
fourth  region  of  Augustus:  and  afterwards  to  ti« 
province  called  Valeria.     In  Imperial  time*  ««  «''<" 
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fin]  &t  Anjuicnkm  in  the  valley  of  the  Salto  con- 
stitDliii;  B  regular  miraidpal  bodj,  so  that  "  Res 
PnbEca  Aeqnknlanoram  "  and  a  "  Mnnicipiain  Ae- 
qakobnonan*  are  fbtmd  in  inscriptions  of  that 
yemi  (OieU.  do.  3931;  Xm.  dell.  Itut.  vd.  vi. 
]i.lll,iut.).  Probably  this  was  a  more  aggr^ation 
rf  Kattcwl  Tillages  and  hamleta  such  as  are  still 
jiand  in  the  district  of  the  CieoUmo.  In  the  Liber 
Cdaiaram  (pw  255)  we  find  mention  of  the  "  Edcy- 
lanu  >^,°  eridently  a  cormjAuHi  of  Aeqoiculanns, 
as  is  ahovn  by  the  recorrnice  of  the  same  form  in 
durtos  and  docnuunts  of  the  middle  ages  (Holsten. 
w*.  ad  Clmxr.  f.  156). 

It  is  not  a  little  remaikable  that  the  names  of 

faaaU  any  dties  bekoging  to  the  Aeqnians  have 

hra  tmtsmitted  to  us.     lavy  tells  us  that  in  the 

iman  campaign  of  B.  c.  304,  Jbrtjf-one  Aeqoian 

kms  mre  takoi  by  tlie  Soman  consols  (ix.  45): 

Int  he  mentiau  none  of  them  by  name,  and  from  the 

am  and  rapidity  with  which  they  were  rednced,  It 

b  pniliaUe  that  they  were  places  of  little  importance. 

Utny  of  the  soaller  towns  and  Tillages  now  scat- 

tmd  in  the  hill  ocnntry  between  the  valliee  of  the 

Sacca  and  the  Anio  ]xvtiably  occupy  ancient  sites: 

t««  cf  these,  CiriUUa  and  Olevemo,  present  remains 

rf  uxient  waDs  and  substmctions  of  mde  polygonal 

lanoBiT,  which  may  probably  be  referred  to  a  very 

oriy  period  (Abeken,  Mtttel  Italiai,  pp.  140, 147 ; 

BuBOLdeU.  Itut.  1841,  p.  49).     The  nnmerons 

vetiga  of  ancient  cities  fbnnd  in  the  valley  cf  the 

&d(o,  may  also  belong  in  many  instances  to  the 

Acqniain,  rather  than  the  Aborigines,  to  whom  they 

ion  been  goieraDy  referred.     The  only  towns  ex- 

prasjy  SMgned  to  the  Aeqiiicnli  by  Pliny  and  Pto- 

looy  are  C  ABSEou  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  TVrano, 

aniCuTEBSlA  in  tiiat  of  the  Sallo,     To  these  may 

hi  idded  A1.8A  VvcBtfsis,  which  we  aro  expressly 

teU  by  Liry  was  foonded  in  the  territory  of  the 

Aeqsiins,  tinogh  on  account  cf  its  superior  im- 

poftsDee.  PUny  ranks  the  Albenses  as  a  separate 

I«I*(Plhiyiii.  12. 17 ;  Ptol.iii.  l.§  56;  Liv.  x.  1). 

Vaku,  which  is  assigned  to  the  Aeqoians  by  sereral 

Bnirm  writers,  appears  to  have  been  properly  a 

Sstine  town.    NcBSAE,  mentioned  by  Virgil  (^Aen. 

n.  744)  as  the  chief  place  of  the  Aequicnli,  is  not 

Ktiod  by  any  other  initer,  and  its  site  is  wholly 

MfBrtam.     Besses  these,  Pliny  (/.  c.)  mentions  the 

C<mim,  Tadiates,  Caedici,  and  Alfatemi  as  towns 

'  «  ramnmnities  of  the  Aequicnli,  which  had  ceased 

iOBist  in  his  time:  all  four  names  are  otherwise 

wholly  mknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AEQUIXOCmUM  or  AEQUINOCTIAE  {Fit- 
<i'mal),  a  Boman  fort  in  Upper  Pannonia,  situ- 
alri  gpnc  the  Danube,  and  according  to  the  Notitia 
hapnii,  the  quaiteis  of  a  sqnadion  of  Dalmatian 
anhr.  (Tab.  Pent.;  Itin.Antonin.)  (JW.B.D.] 
AEBOPUS,  a  mountain  in  Greek  Illyna,  on  the 
lirw  Anna,  and  opposite  to  Mount  Asnana.  Aeropus 
fnWdy  oonesponds  to  Trebusm,  and  Asnans  to 
Xtmeriata.  (Lit.  xxxiL  5  ;  Leake,  Northern 
Ceww,  Td.i.  p.  389.) 

AESETUS  (4  AlffDwot),  a  riTsr  of  Northern 
Hfna,  mentioned  by  Homer  (/I  iL  825,  &c.)  as 
lowing  past  Zeleia,  at  the  foot  of  Ida;  and  in  another 
P**ap  {n.  xiL  21)  as  raie  of  the  streams  that  flow 
fr""  Ida.  Accoiding  to  Strabo^s  interpretation  of 
Hawr,  the  Aeaeins  was  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Vim.  The  Aeaepns  is  the  largest  river  of  Mysia. 
**«dinK  to  Stiabo,  it  rises  in  Mount  Cotylns,  one 
<t  the  inmmits  of  Ida  (p.  602),  and  the  distance 
*"•»«««  its  aoorce  and  its  aaliet  is  near  600  stadia. 
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It  is  joined  on  the  left  bank  by  the  Caresus,  another 
stream  which  flows  from  Cotylns;  and  then  taking 
a  NE.  and  N.  course,  it  enters  the  Propontis,  be- 
tween the  month  of  the  Granicns  and  the  city  of 
Cyzicns.  The  modem  name  appears  not  to  b« 
dearly  ascertained.  Leake  calls  it  Boklu.  [6.  L.] 
AESETtNIA  (Aj(r»p»(a;  £lh.  Aeseminus;  but 
Plinyand  laterwriters  have  E8eminns),acityof  Sam- 
ninm,  included  within  the  territory  of  the  Fentrian 
tribe,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Vultnmns,  on  a 
small  stream  flowing  into  that  river,  and  distant  14 
miles  from  Venafnun.  The  Itinerary  (in  which  the 
name  is  corruptly  written  Senti)  places  it  on  the  road 
from  Anfidena  to  Boviannm,  at  the  distance  of  28 
M.  P.  from  the  former,  and  1 8  &om  the  latter ;  but  the 
former  number  is  corrupt,  as  are  the  distances  in  the 
Tabula.  (Itm.  Ant  p.  102;  Tab.  Pent.;  PIm.  iii. 
12.  17;  Ftol.  iii.  1.  §  67;  SU.  Ital.  viU.  568.)  The 
modem  city  of  Iterma  retuns  the  ancient  site  as 
well  OS  name.  The  first  mention  of  it  in  history 
occurs  in  B.  c.  295,  at  wliich  time  it  had  already 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  together  with 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Vultnmus.  (Liv  x.  31.) 
After  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Somnitcs,  a 
cdony,  with  Latin  rights  (cohmia  Latina)  was  settled 
there  by  the  Rnnans  in  B.  c.  264 ;  and  this  is  again 
mmtioned  in  b.  c.  209  as  one  of  the  eighteen  which 
remained  faithful  to  Borne  at  the  most  trying  period 
of  the  Second  Punic  War.  (Liv.  Epit.  xvi.  xxvii. 
10;  Veil.  Pat.  L  14.)  During  the  Social  War  it 
adhered  to  the  Boman  cause,  and  was  gallantly  de- 
fended agiunst  the  Samnite  general  Vettius  Cato,  by 
Marcellns,  nor  was  it  till  after  a  long  protracted  siege 
that  it  was  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender,  b.  c. 
90.  Henceforth  it  continued  in  the  hands  of  the 
confederates  ;  and  at  a  later  period  of  the  contest 
aflorded  a  shelter  to  the  Samnite  leader,  Papins  Mn- 
tilns,  after  his  defeat  by  Sulla.  It  even  b^»me  for 
a  time,  after  the  successive  fall  of  Corfininm  and 
Boviannm,  the  head  quarters  of  the  Italian  allies. 
(Liv.  Epit.  Ixxii,  Ixxiii.;  Appion.  £.  C.  i.  41,  Si ; 
Diod.  xxxvii.  Exc  Phot.  p.  539 ;  Sisenna  op.  Noiaum, 
p.  70.)  At  this  time  it  was  evidently  a  place  of 
importance  and  a  strong  fortress,  but  it  was  so  se- 
verely punished  for  its  defection  by  Sulla  after  the 
final  defeat  of  the  Samnites,  that  Strabo  speaks  of  it 
as  in  his  time  utterly  deserted.  (Strab.  v.  p.  238, 
250.)  We  learn,  however,  that  a  colony  was  sent 
there  by  Caesar,  and  again  by  Augustus;  but  appa- 
rently with  little  success,  on  which  account  it  was  re- 
colonized  under  Nero.  It  never,  however,  enjoyed  the 
rank  of  a  colony,  but  appeara  from  inscriptions  to 
have  been  a  municipol  town  of  some  importance  in 
the  time  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonincs.  To  this 
period  belong  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  and  a  fine 
Roman  bridge,  still  visible;  while  the  lower  parts  of 
the  modem  walls  present  considerable  portions  of 
polygonal  constraction,  which  may  be  assigned  either 
to  the  ancient  Samnite  city,  or  to  the  first  Boman 
colony.  The  modem  dty  is  still  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  contains  about  7000  inhabitants.  (Lib.  Colon, 
pp.  233,  260 ;  Zumpt,  dt  ColonU;  pp.  307,  360, 
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392 ;  Ingcrr.  ap.  Konunelli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  470,  471 ; 
Craven's  Ahniaa,  vol.  ii.  p.  83;  Uoare's  Cliutieal 
Tour,  vol.  L  p.  227.) 

The  coins  of  Aesemia,  which  are  fotuid  only  in 
copper,  and  have  the  legend  aiseiuteio,  belong  to 
the  period  of  the  first  Koman  colon;;  the  style  of 
their  cxecntion  attests  the  influence  of  the  neigh- 
booring  Campania.  (MUluigen,  Numumatique  de 
ritaiir,  f.  218.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AE'SICA,  was  a  lioman  frontier  castle  in  the 
line  of  Hadrian's  lampart,  and  prolnbly  corresponds 
to  the  site  of  Greatchater.  It  is,  however,  placed 
by  some  antiqaaries  at  the  Danish  village  of  jVe- 
therby,  on  the  river  Esk.  It  is  mentioned  by 
George  of  Bavenna,  and  in  the  Notitia  Imperii,  and 
was  the  quarters  of  Cohors  I.  Astorum.  [W.  B.  D.J 
AESIS  (Alms,  Strab.;  Aloimf,  Appi),  a  river  on 
the  east  coast  of  Italy,  which  rises  in  the  Apennines 
near  llatilica,  and  flows  into  the  Adriatic,  between 
Ancona  and  Sena  Gallica ;  it  is  still  called  the  EHno. 
It  constituted  in  early  times  the  boundaiy  between 
the  territory  of  the  Senonian  Gauls  and  Picenum; 
and  was,  therefore,  regarded  as  the  northern  limit  of 
Italy  on  the  side  of  the  Adriatic.  But  after  the  de- 
stmctinn  of  the  Senones,  when  the  confines  of  Italy 
were  extended  to  the  Rubicon,  the  Aesis  became  the 
boundary  between  the  two  provinces  of  Umbria  and 
Piccnnm.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  217,  227,  241 ;  Plin.  iii. 
14.  19;  Mela,  ii.  4;  Ptol.  iii.  I.  §  22,  where  the 
name  is  corruptly  written  "Airioj;  Liv.  v.  35.)  Ac- 
cording to  Silius  Italicus  (viii.  446)  it  derived  its 
appelhition  from  a  PeUsgian  chief  of  that  name,  who 
had  ruled  over  this  part  of  Italy.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Aesinus  of  Appian  {B.  C.  i.  87),  on 
the  banks  of  which  a  great  batUc  was  fought  between 
Heteltus  and  Carinas,  the  lieutenant  <^  Carbo,  in 
B.  c.  82,  is  the  same  witli  the  Aesis  of  other  writers. 
In  the  Itinerary  we  find  a  station  (ad  Aesih)  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  was  distant  12  M.  P. 
from  Sena  GalUca,  and  8  £rum  Ancona.  (Itin.  Ant 
p.  316.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AESlSor  AE'SIUM(Ar(rij,  Ptol.;  Afoioi-, Strab.; 
Eth.  Aesinas,  -atis),  a  town  of  Umbria  situated  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  about  10 
miles  from  its  month.  It  is  still  called  Imi,  and  is 
an  episcopal  town  of  some  consideration.  Pliny  men- 
tions  it  only  as  an  ordinary  muaidpal  town :  bat  we 
learn  iiom  several  inscriptions  that  it  was  a  Bonum 
colony,  though  the  period  when  it  attained  tliis  rank' 
is  unknown.  (Inscrr.  ap.  Gmter.  p.  446.  1,  2; 
Orelli,  no.  3899,  3900;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  359.) 
According  to  Pliny  (ff.  tf.  xi.  42,  97)  it  was  noted 
for  the  excellence  of  its  cheeses. 

The  form  Aesium,  which  is  fonnd  only  in  Strabo, 
is  probably  erroneous,  USaua  being,  according  to 
Kramer,  a  corrupt  reading  for  'P^iausv.  (Strab.  v.  p. 
227;  Ptol.  iii.  1.8  53;  Plin.  iii.  14.  19.)  [E.H.B.] 
AESl'TAE  (AfffiTOU  or  Aicrrro),  Ptol.  v.  19.  §  2; 
eomp.  Bochart.  PhdUg.  ii.  8),  were  probably  the 
inhabitants  of  the  region  upon  the  borders  of  Chal- 
daea,  which  the  Hebrews  designated  as  the  land  of 
Uz  (yoi,i.  I,xv.l7;  ./erenkixv.  20), and  which  the 
70  translating  render  by  the  word  KhaitK  (comp. 
Winer,  BM.  Realworterb.  vol.  ii.  p.  755).  Strabo 
(p.  767)  calb  the  Eegio  Acsifarum  Macina  (Moxii^). 
"They  were  a  nomade  race,  but  from  their  possessing 
houses  and  villages,  had  apparently  settled  pastures 
on  the  Chaldiuan  bonier.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AESON  or  AESO'NIS  (Atruv,  Aurarls:  Elh. 
tdaiivuii),  a  town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  the 
name  of  which  is  derived  from  Acson,  the  father  of 


AESULA. 

Jaaon.    (ApoII.  Rhod.  L  411,  and  Scfa<d.;  Steph. 
B.  t.  v.) 

AE'STUI  (this  is  the  correct  reading),  a  people 
of  Germany,  consisting  of  several  tribes  (Acstun- 
rumgentes),  whose  manners  are  mmately  described 
by  Tacitus  (Germ.  45).  They  dwelt  in  the  NE.  <i 
Germany,  on  the  SE.  or  E.  of  the  Baltic,  bardma; 
on  tlie  Venedi  of  Sarmatia.  In  their  general  aj- 
pearance  and  manners  they  resembled  the  Suevi; 
their  langnage  was  nearer  to  that  of  Britain.  They 
worshipped  the  mother  of  the  gods,  in  whose  honoor 
they  wore  images  of  boars,  which  served  them  as 
amnlets  in  war.  They  hod  little  iron,  and  used 
clubs  instead  of  it.  They  worked  more  patiently  at 
tilling  the  land  than  the  rest  of  the  Germans,  fher 
gathered  amber  on  their  coasts,  selling  it  for  the 
Koman  market,  with  astoiusfament  at  its  price. 
They  called  it  Glatum,  perhaps  Glas,  i.  e.  glau. 
They  are  also  mentioned  by  Cas^iodorus  (^Var.  v. 
Ep.  2.)  They  were  the  occupants  of  the  prcseot 
coast  of  JPruina  and  CourUmd,  as  is  evident  by 
what  Tacitus  says  about  their  gathering  amber. 
Their  name  is  probably  collective,  and  signifies  tlie 
East  men.  It  appears  to  have  reached  Tacitns  in 
the  form  Eatte,  and  is  still  preserved  in  the  modem 
Etthen,  the  German  name  of  the  Esthonianx.  The 
statement  of  Tacitns,  that  the  language  of  the  Acsttii 
was  nearer  to  that  of  Britain,  is  explained  by  Dr. 
Latham  by  the  supposition  that  the  language  of  tlie 
Aestui  was  then  allied  Pru$»ian,  and  that  the  rimi- 
larity  of  this  word  to  BriUth  caused  it  to  be  mis- 
taken for  the  latter.  On  the  various  questions 
respecting  the  Aestui,  see  Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt  i.  ff. 
420 — 422,  and  Latham,  The  Gemumia  of  Tacim, 
p.  166,  seq.  [P.  S.] 

AE'SULA  (£(A.  Aesulanus),  a  city  of  Latiom, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  among  those  which  in  his  tinjo 
bad  entirely  ceased  to  exist  (iiL  5.  §  9).  It  appears 
from  his  statement  to  have  been  one  of  the  eoloniffi 
or  dependencies  of  Alba,  bnt  its  name  does  not  occur 
in  the  early  liisloiy  of  Rome.  In  the  Second  i'uDic 
War,  however,  the  Arx  Aesuhuia  is  mentioned  by 
Livy  as  one  of  the  strongholds  whicli  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  occupy  with  a  garrison  on  the  approach 
of  Hannibal.  (Liv.  xsvi  9.)  The  well-known  allu- 
sion  of  Horace  (Carm.  iii.  29.  6)  to  the  "  declire 
arvum  Acsulao,"  shows  that  its  name  at  least  was 
still  familiarly  known  in  his  day,  whether  the  city 
still  existed  or  not,  and  points  to  its  situation  in  full 
view  of  Rome,  probably  on  the  hills  near  Tibur. 
Gell  has  with  much  probability  placed  it  on  ths 
slope  of  the  mountain  called  Monte  Affiitmo,  about 
2  miles  SE.  of  Tivoli,  which  is  a  conspicuous  ob- 
ject in  the  view  &om  Rome,  and  the  sunuiiit  of 
which  commands  an  extensive  prospect,  so  as  to 
render  it  well  adapted  for  a  look-ont  station.  The 
Arx  mentioned  by  Livy  was  probably  oo  the  summit 
of  the  monntain,  and  the  town  lower  down,  where 
Gell  observed  vestiges  of  ancient  roads,  and  "  many 
foundations  of  the  ancient  walls  in  irregular  block.O 
Nibby  supposes  it  to  have  occupied  a  hill,  called  in 
the  middle  ages  CoOe  Famiiniano,  which  is  a  lower 
offidioot  of  the  same  mountxun,  further  towards  the 
S.;  but  this  position  does  not  seem  to  correspond  so 
well  with  the  expressions  either  of  Livy  or  Horace. 
(Ocll,  Topography  of  Rome,  p.  9;  Nibby,  Z«i»(or(» 
oft  Roma,  vol.  i.  p.  32.)  Velleius  Paterculus  (i.  14) 
speaks  of  a  colony  being  sent  in  the  year  246  B.  c 
to  Aesulvm;  but  it  seems  impossible  that  a  pl^ce 
so  close  to  Rome  itself  should  have  been  colonized  >t 
so  late  a  period,  and  that  no  subsequent  mention 
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^oM  be  baai  of  it;  it  is  therefi»«  probible  that 
n  should  read  AscuiXTX.  [E.  H.  B.] 

A£SrME.    [Obstmb.] 

AETHAEA  (AOoia:  Elk.  AlBcutis),  a  town  of 
'iSasanx  of  imkDOwn  site,  the  inhatritants  of  which 
iTfohed  frmi  Sparta  with  the  Thoiiatae  in  B.  c. 
464.    (Thnc.  I  101 ;  Steph.  B.  ». ».) 

AETHI'CES,  a  barbarons  Ejdrot  clan,  who  lired 
br  ntbaj,  are  placed  bj  Strabo  on  the  Thessalian 
•Ue  of  nulas.  They  are  mentioned  by  Homer, 
irhs  reUes  tliat  the  Centaurs,  expelled  by  Peirithoiu 
fiira  Mt.  Pelion,  took  refuge  among  the  Aethices. 
(Haa.  IL  iL  744;  Stiab.  pp.  327,  434;  Steph.  B. 

AETHIOTIA  (r,  Aieunrto,  Herod,  in.  114;  Kon 
Cass.  Er.  5;  Stnb.  pp.  2,  31,  38,  &c;  Flin.  B.  N. 
T.  8.  §  8,  Ti.  Sa  §  35;  Seneca,  Q.  N.  iv.  2,  &&; 
Ste^  B.:  Etk.  M»ia>(i,  AiBiortit,  Aetbiops,  fsm. 
Aiimit:  Adj.  Al6ioruc6t,  Aetliiopicus:  the  Kusa 
<f  the  Hebrews,  Ezech.  xxxix.  10;  Job.  srriiL  19; 
Ab)«  ix.  7),  correspamda,  in  its  Duae  extended  ac- 
ceplatiai,  to  the  modem  r^ws  of  Nubia,  Samaar, 
Kario/im  and  northern  Abgsiima.  In  describing 
AeUiii^  bowerer,  we  most  distingoish  between  the 
ea^armeiA  of  the  name  as  an  ethnic  or  generic 
ieagoi&sa  on  the  one  hand,  and,  (m  the  other,  as 
tcsoicted  to  tlie  province  or  Idngdom  of  MeroS,  or 
the  drilised  Aethiopia  (ri  Aiiiawia  Mf>  htyvmov, 
at  M  Mfwrrop,  Herod.  iL  146;  Ptd.  iv.  7.) 

Adlnopa,  as  a  generic  or  ethnic  ded^iatioD, 

CDmpdm  the  inhaUtanta  of  A&ica  who  dwelt  be- 

tmtm  the  equator,  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  Atlantic, 

6r  Strabo  speaks  of  Hesperian  AethiopiaDS  S.  of  the 

I'bsnisii  ini  Maori,  and  Herodotos  (iv.  197}  de- 

■nibes  them  as  occnpying  the  whole  of  Soatb  Libya. 

Tbe  name  Aethiopians  is  |BDbably  Semitic,  and  if 

indigBioiu,  cettainly  so,  since  the  Aethiopic  language 

is  pin  Semitic.    Hr.  Salt  says  that  to  this  day  the 

AbnamsBs  call  themselves  Itiajgauan.  The  Greek 

fngnjlien  however  derived  the  name  from  alBa  — 

M,  u^  appfied  it  to  all  the  stm-bumt  dark-com- 

t^exknel  noes  above   Egypt.     Herodotos  (iii.  94, 

ra.  70)  iodnd  speaks  of  Ac^opians  of  Asia,  whom 

Ik  pntabij  so  deagnated  from  their  being  of  a  darker 

lae  tbm  their  immediate  ncighboors.     Like  the 

Actlnoiiaiis  of  the  Nile,  they  were  tribataiy  to  Persia 

in  the  re^  of  Darins.    They  were  a  stiaight-haired 

no,  vhile  their  Libyan  namesakes  were,  according 

to  tbe  lustoriaa,  wo<^y-haired.     Bat  the  expression 

(•Mtbtv  Tpix-fMy  most  not  be  construed  too 

Etenllr,  is  neither  the  ancient  Aethiopians,  as  de- 

f*ctQied  <n  the  nvmoments,  nor  their  modem  repre- 

«taliTes,the  Bishifaies  and  Shangallas,  bave,strictly 

l^kiiig,  the  n^ro-hair.     The  Asiatic  Aethiopians 

*n«  IS  equestrian  people,  wearing  crests  and  head 

omonr  nude  of  the  hide  and  manes  of  horses.    From 

^i«i*i«  (i  c)  we  infer  that  they  were  a  Mongolic 

nwiisdatedinthe  steppes  of  Kurdistan. 

The  bomdaries  of  the  African  Aethiopians  are  ne- 
♦""rilj  indefinite.  If  they  were,  as  seems  probable, 
the  >i»i«an  rf  the  Shangattat,  Bithariet,  and  Nu  - 
iMM,  Uwir  frontiers  may  be  loosely  stated  as  to  the 
S.  the  Abrmnjan  Highlands,  to  the  W.  the  Libyan 
fc"t,  to  the  N.  Egypt  and  Marmarica,  and  to  the 
E-  the  Indisn  Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea,  The  boun- 
"i"  rf  Aethiupia  Prt^ier,  or  Meroe,  will  admit  of 
Don  putjcnlar  definition. 

Tkrir  Eastern  frontier  however  being  a  const  line 
WJ  be  described.  It  extended  from  lat.  9  to  lat. 
MX.  Bet^immg  at  the  headland  rf Prasnm (^Cape 
•I  Cord)),  whoe  Africa  Barbaria  commences,  we 
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come  snecessively  npon  the  promontoiy  of  Shaptum 
(■PoirTcir  tfoi),  Noti  Comn  (Niiroii  Kipas),  Point 
Zmgb  (Zriylt),  Aromata  (ipaitirmv  Siepov.  Cape 
Gaardajm),  ihe  easternmost  point  of  Africa;  the 
headhud  of  Elephas  {'K\tpas :  Djebel  Feeh  or  Cape 
Felix);  Mnemium  (^Myrjiuuiv:  Cape  Caimez),  the 
extreme  spur  of  Mt.  Isium  Q'latov  ifoi),  and,  tliiany, 
the  headland  of  Baziom,  a  little  to  the  sonth  of  the 
Sinus  Immondus,  or  Foot  Bay,  nearly  in  the  parallel 
of  Syene.  The  coast  line  was  much  indented,  and 
oontaioed  some  good  harboors,  Avaliticus  f^us, 
Adttliticos  Sinus,  &c,  which  in  the  Macedonian  era, 
if  not  earlier,  were  the  emporia  of  an  active  commerce 
both  with  Arabia  and  Libya.   (Ptol.;  Strabo;  Plin.) 

From  the  headland  of  Bazium  to  Mount  Zingis,  a 
barrier  of  primitive  rocks  intermingled  with  basalt  and 
limestcme  extends  and  rises  to  a  height  of  8000 
feet  in  some  parts.  In  the  north  of  this  range  were 
the  gold  mines,  from  which  the  Aetliiopians  derived 
an  abundance  of  that  metaL  Aethiopia  was  thus  se- 
parated &om  its  coast  and  harbours,  which  were  ac- 
cessible Cram  the  interior  only  by  certain  gorges,  the 
caravan  roads.  The  western  slope  of  this  range  was 
also  steep,  and  the  streams  were  rapid  and  dten 
dried  up  in  snmmer.  A  tract,  called  the  eastern 
desert,  accordingly  intervened  between  the  Arabian 
hills  and  the  Nile  and  its  tributary  the  Astaboras. 
The  river  system  of  Aethiopia  differed  indeed  consi- 
derably fixon  that  of  Egypt.  The  Nile  from  its 
junction  with  the  Astaboras  or  Tacaxze  presented, 
daring  a  course  of  nearly  700  miles,  alternate  rapids 
and  cataracts,  so  that  it  was  scarcely  available  for 
inland  navigation.  Its  fertilising  overflow  was  also 
mnch  restricted  by  high  escarped  banks  of  limestone, 
and  its  allnvial  deposit  rarely  extended  two  miles  on 
either  side  of  the  stream,  and  mure  frequently  covered 
only  a  narrow  strip.  Near  the  river  dhourra  or  millet 
was  rudely  cultivated,  and  canals  now  choked  up  with 
sand,  show  that  the  Aethiopians  practised  the  art  of 
irrigation.  Further  &om  the  Nile  were  pastures  and 
thick  jimgle-forests,  where,  in  the  rainy  seasons,  the 
gadfly  prevailed,  and  drove  the  herdsmen  and  their 
cattle  into  the  Arabian  hills.  The  jungle  and  swamps 
aboonded  with  wild  beasts,  and  elephants  were  both 
caught  for  sale  and  used  as  food  by  the  natives.  As 
rain  falls  scantily  in  the  north,  Aethiopia  must  have 
contained  a  considerable  portion  of  waste  land  beside 
its  eastern  and  western  deserts.  In  the  south  the 
Abyssinian  highlands  are  tlie  cause  of  greater  hn- 
midity,  and  consequently  of  more  general  fertility. 
The  whole  of  this  region  has  at  present  been  very 
imperfectly  explored.  The  natives  who  have  been 
fi>r  centuries  carried  off  by  their  northern  neigh- 
bonrs  to  the  slave-markets  are  hostile  to  strangers. 
Brace  and  Burckhardt  skirted  only  the  northern 
and  southern  borders  of  Aethiopia  aboveMeroS:  jimgle 
fever  and  wild  beasts  exclude  the  traveller  from  the 
valleys  of  the  Astapus  and  Astaboi-as :  and  the  sands 
have  buried  most  of  the  cultivable  soil  of  ancient 
Aethiopia.  Tet  it  is  probable  that  two  thousand 
years  have  made  few  changes  in  the  general  aspect 
of  its  inhabitants. 

The  population  of  this  vague  r^on  was  a  mixturo 
of  Arabian  and  Libyan  races  in  combination  with  the 
genuine  Aethiopians.  The  latter  were  distinguished 
by  well  formed  and  supple  limbs,  and  by  a  facial 
outline  re^emblmg  the  Caucasian  in  all  but  its  in- 
clination to  prominent  lips  and  a  somewhat  sloping 
forehead.  The  elongated  Nubian  eye,  depictured  on 
the  monuments,  is  still  seen  in  the  Shangallas.  As 
neither  Greeks  nor  Bomans  penetrated  beyond  Napata, 
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the  aodent  capital  of  MeroE,  oar  socoonts  of  the 
Tarioas  Aethiopian  tribeii  ore  extremely  scanty  and 
perplexing.  Their  principal  dirisions  were  tlie  Calobi, 
the  Blominyes,  the  Ictbyophogi,  the  Macrabii,  and 
the  Troglodytae.  But  besides  these  were  various 
tribes,  probably  howeiw  of  the  same  stock,  which 
were  designated  according  to  their  pecaliar  diet  and 
employments.  The  Rhizophagi  or  Bootr-eaters,  who 
fed  upon  dhouna  kneaded  with  the  bark  of  trees ;  the 
Creophagi,  who  lived  on  boiled  flesh,  and  were  a 
pa-toral  tribe;  the  Chelenophagi,  whose  food  was 
shell-fish  caught  in  the  saline  estuaries;  the  Acrido- 
phagi  or  locust-  eaters ;  the  Struthophagi  and  Ele- 
phantophagi,  who  hunted  the  ostrich  and  elephant, 
and  some  others  who,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  Gagaada,  took  their  name  from  a  particolar 
locality.  The  following,  however,  had  a  fixed  ha- 
bitation, although  we  find  them  occasionally  men- 
tioned at  some  distance  from  the  probable  site  <^  the 
main  tribe, 

(1.)  The  Blehhtes,  and  Meoababi,  who  dwelt 
between  the  Arabian  hills  and  the  Tacazz^  were  ac- 
cording to  Qnatremtoe  de  Quincy  {Mmoiret  tur 
TEgypfe,  ii.  p.  127),  the  ancestors  of  the  modem 
£i$charieSf  whom  earlier  writers  denominate  £e;a5  or 
Sedjag.  Theypractised  a  rudekiod  of  agriculture;  but 
the  greater  part  were  herdsmen,  hunters,  and  caravan 
guides.  [Blemmyes.]  (2)  Icthyophagi  or  fish- 
eaters,  dwelt  on  the  sea  coast  between  the  Sinus 
Adulicns  and  the  Regio  Troglodytica,  and  of  all  these 
savage  races  were  probably  the  least  civilised.  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  the  Icthyopha;;i  were  a  degraded 
branch  of  the  Troglodytae.  Their  dwellings  were 
clefts  and  holes  in  the  rocks,  and  they  did  not  even 
pos.se3»  any  fishing  implements,  bat  fed  on  the  fish 
which  the  ebb  left  behind.  Yet  Herodotus  informs 
lis  (iii.  20)  that  Cambyses  employed  Icthyophagi 
from  Elephantine  in  Upper  Egypt,  as  spies  previous 
to  his  expedition  into  the  interior  —  an  additional 
proof  of  the  uncertain  site  and  wide  dispersion 
of  the  Aethiopian  tribes.  (3)  The  Macrobii  or 
long-lived  Aethiopians. —  Of  thi?  nation,  if  it  were 
not  the  people  of  Mcroc,  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
the  site.  From  the  account  of  Herodotus  (iii.  17)  it 
appears  that  they  were  advanced  in  civilisation,  since 
they  possessed  a  king,  laws,  a  prison,  and  a  market; 
ondetstood  the  working  of  metals,  had  gold  in  abun- 
dance, and  had  made  some  progress  in  the  arts.  Yet 
of  agriculture  they  knew  nothing,  for  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  bread.  Herodotus  phtces  them  on  the 
shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean  "  at  the  fiirthest  comer  of 
the  earth."  But  the  Persians  did  not  approach  their 
abode,  and  the  Greeks  spoke  of  the  Macrobii  only 
from  report.  Brace  (ii.  p.  554)  places  them  to  the 
north  of  Fazuila,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  gold 
countries,  Cuba  anid  Nuba,  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile, 
and  regards  them  as  Shimgalltu.  (4)  The  Tro- 
oiADYTAE  or  cave-dwellers  were  seated  between  the 
Blemmyee  and  Megabari,  and  according  to  Agathar- 
cides  (ap.  Diod.  i.  30.  §  3,  iii.  32,  33)  they  >vete 
herdsmen  with  their  separate  chiefs  orprinces  of  tribes. 
Then:  habitations  were  not  merely  clefts  in  the  rocks, 
but  carefully  wrought  vaults,  laid  out  in  cloisters  and 
squares,  like  the  catacombs  at  Naples,  whither  in 
the  rainy  season  they  retired  vrith  their  herds.  Their 
food  was  milk  and  clotted  blood.  In  the  dry  months 
they  occupied  the  pastures  which  slope  westward  to 
the  Astoboras  and  Nile. 

The  boundaries  of  Aethiopia  Proper  (ri  A.!$itm{a 
CxJp  Atyiwrou)  are  more  easy  to  determine.  To  the 
touth  indeed  they  arc  uncertain,  but  probably  com- 
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menced  a  little  ahore  the  modem  village  of  KAarton 
where  the  Sahr  el  Azrek,  Blue  or  Dark  Biver,  nuita 
with  the  BoAr  tl  Abiad,  or  White  Nile.  (Lat.  IS 
37'  N.,  long.  33°  £.)  The  desert  a!  BaMioHda  a 
the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  formed  its  western  limit 
its  eastern  frontier  was  the  river  Astaboras  and  ib 
northern  upland  of  Abyssinia — the  Kptjfirol  ri) 
'ApaSias  of  Diodorus  (i.  33).  To  the  N.  Aethiopi 
was  bounded  by  a  province  called  Dodecascboenns  a 
Aethiopia  Aegypti — •  debateable  land  subject  sune 
times  to  the  Thebaid  and  sometimes  to  the  kings  U 
Meroi!.  The  high  civilisation  of  Aethiopia,  as  at 
tested  by  historians  and  confirmed  by  its  monameols 
was  confined  to  the  insular  area  of  Meroe  and  t< 
Aethiopia  Aegypti,  and  is  more  particularly  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  Meroe. 

The  connection  between  Egypt  and  Aethiopia  was 
at  all  periods  very  intimate.     The  inhabitants  <^ 
the  Nile  valley  and  of  Aethiopia  were  indeed  brandies 
of  the  same  Hamite  stream,  and  differed  (aily  in 
degree  of  civilisation.  ^Vhether  religion  and  the  aits 
descended  or  ascended  the  Nile  has  lon^  been  a 
subject  of  discussion.     From  Herodotus  (ii.  39)  it 
would  appear  that  the  worship  of  Ammcxi  and  Osiris 
(Zeus  and  Dionysus)  was  imparted   by  Meroe  t« 
Egypt.     The  annual  procesiiion  of  the  Holy  Ship, 
with  the  shrine  of  the  Kam-headed  god,  from  Thebes 
to  the  Libyan  side  of  the  Nile,  as  depicted  on  the 
temple  of  Earoak  and  on  several  Nubian  monmnents, 
probably  commemorates  the  migration  of  Ammon- 
worship  from  MeroS  to  Upper  Egypt.     Diodoms  also 
says  (iii.  3)  that  the  people  above  Meroe  worship 
Isis,  Pan,  Heracles,  and  Zeus :  and  his  assertion  would 
be  confirmed  by  monuments  in  Upper  Nnlda  bearing 
the  head  of  Isis,  &c,  conld  we  be  certain  of  the  d»tc 
of  their  erection.    The  Aetliiopian  monarchy  was 
even  more  strictly  sacerdotal  than  that  of  Egypt,  st 
least  the  power  of  the  priesthood  waa  longer  undis- 
puted. "  In  Actliiopia,"  says  Diodorus  (iii.  6),  "  the 
priests  send  a  sentence  of  death  to  the  king,  when 
they  think  he  has  lived  long  enough.     The  order  to 
die  is  a  mandate  of  the  gods."  In  the  age  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  (b.  0.284 — ^246)  however  an  important 
revolution  took  place,  Ergamcnes,a  monarch  who  had 
some  tincture  of  Greek  arts  and  philosophy,  put  all 
the  priests  to  death  (Diod.  iii.  6.  §  3),  and  plundered 
their  golden  temple  at  Napata  {Barlcal  ?).     If  He- 
rodottia  (ii.  100)  were  not  misinJformed  by  the  priests 
of  Memphis,  18  Aethiopian  kings  were  among  the 
predecessors  of  Sesortasen.  The  monuments  howerer 
do  not  record  this  earlier  dynasty.   Sesortasen  is  said 
by  the  same  historian  to  have  conquered  Acthiopa 
(Herod,  ii.  106);  bnt  his  occupation  must  have  been 
merely  transient,  since  he  also  affirms  that  the  country 
aboveEgypthadneverbeenconquered  (iiL21).    But 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  century  B.  c.  an  Aethi- 
opian dynasty,  the  25th  of  Egypt,  reigned  in  Lower 
Egypt,  and  contained  three  kings— -Sabaco,  Sebichus, 
and  Taracos  or  Tirhakah.    At  this  epoch  the  anaaU 
of  Aethiopia  become  connected  with  universal  history. 
Sabaco  and  his  successors  reigned  at  Napata,  probably 
seated  at  that  bend  of  the  Nile  where  the  rocky 
island  of  Mogrob  divides  its  stream.    The  invasion 
of  Egypt  by  the  Aethiopian  king  was  little  more 
than  a  change  of  dynasty,  as  the  royal  famiKes  of 
the  two  kingdoms  had  previously  been  united  by  in- 
termarriages.    Bocchoris,  the  hist  Egyptian  monarch 
of  the  24th  dynasty,  was  put  to  a  cracl  dcsth  by 
Sabaco,  yet  Diodoms  (i.  60)  commends  the  latter  as 
exempbrily  pons  and  merciful.  Herodotus  (ii.  IS') 
represents  Sabaco  as  substituting  for  criminals  ««>- 
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fniaofy  biaai  in  the  mhies  for  tha  pmuahment  of 
daih.  Diodanu  al»  celebrates  tin  mildness  and 
jioace  of  aaodier  Aetliiopiui  Idng,  whom  he  calls 
Actisues,  and  nunoors  of  such  Tirtnes  may  hare 
|ncand  fcr  the  Aethiopian  race  the  ephhet  <i  "  the 
blmaleiL"    (Horn.  IL  i  433.) 

Sebickiis,  the  So  or  Sera  of  the  Scriptoies,  \ns 
the  sdo  and  taccessar  of  Sabaea     He  was  aa  ally 
cf  HiEfaea,  king  oflraael;  hot  be  was  Doable,  or  too 
tarJT  ia  his  monrenients,  to  pnreot  the  capture  of 
Sunsia  by  Shalmaneser,  img  of  Assyria,  in  B,  c. 
721    One  resnlt  of  the  captivity  of  Israel  was  an 
jdwi  gf  Hdnvw  exilea  into  Egypt  and  Aethiopis, 
aai  etataaSr  the  diasennnation  of  the  Moeaic  re- 
iax  in  the  country  north  of  Elephantine.     Befon 
this  atastnjihe,  the   Psalmist  and   the  Prophets 
(Aab,  hzxriL  4;  Itaiab,  zx.  S ;  AaAwn,  iiL  9; 
EsA.  nx.  4)  had  edebrated  the  military  power  of 
the  Aethkiiaaos,  and  tiae  historical  writings  of  the 
Jen  nrotd  their  invasions  of  Palestine.     Isaiah 
(m.  18)  pndicta  the  return  of  Israel  from  the  land 
«f  Cash;  and  the  itaiy  of  Queen  Candaoe's  treasnrer, 
ia  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (ch.  Tlii.),  shows  that 
d»  Hebrew  Scriptorea  were  cnrrent  in  the  more 
miliad  farts  of  that  region.     SebichnB  was  soe- 
otM  by  Tirfaakah  —  the  Tuens  or  Tarecns  of 
Msnctiu.    The  conunentatcvs  «i  the  Book  of  Kings 
(3. 19)  asaaOy  describe  this  monarch  as  an  Ara- 
Un  chieftain;  bat  his    name  is  reon'ded  on  the 
pRfyko  of  a  temple  at  Medutet-Aboo,  and  at  Gtbel- 
A-BmUi,  or  BarkaL,  in  Knbia.     He  was,  thetetbre, 
<ifA<thio]iianlmeage.     Strabo(L  p.61,  xr.  p.  687) 
an,  that  Tirfaakah   riraUed   Sesortasen,  or  Ba- 
aioca  UL,  ia  ius  conquests,  which  extended  to  the 
filn  of  Hercoks,  meaning,  probably,  the  Phoe- 
QBai  KttlnneBts  on  the  northern  coast  of  Airica. 
Fraa  Hebrew  records  (2  Kiitg$,  xviii,  xix.;  Itaiak, 
Qxri,  nzTii.),  we  know  that  'Hrhakah  was  on  his 
nsnh  ts  relieve  Jodaea  from  the  invasion  of  Scs- 
■tkerib  (b.c  588);  bnt  his  advance  was  rendered 
snaeeeaaiy  by  the  pestilenoe  whidi  swept  off  the 
Aafnaa  army  near    Pdnsiam  (Herod.  iL   141 ; 
HaiajnIL  BierogL  I  SO).    Tirhafaih,  however,  was 
mmfn  oaly  in  the   Thebud:  one,  if  not  two, 
Mtive  Egyptian  kings,  reigned  contemporaneously 
lilh  lim  at  liemphis  and  Sais.     According  to  the 
BxriTtua  at  Gebd-eUBirhd,  Tirhakah  reigned  at 
\aA  twenty  yean  in  Uppra:  Egypt.     Herodotus,  in- 
M,  rtgaids  the  25th  or  Aethiopian  dynasty  in 
E0ft  as  umiaiaed  in  the  reign  anl  person  rf  Sa- 
tan aboe,  to  whom  he  assigns  a  period  rf  fifty 
yan.    But  there  were  certainly  three  monardis  of 
tin  be,  sad  a  fourth,  Amroeiis,  is  mentioned  in 
k  list  of  Ensebina.     The  historian  (ii.  139)  a»- 
■^  the  retirement  of  the  last  Aethiopian  monarch 
.•  s  btBo,  which  may  perhaps  be  interpreted  as  a 
■aadale  from  the  hierarchy  at  Kapata  to  forego  his 
"wpostsbdow  Fhihw. 

ta  the  reign  rf  Piammetichus  (b.  a  630),  the 
*■'»  wn-ca»te  of  Egypt  migrated  into  Aetfaiopia. 
^it^iitm  (S.  30)  says  that  the  deserters  (Auto- 
■HijKltUinadistnctasranatefram  the  Aethio- 
H>  BetnpoGs  (Napata)  as  that  city  was  from 
u^antine.  Bat  this  statement  would  carry  them 
Wo»  kt.  18*,  the  extreme  Kmit  of  Aethiopian 
"^itiw.  Diodoros  (L  67)  describes  the  Auto- 
»|*»ii(ttledm  the  most  fertile  r^;>on  of  Aethio- 
¥*■  Sorth-wert  of  Heioe,  however,  a  tribe  had 
?»l**eJ  themselves,  whom  the  geogra;diers  call 
™™j™t»e,  the  Asmach  of  Herodotus  (ii.  30; 
"^  "S.  pi  786;  Plin.  H.  30),  and  then  is 
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reason  to  consider  these,  who  frran  their  name  may 
have  once  composed  the  Irft  wing  of  the  Egyptian 
army,  the  exiled  war-caste.  In  that  frontier  po- 
sition they  would  have  been  available  to  their 
adopted  conntiy  as  a  permanent  garrison  against 
invasion  from  the  north. 

The  Persian  dynasty  was  scarcely  established  in 
Egypt,  when  Cambyses  undertook  an  expeditjop 
into  Aethiopia.  He  prepared  for  it  by  sending 
certain  Icthyophagi  from  Elophantiiic  as  envoys,  or 
rather  as  spies,  to  the  king  of  the  Macrobians. 
(Herod,  iii.  17 — 35.)  But  the  invasion  was  so 
Ul-planned,  or  encountered  such  physical  obstacles 
in  the  desert,  that  the  Persian  army  returned  to 
Mempbi*)  enfeebled  and  disheartened.  Of  this  in- 
road tha  magazines  of  Cambyses  (raiutta  KaitSi- 
am>,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  15),  probably  the  town  cf  Cambysb 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  29),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mile, 
near  its  great  cturve  to  the  west,  was  the  only  per- 
manent record.  The  Persian  occupation  of  the  Mile- 
ralley  opened  the  oonntry  above  Pbilae  to  Greek 
travellers.  The  philosopher  Oemocritus,  a  little 
younger  than  Herodotus,  wrote  an  account  of  the 
hieroglypliics  of  HeroS  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  49),  and 
from  this  eta  we  may  probably  date  the  establish- 
ment of  Greek  emporia  upon  the  shore  of  the  Bed 
Sea.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  the  arts,  as  well  as  the 
enterprise  of  the  Greeks,  entered  Aethiopia,  and  led  to 
the  destruction  of  the  sacerdotal  government,  and  to 
the  foundation  or  extension  of  the  Hellenic  colonies 
Dire-Berenices,  ArsinoS,  Adule,  Ptdemais-TherSn, 
on  the  coast,  where,  imtil  the  era  of  the  Saracen 
invasion  in  the  7th  century  a.  d.,  an  active  trade 
was  carried  on  between  Libya,  Arabia,  and  Western 
India  or  Ceylon  (Opbir?  Taprobane). 

In  the  reign  of  Augustas,  the  Aethiopaans,  under 
their  Queen  Candace,  advanced  as  far  as  the  Boman 
garrisons  at  Patembole  and  Elephantine.  They 
wrae  repolsed  by  C.  Petronius,  the  legstns  of  the 
prefect  (^  Egypt,  Aelius  Gallus,  who  placed  a  Boman 
garrison  in  Premnis  {Ibrini),  and  pursued  the  re- 
treating army  to  the  neigbbooifaood  of  Mapsta. 
(Di(m  Cass.  Hv.  S.)  In  a  second  campoign  Pe- 
tranins  compelled  Candace  to  send  overtures  of 
peace  and  submission  to  Augustus  (b.  c  22 — 23) 
Bat  the  Boman  tenure  of  Aethiopia  above  Egypt 
was  always  precarious;  and  in  Diocletian's  reign 
(a.  d.  284 — 305),  the  cotmtry  south  of  Philae  was 
ceded  generally  by  that  emperor  to  the  Nubae. 
Under  the  Bomans,  indeed,  if  not  earlier,  the  popu- 
Ution  of  Aethiopia  had  become  almost  Arabian,  and 
continued  so  after  the  establishment  of  Christian 
churches  and  sees,  until  the  follovrers  of  Mahomet 
overran  the  entire  region  from  the  sources  of  the 
Astaboraa  to  Alexandria,  and  confirmed  the  pre* 
dominance  of  their  race. 

Sach  were  the  general  divigians,  bribes,  aikd  history ' 
of  Asthioiiia  in  the  wider  impart  of  the  term.  In 
the  interior,  and  agun  beginning  frtsn  the  south 
near  the  sources  of  the  Astaboras  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing districts.  Hear  the  headland  Elephas  were 
the  Ubsyli  (M(SovAoi),  the  MoUbae  (MoAlSoi),  and 
Soboridae  (2o8apl8ai)  (Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  38).  Next,  the 
Begio  Axiomitarnm  [Axuhe],  immediately  to  tho 
north  of  which  vras  a  province  called  Tenesis  (T»|i'«- 
(rW)  occapied  by  the  Sembritao  of  Strabo  (p.  770), 
or  Semborritao  of  Pliby  (ff.  A^.  vL  80.  §  36).  North 
of  Tenesis  was  the  Lake  Coloe,  and  between  the 
Adulitae  and  Mount  Taurus  on  the  coast  were  the 
Colobi,  who  according  to  Agatharcides  (op.  Diod.  iii. 
32)  practised  the  rite  of  drcumcigimi,  and  dwelt  in 
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n  vrooij  and  moantainoiu  district  (tK<ros  Ko\oSm>, 
Stnib.  L  c;  tfos  KoAo^uy,  Ptol.  ir.  8).  Above  these 
were  the  Memnones  (^Mffiyoyth'),  a  name  celebrated 
by  the  post-Homeric  poets  of  the  Trojan  war,  and 
who  are  supposed  bj  some  to  hare  been  a  colony 
froln  Western  India  {PhUologiad  Museum,  Toi  ii. 
p.  146);  and  above  tiieee,  north  of  the  Blemmyes 
and  Megabari,  are  the  Adiabarae,  who  skirted  to  the 
east  the  province  of  Dodeca»:hoenas  oar  Aethiopia 
above  Egypt.  Bat  of  all  these  tribes  we  know  the 
names  only,  and  even  these  very  imperfectly.  Modem 
travellers  can  only  conjecturally  connect  them  with 
theBedjat,  Bitchariet,  ShangalUu,  and  other  Nubian 
or  Arabian  races ;  and  neither  Greeks  nor  Bomans 
surveyed  the  neighbonrhood  of  their  colonies  beyond 
the  high  roads  which  led  to  their  prindpal  havens 
on  the  Red  Sea. 

The  western  portion  of  Aethiofna,  owing  to  its 
generally  arid  character,  was  mach  more  scantily 
peopled,  and  the  tribes  that  shifted  over  rather  than 
occnped  its  scanty  pastures  were  mostly  of  Libyan 
origin,  a  mixed  Negro  and  Barabra  race.  Parallel 
with  the  Astapos  aol  the  Nile  after  their  con&uence, 
stretched  a  limestone  range  of  hills,  denominated  by 
Ptolemy  the  Aethiopian  monntains  (rit  AiSiowiKit 
iftl,  iv.  8).  They  separated  Aethiopia  from  the 
Ganunantes.  West  of  the  elbow  land  which  lay 
between  Mcroe  and  Napata  was  a  district  called 
Tetgedom.  North  of  Tergednm  the  Nubae  came 
down  to  the  Nile-bank  between  the  towns  of  Primis 
Parva  and  Phturi;  and  northward  of  these  were  the 
above-mentioned  Euonymitae,  who  extended  to  Pselcis 
in  lat  23°. 

In  the  region  Dodecaschoenns  or  Aethiopia  above 
Egypt  were  the  following  towns:  Uiera  SvcAHnnis 
i'ltfii  iuKifurot:  Ptol.;  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  32;  Itin. 
Anton,  p.  162 :  'SuKiitaov,  Philostrat.  ApoU.  Tt/an. 
iv.  2),  tiie  sonthemmost  town  of  the  district  (  Wadi/_ 
Maharrakah,  Bnrckhaidt's  7rat'eb,p.  100) ;  Cobte 
(Ko/n-la  Trpant,  Agartharcides,  p.  22 ;  It.  Anton. 
p^  1 62),  Korii,  (oai  miles  north  of  Hieia  Sycamines ; 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile  Tachompso 
(Tttxoiu^:  Herod,  ii.  29;  Mela,  i.  9.  §2:  Mero- 
KOfu^,  PtoL  iv.  5;  Tacompeos,  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  35) 
was  situated  npon  an  island  (probably  Demi)  upon 
the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  and  was  occupied  by 
Aethiopians  and  Egyptians.  Upon  the  opposite  bank 
was  Pselcis  (VtTMis,  Stiab.  p.  820;  Aristid.  Aegm. 
i.  p.512).  It  was  built  in  the  era  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  its  erection  was  so  injurious  to  Tachompso,  that 
the  latter  came  to  be  denominated  Contra  Pselcis,  and 
lost  its  proper  appellation.  Pselcis  was  eight  miles 
from  Hiera  Sycamines,  and  the  head-quarters  of  a 
cohort  of  German  horse  (_Not  Imp.)  in  the  Ibxnan 
period.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  was  ToTZis 
\Diclardscheh),  where  some  remarkable  monuments 
still  exist:  and  Tathis  (Toir/t,  Olympiad,  ap.  Pho- 
tium,  80,  p.  194 ;  TaOis,  Ptol.  iv.  5),  opposite  to 
which  was  Contra-Taphis  (  Teffah),  where  ruins  have 
l)een  ^covered,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
are  large  stono-qnarries.  Finally,  Pakembole, 
the  frontier-garrison  of  Egypt,  where  even  so  late  as 
the  4th  century  A.  D.  a  Roman  legion  was  stationed. 

Pliny,  in  his  account  of  the  war  vrith  Candace 
(b.  c.  22),  has  preserved  a  brief  record  of  the  route 
of  Petronins  in  his  second  invasion  of  Meroe,  which 
contains  the  names  of  some  places  of  importance. 
The  Roman  general  passed  by  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
through  Dongola  and  Nubia,  and  occupied  or  halted 
at  the  following  stations:  Pselcis,  Primis  Magna,  or 
Premnis  (_Ibrim)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
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Phturis  (Farrat),  and  Aboccis  or  Abnnds  (_Aho' 
rimbel,  Iptambui  on  the  left,  Cambysis  (raiuttt 
Kofigiaov)  and  Atteva  or  Attoba,  near  the  third 
cataract.  If  Joseph  us  can  be  relied  upon  indeed, 
the  Persians  must  have  penetrated  the  Nile-valW 
much  higher  np  than  the  Romans,  and  than  either 
Herodotus  or  Dicdonis  (i.  34)  will  permit  us  to 
snppose.  For  the  Jewish  historian  (^Antig,  ii.  10) 
represents  Cambyses  as  conquering  the  cajntal  of 
Aethiopia,  and  changing  its  name  &om  Saba  ts 
Meroe. 

The  architectural  remains  of  Xnbia  belong  to 
Merog  and  are  briefly  described  under  that  head.  To 
MeroS  also,  as  the  centre  and  perbapa  the  creature 
of  the  inland  trade  of  Aethiopia,  we  refer  for  an  ar- 
comvt  of  the  natnral  and  artifidal  productioiu  of  tiie 
land  above  Egypt. 

The  principal  modem  travellers  who  have  expb>r«d 
or  described  the  country  above  Egypt  are  Bracr, 
Burckhardt,  Belzoni,  Minutoli,  Gan  and  Raseilini. 
Lord  Valentia  and  Mr.  Salt's  Travels,  Waddington  and 
Banbury's  Journals,  Riippel's  and  Cailleand's  Travek, 
&c., "  Ueeren's  Historical  Researches,"  voL  i.  pp.285 
— 473,and  the  geographical  work  of  IBtter  have  been 
consulted  for  the  preceding  article.        [W.  B.  D.J 

AETNA  (Alrnj :  JEtA.  Airvowi,  Aetnensis),  a  city 
of  Sicily,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  moantain  of  the 
same  name,  on  its  southern  declivity.     It  was  ori- 
ginally a  Sicclian  city,  and  was  called  Ikessa  or 
Inessum  ("IniffO'a,  Thac.  Strab.;  'l»T|<r<roi',  Steph. 
Byz.  V.  Afmi ;  Diodoms  has  the  corrupt  form  'Er- 
»Tj(r(o):  but  after  the  death  of  Hieron  1.  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  colonists  whom  he  had  established  at 
Catana,  the  latter  withdrew  to  Inessa,  a  place  of 
great  natural  strength,  which  they  occupied,  and 
transferred  to  it  the  name  of  Aetna,  previously  given 
by  Hieron  to  his  new  colony  at  Catana.  [Catana.] 
In  consequence  of  this  they  continued  to  r^srd 
Hieron  as  their  oekist  or  founder.   (Diod.  xi.  76; 
Strab.  vi.  p.  268.)    The  new  name,  however,  appwus 
not  to  have  been  universally  adopted,  and  we  find 
Thncydides  at  a  later  period  still  employing  the  old 
appellation  of  Inessa.     It  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
the  power  of  the  Syracusans,  and  was  occupied  ty 
them  vrith  a  strong  garrison ;  and  in  B.  c.  426  we 
find  the  Athenians  under  Laches  in  v^  attempting 
towrestitfromtheirhands.  (Thuc.iii.  103.)  IMring 
the  great  Athenian  expedition,  Inessa,  as  well  as  the 
neighbooiing  city  of  Hybla,  continued  steadfast  in  the 
alliance  of  Syracuse,  on  which  account  their  lands 
were  ravaged  by  the  Athenians.     (Id.  vi.  96.)    At 
a  subsequent  period  the  strength  of  its  poation  as  « 
fortress,  rendered  it  a  place  of  importancein  the  ciril 
dissensions  of  Sicily,  and  it  became  tlie  refuge  of  the 
Syracusan  knights  who  had  opposed  the  elevation  of 
IMonysius.    But  m  B.  o.  403,  Oiat  despot  made  him- 
self master  of  Aetna,  where  he  soon  after  established 
a  body  of  Campanian  mercenaries,  who  had  previously 
been  settled  at  Catana.     These  continued  faithiu'  to 
Dionysius,  notwithstanding  the  general  defection  of 
his  allies,  during  the  Carthaginian  invasion  in  B.  C 
396,  and  retained  possession  of  the  dty  till  B.C.  339, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Timoleon,  and  its  Campanian 
occupants  put  to  the  sword.  (Diod.  xiii.  113,  »'•  h 
8,  9,  14,  58,  61,  xvi.  67,  82.)    Wefind  nomeuli<w 
of  it  from  this  time  till  the  days  of  Cicero,  who  re- 
peatedly speaks  of  it  as  a  municipal  town  of  consi- 
derable importance;  its  territory  being  one  of  the 
most  fertile  m  com  of  all  Sicily.    Its  citizens  suflered 
sevei'ely  from  the  exactions  of  Verres  and  his  agents. 
(Cic  Ferr.  iU.  23,  44,  45,  iv.  51.)    The  AetncnfW 
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Bt  also  mtntioneil  by  Plinv  among  the  "  popnli  8ti- 
f^sdiaxii^  of  Sicily;  and  the  name  of  the  city  is 
fjood  both  in  l^olemy  and  the  Itiuerarics,  but  its 
rabseqoect  hi>t(»7  and  the  period  of  its  destructioQ 
are  mucDoxm. 

Gnat  doobt  exists  as  to  the  site  of  Aetna.  Strabo 
tells  ns  (ti.  p.  273)  that  it  was  near  Centaripi,  and 
vas  the  place  &om  whence  tzavellers  nsnally  as- 
cended ti>e  moQxitain.  Bat  in  another  passage  (ib. 
p.  368)  he  expnsslj  says  that  it  was  only  80 
stadia  from  Catana.  The  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  93)  places 
it  li  12  11.  P.  from  Catana,  and  the  same  distance 
fnxB  Caitnrip;  its  potdtion  between  these  two  cities 
15  ftuther  ocnfinned  by  Thucydides  (vi.  96).  But 
ntfwithataiiding  these  nnnsnklly  precise  data,  its 
exact  sjtoation  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty,  Si- 
cilian antiqaaries  generally  place  it  at  Sta  Maria  di 
Lieodis,  which  agrees  well  with  the  strong  position 
tt  the  city,  but  is  certainly  too  distant  from  Catana, 
<M  the  ttbtT  hand  S.  Nicolo  dell  Arena,  a  amvent 
'^^A  above  Xicoloti,  which  is  regarded  by  CluTerios 
as  the  Hte,  is  too  high  np  the  mountain  to  hare  ever 
been  on  the  high  rood  from  Catana  to  Centuripi. 
Hannert,  however,  speaks  of  ruins  at  a  place  called 
CoMtro,  aboat2}  miles  N.E.  fromyotemOiOnahill 
irqgectii^  &om  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  he 
ngards  as  the  site  of  Aetna,  and  which  would  cer- 
tainly agree  well  with  the  requisite  conditions.  He 
duet  not  cite  his  antbority,  and  the  spot  is  not  de- 
foriied  by  any  recent  traveller.  (Cluver.  SiaL  p.  123 ; 
Aaac  Lac  Topogr.  Sic  ToL  iii.  p.  50;  Mannert, 
J(aLi<i.±f.  293.) 

There  exist  coins  of  Aetna  in  considerable  numbers, 
bat  piigcipaUy  of  copper;  they  bear  the  name  of  the 
fea^  at  full,  AITNAION.  Those  of  silver,  which 
an  my  rare,  are  similar  to  some  of  Catana,  but  bear 
aaly  the  abbreviated  legend  AITN.        [£.  H.  B.] 
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COIK  or  AETSA. 

AETNA  {Atrrri),  a  celebrated  volcanic  monntain 
<f  Sjrily,  situated  in  the  KE.  part  of  the  island, 
idjanii^  the  sea-coast  between  Taoromenium  and 
Citiiia.  It  is  now  called  by  the  peasantry  of  Sicily 
Moa^beBojA  namecooipoanded  of  the  Italian  Monte, 
ud  the  Arabic  Jibtl,  a  mountain;  but  is  still  well- 
han  by  the  name  of  Etna.  It  is  by  far  the  loftiest 
bamitain  in  Sicily,  rising  to  a  height  of  10,874  feet 
•bgre  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  its  base  is  not  less 
lltta  90  miles  in  circumference.  Like  most  volcanic 
nnntains  it  forms  a  distinct  and  isolated  mass, 
Wiaf;  no  real  cocnection  with  the  monntain  groups 
to  the  X.  of  it,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
nllcyof  the  Acesines,  m  Alcantara;  while  its  limits 
■>  tbe  W.  and  S.  are  defined  by  the  river  Symaethus 
(the  Snelo  at  Giarrettd),  and  on  the  E.  by  the  sea. 
Tbe  volcanic  pfaenoinena  which  it  presents  on  a  far 
f^nter  Kale  than  is  seen  elsewhere  in  Europe,  early 
attncted  the  attention  of  the  ancients,  and  there  is 
■srtely  any  abject  of  physical  geography  of  which 
v%  find  more  numerons  and  ample  notices. 

It  is  certain  from  geological  considerations,  that 
the  Snt  eroptioos  of  Aetna  must  have  long  preceded 
tile  historical  era;  anil  if  anj  reliance  could  be  placed 


on  the  &ct  recorded  by  Diodoms  (t.  6),  that  the 
Sicanians  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  original 
settlements  in  the  E.  part  of  the  island  in  conse- 
quence of  the  frequency  and  vidence  of  these  out- 
bursts, we  should  have  sufiicient  evidence  that  it  was 
in  a  state  of  active  operation  at  the  earliest  period  at 
which  Sicily  was  inhabited.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  believe  that  any  such  tradition  was  really  pre- 
served ;  and  it  is  far  more  probable,  as  related  by  Thu- 
cydides (vL  2),  that  the  Sicanians  were  driven  to  the 
W.  portion  of  the  island  by  the  invasion  of  the  Si- 
celians,  or  Siculi :  on  the  other  hand,  the  silence  of 
Homer  concerning  Aetna  has  been  fr«qnently  urged 
as  a  proof  that  the  mountain  was  not  then  in  a  state 
of  volcanic  activity,  and  though  it  would  be  absurd 
to  infer  from  thence  (as  has  been  done  by  some  au- 
thors) that  there  had  been  no  previout  eruptions,  it 
may  fairly  be  assumed  that  these  jAenomena  were 
not  very  frequent  or  violent  in  the  days  of  the  poet, 
otherwise  some  vague  rumour  of  them  most  have 
reached  him  ammg  the  other  marvels  of  "  the  far 
west."  But  the  name  at  least  of  Aetna,  and  pro- 
bably its  volcanic  character,  was  known  to  Hesiod 
(Eratosth.  ap.  Strab.  i.  p.  23),  and  finm  the  time  of 
the  Greek  settlements  in  Sicily,  it  attracted  general 
attention.  Pindar  describes  the  phenomena  of  tho 
mountain  in  a  manner  equally  accurate  and  poetical 
—  the  streams  of  fire  that  were  vomited  forth  from 
its  inmost  recesses,  and  the  rivers  (of  lava)  that  gave 
forth  only  smoke  in  the  daytime,  but  in  the  darkness 
assumed  the  appearance  of  sheets  of  crimson  fire 
rolling  down  into  the  deep  sea.  QPt/th.  i.  40.)  Aes- 
chylus also  alludes  distinctly  to  the  "  rivers  of  fire, 
devouring  with  their  fierce  jaws  tlie  smooth  fields  of 
the  fertile  Sicily."  (Prom.  V.  368.)  Great  eruptions, 
accompanied  with  streams  of  lava,  were  not,  however, 
frequent.  We  leam  from  Thucydides  (iii.  1 1 6)  that 
the  one  which  he  records  in  the  sixth  year  of  tho 
Feloponnesian  war  (b.  c.  425)  was  only  the  third 
which  had  token  place  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  island.  The  date  of  the  earliest  is  not 
mentioned;  the  second  (which  is  evidently  the  one 
moreparticularlyrefen-ed  to  by  Pindar  and  Aeschylus) 
took  phtce,  accOTding  to  Thucydides,  50  years  before 
the  i^ve  date,  or  B.  c.  475 ;  but  it  is  placed  by  the 
Parian  Chronicle  in  the  same  year  with  the  battle 
ofP)ataeo,B.c.  479.  (Jlarm.  Par.  68,  ed.C.  Mailer.) 
The  next  after  that  of  b.  c.  42  5  is  the  one  recorded  by 
Diodorus  in  b.  c.  396,  as  having  occurred  shortly  be- 
fijre  that  date,  which  had  laid  waste  so  considerable 
a  part  of  the  tract  between  Tauromenium  and  Catana, 
as  to  render  it  impassible  for  the  Carthaginian  general 
Mago  to  advance  with  his  army  along  the  coast. 
(Diod.  xiv.  59;  the  same  eruption  is  noticed  by 
Orosius,  ii.  18.)  From  this  time  we  have  no  account 
of  any  great  outbreak  till  B.  c.  140,  when  the  monn- 
tain seems  to  have  suddenly  assumed  a  condition  of 
extraordinary  activity,  and  we  find  no  less  than  four 
violent  eruptions  recorded  within  20  years,  viz.  in  B.C. 
140,  135,  126,  121;  the  hist  of  which  inflicted  the 
most  serious  damage,  not  only  on  the  territory  but 
the  city  of  Catana.  (Oros.  v.  6,  10,  13;  Jul.  Obseq. 
82,85,89.)  Other  eruptions  are  also  mentioned  as 
accompanying  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  between 
Pompey  tmd  Caesar,  b.  c.  49,  and  immediately  pre^ 
ceding  the  death  of  the  latter,  b.  c  44  (V'u-g.  G.  i. 
471 ;  Liv.  ap.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  L  c;  Petron.  de  B.  C. 
135 ;  Lacan.  i.  545),  and  these  successive  outbursts 
appear  to  have  so  completely  devastated  the  whole 
tmct  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain,  as  to  have 
rendered  it  uninhabitable  and  almost  impassable  from 
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wmt  of  water.  (Appum,  B.  C.  t.  1 U.)  Agair ,  id 
B.  c.  38,  the  volcano  appears  to  hare  been  in  at  least 
a  partial  state  of  eruption  (Id.  v.  117),  and  6  years 
aftenraids,  jnst  befijre  the  outbreak  of  the  ciril  Wiy 
between  Octavian  and  Antony,  Dion  Cassias  re- 
cords a  more  serions  ootbnist,  aooompamed  with  a 
stream  of  lava  which  did  great  damage  to  the  ad- 
joining oonntty.  (Dion  Cass.  1.  8.)  But  fiom  this 
time  forth  the  volcanic  agency  appears  to  have  been 
comparatfrely  quiescent;  the  smoke  and  noises  which 
terrified  the  emperor  Caligula  (Suet.  CaL  SI)  were 
probably  nothing  very  eztraordinaiy,  and  with  this 
exception  we  hear  only  of  two  eruptions  during  the 
period  of  the  Roman  emjare,  one  in  the  reign  rf  Ves- 
pasian, A.  D.  70,  and  the  ether  m  that  erf'  Pecius, 
A.D.  251,  neither  of  which  is  noticed  by  contem- 
porary writers,  and  may  therefore  be  presumed  to 
have  been  of  no  very  farmidable  cliaracter.  Orosins, 
writing  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  speaks 
of  Aetna  as  having  then  become  harmless,  and  only 
smokmg  enough  to  give  credit  to  the  stories  of  its 
past  violence.  (Idat.  Chron.  ad  am.  70 ;  Vita 
St.  Agathae,  ap.  Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  106 ;  Ores.  ii. 
14.)  • 

From  these  acoonnts  it  is  evident  that  the  vol- 
canic action  of  Aetna  was  in  ancient,  as  it  still  con- 
tinues in  modem  times,  of  a  very  irr^ular  and  inter- 
mittent character,  and  that  no  dependence  can  be 
placed  upon  those  passages,  whether  of  poets  or  prose 
writers,  which  apparently  describe  it  as  in  constant 
and  active  operation.  But  with  every  allowance  fat 
exaggeration,  it  seems  probable  that  the  ordinary 
volcanic  phenomena  which  it  exhibited  were  more 
striking  and  conspicuous  in  the  age  of  Strabo  and 
Pliny  than  at  the  present  day.  The  expressions, 
however,  of  the  latter  writer,  that  its  noise  was  heard 
in  the  more  distant  parts  of  Sicily,  and  that  its 
ashes  were  carried  not  only  to  Tanitimenium  and 
Oatana,  but  to  a  distance  of  ISO  miles,  of  course  re- 
fer only  to  times  of  violent  eruption.  Livy  also  re- 
cords that  in  the  year  B.  a  44,  the  hot  sand  and 
ashes  were  carried  as  far  as  Rhegium.  (Plin.  S.  N'. 
ii.  103.  106,  iii.  8.  14;  Liv.  ap.  Serr.  ad  Georg.  I 
471.)  It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  allude  to 
the  well-known  description  of  the  eruptions  of  Aetna 
in  Virgil,  which  has  been  imitated  both  by  Silius 
Italicns  and  Clandian.  (Virg.  Am.  iii.  570 — 577; 
Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  58 — 69;  Claudian  de  Rapt.  Proserp. 
i.  161.) 

The  general  appearance  of  the  mountiun  is  well 
described  by  Strabo,  who  tells  ns  that  the  upper 
parts  were  bare  and  covered  with  ashes,  but  with 
snow  in  the  winter,  while  the  lower  slopes  were 
clothed  with  forests,  and  with  planted  grounds,  the 
volcanic  ashes,  which  were  at  first  so  destructive, 
ultimately  producing  a  soil  of  great  fertility,  espe- 
cially adapted  for  the  growth  of  vines.  The  summit 
of  the  mountain,  as  described  to  him  by  those  who 
had  lately  ascended  it,  was  a  level  plain  of  about  20 
stadia  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a  brow  or 
ridge  like  a  wall.  In  the  midst  of  this  plain,  which 
consisted  of  deep  and  hot  sand,  rose  a  small  hillock 
of  similar  aspect,  over  which  hung  a  cloud  of  smoke 
rising  to  a  height  of  abont  200  feet.  He,  however, 
justly  adds,  that  these  appearances  were  subject  to 
constant  variations,  and  that  there  was  sometimes 

*  For  the  more  recent  history  of  the  mountain 
and  its  eruptions,  sec  Ferrara,  Descrizione  delt  Etna, 
Palermo,  1818;  and  Daubeny  on  Vokaiwa,  2d 
edit.  pp.  28a— 290. 
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cmly  one  crater,  sonr^times  more.  (Strab.  vi.  j^  2(>>, 
273,  274.)  It  is  evident  from  this  account  that 
the  ascent  of  the  mountain  was  in  his  time  a  ccsn- 
mon  enterprize.  Lucilius  also  speaks  of  it  as  mt 
unusual  for  people  to  ascend  to  the  very  edge  of  tin 
crater,  and  ofier  incense  to  the  tutelary  gods  of  the 
mountain  (Ludl.  Aettia,  336 ;  see  also  Seneca,  Ef. 
79),  and  we  are  told  that  the  emperor  Hadrian,  wba 
he  visited  Sicily,  made  the  ascent  for  the  purpoK  of 
seeing  the  sun  rise  from  thence.  (Spart.  Hair.  13.) 
It  is  therefore  a  strange  mistake  in  Claudian  {M 
Rapt,  Protrp.  i.  158)  to  represent  the  siunniit  as 
inaccessible.  At  a  distance  of  less  than  1400  feet 
from  the  highest  pcnnt  are  some  remains  of  a  brick 
building,  cl^ly  of  Roman  work,  commonly  knows 
by  the  name  of  the  Tom  del  Filoaofo,  from  a  vul- 
gar tradition  connecting  it  with  Empedodas:  tliii 
has  been  supposed,  with  far  more  plaosibili^,  to  de- 
rive its  origin  from  the  visit  of  H^^^^ri»n■  (Smyth's 
Skils,  p.  149;  Ferrara,  Vetera.  ddV  Etna,  p.  28.) 

Many  andent  writers  describe  the  upper  part  ^ 
Aetna  as  clothed  with  perpetual  snow.  Pindar  calls 
it  "  the  nurse  of  the  keen  snow  all  the  year  Vmf;' 
(PS*^  i-  36),  and  the  apparent  contradiction  of  its 
perpetual  fires  and  everlasting  saows  is  a  fanmrile 
subject  of  declamation  with  the  rhetorical  poets  toi 
prose  writers  of  a  later  period.  (SI.  Ital.  xiv.  58 — 
69 ;  Clandian.  c2s  Rapt.  Prof.  i.  164;  Solm.  5.  §  9.) 
Strabo  and  Pliny  more  reasonably  state  that  it  v>s 
covered  with  snow  m  the  witUer;  and  there  is  i» 
reason  to  beHero  that  its  condition  in  early  ages 
differed  from  its  present  state  in  this  respect.  Tbe 
highest  ports  of  the  mountain  are  still  covered  with 
snow  for  seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year^and  <e- 
casionally  patches  of  it  will  lie  in  hollows  and  rifls 
throughout  the  whole  summer.  The  forests  which 
clothe  the  middle  r^ons  of  the  mountain  are  alladed 
to  by  many  writers  (Strab.  vi  p.  27S;  Claud.  Lc 
159);  and  Kodcxns  tells  ns  that  Dionysins  of  Syra- 
cuse derived  fiom  thence  great  part  of  the  materials 
for  the  construction  of  his  fleet  in  B.  c.  399.  (Died, 
xiv.  42.) 

It  was  natural  that  speculations  should  eariy  be 
directed  to  the  causes  of  the  remarkable  phen(»ieiia 
exhibited  by  Aetna.  A  mythological  fable,  adopted 
by  ahnost  all  the  poets  fiom  Pindar  downwards,  as- 
cribed them  to  the  struggle  of  the  giant  Typhoeus  (or 
Enceladus  according  to  others),  who  had  be«i  buried 
under  the  lofty  pile  by  Zeus  aftar  the  defeat  of  the 
giants.  (Pind.  iy*.  i.  35 ;  Aesch.  Prom.  365 ;  Virg. 
Aen.  iiL  578;  Ovid.  Jifet  v.  346;  Claud.  Le.  158; 
Lucil.  Aetna,  41 — 71.)  Others  assigned  it  as  the 
workshop  of  Vulcan,  though  this  was  placed  by  the 
more  ordinary  tradition  in  the  Aeolian  islands.  Lster 
and  more  phUosophical  writers  ascribed  the  emptioos 
to  the  violence  of  the  winds,  pent  up  in  subtenanesn 
caverns,  abounding  with  sulphur  and  other  iofiain- 
mable  substances;  while  others  conceived  than  to 
originate  fivm  the  action  of  the  waters  of  the  sea 
upon  the  same  materials.  Both  these  theories  srt 
discussed  and  developed  by  Lucretius,  but  at  much 
greater  length  by  the  author  of  a  sepsjtite  poem  en- 
titled "  Aetna,"  which  was  for  a  Icmg  time  ascnbea 
to  Cornelius  Severus,  but  has  been  attributed  by  its  ■ 
more  recent  editors,  Wemsdorf  and  Jacob,  to  th« 
younger  Lncilius,  tiie  friend  and  contemporaiy  of 
Seneca.t  It  contuns  some  powerful  passagw,  •"■' 
is  disfigured  hf  obscurity,  and  adds  little  to  oar 


t  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  questioa,  see  Uie 
Biogr.  Diet.  art.  ImcUuu  Jtmior. 
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immkige  at  the  bistoy  or  phcnoiDena  of  Uiemcmn* 
tain.  (Laatt.  ti  640 — 703;  Lncil.  Aetna,  92,  et 
8«].;  Jnstin,  ir.  1 ;  Seneca,  Spitt.  79 ;  Claodian,  L  e. 
1^—176.)  The  ecnoection  al  tbese  volcanic  phe- 
aaaeaai  vith  the  earthquakes  bj  which  the  island 
ns  fie^aently  agitated,  was  too  obTions  to  escape 
Ktke,  and  ms  indeed  implied  in  the  popular  tia- 
(StioB.  Some  writers  also  asserted  that  there  vraa  a 
n^Xoiaiesn  commnniratinn  between  Aetna  and  the 
Aa£an  islands,  and  thAt  the  emptioos  of  the  former 
mn  limaiei  to  alternate  with  Uioee  of  Uiera  and 
StOTgyle.  (Diod.  t.  7.) 

The  lame  of  Aetna  was  eridentlf  derived  &om  its 
taj  daxacter,  and  haa  the  same  root  as  iMu,  to 
bom  Bat  in  later  times  a  m}rthol(^cal  origin  was 
kmi  fat  it,  and  the  monntain  was  supposed  to  have 
iromd  ha  name  from  a  nrmph,  Aetna,  the  danghter 
<^  Inons  and  Gaea,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
&iimi9.  (SchcL  ad  Tfaeacr.  Id.  i.  65.)  The  monn- 
'm  itself  is  spt^en  of  bf  Pindar  (fyth.  L  57)  as 
ncseoated  to  Zens ;  bnt  at  a  later  period  Solinus 
olkitiacred  to  Vnlcan;  and  wc  leain  that  there 
mtti  (u  it  a  temple  of  that  deity.  This  was  not, 
b^vercr,  as  supposed  by  some  writers,  near  the  smn- 
su:  rf  the  mmntain,  bnt  in  the  middle  or  forest 
Tt^jm,  a  we  are  told  that  it  was  surrtmnded  by  a 
3W«  of  aacred  trees.  (Solin.  5.  §  9 ;  Aelian,  B.  A. 
^  3.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AETOIIA  (AirvXfa :  £lh.  khtiUs,  Aetolns),  a 

&rict  of  Greece,  the  boundaries  of  which  vaned 

at  djff«cnt  jenods.     In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was 

tooGdn]  en  the  W.  by  Acamania,  from  which  it  was 

aranted  by  the  river  Achelons,  on  the  N.  by  the 

sxiiitaJBoas  comitiy  inhabited  by  the  Athamanes, 

WofM,  and  Dryopes,   on  the  NE.  by  Doris  and 

liiCa,  m  the  S£.  by  Locris,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 

H^naoe  to  the  Corinthian  gnlf.     It  contained  idnut 

1165  sjoire  miles.     It  vras  divided  into  two  dis- 

t«ts,  caDcd  Old  Actdia  (^  ipxaia  AlruiXta),  and 

.iittCs  E(ictetQs  {f)  hriKTirrof),  or  the  Acquired. 

TIn  famer  eictended  along  the  coast  from  the 

Adidotu  to  the  Evenns,  and  inland  as  lar  as  Tber- 

noiia,  oppoate  the  Acamanian  town  of  Stratus :  the 

hOcr  mdnded  the  northern  and  more  monntainons 

{nt  of  the  pxnince.  uid  also  the  coontry  on  the 

<wt  letmen  the  Evenus  and  Locris.    When  this 

Snaim  was  introduced  is  tmknown;  but  it  cannot 

tare  bees  fonnded  npon  conqnest,  for  the  inland 

'^'I'Gam  were  never  subdued.   The  coimtry  between 

the  Mxiaa  and  the  Evenns  appears  in  tradition 

aa  tk  Ofigisal  abode  of  the  Aetolians ;  and  the 

txnElKtetiu  probobl;  only  indicates  the  snbse- 

S^ait  extcsskin  (^  their  name  to  the  remainder  of 

Ik  emmtrj.    Stnbo  makes  the  promontory  An- 

tntimn  the  boondary  between  Aetolia  and  Locris, 

t«t  «OBe  of  the  towns  between  this  promontory  and 

ll»  Etokb  belonged  originally  to  the  Ozolian  Lo- 

•nms.    (Stnib.  pp.  336,  450,  459.) 

The  onmtty  on  the  coast  between  the  Achelons 
>3d  the  Evems  is  a  fertile  plain,  called  I'arache- 
lii&  {IhfaxtXauns),  after  the  former  river.  Tliia 
ffaia  ia  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  range  of  hills 
"IW  Antynthns,  north  of  w^hich  and  of  the  lakes 
Hyri*  and  Trichods  there  again  opens  ont  another 
'*''»■'«  piam  opposite  the  town  of  Stratus.  These 
a™  the  ndy  tw«  plains  in  Aelulia  of  any  extent. 
ike  iBnaindn  of  the  coontiy  is  traversed  in  every 
■fortion  by  mfgei  mountains,  covered  with  forests, 
•"i  fun  of  dangerous  ravines.  These  motmtains 
>»  » soalh-WBterly  continuation  of  ML  Pindus,  and 
li"*  «m  lecn  ctxjescd  by  any  road,  either  in  ancient 
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or  modem  times.  The  following  nwimtains  are 
mentioned  by  special  names  by  the  ancient  writers: 
—  l.TYiiPHRi»ru8  (Tu^pr)<rr<it),  on  the  northern 
frontier,  was  a  southerly  continuation  of  Mt.  Pindus, 
and  more  ]>roperly  belongs  to  Diyopis.  [Dbtopis.] 
2.  BoHi  (Bvfui),  on  the  north-eastern  frontier,  was 
the  most  westerly  part  of  Mt.  Oeta,  mhabitod  by  the 
Bomienses.  In  it  were  the  sources  of  the  Evenus. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  451;  Thnc.  iii.  96;  StejA.  B.  ».  r. 
Biafioi.)  3.  CoRAX  (Kipaf),  also  on  the  north- 
eastern freotier,  was  a  south-westerly  continuation 
of  Oeta,  and  is  described  by  Strabo  as  the  great4st 
motmtain  in  Aotdia.  Then  was  a  pass  through  it 
leading  to  Thermopyhie,  which  the  consul  Acihua 
Glabrio  crossed  with  great  difficulty  and  the  loss  of 
many  beasts  of  burthen  in  his  passage,  when  he 
marched  from  Thermopylae  to  Naupactus  in  b.  c. 
191.  Leake  remarks  that  the  route  of  Glabrio  was 
probably  by  the  vale  of  the  Vutrilta  into  that  rf 
the  Koktino,  over  the  ridges  which  connect  Vdukhi 
with  VardAun,  but  very  near  the  latter  monntain, 
which  is  thus  identiiiod  with  Corax.  Corax  is  de- 
scribed on  that  occasion  by  Livy  as  a  very  high 
mountam,  lying  between  Callipolis  and  Nanpactus. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  450;  Liv.  xxxvi.  30;  Stcph.  B.  ».».; 
Leake,  Norther*  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  624.)  4.  Ta- 
raussus  (To()>ieBr(r<!i:  Kakisiata),  a  southerly 
continnatian  of  Corax,  extended  down  to  the  Co- 
rinthian gnlf,  where  it  terminated  in  a  lofty  monn- 
tam  near  the  town  of  Macynia.  In  this  mountain 
Nessus  and  the  other  Centaurs  were  said  to  have 
been  buried,  and  from  their  corpses  arose  the  stinking 
waters  which  flowed  into  the  sea,  and  from  which 
the  western  Locrians  are  said  to  have  derived  the 
name  of  Ozolae,  or  the  Stinking.  Modem  travellers 
have  found  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Taphiassns  a  number 
of  springs  of  fetid  water.  Taphiassus  derives  its 
modem  name  of  Kaki-ikala,  or  "  liad-laddei,"  from 
the  dangerous  road,  which  runs  along  the  face  of  a 
predpitous  cliff  overhanging  the  sea,  half  way  up 
the  mount^n.  (Strab.  pp.  427,  451,  460;  Antig. 
Caryst.  129;  Plin.  iv.  2;  Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  Ill; 
Mure,  Tour  in  Oreece,  vol.  i.  p.  135;  Gell,  IHner. 
p.  292.)  5.  Chalcis  or  Chalceia  (XiKxts  fl 
XoAicfa :  Vardtiova),  an  offshoot  of  Taphiassus, 
running  down  to  the  Cormthian  gulf,  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Eventis  and  Taphiassnd.  At  its  foot 
waa  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Taphiassus  and 
Chalcis  are  the  ancient  names  of  the  two  great 
moimtiuns  running  dose  down  to  the  sea-coast,  a 
little  west  of  the  promontory  Antirrhium,  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  some  low  ground.  Each 
of  these  mountains  rises  from  the  sea  in  one  dark 
gloomy  mass.  (Strab.  pp.  451,  460;  Horn.  ZL  ii. 
640;  Leake,  Lc;  Mure,  vol.  L  p.  171.)  6.  Aba- 
CYMTHUS  CApcUwJoi :  Zygoe),  a  range  of  moun- 
tains runnhig  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  the 
Achdons  to  the  Evenus,  and  separating  the  lower 
plain  of  Aetolia  near  the  sea  fivm  the  upper  phun 
above  the  lakes  Hyria  and  Trichonis.  (Strab.  x. 
p.  450.)  [Akactmthus.]  7.  Pakabtouum 
( Viena),  a  mountain  NE.  tS  Thermum,  in  which 
dty  the  Aetolians  held  the  meetings  of  their  league. 
(Plin.  iv.  2;  Pol  v.  8;  Leake,  vol.  i.    p.  131.) 

8.  Myenus  (rt  lipoj  Mi}i)Fov,  Pint,  de  Fluviii, 
p.  44),  between  the  rivers  Evenus  and  Hylaethus. 

9.  Macykidm,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (/.  c), 
must,  from  its  name,  have  been  near  the  town  of 
Macynia  on  the  coast,  and  consequently  a  part  of 
Mt.  Taphiassus.  10.  Cukium  (Kowjiioi'),  a  moun- 
taiii  between  Pleui-on  and  hku  Trichonis,  from  which 
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the  Coretes  were  said  to  hare  derived  their  name. 
It  is  a  branch  of  Aracynthas.  (Strab.  x.  p.  451.) 
The  tiro  chief  rivers  uf  Aetolia  were  the  Acheloiu 
and  the  Evenns,  which  flawed  in  the  lower  part  of 
their  course  nearly  parallel  to  one  another.  [Ache- 
ixius :  EvEHUS.]  There  were  no  other  rivers  in  the 
cotuitry  worthy  ^  mention,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Campylus  and  Cyathos,  both  of  wMch  were  tribu- 
taries of  the  Achelons.     [Achelous.] 

There  were  several  kkes  in  the  two  great  plains 
of  Aetolia.  The  upper  plain,  N.  of  Mt  Aracynthus, 
contuned  two  large  lakes,  which  communicated  with 
each  other.  The  eastern  and  the  larger  of  the  two 
was  called  Trichonis  (Tpixaris,  PoL  v.  7,  xi.  4 :  Late 
ofApolawo),  the  western  was  named  Hyria  (^Laix 
*f  Zygoi);  and  from  the  latter  issued  the  river 
Cyathus,  which  flowed  into  the  Achelous  near  the 
town  of  Conope,  afterwards  Arsinoe  (Ath.  x.  p.  424). 
This  lake,  named  Hyrie  by  OWd  {Met.  vii.  37 1 ,  seq.) 
is  called  Hydra  (*TSpa)  in  the  common  text  of  Strabo, 
from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was  afterwards  called 
Lysimachia  (AiKri/tax^a)  from  a  town  of  that  name 
upon  its  southern  shore.  (Strab.  p.  460.)  Its  proper 
lurnie  appears  to  have  been  Hyria,  which  might  easily 
be  changed  into  Hydra.  (MUUer,  Doriant,  vol.  ii. 
p.  481.)  This  lake  is  also  named  Canape  by  Anto- 
ninus Libcralis  (JieL  12).  The  mountain  Aracynthus 
runs  down  towards  the  shores  of  both  lakes,  and  near 
the  lake  Hyrie  there  is  a  ravine,  which  Ovid  (JL  e.) 
calls  the  "  Cycneia  Tempe,"  because  Cycnos  was 
said  to  have  been  here  changed  into  a  swan  by  Apollo. 
The  principal  sooroes  which  form  both  the  lakes  are 
at  the  foot  of  the  steep  mountain  overhanging  the 
eastern,  or  lake  Trichonis;  a  current  flows  from  E. 
to  W.  through  the  two  lakes;  and  the  river  of 
Cyathus  is  nothing  more  than  a  continuation  of  the 
same  stream  (Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  154).  In  the  lower 
plain  of  AetoUa  there  were  several  smaller  lakes  or 
Ugoons,  Of  these  Strabo  (pp.  459,  460)  mentions 
three.  1.  Cynia  (KvWa),  which  was  60  stadia  long 
and  20  broad,  and  communicated  with  the  sea.  2. 
Vria  (Oipla),  which  was  much  smaller  than  the 
preceding  and  half  a  stadium  &om  the  sea.  3.  A 
largo  lake  near  Calydon,  belonging  to  the  Romans  of 
Patrae :  this  lake,  according  to  Strabo,  abounded  in 
fish  (fio^oi),  and  the  gastronomic  poet  Archestratus 
said  that  it  was  celebrated  for  the  labrax  (\iSpai), 
a  ravenous  kind  of  fish.  (Ath.  vii.  p.  311,  a.) 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  identifying  these  lakes,  as 
the  coast  has  undergone  numerous  changes;  but 
Leake  supposes  that  the  lagoon  of  AnaiolUso  was 
Cynia,  that  of  MetolonghiVm,  and  that  oiBolchori 
the  lake  of  Calydon.  The  last  of  these  lakes  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  lake  Onthis  ('Oi^i;),  which 
Hicoiider  (ap.  Schol.  ad  Niamd.  Ther.  214)  speaks 
of  in  connection  with  Naupactus.  (Leake,  vol.  iii. 
p.  573,  &c) 

In  the  two  great  plams  of  AetoUa  excellent  com 
was  grown,  and  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  produced 
good  wine  and  oiL  These  plains  also  afforded  abun- 
dance of  pasture  for  horses;  and  the  Aetolian  horses 
were  reckoned  only  second  to  those  of  Thessaly.  In 
the  mountains  there  were  many  wild  beasts,  among 
which  we  find  mention  of  boars  and  even  of  lions, 
for  Herodotus  gives  the  Thtacion  Nestus  and  tlie 
Achelous  as  the  limits  withm  which  lions  were  found 
in  Europe.     (Herod,  v.  126.) 

The  ori^al  inhabitants  of  Aetolia  are  said  to 
have  been  Curctes,  who  according  to  some  accounts 
liad  come  from  Eubcea.  (Strab.  x.  p.  465.)  They 
inhabited  the  plains  between  the  Achelous  and  the 
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Evenns,  and  the  country  rec^ved  in  oansequence  tU 
name  of  Cnretjs.  Besides  them  we  also  find  me-itiua 
of  the  Leleges  and  the  Hyantes,  the  latter  of  whota 
had  been  driven  out  of  Boeotia.     (Strab.  pp.  322, 
464.)    These  three  peoples  probably  belonged  to  itw 
great  Pelasgic  race,  and  were  at  all  events  not  Hel- 
lenes.    The  first  great  Hellenic   settlement  in  the 
country  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  the  Epeans,  lei 
by  Aetolus,  the  son  of  Endymion,  who  crossed  otr- 
from  Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  subdued  the  Curetes,  aiA 
gave  his  name  to  the  country  and  the  people,  ax 
generations  before  the  Trojan  war.    Aetolus  fonndBl 
the  town  of  Calydon,  which  he  called  after  his  sw, 
and  which  became  the  capital  of  his  domiiuons.  Tli» 
Curetes  conUnned  to  reside  at  their  ancient  capttl 
Pleuron  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Curium,  and  for  a  ling 
time  carried  on  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  Calydon. 
Subsequently  the  Curetes  were  driven  out  of  Plennn, 
and  are  said  to  have  crossed  over  into  Acamania. 
At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  Pleuron  as  well  as 
Calydon  were  governed  by  the.  Aetolian  chief  Thou. 
(Pans.  v.  1.  §  8;  Horn.  II.  ix.   529,  seq.;  Stnk. 
p.  463.^     Since  Pleuron  appears  in  the  later  period 
of  the  hennc  age  as  an  Aetolian  dty,  it  is  represented 
as  such  from  the  beginning  in  some  l^ends.   Hcon 
Pleuron,  like  Calydon,  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  a  son  of  Aetolus  (Apollod.  L  7.  §  7);  snd 
at  the  very  time  that  some  legends  represent  it  as 
the  capital  of  the  Curetes,  and  engaged  in  war  ntli 
Oeneus,  king  of  Calydon,  others  relate  that  it  wo 
governed  by  his  own  brother  Thestius.     Aetolia  ms 
celebrated  in  the  heroic  age  of  Greece  on  account  of 
the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  the  exploits  of 
Tydeus,  Mcleager  and  the  other  heroes  of  Calydon 
and  Pleuron,     The  Aetolians  also  took  part  in  the 
Trojan  war  under  the  command  of  Thoas ;  they  camo 
in  40  ships  from  Pleuron,  Calydon,  Olenus,  Pylene 
and  Chalcis  (Horn.  II  ii.  638).     Sixty  yean  after 
the  Trojan  war  some  Acolians,  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  Thessaly  along  with  the  Boeotians,  migratol 
into  Aetolia,  and  settled  in  the  country  around  Pleuron 
and  Calydon,  which  was  hence  called  Aeolis  after 
them.     (Strab.  p.  464;  Thuc  iii.  102.)     EjJionis 
(ap.  Strab.  p.  465)  however  places  this  migrstioD  ot 
the  Aeolians  much  earlier,  for  he  relates  "  that  the 
AeoUaus  once  mvaded  the  district  of  Pleuron,  which 
was  inhabited  by  the  Curetes  and  called  Curetis, 
and  expelled  this  people."    Twenty  years  aflcrvraris 
occurred  the  great  Dorian  invasion  of  Peloponnesu 
under  the  command  of  the  descendants  of  Heracles. 
The  Aetolian  chief  Oxylus  took  port  in  this  invasion, 
and  conducted  the  Dorians  across  tho  Corinthian 
golf.     In  return  for  his  services  he  received  Elis 
upon  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus. 

From  this  time  till  the  commencement  of  the 
Felopoimesian  war  we  know  nothing  of  the  history 
of  the  Aetolians.  Kotwithstanding  thar  6nie  in 
the  heroic  age,  they  appear  at  the  time  of  the 
Pelopoimesian  war  as  one  of  the  most  uncivilized  of 
the  Grecian  tribes;  and  Thncydides  (L  6)  mentions 
them,  together  with  thdr  neighbours  the  Omliin 
Locriass  and  Acamanians,  as  retaining  all  the 
habits  of  a  rude  and  barbarous  age.  At  this  pericd 
there  were  three  mam  divisions  of  the  AetoKans, 
the  Apodoti,  Ophionenses,  and  Eurytanes.  The 
last,  who  were  the  most  nnmcrons  of  the  three, 
spoke  a  language  which  was  unintellijnble,  and  wero 
in  the  habit  of  eating  raw  meat.  (Thuc.  iii-  lO^) 
Thncydides,  however,  does  not  call  them  Bo/^o(«"j 
and  notwithstanding  their  low  culture  and  uncivilized 
habits,  the  Aetoliuis  ranked  as  Hellenes,  ^^h 
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it  ij^nn,  en  tccotmt  of  their  \egeo3srj  renowfi, 
aal  partly  cm  acconnt  of  their  acknowledged  con- 
iKtiu  with  the  Eleans  in  Pdoponnesiu.  Each  of 
tine  tbee  dinaons  vas  snbdirided  into  several 
Tillage  iHbet.  Their  tilUges  were  unfortified,  and 
moetsftheinhabitants  lived  brplimder.  Tlieirtribes 
tfpat  to  hare  been  independent  of  each  other,  and 
n  ns  aij  in  drciungtaoccs  of  conunon  danger 
that  thc7  acted  in  concert.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
hLni  mountains  were  bave,  active,  and  invin- 
titit.  Thej  were  unrivalled  in  the  nse  of  the 
jfpeEn,  fee  which  they  are  celebrated  by  Euripides, 
(HotmtM.  139,  140;  oomp.  Thoc  iiL  97.) 

The  Apodoti,  Ophionenses,  and  Enrytanes,  in- 
ksbittd  oily  the  central  districts  of  Aetolia,  and 
lijd  wt  occopy  any  part  rf  the  plain  between  the 
Ensos  and  the  Acbelons,  which  was  the  abode  of 
tbe  once  dvilized  part  of  the  nation,  who  bore  no 
ctln  name  than  that  of  Aetolians.  The  Apodoti 
{'kHtmot,  Thnc  iii  94;  'AiriiSoToi,  Pol.  xviL  5) 
inlBliittd  the  moontains  above  Nanpactas,  on  the 
Vnlen  of  Loeris.  They  are  said  by  Polybins  not 
b  have  been  HeUenes.  (Comp.  Idv.  XTiii.  34.) 
Kccth  of  these  dwelt  the  Ophiiaienses  or  Ophienses 
(^O^vrus,  Thnc  L  e. ;  '0(t'tt7i,  Strab.  pp.451 ,465), 
ad  to  them  belonged  the  smaller  tribes  of  the  Bomi- 
«m(B«fui;t,  Thnc  iii.  96;  Stiab.  p. 45 1;  Steph. 
BTi.i.r.Baqioi)and  CalUenaes(KaAAiq>,Thnc.  /.c), 
bttli  «f  which  inhabited  the  ridge  of  Oeta  running 
<lnn  towaids  the  Malic  golf:  the  farmer  are  placed 
V;  Stnbo  (L  e.)  at  the  sonrces  of  the  Evenus,  and 
tbe  positiai  of  die  latter  is  fixed  by  that  of  their 
a{abl  torn  Callinm.  [Callium.]  The  Eniy- 
tffits  {tiifurins,  Thnc  iii.  94,  et  alii)  dwelt 
aitli  of  the  Ophionenses,  as  far,  apparently,  as  Mt. 
Tfin{iR>tiis,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  the  town 
■MbGs,  which  Strabo  describes  as  a  place  beloig- 
log  a  tills  people.  They  are  sidd  to  have  possessed 
n  mcie  of  Odysseus.  (Strab.  pp.  444,  451,  465 ; 
ScboL  ml  lycopir.  799.) 

Tbe  Agnei,  who  inhabited  the  north-west  comer 
tf  JUtdia,  bordering  upon  Ambracia,  were  not  a 
£<iB>D  of  the  Aetolian  nation,  but  a  separate  people, 
pmraei  at  the  time  of  the  Pelopooncsian  war  by  a 
hag  d  their  own,  and  only  united  to  Aetolia  at  a 
^tB  pedaxL  The  Aperanti,  who  lived  in  the  same 
^■strict,  appear  to  hare  been  a  subdivision  of  the 
^jnd.  [AoEAEi;  ArEBAim.]  Pliny(iv.  3)men- 
tioB  Tuioos  other  peoples  as  belonging  to  Aetolia, 
iuli  u  the  Athamanes,  Tymphaei,  Dolopes,  &c. ; 
kit  this  statonent  is  only  true  of  the  later  period 
<f  iIk  Aetolian  League,  when  the  Aetolians  had  ex- 
tesded  their  dominioa  over  most  of  the  neighbouring 
trftM  of  Epims  and  Thessaly. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Fdoponnesian  war 
tlx  Aetdlians  had  formed  no  alliance  either  with 
^■ita  or  Athens,  and  consequently  are  not  men- 
tiaai  by  Thncvdides  (ii.  9)  in  his  entuneration  of 
ll»  illi«l  fines  of  the  two  nations.  It  was  the 
<iii)>i»uked  invasirai  of  their  country  by  the  Athe- 
»i»M  in  the  sith  year  of  the  war  (b.  c.  455), 
''ith  W  them  to  espouse  the  Lacedaemonian  side. 
In  tfiis  year  the  Mes£eniaus,  who  had  been  settled 
«t  Sanpictus  by  the  Athenians,  and  who  had  suf- 
fa"!  pally  &om  the  inroads  of  the  Aetolians, 
(""saifed  the  Athenian  general,  Demosthenes,  to 
OBth  into  the  interior  of  Aetolia,  with  the  hope  of 
™i;»rii>g  the  three  great  tribes  of  the  Apodoti, 
(>^aiaia,  and  Eoiytanes,  since  if  they  were 
■Wad  the  Athenians  would  become  masters  of 
u»  wide  ctnntiy  between  the  Ambracian  giJf  and 
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Parnassus.  Having  collected  a  consideiable  fbroe, 
Demosthenes  set  out  from  Nanpactus;  but  the  ex- 
pedition proved  a  complete  failure.  After  advancing 
a  few  miles  into  the  interior,  he  was  attacked  at 
Aegitium  by  the  whole  fcrce  of  tfae  Aetolians,  who 
had  occupied  the  adjacent  hills.  The  rugged  nature 
of  the  ground  prevented  the  Athenian  hoplites  from 
coming  to  close  quarters  with  their  active  foe ;  De- 
mosthenes had  with  him  only  a  small  number  of 
light.armed  troops;  and  in  the  end  the  Athenians 
were  completely  defeated,  and  fled  in  disorder  to  the 
coast.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Aetolians  joined  the 
Peloponnesians  under  Enrylochns  in  making  an 
attack  upon  Naupactus,  which  Demosthenes  saved 
with  difficulty,  by  the  help  of  the  Acamanians. 
(Thnc  iii.  94,  &c)  The  Aetolians  took  no  inrther 
part  in  the  Pelopoimesian  war;  for  those  of  the  na- 
tion who  fonght  under  the  Athenians  in  Sidjy  were 
only  mercenaries.  (Thnc  vii.  57.)  From  this  time 
till  that  of  the  Macedonian  supremacy,  we  find 
scarcely  any  mention  of  the  Aetolians.  They  ap- 
j/ear  to  have  been  frequently  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  their  neighbours  and  ancient  enemies,  the 
Acamanians.     [Acarmahia.] 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  (b.c. 
323)  the  Aetolians  joined  the  confederate  Greeks  in 
what  is  usually  called  the  Lamian  war.  This  war 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  defeat  of  the  confe- 
derates at  Cnmnon  (b.  c.  322);  whereupon  Anti- 
pater  and  Cratems,  having  first  made  peace  with 
Athens,  mvaded  Aetolia  with  a  large  army.  The 
Aetolians,  however,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  in- 
vaders, abandoned  their  villages  in  the  plains  and 
retired  to  their  impregnable  mountains,  where  they 
remamed  in  safety,  till  the  Macedonian  generals 
were  obliged  to  evacuate  their  territory  in  order  to 
march  against  Perdiccaa.  (Diod.  xviiL  24,  25.) 
In  the  wars  which  followed  between  the  different 
usurpers  of  the  Macedonian  throne,  the  alliance  of 
the  Aetolians  was  eagerly  courted  by  the  ocmtending 
armies ;  and  their  brave  and  warlike  population 
enabled  them  to  exercise  great  influence  upon  the 
politics  of  Greece.  The  prominent  part  they  took 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  Gauls  from  Greece  (b.  c. 
279)  still  further  increased  their  reputation.  In 
the  army  which  the  Greeks  assembled  at  Thermo- 
pylao  to  oppose  the  Gauls,  the  contingent  of  the 
Aetolians  was  by  far  the  hugest,  and  they  here  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  bravery  in  repulsing 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy;  bat  they  earned  their 
chief  glory  by  destroying  the  greater  part  of  a  body 
of  40,000  Gaols,  who  had  invaded  their  country,  and 
had  taken  the  town  of  Callitmi,  and  committed  the 
most  horrible  atrocities  on  the  inhabitants.  The 
Aetolians  also  assisted  in  the  defence  of  Delphi  when 
it  was  attacked  by  the  Gauls,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  enemy  in  their  retreat  (Pans.  x.  20 — 23.) 
To  commemorate  the  vengeance  they  had  inflicted 
upon  the  Gauls  for  the  destraction  rf  Callium,  the 
Aetolians  dedicated  at  Delphi  a  trophy  and  a  statue 
of  an  armed  hen»ne,  representing  Aetolia.  They 
also  dedicated  in  the  same  temple  the  statues  of  the 
generals  tmdcr  whom  they  had  fought  in  this  war, 
(rans.x.  18.  §7,  X.- 15.  §2.) 

From  this  time  the  Aetolians  appear  as  one  of 
the  three  great  powers  in  Greece,  the  other  two 
being  the  Macedonians  and  Achaeans.  Like  the 
Achaeans,  the  Aetolians  were  united  in  a  confederacy 
or  league.  At  what  time  this  league  was  first 
formed  is  imcertain.  It  is  inferred  that  the  Aeto- 
lians must  have  been  united  into  s<sne  form  of  coo- 
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iedency  >t  least  as  early  as  Uie  tiine  of  Philip,  the 
iather  of  Alexander  the  Great,  {rom  an  ii»cri|ition 
on  the  statue  of  Aetolos  at  Thennnin,  quoted  by 
Kphoms  (Strab.  p.  463:  AItoA^k  tMF  imteriKay 
AtTMXal  a^trtpat  imfin'  Itprrris  iirop^'),  and  from 
the  cession  of  Naupoctos,  which  vas  made  to  them 
fcy  Philip.  (Strab.  p.  427 :  Arrl  «  nr  AitwAwk, 
tiXlrrm  rpoVKpUtwros,  quoted  by  Thirlwall,  Sitt. 
q/'Oreece.Tol.Tiii.pwSOT.)  But  it  was  not  till  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  that  the  league 
appears  to  hare  come  into  full  activity ;  and  it  was 
probably  the  inTasion  of  their  country  by  Antipeter 
and  Craterus,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  con- 
certing measures  for  their  common  defence,  that 
brought  the  Aetolians  into  a  closer  political  associa- 
tion. The  constitution  of  the  league  was  democts- 
tical,  like  that  of  the  Aetolian  towns  and  tribes. 
The  great  council  of  the  nation,  called  the  Pan- 
aetolioon  (Liv.  xxxi.  9),  m  which  it  is  probable 
that  every  freeman  above  the  age  of  thirty  had  the 
right  of  voting,  met  every  autumn  at  lliermnm,  fbr 
the  election  of  magistrates,  general  legislation,  and 
the  decision  of  all  qoestions  respecting  peace  and 
war  .with  foreign  nations.  There  was  also  another 
deliberative  body,  called  Apocleti  {'Air^KAifroi), 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  permanent 
committee.  (PoL  xx.  1 ;  Liv.  xxxri.  38.)  The 
chief  magistrate  bore  the  title  of  Strategus  (STpori). 
y^t).  Ue  was  elected  annnally,  presided  in  the  as- 
semblies, and  had  the  command  of  the  troops  in 
war.  The  officers  next  in  rank  were  the  Hipparchns 
{'Iwwctpxos},  or  commander  of  the  cavalry,  and  the 
chief  Secretary  (Tpaiiiucrtis'),  both  of  whom  were 
elected  annually.  (For  further  details  respecting 
the  constitution  of  the  league,  see  Did.  of  Aniiq. 
art.  Aelolicum  Foedui.') 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Gauls  from  Greece,  the 
Aetolians  began  to  extend  their  dominions  over  the 
neii^hbouring  nations.  They  still  retained  the  rude 
and  barbarous  habits  which  had  characterised  them 
in  the  time  of  Thncydides,  and  were  still  accus- 
tomed to  live  to  a  great  extent  by  robbeiy  and  piracy. 
Their  love  of  rapine  was  their  great  incentive  to 
war,  and  in  their  marauding  expeditions  they  spared 
neither  friends  nor  foes,  neither  things  sacred  nor 
profitne.  Such  is  the  character  given  to  them  by 
Polybius  (e.  g.  ii.  45,  46,  iv.  67,  ix.  38),  and  bis 
account  is  confirmed  in  the  leading  outlines  by  the 
testimony  of  other  writers;  though  justice  reqnires 
us  to  add  that  the  enmity  of  the  Aetolians  to  the 
Achaeans  has  probably  led  the  historian  to  exagge- 
rate rather  than  miderrate  the  vices  of  the  Aetolian 
people.  At  the  time  of  their  greatest  power,  they 
were  masters  of  the  whole  of  western  Acamania,  of 
the  south  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  and  of  Locris, 
Phocis,  and  Boeotia.  They  likewise  assumed  the 
entire  control  <A  the  Delphic  oracle  and  of  the 
Amphictyonic  assembly.  (Plut.  Pemetr.  40;  PoL 
iv.  25;  f  hirlwall,  vol.  viii.  p.  210.)  Their  league 
also  embraced  several  towns  in  the  heart  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, the  island  of  Cepliallenia,  and  even  cities 
in  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  such  as  Lymmachia  on 
the  Hellespont,  and  Cios  on  the  Propontis.  The 
relation  of  these  distant  plac«9  to  the  league  is  a 
matter  of  uncertainty.  They  could  not  have  taken 
any  part  in  the  management  of  the  business  of  the 
confederacy ;  and  the  towns  in  Asia  Jlinor  and  Thrace 
probably  joined  it  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Aetolian  piivateera. 

The  Aetolians  were  at  the  height  of  their  power 
in  B.  c.  S30,  when  their  unprovoked  invasion  of 
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Measenia  engaged  them  in  a  mr  with  tlie  Aehaeus, 
usually  called  the  Social  War.  The  Achaeans  ven 
supported  by  the  youthful  monarch  of  Uacedunia, 
Philip  v.,  who  inflicted  a  severe  blow  upon  lim 
Aetolians  in  B.  c.  218  by  an  unexpected  march  into 
the  interior  of  their  country,  where  he  surpris«d  Um 
capital  city  of  Thermtun,  in  which  all  the  wealth  sol 
treasures  ofthe  Aetolian  leadera  were  deposited.  The 
whole  of  these  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  vera 
either  carried  off  or  destroyed ;  and  before  quitting  thi 
place,  Philip  set  fire  to  the  sacred  buildings,  to  rrta- 
liate  for  the  destruction  of  Dinm  and  Dodona  by  tlie 
Aetolians.  (Pol.  v.2— 9, 13, 14;  for  the  detaik  of 
Philip' s  march,  see  Thebhuh.)  The  Social  warwu 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  treaty  of  peace  ccndnded  ia 
B.C.  217.  Six  yeais  afterwards  (b.c.  311)  tl» 
Aetolians  again  declared  war  agunst  Philip,  in  «n- 
sequence  of  having  formed  an  offensive  and  defensin 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  who  were  then  eagigrd 
in  hostilities  with  Philip.  The  attention  o!  the 
Romans  was  too  much  occupied  by  the  war  against 
Hannibal  in  Italy  to  enable  them  to  afiurd  much 
assistance  to  the  Aetolians,  upon  whom,  thctefoe, 
the  burden  of  the  war  chiefly  fell.  In  the  oonne  of 
this  vrar  Philip  again  took  Tbermom  (PoL  xi.  4), 
and  the  Aetolians  became  so  disheartened  that  they 
concluded  peace  with  him  in  b.  c.  205.  This  peace 
was  followed  almost  immediately  by  aob  between 
Philip  and  the  Romans. 

On  the  renewal  of  the  war  between  Philip  and 
the  Romans  in  b.  o.  200,  the  Aetolians  at  first  re- 
solved to  remain  neutral;  but  the  success  of  the 
consul  Galba  indnced  them  to  change  their  detemii- 
nation,  and  before  the  end  of  the  first  campaign  they 
declared  war  against  Philip.  They  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Cynoecephalae  in  B.  c  197,  when  thdr 
cavahy  contributed  materially  to  the  sncteai  of  the 
day.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  7.)  The  settlement  of  the 
affaira  of  Greece  by  Flamininns  after  tlus  victoiy 
caused  great  disappointment  to  the  Aetolians;  aul 
as'Soon  as  Flamininus  returned  to  Italy,  they  invitid 
Antiochus  to  invade  Greece,  and  shortly  afterwards 
dechkred  war  agamst  the  Romaos.  (b.  c  193-) 
The  defeat  of  Antiochus  at  Theimopyke(B.c  191) 
drove  the  monarch  bock  to  Asia,  and  left  the  Aeto- 
lians exposed  to  the  full  vengeance  of  the  Romsns. 
They  obtained  a  short  respite  by  a  truce  which  they 
solicited  from  the  Romans;  but  having  subsequently 
resumed  hostilities  on  rumoura  of  some  success  o{ 
Antiochus  in  Asia,  the  Roman  consul  M.  Fnlrins 
Nobilior  crossed  over  into  Greece,  and  commeimd 
operations  by  laying  siege  to  Ambrada  (b.  c  189), 
which  was  then  one  of  the  strongest  towns  belooginc 
to  the  league.  Meantime  news  had  arrived  of  the 
total  defeat  of  Antiochus  at  the  battle  of  Magnesia, 
and  the  AetoUans  resolved  to  purchase  peace  at  any 
price.  It  was  granted  to  them  by  the  Romans,  but 
on  terms  which  destroyed  for  ever  their  independ- 
ence, and  rendered  them  only  the  vassals  of  Rome. 
(PoL  xxii.  15;  Liv.  xrxviiL  11.)  After  the  coo- 
quest  of  Perseus  (b.  c  167),  the  Roman  party  in 
Actolia,  assisted  by  a  body  of  Roman  soldiers, 
massacred  550  of  the  leading  patriots.  All  the  sur- 
vivors, who  were  suspected  of  opposition  to  tie 
Roman  policy,  were  carried  off  as  prisoners  to  Itnl.v- 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  league  was  fonnslly 
dissolved.  (Liv.  xlv.  28,  31;  Justin,  xxxiii.  ProL 
and  2.)  Aetolia  subsequently  formed  part  of  tie 
province  of  Achaia;  though  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  formed  part  of  this  provmoe  as  it  was  at  fii** 
constituted.  [AcHAiA.]   The  inhabitants  of  sercrsl 
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of  ib  tans  were  icmoTed  bjr  Angtiatiu  to  peofJa  the 
dtj  tf  Nkopilu,  which  he  foonded  to  oommemorate 
hk  nctai7  at  Actinm,  b.  c  31 ;  and  in  hia  ttme  the 
cnntiT  i»  deacribed  by  Stiabo  aa  utterly  worn  oot 
and  ohao^cd.  (Stisb.  p.  460.)  Under  the  Ro- 
Dam  the  AKnKaiw  appear  to  have  reniaiDed  in  the 
mat  mde  cmditiiai  in  which  thej  had  alwajra  been. 
Tic  ioOnor  of  Aetolia  waa  probably  rarely  Tiaitad  bjr 
the  Banana,  for  they  had  no  road  in  the  inland  part 
of  the  nnntiy ;  and  their  only  roed  was  one  leading 
fnai  the  coast  of  Acaraania  across  the  Achelons, 
bf  Piano  and  Calydoo  to  Chalcis  and  Holycreia 
en  the  Aetoiian  coast.  (Ccmp.  BrandstXten,  Dit 
CenUebn  da  AttatitcJken  Imda,  Volht*  md 
ABiAi,Be^,  1844.) 

The  tons  in  Aetdia  were:  L  In  Old  Aetolia. 
1.  Ii  tin  lower  plain,  between  the  sea  and  Mount 
Ancjathns,  Caltsox,  Pueusos,  Ouekcs,  Pr- 
un,  Cbjuxhs  (tbeae  5  an  the  Aetoiian  towns 
meaomA  by  Homer),  Hauctbxa,  Elakcs,  Pa£- 
iBn  or  Pbaka,  Pboschjcm,  Ithosia,  Cohopb 
(iftemrds  Aninoe),  Ltsouohia.  In  the  nyfa 
tUa  X.  of  UoDBt  Aracynthns,  Ackax,  Hstapa, 
PjuraiAjPHTTEUK,  Trichoeidm,  THsamxHSEs, 
TmnniK.  In  AetoiHa  Epictetna,  on  the  sea^coast, 
KiCTXu,  UoLTCKEiuii  or  HoLTCKEiA :  a  little  in 
tla  Bteior,  en  the  borden  of  Locris,  PonDAHlA, 
CiocTuiuK,  TncHiaic,  AEGmuK:  farther  in 
tk  interior,  Gallium,  Oecbalia  [eee  p.  65,a.] ,  Apk- 
uxiu,  AoBDncK,  Ephyra,  the  last  of  which  was 
•  tm  of  the  AgraeL  [Aobakl]  The  site  of 
Ik  faUomsg  towns  is  qnite  nnknown :  —  Ellapinm 
(twjror,  PoL  ap.  Steph.  B. ».  v.);  Thorax  (e«S- 
K  «'*•);  Plune  (**P"i  Steph.  B.  :  v.). 
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OOra  or  AETOLIA. 

AnoHE.    [Attica.] 

•ATFILAE  {Elk.  AffiUnos),  a  town  of  Latiom,  in 
lit  BOR  extended  sense  d  the  term,  but  which  mnst 
(nUiy  bare  in  earlier  times  belonged  to  the  Her- 
■aaa.  It  is  still  called  ui/jde,  and  is  situated  in  the 
"""tMwns  district  S.  of  the  valley  of  the  Anio, 
ikoat  7  inileg  fnan  Subiaco.  We  learn  &om  the 
•wtiK  ascribed  to  Fnntinns  (<fo  Colon,  p.  280), 
lint  its  laniteiy  was  colonized  in  the  time  of  the 
("•xelii,  bnt  it  nerer  enjoyed  the  rank  of  a  colony, 
«'  PSnjr  mentioos  it  only  among  the  "  oppida  "  of 
"tna.  {B.  ^.  m.  5.  §  9.)  Inscriptions,  fiiigmenta 
<i  oiimms,  and  other  ancient  relics  are  still  visible  in 
*e  laodem  liDage  of  AfiU.  (Nibby,  Dmtorm  di 
««i«,ToLLp.41.)  [E.H.B.] 

AJFUAiros  or  AEFLUTIUS  MONS  (the 
■tef  fam  of  the  name  appears  to  be  the  more 
*W)  »as  the  name  given  in  andent  tiroes  to  a 
■"■tm  near  Tibor,  fruiting  the  plain  of  the 
Cimfagmi  ai  now  called  Monte  S.  Angelo,  thoogh 
"A«d  on  GdTs  nu4>  as  Monte  4gti<mo.  The 
Q«i&a  sijwdnct  was  carried  at  ito  foot,  where  the 
J^M"  of  it  itiD  visible  are  remarluble  for  the 
*"™*  and  gnndenr  of  their  constmction.  An 
■""ll*""  »bMh  records  the  completion  of  some  of 
laae  «vks  has  jiruuied  to  ns  the  ancient  name  of 


the  monntain.  (Nibby,  DintorrA  (K  Roma,  vol.  i. 
p.  25;  Fabretti,  Inter,  p.  637.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ATKICA  ('A^(MK<):  A^.  Afor,  Alliens,  Africa- 
nns),  the  name  by  which  the  qnarter  of  the  world  still 
called  Africa  was  known  to  the  Scmans,  who  re- 
ceived it  from  the  Carthaginians,  and  applied  it  first 
to  that  [art  of  Africa  with  which  they  became  first 
acquainted,  namely,  the  part  about  Carthage,  and 
afterwards  to  the  whole  contment.  In  the  latter 
sense  the  Greeks  used  the  name  Libya  ('A^puc^  only 
occurring  as  the  Greek  form  of  the  Latin  Africa); 
and  the  same  name  is  continually  naed  by  Boman 
writers.  In  this  work  the  continent  is  treated  of 
under  Libya;  and  the  present  article  is  confined  to 
that  portdon  of  N.  Africa  which  the  Branans  called 
specifically  Africa,  or  Africa  Propria  (or  Vera),  ac 
Africa  Provincia  ('A0f>iid)  r\  IStms),  and  which  may 
be  roughly  described  as  the  old  Carthagmiau  terri. 
toiy,  constituted  a  Boman  province  after  the  Third 
Punic  War  (b.  c.  146> 

The  N.  coast  of  Africa,  after  trending  W.  and  E. 
with  a  slight  rise  to  the  M.,  from  the  Strmtt  of 
Gibraltar  to  near  the  centre  of  the  Me3iterraaean, 
suddenly  fidls  off  to  the  S.  at  C  Bon  (Mercurii  Pr.) 
in  37°  4'  20"  N.  lat,  and  10°  53"  35"  E.  long.,  and 
preserves  this  general  direction  for  about  3°  dt  lati- 
tude, to  the  bottom  of  the  CvUfofKhabe,  the  an- 
cient Lesser  Syrtis;  the  three  chief  salient  paints  of 
tills  E.  part  of  the  coast,  namely,  the  promontories 
of  aypea  (at  the  N.,  a  little  S.  of  C.  Bon)  and  Caput 
Vada  (Krgxmdiah,  about  the  middle),  and  the 
island  d  Meninz  (^erioA,  at  the  S.),  lying  on  the 
same  meridian.  The  country  within  this  angle, 
formed  of  the  last  low  ridgee  by  which  the  Atlas 
sinks  down  to  the  sea,  bomided  on  the  S.  and  SW. 
by  the  Great  Desert,  and  on  the  W.  extending 
about  as  fiu-  as  9°  £.  long.,  formed,  roughly  speak- 
ing, the  Africa  of  the  Bomans;  bat  the  predse  limits 
of  the  country  included  under  the  name  at  different 
periods  can  only  be  understood  by  a  brief  historical 
aooonnt. 

That  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  which 
forms  the  S.  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  W.  of  the 
Delta  of  the  Mile,  consists  of  a  strip  of  habitable 
land,  hemmed  in  between  the  sea  on  the  N.  and  the 
Great  Desert  (SahSra)  on  the  S.,  varying  greatly  in 
breadth  in  its  E.  and  W.  halves.  The  W.  part  of 
this  sea-board  has  the  great  chain  of  Atlas  inter- 
posed as  a  barrier  against  the  torrid  sands  of  the 
Sah&ra;  and  the  N.  slope  of  this  range,  descending 
in  a  series  of  natural  terraces  to  the  sea,  watered  by 
many  streams,  and  lying  on  the  S.  margin  of  the  N. 
temperate  zone,  forms  one  of  the  finest  regions  on 
tlie  surface  of  the  earth.  But,  at  the  great  bend  in 
the  coast  above  described  (namely,  about  C  Bon). 
the  cham  of  the  Atlas  ceases;  and,  from  the  shnres 
of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  the  desert  comes  dose  to  the 
sea,  leaving  only  narrow  slips  of  habitable  land,  till, 
at  the  bottom  &[  another  great  bend  to  the  S.,  form- 
ing the  Greater  Sjitis  (_Clvlf  of  Sidra),  the  sand  and 
water  meet  (about  19°  E.  long.),  forming  a  natural 
division  between  the  2  parts  OC  M.  Africa.  E.  of 
thia  point  lay  Ctbbnaica,  the  history  of  which  is 
totally  distinct  frwm  that  of  the  W.  portion,  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned.  > 

For  what  follows,  certain  land-marks  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  Following  the  coast  E.  of  the  Fretum 
Gaditanum  (StraiU  of  OOraUar)  to  near  2°  W. 
long.,  we  reach  the  largest  river  of  N.  Africa,  the 
Malva,  Malucha,  or  Molochath  (^Wady  Mviicia  at 
Mohaiovi),  which  now  forma  the  boundary  <A  Mo- 
ri 
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rocoo  and  Algier,  and  was  an  equally  important 
ftoDtier  in  ancient  times.  Tlie  next  point  of  refer- 
enc«  h  a  headland  at  about  4°  £.  long.,  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Saldae.  £.  of  tliis,  again,  some- 
what beyond  6°  E.  long.,  is  another  frontier  river, 
the  Amfsaoa  {Wad;/  el  Kebir):  farther  on,  near 
8°  E.  long.,  another  river,  the  Rubricatus  (  Wadg 
Seibous),  at  the  mouth  of  which  stood  Hippo  Re- 
gius (^Bona/t);  and,  abont  1°  fiirther  E.,  the  liver 
TuscA  (  Wady-ez-Zam).  The  last  great  river  of 
this  coast,  W.  of  the  great  turning  point  (C.  Bon), 
is  the  Bagradas  {ifajerdah),  tailing  into  the  sea 
JEst  below  C.  FarinOy  the  W.  headland  (a»  C.  Bon 
is  the  eastern)  of  the  great  GulfofTunit,  near  the 
centre  of  which  a  rocky  promontory  marks  the  site  of 
Carthage.  Lastly,  let  us  note  the  bottom  of  the 
great  gulf  called  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  £.  coast  ahready  noticed,  with  the 
neighbouring  great  salt-lake  of  AlSibtah,  the  an- 
cient Palus  Tritonis,  between  33*  and  34°  N.  lat; 
N.  and  NW.  of  which  the  country  is  for  the  most 
part  desert,  as  for  as  the  SE.  slopes  of  the  Atlas 
chain.  The  country  immediately  around  the  lake 
itself  forms  the  E.-most  of  a  series  of  oases,  which 
stretch  from  £.  to  W.  along  the  S.  foot  of  the  Atlas 
chain,  and  along  the  N.  margin  of  the  SUh&ra,  and 
thus  mark  ant  a  natural  S.  &ontier  for  this  portion 
of  K.  Africa. 

In  the  earliest  times  recorded,  the  whole  N.  coast 
of  the  continent  W.  of  E^ypt  was  peopled  by  various 
tribes  of  the  great  Libyan  race,  who  most  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  Ethiopian  or  negro  races 
of  the  interior.  S.  of  the  Libyan  tribes,  and  on  the 
N.  limits  of  the  Siih&ra,  dwelt  the  Gaetcu  and 
Garamaxtes,  and  S.  of  these,  beyond  the  desert, 
the  proper  Ethiopians  or  negroes.  The  Libyans 
were  of  the  Caucasian  family  oi  mankind,  and  for 
the  most  port  of  nomade  habits.  At  periods  so  early 
as  to  be  still  mythical  to  (Ae  Greekt,  colonists  from 
the  W.  coasts  of  Asia  settled  on  the  shores  of  Africa, 
and  especially  on  the  part  now  treated  o£  Sollust 
has  preserved  a  curious  tradition  respecting  the  ear- 
liest Asiatic  colonists,  to  which  a  bare  reference  is 
enough  (^Jugurth.  18).  The  chief  colonies  were 
'those  of  the  Phoenicians,  snch  as  Hippo  Zabytvs, 
Utica,  Tunes,  Haorumktum,  Lepub,  and  above 
all,  though  one  of  the  Litest,  Carthago.  In  these 
settlements,  the  Phoenicians  established  themselves 
as  traders  rather  than  conquerors;  and  they  do  not 
Ecem  to  have  troubled  themselves  abont  bringing  the 
native  peoples  into  subjection,  except  so  Cir  as  was 
needfiil  for  their  own  secnrity.  Carthage,  which 
was  built  on  the  most  commanding  position  on  the 
whole  coast,  gradually  surpassed  all  the  other  Phoe- 
nician colonies,  and  brought  them,  as  allies,  if  not  as 
subjects,  to  acknowledge  her  supremacy.  She  also 
founded  colonies  of  her  own  along  the  whole  coast, 
from  the  Straits  to  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis. 
The  qnestion  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  Car- 
thaginian dominion  bekngs  to  another  article  [Car- 
thago] ;  but  it  is  necessary  here  to  advert  briefly 
to  its  condition  when  the  Romans  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  country.  At  that  time  the  proper 
territory  of  Carthage  was  confined  within  very  narrow 
limits  around  the  city  itself.  The  sea-coast  W.  and 
S.  of  C.  Bon,  as  fitr  as  the  river  Rubricatus  and 
Hippo  Regius  on  the  W.  and  a  pomt  M.  of  Uadm- 
metum  (about  36°  N.  lat.)  on  the  S.,  and  the  parts 
inland  along  the  river  Bagmdas,  and  between  it  and 
(he  sea,  appear  to  have  formed  the  original  territory 
of  Carthage,  ooiTesponding  nearly  to  the  region  aftcr- 
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wards  known  as  Zbogitana,  bnt  reaching  fotin 
along  the  W.  coast,  and  not  so  &r  island  on  the  SW 
This,  or  even  less,  was  the  extent  of  country  at  firs 
included  by  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Africs 
and  to  this  very  day  it  bears  the  same  mane,  FriHal 
or  Afriieah.  It  is  remarkable  that,  neither  in  llx 
wars  of  Agathocles  nor  of  the  Romans  vrith  Caithap 
in  Africa,  does  any  mentioiKOccur  of  military  open- 
tions  out  of  this  limited  district.  Bat  still,  befun 
the  wars  with  Rome,  the  territory  of  Carthage  hsd 
received  some  accession.  On  the  E.  coast,  S.  ol 
36°  N.  lat.,  flooiishing  maritime  cities  had  been 
established,  some — as  Leptis  and  Hadrumetum— 
even  befra^  Carthage,  and  some  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians. These  cities  were  backed  by  a  fertile  bol 
narrow  pUin,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  a  nmpe  of 
mountains,  which  farmed  the  original  Btzaciuk,  • 
district,  according  to  Pliny,  250  Roman  miles  in 
circuit,  and  extending  S.-wards  as  &r  as  Tbeoa^ 
opposite  the  island  of  Cercina  (in  about  34°  SO*  K. 
lat.),  where  the  Lesser  Syrtis  was  considered  t«  be- 
gin. This  district  had  be«i  added  to  the  possessicais 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  Polybius  (iii.  23)  speaks 
of  their  anxiety  to  ctmceal  it  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  Romans,  as  well  as  their  commercial  settlements 
further  along  the  coast,  called  Emporia.  This  wonl, 
Emporia,  though  afterwards  used  as  the  name  of  a 
district,  denoted  at  first,  according  to  its  prt^ 
meaning,  settlements  established  for  the  sake  of  com- 
merce ;  and  it  appears  to  have  included  all  the  Phoe- 
nician and  Carthaginian  colonies  along  the  whole 
coast  from  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Greater  Syrtis.  Any  possessioD 
of  the  E.  part  of  this  r^on,  in  a  strictly  tcrriloriil 
sense,  would  have  been  worthless  from  the  nature  of 
the  country,  bnt  the  towns  were  maintained  as  cen- 
tres of  commerce  with  the  inland  tribes,  and  as  is 
additional  security,  besides  the  desert,  against  any 
danger  inm  the  Greek  statss  of  Cyrenaica. 

Such  was  the  general  position  of  the  Carthi- 
ginian  dominion  in  Africa  at  the  time  of  the  Punic 
Wars;  extending  over  their  own  immediate  territoy 
to  about  80  miles  S.  of  the  capital,  and  along  the  £. 
const  of  Tunif  and  isolated  points  on  the  W.  part  of 
the  coast  of  Tripoli.     The  whole  inner  district  in 
the  central  and  SW.  parts  of  the  later  province  of 
Africa  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Libyan  trib«, 
whose  services  as  mercenaries  Carthage  conld  obtain 
in  war,  bnt  whom  she  never  even  attempted  to  sub- 
due.     These  tribes  are  spoken  of  by  Greek  and 
Latm  writers  under  a  general  name  which  describa 
their  mode  of  life  as  wandering  herdmen,  Na/uiicr, 
or,  in  the  Latin  form,  Numidae.     They  possewfd 
the  country  along  the  N.  coast  as  fiir  W.  as  the 
Straits;  but  those  of  them  that  were  settled  to  the 
W.  of  the  river  Mulucha  were  called  by  another 
name,  Kavpoi,  perhaps  from  a  greater  darkness  of 
complexion,  and,  after  them,  the  Ramans  called  iho 
country  W.  of  the  Mulucha  Mauhktaioa;  while 
that  E.  of  the  Mulucha,  to  the  W.  frontier  of  Csi^ 
thage,  and  also  SW.  and  &  of  the  Carthaginian 
poBscssions  as  fitr  as  the  region  of  the  Syrles,  wu 
included  under  the  general  designation  of  Numiwa. 

In  this  rPKion,  at  the  time  of  the  Second  Pmuc 
War,  two  tribes  were  far  more  powerful  than  all  tn« 
rest,  namely,  in  the  W.and  hugcr  portion, between  the 
rivers  Hulueha  and  Ampsaga,  the  Massabstui, 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  modern  ■^^'''J 
and  E.  of  them,  from  the  river  Ampsaga  and  round 
the  whole  inland  frontier  of  Carthage,  the  MASsruif 
the  residence  of  whoee  chieftain,  called  by  the  BobmM 
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in^  ms  at  tbe  stnng  oatnnl  fort  of  CnrrA  (Co$- 
iaitiadt):  ngabi  eitwa  irere,  in  their  earlier  his- 
to;,  afawst,  if  not  altcgetlier,  nnknown  to  tlie 
KnmiiKin  The  relations  of  these  tribes  to  Car- 
itugcin  mcst  importimt,  as  afiecting  the  boundaries 
^Saasa  Afrio. 

Ihe  &at  chief  of  the  Uaasylii  mentioned  in  bis- 
ter, Gab,  b  soj^MEed  to  hare  already  deprived  the 
Cuthagiiiiiiis  of  the  important  town  of  Hippo  (^Bo- 
■si),  Ht™"^  as  it  is  mentioned  with  the  epithet  of 
Stjiu  in  lirft  nauatiTe  of  the  Second  Punic  War 
(Lir.xxix. 3);  bat, fia*  an  obvious  reason,  we  caimot 
bj  much  stress  CD  this  point  cf  evidence.  Much 
not  importaot  is  it  to  haa  in  mind  that,  in  these 
puts,  the  ejithet  Segiiu  appHed  to  a  city  does  prove 
flat  iibdoi^ed,atjoinetime,totheNanudian  princes. 
In  tiie  Secmd  Panic  War  we  find  Gala  in  league 
ntb  the  Carthaginians  ;  hut  their  cause  was  al»n- 
Isad  in  B.C  S06  bj  bis  son  Mairinissa,  whose 
nried  intanes  this  is  not  the  place  to  follow  oat 
a  detail.  Defeated  agun  and  agam  by  the  united 
tma  cf  the  Cartha^nians  and  of  Syphax,  chief 
c^  the  Masaaesylii,  he  retired  into  the  deserts  of 
Inner  Nmnidia,  that  is,  the  SE.  part,  about  the 
Itma  S/pMs,  and  there  maintained  himself  till  the 
tadisg  of  Sdjao  in  A£rica,  B.  c.  204,  when  he 
isjntd  tbe  Bomans  and  greatly  contributed  to  their 
sxam.  At  the  cooclnsion  of  the  war,  his  services 
«en  imply  rewarded.  He  was  restored  to  his 
boecEtaiy  dominions,  to  which  was  added  the 
enter  part  of  the  coantry  of  tbe  MassaesyUi; 
iffkax  having  been  takes  prisoner  in  B.  c.  203, 
aad  tat  to  Bome,  where  be  soon  died.  The  oon- 
iKt  <f  tbe  Bomans  oo  tliis  occasion  dispbyed  quite 
u  modi  p^icy  as  gratitude,  and  Masinissa's  con- 
iiKt  tan  showed  that  lie  knew  he  had  been  set 
u  a  than  in  the  side  of  Cartilage.  Under  cover 
cf  ibe  toms  of  the  treaty  and  with  the  connivance 
ef  fime,  he  made  a  series  of  aggreiisians  on  the 
Ciitbapiiiisn  territory,  both  on  the  NW.  and  on  the 
&£.,  niiing  the  ri^  Kmporia  co  the  latter  side, 
Mi.  «n  the  fbcmer,  the  coontry  W.  of  the  river 
TsKs,  and  the  district  called  the  Great  Plain,  SE. 
rf  the  Bagndas  aronnd  36°  N.  lat.,  where  the  name 
cf  Zama  Regia  is  a  witness  of  Numidian  rule. 
Tins,  vben  his  constant  persecution  at  length  pro- 
nU  the  Carthaginians  to  Iho  act  of  resistance 
*ii>^  fanned  the  occasion  of  the  Third  Punic  War, 
Maiaiiwia'i  MngA»n  extended  from  the  river  Mahra 
tu  the  fitntier  of  Cyroiaica,  while  the  Carthaginians 
*>»  bemmed  tip  in  the  narrow  NE.  comer  of 
l^ea^Iana  which  they  had  at  first  possessed,  and 
D  the  nnall  district  of  Byzaciom  ;  these,  their  only 
"wrnng  posseaaions,  extending  alcog  the  coast 
(>«  tbe  Tneca  to  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Lesser 
Sjrtis,  oj^mite  Cercina. 

!4>»,  ilere  ice  Aor«  tie  origmal  limiit  of 
(k  Scaaa  jfrxmnee  of  Africa.  The  treaty  of 
(<an,  at  tbe  cloie  of  the  Second  Punic  War, 
W  wrigMd  to  Irlaiinissa  all  the  territory  which 
w  iDoestcn  bad  ever  poseessed  ;  he  had  sue- 
^9itA  in  carrying  out  this  provision  to  its  full 
'Oat,  if  not  b^ood  it  ;  and  at  the  close  of 
^  TUid  Pome  War,  the  Bomans  left  his  sons  their 
■"^eiitaDce  undiminished,  llasinissa  himself  having 
^  in  tbe  2nd  year  of  the  war,  b.  c.  148.  (Ap- 
paa.  As.  106.)  Thns,  the  Boman  pwinco  of 
A^n,  which  was  constituted  in  B.  o  146,  in- 
•bded  oBly  the  poewasions  which  Carthage  had 
•*  iut.  Sallnst  (Jug.  19)  accurately  describes  the 
''at' af  the  case  tmder  tbe  sncceastns  of  UasinisEa: 
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— "  Igitor  boDo  Jngnrthino  plcraqoe  ex  Punicis 
oppida  et  finis  Carthaginiensium,  gnos  novUsume 
habuerant,  populus  Bomanus  per  magistratus  ad- 
ministrabat :  Gaetulorum  magna  pars  et  Kumidao 
usque  ad  flumen  Mulucham  sub  Jugnrtha  erant." 
And,  as  to  tbe  SE.  frontier  of  the  Boman  province, 
we  learn  from  Pliny  (v.  4.  s.  3)  that  it  remained  as 
under  Masinissa,  and  that  Scipio  Africanus  marked 
out  the  boundary  line  between  tbe  Boman  province 
and  the  princes  (rega)  of  Kumidia,  by  a  /bans 
which  reached  the  sea  at  Thenae,  thus  leaving 
the  Emporia  and  the  region  of  the  Syrtes  to  the 
latter.  Thns  the  province  of  Africa  embraced  the 
districts  of  Zengitana  and  Byzaciom,  or  the  M.  and 
E.  porta  of  the  Regency  of  Tunis,  from  the  river 
Tusca  to  Thenae  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis. 
It  was  constituted  by  Scipio,  with  the  aid  of  ten 
legati,  or  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  senate 
frvm  its  own  body,  as  was  usual  when  a  conquered 
country  was  rednced  to  a  province,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing terms.  (Appian.  Am.  135;  Cic.  de  Leg. 
Agr.  n.  19.)  Such  ruins  of  Carthage  as  remained 
were  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  men  were  forbidden, 
nnder  a  cnrse,  to  dwell  npon  its  site;  the  cities 
which  had  taken  part  with  Carthage  were  devoted 
to  destruction,  and  their  land  was  partly  made  ager 
publiau  (comp.  Cic  {.  c.  22),  and  partly  assigned 
to  those  cities  which  had  sided  with  Borne,  namely, 
Utica,  Thapsiui,  Leptis  Minor,  Acholla,  Usalis, 
Teudalis,  and  probably  Hadmmetnm  (^Lex  Thoria, 
lin.  79;  Harqnardt,  Becker'i  Uanctbuch  d.  Rom. 
AUerth.  vol.  iil  pt.  1.  p.  226).  Utica  received  all 
the  land  from  Hippo  Zaiytns  to  Carthage,  and  was 
made  the  seat  of  government.  The  inhabitants, 
except  of  the  favoured  cities,  were  burtbened  with 
heavy  taxes,  assessed  on  persons  as  well  as  on  the 
land.  The  province  was  placed  under  praetorian 
government,  and  was  divided  into  eonventm,  we 
are  not  told  how  many,  bat  from  the  mention  of 
those  of  Zeugis  (Oros.  i.  2)  and  Hadrumetum  (Hirt. 
Sell.  Afr.  97),  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the 
former  included  the  whole  N.  district,  Zeugis  or 
Zengitana,  and  the  latter  tbe  S.  district,  Byzacium. 

The  war  with  Jugnrtha  catiscd  no  alteration  of 
territories;  but  tbe  Bomans  gained  possession  of 
some  cities  in  the  SE.  part  of  Niunidia,  the  chief  of 
which  was  Leptis  Magna,  between  the  Syrtes.  (Sail. 
J«g.  77.) 

Afiica  played  an  important  part  in  the  Civil  War 
of  Fompey  and  Caesar.  Early  in  the  war,  it  was 
seized  for  the  senate  by  Attius  Varus,  who,  aided 
by  Juba,  king  of  Numidia,  defeated  and  slew  Cae- 
sar's lieutenant  Curio:  of  the  remains  of  Caesar's 
army,  some  escaped  to  Sicily,  and  some  surrendered 
to  Juba;  and  the  province  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Pompdan  party,  b.  c.  49.  (Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  23 — 
44.)  After  Pompey's  deaih,  and  while  Caesar 
played  the  lover  at  Alexandria,  and  "  came,  saw, 
conquered"  in  Pontas  (t.c.  47),  the  Pompeians 
gathered  their  forces  for  a  final  stand  in  Afiica,  under 
Q.  Hetellos  Scipio,  Afranius,  and  Petreius.  Theae 
leaders  were  joined  by  Cato,  who,  having  collected 
an  army  at  Cyrene,  performed  a  most  difficult  march 
ronnd  the  shores  <k  the  Syrtes,  and  undertook  tba 
defence  of  Utica,  the  chief  city  of  the  province :  bow 
he  performed  tbe  task,  his  sumaine  and  the  story  of 
his  death  have  long  borne  witness.  The  Pompeians 
were  supported  by  Juba,  king  of  Numidia,  but  he 
was  kept  in  check  by  the  army  of  Bocchns  and 
Bognd,  kings  of  Mauretania,  nnder  P.  Sittius,  an 
adventurer,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  tbe  discords 
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between  ihe  km;^  of  UaoretanU  and  NninidU  to 
make  a  party  of  bia  own,  cranpoaed  of  adreutuiera 
like  tumaelf,  and  who  now  espoused  the  cause  of 
Caeaar.  (Apjaan.  B.  C.  ir.  54;  Dion  Cass.  xliv. 
3.)  Just  before  the  doee  of  B.  o.  47,  Caesar  landed 
in  Africa;  and,  after  a  brief  but  critical  campaign, 
orerthrew  the  united  forces  of  tiie  other  party  in  the 
battle  of  Thapsus,  in  April,  46.  The  kingdom  of 
Mnmidia  was  now  taken  possessian  of  by  Caesar,  iriio 
erected  it  into  a  province,  and  oommitted  its  govern- 
ment to  Sallnstins,  the  liistorian,  as  proconsul,  "  in 
name,"  says  Dion  Cassius,  "  to  govern,  but  in  deed 
to  plunder."  (Hirt.  A  j/r.  97;  Dioo  Cass,  xliii. 
9;  Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  100.)  Henceforth  Mnmidia 
became  known  by  the  name  of  Kew  Africa,  and  the 
former  Roman  province  as  Old  Afirica.  (Appian. 
B.  C.  iv.  53;  Plin.  v.  4.  8. 3.)  But  further,  within 
the  province  of  Kew  Africa  itself,  Caesar  is  said  to 
have  made  a  partition,  to  reward  the  services  of  Sit- 
tios  and  of  the  kings  of  Manretania;  giving  to  the 
latter  the  W,  part  of  Numidia,  as  far  E.  (probably) 
as  Saldae  (possibly  to  the  Ampsaga),  and  to  the 
former  the  territory  about  Cirta.  (Appian.  B.  C. 
iv.  64.)  Very  probably  this  partition  amounted  to 
nothing  more  than  leaving  his  allies,  for  the  present, 
in  possession  of  what  they  had  already  seized,  espe- 
cially as,  in  his  anxiety  to  return  to  Rome,  Caesar 
settled  the  aSiirs  of  Africa  in  great  haste.  (Dion, 
xliiL  14,  ri  t«  SAAa  in  rp  'Appucf  Ji4  Ppax^s, 
&t  irriy  itaXum,  KorturHtaas.)  Among  the  exiles 
from  Africa  of  the  definted  party,  who  had  taken 
refuge  with  the  sons  of  Pompey  in  Spain,  was  a 
certain  Arabion,  whom  Appian  (iv.  64)  calls  a  son 
of  a  certain  Masinissa,  the  ally  Hi  Juba.  This  man, 
after  Caesar's  murder,  returned  to  Numidia,  expelled 
Bocchns,  and  slew  Sittius  by  stratagem.  This  story 
of  Appiaii's  is  confused  and  doubtful,  even  with  the 
help  of  a  few  obscure  words  in  a  letter  of  Cicero 
which  have  some  appearance  of  coiiiirming  it  (^Ad 
AU.  XV.  17,  Arabioni  de  Sitio  nikU  iratcor;  comp. 
Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  22.) 

In  the  arrangements  of  the  second  triumvirate, 
B.  c.  43,  the  whole  of  Africa  was  assigned  to 
Octavian,  (Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  55;  Appian.  B.  C. 
iv.  53.)  T.  Sextins,  a  former  legate  of  Julius 
Caesar,  was  governor  of  the  New  Province;  while 
Q.  Coriuficius  and  D.  Laelius  held  Old  Africa  for 
the  so^alled  republican  party,  and  to  them  many 
betook  themselves  who  had  escaped  from  the  cmelties 
of  the  triumvirs  at  Rome.  A  war  ensued,  the  events 
of  which  are  related  differently  by  the  historians; 
but  it  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  Comificius 
and  Laelius,  B.  c.  42.  (Appian.  B.  C.  iii.  85,  iv, 
36,62 — 56;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  21.)  Afleranother 
and  successful  struggle  with  C.  Fango,  which  there 
is  not  space  to  relate  (see  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  22 
— 24;  Appian.  B.  C.  v.  12, 26,  75),  Sextius  found 
himself  c^ligcd  to  give  up  both  the  African  pro. 
vinces  to  Lepidus,  to  whiftn  they  had  been  assigned 
in  the  new  arrangements  made  by  the  triumrirs 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  confirmed  after  the 
war  of  Perusia,  B.  c.  41.  By  the  surrender  and  re- 
tirement of  Lepidus,  both  the  African  provinces 
came  into  the  power  of  Octavian,  B.  c.  36.  In  the 
general  settlement  of  the  empire  oiler  the  overthrow 
of  Antony,  B.  c.  30,  Augustus  restored  to  the  young 
Juba,  son  of  Juba  I.,  his  paternal  kingdom  of  Nu- 
midia (Dion  Cass.  li.  15);  but  shortly  afterwards, 
B.  c.  25,  he  resumed  the  possession  of  Numidia, 
giring  Juba  in  exchange  the  two  Mauretanias,  the 
£.  boondaiy  of  bis  kingdom  being  fixed  at  Saldae. 
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(Strab.  pp.  828,  831.)  [Hauretanu.]  Iloi 
the  two  provinces  of  Africa  were  finally  united  u 
the  Roman  empire,  consisting  of  Old  Africa,  or  tlie 
ancient  Carthaginian  territory,  namely,  Zeogitaiit 
and  Byzadum,  and  New  Africa,  or,  as  it  was  >lw 
called,  Numidia  Provincia;  the  boundaries  being,  on 
the  W.,  at  Saldae,  where  Africa  joined  llauretinii 
Caesariensis,  and  on  the  E.,  the  moooment  of  the 
Philaeni,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  where 
Africa  touched  Cyrenalca.  The  bonndaries  behrera 
Old  and  New  Africa  remained  as  before,  namely,  oo 
the  N.  coast,  the  New  Province  was  divided  front 
the  Old  by  the  river  Tusca,  and  on  the  K,  coast  by 
the  dyke  of  Scipio,  which  terminated  at  Tbenae,  it 
the  N.  entrance  of  the  Syrtis  Minor.  (PBn.  v.  4. 
s.  3.)  This  province  of  Africa  was  assigned  to  the 
senate,  and  made  a  proconsular  province,  B.C.  27 
(Strab.  p.  840;  Dion  Cass.  Uii.  12). 

A  further  change  was  made  by  Caljgnla,  in  tin> 
particulars.  First,  as  to  the  western  boundat;: 
when,  having  put  to  death  Ptolemy,  the  hd  of 
Juba  II.,  he  made  his  kingdom  of  ilanretania  i 
Roman  province,  he  also  extended  its  boundary  east- 
wards from  Saldae  to  the  river  Ampsaga,  which  be- 
came thenceforth  the  W.  boundary  of  Numidia,  or 
New  Africa.  (Tac  IlitL  i.  11.)  But  he  ilw 
changed  the  government  of  the  province.  Under 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  the  one  legion  (111*),  whicli 
was  deemed  sufficient  tn  protect  the  province  8gsiii4 
the  barbarians  on  the  S.  frontier,  had  been  under  the 
orders  of  the  proconsul;  but  Caligula,  moved  by  fear 
of  the  power  and  popularity  of  the  proconsul  U.  Si- 
lanus,  deprived  him  of  tlie  military  command,  and 
placed  the  legion  under  a  kgatm  of  his  own.  (Tac. 
But.  iv.  48.)  From  the  account  of  Dion  Cassiiu, 
which  is,  however,  obviously  inexact  in  some  poioU, 
it  would  seem  that  Numidia  was  alti^tber  sepa- 
rated from  Africa,  and  made  an  imperial  prnviDn 
imder  the  fe^otiu  Caesaru.  (DionCnss.  lix.20:  ni 
Slxa  rh  (ivot  vttnas,  iT4p^  r6  r*  trrptcrurriiilf 
kqX  rovs  ttiiiSas  Toirt  wtpi  afrro  VfMxr^a^e.)  Ta- 
citus does  not  mention  this  separation,  but  mtbrr 
points  out  the  evil  results  of  the  divided  suthoriir 
of  the  proconsul  and  legatus  in  a  way  which  seenti 
to  imply  that  they  had  coordinate  powen  in  the 
same  province.  A  recent  writer  suggests  that  No- 
midia  was  always  regarded,  from  the  time  of  the 
settlement  by  Augustus,  as  a  province  distinct  from 
Old  Africa;  that  it  may  have  been  governed  by  a 
legatus  under  the  proconsul;  and  that  the  wly 
change  mode  by  Calignla  was  the  making  the  le- 
gatus immediately  dependent  on  the  emperor  (M»r- 
quardt,  Becker t  Rom.  Alt.  vol  iii.  p.  229);  «»1 
certainly,  in  the  list  given  by  Dion  Cassius  (liii.  ii) 
of  the  provinces  as  constituted  by  Augustus,  Ku- 
midia  is  mentioned  as  well  as  Africa.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  seems  that  the  exact  relation  of  the  Se" 
Province  of  Africa  to  the  Old,  from  the  time  of  C«- 
lignla  to  that  of  Diocletian,  must  be  considered  as 
somewhat  doubtful. 

The  above  historical  review  may  aid  in  removing 
the  difficulty  often  found  in  understanding  the  stsle- 
ments  of  the  ancient  writers  respecting  the  Uniits  of 
Africa.  Mela  (i.  7;  comp.  c  6),  writing  in  tbc 
reign  of  Claudius,  gives  Africa  its  widot  eitfot, 
from  the  river  Ampsaga  and  the  promaitory  Metsj!*- 
nites  on  the  W.  (the  same,  doubtless,  as  the  Trctnm 
of  Strabo,  Rat  Seba  Rout,  i.  e.  7  Capt$)  to  the  Ane 
Philacnonun  on  the  E.;  while  Pliny  (v.  4.  s.3), 
making  Numidia  extend  firom  the  Ampsaga  to  Ibe 
Tusca,  and  Africa  from  the  Tusca  to  the  fnntier  of 
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CfnaaTo,  ytt  spesks  of  the  S  prorineea  in'the 
ckast  connection  (A'uauiKie  elAJricae  obAmpiaga 
bmjitmh  dlxxz.  1L  P.),  and  scans  eren  to  include 
tkan  both  mider  tJbe  name  of  Africa  (^Africa  a  f»- 
tw  Amptaga  pt^oks  u^vL  babet).  Ptotem;  (ir.  3) 
I^TCs  Afiict  tJbe  same  extent  aa  Uela,  from  the 
Ampn^  to  the  battom  of  the  Gnat  Sjrrtij;  while 
fe  afflies  the  name  New  Nomidia  (Nou^ij^  v^a) 
to  a  {art  of  the  coantry,  evidently  corresponding 
irith  the  later  Namidia  of  other  writers  (§  29),  the 
cpitlirt  .Vec  being  nsed  in  coBtradistinction  to  the 
udrnt  Nomidia,  the  W.  and  greater  part  of  which 
haii  been  added  to  Manretania.  In  Ptolemy's  list 
<rf  the  ptorinces  (viii.  29),  Africa  and  Niunidia  are 
nwitiflned  together. 

la  the  Sril  caitnrr,  probably  onder  Diocletian, 
the  whole  country,  iircni  the  Ampsaga  to  Cyre- 
Dslca,  Has  divided  into  the  fear  provinces  of  iVti- 
Btfio,  Africa  Propria  ur  Zeugitana,  Byzaeium 
or  Bfsaeena^  and  Tripoiis  or  TrtpoSiatta.  (Sext. 
fiat  Brtr.  8.)  Niiiniiiia  no  Imger  extended  S.  of 
Zm^itua  and  Byiadom,  bnt  that  part  of  it  was 
xMcd  to  Byzacimn;  while  its  £.  part,  on  and 
bttnra  the  ^rtes,  formed  the  province  of  Tripoli- 
tmi.  We  are  enabled  to  draw  the  boundary-lines 
vitb  tolerable  cxactnesE  by  means  of  the  records  of 
tbe  namenns  ecclesiastiaU  conncils  of  Africa,  in 
abich  tbe  semal  bishoprics  have  the  names  of  their 
pxnaces  appended  to  them.  (For  the  fullest  io- 
brnatkn,  see  MorceUi,  jijrica  Ckrittiana,  Biixiao, 
1817.  3  Tols.  4to.)  Zengitana,  to  which,  in  the 
rmiiitam  <^  time,  tbe  name  of  Africa  had  thus 
cone  u  be  again  appropriated,  remained  a  senotoiial 
frerinte  under  the  Proeonni  Africae,  and  was 
ohm  called  sim^y  Protinda  Proootmilaru  ;  the 
iHt  were  imperial  provinces,  Byzadom  and  Numidia 
beag  gnerned  by  Contulara,  and  TrifxMt  by  a 
Prtiaa.  Tbe  Proconstil  Africae  (who  was  the  mly 
ae  in  the  W.  empire,  and  hence  was  often  called 
a<iii|ilr  Proconsul)  had  under  him  two  legati  and  a 
^mestor,  besides  legati  for  special  branches  of  ad- 
nsiiiAntioD.  His  residence  was  at  the  restored  city 
<S  Cutfaage.  The  other  three  provinces,  as  well  as 
the  two  Miuntaniax,  were  subject  to  the  praetorian 
paefect  of  Italy,  who  goremed  them  by  his  repie- 
KiUive,  the  Vixariia  Africae.  (BScking,  Notitia 
JXjntaitim,  voL  iL  c.  17,  19,  &c)  Referring  for 
the  mnmiing  details  to  the  articles  (m  the  separate 
Fovinces,  we  proceed  to  a  brief  account  of  the  later 
•Boat  lustoiy  of  Africa. 

At  tbe  time  referred  to,  the  name  of  Africa,  besides 
b  unowett  sense,  aa  properly  belonging  to  tbe 
pnmnsalar  povince,  and  its  widest  meaning,  as 
•jifJied  to  the  wh(^  continent,  was  constantly  used 
to  iadnde  all  the  provinces  of  N.  Afi^ca,  W.  of  the 
Gnat  Syitis,  and  the  following  events  refer,  for  the 
■•OS  part,  to  that  extent  of  country.  At  the  set- 
tlneit  of  the  empire  nndei  Constantino,  the  African 
pwtinees  were  among  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
Knan  woiU.  The  valleys  of  Mauietania  and 
Siaidia,  and  tbe  plains  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzaciom, 
W  always  been  proverbial  for  their  fertility;  and 
tbe  peat  cities  along  the  coast  had  a  flourishing 
•"sanwce,  Tbe  internal  tranquillity  of  Africa  was 
•flilan  disturbed,  the  only  formidable  insurrection 
Wbi;  tbit  under  the  two  Qordians,  which  was 
»pw«i3y  repressed,  A.  D.  238.  The  emperors  Sep- 
tjaaia  Sevems  and  Uacrinus  were  natives  of  N. 
Aftira.  Amidst  the  prosperous  population  of  these 
P">«fol  provinces,  Christianity  had  early  taken  firm 
">;  the  Rcords  of  ecclesiastical  histo^  attest  the 
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giemt  nnmber  of  the  African  churches  and  bishoprics, 
and  the  frequency  of  their  synods ;  and  the  frnld 
sjHrit  of  the  Africans  disphiyed  itself  alike  in  the 
steadfastness  of  their  martyrs,  the  energy  of  their 
benevolence,  the  vehemence  of  their  controversies, 
and  the  genius  of  thdr  leading  writers,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Augnstme. 

Bat  here,  as  on  the  other  frontiers  of  the  empire, 
the  diminished  vitality  of  the  extremities  bore  witness 
to  the  declining  energy  of  the  heart.  That  perfect 
subjection  of  the  native  tribes,  which  forms  such 
a  singnhu-  contrast  with  the  modem  history  of 
Algeria,  had  already  been  disturbed;  and  we  read 
of  increased  military  forces,  insurrections  rf  native 
princes,  and  incursions  of  the  Numidians,  or,  as 
they  now  came  to  be  generally  called,  the  Moon, 
even  before  the  end  of  the  3rd  century.  There  is 
not  space  to  recount  the  wars  and  troubles  in  Africa 
during  the  struggles  of  Constantino  and  his  com- 
petitors for  the  empire;  nor  those  under  his  suc- 
cessors, including  the  revolt  of  Firmus,  and  the 
exploits  of  the  count  Theodoelns,  under  the  1st  and 
2nd  Valentinian  (a.  d.  373 — 376),  the  usurpation 
of  Maximus,  after  the  death  of  Valentinian  II.;  and 
the  revolt  of  the  count  Gildon,  after  the  death  of 
Tbeodo«us  the  Great,  snpprce>s<?d  by  Stilicho,  A.  D. 
398.  At  the  final  partition  of  the  empire,  on  the 
death  of  Theodosins  (a.  d.  395),  the  African  pro- 
vinces were  assigned  to  the  W.  empire,  under 
Uonorius,  whose  dominions  met  those  of  his  brother, 
Arcadins,  at  the  Great  Syrtis. 

Under  Valentinian  III.,  the  snccessor  of  Honorins, 
the  African  provinces  were  lost  to  the  W.  empire. 
Boniface,  count  of  Africa,  who  had  successfully  de- 
fended the  frontiers  against  the  Moors,  was  reeled 
from  his  government  by  tbe  intrigues  of  AStius,  and 
on  his  resistance  an  army  was  sent  against  him  (a.d. 
427).  In  his  despair,  Boniface  sought  aid  from  the 
Vandals,  who  were  already  established  in  Spain ;  and, 
in  May,  429,  Geiserich  (or  Genserich)  the  Vandal 
long,  led  an  army  of  about  50,000  Vandals,  Goths, 
and  Alans,  across  the  Straits  of  Gades  into  Haore- 
tania.  Ho  was  joined  by  many  of  the  Moors,  and 
apparently  favoured  by  the  Donatists,  a  sect  of 
heretics,  or  rather  schismatics,  who  had  lately 
suffered  severe  persecution.  But,  upon  argent  so- 
licitations from  the  court  of  Ravenna,  accompanied 
by  the  discovery  of  the  intrigues  of  AStius,  Boniface 
repented  of  his  invitation,  and  tried,  too  kte,  to 
repair  his  error.  He  was  defeated  and  shut  up  in 
Hippo  Regius;  the  only  other  cities  left  to  the 
Romans  being  Carthage  and  Cirta.  The  Vandals 
overran  the  whole  conntiy  firam  the  Straits  to  the 
Syrtes  ;  and  those  fertUe  provinces  were  utterly 
laid  waste  amidst  scenes  of  fearful  cruelty  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  siege  of  Hippo  lasted  fourteen 
months.  At  length,  encouraged  by  reinforcements 
from'  the  eastern  empire,  Boniface  hazarded  another 
battle,  in  which  he  was  totally  defeated,  A.  d.  431. 
But  the  final  loss  of  Africa  was  dehiyed  by  negotia- 
tion for  some  years,  during  which  various  partitions 
of  the  co\mtiy  were  made  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Vandals ;  bat  the  exact  terms  of  these  truces 
are  as  obscure  as  their  duration  was  uncertain. 
The  end  of  one  of  them  was  signalized  by  the  sur- 
prise and  sack  of  Carthage,  Oct.  9,  439 ;  and  before 
the  death  of  Valentinian  III.  the  Vandals  were  in 
nndisputed  possession  of  the  African  provinces. 
Leo,  the  emperor  of  the  East,  sent  an  ansucces.stul 
expedition  against  them,  under  Heraclius,  A.  D.  468; 
and,  in  476,   Zeno  made  a  treaty  with  Geiseric, 
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irhich  lasted  till  the  tim«  of  Jastiman,  nbder  wbom 
tbe  coonby  vaa  lecovered  for  the  Eastern  Empire, 
and  the  Vandals  almost  exterminated,  by  Belisarios, 
A.  D.  533 — 534.  (For  an  acoount  of  the  Vandal 
kings  of  Africa,  see  Vandau:  ibr  the  history  of  this 
period,  the  chief  aathority  is  Procopius,  Bell.Vaad.) 

Of  the  state  and  oonstitiition  <£  Airica  under 
Justinian,  we  have  most  interesting  memorials  in 
two  rescripts,  addressed  bj  the  emperor,  tbe  one  to 
Archdans,  the  praetorian  praefect  of  Africa,  and  the 
other  to  Belisaria<i  himself.  (Bucking,  NotU.  Dign, 
voL  ii.  pp.  154,  foU.)  From  the  former  we  kam 
that  tlu  leven  African  provinces,  of  which  the 
island  of  Sardinia  now  made  one,  were  erected  into 
a  separate  pracfectuie,  under  a  PraefKtut  Praetorio 
Jfoffnifictu;  and  the  two  rescripts  settle  their  civil 
and  military  constitation  respectively.  It  sboold  be 
observed  that  Mauietania  Tingitana  (£rom  the  river 
Molucha  to  the  Ocean),  which  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  Spain,  was  now  included  in  the  African 
province  of  Maoretania  Caesariensis.  [Comp.  Mau- 
BETAmA.]  The  seven  African  provinces  were 
(from  E.  to  W.),  (1)  Tripolis  or  Tripolitana,  (2) 
Byzadum  or  Byzacena,  (3)  Africa  or  Zeugis  or 
Carthago,  (4)  Numidia,  (5)  Maoretania  Sitifensis 
or  Zaba,  (6)  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  and  (7)  Sar- 
dinia: the  first  three  were  governed  by  Comularet, 
the  last  four  by  Praetidu. 

The  histoiy  of  Africa  under  the  E.  empire  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  intestine  troubles  arising  from 
court  intrigues,  and  of  Moorish  insurrections  which 
became  more  and  more  diiScnlt  to  repel.  The 
splendid  edifices  and  fortifications,  of  which  Jus- 
tinian was  peculiarly  lavish  in  this  part  of  his 
dominions,  were  a  poor  substitute  for  the  vital 
energy  which  was  almost  extinct  {PTOcof. deAedif. 
Juttm.^  At  length  the  deluge  of  Arabian  invasion 
ovept  over  the  choicest  parts  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire, and  tbe  conquest  of  Egypt  was  no  sooner 
completed,  than  the  Caliph  Othman  sent  an  army 
under  Abdallah  against  Africa,  A.  D.  647.  The 
praefect  Gr^ory  was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  great 
battle  of  Sufetula  in  the  centre  of  Byzacena  ;  but 
tbe  Arab  force  was  inadequate  to  complete  the  con- 
quest. In  665  the  enterprize  was  renewed  by 
Akbab,  who  ovenan  the  whole  country  to  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic;  and  founded  the  great  Arab  city 
of  AUKiuncan  (i.  e.  the  cararon),  in  the  heart  of 
Byzacium,  about  20  miles  S.  W.  of  the  ancient 
Hadrumetum.  Its  inland  position  protected  it  from 
the  Beets  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  still  masters  of 
the  coast.  But  the  Moorish  tribes  made  common 
cause  with  the  Africans,  and  tbe  forces  of  Akbab 
were  cut  to  pieces.  His  successor,  Zubeir,  gained 
several  battles,  but  was  defeated  by  an  army  sent 
from  Constantinople.  The  contest  was  prolonged  by 
the  interna!  dissensions  of  the  sncccssora  of  the 
prophet ;  but,  in  A.  D.  692,  a  new  force  entered 
Africa  under  Hassan,  the  governor  of  Egypt,  and 
Carthago  was  taken  and  destroyed  in  698.  Again 
were  the  Arabs  driven  out  by  a  general  insurrection 
of  the  Moors,  or,  as  we  now  find  them  called,  by  tbe 
name  ever  since  applied  to  the  natives  of  N.  Africa, 
the  Berben  (from  0df>eapoi) ;  bat  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  <^  Africa  found  their  domination  more 
intolerable  than  that  of  the  Arabs,  and  welcomed 
the  return  of  their  conquerors  under  Mosa,  who 
subdued  the  country  finally,  and  enlisted  most  of 
the  Moore  under  the  faith  and  standard  of  the  pro- 
phet, A.D.  705—709.  With  the  Arab  conquest 
•nda  tbe  ancient  history  of  Africa.  [P.  S.] 


AGATHYBNA. 

AGANIPPE  PONS.    [Heuook.] 

A'GABI  ^AyofiOi),  a  Scythian  people  of  Samntia 
Eoropaea,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Pains  Maeotis  {Sea 
of  Azov),  about  a  promontory  Aganun  and  a  river 
Agans,  pvbably  not  &r  E.  of  the  Isthmus.  They 
were  skilful  in  medicine,  and  are  said  to  have  caral 
wounds  with  serpents'  venom  1  Some  of  them  al- 
ways attended  on  Mithridates  the  Great,  as  phy- 
sicians. (Appiau. Jf^iMr  88 ;  Ptol.  iii.  S.  §  13.)  A 
fungus  called  Agaricom  (prob.  GerxxM  tMer), 
much  used  in  ancient  medicine,  was  said  to  gnnr  ia 
their  country  (Plin.  xxv.  9.  s.  57;  Dioscw.  iiL  1; 
Galen,  dtfac.  timp.  med.  p.  ISO).  Diodoms  (xi. 
24),  mentions  Agarxis,  a  king  of  the  Scythians,  near 
the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  B.C.  240.  (BSckh,  Cor- 
put  Inter.  ToL  ii.  p.  82;  Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt  2,  yf. 
250,  433.)  [P.  S.] 

AGASSA  or  AGASSAE,  «  town  in  Pieria  in 
Macedonia,  near  the  river  I£tys.  Livy,  in  relatin;; 
the  campaign  of  B.  c.  169  against  Persens,  mjt 
that  tbe  Roman  consul  made  three  days'  march 
beyond  Dium,  the  first  of  which  terminated  at  tin 
river  Mitys,  the  second  at  Agassa,  and  the  third  it 
the  river  Asoordns.  The  last  appears  to  be  tbe 
same  as  the  Acerdcs,  which  occura  in  the  Tabolsr 
Itinerary,  though  not  marked  as  a  river.  Leake 
supposes  that  the  Mitys  was  the  river  of  Kaiema, 
and  that  Accrdoa  was  a  tributary  of  the  Haliacmos. 
(Liv.  xliv.  7,  xlv.  27;  Leake,  Northern  Grtttt, 
vol.  iii.  p.  423,  seq.) 

AGATHUSA.     [Tklos.] 

AGATH  YKNA  or  AGATHYENUM  QkyiBufn, 
Polyb.  ap.  Steph.Byz.'A^oftipi'oKjPtol.:  Agathyroa, 
Sil.  ItaL  iiv.259;  Liv.;  Agathymnm,  Plin.),  a  dtr 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily  between  Tyndaris  and 
Calacte.  It  was  supposed  to  have  derived  its  nams 
from  Agathymus,  a  son  of  Aeolus,  who  is  said  to 
have  settled  in  this  part  of  Sicily  (Diod.  V.  8).  Hot 
though  it  may  be  inferred  from  hence  that  it  was  an 
ancient  city,  and  probably  of  Slcelian  origin,  we  find 
no  mention  of  it  in  history  until  after  Sicily  beoune 
a  Boman  province.  During  the  Second  Punic  War 
it  became  the  head-quarters  of  a  band  of  robbers 
and  freebooters,  who  extended  their  ravages  over  tbe 
neighbouring  country,  but  were  reduced  by  the  cco- 
snl  Laevinus  in  b.  c.  210,  who  transported  4000  rf 
them  to  Rhegium.  (Liv.  xzvL  40,  xxvii.  12.)  It 
very  probably  was  deprived  on  this  occasioQ  of  the 
municipal  rights  conceded  to  most  of  the  Solian 
towns,  which  may  account  for  our  finding  no  notice 
of  it  in  Cicero,  though  it  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
among  the  few  cities  still  subsisting  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Sicily,  as  well  as  afterwarxls  by  Pliny,  Ptolemy 
and  the  Itineraries.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  266;  Plin.  iii.  8; 
PtoL  iii.  4.  §  2;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  92  j  Tab.  Pent)  Its 
situation  has  been  much  disputed,  on  account  of  the 
great  discrepancy  between  the  authorities  just  cited. 
Strabo  places  it  30  Soman  miles  from  Tyndaris,  and 
the  same  distance  from  Alacsa.  The  Itinerary  gives 
28  M.  P.  from  Tyndaris  and  20  from  Cahute:  wbii* 
the  Tabula  (of  which  the  numbers  seem  to  be  more 
trustvrorthy  for  this  part  of  Sicily  than  those  of  the 
Itinerary)  gives  29  from  Tyndaris,  and  only  12  fr"" 
Calacte.  If  this  hist  measurement  be  supposed 
comet  it  wotild  exactly  coincide  with  the  distance 
from  Caronia  (Calacte)  to  a  place  near  the  Ma- 
coast  called  Acque  Bold  below  S.  Filadelfo  (callf^ 
on  recent  maps  &  Fratello)  and  about  2  miles  '*'• 
of  Sta  Agata,  where  Fazello  describes  ruins  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  as  extant  in  his  day:  batwhicli 
be,  in  common  with  Cluverius,  regarded  as  the  «* 
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lam  <t  Alnaiiiiin.     The  Utter  dt^  maj,  bowever, 
be  pbeol  with  much  more  probebUitj  at  S.  Harco 
[Alcittium]  :  and  the  rains  near  S.  FrateUo  would 
&»  be  thoee  of  A^thjnia,  there  bang  do  other  (dtj 
tt  aaj  sagmtade  that  we  know  of  in  this  part  ii 
Sdlj.    Twn  objectioas,  howerer,  remain:  1.  that 
tile  &taiiee  fixm  this  9te  to  TTndaris  is  greater  than 
tilt  pma  bf  any  of  the  anthorities,  being  certtunly 
lot  less  tiian  36  miles :  2.  that  both  Plin^  and  Pto- 
ksiT,  into  the  order  of  their  ennmeration,  appear  to 
jJare  Agathjina  between  Ahtnttom  and  T^daris, 
ud  tlnrefore  if  the  former  citj  be  oorrectl;  fixed  at 
&  Iforo),  Agathjnia  most  be  looked  fi)r  to  the  £. 
cftiisttimL  Fazello  accordingly  placed  it  near  Capo 
Orinio,  bat  admits  that  thoe  were  scarcely  any 
T«ig«s  '(iaUe  there.     The  question  is  one  hardly 
sanptiUe  of  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  as  it  is  im- 
posalije  on  any  Tiew  to  reooDcile  the  daia  of  all  our 
Hthorilies,bBt  the  argmnents  in  faronr  of  the  Acqae 
Dtlci  teem  on  the  wiide  to  predominate.     Unfortu  - 
utdy  the  ruins  there  have  not  been  examined  by 
joj  ncent  traxeller,  and  have  very  probably  disap- 
)ani.    Captain  Smyth,  howerer,  speaks  of  the  re- 
udm  rf  a  fine  Boman  bridge  as  visible  in  the 
FtMoni  <S  Ron  Mcrma  between  this  place  and  & 
Jfami.    (FaidL  ix.  4,  p.  384,  5.  p.  391 ;  Clnver. 
&£  pi  »5 ;  &nytli's  Ste^,  p.  97.)       [£■  H.  B.] 
AGATHYRSI    C*r<'»»»><»«i    'AytMixruH),   a 
peqile  tS  Sannatia  Eoropaea,  very  frequently  men- 
ticnd  by  the  ancient  writers,  but  in  di^rent  posi- 
tin.    Thar  name  was  known  to  the  Greeks  veiy 
etrff,  if  the  Peisander,  fiwn  whom  Suidas  (».  r.) 
3isd  Stc{ijianns  Byxantiniu  (t.  e.)  quote  an  absurd 
mnUcal  etynxdc^  of  tbe  name  (oir^  t&»  d^ter 
TOT  Aiinan)  be  tbe  poet  Peisander  of  Rhodes, 
B.  c  645;  but  he   is    much   more  probably  the 
;aDl^  Ptjsander  of  Laiauda,  a.d.  222.     Another 
n^th  B  repeated  by  Herodotus,  who  heard  it  from 
tbtGreda  on  the  Euxine;  that  Heicnles,  on  his 
ntm  {ran  his  adventure  against  Geryon,  passed 
tbn^  the  r^ioo  of  Hylaea,  and  there  met  the 
Efbidia,  wbo  bore  him   three  sons,  Agathyisns, 
Moms,  aal  Scythes;  of  whtan  the  last  alone  waa 
lUe  to  bod  a  bow  and  to  wear  a  belt,  which  Her- 
oks  bad  left  behind,  in  the  same  manner  as  Her- 
oin Imndf  bad  used  them ;  and,  accordingly,  in 
itx&aee  to  their  &ther'B  command,  the  Echidna 
<iran  tbe  two  elder  out  of  the  land,  and  gave  it  to 
SfTtiies  (Hend.  iv.  7 — 10  :  comp.  Tietz.  ChU.  viii. 
^,  7S9).    Herodotus  himself,  also,  regards  the 
Asi%m  as  not  a  Scythian  people,  but  as  closely 
"told  to  the  Scythians.     He  places  them  about 
tbt  apfer  coarse  of  the  river  Maris  ( JforoscA),  that 
i>,  is  the  SE.  part  of  Dada,  or  the  modern  TVon- 
^JRvia  (it.  4:  the  Maris,  however,  does  not  &U 
■inctly,  SI  he  states,  into  the  later,  Dcambe,  but 
■to  tbt  great  tributjuy  of  the  Danube,  the  Theui). 
TTxy  Tree  tbe  first  rf  the  peoples  bordering  on 
Scvtbia,to  <ae  gcsng  inland  from  the  Ister;  and 
Kittothem  the  Neuri  (iv.  100).    Being  thus  se- 
fittd  by  tbe  £.  Carpatkum  monntains  from 
Srpiu,  they  were  able  to  reftise  the  ^pythians, 
fj^  befire  Dateius,  an  entrance  into  their  conntiy 
(Hmi  IT.  125).    How  far  N.  they  extended  cannot 
be  detmmned  from  Herodotus,  for  he  assigns  an 
^"woos  coarse  to  the  Ister,  N.  of  which  he  con- 
«*tn  the  land  to  be  quite  desert.  [Scttbia.]  The 
hlf  »riten,  for  the  most  part,  place  the  Agathyrsi 
*«tlw  to  tbe  N.,  as  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  the 
^'J''""'*"'*';  "me  place  them  on  the  Palus  Mao- 
^tismdHiiie  inhnd;  and  they  are  generally  spoken 
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of  in  close  connection  with  the  Sarmatlans  and  tl.a 
Geloni,  and  are  regarded  as  a  Scythian  tribe  (Ephor. 
ap.  Scynm.  Fr.  v.  123,  or  823,  ed.  Meineke ;  Mela 
ii.  1 ;  Plin.  iv.  26 ;  PtoL  iii.  5 ;  Dion.  Perieg.  310; 
Avion.  Doer.  Orb.  447 ;  Steph.  B.  ».  r. ;  Suid.  *.  v. 
&c).  In  their  country  was  fonnd  gold  and  also 
precious  stones,  among  which  was  the  diamond, 
iSctfuu  mtfi^vaw  (Herod,  iv.  104;  Amm.  Marc, 
xzii.  8;  Dion.  Perieg.  317).  According  to  Hero- 
dotus, they  were  a  luxarions  race  (iSitoTdroi,  Bitter 
explains  this  as  referring  to  fine  clothing),  and  wore 
much  gold :  they  had  a  community  of  wives,  in  order 
that  all  the  people  might  regard  each  other  as 
brethren ;  and  in  their  other  customs  they  resembled 
the  Thraoians  (iv.  104).  They  lived  nnder  kingly 
government;  and  Herodotos  mentions  thdr  kmg 
Spargapeithes  as  the  murderer  of  the  Scythian  king, 
Ariapeithes  (iv.  78).  Frequent  allasions  are  made 
by  later  writers  to  their  custom  of  painting  (or 
rather  tattooing)  their  bodies,  in  a  way  to  indicate 
their  rank,  and  staining  their  hair  a  dark  blue  (Virg. 
Aen.  iv.  146;  Serv.  ad  loe.;  Plin.  iv.  36;  Solin.  20 ; 
Avien.  I  e.;  Ammian.  I  c;  Hela  iL  1 :  Agathyrti 
era  artutque  pingunt:  ut  qaique  majoribut  prae- 
stant,  ita  magis,  vtl  mintu:  cetenan  union  oinnea 
notir,  et  tie  ut  abltti  negueant).  Aristotle  men- 
tions their  practice  of  solemnly  reciting  their  laws 
lest  they  should  forget  them,  as  observed  in  his  time 
(Prob.  zix.  28).  Finally,  they  are  mentioned  by 
Virgil  (21  c)  ammg  tbe  worshippers  of  tbe  Delian 
Apollo,  where  thnr  name  is,  doubtless,  used  as  a 
specific  poetical  synonym  for  the  Hyperboreans  in 
general:  — 

"  miztiqne  altaiia  dicnm 
Cretesqoe  Diyopesqne  fremunt  pctiqne  Agathyrra." 

Niebnhr  (^KleineSchriften,ydLi.  p. 377)  regards 
the  Agathyrsi  of  Herodotus,  or  at  least  the  people 
who  occupied  the  position  assigned  to  them  by  Her^ 
dotus,  as  the  same  people  as  the  Getae  or  Dacians 
(XJkert,  voL  iii.pt.  2,  pp.  418-421 ;  Geoigii,vol.  ii.pp. 
302,  303 ;  Bitter,  VorhaOe,  pp.  287,  foil.)  [P.  S.] 

AGBATANA     [Ecbatama.] 

AGENDICUM,  or  AGETINCUM  in  the  Pen- 
tinger  Table,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Senones 
in  the  time  of  Caesar  (£.  G.  vi.  44,  vil  10,  57). 
The  orthography  of  the  word  varies  in  the  MSS. 
of  Caesar,  where  there  is  Agendicnm,  Agedincnm, 
and  Agedicum.  If  it  is  tbe  town  which  was  after- 
wards called  Senones  (Amm.  Marc.  xvi.  3,  Senonas 
oppidum),  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  represented 
by  the  modem  town  of  Sent,  on  the  river  Yonne. 
Some  critics  bare  supposed  that  Provint  represents 
Agendicnm.  Under  tbe  Soman  empire,  in  the  later 
division  of  Gallia,  Agendicnm  was  the  chief  town  of 
Lngdnnensis  Qnarta,  and  it  was  the  centre  of  several 
Soman  roads.  In  tbe  walls  of  the  city  there  are 
some  stones  irith  Soman  inscriptions  and  sculptures. 
The  name  Agredicnm  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
may  be  a  corruption  of  Agendicnm.  [G.  L.] 

AGINNUM  or  AGENNUM  (Agen),  was  the 
chief  town  of  the  Nitiobriges,  a  tribe  situated  be- 
tween tbe  Gammna  and  the  Ligeris  in  Caesar's 
time  (^B.  G.  vii.  7,  75).  Aginnnm  was  on  the  road 
frtim  Bordigala  to  .^entomagns  (It  Antonin.). 
It  is  tbe  origin  of  tbe  modem  town  of  Agen,  on  the 
river  Garonne,  m  tbe  department  of  Lot  and  Garonne, 
and  contains  sane  Soman  lemains.  Agimium  is 
mentioned  by  Ausonins  (,Ep.  xxiv.  79);  and  it  waa 
tbe  birthplace  of  Snlpdns  Severas.  [G.  LJ] 

AGISYMBA  {'AyiovuSa),   tbe  general  nam* 
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nnder  which  Ptolemy  iududes  the  whole  interior  of 
Africa  S.  of  the  Equator ;  which  he  regards  as  be- 
longing to  Aetfaiopis  (L  7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  iv.  8,  vii. 
6).  [P.  S.] 

A'GORA  ('Ayop£),  a  town  situated  about  the 
middle  of  the  narrow  neck  of  the  Thradan  Cherso- 
nesus,  and  not  far  fiom  Cardia.  Xerxes,  when  in- 
vading Greece,  passed  through  it.  (Herod,  vii.  58 ; 
Scylax,  p.  28 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

AGBA  TA-ypa  'ApaSUa,  PtoL  ri.  7.  §  5 ;  Steph. 
B.  I.  w.  'IdSptrwoj'Eypa),  a  small  district  of  Arabia 
FeUz,  ^tnated  at  the  ibot  of  Mount  Hippus,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Ked  Sea,  in  lat  29i  N.  (Akra). 
lathrippe  or  Lathrippa  seems  to  hare  been  its  prin- 
cipal town.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AGRAE.     [Athca.] 

AGRAEI  ('A7fKU4»,  Thnc.  iil  106;  Stnb.  p. 
449:  'Aypaia,  PoL  zrii.  S;  Steph.  Byz.  «.«.),  a 
people  in  the  NW.  of  Aetolia,  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  Acaraania,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
Mount  Thyamtu  (^Spartomm);  on  the  NW.  by  the 
territory  of  Argos  Amphilochicum;  and  on  the 
N.  by  Dolopia.  Their  territory  was  called  Agrait, 
or  Agnm  ('AT/wb,  -IJoi,  Thuc  iii.  Ill ;  "AypoJo, 
Strab.  p.  338),  and  the  rirer  Acheloos  flowed 
through  the  centre  of  it.  The  Agrad  were  a  non- 
Hellenic  people,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  were  goremed  by  a  native  Idng, 
called  Salynthius,  who  is  mentioned  as  an  ally  of  the 
Ambraciots,  when  the  latter  were  defeated  by  the 
Acamanians  and  Demosthenes  in  B.  c.  426.  Two 
years  afterwards  (424)  Demosthenes  marched  against 
Salynthius  and  the  Agraei,  and  compelled  them  to 
j<nn  the  Athenian  alliance.  Subsequently  they  be- 
came subject  to  the  Aetolians,  and  are  called  an 
Aetolian  people  by  Strabo.  (Thnc.  ii.  102,  iii.  106, 
114,  iv.  77;  Strab.  p.  449;  Pol.  xvii.  5;  Liv. 
xxxii.  34.)  This  people  is  mentioned  by  Cicero 
(m  Pitan.  37),  tmda  the  name  of  Agrinae,  which 
is  perhaps  a  coirapt  form.  Strabo  (p.  338)  mentions 
a  village  called  Ephyra  in  their  country;  and  Agri- 
nium  would  also  appear  from  its  name  to  have  been 
one  of  their  towns.  [Ephtba;  AaBunuM.]  The 
Aperanti  were  perhaps  a  tribe  of  the  Agraei. 
[ApERAirriA.]  The  Agniei  were  a  different  people 
from  the  Agnanes,  who  lived  on  the  borders  of 
Macedonia.     [Aosianes.] 

AGKAEI  (•A7poroi,  Ptol.  v.  19.  §  2  ;  Eratosth. 
op.  Strah.  p.  767),  a  tribe  of  Arabs  situated  near  the 
main  road  which  led  from  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  Euphrates.  They  bordered  on  the  Naba- 
thaean  Arabs,  if  they  were  not  indeed  a  portion  of 
that  race.  According  to  Hieronymus  ( Quaetl.  m 
Oeik  25),  the  Agraei  inhabited  the  district  which 
the  Hebrews  designated  as  Midian.  Pliny  (v.  11. 
s.  12)  places  the  Agraei  much  fiirtfaer  westward  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Laenitae  and  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Red  Sea.  [W.B.D.] 

AGRAULE  or  AGRYLE.    [Attica.] 

AGRI  DECUMA'TES  or  DECUMA'SI  (from 
dteuma,  tithe),  tithe  lands,  a  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  country  E.  of  the  Rhine  and  N.  of 
the  Danube,  which  they  took  possession  of  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Germans  to  the  E.,  and  which  they 
gave  to  the  immigrating  Gauls  and  subject  Germans, 
and  subsequently  to  their  own  veterans,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tenth  of  the  produce.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  the  country  became  part  of  the  adjoining 
Roman  province  of  Rhaetia,  and  was  thus  incorporated 
with  the  empue.  (Tacit  Germ.  29.)    Its  boundary 
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towards  the  frte  part  of  Germany  was  protected  part^ 
by  a  wall  (from  Ratisbon  to  Lorch),  and  partly,  by ) 
mound  (from  Lorch  to  the  Rhine,  in  the  neighboon 
hood  of  Cologne)  and  Roman  garrisons.  The  ]n> 
tection  of  those  districts  against  the  ever  rei)e*«( 
attacks  of  the  Germans  required  a  consadeiable  miii 
tary  force,  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  tuwu 
and  military  roads,  of  which  many  traces  still  exist 
But  still  the  Romans  were  unable  to  maintain  them, 
selves,  and  the  part  which  was  lost  first  seems  ti 
have  been  the  country  about  the  river  Maine  asM 
Mount  Tannus.  The  southern  porticm  was  probaU] 
lost  soon  after  the  death  of  the  emperor  Prolai 
(a.d  283),  when  the  Akmanni  took  possesaicii  of  r. 
The  latest  of  the  Roman  inscriptions  found  in  thai 
country  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Gollienns  (a.  d.  264 
— 268).  (Comp.  I.eichtien,  Sciucabea  mtier  da 
Simem,  Freiburg,  1825,  8vo.)  The  towns  in  th 
Decumates  Agri  were  Ambiatinus  vicns,  Auscx, 
Divitia,  Gesonia,  Victoria,  Bibema,  Aquae  Mattiacar, 
Munimentum  Tnyani,  Artaonum,  Triburiom,  Bn- 
godurum  or  Bragodunum,  Budoris,  Carithni,  and 
others.  Comp.  Rhaktia.  [L.  S.] 

AGRIA'NES  CAypioj^t:  Ergma),  a  small  rivet 
in  Thrace,  and  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Hebrw. 
(Herod,  iv.  89.)  It  flows  from  Mount  Hierou  in  a 
KW.  direction,  till  it  joins  the  Hebms.  Some  ban 
supposed  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  E^rigon,  whicb, 
however,  is  impossible,  the  Utter  being  a  tribntary 
of  the  Axius.  [L.  S.] 

AGRIA'NES  QKypmi(i),  a  Paoonian  people, 
dwellmg  near  the  sources  of  the  Strymon.  IVy 
farmed  excellent  light-armed  troops,  and  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  campugns  of  Alexandrr 
the  Great.  (Strab.  p.  331 ;  Herod,  v.  16 ;  Thnc.  ii 
96;  Arrian,  Anab.  i.  1.  §  U,  i.  5.  §  1,  et  alib.) 

AGRIGENTUM  (;Axpdyas»:  £th.  and  AJj. 
'AKpaycan''iyor,  Agrigentinus:  Girgenti)^  cme  of 
the  most  powerful  and  celebrated  of  the  Greek  ciiies 
in  Sicily,  was  situated  on  the  SW.  coast  <S  the 
island,  about  midway  between  Selinus  and  Gela. 
It  stood  on  a  hill  between  two  and  three  miles  from 
the  sea,  the  foot  of  which  was  washed  on  the  £. 
and  S.  by  a  river  named  the  Acraoas,  frcon  whence 
the  city  itself  derived  its  appellation,  on  the  W. 
and  SW.  by  another  stream  named  the  Htpsas, 
which  unites  its  waters  with  those  cf  the  Acragas 
just  below  the  city,  and  about  a  mile  from  its  month. 
The  former  is  now  called  the  Fiume  di  S.  Biagi>, 
the  ktter  the  Drago,  while  their  united  stream  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Fiume  di  Oirgenti  (Polyb. 
ix.  27 ;  Sicfert,  Alcragat  u.  teia  Gebiet,  p.  20—22). 

We  learn  fit>m  Thncydides  that  Agrigentnm  was 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Gela,  108  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  parent  city,  or  b.  c  582.  The 
leaders  of  the  colony  were  Aristonous  and  Pystfioi, 
and  it  received  the  Dorian  institutions  d  the  mother 
country,  including  the'  sacred  rites  and  obserraoces 
which  had  been  derived  by  Gela  itself  from  Rhodes. 
On  this  account  it  is  sometimes  called  a  Rhodisn 
colony.  (Thuc.  vi.  4;  Scymn.  Ch.  292;  Strab.  vi. 
p.  272,whcro  Kramer justlyreads  TtKipaiy  for  'liiray; 
Polyb.  ii.  27.  Concerning  the  date  of  its  founds- 
tion  see  Scbol.  ad  Knd.  Oi.  iL  66 ;  and  Clinton,  F.  H. 
vol.  ii.  p.  265.)  We  have  very  little  vaSmasliiB 
concermng  its  early  history,  but  it  appears  to  have 
very  rapidly  risen  to  grrat  prosperity  and  power: 


*  The  form  Acraoas  or  Aosaoas  in  latm  is 
found  only  in  the  Roman  poets.  (Vug.  Ae».  >>> 
703;  SU.  ItaL  xiv.  210.) 
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txn^  it  jinuiul  its  Sbert;  ftr  bnt  a  707  s&ort 

jnidd  btiraeit  feU  imder  the  joke  of  Phalaris  ((boat 

570  B.  c.).     The  history  of  that  despot  is  isTolred 

ia  M  mnch  uncertainty  that  it  is  difficult  to  know 

vbit  {art  of  it  can  be  depended  on  as  reallj  his- 

tsfitaL     [^DieL  of  Biogr.  art.  Phalabis,  toL  iii.] 

But  it  sMins  certain  that  he  raised  Agrigentom  to 

k  OK  of  die  most  powerfdl  cities  in  Sdly,  and  ez- 

ttodni  ha  dominiao  by  force  of  anns  o\-er  a  COD- 

■dmUe  part  of  the  island.      Bnt  the  cmel  and 

trmmjcal  chaneter  of  his  internal  gorenmient  at 

kagtb  ponked  a   general  insurrectioD,  in  which 

Flulans  Umcelf  peridied,  and  the  Agrigeniines  re- 

cranl  their  Eberty.     (Died.  Em.  Vat.  p.  2S ;  Cic. 

itOf.^T;  HeiacIideB,  P6Ui.  87.)     From  this 

{cnod  tin  the  accession  of  Theran,  an  interral  of 

ainst  60  yrars,  we  have  no  infbnnati<n  coDceming 

ApijaitDin,  except  a  casual  ootioe  that  it  was  soo- 

raorcijgoremed  bj  Alcamenes  and  Alcandnis  (bnt 

vteber  IS  despots  or  chief  magistrates  does  not 

Igor),  and  that  it  roee  to  great  wealth  and  pros- 

pnilj  tmler  their   role.     (Heradid.  I.  c.)     The 

yxoat  date  when  Tbenm  attained  to  the  sovereignty 

tf  Id*  nstire  city,  as  well  as  the  steps  by  which  he 

nae  to  poner,  are  nnknovni  to  ns :  bat  be  appears  to 

Utc  become  despot  of  Agrigentmn  as  eaiiy  as  B.  c. 

US.  (Died,  xi  53.)    By  his  alliance  with  Gelon  rf 

Sttioik,  and  still  more  by  the  expulsion  of  Terillns 

bin  Eimera,  and  the  aimexatioD  of  that  dty  to  his 

dmiiiioos,  Theran  extended  as  well  as  confinned 

Ut  fncr,  and  the  great  Carthaginian  invasion  in 

1.C4S0,  which  for  a  tima  threatened  destmction 

to  aH  the  Greek  cities  in  Sidly,  ultimately  became 

iMSKttf  increased  prtieperity  to  Agrigentam.  For 

>A«r  the  great  Tictny  of  Gelm  and  Theron  at  Hi- 

OR),  >  vast  number  of  Carthaginian  prisoners  fell 

into  the  bands  of  the  Agrigentines,  and  were  em- 

^^eyA  bjr  them  partly  in  the  cnltiTation  of  their 

csoiiive  and  fertile  territory,  partly  in  the  oon- 

EnctioB  of  pd1>&  works  in   tie  dty  itself,  the 

B^iaficeDce  of  which  was  long  afterwards  a  subject 

<l  utmir^ti^     (Diod.  xL  25.)     Nor  does  the  go- 

KiiBKnt  of  Theron  i^ipear  to  hare  been  oppressire, 

and  be  eontinaed  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of 

tie  Knofign  power  till  his  death,  B.  c.  472.     His 

■n  Tbnsjdaens  on  the  contrary  quickly  alienated 

Ui  nlgecta  by  his  violent  and  arbitrary  oonduct, 

odvas  eipelied  firom  Agrigentnm  witUa  a  year 

iftaUs  fatho's  death.     (Id.  xi.  SS.    Tor  further 

ddiili  wxaii.iig  the  Ustmy  of  Agrigentnm  during 

tUi  period,  see  &  articles  Thkkok  and  Tbkast- 

siicsiB  the  Diet,  iff  Biogr.  toL  iiL) 

Tbi  Agrigentiiies  now  established  a  democratic 
fni  (f  gofemment,  which  they  retained  without 
■tenq/tim  far  the  space  of  aboire  60  years,  until 
&  Cartbagiiiian  inraaiao  in  B.C.  406 — a  period 
*tidi  maf  be  rqjanled  as  the  roost  prosperous  and 
faii«li'nig  in  the  histcry  of  Agrigentum,  as  well  as 
d  mtj  others  of  the  ScDian  dties.  The  great 
foUc  mtks  which  were  commenced  or  completed 
Mig  this  inteiTsl  were  the  wonder  of  succeeding 
<(■;  the  dty  itself  was  adorned  with  buildings 
bolk  yiSe  and  private,  inferior  to  none  in  Greece, 
ai  iut  wealth  sad  magnificence  of  its  inhabitants 
Ixoaa  ifaaost  prorertiaL  Their  own  dtiien  £m- 
I^^Kks  is  nid  to  have  remarked  that  they  built 
)^  boaesuif  they  were  to  live  for  ever,  bnt  gave 
•^"•■"l'**  up  to  luxury  as  if  they  were  to  die  on 
^••■nwr.    (Kog.  Laert.  Tin.  2.  §  63.) 

IVe  mnnber  «f  dtizens  of  Agrigentnm  at  this 
tiaeiitUtadbrDiodonis  at  20,000:  bnt  he  esti- 
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mates  (he  whole  population  (induding  probably 
slaves  as  well  as  strangers)  at  not  less  than  200,000 
(Diod.  xiii.  84  and  90),  a  statement  by  no  meana 
improbable,  while  that  of  Diogenes  La^us  ({.  c), 
who  make*  the  population  of  the  dty  alone  amount 
to  800,000,  is  cer^unly  a  gross  exaggeration. 

This  period  was  however  by  no  means  one  of  un- 
brokm  peace.  Agrigentnm  could  not  avoid  parti- 
dpating — though  in  a  less  degree  than  many  other 
dties — in  the  troubles  consequent  on  the  ezpolsion 
of  the  Geloniao  dynasty  from  Syracuse,  and  the 
revolutimis  that  followed  in  difierent  parts  of  Sidly. 
Siortly  aftowards  we  find  it  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  the  Sicd  chief  Ducetius,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Syracnsans  towards  that  chieftain  led  to  a  war 
betvreeu'them  and  the  Agrigentines,  which  ended  in 
a  great  defeat  of  the  latter  at  the  river  Himera, 
B.C.  446.  (Diod.  xL  76,  91,  xii.  8.)  We  find  also 
obscure  notices  of  internal  disaensionB,  which  were 
allayed  by  the  wisdom  and  moderation  rfEmpedocles. 
(Diog.  Laert  viil  2.  §  64— 87.)  On  occasion  of  the 
great  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  in  B.  o.  413, 
Agrigentum  maintained  a  strict  neutrally,  and  not 
only  declined  sending  auxiliaries  to  dther  party  but 
refused  to  allow  a  passage  through  their  territory  to 
those  of  other  dties.  And  even  when  the  tide  of 
fertune  had  turned  decidedly  against  the  Athenians, 
an  the  effi>rts  of  the  Syracnsan  partisans  within  the 
walls  of  Agrigentum  fiuled  in  iidudng  thdr  fellow> 
dtizens  to  declare  for  the  victraious  party.  (Thne. 
vii.  32,  33,  46,  50,  58.) 

A  more  ibrimdaiile  danger  was  at  hand.  The 
Carthaginians,  whose  interventian  was  invoked  by 
the  Segestans,  were  contented  in  their  first  expedition 
(b.  c.  409)  with  the  capture  of  Selinus  and  Himera: 
but  when  the  second  was  sent  in  B.  c.  406  it  was 
Agrigentnm  that  was  destined  to  bear  the  first  brunt 
of  the  attack.  The  luxurious  habits  of  the  Agri- 
gentines had  probably  rendered  them  little  fit  fac 
warSire,  but  they  were  supported  by  a  body  of  mer- 
cenaries under  the  command  of  a  Lacedaemcaiian 
named  Dexippus,  who  occupied  the  dtadd,  and  the 
natural  strength  of  the  dty  in  great  measure  defied 
the  efforts  of  the  assailants.  But  notwithstanding 
these  advantages  and  the  effident  aid  rendered  them 
by  a  Syracnsan  army  mider  Da{jmaeus,  they  were 
reduced  to  such  distress  by  famine  that  after  a  siege 
of  eight  months  they  found  it  impassible  to  hold  out 
longer,  and  to  avoid  surrendering  to  the  enemy, 
aboudoned  their  dty,  and  migrated  to  Gela.  The 
sick  and  helpless  inhabitants  were  massacred,  and 
the  city  itself  with  all  its  wealth  and  magnificence 
plundoed  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  occujued  it  as 
thdr  quarters  during  the  winter,  but  completed  its  de- 
struction when  they  quitted  it  in  the  spring,  b.c.405. 
(Diod.  xiii.  80—91,  108;  Xen.  BtU.  i.  5.  §  21.) 

Agrigentnm  never  recovered  from  this  fetal  blow, 
though  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  concluded  with 
Dionysius  by  the  Carthaginians,  the  fugitive  inha- 
bitants were  permitted  to  return,  and  to  occupy  the 
ruined  dty,  subject  however  to  the  Carthaginian 
rule,  and  on  eondition  of  not  restoring  the  foitifica- 
tions,  a  permission  of  which  many  appear  to  have 
availed  themselves.  (Diod.  xiii.  114.)  A  few  years 
later  they  were  even  able  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
Carthage  and  attach  themselves  to  the  cause  of 
Dionysius,  and  the  peace  of  B.  c.  383,  which  fixed 
the  river  Halycus  as  the  boundary  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian dominions,  must  have  left  them  in  the  eigoy- 
ment  of  thdr  liberty;  but  though  we  find  them  re. 
peatedly  mentioned  during  the  wars  of  Dionysiua 
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and  his  sueeessors,  it  is  evident  tliat  the  dt^  vas 
far  firam  having  recovered  its  previous  importance, 
and  continaed  to  plsj  bat  a  subonlinate  part.  (Diod. 
xiv.  46, 88,  XT.  17,  xvi.  9  ;  Pint.  JMon,  25,  26,  49.) 
In  the  general  settlement  of  the  a&irs  of  Sicily  by 
Timoleon,  after  his  great  victoiy  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians on  the  Crimissos,  B.  c.  340,  he  fonnd 
Agrigentom  in  a  state  of  soch  depresdon  that  he 
resolved  to  recolonise  it  with  citizens  from  Velia  m 
Italy  (Pint.  Timol.  35.) :  a  measure  which,  combined 
with  other  benefits,  proved  of  snch  advantage  to  the 
city,  that  Timoleon  was  looked  upon  as  their  second 
fonnder:  and  during  the  interval  of  peace  which  fol- 
lowed, Agrigentnm  again  attained  to  snch  great 
prosperity  as  to  become  once  more  the  rival  of 
Syracuse. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Agathocles,  the 
Agrigentines,  becoming  apprehensive  tliat  he  was 
a-^piring  to  the  dominion  of  the  whole  island,  entered 
into  a  league  with  the  Geloans  and  Hestenians  to 
oppose  his  power,  and  obtained  from  Sparta  the 
asostance  of  Acrotatns  the  son  of  Cleomenes  as  their 
general;  but  the  character  of  that  prince  frustrated 
all  their  plans,  and  after  his  expnlsion  they  were 
compelled  to  purchase  peace  from  Syracose  by  the 
acknowledgement  of  the  Hegemony  or  supremacy  of 
that  city,  B.C.  314.  (Diod.  xix.  70,71.)  Some  years 
afterwards,  in  B.  c.  309,  the  absence  of  Agathocles  in 
Africa,  and  the  reverses  sustained  by  his  partisans 
in  Sicily,  appeared  again  to  offer  a  &vourable  opening 
to  the  an^ition  of  the  Agrigentines,  who  chose 
Xenodocns  for  their  general,  and  openly  aspired  to 
the  Hegemony  of  Sicily,  proclaiming  at  the  same 
time  the  independence  of  tiie  several  cities.  They 
were  at  first  very  successful :  the  powerM  cities  ^ 
Gela  and  Enna  joined  their  cause,  Herbessus  and 
Kchetla  were  taken  by  force;  but  when  Xenodocns 
ventured  on  a  pitched  battle  with  Leptines  and  De- 
tnophilus,  the  generals  of  Agathocles,  he  sustained 
a  severe  defeat,  and  was  compelled  to  shut  himself 
up  within  the  walls  of  Agrigentam.  Agathocles 
himself  shortly  afterwards  returned  from  Africa,  and 
quickly  recovered  almost  all  that  he  had  lost:  his 
general  Leptines  invaded  the  territory  of  Agrigentnm, 
totally  defeated  Xenodocus,  and  compelled  the  Agri- 
gentines once  more  to  sue  for  peace.  (Diod.  zx,  31, 
32,  56,  62.) 

After  the  death  of  Agathocles,  Agrigentum  fell 
imder  the  yoke  of  Phintias,  who  became  despot  of 
the  city,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king.  We  have 
very  little  infiwmation  concerning  the  period  of  his 
rule,  but  be  appears  to  have  attained  to  great  power, 
as  we  find  Agyrium  and  other  cities  of  the  interior 
subject  to  his  dominion,  as  well  as  Gela,  which  he 
destroyed,  in  order  to  f(>und  a  new  city  named  after 
himself.  [Gela.]  The  period  of  his  expul-sion  is 
unknown,  but  at  the  time  when  Pyrrhua  landed  in 
Sicily  we  find  Agrigentum  occupied  by  Sosistratos 
vrith  a  strong  force  of  mercenary  troops,  who  how- 
ever hastened  to  make  his  submission  to  the  Idng  of 
£peims.     (Diod.  xxiL  £xc.  Hoach.  p.  495 — 497.) 

On  the  commencement  of  the  First  Punic  War, 
Agrigentum  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  even  permitted  their  general  Hannibal  to  fortify 
their  citadel,  and  occupy  the  dty  with  a  Cartha- 
ginian garrison.  Hence  after  the  Romans  had 
secured  the  alliance  of  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  their 
principal  efforts  were  directed  to  the  reduction  of 
Agrigentum,  and  in  b.  c.  262  the  two  consuls  L. 
Postumins  and  Q.  Mamilius  laid  siege  to  it  with 
thior  whole  force.     The  siege  lasted  nearly  as  long 
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as  that  by  the  Carthaginians  in  B.  c  406,  and  tht 
Bomaos  suffered  severely  from  disease  and  want  c4 
provisions,  but  the  privations  of  the  besieged  vrera 
still  greater,  and  the  Carthaginian  general  HaiUM, 
who  had  advanced  ^lith  a  large  army  to  relieve  the 
city,  having  been  totally  defeated  by  the  Banan 
consuls,  Hannihal  who  commanded  the  army  mtfain 
the  walls  found  it  impossible  to  bold  out  any  longa-, 
and  made  his  escape  in  the  night  with  the  Cartha- 
ginian and  mercenary  troops,  leaving  the  city  to  its 
&te.  It  was  immediately  occn;iied  by  the  Bumans 
who  carried  off  25,000  of  the  inliabitanta  into  sla- 
very. The  siege  had  lasted  above  seven  months, 
and  is  said  to  have  cost  the  victorious  army  more 
than  30,000  men.  (Diod.  xxiii.  Exe.  BoeteA.  p.  501 
—503;  Polyb.  i.  17—19;  Zonar.  viu.  10.)  At  a 
later  period  of  the  war  (b.  c.  255)  successive  losses 
at  sea  having  greatly  weakened  the  Boman  power  in 
Sicily,  the  Carthaginian  general  Carthalo  reoovered 
possession  of  Agrigentum  with  comparatively  littk 
difficulty,  when  he  once  more  laid  the  city  in  ashes 
and  razed  its  walls,  the  surviving  inhabitants  having 
taken  r«fiige  in  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeos. 
(Diod.  /.  c.  PL  505.) 

From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  rf  Agrigentnm 
till  the  end  of  tlie  First  Funic  War,  when  it  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  Bome:  but  it  must  have  in 
some  degree  recovered  from  its  Ute  calamities,  as  it 
plays  no  unimportant  part  when  the  contest  beirween 
Rome  and  Carthage  was  renewed  in  the  Secood 
Punic  War.  On  this  occasion  it  continued  steadfast 
in  its  adherence  to  the  Romans,  but  was  snrprisol 
and  taken  by  Himilco,  before  tiarcellns  conld  ajTive 
to  its  support  (Liv.  xxiv,  35.) :  and  from  henceforth 
became  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  Carthsginians  in 
Sidly,  and  held  out  against  the  Boman  oonsnl 
Laevinns  long  after  the  other  cities  in  the  island  had 
submitted.  At  length  the  Numidian  Mutines,  to 
whose  courage  and  skill  the  Carthaginians  owed  their 
protracted  defence,  having  been  offended  by  their 
general  Hanno,  betrayed  the  dty  into  the  hands  of 
Laevmus,  B.  c.  210.  The  leading  dtizens  were  put 
to  death,  and  the  rest  sold  as  slaves.  (Liv,  xxv.  40, 
41,  xxvi.  40.) 

Agrigentum  now  became,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  Sidlian  cities,  permanently  subject  to 
Bome:  but  it  was  treated  with  mnch  fiivoor  and 
enjoyed  many  privileges.  Three  years  after  its 
capture  a  number  of  new  dtizens  from  other  ports  of 
Sicily  were  established  there  by  the  praetor  Mamih'us, 
and  two  years  after  this  the  municipal  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  dtizens  were  determined  by  Sdpio 
Africanus  in  a  manner  so  satisfactory  that  they  con- 
tinued unaltered  till  the  time  of  Verres.  Cicero 
repeatedly  mentions  Agrigentum  as  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  populous  dties  of  Sicily,  the  fertility  of 
its  territory  and  the  convenience  of  its  port  rendering 
it  one  of  the  chief  emporiums  for  the  trade  in  com. 
(Cic.  Verr.  ii.  50,  62,  ui.  43,  iv.  33,  43.)  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  it  did  not  in  his  day  rank  as 
a  Boman  colony,  and  it  is  veiy  doubtfiil  wliether  it 
ever  attmned  this  distinction,  though  we  find  that  it 
was  allowed  to  strike  coins,  with  the  Latin  inscrip- 
tion AoKioEiTTUM,  as  Istc  u  the  time  of  Angnstns. 
(Eckhel,  D.  N.  vol.  i.  p.  193.)*  If  it  really  obtained 
the  title  and  privileges  of  a  colony  under  that  em- 
peror, it  must  have  soon  lost  them,  as  ndther  Pliny 


•Mommsen  (Dot  Romische  Uvm-Wesen,  p. 
237)  considers  Agrigentum  to  have  been  on  the 
footing  of  a  Colonia  Latina,  like  Nemansns  in  Gaul. 
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Bnr  Pfademy  nckgn  it  among  the  Roman  oolonles  in 
Sidlr.  Fran  the  time  of  Aognstiu  we  find  no  liis- 
torical  moitxa  rf  it  nnder  the  Rmnan  empire,  bat 
ita  cnotiiuied  existence  ia  attested  hj  the  geogiapben 
and  Itineiariee,  and  as  kmg  as  SicDy  mraioed 
aol^ect  to  the  Greek  aafin,  Agrigentmn  isstill 
iseationed  as  one  of  its  most  oonnderable  dties. 
(StoaJ).  Ti.  p. 272;  Plin.  II.N.  iii.  8.  §14;  Ptnl.iii. 
4.  §14;  Itiii.Ant.p.88;Tab.Peat.;Con»t.Porph. 
dt  JProc.  a.  10.)  It  was  one  of  the  first  places  that 
fell  into  the  hands  al  the  Saracens  on  their  inrasicn 
«f  SkSj  in  827,  and  was  wrested  from  them  b^  the 
K«nDam  under  Boger  Gniacard  in  1086.  The 
Bokni  citf  at  GtrffoUi  still  cootains  aboat  13,000 
khaliitaBta,  and  is  the  see  rf  a  bishop,  and  capital 
cfeoeof  the  seren  districts  or  Intendoize  into  which 
Sidjr  is  DOW  divided. 

The  Btnation  of  Agrigentnm  is  well  described  hj 
ftijiiiu  (ix.  S7).  It  occnpied  a  hiH  of  considerable 
'Tfptrf^  rising  between  two  snail  riven,  the  Acragas 
•bI  Hjpua,  (£  which  the  soathem  fiuit,  though  of 
tsBth  deratioo,  presented  a  steep  escarpment,  mn- 
nia^  nearijr  in  a  strught  line  froan  £.  to  W.     From 
hne  the  groand  slo^  gradually  upwards,  though 
tixrarsed  bj  a  cross  valley  or  depression,  towards  a 
icacb  more  derated  ridge  wfaidi  formed  the  northern 
parties  of  the  city,  and  was  divided  into  two  sum- 
cits,  the  Bortb- western,  on  irinch  stands  the  modem 
oTf  rf  Girgaiti,  and  the  north-eastern,  which  de- 
rind  from  a  tem^  of  Athena,  that  crowned  its 
ii^a^  the  name  of  the  Atb»"«»«"  hill  (i  'Atviuos 
Aifu,  Died.  ziii.  85).     This  sommit,  which  at- 
tains to  the  height  of  1200  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
is  the  most  elevated  of  the  whole  dty,  is  completely 
indpitoiis  and  inacces^ble  towards  the  N.  and  E., 
ud  eeaU  be   approached  only  by  one  steep  and 
ganvw  {ath  from  the  city  itself.     Hence,  it  formed 
tile  BsSnral  citadel  or  acitrpolis  of  Agrigentum,  while 
tie  gentle  slopes  and  broad  valley  which  separate  it 
6tai  the  soathem  ridge, — now  covered  with  gardens 
wi  fruit-trees, — afibrded  ample  space  for  the  ez- 
teoooa  and  devek>{inent  of  the  city  itself.     Great 
11  WIS  the  natoral  strength  of  its  position,  the  whole 
ct^  was  snrroanded  with  walls,  of  which  oonsider- 
aUepcctJons  still  remain,  especially  along  the  soathem 
&nt :  their  whole  drcoit  was  about  6  miles.     The 
lecaHarities  of  its  situation  sufficiently  explain  the 
drcunstsacce  of  the  two  great  sieges  of  Agrigentum, 
ia  kith  of  which  it  win  be  obsrared  that  the  as- 
saibnts  cmfined  all  their  attacks  to  the  soathem 
wdaoath-westcm  parts  of  the  city,  wholly  n^lect- 
bf  the  noith  and  east.    Diodorus,  indeed,  expressly 
tdls  as  that  there  was  only  one  quarter  (that  ad- 
jHang  the  river  Hypsas)  where  the  walls  could  be 
iffnached  by  military  engines,  and  assaulted  with 
•ST  pnpect  of  success.  (Diod.  xiii.  85.)  _ 

Agrigentum  was  not  less  celebrated  in  ancient 
traes  fiir  the  besaty  of  its  ardutectore,  and  the 
i\lnim  and  variety  of  its  buildings,  both  public 
ssd  private,  than  for  its  strength  as  a  fortress, 
lla^  calls  it  "  the  fairest  of  mental  cities  "  (koA- 
Wra  BfcrrtSr  mXitir,  Pl/lh.  xii.  2),  though  many 
'f  k]  most  striking  ornaments  were  probably  not 
oected  till  after  his  time.  The  magnificence  of  the 
innte  dwefliogs  of  the  Agrigentines  is  sufficiently 
Otestcd  by  the  saying  of  F.mpedoclcs  already  cited  : 
tlinr  poUic  edifices  are  the  theme  of  admiration 
vith  many  ancient  writers.  Of  its  temples,  pro- 
hUy  the  most  aadent  were  that  cf  Zeos  Atabyrios, 
*bnae  vonhip  they  derived  from  Rhodes,  and  that 
tf  Atbcoa,  both  of  which  stood  on  the  highest 
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summit  of  the  Athenaean  hill  above  tha  dty. 
(Pdyb.  I  c.)  The  temple  of  Zeus  Polieos,  the 
oonstractico  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Plialaris  (Po- 
lyneiL  v.  1.  §  1),  is  supposed  to  have  stood  oo  the 
hill  occupied  by  the  modem  dty  of  Girgenti,  which 
appears  to  have  formed  a  second  dtadd  or  acropolis, 
in  some  measure  detached  from  the  mora  lofty 
summit  to  the  east  of  it.  Some  fragments  it 
andent  wails,  still  existing  in  those  of  tite  church 
of  Sia  Maria  de'  Grtei,  are  nsisidered  to  have 
beknged  to  this  temple.  But  far  more  celebrated 
than  tliese  was  tlM  great  temple  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus,  which  was  commenced  by  the  Agrigentines 
at  the  period  of  their  greatest  power  and  prosperity, 
but  was  not  quite  finished  at  the  time  of  the  Car- 
thaginian invasion  in  B.  c.  406,  and  in  consequence 
of  that  calamity  was  never  completed.  It  is  de- 
scribed in  considerable  detail  by  Diodoms,  wlio  tdls 
ns  that  it  was  340  feet  long,  160  broad,  and  120 
in  height,  without  reckoning  the  basement.  The 
columns  were  not  detached,  but  engagtd  m  the 
wall,  from  which  only  half  of  thdr  ijrcumicrenoe 
projected:  so  gigantic  were  their  dimensions,  that 
each  of  the  flutings  woold  admit  a  man's  body. 
(Diod.  ziii.  82;  Polyb.  iz.  27.)  Of  this  vast 
edifice  nothing  remains  but  the  basement,  and  a 
few  fragments  of  the  cdamns  and  entablature,  bat 
even  these  suffice  to  confirm  the  aocuncy  of  the 
statements  of  Diodoros,  and  to  prove  that  the 
temple  must  not  only  luve  greatly  exceeded  all 
others  in  Sicily,  but  was  probably  surpassed  in 
magnitude  by  no  Grecian  boilding  of  the  kind, 
except  that  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  A  considerable 
portion  of  it  (induding  several  columns,  and  three 
gigantic  figures,  wliich  served  as  Atlantes  to  sup- 
port an  entablatore),  appears  to  have  remained  stand- 
ing till  the  year  1401,  when  it  fell  down :  and  the 
vast  masses  of  fiillen  fragments  were  subsequently 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  mole,  which 
protects  the  present  port  of  GiryentL  (FazeU.  voL  L 
p.  248 ;  Smyth's  SicUy,  p.  203.) 

Besides  these,  we  find  mention  in  andent  writers 
of  a  temple  of  Herctdes,  near  the  Agora,  containing 
a  statue  of  that  deity  of  singular  brauty  and  excd- 
lence  (Cic  Verr.  iv.  43),  and  one  of  Aesculapius 
without  tlie  walls,  on  the  south  side  of  the  city 
(Cic.  JL  c. ;  Polyb.  L  V8),  the  remains  of  which  are 
still  visible,  not  far  from  the  bank  of  the  river 
Acragas.  It  contained  a  cdebrated  statue  of  Apollo, 
in  bronze,  the  work  of  Myron,  which  Verres  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  cany  off.  Of  the  other  temples,  the 
rains  of  which  are  extant  on  the  site  of  Agrigenttun, 
and  are  celebrated  by  all  travellers  in  Sidly,  the 
andent  appellations  cannot  be  detemiined  widi  any 
certainty.  The  most  conspicnotis  are  two  which 
stand  on  the  soathem  ridge  facing  the  sea :  one  of 
these  at  the  S.  E.  angle  of  the  dty,  is  commonly 
known  as  the  temple  of  Jtmo  Lacinia,  a  name  whicli 
rests  only  on  a  misconception  of  a  passage  of  Pliny 
{If.  N.  xxzv.  9.  §  36) :  it  is  in  a  half  ruined  state, 
but  its  basement  is  complete,  and  many  of  its  coltmms 
still  standing.  Its  position  on  the  projecting  angle 
of  the  ridge,  with  a  predpitons  bank  below  it  on 
two  sides,  gives  it  a  singularly  pctaresqtie  and 
striking  chvacter.  A  few  hundred  paces  to  the 
W.  of  this  stands  another  temple,  in  far  better  pre- 
servation, being  indeed  the  most  perfect  which 
remains  in  Sicily ;  it  is  commonly  csllcd  the  temple 
of  Concord,  from  an  inscription  said  to  have  been 
discovered  there,  but  which  (if  authentic)  is  of 
Boman  date  while  both  this  temple  and  that  just 
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deaeribed  must  eerUioly  be  nfemd  to  the  mart 
flourishing  period  of  Agrigentine  hiitoiy,  or  the  fifth 
eentoiy  B-c.  They  ere  both  of  the  Doric  order, 
and  of  much  the  same  dimensions :  both  are  peri- 
pttrai,  at  sorroanded  with  a  portico,  consisting  of  6 
columns  in  front,  and  13  on  rach  side.  The  existing 
Testigea  of  other  temples  are  much  leas  considerable : 
one  to  the  W.  of  that  of  Concord,  of  which  only  one 
eolnmn  is  standing,  is  commonlj  regarded  as  that  of 
Hercules,  mentioned  by  Cicero.  Its  plan  and  design 
bare  been  completely  ascertained  by  recent  exca- 
TatioDS,  which  have  proved  that  it  was  much  the 
largest  of  those  i«naiuing  at  Agrigentnm,  after  that 
of  tile  Olympian  Zens  :  it  had  15  columns  in  the  side 
and  6  in  fient.     Another,  a  little  to  the  north  of  it, 


AGHlOEMTim. 

of  which  coosiderabie  portiau  hsiTe  been  pracmd, 
and  brought  to  light  by  excavation  on  the  tpm, 
bears  the  name,  though  certainly  without  authonty, 
of  Castor  and  Pollux:  while  another,  on  the  o^ 
posite  side  of  a  deep  hollow  or  ravine,  of  whkh  t«i 
colmnns  remain,  is  styled  that  of  Vulcan.  A  (nul 
temple  or  aediaila,  near  the  convent  of  S.  NiaA>,  k 
commonly  known  by  the  designation  of  the  Qnlae) 
of  Phalaris :  it  is  of  insignificant  size,  and  oertainl] 
of  Roman  date.  The  chnreh  of  SL  Blati,  or  S^Bia^ 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Athenaean  hill,  ii 
formed  oat  of  the  cella  of  an  ancient  temple,  whkl 
is  snppoaed,  but  without  any  authority,  to  hare  bm 
dediotted  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  (For  ftdl  detail 
concerning  these  temples,  and  the  other  roini  ttil 
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A  A.  Modem  City  of  GirgentL 
B  B.  The  Athcnaean  Hill. 
C  C.  Ancient  Walls  of  Agrigentnm. 

D.  Ancient  Port. 

E.  Modem  Port 

F  F.  Andent  Bnrial  Gromid. 

G  G.  River  Hypsas  {F.  Dnujo). 

H  H.  River  Acrapis  (^F.  di  S.  Siagio). 

1.  Temple  of  Zeus  Policns. 

2.  of  Athena  (?). 

3.  vt  Ceres  and  Pioaerjsne 


4.  Temple  of  Juno  Lacuna. 


5. 

of  Concord. 

6. 

of  Hercules. 

4. 

of  Zeus  Olympins. 

8. 

of  Castor  and  Polhu. 

9. 

of  Vulcan. 

10. 

of  Aesculapius. 

U. 

called  the  Oratory  of  Phalaiu. 

12. 

Tomb  of  Thenm. 

13. 

Sapposed  mte  of  Pisdna  described  by  Wodon* 
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nnUe  it  NrgmH,  see  Swinburne's  TVowb,  toL  ii. 
j,tS0—i9l;  Soya's  Scag,  p.  207— 212;  I^Or- 
tiile't  Simla,  p.  89—108 ;  Siefert,  Atn^,  p.  24 
—38;  aad  esptcullj  Serra  di  Falco,  AntKkili dtUa 
SieiSa,  nd.  iii^  who  gires  the  remits  of  recent 
Ubnus  oo  the  spot,  maiij  of  which  wen  nslmawn 
k  famer  uriten.) 

Xext  to  the  temple  of  the  OljinpUn  Zens,  the 
ptblie  Irak  of  which  Diodonis  spesks  with  the 
potest  siiniirstinn  (xi.  25,  ziiL  72),  was  a  fitaita, 
«r  rcsemir  (rf*  water,  oonstrneted  in  the  time  of 
TUm,  which  was  not  leas  than  seren  stadia  in  cir- 
nsnfinoce,  and  was  plentifQlly  stocked  with  fish,  and 
bnjaaited  bf  nomeroas  swans.  It  had  &llen  into 
itaj,  aad  become  filled  with  mod  in  the  time  of  the 
Ustcnan,bat  its  site  is  snppoeed  to  be  still  indicated 
br  t  deep  hoflow  or  depnsaon  in  the  S,  western 
pxtia  of  the  dtj,  betweeu  the  temple  of  Volcan 
md  ibat  of  Castor  aad  PoDnx,  now  converted  into 
a  pirdes.  CecDected  with  this  was  an  extensive 
iTHan  of  sobterraneaa  sewers  and  condnits  for 
n:ir,  noatiiicted  on  a  scale  &r  superior  to  those 
tto!  other  Gredc  city:  these  were  called  Phaeaces, 
hm  the  name  of  thor  architect  Phaeaz. 

It  ns  not  only  in  tfaeir  pablic  boildings  that  the 
Airigatns,  dnring  the  flrarishing  period  of  their 
<itT,  Imd  to  disiiaj  tfaeir  wealth  and  hiznij.    An 
ototitioiu  magnififmce  appears  to  have  charao- 
lerised  their  habits  of  file,  in  other  respects  also  : 
ud  ihoxed  itself  especially  in  their  love  of  horses 
ud  thariots.     Their  territory  was  celebrated  for 
tk  eueOtoce  of  its  breed  of  horses  (Virg.  Aen.  iil 
704),  as  adiaotage  which  enabled  them  repeatedly 
ti  btar  imj  the  prize  in  the  chariot-raoe  at  the 
(Hnipc  games :  and  it  is  recorded  that  after  one 
rf  tkos  occaaiotis  the  victor  Exaenettts  was  accam- 
(ffiiei  on  Ins  tiimnphant  entry  into  his  native  city 
^  ••  kas  than  three  htmdicd  chariots,  all  drawn 
^  (bits  hoiae&  (IMod.  ziii.  82.)     Not  less  con- 
teams  aad  splendid  were  the  luspitalities  of  the 
me  naltby  citirens.      Thoee  of  Tbenm  are  cele- 
Inted  by  Kiidar  (OL  iiL  70X  bat  even  these  pro- 
laUy  (ell  abort  of  those  of  later  days.     Gellias,  a 
<i>i>n  »(ed  even  at  Agrigentom  for  his  wealth 
and  ijjaidoar  of  living,  is  nid  to  have  lodged  and 
iMed  st  ODoe  five  hnndicd  knights  from  Gelo,  and 
Asliitlienes,  on  occaoon  of  his  datightei's  marriage, 
'"sisbed  a  b«Tiqii«t  to  all  the  dtizens  of  Agri- 
S'lilain  in  the  several  quarters   they   inhabited. 
(Kad.  xm.  83, 84.)     Th«e  InxnrioDS  habits  were 
M  iiiiacniai{ianied  with  a  refined  taste  tat  the  cul- 
t^atioa  of  the  fine  arts :  their  temples  and  poblio 
^o>l£i^  were  adorned  with  the  choicest  works  of 
"oiftsie  aad  painting,  many  of  which  were  carried 
iff  1^  Himika  to  Carthage,  and  some  of  than  after 
tbabO  of  that  dty  restored  to  Agrigentnm  byScipio 
**»»«.  (Died. xiiu  90 ;  Cic.  Vtrr. iv.  43;  PUn. 
B.  S.  Txrr,  9.  s.  36.)    A  like  spirit  of  ostentation 
vie  diajriayed  in  the  magmtode  and  spiendom'  of 
tUr  tepilcfaral  moDuments;  and  they  sie  said  to 
^n  eren  encttd  costly  tombs  to  favoDiite  horses 
»»4  10  pet  birds.  (Died.  xiiL  82  ;   Plin.  B.  N.  42. 
M;  SoBn.  45.  §  11.)     The  plain  m  ftont  of  the 
"^t  occnpyisg  the  apace  from  the  soothem  wall  to 
li»  cenSoaite  of  the  two  rivers,  was  fiill  of  these 
"VHAm  sod  moramenta,  among  which  that  of 
^J^f"  was  conepicaoDS  for  ita  magnitode  (Diod. 
''»-  g() :  the  name  is  now  commonly  given  to  ths 
«^  atructvie  of  the  kind  which  remains,  though 
"■(f  inconaderaUe  dimensions,  and  bekogs,  in  all 
I««»BBty,  to  the  Bomon  period. 
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F(7  this  extraordinary  wealth  Agiigeutuin  was 
indebted,  in  a  great  measnre,  to  the  fertility  of  ita 
territory,  which  abonnded  not  only  in  com,  as  it 
oontinaed  to  do  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  still  does 
at  the  p-esent  day,  but  was  especially  fruitful  in 
vines  arid  olives,  with  the  produce  of  which  it  sup- 
plied Carthage,  and  the  whole  of  the  adjoining  ports 
c£  Africa,  where  their  cultivatiau  was  as  yet  un- 
known. (Diod.  xi.  25,  xiii.  81.)  The  vast  multi- 
tude of  sUves  which  fell  to  ths  tet  of  the  Agrigen- 
tines,  after  the  great  victory  of  Himera,  contributed 
greatly  to  their  }SMaperity,  by  enabling  them  to 
bring  into  careful  cultivation  the  whole  of  their 
extensive  and  fertile  donuun.  The  vallies  on  the 
banks  of  its  river  furnished  excellent  pasture  for 
sheep  (Find.  Pj/tk,  xii.  4),  and  in  later  times,  when 
the  neighbouring  ooontiy  had  ceased  to  be  so  richly 
cultivated,  it  was  noted  for  the  excellenoe  of  ita 
cheeses.  (Plin.  H.  If.  xi  42. 97.) 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  with  predsioei  ths 
extent  and  boundaries  of  ths  territory  of  Agri- 
gentimi,  which  must  indeed  have  varied  greatly  at 
diflerent  times  :  but  it  would  seon  to  have  extended 
as  far  as  the  river  Himera  on  the  £.,  and  to  have 
been  bounded  by  the  Halycns  oai  the  W. ;  though 
at  one  time  it  must  have  comprised  a  considerable 
extent  of  country  beyond  that  river;  and  on  the 
other  hand  Heradea  Hinoo,  on  Hm  eastern  bsnk  of 
the  Halycus,  was  for  a  long  time  independent  of 
Agrigentum.  Towards  the  interior  it  probably 
extended  as  &r  as  the  monntoin  range  in  whidi 
those  two  rivers  have  their  sources,  the  Nebrodea 
Moos,  w  Monit  Madonia,  which  separated  it  firom 
theterrit(»yofHimera.(Siefert,.<4JTa;<u,  Pb9 — 11.) 
Among  the  smaller  towns  and  places  subject  to  its 
dominion  are  mentioned  MoTYim  and  Kbbessds, 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  Caxicus,  the  ancient 
fortress  of  Cocalus  (erroneously  supposed  by  many 
writers  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern 
town  of  GirgaUi),  Echomcs  on  the  borders  of  the 
territory  of  Gela,  and  subsequently  PHnmjis, 
fbtmded  by  the  despot  of  that  name,  on  the  site  of 
the  modem  AUcata. 

Of  the  two  rivers  which  ^rwed  beneath  the  walla 
of  Agrigentum,  the  most  considerable  was  the 
AcKAOAS,  from  whence  according  to  the  common 
consent  of  most  ancient  authors  the  dty  derived  its 
name.  Hence  it  vras  worshipped  ss  one  of  the 
tutelary  deities  of  the  dty,  and  statues  erected  to  it 
by  the  Agrigentines,  both  in  Sicily  and  at  Ddphi, 
in  which  it  was  represented  imder  the  figure  of  a 
young  man,  probably  with  horns  on  his  forehead,  as 
we  find  it  on  the  coins  of  Agrigentum.  (Find.  OL 
u.  16,  iy&xiL  S,  sudSchoLod  looe.;  Empedocles 
ap.  Diog.  Laeri.  viii.  2.  §  63 ;  Ste{^.  Byi.  v. 
'fucpdryas ;  Aelian.  V.  B.  iL  33 ;  Castell.  JVumm, 
Sie.  Vet  p.  8.)  At  its  month  was  situated  the 
Port  or  Emporium  of  Agrigentum,  meutioned  by 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy ;  but  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
tensive c(»nmerce  of  which  this  was  at  one  time  the 
centre,  it  had  little  natural  advantages,  and  most 
have  been  mainly  formed  by  artificial  constructions. 
Considerable  remains  of  these,  hslf  buried  in  sand, 
were  still  visible  in  the  time  of  FazeUo,  but  have 
since  in  great  measure  disappeared.  The  modem 
port  of  Girgmti  is  situated  above  three  miles  fiurther 
weet.  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  266,  272 ;  PtoL  iii.  4.  §  6 ; 
Fazell.  vi.  1.  p.  246 ;  Smyth's  5«%,  pp.  202,203.) 
Among  the  natural  productions  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Agrigentum,  we  find  no  mention  in  andent 
authors  of  the  mines  of  sulphur,  which  ate  at  the 
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present  Aaj  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  pnnperity  to 
Girgenti ;  but  its  mines  of  salt  (still  worked  at  a 
place  called  Aborangi,  about  8  miles  north  of  the 
city),  are  alluded  to  both  by  Pliny  and  Solinns. 
(Win.  a.  N.  xxxL  7.  s.  41  j  Solin.  5.  §§  18,  19.) 
Several  writers  also  notice  a  fountain  in  the  inune- 
diate  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  which  produced 
Petrolcom  or  mineral  oil,  considered  to  be  of  great 
efficacy  as  a  medicament  for  cattle  and  sheep.  The 
source  still  exists  in  a  garden  not  far  fW>m  Girgenti, 
and  is  frequently  lesorted  to  by  the  peasants  ira-  the 
same  purpose.  (Dioscorid.  i.  100 ;  Plin.  If.  y.  my. 
15.  8.  51 ;  Solin.  5.  §  22  ;  FazelL  <h  Reb.  Sicul.  vi. 
p.  26 1 ;  Ferrara,  Campi  Flegrti  della  Sieilia,  p.  43.) 
A  more  remarkable  object  is  the  mud  volcano  .(now 
called  by  the  Arabic  name  of  Maccalvbba)  about  4 
miles  N.  of  Girgenti,  the  phenomena  of  which  are 
described  by  Solinus,  but  unnoticed  by  any  previous 
writer.  (Solin.  5.  §  24 ;  FazelL  p.  262 ;  Ferrara, 
I  a  p.  44;  Smyth's  Sicily,  pi  213.) 

Among  the  numerous  distinguished  citizens  to 
whom  Agrigcntum  gave  birth,  the  most  consincuons 
is  the  philosopher  Empedodes  :  among  his  contem- 
poraries we  may  mention  the  rhetorician  Polus,  and 
the  physician  Acron.  Of  earlier  date  than  these 
was  the  comic  poet  Deinolochns,  the  pupil,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  rival,  of  Epichannus.  Philinus, 
tke  historian  of  the  First  Punic  War,  is  the  latest 
writer  of  eminence,  who  was  a  native  of  Agri. 
gentum. 

The  extant  architectural  remains  of  Agrigentum 
have  been  already  noticed  in  speaking  of  its  ancient 
edifices.  Besides  these,  numerous  fragments  of 
buildings,  some  of  Greek  and  others  of  lloman  date, 
are  scattered  over  the  site  of  the  ancient  city :  and 
great  numbers  of  sepulchres  have  been  excavated, 
some  in  the  plain  below  the  city,  others  within  its 
walls.  The  painted  vases  found  in  tliese  tombs 
greatly  exceed  in  number  and  variety  those  dis- 
covered in  any  other  Sicilian  city,  and  rival  those  of 
Campania  and  Apulia. 

But  with  this  exception  comparatively  few  works 
of  art  have  been  discovered.  A  sarcophagos  of 
marble,  now  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Girgenti, 
on  which  is  represented  the  story  of  Phaedra  and 
Hipiwlrtus,  has  been  greatly  extolled  by  many  tra- 
vellers, but  its  merits  at«  certainly  over-rated. 

There  exist  under  the  hill  occupied  by  the  modem 
city  extensive  catacombs  or  excavations  in  the  rock, 
which  have  been  referred  by  many  writers  to  the 
ancient  Sicanians,  or  ascribed  to  Daedalus.  It  is 
probable  that,  like  the  very  similar  excavations  at 
Syracuse,  they  were,  in  fact,  constnicted  merely  in 
the  process  of  quarrying  stone  for  building  purposes. 

The  coins  of  Agrigentum,  which  are  very  nume- 
rous and  of  beautiful  workmanship,  present  as  then: 
common  type  an  eagle  on  the  one  side  and  a  crab 
«n  the  other.  The  one  here  figured,  on  which  the 
eagle  is  represented  as  tearing  a  hare,  bebngs  un- 
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doubtedly  to  the  most  flourishing  period  of  ipi 
gentine  history,  that  immediately  ]irccediii;  tk 
si^e  and  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Carthaginiaffi 
B.  c.  406.  Other  coma  of  the  same  period  have  i 
quadriga  on  the  reverse,  in  commemoration  of  tlitii 
victories  at  the  Olympic  games.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AGKI'NIUM  ('Ayp/viof),  a  town  of  Aetolia,  site 
ated  towards  the  NE.  of  Aetolia,  near  the  AcUoo- 
Its  position  is  quite  uncertain.  From  its  nanw  Q) 
might  conjecture  that  it  was  a  town  of  the  \pm 
but  the  narrative  in  Polybius  (t.  7)  would  imjili 
that  it  was  not  so  fsr  north.  In  b.  c.  314  we  in 
Agrinium  in  alliance  with  the  Acamanians,  whs 
Cassander  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  Isttn 
against  the  Aetolians.  AsaoonasCaasanderretnni<ic 
to  llacedoma,  Agrinium  was  besieged  by  the  koo- 
lians,and  capitulated;  but  the  Aetolians  treacberuu-lj 
put  to  death  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitsiu. 
(Died.  xiz.  67, 68;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  nli. 
p.  156.) 

AGKIO'PHAGI  (Peripl.  Mar.  Er.  p.  2),  wot 
the  same  people  as  the  Creophagi  oc  flesh-eaten  d 
Aethiopia  Troglodytica.  In  summer  they  droit 
their  herds  down  to  the  pastures  of  the  Astiboris : 
in  the  rainy  season  they  returned  to  the  Aetluci}'Lu 
mountains  east  of  that  river.  As  their  name  sod 
diet  imply  they  were  hunters  and  herdsmen.  [A£- 
THiopiA.]  rW.B.D.j 

AGRIPPINENSIS  COLONIA.    [Ck)u»iA.] 
AGYLLA.    [Caere.] 
AGYTUUM  (Aytfpiov:  EA.  'Ayvpwaios  Afyii- 
nensis),  a  city  of  the  interior  of  Sicily  now  cslW  & 
Filippo  dArgird.     It  was  situated  on  the  smDinit 
of  a  steep  and  lofty  hill,  between  Enna  and  CentiiriFS. 
and  was  distant  18  Roman  miles  from  the  fnuicr, 
and  12  from  the  latter.  (Tab.  Peut.  The  Ida.  AbL 
p.  93,  erroneously  gives  only  3  for  the  former  dis- 
tance.)    It  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  sndcnt 
cities  of  Sicily,  and  according  to  the  mythical  tmii- 
tions  of  the  inhabitants  was  visited  by  Beiades  m 
his  wanderings,  who  was  received  by  the  inhabitisti 
with  divine  honours,  and  instituted  various  sacred 
rites,  which  continned  to  be  observed  in  the  days  <• 
Uiodorus.  (Died.  iv.  24.)    Historically  speakiiig,  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  Sicelian  city,  and  did  not  re- 
ceive a  Greek  colony.     It  is  first  mentioned  in  B.C. 
404,  when  it  was  under  the  government  of  a  pio* 
of  the  name  of  Agyris,  who  was  on  tenns  of  friend- 
ship and  alUance  with  Dionysius  of  Syracnse,  sal 
ososted  him  on  various  occasions.    Agyris  extended 
his  dominion  over  many  of  the  neighbouring  tons 
and  fortresses  of  the  interior,  so  as  to  become  il» 
most  powerful  prince  in  Sicily  after  Dionysiiu  Win- 
self,  and  the  city  of  Agyrium  is  said  to  have  1»hi  •* 
this  time  so  wealthy  and  populous  as  to  contain  w* 
less  than  20,000  citizens.     (Diod.  xir.  9,  78, 95.) 
During  the  invasion  of  the  Carthaginians  under  .Msf" 
in  B.  c.  392,  Agyris  continued  steadfast  to  the  al- 
liance of  Dionysius,  and  contributed  essential  service 
against  the  Carthaginian  gencraL  (Id.  xiv.  95, 9M 
From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  Agyris  or  «a 
city  during  the  reign  of  Dionysins,  but  in  b.  c.  33» 
we  find  Agyrium  under  the  yoke  of  a  despot  n«iii« 
Apolloniadcs,  who  was  compdled  by  Timoloon  to  ^ 
dicate  his  power.  The  inhabitants  were  now  ''"'f '^ 
Syracusan  citiiens:   10,000  new  colonists  rccciTW 
allotments  in  its  extensive  and  fertile  territoij, »"» 
the  city  itself  was  adorned  with  a  magnificent  thesW 
and  other  public  buildings.    (Diod.  xvi.  82, 83-) 

At  a  later  period  it  became  subject  to  Phinpjs, 
king  of  Agrigcutum:  but  waa  one  rf  the  firs'  """ 
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Id  thnnr  off  Ilis  joke,  and  a  few  yean  aftervards  «e 
md  tbe  Agjmiaeua  on  friendly  tenns  with  Hieron 
king  of  Sjnctae,  {or  which  they  were  rewarded  by 
the  gift  oF  half  the  temtoiy  that  had  belonged  to 
JtaaBchin.  (Dind.  xxii.  Exc  Hoeach.  pp.  495, 499.) 
Under  the  Roman  goremment  they  continued  to  be 
A  fioQiishing  and  wealthy  cannnonity,  and  Cicero 
ipeaka  of  Aj^yiinm  as  cue  of  the  moet  considerable 
dtiea  cf  Sidly.  Its  wealth  was  chiefly  derived  from 
th«  {utility  of  its  territory  in  com:  which  previons 
19  the  aninl  of  Verres  ibm>d  employment  for  350 
bnsta  (antores),  a  nmnber  diminished  by  the  ex- 
•cciaii  of  his  piaetarship  to  no  more  than  80.  (Cic. 
r«rr.  a.  18,  27 — 31,  51,  52.)  From  this  period 
«e  hate  Ettle  farther  notice  of  it,  m  andent  times. 
It  is  ebssed  by  Pliny  among  the  "  populi  stipendjarii" 
ef  SkilT.aiid  the  name  is  foond  both  in  Ptolemy  and 
tb  Itineiaiies.  In  the  middle  ages  it  became  cele- 
bnted&r  a  chmdi  of  St.  Philip  with  a  miiaculons 
iltir,  from  whence  the  modeni  name  of  the  town  is 
denied.  It  became  in  canseqnence  a  great  resort  of 
plgiint  from  an  parts  of  the  island,  and  is  still  a 
anadaihle  place,  with  the  title  of  a  city  and  above 
6000 inhabitants.  (Plin.iiL 8. 14; Ptol.iu.4.§  13; 
TudL  dt.RA.  SiaU.  toI.  i.  p.  485;  Ortolani,  IHt. 
Cajr.iitlaSieHia,^  111.) 

The  historian  Diodaraa  Sicnlns  was  a  native  of 
Ajjriim,  and  has  preserved  to  as  several  particnlara 
MKBimg  his  native  town.  Nnmerons  memorials 
nn  preserred  there  of  the  pretended  visit  of  He- 
ncki;  the  impression  of  the  feet  cf  his  oxen  was  still 
•ixmi  is  the  rock,  and  a  lake  or  pool  fotir  etsdia  in 
tijunJeieuce  was  heUeved  to  have  been  excavated 
V  Urn.  A  Temenos  or  sacied  grove  in  the  neigh- 
Innhood  of  the  dty  was  consecrated  to  Geryones, 
ud  mother  to  lolans,  "which  was  an  object  of  pecoliar 
naenticn;  and  annnal  games  and  sacitflces  were 
(dttaxted  m  hoooor  both  of  that  hero  and  of  He- 
tads  himself.  (Died.  i.  4,  ir.  24.)  At  a  kter  period 
TDndna  ms  the  chief  bene&ctor  of  the  dtj,  where 
k  cootnicted  several  temples,  a  Bonlenterion  and 
-\gas,  u  well  as  a  th(«tn)  which  Diodoms  tells  ns 
"a  the  finest  in  all  Scily,  after  that  of  Syiacnse, 
(M.  in.  83.)  Scarcely  any  remains  of  these  bnild- 
°p  an  sow  viable,  the  only  vestiges  of  antiquity 
t<ng  •  few  nndefined  fragments  of  masonry.  The 
^^oA  castle  on  the  summit  of  the  bill,  attributed  by 
«K  »Titeii  to  the  Greeks,  is  a  woric  of  the  Saracens 
in  tlx  tenth  century.  (Amico,  ad  FaieU.  p.  440; 
La.  Topogr.  Sic.  ToL  i.  p.  22.)        [E.  H.  B.] 
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OOEf  OP  AOTBIDM. 

AHABNA,  a  town  of  Etmria,  mentioned  only  bj 
IJT  (x.  25)  during  the  campaign  of  FaMns  in  that 
'^stiy,  ILc.  295.  He  aflbnis  no  due  to  its  po- 
i*jf»,  which  is  utterly  unknown.  Claverins  and 
<*l<r  nitrn  have  snppoced  it  to  be  the  same  with 
^tta,  bat  this  seems  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the 
'^matsaces  of  the  campaign.  (Cluver.  Ital 
P-  626.)  [F*  H.  B.] 

AIAS  or  AEAS  (Al«  «poj,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  14; 
I^  ri.  29.  a.  33),  was  a  headhnd  of  the  limestone 


range  which  tepantcs  Upper  Egypt  fnsn  the  Bed 
Sea.  It  was  in  the  parallel  of  Thebes,  and  S.  of  the 
modem  Koteir  (Philoteras),  in  lat.  29^.  The  dis- 
trict occupied  by  the  Icthyopbagi  commenced  a  little 
to  the  north  of  the  headknd  of  Aias.      [W.  B.  D.j 

ALABANDA  (yi  'AAiUivSa,  ri  'AAiiAuAi:  EA. 
'AXaSarStOi,  Alabandeus,  Alabandensis,  Alabande- 
nus:  Adj.  Alabandicus),  a  dty  of  Caiia,  was  situ- 
ated 16U  stadia  8.  of  Tralles,  and  was  separated 
from  the  pUin  of  Hyhisa  by  a  mountain  tract, 
Strabo  describes  it  as  lying  at  the  foot  of  two  hills 
(»B  some  read  the  passage),  which  are  ^  close 
together  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  an  ass  with 
its  panniers  on.  The  modem  site  is  doubtful ;  but 
AnbHiad,  on  a  large  branch  of  the  Maeonder,  now 
called  the  Tihma,  which  joins  that  river  on  the  S. 
bank,  is  snppoaed  by  Leake  to  represent  Alabanda; 
and  the  lutore  of  the  ground  corresponds  well 
enough  with  Strain's  description.  The  Tihina  may 
probably  be  the  Harsyas  of  Herodotus  (v.  118). 
There  are  the  remains  of  a  theatre  and  many  other 
buildings  on  this  site;  but  very  few  inscriptions. 
Alabanda  was  noted  for  the  luxurious  habits  of 
the  dtizens.  Under  the  Boman'  empire  it  was 
the  seat  of  a  Conventns  Juridicns  or  court  house, 
and  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia.  A  stone  called  "  lapis  Alabandicus," 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  fusible  (Plin. 
xxxvi.  8.  s.  13),  and  used  for  making  gloss,  and  for 
glazing  vessels, 

Stephanas  mentions  two  dties  of  the  name  of 
Alabanda  in  Caria,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
other  writer  mentions  twa  Herodotus,  however 
(vii.  195),  speaks  of  Alabanda  in  Caria  (rav  iv  r^ 
Kaptri'),  which  is  the  Alabanda  of  Strabo.  The 
words  of  description  added  by  Herodotus  seem  to 
imply  that  there  was  another  dty  of  the  name;  and 
in  fact  he  speaks,  in  another  passage  (viii.  136),  of 
Alabanda,  a  large  city  of  Phrygia.  This  Ahibanda 
of  Phrygia  cannot  be  tife  town  on  the  Tthbia,  for 
Phrygia  never  extended  so  fiir  as  there.        [G.  L.1 

ALABASTBA  or  ALABASTBON  (•A\o«o<rrp^ 
'AXigaarpar  ir6\it,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  59;  Plin.  v.  9. 
s.  1 1 ,  xxxvii.  8.  s.  32),  a  dty  of  Egypt,  whoee  site  is 
diflermtly  stated  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  Pliny  places 
it  in  Upper  Egypt ;  Ptolemy  in  the  Heptanomis.  It 
would  accordingly  be  dther  south  or  north  of  the 
Mons  Alabostrites.  It  was  doubtless  connected  with 
the  aUibaster  quarries  of  that  mountain.  If  Ala- 
bastia  stood  in  the  Heptanomis,  it  was  an  irdand 
town,  connected  with  the  Nile  by  one  of  the  many 
roads  which  pervade  the  region  between  that  river 
and  the  Arabian  hills.  [W.  B.  D] 

ALABASTKITES  MONS  (_'AXaSaarptviy  6pot, 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  27),  formed  a  portion  of  the  limestone 
rocks  which  run  westward  from  the  Arabian  hills 
into  Upper  and  Middle  Egypt.  This  upland  ridge 
or  spur  was  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Hermopolis 
Magna,  in  lat.  27},  and  gave  its  name  to  the  town 
of  Alainstrs.  It  contained  large  quarries  of  the 
beautiftUly  vemed  and  white  alabaster  which  tlio 
Egyptians  so  largely  employed  for  their  sarcophagi 
and  other  works  of  art.  The  grottoes  in  this  ridge 
are  by  some  writers  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  cf 
the  dty  Alabastra  (see  preceding  article),  but  this 
was  probably  further  from  the  mountam.  They  were 
first  visited  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  in  1824.  The 
grottoes  of  Kmtm-el-Ahmar  are  believed  to  be  the 
same  with  the  andent  excavations.  They  contain 
the  names  of  some  of  the  earliest  Egyptian  kings, 
but  are  inferior  in  size  and  splendour  to  the  similar 
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grottoes  St  Bettiluusan.  The  sculptures  in  tJiese 
catacombs  are  chiefly  devoted  to  military  subjects 
—  processions,  in  which  the  king,  mounted  on  a 
cbairiot,  is  followed  by  his  soldiers  on  foot,  or  in 
war-chariots,  with  distinctive  weapons  and  standards. 
The  monarch  is  also  represented  as  home  in  a  kind 
of  open  litter  or  shrine,  and  advancing  with  his 
offerings  to  the  temple  of  Pbtaa.  His  attendants 
seem,  from  their  dress,  to  belong  to  the  military 
caste  alone.  (Wilkinson,  Topoip-aphg  nf  Tkeba, 
p.  386. ;  Mod.  Egypt,  vol  iL  p.  43.)      [ W.  B.  D.] 

ALABIS,  AL.UJUS  or  ALABON  ("AAoecJy, 
Steph.  Byz.,  Died. ;  'AAaCat,  PtoL ;  Alabis,  Sil.  ItaL 
xir.  227),  a  small  river  on  the  £.  coast  of  Sicily, 
flowing  into  the  Sinus  M^arensis,  Diodoras  de- 
scribes it  as  a  considerable  stream  issuing  from  a 
large  basin,  of  artiflciol  construction,  which  was 
regarded  as  the  work  of  Daedalus,  and  emptying 
itiiclf  after  a  short  course  into  the  sea.  (Died.  iv. 
78;  Vib.  Seque.st.  p.  4.)  This  desciiption  exactly 
accords  with  that  given  by  Claverios  of  a  stream 
called  Lo  CaiUaro,  which  issnes  from  a  veiy  co- 
pious source  only  half  a  mile  from  the  coast,  and 
tlows  into  the  riiea  just  opposite  the  modem  city  of 
Augiuta.  Some  traces  of  buildings  were  in  his 
time  still  visible  around  the  basin  of  its  source. 
(Cluver.  SicU.  p.  133;  Fa«lL  vol.  i.  p.  158.)  It 
is  probable  that  the  Abolus  ('AfoAos)  of  Platarch, 
on  the  bonks  of  which  Timoleou  defeated  Mamercus, 
the  tyrant  of  Catana,  m  a  pitched  battle,  is  no  other 
than  the  Ahibus.  (Pint.  TimoL  34.)  A  town  of 
the  same  name  with  the  river  is  mentioned  by  Ste- 
phanus  of  Byzantium  (v.  'AAotfcdv),  but  is  not 
noticed  by  any  other  writer,  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALAESAorHALE'SA('AAaura,Diod.;  Strab.; 
Ptol.;  Ualesa,  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  218;  Ualesini,  Cic. 
Plin.),  a  city  of  Sicily,  situated  near  the  north  coast 
of  the  island,  between  Cephaloedium  and  Calacta. 
It  was  of  Siculian  origin,  and  its  foundation  is  re- 
lated by  Diodorus,  who  informs  us  that  in  B.  a  403 
the  inhabitants  of  Herbita  (a  Siculian  city),  having 
concluded  peace  with  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  their 
ruler  or  chief  magistrate  Archonides  determined  to 
quit  the  city  and  found  a  new  colony,  which  he 
settled  partly  with  citizens  of  Herbita,  and  partly 
with  mercenaries  and  other  strangera  who  collected 
around  him  through  enmity  towards  Dionysius.  Ue 
gave  to  this  new  colony  the  name  of  Aloesa,  to 
which  the  epithet  Arclionidea  was  freqnantly  added 
for  the  purpose  of  distinction.  Others  attributed 
the  foundation  of  the  city,  but  erroneously,  to  the 
Carthaginians.  (Diod.  xiv.  16.)  It  quickly  rose 
to  prosperity  by  maritime  commerce:  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  First  Punic  War  was  one  of 
the  first  of  the  Sicilian  cities  to  make  its  submission 
to  the  Romans,  to  whose  alliance  it  continued  steadily 
Suthful.  It  was  doubtless  to  its  conduct  in  this 
respect,  and  to  the  services  that  it  was  able  to  ren- 
der to  the  Romans  during  their  wars  in  Sicily,  that 
it  was  mdebtcd  for  the  peculiar  privilege  of  retain- 
ing its  own  laws  and  independence,  exempt  fVom  all 
taxation :  —  an  advantage  enjoyed  by  only  fire  cities 
of  Sicily.  (Diod.  xiv.  16,  xxiii.  Exc.  H.  p.  501 ; 
Cic.  Verr.  ii.  49,  69,  iii.  6.)  Li  consequence  of 
this  advantageous  position  it  rose  rapidly  in  wealth 
and  prosperity,  and  became  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing cities  of  Sicily.  On  one  occasion  its  citizens, 
having  been  involved  in  disputes  among  themselves 
concerning  the  choice  of  the  senate,  C.  Claudius 
Pulcher  was  sent,  at  their  own  request  in  b.  c.  95, 
to  regulate  the  matter  by  a  law,  which  he  did  to 
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the   satisfiKiUon  of  all  parties.      But  their  pnvi- 
leges  did  not  protect  them  firom  the  exactJons  of 
Verres,  who  imposed  on  them  on  enomioas  oootti- 
bution  both  in  com  and  money.     (Id.  *&.  73 — 75; 
£p.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  32.)     The  city  appears   to  have 
subsequently  declined,  and  had  sunk  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  to  the  condition  of  an  oniinarjr    moni- 
cipid  town  (Costell.  Inter,  p.  27):    bat  was    still 
one  of  the  fsw  {daces  on  the  north  coast  of  Skalr 
which  Strabo  deemed  worthy  of  menticm.     (Strab. 
vi.  p.  372.)     Pliny  also  enumerates  it  among  the 
"  stipendiariae  dvitates  "  of  Sicily.     {H.  JV.  iii.  8.) 
Great  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  with  regard 
to  the  site  of  Alaesa,  arising  principally  fiimi  the 
discrepancy  in  the  distances  amngned  by  Strabo,  the 
Itmerary,  and  the  Tabula.     Some  of  these  are  nn- 
doubtedly  corrupt  or  erroneous,  but  on  the   whole 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  situation  ia  correctly 
fixed  by  Cluverius  and  Torremnzza  at  the    spot 
marked   by  an   old  church  called  Sla.   Maria   b 
Palate,  near  the  modem  town  of  Tiua,  and  above 
the  river  Pettmeo.     This  site  coincides  pericctlr 
with  the  expression  of  Diodoms  (xiv.  16),  that  the 
town  was  built  "  on  a  hill  about  8  stadia  from  the 
sea:"  as  well  as  with  the  distance  of  eigfatefn  iL  P. 
from  Cephaloedium  assigned  by  the  Tabnla.     (The 
Itinerary  gives  28  by  an  easy  error.)     The  rains 
described  by  Fazello  as  visible  there  in  his  time 
were  such  as  to  indicate  the  site  of  a  large  dtjr,  and 
several  inscriptions  have  been  found  on  the  spot, 
some  of  them  referring  distinctly  to  Alaesa.     One  of 
these,  which  is  of  considerable  length  and  import- 
ance, gives  numerous  local  details  conoenun^  the 
divisions  of  land,  &c,  and  mentkms  repeatedly  a 
river  AiAEsns,  evidently  the  same  with  the  Ha- 
LEgua  of  Columella  (x.  268X  and  which  is  probably 
the  modem  Pettineo  ;  as  well  as  a  fbontaiu  uazned 
Iptbbha.     This  is  (lerhaps  the  same  spoken  of  by 
Solinus  (5.  §  20)  and  Priscian  {Periege:  500),  bnt 
without  mentioning  its  name,  as  existing  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Halesa,  the  waters  of  which  were  swoln  and 
agitated  by  the  sound  of  music    Fazello  describes 
the  ruins  as  extending  from  the  sea-shore,  ou  which 
were  the  remains   of  a  large  building  (probably 
baths),  for  the  space  of  more  than  a  mile  to '  the 
summit  cf  a  hill,  on  which  were  the  remains  of  the 
citadel.    About  3  miles  further  inland  was  a  Iaip> 
fountain  (probably  the  Ipyrrha  of  the  insciiptian), 
with  extensive  remains  of  the  aqueduct  that  con- 
veyed its  waters  to  the  city.    All  trace  cf  these 
ruins  has  now  disappeared,  except  some  portiotifi  of 
the  aqueduct:  bnt  firagments  of  statues,  as  well  as 
coins  and  inscriptions,  have  been  frequently  dis- 
covered on  tlie  spot.     (Fazell.  de  Rd>.  Sic.  ix.  4 ; 
Cluver.  Sieil  pp.  288—290;  Boeckh,  C.  I.  torn.  iii. 
pp.  612 — 621;   Castdli,  Hitt.  Alaetae,  PaDorm. 
1753;  li.  Itucr.  Sic.  p.  109;  Biscari,  Viaggio   in 
Sicilia,  p.  243.)  [£.  H.  B.] 


OOCI  OP  ALAESA. 
ALAGOinA  CAAoyorJa),  a  town  of   Lacnnia 
near  the  Messeniao  frontier,   belooging  to  the  Eleo- 
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dienyLanaes,  wntamin^  temples  of  Dianjsiu  and 
Artemu.  This  town  wu  distant  30  stadia  from 
Goodi,  but  its  ate  is  onknowD.    (Paos.  iiL  31. 

§;,siac.§ii.) 

ALALCOVENAE.  I.  CAAaAjcoM'ra',  Stmb., 
Pio.;  'AAo^Ura^wr,  Ste^  B.;  Eth.  'AXoKko- 
IUfait,'AXaX»»iimm7os,  'AAaAito/itVioi ;  5ii&idr>), 
m  aadoit  toirn  in  Boeotia,  attttted  at  the  foot  of 
Ml  Tilpboeanm,  a  little  to  the  E.  of  Coroneia,  and 
uv  the  lake  Cofais.  It  was  celebrated  for  the 
nxiUp  of  Atheoa,  who  WM  said  to  have  been  bom 
t!»e,  and  who  is  iMnce  called  Alalcomen^  CAAoA- 
rafuniti)  in  Hmner.  The  temple  of  the  goddess 
And,  It  a  Bttle  distance  from  the  town,  on  the 
Tritoo,  a  soiaD  stream  flowing  into  the  lake  Copais. 
trpni  the  modeni  village  of  Sulmari,  the  site 
ti  Alslaxnenae,  are  some  polygtxial  fbtmdatious, 
^ijanntl;  those  of  a  single  building,  which  are 
[nbibl;^  nmahis  of  tlie  peribfdus  of  the  temple. 
Bixh  the  town  and  the  temple  were  plondered  bj 
SaS^  who  canied  off  the  statue  of  the  goddess. 
(Hen.  IL  it.  8;  FMs.  ix.  3.  §  4,  iz.  33.  §  5,  seq. ; 
fiaali.  pp. 410,  411,  413;  Staph.  B.  «.  v.;  Leake, 
.VartiarB  Gneee,  toL  U.  p.  135;  Fotdibamsner, 
BiHtmca,  p.  185.) 

1  Or  aLcoxekab  CAXm/uivf),  said  to  be  a 
twn  n  Ithaca  (Plot.  Q>uu*L  Graec  43;  Stept.  B. 
<.  t.),  or  m  the  small  island  Asteiis  in  the  neigb- 
Inntnidcf  Ithaca.     (Stzab.  p.  456.) 
ALAXIA.     [Alebia.] 

ALAKDER,  a  lifer  of  Phrygia  (Lir.  zxzriii. 

IS,  I8X  *bich  is  twice  mentioned  bj  Livy,  in  his 

Komt  of  the  inarch  of  Cn.  Manlins.     It  was  pro- 

Vtilr  s  hrmdi  of  the  Sai^arius,  as  Hamilton  (J2»- 

imcia  »  Asia  Minor,  toL  I  pp.  458, 467)  oon- 

JKtona,  snd  the  itzeam  which  flows  in  the  vallef  of 

Bdid;  bat  he  gires  no  modem  name  to  it     [GX.] 

ALA'S!  ('AAaral,  'AAat/foi),  a  people,  ibund 

teb  a  Aaa  snd  in  Eonpe,  whose  precise  geogra- 

[Uol  positians  and  ethnographical  relations  are  diffi- 

nk  to  determiae.      They   probably  became  first 

hm  to  the  Ki*"*"*  through  the  iCthridatic  war, 

»1  the  Dcpeditni  of  Fompey  into  the  coontiies 

■Ixsit  the  Caocasos;  when  they  were  (bond  in  the 

E.  pvt  of  Caocasos,  in  the  region  which  was  called 

-Uboisbjtbe  B<imans,bat  Alania  by  Greek  writers, 

—i  where  AJani  are  foond  down  to  a  late  period  of 

d»  Gntk  empre.     ( JosefJi.  Ant,  Jvd.  xvin.  4.  s. 

«;  Incsn,  x.  454;  Procop.  Pen.  ii.  29,  Goth.  ir. 

4:  Coost.  Porph.  de  Adm.  Imp.  43.)     Valerius 

flscm  (^Atj.  tL  42)  mentions  them  among  the 

f^  of  the  Caucasus,  near  the  Heniochi.     Am- 

^WM  Hsraffinns,  who  tells  ns  nwro  about  the 

Aliai  tliin  any  other  anoent  writer,  makes  Julian 

Bsmigt  his   aoldien  by  the  example  of  Pom- 

P?,  "  vho,  bmking  his  way  through  the  Albani 

ol  the  Maaagetae,  whom  we  now  call  Ahuii, 

«» the  waten  of  the  Caspian  '  (xziiL  5).     In  the 

htur  half  of  the  first  century  we  hear  of  the  Alani 

n  two  rery  remote  pontions.     On  the  one  hand, 

^■'liius,  who  describes  them  as  Scythisns  dwelling 

•l"*  the  riTer  Tanab  (jOon)  and  the  Lake  Maeotis 

(SnvfAmm),  reUtes  how,  in  the  time  of  Vespasian, 

Wsg  tcnsitted  by  the  king  of  Hyrcania  to  trayerse 

*  the  pan  which  Alexander  had  ck)sed  with  iron 

P*"*,"  they  Tanked  Media  and  Armenia,  and  re- 

•""wd  boine  af^.     On  the  other  hand,  they  are 

"Wtiewd  by  Seoeca  {TkgtMt.  629)  as  dwelling  on 

^  I*«r  {DamiK) ;  and  Martial  (^Epigr.  viL  30)  ex- 

V^  calla  them  Sainiatians;  and  PHny  (iv.  12. 

•'  U)  natioDs  Aknl  and  Boxalani  (L  e.  Run- 
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AUmi)  among  the  generic  names  applied  at  diSerent 
times  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  European  Scytiua  or 
Sarmatia.  Thns  there  were  Ahui  both  in  Aaa,  in 
the  Caucasus,  and  in  Europe,  on  the  Maeotis  and  the 
Euzine;  and  also,  according  to  Josejdius,  between 
these  two  positions,  in  the  great  plains  N.  of  the 
Caucasus ;  so  that  they  seem  to  hare  been  spread 
over  all  the  S.  part  of  Ruuia  in  Europe.  Under 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines  we  find  the  European 
Alani  constantly  troubling  the  frontier  of  the  Da- 
nube (Ael.  Spart.  Had.  4.  s.  6;  JuL  Capit.  Ant.  Pi. 
6.  s.  8,  Mare.  22,  where  they  are  mentioned  with 
the  Roxalani,  Bastamae,  and  Peucini);  while  the 
Alani  of  the  E.  again  ororran  Media  and  Armenia, 
and  threatened  Cappadocia.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  15.) 
On  this  occasion  the  historian  Arrian,  who  was  go- 
remor  of  Cappadocia  under  Hadrian,  composed  a 
work  on  the  Tactics  to  be  obeerred  against  the 
Alani  (lirra^ir  kot*  'AAovwy),  which  is  mentioned 
by  Photius  {Cod.  Iriii.  p.  15,  a.,  Bekker),  and  of 
which  a  considerable  fragment  is  preserved  (Arrian. 
ed.  DQbner,  in  Didot's  Script.  Grate.  BHU.  pp.  250 
— 253).  Their  force  oaiaisted  in  cavalry,  like  that 
of  the  European  Alani  (the  woKvtrmttf  ^vAor 
'AAovwv  of  Dionysius  Periegetes,  r.  308);  and  they 
fought  without  armour  for  themselves  or  their  horses. 
As  another  mark  of  resemblance,  though  Arrian 
speaks  of  them  as  Scythians,  a  luune  which  was 
vaguely  used  in  his  time  for  all  the  baihariana  of 
NW.  Asia  (eoiit.  Alanot,  30),  be  speaks  of  them 
elsewhere  {Tact.  4)  in  close  connection  with  the 
Sanromatae  (Sormatians),  as  practising  the  same 
mode  of  fighting  jbr  which  the  Polish  {oncers,  de- 
scendants of  the  Sarmatians,  have  been  renowned. 
Ptolemy,  who  wrote  under  the  Antonines,  mentions 
the  European  Alani,  by  the  name  of  'AAoiiKoi  iid- 
Sm,  as  one  of  the  seven  chief  peoples  of  Sarmatia 
Europaea,  namely,  the  Venedae,  Peucini,  Bastamae, 
lazyges,  Boxolani,  Hamaxobii,  and  Alauni  Scythse; 
of  whom  he  pUees  the  lazyges  and  Roxolani  along 
the  whole  shore  of  the  Maeotis,  and  then  the  last 
two  further  inland  (iii.  5.  §  19).  He  also  mentions 
(ii.  14.  §  2)  Alauni  in  the  W.  of  Paononia,  no  doubt 
a  body  who,  in  course  of  invasion,  bad  established 
themselves  on  the  Koman  mde  of  the  Danube.  Pto- 
lemy speaks  of  a  Mt  Alaunns  Qrh  'AAtu/vor  Spot) 
in  Sarmatia,  and  Eustathins  (ad  Dion.  Perieg. 
305)  says  that  the  Alani  probably  derived  their 
name  fnsn  the  Alanus,  a  moimtain  of  Sarmatia.  It 
is  hard  to  find  any  range  of  mountains  answering  to 
Ptolemy's  M.  Alaonus  near  the  position  he  assigns 
to  the  Alauni :  some  geographers  snppose  the  term 
to  describe  no  mountaint,  properly  so  called,  but  the 
elevated  tract  of  land  which  forms  the  watershed 
between  the  Dniester  and  the  Dnieper.  The  Euro- 
pean Alani  are  found  in  the  geographers  who  fol- 
lowed Ptolemy.  Dionysius  Periegetes  (v.  305) 
mentions  them,  first  vaguely,  among  the  peoples  N. 
of  the  Polus  Maeotis,  with  the  Germans,  Sarmatians, 
Getne,  Bastamae,  and  Dacians ;  and  then,  more  spe^ 
dfically,  he  says  (308)  that  their  Und  extends  N. 
of  the  Tauri,  "  where  an  the  Melauchlaeni,  and  Ge- 
loni,  and  Hippemolgi,  and  Neuri,  and  Agathyrei, 
where  the  Borysthenes  mingles  with  the  Euxine." 
Some  suppose  the  two  passages  to  refer  to  different 
bodies  of  the  Alani.  (Bemhardy,  ad  loc.)  They 
are  likewise  called  Sarmatians  by  Marcion  of  Hcra- 
cleia  {ruy  'AXaviir  iapiiirav  (Bros :  PeripL  p.  100, 
ed.  Miller;  Hudson,  Geog.  Min.  voL  i,  p.  56). 
The  Asiatic  AUuii  ('AXavol  2iei9ai)  are  phced  by 
Ptolemy  (vi.  14.  §  9)  in  the  extremo  N.  of  Scythia 
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within  the  Imaus,  near  the  "  Unknown  Land ;" 
and  here,  too,  ve  find  mountains  of  the  game  name 
(ro  'A\tu/d  iim,  §§  3,  11),  K.  of  the  Hyperborei 
M. ;  he  is  geneially  supposed  to  mean  the  N.  part  of 
the  Ural  chain,  to  which  he  erroneously  gives  a 
direction  W.  and  E. 

Our  fullest  information  respecting  the  Alani  is 
derived  fn»n  AmmianQS  MarceUinus,  who  flourish- 
ed during  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  centuiy 
(about  350—400).  He  first  mentions  them  with 
the  Boxolani,  the  lazjrges,  the  Maeotae,  and  the 
laxamatae,  as  dwellmg  on  the  shores  of  the 
Palus  Maeotis  (xzu.  8.  §  30);  and  presently, 
where  the  Riphaei  H.  subside  towards  the  Maeo- 
tis, he  places  the  Arimphaei,  and  near  them  the 
Massagetae,  Alani,  and  Sargetae,  with  many  other 
peoples  little  known  {obscmri,  quorum  nee  voea- 
bala  nobU  tmU  nota,  nee  moru).  Again  (§ 
48)  on  the  NW.  of  the  Euxine,  about  the  river 
TjTss  (/)Bfe»ter),  he  places  "  the  European  Ahud 
and  the  Costobocae,  and  innumerable  tribes  of  Scy- 
thians, which  extend  to  lands  beyond  human  know- 
ledge ;"  a  small  portion  of  whom  Ihre  by  agriculture ; 
the  rest  wander  through  vast  solitudes  and  get  their 
food  like  wild  beasts ;  their  habitations  and  scanty 
furniture  are  placed  on  waggons  made  of  the  bark  of 
trees ;  and  they  migrate  at  pleasure,  waggons  and  all. 
His  more  detailed  account  c^  the  people  is  given  when 
he  comes  to  relate  that  greater  westward  movement  of 
the  Huns  which,  in  the  reign  of  Yalens,  precipitated 
the  Goths  upon  the  Roman  empire,  A.  D.  376.  After 
describing  the  Huns  (xxxi.  2),  be  says  that  they 
advanced  as  far  as  **  the  Alani,  the  ancient  Massa- 
getae,"  of  whom  ho  undertakes  to  give  a  better 
account  than  had  as  yet  been  published.  From  the 
Ister  to  the  Tanals  dwell  the  Sanromatae ;  and  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Tanals  the  Alani  inhabit  the 
vast  solitudes  of  Scythia ;  having  their  name  from  that 
of  their  mountains  (ex  montium  appeOatione  cogno- 
minati,  which  some  understand  to  mean  that  Alani 
comes  from  ah,  a  word  signifying  a  mountain).  By 
their  conquests  they  extended  tAet'r  name,  as  well  as 
their  power,  over  the  neighbouring  nations;  just  as 
the  Persian  name  was  spread.  He  then  describes 
these  neighbouring  nations;  the  Meuri,  inland,  near 
lufly  mountains;  the  Bndini  and  Geloni;  the  Aga- 
thyrsi;  the  Mclanchlaeni  and  Anthropophagi;  firom 
whom  a  tract  of  uninhabited  land  extended  £.- 
wards  to  the  Sinae.  At  another  part  the  Alani 
bordered  on  the  Amazons,  towards  the  E.  (the 
Amazons  being  placed  by  him  on  the  Tanals  and 
the  Caspian),  whence  they  were  scattered  over  many 
peoples  throughout  Asia,  as  br  as  the  Ganges. 
Through  these  immense  regions,  but  often  far  apart 
from  one  another,  the  variout  tribe*  of  the  AJani 
lived  a  nomade  lik :  and  it  was  only  in  process  of 
time  that  they  came  to  be  called  by  the  same  name. 
He  then  describes  their  manners.  They  neither 
have  houses  nor  till  the  land;  they  feed  on  flesh  and 
milk,  and  dwell  on  waggons.  ^Vhen  they  come  to 
a  pasture  they  make  a  camp,  by  pkicing  their  wag- 
gons in  a  circle ;  and  they  move  on  again  when  the 
forage  is  exliaustcd.  Their  flocks  and  herds  go  with 
them,  and  their  chief  care  is  for  their  horses.  They 
aro  never  reduced  to  want,  for  the  oountty  through 
which  they  wander  consists  of  grassy  fields,  with 
fi-uit-trees  interspersed,  and  watered  by  many  rivers. 
The  weak,  &om  age  or  sex,  stay  by  the  waggons  and 
perform  the  lighter  offices;  while  the  young  men  are 
trained  together  irom  their  first  boyhood  to  the 
practice  of  horsemanship  and  a  sound  knowledge  of 
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the  art  of  war.  They  despise  going  on  foot.  Ig 
person  they  are  nesriy  all  tall  aiid  handsoow;  tliii 
hair  is  slightly  yellow;  they  are  terrible  for  ihi 
tempered  sternness  of  their  eyes.  The  lightwai  cl 
their  armour  aids  their  natural  swiftness;  a  ciirira 
stance  mentioned  also,  as  we  hare  seen,  by  Airao 
andby  Josephus(£..^.  vii.  7.  §4),&omwhamire£ik 
that  they  used  the  lasso  in  battle:  Luciao,  too, dei 
scribes  them  as  like  the  Sqrthians  in  their  armiint 
their  speech,  but  with  shorter  hair  (TVxnirw,  51 
ToL  ii.  p.  557).  In  general,  proceeds  AnunisBu 
they  resemble  the  Huns,  but  are  less  savage  in  in 
and  manners.  Their  plundering  and  hunting  a 
cursions  had  brought  them  to  the  Maeotis  and  tb 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  even  into  Armema  ux 
Media;  and  it  is  to  their  Ufe  m  thote  parti  that  tla 
description  of  Ammianus  evidently  refers.  Du^ 
and  war  was  their  delight;  death  in  battle  bUss;  tla 
loss  of  life  through  decay  or  chance  stamped  ditpaa 
on  a  man's  memoty.  Their  greatest  gkny  was  to 
kill  a  foe  in  battle,  and  the  scalps  of  their  eUi 
enemies  were  hung  to  then:  horses  &r  trappiii^ 
They  fiequented  neither  temple  nor  shrine;  bat, 
fixing  a  naked  sword  in  the  grannd,  with  butane 
rites,  they  worshipped,  in  this  symbol,  the  gcd  <4 
war  and  of  their  country  for  the  time  being.  Thtr 
practised  divination  by  bundles  of  rods,  which  tfa<7 
released  with  secret  incantations,  and  (it  would  seoi) 
firam  the  way  the  sticks  fell  they  presaged  the  fii- 
ture.  Skvery  was  unknown  to  them :  all  were  rf 
noble  birth.  Even  their  judges  were  selected  ft 
their  long-tried  pre-eminence  in  war.  Several  rf 
these  particulars  are  confirmed  by  Joraandes  (A 
Bebut  Getidt,  24).  Claudian  also  mentions  tl» 
Alani  as  dwelling  on  the  Maeotis,  and  connects  tJiem 
closely  with  the  Massagetae  (In  i2»/!n.  i.  312): 

"  Massagetes,  caesamque  bibens  Maeotida  Alanos." 

Being  vanquished  by  the  Huns,  who  attacked  tbae 
in  the  plains  £.  of  the  Tanals,  the  great  bodr  of 
the  Alani  joined  their  conquerors  in  their  inrasioa  <f 
the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Hermanric  (a.  d.  375),  <^ 
which  the  chief  part  of  the  European  Alani  vcn 
already  the  subjects.  In  the  war  which  soon  bruit 
out  between  the  Goths  and  Bomans  in  Maeais,  » 
many  of  the  Hmis  and  Alani  joined  the  Goths,  tlxt 
they  are  distinctly  mentioned  among  the  inndos 
who  were  defeated  by  Theodosius,  M.  D.  379 — 382- 
Henceforth  we  find,  in  the  W.,  the  Alani  constiiitl.' 
associated  with  the  Ooths  and  with  the  Vandals,  so 
much  so  that  Piocopius  calls  them  a  tribe  of  tix 
Goths  (roreuchv  tevos:  Vand.  i.  3).  But  their 
movements  are  more  closely  connected  with  tboee  <« 
the  Vandals,  in  conjunction  with  whom  they  •« 
said  to  have  settled  in  Pannonia;  and,  retinng  tbena 
through  fear  of  the  Goths,  the  two  peoples  invwl^ 
Gaul  in  406,  and  Spain  in  409.  (Procofi  l-c-i 
Jomandes,  de  Reb.  Get.  SI;  Clmton,  /'.At-o-i 
comp.  Gibbon,  c.  30,  31.) 

In  411  the  Ahmi  are  found  m  Gaul,  acting  ntli 
the  Burgundians,  Alamanni,  and  Franks.  (Clintmi, 
».  o.)  As  the  Goths  advanced  into  Spam,  414.  '^ 
Ahmi  and  Vandals,  with  the  Silmgi,  retreated  befiw 
them  into  Lusitania  and  Baetica.  (Clinton,  s.  <>• 
416.)  In  the  cnsuuig  campaigns,  in  which  the 
Gothic  king  Wallia  conquered  Spain  (418),  the 
Aims  lost  their  long  Ataces,  and  were  so  rednc" 
in  numbers  that  they  gave  np  their  separate  natioii- 
ality,  and  transferred  their  all^^ce  to  Giin<i«"^ 
the  king  of  the  Vandals.  (Clinton,  t.  «■  418) 
After  Gundcric's  death,  in  428,  the  allied  taitanso* 
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jaxiSiaatd  %>is,  the  Sam  obtaining  Qmllaeda,  the 

Alani  LajaUniA  and  the  prorinn  of  New  Caitha^f 

and  the  Vandals  ISaetica.     (Clinton,  t.  a.)     Must 

cf  tbem  amstnpaiiied  Goseiic  in  hia  inrasifm  of 

Ahiok  ia  tlie  fblkiwing  ^ear  (4S9 :  Afiuca,  Vab- 

DAu),  and  niioi^  other  indications  of  their  coo- 

ijoaed  eonaeqacooe  in  Africa,  w«  find  an  edict  of 

Hraerie  addraaed,  in  443,  to  the  bisbopa  of  the 

VanUa  and  Alms  (Clintcio,  t.  a.);  irhile  in  Spain 

ve  hear  no  more  of  tiiem  or  of  the  Vandals,  bnt  the 

}ixt  of  both  is  occnpiad  by  the  SaerL    Meanwhile, 

ijiuiiJiig  to  Eorofe,  at  the  time  of  Attila's  inTasion 

of  the  Bftnr"  empire,  ve  find  in  his  camp  the  de- 

nmdaats  of  those  Alana  who  had  at  first  joined  the 

Bane;  and  the  pawnal  infinence  of  AStins  with 

Attila  obtained  the  serrices  of  a  body  of  Alani,  who 

wnr  settled  in  Ganl,  about  Valence  and  Orleans. 

(Gibteo,  c  36.)    When  Attila  invaded  Gaol,  451, 

liC  aeema  to  hare  depended  partly  on  the  sympathy 

cf  these  Alani  (Gibbon  spmks  of  a  pnxnise  firom 

tbdr  king  s«ngih«n  to  betray  Orleans);  and  the 

peat  rittatj  of  Chalona,  whoe  they  served  nnder 

T^eodaric  against  the  Huns,  was  neariy  lost  by  their 

ikfation  (451).     Among  the  acts  recorded  of  To- 

Tssaai,  in  the  single  year  of  his  reign  (451 — 152), 

m  the  enoqarst  of  the  Alani,  who  may  be  supposed 

to  bs*e  labelled.  (Clinton,  a.  a)     In  the  Ust  yean 

aCtke  W.tmpre  the  Alans  a^e  mentioned  with  other 

karbariana  as  orerranning  Gaul  and  advancing  even 

icto  Lignria,  and  as  resisted  by  the  prowess  of  Ma- 

jnan  (Clinlos,  t.  a.  461;    Gibbon,  c  36);   bat 

thoieefiicth  their  name  disappears,  swallowed  up  in 

the  peat  kingdon  of  the  Visigoths.    So  much  for 

the  AJani  at  the  West 

AS  this  time,  and  Uter,  they  are  still  fbond  in 
tKtir  ancient  settlements  in  the  E.,  between  the  Don 
lad  Voljd,  and  in  the  Caucasus.  They  are  men- 
tined  under  Justinian;  and,  at  the  breaking  out  of 
tk  aar  between  Jostin  II.  and  ChosroSs,  king  of 
I'enia,  they  are  found  among  the  allies  of  the  Ar- 
wmms,  noder  tbar  king  Sanies,  572 — 3.  (Theo- 
pkyiact  t^  Phot.  Cod.  Uv.  p.  26,  b.  37,  ed.Bdker.) 
The  AJani  <^  the  Caucasus  are  constantly  men- 
tiael,  both  by  Byzantine  and  Arabian  writers,  in 
tbe  i^ddle  ages,  and  many  geographen  suppose  the 
Omta  of  Dagitxtaa  to  be  thrar  descendants.  The 
nditTal  writers,  both  Greek  and  Arab,  call  the 
comstiT  aboot  the  E.  end  of  Cancasos  Ahioia. 

Aaaidrt  these  TPitTT*!*,  conjecture  has  naturally 

lea  busy.    From  the  Affghans  to  the  Poles,  there 

ii  tcanely  a  race  of  warlike  lioiaemen  which  has  not 

)>»  identified  with  the  Alani;  and,  in  fiust,  the 

isac  migbt  be  applied,  consistently  with  the  ancient 

•ctogiits,  to  almost  any  </  the  nomade  peoples,  con- 

<°<aiM  by  the  andcnta  nnder  the  vague  name  of  Scy- 

tUss,  except  the  Mongols.     They  were  evidently  a 

baach  gf  that  great  nomade  nice  which  is  found, 

i»  tie  beginning  of  recorded  histray,  in  the  NW.  of 

Aaaani  theSE.  of  Europe;  andpertiapswe  should 

xtbe&rwmng  in  placmg  their  original  seats  in 

&  cooatry  of  titt  Kirgkie  Tartan,  round  the  head 

rf  the  Csspian,  whence  ve  may  suppose  them  to 

kns  ifcead  W.-watd  round  the  Eusine,  and  espe- 

(■sBt  t«  have  occupied  the  great  plains  M.  of  the 

^^acaaas  between  the  Don  and  Volga,  whence  they 

isaed  firth  into  W.  Asia  by  the  passes  of  the  Cau- 

<>■>.    Their  permanent  settlement  also  in  Sar- 

""^  (in  S.  J2iasu>)  is  clearly  established,  and  a 

•mpariioo  of  the  deacription  of  them  by  Ammianus 

^IxtdSnQs  with  the  fourth  book  of  Herodotus  can 

'■*n  Httle  duobt  that  tlwy  were  a  kindred  race  to 
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the  Scythians  of  the  ktter,  that  is,  the  people  of 
European  Sarmatia.  Of  their  language,  one  soli- 
tary relic  has  been  preserved.  In  the  Peripbu  of 
the  Euxine  (p.  5,  Hudson,  p.  213,  Gail)  we  are  told 
that  the  city  of  Theodosia  was  called  in  the  Alan  or 
Tanric  dialect  'tipSiSia  or  'Afiaita,  that  is,  the 
city  of  Ae  Seven  godt.  (Klaproth,  TaUeam  da 
fAsia;  Bitter,  Erdhmde,  voL  ii.  pp.  845—850; 
Stritter,  Jfem.  Pop.  vol.  iv.  pp.  232,  395;  De 
Guignes,  Biit  det  Bunt,  vol.  ii.  p.  279;  Ukert, 
vol.  iii.  pL  2.  pp.  S50 — 555;  Georgii,  vol.  i.  p. 
152,  vol.  ii.  p.  312.)  [P- S.] 

ALA'NI  and  ALAUNI  MONTES.    [Auuii.] 
ALA'NIA.    [Auua.] 

ALATA  CASTRA  (rrffwrir  VTpaT6wfSoy, 
PtoL  ii.  3.  §  13),  in  tho  territory  of  the  Vacomagi 
(Murray  and  Invemess-shire)  was  the  nortbemmoet 
station  of  the  Bomans  in  Britain,  and  near  Inverness. 
This  fort  was  probably  raised  by  Lollios  Urbicns 
after  his  victories  in  Britannia  Barbara  A.  D.  139, 
to  repress  the  incursions  of  tho  Caledonian  clans: 
bat  it  was  socn  abandoned,  and  all  vestige  of  it 
obliterated.  (Capitolin.  Antonin.  P.  5 ;  Pausan.  viii. 
43.  §  3.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

ALATRIUM  or  ALETRIUM  {'hxirptov,  Strab.; 
Alatrinates,  Liv. ;  Aletbihates,  Plin.  et  Inscr.), 
a  city  of  the  Hemicans,  situated  to  the  E.  of  the 
Via  Latina,  about  7  miles  fitan  Ferentinum,  and 
still  called  Alatri.  In  early  times  it  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  tho  principal  cities  of  tho  Uemican 
league,  and  in  B.  c.  306,  when  the  generul  council 
of  the  nation  was  assembled  to  deliberate  concerning 
war  with  Borne,  the  Alatrians,  in  conjunction  with 
the  citizens  of  Ferentinum  and  Vemli,  pronounced 
against  it.  For  this  they  were  rewarded,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  other  Hemicans,  by  being  allowed  to 
retain  their  own  laws,  which  they  preferred  to  the 
Boman  citizenship,  with  the  mutual  right  of  onnn- 
bium  among  the  three  cities.  (Liv.  ix.  42,  43.) 
Its  name  is  found  in  Phintns  (Copd'm,  iv.  2,  104), 
and  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  a  municipal 
town  of  consideration  (Or.  pro  Chent.  16,  17).  It 
subsequently  became  a  colony,  but  at  what  period 
we  know  not:  Pliny  mentions  it  only  among  the 
"oppida"  of  the  first  region:  and  its  municipal 
rank  is  confirmed  by  inscriptions  of  imperial  times 
(Lib.  Colon,  p.  230;  Plin.  iii  S.  9;  Inscr.  ap. 
Grater,  pp.  422.  3,  424.  7;  OreUi,  Inter.  3785; 
Znmpt,  de  Colon,  p.  359).  Being  removed  from 
the  high  road,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries, 
but  Strabo  notices  it  among  the  cities  of  Latium, 
though  he  erroneously  places  it  on  the  right  or  south 
side  of  tho  Via  Latina.     (v.  p.  237t) 

The  modem  town  of  Alalri,  which  contains  a 
population  of  above  8000  inhabitants,  and  is  an 
episcopal  see,  retains  the  site  uf  the  ancient  city,  on 
a  steep  hill  of  considerable  elevation,  at  the  foot  of 
which  fiows  the  little  river  Coso.  It  has  few  monu- 
ments U  Boman  times,  but  the  remains  of  its  massive 
ancient  fortifications  are  among  the  most  striking  in 
Italy.  Of  the  walls  which  surrounded  the  city  itself 
great  portions  still  remain,  built  of  huge  polygonal 
blocks  (i  stone,  vrithout  cement,  in  the  same  style 
as  those  of  Signia,  Norba,  and  Ferentinum.  But 
much  more  remarkable  than  these  are  the  remains 
of  the  andent  citadel,  which  crowned  the  summit  of 
the  hill:  its  form  is  an  irregular  oblong,  of  about 
660  yards  in  drcnit,  constituting  a  nearly  le\-el 
terrace  supported  on  all  sides  by  walls  of  the  most 
massive  polygonal  constraction,  varying  in  height 
according  to  the  declivity  of  the  ground,  bnt  which 
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attidii  at  tbe  SE.  angk  an  deration  of  not  lees 
than  50  feet  It  has  two  f^ates,  oneof  vhidli,on  the 
K  side,  appears  to  liare  been  merely  a  postern  or 
sally-part,  communicating  by  a  steep  and  narrow 
subterranean  passage  wiUi  the  platform  above :  the 
principal  entrance  being  on  the  south  side,  near  the 
SE.  angle.  The  gateways  in  both  instances  are 
square-headed,  the  architrave  being  farmed  of  oae 
enormous  block  of  stone,  which  in  the  principal  gate 
is  more  than  15  leet  in  length  by  5}  in  height. 
Vestiges  of  rude  bas-relie&  may  be  still  obeerred 
aboTe  the  smaller  gate.  AH  these  walls,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  city  itself,  are  built  of  the  hard  lunestone 
of  the  Apennines,  in  the  style  called  Polygonal  or 
Pehugic,  as  opposed  to  the  ruder  Cyclopean,  and  are 
among  the  best  specimens  extant  of  that  mode  of 
construction,  both  from  their  enormous  solidity,  and 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  stones  are  fitted  to- 
gether. In  the  centre  of  the  platform  or  terrace 
stands  the  modem  cathedral,  in  all  probability 
occupying  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple.  The 
remains  at  AUUri  have  been  described  and  figured 
by  Hadame  Dionigi  (Viaggio  in  alcme  Cilta  del 
Lazio,  Roma,  1809),  and  views  of  them  are  given  in 
DodweU's  Pdaagk  Hemauu,  pi.  92—96.  [E.H.B.] 
ALAUNA,  a  town  of  the  Unelli,  as  Caesar  (£.  G. 
ii.  34)  calls  the  people,  or  Veneti,  as  Ptolemy  calls 
them.  It  is  prolMibly  the  origin  of  the  modem  town 
of  Akaume,  near  Valogncs,  in  the  department  of 
La  tianche,  where  there  are  said  to  be  Roman 
remains.  [G.  L.J 

ALAUNI.     [Aijun.] 

ALA'ZON  (Plin.vi.  10.  s.  11),  or  ALAZC^NIUS 
CAAa^iii'un,  Strab.  p.  SOU :  A  Uurm,  A  lacki),  a  river 
of  the  Caucasus,  flowing  SE.  into  the  Cambyses  a 
little  above  its  junction  with  the  Cyras,  and  forming 
the  boundary  of  Albania  and,  Iberia.  Its  position 
teems  to  correspond  with  the  Abas  of  Plutarch  and 
Dion  Cassius.     [Arab.]  [P.  &] 

ALAZO'NES  ('AAc(i»Mi),  a  Scytliian  people  on 
the  Boiysthenes  (^Dnieper),  N.  of  the  Callipidae,  and 
S.  of  the  agricultural  Scythians :  they  grew  com  for 
their  own  use.  (Hecat.  ap.  Strab.  p.  550;  Herod, 
iv.  17,  52;  Steph.  B.  a.  v.;  Val.  ITacc.  vi.  101; 
Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2.  p.  418.)  [P.  S.] 

ALBA  DOCILL\,ato«nootheeoastofLignrla, 
known  only  from  the  Tabula  Pentingeriana,  which 
places  it  on  the  coast  road  ttam  Goiua  to  Vada 
Sabbata.  The  distances  are  so  corrupt  as  to  afford 
us  no  assistance  in  determinmg  its  position;  but  it 
is  probable  tliat  Cluver  is  right  in  identifying  it 
wilji  the  modem  Albutola,  a  village  about  3  miles 
from  Savona,  on  the  road  to  Genoa.  The  origin 
and  meaning  of  the  name  are  unknown.  (Tab.  Pent. ; 
Cluver.  ItaL  p.  70.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBA  FUCENSIS  or  FUCENTIS  CAASo, 
Strab.;  'AXSa  ♦o*»/tfiTij,Ptol.;  the  ethnic  Albenses, 
not  Albani ;  see  Varr.  <fe  X.  Z..  viii.  §  35),  an  im- 
portant city  and  fortress  of  Central  Italy,  situated 
on  the  Via  Valeria,  on  a  hill  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion, about  3  miles  trum  the  northern  shores  of  the 
I<ake  Furinus,  and  immediately  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  Velmo.  There  is  considerable  discrepancy 
among  ancient  writers,  as  to  the  nation  to  whicli 
it  belonged ;  but  Livy  expressly  tells  us  that  it  was 
in  the  territory  of  the  Aequians  (Albam  in  Aeqaoi, 
X.  1),  and  in  another  passage  (xxri.  II)  he  speaks 
of  the  "Albensis  ager"  as  clearly  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Marsians.  His  testimony  is  confirmed 
by  Appian  {Annib.  39)  and  by  Strabo  (v.  pp. 
238,  240),  who  calls  it  the  most  inland  Latm  city,  { 


ALBA. 

adjoinhig  the  territny  of  the  Hareians.  Ptokn 
on  the  contrary  reckons  it  as  a  Marsc  city,  i 
do  Silins  Italicus  and  Festus  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  5; 
Sil.  Ital.  viii.  506;  Festus  v.  Albaia,  p.  4,  » 
MUller);  and  this  view  has  been  followed  by  ma 
modem  writers.  The  &ct  probably  is,  that  it  w; 
originally  an  Aeqnian  town,  but  bemg  sitnated  i 
the  frontiers  of  the  two  nations,  and  the  Uaraiai 
luving  in  later  times  become  &r  more  cdebcati 
and  powerful  than  their  neighbours.  Alba  came  : 
be  commonly  assigned  to  them.  Pliny  (^H.  A.  i 
12 — 17)  reckons  tlie  Albenses  as  distinct  both  fm 
the  Marsi  and  Aequiculi;  and  it  appears  Irom  n 
scriptions  that  they  belonged  to  the  Fabian  trifa 
while  the  Marsi,  as  well  as  the  Sabines  and  PeHp 
were  included  in  the  Sergian.  No  historical  met 
tion  of  Alba  is  found  previous  to  the  foandmtioa  i 
the  Roman  colony:  but  it  has  been  generally  ai 
snmed  to  be  a  very  ancient  city.  Niebnhr'eve 
supposes  that  the  name  of  Alba  I.onga  was  derive 
from  thence:  though  Appian  tells  us  on  tbe  con 
trary  that  the  Romans  gave  this  name  to  thei 
colony  from  their  own  mother-city  (i  c).  It  is  nior 
probable  that  the  name  was,  in  lioth  cases,  crigioa 
and  was  derived  from  their  lofty  situation,  bei^ 
connected  with  the  same  root  as  Alp.  The  remain 
of  its  ancient  fortifications  may  however  be  nf;uiti 
as  a  testimony  to  its  antiquity,  though  we  find  n 
special  mention  of  it  as  a  phice  of  strength  pievita 
to  the  Roman  conquest.  But  immediately  after  th 
subjugation  of  the  Aequi,  in  b.  c.  302,  the  Bomac 
hastened  to  occupy  it  with  a  body  of  not  less  thai 
6000  colonists  (Liv.  x.  1 ;  Veil.  Pat  i.  14X  and  i 
became  from  tliis  time  a  fortress  of  the  first  daai 
In  B.  c.  211,  on  occasion  of  the  sudden  advance  o 
Hannibal  upon  Rome,  the  citizens  of  Alba  sent  i 
body  of  2000  men  to  assist  the  Romans  in  tb 
defence  of  the  city.  But  notwithstanding  theii 
zeal  and  promptitude  on  this  occasion  we  find  then 
only  two  yean  after  (in  B.C.  209)  among  th 
twelve  colonies  which  declared  themselves  onable  u 
furnish  any  further  contingents,  nor  did  their  p«- 
viiras  services  exempt  them  from  the  same  panisbroesl 
with  the  rest  for  this  default.  (Appian,  Amiii.  39; 
Liv.  xxvii.  9,  xxix.  15.)  We  afterwards  find  Alb 
repeatedly  selected  on  account  of  its  great  strengtl 
and  inhuid  position  as  a  place  of  c«ifinement  ia 
state  priaonars;  among  wb«n  Syphax,  king  of  Nu- 
midia,  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  Bitaitos, 
king  of  the  Arvemi,  are  particularly  mentioocd 
(Strab.  T.  p.  240;  Liv.  xxx.  17,  45;  iIt.  42; 
Val.  Max.  ix.  6.  §  3.) 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Social  War,  Alba  with- 
stood a  siege  from  the  confederate  forces,  bat  it  wsa 
ultimately  compelled  to  surrender  (Liv.  Epit.  IzxiL) 
During  the  Civil  Wars  also  it  is  repeatedly  men- 
tioned in  a  manner  that  sufficiently  attesta  ha 
importance  in  a  military  point  of  view.  {CaM. 
B.  C.  i.  15,  24;  Appian,  Civ.  ui.  45,  47,  T.  30; 
Cic.  ai  AU.  viii.  12,  A,  ix.  6;  PhUipp.  iii.  3, 1 5,  iv. 
2,  xiil  9).  But  nnder  the  Empire  it  attracted  little 
attention,  and  we  find  no  historical  mention  of  it 
during  that  period :  though  its  continned  existence 
OS  a  provincial  town  of  some  note  is  attested  by 
inscriptiims  and  other  extant  remains,  as  well  as  by 
the  notices  of  it  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Itineraries. 
(Ptol.  I.C.;  Itm.  Ant.  p.  309;  Tab.  Pent;  Lib. 
Colon,  p.  253;  Mnratori,  Inter.  1021.  5,  1038.  I; 
Orell.  no.  4166.)  Ita  territory,  on  account  of  its 
elevated  situation,  was  more  fertile  in  fruit  than 
com,  and  was  particularly  celebrated  for  the  ei- 
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crUeBoe  of  ita  nats.  (SO.  Ital.  Tui.  506 ;  Plin.  B.  N. 
IT.  24.)  Dnriug  the  later  a^es  of  the  Ronum 
Kipire  Alba  seems  to  have  declined  and  snnk  into 
biigiiificantt,  as  it  did  not  become  the  see  of  a 
Usiup,  nor  is  its  name  mentioned  bj  Faolna  Diaco- 
iga  saaag  the  dties  of  the  froTince  of  V'aleria. 

At  the  present   daj  the  name  of  Alba  is  still 
rHuatd  bf  a  poor  village  of  abont  150  inhabitants, 
viiicli  axsfiea    the   northam   and   most   elevated 
gammit  of  the  hill  en  which  stood  the  ancient  citj. 
Tlx  laaains  d  the  latter  are  extensive  and  inter- 
esting, espedallj  those  of  the  walla,  which  present 
IK  of  the  meet  perfect  spedmena  cf  ancient  fortifi- 
ntiia  to  be  fixmd  in  Italj.     Their  circuit  is  about 
tbw  miks,  and  the/  encloae  three  separate  heights 
w  aunmits  of  the  hill,  each  of  which  appears  to 
hare  had  its  particnlar  defences  as  an  arx  or  citadel, 
te-ides  tlK  external  walls  which   snrronnded   the 
ihck     Ihej  are    of    di&rent   constmciion,  and 
gnjiablj  bdoiig  to   diffisrent  periods:    the   greater 
put  of  them  being  composed  of  massive,  but  ir- 
irgaiir,  {nivgcnal  blocks,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
fcaal  in  so  manj  other  cities  of  Central  Italy :  while 
Khcr  partkns,  espedallj  a  kind  of  advanced  ont- 
vixk,]nsest  modi  more  regular  polvgonal  masoniy, 
but  iornng  odIj  as  a  facing  to  the  wall  or  rampart, 
tk  ishstaiKe  of  which  is  composed  of  rabble- work. 
Tb  (inoer  class  of  construction  is  generally  referred 
Id  the  aodect  or  Aeqnian  dty:  the  latter  to  the 
Ewm  colony.    (See  howerver  on  this  subject  a 
laper  is  the  Clusical   Husenm,  vol.  ii.  p.  172.) 
Boifa  thew  nraains  there  exist  also  the  traces  of 
ffi  Mnfjijtfa^ttrp,  a  theatre,  basilica,  and  other  public 
baOdifigs,  and  several  templea,  one  of  which  has  been 
osTcrtcd  into  a  church,  and  preserves  its  ancient 
fbondsliaiu,  plan,  and  columns.     It  stands  on  a  hill 
Dot  calkd  after  it  the  Cotie  eK  5.  iVe<ro,  which  forms 
coetf  the  sanunits  already  described;  thetwoothers 
utamrciOcd  the  Cofie  (fiPettortno  and  Co2ie  di.4/6e, 
the  ktter  hdng  the  ate  of  the  modem  village.     (See 
the  imeicd  plan).    Numerous  inscriptions  belonging 
to  ADa  hare  been  transported  to  the  neighbouring 
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nju>  OF  AisA  rccEHsm. 

A-  Colk  di  Albe  (site  of  the  modem  Tillage). 
B.  Cdfe  fi  &  Ketro. 
C-C«fcdiP«t»«rino. 
•a.  Andmt  Gates. 

'.Thertre. 

e.  Amphitheatre. 


townof  .ilMsamo,  on  thebanksof  the  lake  Fudnns: 
while  many  marbles  and  other  architectural  orna- 
ments were  carried  off  by  Charles  of  Anjou  to  adorn 
the  convent  and  church  founded  by  him  in  com- 
memoration of  his  victory  at  TagUaeosto.,  a.  I>. 
1268.  (Promis,  AntickUa  di  Alba  Fucetue.  8va. 
Roma,  1836 ;  Kramer,  Der  Fuciner  See.  p.  55—57 ; 
Uoare's  Ckuskal  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  371).   [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBA  HELVOBUM  orHELV10RUM(Plin.iu. 
4. 8. 5.  xiv.  3.  s.  4.),  a  dty  of  the  Helvii,  a  tribe  men- 
tioned by  Caesar  (£  G.  vii.  7,  8)  as  separated  from 
the  Arremi  by  the  Mons  Ceveima.  The  modem 
Alpt  or  Aju,  which  is  probably  on  the  site  of  this 
Alba,  contains  Rcanan  remains.  An  Alba  Augnsta, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  is  supposed  by  D'Anvillo 
(^Notice  de  2a  Gaule  Ancierme)  and  others  to  be  the 
same  as  Alba  Helviomm ;  but  some  suppose  Alba 
Augusta  to  be  represented  by  Aupt.        [G.  L.] 

ALBA  JULIA.     [Apulcm.] 

ALBA  LONG  A  ('AA«a:  Alboni),  a  very  an- 
cient city  of  Latiom,  situated  on  the  eastem  side  of 
the  lake,  to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  Lacns  Al- 
banus,  wid  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  moimtain, 
also  known  as  Mons  Albonus.  AH  andent  writers 
agree  in  representing  it  as  at  one  time  the  most 
powerful  dty  in  Latium,  and  the  head  of  a  league  or 
confederacy  of  the  Latin  dties,  over  which  it  exer- 
cised a  kind  of  supremacy  or  Hegemony;  of  many  of 
these  it  was  itself  the  parent,  among  others  of  Rome 
itself.  But  it  was  destroyed  at  snch  an  early  period, 
and  its  history  is  mixed  np  with  so  much  that  is 
fabulous  and  poetical,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
separate  from  tfaense  the  really  historical  elements. 

According  to  the  legendary  history  nniversally 
adopted  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  Alba  was 
founded  by  Ascanius,  the  son  of  Aeneas,  who  re- 
moved thither  the  seat  of  government  from  Lavi- 
nium  thirty  years  after  the  building  of  the  latter  dty 
(Liv.  i.  3 ;  Dion.  Hal.  i.  66 ;  Strab.  p.  229)  ;  and  the 
earliest  form  of  the  same  tradition  appears  to  have 
assigned  a  period  of  300  years  firom  its  foundation 
to  that  of  Rome,  or  400  years  for  its  total  duration 
till  its  destruction  by  TnUus  HostiUus.  (Liv.  i.  29 ; 
Justin,  xliii.  1 ;  Virg.  .^en.  i.  272 ;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i. 
p.  205.)  The  former  interval  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  360  years  in  order  to  square  with  the  date 
assigned  by  Greek  chronologers  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  the  space  of  time  thus  assumed  was  portioned 
out  among  the  pretended  kings  of  Alba.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  series  of  these  kings  is  a  clumsy 
foilgery  of  a  late  period ;  but  it  may  probably  be  ad- 
mitted as  historical  that  a  Silvion  house  or  gess  was 
the  reigning  family  at  Alba.  (Niebuhr,  {.  c.)  From 
this  house  the  Romans  derived  the  origin  of  their 
own  founder  Romulns;  but  Rome  itself  was  not  a 
cdony  of  Alba  in  the  strict  amse  of  the  term;  nor 
do  we  find  any  evidence  of  those  mutual  relations 
which  might  be  expected  to  subsist  between  a  metro- 
polis or  parent  dty  and  its  oSipring.  In  iact,  no 
mention  of  Alba  occurs  in  Roman  history  from  the 
foundation  of  Rome  till  the  reign  of  Tullus  HostiUus, 
when  the  war  broke  out  which  terminated  in  the  de  • 
feat  and  submission  of  Alba,  and  its  total  destruction 
a  few  years  afterwards  as  a  punishment  for  the 
treachery  of  its  general  Metins  Fnfetins.  The  details 
of  this  war  are  obviously  poetical,  but  the  destruction 
of  Alba  may  probably  be  recdved  as  an  historical 
event,  though  there  is  much  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  was  the  work  of  the  combined  forces  of  the  Latins 
and  that  Rome  had  comparatively  little  share  in  its 
ocomplisbment.     (Lir.  i.  29;   Dion.  Hal.  iii.  31; 
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Strab.  T.  p.  231 ;  Niebohr,  vol.  I  f.  350, 351 .)  Tho 
city  was  never  rebuilt;  its  temples  alone  had  been 
spared,  and  these  appear  to  have  been  still  existing 
in  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  name,  however,  was 
retained  not  only  by  the  mountain  and  lake,  bat  the 
valley  immediately  subjacent  was  called  the  Vallis 
Albaiia,  and  as  late  as  b.  c.  339  we  find  a  body  of 
Roman  troops  described  as  encampinf;  "sub  jugo 
Albae  Longae  "  (Liv.  vii.  39),  by  which  we  must 
certiunly  understand  the  ridge  on  which  the  city 
stood,  not  the  mountain  above  it  The  whole  sur- 
rounding territory  was  termed  the  "  ager  Albanos," 
whence  the  name  of  Albanum  was  given  to  the  town 
which  in  later  ages  grew  up  on  the  opposite  side  cf 
the  lake.  [Auanum.]  Soman  tradition  derived 
from  Alba  the  origin  of  several  of  the  most  illustrious 
patrician  families — the  Julii,  Tnllii,  Servilii,  Quintii, 
&c. — these  were  represented  as  migrating  tliither 
after  the  fall  of  their  native  city.  (Liv.  i.  30;  Tac. 
Ann.  xi.  24.)  Another  tradition  appears  to  have 
described  the  expelled  inhabitants  as  settling  at  Bo- 
villae,  whence  we  find  the  people  of  that  town  as- 
suming in  inscriptions  the  title  of  "  Albani  Longani 
Bovillenses."  (Oi«ll.  no.  119,  2252.) 

But,  few  as  are  the  histOTical  events  related  of 
Alba,  all  authorities  concur  in  representing  it  as 
having  been  at  one  time  the  centre  of  the  league 
eompwed  of  the  thirty  Latm  dties,  and  as  exer- 
cising over  these  the  same  kind  of  supremacy  to 
which  Rome  afterwards  succeeded.  It  was  even 
generally  admitted  that  off  these  cities  were,  in  fact, 
colonies  from  Alba  (Liv.  i.  52;  Dion.  Hal.  iii.  34), 
though  many  of  them,  as  Ardea,  Laurentum,  La- 
Tinimn,  Praeneate,  Tnscolum,  &c.,  were,  according 
to  other  received  traditions,  more  andent  than  Alba 
itself.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  view  was 
altogether  erroneous;  nor  can  any  dependence  be 
placed  upon  the  lists  of  the  supposed  Alban  colonies 
preserved  by  Diodoms  (Lib.  vii.  ap.  Euaeh.  Arm. 
p.  185),  and  by  the  author  of  the  Origo  Gentit 
Jlomanae  (c  17),  but  it  is  possible  that  Virgil  may 
have  had  some  better  authority  for  ascribing  to  Alba 
the  foundation  of  the  eight  cities  enumerated  by  him, 
viz.  Nomentum,  Gabii,  Fidenae,  Collatio,  Pometia, 
Castmra  Inui,  Bola,  and  Cora.  (Aen.  vi.  773.)  A 
statement  of  a  veiy  di^rent  character  has  been  pre- 
served to  us  by  Pliny,  where  he  enumerates  the 
"  populi  Albcnses  "  who  were  accustomed  to  ihare 
aith  tha  other  Latin$  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban 
Mount  (iii.  5,  9).  His  list,  after  excluding  the 
Albani  themselves,  contains  just  thirty  names ;  but 
of  these  only  six  or  seven  are  fonnd  among  the  cities 
that  composed  the  Latin  league  in  b.  c.  493:  six  or 
seven  others  are  known  to  us  from  other  sources,  as 
among  the  smaller  towns  of  Latium*,  while  all  the 
others  are  wholly  nnlnown.  It  is  evident  that  we 
have  here  a  catalogue  derived  from  a  much  earlier 
Btate  of  things,  when  Alba  was  the  head  of  a  minor 
league,  composed  principally  of  places  of  secondary 
rank,  which  were  probably  either  cdonies  or  de- 
pendencies of  her  own,  a  relation  which  was  after- 
wards erroneously  transferred  to  that  subsisting  be- 
tween Alba  and  the  Latin  league.  (Niebuhr,  voL  i. 
pp.  202, 203,  vol.  ii.  pp.  18 — 22 ;  who,  however,  pro- 
bably goes  too  far  in  regarding  these  "  populi  AI- 
benses  "  as  mere  demea  or  townships  in  the  territoiy 
of  Albs.)  From  the  expressions  of  Pliny  it  would 
seem  clear  that  this  minor  confederacy  co-existed  with 


*  The  discussion  of  this  list  of  Plmy  is  given 
under  the  article  Latini. 
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a  larger  one  incTnding  all  the  Latin  aties ;  for  tbsi 

can  be  no  doubt  that  the  common  sacrifices  on  ili 
Alban  Muunt  were  typical  of  such  a  bond  of  xaii 
among  the  states  that  partook  of  them ;  and  the  fae 
that  the  sanctuaiy  on  the  Mans  Albitniu  was  tb 
scene  of  these  sacred  rites  affords  strong  ooofinn 
ation  of  the  fact  that  Alba  was  really  the  chief  dt; 
of  the  whole  Latin  confederacy.  Perhaps  a  stil 
stronger  proof  is  fotmd  in  the  drcumstanoe  that  th 
Lucus  Fereutinae,  immediately  withoat  the  wall 
of  Alba  itself,  was  the  scene  of  their  political  as 
semblies. 

If  any  historical  meaning  or  value  conld  he  at 
tached  to  the  Trojan  legend,  we  should  be  led  to  cor, 
nect  the  origin  of  Alba  with  that  of  Lavininm,  ani 
to  ascribe  them  both  to  a  Pelasgian  source.  Bnj 
there  are  certainly  strong  reasons  far  the  coDtrar] 
view  adopted  by  Niebuhr,  according  to  which  Alba 
and  Lavininm  were  essentially  distinct,  and  even  op- 
posed to  one  another;  the  latter  being  the  head  ofth* 
Pelasgian  branch  of  the  Latin  race,  while  the  fbrmei 
was  founded  by  the  Sacrani  or  Casci,  and  becam« 
the  centre  and  representative  of  the  Oscan  element 
in  the  population  of  Latinm.  [Latihi.]  Its  rtaiM 
— which  was  connected,  according  to  the  Trojaa  le- 
gend, with  the  vhite  sow  discovered  by  Aeneas  on  his 
landing  (Vh-g.  Aen.  iii.  390,  viii. 45;  Serv.  ad  loc; 
Varr.  deL.L.-7. 144;  Propert.  iv.  1.  35)  —  was 
probably,  in  reality,  derived  iiom  its  Mtj  or  Alpine 
situation. 

The  site  of  Alba  Longa,  though  described  with 
much  accuracy  by  ancient  writers,  had  been  in  mo- 
dem times  lost  sight  of,  imtil  it  was  rediscovered  by 
Sir  W.  Gel!.     Both  Livy  and  Dionysius  distinctly 
describe  it  as  occupying  a  long  and  narrow  rid^  be- 
tween the  mountain  and  the  lake;  from  which  dr- 
cumstanoe it  derived  its  distinctive  epithet  of  L«aga. 
(Liv.  i.  3;  Dion.  Hal.  i.  66;  Varr.  L  c.)    Predsely 
such  a  ridge  runs  out  from  the  foot  of  the  central 
motmtain  —  the  Mons  Albanns,  now  if  ante  Caro — 
parting  from  it  by  the  convent  of  Palazzolo,  and  ex- 
tending along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  hike  to  its 
north-eastern  extremity,  nearly  opposite  the  villa;:! 
of  Marino,     The  side  of  lliis  ridge  towards  the  lake 
is  completely  precipitous,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  aitifidally  scarped  or  hewn  away  in  its 
upper  part;  at  its  northern  extremity  remun  many 
blocks  and  fragments  of  masEi\-e  masonry,  which 
must  have  farmed  part  of  the  andent  walla :  at  the 
opposite  end,  nearest  to  PaUatolo,  is  a  commanding 
knoll  farming  the  tennination  of  the  ridge  in  that 
direction,  which  probably  was  the  site  of  the  Arx, 
or  dtadd.    The  declivity  towards  the  E.  and  ME. 
is  less  abrupt  than  towanls  the  lake,  but  still  very 
steep,  so  that  the  dty  must  h.ive  been  confined,  as 
described  by  andent  authors,  to  the  narrow  summit 
of  the  ridge,  and  have  extended  more  than  a  mile  in 
length.     No  other  ruins  than  the  fragments  of  the 
walls  now  remain;  bat  an  andent  rood  may  be  dU- 
tinetly  traced  from  the  knoll,  now  called  Itte.  Cveci, 
along  the  margin  of  the  lake  to  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  dty,  where  one  of  its  gates  must  have 
been  situated.     In  the  deep  valley  or  ravine  between 
the  site  of  Alba  and  Marino,  is  a  fountjun  with  a  co- 
pious supply  ofwater,  which  was  nndoubtedlythe  Aqua 
Ferentiuo,  where  the  confederate  Latins  used  to  hold 
their  national  assemblies ;  a  custom  which  evidently 
originated  while  Alba  was  the  head  of  the  league, 
but  continued  long   after  its  destruction.     (Oell, 
Topogr.of  Rome,-p.^O;  Kihby, Ointomidilioma, 
vol.  i.  p.  61 — 65;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  199.)     The 
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toritoTof  Ana,  which  still  retained  the  name  of 
*-  a;:«r  Albasu,'  was  fertile  and  well  cnldTatod,  and 
ctUnted  in  ]iarticalar  for  the  excellence  of  its  wine, 
xliich  was  censidered  infioior  only  to  the  Fslernian. 
(Din.  HaL  L 66;  Plin.  B. N. zxiii  1.  s.  20;  Hor. 
Carm.  v.  II.  2,  SaL  iL  8. 16.)  It  prodoced  also 
a  kini  tt-nlam  attme,  now  oUled  Peperino,  which 
peailf  eneUed  the  common  tnib  of  Borne  as  a  build- 
j^naiciia^anlwasestensiTel;  used  aa  sach  nnder 
theaaneofliqisAlbanns.'  The  ancient  qnarries 
sajr  be  atiH  wem  in  the  vallej  between  Alba  and 
Marimt.  (VitrnT.  iL  7 ;  PHn.  H.  If.  xxsri.  22.  s.  48 ; 
SaH-Atg.  72;  Mibbj,  Rcma  AfiOca,  toL  i.  p.  240.) 

Pnrioaa  to  the  time  of  Sr  W.  Gell,  the  site  rf 
Ak  LoBgawBS  generaOf  sappoaed  to  be  occupied  bj 
tk  enmnt  of  Palaaolo,  a  sitnatian  which  does  net 
it  all  eormpond  with  the  description  of  the  site 
fmi  in  ancient  authors,  and  is  too  confined  a  space 
to  km  enr  affivded  nam  for  an  andent  city.  Nie- 
bilff  ii  certainly  in  emr  where  he  speaks  of  the 
adn  Tillage  ^  Soeoadi  Papa  as  having  been  the 
«x  of  Alba  Longs  (rol.  i.  p.  200),  that  spot  being 
Su  tw  ifittaot  to  hare  erer  had  any  inunei^te  coo- 
Mdiaa  «ith  the  ancient  dty.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBA  POMPELA  CAXfo  TtoianjUi,  Ptol.:  AI- 
\iraa  Pompeiani),  a  oonsideTable  town  ft  the 
intoicr  of  Lignria,  sitoated  on  the  river  Tanaras, 
aeir  the  mthem  foot  of  the  Apennines,  still  called 
iio.  We  hare  no  acooont  in  any  ancieDt  writer 
rfit<  imdatjoa,  or  the  origin  of  its  name,  bat  there 
■  nay  pnlabSity  that  it  derived  its  distinctive 
•jfrOitidi  from  Cn.  Pompeios  Strabo  (the  father 
i  PbBipey  the  Great)  irho  coofen«d  many  privileges 

0  Ae  Citalfine  Gaols.  An  inscription  cited  by 
•'ifva  (MitetIL  p.  163),  according  to  which  it  was 

1  Baum  cekoy,  fonndcd  by  Scipb  Afncanns  and 
KBtffed  by  Ponipeias  Uagnns,  is  nndonbtedly  spo- 
rias.  (See  Mannert.  T<d.  L  p.  295.)  It  did  not 
innt  colonial  rank,  Imt  appears  as  a  mnnidpal 
tm  both  in  Pliny  and  <m  inscriptions :  thongh  the 
Ann  antfaor  reckcns  it  among  the  "  uobilia  oppida" 
<f  Lijnria.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  ».  7;  Ptol.  iil  1.  §  45; 
OrL  /mct.  2179)  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
BK/mr  Potinaz,  whose  father  had  a  villa  in  the 
x^UnoAood  named  the  Villa  Hartis.  (Dion  Cass. 
hnL  3;  JsL  Capitol.  PtrL  1,  S.)  Its  territory 
•u  faitiealady  {sToorable  to  the  growth  of  vines. 
(iliB.itfi.4.  a.  3.)  Alia  a  still  a  caisideiable  town 
«itlitp)|nlatian  of  7000  sonls;  it  is  an  episcopal 
at  and  the  capital  of  a  district.  [E.H.B.J 

ALBA-SA.    [AiAAXiA.] 

ALBA'NL^  (4  'AXfoyia:  Eth.  and  Adj.  'AX- 
toit,  'AAKiviot,  Albanns,  Albanios),  a  country  of 
Am,  I.Tiag  aboat  the  E.  part  of  the  cludn  of  Cau- 
<an>.  The  fint  distinct  information  concerning  it 
*>■  oltsaed  by  the  Bomans  and  Greeks  throogh 
Poifey't  ez)>edi&a  into  the  Cancasian  ooontiies  in 
fOKiit  it  llithridatea  (b.  c.  65);  and  the  know- 
Hie  obtahnd  bvm  then  to  the  time  of  Angnstns  is 
"■kofied  in  Stiabo's  fall  description  of  tlie  coantry 
ni  pniile  (pp.  501,  folL).  According  to  him, 
Akim  was  hmnded  on  the  E.  by  the  Casjnan.  here 
oU  th«  Albanian  Sea  (Man  Albanam,  PUn.); 
•oiantheKbytheCaacasns,  here  called  Cerannins 
Iku,  vtiidi  divided  it  fram  Sarmatia  Asiatics.  On 
(^  V.  it  joined  Iberia:  Stiaho  gives  no  exact  boan- 
^,  but  he  mentioos  as  a  pui  of  Albania  the 
Strict  of  Cambysene,  that  is.  the  valley  of  the 
^'"'''v'w,  where  he  »ys  the  Armemans  touch  both 
tbe  Ibeiuin  uj  the  Albanians.  On  the  S.  it  was 
*niW  freoi  the  Great  Annoois  by  the  river  Cyras 
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(JiToiir).  Later  writers  give  the  M.  and  W.  boun- 
daries differently.  It  was  fennd  that  the  Albanians 
dwelt  on  both  sides  of  the  Caucasus,  and  accordingly 
Pliny  carries  the  coantry  further  N.  as  far  as  the 
river  Castas  (vi.  13.  s.  15);  and  he  also  makes  the 
river  AiaUEOH  ^Abuak)  the  W.  boundaiy  towarda 
Iberia  (vi.  10.  s.  II).  Ptolemy  (v.  12)  names  the 
river  Soana  (Sodva)  as  the  N.  boundary ;  and  for 
the  W.  he  assigns  a  line  which  he  does  not  exactly 
describe,  but  which,  firacn  what  follows,  seems  to  lie 
either  between  the  Alazon  and  the  Cambyaes,  or 
even  W.  of  the  Cambyses.  The  Snma  of  Ptolemy 
is  probably  the  Suiai  or  8.  branch  of  the  great  river 
r«r«i  (mth.  in  43°  45'  N.  Ut),  S.  rf  which  Ptolemy 
mentions  the  Gerrhns  {AUetagf);  then  the  Caesins, 
no  doubt  tlie  Casius  of  Pliny  (JTotfoii);  S.  of  which 
again  both  Pliny  and  Ptdemy  place  the  Albanns 
(prob.  Samour),  near  the  dty  of  Albans  (Derient). 
To  these  rivers,  wluch  &I1  into  the  Caspian  K.  of 
the  Caucasus,  Pliny  adds  the  Cyrus  and  its  tribu- 
tary, the  Cambyses.  Three  other  tributaries  of  the 
Cyras,  rising  in  the  Caucasus,  are  named  by  Stnbo 
as  navigable  rivers,  the  Sandobanes,  Bhoetaces,  and 
Canes,  The  coantry  corresponds  to  the  parts  of 
Georgia  called  Schirvtm  or  Gmrvan,  with  the  ad- 
dition (in  its  wider  extent)  of  Leghittan  and  Daghu- 
tan.  Strsbo's  description  of  the  country  must,  of 
course,  be  understood  as  applying  to  the  part  oif  it 
known  in  his  time,  namely,  the  plain  between  the 
Caucasus  and  the  Cyrus.  Part  of  it,  namely,  in 
Cambyeene  (on  the  W.),  was  mountainooa;  the  rest 
was  an  extensive  plain.  The  mud  brooght  down 
by  the  Cyrus  made  the  land  along  the  shore  of  the 
Caspian  marshy,  but  in  general  it  was  extremely 
fertile,  produdng  corn,  the  vine,  and  vegetables  of 
various  kinds  almost  spontaneously;  in  some  parts 
three  harvests  were  gathered  in  the  year  from  one  • 
sowing,  the  first  of  them  yielding  fifty-fold.  The 
wild  and  domesticated  animals  were  the  finest  of 
thdr  kind;  the  dogs  were  able  to  cope  with  lions: 
bat  there  were  also  scorpions  and  venomous  spiders 
(the  tarantula).  Many  of  these  particulars  are  con- 
firmed by  modem  travellers. 

The  inhabitants  were  a  fine  race  of  men,  tall  and 
handsome,  and  more  civilised  than  thrir  neighbours 
the  Iberians.  They  had  evidently  been  oripnally  a 
nomade  people,  and  they  continaed  so  in  a  great 
degree.  Paying  only  slight  attention  to  agriculture, 
they  lived  chiefly  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  thdr  flocks  and  herds.  They  were  a  war- 
like race,  their  force  being  chiefly  in  thdr  cavalry, 
but  not  exdusively.  When  Pompey  marched  into 
their  country,  they  met  him  with  on  army  of  60,000 
infimtry,  and  22,000  cavalry.  (Plut.  Pomp.  35.) 
They  were  armed  with  javelins  and  bows  and  arrows, 
and  leathern  helmets  and  sh^ds,  and  many  of  their 
cavalry  were  clothed  in  complete  armonr.  (Plut. 
{.  c;  Strab.  p.  530.)  They  made  frequent  preda- 
tory attacks  on  their  more  civilised  agricultural 
neighbours  of  Armenia.  Of  peaceful  industry  they 
were  almost  ignorant;  their  traffic  was  by  barter, 
money  bdng  scarcely  known  to  them,  nor  any  regular 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  Their  power  of 
arithmetical  computation  is  said  to  have  only  reached 
to  the  number  100.  (Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg. 
729.)  They  buried  the  moveable  property  of  the 
dead  with  tbem,  and  sons  recdved  no  inheritance 
from  their  fetheni;  so  that  they  never  accumulated 
wealth.  We  find  among  them  the  same  diversity  of 
race  and  language  that  still  exists  in  the  regions  of 
I  the  Cancasus;  they  spoke  26  difTercnt  dialects,  and 
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were  divided  into  1 2  hordes,  each  goremed  by  iti  own 
chief,  bat  all,  in  Stnbo'a  time,  subject  to  one  king. 
Among  their  tiibea  mre  the  Legae  (Aqtoi),  whoae 
name  ia  still  preserved  in  Legkutan,  and  Gdae  (r^- 
Aoi)  in  the  numntaina  on  die  N.  and  NW.  (Strab. 
p.  503),  and  the  Gerrhi  (r4fi^t)  on  the  river 
Gerrhtia  (Ptol.). 

The  Albaniam  worshipped  a  deity  whom  Strabo 
identifies  with  Zeoa,  and  the  Son,  bat  above  all  the 
Hood,  whose  temple  was  near  the  frontier  of  Iberia. 
Her  priest  ranked  next  to  the  kuig :  and  had  under 
his  command  a  rich  and  extensive  sacred  domain, 
and  a  body  of  temple-slaves  (icp^vAot),  many  of 
whom  prophesied  in  fits  of  frenzy.  The  subject  of 
such  a  paroxysm  was  seized  as  he  wandered  alone 
through  the  forests,  and  kept  a  year  in  the  hands  of 
the  priests,  and  then  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  Soleue; 
and  angaries  were  drawn  from  the  manner  of  his 
death :  the  rite  is  fully  described  by  Strabo. 

The  origin  of  the  Albanians  is  a  much  disputed 
point.  It  was  by  Fompey's  expedition  into  the  Cau- 
casian regions  in  porsoit  of  Hithridates  (n.  c  65) 
that  they  first  became  known  to  tJie  Bomans  and 
Greeks,  who  were  prepared  to  find  in  that  whole 
region  traces  of  the  Argouautic  voyage.  Accord- 
ingly the  people  were  said  to  have  descended  from 
Jasm  and  his  comrades  (Strab.  pp.  45,  503,  526 ; 
Plin.  vL  13.  s.  IS;  Solin.  15);  mi  Tacitus  relates 
(./lnii.n.  34)  that  the  Iberi  and  Albani  claimed  de- 
scent from  the  Thessalians  who  accompanied  Jason,  of 
whom  and  of  the  oracle  of  Phrixns  they  preserved 
laany  legends,  and  that  they  abstained  from  oSering 
rams  in  sacrifice.  Another  l^end  derived  them  from 
the  companions  of  Hercules,  who  followed  him  oat  of 
Italy  when  he  drove  away  the  oxen  of  Geryon;  and 
hence  the  Albanians  greeted  the  soldiers  of  Pompey 
as  their  brethren.  (Justin,  zlii.  3.)  Several  of  the 
later  writers  regard  them  as  a  Scythian  people,  alcin 
to  the  Hassagetae,  and  identical  with  the  Alani; 
and  it  is  still  disputed  whether  they  were,  or  not, 
original  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus.     [Alani.] 

Of  the  history  of  Albania  there  is  almost  nothing 
to  be  said.  The  people  nominally  submitted  to 
Pompey,  bat  remained  really  independent. 

Ptolemy  mentions  several  cities  of  Albania,  bnt 
none  of  any  consequence  except  Albana  (^Derbend), 
which  commanded  the  great  pass  on  tlu  shore  of 
the  Caspian  called  the  Albamae  or  Caapiae  Pyke 
^P<u»  of  Derbend).  It  is  fiirmed  by  a  N£.  spur 
of  Caucasus,  to  which  some  geographers  give  the 
name  of  Ceraonins  H.,  which  Strabo  applied  to  the 
E.  part  of  Caucasus  itself.  It  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  inland  pass,  called  Caucasiae 
PvLAX.  The  Gangara  or  Gaetara  of  Ptolemy  is 
supposed  to  be  Baiou,  famous  for  its  naphtha  springs. 
Pliny  mentions  Cabolaca,  in  the  interior,  as  the 
capital  Respecting  the  districts  of  Caspicne  and 
Cambysene,  which  some  of  the  ancient  geographers 
mention  as  belonging  to  Albania,  see  the  separate 
articles.  (Ukert,  vol.  iiL  pt.  2,  pp.  561,  &&; 
Goorgii,  vol.  i.  pp.  151,  4c.)  [P.  &] 

ALBA'NIAE  PORTAE.     [Albaioa,  Caspiab 

POBTAB.] 

ALBA'NUM  ('A\ear6y),  a.  town  of  Latium, 
situated  on  the  western  border  of  the  Lacos  Albanus, 
and  on  the  Via  Appia,  at  the  distance  of  14  miles 
from  Kome.  It  is  still  called  Albano.  There  is 
no  trace  of  the  existence  of  a  town  upon  this  spot 
in  early  tunes,  bnt  its  site  formed  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Alba  Longa,  which  continued  long  after 
tlic  fidi  of  that  city  to  rctaui  the  name  of  "  Albanus 
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Ager."  (Cie.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  25.)  I>aTiiig  1 
latter  period  aS  the  republic,  it  became  a  faxaa\ 
resort  of  the  wealthy  Boman  nobles,  who  coostnac 
villas  here  on  a  magnificent  scale.  We  read  of  s^ 
as  belonging  to  Pompey,  to  Clodios  —  who  \ 
killed  by  Milo  dose  to  his  own  villa — to  Brolras  < 
to  Curio.  (Cic.  Or.  m  Piaoa.  31,  pro  MiL  j 
19,  20,  Ep.  ad  Alt  vii.  5,  ix.  15,  cb  Oral.  ii.  i 
Plot.  Pomp.  53.)  Of  these  the  villa  of  Pooqi 
called  according  to  the  Latin  idiom  "  A.lbain 
Pompeii,"  Rfpean  to  have  been  the  most  ooaitfieoe 
and  is  repesoedly  alluded  to  by  Cicero.  It  fell  a^ 
the  death  of  Pompey  into  the  hands  of  Dolaln 
(Cic  PIttUpp.  xiii.  5),  but  appears  to  have  ultimatl 
passed  into  those  of  Augustus,  and  became 
fitvoorite  place  of  resort  both  with  him  and  i 
snccessors.  (Saet.  A^er.  25;  Dion  Cass.  liii.  i 
Iviii.  24.)  It  was,  however,  to  Domitiaa  that 
owed  its  chief  aggrandisement;  that  emperor  ms 
it  not  merely  a  pbice  of  retirement,  bat  his  liabiti 
residence,  where  he  transacted  public  bosine 
exhibited  gladiatorial  shows,  and  even  mnmioai 
assemblies  of  the  senate.  (Suet.  Domit.  4,  1 
Dion  Cass.  Ixvi.  9,  IxviL  1 ;  Jov.  SaL  W. ;  Or^ 
Inter.  No.  3318.)  Existing  remains  sofficiefi) 
attest  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  frarde 
and  edifices  of  all  descriptions  with  which  I 
adorned  it;  and  it  is  probably  from  bis  time  tit 
we  may  date  the  permanent  establishment  there 
a  detachment  of  Praetorian  guards,  who  had 
regular  fortified  camp,  as  at  Rome.  The  praxinoil 
of  this  camp  to  the  city  naturally  gave  it  mtu 
importance,  and  we  find  it  repeatedly  mentioned  1 
succeeding  writers  down  to  the  time  of  Constantin 
(Ael.  Spart  CaraaUl.  2 ;  Jul  Capit.  i/aznnc».  23 
Uerodian.  viii.  5.)  It  is  doubtless  on  acooont  i 
this  fortified  camp  that  we  find  the  title  of  "  Ai 
Albana"  applied  to  the  unperial  resideace  < 
Domitian.     (Toe.  Agric.  45;  Juv.  Sat.  iv.  145.) 

We  have  no  distinct  evi<toicc  as  to  the  perio 
when  the  bum  of  Albanam  first  arose,  but  tber 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  most  have  be^^on  to  ^nn 
ap  as  soon  as  the  place  became  an  imperial  lesideno 
and  permanent  military  station.  We  first  find  i 
mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  records  during  the  rei^ 
of  Constantine,  and  in  the  fifth  centojy  it  bccaini 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  which  it  has  continued  evci 
since.  (Nibby,  vol.  L  p.  79.)  Procopios,  in  th( 
sixth  century,  mentions  it  as  a  city  (iriUiff/ut),  ami 
one  of  the  places  occupied  by  Belisarius  for  tlM 
defence  of  Rome.  (S.  G.  ii.  4.)  It  is  now  but 
a  small  town,  though  retaining  the  rank  of  a  city, 
with  about  5000  inhabitants,  bnt  is  a  favourite 
place  of  resort  in  summer  with  the  modem  Roman 
nobles,  as  it  was  with  their  predecessors,  on  accoant 
of  the  salubrity  and  freshness  of  the  air,  arising 
from  its  elevated  situation,  and  the  abundance  of 
shade  furnished  by  the  neighbouring  woods. 

There  still  remain  extensive  ruins  of  Roman 
times;  the  greater  port  of  which  unquestionably 
belong  to  the  villa  of  Domitian,  and  its  appur- 
tenances, indading  magnificent  Thermae,  an  Am- 
phitheatre, and  various  other  remaiic  Some 
fragments  of  reticulated  masonry  are  supposed,  by 
Nibby,  to  have  belonged  to  tlie  villa  of  Pompey,  and 
the  extensive  terraces  now  included  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Villa  Barberuii,  between  Albano  and  Catttl 
Gandoljbj  though  in  their  present  state  belonging; 
nndonbtodly  to  the  imperial  villa,  may  probably  l« 
based  upon  the  "  insanae  sabstructiones  "  of  Clodius 
alluded  to  by  Cicero.      {Pro  MU.  20.)     Besides 
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IBK  ndas,  grett  part  of  tlw  walb  and  on*  of  tlw 

Vba  ot  the  Pnetorun  camp  may  be  oLficrred  in 

etownof  XAoao;  it  was  u  tuoal  of  qoadrilateral 

rm.  sod  tbe  walls  which  sommnd  it  an  built  of 

amye  blocks  <d  ptptrmo,  wsme  of  them  not  lesa 

km  12  feet  in  length,  and  presenting  mncfa  re- 

mUuce  to  the   mora    andoit    fortificatioos  of 

immna  Italian  dtieq^  fiom  which   thej   differ, 

ooTtrtr,  in  their  campanUively  small  thickness. 

Aanig  the    most   interesting  temaing  of  an- 

iqnitj  stiD  Tisible    at   AVxmo   ma;  be   noticed 

Ira  renarkable  sepalchral  niannmecta.     One  of 

bee,  sbodt  half  a  mile  from  Albano  on  the  road 

>  Kane,  exceeding  30  feet  in  eleratian,  is  oom- 

hobIt,  but  eiroDeaaslj,  deemed  the  sepulchre  of 

^kdias:  another,  oa  the  same  road  dose  to  the 

jstt  of  AUnao,  has   s   bi   better  claim  to  be 

landed  as  that  of  PompeT^,  who  was  really  buried, 

B  n  itam  from  Plntar^,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 

hmbood  of  his  Alban  villa.     (Pint.  Pomp.  80.) 

Ibe  tbiid,  Btuated  near  the  opposite  gate  of  the 

\an  oo  the  road  to  Aricia,  and  vulgarly  known  as 

tht  Sepulchre  of  the  Horatii  and  Coiiatii,  hss  been 

n^foeed  by  some  modem  antiquarians  to  be  the 

tamb  rf  Arons,  son  of  Pcowna,  who  was  killed  in 

bittle  near  Arida.     It  is,  however,  probable  that 

E  is  of  much  later  date,  and  was  constmcted  in 

imtadoo  of  tbe  Etmscan  style  towards  the  dcae 

i^tbr  Eoman  republic     (Nibby,  iL e.  p.  93;  Canina 

n  in.  deW  Irut  Arch.  vol.  iz.  p.  57.)     For  full 

dnaib  eonceming  the  Roman  remains  at  ABxmo, 

seSiiij,  Mttorni  di  Botna,  p.  88 — 97;  Riccy, 

&>na  HABia  Longa,  AXo.  Rome,  1787;  Piraoesi, 

ialioUta  di  A}bmo,  Btsna,  1762.     [£.  H.  B.] 

ALBATJCS.     [Albahia.] 

ALBATiUS  LACUS,  now  called  the  Logo  di 

ABxao,  ii  a  nnuukable  lake  cf  Latiom,  situated 

immediately  beneath  the   monntain  of  the  same 

lame  (now  Moult  Cami),  about  14  miles  S.  E.  ot 

Koiie.    It  is  of  an  oval  fbnn,  abont  sis  mUes  m 

circmnfennce,  and  has   no  natoial  outlet,  being 

■unmiuied  on  all  sides   by  steep  or  predpitons 

bmki  <f  nieanic  tufb,  which  rise  in  many  parts  to 

a  height  of  three  or  fimr  handled  feet  above  the 

Wd  of  the  lake.    It  nndonbtedly  formed,  at  a  very 

early  feiial,  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  but  this  must 

ban  (eaed  to  exist  long  befiire  tbe  historicsl  era. 

Thaagh  litiuted  apparently  at  the  foot  of  the  Mons 

Allamia,  it  is  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the 

1^  of  Latimn,  the  level  of  its  waters  being  918 

fcet  aboTC  the  sea:  their  depth  is  said  to  be  very 

pot.    The  meet  interesting    circumstance  oon- 

^lected  «ith  tha  lake  is  the  construction  of  the 

(debated  emissary  or  tnnnd  to  carry  off  its  super- 

Aains  witers,  the  Coimation  of  which  is  nanated 

txtk  by  Livy  and  Dionysius,  while  the  work  itself 

"^oiias  at  the  pesent  day,  to  con&ra  the  accuracy 

<i  theii  accoDnts.    According  to  the  statement  thus 

*™Hiidtted  to  us,  this  tunnel  was  a  w<B'k  of  the 

limaiis,  nsdataken  in  the  year  397  B.  c.,  and  was 

<fBaaii  bf  so  extraordinaiy  swdling  of  the  lake, 

tbe  nten  of  which  roee  far  alxive  their  accnstomed 

Hskt,  K  IS  eren  to  oveiflow  their  lofty  banks. 

Tbe  Intend,  which  connected  this  prodigy  and  the 

v"lt  iKelf  with  the  siege  of  Veil,  may  be  safely 

'^'''''■ed  u  unhistorical,  but  there  seems  no  reason 

f»  njecting  the  date  thus  assigned  to  it.     (Liv.  v. 

15-19:  Dion.  Hal.  xB.  11  —  16,  Fr.  Mai;    Cic. 

4  iwta.  i.  44.)     This  remarkable  work,  which, 

"  ^  tnaent  day,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than 

^"'"jeuiiantinaes  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
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it  was  (slginally  designed,  is  carried  under  the  ridge 
that  ibrms  the  western  boondaiy  of  the  lake  near 
Ctuld  Gwidolfo,  and  which  rises  in  this  part  to  a 
height  of  430  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water; 
its  actual  length  is  abont  6000  feet;  it  is  4  feet 
6  inches  wide,  and  6|  feet  high  at  its  entrance,  bnt 
the  height  rapidly  diminishes  so  as  in  some  places 
not  to  exceed  2  feet,  and  it  is,  in  consequence, 
impoesible  to  penetrate  farther  than  about  ISO 
yards  jfiom  the  opening.  The  entrance  from  the 
lake  is  through  a  flat  archway,  constmcted  of  large 
blocks  of  peperino,  with  a  kind  of  court  or  quadri- 
lateral space  endoeed  by  massive  masonry,  and  a 
second  archway  over  the  actual  opening  of  the 
tunnel.  But,  notwithstanding  the  simple  and  solid 
style  of  their  construction,  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther these  works  are  coeval  with  the  emissary  itself. 
The  oppodte  extremity  of  it  is  at  a  spot  called 
h  Mole,  near  Catlel  Savelli,  abont  a  mile  from 
Albano,  where  the  waters  that  issue  from  it  form  a 
considerable  stream,  now  known  as  the  SivoAIbaao, 
which,  after  a  course  of  abont  15  miles,  joins  the 
Tiber  near  a  spot  called  La  Vaica.  Nimierons 
openings  or  shafts  from  above  ("  ^ptromma")  were 
necessarily  sunk  during  the  process  oC  construction, 
some  of  which  remain  open  to  this  day.  The  whole 
work  is  cut  with  the  chisel,  and  is  compnted  to 
have  required  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  years  for 
its  oompletian:  it  ia  not  however,  as  asserted  by 
Miebuhr,  cut  throogb  "lava  hard  as  iron,"  bnt 
through  the  soft  volcanic  tufo  of  which  all  these 
hiOs  are  composed.  (Gell,  Topogr.  of  Soma,  p.  3S 
— 29;  Nibby,  Dimtorm  di  Soma,  vd.  i.  p.  98 — 
105 ;  Westphal,  Sdmi$cheKampagne,  p.25 ;  Abeken, 
Mittet-ItaUen,  p.  178;  Niebuhr,  vol  ii.  pp.  475, 
507.)  Cicero  justly  remarks  (de  Dirin.  ii.  32) 
that  snch  a  work  must  have  been  intended  not  only 
to  carry  off  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  lake,  but 
to  irrigate  the  subjacent  {dain:  a  purpose  whidi  is 
still  in  great  measure  served  by  the  Sivo  Albamo. 
The  bai^  of  the  lake  seem  to  have  been  in  andent 
times,  as  they  are  now,  in  great  part  covered  with 
wood,  whence  it  is  called  by  Livy  (v.  15)  "  lacna 
in  nemcie  Albano."  At  s  later  period,  when  its 
western  bank  became  covered  with  the  villas  of 
wealthy  Romans,  mmierous  edifices  were  erected  on 
its  immediate  ahoces,  among  which  the  remains  of 
two  grottoes  or  "  Njrmphaea "  are  conspicnotu. 
One  of  these,  immedii^y  adjoining  the  entrance  of 
the  emissary,  was  probably  coimected  with  the  villa 
of  Domitian.  Other  vestiges  of  andent  buildings 
are  visible  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  this 
circumstance  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  tradition 
commcBi  both  in  andent  and  modem  times  of  the 
submersion  of  a  previously  existing  dty.  (Dion. 
Hal.  i.  71;  Niebuhr,  vd.  L  p.  200,  with  note  by 
the  transktois.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBA'NUS  HONS  (rb  'AACw^i'  ifot,  Strab.; 
Monte  Cam)  was  the  name  given  to  the  highest 
and  central  summit  of  a  remarkable  group  of 
mountains  in  Latium,  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
imp(atant  physical  features  of  that  country.  The 
name  of  Alban  Hills,  or  Monti  Albani,  is  commonly 
applied  in  modem  usage  to  the  whole  of  this  group, 
which  rises  from  tbe  sorrounding  plain  in  an  isolated 
mass,  nearly  40  miles  in  circumference,  and  is 
wholly  detached  from  the  moimtains  that  rise  above 
Fraeneste  on  the  east,  as  well  as  from  the  Volscian 
mountains  or  Monti  Lepini  on  the  south.  But 
this  more  extended  use  of  the  name  appears  to  have 
been  tinknown  to  the  ancients,  who  speak  only  of 
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the  Hong  Albaniu  in  the  gingnly,  as  designating 
tlie  highest  peak.  The  whole  mass  is  dearly  of 
vulcanic  origin,  and  may  be  conoerred  as  having 
(mce  fbnned  a  vast  crater,  of  which  the  lofty  ridge 
now  called  Monte  Ariano  constituted  the  southern 
side,  while  the  heights  of  Mt  Algidns,  and  those 
nccojned  by  Rocea  Prion  and  Tnsculom  continned 
the  circle  on  the  E.  and  NE.  Towards  the  sea  the 
original  mountain  wall  of  this  crater  has  given  way, 
and  has  been  replaced  by  the  lakes  of  ABxmo  and 
Nena,  themselves  probably  at  one  time  separate 
vents  of  volcanic  eruption.  Within  this  outer  circle 
rises  ao  inner  height,  of  a  somewhat  conical  form, 
the  proper  Mons  Albanus,  which  presents  a  repeti- 
tiiai  of  the  same  formation,  having  its  own  smaller 
crater  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  steep  mountain 
ridges,  while  the  fourth  (that  turned  towards  Borne) 
has  no  such  barrier,  and  presents  to  view  a  green 
mountain  plain,  commonly  known  as  the  Campo  di 
AmibaU,  from  the  belirf — ^wholly  unsupported  by 
any  ancient  authority — that  it  was  at  one  time 
occupied  by  the  Carthaginian  general  The  highest 
of  the  surrounding  summits,  which  rises  to  more 
than  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the 
culminating  point  of  the  whole  group,  and  was 
occupied  in  ancient  times  by  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Latiarie.  (Cic.  pro  Mil  31 ;  Lucan.  L  198.)  It 
is  from  hence  that  Virgil  represents  Juno  as  con- 
templating the  contest  between  the  Trojans  and 
Latms  (Am.  ziL  134),  and  the  magnificent  pro- 
spect which  it  commands  over  the  whole  of  the 
surrounding  country  renders  it  peculiarly  fit  for 
such  a  station,  as  well  as  the  natural  site  for  the 
central  sanctuary  of  the  Latin  nation.  For  the  same 
reason  we  find  it  occupied  as  a  military  post  on  the 
alarm  of  the  sadden  advance  of  Hannibal  npon 
Borne.    (Liv.  xzvi  9.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Latiaiis*  had  become  the  religious  centre  and  place 
of  meeting  of  the  Latins  long  before  the  dominion  of 
Rome:  and  its  connection  with  Albs  renders  it 
almost  certain  that  it  owed  its  selection  for  this 
purpose  to  the  predominance  of  that  city.  Tar- 
qninins  Superbus,  who  is  represented  by  the  Boman 
annalists  as  lirst  instituting  this  observance  (Dion. 
Hal.  iv.  49),  probably  did  no  more  than  assert 
for  Rome  that  presiding  authority  which  had  pre- 
viously been  enjoyed  by  Alba.  The  annual  sacrifices 
on  the  Alban  Mount  at  the  Feriae  Latinae  continued 
to  be  celebrated  long  after  the  dissolntion  of  the 
Latin  league,  and  the  cessation  of  their  national 
assemblies :  even  in  the  days  of  Cicero  and  Augus- 
tus the  decayed  Mmiicipia  of  Latinm  still  sent 
deputies  to  receive  their  sliare  of  the  victim  immo- 
lated on  their  common  behalf,  and  presented  with 
primitive  simplicity  their  offerings  of  lambs,  milk, 
and  cheese.  (Liv.  v.  17,  xxi  63,  xxxii.  I;  Cic. 
pro  Plane.  9,  de  Oivin.  L  1 1 ;  Dion.  HaL  iv.  49 ; 
Suet.  Claud.  4.) 

Another  custom  which  was  doubtless  derived 
fixim  a  mor«  ancient  period,  but  retained  by  the 
Romans,  was  that  of  celebrating  triumphs  on  the 
Alban  Mount,  a  practice  which  was,  however,  re- 
sorted to  by  Roman  generals  only  when  they  failed 
in  obtaining  the  honours  of  a  regular  triumph  at 
Rome.  The  first  person  who  introduced  this  mode 
of  evading  the  authority  of  the  senate,  was  C.  Papi- 


*  Concerning  the  fbrnis,  Latiaris  and  Latialis,  see 
OrcU.  Onomatt.  vol.  ii.  p.  336;  Ernest,  ad  Sutt. 
Callff.  22. 
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rins  Moso,  who  was  consul  in  B.  C.  231 :  a  ir.<d 
illustrious  example  was  that  of  Marcellos,  after  thi 
capture  of  Syracuse,  b.  c.  21 1.  Only  five  instaocti 
in  all  are  recorded  of  trimnjdis  thiu  ceiefaral«\j 
(Val.  Max.  iii.  6.  §  5;  Liv.  xxvi.  21,  xzxiS.  23 
xlii.  21;  Fast.  Capt.) 

The  remains  of  the  temple  on  the  smnmit  of  tb 
monntain  were  still  extant  till  near  the  close  ai  tU 
last  century,  but  were  destroyed  in  1783,  when  iju 
church  and  omvent  which  now  occupy  the  site  wfrt 
rebuilt.    Some  of  the  massive  blocks  of  jtepariiu 
which  formed  the  substruction  may  be  still   sea 
(though  removed  from  their  original  site^  in  the 
walls  of  the  convent  and  buildings  annexed  to  it. 
The  magnificence  of  the  marbles  and  other  archi- 
tectural decorations  noticed  by  earUer  antiqiunans, 
as  discovered  here,  show  that  the  temple  most  have: 
been  rebuilt  or  restored  at   a  comparatively  late 
period.     (Finmesi,  Antichiti  di  ABxmo;    Nibby, 
Dintorm  di  Soma,  vol.  L  pp.  112,  113.)       Bat 
though    the   temple   itself  hss    diuppesred,    the 
Roman  road  which  led  up  to  it  is  st^  preserrcd, 
and,  frt»n  the  absence  of  all  traffic,  remaina  in  a 
state  of  singular  periection.    The  polygmal  blocks 
of  hard  basaltic  lava,  of  which  the  pavement  is 
composed,  are  fitted  together  with  the  nicest  ar- 
curacy,  while  the  "  crepidines  "  or  curb-st<Hies  are 
still  preserved  on  each  side,  and  altogether  it  pre- 
sents by  iar  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  an  ancient 
Roman  road  in  its  original  state.     It  is  only  8  iwi 
in  breadth,  and  is  carried  with  much  skill  up  the 
steep  acclivity  of  the  mountain.     This  road  may  he 
tnced  down  to  the  cheanut  woods  below  Rocea  di 
Papa:   it  appears  to  have  passed  by  Palazzolo, 
where  we  find  a  remarkable  monument  cut  in  the 
face  of  the  rock,  which  has  been  ooiyectoied  to  be 
that  of  Cn.  Cornelius  Sdpio,  who  <£ed  m  B.  c  176. 
(Nibby,  I  c  pp.  75,  114, 115;  Cell,  Top.  of  Some, 
p.  32.) 

Numerous  prodigies  are  recorded  by  Roman 
writers  aa  occurring  on  the  Alban  Mount:  among 
these  the  falling  of  showers  of  stones  is  fraqoently 
mentioned,  a  circumstance  which  has  been  sapgoeei 
by  some  writers  to  indicate  that  the  vdcanie  eoeigj 
of  these  mountains  continued  in  historical  times; 
but  this  suggestion  is  sufficiently  disproved  by  his- 
torical, as  well  as  geological,  considerations.  (Dau- 
beny  on  Volcanoes,  p.  169,  seq.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AXBICI,  a  barbaric  people,  as  Caesar  calb  them 
(£.  C.  I  34),  who  inhabited  the  mountains  above 
Hassilia  (Marseille).  They  were  employed  ou 
board  their  vessels  by  the  Massilienses  to  oppose 
Caesar's  fleet,  which  was  under  the  commaiid  of 
D.  Brutus,  and  they  fongbt  bravely  in  the  sea-fight 
off  Massilia,  B.  c.  49  (Caes.  B.  C.  I  57).  the 
name  of  this  people  in  Stntbo  is  'AASuu  uid  'AA- 
eioucot  (p.  203);  for  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
he  means  two  peoples,  and  if  he  does  mean  two 
tribes,  they  are  both  monntain  tribes,  and  in  the 
same  mountain  tract  D'AnviUe  infers  that  a  pUrc 
called  Albiosc,  which  is  about  two  leagues  from 
Rioz,  in  the  department  of  Basses  Alpes,  retains  the 
traces  of  the  name  of  tliis  people.  [G.  L.] 

AL'BII,  ALBA'NI  MONTES  (ri  'AASio  ifn,, 
Strab.  vii.  p.  3 1 4 ;  ri  'AKtarhy  tpos,  Ptol.  ii.  1 4.  §  1 ), 
was  an  eastern  spur  of  Mount  Corrancas,  and  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Carnic  or  Julian  Alps  on  the  confines 
of  lllyricnm.  The  Albli  Mantes  dip  down  to  the 
bonks  of  the  Saave,  and  connect  Mount  Carvancas 
with  Mount  Cetius,  inclosing  Aemona,  and  forming 
the  southern  boundary  of  Pannonis.    [W.  B.  D.l 
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ALBIXGAUN'UM.     [AuiuM  biOAcnVK.] 

ALBITOA,  1  coDsidenble  liTer  of  Etmru,  iitlll 

ollol  tk  Alifgaa,  lisng  in  tha  moonUini  at  the 

\mk  of  Satnnik,  and  flowing  into  the  aea  between 

Ik  Pcctn  Tdimoois  and  the  remarkable  promontor; 

raSai  Uoci  Aifentarina.     The  name  is  ibimd  only 

a  tbe  Tabula;  bat  the  AuuNiA  or  AuaifA  of  the 

Jbridiae  Itiiieniy  (p.  500)  is  evidently  the  same 

rm.  [K.  H.  B.] 

ALBDiTEUELinM.  [AiAitnt  IsTBiasuuK.] 

AlBION.    [Bbitamha.] 

ALBISCAACu  ar'AAeun:  dUElbe),  one  of  the 

ent  lima  of  Germanj.      It  flows  fion  SE.  to 

SW^  aad  onptiee  itself  in  the  Northeni  or  Ger- 

EaaOom,  baring  its  sonrces  aaatheSdmeeioppe 

tttieidieaaa ^de  ol  the  Jiiaaigdnrge.   Tacitus 

(OoT*.  41)  places  its  sonices  in  the  coontiy  of  the 

Hommdnri,  which  is  too  &r  east,  perhaps  because 

be  aajinnded  the  Elbe  with  the  B^;  Ptolemy  (iL 

11)  pott  them  too  fiu-  from  the  Asciborgisn  moon- 

oia.    I%»  Cassiiis  (It.  1)  mcve  correctly  repre- 

nU  it  u  tiafaif;  in  the  Vandal  moontains.     Strabo 

(ti.390)  deaxiles  its  caai»as  pwallel,and>s  of  equal 

itnetb  Kith  that  of  the  Bhine,  both  rf  which' notions 

n  snneou.    The  Alfais  was  the  most  easterly  and 

utlBly  nrer  reached  by  the  Bomans  in  Geimany. 

Tb^  fist  Racfaed  its  hanks  in  B.  c.  9,  under  Claudius 

DnsBi,  bst  did  not  cross  it.  (Liv.  Epit.  140;  Dion 

('oL  L  c)    Domitias  Abenobeubns,  b.  c.  3,  was  the 

btwbeansed  the  rirer  (Tacit,  .inn.  ir.  44),  and 

tin  Ttan  later  be  came  to  the  banks  of  the  lower 

Alu,ineetii^  the  fleet  which  had  sailed  up  the  river 

inmtkeBea.    (Tacit.  I  c;  Veil.  Pat. ii.  106;  Dion 

<tt.lT.28.)  After  thattime  the  Bamans,notthink- 

iafritafeto  keep  their  I^ioais  at  so  great  a  distance, 

udiaiidRKb  mrfike  nations,  never  again  proceeded 

»  bras  the  Allns,  so  that  Tacitus,  in  speaking  of  it, 

»n:Jhmn  aKfadm  et  notma  oUm;  nunc  tantum 

**».  [L.S.] 

AlBIUM  DJGAUNtlM  or  ALBINGAUNUM 

('AAliTTanr,  Strab.,  Ptol.:  AB/mga),  a  city  on 

tb  east  of  Ugoiia,  about  50  miles  SW.  of  Genua, 

nitkeeaptal  of  theti9ieof  thelnganoL    Tbete 

na  be  u  doubt  that  the  ihll  form  of  the  name, 

.Uaam  bgasnum  (given  by  Pliny,  m.  5.  s.  7,  and 

Vbio,  *  fi.  iJ.  iii.  9.  S  17),  is  the  correct,  or  at 

ti4  the  oripnal  one:  bnt  it  seems  to  have  been 

nrlj  ibhetBted  into  Albingannnm;  which  is  found 

ic  Sti^  Ptolemy,  and  the  Itineraries,  and  is  re- 

tud,  with  little  altetatioii,  in  the  modem  name 

'(  Attaga.    Stiabo  places  it  at  370  stadia  from 

Vida  SaliUta(r(KiD),  which  is  mOch  beyond  the 

tr^:  the  Itin.  Ant.  gives  the  same  distance  at  20 

H  P.,  vbidi  is  rather  leas  than  the  real  amount. 

(*»*.  p.  MJ ;  Ptd.  in.  1.  §  3 ;    Itin.  Ant  p. 

»5;  Itia.  Marit.   f.  502;  Tab.  Pent)      It  ap. 

fan  to  have  been  a  mnnkipal  town  rf  some  im- 

pMaace  ondcr  the  Boman  empire,  and  was  occupied 

kj  tiie  tKK^  of  Otho  during  the  civil  war  between 

»««  «ad  the  Viteilians.     (Tsc  Bitt  U.  15.)    At 

<  Uir  period  it  is  mentioDed  as  the  birthplace  uf 

■"onperorPniculna.   (Vopisc /Vocni  12.)     The 

"*™  city  of  ABumga  contains  only  about  4000 

™>iitmta,  but  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  the  capital 

*  •  dietriet    Some  inscriptions  and  other  Boman 

"™i»  have  been  found  here:  and  a  bridge,  called 

«  P<itt  Imtgo,  is  considered  to  be  of  Boman  con- 

•*«».    The  dty  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 

"**  fofo.  which  has  been  erroneously  supposed 

*'«tl»  MotCLA  of  Pliny:  that  river,  which  still 

"^^  its  ancient  tome,  floTS  into  the  sea  at  ^n- 
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dora,  about  10  m.  furtber  S.  Nearly  opposite  to 
Albatga  is  a  little  island,  called  Gaixuiabu  Im- 
SCLA,  from  its  abounding  in  iowk  in  a  half-wild 
state:  it  still  retains  the  name  of  GaUmara.  (Varr. 
L  c;  GolomelL  viiL  2.  §  2.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AXBIUM  INTEMEXIUM  or  ALBINTEME'- 
LIUM  ('AXSuf  'lrTtni\ujv,  Strab.;  'AASurr*^^. 
Xioi',  PtoL:  VintmagUa),  a  dty  on  the  coast  of 
Lignria,  aitaated  at  the  foot  of  the  Haiitime  Alps, 
St  the  mouth  of  the  river  Butuba.  It  was  tlw 
capital  of  the  tribe  of  the  Intemelii,  and  was  distant 
16  Boman  miles  from  the  Pottua  Hoaoed  (Jfonooo, 
Itm.  Uaiit  p.  502).  Strabo  mentions  it  as  a  dty 
of  considerable  size  (p.  202),  and  we  leam  from 
Tadtns  that  it  was  of  munidpal  rank.  It  was 
plundered  by  the  troops  of  the  emperor  Otho,  while 
resisting  those  of  Vitellius,  on  which  occasion  the 
mother  of  Agriook  lost  her  life.  (Tac.  Hut.  ii.  13, 
Agr.  7.)  According  to  Strabo  (l  c),  the  name  of 
Albium  applied  to  Uiis  dty,  as  well  as  the  capital 
of  the  Ingauni,  was  derived  from  their  Alpine  sitn- 
ation,  and  is  connected  with  the  Celtic  word  Alb  or 
Alp.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  case  also  the 
full  form  is  the  older,  bat  the  contracted  name 
Albintemelium  is  already  found  in  Tadtns,  as  well 
as  in  the  Itineraries;  in  tme  of  which,  however,  it  js 
coiTupted  into  Vintimilimn,  from  whence  conns  the 
modem  name  of  Vmtmglia.  It  is  still  a  consider- 
able town,  with  about  5000  inhabitants,  and  an 
episcopal  see:  bnt  contains  no  antiquities,  except  a 
kfr  Soman  inscriptians. 

It  is  situated  at  the  month  of  the  river  Rya,  the 
BcTDBA  of  Pliny  and  Lucan,  a  torrent  of  a  ibr- 
midable  character,  appropriately  termed  by  the  latter 
author  "  cavus,"  from  the  deep  bed  between  predpi- 
tous  bonks  which  it  has  hollowed  oat  for  itself  near 
its  mouth.   (Plin.J.o.;Lncan.ii.  422.)     [E.H.B.] 

ALBUCELLA  ("AAWotXo  :  ViUa  FasiU),  a  dty 
of  the  Vaccaei  m  Hispania  Tarraconensis  (Itin.  Ant ; 
PtoL),  probably  the  Arbocala  QApSovKi>^ri)  which 
is  mentioned  by  Polyhins  (iii.  14),  Livy  (xxi.  5), 
and  Stephanos  Byzantinus  (s.  c),  as  the  chief 
dty  of  tLe  Vaccad,  the  takfaig  of  which,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance,  was  one  of  Hannibal's  first  ex- 
pldts  in  Spain,  B.  c.  218.  [P-S.] 

AXBULA.     1.  The  ancient  name  of  the  Tiber. 

[TiBBBIS.] 

2.  A  small  river  of  Hcennm,  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (iii.  13.  s.  18),  who  appears  to  place  it  N.  of 
the  Truentus,  bnt  there  is  great  difficulty  in  as. 
signing  its  position  with  any  certainty,  and  the  text 
of  Pliny  is  very  corrapt:  the  old  editiMis  give  Al- 
BiTLATES  for  the  name  of  the  river.     [Picenom.] 

3.  A  small  river  or  stream  of  sulphureous  water 
near  Tibur,  flowing  into  the  Anio.  It  rises  in  a 
pool  or  small  lake  abont  a  mile-  on  the  left  of  the 
modem  road  from  Borne  to  Tivoli,  bat  which  was 
situated  on  the  actual  line  of  the  ancient  Via  Tibnr- 
tina,  at  a  distance  of  16  H.  P.  from  Borne.  (Tab. 
Pent;  Vitmv.  viii.  3.  §  2.)  The  name  of  Albubt 
is  applied  to  this  stream  by  Vitravius,  Martial  (i.  13. 
2),  and  Statins  (&'{«.  i.  3. 75),  but  more  commonly 
we  find  the  source  itself  designated  by  the  name 
of  Albulae  Aquae  (ri  'AAgouAa  SSara,  Strab.  p. 
208).  The  waters  both  of  the  lake  and  stream  are 
stnogly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  were  in  gnat 
request  among  the  Bomans  for  their  medidnal  pro- 
perties, so  that  they  were  frequently  carried  to  Borne 
for  the  use  of  baths:  while  extensive  Thermae  were 
erected  near  the  lake  itself,  the  ruins  of  which 
^ra  still  >isible.    Thdr  constraction  is  comnum]/ 
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Mdibed,  but  witlumt  aathoritf ,  to  Agri]^ia.  The 
waten  were  not  hot,  like  most  snlphareoiu  sooires, 
bat  cold,  or  aX  leut  cool,  their  actiul  tempentore 
beini;  abant  80°  of  Fahrenheit;  but  ao  strong  is  th« 
■mlpfaoreous  Taponr  that  exhales  from  their  sDrfiu» 
as  to  gire  them  the  appearance  alluded  to  by  Martial, 
of  "  smoking."  (  Caaaque  tulplutreit  A  Ibula  fvmat 
aqait,  L  c.)  The  name  via  doubtless  derived  from 
the  whiteness  uf  the  water:  the  lake  is  now  com- 
monly known  as  the  Sol/tUara.  (Plin.  zzzi.  2.  s.  6 ; 
Stiab.  L  c;  Pans.  iv.  35.  §  10;  Suet  Aug.  82, 
JVer.  31 ;  VitruT.  I  c.)  No  allusion  is  found  in 
ancient  authors  to  the  property  possessed  by  these 
waters  of  iucmsting  all  tin  vegetation  on  their  banks 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  a  process  which  goes  on  with 
such  rapidity  that  great  put  of  the  lake  itself  is 
crusted  over,  and  portions  of  the  deposit  thus  formed, 
breaking  off  from  time  to  time,  give  rise  to  little 
floating  islands,  analogous  to  those  deeciibed  by 
ancient  writers  in  the  CutiUan  Lake.  For  the  same 
reason  the  present  channel  of  the  stream  has  re- 
quired to  be  artificially  excavated,  through  the  mass 
ol  travertine  which  it  hod  itself  deposited.  (Nibby, 
DiiUonti  di  Roma,  vol.  i.  pp.  4 — 6 ;  Gell,  Top.  of 
Home,  pp.  40,  41.) 

It  hu  been  generally  supposed  that  the  Albtinea 
of  Horace  and  Virgil  was  identical  with  the  Albnla, 
but  there  appear  no  sufficient  grounds  for  this  as- 
sompdon:  and  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the 
"  domus  Albtmeae  resonantia  "  of  the  former  (  Carm.  i. 
7.  12)  was  the  temple  of  the  Sibyl  at  Tibur  itself, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  cascade 
[Tibvr],  while  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
transferring  the  grove  and  oracle  of  Fannns,aDd  the 
fountain  of  Albunea  connected  with  them  (Viig. 
Aat.  vii.  82),  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Atdea. 
[Ardea.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBUM  PROMONTORrUM(Plin.v.  19.S.  17), 
was  the  western  extremity  of  the  mountain  range 
Anti-Libanns,  a  few  miles  south  of  ancient  Tyre 
(Paki-Tyrus).  Between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
the  base  of  the  headland  Album  ran  a  narrow  road, 
in  places  not  more  than  six  feet  in  breadth,  cut  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  uid  ascribed,  at  least  by  tradition, 
to  Alexander  the  Great.  This  was  the  communi- 
cation between  a  small  fort  or  castle  called  Alexan- 
droschene  (Scand<dium)  and  the  Mediterranean.  (It. 
Hiens.  p.  584.)  The  Album  Promontorinm  is  the 
modem  Ctgie  Blanc,  and  was  one  hour's  joiuney  to 
the  north  of  Ecclippa  {Dthib  or  Zib).  [W.  B.  D.] 
ALBURNUS  MONS,  a  monntam  of  Lucania, 
mentioned  in  a  well-known  passage  of  Virgil  (^Georg. 
iii.  146),  from  which  we  learn  that  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  river  Silarus.  The  name  of 
Monte  AUmrno  is  said  by  Italian  topographers  to  be 
still  retained  by  ihe  lofty  mountain  group  which 
rises  to  the  S.  of  that  river,  between  its  two  tribu- 
taries, the  Taaagro  and  Colore.  It  is  more  com- 
monly called  the  Monte  di  Pottiglione,  from  the 
small  town  of  that  name  on  its  northern  declivity, 
and  according  to  Cluverius  is  still  covered  with 
ibresta  of  holm-oaks,  and  infested  with  gad-flies. 
(Cluver.  Ital.  p.  1254;  Bomanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  416; 
Zannoni,  Carta  del  Regno  di  Napoli.') 

We  find  mention,  in  a  fragment  of  Lucilius,  of  a 
PoBTUs  Alburmus,  which  appears  to  have  been 
situated  at  the  month  of  the  river  Silams,  and  pro- 
bably derived  its  name  from  the  mountain.  (LuciL 
Fr.  p.  II,  ed.  Gerlach;  Probus,  ad  Virg.  G.  iii, 
146; \lb.  Seq.  p.  18,  with  Obcrlin.)  [E.  H.  B] 
ALCO'M£NAE('AAxauMW:  Eth.  'UmoiuvAs). 


ALERIA.  • 

1.  A  town  of  the  Deuriopes  on  the  Erigon,  in  Ftaa 
nia  in  Macedonia.     (Stiab.  p.  327.) 

2.  [Alaioomeiiaz,  Mo.  2.] 

ALCYO'NIA  ('AAjciiaWa),  a  lake  m  Ax^j^Sn 
near  the  Lemaean  grove,  through  which  TModtso: 
WHS  said  to  have  descended  to  the  lower  world, in  ch^ 
to  bring  back  Semele  from  Hades.  Pansanias  sayt 
that  its  depth  was  nnfatbonuibIe,and  that  Kera  had  VA 
down  several  stadia  of  rope,  loaded  with  lead,  wiUx 
out  finding  a  bottom.  AiS  Pausanias  does  not  men 
tion  a  lake  Lema,  but  only  a  district  of  this  naiii^ 
it  is  probable  that  the  lake  called  Alcyonia  b] 
Pausanias  is  the  same  as  the  Lema  of  other  writers 
(Pans.  ii.  37.  §  5,  seq. ;  Leake,  iforeo,  roL  iii 
p.  473.) 

ALCYO'KIUM  HARE.     [CoBDramAcos  &' 

KDS.] 

A'LEA  ('AA^a:  Eth.  'A\4os,  'AAf<£n|i),  a.  town 
of  Arcadia,  between  Orchomenns  and  StymphahB, 
contained,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  temples  of  the 
Ephesian  Artemis,  of  Athena  Alea,  and  of  Dicnysus. 
It  appears  to  have  been  sitnated  in  the  tenitary 
either  of  ^tymphalns  or  Orchomenus.  Pausanis 
(viii.  27. 1  3)  odls  Alea  a  town  of  the  Mamialiam; 
but  we  ought  probably  to  read  Asea  in  this  paasagiy 
instead  of  Alea.  The  ruins  of  Alea  have  be«n  di^ 
covered  by  the  French  Commissian  in  th*  middle  d 
the  dark  vall^  of  Stotuti,  about  a  mile  tn  the  NE. 
of  the  village  of  JBugdti.  Alea  was  never  a  tuwn 
of  importance;  but  some  modem  writers  hate, 
though  inadvertently,  placed  at  this  town  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Athena  Alea,  which  wss  situatai 
at  Tegea.  [Tboka.]  (Pans.  viu.  23.  §  1 ;  Steph. 
B.  I.  v.;  Bobkye,  Reeker^ti,  4c,  p.  147;  LiCake^ 
Peloponnetiaca,  p.  383.) 

ALEMAN.NL    TGeRmania.] 

ALE'BIA  or  ALAXIA  ('AAaJJn,  Harod.;  'AA- 
AoAla,  Steph.  B.;  'AXtpla,  Ptol.:  'AAAaAuun, 
Steph.  B.),  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Conica,  aitoatM 
on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  near  the  moath  of  the 
river  Bhotanus  {Tangnano').  It  was  originally  a 
Greek  colony,  founded  about  B.  c.  564,  by  the  Pho- 
caeons  of  Ionia.  Twenty  years  later,  when  the 
parent  city  was  captured  by  Harpagns,  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  inhabitants  repaired  to  then-  c(£aiy  of 
Alalia,  where  they  dwelt  for  five  years,  but  their 
piratical  conduct  involved  them  in  hostiKtiea  wil]> 
the  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthagiiiians;  and  in  a  great 
sea-fight  with  the  combined  fleebs  of  these  two 
nations  they  suffered  such  heavy  loss,  as  induced 
them  to  abandon  the  island,  and  repair  to  the  S.  of 
Italy,  where  they  ultimately  established  themselves 
at  Velia  in  Lacania.  (Herod.  L  165 — 167 ;  Stcfi. 
B.;  Died.  v.  13,  where  Kji\apis  is  evidently  a  cor- 
rupt reading  for  'AAa^fo.)  No  further  mention  is 
found  of  the  Greek  colony,  but  the  city  appears 
again,  under  the  Roman  form  of  the  name,  Aleria, 
during  the  first  Punic  war,  when  it  was  captund 
by  the  Roman  fleet  under  L.  Scipio,  in  B.  c.  259,  an 
event  which  led  to  the  submission  of  the  whole  island, 
and  was  deemed  worthy  to  be  expressly  mentioned 
in  his  ejntaph.  (Zonar.  viii.  1 1 ;  Flor.  ii.  2 ;  Orell. 
Inter,  no.  552.)  It  subsequently  received  a  Roman 
colony  under  the  dictator  Sulla,  and  appears  to  have 
retained  its  colonial  rank,  and  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  chief  dties  of  Corsica  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12;  Mela,  ii.  7;  IHod.  ▼.  13; 
Seneca,  Com.  ad Hdv.  8;  PtoL  iii.  2.  §  S;  Itio. 
Ant.  p.  85.) 

Its  ruins  are  still  visible  near  the  south  bank  of 
the  river  Tamgnano ,;  they  are  now  above  half  a 
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Bile  temn  the  txtA,  thoogh  it  wis  in  the  Bonun 
tsnes  a  aeijiiict.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALE'SU  (AUk),  *  town  of  tbe  Umndnbii,  who 
wpie  neii^iboars  of  the  AcdnL  The  name  is  some- 
tirae*  written  Aleiis  (FlarnE,  iii.  10,  note,  ed.  Dnker, 
atd  efaewliere).  TnditioQ  made  it  a  very  old  town, 
{or  the  atoi;  was  that  it  was  fonnded  b;  Hercules 
eo  his  ntoni  fion  Iberia;  and  the  Celtie  were  said 
ta  icBcTate  it  as  the  hearth  ( jorla)  and  motiier  city 
ef  an  Celtic*  (Died.  ir.  19).  Strabo  (p.  191)  de- 
ariba  Aktia  as  situated  on  a  kiftj  bill,  and  mi- 
■wmded  bf  moontaiia  and  hj  two  streams.  This 
detcriptkai  may  tie  taken  from  that  of  Csesar  (B.  G. 
Tit.  S9),  who  adds  that  in  tnat  of  the  town  there 
ni  a  plain  aboat  three  Boman  miles  long.  The 
asc  eams|ioDds  to  that  of  Moat  Anxou,  close  to 
which  is  a  jfaoe  now  called  St»  Reiae  dAUt.  The 
two  streams  an  the  Lotenan  and  the  Loat,  both 
trfentaiiea  of  the  Yomie.  In  b.  c.  53  the  Galli 
made  a  last  efiort  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke,  and 
after  thej  had  sustained  sereral  defeats,  a  large 
facee  ander  Vetdi^etarix  shot  tfaenuelres  up  in 
Alesia.  After  a  Tigonms  resistance,  the  |dace  was 
suinafawl  to  Caesar,  and  Vercingetoris  was  made 
a  pciner  (A  6.  viL  68 — 90).  Caesar  does  not 
spak  of  tk  destruction  of  the  place,  bnt  Flonis 
ttjt  (fait  It  was  bomt,  a  cireomstance  which  is  not 
uam^mt  with  its  being  afterwards  restored. 
Pli>]r(xxOT.  17.  s.  48)  speaks  of  Alesia  as  noted  for 
aher-plating  articles  of  *"""«»  for  horses  and  beasts 
o(  banleo.  Tiaces  of  sevenl  Boman  roads  tend 
Isaaids  this  town,  whidi  appears  to  hare  been  finally 
naaed  shoot  the  ninth  century  of  our  sent.  [G.  L.  j 
ALFSIAE  ('AA«riai),  a  village  in  Laoonia,  on 
tlK  nad  frani  Therapne  to  Ht  Taygetus,  is  pUced 
Yij  Laike  nemrly  in  a  line  between  the  southnn  ez- 
tnaity  of  Sparta  and  the  site  of  Bryseae.  (Pans, 
m.  ia  §  S;  Leake,  Pe&poiMenaca,  p.  164.) 

ALESIAEmf  ('AAeiruubr),  called  ALEI'STCH 
C&A«i«a*)  by  Homer,  a  town  of  Pisatis,  situated 
ipn  the  md  leadii^  across  the  moontains  &om  £Us 
to  (%nipia.  Its  ute  is  nnccrtain.  (Strab.  p.  341 ; 
Ua.  /I.  iL  617 ;  Steph.  B.  ».  v.  'AKtiruw.) 
ALESIUS  UOSS.  [HasTiiiKia.] 
ALETICM  CAA/fTior  PtoL  iu.  1.  §  76;  £t». 
Aktitras,  PEn.  iii.  11.  s.  16),  a  town  of  Cabbria, 
natiooed,  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  among  the 
iolmd  dties  which  they  assign  to  the  Salentini.  Its 
sia  (emneously  placed  by  CluTer  at  Ltcce)  is 
dathr  marked  by  the  ancient  church  of  Sta  Maria 
Mi  Liza  (ibnnerly  an  episcopal  see)  near  the 
nUip  ilFudoIti,  Jbout  5  miles  from  GaU^li,  on 
J«  rMd  to  Otramb).  Here  many  ancient  remains 
bn  been  fiscorered,  among  which  are  numerous 
tosbt,  with  inscriptions  in  the  Messapian  dialect. 
(DAoTiDe,  AmaL  Gtogr.  de  rjtaHe,  p.  233 ;  Momm- 
ies, Uattr-IlaL  OiaUIde,  p.  57.)  The  name  is 
•wTsptly  written  Baletinm  in  the  Tbi.  Pent.,  which 
bwMei  cocrectly  places  it  between  Nerctum  {Nar- 
b)  andCioitmn  {UgaUo),  though  the  distances 
pf  SI*  inaeetuate.  In  Sbabo,  alfio,  it  is  probable 
tlasl  ae  ahookl  nad  with  Kramer  'AXirrla  for  la- 
Miia,  which  be  describes  as  a  town  in  the  interior 
ufCaUria,  a  short  distance  &am  the  sea.  (Strab. 
^Ua:BldKIamer,  oif  be)  [E.H.B.] 

ALEXANDBEIA,  -LA  or  -EA  (4  'AA((av}/>cia: 
£<*.  'Mt^utftit,  man  rarely  'kXti<w3phns, 
'Uetartpi^t,  'AAefaKipKO^J,  'AXt^antpuros, 
'Ml(^atfir^1,  Alexandiinus ;  fan.  'AKtiarSpts: 
the  modem  ElStaitderuh),  the  Hellenic  capital  of 
Kcit>wwbBDdcdby  Alexander  the  Great  in  B.C. 
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339.  Itstoodinlat31°N.;loog.470E.  (Anian, 
iii.  1,  Pl  156;  Q.  Curt  ir.  8.  §  S.)  On  his  voyage 
bam  Memphis  to  Canobns  he  was  struck  by  the 
nattiral  advantages  of  the  little  town  rf  Khacfitis, 
on  the  nofth-eastom  angle  of  the  Lalce  Mareotis, 
The  harbour  of  Rhac£tis,  with  the  adjacent  island 
of  Pharos,  had  been  from  very  remote  ages  (Horn. 
Od.  ir.  3S5)  the  resort  of  Greek  and  Phoenician 
sea-rovers,  and  in  the  fcamer  place  the  Pharaohs  kept 
a  permanent  garrison,  to  pnvent  foreigners  entering 
their  dominions  by  any  other  approach  than  the  city 
of  Naucratis  and  the  Canobic  branch  of  the  NQe. 
At  BhacStis  Alexander  determined  to  construct  the 
futnra  capital  of  his  western  conquests.  His  archi- 
tect Deinocrates  was  instmcted  to  survey  the  harbour, 
and  to  draw  oat  a  plan  of  a  military  and  conunerdal 
metropolis  of  the  first  ruk.  (Vitruv.  u-proeem.; 
Salin.c32 ;  Amm.  HarczziL40;  VaLliIax.L 4.§1.) 
The  gnmnd-pUn  was  traced  by  Alexander  himself; 
the  ^lilding  was  commenced  immediately,  but  the 
dty  was  not  completed  tmtil  the  reign  of  the  secoi^ 
monarch  of  the  Lagid  Ime,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
It  continued  to  receive  embellishment  and  eztensioii 
from  nearly  every  mniarch  of  that  dynasty.  Thepho 
of  Deinocrates  was  carried  out  by  another  architect, 
named  Cleomenes,  of  Naucratis.  (Justin.  xiii.4.§  I.) 
Ancient  writers  (Strab.  p.  791,  seq.;  Pint.  Alex. 
26;  Plin.  v.  10.  s.  11)  compare  the  general  form 
of  Alexandria  to  the  cloak  (chlamys)  worn  by  the 
MacediHiian  cavahy.  It  was  of  an  oblong  figure, 
rounded  at  the  SE.  and  SW.  extremitieB.  Its  length 
from  £.  to  W.  was  nearly  4  miles;  its  breadth  £rom 
S.  to  N.  neatly  a  mile,  and  its  circumference,  ac- 
cording to  Plhiy  (/.  e.)  was  about  IS  miles.  The 
interior  was  lud  out  in  parallelograms:  the  streets 
crossed  we  another  at  right  angles,  and  were  all 
wide  enough  to  admit  of  both  wheel  carriages  and 
fint-passengers.  Two  grand  thorough&res  nearly 
bisected  the  city.  They  ran  in  straight  lines  to  its 
four  principal  gates,  and  each  was  a  plethmm,  or 
about  200  feet  wide.  The  longest,  40  stadia  in 
length,  ran  from  the  Canobic  gate  to  that  of  the 
Necropolis  (E. — ^W.):  the  shorter,  7 — 8  stadia  in 
length,  extended  from  the  Gate  of  the  Sun  to  the 
Gate  ol  the  Hoon  (S. — N.).  On  ite  northern  ude 
Alexandreia  was  bounded  by  the  sea,  sometimes  de- 
nominated the  Egyptian  Sm :  on  the  south  by  the 
Lake  of  Harea  or  Uareotis ;  to  the  west  were  the 
Necropolis  and  its  numerous  gardens;  to  the  east 
the  Elensinian  road  and  the  Great  Hippodrome.  The 
tongtie  of  land  upon  which  Alexandreia  stood  was 
singularly  adapted  to  a  commercial  city.  The  island 
of  Pharoe  broke  the  force  of  the  north  wind,  and  of 
the  occasional  high  floods  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  headland  of  Lochias  sheltered  its  harbours  to 
the  east;  the  Lake  Mareotis  was  both  a  wet-dock 
and  the  general  haven  of  the  inland  navigation  of 
the  Nile- valley,  whether  direct  from  Syene,  or  by 
the  royal  canal  from  ArsmoS  on  the  Red  Sea,  while 
various  other  canals  coimected  the  lake  with  the 
Deltaic  branches  of  the  river.  The  springs  of  Bha- 
cStis  were  few  and  bnckish;  but  an  aqueduct  con- 
veyed the  Nile  water  into  the  southern  section  of  the 
city,  and  tanks,  many  of  which  are  still  in  use,  dis- 
tributed fresh  water  to  both  public  and  private  edi- 
fices. (Hirtins,  B.  Alex.  c.  5.)  The  sdl,  partly 
sandy  and  partly  calcareous,  rendered  drainage 
nearly  superfluous.  The  fogs  which  periodically 
linger  on  the  shores  of  Cyrene  and  Egypt  were  dis- 
persed by  the  north  winds  which,  in  the  summer 
season,  ventilate  the  Delta;  while  the  ralubrious 
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stmoephere  for  which  Alcxandreia  was  celebrated 
was  directly  favoured  by  the  Lake  Mareotis,  whose 
bed  was  annually  filled  from  the  Nile,  and  the 
puasma  incident  to  lagoons  scattered  by  the  re- 
gular influx  of  its  purifying  floods.  The  inclina- 
tion of  the  streets  from  east  to  west  concurred  with 
these  causes  to  render  Alexandreia  healthy ;  since  it 
broke  the  force  of  the  Etesian  or  northern  breezes, 
and  diffused  an  equable  temperature  OTcr  the  city. 
Nor  wen  its  military  less  striking  than  its  ccm- 


ALEXANDBEIA. 

merrial  advantages.  Its  harbours  were  snfficwoili 
capacious  to  admit  of  large  fleets,  and  suffici«&itlj 
contracted  at  their  entrance  to  be  defended  by  btK«Ti 
and  chains.  A  number  of  small  islands  aroond  thi 
I'haros  and  the  harbours  were  occupied  with  forti 
and  the  approach  from  the  north  was  furtJier  ^«^ 
cured  by  the  difficulty  of  navigating  among  tin 
Uinestooe  lecfs  and  mud-bouks  which  femt  ttu:  ds 
bouchure  of  the  Nile. 


FLAK   OF  AtJEXAKUKEIA. 


1.  Acrolochiaa. 

2.  Lochias. 

3.  Closed  or  Royal  Port, 

4.  Antirhodos. 

5.  Royal  Dockyards. 

6.  Poscidcion. 

7.  City  Dockyards  and  Quays. 

8.  Gate  of  the  Moon. 

9.  Kibotas,  Basin  of  Ennostus. 

10.  Great  Mole  (llcptastadiuin). 

11.  Ennostus,  Haven  of  Happy  Return. 

12.  The  Island  Pharos. 

13.  The  Tower  Pharos  (Diamond-Rock). 

14.  The  Pirates'  Bay. 

15.  Regio  Judaeoram. 

16.  Theatre  of  the  Museum. 

We  shall  first  describe  the  harbonr-Iine,  and  next 
the  interior  of  the  city. 

The  harbour-line  commenced  from  the  east  with 
the  peninsular  strip  Lochias,  which  terminated  sea- 
w.ird  in  a  fort  called  Acro-Lochias,  the  modem 
PharilUm.  The  ruiiu  of  a  pier  on  the  eastern 
side  of  it  mark  an  ancient  landing-place,  probably 
belon;;ing  to  the  Palace  which,  with  its  groves  and 
gardens,  occupied  this  Peninsula.  Like  all  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  of  Alexandreia,  it  commanded  a  view 
of  the  bay  and  the  Pharos.  The  Lochias  formed,  with 
the  islet  of  Antirhodus,  the  Closed  or  Royal  Port, 
which  was  kept  exclusively  for  the  king's  gallies, 
and  around  the  head  of  which  were  the  Royal  Dock- 
yards. West  of  the  Closed  Port  was  the  Poseideion 
or  Temple  of  Neptune,  where  embarking  and  return- 
ing mariners  registered  their  vows.  The  northern 
jmint  of  this  temple  was  called  the  Timoninm, 
whither  the  defeated  triumvir  M.  Antonins  retired 
after  his  flight  from  Actiom  in  d.  c.  31.    (Plut. 


17.  Stndinm. 

18.  Library  and  Museum. 

19.  Soma. 

20.  Dicasten'um. 

21.  Panium. 

22.  Serapeion. 

23.  RhacStis. 

24.  Lake  Mareotis. 

25.  Canal  to  Lake  Mareotis. 

26.  Aqueduct  from  the  Nile. 

27.  Necropolis. 

28.  Hippmirome. 

29.  Gate  of  the  Sun. 

30.  Amphitheatre. 

31.  Emporium  or  Royal  Exchange. 

32.  Arsinoeom. 

Anion.  69.)  Between  Lochias  and  the  Great  Hole 
(Heptastadium)  was  the  Greater  Harbour,  and  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Mole  was  the  Uarcn  of 
Happy  Return  (ffooaroi),  connected  by  the  basin 
(ki'Swtoi,  chest)  with  the  canal  that  led,  by  one  arm, 
to  the  Lake  Mareotis,  and  by  the  other  to  the  Canobic 
arm  of  the  Nile.  The  haven  of  "  Happy  Retam  " 
fronted  the  qoarter  of  the  city  called  Rhacotis.  It 
was  less  diiScult  of  access  than  the  Greater  Har- 
bour, as  the  reefs  and  shoals  lie  principally  NE.  of 
the  Pharos.  Its  modem  name  is  the  Old  Port. 
From  the  Poseideion  to  the  Mole  the  shore  was 
lined  with  dockyards  and  warehouses,  upon  whckse 
broad  granite  quays  ships  discharged  their  lading 
without  the  iatervention  of  boats.  On  the  western 
horn  of  the  Ennostus  were  public  granaries. 

Fronting  the  city,  and  sheltering  both  its  har- 
boure,  lay  the  long  narrow  island  of  Pharos,  It  w-is 
a  dazzling  white  calcareous  rock,  about  a  mile  from 
Alcxandrem,  and,  accorduig  to  Stnibo,  ISO  stadia 
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frn  (]»  Cuolk  moDtli  of  the  Nile.  At  its  eastern 
jani  stood  the  fiu'-fiuned  lighthouse,  the  work  of  So* 
Anta  of  Cnidiu,  and,  nearer  the  Heptastadinm,  wu 
I  tunple  of  Phtih  or  Heplaestiu.  The  Pharos  was 
btj^sji  bf  Ptolemj  Soter,  but  completed  bj.his  suc- 
cessor, and  dedicated  hj  him  to  "  the  gods  So- 
tim,''  IS  Soter  tad  Berenice,  his  parents.  (Stnb.  p. 
;9j.)  It  eosisted  of  several  stories,  And  is  said  to 
bare  been  four  bondred  ieet  in  height.  The  old 
tub'^hoDse  of  AlesaDdieia  still  ocenioes  the  site  of 
ta  uamt  predecessor.  A  deep  bay  on  the  northern 
iidc  of  the  island  ns  called  the  "  Pirates'  Uaren," 
fnm  its  having  been  an  earlj  place  of  refuge  fbr 
Cams  and  Samian  mariners.  The  islets  which 
Kul  the  Boithem  coast  a(  Pharos  became,  in  the 
4tli  aad  5th  centuries  A.  D.,  the  resort  of  Christian 
•achinta.  The  isbod  is  said  bjr  Strabo  to  have 
btn  nesitf  deaoiated  bj  JuHus  Caesar  when  be  was 
ksetcd  br  the  Akxmdrians  in  B.  c.  46.  (HirL 
B.  Ak*.  17.) 

The  Pbanx>  was  ooainected  with  the  mainland  bj 
a  artificial  mound  or  cansevray,  called,  from  its 
kegtli  (7  itadia,  4370  English  feet,  or  }  of  a  mile), 
ti»  Heplastadiam.  There  were  two  breaks  in  the 
)Ue  to  let  the  water  flow  throogh,  and  prevent  the 
aommlatiai  of  silth;  over  these  passages  btidges 
XR  had,  which  could  be  raised  up  at  need;  The 
<ta^  of  Hephaestus  on  Pharos  stood  at  one  ex- 
tnmt;  of  the  Mole,  and  the  Gate  of  the  Moon  on 
(he  Daiahuid  at  the  other.  The  fonn  of  the  Hept»- 
•ta&im  can  no  longer  be  distinguished,  since  modem 
AWaadnja  is  principally  erected  upcn  it,  and  upon 
the  etnli  which  has  accumulated  about  its  piers.  It 
^<ia%  laj  in  a  direct  line  between  {bit  CaffardH 
ml  ihe  ishiid. 

hloi/r  of  tie  Citg.     Alezandrcia  was  divided 

Diothne  nguDs.    (1)  The  R^io  Judaeorum.    (2) 

The  Brachciimi  or  Pjrucheium,  the  Royal  or  Greek 

QsTOr.    (3)  The  Bhacotis  or  Egyptian  Quarter. 

[hii  diriaos  conesponded  to  the  three  original  con- 

KJaxats  rf  the  Alexandrian  population  (rpi'a  yiyri, 

fdlji  ruiv.  14 ;    Strab.    p.  797,   seq.)      AfW 

B-C.31the  Tt«n^n«  added  a  fourth  element,  but 

thii  vas  principally  military  and  Bnandal  (the  gani- 

ui,  the  goceniniait,  and  its  lAcial  staff,  and  the 

■ptiatgRa),  and  confined  to  the  Regifin  Brucheiom. 

1.  Stgio  JiKhtontm,  or  Jews'  Quarter,  occupied 

lit  Nl).  angle  of  the  dty,  and  was  encompassed  by 

tia  na,  the  city  walls,  and  the  Bruchaum.    Like 

the  Jewiy  of  modem  European  cities,  it  had  walls 

>d  gates  of  its  own,  which  were  at  times  highly 

"wsBj  tilt  its  semrity,  since  between  the  Alezan- 

^ao  Grteks  and  Jews  frequent  hostihties  raged, 

■■^xoed  both  bj  political  jealousy  and  religions 

^itni.    The  Jews  were   governed   by  their  own 

^tloani,  or  Aiabaiches  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  7.  §  2, 

iajl,iTm.6.|3,  xix.5.  §2,  A/.  iL  18.  §7), 

I?  >  unhedrim  or  senate,  apd  their  own  national 

lin.    AngnstDS  Caesar,  in  B.  c.  31,  granted  to  the 

Alamdiiu  Jewi  equal  privileges  with  their  Greek 

Mow  titiioa,  and  rtconlcd  bus  giant  by  a  public 

"""[tion.  (id.  Antiq.  xil  3,  c.  Apion.  2.)    Philo 

^■^«o  {Ufftt  ta  Comob)  gives  a  fiill  account  of 

w  lomuatics  of  the  Regio  Jodaeomm.      They 

Wit  freqaestly  c<aifinned  or  annulled  by  succes- 

««  Siaaaa  emperors.     (Sharpe,  Sitt  of  Egypt, 

P-W,»H.  2nd  edit.) 

S-  Bncktmt,  or  Pyrueheitm  (fipvxfloy,  livpo- 
VMt,  Sihiatiiu,  oii  SpartioH.  Hadrian,  c.  20),  the 
W  «  Gnek  Qnarter ,  was  bounded  to  the  S.  and 
£•  by  the  dty  walls,  N.  by  the  Greater  Harbour, 
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and  W.  by  the  region  Rhacfitis  and  the  main  street 
which  connected  the  Gate  of  the  Sun  with  that  of 
the  Moon  and  the  Heptastadinm.  It  was  also  sur- 
rounded by  its  own  walls,  and  was  the  qnarter  in 
which  Caesar  defended  himself  against  the  Alex- 
andrians. (Hirtius,  £.  ^fer.  1.)  The  Brucheium 
was  bisected  by  the  High  Street,  which  ran  from  the 
Canobic  Gate  to  the  Necropolis,  and  was  snpplied 
with  water  fnm  the  Nile  by  a  tunnel  or  aqueduct,  . 
which  entered  the  dty  on  the  sooth,  and  passed  a 
little  to  the  west  of  the  Gymnasium.  This  was  the  . 
qnarter  of  the  Alexandrians  proper,  or  Hellenic  dti- 
sens,  the  Royal  Residence,  and  the  district  in  which 
were  contained  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  public 
buildings.  It  was  so  much  adomed  and  extended 
by  the  later  Ptolemies  that  it  eventually  occupied 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  city.  (Plin.  v.  10.  s.  II.)  It 
contained  the  following  remarkable  edifices:  On  tha 
Lochias,  the  Pahice  ti  the  Ptolemies,  with  the  smaller 
pakces  appropriated  to  their  children  and  the  adja- 
cent gardens  and  groves.  The  far-famed  Library 
and  Husenm,  with  its  Theatre  fbr  lectures  and 
pnblic  assemblies,  connected  with  one  another  and 
with  the  palaces  by  long  colonnades  of  the  roost 
costly  marble  from  the  Egyptian  qnarries,  and 
adwned  with  obelisks  and  sphinxes  taken  from  the 
Pharaonic  dties.  The  Library  contained,  according 
to  one  account,  700,000  volumes,  according  to 
another  400,000  (Joseph,  .lin^t;.  xii.  2;  Alhen.  i. 
p.  3);  part,  however,  ot  this  unrivalled  collection  was 
lodged  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  in  the  qnarter  Rha- 
cfitis.  Here  were  deposited  the  200,000  volumes 
collected  by  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  and  jaesented 
by  H.  Antonins  to  Cleopatra.  The  library  of  the 
Museum  was  destroyed  during  the  blockade  rf  Julius 
Caesar  in  the  Bmchdnm ;  that  of  the  Serapdon 
was  frequently  injured  by  the  dvil  broils  of  Alex- 
andreia,  and  eepedally  when  that  temple  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Christian  fanatics  in  the  4th  century 
A.  D.  It  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  orders  of  the 
khalif  Omar,  a.  o.  640.  The  collection  was  b^nn 
by  Ptolemy  Soter,  augmented  by  his  successors,  — 
for  the  worst  of  the  Lagidae  were  patrons  of  litera- 
ture, —  and  respected,  if  not  increased,  by  the  Cae- 
sars, who,  like  their  predecessors,  appdnt«i  and  sala- 
ried the  librarians  aiid  the  professors  of  the  Museum. 
The  Macedonian  kings  replenished  the  shelves  of  the 
Library  zealously  but  unscmpulonsly,  since  they  laid 
an  embargo  on  all  books,  whether  public  or  private 
property,  which  were  brought  to  Alexandreia,  retained 
the  originals,  and  gave  copies  of  them  to  their  proper 
owners.  In  this  way  Ptolemy  Energetea  (b.  c.  246 
— 221)  is  said  to  have  got  possession  of  authentic 
copies  of  the  works  of  Aeschylns,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides,  and  to  have  returned  transcripts  of  them  to 
the  Athenians,  with  an  accompanymg  compensation 
of  fifteen  talents.  The  Museum  succeeded  the  once 
renowned  college  of  Heliopolis  as  the  University  of 
Egypt.  It  contained  a  great  hall  or  banqueting 
room  (oZirot  /iiyas'),  where  the  professors  dined  in 
common;  an  exterior  peristyle,  or  corridor  (wtpiwa- 
Toi),  for  exereise  and  ambulatory  lectures ;  a  theatre 
where  pnblic  disputations  and  scholastic  festivals 
were  held ;  chambers  for  the  diff(jrent  professors;  and 
possessed  a  botanical  garden  which  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  enriched  with  tropical  flora  (Fliilostrat.  Vit. 
Apolbm.  vi.  24),  and  a  menagerie  (Athen.  xiv.  p. 
654).  It  was  divided  into  four  principal  sections, — 
poetry,  mathematics,  astroncony,  and  medicine, — and 
emolled  among  its  professors  or  pnpils  the  illustrious 
names  of  Euclid,  Ctcaibius,  Callimacbus,  Aiatus, 
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ArutojJuuMS  ind  Arutarchoa,  the  critici  and  gnm- 
mamns,  the  tvo  Herns,  Ammoniiu  Saccas,  Fo- 
lemo,  ClemenA,  Origen,  Athaiuudns,  Tbeon  and  his 
celebrated  daughter  Ujpatia,  wit^  many  others. 
Amid  the  turbolent  factions  and  fieqnent  calanuties 
of  Alexandieia,  the  Masenm  maintained  its  reputa- 
tion, until  the  Saracen  invasion  in  A.  D.  640.  The 
emperors,  like  their  predecessors  the  Ptolemies,  kept 
in  their  own  hands  the  nomination  of  the  President 
of  the  Museum,  who  was  considered  one  of  the  four 
chief  magistrates  of  the  citj.  For  the  Alexandrian 
Library  and  Museum  the  following  works  may  be  con- 
snlted:  —  Strab.  pp.  609,  791,  seq. ;  Vitmr.  Tii. 
prooem.;  Joseph.  AtUig.  zii.  2,  e.  Apioit.  ii.  7; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  22;  CyriU.  Hieros.  CtUtdket. 
iv.  34;  Epijdiao.  ifmt.  et  Pond.  c.  9;  Augostin. 
Civ.  Z>.  xviii.  42;  Lipeius,  de  BMioth.  §  ii.;  Bo- 
namy,  Mem.  de  I  Acad,  da  Inter,  ix.  10;  Hatter, 
TEeole  dAlexandrie,  vol.  L  p.  47;  Fabric  A'M. 
Grate,  vol.  iii.  p.  SOD. 

In  tlie  Brocheium  also  stood  the  Caesariain,  or 
Temple  of  tlie  Caesars,  where  divine  Iubhhus  were 
paid  to  the  emperors,  deceased  or  living.     Its  site  is 
ttill  marked  by  the  two  granite  obelisks  called  "  Cleo- 
patra's Needles,"  near  which  is  a  tower  perhaps  not 
inappropriately  named  the  "  Tower  of  the  Komans." 
Proceeding  westward,  we  come  to  the  public  gra- 
naries (Caesar,  B.  Cit.  iii.  112)  and  the  Mausoleum 
of  the  Ptolemies,  which,  from  its  containing  the  body 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  denominated  Soma 
(laijua,  or  %fiixa,  Strab.  p.  794).     The  remains  of 
the  Macedonian  hero  were  originally  inclosed  in  a 
coffin  of  gokl,  which,  about  B.  c.  118,  was  stolen  by 
Ptolemy  Soter  II.,  and  replaced  by  one  of  glass,  in 
wliich  the  oorpee  was  viewed  by  Augustus  in  B.  c. 
30.     (Sneton.  Octan.  18.)      A  building  to  which 
tradition  assigns  the  name  of  the  "  Tomb  of  Alex- 
ander "  is  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  old  city,  bnt 
its  site  does  not  correspond  with  that  dl  the  Soma. 
It  is  mnch  reverenced  by  the  Moslems.     In  form  it 
resembles  an  ordinary  sheikh's  tomb,  and  it  stands  to 
the  west  of  the  rood  leading  from  the  Frank  Quarter 
to  the  Pompey's -Pillar  Gate.    In  the  Soma  were  also 
deposited  the  remains  of  M.  Antonins,  the  only  alien 
admitted  into  the  Mausoleum  (Pint.  Ant.  82).      In 
this  quarter  also  were  the  High  Court  of  Justice  (^TH- 
casterium),  in  which,  under  the  Ptolemies,  the  senate 
assembled  and  discharged  such  magisterial  duties  as 
a  nearly  despotic  government  allowed  to  them,  and 
where  afterwards  the  Roman  Jnridicus  lield   his 
court.    A  stadinm,  a  gymnasium,  a  palaestra,  and  an 
amphitheatre,  provided  exercise  and  amusement  for 
the  spectacle-loving  Alexandrians.     The  Arsinoeum, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Brucheium,  was  a  monu- 
ment raised  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  the  memory 
of  his  favonrite  sister  Arsinoe;  and  the  Panium  was 
a  stone  mound,  or  oone,  with  a  spiral  ascent  on  the 
outside,  from  whoee  summit  was  visible  every  quarter 
of  the  city.     The  purpose  of  this  stmctune  is,  how- 
ever, not  ascertained.    The  edifices  of  the  Brucheium 
had  been  so  arranged  by  Deinocrates  as  to  command 
a  prospect  of  the  Great  Harbour  and  the  Pharos. 
In  its  centre  was  a  spacious  square,  surronnded  by 
cloisters  and  flank^  to  the  north  by  the  quays  — 
the  Emporium,  or  Alexandrian  Exchange.     Hither, 
for  nearly  eight  centuries,  every  nation  of  the  civil- 
ized world  sent  its  representatives.   Alexandria  had 
inherited  the  commerce  of  both  Tyre  and  Carthage, 
and  collected  in  this  area  the  traffic  and  speculation 
of  three  continents.    The  Romans  admitted  Alcx- 
andreia  to  be  tho  second  city  of  the  world;  but  the 
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quays  of  the  Tiber  presented  no  such  spectacle  ^ 
the  Emporium.  In  the  sevoith  century,  when  th 
Arabs  entered  Alexandreia,  the  Brucheium  «rma  i 
ruins  and  almost  deserted. 

3.  Tlie  RJuuStit,  or  Egypikm  Quarter,  txxapm 
the  site  of  the  ancient  KhacStis.  Its  pcinc^al  boiU 
ings  were  granaries  along  the  vreetem  arm  of  ifa 
cibotos  or  basin,  a  stadium,  and  the  Temple  of  S( 
r^iis.  The  Serapeion  was  erected  by  the  first  g 
second  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  image  of  the  goil 
which  was  of  wood,  was  according  to  ClemeoB  (C\t 
mens  Alex.  Protrepl.  c.  4.  §  48),  inclosed  or  platei 
over  with  layers  of  every  kind  of  metal  and  pre«m 
sttHies  :  it  seems  also,  either  fr<am  the  smoke  of  ia 
cense  or  from  varnish,  to  have  been  of  a  black  coiooi 
Its  origin  and  import  are  donbtftd.  Serapia  ia  eouk 
times  defined  to  be  Osiri-Apis;  and  sometimea  ti> 
Snopite  Zens,  which  may  imply  either  that  h 
was  brought  bom  the  hill  Sinopeion  near  Mempiu^ 
or  from  Sinope  in  Pontus,  whence  Ptoleoqr  Sutd 
or  Philadelphus  is  said  to  have  imparted  it  t{ 
adorn  his  new  capital.  That  the  idcj  was  a  pao 
theistic  emblem  may  be  inferred,  both  from  the  na 
terials  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  finm  its  beinj 
adapted  by  a  dynasty  of  sovereigns  who  soa|;fat  ti 
blend  in  one  mass  the  creeds  rf  Hellas  and  Egypt 
The  Serapeion  was  destroyed  in  A.  D.  390  by  Tfas» 
philos,  patriarch  of  Alexandreia,  in  obedience  to  tb 
rescript  of  the  emperor  Theodudus,  which  abolished 
paganism  {Codex  Theodot.  xvi.  1,  2).*  The  Cop- 
tic population  of  this  qaarter  were  not  properlj  Alex- 
andrian  citizens,  bnt  enjoyed  a  finnchiae  inietior 
to  that  of  the  Greeks.  (Plia  JEpitl.  x.  5.  23,  23; 
Joseph,  c.  Apian,  c.  2.  §  6.)  The  Alexandreia  vbich 
the  Arabs  besieged  was  nearly  identical  with  the 
BhacStis.  It  had  snfiered  many  calanuties  both 
from  civil  feud  and  feosa  foreign  war.  Its  Sen^ieuai 
was  twice  consumed  by  fire,  once  in  the  reagn  at 
Marcus  Aurohns,  and  again  in  that  of  Commodus. 
Bnt  this  district  survived  both  the  Regio  Judaeorma 
and  the  Bruchaum. 

Of  the  remarkable  beaaty  of  Alexandrna  (Jt  1"*^ 
'hXf^ivSpfta,  Athen,  i.  p.  3),  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  numerous  writers  who  saw  it  in  its  prime. 
Ammianus  (xxiL  16)  calls  it  "  vertex  oamiam  civi- 
tatnm;"  gtiabo  (xvii.p.  832)  describes  it  as  /Uyur- 
Tuv  iiiTopeioy  rrjs  oiKoufiirrit ;  Theocritos  {IdgIL 
xvii.),  Philo  iad  Fiacc.  ii.  p.  541),  Eostathius  (71 
a),  Gregory  of  Myssa  (  ViL  Grtgor.  Thaumatmrg.), 
and  many  others,  write  in  the  same  strain.  (C<ai|x 
Diodor.  xvii.  52 ;  Pausan.  viii.  33.)  Perhaps,  how- 
ever,  one  of  the  most  striking  descriptions  tS  its 
effect  upon  a  stranger  is  that  of  Achilles  Tatius  in 
his  romance  of  Cleitophon  and  Lencippe  (v.  1).  Its 
dilapidation  was  not  the  efiiect  of  time,-  bat  of  the 
hand  of  man.  Its  dry  atmosphere  preserved,  far  cen- 
turies after  their  erection,  the  sharp  outline  and  gay 
colours  of  its  buildings;  and  when  in  A.  D.  120  the 
emperor  Hadrian  surveyed  Alexandreia,  he  beheld 
ahnost  the  virgin  city  of  the  Ptolemies.     (Spartian. 


*  The  following  references  will  aid  the  reader  in 
forming  his  own  opinion  respecting  the  nauch  con- 
troverted question  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
Scrapie: — Tac  HitU  iv.  84;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  29; 
Vopiscus,  Satumin.  8;  Amm.  Marc.  xx.  16;  Plot. 
It.  et  Otir.  cc.  27,  28;  Lactant  Init.  i.  21 ;  Clem. 
Alex.  CohoH.  ad  GenL  4.  §  31,  Strom,  i.  1 ;  Au- 
gust Civ.  D.  xviii.  5 ;  i/mn.  de  I  Acad,  det  Inter. 
vol.  X.  p.  500;  Gibbon,  D.  and  F.  xxviii.  p.  113. 
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.  c  IS.)  It  snfevd  mocfa  from  tlie  intestina 
itaii  at  the  Jem  md  Graeks,  and  th«  Bnicbeinm 
laa  nail/  nlxnlt  bj  the  emperor  Gklliemia,  A.  D. 
ICO — 8.  But  the  zeel  of  its  Christiaii  popolatioa 
ra  man  dettradire;  and  the  Suaoena  oolf  com- 
flrttd  their  prerimi  work  of  demolition. 

PuprffiftH  <•/  A  ?'-— i-"»  DiodonuSieohUjWho 
'ritited  Akxindnis  about  B.  c  S8,  estimatee  (zriL 
S3)ita  free  dtaaa  at  300,000,  to  which  ram  at  leaat 
in  etjnal  randier  must  be  added  far  abrea  and  caioal 
madeoti.  Beaidea  Jm,  Greeks,  and  Egyptians, 
tilt  popolatioa  oooaisted,  accordin;;  to  Dion  Clirj- 
xttmi,  who  saw  the  city  in  ^  D.  69  (Oral,  zzzii.), 
"f  "ItaGaaa,  Sfiiana,  Lilians,  Ciliciaia,  Aethiopians, 
AiaUapa,  Bactriana,  Persiaiis,  SiTthiane,  and  In- 
fiua;"  and  PtdjUoa  (zzsiz.  14)  and  Stnbo 
(p.  797)  coofinn  his  statement  Andeot  writen 
peaatSlj  give  the  Alerandriana  an  ill  name,  aa 
a  4oabto-taigaad  (Hutina,  B.  Alt.  S4),  ftctioDa 
(TRbn.  PttD.  Trig.  Tgnm.  c  S3X  in^ibk  (PhiL 
adr.  Flaec  n.  f.  519),  blood-thirsty,  yet  cowardly 
KS  (Hon  Caaa.  L  p.  631).  Athenaena  speaks  of 
tlian  1*  a  jorial,  bciatenaa  race  (z.  p.  430),  and 
■iwi*in—  their  p**'™^  fcr  mnsic  and  the  noznber  and 
lOKge  appdlatiais  of  their  musical  instramenta 
Oi  if.  176,  zrr.  pi  654).  Dioo  Chrysestom  (Orat. 
Qm)  nptnids  tbem  with  their  levity,  their  insane 
bnaf  ipaetadea,  hoise  racea,  gambling,  and  disai- 
pitiaa.  They  were,  howerer,  sii^oUriy  indnstrioos. 
BeadEB  their  export  trade,  the  city  was  foil  of  mann- 
beUoa  <t  faper,  linen,  glass,  and  mnslin  (Vopisc 
term.  8).  Even  the  lame  and  blind  had  their 
oceqatioas.  For  their  rolerg,  Greek  or  Bcman,  they 
imated  oicknamea.  The  better  Ftolanies  and  Cae- 
mn  miled  at  these  affironts,  while  Fhyacon  and 
CuacaUa  repaid  them  by  a  general  maasaoe.  For 
BOR  patticalar  infomation  respecting  Alexandreia 
n  irfv  to  Matter,  TEeoU  dAlera^krit,  2  vds. ; 
lb  trticks  "  AkxcmiriiaMdte  ScMa  "  in  Paoly'a 
bat  £tKfd(rat»iie  ;  and  to  Mr.  Sharpe's  Biitorg 
•/^^Snded. 

Tie  G<mrmment  of  Akxmdnia.  Under  the 
FnieDMs  the  Alexandrians  poaeesaed  at  least  the 
■nUuce  d  a  constitDtiao.  Its  Greek  inhabitants 
ajg^ed  the  pririleges  d  bearing  arms,  of  meeting  in 
tbe  Oyniasiam  to  diacnss  thor  general  interests, 
"i  to  pelitian  fcr  redress  of  grierances;  and  they 
m  iddraaed  in  royal  proclamations  as  "  Moi  uf 
UiailgB.'  Bat  they  had  no  political  ooostitntiim 
•Uc leraist  the  grasp  of  despotism;  and,  after  the 
rejM  rf  the  first  three  kings  of  the  Lagid  honse, 
nn  deprived  of  even  the  shadow  of  freedom.  To 
tiaiad  the  dirisioo  of  the  dty  into  three  nations 
iSiwtly  emtrSmted;  for  the  Greeks  were  erer  ready 
to  tike  np  aims  against  the  Jews,  and  tbe  £gyp- 
>>>■  farad  and  cmtemned  them  both.  A  coamt- 
Vtm,  indeed,  existed  between  the  latter  and  the 
<«wi«.  (LebTsme, /mct.  i.  p. 99.)  Ofthegorem- 
>°<a  of  the  Jews  by  an  Ethnarch  and  a  Sanhedrim 
<*  Ibi*  already  ^oken :  how  the  qoarter  Bhsodtis 
*u  aliiiinietend  w«  do  not  know;  it  was  probably 
Bder  t  printhood  of  its  own :  bnt  we  find  in  in- 
"ripina  sad  in  other  scattered  notices  that  the 
'^nek  population  was  diraled  into  tribes  (^uAof), 
■od  iato  wards  (tt^nai).  The  tribes  were  nine  in 
■ante  CAAaotj,  'Afutris,  Aturfiflt,  Aionwft, 
EMi,  Swrli,  eoorrlt,  Majwrlt,  aro^Xft). 
Oieadu,  iaoiecis  AUsumdrkia,  p.  346,  aeq.  BerL 
'MS.)  There  was,  indeed,  some  rariation  in  the 
^F<llal>iu  of  tbe  tribes,  sinra  ApoUonios  of  Bhodes, 
tae>«bar«f  thsiliyaMsficn,  bekmged  to  a  tribe 
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caned  nroAf^r.  (  VU.  Apott.  Shod.  <d.  Bnmk.) 
The  senate  was  elected  fhm  the  principal  memban 
of  the  wards  (Aiutirai).  Its  fonctiaiM  were  chiefly 
judicial.  In  inscriptions  we  meet  with  the  titles 
yv/mffiifxili,  JuMUoWnjt,  Aro/irq/iartfypcifet, 
ifiX'^^d'"^'!  f'yp^l'n,  &e.  (Letronne,  Seeueil' 
det  Inter.  Gr.  tt  Lot.  da  VEg^^  vol.  i.  IB43, 
Paris;  id.  Sedurdui  pow  tervir  i  tHiMoin  da 
lEgnpte,  &e.  Paris,  1833 — 8.)  From  the  reign 
(£  Augostns,  B.  c.  31,  to  that  of  geptimios  Sere- 
ms,  A.  D.  194,  the  fimctioDs  of  the  senste  were 
suspended,  and  their  place  rapplied  by  the  Bomaa 
Jwridieiu,  or  Chief  Justice,  whose  aathcrity  was 
inferiw  only  to  that  of  the  Prarfediu  AuffiitalU. 
(Winkler,  dt  Jwrid.  Alex.  Ups.  1827—8.)  The 
latter  emperor  restored  the  "jia  huleUlanim^ 
(Spartian.  Saenu,  c  17.) 

The  Boman  gOTemment  of  Alexandreia  was  alto- 
gether peculiar.  The  conntiy  was  assigned  neither 
to  the  senatorian  nor  the  imperial  prorinces,  bnt 
was  made  dependent  on  the  Caesar  alone.  For 
this  regnlatioD  there  were  valid  reasons.  The  Mile- 
valley  was  not  easy  of  access;  might  be  easily  de- 
fended by  an  ambitions  prefect;  was  opolent  end 
papulous;  and  wss  one  of  the  principal  granaries  cf 
Bcine.  Heooe  Augustus  interdicted  the  senatcrias 
order,  and  even  the  more  illustrious  equites  (Tao. 
Aim,  ii.  59)  from  visiting  Egypt  without  special 
Koence.  The  prefect  he  selected,  and  his  snocesaors 
oteerred  the  nile,  either  from  his  penooal  adherents, 
or  from  equites  who  looked  to  him  akne  for  pro- 
motioD.  Under  the  prefect,  but  nomioated  by  th* 
emperor,  was  the  Juridicus  (ifixiSurdimit),  who 
presided  over  a  nnmerons  staff  of  inferior  magis- 
trates, and  whoae  dedsioos  ooold  be  annulled  by  th* 
prefect,  or  perhaps  the  empeior  akne.  Tbe  Caesar 
appointed  also  the  keeper  of  the  public  records 
(Jimotuniijariypa^t'),  the  duef  of  the  police  (vvk- 
T«piiiif  mptmiyii),  the  Interpreter  <^  Egyptian 
law  (^qTrH)'  warptir  voimr),  the  piaefectns  an- 
nonae  or  warden  of  the  markets  (foi^uAqr^s  tw 
rp  ■wiku  xn"^!"")!  xxi  the  President  of  the  Mii> 
senm.  All  these  officers,  as  Caesarian  nominees, 
wore  a  scarlet-bordered  robe.  (Strab.  p.797,aeq.)  In 
other  respecta  the  dominatioo  cf  Rome  was  highly 
condadve  to  the  welfiure  of  Alexandreia.  Trade, 
which  had  declined  under  the  Uter  Ptolemies, 
revived  and  attained  a  prosperity  hitherto  unex- 
ampled :  the  army,  instead  of  being  a  horde  of  lawless 
and  oppcessivB  mercenaries,  was  restrained  tmder 
strict  discipline :  tbe  privileges  and  national  customs 
of  the  three  constitnents  uf  its  population  were  re- 
spected: the  lozury  of  Rome  gave  new  vigour  to 
commerce  with  tbe  East;  the  corn-supply  to  Italy 
promoted  the  cultivation  of  the  Delta  wd  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Emporium;  and  the  frequent  inscription 
of  the  imperial  names  npcsi  the  temples  attested  that 
Alexandreia  at  least  had  benefited  by  exchanging 
the  Ptolemies  for  the  Caesars. 

The  Historg  of  AUxandrtia  may  be  divided 
into  three  periods.  (1)  The  Hellenic.  (2)  The 
Roman.  (3)  The  Christian.  The  details  of  tbe 
first  of  theee  may  be  read  in  the  History  of  the 
Ptolemies  (Diet,  of  Siogr.  ToL  iii.  pp.  565 — 599). 
Here  it  will  sofSoe  to  remark,  that  tbe  dty  pros- 
pered under  tbe  wisdom  of  Soter  and  the  genius  of 
Philadelpbus ;  lost  somewhat  rf  its  Hellenic  cha- 
racter under  Energetes,  and  b^^an  to  decline  under 
Philopator,  who  was  a  mere  Eastern  despot,  sur- 
rounded and  governed  by  women,  eunuchs,  and  &- 
Totuites.     Frtnn  Epipbanes  downwards  these  evib 
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Trecc  afCfnwated.  The  army  was  dijorganised ;  tnule 
and  a^culture  declined;  the  Alexandrian  pnjple 
grew  more  serrile  and  Ticions:  even  the  Museom 
exhibited  87mptams  of  decreptade.  Its  professors 
continued,  indeed,  to  cultirate  science  and  criticism, 
but  inTention  and  taste  bad  expired.  It  depended 
upon  Rome  whether  Alexandreia  should  become 
tributary  to  Antioch,  or  receive  a  proconsul  from  the 
senate.  The  wars  of  Rome  with  Carthage,  Macedon, 
and  Syria  alone  deferred  the  deposition  of  the  Ia- 
gidae.  The  influence  of  Rome  in  the  Ptolemaic 
kingdom  commenced  properly  in  B.  c.  204,  when 
the  guardians  of  Epiphimes  placed  their  in&nt  ward 
under  the  protection  of  the  senate,  as  his  only  refuge 
against  the  designs  of  the  Macedonian  and  Syrian 
monarchs.  (Justin,  zzx.  2.)  M.  Aemilins  Lepidus 
was  appointed  guardian  to  the  young  Ptolemy,  and 
the  legend  "  Tutor  Rfgit "  upon  the  Aemilian  coins 
commemorates  this  trust.  (Eckhel,  rol.  r.  p.  123.) 
In  B.  o.  163  the  Romans  adjudicated  between  the 
brothers  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  Eueigetea.  The 
latter  received  Cyrene;  the  former  retained  Alex- 
andreia and  Egypt.  In  B.  c.  145,  Scipio  AMcanus 
the  younger  was  appointed  to  settle  the  distractions 
which  ensued  upon  the  murder  of  Enpator.  (Justin, 
xxxviii.  8;  Cic.  Acad.  Q.  iv.  2,  0/.  iiL  2;  Diod. 
Legat.  32;  Gell.  N.A.  xviii.  9.)  An  inscription, 
of  about  this  date,  recorded  at  Deles  the  existence  of 
amity  between  Alexandreia  and  Rome.  (Letronne, 
Imct.  vol.  i.  p.  102.)  In  B.c.97,  Ptolemy  Apion  de- 
vised by  will  the  province  of  Cyrene  to  the  Roman  se- 
nate (Liv.  Ixx.  Epit.),  and  his  example  was  followed, 
in  B.  c.  80,  by  Ptolemy  Alexander,  who  bequeathed 
to  them  Alexandreia  and  his  kingdom.  The  bequest, 
however,  was  not  immediately  enforced,  as  the  re- 
public was  occupied  with  civil  convulsions  at  home. 
Twenty  years  later  Ptolemy  Auletes  mortgaged  his 
revenues  to  a  wealthy  Roman  senator,  Rabirius  Pos- 
tumus  (Cic.  Fraffm.  xvii.  Ortlli,  p.  458),  and  in 
B.  c.  55  Alexandreia  was  drawn  into  the  immediate 
vertex  of  the  Roman  revolutioo,  and  firom  this  period, 
until  its  submission  to  Augustus  in  B.  c.  30,  it  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  alternately  of  Pompey,  Gabjnius, 
Caesar,  Cassius  the  liberator,  and  M.  Antonins. 

The  wealth  of  Alexandreia  in  the  last  century  B.C. 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that,  in  B.C.  63,  6250 
talents,  or  a  milUoa  sterling,  were  paid  to  the  trea- 
sury as  port  dues  alone.  (Diod.  xvii.  52;  Strab. 
p.  832.)  Under  the  emperors,  the  history  of  Alex- 
andreia exhiliits  little  variety.  It  was,  upon  the 
whole,  leniently  governed,  for  it  was  the  interest  of 
the  Caesars  to  be  generally  popular  in  a  city  which 
commanded  one  of  the  granaries  of  Rome.  Augustus, 
indeed,  marked  his  displeasure  at  the  support  given 
to  M.  Antonins,  by  bmlding  Nicopolis  about  three 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  Canobic  gate  as  its  rival,  and 
by  depriving  the  Greeks  of  Alexandreia  of  the  only 
political  distinction  which  the  Ptolemies  had  left  them 
—  the  judicial  functions  of  tho  senate.  The  city, 
however,  shared  in  the  general  prosperity  of  Egypt 
under  Roman  rule.  The  portion  of  its  population 
that  came  moat  frequently  in  collision  with  the 
executive  was  that  of  the  Jewish  Quarter.  Some- 
times emperors,  like  Caligula,  demanded  that  the 
imperial  effigies  or  military  standards  should  be 
set  up  in  their  temple,  at  others  the  Greeks  ridi- 
culed or  outraged  the  Hebrew  ceremonies.  Both 
these  causes  were  attended  with  sanguinary  results, 
and  oven  with  general  pillage  and  burning  of  the 
city.  Alexandreia  was  fiivoured  by  Clandins,  who 
added  a  wing  to  tho  Museum ;  was  threatened  with 
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a  visit  fnmi  Nero,  who  coveted  the  sidlfiil  applauu 
of  its  claqueun  in  the  theatre  (Sneton.  Aier.  20' 
was  the  head-qnarter,  for  some  months,  of  Yesipaa^ 
(Tac.  Hist.  iii.  48,  iv.  82)  during  the  cdvil  ■WMi 
which  preceded  his  accession;  was  subjected  to  mHi 
tary  lawlessness  under  Domitian  (Juv.  Sat.  xtL] 
was  governed  mildly  by  Trajan,  who  even  snpp£^ 
the  city,  during  a  dearth,  with  com  (Plin.  Pameffyt 
31.  §  23);  and  was  visited  by  Hadrian  in  a.  D.  X2i 
who  has  left  a  graphic  picture  of  the  popalati<  -i 
(Vopisc.  Saturn.  8.)  The  first  important  rhang 
in  their  polity  was  that  introduced  by  the  emppn 
Sevems  in  a.  d.  196.  The  Alexandrian  Gi«fji: 
were  no  longer  formidable,  and  Sevems  accctdin^l; 
restored  their  senate  and  municipal  govemmenl 
He  also  ornamented  the  city  with  a  temple  cf  Rbej 
and  with  a  public  bath  —  Thermae  Septimiemae. 

Alexandreia,  however,  suKred  more  from  a  aiiij^i 
visit  of  Caracalla  than  from  the  tyranny  or  capric 
oS  any  of  his  predecessors.  That  emperor  had  ben 
ridiculed  by  its  satirical  populace  for  affecting  to  b 
the  Achillea  and  Alexander  of  his  time.  The  ru 
mours  or  caricatures  which  reached  him  in  Italy  wen 
not  forgotten  on  his  tour  through  the  provinces ;  aiH 
although  he  was  greeted  with  hecatombs  dn  bis  arri- 
val at  Alexandreia  in  A.  D.  211  (Herodian.  iv.  9) 
he  did  not  omit  to  repay  the  insult  by  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  the  youth  of  military  age.  (Dion  Cass 
Ixxvii.  22 ;  Spartian.  CaracaU.  6.)  Caracalla  aki 
introduced  some  important  changes  in  the  civil  rela- 
tions of  the  Alexandrians.  To  mark  his  displeasnrt 
with  the  Greeks,  he  admitted  the  chief  men  of  tb 
quarter  Rbacotis  —  ».  e.  native  {Egyptians  —  int< 
the  Roman  senate  (Dion  Cass.  IL  17;  Spartian 
CaracdU.  9);  he  patronised  a  temple  cf  lais  al 
Rome;  and  he  punished  the  citizens  of  the  Bmcbeiusi 
by  retrenching  their  public  games  and  their  allow, 
anco  of  com.  The  Greek  quarter  was  chai^ged  witi 
the  maintenance  of  an  additional  Roman  ganl-asi, 
and  its  inner  walls  were  repaired  and  lined  witi 
forts. 

From  the  works  of  .Aretaens  (<fe  Mori.  AaU. 
u)  we  learn  that  Alexandreia  was  visited  by  a  pes- 
tilence m  the  reign  of  Gallus,  A.  D.  253.  In  265, 
the  prefect  Aemilianus  was  proclaimed  Caesar 
by  his  soldiers.  (Trebell.  Pol.  Trig.  Tgrtam.  Si, 
Gallien.  4.)  In  270,  the  name  of  Zenobia,  qwn 
of  Palmyra,  appears  on  the  .Alexandrian  coinage; 
and  the  city  had  its  full  share  of  the  evils  cuo- 
sequent  upon  the  frequent  revolutions  of  the  Bo- 
man  empu^  (V^opise.  Aunlian.  32.)  Afler  this 
period,  A.  D.  271,  .Alexandreia  lost  much  of  its  pfe- 
dominance  in  Egypt,  since  the  native  population, 
hardened  by  repeated  wars,  and  reinforced  by  Ara- 
bian immigrants,  had  become  a  martial  and  tarbul<^ 
race.  In  .«.  D.  297  (Eutrop.  ix.  22),  Diocletian  be- 
sieged and  rrgained  Alexandreia,  which  had  derlartd 
itself  in  favour  of  the  usurper  AchiUens.  The  em- 
peror, however,  made  a  lenient  use  of  his  victory, 
and  purchased  the  favour  of  the  populace  by  an 
increased  largess  of  com.  The  column,  now  well 
known  as  Pompey's  IMllar,  once  supported  a  statu 
of  this  emperor,  and  still  bears  on  its  base  the  in- 
scription, "  To  the  most  honoured  emperor,  the  de- 
liverer of  Alexandreia,  the  invincible  Diocletian." 

Alexandreia  had  ita  full  share  of  the  persecutioot 
of  this  reign.  The  Jewish  rsbbinism  and  Greek 
philosophy  of  the  dty  had  paved  the  way  for  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  serious  temper  of  the  Egyptian 
population  sympathised  with  Uie  earnestness  of  the 
new  bith.     The  Christian  population  of  Alexau- 
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im  ns  aeooidii^;'  nnineroiu  when  tbe  imperial 
dScts  were  pot  in  iarct.  Nor  were  martyra  wanting. 
The  dtjinu  already  an  ejxscopal  see;  anditaUahop 
Peter,  irith  the  prasbyters  Faostiu,  Dins,  and  Am- 
Enciaa,  weie  amtrng  tiie  first  Tictims  of  Diocletian's 
RsnipL  The  Christian  annals  of  Alexandreia  have 
10  little  that  is  peculiar  to  the  city,  that  it  will 
sD&e  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  general  histoiy  cf 
theClraiTh. 

h  is  mm  interesting  to  torn  from  the  Arian  and 
Adanaan  fends,  which  sometimes  delaged  the 
ttiRts  of  the  city  with  blood,  and  sametimea  made 
nremiT  the  interrcntian  of  the  Prefect,  to  the 
aspot  which  Alexandreia  presented  to  the  Arabs,  in 
1.  D.  640,  after  so  many  revolntions,  cItU  and  re- 
lijim.  The  Pharos  and  Heptastadiam  were  still 
amjtind:  the  Sehaste  or  Caesarinm,  the  Soma,  and 
tlie  Quarter  Bliac6tis,  retained  almost  their  original 
Tnndrar.  Bnt  the  Hippodrome  at  the  Canobic 
U£«  was  a  ruin,  and  a  new  Mnsenm  had  replaced 
ia  the  Egyptian  B^ion  the  duhv  ample  stmctnre  of 
the  Ptdooies  in  the  Bmcheitmu  The  Greek  qnar- 
tvaisisdeed  nearly  deserted:  the  Kegio  Jndaeoram 
«u  occupied  by  a  few  miserable  tenants,  who  pm*- 
dased  Sron  the  Alexandrian  patriarch  the  right  to 
i&m  their  mri/aul  law.  The  Serapeion  had  been 
enrated  into  a  Cathedral;  and  some  of  the  more 
caspoioas  buildings  of  the  Hellenic  city  had  be- 
ccme  the  Christian  Churches  of  St  ilark,  St.  John, 
i<.  UiiT,  &C.  Yet  Amron  reported  to  his  master 
tk  EhiJif  Omar  that  Alexandreia  was  a  city  con- 
fao)^  for  thonsand  palaces,  foor  thousand  public 
Utk,  imr  hnodied  theatres,  forty  thousand  Jews 
^  laid  tribute,  and  tweWe  thousand  persons  who 
kU  heibi.  (Eutych.  AmiaL  A.  D.  640.)  The 
nsalt  of  AiaUan  desolation  was,  that  the  city,  which 
hi  dwindled  into  the  Egyptian  Quarter,  shrunk 
iato  the  Emits  of  the  Heptastadium,  and,  after  the 
.tar  1497,  when  the  Portuguese,  by  discovering  the 
juaft  romd  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  changed  the 
■We  aunat  of  Indjan  trade,  it  degenerated  still 
Either  into  an  obscure  town,  with  a  population  of 
iW  6000,  inferior  probably  to  that  of  the  original 
Blarau. 

Rmi  of  Akximdrfia.  These  may  be  divided 
nto  two  classes:  (1)  indistinguishable  mounds  of 
suniy;  and  (!)  6aginents  of  buildings  which 
iBjr,  in  some  d^iee,  be  identified  with  ancient  sites 

'The  Old  Town'  is  surrounded  by  a  double 
»iIl,withlofty  towers,  and  five  gates.  The  Eosetta 
liatt  is  the  eastern  entrance  into  this  circuit;  but  it 
iftat  eorrwpond  with  the  old  Canobic  Gate,  which 
«■  lutf  1  miie  iiirther  to  the  east.  The  space  in- 
dnol  ii  aiwnt  10,000  feet  in  length,  and  in  its 
txodth  varies  from  3200  to  1600  ieet.  It  cuitains 
pxaSij  diapekss  masses  of  ruins,  consisting  of 
■ionend  ccjimuis  and  capitals,  cisterns  choked  with 
n^tash.  and  bagments  of  potteiy  and  glass.  Some 
(f  tke  moonds  are  covered  by  the  villas  and  gardens  of 
<l>e  wtalthkr  mhalatanta  of  Alexandreia.  Nearly  in 
tlK  totre  of  the  inelaBnre,aitd  probably  in  the  High 
^let  between  the  CsnoUc  and  Necropolitan  Gates, 
■od  a  few  years  since  three  granite  columns.  They 
■en  mriy  opposite  the  Uceqne  of  St.  Athanasius, 
odwen  perhaps  the  kist  remnants  of  the  colonnade 
akith  lined  the  High  Street.  (From  this  mosque 
««  takes,  in  1801,  the  earcophagns  of  green 
''"ecia  whkh  is  now  in  the  Brituh   Museum.) 

Cota  December,  1841,  there  was  also  on  the  road 
to  the  iiineita  Gate  the  base  of  another 
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rimihr  colmnn.  Bnt  these,  as  well  as  other  rem- 
nants of  the  capital  of  the  Ptolemies,  have  diaap> 
peared ;  although,  twenty  years  ago,  the  intersection 
of  its  two  main  streets  was  distinctly  vimble,  at  w 
point  near  the  Frank  Square,  and  not  very  far  firom 
the  Catholic  convent.  Excavatinu  in  the  Old 
Town  occasionally,  indeed,  bring  to  light  parts  of 
statues,  large  columns,  and  fragments  of  masonry : 
but  the  groimd-plan  of  Alexandreia  is  now  pro- 
bably loet  irretrievably,  as  the  ruins  have  been  con- 
verted into  building  materials,  without  note  being 
taken  at  the  time  of  the  site  or  character  of  the 
remnants  removed.  Vestiges  of  baths  and  other 
buildings  may  be  traced  along  the  inner  and  outer 
bay;  and  numerous  tanks  are  still  in  use  which, 
formed  part  of  the  cisterns  that  supplied  tlie  city 
with  Nile-water.  They  were  often  of  considerable 
size;  were  built  under  the  houses;  and,  being  arched 
and  coated  with  a  thick  red  plaster,  have  in  many 
cases  remained  perfect  to  tUs  day.  One  set  of 
these  reservoirs  runs  parallel  to  the  eastern  issue  of 
the  Mahmoodeh  Canal,  which  nearly  represents  the 
old  Canobic  Canal;  others  are  found  in  the  convents 
which  occupy  part  of  the  site  of  the  Old  Town; 
and  others  again  are  met  with  below  the  mound  of 
Pompe/s  Pillar.  The  descent  into  these  chambers 
is  either  by  steps  in  the  side  or  by  an  opening  in  the 
roof,  through  which  the  water  is  drawn  up  by 
(opes  and  buckets. 

The  meet  striking  remains  of  ancient  Alexandreia 
are  the  Obelisks  and  Pompey's  Pillar.  The  former 
are  tmiversslly  known  by  the  inappropriate  name  of 
"  Cleopatra's  Needles."  The  fame  of  Cleopatra.has 
preserved  her  memory  among  the  illiterate  Arabs, 
who  regard  her  as  a  kind  of  enchantress,  and  ascribe 
to  her  many  of  the  great  works  of  her  capital, — the 
Pharos  and  Heptastadium  included.  Meselleh  is,' 
moreover,  the  Arabic  word  for  "  a  packing  Needle," 
and  is  given  generally  to  obelisks.  The  two  columns, 
however,  which  bear  thb  appellation,  are  red  granite 
obelisks  which  were  brought  by  one  of  the  Caesars 
from  Heliopolis,  and,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxvi.  9), 
were  set  up  in  front  of  the  Sebaste  or  Caesarinm. 
They  are  about  57  paces  apart  from  each  other:  one 
is  still  vertical,  the  other  has  been  thrown  down. 
They  stood  each  on  two  steps  of  white  limestone. 
The  vertical  obelisk  is  73  feet  high,  the  diameter  at 
its  base  is  7  feet  and  7  inches;  the  &llen  obelisk 
has  been  mutilated,  and,  with  the  same  diameter,  is 
shorter.  The  latter  was  presented  by  Mohammed 
All  to  the  English  government:  and  the  propriety  of 
its  removal  to  England  has  been  discussed  during 
the  present  year.  Pliny  ({.  c.)  ascribes  them  to  an 
Egyptian  king  named  Mesphres:  nor  is  he  altogether 
wrong.  The  Pharaoh  whose  oval  they  exhitnt  was- 
the  third  Tliothmes,  and  in  Manetho's  list  the  first 
andsecondThothme8(18th  Dynasty:  Kenrick,Tol.ii. 
p.  199)  are  written  as  Mesphra-Thothmosis.  Ra- 
meses  III.  and  Osirei  II.,  his  third  successor,  have 
also  their  oval9  upon  these  obelisks. 

Pompey's  Pillar,  as  it  is  erroneously  termed,  is  de- 
nominated by  tlie  Arabs  Amood  i  $ou>ari;  sari  or  $o- 
tnari  being  applied  by  them  to  any  lofty  monument 
which  suggests  the  image  of  a  "  mast"  It  might 
more  properly  In  termed  Diocletian's  Pillar,  since  a 
statue  of  that  emperor  once  occupied  its  summit,  com- 
memcnating  the  capture  of  Alexandreia  in  A.  d.  297, 
after  an  ol»tinate  siege  of  eight  months.  Tbet>tal 
height  of  this  column  is  98  feet  9  inches,  the  shaft 
is  73  feet,  the  circumference  29  feet  8  mches,  and 
the  diameter  at  the  top  of  the  capital  is  16  fast  (k 
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inches.  The  shaft,  capital,  and  pedestal  are  ap- 
pareatlj  of  different  ages;  the  latter  are  of  very  in- 
ierior  workmanship  to  the  shaft.  The  sabetructions 
of  the  ooliunn  are  fragments  of  older  monnments,  and 
the  name  of  Psammeticbns  with  a  few  hierogl^rphics 
k  insciibed  npon  them. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Pompey's  Pillar  is  very 
daabtfiil.  It  has  been  derired  from  Vloinraiot, "  con- 
dncting,"  nnce  the  colomn  served  for  a  land-mark. 
In  the  inscription  copied  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
and  Ur.  Salt,  it  is  sUted  that  "  PabUns,  the  Eftrch 
of  Egypt,"  erected  it  in  honour  of  Diocletian.  For 
Piiblius  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  "  Pompeios." 
The  Pillar  originally  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  paved 
area  beneath  the  level  of  the  grouid,  like  so  many 
«f  the  later  Roman  memorial  columns.  The  pave- 
ment, however,  has  long  been  broken  up  and  carried 
away.  If  Arabian  traditions  may  be  tmsted,  this 
now  solitary  Pillar  once  stood  in  a  Stoa  with  400 
others,  and  formed  part  of  the  peristyle  of  the  an- 
cient SerapeioD. 

Kext  in  interest  are  the  Catacombs  or  rsmains  of 
the  ancient  Necropolis  beyond  the  Western  Gate. 
The  appraaeb  to  this  cemetery  was  through  vineyards 
and  gardens,  which  both  Athenaeus  and  Strabo  cele- 
brate. The  extent  of  the  Catacombs  is  remarkable: 
they  are  cat  partly  in  a  ridge  of  sandy  calcareous 
■tone,  and  partly  in  the  calcareous  rode  that  faces 
the  sea.  They  all  communicate  with  the  sea  by 
narrow  vaolts,  and  the  most  spacious  of  them  is 
about  3830  yds.  SW.  of  Pompey's  Pillar.  Their 
style  of  decoration  is  purely  Greek,  and  in  one  of 
the  chambers  are  a  Doric  entabUttire  and  mould- 
ings, which  evince  no  decline  in  art  at  the  period  of 
their  erectioD.  Several  tombs  in  that  direction,  at 
the  water's  edge,  and  some  even  bek>w  its  level,  are 
entitled  "  Boffni  di  Cleopatra." 

A  more  particular  account  of  the  Ruiru  ofAlex- 
andrtia  will  be  found  in  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's 
Topotfrapkg  of  Thibet,  p.  380,  seq.,  and  his  Haad- 
Bookfor  Travellert  inEggpt,  pp.  7 1 — 100,  Murray, 
1847.  Besides  the  reiigrences  already  given  for 
Alezandreia,  its  topography  and  history,  the  follow- 
ing writers  may  be  consulted :  —  Strab.  pi  791,  seq. ; 
Ptol.  ir.  5.  §  9,  vii.  5.  §§  13,  14,  &c.  See.;  Diod. 
zvii.  52;  Pansan.  v.  21,  viii.  33;  Arrian,  £xp. 
Alex.  lii.  1.  §  5,  seq.;  Q.  Gortius,  ir.  8.  § 2,  z.  10. 
§20;  Plat.  AIkc.  26;  Mela,  i.  9.  §9;  Plin.  v.  10, 
11;  Amm.  Marc.  xzii.  16;  It.  Anton,  pp.  57,  70; 
Joeeidi.  £.  /.  ii.  28 ;  Polyb.  zzziz.  14 ;  Caesar,  B.  C. 
iiLlla.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ALEXANDBEIA  (4  'IA*iirtptia).  Besides  the 
celebrated  Alezandreia  mentioned  above,  there  were 
several  other  towns  of  this  name,  founded  by  Alez- 
ander  or  his  suooesson. 

1.  In  Abachosia,  also  called  Alexandropolis,  on 
the  river  Arachotus;  its  site  is  nnloiowu.  (Amm. 
Hare  zziii.  6.) 

2.  In  Ariana  (4  in  'Aplois,  or  Alezandreia  Anon 
as  Pliny,  vi.  17,  names  it),  the  chief  city  of  the 
country,  now  Herat,  the  capital  of  JTAonuson,  a 
town  which  has  a  considerable  trade.  The  tradition 
is  that  Alexander  the  Great  founded  this  Alezandreia, 
but  like  others  of  the  name  it  was  probably  only  so 
called  in  honour  of  him.  (Strab.  pp.  514,  516,  723; 
Amm.  Marc  zxiu.  6.) 

3.  In  Bactriana,  a  town  in  Bactriaoa,  near 
Bactra  (Steph.  Byz.). 

4.  In  Carmajiia,  the  capital  of  the  conntiy,  now 
Kenmm.    (Amm.  Marc,  zziii.  6.) 

5.  Ao  leavu  (4  nar'  'Wroy;   AUxandremn, 
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lehendermi),  a  tovm  oo  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  d 
Issus,  and  probably  on  or  cloee  to  the  site  of  the 
Hyriandrus  of  Xenophon  (^Anab.  l  4),  and  Arriaa 
(^Andb.  ii.  6).  It  seems  probable  that  the  place  rr- 
ceived  a  new  name  in  honour  of  Alexander.  S(6> 
pbanus  mentions  both  Myriandrus  and  Alezandreia oj 
Cilicia,  by  whicii  he  means  this  place;  but  this  dna 
not  prove  that  there  were  two  towns  in  hia  time. 
Both  Stephanus  and  Strabo  (p.  676)  place  this  AJex^ 
andreia  in  Cilicia  [Amakus].  A  place  called  Jacobs 
Well,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lektndenm,  has  bee^ 
supposed  to  be  the  site  of  Myriandrus  (^Ltmdon  Geog. 
Joum.  vol. vii.  p.  414);  but  no  proof  is  given  of  this 
assertion.  Itkenderun  is  about  6  miles  SSW.  of  tha 
Pylae  Ciliciae  direct  distance.  [Amamcs.]  T^ 
place  is  unhealthy  in  summer,  and  contained  only 
sizty  or  seventy  mean  booses  when  Niebohr  visited 
it;  but  in  recent  times  it  is  said  to  have  inqarovcdj 
(Xiebuhr,  Reaebetchreibimg,  ToL  iii.  p.  19 ;  Lomim 
Geoj.  JoBm.  vol.  z.  p.  5U.)  I 

6.  Oxia:(A.    [Soqdiaka.] 

7.  In  PaKOPAMISUS.      [PAltOPAMOADAIt.} 

8.  Troas  ('AA<{di^ta  4  Tpcias),  aometima 
called  simply  AJexandreia,  and  sometimes  Troas(Actsi 
Apost.  zvi  8),  now  EtH  Stambul  or  Old  Sttmbtl, 
was  situated  on  the  coast  of  Troas,  opposite  to  the 
south-eastern  point  of  the  island  of  Tenodos,  and 
north  of  Assos.  It  was  founded  by  Antigonos,  one 
of  the  most  able  of  Alexander's  snocessors,  under  the 
name  of  Antigoneia  Troas,  and  jfeopled  with  settkn 
from  Scepsis  and  other  neighbouring  towns-  It  was 
improved  by  Lysimachus  king  of  Tfaiaoe,  aad  named 
Alezandreia  Troas ;  but  both  names,  Antigonda,  and 
AJexandreia,  appear  on  some  coins.  It  was  a  ikn- 
risbing  place  under  the  Buman  empire,  and  had  re- 
ceived a  Roman  colony  when  Strabo  wrote  (p.  593), 
which  was  sent  in  the  time  of  Angastns,  as  the 
name  Cou  Ava.  Troas  on  a  coin  shows,  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian  an  aqueduct  several  miles  in 
length  was  constructed,  partly  at  the  expense  of 
Herodes  Atticos,  to  bring  water  to  the  city  from  Ids. 
Many  of  the  supports  of  the  aqnednct  still  remain, 
but  all  the  archea  are  broken.  The  mina  of  this 
dty  cover  a  large  surface.  Chandler  says  that  the 
walls,  the  largest  part  of  which  remain,  are  several 
miles  in  drcnmference.  The  remains  of  the  Thennae 
or  baths  are  very  considerable,  and  doubtless  belang 
to  the  Soman  period.  There  is  Uttle  marble  <sa  the 
site  of  the  city,  for  the  materials  have  been  cartini 
off  to  build  houses  and  public  edifices  at  Constanti- 
Dople.     The  phice  is  now  nearly  deserted. 

There  is  a  story,  perhaps  not  worth  mnch,  that  the 
dictator  Caesar  thought  of  transfiirring  the  seat  of 
empire  to  tliis  Alezamlreia  or  to  Dinm  (Suet.  Cost. 
79);  and  some  writers  have  conjectured  that  Au- 
gustus had  a  like  design,  as  may  be  iniemd  fivm 
file  words  of  Horace  (Carm.  iii.  3.37,  &c).  It  may 
be  true  that  Constantine  thought  Mf  Alezandreia 
(Zosim.  iL  30)  tot  his  new  capital,  but  in  the  end 
he  made  a  better  selection. 

9.  Ultima  ('AA<{<ii>Spcu>  iitxirii,  or  'AXtfai-- 
tfiaxirra,  Apjrian,  Syr.  57),  a  dty  founded  ammifr 
the  Scythians,  according  to  Appian.  It  was  founded 
by  Alezander  npon  the  Jaxartes,  which  the  Grwki 
called  the  Tanais,  as  a  bulwark  against  the  easten 
barbarians  The  colonists  were  Hellenic  mertxnarits, 
Macedonians  who  were  past  service,  and  some  of  the 
adjacent  barbarians :  the  dty  was  60  stadia  in  circuit 
(Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  1.  3;  Curtius,  viL  6.)  There  b 
no  evidence  to  determine  the  exact  site,  which  may 
be  that  of  Kkodjend,  as  some  suppose.      [G.  L.] 
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ALEXASDBI  ARAE  or  COLUMNAE  (o( 
'MifirlpM  0ttiAol).  It  ma  i  weD-known  ciutom 
of  ih«  aodoit  cmqncrora  from  Scsoetm  downwaid* 
to  auk  their  pngiws,  «nd  especUUy  its  iiirthest 
bio,  hf  monnniaits;  ind  thns,  in-Central  Am, 
an  the  rirer  Jaaute*  (^SUuxm),  there  were  ahown 
iJtan  cf  HcrcalM  and  Bsechiu,  Cyrus,  Swrijninii 
ai  Uexmia.  (Plio.  vi.  16.  s.  18;  Solin.  49.) 
PEut  adds  tJbat  Aiexmndei's  aoMien  snppoaed  the 
Juiita  to  be  the  Tmiuils,  and  Ptolemy  (Ui.  5.  §  36) 
•ctoaSf  jium  altars  of  Alexander  un  the  tme 
limit  {Dm),  which  Ammianiu  Uarcellinus 
(aa.  8),  cinTisg  the  oonfiuicn  a  step  farther, 
tnufai  to  the  BocTstbenes.  (Ukert,  yoL  iiL  pt.  2, 
Ff  S8, 40, 71, 191,  196.)  Respecting  Alexanders 
>lan  in  In£a,  see  Utpuasis.  [P.  S.] 

AXGIDDS  ('AAyiSos),  a  moontaia  of  Lstiom, 
tnaa^  part  of  the  mkanio  gnmp  of  the  Alban 
Hill,  Aoigh  detadied  £nan  the  centnl  nunmit,  the 
Um  Albmiis  or  Momie  Ctao,  and  separated,  as 
kD  from  that  as  baa  the  Tnscnlan  hills,  bj  an 
dented  nOej  of  eooriderable  breadth.  The  extent 
ii  wliidi  the  name  was  applied  is  not  certain,  bat  it 
Ktsa  ts  ban  been  a  genecal  appellation  for  the 
satk-enteni  portioo  of  the  Alban  gronp,  tsther  than 
that  of  a  paiticalir  maniitain  smnrait.  It  is  ceie- 
batad  )if  Hotaoe  lor  its  black  woods  of  holm-oaks 
(i^rae/erad  fnmdi*  »  Algido),  and  for  its  oold 
lal  manT  clinute  {msali  Algido,  Cam.  L  21.  6, 
u.  33. 9,  ir.  4.  58):  but  its  lower  slopes  became 
i&mds  much  frequented  bj  the  Boman  nobles 
»  a  ;lHe  of  aammer  retirement,  whence  Siliasltali- 
m  gm  it  the  epthet  of  amoma  Algida  (SU 
IaLxS.S36;  Uaitia],  X.  30.  6).  It  has  now  rerr 
■0^  nasmed  its  ancient  aspect,  and  is  covered  with 
irme  brats,  which  are  faequently  the  haunts  of 

At  m  eariier  period  it  plaTS  an  important  part  in 
tk  liiieoiT  of  Roine,  being  the  theatre  of  nnmberleaa 
(ofictB  between  the  Bonians  and  Aeqnians.  It  is 
M  dtar  wbetbo'  it  was — as  snppoaed  b;  Dionjsias 
(l  11),  vbo  is  followed  by  Niebnhr  (vol.  iL  p.  258) 
— <Kr  bcfaided  in  the  proper  territories  of  the 
It^am:  the  expressions  of  Liry  would  cratainly 
'oitaaemtmyconchuion:  but  it  was  continaany 
Ktspied  by  them  m  an  adranced  post,  which  at  once 
wand  tlieir  ovn  eanununi£ati<His  with  the  Volscians, 
ui  iatenepted  those  of  the  Romans  and  Latins  with 
M  affiea  the  Hemieans.  The  elevated  plain 
>U  aeparated  it  firan  the  Toscolan  hills  thus 
Imoe  their  habitual  field  of  battk.  (Liv.  iii.  2, 
ia,U.&e.:  Dioii.HaLz.2I,xL3,  23,  &c.;Ovid, 
fait.  Ti.  721.)  Of  the  exploiU  of  which  it  was  the 
nae,  the  most  celebrated  are  the  victory  of  Cindn- 
•ataa  «er  the  Aeqnians  nnder  Cloelias  Gracchus, 
B  >.c  458,  sod  that  of  Postnmius  Tnbertns,  in 
t-c  4!8,  onr  the  comUned  forces  of  the  Aeqnians 
mi  Valacians.  The  last  occasion  on  which  we  find 
'^  faun  feo|ile  encamniiig  on  Ht.  Algidns,  was  in 
«-C.415. 

la  Kreral  paasafres  Dionynns  speaks  of  a  town 
>™d  Algidus,  but  Livy  nowheie  alludes  to  the 
**ii>aa  of  such  a  place,  nor  does  his  narrative 
•^  rf  the  Boppoeition:  and  it  is  probable  that 
IIotbib  has  miataki-n  the  language  of  the  an- 
■»i>^  and  rendered  "m  Algido"  by  drw<iA«  'AX- 
"iflr-  (Dimya.x.21,  xL3;  Steph.B.s.K.'AA^i- 
J^jniahly  copies  Dionyains.)  In  Strabo's  time, 
"'*'''',  it  ia  certain  that  there  was  a  small  town 
(nXixmr)  of  the  name  (Strab.  p.  237):  but  if 
»« can  oonatme  hia  words  strictly,  this  must  have 
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been  lower  down,  on  the  •oathem  slope  of  the  hill; 
and  was  probably  a  growth  of  Utter  times.  It  was 
situated  on  the  Via  Latina;  and  the  gorge  or  narrow 
pass  thnmgh  which  that  road  emerged  from  the  hills 
is  still  called  la  Cava  delf  AgHo,  the  latter  word 
being  evidently  a  corruption  rf  Algidus.  (Nibby, 
Dmtorm  <2i  Roma,  toL  L  pi.  123.) 

We  find  mention  in  very  early  times  of  a  temple 
of  Fortime  on  Ht.  Algidus  (Liv.  xxi.  62),  and  we 
learn  also  that  the  mountain  itself  was  sacred  to 
Diana,  who  appears  to  have  had  there  a  temple  of 
ancient  celebrity.  (Hor.  Carm.  Sate.  69.)  Exist- 
ing remains  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  peaks  of  the 
ridge  are  referred,  with  much  probability,  to  this 
temple,  which  appears  to  have  stood  on  an  elevated 
platform,  supjiorted  by  terraces  and  walla  of  a  very 
massive  construction,  giving  to  the  whole  much  oif 
the  character  of  a  fortress,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Captol  at  Rome.  These  remains 
— which  are  not  easy  of  access,  aa  account  of  the 
dense  woods  with  which  they  are  aurrouDded,  and 
hence  appear  to  have  been  unknown  to  earlier  writers 
— are  described  by  Gell  (  Topography  of  Some,  p. 
42)  and  Nibby  {Dmtorjti  di  Roma,  vol.  i.  p.  121), 
bat  more  fully  and  accurately  by  Abeken  (Jft'Uel- 
/tafien,  p.  S15>  [E.H.B.] 

ALINDA  ('AAu«a:  Elk.  'AAu^eis),  a  city  of 
Caria,  which  was  surroidered  to  Alexander  by  Ada, 
qaeen  of  Caria.  It  was  one  of  the  strongest  places 
inCaria(Arrian.  .ilnai.  i.  23;  Strab.  p.657).  Its 
position  seems  to  be  properly  fixed  by  Fellows  (^Dit- 
coveria  in  Lgcia,  p.  58)  at  Demmargee-deraty, 
between  Arab  Hissa  and  Ksrpuslee,  on  a  steep 
rock.  He  fbond  no  inscriptions,  but  out  of  twenty 
copper  coins  obtained  heie  five  had  the  epigrajdi 
Alinda.  [G.  L.] 

ALIPHEllA  (^AXi^pa,  Pans.;  Aliphera,  Liv. ; 
'AXl^ifo,  Polyb.:  £th.  'AXi^pevs,  'AAi^fKuiii,  on 
coins  AAWEIPEON,  Aliphiiaens,  Plin.  iv.  6.  s.  10. 
§  22),  a  town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Cynuria, 
said  to  have  been  boilt  by  Aliphems,  a  son  of  Lycaon, 
was  situated  upon  a  steep  and  lofty  hill,  40  stadia  S. 
of  the  Alpheius  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Elis.  A 
large  number  of  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Mega- 
lopolis upon  the  ibundation  of  the  latter  dty  in 
B.  c.  371 ;  bat  it  still  continued  to  be  a  pkce  of 
some  importance.  It  was  ceded  to  the  Eleans  by 
Lydiades,  when  tyrant  of  Megalopolis;  but  it  was 
t^en  fioii  them  by  Philip  in  the  Social  War,  b.  c. 
219,  and  restored  to  Megalopolis.  It  contained 
temples  of  Asclepius  and  Athena,  and  a  celebrated 
bronze  statue  by  Uypotodorus  of  the  Utter  goddess, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  bom  here.  There  are 
still  considerable  remains  of  this  town  on  the  hill  of 
Nerdvilaa,  which  has  a  tabular  summit  about  300 
yards  long  in  the  direction  of  E.  and  W.,  100  yards 
broad,  and  surroiuded  by  remains  of  Hellenic  walls. 
At  the  south-eastern  angle,  a  part  rather  higher 
than  the  rest  formed  an  acropolis:  it  was  about 
70  yards  long  and  half  as  much  broad.  The  walls 
are  built  of  polygonal  and  regular  masonry  inter- 
mixed. (Pans.  vin.  3.  §  4,  26.  §  5,  27.  §§  4,  7; 
Polyb.  iv.  77,  78;  Liv.  xxviii.  8;  Steph.  B.  «.  r.; 
Leake,  Mono,  vol  ii.  p.  72,  seq.;  Vats,  Rtisen  im 
Pelopotma,  toL  i.  p.  102 ;  Cnrtins,  Pehponnesos, 
vol.  i.  p.  361,  seq.) 

ALl'SO  or  ALI'SUM  CE^'fw, 'AAewo*- :  per- 
haps EUen,  near  Paderhom),  a  strong  fortress  in 
Germany,  built  by  Dmsus  in  b.  c.  11,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  advantages  which  had  been 
gained,  and  to  have  a  eafc  place  in  wbiih  the  Koniaus 
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night  Dudntuu  dmnselres  against  tbe  Chenuci  and 
Sigambri.  It  was  situated  at  tho  pmnt  where  tbe 
Eliao  emptim  itself  into  tbe  Lapia  (^Liype,  Dion 
Caaa.  liv.  33.)  Tbere  can  be  no  doabt  that  the 
lilace  thoa  described  by  Dion  Casaina  under  the  name 
EAdror,  is  tbe  same  as  tbe  Aliao  mentioned  by 
Vellaos  (ii.  120)  and  Tadtus  (iiim.  ii  7),  and 
which  in  A.  D.  9,  after  the  defeat  of  Varus,  was  taken 
by  tbe  Gennana.  In  A.  D.  15  it  was  reconquered  by 
the  Bcoians;  but  being,  the  year  after,  besieged  by 
the  Germans,  it  was  relieved  by  Gertnanicus.  So 
long  as  the  Bomans  were  involved  in  wars  with  tbe 
Germans  in  their  own  country,  Aliao  was  a  place  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  a  military  road  with 
strong  fortifications  kept  up  the  ccmnecfion  between 
Aliso  and  the  Rhine.  The  name  of  the  place  was 
probably  taken  from  the  little  river  Eliso,  on  whose 
bank  it  stood.  The  'AA«iro»  (in  Ptolemy  ii.  1 1)  is 
probably  onlyanother  form  of  the  name  of  this  fortress. 
Much  has  been  written  in  modem  times  upon  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Aliso,  and  diflerent  results  have 
been  arrived  at ;  but  frmn  the  accurate  description  of 
Dion  Cassius,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  vil- 
lage of  £lten,  about  two  miles  from  Paderbom,  sitn- 
ated  at  the  confluence  of  the  >4<ine  (Eliso)  and  Xtppe 
(Lnpia),  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Aliso.  (Ledebur, 
J>(u  Land  u.  Volt  der  BrucUrer,  p.  309,  foil.; 
W.  E.  Giefers,  De  Aluoiu  Caitello  Commentatio, 
Crefcld,  1844,  8vo.)  [L.a] 

AXIIJM.      [ACEOBEIA.] 

ALLA'RIA('AAAapia:  £ti.  'AXAapufrqs),  a  city 
of  Crete  of  uncertain  site,  of  which  coins  are  extant, 
bearing  on  the  obverse  the  bead  of  ?allas,  and  on 
the  reverse  a  figure  of  Heracles  standing.  (Polyb. 
ap.  Stcph.  B.  t.  V.) 


com  OP  AIXABIA. 

AXLTA  or  AXIA*  (4  'AXlas,  Rut)  a  small 
river  which  flows  into  the  Tiber,  on  its  left  bank, 
about  1 1  miles  N.  of  Rome.  It  was  on  its  banks 
that  tbe  Romans  sustained  the  memorable  defeat  by 
the  Gauls  under  Brcnnus  in  b.  c.  390,  which  led  to 
the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  bar- 
barians. On  this  account  the  day  on  which  the 
battle  was  fought,  tbe  16th  of  July  (xv.  Kid.  Sex- 
tiles),  .called  the  Die»  ABiauit,  was  ever  after  re- 
garded as  disastrous,  and  it  was  forhidden  to  trans- 
act any  public  business  on  it.  (Liv.  vi.  I,  28; 
Viig.  .4en.  vii.  717;  Tae.nitt.  ii.91;  \uT.d»L.L. 
Ti.  §  32;  Lncan.  vii.  408;  Cic.  £p.  ad  Alt  ix.  5; 
Kal.  Amitem.  ap.  OrelL  Inter,  vol.  ii.  p.  394.) 
A  few  years  later,  B.C.  377,  the  Praenestines  and 
their  allies,  during  a  war  with  Rome,  took  np  a 
position  on  the  Allia,  trusting  that  it  would  prove 
of  eril  omen  to  their  adversaries;  but  their  hopes 


*  According  to  Niebubr  (vol.  iL  p.  533,  not.) 
the  correct  form  is  Alia,  but  the  ordinary  form 
Allia  is  supported  by  many  good  MSS.,  and  retained 
by  the  most  recent  editor  of  Livy.  The  note  of 
Servius  {ad  Aen.  vii.  717)  is  certainly  founded  on 
tk  misconception. 
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were  tleodved,  and  they  were  totallf  defeated  ^ 
the  dictator  Cincinnatns.     (Liv.  Ti.  2S ;  Entnp.  ii. 
2.)     The  situation  of  this  celebrated,  bat  insignifi- 
cant, stream  is  marked  with  onusnal   precisioii  !n 
Livy:  "Aegre  (hostibns)  ad  undedmuin  lapidm 
occunnm  est,  qna  flnmen  Allia  Crustnmini*  mooti- 
bns  praealto  deflnens  alveo,  hand  multtun  infia  viun 
Tiberino  amni  miscetur."  (v.  37.)     Tbe  Gaok  wen 
advancing  upon  Rome  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  "  via"  here 
mentioned  is  the  Via  Salaria,  and  the    oorrectnea 
of  the  distance  is  coufirmed  by  Phitarch(Caan?t.l6), 
who  reckons  it  at  90  stadia,  and  by  Eutropios  (L  20), 
while  Vibius  Seqnester,  who  places  it  at   14  ndln 
from  Rome  (p.  3),  is  an  authority  of  no  Talne  ao 
such  a  point.     Notn-ithstanding  this  accorate  de- 
scription, tbe  identification  of  the  river  designated 
has  been  tbe  subject  of  much  doubt  and  discossian, 
principally  arising  fiom  the  drcumstance  that  there 
is  no  stream  which  actually  crosses  the  Via  Salens 
at  the  reqmred  distance  from  Rome.       Indeed  tfar 
only  two  streams  which  can  in  any  degree  d<»en-e 
tbe  title  of  rivers,  that  flow  into  this  part  of  tbe 
Tiber,  are  the  Rio  del  Mouo,  which   crosses  the 
modem  road  at  the  Otieria  del  Gritto  about  18  miles 
from  Rome,  and  the  Fotn.di  Conca,  which  rises  at 
a  phw»  called  Conca  (near  the  site  ci  Ficalea), 
abont  13  miles  from  Rome,  but  flows  in  a  southed/ 
direction  and  crosses  the  Via  Salaria  at  Malpaami, 
not  quite  7  miles  from  the  city.     The  former  of 
these,  though  supposed  by  Cluverius  to  be  the  AJlia, 
is  not  only  much  too  distant  from  Bixne,  but  does 
not  correspond  with  tbe  description  of  Livy,  as  it 
flows  through  a  nearly  flat  country,  and  its  banlii 
are  low  and  defenceless.     The  Fosto  di  Cauea  w 
the  contrary  is  too  near  to  Rome,  where  it  crosses 
the  road  and  enters  the  Tiber;  on  which  account 
Nibby  and  Gell  have  supposed  the  battle  to  have 
been  fought  higher  np  its  coarse,  above  Tom  di 
S.  Giovanni.    But  the  expressions  of  Livy  above 
cited  and  his  whole  narrative  clearly  prove  that  be 
conceived  the  battle  to  have  been  fought  close  to 
the  Tiber,  so  thut  the  Romans  rested  their  left  win^ 
on  that  river,  and  their  right  on  the  Crustmniu 
hills,  protected  by  the  reserve   force    which  wis 
posted  on  one  of  those  hills,  and  against  which 
Brennus  directed  his  first  attack.    Both  these  two 
rivers  must  therefore  be  rejected ;  but  between  them 
are  two  smaller  streams  which,  thongh   little  man 
than  ditches  in  appearance,  flow  through  deep  and 
narrow  ravines,  where  they  issue  from   the  bills; 
the  first  of  these,  which  rises  not  far  fronn  the  /<um> 
di  Conea,  crosses  the  road  about  a  mile  beyond 
La  MareigUana,  and   rather  more   than   9  from 
Rome;  the  second,  called  the  Scolo  del  Casak,  about 
3  miles   inrther  on,  at  a  spot    named   the  /Vmfe 
diPapa,  which  is  just  more  than  12  miles  from 
Rome.     The  choice  must  lie  between  these  two,  -i 
which  the  former  has  been  adopted  by  Holstcnius 
and  Westphal,  but  the  hitter  has  on  the  whole  the 
beet  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  Allia.    It 
coincides   in   all  respects  with  Livy's  description, 
except  that  the  dbtance  is  a  mile  too  great;  but  the 
difference  in  the  other  case  is  greater,  and  the  cor- 
respondence in  no  other  respect  more  satisfactory. 
If  it  be  objected  that  the  little  brook  at  Fonte  di 
Papa  is  too  trifling  a  stream  to  have  earned  snrh 
an  immortal  name,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
very  particular  manner  in  which  Livy  describes  the 
locality,   sufficiently  shows    tliat  it  was   not  oce 
necessarily  familiar  to  his  readers,  nor  does  any 
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I  of  tk  ma  Alltt  occur  at  a  bter  period 
tf  Bamu  lii»tiX7.  (ClnTer.  Jbd.  p.  709;  tiolsten. 
Aliitot.  f.  12';  Wntphal,  JiomscJit  Kampagnt, 
p.  127;  GelTs  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  44 — 48;  Nibby, 
Itmtorm  £  Bom,  niL  i.  p.  125;  Beichud,  7^ 
mr.  rapoyr.) 

ALLITAE  CAAAi^  Stiab 
PloL,  £tL  ASifiuias:  Ali/e),  a  city  of  Sanmiom, 
ntoated  in  tbenUej  of  the  Ynltnnins,  at  the  foot  of 
the  httj  nwoBtam  group  now  called  the   Monte 
JtaUte.    It  WIS  doae  to  the  fiootiera  of  Campania, 
and  ia  eminiexated  amcmg  the  CampaBian  cities  bj 
Ffinr  (iii.  S.  9),  and  by  Silini  Italictu  (viil  937); 
but  titiaboexpraelj  calls  it  a  Samnite  dty  (p.  238). 
That  it  was  so  at  an  csilier  period  is  certain,  as  we 
Sad  it  repeatedlj  menticDed  in  the  wan  of  the  Bo- 
nus with  that  people.     Thus,  at  the  breaking  ont 
el  the  Saxoi  Sainnite  War,  in  B.  c  326,  it  was  one 
of  the  fint  places  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Boans:  who,  however,  sobseqaently  lost  it,  and  it 
was  retaken  I7  C.  Msrcius  Rntilos  in  B.C.  310. 
Apia,  in  B.  c.  307,  a  deciidve  victory  over  the 
Ssmoitee  was  gained  by  the  proconsul  Fabins  be- 
oeub  its  walb.    (Ur.  viiL  25,  ix.  38,  42;  Diod. 
IS.  35.)    Daring  the  Secmd  Panie  War  its  teiri- 
tay  was  alternately  tiaTened  or  occupied  by  the 
Btoaos  and  by  Hannibal  (Lir.  xxii.  13,  17,  18, 
lani.  9%  but  no  mentiai  is  made  of  the  town  itself. 
Stnha  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  few  cities  of  the 
ianmites  which  had  snrrired  the  calamities  of  the 
S«i>l  War:  and  we  Icam  from  Cicero  that  it  pos- 
saaed  an  eiitaiye  and  fertile  territory  in  the  valley 
of  the  Voltnniiis,  which  appears  to  hare  adjoined 
tliat  of  Verafrmn.    (/Vo  Plane.  9,  de  Leg.  Agr. 
n.  2S.)     According    to    the    Liber    Coloniarum 
(p.  231),  a  ookny  was  established  there  by  the 
triamvin,  and  its  colonial  rank,  though  not  men- 
tiaied  by  Pliny,  is  confinned  by  the  evidence  of 
CMriptiaB.    These  also  attest  that  it  continued  to 
be  a  |ilaoe  of  importance  under  the  empire:  and  was 
adanni  with  many  new  public  buildings  under  the 
R^  of  H«/4ri«n.     (Zumpt,   de  Colomit,  p.  335 ; 
ORa./aKr.  140,3887;  Bomanelli,  vol. il  pp.451 
— lit.)    It  n  pkced  by  the  Itineraries  on  the 
i&Kt  nad  ban  Bone  to  Beneventimi  by  the  Via 
Lstiiis,  at  the  distance  of  17  miles  from  Teanum, 
■d  43  bam  Beneventmn;  but  the  latter  nimiber  is 
tstainly  too  laiige.      (Itin.  Ant    pp.  122,  304.) 
The  aiodem  AK/e  is  a  poor  and  decayed  ]dace, 
Ikncli  it  still  retains  an  episcopal  see  and  the  title 
<f  >  dty:  it  occniaes  the  ancient  site,  and  has  pre- 
■md  grot  part  of  its  ancient  walls  and  gates,  as 
nil  as  msnenns  other  vestiges  of  antiquity,  in- 
thdiiig  the  remains  of  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre, 
aad  ctnadsafale  ruins  rf  Thermae,  which  appear  to 
tare  been  eoostmcted  (n  a  most  extensive  and 
tlaSA  scale.    (BtanaoeDi,  L  c:;  Craven,  Abruai, 
*l.i.p.2I.)  [E.  aB.] 

^  AU(yBBOGES('AMM«>ty«>,'AAXMfw7«,and 
'^Mtftytt,  aa  the  Greeks  write  the  name),  a 
CalBe  people,  whose  tenitocy  lay  on  the  east  side  of 
tbe  Khn,  said  chiefly  between  the  Rhone  and  the 
tm  {Iteny.  On  the  west  they  were  bounded  by 
tkeSqnsani(Caes.  £.(r.  L  10).  In  Caesar's  time 
{B.  C.  L  6)  the  Rhodanos,  near  its  outlet  from  the 
hke  Lanamnis,  or  the  lake  of  Geneva,  was  the 
l"uidaiy  between  the  AOobnoges  and  the  Helvetii; 
and  the  faitlKst  town  of  the  AUobroges  on  the  Hel- 
vaie  bolder  was  Geneva,  at  which  place  there  was 
*  nad  ant  the  Bbone  into  the  Helvetic  territory  by 
>lnl{«.   The  Seqaani  wers  the  northern  nogb- 
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boun  of  the  Allobroges,  who  seem  to  have  had  some 
territory  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rhone  above  the 
junction  of  the  Rhone  with  the  Arar  (Snone).  To 
the  south  of  the  AUobroges  were  the  Vocontii.  The 
limits  of  their  territory  may  be  generally  defined  in 
one  direction,  by  a  line  drawn  from  Vienna  (  Vienne) 
on  the  Rhone,  which  was  their  chief  city,  to  Geneva 
on  the  Leman  kke.   Their  land  was  a  wine  countiy. 

The  AUobroges  are  first  mentioned  in  history  as 
having  joined  Hannibal  b.  a  218  in  his  invasion  of 
Italy  (Liv.  xxi.  31).  The  Aedni,  who  were  the 
first  allies  of  Rome  north  of  the  Alps,  having  com- 
pUined  of  the  mcnrsions  of  the  AUobroges  into  their 
territory,  the  AUobroges  were  attacked  and  defeated 
near  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone  by 
Q.  Fabins  Maximus  (b.  c.  121),  who  firom  his  vic- 
tory derived  the  cognomen  AUobrogicus.  Under 
Roman  dominion  they  became  a  more  agricultural 
people,  as  Strabo  describes  them  (p.  185):  most  of 
them  Uved  in  smaU  towns  or  villages,  and  their 
chief  place  was  Vieima.  The  AUobroges  were 
looked  on  with  suspicion  by  their  conquerors,  fur 
though  conquered  they  retained  their  old  animosity ; 
and  their  dislike  of  Roman  dominion  wiU  explun 
the  attempt  made  by  the  conspirators  with  Catiline 
to  gain  over  the  AUobroges  through  some  ambas- 
sadors of  the  nation  who  were  then  in  Rcane  (b.  c 
63).  The  ambassadors,  however,  through  fear  or 
some  other  motive,  betrayed  the  conspirators  (Sail. 
Cat,  41).  When  Caesar  was  governor  of  GaUia, 
the  AUobroges  north  of  the  Rhraie  fled  to  him  for 
protection  against  the  Helvetii,  who  were  then 
marching  through  their  country,  b.  c.  58  (_B.  G.  i. 
II).  The  AUobroges  had  a  senate,  or  some  body 
that  in  a  manner  corresponded  to  the  Roman  senate 
(Cic.  Cat  iiL  5).  In  the  divisian  of  GaUia  under 
Augustus,  the  AUobroges  were  included  in  Narbo- 
nensis,  the  Provinda  of  Caesar  (A  G.  i.  10) ;  and 
in  the  late  divisian  of  Gallia,  they  farmed  the  Vien- 
nensis.  [G.L.] 

ALMA,  ALMUS  fAAfut,  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  30; 
Aurel.  Vict.  EpUom.^,  Probtu ;  Eutrop.  ix.  17; 
Vopiscus,  frfimt,  18),  a  mountain  in  Lower  Pan- 
nonia,  near  Sirmium.  The  two  robber-chieftains 
Bato  made  this  mountain  their  stronghold  during 
the  Dalmatian  insurrection  in  a.  d.  6 — 7.  (^Dict.  of 
Biogr.  art.  Bate.)  It  was  planted  with  vines  by 
the  emperor  Probus  about  A.  d.  280 — 81,  the  spot 
being  probably  recommended  to  him  by  its  contiguity 
to  his  native  town  of  Sirmium.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ALMO,  a  small  river  flowing  into  the  Tiber  on 
its  left  bank,  just  below  the  widls  of  Rome.  Ovid 
caUs  it  "  cursa  brevisomus  Ahno"  {Met  xiv.  329), 
nrom  which  it  is  probable  that  he  regarded  the 
stream  that  rises  from  a  copious  source  tmder  an 
artificial  grotto  at  a  spot  caUed  La  Caffardla  as  the 
true  Ahna  This  stream  is,  however,  joined  by 
others  that  furnish  a  much  larger  supply  of  water, 
one  of  the  most  considerable  rf  which,  called  the 
ifarrtma  degli  Orti,  flows  finm  the  sonrce  near 
Marmo  that  was  the  ancient  Aqua  Ferentina, 
another  is  commonly  known  as  the  Acqua  Santa, 
The  grotto  and  source  already  mentioned  were  long 
regarded,  bnt  certauily  without  foondation,  as  those 
of  Egeria,  and  the  Vallis  Egeriae  was  supposed  to 
be  the  Voile  eklta  Caffardla,  through  which  th 
Ahno  flows.  The  grotto  itself  appears  to  have  been 
constructed  in  imperial  times:  it  contains  a  marble 
figure,  much  mutilated,  which  is  probobly  that  of 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  stream,  or  the  god  Almo. 
(Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  vol.  i.  pp.  157 — 161,  witli 
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Mibby'a  notes ;  Kibbj,  Dmionti  A'  Sema,  vol.  L 
p.  130;  Gell,  T'op.  of  Some,  p.  48;  Bnisees,  Ait- 
tiquitits  of  Some,  toI.  L  p.  107.)  Fran  this 
spot,  whidi  ia  about  itit  s  mile  from  the  church  of 
S.  Sebattiano,  aod  two  miles  from  the  gatea  of 
Borne,  the  Almo  has  a  course  of  between  3  and 
4  miles  to  its  oonflnenoe  with  the  Tiber,  cnssing  oa 
the  way  both  the  Via  Appia  and  the  Via  Ostiensis. 
It  was  at  the  spot  where  it  joins  the  Tiber  that  the 
celebrated  statue  of  Cybele  was  landed,  when  it  was 
brought  from  Pesainus  in  Phrygia  to  Some  in  B.  c. 
304;  and  in  memory  of  this  circumstance  the  sin- 
gular ceremcny  was  observed  of  washing  the  image 
of  the  goddess  herself,  as  well  as  her  sacred  imple- 
ments, in  the  waters  of  the  Almo,  on  a  certain  day 
(6  Kal.  Apr.,  or  the  27th  of  Harc6)  in  every  year: 
a  anperstitioa  which  subsisted  down  to  the  final 
extinction  of  paganism.  (Ov.  Fait.  iv.  337 — 340 ; 
Lncan.  L  600;  Martial  iii.  47.  2;  Sut  SUv.  v.  1. 
222 ;  ai.  Ital.  viii.  365 ;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  3.  §  7.) 
The  little  stream  a{^)ears  to  have  retained  the  name 
of  Almo  as  late  as  the  seventh  century:  it  is  now 
commonly  called  the  Aeqaatacda,  a  name  which  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a  carmption  of  Acqua 
d Appia,  from  its  crossing  the  Via  Appia.  The  spot 
where  it  is  traversed  by  that  road  was  about  1}  mile 
from  the  ancient  Porta  Capena;  but  the  first  r^on 
of  the  city,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  Au- 
gustus, was  extended  to  the  very  bank  of  the  Almo. 
(Pieller,  DU  Segbmea  Some,  p.  2.)       [E.  H.  B.] 

ALMOTIA  ('AA/mWo),  a  distnct  in  Macedonia 
inhabited  by  the  Ai.uopes  ('AA^Mnrtt),  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  early  conquests  of  the  Argive 
colony  of  the  Temenidae.  Leake  supposes  it  to  be 
the  same  country  now  called  Mogkna,  which  bor- 
dered upon  the  ancient  Edetsa  to  Uie  ME.  Ptolemy 
assigns  to  the  Almopes  three  towns,  Horma  COp^a), 
Enropos  (EBfwiroi),  and  Apaalos  ('AifnXoi). 
(Thuc.  iL99;  Stcph.B.«.r.;  Lycophr.  1238;  Ptol. 
iii.  13.  §24;  Leakc,»Vor<A«r»i Greece,  vol  iii.  p.444.) 

ALONTA  ("AAiliTa:  Terek),  one  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  Sarmatis  Asiatica,  flowing  into  the  W.  side 
of  the  Caspian,  S.  of  the  Udon  (otSm,  Kouma), 
which  is  S.  of  the  Bha  (  Volga).  This  order,  given 
by  Ptolemy  (v.  9.  §  12),  seems  sufficient  to  identify 
the  rivers;  as  the  Rha  is  certainly  the  Volga,  and 
the  Kouma  and  Tent  are  the  cmly  large  rivers  that 
can  answer  to  the  other  two.  The  Teret  rises  in 
Jf.  Elbroia,  the  highest  summit  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  after  a  rapid  course  nearly  due  E.  for  350  miles, 
&lls  into  the  Caspian  by  several  months  near  44° 
N.  Ut.  [P.  S.] 

AXOPE  ('AK6vti:  Eth.  'AXowlrtif,  'AKmis). 
1.  A  town  of  PhthioHs  in  Thessaly,  pkced  by  Ste- 
phanas between  Larissa  Cremaste  and  Echinus. 
There  was  a  dispute  among  the  ancient  critics 
whether  this  town  was  tbe  same  as  the  Alope  in 
Homer(//.a682;  Strab.pp.427,432;  Steph.B.«.r.). 

2.  A  town  of  the  Opuntian  Locrians  on  the  coast 
between  Daphnns  and  Cynns.  Its  ruins  have  been 
discovered  by  Gell  on  an  insulated  hill  near  the 
shore.  (Thuc  ii.  26;  Stiab.  p.  426;  ScyL  p.  23; 
Gell,  /<>iier.  p.  233.) 

3.  A  town  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians  of  uncertain 
site.     (Strab.  p.  427.) 

ALO'PECE.     [ATTtcA.] 

ALOPECONNE'SUS  ('AX»ir«ifi(»vij<roi),  a  town 
on  the  western  coast  of  tiie  Thracian  Chersoncsus. 
It  was  an  Aeolian  colony,  and  was  believed  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  settlers  were 
directed  by  an  oracle  to  establish  the  colony,  when; 
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I  they  should  first  meet  a  fisx  with  its  cnb.  (Stfjki 
B.  «.r.;  Scymuns,  29;  Liv.zxxi.  16;  PompiUdi^ 
ii.  2.)  In  the  time  of  the  Hacedonian  MtmAuicti 
it  was  allied  with,  and  under  the  pntection  d 
Athens.  (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  256,  c  AritUier. 
p.  675.)  [L.  S.] 

ALCRUS  CAAwpof :  Eth,  'AXMplnit),  a  town  d 
Macedonia  in  the  district  Bottiaea,  is  placed  br 
Stepbanns  in  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Thenuie 
gulf.  According  to  gcylax  it  was  situated  betmo 
the  Ualiacmon  and  Lydias.  Leake  supposes  it  to 
have  occupied  the  site  of  Paled-Utom,  near  JTo^ 
toiAori  The  town  is  chiefly  known  on  accoont  of 
its  being  the  birthpUuK  of  Ptdemy,  who  osorped 
the  Macedonian  thran*  after  the  murder  of  Ala- 
ander  II.,  son  of  Amyntas,  aad  who  is  usually  callnl 
Ptolemaens  Alorites.  (Scyl.  p.  26  ;  Steph.  B.<.r.: 
Strab.  p.  330;  Leake,  A'or^em  Greece,  voL  iiu 
p.  435,  seq.;  Diet,  of  Biogr.  voL  iii.  p.  568.) 

ALPE'NI  ('AAwTiKol,  Herod,  vii.  176;  'AATi)»i5 
ToAij,  Herod.  viL  216:  Eth.  'AAwqi^f),  a  towv  of 
the  Epicnemidii  Locri  at  the  E.  entrance  of  the  p«s 
of  Thermopylae.     For  details,  see  THERXorrLAE. 

ALPES  (aj  'AAthi  ;  sometimes  also,  but  ratriy 
Tck  'AAs-cuii  JSpi)  and  rd  'AAwia  Jpq),  was  the  dshk 
given  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  times  to  the  ^itat 
chain  cf  mountains — the  most  extensive  and  ldfti«t 
in  Europe, —  which  forms  the  northern  boondsiy  of 
Italy,  separating  that  country  &oni  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many.    They  extend  without  interruption  fiwn  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  between   Massilia  ami 
Genua,  to  that  of  the  Adriatic  near  TWeste,  but  thar 
boundaries  are  imperfectly  defined,  it  being  almftt 
impossible  to  flx  on  any  point  of  demarcation  betweeo 
the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  while  at  the  o])»site 
extremity,  the  eastern  ridges  of  the  Alps,  which 
separate  the  Adriatic  from  the  vallies  of  the  Sact 
and  the  Drate,  are  closely  connected  with  the  lllj- 
rian  ranges  of  mountains,  which  continue   ahnoft 
without  intemiptiiHi  to  the  Black  Sea.     Hence  Pliay 
speaks  of  the  ridges  of  the  Alps  as  mfUxiag  as  they 
descend  into  Ulyricnm  ("  mitescentia  Alpnm  jnpi 
per  medium  Ulyricnm,"  iii.  25.  s.  28),  and  Ueb  goes 
so  &r  as  to  assert  that  the  Alps  ezteind  into  Thnw 
(Mela,  ii.  4).  But  though  there  is  much  plausibility 
in  this  view  considered  as  a  question  of  googrsphicsl 
theory,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  term  was  enr 
familiarly  employed  in  so  extensive  a  sense.    On  the 
other  hand  Strabo  seems  to  consider  the  Jnra  snl 
even  the  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest  in  Swsbis, 
in  which  the  Danube  takes  its  rise,  as  mere  oSwts 
of  the  Alps   (p.  207).     The  name  is  probably  de- 
rived from  a  Celtic  word  Alb  or  Alp,  signifying  " « 
height:"  though  others  derive  it  ftom  an  s4i«*'™ 
Alb  "  white,"  which  is  connected  vrith  the  Latin 
Albas,  and  is  the  root  of  the  name  of  Albion.  (Strab. 
p.  202;  and  see  Armstrong's  GaeKe  Dietionarf-) 

It  was  not  till  a  kte  period  that  the  Greeks  appeaf 
to  have  obtained  any  distinct  knowledge  of  the  Alps, 
which  were  probably  in  early  times  r^arded  as  a 
part  of  the  Bhipaean  mountains,  a  general  sppells- 
tion  for  the  great  mountain  chain,  which  formed  tb« 
extreme  Unit  of  their  geographical  knowledge  to  the 
north.  Lycophron  is  the  earliest  extant  author  who 
has  mentioned  their  name,  which  he  however  erro- 
neously vmtes  2i£Xtu  (^fex.  1361):  and  the  «c- 
count  given  by  Apollonins  Rhodius  (iv.  630,  fol.)t " 
the  sources  of  the  Bhodanus  and  the  Eridanus  jffova 
his  entire  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  these  "^""^ 
The  conquest  of  Cisalpine  Ganl  by' the  Romans,  "iw 
still  more  the  passage  of  Hannibal  over  the  All's 
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bst  dicw  gcDoal  attentiiia  to  the  moantains  in 
qoatioii,  md  Folffaiiis,  who  bad  himself  tisited  the 
(uftiai  of  the  Alpiiie  chain  between  Italj  and  GanI, 
>is  the  fint  to  pve  an  aocoiat*  deacription  of  them. 
SdO  bit  geiigi^>faical  knowledge  of  their  course  and 
mat  «u  nrj  imperfect:  he  jostlj  describes  them 
m  »ii»«iliiig  from  tin  noghboorhood  of  MassiKa  to 
Uk  htad  of  the  Adriatic  gnlf^  but  places  the  sonices 
of  tbeBhms  in  tbs  ndghboorfaood  of  the  latter,  and 
emaka  ^  Aift  and  that  river  as  mnniiig  parallel 
with  <idi  other  bam  NE.  to  SW.  (Polyb.  ii.  14, 
U,ii.47.)  Strabo  mace  conectljr  describes  the 
iifi  M  inning  a  great  cnrve  like  a  bow,  the  con- 
avt  flde  of  whidi  was  tamed  towazds  the  plains  of 
llalf ;  the  foi  of  the  enrre  bong  the  tairitory  of 
tb  Sdsaa,  iriiile  both  extremities  make  a  bend 
nod,  the  one  to  the  Ligmian  shoe  near  Genoa,  the 
other  to  the  head  oC  the  Adriatic.  (Strab.  fp.  128, 
lift.)  He  jostlj  adds  that  throoghoot  this  whole 
eiteBt  tbej  fixnied  a  eontinnoos  chain  or  ridge,  so 
tkt  thtj  might  be  almost  regarded  as  one  moon- 
tmi:  bat  that  to  the  east  and  north  they  sent  oat 
rxriflua  ofihoota  and  minor  ranges  in  difiraent  direc- 
tiaiB.  (Id.  IT.  pi  207.)  Ah^7  prerions  to  the 
time  of  Strabo  the  complete  sabjo^itioa  of  the  A\fioe 
tiiba  \Ff  Angustos,  and  the  craotroction  of  several 
bi|k  rndi  aoeas  the  principal  passes  of  the  chsin, 
■•■d  IS  the  increased  eommercial  interoonne  with 
tk  ostiias  CB  the  otiier  aide,  had  begun  to  render 
Ike Al^  ■<■■■{—- «i-Jy  &mn;«r  to  the  Bomans.  But 
Stab  limself  remarks  (p^  71)  that  their  gecgra- 
tttal  pssitioa  was  still  imperfectlj  known,  and  the 
mn  of  detail  of  which  he  is  guilty  in  describing 
Umb  hDy  emfiim  the  statement.  Ptolemy,  though 
vi^iag  st  a  later  period,  seems  to  hare  been  still 
me  impeiftctly  acquainted  with  them,  as  he  r»- 
pnMBts  the  Mom  Adnla  (the  SU  Gothard  or  Spiii- 
jai)  u  the  point  where  the  chain  takes  its  great 
teal  bom  a  northern  to  an  easterly  direction,  while 
Soils  conectly  assigns  the  territory  of  the  Salaaei 
K  tia  ftint  where  this  change  takes  place. 

As  tbt  Bomans  became  better  acquainted  with 
tb  Alfs,  they  began  to  distingnish  the  difiisent 
pottieBs  of  the  chain  by  Tarious  ap^nllations,  which 
oatjaaed  in  use  under  the  empire,  and  are  still  ge- 
■nSy  algfted  by  geographers.  These  distinctiTe 
•latktiaieasfcUows: 

L  Altis  Mabitijcak  CAAwru  sn^pdXuM,  or  wo- 

lalrt^saii),  theUaritimeAlps,  was  the  name  given, 

{nbUy  fiom  an  early  period,  to  that  portion  of  the 

asp  idiich  abuts  immediately  upon  the  Tyrrhenian 

Get,  betKtn  Marseilles  and  Genoa.  Their  limit  was 

tai  by  some  wiittn  at  the  Portus  Uonoed  or  Mo- 

•an,  imiawfiitely  above  which  rises  a  lofty  headland 

<a  vlaeh  stood  Oie  tiopby  erected  by  Augustus  to 

"— smnnte  the  subjngatioa  of  the  Alpine  tribes. 

[Thfisck  Auaoni.1      Stiabo  however  more 

jefieioatly  icgards  the  iniola  range  along  Uie  coast 

of  Lignria  as  br  as  Vada  Sabfaata  (Vado),  as  be- 

^■psg  to  tfas  Maritime  Alps:  and  this  appears  to 

bm  been  m  accordance  with  the  common  usage  of 

htv  times,  as  we  find  both  the  Intemelii  and  In- 

p<n  generally  reckoned  among  the  Alpine  tribes. 

(Stnb.  1^  aoi,  302;    Liv.  zxviii.  46;  Tac.  Bit. 

i  li;  Vopijc. /Voes^  12.)    From  this  point  as  &r 

IS  the  tirer  Yams  (Tor)  the  mountains  descend 

9*>l>  to  the  lea^boce:  bat  from  the  mouth  of  the 

Vint  they  trend  to  the  north,  and  this  continues  to 

b  tke  directioo  of  the  main  chain  as  &r  as  the  cran- 

t  of  the  Penmne  Alps.     The  only  moun- 

I  in  this  fart  of  the  mnge  of  which  the  ancient 
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names  have  been  preserved  to  ns  are  the  Hom  Cnu, 
in  which  the  Yarns  had  its  source  (Plin.  iii.  4.  s.  5), 
now  called  la  CaiUoU;  and  the  Moss  Yesulcs,  now 
Monte  Vito,  frtxn  which  the  Padus  takes  its  rise. 
(Plin.iiL  16.S.20;  MeU,iL4;  SerT.a<ijlen.x.708.) 
Pliny  calls  this  the  most  lofty  summit  of  the  Alps, 
which  is  far  from  being  correct,  but  its  isolated  cha- 
racter, and  proximity  to  the  plahis  of  Italy,  combined 
with  its  really  great  elevatioo  of  1 1,200  feet  above 
the  sea,  would  readily  convey  this  impressiim  to  an 
unscientific  observer. 

At  a  later  period  of  the  empire  we  find  the  Alpee 
Haritimae  eoostitnting  a  separate  province,  with  its 
own  Procurator  (Orell.  Inter.  2214,  -3331,  6040), 
but  the  district  thus  designated  was  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  limits  just  stated,  as  the  captal  of 
the  province  was  Ebrodnnum  (Embrtm)  in  Gaol. 
(Biicking,  ad  NotiL  Dign.  ppt  473,  488.) 

2.  Au-E8  CoTTTAK,  Or  CoTTiAifAx,  the  Cottian 
Alps,  included  the  next  portion  of  the  chain,  fion 
the  Uons  YesDlos  northward,  extending  apparently 
to  the  neighboorhood  of  the  Mont  Cents,  though 
their  limit  is  not  clearly  defined.  They  derived  their 
name  from  Cottins,  an  Alpine  chieftain,  who  having 
conciliated  the  fiivoar  ami  friendship  of  Augustus, 
was  left  by  him  in  posseesion  of  this  portion  of  the 
Alps,  with  the  title  of  Praefect  His  territory,  which 
comprised  twelve  petty  tribes,  appears  to  have  ex- 
tended from  Ebrodnnnm  or  fminin  in  Gaul,  as  &r 
as  Segusio  or  iSuso  in  Italy,  and  included  the  pass  of 
the  Mont  Genevre,  one  of  the  most  frequented  and 
important  lines  of  communication  betwem  the  two 
countries.  (Strab.  pp.  179, 204;  Plin.  iil  20.  8.S4; 
Tac  Bitt.  i.  61,  iv.  68 ;  Amm.  Marc.  xv.  10.)  The 
territory  of  Cottius  was  nnited  by  Nero  to  the  Soman 
empire,  and  constituted  a  separate  province  under 
the  name  ol  Alpes  Cottiae.  But  after  the  time  of 
Constaotine  tbu  appellation  was  extended  so  as  to 
comprise  the  whole  of  the  province  or  region  of  Italy 
previously  known  as  Lignria.  [LlouKlA.]  (Orell. 
/iwcr.  2156,  3601 ;  Ifolit.  Dign.  iL  p.  66,  and 
Becking,  ad  loe.;  P.  Diae.  ii.  17.)  The  principal 
rivers  which  have  their  sources  in  this  part  of  the 
Alps  are  the  Drf^htia  (i>i«raiioe)  en  the  W. 
and  the  Dubia  {Dora  Bipitria)  on  the  E.,  which 
is  confounded  by  Stiabo  (p.  203)  with  the  river  of 
the  same  name  (now  called  Dora  Baltea)  that  flofws 
through  the  country  of  the  Salassi. 

3.  Alfes  Graiab  (  AAweii  Tpaiiu,  Pt<^)  called 
also  MoNS  Gkaivs  (Tac  Bitt  iv.  68),  was  the  name 
given  to  the  Alps  through  which  lay  the  pass  now 
known  as  the  LiUh  St.  Bernard.  The  precise  ex- 
teat  in  which  the  term  was  employed  cannot  be  fixed, 
and  probably  was  never  defined  by  the  ancients 
themselves ;  but  modem  geograjJiers  generally  i^ard 
it  as  comprising  the  portion  of  the  chain  which  ex- 
tends from  the  Jf on<  Cent*  to  Mont  Blanc.  The 
real  origin  of  the  appellation  is  nnknown;  it  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  some  Celtic  word,  but  the  Romans 
in  later  times  interpreted  it  as  meaning  Grecian,  and 
connected  it  with  the  fiibulous  passage  of  the  Alps 
by  Hercules  on  his  return  fiom  Spain.  In  confirm* 
ation  of  this  it  appears  that  some  ancient  altars 
(probably  Celtic  monuments)  were  regarded  as 
having  been  erected  by  him  upon  this  occasion,  and 
the  mountains  themselves  are  called  by  some  writers 
A1.PE8  Graecax.  (PUn.iii.  20.  s.  24 ;  Amm.  Marc 
XV.  10.  §  9 ;  Petron.  de  B.  C.  144—181 ;  Nep.  Bann. 
3.)  Livyappeara  to  apply  the  name  of"  Cremonisju- 
gnm"to  this  part  of  the  Alpe  (xxL38),  a  nsme  which 
has  been  supposed  t«  he  retained  by  the  Cratamtt,  a 
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inoaoUiiiiiear&J>iilMr.  PCiqr  (xL  42. 1.97)  tons 
tbrai  Alpks  CESTBomcAB  firam  the  Gmnliidi  tribe 
of  the  Centrooes,  who  occapied  their  western  slopes. 
4.  Alpeh  Peshdias,  or  PoEicncAZ,  the  PenniiM 
Alps,  was  the  appeUstion  bf  which  the  Bomuu  de- 
rif^iated  the  loftiest  and  most  central  part  of  the 
chain,  ezteoding  from  the  ifont  Blame  on  the  W.,  to 
the  MonU  Rcua  on  the  E.  The  first  form  of  the 
name  is  eridentlj  the  mzxX  correct,  and  was  derived 
from  the  Celtic  "  Pen'  or  "  Ben,"  a  height  or  snro- 
mit;  hot  the  opinioD  having  (gained  ground  that  the 
pass  of  the  Great  SL  Bernard  over  these  moontains 
was  the  route  porsoed  bj  Hannibal,  the  name  wag 
considered  to  be  connected  with  that  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians ^Poeni),  and  hence  the  form  Poeninae  is 
fieqoentlf  ado|Ked  by  later  writers.  Li»y  himself 
paints  out  Uw  error,  and  adds  that  the  name  was 
lealljr  derived,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  in- 
habitants, from  a  deity  to  whom  an  altar  was  conse- 
crated on  the  summit  of  the  pass,  probably  the  same 
who  was  afterwards  worshipped  by  the  Romans 
themselves  as  Jupiter  Penninus.  (Liv.  xzL  38 ;  Plin. 
Hi  17.  B.  21;  Strab.  p.  205;  Tac  HuU  i.  61,  87; 
Amm.  Hare.  zv.  10;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  x.  13; 
OrelL  Inter,  vol.  i.  p.  104.)  The  limits  of  the 
Pennine  Alps  are  nowhere  very  clearly  designated ; 
bat  it  seems  that  the  whole  upper  valley  of  the 
Khone,  the  modem  Valait,  was  called  Vallis  Poenina 
(see  Orell.  Inter.  211),  and  Ammianos  expressly 
places  the  sources  of  the  Rhone  in  the  Pennine  Alps 
(xv.  II.  §  16),  so  that  the  term  must  have  been 
frequently  applied  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  moan- 
tain  chain  from  the  Mont  Blanc  eastward  as  far  as 
the  St.  Gothard.  The  name  of  Alpes  Lefoxtiab 
from  the  Gaulish  tribe  rf  the  Lepontii,  is  frequently 
applied  by  modem  geographers  to  the  part  of  the 
range  inhabited  by  them  between  the  if  ante  Rota 
and  the  Mont  St.  Gothard,  but  there  is  no  ancient 
authority  for  the  name.  The  "Alpes  Gnuae  et 
Poeninae,"  during  the  later  periods  of  the  Roman 
empire,  constituted  a  separate  province,  which  was 
united  with  Transalpine  Gaul.  Its  chief  towns  were 
Darantasia  and  Ocbidurus.  (Amm.  Mmc  xv.  11. 
§  12;  OrelL  Inter.  3888;  tfot.  Dign.  u.  p.  72; 
Becking,  ad  loe.  p.  472.)  Connected  with  these 
we  find  mentioned  the  Alpes  Atractianae  or  Atrecti- 
■nae,  a  name  otherwise  wholly  unknown. 

5.  The  Al,pes  Rhaeticae,  orRhaetian  Alps.may 
be  comiidered  as  adjoining  the  Pennine  Alps  ou  the 
east,  and  including  the  greater  part  of  the  countries 
now  called  the  Gntont  and  the  Tyrol  Under  this 
more  general  appelUtion  appears  to  have  been  com- 
prised the  mountain  mass  called  Mons  Adula,  in 
which  both  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  place  the  sources  of 
the  Rhine  [Adula  Mons],  while  Tacitus  expressly 
tells  us  that  that  river  rises  in  one  of  the  most  inac- 
cessible and  lofty  mountains  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps. 
(^Oerm.  I.)  The  more  eastern  portion  of  the  Rhae- 
tian Alps,  in  which  the  Atbesis  and  Atagis  have 
their  sources,  is  called  by  Pliny  and  by  various  other 
writers  the  Alpes  Tkidestinae, from  the  important 
city  of  Tridentuin  in  the  Southern  Tyrol.  (Plin.  iii. 
16.  s.  20;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  22;  Flor.  iii.  4.) 

6.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  Alps  from  the  valley 
of  the  Athesis  and  the  pass  of  the  Brenner  to  the 
plains  of  Pannonia  and  the  sources  of  the  Save  appear 
to  have  been  known  by  various  appelhitions,  of  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  detcnnine  the  precise  extent  or  ap- 
plication. The  northern  aim  of  the  chain,  which 
extends  thrun^h  Noricum  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vicuna,  vaa  kmvn  as  tbo  At^PES  Nobicab  (Flor. 
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iii.  4;  Plin.  iii. 35.  s.  28),  while  the  mo(«  soatbrrH 
ran;^,  which  bounds  the  plains  of  Venetia,  and  curvn 
round  the  modem  Frioul  to  the  neighboorbood  d 
Trietle,  was  variously  known  as  the  Axjpks  Cab- 
mcAX  and  Jcuab.  The  former  designaikm,  eir- 
pk>yed  by  Pliny  (I  c),  they  derived  fixm  the  Carri 
who  inhabited  their  moontain  fastnwww :  the  latter, 
which  appears  to  have  became  cnstomary  in  latn 
times  (Tac.  IlitL  iii  8 ;  Amm.  Marc  xxi.  9,  sxii 
16;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  560;  Sex.  Ruf.  Bnviar.  7), 
finn  Julius  Caesar,  who  first  reduced  the  Cani  tg 
subjertico,  and  founded  in  their  territoij  the  towns 
of  Julinm  Camictun  and  Forom  Jnlii,  of  which  tb> 
latter  has  given  to  the  province  its  modem  name  ti 
the  Frioul.  We  find  also  this  part  of  the  Alpe  some- 
times termed  Au-es  Veketae  (Amm.  Marc  xxxi. 
16.  §  7)  from  their  bordering  on  the  prcrrinre  d 
Venetia.  The  mountain  ridge  immediately  abuve 
Trietle,  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic 
from  the  valley  of  the  Save,  and  connects  the  Alp-, 
properly  so  called,  with  the  mountains  of  Dabnstii 
and  Illyricum,  was  known  to  the  Romans  as  HoKS 
OcRA  (Oapa,  Strab.  p.  207;  Ptoi  iii  1.  §  1), 
from  whence  one  of  the  petty  tribes  in  the  nneb- 
bonrhood  of  Tergeste  was  called  the  Sabocrim.  (Plin. 
iii.  20.  s.  24.)  Strabo  justly  observes  that  this  is  the 
lowest  part  of  the  whole  Alpine  range :  in  conaeqnence 
of  whici  it  was  from  a  veiy  early  period  traversed 
by  a  mnch  frequented  pass,  that  became  the  medium 
of  active  commercial  intercourse  fhrni  the  Boman 
colony  of  Aqnileia  with  the  valleys  of  the  Save  and 
Drave,  and  by  means  of  those  rivers  with  the  plains 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

7.  We  also  find,  as  already  mentioned,  the  name 
of  the  Alps  sometimes  extended  to  the  monntaio 
ranges  of  Illyricimi  and  Dalmatia :  thus  Pliny  (xi. 
42.  8.  97)  speaks  of  the  Alpes  Dalhaticae,  and 
Tacitns  of  the  Alpes  Pajojokicab  {Nut.  ii  98, 
iii.  1),  by  which  however  he  perhaps  means  little 
more  than  the  Julian  Alps.  But  this  extensive  me 
of  the  term  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  gdunlly 
adopted. 

The  physical  chaiactera  of  the  Alps,  and  those 
natural  phenomena  which,  though  not  peculiar  to 
them,  they  yet  exhibit  on  a  greater  scale  than  any 
other  mountains  of  Europe,  most  have  early  attracted 
the  attention  of  travellers  and  gec^^phers :  and  tho 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  passes  over  them  were, 
as  was  natural,  greatly  exaggerated.  Polybins  was 
the  first  to  give  a  rational  account  of  them,  and  has 
described  their  characteristic  features  on  occasion 
of  the  passage  of  Hannibal  in  a  manner  of  which  tbo 
accuracy  has  been  attested  by  all  modem  writers. 
Strabo  also  gives  avery  good  account  of  thetn,  noticing 
particularly  the  danger  arising  from  the  caialaneiet 
or  sudden  falls  of  snow  and  ice,  which  detached 
themselves  from  the  vast  frozen  masses  above,  and 
hurried  the  traveller  over  the  side  of  the  precipice 
(p.  204).  Few  attempts  appear  to  have  been 
made  to  estimate  their  actual  hci^rht ;  but  Polyhios 
remarks  that  it  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  hy;h«>t 
mountains  of  Greece  and  Thrace.Olympus,Oasa,  Athw, 
&c :  for  that  almost  any  of  these  mountains  mi^fat 
be  ascended  by  an  active  walker  in  a  single  day, 
while  he  would  scarcely  ascend  the  Alps  in  6re.'  a 
statement  greatly  exajr^erated.  (Polyb.  op.  Strab. 
p.  209.)  Strabo  rai  the  contrary  tells  ns,  that  the 
direct  ascent  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  moontains 
in  tlie  territory  of  the  Mcdulli,  did  not  exceed 
100  stadia,  and  the  same  distance  for  the  dcarcnt  on 
the  other  iiide  into  Italy  (p.  203),  while   Pliny 
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(u.  &5)  tptmn  to  estimate  the  perpendiculiirhaKht 
of  some  (k  the  loftiest  Bninmits  at  not  lass  Humjifhi 
nUmf    The  length  of  the  whole  range  is  estimated 
bj  F^fbiiu  at  mij  2200  stadia,  while  Caelias  An- 
tipater  (quoted  bj  Pliny  iii.  18.  s.  23)  stated  it  as 
oat  kas  Uua  1000  miles,  reckming  along  the  foot  of 
the  raDantaini  from  sea  to  sea.     Plinj  himself  esti- 
mates the  same  distance  calculated  iram  the  river 
Varus  to  the  Arsis  at  745  miles,  a  &ir  approxima- 
taa  to  the  tnnh.    He  also  joatl;  remarks  that  the 
T«7  difiemt  estimates  of  the  breadth  of  the  Alps 
pna  ij  diAnnt  aathors  were  foimded  on  the  fact 
of  its  great  inei^aalitj:  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
m^  between  Germany  and  Italy  being  not  less  than 
100  miles  across,  while  the  other  portions  did  not 
excesdra  (Plin.iii.  19.  s.  23.)  Strabo  tells  ns  that 
vfaiie  the  mm  lofty  sommits  of  the  Alps  were  either 
(sraed  with  petp^nal  snow,  or  so  bare  and  ragged 
as  to  be  altogether  oninhahitable,  the  aidee  were 
ebched  with  eztenrire  forests,  and  the  lower  slopes 
and  nifies  were  caltirated  and  well  peopled.    There 
ms  hinigia  always  a  scarcity  cf  cam,  which  the 
iahahitants  pncnred  from  those  of  t^e  plains  in  ez- 
dnage  fcr  the  pradnetiaas  of  their  monntains,  the 
cUif  of  which  were  reaiii,  pitch,  pine  wood  ibr  torches, 
■ax,  hooey,  and  dieese.     Prerioos  to    the  time  of 
Aagmtiw,  the  Alpine  tribes  liad  been  given  to  pn- 
datoy  habits,  and  weie  oontinnally  plondeiing  their 
Bare  wealthy  neigbboois,  bat  after  they  had  been 
onfilReiy  sobdued  and  roads  made  throagh  their 
laiihaies  they  devoted  themselves  more  to  the  arts 
of  pses  and  hnsbaodry.    (Strab.  pp.  206,  207.) 
%r  sere  the  Alps  wanting  in  men  valuable  pro- 
dvtnis.     Gold   mines  or  raUier  washings  were 
rocked  in  them  in  varioos  places,  especially  in  the 
tenilofT  of  the  Salassi  (the  Vat  dJotta),  where 
tbrBomios  derived  a  considerable  rcvenoe  frita  them ; 
Bd  in  the  Notic  Alps,  near  Aqnikia,  where  gold  was 
iiaal  in  Inmpa  as  big  as  a  bean  after  digging  only  a 
(c  feet  below  the  snrfiua  (Stiab.  pp.  205,  208). 
The  inn  mines  of  the  Noric  Alps  were  also  well 
kaan  ts  the  Bomans,  and  highly  esteemed  for  the 
aidlat  quality  of  the  metal  furnished  by  them, 
"lack  was  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  swords.  (Plin. 
miv.l4.t.41;Hor.CVirss.l.  16.  9,£pod.zvii.71.) 
The  ndc  crystal  so  abundant  in  the  Alps  was  much 
vthed  by  the  Romans,  and  diligently  sought  for  in 
oiwijneace  by  the  natives.  (Plin.  xxxvil2. 8.9,10.) 
Serenl  kinds  of  animals  are  also  noticed  by  ancient 
■ntas  as  peculiar  to  the  Alps;  among  these  are  the 
Cbaaras  (the  n^pto^ira  of  Pliny),  the  Ibex,  and  the 
^I'laBt.  PEny  also  mentiMis  white  hares  and  white 
(fast  or  Ptarmigan.    (Plin.  viii.  79.  s.  81,  x.  68. 
•■$5;  Tsrr.  de  JLJt.  iii.  12.)   Polybins  described  a 
hrp  animal  of  the  deer  kind,  but  with  a  neck  like  a 
liUboar.eridently  the  Elk(Cenrus  Alces)  now  fonnd 
<«J.'ia  the  north  of  Europe.  (Polyb.ap.5(roi.p.208.) 
It  mnld  be  impoesible  here  to  enumerate  in  detail 
ill  tk  petty  triba  which  inhabited  the  vallies  and 
•>^  of  the  Alps.     The  inscription  on  the  trophy 
•f  Aagnstos  already  mentioned,  gives  the  names  of 
"*  kas  than  fbrty-fonr  "  Gentes  Alpinae  devictae," 
Dsaj  rf  which  are  otherwise  wholly  imknown  (Plin. 
■a- 10. 1. 24).     The  inscription  on  the  arch  at  Suta 
""Una  feorteen  tribes  that  were  subject  to  Cottins, 
<f  *)iidi  the  greater  part  are  equally   obscure. 
(OrD.  Iner.  626;  HilHn,  Voy.  en  PUmont,  vol.  L 
^  106.)    Those  tribes,  whose  locality  can  be  deter- 
""Md  with  tolenble  certainty,  or  whose  names  ap- 
F<v  ia  hiitoT,  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
■tkJa:  fir  so  ezaminsdoo  of  the  whole  list  the 
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reader  may  consnlt  Walckenaer,  Geogngikie  del 
(tttuke  vol.  ii.  pp.  43 — 66. 

The  eternal  snows  and  glaciers  of  the  Alps  are  the 
sources  from  which  flow  several  of  the  largest  rivers 
of  Europe :  the  Rhone,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Po,  as  well 
as  the  great  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  the  Iim,  the 
Drave  and  the  Save.  It  would  be  useless  here  to 
enter  into  a  geographical  or  detailed  entuneration  of 
the  countless  minor  streams  which  derive  their 
sources  from  the  Alps,  and  which  will  be  found  under 
the  countries  to  which  they  severally  belong. 

Panee  of  the  Alpe. 

Many  of  the  passes  across  the  great  central  chain 
of  the  Alps  are  so  clearly  indicated  by  the  course  of 
the  rivers  which  rise  in  them,  and  the  vallies  through 
which  those  flow,  that  they  must  probably  have  been 
known  to  the  neighbouring  tribes  from  a  very  early 
period.  Long  beifbre  the  passage  of  the  western 
Alps  by  Hannibal,  we  know  that  these  mountains 
were  crossed  by  successive  swarms  of  Gaulish  in- 
vaders (Polyb.  iii.  48 ;  Liv.  v.  33),  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  snppoeethat  the  more  easily  accessible  passes 
of  the  Khaetian  and  Julian  Alps  had  afforded  a  way 
for  the  migrations  of  nations  in  still  earlier  ages. 
The  particnUr  route  taken  by  H^nnim  is  etiU  a 
subject  of  controversy.*  But  it  is  clear  from  thewhole 
narrative  <d  Polybins,  that  it  was  one  already  pre- 
viously known  aiid  &?eqaented  by  the  motmtidneers 
that  gnided  him:  and  a  few  years  Uter  his  brother 
Haadrubal  appears  to  have  crossed  the  same  poss 
with  comparatively  little  difficulty.  Polybins,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  was  acquainted  with  only  four 
passes,  viz.:  1.  that  through  Lignria  by  the  Maritime 
Alps;  2.  that  through  the  Taurini,  which  was  the 
one  traversed  by  Humibal;  3.  that  throagh  the  Sa- 
husi;  and  4.  that  throagh  the  Rhaetians.  (Polyb. 
ap.  Strai.  p.  209.)  At  a  Uter  period  Pompey,  on 
his  march  into  Spain  (b.  c  77),  opened  out  a  pas- 
sage for  his  army,  which  he  describes  as  "  different 
from  that  of  Hannibal,  but  more  convenient  for  the 
Romans."  (Pompeii  £pUt.  ap.  SaUmt.  But.  iii. 
p.  230,  ed.  Gerlach.)  Shortly  after  this  time  Varro 
(in  a  passage  in  which  there  appears  to  be  mnch 
confusion)  speaks  o(  Jive  passes  across  the  Alps 
(without  including  the  more  easterly  ones),  which 
he  entunerates  as  follows:  "  Una,  quae  est  juxta 
mare  per  Lignras;  altera  qua  Hannibal  transUt; 
tenia  qna  Pompeius  ad  Hispanienae  bellum  pro- 
fectns  est:  qnarta  qna  Hasdrubal  de  Gallia  in 
Italiam  venit:  qiunta,  quae  quondam  a  Graccis 
poBsessa  est,  quae  exinde  Alpes  Graedae  appel- 
lantnr."  (Varr.  ap.  Sen.  ad  Aen.  x.  13.)  From 
the  time  of  the  reduction  of  the  Transalpine  Ganis 
by  J.  Caesar,  and  that  of  the  Aljone  tribes  by  Au- 
gustus, the  passes  over  the  Alps  came  to  be  well 
known,  and  were  traversed  by  high  roods,  several  of 
which,  however,  on  account  of  the  natoral  difficulties 
of  the  monntains,  were  not  practicable  for  carriages. 
These  passes  wore  the  following:  — 

1.  "  Per  Alpes  Makitimas,"  along  the  coast 
of  Lignria,  at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps  from 
Genua  to  the  mouth  of  the  Varus.  Though  the 
line  of  sea-coast  must  always  have  ofiered  a  natural 
means  of  communication,  it  oonld  hardly  have  been 
frequented  by  the  Romans  until  the  wild  tribes  of 
the  Liguiians  had  been  efiectoally  subdued ;  and  it 
appears  certain  that  no  regular  road  was  constructed 


*  See  the  article  HA!nnBAL,m  the  Diet.  ofBiogr, 
voL  ii.  p.  333,  and  the  works  there  referred  to. 
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along  it  till  the  time  of  Anguattu.  The  moDnment 
which  that  emperor  erected  over  the  highest  part  of  the 
pan  (jnst  above  the  Portns  Monoed),  to  oomnieino- 
late  the  reduction  of  the  Alpine  tribes,  is  still  ex- 
tant, and  the  Roman  road  ma;  be  distinctly  traced 
for  several  miles  on  eadi  side  of  it.  [Tbopaxa 
Auousn.]  It  did  not  follow  the  same  line  as  the 
modem  read,  bat,  after  ascending  from  near  Mav- 
lone  to  the  sommit  of  the  pass  at  Turbia,  descended 
a  side  valley  to  CemenehoD  (Cubks),  and  proceeded 
from  thence  direct  to  the  month  of  the  Varus,  leaving 
Nicaca  on  the  left.  The  stations  along  this  road 
from  Vsda  Sabbata  (Fokfo)  to  Antipolis  are  thns 
given  in  the  Itin.  Ant.  p.  296:  — 

H.P.  M.P. 

Pullopice  -   zii.  Lomone  -  -    x. 

Albingauno  AlpeSumma(7W6K>)    vi. 

(^Albatga)  -  viiL  Cemeneb  (Cuues)  -  viiL 
Lnoo  Bonnani     -   xv.  Vanun  flomen  -    vL 

Costa  Balenas  -  xvi.  Antipolis  {Antibai)  -  x. 
AlbintimiUo(  Tw- 

timiglid)  -  zvi. 

This  line  of  road  is  given  in  the  Itinerary  as  a  part 
of  the  Via  Anrelia,  of  which  it  was  nndonbtedly  a 
Gcntinaation;  bnt  we  kam  from  the  inscriptions  of 
the  mile-stones  discovered  near  Turbia  that  it  was 
{ooperly  called  the  Via  Jnlia. 

S.  "  Pek  Alpes  Cottias,"  by  the  pass  now 
called  the  ifoni  Gativrt,  from  Angoata  Tanrinoram 
to  Brigantio  (Brionfon)  and  Ebrodonnm  (£ninm) 
in  Gaid.  Thu  vras  tb«  moat  direct  line  of  commnni- 
catioa  fram  the  north  of  Italy  to  Transalpine  Gaol: 
it  is  evidently  that  followed  by  Caesar  when  he 
hastened  to  oppose  the  Helvetii,  "  qna  proximiim 
iter  in  alteriorem  Galliam  per  Alpes  erat "  (J3.  G.  i. 
10),  and  is  probably  the  same  already  mentioned  as 
having  been  first  explored  by  Pompey.  It  was  after- 
wards one  of  the  passes  most  frequented  by  the  Bo- 
mans,  and  is  termed  by  Ammianns  (xv.  10)  "  via 
media  et  compendiariA."  That  writer  has  given  a 
detailed  account  of  the  pass,  the  highest  ridge  of 
which  was  known  by  the  name  of  Matroxaie  Moks, 
a  name  retained  in  the  middle  ages,  and  found  in 
the  Itin.  UicrosoL  p.  556.  Jnst  at  its  foot,  on  the 
Italian  side,  was  the  station  Ad  ilkxna,  probably 
near  the  modem  village  of  Oalx.  The  distances 
given  in  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  341)  are,  from  Tanrini 
(Augusta  Taorinorum)  to  Segujo  (Stua)  51  M.  P. 
(a  great  overstatement;  the  correct  distance  woold 
be  36);  thence — 

Ad  Martis  -      zvi      Bamae      -  xviiL 
Brigantio    -    xvUL       Eburodono   x^iii. 
Though  now  little  frequented,  this  pass  is  one  of  the 
lowest  and  easiest  of  those  over  the  main  chain. 

S.  "  Pbb  Alpes  Graias,"  by  the  Little  St  Ber- 
nard. This  route,  which  led  from  Milan  and  the 
plains  of  the  Po  by  the  valley  of  the  Sulassi  to  Au- 
gusta Praetoria  (Josto),  and  from  thence  across  the 
mountain  pass  into  the  volley  of  the  Isara  (Isto), 
and  through  the  Tartataite  to  Vienna  and  Lug- 
dunnm,  is  sapp(«^ed  by  many  writers  to  have  been 
that  followed  by  UannibaL  It  was  certainly  crossed 
by  D.  Brutns  with  his  army  after  the  battle  of  Mu- 
tina,  B.  c.  43.  But  though  it  presents  much  less 
natural  difficulties  than  its  neighbour  the  Grtat  St. 
Bernard,  it  appears  to  have  been  littb  frequented, 
on  account  of  the  predatory  habits  of  the  Salsssians, 
ontil  Augustus,  after  having  completely  subdued 
that  people,  constructed  a  carriage  road  over  the 
Graian  Alps,  which  thenceforward  became  one  of 
the  most  important  and  fiequeoted  lines  of  communi- 
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cation  between  Italy  and  GauL  (Stnh.  p.S(K; 
Tac  Hilt,  ii  66,  iv.  68.) 

The  stations  on  this  route  are  thus  given  in  the 
Itinerary,  beginning  from  Eporedia,  at  1^  cotnus 
of  the  VatdAota:— 

M.P. 

Vitricinm  ( Verrez)  -        -         -      xxi. 

Angusta  Praetoria  (^Aotld)  -      xxv. 

Arebrigium  (5.  Didier')      -         -      zxv. 

Kergintrum  (^Bourg.  S.  Mauriet)     xxiv. 

Uarantasia  {Movtiert)     -         -     zviii. 

Obiliunm         ....       xiii. 

Ad  Pnblicanos  {Conjbuu)  -         iiL 

From  thence  thero  branched  off  two  lines  of  rasd, 
the  one  by  Lemincnm  (CAamier|r)  and  'AQgua 
Allobrogum  to  Vienna,  the  other  northwards  to  Ge- 
neva and  the  Lacos  Lemannns. 

4.  "  Pbb  Altis  Pekmuuls,"  by  the  Grtot  St. 
Bernard.  This  route,  which  branched  off  from  tiH 
former  at  Augnsta  Praetoria,  and  led  direct  sens 
the  mountain,  from  thence  to  Octodoms  (JtfoK^) 
in  the  valley  of  the  Bhone,  and  the  head  of  the  Lab 
Lemannns,  appears  to  have  been  known  and  fre- 
quented from  very  eaHy  times,  thongh  it  was  nenr 
rendered  practicable  for  carriages.  Caesar  speiks  of 
it  as  being  used  to  a  considoable  extent  by  axr- 
chants  and  traders,  notwithstanding  the  fxartiiiw  to 
which  they  were  subjected  by  the  wild  tribes  tiiil 
then  occupied  this  part  of  the  Alp*.  {B.  0.  iii  1-) 
The  numerous  inscriptions  and  TodTe  tablets  that 
have  been  discovered  sufficiently  attest  how  nnidi 
this  pass  was  frequented  in  latar  times:  and  it  ins 
repeatedly  b^versed  by  Boman  armies.  (Onll. 
/nscr.  voLi.  pi  104;  Tacifofc  i.  61,  iv.  68.)  Tin 
distances  by  this  road  are  thus  given  in  the  Itioenij. 
From  Augusta  Praetoria  to  the  summit  of  the  pas, 
Summo  Pennine,  where  stood  a  temple  of  Jupiter— 
H.  P.  zxv.;  thence  to  Octodoms  (Martiffnf)  xxv.; 
and  from  thence  to  Viviscom  (Ketuy)  34  miles, 
passing  two  obscure  stations,  the  names  of  whidi  an 
probably  corrapt. 

5.  The  next  pass,  for  which  ire  find  no  appn>- 
priate  name,  led  fix>m  the  head  of  the  Lacus  L«i» 
to  Brigantia  {Bregent),  on  the  Late  of  Ccmttaut. 
We  find  no  mention  of  this  route  in  early  times;  bot 
it  must  have  been  that  taken  by  Stilicho,  in  the  d«p(h 
of  winter,  when  he  proceeded  from  MedioUnnn 
through  the  Rbaetian  Alps  to  summon  the  Vinde- 
licians  and  Noricans  to  the  relief  of  Honorius.  (Clau- 
dian.  B.  Get.  v.  320 — 360.)  The  Itineraries  gin 
two  routes  across  this  part  of  the  Alps;  the  ow 
apparently  following  the  line  of  the  modem  pass  of 
the  Spiigen,  by  Clavenna  (CAiareniw)  sod  Tu- 
vesscdo  (?)  to  Curia  (  Coire) :  the  otlier  crossing  tie 
pass  of  the  Seplimer,  by  Murus  and  Tinnetio  (Tin- 
zen)  to  Curia,  where  it  rejoined  the  preceding  nmle- 

6.  "  Per  Alpes  Bhaeticas  or  TaiDESTixtf,'' 
through  the  modem  Tyrol,  which,  from  the  natural 
facilitiee  it  presents,  must  always  have  been  one  a 
the  most  obvious  means  of  comnmnicatioo  betvcea 
Italy  and  the  countries  on  the  S.  of  the  Dsnabe. 
The  high  road  led  from  Verona  to  Tridentum  (where 
it  was  joined  by  a  cross  road  from  Opitergium  throuf'' 
the  Vol  Sugana),  and  thence  up  the  valley  of  the 
Athesis  as  far  as  Bolzen,  from  which  point  it  Al- 
lowed the  Atagis  or  Eitach  to  its  source,  and  cnsm 
the  pass  of  the  Brenner  to  Veldidana  (  Wilden,  war 
Intbruck'),  and  from  thence  across-another  mountsia 
pass  to  Angusta  Vmdelicoram.     [Bhaetu.] 

7.  A  road  led  firom  Aqnileia  to  JuUum  Caniicom 
(Zuglui),  and  from  thence  acron  the  Julian  Alps  to 
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LoEomii  in  tlie  xtSkj  of  the  Gail,  and  hj  that  valley 
lad  the  Pmlar  Thai  to  join  the  preceding  road  at 
Yijnenmii,  mar  the  &ot  of  the  Brtmar.  The  sta- 
tim  (few  of  which  cmn  be  determined  with  anj 
ectiintj)  an  thu  given  (Itio.  huX.  p.  379):  — 

M.P. 
Fnm  Aquileia  Ad  Tnoeamom  -     zxx. 
JaUojn  Canucmn      t^t 
Loodo        -        -     zxii. 
Agtmto      -        -    zviiL 
Littamo      -         -     -r^m- 
Sebato         -        -    xxiii. 
Viiiiteno     -        -  xsxiii. 
8.  AuXlier  high  rod  led  firom  Aquileia  eastward 
If  tla  niley  cf  the  Wipfodi,  and  from  thenoe 
•ooi  the  barren  moontainoDa  tract  of  comparatively 
•lEall  defaticn  (the  Uoos  Ocra),  which  separates  it 
ban  tlK  Tallejr  of  the  Savus,  to  Aemona  in  Pan- 
uaL    Then  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  pass,  which 
fR*Bt<  BO  oooaidenble  natural  difficulties,  was  from 
tic  laifiest  ages  the  highway  of  nations  from  the 
Imks  of  the  Danube  into  Italy,  as  it  again  became 
lis  tie  &n  of  the  Boman  empire.  (P.  Diac.  ii.  10.) 
Ttt  dittaiKe  from  Aqoileik  to  Aemooa  is  given  by 
tbe  Isis.  AnL  at  76  Bonan  miles,  which  oumot  be 
brboB  tlie  truth;  but  the  inteniMdiate  stations  are 
ny  gnoertaoL  [E.  U*  B.J 

ALPHEIUS  CAA^w^:  Ai/ra,  Bi^  or  R^ 

ad  Sicer  of  Karitena),  the  chief  river  of  Pelo- 

(tmoiB,  liaes  in  the  SE.  of  Areadia  on  the  fron- 

tisiof  Jjeonia,  flowa  in  a  -westerly  direction  through 

Ana£a  and  EHs,  and  after  passing  Olympia  fiills 

iato  the  Iiman  Sea.     The  Alpheius,  like  several 

<br  liien  and  lakes  in  Arcadia,  disappeais  more 

lia  once  in  the  hmestuoe  moontoins  of  the  ootmtry, 

•ad  thm  emerges  again,  after  flowing  some  distance 

oafaimiai     Pansanias  (viii.  64.  §  \,  seq.,  44. 

§  4)  idatca  that  the  aoorce  of  the  Alpheius  is  at 

IViae,  OD  the  fhntien  of  Arcadia  and  Laconia; 

id  that,  after  receivii^  a  stream  rising  basa  many 

aal  iwijiiiu,  at  a  pLoe  called  Symbola,  it  fiowa 

'^  tht  tmiloiy  of  Tegeai,  where  it  sinks  tmder- 

pund.    It  rises  again  >t  the  distance  of  5  stadia 

^  Asea,  ckee  to  the  fbiutain  of  the  Eurotas. 

the  tvo  mat  then  mix  their  waters,  and  after 

^o*i9g  iit  a  common  channel  for  the  distance  of 

■ndj  20  it^ia,  they  again  sink  underground,  and 

rajfor,  — the  Emutaa  in  Laoonia,  the  Alpheius 

>:  Ptgae,  the  F<Hintains,  in  the  tenitoiy  of  Mega- 

Ifdi  m  Arcadia.    Strabo  (p.  343)  also  states  that 

ti<  Allodia  and  Eurotas  rise  from  two  fimntains 

ttar  Ajta,  and  that,  after  flowing  several  stadia 

o^opmad,  the  Eurotas  reappears  in  the  Blemi- 

nta  la  Ucxnio,  and  the  Alpheius  in  Arcadia.     In 

•aoher  pauage  (p.  275)  Stnbo  rehuea,  that  it  was 

1  aBmD  bdief  that  if  two  duplets  dedicated  to 

the  Al{heins  and  the  Eurotas  were  thrown  into  the 

Snaa  near  Aiea,  each  would  reappear  at  the  sources 

'i  the  riTer  to  which  it  was  destined.     This  story 

"c^  with  the  statement  of  Pansanias  as  to  the 

"M  cf  the  waters  from  the  two  finrntains,  and 

tin  oone  in  a  coinmoa  ■'h«"'»l      The  account  of 

"osuuas  is  confirmed  in  many  poiticalarB  by  the 

<^BnticB9  of  Colonel  Leake  and  others.      The 

■"V,  in  the  fint  part  of  its  oouree,  ia  now  called 

^SoniKfa,  which  rises  at  Krifa  Vryti,  the  ancient 

B>yiK«,  ind  which  receives,  a  little  below  Krya 

'11',  a  stream  {armed  of  several  small  mountain 

'^"oits,  by  which  the  andeut  Symbola  is  recog- 

iwd.    Od  entering  the  Tegeotic  plain,  the  Sordndi 

•»  San  to  the  NS.;  bat  Uiere  are  atroug  reasons 
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for  beEering  that  it  andently  Sowed  to  the  MW., 
and  disappeared  in  the  KatavcSthra  of  the  marsh  of 
TaH.*  (Leake,  Pe/opofMenoea,  p.  112,  seq.) 
The  two  reputed  aouroes  of  the  Alpheius  and  Eo- 
lotas  ore  fimnd  near  the  remains  dT  Asea,  at  th* 
coptana  source  of  water  called  FnmgiBrgri;  but 
whether  the  source  <f  the  Alpbdus  be  really  the 
vent  of  the  lake  of  Told,  cannot  be  dedded  with 
certainty.  These  two  fountains  unite  theu'  waters, 
as  Pansanias  describes,  and  again  sink  into  the 
earth.  After  passing  under  a  mountain  called  Ttirn- 
baiii,  the  Alpbdus  reappears  at  Mirmora,  probably 
Pegae.     (Loike,  Mona,  vol.  iiL  p.  37,  seq.) 

Bdow  Pegae,  the  Alphdns  receives  the  UEU880lt 
(^Efaaaif:  Rivtr  of  Davii),  on  which  Megalopolis 
was  situated,  30  stadia  from  the  conflneiKe.  Below 
this,  and  near  the  town  of  Brenthe  {Karilemt),  the 
Alpbdus  flows  through  a  defile  in  the  mountains, 
colled  the  pass  of  Lmdia.  This  pass  is  the  only 
opening  in  the  moimtains,  by  which  the  waters  of 
central  Arcadia  find  their  way  to  the  western  sea. 
It  divides  the  upper  pUin  of  the  Alpbdus,  of  which 
Megalopolis  was  the  chief  place,  from  the  lower 
plain,  in  which  Heraea  waa  situated.  (Leake, 
Mono,  vol.  ii.  p.  19,  seq.)  Bekrw  Heraea,  the 
Alphdiu  recdves  the  Ladon  (AdSor),  which  rises 
near  Cleitor,  and  ia  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the 
&ther  of  Daphne.  The  Ladon  is  now  called  Jtvfia, 
BttfA  or  Rofid,  by  which  name  the  Alpbdus  is 
called  below  its  junction  with  the  Ladon.  In  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  the  Alphdus  is  usually 
called  the  River  of  KarUena.  Bdow  the  Ladon, 
at  the  distance  of  20  stadia,  the  Alpheius  recdves 
the  Ebtmasthds  CEpufurtat),  rising  in  the 
mountain  of  the  some  name,  and  forming  the  boon- 
daiy  between  Elis  and  the  territories  of  Heraea  m 
Arcadia.  After  entering  Elis,  it  flows  past  Olym- 
pia, forming  the  boimdary  between  Pisatis  and 
TriphyUa,  and  fiUls  into  the  Cypariseian  gulf  in  the 
Ionian  sea.  At  the  month  of  the  river  was  a  temple 
and  grove  of  Artemis  Alpheionia.  From  the  pass  of 
Lavdha  to  the  sea,  the  Alpbdus  is  wide  and  shal- 
low: in  summer  it  is  divided  into  several  torrents, 
flawing  between  islands  or  sandbanks  over  a  wide 
gravelly  bed,  while  in  winter  it  is  full,  rajnd,  and 
ttu-bid.  Its  banks  produce  a  great  number  of  large 
plane-trees.  (Leake,  Mona,  vol.  ii.  p.  67,  Pefo- 
poimaiaea,  p.  8.) 

Alphdus  appears  as  a  celebrated  river-god  in 
mythology;  and  it  was  apparently  the  subterranean 
passage  of  the  river  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
which  gave  rise  to  the  fiible  that  the  Alphdus  flowed 
beneath  the  sea,  and  attempted  to  mingle  its  waters 
with  the  foimtain  of  Arethusa  in  the  island  of  Or- 
tygia  in  Syracuse.  (^Dict.  of  Biogr.  art  Alpheitu,') 
Hence  Ovid  calls  the  nymph  Arethusa,  AlpheUu. 
{Met.  V.  487.)  Virgil  {Am.  x.  179)  gives  the  epi- 
thet of  ^  (pA^  to  the  Etruscan  city  of  Pisae, because 
the  latter  was  sud  to  have  been  founded  by  colonisls 
firom  Pisa  in  Elis,  near  which  the  Alpheius  flowed. 

ALSA,  a  small  river  of  Venetia  (PKn.  iii.  18. 8.22) 
still  called  the  ^mo,  which  flows  into  the  lagnnes  of 
Marano,  a  few  miles  W.  of  Aquileia.  A  battle 
was  fought  on  its  banks  in  a.  d.  340,  between  the 
younger  Constantine  and  the  generals  of  his  brother 
Cknstans,  in  which  Constantine  himself  was  slain, 
and  his  body  thrown  into  the  river  Alsa.  (Victor, 
EpiL  41.  §  21 ;  Hieron.  Ckron.  ad  am.  2356.) 


*  The  preceding  account  will  be  made  clearer  by 
referring  to  the  map  imder  Mastiiieia. 
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ALSIETIIiUS  LACUS,  a  smtU  like  in  Etmria, 
aboot  2  miles  distant  iiom  the  Lacos  Sabatinos, 
between  it  and  the  basin  or  crater  of  Baccaito,  nov 
called  the  Logo  di  Martigttaito.  Its  ancient  name 
is  prraenred  to  as  only  by  Krontinos,  from  whom  we 
learn  tliat  Angnstua  conveyed  the  water  from  thence 
to  Borne  by  an  aqueduct,  named  the  Aqoa  Alsietioa, 
more  than  22  miles  in  length.  The  water  was, 
however,  of  inferior  quality,  and  served  only  to 
supply  a  Maomachia,  and  for  purposes  of  iirigati(Hi. 
It  was  joined  at  Cabeiab,  a  statiim  on  the  Via 
Claudia,  15  miles  from  Borne,  by  another  branch 
bringing  water  from  the  Lacus  Sabatinns.  (Frontin. 
de  Aqmied.  §§  11,  71.)  The  channel  of  the  aque- 
duct is  still  in  good  preservatinn,  where  it  issnes 
from  the  lake,  and  may  be  traced  for  many  miles 
of  its  conrse.  (Nibby,  JHiUomi,  toL  L  pp.  133 
—137.)  [E.H.B.] 

A'LSrCM  CAAo-ior:  Eth.  Alsiensis :  /Wo),  a  city 
on  the  coast  of  Etroiia,  between  Fyrgi  and  Fregenae, 
at  the  distance  of  18  miles  from  the  Fortus  August! 
{Porto)  at  the  month  of  the  Tiber.  (Itin.  Ant 
p.301.)  Its  name  is  mentioned  by  Dionysius  (i.  20) 
among  the  cities  which  were  founded  by  the  Pe- 
lasgians  in  connection  with  the  aborigines,  and 
afterwards  wreeted  from  them  by  the  Tyrrhenians 
(Etruscans).  But  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  his- 
tory as  an  Etruscan  dty,  or  during  the  wars  of  that 
people  with  Rome.  In  B.  c.  245  a  Roman  colony 
was  established  there,  which  was  pUced  on  the  same 
fwtittg  with  the  other  "  coioniae  maritimae;"  and  in 
common  with  these  claimed  exemption  from  all 
military  service,  a  claim  which  was,  however,  over- 
ruled during  the  exigencies  of  the  Second  Punic 
War.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  14;  Liv.  ixvii.  38.)  No  sub- 
sequent notice  of  it  occurs  in  history,  bnt  its  name 
is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  and  we 
learn  fixim  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Caracalla 
that  it  still  retained  its  colonial  rank,  and  correspond- 
ing mtmidpal  organisation.  (Strab.  pp.  225,  226; 
Plin.  iii.  S.  s.  8;  PtoL  iil.  I.  §  4;  Gruter,  Jnscr. 
p.  271.  3.)  It  appears  to  have  early  become  a 
fiiTooiite  resort  with  the  wealthy  Romans  as  a  place 
of  retirement  and  pleasure  ("  maritimiu  et  mtup- 
tariut  locu$:"  Fronto,  £p.  p.  207,  ed.  Rom.);  thus 
we  find  that  Pompey  the  Great  bad  a  villa  there, 
and  Caesar  also,  where  he  landed  on  his  return  from 
Africa,  aad  at  which  all  the  nobles  of  Rome  hastened 
to  greet  him.  (Cic  pro  Milan.  20,  ad  fam.  ix.  6, 
ad  Alt.  xiii.  50.)  Another  is  mentioned  as  belong- 
ing to  Verginios  Rufus,  the  guardian  of  Pliny,  and 
we  leam  from  Fronto  that  the  emperor  M.  Anrelius 
had  a  villa  there,  to  which  several  of  his  epistles  are 
addressed.  (Plin.^p.  vi.  10;  Fronto,  £p.  p.  205 — 
215.)  At  a  later  period  the  town  itfciS  had  fallen 
into  utter  decay,  but  the  site  was  still  occupied  by 
villas,  as  well  as  that  of  the  neighbouring  Pyrgi. 
(BntU.  /(m.  i.  223.) 

The  site  of  Alsium  is  clearly  fixed  by  the  distance 
fitun  Porto,  at  the  modem  village  of  Palo,  a  poor 
place  with  a  fort  and  mole  of  the  17th  century,  in 
the  constructiun  of  which  many  ancient  materials 
have  been  used.  Besides  these,  the  whole  shore  to 
the  K.  of  the  village,  for  the  space  of  more  than  a 
mile,  is  occupied  by  the  remains  of  buildings  which 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  Roman  villa  of  im- 
perial date,  and  of  the  most  magnificent  scale  and 
style  of  constmction.  These  ruins  are  described 
in  detail  by  Nibby  (^Diatomi  di  Roma,  voL  iii. 
pp.  527,  528>  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALTHAEA  CAA«afa:  Elh.  'AAflkuoi),  the  chief 
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city  of  the  Olcades  in  Spain,  not  far  frnm  Cart]it:« 
Kova.  Its  capture  was  Hannibal's  first  exploit  is 
Spain.  (Polyb.  iiL  13;  Steph.  Bj/z.  t.  v.)  Its  pnjtiii 
is  unknown.  Livy  calls  it  Carteia  (xzi.  5).     [P.  S.] 

ALTI'NUM  ('AKrtmr  :  AUmo),  a  city  of  W 
netia  situated  on  the  bonier  of  the  lagm>e8,  and  m 
the  right  bank  of  the  Uttle  river  SiKs  (&fe)  mu 
its  month.  We  leam  from  the  Itineraries  that  it 
was  distant  32  Roman  miles  from  Pataviom,  aiki 
31  frtnn  Concordia.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  128,  2S1.) 
Strabo  describes  it  as  situated  m  a  nunh  or  lagojx. 
like  Ravenna,  and  we  leam  that  travellers  were  a 
the  habit  of  proceeding  by  water  along  the  la^tian 
from  Raveima  to  Altinum.  Tacitus  also  spnks  </ 
it  as  open  to  attack  by  sea  ;  but  at  the  pmest 
day  it  is  distant  about  2  miles  from  the  lagaoeg. 
(Strab.  p.  214  ;  Vitmv.  i.  4.  §  1 1  ;  Itm.  AaL 
p.  126  ;  Tac.  Hut.  iii.  6.)  The  fii^t  faisfainrsi 
mention  of  Altinum  is  found  in  Velleius  Patermln 
(ii.  76)  during  the  wars  of  the  Second  TrinmTinte, 
and  it  a]>peani  to  have  been  then,  as  it  contiiiue) 
under  the  Roman  Empire,  one  of  the  most  000- 
sidcrable  places  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Pliny  asigia 
it  only  the  rank  of  a  municipiom  ;  bnt  we  kani 
from  inscriptions  that  it  subsequently  becamf  > 
cokmy,  probably  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  (Plin.  iii. 
18.  s.  22  ;  Orell.  Iiucr.  4082  ;  Zmnpt  de  Cokm. 
p.  402.)  Besides  its  municipal  importance,  th 
shores  of  the  adjoining  lagunes  became  a  &70(mts 
residence  of  the  wealthy  Romans,  and  were  gradiially 
lined  with  villas  which  are  described  by  llartiil 
(iv.  25)  as  rivallmg  those  of  Baiae.  The  adjoiniiif 
plains  were  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  thdr 
wool,  while  the  lagunes  abounded  in  S.-h  of  ill 
kinds,  especially  shell-fish.  (Mart.  xiv.  155;  Plin- 
xxxii.  II.  s.  53;  Casauid.  Ep.  Varr.  zii.  22.)  It 
was  here  that  the  emperor  L.  Vems  died  of  apo- 
plexy in  A.  D.  169.  (Eutrop.  viii.  10;  Jul.  Capit. 
Ver.  9;  Vict,  de  Caa.  15.)  The  modem  rHxf 
o[  Altino  is  a  very  poor  place;  the  period  of  tt« 
decay  or  destmction  of  the  ancient  city  is  unknown, 
bnt  its  inhabitants  are  snpposed  to  have  fied  fir 
refnge  frtrm  the  invasions  of  the  baritarians  to  Tor- 
cdh,  an  island  in  the  lagunes  about  4  miles  distsnt, 
to  which  the  episcopal  see  was  transferred  in  A.  D. 
635.  [E.H.B.] 

ALTIS.    [Olympia.] 

ALU'NTIUM  or  HALU'NTIUM  ('AAi^rrMr, 
Ptol. ;  'AAodn-ioi',  Dion.  Hal.:  Eth.  'AXorrTrts,  H»- 
luntinns),  a  city  on  tlie  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  between 
Tyndaris  and  Calacta.  Its  fbundatioo.was  ascribed 
by  some  authors  to  a  portion  of  the  compiniiB  cf 
Aeneas,  who  remained  behind  in  Sicily  nnder  s 
leader  named  Patron  (Dionys.  i.  51);  but  it  pro- 
bably was,  in  reality,  a  SiceUan  town.  Mo  mentim 
of  it  is  found  in  Diodoms,  nor  b  it  noticed  in  his- 
tory prior  to  the  Roman  conquest  of  Sicily.  Bnt  in 
the  time  of  Cicero  it  appears  to  have  been  a  place  ti 
some  importance.  He  mentions  it  as  having  ssf* 
fered  severely  from  the  exactions  of  Verres,  who, 
not  content  with  ruinous  extortions  of  com,  com- 
pelled the  inhabitants  to  give  up  all  their  omameotsl 
pUtc.  (Cic.  lerr. iii. 43,  iv.  23.)  We  leam  fiwn 
inscriptions  that  it  retained  the  rank  of  a  maniri- 
pium,  and  was  a  flourishing  town  at  least  as  Iste  as 
the  reign  of  Augustus. 

Its  site  has  been  a  matter  it  much  dispute,  but 
there  are  very  strong  argnments  to  i«ove  that  it 
occupied  the  same  situation  as  the  modem  town  01 
San  Marco,  which  rises  on  a  kifty  hill  of  steep  >"^ 
difiicult  Kicent,  afaoat  3  mika  fion  the  Tynheoiui 
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let.  (SmjOA  Sidi/,  p.  97.)  This  pcntion  ezactlf 
watia  with  that  deacribed  ij  Gcao,  who  telb  ns 
tint  Vons  mnld  not  take  the  trouble  to  Tint  the 
ton  himadf  "  qnod  ent  diffidli  ascenm  atqne 
idao,*  hot  nmamed  en  the  beach  below  while  he 
KDt  Aicbagithns  to  ezecnte  hia  bdests  (iv.  23). 
VirioBs  iaEcriptions  also  are  pnaerred  at  5.  Marco, 
ar  hne  been  ^aoorered  there,  one  of  which  b^ine 
witb  the  wads  t^  Maumrfiriar  rvr  'AAarrlmn'. 
(CastdL/Mcr.SKO.  p.  55;  BSckh,  C.I.  Ko.5608.) 
Sctwiriiitirainig  these  argmnmts,  ClnTerins,  fol- 
Ixrisg  fuella,  placed  Aluntinin  at  a  spot  near 
S.FtiM/e,  where  the  rains  of  an  ancient  city 
KR  thea  visible,  and  regaided  S.  Mono  as  the  site 
d  ApliijTat.  It  nmst  be  admitted  that  this  ar- 
imganat  avoids  seme  difficnlties  [Aoathtbha]  ; 
bat  tb  above  prooA  in  &TaDr  of  the  contrary  hy- 
pothaii  aeem  almost  coacluaive.  (Clover.  SiaL 
^»4;FsIelL<fei^ei.SH;.ix.4.p^3M.)   [E^B.] 
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cozsr  OF  ALtnrnuic 

ALTDDA  CAAsSSa),  a  town  of  Phrygia  meii- 

fanl  is  the  Peotmger  Table.  Anindell  (DMCorerie* 
••  Aiit  Mmor,  L  pi  105)  gives  his  ressons  for  snp- 
TBBf  that  it  may  have  been  at  or  near  Uthak,  on 
ibe  nti  between  Sort  and  AJkm  Karahima;  and 
ilat  it  wu  afterwards  caDed  Flaviopolis.  He  fbond 
■ml  GttA  inscriptsons  there,  bat  none  that  oon- 
tmri  the  name  of  the  place.  [G.L.] 

ALYTIACAXiifo,  Thncvii.31,etalii;'AAii(;«io, 
St*.  B.  ».r.:  Elk.  "AAufrft,  'AAufoin,  'A\i(tu>s, 
f-ttckh.  Corpiu  Jntcript.  No.  1793:  KtauUK), 
itomonthe  wist  coast  of  Acamania.  According 
<»  Stako  it  was  distant  15  stadia  ftom  the  sea,  on 
^^  it  posseased  a  harboor  and  a  sanctnary,  both 
'"^^'ri  to  Hendes.  In  this  sanctuary  were  some 
•*"  of  «rt  by  Lysippaa,  representing  the  lahonrs 
'  Baadca,  which  a  Banian  general  caused  to  be 
'omi  to  Borne  on  acconnt  of  the  deserted  state 

■  wphee.    The  lemains  of  Alyzia  are  still  visible 

■  Iks  nlfcy  of  KamdiU.  The  distance  of  the  bay 
<■  Ksadih  from  the  ruins  of  Lencas  corresponds 
"i*e  ISO  stadia  which  Cicero  assigns  for  the 
**•*"  between  Alyzia  snd  Leucas.  (Strab.  pp. 
««,*»;  Citudfoiii.  xvi.  2;  Plin.  iv.  2;  Ptolem. 
B|14.)  Alyiia  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
*•' AljiBB,  a  son  of  Icarus,  (Strab.  p.  452; 
*j|k.  Bji. «.  r.)  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Thucy- 
™*  hi  B.C.  874,  a  naval  battle  was  fought  in 
j^siRiilionrhood  of  Alyzia  between  the  Athenians 
Bv  Timotheiis  and  th«   lafedawnnnians  tinder 
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Kicolochas.  The  Athenians,  says  Xanophon,  erected 
then:  trophy  at  Alyzia,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
the  nearest  isbmds.  We  learn  from  Scylax  that  the 
island  immediately  opposite  Alyzia  was  called  Camas, 
the  modem  Kalamo.  (Thac.  vU.  31 ;  Xen.  BdL 
V.  4.  §§  65,  66;  Scykz,  p.  13;  Leake,  Nortkem 
Grteee,  voL  iv.  p.  14,  seq.) 

AHADOCI  (;AfuiSoKoi),  a  people  of  SarmatU 
Europaea,  mentioned  by  Heljanicns  (Steph.  B.  «.  r.) 
Their  coimtry  waa  called  Amadociam.  Ptolemy 
(ijL  5)  mentions  the  Amadod  Montes,  E.  of  the 
Borysthenee  (^Dmeper),  as  an  E.  prolongation  of  M. 
Pence,  and  in  these  mountains  the  Amadoci,  with  a 
city  Amodoca  and  a  lake  <i  the  same  name,  the 
source  of  a  river  falling  into  the  Borystbenes.  The 
positions  are  probably  in  the  S.  Russian  province  of 
Jetatermotiav,  or  in  Kkenon.  [P.  S.] 

AMALEKITAE  QA/taXriKkai,  Joseph.  Ant.  iiu 
2;  in  LXX.  'A/toX^ic),  the  descendants  of  Amalek 
the  grandson  of  Esau.  (Gen.  xzxvi.  9 — 12.)  This 
tribe  of  Edomite  Arabs  extended  as  fur  soath  as  the 
peninsula  of  Honnt  Sinai,  where  "  they  fought  with 
Israel  in  Bephidim"  {Exod.  xvii.  8,  &c)  They 
occupied  the  soathem  borders  of  the  Promised  Land, 
between  the  Canaanitea  (Philistines)  of  the  west 
coast,  and  the  Amorites,  whose  coantry  ky  to  the 
SW.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  (Compare  Gm.  ziv.  7  with 
Kmiben  xiii.  29,  ziv.  25,  43 — 45.)  They  dispos- 
sessed the  IshmaeUta  Bedouins,  and  occnjaed  their 
country  "  from  Havilah  tmto  Shnr,  that  is  before 
Egypt."  (Compare  Gen.  xzv.  18  and  1  Sam.  xv.  7.) 
They  were  newly  eztenninated  by  Saul  and  David 
(1  iSom.  XT.,  xxrii.  8,  9,  zxx.);  and  the  remnant 
were  destroyed  by  the  Simeonites  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiah.  (I  Ckron.  iv.  42,  43.)  They  are  the 
Edomites  whom  David  smote  in  the  Valley  of  Salt 
(2  &»».  viii.  12,  13;  title  to  Psalm  Iz.),  doubtless 
identical  with  Wadg  MaUih,  about  seven  hours 
sonth  of  Hebron  (Reland's  PaleMttiie,  pp.  78 — 82: 
Winer's  Bib.  Real  t.  v. ;  Williams's  Holy  City,  vol.  i> 
appendix  i.  pp.  463,  464.)  [G.  W.] 

AMATIIDES  PYLAE  ('A/u»i'(8m  or  'A^uu-utol 
IIiiAu),  or  Amanicae  Pybie  (Curtius,  iiL  18),  orPor- 
tae  Amani  Montis  (Plin.  v.  27.  5.22).  "There  are,** 
says  Cicero  (jad  Fean.  xv.  4),  "  two  pas.<!e8  from  Syria 
into  Cilida,  each  of  which  can  be  held  with  a  small 
force  owing  to  their  narrowness.'*  These  are  the 
passes  in  the  Amanns  ormoimtain  range  whioh  runs 
northward  from  Rat  el  Khamir,  which  promontory 
is  at  the  sonthem  entrance  of  the  gulf  of /silercfenin 
(golf  of  Issns).  This  range  of  Amanus  runs  along 
the  bay  of  Iskenderun,  and  joins  the  great  mass  of 
Taurus,  forming  a  wall  between  Syria  and  Cilicia. 
"  There  is  nothing,"  says  Cicero,  speaking  of  this 
range  of  Amanns,  "  which  is  better  protected  against 
Syria  than  Cilicia."  Of  the  two  passes  meant  by 
Cicero,  the  sonthem  seems  to  be  tlie  peas  of  Beilan, 
by  which  a  man  can  go  from  Iskenderun  to  Antioch ; 
this  may  be  called  the  lower  Anumian  pass.  The 
other  pass,  to  which  Cicero  refers,  appears  to  be  NNE. 
of  Issus,  in  the  same  range  of  mountains  (Amanua), 
over  which  then  is  still  a  road  from  BayoM  on  the 
east  side  of  the  bay  of  Issns,  to  JfarasA :  this  northern 
pass  seems  to  be  the  Amanides  Pylae  of  Arrian  and 
Cartins,  It  was  by  the  Amanides  Pylae  (Arrian. 
Anab.  ii.  7)  that  Darius  crossed  the  mountains  into 
Cilicia  and  came  upon  Issns,  which  Alexander  had 
left  shortly  before.  Darius  was  thus  in  the  rear  of 
Alexander,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Myriandrns, 
the  site  of  which  is  near  Iskenderun.  Alexander 
[  tamed  back  and  met  the  Persian  kiiig  at  the  river 
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Pinanu,  between  Inns  and  lipitairta,  where  wu 
Ibnght  the  battle  called  the  battle  of  lasns.  The 
nanative  of  Airian  maj  be  compared  with  the  com- 
mentaij  of  Polybina  (xii.  17,  19). 

Strabo's  description  of  the  Amanides  (p.  676)  is 
this:  "  after  Hallos  is  Aegaeae,  whidi  has  a  small 
fort ;  then  the  Amacides  Pjlae,  having  an  anchorage 
for  ships,  at  which  (pjlae)  terminate  the  Amanos 
mountains,  extending  down  from  the  Taorus — and 
after  A^aeae  is  Issus,  a  small  tatt  haTiog  an  an- 
chorage, and  the  river  Pinams.'  Strabo  therefore 
places  ttie  Amanides  Pjrke  between  Aegae  and  Issns, 
and  near  the  coast;  and  the  Stadiasmns  and  Pto- 
lemj  give  the  same  poeitioa  to  the  Amanides.  This 
pass  is  represented  by  a  place  now  called  Kara  Kapu 
on  the  load  between  Hallos  cD  the  Pyramos  (Jehan) 
and  Issns.  Bnt  there  was  another  pass  "  which  " 
(as  Usjor  Bennell  obserrea,  and  Leake  agieM  with 
him)  "  crossing  Ubont  Amanos  from  the  eastward, 
descended  npon  the  centre  of  the  head  of  the  gulf, 
near  Issos.  By  this  pais  it  was  that  Darins  marehed 
from  Sochos,  and  took  np  his  position  on  the  bonks 
of  the  Pinaros;  by  which  moTcmeot  Alexander,  who 
had  jnst  before  marched  from  Hallos  to  Hyriaodros, 
ihroogb  the  two  maritime  pylae,  was  placed  between 
the  Persians  and  Syria."  (Leake,  Journal  of  a  Tour 
M  Atia  Minor,  p.  210.)  This  is  the  pass  which 
has  been  assnmed  to  be  the  Amanides  of  Arrian  and 
Curtios,  about  NNE.  of  Issns.  It  fallows  from  Uiis 
that  the  Amanicae  Pylae  of  Anian  (Anak.  ii.  7)  an 
not  the  Amanides  of  Strabo.  Q.  Cortius  speaks  of 
a  pass  which  Alexander  hod  to  go  throagh  in  marching 
from  the  Pyramus  to  Issos,  and  this  pass  most  be 
Kara  Kapu.  Kara  Kapu  is  not  on  the  coast,  bnt 
it  is  not  far  from  it.  If  Strabo  called  this  the 
Amanides  Pylae,  as  he  seems  to  have  done,  he  cer- 
tainly gave  the  name  to  a  difierent  pass  from  that  by 
which  Darius  descended  on  Issns.  There  is  another 
passage  of  Strabo  (p.  751)  in  which  he  says:  "  ad- 
jacent to  Gindarua  is  Pagrae  in  the  territory  ol 
Antioch,  a  strong  post  lying  in  the  line  of  the  pass 
over  the  Amanos,  I  mean  that  pass  which  leads  £ram 
the  Amanides  Pylae  into  Syria."  Leake  is  clearly 
right  in  not  adopting  Htyor  Rennell's  sopposition 
that  Strabo  by  tUs  pns^  means  the  Amanides.  He 
evidently  means  another  pass,  that  of  Beibtn,  which 
leads  from  Iskendemn  to  Bakrat  or  Pagrat,  which 
is  the  modem  name  of  Pagrae ;  and  Strabo  is  so  far 
consistent  that  he  describes  this  pass  of  Pagrae  as 
leading  from  the  pass  which  he  has  called  Amanicae. 
Leake  shows  that  the  Amanides  Pylae  of  Strabo  are 
between  A^aeae  and  Issos,  hot  be  has  not  sofficientiy 
noticed  the  difierence  between  Strabo  and  Arrian,  as 
Cramer  observes  (^AtiaMittor,  vol.  ii.  p.359).  The 
map  which  Illustrates  Mr.  Ainsworth's  paper  on  the 
Cilicisn  and  Syrian  Gates  (^London  Gtog.  Journal, 
vol.  viii.  p.  185X  and  which  is  copied  on  the  op- 
posite page,  enables  us  to  form  a  more  correct  jodg- 
ment  of  the  text  of  the  ancient  writers;  and  we 
may  now  consider  it  certain  that  the  Amanicae  Pylae 
of  the  historians  of  Alexander  is  the  pass  NKE.  of 
Issos,  and  that  Strabo  has  given  the  name  Amanides 
to  a  different  pass.  [G.  L.] 

AMA'NTIA  ('Ajuorrk:  Kth.  'Afuamtv!,  Steph. 
B.  :  v.;  'Ajurrivifr,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  3;  Amantioos, 
Plm.  iv.  10.  s.  17.  §  35;  Amantianns,  Cacs.  B.  C. 
Hi.  12;  'A/uirro,  Etym.  U.  t.  v.;  Amantcs,  I'lin.  iii. 
23.  s.  26.  §  45),  a  town  and  district  in  Greek  II- 
lyria.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Abontes 
of  Euboea,  who,  according  to  tradition,  settled  near 
the  Ceraonjau  mooutains,  and  foondod  Amautia  and 
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Throniom.  From  hence  the  criginal  oune  of  Ammy- 
tia  is  said  to  hare  been  Abantio,  and  the  aiinuuudiBj; 
coontry  to  have  been  called  Abantis.  (Stxfh.  fi. 
«.r.  'Aetu^is,  'AfuuTia;  Etym.  M.  «.*.  'A/wrrtt; 
Pans.  T.  22.  §  3.)  Amontia  probably  ttood  at  icBS 
distance  fnm  the  coast,  S.  of  the  rivw  Aona,  and  on 
a  tribotaiy  of  the  latter,  named  Polyantbes.  (Ly- 
cophr.  1043.)  It  is  phu»d  by  Leake  at  A'Mtu, 
where  there  on  the  remains  of  Hellenic  walls.  This 
site  agrees  with  the  distanoai  oSbrded  by  Scybz  and 
the  Tabolar  Itinerary,  the  former  of  which  places 
Amentia  at  320  stadia,  and  the  htter  at  30  Booan 
miles  from  Apollonia.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  an  Anan- 
tia  on  the  coast,  and  another  town  of  tin  same  name 
inland;  whence  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  thelittv 
had  a  port  of  the  some  name,  more  especially  as  the 
language  of  Caesar  (£.  C.  iii.  40)  would  imply  that 
Amantia  was  sitoatal  on  the  coast.  Amantia  was 
a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  dril  wars  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey;  and  it  continned  to  be  rwc- 
tioned  in  the  time  ol  the  Byzantine  emperors.  (Caes. 
B.  C.  m.  12,  40;  CicPhiL  zl  11;  Leake,  AndeU 
Greece,  vol.  L  p.  376,  seq.) 

AHAljUS  (i  'Afiay6s,  rh  'A/ionfv),  is  described 
by  Strabo  as  a  detached  part  (^lariana/ui)  of  Taimu, 
and  as  forming  the  aoothem  boundary  of  the  plain 
of  Cataonio.  He  supposes  this  range  to  branch  of 
from  the  Taorus  in  Cilicia,  at  the  same  place  where 
the  Antitaums  bntnches  off  and  takes  a  more  north- 
erly direction,  fonniqg  the  northern  boundary  o( 
Cataonia.  (Strab.  p.  535.)  He  considera  the  Ama- 
nos to  extend  eastward  to  the  Euphrates  and  Meli- 
tene,  where  Commagene  borden  on  Cappadocia. 
Here  the  range  is  interrupted  by  the  £u]du«te>, 
but  it  recommences  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  ia 
a  huger  mass,  more  elevated,  and  more  irregular  in 
form.  (Strab.  p.  521.)  He  further  adds:  "the 
mountain  range  of  Amanos  extends  (p.  535)  to  Ci- 
licia and  the  Syrian  sea  to  the  west  bam  Cataoiia 
and  to  the  south ;  and  by  such  a  division  (Siotrrdni) 
it  includes  the  whole  gulf  of  Issus  and  the  inter- 
mediate Cilidan  valleys  towards  the  Taums.'  This 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  descriptim  of  the 
Amanos  in  Strabo.  Groekurd,  in  his  German  ver- 
sion (vol.  ii.  p.  448)  translates  iiaoTda-f  i  simply  by 
"extent"  (ouxie^HHi^);  but  by  attending  to  Strabo's 
words  and  the  order  of  them,  we  seem  to  deduce  Uw 
meaning  that  the  double  direction  of  the  moaotain 
includes  the  gulf  of  Issns.  And  this  agrees  with 
what  Strabo  says  elsewhere,  when  he  makes  tiie 
Amimos  descend  to  the  gulf  of  Issos  between  AegM 
and  Issos.     [Axaiodes  Pyi.ax.1 

The  term  Amanos  in  Strabo  then  Kppean  to  he 
appliad  to  the  high  gronnd  vriiich  descends  from  the 
mass  of  Tamils  to  the  gulf  of  Issus,  and  bounds  the 
east  side  of  it,  and  also  to  the  highUnH  which  ex- 
tends in  the  direction  already  indicated  to  tbs 
Euphrates,  which  it  strikes  north  of  S«m««»«^«  {Sc- 
meitdt).  The  Jdwur  Dagh  appeara  to  be  the  mo- 
dem name  of  at  least  a  part  <^  the  north-esstem 
course  of  the  Amanos.  The  branch  of  the  Ainanns 
which  descends  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  east  sidt; 
of  the  gulf  of  Issns  is  said  to  attain  an  average  eltv 
vation  of  5000  feet,  and  it  terminates  abraptly  in 
Jebel  Kheeerik  and  Jidt-el-Kiamir.  This  af 
seems  to  be  Ehosus,  or  the  Rhosicus  Soopolus  of 
Ptolemy.  There  was  near  it  a  town  Rhesus,  wbich 
Stephanos  (s.  p.  'Pucos")  phices  in  Cilicia.  Bbosnf  i> 
now  Areiu.  There  is  another  short  range  which  a 
connected  with  Amanns,  and  advances  right  to  Ihe 
borders  of  the  sea,  between  fiit-el-Khdnar  and  tlx 
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VAT  or  TBV  QVtF  OF  IS8C8,  ADD  OF  TUX  8VBBOnln>IHO  OOimTBT. 


I.  Ihs-«1-lCMnzir. 
S.  BeiUn  Pass. 

3.  Bofihns  Piuis. 

4.  Pass  from  BajBS. 

5.  Bhona. 

6.  Alcsandrei*. 

7.  Kennis  or  Mcncez. 

8.  Bsjas. 

9.  Pinsirqs. 


10.  Knins  of  Itens? 

1 1.  Demir  Kapn,  or  Kara  Kapn. 

12.  Aegae. 

13.  Pyramns, 

14.  Seleaceia. 

15.  Orontea. 

16.  Anticcheia. 

17.  Pagrac 
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month  of  ibe  Orontes:  this  appears  to  he  th«  Pieria 
of  Strabo  (p.  751).  On  the  soath-west  baae  of  tins 
nuige,  called  Pieria,  was  Seleucm,  which  Strabo  (p. 
C76)  oon^ders  to  be  the  first  dtj  in  Syria  after 
leaving  Cilida.  Accordingly,  he  conuders  the  monn- 
tsin  range  of  Amanns,  which  terminates  on  the  east 
side  of  the  gnlf  of  Issus,  to  mark  the  boundary  be- 
tween Cilida  and  Syria;  and  this  is  a  correct  view 
of  the  physical  geogmphy  of  the  country. 

Cicero  (o<i  Fam.  ii.  10),  who  was  governor  of 
Cilicia,  describes  the  Amanns  as  common  to  hiip  and 
Bibnlns,  who  was  governor  of  Syria;  and  he  calls  it 
the  water -shed  of  the  streams,  by  which  doscripticn 
he  means  the  range  which  bounds  the  east  side  of 
the  gnlf  of  Issus.  His  description  in  another  pas- 
sage also  (_ad  Fam.  xv.  4)  shows  that  his  Amanns 
is  the  range  which  has  its  termination  in  Rat-el- 
Khanar.  Cicero  carried  on  a  campugn  agiunst 
the  monntuneers  of  this  range  during  his  govern- 
ment of  Cihcia  (b.  c  51),  and  took  and  destroyed 
several  of  their  hill  forts.  He  enumerates  among 
them  Erana  (as  the  name  stands  m  our  present 
texts),  which  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Amanns, 
Sepyn,  and  Conmiores.  He  also  took  Pindenissns, 
a  town  of  the  Elentherocilices,  which  was  on  a  high 
point,  and  a  place  of  great  strength.  The  passes  in 
the  Amanus  have  been  already  enomerated.  On  the 
bay,  between  Iikatdenm  and  Bayai,  the  Baiae  of 
Strabo  and  the  Itineraries,  is  the  small  river  Merka, 
supposed  to  be  the  Earsns  or  Kersos  of  Xenophon 
(^Anab.  i.  4).  On  the  south  side  of  this  small  stream 
is  a  stone  wall,  which  crosses  the  narrow  plain  be- 
tween the  Amianus  and  the  sea,  and  terminates  on 
the  coast  in  a  tower.  There  are  also  ruins  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Kersus;  and  nearer  to  the  moun- 
tain there  are  traces  of  "  a  double  wall  between 
which  tho  river  flowed."  (Ainsworth,  London  Geog. 
Journal,  vol.  viii.)  At  the  head  of  the  river  Kersus 
is  the  steep  pass  of  Boghraa  Belt,  one  of  the  passes 
of  the  Amanus.  This  description  seems  to  agree 
with  that  of  the  Cilician  and  Syrian  gates  of  Xeno- 
phon. The  Cilician  pass  was  a  gateway  in  a  wall 
which  descended  from  the  monntains  to  the  sea  north 
of  the  Kersus;  and  the  Syrian  pass  was  a  gateway 
in  the  wall  which  extended  in  the  same  direction  to 
the  south  of  the  river.  Cyrus  marched  from  the 
Syrian  pass  five  parasangs  to  Myriandrus,  -which 
may  be  near  the  site  of  Iskenderun.  We  need  not 
suppose  that  the  present  walls  near  the  Merkez  are 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Cyrus  (b.  c.  401);  bnt  it 
seems  probable  that  this  spot,  having  once  been 
choeen  as  a  strong  frontier  position,  would  be  main- 
tained as  such.  If  the  Kersus  is  properly  identified 
with  the  Merkes,  we  must  also  consider  it  as  tlie 
gates  through  which  Alexander  marched  from  Mallus 
to  Myriandrus,  and  through  which  he  returned  from 
Myriandrus  to  give  battle  to  Darius,  who  bad  de- 
scended upon  Issus,  and  thus  put  himself  in  the  rear 
of  the  Greeks.  (Arrian.  Anab.  ii.  6,  8.)  From 
these  gates  Alexander  retraced  bis  march  to  the 
river  Pinarus  (J>eli  Choi),  near  which  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Issus  (b.  c.  333).  If  the  exact  po- 
sition of  Issus  were  ascertained,  we  might  feel  more 
certain  as  to  the  interpretations  of  Arrian  and  Cur- 
tius.  Kiebohr  (^Reiten  durch  Syrien,  &c.,  1837, 
Anhang,  p.  151),  who  followed  the  road  fVom  Im- 
hendertm  along  the  east  coast  of  the  bay  of  Issus  on 
his  road  to  Constantinople,  observes  that  Xenophon 
makes  the  march  of  Cyrus  15  parasangs  from  the  I 
Pyramus  tolssus;  and  he  observes  that  it  is  15  honrs 
by  the  road  from  Bayat  to  the  Pyramus.    Cyrus  ' 
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marched  S  parasangs  firom  Issus  to  the  CiCcian  acd 
Syrian  gates;  and  Itkendtnm  is  5  hoars  intaBofu. 
But  stiU  he  thinks  that  Myriandrus  is  at  Jthait- 
run,  and  that  the  Cilician  and  Syrian  pass  is  it 
Merkez ;  but  he  adds,  we  must  then  remove  Isei$ 
to  Demir  Kajm ;  and  this  makes  a  new  difficnhy, 
for  it  is  certainly  not  15  parasangs  from  ZtemirKof 
to  the  Pyramus.  Besides,  the  positicm  of  Issus  at 
Demir  Kaptt  will  not  agree  with  the  march  of  Alex- 
ander as  described  by  Curtius;  for  Alexander  nnk 
two  days'  march  from  Mallus,  that  is,  from  the  Pr- 
ramns,  to  Castabalum;  and  one  day's  march  6«i 
Castabalum  to  Issus.  Castabalum,  then,  nur  be 
represented  by  Demir  Kapu,  undoobtedly  the  re- 
mains of  a  town,  and  Issus  is  somewhere  east  tjf 
it.  The  Pentinger  Table  places  Issus  next  to  Cw- 
tabalum,  and  then  comes  Alexandreia  (ad  Issum). 
Consequently  we  should  look  for  Issus  somewbiTc 
on  the  road  between  Demir  Kapu  and  Itkeadem. 
Now  Issus,  or  Issi,  as  Xenophon  calls  it,  was  oi  cr 
near  the  coast  (Xen.  An<J>.  i.  4;  Strab.  p.  676); 
and  Darius  marched  from  Issus  to  the  Pinanu  to 
meet  Alexander;  and  Alexander  returned  from  Myri- 
andrus, through  the  Pylae,  to  meet  Darius.  It  seons 
that  as  the  plain  about  the  Pinams  oonesponds  to 
Arrian's  description,  this  river  must  have  been  that 
where  the  two  armies  met,  and  that  we  must  louk 
for  Issus  a  little  north  of  the  Pinarus,  and  near  Ox 
head  of  the  bay  of  Issus.  Those  who  have  ex- 
amined this  district  do  not,  however,  seem  to  bsTc 
exhaostcd  the  subject;  nor  has  it  been  treated  by 
the  latest  writers  with  sufficient  exactness. 

Stephanns  («.  v.'l(r<rot)  says  that  Issus  was  callej 
NicopoUs  in  consequence  a{  Alexander's  victorr. 
Strabo  makes  NicopoUs  a  different  place;  but  hU 
description  of  the  spots  on  the  bay  of  Issus  k  (on- 
fiised.  Cicero,  in  the  description  of  his  Cilicisn 
campaign,  says  that  he  encamped  at  the  Arae  Alci- 
andri,  near  the  base  of  the  mountuns.  Ue  gives  "> 
other  indication  of  the  site;  but  we  may  be  snrr 
that  it  was  north  of  the  Cilician  Fylac,  and  piolsblr 
it  w.>i3  near  Issus.  [G.  L.] 

AMARDI,  or  MARDI  ('AMojiJof,  Mopfol),  • 
warlike  Asiatic  tribe.  Stephanns  («.  r.  'Aiuifim), 
following  Strabo,  places  the  Amardi  near  the  Htt- 
cani;  and  adds  "  there  are  also  Persian  Mardi  with- 
out the  o."  Strabo  (p.  514)  says,  "in  a  circle  rornid 
tlie  Caspian  sea  after  the  H^Tcani  are  the  Anurdi, 
&c"  Under  Mardi,  Stephanns  (quoting  Apollodoros) 
speaks  of  them  as  on  Hyrcanian  tribe,  who  were 
robbers  and  archers.  Curtius  (vi  S)  describes  them 
as  bordering  on  Hyrcania,  and  inhabiting  moustsiiu 
which  were  covered  with  forests.  They  occupini 
therefore  part  of  the  mountain  tract  which  forms  tho 
soutliem  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Caspian. 

The  name  Mardi  or  Amardi,  which  we  may  a«stune 
to  be  the  same,  vras  widely  spread,  for  we  find  M>nh 
mentioned  as  being  in  Hyrcania,  and  Margians.  ilno 
08  a  nomadic  Persian  tribe  (Herod,  i.  125;  Strst. 
p.  524),  and  as  being  in  Armenia  (Tadt.  Am.  »'• 
23),  and  in  other  places.  Thiswidedistribntianoftlie 
name  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  ignoiance  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  of  the  geography  of 
Asia,  but  not  entirely.  [G.  L.] 

AJIARDUS,  or  MABDUS  CAii«lp8«,  M'W«. 
Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  734),  a  river  of  Media,  mcniioned 
by  Ammianns  Marcellinus  in  hb  confused  descrip- 
tion of  the  Persian  provinces  (xxiii.  6).  Ptoiem.' 
(vi.  2.  §  2)  places  it  in  Media,  and  if  we  take  his 
numbers  as  correct,  its  source  is  in  the  Zagms.  Tto 
river  flows  north,  and  enters  the  southun  oout  « 
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(1»  Cwpim.  It  appeals  to  be  the  Sefid-rud,  at 
Kail  Oae»  u  it  is  otherwise  called.  As  Ptolemy 
fhces  the  Amardi  round  the  soath  coast  of  the 
Cujiia  aod  exteoding  into  the  interior,  we  maj 
ei(^»  that  thej  were  ooce  at  least  situated  on  and 
itout  tliis  riwr.  [G.  L.] 

AMAia  LACUS  (al  irucpat  Xi/uviu,  Strab.  xvii. 
f.804;  PBb.  tL  29.  s.  SS),  were  a  cluster  of  aalt- 
kjinBa  east  of  the  Delta,  between  the  city  of  He- 
KopbaDd  the  desert  of  Etham — the  modem  5cAeii. 
Tk  Bitter  Lakes  had  a  slight  inclinatiaD  bom  N.  to 
L,  and  tbar  generml  outline  resembled  the  leaf  of 
ibf  snamofe.  Until  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
i^fboi  (b.  c.  285 — ^247),  they  were  the  tenninatian 
U  the  royal  canal,  by  which  the  native  monarchs 
ai  tfe  Petaan  kings  attempted,  but  ineSectnally, 
to  jda  the  Pehisiac  branch  of  the  Nile  with  the 
tui  Sta.  Philadelf^ns  carried  the  canal  thnmgh 
these  bgnxis  to  the  city  of  Arsinoe.  The  mineral 
qKEties  of  these  lakes  were  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
iotitdsctiai  of  the  Nile-water.  A  temple  of  Se- 
npi  Etocd  oo  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Bitter 
Lite.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AMABYiiTHUS  {'Aitdpvr«os :  Eth.  'Kiiofirem, 
'^faffkm),  a  town  upon  the  coast  of  Eabcea,  only 
7  flafs  from  Eretris,  to  which  it  belonged.  It  pos- 
aessid  a  aVI>rated  temple  cf  Artemis,  who  was 
haoe  calkd  Amaiynthia  or  Amarysia,  and  in  whose 
ionor  then  was  a  festival  of  this  name  celebrated, 
1,7th  ia  Enboea  and  Attica.  (Strab.  p.  448 ;  Pans. 
13I.|5;  Lit.  xiiT.  S8  ;  Steph. B.  ». ». ;  Dict.of 
itL  art  AmaripU)ua.') 

iMAS£m;S,  a  small  river  of  Latimn,  still  called 
6*  Awmeaa,  which  rises  in  the  Vobdan  mountains 
^en  Piivunnm,  and  descends  from  thence  to  the 
Watjic  manbes,  through  which  it  finds  its  way  to 
lia  sea,  between  Tarracina  and  the  Circeian  pro- 
tmsarj.  Before  its  oonrae  was  artificially  regulated 
i:  <as,  together  with  its  oonfloent  the  Ufens,  one  of 
tk  SM  agents  in  the  formation  of  those  marshes. 
Its  BSK  is  not  found  in  Pliny  or  Stnbo,  but  is  re- 
paudly  mentioned  by\'>i^  (_Aea.  vii.  684,  xi.547). 
iierriiu,  in  his  note  on  ihe  former  passage,  errone- 
rad;  places  it  near  Anagnia,  evidently  misled  by  the 
ajnsMns  of  Virgil.  Vibius  Sequester  (p.  3)  cor- 
wth  tm  "  Amasenus  Privcraatittm."  [E.  H.  B.] 
AMA'SIA  ('A;uiffcia,  'Kiioaia  :  Eth.  'hiuuieit : 
Ammo,  Amuiak,  or  Amd$i$tth),  a  town  of  Pon- 
<«,  «  the  liver  Iris,  or  YeihU  Ermak.  The 
'f^iiiitiS^uxaiaMwa.  It  was  at  one  time 
t^  nsifaioe  of  the  princes  of  Pcotns,  and  after- 
«»dt  ^ipean  to  have  been  a  free  dty  under  the 
iaaua  till  the  time  of  Domitian.  It  is  said  that 
iS  the  oiss  to  the  time  of  Domitian  have  only  the 
^Vsfh  Amaieia  or  Amasia,  but  that  from  this 
toe  they  bear  the  effigy  and  the  name  of  a  Soman 
opnr.  The  coins  from  the  time  of  Trajan  bear 
tketitle  Uetiopatis,  and  it  ai^Msn  to  have  been  the 
tWdtyofPontus. 

Au^  was  the  birthplace  of  the  geographer 
Stnlo,  who  describes  it  in  the  following  words  (p. 
^i):  "our  city  lies  m  a  deep  and  extensive  gorge, 
thnaghxhiditjie  river  Iris  flows;  and  it  iswonder- 
61%  cmtiucted  both  by  art  and  by  nature,  being 
•J>}<«d  to  seiTe  the  purpose  both  of  a  city  and 
^  »  tit.  For  there  ia  a  lofty  rock,  steep  on  all 
■to,  and  (VsomitiTig  abruptly  to  the  river;  this  rock 
us  its  nD  in  one  direction  on  the  brink  of  the 
^"er,  tt  thjt  part  where  the  dty  is  connected  with 
It;  od  m  the  other  direction,  the  wall  runs  up  the 
Ul  €■  each  side  to  the  heights;  and  the  heights 
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(icopv^)  are  two,  natnially  connected  with  one 
another,  very  strongly  fortified  by  towers ;  and  within 
this  endosure  are  the  palace  and  the  tombs  of  the 
kings;  but  the  heights  have  a  very  narrow  neck, 
the  ascent  to  which  is  an  altitude  of  5  or  6  stadia 
on  each  side  as  one  goes  up  from  the  bank  of  the 
river  and  the  suburbs;  and  from  the  neck  to  the 
heights  there  remains  another  ascent  of  a  stadium, 
steep  and  capable  of  resisting  any  attack;  the  rock 
also  contains  (fx«>  not  ^acsi*)  within  it  water-cis- 
terns (Mfieia)  which  an  enemy  cannot  get  possession 
of  {ira^alprra,  the  true  reading,  not  irw^ftrta), 
there  being  two  galleries  cut,  one  leading  to  the 
river,  and  the  other  to  the  neck ;  there  are  bridges 
over  the  river,  one  from  the  dty  to  the  suburb,  and 
another  from  the  snbnib  to  the  neighbouring  country, 
for  at  the  point  where  this  bridge  is  the  mountain 
terminates,  which  lies  above  the  rock."  This  ex- 
tract presents  several  difficulties.  Groskurd,  in  his 
German  version,  mistakes  the  sense  of  two  passages 
(ii.  p.  499). 

Amasia  has  been  often  visited  by  Europeans,  but 
the  best  description  is  by  Hamilton  (fitKanha  in 
Asia  Minor,  4"-  ^oL  I  p.  366),  who  g^ves  a  view 
of  the  place.  He  expl^ns  the  remark  of  Strabo 
about  the  5  or  6  stadia  to  mean  "the  length  of  the 
road  by  which  alone  the  summit  can  be  reached,"  for 
owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  Acropolis  it  is  necessary 
to  ascend  by  a  circuitous  route.  And  this  is  dearly 
the  meaning  of  Strabo,  if  we  keep  closely  to  his  text. 
Hamilton  erroneously  follows  Cramer  {Atia  JUinor,. 
vol.  L  p.  302)  in  giving  the  version,  "  the  summits 
have  on  each  side  a  very  narrow  neck  of  land ;"  for 
the  words  "  on  each  side  "  refer  to  the  ascent  to  the 
"  neck,"  as  Groskurd  correctly  understands  it  Ha- 
milton foond  two  "  Hellenic  towers  of  beautiful  con- 
stmcticm  "  on  the  hdghts,  which  he  considers  to  be. 
the  Kopv^  of  Strabo.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
walls  now  standing  are  Byzantine  or  Turkish.  In- 
deed we  learn  from  Procopius  (rfe  Aedif.  iii.  7), 
that  Justinian  repaired  this  place.  Hamilton  ob- 
serves :  "  the  Ki)pv<tiiu  wore  not,  as  I  at  first  ima- 
gined, two  distinct  pomts  connected  by  a  narrow 
mtermediats  ridge,  but  one  only,  from  which  two 
narrow  ridges  extend,  one  to  the  north,  and  the  other, 
to  the  east,  which  last  terminates  abruptly  dose  to  the 
river."  But  Strabo  dearly  means  two  Kopv^ai,  and 
he  adds  that  they  are  naturally  united  ^mfuputis). 
It  is  true  that  he  does  not  say  that  the  neck  unites 
them.  This  neck  is  evidently  a  narrow  ridge  of 
steep  ascent  along  which  a  man  must  pass  to  reach 
the  K9f  <i0td. 

The  aptTa  were  cisterns  to  which  there  was  ac- 
cess by  galleries  (^irvpiyyit').  Hamilton  explored  a 
passage,  cut  in  the  rock,  down  which  he  descended 
about  300  feet,  and  found  a  "  small  pool  of  dear 
cold  water."  The  wall  round  this  pool,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  originally  much  deeper,  was  of 
Hellenic  masonry,  which  be  also  observed  in  some 
parts  of  the  descent  This  appears  to  be  one  of  tlie 
galleries  mentioned  by  Strabo.  The  other  gallery 
was  cut  to  the  neck,  says  Strabo,  but  he  dues  not 
say/rom  where.  We  may  conclude,  however,  that 
it  was  cut  from  the  Kopv^  to  the  ridge,  and  tliat 
the  other  was  a  continuation  which  led  dovra  to  the 
well.  Hamilton  says  :  "  there  seem  to  have  been 
two  of  these  covered  passages  or  galleries  at  Amasia, 
one  of  which  led  from  the  Kopwpai  or  summits  in  an 
easterly  direction  to  the  ridge,  and  the  other  from 
the  rii^  into  the  rocky  hill  in  a  northerly  direction. 
The  former,  however,  is  not  excavated  in  the  rock, 
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like  the  latter,  bat  !s  built  of  masooiy  abore  ground, 
jet  equally  weU  concealed." 

The  tombs  of  tbe  kinga  are  below  the  citadel  to 
the  south,  fire  in  number,  three  to  the  west,  aod  two 
to  the  east  The  steep  face  of  the  rock  has  been 
artificiallj  imoothed.  "  Under  the  three  smaller 
tombs  ....  are  considerable  remains  of  the  old 
Greek  walls,  and  a  square  tower  built  in  the  best 
Hellenic  style."  These  walla  can  also  be  traced 
np  the  hill  towards  the  west,  and  are  evidently  those 
described  by  Strabo,  as  forming  the  peribolus  or  en- 
closure within  which  were  the  royal  tombs.  (Ha- 
milton.) The  front  wall  of  an  old  medresseh  at 
Amasia  is  built  of  ancient  cornices,  fneies,  and  ar- 
chitrares,  and  on  three  long  stcoes  which  form  the 
sides  and  architisTe  of  the  entrance  there  are  frag- 
ments of  Greek  inscriptions  deep  cut  in  large  letters. 
Hamilton  does  not  mention  a  temple  which  is  spoken 
of  by  one  trareller  of  little  credit. 

The  territory  of  Amasia  was  well  wooded,  and 
adapted  for  breeding  horses  and  other  animals ;  and 
the  whole  of  it  was  well  suited  for  the  habitation 
of  man.  A  yalley  extends  from  the  river,  not  very 
wide  at  first,  but  it  afterwards  grows  wider,  and 
ibnns  the  plain  which  Strabo  calls  Chiliocomon,  and 
this  was  succeeded  by  the  districts  of  Diacopene  and 
Pimolisene,  all  of  which  is  fertile  as  fiu"  as  the  Halys. 
These  were  the  northern  ports  of  the  territory,  imd 
extended  500  stadia  in  length.  The  southern  por- 
tion was  much  larger,  and  extended  to  Babonomon 
and  Ximene,  which  district  also  reached  to  the 
Halys.  Its  width  from  north  to  south  reached  to 
Zelitis  snd  the  Great  Cappedocia  as  &r  as  the  Trocmi. 
In  Ximene  rock  salt  was  dug.  Hamilton  procured 
at  Amasia  a  coin  of  Pimolisa,  a  place  fix>m  which  the 
district  Pimolisene  took  its  name,  in  a  beautiful 
state  of  preservation. 

The  modem  town  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  river; 
it  has  3970  houses,  all  mean ;  it  produces  some  silk. 
(^London  Geog.  Jour.  vol.  x.  p.  442.)  [G.L.] 

AMASTRA.  [Amkstratus.] 
AMASTRIS  (^kiMutrpis :  Eth.  'AfuuTTfuw6t, 
Amastrianus:  Anuura,  or  Amatterah'),  a  dty  of 
Paphlagoaia,  (m  a  small  river  of  the  same  name. 
Amastris  oocuped  a  peninsula,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  isthmus  was  a  harbour  (Strab.  p.  .544) :  it  was 
90  stadia  east  of  the  river  Parthenins.  The  original 
city  seems  to  have  been  called  Sesamns  or  Sesamnm, 
and  it  is  mentioned  by  Homer  {II.  ii.  853)  in  con- 
junction with  Cytoms.  Stephanus  («.  r.  'Aitmrrpa) 
says  that  it  was  originally  called  Cromna;  but  in 
another  place  («.  r.  tSfi/tra),  where  he  repeats  the 
statement,  he  adds,  "as  it  is  said;  but  some  say 
that  Cromna  is  a  small  place  in  the  territory  i[ 
Amastris,"  which  is  the  true  accoont.  The  place 
derived  its  name  Amastris  from  Amastris,  the  niece 
of  the  last  Persian  king  Darius,  who  was  the  wife  of 
BionyBius,  tyrant  of  Heracleia,  and  after  his  death 
the  wife  of  Lysimachns.  Four  places,  Sesamns, 
Cytoms,  Cromna,  also  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (ii. 
855),  and  Teion  or  Tios,  were  comlsned  by  Amas- 
tris, after  her  se^nration  from  Lysimachns  (Mcmnon, 
op.  Phot  Cod.  ccxxIt.),  to  form  the  new  community 
(^Amastris,  Teion,  says  Strabo,  soon  detached  itself 
from  the  community,  but  the  rest  kept  together,  and 
Sesamns  was  the  acropolis  of  Amastris.  From  Has 
it  appears  that  Amastris  was  really  a  confederatian 
or  union  of  three  places,  and  that  Sesamus  was  the 
name  of  the  dty  on  the  peninsula.  This  may  ex- 
phun  the  fiict  that  Meb  (i.  19)  mentions  Sesamns 
and  Cromna  as  dties  of  Paplilagonia,  and  does  not 
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mention  Amastris.     (Comp.  Plin.  n.  3.)      There 
is  a  coin  with  the  epigraph  Sesamujn.      Those  of 
Amastris  have  the  epigraph  A/uurrpuiM>v. 

The  territory  of  Amastris  produced  a  great  qnao- 
tity  of  boxwood,  which  grew  on  Mount  Cjtams. 
The  town  was  taken  by  L.  Lucullus  in  the  Mjlliri- 
datic  war.  (Appian.  MitMd.  8S.)  The  joanger 
Pliny,  when  he  was  governor  of  Bithynis  and  Poo- 
tus,  describes  Amastris,  in  a  letter  to  Trajan  (x. 
99),  as  a  handsome  dty,  with  a  very  loi^;  ofn 
place  (platea),  on  one  side  of  which  extended  what 
was  called  a  river,  but  in  &ct  was  a  filthy,  pestilent, 
open  drain.  Pliny  obtained  the  emperor's  pemuaskn 
to  cover  over  this  sewer.  On  a  coin  of  the  time  of 
Tngan,  Amastris  has  the  title  Metnpolia.  It  ohi- 
tinued  to  be  a  town  of  some  note  to  the  seventh  cen- 
tury of  our  acra.  [G.  L.] 


COIN  or  AMASTRIS. 

A'HATHUS  ('A/u>0aDi,  -ovrrn:  EA.  'AftaOoi- 
o'lor:  Adj.  Amathusiacus,  Ov.  J/e(.x.227.:  nr.  Old 
Limtuot),  an  ancient  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Cy- 
prus, celebrated  for  its  worship  of  Aphrodite  — 
who  was  hence  called  AnuUhiuia  — and  of  Adooia. 
(ScyUx,  p.  41;  Strab.  p.  683;  Paos.  ix.  41. 
§  2;  Steph.  B.  :  v.;  Tac.  Ann.  iil.  6S;  Catall. 
Iviii.  51;  Ov.  Am.  iii.  15.  15.)  It  waa  originally 
a  settlement  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  was  pro- 
bably the  most  ancient  of  the  Phoenician  colonies 
in  the  island.  Stepbanns  calls  Amathns  the  noost 
andent  dty  in  the  island,  and  Scylax  describes  its 
inhabitants  as  autochthones.  Its  name  ii  of  Phoe- 
nician origin,  for  we  find  a  town  rf  the  same  naiiM 
m  Palestine.  (See  below.)  Amathns  appemia  to 
have  preserved  its  Oriental  customs  and  character, 
long  after  the  other  Phoenician  cities  in  Cyprus  had 
become  hellenized.  Here  the  Tynan  god  Afelkart, 
whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Heracles,  was  tnr- 
shipped  under  his  Tyrian  name.  (Hesych.  «.  r. 
MuiKa,  rhy  'HpoirAia,  'A/iaSova-ioi.)  The  Phoe- 
nician priesthood  of  the  Cinyrsdae  appearti  to  have 
long  continued  to  exercise  its  authority  at  Amatima. 
Hence  we  find  that  Amatbus,  as  an  Oriental  town, 
remained  firm  to  the  Persians  in  the  time  of  Da- 
rius I.,  bridle  all  the  other  towns  in  Cypms  re- 
volted. (Herod,  v.  104,  seq.)  The  territory  of 
Amathns  was  celebrated  for  its  wheat  (Uippooax, 
ap.  Strab.  p.  340),  and  also  for  its  minenl  pro- 
ductions (Jecmdam  Amalhunta  metaOi,  Ov.  MeL 
X.  220,  comp.  531.) 

Amathns  appears  to  have  consisted  of  two  distinct 
parts :  one  upon  the  coast,  where  Old  Lima*ol  now 
stands,  and  the  other  upon  a  hill  inland,  about  1^ 
mile  fitnn  Old  Limatol,  at  the  village  of  Agiot  7^. 
ckonoty  where  Hammer  discovered  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite.  (Hairmier,  Reite,  p.  1S9 ;  En- 
gel,  Kyprot,  voL  i.  pi  109,  seq.;  Movers,  J)ie  Pki- 
naier,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  pp.  221,  240,  seq.) 

A'MATHUS  (^KfioBoit  or  rk  'A/uaM),  a  strongly 
fortified  dty  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  Lower 
Persia,  21  Koman  miles  south  of  Pella.  (Enaebii 
Ononmsl.)  It  was  destroyed  by  Alexander  Jannaena 
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(Jae^  Ant.  xin.  13.  §  3),  and  afW  its  restoniion 
n>  one  of  the  fire  d&a  in  vfaich  the  Smhedrim 
at:  the  olhen  were  Jecnsakm,  Jericho,  Gadara 
ud  Seppboris  (lb.  xiv.  I0>  Bnrkhardt  passed 
"  the  niiiu  of  an  andent  city  standing  on  the  de- 
<lmtf  d  the  moontain"  called  Amata,  near  the 
Jordn,  aol  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Zeria 
(JiUKk).  He  ma  told  "  that  aeveral  colnnuu 
rmtin  ttmSag,  and  also  some  lat;ge  bmldings." 
(Tntds,  p.  346.)  [G.  W.] 

AMA^OKES  f  A;iaC<lr«>),  a  mythical  race  of 
mike  faoaks,  rf  wixxn  an  account  is  given  in  the 
Dictiomarj  o/Btographg  eatd  iiytitologg. 

AUBAKBl,  a  Gallic  people,  vbom  Caeear  (B.  G. 
1 11)  calls  close  allies  and  Idnsmen  of  the  Aedni. 
Ifdemding'' Aedni  Ainhani''in  the  passage  le- 
fand  to  is  cwrect,  the  Amfaarri  were  AedoL  They 
•n  not  lunliooed  among  the  "  clientes  "  cf  the 
Aolra.  (A  G.  Tii.  75.)  They  occupied  a  tract  in 
thB  niky  cf  tha  Rhone,  probably  in  the  angle  be- 
ti«en  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone;  and  their  neigh- 
bnn  on  the  E.  were  the  Allobn^es.  They  are 
nmtimKd  by  livy  (r.  34)  with  tlw  Aedui  among 
tkse  GaOi  who  were  said  to  bare  crossed  the  Alps 
ii^o  Italy  in  the  time  d  Tarqninins  Priscns.  [G.L.] 
AHBLA'NI,  a  Be^  people,  who  were  said  to  be 
ible  to  umster  10,000  armed  men  in  B.  c.  57,  the 
;ar<f  Gsesai's  Belgic  campaign.  They  sobmitted 
t»  Csecsr.  (B.  G.  ii.  4,  15.)  Their  coontry  lay  in 
the TiOey  of  the  ^unara  (Sommt);  and  their  chief 
tmn  Ssnarobrira,  afterwards  c^ed  Ambiani  and 
CmtM  AmhkiwnwpiTn^  is  supposed  to  be  represented' 
t;  Amem.  They  were  among  the  people  who  took 
{■It  ia  the  gnat  inrarrectian  against  the  Romans, 
*liicli  is  desoibed  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Gallic 
w.    (AG. TO.  75.)  [G.L.] 

AMBIATTNUS  VICUS,  or  AMBITARINUS,  as 
tlie  tne  nadii^  is  sud  to  be  (Soeton.  CaUg.  8),  a 
!^  m  the  coontry  of  the  Treviri  above  Confloentes 
(CMati),  when  the  emperor  CaHgnla  was  ban. 
Its  {ndic  poaitKHi  camaot  be  ascertained.  [G.  L.3 
AXBIBABI,  cue  of  the  people  or  states  of  Ar- 
aorio.  (Gaes.  B.  G.  vii.  75.)  Their  position  does 
•Dt  sppear  to  be  determined.  [G.  L.] 

AMBELIATI,  a  people  mentioned  by  Caesar 
(&  G.S.  9)  with  the  Namietes,  Horini,  and  others; 
bat  auldiig  can  be  inferred  from  this  passage  as  to 
tinr  prais  poaitim.  Seme  of  the  best  MSS.  have 
in  tloi  lassage  the  reading  "  Ambianos  "  instead  of 
-JatOMUB."  [G.L.] 

AMBISONTES  or  BISONTES,  one  of  the  many 
iHervise  mknown  tribes  in  the  intaiior  of  Noricnm, 
^mt  the  sooivei  of  the  rivers  Ivartis  and  Anisas, 
i>  the  i»i;bboaHMod  of  the  modem  city  of  Salz- 
Inx.  (Flin.iii.a4;  PtoLil.  13.  §3.)  [L.  &] 
AHBtVA'BETI,  an  mentioned  by  Caesar  (S.  G. 
<n.  75)  a>  "  cBentea  "  of  the  Aedoi ;  and  they  are 
■aKkned  sgun  (vii.  90).  As  dependents  rf  the 
Aediri,  tbey  most  have  fivod  somewhere  near  them, 
hit  tboe  Is  no  evidmce  for  their  exact  position. 
Tk  AmbirtRti  mentjooed  by  Caesar  (_B.  G.  iv.  9) 
■m  t  peopb  near  the  Mcea  ( Jfiiuu).  As  the  two 
»■«•  are  evidently  the  same,  it  is  probable  that 
ttat  h  sane  emr  in  one  of  the  names;  for  these 
in(le  on  the  Hoea  could  hardly  be  clientes  of  the 
^<da.  As  to  the  varions  leadings  in  the  passage 
(il.6.iv.»),snSdineider'sedition  of  Caesar.  [G.L.] 
AVBLADA  CAfi«Xata:  Elk.  'A^KaStis),  a 
rity  rf  Ksidia,  which  Stiabo  (p.  S70)  pbu^es  near 
Iht  hmdarita  of  Pbiygia  and  Caria.  It  prodaced 
*iM  tht  was  med  fir  medicinal  purposes.    There 
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are  copper  coins  of  Amblada  of  the  period  of  the 
Antuiini '  and  their  saccessors,  with  the  epigraph 
AfigAaitfW.     The  nte  is  unknown.  [G.  1.] 

AMBRA'CU  (^AfiwiKutla,  Thnc;  'A/itpaiila, 
Xen.  and  Liter  writers:  Eth.  'Aitwpeatuinit,  Herod, 
viii.  45,  Thoc,  ii.  80;  lonio  'A^wfwiu^^j,  Herod. 
iz.  aS;  'AitepwcuiTris,  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7.  §  18,  et 
alii;  'AitSpeutuis,  ApoO.  Rhod.  iv.  1228.;  'A/ttpi. 
Kior,  'AfiSptuctro!,  Steph.  B.  t.  v. :  Ambraciensis, 
Liv.  xxxriii.  43;  Ambrsciota,  Cic.  TVuc.  i.  34: 
Arta),  an  important  city  to  the  north  of  the  Am- 
bradot  gulf,  which  derived  its  name  from  this  place. 
It  vnu  sitnated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river 
Arachthns  or  Arethon,  at  the  distance  of  80  stadia 
from  the  gulf,  according  to  ancient  authorities,  or  7 
English  miles,  according  to  a  modem  traveller.  It 
stood  on  the  westem  side  of  a  rugged  hill  called 
Perranthes,  and  the  acropolis  occupied  one  of  the 
summits  of  this  hill  towards  the  east.  It  was  rather 
mors  than  three  miles  in  drenmference,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  strong  walls,  it  was  well  protected  by 
the  river  and  the  heights  which  surrounded  it.  It 
is  generally  described  as  a  town  of  Epirus,  of  which 
it  was  the  capital  nnder  Pyrrhus  and  the  subsequent 
mcoarchs;  bat  in  eariier  times  it  was  an  independent 
state,  vrith  a  considerable  territoiy,  which  extended 
along  the  coast  for  120  stadia.  How  &r  the  tern- 
toy  extended  northward  we  are  not  informed ;  but 
thiit  portion  of  it  between  the  city  itself  and  the 
coast  was  an  extremely  fertile  pUun,  traversed  by 
the  Arachthns,  and  producing  excellent  com  in 
abundance.  Ambracia  is  called  by  Dicaearcbns  and 
Scylax  the  first  town  in  Hellas  proper.  (Strab.  p. 
326;  Dicaearch.  31,  p.  460,  ed.  Fnhr;  Scyl.  p.  12; 
Polyb.  xxii.  9 ;  Liv.  xxxviii.  4.) 

According  to  tradition,  Ambracia  was  originally  a 
Tbesprotian  town,  founded  by  Ambrax,  son  cS  The»- 
protus,  or  by  Ambracia,  daughter  of  Augeas;  but  it 
was  made  a  Greek  city  by  a  colony  of  Corinthians, 
who  settled  here  in  the  time  of  Cypselns,  about  b.  c. 
635.  The  colony  is  said  to  have  been  led  by  Gor- 
gos  (also  called  Torgns  or  Tolgns),  the  son  or 
brother  of  Cypselns.  Gorgus  was  succeeded  in  the 
tyranny  by  his  son  Poriander,  who  was  dejiosed  by 
the  people,  probably  after  tlie  death  of  the  Corinthian 
tyrant  of  the  same  name.  (Strab.  pp.  325,  452 ; 
Scymn.4S4;  Anton.  Lib.  4;  Aristot.  PoJL  v.  3.  §  6, 
T.  8.  §  9;  AeL  V.  H.  zii.  35;  Diog.  Lagrt.  i.  98.) 
Ambracia  soon  became  a  flourishing  city,  and  the 
most  important  of  all  the  Corinthian  colonies  on  the 
Ambraciot  gnlf.  It  contributed  seven  ships  to  the 
Greek  navy  in  the  war  against  Xerxes,  B.  c.  480, 
and  twenty-seven  to  the  Corinthians  in  their  war 
against  Corcyra,  b.  o.  432.  (Herod.  viiL  45 ;  Thnc. 
i.  46.)  The  AJmbmdots,  as  colonists  and  allies  of 
Corinth,  eaponsed  the  Lacedaemonian  cause  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  abont  this  time  that  they 
reached  the  maximum  of  their  power.  They  hod 
extended  their  dominions  over  the  whole  of  Amphi- 
lochia,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  important 
town  of  Argos  in  this  district,  firom  which  they  had 
driven  ont  the  original  inhabitants.  The  expelled 
Ami^ilochians,  supported  by  the  Acamanians,  applied 
for  aid  to  Athens.  The  Athenians  accordingly  sent 
a  force  nnder  Pbormion,  who  took  Argoe,  sold  the 
Ambradots  as  slaves,  and  restored  the  town  to  the 
Amphilochians  and  Acamanians,  B.C.  432.  Anxious 
to  recover  the  ket  town,  the  Ambraciots,  two  yeara 
afterwards  (430),  marched  against  Argos,  but  were 
unable  to  take  it,  and  retired  after  laying  waste  its 
territory.    Not  disheartened  by  this  repilse,  they 
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ODDoerted  a  pUn  in  the  ibilowiiig  Tor  (4S9),  widi 
the  PelopanneriiM,  for  the  complete  sobjagatiaD  of 
Acarnaiiia.  They  had  extenaire  leUtioiu  with  the 
Chaooians  and  other  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Eiunu, 
and  were  thoB  enabled  to  collect  a  formidable  army 
of  Eprota,  with  which  they  jcaned  the  Lacedae- 
mccdan  commandeTf  Cnemos.  The  miited  forcee 
advanced  into  Acamania  as  &r  as  Stratna,  bat  under 
the  walls  of  this  dty  the  Eprots  were  defeated  by 
the  Acaraanians,  and  the  ezpeditiaa  came  to  an  end. 
Notwithstanding  this  second  misibcttuie,  the  Am- 
bnuuots  marched  agamst  Argos  again  in  B.  c.  436. 
The  history  of  this  expedition,  and  of  their  two 
terrible  defeats  by  Demosthenes  and  the  Acamanians, 
is  leUted  elsewhere.  [Aroos  Amprilochicuh.] 
It  appears  that  nearly  the  whole  adnlt  militaiy  po- 
polatian  of  the  city  was  destroyed,  and  Thucydides 
conriders  their  cahunity  to  hare  been  the  greatest 
that  befel  any  Grecian  dty  daring  the  earlier  part 
of  the  war.  Demosthenes  was  anxions  to  march 
strughtway  against  Ambracia,  which  would  have 
surrendered  withoat  a  blow;  but  the  Acaraanians 
refused  to  undertske  the  enterprize,  iearing  that  the 
Athenians  at  Ambracia  would  be  mote  troublesame 
neighbours  to  them  than  the  Ambraciots.  The 
Acaraanians  and  Amphilochians  now  ooncluded  a 
peace  and  alliance  with  the  Ambradots  for  100 
years.  Ambnuia  had  become  so  helpless  that  the 
Corinthians  shortly  afterwards  sent  300  hoplites  to 
the  dty  for  its  defence.  (Thuc.  iL  68,  80,  iiL  105 
—114.) 

The  severe  blow  wUch  Ambracia  had  received 
prevented  it  from  taking  any  active  part  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war.  It  sent,  however,  some  troops 
to  the  asastance  of  Sytacose,  when  besi^ed  by  the 
Athenians.  (Thuc.  vii.  58.)  Ambiada  was  sub- 
sequently conquerol  by  Philip  11.,  king  of  Macedonia. 
On  the  accession  of  Alexander  the  Great  (b.  c.  336) 
it  expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison,  but  soon  after- 
wards submitted  to  Alexander.  (Diod.  xvii.  3,  4.) 
At  a  later  time  it  became  subject  to  Pyrrhus,  who 
made  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  and  his  usual 
place  of  residence,  and  who  also  adoraed  it  with 
numerous  works  of  art.  (Pol.  xxii.  13;  Liv.  xxxviii. 
9;  Strab.  p.  325.)  Pyrrhus  built  here  a  strongly 
fortified  palace,  which  was  called  after  him  Pyr- 
rfaeum  (nuft^cioy).  (PoLxxii.  10;  Liv.  xxxviii.  5.) 
Ambracia  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aeto- 
lians,  and  the  possession  of  this  poweiiul  city  was 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  Aetolian  power  in 
this  pert  of  Greece.  When  the  Bianans  declared 
war  against  the  Aetolians,  Ambracia  was  besieged 
by  the  Boman  consul  M. Fulvins  Nobilior,  B.C.  189. 
This  siege  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  iu  ancient 
•warfare  for  the  bravery  displayed  in  the  defence  of 
the  town.  In  the  course  of  the  siege  the  Aetolians 
concluded  a  peace  with  Fulvins,  whercujKHi  Am- 
bracia opened  its  gates  to  the  besiegers.  The  consul, 
however,  stripped  it  of  its  valu^le  works  of  art, 
and  removed  them  to  Kome.  (Pol.  xxii.  9 — 13; 
Liv.  xxxviii.  3 — 9.)  From  this  time  Ambracia  ra- 
pidly declined,  and  its  rain  was  completed  by  Augus- 
tus, who  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Nioopolis,  which 
he  founded  in  commemoration  cf  his  victory  at 
Aclium.    (Strab.  p.  325;  Pans.  v.  23.  §  3.) 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  Aria  is  the 
site  of  Ambracia,  the  position  of  which  was  for  a 
long  time  a  subject  of  ^sputc.  Tho  remains  of  the 
walls  of  Ambracia  confirm  tlie  statements  of  the 
ancient  writers  respecUng  the  strength  of  its  fortifi- 
cations.   The  walls  were  built  of  immaiwi  qtudran- 
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gnlir  h\oek»  of  stone.  Lieut  Wolfe  measond  oar 
IS  ft.  by  5.  The  foundations  of  the  acn^xAs  may 
still  be  traced,  but  there  are  no  other  remaina  of 
Hellenic  date.  The  general  form  of  the  dty  is  girax 
in  the  following  plan  taken  ftom  Leake. 


FLAX  OF  AJfBKAdA. 

1.  The  Acropolis. 

2.  Ht  Perranthes. 

3.  Bridge  over  the  Arachthns. 

[The  dotted  line  shows  the  andent  walb,  vrber* 
the  foundaticHis  only^^main.  The  entire  line,  vrfaere 
the  remains  an  more  considerable.] 

How  long  Ambnda  continned  denited  after  the 
removal  of  its  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis,  we  do  not  Icoow ; 
but  it  was  re-occupied  under  the  Bysantine  Empire, 
and  became  again  a  place  of  importance.  Its  modem 
name  of  Arta  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  rim 
Arachthus,  upon  which  it  stood;  and  we  find  this 
name  in  the  Byzantine  writers  as  early  as  the 
eleventh  century.  In  the  fourteenth  century  Arta 
was  reckoned  the  chief  town  in  Acamania,  wfaenoe 
it  was  frequently  called  by  the  name  of  Acantauia 
simply.  Cyriacns  calls  it  sometimes  Areckdkea 
Aoamana.  (Biickh,  Corput  Inter.  No.  1797.) 
It  is  still  the  prindpal  town  in  this  pert  of  Greece, 
and,  like  tho  ancient  dty,  has  given  its  name  to  the 
neighbouring  gulf.  The  popnlation  of  Aria  was 
reckoned  to  be  about  7000  in  the  year  1830. 
(Leake,  A'ortAem  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  206,  teq. ;  WcUv, 
JotimalqfGeogrttphictU  StKKfy,  vol.  iii.  p.  82,  aeq.) 

There  were  three  other  places  in  the  teiiitosjr  rf 
Ambracia  mentioned  by  ancient  writere;  1.  Am- 
bracns.     2.  The  port  of  Ambracia.     3.  Cranda. 

Ambracns  ('A^pojcas)  is  described  by  Polyhios 
as  a  place  well  fortified  by  ramparts  and  outworks, 
and  as  surrounded  by  marshes,  through  which  then 
was  only  one  narrow  causeway  leading  to  the  place. 
It  was  taken  by  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  in  b.c. 
219,  as  a  preliminary  to  an  attack  upon  Ambracia. 
(Pol.  iv.  61,  63.)  Scylax  probably  alludes  to  this 
place,  when  ho  says  (p.  12)  that  Ambracia  had  a 
fortress  near  its  harbour;  for  near  the  western  shore 
of  the  old  mouth  of  the  river  Aiachthns  (^Arla') 
some  ruins  have  been  discovered,  whose  topographical 
situation  accords  with  the  description  of  Polylaas. 
They  are  utuated  on  a  swampy  island,  in  a  iruunsfay 
lake  near  tlie  sea.  They  inclosed  au  area  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent,  and  apfieared  to  be 
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-Mnlfiiiinitiiy  post,  which  wu  all  tliat  the  nranlf^ 
man  <£  the  groond  would  idmit  of.  (Wolfe,  lUd, 
jt,  S4.)  This  fcrtreGS  comnumded  the  harbour, 
(Udi  is  dwmbfd  \>j  Scylax  and  Dicaearchos  Ql. 
«.)  B  a  xKuFiiit  A4<4>'t  ("'  a  port  with  a  narrow 
ataaDR,  which  might  be  shut  with  a  duun.  The 
kHwar  mut  have  been  an  artificial  one;  for  the 
{nMSt  month  of  the  Arta  is  go  obstmcted  bj  awamps 
aid  ikab  as  Mareely  to  be  accessible  even  to  boato. 
In  ladeot  time*  its  navigation  was  also  esteemed 
(lueenos,  whence  Lncau  (v.  651)  speaks  of  "  one 
ml^DM  Ambcadae  portna." 

Cnoeia  (Kp^ux)  was  a  small  Tillage  ritoated 
n  1  nMmtain  of  the  same  name,  which  Leake  sap- 
pom  to  have  been  the  high  moootain  now  called 
KAavi,  which  rises  from  the  light  bank  of  the 
nrerjirto,  immediatelj  oi^wsite  to  the  town. 

Becwcot  the  territory  of  Ambracia  and  Amphi- 
Ixjm,  Dieaearchna  (45)  mfntions  a  people  called 
Unitae  COpfrroi),  who  appear  to  hare  been  in- 
kikinats  cf  the  nwmntninit  named  Itokrinoro,  ho- 
pms^  St  the  NW.  cwner  of  the  Ambntciot  golf. 
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com  OP  AMBIUCIA. 

AHBBA'CIUS  SINUS  {i  'kittfttudit  iti\mt, 

TaaclSS:  t  'A/iepaKnAs  mikwos,  PoL  iv.  63, 

Scib.  p.  335,  et  aL;  4  ddkaara  4i  'AimpaiuiHi, 

Km  (W  L  12  :  Sinns   Ambradns,  Liv.  zxzriii. 

4;  IM.  H  3:  GtJfof  Aria),  an  aim  of  the  Ionian 

■a,  Ipig  between  Epinis  and  Acamania,  so  called 

i^  the  town  of  Ambiacia.     Poljbins  (2.  c.)  de- 

>°iies  the  laf  as  300  stadia  in  length,  and  100 

■tailkii  bnadth:  Strabo  ((.  c)  gives  300  stadia  as 

E>  ciituulanice,  which  is  abeardly  too  small.     Its 

^  lai|th  is  S5  miles,  and  its  breadth  10.    The 

BitOBce  cf  the  gnlf,  one  side  of  which  was  farmed 

W  Ike  (ranontoiy  of  Actinm,  is  described  nnder 

^cmnc.     in  cooaeqaeDce  of  the  Tictor;'  wluch 

-iagatw  gsined  over  Astooy  at  the  entrance  to 

<1»  V^  Slatias  {SSie.  a.  %.  8)  gives  the  name  of 

Jairanie/praifes  to  the  crowns  of  laniel  bestowed 

<>[«•  the  victics  in  the  Actian  games.     The  Am- 

l«aoi  Sbns  is  also  fieqnently  mentioned  in  Greek 

''■to?-    On  it  were  the  towns  of  Argos  AmpU- 

'"^i^nn,  and  Anactorinm,  and  the  sea-port  of  Am- 

^noa.    The  riven  Charadra  and  Amchthns  flowed 

Bio  it  &em  the  N.     It  was  celebrated  in  antiqnity 

^  its  eueUent  fish,  and  partictilarlj  for  a  species 

"SAtktfm.    (Ath.  iiL  p.  92,  d.,  vii  pp. 305, e., 

31l.>.,3K,d.)   The  modem  gnlf  still  maintains  its 

''xote  in  tloB  respect.     The  red  and  gie;  mallet 

*R  ant  abandaot,  and  there  are  also  ploitf  of  soles 

■dtds.  (Wolfe,  06wnKi<H>M  on  (Ae6Wfo/^r(a, 

'^Jimmdof  Gtogr^Ucal Sodtif,  vol  iii) 

AMBBT'SUS  or  AHPHSrSUS  Cf^l""", 
S<a>-;  'Aftfrnnn,  Pans.;  'Afupfmrot,  Stefb.  B. 
^•■:  Btk.  'Afitftriu,  'A/itpmrtit,  and  in  Inscr. 
M^wrtJt:  DUttome),  a  town  of  Phods,  was 
■»wd  60  stadia  from  Stiiis,  NE.  of  Anticjrra,  at 
ueiaitheni{mtofHt.Cir]^  (not  at  the  foot  of 
fnaans,  u  Paoaanias  states),  and  in  a  fertile 
^'>Ilej,pnidnciiig  abondance  of  wine  and  the  cocctis, 
«  k«nnei4wiy,  used  to  dye  acarlet.  It  was  de- 
*"9<d  If  order  of  the  Amphictyoos,  hot  was  leboilt 


and  fortified  by  the  Thebans  vrith  a  double  vrall,  in 
their  war  against  Philip.  Its  fortifications  were 
considered  by  Paneanias  the  strongest  in  Greece, 
next  to  those  of  Messene.  (Pans.  z.  3.  §  2,  x.  36. 
§  1,  eaq.,  ir.  31.  §  5;  Strab.  p. 433.)  It  was  Uken 
by  the  Bomans  in  the  Uaoedooian  war,  b.  c.  198. 
(Liv.  zxxiL  18.)  The  site  of  Ambiysns  is  fixed 
at  the  modem  village  of  Dhiitomo,  by  an  inscription 
which  Chandler  found  at  the  latter  place.  The 
remains  of  the  ancient  dty  are  few  and  inconsider- 
able. (Dodwell,  Tom-  tkrough  Greece,  vol  L  p.  196, 
seq.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  535,  seq.) 

AMENAliUS  (JKiimvos,  Stiab.:  'A/unyit, 
Steph.  Bys.  where  the  MSS.  have  'A^<Aiai>^>:  'A^- 
Mu,  Pind.:  Amenana  flamina,  Ovid.  Feut.  iv. 
467),  a  small  river  of  Sicily  which  flows  through 
the  dty  of  Catania,  now  called  the  GiudiceUo. 
It  is  noticed  by  Strabo  (p.  240)  as  remark- 
able for  the  vidstdtudes  to  which  it  was  subject, 
its  waters  sometimes  fiuling  altogether  iot  years, 
and  then  flowing  again  in  abundance.  The  same 
peculiarity  is  remarked  by  Ovid  (i/e(.  xv.  279),  and 
is  still  observed  with  regard  to  the  GiadiceUo.  It 
is  probably  coimected  wiUi  internal  changes  of  Etna, 
at  the  foot  of  which  it  rises.  (Faidl.  iii.  1.  p.  138; 
Cluver.  SiciL  p.  120;  D'OrrOle,  Siaila,  p.  218.) 
Pindar  speaks  of  the  newly  ibonded  dty  of  Aetna 
(the  name  given  by  Hieron  to  Catana)  as  situated 
by  the  waters  of  the  Amenas,  but  the  correctness  of 
the  form  Amenanos,  preserved  by  Strabo,  is  attested 
by  coins  of  Catana,  which  bear  <»  the  obverse  the 
head  of  the  river  ddty,  under  the  usual  form  of  a 
youthful  male  head  with  horns  <»  the  forehead,  and 
the  name  at  Ml  length  AMENANOX  (Castell. 
SkiL  Nuimtm.  pi.  20,  fig.  8.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

AMETJIA.     [Cabira.] 

AME'KU  (^Kfufia,  Stnib.  Ptol  Pint  Uar.  17; 
*AfUptot/,  Steph.  B. :  £th.  Amerinus ;  Amelia),  one  of 
the  most  andent  and  important  dties  of  Umbria, 
sitaated  about  IS  m.  S.  of  Tnder,  and  7  W.  of 
Namia,  on  a  hill  between  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  and 
that  of  the  Nar,  a  few  miles  above  their  junction. 
(Strab.  p.  227;  Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  PtoL  iii.  1. 
§  54;  Festus,  t.v.)  According  to  Cato  (op.  Plin. 
2.  c.)  it  was  fbunded  964  years  before  the  war  with 
Peraeus,  or  1 1 35  B.  o. :  and  although  this  date  can- 
not be  regarded  as  historical,  it  may  be  recdved  as 
evidence  of  a  belief  in  its  remote  antiquity.  The 
still  extant  remains  of  its  andent  walla,  constmcted 
in  the  polygonal  style,  prove  it  to  have  been  a  place 
of  strength  in  early  times:  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
its  name  is  not  once  mentioned  during  the  ware  of 
Bome  with  the  Umbrians,  nor  does  it  occur  in  history 
previous  to  the  time  of  Cicero.  But  the  great 
srator,  in  his  defence  of  Sex.  Bosdui,whowas  a  native 
of  Ameria,  repeatedly  mentions  it  in  a  manner  which 
ptma  that  it  must  then  have  been  a  flourishing 
mnmcipal  town:  its  territory  extended  to  the  Tiber, 
and  iras  fertile  in  oaers  and  fimit  trees.  (Cic.  pro 
Sex.Ro$e.  7,  9,&c.;  Virg.  Oeoiy.  lS65;Colnm.  iy. 
SO,  v.  10.)  Its  lands  were  pertioned  ont  by  Augustus 
among  his  veterans;  bnt  it  did  not  obtain  the  rank 
of  a  colony,  as  we  find  it  both  in  Pliny  and  inscrip- 
tions of  later  date  styled  only  a  munidpum.  (Lib. 
Colon,  p.  224 ;  Zumpt.  de  Colon,  p.  356 ;  Inscr.ap. 
Omt.p.485.S,  1101.3,1104.)  The  modem  town 
of  Amelia  retains  the  andent  nte  as  well  as  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  andent  walls':  it  is  now  a 
small  place  with  only  about  2000  inhabitants,  though 
stiU  the  see  of  a  bishop. 

The  Tabula  Peutingeiians  gires  a  line  of  road 
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wlikh  bnmelm  off  from  the  Via  Clodk  at  B««yiiiMW 
(Bocrano)  and  leads  through  Nepe  and  Falerii  to 
Anuria  and  thence  to  Tuder :  this  can  be  no  other 
than  the  Via  Amerina  mentioned  in  an  inscription 
of  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Orell.  3306).  The  dia- 
tancee,  as  giren  in  tiie  Table,  make  Ameria  distant 
S7  M.  P.  from  Borne  by  this  nrate,  wliich  agrees 
Tei7  flosely  with  a  casual  statement  of  Cicero  {pro 
Stx.  Rote.  7.  §  18)  that  it  was  56  miles  boai  the 
one  to  the  other.  The  Castellom  Amerinom  placed 
bjr  the  Table  at  9  H.  P.  from  Ameria  on  the  road  to 
Falerii  is  otherwise  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.j 

AHEBI'OLA,  a  city  of  ancient  Tatinm,  mentioned 
by  Liry  among  thoee  reduced  by  force  of  arms  by 
the  elder  Tarqnin  (i.  38).  It  is  here  enumerated 
among  the  "  Priad  Latini,"  and  doubtless  at  this 
period  was  one  of  the  thirty  cities  of  the  league:  but 
its  name  is  not  found  in  the  later  list  given  by 
DionyBius(T.  61),nor  does  it  again  occur  in  histoy; 
and  it  is  only  noticed  by  Pliny  (iiL  fi.  s.  9)  among 
the  extinct  cities  of  Latinm.  From  the  names  with 
which  it  is  assodated  in  Liry  we  may  probably  infer 
that  it  was  atuated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Comicalia  Hills:  and  it  has  been  conjectured  by 
Gel]  and  Hibby  that  some  ruins  still  Tisible  <»  the 
northernmost  of  the  three  hills,  about  a  mile  north 
of  Mte  S.  Angdo,  may  be  those  of  Ameriola.  They 
consist  of  some  remnants  of  walls,  of  inegnlar  poly- 
gonal omstmction,  running  roond  a  defensible 
eminence,  and  indicating  the  site  of  a  small  town. 
But  the  distance  from  Mte  S.  Angeh  (on  the  summit 
of  which  there  was  certainly  an  ancient  city,  whether 
Comiculum  or  Medullia)  is  however  so  small  as  to 
render  it  improbable  that  another  independent  town 
should  have  existed  so  close  to  it.  (Gell,  Top.  of 
Home,  p.  52 ;  Nibby,  Dintomi  di  Awia,  vol.  i.  p.  138 ; 
Abeken,  Mittd-ItaUen,  p.  78.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AME'SELUM  (jh  'AfxiiirtKof)  a  town  of  Sicily, 
mentioned  onlybyDiodaros(xxii£xc.Hoescb.p.499), 
from  whom  we  lesm  that  it  was  situated  between 
Centoripi  and  Agyrium,  in  a  position  of  great  natural 
strength.  It  was  taken,  in  B.  a  269,  by  Hienm  king 
of  Syracuse,  who  destroyed  the  city  and  fortress, 
and  divided  its  territory  between  its  two  neighbours 
the  Centuiipni  and  Agyrians.  Its  exact  site  is 
unknown.  [E.  H.  a] 

AME'STBATUS  CMoT(><tro»,  Steph.  B.:  Sth. 
Amestmtinus :  Mitirttto),  a  city  of  Sicily,  noticed 
only  by  Cicero  and  Steph.  B.  From  the  drcumatance 
mentioned  by  the  ibrraer,  that  Verres  compelled  the 
inhabitants  of  Calaote  to  deliver  their  tithes  of  com 
at  Amestratus  instead  of  at  Calacte  itself,  it  is  clear 
that  it  was  not  very  far  frcm  that  dty:  and  this 
fiwt,  coupled  with  the  resemUance  of  the  name, 
enables  us  to  fix  its  site  at  MittrtUa,  now  a  con- 
siderable town,  situated  on  a  hill  about  S  miles  from 
the  N.  coast  of  Sicily  near  Sto.  St^tmo,  and  10  fma 
CaroHia  (Calacte).  According  to  Fazello,  consider- 
able nmains  of  antiquity  were  still  visible  there  in 
bis  time;  but  the  place  is  not  described  by  any  recent 
traveller.  We  learn  from  Cicero  that  it  was  a  small 
and  poor  town,  though  enjoying  municipal  privi- 
leges. (Cic.  m  Verr.  iii.  39, 43, 74 ;  Ste]^  B.  e.  v. ; 
Fazell.  de  Stb.  SiaU.  z.  p.  415;  Claver.  StciL 
p.  383.) 

It  is  probably  the  same  place  as  the  Amastia  of 
Silins  Italicos  (xiv.  267),  but  there  is  no  foundation 
for  identifying  it  (as  has  been  done  by  Clnverins 
and  most  subsequent  peopraphers)  with  the  Mytis- 
tratos  of  Polybius  luid  Pliny:  both  names  being 
perftctly    well    authentkstcd      [MmsTRATt-s.] 


AHISUS. 

That  of  Amestratns,  m  addition  to  tha  teetiimB}  • 
Cicero  and  Stefdianns,  is  fully  supported  by  th 
evidence  of  its  coins,  which  have  the  nmme  at  fofi 
AMHZITATINaN.  (CastelL  SiaL  Vtt.  Am 
pi.  15;  Eckhel,  voL  L  p.  197.)  [B.  H.  B.] 

AltlDA  ("A/uta:  £tk.  'A/uhipti,  Amidcnw 
Digar-Btkr).  The  modem  town  is  on  the  ligk' 
bank  of  the  Tigris.  The  walls  are  loft;  and  sob 
stantial,  and  constructed  of  the  ruins  of  aadca 
edifices.  As  the  place  is  well  adapted  for  a  conv 
merdal  dty,  it  is  probable  that  Amida,  whirl 
occupied  the  tate  of  IHgar-Bekr,  was  ■  town  o 
ccDsiderable  antiquity.  It  was  enlarged  and  strength' 
ened  by  C<a»tantias,  in  whose  reign  it  was  beei^m 
and  taken  by  the  Persian  long  Sapo-,  a.  d.  3S9 
The  historian  Ammianus  Uarcellinna,  who  took  pul 
in  the  defence  of  the  town,  has  given  as  a  minsti 
account  of  the  siege.  (Amm.  Ifarc  xijc.  I,  seq.] 
It  was  taken  by  the  Persian  king  Cabadea  in  the 
reign  of  Anastasius,  a.  d.  502  (Prooop.  JB.  Art 
i.  7,  seq.);  but  it  soon  passed  again  into  the  haadi 
of  the  Romans,  since  we  read  that  Justinian  re- 
paired its  walls  and  fortifications.  (Prooc^  di 
Aedif.  iii.  1.)  Ammianus  and  Prooopina  amsidff 
it  a  dty  of  Mesopotamia,  but  it  may  be  more  properly 
viewed  as  belonging  to  Anneiua  Major.     [Q.  L.] 

AHILUS  fA/uAot:  Eth.  'A/u^ms'),  a  village  of 
Arcadia  in  the  territory  of  Orchomenus,  md  on  the 
road  from  the  btter  to  Stymphalos.  (Pans.  viiL  14. 
§5;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.) 

AMI'SIA,  a  place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  linr 
Amisia  (£<•»),  in  Germany.  (Tadt.  ^nn.  ii  8.) 
This  place,  which  is  not  menticmed  by  any  other  an- 
cient author,  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  town  at 
'AfiJurtta  noticed  by  Ptdemy  (ii.  1 1 ),  and  the  'A/aaaa 
mentioned  by  Stephanus  Byzantinns  as  a  town  of 
Germany.  (Comp.  Ledcbur,  Land  u.  VoOs  der 
Brvcterer,  p.  180,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

AMI'SIA  or  AMI'SIUS  CAfutnai  or  'Ajuoirta,  the 
Em*),  a  river  in  northern  Germany,  rising  in  tbe 
hills  of  the  Weter,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  G<r- 
man  Ocean  near  the  town  of  fnuisn.  The  river  ns 
well  known  to,  and  navigated  by  the  Bonnuis.  la 
B.  c.  12,  Drusus  fought  on  it  a  naval  battle  aguiot 
the  Bmcteri.  (Mela,  iii.  3;  Plin.  B.N.  iv.  14, who 
calls  the  river  AmiritUf  Tadt  Amu  i.  60,  63, 
70,  U.  23,  who  calls  it  Anuria;  Straib.  p.  290: 
Ptolem.  ii.  11 ;  comp^  Ledebur,  Lmd  u.  Velk  der 
Bmctertr,  p.  180.)  [L-Sk] 

AIIISUS  ('Afturit :  E&.  'Apump'Ss,  ^A^ut, 
Amisenus:  £iki  Samtmi),  a  dtr  of  Pontus  in  Asa 
Minor,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay  called 
Amisenus,  about  900  stadia  from  Siaape  accordinf; 
to  Strabo  (p.  547).  The  ruins  of  Amisos  are  on  s 
promontory  about  a  mile  and  a  half  NNW.  of  the 
modem  town.  On  the  east  side  of  the  pvomootuy 
was  the  old  port,  part  of  which  is  now  filled  vf. 
The  pier  which  defended  the  andent  harbour  msr 
still  be  traced  for  aboot  300  yards,  bat  it  is  chiefly 
under  water :  it  oonsists  of  very  large  bkrks  of 
stone.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  wher«  the  acmpo- 
lis  stood  there  are  many  remains  of  walls  of  mU)lo 
and  mortar,  and  the  gronnd  is  strewed  with  faf- 
ments  of  Boman  tiles  and  pottery.  On  the  moth 
end  of  the  brow  of  the  hill  which  overhnks  tbe 
harbour  there  are  traces  of  the  real  Hdlenic  walk 
(Hamilton,  Ae>earcietm.ilnaAfmor,val.L  p.190.) 
Tbe  origin  of  Amisns  appears  to  he  nooertaia. 
Hecataeus  (Strab.  p.  553)  supposed  it  to  be  the 
Enete  of  Homer  {IL  u.  852).  Theopompos,  qootrd 
by  Strabo,  says  that  it  was  fint  «nnt>j«j  |,y  tbs 
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thai  fettled  by  a  CappadaeaB  king;  and 

lluiTfl;r,  hj  Athmarln  and  boom  Athemuu,  who 

^aefti  iti  nanaB  to  Peiiuens.     Bat  ScTmniu  oC 

Cloos  (f  r.  T.  101)  calls  it  a  colony  of  Phocaea,  and 

rf  fmt  date  to  Hencleia,  which  was  probably 

fandid  abatf  B.  c.  659.    Baonl-BoelMtte  oonclodea, 

kit  tkere  aaeaos  do  naaca  Sir  his  oaadaaon,  that 

tkH  Kttlwimt  bgr  Phocaea  was  posterior  to  tlw  Mi- 

ksu  Kttloaait.    {BtMtabt  dai  Cobmiei  Grecqtia, 

nl  m.  ]L  334.)     Howerer  thi)  may  be,  Amisas 

kecaw  the  BKMt  flooiishiiig  Gie^  aettlemoit  on  the 

utb  coed  of  the  Eozine  after  Snope.     The  time 

»»—  ri.«  ^tli«m«ii  «>«t|fnw>nt  WM  rmtin  in  nnrnrtMli- 

Cnaa-  eonclodei   that,   becaase  Amisns  is  not 

■ntioael  by  Hendotns  or  Xnwphnn,  the  date  of 

tbe  ^il^'ij*"  Httlemeiit  is  posterior  to  the  time  of 

tk  itTi+rn'r ;  a  condnaicn  which  is  by  no  means 

mamrf. '  Phitanh  (JmoUL  19)  lays  that  it  was 

Ktdtd  W  the  Atbendana  at  the  time  of  their  great- 

et  fonr,  ind  whan  tbey  were  masters  of  the  sea. 

The  fhce  lost  the  name  of  Peineena,  and  became 

i  ri^  tn&ig  town  under  the  kmgs  of  Pontna. 

IffthriHatffi  Enpator   made  Amisas  his  residence 

ikemtdy  with  Smope,  and  he  added  a  part  to  the 

tm,«li>chwss  called  Enpatoria  (Ai^nan.  MUkrii. 

<8X  bat  it  WIS  — p^'*^  fixm  the  rest  by  a  wall, 

•ai  priaUy  eoDtuned  s  different  popolatiron  from 

tht  rf  <dd  *""°"      This  new  quarter  contained 

Ibi  nsdean  of  the  king.     The  sbength  of  the 

fim  KM  fnred  by  the  leastanoe  which  it  made  to 

de  Bman  "■"■'""An.  L.  LocoHas  (b.  o.  71 )  in  the 

lOkidtfic  war.     (Phit.  ImM.  15,  &c)     The 

paasrim  Tytannio  was  one  of  those  who  fell  into 

^kndi  «f  LocoUds  when  the  place  was  captared. 

risniaces,  the  sen  of  ICtfaridatea,  sobseqaently 

wul  ofer  to  Amiina  from  Bosporos,  and  Amisas 

■a  ifan  taken  and  cruelly  dealt  with.     (Dkai 

CM.iii.46.)    The  dictator  Caesar  defeated  Phar- 

aoi  is  s  bsttle  near  Zdda  ( Appian.  £  C.  H.  9 1 ), 

ad  intond  the  place  to  tnaiam.    H.  Antonhis, 

■^  Stabo^ "  gar*  ittoUnga;*  bat  it  was  again 

noaj  ban  a  tyrant  Stratim,  and  made  free,  after 

ttaWltkofActiam,  by  Angnstas  Caesar;  and  now, 

>Mi  Stato,  it  is  wdl  indued.     Strabo  does  not 

■ute  the  Mme  of  the  king  to  whom  Antooias  gave 

JknoB.    It  bts  been   aasnmed  that  it  was  Fo- 

lasoi  L,wka  had  the  kiogdom  of  Pootos  at  least  as 

t>HyMB.c  W.    It  does  not  appear  who  Straton 

n>-    Tbe  &ct  of  Amisns  being  a  free  dty  under 

U>e  oBfin  sppean  &om  the  epigraph  on  a  coin  of 

Ibeaty,  and  baa  a  ktter  of  the  yonnger  Pliny  to 

Ti^  (x.  93),  in  whidi  be  calk  it  "  libera  et 

(>«ati,*  sad  sMaks  of  it  as  having  its  own  laws 

kf  *e  fcraor  of  Tmjan. 

Aaaaa,  in  Stnbo'a  time,  possessed  a  good  terri- 
fy, vlddi  meloded  Themiscyra,  the  dwdUng-phwe 
<ftlieAnia2(ia,aiidSidene.  [0.  L.  j 
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AWTEKSm  Qkfit, 
''"T^--  Anntemiaa*), 


Stnb.;  ^Kithtfn, 
a  city  of  the  Sobines  of 


great  antiiinl^.  ItwaasitaatediiithsnpperTaOejr 
of  the  river  Atemos,  from  which,  according  to 
Vano  (L.  L.  ▼.  28),  it  derived  its  name,  and  at  tha 
Slot  of  the  loftiest  groop  of  the  Apenninee,  now 
known  as  the  QroH  Satto  ttltalm.  Its  rains  an 
still  visible  at  Sam  Yittorimo,  a  village  aboot  5  miles 
N.  idAfiOa.  Aoeatiaag  to  Cato  and  Varto  (op. 
Dicoys.  L  14,  iL  49),  this  elevated  and  ragged 
moantun  district  was  the  original  dwelling-pboe  of 
the  Satanea,  £ram  whence  they  first  began  to  turn 
their  arms  against  the  Aborigines  in  tbe  neighbonr^ 
hood  of  Beata.  Virgil  also  mentioos  Amitemam 
among  the  most  powalU  cities  of  the  Sabniea:  and 
both  Strabo  and  Pliny  ennmerate  it  among  the  cities 
still  inhabited  by  that  people.  Ptolemy,  oo  tbe 
contFsry,  assigns  it  to  the  Vestini,  whose  teiritaiy  it 
mast  certanily  have  adjoined.  (Virg..^«ii.vii.  710; 
SU.  Ital.  vin.  416;  Strah.  v.  p.  928;  Flin.  iii.  IS. 
s.  17;  Ptol.  iiL  1.  §  99.)  Livy  speaks  of  Ami- 
temnm  as  captnrsd  by  the  Bomsns  in  b.  o.  293 
from  Ae  Sanmitet  (x.  39),  bnt  it  aeems  impossible 
that  tbe  Sabhie  city  can  be  tbe  one  meant;  sad 
either  the  name  is  oorrnpt,  or  there  most  have  been 
acme  obsonie  place  of  the  same  name  in  Sanrninm. 
Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  havfaig  suffered  severely  from 
the  Soeiid  sod  Civil  Wan,  and  being  in  his  time 
much  decayed;  \nX  it  was  subseqaently  recoloniaed, 
probably  in  the  time  of  Augustas  (Lib.  Col<ai. 
p.  228 ;  Zampt,  de  CoUmHt,  p.  356.  not.),  and  be- 
came a  phce  a!  consideiable  importance  nnder  the 
Boman  empire,  as  is  proved  by  the  existing  rains, 
among  which  those  of  tlie  amphitheatre  are  the  most 
conspcoous.  These  are  situated  in  the  broad  and 
level  valley  of  the  Atemns,  at  the  foot  (tf  the  hill  on 
which  stands  the  village  of  S.  Yittoriao  ;  bat  some 
remains  of  polygonal  mils  are  said  to  exist  on  that 
hm,  which  probaUy  bdcsig  to  an  earlier  period,  and 
to  the  ancient  SaUiw  dty.  It  cmtinaed  to  be  an 
episcupal  aee  as  late  as  the  eleventh  century,  but  its 
complete  decline  dates  from  the  feundatioD  of  the 
neighbonring  dty  of  AqMa  by  the  emperor  Frede- 
ric n.,  who  removed  thither  the  inbaUtants  of  Ami- 
temam, as  well  as  several  other  neighbooring  towns. 
(Bomaoelli,  vol  iii.  p.  330;  Giustiniam,  Z)ts,  CeojTr. 
Tol.  i.  p.  230;  Craven,  Abrtmzi,  voL  i.  pp  217 
^219.)  Nnmerons  inscriptions  have  been  dis- 
covered there,  of  which  the  most  important  is  a 
fragment  of  an  ancient  calendar,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  relics  of  the  kind  that  have  been  pre- 
served to  us.  It  has  been  repeatedly  published; 
among  othen,  by  Foggini  (Fast  Bom.  Reliqnae, 
Bomae,  1779),  and  by  Orelli  {Inter,  vol.  iL  c.  22). 

Amitemam  was  the  birthplace  of  the  historian 
Sallust.    (Hieron.  Ckron.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

AMMONI'TAE  ('A^/uu'rroi.LXX  and  Joseph.), 
the  descendants  of  Ben-ammi,  the  son  of  Lot  by  his 
inoestnoas  connection  with  his  younger  dangbter 
(Got.  xix.  38).  They  exterminated  the  Zamzum- 
mims  and  occupied  thdr  oonntty  (^Datt.  ii.  20, 21), 
which  lay  to  the  north  of  Moab  between  the  Amon 
(^Mojeb')  and  the  Jabbok  (^Zerha),  the  eastern  part 
of  the  district  now  called  Bdka.  [Amorttes]. 
Thehr  conntiy  was  not  possessed  by  the  Israelites 
{Deal.  ii.  19),  but  was  conterminous  with  the  tribe 
of  Gad.  {Jotkua,  xiii.  25,  properly  exphuned  by 
Beland,  Palaett.  p.  I  OS.)  Their  capital  was  Rabbath 
or  Babbafa,  afterwards  called  Philaselfhia,  now 
Ammdn.  They  were  constantly  engaged  in  con- 
fedetations  with  other  Bedooin  ttibes  against  tbe 
Israelites  (A.  Ixxxiii.  6 — 8),  and  were  subdued  by 
Jcphthah  {Juigtt  zi.),  Saul  (I  Sam.  xL,  xiv.  47), 
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David  (2  Sam.  viii.  12,  x.  zi.  1.  xiL  26,  Sec),  Je- 
hoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xz.),  Uzziah  (ib.  sxvi.  8),  and 
Jotbam  (xzvii.  S),  and  sabseqaently  bj  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. (^Jeretn.  xxviL  li&c)  They  renewed  their 
•opporation  to  the  Jews  after  the  captivity  (JVeAem. 
ir.  3,  7,  8),  and  were  again  conquered  by  Judas 
Maccabaeoi  (1  J/acc.  t.  6,  &C.)  Justin  Martyr 
speaks  of  a  great  multitude  of  Anunanitcs  existing 
in  his  day  (Dial.f.  272);  but  Origeu  shortly  after 
speaks  of  the  name  as  beuig  merged  in  the  common 
appellation  of  Arabs,  imder  which  the  Idumoeans 
and  the  Moabitas  were  comprehended  together  with 
the  Islunaelit«s  and  Joctanites.  (Orig.  n>  Jobum, 
lib.  L)  [G.  W.] 

AMMOinUM.    [Oasis.] 

A'MNIAS  ('Ajio'ioj,  'Afwuos),  a  river  in  Pontos. 
In  the  broad  plun  on  the  hanks  of  this  stream  the 
generals  of  Mithridates  defeated  Nicomedea,  king  of 
Bithynia,  and  the  ally  of  the  Bomans,  b.  c.  88. 
(Appian.  MUiridaL  cI8;  Strab.  p.  562.)  The 
plain  through  which  the  river  flowed  is  called  by 
Strabo  Domanitis.  Hamilton  {Retearchet,  &c.  vol. 
L  p.  362)  identifies  the  Amnios  with  an  i^uent  of 
the  Halys,  now  called  Cotlambol  Choi,  and  some- 
times Giaour  Irmak.  It  appears  that  the  river  is 
also  called  Kara  Si.  [G.  L.] 

AMNI'SUS  ('AM>'«r<fO>  »  ^"^  ■»  the  M.  of 
Crete,  and  the  harbour  of  Cnossus  in  the  time  of 
Hinos,  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name  (the  modem  Apotekmt).  It  possessed 
a  sanctuary  of  Eileithyia,  and  the  nymphs  of  the 
river,  called  'AimuriiSts  and  'AimiaiSts,  were  sacred 
to  this  goddess.  (Horn.  0<i.  xix.  188 ;  Strab.  p.  476 ; 
ApoU.  Rhod.  iil  877;  Callim.  Ugnut.  in  JDian.  15; 
ittoph.  B.  «.  v.) 

AMORGOS  Qkiu>fr/is:  Eth.  'Aiu>fryu>0',  also 
'A/u!p7ur, 'A^pyCrqt:  Amorgo),  an  island  of  the 
Sporades  in  the  Aegean  sea,  SE.  of  Naxos.  It  is 
rarely  mentioned  in  bistoiy,  and  is  diicfly  celebrated 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  iambic  poet  Simonides. 
(Strab.  p.  487.)  There  was  in  Amorgos  a  manu- 
factory of  a  peculiar  kind  of  linen  garments,  which 
bore  the  name  of  the  island,  and  which  were  dyed 
red.  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  Eustath.  ad  Diom/t.  526; 
Pollux,  vii.  16.)  In  dyeing  them  use  ajipcars  to 
have  been  made  of  a  kind  of  lichen,  which  is  still 
found  in  the  island,  and  of  which  Toumeiort  has 
given  an  account.  The  soil  of  Amorgos  is  fertile.  It 
produces  at  present  com,  oil,  wine,  figs,  tobacco,  and 
cotton,  all  of  good  quality.  Hence  it  was  considered 
tmdcr  the  Boman  empire  one  of  the  most  &voumble 
places  for  banishment.  (Tac.  Am,  iv.  30.)  We  learn 
from  Scykx  (p.  22)  that  Amorgos  contained  three 
towns,  tiie  names  of  which,  according  to  Stephanos 
(#.  V.  'AitOfryi!"),  were  Minoa  ^Mlnua,  Kivuia,  Ptol. 
V.  2.  §  33),  the  birthplace  of  Smonides,  Arccsine 
('A(Mceff/»T(),  and  Aegiale  (AryiiXrj,  Bryial^it,  Ptol.). 
Jtemains  of  all  these  cities  have  been  discovered,  and 
a  minute  description  of  them  is  given  by  Ross,  who 
spent  several  days  npon  the  island.  They  are  all 
situated  on  the'  western  side  of  the  island  opposite 
Naxos,  Acgiale  at  the  N.,  and  Arccsine  at  the  S., 
while  itinoa  lies  more  in  the  centre,  at  the  head  of 
■  lAif;e  and  convenient  harbour,  now  called  Ta 
KatapoJa,  because  it  is  Kork  r^v  noKw.  It  appears, 
from  the  inscriptions  found  in  the  island,  that  it 
possessed  other  domes  besides  the  above-mentioned 
towns.  It  is  probable  that  Melania  (McMvfa), 
which  Stephanus  in  another  passage  (<.  v.  'hpKealvr)) 
mentions  as  one  of  the  three  towns  of  Amorgos  in 
place  of  Acigialc,  may  have  been  one  of  these  dcmcs.  j 


ahpe: 

We  learn  from  several  inscriptions  that  MilVain 
were  settled  in  Minoa  and  Aegiale,  and  that  tlx; 
formed  in  the  latter  town  a  separate  etxniDiiiutT, 
(Bockh,  Corp.  Inter,  vol.  ii.  No.  2264;  BoEa,/sstrJ 
Gr.  Jned.  vol. ii.  No.  112, 120 — 122.)  Tbeidsnl 
contains  at  present  3,500  inbUtitants.  (Toone- 
fort.  Voyage,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  182,  soq. ;  Fiedtr, 
Reiw,  &c.  vd.ii.  p.  325,  seq.;  and  more  eepedaSr 
Boss,  Reiim  aufden  Griech.  lutein,  vd.  L  p.  173, 
seq.,  vol.  ii.  p.  39,  seq.) 

AMORITES,  one  of  the  seven  Canaanitish  tnlm 
(_Gen,  X.  16)  who  held  possession  of  the  Promiaxl 
Land,  during  the  times  of  the  Patriarchs,  m>ttl  tig 
coming  in  of  the  Children  of  Israel.  It  appeals  td 
have  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes,  and  the 
name  is  used  as  a  general  term  for  all  the  Caaau- 
ites.  {Gen.  xv.  16.)  Their  original  seat  was  at 
the  south-west  Of  the  Dead  Sea,  betvreen  lie  AiuUi- 
RTTAB  and  the  Vale  of  Siddim,  and  their  principl 
city  was  Hazezon-Tamar,  or  Engedi  ("JM-Jifi) 
(ffen.  xiv.  7,  and  2  Chron.  xx.  2.)  At  the  time  of 
the  exodus,  however,  they  had  s^zed  and  occupied 
the  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea  ani  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  where  they  had  establisfaeJ 
two  powerfiJ  kingdoms,  the  capitals  of  which  irere 
Heshbon  and  Basah.  Heshbon,  the  southern  put 
of  this  extensive  country,  had  been  taken  finm  tfas 
Moabitcs  and  Ammonites  by  Sihon,  and  extfmis! 
from  the  Amon  {Mqjeh')  to  the  Jabbok  (Zerto) 
{Numb.  xxi.  26),  and  this  was  the  plea  on  whid 
the  Ammonites  grounded  their  claim  to  that  conntrr 
in  the  days  of  Jepbthah.  {J«dge»,  si.)  This  dis- 
trict comprehended  Mount  Gilead,  and  was  settled 
by  the  Tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad.  The  nattJim 
division  of  Basan,  of  which  Og  was  the  Mng,  ex- 
tended from  the  Jabbok  to  the  northern  extrpraitr  <if 
the  Promised  Land,  to  Mount  Hcnnon,  whidi  the 
Ammonites  named  Shenir.  This  countiy  was  givra 
to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  (Numb,  xxi.;  Dnt. 
iL  iii.;  1  Chron.  v.  23.)  All  this  rc^on  was  coroprp- 
hcnded  in  Peraea.  The  Amorites  are  also  hwi 
on  the  western  coast  of  Palestine,  iu  the  vidnity  rf 
the  Tribe  of  Dan  (Judges,  i.  34),  and  in  the  borim 
of  the  Tribe  of  Ephraim  (v.  35).  Still  the  sontb- 
eastem  extremity  of  Canaan  is  recognised  as  thdr 
proper  seat  (v.  36;  oomp.  Numb,  xxxiv.  4,  snii 
Joshua,  XV.  3),  and  ilie  practice  of  using  this  name 
as  a  general  designation  of  all  the  Canaanitish 
tribes  renders  it  diiEcult  to  determine  their  euct 
lunits.  [G.W.] 

AMCRUm  ("A^piof:  Eth.  'A/xop«4t)i  »  "'' 
of  Phrygia,  according  to  Strabo  (p.  576>  Its  po- 
bable  position  can  only  be  deduced  from  the  Fn>- 
tinger  Table,  which  places  it  between  Pesfiinis 
{Bala  Histar)  and  Laodioca.  Hamilton  (Researeirt, 
&c.  voL  i.  p.  451)  identifies  it  with  Eergan  ifo/f*, 
where  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  Urge  city;  but  the. 
present  remains  appear  to  belong  to  the  fbartli  oT 
fifth  centuries  of  our  aera.  This  dctennii»li»" 
would  place  Amorium  in  Galatia.  [G.  I»] 

AMPE  ("A^inj:  Elh.  'Afonuos),  a  place  wlw 
Darius  settled  the  Milesians  who  were  niade  prison- 
ers at  the  capture  of  Miletus,  b.  c.  494.  (Herwl ". 
20.)  Herodotus  describes  the  place  as  on  the  E17- 
thracan  sea  (Persian  Gulf) ;  he  adds  that  the  Tigris 
flows  past  it.  This  descnptaon  does  Dot  enable  «i 
to  fix  the  place.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  tiM 
lamba  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Ampelone  of  PUiT  ("• 
28),  who  calls  it  "  Colonia  MUenonm.'  Tseties 
has  the  name  Ampe.  (Hardnin's  note  on  PKo- 
vi.  28.)  [G.  L.] 
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AlfPfXOS  OMvc^Oi  ■  promontaiy  at  the 
cstnmhj  of  the  peoioailA  Sithonia  in  ChiJcidice  in 
MiOTitwiai  eaDed  by  Hendotns  the  Toronuean  pro- 
aratoT.  It  appeals  to  conespood  to  the  modem 
C.  KairlaS,  and  Derrhia,  which  ia  nearer  to  the 
dtT  of  TeraiK,  to  C.  Dkripaao.  (Heiod.  vii.  122; 
S^Ji.B.*.».;  PtoLiii.  13.  §  12.) 

AMPELrSIA,  or  COTES  PROM,  {a!  K<4t«i», 

Stab.  p.  S25 ;  Kvrqt  bcpoy,  PtoL  iv.  1.  §  2 :  ap- 

pmiti/  i1m  the  Cotta  of  Plin.  xzzii.  2.  s.  6 : 

C.S/KTlei,  or  Etpartel,  a  corrnptian  of  the  Arabic 

AdierO,  or  Chbertil;   also  Au-    or  roi:^  e(&- 

SiMar),  the  MW.  headland  of  Maoretania  Tingi- 

tua  inl  of  the  whole  continent  of  Africa ;  aboat 

10  nilB  \f .  of  Tinfria  ( Tangier).    Cotes  was  its 

EUrre  mme,  of  which  the  Greek  Ampelniia  (otne- 

ckd)  ms  a  translation   (Strab.  {.  c. ;  Plin.  T.  1 ; 

Hcia.  15).   It  is  a  remarkable  object ;  a  precipitaos 

nd[  of  pfj  freestone  (with  basaMo  colopins,  ac- 

asiof,  to  Dnmunond  Hay,  bat  this  u  doabtfol), 

fioBd  mth  many  caves,  amooj;  which  one  in  par- 

tinlir  was  shown  in  ancient  times  as  sacred  to 

Bennies  (Uela,  L  c.) ;  frixn  these  caves  mill-stones 

nen  lod  still  are  obtained.     Its  height  is  1013  feet 

aline  the  aa.     Stnbo  describes  it  as  an  o6^ 

(ipJtnps)  of  U.Atlas ;  and  it  is,  in  &ct,  the  western 

(oist,  as  Abtla  is  the  eastern,  of  the  end  of  that 

^reat  KW.  spor  of  the  Atlas,  which  divides  the 

Atlmtie  from  the  Mediterranean.      The  two  hills 

&ra  the  extremities  of  the  S.  shore  of  the  Fretmn 

Gsiitiimm  (StnnCi  of  Gibraltar),  the  loigth  of  the 

Sciit  fivm  the  one  to  the  other  being  34  miles. 

Tbe  W.  extremity  of  the  Strait  on  the  European 

ibm,  iqiporite  to  Ampelnsa,  at  a  distance  ti  22  miles, 

»«  Jnmads  Pr.    (C.  Trafalgar').      Mela  is  very 

a^xt  in  dnwing  the  line  of  division  between  the 

.i'lffitk  s&d  the  Straits  throngh  these  points  (i.  5, 

a-  6,  is.  10 ;   his  last  words  are,  Ampeluiia  tn 

fttnm  jm>  frttum  veryau,  operii  httjtu  atque 

ilimid  Btorit  Urmmtu  ;  so  Plin.  ▼.  1,  Promon- 

<ornai  Octan  extimtm  Amptbuia).  The  enoneous 

y^3a  of  the  aodents  respecting  the  shape  of  this 

part  of  Afiia  (sec  Lidta)  led  them  to  make  this 

ffaoontotT  the  W.  extremity  of  the  continent.  (Stiab. 

i^c)    Scylax  (p.  52,  p.  123,  Gronov.)  mentaons  a 

!")!«  haj  called  Cotes,   between  the  Columns  of 

Kntilrs  and  tbe  promontory  of  Hermaenm;  bnt 

^^etbei  his  Hermaeum  is  oar  Ampelusia,  or  a  point 

fuUta  S.  en  the  W.  coast,  is  donbtfal.     Gosselin 

(op.  Bredow,  iL  47),  and  lUtter  {Erdhtade,  vol.  i. 

f  334),  regard  Ampelnsia  as  identical  with  the 

''^KBa  of  Hendotns  (ii.  32)  and  Hanno  {Peripl. 

i-i\  [P.S.] 

AMPHAXITIS  CA/m>)a{?rit),  the  maritime  part 
<f  Mfgdnis  in  Macedonia,  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the 
Am*,  which,  according  to  Stiabo,  separated  Bot- 
ti»»  from  Amptuxitis.  The  name  first  occurs  in 
Polytiios.  No  town  of  this  name  is  mentioned  by 
arioit  wiiten,  thongh  the  Amphaxii  are  found  on 
omi.  (Pol  T.  97;  Stiab.  p.  330;  PtoL  iiL  IS. 
H 10.  U ;  Leake,  Nortiem  Otxee,  ml.  iii.  p.  449.) 
AMPHKLA  CAfi^ui:  Elk.  'A^fx^),  a  town  of 
il'wida,  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Laconia,  upon 
>  hin  vtO  sui^ilied  with  water.  It  was  surprised 
"A  taken  by  the  Spartans  at  the  beginning  of  the 
f''«ni™  war,  and  was  made  their  head-qnarters 
a  coadncting  their  operadons  against  the  Messo- 
*"»•  Its  captnie  was  the  first  act  of  open  hos- 
!ilil>e«  between  the  two  people.  It  is  placed  by 
Leake  u  the  HeDenic  rain,  now  called  the  Castle  of 
-ijna,  md  by  Bobbye  on  the  jnonntitin  called 
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Kokata.  (Pans.  iv.  5.  §  9 ;  Leake,  Morta,  voL  L 
p.  461 ;  Boblaye,  Rechercha,  p.  109.) 
AHPHI'ALE.  [AxoAUEOS.] 
AMPHICAEA  or  AMPUICLEU  ('A^i^aw, 
Herod.,  Stepb.  B.;  'tifi/^iicKtia,  Pans.:  Eth.  'A^- 
^utuait,  'KfupxKtuii),  a  town  in  the  N.  of  Phods, 
distant  60  stadia  from  Lilaea,  and  15  stadia  from 
Tithronium.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  army  of 
Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece.  Although  Hcrodo- 
ttu  calls  it  Amphicaea,  following  the  most  ancient 
traditions,  the  Amphictyons  gave  it  the  name  of 
Amphideia  in  their  decree  respecting  rebuilding  the 
town.  It  also  bore  for  some  time  the  name  of  Ophi- 
TEIA  QO^rtia),  in  consequence  of  a  legend,  which 
Pausanias  relates.  The  place  was  celebrated  in  the 
time  of  Pansanias  for  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  to 
which  an  inscription  refers,  found  at  Dkadhi,  tbe 
site  of  the  ancient  town.  (Herod.  viiL  S3;  Pans, 
z.  3.  §  2,  z.  33.  §  9,  seq.;  Leake,  Iforthem  Greece, 
voL  ii.  pp.  75,  86.) 

AMPHI'DOLI  ('A/i4>(SaXoi),  a  town  in  Pisatis  in 
Elis,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  small  district  of 
Amphidolis  or  Amphidolia  ('A^idoMr,  ^Afi^iSoKta). 
The  town  of  Marganeae  or  Margalae  was  sitnated  in 
this  district.  The  site  of  AmphidoU  is  tmcertain, 
bnt  its  territory  probably  lay  to  tbe  west  of  Acro- 
reia.  [ACKOREIA.]  (Xen.  BeU.  iii.  2.  §  SO;  Strab. 
pp.341,  349;  Leake,  Pe/ponnenaco,  p.  219.) 

AMPHIGENELA.  ('A/juptyeytta :  Eth.  'Afjupiyt- 
i^ciff),  one  of  the  towns  belonging  to  Nestor  (Horn. 
IL  ii.  593),  was  placed  by  some  ancient  critics  in 
Messenia,  and  by  others  in  Macistia,  a  district  in 
Triphylia.  Strabo  assigns  it  to  Macistia  near  the  river 
Hypsoeis,  where  in  his  time  stood  a  temple  of  Leto. 
(Steph.  B.  I.  v.;  %trab.  p.  349.)    . 

AMPHILO'CHIA  ('A^iXoxUi:  Eth.  'A^IXo, 
Xo'),  a  small  district  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Am- 
biaciotgnlf,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ambraciaand  on 
the  S.  by  the  territory  of  the  AgiaeL  It  did  not  ex- 
tend far  inland.  It  is  a  mountamous  district,  and 
the  rocks  along  the  coast  rise  in  some  parts  to  450  or 
500  feet  high.  The  Amphilochi  were  a  non-Hellenic 
tribe,  although  they  were  supposed  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  the  Argive  Amphilochus,  tlie  son  of 
Amphiaraus.  Strabo  (p.  326)  describes  them  as  an 
Epirot  people,  but  their  country  is  more  usually  de- 
scribed as  a  part  of  Acamania.  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.; 
Scyl.  p  12.)  Their  Uneage,  as  Grote  remarks,  was 
probably  something  intermediate  between  the  Acar- 
nanians  and  Epirots.  At  the  time  of  the  Pclopon- 
nesian  war  the  Amphilochi  were  in  close  alliance 
with  the  Acamanians.  After  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great  the  Amphilochi  were  conquered  by  the 
Aetolians;  and  they  were  at  a  later  time  included  in 
the  Roman  province  of  Epims.  The  only  town  in 
their  country  was  Argos,  sumamed  Amphilochicum, 
under  which  the  history  of  the  people  is  more  fully 
given.  There  were  also  a  few  villages  or  fortresses, 
which  owe  their  importance  simply  to  their  connection 
with  the  history  of  Argos,  and  which  are  therefore 
described  in  that  article.  [Aroos  Amphilo- 
chicum.] 

AMPHIMALLA  ^AfupifuAXa,  Strab.  p.  475; 
Plin.  iv.  20;  'Aiul)inikioy,  Steph.  B.  «.  t>.),  a  town 
in  the  K.  of  Crete,  situated  on  the  bay  named  after 
it  ('A^MoA^t  KoXxot,  PtoL  iii.  17.  §  7),  which 
corresponds,  according  to  some,  to  the  bay  of  ^r- 
tntro,  and,  according  to  others,  to  the  bay  dT  Suda. 
AMPHI'POLIS  {'AfUpliroKa :  Eth.  'Afuptwo- 
Alrqr,  Amphipolites:  Adj.  Ampbipolitanns,  Just, 
xiv.  sub  fin.),  a  town  in  Macedonia,  situated  upon 
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-an  emunnra  on  the  left  or  eastern  hank  of  the  Sti7- 
mon,  just  below  ita  egren  from  Uie  l«ke  Cerdnitu, 
at  the  distaDOa  of  25  stadia,  or  aboat  three  miles 
irom  the  sea.  (Thoc  ir.  102.)  The  Strymon 
flowed  almost  roand  the  town,  whence  its  name 
.Amphi-polis.  Its  poatioD  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  this  part  of  Greece.  It  stands  in  a  pass, 
which  trarerses  toe  momitains  bordering  the  Strr- 
monic  gnlf;  and  it  commands  the  only  easy  com- 
munication from  the  coast  of  that  giiil  into  the  great 
Haoedonian  plwns.  In  its  Tidnity  were  the  gold 
and  silver  mines  of  Monnt  Pangaens,  and  large 
forests  of  ahip-timber.  It  was  originally  called 
Ennea  Hodoi,  or  "  Nuw-Ways  "  QErria  tSoT),  from 
the  many  roads  which  met  at  this  place;  and  it  be- 
longed to  the  Edonians,  a  Thiacian  people.  Aris- 
tagona  of  MUetus  first  attempted  to  colonise  it,  bat 
was  cot  off  mth  his  followers  by  the  Edonians,  b.  c. 
497.  (Thnc.  L  e.;  Herod.  T.  126.)  The  next  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  Athenians,  with  a  body  of 
10,000  cdonistB,  consisting  of  Athenian  citizens  and 
allies;  bat  they  met  with  the  same  fiite  as  Aris- 
tagonis,  and  were  all  destroyed  by  the  Thracians  at 
Drabescns,  B.  a  465.  (Thnc.  I  100,  ir.  102; 
Herod,  iz.  75.)  So  Taloable,  however,  was  the  site, 
that  the  Athenians  sent  oat  another  colony  in  B.  o. 
437  onder  Agnon,  the  son  of  Nidas,  who  drove  the 
Thisdans  oat  of  Nine- Ways,  and  fbtmded  the  dty, 
to  which  be  gave  the  name  of  Amphipolis.  On 
three  udes  the  city  was  deiisnded  by  the  Stiymon; 
OD  the  other  side  Agnon  bnilt  a  wall  across,  extend- 
ing from  one  part  of  the  river  to  the  other.  South 
of  the  town  was  a  bridge,  which  formed  the  great 
means  of  communication  between  Uacedonia  and 
Thrace.  The  fidkwing  plan  lAll  illustrate  the 
prtoediog  aoooont    (Thoc.  ir.  102.)  _ 


PLAN  or  TBB  ITKiaHBOtmHOOD  OF  AKTHIPOUS. 

1.  iSte  of  Amphipolis. 

2.  Site  of  Eion. 

3.  Ridge     connecting     Amphipolis     with     Mt, 
Pangoeus. 

4.  Long  Wall  of  Amphipolis:  the  three  mariis 
across  indicate  the  gates. 

5.  Palisade  (oYcuJfw/ia)  connecting  the  Long  Wall 
with  the  bridge  over  the  Stiymon. 

6.  Lake  Cerdnitia. 

7.  Mt.  Cerdyiiom, 

8.  Mt  Pongaeus, 
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AmpUpolis  soon  became  an  important  dty,  ad 
was  r^arded  by  the  Athenians  as  the  jewd  rfthdr 
empire.  In  b.  c.  424  it  sorrendered  to  the  Lao- 
daemooian  general  Brasidas,  withoat  offeiis;  mr 
resistance.  The  historian  Thocydides,  who  crai- 
manded  the  Athenian  fleet  off  the  coast,  anived  a 
time  from  the  island  of  Thasos  to  save  Ekn,  the  p«t 
of  Amphipolis,  at  the  month  of  the  Sttymoi,  but  tw 
lata  to  prevent  Amphipolis  itself  from  Uling  iito 
the  hands  of  Brasidas.  (Thoc.  ir.  103— 107.) 
The  loss  of  Amphipdis  caased  both  iodignatiin  ud 
alarm  at  Athens,  and  led  to  the  bamshmest  tf 
Thucydides.  In  b.  c.  422  the  Athenians  sent  s 
krge  force,  under  the  command  of  Oleoo,  to  attemiit 
the  reoorety  of  the  dty.  This  expedition  completrir 
failed ;  the  Athenians  were  defig^ed  with  eonsder- 
able  loss,  but  Brasidas  as  well  as  Clean  Ml  in  Uit 
battlcL  The  operations  of  the  two  commaDden  an 
detailed  at  length  by  Thucydides,  and  bis  acconiit 
is  illustrated  by  the  masterly  narrstiTe  of  Grme. 
(Thaa  v.  6—11;  Qrote,  Biit,  of  Greece,  voLn. 
p.  634,  seq.) 

From  this  time  Amphipolis  eontinoed  indepcndat 
of  Atbans.  According  to  the  tmtj  mads  betiras 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  in  B.  c.  421,  it 
was  to  have  been  restored  to  Athens ;  bnt  iti  in- 
habitants refused  to  surrender  to  their  fbnner  iii»- 
ters,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  were  nnaUe  to  canpd 
them  to  do  so,  even  if  they  had  been  so  incbaed. 
Amphipolis  afterwards  beoame  doaely  alhed  with 
Olynthns,  and  with  the  aasistmce  of  the  latter  ns 
able  to  defeat  the  attempts  of  the  Atheniaoa  under 
Timotbens  to  reduce  the  place  in  b.  c.  360.  Philip, 
upon  his  accession  (359)  declared  Amphipolis  s  fieo 
city;  but  in  the  following  year  (358)  be  took  the 
place  by  assault,  and  annexed  it  permanently  to  bis 
dominkms.  It  eontinoed  to  belong  to  the  Vue- 
donians,  till  the  conqnest  of  their  conntiy  by  the 
Bomans  in  b.  c.  168.  The  Romans  made  it  s6i« 
dty,  and  the  capital  of  the  first  of  the  fonr  diatridt. 
into  which  they  divided  Macedonia.  (Ikm.  » 
Ariilocr.  p.  669;  Diod.  xvL  a  8;  Liv.  xlv.  89; 
Plin.  iv.  10.) 

The  ddty  chiefly  worahipped  at  AmphipcEt  tf- 
pears  to  have  been  Artemis  Tauropolos  or  Bramnis 
(Diod.  zviii.  4;  Liv.  xliv.  44),  whose  head  bt- 
qnently  appears  on  the  coins  of  the  dty,  sad  die 
ruins  of  whose  temple  in  the  first  oentuiy  of  d» 
Christian  era  are  mentioned  in  an  epigrani  of  i^ 
tipatarofThesaabiuca.  (Anth.  Pal.  vol.  L  na  705.) 
The  moat  celebrated  of  the  natives  of  Amphijiolu 
was  the  grammariaa  Zoilus, 

Amphipolis  was  situated  on  the  Via  Egiutia.  It 
has  been  usually  stated,  on  the  authority  of  as 
anonymous  Greek  geographer,  that  it  vaa  caIn 
Chrysopolis  under  the  Byzantine  empire;  bnt  Tsfcl 
has  clearly  shown,  in  the  works  cited  beloir,  that 
this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  Chiynopolis  and  Am- 
phipolis were  two  different  places.  Tafel  has  al» 
pointed  out  that  in  the  middle  ages  Amphipolis  m 
called  Popolia.  Its  Ate  is  now  occupied  by  a  rH*?' 
called  NeoUtirio,  in  Turkish  Jem-Keni,  or  "  Kw- 
Town."  There  are  still  a  few  remains  of  the  anciii* 
dty;  and  both  Leake  and  Cousineiy  ioond  aonBi; 
them  a  curious  Greek  inecription,  written  in  tM 
Ionic  dialect,  contaimng  a  sentence  of  baniskaeot 
against  two  of  their  dtiiens,  Philo  and  StiaUicW- 
The  latter  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  tanp 
sent  from  Amphipolis  to  Athens  to  request  the 
assijtonce  of  the  latter  agunst  Philip,  and  be  >^ 
therefore  probably  the  same  person  as  the  Stnt<x^ 
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1  is  theiiiKriptka.  (Tafel,  The$$alomca, 
{L  438,  Mq^  De  Via  Egnatia,  Pan  Orient,  f.  9; 
Lake,  Sortiam  Gnece,  -nA.  iii.  p.  181,  seq.; 
CiitBiBa7,  Vojiage  imu  lit  Macidiing,  roL  i.  p.  128.) 
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COCT   OF   AMFHirOLIS. 

AKPHISSA  CA^ara-a:  Etk.  'Atupuririuot,  'kt^ 
^nk,  Ampkinuists :  Adj.  AmphinsiDg:  StUima), 
the  dikf  town  of  the  Locii  OioUe,  aitoated  in  a 
puB  >t  tlK  head  of  tlie  Ciinaean  plain,  and  sor- 
ini^ed  bj  mgontains,  &am  which  circimutancc  it 
b  Bid  to  ban  derived  its  name.     (Staph.  B.  t.  V.) 
Puarnu  (z.  38.  §  4)  placea  it  at  the  distance  o^ 
130  itadis  ban  Delphi,  and  Aeschinea  (m  Ctenpk. 
p^71)it60itadia:  the  latter  statement  is  the  cor- 
net OB,  mm  «e  leam  from  modem  tiaTellen  that 
tbe  red  distance  between  the  tiro  towns  is  7  miles. 
\sxa&if  to  tndition,  Amphisia  was  called  after  a 
Djnifli  of  thif  name,  the   danghter  of  Uacar  and 
pandduighter  of  Aeolns,  who  was  beloved  by  Apollo. 
(I'm.  Lc)    On  the  iovasian  of  Greece  hj  Xerxes, 
uiifoftheLocriaosiemoTed  toAmphissa.  (Herod. 
liiL  32.)    At  a  later  period  the  Amphictjona  de- 
riind  nr  against  the  town,  becaiue  its  inhalstanta 
bad  dmd  to  cuhnate  the  Crissaean  plain,  which 
m  aoed  to  the  god,  and  had  molested  the  plgrims 
^  bad  oome  to  coosolt  the  oracle  at  DelphL    The 
dean  bj  vbich  war  was  declared  against  the  Am- 
^aam  ns  moved  by  Aeschines,  the  Athenian 
IMagms,  at  the  Amphictyooic  ConndL     The  Am- 
flict^cBs  entiTuted  the  condnct  of  the  war  to  Philip 
i^Macnliiii,  who  took  Amphissa,   and  laxed  it  to 
tbe  gmmd,  b.  c.  338.     (Aesch.  m  CUttpk.  p.  71, 
■x)  -  Stiab.  p.  419.)    The  city,  however,  was  after- 
nnli  Rbdlt,  and  was  sufficiently  popolons  in  B.  c. 
!*9  to  npfly  400  hoplites  in  the  war  against  Bren- 
■w-  (Pus.  X.  23.  §  1.)     It  was  besieged  by  the 
Bomaas  in  a.  c.  190,  when  the  inhabitants  took  re- 
(ve  in  the  dtadel,  which  was  deemed  impr^nable. 
(Lit.  ixnS.  S,  6.)    When  Aognstus  fbnnded  Ni- 
cpb  ifier  the  battle  of  Actium,  a  great  many 
^it^bm,  t»  escape  being  renunred  to  the  new  dty, 
^ak  up  thdr  abode  in  Amphissa,  whidi  was  thos 
mined  an  AetoEan  dty  in  the  time  of  Paosanias 
(i.  38.  §  4).   This  writer  describes  it  as  a  ftmrish- 
i°|  (laee,  and  veil  adorned  with  public  buildings. 
It  oRipjed  the  site  of  the  modem  Sdlooa,  where 
tk  wills  of  the  ancient  acn^idis  an  almost  the 
alj  raaains  of  the  ancient  dty.    (Leake,  Norther* 
Cnwe,  voL  il  p.  588,  seq.) 
AJO-HnBOPE.    [AmcA.] 
AMPHBY'SUS   CA^V"""")-      1-  A  town  of 
Vim.  Gee  AmRTSca. 

1 A  Bgall  river  mThessaly,  rising  in  MtOthiys, 
and  9awm|;  near  Alns  into  the  Pagasaean  gul£  It 
» tdebnted  in  mythology  as  the  river  on  the  banks 
*  »bidi  Apollo  fed  the  Bocks  of  king  Admetns. 
(Stnk.  pp.«3,  435;  ApoU.  Bhod.  i.  54;  Virg. 
*f»r?-  iiL  2;  Ov.  Met.  L  580,  tu.  229;  Leake, 
Aortiwa  Gmtx,  vol  ir.  p.  337.)  Hence  the  ad- 
J"**"  '^aipirjatw  is  used  in  reference  to  Apollo. 
"«•  VTijil  (^lot  vL  398)  calls  the  Sibyl  Am- 


phryliti  mief.     Statius  (JSUv.  i.  4.  105)  uses  the 
adjective  Amphiysiacus  in  the  same  sense. 

AMPSAGA  ('A/oMto,  Ptol.:  Wad  el  Kebir,  or 
Sufjimar,  and  higher  up  Wadi  Stmmel),  aee  of  tha 
chief  rivers  of  N.  AMca,  not  large,  bat  important  as 
having  been  (in  its  lower  conrae)  the  boondaiy  be- 
tween Maurelania  and  Nomidia,  acootding  to  the 
later  extent  of  those  ngioos  (see  the  articles  and 
Afbica).  It  is  composed  of  several  streams,  rising 
at  difierent  points  in  the  Leaser  Atlas,  and  foriniog 
two  chief  branches,  which  imite  in  36°  35'  N.  lat., 
and  about  6°  10*  E.  kmg.,  and  then  flow  N.  into  tha 
Meditemnean,  W.  of  the  promootoiy  Tretnm  (Aw 
Seba  Bout,  L  e.  iSsMii  Capet).  The  upper  course  of 
the  Ampeaga  is  the  eastern  of  these  two  riven 
(,W.  .RmhikQ, which  flows  past  CoutantmeA,  the 
ancient  Cirta;  whence  the  Ampsaga  was  called 
Fluvios  Cirtcnais  (Vict  Vit  de  Pen.  Fond.  2);  tha 
Arabs  still  call  it  the  iZteer  o/ Coiu<an<«neA,  as  well 
as  Wadi  JioumeL  This  branch  ia  formed  by  several 
streams,  which  conreige  to  a  point  a  little  above 
Contlantineh.  Pliny  (v.  2.  s.  1)  places  the  mouth 
of  the  Ampsaga  222  Boman  miles  £1.  of  Caesarea. 
(This  is  the  true  reading,  not,  as  in  the  common 
text,  cccxxii.,  see  Sillig.)  Ptolemy  (ir.  3.  §  30)  places 
it  mnch  too  &r  £.  A  town,  Tucca,  at  its  mouth, 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  only;  its  mouth  still  ibnns  a 
small  port,  Marta  Zeitoim.  (Shaw,  pp.  93,  93, 
folio  ed.  Ozf.  1738,  Exploration  Sdentifigue  dt 
FAlgMe,  voL  vii.  p.  S57.)  [P.  &] 

AMPSANCTI  or  AMSANCTI  VALLIS,  a  co- 
lebrated  valley  and  small  sulphureous  lake  in  the 
heart  of  the  Apennines,  in  the  coimtry  of  the  Ui> 
pini,  about  10  miles  S£.  of  Aeculannm.  The  fiiM 
deacription  of  it  given  by  Virgil  {Aea.  viL  563 — 
572)  is  fiuniliar  to  all  sdiolars,  and  its  pestilential 
vapours  are  also  noticed  by  Clandian  (Zta  Jitq>t. 
Proi.  ii.  349).  It  has  been  strangely  cmibunded 
by  some  geographers  with  the  lake  of  Cntiliae  near 
Beate;  but  Servins,  in  his  note  on  the  passage,  dis- 
tinctly tells  us  that  it  was  among  the  Hir{ani,  and 
this  statement  is  confirmed  both  by  Cicero  and  Pliny. 
(Cic  de  Div.  i.  36;  Plin.  ii.  93.)  The  spot  is  now 
called  Le  Mofete,  a  name  evidently  derived  from 
Mephitis,  to  whom,  as  we  leam  from  Pliny,  a  temple 
was  consecrated  on  the  site:  it  has  been  viuted  by 
several  recent  travellers,  whose  descriptions  agree 
perfectly  with  that  of  Virgil;  but  the  dark  woods 
with  which  it  was  pteviously  surrounded  have  lately 
been  cut  down.  So  strong  an  the  sulphureous 
vapours  that  it  gives  forth,  that  not  only  men  and 
«iiiin«l«  who  have  incautioasly  approached,  but  even 
birds  have  been  suffocated  by  them,  when  crossing 
the  valley  in  their  flight.  It  is  about  4  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  modem  town  of  FrtgetUo.  (Boma- 
nelli,  voL  ii.  p.  351;  Swinburne's  Trovelt,  vol.  i.  p. 
128;  Craven's  .iirtises,  voL  ii.  p.  218;  Daubeny, 
on  rolcmuti,  p.  191.)  [E.H.B.] 

AMYCLAE  ('A/uWAu:  Eth.  'AfuiicMuas,  'A^v 
JcXoMiis,  Amyclaens),  an  ancient  town  of  Laoonia, 
situated  on  the  right  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Eurotas, 
20  stadia  S.  of  Sparta,  in  a  district  remarkable  for 
the  abundance  of  its  trees  and  its  fertility.  (PoL  v. 
19 ;  Lir.  xxziv.  28.)  Amyclae  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  cities  of  Peloponnesus  in  the  faeroio  age. 
It  ia  sud  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Lacedao- 
monian  king  Amydas,  the  &ther  of  Hyacinthns,  and 
to  hare  been  the  abode  of  Tyndarus,  and  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  who  are  hence  cixlled  Amt/daei  Fratret. 
(Pans.  iii.  1.  S  3;  Stat.  Theb.  vii.  413.)  Amyclae 
is  mentioned  by  Homer  (^IL  ii  584),  and  it  con- 
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tjnoed  to  ""'"*«■''  ita  independence  as  *n  Achaean 
town  long  after  the  conqoest  of  Peloponneens  bj  the 
Dorians.  According  to  the  common  tradition,  which 
represented  the  conqaest  of  Peloponneens  as  effected 
in  one  generation  by  the  descendants  of  Hercnles, 
Amyclae  was  given  by  the  Dorians  to  Philonomns, 
as  a  reward  for  his  having  betrayed  to  them  his 
native  city  Sparta.  Philonomns  is  fmrther  said  to 
havj  peopled  the  town  with  colonists  fmn  Imbroe 
and  Lemnos;  bat  there  can  be  no  doobt  that  the 
ancient  Achaean  population  maintained  themselves 
in  the  place  independent  of  Sparta  for  many  genera- 
tions. It  WHS  only  shortly  bdbre  the  first  Messenian 
war  that  the  town  was  conquered  by  the  Spartan 
king  Teleclus.  (Strab.  p.  364;  Conon,  36;  Pans. 
iiL  2.  §  6.)  The  tale  ran,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Amyclae  had  been  so  often  alarmed  by  Stiae  reports 
of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  that  they  passed  a 
law  that  no  one  should  mention  the  subject;  and 
accordingly,  when  tiie  Spartans  at  last  came,  and  no 
one  dared  to  announce  their  approach,  "  Amyclae 
perished  through  silence:"  hence  arose  the  proverb 
Amyclis  ipni  tacUumior.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen. 
z.  564.)  After  its  capture  by  the  Lacedaemoiians 
Amyclae  became  a  village,  and  was  only  memorable 
by  the  festival  of  the  Hyacinthia  celebrated  at  the 
place  annually,  and  by  the  temple  and  colossal  statue 
of  Apollo,  who  was  hence  called  Amgdaeiu.  The 
thrune  on  which  this  statue  was  placed  was  a  cele- 
brated work  of  art,  and  was  constructed  by  Bathycles 
of  Magnesia.  It  was  crowned  by  a  great  nnmbisr  of 
bas-reliefs,  of  which  an  account  is  given  b;  Pan- 
sanias  (iii.  18.  §  9,  seq.;  -Diet  of  Biogr.  art.  Ba- 
thycla). 

The  site  of  Amyclae  is  usually  placed  at  Skia- 
vokhari,  where  the  name  of  Amyclae  has  been  found 
on  inscriptions  in  the  walls.  But  this  plnce  is  situ- 
ated nearly  6  miles  from  Sparta,  or  more  than  double 
the  distance '  mentioned  by  Polybius.  Moreover, 
there  is  every  probability  that  SklavolchAri  is  a 
Sclavoiiian  town  not  more  ancient  than  the  14th 
century ;  and  becoming  a  place  of  importance,  some 
of  its  buildings  were  erected  with  the  ruins  of  Amy- 
clae. Aocoitlingly  Leake  supposes  Amyclae  to  have 
been  situated  between  Sklavokhori  and  Sparta,  on 
the  bill  of  Aghia  Kyriald,  half  a  mile  from  the 
Eurotos.  At  this  place  Leake  discovered,  oa  an  im- 
perfect inscription,  the  letters  AMT  following  a 
proper  name,  and  leaving  little  doubt  that  the  in- 
complete word  was  AHTKAAIOT.  (Leake,  Mono, 
vol.  t  p.  135,  seq.,  Pelopotmaiaca,  p.  1 62.) 

AMYCLAE,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  be- 
tween Tarracina  and  Caieta,  which  had  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  Ume  of  Pliny,  but  had  left  the  name  of 
Sinus  Amyclanus  to  the  part  of  the  coast  on  which 
it  was  situated.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  8 ;  Tac.  .4nn.  iv. 
69.)  Its  foundation  was  ascribed  to  a  band  of  La- 
oonians  who  had  emigrated  from  the  city  of  the  same 
name  near  Sparta;  and  a  strange  story  is  told  by 
Pliny  and  Servins  of  the  mhabitants  having  been 
compelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  swarms  of  serpents 
with  which  they  were  infested.  (Plin.  II.  !f.  iii.  5. 
8.  9,  viii.  29.  s.  43;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  x.  564.)  Other 
writers  refer  to  this  city  the  legend  commonly  related 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Laconian  Amyclae,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  silence  of  its  inhabitants;  and  the  epi- 
thet applied  to  it  by  Virgil  of  tacitae  Amyclae  ap- 
pears to  bvonr  this  view.  (Virg.  Aen.  x.  564;  Sil. 
llal.  viii.  330.)  The  exact  site  is  unknown,  but  it 
must  have  been  cloge  to  the  marshes  below  Fundi; 
-whence  Martial  terms  it "  Amyclae  Fundanoo"  (xiii. 


ANACTORItnr. 

115).  In  the  immediate  neighboorhoad,  botoit 
rocky  promontocy  projecting  into  tlie  sea,  wis  •  villi 
of  Tiberius,  called  Spelckcae,  from  the  natoni 
caverns  in  the  rock,  in  one  of  which  the  enpow 
nearly  lost  his  life  by  the  falling  m  of  the  nof,  vbiie 
he  was  supping  there  with  a  party  of  friends.  (Tir. 
Aitn.\y.  59;  Suet.  Tib.  39;  Plin.  iiL  5.  a.  9.)  Tit 
ancient  name  of  the  locahty  is  retained,  irith  lit2> 
variation,  by  the  modem  viUage  of  Sptritmga,  sbnt 
8  miles  W.  of  Gaeta,  where  the  grottoes  in  tlie  mi 
are  still  visible,  with  some  remuns  of  thdr  aocicit 
architectural  decoratians.  (Craven's  .i46niei,Ti!Li, 
p.  73.)  [E  H.B.] 

A'MYDON  fA/ivMy),  a  town  in  MaoedimaiB 
the  Axius,  from  which  Pyraechmes  led  the  Paentais 
to  the  assistance  of  Troy.  The  place  is  called  Ab;- 
don  by  Suidas  and  Stephanns  B.  (Horn.  A  it  M>; 
conp.  Strab.  p.  330;  Jut.  iii.  69.) 

AMYMO'NE.     [Lkrna.] 

A'MYRUS  {'Kimpoi:  Elk.  'Afiupf&),  a  town  in 
Thessaly,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  nam 
falling  into  the  lake  BoebSis.  It  is  mentiaisl  I7 
Hesiod  as  the  "  vine-bearing  Amyms."  The  «nr. 
rounding  conntry  is  called  the  Amyiic  phin  (ri 
'fi4U)puchr  wftiov)  by  Polybius.  Leake  supposes  th 
nins  at  Kattri  to  represent  Amyrus.  (Hes.  ip 
Strab.  p.  442,  and  Stepb.  B.  1.  v.;  ScfaoL  ai  ApA 
Rhod.i.  596;  VaI.FUccn.ll;PoLT.  99;I«b', 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  447.) 

AMYSTIS  CAfuMTit),  an  Indian  river,  a  tnlra- 
taiy  of  the  Ganges,  flowing  past  a  city  called  Csti- 
dupae  (Arrian.  Ind,  4),  wUch  Hannert  soppoR?, 
frmn  its  name,  to  have  stood  at  the  Uk  of  tk 
Upper  Ganges,  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Bwdmr, 
which  would  make  the  Amystis  the  Pattern  (Mu- 
nert,  vol.  T.  pt  1.  p.  70).  [P.S.] 

AMY'ZON  {'Aiiv(<iy%  an  inconsiderable  town  of 
Caria.  (Strab.  p.  658.)  The  rains  of  the  dtadtl 
and  walls  exist  on  the  east  side  of  Mount  Litmof, 
on  the  road  from  Bafi  to  Tchisme.  The  jJ»a  i» 
identi6ed  by  an  inscription.  (Leake,  Ana  Mitor, 
p.  238.)  [G.  L] 

ANABUBA,  a  dty  of  Phrygia  (Liv.  xxiviii  IS) 
which  hiy  on  the  route  of  the  eonsal  Cn.  Hanlin 
from  Synnada  to  the  sources  of  the  Alonder  [Alas- 
der]  ;  probably  Kirk  Etna  (Hamilton).      [G.  L] 

ANACAEA.     [Attica.] 

ANACT0'RnJM('AiwfT3()i«»:£«*.'A»<ucT^w!X 
a  town  in  Acamania,  situated  on  the  Ambradotgnlf. 
and  on  the  promcmtory,  which  now  bears  the  ni« 
of  C.  Madonna.  On  entering  the  Ambradot  gulf 
from  the  Ionian  sea  it  was  the  firat  town  in  Aar- 
nania  after  Actium,  from  which  it  was  distint 
40  stadia,  and  which  was  in  the  teiiiUiiy  of  Axif- 
torium.  This  town  was  for  some  time  one  of  tlie 
most  important  places  m  this  port  of  Greece.  It  »•» 
colonized  jointly  by  the  Corinthians  and  CoreyiaMB; 
but  in  the  war  between  these  peoples,  in  B.  c.  43i, 
the  Corinthians  obtained  sole  possessiai  of  the  place 
by  fraud.  It  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Corin- 
thians  till  n.  c.  425,  when  it  was  taken  by  tin 
Acamanions  with  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians, 
and  the  Corinthian  settlers  were  expeBed.  Angnstiu 
removed  its  inhabitants  to  the  town  of  Nicoyohs, 
which  he  founded  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Epiiu, 
and  Strabo  describes  it  as  an  emporram  of  the  Istter 
city.  The  site  of  Anaotorium  has  been  disputed, 
and  depends  upon  the  positian  assigned  to  Actioi"- 
It  has  however  been  shown  that  Actium  must  1» 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ambiadot  RuK  <m  i* 
/Vinta,andAnactarinmonC.Jfacfoiiiia.  [AcnciLj 
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At  tk  laton  extnmit^  of  the  latter  pniinontory 
in  tht  niiia  U  >  Greek  town,  about  two  miles  in 
amaAtaa,  which  Leake  supposes  to  have  been 
Amctsiiim.  The;  are  aitaated  near  a  small  chorch 
of  St  Pettr,  whidi  is  the  name  now  given  to  the 
pbce.  Other  writers  place  Anacttaimn  at  Vonitza, 
ai  the  E.  extnmitjr  of  the  pramontory,  bat  with  lea* 
inbabilitj.  (Tfaac.  L  55,  iii.  114,  ir.  49,  vu.  31 ; 
tteh.  I.  pp.  450 — 152 ;  Vioajs.  L  5 1 ;  Pans.  v.  23. 
1 3:  PBb.  ir.  1;  Leake,  Northern  Grtece,  vol.  iiL 
{L49J.) 
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COCI  or  AXACnOBIDM. 

ASAIX    [Ajotaea.] 

A.NA'GNIA  CAyayrla:  £cA.  Anagninus),  anan- 
ont  dtj  rf  Latimn  in  the  more  extended  sense  of 
lbs:  tain,)nt  which  in  earlier  times  was  the  capital  or 
dBffdtjof  theHemicans.  It  is  still  called  ^iia^m, 
nl  b  atmted  on  a  hill  to  the  left  cf  the  Via  Latina, 
41  Qilet  from  Bone,  and  9  from  Ferentioom.  Virgil 
aIbit''thewcaIth;Anagnia"(.Je».vii684),  and 
it  ffoa  to  ban  in  earl;  agee  enjoyed  the  same 
Iml  cf  pre-enmienee  over  the  other  cities  of  the 
Heoictia,  which  Alba  did  over  those  of  the  Latins. 
Ban  IS  carl;  as  the  rdgn  of  Tollas  Hostilins,  we 
bd  laens  Cispins  of  Anagnia  leading  a  force  of 
fimicm  mxiliaries  to  the  assistance  (^  the  Boman 
^.  (Vsm  ap.  Fest  s.  v.  SepUmontio,  p.  351 ; 
MiiiiJs,  ToL  il  pi  86.)  At  a  later  period  we  find 
C.  Miiciiis  Tremnlns  recorded  as  trinm[Ung  "  de 
Anjoiais  Hemidsqae.''  (Fast.  Capit.)  No  separata 
t^'QiticB  cf  ^Tr«gTiia  occnrs  on  occasion  of  the  league 
tfdMHenicans  with  Bcme  in  B.  c.  486;  but  it  is 
RRiiitlBtitwas  included  in  that  treaty,  and  when 
lACTinrijtwocBitaiies  of  fiieudshipthe  Hemicans 
»  It^th  became  disa%cted  towaids  their  Koman 
lOiii, itwas the  Anagnians who  summoned  ageneral 
omdl  it  the  nation  to  meet  in  the  circus  beneath 
t^  otj.  At  this  congress  war  was  declared  against 
Kbm;  tot  they  had  miscalcnlated  their  stiaigth, 
sol  were  easily  subdued  by  the  arms  of  the  consul 
C.llairinj  Tremulus  B.  c.  306.  For  the  prominent 
(ut  they  had  taken  on  this  occasion  they  were 
poidied  by  receiving  the  Soman  dvitoM  without  the 
rifkt  rf  sifiage,  and  were  reduced  to  the  condition 
<  «  Pnc&ctnra.  (Liv.  'a.  42,  43;  Diod.  n.  80; 
^"fn.ar.JtfiiaiCHii'iiw.p.  127,  and».r./Vo</ec<ura, 
P-  23S.)  The  period  at  which  the  city  obtained  the 
til  Bnndpal  privileges,  which  it  certainly  appears 
to  ban  enJOTed  in  the  time  d  Cicero,  is  uncertain; 
nt  ba  the  repeated  allusions  of  the  great  orator 
(»iio  hid  hhnself  a  villa  in  the  neighbourhood)  it  is 
"iof  thit  it  still  continued  to  be  a  populous  and 
'^"niliiiig  tows.  Strabo  also  calls  it  "a  considerable 
*?•*  (Cic.  pro  Dom.  30,  PhUipp.  iL  41,  ad- 
it>-  »2. 1;  Strab.  v.  pu  238.)  Its  position  on  the 
Ta  Utim  however  exposed  it  to  hostile  attacks, 
oil  iti  territoy  wis  traversed  and  ravaged  both  by 
*7"^  (*bo  aconding  to  one  account  even  made 
™«elf  master  of  the  city)  and  by  Hannibal,  during 
1»  »aMea  advance  frtan  Capna  upon  Rome  in  B.  c. 
211.  (Apiian.  &inii.  10.  3;  Liv.  xxvi  9.)  Under 
ta  Boaaa  empire  it  ceolinaied  to  be  a  momcipal 


town  of  some  cennderation ;  but  though  ire  are  told 
that  it  received  a  Rtsnan  colony  by  the  command  of 
Dmsus  Caesar  its  colonial  rank  is  not  recognised 
either  by  Pliny  or  by  extant  inscriptions.  (Lib. 
Colon,  p.  230;  Znmpt  de  Colon,  p.  361;  Plin.  iii 
5.  s.9;Orell./iucr.l20;Gruter.p.464.  2,3.)  Its 
territory  was  remarkably  fertile  (SI.  Ital.  viii.  393), 
and  the  city  itself  abounded  in  ancient  temples  and 
sanctuaries,  which,  as  well  as  the  sacred  ritei^con- 
nected  with  them,  were  preserved  unaltered  in  the 
time  of  U.  Anrelins,  tod  are  described  by  that  em- 
peror in  a  letter  to  Fronto.  (Front  Epp.  iv.  4.) 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Valms,  the  general  of 
Vitellius.     (Tac.  But.  iii.  62.) 

Anagni  cmtinued  throughout  the  middle  ages  to 
be  a  city  of  importance,  and  is  still  an  episcop^  see, 
with  a  population  of  above  6000  inhabitants. 

It  is  remarkable  that  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
minent podtioD  held  by  Anagnia  in  early  times  it 
presents  no  trace  of  those  massive  ancient  walls,  for 
which  all  the  other  important  cities  of  the  Hemicans 
are  so  oonspicuons :  the  only  remains  extant  tbei« 
are  ofBoman  date,  and  of  but  little  interest.  (Dionigi, 
Viaggio  ml  Lazio,  pp.  22,  23;  Hoare's  Clafsical 
Tow,  vol.  i.  p.  320,  &c)  It  is  clear  from  the 
statements  both  of  Cicero  and  M.  Anrelins  that  the 
ancient  city  occupied  the  same  nte  as  the  modem 
one,  about  a  mile  from  the  Via  Latina  on  a  hill  of 
considerable  elevation :  the  station  on  that  rood  called 
the  CoHPrrcM  Amaokikcm,  which  is  phiced  by  the 
Itineraries  at  8  miles  from  Ferentinum,  must  have 
been  near  the  site  of  the  modem  Osteria,  where  the 
rood  stin  turns  off  to  Anagni.  We  learn  from  Livy 
that  there  was  a  grove  of  Diana  there.  No  traces 
renuun  of  the  circus  beneath  the  city,  mentioned  by 
the  same  author,  which  was  known  by  the  singular 
epithet  of  "  Maritimus."  (Liv.  iz.  42,  zzviL  4;  Itin. 
Ant.  pp.  302,  305,  306;  Tab.  Pent.)       [E.  H.  B.] 

ANAGTRU'S  ('Anfr«poSt,-ov)>Tos:  Eth.  'Ai-o- 
yufiaios),  a  demns  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Erechtheis,  atnated  S.  of  Attica  near  the  promon- 
tory Zoster.  Pansanias  mentions  at  this  place  a 
temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods.  The  ruins  of 
Anagyms  have  been  found  near  Fori.  (Strab. 
p.  398;  Pans.  i.  31.  §  1;  Harpocrat.,  Suid.,  Steph. 
B.;  Leake,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  56.) 

ANAI'TICA  or  ANAITIS.     [Armknia.] 

ANAMARI.     [AsAMES.] 

ANAMIS  ('Axo/m),  a  river  of  Carmania,  which 
is  called  Andanis  by  Pliny  (vi  25).  It  was  one 
of  the  rivers  at  the  mouth  of  wMch  the  fleet  of 
Nearchns  anchored  on  the  voyage  from  the  Indus  to 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Golf.  The  {dace  where  the 
fleet  stopped  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  called 
Harmozeia.  (Arrian,  Indie,  c  33.)  The  outlet  of 
the  Anamis  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
near  27°  N.  hit.,  and  near  the  small  island  after- 
wards called  Ormuz  or  Bormta.  The  Anamis  is 
the  TbraJum  Rud  or  Biver.  [G.  L.] 

ANANES  {'Avani),  a  tribe  of  Cisalpine  Gauls, 
who, — according  to  Polybiua  (ii.  17),  the  only  author 
who  mentions  them, — dwelt  between  the  Pados  and 
the  Apennines,  to  the  west  of  the  Boians,  and  must 
consequently  have  been  the  westernmost  of  the  Cis- 
padane  Gauls,  immediately  adjoming  the  Lignrians. 
It  has  been  conjectured,  with  much  plausibility,  that 
the  AsAMARi  of  the  same  anthor  (ii.  32),  a  name 
equally  unknown,  but  whom  he  places  opposite  to 
the  Insnbres,  must  have  been  the  same  people. 
(Schwdgh.  ad  I.  c;  Chtmx.Ital.  p.  265.)  If  so,  they 
occupied  the  territoiy  on  which  the  colony  of  Fht- 
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rontia  was  shortly  after  foimded ;  and  {vobably  ex- 
tended from  the  Trebia  to  the  Tama.  [E.H.B.] 
ANAO  PORTUS.  [Nicaka.] 
A'NAPHE  {'Aydipii:  Eth-'Araipam:  Anaphe, 
Namfi  or  Naiafio),  one  of  the  Sporades,  a  small 
island  in  the  sonth  of  the  Gredan  Archipelago,  E. 
of  Thera.  It  is  said  to  hare  been  originally  called 
Hembfiams  from  the  son  of  Cadmns  of  this  name, 
who  came  to  tlie  island  in  aearch  of  Enropa.  It  was 
celebrated  for  the  temple  of  Apollo  Aegletes,  the 
foondation  rf  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Argonaota, 
because  Apollo  had  showed  them  the  isUnd  as  a 
place  of  refuge  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
storm.  (Orpheus,  Argoii.  1363,  seq.j  ApoUod.  i.  9. 
§  26 ;  Apoll.  Rhod.  ir.  1 706,  seq. ;  Conon,  49 ;  Strab. 
p.  484;  Steph.  B.  s.c;  Plin.  ii.  87,  It.  12;  Ov.ifet. 
Til  461.)  There  are  still  considerable  remains  of 
this  temple  on  the  eastern  ^de  of  the  island,  and  also 
of  the  ancient  city,  which  was  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Anaphe  on  the  summit  of  a  hill.  Several 
important  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  in  this 
place,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Roes,  in  the 
work  dted  below.  The  island  is  mountainous,  of 
little  fertility,  and  still  worse  cultivated.  It  contains 
avast  nomber  of  partridges,  with  which  it  abounded 
in  antiquity  also.  Athenacns  relates  (p.  40O)  that 
a  native  of  Astrpalaea  let  loose  a  brace  of  these  birds 
npon  Anaphe,  where  they  multiphed  so  rapidly  that 
the  inhabitants  were  almost  obliged  to  abandon  the 
island  in  consequence.  (Toumefort,  Voyage,  &c., 
ToL  i.  p.  212,  seq.;  Ross,  Vebtr  Anaphe  uad  Ana- 
phaudt  Ituchriften,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Munich  Academy  for  1 838,  p.  401 ,  seq. ;  Ross,  Reuen 
auf  den  Griechitchen  Inseln,  vol.  i.  p.  401,  seq.; 
Bockh,  Corp.  Inter.  No.  2477,  seq.) 

ANAPHLYSTUS  {'AydipXiHrTof.  Eth.  'turn, 
^iario!:  Andrt/so'),  a  demns  of  Attica,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Attica, 
opposite  the  isUmd  of  Elenssa,  and  a  little  N.  of  the 
promontory  of  Snnium.  It  was  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance. Xenophon  recommended  the  erection  of  a 
fortress  here  for  tho  protection  of  the  mines  of 
Snnium.  (Herod,  iv.  99;  Scylax,  p.  21;  Xen.  (k 
Vectig.  4.  §  43 ;  Strab.  p.  398 ;  Leake,  Demi,  p.  59.) 
ANA'PUS  ('Ai'oiroj).  1,  {Anapo),  one  of  tho 
most  celebrated  and  considerable  rivers  of  Sicily, 
which  rises  about  a  mile  from  the  modem  town  o{But- 
cemi,  not  far  from  the  site  of  Acrae;  and  flows  into 
the  great  harbour  of  Syracuse.  About  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  from  its  month,  and  jnst  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  stood  the  Olympieium,  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Cyane.  Its  banks  for  a  considerable 
distance  finm  its  mouth  are  bordered  by  marshes, 
which  rendered  them  at  all  times  unhealthy;  and 
the  fevers  and  pestilence  thus  generated  were  among 
the  chief  causes  of  disaster  to  the  Athenians,  and 
Etill  more  to  the  Carthaginians,  during  the  several 
sieges  of  Syracose.  But  above  these  marshes  tho 
valley  through  which  it  flows  is  one  of  great  beauty, 
and  the  waters  of  the  Anapns  itself  are  extremely 
lunpid  and  clear,  and  of  great  depth.  Like  many 
rivers  in  a  limestone  country  it  rises  all  at  once  wiUi 
a  considerable  volume  of  water,  which  is,  however, 
nearly  doubled  by  the  accession  of  the  Cyane.  The 
tutelary  divinity  of  the  stream  was  worshipped  by 
the  Syracusans  under  the  form  of  a  young  man 
(Ael.  V.  B.  ii.  33),  who  was  regarded  as  the  hus- 
band of  the  nymph  Cyane.  (Orid.  Met.  v.  416.) 
The  river  is  now  commonly  known  as  tho  Alfeo, 
evidently  from  a  misconception  of  the  story  of  Al- 
pheus  luid  Arethnsa;  but  is  also  called  and  marked 
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tih  all  map*  as  the  ^liMipo.  (Thac.  tL  96,  viL  78 
Theocr.  L  68;  Pint  DUm.  27,  TrntoU  21;  Liv 
zxiv.  36;  Ovid.  Ex  Pont.  u.  26;  Vib.  Seq.pL4 
Oberlin,  ad  he.;  Fazell.  iv.  1,  p.  196.) 

It  is  probable  that  the  Pauis  Ltsoiklbu  (i 
Xlltrri  ii  AtNTifu'Xeui  KoAov/t^i^)  mentioned  by  The 
cydides  (vii.  S3),  was  a  part  of  the  marshes  fbmei 
by  the  Anapus  near  its  month.  A  marshy  or  stag- 
nant pool  rf  some  extent  still  exists  between  tbi 
site  of  the  Neapolis  of  Syracuse  and  the  month  a 
the  river,  to  which  the  name  may  with  some  pn- 
bability  be  assigned. 

2.  A  river  falling  into  the  Achelooa,  80  stadia  S 
of  Stratus.     [Achelous.]  [E.H.B.] 

ANATtEI  MONTES  (ri  'Anpat  Spn),  a  nam 
of  mountains  in  "  Scythia  intra  Imaom,''  is  one  oi 
the  western  branches  of  the  Altai,  not  far  from  tl< 
sources  of  the  Ob  or  Irtish,  Ptolemy  places  hi 
their  neighbourhood  a  people  called  AnareL  (Ptd. 
vi.  14.  §§  8,  12, 13.) 

ANARI'ACAE  C^vaptixai,  Strab.;  Anarisci, 
Plin.;  in  Ptol.  vi.  2.  §  S,  erroneously  'A^ia^iani), 
a  people  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Caspian  Sti. 
neighbonrs  of  the  Hardi  or  Amardi.  Their  dty 
was  called  Anariaca  CAvofiMdn)),  and  posaeased  as 
oracle,  which  communicated  the  divine  will  to  per- 
sons who  slept  in  the  temple.  (Strab,  xi.  yp.  508, 
514;  Plin.  vi.  16.  8.  18;  Solin. 61  ;  Steph. B.tr.) 

ANARTES  (Caes.  B.  G.  vi.  25),  AXAKTI 
^AyapTot,  Ptol.  iti.  8.  §  5),  a  people  of  Dacta,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Tibiscns  (Thntt).  Caesar  de- 
fines the  extent  of  the  Hercynia  Silvs  to  the  E.  >s 
adjinet  Daeorum  et  Anartium.  [P.  S.] 

ANAS   (J'Arai:    GwuUana,  L  e.    WaH-At. 
river  A  nas,  Arab.),  an  important  river  of  Hispuii, 
described  by  Strabo  (iii.  pp.  139,  foil.)  as  lisjnjris 
the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula,  Kke  the  Tapu 
and  the  Baetis  (Gvadalqairir'),  between  which  il 
flows,  all  three  having  the  same  general  diredios, 
from  E.  to  W.,  inclining  to  the  & ;  the  Anas  is  tlw 
smallest  of  the  three  (comp.  p.  1 62).      It  diridod 
the  country  inhabited  by  the  <>lts  and  Lusitamsss, 
who  had  been  removed  by  the  Romans  to  the  & 
side  of  the  Tagns,  and  higher  up  by  the  Carp(ta%i 
Oretani,  and   Vettones,  from  the   rich    lawb  m^ 
Baetica  or  Turdetania.     It  fell  into  the  Atbsti* 
by  two  months,   both   navigable,    between  Gsil* 
iCadit),  and  tho  Sacred  Promontory  (C.  S(.  >«» 
cent).     It  was  only  navigable  a  short  way  np,  sal 
that  for  small   vessels  (p.  142).     Strabo  forthrt 
quotes  Polybins  as  placing  the  sources  of  the  Ami 
and  the  Baetis  in  Celtiberia  (p.  148).     Pliny  (Hi.  1 
s.  2)  gives  a  more  exact  description  of  the  ori^ 
and  peculiar  character  of  the  Anas.     It  rises  in  li 
territory  of  Laminium  ;  apd,  at  one  time  diiTias 
into  marshes,  at   another  retiring  into  a  nsnd 
channel,  or  entirely  hid  in  a  subterraneoos  conm 
and  exulting  in  being  bom  again  and  again,  it  ^ 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  after  forming,  in  its  lo»< 
course,  the  boundary  between  Lnsitania  and  Bsrtid 
(Comp.  iv.  21.  s.  35;  Mela,  ii.  1.   §  .3,  iii.  1.  §  3] 
The  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  446)  places  the  sou* 
of  the  Anas  (caput  fluminis  Anae)  7  M.  P.  W 
Tjtmininm,  on  the  road  to  Caesaraognsta.    Th 
source  is  close  to  the  vilhige  of  Ota  la  MontUl,  I 
La  Mancha,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  northern  spoj 
of  the  Sitrra  Moreno,  in  about  39°  N.  laL  <■ 
2°  45'  W.  long.     The  river  originates  in  a  mri^ 
from  a  series  of  small  lakes  called  Laganat  de  K'tt 
dera.    After  a  course  of  about  7  miles,  it  disiw 
pears  and  runs  underground  &r  12  miles,  bonti^ 
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(rfi  agiia,  nav  OagmiA,  in  the  mull  lake*  caHad 
L>tC^(h  GwaeHama  (tlie  eye*  ofth*  OaaXcma). 
After  ncaiing  the  canadenbk  lirer  Giguda  from 
the  N^  it  rsns  mstward  throogh  La  Mancha  and 
Etttmadm-a,  w  &t  n  BacUyca,  where  it  turns  to 
thi  S^  niil  {ills  at  last  into  the  Atlantic  by  Aya- 
■tafe,  the  other  moath  mentioned  bj  Strabo,  and 
*Ucl>  appears  to  have  beoi  at  Lept,  being  long 
nm  dosed.  The  nllej  of  the  Ouaiicma  forms 
tbe  S.  put  of  the  great  central  table-Iaod  of 
SpsB,  ud  t>  boonded  on  the  K.  by  the  Moma- 
him  of  Takdo,  and  the  rest  of  that  chain, 
ud  €0  the  S.  by  tile  Sierra  JforoH.  Its  whole 
nose  i>  abore  450  milea,  of  which  not  moch  above 
90  m  nsTigable,  and  that  only  by  small  6at- 
bottned  luges.  Its  scarcity  of  water  is  Maly  ac- 
<us<ed  for  by  the  little  rain  that  fidls  on  the  table- 
laaL  Its  munerous  tribataries  (flowing  chiefly 
&ia  the  Sierra  Morema)  are  inconsiderable  streams ; 
ti*  fldj  goe  of  them  mentiooed  by  ancient  anthora 
11  tke  Adms  {Alharagtma),  which  &ll8  faito  it 
•Ifaite  Baiajez.  Sam  derhe  the  name  Anas 
Ha  tbe  Semitie  «erb  (_Hma»,  Pnme;  Htmata, 
Anh.)  sJjniQring  to  appear  and  ditappear,  refer- 
nig  to  its  sobterraneoas  eonrse;  which  may  or 
wj  aot  be  light  (Ford,  Bamdbook  of  Spam, 
^«)  [P.Sv] 

AllATHOCAraM:  ^<iaA),as  the  name  appears 
i>  Udra  of  Ghana.  It  is  Anathan  in  Ammianos 
Ihnifiiiiii  (xxiT.4),  and  Bethanna  (fidBaura,  per- 
hft  Btib  Ana)  in  Ptolemy  (v.  1 8.  §  6).  XyAnrille 
[L'E^inlt,  p.  62)  observes  that  the  phce  which 
Zoanoi  (iiL  U)  calls  Phathnsae,  in  bis  account  of 
Jgliu'i  Pcinan  campaign  (a.  d.  363),  and  fixes 
■i«t  the  positioa  of  Anai,  is  nowhere  else  men- 
txatd.  It  items,  however,  to  be  the  same  {dace  as 
i«k,  or  near  it. 

ini  is  on  the  Enphratcs,  north  of  Hit,  in  a  part 
vbie  thert  an  eight  ancccssiTe  islands  (about 
Mi'KL).  .laoAitself  occnpi»a''IHngeof  soilon 
Ibe  1^  bank  of  the  river,  between  a  low  ridge  of 
i^ind  the  »wift-flowing  waters."  (^London  Gtog. 
J«<n.viiLTS.pi427.)  This  place  was  an  important 
fili*  i*  connnerce  in  ancient  times,  and  probably 
•  tbe  Bm  of  a  caravan  route.  When  Jnlian  was 
"■iBied  before  Aoatbo,  one  of  the  hurricanes  that 
■"oitiiie  occnr  in  these  parts  threw  down  his  tents. 
Tie  oijnw  took  and  bomt  Anatho. 

Twniier  {Jrmdt  m  Tmrteg  and  Penia,  'm.  6) 

^"■rSw  the  country  around  Anah  as  well  culti- 

<>>«1;  ted  the  place  as  being  on  both  aides  of  the 

rinr,  vhicb  has  an  island  in  the  middle.     It  is  a 

I*"""*  lad  fertile  spot,  in  the  midst  of  a  desert. 

SwHf,  wkee  toavels  were  published  in  1582, 

'^  qeaks  of  the  olive,  dtron,  orange,  and  other 

*™»  poTOg  there.    The  island  of.^iiaA  is  covered 

»nh  niiiis,  which  also  extend  for  two  miles  further 

•la{  the  Ml  bank  of  the  river.     The  pUoe  is  about 

"■■)  "iles  bdow  Bir,  and  440  above  Hniah,  the  site 

'^■""rHiming  the  course  rf  the  rirer.  {London 

'j^-  Jom.  vol.  iiL  Pl  232.)    Tavemier  makes  it 

Wiltri'joiimeyfrooiBMdadto  JiKj*.  [ai-J 

AWTIS.    [AaAXA.] 

AKAUA  CAnan),  a  salt  lake  in  the  sonthem 
f"  "^  fnypa,  which  Xerxes  passed  on  his  march 
"»  Cdsenae  to  Cotasae.  (Herod,  vii.  30.)  There 
ni  t  torn  also  eaDed  Anana  on  or  near  the  lake. 
"^'»  ^)>keaiamriak,  or  Hadji  Tout  GUuad, 
"  «  »  amttimes  calkd.  This  lake  is  nearly  dry 
« ssBBMr,  at  winch  aeason  there  is  an  incrustation 
■■Stnthenrad.    The  salt  is  collected  now,  as  it 
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wai  in  ftrmer  days,  and  snppBea  the  neigUbonrhood 
and  remoter  puts. 

Arriao  (Anab.  i.  29)  deeeribes,  nnder  the  name  of 
Ascania,  a  salt  hike  which  Alexander  passed  on  his 
march  &om  Pisidia  to  Cehunae;  and  the  description 
correspoiKis  to  that  of  Lake  Ckardai  so  far  as  its 
aaSne  properties.  Leake  {Atia  Miner,  p.  146) 
takes  the  Ascania  of  Anian  to  be  the  hke  Bwdar 
or  BMur,  which  is  some  distance  SE.  of  Chardak. 
There  is  nothing  in  Arrian  to  determine  this  ques- 
tioa  Leake  (p.  ISO)  finds  a  discrepancy  between 
Arrian  and  Sbabo  as  to  the  distance  between  Sega- 
lassus  and  Cebenae  (Apameia).  Strabo  (p.  569) 
makes  it  one  day's  jonmey,  "  whereas  Arrian  relates 
that  Alexander  waa  five  days  in  marching  from  Sa- 
galassns  to  Cejacnae,  passing  by  the  lake  Ascania." 
But  this  is  a  mistake.  Arnan  does  not  say  that 
be  was  five  days  in  marching  firom  Sagalaasns 
to  Celaenae.  However,  he  does  make  Alexander 
pass  by  a  kke  firom  which  the  inhabitants  collect 
salt,  and  Btidur  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  lake, 
because  it  lies  on  the  direct  road  from  Sagahusns 
to  Cehenae.  But  this  difficulty  is  removed  by  ob- 
serving that  Arrian  does  not  say  that  Alexander 
marched  from  Sagalaasns  to  Celaenae,  but  from 
the  eoonti^  of  the  Pisidians ;  and  so  he  may  have 
passed  by  Anana.  Hamilton  observes  (Ae<earcAe«,&c 
voL  i.  p.  496),  that  Buldur  a  only  sUghtly  brackish, 
whereas  Chardak  exactly  corresponds  to  Arrian'a 
description  (p.  504).  P.  Lucas  (  Voyage,  &c  i.  book 
iv.  2)  describee  Lake  Bondnr,  as  he  calls  it,  as 
having  water  too  bitter  for  fish  to  lire  in,  and  as 
abonitding  in  wild-fbwL 

In  justification  of  the  ojnnions  here  expressed,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  "  five  days "  of  Alex- 
ander from  Sagahssns  to  Celaenae  have  been  repeated 
and  adopted  by  several  writers,  and  thus  the  ques- 
tion has  not  been  truly  stated.  [0.  L.] 

AKAUBUS  ('Amn^t),  a  small  river  m  Magne- 
sia, in  Thessaly,  flovring  past  lolcos  into  the  Paga-  ' 
saean  gulf,  in  which  Jason  is  said  to  have  kist  one 
of  his  sandals.  (ApulL  Rhod.  i.  8 ;  Simonid.  ap, 
Athen.  iv.  p.  172,  e ;  ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  16  ;  Strab.  ik. 
p.  436 ;  Lncan,  vi  370 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol  iv.  p.  381.) 

ANAZASBUS  or  -A  (!hi>i(af«<a,  'tiviCoffa  : 
Etk.  'AyaCttpttis,  Anaatrbemu),  a  dty  of  Cilicia, 
so  called,  according  to  Stephanos,  either  from  an 
adjacent  moontain  of  the  same  name,  or  from  the 
founder,  Anazarbns.  It  was  situated  on  the  Py- 
ramus,  and  11  mQes  (ran  Hopeuestia,  according  to 
the  Pentinger  Table.  Suidas  (<.«.  K^ti^)  says  that 
the  original  name  of  the  place  was  Cyinda  or  Quinda; 
that  it  was  next  called  Diocaesarea;  and  (s.v.  'Avd- 
(afSos')  that  having  been  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, the  emperor  Nerva  sent  thither  one  Ai  azorbus, 
a  man  of  senatorial  rank,  who  rebuilt  the  city,  and 
gave  to  it  his  own  name.  All  this  cannot  be  true, 
aa  Valesins  (Amm.  Marc  xir.  8)  remarks,  for  it 
vras  called  Anazarbns  in  Pliny's  time  (v.  27).  Dios- 
cotides  is  called  a  native  c^  Anazaibus  ;  but  the 
period  of  Dicecorides  is  not  certain. 

Its  later  name  was  Caesarea  ad  Anazarbum,  and 
there  are  many  medals  of  the  place  in  which  it  ia 
both  named  Anazarbns  and  Caesarea  at  or  nnder 
Anazarbns.  On  the  divisian  of  Cilicia  it  became 
the  chief  pbMSe  of  Cilida  Seetmda,  with  the  title  of 
Metropolis.  It  snfiered  dreadfully  from  an  earth- 
quake both  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  and,  still  more, 
in  the  seign  of  his  successor  Justin. 

The  site  of  Anazarbns,  which  is  said  to  be  named 
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AntoKug  or  Ammuy,  is  described  (^London  Geog. 
Joum.  ToLvii.  p.421),  bat  without  anyexact  descrip- 
tion of  its  poratioD,  as  containing  mins  "  backed  b}'  an 
isolated  moontain,  bearing  a  castle  of  various  archi- 
tecture." It  seems  not  unlikel;  that  this  mountain 
may  be  Cyinda,  which,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  and 
bis  successors,  was  a  deposit  ibr  treasure.  (Strab. 
p.  672  J  Died,  xviii.  62,  xix.  56 ;  Plut.  Eumen.  c.  13.) 
Strabo,  indeed,  places  Cyinda  above  Anchiale;  but 
as  he  does  not  mention  Anazarbus,  thi^  is  no  gnat 
diificulty;  and  besides  this,  bis  geography  of  Cilida 
is  not  veiy  exact.  If  Pococke's  account  of  the  Py- 
ramus  at  Anauxug  being  called  Quinda  is  true,  this 
is  some  confirmation  of  the  hill  of  Anazarbns  being 
Quiuda.  It  seems  probable  enough  that  Quinda  is 
an  old  name,  which  might  be  applied  to  the  hill  ibrt, 
even  after  Anazarbus  became  a  city  of  some  import- 
ance. An  old  traveller  (Will^rand  v.  Oldenbnrg), 
quoted  by  Forbiger,  found,  at  a  place  called  Naversa 
(manifestly  a  corruption  of  Anazarbus)  or  Anauxuy, 
considerable  remains  of  an  old  town,  at  the  distance 
of  8  German  miles  from  Sis.  [G.  L.] 

ANCALITES,  a  people  in  Britain,  inhabiting 
the  hundred  of  Menlj/,  a  locality  which,  probably, 
preserves  their  name.  Caesar  alone  mentions  them. 
Gale  and  Horsely  reasonably  suppose  that  they  were 
a  section  of  the  Attrebates  of  Ptolemy.  They  were 
the  most  western  Britons  with  which  Caesar  came 
in  contact.    (Caes.  B.  G.  t.  21.)        [R.  G.  L.] 

ANCHI'ALECAyxu'A'?,  'A7x«t^«»,  "Ayx"'*'": 
Eth.  'A7X"<Ae^s),  a  town  of  CUicia,  which  Ste- 
pbanus  («.  t>.  'A-yxxi^i))  places  on  the  coast,  and 
on  a  river  Anchialeus.  One  story  which  he  reports, 
makes  its  origin  purely  mythical.  The  other  story 
that  he  records,  assigns  its  origin  to  Sardanapolns, 
who  is  said  to  have  built  Anchiale  and  Tarsus  in 
one  day.  Strabo  also  places  Anchiale  near  the 
coast.  [AXAZABBDS.J  Aristobulus,  quoted  by 
Stnibo  (p.  672),  says  that  the  tomb  of  Sandanapolus 
■was  at  Anchiale,  and  on  it  a  relief  in  stone  (jinrov 
MBiroy')  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  snapping  the 
fingers  of  his  right  hand.  He  adds,  "  some  say  that 
there  is  an  inscription  in  Assyrian  characters,  which 
recorded  that  Sardauapalus  built  Anchiale  and 
Tarsus  in  one  day,  and  exhorted  the  reader  to  eat, 
drink,  and  so  forth,  as  everything  else  is  not  worth 
That — ,  the  meaning  of  which  the  attitude  of  the 
figure  showed."  In  the  text  of  Strabo,  there  follow 
six  hexameter  Greek  verses,  which  are  evidently  an 
interpolation  in  the  text  After  these  sis  verses, 
the  text  of  Strabo  proceeds:  "  Choerilns,  also,  men- 
tions these  matters;  and  the  following  verses  also 
are  generally  circulated."  The  two  hexameters 
which  then  follow,  are  a  paraphrase  of  the  exhorta- 
tion, of  which  Strabo  has  already  given  the  sub- 
stance m  prose.  Athenaeua  (xii.  p.  529)  quotes 
Aristobulus  as  authority  for  the  monument  at  An- 
chiale; and  Amyntas  as  anthority  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  moimd  at  Ninus  (A'inereA),  which  was 
the  tomb  of  Sardanapalns,  and  contained,  on  a  stone 
slab,  in  Chaldaic  characters,  an  inscription  to  the 
same  effect  as  that  which  Strabo  mentions;  and 
Athenaeus  says  that  Choerilns  paraphrased  it  in 
verse.  In  another  passage,  Athenaeus  (p.  336) 
quotes  the  six  hexameters,  which  ate  interpolated 
in  Strnbo's  text,  bnt  he  adds  a  seventh.  He  there 
cites  Chrysippus  as  authority  for  the  inscription 
being  on  the  tomb  of  Sardauapalus;  but  he  docs 
not,  in  that  passage,  say  who  is  the  Greek  para- 
phrast,  or  where  the  inscription  was.  Athenaeus, 
however  (p.  529),  just  like  a  mere  collector  who 
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nses  no  judgment,  gives  a  third  story  ainat  > 
mcmument  of  Saidanapalus,  without  sayii^  nhcn 
it  was;  the  inscription  recorded  that  he  bmlt  Tv- 
sus  and  Anchiale  in  one  day,  "  bnt  now  is  iaiC 
which  suggests  very  diffirent  refiections  from  tb 
other  veision.  Anion  (^A>ud>.  iL  5),  probaUr  &!■ 
lowing  Ptolemy,  says,  that  Alexander  nurcbed  in 
one  day  bam  Anchiale  to  Tarsus.  He  descrila 
the  figure  on  the  monument  as  baring  the  baads 
joined,  as  clapping  the  hands;  he  adds,  that  tte 
former  magnitude  of  the  dty  was  shown  by  tk 
circuit  and  the  foundations  of  the  walk  Tliis 
description  does  not  apply  to  the  time  of  Aniu, 
bnt  to  the  age  of  Alexander,  for  Arrian  is  merelj 
copying  the  historians  of  Alexander.  It  seems 
lujdly  doubtful  that  the  Assyrians  once  extewleJ 
their  power  as  far,  at  least,  as  Anchiale,  ami  tint 
there  was  a  monument  with  Assyrian  chsncim 
there  in  the  time  of  Alexander;  and  then  mijbt 
be  one  also  to  the  same  effect  at  Nineveh.  (Ste 
Cic  ruse.  IHsp.  V.  35;  Polyb.  viii.  12;  and  m  to 
the  passage  of  Strabo,  Groskurd's  Tnuulstiin  ud 
Notes,  vol.  iii. p.  81.)  Leake  (_Am Mmor,f.  J14) 
observes,  that  a  little  west  of  Tarsus,  and  betweoi 
the  villages  Kazdhi  and  Karaduar,  is  a  river  ttat 
answers  to  the  Anchialeus;  and  he  obserres  thit 
"a  large  mound,  not  fiir  from  the  Anchialeos,  vitb 
some  other  similar  tumuli  near  the  shore  to  th 
westward,  are  the  remains,  perhaps,  of  the  Assjiiu 
founders  of  Anchiale,  whidi  probably  denved  its 
temporary  importance  from  b^g  the  chief  m- 
ritime  station  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  is  tbiw 
seas."  [G.  L] 

ANCHI'ALE  ('A7X"^l:  Akialt),  a  small  ton 
on  the  western  const  of  the  Euxine,  to  the  Donli  'i 
Apollonia,  to  which  its  inhabitants  were  ssbjecL 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  319.)  The  Latin  writers,  who  mo- 
tion the  place,  call  it  Anchialns  or  Ancbialom. 
(Ov.  TritL  L  9.  36;  Pomp.  MeL  U.  2;  Plin.fl.X 
iv.  18 ;  comp.  Ptol.  iii.  1 1.  §  4.)  [L  S.] 

ANCHIASMUS.     [Omchesmus.] 

ANCHI'SIA.    [Mahtikeia.] 

A'NCHOE  ('Atx*)),  a  place  on  the  borders  cf 
Boeotia  and  of  Locris,  near  Upper  Larynma,  it 
which  the  waters  of  the  Cephissus  broke  foitb  iraii 
their  subterraneous  channel.  There  was  also  a  lab 
of  the  same  name  at  this  pbice.  (Strab.  ii.  pp.406, 
407  ;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12 ;  Leake,  Nortken  Gntct, 
vol.  ii.  p.  289.)     [Labtmha.] 

ANCON  ('A7K<4r),  a  headland  and  hay,  as  the 
name  unplies,  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  east  (rfAmisos- 
It  is  mentioned  by  Valerius  Flaccus  (iv.  600)  is 
his  Argonautica,  after  the  Iris,  as  if  it  were  e** 
of  the  mouth  of  that  river.  ApoUonins  Bhodiu 
simply  speaks  of  it  as  a  headland  (ii.  369).  Tin 
ancient  authorities  do  not  agree  in  the  distanca 
along  this  coast  (Steph.  s.  v.  XaSuria;  Hamilton, 
Raearcha,  vol.  i.  p.  288).  The  conclusion  i 
Hamilton  seems  to  be  the  most  probable,  that  i^- 
bend  Boumou^  east  of  Amisus,  represents  Ancou, 
as  it  is  the  first  headland  east  of  Amisus,  "  and  the 
only  place  before  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Iris 
where  a  harbour  can  exist."  He  adds,  that  "  »t  tie 
extremity  of  Derbend  Bouraou,  a  small  stream  &lls 
into  the  sea  between  two  precipitous  headlandi, 
probably  the  Chadisius  of  the  ancients."    [G.  L.J 

ANCO'NA,  or  ANCON  ('A-yictii' :  Eth.  'A7««*«». 
and  'hyKuvl-nis,  Steph.  B.,  AnctHiitanas:  the  form 
Ancon  in  Latin  is  diiefly  poetical;  but,  accordin; 
to  Orelli,  Cicero  uses  Anconem  for  the  ace  c»se)t 
an  important  city  of  Picenom  on  the  Adriatic  ^h 
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st3I  nifed  AieoHO.     It  was  situated  on  a  promon- 

tarj  irhich  fomu  a  remarkable  cnrre  or  elbow,  so 

IS  to  protect,  and  almost  enclose  its  port,  from  which 

oicamstaooe  it  derived  its  Greek  name  of  'AyK<iv, 

Ae  dbm.     (Strabu  t.  p.  241 ;  Mela,  ii.  4;  Procop. 

B.  C.  iL  13.  p.  197.)     Flin^,  indeed,  appean  to  le- 

giid  it  at  named  from  its  position  at  the  angle  or 

dbev  fanned  bf  tbe  coast  Ime  at  this  point  (m  ipto 

jkiiaiAt  tt  arae  oMto,  iiL  13.  s.  18),  bat  this  is 

fnbablj  encneons.     The  pmmontorj  on  which  the 

eSj  inelf  is  sitoated,  is  connected  with  a  more  lofty 

Etpontxin  mass  forming  a  bold  headland,  the  CtJMK- 

irs  of  PKny,  still  kncwn  as  Monte  Comero.     An- 

csna  was  tbe  only  Greek  colony  on  this  part  of  the 

coast  <if  Italy,  baring  been  fonnded  about  380  b.  c. 

br  ^nensaa  exiles,  who  fled  hither  to  avoid  the 

trnmr  rf  the  elder  Dionysios.  (Stiab.  L  c.)    Hence 

it  is  called  Dorica  Ancon  by  Javenal  (iv.  40),  and 

is  nHstioned  by  Scylax  (§  17,  f.  6),  who  notices 

oilj  Gre^  dties.     We  have  no  accoont  of  its  ex- 

istOKe  It  an  earlier  period,  for  though  Pliny  refers 

it!  famdation  to  the  Sicnli  (f.  c;  see  also  Solin.  2. 

§  10),  this  is  probably  a  mere  nusconception  of  the 

fict  that  it  was  a  colony  &om  Sicily.    We  learn 

utliiiig  of  its  early  history:  bnt  it  appears  to  have 

nfidh  risen  mto  a  place  of  importance,  owing  to 

the  aoUeoee  of  its  port  (the  only  natnral  harbonr 

lia^  this  line  of  coast)  and  the  great  fertility  of  the 

sdjaaing  conntry.     (Strab.  t  c. ;  Plin.  xiv.  6.)     It 

VIS  noted  also  for  its  purple  dye,  which,  accon^g 

tD  SEas  Itaficns  (viiL  438),  was  not  inferior  to 

tine  of  Phoenicia  or  Africa.     The  period  at  which 

il  became  subject  to  the  Bomans  is  imcertain,  bat  it 

iniably  fbUowed  the  &te  of  tbe  rest  of  Picenum: 

in  I.  c  178  we  find  them  making  use  of  it  as  a 

Bsnl  station  a^;ainst   the   Ulyrians  and   Istrians. 

(IJT.  lE.  1.)    On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  it 

•v  occnpied  by  Caesar  as  a  place  of  importance, 

>mn(£ately  after  he  had  passed  the  Rubicon ;  and 

*e  fiad  it  in  later  times  serving  as  the  principal 

port  {br  coamnmicatioii  with  tbe  opposite  coast  of 

Dalgatia.     (Caes.  B.C.  i.  II ;  Cic  ad  Alt.  viL 

II,  ad  Pam.  xvi.  12 ;  Tac.  ..Ian.  iii.  9.)     As  early 

B  the  time  of  C.  Gracchus  a  part  of  its  territory 

e^eus  to  have  been  assigned  to  Soman  colonists ; 

>al  nbseqiuntly  Antony   established    there    two 

lepsB  of  reterans  which  had  served  imder  J.  Caesar. 

It  probably  firet  acquired  at  this  time  the  rank  of  a 

Inoin  eotiniy,  which  we  find  it  enjoying  in  the  time 

of  FGgy,  and  which  is  commemorated  in  several  ex- 

lat  inscriptions,    (App.  B.  C.  v.  23;  Lib.  Colon. 

n-  !U,  227,  253;  Gmter,  pp.  451.  3,  465.  6; 

Zoo;*,  it  CoioH.  p.  333.)     It  received  great  bene- 

ta  &om  Trajan,  who  improved  its  port  by  the  con- 

Kmtiao  of  a  new  mde,  which  still  renuuns  in  good 

I^semtion.    On  it  was  erected,  in  honour  of  the 

<ni{«rar,  a  triom^dial  arch,  built  entirely  of  white 

a«rt)le,irhichj  both  from  its  perfect  preservation  and 

tbe  lightness  and  elegance  of  its  architecture,  is  ge- 

^eolly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  monu- 

"otiof  its  class  remaning  in  Italy.    Someremains 

<ta  anifliitheatre  may  also  be  traced;   and  na- 

"Boos  inscriptions  attest  the  flourishing  conation 

rf  Anoooa  under  tbe  Boman  Empire.     The  temple 

ofVeaiu.,  cdebrsted  both  by  Juvenal  and  Catullus 

{iv.  iv.40;  Oatnll.xxxvi.  13),  has  altogether  dis- 

^{ored;  but  it  in  all  probability  occnpied  the  same 

We  » the  modem  cathedral,  on  the  summit  of  the 

lofty  hill  that  conunands  the  whole  city  and  consti- 

•ules  the  itmaiiable  headland  from  which  it  derives 

ittume. 
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We  find  Ancona  phiying  an  important  part  during 
the  contests  of  Belisarina  and  Karses  with  the  Gotlu 
in  Italy.  (Procop.  A  C.  ii.  II,  13,  iii.  30,  iv.  23.) 
It  afterwards  became  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  continued  throughout 
tbe  Middle  Ages,  as  it  does  at  the  present  day,  to  be 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  conomercial  cities  of 
central  Italy. 

The  annexed  onn  of  Ancona  belongs  to  the  period 
of  the  Greek  colony :  it  bears  oo  the  obverse  tbe 
head  of  Venus,  the  tntekury  deity  of  the  dty,  on  the 
reverse  a  bent  arm  or  elbov),  in  allusion  to  its 
name.  [E.  H.  B.] 


COIS   Of  AMCOXA. 

ANCOBATJIUS  MONS  (Jebel  Ouatutris),  a 
mountain  of  Manretania  Caesariensis,  S.  of  Julia 
Caesarea,  belonging  to  the  Lesser  Atlas  chain,  and 
forming  the  S.  Ihnit  of  the  valley  of  the  Chi- 
nalaph  (Shellif).  It  was  celebrated  for  the  tree 
callal  citrvs  (a  species  of  cedar  or  juniper),  the 
wood  of  which  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans 
for  furniture.  Pliny  mentions  several  instances  of 
the  extravagant  prices  given  for  it  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xiii.  IS.  8. 29;  Amm.  Marc  xxv.  5.)        [P.  S.] 

ANCyRA  d'Ayxvpa:  Eth.  'AyKvpards,  Ancy- 
ranns.)  I.  A  town  of  Phrygia  Epictetns.  Sttabo 
(p.  567)  calls  it  a  "  small  city,  or  hill-fort,  near 
Blandos,  towards  Lydia."  In  another  passage  (p. 
576)  be  says  that  tbe  Rhyndacns,  which  flows  into 
the  Propontis,  receives  the  Macestus  from  Ancyra 
Abasitis.  Cramer  (^Aiia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  12) 
corrects  Abasitis  into  Abbaitis,  on  the  authority  df 
the  ccnns  and  an  inscription  found  in  these  parts. 
As  the  Macestus  is  the  Sutugherli  5u,  or  the  Simaul 
Su,  as  it  is  called  in  its  upper  course,  Ancyra  must 
he  at  or  near  the  source  rf  this  river.  The  lake  of 
SimaiU  is  the  source  of  the  Macestus,  and  close  to 
the  lake  is  "  a  remarkable  looking  hill,  the  Acropolis 
of  an  ancient  city."  This  place  appears  to  be  An- 
cyra. The  river  flows  fifom  the  lake  in  a  deep  and 
rapid  stream;  and  no  large  stream  runs  into  the 
lake.  Simaul  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  Synnaus, 
or  Synaus,  and  to  be  on  or  near  the  site  of  Synnaus. 
Ancyra  was  on  the  lake,  7  or  8  miles  WNW.  of 
Simaul.  (Hamilton,  Ratarchet,  fc.  vol  ii.  p.  124, 
seq.) 

2.  (^Angora  or  Engareh),  a  town  of  Galatia,  near 
a  small  stream,  which  seems  to  enter  the  Sangorins. 
Ancyra  originally  belonged  to  Phrygia.  The  my- 
thical founder  was  Midas,  the  son  of  Gordius.  (Paus. 
i.  4.)  Midas  found  an  anchor  on  the  spot,  and  ac- 
cordingly gave  the  name  to  the  tovm ;  a  story  which 
would  imply  that  the  name  for  anchor  (i,ympa)  was 
the  same  in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Phrygian  lan- 
guages, Pausanias  confirms  the  story  by  saying 
that  the  anchor  remained  to  his  time  in  the  temple 
of  Zens.  Stephanus  («.  v.  '\yKvpa)  gives  another 
story  about  the  name,  which  is  chronologically  false, 
if  Ancyra  was  so  called  in  the  time  of  Alexander. 
(Arrian.  Anoib.  ii.  4.)  The  town  became  the  chief 
phice  «l  the  Tectosages  (Strab.  p.  567),  a  Gallic 
tribe  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Toulouse,  which 
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settled  in  thoae  puts  abont  B.  a  277.  [Gaiatu.] 
The  Gslstae  were  subjected  bj  the  Rfflnons  imder 
Cn.  Manilas,  B.  c.  189,  who  odTsnced  ss  far  as  Ao- 
cyra,  and  fought  a  battle  with  the  Tectoeagee  near 
the  town.  (Liv.  xsrriu.  34.)  Vfhea  Galatia  was  for- 
mally made  a  Boman  provmoe,  B.  c.  35,  AnoTra  was 
dignified  with  the  naoie  Sebaste,  which  is  eqairalent 
to  Angosta,  with  the  addition  of  Tectosagnm,  to 
distingoish  it  fion  Fessinns  snd  Taviom,  which 
were  hoooored  with  the  same  title  of  Sebaste.  An- 
cjn  bad  also  the  title  of  Metropdis,  as  the  cons 
&om  Nero's  time  show.  Host  of  the  coins  of  An- 
cjnra  have  a  figure  of  an  anchor  on  them. 

The  position  of  Ancjra  made  it  a  place  of  great 
trade,  for  it  lay  on  the  road  from  Byzantiam  to  Ta- 
Tinm  and  Armenia,  and  also  on  the  road  from  By- 
cantinm  to  Syria.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the 
silky  hair  of  the  Angora  goat  may,  in  ancient  as  in 
modem  times,  hare  formed  one  of  the  staples  of  the 
place.  The  bills  sbont  Angora  are  faronrable  to 
the  feeding  of  the  goat  The  chief  monament  of 
antiqnity  at  Ancyra  is  the  marble  temple  of  Au- 
gustas, which  was  built  in  the  lifetime  of  the  em- 
peror. The  walls  appear  to  be  entire,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  portion  of  one  side  of  the  cella. 
On  the  inside  of  the  antae  of  the  tem]de  is  the  Latin 
inscription  commonly  called  the  Monomentum  or 
Marmor  Ancytanom.  Angnstus  (Snet  Aug.  101) 
left  behind  him  a  record  of  his  actions,  which,  it  was 
his  will,  should  be  cut  on  bronze  tablets,  which  were 
to  be  placed  in  front  of  his  Mansoleum.  A  copy  of 
this  memorable  record  was  cut  on  the  walls  of  this 
temple  at  Ancyra,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin.  We 
most  suppose  that  the  Ancyrani  obtained  permission 
from  the  Branan  senate  or  Tiberius  to  have  a  tran- 
script of  this  record  to  place  in  the  temple  of  Au- 
gustus, to  whom  they  had  given  divine  honours  in 
his  lifttime,  as  the  passage  from  Joeephus  (Aniiq. 
Jui.  xvi.  10),  when  properly  corrected,  shows.  (_See 
Is.  Casaub.  in  Ancj/rcm.  Marmor.  Animadv.")  The 
Latin  inscription  appears  to  have  been  first  copied  by 
Bushequius  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  it  has  been  copied  by  several  others  since. 
The  hktest  copy  has  bean  made  by  Mr.  Hamilton, 
and  his  copy  omtains  some  oonections  on  fimner 
transcripts.  A  Greek  inscription  on  the  enter  wall 
of  the  cdla  had  been  noticed  by  Pococke  and  Texler, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  part,  it  was  con- 
cealed by  houses  built  against  the  temple.  By  re- 
moving the  rand  wall  which  was  bnilt  against  the 
temple,  Hamilton  was  oiabled  to  copy  part  of  the 
Greek  inscription.  So  much  of  it  as  is  still  legible 
is  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  his  second  volume 
of  JUtearcha  inAiia  Umor,  Sec.  This  transcript 
of  the  Greek  version  is  valuable,  because  it  supplies 
some  defects  in  our  copies  of  the  Latin  original.  A 
Greek  inscription  in  front  of  one  of  the  antae  of  the 
temple  seems  to  show  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the 
god  Augustus  and  the  goddess  Borne.  Hamilton 
copied  munerous  Greek  inscriptions  from  various 
parts  of  the  town.    (Appendix,  voL  U.)     One  of  the 
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walls  of  the  citadel  contains  an  inmienss  nnmbcr  of 
"  portions  of  bas-relie&,  inscriptions,  fnnered  ci|ip 
with  garlands,  and  the  caput  bovis,  caryatides,  n- 
lumns  and  fragments  of  anjiitraves,  with  parts  rf 
dedicatory  inscriptions,  resembling  indeed  very  modi 
the  walls  of  a  rich  mnseom."   (Hamilton.) 

Angora  it  still  a  ccmsiderable  town,  with  a  ]xp 
popnlatian^  [G.  L.] 

ANCYBOTT  POLIS  CA7<w(kw  w&ut,  Pwi  ir. 
S.  §  57;  Steph.  B.  s.  ».:  Eth.  'AyKvi>na)^s), 
was  a  town  of  Middle  £gypt,  lOmiles  sonthvanlof 
the  Heptanomite  Aphroditopolis.  It  derived  its  >p- 
pellation  fimn  the  mann&ctnro  of  stone  anchors 
cut  from  the  neighbonring  qnarriN,     [W.  B.  D.] 

A2^DA'XIA  I'AySarla:  Eth.  '/u^cwKis,  'AM- 
viol),  an  ancient  town  of  Messenia,  and  the  cajiiui 
of  this  kings  of  the  race  of  the  I..eleges.  It  ns 
celebmted  as  the  birthplace  of  AristamciMS,  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  Heasenian  war  it  to 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  who  took  refuge  in  tbe 
strong  fortress  of  Ira.  From  this  time  it  was  only 
a  Tillage.  Livy  (xxxvi.  31)  describes  it  as  a  patm 
oppidum,  and  Pansanias  (iv.  33.  §  6)  saw  ooly  its 
ruins.  It  was  situated  on  the  road  leading  fram 
Messene  toMegalopolis.  Its  ruins,  according  to Leslo, 
are  now  called  EUiniidkattro,  and  are  sitosted  vfot 
a  height  near  the  village  of  Fj/la  or  FUio.  The 
Homeric  Oechalia  is  identified  by  Strabo  with  An- 
dania,  but  by  Pausanias  with  Camasium,  wMch  wis 
only  8  stadia  from  Andania.  (Pans.  iv.  1.  §  3,  iv. 
3.  §7,  iv.  14.  §  7,  26.  §6,  33.  §  6;  Stnb. fp^ 339, 
350;  Steph.  B.  i.  v.;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  L  p.  3SS.) 

ANDECAVI,  a  Gallic  tribe,  who  were  stured  up 
to  a  rising  by  Julius  Sacrovir  in  the  time  of  Ti- 
berius, A.  D.  21.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  40.)  As  Taritis 
in  this  passage  couples  them  with  the  Tniadi  a 
Turoues,  wo  may  conclude  that  they  are  the  tribe 
which  Caesar  calls  Andes  (B.  G.  u.  35),  snd  which 
occupied  a  part  of  the  lower  valley  of  the  Loirt 
(Ligeris),  aa  the  north  bank,  west  of  the  Taraies. 
Their  position  is  still  more  accurately  defined  bf 
that  of  their  chief  town  Juliomagus,  or  Civitss  Aa- 
decavorom,  the  modem  Angers,  in  the  department 
of  Maine  et  Loire,  on  the  Mcqtune,  an  i^nent  of 
the  Loire.  [6.  L.] 

ANDEIRA  CA<«<4«:  EA.  'Avtcvtwiir),  a>  it  i( 
written  in  Pliny  (v.  32),  a  town  of  the  Tread,  tie 
site  of  which  is  uncertain.  There  was  a  temple  'i 
the  Mother  of  the  Gods  here,  whence  she  had  the 
name  Aodeirene.  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.  'Arifipa.)  As 
to  the  stone  found  here  (Strab.  p.  610),  which,  wbes 
"  burnt,  becomes  iron,"  and  as  to  the  rest  of  this 
passage,  the  reader  may  consult  the  note  in  Gro- 
kurd's  translation  of  Strabo  (vol.  it  p.  590).  [G-  ^] 

ANDEMATUNNUM,  the  chief  town  of  the  Un- 
gones,  is  not  mentioned  by  Caesar.  The  name  oo 
cuis  in  the  Antonine  Itineiaty,  and  in  the  Pentisger 
Table;  and  in  Ptolemaens  (ii.  9.  §  19)  under  the 
form  'AytoiioTourov.  According  to  the  Antoniiw 
Itin.  a  road  led  from  this  place  to  Tnllnm  (7W)- 
In  the  passage  of  Eutropus  (ix.  23)  "  circa  Lis- 
gonas  "  means  a  city,  which  was  also  nuned  "  oTitss 
Lingonum;"  and  if  this  is  Andematnnnnm,  the  ^te 
is  that  of  the  modem  town  of  Langres,  on  a  hill  m 
tbe  department  of  Bante  Mame,  and  near  the  sosree 
of  the  Mamt  (Matrona).  Langret  contains  tht 
remains  of  two  triumphal  arches,  one  erected  in 
honoor  of  tbe  emperor  Probos,  and  the  other  m 
hononr  of  Constantius  Chloms.  The  iisciiptiiiii 
said  to  be  found  at  Langres,  which  would  show  it  t° 
have  been  a  Boman  colony,  is  declared  by  Vabsos 
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to  be  umiuiM.    In  old  French  Langret  was  called 
LoHpome  cr  Ltrngomac  [G,  L.l 

AKDEBETIOMBA ;  another  reading  of  AM- 
DEBESIO,  a  town  cf  Britain,  mentioned  Ij  the 
geugnplier  of  Barenna  onlj ;  in  whose  list  it  come* 
nest  to  CaDera  Atiebatom,  ac  Silchaier.  Miba, 
a  name  eqnalljr  unknown,  fiiUaws;  and  then  ooanea 
Mntaantcnis,  a  military  statian  in  the  aouth  of 
fmxirt.  As  fiv  as  the  order  in  which  the  geogra- 
phical namea  of  so  worthless  a  writer  is  of  any 
weight  at  all,  the  relation  of  Anderesio,  or  Ande- 
Rtkcoba,  eombined  with  the  fibct  of  the  word  being 
rridently  oompoonl,  suggests  the  likelihood  of  the 
£nt  tyllahfe  being  that  of  the  present  town  of  And- 
«rcr.  [R.  0.  L.] 

AXDEBIDA,  is  mentkned  in  the  Notitia  Imperii 
as  the  statkn  of  a  detachment  of  Abnlci  (nnmerus 
Abnlforam);  and  as  part  of  the  Littns  Gaxoni- 
caBL  In  the  Anglo-Sazim  period  it  has  far 
pester  pnminence.  The  diitrict  Anderida  am- 
aded  with  a  well-marked  natural  division  of  the 
■bad,  tlw  Wealds  cl  Sussex  and  Kent  The  gaolt 
and  gnen-aand  districtx  belonged  to  it  also,  so  that 
&  raehed  ban  Altai  to  Hythe,  and  from  East- 
Vnrnc  to  the  north  of  Ifudstooe  —  Bomney  Mar&h 
bang  especially  excluded  from  it.  Thirty  miles 
turn  K.  to  &,  and  120  from  E.  to  W.  are  the  dimen- 
Bona  ^ren  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  (ad  Ann. 
893),  and  this  is  not  br  from  the  actual  distance. 
The  name  is  British ;  aiUrtd  meaning  tmitJuibited, 
and  the  brm  in  fall  being  Coed  Andred,  the  va- 
iakaUltd  wood.  Umnbabited  it  was  not;  in  the 
eeotnl  ridge,  mining  industry  was  applied  to  the 
inn  ore  of  Tilgate  Forest  at  a  very  early  period. 
The  stiff  clay  district  (the  oak-tree  clay  of  the 
(jetk^ata)  aronnd  it,  however,  may  have  been  the 
leanrt  of  ootkws  only.  Be(Hired,  when  expelled 
frgm  Ifatda,  toi^  r^iige  in  the  Andrtdetwald, 
ban  the  north- western  frontier;  and  the  Britons 
who,  acecrding  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  of 
a.  !>.  477,  fled  from  Aella  and  his  son,  did  the  same 
from  the  sooth.  Of  Anderida,  ss  a  district,  An- 
inittleage  (Andieds&a),  and  AndredesiceaU  (the 
Weald  d  Andrad),  ai«  the  later  names. 

W  the  particular  tiation  so  called  in  the  Notitia, 
the  determination  is  dificnlt  Pevetuei/  has  the 
beat  ckim;  ibr  lanains  at  Botnan  walls  are  still 
tbadag.  The  ocighboarhood  of  Eattbowrae,  where 
there  axe  Bonan  remaiiM  also,  though  leas  consider- 
able, laa  the  next  best.  Camden  fitvonred  Neaen- 
4m;  other  writers  having  preferred  Ciicheeter. 
It  ia  aaft  to  aay  that  Anderida  never  was  a  Saxon 
toaaatalL  in  A.D.  491,  AeDaand  his  son  Cisaa 
"  slew  an  that  dwelt  theron,  so  that  not  a  single 
BriiaD  was  lefL"  (Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  ad 
aan.)  [B.  0.  L.] 

AXDESITUK,  a  town  which  Ptolemaens  calls 
'Artifijtair,  and  the  capital  of  the  Gabali,  whom 
Caesar  meirtiana  {B.  G.  viL  75)  as  subjects  of  the 
AfKnn.  In  the  A'o(.  Prof.  GolL  it  is  called  Civitas 
fi«l»<»™,  having  taken  the  name  of  the  people,  as 
«as  the  case  with  most  of  the  capitals  of  the  Gallic 
tons  under  the  Lower  Empire.  D'Anville  infers, 
bma  an  inscriptian  fimnd  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jnott  or  Jmoux,  which  terminates  thus,  m.  f. 
aaaALl.  r.,  that  the  peeitian  of  Jmolt  may  repre- 
■Bt  tUs  phce.  Walckenaer  {Geog.ife.  da  GaaUt) 
liana  Aadiiitimi  at  Anterrteux.  Others  suppose 
the  site  to  be  at  Meade.  Both  JcmoU  and  Mende 
an  in  the  Gcfoadns,  a  part  of  the  mountun  region  of 
Ihs  CetmcM.  [6.  L.] 
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ANDES.    [Audkuvi.] 

ANDES,  a  village  in  the  neigbboothood  of  Man- 
toa,  known  only  fi^  the  drcomstance  of  its  having 
been  the  actnid  birthplace  of  Virgil  (Donat  Vit. 
Virgil.  1;  Hieron.  CVoa.  p.  396),  who  is,  however, 
comm<nily  called  a  native  of  Mantua,  because  Andes 
belonged  to  the  territory  of  that  city.  It  is  oommooly 
supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  modem  village  of 
Pielola,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mindns,  about  S  miles 
bebw  Mantua,  but  apparently  with  no  other  authority 
than  local  tradition,  which  is  in  general  entitled  to 
bat  little  weight.  (See  Millin,  Voyage  dam  le  Mi- 
lanait,  vol.  iL  p.  301.)  [E.H.B.J 

ANDETEIUM  CAyJ^rjHoi-,  Strab.  p.  315;  'A». 
JAtpioo,  Ptol.  ii.  17.  §  11;  'AyS^pior,  Dion  Cass. 
Ivi  12),  a  fortified  town  in  Dalmatia  near  Salonae, 
which  ofiered  a  bmve  resistance  to  Tiberius. 

ANDIZE'Tn  ('At^iCV-ui),  me  of  the  chief 
tribes  in  Pannooia,  occupying  the  country  about  the 
southern  part  of  the  D^ve.  (Strab.  viL  p.  314; 
Plin.  iii.  28,  who  calls  them  Aodiietee.)       [L.  S.] 

ANDOSINI,  a  people  in  Spain  between  the  Iberus 
and  the  Pyrenees,  mentioned  only  in  a  passage  aC 
Polybius  (iii.  35),  where  some  editors  proposed  to 
read  Ansetani. 

ANDRAPA  ('AoSfMHra),  also  caUed  Neodaudio- 
polls,  a  town  of  Paphlagonia,  near  the  river  Ualya, 
in  the  later  province  of  Helenopontus,  and  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric  There  are  coins  of  this  town,  bearing 
the  dates  and  effigies  of  M.  Aurelios,  Septimins 
Severus,  and  Caracalla.  (PtoL  v.  4.  §  6 ;  Uierod. 
p.  701 ;  Justin.  NoveU.  23.) 

ANDRUCA  dAySpuUri:  Andrdia),  the  port  of 
the  town  of  Myra  in  Lycia.  Appian  (B.  C.  iv.  82) 
says  that  Lentulus  broke  through  the  chain  which 
crossed  the  entrance  of  the  port,  and  went  up  the 
river  to  Myra.  Beaufort  (^Karamania,  p.  26)  gives 
the  name  Andr&ki  to  the  river  of  Myra.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  entrance  are  the  remains  of  large 
Roman  hwrea,  with  a  perfect  inscription,  which 
states  that  the  horrea  were  Hadrian's:  the  date  is 
Hadrian's  third  consulate,  which  is  A.  n.  119. 

Andriaca  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy;  and  Pliny 
has  "  Andriaca  civitas,  Myra  "  (v.  27).  Andriaca, 
then,  is  clearly  the  pbice  at  the  mouth  of  the  sinall 
river  m  which  Myra  stood,  20  stadia  higher  up. 
(Strab.  p.  666.)  It  must  have  been  at  Andriaca, 
as  Cramer  observes,  that  St.  Panl  and  his  com- 
panions were  pot  on  board  the  ship  of  Alexandria. 
{AcU,  xxvii.  5,  6.)  [G.  L.] 

A'NDRIUS.    [Tboas.] 

ANDRO'POLIS  ('Ai-Vir  »&^i»,PtoL  iv.  5.  §  46 ; 
Hierod.  p.  724 :  Eth.  'ArSpotoXinis'),  the  modem 
Chabur,  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Andropolite  nome 
in  the  Delta.  It  was  seated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile,  was  the  head-quarters  of  a  legion  (Not  Imp.), 
and  a  bishop's  see.  (Athanas.  Ep.  ad  Antioch, 
p.  776.)  Frran  its  name,  which  is  involved  in  some 
obscuri^,  it  woold  seem  that  the  peculiar  worship 
of  the  dty  and  nome  of  Andropolis  was  that  of  the 
Manes  or  Shades  of  the  Dead.  (Manetho,  ap. 
Euteb.  Ckroaieon.)  Geographers  have  attempted, 
not  very  successfoUy,  to  identify  Andropolis  with 
the  Archandropolis  of  Herodotus  (ii.  98),  which,  the 
historian  adds,  is  not  an  Egyptian  name,  and  with 
the  Gynaecopolis  of  Strabo  (p.  803).  D'Anville 
snppoaes  it  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  dty  An- 
thylla  ("AxflKAAa,  Herod,  ii.  97),  the  revenues  of 
which  were  assigned  to  the  Egyptian  qneens  as 
sandal-money,  or,  as  we  term  it,  pin-money.  This 
custom,  "bjorang  to  coincide  with  a  Persian  usage 
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(Nepo8,  Thanitt.  10),  was  ocmtioaed  by  CambTses 
and  his  snccessois.  [W.  B.  D.l 

ANDROS('Aj*/»t:  £«A.'A»Jpiot,  Andrins:  An- 
dro),  the  moet  nortiierly  and  one  of  the  largest  islands 
of  the  Cydades,  SE.  of  Eaboes,  21  miles  long  and  8 
broad.  According  to  tradition  it  derived  its  name 
either  from  Andreas,  a  general  of  Rhadamanthns  or 
from  the  seer  Andnis.  (Died.  v.  79 ;  Pans.  x.  13. 
§  4;  Canon,  44;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.)  It  nas  colonized 
by  loniaas,  and  early  attained  so  mach  importance 
as  to  send  colonies  to  Acanthus  and  Stageira  in 
Chakidice  aboat  B.  c.  654.  (Thac.iT.84, 88.)  The 
Andrians  were  campelled  to  join  the  fleet  of  Xerxes 
in  his  invasion  of  Gree>%,  B.  c.  480;  in  oonseqaence 
of  which  Themistocles  attempted  to  levy  a  large 
gam  of  money  from  the  people,  and  upon  their  re- 
fosing  to  pay  it,  laid  siege  to  their  city,  bat  was 
onable  to  take  the  place.  (Herod,  viii.  Ill,  121.) 
The  island  however  afterwards  became  snbjeot  to  the 
Athenians,  and  at  a  later  time  to  the  Macedonians. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Philip, 
B.  c.  200,  and  given  to  their  ally  Attains.  (Liv. 
xxd.  45.) 

The  chief  city  also  called  Andres,  was  ntnated 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  western  coast  of  the 
island,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain.  Its  citadel 
strongly  fortifled  by  nature  is  mentioned  by  Livy 
(2.  c).  It  had  no  harbour  of  its  own,  but  it  nsed 
one  in  the  neighbonrbood,  called  Gatirion  (ratipioi') 
by  Xenophon  (^HeU.  i.  4.  §  22),  and  Gaureleon  by 
Livy  (/.  c),  and  which  still  bears  the  ancient  name 
of  Gavrion.  The  mins  of  the  andent  city  are  de- 
scribed at  length  by  Boss,  who  discovered  here, 
among  other  inscriptions,  on  interesting  hymn  to 
Isis  in  hexameter  verse,  of  which  the  reader  will  find 
a  copy  in  the  Clauical  Mtaeum  (vol.  i.  p.  34,  seq.). 
The  present  population  of  Andios  is  15,000  souls. 
Its  soil  is  fertile,  and  its  chief  productions  are  silk 
and  wine.  It  was  also  celebn^  for  its  wine  in 
antiquity,  and  the  whole  island  was  regarded  as 
sacred  to  Dionysus.  There  was  a  tradition  that, 
during  the  festival  of  this  god,  a  fountain  flowed 
with  wine.  (Plin.  ii.  103,  xzxi.  13;  Paus.  vi  26, 
§  2.)  (Thevenot,  Travelt,  Part  L  p.  15,  seq.; 
Toumefort,  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  265,  seq.;  Fiedler, 
BtUe,  voL  ii.  p.  221,  seq.;  and  especially  Boas, 
iitwen  aufd.  Griech.  Intdn,  vol  ii.  p.  12,  seq.) 


COUC  OF  ANDROS. 

ANDBOS.    [Edros.] 

ANDU'SIA,  a  town  (mown  only  &om  an  inscrip- 
tion found  at  Nima,  or  at  Andute  (Walckenaer, 
Geog.  ^.).  The  name  still  exists  in  the  small 
town  of  Andute  on  the  Gordon,  called  the  Gardon 
d'Anduie,  which  flows  into  the  Rhone  on  the  right 
bank,  between  Avignon  and  Aries.  (D'AnviUe, 
Notice,  &c.)  [G.  L.] 

ANEMOBEIA,  subsequently  ANEMOLEIA 
('Ace/uipcia,  'Arc/u^Acia :  £th.  KvtfiMpfvs),  a  town 
of  Phods  mentioned  by  Homer,  was  situated  on  a 
height  on  the  borders  of  Phocis  and  Delphi,  and  is 
sud  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  gusts  of  wind 
which  blew  <hi  the  place  from  the  tops  of  Mt.  Par- 
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nassns.     (Horn.  IL  ii.  521 ;  Strah.  pi  423;  StrpiL 

B.  I.  F.) 

ANEMaSA  {'Knii&aa),  a  vilU^e  of  Arcadia  in 
the  district  Ma<Ti«lia  on  the  Helisson  near  Zibotia. 
(Pans.  viiL  35.  §  9;  Leake,  Pdopomensea, 
p.  238.) 

ANEMCRIUM  CA»niiii!pioi' :  Cape  Amimir). 
the  moet  southern  point  of  Asia  liGnor,  vhich  "ter- 
minates in  a  high  bluff  knob."  Stiabo  (p.  6(9) 
places  Aneroorium  at  the  nearest  point  of  Cilida  to 
Cyprus.  He  adds  that "  the  distance  along  the  coast 
to  Anemurium  from  the  borders  of  Famjjiylia  (thit 
is,  &om  Coracesium)  is  820  stadia,  «nd  the  remain- 
der of  the  coast  distance  to  Soli  is  aboat  500  stadii.' 
Beaufort  (Karamania,  p.  201)  suspects  that  the 
numbers  in  Strabo  have  been  acddentally  misplsred 
in  the  HSS.,  "  for  firom  Anemurium  to  Soli  is  nesrir 
doable  the  distance  of  the  former  place  firom  Cen- 
cesium."  But  the  matt«r  would  not  be  set  quite 
right  merely  by  making  the  numbers  change  places, 
as  the  true  distances  will  show. 

Strabo  does  not  mention  a  city  Anemnrinm,  bat  it 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  27),  by  Ptolemy,  sud 
Scylax.  Beaufort  found  there  the  indications  of  a 
considerable  ancient  town.  The  modem  castle,  whidi 
is  on  one  side  of  the  high  bluff  knob,  is  siip{£ed 
with  water  by  two  aqueducts,  which  are  channels 
cut  in  the  rocks  of  the  hills,  but  where  they  cross 
ravines  they  are  supported  by  arches.  Within  tin 
space  enclosed  by  the  fortified  walls  of  the  castle 
there  are  the  remains  of  two  theatres.  All  the  co- 
lumns and  the  seats  of  the  theatre  have  been  earned 
away,  probably  to  Cyprus.  There  is  also  a  larj^ 
necropolis  full  of  t<anbe,  the  walls  of  which  are  still 
sound,  though  the  tombs  have  been  raisacked.  It 
does  not  appear  to  what  period  these  renuuns  bdcng, 
but  the  theatres  and  aqueduct  are  probably  of  the 
Roman  period.  There  are  many  medals  of  Aw- 
muriam  of  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors.  [G.L.] 

AKGE'A,  a  place  in  Thessaly  in  the  district 
Thessaliatis,  of  uncertain  site.    (Liv.  xxxii.  13.) 

A'NGELE.     [AtncA.] 

ANGI'TES  ('Ary(Ti7s:  A'nghuta),  a  river  of 
Macedonia,  flowing  into  the  lake  Cercinitis,  about  6 
or  8  miles  to  the  N  of  Amphipolis.  (Herod,  rii. 
113;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  183.) 

ANGI'tLiE  LUCUS.     [Fucikds.] 

ANGLII  or  ANGLI  CArytiAoi,  'A^jT^OiWen 
acconling  to  Tadtns  ((Term.  40),  and  Ptolemy  (>>• 
ll),atribeof  the  German  race  of  the  SoevL  Tadtns 
does  not  mention  the  country  they  oocnped ;  bat,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy,  they  were  the  greatest  tribs  in 
the  interior  of  Germany,  extending  further  east  thaa 
the  Langobardi,  and  to  the  north  as  &r  as  the  riw 
Albis.  Subsequently,  in  connection  with  other  tribes, 
they  immigrated  imder  the  name  of  Anglo-Saxons 
into  England.  A  district  in  Schleswig  still  bears  the 
name  of  Angeln,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  thst 
name  has  any  connection  vrith  tho  andent  Angl". 
(Ledebor,  in  the  AUgem.  Arehiv.  Jir  die  Gach. 
del  Premi.  StaaU,  xiii.  p.  75,  foil.)         [L-  S-] 

ANGBIVA'RII  i'AyypuvdpiOi),  a  German  trite 
dwelling  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Visuigis  (.''''"'^l 
but  mamly  in  the  territory  between  that  river  and 
the  Albis  (Elbe)-,  they  were  separated  in  the  soalli 
from  the  Cherusci  by  a  mound  of  earth.  (Tadt  A»a. 
ii.  19;PtoLii.  11.  §16.)  Their  name  is  comnKnily 
connected  with  the  word  Anger,  that  is,  a  meadw- 
The  Angrivarii  were  at  first  on  good  terms  with  tw 
Romans,  but  this  relation  was  interrupted,  thoup' 
only  ftr  a  short  time,  by  an  tnsairection  in  A  !>•  '°i 
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vkeatb^jeinedthe  leagneof  theChernsd.  The 
Onmu  wen  defeated  oD  that  occadcm  m  two  gnat 
bittia,  •!  btsTisog,  and  at  a  point  a  little  more  to 
Ue  aoDth.  (Tadt.  ^im.  ii.  8, 22, 41.)  About  a.  d. 
too,  when  the  Cliemaaui  kagne  was  broken  ap,  tbe 
AsgriraiS,  in  conjunction  with  the  Chamavi,  at- 
tvked  the  ndghbooring  Bmcteri,  and  made  tbem- 
teha  muteis  of  their  conntiT',  so  that  the  cotintiy 
faeuinf  in  tbe  rnuJAh^  ages  the  name  of  Angaria 
{Eii)tT%),  became  part  of  their  territor7.  (Tadt. 
Gem. 34;  cnnp.  Wilhelm,  fftnaamen, p.  162,foU.; 
Ltdebor,  lowfu.  Voider Brueterer,  pp.  121,240, 
fcl)  [L.S.] 

AXGCHJSCA77i>vXiit:  Eih.  Angnlanus),  a  dtj 
d  the  Vertini,  mentiooed  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
H  «dl  as  in  the  Itin.  Ant  (p.  313),  when  the 
ume  is  written  A  ngebtm,  a  cormption  which  appears 
to  \an  early  come  into  general  use,  and  has  given 
me  tfi  a  curious  metaznorphosis,  the  modem  town 
ntmmf  its  aodent  name  as  that  of  its  patnm  saint: 
it  is  now  called  Caita  Saat  Angela.  It  is  situated 
oa  t  Un,  about  4  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  and  S.  of 
tile  rirer  Matzinus  (la  Piomba)  which  separated  the 
Yestiid  finn  the  teiritmy  of  Adria  and  Picennm. 
The  I&Kfaiy  oroneonsly  places  it  S.  of  the  Atemus, 
is  riuch  case  it  woold  hare  belonged  to  the  Fren- 
taii.  (PSn-in.  12.  8.  17;  PtoL  iii  l.§59;  Clorer. 
llaL  p.  7S1 ;  RanandH,  toL  iii  p.  254.)  [E.H.B.] 
ANI6RAEA.  [Aboos.] 
AST6BDS  (^Arcypos :  Mamv-poicand,  i.  e.  Black 
Sktr),  a  imall  lirer  in  the  TiiphyUan  Elis,  called 
IGntoas  (Mov^iot)  br  Homer  (//.  zi.  721),  rises 
B  lit  Lspithas,  and  befim  reaching  the  Ionian  sea 
Im  itseif  near  Samicam  in  pestilential  marshes. 
Ill  mttrs  had  an  offensive  smell,  and  its  fish  were 
not  eslable.  This  was  ascribed  to  the  Centanrs 
ixrss^  washed  in  the  -water  after  they  had  been 
*«ii^  by  the  poisoned  arrows  of  Heracles.  Near 
Stnaram  were  carems  sacred  to  the  nymphs  Ani- 
fiia  (^hrrfflSts  or  A»i7p«U«j),  where  persons 
vhh  cutaneous  diseases  -were  cured  by  the  waters  of 
tlcmcr.  General  Gardon,  who  Tiated  these  caverns 
in  1835,  iband  in  one  at  them  water  distilling  firom 
tb  ra):,  and  bringing  with  it  a  pure  yellow  sidphnr. 
The  Acidas,  which  some  persons  regarded  as  the 
ladans  of  Homer,  flowed  into  tbe  Anigrus.  (Strab. 
pp. 344-^7;  Pans.  r.  5.  §§  3,  7,  seq.  v.  6.  §  3j 
Ov.ifet  XT.  281 ;  Leake,  Motto,  ytA.  L  pp.  64, 66, 
f^  Pdapomenaca,  pp.  108, 110;  Boe8,iieuen  nn 
Napama,  vA.  L  p.  lOS.) 

AMSETUM  CAJ-farrror),  a  town  in  Lydia  of 
neeitam  site,  the  nat  of  a  bishqric,  of  which  coins 
se  extant,  bearing  the  epigraph  'Avtrriatay.  (Hie- 
neL  p.  659,  with  Wesselmg's  note ;  Sestini,  p.  105.) 
ATJIO  or  AinEN  (the  latter  fonn  is  the  more 
mnent,  whence  in  tbe  oblique  cases  Aniehu, 
Anm,  &C.  are  used  by  all  the  best  writers :  but 
6*  nenmatiTe  Axixx  is  found  only  in  Cato,  op. 
I'riiciiiit.  Ti.  3.  p.  229,  and  some  of  the  later  poets. 
Stit^ite.L3.20,  5.  25.  Of  the  Greeks  Strabo  has 
AiW,  Kunyiius  uses  'Ai^i,-i|Tai).  A  celebrated 
riw  ef  Latium,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable  of 
tbe  tribotKies  of  the  Tiber,  now  called  the  Teaerone. 
It  rises  m  the  Apennines  about  3  miles  above  the 
te«a  of  Treha  (Trtvi)  and  just  bebw  the  modem 
^ih|p  af  nietfiaa.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17 ;  Frontin. 
'•.AfwadiKt  §93;  Strabo  envoeonsly  connects  its 
««n»  with  the  Lake  Fodnns,  v.  p.  235.)  From 
^aa  it  dncendz  rapidly  to  SMaeo  (Sublaqoeum), 
Bsoedialdy  above  which  it  Conned  in  andent  times 
*  Ball  kke  or  rather  aseries  of  lakes,  which  were 
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probably  of  artificial  constraction,  as  all  trace  of 
them  hss  now  disappeared.  [Subi.aqueum.]  It 
flows  from  thence  for  about  10  miles  in  a  NW. 
direction,  through  a  deep  and  narrow  valley  between 
lofty  mountains,  imUl  just  below  the  village  of 
Soinano,  when  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  SW.  and 
pursues  its  course  in  that  direction  until  it  emerges 
from  the  mountains  at  Tibnr(7Vcoii),  dose  to  which 
town  it  forms  a  celebrated  cascade,  falling  at  once 
through  a  height  of  above  80  feet  The  present 
cascade  is  artificial,  tbe  waters  of  tbe  river  having 
been  carried  through  a  tmmel  coDStmcted  for  the 
purpose  in  1834,  and  that  which  previously  existed 
was  in  part  also  due  to  the  labours  of  Pope  Sixtus  V. ; 
but  the  Anio  always  farmed  a  striking  water-fidl  at 
this  point,  which  we  find  repeatedly  mentioned  by 
andent  writers.  (Strab.  v.  p.  238;  Dionys.  v.  37  j 
Hor.  Carm.  I  7.  13;  Stat  Site.  i.  3.  73,  5.  25; 
Propert.  iiL  16.  4.)  After  issuing  fn«n  the  deep 
glen  beneath  the  town  of  Tieoli,  the  Anio  loses 
much  of  the  rapidity  and  violence  which  had  marked 
the  upper  part  of  its  current,  and  pursues  a  winding 
course  through  the  phiin  of  the  Campagna  till  it 
joins  the  Tiber  about  3  miles  above  Kome,  close  to 
the  site  of  the  andent  Antemnae.  Dnring  this  latter 
part  of  its  course  it  was  commonly  regarded  as 
forming  the  boundary  between  Latium  and  the  Sabine 
territory  (Dionys. /.  c),  but  on  this  subject  there 
is  great  discrepancy  among  ancient  authors.  From 
bdow  Tibnr  to  its  confluence  the  Anio  was  readily 
navigable,  and  was  much  used  by  the  Bomans  for 
bringing  down  timber  and  other  building  materials 
from  the  mountains,  as  well  as  for  tiansporting  to 
the  dty  the  building  stone  from  the  various  quarries 
on  its  banks,  especially  from  those  near  Tibur,  which 
produced  the  celebrated  lapit  Tiburtiniui,  the  Tra- 
veriiao  of  modem  Italians.  (Strab.  v.  p.  238;  Plin. 
iii.  5.  8.  9.) 

The  Anio  receives  scarcely  any  tributaries  of  im- 
portance: the  most  considerable  is  the  DiGBiniA  of 
Horace  (Ep.  i.  18.  104)  now  called  the  Licema 
which  joins  it  near  Barddla  (Mandela)  about  9  miles 
above  TivoK.  Six  miles  below  that  town  it  recdves 
the  sulphureous  waters  of  the  Albula.  Several 
other  small  streams  &11  into  it  during  its  course 
through  the  Campagna,  but  of  none  of  these  have 
the  andent  names  been  preserved.  Tbe  waters  of  the 
Anio  in  the  upper  port  of  its  coarse  are  very  limpid 
and  pure,  for  which  reason  a  part  of  tbem  was  in 
andent  tunes  diverted  by  aqueducts  for  the  supply 
of  the  d^  of  Borne.  The  first  of  these,  called  for 
distinction  sake  Anio  Vetns,  was  oonstracted  in 
B.C.  271  by  U*.  Corins  Dentatns  and  Folvius 
Flaccns:  it  branched  off  about  a  mile  above  Tibur, 
and  20  miles  from  Borne,  but  on  account  of  its  ne- 
cessary windings  was  43  miles  in  length.  The 
second,  constmcted  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  and 
known  as  the  Anio  Novus,  took  up  the  stream  at 
the  distance  of  42  miles  from  Borne,  and  6  from 
Snblaqncum :  its  ooorse  was  not  less  than  58,  or 
according  to  another  statement  62  miles  in  length, 
and  it  preserved  the  highest  level  of  all  the  numerous 
aqueducts  which  supplied  the  dty.  (Frontin.  de 
AquaeducL  §§  6,  13,  IS;  Mibby,  IHntorm,  vol  i. 
pp.  166—160.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ANITOKGIS,  or  ANISTOBGIS,  a  town  m  Spain 
of  uncertain  site,  mentioned  only  by  Livy  (xxv.  32), 
supposed  by  some  modem  writers,  bnt  without  sufii- 
dent  reason,  to  be  the  same  as  Conistorsis.  [CoNi- 
sTOKsia.] 

ANMAEA  or  ANAEA  C^nma,  'Arala:  Elh. 
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'AkuSm,  'AitifiTit),  is  placed  by  Stcphtntu  («.  v. 
'Arab)  in  Caria,  and  opponte  to  Samos.  Ephoms 
evft  that  it  was  bo  called  from  an  Amazon  Anaea, 
whowas  buried  there.  If  Anaea  was  (qipoeite  Samos, 
it  most  hare  been  in  Ljdia,  which  ^d  not  extaid 
south  of  the  Maeander.  From  the  expressions  of 
Tfaucydides  (iii.  19,  32,  ir.  7S,  riii.  19),  it  msj 
have  been  on  or  new  the  coast,  and  in  or  near  the 
valley  of  the  Hssander.  Some  Samian  exiles  pasted 
themselves  here  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The 
passage  of  Thncydides  (ir.  7S)  seems  to  make  it  a 
naral  station,  and  one  near  enough  to  annoj  Samoa. 
The  conclusion,  then,  is,  that  it  was  a  short  distance 
north  of  the  Maeander,  and  en  the  coast;  or  if  not 
on  the  coast,  that  it  was  near  enough  to  hare  a  sta- 
tion for  vessels  at  its  command.  [G.  L.] 

A'NNIBI  MONTES  (t4  'Am8a  t(m,  PtoL  vi. 
16),  AKN1VA  (Anunian.  zxiii.  6),  one  of  the 
principal  mountain  chains  of  Asia,  in  the  extreme 
NE.  of  Sojrthia,  and  running  into  Serica:  oor- 
responding,  apparently,  to  the  LiUk  Altaior  the  NE. 
part  of  the  Altai  chain.  [P.  &] 

ANOPAEA.  [Therjioptlab.] 
ANSIBATUI  or  AMPSI VA'RU,  that  fa,  "  sulors 
on  the  Ems  "  (^Emt/ahrer),  a  German  tribe  dwelling 
about  the  lower  part  of  the  river  Amiaia  (Emi). 
During  the  war  of  the  Romans  against  the  Chemsci, 
the  ABsibarii,  like  many  of  the  tribes  on  the  coast 
of  the  German  ocean,  supported  the  Komans,  but 
afterwards  joined  the  general  insurrection  called 
forth  by  Anninins,  and  were  severely  chastised  for 
it  by  Germanicus.  In  a.  d.  59,  the  Ansibarii,  ac- 
cording to  Tacitus  (^nn.  xiii.  55,  56),  were  ex- 
pelled from  their  seats  by  the  Chanci,  and  being  now 
homeless  they  asked  the  Ramans  to  allow  them  to 
settle  in  the  country  between  the  Rhine  and  Yssel, 
which  was  used  by  the  Romans  only  as  a  pasture  hmd 
for  their  horses.  But  the  request  was  haughtily  re- 
jected by  the  Roman  commander  Avitns,  and  the 
Ansibarii  now  applied  for  aid  to  the  Bncteri  and 
Tenchteri;  but  being  abandoned  by  the  latter,  they 
applied  to  the  Usipii  and  Tubantes.  Being  rejected 
by  these  also,  they  at  last  appealed  to  the  Chatti  and 
Cherusci,  and  after  long  wanderings,  and  enduring 
all  manner  of  hardships,  their  young  men  were  cut 
to  pieces,  and  those  unable  to  bear  arms  were  dis- 
tributed as  booty.  It  has  been  supposed  that  a  rem- 
nant of  the  Ansibarii  must  have  maintained  them- 
selves somewhere  and  propagated  their  race,  as  Am- 
mianns  Marcellinus  (xx.  10)  mentions  them  in  the 
reign  of  Julian  as  forming  a  tribe  of  the  Franks;  but 
the  reading  in  Amm.  Haroellinns  is  very  nncertain, 
the  HSSb  varying  between  A  ttuarii,  A  mptivarii,  and 
Amuarii.  It  is  equally  nncertain  as  to  whether 
the  tribe  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  291,  292)  as 
'A^arai  and  Kata^iamt  are  the  same  as  the  Ansi- 
huii  or  not.  (Coinp.  Ledebur,  Land  u.  Volk  der 
Bructerer,  p.  90,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

ANSOBA.  [AraoBA.] 
ANTAEO'POLIS  CAvTalm  v6Xtt,  PtoL  iv.  5. 
§  71;  Steph.  B.  s.v.;  Plin.  v.  9.§§  9,  38;  Pint,  ds 
Solert.  Anim.  23;  It.  Anton,  p.  731;  Eth.'KvTaio- 
soKIttis),  was  the  capital  of  the  Antaeopolito  nome 
in  Upper  Egypt.  It  stood  npon  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Nile,  in  kt.  27°  1 1'  N.  The  plain  below  Antaeo- 
polls  was  the  traditional  scene  of  the  combat  be- 
tween Isis  and  Typhon,  in  which  the  former  avenged 
herself  for  the  mnnler  of  her  brother-husband  Osiris. 
(Died.  i.  21.)  Under  the  Christian  anperors  of 
Rome,  Antaeopolis  was  the  centre  of  an  episcopal 
aeo.    Medab  struck  at  this  city  in  the  age  of  Trajan 
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and  Hadrian  are  still  extant  Tlie  site  of  Antaefv 
polls  is  now  occupied  by  a  straggling  Tfllage  G«>t- 
d-Kebeer.  A  faw  blocks  near  the  liver'a  edge  an 
all  that  remains  of  the  temjde  of  Antaeus.  On*  tt 
them  is  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Ptolemaeiis 
Philopotor  and  his  queen  Arsinoe.  Its  last  vertital 
column  was  carried  away  by  an  inundatioo  in  1821. 
But  the  ruins  had  been  previously  employed  oa  ma- 
terials for  building  a  palace  for  Ibrahim  Paaha.  The 
worship  of  Antaeus  was  of  Libyan  ongin.  (/>>o- 
tionars  of  Sioffrapku,  :  r.)  [W.  B.  D.l 

AMTANDRUS  ('Aj'rai^t:  Etk.  'AprMpMt: 
Antandre),  a  dty  on  the  coast  of  Troas,  near  tht 
head  of  the  gulf  of  Adramyttinm,  on  the  N.  side, 
and  W.  of  Adramyttinm.  Aooocding  to  Aiictolk 
(Steph.  B.  t.  V.  'A^wSpo;),  its  caigioal  name  was 
Edonis,  and  it  was  inhabited  by  a  Thradaa  tribe  <f 
Edoni,  and  he  adds  "  or  Gimmeris,  froEH  the  Ciin- 
merii  inhabiting  it  100  yean."  Pliny  (r.  30)  ap- 
pears to  have  copied  Aristotle  alaa  It  seems,  theo, 
that  there  was  a  tradition  about  the  Cimmerii  having 
seized  the  place  in  their  iucursion  into  Asia,  of  which 
tradition  Herodotus  speaks  (L  6).  Herodotna  (viu 
42)  gives  to  it  the  name  Pelasgis.  Again,  Akaeus 
(Strab.  p.  606)  calls  it  a  city  of  the  Leleges.  Fitoi 
these  vague  statements  we  may  conclude  that  it  was 
a  very  old  town;  and  its  advantageous  positioD  at 
the  foot  of  Aspanens,  a  mountain  beknging  to  Ida, 
where  timber  was  cut,  made  it  a  desirable  poasessum. 
Virgil  makes  Aeneas  build  his  Beet  hen  ^Aem.  in. 
5).  The  traditioo  as  to  its  being  settled  from  An- 
dres (Mek,  i.  18)  seems  merely  founded  on  a  ridicu- 
lous attempt  to  eiplam  the  name.  It  was  finally  an 
Aeolian  settlement  (Thuc.  viii.  108),  a  &ct  which 
is  historical. 

Antandros  was  taken  by  the  Persians  (Heixid.  t. 
26)  shortly  after  the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darioa. 
In  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  was 
betrayed  by  some  Hytilenaeans  and  others,  oxila 
from  Lesbos,  being  at  that  time  under  the  supre- 
macy of  Athens;  but  the  Athenians  soon  recorejed 
it.  (Thac.  iv.  52,  75.)  The  Persians  got  it  again 
during  the  Pelopoimesian  war;  but  the  town^Kople, 
fearing  the  treachery  of  Atsaces,  who  commanded 
the  garrison  there  for  Tissapheraas,  drove  the  Par- 
sians  ont  of  the  acropolis,  B.o.  411.  (Thoc  Tiii. 
108.)  The  Persians,  howevw,  did  not  lose  the  place. 
(Xen.  BeU.  i.  1.  §  25.)  [G.  L.] 

ANTA'RADUS  ('AjTcJpoSos,  PtoL  v.  15.  §  16; 
Hieroclos,  p.  7 1 6 :  Tlwhis),  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  sitn- 
ated  at  its  northern  extremity,  and  on  the  ni«in1«Y>^ 
over  agamst  the  ishmd  of  Aradns,  whence  its  nanne. 
According  to  the  Antcoine  Itinerary  and  Peotinfrcr 
Table,  it  was  24  M.  P.  from  Balanea,  and  SO  H.  P. 
from  Tripolis.  The  writer  in  Ersch  and  Grflber's 
Encyelopadie  (t.  v.)  places  Antaradus  on  the  coast 
about  2  miles  to  the  N.  of  Aradus,  and  identifiea  it 
with  Came  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  or  Camas,  the  port  of 
Aradns, acconling  to  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  753 ;  comp.  Plin. 
V.  18).  It  was  rebuilt  by  the  emperor  Constantiiu, 
A.  D.  346,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Cooatantia. 
(Cedren.  Hitt.  Comp.  p.  246.)  It  retained,  how- 
ever, its  former  name,  as  we  find  its  bishops  mider 
both  titles  in  some  councils  after  the  reign  ai  Con- 
stantius.  In  the  crusades  it  was  a  populous  and 
well  fortified  town  (GuiL  Tyr.  viL  15),  and  was 
known  under  the  name  of  Tortosa  (Taaao,  Ganum- 
lem.  Liberata,  i.  6;  Wilken.  Die  JTreac,  vnL  i. 
p.  255,  ii.  p.  200,  ™.  p.  340,  713>  By  MaandrcU 
and  others  the  modem  Tartut  has  been  caafoandfd 
with  Arethnsa,  but  incorrectly.    It  is  now  a  maaa 
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tilbp  cf  241  taxihls  Hcslems  and  44  Greeks,  ac- 
eadiag  to  the  American  miasonariec.  (^Bibliotlkeea 
StiTd,  n^  T.  p.  347.)  The  walls,  boUt  cf  hearjr 
krafltrf  stoKs,  are  atill  rnnaining  —  the  meet  im- 
fuBBf  ^Kdmai  of  FhtwniaaTi  fortificatioii  in  Sjiia. 
(Miiuini  tur  la  Pbaiiaau  f»r  I'Abb^  Mignot, 
Jaid:da&tt«Xettru,  ToLxxziT.p.  339;  £dri^ 
far  Jauhrt,  f,  IS9,  130.)  [E.  B.  L] 

AXTEXNAE  (JArriiam :  EA.  Antemnaa,  ittis), 

>  TOT  indent  d^  of  Latiom  otoated  oulj  three 

Titlilhe  Tiber.  It  deriTcd  its  name  firom  this  poaitian, 
aUtmem.  (Varr.  di  L.Z^  t.§  28;  Fe9t.p.l7; 
Sof.  ad  Am.  Til  631.")  All  aatfaais  agree  in  repre- 
sxdiig  it  u  a  very  ancient  city.  Virgil  mentions  the 
"  tamr-beaiing  Antemnae "  among  the  fire  great 
dtia  vhich  were  the  first  to  take  up  arms  against 
tk  Trejans  {Am.  vu.  631),  and  Silios  Italicos  tells 
u  that  it  vas  ercsi  more  ancient  than  Cmstnmimn 
(frim  Cnutomio  prior,  Till.  367).  Dicojsins  calls 
itt  dtf  if  the  Aboriginee,  and  in  one  passage  sajs 
a^ttaij  that  it  was  foanded  by  them :  while  in 
aaollicr  he  refaesents  them  as  wresting  it  £n>m  the 
SJQili  (i.  16,  ii.  35).  From  its  proximitj  to  Borne 
itm  DstarallT  one  of  the  first  places  that  came 
iuo  eoQiaai  with  the  riatng  city;  and  took  np  arms 
tagttkr  with  Caenina  and  Cmstomerimn  to  avenge 
tbe  npe  ef  the  women.  They  were  howerer  unsac- 
oa&l,  the  city  was  taken  by  Bomulus,  and  part  of 
tie  ijluUt^tj  ranoTed  to  Borne,  while  a  Btanan 
aimsj  m  nnt  to  supply  their  place.  (Lir.  L  10, 
U:  OkopL  it  32—35;  Pint  Jimiud.  17.)  Plu- 
tmli  Bnaeoosly  suppoees  Antemnae  to  hare  been 

>  SJnt  city,  and  this  view  has  been  adopted  by 
mtT  axidtm  writers ;  but  both  Livy  and  Dionysius 
cioH;  regard  it  as  of  Latin  oiigin,  and  after  the 
Hfolwo  of  the  kings  it  was  one  of  the  first  Latin 
dtia  that  took  up  arms  against  Rome  in  &Tonr  of 
tie  exiled  Tarquin  (Dicmya.  t.  21).  But  Inm 
tka  time  its  name  disappears  bom  histoiy  as  an 
'aitfaioA  city:  it  is  not  fonnd  in  the  list  of  the 
30  cjDcf  (f  the  Latin  leagne,  and  must  hare  been 
tidj  destined  or  reduced  to  a  state  of  c«n{^te 
*yi«tftife  spaa  Bome.  Vano  (2.  c.)  speaks  of  it 
•aidtojedplace;  and  thoogh  Dionysius  tells  us  it 
m  fiin  jnluMtaH  in  his  time  (i.  16)  we  learn  fixHn 
Sbako  (t.  f.  230)  that  it  was  a  mere  vilUge,  the 
p<?aty  of  a  private  indiriduaL  Pliny  also  ennme- 
uta  it  aragng  the  dties  of  Latium  which  were 
oner);  extinct  (iiL  5.  s.  9).  Tbe  name  is  how- 
ntr  BKntioDed  en  occasion  cf  the  great  battle  at 
the  CoUiae  Gate,  B.  c.  88,  when  tbe  left  wing  of 
lit  Sumiites  was  porsned  by  Crassos  as  fiu  as 
Astmmie,  wbcn  the  next  morning  they  sturen- 
imi  te  Snila.  (Plut.  SuO.  30.)  At  a  mnch  Uter 
{oiid  ve  find  Abric  encamping  on  the  site  when 
b  idTaaad  upon  Some  in  A.  D.  409.  This  is  the 
latuitia  of  the  name,  and  the  sits  has  probably 
"■liBitl  e««r  rince  in  ita  presait  state  of  desolation. 
K^anstige  of  the  city  now  lemaina,  but  its  site  is 
u  dnriy  narked  by  nature  as  to  leare  no  doubt  of 
the  comciaess  of  its  identificmKnn.  It  occupied  the 
hti  samit  of  a  hill  of  moderate  extent,  sturonnded 
•  «I1  ade  by  steep  dedirities,  which  rises  on  the 
■fi  of  the  Via  Salaria,  immediately  above  the  flat 
■M^m  shith  extend  oo  each  side  of  tbe  Anio  and 
™  Tiber  «t  thdr  cooflnence.      (Gell's  Topo^.  of 

u™ii'«  Elrma,  vol  L  p.  64.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ASTHEDOS  CA>0«Iiir:  £A.  'Aye,iUyat,Aa- 
■■■'■niis),  a  tons  cf  Boeotia,  and  oie  of  the  dtiea 
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of  tbe  League,  was  situated  on  the  Enripos  or  tlw 
Euboean  sea  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Hessapius,  and  was 
distant,  according  to  Dicaearchus,  70  stadia  ftom 
Chalcis  and  160  fixan  Thebes.  Anthedon  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer  (IL  ii.  508)  as  the  furthermost 
town  of  Boeotia.  Tbe  inhaUtants  derived  their 
origin  jh>m  the  aea-god  Glancus,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  a  native  of  the  place.  They  appear 
to  have  been  a  different  race  from  the  other  people 
of  Boeotia,  aud  are  described  by  one  writer  (Lycophr. 
754)  as  Thradans.  Dicaearchus  informs  us  that 
they  were  chiefly  mariners,  shipwrights  and  fisher- 
men, who  derived  their  subsistence  from  trading  iii 
fish,  purple,  and  sjwoges.  He  adds  that  the  agora 
was  surrounded  with  a  double  stoa,  and  planted  with 
trees.  We  leam  firom  Fausanias  that  there  was  a 
sacred  grove  of  the  Cabeiri  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
stuTounding  a  temple  of  those  deities,  and  near  it  a 
temple  of  Demeter.  Outside  the  walls  was  a  temple 
of  Dionysus,  and  a  spot  called  "  theleapof  Glaucns." 
The  wine  of  Anthedon  was  celebrated  in  antiquity. 
The  ruins  of  tbe  town  are  situated  1}  mile  ftom 
Lulcui.  (Dicaearch.  Bisi  'EAAdSoi,  p.  145,  ed. 
Fubr;  Strab.  pp.  400, 404, 445;  Paus.  ix.  23.  §  5, 
ix.  26.  §  2;  Athen.  pp.  31,  296,  316,  679;  Steph. 
B.  a.  V. ;  Ov.ifefc  vii.  232,  xiil905;  Leake,  Northtm 
Grttct,  vol.  ii.  p.  272.) 

ANTHE'DON  (■A*#i)Mi':  Eth.'A»»ni(itilTiis), 
a  dty  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  20  stadia  dis- 
tant &an  Gaza  (Sozomen.  Uiit.  EccUt.  v.  9),  to 
the  south-west.  Taken  and  destroyed  by  Alex- 
ander Jannaens.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13.  §  3; 
comp.  15.  §  4.)  Bestuted  by  Gabinius  (xiv.  5.  §  3). 
Added  to  the  dominions  of  Herod  the  Great  by 
Augustus  (xv.  7.  §  3).  Its  name  was  changed  to 
Agrippias  by  Herod.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13.  §3.) 
In  the  time  of  Julian  it  was  much  addicted  to  Gen- 
tile superstitian  and  idolatry  (Sozomen.  {.  c),  par- 
ticularly to  the  worship  of  Astart^  or  Venus,  as 
appears  fixmi  a  cdn  of  Antoninus  and  Caracalhi,  given 
by  Vaillant  QNumum.  Colon,  p.  115).       [G.W.] 

ANTHEU  ('Avflfio  :  Elh.  '/weds).  1.  A 
town  in  Messenia,  mentioned  by  Homer  (/Z.  ix.  151), 
who  gives  it  the  epithet  fiaBuKtiimy,  supposed  by 
later  writers  to  be  the  same  as  Tharia,  though  some 
identified  it  with  Asine.  (Stiab.  viii.  p.  360 ;  Paus. 
iv.  31.  §  1 ;  Leake,  Morea,  vol  L  p.  453.) 

2.  A  town  in  Troezene,  founded  by  Anthes. 
(Pans.  ii.  30.  §  8 ;  Steph.  B.  a.  v.) 

3.  [Patkab.] 

4.  A  town  on  the  Hellespont,  founded  by  the 
Milesians  and  Phocaeans.  (Steph.  B.  t.  v. ;  Eostath. 
ad.S'om.p.  743,  22.) 

ANTHEXA.    [Thebmoptlae.] 

A'NTHEMUS  (A»9»^Dj, -oCktoi:  Elh.'Ai^t. 
iwiatos'),  a  town  of  Macedonia  of  some  importance, 
belonging  to  the  early  Macedonian  monarchy.  It 
appears  to  have  stood  S£.  of  Thessalonica  and  N.  of 
Chalddice,  since  we  leam  from  Thacydides  that  its 
territory  bordered  upon  Bisaltia,  Crestonia  and  Myg- 
donia.  It  was  given  by  Philip  to  the  Olynthians. 
Like  some  of  the  other  diief  dties  in  Macedonia,  it 
gave  its  name  to  a  town  in  Asia.  (Steph.  B.  «.  r.) 
It  continued  to  be  mentioned  by  writers  under  the 
Boman  empire.  (Herod,  t.  94;  Thnc.  ii.  99,  100; 
Dem.  PhiL  ii.  p.  70,  ed.  Edsk.;  Diod.  xv.  8;  Plin. 
iv.  10.  8. 17.  §  36;  Liban. Z>ec{ain.  xiii.;  Aristid.ii, 
224;  Leake,  Northtm  Greect,  vol.  iii.  p.  450.) 

ANTHEMC'SIA.    [Mygdokia.] 

ANTHEUU'SIA  ('A>««f>ava(a,  'Ayitims:  Eth. 
'tu>9tiioivu>s),  a  town  <£  Heeopotamia.    Strabo  (pi 
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347)  speaks  of  the  Abomu  (JTAoiir)  flowing  anand 
or  aboot  Anthemnsia,  and  it  seenu  that  lie  mtut 
mean  the  region  Anthemnsia.  Tacitns  (^Attn.  li. 
41 )  gire«  the  tovra  what  is  probably  its  genuine 
Greek  name,  Anthemtuias,  for  it  was  one  of  the 
Maredonian  foundations  in  this  coontiy.  Accoid- 
iag  to  Isidore  of  Charax,  it  lies  between  Edessa 
iOrfa)  and  the  Enphiates,  4  schoeni  from  Edessa. 
TUen  is  another  passage  in  Strabo  in  which  he 
speaks  of  Antbemusia  as  a  place  (riiiros)  in  Meso- 
potamia, and  he  seems  to  place  it  near  the  Ea- 
phntes.  In  the  notes  to  Harduin's  Pliny  (r.  24),  a 
Boman  brass  coin  of  Anthemnsia  or  Anthemns,  as  it 
was  also  called,  is  mentioned,  of  the  time  of  Cara- 
calla,  with  the  epigraph  Avd^iwvtritir.      [G.  L.] 

ANTHE'NE  (JAreiiyji,  Thnc. ;  'ApeJam,  Steph.  B. 
».  r.;  'AUrn,  Pans.:  Eth.  Vrfla»«it,  Steph.  B.),  a 
town  in  Cjunria,  originally  inhabited  by  the  Aegi- 
netans,  and  mentioned  by  Thncydides  along  with 
Thyrea,  as  the  two  chief  places  in  Cynoria.  Hodera 
travellers  are  not  agreed  respecting  its  site.  (Thuc. 
T.  41;  Pans,  iii,  38.  §  6;  Harpocr.  «. «. ;  Leake, 
if  area,  vol.  ii.  p.  494;  Boblaye,  p.  69;  Ross,  Pelo- 
poma,  p.  163.) 

ANTHYLLA  ('A*«i;XAo,  Herod,  ii  97 ;  'Aj«. 
rvKXa,  Athen.  L  p.  S3;  Steph.  B.  *.  r.:  Eth.  'Ay- 
SvWiuos'),  was  a  considerable  town  upon  the  Canobic 
branch  of  the  Nile,  a  few  miles  SE.  of  Alexandreia. 
Its  revenues  were  a.ssigned  by  the  Persian  kings  of 
Egypt  to  their  qneens,  to  provide  them,  Herodotns 
says,  with  sandals;  Athenaeus  says,  with  girdles. 
From  this  usage,  AnthyDa  is  believed  by  some  geo- 
graphers to  be  the  same  city  as  Gynaecopolis,  which, 
however,  was  further  to  the  sonth  than  Anthylla. 
(Mannert.  Geogr.  der  Gr.  uad  Rom.  vol.  i.  p.  596.) 
[AicDROPOUs].  Athenaeus  commends  the  wine  of 
Anthylla  as  the  best  prodnced  by  Egyptian  vine- 
yards. [W.  B.  D.] 

ANTICINOXIS.    rCiKous,  or  CiMOUS.] 

ANTICIRRHA.     [Anticyba.] 

ANTI'CliAGUS.     [Craous.] 

ASTrCYEA  ('A»T(/ti^^  Dicaeaidi.,  Strab., 
perhaps  the  most  ancient  form;  next  'AprlmfPa, 
EusUth.  ad  11.  ii.520;  Ftol.  iit  15.  §  4;  and  lastly 
'AktIkv/ki,  which  the  Latin  writers  use:  Eth.  'Arri- 
Kvptis,  'AvTiKvpaiot). 

I.  (Atpra  Spitia),  a  town  in  Phocis,  situated  on 
a  peninsula  (which  Pliny  and  A.  GcUlus  erroneonsly 
call  an  island),  on  a  bay  (Sinus  Anticyranns)  of  the 
Corinthian  gulif.  It  owed  its  importance  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  barbonr  on  this  sheltered  gulf,  and  to 
its  convenientsitoation  for  eommnnications  with  the 
interior.  (Dicaearcb.  77;  Strab.  p.  418:  Plin.  xxv. 
5.  s.  21 ;  Cell.  xviL  13;  Liv.  xxxiL  18;  Pans.  x.  36. 
§  5,  seq.)  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called 
Cyparissus,  a  name  which  Homer  mentions  (/Z.  ii.  I 
619 ;  Pans.  L  c.)  Like  the  other  towns  of  Phocis  it  | 
was  destroyed  by  Philip  of  Macedon  at  the  close  of  I 
the  Sacred  War  (Pans.  x.  3.  §  1,  x.  36.  §  6);  but  ' 
it  soon  recovered  from  its  ruins.  It  was  taken  by 
the  consnl  T.  Klamininns  in  the  war  with  Philip 
B.C.  198,  on  account  of  its  convenient  situation  for 
military  purposes  (Liv.  {.  e.)  It  continued  to  be  a 
place  (rf  importance  in  the  tune  both  of  Strabo  and 
rf  Pausanias,  the  latter  of  whom  has  described  some 
of  its  public  buildings.  Anticyrawas  chiefly  cele- 
brated for  tlie  production  and  preparation  of  the  best 
hellebore  in  Greece,  the  chief  remedy  in  antiquity  for 
madness.  Many  persons  came  to  reside  at  Anticyra 
for  the  sake  of  a  more  perfect  cure.  (Strab.  {.  c.) 
Hence  the  proverb  'krracip^t  <rt  itt,  and  Naviget 
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Aniiq/ram,  when  a  person  acted  foaUahly.  (Hor.  Sat 
ii.  3.  83, 166;  comp.  Ov.  e Pont  iv.  3.  53;  ptere.  ir. 
16;  Juv.  xiiL97.)  The  hellebore  grew  in  gnmt  qnao- 
tities  around  the  town :  Pausanias  mentioiis  two  kiads, 
of  which  the  root  of  the  bUck  was  used  as  a  ottliartic 
and  that  of  the  white  as  an  emetic.  (Stiab.  /.  c: 
Pans.  X.  36.  §  7.)  There  are  very  few  ancient  te- 
maios  at  A^nv  Spitia,  but  Leake  disooveiad  ben 
an  inscription  containing  the  name  of  Anticyra. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  541,  seq.) 

2.  A  town  in  Thessaly  in  the  district  Slalis  at  the 
month  of  the  Sperchens.  (Herod,  vii.  198;  Stiab. 
pp.  418,  434.)  According  to  Stephanos  («.  v.  'Ar- 
riKvftu)  the  best  hellebore  was  grown  at  this  pbee. 
and  one  of  its  citizens  exhibited  the  medione  to 
Heracles,  when  labouring  under  madiwss  in  this 
neighbanihood. 

3.  A  town  in  Locris,  which  most  modem  com- 
mentators identiiy  with  the  Fhodan  Anticyn. 
[No.  1.]  Livy,  however,  expressly  says  (xzri.  26) 
that  the  Locrian  Anticyra  was  situated  on  the  left 
hand  in  entering  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  at  a  sliMt 
distance  both  by  sea  and  land  from  Kaapactos; 
whereas  the  Phocian  Anticyra  was  nearer  the  ex- 
tremity than  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gnlf, 
and  was  60  miles  distant  from  Nanpactos.  BJfare- 
over  Strabo  speaks  of  three  Anticyrae,  one  in  Phocis. 
a  second  aa  the  Maliac  gulf  (p.  418),  and  a  third 
in  the  country  of  the  western  Locri,  or  Locri  Oxcdae 
(p.  434).  Horace,  likewise,  in  a  well-known  passaf^ 
(,Ara  Poet.  300)  speaks  of  three  Anticyrae,  and 
represents  them  all  as  producing  hellebore.  (Leake, 
IHd.  p.  543.) 

ANTIGONEU  CAyro^r™,  'Arrryerfo,  Anti- 
gonEa,  Liv.;  Eth.  'Ain-iyortis,  Antigonenais).  1. 
A  town  of  Epims  in  the  district  Cliannia,  on  tbe 
Aous  and  near  a  narrow  pass  leading  from  IllyTia 
into  Chaonia.  (Ti  wop'  'Amyii'*ttiy  crttA,  Pii.  a. 
5,  6;  ad  Antigoneam  lances,  Liv.  xxxii.  5.)  Tbe 
town  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans  in  their  war 
with  Perseus.  (Liv.  xliii.  23.)  It  is  mentioned  both 
by  Pliny  (iv.  1)  and  Ptolemy  (iii.  14.  §  7). 

2.  A  town  of  Macedonia  in  the  district  Crosis  in 
Chalcidice,  placed  by  Livy  between  Aeneia  and 
Pallene.  (Liv.  xliv.  10.)  It  is  called  by  Ptolemy  ' 
(iii.  13.  §  38)  Psapbara  (Vo^opd)  probably  in  order 
to  distinguish  it  from  Antigoneia  in  Paeonia.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  460.) 

3.  A  town  of  Macedonia  in  Paeonia,  placed  in  tbe 
Tabular  Itinerary  between  Stena  and  StobL  (Scym- 
nus,  631 ;  Plin.  iv.  10  s.  17 ;  Ptolem.  iii.  13.  §  36.) 

4.  The  later  name  of  Hantineia.    [MAXTUiEtA-j 

5.  A  city  m  Syria  on  the  Orontes,  founded 
by  Antigonus  in  B.  c.  307,  and  intended  to  be  the 
capital  of  his  empire.  After  the  battle  of  Ipsns, 
B.  c.  301,  in  which  Antigonus  perished,  tbe  in- 
habitants of  Antig<meia  were  removed  by  his  snc- 
ccssfiil  rival  Seleucns  to  the  city  of  Antioch,  wbkb 
the  latter  founded  a  little  lower  down  tbe  riv«r. 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  750;  Died.  xx.  47;  Liban.  Aniioek. 
p.  349;  Malah^  p.  256.)  Diodoms  erroneously 
says  that  the  inhabitants  were  removed  to  Selenceis. 
Antigoneia  continued,  however,  to  exist,  and  is  men- 
tioned  iu  the  war  with  the  Parthians  after  the  defeat 
of  Crassns.     (Diiai  Cass.  xL  29.) 

6.  An  earlier  name  of  Aloxandreia  Troas.  FAlxx- 
AXDREiA  Troas,  p.  102,  b.] 

7.  An  eariier'name  of  Nicaea  in  Bithynia.  [Ki- 
CAEA.] 

ANTILraANUS  (^AmKltaros :  Jebel  esi- 
Shirkt),  tbe  eastern  of  the  two  great  parallel  ridges 
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tf  mmiitams  wUch  eockse  the  rallqr  of  Coele-STTia 
Prajier.  {Strab.  xri.  p.  754;  PtoL  T.  15.  §  8; 
Ffin.  T.  20.)  Tbe  Hetiieir  name  of  Lebanon  (A(- 
£vos,liXX)f  vbich  has  been  adopted  in  Etirope,  and 
tipi&a  "white,"  &an  the  vhite-grey  coloars  of 
the  &nestiiK,  comprehends  the  two  mogea  of  Li- 
hum  and  AntiUbuiDS.  The  f>eneral  direction  of 
As&Ebamu  is  from  NE.  bj  SW.  Neaiij  opposite 
to ftunaacos  it  bifarcates  into  diverging  ridges;  the 
tKtaiHnost  of  the  two,  the  Heimon  (£  the  Old  Te»- 
tasmt  (JeUi  aiSlkeiUi),  continnes  its  SW.  coone, 
sod  is  tl»  proper  prcdo^aticai  of  Antilibamu,  and 
staas,  in  Hi  Ugb^  ekration,  to  the  pmnt  of  abont 
10,000  feet  from  die  sea.  The  other  lidge  takes  a 
linn  vestcHy  ooorse,  is  long  and  low,  and  at  length 
niiila  nith  the  other  blu£  and  spore  of  Libanns. 
Vx  £.  branch  was  called  by  the  Sidonians  Sirion, 
rai  bj  the  Amorites  Sheoir  {Dent.  iii.  9),  both 
aeaa  njidfying  a  coat  of  miuL  (RosemntUler, 
J/<(rti.ToLilpL235.)  In /)eW.  (rr.  9)  it  is  called 
Ut  Siai,"aa  detaiion."  In  the  Uter  books  (1  Chron. 
T.  13;  SoU  Soag,  W.  8)  Sheoir  is  distingnished 
6tm  Hecmoii,  prqierij  so  called.  The  latter  name 
ia  (be  Aialiic  form,  £taA-,  was  applied  in  the  middle 
ifn  to  AnliElxinis,  oorth  of  Heniion.  ( Abulf.  Tab. 
S}r.  p.  1S4.)  The  gtoiogj  of  the  district  has  not 
ka  ibtTDoghlj  inreetigated ;  the  formations  seem  to 
^dfifig  to  the  upper  Jura  fbnnation,  ooHte,  and  Jtum 
ifkxmte;  tbe  pilaris  characteristic  of  its  regetaiion. 
Tk  aathing  pnxnontories,  in  common  with  those 
<i  Uams,  sii{^lied  the  Phoenicians  with  abimdance 
cftimhaliirsbip-boildiiig.  (Grote,  f  t><.  o/ Creec e, 
^'J.  m.  p.  358;  Bitter,  JErdJamde,  toL  il  p.  434; 
Sum, /Uutiiu,  pp.  S9 — 35;  Burkhaidt,  Tra- 
kU  m  ^ria ;  BotonstBi's  Seiearcha,  toL  iii.  pp. 
344,345.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

AsnsaopoLis,  AurraoE  ('Aw^o-rfw  ri. 

*n,  PloL  rr.  5.  §  61 ;  Pans.  viji.  9;  Dion  Cass. 

tni.  II;  Anim.  Marc  six.  12,  xxii.  16;  Aur.  Vict. 

Oienr,  14;  Spartian.  Hadrian.  14;  Chron.  Pasch. 

^2i4,  Puis  edit.;    It.  Anton,   p.  1R7;  Hierocl. 

p.  730;  'AFTiffscio,  Sterph.  B.  s.  v.  'kipiavoiroXis', 

tA.  'Arrowit),  was  built  bf  the  emperor  Hadrian 

<•  A.  D.  122,  in  memory  of  his  &Tonrite  Antinous. 

(WrtJenorj  of  Biographg,  *.  r.)     It  stood  upon  the 

«teni  \a^  of  the  Nik,  lat.  26}  N.,  nearly  oppo- 

ate  Heimci|»fis.    It  occupied  the  site  of  the  Tillage 

of  Ben  (B^ra),  named  after  the  goddess  and  oracle 

<f  Besa,  wbidi  was  ccnsnlted  occasionally  even  as 

^  29  the  1^  of  CoDstantine.     Antinoopohs  was  a 

EttJi  to  the  nnth  of  Besa,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 

Jfa  vlodi  that  rillage  was  seated.    A  grotto,  once 

"^uKted  by  Christian  tmchorites,  probably  marks 

ti»  seat  tf  the  shrine  and  oiacle,  and  Grecian  tombs 

*itli  iiscriptkios  pomt  to  the  necropolis  of  Anti- 

»>>I>>B>.    The  new  dty  at  first  belonged  to  the 

B^ptiooinij,  but  was   afterwards  aimezed   to   the 

TWnii    The  district  aronnd   became  the  Anti- 

"^  none.    The  city  itself  was  goremed  by  its  own 

'^"^  end  Piytaneus  or  President.      The  senate 

*»  duaea  from  the  members  of  the  wards  (ipvKal), 

<t  rtidi  we  kam  the  name  of  one — 'Alipicis  — 

fitm  insmptioos  (Orelli,  No.  4705);  and  its  decrees, 

»  »dl » those  of  the  Piytaneus,  were  not,  as  nsna), 

'^O'tt  to  the  rerisiim  of  the  nomarch,  but  to  that 

«f  tie  perfect  (hurrpinrrm)  of  the  Thebaid.     Di- 

la  bmoiin  were  pail  in  the  Antinoeion  to  Antinous 

*• »  kcil  deity,  and  games  and  chariot-races  were 

"'■nil;  eituUted  m  commemoration  of  his  death 

ad  rf  Hadrian's  somiw.      (Dictionary  of  An- 

•*!"*»,  lir.'ArrwfeiB.)  The  city  of  AntinoopoUs 
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exhibited  the  Graeco-Baman  architecture  of  Tn^an'i 
age  in  immediate  contrast  with  the  Egyptian  style. 
Its  ruins,  which  the  Copts  call  fmcnei,  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Sheik-Abadeh,  attest,  by  the  area  which 
they  fill,  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  city.  The  di- 
rection of  the  principal  streets  may  still  be  traced. 
One  at  least  of  them,  which  ran  from  north  to  south, 
had  cm  either  side  of  it  a  corridor  supported  by 
columns  for  the  convenience  of  foot-passengers.  The 
walls  of  the  theatre  near  the  southern  gate,  and 
those  of  the  hippodrome  without  the  walls  to  the 
east,  are  still  extant  At  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  city  was  a  portico,  of  which  four 
columns  remain,  inscribed  to  "  Good  Fortune,"  and 
bearing  the  date  of  the  14th  and  last  year  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  Sevems,  a.  d.  235.  As  far  as 
can  be  ascertained  from  the  space  covered  with 
mounds  of  masonry,  Antinoopolis  was  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  nearly  half  a  mile  broad. 
Near  the  Hippodrome  are  a  well  and  tanks  apper- 
taining to  an  ancient  road,  which  leads  &om  the 
eastern  gat«  to  a  valley  behind  the  town,  ascends 
the  mountains,  and,  passing  through  the  desert  by 
the  Wdda  Tarfa,  joins  the  roads  to  the  quarries  of 
the  Mons  Porphyrites.  (Wilkinson,  Topography  of 
Theba,  p.  382.) 

The  Antinoite  nome  was  frequently  exposed  to  the 
ravage  of  invading  armies;  but  they  have  inflicted 
less  havoc  upon  its  capital  and  the  ndgbonring  Her- 
mopolis  than  the  Turlosh  and  Egyptian  governments, 
which  have  converted  the  materials  of  these  cities 
into  a  lime-qtuirry.  A  little  to  the  south  of  Anti- 
noopolis is  a  grotto,  the  tomb  of  Thoth-otp,  of  the 
age  of  Sesortasen,  containing  a  representation  of  a 
colossus  fastened  on  a  sledge,  which  a  number  of 
men  drag  by  ropes,  according  to  the  usual  mode 
adopted  by  ibx  Egyptian  masons.  This  tomb  was 
discovered  by  Irby  and  Mangles.  There  are  rally 
three  silver  coins  of  Antinous  extant  (Akerman,^ 
Roman  Coins,  i.  p.  253) ;  but  the  number  of  temples, 
busts,  statues,  &c.  dedicated  to  his  memoiy  by 
Hadrian  form  an  epoch  in  the  declining  art  of  an- 
tiquity. (Origen,  m  CeUam,  iii.;  Euseb.  HitL 
Eccla.  iv.  8.)  L^.  B.  D.] 

AKTrNUU,  a  dty  of  the  Marsians,  still  called 
Cvnith  d Amino,  situated  on  a  lofty  hill  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Liris  (now  called  the  Valh  di  Soveto), 
abont  15  miles  from  So»  and  6  fn»n  the  Lake 
Fudnns,  from  which  it  is,  however,  separated  by  an 
intervening  mountain  ridge.  It  is  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  (iii.  12.  §  17),  who  enumerates  the  An- 
NATES  among  the  dties  of  the  Marsians;  but  the 
true  form  of  the  name  is  preserved  to  as  by  numerous 
inscriptions  that  have  been  discovered  in  the  modem 
village,  and  from  which  we  team  that  it  must  have 
been  a  munidpal  town  of  considerable  importance. 
Besides  these,  there  remain  several  portions  of  the 
ancient  walls,  of  polygonal  construction,  with  a  gate- 
way of  the  same  style,  which  still  serves  for  au  en- 
trance to  the  modem  village,  and  is  called  Porta 
Campanile.  The  Roman  inscriptions  confirm  the 
testimony  of  Pliny  as  to  the  dty  being  a  Marsic  one 
(one  of  Uiem  has  "  popnli  Antinatinm  Marsomm  "); 
but  an  Oscan  inscription  which  has  been  found  there 
is  in  the  Volscian  dialect,  and  renders  it  probable 
that  the  dty  was  at  an  earlier  period  occupied  by 
that  people.  (Mommsea,  Dnter-Italitchen  Bialekte, 
p.  321.)  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  to 
be  the  "  castellum  ad  htcum  Fndnum  "  mentioned 
by  Livy  (iv.  57)  as  conquered  from  that  people  in 
B.  c  408;  but  this  is  very  donbtfoL     (Romanclli, 
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Td.  iii.  ppl  333— 23S;  Orelfi,  /«wer.  146,  3940; 
Craven's  Abrwai,  toI.  i.  pp.  117 — 122;  Hoare's 
Clauical  Tour,  ToL  i.  p.  339,  &c.;  Enmer,  Der 
Fucmer  See,  p.  54,  note.)  [E.H.B.] 

ANT10CHEIAor-EACA>Ti^X'»:  £th.'A»ru>. 
X«ij,  'AvTiixfos,  Antjochenmi!:  Adj.  'Arrioxuni*, 
Antiochenna),  the  capital  of  the  Greek  Idngs  of 
SjrU,  utnated  in  the  angle  where  the  aoathem  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  nmning  eastward*,  and  the  coast  of 
Phoenicia,  running  northwards,  are  brooght  to  an 
abmpt  meeting,  and  in  the  opening  formed  hj  the 
river  Orotites  between  the  ranges  of  Mount  Tannu 
and  Mount  Lebanon.  Its  position  is  nearl;  where 
the  36th  parallel  of  latitude  intellects  the  36th  me- 
ridian of  longitude,  and  it  is  about  20  miles  distant 
from  the  sea,  about  40  W.  of  Aleppo,  and  about 
20  S.  of  Samderoon.  [See  Hap,  p.  115.]  It  is 
now  a  subordinate  town  in  the  pachalik  of  Ahppo, 
and  its  modem  name  is  still  AntaUeh.  It  was  an- 
eientl;  distingnished  as  Antioch  by  the  Orontes 
CA.  M  'OpoyTD'),  because  it  was  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  that  river,  where  its  coarse  turns  ab- 
mptly  to  the  west,  after  running  northwards  between 
the  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Antilebanon  [Oromtbs]  ; 
and  also  Antioch  by  Daphne  ('A.  M  Aitpfji,  Strab. 
xvi. pp.749 — 751 ;  Plot.  LmmU.21  ;  iitpbt  Aiiprvr, 
Hierocl.  p.  711 ;  A.  Epidapbnes,  Plin.  v.  18.  s.  21), 
because  of  the  celebrated  grove  of  Daphne  which 
was  ccnsecnted  to  Apollo  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood.    [Daphite.] 

The  physical  characteristics  (^  this  situation  may 
be  briefly  described.  To  the  south,  and  nther  to 
the  west,  the  cone  al  Mount  Casins  (^Jebel^Akrai  ; 
see  Col.  Chesney,  in  the  Journal  o/the  Roy.  Geog. 
Soc.  voL  viij.  p.  228)  rises  symmetrically  from  the 
sea  to  the  elevation  of  more  than  5000  feet.  [Ca- 
8IU8.]  To  the  north,  the  heights  of  Mount  Aha- 
mra  are  connected  with  the  range  of  T&mnu;  and 
the  Beitan  pass  [AHAinoEa  PrtiAE]  opens  a  oom- 
mnnication  with  Cilicia  and  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor. 
In  the  interval  is  the  valley  (abKiir,  Malala,  pi  136), 
or  rather  the  plain  of  Antioch  (rb  rur  '^mox^' 
irituw,  Strab.  L  c),  which  is  a  level  space  abont 
5  miles  in  breadth  between  the  mountains,  and 
abont  10  miles  in  length.  Through  this  plain  the 
river  Orontes  sweeps  from  a  northerly  to  a  westerly 
course,  receiving,  at  the  bend,  a  tributary  from  a 
lake  which  was  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  an- 
cient city  (GqL  Tyr.  iv.  10),  and  emptying  itself 
into  the  bay  of  Antioch  near  the  base  of  Monnt  Ca- 
sios.  "  The  windings  (from  the  city  to  the  month) 
give  a  distance  of  about  41  miles,  whilst  the  Journey 
by  land  is  only  16  J  miles."  (Chesney,  /.  c.  p.  230.) 
Where  the  river  passes  by  the  city,  its  breadth  is 
said  by  the  traveller  Miebnhr  to  bs  125  feet;  but 
great  changes  hare  taken  place  in  its  bed.  An 
important  part  of  ancient  Antioch  stood  apon  an 
island;  but  whether  the  channel  which  insulated 
that  section  of  the  city  was  artificial,  or  changes 
have  been  produced  by  earthquakes  or  more  gradual 
causes,  there  is  now  no  island  of  appreciable  magni- 
tude, nor  does  there  appear  to  have  been  any  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  The  distance  between  the 
bend  of  the  river  and  the  mountain  on  the  aonth  is 
from  one  to  two  miles;  and  the  city  stood  partly  on 
the  level,  and  partly  where  the  ground  rises  in  ab- 
rupt and  precipitous  forms,  towards  Mount  Casius. 
The  heights  with  which  we  are  concerned  are  the 
two  snmmits  of  Mount  Silpins  (Mai.  pcusim;  and 
Suid.  t.  V.  1^.),  the  easternmost  of  which  fell  in  a 
jnon  gndoal  sli^  to  the  pUiin,  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
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cnltivalaoD  of  vineyards,  while  the  other  vraa  higlHr 
and  more  abmpt.  (See  tlie  Phw.)     Between  them 
was  a  deep  ravine,  down  which  a  mischievoaa  terrtot 
ran  in  winter  (Phyrmmns  or  Paimenins,  row  pimmas 
raS  \ryoiUro»  tvpfiirov,  HaL  p.  346;  tlapfuwiur 
X"liif^v,  pp.  233,  339;  ef.  Procop.  de  Atdif. 
ii.  10).    Along  the  crags  on  these  heights  hndcm 
masses  of  ancient  walla  ara  still  conspicnoos,  while 
the  modem  habitations  are  on  the  level  near  the 
river.     The  appearance  of  the  ground  has  drabtles 
been  much  altered  by  earthquakes,  which  hare  been 
in  all  ages  the  scourge  of  Antioch.     Yet  a  -very  good 
nation  may  be  obtained,  from  the  descriptions  of 
modem  travellers,  of  the  aspect  of  the  ancient  city. 
The  advantages  of  its  position  are  very  erident.    Bj 
its  harbour  of  Selbcceia,  it  was  in  commnnicatioa 
with  all  the  trade  of  the  Hcditerranean ;  and,  throng 
the  open  country  behind  Lefaancn,  H  was  eoDve- 
niently  approached  by  the  caravans  fnxn  Uesopo- 
tamia  and  Arabia.     To  these  advantages  of  mat 
position  must  be  added  the  bcilities  a%rded  by  its 
river,  which  brought  down  timber  and   vegetable 
produce  and  fish  from  the  Uke  (Lifaan.  Aniioek.  pp. 
360,  361),  and  was  navigable  below  the  city  to 
the  month,  and  is  believed  to  be  capable  of  being 
made  navigable  again.     (Aojr.  Geog.  Soc  voL  viii. 
p.  230;  cf.  Strab.  L  c;  Pans.  viii.  29.  §  3.)     Tlie 
fertility  cf  the  neighbonrhood  is  evident  now  in  its 
unassisted  vegetation.     The  Orontes  has  been  txat- 
pared  to  the  Wye.     It  does  not,  like  many  Easteni 
rivers,  vary  between  a  winter-torrent  and  a    dry 
watercourse;  and  its  deep  and  rapid  waten  are  de- 
scribed as  winding  round  the  bases  of  high  and 
precipitous  cli&,  or  by  richly  cultivated    banks, 
where  the  vine  and  the  fig-tree,  the  myrtle,  the  bay, 
the  ilex,  and  the  arbutus  are  mingled  with  dwarf 
oak  and  sycamore.     For  descriptions  of  the  stmerr, 
with  views,  the  reader  may  consnlt  Game's  Sjfria 
(i.  5, 19,  77,  ii.  28.).     We  can  well  understand  the 
charming  residence  which  the  Selencid  princes  and 
the  wealthy  Bomans  found  in  "  beautiful  Antioch  " 
(A.  ii  KoA^,  Athen.  i.  p.  20;  Orientis  apex  pulcher, 
Amm.  Marc  xxiL  9),  with  its  climate  tempered  with 
the  west  wmd  (Liban.  p.  346;  cf.  Herodian.  vi.  6), 
and  where  the  salubrions  waters  were  so  abondant, 
that  not  only  the  public  baths,  but,  as  in  modem 
Damascus,  almost  every  house,  had  its  ibnnlwn. 

Antioch,  however,  with  all  these  advantages  of 
situation,  is  not,  like  Damascus,  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  of  the  world.  It  is  a  mere  imaginaticn  to 
identify  it  (ss  is  done  by  Jerome  and  some  Jewish 
ctamnentatora)  with  the  Bibkh  of  the  OU  Testa- 
ment. Antioch,  like  Alexandreia,  is  a  monument  of 
the  Macedonian  age,  and  was  the  most  famous  of 
sixteen  Asiatic  cities  built  by  Selencas  Nicator,  and 
called  after  the  name  of  his  father  or  (as  some  say) 
of  his  son  Antiochus.  The  situation  was  evidently 
well  chosen,  for  communicating  both  with  his  poss^ 
acta  on  the  Mediterranean  and  those  in  Meaopotamia, 
with  which  Antioch  was  connected  by  a  road  leading 
to  Zeugma  on  the  Euphrates.  This  was  not  the  first 
city  fonnded  by  a  Macedonian  jaince  near  this  place. 
Antigonns,  in  B.  o.  307,  founded  Antigonia,  a  short 
distance  further  up  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of 
commanding  both  Egypt  and  Babylonia.  (Diod. 
XX.  p.7S8.)  But  after  the  battle  of  Ipsns,  B.C.  301, 
the  dty  of  Antigonns  was  left  unfinished,  and  An- 
tioch was  founded  by  his  successful  rival.  The 
sanction  of  auguries  was  sought  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  metropolis.  Like  Romnlos  on  the 
Palatine,  Selencns  is  said  to  have  watched  the  flight 
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rf  binii  6an  the  (imnnit  of  Hoant  Cuius.  An 
e^le  carried  a  fragment  of  the  flesh  at  the  sacrifice 
to  1  point  oo  ^  sea-shore,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
tilt  minth  of  the  Oimtes;  and  there  Sdeaceia  was 
Inilt.  Soon  sfter,  an  eagle  decided  in  the  same 
aaaa  that  the  metropdis  of  Seleticas  was  not  to 
be  Astigooia,  hj  cariTing  the  flesh  to  the  hill  Sil- 
pniL  Between  this  hill  and  the  liTor  the  dtj  of 
Anlioch  was  founded  in  the  spring  of  the  year  300 
B.C.,  the  12th  of  the  era  of  the  sieleoddae.  This 
Icjoij  is  often  represented  oo  coins  of  Antioch  by  an 
e^^  which  sometiines  carries  the  thigh  of  a  victim. 
On  msay  oins  (as  that  engrared  below)  we  see  a 
im,  winch  is  <itm  oombiiied  with  a  star,  thus  indi- 
a&if^  the  nmal  sign  o[  the  zodiac,  under  which 
the  dtj  was  foonded,  and  reminding  as  at  the  same 
time  of  the  astnJogical  propensities  of  the  people  of 
Astiodi.  (See  EcUiel,  Dacr^ptio  \umormn  Antio- 
daai  Sfriat,  Viama,  1786  ;  VaiUant,  Stiatci- 
Jarm  Imptrwn,  im  Sittoria  Segum  Sgriae,  ad 
jUat  mmumatma  accoramodata.    Paris,  1681.) 

The  dtj  of  Seleacas  was  built  in  the  plsin  Qh 
if  TcUii  Tiw  svAvFot,  llaL  p.  200)  between  the 
mv  aad  the  hill,  and  at  some  distance  from  the 
httir,  to  aroid  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
tk  tomits.  Xenaens  was  the  architect  who  raised 
Ok  viib,  which  skirted  the  lirer  on  the  north,  and 
^  act  reach  so  &r  as  the  base  of  the  hill  on  the 
nith.  This  was  only  the  earliest  part  of  the  city. 
Thee  other  parts  were  subsequently  added,  each 
mrggBded  by  its  own  waO:  so  that  Antioch  be- 
csae,  as  Stnbo  says  (].  c),  a  Telrapolu.  The 
Sm  inlabitants  (as  indeed  a  great  part  of  the 
wtBiab)  were  brought  firam  Antigooia.  Besides 
these,  the  natiTes  of  the  snrroimding  district  were 
ncoTcd  m  the  new  city;  and  Seleucns  raised  the 
Jm  to  the  tame  political  pririlegea  with  the  Greeks. 
(Jese(ili.J*<>;.zii.31,  e.  .^;). it  4.)  Thnsasecond 
dtj  WIS  fecmedoontigoons  to  the  first.  Itis  probable 
list  the  Jews  had  a  separute  quarter,  as  at  Alez- 
ndnii.  The  citizens  were  divided  into  18  tribes, 
^triboted  kically.  Hiere  was  an  assembly  of  the 
peifle(Kfws,Liban.  p.  321),  which  used  to  meet  in 
tkthestte,enn  in  the  time  of  Vespasian  and  Titns. 
(Tic  BmL  iL  SO;  Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  5.  §  2,  3. 
^3.)  At  a  later  period  we  lead  of  a  senate  of  two 
tsainL  (JnL  Mitapog.  p.  367.)  The  character 
ti  iIh  inhabitants  of  Antioch  may  be  easily  de- 
■oihd.  The  climate  made  them  eSsminate  and 
lanrins.  A  high  Greek  dvilisation  was  mixed 
villi  nrioos  Oriental  elements,  and  especially  with 
tbt  npentitioas  of  Chaldaean  astrology,  to  which 
CbTmtom  complains  that  even  the  Christians  of 
Ml  day  wen  addicted.  The  krve  of  frivolous  aranse- 
Mats  becuse  a  passion  in  the  contests  of  the  Hippo- 
^KBe.  On  these  occasions,  snd  on  many  others, 
^  rishnt  feeJings  of  the  people  broke  oat  into  open 
boins,  sad  cansed  even  bloodshed.  Another  fault 
■ieeld  be  mentioiied  as  a  marked  characteristic  of 
^"■cch.  Her  citizens  were  singularly  addicted  to 
"^Scsla  and  scnrriloas  wit,  and  the  invention  of 
vAuBM.  Julian,  who  was  himself  a  softer  from 
"■n  canse,  said  that  Antioch  contained  more  buf- 
fos thai  dtiiens.  Apcdknius  of  Tyana  was  treated 
>  die  same  way;  and  the  Antiochians  provoked 
tbor  «n  destruction  by  ridicoling  the  Persians  in 
*«  imBoo  of  Chosroca.  (Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  8.) 
T«  Ifai  mae  caose  most  be  referred  the  origin  of 
™  "•»»  "  Christian,''  which  first  came  into  exist- 
«»M  m  this  rity.  {Aett,  xi  26;  Life,  ^c.  of  St. 
'W,«<LLp.l30.    See  page  146.) 
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There  is  no  doabt  that  the  dty  baih  by  Sdeocus 
was  on  a  regular  and  magnificent  plan;  but  we 
possess  no  details.  Some  temples  and  other  build- 
ings were  doe  to  his  son  Antiodnis  Soter.  Seleucos 
Callinicus  bailt  the  Nea  Citf  (rV  yfaf,  Liban.  pp. 
309,  356;  tV  Kolnrir,  Evag.  Eitt.  EccL  ii.  12) 
on  the  island,  according  to  Strabo  {I.  c),  though 
Libanios  assigns  it  to  Antiochus  the  Great,  who 
brought  settlers  firom  Greece  daring  his  war  with 
the  Bomans  (about  190  B.  c).  To  this  writer,  and 
to  Evagrius,  who  describes  what  it  soflered  in  the 
earthquake  imder  Leo  the  Great,  we  owe  a  particular 
accoont  of  this  part  of  the  city.  It  was  on  an 
island  (see  below)  which  was  joined  to  the  old  city 
by  five  bridges.  Hence  Polybius  (v.  69)  snd  Pliny 
(v.  21.  8.  18)  rightly  speak  of  the  Orontes  as  Sow- 
ing througk  Antioch.  The  arrangement  of  the 
streets  was  simple  and  symmetrical.  At  their  in- 
tersection was  a  fourfold  arch  (Tttix^hm).  The 
magnificent  Palace  was  on  the  north  side,  close 
upon  the  river,  and  commanded  a  prospect  of  the 
suburbs  and  the  open  country.  Passing  by  Seleucos 
Philopator,  of  whose  public  works  nothing  is  known, 
we  come  to  the  eighth  of  the  Selencidae,  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  H«  was  notoriously  fond  of  building; 
and,  by  adding  a  fourth  city  to  Antioch,  he  com- 
pleted the  TetrapoUs.  (Strab.  I.  c.)  The  city  of 
Epiphanes  was  between  the  old  wall  and  Mount 
Silpios;  and  the  new  wall  enclosed  the  citadel  with 
many  of  the  cSSb.  (Procop.  de  Aed{f.  L  c.)  This 
monarch  erected  a  Menate-houte  (^ptvKtirHipior), 
and  a  temple  for  the  worship  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
which  is  described  by  Livy  as  magnificent  with  gold 
(Liv.  xli.  20);  but  his  great  work  was  a  vast  street 
with  double  colonnades,  which  ran  from  east  to  west 
for  fotur  miles  through  the  whole  length  of  the  city, 
and  was  perfectly  level,  though  the  ground  originally 
was  nigged  and  uneveiu  Other  streets  crMsed  it 
at  right  angles,  to  the  river  on  one  side,  and  the 
groves  and  gardens  of  the  hill  on  the  other.  At  the 
intersection  of  the  principal  street  was  the  Omphabu, 
with  a  statue  of  Apollo;  and  where  this  street 
touched  the  river  was  the  Nymphaeum  (tiviv^Muof, 
Evag.  HuU  £ccl.  I  e. ;  TpimiiJKpor,  Hal.  p.  244). 
The  position  of  the  Omi^ialtia  is  shown  to  have  been 
opposite  the  ravine  Parmenius,  by  some  allusions  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.  No  great  change  appears  to 
have  been  made  in  the  city  during  the  inte^^•al  be- 
tween Epiphanes  and  Tigranes.  When  Tigranea 
was  compelled  to  evacuate  Syria,  Antioch  was  re- 
stored by  Lucnllns  to  Aniiochas  Philopator  (Asiati- 
cus),  who  was  a  mere  puppet  of  the  Itomans.  He 
built,  near  Mount  Silpins,  a  Muteum,  like  that  in 
Alexandreia;  and  to  this  period  belongs  the  literary 
eminence  of  Antioch,  which  is  alluded  to  by  Cicero 
in  his  speech  for  Archias.     (Cic  pro  Arch.  3,  4.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  period,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Antioch  covered  the  full  extent  of  ground 
which  it  occupied  tin  the  time  of  Justinian.  In 
magnitude  it  was  not  much  inferior  to  Paris  (C.  0. 
Miiller,\/ln<>j.  AntiocK;  see  below),  and  the  num- 
ber and  splendoiu:  of  the  public  buildings  were  very 
great;  for  the  Selencid  kings  and  queens  (Mai.  p. 
312)  had  vied  with  each  other  in  erobellishinj;  their 
metropolis.  But  it  reoraved  still  fiirther  embellish- 
ment from  a  long  series  of  Roman  emperors.  In 
B.  c.  64,  when  Syria  was  reduced  to  a  province, 
Pompey  gave  to  AjQtioch  the  privilege  of  autonomy. 
The  same  privilege  was  renewed  by  Julius  Caesar 
in  a  public  edict  (b.  c.  47),  and  it  was  retained  till 
Antoninos  Pius  made  it  a  cobmia.    The  era  of 
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AA.  City  of  Sdeacns  Nicator. 
BB.  New  City  of  Sdeacos  CalU- 

nicos. 
CC.  Citj  of  Antiochns  Epiphanes. 
DD.  Mount  Si]pitui. 
EE.  Modem  Town. 

aa.  River  Orontes. 

bb.  Read  to  Selenceia. 

CC.  Road  to  Daphne. 

dd.  Ravine  Pamieniiu. 

ee.  Wall  of  Epiphanes  and  Ti- 
berius. 


FLAH   OF  ASnOCH. 

ff.  Wall  of  Theodoeins. 
gg.  Wall  of  Justinian, 
hh.  Jnstiniao's  Ditch. 

ii.  Godfrey's  Camp. 

1.  Altar  of  Jnpiter. 

2.  Amphitheatre. 

3.  Theatre. 

4.  Citadd. 

5.*  Castle  of  the  Cnuaders. 

6.  Caeaarimn. 

7.  Ompiialns. 

8.  Fomm. 


9.  Senate  Honse. 

10.  Hosenm. 

11.  Tancred's  Castle. 

12.  Trajan's  Aquednc*. 

13.  Hadrian's  Aqoedact. 

14.  Caligula's  Aqaednct. 

15.  Caesar's  Aqueduct. 

16.  Xystus. 

17.  Herod's  Colonnade. 

18.  Nympbaenm. 

19.  Palace. 

20.  Circns. 


Pharsalia  was  introduced  at  Antioch  in  hraiotiT  of 
Caesar,  who  erected  many  public  works  there: 
am^ng  others,  a  theatre  under  the  rocks  of  Silplus 
(rh  twh  ry  Spft  diarpov"),  and  an  amphitheatre, 
besides  an  aqueduct  and  baths,  and  a  basilica  called 
Caemriam.  Augustus  showed  the  same  favour  to 
the  people  of  Antioch,  and  was  similarly  flattered 
by  them,  and  the  era  of  Actimn  was  introduced  into 
their  system  of  chronolt^.  In  this  rdgn  Agrippa 
built  a  suburb,  and  Herod  the  Great  contributni  a 
road  and  a  colonnade.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  5.  §  3, 
B.  J.  i.  21.  §  11.)  The  most  memorable  event  of 
the  rdgn  of  Tiberius,  connected  with  Antioch,  vras 
the  death  of  Germanicus.  A  long  catalogue  of  works 
erected  by  successive  emperors  might  be  given;  but 
it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  Chronographia  of  Ma- 
lala,  which  seems  to  be  based  on  official  docmnents*, 
and  which  may  be  easily  consulted  by  mean's  of  the 
Index  in  the  Bonn  edition.  We  need  only  mstance 
the  baths  of  Caligula,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian,  the 
paving  of  the  great  street  with  Egyptian  granite  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  the  Xysbu  or  public  walk  built 
by  Commodtts,  and  the  palace  built  by  Diocletian, 

*  Gibbon  says:  "We  may  distinguish  his  au- 
thentic information  of  domestic  facts  from  his  gross 
ignorance  of  general  history."  Ch.  li.  vol.  iz.  p.  414, 
ed.  Milman. 


who  also  eetablisbed  there  public  stores  and  maoidae- 
turcs  of  arms.  At  Antioch  two  of  the  moat  striking 
calamities  of  the  period  were  the  earthquake  of 
Tngan's  reign,  during  which  the  emperor,  who  was 
then  at  Antioch,  took  refuge  in  the  Circui:  anl  tb« 
capture  of  the  city  by  the  Persians  under  Sapor  is 
260  A.  D.  On  this  occasion  the  citizens  wne  in- 
tently occnped  in  the  theatre,  when  the  enemy  sur- 
prised them  from  the  rocks  above.  (Amm.  Marc 
xxiii.  5.) 

The  interval  between  Constantine  and  Justinian 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Byzantine  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  Antioch.  After  the  founding  of  Constanti- 
nople it  ceased  to  be  the  principal  city  of  the  East. 
At  the  same  time  it  began  to  be  pnMninent  as  a 
Christian  city,  ranking  as  a  Patriarchal  see  with  Con- 
stantinople and  Alexandreia.  With  the  former  of  these 
cities  it  was  connected  by  the  great  road  through  Asia 
Minor,  and  with  the  latter,  by  the  coast  road  tlmngh 
Coesarea.  (See  Wesseling,  Ant.  Itni.  p.  147 ;  Itin. 
Hieros.  p.S81.)  Ten  councils  were  held  at  Antioch 
between  the  yeare  252  and  380;  and  it  became  dis- 
tinguished by  a  new  style  of  building,  in  coDnecdon 
with  Christian  worship.  One  chitrck  especially, 
begun  by  Constantine,  and  finished  by  lus  son,  de- 
mands our  notice.  It  was  the  same  church  wUch 
Julian  closed  and  Jovian  restored  to  Christian  use, 
and  the  same  in  which  Chrysostom  preached.    He 
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tooibes  it  (3  ikhl;  omamoited  irith  Mosaic  and 
satttB.  The  nnf  tu  domical  (a^<upofiS4i),  and 
cf  <!n>t  bright;  and  in  its  octagonal  plan  it  was 
similar  to  Ote  church  of  St.  Vitalis  at  BareuiUk 
(S«  Ensfi.  Kit  Com*,  iii.  50.)  From  the  preva- 
ksn  of  eirij  choicbes  of  this  form  in  the  East,  we 
Kiunilfnedtlier  that  this  edifice  set  the  example, 
or  thtt  thb  mode  of  chuich-bnilding  was  already  in 
nst,  imag  other  buildings,  Antioch  owed  to 
Cuataadne  a  hatilica,  a  praetorivm  fat  the  reri- 
inst  of  the  CooDt  of  the  £ast,  built  of  the  ma- 
temls  of  the  ancient  Unaemn,  and  a  xenon  or 
Ik^we  near  the  great  chon^  for  the  reception  of 
tnTdkrs.  Oxistantios  spent  much  time  at  An- 
tkch,  n  that  the  place  rvoeired  the  temporaiy  name 
af  Cautalia.  lUs  great  woiiu  were  at  the  har- 
Icar  of  Selencda,  and  the  traces  of  them  still  r«main. 
JuGai  toik  much  pains  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
Uk  peofde  of  Antioch.  His  disappointment  is  ez- 
pasrd  in  the  Misopogou  Valens  ondertook  great 
bporamts  at  the  time  of  his  pace  with  the  Per- 
ai»,  ami  (Riposte  the  rsTiiie  Farmenins  he  built  a 
mxptacm  forma,  which  was  pared  with  marble, 
oi  deanted  with  lOpian  cdmnns.  Theodoeins 
ns  ctn]«lled  to  adopt  stringent  measores  against 
tit  dtiiaa,  in  coisequence  of  the  sedition  and  the 
bta%  of  the  statues  (a.  d.  387,  388),  and  An- 
liKtmg  deprived  of  the  rank  of  a  metropolis.  We 
an  uv  benight  to  the  time  of  Libsnios,  from  whom 
n  km  »  oftoi  qnoted,  and  of  Chryaoetom,  whose 
snana  ontani  so  many  incidental  notices  of  his 
asiTe  dt^.  ChrTSOetom  gives  the  population  at 
iuOjOOO,  of  which  100,000  were  Christians.  In 
ten  inmben  it  is  doabtful  whether  we  are  to  in- 
dole the  dtSdiai  and  the  slaves.  (SeeGibbon,ch.xT. 
BdUbiaa'a  note,  vol  ii.  p.  363.)  For  the  detailed 
doerifiiao  if  the  pabHc  and  private  bmldings  of 
Ibe  Ay,  «e  msst  refer  the  reader  to  Libanios.  The 
■KRut  of  the  suborb  towards  Daphne  at  this  period 
"ibiad  Tbeodostns  to  build  a  new  wall  on  this  side. 
(See  the  Plan.)  Passing  over  the  reigns  of  Theo- 
doaa  the  Yoimger,  who  added  new  deconitiais  to 
^  tit;,  and  of  Leo  the  Great,  in  whose  time  it  was 
Mated  by  an  earthquake,  we  come  to  a  period 
vbid  was  made  diaastrous  (^  quarrels  in  the  Hippo- 
'inax,  maaaacRs  of  the  Jews,  internal  iiactions  and 
w  fian  without.  After  an  earthquake  in  the 
Ktn  of  Justin,  A.  D.  526,  the  dtf  was  restored  by 
I^iasa,  who  was  Count  of  the  East,  and  after- 
"ixis  Pabiarch.  The  reign  <^  Justinian  is  one  of 
it  moat  important  etas  in  the  history  of  Antioch. 
it  na  ming  nnder  him  into  fresh  splendour,  when 
it  na  again  iijnred  by  an  earthquake,  and  soon 
"""•aria  (a.  d.  538)  utterly  desolated  by  the  in- 
''^  of  the  Persians  under  Choeroes.  The  mis  of 
tie  dty  »as  complete.  The  citizens  could  scarcely 
6«i  the  atea  of  their  own  houses.  Thus  an  entirely 
■**  dty  (vfakb  received  the  new  name  of  Theu- 
poUi)  nae  under  Justinian.  In  dimensions  it  was 
^afaaWy  lesa  tlian  the  fimner,  the  wall  retiring 
^ra  the  river  on  the  east,  and  touching  it  only  at 
w  pint,  and  also  including  s  smaller  portion  of 
<be  cGft  of  Mount  Silpius.  This  wall  evidently 
"•"•poads  with  the  notices  of  the  fortifications  in 
sbe  fiaa  of  the  crusaders,  if  we  make  allowance  for 
tbt  oflated  hngnage  of  Procopius,  who  is  our  au- 
••"•Hy  fee  the  jmblic  works  of  Justinian. 

lie  biatoiy  of  Antioch  during  the  medieval  period 
v»  oee  (f  varied  Ebrtunes,  but,  on  the  whole,  of 
toAial  decay.  It  was  first  lost  to  the  Boman  em- 
^  is  the  tune  cf  BeracIiaE  (a.  d.  635),  and  taken, 
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with  the  whole  of  Syria,  by  the  Saracens  in  the  first 
hurst  of  their  military  enthnsiasm.  It  was  recovered 
in  the  10th  century  tmder  Nicephorus  Phocas,  by  a 
surprise  similar  to  that  by  which  the  Persians  bo- 
came  masters  of  it;  and  i:s  strength,  popolntion, 
and  magnificence  are  celebrated  by  a  writer  of  the 
period  (Leo  Diac.  p.  73),  though  its  appearance  had 
doubtless  tudergone  considerable  changes  during 
fbnr  centuries  of  Mahomedan  occupation.  It  re- 
mained subject  to  the  emperor  of  Constantinople  till 
the  time  of  the  first  Comneni,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Seljuks  (a.  d.  1084).  Fourteen  years  later 
(a.  d.  1098)  it  was  besi^ed  by  the  Latins  in  the 
first  Cmsads,  Oodfirey  pitched  his  camp  by  the 
ditch  which  had  been  dug  under  Justinian,  and 
Tancred  erected  a  fort  near  the  western  wall.  (See 
the  Plan.)  The  city  was  taken  on  the  3d  of  June, 
1098.  Boemond  I.,  the  son  of  Robert  Guiscard, 
became  prince  of  Antioch ;  and  its  history  was  again 
Christian  for  nearly  two  centuries,  till  the  time  of 
BoeintHid  VL,  when  it  fell  nnder  the  power  of  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt  and  his  Mamelukes  (a.  d.  1268). 
From  this  time  its  declension  seems  to  have  been 
rapid  and  continuous :  whereas,  under  the  Franks, 
it  appears  to  have  been  still  a  stnaig  and  splendid 
city.  So  it  is  described  by  Phocas  {Acta  Sonet. 
Mai.  vol  V.  p.  299),  and  by  William  of  Tyre,  who  is 
the  great  Latin  autlxHity  for  its  history  during  this 
period.  (See  especially  iv.  9 — 14,  v.  23,  vi  1,  15; 
and  compare  xvL  26,  27.)  It  is  nnnectanry  for 
our  purpose  to  describe  the  various  fcaluncs  of  the 
families  through  wldch  the  Frankish  principality  of 
Antioch  was  transmitted  from  the  first  to  the  seventh 
Boemond.  A  full  account  of  them,  and  of  the  corns 
by  which  they  are  illustrated,  will  be  found  in  De 
&iulcy,  Nwnimatique  det  CroUadet,  pp.  1—27. 

We  may  conader  the  modem  history  of  Antioch 
as  coincident  with  that  of  European  trBvellers  in  the 
Levant.     Beginning  with  Dc  la  Brocqui^,  in  the 
1 5th  century,  we  find  the  city  already  sunk  into  a 
state  of  ins^nifioance.    He  says  that  it  contained 
only  300  houses,  inhabited  by  a  few  Ttu-ks  and 
Arabs.     The  modem  Anlakieh  is  a  poor  town, 
situated  in  the  north-westem  quarter  of  the  ancient 
city,  by  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  a  substantial 
bridge.     No  accurate  statement  can  be  given  of  its 
population.    One  traveller  states  it  at  4000,  another 
at  10,000.    In  the  census  taken  by  Ibrahim  Pasha 
in  1835,  when  he  thought  of  making  it  again  the 
cajntal  of  Syria,  it  was  said  to  be  5600.     The 
Christians  have  no  church.    The  town  occupies  only 
a  small  portion  (scsne  say  |,  some  ^,  S(sne  |^)  of  the 
yident  enclostire;  and  a  wide  space  of  unoccupied 
ground  intervenes  between  it  and  the  eastern  or 
Aleppo  gate  (called,  after  St.  Paul,  Bah-Boukmi), 
near  which  are  the  remains  of  ancient  pavement. 
The  walls  (doubtless  those  of  Justinian)  may  be 
traced  through  a  circuit  of  four  miles.     They  arc 
btult  partly  of  stone,  and  partly  of  Roman  tiles,  and 
were  flanked  by  strong  towers;  and  till  the  earth- 
quake of  1822  some  of  them  presented  a  magni- 
ficent appearance  on  the  cli&  of  Mount  Silpius.  The 
height  <^  the  wall  difiers  in  difierent  places,  and  tra- 
vellers ate  not  agreed  on  the  dimensions  assigned  to 
them.     Among  the  recent  travellers  who  have  de- 
scribed Antioch,  we  may  make  particular  mention  of 
Pococke,  Einneir,   Niebubr,  Buckingham,  Richter 
{WaUfahrten  im  MorgenlamW),  and  Michand  et 
Poujoulat  {Corretpondance  S'Orient,  &c.).     Since 
the  earthquake  which  has  just  been  mentioned,  the 
most  important  events  at  Antioch  have  been  its 
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occupation  by  Ibrahim  PMh»  in  1832,  and  the  Eu- 
phnttes  expedition,  conducted  by  Col.  Chesney.  (See 
the  recently  published  volomes,  London,  1850^ 

The  annexed  figure  represents  the  Geniui  of  An- 
tioch,  —  for  80  with  Ammianus  Marcellinna  (xxiiL 
J),  a  native  of  the  pUce,  we  may  translate  the 
Tixn  'Ajt'OX*'")  0'  '•''  famous  allegorical  statue, 
which  peraoSfied  the  dty.     It  was  the  work  of 


Entychides  of  Sicyon,  a  pupil  of  Lysippos,  whose 
school  of  art  was  closely  connected  with  the  Miice- 
donian  princes.  It  represented  Antioch  as  a  female 
fifpiro,  seated  on  the  rock  Silpius  and  crowned  with 
towers,  with  cars  of  com,  and  sometimes  a  palm 
branch  in  her  hand,  and  with  the  river  Orontes  at 
her  feet  This  figure  appears  coniitsntly  on  the 
later  coins  of  Antioch;  and  it  is  sud  to  hare  some- 
times decorated  the  official  chairs  of  the  Roman 
praeton  in  the  provinces,  in  conjunction  with  repre- 
sentations of  Rome,  Alexandreia,  and  Constantinople. 
The  enj^ving  here  given  is  from  a  statue  of  the 
time  of  Septimios  Severus  in  the  Vatican.  (Visconti, 
Muieo  Pio  Ckmentmo,  iii.  46.)  The  original  statue 
was  placed  within  a  cell  of  four  colnmns,  open  on  all 
sides,  near  the  river  Orontes,  and  ultimately  within 
the  Nymphaenm. 

A  conjectural  plan  of  the  ancient  city  is  given  in 
Micbaud's  HiHoire  da  Croimda  (vol  ii.).  But 
the  best  is  in  C.  0.  MUller's  Antiquitata  Antio- 
chetuK  (Gottingen,  1839),  from  which  oura  is  taken. 
MuUer's  work  contains  all  the  materials  for  the  his- 
tory of  Antioch.  A  compendious  account  of  this 
dty  is  given  in  Conybcare  and  Howson's  Life  and 
JCputUt  of  St.  Paul  (London,  1850—52),  from 
which  work  some  part  of  the  present  article  has  been 
taken.  [L  S.  H.] 
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2.  Mtodoniae.     [Nisibis.] 

3.  CiudAE,  is  plarad  by  Stcphanns  (t.  v.  'A«tio- 
X' '»)  on  the  river  Pyramus  in  CiUcia,  and  the  Stadi- 
usuius  agrees  with  him.   But  Cramer  observes  {Atia 
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Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  353),  that  there  are  medals  with 
the  epigraph  Avriox*""  Twr  wpot  t«m  Sapact,  by 
which  the  same  place  is  probably  meant,  tfacmgh, 
according  to  the  medals,  it  was  on  the  Sams. 

4.  Ad  Craoum  ('AvT«ix«ia  ^1  Kfxtw*,  PtoL 
V.  8.  §  2).  Strabo  (p.  669)  mentions  a  rxK^  Cn^na 
on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  between  the  river  Selinos  and 
the  fort  and  harbour  of  Charadms.  Appian  {Mitkrid. 
c  96)  mentions  both  Cragus  and  AnticragnB  in  Ci- 
licia as  very  strong  forts;  but  there  may  be  scare 
error  here.  Beaufort  (ATaromonio,  p.  I9S)  ooc- 
jectuies  that  the  site  may  be  between  Sehxty  and 
Karadran  (the  Charadms  of  Strabo):  he  ofaeerred 
several  columns  there  "  whose  shafts  were  snele 
blocks  of  polished  red  granite."  A  aquaie  cSS,  the 
top  of  which  projects  into  the  sea,  has  been  fiicti- 
fied.  There  is  also  a  flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  rack 
leading  firom  the  landing  place  to  the  gates. 

5.  Ad  MAEAUDBtlM  ('A.  wpbs  MBtirtpr),  • 
small  city  on  the  Maeander,  in  Caria,  in  the  part 
adjacent  to  Phiygia.  There  was  a  bridge  theie. 
The  city  had  a  large  and  fertile  territory  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  which  was  noted  for  its  figs.  Tlie 
tract  was  subject  to  earthquakes.  (Strnb.  p.  630.) 
Pliny  (t.  29)  says  that  the  town  was  surratuided  1^ 
the  Orainns, — or  Mosynns,  as  some  read  the  name, 
— by  which  he  seems  to  mean  that  it  is  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  junction  of  this  small  river  with  tiie 
Maeander.  Hamilton  (^Retearcha,  4^.,  vol.  L  p. 
529)  fixes  the  paeitJon  between  4  and  5  miks  SEL  of 
Kuyiga,  "  and  near  the  month  of  the  rich  valley  of 
the  Kara  Su,  which  it  commands,  as  well  as  the 
road  to  Ghera,  the  ancient  Aphrodisias.*  The  pe^ 
mains  are  not  considerable.  They  consist  of  the 
massive  walls  of  the  Acropolis,  and  an  inner  castle  in 
a  mde  and  barbsrons  s^le,  without  any  traces  of 
Hellenic  character;  bot  there  is  a  stadinm  built  in  the 
same  style,  and  this  seems  to  show  the  antiqmtT  of 
both  East  ol  the  acropolis  there  are  many  remains 
of  arches,  vaults,  and  substructions  of  boildingps. 
There  is  also  the  site  rf  a  small  theatre.  (Comp. 
Fellows,  Disooveriet  in  Lycia,  p.  27.) 

Pliny  says  that  Antiocheia  is  where  the  towns 
Seminethoe  (if  the  reading  is  right)  and  Cianaw 
were.  Cranaoe  is  ui  appropriate  name  far  the  site 
of  Antiocheia.  Stcphanns  (a.  v.  'A»Tiox«a)  says 
that  the  original  name  of  the  place  was  Pytbaptdis, 
and  that  Antiochus  son  (^  Seleucus  built  a  town 
here,  which  he  named  Antiocheia,  after  his  mother 
Antiochis.  The  consnl  Cn.  Manlius  encamped  at 
Antiocheia  (e.a  189)  oa  his  march  against  the 
Galatae  (Liv.  xxxviiL  1 3).  This  dty  was  the  birth- 
place of  Diotrephes,  a  distinguished  sophist,  whwe 
pupil  Hybreas  was  the  greatest  rhetorician  of  Strabo's 
time.  There  are  numerous  medals  of  this  town  of 
the  imperial  period. 

6.  Maboiaka  ('a.  KafyiiyTi),  a  dty  on  both 
ddes  of  the  river  Margns,  in  Margiana.  (Pliny.  vL 
16  ;  Strab.p.  516.)  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Alexander,  but  his  dty  having  been  destroyed  by 
the  barbarians,  Antiochus  L  Soter  restored  it,  antl 
gave  to  it  bis  own  name.  It  lay  in  a  fertile  plain 
surrounded  by  deserts;  and,  to  defend  it  against  the 
barbarians,  Ajitiochus  surrounded  the  plain  with  a 
wall  1 500  stadia  in  drcuit  (Strabo).  Pliny,  who 
seems  to  have  referred  to  the  same  sources  as  Strabo, 
and  perhaps  to  others  also,  states  that  the  region  is 
of  great  fertility,  and  surrounded  by  monntams ;  ami 
he  makes  the  cirenit  1500  stadia,  but  omits  to  men- 
tion this  great  wall,  which  is  probably  a  fiction. 
The  city  was  70  stadia  in  circuit.    The  river  which 
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Simi  betmes  the  two  parts  of  tbe  town  was  used 
&r  iRigatiuL  Piiny  adds  that  the  aoldiera  of  Cres- 
rai,wlMDiOTi)da  took  priaoDen  (Pint.  CWu*.  c.  31), 
inn  aettkd  lien:  The  pboe  appean  to  be  Merv, 
OD  the  Mirsh-amb,  the  aodent  Hugos,  where  there 
are  nmaiiia  of  an  old  town.  Men  Uea  nearlj  doe 
Ki&ofHaat. 

7.PlsiDiABC^^xpiTTpnwcJif,'A.T?ini»-iS/ar, 
AtL  Afoil.  sii.  14),  was  otasted  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  mMmtain  boundary  between  Phrjrgiaaod  Pisidia. 
Smbe  (p.  577)  {dans  Philomelinm  on  the  north 
iide  (f  this  nuge  and  dose  to  it,  and  Antkcheia  on 
the  snth.  AbMtr  correspoads  to  Phikxneliam 
ai  YabiiUck  to  Antiocheia.  "  Tbe  distance  from 
YMttck  to  Atthdir  is  nx  boors  over  the  moan- 
tains,  Abkekr  \*ia%  exactly  offjoUi.''  (Hamilton, 
&anrci«,^,nLLp.473,'  Anmdell,  iMworerisf, 
^  ToL  I  p.  381.)  Strabo  describes  Philomelinm 
» beiiig  m  a  plain,  and  Antiocheia  on  a  small  emi- 
Dffit  •  and  this  description  exactly  snits  AkJithr 
tuiYtUbaldi. 

Anmddl  £nt  described  the  remains  of  AnUocbeia, 
vhidi  sie  uimMTOiia.  He  mentions  a  large  building 
dOBtruded  of  pndig^ons  stooesjof  which  tbe  gronnd- 
pla  ad  tbe  drcnlsr  end  for  the  bema  were  remaih- 
iv.  Be  so^ioses  this  to  bare  been  a  chnrcfa. 
liiae  an  tin  ruins  of  a  wall ;  and  twenty  perfect 
ocbeaiif  an  aqueduct,  tbe  stones  of  which  are  wilh- 
nt  caneBt,  and  of  the  same  large  dimensions  as  those 
in  the  wall  Then  an  also  the  remains  of  a  temple 
<f  Oioi;Bis,  and  of  a  siDall  theatre.  Another  con- 
anctiaD  is  cot  in  tbe  rock  in  a  aemidrenlar  form, 
m  tk  centre  ef  which  a  mass  of  rock  has  been  left, 
vIkIi  is  hdWed  oot  into  a  square  chamber. 
Usaes  d  highly  finisbed  marble  cornices,  with 
smnl  Inken  fioted  columns,  are  spread  sb<nt  the 
bSov.  This  place  may  hare  been  the  adytum  of 
stoDple,  as  the  remains  of  a  portico  are  seen  in 
bn ;  sod  it  has  been  ctmjectured  that  if  the  edi- 
&>  ns  a  temple,  it  may  be  that  of  Men  Arcaans, 
<iB  via  voishi^ied  at  Antioch.  The  temj^  had 
■lira.  Hamilton  coped  serend  inscriptioiH,  all 
latiaeitcft  oos.  The  site  of  this  dty  is  now  clearly 
<letemined  by  the  TeiificatkD  of  tbe  descriptiOD  tii 
Stain,  and  this  bet  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
^mUge  (f  the  geography  of  Asia  Minor. 

Anljni-hoa  is  sud  to  tune  been  fotmded  by  a 
ealcBj  film  Uagnesia,  on  the  Haeander.  (Stmba) 
Tk  iaam,  says  Strabo,  "  released  it  &om  the 
iagS  It  the  time  when  they  gave  the  rest  of  Asia, 
*ilhiB  Tains,  to  Eumenes."  Tbe  kings  are  the 
^fmu  longs.  Af^  Antiochus  UI.  was  defeated 
by  the  Bemuis  at  Magnesia,  b.  c.  190,  they  en- 
higed  the  dominions  ei  Eumenes  II.  king  of  Perga- 
Boa,  aad  Antioch  was  included  in  the  grant  It 
afierwaids  came  into  the  poseession  of  the  Komans, 
and  was  made  a  odeny,  trith  the  title  ef  Caesaiea 
(F&n.  T,  4),  a  name  which  was  given  it  apparently 
Eariy  ia  the  imperial  period.  Hamilton  found  an 
"^I^ion  with  the  words  axtiocheas  caesakb, 
tbe  rest  being  efiaced ;  and  there  is  the  same  evi- 
lieate  as  coins.  The  name  of  the  god  uxs.  or 
'■*™»  also  appears  on  coins  of  Antioch. 

Tbe  BMst  meenorable  event  in  the  history  of  An- 
tioeh  i>  tbe  visit  of  Paul  and  Barnabas.  The  idace 
tin  contained  a  large  number  of  Jews.  The 
P'^'hiiig  of  Panl  produced  a  great  eSect  upon  the 
(imb,  but  the  Jews  raised  a  persecution  against 
tbe  Apostles,  and  expelled  than  from  the  town. 
Tbej.bowerer,  pad  it  a  second  viat  {Actt,  xiv.  21), 
•n'  taifinned  the  disciples. 
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Antioch  was  the  capital  of  the  Boman  province 
Pisidia,  and  had  tbe  Jns  Italicum.  (Pauloa,  Dig. 
50.  tit.  15.  s.  8.) 

8.'  Ad  TAVBinc  ('A.  itf)>s  To^),  is  emunerated 
by  Stephanas  (s, «.  'Aanri^x"")  omong  tbe  dtiei  of 
this  name  (M  rf  Tolipy  it  VJiiifuemrf).  It  is 
also  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  10.  §  10).  There 
seems  no  sufficient  evidence  for  fixing  its  positicm. 
Some  geogra{Jieni  {dace  it  at  ^mtoi,  aboat  70  mUes 
N.  by  K  tnm  Aleppo.  [G.  L.] 

AMTIPATRIA  or  -EA,  a  town  of  Illyrioum 
situated  c«  the  right  bank  of  the  Apsns,  in  a  narrow 
pass.  (Liv.  xxxt  27;  Leake,  Norther*  Grtece, 
voLi.  p.361.) 

ANTIPATBIS  (^Arrnvrpit :  £A.  'AjTixarpt- 
Ti)s),a  city  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  named  after 
his  &ither  Antipater.  It  was  situated  in  a  well- 
watered  and  richly-wooded  plain  named  Caphar- 
saba  (Kcu^afxrcWa,aI.  XaSap^dfa,  Joseph.  ^1  at.  xvi.S. 
§S),  so  called  fixm  a  more  ancient  town,  whose  site 
the  newdty  occupied.  (lb.  xiii.  15.  §1.)  Astream 
ran  roond  the  city.  Alexander  Jaimaeus,  when 
threatened  with  an  invasiiHi  by  Antiochns  (Diimysas), 
drew  a  deep  trench  between  this  place,  which  was 
situated  near  the  mountains,  and  the  sea  at  Joppa, 
a  distance  of  120  stadia.  The  ditch  was  fortified  with 
a  wall  and  towers  of  wood,  which  were  taken  and 
burnt  by  Antiocbus,  and  the  trench  was  filled  up. 
(A.AL  4.  §7;  comp../ln(.  xiiL  15.  §  1.)  It  lay  on 
the  road  between  Caesareia  and  Jerusalem.  (£.  J. 
u,  19.  §  1.)  Here  it  was  that  the  escort  of  Hoplites, 
who  had  accompanied  St.  Paul  on  his  nocturnal 
jonme?  baa  Jerusalem,  kft  him  to  proceed  with 
the  horsemen  to  Caesareia.  (,Act»,  xxiii.  31.)  Its 
ancient  name  and  site  is  still  preserved  by  a  Muslim 
village  of  considerable  size,  built  entirely  of  mud,  on 
a  slight  circular  eminence  near  the  western  hills  of 
the  coast  of  Palestine,  about  three  hours  north  of 
Jafiik  No  ruins,  nor  indeed  the  least  vestige  of 
antiquity,  is  to  be  discovered.  The  water,  too,  has 
entirely  dis^peared.  (Mr.  Eli  Smith,  tn  Btblio- 
theca  Sacra,  1843,  p.  493.)  [G.  W.] 

ANTIPHELLUS('A»t1^AAo»:  Eth. 'ArruiitX- 
A(n)s  and'Ayri^sAAefnit:  AtUephdo  or  Andifito), 
a  town  of  Lycia,  on  the  south  coast,  at  the  botd  of 
a  bay.  An  inscription  coped  by  Fellows  at  this 
place,  contains  the  ethnic  name  ANTI*£AA£ITOT 
(Suemeriei  m  Lgcia,  p.  186).  The  little  theatre 
of  Antiphellns  is  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
the  ptoeceninm.  Fellows  gives  a  page  of  drawings 
of  specimens  of  ends  rf  sarcophagi,  pediments,  and 
doors  of  tombs.  Strabo  (p.  666)  incorrectly  places 
Antiphellos  among  the  inland  towns.  Beaufort 
(JTanuaanui,  p.  13)  gives  the  name  of  Vathif  to 
the  bay  at  the  head  of  which  Antiphellns  stands, 
and  he  was  the  discoverer  of  this  ancient  site 
There  is  a  ground-plan  of  Antiphelins  in  Spratt's 
Lyda.  There  are  coins  of  Antiphellas  of  the  im- 
perial period,  with  the  epgraph  'AiTuftWtcTtm 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  this  place. 

Prellcs  (4(AAa;)  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  with 
Antiphellns.  Fellows  places  the  »te  of  Fbellus 
near  a  village  called  Saaret,  WNW.  of  Antiphellus, 
and  separated  firom  it  by  mountains.  He  found  on 
a  summit  the  remains  of  a  town,  and  inscriptions 
in  Greek  characters,  but  too  much  defitced  to  be 
legible.  Spratt  (.Lycia,  vol.  i.  p.  66)  places  tbe 
Pyrrha  of  Pliny  (v.  27)  at  Saaret,  and  this  position 
agrees  better  with  Pliny's  words  :  "  Antiphelloa 
quae  quondam  Habeasus;  atqne  in  receesn  Phellns; 
ddnde  Pyrrha  itemque  Xanthus,"  &C.    It  is  mors 
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consistent  with  this  passage  to  look  ior  PheUns 
north  of  Antiphellns,  thaa  in  any  other  direction; 
and  the  ruins  at  TtJuMhoorbj/e,  imth  of  Antiphel- 
lus,  on  the  spar  of  a  mountain  called  FtUerdagh, 
seem  to  be  those  of  PheUns.  These  ruins,  vbich 
are  not  those  of  a  Urge  town,  are  described  in 
Spratt's  Lyeia.  [G.  L.] 

ANTIFHRAE  (^'hvrUtfai,  StrJ).  xrii.  p.  799; 
'tiniifipa,  Steph.B.,PtoL;'A>^i^,Hierocl.p.734: 
Eth.  'Arruppeuot),  a  small  inland  town  of  the  Libjrae 
Nomos,  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  a  little  W.  of 
Alexandria,  celebrated  for  its  poor  "  Libyan  wine," 
wliich  was  drunk  by  the  lower  classes  of  Alexandria 
mixed  with  sea-water,  and  which  seems  to  hare 
been  an  inferior  description  of  the  "  Maieotic  wine  " 
of  Virgil  and  Horace  {Georg.  ii.  91,  Carm.  i.37.I4; 
comp.  Ath.  i.  p.  33,  Lncan.  x.  160).        [P.  S.] 

AKri'POLIS  QAyrlmKu:  Elk.  AntipoUtanos: 
Amiba),  a  town  in  Gallia  Nathonensis.  D'Aniille 
(^Notice,  &c.)  observes  that  he  belieres  that  this 
town  has  preserved  the  name  nf  AntSxml  in  the 
ProTen9al  idiran.  It  was  founded  by  the  Greeks  of 
Massalia  {MarttUU)  in  the  country  of  the  Dedates; 
and  it  was  one  of  the  settlements  which  Massalia 
established  with  a  view  of  checking  the  Salyes  and 
the  Ligurians  of  the  Alps.  (Stiab.  p.  180.)  It 
was  on  the  maritime  Roman  road  which  ran  along 
this  coast.  Antibes  is  on  the  sea,  on  the  east  side 
of  a  small  peninsula  a  few  miles  W.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Yarns  (  Var).  It  contains  the  remains  of  a 
theatre,  and  of  some  Roman  coDstmctions. 

Strsbo  states  (p.  184),  that  though  Antipolis  was 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  it  was  released  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  Massalia,  and  reckoned  among  the 
Italian  towns,  while  Nicaea,  which  was  east  ojf  the 
Var  and  in  Italy,  still  remained  a  dependency  of 
Massalia.  Tacitus  (^Hiit.  ii.  15)  calls  it  a  muni- 
dpiom  of  Narbonensis  Gallia,  which  gives  us  no 
exact  information.  Pliny  (iii.  4)  calls  it  "  op- 
pdum  Latinnm,"  by  which  he  means  that  it  had 
the  Jus  Latium  or  Latinitas ;  but  the  passage  in 
Strabo  has  no  precise  meaning,  unless  we  suppose 
that  Antipolis  had  the  Jus  Italicum.  Antipolis, 
however,  is  not  mentioned  with  the  two  Gallic  dties, 
Lngdunum  and  Yienna  (Dig.  SO.  tit.  15.  s.  8), 
which  were  Juris  Italici;  and  we  may  perhaps, 
though  with  some  hesitation,  take  the  statement  of 
Pliny  in  preference  to  that  of  Strabo. 

There  are  coins  of  Antipolis.  It  seems  to  have ' 
had  some  tunny  fisheries,  and  to  have  prepared  a 
pickle  (muria)  for  fish.  (Plin.  zxxL  8 ;  Martial, 
xiii.  103.)  [G.  L.] 

ANTIQUATSIA  (Ant  lUn.  p.  412:  Antequera), 
a  munidpinm  of  Hisponia  Baetica.  Its  name  oc- 
curs in  tlie  form  Anticaria  in  inscriptions,  and 
there  is  a  coin  with  the  legend  astik.,  the  reference 
of  which  to  this  place  Eckhel  considers  very  doubt- 
Ail.  (Mnratori,  p.  1026,  nos.  3,  4;  Florez,  Med. 
de  Esp.voL  ii.  p.  633;  Eckhel,  voL  i.  p.  14;  Basche, 
».  V.  AOTIK.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTITIKHIUM.     [Achaia,  p.  13,  a.] 

ANTISSA  ('An-urffo:  Eth.  'Arrtaaaios'),  a  city 
of  the  island  Lesbos,  near  to  Cape  Sigrium,  the 
western  point  of  Lesbos  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.  'Aoruraa, 
following  Strabo,  p.  618).  The  phtce  bad  a  harbour. 
The  ruins  found  by  Pococke  at  Calat  Ltmneonai, 
a  little  NE.  of  cay  e  Sigri,  may  be  those  of  Antissa. 
This  place  was  the  bith-place  of  Terpander,  who 
is  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  seven-stringed  lyre, 
Antl-iea  joined  the  Mytilenaeans  in  their  revolt 
from  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  b.  c.  428, 


ANTIUIL 
and  successfolly  defended  itself  against  tlw  Uo- 
thymnaeans  who  attacked  it;  but  after  Mytikai 
had  been  compelled  to  suntnder  to  the  AthcniaiB, 
Antissa  was  recovered  by  them  also  (Thuc  i!L  If, 
28).  Antissa  was  destroyed  by  the  Bonums  after 
the  conquest  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia  (b.  r. 
168),  because  the  Antissaeans  had  received  in  their 
pmt  and  given  supplies  to  Antoior,  the  admiral  i.f 
Perseus.  The  people  were  removed  to  Metbymoa. 
(Liv.  xlv.  31 ;  Plin.  v.  31.) 

Myniliu  (quoted  by  Strabo,  p.  60)  says,  that 
Antissa  was  once  an  island,  and  at  that  time  Lcsbn 
was  called  Issa ;  so  that  Antissa  was  named  li],e 
many  other  places,  Antiparos,  Antiphellna,  act 
otfaen,  with  reference  to  the  name  of  an  of^nfthe 
place.  Pliny  (ii.  89)  places  Antissa  anton^  the 
Unds  rescued  from  the  sea,  and  joined  to  the  main- 
land; and  Ovid  (Met.  it.  287),  where  he  is  speak- 
ing of  the  changes  which  the  earth's  surface  has 
undergone,  tells  the  same  stoiy.  In  another  passage 
(v.  31),  where  he  enumerates  the  ancient  naznos  d 
Lesbos,  Pliny  mentions  Lasia,  bnt  not  Issa.  Lasia, 
however,  may  be  a  corrupt  word.  Stepbazms  (<.  r. 
'Iirira)  makes  Issa  a  city  of  Lesbos.  It  is  possilM, 
then,  that  Antissa,  when  it  was  an  island,  may 
have  had  its  name  from  a  place  on  the  mainland  if 
Lesbos  opposite  to  it,  and  called  Issa.        [G.  L.] 

ANTITAUBUS.    [Taubos.] 

A'NTIUM  C^mior,  Strab.  Dkm.  HaL  &c.:  ktir 
Greek  writers  have  'Ariior,  Procop.  Phikstr. : 
Eth.  Antias,  -Stis),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
powerfol  dties  of  Latium,  sittuted  aa  a  pmuuulctr 
or  pnjecting  angle  of  the  sea-coast,  at  the  diataiK« 
of  260  stadia  fkim  Ostia  (Strab.  t.  p.  232),  and 
38  miles  from  Rome.  It  is  still  called  Ptnio 
SAfoo.  Tradition  ascribed  its  foundation,  in  con- 
mon  with  that  of  Ardea  and  Tusculnm,  to  a  s« 
of  Ulysses  and  Circe  (Xenag.  ap.  INon.  HaL  L  72; 
Steph.  B.  *.  v.),  while  others  referred  it  to  Ascanias 
(Solin.  2.  §  16).  It  seems  probable  that  it  was  one 
of  those  Latin  cities  in  which  the  PeUsjrian  demest 
preponderated,  and  that  it  owed  its  origin  to  that 
people.  (Niebnhr,  voL  L  p.  44.)  In  canseqiiecce 
of  its  advantageous  maritime  positioo  the  inhatst- 
ants  seem  early  to  have  devoted  themselves  to 
commerce  as  well  as  {urscy,  and  continued  down 
to  a  late  period  to  share  in  the  piratical  ptadices 
of  their  kindred  dties  on  the  coast  of  Etnuia. 
(Strab.  I.  ci)  It  seems  doubtful  whether,  in  aariy 
times,  it  belonged  to  the  Latin  League;  Diooysim 
represents  it  as  first  joining  that  confederacy  under 
Tarquinius  Superbna  (Dion.  HaL  iv.  49),  bnt  ha 
is  cerliinly  mistaken  in  representing  it  as  tbca 
already  a  Volsdan  city.  (See  Niebuhr,  toL  iu  p. 
108.)  And  though  we  find  its  name  in  the  treaty 
concloded  by  the  Romans  with  Carthage  amoog  tlw 
Latin  dties  which  were  subject  to  or  depeodect 
upon  Some  (Pol.  iiL  22),  it  does  not  appear  ia 
the  list  given  by  Dionysias  of  the  thirty  towns 
which,  in  B.  c.  493,  constituted  the  Latin  League. 
(Dion.  HaL  T.  61.)  That  author,  however,  nyn- 
sents  it  as  sending  assistance  to  the  Latins  tiefan 
the  battle  of  Begillus  (vi.  3),  and  it  was  probably 
at  that  time  still  a  Latin  dty.  But  within  a  few 
years  afterwards  it  most  have  fallen  mto  the  hands 
of  the  Volscians,  as  we  find  it  henceforth  taking 
an  active  part  in  their  wars  against  the  Latins  and 
Bomans,  imtil  in  the  year  B.C.  468  it  was  taken 
by  the  hitter,  who  sought  to  secnre  it  by  seuding 
thither  a  colony.  (Liv.  ii.  33, 63, 65,  iii  1;  Dioa. 
Hal.  vi.  92,  ix.  58,  59;  Niebuhr,  vd.  ii  pp.246—, 
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S-tS.)  AiewTctnaftcmrds,  howeTn'(B.c.4S9), 
Autiuznigammroltad;  and  thoaghitia  npresented 
by  the  umilistt  u  hanng  been  leoonqnered,  this 
appears  to  be  a  fiction,  and  ve  find  it  from  hence- 
Swaid  enjojisg  conplcte  independoice  for  near 
120  yean,  daiing  wluch  period  it  row  to  gnat 
epaknee  and  power,  and  came  to  be  ngaided  as  the 
dnef  atf  of  the  VolMtaiia.  (Lir.  iii  4,  5, 33; 
}ueiMilar,  ind.  iL  p|L  254, 255.)  During  the  former 
put  of  thio  period  it  ccotinned  on  friendly  terms 
with  Bome;  but  in  b.  c  406,  we  find  it,  for  a  short 
tisie,  jflisng  with  the  other  Volacian  cities  in  their 
hostiHiia :  and  after  the  invasion  of  the  Gaols,  the 
AntMtans  took  the  lead  in  declaring  war  against 
the  Bcaimw,  which  they  waged  almost  without 
inteimissiai  fai  13  years  (b.  c.  386 — 374),  until 
Kpeated  defeats  at  length  compelled  them  to  sue 
ibr  peace.  (Lir.  n.  59,  n.  6 — 33 ;  Niebnhr,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  465,  583 — 593.)  Notwithstanding  this  leasoi, 
they  again  provoked  the  hostility  of  Borne  in  b.  c. 
348,  bjf  sending  a  colony  to  Satricum;  and  in  the 
gnat  Latin  War  (b.c.  340 — 338)  they  ooce  more 
to^  the  lead  of  the  Voladans,  in  uniting  their  arms 
with  duse  of  the  Latins  and  their  allies,  and  shared 
in  their  ikifeats  at  Pedum  and  Astnra.  Their  de- 
feetiao  was  severely  punished;  they  were  deprived 
of  all  their  ships  of  war  (the  beaks  of  which  served 
to  adorn  the  Kostra  at  Borne),  and  prohibited  from 
aU  naritime  commefce,  while  a  Boman  colony  was 
mt  to  gairiHO  their  town.  (Liv.  vil  27,  viii.  1, 
13—14;  Niebnhr,  voLiiL  p.l28,  140—144.) 

Fnm  this  time  Antrum  figtrres  only  in  history  as 
toe  of  the  maritime  colomes  of  Bome  (Liv.  xzvii. 
38,  ocsri.  3);  bat  Strabo  statee,  that  Uia  inhabit- 
nl>  did  not  discootinue  their  piratical  habits  even 
after  they  had  become  subject  to  Bome,  and  that 
AkisDier  the  Great,  and  Demetrius  (Poliorcetes), 
tannsiTdy  sent  embassies  to  complain  of  their 
dtpRdatiaia.     (Stnb.  v.  p.  232.)     It  was  taken  by 
IbiiiB  dming  tiie  civil  wars  (AjqnarL  £.  C.  i.  69); 
•ad  ssfetd  severely  from  the  ravages  of  his  fol- 
WcB  (Liv.  £pit.  Ixzx.),  but  appears  to  have 
^n^y  lecuvered,  and  became,  during  the  latter 
itjt  cf  the  BepoUic,  as  well  as  imder  the  Roman 
tofat,  a  bvoorite  place  cf  resort  with  wealthy 
Bnans,  who  adorned  both  the  town  and  its  neigh- 
Vssbood  with  sploidid  villas.    (Strab.il  e.)  Among 
ttkns,  Ckao  had  a  villa  h«je,  to  which  he  le- 
perialfy  aUndea.     (_Ad  Att-n.  l,7,U,&c)    Mor 
WM  it  las  in  tnoar  with  the  emperors  therriselves; 
it  was  here  that  Aogtrstns  first  received  tram  the 
psfle  the  title  of  "  Pater  Patriae  "  (Suet  yltf$>.  58) ; 
it  WM  ako  the  Urth-idace  of  Caligula  (Id.  CaL  8), 
■  «d  as  of  Nero,  who,  in  ctarsequence,  regarded 
it  with  especial  ftvour;  and  not  ardy  enlarged  and 
lemified  the   imperial  viDa,  but  established  at 
Asliiim  a  colony  of  veterans  of  the  pnetorian  guard, 
ad  nmtnicted  there  a  new  and  sjtodid  port,  the 
nuJas  of  which  an  still  visible.    (Id.  t/er.  6.  9 ; 
Tse.  Am.  xhr.  27,  xv.  23.)     It  was  at  Antinm, 
•ho,  that  he  received  the  tidings  of  the  great  con- 
bpafiin  of  Bome.     (lUd.  xv.  39.)     Later  em- 
fma  ontinned  to  retard  it  with  eqrral  favour;  it 
was  iidditni  to  Antoninos  Pius  for  the  aqueduct,  of 
>i>>di  nae  portions  still  remain,  and  Sep&nius 
Smm  added  largely  to  the  buildings  of  the  im- 
I»l  nuknee.    (Capitd.  AnL  Piv,  8;  Philoetr. 
^  ^foJl.  viii.  2a)     The  popnlaticn  and  import- 
's'* cf  the  town  appear,  however,  to  have  declined; 
ud  thoogfa  wc  learn  Uiat  its  port  was  still  ser- 
^ittaUe  ia  a.  D.  537  (Procopi.  B.  G.  i.  26),  we  find 
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no  Bobeequent  metrtian  of  it;  and  during  the  middle 
ages  it  appears  to  have  been  wholly  deserted,  the 
few  inhabitants  having  established  themselves  at 
Nettano.  The  attempts  made  by  Irmocent  XII. 
and  subsequent  popes  to  restore  the  port,  though 
attended  with  very  imperfect  success,  have  again 
attracted  a  small  populatioi  to  the  spot,  and  the 
modem  village  of  Porto  d'Amo  contains  about  500 
inhabitants. 

Antium  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Fortune, 
alluded  to  by  Horace  {0  Diva  gratmn  qm»  rtgii 
Antiam,  Hot.  Cam.  L  35  ;  Tac.  Atm.  iii.  71), 
which  was  am  of  the  wealthiest  in  Latiom,  on 
which  acconnt  its  treasures  were  hud  under  con- 
tribution by  Octavian  in  the  war  against  L.  An- 
tonius  in  B.  c.  41  (Appian.  B.  C.  v.  24),  as  well  as 
for  one  of  Aesculapius,  where  the  god  was  said  to 
have  landed  on  his  way  &om  Epidaurus  to  Borne 
(VaL  Max.  L  8.  §  2;  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  718).  The 
neighbouring  small  town  of  Nettuno  probably  derives 
its  name  fxan  a  temple  of  Keptnne,  snch  as  would 
naturally  belong  to  a  dty  so  much  devoted  to  mari- 
time pursuits.  The  same  place  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ceko,  which, 
as  we  learn  from  Livy  and  Dionysius,  served  as  the 
naval  station  ai>d  arsenal  uf  Antinm  (Liv.  ii.  63 ; 
Dion.  HaL  ix.  66.)  Besides  this,  several  other  towns, 
as  Longula,  PoUnsca,  and  Satricum,  were  dependent 
upon  Antium  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  power. 

The  only  remains  of  the  ancient  Latin  or  Volsdan 
city  are  some  trifling  fragments  of  its  walls;  it  ap- 
pears to  have  occupied  the  hill  a  little  to  the  N.  of 
the  modem  town,  and  a  short  distanoe  from  the  sea. 
The  extensive  mins  which  t/^iia  the  ancient  port, 
and  extend  along  the  sea-coast  for  a  considerable 
distance  on  each  side  of  the  promontory,  are  wholly 
of  Boman  date,  and  belong  either  to  the  imperial 
villa,  or  to  those  of  private  individuals.  The  greater 
part  of  those  irrmiediately  adjoining  the  outer  mole 
may  be  referred,  from  the  style  of  their  construction, 
to  the  reign  of  Mero,  and  evidently  formed  part  of 
his  palace.  Excavations  which  have  been  made, 
fium  time  to  tune,  among  these  ruins,  have  brought 
to  light  numerous  works  of  art  of  the  first  order, 
of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  the  statue  of  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  and  that  anomonly  known  as  the 
Fighting  Ghdiator.  (Mibby,  Dixtomi  di  Roma, 
vcd.  L  pw  187.)  The  remiuns  of  the  port  constracted 
by  Nero,  which  are  extensive  and  well  preserved, 
prove  that  it  was  wholly  artifidal,  and  formed  by 
two  moles,  the  one  projecting  inunediately  fitxn  the 
extremity  of  the  promontory,  the  other  opposite  to 
it,  enclosing  between  them  a  basin  of  not  less  than 
two  miles  in  drcnmienince.  Great  part  of  this  is 
now  filled  with  sand,  but  its  circuit  may  still  be 
readily  traced.  Previous  to  the  construction  of  this 
great  work,  Antinm  could  have  had  no  regular  port 
(Strabo  expressly  tells  us  that  it  had  none),  and 
notwithstanding  its  maritime  greatness,  was  pro- 
bably content  with  the  beach  below  the  town,  which 
was  partially  sheltered  by  the  projecting  headland 
on  the  W.  The  mms  still  visible  at  Antium  are 
fully  described  by  Nibby  (^Dintomi  di  Soma,  vol.  i. 
p.  181 — 197);  of  the  numerous  inscriptions  which 
have  been  foimd  there,  the  most  important  are  given 
by  Orelli  (Nos.  2273,  2648,  3180),  and  by  Nibby 
(i.  c).  Among  them  is  a  valuable  fragment  of  an 
ancient  calendar,  which  has  been  repeatedly  pub- 
lished: for  the  first  time  by  Volpi  (^Tabula  AiUia- 
(mo,  4to.  Bomae,  1726),  and  by  Orelli  (vol.  ii 
pp.394— 405.) 
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Q.  Valerius,  the  Boman  annalist,  was  a  native  of 
Antiuxn,  from  whence  he  derived  the  sumame  of 
Antias,  bj  which  he  is  oomnwoly  known.  [£.ILB.] 

ANTIVESTAEUM.    [Bbixkbicm.] 

ANTONA.    [AuroHA.] 

ANTONI'NI  VALLUM.    [Botaotcia.] 

ANTONINOTOLIS.    [CoirsTAimA,  or  CoH- 

eTAKTIMA.] 

ANTRON  CA"^?^*!  Horn.  Stnib.;  'fiyrp&m, 
Dem.:  Elh.  'tunpimos:  Fani),  a  town  of  Thessaly 
In  the  district  Phthiotis,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Maliac  gulf,  and  opposite  Orens  in  Enboea.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (iL  697)  as  one  of  the  cities 
of  ProtesOaos,  and  also  in  the  Homeric  hjnm  to 
Demeter  (489)  as  onder  the  potection  of  that  god- 
dess. It  was  pnrchased  by  Philip  of  Mscedon,  and 
was  taken  by  the  Ramans  in  their  war  with  Perseos. 
(Dem.  PhiL  ir.  p.  133,  Reiskc;  Lir.  xlii.  42,  67.) 
It  probably  owed  its  long  existence  to  the  composition 
of  its  rocks,  which  famished  some  of  the  best  mill- 
stones in  Greece;  hence  the  epithet  of  rrr/rffis  given 
to  it  in  the  hymn  to  Demeter  ({.  c).  Off  Antron 
was  a  sunken  rock  (tpiia  S^aAoc)  allied  the  'Oyot 
'Ayrpivos,  or  mill-stime  of  Antron.  (Strab.  p.  435; 
Steph.  B.  «.  r. ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  MiiAq;  Enstath,  ro  11. 
L  c;  Leake,  JVorttem  Greeea,  toI.  it.  p.  349.) 

ANTUNNACUM  {Andernach),  a  Roman  poet  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Shine,  in  the  territory  of  the  Ubii. 
[Tbeviri.]  It  is  placed  in  the  Itineraries,  on  the 
road  that  ran  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river ;  and 
it  is  also  placed  by  Ammianns  Harcellinus  (xviii.  3) 
between  Bonna  {Bonn)  and  Bingimn  {Bingrri),  in 
his  list  of  the  seven  towns  on  the  Rhine,  which  Ja- 
lianos  repaired  daring  his  government  of  Gaol. 
Antnnnacnra  had  been  damaged  or  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  Germans,  with  other  towns  on  this  bank  of 
the  Bhme.  Antnnnacnm  is  proved  by  inscriptions 
to  have  been,  at  one  time,  the  qnarten  of  the  Legio 
X.  Gemina;  and  the  transition  to  tlie  modem 
appellation  appears  from  its  name  "  Antecnacha," 
in  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna.  (Fofbiger,  J^omihicA 
der  altm  Geog.  vol.  iii.  p.  155, 248.) 

The  wooden  bridge  which  Caesar  constrncted 
(b.c  55)  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  his  troops 
across  the  Rhine  into  Germany,  was  probably  be- 
tween Andemadt  and  Coblenx,  and  perhaps  nearer 
Andamach.  The  passages  of  Caesar  from  which 
we  mnst  attempt  to  determine  the  position  of  his 
bridge,  for  he  gives  no  names  of  places  to  guide  us, 
are :  —  S.  C.  iv.  1 5,  &e.,  vi.  8,  35.  [G.  L.] 

ANXANUM  or  ANXACAvJaroi-:  jB«A.Anxanus, 
Plin. ;  Anzas,  -itis,  Anxianos,  Inscrr.)  I .  A  city  of 
the  Krentani,  sitnated  on  a  hill  about  S  miles  from  the 
Adriatic,  and  8  fixmi  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sagms 
or  Sattgro.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  history,  bat  is 
noticed  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  among  the  cities 
of  the  Frentani;  and  from  numerous  inscriptions 
which  have  been  discovered  on  the  site,  it  appeaiB  to 
have  been  a  municipal  town  of  considerable  import- 
ance. Its  territory  appears  to  have  been  assigned 
to  military  coltmists  by  Jalins  Caesar,  but  it  did 
not  retain  the  rank  o(  a  colony.  (Plin.  iii.  12. 
8.17;  PtoLiii.  1.  §65;  Lib.  Colon. p.  259;  Zumpt, 
de  CoUm,  p.  307.)  The  name  is  retained  by  the 
modem  city  of  Laotdano  (the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
and  one  of  the  most  populous  and  flonrishing  places 
in  this  part  of  Italy),  but  the  original  site  rf  the 
ancient  city  appears  to  have  been  at  a  spot  called 
Jl  Caslettan,  near  the  chiurh  of  Sta.  Cfiutta,  about 
a  mile  to  the  NE.  of  the  modem  town,  where  nume- 
rous inscriptions,  as  well  as  foundations  and  vestiges 
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of  ancient  bnUdings,  have  been  discoverod.  Otb^ 
inscriptiois,  and  remains  of  an  aqoedaet,  moaaic 
pavements,  &c.,  have  also  been  fouixi  in  tbe  part  of 
the  present  city  still  called  Limdemo  Vecdtia,  wbkk 
thus  appears  to  have  been  peopled  at  least  nniler  the 
Roman  empire.  Fnan  one  of  these  inscriplaoo*  it 
would  appear  that  Anzanum  had  already  become  an 
important  emporiam  or  centre  of  trade  for  all  the 
surrounding  country,  as  it  continued  to  be  dnrinf; 
the  middle  ages,  aud  to  which  it  still  owes  its  fMesit 
importance.  (RomancIIi,  vol.  iii.  pp.  55 — 62 ;  Gios- 
tiniani,  Die.  G«ogr.  voL  ▼.  pp.  196 — S05.)  The 
Itineraries  give  the  distances  from  Anxanom  to  Or- 
tona  at  xiii.  miles  (probably  an  error  for  viil),  to 
Pallannm  zvi,  and  to  Histonium  (72  Kosto)  sxv. 
(Itin.  Ant.  p.  313;  Tab.  Pent) 

2.  A  town  of  Apulia  sitnated  on  the  ooast  of  the 
Adriatic,  between  ttipontum  and  tbe  month  of  the 
Aniidus.  The  Tab.  Pent  places  it  at  9  H.  P.  Cron 
the  former  city,  a  distance  whicli  oouicides  with  the 
Torre  di  RivoU,  where  there  are  some  ancient  re- 
mains.    (Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  204.)    [E.  H.  B.] 

ANXUR.     [Tabracika.] 

A'ONGS  CAovci),  the  name  of  some  of  the  moat 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Bocotia,  who  derived  tbeir 
origin  (tom  Aon,  a  son  of  Poseidon.  (Strmb.  p.  401, 
•eq.;Paas.ix.5.§l;  LycaphT.1209;  AnbLib.  85; 
Stepli.  B.  *.  n>.  'kmns,  Baikirfa.)  They  a]q>ear  to 
have  dwelt  chiefly  in  the  rich  plains  aboat  Th^Ms, 
a  portion  of  which  wy  called  the  Aonian  plain  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  (p.  412).  Both  by  the  Gre^ 
and  Roman  writers  Boeotia  is  frequently  called  Aonia, 
and  the  adjeetive  Aonius  is  used  as  synooymooa 
with  Boeotian.  (Callim.  Dtl.  75;  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Aen.  vi.  65;  GelL  xiv.  6.)  Hence  the  Hoses,  who 
frequented  Mt  Helicon  in  Bocotia,  arc  called  Aonides 
and  Aoniae  Sorotes.  (Or.  Mtt.  v.  333;  Jut.  m. 
58,  et  aUbi;  cf.  MUller,  Otxhomeno;  f.  184,  *«{. 
Snded.) 

AO'NIA.    [AoKKS.] 

AORNUS  (J'AopKoi  itirpa,  L  e.  the  Rode  hute- 
easible  to  birdi).  I .  In  India  intra  Gangeoi,  a  lofVr 
and  predpitoas  rock,  where  tlie  Indians  of  tlie 
country  K  of  the  Indus,  between  it  and  the  Cophen 
{CaM.),  and  particakriy  the  people  of  Badra, 
made  a  stand  against  Alexander,  B.  c  327.  (Ar- 
rian.  Andb.  iv.  28,  foil.,  Ind.  5.  §  10;  IKod.  zvii. 
85;  Curt.  viii.  11;  Strab.  xr.  p.688.)  It  is  de- 
scribed as  200  stadia  in  circnit,  and  from  11  to  16 
in  height  (nearly  7000 — 10,000  feet),  perpen- 
dicular on  aU  sides,  and  with  a  level  summit, 
abounding  in  springs,  woods,  and  cultivated  ground. 
It  seems  to  have  been  commonly  used  as  a  refhge 
in  war,  and  was  regarded  as  impregnable.  Tbe 
tradition,  that  Hercules  had  thrice  failed  to  take  it, 
inflamed  still  more  Alexander's  constant  amUtiao 
of  achieving  seeming  impossilRlities.  By  a  com- 
bination of  stratagems  and  bold  attacks,  which  are 
rebted  at  length  by  the  historians,  he  drove  tbe 
Indians  to  desert  the  post  in  a  sort  of  psnie,  and, 
setting  upon  them  in  tbeir  retreat,  destroyed  most 
of  them.  Having  celebrated  his  victory  with  sacri- 
fices, and  erected  on  the  mountain  altars  to  Hinerva 
and  Victory,  he  established  there  a  ganiacai  onder 
the  command  of  Sisicottns. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine, with  certainty,the  po- 
sition of  Aomos.  It  was  deariy  somewhere  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Indus,  in  the  angle  between  it  and  the 
Cophen  (  Cabul).  It  was  very  near  a  city  called  £m- 
bolima,  on  the  Indus,  the  name  of  which  points  to  a 
position  at  tlie  mouth  of  some  tributary  river.    This 
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tens  to  be  tin  onty  pmnA  on  which  Bitter  places 
tjnbdirai  «t  the  confluence  of  the  Cophen  anl  the 
bdos.  Bot  the  whole  cooise  of  the  namtiTe,  in 
the  Instoriaiu,  seems  dearlj  to  reqture  a  position 
lijtw  ap  the  Indns,  at  tin  month  of  the  Bmrmioo 
{or  example.  That  Acniiu  itsdf  alio  was  close  to 
tk  lodra,  is  stated  by  Diodoros,  Cortias,  and 
Sbabo;  and  diongh  the  same  would  scarcely  be 
iB&md  bxim  Aman,  he  says  nothing  podtiTely  to 
tlie  oontiaiy.  The  mistake  of  Strabo,  that  the 
l«e  of  the  nek  is  washed  by  the  Indos  new  itt 
$nnx,  is  not »  reiy  great  as  might  at  fint  sight 
tffft:  for,  in  common  with  the  other  andent 
;«^pliers,  he  underEtands  by  the  tource  of  the 
bdiB,  the  place  where  it  breaks  throogh  the  chain 
<S  Ox  Hititdaga. 

The  name  Aocims  is  an  example  of  the  aignifi- 
caix  sppellatioiu  which  the  Greeks  ware  fond  of 
Dsi^,  either  as  oormptkxis  of,  or  snhstitntes  for, 
the  latiTe  names.  In  like  manner,  Dionysias  Pe- 
resetescalls  the ffiawiijo'Aopm  (1151).  [P.S.] 
i.  A  dty  m  Baetiiana.  Anian  (iiL  29)  speaks 
of  Amos  and  Baitai  as  the  largest  cities  in  the 
tfmSij  of  the  Bactrii.  Aomns  had  an  acropolis 
{if)  in  which  Alexander  left  a  garrison  after 
tabig  the  place.  There  is  no  indication  of  its  ate, 
ooe{t  that  Alexander  took  it  before  he  reached 
O™.  [G.  L.1 

AOBSI  fAopirai:  Strab.,  Ptol.,  PKn.,  Steph.B.), 
or  .\DOBSI  (Tac.  Ann.  xii  15),  a  namennis  ai^ 
pwerfal  p«^^  both  in  Eniope  and  in  Asia. 
Ptdemy  (iil  5.  §  22)  names  the  Enropean  Aorsi 
mwif;  the  peojjes  of  Sarmatia,  between  the  Venedic 
Gilf  (SoKtc)  and  the  Khipaean  mountains  (i.  e. 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Pmssta),  and  phues  tiiem 
&  «f  the  Agathyrsi,  and  N.  cf  the  Pagyritae. 
Ik  Aoatic  Aora  he  places  in  Scythia  intra 
hosni,  <n  Uw  NE.  shore  of  the  Caspian,  between 
tbe  Aaetae,  who  dwelt  E.  of  the  month  of  the  lirer 
^  {Vciga),  and  the  Jaxartae,  who  extended  to 
the  riwr  Jaxaitea  (vi  14.  §  10).  The  latter  is 
!°;7«il  to  hare  been  the  original  position  of  the 
l»!Je,  as  Stiabo  expressly  states  (xi.  p.  506); 
tot  cf  onne  tbe  same  question  arises  as  in  the 
<>■>  <f  the  other  great  tribes  found  both  in  Eoro- 
poa  Eannatia  and  Asiatic  Scythia;  and  so  Eich- 
*>l<i  Mit  the  original  abodes  of  the  Aorsi  in  the 
8o«iaa  pnmnoe  of  Vologda,  on  the  strength  of 
^  neembbiMe  of  the  name  to  that  of  the  finniah 
"wof  the  Erie,  now  fonnd  there.  (^Geog.  d.  Catp. 
Jfeow,  ppi  358,  foil.)  Pliny  mentions  the  Enro- 
Pn  lard,  with  the  Hamaxobii,  as  tribes  of  the 
^"""tims,  in  the  general  sense  of  that  word,  in- 
d*S»g  the  "  Scythian  races  "  who  dwelt  along  the 
n.  «a«t  rf  the  Eoxine  E.  of  the  month  of  the 
I'uofae;  ud  more  specifically,  next  to  the  Getae 
C"- 12.  B.25,  li.  s.  18). 

1^  cbief  seat  of  the  Aorsi,  and  where  they  ap- 
fw  in  histoty,  was  in  the  coontry  between  the 
J™!",  tie  Emiiie,  the  Caspan,  and  the  Cancasns. 
am  Stnho  places  (xL  p.  492),  S.  of  the  nomade 
^''''•'B,  who  dwell  on  waggons,  the  Sarmatians, 
*l»  are  also  Scythians,  namely  the  Aorsi  and 
*«,  otending  to  the  S.  as  fiir  as  the  Caucasian 
""""''"iiM;  tone  of  them  being  nomades,  and 
**"  ^dfing  in  tents,  and  cultivating  the  land 
1»Mt«i  mi  fHifrfoi).  Further  on  (p.  506),  he 
JP^fa  more  particnlarly  of  the  Aorsi  and  Sirsd; 
■J  the  nwuiiiig  j,  obscured  by  errors  in  the  text. 
TJ*  ""W  seems  to  be,  as  giren  in  Grosknrd's 
™»'«'iw,  Uiat  then;  were  tribes  of  the  Aorai  and 
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tbe  Sind  on  the  E.  side  of  tbe  Pains  Maeotia 
(Sea  of  Amt),  the  former  dwelling  on  the  TanaVs, 
and  the  latter  further  to  the  S.  on  the  Achardens, 
a  river  flowing  &«n  the  Cancasns  into  the  Maeotis. 
Both  were  powerful,  for  when  Pliamaces  (the 
son  of  Mithridatea  the  Great)  held  the  kingdom  of 
BospcHns,  he  was  fnmisbed  with  20,000  horsemen 
by  Abescns,  king  of  the  Siiad,  and  with  200,000 
by  Spadines,  king  of  the  Aorsi.  Bat  both  these 
peoples  are  regafded  by  Strabo  as  only  exiles  of  the 
great  nation  of  the  katA,  who  dwelt  fiuther  to  the 
north  (rwv  inrripv,  ol  Afu^Aoptroi),  and  who  as- 
sisted Phamacea  with  a  still  greater  force.  These 
more  northern  Aorsi,  he  adds,  possessed  the  greater 
part  of  the  coast  of  the  Caspian,  and  carried  on  an 
extenrave  tnffic  in  Indian  and  Babylonian  merchan- 
dize, which  they  brought  on  camels  from  Media  and 
Armenia.  They  were  rich  and  wore  ornaments  of 
gdd. 

In  A.  D.  50,  the  Aorsi,  or,  as  Tadtus  calls  them, 
Adorn,  aided  Cotys,  king  of  Bosporus,  and  the 
BoDians  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  against  the  rebel 
Mithridatea,  who  was  assisted  by  the  Sirad.  (Tac. 
^im.  xii.  15.) 

Some  modem  writers  attempt  to  identify  the 
Aorsi  with  the  Avars,  so  celebrated  in  Byzantine 
and  medieval  history.  [P.  S.] 

AOTIS,more  rarely  AEAS  ('Amos,  'A«5oi,  "A^oj, 
Pol.  Strab.  Liv.:  ATw,  Hecat.  ap.  StnK  p.  316; 
ScyhB,  <.v.  'IXXvfMoi;  Steph.  B.  s.v.  AtEicAun';  Val. 
Max.  i.  5.  ext  2 ;  crroneonsly  called  Axins,  'Aviot 
by  Pint.  Cat*.  38,  and  Anas,  'Aj-bi,  by  Dion  Cass, 
xh.  45:  Vi6ia,  Vuitsa,  Vovutta'),  the  chief  river 
of  lUyria,  or  Ejams  Nova,  rises  in  Mount  Lacmon, 
the  nnthem  part  of  the  range  of  Mount  Pindns, 
flows  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  then  "  suddenly 
tnms  a  little  to  the  eonthward  of  west ;  and  having 
pursued  this  course  for  12  miles,  between  two 
moantains  of  extreme  steepness,  then  recovers  its 
north-western  direction,  which  it  pursues  to  the 
sea,"  mto  which  it  falls  a  little  S.  of  Apollonia. 
(Herod,  ix.  93;  Strab.,  Steph.  B.,  C.  cc;  Leake, 
liortAem  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  384.)  The  two  moun- 
tains mentioned  above  approach  very  near  each 
other,  and  form  the  celebrated  pass,  now  called  the 
Steaa  of  tie  Vii»a,  and  known  in  antiquity  by  the 
name  of  the  Fadces  AnnaoirxNSES,  from  its  vi- 
cinity to  tbe  city  of  Antigoneia.  (Fauces  ad  An- 
tigoneam,  Liv.  xxxii.  5 ;  rit  wop'  'AiTryiJyciai'  irrei^, 
P^.  ii.  5.)  Antigonda  (Ttpelim)  was  situated 
near  the  northern  entrance  of  the  pass  at  tbe  junc- 
tion of  the  Aons  with  a  river,  now  called  Dhryno, 
Drmo,  or  Dnmo.  At  the  termination  of  the  pass 
on  the  south  is  the  modem  village  of  Klimra,  a 
name  which  it  has  obviously  recdved  from  its  dtu- 
ation.  It  was  in  this  pass  that  Philip  V.,  king  of 
Macedonia,  in  vain  attempted  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  Roman  consul,  T.  Quinctins  Flamininus,  into 
Eprus.  Philip  was  encamped  with  the  main  body 
of  his  forces  on  Mount  Aeropns,  and  his  general, 
Athenagoras,  with  the  light  troops  on  Mount  As- 
naus.  (Liv.  l.  e.)  If  Philip  was  encamped  on  the 
right  barik  of  the  river,  as  there  seems  every  reason 
for  believing,  Aeropus  corresponds  to  Mount  Trebu- 
tln,  and  Asnaus  to  Mount  Nemertzika.  The  pass  is 
well  described  by  Plutarch  (FUanm.  3)  in  a  passage 
which  he  probably  borrowed  from  Polybins.  He 
compares  it  to  the  defile  of  the  Feneins  at  Tempe, 
adding  "  that  it  is  defident  in  the  beautiful  groves, 
the  verdant  forests,  the  pleasant  retreats  and  mea- 
dows which  border  the  Pendns;  bnt  in  the  lufty 
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and  jmdpitoiu  motmtuns,  in  the  proftindity  of  Uie 
narrow  finnre  between  them,  in  the  npidit;  and 
magnitude  of  the  river,  in  the  dngle  narrow  path 
along  the  bank,  the  two  places  are  exactly  alike. 
Hence  it  ia  difficult  for  an  army  to  pass  unler  any 
drcnmstances,  and  impossible  when  the  place  is 
defended  by  an  enemy."  (Qnoted  by  Leake,  Tol.  i. 
p.  389.)  It  is  tme  that  Plutarch  in  this  passage 
calls  the  river  Apsos,  but  the  Aons  is  evidently 
meant.  (Leake,  Sorthem  Greece,  voL  i.  pp.  31, 
seq.,  383,  seq.  vol  iv.  p^  116.) 

APAMEIA,  -EA,  or  -LA  (;Airiiuia:  Eth.  'Awo- 
fuii,  Apameensis,  Apwnensis,  Apwnenns,  Apameus), 
1.  (^Kiiat  eUMudik),  a  large  city  of  Syria,  situated 
inthevalley  of  the  Orontesjand  capital  rf  the  province 
of  Apamene.  (Stcph.  B.  *.  v.  ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  752 ; 
Ptol.  T.  15.  §  19;  'Festos  Avienns,  ▼.  1083;  An- 
ton. Itin. ;  Hierodes.)  It  was  fortified  and  enjaiged 
by  Selencns  Xicator,  who  gave  it  its  name  after  his 
wile  Apama  (not  his  mother,  aa  Steph.  B.  asserts ; 
comp.  Sirab.  p.  578).  In  pnrsuonce  of  his  policy 
of  "  Helleniiing "  Syria,  it  bore  the  Macedonian 
name  of  Fella.  The  fortress  (see  Groskurd's  note 
on  Stnbo,  p. 752)  was  placed  upon  a  hill;  the  wind- 
ings of  the  OronteSjWitb  the  lake  and  marshes,  gave 
it  a  peninsular  form,  whence  its  other  name  of 
Xt^mnirot.  Seleucns  had  his  commissariat  there, 
500  elephants,  with  30,000  mares,  and  300  stallions. 
The  pretender,  Tryphon  Diodotus,  made  Apomea 
the  basis  of  bis  operations.  (Strab.  (.  c.)  Josephos 
{Ant  xiv.  3.  §  2)  relates,  that  Pompeius  nBurJiing 
south  from  his  winter  quarters,  probably  at  or  near 
Antioch,  raied  the  fortress  of  Apamea.  In  the 
ie«'olt  of  Syria  under  Q.  Caecilius  Bassos,  it  held 
out  for  three  years  till  the  arrival  of  Cassins,  B.  c. 
46.  (Dion.  Ciss.  zlvii.  26 — 28;  Joseph.  S.  J.  I 
10.  §  10.) 

In  the  Crusades  it  was  still  •  flourishing  and 
important'  place  under  the  Arabic  name  of  Fdmieh, 
and  was  occupied  by  Tancred.  (Wilken,  Getch. 
<kr  Kt.  vol.  ii.  p.  474 ;  Abulfeda,  Tab.  Syr.  pp.  114, 
157.)  This  name  and  site  have  been  long  forgotten 
in  the  country.  Niebuhr  heard  that  Fdmidi  was 
now  called  KilaC  el-ifudtk.  (^Reue,  vol.  iii.  p. 
97.)  And  Bnrckhardt  (  Travel*,  p.  1 38)  found  the 
castle  of  this  name  not  far  from  the  lake  £1  Taiah; 
and  fixes  upon  it  as  the  site  of  Apamea. 

Ruins  of  a  highly  ornamental  character,  and  of 
an  enormous  extent,  are  still  standing,  the  re- 
mains, probably,  of  the  temples  of  whidi  Sozomen 
speaks  (vii.  15);  part  of  the  town  is  enclosed  In  an 
ancient  castle  situated  on  a  hill;  the  renuunder  is 
to  be  found  in  the  plain.  In  the  adjacent  lake 
are  the  celebrated  bhick  fish,  the  source  of  much 
wealth.  rE.B.  J.] 

2.  A  dty  in  Mesopotamia.  Stephanns  (a.  r. 
'AwtEftfia)  describes  Apameia  as  in  the  territory 
of  the  Meseni,  "  and  sOrronnded  by  the  Tigris,  at 
which  place,  that  is  Apameia,  or  it  may  mean,  in 
which  country,  Mesene,  the  Tigris  is  divided  ;  on 
the  right  part  there  flows  round  a  river  Sellas,  and 
on  the  left  the  Tigris,  having  the  same  name  with 
the  large  one."  It  does  not  appear  what  writer  be 
is  copying ;  bat  it  may  be  Arrian.  Pliny  (vi.  27) 
says  at  the  Tigris,  "  that  around  Apameia,  a  town 
of  Mesene,  on  this  side  of  the  Babylonian  Scleuceia, 
125  miles,  the  Tigris  being  divided  into  two  channels, 
by  one  channel  it  flows  to  the  south  and  to  Seleuceia, 
washing  all  along  Mesene;  by  the  other  channel, 
turning  to  the  north  at  the  bade  of  the  same  nation 
(Mesene),  it  divides  the  pUins  called  Caucbae:  when 
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the  waters  have  united  again,  the  river  a  caOtd 
Positigris."  There  was  a  pUce  near  Selence  all»i 
Coche  (Amm.  Marc  xxiv.  5,  and  the  notes  of  Va- 
lesius  uid  Lindebrog)  ;  and  the  site  of  Seleucm 
is  bdow  Bagdad.  These  are  the  only  points  in  tke 
description  that  are  certain.  It  seens  difficult  t) 
explain  the  passage  of  Pliny,  or  to  determine  th: 
probable  site  of  Apameia.  It  cannot  be  at  £orw, 
as  some  suppose,  where  the  Tigris  and  Eupbnta 
meet,  for  both  Stephanas  and  Pliny  place  Apamii 
at  the  point  where  the  Tigris  is  divided.  Pliny 
places  IMgba  at  Kama,  "  in  ripa  Tigris  circa  e»- 
fluentes,"  —  at  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Ik 
Euphrates. 

But  Plmy  has  another  Apamda  (vL  31),  which 
was  snrrounded  by  the  Tigris;  and  he  places  it  m 
Sttaceoe.  It  received  the  name  of  Apameia  frm 
the  mother  of  Antiochns  Soter,  the  first  of  the  Se- 
lencidae.  Plmy  adds:  "  haec  dividitnr  Archoo," as 
if  a  stream  flowed  through  the  towiL  D'Anville 
(^L'Euphrale  et  le  Tigre)  supposes  that  this  Apamm 
vras  at  the  point  where  tlie  Dijeil,  now  dry,  bnsclial 
off  from  the  Tigris.  D'Anville  places  the  bifiucati<n 
near  Samarrah,  and  there  he  pnti  Apamda.  But 
Lynch  {London  Gtog.  Journal,  voL  ix.  f.  473) 
shows  that  the  ZHjeii  branched  off  near  JibbaTali,  s 
Uttlo  north  of  34°  N.  ht.  He  snppoecs  that  the  D^ 
once  swept  the  end  of  the  Me^an  wall  and  floml 
between  it  and  Jibbarah.  Somewhere,  then,  abont 
this  place  Apameia  may  have  been,  for  this  pomt  of 
the  bifurcation  of  the  Tigris  is  one  degree  of  btitoiJe 
N.  of  Sdenoeia,  and  if  the  coarse  df  the  river  is 
measured,  it  will  probably  be  not  fiu-  from  the  dis- 
tance which  Pliny  gives  (cixv.  M.  P.).  The  Mt- 
sene  then  was  between  the  Tigris  and  the  D^eS;  or 
a  tract  called  Mesene  is  to  be  placed  there.  The 
name  Sellas  in  Stcpbanus  is  probably  cormpl,  sod 
the  last  editor  of  Stephanns  may  have  done  wim; 
in  preferring  it  to  the  reading  Delas,  which  a  mia 
the  name  DijeS.  Pliny  may  mean  the  same  fb(« 
Apameia  in  both  the  extracts  that  have  been  gives; 
thoogh  some  suppose  that  he  is  speaking  of  tm 
diffiirent  places. 

3.  In  Osrhoene,  a  town  on  the  left  bank  rf  tbc 
Euphrates  opposite  to  Zeugma,  founded  by  Sdencoi 
Nicator.  (Plin.  v.  21.)  A  bridge  of  boats  kept  uf 
a  communication  between  Zeugma  and  Apamdx 
The  place  is  now  Rum-hala. 

4.  {Medania,  Mutaaia),  in  Bithynia,  was  mip- 
nally  called  VLipKua.  (Steph.  B.  a.  r.  'AtifiM), 
and  was  a  colony  from  Colophon.  (Plm.  v.  3!.) 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  the  father  of  Perseus,  took  the 
town,  as  it  appears,  during  the  war  which  he  carried 
on  against  the  king  of  Pergamus,  and  he  gave  ibe 
place  to  Prusias,  Us  ally,  king  of  Bithynia.  Pru- 
sias  gave  to  Myrlea,  which  thus  became  a  Bithy- 
nian  town,  the  name  of  his  wife  Apameia.  The 
phioe  was  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Gnlf  of  Cius,  and  Kft'. 
of  Prosa.  The  Romans  made  Apameia  a  colmy, 
apparently  not  earlier  than  the  time  of  Angnstio, 
or  perhaps  Julius  Caesar;  the  epigrajJi  on  the  cum 
of  the  Roman  period  o»itains  the  title  Jnlia.  Tlifl 
coins  of  the  period  before  the  Roman  dominion  have 
the  epigraph  Ktrnfuutv  Vb/fXtarmi.  Pliny  {Ep. 
z.  56),  when  governor  of  Bithynia,  asked  for  tie 
directions  of  Trajan,  as  to  a  claim  made  by  this  co- 
Ionia,  not  to  have  their  accounts  of  receipts  and  ei- 
penditure  examined  by  the  Roman  governor.  From 
a  pasiiage  of  Ulpian  {Dig.  50.  tit.  15.  s.  II)  m 
loam  the  ferm  Apamena:  "  est  in  Bithynia  cdoms 
Apomena." 
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5.  (^  KiCvr^),  a  town  of  Phrygia,  built  near 
Cdaenae  br  Astioefana  jSoter,  and  named  after  his 
motlKr  Apama.  Stnbo  (pi  577)  sajB,  that  "  the 
tijra  lies  at  the  soora  ( JxSaAius)  of  the  Waiejas, 
aad  the  rirer  ftnra  throogh  the  middle  of  the  city, 
Kajng  its  ongin  in  the  city,  and  beinj;  carried  down 
to  the  saborhs  with  a  violent  and  predpitonii  cnrrant 
it  jnia  the  Uaeonder."  This  passage  may  not  be 
ftee  baa  cormptiao,  bat  it  is  not  improved  by 
Gmkard's  emendation  (^Gtrnum  TrtmL  ofStrabo, 
ToL  iL  p.  £31).  Stnbo  observes  that  the  Maeander 
ncores,  before  its  jonction  with  the  llarayas,  a 
saam  caDed  Orgas,  which  flows  gently  through  a 
kni  country  [Uakansek].  This  rapid  stream  is 
dlkd  Caturhactes  by  Herodotos  (vii.  26).  The 
aa  of  Apameia  is  now  fixed  at  Dmair,  where  there 
is  a  ever  correspisiding  to  Strabo's  description  (U»- 
mStoii,  Raeanhes,  4<^  vol.  ii.  p.  499).  Leake 
{Alia  Jfuor,  p.  156,  &C.)  has  collected  the  ancient 
tatiiDasiei  as  to  Apameia.  Amndell  ^Discoveries, 
4t-,  vd.  L  p.  201)  was  the  first  who  clearly  saw 
tkat  A(ameia  most  be  at  Oencar;  and  his  concln- 
EioDs  are  confirmed  by  a  Latin  inscription  which  he 
ibund  OS  the  feagment  of  a  white  marble,  which  re- 
oonled  the  erection  of  some  monument  at  Apameia 
Ij  the  oegotiatores  resident  there.  Hamilton  copied 
sersal  Greek  inscriptions  at  Denair  (Appeiidix, 
vd.  iL).  The  name  Cibotus  appears  on  some  coins 
of  Apameia,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  it  was 
»  caQed  from  the  wealth  that  was  collected  in  this 
pvat  emporiom ;  for  irifiwr^r  is  a  chest  or  cofier. 
riiay  (v.  29)  says  that  it  was  first  Celaenae,  then 
Cibotus,  and  then  Apameia;  which  cannot  be  quite 
nneet,  becaose  Celaenae  was  a  difiercnt  place  from 
A)iu«a,  thoogh  near  it  But  there  may  have 
teen  a  |dace  on  the  site  of  Apameia,  which  was 
niled  Cibotaa.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  theatre 
sad  ocher  ancient  ruins  at  Denair, 

>t1ien  Strabo  wrote  Apameia  was  a  place  of  great 
tiade  in  the  Boman  province  of  Asia,  next  in  im- 
portance to  Ephesos.  Its  commerce  was  owing  to 
J3s  poiitian  oa  the  great  road  to  Cappadocia,  and  it 
ws  ako  the  centre  of  other  roads.  Wlien  Cicero 
«w  pnmosnl  of  Cilida,  B.C.  SI,  Apameia  was 
vitliin  his  jurisdiction  (fid  Feai.  xili.  67),  but  the 
dioeceds,  or  oooventns,  of  Apameia  was  afterwards 
■tiached  to  the  province  of  Asia.  Pliny  enumerates 
EX  towns  which  belonged  to  the  conventus  of  Apo- 
cda,  aid  be  observes  that  there  were  nine  others 
1^  little  note. 

The  cMmtry  about  Apameia  has  been  shaken  by 
einhqaakes,  one  of  which  is  recorded  as  having 
bsifoied  in  the  time  of  Clandins  (Tacit.  Arm. 
10.  Sg);  ai^  on  this  occasion  the  payment  of  taxes 
to  (he  p™««"«  was  remitted  for  five  years.  Mico- 
laa  of  Damascus  (Atben.  p.  332)  records  a  violent 
evtlajiuike  at  Apameia  at  a  previous  date,  during 
the  Uthridatic  war;  lakes  appeared  where  none 
*B< before,  and  rivers  and  springs;  and  many  which 
eiisted  before  disappeared.  Strabo  (p.  579)  speaks 
of  this  great  catanrophe,  and  of  other  convulsions 
It  aa  earfier  period.  Apameia  continued  to  be  a 
pMjiawis  town  under  the  Boman  empire,  and  is 
(smented  by  Hierocles  among  the  episcopal  cities 
<f  Pindia,  to  which  division  it  had  been  tnusferred. 
IVc  tiabopa  of  Apameia  sat  in  the  councils  of  Ni- 
tiea,  Arsodell  contends  that  Apameia,  at  an  early 
{eiod  m  the  history  of  Christianity,  had  a  church, 
nd  he  '■^'firrtK  this  opinion  by  this  &ct  of  there 
lei^  the  ruins  of  a  Christian  church  there.  It  is 
fnliiUe  enongb  that  Christianity  was  early  csta- 
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blished  here,  and  even  that  St.  Pant  visited  the 
jdace,  for  he  went  throughout  Phtygia.  But  the 
mere  circumstance  of  the  remains  of  a  church  at 
Apameia  proves  nothing  as  to  the  time  when  Chris- 
tianity was  established  there. 


COIN   OF  APA«£IA,  IN  PHBTOIA. 

6.  A  city  of  Parthia,  near  Bhagae  {Re$). 
Bhagae  was  500  stadia  ftaia  the  Caspiae  Pylae. 
(Strab.  p.  513.)  Apameia  was  one  of  the  towns 
built  in  these  parts  by  the  Greeks  after  the  Mace- 
donian conquests  in  Asia.  It  seems  to  be  the  same 
Apameia  which  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Mat- 
cellinus  (xxiii.  6).  [G.  L.] 

APAK£STA£,  or  APENESTAE  (AweWcrrai), 
a  town  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  placed  by  Ptolemy 
among  the  Daunian  Apulians,  near  Siponlum. 
Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  enumerates  the  Ataenes- 
TINI,  probably  the  same  people,  among  the  "  Cala- 
brorom  Hediterranei."  But  it  has  been  plausibly 
conjectured  that  **  Amesto,"  a  name  otherwise  un- 
known, which  appears  in  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  3IS), 
between  Barium  and  Egnatia,  is  a  corruption  of  the 
same  name.  If  this  be  correct,  the  distances  there 
given  would  lead  us  to  place  it  at  S.  Vito,  2  miles 
W.  of  Polignano,  where  there  are  some  remains  of 
an  ancient  town.  (Plin.  ill.  11,  16;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§  16;  Bomanelli,  ToL  ii.  p.  155.)         [£.  H. B.] 

APAENL    [Pabhi.] 

APATU'BUJI,  or  APATU'EUS  CAwitroiipoi', 
Strab.;  'Aitirovpot,  Stcph.  B.,  Ptol.),  a  town  of 
the  Sindae,  on  the  Pontus  Euxinns,  near  the  Bos- 
porus Cimmerius,  which  was  almost  uninhabited  in 
Pliny's  time.  It  possessed  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Aphrodite  Apatums  (the  Deceiver);  and  there  was 
also  a  temple  to  this  goddess  in  the  ndghbonring 
town  of  Fhanagoria.  (Strab,  xi  p.  495;  Plin. 
vi.  6;  Ptol.  v.  9.  §  5;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

APAVAKCTICE'NE  ('AxttwipitTiin/Hi,  Isid. 
Char,  pp.2,  7,  ed.  Hudson;  'Aprticnvii,  or  TlapavK- 
ruaiyii,  PtoL  vL  5.  §  1 ;  Apavostkne,  Plin.  vi. 
16.  s.  18;  Zafaobtene,  Justin,  zli.  5),  a  district 
of  Parthia,  in  the  sonth-eastem  part  of  the  country, 
with  a  strongly  fortified  dty,  called  Dareium,  or 
Dara,  built  by  Arsaces  I.,  situated  on  the  mountain 
of  the  Zapaorteni.     (Justin.  L  c.) 

APENNI'NUS  MONS  (i  'ATriyvms,  ri  'Kiciv- 
vivov  ipos.  The  singular  form  is  generally  used,  in 
Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  but  both  Polybius  and 
Strabo  occasionally  have  Tii  'Aw/vnya  tpr).  In 
Latin  the  singular  only  is  used  by  the  best  writers). 
The./lpeRRtne<,a  chain  of  mountains  which  traverses 
almost  the  whole  length  of  Italy,  and  may  bo  con- 
sidered as  constituting  the  backbone  of  that  coun- 
try, and  determining  its  configuration  and  physical 
characters.  The  name  is  pniably  of  Celtic  origin, 
and  contains  the  root  Pen,  a  head  or  hdght,  which 
is  found  in  all  the  Celtic  dialects.  Whether  it  may 
originally  have  been  applied  to  some  particular  mass 
or  group  of  mountains,  from  which  it  was  subse- 
quently extended  to  the  whole  chain,  as  the  singular 
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fonn  of  the  nam*  might  lead  na  to  suspect,  is  un- 
certain: bat  the  more  extensive  use  of  the  name  is 
fully  establislied,  when  it  6nit  apptnrs  in  histoiy. 
The  ^neral  features  and  direction  of  the  chain  are 
well  described  both  by  PolfiBua  and  Strabu,  who 
speak  of  the  Apennines  as  extending  from  their 
junction  with  the  Alps  in  an  unbroken  range  almost 
to  the  Adriatic  Sea;  but  turning  off  as  they  ap- 
proached the  coast  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  AJimi- 
nom  and  Ancona),  and  extending  from  thence 
throughout  the  whule  length  of  Italy,  through 
Hamnium,  Lncania,  and  Bruttium,  until  they  ended 
at  the  promontory  of  Leucopetnt,  on  the  Sicilian 
Sea.  Polybius  adds,  that  throughout  their  course 
from  the  plains  of  the  Padus  to  their  southern  ex- 
tremity they  formed  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
waters  which  flowed  respectively  to  the  Tyrrhenian 
and  Adriatic  seas.  The  same  thing  is  stated  by 
Lucan,  whose  poetical  descripdoo  <^  the  Apennines 
is  at  the  same  time  distinguished  by  geographical 
accuracy.  (PoL  iL  16,  iii.  110;-  Strab.  ii.  p.  128, 
T.  p.  211;  PtoLiii.  l.§44;  Lucan.  ii.  396 — 438; 
Claudian.  (fe  VI.  Com.  Hon.  286.)  But  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  course  and  physical  characters 
of  this  range  of  motmtains  is  so  necessary  to  the 
clear  comprehension  of  the  geography  of  Italy,  and 
the  histoiy  a[  the  nations  that  inhabited  the  ditfis- 
rent  provinces  cf  the  peninsula,  that  it  will  be  de- 
siiable  to  give  in  this  place  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  physical  geography  of  the  Apennines. 

There  was  much  difference  of  ophiion  among 
ancient,  as  well  as  modem,  geographers,  in  regaM 
to  the  point  they  assigned  for  the  commencement 
of  the  Apennines,  or  rather  for  their  junction  with 
the  Alps,  of  which  they  may,  in  fact,  be  considered 
only  OS  a  great  o&hoot.  Polybius  describes  the 
Apennines  as  extending  almost  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Massilia,  so  that  he  must  have  comprised  imder 
this  appellation  all  tliat  part  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
which  extend  along  the  sea-coast  to  the  west  of 
Genoa,  and  even  beyond  Nice  towards  Marseilles. 
Other  writers  fixed  on  the  port  of  Hercules  Monoecus 
( J/onoco)  as  the  point  of  demarcation :  but  Stiabo 
extends  the  name  of  the  Maritime  Alps  as  &r  £.  as 
Vada  Sabbata  (  Vado),  and  says  that  the  Apennines 
b^in  about  Genoa:  a  distinction  apparently  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usage  of  the  Komans,  who  fre- 
quently apply  the  name  of  the  Maritime  Alps  to  the 
country  of  the  Ingamii,  about  Albenga.  (Liv. 
xxriii.  46;  Tac.  Hiit.  iL  12.)  Nearly  the  same 
distinction  has  been  adopted  by  the  best  modem 
geographers,  who  have  regarded  the  Apennines  as 
commencing  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Savona,  im- 
mediately at  the  bock  of  which  the  range  is  so  low 
that  the  pass  between  that  city  and  Carcare,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Bormida,  docs  not  exceed  the  height 
of  1300  feet.  But  the  limit  must,  in  any  case,  be 
an  arbitrary  one:  there  is  no  real  break  or  inter- 
ruption of  the  monntain  chain.  The  motmtains  be- 
hind Genoa  itself  are  still  of  very  moderate  elevation, 
but  after  that  the  range  increases  rapidly  in  height, 
as  well  as  breadth,  and  extends  in  a  broad  unbroken 
mass  almost  in  a  direct  line  (in  an  £S£.  direction) 
till  it  approaches  the  coast  of  tlie  Adriatic.  Through- 
out this  part  of  its  course  the  I'ange  fbmis  the 
southern  lunit  of  the  great  plain  of  Northern  Italy, 
which  extends  without  intermption  from  the  foot  cf 
the  Apennines  to  that  of  the  Alps.  Its  highest 
suinmita  attiun  an  elevation  of  5000  or  6000  feet, 
while  its  average  height  ranges  between  3000  and 
4000  feet    Its  norttu»n  declivity  presents  a  rc- 
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markable  amfonnity:  the  long  ranges  of  hUls  which 
descend  from  the  central  chain,  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  its  direction,  constantly  approaching  within 
a  brx  miles  of  the  straight  line  of  the  Via  Aemilk 
throughoat  its  whole  length  £ran  Ariminnm  l^ 
Phuxntia,  but  without  ever  ereenng  il^  On  its 
Boutfaera  side,  on  the  contrary,  it  aerids  oat  sevenl 
detached  arms,  or  lateral  ranges,  some  of  which 
attain  to  an  elevation  little  inferior  to  Xhak  of  th< 
central  chain.  Such  is  the  lofty  and  rugged  nngc 
which  separates  the  volUes  of  the  Macia  and  Ausei 
(Serduo),  and  contains  the  celebrated  maible  quar- 
ries of  Carrara ;  the  highest  point  of  which  (llx 
Pom  aUccello)  is  not  less  than  S800  ftet  ahon 
the  sea.  Similar  ridges,  though  of  somenvbat  les 
elevation,  divide  the  upper  and  lower  valliea  of  tin 
Amns  from  each  other,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Tihci 
&om  the  former. 

But  after  approaching  within  a  short  distance  d 
the  Adriatic,  so  as  to  send  down  its  lower  s^xs 
within  a  few  miles  of  Atiminum,  the  chain  of  the 
Apennines  suddenly  takes  a  turn  to  the  SSE.,  and 
assumes  a  direction  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  which  it  preserves,  with  little  alteratkm, 
to  the  frontiers  of  Luconia.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the 
range  that  all  the  highest  snminits  of  the  Apemnnei 
are  found:  the  Monti  dtUa  SibiBa,  in  which  are 
the  sources  of  the  Nar  (A>ra)  rise  to  a  height  of 
7200  feet  above  the  sea,  while  the  Momie  Como, 
or  Gran  Sauo  ttltaHa,  near  AqtiUa,  the  loftitKt 
Biunmit  of  the  whole  chain,  attains  to  an  ekrration 
of  9500  feet  A  little  farther  S.  is  the  MonU 
Majdhj  a  huge  motmtain  mass  between  Suhno  a&l 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  not  kss  than  9000  feet  in 
height,  while  the  Monte  Valiao,  N.  of  the  Lake 
Fucinus,  and  nearly  in  Uie  centre  of  the  peninsnU, 
attains  to  8180  feet,  and  the  Monte  Termmilk, 
near  Leoneua,  NE.  of  Sieti,  to  above  7000  iixt. 
It  is  especially  in  these  Central  Apeiminea  that  the 
pecnhar  fiaatuies  of  the  chain  develope  themselves. 
Instead  of  presenting,  like  the  Alps  and  the  more 
northem  Apeiminos,  one  great  uniform  ridge,  with 
transverse  vallies  leading  down  ftom  it  towards  the 
sea  on  each  side,  the  Centivl  Apennines  coostitnte  a 
mountain  mass  of  very  considerable  breadth,  com- 
posed of  a  ntmiber  cf  minor  ranges  and  groups  of 
mountains,  which,  notwithstanding  great  irr^nla- 
rities  and  variations,  preserve  a  general  pandlieiism 
of  direction,  and  are  separated  by  njdaiid  valBes 
some  of  which  are  themselves  of  considenble  ele- 
vation and  extent.  Thus  the  basin  of  Lake  Fncinos, 
in  the  centra  of  the  whole  mass,  and  almost  exactly 
midway  between  the  two  seas,  is  at  a  level  of  2180 
feet  above  the  sea;  the  upper  valley  of  the  Atenins, 
near  Amiteraimi,  not  less  than  2380  feet;  while 
between  the  Fucinus  and  the  Tyrrfaeniaii  Sea  we 
find  the  upper  vaUies  of  the  Liris  and  the  Anie 
running  parallel  to  one  another,  but  separated  by 
lofty  mountain  ranges  &om  each  other  and  Iran  the 
basin  of  the  Fndnus.  Another  peculiarity  ef  the 
Apennines  is  that  the  loftiest  summits  scarcely  ever 
form  a  continuous  or  ooimected  range  of  any  grvat 
extent,  the  highest  groups  being  frequently  separated 
by  ridges  of  comparatively  small  elevation,  which 
lUford  in  consequence  natural  passes  across  the 
chain.  Indeed,  the  two  loftiest  mountain  maasei  if 
the  whole,  the  Oran  Satao,  and  the  MtgtUa,  i» 
not  belong  to  the  central  or  main  range  of  the  Apeo- 
nines  at  all,  if  this  be  reckoned  in  the  cusUsnary 
manner  along  the  line  of  the  water-shed  betwi«a 
the  two  seas.    As  the  Apcimines  dosoeod  into  Sam- 
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tiaa  thef  diwirnfeh  is  hdgbt,  thongfa  still  fixming 
s  nst  asat  <if  mtmntaisa  A  Toy  iiregnlu'  form  and 
stnictim. 

From  the  Mimlt  Nmme,  near  the  •oorcee  of  the 
^tauns,  to  the  nDej  of  the  Sagnu,  or  Sangro, 
the  main  range  of  the  ApeoniiKS  continues  mnch 
nonr  to  the  Adriatic  than  the  TTnhmian  Sea; 
sn  that  a  TOT  uannnr  strip  of  knr  oountiy  intervenes 
between  the  loot  of  the  moantuns  and  the  sea  on 
their  eastern  aide,  wUlc  on  the  west  tlie  whole  broad 
tnct  of  Etruria  and  Lation  separates  the  Apennines 
frm  the  Tfirfaenian.  This  is  indeed  broken  b^ 
imiDenias  nmior  ranges  of  hills,  and  even  by  moon- 
tiiK  of  cenaideisble  elevation  (snch  as  the  Monte 
Amiata,  near  RaSeofani),  amne  of  which  maj  be 
ciiBsidavd  as  dependencies  or  oatUers  of  the  Apen- 
cina;  while  cthen  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
vbiQv  independent  of  them.  To  this  last  class 
bdang  die  Mons  Ciminss  and  the  Alfaan  Hills ;  the 
TSBge  of  the  Volioan  Monntains,  on  the  contrary, 
nmir  called  Monti  Lepud,  which  sepantes  the  val- 
E«  of  the  Tiems  and  the  Liris  from  the  Pontine 
'  Manhea,  certainly  belongs  to  the  system  of  the 
Apmnines,  which  bete  again  descend  to  the  shore 
of  the  western  sea  between  Tarracina  and  Gaieta. 
Fmn  thence  the  western  ranges  cf  the  chain  sweep 
mad  in  a  senucircle  aivnnd  the  fertile  plain  i( 
Campania,  and  send  ont  in  a  SW.  direction  the 
Ud  and  lofty  ridge  which  separates  the  Bay  of 
Najjes  fian  that  of  Salerno,  and  ends  in  the  pro- 
inntoiy  of  Uinerva,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Capreae. 
On  the  E.  the  nwontains  gradnally  recede  from  the 
tiaaa  d  the  Adriatic,  so  as  to  leave  a  broad  pUin 
between  their  lowest  slopes  and  the  sea,  which  ex- 
tends withmt  intermption  from  the  month  of  the 
Frento  {Forlon)  to  that  of  the  Anfidus  (O/bnto): 
the  Uty  and  rugged  mass  cf  Hotmt  Garganoa,  which 
h>s  lea  gmenlly  described  from  the  days  of  Pto- 
Imy  to  onr  own  as  a  branch  of  the  Apennines, 
M^,  m  beL,  a  wholly  detached  and  isdated  ridge. 
[Gaboiscs.]  In  tile  sonthon  ports  of  Samninm 
(the  region  of  the  Birpini)  the  Apennines  present  a 
my  (tsifuswl  and  irtegnlar  mass ;  the  central  point 
or  knot  of  whkdi  is  iimned  by  the  group  of  moun- 
tains aboat  the  head  of  the  Atifidns,  wluch  has  the 
Ivieert  cause  fiom  W.  to  E.  of  any  of  the  rivers  of 
Italy  S.  of  the  Padns.  From  this  point  the  central 
ridj^  *—iiinn  a  sootheiiy  direction,  while  nmnerons 
°£ikoots  or  Inodies  occnpy  almost  the  whole  of 
Locaaia,  extending  on  the  W.  to  the  Tyrrhenian 
in,  sod  on  the  S.  to  the  Golf  of  Tarentom.  On 
tl*  E.  of  the  Hirpni,  and  immediately  on  the  fitm- 
ticn  of  ApnlJB  and  Lncania,  rises  the  conspicuoas 
Baa  of  Uoant  Viiltnr,  which,  though  closely  ad- 
fimaf  tin  diain  of  the  Apennmes,  is  geologically 
•iid  physically  distinct  from  them,  being  an  iso- 
Isled  nooBtain  of  volcanic  origin.  [Vultcr.] 
Bat  immediately  S.  of  Ht.  Vultur  there  branches 
rffiom  the  eamal  mass  of  the  Apennines  a  chain 
of  (Rat  Ulb,  rather  than  moontains,  which  extends 
to  the  eastward  into  Apnlia,  presenting  a  broad 
tivt  of  barren  hiUy  counhy,  bnt  gradnally  declining 
b  bagfat  sa  it  approaches  the  Adriatic,  until  it  ends 
at  that  coast  in  a  langeof  knr  hills  between  Egnatia 
sal  Bnndnahim.  The  peninsula  of  Calabria  is 
binrssd  only  by  a  ridge  of  low  calcareous  hills  of 
'"'is'y  origin  and  of  very  trifling  elevation,  though 
n:s;mSed  by  many  maps  ai>d  geugtapbical  writers 
iao  1  coctinnation  of  the  Apennines.  (Clover.  Ital. 
h  30;  Swinborae,  Travelt  in  the  Two  Sidliet, 
^<iLn>-3IO,  211.)    The  main  lidgccf  the  hitter 
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approaches  very  near  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Gulf  of /'o/ica*<ro  (Buientum), 
and  retains  this  proximity  as  it  descends  through 
Bruttinm;  but  E.  of  CoiiBentia  (Coaenea)  lies  Uie 
great  forest-covered  mass  of  the  Sila,  in  some  de- 
gree detached  from  the  main  chain,  and  situated 
between  it  and  the  coast  near  Crotooa.  A  little 
further  south  occurs  a  remarkable  break  in  the 
hitherto  continuous  chain  of  the  Apennines,  which 
appears  to  end  abruptly  near  the  modem  village  of 
Tiriolo,  so  that  the  two  gul&  of  Sla  Eufemia  and 
SqaUlace  (the  Sinus  Teriuaeus  and  Scylletinns)  are 
separated  only  by  a  low  neck  of  hu>d,  less  than 
20  miles  in  bresidth,  and  of  such  small  elevation 
that  not  only  did  the  elder  Dionyans  conceive  the 
idea  of  carrying  a  wall  across  this  isthmns  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  261),  bnt  in  modem  times  Charles  UL,  king  of 
Maples,  proposed  to  cut  a  canal  through  it.  The 
mountains  which  rise  agam  to  the  S.  of  this  re- 
maritable  interruption,  form  a  lofty  and  nigged  mass 
(now  called  Atpromonte),  which  assumes  a  SW. 
direction  and  continues  to  the  extreme  southern 
point  of  Italy,  where  the  promontory  of  Leucopetra 
is  expressly  designated,  both  by  Slribo  and  Ptolemy, 
as  the  extremity  of  the  Apennines.  (Strab.  t.  p. 
211;  PtoL  iiL  1.  §  44.)  The  loftiest  summit  in 
the  sonthem  division  of  the  Apennines  is  the  Monte 
PoUino,  near  the  south  frcntier  of  Lucania,  which 
rises  to  above  7000  feet:  the  highest  point  of  the 
Sila  attains  to  nearly  6000  feet,  and  the  summit  of 
Atpromonte  to  above  4500  feet.  (For  further  de- 
tails ccoceming  the  geography  of  the  Apennines, 
especially  in  Central  Italy,  the  reader  may  consult 
Abeken,  MitUlIialien,  pp.  10—17,  80—85 ;  Kra- 
mer, Der  Fueiner  Set,  pp.  5 — 1 1.) 

Almost  the  whole  mass  of  the  Apennines  consists  of 
limestone :  primary  rocks  appear  only  in  the  sonthem- 
most  portion  of  the  chain,  particularly  in  the  range 
of  the  Atpromonte,  which,  in  its  geological  structure 
and  physical  characters,  presents  much  more  analogy 
with  the  range  in  the  NE.  of  Sicily,  than  with  the  rest 
of  the  Apennines.  The  loftier  ranges  of  the  Utter 
are  for  the  most  part  bare  rocks ;  none  of  them  at- 
tain such  a  hraght  as  to  be  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  though  it  is  said  to  lie  all  the  year  round  in 
the  rifts  and  hollows  of  Monte  Majella  and  the 
Gran  Satto.  But  all  the  highest  summits,  includ- 
ing the  Monie  Veliao  and  Monte  TernmUlo,  both 
of  which  are  visible  from  Rome,  are  covered  with 
snow  early  in  November,  and  it  does  not  disappear 
befwe  the  end  of  May.  There  is,  therefore,  no  ex- 
aggeration in  Vii;gil's  expression, 

"  mvali 

Vertice  s«  attollens  pater  Apenninns  ad  auras." 
Aen.jai.  703;  see  also  Sil.  Ital.  iv.  743. 
The  Buika  and  lower  ridges  of  the  loftier  monn- 
tains are  still,  in  many  places,  covered  with  dense 
woods ;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  ancient  times  the 
forests  were  fitr  more  extensive  (see  Plin.  xxxL  3. 
26):  many  parts  of  the  Apennmes  which  are  now 
wholly  bare  of  trees  being  known  to  have  been  co- 
vered with  forests  in  the  middle  ages.  Pine  trees 
appear  only  on  the  loftier  summits :  at  a  lower  level 
are  found  woods  of  oak  and  beech,  while  chesnuts 
and  holm-oaks  (ilicet)  clothe  the  lower  slopes  and 
vallies.  The  mountain  regions  of  Samninm  and  the 
districts  to  the  M.  of  it  afiord  excellent  pasturage 
in  summer  both  for  sheep  and  cattle,  on  which  ac- 
connt  they  were  frequented  not  only  by  their  own 
herdsmen,  but  by  those  of  Apulia,  who  annually 
drove  their  flocks  Gram  their  own  parched  and  dusty 
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plains  to  tbe  opland  vallies  cf  the  neighbooring 
Apennines.  (Vnrr.  de  A  A  ii.  1.  §  16.)  The 
same  districts  furnished,  like  most  monntain  pas- 
torages,  excellent  cheeses.  (Plin.  xi.  42.  s.  97.) 
We  find  veiy  few  notices  of  any  peculiar  natural 
prodacdons  of  the  Apennines.  Vano  tells  ns  that 
wild  goats  (hj  which  he  probably  means  the  Bon- 
quetin,  or  Ibex,  an  animal  no  longer  found  in  Italy) 
were  still  numeroos  about  the  Montes  Fiscellns  and 
Tetrica  (de  R.  B.  is.  \.  %  5.),  two  of  the  loftiest 
summits  of  the  range. 

Veiy  few  distinctiTe  appellations  of  paiticnhtr 
mountains  or  sununits  among  the  Apennines  have 
been  transmitted  to  ns,  though  it  is  probable  that 
in  ancient,  as  well  as  modem,  times,  almost  ereiy 
conspicuous  mountain  had  its  peculiar  local  name. 
The  Moss  FiscELLDS  of  Varro  and  Pliny,  which, 
according  to  the  latter,  contained  the  sources  of  the 
Nar,  is  identified  by  that  circiunstance  with  the 
Monti  della  SibiUa,  (m  the  frontiers  of  Picennm. 
The  Moira  Tetrica  (Tetricae  horrttUa  rupet, 
Virg.  Aen.  vii.  713)  must  hare  been  in  tbe  same 
neighbourhood,  perhaps  a  part  of  the  same  group, 
but  cannot  be  distinctly  identified,  any  more  tlum 
the  Uoxs  Sevebus  of  Virgil,  which  ho  also  assigns 
to  the  Sabines.  The  Mons  Cuharus,  known  only 
from  Serriui  (ad  Aen.  x.  185),  who  calls  it  "  a 
mountain  in  Picenum,"  has  been  supposed  by  Cluver 
to  be  the  one  now  called  Jl  Gran  Satto  ditalia  ; 
but  this  is  a  mere  conjecture.  The  "  Gurgures, 
alti  montes"  of  Varro  (<fo  R.  R.  ii.  1.  §  16)  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beate. 
All  these  apparently  belong  to  tbe  lofty  central 
chain  of  the  Apennines :  a  few  other  monntains  of 
inferior  magnitude  are  noticed  from  their  proximity 
to  liome,  or  other  accidental  causes.  Such  are  the 
detached  and  conspicuous  height  of  Mount  Soracto 
(Soracte),  the  Moss  Lucretius  (now  Montt 
Gamaro),  one  of  the  highest  points  of  tbe  range  of 
Apennines  immediately  fironting  Borne  and  the 
phiins  of  Latium ;  the  MoNS  Tifata,  ai^oining  the 
plains  of  Campania,  and  Moss  Caixicula,  on  the 
frontiers  of  that  country  and  Samnium,  both  of  them 
celebrated  in  the  campaigns  of  Hannibal ;  and  the 
MoNS  Taburnds,  in  the  territory  of  the  Caudine 
Samuites,  near  Benerentnm,  still  called  Monit  Ta- 
bttrno.  In  the  more  sonthom  regions  of  the  Apen- 
nines we  find  mention  by  name  of  the  MoNS  Al- 
BitRMca,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sihims,  and  the  StuL 
in  Bruttium,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  appel- 
lation. The  Mens  Yultur  and  Gargonus,  as  already 
mentioned,  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  Apennines, 
any  more  than  Vesuvius,  or  the  Albon  hills. 

From  tbe  account  above  given  of  the  Apennines 
it  is  evident  that  the  passes  over  the  chain  do  not 
assume  the  degree  of  importance  which  they  do  in 
the  Alps.  In  the  northern  port  of  the  range  from 
Liguria  to  the  Adriatic,  tbe  roads  which  crossed 
them  were  carried,  as  they  still  are,  nther  over  the 
bare  ridges,  than  along  the  vallies  and  courses  of  the 
streams.  The  only  dangers  of  these  passes  arise 
&om  the  violent  storms  which  rage  there  in  the  winter, 
and  which  even,  on  one  occasdon,  drove  back  Hanni- 
bal when  he  attempted  to  cross  them.  Livy's 
striking  description  of  this  tempest  is,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  modem  witnesses,  little,  if  at  all, 
exaggerated.  (Liv.  zzL  58 ;  Niebuhr,  Vortrage 
aber  AUe  Lander,  p.  336.)  The  passes  through 
the  more  lofty  central  Apennines  are  more  strongly 
marked  by  nature,  and  some  of  them  must  have 
been  frequented  from  a  vciy  early  period  as  the 
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natnral  lines  of  commanicotion  from  one  district  to 
another.  Such  are  especially  the  paas  firocn  Keate. 
by  luterocrea,  to  the  valley  cf  the  Atenms,  and 
thence  to  Teate  and  the  coast  of  the  Adrimdc ;  asd. 
again,  the  line  of  the  Via  Valeria,  from  tbe  npfer 
valley  of  the  Anio  to  the  Lake  Fodniu,  and  tbence 
across  the  passage  of  the  Fvrca  Caruto  (the  Mocs 
Imeus  of  the  Itineraries)  to  Corfinimn.  The  de- 
tails of  these  and  the  other  passes  of  the  Apeimines 
will  be  best  given  under  the  heads  of  the  re?pective 
T^ons  or  provinces  to  which  they  belong. 

The  range  of  the  Apennines  is,  as  renuu-ked  by 
ancient  authors,  the  source  of  almost  all  the  riven 
of  Italy,  with  the  exception  cmly  of  the  Padns  and 
its  nisihem  tributaries,  and  the  streams  which  de~ 
scend  from  the  Alps  into  the  upper  port  of  tbe 
Adriatic.  The  numerous  rivers  which  water  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  Apennine  chain,  fmn  tl» 
foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps  to  the  ndghb<Kirfaoad  of 
Ariminum,  all  nnite  their  waters  w^ith  those  of  the 
Padus ;  but  from  the  time  it  takes  the  great  turn 
to  the  southward,  it  sends  off  its  streams  an  both 
sides  direct  to  the  two  seas,  forming  throughout  the 
rest  of  its  coarse  the  watershed  of  It&lj.  Few  cf 
these  rivers  have  any  great  length  of  oonrse,  and 
not  being  fed,  like  the  Alpine  streams,  ban  per- 
petual snows,  they  mostly  partake  much  of  the  ns- 
tnre  of  torrents,  being  swollen  and  violent  in  winter 
and  spring,  and  nearly  dry  or  reduced  to  bat  scanty 
streams,  in  tbe  summer.  There  are,  howevier,  sair.e 
exceptions:  the  Anras  and  the  Tiber  retain,  at  all 
seasons,  a  considerable  body  of  water,  while  the 
Liris  and  Vultoraus  both  derive  their  origin  Iran 
sabtemnean  sources,  such  as  are  common  in  all 
limestone  countries,  and  gush  forth  at  once  in  ct^oos 
streams  of  dear  and  limpid  water.       [E,  H.  B.] 

APEKANTIA  ('ATepan-Ja:  Eth. 'Anpa^6s), 
the  name  of  a  district  in  the  ME.  of  Aetolia,  pro- 
bably forming  part  of  the  territory  of  the  AgraeL 
Stephanus,  on  the  authority  of  Polybius,  mentions  a 
town  of  the  same  name  ('ATtpJitntta.'),  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  situated  near  the  confloeiKe  of 
the  Petitams  vrith  the  Achelous,  at  the  modem  vil- 
lage of  Prtventxa,  which  may  be  a  corruption  of  tbe 
ancient  name,  and  where  Leake  discorered  some 
Hellenic  ruins.  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  ob- 
tained possession  of  Aperantia  ;  but  it  was  taken 
from  him,  together  with  Amphilochio,  by  tbe  Aelo- 
lians  in  B.  c.  189.  Aperantia  is  mendoned  attain 
in  B.  a  169,  in  the  expedition  of  Persaos  agaiist 
Stratus.  (Pol.  xxii.  8  ;  Liv.  ixxviii.  3,  xliii.  22; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  141.) 

APERLAE  ('A«(>Aoi:  £th.  'ATfpKflms),  a 
place  in  Lycia,  fixed  by  the  Stadiasmus  60  stadia 
west  of  Somena,  and  64  stadia  west  of  Andriace. 
Leake  (Atia  Minor,  p.  188)  supposes  Somena  to  be 
the  Simena  of  Pliny  (v.  27).  Aperlae,  which  is 
written  in  the  text  of  Ptolemy  "  Apenae,"  and  in 
Pliny  "  Apyrae,"  is  proved  to  bs  a  genuine  name  by 
an  inscription  found  by  Cockerell,  at  the  bead  rf 
Hassor  Iwy,  with  the  Ethnic  name  'AwtpXnrwr 
on  it.  But  there  are  also  coins  of  Gordian  with  the 
Ethnic  name  ^ArtppatTutr,  The  confusian  between 
the  {  and  the  r  in  the  name  of  an  insignificant  place 
is  nothing  remarkable.  [G.  ll] 

AFERO'PIA  CAwepowia),  a  small  islwd,  whic^ 
Pansanias  describes  as  lymg  off  the  pnasantoiy 
Buporthmus  in  Hermionis,  and  near  the  island  of 
Hydreo.  Leake  identifies  Buporthmus  with  C.  Mu- 
sdM  and  Aperopia  with  Dkohd.  (Pans.  ii.  34.  §  9; 
Plin.  IT.  IS.  s.  M ;  Leake,  PdoponaetiaKxt,  p.  284.) 
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APEBRAE.    [AnsLAE.] 

ATESAS  fAWiriB:  Fuia),  a  manntam  in  Pe- 
k^amaiK  abore  Nemca  in  the  tenitcaT'  of  Cleonae, 
wIkic  Penens  ia  said  to  have  been  the  first  person, 
nbo  tacri&ced  to  Zens  Apesantins.  (Leake,  iforea, 
tcL  bL  ft  32S;  Boas,  Peloporma,  p.  40.) 

ATHACA  C Alpaca:  A/ha),  a  town  of  Syria, 
mdwiy  between  Heliopolis  and  Byblos.  (Zoeim.  L 
58.)  In  the  net^hbooifaood  was  a  nuurelloas  lake. 
(Canpw  Senec  QfmaL  Nat.  iiL  25.)  Here  was  a 
tanpk  of  Aphnidite,  celebrated  for  its  impnre  and 
slwmraMe  rites,  and  destrojed  by  Constanline. 
(Easeh.  it  Via,  m.  55;  Smom.  iL  5.)  Aphek  in 
the  hud  asapied  to  the  tribe  of  Asher(Joshna,  xiz. 
30X  but  which  they  did  not  occnpy  (Judges,  L  31), 
hs>  been  Uenti&d  with  it.  (Winer,  Beat  Wort. 
art.  Apidc.)  Bnickhatdt  {Trmdt,  p.  25)  speaks 
al  t  lake  Liemoun,  3  hours'  distance  6x>m  A/ia, 
ta  emld  hear  of  no  remains  there.  (Comp.  paper 
hj  Ber.  W.  Thomscm,  in  Am.  BibBciAeca  Saera, 
T<4  V.  p.  5.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

APHEK.    [Aphaca.] 

ATHETAE  (^fi^vrai  or  'A*#riu:  Eth.  'A<>f- 
Toof ),  a  port  of  Uagnesia  in  Thessaly,  said  to  hare 
deriml  its  name  from  the  departure  of  the  Argonauts 
baa  'A.  The  Persian  fleet  occufaed  the  bay  of 
A{dMtae,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Aitemisinm,  bam 
vhidi  Aphetoe  was  distant  80  stadia,  according  to 
Hmdotns.  Leake  identifies  Aphetae  with  the 
modoB  batixmr  of  Trikeri,  at  with  that  between 
the  island  of  Paled  Trikeri  and  the  main.  (Herod. 
TO.  I}3, 196,  viii.  4;  Strab.  p. 436;  ApoU.  Rbod.  i. 
591 ;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  v<d. 
ir.  p.  397,  Zlesu  of  Attica,  p.  243,  seq.) 

APHIDXA,  or  APHIDNAECA^Ji-B,  'A().(J«u : 
EA.  'k^tiraios),  one  of  the  twelve  ancient  towns  of 
Attics  (Strab.  ix.  p.  397),  is  celebrated  in  the  myth- 
ical period  as  the  place  where  Theseus  deposited 
Hdei,  entmsting  her  to  the  care  of  his  friend 
Apkafams.  When  the  Dioecnri  invaded  Attica  in 
starch  of  thdr  sister,  the  inhabitants  of  Deceleia  in- 
fanned  the  LacedaenHHnans  where  Helen  was  oon- 
ffiiled,  and  showed  them  the  way  to  Aphidna.  The 
Uucuri  tberenpon  took  the  town,  and  carried  off 
tlairastcr.  (Herod. ix. 73;  Died. iv. 63;  Plut  Tha. 
33;  Fan.  L  17.  §5,41.  §3.)  We  learn,  fiton  a 
deoee  qi»ted  by  Deinosthenes  (de  Coron.  p.  238), 
tiat  Apfaidns  was,  in  his  time,  a  fortified  town,  and 
>t  1  greater  distance  than  120  stadia  from  Athens. 
As  an  Attic  demos,  it  belonged  in  snccesmon  to  the 
tribes  Aeantis  (Pint.  QuaaU  Sgmp.  i.  10;  Har- 
focraL  :  v.  ^a^ywiSai),  Leontia  (Stepb.  B. ;  Har- 
poat.  L  c.\  Ptolemais  (Hesych.),  and  Hadrianis 
(Bockb,  Corp.  Ituer.  S75> 

Lake,  foOowing  Finlay,  places  Aphidna  between 
Dcoieia  and  Bbainimia,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
riter  MaiathoD,  and  anpposes  it  to  bare  stood  on  a 
•tno);  and  concpicuons  height  named  Kotr6m,  upon 
vbich  are  coosideimble  lem^ns  indicating  the  site  of 
a  fcrtilied  dsnns.  Its  distance  frtim  Athens  is  about 
16  miles,  half  as  much  fitim  ilarathon,  and  some- 
tlna^  leaa  finn  Deceleia.  (Leake,  Demi  of  Attica, 
h  19.  leq.) 

APHLE,  or  APLE,  a  town  of  Sosiana,  60  H.  P. 
Wlnr  Susa,  cai  a  lake  which  PHny  (vi.  27.  a.  31) 
caUs  the  laetu  Chaldaau,  apparently  a  lake 
bned  by  the  Pasitigris.  He  speaka  elsewhere 
(ri.  23.  a.  26)  of  a  lake  formed  by  the  Enlaens 
aad  Tigris,  near  Charax,  that  ia  at  the  head  of  the 
Pfoian  Gulf;  bat  this  cannot  be  the  lacus  Chal- 
ieicm  of  the  other  passage,  unless  there  ia  some 
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great  confnmon,  no  nnnsnal  thing  with  Pliny, 
llie  site  of  Aphle  is  supposed  to  have  been  at 
Ahwax  (Ru.).  It  ia  supposed  to  b«  the  Aginis  of 
Kearcbos  (p.  73,  Hudson),  and  the  Agons  of 
Ptolemy.  [P.  S.] 

APHNITIS.  [DA8CTUT18.] 
APHRODI'SD^  ('A^peturub :  EA.  'K<ppo. 
tiaifif,  Aphrodisiensis).  1.  (^Ghera)  an  ancient 
town  of  Caria,  situated  at  Ghera  or  Qeyra,  south 
of  Antiocheia  on  the  Maeander,  as  is  proved  by  in- 
scriptions which  have  been  copied  by  aeveral  tni- 
vellen.  Drawings  of  the  remaina  of  Aphrodiaias 
have  been  nude  by  the  order  of  the  Dilettanti  So- 
ciety. There  are  ibe  remains  of  an  Ionic  temple  of 
Aphrodite,  the  goddess  from  whom  the  pUce  took 
the  name  of  Aphrodisias;  fifteen  of  the  white  marble 
columns  are  still  standing.  A  Greek  inscription  on 
a  tablet  records  the  donation  of  one  of  the  columns 
to  Aphrodite  and  the  demns.  Fellows  QLj/cia,  p. 
32)  has  described  the  lenuuns  of  Aphrodisias,  and 
given  a  view  of  the  temple.  The  route  of  Fellows 
was  from  Antiocheia  on  the  Maeander  up  the  valley 
of  the  Moeynus,  which  appears  to  be  the  ancient 
name  of  the  stream  that  joina  the  Maeander  at  An- 
tiocheia; and  Aphrodisias  lies  to  the  east  of  the  bead 
of  the  valley  in  which  the  Hceynns  rises,  and  at  a 
considerable  elevation. 

Stephanns  (i.  r.  M«7oAi{ToXit),  says  that  it  was 
first  a  city  of  the  Leleges,  and,  on  account  of  ita 
magnitude,  was  called  Megalopolis;  and  it  was  also 
called  Ninoe,  bam  Ninus  (see  also  $.  v.  NifAj),  —  a 
confused  bit  of  history,  and  nseiiil  for  nothing  except 
to  show  that  it  was  probably  a  city  of  old  foundation. 
Strabo  (p.  576)  assigns  it  to  the  division  of  Phrygia; 
but  in  Pliny  (v.  29)  it  is  a  Carian  city,  and  a  free 
city  (Aphrodisienses  liberi)  in  the  Soman  sense  of 
that  period.  In  the  time  of  Tiberius,  when  there 
was  an  inquiry  about  the  right  of  asyla,  which  was 
claimed  and  exercised  by  many  Greek  cities,  the 
Aphrodisienses  relied  on  a  decree  of  the  dictator 
Caesar  for  their  services  to  his  party,  and  on  a  recent 
decree  of  Augustus.  (Tac.  Am.  iiu  62.)  Sherard, 
in  1705  or  1716,  copied  an  inscription  at  Aphro- 
disias, which  he  communicated  to  Cbishnll,  who  pub- 
lished it  in  his  Aniiguiiaiet  Aeiaticae,  This  Greek 
inscription  ia  a  Conanltum  of  the  Roman  senate, 
which  confirma  the  privileges  granted  by  tiie  Dic- 
tator and  the  Triumviri  to  the  Aphrodisienses.  Tlie 
Consnltnm  is  also  printed  in  Oberlin's  Tacitui,  and 
elsewhere.  This  Consnltnm  gives  freedom  to  the 
demns  of  the  Flaraseis  and  the  Aphrodisieis.  It 
also  dechures  the  temenos  of  the  goddess  Aphrodite 
in  the  city  of  the  Pbuaseia  and  the  Aphrodisieis  to 
have  the  same  rights  as  the  temple  of  the  Ephesia  at 
Ephesns;  and  the  temenos  was  declared  to  be  an 
aaylmn.  Plarasa  then,  also  a  city  of  Cario,  and 
Aphrodisias  were  in  some  kind  of  alliance  and  inti- 
mate relation.  There  are  coins  of  Plarasa;  and 
"  coins  with  a  legend  of  both  names  are  also  not 
very  uncommon."    (Leake.) 
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S.  A  dtj  of  Cnicia.  Stepbanus  (*.  p.  'A<^fw> 
SwuEs)  qnottt  Alexuidor  Poljrhistor,  who  quotes 
ZojiTTas  as  an  aothcritj  for  this  place,  being  so  called 
from  Aphiodite,  a  fact  which  we  might  assame. 
The  Stadissmns  states  that  Aphrodisias  U  nearest  to 
Cjyna,  and  500  stadia  north  of  Aolicn,  the  NE. 
extremity  of  Cypnu.  It  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus 
(zix.  61);  and  by  Liry  (uziii.  20)  with  Coia- 
cesium,  Soli,  and  other  places  on  this  coast.  It 
■eeins  ftom  Pliny  (t.  27,  who  calls  it  "  Oppidnm 
Veneris  ")  and  otlier  authorities  (it  is  not  mentioned 
by  Stiabo)  to  hare  been  situated  between  Celendeies 
and  Sarpedon.  It  was  on  or  near  a  promontory  also 
called  Aphrodisias.  The  site  is  not  certain.  I«ake 
supposes  that  the  cape  near  the  Papadula  rocks  was 
the  promontory  Aphrodisias,  and  that  some  vestiges 
of  the  town  may  be  foimd  near  the  harbour  behind 
thecape.    (See  also  Beaufort's  foranuiBta,  p.  211.) 

3.  A  promontory  on  the  SW.  coast  of  Cuia  (Mela, 
i.  16;  PUn.  t.  28),  between  the  gnl&  of  Schoenus 
and  Tbymnias.  The  modem  name  is  not  mentioned 
by  Hamilton,  who  passed  round  it  (^SaearcAa, 
Tol.  iL  p.  72).  It  has  sometimes  been  confounded 
with  the  Cynos  Soma  of  Stxabo,  which  is  Cape 
Volpo.  [G.  L.] 

APHRODI'SIAS  ('AippoSurult'),  an  island  ad- 
jacent to  the  N.  coast  of  A&ica,  ni«rWng  the 
extent  westward  of  the  people  called  Giligammae 
(Herod,  iv.  169).  Ptdemy  mentioDS  it  as  one  of 
the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Cyienalca,  calling  it 
also  Laea  (Aouk  ^  'A^ipoStnis  prjats,  ir.  4.  §  14; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.)  ScyUix  (p.  45,  Hudson,  p.  109, 
Gronov.)  places  it  between  the  Chersonesns  Magna 
(the  E.  headland  of  CyrenaTca)  and  Naustathmos 
(near  its  N.  point),  and  mentions  it  as  a  station 
for  ships.  The  anonymoos  Periplus  gives  its  po- 
sition more  definitely,  between  Zephyiinm  and 
Chersis;  and  calls  it  a  port,  with  a  temple  of 
Aphrodite.  It  may,  perhaps,  correspond  with  the 
island  of  Al  Miera.  (Mannert,  toL  x.  pt  2.  p. 
80.)  [P.  &] 

APHRODI'SIAS,  in  Spain.  1.  [Gades.]  2. 
[PoBTDS  Veneris.] 

APHRODI'SIAS  C^foSurtttt),  a  town  in  the 
S.  of  Laconia,  on  the  Boeatic  gulf,  said  to  hava 
been  founded  by  Aeneas.  (Paus.  iii.  12.  §  II,  viiL 
12.  §  8.) 

APHRODl'SIinf.  1.  CA<pi>oSi<ru>y,  Strab.  p.  682 ; 
Ptol.  T.  14;  'A^poturidt,  Steph.  B.  t.  v.:  £th. 
'AippoSieuis'),  a  city  of  Cyprus,  situated  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  island,  only  70  stadia  &om 
Salamis.  (IXAnTille,  in  Mim.  de  Lkt  vol.  xszii. 
p.  541.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

2.  A  small  place  in  Arcadia,  not  far  &?om  Hega- 
lopolis,  on  the  rood  to  Megalopolis  and  T^ca.  (Pans. 
Tiii.  44.  §  2.) 

3.  [Ardea.] 

APHRODI'SIUS  MONS  (ri  'KifpaUxMf  Spos), 
a  mountain  in  Spun,  mentioned  by  Appian  as  a 
stronghold  of  Viriathos ;  but  in  a  maimer  insuffi- 
cient to  define  its  position  {Iter,  64,  66).  [P.  S.] 
APHRODITES  PORTUS.  [Myos  Hormds.] 
APHRODITO'POLIS,  APHRODITO,  VENE- 
RIS OPPIDUM  QA<l>poSlTiit  wi\it,  'A:ppoSiTi- 
ToAii,  'AippoSiru:  Eth,  'A0(»JiroiroA(Tj)5),  the 
name  of  several  cities  in  Egypt.  I.  In  Lower 
Egypt.  1.  [Ataebeciiis.]  3.  A  town  of  the 
Nomos  I.contopolitcs.  (Strnb.  xvii.  p.  802.)  —  II. 
In  the  Beptanomia,  or  Mi<Ulk  Egypt.  3.  Afbo- 
DITO  (ftm.  Ant  p.  168:  Aippoiha,  Hieroc.  p.  730, 
Al/geh,  mounds,  but  no  Ru.),  a  considerable  city 


APIOLAE. 

on  the  E.  side  cf  the  I6]e;  capitai  of  tha  Ntmos 
Apbroditopoltes.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  809 ;  inoL)  It 
was  an  episcopal  see,  down  to  the  Arab  canjoest. 
Its  coins  are  extant,  of  the  iwgns  of  Timjan  and 
Hadrian,  with  the  e{Hgraph  A^POAEITOnOAI. 
(Rssche, ».  r.)  — 3.  In  CpperEgypl,  or  Ae  TMau. 
4.  (_Tackta)  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Nile,  bat  at 
some  distance  from  the  river,  below  Ptolanais  and 
Panopolis;  capital  of  the  Nomos  Aphioditopa£tn 
(Plin.  T.  9,  10.  s.  11,  Veaeris  iterum,  to  diatin- 
guishitfronMo.  5;  Strab.zvii.p.813;  Agmthaich. 
de  Sub.  Mar.  p.  22;  Prokesch,  Erimmti  —jtii. 
voL  i.  p.  152.)  5.  (Anr,  Bu.),  on  the  W.  aide  rf 
the  Nile,  much  higher  up  than  tha  fenner,  sad, 
like  it,  a  little  distance  from  the  rirer;  in  the 
Nomos  Hermonthites,  between  Thebes  and  Apot- 
lonopoUs  Magna;  and  a  little  NW.  of  Latopohs. 
(PBav.  10.  8. 11.)  [P-S.] 

APHTHITES  NOMOS  {i  'A<peiTTn  >yUt\  a 
nomos  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  mendooed  br 
Herodotns,  between  those  of  Bnbastis  and  Tarns'; 
but  neither  he  nor  any  other  writer  mentions  such 
a  city  as  Aphthis.  'Tlie  name  seems  to  point  to 
a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Pbthah,  the  ^rptiaii 
Hephaestus.     (Herod,  ii  166.)  [P.  S.] 

A'PHYTIS("A^«Tii,also'A#wri|,''A^i«-o»:  Etk. 
'A^wreuos,  more  early  'A^vrtr^,  'A^^vrc^,  'A^urii- 
crior:  A'thgio,  Leake,  AbrlAent  Greece,  Vol.  iii.  p. 
156),  a  town  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula 
Pallene,  in  Macedonia,  a  little  below  Fotjdaea. 
(Herod.  tU.  123:  Thne.  i.  64;  Strab.  iu.  f.  330.) 
Xenophon  (BeH.  v.  3.  §  19)  says  that  it  possessed 
a  temple  of  Dicxiysins,  to  which  the  Spartan  king 
Agesipolis  desired  to  be  removed  before  his  death; 
but  it  was  more  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Aiunun, 
whose  head  appears  on  its  coins.  (Plut.  Lgt.  aO; 
Pans.  iii.  18.  § 3;  Stepli.  B.  t. r.) 
A'PIA.  [Pelopommbsus.] 
API'DANUS.  [Ei«n>EUS.J 
APILA  (J'latainina),  a  river  in  Pieria  in  Ubc»- 
donia,  rising  in  Ht.  Olympus,  and  flawing  into  the  sea 
near  Heracleia.  (Plin.  ir.  10.  s.  17 ;  Leake,  Nortkerm 
Greece,  rol.  iiL  pp.  405, 406.) 

API'OLAE  ('AwfoAai:  £0.  'AmAarit),  an  to- 
cient  city  of  Latinm,  which  toidc  the  lead  among;  ii» 
Latin  cities  in  the  war  against  Tarqninius  Priscns, 
and  was  in  consequence  besi^ed  and  taken  by  that 
monarch.  We  are  told  that  it  was  nued  to  tlie 
gronnd,  and  its  inhabitants  sold  into  slorery  ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  we  find  no  subsequent  mentioa  of 
it  in  history.  Yet  it  appears  to  hare  been  pre- 
viously  a  place  of  some  importance,  as  Livy  tells  us 
the  spoils  derived  from  thence  enabled  Tarqnin 
to  celebrate  the  Lndi  Mi^  for  the  first  time  : 
while,  according  to  Valerius  of  Antinm,  they  fur- 
nished the  funds  with  which  he  conuncneed  the  oon- 
stmction  of  the  Captol.  (Lir.  L  35;  Dion.  Hal 
iii.  49;  Valerius,  ap.  Plin.  iii.  5. 1.9.) 

The  site  of  a  city  destroyed  at  so  early  a  period, 
and  not  mentioned  by  any  geographer,  can  scarcely 
be  determined  with  any  certain^;  but  Gdl  and 
Nibby  are  disposed  to  place  it  at  a  spot  about  1 1 
miles  from  Rome,  and  a  mile  to  the  S.  of  the  Appian 
Way,  where  there  are  some  remains  which  indicate 
the  site  of  an  ancient  city,  as  well  as  others  of  later 
Roman  date.  The  portion  was  (as  usual)  a  par- 
tially isolated  hill,  rising  immediately  above  a  small 
stream,  now  called  the  Fotso  delle  FratoccUe, 
which  was  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge(destrDyed  in 
1832),  known  as  the  Ponle  deite  ^reghe.  Its 
position  would  thus  be  intermediate  between  Bo- 
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nBm  CO  tin  E^  and  Fditorinm  and  TeUeiias  on 
the  W.  (NiUijr,  DiiUorm,  toL  i.  p.  811  ;  Topo- 
fnplif  of  Borne,  p.  87;  Abeken,  Mittel-Italiat, 
f.  69.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

APIS  C^ra),  a  seaport  town  (Pofyb.  Exe.  Leg. 
llS)(atheli.eoa>tofA£riea,abont  11  or  12  miles 
W.  of  Paoetoniiim,  sometinies  leckooed  to  EjTpt, 
and  BcnKtimes  to  Haimarica.  Scjiaz  (p.  44)  places 
it  It  tlie  W.  boundary  of  Efxt^  o"  ^  frontier  of 
tbe  Mannaridae.  Ptolemy  (ir.  S.  §  5)  mmtioiis  it 
as  in  tlie  Librae  Nomos ;  and  to  does  PUiiy,  who 
cmlk  it  mobSiM  religione  Aeggpti  loeui  (y.  6,  where 
Uk  coanmon  text  makes  its  distance  W.  of  Paraeto- 
mam  72  Soman  miles,  hot  one  of  the  best  HS&  gives 
12,  vhkh  agrees  iiith  the  distance  of  100  stadia  in 
Stain,  xriL  pi  799).  It  seems  raj  doabtfiil 
wtether  the  Ajas  of  Hendotns  (ii.  18)  can  be  the 
amepbee.  [P.&] 

APOBATHHI  CATtMofl^i),  a  small  pUce  in 
Aif^dis,  near  tbe  frontiers  of  Cynniia,  was  said  to 
hsTc  bees  so  called  from  Danans  landing  at  this 
spoc  (Fans.  ii.  38.  §  4.)  The  snrronnding  eoontiy 
was  aba  called  I^iamia  (Ilvpd^a),  than  the 
omnmenta  in  the  form  of  pyramids  fonnd  hei«. 
(Pbt.  Pgrrk.  Sa ;  Boss,  JUuen  m  Peiopomtei, 
^lSi.) 

APaCOPA  CA»<(«m,  Steph.  B.  «.  r.;  Per^ 
if.  Erytik.  p.  9;  PtoL i  17.  §  7),  Magna  and  Pam, 
leqpectJTdySairfrf  dAfoa  md  Cape  Bedoitm  were 
two  ■nail  towns  in  a  bay  of  aimilar  name  (PtoL  L  17. 
§  9),  en  the  coast  of  Africa  Barbaiia,  between  the 
beadlands  of  Baptom  and  Prasnm.  Their  inhabitants 
vere  Actfakpans  (AlMorct  fi^ua,  FtoL  it.  8. 
§  S).  [W.  B.  D.] 

APODOTL     [AxTOLU,  p.  65,  a.] 

APOXUNIS  PKOMONTORIUM  f  Aw&Ul«,w 
iv\  in  K.  Afiics.  1.  Also  called  'AwoMiyior 
(Stab.  xriL  p.  832),  a  promootoiy  on  the  N.  coast 
•f  Afixa  Propria,  near  Utica,  and  fanning  the  W. 
VndhaH,  as  the  Hercniii  Pr.  formed  the  E.,  of  tbe 
pat  gulf  of  Utiea  or  Carthage.  (StraK  I  c.)  This 
^esciiptioo,  and  all  the  other  refiereDces  to  it,  identify 
it  with  C.  Farita  or  Rat  SUS  AU-ai-Uekhi,  and 
not  the  mote  westerly  C.  Zibeeb  or  Bai  Sidi  Bou- 
S1ii«,  (It  is  to  be  observed,  howerer,  that  Shaw 
Indies  tbe  name  Zibeeb  to  tbe  former).  Livy 
(m.  24)  Dwntions  it  as  in  sight  of  Carthage,  which 
«il!  >|>ply  to  tbe  fimoer  cape,  bat  not  to  the  latter. 
Uda  (I  7)  mentiaas  it  as  one  of  the  three  great 
bcadhmds  on  this  coast,  between  the  other  two,  Can- 
didasi  and  Mercniii.  It  is  a  high  ptHnted  rock,  re- 
Bvkable  for  its  whiteness.  (Shaw,  p.  145;  Barth, 
Vmdtrungen,  4e.,  ToL  i.  p.  71). 

It  B  alimst  certain  that  this  cape  was  identical 
*idi  the  PdCBBUM  Pb.,  at  which  Sdpio  landed  on 
las  expedition  to  ckee  the  Second  Punic  War;  and 
wUch  had  been  fixed,  in  the  first  treaty  between  tbe 
Somis  and  Carthaginians,  as  the  boundary  of  the 
n^ifSs  of  the  former  towards  the  W.  (Polyb.  iiL 
22;  Lir.  zxix.  27;  Mannert,  toL  z.  pt.  2,  pp.  293, 
WL) 

2.  A  pnmimtary  of  Uanretania  Caesaiiensis,  adja- 
eot  to  the  dty  tA  Julia  Caeaarea.  (PUn.  t.  2.  s.  1 ; 
PH)  [P.  S.] 

APOLLINOTOLIS  CA«<*Wk«roj  niKis:  Eth. 
'AaoMMPoroAinp),  the  name  of  8ev«ral  cities  in 
%!«— 

1.  AroiLnroPous  VLaojik  (itiKis  /uyiXri 
'Mumm,  Strab.  xviL  p.  8 1 7 ;  Agarthareh.  p.  22 ; 
Pfi«.T.  9.  a.  11;  Phit.  I*,  et  Otir.  50;  AeUan. 
Hut  Aa.  X.  3;    PtoL  ir.  5.  §  70;  'AnXAofla, 
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Steph.  Byzant.  a.  v.;  'AroAXwud,  Hierad.  p. 732; 
It.  Ant.  p.  160,  174;  Not,  Imp.  Orient  c  143. 
Apdionos  Snperioris  [nrbs]),  the  modern  Eifoo, 
was  a  dty  of  the  Thefaoid,  on  the  western  hank  of 
the  Nile,  in  Lat.  25°  N.,  and  abont  thirteen  miles 
below  the  lesser  Cataract.  Ptolemy  ({.  e.)  assigns 
ApoUinopdis  to  the  Hermonthite  name,  but  it  was 
more  commonly  regarded  as  the  capital  town  of 
the  nome  Apollopolites.  Under  the  Roman  em- 
perors it  was  tbe  seat  of  a  Bishop's  see,  and  the 
head-qnarters  of  the  L^o  II.  Tmjana.  Its  in- 
habitants were  eoemies  of  tbe  crocodile  and  its 
worshippers. 

Both  the  andent  city  and  the  modem  hamlet, 
however,  derived  their  prindpal  reputation  from 
two  temples,  which  are  considered  second  only 
to  tbe  Temple  of  Denderah  as  specimens  of  the 
sacred  structnni  rf  Egypt.  The  modem  E6^oo  is 
contained  within  the  courts,  or  built  upon  tbe  plat- 
fcmn  of  the  principal  of  the  two  temples  at  Apolli- 
nopolia.  Tbe  larger  temple  is  in  good  preservation, 
but  is  partially  buried  by  the  sand,  by  heaps  of 
rubbish,  and  by  the  modem  town,  liie  smaller 
temple,  sometimes,  but  improperly,  called  a  Typho- 
nium,  is  apparently  an  appendage  of  tbe  bitter,  and 
its  sculptures  represent  the  birth  and  education 
of  the  youthful  ddty,  Horns,  whose  parents  Nonm, 
or  Kneph  and  Athor,  were  worshipped  in  the  larger 
edifice.  The  prindpal  temple  is  dedicated  to  Noum, 
whose  symbol  is  the  disc  rf  the  sun,  supported  by 
two  asps  and  tbe  extended  wings  of  a  vultnre.  Its 
sculptures  repesent  (Boeellini,  Momtm.  del  Cuho, 
p.  240,  bw.  xxxviii.)  the  progress  of  tbe  Sun, 
Phre-Hor-Hat,  Lord  of  Heaven,  moving  in  his  bark 
(Bori)  through  the  circle  of  the  Hours.  The  local 
name  of  the  district  round  Apollinopolis  was  Hat, 
and  Noum  was  styled  Hor-lu^kah,  or  Horns,  tho 
tntelaiy  graiins  of  the  land  of  Hat  This  ddty 
finns  also  at  Apollinopolis  a  triad  with  the  goddess 
Athor  and  Hor-Senet  The  members  rf  the  triad 
are  yonthfnl  gods,  pointing  their  finger  towards 
thdr  mouths,  and  before  the  discovery  of  tbe 
hieroglyphic  character  were  regarded  as  figures  of 
Harpointes. 

The  entrance  into  tbe  larger  temple  of  Apolli- 
nopolis is  a  gateway  (wvAcir)  50  feet  high,  fiuiked 
by  two  converging  wings  (xTtpd)  in  the  form  of 
truncated  pyramids,  rising  to  107  feet  The  wings 
contain  ten  stories,  are  pierced  by  round  loop-boles 
for  the  admission  of  light,  and  probably  served  as 
chambers  or  dormitories  for  the  priests  and  servitors 
of  the  temple.  From  the  jambs  of  the  door  project 
two  blocks  of  st(HM,  which  were  intended,  as  D^non 
supposes,  to  support  the  heads  of  two  colossal 
figures.  This  propylaeon  leads  into  a  large  square, 
surrounded  by  a  colonnade  roofed  with  squared 
granite,  and  on  tbe  opposite  side  is  a  pronaos  or 
portico,  53  feet  in  height,  and  having  a  tri]Je  row 
of  columns,  six  in  each  row,  with  variously  and 
gracefiilly  foliaged  capitals.  The  temple  is  145 
feet  wide,  and  424  feet  long  from  the  entrance  to 
the  opposite  end.  Every  part  of  the  walls  is  covered 
with  hieroglyphics,  and  the  main  court  ascends 
gradually  to  the  jronaos  by  broad  stepe.  The 
whole  area  of  tbe  building  was  snrronnded  by  a 
wall  20  feet  high,  of  great  thickness.  Like  so  many 
of  the  Egyptian  temples,  that  of  Apollinopolis  was 
capable  of  bdng  employed  as  a  fortress.  It  stood 
about  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  river.  The  sculp- 
tures, altfaongh  carefully  and  indeed  beautifully 
executed,  are  of  the  Ptolemaic  era,  tl|e  earliest  por- 
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tion  of  the  temple  turiiig  been  erected  by  Ptolemy 
Philometor  B.  c  181. 

The  temple  of  Apollinopolu,  «s  a  sample  of 
Egyptian  sacred  architecture,  is  minntely  described 
in  the  Pmng  Cyclopedia,  art.  Ed/u,  and  in  the  1st 
Tolome  of  Brituh  MuMHtm,  Egyptian  Antiqidtia, 
where  abo  will  be  found  a  ground  plan  of  it.  See 
aim  Belzooi,  and  WiUdnaon's  Egypt  and  Thtbet, 
pp.  435 — *38. 

2.  Apoixoiofous  Pabva  {'A.riWm'os  4  /uKpa, 
Steph.  B.  «.  e.;  'AwdAXwr  luxpit,  HieracL  p.  731; 
Apullonoe  minoris  [orbs],  It  Anton,  p.  158),  was 
a  town  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  Lat.  27°  N.,  upon  the 
western  bonk  cf  the  Mile.  It  stood  between  Hyp. 
sela  and  LycopoUs,  and  belonged  to  the  Hypeeliot* 
noine. 

3.  ApoLUSOPOus  Pakta  ('AvtfAXonwi  v^it 
fUKpi,  PtoL  IT.  S.  §  70;  'AircSAAorat  wiKu,  Strab. 
xviL  p.  815;  Apollonoe  Yima,  It.  Anton,  p.  165), 
was  a  town  of  the  Thebaid,  in  the  Coptite  Nome, 
in  Lat.  26°  N.,  situated  between  Thebes  and 
Coptos.  It  stood  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile, 
and  carried  on  an  active  trade  with  Berenice  and 
Myos  Homun,  on  the  Bed  Sea.  Apollinopolis 
Porva  was  22  miles  distant  &om  Thebes,  and  is 
the  modem  Kust,  It  corresponds,  probably,  to  the 
Maximianopolis  of  the  later  emperors. 

4.  ApoLLisoPOLis  (Steph.  B.  ».r.;  Plin.  vi.  35), 
was  a  town  of  the  Megabari,  in  eastern  Aethiopia. 

5.  Aroi.u>Ros  Utoreiuh  (Plin.  tL  26;  It. 
Anton.),  stood  npon  the  high  rood  from  Coptos,  in 
the  Tliebud,  to  Berenice  on  the  Bed  Sea,  and  was 
a  watering  station  for  the  caravans  in  their  transit 
between  those  cities.  [W.  B.  D.] 

APOLLONIA  ("AwAXbWo:  Eth.  'AvoKKtmi- 
n)(,  Apolloniates,  ApoUinos,  -atis,  Apollonicnsis),  in 
Europe.  l.Acity  of  Sicily,  which, according  toSteph. 
Byz.,was  situated  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Aluntinm 
Calacte.  Cicero  also  mentions  it  (Or.  in  Verr.iii. 43) 
and  in  conjnnction  with  Haluntium,  Capitium,  and 
Enguium,  in  a  mannerthat  seems  to  imply  that  it  was 
situated  in  the  same  part  of  Sicily  with  these  cities; 
and  we  learn  from  Diodoms  (xri.  72)  that  it  was  at 
one  time  subject  to  Leptines,  the  tyrant  of  Enguinm, 
&om  whose  hands  it  was  wrested  by  Timoleon,  and 
restored  to  an  independent  condition.  A  httle  later 
we  find  it  again  mentioned  among  the  cities  reduced 
by  Agathocles,  after  bis  retnm  &om  Africa,  B.C. 
307  (Diod.  zx.  56).  Bat  it  evidently  regained  its 
liberty  after  the  &I1  of  the  tyrant,  and  in  the  days 
of  Cicero  was  still  a  municipal  town  of  some  im- 
portance. (Or.  *»  Verr.  Ui.  43,  v.  33.)  From 
this  time  it  disappears  from  history,  and  the  name 
is  not  fonnd  either  in  Pliny  or  Ptolemy. 

Its  site  has  been  much  disputed;  but  the  pas- 
sages above  cited  point  distinctly  to  a  podtion  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Sicily;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  modem  PoOma,  a  smiill  town  on  a  hill,  about  3 
miles  from  the  sea-coast,  and  8  or  9  E.  from  Cefalii, 
occupies  its  site.  The  resemblance  of  name  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  much  weight;  and  if  Enguinm  be 
correctly  pbiocd  at  Gangi,  the  connexion  between 
that  city  and  ApoUonia  is  easily  explained.  It  most 
be  admitted  that  Uie  wctds  of  Stephanns  require,  in 
thb  case,  to  be  constraed  with  considerable  Utitude, 
but  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  accu- 
racy of  that  writer. 

The  coins  which  have  been  published  as  of  this 
city  belong  dther  to  Apollonia,  in  Illyria,  or  to 
Tauromenium  (Eckhd,  vol  i.  p.  198.)    [£.  H.  B.J 

2,  The  name  of  two  cities  in  Crete,  one  near 
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Cnoasns(Steph.B. «.  v.),  the  inhabitants  of  wUdi  were 
most  treacheronsly  troited  by  the  Cydoniatae,  who 
were  their  friends  and  allies.   (Polyb.  zzriL  16.) 
The  site  is  en  the  coast  near  Amapv,  or  peHiaps 
approaching  towards  Megala  Kattrom,  at  the  Gii- 
d/ero.    (Pashley,  Crete,  vol  i.  p.  261.)     The  rile 
Of  the  other  ci^,  which  was  once  called  EluMtia* 
('E\<v9(fia,  Steph.  B.),  is  uncertain.     The   pfaHao- 
pber  Diogenes  Apolloniates  was  a  native  of  Api~ 
loniates  in  Crete.     {Diet,  of  Biog.  *.  r.)     [E3J.] 
3.  (PoUma,  or  PoUona),  a  city  of  Illyria,  sito- 
ated  10  stadia  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Aaos, 
and  60  stadia  from  the  sea  (Strab.  vii.  pi.  316),  or 
50  stadia  according  to  Scylax  (p.  10).     It  was 
founded  by  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyraeans  in  the 
seventh  century  before  the  Christian  era,  and  is  aaid 
to  have  been  originally  called  Gylaceia  (Tv^tLnta), 
from  Gylax,  the  name  of  its  oecist.     (Thnc  i.  S6; 
Scymnus,  439,  440;   Pans.  v.  21.  §  12,  22.  §  3; 
Strab.  L  c ;  Steph.  B.  «.  r.)     Apdlonia  aoan  beoune 
a  flourishing  place,  but  its  name  rar«]y  occurs  in 
Grecian  history.     It  is  mentioned  in  the  civil  wars 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  as  a  fortified   tcrwn 
with  a  citadel;  and  the  possession  of  it  was  of  jfreat 
importance  to  Caesar  in  his  campaign  against  Pom- 
pey in  Greece.    (Caes.  B.  C.  m.  12,  seq.)     Towards 
the  end  of  the  Roman  republic  it  was  celelnated  as 
a  seat  of  learning;  and  many  of  the  Boman  nobles 
were  accustomed  to  send  their  sons  thither  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  Uterature  and  philosophy  cf 
Greece.      It  was  here  that  Augustas    spent    six 
months  before  the  death  of  his  uncle  summoned  him 
to  Home.  (Suet.^119.  10;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  59.)    Cicero 
calls   it  at  this   period    "  nrbs  magna  et  grravis." 
Atnllouia  is  mentioned  by  Hierocles  (p.  653,  ed. 
Wesseling)  in  the  sixth  century ;  bat  its  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages.     The 
village  of  Aulon,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  ApoUonia, 
appears  to  have  increased  in  importance   in    the 
middle  ages,  as  ApoUonia  declined.    According  to 
Strabo  (p.  322),   the  Via  Egnatia  commencrd    at 
ApoUonia,  and  according  to  others  at  Dyrrhacfaiom ; 
the  two  roads  met  at  Clodiana.     There  are  scarcely 
any  vestiges  of  the  ancient  city  at  the  present  day. 
L^ke  discovered  some  traces  of  walls  and  of  tw<» 
temples ;  and  the  monastery,  built  near  its  site,  con- 
tains some  fine  pieces  of  scolpture,  which  were  faand 
in  ploughing  the  fields  in  its  neighbourhood.   (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol  i.  p.  368,  seq.;  Tafel,/>e  Via 
Egnatia,  p.  14,  seq.) 


com  OF  APOLLOKU,  IN  ILLTBIA. 

4.  (Szeiolt),  a  town  dT  Thrace,  on  the  Pontos 
Euxinus,  a  little  S.  of  Mesambria,  was  a  colony  of 
the  Milesians.  It  had  two  large  harbours,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  town  was  situated  on  a  small 
island.  It  possessed  a  celebrated  temple  of  ApoUo, 
and  a  colossal  statue  of  this  god,  30  cubits  in  height, 
which  H.  LucuUus  carried  to  Rcrnie  and  placed  in  the 
Capitol.  (Herod. iv.  90;  Strab.  vii.  p. 319,  xii.  p.541 , 
PUn.  xxxiv.  7.  s.  18  §  39;  Scymnns, 730;  Arrian, 
Peripl.  p.  24,  Anon.  PeripL  p.  14.)  It  was  sah- 
scqnently  caUed  Sozopous  (2o>f(HroA.u,  Anon.  /V- 
ripl.  p.  14),  whence  its  modem  name  SitboU. 
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5.  (/Wbn),  a  town  of  Mygdoiiia  in  Macedonia, 
&  of  the  lake  Bdbe  (Athen.  viii.  p.  334,  e.),  and 
K  of  the  Chalddian  mountains,  on  tlie  road  from 
Theaaaknica  to  Ajnphipolis,  as  we  leant  &om  the 
Atts  of  tl»  Apoetks  (xrii.  I)  and  the  Itineraries. 
(Anton.  Itin.  pjn  320, 330;  Itin.  Hierasol.  p.  60S; 
Tail.  Pnitinfr.)  Pliny  Qy.  10.  s.  17.  §  38)  men- 
tioB  this  ApoUonia. 

6.  (PoUrjhen),  the  chief  town  of  Cbalcidice  in 
Uacedonia,  situated  K.  of  Olynthns,  and  a  little  S. 
of  the  Chalridian  mountains.  That  this  Apollonia 
is  a  iL&ent  place  from  Mo.  5,  ajqiears  from  Xeno- 
^aa,  who  describes  the  Chalddian  ApoUonia  as  dis- 
tant 10  <*  12  miles  from  Oljnthos.  (Xen:  Hell.  t. 
12.  §  1,  seq.)  It  was  probably  thU  Apollonia 
vUcfa  ftmck  the  beantifhl  CbaldcUan  coins,  bearing 
<n  tbe  obvene  the  head  of  Apollo,  and  on  the  re- 
Ttree  his  lyre,  with  the  legend  XoAjtiSe'tn'. 

7.  A  town  in  the  peninsnla  of  Acte,  or  HU  Athos 
in  M«f.A»ii»,  the  inhabitania  of  wbich  were  called 
HatKii.    (PEn.  ir.  10.  s.  17.  §  37.) 

8.  A  town  in  Thrace,  situated  sccradin);  to  Livy's 
nanatirt  (xxxriii.  41),  between  Maioneia  and  Ab- 
■leim,  but  emoieonsly  placed  by  the  Epitomizer  of 
&raba  {to.  f.  331)  and  by  Fomponios  Mela  (ii  2) 
nstoftbeMestna. 

The  but  towns  kst  mentioned  (Koa.  5 — 8)  are 
{raqonitly  confcnnded,  bnt  ate  oorrectiy  distingnished 
by  Lsake,  who  ens,  however,  in  maldng  the  passage 
4  Alhaaeas  (riiL  p.  334,  e.),  refer  to  No.  6,  in- 
liead  of  to  No.  5.     (Nortium  Greece,  voL  iiL  p. 

9.  A  town  on  the  frontiers  of  Aetolia,  near  Kan- 
paetos.    (liv.  xsriiL  8.) 

APOLLOTJIA,  hi  Asia.  1.  The  chief  town  of 
a  district  in  Assyria,  named  Apolloniatis.  Apollonia 
ia  iacmectly  placed  by  Stephanns  (a.  v.  'Airo\- 
Aioda)  between  Babylon  and  Kusa.  Stiabo  (p.  732, 
ad  iU)  says  that  Apolloniatis  is  that  part  of 
Balqrtuaia  wiuch  borden  on  Susis,  that  its  original 
ssat  was  Sttacenc,  and  it  was  then  called  Apollo- 
nsds.  The  names  ApoUonia  and  Apolloniatis  were 
rnieatW  ffirea  by  the  Macedonian  Greeks.  Apollo- 
Tolii  u  in  &ct  one  of  the  dinsions  of  Assyria  in  the 
;«>ftniphy  of  tlie  Greeks;  bat  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
leinhK  its  limits.  PolyUos  (v.  44)  makes  Meso- 
|«i(sraia  and  ApoDooiatis  tbe  southern  boundaries  of 
H«£a.  and  Apolloniatis  is  therefore  east  of  the 
Tim.  Tliia  appears,  indeed,  from  another  passage 
a  Polybins  (t.  51),  which  also  shows  that  Apollonia 
na  sst  of  tbe  Tigris.  The  country  was  fertile,  but 
it  tbo  contained  a  hilly  tract,  that  is,  it  extended 
rax  &Unc«  east  of  the  banks  of  tbe  Tigris.  There 
>•  eridatly  great  coofiision  in  the  divisions  of  As- 
■ria  by  the  Gredc  geogra]^er8.  If  we  phice  Apol- 
Uitis  lonth  of  the  district  of  Arbela,  and  make  it 
olBid  as  Sir  as  Bagdad,  there  may  be  no  great 
"w.  There  seems  to  be  no  authority  for  fixing 
the  ate  of  Apollonia. 

i-  An  island  «  the  coast  of  Bitbynia  (Arrian, 
Pffifl.  p.  13),  200  stadia  fii»n  the  promontory  of 
<  Jlpe  (iTsrpe).  It  was  called  Thynias,  says  Pliny 
(h  12),  to  distinguish  it  from  another  island  Apol- 
I'aia.  He  places  it  a  Roman  mile  from  the  coast. 
TkyiMs,  Tbyne,  Thynia,  or  Thynis  (Steph.  B.  ».  v. 
^ntb),  may  have  been  tbe  original  name  of  this 
'■'o'L  and  ApoUonia  a  name  derived  bom  a  temple 
<<  A]<iIV>.  boilt  after  the  Greeks.  The  otlier  name 
i»  e»«inMly  derived  ftom  the  Tbyni  of  tbe  opposite 
coait. 
i.  A  town  of  Hysia,  on  an  eminence  east  of  Per- 
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gainuni,  on  the  way  to  Sardis.  (Strab.  p.  625; 
Xen.  Anab.  vii,  8.  §  15.)  It  seems  to  liavo  Iwcn 
near  the  borders  of  Mysia  and  Lydia.  The  site  docs 
not  appear  to  be  determined. 

4.  Stepb.  B.  (s.  V.  'AxoAAarna)  mentions  Apol> 
Ionia  in  Piaidia,  and  one  also  in  Phrygia;  but  it 
seems  very  probable,  from  comparing  what  he  says 
of  tbe  two,  that  there  is  some  confusion,  and  there 
was  perhaps  only  one,  and  in  Pisidia.  In  Strabo 
(p.  576)  the  name  is  Apollonias.  The  ruins  wera 
discovered  by  Arundell  [Discoveriet,  ^v.  vol.  i.  p. 
236)  at  a  pbtce  called  Olou  BorUm.  The  acropolis 
stands  on  a  lofty  crag,  from  which  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  tbe  rich  pfauns  to  the  NW.  This 
pUce  is  in  38°  4'  M.  lat.,  and  in  tbe  direct  line  be- 
tween Apamea  and  Antioch,  so  &r  as  the  nature  of 
the  country  will  admit.  (Hamilton,  Retearchet,  <fc. 
vol  iL  p.  361.)  The  Peutinger  Table  phices  it 
24  miles  iWxn  Apameia  Cibotus.  Several  Greek 
inscriptions  from  Apollonia  have  been  copied  by 
Arundell  and  Hamilton.  One  inscription,  which 
contains  the  words  4  fimXr)  ecu  i  ti)/iat  tw  'AwoA- 
Katucruv,  derides  the  question  as  to  the  site  of  this 
place.  Two  Greek  inscriptions  of  the  Boman  period 
copied  by  Amndeil  give  the  full  title,  "  the  Boule 
and  Demos  of  the  Apolloniatae  Lydi  Tbiaces  Co- 
loni,"  from  which  Anindell  concludes  that  "  a  Thra- 
cian  colony  established  themselves  in  Lycia,  and  that 
some  of  the  ktter  founded  the  dty  of  ApoUonia ;' 
an  interpretation  that  may  be  not  quite  correct. 

Stephanns  says  that  ApoUonia  m  Pisidia  was  on- 
ginaUy  caUed  Mordiaeon,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
quinces.  (Athdi.  p.  81.)  It  is  stOl  noted  for  its 
quinces  (AnmdeU),  which  have  the  great  recom- 
mendation of  being  eatable  without  dressing.  The 
coins  of  Apollonia  record  Alexander  the  Great  as  tbe 
founder,  and  also  the  name  of  a  stream  that  flowed 
by  it,  the  Hippopharas.     (Forbiger,  vol.  il  p.  334.) 

5.  Of  Mysia  ('A.  M  "VvrtoK^,  Strab.  p.  575),  a 
description  which  misled  some  traveUers  and  geo- 
graphers, who  fixed  tbe  site  at  Ulubadaa  the  Bhyn- 
dacos.  But  the  site  is  AbuUionte,  which  is  on  a 
hike  of  the  same  name,  the  ApoUoniatia  of  Strabo, 
who  says  that  the  town  is  on  the  lake.  Some  high 
knd  advances  into  the  hke,  and  forms  a  narrow 
promontory,  V  off  the  SW.  pdnt  of  which  is  an 
ishmd  with  tbe  town  of  Abullionte."  (Hamilton, 
Jietearchee,  fe.  vol  ii.  p.  87.)  The  remains  of 
ApoUonia  are  inconsiderable.  The  Rhyndacus  Sows 
into  the  lake  ApoUoniatis,  and  issues  from  it  a  deep 
and  muddy  river.  The  lake  extends  from  east  to 
west,  and  is  studded  with  many  ishmds  in  tbe  NE. 
part,  on  one  of  which  is  the  town  of  ApoUonia. 
(Hamilton.)  The  drcuit  of  tbe  lake  is  estimated 
by  some  travellers  at  about  SO  miles,  and  its  length 
titaat  10;  but  the  dimensions  vary  considerably,  for 
in  winter  the  waters  are  much  higher.  It  abounds 
in  fish. 

6.  In  Lycia,  is  coi^ectnred  by  Spratt  {Lycia, 
vol.  i.  p.  203)  to  have  been  at  SarMajik,  wliero 
there  are  remains  of  a  Greek  tovrn.  The  modern 
site  is  in  the  interior  NW.  of  Phaselis.  The  autlior 
discovered  an  inscription  with  the  letters  "  Ap"  on 
it  Stephanns  («.  o.)  mentions  an  island  of  the 
name  belonging  to  Lycia;  but  there  is  no  authority 
for  a  town  of  tbe  name.  There  are,  however,  coins 
with  tbe  epigraph  'Aa'aXAwiarov  Avk.  and  'AwoA- 
\m>iat<ay  Atnc.  9paK.,  which  might  indicate  some 
pkice  in  Lycia.  But  these  belong  to  ApoUonia  of 
Pisidia.  [G.  L.] 

7.  {Ari/),  a  town  of    lalestino,  situated  bo- 
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twecn  Caesarea  and  Joppa.  (Steph.  B.;  PtoL 
T.  16;  PUn.  V.  14;  Peut.  Tab.)  The  origin  of 
its  name  is  not  known,  but  was  (nvbablj  owing  to 
the  Macedonian  kings  of  either  Aegjrpt  or  Syria 
After  having  suffered  in  their  wars,  it  was  repaired 
by  Gabinios,  proconsul  of  Syria.  (Joseph.  B.  J. 
i.  6.)  Art^if  on  the  coast,  a  deserted  vilkge  upon 
the  Xatr  Arsiif,  represents  the  ancient  Apoll<mia. 
(Robinson,  BibL  Ret.  vol.  iii.  p.  46;  Irby  and 
Mangles,  Trae.  p.  189;  Chesnty,  Exped.  Euphrat. 
vol.  i.  p.  490.)  An{rfi!*3  famous  in  the  tune  of 
the  Crusades.  (Wilken,<Ke  Areii»,Tol.  ii.  pp.  17, 
39,  102,  vol.  iv.  p.  416,  vol.  viL  pp.  325,  400, 
425.)  The  chroniclers  confounded  it  with  Antipatris, 
which  lies  farther  inland. 

8.  A  town  of  Syria.  The  name  attests  its  Mace- 
donian origin.  (Appian.  Sj(r.  57.)  Strabo  (p.  752) 
mentions  it  as  tributary  to  Apamea,  but  its  position 
is  imcertun.  [E.  B.  J.] 

APOLLCyNIA  {Mar$a  Soutah),  in  Africa,  one 
of  the  five  cities  of  the  Libyan  Pentapolis  in  Cyre- 
naica.  It  was  originally  the  port  of  Cyrene,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Scyhut  (p.  45)  simply  as  such, 
without  any  proper  name ;  bat,  like  the  other  ports 
on  this  coast,  it  grew  and  floorished,  especially  nnder 
the  Ptolemies,  till  it  eclipsed  Cyrene  itself.  It  was 
the  InrthpUce  of  Eratosthenes.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  837 ; 
Mela,  i.  8;  Plin.  v.  5;  Ptol.  iv.4;  Diod.  xriu.  19; 
Steph.  B.  «.  r.)  It  is  almost  certainly  the  Soznsa 
(ZutCowa)  of  toter  Greek  writers  (Hierocl.  p.  732; 
£pipban.  Haeret.  73.  26);  and  this,  which  was  very 
probably  its  original  name,  has  given  rise  to  its  mo- 
dem appellation.  The  name  ApoUodSa  was  in  honotu' 
of  the  patron  deity  of  Cyrene.  The  site  of  the  city 
is  marked  by  splendid,  though  greotly  shattered 
ruins,  among  which  ate  those  of  the  citadel,  temples, 
a  theatre,  and  an  aqueduct.  (Barth,  Wandcrungen, 
#c.,  pp.  452,  foil.)  [P.  S.] 

APOLLONIA'Tia     [Apolloiha.] 

APOLLO'NIS  (^'AwoWwris:  Eth.'AroKKKvlhit, 
ApoUonidcnsis),  •  town  the  position  of  which  u  con- 
nected with  that  of  Apollonia  in  Mysia.  South  of 
this  Apollonia  is  a  ridge  of  hills,  after  crossing  which 
the  road  to  Sardis  had  on  the  left  Thyatira,  and 
on  the  right  ApoUonis,  which  is  300  stadia  from 
Pergamum,  and  the  same  distance  /rom  Sardis. 
(Strab.  625.)  A  village  BuUene,  apparently  the 
same  place  that  Toumcfort  calls  Balamont,  seems  to 
retain  part  of  the  ancient  name.  The  place  was 
named  after  ApoUonis,  a  woman  of  Cyzicus,  and  the 
wife  of  Attalus,  the  first  king  of  Pergamum.  Cicero 
mentions  the  phtco  (pro  Flacc.  a.  'i\,  Z2,  ad  Q. 
Fr.  i.  2).  It  was  one  of  the  towns  which  suffered 
in  the  great  earthquake  in  these  parts  in  the  time 
of  'liberias.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  47.)  It  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (v.  30)  as  a  small  pbice.  It  was  subse- 
quently the  see  of  a  bishop.  There  are  both  autono- 
mous and  imperial  coins  of  ApoUonis  with  the 
epigraph  'AwoXXmniitiv.  [G.  L.] 

APOLLONOS  HIEBON  (ViroXAii-oi  Upov: 
Eth.  Apollonos  hierilac),  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v. 
29).  It  seems  to  be  tlie  same  place  as  Apollonia  in 
Mysia.  Mannert  conjectures  that  the  name  Apol- 
lonia or  Apollonos  Hieron  was  afterwards  changed 
into  Hicrocaesarea,  which  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
,^»».  ii.  47)  OS  one  of  the  towns  of  Asia  that  stif- 
fered  from  the  earthquake  in  the  time  of  Tiberius; 
but  if  thb  be  so,  it  is  not  e.isy  to  tmderstand  why 
Pliny  does  not  mention  it  by  that  name.       [G.  L.] 

A'PONUS,  or  A'PONI  PONS,  a  celebrated  source 
of  mineral  and  thermal  waters,  situated  near  the 
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foot  of  the  Eaganean  hiUs,  abont  6  miles  SW.  of 
Patavium,  on  which  account  the  springs  >v«re  eftra 
termed  Aquae  Patavimae  (Plin.  ii.  103.  s.  106, 
zzxi.  6.  s.  32.) 

The  proper  name  of  these  springs  ms  sopfuBed 
to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  (i  and  intvoT),  and  is 
retained  with  little  change  in  their  modem  name  of 
Bagni  d'Abano.  They  appear  to  have  be«n  extm- 
sively  resorted  to  for  their  healing  properties,  m  t 
only  by  the  citizens  of  the  neighbouring  Prntaviam, 
but  by  patients  from  Borne  and  all  ports  of  Italy  j 
and  are  alluded  to  by  Martial  as  amon^  the  most 
popular  bathing  phwes  of  his  day.  ( Mart.  tL  42. 
4;  Luctti,vii.  193;  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  218.)  At  s  later 
period  we  find  them  described  at  considerable  length 
by  Claudian  (Idt/IL  6),  and  by  Theodoiic  in  a  leiter 
addressed  to  CossiodtBtis  (_Var.  ii.  39),  fretn 
which  we  learn  that  extensive  Thermae  and  other 
edifices  hod  grown  up  aronnd  the  spot.  Besides 
their  medical  influences,  it  appears  thjat  they  were 
resorted  to  for  purposes  of  divination,  bj  throwing 
tali  into  the  basin  of  the  source,  the  nnmbers  i 
which,  from  the  extreme  clearness  t£  the  water, 
conld  be  readily  discerned,  tb  the  iromedJate  neigb- 
bourhood  was  an  oracle  of  GeryoD.   (Snet.  Tib.  14.) 

From  an  epigram  of  Martial  (i.  61.  3),  H  iranU 
appear  that  the  historian  T.  Livius  was  born  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  spot,  rather  than  at  Patavinni 
itself;  but  it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  the  po« 
uses  the  expression  "  Apona  teUus"  merely  to  desig- 
nate the  territoiT  of  Patavinm  (the  ogrr  Piifiii  I'mu) 
in  general.  (See  Cluver.  JuU.  p.  154.)     [E.  H.  B.] 

A'PPIA  ('Amrfo:  Eth.  Appionus),  a  town  of 
Phrygia,  which,  according  to  Pliny  (v.  29),  belonged 
to  the  conventus  of  Synnada.  Cicero  (txd  JTctnt.  iii. 
7)  speaks  of  an  application  being  made  to  him  by 
the  Appiani,  when  he  was  governor  of  Cilicia,  about 
the  taxes  with  which  they  were  burdened,  and  ahoot 
some  matter  of  building  in  then:  town.  At  this 
time  then  it  was  included  in  the  Province  of  Cilicia. 
The  site  does  not  seem  to  be  known.  [G.L.] 

APRILIS  LACUS,  an  extensive  marshy  lake 
in  Etmria,  situated  near  the  sea-shore  between 
Populoninm  and  the  mouth  of  the  Uml»x>,  now 
called  the  Logo  di  Catiglione.  It  eomninnicated 
with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  outlet,  where  there  was 
a  station  for  shipping,  as  weU  as  one  on  the  Via 
Anrelia.  (Itin.  Ant  pp.  292,  500.)  The  "  aoinis 
Prille,"  mentioned  by  PUny  (iii.  5.  s.  8),  between 
Populonium  and  tlie  Umbro,  is  evidently  a  carra|>- 
tion  of  Prilis,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Prelios 
Lacus  noticed  by  Cicero  (pro  ilU.  27),  is  only 
another  form  of  the  same  name.  [Pbeuits  La- 
CC8.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

APRUSTUM,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Bruttiam, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  11.  §98),  who  tolls  ns 
that  it  was  the  oiily  inland  city  uf  the  Brutdass 
(medtterranei  SrttUiorum  Apruslani  (ontom).  It 
is  evidently  the  Fame  place  called  in  oar  texts  of 
Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §  75),  'AStHrrpoy,  for  which  we 
should  probably  read  'ASputrTOK:  he  associates  it 
with  PetcUa,  and  it  has  been  conjectnied  that  its 
site  is  marked  by  the  village  of  Argutto,  sear 
Chiaravalk,  on  a  hill  about  5  miles  from  the  Gnlf  of 
SquiOace.    (RomaneUi,  vol.  i.  p.  189.)    [E.  H.  B.] 

A'PSAEUS  ('A<f«pot,'A*««»s),  or  ABSARUM 
(PUn.  >i.  4),  a  river  and  a  foirt,  as  Pliny  rails  it, 
" in  faudbus,"  140  M. P.  east  of  Trapezos  (Trtbi. 
zond).  Arrian  (PtripL  p.  7)  places  this  miUtary 
station  1000  stadia  from  Trapezus,  and  450  or  490 
stadia  south  of  the  Phasis,  and  aboot  the  point 
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shoe  tbt  mast  tnnu  north.  The  distance  of  127 
miles  in  the  Pendnger  Table  agrees  with  Arriin. 
Acnx^nglr  several  geognpben  place  Alwanun  near 
a  ton  called  Goioei.  Its  name  wa*  connected  with 
llw  mjth  of  Medea  and  her  brother  Absyrtiu,  and 
its  original  name  was  Absyrtos.  (Stephan.  s,v. 
'A^tyrHtt.)  Piwopins  {BeO.  Goth.  iv.  2)  speaks 
at  tbe  Rmains  of  its  public  buildings  as  proving  that 
it  was  once  a  place  of  some  importance. 

Anian  does  not  mention  a  rirer  Apeanu.  He 
places  the  nsTigable  river  Acampsis  15  stadia  from 
AkaiMm,  and  Pliny  makes  the  Apsaros  and  Acam- 
pas  two  ihSerait  riven.  Tbe  Acampsis  of  Arriau 
is  j^nenllj  immnwl  to  ba  tbe  large  rirer  Jorui, 
wliidi  rises  KW.  of  Erzenun,  and  enters  the 
Koxine  near  Baton.  Pliny  (vi.  9)  says  that  tbe 
Absams  rises  in  the  Paryadres,  and  with  that 
nmntun  range  forms  the  boundary  in  those  puts 
betnen  the  Greater  and  Leas  Armenia.  This  de- 
scription can  only  af^y  to  the  Jorvi,  which  is  one 
«f  tlie  larger  rivers  of  Armenia,  and  the  present 
lomdary  between  the  Pashalicks  of  Trebizond  and 
Kin.  (Biant,  London  Gtog.  Joum.  vol.  vl  p.  193.) 
Pudemy's  account  of  his  Apaornis  agrees  with  that 
of  PEny,  and  he  says  that  it  is  formed  by  the  onion 
of  two  large  streams,  the  Ghiocns  and  Lycos  ;  and 
the  Jonk  consists  of  two  large  branches,  one  called 
■be  JanJc  and  the  other  the  Ajerak,  which  nnite  at 
00  pat  distance  sbove  Batnn.  It  seems,  then,  that 
the  name  Acampsis  and  Apsams  has  been  appUed 
u>  the  same  river  by  diffierent  writers.  Uithridates, 
ia  his  Sight  aAer  being  defeated  by  Cn.  Pompeius, 
«me  to  the  Euphrates,  and  then  to  the  river  Apsa- 
ros. (Vitkrid.  c.  101.)  It  is  conjectured  that  tbe 
river  which  Xen^on  (_Anab.  iv.  8,  1)  mentions 
siiboiit  a  name,  as  the  boundary  of  tbe  MocroDes 
ai  tbe  Seytbini,  may  be  the  Jorak;  and  this  is 
{niable.  [G.  L.] 

APSILAE,  ABSILAE,  APSXLH  ('Ai^lAai,  *Ai|>f. 
Ami),  a  people  of  Cokhia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine, 
nliject  laccessively  to  tbe  kings  of  Pontns,  the  Ro- 
naiis,  and  the  LazL  They  are  mentioned  by  Pro- 
cspns  as  having  long  been  Christians.  In  their 
tmitny  wen  the  cities  of  Sebastopolis,  Petrs,  and 
Tiieleu.  (Anian,  PeripL  Pont.  Evx.  ■  Steph.  B. ; 
FSbvi.  4;  Joatinian.  NotdL  28;  Procop  B.  G.  iv. 
2;  Agathiaa,  iiL  15,  iv.  15.)  [P.  S.] 

APSrUTHn  or  APSY'NTHn  Qtii^intioi,  'At^ir- 
Im),  a  people  a[  Thrace,  bordering  on  the  Thradan 
Cknooesiu.  (Herod.  vL  34,  ix.  119.)  Tbe  city 
af  Aons  was  also  called  Apsynthus  (Steph.  B.  s.  vr. 
Abtt,  'Afin>A»);  and  Dknyaus  Peri^etcs  (577) 
qcaks  of  a  river  of  the  same  name. 

APSUS  CAi(>o»),  a  conaderablo  river  of  Illyria, 
risQfr  in  Honnt  l^ndos  and  flowing  into  the  sea  be- 
tsven  tbe  rivera  Gennsos  0D<be  N.  and  the  Aous  on 
the  S.  It  flows  in  a  north-western  direction  till  it 
ii  jnioed  by  tbe  Eoidalcus  (^Dtvot),  after  which  it 
tika  a  bend,  and  flows  towards  tbe  coast  m  a  sooth- 
ntters  diiectioo  tbrongh  the  great  nuuitime  plain 
•f  dyria.  B«fore  its  union  vrith  tbe  Devol,  the 
rirer  is  sow  called  Utumi,  and  after  its  tmion  Bera- 
liuf.  Tbe  coontiy  near  the  mouth  of  the  Apeus  is 
frtqaently  mentioned  in  tbe  memonble  campaign  of 
Caoar  and  Pooipey  in  Greece.  Caesar  was  for 
nne  time  encamped  on  tbe  left  bonk  of  the  river, 
ssd  Pioipey  on  tbe  right  bank.  (Strab.  p.  316; 
liv.  xxd.  27;  Caes.  £.  C.  n\.  13,  19,  30;  Dion 
Caa.  xE.  47 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  56,  where  the  river 
is  OToBeosaly  called  'AAs^pa ;  Leake,  Northern 
linta,  v«L  I  pp.  336,  342,  vol  iv.  pp.  1 13, 123.) 
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APSY-BTIDES.    [Abstbtides.] 

APTA  JULIA  {Apt),  a  city  of  the  Vnlgientes, 
on  the  road  from  Arelate  {Arte*),  on  the  Bhone, 
along  the  valley  of  the  Durance,  to  Angusta  Tanri- 
noram  {Turino).  Tbe  name  Julia  implies  that  it 
was  a  oolooia,  which  is  proved  by  inscriptions,  thongh 
Pliny  (iii.  4 ;  and  tbe  note  in  Hardnin's  edition) 
calls  it  a  Latin  town,  that  is,  a  town  which  bad  the 
Jos  Latiom.  The  modem  town  of  Apt,  aa  the 
CaJavon  or  Caubm,  a  branch  of  the  Durance,  con- 
tains some  ancient  remains.  [G.  L.] 

ATTERA  CAwTtpo,  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  'A«T<p(a 
PtoL  iii.  17.  §.  10;  Apteron,  Plin.  iv.20;  Eth.  'Kurt. 
fxubt:  Palaeiiaitron),  a  dty  of  Crete  situated  to 
the  E.  of  Polyrrhenia,  and  80  stadia  from  Cydonia 
(Strab.  z.  p.  479).  Here  was  placed  tbe  scene  of  tbe 
legend  of  tbe  contest  between  the  Sirens  and  the 
Moses,  when  after  the  victory  of  the  Utter,  tbe 
Sirens  lost  the  fiesthers  of  their  wbgs  finm  their 
shonlders,  and  having  thus  become  white  cast  them- 
selves into  tlie  sea, —  whence  the  name  of  the  city 
Aptera,  and  of  the  neighbouring  islands  Leucae. 
(Steph.  B.  «.  V.)  It  was  at  one  time  in  alliance 
with  Cnossns,  but  was  afterwards  compelled  by  the 
Polyrrhenians  to  side  with  them  against  that  city. 
(Pol.  iv.  55.)  Tbe  port  of  Aptera  acceding  to 
Strabo  was  Cisamos  (p.  479 ;  comp.  HIerocles,  p. 
650;  and  Pentingcr  Tab.).  Mr.  Pasliley  (TnmU, 
vol.  L  p.  48)  supposes  that  tbe  ruins  of  Paiaeokat- 
tron  helaag  to  Aptera,  and  that  its  port  is  to  be 
fonnd  at  or  near  KalyetM.  Diodorus  (v.  64)  places 
Berecynthos  in  the  district  of  the  Apterseans. 
(Tbe  okl  reading  was  emended  by  Mearaos,  Creta, 
p.  84.)  This  mountain  has  been  identified  with  the 
modem  Jfo/oxa,  which  fipom  iU  granitic  and  schistose 
basis  complies  with  the  reqtiisite  geological  conditions 
for  the  existence  of  metallic  veins ;  if  we  are  to  believe 
that  bronze  and  iron  were  here  first  discovered,  and 
bestowed  on  man  by  the  Idaean  Dactyls.    [E.  B.  J  ] 


Cont   OP  AITERA. 

APUA'NI,  a  Lignrian  tribe,  mentioned  repeatedly 
by  Livy.  Fnnn  the  circumstances  related  by  him,  it 
appears  that  they  were  the  most  easterlyof  the  Ligniian 
tribes,  and  occupied  the  upper  valley  of  the  Macra 
about  Pontremoli,  the  tract  known  in  the  middle  ages 
as  the  Gar/agnana.  They  are  first  mentioned  in  B.C. 
187,  when  we  are  told  that  they  were  defeated  and 
redoced  to  submission  by  tbe  consul  C.  Flaminius; 
but  the  next  year  they  appear  again  in  arms,  and 
defeated  tbe  consul  Q.  Marcius,  with  the  loss  of 
4000  men  and  three  standards.  Tliis  diiwiter  was 
avenged  the  next  year,  but  after  several  succcs.sive 
campaigns  the  consuls  for  the  year  180,  P.  Come- 
lioa  and  M.  Baeblus,  bad  recourse  to  the  expedient 
of  removing  the  whole  nation  from  their  abodes, 
and  transporting  them,  to  the  number  of  40,000, 
including  women  and  children,  into  the  heart  of 
Samnium.  Here  they  were  settled  in  tbe  vacant 
plains,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Taorasia 
(hence  called  Campi  Tanrasini),  and  appear  to 
bare  become  a  flourishing  conununity.     'Ihe  next 
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year  7000  more,  who  had  besn  in  the  first  instance 
snfiered  to  remain,  vere  removed  bjr  the  oonsal 
Fnlvius  to  join  their  conntrymen.  We  meet  with 
them  long  afterwards  amon«;  the  "  populi"  cf  Sam- 
nimn,  sabsisting  as  a  separate  community,  nnder 
the  name  of  "  Lignres  Comcliani  et  Baebiani,"  as 
late  as  the  reifni  of  Trajan.  (Liv.  xxxix.  2,  20, 
32,  xL  1,  38,  41 ;  Plin.  iii.  11.  «.  16:  Lib.  Colon. 
■p.  235  i  Hcnzen.  Tab.  Alim.  p.  57.)  There  is  no  au- 
thoiily  fur  the  existence  of  a  city  of  the  name  of  Anna, 
as  assumed  by  some  writers.  [E.  H.  B.J 

APU'LIA  ('AiropXio),  a  province,  or  r^ion,  in 
the  SE.  of  Italy,  between  the  Apennines  and  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  which  was  botinded  by  the  Frentani 
on  the  N.,  by  Calabria  and  Lncania  on  the  S.,  and 
by  Samnium  on  the  W.  It  is  stated  by  most  mo- 
dem geographers  (Mannert,  Cramer,  Forbiger)  that 
the  name  was  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  SE. 
portion  of  Italy,  including  the  peninsula  of  Mes- 
sapia,  or,  as  the  Romans  termed  it,  Calabria.  Bnt 
though  this  extension  was  given  in  the  middle  ages, 
as  well  a-i  at  the  present  day,  to  the  term  of  Puglia, 
it  does  not  appear  that  tlie  Romans  ever  used  the 
name  with  so  wide  a  signification;  and  even  when 
united  for  administrative  purposes,  the  two  regions 
preserved  their  distinct  appellations.  Thus  wo  find, 
even  under  the  later  periods  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  "  provincia  Apuliae  ct  Calabriae  "  (Lib.  Colon,  p. 
261;  Treb.  PolL  Tfefric.  24),  "Corrector  Apnliae  et 
Caliiriao"  (Notit.  Dign.  iL  p.  64.),  &c  The  Greeks 
sometimes  used  the  name  of  lapygia,  so  as  to  in- 
clude Apulia  as  well  as  Mes.sapia  (Herod,  iv.  99 ; 
Pol.  iiL  88);  bnt  their  usage  of  this,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  local  names  applied  to  this  part  of  Italy, 
was  very  fluctuating.  Strabo,  afier  describing  the 
Mcssapian  peninsula  (to  which  he  confines  the  name 
of  lapygia)  as  inhabited  by  the  Salentuii  and  Cah- 
bri,  adds  that  to  the  north  of  the  Calabri  were  the 
tribes  called  by  the  Greeks  Peucetians  and  Daunians, 
but  that  all  tils  tract  letjond  the  Calabriam  was 
called  by  the  natives  Apulia,  and  that  the  appel- 
lations of  Daunians  and  Peucetians  were,  in  his 
time,  wholly  nnknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
part  of  Italy  (vL  pp.  277,  283).  In  another  pas- 
sage he  speaks  of  the  "  Apulians  properly  so  called," 
as  dwelling  aronnd  the  gulf  to  the  N.  of  Mt.  Gar- 
ganiLs ;  bat  says  that  they  spoke  the  same  language 
with  tlie  Daunians  and  Peucetians,  and  were  in  no 
respect  to  bo  distinguished  from  them."  (p.  285.) 
The  name  of  Daunians  is  wholly  nnknown  to  the 
Roman  writers,  except  such  as  borrowed  it  from  the 
Greeks,  while  they  apply  to  the  Peucetians  the 
name  of  PKDiccLt  or  Poediculi,  which  appcnrs, 
from  Strabo,  to  have  been  tlieir  national  appcllatiDn. 
Ptolemy  divides  the  Apulians  into  Daunians  and 
Peucetians  CAvoi/Aoi  ^avviot  and  "AtovAoi  n«if- 
KfTtoi,  iii.  1.  §§  15, 16,  72,  73),  including  all  the 
southern  Apulia  under  the  latter  head;  but  it  ap- 
pears certain  that  tliis  was  a  mere  geographical 
arrangement,  not  one  founded  upon  any  national 
differences  still  sukdsting  in  his  time. 

Apulia,  therefore,  in  the  Roman  sense,  may  be 
considered  as  bounded  on  tlic  SE.  by  a  line  drawn 
fnim  sea  to  sea,  across  the  isthmus  of  the  Messapian 
peninsul.1,  from  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  W.  of  that 
city,  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  opposite  coast  be- 
tween Egnatia  and  Brundusium.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  277 ; 
Mela,  ii.  4.)  According  to  a  later  distribution  of 
the  provinces  or  regions  of  Italy  (apparently  nnder 
Vespasian),  the  limits  of  Cahtbria  were  extended  so 
as  to  include  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole 
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of  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  PocdimK,  or 
Peucetians  (Lib.  Colon.  {.  c),  and  the  extent  ct 
Apulia  propratianally  diminished.  Bnt  this  airai^e- 
ment  does  not  appear  to  have  been  penctally 
adopted.  Towards  Lucania,  the  river  Bradanos 
appears  to  have  formed  the  bonndaiT,  at  least  in 
the  lower  part  of  its  course;  while  on  the  W.,  I»- 
wards  the  Hirpini  and  Somniom,  there  was  no 
natural  frontier,  but  only  the  lower  slopes  or  undcf- 
falls  of  the  Apeiuiines  were  included  in  Apulia ;  all 
the  higher  ridges  of  those  mountains  beh>n^niig  to 
Samnium.  On  the  N.  the  river  Tifemus  appears 
to  have  been  the  recognised  boundary  of  Apolia  in 
the  time  of  Mela  and  Pliny  (Mela,  1.  c ;  Plin.  iii. 
11.  s.  16),  though  the  territory  of  Larinnun,  ex- 
tending from  the  Tifemus  to  the  Frento,  was,  by 
many  writers,  not  included  in  Apulia,  but  was 
either  regarded  as  constituting  a  separate  djetiict 
(Caes.  B.  C.  i.  23),  or  included  in  the  tenitoiy  rf 
the  Frentani.  (Ptol.  iiL  1.  §  65.)  Apnlia,  as  tfaos 
defined,  comprehended  nearly  the  same  extent  with 
the  two  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Na|des  now 
called  the  Capitanala  and  Terra  di  Bari. 

The  physical  features  of  Apulia  are   stroaglT 
marked,  and  mnst,  in  all  ages,  have  nuterially  in- 
fluenced its  bistoiy.     The  northern  half  of  the  jm- 
vince,  from  the  Tifemus  to  the  Aufidns,  consists 
almcet  entirely  of  a  great  plain,  slofnng  gently  froci 
the  Apennines  to  the  sea,  and  extending  betwieen  tbe 
motmtsin  ranges  of  the   former  —  of  which    only 
some  of  the  lower  slopes  and  of&hoots  were  inclndcd 
in  Apnlia,  —  and  the  isolated  mountain    mass  of 
Mt  Garganus,  which  has  been  not  inaptly  termed 
the  Spur  of  Italy.     This  portion  is  now  commonly 
known  as  "  Puglia  piana,"  in  contradistinction  to 
the  southern  part  of  the  province,  called  "  Ihi^ia 
petrota"  from  a  broad  chain  of  rocky  hills,  which 
branch  off  from  the  Apennines,  near  Vennsia,  and 
extend  eastward  towards  the  Adriatic,  which  tber 
reach  near  the  modem  OittaU,  between  Egnatia  and 
Brundusium.     The  whole  of  this  hilly  tract  isi,  at 
the  present  day,  wild  and  thinly  inluibited,   great 
part  of  it  being  covered  with  forests,  or  given  np  to 
pasture,  and  the  same  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
in  ancient  times  olso.     (Strab.  vi.  p.  283.)       But 
between  these  barren  hills  and  the  sea,  there  inter- 
venes a  narrow  strip  along  tlie  coast  extending  aboat 
50  miles  in  length  (from  Barktta  to  MonttpoU), 
and  10  in  breadth,  remarkable  for  its  fertilitj,  and 
which  was  studded,  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
times,  with  a  number  of  small  towns.     The  gnat 
plains  of  Northern  Apulia  are  described  by  Strabo 
as  of  great  fertility  (irififopis  t(  ical  ito\i<papos, 
vi.  p.  284),  but  adapted  especially  for  the  rearing 
of  horses  and  sheep.     The  latter  appear  in  all  ages 
to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  productions  of  Apulia, 
and  their  wool  was  reckoned  to  surpass  all  <^iefti 
in  fineness  (PIm.  viii.  48.  s.  73),  but  the  pastures 
become  so  parched  in  summer  that  the  flocks  can 
no  longer  find  subsistence,  and  hence  they  are  driven 
at  that  season  to  the  mountains  and  upland  rallies 
of  Samnium ;  while,  in  return,  the  plains  of  Apnlia 
afford  abundant  pasturage  in  winter  to  the  fioclu  <  f 
Samnium  and  the  Ahruza,  at  a  season  when  their 
own  moimtain  pastures   are  covered  with    snow. 
This  arrangement,  originating  in  the  mutual  ne- 
cessities of  the  two  regions,  probably  dates  from  a 
very  early  period  (JJiebuhr,  vol.  iii  p.  191):  it  U 
alluded  to  by  Varro  {de  R.R.ii.l')  as  customrry 
in  his  day;  and  nnder  the  Roman  empire  became 
the  subject  of  legislative  enactment — a  mctigal,  or 
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tiT,  fcdag  Initd  oo  all  sheep  and  cattle  tbns  ni- 
paus^.  The  calcanotu  nature  of  the  soil  renders 
tJMie  ApoHan  plains  altogether  difierent  in  character 
baa  the  lich  allavial  tracts  of  the  North  of  Italj; 
the  scarcitj  al  water  resulting  from  this  canse,  and 
the  parched  and  thirst;  aspect  of  the  coontrjr  in 
HOBioer,  in  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Horace  (Am- 
ftr  Bjuae  Daumu,  Cam.  iiL  30.  1 1 ;  Sitieulotae 
AfJiae^  Epod.  3.  16),  and  hare  been  feeUngly  de- 
scribed by  modem  travellers.  But  notwithstanding 
its  sridity,  the  soil  is  well  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  wheat,  and  nnder  a  better  system  of  irrigatioD 
and  agiicoltore  may  have  folly  merited  the  en- 
caramn  of  Stiabo.  The  sonthem  portions  of  tiie 
pnrisce,  in  camrMO  with  the  neighbouring  re^on 
«f  Othbtia,  arc  especiaUy  &Toarable  to  the  growth  of 
IhecSve. 

Tb  popohttoo  of  Apulia  was  of  a  very  mixed 
Idol,  and  great  oonfnsioa  exists  in  the  accounts 
tnasnutted  to  us  concerning  it  by  andent  writers. 
But,  OD  the  whole,  we  may  distinguish  pretty  clearly 
tiiiec  distinct  national  elements.  1.  The  Apcu, 
or  Apoliaas  prop^y  so  called,  were,  in  all  probo- 
liCitT,  a  member  of  the  great  Oscan,  or  AaM>nian, 
raec;  their  name  is  considered  by  philolo<^rs  to 
OKitshi  tbe  same  elements  with  Opicns,  or  Opscus. 
(>ritbiihr,  VortrSge  iter  Lander  u.  VoUcer,  p.  489). 
Is  Kesis  certain  that  they  were  not,  like  their 
nci^bours  the  Lucanians,  of  Sabellian  race;  on  the 
raolmT,  they  appear  on  hostile  terms  with  the 
Sagmitf,  who  were  pressing  npon  them  from  the 
icSeiicr  of  the  coonti^.  Strabo  speaks  of  them  as 
dn&ng  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province,  abont 
the  Seam  Urias,  and  Pliny  (iii.  1 1.  s.  16)  appears 
to  iD&ate  tbe  river  Cerbalns  (Cerraro)  as  having 
fjcnwd  the  limit  between  them  and  the  Daimians, 
>  itatenent  which  can  only  refer  to  some  very  early 
pniid,  as  in  his  time  the  two  races  were  certainly 
•enpfctdy  intermixed.*  2.  The  DAumAHS  were 
jnlablj  a  Pelasgian  race,  like  their  neighbours  the 
Peocttiins,  and  tbe  other  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Soatbem  Italy.  They  appear  to  have  settled  in  the 
fjatL  plain*  along  tbe  coast,  leaving  tbe  Apulians 
ia  pD■»^s)on  of  the  more  inland  and  motmtainous 
itjioiB,  as  weO  as  of  the  northern  district  already 
Bmdond.  This  is  the  view  taken  by  the  Greek 
fimslngists,  who  represent  lapyi,  Datmins,  and 
FescftiDS  as  three  aoos  of  Lycaon,  who  settled  in 
tlii)  part  of  Italy,  and  having  expelled  the  Ansonians 
fxn  name  to  the  three  tribei  of  the  lapygians  or 
)ia«s{iaas,  Dannians,  and  Peucetians.  (Nicander 
•p.  Antomn.  Liberal.  31.)  The  same  notion  is  oon- 
t-B»i  m  the  statemeirt  tbat  Dannus  came  originally 
ffa  niyria  (Fest.  $.  r.  Deopod),  and  is  coiifirmed 
t?  «lher  argomenta.  The  legends  so  prevalent 
•mn^  tbe  Greeks  with  r^ard  to  the  settlement  of 
DiniEd  in  these  regions,  and  ascribing  to  him  the 
(mdatioo  of  all  the  principal  cities,  may  probably, 
K  ia  other  nmiUr  cases,  have  had  their  origin  in 
tiK  &ct  of  this  Pehsgian  descent  of  the  Datmians. 
Tk  nme  drcnmstance  might  explain  the  facility 
*>>b  vhich  tbe  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Italv,  at 
*  ItCT  period,  adopted  the  arts  and  manners  uf  their 
^««k  netghboon.  Bnt  it  is  certain  that,  whatever 
'^■tiaction  may  have  originally  existed  between  the 
I'uaios  and  Apulians,  the  two  races  were,  from 
thatime  liwn  they  first  appear  in  history,  as  com- 
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*  It  is,  perhaps,  to  these  northern  Apulians  that 
•%  jsat  before  gives  the  name  of  "  Teani,"  but 
''*  iwwjt  is  hop^asly  confused. 


pletely  blended  into  one  as  were  the  two  component 
elements  of  the  Latin  nation.  3.  The  Pei'cetia}<8, 
or  PoEDicmj  (riTOitiTioi,  Strab.  et  al.:  IIoitutAiii, 
Id.),  —  two  names  which,  however  difierent  in  ap- 
pearance, are,  in  &ct,  only  varied  forms  of  the  same, 
—  appear,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  retained  a 
separate  nationality  down  to  a  comparatively  ht« 
period.  Their  Pelasgian  origin  is  attested  by  the 
legend  already  cited;  another  form  of  the  same 
tradition  represents  Peucetius  as  the  brother  of 
Oenotrus.  (Pherecyd.  ap.  Dion.  Hal.  i.  13;  Plin.  iii. 
1 1.  8. 16.)  Th«  hypothesis  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Italy  should  have 
come  directly  from  the  opposite  coast  of  tbe  Adriatic, 
from  which  they  were  separated  by  so  rarmit  a 
sea,  is  in  itself  a  very  probable  one,  and  derives 
strong  confirmation  from  tbe  recent  investigations 
of  Mommsen,  which  show  that  the  native  dialect 
spoken  in  thb  part  of  Italy,  including  a  portion  of 
Pencetia,  as  well  as  Messapia,  was  one  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  the  Sabellian  or  Oscan  language,  and 
ckaely  related  to  the  Greek,  but  yet  sufficiently 
difierent  to  exclude  the  supposition  of  its  being 
a  mere  corruption  of  tbe  language  of  the  Gnrk 
colonists.  (Vie  Unter-Italueke»  Biaiekte,  pp.  43 
— 98.  Concerning  the  origin  and  rektions  of  the 
Apnlian  tribes  generally,  see  Niebohr,  vol  i.  pp.  146 
— 154;  Vortrage  fiber  Lander  u.  Vilker,  p.  489 — 
498.) 

\Va  have  scarcely  any  information  concerning  the 
history  of  Apulia,  previous  to  the  time  when  it  first 
appears  in  connection  with  that  of  Bome.  But  wo 
Irairn  inddentally  from  Strabo  (vi.  p.  281),  that  the 
Dannians  and  Peucetians  were  nnder  kingly  govern- 
ment, and  had  each  their  separate  ruler.  These 
appear  in  alliance  with  the  Tarentines  against  the 
Mesaapians ;  and  there  seems  mnch  reason  to  believe 
that  the  connection  with  Tarenttun  was  not  a  casual 
or  temporary  one,  but  that  wo  may  ascribe  to  this 
source  the  strong  tinctureof  Greek  dvilization  which 
both  people  had  certaiidy  imbibed.  We  have  no 
account  rf  any  Greek  colonies,  properly  so  called, 
in  Apulia  (exclnsive  of  Cabbria),  and  the  negative 
testimony  of  Scylax  (§  14.  p.  170),  who  enumerates 
all  those  in  lapygia,  bnt  mentions  none  to  the  N. 
of  them,  is  conclusive  on  this  pdnt.  But  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  dties  of  Pencetia,  and  some  of 
those  of  Daunia  also,  —  especially  Arjn,  Canusinm, 
and  Sahjna,  —  had  adopted  the  arts,  and  even  the 
language  of  their  Greek  ndghbours,  is  proved  by 
the  evidence  of  thdr  corns,  almost  all  of  which  have 
pure  Greek  inscriptions,  as  well  as  by  the  ntunerous 
bronzes  and  painted  vases,  which  have  been  brought 
to  light  by  recent  excavations.  The  number  of 
these  last  which  has  been  discovered  on  the  sites  of 
Canusinm,  Rubi,  and  Kgnatia,  is  such  as  to  vie 
with  the  richest  deposits  rf  Campania;  but  their 
style  is  inferior,  and  points  to  a  declining  period  of 
Greek  art  (Honunsen,  L  c.  pp.  89,  90;  Gerhard, 
Sapporto  da  Vati  Vokenti,  p.  118;  Bnnsen,  in 
Am.  deU.  Imt  1834,  p  77.) 

The  first  mention  of  the  Apulians  in  Boman  his- 
tory, is  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  Samnite  War, 
in  B.  a  326,  when  they  are  said  to  have  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Rome  (Lir.  viii. 25),  notwithstand- 
ing which,  they  appear  shortly  afterwards  in  arms 
against  her.  They  seem  not  to  have  constituted 
at  this  time  a  regular  confederacy  or  national  league 
like  the  Samnites,  but  to  have  been  a  mere  aggre- 
gate of  separate  and  independent  cities,  among  which 
Arpi,  Canusium,  Luceria,  and  Teanum,  appear  ta 
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hkT«  stood  pn»minent.  Some  of  these  took  part 
with  the  Bonuuis,  others  sided  with  the  Samnites; 
and  the  war  in  Apulia  was  carried  on  in  a  desojtoiy 
manner,  as  a  sort  of  episode  of  the  greater  stmggle, 
till  B.C.  317,  when  all  the  principal  dtiea  submitted 
to  Boiiie,  and  we  are  told  that  the  subjectioD  of 
Apulia  was  completed.  (Liv.  viii  37,  ix.  12,  13 — 
16,  20.)  From  this  time,  indeed,  the;  appear  to 
have  continaed  tnnqoil,  with  the  exception  of  a 
Clint  demonstration  in  bvoor  of  the  Samnites  in 
B.C.  297  (Uv.i.  15),  —  until  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus 
in  Italy;  and  even  when  that  monarch,  in  his  se- 
cond campaign  b.  c.  279,  carried  his  arms  into 
Apulia,  and  reduced  several  of  its  cities,  the  rest 
coiltinned  stedfast  to  the  Boman  cause,  to  which 
some  of  them  rendered  efficient  aid  at  the  battle  of 
Ascolnm.  (Zonar.  viii.  5;  Dionys.  xx.  Fr.  nor.  ed. 
Didot.) 

During  the  Second  Panic  War,  Aptilia  became, 
for  a  long  time,  one  of  the  chief  scenes  of  the  con- 
test between  Hannibal  and  the  Koman  generals.  In 
the  second  campaign  it  was  ravaged  by  the  Car- 
thaginian leader,  who,  after  his  operations  against 
Fabius,  took  up  his  quarters  there  for  the  winter; 
and  the  next  spring  witnessed  the  memorable  defeat 
of  the  Bomans  in  the  plains  of  Cannae,  B.  c.  216. 
After  this  great  disaster,  a  great  part  of  the  Apu- 
lians  declared  in  favour  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
opened  their  gates  to  Hannibal.  The  resources  thns 
placed  at  his  command,  and  the  great  fertility  of 
the  conntiy,  led  him  to  establish  his  winter-quarters 
for  several  successive  years  m  Apulia.  It  is  im- 
passible to  notice  here  the  military  operations  of 
which  that  country  became  the  theatre;  bat  the 
result  was  unfavourable  to  Hannibal,  who,  though 
uniformly  successful  in  the  field,  did  not  reduce  a 
single  additional  fortress  in  Apulia,  while  the  im- 
portant cities  of  Arpi  and  Salajna  auocessively  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans.  (Liv.  xxiv.  47, 
xxvi.  38.)  Yet  it  was  not  till  b.  c.  207,  after  the 
battle  of  HetauTus  and  the  death  of  Hasdrubal, 
that  Hannibal  finally  evacuated  Apulia,  and  with- 
drew into  Bruttium. 

There  con  be  no  doubt  that  the  revolted  cities 
were  severely  punished  by  the  Bomans;  and  the 
whole  province  appears  to  have  snfiered  so  heavily 
from  the  ravages  and  exactions  of  the  contending 
armies,  that  it  is  from  this  time  we  may  date  the 
decline  of  its  former  prosperity.  In  the  Social  War, 
the  Apulians  wore  among  the  nations  which  took 
up  arms  against  Borne,  the  important  cities  of 
Venusia  and  Conusinm  taking  the  lead  in  the  de- 
fection; and,  at  first,  great  successes  were  obtained 
in  this  part  of  Italy,  by  the  Samnite  leader  Vettins 
JudaciUus,  but  the  next  year,  B.  c  89,  fortime 
tnmed  against  them,  and  the  greater  part  of  Apulia 
was  reduced  to  submission  by  the  praetor  C.  Cos- 
conius.  (ApimuL  B.  C.  i.  39, 42,  52.)  On  this 
occasion,  we  are  told  that  Salapia  was  destroyed,  and 
the  territories  of  Larinum,  Ascnlum,  and  Vennsia, 
laid  waste;  probably  this  second  devastation  gave  a 
shock  to  the  prosperity  of  Apulia  from  which  it 
never  recovered.  It  is  ccrtiun  that  it  appears  at 
the  close  of  the  Bepublic,  and  under  the  Boman 
Kmpire,  in  a  state  of  decline  and  poverty.  Strabo 
mentions  Arpi,  Canusium,  and  Lnceria,  as  decayed 
cities;  and  odds,  that  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
Italy  hod  been  desolated  by  the  war  of  Hannibal, 
and  Ihose  subsequent  to  it  (vi.  p.  285). 

Apulia  was  comprised,  together  with  Calabria 
and  the  Hirpini,  in  the  2nd  region  of  Augustus 
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(Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16),  and  this  arrangement  appears 
to  have  continued  till  the  time  of  Constantiiip, 
except  that  the  Hirpini  were  separated  from  the 
other  two,  and  placed  in  the  1st  region  with  Cam- 
pania and  Latium.  From  the  time  of  CoostaittiiK, 
Apulia  and  Calabria  were  united  under  the  tawe 
authority,  who  was  styled  Corrector,  and  consti- 
tuted ono  province.  (Lib.  Colon,  pp.  260 — 262 : 
NotiL  Dign.  vol.  ii.  pp.  64,  125;  P.  Diac.  iL  SI  : 
Orelli,  Inser.  1126,  3764.)  After  the  £iU  of  the 
Western  Empire,  the  possession  of  Apulia  was  kaf 
disputed  between  the  Bysantine  emperors,  the 
Lombards,  and  the  Saracens.  But  the  ftwtaer  ap- 
pear to  have  always  retained  some  ftx^ng  in  tlu-i 
port  of  Italy,  and  in  the  10th  century  were  able  to 
re^sitablish  their  dominion  over  the  greater  port  of 
the  province,  which  tlicy  governed  by  means  of  a 
magistrate  termed  a  Catapon,  from  whence  has  been 
derived  the  modem  name  of  the  C<g>itanata,  —  a 
corruption  of  CatapatuUa,  It  was  finally  wreoted 
from  the  Greek  Empire  by  the  Normans. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Apulia,  are :  1.  the  Ti- 
FEBMUS,  now  called  the  Biferno,  which,  as  already 
mentioned,  bounded  it  on  the  N.,  and  separated  it 
from  the  Frentani ;  2.  the  Fbento  (now  the  for- 
tore),  which  bounded  the  territoiy  of  Laiinmn  cb 
the  &,  and  is  therefore  reckoned  the  northeiii  Umit 
of  Apulia  by  those  writers  who  did  not  include 
Larinum  in  that  region;  3.  the  Cerbalcs  of  I'Uny 
(iii.  11.  B.  16),  still  called  the  Cervaro,  which  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Uirpini,  and  flows  into  the 
sea  between  Sipontum  and  the  lake  of  Saliqaa.  It 
is  probably  this  river  which  is  designated  by  Strabo 
(vi.  p.  284),  but  without  naming  it,  as  serving  to 
convey  com  and  other  supplies  from  the  interior  to 
the  coast,  near  Siponttmi;  4.  the  AnFiDUS  (  Q/costo), 
by  far  the  largest  of  the  rivers  of  this  part  of  Italy. 
[Aunocs.]  All  these  streams  have  nearly  parallel 
courses  from  SW.  to  NE. ;  and  all,  except  the  Tifer- 
nus,  partake  more  of  the  character  of  moantain 
torrents  tlian  regular  rivers,  being  subject  to  sodden 
and  violent  inundations,  while  in  the  sumnier  their 
waters  are  scanty  and  trifling.  Frran  the  Anfidos 
to  the  limits  of  Calabria,  and  indeed  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  lapygian  promontory,  there  does  not 
occur  a  single  stream  worthy  of  the  name  of  liver. 
The  southern  slope  of  the  Apnlian  hills  towards  the 
Tarcntine  Gulf,  on  the  contrary,  is  furrowed  by 
several  small  streams;  but  the  only  one  of  which 
the  ancient  name  is  preserved  to  ns,  is,  5.  the  Bra- 
DAKUS  (Brtufono),  which  forms  the  boondary  be- 
tween Apulia  and  Lucania,  and  falls  mto  the  sea 
close  to  Metapontum. 

The  remarkable  mountain  pmncntory  of  Gak- 
OAHUS  is  described  in  a  separate  article.  [Gak- 
OANUS.]  The  prominence  of  this  vast  headland, 
which  projects  into  the  sea  above  30  miles  from 
Sipcotum  to  its  extreme  point  near  Vtati,  natu- 
rally forms  two  bays;  the  one  on  the  M.,  calkd 
by  Strabo  a  deep  gulf,  but,  in  reality,  little  marked 
by  lutnre,  was  called  the  Sraus  Urias,  tma  the 
city^of  Uriuh,  or  Hyridh,  situated  on  its  coast. 
(Mela,  ii.  4;  Strab.  vi.  pp.  284,  285.)  Of  that  on 
the  &,  now  known  as  the  Gulf  of  MeatfracUmia,  no 
ancient  appellation  has  been  preserved.  The  whole 
coast  of  Apulia,  «ith  the  exccpticn  of  the  Gaiganns, 
is  low  and  flat:  and  on  each  side  of  that  great  pro- 
montory are  lakes,  or  pools,  of  considerable  extent, 
the  stagnant  waters  of  which  are  separated  from  the 
sea  only  by  narrow  stripe  of  sand.  That  to  the 
north  of  Gargonus,  adjoining  the  Sinus  Urias  (no- 
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tind  hj  Strabo  withoot  mentioning  its  name)  is 
niDBd  by  PEdt  Lacus  Paxtanvs:  it  is  now  luiown 
u  Uk  Layo  di  LeMaa,  from  a  small  town  of  that 
BJue.  (Plin.  m.  11.  •.16.)  The  more  eztenidre 
iaJu  to  the  S.  of  Garganus,  between  SiptHitom  and 
llie  nuoth  of  the  Aufidus,  vas  named,  from  the 
ndglibiiiiniig  dt7  of  SaiajiU,  the  Salapina  Palcs 
(li«UL  T.  377),  and  ia  itill  called  the  Logo  di 
Salpi 

Oj^nnte  to  the  headland  of  Garganua,  about  15 
l!«f.  mile*  bam  the  month  of  the  Frento,  lie  the 
tvo  smaD  islands  named  IxscLAB  DlOMJSDK^, 
vm  the  Itole  di  Traaiti. 

The  towna  in  Apolia,  mentioned  b^  andoit  writers, 
are  the  following*,  b^iiming  from  the  northern 
ttuis:  1.  Between  the  Tifenius  and  the  Frento 
timd  Labdium  and  Cuterkia,  besides  the  two 
Mall  faHittna  or  "  castelk "  of  Gebi'Kiuh  and 
CiiiLA.  2.  Between  the  Frento  and  the  Anfidos 
*ae  the  imiwrtaiit  towns  of  Tbamum,  sunuuned 
Apnlmn,  to  i&tingnish  it  from  the  city  of  the  same 
not  in  Csmfania,  Ll'cebia,  Aecae,  and  Ascu- 
Lm,  on  the  hills,  which  form  the  last  off-shoots  of 
the  Afaminn  towards  the  plains;  while  m  the  phiin 
iiiidf  wen  Abfi,  Sauuia,  and  Hbboonia;  and 
SntHtTDX  on  the  sea-shore,  at  the  foot  of  Ht.  Gar- 
pms.  The  less  considerable  towns  in  this  ]iart  of 
Afniis  were,  ViBC«uii  ^Bovitio')  among  the  last 
nsgn  cf  the  Apennines,  AccuA,  near  Lnceria, 
CcALAju.  {CoJitUina')  at  the  western  foot  of  Mt. 
Girgiaiia,  Ckbadhiua  (_Cerigm>la),  near  the  An- 
Un;  ind  EBOiniiJi,  on  the  road  from  Teannm  to 
Spntnm  (Tab.  Peat),  supposed  by  Udstenios  to 
k  Uk  modera  S.  Seraro.  Anmnd  the  promontary 
of  Gsigmns  were  the  small  towns  of  Merinnm, 
PvtosAgasns,  and  Portns  Gamae  [Gaboasus], 
a  wen  IS  the  Hybidm,  or  Ukium,  of  Stiabo  and 
Pbhoy.  Along  the  ooast,  between  Spontum  and 
the  mogth  «f  the  Anfidns,  the  Tabula  places  Asx- 
itn,  unr  Torre  di  Jiicoli,  and  Salinae,  probably 
1 DCR  establisbmoit  of  salt-works,  bat  more  distant 
Sna  the  mouth  of  the  Aniidus  than  the  modem 
SiAe.  3.  East  of  the  Aofidus  was  the  important 
at;  of  Casceium,  as  well  as  the  small,  bat  not  lees 
ccWnted  town,  of  Caxxae;  on  the  road  from 
(^uHuioin  to  Egnotia  we  find  in  saccesdon,  Rubi, 
BrnrsTux,  Cabua,  Azetiuh,  and  Kobba.  The 
Xmcji  of  Stnbo  mast  be  placed  somewhere  on 
tlie  mam  fine.  Along  the  coast,  besides  the  im- 
partaat  towns  of  BABItw  and  EoHATiA,  the  fid- 
lowii^  iBian  places  are  enomented  in  the  Itineraries: 
Bodalmn,  6  H.  P.  £.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Aafidns, 
"a*  BttHetIa,  Tnremuu  (Tram),  Natiolom  {Bi§- 
aT^t),  and  Bespo,  according  to  Rcinanelli  Mol/etta, 
■Dun  probablT  Giovenaxu),  about  13  M.  P.  frran 
Avi.  K.  d  that  city  we  find  Aniestam  (probably 
>  amftiaa  of  Apakestae),  and  Dertum,  which 
mat  be  placed  near  if onopotf.  Neapous,  a  name 
M  famd  in  any  ancient  anthor,  but  clearly  es- 
taUabed  by  its  coins  and  other  remains,  may  be 
Phttd  with  certainty  at  Poligiumo,  6  M.  P.  west 
'i  HawpolL  4.  In  the  interior  of  Apulia,  towards 
lie  fruiien  of  Lucania,  the  chief  place  was  Ve- 
nsA,  with  the  neighbourimg  smaller  towns  of 
AoniontA,  Baxtia,  and  FEBEHTtnf.    On  the 

*  In  the  (cXtnmg  list  no  attempt  has  been  made 
Is  insare  the  distinctico  between  the  Daanians 
»d  Pewetians;  it  is  clear  from  Strabo,  that  no 
mA  distnKtiai  nsdly  subsisted  in  the  time  when 
lbs  ingnjjhen  wrote. 
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Via  Appia,  leading  from  Venusia  to  Tatentom,  were 
SiLVit'H,  Plera  (supposed  to  be  the  modem  Gra- 
vma),  and  Lupatia  {Allamttra).  S.  of  this  line  of 
road,  towards  the  river  Bradanua,  Hateola  (Mateo- 
lani,  Plin.  iii.  U.  s.  16)  was  eridently  the  modem 
Matera,  and  Gemuinm  (Gennsini,  li.Le.;  Lib. 
Colon,  p.  262)  still  letams  the  name  d  Ginota. 
(For  the  discussion  of  these  obscure  names,  see 
Holsten.  Not.  in  dm.  pp.  281,  290;  Pratilli,  Via 
Appia,  It.  7;  liomanelli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  180 — 188.) 

Several  other  towns  tnentioned  by  Pliny  (I  c.) 
which  probably  belong  to  this  region,  are  otherwise 
wholly  unknown;  but  the  names  given  in  his  list 
are  so  ctnfuscd,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
certainty,  which  belong  to  Apulia,  and  which  to 
Calabria,  or  the  Uirpini.  Among  those  to  which 
at  least  a  conjectural  locality  may  be  assigned,  are; 
the  Grmnbestini,  supposed  to  be  the  inhabitants  of 
Gmmom,  now  Gnmo,  a  village  about  9  miles  S. 
of  Bilonto;  the  Palionenses,  or  people  of  Palio,  pro- 
bably Palo,  a  village  half  way  between  Grmao  and 
Bitonio;  the  Tutini,  for  which  we  should,  perhaps, 
read  Turini,  from  Turum  or  Turiam,  indicated  by 
the  modem  TVirt,  about  16  miles  &  E.  of  Sari; 
the  Strapellini,  whose  town,  Strapellum,  is  supposed 
to  be  Sapolla,  between  Venusia  and  the  Pons  Au- 
fidi.  The  Borcani,  Corinenses,  Dirini,  Turmentini, 
and  Ulurtini,  of  the  same  author,  are  altogether 
unknown. 

Apulia  was  traversed  by  the  two  great  branches 
of  the  Appian  Way,  which  separated  at  Beneventam, 
and  led,  the  one  direct  to  Brnndusium,  the  other  to 
Tarentnm.  The  first  of  those,  called  the  Via  Tra- 
jana,  from  its  reconstraction  by  that  emperor,  passed 
through  Aecae,  Uerdonia,  Canusium,  and  Butuntum, 
to  the  sea  at  Barium,  and  from  thence  along  the 
coast  to  Brundnsium*  ;  while  a  nearly  parallel  line, 
parting  from  it  at  Butuntum,  led  by  Caelu,  Aze- 
tium,  and  Noiba,  direct  to  EgnaUa.  The  other 
main  line,  to  which  the  name  of  Via  Appia  seems 
to  have  properly  belonged,  entered  Apulia  at  the 
Pons  Aufidi  (Ponte  Sta.  Ventre),  and  led  through 
Venusia,  Silvium,  and  Plera,  direct  to  Tarentum. 
(For  the  fuller  examination  of  both  these  lines,  see 
Via  Appia.) 

Besides  these,  the  Tabula  records  a  line  of  road 
from  Laiinum  to  Sipontum,  and  from  thence  cIom 
along  the  sea-shore  to  Barium,  where  it  joined  the 
Ym  Tiajana.  This  most  have  formed  an  important 
line  of  communication  from  Picennm  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Italy  to  Brnndusium.  [E.  H.  B.] 

APULUM  CAwowAox,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  §  8;  OreU. 
Inter.  Nos.  3563, 3826 ;  in  all  the  other  inscriptions 
the  name  is  abbreviated  AP.  or  aful.,  Nos.  991, 
1225,  2171,  2300,  2695,  3686),  or  APULA  (ToJ. 
PeuL%  or  COLONIA  APULENSIS  (Ulpian.  de 
Centibua,  Dig.  I.  tit.  15.  §  1),  an  important  Roman 
colony,  in  Dada,  on  the  river  Marisia  {MaroscK),  on 
the  site  of  the  modem  CarUmrg  or  Weiaaiburg,  in 
Traruylvania,  when  are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct 
and  other  ruins.  If  the  reading  of  one  inscription 
given  by  Gruter, — Alba  Julia, — be  correct,  the 
place  has  preserved  its  ancient  name,  Alba=  Weitaen- 
Imrg.  [P.  S.] 

AQUA  FFJIENTINA.   [Febbstuiab  Locus.] 

AQUA  VIVA.     [SoRACTE.] 

AQUAE,  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to 


*  It  is  tliis  line  of  rood,  or  at  least  the  jJirt  of  it 
along  the  coast,  that  is  erroneously  called  by  Italian 
topographeiB  tlie  Via  Egnatia.     [Eonatia.] 
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many  medicinal  springs  and  bathing-p1a«».     The 

most  important  are  mentioned  below  in  alphabetical 

order. 

AQUAE  AI-BULAE.    [Albula.] 

AQUAE  APOLLINAltES,  was  the  name  giren 
to  some  warm  springs  between  Sabate  and  Tarquinii, 
in  Etmria,  where  there  appears  to  bare  been  a  con- 
siderable thermal  establishment  They  are  evi- 
dently the  same  designated  by  Martial  (vi.  42.  7) 
by  the  poetical  phrase  of  "  Phoebi  vada."  The  Tab. 
Pent.  pUccs  them  on  the  upper  rood  from  Borne  to 
Tarqninii  at  the  distance  of  IS  miles  from  the  latter 
city,  a  positiim  which  accords  with  the  modem  Baffni 
di  Stigliano.  Claverius  confounds  them  with  the 
Aquak  Caeretanab,  now  Bagm  del  Satso,  which 
were  indeed  bat  a  few  miles  dutant.  (Holsteii.  not. 
ad  Ctmer.  p.  35.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AQUAE  AURE'LUEorCOLO'NIA  AUREXU 
AQUENSIS  (Baden-Baden),  a  watering  pbce  in  a 
lovely  valley  of  the  Black  Forest,  is  not  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  but  is  stated  in  a  doubtful  in- 
scription of  A.  D.  676,  to  bare  been  built  by  Hadrian, 
but  it  did  not  acquire  celebrity  tJU  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander Sevcms.  [L.  &] 

AQUAE   BILBITAXO'RUM.     [Aquae  His- 

PAjnCAE.J 

AQUAE  BOBiKyNIS  (Bourbon  rArciam- 
bault).  The  site  of  these  hot  springs  is  marked  in 
the  Thoodosian  Table  by  the  square  figure  or  build- 
ing which  indicates  mineral  waters,  and  by  the  name 
Bormo,  which  D'Anville  erroneously  would  have 
altered  to  Borva  It  is  also  marked  as  on  a  road 
which  commnnicates  to  the  KW.  with  Avaricum 
(Boarges),  and  to  the  NE.  with  Augustodunum 
(Autun).  The  hot  springs  of  Bourbon  are  a  few 
miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Alller,  an  affluent  of 
the  Loire. 

At  Bottrbonne-la-Baim,  in  the  department  of 
Haute  Mame,  there  are  also  hot  springs,  and  the 
Theodosian  Table  indicates,  as  D'An>-illo  supposes, 
this  fiict  by  the  usual  mark,  though  it  gives  the 
place  no  name.  D'Anville  (Notice,  Sec.)  gave  it 
the  name  of  Aquae  Borvonis,  founding  the  name  on 
an  inscription  discoverod  there ;  but  the  correct  reading 
of  the  inscription,  according  to  more  recent  autho- 
rities, is  BOBBOBI  THBRHABCM  DEO  UAMMOXAE, 
&c.  It  is  probable  that  Bormo  may  have  been  the 
deity  of  both  places,  as  the  modem  names  are  the 
same.  Thus  the  god  of  the  hot  springs  gave  his 
name  to  the  place,  and  the  place  gave  a  name  to  a 
family  which,  for  a  long  time,  occupied  the  throne 
of  France.  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  CAESABIS  (prob.  Uhu,  Bu?),  7  M.  P. 
south  west  of  Tipaso,  in  Ntmiidia,  and  evidently, 
from  the  way  in  which  it  is  marked  in  the  Tabula 
Peutinpcriana,  a  much  frequented  place.    fP.  S.] 

AQUAE  CAERETA-NAE.    [Caere.] 

AQUAE  CAXIDAE.  The  position  of  this  place 
is  marked  in  the  Theodosian  Table  by  its  being  <m 
the  road  between  Angustonemetnm  (Clermont)  in 
the  Anvergne  and  Rodumna  (Bouamie).  The  dis- 
tance from  Augustoncmetura  to  Aquae  Calidie  is 
not  given;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Aquae  Calidae 
is  Vtehg  on  the  Allier,  a  place  now  fr^uented  for 
ilii  mineral  waters. 

D'Anville  (Notice,  &c)  remarks,  that  De  Valois 
oonfoimds  the  Aquae  Calidae  with  the  Calentes 
Aquae  mentioned  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  which 
are  Cliandes-aigues  (hot-watcre)  in  the  department 
of  Cantal.  The  whole  of  the  mountain  regi<in  of 
the  Anvergne  aboimds  in  mineral  waters.    [G.  L.] 
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AQUAE  CA'LIDAE  ('rSan  Stp/iii  KaXtr'ar, 
Ptol.  :  Jfammam  Meriga,  large  Bu.  and  fan: 
springs),  in  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  almost  doe  S. 
of  Caesarea,  at  the  distance  of  23  M.  P.  It  was 
important,  not  only  for  its  hot  springs,  bat  for  its 
commanding  the  pass  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  froci 
Caesarea,  and  other  cities  <Hi  the  coast,  to  the  valW 
of  the  Chinalaph.  This  explains  its  having  acquin-U 
the  rank  of  a  colraiy  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  while  in 
the  Antonine  Itinerary  it  is  called  amply  Aquai'. 
Its  ruins  are  ftdly  described  by  Shaw  (p.  64, 
l|ted.).  [P.ii] 

AQUAE  CA'LIDAE  (ITammam  Ourhot,  with  h^* 
springs),  in  Zengitana,  on  the  gnlf  of  Carthaj^-, 
directly  oppomte  to  the  city  :  probably  identical  with 
CAurts.  (Liv.  XXX.  24;  Tab.PetU,,  ad  Aqua* : 
Shaw,  p.  157,  or  p.  87,  2nd  ed.;  Batth,  Wander- 
vngen,  (fc.  p.  128.)  There  are  aLso  hot  spdrinps  at 
Hamman  TEnf,  near  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf,  which 
may  be  those  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  near  Toim 
(xvii.  p.  834).  [P-S.] 

AQUAE  CA'LIDAE,  in  Britidn.  [Aqiak 
Sous.] 

AQUAE  CON\'ENA'RUM.  The.se  waters  arc 
placed  by  the  Anton.  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Aqoap 
Tarbellicae  to  Tolosa  (TouUmte),  and  on  tliis  side 
of  Lngdimnm  Convenamm.  Some  geographers  iden- 
tify the  place  with  Bagnerei-de-Bigorre  in  the  de- 
partment of  Hautea  Pyrenia,  a  place  noted  for  itA 
mineral  springs ;  but  D'Anville  fixes  the  site  at  Cap- 
bero.  Walckenaer,  however,  places  it  at  Baffnrret. 
Strabo  (p.  190),  after  mentioning  Lugdunum,  spraks 
of  the  warm  springs  of  the  Ouesii(T(li'  'OK7j<ruii'),for 
which  unknown  name  Wesocling  and  others  would 
read  Koyovtvuv.  Xylonder  (Uolzmann)  proposed 
to  read  Kontiriwv,  and  Pliny  (iv.  19)  mentions  the 
Monesi,  whose  name  seems  to  be  preserved  in  that 
of  the  town  of  Moneint  on  the  Boise,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  f  antes  7^r^nee<.  Grossknrd(7'nM«i!a<aoa 
ofStrtJm,  vol.  i.  p.  327)  a«,sumcs  that  Aqnac  Con- 
venarum  is  Bagneres  in  Comminges.  Bagnerrg  de 
Bigarre  is  proved  by  an  inscription  on  ^e  pohBc 
fountain  to  be  the  Aquensb  Vicus  of  the  Romans, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  named  Aqneni«^; 
which  seems  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  Aqoae 
Convenamm  was  a  different  place.  [G.  L.J 

AQUAE  CUTI'LLAE.     [CcnuAB.] 

AQUAE  DACICAE,  in  the  interior  of  Haorr^ 
tania  Tingitana,  between  Volubilis-and  Gilda.  (/(n. 
Ant.f.i3.).  [P-S^] 

AQUAE  GRATLA'NAE,  in  the  territory  of  tlie 
Allobroges,  appear,  from  inscriptions,  to  be  the  mine- 
ral waters  of  Aix,  north  of  Clmmbeiy,  in  the  durhy 
of  Savoy,  and  a  little  east  of  the  btke  of  Bourget,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  823  English  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  people  were  also  called  Aquenses.      [G.  L.1 

AQUAE  HISPA'NICAE.  (l.)Bn.BrrAxoRi'x 
(Alhama),  a  town  with  baths,  in  Ilisponia  Tarrar<i 
nensis,  about  24  M.  P.  west  of  BiLOius.  (iLAnt.) 
There  were  nnmerons  other  bathing  places  in  Sf  a'o, 
but  none  of  them  require  mote  than  a  bare  mcnticMi : 
(2)  Aq.  Cklknae,  Cilehae,  or  Celinae  ( Cal- 
da>  del  Hey);  (3)  Flaviae  (Chavet  on  tbc  Ta- 
meffo,  with  a  Roman  bridge  of  18 arches;  (4)  Lae- 
VAB  CTSoto  >Mii,  Ptol.;  (5)  Orioinis (Banito*  de 
Bande  or  Orense);  (6)  Cercernae,  Q'jEiMirKK- 
NAE,  or  QcACEKN'ORUM  (Rio  Cttldo  f  or  Andrrt  de 
Zarraconett);  (7)  Vocokae  (Calde*  de  Mala- 
veUa).  [P.S.] 

AQUAE  LABANAE  (t4  AajSowk  BSoto),  are 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  238)  as  cold  sulpha 
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ntHS  ina]of;mis  in  their  medical  propertieii  to  those 
ci  tbe  Al.'niia,  aai  sitnated  near  Nomcntnm :  they 
in  dearly  the  satue  now  called  Bagni  di  Grotta 
Mamca  about  3  miles  N.  of  Mentana,  the  ancient 
Jioniaitiiin.  (Nibby,  Dmtorni  di  Boma,  ToL  ii. 
p.  IM.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AQUAE  LESITATIAE.  [Lesa.1 
AQLAE  MATTIACAE  or  FONTES  MATTI- 
ACI,  a  catering  place  with  hot  springs,  in  the 
eumtiy  of  the  Hattiaci,  that  is,  the  <Ustrict  be- 
tnen  the  Hsine  and  the  Lahn.  (Plin.  xzxi.  17; 
Anmi.  Uaredl.  xsix.  4.)  The  place  is  f^enerally 
kliend  to  be  the  same  as  the  modern  WitAaden, 
r.)Kif  remains  of  Eoman  both-buildings  hare  been 
dieccmed.  (See  Dahl  in  the  Armalen  da  Vtmna 
flit  Xaaa^tde  AUerUaauhmde,  vol.  i.  part  2, 
Ii27.«q.)  [L.S.1 

AQUAE  KEAPOUTA'NAE.  [Neapoijs.J 
AQCAE  KEBI.  So  the  name  is  written  in  the 
Thtolodan  Table;  for  which  we  onght  probably  to 
vrite  Aijaae  Kerae,  as  D'Anrille  snrrgc&ts.  It  ap- 
fOQ  to  correspcnd  to  Nerit,  which  Gr^ory  of 
loot  aSis  Vicus  Mcreensie,  Nirii  a  in  the  de- 
pntmait  rf  AUier.  [G.  L.] 

AQCAE  NISINEIT,  is  designated  in  the  Theo> 
iaaxa  TiUe  by  the  sqoare  figure  or  building  which 
iu&aOs  mineral  waters  [Aquab  Boruonis],  and 
is  }l)ced  on  the  road  between  Dccelia  {Deciit)  and 
Aijiutedmmni  (^Avtun).  This  identifies  the  place 
1th  BaotoH-TAnci,  where  there  are  Koman  con- 
anrtions.  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  PA'SSERIS,  one  of  the  numeroos  places 
h  Etmria  fieqnented  for  its  warm  baths,  which  ap- 
par  to  hare  been  in  great  vogue  in  the  time  of  Mar- 
ti»l  (ti  42.  6).  It  is  placed  by  the  Tab.  Peut.  on 
Ike  road  from  Vokinii  to  Rome,  between  the  former 
citT  lad  Fonmi  Cassii :  and  was  probably  situated  at 
t  mK  DOW  called  Baeueco,  about  5  miles  N.  of  Yi- 
Icio,  when  there  is  a  lai^  assemblage  of  ruins, 
i^  Bomin  date,  and  some  of  them  certainly  baths, 
'kSe  tie  whole  neighbourhood  abounds  in  thermal 
»?ri£gs.  (Cluver.  ItaL  p.  561 ;  Dennis's  Etruria, 
^A  I  pp.  202,  211.) 

An  intoiptian  published  by  Orioli  {Atm.d.  ItuU 
*lt.f.  174 — 179)  writ^  the  name  Aqcae  Pas- 
UMiJtAIL  [E.  H.  B.] 

AQUAE  PATAVTNAE.  [Aposi  Foms.] 
AQUAE  POPULCNIAE.  [Popllokium.] 
AQUAE  EE'GLAE  {Hammam  Tnaza,  or  the 
I^  (a  the  lirer  ifergtUecl,  S.  of  Tnaza,  Shaw), 
a  ^itx  d  ccnsiderable  importance,  near  the  centre 
cf  Bjuctsa,  OD  the  high  road  leading  SW.  fivm 
•Wrametam.  (/tm.  Ant.  pp.  47,  53, 54,  55,  56 ; 
TA  Fat  ■  NotU.  Eccl.  Afr.)  [P.  &] 

AQUAE  SEGESTAIIAE.  [Seoesta.] 
AQUAE  SEGF^TE,  a  place  denoted  in  tie  Peu- 
tiiipr  TiUe  as  the  site  of  mineral  waters.  D'An- 
'Ue  (A'o«tc*,  &c)  places  it  at  Femeret,  which 
lie)  mriyis  a  direct  line  between  OrUam  anA  Sent, 
«  »lrirh  route  it  was,  according  to  the  Table. 
flwe  are  chslybeale  springs  at  Ferriiiu.  But 
tie  (fijtsnces  in  the  Table  do  not  agree  with  the 
**■!  distances,  unless  we  change  xxii.,  the  distance 
*»*»wii  Fines,  the  first  station  fiwm  Orleans  (Geno- 
'wXind  Aquae  Segesta,  into  xt.  The  distance 
if  ni  &ixn*Aqnae  Segesta  to  Sent  (Agedinctmi) 
•"owpnrts  to  be  reduced  to  it.,  on  the  suppoidtion 
"f  fnriero  being  the  true  site.  Ukcrt  and  others 
flsct  Aqsie  Segesta  at  FonlamebUau,  which  seems 
to  Ke  too  tur  out  of  the  direct  rood  between  Orleaiu 
""i&M.  [G.  L.] 
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AQUAE  SEGETE,  the  name  of  a  place  in  the 
Theodinian  Table,  which  may  possibly  be  corrupt. 
It  is  designated  as  the  site  of  mineral  waten,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Forum  S^usianomm,  or 
Feur,  in  the  department  of  lUnte  Lotre.  The  exact 
site  of  the  place  does  not  appear  to  be  certain. 
D'Anrille  fixes  it  at  Auuanin,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Loire :  others  place  it  near  Montbrison.  [G.  L.l 

AQUAE  SELINUIITIAE.     [Seumos.] 

AQUAE  SE'XTIAE  (,Aix),  in  the  department 
of  Bouchet  du  Rhine,  is  18  Koman  miles  north  of 
Hassilia  (^MarteilW).  In  B.  a  122,  the  proconsnl 
C.  Sextius  Calvinns,  having  defeated  the  Salyes  or 
Saluvii,  fotmded  in  their  territory  the  Eoman  colony 
of  Aquae  Sextiae,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  Bo- 
man  general,  and  the  springs,  both  hot  and  cold, 
which,  he  found  there.  (Lit.  £p.  lib.  61 ;  Veil.  i. 
15.)  Those  hot  springs  are  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(pp.  178,  180:  ri  dip/ta  OSara  ri  2<'(Tia)and  by 
other  andent  writers.  Strabo  obserres  that  it  was 
said  that  some  of  the  hot  springs  had  become  cold. 
The  temperature  of  the  hot  springs  is  now  only  a 
moderate  warmth. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Aiz  was  fought,  b.c  102, 
the  great  battle,  in  which  the  Soman  consul  C.  Ma- 
nns defeated  the  Cimbri  and  Tentones  with  immense 
slaughter.  (Pint,  if  or.  c  18;  Floms,  iii.  3.) 
Plutarch  states  that  the  people  of  Massilia  made 
fences  for  their  vineyards  with  the  bones  of  the  bar- 
barians, and  that  the  sral,  which  was  drenched  witli 
the  blood  of  thonsands,  produced  an  unusual  crop 
the  following  year.  D'Anville  observes  tliat  the 
bottle  field  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  the  Lar, 
about  four  leagues  above  Aiz;  but  Fauris  de  St. 
Vincent  (quoted  by  Fori)igcr)  fixes  the  site  of  the 
battle  at  Mtiragva,  two  leagues  from  Marseille, 
which  was  called  in  the  middle  ages  Campus  de 
ilarianids.  Fragments  of  swords  and  spears,  and 
bones,  are  still  found  on  this  spot. 

There  are  Boman  remains  at  ^tz;  and  its  iden- 
tity with  Aquae  Sextiae  appears  from  the  ancient 
Itineraries  and  an  inscription,  which  shows  it  to 
have  been  a  Boman  colony,  with  the  title  Julia. 
Strabo's  words,  indeed,  show  that  it  was  a  Boman 
colony  from  the  first.  Yet  Pliny  (iii.  4)  places 
"  Aquae  Sextiae  Sallnviomm "  among  the  Oppida 
Latina  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  or  those  which  had 
the  Jus  Latium ;  in  which  he  is  certainly  mistaken. 
Ptolemaeus  also  calls  it  a  colonia.  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  SICCAE,  a  name  which  the  Anton. 
Itin.  places  between  Calagorris  and  Vemosole,  on  the 
road  from  Aquae  TarbelUcae  to  Toloea.  The  site 
u  nncertun.  If  Seicha  near  Toulouse  be  the  phice, 
the  distances  in  the  Itinerary  require  correction. 
(D'Anville,  Notice.')  Walckenaer  calls  the  place 
Aj/ffuat-Sec.  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  SINUESSA'NAE.     [SrauESSA.] 

AQUAE  SOLIS  {Bath),  in  Britain,  mentioned 
under  this  name  in  the  Itincrariutn  AntonaU,  in 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  28),  as  "tSara  dipfui-    [B.  G.  L.] 

AQUAE  STATIELLAE  ('A/tolim  Stotk'AAoi, 
Strab.),  a  city  of  Liguria,  situated  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Apennines  in  the  valley  of  the  Bormida:  now 
called  AcquL  Its  name  suJBciently  indicates  that 
it  owed  its  origin  to  the  mineral  springs  which  were 
found  there,  and  Pliny  notices  it  (xxzi.  2)  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  instances  where  this  drctmi- 
stance  had  given  rise  to  a  considerable  tovm.  It  is 
probable  that  it  did  not  become  a  place  of  any  im- 
portance until  alter  the  Boman  conquest  of  Liguria, 
nor  do  vo  find  any  Actual  mention  of  it  under  the 
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Bepablic,  bot  it  was  alrDad;  »  coiuadiirablo  town  in 
the  daya  of  Stnbo,  and  under  the  Komau  Empire 
became  one  of  the  most  fluuriiihing  and  important 
cities  of  Ligtiria,  a  poution  which  wo  find  it  retain- 
ing down  to  a  late  period.  The  inhabitants  bear  on 
au  inscription  tlie  name  "  Aqucn^es  Statiellenscs." 
It  was  the  chief  place  of  the  tribe  of  the  Statiki.u, 
and  one  of  the  principal  militaiy  stations  in  this 
part  of  Italy.  (Strab.  v.  p.  217;  Plin.  in.  5.  s,  7; 
Orell.  In*cr.  4927 ;  Inscr.  ap.  Spoo.  Mik.  Ant.  p. 
164;  NotiL  IKgn.  p,  121.)  It  is  still  mentioned  by 
Paoliu  Diaconos  among  the  chief  cities  tS  this  pro- 
Tince  at  the  time  of  the  Lombard  iuTa:^on:  and 
Liatprand  of  Cremona,  a  writer  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, speaks  of  the  Roman  Thermae,  constructed  on 
a  scale  of  the  greatest  splendour,  as  still  existing 
there  in  bis  time.  (P.  Disc.  ii.  16  ;  Liutprand, 
HitL  ii.  II.)  The  modern  dty  of  ^cjw'is  a  large 
and  flourishing  place,  and  its  mineral  waters  are 
still  much  frequented.  Some  remains  of  tbe  ancient 
baths,  as  well  as  portions  of  an  aquodnct,  are  still 
visible,  while  very  nomerous  inscriptions,  chiefly  se- 
pulchral, bare  been  discovered  then,  as  well  as  in- 
nonuiable  tuns,  lamps,  cmns,  and  other  relics  of  an- 
tiquity. 

We  learn  from  the  Itineraries  that  a  bnmch  of 
the  Via  Aorelia  quitted  the  coast  at  Yada  Sabbata 
( Vado)  and  crossed  the  Apennines  to  Aquae  Sta- 
tielUe,  from  whence  it  communicated  by  Dertona 
with  Phu»ntia  on  the  Via  Aemilia.  The  distance 
from  Vada  Sabbata  to  Aquae  is  given  as  52  R.  miles. 
(Itin.  Ant.  p.  294;  Tab.  Pcut.)  [E.  H.  a] 

AQUAE  TACAl'ITA'NAE  (£/  Bainmai^ 
Khabt),  so  called  from  the  unportant  town  of  Ta- 
CAPR,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Syrtis  ilinor,  from 
which  it  was  distant  18  M.  P.  to  the  SW.  {Ant. 
Itin.  pp.  74,  78.)  [P.  &] 

AQUAE  TARBE'LLICAE  (Dax  or  Dafqt)  or 
AQUAE  TARBELLAE.asAusonius  calls  it  (Proe/. 
Tm,  Sgragrio).  Vibius  Sequester  has  the  name 
Tarbella  Civitas  (p.  68,  ed.  Oberlin).  In  the  Ifot. 
GaU.  the  name  is  Aqnensium  Civitas.  The  word 
Aquae  is  the  origin  of  the  modem  name  Aqtm  Act, 
which  tJie  Gasooni  made  Dagi  or  Dax,  by  uniting 
the  preposition  to  the  name  of  the  phu^  Ptolemy 
is  the  only  writer  who  gives  it  the  name  of  Au- 
gnstae  (SSora  tibyoioTa).  This  place,  which  is 
noted  for  its  mineral  waters,  is  on  the  road  from 
Asturica  (_Attorga)  to  Burdigala  {Bordeaux),  and 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aturas  (^Adour).  There 
are  or  ware  remains  of  an  aqueduct  near  the  town, 
and  Roman  constructions  near  the  warm  springs  in 
the  town.  The  mineral  springs  are  mcntiuned  by 
Pliny  (xxxi.  2).  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  TAURI,  another  of  the  numerous  wa- 
tcring-phices  of  Etruria,  situated  about  three  miles 
NE.  of  Ccntumcellae  (Chita  Vecchia).  They 
are  now  called  Bagni  di  Ferrata.  The  thermal 
waters  here  appear  to  have  been  in  great  vogue 
among  the  Romans  of  the  Empire,  so  that  a  town 
most  have  grown  up  on  the  spot,  as  wo  find  tiio 
"  Aqucnses  oognomine  Taurini  "  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  8)  among  the  separate  communities 
of  Etruiia.  The  baths  are  described  by  Rutilius, 
who  calls  them  Tauri  Thermae,  and  ascribes  their 
name  to  their  accidental  discovery  by  a  bidl.  (Rntil. 
Itin.  i.  249—260;  Tab.  Pent;  Cluver.  ItaL  p. 
486.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AQUAE  TIBILITA'NAE  {HammamMukoutin, 
or  perhaps  Hammam-el-Berdd),  in  Numidia,  near 
the  river  Rubricatns,  <m  the  high  road  from  Cirta  to 
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Hippo  Regius,  54  M.  P.  E.  of  the  &rmer,  and 
40  M.  P.  SW.  of  the  tatter.  (Ant.  Itin.  p.  42 ;  Toi. 
PeuL)  It  formed  au  episcopal  see.  (Optat.  c.  Dunn!. 
i.  14.)  Remains  of  large  baths,  of  Roman  worijnan- 
ship,  are  still  found  at  Uamnuan  Jffethiutia. 
(Sliaw,  p.  121,  1st  od.;  Barth,  Wandermnfftm,  cfc, 
p.  71.)  [P.S.] 

AQUAE  VOLATERRA'NAE.  [Voi^tebkae.] 
AQUEXSIS  VICUS.  [Aqlae  Cokvksabcm.j 
AQUILA'RIA,  a  ptace  on  the  coast  of  Zengitanj, 
22  M.  P.  from  Clupea,  with  a  good  sonuner  nad- 
stead,  between  two  pnijecting  headlands,  wrhere  Curio 
landed  from  Sicily  before  his  defeat  and  death,  B.  c 
49.  (Cacs.  B.  C.  ii.  23.)  The  place  seems  to  rur- 
respond  to  Alhowareah,  a  little  SW.  of  C.  Bom  (Pr. 
Mercurii),  where  are  the  remains  of  the  gnat  stooe- 
quarries  used  in  the  building  of  Utica  and  Caitlia$:F. 
These  quarries  run  up  from  the  sea,  aud  farm  great 
caves,  lighted  by  openings  in  the  roof,  and  suppoc1«l 
by  pillars.  They  are  doubtless  the  quarries  at  which 
Agathocles  landed  from  Sicily  (Diod.  xz.  6);  and 
Shaw  considere  them  to  answer  exactly  to  Viijni's 
description  of  the  landing  place  of  Aeneas.  (Af». 
i.  163;  Shaw,  pp.  158,  159;  Bortli,  Wanderumgem, 
#c.,  pp.  132,  133.)  [P.  Sl] 

AQUILEIA  ('AicvXifla,  Strab.  et  alii  ;  'Anm- 
hvta,  Ptol.:  £th.  'Aiaj\i,ias,  Steph.  B.,  but  "Ant- 
KiliTios,  Uerodian. ;  Aquilleicnsis),  the  capital  of  the 
provmce  of  Venetia,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  Northern  Italy,  was  situated  near  tbe  head 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  between  the  rivers  Alsa  and 
Natiso.  Strabo  tells  ns  tiiat  it  was  60  stadia  fnn 
the  sea,  which  is  just  about  the  truth,  while  Pliny 
erroneously  pUces  it  15  miles  inland.  Both  tbise 
authors,  as  well  as  MeU  and  Herodian,  agree  in 
describing  it  as  situated  on  the  river  Xatiso;  anl 
Pliny  says,  that  both  that  river  and  the  Tditus 
(Natiso  cum  7'iirro)  flowed  by  the  walls  of  Aqui- 
leia.  At  tiie  present  day  the  river  Torre  (evidently 
the  Turrus  of  Pliny)  falls  into  the  Satitone  (a  con- 
siderable mountain  torrent,  which  rises  in  the  Alps 
and  flows  by  Cividale,  the  ancient  Forum  Julii), 
about  13  miles  K.  of  Aquilda,  and  their  coDibined 
waters  discharge  themselves  into  the  Itonzo,  about 
4  miles  NE.  of  that  city.  But  from  the  loir  and 
level  character  of  the  country,  and  the  violence  of 
these  mountain  streams,  there  is  much  probability 
that  they  have  changed  their  course,  and  really 
flowed,  in  ancient  times,  as  described  by  Sixsbo  and 
Pliny.  An  artificial  cut,  or  canal,  commnnicating 
from  Aquileia  with  the  sea,  is  still  called  A'a/wa. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  214;  Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22;  Mela,  iL  4; 
Uerodian,  viii.  2,  5;  Cluver.  ItaL  p.  184.) 

All  authors  agree  in  ascribing  the  first  fotmdation 
of  Aquileia  to  the  Romans;  and  Livy  expressly-  tells 
us  that  the  territory  was  previously  uninhabited, 
on  which  account  a  body  of  Transalpne  Ganis  who 
had  crossed  tiie  mountains  in  search  of  new  abodes, 
endeavoured  to  form  a  settlement  there;  but  the 
Romans  took  umbrage  at  this,  and  compelled  them 
to  recross  the  Alps.  (Liv.  xxxix.  22,  45,  54,  55.) 
It  was  in  order  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  an 
attempt,  as  well  as  to  guard  the  fertile  plains  of 
Italy  from  the  irruptions  of  the  bari>arians  oo  ita 
XE.  frontier,  that  the  Romans  determined  to  esta- 
blish a  colony  there.  In  B.C.  181,  a-body  aC  30(K) 
colcmists  was  settled  there,  to  which,  12  years  later 
(b.  c.  169),  1500  more  fiunilies  were  added. 
(Liv.  xl.34,  xliU.  17;  Veil  Pat  i.  15.)  The  new 
colony,  which  received  the  nanie  of  A<|nUeia  from 
the  accidental  omen  of  an  eagle  at  the  time  ct  its 
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bmit&JB  (Jnlian.  Or.  II.  <k  got  ContL ;  Eiutath. 

o<f  Dim.  Per.  378),  quickly  r«>e  to  gnat  wealth  and 

fmfoitj,  iDi  bccaine  an  important  commercial  em- 

jannin;  for  whicfa  it  wis  mainly  indebted  to  its  fa- 

Tonnble  positiaa,  as  it  were,  at  the  entrance  of  Italy, 

tad  >t  the  foot  of  the  pass  of  Hoont  Ocia,  which  mtist 

iItits  hare  been  the  easiest  passage  from  the  NE. 

into  tin  Italian  plwns.     The  accidental  discovery 

el  nhiable  gold  miiiea  in  the  neighbooriug  Alps, 

b  the  time  dT  Polybius,  doubtless  ccmtiibuted  to  its 

pwftrity  (PoL  ap.  Sirab.  ir.  p.  208);  but  a  more 

^nrnaneot  source  at  wealth  was  the  trade  carried 

<a  tlMR  with  the  baibuian  tribes  of  the  mountains, 

lod  »{cdai]y  with  the  niyrians  and  Pannonians  on 

tlx  Danube  and  its  tributaries.      These  bronght 

ihiti,  cattle  and  hides,  which  they  exchanged  for 

tbe  wine  and  oil  of  Itsdy.     All  these  productions 

*eR  transported  by  land  carriage  as  far  as  Mau- 

(otiB,  and  thenc*  by  tbe  Save  into  the  Danube. 

(SbilkiT.  f.  207,  T.  p.  2 14.)  After  the  provinces  of 

IDpa  ind  Pamioiua  bad  been  permanently  united 

to  the  Bnnan  Empire,   the  increased  intercourse 

Utnes  the  cast  arid  west  necessarily  added  to  the 

nmnooal  prosperity  of  Aquilaik    Nor  was  it  less 

ncportsat  in  a  imlitaiy  point  of  riew.    Cacaar  made 

it  the  htad-qnarteis  of  his  legions  in  Cisalpine  Gaol, 

^dbahtj  vith  a  view  to  operations  against   the 

DlTmas  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  10),  and  we  afterwards 

fed  it  repeatedly  mentiaiied  as  the  post  to  which 

ti*  enpeftas,  or  their    generals,  repaired  for  the 

Mice  of  the  KE.  frontier  of  Italy,  or  the  first 

^aa  wUch  was  occnpied  by  the  armies  that  en- 

•^  it  fcm  that  quarter.     (Suet.  Aug.  20,  Tit.  7, 

yap.  6;  Tsc  Hist.  ii.  46, 85,  iii.  6, 8.)     The  same 

nrnntance  exposed  it  to  repeated  dangers.     Under 

>1k  nigii  of  Angusttu)   it  was  attacked,   thoo^b 

ntlnt  access,  by  the  lapodes  (Appian.  Ilfyr.  18); 

>ad  It  a  later  period,  having  bad  the  courage  to 

lint  its  gites  against  the  tyrant  Maximin,  it  was 

^ipoKd  to  the  first  brunt  of  his  fury,  but  was  able 

Id  d^  tn  his  efibrts  daring  a  protracted  siege, 

viiidi  ns  at  length  terminated  by  the  assassination 

tf  tic  onp  rat  by  his    own   soldiers,  A.  c.  238. 

(Heraiiai.  TiiL2 — 5;  CapitoL  Maximin.  21 — 23.) 

At  this  time  Aqnileia  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 

iotntsat  and  flourishing  cities  of  Italy,  and  during 

>l>e  next  tm  centuries  it  continued  to  enjoy  the 

^i"*  [rosperity.     It  not  only  retained  its  colonial 

f-^  bat  beoune  the  ackirowledged  capital  of  tho 

ix^iace  of  Venetia;  and  was  the  <mly  city  of  Italy, 

l^ade!  Bone  itsdf,  that  had  the  privilege  of  a  mint. 

(SA  Dign,  iL  p.  48.)     Ansonius,  about  the  middle 

<f  Ibe  fomth  century,  tanks  Aqnileia  as  the  ninth 

4  the  gnat  cities  of  the  Boman  empire,  and  inferior 

»*<;  tfaoK  of  Italy  only  to  Milan  and  Capua. 

f  (W»  A'oi.  IW.  6.)     Though  gitoated  in  a  plain, 

It  WIS  stnagly  fortified  with  walls  and  towers,  and 

^'oss  to  have  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  an  impreg- 

»Ut  faitras.    (Amm.  Wmic  xn.  12.)     During 

1»  l»to'  years  of  tbe  empire  it  was  the  scene  of 

s'tai  ira^Tt  events.      Thus,  in  A.  D.  340,  the 

V"^  CotBtintine  was  defeated  and  slain  aa  the 

'■'■b  <f  tbe  river  Alsa,  almost  beneath  its  walls. 

(Victor.  EpiL  41.  §  21;  Eutrop.  x.  9;   Hioron. 

Cfcw.cdawi.2356.)    In  388  it  witneesed  the 

•  itkat  lai  death  rf  the  usurper  Ha»mas  by  Theo- 

<!«»»  the  Cttat  (Zosira.  iv.  46;  Victor.  EpiL  48; 

iiti-  Ciron.  p  11  ;   Auson.  t  c);   and  in  425, 

tint  rf  Jaasnes  by  the  generals  of  Tbeodosins  II. 

(l"™"!".  a  r.  i.  2;  Pbiloetorg.  xH.  14.)    At  length 

B  A.  D.  452  it  WIS  beaded  by  Attila,  king  of  tbe 
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Huns,  with  a  formidable  host,  and  afler  miuntaining 
an  obstinate  defence  for  above  three  months,  was 
finally  taken  by  assault,  plundered,  and  burnt  to 
the  ground.  (Cassiod.  Chron.  p.  230;  Jomand. 
Get42;Procop.JB.K.l4.p.330;  Marcelfin. C*ro«». 
p.  290;  Hist.  MiaceU.  xv.  p.  549.)  So  complete 
was  its  dcbtruction,  that  it  never  rose  again  from  its 
ashes;  and  later  writers  speak  of  it  as  having  left 
scarcely  any  ruins  as  vestiges  of  its  existence, 
(■JomarxL  /.  c;  Liutprand.  iii.  2.)  But  these  mx- 
presnons  must  not  be  construed  too  strictly;  it 
never  became  again  a  place  of  any  importance,  but 
was  at  least  partially  inhabited;  and  in  the  sixth 
century  was  still  the  residence  of  a  bishop,  who,  on 
the  invasion  of  the  Lombards,  todc  refuge  with  all 
tbe  other  mhabitants  of  Aquileia  in  the  neighbour- 
ing isUnd  of  Gradns,  at  the  entrance  of  the  lagunes. 
(Caaaiodor.  Var.  xii.  26;  P.  Diac  ii.  10.)  Tho 
bishops  of  Aqnileia,  who  aasmned  tbe  Oriental  title 
of  Patriarch,  continued,  notwithstanding  tbe  decay 
of  the  city,  to  maintain  their  pretensions  to  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  rank,  and  the  city  itself  cer- 
tainly maintained  a  sickly  existence  throngbont 
tho  middle  ages.  Its  final  decay  is  probably  to  be 
attributed  to  the  increasing  unbealthiness  of  the 
aitnatioin.  At  the  present  day  AquUtia  is  a  mere 
straggling  village,  with  abont  1400  mhabitants, 
and  no  pnbHc  buildings  except  the  cathedral  No 
ruins  of  any  andent  edifice  arc  visible,  but  the 
site  abounds  with  remains  of  antiquity,  coins,  en- 
graved stones,  and  other  minor  objects,  as  well 
as  shafts  and  capitals  of  columns,  fragments  of 
friezes,  &c,  the  splendour  and  beauty  of  which  suf- 
ficiently attest  tbe  magnificence  of  the  ancient  dty. 
Of  the  numerous  inscriptions  discovered  there,  tbe 
most  interesting  are  those  whkh  relate  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Belenns,  a  local  deity  wfaom  tbe  Bomans 
idraitjfied  with  Apollo,  and  who  was  believed  to  have 
co-operated  in  tbe  defence  of  the  dly  against  Maxi- 
min. (OrelL/)Ucr.l967,1968,&c.;  Henxlian.Tiii.3; 
CapitoL  Maximin,  23;  Bert(di,  Antichita  diAqid- 
fcio,  Venice,  1739,  p.  86 — 96.) 

Besides  its  commercial  and  military  importance, 
Aquilraa  had  the  advantage  tS  possessing  a  territory 
of  the  greatest  fertility;  it  was  especially  noted  for 
the  abundance  of  its  wine.  (Herodian.  viii.  2.)  Nor 
was  the  situation,  in  ancient  times,  considered  un- 
healthy, the  neighbouring  lagunes,  like  those  of 
Altinnm  and  Bavenna,  bong  open  to  the  flux  and 
refiox  of  tbe  tides,  which  are  distinctly  sensible  in 
this  part  of  the  Adriatic.  (Vitruv.  i.  4.  §11; 
Strab.  T.  p.  312;  Procop.  B.  G.  i.  I.  p.  9.)  Strabo 
speaks  of  tbe  river  Natiso  as  navigable  up  to  the 
very  walls  of  Aqnileia  (v.  p.  214);  but  this  could 
never  have  been  adapted  for  large  vessels,  and  it  is 
probable  that  there  existed  from  an  early  period  a 
port  or  emporium  on  tlie  little  island  of  Grodus,  at 
the  month  of  tbe  river,  and  entrance'  of  the  lagunes. 
We  even  leam  that  this  island  was,  at  one  time, 
joined  to  the  mainknd  by  a  paved  causeway,  which 
most  certainly  have  been  a  Boman  work.  But  the 
name  <^  Gradns  does  not  occm-  till  after  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire  (P.  Diac.  ii.  10,  iii.  35,  v.  17), 
when  it  became,  for  a  time,  a  considerable  city,  but 
afterwards  fell  into  decay,  and  is  now  a  poor  place, 
with  about  3000  inbabitante;  it  is  still  called 
Grado.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AQOILOT?IA  ('ArouiAeBi'fo,  Ptol.).  Tbe  exist- 
ence of  two  cities  of  this  name,  both  situated  in 
Samnium,  appears  to  be  clearly  established ;  though 
they  have  been  regarded  by  many  writers  at  iden- 
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ticaL  I.  A  citjr  of  the  Hirpim,  atnated  near  the 
frontiers  of  Apulia,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Pto- 
lemy, both  of  whom  distinctly  assign  it  to  the  Ilir- 
pini,  and  not  to  Ssmniam  proper;  whilo  the  Tabula 
places  it  on  the  Via  Appia,  37  M.  P.  from  Aeculanom 
and  6  from  the  Pons  Aufidi  (^Ponte  Sta  Vtnere)  on 
the  nod  to  Vennsia.  These  distances  coincide  well 
with  the  situation  of  the  modem  city  of  Lacedoffna, 
the  name  of  which  closely  resembles  the  Uscan 
form  of  Aijnilonia,  which,  as  we  leam  from  coins, 
was  "Akudonniu."  The  combinatioD  of  these 
circumstances  leaves  little  doubt  that  Lacedogna, 
which  is  certainly  an  ancient  atj,  represents  the 
Aquilonia  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Tabula.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Ptol.  iiL  1.  s.  71 ; 
Tab.  Pent;  Holsten.  Ifot  ad  Cluv.  p.  274;  Roma- 
nelli,  voL  ii.  p.  345.)  Bnt  it  seems  impossible  to 
reconcile  this  position  of  Aquilonia  with  the  de- 
tails given  by  Livy  (x.  38—43)  concerning  a  city 
of  tlie  same  name  in  Samninm,  which  bore  on  un- 
portant  part  in  the  campaign  of  the  consuls  Car\i- 
lius  and  Paprios  in  B.  c.  293. 

2.  The  city  thus  mentioned  by  Livy  appears  to 
h.ivc  been  situated  in  the  country  of  the  I'entri  or 
central  fMmnites,  to  which  the  whole  operations  of 
the  campaign  seem  to  Imve  been  conlined,  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  tlie  geography  of  them  is 
throughout  very  obacure.  It  was  little  more  than 
20  miles  from  Cominium,  a  place  of  which  tlie  ate 
is  unfortunately  eqnally  uncertain  [CoMisiuuJ,  and 
apparently  not  more  than  a  long  day's  march  from 
Buvianum,  as  after  the  defeat  of  the  Samnites  by 
Papirius  near  Aquilonia,  we  are  tuld  that  the  nobility 
and  cavalry  took  refuge  at  Bovianum,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  cohorts  which  had  been  sent  to  Comi- 
nium made  good  their  retrrat  to  the  same  dty, 
Paprins,  after  making  himself  master  of  Aquilonia, 
which  he  burnt  to  the  gronnd,  proceeded  to  besiege 
twepinmn,  still  in  the  direction  of  Boviannm.  Hence 
it  seems  cert^n  that  both  Aquilonia  and  Cominium 
must  be  placed  in  the  hnurt  of  Samninm,  in  the 
country  of  the  Pentri :  but  the  exact  site  of  neither 
can  be  determined  with  any  certainty:  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  both  destroyed  at  an  early 
period.  Bomanelli,  who  justly  regards  the  Aqui- 
lonia of  Livy  as  distinct  from  the  city  of  the  Ilir- 
pini,  is  on  the  otlicr  hand  cei-toinly  mistaken  in 
transferring  it  to  Agaone  in  tlie  north  of  Simnium. 
(Bomanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  493 — 500.) 

The  crans  which  bear  the  Oacan  legend  AKVD^Tt- 
mv  in  retrograde  characters,  attributed  by  earlier 
numismatists  to  Acherontia,  are  now  admitted  to 
lielong  to  Aquilonia  (FriedlSnder,  OikUchen  JlfSn- 
len,  p.  54),  and  may  be  assigned  to  the  city  of  that 
name  in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini.      [E.  H.  B.] 

AQUI'NUM  (J/iKouiyor:  Eth.  Aquinas,  -Stia  : 
A  quino).  1 .  One  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the 
Volscians,  was  situated  on  the  Via  Latina  between 
Fabratcria  and  Casinum,  about  4  miles  firom  the  left 
bank  of  the  Liris.  Strabo  erroneonsly  describes  it 
as  situated  on  the  river  Melpis  {ifelfi),  from  which 
it  is  in  fact  distant  above  4  miles.  In  common  with 
the  other  Volsdan  cities  it  was  included  in  Latium 
in  the  more  extended  use  of  that  term :  hence  it  is 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a  Latin  city,  and  is  in- 
cluded by  Pliny  in  the  First  Region  of  Italy,  accord- 
ing to  the  division  of  Augustus.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  63 ; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  ».  9;  Strab.  v.  p.  237;  Itin.  Ant  p. 
303.)  Its  name  is  not  mentioned  in  history  during 
the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Volscians,  or  thote 
with  the  Samnites;  and  is  firet  fonnd  daring  the 
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Second  Punic  War  on  occanon  of  the  march  of  Hu- 
nibal  npon  Rome  by  the  Via  Latina.  (Liv.  ut. 
9 ;  Sil.  Ital.  xii.)  But  all  writers  agree  in  describ- 
ing it  as  a  populous  and  flooiishing  |dace  duriii|  li.< 
latter  period  of  the  Roman  Republic  Cicero.  »b 
had  a  villa  there,  and  on  account  of  its  neiehlMiir- 
bood  to  Arpinnm,  repeatedly  alludes  to  it,  tenos  it 
"  fi  cqnens  mnnidpium,"  and  Silins  Italicos  "  injfH 
Aquinum."  Strabo  also  calls  it  "  a  large  dty."  (Cir. 
pro  Cluent.  68,  PkU.  iL  41,  pro  Phme.  9,  ad  Atl. 
\.\,ad  Fam.  ix.  24,  &c;  Sil.  ItaL  viii.  405;  bin\ 
V.  p.  237.)  Wo  Icara  from  the  Liber  Cokminraa 
that  it  received  a  Roman  colony  under  the  Secjil 
Triumvirate,  and  both  Pliny  and  Tacitus  mentiun  il 
as  a  place  of  colonial  rank  under  the  Empire.  Kc- 
mcrous  inscriptions  also  prove  that  it  cimtinQed  i 
flonrishing  city  throughout  that  period.  (Lib.  CuIkii. 
p.  229 ;  Tac  But.  i.  88,  u.  63 ;  Plin.  L  c.)  It  w- 
the  birtbphice  of  the  poet  Juvenal,  as  he  hiirw:!/ 
tells  us  (iii.  319):  as  well  as  of  the  Emperor  Fo- 
cennios  Niger.  (Ael.  Spartian.  Petn.  i.)  Hnrai* 
speaks  of  it  as  noted  for  a  kind  of  purple  dye,  Id  'i 
inferior  quality  to  the  finer  sorts.  (£p.  L  10, 27.) 
The  modem  dty  of  Aquino  is  a  vciy  poor  )lac, 
with  little  more  than  lOOU  inhabitants,  but  still  ns 
tains  it:<  episcopal  see,  which  it  preserved  throo^lK'Ut 
the  middle  ages.  It  still  occujaes  a  part  of  the  Ae 
of  the  andent  city,  in  a  broad  fertile  pisin,  wliicii 
extends  from  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  to  the  rivr 
Liris  on  one  side  and  the  Melpis  on  the  other.  U 
was  completely  traversed  by  the  Via  Latina,  coa-i- 
derable  portions  of  which  are  still  preserved,  u  »fll 
as  a  pait  of  the  ancient  vralls,  built  of  Urge  ^T,ri 
witliout  cemenL  An  old  church  called  tlie  r«cii- 
vado  is  boilt  out  of  the  ruins  of  an  andent  tempir, 
and  con.siderable  remiuns  of  two  others  are  still  n- 
sible,  which  are  commonly  regtmled,  but  witliout  snv 
real  authority,  ns  those  of  Ceres  Helvina  and  Diana, 
alluded  to  by  Juvenal  (iii.  320).  Besides  these  tlm 
exist  on  tlic  site  of  tlie  ancient  city  the  rains  of  an 
amphitheatre,  a  theatre,  a  triumphal  arch,  awl  "- 
rious  other  edifices,  mostly  constructed  of  brickToric 
in  the  style  called  «put  reticuhtum.  Tlie  nnmera 
inscriptions  which  have  been  discovered  here  mo- 
tion the  existence  of  various  temples  and  colleges  <( 
priests,  as  well  as  companies  of  artisans:  all  pnriiv; 
the  importance  of  Aquinum  under  the  Itomaii  Ea.- 
pire.  (Hoare's  CiwJKo/ Tour,  vol.  i.  pp.279— 2S3: 
Bomanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  384 — 388;  Cayro,  Sforii  Ji 
Aquino,  4 to.  Nap.  1808,  where  all  the  inscriptiow 
relating  to  Aquinum  will  be  found  collected,  wJ. :. 
p,  360,  &c.,  but  including  many  spurious  oiks.) 
There  exist  cdns  of  Aquinum  with  the  head  •/ 
ICnerva  on  one  side  and  a  cock  on  the  other,  piwiscW 
similar  to  those  of  the  ncighb«jiiring  citiesot'Cales  «im 
Sucsaa.    (MilUngcn,  jYumum.  de  Vitality  p.  230.) 
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2.  Among  the  obscnre  names  ennmeiated  l? 
Pliny  (iiL  15.  s,  20)  in  tlie  Ei-Iitli  Hfgion  (Gsllii 
Cispadana)  are  "  Saltus  Galliani  qui  cf^omimntcr 
Aquinatcs,"  bnt  their  positiiin  and  the  origin  of  the 
name  are  wholly  nnknown.  [E.  H.  B-] 
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AQHTATnA,  AQUITA'NI  {'AnlTuia,  'Ann-  | 
Tonl,  Stnd>.).  Cuesar  (B.  G.  i.  \)  makes  Aqoi- 
iua  OK  of  the  three  diviaons  of  tbe  constry  which 
le oJb  G*nia.  The  Gaminmi  (^Garonne')  divided 
the  AqaitAni  frocQ  the  Celtae  or  the  Galli,  as  the 
KorniiB  called  them.  Aqmtania  extraided  from  the 
Ginmma  to  the  Pyrenees:  its  instera  boondaiy 
las  ihe  octan.  Its  boundaries  are  not  more  acca- 
latelf  defined  bj  Caesar,  who  did  not  visit  the  coun- 
try iiiitil  B.  c  50.  (A  G.  riii  46.)  In  B.  c.  56 
be  salt  P.  CniasQS  into  Aquitania  with  a  force  to 
fnTfct  the  Aqaitani  awtiwting  the  Galli  (£.  G.  n\. 
It.  ^,  Ac);  and  he  informs  us  inddentally  that 
th;  tmrm  of  Tolosa  {TotUaute),  Careaso  {Cercat- 
km),  aod  Xarbo  (AorionRe)  were  included  within 
liif  Bnoiin  GiQia  Provincia,  and  thns  enables  us 
t>  £x  the  eutem  bonndazy^  of  Aqoitonia  at  this  time 
vitbin  certain  limits.  A  lar^e  port  of  the  Aqoi- 
taa  submitted  to  Craasos.  Finally  all  the  cities  of 
.imitania  ^ve  Caesar  hostages.  (^B.  G.  viii.  46.) 
.\agiatiis,  B.  c.  27,  made  a  new  division  of  Gallia 
bio  fan  farts  (StraK  p.  177);  but  this  division 
iSd  gut  a^ct  the  eastern  boundaij  of  the  Aqnitani, 
»br)  Tcre  still  divided  as  before  frtra  the  Celtae  (who 
me  iadiided  in  Xarbonensis)  on  the  east  by  the 
bc^hts  on  the  Cevenna  (Cevemu);  which  range 
k  itated  by  Strabo  not  quite  correctly  to  extend 
bum  the  Pyrenees  to  near  Lyon.  But  Augustus 
(Steaded  the  bonodaties  of  Aquitania  north  of  the 
Garamna,  by  adding  to  Aquitania  fourteen  tribes 
•"lb  of  tbe  Garonne.  Under  the  Lower  Empire 
A'lsiaaia  was  further  subdivided.     [Gaixia.] 

Tbe  chief  bribes  included  within  the  Aquitania 
of  .^npstas  were  tliesc:  TarbelU,  Coccsates,  Bi- 
^xmma,  Sbuzates,  Preciani,  Convenae,  Ausci, 
tiirita,  Gaiunmi,  Datii,  Sotiatcs,  Osqnidatcs  Cam- 
psBB,  Socasses,  Tarusates,  Vocates,  Vasates,  Elu- 
satei,  Atnrts,  Bituriges  Vivisci,  Moduli;  north  of 
tbt  Girnnma,  the  Petrocorii,  Kitiobrigcs,  Cadorci, 
Iiotaii,  Gsbali,  Vellavi,  Arvemi,  Lemovices,  San- 
taes,  PictoKs,  Bitniiges  Cabi.  The  Aquitania  of 
■^ntns  comprehended  all  that  country  north  of 
tbe  Cimane  which  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
AGer,  ai  on  the  north  by  the  Loire,  below  the 
Mm  of  the  AUier,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Celtae 
*ffi  thus  inclnded  in  the  division  of  Aqnitania. 
Nn!a  indeed  observes,  that  this  new  arrangement 
oteeied  Aquitania  in  one  part  even  to  the  banks  of 
'if  Bhme,  ix  it  took  in  the  HclviL  The  name  Aqui- 
tvja  was  retained  in  the  middle  ages;  and  after  the 
•iitHKubcrment  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  Aqui- 
ti:iiAfonned  one  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  France, 
the  «ber  two  being  the  France  of  that  period  in  its 
I'<{er  restricted  sense,  and  Brelagne;  and  a  king  of 
.V)iu!u»,wbo5e  power  or  whose  pretensions  extended 
tva  tie  Loire  to  the  Pyrenees,  was  crowned  at 
pKtws.  (Thimy,  Ltttres  tur  TllUtoire  de  France, 
^  o.)  But  the  geographical  extent  of  the  term 
Apitasia  was  limited  by  the  invasions  of  the 
"••T**  or  Vascones,  who  settled  between  the  Py- 
'■'ws  and  the  Garotme,  and  gave  their  riame  Gas- 
e<3»  to  a  i«t  of  the  SW.  of  France.  The  name 
.^^jaitama  became  corrupted  into  Guienne,  a  di- 
'^i'iio  of  France  up  to  1789,  and  the  last  trace  of 
ti«  iMent  tame  of  Aqmtania. 

Tbe  Aqnitani  had  neitlicr  the  same  language, 
*»  the  same  physical  characters  as  the  Celtae. 
<Caeiac.Ll;  Strab.pp.  177, 189;  Amm.Marc. 
IV.  II,  who  here  merely  copies  Caesar.)  In  both 
'!««  mpects  Strabo  says,  that  they  resembled  the 
Itei,  mm  than  the  Celtae.     When   P.  Crassus 
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invaded  this  country,  the  Aqnitani  sent  for  and  got 
assistance  from  their  nearest  neighbours  in  Spain, 
which,  in  some  degree,  confirms  the  opinion  of  their 
being  of  Iberian  stoclc.  When  they  opposed  Crassus, 
they  had  for  their  king,  or  commander-in-chief, 
Adcantuannus,  who  had  about  bim  a  body  of  600 
devoted  men,  called  Soldurii,  who  were  bound  to 
one  another  not  to  survive  if  any  ill  luck  befel  their 
fiiends.  The  Aqnitani  were  skilled  in  countermin- 
ing, ibr  which  operation  they  were  qualified  by 
working  the  minerals  of  their  country.  The  com- 
plete reduction  of  the  Aquitani  was  effected  B.  c.  28, 
by  the  proconsul  M.  Valerius  MessaUa,  who  had  a 
triumph  for  his  success.  (Sneton.  Aug.  21;  Ap- 
pian.  B.  C.  iv.  38;  Tibullos,  iL  1.  33.)  As  the 
Aquitani  had  a  marked  nationality,  it  was  Roman 
policy  to  confound  them  with  the  Celtae,  which 
was  effected  by  the  new  division  of  Augustus.  It 
has  been  conjecttued  that  tbe  name  Aquitani  is 
derived  from  the  numerous  mineral  springs  (aquae) 
which  exist  on  the  nortbem  slope  of  the  Pyrenees ; 
which  suppoution  implies  that  Aq  is  a  native  name 
for  "  water."  Pliny  (iv.  19),  when  ho  enumerates 
the  tribes  of  Aquitanica,  speaks  of  a  people  called 
Aquitani,  who  gave  their  name  to  the  whole  conn- 
try.  In  another  passage  (iv.  17),  he  says,  that 
Aquitanica  was  first  called  Armorica;  which  as- 
sertion may  perhaps  be  reckoned  among  the  blun- 
ders of  this  writer.    [Armorica.] 

The  Aqnitania  of  Caesar  comprised  the  flat, 
dreary  region  south  of  tlic  Garonne,  along  the  coast 
of  the  Atlantic,  called  Let  Landet,  and  the  nu- 
merous valleys  on  the  ncrtb  faeo  of  the  Pyrenees, 
which  are  drained  by  the  Adour,  and  by  some  of 
tlie  branches  of  the  Garonne.  The  best  part  of  it 
contained  the  modem  departments  of  Basset  and 
Hauta  Pyrmiet.  [G.  L.] 

AR.    [MoABiTis.] 

ARA  LCGDUNENSia     [Luoduwum.] 

ARA  UBIOISUM,  an  altar  and  sacred  place  in 
the  territory  of  the  \XA,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Rhine.  Tbe  priest  of  the  place  was  a  German. 
(Tacit.  Ann.  i.  57.)  This  altar  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  In  A.  d.  14,  Germanicus 
was  at  the  Ara  irbiorum,  then  the  winter-quarters 
of  the  first  aud  twentieth  legions,  and  of  some 
Veteran!.  (Tacit.  Ann.  i.  39.)  In  the  time  of 
Vespasian  (Tacit.  nUt,  iv.  19,  25),  Bonna  (fionn), 
on  the  Rhine,  is  spoken  of  as  the  winter-quarters 
of  the  first  legion.  As  the  winter-quarters  seem  to 
have  been  permanent  station?,  it  is  pos^ble  that  the 
Ara Ubiorum  and  Borma  maybe  tlie  same  place.  The 
Ara  Ubiorum  is  placed,  by  Tacitus,  sixty  miles  (scxa- 
gesimum  apud  lapidem,  Ann.  L  AS),  firom  Vetera, 
the  quarters  of  the  fifth  and  twenty-first  legions;  and 
Vetera  is  fixed  by  D'Anvillc  at  Xaaten,  near  the 
Rhine,  in  the  former  duchy  of  Cleves.  This  dis- 
tance measured  along  the  rraul  by  the  Rhine  brings 
us  about  Bonn.  The  distance  from  Vetera  to  Co- 
logne, which  some  writers  would  make  the  site  of 
the  Ara  Ubiorum,  is  oidy  about  42  Gallic  leagues, 
the  measure  which  D'Anville  assmnes  that  we  must 
adopt  If  we  go  a  few  miles  north  of  Bonn,  to  a 
small  eminence  named  Godesberg,  which  may  mean 
God's  Hill,  or  Mons  Sacer,  we  find  that  the  distance 
from  Vetera  is  57  Gallic  leagues,  and  tbb  will  suit 
very  well  the  60  of  Tacitus,  who  may  have  used 
round  numbers.  If  we  compare  the  passages  of 
Tacitus  (..Inn.  i.  37,  39),  it  appears  that  he  means 
the  same  place  by  the  "  Civitas  Ubiorum,"  niid  the 
"  Ara  LT)iorum."      By  combinmg   these   jassagcs 
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with  one  in  tho  Histories  (A^pjHDMises,  ir.  28), 
Kome  have  concluded  that  the  An  Ubiorom  is 
Cologne.  Bat  Cologne  was  not  a  Roman  foundation, 
at  least  under  the  name  <i  Colonia  Agrippinensis, 
until  the  time  of  Caodins,  A.  .  51 ;  and  the  idcn- 
titj,  or  proximity,  of  the  Civitas  Ubionim,  and  of 
tlie  Ais  Ubionim,  in  the  time  of  'DberiDS,  team  to 
be  establLihed  by  the  expreasioB*  in  the  Annab  (i. 
37, 39);  and  the  Ara  Ubiorom  is  near  Bonn.  [G.L.] 

ARA'BIA  (4  'Apa8(a:  Eth.  'Ap<4;  'ApaSiot, 
Her.;''Af>aSo5,  Aesch.  Per«.  318,  fern.  '\pilSuiaa, 
TzeU. ;  Arabs ;  pi.  'ApoSf  >,  'Afigiot,  'ApaSoi,  Ar&bes, 
AriUii,  Arabii:  Adj.  'ApitStoi,  'Apttguc6s,  Arabus, 
Arabios,  AnUctii:  the  A  is  short,  bot  forms  with 
the  A  long  and  the  r  doubled  are  also  found :  native 
names,  Bddd-el-Arab,  L  e.Landof  the  Arab$,  Jai- 
rdt-el-Arab,  i.  e.  Penituula  of  tie  Arabt ;  Persian 
and  Turkish,  ArabiitSn :  Arabia),  the  westernmost 
of  tlie  three  great  peninsulas  of  Sonthera  Asia,  is  one 
of  the  most  imperfectly  known  regions  of  the  civilized 
world;  bat  yet  among  the  most  interesting,  as  one 
of  the  earliest  seats  of  the  great  Semitic  race,  who 
have  preserved  in  it  their  national  characteristics 
and  independence  from  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  to 
the  present  hoar  ;  and  as  the  source  and  centre  of 
the  most  tremendous  nrvolution  that  ever  altered  the 
condition  of  the  nations. 

I.  Noma.  —  The  name  by  which  the  country 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  and  by  which 
we  still  denote  it,  is  that  in  use  among  the  natives. 
Bat  it  is  important  to  observe  that  tlie  Hebrews, 
from  which  we  derive  our  first  information,  did  not 
use  the  name  Arabia  till  after  the  time  of  Solomon : 
the  reason  may  have  been  that  it  was  only  then  that 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  country  properly 
BO  called,  namely  tlie  peninsula  itself,  S.  of  a  line 
diawn  between  the  heads  of  the  Ited  Sea  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  notion  that  the  whole  coun- 
try was  assigned  to  Ishmoel  and  peopled  by  his  de- 
scendants is  a  mere  misunderstanding  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture.  (See  below,  §  IV.)  It  was 
only  in  the  N.  port  of  Arabia  that  the  Ishmaelites 
settled;  and  it  is  to  that  portion  of  the  country, 
almost  exclusively,  that  we  must  apply  those  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  it  is  spoken  of 
as  Eretz-Kedem  or  Kedemah,  i.  c.  Land  of  the 
East,  and  its  people  as  the  Beni-Kedem,  i.  e.  Sotu 
of  Iht  East  I  the  region,  namely,  immediately  East 
of  Palestine  (Gen.  xxv.  6;  Judges,  vi.  3 ;  Jii,  I  3; 
1  Kiagt  ir.  30;  Itaiah,  xL  14:  comp.  ii  dmiroXii, 
Matt.  ii.  1).  When  the  term  iiTetfeffl  seems  to  refer 
to  parts  of  the  peninsula  more  to  the  S.,  the  natural 
exphuiation  is  that  its  use  was  extended  indefinitely 
to  regions  adjoining  those  to  which  it  was  at  first 
applied. 

The  word  Arat,  which  first  occurs  after  the  time 
of  Solomon,  is  also  applied  to  only  a  small  portion 
nf  the  country.  Like  such  names  as  Moab,  Edom, 
and  others,  it  is  nsod  both  as  the  name  of  the  conn- 
try  and  OS  the  collect  ive  name  of  the  people,  who 
were  called  individoally  Arabi,  and  in  later  Hebrew 
ArH,  f\,Arbim  and  Arbiim.  Those  denoted  by  it 
are  tlie  wandering  tribes  of  the  K.  deserts  and  the 
commercial  people  along  the  N.  part  of  the  £.  shore 
of  the  Bed  Sea  (2  Chron.  ix.  14,  xvii.  11,  xxi.  16, 
xxii.  1,  xxvi.7;  Itaiah,  siii.20,  xxi.  13;  jer.  iii.  2, 
XXV.  24;  Ezek.  xxvii.  21 ;  Neh.  ii.  19,  iv.  7).  At 
ivhat  time  the  name  was  extended  to  the  whole 
peninsula  b  uncertain. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  word  Arab,  varions  opinions 
hare  been  broached.    The  common  native  tnulition 
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deducts  it  from  Yarab,  the  son  of  Joktan,  the  u- 

cestor  of  the  race.  The  late  Professor  Komu  ierpri 
it  from  the  verbal  root  garaba  (Hcb.  arab.),  to  Kt 
or  go  down  {a$  the  tun),  with  reference  to  the  poo- 
tion  of  Arabia  to  the  W.  of  the  Euphrates  and  th* 
earliest  abodes  of  the  Semitic  race.  Others  snii'j 
origin  in  carabah,  a  desert,  the  name  aetoallj  rm- 
ployed,  in  several  passages  of  the  Old  Testamnn, 
to  denote  the  region  £.  cf  the  Jonlan  and  Dtad  S% 
as  tar  S.  as  the  Aelanitic  or  £.  head  of  the  Bed  Sn; 
in  fact  the  original  Arabia,  an  important  part  rf 
which  district,  namely  the  valley  extending  £runi  tBe 
Dead  Sea  to  the  Aelanitic  Gulf,  bears  to  this  day  tbe 
name  of  iVady-el-Arobak. 

The  Greeks  received  the  name  firom  the  Eattnn 
nations  ;  and  invented,  according  to  their  pnctin 
of  personifying  in  such  cases,  an  Arabia,  irift  d 
Aegyptus,     (ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §  5.) 

II.  Situation,  Boundaries,  Extent,   and  Dici- 
sions.  —  The  peninsula  of  Arabia,   iu  the  stricltr 
sense  of  the  word,  lies  betiveen  12°  and  30°  N.  lit., 
and  between  32°  and  59°  E.  long.     It  is  putl; 
within  and  partly  withont  the  tropics;  being  diridtd 
into  two  almost  equal  parts  by  the  Tropic  of  Canrtr, 
which  pa.',ses   through  the  city  of  ituicat,  Bboct 
1°  N.  of  the  E.  promontory,  and  on  the  W.ntar^ 
half  way  between  Mecca  and  Medina,     U  projects 
into  the  sea  between  Africa  and  the  rest  of  Asia,  in 
a  sort  of  hatchet  shape,  being  boondcd  oo  the  W. 
by  the  Arabicns   Snus  {Hed  Sea'),  as  &r  u  its 
southernmost    point,  where  the  narrow  strait  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb  scarcely  cuts  it  off  from  Africs;  on 
the  S.  and  SE.  by  the   Sinus   Pamjlon  {Gdjof 
Oman),  and   Erythraeum   Mare  (^Indian  (ktm); 
and  on  the  NE.  by  the  Persicus    Sinus  (iVm'w 
Gulf).    On  the  N.  it  is  coimected  with  tlie  conti- 
nent of  Asia  by  the  Isthmus,  extending  for  atunt 
800  miles  across  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  at 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  NW.  extranitj 
(^  the  Bed  Sea,  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Aelsniti- 
cos  (&.  of  Akabah).     A  Ime   drawn  acms  this 
Litbmus,  and  coinciding  almost  exactly  with  tb 
parallel  of  30°  N.  hit.,  wotild  represent  veiy  nesrij 
tlie  northern  boundaiy,  as  at  present  defined,  and  as 
often  understood  in  ancient  tunes;  but,  if  mxi  to 
represent  the  view  of  the  ancient  writers  in  jmicral, 
it  would  be  a  limit  altogether  arbitrary,  and  often 
entirely  false.    From  the  very  nature  of  the  countiy, 
the  wandering  tribes  of  N.  Arabia,  the  cluMres  d 
the  Desert,  always  did,  as  they  do  to  tins  day,  nam 
over  that  triangular  extension  of  their  deserts  which 
runs  up  northwards  between  Syria  and  the  Ku- 
phrates,  as  a  region  which  no  other  people  has  est: 
disputed  with  them,  though  it  has  often  been  as- 
signed to  Syria  by  geographers,  both  andent  and 
modem,  including  the  Arabs  themselves.  C*"*"".'' 
the  ancient  geographers  followed  nature  and  fact  in 
assigning  the  greater  part  of  this  desert  to  Arabia; 
tho  N.  limits  rf  which  were  roughly  dctermiiwl  bj 
the  presence  of  Palmyra,  which,  wiUi  the  surronnd- 
ing  country,  from  Antilibanos  to  the  Euphrales,  as 
far  S.  on  the  river  as  Thapsacus  at  least,  was  alwavs 
reckoned  a  part  of  Syria.     The  peninsohi  between 
the  two  beads  of  the  Bed  Sea  was  also  leckoiKi'  a 
part  of  Arabia.   Hence  the  boundary  of  Arsbis,oi>l'"' 
land  side, may  be  drawn  pretty  much  as  follows:  ("■"'' 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Herooiiolis  (G.  of  Suez), " 
imaginary  and  somewhat  indeterminate  line,  ror- 
ning  NE.  across  tho  desert  Isthmus  of  Suei  to  w" 
the  mouth  of  the  "  river  of  Egypt"  (the  brook  /> 
.ilrMA), divided  Arabia  &um  Egypt:  thence, tuiuuS 
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txtrxti,  the  boimdary  towards  Palatine  varied 
vHh  the  niTiiic  fortniMS  of  the  Jews  and  Idumeans 
riiicMAKA] :  tfaen,  pausing  roond  the  SK.  part  of 
tbe  Dnd  Sea,  and  kteymg  E.  of  the  ySey  of  the 
Jonlui,  m  as  to  leaTe  to  Paleetine  the  district  of 
IVm:  then  ninniE^  akng  the  E.  foot  of  Antili- 
lamu,  or  retiring  fartfaer  to  the  E.,  acctmiing  to  the 
mriiig  Client  aasigned  to  CoKLS  Stkia  ;  and  tnra- 
isg  ostward  at  about  34°  N.  lat^  so  as  to  pass  S.  of 
the  tantarj  at  Pafanjra;  it  reacfaed  tiie  right  bank 
if  Ub  Eophrates  aamewbere  S.  of  Thapaacns;  and 
fiAmd  the  course  of  that  riTer  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  except  where  portions  cf  Umd  on  the  right 
task,  in  the  aetnal  possessioD  of  the  people  of 
Bihfhana,  were  reckoned  as  belonging  to  that 
cmbj.  (Comp.  Strab.  xri.  p.  765;  Plin.  vi.  28. 
1. 32;  PtoL  T.  17.) 

Bit  eren  a  wider  extent  is  often  given  to  Arabia 
Vi«h  on  the  NE.  and  on  the  W.  On  the  former 
ailr,  Senophoo  gives  tin  name  of  Arabia  to  the 
aodj  tract  oi  the  E.  bank  of  the  Enphrates,  in 
Kesopolanua  S.  of  the  Cbaboras,  or,  as  he  calls  it, 
Anns  {Kiabour) ;  and  certainlj,  according  to  his 
■ante  and  lively  description,  this  r^on  was  tho- 
nej^jr  Arabian  in  its  physical  characteristics,  ani- 
aab,  ud  prodncts  (^Anai.  L  5.  §  1).  The  S.  part 
<if  Uoapotamia  is  at  present  called  Irak-Arabi, 
rfoj  iho  applies  the  name  fS  Arabia  to  the  part  of 
Henfiotamia  sdjnning  the  Enphiates,  so  &r  N.  as  to 
iu£x^  Edeasa  and  the  country  opposite  to  Comma- 
imt;  ifaoost,  therefcre,  or  qnite  to  the  confines  of 
Anscsia;  and  he  makes  Singara  the  capital  of  a 
triie  of  Arabs,  eaUed  Praetavi  (v.  24.  r.  20,  21); 
2si  vbcn  be  comes  expressly  to  describe  Arabia,  he 
tfii  bis  statement  more  distinctly,  and  says  that 
Anlia  descends  from  M.  Araanos  over  against 
Cilda  sod  Ccmmagene  (vi.  28.  s.  32 ;  comp.  Pint. 
ft^.39;  Diod.  lix.  94;  Tac  Aim.  xii.  12).  On 
tie  not,  Uerodotns  (ii.  12)  regards  Syria  as  form- 
ic; the  seaboard  <£  Arabia.  Damascus  and  its 
loiitarv  belated  to  Arabia  in  the  time  of  St.  Paol 
{(M.  i  17);  and  the  whole  of  Palestine  E.  of  the 
jwka  was  freipiently  included  under  the  name. 
S»T,  erm  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bed  Sea,  the  part 
rf  EfTpt  between  the  margin  of  the  Nfle  Valley 
>M  iIk  ctwt  was  called  Arabiae  Nomos,  and  was 
"JiiiVred  by  Herodotos  as  part  of  Arabia.  The 
C^fnctj  of  the  designatitm  will  be  seen  under  the 
urn  head. 

Tbe  su&ce  of  Arabia  is  calculated  to  be  about 
f-cr  times  that  of  France:  its  greatest  Icngtli  from 
^'toS.  ibont  1.500  miles;  its  average  breadth  about 
W1  miles,  and  its  area  about  1,200,000  sq.  miles. 

rueGndc  and  Roman  writers  in  general  divided 
.\aU»  iaia  two  parts,  Arabia  Desebta  (i)  IpriiJLos 
'AKfia),  namely,  the  nOTthem  desert  between  Syria 
p'  ibe  Eophiatea,  and  Arabia  Felix  (9  tbSalftm' 
'Awfa),  comprising  ihc  whole  of  the  actual  pcnin- 
nli  (Dwd.  Sic.  ii.  48.  foil.;  Strab.  xW.  p.  767; 
ll't,iE.8;Plin.vi.28.  S.32).  Bespccting  the  origin 
■^  ll»  «H«ll»»ion  Felix,  see  below  (§  III).  The  third 
iiiiai,  Abasia  Petbaea  0i  llfrpaia  'Apaiia)  is 
tiH  dittiactly  mentiooed  by  Ptolemy  (v.  17.  §  1). 
Uiadailed  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  between  the  two 
foil!  rf  tl»  Bed  Sea,  and  the  mountain  rango  of 
Uo»»a  (Ml.  Scir),  which  runs  from  the  Dead  Sea 
to  tie  Adanitic  Golf  (tr'u//o/^ioJoA);  and  dc- 
lind  Its  name,  primarily,  from  the  dty  of  Petka 
(i  'lifttici  i,  i,  nirixf,  Dioecor.  de  Mat.  Mtd.  i.  9 1 ; 
'  •"■«  H»  nc7(iai''A)iiiSla,  Agatbem.  Ctogr.  ii.  6), 
>^  •>  i«  often  supposed,  from  its  physical  character, 
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as  if  the  Slang  or  Rocbf  Arabia,  however  well  the 
name,  in  this  sense,  wooM  apply  to  a  portion  aS  it. 

This  division  is  altogether  unknown  to  the  Ara- 
bians themselves,  who  confine  the  name  of  Arab- 
land  to  the  penmsula  itself,  and  assign  the  greater 
part  of  Petram  to  Egypt,  and  the  rest  to  Syria,  and 
call  the  desert  N.  of  the  peninsula  the  Syrian 
Desert,  notwithstanding  that  they  themselves  are 
the  masters  of  it. 

IIL  Phytical  and  Daeriptive  Gtographf. — 
Though  assigned  to  Asia,  in  the  division  of  the  world 
which  has  always  prevailed,  Arabia  has  been  often 
said  to  belong  more  properly  to  Africa,  both  in  its 
physical  chaneteristiea  and  in  its  position.  The 
leiiuuk  rests  on  a  somewhat  hasty  analogy  ;  what 
there  is  in  it  of  sonndness  merely  amoimts  to  an 
illustration  of  the  entire  want  of  scientific  classifica- 
tion in  our  division  of  the  world.  ElhnographicaUg, 
Arabia  belongs  decidedly  to  Western  Asia,  but  so  do 
the  cotmtries  round  the  Mediterranean,  both  in  S. 
Europe  and  N.  Africa :  they  all  belong,  in  bxt,  to  a 
great  zone,  extending  NW.  and  SE.  from  India  to 
the  Atlantic  N.  of  M.  Atlas.  Pkyncallt/,  Arabia 
belongs  neither  to  Africa  nor  to  Asia,  but  to  another 
great  zone,  which  extends  from  the  Atlantic  S.  of 
the  Atlas  through  Central  Africa  and  Central  Asia; 
consisting  of  a  high  table-land,  for  the  most  part 
desert,  supported  on  its  N.  and  S.  marguis  by  lofty 
mountains;  and  broken  by  deep  transverse  vallics, 
of  which  the  basins  of  the  Kile,  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  are  the  most  remarkable.  Thus 
Arabia  stands  in  the  closest  physical  connection,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  the  great  African  Desert  (iSo- 
Aani),  in  which  Egypt  Proper  is  a  mere  chasm,  and 
on  tlie  other  hand,  with  the  great  Desert  of  /ran  ; 
the  continoity  being  broken,  on  the  former  side,  by 
the  valley  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  latter,  by  that 
of  the  Tigiis  and  Enphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf; 
which  determine  the  limits  of  the  cotmtry  without 
teparating  it  physically  from  the  great  central  desert 
plateaa  which  intersects  our  tripartite  continent. 

General  Outline.  —  The  outline  of  the  country  is 
defined  by  the  strongly  marked  promontories  of  Po- 
seidoninm  (Aos  Mohammed)  between  the  two  beads 
of  the  Red  Sea ;  Palindromns  (  C.  Bab-eUMandeb)  on 
the  SW.,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  Syagros 
or  Corodamam  (^Rat-et-IIact)  on  the  extreme  E.,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Paragon  Sinus  {Gvlf  of  Oman); 
and  Hocela  {Bat  Sfuiendom),  NW.  of  the  former, 
the  long  tongue  of  land  which  extends  northwards 
from  Oman,  dividing  the  Gulf  of  Oman  from  the 
Persian  Gulf.  These  headlands  mark  out  the  coast 
into  four  parts,  the  first  of  which,  along  the  Red  Sea, 
forms  a  slightly  concave  waving  lino  (neglecting  of 
course  minor  irregnlarities)  facing  somewhat  W.  of 
SW. ;  the  second,  along  the  Erythraeum  Mare  (,Gulf 
of  Bab-eiMandeb,  and  Arabian  Sea)  forms  an  ir- 
regular convex  line  facing  the  SE.  generally  (this 
side  might  be  divided  into  two  parts  at  lias  Fartak, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Bah-el-Mandeb,  W.  of 
which  the  aspect  is  somewhat  S.  of  SE.):  the  third, 
along  the  Gidf  of  Oman,  foniis  a  waving  concave 
line  facing  the  KE.;  and  the  fourth,  along  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  sweeps  round  in  a  deep  curve  convex  to 
the  N.,  as  far  as  El-Katif  bndten  however  by  the 
great  tongue  of  land  which  ends  in  Ras  Anfir;  and 
from  El-Katifit  passes  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  in 
a  line  nearly  straight,  facing  tlie  ME.  The  ln:.t 
two  portions  might  be  included  in  one,  as  the  NK. 
side  of  the  peninsula.  The  SW.  and  SE.  sides  are 
very  nearly  of  cqnal  length,  namely,  in  ronnd  nam- 
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bere,  aWe  1000  geofrraphical  miles  in  a  straight 
line,  and  tlic  whole  ME.  side  is  little  less,  perhaps 
DO  less  if  the  (freat  curve  of  the  Persian  Golf  be 
allowed  for.  The  form  of  the  peninsula  has  been 
likened  above  to  a  hatchet ;  the  ancients  compared 
it  also  to  the  skin  of  a  leopard,  the  spolt  denoting 
the  oases  in  the  desert:  but  some  take  this  figure 
to  refer  to  the  Syrian  Desert,  or  Arabia  Deserta. 

Structure  of  Surface.  —  The  peninsula  consists 
of  an  derated  table-land,  which,  as  far  as  anj  judg- 
ment can  be  formed  in  our  very  scanty  knowledge  of 
the  interior,  seems  to  rise  to  about  8000  feet  above 
the  sea.  On  the  N.  it  slopes  down  gradually  to  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.  On  the  other  sides  it  de- 
scends more  or  less  abruptly,  in  a  series  of  mountain 
terraces,  to  a  flat  belt  of  sandy  ground,  which  runs 
round  the  whole  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris 
to  the  AelaniUc  Gulf  {Gulf  of  Akabah)  ;  but  with 
veiy  ditferent  breadths.  The  interior  table-land 
u  called  EUJabal,  ika  Bills,  or  EUNejd,  the 
Iligldaadt;  and  the  flat  margin  El-Gaur  or  El- 
Tehdma,  the  Lowlands.  The  ktter  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  raii-cd  from  the  bed  of  the 
sea;  and  the  process  is  going  on,  especially  on  the 
W.  coast,  where  both  the  land  and  the  coral  ree£i 
are  rising  and  advancing  towards  each  other. 

Along  the  K.  part  of  the  Red  Sea  coast  {El  He- 
jaz),  the  hills  come  very  near  the  sea:  further  S., 
on  the  coast  ot  El-Yemen,  the  Tehima  widens,  being 
two  days* journey  across  near Loheia  and  IIodeida,aad 
a  day's  journey  at  Mokha,  where  the  retreat  of  the  sea 
is  marked  by  the  town  of  Mnza  (J/ouio),  which  is 
mentioned  as  a  seaport  in  the  Periplus  ascribed  to 
Arrian  (c.  5),  but  is  now  several  miles  inland.  Along 
the  SE.  coas^  so  far  as  it  is  known,  the  belt  of  low- 
land is  narrow;  as  also  on  the  coast  of  Oman,  except 
about  the  middle,  where  it  is  a  day's  journey  wide: 
in  other  parts  the  hills  almost  join  the  sea. 

Of  the  highland  very  little  is  known.  It  appears 
to  possess  no  considerable  rivers,  and  but  few,  com- 
paratively to  its  size,  of  those  sheltered  spots  where 
a  spring  or  streamlet,  perennial  or  intermittent,  flows 
through  a  depression  in  the  surface,  protected  by 
hills  from  the  sands  around,  in  which  the  palm  tree 
and  other  plants  can  flourish.  The  well-known 
Greek  name  of  such  islands  in  the  sea  of  sand,  oasis 
or  auasis,  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  Arabic 
name  Wady,  which  is  also  used,  wherever  the  Ara- 
bians have  settled,  to  denote  a  valley  through  which 
a  stream  flows.  So  few  are  these  spots  in  the  high- 
land that  water  must  generally  be  obtained  by  dig- 
ging deep  wells.  The  liighhuid  has  its  regular  ramy 
season,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. The  rains  fall  much  less  frequently  in  the 
lowlands,  sometimes  not  for  years  together.  At 
other  times  there  are  slight  showers  in  March  and 
April,  and  the  dew  is  copious  even  in  the  driest  dis- 
trict-s.  As,  however,  the  periodic  rains  of  the  high 
land  fiUl  also  in  the  rooimtams  on  its  margin,  these 
mountains  abound  in  springs,  which  form  rivers  that 
flow  down  mto  the  thirsty  soil  of  the  Tehima.  Such 
rivers  are  for  the  most  part  oet  in  the  sand  ;  but 
others,  fiUling  into  natural  dcprcssioru  in  the  sur- 
face, form  verdant  wadys,  especially  in  the  S.  part 
of  the  W.  coast  {El-  Yemm),  where  some  consider- 
able streams  reach  the  sea. 

The  fertility  of  these  wadys,  enhanced  by  the 
contrast  with  the  surrounding  sands,  together  with 
tlio  beauty  of  the  overhanging  terraces,  enriched 
with  aromatic  plants,  gave  rise  to  the  appellation  of 
"  Happy,"  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  appUed 
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firat,  it  would  seem,  to  Yemen,  and  then  extended  to 
the  whole  peninsulik  (PUn.  xii.  13.  s.  30,  foil: 
Strob.,  Herod.,  Agathem.,  &c.  &c. ;  and  espcciallf 
the  verses  of  Dion.  Perieg.  925,  foil.).  Even  fet 
the  former  district,  the  title  of  Arabg  the  Blest  is 
somewhat  of  a  poetic  fiction;  and  its  use  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  supposing  much  Oriental  exag^ni- 
tion  in  the  accounts  given  by  the  Arabs  of  tbeir 
conntry,  and  no  little  freedom  of  fancy  in  those  vh) 
accepted  them;  while,  in  its  usual  apphcation  to  tli« 
peninsula  in  general,  the  best  parallel  to  Aislu 
Felix  may  be  fotmd,  —  passing  from  one  extreme  U 
another,  "from  beds  of  raging  fire  to  stan'e  in  ice,"  sad 
from  the  poetic  to  the  prosaic,  —  in  that  cHmax  of  sll 
infelicitous  nomenclature,  Boothia  Felix,  luleol 
Oriental  scholars  tell  us  that,  in  the  ancient  a- 
ample  as  in  the  modem,  the  misnomer  was  the  result 
of  accident  or  euphemism ;  for  that  f'elix  is  only  i 
mistranshttion  of  El-  Yemen,  which  signifies  the  r^ 
hand,  and  was  appUed,  at  first,  by  the  K.  Arabs  to  the 
peninsula,  in  contradistinction  to  Syria,  Esh-Siaa, 
the  left  hand,  the  face  being  always  supposed  k 
the  Oriental  geographers  to  be  directed  towards  tl« 
East.  {AsaemasL BM.  Orient. m.2.  p.  553.)  Henre 
El  Yemen  is  the  Southern  Lmid,  the  very  name 
applied  to  it  as  the  country  of  the  queen  of  Shebs. 
(Matt.  ziL  42.;  Saba.)  But  the  Greeks,  uiterpm- 
ing  "  the  country  of  the  right  hand"  with  refemicf 
to  their  ideas  of  omens,  called  it  the  "  country  of 
good  omen  "  {fHaiiucv),  or  the  "  blessed,"  and  thra 
the  appellation  was  explained  of  its  supposed  fer- 
tility and  wealth:  the  process  of  confusion  bein<; 
completed  by  the  double  meaning  of  the  vod 
happy. 

On  the  NE.  coast,  along  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  tli« 
lowlands  are  better  watered  and  wadys  are  more  ftip- 
quent  than  in  any  other  part  except  EUYetitt. 
'Two  considerable  rivers  reach  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  almost  entinly 
desert.  Of  navigable  rivers,  Arabia  is  entirely  des- 
titute. 

Mountains.  —  The  mountain  range  which  nms 
from  NW.  to  SE.,  parallel  to  the  Red  Sea,  di»t  te 
regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Lebanon  lan^; 
and  the  chains  along  the  other  sides  of  the  penin- 
sula  resemble  it  in  character.  Their  structure  is 
of  granite  and  Umestone.  Their  general  height  U 
from  3000  to  5000  feet;  the  latter  being  the  f*e- 
vailing  elevation  of  the  range  along  the  SE.  caet; 
while  some  summits  reach  6000  feet,  which  is  the 
height  of  the  three  mountains  that  overlook  the  chief 
anguUir  points  of  the  peninsula  ;  namely,  on  the 
NW.  Jebel  Tibout.  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah;  Jebel  Yafal,  on  the  SW.  angle  (6600 
feet)  ;  and,  on  the  E.,  jeie/  Akdar  in  the  centre  of 
Oman. 

Climate.  —  The  atmosphere  of  Arabia  is  probably 
the  driest  in  the  world.  In  the  Teh4ma,  the  averse 
temperature  is  very  high,  and  the  heat  in  suimner  is 
intense.  In  the  lowbnd  of  Yemen  Miebnhr  observed 
the  thermometer  to  rise  as  high  as  98°  in  Augn-'-t 
and  86°  in  Jannary  ;  and  on  the  E.  coast,  at  M<is- 
kat  in  Oman,  it  ranges  in  summer  from  92°  to  102°. 
On  the  mountain  slopes  tlie  climate  varies  from  that 
of  the  tropics  to  that  of  the  S.  parts  of  the  tcmperstc 
iM>ne,  according  to  the  elevation  and  exposure;  while 
in  the  highhnd  the  winter  is  oomparatirely  aii, 
and  water  is  said  to  freeze  sometimes. 

Every  reader  of  poetry  and  travels  is  familiar  with 
the  pestilential  wind  of  tlie  Desert,  the  simoom  (<*t 
more  properly,  sam,  samum,  or  samiel),  which  dc- 
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nms  Hs  oppftave  character  from  the  cxcesiuTO  heat 
aad  dryne&s  it  acquires  in  passing  aver  a  vast  range 
rf  bad  9Coich«l  b;  the  son.  It  is  aalj  the  N.  part 
af  the  pemnsnls  and  the  parts  adjoining  the  Syrian 
Desert  that  ate  much  expoEed  to  the  visitation,  the  S. 
portion  being  preserved  from  it  the  greater  part  of  the 
Tear  bj  the  prevailing  winds.  For  eight  months  out 
of  il»  twelve,  the  SW.  monscon  prevails ;  and  tbongh 
sahry,  it  is  not  pestiierons.  Travellers  give  vivid 
ibsKiifiiaia  at  the  change  in  the  atmosphere  in  S. 
Anlss  from  a  dryness  which  parches  the  skin  and 
makes  paper  crack,  to  a  dam|»iess  which  covers 
(TOT  d>ject  with  a  clammy  molstore,  according  as 
the  wind  bhnn  fiom  the  Desert  or  the  Sea.  As  above 
ttaied,  the  highlands  have  a  rainj  season,  which  is 
generally  {rem  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of 
September;  bat  in  Oman  fix>m  November  to  the 
middle  of  Febraaiy,  and  in  the  northern  deserts  in 
December  and  Janoary  only. 

Pndmeticmr. — The  very  name  of  Arabia  snggests 
the  ules  of  that  richness  in  aromatic  plants,  for 
vfakh  it  has  been  proverbial  from  the  age  of  the 
Bebrew  prophets.  [Saba,  Sabaei.]  Herodotus 
(m.  107)  speaks  of  its  frankincense,  myrrh,  cassia, 
riimamiiii,  and  ladanom  (a  kind  of  gum);  bat,  like 
other  aadent  wTiters,his  infiirmatian  does  not  seem  to 
have  teen  sofficient  to  distingnish  between  the  pro- 
dscts  ^Arabia  itself  and  thoeeof  Indiaand  the  eastern 
iilands,  which  were  imparted  into  Egypt  and  Peraa 
tfairagh  the  Arabian  pots.  They  name  as  its  pro- 
iaeHaet,  dates,  aloe,  cotton,  balsam,  cinnamon  and 
ctfaerspees,  a  sweet  flag  (probably  tite  sugar  cane), 
ffijnfa,  EranloDcense,  masticfa,  cassia,  indigo,  precious 
•usits,  gold,  alver,  salt,  lions,  panthers,  camels,  gi- 
a&s,  eleplnnts,  bu&loes,  horses,  wild  asses,  sheep, 
i^  Bco-ants,  tortoises,  serpents,  ostriches,  bees, 
b>«uts,and  someothers.  (Herad.2.c.;  Agatharch.ap. 
Hodsoo,  ToLi.  p.  61 ;  Strab.  xvL  pp.  768, 774,  782, 
'83, 784 ;  Diod.  Sic.  u.  49,  52,  93,  iii.  45,  46, 47 ; 
Q.  Curt,  T.  1.  §  n  ;  Dionys.  Pcri^.  927,  foil.; 
U^od.  AetUop.  X.  26 ;  Plin.  vi.  32,  xii.  SO,  41, 
mvl  12,  zxxvii.  15)  In  illustration  of  this  list,  it 
nast  suffice  to  enumerate  what  are  now  the  chief 
inductions  of  the  soil : — spaces,  gums,  resins,  and 
nrins  drags  ;  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  and 
the  finest  cc^ee,  the  kst  grown  chiefly  on  the  moun- 
Uia  terraces  d  El-Yemm;  the  various  species  of 
pUse  and  cereaEa  (excepting  oat»,  the  horses  being 
fed  on  barley),  which  are  grown  chiefly  in  Feinen 
lad  Oiaam;  tamarinds,  grapes  (in  spite  of  the  pro- 
phet), and  various  kinds  c^  figs  ;  many  species  of 
W;g«  trees,  <rf  which  the  chief  are  the  data  and 
other  palms,  and  the  aeada  vera,  from  which  the 
vdtknnm  gnm  Arabic  exudes  ;  bat  there  are  few 
if  any  brests.  In  the  open  deserts  dri|d  wood  is  so 
Kara  that  earners  dung  is  the  only  {afl. 

The  Snne  of  Arabia  among  the  ancients  for  its 
fneioas  metals  seems  to  hare  been  earned  by  its 
tnSc  tatlur  than  its  own  wealth :  at  least  it  now 
fidds  no  gold  and  very  little  silver.  Lead  is  abun- 
i»A  ia  Oman,  and  iron  is  found  in  other  parts, 
AiDODg  its  other  mioeral  products  are  basalt,  bine 
•iibatter,  and  some  predoos  stones,  as  the  emerald 
andcayx. 

Tbe  camel,  so  wondroosly  adapted  to  the  country, 
sad  the  horse  cf  the  pare  breed  possessed  by  the 
Bedouins  of  the  K.  deserts,  would  suffice  to  djstin- 
|Ush  the  lookfiy  of  Arabia.  Its  wild  ass  is  superior 
to  the  hones  of  many  other  cotmtries.  The  other 
4aiH«tic  animals  are  oxen  (with  a  hump) ;  goats ; 
sad  ihee^  two  species  of  which,  with  fat  tails,  are 
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said  by  Herodotus  (iii.  113)  to  be  indigenous.  Tb» 
musk  4eer,  fox,  and  rock-goat  are  found  in  the  hill 
country ;  the  gazelle  frequents  the  more  lonely  umdgt  t 
and  monkeys  abound  in  the  wooded  parts  <^  Yemen. 
Of  wild  beasts,  the  lion  is  constantly  alluded  to  in  tba 
poetry  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  though  it  is  now  scarce; 
and  the  hyena,  panther,  wolf,  and  jackal  prowl  in  the 
desert  about  the  tents  of  the  Bedouins  and  the  track 
of  the  caravans. 

Arabia  has  several  species  of  birds  of  prey,  includ. 
ing  tbe  carrion  vulture,  the  scavenger  of  tropical 
countries;  domestic  fowls  in  the  cultivated  ports; 
ostriches  abotmd  in  the  desert ;  and  pelicans  and 
other  sea  fowl  on  the  Bed  Sea  coast.  The  most  re- 
markable of  its  insects  is  tbe  too  celebrated  locust, 
which  makes  some  compensation  for  its  ravages  by 
furnishing,  when  dried,  a  fiivooiite  food.  Fish  are 
abundant,  especially  in  the  Golf  of  Oman,  tbe  people 
on  both  coasts  of  which  were  named  Jieheaier* 
(Ix^vo^tJyoi')  by  the  ancients:  in  the  present  day 
the  domestic  animals  of  Oman  are  fisbeaters  too,  and 
a  large  residue  are  used  for  manure.  The  pearl- 
fisheries  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  especially  about  the 
SaJirein  Itlands,  were  known  to  the  ancients.  (Ar- 
rian,  Peripl.  Mar.  Erythr.  9.) 

IV.  Inhabitant*.  —  It  has  been  already  stated 
that  the  common  notion,  which  derives  the  descent 
of  the  Arabs  in  general  from  Ishmael,  is  a  miscon- 
ception. Many  rf  the  Arabs,  indeed,  cling  to  the 
tradition,  and  Mohammed  encotuaged  it,  as  making 
them,  as  well  as  tbe  Jews,  the  posterity  of  Abraham. 
But  the  Ishmaelites  belong  exclusively  to  the  N.  part 
of  the  peninsula,  and  tbe  adjacent  deserts. 

The  general  snrvey  of  the  earliest  ethnography 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis  (ex.)  intimates  a  connection 
between  the  people  of  the  W.  side  of  the  peninsula, 
and  those  of  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea  (Ae- 
thiopia),  by  mentioning  as  sons  and  grandsons  of 
Cash,  the  son  of  Ham, "  Seba,  and  Havilah,and  Sabta, 
and  Baameh,  and  Sebtecba :  and  the  sons  of  Baameh ; 
Sheba  and  Oedan."  (ffen.  x.  7,  8.)  Most  of  these 
names  of  peoples  can  be  traced  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Arabia ;  and,  according  to  some  vriten,  in  other  parts 
of  the  peninsula,  especially  about  tlie  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf;  and  Iheir  connection  with  Aethiopia  is 
confirmed  by  many  indications.  In  &ct,  the  Scrip- 
tuie  ethnography  pdnts  to  a  period,  when  the  whole 
tract  from  about  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  to  Pales- 
tine and  southwards  over  the  whole  peninsula,  was 
peopled  by  the  Cushite  race,  of  whom  tbe  greater 
part  subsequently  passed  over  to  Aethiopa.  There  are 
strong  reasons  for  referring  to  Arabia  several  state- 
ments in  Scripture  respecting  Cush  and Cushan,  which 
are  commonly  understood  of  Aethiopa  (2  Kmg» 
xix.  9;  2  Ckron.  xiv.  9;  Ezeh.  xxix.  10;  Hab.  iii. 
7).  In  these  ethnographic  researches,  it  should 
be  carefully  remembered  that  a  diMtrict,  having 
received  its  name  from  a  tribe,  often  retains  that 
name  long  after  the  tribe  has  been  displaced.  Fur- 
ther on  (v.  26 — 30),  Joktan,  the  son  of  Eber,  the 
grandson  of  Sheni,  is  represented  as  the  &thcr 
of  tribes,  some  or  all  of  wUch  had  their  dwellings 
in  tbe  peninsula,  tbe  natural  interpretation  being 
that  this  was  a  second  element  in  the  popuhtion  ^ 
Arabia.  Thirdly,  there  are  indications  of  a  further 
population  of  Arabia  by  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham in  several  dlflerent  ways :  first,  when  Sheba  and 
Dedan  are  made  tbe  sons  oT  Jukshan,  son  of  Abra- 
ham by  Keturah  {Gen.  xxv.  1 — 3),  where  the  re- 
semblance of  names  to  the  Cushite  tribes,  in  Gen. 
z.  7, 8,  is  accounted  for  on  the  principle  just  noticed, 
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the  KetaraTta  tribes  being  called  bj  the  names  «!• 
read/  giren  bj  the  fcrmer  mhobitants  to  the  districto 
the;  occapied.  The  most  important  tribe  of  the 
Ketanutes  was  the  forest  pec^le  of  HiDlAS.  Again, 
the  twelre  sons  of  Ishmael  are  the  heads  of  twelve 
tribes  of  Arabs.  (Cm.  x.  12— 16.)  There  would 
seem  to  have  been  other  descendants  of  Hagar 
in  Arabia,  for  elsewhere  the  Uagarenes  are  distin- 
guished from  the  Ishnuelites  (Ptahn  Izxxiii.  6 ; 
comp.  1  Ckrtm.  t.  10,  19,  22);  and  we  hare  other 
indications  of  a  distinct  tribe  bearing  the  name  of 
Hagarenes,  both  in  the  NW.  and  MK.  of  the  penin- 
sula. Another  branch  of  the  Abrahamide  Arabs 
was  furnished  b;  the  descendants  of  Esau,  whose 
earliest  abode  was  M.  Seir  in  Arabia  Fetraea,  and 
who  soon  coalesced  with  the  IshmaeUtes,  as  is  in- 
timated b;  the  marriage  of  Esau  with  IshmaH's 
daughter,  the  aister  of  Meb^'oth  (Gen.  zxlz.  9X  <uid 
confirmed  br  the  close  connection  between  the  Ka- 
bathaeans  and  Idumeons  throughout  all  their  histoij. 
[EimM;  Iddkaea;  Nabathaei.] 

These  statements  present  considerable  difficulties, 
the  full  discussion  of  which  belongs  to  biblical 
science.  Thej  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  indicate  three 
stages  in  the  population  of  Arabia;  first,  on  the 
west  coast,  hy  the  descendants  of  Cnsh,  that  is,  tribes 
aldn  to  those  whose  chief  seats  were  found  in  Ac- 
thiopia ;  secondlj,  by  the  descendants  of  Eber,  that 
is,  bielonging  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  branches  of 
the  gnat  Semitic  race,  who  migrated  from  the  pri- 
mitive scats  of  that  race  and  spread  over  the  Ara- 
bian peninsula  in  general;  and,  Ustly,  a  later  im- 
migration of  younger  tribes  of  the  same  race,  all 
belonging  to  the  Abrahamie  fiunily,  who  came  from 
Palestine,  and  settled  in  the  NW.  part  of  the  penin- 
sula. The  position  of  these  last  is  determined  by 
that  of  the  known  historical  tribes  which  bear  the 
same  names,  as  Nebajoth,  Ishmael's  eldest  son 
[Nabathaei]  ,  and  also  by  the  prediction  (or  rather 
appointment,  that  Isbmal'I  should  "  dwell  to  tie  Ecut 
of  all  his  brethren."  (Gen.  xvi.  12,  where  in  face  of 
means  to  the  eattof^ 

To  these  main  elements  of  the  Arab  population 
must  be  added  several  of  the  minor  peoples  on  the 
&  and  E.  of  Palestine,  who  belonf;  to  Arabia  both  by 
kindred  and  position:  such  as  the  descendants  of 
Vz  and  Buz,  tho  eons  of  Abraham's  brother  Nahor, 
who  appear  as  Arabs  in  the  history  of  Job,  the 
dweller  in  Us,  and  his  friend  EHhn  the  Buzite  (Gen. 
xxii.  21 ;  Job.  i,  1,  zxxii.  2);  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites,  descendants  of  Lot  [Ammokitae  : 
Moab]  ;  and  some  others,  whoso  loc^ties  and  affini- 
ties are  more  difficult  to  make  out 

The  traditions  of  tlie  Arabians  themselves  respect- 
ing their  origin,  though  obscured  by  poetic  fiction, 
and  probably  corrupted  from  motives  of  pridp,  family, 
national,  and  (since  Mohanmied)  religious,  have 
yielded  valuable  results  already ;  bat  they  need  fur- 
ther investigation.  They  furnish  a  strong  general 
confirmation  to  the  Scripture  ethnography.  Accord- 
ing to  these  traditions  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  from 
the  earliest  times  are  firstdirided  into  two  races  which 
belong  to  distinct  periods ;  thennctenf  and  thenuxjem 
Arabs.  The  andent  Arabs  included,  among  others, 
the  powerful  tribes  of  Ad,  Thamud,  Tasm,  Jadis, 
Jorham  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  later  tribe  of 
the  some  name),  and  Amalek.  They  are  long  since 
extjnct,  but  are  remembered  in  favourite  popular 
traditions,  which  tell  of  their  power,  luxury,  and  ar- 
rogance: of  these  one  of  the  most  striking  is  the 
story  of  Irem  Zat-el-Emad,  the  terrestrial  paradise 
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of  Sbeddad  the  aon  of  Ad,  in  which  he  was  itnick 
to  death  with  all  his  race,  and  which  is  still  beBnd 
to  exist  in  the  deserts  of  I'emeia,  in  the  district  of 
Seba  (Lane's  Arabian  Nighit,  note  to  chap,  xl  roL 
I  il  p.  342).  That  this  nee,  now  became  mytliial. 
corresponds  to  the  £nt  Coshite  inhabitaiita,  kbis 
most  probable. 

The  modem  Arabs,  that  is,  all  the  inhabituU 
snbiwqaent  to  the  former  race,  are  divided  into  tn 
classes,  the  pure  Arab*  (Arab  *l-Araba,  Le.  Anil 
of  tie  Arabs,  an  idiom  like  a  ITebrew  of  Ike  Bt- 
breve)  and  the  mixt  or  naturalized  Aithi  (JfMJa- 
rabi,  Le.  Arabet  facti).  The  former  are  tleiif- 
srcndants  of  Kahtan  ( tho  Joktan  of  Scriptnit); 
whose  two  sons,  Yarob  and  Jorham,  founded  tin 
kingdoms  of  Yemen  in  the  S.  of  the  peninsula  and 
Bejaz  in  the  NW.  The  subsequent  intrasko  of  tbf 
IshmaeUtes  is  represented  by  the  marriage  of  bb- 
macl,  a  daughter  of  Modad,  king  of  Hejai,  vhidi 
district  became  the  seat  of  the  descendants  el  iai 
marriage,  the  Moetarabi,  so  called  because  tUr 
father  was  a  foreigner,  and  their  motlier  only  a  |«it 
Arab:  their  ancestral  head  is  Adnan,  son  of  Ub- 
mael.  Thus  we  have  that  broad  distinctim  nt>- 
blished  between  the  Arabs  of  tho  N.  and  S.  ditisiira 
of  the  peninsula,  which  prevails  through  all  ibeir 
history,  and  is  better  known  by  the  later  naiws  d 
the  two  races,  the  Koreish  in  the  N.  and  the  Bin- 
fori  ia  the  S.  The  latest  researches,  however,  p 
far  to  disprove  the  eonnectioo  of  the  Keniab  wiib 
lahmael,  and  to  show  that  it  was  the  uivention  of  tl» 
age  of  Mohammed  or  his  succesion,  for  the  porpoet 
of  making  out  the  prophet,  who  was  of  the  Koeisli, 
to  be  a  descendant  of  Abraham.  These  itseaitbe 
give  the  following  ethnical  geneakgy.  T*nh,  al- 
ready mentioned  as  the  son  of  E:Uitan,  and  thi 
eponymns  of  the  whole  Arab  race,  became,  throng 
thr«e  generations,  the  ancestor  of  Saba,  the  nam 
tmder  which  tho  southern  Arabs  were  mwt  gcneiallv 
known  to  the  ancients.  Of  Saba's  nnmerons  pm- 
geny,  two  have  become  the  traditional  heads  rf  t!» 
whole  Arab  race,  namely,  IHmgar  of  those  in  lb* 
South  (Yemen),  and  Kahlan  of  those  in  the  X'^'''' 
(Hejai).  According  to  this  view  the  Ishiii»elii« 
are  put  bock  into  their  ancient  seats,  on  the  Kb- 
mns  of  the  peninsula.  The  Himyarites,  who  ii:- 
habited  El-Yemen  and  El-Hadramavt  (both  in- 
cluded in  yemenin  its  wider  sense),  were  known  tolbe 
Greeks  and  Sonuns  by  tho  name  of  HoxBBrrAr. 

Within  the  bst  forty  yeare,  some  very  inlensting 
inscriptions  have  been  found  in  S.  Arabia,  in  wbat 
is  believed  with  great  prubabiHty  to  be  the  anriait 
Himynritic  dialect;  and  it  has  been  discovered  ibil 
the  same  language  is  still  spoken  by  some  obscort 
mountain  tr^iieg  in  the  SK.  parts  of  the  peninmlai 
who  call  tHtmselves  Ehhtili,  i.  e.  freemen.  Tb» 
language  is  said  to  be  distinct  fnrni  each  of  the  thf 
branches  of  the  Syro-Arabian  Unguage  recognial 
byGesenius,  namely,  the  Aramaean,  CanaaoitiJi,'"' 
Arabian ;  but  it  belongs  to  the  same  Junily,  ^ 
comes  nearer  to  Hebrew  and  Syriao  than  to  Arabic  i 
and  it  has  close  affinities  with  both  the  Ethiopie  A'*- 
lects,  tho  Ghj/i  and  the  A  miaric,  especially  with  ^ 
former.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  how  stiikin^lT 
these  discoveries  confirm  the  views,  that  the  saccB- 
sive  waves  of  population  have  passeid  over  the  penin- 
sula from  N.  to  S. ;  that  the  di-placed  tribes  bats 
been  driven  chiefly  westward  over  the  Red  Sea,  1«^'" 
ing  behind  them,  however,  remnants  enough  tognii!« 
the  researches  of  the  ethnographer ;  arid  that  tb* 
present  population  is  a  mixed  race,  fanned  by  bk- 
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toon  inodgfatioBs  of  the  same  gnat  Syn-Aai- 

tua  stock  which  hare  followed  one  another  on  the 

&n  of  tfa«  land,  like  auccessire  etiats  of  a  homo- 

geaau  matoial  beneath  Its  snrfaoe.     For,  jiut  as 

da  Azsb  genealogies,  as  esplaised  abore,  true  the 

vtalc  nation  np  to  their  comnun  Shemide  aucestor 

Kihtan,  so  does  their  actoal  condition  teetiiy  amidst 

biaor  dnnitiea  of  fonn,  oomplezian,  and  buignage, 

to  a  oaaomnitj  of  mce  and  character.     So  striking 

B  tUs  adtf,  that  what  there  actoallj  is  of  dirersit; 

witlua  itis  cleariyto  be  tiaced,not  90  mnchtodeacent, 

a  to  mods  of  lije.     Thus  the  most  marked  division 

sang  the  Aaba  is  into  those  of  tlie  towns  and 

tine  «f  the  desert.     The  description  of  the  peeoiiar 

daneter  of  each  belongs  rather  to  unirersal  than  to 

taaoA  geograpfa  J,  thongh  indeed  in  Arabia  the  two 

jqaitnmts  are  scareelj  to  be  distingnisbed :  at  all 

tnats  it  ii  soperflaoos  to  attempt  to  oondense  into 

a  pangraph  of  this  artide  those  vivid  impressioDS 

<f  Aab  life  and  character,  with  which  we  are  all 

&ailiv  fina  childhood  throogh  the  magic  pages  li 

tlc''Thoasaad  and  One  Nights" ;  and  to  the  p«r- 

lectim  of  which  scarcely  anything  remains  wanting 

aas*  the  {niUiation  of  Vx.  Lane's  Nota  to  that 

aUN&o.    Both  pbysicaUy  and  intellectnallT,  the 

.tab iitog of  the  most  perfect  tjpes  of  the  homan 

ax.    A  most  vivid  description  of  his  physical  cha- 

netoiilios  is  given  by  Chateanbriand,  in  his  Itme- 

nrf  t>  Jnmmhm,  qooted,  with  other  descriptions, 

h  Pridiafd's  Baemrdta  imlo  the  Phstieai  Hittory 

^HmUad, iii.iw.yf.  58S,  M.     (On  the  Arab 

i^^iugniihy  is  general,  besides  Prichard,  the  fol- 

l"nK  wwis  are  important:    Perron,  Lettre  tw 

XHMn  its  Anbe$  aearU  ritUnHUme,m  the  Abw. 

<Wa.Jaii<L3~ series;  Fresnel,  Qaatrieme  Lettn 

» tBittoirt  del  Arabet  avant  lltlimime,  in  the 

Xm.  Joan.  Anat.  6  Aoat,  1838;  Forster,  Bit- 

tifiai  Gtofrofkii  of  ArcMa,   a  most  valaable 

*<'k,  bat  written  perhaps  with  too  determined  a 

•ODletkn  to  make  oat  &cts  to  correspond  to  eveiy 

^fi  rf  the  Soriptoral  ethnography ;  it  contains  an 

^^t^atet  md  Gkosary  of  the  Uimyaritic  Inserip- 

^:  for  further  infininatiaD  on  the  InacriptioDS,  see 

VtSkti,  Nmrative  of  a  Journal  to  tkt  Afttw  of 

l^tbi-tl-ai^ar,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Gmgr.  Soc. 

^  Tn.  p.  20,  also  his  copy  of  the  great  inscription  in 

tke/oamo/o/lie  Atiatde  Society  of  Bengal,  vol. 

ii  1834,  ind  his  Jonmal,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  Cruttenden, 

*'"v»t«  of  a  Journey  from  Mokhd  to  Sm'a  ; 

^ttn^  Mem.  iw  let  Intcriptiont  Koufque*  re- 

»*»  ea  Egjft,  in  the  Deicription  de  [Egyple, 

^  Uoderm,  voL  t  p.  525  ;  on  the  geography  of 

^"^  in  cenoal,  besides  the  above  worlu,  and  the 

'"'l-biiin  travels  of  Borckfaardt  and  Carsten  Nie- 

™,  oaUoit  epitomes  are  given  in  the  article 

'!'»*>■,  in  the  Pewqr  CydojMedia,  by  Dr.  Rosen, 

'^  tbe  itticki  by  Bommel  in  the  Ualle  EncvUo- 

lUe.) 

V.  ^ra6M,  OS  faiom  to  <Ae  Greek*  and  Romans. 
— Tk  pontlm  of  the  Arabiaa  peninsula — between 
'■^  |mt  gulfs  whose  shores  tonch  those  conntries 
"^  mt  the  scats  of  the  earliest  civilization  of 
^<«rid,  end  in  the  midst  of  the  most  direct  path 
'^w  Ennpe  and  western  Asia,  on  the  one  band, 
"i  hniis  and  tatters  and  soathem  Africa,  on  the 
<k<r— Toold  natwaDy  invite  its  people  to  com- 
""osl  artivity;  while  thdr  physical  power  and 
■"•kss  Bwny  wooH  eqnally  tend  to  bring  them  into 
•"••tt  witli  their  neighbuuis  in  another  character. 
-^wrim^y,  while  we  find,  ftxnn  the  eariiest  times, 
{°>t>  ettUUied  on  the  ctaaU  and  an  important 
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tnda  euried  on  by  ships  ovar  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 

by  caravans  across  the  desert;  we  alto  find  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  the  conntries  on  the  Enphntes,  not  <mly 
infested  by  the  predatory  incnraious  of  the  Arabians, 
bnt  in  some  cases  actnally  sobjectad  by  them.  Re- 
ference has  been  made  to  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  beat 
of  modem  Orientalists,  that  Nimrod,  tjie  founder  of  the 
Babylonian  monarchy,  was  an  Arabian ;  and,  on  the 
other  aide  of  the  peninsula,  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  Hyksos,  or  "  Shepherd  Kings,"  who  for  tome 
time  ruled  over  Lowar  Egypt,  were  Arabians.  Their 
peaceful  commerce  vras  chiefly  coodacted  by  the 
Nabathaki,  in  the  MW.,  the  Homerttae  in  the 
S.,  and  the  OxAifiTAE  and  Grbbaki  in  the  E.  of 
the  peninsula.  The  people  hist  mentioned  had  • 
port  on  tlie  Persian  Gulf,  named  Gerrha  (near  El- 
Katif),  taid  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Chaldaeaos, 
and  finnd  in  a  flonrishing  state  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander; iriicoce  Arabian  and  Indian  mercfaandiie  was 
carried  up  the  Euphrates  to  Thapeaens,  and  thence 
by  caravans  to  all  parts  of  Western  Asia.  Bnt  ther* 
is  am]deevidenoe  that  the  Phoenicians  also  carried  on 
a  considerable  commerce  by  way  of  the  Arabian  gulf. 

Throngh  these  channels  there  were  opportunities 
for  tlie  Greeks  to  hear  of  the  Arabians  at  a  very  early 
period.  Accordingly,  in  that  epitome  ai  Grecian 
knowledge  of  the  extreme  parts  of  the  earfh,  the 
wanderings  of  Uenelans  in  the  Odyssey,  we  find  the 
Arabs  of  the  E.  of  the  Nile,  under  the  name  of 
Erembi  (the  at  being  a  mere  intooatioo:  Od.  iv.  83, 
84):— 

Kifar  ^ov'utiir  tc  koI  Klyvrrlmn  firaAi)0f it, 

AJ0iaird>  d*  Utifafi  leal  SiSeyiavt  ital  'tft/ttait 

Kol  AiC^; 
wherv  the  enumemtion  teems  to  show  that  the 
Erembi  included  all  to  the  E.  and  S£.  of  Syria  and 
Egypt.  (Libya  is  only  the  coast  adjacent  to  Egypt : 
comp.  Enstath.  ad  he. ;  Strab.  L  p.  42,  xvt  pp.  759, 
784 ;  Hellanic  op.  Etgm.  Mag.  i.  v.  'EpfiiSoi,  and 
Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  837,  Fr.  153,  ed.  IKdot;  Enstath. 
ad  Dion.  Perieg.-  ISO;  Ukert,  vol.  i.  pt.  1,  pp.  32, 
69).    In  this  view,  the  neighboorhood  of  the 

*ApaSitiS  iptiov  hfBot 
to  the  rock  where  Prooiethens  suffers,  in  Aeschylus 
(^Prom.  420),  is  not  so  unaccountable  as  it  seems,  for 
both  are  at  tlie  E.  extiemity  of  the  earth,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Ocean. 

But,  for  the  earliest  information  of  a  really  his- 
torical character,  after  what  has  already  been  ga- 
thered from  Scripture,  we  must  turn  to  Herodotus, 
who  extended  his  travels  to  the  part  of  Arabia  con- 
tignons  to  Egypt,  and  learnt  much  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Phoenicia,  respecting  the  oonntry  in  general. 
In  it  12  he  contrasts  the  sml  of  Egypt  (the  Nile- 
valley)  with  that  of  Libya,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Arabia  on  the  other;  that  part  of  Arabia,  namely, 
which  extends  along  the  sea  (i.  e.  the  Heditena- 
nean)  and  is  inhabited  by  Syrians,  and  which  he 
thenrfbte  calb  also  Syria;  which  he  says  is  argilla- 
ceous and  rocky:  the  whole  passage  evidently  refers 
to  the  district  between  the  Delta  and  Palestine, 
which  he  elsewhere  mentions  as  being  subject,  from 
Jenysns  to  Cadytis  (Jerosalem),  to  the  king  of 
Arabia,  i.  e.,  xsae  Beduin  Sheikh  (iii.  5).  In 
Hi.  107,  he  gives  a  detailed  description  of  Arabia, 
which  is  introdoced  as  an  illustration  of  his 
theory  that  the  most  valuable  prodnctiont  camo 
from  the  extremities  of  the  earth:  Arabia  is 
the  last  of  the  inhabited  regions  of  the  earth,  to- 
wards the  south,  and  it  alone  produces  frank- 
inoenae,  and   myrrh,   and  cassia,  and  cinnamon, 
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and  ladannm  (see  above,  §111.):  and  respecting 
tlie  methods  of  obtaining  these  treasures,  he  tells  ns 
some  marrelloos  stories;  concluding  with  the  state- 
ment that,  through  the  abundance  of  its  spices, 
gums,  and  incense,  the  country  sends  faflb  a  won- 
derfiillf  sweet  odour  (iii.  107 — 113).  As  to  the 
situation  of  Arabia,  in  relatian  to  the  surrounding 
countries,  he  sajrs  that,  on  the  W.  of  Asia,  two  pen- 
insulas (oKTaf)  run  out  into  the  sea:  the  one  on  the 
N.  is  Asia  Minor:  the  other,  on  the  S.,  beginning  at 
Persia,  extends  into  the  Red  Sea  (^'Epuipii  ^d^aaira, 
i.  e.  Indian  Ocean), — oomprising,  first,  Persia,  then 
Assyria,  and  lastly  Arabia;  and  ending  at  the  Ara- 
bian gulf,  into  which  Darius  dug  a  cwial  fixm  the 
Mile;  not,  however,  ending,  except  in  a  customary 
sense  (oi  A^Yovira  e{  liii  v^^);  a  qualification 
which  means  that,  though  the  peninsula  is  broken 
by  the  Arabian  Gulf,  it  really  continues  on  its 
western  side  and  includes  the  continent  of  Libya. 
On  the  famd  side,  be  makes  this  peninsula  extend 
from  the  Persians  to  Phoenicia,  after  which  it  touches 
the  Mediterranean  at  the  port  adjacent  to  Palestine 
and  Egypt:  he  adds  that  it  includes  only  three 
peoples,  that  is,  the  three  he  named  at  first,  Persians, 
Assyrians,  and  Arabians  (iv.  38,  39).  It  must  be 
observed  that  .ilsqrrta  is  here  used  in  the  wide 
sense,  not  uncommon  in  the  early  writers,  to  inclndo 
the  E.  part  of  Syria.  Of  the  people  of  Arabia,  he 
takes  occasion  to  speak,  in  connection  with  the  expe- 
dition of  Cambyses  into  Egypt  through  the  part 
already  mentioned  (iii.  5)  as  subject  to  an  Arabian 
king,  namely,  the  hter  Idumaea;  but  his  description 
is  applicable  to  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  (ifedUMt) 
in  general.  They  keep  Mth  above  all  other  men, 
and  they  have  a  remarkable  ceremony  of  making  a 
covenant,  in  ratification  of  which  they  invoke  Diony- 
sus and  Urania,  whom  they  call  Orutal  and  Alilat 
(i.  e.  the  Sun  and  Moon);  and  these  are  the  only 
deities  they  have  (iii.  8,  camp.  i.  131 ).  He  mentions 
then-  mode  of  carrying  water  across  the  desert  in 
camel's  skins  (iii.  9);  and  elsewhere  he  describes  all 
the  Arabs  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  as  mounted  on 
camels,  which  are,  he  says,  as  swill  as  horses,  but  to 
which  the  horse  has  such  an  antipathy  that  the 
Arabs  were  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  whole  army 
(vii.  86,  87).  These  Arabs  were  independent  aUies 
of  Persia:  he  expressly  says  that  the  Arabians  were 
never  subjected  to  the  Persian  empire  (iii.  88),  but 
they  showed  their  friendship  for  the  Great  King  by 
an  annual  present  (^Swpoy,  expressly  opposed  to 
ipipos)  of  lobo  talents  of  frankincense  (iii.  97),  the 
regularity  of  which  may  have  depended  on  how  far 
the  king  took  care  to  humour  them.  With  reference 
to  the  army  of  Xerxes,  Herodotus  distinguishes  the 
Arabs  who  dwelt  above  Egypt  from  the  rest :  they 
were  joined  with  the  Aethiopians  (m  69).  As  they 
were  independent  of  the  Persians,  so  had  they  been 
of  the  earlier  empires.  The  alleged  conquests  of 
some  of  the  Assyrian  kings  could  only  have  affected 
small  portions  of  the  countiy  on  the  N.  and  NW. 
(Diod.  i.  53.  §  3.)  Xenophon  gives  us  some  of  the 
information  which  he  had  gathered  from  his  Persian 
friends  respecting  the  Arabs.  (,Cyr.  i.  I.  §  4,  S.§ 
2,  vi.  2.  §  10.) 

The  independence  of  Arabia  was  supposed  to  be 
threatened  by  the  schemes  entertained  by  Alexander 
after  his  return  from  India.  From  anger,  as  some 
thought,  because  the  Arabs  had  neglected  to  court 
him  by  an  embassy,  or,  as  others  supposed,  impelled 
only  by  insatiable  ambition,  he  prepared  a  ficet  on 
the  Euphrates,  whose  dcsliuation  was  luidoubtedly 
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Arabia,  but  whether  with  the  rash  design  of  ^ali- 
jugating  the  peninsula,  or  with  the  mote  mnW 
intention  of  opening  a  highway  of  oocmnerml  enter. 
prise  between  Alexandria  and  the  East,  modem  m- 
tidsm  has  taken  leave  to  doubt  (Anian.  Ami.  iii. 
19,  foil.;  Thirlwall,  HitL  of  Greece,  voLviLcU.) 
He  sent  out  expeditions  to  explore  the  coast;  but 
they  cfiected  next  to  nothing;  and  the  project,  wbiu 
evcr  it  may  have  been,  expired  with  its  autluH*. 

The  successors  of  Alexander  in  Syria  experiei<cc)l 
the  difficulties  which  even  thor  leader  would  luin 
fiuled  to  surmount.  Diodorus  relatee  the  nnsoocetf- 
fhl  campaigns  made  against  the  Nabathaean  Ank, 
by  order  of  Antigonus,  in  which  his  lieuteciot, 
Athenaens,  was  signally  defeated,  and  his  son  Dr- 
metrius  was  compelled  to  make  a  treaty  with  tie 
enemy  (xii.  94 — 100).  Under  the  Selencidae,  tie 
Arabs  of  Arabia  Petraea  cultivated  friendly  rels- 
tions  with  Syria,  and  made  constant  a^nssion  en 
the  S.  frontier  of  Palestine,  which  were  repelM  by 
the  more  vigorous  of  the  Maccabaesn  princes,  till  >t 
last  an  Idumean  dynasty  was  established  on  tJ» 
throne  of  Jerusalem.  £Idi;kaea:  ZHcL  o/Bio}, 
art.  Herodes.'] 

Meanwhile,  the  commerdal  enterprise  of  tlie 
Ptolemies,  to  which  Alexander  had  given  the  grot 
impulse  by  the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  catii«d  > 
vast  accession  to  the  knowledge  already  posseseed  of 
Arabia,  some  important  results  of  which  are  pic- 
served  in  the  work  of  Agatharcides  on  the  Erythnem 
Sea  (Phot.  Cod.  2.50,  pp.  441 — 460,  ed.  Bekker)  A 
great  step  m  advance  was  gained  by  the  espeditioD  sent 
into  Arabia  Felix  by  Augustus  in  B.c:  24,  mier 
Aeliua  Gallns,  who  was  assisted  by  Obodas,  kin;  of 
Petra, with  a  forceofl,OOONabath»ean  Arabs.  SUrt- 
ing  from  Egypt,  across  the  Arabian  G  ulf,  and  laodin; 
at  Leuce  Come,  the  Romans  penetrated  as  far  as  ll» 
SW.  comer  of  the  peninsuU  to  Mareyabae,  the  ap- 
tal  of  the  Sabaeans;  but  were  compelled  to  retntt, 
after  dreadful  sufieringsfrom  heat  and  thirst,  sortely 
escaping  from  the  country  with  the  kss  of  all  tias 
booty  The  allusions  of  the  poets  prove  the  ««prr- 
ness  with  which  Augustus  engaged  in  this  nnft&tQ* 
nate  expedition  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  29.  1,  35.  38,  ii.  12. 
24,  iii.  24.  1,  Epitt.  i.  7.  35;  Propert.  il  8. 19); 
and,  though  it  failed  as  a  scheme  of  conquest,  it  ac- 
complished more  than  he  had  set  his  heart  oo. 
Aelius  Gallns  had  the  good  fortune  to  number  aminu: 
his  friends  the  geographer  Strabo,  who  accompaiii«ti 
him  to  Egypt,  and  became  the  historian  both  of  the 
expcditi  >n  and  of  the  important  additions  made  bv 
it  to  what  was  already  known  of  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula (Strab.  xvi  pp.  767,  foil.).  A  very  fiill  w- 
count  of  the  people  and  products  of  the  country  is 
ah»  given  by  his  contemporaiy  Diodorus  (iL  48— -54, 
xix.  94 — 100).  Of  subsequent  writers,  those  wl» 
have  collected  the  most  important  notices  respecting 
Arabia  are,  Meb  (i.  2,  10,  iii  8);  PUny  (vi.  28. 
8.  32.  et  attb.);  Arriaii  (Anab.  ii  20,  iiL  1, 5,  v. 23, 
vii.  1,  19,  20,  21, /ml  32,  41, 43);  Ptolemy  (v.l7, 
19,  vi.  7,  et  alib.);  Agathemerus  (ii.  II,  et  oM.); 
and  the  author  of  the  Periphu  ifarit  Eri/Omn, 
ascribed  to  Arrian.  It  is  needkiss  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  these  several  descriptions,  which  all  cor- 
respond, more  or  less  accurately,  to  the  acoonnls 
which  modem  writera  give  of  the  still  unchanged  and 
imconquered  people.  The  following  summary  com- 
pletes the  history  of  Arabia,  so  far  as  it  belongs  to 
this  work. 

In  A.D.  105,  the  port  of  Arabia  extending  E.  <^ 
Damascus  down  to  the  Red  Sea  was  taken  pasei- 
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liai  cf  It  A.  Comelius  Pabiw,  ind  farmed  into  a 
Bamm  prDTisce  awler  the  name  of  Arabia.  (Dion. 
CaaL  IzriiL  14;  Amm.  Marc.  zir.  8.)  Its  prin- 
d|al  towns  were  Petra  and  Bostra,  the  fonner  in 
Utt  &  and  the  latter  in  the  N.  of  the  provincs. 
[pETia;  BosTBA.]  The  ftorioce  was  enlarged 
in  ui.  195  bj  Septimius  Serenis.  (Dion.  Cass, 
hn.  1, 2;  £ntn>p.  Tiii.  18.)  Entropius  speaks  of 
tMs  cnperar  femung  a  new  province,  and  hia  ao- 
comt  Sffiears  to  be  confirmed  hj  the  name  of 
AsAsu  tLuoB,  which  we  find  in  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tioa,  to  which  A.  W.  Zompt  assigna  the  date  of  211 
(/ucr.  LttL  Sd.  No.  5366).  The  province  was 
tobjict  to  a  Legatns,  snbeeqoentl^r  called  Consnlaris, 
rto  had  a  l^oo  nnder  him.  AAer  Constantine 
ArsUs  was  divided  into  two  provinces;  the  part  S. 
«(  Falesmie  with  the  cajatid  Petra.  forming  the 
evince  of  Palaestina  Tenia,  or  Salutaris,  nnder  a 
hiMi;  and  the  part  £.  of  Palestine  with  the 
(>{itil  Bostra  being  nnder  a  Praeses,  snbeeqoenUy 
luilcr  a  Dox.  (Marqnardt,  Beeitr*  Jiom.  Ahtr- 
tkm.  vol.  iiL  pt  i.  p.  201.) 

Sane  partial  tempcanry  footing  was  guned,  at  a 
mtb  later  period,  on  the  SW.  coast  bj  the  AetMo- 
jiaBs,  wIm  HiKpl^j^  a  tyrant  of  Jewish  race;  and 
both  in  this  direction  and  from  the  N.,  Christhuiitf 
» iatndnced  into  the  conntrj,  where  it  spread  to 
•pat  extent,  and  continued  to  exist  side  by  side 
viili  the  old  religion  (which  was  Sabaeism,  or  the 
nnhip  of  heavenlj  bodies),  and  with  some  admix- 
bm  of  Judaism,  until  the  total  revolution  produced 
br  the  rse  (f  Mofaammedanism  in  a.d.  622.  While 
luinliimiig  their  independence,  the  Arabs  of  the 
daert  bare  also  preserved  to  this  day  their  ancient 
£m  cf  goremment,  which  is  strictly  patriarchal, 
mdtr  hods  of  tribes  and  families  (fmtrs  and 
sunt).  In  the  more  settled  districts,  the  pa- 
trisRhal  anthcnty  passed  into  the  hands  of  kings ; 
ud  the  pec^  were  divided  into  the  several  castes 
ti  Khi^an,  warriors,  agriculturists,  merchants,  and 
Mcbsies.  The  Mohammedan  revolution  lies  be- 
^udonr  limits. 

VT  GtogngjUcol  DetmU. — 1.  Arabia  Fetraea. 
[I'ltKA;  Idcjiaka;  Nabatuaei]. 

i,  AnHa  Dettrta  (q  Iptiim  'ApaSia),  the  great 
Sjau  Dtsert,  N.  of  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  Proper, 
Ittmm  the  Eopbistes  aa  the  £.,  Syria  on  the  N., 
<>d  Codtsyria  and  Palestine  on  the  W.,  was  entirely 
■Uxttd  by  nomad  tribes  (the  Bedunu,  or  more 
IxiIBly  Bedmoee),  who  were  known  to  the  ancients 
ndtr  the  appellation  of  Scehttab  (Srqi'iTai, 
Smb. ni.  p. 767;  Plin-vL  28.  s.32}  Ptol.)  from 
tbdr  dvdlmg  in  tents,  and  Nomadae  (VoitMm) 
&<s&  their  occnpatioa  as  wandering  herdsmen,  and 
•Itanids  by  that  of  Sakacesi  (JXapajerivoC),  a 
>BK  the  origin  of  which  is  still  disputed,  while  its 
lonn  his  been  spread  over  the  world  by  its  mis- 
tabs  application  to  the  great  body  of  the  Arabs, 
>h>  boBt  farth  to  subdue  the  world  to  El  Islam 
(i%L  L  &;  PtoL;  Ammian.  xiv.  4,  8,  zzii.  15, 
i^  5, 6,  xxiv.  2,  xxxi.  16 ;  Procop.  Ptrs.  iL 
19)  SO).  Some  of  them  served  the  Romans  as  iner- 
Oaiy  l^t  cavalry  in  the  Persian  expedition  of 
Maa.  Ptolemy  (v.  19)  mentions,  as  separate 
tribes,  the  Cauchabeiu,  on  the  Euphrates ;  the  Ba- 
taoaa,  oa  the  confines  of  Syria  [Batanaea],  the 
M^ita  and  Rhaabeni,  on  the  boidera  uf  Arabia 
Ctiii;  the  Orcheni,  on  the  Persan  Gulf;  and,  be- 
twna  the  above,  the  Aeseitae,  Hasani,  Agraei,  and 
livtBd.  Be  gives  a  long  list  of  towns  along  the 
oane  <if  the  ^phrates  Mid  the  Persian  Gnlf,  bam 
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Thapaacns  downwards ;  besides  many  in  the  inland 
parts ;  most  of  which  are  merely  wells  and  halting 
places  on  the  three  great  caravan-routes  which  cress 
the  Desert,  the  one  from  Egypt  and  Petra,  eastward 
to  the  Persian  Gnlf,  the  second  frnn  Palmyra  south- 
ward into  Arabia  Felix,  and  the  third  irom  Palmyra 
SE.  to  the  month  of  the  Tigris. 

3.  Arabia  Felix  {'ApaSla  ii  Eitaiiim''),  included 
the  peninsnla  proper,  to  which  the  name  was  ex- 
^pided  firam  the  SW.  parts  (see  above).  The  op- 
posite case  has  happened  to  the  modem  name  £t- 
Yemen,  which  was  at  first  applied  to  the  whole  peniiv. 
aula,  but  ia  now  used  in  a  restricted  sense,  for  the 
SW.  part,  along  the  S.  part  of  the  Bed  Sea  coast. 
Ptolemy  makes  a  range  of  mountains,  extending 
across  the  isthmus,  the  North  boundary  of  Arabia 
Felix,  on  the  side  of  Arabia  Deserta;  but  no  such 
numntains  are  now  known  to  exist.  The  tribes  and 
dtics  of  this  portion,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny, 
are  fiir  too  numerous  to  repeat;  the  chief  uf  them  are 
treated  of  in  separate  articles,  or  under  the  following 
titles  <if  the  most  important  tribes ;  beginning  S.  of 
the  Nabatiiaei,  on  the  W.  coast:  the  Tuamy- 
DKHi  and  MisYAB  (in  the  south  part  of  Bejax)  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Maooraba  {Mecca);  the 
Sabaei  and  Houekitab  in  the  SW.  part  of  the 
peninsnla  (yemsm);  on  the  SE.  coast,  the  Cbatra- 
MOTITAE  and  Adrahttae  (in  EUnadramatU,  a 
country  very  little  known,  even  to  the  present  day); 
on  the  E.  and  N£.  coast  the  Ouakitae  and  Da- 
eacheni  and  Gebbaei  (in  Oman,  and  El-Ahta 
or  EUBejeh).  [P.  S.] 

ABAfiU  FELIX  ('A^i'a  titaiymy,  feripl. 
p.  14 ;  'ApaStas  i/iwdpior,  Ptol.  vi.  7.  §  9  ;  i  'A/m- 
Sttt  rh  inwifpioF,  viii.  22.  §  8),  or  Attaicae  (Plin. 
vi.  28.  8.  32,  Sillig,  'Atarn,  Philostorg.  B.  E.  iil  4; 
Aden),  the  most  flourishing  sea-port  of  Arabia  Felix, 
whence  its  name ;  the  native  name  being  that  given 
by  PUny  and  Philostorgins.  It  was  on  the  coast  of 
the  Homeritae,  in  the  extreme  S.  of  the  peninsula, 
about  1|°  £,  of  the  Straits  of  Bab-d-Uandtb,  in 
45°  10'  E.  long.,  and  12°  46'  N.  lat.  Ptolemy 
places  it  in  80°  long,  and  11}°  K.  lat.  It  was  one 
of  his  points  of  recorded  astronomical  observation ; 
its  longest  day  being  12  hrs.  40  min.,  its  distance 
E.  from  Alexandreia  1  hr.  20  min.  The  author  of 
the  Peripbu  ascribed  to  Arrian  states  that  it  was 
destroyed  by  Caesar,  which  con  only  refer  to  the 
expedition  of  Aelius  Gallus,  under  Augustus.  The 
blow,  however,  was  soon  recovered,  for  the  port  con- 
tinued to  flourish  till  eclipsed  by  Mokha.  Its  recent 
occupation,  in  1839,  as  our  packet  station  between 
Suez  and  Bombay,  is  raising  it  to  new  consequence; 
its  population,  which,  in  1839,  was  1,000,  wss  nearly 
20,000  in  1842.  The  ancient  emporium  of  Arabian 
spices  and  Indian  wealth,  restored  to  importance, 
after  the  hipse  of  centuries,  as  a  station  and  coal 
depot  for  the  overland  mail,  exhibits  a  curious  link 
between  the  ancient  and  modem  civilization  of  the 
East,  and  a  strange  example  of  the  cycles  in  which 
history  moves.  Aden  is  tmdoubtedly  the  Arabia 
uf  MeU  (Ui.  8.  §  7),  though  he  places  it  within 
the  Arabian  Gnlf.  Michaelis  supposed  it  to  be  the 
Eden  of  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  23),  but  his  opinion  is  op- 
posed by  Winer  {Bibl.  JitalK^rierlmch,  s.  v.  Eden). 
Some  also  suppose  it  to  be  the  Ophir  of  Scripture. 
[Ophie].  [P.  S.] 

ARABIAE  and  ARABICUS  MOXS  (r?i  'Apa- 
Sills,  Th  'ApiSiov  olpos  :  Jebel  Motatiem,  4c.),  the 
name  given  by  Herodotus  (ii.  8)  to  the  range  of 
motmlains  wUch  form  the  eastern  border  of  the 
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Nile-TaDej,  and  separated  it  from  the  part  of  Anbia 
W.  of  the  Anbian  Golf.  The  range  on  the  vest 
tide  towards  Libjra  he  names,  in  the  same  ymj, 
Libya  Montes.  [Akotptvs.]  [P.  S.] 

ARA'BICUS  SINtJS,  or  MARE  EUBRUM  (i 
'AfdSiot  KiKmt,  Herod.,  &c, ;  in  some  later  writers 
'ApaSuchs  K6Krosi  'ipvSpii  dd\iuraa,  its  nsnal 
name  in  LXX  and  N.  T.:  Arab.  Bakr-el-Koltim: 
Med  Sea),  tlie  \w%  and  narrow  golf  which  extends 
northwards  from  the  IndtoH  Ocean,  between  Arabin 
on  the  E.  and  Africa  {Abgamia,  and  Nubia,  and 
Egypt)  oo  the  W.,  between  18°  40*  and  30°  N.  lat. 
and  between  43°  30'  and  32°  30'  E.  long.  Its  di- 
rection is  NNW.  and  SSE. :  its  length  1400  miles  j 
its  greatest  breadth  nearly  300  miles. 

It  was  first  known  to  the  ancients  in  its  K.  part, 
that  is,  in  the  western  bay  of  the  two  into  which  its 
bead  is  parted  by  the  peninsula  of  Mt.  Sinai  {Gvlf 
tffSuez).  The  Israelites,  whose  miraculoos  passage 
c!  this  gulf,  near  its  head,  is  the  first  great  event  in 
their  history  as  a  nation,  called  it  the  ledgy  tea. 
It  seems  to  have  been  to  this  part  also  (as  the 
earliest  known)  that  the  Greek  geographers  gave 
the  name  of  Red  Sea,  which  was  aiYcrwards  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  Indian  Ocean ;  while  the  Red  Sea 
itself  came  to  be  less  ol^en  called  by  that  name,  bat 
recared  the  distinctire  appellation  of  Arabian  Gvtf. 
But  it  never  entirely  lost  the  former  name,  which  it 
now  bears  exclmively.  To  find  a  reason  for  its 
being  called  Red  hais  puzzled  geographers,  from 
Strabo  (xri.  p.  779)  to  the  present  day.  The  best 
explanation  is  probably  that,  from  its  washing  the 
shores  of  Arabia  Petraea,  it  was  called  the  Sea  of 
Edom,  iriiich  the  Oreeks  tnmalated  literally  into 
^  ipvOpi  bJiXatTira. 

The  views  of  the  ancients  respecting  tliis  gulf  are 
Tarious  and  interesting.  Herodotus  (ii.  11)  calls  it 
a  gulf  of  Arabia,  not  far  from  Egypt  (i.  e.  the  Nile- 
valley),  flowing  in  from  the  sea  called  'EpvBp^,  np 
to  Syria,  in  length  forty  days'  rowing  from  its  head 
to  the  open  sea,  and  half  a  day's  voyage  in  its  greatest 
breadth;  with  a  flood  and  ebb  tide  every  day.  In 
c.  158,  he  speaks  of  Necho's  canal  as  cut  into  the 
Bed  Sen,  which  he  directly  afterwards  calls  the 
Arabian  Gnlf  and  the  Southern  Sea;  the  mixture  of 
the  terms  evidently  arising  from  the  fact  that  he  is 
speaUng  of  it  simply  as  piut  of  the  great  sea,  which 
he  aihSoatiiem,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  NoriAem, 
i.  e.  the  Mediterranean.  So,  m  iv.  37,  he  says  tliat 
the  Persians  extend  as  fiu'  as  the  Southern  or  Red 
Sea,  ixl  tV  yorlirw  dd\aa-aai'  riiy  "Epvipiir  ko- 
Af  i>iii^,  L  e.  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  he  never  dis- 
tinguishes from  the  Erythraean  Sea,  in  its  wider 
sense;  thns,  he  makes  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
fidi  into  that  sea  (L  180,  vt  20).  Again,  in  iv.  39, 
speaking  of  Arabia,  as  forming,  with  Persia  and 
Aasynn,  a  great  peninsula,  jutting  out  from  Asia 
into  the  Red  Sea,  he  distinguishes  the  Arabian  Gulf 
as  its  W.  boundary;  and  he  extends  the  Erythraean 
sea  all  along  the  S.  of  Aria  to  India  (c.  40).  Again, 
in  c.  159,  he  speaks  of  Necho's  fleet  "  on  the  Anibian 
Oair,(u(racen(  to  the  Red  Sea"  (Irl  rg  'E/juflpp  da- 
XduToji);  and,  in  relating  the  circumnavigation  of 
Africa  under  that  king,  he  says  that  Neclio,  having 
finished  the  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Arabian 
Gvlf,  caused  some  Phoenicians  to  embark  for  the 
expedition;  and  that  they,  tetting  forth  from  the 
Red  Sea,  navigated  the  Southern  Sea  {ipiafiitntt 
ix  T^»  'EfwOp^i  baXaaayit  lirAuoy  tJjv  votIt)*  &i- 
Xturawf),  and  so  round  Libya  by  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules to  Egypt  (iv.  42).     These  passages  show  that 
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Herodotus  knew  the  Red  Sea  as  a  narrow  gulf  cf 
the  great  ocean,  which  he  supposed  to  extent  S.  at' 
Asia  and  Africa,  but  that  hjs  notioo  of  the  cos- 
nectioa  between  the  two  was  veiy  vagtie;  a  Tier 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  be  regairda  Ajabia  as  tk 
southernmost  couotry  of  Asia  (iii.  107).  Bespectiii); 
the  gulf  which  forms  the  western  head  of  Uie  Rid 
Sea,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  gaiinng  acconX 
information  in  Lower  Egypt,  even  if  he  did  sat  »< 
it  himself ;  and,  accordingly,  he  gives  its  width  nr- 
rectly  as  half  a  day's  voyase  in  its  widest  part  (th« 
average  width  of  ^e  Gt^  of  Suez  is  thirty  miW); 
but  he  fen  into  the  error  of  supposing  the  whole  so 
to  be  the  same  average  vridth.  For  its  lengtb  he 
was  dependent  on  the  acconnts  (^  traders ;  and  he 
makes  it  much  too  long,  if  we  are  to  reckon  the 
forty  days  by  his  estimate  of  700  stadia,  or  e^a 
500  stadia,  a  day,  which  would  give  2,400  iid 
2,000  geog.  miles  respectively.  But  these  are  Lis 
estimates  for  tailing,  and  the  former  under  the  must 
favourable  circumstances ;  whereas  his  forty  dsn 
are  expressly  for  rowing,  keeping  of  coarse  near  the 
coast,  and  that  in  a  narrow  sea  aflected  by  rtroep 
tides,  and  fiill  of  impediments  to  navigation.  Mote- 
over,  the  Gulf  of  Bab-A-ittmitb  bhould,  perhapi 
be  included  in  his  estimate.  Herodotus  rrgvdol 
the  Nile-valley  and  the  Red  Sea  as  originallr  tn 
parallel  and  eqnal  gulfs,  the  one  of  the  Nortbrn 
Ocean,  and  the  other  of  the  Southern  ;  of  which  the 
former  has  been  filled  up  by  the  deposit  of  the  Nile 
in  two  myriads  of  years,  a  thing  which  might  \x^i 
to  the  latter,  if  the  Nile  were  by  any  chance  to  be 
turned  into  it  (ii.  11)  How  little  vras  gcnaallj 
known  of  tlie  S.  part  of  the  Bed  Sea  down  to  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  is  shown  by  the  fart  thtt 
Damastes,  the  logographer,  a  disciple  of  Hellaiiciu, 
believed  it  to  be  a  lake.  (Strab.  i.  p.  47.) 

Another  curious  conjecture  was  that  of  Stnbo, 
the  writer  on  physics,  and  Eratostlienes,  who  trieJ 
to  account  for  the  marine  remains  in  the  soil  of  ihe 
countries  round  tlie  Mediterranean,  by  snpptsiii; 
that  the  sea  bad  a  much  higher  level,  be^  the 
disruption  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercnks ;  and  that,  imiS 
a  passage  was  thns  made  for  it  into  the  AtUotic,  iU 
exit  was  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  into  the  Efd 
Sea  ('Epv^ct  ^iXjuma).  This  theory,  the  latter 
part  of  which  was  used  to  explain  Homer's  accmot 
of  the  voyage  of  Menelaas  to  the  Aethiupjans,  b 
mentioned  and  opposed  by  Strabo  (i.  pp.  38, 39, 5"; 
Eratosth.  Frag.  p.  33,  foil.  ed.  Seidel.) 

The  ancient  geographers  first  became  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Red  Sn  nnder  the  Ptolemies. 
About  B.C.  100,  Agatharchides  wrote  a  ftdl  de- 
scription of  both  coasts,  under  the  title  Iltpl  v4> 
iputpus  dcUao-oi)!,  of  the  1st  and  5th  books  cf  which 
we  have  a  full  abstract  by  Photias  (Cod.  2S0, 
pp.  441 — 460,  ed.  Bekker;  and  in  Hudson's  Get- 
graphi  Oraeci  Minortt,  vol.  i.);  and  we  have  nume- 
rous notices  of  the  gulf  in  Strabo,  Mela,  PHny,  Pto- 
lemy, and  Agathemems.  They  describe  it  as  om 
of  the  two  great  gulfs  of  the  Sonthem  Sea  (i  rerfa 
di\aaiTa,  Strab.  p.  121),  or  Indian  Ocean,  to  which 
the  names  of  'Epuipa  Std\airaa  and  Mare  Rtthmm 
were  now  usually  applied,  the  Red  Sea  itself  being 
sometimes  called  by  the  same  name  and  sonutimes 
by  the  distinctive  name  of  Arabian  Gulf.  Ptafemy 
carefully  distinguishes  the  two  (viii.  16.  §  !);  » 
also  does  Agathemems,  whose  Red  Sea  {'tftilfi 
adAoo-iTo)  is  the  Gulf  of  Bab-el- Mandeb.  It  ex- 
tended from  Arabia  Petraea  to  the  S.  eztieniity  <f 
the  coast  of  the  Troglodytae  in  Aethiopia,  baog 
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aduei  <a  the  W.  by  'Egn*  and  Aethiopa,  on  tiM 
£.  bjT  Anbu  Fdiz.  Stnbo,  who  indades,  under 
Uk  uuie  of  Aetiiiopiins,  all  the  peopk  of  the 
tatmne  mith,  bam  the  ruing  to  the  aetting  sun, 
mn  that  the  Aetbiopuns  are  dirided  by  nature 
ima  tm  parts  by  the  Arabian  Gulf,  its  tw  laary^ 
ffirm  KmXn  Tith/aari  iiioKiy^  (i.  p.  35;  lee 
Gnslniid  and  the  cnmnwaitatore).  He  places  th« 
Anion  ani  Perdon  Golf  oppoeite  the  Eoxiue  and 
the  Cupiia  respectrvdj,  which  is  quite  right  (ii. 
p.  I21)l  Its  &  entnnoa  wis  a  narrow  strait, 
Fates  Uaiis  Babri  (ri  trrioi  iv  rp  'lifvSpf  da- 
lulmf,ftti.;  StraiU  i^ Bab-el-3fand^%  enclosed 
br  the  praoontory  of  Deire  oar  Dere  (Ais  Stjan) 
00  the  W^  and  that  of  Folindromos  (C.  AA-el- 
JfoaM),  oD  the  E.  (PtoL  L  15.  §  U,  ir.  7.  §9, 
n.  7.  $  7,  Tiii.  16.  §  12.)  lU  length  was  dif- 
fimtlf  estimated;  by  Eratosthenes  (ap.  Plin.)  at 
13,000  stadia;  by  Strobo,  at  15,000  (L  p.  35:  in 
S.  pl  100,  only  10,000,  bat  the  reading  should 
pn^j  be  altered);  by  Agrippa,  at  U.OOO  or 
I3J76  (1722  H.P.  <^  Plin.),  and  by  Agathemems 
It  I0.00O  stadia,  or  1,333^  H.F.;  besides  other 
okslatioDs,  following  the  line  of  either  coast.  Its 
bnadifa  is  adll  wan  Torioasly  stated,  probably  bom 
its  long  Bbn  at  different  parts;  by  Timosthenes 
(iir.PEn.)at  2  days' joomey  (about  1,200  stadia); 
>?  Smbo,  at  not  much  mon  than  1,000  stadia  at 
in  videst  part;  while  the  general  estimate  reached 
3ia0itidia,cr475H.P.  The  width  of  the  strait 
b  SO  iladia,  actiirding  to  Strabo  and  Agathemenu, 
a  baa  6  to  12  U.  P.  according  to  difierent  accounts 
paared  by  Pliny :  it  is  nmlly  20  miles.  The 
<iaapn  of  tUs  strait,  which  have  giren  to  it  the 
»me  of  Bab-d-Mandeb  (i.  e.  Gate  of  Teart)  are 
Sot  made  much  of  by  the  ancient  writers.  From 
lie  DsiTovneas  of  the  sea,  Strabo  often  compoies  it 
toarirer. 

At  iIk  northern  end,  the  sea  was  parted  into  two 
kji  br  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  Petiaeo,  consisting 
<f  Uk  Black  Uoontains  of  Ptolemy  (ri  iiiXwa  tfii, 
Ptol  T.  17.  §  3,  Ti.  7.  §  12 ;  the  Sinaitic  group),  ter- 
•aatiiq;  m  the  S.  in  Uie  promontoiy  of  Poaeidoniam 
(&•  Moliammed)  in  28°  K.  bt.  Of  these  bays, 
the  votem  and  knger,  running  NW.  to  30°  M.  lat. 
*»  called  the  Sinus  Heroopolites,  or  Heroopoliticus 
CBpmUmr  K^wof  or  larxfit,  'Hftot  xiKwot, 
lleofhiBsL  H.  PL  ir.  8,  K^wor  Atryvwrmcis,  Jo- 
"lli.il  at/«d.  Tiii.  2;  BahrEsSuei,  (Mf  of  Stum), 
6oo  the  dty  of  Heboopous  Q'Hpiw  ir^is),  near 
its  bead,  on  the  canal  which  Necho  made  to  connect 
it  «ith  the  Kile.  It  drrided  Middle  Egypt  ftxxn 
Aotia  Petiaea,  and  is  separated  from  the  Mediter- 
meao  by  the  Istfamtis  of  Suez.  Its  head  seems  to 
^m  Rtinl  in  conseqiaence  of  the  sand  washed  up 
tr  tke  stnng  tides  and  prerailing  S.  winds.  The 
^  ia  this  samnr  gulf  is  so  strong  as  to  raise  its 
"■^  abore  that  of  tin  Mediterranean.  The 
ea^era  bay  was  colled  Aelonitas  and  Aeloniticus,  or 
Dotea  and  Elaniticns  Sinns  (AiXxwtrqt,  't\a- 
■^i  'E^anricbf  Ki\Toi  or  Itixos  :  Gfiff  of 
•'UsX  &na  the  dty  of  AmrjHta.  It  was  re^rded 
•a  the  iasennoat  recess  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  (M^ot, 
Bood.  Sbab.,  &c;  Sinns  intimns,  Plin.).  Pliny 
e^s  tbat  it  \iA  its  name  fiora  the  Laeanitae,  who 
^*<it  upon  it,  and  whose  ctqatal  whs  Laeana,  or, 
"te&g  to  others,  Aelana;  he  then  adds  the  Tarions 
taw  Adhritiow,  Alemtieua  (fmn  Artemidoms) 
■d  Laeaiticam  (6an  Jnba).  It  extends  NME.  to 
JS^M"  N. lat,  with  an  arerage  breadth  at  12  miles,^ 
«t»e«ii  rocky  and  pcedfitous  riiotea. 
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The  character  of  the  Bed  Sea,  as  given  by  Om 
ancients,  is  stormy,  rugged,  deep,  and  abounding  in 
marine  animals.  Its  coral  reefs  and  violent  shifting 
winds  have  always  made  its  navigation  difficult : 
but  from  the  earliest  times  of  recorded  histoiy  it 
was  used  by  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Jews,  and 
Arabs,  as  a  great  highway  of  commerce  between 
India  and  the  shores  and  inlands  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
in  general,  and  the  cotmtries  nmnd  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  had  several  important  harbours  on  both 
coasts ;  the  chief  of  which  were  Myos  Hobmos, 
BsKEHicE,  Ptolbuau  Thbbon,  and  Aoulb  on 
the  W.,  and  Aeuuia,  Levce  Comb,  Mi;za, 
AciLA,  and  otbeis  on  the  east.  Ptolemy  gives  tho 
names  of  some  of  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Bed 
Sea;  those  of  the  Eiythraean  Sea  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  as  a  pUce  to  which  Peraian  exiles  were 
sent,  Were  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  (Herod.  H.  cc.\ 
Died.  iiL  14,  15;  Eratosth.  U,  <x.\  Stnb.  i.  pp.35, 
38, 47, 57,  ii.  pp.  100, 121, 132,  xvi.  p.  779;  Meb, 
iu.  8;  PUn.  ii.  67,68,  v.  11,12,  vi.  24,26,32,33; 
PtoL  iv.  5.  §  13,  7.  §S  4, 27,  v.  17.  §§  1, 2,  vi.  7. 
S§  1,  36,  43,  vil  5.  §§  I,  2, 10,  viii.  16.  §  2, 20. 
§2,22.  §2;  Agathem.i.2,  ii.2,5, 11, 14;  Bennel, 
Geog.  to  Utrod.  vol.  i.  p.  260,  vol.  ii.  pp.  88 — 91 ; 
Gosselin,  Veber  die  Geogr.  Kmataiu  der  Altea 
vomArab.  Meerbutm,  in  Bredow's  Uatenuchuttgen, 
vol.  ii. ;  Reichard,  Afyo*  Hormoi  u.  die  agyptitch- 
dtAiopitche  KOtte  dee  clou.  Zeitaltert,  the  Neu. 
Geoffr.  Ephem.  vol.  ixviii. ;  Bitter,  Erdhmde,  voL 
ii.  pp.  226,  foil.,  245,  foil.)  [P.  S.] 

AKABIS  {'KfoMu,  Ptol.  vL  19.  §  2),  a  river  of 
Oedrosu,  which  flowed  from  the  Montcs  Baeti  (  Wo- 
thati),  through  the  country  of  the  Anhii,  to  the 
Indiui  Ocean.  It  is  now  called  the  Purali.  Tho 
names  of  this  river  and  of  the  people  who  lived  on 
its  banks  are  variously  written  by  ancient  authors. 
Thus,  Arabius  (^ApiSios,  Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  21), 
Artobis  ("AftroSii,  Marcian),  Artabius  (Anun.  Mara 
sxiii.  6).  The  people  are  called  Arabitae  CApa- 
CiToi),  Arbii  (PUn.  vi.  24),  Arables  {Apitus,  Ar- 
rian, Ind.  21,  22),  Arbies  (_'Apelts,  Strab.  xv.  p. 
720),  Aribes  CA(a*«»i  Dion-  Perieg.  1096),  ArbiU 
('ApSiroL  Marcian).  From  this  people  the  Arbiti 
Montes  (^Ajiftvo  6fnt,  Ptol.  \i.  21.  §  3,viL  1.  §  28; 
called  Baibitani  by  Amm,  Marc,  xxiii.  6)  appear  to 
have  derived  their  name.  Ptolemy  has  mistaken 
the  coarse  of  this  river  when  he  makes  it  flow  N.  of 
Drangiaoa  and  Gedrosia,  and  has  apparently  cnn- 
founded  it  with  the  Etymander  {ffelmend);  aiul 
Pliny  has  placed  it  too  far  to  the  W.  on  the  edge  of 
Carmania  (Xtmum),  whereas  it  really  divides  Sa- 
rongs (t4  Zipayya)  from  the  Oritae  CApen-oi). 
Hatcian  and  Ptolemy  (vi.  21.  §  5,  viii.  25.  §  14.), 
speak  of  a  town  in  Gediiwia  called  Arina.  Plinysays 
(vi.  23)  that  it  was  founded  by  Nearchos.        [V.] 

AKABITAE.     [Akabu.] 

ABABRI'CA  (^'Apatpiya:  Arabricenscs :  Abn- 
guer),  a  stipendiary  town  of  the  Lnsitani,  in  Hispania 
Lusitanica,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagns,  N.  of 
Olisipo;  the  Jerobtiga  of  the  Itinerary.  (Plin.  iv. 
22.0.35;  Ptol.  ii.  5.  §  7 ;  It.  Ant.  pp.419,  421; 
Florei,  xiv.  174.)  [P.  S.] 

ABACCA  ('A(xut«o,  PtoL  vL  3.  §  4;  Aracha, 
Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a  town  in  Snsiami,  on  tlie 
Tigris.  Bochart  (ad  Gen.  x.  10)  has  attempted  to 
identify  it  with  £i«ch,  and  Michaelis  with  Edess.i. 
If,  however,  it  wss  iu  Sosiana,  neither  of  these  idcii- 
tificatioos  will  answer.  [V*l 

AKAC£'LI(£(A.Aracelitanus:  ffuaHeAraquil), 
a  stipendisiy  town  of  the  Vnscoues,  in  the  convjntus 
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of  Caesaraogiuia,  in  Hispanim  Tarraconensu,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  24  M.  P.  vest  of  Pamplona, 
OB  the  little  river  ArajuiL  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Ida. 
AnL  p.  455.)  [P.  S.] 

ABACHNAEUM  (t4  'AfxtxvaTov  Spot),  amoun- 
lain  in  Peloponnesns,  forming  the  bonndarj  between 
the  territories  of  Corinth  and  Epidauros.  (Pans, 
ii.  25.  §  10;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.;  Hesych.  ».  v.  iraiki- 
ror;  Leake,  3for«a,  vol.  ii.  p.  417,  seq.,  vol.  iii. 
p.  312.) 

AKACHO'SIA  (Ji  'Afaxt<rla:  Elh.  'Apaxdroi, 
Strab.  XT,  p.  723;  Anian,  AmA.  vi.  17 ;  'Apaxa- 
Toi,  Dion.  Perieg.  v.  1096,  Plin.  v.  20.  s.  23 ;  Aracho- 
sii,  Plin.  vi.  9.  s.  21),  a  province  of  Eastern  Persia, 
boonded  on  the  K.  by  the  Paryed  M.  (JJazdnu,  a 
portion  of  the  chain  of  the  Paropamisns,  Bindu- 
KuiK),  on  the  E.  by  the  Indus,  on  the  S.  by  Gedro- 
sia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Drangiaruu  It  comprehends 
the  p*esent  provinces  of  the  NE.  part  of  Sabtchistan, 
CtUch,  Gandava,  Kandahar,  Saoatan,  and  the  SW. 
portion  of  Kibutitlan.  Col.  Bawlinson  (Jottm. 
Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  zii.  p.  113)  has  supposed  the  name 
to  be  derived  from  Harakhwati  (Sansc.  Saraswati), 
which  is  also  preserved  in  the  Arabic  Bakhaj  (ap- 
plied generally  to  Kandahar),  and  on  the  Arghand- 
ab-river.  According  to  Wilson  (^Ariana,  p.  158), 
there  is  a  place  called  Rohaj  or  Rokhaj,  on  the 
route  from  Bost  to  Gfaizni. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  rich  and  thickly  peopled 
province,  and  acquired  early  importance  as  being 
one  of  the  main  routes  from  India  to  Persia.  Its 
chief  mountains  were  called  Paiyeti  (^Hazdrat),  iu- 
clnding  probably  part  of  the  Solhmm  Koh  and  their 
SW.  branch  the  KhojA  Amrwn  mountains.  It  was 
watered  by  several  streams,  of  which  the  principal 
bore  the  name  of  Arachotiis  [Arachotus]:  and 
contained  the  subordinate  tribes  of  the  Parycti,  Sidri, 
Bhoplutae,  and  Eoritae.  Its  most  ancient  capital 
was  Arachotns  or  Arachosia  [Arachotus]  ;  and  in 
later  times  Alexandieia  or  Aleiandreiopolis,  a  name 
probably  given  to  it  subsequently  in  honour  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  723,  seq.;  Arrian, 
Anab.m.2i;  Steph. «.t>.;  Ptol.;  Bawlinson,  Wilson, 
«.«;.)  [V.l 

ARACHO'TI  F0N8.     [Abacbotus,  No.  2.] 

ARACHO'TUS.  1.  {'ApixtTot,  Ptol.  vi.  20. 
§5;  Isid.  Charax;  Plin.  vi.  23;  Antchoti, 'A/>ax»- 
Toi,  Strab.  xi.  p.  514;  Steph.  B ;  Arachosia,  Plin. 
vi.  33),  the  chief  city  of  Arachosia,  s^d  to  have  been 
founded  by  Semiramis  (Steph.  B.  ».  v.),  and  to  have 
been  watered  by  a  river  which  flowed  from  the 
Indus  eastward  into  a  lake  called  'Afix""'^  itp^ini 
(Ptol.  vi.  20.  §  2),  and  by  Solinos  to  have  been 
situated  on  the  Etymander.  Some  difference  of 
opinion  has  existed  in  modem  times  as  to  the  exact 
position  of  this  town,  and  what  modem  city  or  ruins 
can  be  identified  with  the  ancient  capital.  M.  Court 
(Joum.  Atiat.  Societ.  Seng.)  has  identified  some 
ruins  on  tbeArghasan  river,  4  parasangs  from  Kan- 
dahar, on  the  road  to  Shikarpw,  with  those  of  Ara- 
chotus; but  these  Prof.  Wilson  considers  to  be  too 
much  to  the  SE.  Rawlinson  (Joum.  Geog.  Soc. 
Tol.  xii.  p.  1 13)  thinks  that  he  has  found  them  at  a 
place,  now  called  U'ldn  Robot.  He  states,  what  is  in- 
deed curious,  that  the  most  ancient  name  of  the  city, 
Cophen,  mentioned  by  Stephanas  and  Pliny,  has  given 
rise  to  the  territorial  designation  of  Kipin,  applied  by 
the  Chinese  to  the  surrounding  connbT'.  The  ruins 
are  of  a  very  remarkable  chuscter,  and  the  mea- 
surements of  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  are,  he  con- 
siders, decisive  as  to  the  identity  of  the  site.    Stepha- 
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nns  has  apparently  contrasted  two  cities, — An' 
chosia,  which  he  says  is  not  far  from  the  Mastsfttar, 
and  Arachotns,  which  he  calls  a  town  of  India.  CcL 
Bawlinson  believes  the  contiguity  of  the  liaan- 
getae  and  Arachosia  may  be  explained  by  the  rap- 
position  that  by  Massagetae  Stephanns  meant  the 
Sacae,  who  colonised  the  Hazdrah  Mounbuu  oo 
their  way  from  the  Bmdu-Kush  to  Sacaitm  a 
Seulaa. 

2.  {'Afiaxcrris,  Steph.  B.;  Isid.  Charax;  Plin. 
vi.  23),  the  river  of  Arachona,  which  flowed  ha 
the  southern  part  of  the  Caucasus  (Binda-Kittil 
and  gave  its  name  to  the  capital.  (Strph.  B.) 
Ptoleuiy  has  committed  an  error  in  eitfiidiii; 
this  river  to  the  Indus;  bnt  he  has  in  part  it- 
tained  the  truth  in  connecting  it  with  a  Ue 
(\tfxvti,  4^ir  KoXinai  'Apdxt^Tos  Kfr^jrij,  Ptol  n. 
20.  §  2;  "  Arachoti  Fods,"  Amm.  Marc  xxiiL  %: 
perhaps  the  modem  Dooree),  The  chief  punt  is 
to  determine  what  river  Ptolemy  refers  to,  .is  Ik 
does  not  give  its  name.  The  Etymander,  Hereim- 
dus,  or  Erymanthus  (now  Bdmatd),  flows  from  tiie 
moontains  W.  of  Kabul  into  Lake  Zarah ;  ind  M. 
Bumonf  has  supposed  this  to  be  the  Anchotiu, 
Zend  ffaraquaiH  (Sansc  Saratieati)  being  a  name 
common  to  a  river,  and  implying  connection  with  1 
lake.  Wilson  considers,  however,  the  presenter. 
leand-Ab,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Hdmad,  u 
answering  best  to  the  description  of  Ptolemy.  Aoothtr 
tributary  called  the  TwmA  flows  through  a  small  Ub 
called  Dooree  in  Elphinstone's  map.  It  is  poesiUe 
that  the  name  Arachotus  may  hare  been  fonneiiT 
applied  indiscriminately  to  the  three  tributaries  <^lh( 
Belmend,  the  Arlamd-ab,  Tttnuit,  and  Arghaim, 
which  are  all  rivers  of  abont  the  same  volnnie. 
(Wilson,  Ariana,  pp.  156, 157.)  [V.] 

ABACHTHUS  ('Apoxtoi,  Pol.  xiii.  9;  PtolE 
13;  Liv.  xliii.  22;  Plin.  iv.  1 ;  'AparOot,  Strab.  ff. 
325,  327;  'ATorSdi,  Dicaearch.  42,  pi  4«0,  ei 
Fnhr;  'Apeudot,  Lycophr.  409  ;  Tzets.  ad  he. ; 
Arethon,  Liv.  xxxviii.  3;  respiecting  the  ortho- 
graphy, see  Kramer,  ad  Strab.  p.  325  :  Arta).  a 
river  of  Epulis,  rising  in  Mount  Tymphe  and  the 
district  Paroraea,  and  flowing  southwanls  iit>t 
through  the  mountains,  and  then  through  the  pliis 
of  Ambracia  into  the  Ambraciot  gnlf.  The  town  of 
Ambtacia  was  situated  on  its  left  or  eastern  l»ili, 
at  the  distance  of  7  mile*  from  the  sea,  in  a  direct 
line. 

The  Arachthos  farmed  the  boondary  betmoi 
Hellas  proper  and  Eprus,  whence  Ambiada  »«s 
reckoned  the  first  town  in  Hellas.  The  coontir 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  full  of  marshes.  The 
entrance  to  the  present  mouth  of  the  Arta,  which 
lies  to  the  E.  of  the  ancient  month,  is  so  obatmrted 
by  swamps  and  shoals  as  scarcely  to  beaccessitle 
even  to  boats;  but  on  crossing  this  bar  there  are 
16  or  17  feet  of  water.  aJid  rarely  less  than  10  in  the 
channel,  for  a  distance  of  6  miles  up  the  river.  Thiw 
miles  higher  up  the  river  altogether  ceases  to  be  navi- 
gable, not  having  more  than  5  feet  in  the  detpat 
part,  and  greatly  obstracted  by  shoals.  The  coora 
of  the  river  is  very  tortnous ;  and  the  9  miles  up  the 
river  are  only  about  2  from  tlie  gulf  in  a  direct 
line.  At  the  entrance,  its  width  is  about  60  ysnis, 
but  it  soon  becomes  much  narrower;  and  9  mil" 
up  its  width  is  not  more  than  20  yards.  At  Am- 
bracia, however,  its  bed  is  about  200  yards  across; 
but  the  stream  in  smnmer  is  divided  by  ssnd-banb 
into  small  rivulets,  shallow  but  rapid,  ninmg  »• 
least  4  miles  an  hour.     Above  the  town,  it  appeals 
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r  £immitiY«,  and  5  or  6  miles  biglier 
uf,a  lost  anKBig  the  Ulls.  This  is  the  preisent 
cmditKa  of  the  ri-rer,  ts  described  bj  Lieutenant 
Wdie.vboTisited  it  in  1830.  {Journal  of  the  Gto- 
gnpUeal  Sode^,  toL  ilL  p^  81.) 

ABA'CIA  {'Apcucla,  Ptol.  vi.  4.  §  8 ;  Plin.  Ti.25), 
an  silaiid  off  the  coast  of  Persis,  which  appears 
fion  Ptolemf  to  have  borne  also  the  name  of  Alez- 
mdii  hmla.  [V,] 

ABACIILCM  (Aradaiot,  near  Fontibrt  and 
AjKno),  a  toira  of  the  Cantabri,  in  Hispania  Tar- 
ntnocnas,  not  to  be  confounded  with  Akaceu. 
(Om.  ri.  Jl:  Florez,  ir.  22.)  [P.  S.] 

AEACYNTHUS  ('Apim/yeos:  Zygot),  a  range 
cf  logontaina  in  Aetolia  rumung  in  a  south-easterljr 
iSiwtkn  {ram  the  Acheloos  to  the  Erenns,  and 
Hfaraiin;;  the  lover  plain  of  Aetolia  near  the  sea 
{nm  the  npper  plain  above  the  lakes  Hjrria  and 
Tridnais.  (Stnb.  pp.  450,  460;  Oionys.  Perieg. 
431;  Leake,  Ncrthem  Greece,  Tol.  i.  p.  121.) 
Pfiay  (ir.  2.  §  3)  and  Solinos  (7.  §  22)  erroDeonsly 
aS  Anrjnthas  a  moontain  ^  Aaunania.  If  we 
□a  tnut  the  aothority  of  later  writers  and  of  the 
lianan  poets,  there  was  a  mountain  of  the  name  of 
Anc)iithas  both  in  Boeotia  and  in  Attica,  or  per- 
faa}B  <m  the  frontiera  of  the  two  countries.  Thus 
Sttjiaiiiis  B.  (».  r.)  and  Servins  {ad  Virg.  Eel,  ii. 
94)  ipeik  of  a  Boeotian  Aracyntlins;  and  Sestns 
Empiricns  {ads.  Gramm.  c.  12.  p.  270),  Lutatius 
(odStat  Tkeb.  iL  239),  and  Vibius  Sequester  (<fe 
Matt.  p.  27)  mention  an  Attic  Aracynthns.  The 
jtumssn  is  connected  with  the  Boeotian  hero  Am- 
jkiim  loth  by  Propertins  (iii.  13.  42)  and  by  Virgil 
(Ed.  i.  24) ;  and  the  line  of  Virgil  —  "  Amphion 
l^irwens  in  Aetaeo  Aracyntho"  —  would  seem  to 
[te  the  mountain  on  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia  and 
AttJo.  (Cooip.  BrandatSter,  Pie  Geech.  det  Aetol. 
LmAt,  p.  108.) 

ARM)  C^piX),  a  dtj  of  the  Canaanites  in  the  S. 
<t  Pikstine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wilderness 
if  Enieib.  When  the  Israelites  were  in  the  moun- 
t>ia  ti  Sdr,  at  the  time  of  Aaron's  death,  the  king 
li  Arad  attacked  them,  and  took  some  of  them  pri- 
>«!".  (Aani.  xxL  1,  xxxiiL  40;  Judge;  i  16.) 
Tlie  eity  was  consequently  devoted  to  destmction  by 
Its  Isidites;  but  the  accomplishment  of  their  tow 
(f'mb.  ni.  3)  is  only  recorded  by  anticipation,  for 
il  WIS  eMCTttd  under  Joshua  CJosA.  lii.  14).  Eu- 
"i™  md  Jerome  place  Arad  20  M.  P.  fnm  Hebron 
sal  4  firm  Malstha.  Dr.  Robinson  identifies  it,  on 
tit  imiod  of  the  general  agreement  in  positi«i  and 
tie  ninitjty  of  name,  with  an  eminence  on  the  road 
*»!  Prtia  to  Hebron,  caUed  TeU  'And.  {Re- 
"«4«»,  Tol  iiL  p.  12.)  .  [P.  S.] 

AlADES  (^KfcUir  :  Etk.  'Apo8««oj,  Steph. 
B.  It.),  1  city  of  Crete,  formerly  called  Anopolis. 
u  Kitjcrt's  map  it  appears  on  the  SW.  coast  of  the 
y«»4,  Mar  the  Phoniix  Portus.  Remains  of  an- 
<M*  nils  are  found  at  the  modem  AnopoUt. 
(PsUey,  Crete,  toL  ii.  p^  235.)         [E.  B.  J.] 

A'ttADlS.    1.  (4  "ApaSot:  Eth.  'ApdJiot,  Ara- 
&•:  O.T.  Arrad,  Anradite,  Geo.  x.  18,  1  Chron. 
<■  K;  'ktOm  LXX:  .RuwQ,  an  island  otf  the  N. 
«a«  of  Phoemcia,  at  a  distance  of  20  stadia  from 
tbemiohiil    (Strab.  p^  753.)    Pliny  (t.  17),  in 
^"tiu!;  this  distance  at  only  200  paces,  falls 
™*t  w  the  true  measurement  (perhaps  we  should 
^2200  paces ;. see Tzschucke,  ad  Pomp.MeL  ii.  | 
1^6).    Stnbo  (i.  c.)  describes  it  as  a  nick  rising  ■ 
™>  the  aidat  of  the  waves,  7  stadia  in  cir-  \ 
""^"aa.    Modem  tiavellerB   state  that  it  is 
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of  oblong  shape,  with  a  slight  rise  towards  the 
centre  and  steep  on  every  aide.    Though  a  rock 
rather  than  an  island,  it  was  extremely  populous, 
and,  contrary  to  Oriental  custom,  the  houses  had 
many  stories.    According  to  Strabo,  it  owed  its 
foundation  to  Sidonian  ezQes.    (Comp,  Joseph.  Ant. 
i.  6.  §  2.)     The  city  of  Aradus  was  nest  in  im- 
portance after  Tyre  and  Sidoiu     Like  other  Phoe- 
nician cities,  it  was  at  first  mdependent,  and  had  its 
own  kings ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  strip  of  land 
extending  from  Paltns  to  Simyra  was  dependent 
upon  it.     In  the  time  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xzvii. 
8, 11)  it  supplied  Tyre  with  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Along  with  the  rest  of  Phoenicia,  it  became  subject 
to  Persia.    Aflerwards,   during  the   campaign   of 
Alexander,  Gerostratus,  king  of  Aradus,  was  serving 
in  the  Persian  fleet  under  Autophradates,  when  his 
son  Straton  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  Gefoetratus 
assisted  the  Macedonians  at  the  si^  of  Tyre. 
(Arrian,  Anab.  i.  13,  20.)    It  fell  into  the  lumds 
of  the  &mily  of  the  Lagidae,  when  Ptdcmy  Soter, 
B.  c.  320,  seized  on  Phoenicia  and  Coele  Syria.    Ita 
wealth  and  importance  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
rights  of  asylum  they  obtained  from  Selencus  Calli- 
nicus,  B.  c  242,  whom  they  had  supported  agauist 
Antiochos  Hierax;  so  much  so  that  it  was  enabled 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Antiochns  the  Great 
(Pol.  T.  68.)    Whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  it 
had  previously  become  independent,  probably  in  the 
war  between  Ptolemy  Philadelphns  and  Antiochus 
Theos.     The  fact  of  its  autonomy  is  certain  from 
coins.     (See  Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  393.)    All  these 
advantages  were  lost  tinder  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
who,  on  his  return  from  Aegypt,  took  possession  of 
the  town  and  district.     (Hieronym.  ui  Dan,  xi.) 
In  the  war  between  Antiochus  Grypus  and  Antio- 
chus Cyzicenns  it  declared  itself  in  favour  of  the 
latter;  and  when  he  was  slain  by  Sdeucns,  Antio- 
chus Eusebes,  his  son,  found  shelter  there,  and  by 
its  aid,  in  concert  with  other  cities,  maintained  him- 
self  with  varying  success,  till  Syria  submitted  to 
Tigranes  king  of  Armenia,  and  finally  came  under 
the  dominion  of  Rome.     In  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  province,  it  was  mixed  up  in  the  Civil  Wars. 
(Appian,  B,  C.  iv.  69,  v.  1.)    Coins  of  Aradus, 
ranging  from  Domitian  to  Eh^balns,  are  enume- 
rated in  Eckhel  {I.  c).  Under  Constans,  Mti  ii\t'iyah, 
the  lieutenant  of  the  khalif  Omar,  destroyed  the 
city,  and  expelled  the  inhabitants.     (Cedren.  J7m<. 
p.  355;  Theophan.   p.  227.)     As  the  town  was 
never  rebuilt,  it  is  only  the  island  which  is  men- 
tioned by  the  historians  of  the  Crusades.     Tarsus 
was  said  to  be  a  colony  from  Aradus.    (Dion  Chtys. 
OraL  Tarten.  ii.  p.  20,  cd.  Beiske.)    A  maritime 
population  of  about  3,000  souls  occupies  the  seat  of 
this  once  busy  and  industrious  hive.     Portions  of 
the  old  double  Phoenician  walls  are  still  found  on 
the  NE.  and  S£.  of  the  island,  and  the  rock  is  per- 
forated by  the  cisterns  of  which  Strabo  speaks.   The 
same  author  (see  Grosknrd's  note,  p.  754)  minutely 
describes  tlie  contrivance  by  which  the  inhabitants 
drew  their  water  from  a  submarine  source.   Thongli 
the  tradition  has  been  lost,  the  boatmen  of  Ruad 
still  draw  fiesh  water  frran  the  spring  Ain  Ibraliim 
in  the  sea,  a  few  rods  from  the  shore  of  the  opposite 
coast.   Mr.  Walpole  {The  Antagrii,  vol.  iii.  p.  391) 
found  two  of  these  springs.     A  few  Greek  inscrip- 
tions, taken  from  columns  of  black  basalt,  which,  as 
there  is  no  trap  rock  in  the  island,  must  have  been 
brought  mer  &om  the  mainland,  are  given  (in  the . 
BMiotheca  Sacra,  New  York,  vd.  v.  p.  252)  b; 
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theRer.  W.  Tbomsan.  (Mignot,  Mem.  de  I  Acad, 
dtt  Itacript.  vol.  xxxir.  p.  229 ;  Winer,  Real  Wort. 
Buck.  $,  V.  Arrad  ;  Roscnm&Uer,  Hand.  Bib.  Alt. 
vol.  ii.  pt  i.  p.  7,  with  the  Extracts  from  Maundrell, 
Shaw,  I'orocke,  and  Vohie; ;  Chesney,  Exped.  En- 
pkraL  vol.  i.  p.  451.) 
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2.  (i4rei,  Ardk,  Karek),  an  island  in  the  Per- 
sian gulf.  (Stcpli.  B.;  Ptol.  Ti.  7.  §  47.)  Strabo 
(p.  766;  comp.  Groskurd,  ad  loc.)  places  it  at  10 
days'  voyage  froin  Teredon,  and  one  from  the  pro- 
montory of  Maki.  The  inhabitants  of  this  island 
and  the  neighbouring  one  Tyms  asserted  that  they 
were  the  foondcrs  ^  the  well-known  Phoenician 
cities  of  the  same  name.  (Comp.  Herod,  i.  1; 
D'Anville,  Mem.  de  tAcad.  da  Intcript.  vol.  zzz. 
p.  147;  Gosselin,  vol.  iii.  pp.  103,  seq.  122,  124; 
Nicbuhr,  Ducript.  de  tArabie,  p.  277;  Chesney, 
Euphrat.  vol.  i.  p.  647.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARAB  ALEXANDRI,  CYRI,  &c.  [Albx- 
AXDRi  Arab.] 

ARAB  HE'SPERI  {S.Lucar  la  Mayor),*  town 
of  Hispania  Baetica,  W.  of  Hispalis  (^Seeilie),  men- 
tioned on  an  inscription  as  having  been  destroyed, 
and  rebuilt  by  Caesar,  with  the  new  name  of  Solia, 
or  SoUorco.  (Flomz,  Eip.  S.  voL  ix.  p.  115; 
Ukert,  i.  1.  p.  373.)  [P.  S.] 

ARAE  PHILAENOliUM  (ol  -rHy  *Ai£my 
Paitoi,  Strab.  &c,  bat  ol  tiAalrau  $ufu>l,  Polyb. 
iii.  39,  X.  40),  a  position  very  near  the  bottom  of 
the  Great  Syrtis,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  which 
marked  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of 
Carthage  and  Cyrenc,  and  afterwards  between  Tri- 
politana  and  Cyrenaica.  (Polyb.  U.  ec.;  SaU.  Jug. 
19,  79;  Strab.  iu.  p.  171,  xvii.  p.836;  Plin.  v.4; 
Meh^  i.  7.  §6;  Scykix,  p.47;  PtoL;  Stadiasm.; 
Tab.  Peat.)  The  name  is  derived  from  a  romantic 
story,  for  which  Sallust  is  the  earliest  authority. 
(Jyg.  79,  comp.  Val.  Max.  v.  6.  eit.  4.)  At  the 
time  when  the  Carthaginians  ruled  over  the  greater 
part  of  North  Africa,  and  the  Greek  colonists  of 
Cyrene  were  also  very  powerful,  long  wars  arose 
respecting  their  boundaries,  which  were  left  un- 
defined by  the  nature  of  the  country  on  the  shores 
of  the  Syrtcs,  a  sandy  waste,  with  neither  river  nor 
mountain  to  serve  for  a  land-mark.  (A  description, 
however,  not  quite  accurate;  see  Syrtes.)  At 
length  it  was  agreed  to  fix  the  boundary  at  the 
]>oint  of  meeting  of  envoys  sent  out  at  the  same 
time  from  each  city.  Whether  by  dih'genoe, 
trickery,  or  chance,  tiie  Carthaginian  envoys  per- 
formed so  much  the  greater  part  of  the  distance 
(in  fact  about  7-9tlis,  a  disproportion  sufficient  of 
itself  to  dispose  of  the  kuiorical  value  of  the  stoiy), 
that  the  Greeks  were  prepared  for  any  coarse  rather 
than  to  return  and  mk  the  penalty  of  their  neg- 
lect. They  would  only  consent  to  the  boundary 
being  fixed  at  the  place  of  meeting,  on  the  condition 
that  the  Carthaginians  would  submit  to  be  bnried 
•live  on  the  spot;  if  not,  they  demanded  to  advance 
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as  far  u  they  pleased  on  the  sante  teinu.  Tbt 
Carthaginian  envoys,  two  brothers  named  Phila^i, 
devoted  themselves  for  their  country;  and  ttMr 
fellow-citizens  consecrated  their  hernsm  by  bonocB 
to  their  memory  at  home,  and  by  mmmnnili, 
named  after  them,  on  the  spot  of  tlidr  livii^  inter- 
ment. Like  other  such  landmarks,  erected  both  tg 
perpetuate  a  boundary  and  the  mcoocry  of  ran 
great  event  which  fixed  it,  these  manuments  wen 
called  altari.  (See  the  remarks  of  Strabo  on  sodi 
monuments  in  general,  iii.  p.  171.)  The  m«» 
ments  were  no  longer  to  be  seen  in  the  vox  a 
Strabo  ({.  c.),  bat  the  nan»  was  preserved.  Plio; 
(v.  4)  mentions  the  arae,  and  adds,  ex  hareiM  tmt 
toe  ;  perhaps  connecting  the  name  with  some  ex- 
isting hills,  or  tumuli,  while  Strabo  had  looked  it 
artificial  monuments.  The  position  is  clearly  hxi 
by  the  passages  above  quoted.  It  was  nearly  n 
the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  a  little  W.  of  Aelo- 
mahi,  which  was  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  Gulf 
(Strab.  p.836);  notwithstanding  that  Sallnst  (Jm. 
19)  appears  to  name  it  as  W.  of  Leptis  Ma^nu.  sul 
that  Strabo  (p.  171)  places  it  abotU  the  juiddk  cj 
the  cotmtry  between  the  Sj/rlet  (xartk  /t(<r^  tot 
rjjr  luraii  run  Sipmn'  fiv').  Both  writns,  in 
their  other  and  chief  passages  on  the  subject,  plice 
the  altars  where  we  have  stated.  The  apfamt 
discrepancy  in  Sollnst  is  easily  removed  by  a  pnpa 
mode  of  connecting  the  parts  of  the  sentence  (see 
Cortius  and  Kritz  adloc.uai  Mannert.  x.  2.  p.  11*); 
and  the  phrase  used  by  Strabo,  "  the  land  heticen 
the  Syrtcs,"  is  continually  employed  for  the  »l»k 
coast  between  the  onter  extremities  of  the  two  guHi, 
Kori  iiioTtr  wov  bong  also  evidently  used  vigulr. 
The  place  does  not  occur  in  the  Antonine  Itinerur, 
but  its  position  is  occupied  by  a  station  csIInI 
Banadedari,  probably  the  native  Libyan  <s  Yaw 
name.  The  locality,  as  fixed  by  the  ancient  initett, 
corresponds  to  a  position  a  little  W.  of  Motikiar, 
the  present  boundary  of  Sjfrt  and  Barea,  ku 
which  Captain  Beechey  (p.  210)  mentions  s  le- 
markable  table-hill  called  Jebei- Allah,  which  Kss 
veiy  likely  as  good  claims  (however  feeble  they  n»y 
be)  to  be  considered  one  of  the  so-called  Altars,  ss 
any  other  hill  or  mound  seen  or  imaged  by  tbe 
ancients.  A  diacusraon  of  the  historical  value  U 
the  legend  of  the  Philaeni  is  snperfiuoos:  besides 
obvious  weak  points,  it  has  all  the  character  of  > 
story  invented  to  account  for  some  stiikiiig  object, 
such  as  tttmuli ;  and  the  singular  ^tKaaov  is 
Polybiua  deserves  notice.  (Beechey,  Proeeedag' 
of  the  Expedition  to  explore  Ike  N.  Coatt  of 
Africa,  cliap.  vi.;  Berth,  Wandenmgen,  it.  pp- 
.344,  foil.)  .  [P.  &] 

ARAE  SESTIA'NAE  (Sinm'ou  B«/u>i  ii/w), 
three  altan  erected  in  honour  of  Aogustss  aai 
promontory  near  the  MW.  extremity  of  Spue 
PUny  (iv.  20.  s.  34)  and  Ptolemy  (iL  6.  §3)  pl«a 
the  headhmd  a  little  N.  of  Nerium  Pr.  (C.  >u>i»- 
terre),  which  would  correspand  to  C.  Villmo;  MtU 
(iii.  1.  §  9)  carries  it  further  eastward;  tbe  fomff 
is  the  more  probable  positioo.  [P.  S.] 

ARAETHY'UEA  (^'AfaiBvpia),  the  ancient  cipi- 
tal  of  PhUosia,  is  said  by  Pansanias  to  have  been 
originally  named  Arantia  ("ApaJT-Io),  after  Aras,  its 
founder,  and  to  have  been  called  Araethyrea  tUf  * 
daughter  of  Aras  of  this  name.  The  name  of  its 
founder  was  retained  in  the  time,  of  Pausaniu  in  >Iie 
hill  Arantinus,  on  which  it  stood.  Homer  nwrtioiB 
Araethyrea.  (Horn. /t  iL  57 1 ;  Strah.  viil  p.  383 ; 
Pans.  iL  12.  §1 4,  S.)    We  Icam  fhan  Stiabo  {L  c) 
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fat  its  idialiitmta  qnitted  AiaetbjTOL,  and  founded 
rubs,  It  tiie  distance  of  30  stadia  frnn  the  former 
bm.  Hcnoe  the  atatenwnt  i^  the  grammariana, 
thtt  Anethjrea  and  Aiantia  were  both  ancient 
lame  if  Phihis.  (Steph.  B.  t.  vr.  *Aiobf ,  'Apcw- 
Tu;  SdioL  ad  ApoO.  Rkod.  L  llj.)  Kose  aap- 
poia  die  rains  on  Mt  Pol^engo  to  be  those  of 
AneJijita.  Leake  bad  emneooslj  supposed  them 
t«  be  the  mins  of  Phlios.  (Ross,  Reiten  im  Peh- 
fXKt,  ToL  i.  p.  27,  set].;  Leake,  Morta,  ToL  iiL 
f,  S39,  leq.)     [Phuus.] 

ATUGCSj  ABAGON,  ABKHABON  ('AyoTOi, 
Atrfir,  'A/J^oCar:  Aragm,  or  ^roi),  a  river  of 
Ibera,  is  Asia,  flowing  fiom  the  Caucasus  into  the 
Cjnis.  It  is  the  aolj  tributary  uf  the  Cjrrua  in 
Iboii,  which  Straho  menticiiis  by  name.  (Strab. 
s.  f.  500,  when  the  USS.  have  'Aparfuya,  'A^a- 
Y^M,  and  'A^^ofiwva.) 

The  same  fiver  is  eridentlj  meant  a  little  further 

m,  when  Stnfco,  in  describing  the  four  mountain 

psasiato  Iberia,  aayn  that  that  on  the  N.  from  the 

umttrj  of  the  Nomades  is  a  difficult  ascent  of  tliree 

<hn'  jaaaej  (akog  the  7'erei);  after  which  the 

mil  peace  through  the  defile  of  the  rirer  Aragns,  a 

jouwT  of  four  days,  the  pass  being  closed  at  the 

li/nrcndbyaninipr^nablewalL    This  is  the  great 

taUnl  pass  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Caucaaiae,  or  Sar- 

mtiiaePTlae,  now  the  PauofDarieL  [Caucasub.] 

B<u  Stnbo  adds,  as  the  text  stands,  that  another 

cf  tit  bar  Iberian  passes,  namely,  the  one  leading 

hm  Aimenia,  by  upon   the  rivers  Cyrus  and 

Angos,  near  which,  before  thor  confluence,  stood 

(ni&l  cities  built  on  rocks,  at  a  distance  of  16 

stsdis  fna  each  other,  namely,  Harmozica  on  the 

Cjnu,  and  Senmara  on  the  other  river.     Through 

tiiis  {as  Ponpey  and  Canidius  entered  Iberia  (pp. 

MO,  JOl).    According  to  this  statement,  we  must 

»i  the  p«s  near  Mitieii,  S.  of  Tijlu;  but  it  is 

nfipeKd,  by  Gmeknid  and  others,  that  the  name 

Ai^  m  this  last  passage  is  an  error  (whether 

of  Stiabo  himg^f^  or  of  the  copyists),  and  that  the 

(■B  refand  to  is  very  roudi  further  westward, 

<*>  the  gnat  high  rood  trani  Erztroum,  through 

ATsra,  to  the  N.,  and  that  the  river  wrongly  called 

Anggs  is  the  small  stream  falling  into  the  Cyrus 

Kv  itiiabak,  where  the  ruined  castles  of  Borma 

^^  (cr  Arwtattiche)  and  Ttumar  are  thought  to 

(racTTe  the  names,  as  well  as  sitss,  of  Strabo's 

UuBozics  aad  Seumara.     (Reinegg,  Bachreib.  d. 

Cim.  vcl.  ii.  p.  89 ;    Klaproth,  Voyage  cm  Cauc. 

viiL  P.S18.)    The  river  spoken  of  is  supposed  to 

l«the  Pekms  of  DioD  Casaus  (zuvii.  2).  [P.  S.] 

ASAINUS  CAfdZrot),  a  small  place  m  Laconia, 

*  li»  western  ade  of  the  LjuxHiian  gulf,  containing 

tke  moomnent  of  Las,  who  founded  a  town  called 

las  after  turn.    BoUaye  pbues  Araintis  at  Agkirvt- 

•»  (Pios.  ni  24.  §  10 ;  Boblaye  iJecAercies,  &c 

^88;  (omp.  Leake,  Pe/opoanenoca,  p.  173.) 

AEAM.^I.    [Stria.] 

ABA-NDIS  CAjwJij,  PtoL  S.  5.  §6;  Ai»nni, 
ft.i«lp.4i6,  Geogr.  Rta.  iv.  43;  ArandiUni, 
•Til  iv.  22.  s.  35 :  prob.  Ourique),  a  stipendiary 
''"a  of  the  Celtici,  in  Lusitania,  on  the  mgb  road 
{"»  the  mouth  of  the  Anas  to  Ebora,  60  M.  P. 
*^  of  Osamoba.  Some  take  it  for  the  modem 
iirmta.  [P.  S.] 

AKASGAS  (4  'Afiyms  %  'hfiryas  opos),  a 
oraaiin  of  Inner  Libya,  placed  by  PtJcmy  imme- 
&Wj  S.  of  the  Equator,  in  47  J°  long.,  and  1°  35' 
A  1st,  in  a  part  of  Central  Africa,  now  entirely 
"iami.   (PtoL  iv.  6.  §  12.)  [P.  S.] 
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ABAFHEX.    [Attica.] 

ARAB,  or  A'BABIS  i'Apy/Apapis:  SaSiu),  a 
river  of  Gallia,  which  rises  in  the  high  land,  con- 
nected with  the  Votget  (Vosegns),  which  lies 
between  E'pmal  and  Plombiirt*,  in  the  modem 
department  of  Voeges.  The  Same  has  a  general 
south  course  past  Chalotu  tur  Saone,  to  its  Junction 
with  the  Bhone  at  Lugdnnum  (Lyon).  Its  length 
is  estimated  at  about  300  miles.  The  current  in 
the  middle  and  lower  part  is  very  slow.  (Caes. 
B.  a.  i.  12.)  It  is  joined  on  the  left  bank  at  Verdun 
tor  Saone,  by  the  Dabis  or  Aldnasdubis  (_Doub»). 
Strabo  (p.  186)  makes  both  the  Aiar  and  the  Dubis 
rise  in  the  Alps,  but  he  does  not  mean  the  High 
Alps,  as  appears  from  his  description,  for  he  makes 
the  Seine  rise  in  the  same  mountains  as  the  Sa$ne. 
Vlbius  Sequester  (Arar  Germaniae)  makes  the  Arar 
rise  in  the  Votget.  In  Caesar's  time,  the  Arar  from 
Lgoit,  at  least  to  the  confluence  of  the  Doubt,  was 
the  lx>undary  between  the  Sequani  on  the  east,  and 
the  Aedui  on  tlie  west;  and  the  right  to  the  river 
tolls  (tttrruyatit  riKr),  Strab.  p.  192)  was  disputed 
between  them.  The  navigation  of  the  &i^ne  was 
connected  with  that  of  the  iSeme  by  a  portage,  and 
this  was  one  line  of  commercial  communication 
between  Britain  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhone, 
(Strab.  p.  189.)  It  v>'as  a  design  of  L.  Vetus,  who 
commaiided  in  Germania  in  the  time  of  Nero,  to 
unite  the  Arar  and  the  Mosella  (ifoasi),  by  a  canal 
(Tacit  Asm.  xiii.  53);  and  thus  to  effect  a  com- 
munication between  the  Shone  and  the  Khme. 

The  hirger  rivers  of  France  retain  their  Gallic 
names.  The  /Saone  is  an  exception,  but  its  true 
Gallic  name  appears  to  be  Saucona.  (Amm.  Marc 
XV.  11.)  [G.L.] 

ABABAT.    [Abmknia.] 

ABARL'S  (^AJ>ap6s:  perhaps  the  AbUd),  a  river 
of  European  Scythia  (aft.  in  Dacia),  flowing  froir 
the  N.  into  the  Ister.     (Herod,  iv.  48.)     [P.  S.] 

ARATISPI,  a  town  of  Hispania  Bnetica,  nea. 
Cauche  el  viejo,  5  leagues  from  Malaga,  (inscr. 
op.  Florez,  xii.  p.  295.)  [P.  S.] 

ABAURIS  ^Apaiptos:  JlSrauU).  The  name 
'Paipofts  in  Strabo  (p.  182)  is  a  false  transcript  for 
'Apavpis.  Strabo  describe  the  river  as  flowing 
from  the  C^venncs  (Kc'/u/'<''o>').  Mela  also  (ii.  5) 
nuikes  it  flow  from  the  C^vennes,  which  he  calls 
Gcbennae,  and  enter  the  sea  near  Agatha,  Agde. 
The  river  is  therefore  the  H^ranlt  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  department  of  H^nlt,  Vibius  Se- 
quester (ed.  Oberlin)  speaks  of  a  river  Cyrta,  which 
enters  the  sea  near  Agatha.  This  must  be  the 
H^rault;  and  the  name  Cyrta  may  be  Greek,  and 
have  been  given  by  the  Massaliots,  the  Greek  colo- 
nizers of  Agatha. 

There  was  a  town  Aranra,  also  called  Ccsero,  on 
this  river,  which  is  identified  with  a  place  called 
S.  Tiberi.  [G.  L.] 

ARAUSIO  ('Apaufffoji':  Orange),  a  town  in  the 
territory  of  the  Cavares  or  Cavari  (Strab.  p.  185), 
north  of  Arelate  (^Arlet),  on  the  road  fiom  Arelate  to 
Vienna  (Cienne),  and  near  the  east  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  on  a  stream  which  flows  into  the  Rhone. 
Orange  is  in  the  department  of  Vaucluse.  It  ap- 
pears firom  Meb  (ii.  S),  who  calls  it  "  Sccimda- 
norum  Arausio,"  to  have  been  made  a  Roman  colony, 
and  Pliny  (iii,  4),  who  has  the  same  expression, 
calls  it  a  colonia.  The  name  Sccundani  denotes 
some  soldiers  or  cohorts  of  the  Secunda  legio,  which 
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ire  most  snppoee  to  have  been  aettkd  here.    A 
medal  of  Goltzius,  if  genuine,  confinns  this. 

Orange  contains  a  great  namber  of  Boman  re- 
mains. Near  the  town  is  a  triumphal  arch,  about 
60  feet  hij;h,  with  three  archways,  of  which  the 
central  arch  is  larger  than  the  other  two.  On  one 
of  the  attics  the  name  "  Mario  "  still  exists,  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  arch  was 
erected  in  bonour  of  C.  >brias,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Tentones  at  Aiz.  [Aquae  Sextiae.]  Bat  this 
arch  probably  belongs  to  a  later  period  than  the  age 
of  Marius,  The  amphitheatre,  of  which  some  re- 
mains existed  till  recently,  has  entirely  disappeared, 
the  stones  having  been  carried  off  for  building.  At 
Vaison,  a  few  miles  from  Orange,  there  are  some 
remains  of  the  ancient  aqueduct.  [G.  L.] 

ARAVI,  a  people  of  Lusitania,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Norba  Caesarea,  mentioned  in  the  inscription 
on  the  bridge  cf  Alcantara.  (Grater,  p.  1 62 ;  Florez, 
xiii.  p.  128.)  [P.  S.] 

ARAVISCI  OApaSfffiroi,  Ptol.  U.  16.  §  3;  Eva- 
visci,  Plin.  iii.  25.  s.  28),  a  people  of  Pannonia,  in- 
habiting the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  whose  lan- 
guage and  customs  were  the  same  as  the  Osi,  a 
German  people.  But  it  was  uncertain  whether  the 
Ararisci  had  emigrated  into  Pannonia  from  the  Osi, 
or  the  Oa  had  passed  over  into  Germany  from  the 
Aravisci.     (Tac.  Germ.  28.) 

ARAXA(  'Apofo :  Eth.  'Apaf «(ff ), »  aty  of Lyda, 
according  to  Alexander  Polyhistor,  in  the  second 
book  of  his  Lysiaca.  (Steph.  ».  e.  'A()o{<i.)  Ptolemy 
pbces  it  near  Sidyma.  A  rare  coin,  with  the  epi- 
graph ATKIQN  APA.,  is  attributed  to  this  place 
by  Sestini.  [G.  L.] 

ARAXATES,  a  river  in  Sogdiana.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xxiii.  6.)    [Jaxartes.] 

ARAXES  ('A/Ki{))t).  1.  {Erculch,  Rakhn,  Anu, 
Hat),  a  large  river  of  Armenia,  which  takes  its  rise 
from  a  number  of  sources  in  Mt.  Abus  (£(»  Gdl) 
(Steph.  B.  t.v.;  Strab.  p.  631;  Plin.  vi.  10;  Ptol. 
T.  13.  §§  3,  6,  9),  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  space 
between  the  E.  and  W.  branches  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  general  coarse  may  be  described  as  E.,  then 
S£.,  and  after  flowing  in  a  N£.  direction,  it  re- 
(umes  its  SE.  course,  and  after  its  junction  with 
the  Cyrus  (^ur),  discharges  itself  into  the  Cas- 
pian SeiL  (Col.  Monteith,  in  London  Geog.  Joum. 
vol.  iii.,  with  accompanying  Map.)  Of  its  nume- 
rous tributaries,  Plmy  (/.  c)  only  mentions  one, 
the  Musus  (Mwti).  The  ancient  geography  of 
this  river  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  Hero- 
dotus (i.  202,  iv.  40)  describes  the  Araxes  as  flaw- 
ing E.  from  the  country  of  the  Matieni;  as  it 
approached  the  Caspian,  it  divided  into  40  channels, 
only  one  of  which  made  its  way  clear  to  the  lake, 
the  rest  were  choked  up,  and  formed  swamjps.  If 
this  statement  be  compared  with  that  of  Strabo 
(_l.  c),  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  Araxes 
of  Herodotus  most  be  identified  with  the  river  of 
Armenia.  If  this. supposition  does  not  remove  all 
difficulties,  which  it  does  nut,  we  must  remember 
that  Herodotus  was  generally  unacquainted  with 
tlie  countries  bordering  on  the  Caspian.  (Fur  a  full 
discussion  on  this  question,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Tzchacke, «»  Pomp,  if  da,  iii.  5.  §  5,  and  Mem. 
de  I  Acad,  da  Intcript.  vol.  xzxvi.  pp.  69,  seq  ) 
latter  {Erdktmde,  vol.  x.  p.  389)  identifles  the 
Phasis  of  Xenophon  (^Anub.  iv.  6.  §  4 ;  comp.  Kin- 
neir,  Travelt  in  Armenia,  p.  489)  with  the  Araxes; 
on  tlie  other  band,  the  Araxes  of  the  same  author 
(_AmU>.  i.  4.  §  19)  is  held  to  be  the  Khobar,  an 
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affluent  of  the  Euphrates.  The  description  of  Ok 
coarse  of  the  Araxes  in  Pump.  Mela  (ilL  5)  bs 
mach  picturesque  merit,  and  in  the  main  agrees  vitli 
the  accounts  of  modem  travellers.  The  "  pcnitm 
indignatns  Aiazes"  of  Vii^gil  (_Aat.  viu.  738; 
comp.  "  Patiens  Latii  jam  pontis  Araxes  *  of  Sl>- 
tius,  SUv.  i.  4.  §  79)  nowendnres  four  bridges;  sud 
the  ruined  remains  of  others  are  still  ibond  on  iu 
banks.  The  fall  in  the  river  of  not  mm  thso 
six  feet  high,  which  occurs  at  the  great  beak  ii 
the  mountain  cham,  about  40  miles  beknr  i>^/a 
{Ere*par  or  AraAar),  most  be  the  same  as  tbf 
cataract  to  which  Strabo  (I.  c)  alludes,  thoogli  tbe 
ancient  author  assigns  to  it  so  mnch  larger  pro- 
portions. Strabo  (2.  c),  in  accordance  with  Ux 
national  custom  of  referring  foreign  names  to  a 
Greek  origin,  connects  the  word  Anxes  with  o^ni, 
and  adds  that  the  Peneus  was  once  called  Araxes, 
on  account  of  its  having  separated  Ossa  Iran  Olnn- 
pns  at  the  gorge  of  Tempe.  The  remark  m  itsdf 
is  of  no  importance;  but  it  is  carious  to  observe  tk 
various  rivers  and  places  in  remote  oountries  whidi 
bore  this  name  Besides  the  one  in  Mesopobunia 
already  mentioned,  we  read  of  another  Araxes,  whicl 
flowed  through  mountainoas  Persia,  and  entecai  the 
lake  of  Bakhtegan.    (See  below.) 

Like  the  Celtic  Avon,  Araxes  was  probably  ji 
appellative  name.  According  to  Rennel  {Geog.  Bi- 
rod.  p.  205)  the  Araxes  is  the  Jaxartes;  the  Jasirta 
and  Oxus  (Sirr  and  Jihon)  are  C(»ifounded  togrtlw, 
and  the  particulars  which  refer  to  both  riversareap- 
plied  to  one.  The  account  Herodotus  gives  of  itsoi- 
gin  and  course  has  served  to  identify  it  irith  the  Ar- 
menian river.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  Vtlgt 
orJilM.  M.  deGuignes  holds  that  the  Araxes  of  ll» 
4th  book  is  indisputably  the  Armenian  Araxes,  kt 
distinguishes  it  from  the  one  mentioned  in  the  lit 
book.  M.  de  la  Nanze  argues  in  favour  of  the  licv 
advocated  here.  Full  particulars  as  to  all  the 
rivers  bearing  this  name  will  be  found  in  D'AnriDf. 
ifeTn,  de  VAcad.  dee  ImeripL  vol.  xzxvL  p  79; 
St.  Martin,  Mhn.  snr  [Armenie,  vol.  L  p  38; 
Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat.  vol.  I  pp.  9,  96,  210, 
219.  [E.B.J.] 

S.  A  river  of  Persia,  which  rises  in  the  moantains 
of  the  Uxii,  and  flows  E.  in  the  L.  Bakhtegan  (the 
Salt  Lake).  Its  present  name  is  Kim-Firit  (He 
Bode,  Lurittan,  ^.,  vol.  i.  p.  75),  or  Bendamr. 
[Cybvb.]  (Strab.  xv.  p.  729;  Cuit.  r.  4;  comp. 
Morier,  Tracelt  in  Persia,  vol.  i,  p.  124.) 

3.  A  river  in  Eastern  Scythia,  in  the  conntrr  rf 
the  Massagetae,  another  name  for  the  Juailis. 
(Strab.  xi.  p.  512.)  4.  The  Araxes  of  Xmoi*"" 
(Anab.  i.  4.  §  19)  is  probably  the  Chaboras  (A'ia- 
biir)  of  other  writers.  [Vj 

ARAXUS.     [AcHAiA,  p.  13,  b.] 

ARBA  (Arbe),  an  island  off  the  coast  of  IIIjtu. 
(Plin.  in.  21.  §  23.)  Ptolemy  (U.  16  [17].  §  13) 
calls  Arba  and  Collentum  two  towns  n>  the  isbixl 
of  Scardona.  He  appears  to  have  confounded  ih? 
island  of  Arba  with  the  small  island  to  tlie  anth, 
now  called  Scardo,  Scarda  at  Scordo.  (FoAigef. 
vol.  iii.  p.  845.) 

ARBACA  ('ApSAco),  a  town  of  Arachosiarf  un- 
certain site.     (Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6;  Ptol-  ri.  20. 

A'RBACE  fApeio; :  Eth.  'Apffcocolbs),  a  o^  of 
Hispania  Tarraconcnsis,  in  Celtiberia,  according  to 
Juba  (Steph.  B.  e.r.);  probably,  from  the  nfflie, 
belonging  to  the  Arevaci.  [P-  S-J 

ARBALO,  a  pUoe  in  Germany,  where  Dmsm 
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fiiged  a  lictorr,  bat  its  position  b  qoite  nncertain. 
(Pljiu  xi.  18;  Ckert,  toL  iii.  pt.  L  p.  434.) 

ABBEJA,  ocean)  in  the  NotUia  Dignitatam, 
Jiiat  iat  name  it  cviDcides  with  Ir^  in  Comber- 
kod ;  tat  those  who  \»j  mnch  stress  on  the  n^atire 
erifaiee  of  tin  absence  of  Soman  remuns  at  /reijr 
yn&x  Morabf  in  the  same  coantj.  Now^  the  -by 
b  nch  of  these  wonis  is  Danish ;  and  Arbtja  is 
mc  of  the  {bnns,  vUch  hare  been  qaoted  in  favoar 
of  the  doctrine  of  Danish  Settlaaentt  m  Great 
3rtteBi,  anterior  to  the  Saxoo  in^'aaioo,  held  by  more 
tlim  one  oonipetent  inrestigatw.  [&  G.  LJ 

ABBEXA.  1.  (ri  'A;i*iiXo:  £A.  'Ap«i(AiTOi, 
S(nb.xi  p.  737;  Died,  zvit  53;  Arrian,  Anab.  iii. 
8,  IS;  Cut.  ir.  9;  Aaan.  Marc  zxiiL  6),  a  town  of 
<»teiiiAi)ialieiie,oneaf  the  provinces  of  Assjiia,  be- 
!««s  the  Ljcos  (the  greater  Zoi)  and  the  Capros 
(tht  later  ZMi).  Its  present  name  is  Ariil  (Nie- 
Uir,  Vof'  Td.  iL  p.  277).  Strabo  states  that  it 
vas  ig  Atoria,  and  belonged  to  Babylonia;  which  is 
tncifnsnpposethattheLjcnswas  the  bonndar; 
ictnen  Babylonia  and  Assyria  Proper.  ArbeU  has 
Irai  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  hist  conflict  be- 
txEtn  Direius  and  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
kale,  hoBerer,  really  toot  place  near  the  village  of 
(•a^imeb  ("the  camel's  hoase,"  Strab.  zvii.  p. 
T37),  CO  the  banks  of  the  Bomodos,  a  tributary  of 
Ibe  LyciB,  aboat  20  miles  to  the  NW.  of  Arbela. 
(TlirlTjIl,  HitL  of  Greece,  vol.  vi.  p.  2 17.)  Dareins 
kg  bis  baggage  and  treasorvs  at  Arbela,  when  be 
ii^icaA  to  meet  Alexander.  [V.] 

i.  (KUat  Ib»  Ma'an),  a  village  in  Galilee,  in 

the  Deighboiirfaaod  of  which  were  certain  fortified 

emm.    This  Arbela  of  Galilee  was  probably  the 

BeU-ArM  of  the  prophet  Hosea  (x.  14).      The 

omns  m   fint   mentioned    in  connection  with 

to  nardi  of  Bacchides  into  Judaea ;   they  were 

tin  ocaped  by  many  fngitives,  and  tlie  Syrian 

niaal  encamped  at  ArbeU  long  enoogb  to  make 

Uadf  master  of  them.  (Joseph.  .<in(.  xii.  1 1 .  §  1  ■) 

Tbs  is  probably  the  same  event  as  that  recorded 

(1  Hjcc  ix.  2),  where  Bacchides  is  said  to  have 

KiMaeii  Messaloth  in  Arbela.     The  word  Messaloth 

(HarraXiSf),  pnbably  meaning  steps,  stories,  ter- 

>>«>■   Vben  Herod  the  Great  took  Sepphoris  these 

anma  nen  occnpied  by  a  band  of  robbers,  who 

•""initted  great  depredations  in  that  quarter,  and 

wo*  with  difficulty  exterminated  by  Herod.     After 

i^niof  the  robbers,  Herod  laid  siege  to  the  caverns ; 

l«  H  tieyime  situated  in  the  midst  of  steep  cliffs, 

Bnlaiij^  a  deep  valley  with  only  a  narrow  path 

!«»&?  to  the  entrance,  the  attack  was  very  difficult 

f  Btia  of  Kldieis  were  at  length  let  down  in  large 

™«^  iospended  by  chains  firom  above,  and  attacked 

tioee^bo  defended  the  entrance  with  fire  and  sword, 

w  liiif^  them  oat  with  long  hooks,  and  dashed 

wn  down  the  precipices.    (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  15. 

H  *,  5,  B.  J.  L  16.  §§  2 — I).    The  smne  caverns 

^  ifterwards  ^Rtified  by  Joeephus  himself  during 

«»  a«iin»Bd  in  Galilee  against  the  Romans;  in  one 

^  he  !5«»ks  of  them  as  the  caverns  of  Arbela 

'.  '■'<',§  37),  lod  in  another  as  the  caverns  near  the 

"»  rf  Gtiiiiesareth  {B.  J.  ii.  20.  §  6).     According 

tolke  Tihrad  Aibela  lay  between  Sepphoiis  and 

2?^    (IJ«btfoot,  Chorog.  Cent.  c.  85.)    For 

*»•  RWns  Ruhinaon  identifies  the  Arbela  of  Ga- 

Ske  nd  its  fertified  caverns  vrith  the  present  Kul'at 

'**J'«'oa,  and  the  adjacent  site  of  Mins,  now 

""•n  H  IrUd,  I  name  which  is  apparently  a  eor- 

">Vtm  of  frtfl,  the  Arabic  form  of  Arbek.     Thcfe 

■a»iiUr  iKisdas  were  first  roentiuned  by  Pococke 
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(ii.  p.  67),  who  describes  them  under  the  name  of 
Baitsida.  They  have  been  visited  and  described  by 
Irby  and  Mangles,  who  write  the  name  Erbed, 
{Trao.  p.  299.)  Bnrckhardt's  account  (Tror. 
p.  331)  agrees  remarkably  with  that  given  by  Jo> 
sephns.  He  describes  them  as  natural  caverns  in 
the  calcareous  rock,  with  artificial  passages  cat  in 
them,  and  fortified ;  the  whole  sfiurding  refuge  to 
about  six  hundred  men. 

There  was  another  Arbela,  a  large  village  in 
Gadara,  E.  of  the  Jordan  (Euseb.  et  Hieron.  Ono- 
matt.  $.  v.),  now  called  Irl^  or  £rbad  (Burkhardt, 
Tror.  pp.  268,  269;  Winer,  Beat  Wort  t.  c; 
Robinson,  Pafc»«tiie,voL  iiL  pp.  251, 279).  [E.BkJ.] 

ARBELI'TIS  ('ApSuArTii  x<ipa,  Ptol.  vi.  1.  §  2), 
the  district  around  Arbela,  which  Pliny  (vi.  13.  s. 
16)  calls  a  part  of  Adiabene.  In  Strabo  (xvi.  p. 
738)  the  district  around  Arbela  is  called  Abtacehx 
('A/>Tam)W|),  a  name  otherwise  quite  unknown, 
Scaliger  (ad  TUndL  ir.  I.  142)  connects  the  name 
with  the  Ebech  of  Scripture  (Gen.  x.  10),  and 
therefore  proposes  to  read  Aractene  CApoJmjWi); 
but  Erech  was  not  in  this  position;  and  we  onght 
probably  to  read  Abbelekg  in  Strabo.  (See  Grog- 
kurd's  Strabo,  vol.  iii.  p.  208.)  [V.] 

AKBITI  MONTES.     [Arabis.] 

ARBOCALA,  ARBUCALA.    [Albuceixa.] 

ABCA  ('Afwi),  'ApKoi,  Steph.  B.  *».;  Ptol.  v. 
15:  Area,  Plin.  v.  16:  £tit.  'Apxiuo!,  Arcenus:  Ar- 
kite,Gen.x.  17;  1  Chron.i.lS:  LXX  'Apovxiuos'), 
a  town  of  Phoenicia,  situated  between  Tripohs  and 
Antaradns,  at  the  NW.  foot  of  Libanus.  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  i.  6.  §  2 ;  Hieronym.  m  Gen.  x,  16)  It  ky 
a  parasang  man  the  sea  (Abnlf.  T(J).  Sgr.  p.  11), 
and  is  (^en  mentioned  by  the  Arabic  writers. 
(ilicbaelis,5;iicilii.  23;  Schultens,  VitaSaladmi.) 
It  became  famous  for  the  worship  paid  by  its  inha- 
bitants to  Aphrodite  or  Astarte.  (Hacrob.  Saitim. 
i.  21.)  After  the  Macedonian  conquest  a  temple 
was  erected  to  Alexander  the  Great.  The  emperor 
Alexander  Severuswas  bom  in  this  temple,  to  which 
his  parents  had  repaired  during  a  festiv^,  a.  d.  205. 
(Aurel.  Vict,  de  Caet.  xiiv.  1.)  In  consequence 
of  this  event  its  name  was  changed  to  Caesarea 
(Lamprid..i4faE.&r.).  It  was  fbrtilied  by  the  Arabs 
after  their  conquest  of  Syria.  In  A.  D.  1099  it  sus- 
tained a  long  siege  from  the  first  Crusaders  (Wilken, 
die  Kreua,  vol.  ii.  p.  259),  but  was  not  taken. 
Nor  was  it  captured  till  the  reign  of  Baldwin  L.second 
king  of  Jerasalcm,  by  William  Count  of  Sartanges. 
(Albert.  Aquens.  xi.  1 ;  Wilken,  ii.  p.  673.)  The 
Memlooks,  when  they  drove  the  Christians  out  of 
Syria,  destroyed  it.  Burkhardt  (Syria,  p.  162) 
fixes  the  site  at  a  hill  called  Tel-Aria,  4  miles  S. 
of  the  Nakr-El-Kebir  (Eleuthems).  (Comp.  Shaw, 
Obsenat  p.  270;  for  present  condition  see  BibUo- 
theca  Sacra  (American),  voL  v.  p.  15.)     [E.B.J.] 

ARCA'DIA  CApicoSlo;  'ApKiSes,  Steph.  B.  pro- 
bably Eth."),  a  city  of  Crete,  which  in  Uierocles  is 
placed  between  Lyctus  and  Cnoesus;  but  in  Kiepert's 
map  appears  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Didymd 
Kcilpoi.  It  disputed  the  claims  of  Mt.  Ida  to  be  the 
birthplace  of  Zeus.  The  Arcadians  were  first  allies 
of  Cno£su.s,  but  aflerward  joined  Lyctus.  (Pol.  iv. 
53.)  According  to  Theophrastus,  when  the  town 
fell  into  the  hands  of  enemies  the  springs  ceased  to 
flow;  when  recovered  by  the  inhabitants  they  re. 
snmed  their  course  (Senec  QiKUtt.  Nat.  iii.  2;  Plin. 
xxxi.  4).  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARCA'DIA  ("A/wcaJfa :  Elh.  'hpKis,  pi.  'ApitdSej, 
Arcao,  pi.  Arcades),  the  central  country  of  Felopoor 
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nesos,  was  bonnded  on  the  E.  by  Argolis,  on  the  N. 
b;  Achaia,  on  the  W.  bjr  EUs,  and  on  the  S.  hy 
Mewenia  and  Laconia.  Next  to  Laconia  it  was  the 
Wgcet  coontij  in  Peloponnesos ;  its  greatest  length 
was  about  50  miles,  its  breadth  Taried  firom  35  to 
41  miles,  and  its  area  was  about  1700  square  miles. 
It  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  bj  a  ring  of  moun- 
tains, forming  a  kind  of  natnral  wall,  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  the  other  Peloponnesian  states ;  and  it 
was  also  traversed,  in  its  interior,  by  rarious  ranges 
of  mountains  in  all  directions.  Arcadia  has  been 
aptly  called  the  Switzerhind  of  Greece. 

The  western  and  eastern  parts  of  Arcadia  differed 
considerably  in  their  physical  futures.  In  the 
western  region  the  mountains  were  wild,  high,  and 
bleak,  closdy  piled  npon  one  another,  and  possessing 
Tallies  of  small  extent  and  of  little  fertility.  The 
mountains  were  corered  with  forests  snd  abounded 
in  game ;  and  even  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (viii. 
23.  §  9),  not  only  wild  boais,  but  even  bears  were 
found  in  them.  It  was  drained  by  the  Alphcius 
and  its  tributary  streams.  This  part  of  Arcadia 
was  thinly  populated,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
reckoned  among  the  radcst  of  the  Greeks.  They 
obtained  their  subsistence  by  hunting,  and  the  rear- 
ing and  feeding  of  cattle. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  ibe  eastern  region  is  inter- 
sected by  mountains  of  lower  elevation,  between 
which  there  are  several  small  and  fertile  plains,  pro- 
ducing oom,  oil,  and  wine.  These  plains  are  so 
completely  Inclosed  by  moontiuns,  that  the  streams 
which  flow  into  them  from  the  mountains  only  find 
outlets  for  their  waters  by  natural  chasms  in  the 
rocks,  which  are  not  uncommon  in  limestone  moun- 
tains. Many  of  these  streams,  after  disappearing 
beneath  the  ground,  rise  again  after  a  greater  or 
less  inteiTaL  Those  chasms  in  the  moontains  were 
called  (ffxepa  by  the  Arcadians  (Strab.  p.  389), 
and  are  termed  katav6thra  by  the  modem  Greeks. 
(Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  55.)  In  these  plains, 
enclosed  by  mountains,  were  situated  almost  all  the 
chief  cities  of  Arcadia, — Tcgea,  Mantineu,  Orchome- 
nns,  Stymphalas,  and  Phcneus,  whose  territories 
extended  along  the  whole  eastern  frontier  of  Ar- 
cadia, from  the  borders  of  Laconia  to  those  of  Sicyon 
and  PcUene,  in  Achaia. 

Of  all  the  productions  of  Arcadia  tiie  best  known 
were  its  asses,  wliich  were  in  request  in  every  part  of 
Greece.  (Varr.  R.  S.  ii.  1.  §  14 ;  Plm.  viii.  43. 
s.  68;  Plant.  Attn.  ii.  2.  67  ;  Strab.  p.  388;  Pers. 
iii.  9,  "  'Arcadiae  pecuaria  rvdtrt  crodas.") 

The  principal  mountains  in  Arcadia  were :  on  the  N. 
Cyllcne,  in  the  NE.  comer  of  the  country,  the  highest 
]ximt  in  the  Peloponnesus  (7788  feet),  which  runs 
in  a  westerly  direction,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween Achaia  and  Elis,  and  was  known  under  the 
names  of  Grathis,  Aroanius,  and  Erymanthus.  On 
the  W.  Lampeia  and  Pholoe,  both  of  tliem  a  southern 
continuation  of  Krymanthus,  and  the  other  mountains 
separating  Arcadia  from  Elis,  bnt  the  names  of 
which  are  not  preserved.  On  the  £.  Lyrceius,  Ar- 
temisium,  Parttienium,  and  the  range  of  mountains 
separating  Arcadia  fixnn  Argolis,  and  connected  with 
the  northern  extremity  of  Taygetns.  In  the  S. 
Maenalns  and  Lycaeus.  Of  these  mountains  an  ac- 
count is  given  under  their  respective  names. 

The  chief  river  of  Arcadia,  which  is  also  the 
principal  river  of  the  Peloponnesus,  is  the  Alpbeins. 
It  rises  near  the  sontlicm  frontier,  flows  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  and  receives  many  tributaries. 
[Alpubius.]    Besides  those,  the  Srrx,  Eubotas, 
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and  EsiiBnrrs,  also  rise  in  Arcadia.  Of  the  mmf 
reus  small  lakes  on  the  eastern  firmtier  the  nnl  im- 
portant was  Stympbalus,  near  the  town  of  ilat 
name.     [SmcPHALDs.] 

The  Arcadians  regarded  themselves  as  the  imst 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece,  and  called  thoiMlra 
TfoaiXtivoi,  as  laying  claim  to  an  antiquity  hi;^ 
than  that  of  the  moon,  thongh  some  mcden  wirtn 
interpret  this  epithet  difierently,  (.^»1L  Bbod.  ir. 
264  ;  Lncian,  de  AitroL  c  26  ;  SchoL  adArulefk 
fi'ub.  397 ;  Heyne,  D«  Arcadibtu  bma  OKtiquioribai, 
in  Oputei^,  vol  ii.  pp.  333 — 355.)  They  iavd 
their  name  from  an  eponymous  ancestor  Areas,  tlie 
son  of  Zeus,  though  his  genealogy  is  given  di&Tmlr 
by  different  writers.  {Vict,  o/ Biogr.  tut.  Arau.) 
The  Greek  writers  call  them  indigenous  (ovroxM- 
r«t),  or  Pelasgiaiu,  and  PeUsgos  is  said  to  bn 
been  their  first  sovereign,  Herodotus  says  that  tin 
Arcadians  and  Cynurians  were  the  osUy  two  peopls 
in  Pelopoimesns  who  had  never  changed  Iber 
abodes ;  and  we  know  that  Arcadia  was  iabsbitid 
by  the  same  race  firom  the  earUest  times  of  vfaitii 
we  have  any  historical  recrads.  (Hemd.  riiL  73, 
and  i.  146,  'AfunSitt  ncAwryoi ;  Xen.  HtlL  n.  I. 
§  23;  Dem.  de  FaU.  Ltg.  §  261 ;  Pans.  riii.  1; 
Strab.  p.  338.)  Shut  up  within  their  moanuiis 
the  Arcadians  experienced  fewer  changes  tlnn  msk 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  They  are  rvptanAii 
as  a  people  simple  in  their  habits,  and  modeiale  in 
their  desires ;  and,  according  to  the  testiiiioa;r  <i 
their  conntryman  Polybius,  they  retained  dowi  to 
his  lime  a  high  reputation  among  the  Greeks  for 
hospitality,  kindness,  and  piety.  He  ascribes  tlnie 
excellencies  to  their  social  institutions,  and  espccisllr 
to  their  cultivation  of  music,  which  was  snppwl 
to  counteract  the  harshness  of  character  which  tliar 
rugged  country  had  a  tendency  to  produce ;  spd  b« 
attributes  the  savage  character  of  the  iidiabitsott 
of  Cynaetha  to  their  neglect  of  music.  (Pul-  •''•  2**. 
21.)  We  know  from  other  authorities  that  mnac 
formed  an  important  part  of  thdr  edncatioa;  "A 
they  were  celebrated  tbronghoat  antiquity  both  fer 
their  love  of  music  and  for  the  success  with  "bidi 
they  cultivated  it.  (Comp.  e.  g.  Virg.  Ed.^  3S.) 
The  lyre  is  siud  to  have  been  invented  in  thor 
country  by  Hennes.  The  syrinx,  also,  which  «» 
the  musical  instrument  of  shepherds,  was  the  in- 
vention of  Pan,  the  tntelaiy  god  of  Arcadia.  The 
sunplicity  of  the  Arcadian  character  was  exaggeniteJ 
by  Uie  Roman  poets  into  an  ideal  excell«xe ;  uu 
its  sliepherds  were  represented  as  li™g  in  »  ^*" 
of  umocence  and  virtue.  But  they  did  not  possws 
an  equal  reputation  for  intelligence,  as  is  shown  o,^ 
the  proverbial  expressions,  Arcadici  s«w«f  Arca- 
dicae  aura,  &c.:  a  blockhead  is  called  by  Joveiul 
(vii.  160)  Aroadicmjuvmu.  The  Arcadians  w<« 
a  strong  and  hardy  race  of  mountaineers ;  ""'''j 
the  Swiss  in  modem  Europe,  they  constantly  s"^ 
as  mercenaries.     (Athen.  L  p.  27  ;  Thuc  >ii.  5/-) 

The  religion  of  the  Arcadians  was  such  «»  ""P^ 
have  been  expected  from  a  nation  of  shephods  «•• 
huntsmen.  Hermes  was  originally  an  Arcadian  di- 
vinity, siud  to  have  been  Ixmi  on  Mt.  Cyll«*i ""' 
brought  up  on  Mt.  Acacesius ;  bnt  the  deity  "••"^ 
they  most  worshipped  was  his  son  Pan,  tiKP*** 
guardian  of  flocks  and  shepherds.  AnolhCT  sno''* 
Arcadian  divinity  was  Artemis,  who  presidw  o^ 
the  chase,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  oop"'''. 
a  different  goddess  from  Artemis,  the  ^"  ', 
Apollo,  though  the  two  were  afterwards  confbunm^ 
(,Dict.  of  Biog.  art.  Artemit.)    The  woniui'  " 
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Znu,  RramDed  Ljcaeas,  was  abo  veiy  ancient 
b  Anaulia,  and  was  celebnt«d  with  hnman  sacri- 
&n  not  down  to  tlie  Macedonian  period,  a  fact 
vhicfa  proTCS  tlut  the  Arcadians  still  retained  mach 
of  ticir  original  rnde  and  sarage  character,  notwith- 
ttauSBg  the  pnisea  of  their  conntrTinan  Poljbins. 
(Theofli.  f.  Porphyr.  de  Abttin.  ii.  27 ;  oomp. 
Pub.  riiL  38.  §  7.)  Despoena,  daughter  of  Po- 
Htiiin  and  Demeter,  was  likewise  worshipped  with 
gnat  eakmnitx  in  Arcadia.    (Pans.  viii.  37.) 

Of  the  history  of  the  Arcadians  little  requires  to 
k  said.  Paosanias  (viii.  1,  seq.)  gives  a  long  list 
cfihe  earij  Arcadian  kings,  respecting  whom  the 
rariara  in  such  matters  will  find  a  minute  accoont 
is  CXatoo.  (/ait.  HeU.  TOL  L  pp.  88 — 92.)  It 
ipfon  {ran  the  genealogy  of  these  icings  that  the 
Anxfians  were,  from  an  early  period,  divided  into 
snail  mdepoident  states.  Tlie  meet  ancient  divi- 
siB  ipfeats  to  liare  been  into  tiiree  separate  bodies. 
TUs  is  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  the  descendants 
cf  Aicat,  who  had  three  sons,  Aian,  Apheidas,  and 
£htai,  from  whom  sprang  the  difierent  Arcadian 
kii^  (Pans.  viiL  4)  ;  and  this  triple  dinsion  is  also 
tea  ia  the  geegnphical  distribntii»s  of  the  Arcs- 
Sm  into  Azanea,  Parrhasii,  and  Trapezuntii 
(Sttjik.  B. «.  n,  'Ajorlo.)  In  the  Trojan  war,  how- 
f^tt,  Htn  »  cnly  one  Arcadian  long  mentioned, 
A^ifow,  the  EOD  of  Ancaeus,  and  descendant  of 
Aptodss,  who  saikd  with  the  Arcadians  against 
Tnf,  in  60  sliipa,  which  had  been  snppUed  to  them 
br  Agamwnnon.  (Horn.  IL  u.  609.)  Previous 
t°  the  Trojan  war  various  Arcadian  colames  are 
aid  to  hare  been  sent  to  Italy.  Of  these  the  most 
ccUnted  wis  the  one  led  by  Evander,  who  settled 
is  tke  banks  of  the  Tiber,  at  the  spot  where  Home 
<*s  sAentards  built,  and  called  the  town  which  he 
boh  Pdbntinm,  after  the  Arcadian  place  of  this 
fat,  tram  which  lie  came.  [PAiXAirntm.]  That 
tbeie  .Arcadian  colonies  are  pure  fictions,  no  one 
irald  tUak  of  doohting  at  the  present  day ;  but  it 
1»  Inn  nggestcd  that  an  explanation  of  them  may 
yt  fcand  in  the  supposition  that  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ots  of  Latium  were  Pelasgians,  like  the  Arcadians, 
•ad  mar  thus  have  possessed  certain  traditions  in 
atmaa.    (Comp.  Niebuhr,  Sitt.  of  Some,  voL  L 

^«.) 

Oa  the  intasiaD  i^  PdopoDsesns  by  the  Dorians, 
tht  AR9&IIS,  protected  by  their  mountains,  main- 
land thdr  independence  (Herod.  iL  171 ;  Strab. 
^333);  but  the  Spartans,  when  their  power  be- 
owmore  fiilly  developed,  made  various  attempts 
to  iteda  doum^on  over  the  Arcadian  towns.     Ac- 
osiSiifrlj,  the  Arcadians  fbnght  on  tlie  nde  of  the 
^Itamm  in  their  wars  against  Sparta ;  and  tbcy 
*««d  their  sympathy  for  the  Messenians  by  re- 
fwriu);  them  into  their  coontiy,  and  p^'ing  them 
Iter  daoghten  in  marriage  at  the  close  <^  the  second 
Jt'wuisTi  war  (b.  c.  631),  and  by  putting  to  death 
^"'■ociates,  king  of  Orchomenns,  because  he  trea- 
^owxly  abaodiaed  the  Uessenians  at  the  battle 
•flhe  Tnwh.    (Died.  iv.  66  ;  PoL  iv.  33  ;  Pans, 
™-  ^  §  10,  «eq.)    Since  the  Arcadians  were  not 
""iW  iy  any  political  league,  and  rarely  acted  in 
"^mt,  till  the  fbondatioa  of  Uegalopolis  by  Epa- 
""Mdis,  in  B.C.  371,  their  history  down  to  this 
rerio4  is  the  Ustory  of  their  sepante  towns.     It  is 
"^  aramiy  to  mention  here  the  more  important 
"wts,  Rfiirnng,  for  details,  to  the  separate  articles 
™ir  the  namra  of  these  towns.     M  jst  of  the  Ar- 
<»totorwia  were  only  villages,  each  independent 
^  tla  other,  bat  on  the  eastern  frontier  there  were 
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some  ooosiderable  towns,  as  has  been  mentioned 
above.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  important  were 
Tegea  and  Mantineia,  on  the  borders  of  Laconia  and 
Argolis,  their  territtnies  consisting  of  the  phun  of 
TripolitaL 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  Spartans 
made  various  attempts  to  extend  their  dominion 
over  Arcadia.  The  whole  of  the  northern  territory 
of  Sparta  originally  belonged  to  Arcadia,  and  was 
inhabited  by  Arcadian  inhabitants.  The  districts 
of  Scirltis,  BeleminXtis,  HaleStis,  and  CaiyStis, 
were  at  one  time  part  of  Arcadia,  but  had  been 
conquered  and  annexed  to  Sparta  before  B.  a  600. 
(Grote,  But  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  588.)  The  Spar- 
tans, however,  met  with  a  formidable  resistance  from 
Tegea,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  struggle,  which 
ksted  for  several  centuries,  and  in  the  course  of 
which  the  Spartans  had  been  frequently  defeated, 
that  Tegea  at  length  acknowledged  the  supremaqr 
of  Sparta,  about  b.  o.  560.  [Tkgea.]  From  this 
time  Tegm  and  the  other  Arcadian  towns  appear 
as  the  allies  of  Sparta,  and  obeyed  her  orders  as  to 
the  disposal  of  their  military  force ;  but  they  con- 
tinued to  nuuntain  their  independence,  and  never 
became  the  subjects  of  Sparta.  In  the  Persian 
wars,  the  Arcadians  ibn^ht  under  Sperta,  and  the 
T^eatana  appear  as  the  second  military  power  in  the 
Peioponnesus,  having  the  place  of  honour  on  the  left 
wing  of  the  idlied  army.  (Herod,  ix.  26.)  Between 
the  battle  of  Plataea  and  the  banning  of  the  third 
Messenian  war  («.  e.  between  B.C  479  and  464),  the 
Arcadians  were  again  at  war  with  Sparta.  Of  this 
war  we  have  no  details,  and  we  only  know  that  the 
Spartans  gained  two  great  victories,  one  over  the 
Tegeates  and  Atgires  at  Tegea,  and  another  over 
all  the  Arcadians,  with  the  exception  of  the  Man- 
tineians,  at  Dipaea  ( jy  AiwaeOo'ii')  in  the  Maenalian 
territory.  (Herod,  ix.  34i  Pans.  iii.  11.  §  7.)  In 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  all  the  Arcadian  towns  re- 
mained faithful  to  Sparta,  with  the  exception  of 
Mantineia;  bnt  this  city,  which  was  at  the  head  of 
the  democratical  interest  in  Arcadia,  foimed  an 
alliance  with  Argos,  and  Athens,  and  Elis,  in  B.  c 
421,  and  declared  war  against  Sparta.  The  Han- 
tineians,  however,  were  defeated,  and  compelled  to 
renew  their  alliance  with  Sparta,  b.c.  417.  (Thuc 
V.  29,  seq.,  66,  seq.,  81.)  Some  years  afterwards, 
the  Spartans,  jealous  of  the  power  of  Mantineia, 
razed  the  walUi  of  the  city,  and  distributed  the  in- 
habitants among  the  four  or  five  villages,  of  which 
they  had  originally  consisted,  B.  c.  385.  (Xen. 
fea,T.2.  §§1— 6;Diod.xv.  19.)  [Mantinbia.] 
The  defeat  in  the  Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
by  Epaminondas  and  the  Thebans  (b.  c.  37 IX 
destroyed  the  Spartan  supiemacy  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  restored  the  independence  of  the  Arcadian 
towns.  This  victory  was  ibllowed  immediately  by 
the  restoration  of  Irlantineia,  and  later  in  the  same 
year  by  the  fonnation  of  a  political  confederation  in 
Arcadia.  The  person  who  took  the  most  active 
part  in  efiecting  this  nnion,  was  a  native  of  Man- 
tineia, named  Lycomedes,  and  his  project  was 
warmly  seconded  by  Epaminondas  and  the  Boeotian 
chiefs.  The  plan  was  opposed  by  the  aristocratical 
parties  at  Orchomenns,  Tegea,  and  other  Arcadian 
towns,  bnt  it  recraved  the  cordial  approbation  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Arcadian  people.  They  resolved 
to  found  a  new  city,  which  was  to  be  the  seat  of 
Uie  new  government,  and  to  be  called  Megalopolis, 
or  the  Great  City.  The  foundations  of  the  city 
were  immediately  laid,  and  its  popuhition  was  drawa 
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from  about  40  petty  Arcadum  townships.  [Me- 
OALOPOLis.]  Of  the  COTstitution  of  the  new  con- 
federation we  hare  ver;  little  information.  We  only 
know  that  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  which 
used  to  meet  at  Megalopolis,  was  called  oi  Hipioi, 
or  the  "Ten  Thousand."  (Xen.  HtU.  vi.  5.  §  3, 
seq.,  vii.  I.  §38;  Pans.  viii.  27;  Diod.  xv.  59.) 
Tins  council  was  evidently  a  representative  assem- 
bly, and  was  not  composed  exclusively  of  Megalo- 
politans;  bat  when  and  how  often  it  was  assembled, 
and  whether  there  was  any  smaller  council  or  not, 
are  questions  which  cannot  be  answered.  (For 
details,  see  Thirlwoll,  Bitt.  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.88.) 
A  standing  army  was  also  formed,  called  Epariti 
('ErapiToi),  consisting  of  5000  men,  to  defend  the 
common  interests  of  the  confederation.  (Xen.  JlelL 
viL  4.  §  34,  vu.  5.  §  3;  Diod.  xt.  62,  67;  Hesych. 
«.  r.  i-wopiriToi.')  Supported  by  the  Tbebaos,  the 
Arcadians  were  able  to  reast  all  the  attempts  of 
the  Spartans  to  prevent  the  new  confederacy  from 
becoming  a  reality ;  but  they  sustained  one  signal 
defeat  from  the  Spartans  under  Archidamns,  in 
B.  c.  367,  in  what  is  called  the  "  Tearless  battle," 
althoDgh  the  statement  that  10,000  of  the  Arcadians 
and  their  ArgiVe  allies  were  slain,  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  man  on  the  Spartan  side,  is  evidently 
an  exaggeration.  (PluL  Age$.  33;  Diod.  xv.  72; 
Xen.  Bell  vii.  I.  §  28,  seq.)  In  B.  c.  365,  a  war 
broke  out  between  the  Arcadians  and  Eleans,  in 
which  the  former  were  not  only  successful,  but  took 
possession  of  Olympia,  and  gave  to  the  Pisatans  the 
presidency  of  the  Olympic  games  (364),  The 
members  of  the  Arcadian  government  appropriated 
a  portion  of  the  sacred  treasures  at  Olyrapia  to  pay 
their  trxwps;  but  this  proceeding  was  warmly  cen- 
sored by  the  tiantineians,  who  were,  for  some 
reason,  opposed  to  the  supreme  government  The 
bitter  was  supported  by.T^ea,  as  well  as  by  the 
Thebons,  and  the  Mantineians,  in  consequence,  were 
led  to  ally  themselves  with  their  ancient  enemies 
the  Sportans.  (Xen.  ^eitvii.  4;  Diod.  xv.  77, 
seq.)  Thus,  the  two  roost  powerful  cities  of  Arcadli 
were  again  arrayed  against  each  other,  and  the 
strength  of  the  new  confederation  was  destroyed 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  formed.  The  disturbed 
state  of  Arcadia  brought  Epaminondas  at  the  he:id 
of  a  Theban  army  into  Peloponnesus,  in  B.  c.  362 ; 
and  his  death  at  tlie  battle  of  Mantineia  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  peace  among  all  the  belligcreuLi, 
with  the  exception  of  Sparta.  In  the  subsequent 
disturbances  in  Greece,  we  hear  little  of  the  Ar- 
cadians; and  though  Megalopolis  continued  to  b« 
an  important  city,  the  political  confederation  lost  all 
real  power.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
we  find  many  of  the  Arcadian  cities  in  the  hands 
of  tyrants;  and  so  little  union  was  there  between 
the  cities,  that  some  of  them  joined  the  Achaean, 
and  others  the  Aetolian,  league.  Thus  Megalopolis 
was  united  to  the  Achaean  League,  whereas  Orcho- 
menus,  Tegea,  and  Mantineia,  were  members  of  the 
Aetolian.  (Pol.  ii.  44,  46.)  Subsequently,  the 
whole  of  Arcadia  was  annexed  to  the  Achaean 
League,  to  wbich  it  continued  to  belong  till  the 
dissolution  of  the  leagiv  by  the  Romans,  when 
Arcadia,  with  the  rest  of  tlie  Pelopomicsu.s,  became 
part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia.  [Aciiaia.] 
Like  many  of  the  <iher  countries  of  Greece,  Arcadia 
rapidly  declined  under  the  Roman  dominion.  Strabo 
describes  it  as  almost  deserted  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote;  and  of  all  its  ancient  cities  Tegea  was  the 
•nly  one  still  inhabited  in  bis  day.    (Sti^.  p.  388.) 


ARCADIA. 

For  our  knowledge  of  the  greater  part  of  the  cons' 
try  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  Paosaniss,  who  has 
devoted  one  of  his  books  to  a  description  of  ita  cities 
and  their  renuuns. 

The  following-  is  a  list  of  the  towns  of  Arcadia: 
1.  In  TegeaiU  (TrytoTit),  the  SE.  district,  Tk 
UEA,  with  the  dependent  places  Manthgrta,Plailatx, 
Garea,  Corgtheii. 

2.  In  Mantittice  (Morrtnit^),  the  district  K.  uf 
Tegeatis,  Maktineia,  with  the  dependent  plarrs, 
Maera,  Pelrosaca,  Phoezon,  Nettane,  Meiaxgtia, 
£lgmia. 

3.  In  Stt/mphalia  (Srv^oAia),  the  district  K. 
of  Mantinice,  SrYMPHALra,  Ouoyrtum,  Ai.s.1. 

4.  In  Mamalia  (MotvoAia),  to  called  firan  Mt. 
Moenalos  [IUekalvs],  the  district  &  and  W.  pf 
Mantinice,  and  W.  of  Tegeatis:  on  the  road  fmta 
Megalopolis  to  Tegea,  Lasocbia  ;  Ilaemonuu 
(AiVonoi),  probably  on  the  western  side  of  Wt. 
Tzimbanl  (Pans.  viii.  3.  §  3,  44.  §  I;  S«eph.  B. 
».  v.\  Leake,  Pelopojmesiaca,  p.  247);  ORESTiLk- 
siuM,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  road;  Aphrodinam 
(JA<t)poSiaior,  Pans.  viiL  44.  §2);  Atbexablh; 
Asea;  PAUJUmDM.  On  the  rood  firom  iietn- 
lopolis  to  Maenalus,  along  the  valley  of  the  Helissm, 
Peraelheit  (JltpaiBti?,  Paos.  viii.  3.  §  4,  27.  §  3, 
36.  §  7),  Lycoa,  Dipaea,  Sujiatia,  Makxalc^ 
N.  of  Maenalus,  Anemosa  and  Heussox.  Between 
Pallantium  and  Asea  Kutaea.  The  inhabitants  cf 
moot  of  these  towns  were  removed  to  Meoalofous, 
on  the  fotmdatioii  of  the  latter  city,  which  was 
situated  in  the  SW.  comer  of  Maenalia.  The  smme 
remark  applies  to  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  tbo 
towns  in  the  districts  Maleatis,  Cromitis,  Parrliasia, 
Cynuria,  Eutresia. 

5.  In  Maleatu  (HoAcStis),  a  district  S.  of  Mae- 
nalia, on  the  borders  of  Laconia.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  district,  and  of  Cromitis,  are  called  Aegjt&e 
by  Pausauias  (viii.  27.  §  4),  because  the  Lacedae- 
monian town  of  Aegys  originally  belonged  to  Arcadia. 
Malea;  Leuctba,  or  Leuctruk;  Pualaeseae; 
Scirionium  (SKipriiviof,  Pans.  viii.  27.  §  4),  of 
uncertain  dte. 

6.  In  CromitU  (Kf>w/itTit),  »  district  west  of 
Malentis,  en  the  Messenian  frontier:  Cbomi,  or 
Ckomxus;  Gatheae;  PhaedTiat(*atSpita,  Pau&. 
viii.  35.  §  1),  on  the  road  from  Megalopolis  to 
Camasium,  perhaps  on  the  height  above  AeoUkori. 
(Leake,  Peloponnetiaca,  p.  236.) 

7.  In  Parrhatia  (Jlaf^uai,  Thnc.  t.  33),  a 
district  on  the  Messenian  frontier,  N.  of  Croniitis 
and  Messenia,  occnpying  the  left  bank  of  the  plain 
of  the  Alpbeins:  Macarbae;  Daseab;  AcAcr- 
sit'M;  Ltcosura;  THOonA;  Bashos:  CyrsELjv: 
Bathos  ;  Trapezus  ;  AcotUium  and  Protris 
('AKdyrioK,  npoffcis),  both  of  uncertain  site.  (Pan*, 
viii.  27.  §  4.)  The  Pairhasii  (na^^dffiai)  are  men- 
tioned  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Arcadian 
tribes.  (Strab.  p.  388;  Steph.  B,  «,  v.  'A(ar(a.) 
During  the  Pektponnesian  war  the  Mantindans  bad 
extended  thiar  supremacy  over  the  Parrhasu,  but 
the  latter  were  restored  to  independence  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  B.C.  421.  (Thuc.  v.  33.)  [Has- 
TIXEIA.]  UiHner  mentions  a  town/'arrA4U>a,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Parrhasus,  son  of  Lycann. 
or  by  Peksgus,  son  of  Arcstor,  which  Leake  cen- 
Jeetures  to  be  the  same  as  Lycosnra.  (Ham.  //. 
ii.  608;  Plm,  ir.  10;  Stcpli.  B.  (.  v.  nuffiaala.) 
[Lycosura.]  The  Roman  poets  frequently  ua- 
the  adjectives  Parrhanu*  and  Parrhatu  as  equi- 
valent to  Arcadian.    (Virg.  Aak  viii.  344,  xi  31 ; 
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Or.  JM.  liiL  315.)  Thns  we  find  ParrkatideM 
mSae,  i  e.  Ursa  majcr  (Or.  Fatt.  iv.  577);  Par- 
riwia  (ka,  i  e.  Cannenta  (Or.  fast,  i.  618); 
iWnlanb  tirgo,  L  e.  Callisto.  (Or.  TritL  ii. 
19a) 

8.  bPkigaBee,W.  of  Panlusia  and  N.  of  Mes- 
sna,  PmcALlA. 

9.  In  Cgnria,  N.  of  Pfaigalice  and  Parrhasia: 
Lyaa  [sw  Ltooa]  ;  Theisoa  ;  Bkemthe  ; 
MiKteiK  ('Porrjai),  at  the  conflnence  of  the  Gor- 
trnrn  ud  Alpheina  (Pans.  viii.  28.  §  3);  Tmr- 
aAJXX;  Hrrsus;  Goktts  or  Gobttxa;  Ha- 
UTHi:  Buphagium;  Autreka. 

10.  In  Etitmia  (Eirpi)<rfa),  a  district  between 
JMasia  and  Mairolia,  inhabited  bjr  the  Eatresii 
(Xea.  BelL  tiL  1.  §  29.),  of  which  the  follow- 
i^  tarns  are  enmnerated  by  Pansanias  (viiL  27. 
§  3):  TrimUmi  (Tpuc6\tumi,  viii.  3.  §  4,  35. 
§  6);  Zoetamt  or  Zoetta  (ZolTtim  or  Zorrfo,  viii. 
3i.  §  6);  Clurma  (Xapuria,  viii  3.  §  4,  35.  §  5); 
PtiMmmi  (TlTaXiStpita);  Cnmumn  (KraCirov): 
Parmia  (Oap^ia,  viii.  35.  §  6).  In  Entreaia, 
l^  na  a  TiOage,  SdoM  (2icui>),  13  stadia  fixxn 
^^slopofis;  then  followed  in  order,  northwards, 
Chtnia,  Tricohni,  Zoetaam  or  Zoetta,  and  Paro- 
na;  bst  the  jnitiaD  of  the  other  places  is  doobt- 
M.  Stephanos  speaks  of  a  town  Euimii  (i.  V. 
Hrp^n),  and  Hesjchins  of  a  town  Entn  (*.  v. 
1^7?);  Int  in  Pansanias  the  name  is  adj  finind 
as  tlot  of  the  people. 

11.  In  Henmtu  ('Hpoioru),  the  district  in  the 
W.  oa  the  boidera  of  Elis,  Hskaka  and  Melak- 

11  hi  OrcioaKma  QOpxoittrta),  the  district 
X  cf  Euinsia  and  CjrniiTia,  and  E.  of  Hereatis ; 
OwwniEf  cs ;  A3nLCa  ;  Hethydkium  ;  Pha- 
LWTHux;  Theisoa;  Tecthis;  A'bfia<TU,Caato, 
ml  tHjotxa,  forming  a  Tripolis,  but  otherwise 
oifaKiTO.  (Pans.  TiiL  27.  §  4.)  This  Nonacris 
Ettit  at  be  coofounded  with  the  Nonacris  in  Pho- 
oatij,  whtre  the  Styx  rose. 

II  h  Capkgatit  (Ka^vSrit),  the  district  K.  and 
V.of  Orehanenia:  Caphtab  and  Ifari  (Noiroi),  on 
«»  rirer  Tngns.     (Pans,  yiii  23.  §§  2,  9.) 

14.  Id  PioHOtu  (*fr<aru),  the  district  N.  of 
Ci^ntis,  and  in  the  NE.  of  Arcadia,  on  the 
hwiairf  Achiia:  PBEITEtTS;  Ltcueia;  Cabtae; 
PnriLtcii;  XoxACKQ. 

11  In  Clabma  (KXtiropla),  the  district  W.  of 
'"''anatij:  Clettor;  Lusi;  FacS;  Seirae  ^'Sfipeu, 
Pub.  Tiil  23.  §  9 ;  nr.  Dekhmi,  Leake,  Pdopon- 
"wi,  f.  221),  on  the  frontiers  of  Psophidia; 
^onnn  (Anncdiruv),  Metohoa  (Mfo-Moa), 
Aoa'CNiifoi),  Onx  or  Haiiu  COfwf,  'AAoSr),  and 
rUniti  (esW{«),  all  on  the  river  Ladon. 
(Pub.  viii.  25.  §  2;  Leake,  Peloponnaiaca,  p. 

1«.  CnAEfKA,  with  a  small  territorr  N.  of 

CWtorii. 

17.  h  PiopUdia  (VtiptSia),  a  district  W.  of 
''l*«i»,on  the  frontiers  of  Elis:  PaoPBls,  with 

IB.  b  7'Upwia  (etXTiwIa),  the  district  S.  of 
t!»  pnoding,  ibo  oo  the  fivotiers  of  Elis:  Thel- 
'"*,  Bid  Oxce:wi  or  Okcab. 

Tkejite of  the  following  Arcadian  towns,  men- 
™<d  by  Stejjnnns  Byzantinos,  is  qnite  unknown : 
fSimte  fAAAim);  Anthana  CA»«rf«i);  Auhn 
'•J^y,  Dma  (A«p€o);  Diope  (AiAnj) ;  Elu 
fH^);  Epijn  C^pa);  Em  (JE-Ha);  Evgeia 
lWr«a);  ffyris  (Tirfo);  A«fe  (N«n);  NetUmia 
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(Nnrrarla);  Noitia  (Sorrla);  Oeeltalia  (OJxo- 
A/a);  i^^te  (IIiiAai);  Phorieia  (*opUux);  Thotae 
(e^vu);  Tkgraam  (dvpoibv). 


00ns  OF  ARCADIA. 

AKCATTOM.     [Arpincm.] 

AKCESINE.     [AifOROog.] 

ARCEUTHUS  ("AjxteuAw),  a  small  tributary  of 
the  Orontes  in  Syria,  fiowinf;  throngh  the  plain  of 
Antioch.    (Strab.  xvi.  p.  751 ;  HahU.  viii.  p.  84.) 

ATICHABIS  ("Apx"*").  »  "''"'  "f  Pontns,— or 
Anibis,  as  it  stands  in  the  text  of  Scylar  (p.  32), — 
appears  to  be  the  Arhava.  The  distance  fiom  the 
Archabis  to  the  Apsams  was  reckoned  50  stadia. 
The  Archabis  is  placed  between  the  Pysites  and  the 
Apsams.  [G.  L.] 

ABCHAEOTOLIS  ("ApxoufiroAiO,  «  city  of 
Colchis,  on  the  borders  of  Iberia,  in  a  very  strong 
position  on  a  rock  near  the  river  Phasis.  At  the 
time  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  it  was  the  capital  of 
the  Lazic  kingdom.  (Procop.  B.  Q.  iv.  13;  Agath. 
iii  5,  8,  17.)  [P.  S.] 

ARCHANDKO'POLlSCApX'W^wo  w<<X'i,Herod. 
ii. 97,98;  Steph.B.«.c.:  £(*. 'A/)x»»'po«'"^''1*)'. • 
dty  in  Lower  Egypt,  between  Nancratis  and  Sais, 
which  derived  its  name,  according  to  Herodotus,  from 
Archandros  of  This,  the  father-in-law  of  Danans. 
He  observes  that  Archandros  is  not  an  Egyptian 
appelktion.     [Andbofous]  [W.  B.  D.] 

ARCHELAIS  CApx**"**)-  ••  1°  Cappadocia, 
and  on  the  Halys,  as  Pliny  states  (vi.  3);  a  fotmda- 
tion  of  Archelans,  the  last  king  of  Cappadocia,  which 
the  emperor  Claudius  made  a  Colonia.  The  site  is 
assumed  to  be  Ak-terai  (Hamilton,  Retearchet,  vol. 
ii.  p.  230;  Lond,  Geog.  Joum.  vol.  viii.  p.  146);  but 
Ah-term  is  not  on  die  Halys,  as  Leake  supposes. 
At-$erai  is  in  38"  20'  M.  kt,  "in  an  open  and 
well-cnltivated  valley,  through  which  a  small  stream 
called  the  Beyaz-Su  flows  into  the  salt  lake  of  Koch- 
hisar."  Ak-»erai,  however,  agrees  very  well  with 
the  position  of  Archelais  as  laid  down  in  the  Itine- 
raries, and  Pliny  may  have  been  misled  in  snpposing 
the  stream  on  which  it  stood  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
Halys.  [G.L.] 

2.  A  village  built  by  Archelans,  son  of  Herod 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  zvii.  13.  §  1),  and  not  fiir  from  Pha- 
saelis  (xviii.  2.  §  2).  It  is  placed  by  the  Fentinger 
Tables  1 2  H.  P.  north  of  Jericha  (Behmd,  Palaeit. 
p.  576,  comp.  plate,  pt  421 .)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARCI,  a  dty  of  Hispanis  Baetica,  and  a  colony, 
is  identified  by  coins  and  inscriptions  with  the  ruins 
at  Arcot  on  the  Gvaudalete,  E.  of  Xeret.  (Florez, 
ix.p.90,  X.  p.48.)  [P-S.] 

ARCIDA'VA  (To*.  Peat.;  'A/rylJow,  Ptol.  iii. 
8.  §  9),  a  dt7  of  Dada,  on  the  intd  fiom  Vimina.- 
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cinin  to  TiTiscam,  probablj  near  Safka  or  Saiima, 
oa  the  river  Nero.  [P.  S.] 

AKCOBKl'GA  CkpKUptya,  PtoL  u.  6.  §98: 
Arcobrigenses,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.4:  ^rcot),  a  stipen- 
diary city  of  the  Celtiberi,  in  Hispania  Tairaconensis, 
between  Sef^ontia  and  Aquae  Bilbitanonun,  on  the 
hij;b  road  from  Emerita  to  Caesaraugnsta.  (/(m. 
Ant.  pp.  437,  438.)  [P.  S.] 

ARCONNE'SUS  QAfKinnian),  a  smaU  island  of 
Caria,  near  to  the  mainland,  and  sooth  of  Halicar- 
nasBos.  It  is  now  called  Orak  Ada.  When  Alex- 
ander besiq^ed  Halicamassns,  some  al  the  inhabitants 
fled  to  this  island.  (Arrian,  Atiab.  \.  23 ;  Strabo,  p. 
656;  Chart  oftht  Prom,  of  BaUcamaaiu,  fc,  in 
Beaufort's  JTarasKMita;  Hainilton,J8s»earc*«»,ii.34.) 

Strabo  (p.  643)  mentions  an  isluid,  Aspis,  between 
Teos  and  Lebedas,  and  he  adds  that  it  was  also 
called  Arconnesns.  Chandler,  who  saw  the  island 
from  the  mainland,  says  Uiat  it  is  called  Carabatk. 
Barbie  dn  Socage  (JraiulatioH  of  Chandltr't  Tra- 
tell,  i.  p.  422)  sajB  that  it  is  niled  in  the  charts 
SainU-Euphimie.  This  seams  to  be  the  island 
Uacris  of  lAvj  (xzxrii.  28),  for  he  describes  it  as 
opposite  to  the  pnxnontoiy  on  which  Mjonnesns  was 
situated.  Cramer  (^Atia  Minor,  yd.  i.  p.  355)  takes 
Macris  to  be  a  diSerent  island  from  Ai^is.    [G.  L.] 

ARDABDA,  ABDAUDA  QAfUgSa,  'A/iSaMB), 
signifying  the  cit^  of  the  ttven  godt,  was  tlie  name 
given  bjT  the  Alaoi  or  the  Tanri  to  the  city  rf 
ToaoooeiA  on  the  Taniic  Cbenooese.  (^Anon. 
PeripL  Pont.  Eux.  p.  5.)  [P.  S.] 

AHDANIS  or  ARDANIA  CApSwli  iit/w,  PtoL 
iv.  5.  §2;  Peripl.;  'ApSoWo,  Strab.  i.  p.  40,  cor- 
rupted into  'hfSturiitit,  zviL  p.  838 :  Bat-oi-MSItr'), 
a  low  pronKmtoiy,  with  a  roadstead,  en  the  N.  coast 
of  Africa,  in  that  part  of  Marmarica  which  belonged 
to  Cjrrene,  between  Petra  Magna  and  MeueUns  Por- 
tus;  at  the  point  where  the  coast  suddenly  falls  off 
to  the  S.  before  the  commascement  of  the  Catabath- 
mns  Magnus.  [P.  S.] 

A-RDEACA^)**.:  Eth.  'kpStinit,  Ardeas,  -ifis), 
a  very  ancient  city  of  Latium,  still  called  Ardea, 
situated  on  a  small  river  abont  4  miles  from  the  sea- 
coast,  and  24  miles  S.  of  Bune.  Pliny  ud  MeU 
reckon  it  among  the  maritime  dties  of  Latium: 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy  more  correctly  place  it  inland, 
bat  the  former  greatly  overstates  its  distance  fitnn 
the  sea  at  70  stadia.  (Plin.  in.  5.  s.  9 ;  Mela,  ii.  4 ; 
Strab.  T.  p.  232;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  61.)  All  ancient 
writers  agree  in  representing  it  as  a  city  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  in  very  early  times  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  powerful  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Its 
foundation  was  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  a  sen  of 
Ulysses  and  Circe  (Xenag.  ap.  Dion.  Hal.  i.  72; 
Steph.  B.  V.  'Aptia);  but  the  more  common  txadi- 
tioo,  followed  by  Viigil  as  well  as  by  Pliny  and  So- 
linos,  represented  it  as  founded  by  DanaS,  the 
mother  of  Perseus.  Both  accounts  may  be  consi- 
dered as  pointing  to  a  Pelasgic  origin;  and  Niebuhr 
regards  it  as  the  capital  or  chief  city  of  the  Pelas- 
gian  portion  of  the  Latin  nation,  and  oonsiders  the 
name  of  its  king  Turmu  as  connected  with  that  of 
the  TgrrhaUaiu.  (Vug.  Am.  viL  410;  Plin.  tc.; 
Solin.  2.  §  5;  Niebuhr,  vol  L  p.  44,  vol.  ii.  p.  21.) 
It  appears  in  the  legendary  history  of  Aeneas  as  the 
capital  of  the  Rutuli,  a  people  who  had  disappeared 
or  become  abeorbed  into  the  Latin  nation  before  the 
commencement  of  the  historical  period:  bat  their 
king  Tumns  is  represented  as  dependent  on  Latium, 
though  holding  a  separate  sovereignty.  The  tra- 
ditieo  mentiiaed  by  Livy  (zxi.  7),  that  the  Ardeans 
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had  lunted  with  the  Zacynthians  in  the  taaaUim 
of  Sagontom  in  Spain,  abo  paints  to  the  early  ponr 
and  pnepeiity  ascribed  to  the  city.  In  the  hisiaricsl 
period  Ardea  had  become  a  purely  Latin  city,  iid 
its  name  appears  among  the  thirty  which  consdnitel 
the  Latin  League.  (Dho.  HaL  t.  61.)  Aceonliiig 
to  the  received  history  of  Bome,  it  was  besiegal  by 
Tarquinius  Superbua,  and  it  was  daring  this  loiig- 
protracted  siege  that  the  events  orearred  which  lei 
to  the  e^iulsion  of  this  monarch.  (Lir.  L  57 — 60; 
Dioo.  HaL  iv.  64.)  But  thoggh  we  are  toU  that, 
in  conseqnoice  of  that  revohitiin,  a  trace  fat  U 
years  was  concluded,  and  Ardea  was  not  taken,  jet 
it  appears  immediately  afterwards  in  the  first  tnsty 
with  Cartilage,  as  one  of  the  cities  Umb  solfject  U> 
Rome.  (PoL  iii.  22.)  It  is  equally  lemarksHf 
that  though  the  Rianui  hiatorians  ^eak  in  lii)pi 
terras  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  it  than  a^pjei 
(Liv.  L  57),  it  seems  to  have  frnn  this  time  talk 
into  comparative  insignificance,  and  never  qipesrs  is 
history  as  taking  a  prominent  part  among  the  citia 
of  Tiatinm,  The  next  mention  we  find  «f  it  u  oi 
OGcasioo  <S  a  dispote  with  Aricia  for  poasaasieB  of  tie 
vacant  territoiy  cS  Coridi,  which  was  refccnd  by 
the  consent  of  the  two  cities  to  the  arbitratiao  of  tb 
Romans,  who  iniqoitonsly  pnooanced  the  diipstei 
Unds  to  belong  to  themselves.  (Lrv.  iiL  71,  72-) 
Notwithstanding  this  iiyuiy,  the  Ardeates  wen  iit- 
dooed  to  renew  their  frioidahip  and  alliance  with 
Bome:  and,  shortly  after,  their  dty  being  agitated 
by  internal  dissensions  between  the  nobka  and  ]jr- 
beians,  the  former  called  ia  the  assistance  of  6» 
Romans,  with  whose  aid  they  overcame  the  popular 
party  and  their  Vulscian  allies.  Bat  these  tnotiia 
and  the  ezpalsi<»a  of  a  large  namber  of  the  defesUd 
party  had  reduced  Ardea  to  a  low  oonditkn,  and  it 
was  content  to  receive  a  Boman  cdooj  for  its  po- 
tection  sgainst  the  Volscians,  b.  c.  442.  (liv.  iv. 
7,  9,  11;  Oiod.xii.  34.)  In  the  legendsiy  histoy 
of  Camillns  Ardea  pUys  an  important  pot :  it 
afforded  him  an  asylum  in  his  exile;  and  the  Aideatis 
are  represented  as  contributing  greatly  to  the  my 
apocryphal  victories  by  which  the  Romans  are  oii 
to  have  avenged  themselves  on  the  Gauls.  (Uv.  r. 
44,  48;  Pint.  CamiU.  23,  24.) 

From  this  time  Ardea  disappears  {r«n  histsfy  " 
an  independent  city;  and  no  nwation  cf  it  is  foni 
on  occasion  of  the  great  final  struggle  of  the  La>i>* 
against  Rome  in  B.  c.  340.  It  appears  to  hare  gn- 
dually  lapsed  into  the  condition  of  an  crdinaiy  "Cii^ 
uiaLatina,"  and  was  one  of  the  twelve  which  in  a.  c. 
209  dechwed  themselves  unable  to  bear  any  knf^ 
their  share  of  the  burthens  oast  on  them  by  the  Stool 
Punic  War.  (Liv.  ixvii  9.)  We  may  hence  pn- 
some  that  it  was  then  already  in  a  dccUniog  sta»; 
though  on  account  of  the  strength  of  its  positioo,>* 
find  it  selected  in  B.  c.  IBS  as  the  place  of  confiM- 
ment  of  Minins  Cerrinios,  one  of  tlie  diief  penos< 
implicated  in  the  Bacchanalian  mystoiei.  (Lir- 
zxxiz.  19.)  It  afterwards  saffered  severely,  >• 
common  with  the  other  cities  of  this  port  of  Latiain, 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Samnites  daring  the  aii 
wars  between  Marios  and  Snlla:  and  Stnbo  tpob 
of  it  in  his  time  as  a  poor  decayed  place.  Viif;* 
also  tells  OS  that  there  remained  of  Ardea  only  a 
great  name,  but  its  fortune  was  past  away.  (Strw 
v.  p.  232;  Virg.  .4ei».  viL  413;  SiL  ItsL  L  S91.) 
The  unhealthinees  of  its  sitnatiaD  and  neighlw'^- 
hood,  noticed  by  Strabo  and  various  other  vritn* 
(Strab.  p.  231;  Seneca,  Ep.  105;  Martial,  iv.  60V 
doubtless  ccnttQiated  to  its  decay:  and  Juvenal  tells 
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ss  tbt  in  bis  time  the  tame  elephants  belonging  to 
Ik  enpenc  wen  kept  in  the  territorj  of  Ardea  (zii. 
105):  a  prraf  that  it  mnst  htm  been  then,  as  at  the 
fttxst  itj,  in  gnat  part  nncoltiTated.  We  fold 
ontiiio  of  a  re&tribntion  of  its  "  ager  "  b;  Hadrian 
(lA  Coko.  p.  231),  which  wonld  indicate  an 
HtBsft  It  its  nrinl,  —  but  the  elhet  seema  to 
km  beoi  tmsseaasfol:  no  fnrther  mention  of  it 
oenn  in  hjator,  and  the  absence  of  afanoet  all  in- 
Kjij&iia  of  imperial  date  eon&ms  the  fiuA  that  it 
U  nnk  mto  insigniScance.  It  probably,  hoverer, 
■mr  maed  to  exist,  as  it  retained  its  name  nnaltered, 
lad  1 "  eaatElhm  Ardese  "  is  mentioned  early  in  the 
naiik  tgia, — pnbably,  like  the  modem  town,  oocn- 
(fiij;  the  ancient  atadeL  (Nibb7,ToL  L  p.  231.) 
Ibi  mdera  Tillage  of  ArAa  (a  poor  place  with 
idj  176  inhihitants,  and  a  gnat  castellated  man- 
wn  bdmgiog  to  the  Dnkes  of  Cesarini)  oeenpies 
tke  Incl  cnrfHe  of  a  hill  at  the  confinenoe  of  two 
DuTo*  nlejrs:  this,  which  evidently  constitated  the 
mdett  An  or  citadel,  is  j<Hned  by  a  narrow  neck  to 
•  Bidi  bnader  and  more  extensiTe  pbtean,  on  which 
■tud  the  indent  city.  Ko  vestiges  of  this  exist 
(thmgh  the  site  is  still  called  by  the  peasants  Ci- 
lik  VteeUa);  Wt  on  the  KE.,  when  it  is  again 
joed  to  the  table-land  beyond,  by  a  narrow  isthmus, 
B 1  nst  mamd  or  Aggvr,  extending  across  from 
niky  lo  nDey,  and  tianjsed  by  a  gateway  in  its 
eatn;  while  about  half  a  mile  farther  is  another 
n3tr  nMmd  of  equal  dimensioDs.  These  nimparts 
rat  pnlaUy  the  only  rc$;nlar  fiirtificationa  of  the 
at;  iudf;  the  predpitooa  banks  of  tnfo  rock  towards 
llie  nBcyi  on  each  side  needing  no  additional  de- 
face. The  citadel  was  fortified  on  the  side  towards 
die  dty  fay  a  doable  fosse  or  ditch,  hewn  in  the  rock, 
a  xfi  •>  by  maaaiTe  walla,  large  potions  of  which 
•n  itill  preaRTed,  as  well  as  of  those  which  crowned 
■koBtaftbeefiOitowmids  the  valleys.  Theyare 
Mt  ef  inegnlar  square  Mocks  of  tnfo:  bat  some 
ponooi  sfpar  to  hare  been  rebuilt  in  later  times. 
(Gdl,  Tof.  of  Jioae,  pf  97—100;  Nibby,  Om- 
<midiJiMia,TaLL  pp.  233 — 240.)  Thereexist 
*>  other  nmsins  of  any  importance :  nor  can  the 
■iB  be  traced  of  the  ancient  temples,  which  conti- 
ned  to  be  objects  of  veneration  to  th^Bomans  when 
Aides  bad  already  &llen  into  decay.  Among  these 
n^iarticnlady  mentions  a  tem]je  of  Jono,  which 
n>  idonwl  with  ancient  paintings  of  gnat  merit; 
fcr  Ike  aeration  of  which  the  painter  (a  Greek 
■tiet)  wn  ceoirded  with  the  inedom  of  the  city.* 
Ii  oAa  psaaage  he  speaks  of  paindngs  in  tem- 
fie^  at  Aries  (probably  diKrent  from  the  above), 
■iadi  «B*  bdkved  to  be  mora  ancient  than  the 
'•latioo  of  Borne.  (PHn.  xxxv.  3.  a.  6, 10.  s.  37.) 
Beadestbew  temples  m  the  dty  itself,  Strabo  tells 
n  tbt  then  was  in  the  neighboariiood  a  temple  of 
Vtss  ('A#sSiaur),  wfaocthe  Latins  aminally  as- 
""'ikj  for  a  gnat  festival  This  is  evidently  the 
^  amtioned  by  Pliny  and  Hela  in  a  manns'  that 
siald  hsfe  led  ns  to  snppoae  it  a  town  of  the  name 
^irBioDisnnt;  its  exact  site  is  nnknown,  but 
■'•ffean  to  hate  been  between  Ardea  and  Antinm, 
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*  CiBoen&ig  ti»  name  and  origin  of  the  painter, 
*Ui  are  written  in  the  ccnimon  editions  of  Pliny 

"  Uunis  Lodins  Elotaa  Aetolia  miondas,'' 
iir  wbid  Smg  woald  sabstitnte 

'  Pkatiiis  Marcos  Cleoetas  Alalia  exoriundns,'- 
■<•  tbe  nl  ZediiH,  in  Kosr.  ZMct.,  and  SiUig's  note 
« tke  paaiagc,  m  his  new  edition  of  Pliny.    Bnt 
bis  mnidttiiin  Alalia  is  scarcely  tenable. 


and  not  ttr  tnm  the  sea-coast    (Strab.  T.  p.  232 ; 
Plin.  Ui  5,  9 ;  Mefa^  ii.  4.) 

The  Via  Abdsatiha,  which  led  direct  fi<om 
Some  to  Ardea,  is  mentioned  in  the  Cmiotitm  Urbii 
(p  28,  ed.  Preller)  among  the  roads  which  issued 
from  the  gates  of  Borne,  as  well  as  by  Festns  (v, 
Setricilnit,  p.  282,  M. ;  Inscr.  op.  Omter,  p.  1189. 
12).  It  quitted  the  Vis  Appia  at  a  short  distance 
frnn  Bome,  and  passed  by  the  ferms  now  called 
Tor  Nanmcia,  Cixhignola,  and  Tor  tU  Nona  (so 
called  from  its  position  at  the  ninlli  mile  bom  Rome) 
to  the  Sol/arata,  1 5  &  miles  from  the  city :  a  spot 
when  then  is  a  pool  of  cold  snlphareous  water, 
partly  surrounded  by  a  rocky  ridge.  There  is  no 
donbt  that  this  is  Uie  source  mentioned  by  Vitra- 
vius  ('  Fons  in  Aideatino,'  viii.  3)  as  analogons  to 
the  Aijnae  Albnlse ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
it  is  the  site  also  of  the  Oracle  of  Fannns,  so  pictu- 
resquely described  by  Virgil  (Am.  vii.  81).  This 
has  beoi  transferred  by  many  writers  to  the  sooroe 
of  the  Albula,  but  the  locality  in  question  agrees 
much  better  with  the  description  in  Virgil,  though 
it  has  lost  much  of  its  gloomy  character,  since  ^e 
wood  has  been  cleared  away ;  and  then  is  no  reason 
why  Albunea  may  not  have  had  a  shrine  hen  as 
well  as  at  Tibur.  (See  Gell.  I  e.  p  102 ;  Nibby, 
vol  ii.  p  102.)  From  the  Solfarala  to  Ardea  the 
andent  mad  coincides  with  the  mndem  one :  at  the 
chorch  of  Sta  Procula,  4)  miles  from  Ardea,  it 
crosses  the  lUo  Torto,  probably  the  ancient  Numi- 
das.  [Nraicim.]  No  ancient  name  is  preserved 
for  the  stream  which  flows  by  Ardea  itself,  now 
called  the  Fo$io  delt  Incattro.  The  actual  dis- 
tance from  Bome  to  Ardea  by  this  road  is  nearly 
24  miles ;  it  is  erroneously  stated  by  Strabo  at  160 
stadia  (20  R  miles),  while  Entropios  (i.  8)  calls  it 
only  18  miles.  [E.  H.  B.] 

A'RDEA  ('A/i$ea),  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Persis,  S.W.  of  Persepolis.  (PtoL  xi.  4.  §  5 ;  Amm. 
Marc,  ixiii.  6.)  [V.] 

ARDELICA,  a  town  of  Gallia  Transpadana, 
which  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern  Petehiera,  at 
the  SE.  angle  of  the  Lacits  Benacus  {Logo  di 
Garda),  just  where  the  Hindus  issued  from  the 
lake.  The  name  is  found  under  the  corrupted  form 
Ariolics  in  the  Tab.  Peat,  which  correctly  places  it 
between  Brizia  and  Verona;  the  true  form  is  pr^ 
served  by  inscriptions,  from  one  of  which  we  learn 
that  it  was  a  trading  pUce,  with  a  corporation  of 
ship-owners,  "  collegium  navicularioram  Ardelicen- 
sium."     (OnU.  /n»cr.  4108.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ABDETTXJS.  [AraiacAB.] 
ARDERICCA  {'ApSipucKa),  a  small  place  in  As. 
Syria  on  the  Euphrates  above  Babylon  (Herod,  t 
185),  about  which  the  coarse  of  the  Euphrates  was 
made  very  tortuous  by  artificial  cuts.  The  passage 
of  Herodotus  is  unintelligible  to  us,  and  the  site  of 
Arderioca  unknown. 

Herodotus  (vi.  119)  gives  the  same  name  to 
another  pbue  in  Ciesia  to  which  Darios,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  nmoved  the  captives  of  Eretria.  It  was, 
according  to  Herodotos,  210  stadia  from  Susa  (Stw), 
and  40  stadia  from  the  spring  from  which  were  got 
asphalt,  salt,  and  oil.  [G.  L.] 

ARDIAEI  ('ApSioibi),  an  Slyrian  people  men- 
tioned by  Stnjx),  probeibly  inhabited  Mt  Ardion, 
which  the  same  geographer  describee  as  a  chain  of 
mountains  running  through  the  centre  of  Dalmatia. 
(Strab.  vii.  p  315.) 

ARDOBRI'CA  (Coraiia),  a  sea-port  town  of  the 
I  Artabri,  in  the  KVV.  of  Sjiam,  on  the  great  golf 
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called  PortTU  Artabrorom  {Bag  of  CorvXa  and 
FerroT).  The  above  is  probably  the  right  fonn  of 
the  name,  bat  the  MSS.  differ  greatly.  (Mela,  iii. 
1.  §  9.)  [P.  S.1 

ABUUENNA  (JApSoitvm  ffXi):  Ardama),  the 
lar^^t  forest  in  Gallia  in  Caesar's  time,  (B.  G. 
T.  3,  ri.  29,  33.)  He  describes  it  in  one  passage 
as  extending  from  the  Rhine,  through  the  midst  of 
the  territory  of  the  Treviri,  to  the  borders  of  the 
territory  of  the  Bemi;  and  in  another  passage  as 
extending  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Treviri  more  than  500  Roman  miles  to 
the  Nervii.  From  a  third  passage  we  may  collect 
that  he  supposed  it  to  extend  to  the  Scaldis,  Schelde. 
Accordingly  it  was  included  in  the  coonby  of  the 
Belgae  D'Anville  conjcctoies  that  the  rnding  of 
Caesar,  instead  of  "  millibusque  amplius  13  in 
longitudinem,"  shoold  be  CL.  Orcsius  (vi.  10), 
who  is  here  copying  Caesar,  has  "  plus  qnam  quin- 
genta  millia  passuum"  (ed.  Haverkamp);  but  the 
old  editions,  according  to  D'Anville,  have  L  in- 
stead of  IJ.  Strabo  (p.  194)  says  that  the  Ardu- 
enna  is  a  forest,  not  of  lofty  trees;  an  extensive 
forest,  but  not  so  large  as  those  describe  it  who 
make  it  4,000  stadia,  that  is,  500  Soman  miles,  or 
exactly  what  the  text  of  Caesar  has.  (See  Gros- 
knrd's  Translation,  vol.  i.  p.  335,  and  bis  note.) 
It  seems,  then,  that  Strabo  must  then  be  referring 
to  what  he  found  in  Caesar's  Commentaries.  He 
makes  the  Arduemu  include  the  country  of  the 
Morini,  Atrebates,  and  Ebnrones,  and  consequently 
to  extend  to  the  North  Sea  on  the  vest,  and  into 
the  Belgian  province  of  Liege  on  the  north. 

The  dimensions  of  500  Roman  miles  is  a  great 
error,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  Caesar  made  the 
mistake.  The  error  is  probably  due  to  his  copyists. 
The  direct  distance  from  Coblenz,  the  most  eastern 
limit  that  we  can  give  to  the  Arduenna,  to  the 
source  of  the  Sambre,  is  not  above  200  Roman 
miles;  and  the  whole  distance  from  Coblenx  to  the 
North  Sea,  measured  past  the  sources  of  the  Sambre, 
is  not  much  more  than  300  miles.  The  Arduenna 
comprehended  part  of  the  Prussian  territory  west  of 
the  Rhine,  of  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  of  the 
French  department  of  Ardennes,  to  which  it  gives 
name,  and  a  small  part  of  the  south  of  Belgium.  It 
is  a  rugged  country,  hilly,  but  not  mountainous. 

The  name  Arduenna  appears  to  be  descriptive,  and 
may  mean  "  forest,"  A  woodland  tract  in  Warwick- 
shire is  still  called  Arden,  It  was  once  a  large  forest, 
extending  from  the  Trent  to  the  Severn,      [G,  L.] 

ARDYES  ("ApSi«i),  a  tribe  of  Celtae,  whom 
Polybiua  (iii.  47)  places  in  the  upper  or  northern 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  as  be  calls  it.  His  description 
clearly  applies  to  the  Valais,  down  which  the  Rhone 
flows  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  In  the  canton  of 
Valais  there  is  a  village  still  called  Ardon  in  the 
division  of  the  Vahus,  named  Gontey.       [G.  L.] 

AREA,  or  ARIA.     [Aketias.] 

ARKBRIGIUM,  a  town  or  village  of  the  Salassi, 
mentioned  only  in  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  on 
the  road  from  Augusta  Prsetoria  to  the  pass  of  the 
Graian  Alps,  25  M.  P.  firom  the  former  city.  (Itin. 
Ant.  pp.  345,  347;  Tab.  Pent)  This  distance 
coincides  with  the  position  of  Pri  St.  DidUr,  a  con- 
siderable village  in  an  opening  of  the  upper  valley 
of  Aosta,  just  where  th^  great  streams  frx>m  the 
southern  flank  of  Afont  Blanc  join  the  Dora,  which 
descends  from  the  Petit  St.  Bernard.  As  the  first 
tolerably  open  space  in  the  valley,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  halting-place  of  Hannibal  after 
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his  passage  of  the  Graian  Alps.  (WicUuun  mi 
Cramer,  Pattagt  of  Bcmmbal,  p.  1 13,  seq.)  It  is 
immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  Cntaumt,  a  moan- 
tain  whose  name  is  probaUy  connected  with  Cbe- 
Moms  Juouu.     (Liv.  xxL  38.)     [E,  H,  B.] 

AKECaMICL    [VoLCAK.] 

AREIO'PAGUS.     [Athehae.] 

ARELA'TE  (also  Arelatom,  Arelas,  'KptXArai: 
Eth.  Arelatensis:  Arlet),  a  city  of  the  Prorincia  or 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  first  mentioned  by  Caesar  (£.  C. 
I  36,  iL  5),  who  bad  some  ships  buUt  there  for  the 
tdege  of  Massilia,  The  place  is  otoated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  where  the  river  divides  faito  two 
branches.  It  was  ctmnected  by  roads  with  Valentia 
(Kofence),  with  Massilia  {MarteiUe);  with  Fwnmi 
julii  {Frejut),  with  Bardno  in  Spain  (Bonxbua): 
and  with  other  places.  This  city  is  supposed  to  be  the 
place  called  Theline  in  the  Ora  Mttritma  (t,  679) 
of  Fcstus  Avienua ;  and  as  Theline  appears  to  be  a 
significant  Greek  terra  (Pr|K^|),  D'Anville  (.Vo- 
tice,  &c,,  Arelate),  and  others  found  a  oanfirmatioQ 
of  the  name  of  Avienus  in  a  stone  discovered  near 
Aries,  with  the  inscription  Manmiillaiia:  bat  the 
stone  is  a  mile-stone,  and  the  true  reading  en  it  is 
"  Massil.  Milliar.  1,",  that  is,  the  first  mile  .stone  oq 
the  way  from  Ardate  to  Massilia ;  a  signal  instance 
of  the  blunders  which  may  be  made  by  trustiiq;  to 
careless  co^es  of  inscriptions,  and  to  false  etymo- 
logies (Walckenaer,  Geog.  de»  Gaulei).  Arelate  was 
in  the  country  of  the  Salyes,  after  whose  cooqaest 
by  the  Romans  (b,c.  123),  we  may  suppose  that 
the  place  fell  under  their  dominion.  It  became  a 
Roman  colony,  apparently  in  the  time  of  Angnstns, 
with  the  name  of  Scztani  attached  to  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  soldiers  of  the  sixth  legkn  bring 
settled  there  (Plin.  iii,  4) ;  and  this  name  is  con- 
firmed by  an  inscriptioD,  Another  inscription  pves 
it  also  the  cognomen  Julia.  In  Stiabo's  time 
(p.  181)  it  was  the  centre  of  considerable  trade,  and 
Mela  (il  5)  mentions  Arelate  as  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  The  place  was  im- 
proved by  Constantiue,  and  a  new  town  was  built, 
probably  by  him,  opposite  to  the  old  one,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  stream;  and  from  this  circnmstaoce 
Arelate  was  afterwards  called  Constantino,  as  it  is 
said,  Ausonins  ((Tri.A'ait^  viii.)  accordingly  calls 
Aivhkto  duplex,  and  speaks  of  the  bridge  of  boats 
on  the  river.  The  new  city  of  ConstantiDe  was  on 
the  site  of  the  present  suburb  cf.Triftquelaille.  in 
the  isUnd  of  La  Camargue,  which  is  formed  by  the 
bifurcation  of  the  Rhone  at  Arle$.  Ardate  waa  the 
residence  of  the  praefect  of  Gallia  in  the  time  of 
Honorius ;  and  there  was  a  mint  in  the  dty. 

The  Roman  remains  of  Aries  are  very  namerOTi& 
An  obelisk  of  Egyptian  granite  was  found  boned 
with  earth  swne  centuries  ago,  and  it  was  set  np  in 
1675  in  one  of  the  sqtiares.  It  seems  that  the 
obelisk  had  remwned  on  the  spot  where  it  was  osi- 
ginally  landed,  and  had  never  been  erected  by  the 
Romans.  The  amphitheatre  of  Aries  b  not  so 
perfect  as  that  of  Nemausns  (A'mes),  but  the  di- 
inensians  are  much  larger.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
was  capable  of  containing  at  least  20,000  persons. 
The  hirger  diameter  of  the  amphitheatre  is  466  feet. 
A  part  of  the  old  cemetery.  Campus  Elydns,  now 
Eliteamps,  contains  ancient  tombs,  both  Pagan  and 
Christian.  [G,  L,] 

AREMORICA,    [Armorica.] 

ARENACUM,  is  mentioned  by  Tadtns  {But. 
V.  20)  as  the  station  of  the  tenth  l^ion,  when 
Civilis  attacked  the  Romans  at  Aienacum,  Bata- 
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ndnmm,  and  other  places.  Some  geographers  have 
itiati&d  Arenacain  with  Arniam,  bat  D'Anville 
ud  Walckmaer  place  it  at  Aert  near  Berwen. 
b  Ox  AnUnme  IdiL,  on  the  4oad  from  Lugdniuun 
(Lads),  to  Argentoratum  (^Strta^mrg),  the  fifth 
flioe&«n  La^danam,  not  inclading  Lngdnnom,  is 
Hmoatii),  vfajch  is  the  same  as  Arenacom.  The 
tat  ;Jace  on  the  nmte  is  BnrginatiOk  Bnigioatio 
ako  fbUcxra  Arenotio  in  the  Table ;  bot  the  place 
bt&R  Aimatio  in  the  Table  is  Koviomagus  (AV- 
Mg»);  in  the  Itin.  the  station  which  precedes 
Hanoatio  is  Carro  (.fitcnen),  as  it  is  snpposed. 
It  is  certain  that  Arenatio  is  not  Amieim.  [G.  L.] 
ABEXAE  MOKTES,  according  to  the  common 
tot  of  Plisj  (iiL  1.  8. 3),  are  the  sand-hills  (^re- 
ia$  Goriai)  along  the  coast  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
KW.  of  the  month  of  the  Baetis.  But  Sillig  adopts, 
&031  tanx  of  the  best  MSS.,  the  reading  Manani 
Mmtes.    [Mabiasus.]  [P-S.] 

ASE'XG  ('Afi^ri)),  a  town  mentioned  by  Homer 
u  bdoDgiig  to  the  dixninions  of  Nestor,  u>d  situ- 
ated nev  the  spot  where  the  Uinyeios  Hows  into 
the  lea.  (Horn.  //.  iL  591 ,  zi.  723.)  It  also  occurs 
b  die  Homeric  Hjnm  to  Apollo  (423),  in  conjimc- 
tioii  «itb  alba  towns  on  the  western  coast  of  Pelo- 
pooesiB.  According  to  Fausanias  (ir.  2.  §  4,  3. 
§  7X  it  ms  built  by  Afjiareas,  who  called  it  after 
Ame,  both  his  wife  and  his  sister  bj  the  same 
BMber.  It  was  commonly  supposed  in  later  times 
tint  Aicne  occupied  the  site  of  Samoe  or  Samia  in 
Triphjiia,  near  the  month  of  the  Anigms,  which 
na  beiiered  to  be  the  same  as  the  ICnyeins.  (Strab. 
m  p.S4«;  Pans.  V.  6.  §  2.) 

ABEON  Q\ptir\  a  small  stoeam  in  Persis. 
(.Vniiii,  Indie  38.)  [V.] 

AEEOPOLIS,  idenUcal  with  Ar  of  Hoab.  & 
Jennie  explains  the  name  to  be  oomponnded  of  the 
Brtrew  TOd  (TJ7  Ar  or  Ir)  signifying  "  city  "  and 
its  Gnxk  equiralent  (vdAu),  "  non  ut  plerique 
rnii\m»nt  quod  'Ap*os,  i.  e.  Martis,  civitas  sit "  (in 
Ja.  xr.).  He  states  that  the  walls  of  this  city 
me  ihaken  down  by  an  earthquake  in  his  in&ncy 
(aR.A.D.  315).'  It  wns  situated  on  the  south  side 
«f  the  &ya  Abhok,  and  was  not  occupied  by  the 
laiefites  {DemL  ii.9,  29;  Euseb.  Onomast  sub  voc. 
'AfKw).  BniUiardt  sn^ests  that  its  site  may  be 
nnind  by  the  rained  tank  near  ifehatet-el-Biy,  a 
HttletotheMnthoftheAmon(p.374).  [O.W.J 

ASETHU'SA.  1.  {'Ap4eovira:  Efh.'Af*eoi<rtot, 
Antbnsns,  Plin.  T.  23),  a  city  of  Syria,  not  far  from 
Afemea,  sitnated  between  Epipbania  and  Emesa. 
(Aatoa  Itin.;  Hierocles.)  Seleucns  Kicator,  in  par- 
asmee  of  h^  ustial  pcdicy,  Hellenizcd  the  name. 
(Apfam,  Sjrr.  57.)  It  supported  Caecilins  Bassus 
B  Us  lerolt  (Strab.  p.  753),  and  is  mentioned  by 
Zabms  (L  52)  as  receiving  Atirelian  in  his  cam- 
pujB  agamst  Zencbia.  (For  Marcus,  the  well-known 
hiahop  of  Aretbosa,  see  Did.  of  Biog.  a.  v.)  It 
sfternrds  took  the  name  of  RatUm  (Abnlf,  Tab. 
%.  p.  22),  under  which  name  it  is  mentioned  by 
the  mat  author  (X».  Mia.  ii.  213,  ir.  429).  Irby 
ai  hlangles  risited  this  place,  and  found  some  re- 
■aina  (p  254). 

2.  (Aoai:),  a  lake  of  Armenia,  through  which  the 
T^  ftnrs,  according  to  Pliny  (tL  31).  He  de- 
•orihet  the  river  as  flowing  through  the  lake  with- 
<"t  any  intermixture  of  t^  waters.  Bitter  {Erd- 
!•■&,  ToL  X.  pp.  85,  90,  101 ;  comp.  Einneir, 
TmA,  p.  383)  identifies  it  with  the  lake  Nazuk, 
vhieh  is  aboot  13  miles  in  length,  and  S  in  breadth 
at  the  ceaitie.    The  water  is  stated  to  be  sweet  and 
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wholesome,  which  does  not  correspond  with  the  ac- 
count of  Pliny.  [E.  B.  J.] 

3.  A  foontain  at  Syracuse.    [Stbacusae.] 

4.  A  &antain  dose  to  Chalcis  in  Enboea,  which 
was  sometimes  disturbed  by  volcanic  agency.  Di- 
caearchus  says  that  its  water  was  so  abundant  as 
to  be  sufficient  to  snpply  the  whole  city  with  water. 
(Dicaearch.  Bios  rqs  'EAXiiSot,  p.  146,  ed.  Fuhr; 
Stiab.  i.  p.  58,  X.  p.  449;  Eurip.  Iplng.  in  AuL 
170;  Plin.  iv.  12.)  There  were  tame  fish  kept 
in  this  fountain.  (Athen.viii.  p.  331,e.  f.)  Leake 
says  tliat  this  celebrated  fountain  has  now  totally 
disappeared.     ^Northern  Grtece,  vol.  ii.  p.  255.) 

5.  A  fountam  in  Ithaca.     [Ithaca.] 

6.  A  town  oi  Bisaltia  in  li^cedonia,  in  the  pass 
of  Anion,  a  little  N.  of  Bromiscns,  and  celebrated 
for  containing  the  sepulchre  of  Euripides.  ( Amm. 
Hare  zxvii.  4;  Itin.  Hieroeol.  p.  604;  Leake, 
Iforthem  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  170.)  We  learn  from 
ScyLuL  (c.  67)  that  it  was  an  ancient  Greek  colony. 
It  was  probably  founded  by  the  Chalcidians  of  Eu- 
boea,  who  may  have  called  it  after  the  celebrated 
fonntun  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  their  city.  Ste- 
phanos B.  («.  e.)  errxHieously  calls  it  a  city  of 
Thiace.  It  was  either  from  this  place  or  from  Bro- 
miscus  that  the  fortified  town  of  Bentine  arose, 
which  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine 
historians.     (Tafel,  Theatalonica,  p.  68.) 

ARETLAS  (^Aptrrtds),  a  small  isbmd  on  the 
coast  of  Pontns,  30  stadia  east  of  Phamacia  (^Kera- 
$tmty,  called  'Af  eoi  >^<roj  by  Scymnus  (Steph.  B. 
t.  V.  'Aptos  v^iroj)  and  Scylax.  Here  (Apollon. 
Bhod.  ii.  384)  the  two  queens  of  the  Amazons,  Otrere 
and  Antiope,  built  a  temple  to  Ares.  Mehi  (ii.  7) 
mentions  this  place  under  the  name  of  Area  or  Aria, 
an  island  dedicated  to  Mars,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Colchis.  Aretias  appears  to  be  the  rocky  islet  called 
by  the  Turks  Keratunt  Ada,  which  is  between  3 
and  4  miles  from  Kerasunt.  "  The  rock  is  a  black 
volcanic  breccia,  with  imbedded  fragments  of  trap, 
and  is  covered  in  many  places  with  broken  oyster- 
shells  brought  by  gulls  and  sea-birds."  (Hamilton; 
Retearchet,  L  262.)  This  may  explain  the  legend 
of  the  terrible  birds  tbat  frequented  this  spot.  Pliny 
(ri.  12)  gives  to  the  island  also  the  name  of  Chal.^ 
ceritis.  [G.  L.  j 

AKETLiS.    [Akias.] 

AKEVA,  a  tributary  of  the  river  Durius,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  from  which  the  Arevaci 
derived  their  name.  It  is  probably  the  Ucero,  which 
flows  from  N.  to  S.,  a  little  W.  of  3°  W.  long.,  and 
falls  into  tbe  Douro  S.  of  Otma,  the  ancient  Uxama. 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  [P.  S.] 

ARETACI,  ARETACAE  ('ApeowUoi,  Strab. 
iii.  p.  162;  Ptd.  ii.  6.  §  56;  'kpauoKai,  Pol.  xxzv. 
2 ;  'KpovoKol,  Appian.  Hisp.  45,  46),  the  most 
powerful  of  the  four  tribes  of  the  Celtiberi  in  His- 
pania Tarraconensis,  S.  of  the  Pelendones  and  Be- 
rones,  and  N.  of  the  Carpetani.  They  extended 
along  the  upper  course  of  the  Durius,  from  the 
Pistoraca,  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Tagns.  Pliny 
(iii.  3.  8.  4)  assigns  to  them  six  towns,  Segontia, 
ITzama,  Se^^via,  Nova  Augusta, Termes,  and  Clunia, 
on  the  borders  of  tbe  Celtiberi.  Numantia,  which 
Pliny  assigns  to  the  Pelendones,  is  mentioned  by 
other  writers  as  the  chief  city  of  the  Arevaci.  [Nu- 
iLAinxA.]  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  other  writers  also 
mention  Lagni,  Malia,  Scrguntia  or  Sargantha,  Cc- 
sada,  Colenda,  Miacnm,  Pallantia,  Segida,  Arbace, 
Conflnenta,  Tucris,  Veluca,  and  Setortialacta.  The 
Arevaci  were  distinguished  for  their  valour  in  the 
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Celtibeiun  or  Kmnantine  war  (b.  c.  143 — 133) 
and  especially  for  the  defence  of  Nvmaktia. 
(Strab.,  Polyb.,  AppUn.,  H.  cc.)  [P.  S.] 

ARGAEUS  CAfyattt :  Argidt,  or  ErjM  Dagh), 
a  loHy  mountain  in  Cappadocia,  at  tlie  foot  of  which 
was  Hazaca.  It  is,  eays  Stralw  (p.  538),  always 
covered  with  snow  on  the  summit,  and  those  who 
ascend  it  (and  they  are  few)  say  that  on  a  clear  day 
they  can  see  from  the  top  both  the  Enxine  and  the 
bay  of  Issos.  Cappadocia,  he  adds,  is  a  woodless 
cooiitiy,  but  there  are  forests  round  the  bsse  of  Ar- 
gaeus.  it  is  mentioned  by  Clandian.  (/aiStj/'.  ii.SO.) 
It  has  been  doubted  if  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
can  be  reached;  but  Hamilton  (Aeworcies,  ii. 374) 
reached  the  highest  attainable  point,  above  "  which  is 
a  mass  of  rock  with  steep  perpendicular  sides,  rising  to 
a  height  of  30  or  35  ft«t  above  the  ridge,"  on  which 
he  stood.  The  state  of  the  weather  did  not  enable 
him  to  verify  Strabo's  remark  about  the  two  seas, 
but  he  doubto  if  they  can  be  seen,  on  account  of  the 
high  mountains  which  intervene  to  the  N.  and  the 
S.  He  estimates  the  height  above  the  sea-Ievel  at 
about  13,000  feet  Argaeus  is  a  volcanic  mountain. 
It  is  the  cnlminatiDg  point  in  Asia  iCnor  of  the 
range  of  Taurus,  or  rather  of  that  part  which  is 
called  Antitaums.  [G.L.] 

AKGANTHCXNIUS  Q kfryaraiytos,  •ApyarMv, 
Steph.t.o.  'KpyaySiv:  Ac^.  'hfyvtuvtioi),  a  moun- 
tain range  in  Bithynia,  which  forms  a  peninsula,  and 
dindes  the  gul&  of  Gins  and  Aslacus.  The  range 
terminates  in  a  headland  which  Ptolemy  calls  Posi- 
dium:  the  modem  name  is  Katirli,  according  to 
some  authorities,  and  Bozburun  according  to  others. 
The  name  is  OBinected  with  the  mythus  of  Hylas 
and  the  Argonautic  expedition.  (Strab.  p.  564; 
Apoll.  Bhod.  L  1176.)  [G.L.] 

AKGA-BICUS  SINUS  (PottV  Bag),  a  laige 
bay  of  India  intra  Gangem,  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Taprobane  {Ceylori),  between  the  promontory  of 
Cory  on  the  S.,  and  the  city  of  Curula  on  the  N., 
with  a  city  upon  it  named  Argara  or  Argari.  (Ptol. 
i.  13.  §  1,  viL  1.  §  96;  Arrian.  Peripi^     [P.  S.] 

ARGEIA,  ARGEII.    [Aroos.] 

ABGENNUM  {'Apytyyoy,  'A/ryfroi',  Thucyd. 
viii.  34),  a  promontory  of  the  territOTy  of  Erythrae, 
the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland  to  Fosidium  in 
Chios,  and  distant  60  stadia  from  it.  The  modem 
same  is  said  to  be  called  Cap  Blanc.        [G.  L.] 

ARGENOMESCI  or  ORGENOMESCI,  a  tribe 
of  the  Cantabri,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  with  a  city  Argenomescum  (prub.  Argo- 
taedo),  and  a  harbour  Vereasueca  (prob.  P.  S. 
Martin,  Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34 ;  Ptol.  u.  6.  §  51).  [P.S.] 

ABGENTA'MA  (Amm.  Marc.  «ii.  10 ;  Oros. 
vii.  33;  Anr.  Vict.  Epit.  c.  47),  also  called  AB- 
GENTOVABIA,  may  be  ArUenheim  in  the  old 
province  of  Alsace,  between  the  Vosges  and  the 
Rhinel  D'Anville  {Notice,  ^.),  in  an  elaborate 
article  on  Argentovaria,  founded  on  the  Antonine 
Itin.  and  the  Table,  has  come  to  this  probable  con- 
clusion as  to  the  site  of  Ai^gentaria.  Gratian  defeated 
the  Alemanni  at  Argentaria,A.D.  378.     [G.  L.] 

ABGENTA'RIUS  MONS,  a  remarkable  moun- 
tain-promontory on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  still  called 
Monte  Argentaro.  It  is  formed  by  an  isolated 
mass  of  mountains  about  7  miles  in  length  and  4  in 
breadth,  which  is  connected  with  the  mainland  only 
by  two  narrow  strips  of  sand,  the  space  between 
which  forms  an  extensive  lagnne.  Its  striking  form 
and  appearance  are  well  described  by  Rutilins  Qltm. 
L  3 IS-— 334);  bat  it  b  remarkable  that  no  mention 
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of  its  name  is  found  in  any  earlier  writer,  though  H 
is  certamly  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  pbyaea] 
features  on  the  coast  of  Etiuiia.  Stiabo,  h<nc«nr, 
notices  the  adjconing  lagune  (Ai/awMAarra),  and 
the  existence  of  a  station  tar  the  tunny  fishery  by 
the  promontory  (v.  p.  335),  but  without  giving  the 
name  of  the  latter.  At  its  south-eastern  riliwialy 
was  the  small  but  well-sheltered  port  mentioned  Inr 
ancient  writers  under  the  name  of  Pobtub  Hkbcc- 
la  {'HpaiAiovs  iufiif,  Strab.  Lc;  ButiL  L  293), 
and  still  known  as  Porto  (TEnole.  Besides  this, 
the  Maritime  Itinerary  mentions  another  port  to 
which  it  gives  the  name  of  IncrrAKiA,  which  muA 
probably  be  the  one  now  known  as  Por^  &  Sirjimo, 
farmed  by  the  northern  extremity  of  the  headland; 
but  the  distances  given  are  corrupt  ^Itin.  Harit  p. 
499.)  The  name  of  Mons  Argentarios  points  to  the 
existence  here  of  silver  mines,  of  which  it  is  said  that 
some  remains  may  be  still  discovered.    [E.  H.  B.] 

ABGENTA'RIUS  MONS  (Avian.  Or.  Marit. 
391 ;  'Apyvpovr  Ipas,  Stiab.  iiL  p.  148),  that  part 
of  M.  OnosFEDA  in  the  S.  of  Spain  in  which  the 
Baetis  took  its  rise;  so  called  from  its  silver  mines. 
(Comp.  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  'tafmtat6s ;  Pans,  vi  19  ) 
Bochart  (PhaUg.  L  34,  p.  601)  agrees  with  Stiabo 
in  supposing  that  the  word  Orospeda  had  the  same 
sense  as  argentarins.  [P.  S.] 

ARGENTEUS,  a  river  of  Gallia  Karboaensis, 
mentioned  by  Aemilius  Lepdns  in  a  letter  to  Ciccra, 
B.  a  43  (ai  Fam.  x.  34).  Lepidns  says  that  be 
had  fixed  his  camp  there  to  oppose  the  force  of 
M.  Antonius  :  he  dates  his  letter  from  the  camp  at 
the  Pons  Arpenteus.  The  Argenteus  is  the  river 
ArgenU,  which  enters  the  sea  a  little  west  of  Forum 
Julii  {Frejus);  and  the  Pons  Argenteus  lay  « 
the  Roman  road  between  Forum  VoconH  {Caaet), 
as  some  suppose,  and  Forum  Julii. 

Pliny  (iii.  4)  seems  to  make  the  Argenteus  flow 
past  Forum  Julii,  which  is  not  quite  exact ;  or  be 
may  mean  that  it  was  within  the  territory  of  that 
Colonia.  The  earth  brought  down  by  the  ArgeDtena 
has  pushed  the  Und  out  into  the  sea  near  3,000  Ceet, 
Walckenaer  (fiiog,  da  Gauitt,  Sa.  ii.  10)  thinks 
that  theAigentensof  Ptolemy  cannot  be  theArgenteos 
of  Cicero,  because  Ptolemy  places  it  too  near  Olbia. 
He  concludes  that  the  measures  of  Ptolemy  cany 
us  to  the  coast  of  Argaitiirt,  and  the  amall  river  if 
that  name.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  the  error  is 
m  the  measures  of  Ptolemy,  A  modem  writer  has 
conjectured  that  the  name  Argenteus  was  given  te 
this  river  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  mica 
m  the  bed  of  the  stream,  which  has  a  nlveiy  ap- 
pearance. [G.  L.] 

ARGENTEA  REGIO.     [Isdia.] 

ABGENTE'OLUM  (It  Ant  p.  433;  'Arr^ 
T<o\a,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  28:  rortenso  or  TomtrruT), 
a  town  of  the  Astures  in  Hispania  Taiiacuuenas, 
14  M.  P.  south  of  Asturica.  [P.  &] 

ARGENTOMAGUS  {Argeaton),  a  place  in  Gaol, 
which  seems  to  be  identified  by  the  inodeni  name, 
and  by  the  routes  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  ArgemUm 
is  SW.  of  Bottrget,  and  in  the  department  of  Jndre. 
The  form  Argantomagns  docs  not  appear  to  bs 
correct  [O. !_] 

ARGENTORATUM,  or  ABGENTORATl'S 
(Amm.  Marc  xv.  II:  Strattbarg  on  the  Miite), 
is  first  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  The  poation  is 
well  ascertained  by  the  Itineraries.  It  has  tbe 
name  of  Sttatisburgiura  in  the  Geogrspher  of 
Ravenna  and  Strataburgum  in  the  Notitia.  Nitliaid, 
who  wrote  in  the  ninth  century  (qnoted  by  D'Anville 
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udothen),  Sfmkt  of  it  ts  luTing  once  the  miiBt  of 
j^^H^uii  "  mm:  antan  Stntxbni;;  vnlgo  didtnr; " 
bat  kt  is  inbaibif  nngukm  in  giriiig  it  the  name 
rf  Jugaiam  inatead  of  Aigentotatom.  [Abobii- 
TAEU.]  Zoamm  (iii.  3)  calls  the  pbce  'A^ 
TwTiip.  It  wu  cnj^ioally  a  torn  of  the  Tribocd. 
TIm  Baaattf  had  a  manabctory  of  arma  at  Argen- 
tgntaia;  and  Julian  defeated  the  Alemanm  here. 
(Am.  Mncd.  xtL  12.)  [Q.  L.] 

ABGEyrOVA'BIA.  [ABimrtAiiu.] 
ABGIDATA.  [Abodata.] 
A'BGILUS  CApyixai:  Eik.  'A/ryfAiot),  a  dty  of 
Mictdnnia  in  the  district  Bisaltia,  between  Amphi- 
fofis  sad  Biamscu.  It  vas  fixinded  by  a  ooknj 
fraaAadns.  (Thac^  n.  103.)  It  appears  tnta 
Baodotas (tE.  IIS)  to  hare  been  a  little  to  the 
li^  of  the  note  of  the  anny  of  Xerxes,  and  mnst 
Hmtkn  bate  been  situated  a  little  inland.  Its 
tantoiyiiiait  ham  been  extended  as  fiv  as  the  right 
ink  of  the  Stiymon,  since  CerdyHmn,  the  raotin- 
tiB  inDsdJatelj  ajfoaita  Amphipolia,  beknged  to 
Alpha.  (Thoc  t.  6.)  The  Aifilians  readily 
jowl  Bosidas  in  B.  c  424,  on  acoooat  of  thdr 
jedowr  of  the  important  dty  of  AmphipoBs,  which 
tbe  AtlmiijM  had  {bonded  in  their  neighbonihood. 
(thne.  ir.  103;  oixnp.  Steph.  B.  «.  r. ;  Leake, 
A'ottera  Greece,  tt>I.  iiL  p.  171.) 

ABGOnrSAE  (oi  'A^uwwrat),  thrre  small 
iikadi  near  the  mainland  of  Asolis,  and  near  Canae 
in  the  aiainland.  (Strab.  f.  617.)  They  lay  be- 
men  Cuae  and  Mytilene  in  Leeboe,  and  120  stadia 
b<m  HTtaeae.  Thncydides  (viil  101)  speaks  of 
Aipnaae  of  the  mainland,  as  if  there  were  a  place 
at  the  naialand  so  called.  Off  these  islands  the  ten 
pnash  rf  the  Athwiiaiw  gained  a  naval  victory  over 
tb  SpartBU,  B.  c.  406.    (Xjid.  BeU.  I  6.) 

Sttftama  (s.o.'AyyAwwga)  describee  Argennnsa 
ai  m  idaad  on  the  coast  of  Troas,  near  a  pranantoiy 
Aipnioa.  This  deseription,given  on  the  anthority  of 
Aidntioa,does  not  suit  the  Arginnaae;  bat  Stephanas 
(lues gcimeBtam  them  elsewhere.  Pliny  (v.31)pkiees 
lb  Aipnasae  ir.  M.  P.  from  A^e.  The  modom 
noe  of  &  islands  is  said  to  be  ymot.     [G.  L.] 

ASGIPPAEI  CApynmwH,  acoonlinf  to  the  com. 
M  text  of  Berod.  ir.  23;  bat  two  good  MSS.  have 
'OfTfifimiH,  which  Dindorf  adopts;  'Opr/Ufirtot, 
Zaob.fVDr.v.2S;  Arimphad  or  Arymphaiei,  Mebi, 
Ffa.  8.  st^.  ee.),  a  peofjle  in  the  north  of  Asia,  dwell- 
ing beyoBd  tbe  Scythians,  at  the  foot  of  inaccessible 
msmilslsi,  tnynd  which,  says  Herodotus  (c  25), 
tkeaaatiywisanknawn;  only  the  Argippad  stated 
tkit  these  moontains  were  inhabited  by  men  with 
f!<it>'  (at,  and  that  beyond  them  were  other  men  who 
ikpt  fcr  iiz  months;  "  but  this  story,"  he  adds,  "  I 
4a  Ht  at  an  accept."  East  of  the  Argippad  dwdt 
tile  baedones;  bot  to  the  N.  of  both  nothing  was 
kaovn.  As  &r  as  the  Argippad,  however,  the 
feo|fe  were  wtO  known,  through  the  trafik  both  of 
Ike  Scytbkns  and  tit  the  Greek  cokKiies  on  the 
fatw. 

Ikeae  people  were  all  bald  from  their  tnrth,  both 
>naial«ana;  6at-nasedandloDg-chinned.  They 
•pke  a  &tinet  hmgnage,  bat  wore  the  Scythian 
*».  They  lived  on  the  ftnit  of  a  species  of  cherry 
(iraiaUj  tbe  Pnmue  padiu,  at  btrd-eherrf),  the 
tUck  jdee  of  which  they  stnined  thnmgh  cloths, 
■1  dnak  it  pore,  or  mii^led  with  milk;  and  they 
Bade  cakes  nth  the  pulp,  the  juice  of  which  they 
oU  (rx>-  Their  fiocks  were  few,  becaase  the 
(•swuige  was  acanty.  Each  man  made  his  abode 
«fa  a  tin,  shoot  which  a  sort  of  blanket  was 
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hnng  in  the  winter  only.  Tbe  bald  peqile  vrere 
erteemed  sacred,  and  were  nnmolested,  thongfa  carry- 
ing no  anns.  Their  ndgbbours  referred  disputes 
to  their  dedtioa;  and  all  fugitives  who  reached 
them  enjoyed  the  right  of  sanctuary.  Throoghoat 
bis  account  Herod(4us  calls  them  tie  bald  peofh 
(eJ  ^oAoKpol),  only  mentioning  their  {ffoper  name 
once,  where  the  reading  is  doubtfuL 

HeU(l  19.  §  20),  enumerating  the  peoples  E.  of 
the  Taaab,  says  that,  b^ond  the  Tbyasagetae  and 
Tnrcae,  a  ncky  and  desert  region  extends  far  and 
vride  to  the  Arympbad,  of  whom  he  gives  a  de- 
scription, manifestly  copied  from  Herodotus,  and 
then  adds,  that  beyond  them  rises  the  mountain 
Khipaens,  beyond  which  Hes  tbe  shc«re  of  the  Ocean. 
A  predsdy  dmilar  position  is  assigned  to  the  Arim- 
phad by  PUny  (vi.  7,  13.  s.  14),  who  calls  them  a 
race  not  unlike  the  Hvperbord,  mi  then,  like  Mela, 
abridges  the  description  of  Hendotos.  (Comp. 
Aram.  Marc  xxiL  8.  §  38 ;  Solin.  91.  a.  17 ;  Har- 
cian.  Cap.  vi.  p.  214.) 

An  account  of  the  variois  opinims  respecting 
this  race  will  be  fbuud  in  Baehr's  Motes  on  the  pas- 
sage in  Herodotus.  They  have  been  identified  with 
the  Chinese,  the  Brahmins  or  Lamas,  and  the  Cal- 
mucks.  The  but  seems  to  be  the  most  probable 
opinion,  or  the  description  of  Herodotos  may  be  ap- 
|jied  to  the  Mongols  in  graeral;  ibr  there  are  sevenl 
striking  paints  of  resemblance.  Thdr  eacied  cha- 
racter has  been  explained  as  referring  to  the  class  of 
priests  among  them ;  but  perhaps  it  is  only  a  form 
of  the  cdebrated  &ble  of  the  Hyperborcads.  The 
moontains,  at  the  foot  of  which  they  are  placed,  are 
identified,  aooosding  to  the  difierent  views  about  the 
people,  with  the  Ural,  or  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
Altai,  or  tbe  eastern  part  of  the  Altai.  (De  Goignes, 
Min.  it  tAead.  dtt  Inicrip.  vol.  xxxr.  p.  551; 
Ritter, frcOwuie,  voLii  pp.691,  765,  892,  Vor- 
halle,  p.  292 ;  Heeren,  Idem,  i.  2,  p.  399 ;  Bohlen, 
ItuUen,  I  p.  100;  Ukert,  iii.  2.  pp.  543— '546 ; 
Fort)iger,  n.  p.  470.)  [P.  &] 

AROISSA.    [Aboura.] 

ABGITA  QAfYin),  the  river  Ban,  in  Ulster,  in 
Irehnd.    (PtoL  ii.  2.  §  2.)  [R.  G.  L.] 

ABGITHEA,  the  capital  of  Athaniania,  a  dis- 
trict of  Epims,  dtuated  betwixt  rocky  mountains 
and  deep  valleys.  Leake  supposes  that  it  was  situ- 
ated above  the  bridge  of  Kordku,  to  the  left  of  the 
main  stream  of  the  Aohelous,  and  that  the  ruins 
fbnnd  at  a  small  village  called  Knltovo  are  those  of 
Argithea.  (Liv.  xxxviii  I ;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  ff.  272,  526.) 

AHOI'VL    [Akoos.] 

ARGOB  ('A^ryii*,  LXX:  «d/»,  Robinson,  Pa- 
kstine,  vol  iii.  App.  p.  166),  a  district  in  Bashan, 
E.  of  the  lake  of  Geunesaretb,  which  was  given  to 
the  half-tribe  of  Hanasseh  (^Dent  iiL  4,  13);  after- 
wards placed  under  the  government  of  one  of  Solo- 
mon's purveyors.  (1  Kingt,  iv.  13.)  Rebuid  (/a- 
laetL  p.  959)  finds  traces  of  this  name  in  the  tians- 
Jordanic  town  Bagab  ('Pcryagd,  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii. 
18.  §  5),  which  Eusebius  (^Onomatt.  >.  v.  Argob) 
placesl5M.P.  weetof  Gerasa.  Burkhardt(7'rare2s 
p.  279)  su]HW8ed  that  be  bad  found  the  rains  of 
this  city  in  those  of  El-Hotn  on  the  E.  side  of  tbe 
lake  of  Gennesareth,  bat  Mr.  Bankes  (Qtiorter/y  Re- 
vieui,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  389)  concdves  this  to  have  been 
the  site  of  Gamala.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARGO'LICUS  SINUS  (i  'Kfy^Xuchs  k6\wos), 
the  gulf  between  Argolis  and  Laconia,  but  sometimes 
used,  in  a  more  extended  sense,  to  indicate  the  whole 
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■ea  between  the  pranontorj  Unlet  in  Laconia  ind 
the  promontory  ScyllMum  in  Troczeuia,  thtu  in- 
cluding the  Hermonicns  Sinos.  (Strab,  riii.  pp. 
335,  368;  PoL  v.  91 ;  PtoL  iu.  16.  §  10;  Plin.  iv. 
5.  t.  9.) 

A'RGOLia    [Aboos.] 

ARGOS  (  T*  'A^ryof :  Sik.  'ApytTot,  Argfvne, 
and  in  the  poets  Axgeos),  is  said  by  Strabo  (viii. 
p.  372)  to  have  signified  a  plain  in  the  language  of 
the  Macedonians  and  Thesnlians;  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  improbable  that  it  contains  the  same  root  as 
the  Latin  word  "  ager."  There  were  several  places 
of  the  name  of  Argos.  Two  are  mentioned  in  Homer, 
who  distingnishes  them  by  the  names  of  the  "  Pe- 
lasgic  Argos  "  (t4  IlikcaryiKiv  'Kfyos,  7?.  iL  681), 
and  the  "  Achaean  Argos"  ('Afi^o*  'Ax<«<I»t*»'.  II- 
iz.  141,  Od.  iii.  251).  The  Pelasgic  Argos  was  a 
town  or  district  in  Thessaly.  [Abocs  Felasoi- 
CUM.]  The  Achaean  Argos,  or  Argos  simply,  is 
used  by  Homer  in  three  difl^nt  significations:  I. 
To  indicate  the  city  of  Argos  where  Diomedes 
reigned.  (/?.  il  569,  tL  224,  xiv.  119.)  2.  Ag»- 
memncm's  kingdom,  of  which  Mycenae  was  the  ca- 
pital. (/I  i.  30,  U.  108,  287,  iu.  75,  vi  152.) 
3.  The  whole  of  Peloponnesos,  in  opposition  to 
Hellas,  or  Greece  north  of  the  Isthmns  of  Corinth 
(Jens'  'EAAciSa  Kol  liiaov  'Apryos,  Od.  L  344;  comp. 
Od.  iv.  726,  IL  ix.  141,  283;  Strab.  viii.  pp.  369, 
370).  In  this  sense  Homer  calls  it  the  "  lasian 
Argos"  ('loiroi'  'Afryas,  Od.  xviiL  246),  (rem  an 
ancient  king  lasos,  son  of  Argus  and  Evadne. 
(Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  2.)  In  consequence  of  this  use  of 
Argos,  Homer  frequently  employs  the  word  'Apytioi 
to  signify  the  whde  body  of  the  Greeks  ;  arid  the 
Roman  poets,  in  imitati(»i,  use  Argivi  in  the  same 
maimer. 

In  the  Greek  writers  Argos  is  nsed  to  signify 
loth  the  territory  of  the  city  of  Argos,  and  more 
fivqoently  the  dty  itsell 

I.  Arffot,  the  dittriet. 

Aboos,  the  territory  of  Argos,  called  Aboous 
(i  'AfyoXit}  by  Herodotus  (i.  82),  but  more  fi?e- 
qnenUy  by  other  Greek  writers  Aeoeia  (q  'Apytla, 
Thuc  V.  75 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  371,  et  passim), — some- 
times Akoolick  (i  'AfTfoKuHi,  Strab.  viii.  p.  376). 
By  the  Greek  writers  these  words  were  used  to  sig- 
niJFy  only  the  territory  of  the  city  of  Argos,  which 
was  bonnded  by  the  territories  of  Phlios,  Cleonae, 
and  Corinth  on  the  N. ;  on  the  W.  by  that  of  Epi- 
daoms;  on  the  S.  by  the  ArgoUc  gulf  and  Cynnris; 
and  on  the  E.  by  Arcadia.  The  Romans,  however, 
used  the  word  Argolis  in  a  more  extended  sense,  in- 
dnding  under  that  name  not  only  the  territories  of 
Fhlius  and  Cleonae  on  the  N.,  but  the  whole  act<  or 
peninsula  between  the  Saronic  and  Aigolic  gul&, 
which  was  divided  in  the  times  of  Grecian  indepen- 
dence into  the  districts  of  Epidanria,  Troezenia,  and 
Hermionis.  Thus  the  Roman  Argolis  was  bonnded 
on  the  N.  by  Corinthia  and  Sicyonia;  on  the  E.  by 
the  Saronic  gulf  and  Myrtoum  sea:  on  the  S.  by  the 
Hermionic  and  Argdic  gul£s  and  by  Cynuria;  and 
on  the  W.  by  Arcadia.  But  at  present  we  confine 
oorselves  to  the  Argeia  of  the  Greek  writers,  re- 
ferring to  other  articles  for  a  description  of  the  dis- 
tricts included  in  the  Roman  Argolis.  [Phuus; 
Cleonak;  Epidaobos;  Tboezen;  Hbbmione; 
Cykdbia.] 

The  Argeia,  or  Argolis  proper,  extended  from  K. 
to  S.  from  the  frontiers  of  Phlius  and  Cleonae  to  the 
frontiers  of  Cynoria,  in  direct  distance  about  24 
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English  miles.  It  was  separated  from  Arcadia  on 
the  W.  by  Mts.  Artemi«um  and  Parthenium,  and 
from  the  territory  of  Epidaurus  on  the  K  by  Mt. 
Arachnaeum.  Lessa  was  a  town  on  the  borders  of 
Epdanfia  (Pans.  ii.  26.  §  1);  and  fi^nn  this  town 
to  the  fixmticrs  of  Arcadia,  the  direct  distance  is 
about  28  English  miles.  These  limits  give  about 
524  square  English  miles  for  the  territory  of  Argos. 
(Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  424.)  The  plain  in  which 
the  city  of  Argos  is  situated  is  one  of  the  largest 
plains  in  the  Peloponnesos,  being  10  or  1 2  miles  in 
length,  and  from  4  to  5  in  width.  It  is  shut  in  aa 
three  sides  by  mountains,  and  only  open  on  the 
fourth  to  the  sea,  and  is  therefore  called  by  Sophocles 
{Oal.  CoL  378)  t4  KoiXat>  'Afryvs.  This  plain  was 
very  fertile  in  antiquity,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
excellent  horses.  {'Apyos  {nr<iS«Tat>,  Horn.  H.  ii 
287  i  Strab.  viu.  p.  388.)  The  eastern  aide  is  much 
higher  than  the  western;  snd  the  farmer  sufiers  as 
much  from  a  deficiency,  as  the  latter  does  from  a 
superabundance  of  water.  A  recent  traveller  says 
that  the  streams  on  the  eastern  port  of  the  plain 
"  are  all  drunk  up  by  the  thirsty  soil,  on  quitting 
their  rocky  beds  for  the  deep  arable  land," — a  £ict 
which 'oSers  a  palpable  explanation  of  tlie  epthet 
"  very  thirsty "  (rokvSlitiiov)  applied  by  Homer  to 
the  land  of  Argos.  (/2.  iv.  171.)  The  western 
part  of  the  phun,  on  the  contrary,  is  watered  by  a 
number  of  streams;  and  at  the  sonth-westem  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain  near  the  sea  there  is  besides  a 
large  number  of  copious  springs,  which  make  tbis 
port  of  the  country  a  nursh  or  morass.  It  was  here 
that  the  marsh  of  Lema  and  the  fathomless  Alcyonian 
pool  lay,  where  Hercules  is  said  to  have  conqueivd 
the  Hydra.  [Lerna.]  It  has  been  well  observed 
by  a  modem  writer  that  the  victory  of  Hercules  over 
this  fifty-beaded  water-snake  may  be  understood  of  a 
snccessful  attempt  of  the  ancient  lords  of  the  Argive 
plain  to  bring  its  marshy  extremity  into  cultivation, 
by  draining  its  sources  and  embanking  its  streams. 
(Mnie,  Tour  in  Grace,  vol.  ii.  p.  194.)  In  the 
time  of  Aristotle  {Meteor,  i.  14)  tbis  part  of  the 
plain  was  well-drained  and  fertile,  but  at  the  present 
day  it  is  again  covered  with  marshes.  With  respect 
to  the  present  productions  of  the  phiin,  we  leani 
that  the  "  dryer  parts  are  covered  with  com;  where 
the  moisture  is  greater,  cotton  and  vines  are  grown; 
and  iu  the  marshy  parts,  towards  the  sea,  lice  and 
kalambdkki."     (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  348.) 

The  two  chief  rivers  in  the  plain  of  Aigcs  are  the 
Inachns  and  the  Erasinus. 

The  iNACHCsCIfoxer:  Bdntteo)  rises,  according 
to  Pausanias  (ii  25.  §  3,  viii.  6.  §  6),  in  Mt.  Art«>- 
misinm,  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  or,  according  to 
Strabo  (viii.  p.  370),  in  Mt.  Lyrceium,  a  northem 
ol&hoot  of  Artemisinm.  Near  its  sources  it  receive* 
a  tributary  called  the  Cefhissus  (Kig^urirdt),  which 
rises  in  Mt.  Lyrceium  (Strab.  ii.  p.  424;  Aelian, 
('.  B.  ii.  33.)  It  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
E.  of  the  dty  of  Argos,  into  the  Argolic  gulf.  This 
river  is  often  dry  in  the  sununer.  Between  it  and 
the  city  of  Argos  is  the  mountain-torrent  named 
Chabadbds  {XifoSpos:  Xeria),  which  also  rises 
m  Mt.  Artemisium,  and  which,  firom  its  proximity 
to  Argos,  has  been  frequently  mistaken  for  the 
Inachus  by  modem  travellers.  It  fiows  over  a  wide 
gravelly  bed,  which  is  generally  dry  in  the  summer, 
whence  its  modem  name  of  Xerid,  or  the  Dry  River. 
It  flows  into  the  Inachus  a  Ultle  below  Argos.  It 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Charadms  that  the  armies 
of  Aigoe,  on  their  retnm  from  military  expeditions. 
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woe  obliged  to  nnd«go  a  court  of  iwiDiry  before 
they  were  permitted  to  enter  the  city.  (ThucT.  60; 
comp.  Psos.  iL  25.  §  3;  Lake,  Sforta,  voL  ii.  p. 
364,  Pdopotmenaca,  p.  267;  More,  vol.  ii.  p.  161.) 

The  Ekasdius  ('EpmriVot,  also  'Apoirot,  Stnb. 
Tm.  p.  371:  KepkaUn)  is  the  only  river  in  the 
pbin  et  Argos  wMch  flows  during  the  whole  year. 
Its  actual  coarse  in  the  plain  of  Argos  is  Teiy  short; 
but  it  was  nnivemally  believed  to  be  the  same  stream 
at  the  river  of  Stymphalos,  which  disappeared  under 
Ut.  Apelanim,  and  made  its  reappeaiance,  after  a 
nbterraueBn  course  of  200  stadia,  at  the  foot  of  the 
rocks  (/  Ml.  Cbaon,  to  the  SW.  of  Argoe.  It  issues 
from  these  rocks  in  several  large  streams,  forming  a 
river  of  conidderable  size  (hence  "  ingens  Enuinns," 
Ov.  Met.  XV.  275),  which  flows  directly  across  the 
plain  into  the  Argdicgtilf.  The  waten  of  this  river 
tun  a  great  nni^r  of  mills,  from  which  the  place 
is  DOW  called  "  The  Hills  of  Argos"  (ol  fiiKoi  rov 
'hfywiy.  At  the  spot  where  the  Erasinus  issues 
from  Mt.  Chaon,  "  there  is  a  fine  lofty  cavern,  with 
a  loof  like  an  acute  Gothic  aich,  and  extending  65 
yards  into  the  mountain."  (Leake.)  It  is  perhaps 
finm  this  cavem  that  the  mountain  derives  its  name 
(fimn  x*)"!  X""*!  X''<r<w).  The  cmly  tributary  of 
the  Eouinus  is  the  Phrixus  ^fpi{a;,  Paus.  ii.  36. 
§  6,  38.  §  1),  which  joins  it  near  the  sea.  (Herod. 
vL  76;  Strab.  vi.  p.  275,  viii.  p.  389;  Fans.  ii.  36. 
§1  6,  7, 24.  §  6,  viiL  22.  §3;  Diod.zv.49;  Senec. 
«.  JV.  iiL  26;  Stat.  Thd).  i.  357;  PBn.  iv.  5.  §  9; 
Leake,  Morta,  vol.  ii.  p.  340,  seq.,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 12, 
seq.,  Pelop(m.  p.  384 ;  Seas,  Raten  im  Ptloponna, 
p.  141.) 

The  other  lirers  in  the  Argeia  are  mere  mountain 
terrents.  On  the  Aigdic  gulf  we  find  the  following, 
pnoeeding  from  &  to  N. :  1.  Tands  (T«Ero>,  Paus. 
S.  38.  §  7),  or  Takacs  (Tomtit,  Eurip.  £lectr 
413),  DOW  the  river  of  iiuJai,  forming  the  boundary 
between  the  Argeia  and  Cynuria.  (Leake,  Pelopon. 
pp.  392,  340.)  2.  PosTiMUS  (fTovTii'oj),  rising  in  a 
nwnntain  of  the  same  name,  on  which  st^od  a  temple 
ef  Athena  Saitis,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Da- 
nans.  (Paus.  ii.  36.  §  8 ;  Leake,  Mono,  vol.  ii.  p. 
473,  Ptiopon,  p.  368.)  3.  Axymonb  ('Afiviii- 
n)),  which  descends  from  the  same  mountain,  and 
inunediately  enters  the  lake  of  Lema.  [Lerxa.] 
4.  Chkixakbhus  (Xcf^^os),  between  the  lake  of 
Lema  sod  the  Erasinus.  (Pans.  ii.  36.  §  7 ;  Leake, 
Morta,  vol.  ii.  p.  338.)  In  the  interior  of  the 
coontry  we  find:  5.  AsraBloN  Qkortpimi),  a  small 
tenent  flowing  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  He- 
roeam,  or  temple  of  Hera,  the  waters  of  which  are 
said  by  Pausaiiias  to  disappear  in  a  chasm.  No 
trace  of  this  chasm  has  been  found;  but  Mure  ob- 
served that  its  waters  were  absorbed  in  the  earth  at 
a  small  distance  from  the  temple.  (Paus.  ii.  17.  § 
8;  More,  vol.  ii.  p  180;  Leake,  Pelopon.  p.  262, 
aeq.)  6.  Eleuthkbiox  ('EA(v6«/Hoi/),s8nudl  tor- 
icait  flowing  or  the  north-western  side  of  the  He- 
neom.  (Pans.  ii.  17.  §  1 ;  Leake,  Pelopon.  p.  272.) 
From  a  passage  of  Eustathius  (in  Od.  xiii.  408), 
qooted  by  Leake,  we  learn  that  the  source  of  this 
torrent  was  named  Cynadra  (yL-jyiXpa). 

In  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  whole 
of  the  Argeia  was  subject  to  Argos,  but  it  originally 
contained  several  independent  cities.  Of  these  the 
most  important  were  Myceiuie  and  Tiryns,  which  in 
the  heroic  ages  were  more  celebrated  than  Argos 
it*el£  Argoe  is  situated  about  3  miles  from  the 
sea.  Mycenae  i*  between  6  and  7  miles  N.  of  Aigoe; 
and  Tiryns  about  5  miles  SE.  of  Argos.    Nauplia, 
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the  pot  of  Argos,  is  about  2  miles  beyond  Tiryns. 
A  list  of  the  other  towns  in  the  Argeia  is  given  in 
the  account  of  the  different  roads  leading  from  Argoa. 
Of  these  roads  the  following  were  the  most  impor- 
tant:— 

1.  The  North  road  to  Cleonae  issued  from  the 
gate  Of  Eileithyi*  (Pans.  ii.  18.  §  3),  and  ran 
through  the  centre  of  the  plain  of  Argoe  to  My- 
cenae. Shortly  after  leaving  Mycenae  the  road 
entered  a  long  narrow  pass  between  the  mountains, 
leading  into  the  valley  of  Nemea  in  the  territory  of 
Cleonae.  This  pass,  which  was  called  the  Tretus 
{i  TfMfr^t)  from  the  numerous  caverns  in  the  moun- 
tains, was  the  carriage-road  in  the  time  of  Pansanias 
from  Cleonae  to  Argos ;  and  is  now  called  Derveniki. 
The  mountain  is  also  called  Treton  by  Heiiiod  and 
Diodoms.  It  was  celebrated  as  the  haunt  of  the 
Nemean  lion  slain  by  Hercules.  (Hes.  Theog.  331 ; 
IHod.  iv.  II;  Pans.  ii.  IS.  §§  2,  4.)  Pausanias 
mentions  {I.e.')  a  footpath  over  these  mountains, 
which  vras  shorter  thui  the  Tretus.  This  is  the 
road  called  by  other  writers  Coktopobia  (Kai^o- 
iropfa,  Pol.  xvi.  16;  Athen.  ii.  p.  43). 

2,  3.  The  two  roads  to  Hantinda  both  quitted 
Argos  at  the  gate  called  Deiras,  and  then  imme- 
diately parted  in  difierent  directions.  (Paus.  ii  25. 
§§  1 — 4.)  The  more  southerly  and  the  shorter  of 
Uie  two  roads,  called  Fbdics,  fallowed  the  course  of 
the  Charadrus:  the  more  northerly  and  the  longer, 
called  Climax,  ran  along  the  valley  of  the  Inachus. 
Both  Ross  and  Leake  agree  in  making  the  Prinns 
the  southern,  and  the  Climax  the  northern  of  the 
two  roads,  contrary  to  the  conclusions  of  tlie  French 
surveyors.  (Ross,  Reiten  im  Pttopomtei,  p.  1 30,  seq. ; 
Leake,PeZ(ipo».  p.371,seq.)  For  further  details  re- 
specting these  roods  see  Maktiheia.  The  Prinus 
a&a  croesmg  the  Charadrus  passed  by  Oenoe,  which 
was  situated  on  the  le(t  bank  of  the  river  [Oenoe]  ; 
it  then  ascended  Mt.  ArtemiMum  (^Mcdndt),  on 
whose  summit  by  the  road  side  vras  the  temple  of 
Artemis,  and  near  it  tlie  sources  of  the  Inachus. 
Here  were  the  boundaries  of  the  territories  of  Man- 
tinoa  and  Argos.  (Pans,  il  25.  §§  1 — 3.) 

The  Climax  first  passed  by  Lyrceia  at  the  dis- 
tance of  60  stadia  from  Argos,  and  next  Omeae,  — 
a  town  on  the  confines  of  PhWia,  at  the  dLstance  of 
60  stadia  fiom  Omeae.  (Fans.  ii.  25.  §§  4 — 6.) 
[Lybceia;  Okseab.]  It  appears  from  this  ac- 
count that  the  road  most  have  run  in  a  north-west- 
erly du-ection,  and  have  followed  the  course  of  the 
Inachus,  since  we  know  that  Lyrceia  was  not  on  the 
direct  road  to  Phlins,  and  because  120  stadia  by 
the  direct  road  to  Phlius  would  cany  ns  tiu-  into 
Phliasia,  or  even  into  Sicyonia.  (Ross,  Ibid.  p.  134, 
seq.)  After  leavmg  Omeae  the  road  crossed  the 
mountain  and  entered  the  northern  comer  of  the 
Argon  Plain  in  the  territory  of  Mantineia.  [Mak- 
TlN  KlA.  J 

4.  The  road  to  Tegea  quits  Argos  near  the  theatre, 
and  first  runs  in  a  southerly  direction  along  the  foot 
of  the  mountun  Lycone.  After  crossing  the  Erasi- 
nus (Kephaldri),  the  road  divides  into  two,  the  one 
to  the  right  leading  to  Tegea  across  the  mountains, 
and  the  other  to  the  left  leading  through  the  plain 
to  Leraa.  The  road  to  Tegea  passes  by  Cenchreae 
[Cehchbeak]  and  the  sepulchral  monuments  (iroAv- 
irSpia)  of  the  Argives  who  conquered  the  Lacedae- 
monians at  Hysiae,  shortly  aften\'ards  crosses  the 
Cheimarrbus,  and  then  begins  to  ascend  Mt.  Fontinus 
in  a  westerly  direction.  It  then  crosses  another 
mountun,  probably  the  Cbeopolcu  (Kf*mi\oy) 
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of  Stmbo  (tuL  p.  976),  and  tarns  aoatliwards  to  the 
Khan  of  Datmli,  wharv  it  is  jdmd  bj  a  foot-path 
leading  from  Lerna.  From  tins  spot  the  road  runs 
to  the  W.,  passes  Hjsiae  [Htsiae],  and  crossing 
Ht.  Partheniom  enters  the  teiritorj  of  T^ea.  (Pans, 
ii.  24.  §  5,  seq.;  Leaks,  Mono,  vol.  ii.  p  337,  seq.; 
Boss,  i.  p.  131,  seq.)  At  the  distance  of  about  a 
mile  from  the  Erasinas,  and  about  half  a  mile  to  the 
right  rf  the  road,  the  remwns  uf  a  OTramid  are 
£»nd,  oooupjing  the  summit  of  a  Toacf  eminence 


BUIBS  or  A  PTBAMID  IK  THS  ABQSIA. 

among  the  knrer  declivities  of  Mt.  Chaon.  Its  site 
corre^nnds  to  that  of  the  sepulchral  monuments  of 
the  Argires,  mentioned  bj  Pansanias  (ii.  24.  §  7) ; 
but  its  style  of  arehitectnre  would  lead  us  to  assign 
to  it  an  early  date.  "  The  masonry  of  this  edifice 
is  of  an  intermediate  style  between  the  Cyclopian 
and  polygonal,  consisting  of  large  irr^nlar  blocks, 
with  a  tendency,  however,  to  quadrangular  forms 
and  horizontal  courses;  tin  inequalities  being,  as 
usual,  filled  up  with  smaller  pieces.  The  htfgest 
stones  may  be  from  four  to  five  feet  in  length,  and 
from  two  to  three  in  thickness.  There  are  traces  of 
mortar  between  the  stones,  which  ought,  perhaps,  to 
be  assigned  rather  to  subsequent  repairs  than  to  the 
original  workmanship.  The  symmetry  of  the  struc- 
ture is  not  strictly  preserved,  being  interrupted  by  a 
rectangular  recess  cutting  off  one  comer  of  the 
buikling.  In  this  angle  there  is  a  doorway,. con- 
sisting of  two  perpendicular  side  walls,  surmounted 
by  an  open  gable  or  Gothio  aivh,  formed  by  hori- 
sontal  layers  of  masonry  omverging  into  an  apex,  as 
in  the  triangular  opening  above  the  Gate  of  Lions 
and  Treasury  of  Atrens.  This  door  gives  access  to 
a  passage  between  two  walls.  At  its  extremity  on 
the  right  hand  is  another  doorway,  of  which  little  or 
nothing  of  the  masonry  is  preserved,  opening  into 
the  bteiior  chamber  or  vault."  (Mure,  vol.  iL  p. 
196.)  This  was  not  the  only  pyramid  in  the  Ar- 
geia.  A  second,  no  longer  existing,  is  mentimed  by 
Pausanias  (ii.  25.  §  7)  on  the  road  between  Ar- 
gos  and  Tiryns;  a  third,  of  which  remains  exist,  is 
described  by  Gdl  (Itinerary  of  Grtax,  p.  102),  on 
the  road  between  Kaupliaand  Epidnnrus;  and  ihen 
was  probably  a  fourth  to  the  S.  of  Lerna,  since  that 
part  of  the  coast,  where  Danans  is  said  to  have 
landed,  was  called  Pyramia.  (Plat.  Pyrrh.  32; 
Paus.  ii.  38.  §  4.)  It  is  a  curious  circumstance 
that  pyramids  are  found  in  the  Argeia,  and  m  no 
other  part  of  Greece,  especially  when  taken  in  con- 
nectioD  with  the  story  of  the  Aegyptian  coteny  of 
Panans. 

5.  The  road  to  Thyrea  and  Sparta  is  the  same  as 
the  one  to  T^ea,  till  it  reaches  the  Emsinus,  where 
it  branches  off  to  the  left  as  described  above,  and 
runs  southwards  through  the  marshy  plain  across 
the  Cheimarrhus  to  Lerna.  [Lerna.]  (Paus.  ii. 
36.  §  6,  seq.)  After  leaving  Lerna,  the  road  passes 
by  Geniesium  [Geicksium],  and  the  place  called 
Apobathmi  [Apobathmi],  where  Danaus  is  said  to 
have  landed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem 
village  of  Kyviri.  To  the  S.  of  Kyviri  begins  the 
mgged  road  across  the  moimtains,  ancioitly  called 
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Anigraea  (^Aprypeua),  numing  aloog  tin  mrt  into 
the  plain  of  Thyiea.  [Thyrea.]  (Paus.  n.  88. 
§  4,  seq.)  Sbatly  before  descending  into  the  Thyre- 
atic  plain,  the  traveller  arrives  oppoaita  the  Ani- 
volot  ('AnlSoAos),  which  is  a  copious  sonroe  of  fresh 
water  riang  in  the  sea,  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  narrow  beach  under  the  difis.  Leake  ofaaerred 
that  it  rose  with  such  force  as  to  form  a  convex 
snr&ce,  and  to  disturb  the  sea  for  sevend  hundred 
feet  round.  It  is  evidently  the  exit  of  a  subter- 
raneous  river  of  some  magnitude,  and  thus  oorrp- 
sptmds  with  the  Dine  (A6^)  of  the  ancients,  which, 
according  to  Pansanias  (viii.  7.  §  2),  is  the  outlet  of 
the  waters  cf  the  Argon  Pedion  hi  the  Uantinic& 
(Leake,  vol.  ii.  p.  469,  seq.;  Soss,  p.  148,  seq.) 

There  were  two  other  roads  leading  from  Lerna, 
one  aking  the  coast  to  Mauplia,  and  the  other  across 
the  country  to  Hyuae.  On  the  former  road,  which 
is  described  by  Pausaniaa,  stood  a  small  village 
called  Temexion  {Tiiftirmi'),  which  derived  its 
name  from  the  Doric  ham  Temenns,  who  waa  said  to 
have  been  buried  hen.  It  was  situated  on  an  isolated 
hillock  between  the  mouths  cf  the  Inachns  and  the 
Erasinns,  and  on  that  part  of  the  coast  which  waa 
nearest  to  Argoe.  It  was  distant  26  stadia  fhn> 
Argos,  and  15  from  NanpUa.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  368; 
Paus.  ii.  38.  §  1 ;  Ross,  p.  149,  seq.)  On  the  other 
road  leading  to  Hysiae,  which  is  not  mentiooed  by 
Pansanias,  stood  Elaeus.     [ELAEns,  No.  2.] 

6.  The  road  to  Tiryns  issued  from  the  gate  Diam- 
pares.  [Tirtks.]  From  Tiryns  there  were  three 
roads,  one  leading  to  Nauplia  [Nauflia],  a  second 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  past  Asine  [Asms]  to 
Troezen,  and  a  third  in  a  more  westerly  directioD  to 
Epidaorns.  Near  the  kst  ct  these  roads  Hidea  i^ 
pears  to  have  been  situated.     [Midea.] 

7.  The  road  leading  to  the  Ueracum,  or  temple  of 
Hera,  issued  from  the  gate  between  the  gates  Diam- 
pares  and  Eileithyiv 

n.  Argo$,  tke  City. 

Asooa  (t4  'A/ryos),  usually  called  Aboi  (-orum) 
by  the  Bomans,  was  sitnated  about  three  miles  from 
the  sea,  in  the  plain  which  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. Its  citadel,  called  Laiisa  or  Larissa,  the 
Pelaagic  name  for  a  citadel  (Aiipiira,  Aiptavm,  Pans, 
ii.  23.  §  8;  Strab.  viii.  p.  370;  Dionys.  i.  21),  was  a 
striking  object,  being  built  on  an  insulated  conical 
mountain  of  900  feet  in  height,  with  steep  rocky 
sides,  diversified  with  grassy  skipes.  (Mure,  vol.  ii, 
p.  183.)  A  little  to  the  E.  of  tlie  town  flowed  the 
river  Charsdms,  a  tributary  of  the  Inachns.  [See 
above,  p.  200,  b.] 

Acowding  to  the  general  testimony  of  antiquitr, 
Argos  was  the  most  ancient  city  of  Greece.  It  was 
originally  inhabited  by  Pelasgians,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Pelasgic  chief  Inachus,  or  by 
his  son  Phcronciis,  or  by  bis  grandson  Argus.  Pho- 
roneus,  however,  is  more  commonly  represented  as 
its  founder;  and  from  him  the  dty  was  called  iorv 
topmiKii'.  (Pans.  ii.  15.  §  5.)  The  descendants 
of  Inachns  ruled  over  the  country  for  nine  genera- 
tions; but  Gelanor,  the  Ust  king  of  this  rsce,  waa 
deprived  of  the  sovereignty  by  Danaus,  who  is  said 
to  have  come  from  Egypt.  From  this  Danaus  was 
derived  the  name  of  Danu,  which  was  applied  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Argeia  and  to  the  Greeks  in 
general  (Apolkid.  iL  1.)  Danans  and  his  two 
successors  Lynceus  and  Abas  ruled  over  the  whole 
of  the  Argeia;  but  Acrisius  and  Proetns,  the  two 
sona  of  Mm,  divided  the  territory  between  them. 
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file  fanaa  niliiig  at  Argoe,  and  the  lattor  at  Tirjnx. 
Pencns,  tin  SOD  of  Daoae,  and  gnndam  of  Aciuiiu, 
fbonded  the  dt;  of  Mycenae,  which  now  became  the 
chief  city  is  die  Argeia.  (Pans,  a,  IS.  §  4,  16. ' 
§  5;  ApoUod.  it  2.)  Euiysthena,  the  giandsoa  of 
Peneua,  wu  anoceeded  in  the  idngdom  of  Mycenae 
by  Alieiu,  the  boo  of  Pelops.  The  latter  trana- 
mitted  hia  pomr  to  hie  boo  or  gnuidaim  Agamemnoo, 
**  king  of  nun,'  who  exerciaed  a  Idod  of  eorenignty 
over  the  whole  of  tiie  Argeian  territory,  and  a  con- 
aaderable  part  of  Pelopooiiesns.  Homer  repreaenta 
Myomiae  as  the  firet  dty  in  Pelopomiesaa,  and  Aigos, 
wtiirh  was  then  garemed  by  Diomedee,  as  a  subor- 
dinate place.  Orestea,  the  son  of  Agamemncn, 
■nited  noder  his  sway  both  Aigos  and  Mycenae,  and 
tnlMeqaeiitly  Lacedaenum  also,  by  hia  marriage  with 
HErmune,  the  daughter  of  Menelaus.  Under  Orestea 
Argoa  again  became  tlie  cliief  city  in  the  Argeian 
territory.  In  the  nugn  of  his  snccessor  Tisamenus, 
the  Dorians  invaded  Peloponneeas,  expelled  Tisame- 
Dos,  and  became  the  rulen  of  Argoe.  In  the  three- 
fold dirisian  of  Peloponnesus,  among  the  descendants 
ti  Hercules,  Argoe  fell  to  the  lot  of  Temenns. 

We  now  oome  to  the  first  really  historical  erent 
in  the  history  of  Aigoe.  The  preceding  narrative 
belongs  to  legend,  the  truth  of  which  we  can  neither 
deny  nor  affirm.  We  only  know  that  before  the  Do- 
rian invaskn  the  Argeian  territory  was  inhabited  by 
Acfaaeano,  who,  at  some  period  unknown  to  history, 
had  aupiJanted  the  original  Pelasgic  p(q>ulatioo. 
fAcHjuo.]  Aooording  to  the  oonunon  legend,  the 
Dorians  cooqaered  the  Peloponnesus  at  once,  and 
drove  oat  the  Achaean  popolatian;  but  it  is  now  gene- 
rally admitted  that  the  Dorians  only  slowly  and 
gradually  made  thonselves  masters  of  the  countries 
in  which  we  find  them  subsequently  settled;  and  we 
Imow  in  particular  that  in  the  Argda,  meet  of  the 
towns,  with  the  exception  of  Argos,  long  retained 
their  original  Achaean  popoktioo. 

Even  after  the  Dorian  conquest,  Argos  appears  as 
the  first  state  in  Peloponnesus,  Sparta  being  second, 
and  Heacene  third.  Herodotus  states  (L  82),  that 
in  ancient  times  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Peh>- 
ponnesus  down  to  Cape  Malea,  indnding  Cythera 
and  the  other  islands,  belonged  to  Argos;  and  the 
superiority  of  the  latter  is  also  indicated  by  the  le- 
gend, which  makes  Temenus  the  eldest  of  the  three 
Hoadeids.  The  power  of  Argos,  however,  was  not 
derived  ezdusiTely  frian  ha  own  territory,  but  also 
firm  the  fact  of  her  being  at  the  head  of  a  leagns  of 
several  other  important  Doric  cities.  Clecmae, 
PbHns,  Sicyou,  Epidanms,  Troezen,  Hermime,  and 
Aegina  were  all  members  of  this  league,  which  was 
ostensibly  (nasei  for  rdigious  purposes,  tbongh  it 
in  reality  gave  Argos  a  poUtical  ascendency.  This 
league,  like  othen  of  the  same  kind,  was  colled  an 
AmphictyoDia  (Pans.  iv.  5.  §  3);  and  its  patron  god 
wss  Apollo  Pytbaena.  There  was  a  temple  to  this 
gud  in  each  of  Uie  confederated  cities,  while  his  most 
holy  ssactuary  was  on  the  Larisss,  or  acropolis  of 
Argoe.  This  league  continued  in  existence  even  as 
late  as  B.  a  514,  when  the  power  of  Argos  had 
gnatly  declined,  since  we  find  the  Atgives  in  that 
year  oondonning  both  Sicyon  and  Aegina  to  pay  a  fine 
of  500  talents  each,  because  they  had  {hrmsbed  the 
Spartan  king  Cleomenee  with  diips  to  be  employed 
against  the  Argeian  territory.  (Herad.  vi.  92.)  The 
leligioaa  saptemacy  continued  till  a  later  time;  and 
in  the  Pelopoonesian  war  the  Argives  still  ckinied 
oderings  fnnn  the  coofedente  states  to  the  temple  of 
ApoUo  Pythagns  (ai  the  Lariaea.     (Thuc.  v.  53; 
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nmp.  Mailer,  JDoriuu,  L  7.  §  14.)  The  great 
power  of  Argos  at  an  early  period  ia  attested  by  the 
nistoiy  of  Pheidon,  king  of  Argos,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  a  lineal  descendant  of  Temenns,  and  who 
reigned  between  B.  a  770  and  730.  Be  attempted 
to  establish  his  sway  over  the  greater  part  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and,  in  otmjnnctioa  with  the  Pisatans,  he 
seized  upon  the  presidaicy  of  the  Olympo  games  in 
the  8th  Olympiad  (b.  o.  747);  but  he  was  subse- 
quently defeated  by  the  Spartans  and  the  Eleans. 
The  details  of  his  history  are  given  elsewhere.  (iXct, 
o/Siogr.  art.  Pketdon.) 

After  the  time  of  Pheidoo  the  power  of  Argos  gra- 
dually declined,  and  Sparta  eventually  became  the 
first  power  in  Peloponnesus.  The  two  states  had  long 
omtended  for  the  possession  of  the  district  Cynnria  or 
Thyreatis,  irtiich  separated  the  frontiers  of  TiSCTinia 
and  Argos.  Severtil  battles  between  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  Aigivea  are  recorded  at  an  early  period, 
and  particuUrly  a  victory  gamed  by  the  Utter  near 
Hysiae,  which  is  assigned  to  b.  o.  669.  (Pans.  ii. 
24.  §  7.)  But  about  B.  o.  547  the  Sputana  ob- 
tained permanent  passessim  of  Cynnria  by  the  memo- 
rable combat  of  the  300  champions,  in  which  the 
Spartan  Othiyades  earned  immortal  fame.  (Herod. 
i.  82;  Diet,  of  Biogr.  art.  Othryada.)  But  the 
great  blow,  which  effectually  hnmbled  the  power  of 
Argos,  and  gave  Sparta  the  nndisputed  pre.eminence 
in  Peloponnesus,  was  dealt  by  the  Spartan  king 
Cleomenes,  who  defeated  the  Argives  with  such 
slanghter  near  Tiiyns,  that  6000  citizens  perished 
in  the  battle  and  the  retreat.  (Herod,  vi.  76,  seq.) 
According  to  later  writers,  the  dty  was  only  saved 
by  the  patriotism  of  the  Aigive  women,  who,  headed 
by  the  poetess  TelesiUa,  repulsed  the  enemy  from 
the  walls  (Faus.  ii.  30.  §  8;  Pdyaen.  viii.  33;  PluL 
(fe  Virf.  Mill.  p.  345;  Suid.  :  v.  TtXiaiMji);  but 
we  know,  from  the  express  statement  of  Herodotus, 
that  Cleomenes  never  attacked  the  dty.  This  great 
defeat  occurred  a  few  years  before  the  Persian  wan 
(comp.  Herod.  viL  148),  and  deprived  Argos  so 
completely  of  men,  that  the  slaves  got  the  govern- 
ment into  their  own  hands,  and  retained  possession 
of  it  till  the  sons  of  thoee  who  had  fallen  were  grown 
into  manhood.  It  is  further  related,  that  when  the 
young  dtizens  had  grown  up,  they  expelled  the 
slaves,  who  took  refuge  at  Tiryns,  where  they  main- 
tained themselves  for  some  time,  but  were  eventually 
subdued.  (Herod,  vi.  83.)  These  slaves,  ss  HUller 
has  remarked  (_Doriaot,  iii.  4.  §  2),  must  have  been 
the  Gymnesii  or  bondsmen  vrfao  dwelt  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  dty;  since  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  slaves  bought  in  foreign 
countries  could  have  managed  a  Grecian  state.  The 
Argives  took  no  part  in  the  Persian  wars,  partly  cm 
account  of  their  intenial  weakness,  and  partly 
throngh  the  jealousy  of  the  Spartans;  and  they  were 
even  suspected  of  remaining  neutral,  in  consequence 
of  recdving  secret  offeis  from  Xerxes.  (Herod,  vii. 
1 50.)  Bnt  even  after  the  expulsion  of  the  bonds- 
men, the  Dorian  dtizens  found  themselves  compelled 
to  give  the  dtizenship  to  many  of  the  Perioed,  and 
to  distribute  them  in  the  immediate  ndghbourbood 
of  the  dty.  (Aristot.  Pol.  v.  3.  §  8.)  Farther,  in 
order  to  increase  thdr  unmben  and  their  power, 
they  also  dispeopled  nearly  all  the  large  dties  in  the 
snrroDnding  country,  and  transplanted  the  mhabit- 
ants  to  Argoe.  In  the  Persian  wars  Tiryns  and 
Mycenae  were  independent  dties,  which  followed  the 
command  of  Sparta  without  the  onsent  of  Argoa 
The  Argives  destroyed  Myconaa  in  B.  o.  468  (Died. 
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xi.  65;  comp.  Pans.  viii.  16.  §  9);  and  abont  the 
fume  time  we  may  place  the  dectrnctioo  of  Tirjns, 
Hfsiae,  Midea,  and  the  other  towns  in  the  Ar^ia. 
(Pans.  Tui.  27.  §  1.) 

The  introdaction  of  so  many  new  citizens  gave 
new  life  and  vigour  to  Argos,  and  soon  re-established 
its  prosperity  and  wealth  (Dtod.  zii.  75) ;  bnt  at  the 
same  time  it  occasioned  a  complete  change  in  the 
constitutioa.  Up  to  this  time  Aigos  had  been  essen- 
tially a  Doric  state.  It  contained  three  classes  of 
penoos:  —  1.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  Dorians,  originally  divided  into 
three  tribes,  to  which  a  fourth  was  afterwards  added, 
named  Hymathia,  containing  families  not  of  Doric 
origin.  (MUller,  Doriam,  iii.  5.  §§1,  2.)  2.  A 
class  of  Perioeci,  consisting  of  the  ancient  Achaean 
inhabitants.  Miiller  (Ibid.  iii.  4.  §  2)  supposes  that 
these  Perioeci  were  called  Onieatae  fitim  the  town  of 
Omeae;  bat  there  are  good  reasons  for  questioning 
this  statement.  [Obheae.]  3.  A  class  of  bond- 
slaves, named  Gymnesii,  corresponding  to  the  Helots 
of  Sparta,  and  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  above. 

There  was  a  king  at  the  head  of  the  state.  All 
the  kings  were  descendants  of  the  Heradeid  Temenns 
down  to  Meltas,  who  was  the  last  king  of  this  race 
(Pans.  ii.  19.  §  2;  Pint.  Alex.  Virt.  8);  and  after 
him  another  dynasty  reigned  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Persian  wars.  Herodotus  (vii.  149)  mentions  a 
king  of  Argos  at  this  period ;  but  the  royal  dignity 
was  abolished  soon  afterwards,  probably  when  the 
iiiliabitaiits  of  the  neighbouring  towns  were  received 
as  citizens.  (Hermann,  Griech.  Staattait.  §  23. 
n.  6.)  The  royal  power,  however,  was  always  very 
limited  (Pans.  ii.  9.  §  2);  for  the  Council  (PovKli') 
possessed  extensive  authority.  At  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  we  find  Argos  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  democratic  constitution;  but  of  the  details  of 
this  oonslitution  we  possess  hardly  any  accounts. 
(Thac.  T.  29,  41,  44.)  In  the  treaty  of  alliance 
between  Argos  and  Athens,  which  Thucydides  (v. 
47)  has  preserved,  we  find  mention  at  Argoe  of 
the  "Boule,"  the  "Eighty,"  and  the  "Artynae" 
CApriSrai).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
"  Eighty "  was  a  more  aristocratical  council,  and 
that  the  Artynae  may  have  acted  as  presidents  to 
this  council  (Arnold,  ad  Tkuc.  I.  c);  but  nothing  is 
really  known  of  these  two  bodies  except  their  names. 
The  ostracism  was  one  of  the  democratical  insti- 
tutions  of  Argos.  (Aristot,  Pol.  v.  2.  §  5 ;  Schol. 
ad  Aritioph.  Eq.  851.}  Another  democratical  in- 
stitution was  a  military  court,  which  the  soldiers,  on 
retnraing  from  an  expedition,  held  on  the  river 
Charsdrus  before  entenng  the  city,  in  order  to  in- 
quire into  the  conduct  of  their  generals.  (Tbnc 
V.  60.) 

The  Argives  remained  neutral  during  the  first 
ten  years  of  this  war,  in  consequence  of  a  truce  for 
30  years  which  they  had  previously  formed  with  the 
Spartans.  (Thuc.  v.  14.)  During  this  time  they 
had  increased  in  numbers  and  wealth ;  while  Sparta 
bad  been  greatly  exhausted  by  her  contest  with 
Athens.  Moreover,  shortly  before  the  expiration  of 
the  truce,  the  Spartans  had  given  great  offence  to 
her  Peloponnesian  allies  by  concluding  the  peace 
with  Athens,  usually  called  the  peace  of  Kicias. 
(b.  c.  421.)  The  time  seemed  favourable  to  Argos 
for  the  recovery  of  her  former  supremacy  in  the 
Peloponnesus;  and  she  accordingly  formed  a  league 
against  Sparta,  which  was  joined  by  the  Hantinaans, 
Corinthians,  and  Eleians,  b.  c  421.  (Thuc.  v.  31.) 
In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  420)  the  Athenians  also 
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were  persnaded  by  Aldbiades  to  form  a  treaty  with 
Argos  (Thuc.  v.  43 — 47):  but  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Hantineia  (b.  c.  418),  in  which  the  Argires  and 
their  confederates  were  defeated  by  the  Spartans,  not 
only  broke  up  this  alliance,  but  placed  Ai^  in  close 
oonnectian  with  Sparta.  There  had  always  been 
an  oligarchical  party  at  Argos  in  &vonr  of  a  Lace- 
daemonian alliance.  About  the  time  of  the  peace  of 
Nicias,  the  Argive  government  had  formed  a  separate 
regiment  of  a  thousand  select  hoplites,  consisting 
of  young  men  of  wealth  and  station,  to  receive  con- 
stant military  training  at  the  public  expense.  (Diod. 
xii.  75;  Thuc.  v.  67.)  At  the  battle  of  Hantineia 
this  regiment  had  been  victorious  over  the  troopii 
opposed  to  them,  while  the  democratical  soldiers  had 
been  put  to  the  rout  by  the  enemy.  Supported  by 
this  regiment,  the  oligarchical  party  obtained  the 
upper  hand  at  Argos,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Sparta;  and  in  the  following  year  (b.  c. 
417),  assisted  by  some  Spartan  troops,  they  over- 
threw the  democratical  form  of  government  by  force. 
(Thuc.  V.  71 — 81.)  But  they  did  not  retain  their 
power  long.  At  the  end  of  four  months  the  people 
rose  against  their  oppressors,  and  after  a  sharp  con- 
test expelled  them  from  the  city.  The  Argives  norr 
renewed  their  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  and  com- 
menced erecting  long  walls,  in  order  to  connect  their 
city  with  the  sea;  but  before  they  had  time  to  finish 
them,  the  Lacedaemonians  invaded  their  territory, 
and  destroyed  the  walls.  (Thuc  v.  82, 8.3.)  During 
the  remainder  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Argives 
continued  faithful  to  the  Athenian  alliance,  and  sent 
troops  to  the  Athenian  armies.  (Comp.  Thuc.  vi. 
29,  vii.  57,  viii.  25.) 

At  a  kter  time  the  Argives  were  always  ready  to 
join  the  enemies  of  Sparta.  Thus  they  united  with 
Athens,  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  the  other  states  to 
oppose  Sparta  in  the  war  whi<  h  was  set  on  foot  by 
the  Persian  king  in  b.  c.  395;  and  even  when 
Athens  assisted  Sparta  against  the  Tbebans,  the 
Argives  would  not  make  cause  with  their  old  allies, 
but  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Thcbans  against  their 
ancient  enemy,  b.  c.  362.  (Xen.  HdL  vii.  5.  §  5.) 
It  was  about  this  tune  that  party  hatred  perpetrated 
the  greatest  excesses  at  Argos.  The  oligarchical 
party  having  been  detected  in  an  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  democracy,  the  people  became  so  exaspe- 
rated that  they  put  to  death  most  of  the  men  of 
wealth  and  influence  in  the  state.  On  this  occasion 
1200  men,  or,  according  to  another  statement,  1 500, 
were  shun;  and  even  the  demagogues  shared  the 
same  fate.  This  state  of  things  was  called  by  the 
name  of  2>cvTa\i(r^t,  or  cltib-Une.  (Diod.  xv.  58 ; 
Plut,  Praec.  Reip.  Gar.  f.  814,  b.;  MBller, Ibid.  iii. 
9.  §  I.)  Little  requires  to  be  said  respecting  the 
subsequent  history  of  Argos.  The  most  memorable 
occurrence  in  its  later  history  is  the  attempt  of 
Pyrrhus  to  surprise  the  city,  in  which  he  met  witli 
his  death.  (Plut.  PyrK  34;  for  debub  see  IHct. 
of  Biogr.  art.  Pyrrkut.')  Like  many  of  the  other 
cities  in  Peloponnesus,  Argos  was  now  govenied  by 
tyrants,  who  maintained  tlieir  power  by  the  support 
of  the  Macedonian  kings;  but  when  Aratus  bad 
succeeded  in  liberating  Sicyon  and  Coribth,  be  per- 
suaded Aristomachus,  the  tyrant  of  Aigcs,  volun- 
tarily to  resign  his  power;  and  the  Aleves  then 
joined  the  Achaean  league,  b.  c.  229.  (Pol.  ii.  44 ; 
Plut.  A  rat,  35.)  Argos  fell  for  a  time  into  the 
hands  of  Cleomenes  (PoL  ii.  52),  and  subsequently 
into  those  of  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  and  his  cmrl 
wife  (PoL  zvii.  17;  Liv.  xxzii.  18);  but  with  tl.e 
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exception  of  these  temponuy  occupations,  it  oon- 
tinned  to  beloog  to  the  Achaean  leagae  till  the  final 
oooqnest  of  Greece  by  the  Ronuuis,  B.  c.  146. 
(Strah.  viiL  pp.  376,  377.) 

Argos  ms  one  of  the  largest  and  moat  popoloos 
rities  in  Greece.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  the 
var  with  Cleomenes  it  lost  6000  of  its  citizens;  but 
at  tile  time  a(  the  Pelopocnesian  war  it  had  greatly 
increased  in  nunbers.  Lysias,  in  b.  c.  402,  says 
that  Ar;:os  equalled  Athens  in  the  number  of  her 
citiiens  (Dionys.  Ia/m.  p.  S31);  and  there  were  pro- 
labiy  not  less  than  16,000  Athenian  citizens  at  that 
time.  But  16,000  citizens  will  give  a  total  fiee 
popolatko  of  66,000.  If  to  these  we  add  the  slaves 
and  tlie  Peiioed,  the  aggregate  calculation  cannot 
han  been  less  than  110,000  persons  for  Argos  and 
it*  territory.     (Clinton,  F.  H.  toL  ii.  p.  424,  soq.) 

Few  towns  in  Greece  pud  more  attention  to  the 
wonhip  of  the  gods  than  Argos.  Hers  was  the 
deity  whom  they  reverenced  above  all  others.  This 
godjeas  was  an  Achaean  rather  than  a  Dorian  di- 
vinity, and  appears  in  the  Diad  as  the  guardian 
deity  of  the  Argives ;  but  her  worship  was  adopted 
by  tlie  Dorian  conquerors,  and  was  celebrated  with 
the  greateet  hononis  down  to  the  latest  times.  Even 
in  B.C  195  we  find  Aristaenus,  the  general  of  the 
Achaean  league,  invoking,  "  Juno  regina,  cujos  in 
tntda  Ar^  sunt."  (Liv.  xxxiv.  24.)  The  chief 
temple  i^  this  goddess,  called  the  Heraeum,  was 
sitaated  between  Argce  and  Mycenae,  but  much 
Beater  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former  dty ;  and  in 
the  heroic  age,  when  Mycenae  was  the  chief  city  in 
the  Argeia,  the  inhabitants  of  this  dty  probably  bad 
the  management  of  the  temple.  (Grote,  voL  i.  pp. 
226,  227.)  In  the  historical  age  the  temple  be- 
knged  to  the  Argives,  who  had  the  exclusive  ma- 
nagement of  its  affairs.  The  high  priestess  of  the 
temple  held  her  office  for  liiie;  and  the  Argives 
cmnted  their  years  by  the  date  of  her  office.  (Thuc. 
ii.  2.)  Once  in  four  years,  probably  in  the  second 
year  of  ereiy  Olympiad,  there  was  a  magnificent 
yrocesaioo  from  Argos  to  tliis  temple,  in  which 
almost  the  whole  population  of  the  dty  took  part. 
The  priestess  rode  in  a  chariot,  drawn  by  two  white 
eoun.  (Herod,  i.  31 ;  Cic.  Tu$c.  i.  47 ;  for  details, 
see  Diet,  of  Ant.  art  Beraea.)  Bespecting  the 
site  of  this  temple,  which  was  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  Greece,  some  remarks  are  made  below. 

In  the  city  itself  there  were  also  two  temples  d 
Hera,  one  of  Hera  Acraes  on  the  ascent  to  the  Acro- 
inlis  (Pans,  it  24.  §  1),  and  the  other  of  Hera 
Antboa  in  the  lower  part  of  the  dty  (Pans,  ii.  22. 
§  1).  Bat  the  temple  of  Apollo  Lyceins  is  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias  (ii.  19.  §  3,  seq.)  as  by  far  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  temples  in  the  dty.  Tra- 
ditim  ascribed  its  fbundation  to  Danans.  It  stood 
on  one  side  of  the  Agon  (Thnc.  t.  47),  which  So- 
pbodes  therefore  calls  "  the  Lyceian  Agora  of  the 
wolf-slaying  god"  (toS  AuKoierivov  dcoS  ieyo(A 
Atefiot,  Sapb.  Ekctr.  6 ;  comp.  Pint.  PyrrH.  31 ; 
Leake,  Mono,  vol.  ii.  p.  401,  seq.).  There  was  also 
a  temple  of  Apollo  Pythaeus  on  the  Acropolis,  which, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  was  a  common  sanctuary 
tat  the  Dorian  states  belonging  to  the  anrient  Argive 
confederacy  (Pans,  il  24.  §  1  ;  Thuc  T.  63.) 
There  were  tempka  to  several  other  gods  in  Argosj 
bat  we  may  pass  them  over,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tem{des  of  Zens  Larissaens  and  of  Athena,  both 
of  which  crowned  the  snmmit  of  the  acropolis  (Fans, 
n.  24.  §  3 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  370). 

The  great  number  of  temples,  and  of  statues  with 
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which  they  were  adorned,  necessarily  led  to  the  col- 
tivation  of  the  fine  arts.  Argos  became  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  schools  of  statuary  in 
Greece.  It  rose  to  the  greatest  renown  in  the  5th 
century,  B.C.,  nnder  Ageladas,  who  was  the  teacher 
of  Fheidias,  Hyron,  and  Polycleitns,  three  of  the 
greatest  scnlptors  in  antiqtiity.  (See  these  names  in 
the  Diet  ofBiogr.")  Mnsic  was  also  cultivated  with 
success  at  Argoa  at  an  early  period  ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  the  Argives  were  reckoned  by  Hero- 
dotus (iii.  131)  the  best  musidana  in  Greece.  Sa- 
cadas,  who  flonriahed  about  this  period  (b.  c.  590 — 
580),  and  who  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Greek  musicians,  was  a  native  of  Argos.  Saca- 
das  obtained  distinction  as  a  poet  as  well  as  a  mn- 
sician;  and  the  Aigive  TelesiUa,  who  was  con- 
temporary with  Cleomenes,  was  so  celebrated  as  a 
poetess  as  to  be  classed  among  those  who  were  called 
the  Nine  Lyric  Muses  (^DicL  ofBiogr.  art  Sacadat 
and  TdetiiU).  Bnt  after  this  time  we  find  no  trace 
of  the  pursuit  of  literature  at  Argos.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  democratical  constitution,  and  the  consequent 
attention  that  was  paid  to  public  a&irs,  it  produced 
no  orator  whose  &ine  descended  to  posterity  (Cic. 
Brut.  13).  The  Argives  had  the  character  of  being 
addicted  to  wine  (Aelian,  K.iT.  iii.  15;  Athen.  x. 
p.  442,  d). 


PIjUl   OF  ABOOS. 


1 .  Larissa  or  Acropolis. 

2.  Ddras. 

3.  Aspia  or  second  Acro- 

polis. 

4.  Coele. 

5.  Theatre. 

6.  Agora. 

7.  Temple  of  Apollo  Ly- 

cdus. 

8.  Thalamos  of  DanaS. 

9.  Aqueduct. 


10.  Gateof  Deiras. 
It.  Gate  of  Eildthyia. 

12.  Gate  leading  to  the 

Heraeum. 

13.  Gate  Diiinjperes. 

14.  Gate  leading  to  Te- 

meninm. 

15.  Gate  leading  to  Te- 

ges. 

16.  Gymnasium  of  Cy- 

larabis. 


The  remains  of  Argos  are  few,  but  still  snffident 
to  enable  us  to  fix  the  position  of  some  parts  of  the 
andent  city,  of  which  Pausanias  has  left  us  a  minute 
accoimt  The  modem  town  of  Argos  is  situated 
wholly  in  the  plain,  but  it  is  evident  from  the  exist- 
ing remains  of  the  andent  walls,  that  the  motmtain 
caJled  Larissa  was  induded  within  the  andent  dty. 
On  the  summit  of  this  mountain  there  are  the  mins 
of  a  Gothic  castle,  the  walls  of  which  are  built  upon 
those  of  the  andent  acropolis.  ^  The  masoniy  of 
the  ancient  parts  of  the  building  is  solely  or  chiefly 
in  the  more  regular  or  polygooal  style.    Thet«  are. 
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however,  conridenble  vestiges  of  other  lines  of  mil, 
of  massive  Cjclopian  structure,  od  the  sides  and 
base  of  the  hill  connectfaig  the  dtidel  with  the 
lower  town."  (HuTe,ToL  ii.  p^  184.)  Enripides,  in 
more  than  one  passage,  alludes  to  the  Cjrdopan  walls 
of  Aigoa.  {Afryos,  2ra  t(<x4  Kilya  KwcA^i' 
obpiria  Hiumvu,  Troad.  1087  ;  'Afrftm  Tfi'xi)  «ai 
KwcXanrtfeu'  w^Aiy,  Htrc  Fur.  IS.)  It  appeals 
fioD  the  ancient  substructions  that  the  ancient  acro- 
polis, like  the  modem  citadel,  consisted  of  an  ooter 
wait  or  rampart,  and  of  an  inner  keeper  castle.  The 
latter  occupied  a  square  of  about  SOD  feet. 

From  either  end  of  the  outer  fortification,  the  dtj 
walls  may  be  traced  on  the  descent  of  the  hill.  They 
are  marked  with  a  bUck  line  in  the  plan  on  the  pre- 
ceding page.  The  dotted  lines  indicate  the  probable 
direction  of  the  walls,  of  which  there  are  no  remains. 
As  no  remaons  of  the  citj  walls  can  be  traced 
in  the  plain,  it  is  difficult  to  ionn  an  estimats  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  ancient  city;  but  Leake  conjec- 
tures that  it  could  not  have  been  less  than  5  miles 
in  circumference. 

We  leam  from  Livy  that  Argos  had  two  citadels 
("  nam  dnas  [arces]  habent  A^,"  Liv.  zxsiv.  25). 
This  second  citadel  was  probably  situated  at  the  ex- 
tiemity  of  the  hill,  which  forms  the  ni»th-eastem 
projection  of  the  mountain  of  LaHsso,  and  which 
rises  to  about  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  latter. 
The  ridge  connecting  this  hill  with  the  Larissa  is 
called  Delias  (Atipdt)  by  Pansanias  (iL  !t4.  §  1). 
The  second  citadel  was  called  Aspis  ('An-lt,  Plot 
I^frrh.  32,  Cleom.  17,  21),  smce  a  sUeki  was  sus- 
pended here  as  the  insignia  of  the  town;  whence  the 
proverb  «i  riiv  if  'Afryu  i<rwiSa  KoBtKir.  (Ze- 
nob.  vi  52;  Plut.  Prov.  AUxand.  44;  Snid.;  MiU- 
ler,  Voriant,  App.  vj.  §  9.) 

There  are  considerable  remains  of  the  theatre, 
which  was  excavated  on  the  southern  slope  rf  the 
Larissa.  In  front  of  the  western  wing  of  the  theatre 
there  are  some  brick  ruins  of  the  Roman  period.  At 
the  south-western  end  of  the  Larissa  there  are  re- 
mains of  an  aqueduct,  which  may  be  traced  two 
miles  beyond  the  vilhige  of  Belissi  to  the  NW. 

The  Agora  appears  to  have  stood  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  city.  In  the  middle  of  the  Agora  was 
the  monument  of  Pyrrhns,  a  building  of  white 
marble;  ou  which  were  sculptured  the  arms  worn 
by  this  monarch  in  his  wars,  and  some  figures  of 
elephants.  It  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  the 
body  of  Pyrrhua  was  burnt;  but  his  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  neighbouring  temple  of  Demeter, 
where  he  died,  and  his  shield  was  afSxed  above  the 
entrance.  (Paus.  ii.  21.  §  4.)  A  street  named  Coele 
(KofAi),  Pans.  ii.  23.  §  1)  appears  to  have  led  from 
the  Agora  to  the  Lanssa,  the  ascent  to  which  was 
by  the  ridge  of  Deiras.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
Deiras  was  a  subterraneous  building,  which  is  said  to 
have  once  contained  the  brazen  chamber  (^  x'^^^^ 
ScEAo^s)  in  which  Darute  was  confined  by  her  father 
Aerisius.  (Pans.  ii.  23.  §  7  ;  comp.  Soph.  Antig. 
948;  oorip.  Hor.  Cam.  iiL  16.  1.)  The  gymna- 
sium, called  Ctuwabm  QivKifogis'),  from  the  son 
of  Sthenelus,  was  situated  outside  the  city,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  less  than  300  paces  according  to  Livy. 
(Pans.  iL 22.  § 8;  Liv.  xzziv. 26;  Pint  Cleom.  17.) 
The  gate  which  led  to  it  was  called  Diaraperes 
{Aiafirfp4s).  It  was  through  this  gate  that  Pyrrhus 
entered  the  city  on  the  night  of  his  death.  (Plut. 
I'grrk.  32.)  The  king  fell  near  the  sepulchre  of 
Licymnins  in  a  street  lesding  from  the  agora  to  the 
gymnasium.    (Plut  Pyrrh.  34 ;  Paus.  ii.  22.  §  8.) 
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The  principal  gates  of  Argos  appear  tohsvebeen:- 
1.  The  gate  of  EUeithyia,  so  called  fram  a  neigh- 
bouring temple  of  this  goddess,  leading  to  Mycenae 
and  Cleonae.  (Pans.  ii.  18.  §  3)  2.  The  gate  of 
Delias  (al  ruAol  al  rpit  rp  A(i^i),  leaiding  to 
Hantineia.  In  the  ridge,  called  Deiras,  Leake  ob- 
served an  opening  in  the  line  of  the  ancient  wails, 
which  marks  precisely  the  position  of  this  gate. 
(Paus.  ii.  25. 1 1.)  3.  The  gate  leading  to  Tegea. 
(Pans.  ii.  S4.  §  5.)  4.  The  gate  leading  to  Teme- 
ninm.  9.  The  gats  Diamperes,  loading  to  TirynB, 
Xauplia  and  Epdaums.  6.  A  gate  leading  to  the 
Heraaimi.  (Respecting  the  topography  of  Argoe, 
see  Leake,  Mono,  voL  ii.  p.  394,  seq.) 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  site  of  the  Heraemn, 
which  long  eluded  the  researches  of  all  travellera  in 
Greece.  Its  remains  were  discovered  for  the  first 
time  in  1831,  by  General  Gordon,  the  commander  of 
the  Greek  forces  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Pansanias 
describes  (ii.  17.  §  1)  the  Heraeum  as  situated  at 
the  distance  of  15  stadia  from  Mycenae,  to  the  left 
of  the  route  between  that  dty  and  Argos,  on  the 
lower  declivities  of  a  mountain  called  Euboea;  and 
he  adds,  that  ou  one  side  of  it  flowed  the  Eleutlierion, 
and  on  the  other  flowed  the  Asterion,  which  disap- 
peared in  an  abysa.  "  These  details  are  all  verified 
on  the  ground  explored  by  General  Gordon.  It  is  a 
rocky  h^ht,  rismg,  in  a  somewhat  insulated  form, 
from  the  base  of  one  of  the  highest  mountains  that 
bound  the  plain  towards  the  east,  distant  about  two 
English  miles  firom  Mycenae,  which  oorresponda 
nearly  to  the  15  stadia  of  Pansanias"  (Mure,  voL 
ii.  PL  178.)  The  remains  of  the  temple  are  distant 
from  Argos  between  5  and  6  miles,  which  correspond 
to  the  45  stadia  of  Herodotus  (i.  31).  Strabo  (viii. 
p^  368)  says  that  the  temple  was  distant  40  stadia 
from  Argos,  and  10  fiata  Mycenae,  but  each  of  these 
measurements  is  below  the  truth.  The  old  Heraeum 
was  burnt  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Peloponnesiaa 
war  (b.  c.  423),  by  the  negligence  of  the  priestesa 
(Thuc.  iv.  133),  whereupon  Enpolemus  was  em- 
ployed to  erect  the  new  temple,  described  by  Pansa- 
nias. The  new  Heraeum  was  bnilt  a  little  below 
the  ancient  one;  but  the  subatruetions  of  the  latter 
were  still  seen  by  Pansanias  (ii.  17.  §  7).  The 
eminence  on  which  the  ruins  are  situated  is  pn  irre- 
gular trianguUr  platform,  with  its  apex  painting 
towards  Mount  Euboea,  and  its  base  towards  Argos. 
The  surface  is  divided  into  three  esplanades  or  ter- 
races, rising  in  gradation  one  above  the  other,  firom 
the  lower  to  the  upper  extremity.     The  central  one 
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1.  Heraeum.  I    4.  Mt  Acraea. 

2.  Old  Heraenm.  5.  River  Elentherioo 

3.  Ht  Euboea.  I   6.  Biver  Astcrioo. 
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tl  tke  three  is  nppoitad  by  >  imam  Cyehfua 
ssbfltroetioii,  itiU  in  good  praosrvatian,  and  a  cod- 
qiaicas  object  bam  boom  ^etaoca.  This  Cydopiao 
nil  i<  a  part  of  the  nmaini  of  tlie  ancieat  temple 
nfoA  Paoauias  nir.  Ob  the  loweat  of  the  terracea 
stmd  tlie  Heneam  bniH  by  Eapderana.  Hen  Ge- 
Doal  Gaid<m  made  some  exeavatioiis,  and  diMorered, 
aanog  otlier  things,  the  tjul  of  a  peacock  in  white 
naMe.  This  tenwe  has  subatnKtions  ef  regular 
Hellatic  masomy,  fDnning  a  beastworic  to  the  base 
gf  the  tnangle  towards  the  plain.  The  length  of 
the  mr&ce  of  the  hiO  b  about  aSO  yanb;  it« 
gmtest  bnadth  about  half  its  length. 

Of  the  two  torrents  between  which  the  Heneam 
abMd,  tiie  Dortk-westem  was  the  Eleatfaerioo,  and  the 
■nth-eastern  the  Asterioo.  [See  abore,  p.  301,a.] 
fttnanias  says  that  the  river  Asterioo  had  three 
dsogirters,  Enboea,  Proeymna,  and  Acraea.  Enboea 
was  the  mooBtain  oo  tile  lower  part  of  which  the 
Henenm  stood;  Acnea,  the  height  which  rose  over 
sj^iiost  it;  and  Proeymna  the  region  below  iL 
(Kaie,  Tsi.  ii.   p.  177,  aeq. ;  Leake,  Pdopon.  p. 

«8,"q.) 
&■{)!«  -was  tbe  hatbonr  of  Ajgoe.   f  Nadpua.] 
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ABGOS  AMPHILO^HICUM  CAfy»>  t>  'A/b^ 
**X<>ti''-  EA.'Afr/fun:  i^TsoiUori),  the  chief  town 
((  Amphikchia,  sitnated  at  the  eastern  extre- 
aity  of  the  Ambraciot  golf,  oo  the  river  Inachns. 
ito  tsnitory  was  called  Argeia  ('Afrysfa).  Its  inha- 
titutB  laid  chum  to  their  dty  having  been  colo- 
aiied  from  the  celebrated  Ai^  m  Peloponnesus, 
though  the  legends  of  its  foundation  somewhat  dif- 
lind.  According  to  one  tndition,  Amphjlochna, 
aoD  of  Amphiarafia,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  state 
of  tfah^  in  Ar^goe  on  his  retam  from  Troy,  emi- 
gnted  from  his  native  fiatx,  and  founded  a  dty  of 
the  same  name  oo  the  Ambraciot  gnlf.  According 
to  sEDthtr  tnditiaa,  it  was  fmnded  by  Alcmaeon, 
who  called  it  after  bis  brother  Am}dulochas.  (Thnc 
i.  68 ;  Sliah.  f.  336;  cemp.  Apdkd.  iJi  7.  §  7.) 
But  whether  the  dty  owed  its  origin  to  an  .^^ve 
nfaiy  or  not,  we  know  that  the  Amphikchi  wen 
njaided  as  baiberiaas,  or  a  naii-Hellemc  race,  at  the 
camntocemeat  of  the  Pd(q)ODnesian  war,  and  thtt 
•hotly  bafae  that  tnne  the  inhatritants  of  Ai^gce 
aoedBOoIy  portion  ef  the  An)pbilochi,who  had  be- 
nane  Hdleniad.  This  they  owed  to  soon  cokniists 
ftvn  Amfancia,  whom  they  admitted  into  the  city 
to  imide  along  with  them.  The  Ambradots,  how- 
ever, aooo  expdied  the  original  inhabitants,  and  kept 
the  town,  with  its  territory,  exdnsively  for  them- 
Klns.  Tbe  expelled  inhabitants  placed  themselves 
onder  the  protection  of  tbe  Acamanians,  and  both 
people  applied  to  Athens  for  assistance.  The  Athe- 
Mans  accordingly  sent  a  force  nnder  Phormio,  who 
to<A  Ar^,  sold  the  Amtraciots  as  slaves,  and  re- 
st<nd  the  town  to  tbe  Amphilochians  and  Acama- 
laaos,  bath  cf  whom  tarn  concluded  an  alliance  witJi 


Athens.  This  event  probably  happened  in  tbe  year 
before  the  Pelopomiesian  war,  b.c.  432.  Two  years 
afterwards  (430)  the  Ambradots,  anxious  to  re- 
cover the  lost  town,  marched  against  Argos,  but 
wera  unable  to  take  it,  and  retired,  after  laying 
waste  its  territofy.  (lirac.  ii  66.)  In  B.a  426 
they  made  a  still  more  vigorous  eSbct  to  recover 
Argos;  and  as  the  history  of  this  campaign  illus- 
trates the  podtion  of  the  places  in  tbe  neighbour- 
hood of  Argos,  it  requires  to  be  reUted  a  little  in 
detail.  The  Ambradots  having  recdved  the  pro- 
mise of  assistanca  from  Eniylocbus,  the  Spartan 
commander,  who  was  then  in  Aetolia,  marched  with 
3000  hoplites  into  the  territory  of  Argos,  an4  cap- 
tured the  fortified  bill  of  Olpae  ^OAtoi),  ckse  upon 
the  Ambracian  gulf,  25  stadia  (about  3  miles)  from 
Argos  itself.  Thereupon  the  Acamanians  marched 
to  the  protection  of  Argos,  and  took  up  their  posi- 
tion at  a  spot  called  Crenae  (K/i^fai),  or  the  Wells, 
at  no  great  distance  from  Argos.  Meantime  Euiy- 
lochns,  with  the  Poloponnedan  forces,  had  marched 
through  Acamania,  and  had  succeeded  in  jdn- 
ing  the  Ambradots  at  Olpae,  passing  nnpercdved 
between  Aigoe  itself  and  the  Acamanian  force 
at  Crenae.  He  then  took  post  at  Metropolis 
(Vhrrf(ma\is),  a  place  probably  NE.  of  Olpae. 
Shortly  afteiwarda  Demosthenes,  who  had  been  in- 
vited by  the  Acamanians  to.  take  the  command  of 
thdr  troops,  arrived  in  tbe  Ambraciot  gulf  with  20 
Athenian  ships,  and  anchored  near  Olpae.  Having 
disembarked  his  men,  and  taken  the  command,  he 
encamped  near  Olpae.  The  two  armies  wera  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  deep  ravine :  and  as  the  ground  was 
&vonnble  fw  ambuscade,  Demosthenes  hid  some 
men  in  a  bushy  ddl,  so  that  they  might  attack  the 
rear  of  the  enemy.  The  strati^em  was  success- 
ful, Demosthenes  gained  a  decisive  victory,  and 
Enrylochus  was  slain  in  the  battle.  •Thu  victory 
was  followed  by  another  still  more  striking.  The 
Ambradots  at  Olpae  had  some  days  before  sent  to 
AmbiBcia,  to  beg  fat  reinforcements;  and  a  lai^ 
Ambradot  force  had  enteted  the  territory  of  Amphi- 
lochia  about  the  time  when  the  battle  of  Olpae  was 
fought.  Demosthenes  being  informed  of  their  march 
on  the  day  after  the  battle,  formed  a  plan  to  sur- 
prise them  in  a  narrow  pass  above  Olpoe.  At  this 
pass  there  were  two  conspicuous  peaks,  called 
respectivdy  the  greater  and  the  leuer  Idomene 
('ISo/u'i^).  The  lesser  Idomene  seems  to  have  been 
at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  pass,  and  the  greater 
IdcHnene  at  the  southern  entrance.  As  it  was  known 
that  the  Ambradots  woold  rest  for  the  night  at  the 
lower  of  the  two  peaks,  ready  to  march  through  the 
pass  tbe  next  morning,  Demosthenes  sent  forward  a 
detachment  to  secure  the  higher  peak,  and  then 
marched  through  tbe  pass  in  the  night.  The  Am- 
bradots had  obtained  no  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of 
thdr  comrades  at  Olpae,  or  of  the  approach  of  De- 
mosthenes; they  were  surprised  in  their  sleep,  and 
put  to  the  sword  without  any  possibility  of  resist, 
once.  Thucydides  ocaidders  the  loss  of  the  Ambra- 
dots to  have  been  the  greatest  that  befell  any  Gre- 
cian dty  during  the  whole  war  prior  to  the  peace  of 
Nidas ;  and  he  says,  that  if  Demosthenes  and  the 
Acamanians  had  marched  against  Ambracia  at 
once,  the  dty  most  have  snnendered  without  a 
blow.  Tbe  Acamanians,  however,  refused  to  un- 
dertake the  enterprise,  fearing  that  the  Athenians 
might  be  more  troublesome  ndghbonrs  to  them  than 
the  Ambradots.  On  the  contrary,  they  and  the 
Amphilochians  now  cooduded  a  peace  with  the  Am- 
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AEGOS  AMPHILOCHICUM. 


bradots  for  100  yram.     (Thuc  iii.    105 — lUj 
Grote,  Bi»L  of  Greece,  toL  vi.  p.  408,  &c.) 

We  knov  little  more  of  the  history  of  Argos. 
Some  time  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  AetoUans,  together  with 
the  test  of  Ambracia:  and  it  was  here  that  the 
Soman  general,  M.  Fulvins,  took  np  his  quarters, 
when  he  concluded  the  treaty  between  Rome  and 
the  Aetolians.  (Lit.  xxxviii.  10;  Pol.  xzii.  13.) 
Upon  the  foundation  of  Nicopolis  by  Angnstna, 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  the  inhabitants  of  Argoa 
were  removed  to  the  former  city,  and  Argos  was 
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1.  Argos  Amphilochicum. 

2.  Limnaea. 

3.  Bay  of  Kervatara. 
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6.  Metropolis. 
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AEGOS  AMPHILOCHICUM. 
henceforth  deserted.     (Anth.  Graec.  ix.  553.)     It 
is,  however,  mentioned  by  later  writers.     (Plin.  iv. 
1;  Mel.  ii.  3;  PtoL  iii.  14.) 

The  site  of  Argos  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute. 
Thncydides  says  (iiL  105),  that  it  was  situated  on 
the  sea.  Polybius  (xxii.  13)  describes  it  as  distant 
180  stadia,  and  Livy  (xxxviii.  10)  22  miles  from 
Ambracia.  Leake  places  it  in  the  plain  of  Vlikha, 
at  the  modem  viUi^  of  A'eoiAort,  where  arc  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  the  walls  of  which  were 
about  a  mile  in  circumference.  The  chief  objection 
to  Neokhori  as  the  site  of  Argos  is,  that  A'eokhori 
is  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast; 
whereas  Thncydides,  as  we  have  already  seen,  de- 
scribes Argos  as  a  maritime  city.  But  it  is  vay 
probable  that  the  marsh  or  lagoon,  which  now  se- 
parates Neokhori  from  the  inlet  of  Armyro,  may 
have  been  rendered  shallower  than  it  was  formerly 
by  alluvial  depositions,  and  that  it  may  once  have 
afforded  a  commodious  harbour  to  Argos.  The  dis- 
tance of  Neokhori  £rom  the  ruins  of  Ambracia  car- 
responds  to  the  distance  assigned  by  Polybius  and 
Livy  between  Argos  and  Ambracia.  Near  Neokhori 
also  is  the  river  of  Ariadha,  oonesponding  to  the 
Inachus,  on  which  Argos  is  said  to  have  been  situated. 
The  only  other  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
could  be  regarded  as  the  remains  of  Argos,  are 
thoee  further  south,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of 
Kervatara,  which  Lieutenant  Wolfe,  who  visited  the 
country  in  1830,  supposes  to  have  been  the  site  of 
Aigos:  but  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing; 
that  this  is  the  site  of  Limnaea  [Lihuaea]. 
Fixing  the  site  of  Argos  at  Neokhori,  we  are  able 
to  identify  the  other  places  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  the  campaign  of  b.  c.  426.  Crenae  probably 
corresponds  to  Armyro  on  the  coast, SW.  of  Argos; 
and  Olpae  to  Arapi,  also  on  the  coast,  NW.  of 
Argos,  at  both  of  which  pUces  there  are  Hellenic 
remains.  At  Arapi  at  present  there  is  a  consider- 
able lagoon,  which  was  piobably  not  so  large  in  an- 
cient times.  The  ravine,  which  separated  the  army 
of  Demosthenes  from  that  of  Eurylochus,  seems  to 
have  been  the  torrent  which  enters  the  lagoon  frnta 
the  north,  and  Metropolis  to  have  been  a  place  on 
its  right  bank,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
mountains  called  Makrinoro.  Thncydides  ex- 
pressly mentions  Olpae  and  Metropolis  as  two  dif- 
ferent places;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
them  only  difieient  names  of  one  place,  as  some  mo- 
dem commentators  have  done.  The  pass,  where 
Demosthenes  gained  his  seomd  victory  over  the  Am- 
bradots,  is  the  pass  of  Makrinoro,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  important  in  this  part  of  Greece.  The 
southern  extremity  of  the  moiutain  corresponds 
to  the  greater  Idomene,  which  Demosthenes  occa- 
pied;  while  the  northern  extremity,  where  the  Am- 
braciots  were  attacked,  was  the  lesser  Idomene.  On 
the  latter  are  remains  of  andent  fortifications,  which 
bear  the  name  of  Paleopyrgo.  This  account  will 
be  rendered  clearer  by  tlie  plan  on  the  opposite  co- 
lumn. The  outline  of  the  coast  is  taken  from  Wolfe's 
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ABGOS  HIPPIUH. 

fsmj;  the  names  are  inmrted  on  Leake's  anthoritx, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  ibr  most  of  the  preceding 
lemaib.  (Leake,  Northern  Gretee,  vol.  iv.  p.  238, 
leq.;  Wolfe,  Joitnud  of  GtographiaU  Society,  toL 
u.  p.  84,  seq.) 

ABGOS  HITPIUM.     [Akpi.] 

ARGOS  ORE'STICCM  fA^j  'OpforurA-), 
the  chief  town  of  the  Oreitae,  said  to  hare  be»i 
fconded  by  Orestes,  when  he  fled  from  Argos  after 
the  murder  of  his  mother.  (Strab.  rii.  p.  326.) 
Stnho  (£  e.)  places  these  Otestae  in.Epims;  and 
tbej  most  probably  be  distinguished  from  the  Mace- 
dscdan  Orestae,  who  dwelt  near  the  sonrces  of  the 
Haliarmop,  on  the  frontiers  of  lUyriji.  Stephanas  B. 
(«.  f.  'AfTfos)  mentions  an  Argon  in  Macedmia,  as 
wdl  as  Argos  OreEticnm ;  and  Hierocles  (p.  641) 
alio  speaks  of  a  Macedonian  Argoe.  Moreover, 
Ptetony  (iii  13.  §§  5,  22)  distinguishes  clearly 
between  an  Epirot  and  a  Macedonian  Orestias,  as- 
a^anng  to  each  a  town  Amantia.  Hence  the  &Iac8- 
donian  Aigoe  appears  to  have  been  a  different  place 
from  Argoe  Oresticnm.  The  former  was  probably 
stoated  in  the  plain  ofAnuditza,  near  the  sonrces 
of  the  Ualiacmim,  which  plain  is  called  **  Argestaeos 
Campus"  by  Livy  (xxvii.  33;  Leake,  Northern 
I  Greta,  toL  iv.  p.  121,  who,  however,  confounds  the 

f  Uacedmiian  Argos  with  Aigos  Oresticnm).  The 
site  of  Argoe  Oresticnm  is  uncertain ;  but  a  modem 
writer  places  it  near  Ambracia,  since  Stephanas  calls 
the  Oiestae  (a:  e.)  a  Moloesian  people.  (Tafel,  in 
Panly's  Realmcscl.  voL  L  p.  738.) 

ARGOS  PELA'SGICUM  ('A/ryoj  ntXttiryucir), 
was  probably  employed  by  Homer  (TZ.  ii.  681)  to 
Eignify  the  whole  of  Thcssaly.  Some  critics  have 
Hippoaed  that  by  Pchisgic  Argos  the  poet  alluded  to 
a  city,  and  that  this  city  was  the  same  as  the  Thcs- 
■alian  Larissa;  bat  it  has  been  correctly  observed, 
"  that  the  line  of  the  Catalogue  in  which  Pelasgic 
Aigos  is  named  marks  a  separation  of  the  poet's 
tapography  of  Soothem  Greece  and  the  Islands  from 
ttut  of  Northern  Greece;  and  that  by  Pelasgic  Ar- 
gos he  meant  Pehu^c  Greece,  or  the  country  in- 
doded  within  the  mountains  CnemiS,  Oeta,  Pindus, 
and  Olympus,  and  stretching  eastward  to  the  sea; 
in  short,  Thessaly  in  its  most  extended  sense." 
(Leake,  Northtm  Grttee,  voL  iv.  p.  532.) 

AKGO-US  POBTUS.     [Ilva.] 

ABGU'KA  Q'Afrympa:  Eth.  'Afyevpaws).  1. 
Called  Argissa  (^'Aprytaaa)  in  Homer  {IL  ii.  738), 
a  town  in  Pelasgiotis  in  Thessaly,  on  the  Peneus, 
and  near  Larissa.  The  distance  between  this  place 
and  Larissa  is  so  small  as  to  explain  the  remark  of 
the  Scholiast  oo  ApoUonius,  that  the  Argissa  of 
Qomer  was  the  same  as  Larissa.  Leake  supposes 
tbe  site  of  Arguiu  to  be  indicated  by  the  timinli  at 
a  little  distance  from  Larissa,  extendmg  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  east  to  west,  (Strab.  iz.  p.  440; 
SchoL  »  ApoB.  Shod.  i.  40;  Stepb.  B.  jl  v.; 
Eustath.  ad  Jl  L  e.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
■nL  m.  p.  367,  vol.  iv.  p.  534.) 

2.  Also  called  Abousa  CAp7oviro),  a  town  in 
Eoboea  of  imcertain  site.  (Dem.  m  ifid.  p.  567 ; 
Steph.  B.  «.  r.;  Gramm.  Bekk.  pp.  443.  18.) 

ABGY'PHEA  QAfr/ixpiri),  a  place  mentioned  in 
the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  (432)  along  with 
Aieoe,  and  theiefon:  probably  a  town  in  Tripliylia. 

A'BGYRE  Q'Apyvfni  mrrpiwoKis'),  the  capital  of 
the  large  ishutd  of  lahaiirL,  which  Ptolemy  places 
Sb  of  the  Anrea  Chersoncsus  (JfoZoy  Pcninsuia), 
•opposed  by  some  to  be  &tiii<i<ra,  by  others  Java. 
(PloJ.  rii  2.  §  29,  A-iii.  27.  §  10.)  [P.  S.] 
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AKGYKA.    [Patraz.] 

ARGVEIA  (^Apiyupia),  mentioned  in  the  Peri- 
plos  of  Anian  (p.  17)  as  20  stadia  east  of  Tripulis 
(JTirtboK),  in  Pontus.  Hamilton  {Beteareha,  <fc., 
vol.  L  p.  259)  found  the  old  silver  mines,  fi:om  which 
the  place  took  its  name,  2}  miles  irom  Tireboli. 

There  was  another  place  Argyria,  in  the  Troas, 
near  Acnea  (£ne  or  £mieh),  according  to  Groskiu-d's 
Note(rraiui!a<ton  ofStrt^,  roL  iL  p.  580)so  called 
also  from  the  nlver  mines  near  there.        [G.  L.] 

ARGYBITJI  CApyvp'yoi),  an  Epirote  people 
dwelling  on  the  Ceranniaii  mountains,  whose  name 
is  probably  preserved  in  Arghyrdkaatro,  a  place  near 
the  river  Dhryno,  and  a  few  miles  south  of  the 
jonctian  of  this  river  with  the  Aous.  Cramer,  fol- 
lowing Meletins  and  Mannert,  erroneously  suppose 
ArgkgrokoMtro  to  represent  the  site  of  Antigoneia. 
(Lycophr.  1017;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  'Afyvp7voi;  Cr*. 
ma's  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  98 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  i.  p.  78;  comp.  Antigokkia;  Aods.) 

ARGYRIPA.     [Ann.] 

AHBLA  (i^'Apio,  Steph.  B.:  'Aftia,  PtoL  vL  17. 
§  1 ;  Arr.  Anab.  iii  24,25;  'Aptluy  -fi,  Isid.  Cha- 
rax :  Eth,  "Apioi  and  'Ap<uii,  Arii),  a  province  on  the 
NE.  of  Persia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  mountains 
Sariphi  (the  Haearai),  which  separate  it  from  Hyr- 
cania  and  Margiana,  on  the  £.  by  the  chain  of 
Bagous  (the  Ghor  ifouniaint),  on  the  S.  by  the 
deserts  rf  Carmania  {Kirman),  and  on  the  W,  by 
the  moontains  Maadoranus  and  Parthia.  Its  limits 
seem  to  have  varied  very  much,  and  to  have  been 
either  imperfectly  investigated  by  the  ancients,  or 
to  have  been  confounded  with  the  more  extensive 
district  of  Ariana.     [Akiana.] 

Herodotus  (vii.  65)  chuses  the  Aiians  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes  with  the  Bactrians,  and  gives  them 
the  same  equipment;  while,  in  the  description  of  the 
Satrapies  of  Dareius  (Herod,  iii.  93),  the  Parthians, 
Chorasmians,  Sogdians,  and  Arians  ("Apcwi),  are 
grouped  together  in  the  sixteenth  Satrapy.  Where 
he  states  (Herod.  ™.  2)  that  the  Modes  were  ori- 
ginally called  Arii,  bis  meaning  is  an  ethnographical 
one.     [Aeiaka.] 

According  to  Strabo  Aria  was  2000  stadia  long 
and  300  brc«d,  which  would  limit  it  to  the  country 
between  Methed  and  Herat, — a  position  which  is 
reconcileable  with  what  Strabo  says  of  Aiu,  tliat  it 
was  similar  in  character  to  Margiana,  possessed 
moimtains  and  well-watered  valleys,  in  which  the 
vine  flourished.  The  boundaries  of  Aria,  as  stated 
by  Ptolemy,  agree  very  well  with  those  of  Strabo ; 
as  he  says  (vi.  17.  §  1)  that  Aria  has  Margiana  and 
Bactria  on  the  N.,  Parthu  and  the  great  desert  of 
Carmania  (that  is  the  great  desert  of  Yezd  and 
Kirman)  on  the  W.,  Dranglana  on  the  S.,  and  the 
Paropamisan  mountains  on  the  £.  At  present  this 
district  contains  the  eastern  portion  of  Khorasan  and 
the  western  of  Afghdnutan.  It  was  watered  by 
the  river  Anns  [Akius],  and  contained  the  follow- 
ing cities:  Artaooana,  Alexandria  Ariana,  and  Aria. 
Ptolemy  gives  a  long  list  of  provinces  and  cities, 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  identify,  and  many  of  which 
could  not  have  been  contained  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  Aria,  though  tliey  may  have  been  compre- 
hended within  the  wider  range  of  Ariana.       [v.] 

ARIA,  is  mentioned  by  Florez,  XJkert,  and  other 
writers  as  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  coins  bearing  the  inscriptions  aria.  C!(akia. 
CDNBARIA.;  but  Eckhel  reguds  the  name  of  the 
place  to  which  these  corns  belong  as  uncertain  (vol.  i. 
p.  14).     Ukert  supposes  the  site  of  Aria  to  be  at 
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ASIA. 


Ariao,  near  SevSle  (toL  L  ptii.  p.  376;  Florez, 
3fed.  tk  Etp.  i.  p.  156,  iii.  p.  8).  [P.  S.] 

ARIA  CIVITAS  ('Ap«(a,  VUA.  ri.  17.  §  7 ;  Aris, 
Tab.  Pmlinger.').  There  seems  no  reason  to  donbt 
that  the  ancient  Aria  is  represented  bj  the  modem 
Herdtf  which  is  situated  on  a  small  stream  now 
called  the  Ifcri-Rud;  while  at  the  same  time  there 
are  groonds  for  sopposing  that  the  three  principal 
names  of  cities  in  Aria  are  reallj  but  difierent  titles 
for  one  and  the  same  town.  DifTeient  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  name  occur  in  difiisrent  anthors ; 
thns  in  Arrian  (_A«ab.  iii.  25),  Artacoana  ('A/>ra- 
adovn);  in  Strab.  zi  p.  516,  'Aprombu ;  in  PtoLvi. 
5. 4,  'ApTwcdya,  or  'Aprutiiiliia,  placed  by  him  in 
Parthia, — where  also  Amm.  Marc,  xiiii.  6,  places 
Artacana;  in  Isid.  Char.  'Afrrutiray;  and  in  Flin. 
Ti.  23.  25,  Aiticabene.  All  these  are  names  of 
the  chief  town,  which  was  situated  on  the  river 
Arins.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  516)  mentions  also  Alex- 
andreia  Ariana  ('AAcjiti'Speia  ^  tr  'Apiois'),  Pliny 
(vi.  17.  23)  Alexandria  Anon  (L  e.  'ApcW),  said 
to  hare  been  bnilt  by  Alexander  on  the  banlcs  of  the 
same  river.  Now,  according  to  a  memorial  veree 
still  cnrrent  among  the  people  of  Her6t,  that  town  is 
believed  to  tmite  the  claims  of  the  ancient  capital 
built  by  Alexander,  or  more  probably  repaired  by 
him, — for  be  was  bat  a  short  time  in  Aria.  (Mdiim 
Lall.  Joum.  At.  Soc  Beng.  Jan.  1834.)  Again, 
the  distance  from  the  Caspian  Gates  to  Alexandrna 
fevours  its  identification  with  fferdt.  Artacoana 
(proved  by  M.  Conrt  to  be  a  word  of  Persian  origin, 
— Arde  koua)  was,  if  not  Ufe  same  place,  at  no 
great  distance  from  it.  It  has  been  supposed  by  iL 
Barbie  de  Socage  to  have  occnpied  the  ote  of  Futh- 
mg,  a  town  on  the  Jferi  river,  one  stage  from  fferdt, 
and  by  M.  Court  to  have  been  at  Obeh,  ten  fiursakhs 
from  Ilerdt.  Ptolemy  placed  it  on  the  Arian  lake, 
and  D'Anville  at  Farrah ;  but  both  of  these  spots 
are  beyond  the  limits  of  the  small  province  of  Aria. 
Ueercn  has  considered  Artacoana  and  Alexandria 
as  identical.  On  the  Persian  cuneiform  insc.  Bariva 
represents  the  Greek  'Apia.  (Rawt.  Joum.  At.  Soc. 
xi.  pt.  1.)  Many  ancient  cities  received  new  names 
from  their  Macedonian  conquerors.  (Wilson,  ^rtarux, 
pp.  150 — 153i  Barbie  de  Bocage,  Hiitorient  <f  Alex- 
andre, App.  p.  193;  M.  Jacquet,  Joum.  Atiatique, 
Oct.  1832;  Heeren,  Researchei,  vol  i.)  [V.] 
ABIA  INSULA.  [Abetias.] 
ABIA  LACUS  (4  'AfU  Kifwii,  PtoL  vi.  14.  §  2), 
a  Uke  on  the  XW.  boundary  of  Dfangiana  and  the 
Desert  of  Kirman, — now  adled  Zarah  or  Zerrah. 
It  has  been  placed  by  Ptolemy  too  fikr  to  the  N.,  and 
has  been  connected  by  him  with  the  river  Anns. 
M.  Bnmouf  (Conun.  stir  fe  Kofna,  p.  zcvii.)  derives 
its  name  and  that  of  the  province  to  which  it  pro- 
perly belongs,  from  a  Zend  word,  Zarayo  (a  lake).  It 
may  liave  been  called  the  Arian  Lake,  as  adjoining 
tile  wider  limits  of  Ariana.  [V-] 

AIUACA  CApuwJ)  ^aSifuy),  a  considerable  dis- 
trict of  India  intra  Gangem,  along  the  W.  coast  of 
the  peninsula,  corresponding  apparently  to  the  N. 
part  of  the  presidency  of  Bombay.  Ptolemy  men- 
tions in  it  two  rivers,  Goaris  {Toipts)  and  Benda 
(B^i^a),  and  several  cities,  the  chief  of  which  seem 
to  have  been  Hippocura  ('Iinrrficoupo)  in  the  S. 
(^Bangalore,  or  Uydrabad),  and  Baetana  (Boirwa, 
prob.  Bcder)  in  the  N.,  besides  the  poit  of  SimyUa. 
(PtoU  vii.  1.  §§  6,  82 ;  PeripL  p.  30.)         [P.  S.] 

ARIACA  or  ARTIACA,  a  town  of  Gallia,  which 
is  represented  by  Arcit-»ur-Aube,  according  to  the 
Aiitonine  Itin.,  which  places  it  between  Troget  and 
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CM/ofM.  It  is  placed  H.  P.  xviiL,  Lengas  ziL,  fi<am 
Tricasses  (rrojref);  and  H.  P. xzxiiL,  Leogaa  xiii., 
from  Durocatalanni  (CAtUons).  In  both  cases  the 
measnrement  by  Rranan  miles  and  Lengaa,  or  Gallie 
leagnes,  agrees, — for  the  ratio  is  1)  Roman  mile*  to 
a  Lenga.  The  actual  measurements  also  agreewith 
the  Table.     (D'Anville,  tfotice,  ^)         [G.  L.] 

ARIACAE  {'Aptiitai),  a  people  of  gcythia  intra 
Imamn,  along  the  S.  bask  of  the  Jazartes.  (Ptol. 
vi.  14.  §  14.)  [P.  8.] 

ARIALBIXNUM,  m  Gallia,  is  placed  by  D'An- 
ville abont  Binmng  maiBdU,  in  Switterlaod.  Beicfa- 
ard  places  it  at  Bunmgen.  [6.  L.] 

ARIALDU'NUM,  a  considerable  inland  town  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  conventus  of  Cordnba,  and 
the  district  of  Bastetania.  (Plin.  iii.  I .  s.  3.)  [P.  S.] 
ARIA'NA  (ii  'Apiarfi,  Strab. ;  Ariana  Regie  and 
Ariana,  Plin.  vi.  S3 :  £th.  'Apngrvf,  Diaa.  Perieg. 
714  and  1097;  Arianns,  Plm.  vl  25,  who  distin- 
guishes between  Arii  and  Ariani),  a  district  of  wide 
extent  in  Centra]  Asia,  comprehending  naariy  the 
whole  of  ancient  Persia;  and  boonded  on  the  M.  by 
the  provinces  of  Bactriana,  Margiana,  and  Hyrcania, 
on  ibe  E.  by  the  Indus,  on  tin  S.  by  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Persian  Gnlf, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Media  ar>d  the  moontains  S.  of  tlie 
Casjnan  Sea.  Its  exact  limits  are  laid  down  with 
little  accuracy  in  ancient  anthors,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  often  confounded  (as  in  Plin.  vi.  33, 
25)  with  the  small  province  of  Aria.  It  cooipre- 
hended  the  provinces  of  Gedroeia,  Dmngiana,  Ara- 
chosia,  Paropamisus  mountains,  Aria,  Parthia,  and 
Carmania. 

By  Herodotns  Ariana  is  not  mentionod,  nor  is  it 
included  in  the  geographical  descriptions  of  StejA. 
B.  and  Ptolemy,  or  in  the  narrative  of  Arrian.  It 
is  fully  described  by  Strabo  (xr.  p.  696),  and  by 
Pliny,  who  states  that  it  included  the  Arii,  with 
other  tribes.  The  general  idea  which  Strabo  had  of 
its  extent  and  form  may  be  gathered  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  difletent  passages  in  which  he  speaks 
of  it.  On  the  E.  and  S.  he  agrees  with  himsel£ 
The  E.  boundary  is  the  Indns,  the  S.  the  Indian 
Ocean  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  688.)  The  western  limit  is,  in 
one  place  (Strab.  xv.  p.  723),  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  the  Caspian  Gates  to  Carmania;  in  another 
(Strab.  XV.  p.  723)  Eratosthenes  is  quoted  as  describ- 
ing the  W.  boundary  to  be  a  line  separating  Parthyene 
from  Media,  and  Carmania  from  Paraetacer>e  md 
Persia  (that  is  comprehending  the  whole  of  the 
modem  Teai  and  Kirman,  but  excluding  Fart). 
The  N.  boundaries  are  sud  to  be  the  Paiopamiaan 
moimtains,  the  continuation  of  which  fonns  the  N. 
boundary  of  India.  (Strab.  xt.  p.  689.)  On  the  au- 
thority of  ApoUodoms  the  name  is  applied  to  some 
parts  of  Persia  and  Media,  and  to  the  N.  Bactrians 
and  Sogdians  (Strab.  xv.  p.  723) ;  and  Bactriana  ia 
also  specified  as  a  principal  part  of  Ariana,  (Strab. 
XV.  p.  686.)  The  tribes  by  whom  Ariana  was  inha- 
bited (besides  the  Persians  and  Bactrians,  who  are 
occasionally  included),  as  ennmerated  by  ^mbo,  are 
the  Paropamisadae,  Arii,  Drangae,  Arachoti,  and 
Gedrosii.  Pliny  (vi.  25)  specifies  the  Arii,  Dorisci, 
Drangae,  Evergetae,  Zarangne,  and  Gedrosii,  and 
some  others,  as  the  Methorici,  Anguttnri,  Urbi,  the 
inbabitrmts  of  Daritis,  the  Pasires  and  Icthyophagi, 
— who  are  probably  referred  to  by  Strabo(xv.  p.  726), 
where  ho  speaks  of  the  Gedroeoni,  and  others  alon^; 
the  coast  towards  the  south.  Pliny  (vi.  23)  says  that 
some  odd  to  India  fonr  Satrapies  to  the  W.  of  that  river, 
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—tin  Gednni,  Aiachoeii,  Arii,  and  Puopamisadae, 
»  brat  the  river  Copheg  (the  river  of  Kdhd).  Pliny 
tluTBiiirr  agrees  on  the  whole  with  Strabo.  Dionj- 
sra  Periegetu  (1097)  agrees  with  Stnibo  in  ez- 
todiog  the  N.  boundary  ol  the  Aiiani  to  the  Paro- 
]itiiiini>,  and  (714)  speaks  of  them  as  inhabiting 
the  shoes  of  the  Eiytliraean  Sea.  It  is  probable, 
bm  Stiabo  (xv.  p.  724),  that  that  geographer  was 
igdaced  h)  inclnde  the  E.  Persians,  BactrUns,  and 
Sogdiaiu,  with  the  people  of  Ariana  below  the 
nountaina,  became  the;  were  for  the  most  part  of  one 
tpeeh.  Then  can  be  no  doubt  the  modem  /ran  re- 
pnents  the  ancient  Ariana, — a  word  itself  of  native 
oi^ ;  a  view  which  is  borne  out  by  the  traditions 
cf  the  csontry  preserved  in  the  Mohammedan  writers 
of  the  uuth  and  tenth  centuries, — according  to 
irfann,  consistently  with  the  notices  in  ancient 
authors,  the  greater  part  of  Ariana  wu  /ran  or 
Perdu.  (Firdnsi,  in  the  Shai  Namak;  Mickhond, 
Sitxit-ttt-iaf'a.') 

The  names  Alia  and  Ariana,  and  many  other  an- 
dcot  titles  of  -which  Aria  is  a  component  element,  are 
coinected  with  the  Hindu  term  Arya,  "  excellent," 
"  haiKnirabl&''  In  Hano,  ^ryii  mtrtta  is  the  "  holy 
lud  at  abode,"  a  csunfay  extending  irom  the  eastern 
ta  the  western  sea,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  and  & 
by  the  Hmila  and  Vtndifa  Mouatamt.  The  na- 
tive name  of  the  Hindus  was  Atyant.  The  ancient 
Persian  name  of  the  same  district  was,  according  to 
Anqnetil  Dnpenon,  Atyatum  Vaejo  (Sansc  Ari/a- 
fnnia).  Bnraonf  calls  it  Airt/ami  or  Airt/a- 
iagja  (Sense.  Arga-deta,  and  Arya-Mumi,  "  the 
laul  of  the  Arians  ")i  and  the  researches  of  De  Sacy, 
SL  Uartin,  IxHigperier,  ai^  others,  have  discovered 
the  wonl  /ran  oh  the  coins  of  the  Sawaniiui  princes. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  Airya  or  Airyana 
are  old  Persian  words,  and  the  names  of  that  region 
to  which  the  Hindus  extended  the  designation  of 
Arya,  which  the  Sassanian  cuius  denominate  /ran, 
and  which  the  Greeks  ti  Alexander's  time  nnder- 
elood.  On  the  Persian  cuneiform  inscription  the 
eripnal  word  is  Ariya.  (Bawlinson,  At,  Joum.  xi. 
Ptl.) 

The  towns,  nreis,  and  motmtains  of  Anana  are 
described  under  its  pimnccs.  [Abachosia,  Drah- 
euxA,&c]  (Wilson,^r>ana,pp.ll9— 124;  Bur- 
am^  Coma,  tur  U  Tafna,  Text  Zend.  p.  cxxxvi. 
and  not  PL  cv.;  Pott,  £%«•.  Fortek.  pp.  Ixx.  bxii.; 
Lasetn,  /iidL  AUerH.  vol.  i.  pt  2;  De  Sacy,  Antiq. 
it  Jb  Ptrt ;  St  Martm,  Biti.  de  fArvun.)    [V.] 

ABIASPAE  {'Apaurrm,  Arrian,  iii.  37  ;  Curt. 
rii.3.§l),  a  tiibo  of  the  province  of  Divngiana,  who 
Bnd  apparently  at  its  southern  extremity,  acy<»ning 
Gedmaa.  Their  name  has  been  spelt  variously,  as 
Agriaspae  (Cnit.  viL  3.  I),  Zaruspae  (Plin.  vi. 
23.  25),  and  Arimaspas  (Diod.  xviL  81).  Anian 
(ill  27)  states  that  this  was  their  original  title,  but 
that,  having  aided  Cyrus  in  his  Scythian  expedition, 
t]^  were  sabaeqaently  called  Evei^getae  (bene&c- 
ton).  Diodonis  has  probably  con'bimded  them  with 
the  Scythian  tribe  of  the  Arimaspi.  (Herod,  iii.  1 16.) 
Ptolemy  (vi.  19.  §  S.andviii.  25.  §  9)  speaks  of  a  city 
called  Anaspa  (^Apiimnj),  which  was  the  second 
city  of  Drangiana,  probably  situated  on  the  Ety- 
■aaader  (f/mcmj).  Wilson  and  Bunuraf  agree  in 
owaidering  the  Greek  Ariaspa  as  equivalent  to  the 
Sanscrit  Ary^wa,  "rearers  or  riders  of  excellent 
bones.'  (Wiiaim,  Ariana,  p.  155 ;  Bumonf,  Comm. 
sir  le  Tafma,  not  p.  cv.)  [V.] 

AUASSUS  ('Afwoirffjt),  a  city  of  Pisidia,  which 
may  be,  as  Cramer  suggests  {Alia  Mtv.  vol.  ii. 
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p.  S99),  the  same  city  which  Strabo  (p.  S70),  foU 
lowing  Artemidoms,  mentions  as  one  d  the  cities  of 
Pisidia.  There  are  coins  of  Aiiassos  of  the  time  of 
Sept  Severus.  [G.  L.] 

ATJICHI  ('Apixo',  'A^^xo0>  »  peoplo  of  Sar- 
matia  Asiatica,  near  M.  Corax,  probably  identical 
witi  the  Akrechi.  (Ptol.  v.  9.  §  18.)     [P.  S.] 

ABI'CIA('Af>iK<a,Strab..  Ptd.,  Steph.  B.;  'Ap(- 
««a,  Dion.  HaL:  Etk.  'Afuctiris,  Dion.  HaL;  'Apt- 
Kum,  Steph.  B.,  Ariclnns:  La  JtiaM),  an  ancient 
and  celebrated  city  of  Latium,  situated  on  the  Appian 
Way,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mons  Albanns,  and  at  the 
distance  of  16  miles  from  Bome.  Its  foundation 
was  ascribed  by  Cassius  Hemina  to  a  Sicnlian  chief 
named  Archiluchus.  (Solin.  2.  §  10.)  We  have 
no  more  authentic  accoont  of  its  ori^:  btit  it  ap- 
pears in  the  early  history  of  Bone  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  impcntant  cities  of  the  Latin 
League.  The  first  mention  of  it  is  found  in  the 
reign  of  Tarqninins  Superbns,  when  its  chief,  Tnmns 
Herdonius,  took  the  lead  in  opposing  the  pretensians 
of  Tarqnin  to  the  supremacy  over  Latium,  in  a 
manner  that  dearly  indicates  that  Aricia  was  power- 
iul  enough  to  asjnre  to  this  stqaemacy  for  itself. 
(Liv.  i.  50,  52  j  Niebuhr,  vd.  i.  p.  649,  not)  For 
the  same  reason  it  was  the  principal  object  against 
which  Porsena  Erected  his  arms  after  having 
humbled  Rome;  but  the  Aricians,  being  supported 
by  auxiliaries  &om  the  other  dtiea  of  Latium,  as 
well  as  £rom  Cumae,  proved  victoriotia.  Anms,  the 
son  of  Porsena,  who  commanded  the  Etruscan  army, 
was  slain  in  battle,  and  his  forces  ntterly  defeated. 
(Liv.  iL  14;  Diui.  Hal.  v.  36.)  The  shelter  and 
countenance  shown  by  the  Bomans  to  the  vanquished 
Tuscans  is  said  to  have  led  the  Aricians  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  war  of  the  Latins  against 
Rome,  which  terminated  in  their  defeat  at  the  Lake 
Bcgillus,  B.C.  498.  (Dion.  Hal.  v.  61,  61,  62.) 
But  they  unquestionably  joined  in  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  Sp.  Cassius  in  B.  a  493  (Niebuhr, 
voLil  pp.  17,  24),  and  from  this  time  their  name 
rarely  appears  as  acting  separately  from  the  other 
Latins.  In  b.  c.  495  a  great  battle  was  fought 
near  Aricia  between  the  Romans  and  Auruncans,  in 
which  the  latter  were  totally  defeated.  (Liv.  ii.  26; 
Dion.  HaL  vi.  32.)  In  b.  c.  446  we  find  the  Ari- 
cians waging  war  with  their  neighbours  of  Ardea 
for  the  possession  <^  the  territory  which  had  be- 
longed to  Corioli;  but  the  dispute  was  ultimately 
referred  to  the  Bomans,  who  appropriated  the  lands 
in  question  to  themselves.  (Liv.  iii.  71,  72;  Dion. 
Hal.  xi.  52.)  Ko  subsequent  mention  of  Aricia 
occurs  previous  to  the  great  Latin  War  in  B.  c  340; 
but  on  that  occasion  they  joined  their  arms  with  the 
OHifedorates,  and  were  defeated,  together  with  the 
forces  of  Antinm,  Lanavinm,  and  Velitrae,  at  the 
river  Astura.  In  the  general  settlement  of  Latium 
which  followed  the  Aricians  were  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  the  fiill  rights  of  Roman  citizens.  (Liv. 
viii.  13,  14;  Festns,  on  the  contrary,  v.  Muni- 
eiptum,  p.  127,  M.,  represents  them  as  obtauiing 
<mly  the  "  dvitas  sine  sufiraf^io.")  From  this  time 
Aricia  became  a  mere  mmiicipal  town,  but  appears 
to  havo  continued  in  a  flourishing  condition.  In 
B.  c.  87  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Marius,  but 
was  shortly  after  restored  and  rcfortified  by  Sulla 
(Liv.  EpiL  Ixxx.;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  230),  and  Cicero 
speaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  a  wealthy  and  fiourisbing 
munici[num.  (Phil.  iii.  6;  Ascon.  alMUon.  p.  32.) 
Atia,  the  mother  of  Augustus,  and  her  father,  M. 
Atius  Bolbus,  were  natives  of  Aricia,  from  whence 
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also  the  Voeonian  fiunfly  derived  iU  origin.  (Cic. 
L  e.)  Its  poeition  on  the  Appian  Way,  at  a  short 
distance  from  Rome  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  I ;  Itin.  Ant 
p.  107),  doubtless  contributed  ranch  to  its  pros- 
perity, which  seems  to  have  continued  under  the 
Roman  empire;  bat  the  same  circumstance  exposed 
it  at  a  later  period  to  the  incursions  of  the  bar- 
barians, from  which  it  seems  to  have  snSered  se- 
verely, and  fell  into  a  state  of  decay  early  in  the 
middle  ages.  (Nibby,  Dintomi  di  Roma,  vol.  L 
p.  249,  seq.;  Westphal,  Rom.  Kampagae,  p.  27.) 

The  modem  town  of  La  Rkcia  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  citadel  (probably  that  also  of  the 
original  city),  on  a  steep  hill  rising  above  a  basin- 
shaped  hollow  or  valley,  the  ancient  Valus  Ari- 
cufA,  still  called  Valle  Riccia,  which  was  evidently 
at  one  time  the  basin  of  a  lake,  analogous  to  those 
of  AUxBW)  and  Nemi,  and,  like  them,  at  a  still 
earlier  period  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  It  would 
seem  that  some  traces  of  this  Uke  were  extant  m 
the  time  of  Pliny :  but  the  greater  part  of  the  valley 
must  have  been  arained  in  very  early  times.  (Plin. 
xix.  8.  s.  41 ;  Abekcn,  Mittel  Italiea,  p.  166.)  In 
the  days  of  Strabo  the  town  of  Aricia  spread  itself 
down  into  thb  hollow  (Strab.  v.  p.  239),  probably 
for  the  purpose  of  approaching  the  Appian  Way, 
which  was  carried  directly  across  the  valley.  This 
part  of  the  ancient  road,  resting  on  massive  sub- 
structions, is  still  very  well  preserved.  The  descent 
from  the  hill  above  into  the  hollow  —  which,  not- 
withstanding the  great  work  just  mentioned,  is  still 
sufficiently  steep  —  was  the  Clivus  Aricinus,  re- 
peatedly alluded  to  by  ancient  authors  as  a  favourite 
resort  of  beggars.  (Juv.  iv.  117;  Martial,  zii.  32. 
10;  Pcrs.  vi.  56.)  Some  remains  of  the  andent 
walls  of  Aricia  still  exist  near  the  gate  of  the  mo- 
dem town  leading  towards  AUmao,  as  well  as  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  on  the  slope  towards  the  ValU 
Riccia.* 

Aricia  was  celebrated  thronghout  Italy  for  its 
temple  of  Diana,  which  was  situated  about  3  mile* 
fi-om  the  town,  in  the  midst  of  the  dense  forests  that 
clothed  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Mens  Albanus,  and 
on  the  margin  of  a  small  crater-shaped  lake.  The 
sanctuary  was  commonly  known  as  Nemvs  Diahab 
(Vitrav.  iv.  8.  §  4 ;  Stat.  Sitv.  iv.  4 ;  Aridmun 
Triviae  Nemut,  id.  ib.  iii.  1. 55;  'Aprtntaioy  6  no- 
koiiri  N4fu>s,  Strab.  p.  239 ;  Ncjuot  t>>  iv  'Apixif, 
Philostr.  Vit.  Apoll.  iv.  36),  from  whence  the  lake 
came  to  be  named  Lacus  Nemorezisis  (Propert. 
iii.  22),  while  Aricia  itself  obtained  the  epithet  of 
Nemoraus.  (Ov.  Fast,  vi  59;  Lucan.  vi.  74.) 
The  kke  was  also  frequently  termed  Speculum 
Dianas  (Serv.  ad  Am.  vii.  516),  and  is  still  called 
tlie  Logo  di  Nemi,  so  celebrated  by  all  travellers 
in  Italy  for  its  picturesque  beauty.  It  is  much 
smaller  than  the  Lacns  Albanus,  and  more  regular 
in  its  crater-like  form,  being  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  steep  and  lofty  hills  covered  with  wood.  The 
worship  of  Diana  here  was  considered  by  some  an- 
cient writers  to  be  directly  derived  fixim  Tauris 
(Strab.  V.  p.  239),  while  others  ascribed  its  intro- 
duction to  Hippolytus,  who,  after  having  been 
brought  to  life  again  by  Aesculapius,  was  supposed 
to  have  settled  in  Italy  under  the  name  of  Virbius. 
(Pans. il 27.  §  4;  Viig.  Aen.  viL  761—777;  Serv. 


•  Concerning  the  architecture  and  probable  date 
of  this  temple,  to  which  a  very  high  antiquity  had 
been  assigned  by  Gell  and  Nibby,  see  Abcken,  in 
the  Am.  dclt  Intt.  vol.  xii.  pp.23— 34. 
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ad  loc')  It  was  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  and 
barbarous  custom,  retained  even  in  the  days  of 
Strabo  and  Pansanias,  that  the  high-priest  (who 
was  called  Bex  Nemorensis)  was  a  fugitive  slave, 
who  had  obtained  the  situation  by  killing  his  prede- 
cessor, on  which  account  the  priests  went  always 
armed.  (Strab.,  Paus.,  U.  cc;  Suet.  Cal  35.) 
The  came  cnstom  is  alluded  to  by  Ovid  (Art 
Amal.  i.  260)  and  by  Statins  (5i7v.  iii  1.  55). 
Like  most  celebrated  sanctnaries,  it  acquired  great 
wealth,  and  was  in  consequence  one  of  those  on 
which  Augustas  levied  contribntiona  dnring  the  war 
with  L.  Antonius,  b.  c.  41 .  (Appian.  B.  C.  v.  24.) 
No  vestiges  of  the  temple  remaui;  but  it  appears  tn 
have  beoi  situated  on  the  east  aide  of  the  lake, 
where  there  grew  up  around  it  a  village  or  small 
town  called  Nemus,  of  which  the  modem  villnpe  of 
Nemi  is  probably  the  successor.  The  lake  has  no 
visible  outlet,  but  its  waters  are  carried  off  by  an 
artificial  emissary,  probably  of  very  ancient  con- 
straction.  (Abeken,  if.  I.  p.  167.)  Among  the 
sources  which  supplied  it  was  a  fountain  sacred  to 
Egcria,  whose  worship  here  appears  to  have  been 
established  at  least  as  early  as  at  Rome.  (Strab. 
L  c;  ViTg.  Am.  vii.  763;  Ov.  Fatt.  iiL  261,  ^ftt. 
XV.  488,  547 ;  Val.  Flacc.  u.  304.)  So  beantifol  a 
situation  could  not  6iil  to  be  songht  by  Roman 
nobles  as  a  phce  of  retirement,  and  we  hear  that 
J.  Caesar  commenced  a  villa  here,  but  afterwards 
abandoned  it  in  a  fit  of  caprice.  (Suet.  Caei.  46.) 
Some  foundations  still  vi.sible  beneath  tiic  waters  of 
the  lake  have  been  thought  to  be  those  of  this  rilla. 
(Nibby,  vol.  ii.  p.  396.)  Vitellius,  too,  is  mentioDed 
as  dawdling  away  his  time  "  in  Nemore  Aridno," 
when  he  should  have  been  preparing  for  defence. 
(Tac  Hist.  iii.  36.) 

The  Vallis  Aricina  appears  to  have  been  in  in- 
cient  times  as  remarkable  fur  its  fertility  as  at  the 
present  day:  it  was  particularly  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  vegetables.  (Plin.  xix.  6.  s.  33,  8.  s.  41 ; 
Columell.  X.  139;  Mart.  xiii.  19.) 

The  name  of  Moss  Artehisiub  has  been  applied 
by  several  writers  (Gell,  Nibby,  &c.)  to  the  suinmit 
of  the  Alban  hills,  which  rises  immediately  above 
the  lake  of  iVemt,  and  is  now  called  Monte  Ariano; 
but  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  ancient  appellation 
assigned  to  it.  Strabo  (pp.  239,  240)  uses  'Aprt- 
Ittaior  of  the  temple  or  ainctuary  itself,  and  the 
word  Spot  in  the  latter  passage  is  an  mterpolation. 
(See  Groskurd  and  Kramer,  ad  loc.) 

For  the  description  of  the  situation  and  existing 
remains  both  of  Aricia  and  Nemus,  see  Gell  {Topogr. 
of  Rome,  pp.  103—107,  324—327)  and  Nibby 
(Dintomi  di  Roma,  vol.  i.  pp.  254,  255,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  395—397.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ARICO'NIUM  (Weton,  in  Herefordshire),  the 
third  station  of  the  Itinerarinm  Antonini,  on  the 
road  from  Caerleon  to  Silchestcr,  between  Blcrtmn 
(Monmouth),  and  Glevum  (Gloucetter).  [R.G.  L.J 
ARIGAEUM  ('Api'yojbi'),  a  city  of  the  Pan>- 
pamisuB,  in  the  extreme  N.  ctf  India  (properly  beyond 
its  boundary),  in  the  NE.  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  Aspasii,  who  inhabited  the  ^'alley  of  the  Choi* 
(Kameh).  The  inhabitants  abandoned  and  bomt  it 
on  Alexander's  approach,  B.  a  327;  but  the  place 
was  so  important,  as  commanding  a  passage  fion> 
the  valley  of  the  Cho«s  to  that  of  the  Guiaeus,  thit 
Alexander  assigned  to  Cratems  the  task  of  its  re- 
storation, while  he  himself  pursued  the  fugitivrs. 
(Arrian.  A  nab.  iv.  24.)  Its  site  is  supposed  to  have 
been  at  Ashira  or  Alichwg.  [P.  S.J 
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ARIMASPI  CAfH/uxnrsO,  a  Scjrthian  people. 
The  firat  exUaU  nodce  of  the  Artnuupi  U  in  Hero- 
doios ;  bat,  earlier  than  this  there  was  the  poem  of 
Aiisteas  of  PrDcoaessna,  called  Armupea  {twta 
'AfqiJuma,  Herod.  It.  14);  and  it  is  upon  the 
eriiknce  of  this  poem,  rather  than  npon  the  inde- 
pendent testimoa J  of  Hemdotns,  that  the  stranger 
ftelementa  concerning  the  people  in  qoestion  rest. 
Socfa  are  those,  as  to  their  bring  one-efed,  and  as  to 
their  stealing  the  gold  from  the  Grapes;  on  the  other 
liaod,however,tlienioreproGaicpartsoftheHerodotean 
actoant  may  be  ccosidered  as  the  result  of  inresti- 
ptioos  oD  the  part  of  the  histotian  himself,  espe- 
ciallj  the  derivation  of  their  name.  (Herod,  ir.  27.) 
Bespecting  this  his  evidence  is,  1st,  that  it  belonged 
to  the  Scjthian  laoguage;  Sndlj,  that  it  was  a 
coroponnd  of  ortma'sone,  and  apou  =  ege;  each  d 
these  mtia  being  Scythic  glosses ;  or,  to  speak  more 
pncisely,  glosses  from  the  language  of  the  Skoloti 
(2irIA0tih).  Hence,  the  name  was  not  native;  i.e. 
Arim-<upi  was  not  an  Arimaspian  word. 

If  we  deal  with  this  compound  as  a  gloss,  and 
attempt  to  discover  the  existing  tongue  in  which  it 
is  still  to  be  found,  our  results  are  wholly  negative. 
In  none  of  the  numerous  hinguages  of  Caucasus,  in 
noDe  of  the  Slavonic  dialects,  and  in  none  of  the 
Tnrk  and  Ugiian  tongues  of  the  Lower  Volga  and 
Don  do  we  find  either  <aie  word  or  the  other.  Yet 
we  have  specimens  of  every  existing  fonn  of  speech 
kr  these  parts,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  tongue  of  the  ancient  Skdoti  is  extinct.  On  the 
ontrary,  one  of  the  Herodotean  glosses  (oior  =  man) 
is  Tnrk.  Hoeh,  then,  as  it  may  wear  the  appear- 
ance of  cntting  rather  than  untying  the  Gordian 
knot,  the  translation  of  Arimaspi  by  Mow^^AiA^ot 
most  be  looked  upon  as  an  inaccuiHcy. 

If  the  km  of  the  final  -p,  and  the  change  of  the 
compound  sibilant  (a  sound  strange  to  Greek  ears) 
at  the  banning  of  the  word  Arimatp,  be  admitted 
as  legitimate,  we  may  find  a  population  that,  at  the 
present  time,  agrees,  name  for  name,  and  place  for 
pUce,  with  thu  mysterious  nation.  Their  native 
name  is  Mari=>mea,  and,  as  Arimiupi  was  not  n 
native  name,  they  may  have  been  so  called  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus.  The  name,  however,  by  which 
they  are  known  to  their  neighbours  is  T$hertmu. 
Their  kicality  is  the  left  bank  of  the  Middle  Volga, 
in  the  governments  of  Kasan,  Smbirsk,  and  Saratov ; 
a  locality  which  is  sufficiently  near  the  gold  districts 
of  the  Cralian  Bange,  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 
Herodotean  account,  which  pUces  them  north  of  the 
Lisedones  (themselves  north  of  the  Scythae,  or 
Skoloti),  and  soath  of  the  Grypes.  The  Tshercmiss 
bekng  to  the  Ugrian  fiunily  ;  they  have  no  appear- 
ance of  being  a  recent  people ;  neither  is  there  any 
leason  to  asstnne  the  extinction  of  the  Herodotean 
Arimasp.  lastly,  the  name  by  which  they  were 
known  to  the  Greeks  of  Olbiopolis,  is  likely  to  be 
tin  name  (allowing  for  change  of  form)  by  which 
they  are  known  to  the  occupants  of  the  same  parts 
at  present.  [B.  G.  L.] 

AEIMATHEA,  "  A  city  of  the  Jews  "  {Lake, 
xziH.  51),  pkced  by  St.  Jerome  near  Dioepolis  or 
Lydda  {£pitaph.  PcmL),  which  would  correspond 
nrj  well  with  the  situation  of  Ramleh,  where  a  late 
tnditioa  finds  the  city  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  The 
arguments  against  this  hypothesis  an  fully  stated  by 
Or.  Bofainson.  {Palettme,  vol.  iii.  pp.  33,  &c.)  He 
"•t^M-yi  that  its  site  has  not  yet  been  identified. 
Some  writers  identify  it  with  Kama.  [Q.  W.] 
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ABI'MINUM  {'Aftiuyar.  EA.  Anmimaoi:  Ri- 
mini), one  of  the  most  important  and  celebrated 
cities  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
close  to  the  mooth  of  the  river  Ariminus,  from  which 
it  derived  its  name  (Feet.  i.  e.),  and  only  about 
9  miles  S.  of  the  Rnbicon  which  forined  the  boundaiy 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Stiabo  tells  ns  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally an  Umbiian  city  (v.  p.  217.):  it  must  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Senonian  Gauls  during 
the  time  that  they  poesessed  the  whole  of  this  tract 
between  the  Apennines  and  the  sea:  but  we  have  no 
mention  of  its  name  in-  histoiy  previoos  to  the  year 
B.  c.  268,  when  the  Romans,  who  had  expelled  the 
Senones  from  all  this  part  of  Italy,  established  a 
colony  at  Ariminum.  (Liv.  Ejdt.  xv.;  Entiop.  ii.  16; 
Veil.  Pat.  i.  14;  Strab.  £  c.)  The  position  of  this 
new  settlement,  cloee  to  the  extreme  verge  of  Italy 
towards  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  just  at  the  point  where 
the  last  slopes  of  the  Apennines  descend  to  the 
Adriatic  and  boond  the  great  phtins  which  extend 
fnmi  thence  without  interruption  to  the  Alps,  ren- 
dered it  a  militaiy  post  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  it  was  jnstly  considered  as  the  key  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul  en  the  one  side,  and  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
luly  on  the  other.  (Strab.  T.  p.  226;  Pol.  iii.  61.) 
At  the  same  time  its  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
maintained  its  communications  by  sea  with  the  S.  of 
Italy,  and  at  a  later  period  with  the  countries  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  importance  of  Ariminum  was  still  further 
increased  by  the  opening  in  B.C.  221  of  the  Via  - 
Flaminia  which  led  frotn  thence  direct  to  Bome, 
and  subsequently  of  tlie  Via  Aemilis  (b.  c.  187) 
which  established  a  direct  communication  with  Pla- 
centia.  (Liv.  Epit.  xx.  xxxix.  2.)  Hence  we  find 
Ariminum  repeatedly  playing  an  important  part  in 
Roman  history.  A^  early  as  b.  c  225  it  was  oc(-u- 
pied  by  a  Boman  army  during  the  Gaulish  war:  in 
B.  c.  218  it  was  the  pUce  upon  which  Sempronins 
directed  his  legions  in  order  to  oppose  Hannibal  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul;  and  throughout  the  Second  Punic 
War  it  was  one  of  the  points  to  which  the  Romans 
attached  the  greatest  strategic  importance,  and  which 
they  rarely  failed  to  guard  with  a  considerable  onnv. 
(PoL  ii.  23,  iii.  61,  77 ;  Liv.  xxi.  61,  xxiv.  44.)  It 
is  again  mentioned  as  holding  a  similar  phice  during 
the  Gallic  war  in  b.  c.  200,  as  well  as  in  the  civil 
wars  of  Sulla  and  Marios,  on  which  occasion  it  suf 
fered  severely,  for,  having  been  occupied  by  Carbo,  it 
was  vindictively  plundered  by  Sulla.  (Liv.  xxxi.  10, 
21 ;  Appian.  B.  C.  i.  67,  87,  91;  Cic  Verr.  i.  14.) 
On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  it  was  the  first  object  of  the  fonner  to  make 
himself  master  of  Ariminum,  from  whence  he  directed 
his  subsequent  operations  both  against  Etruria  and 
Picennm.  (Caes.  B.C.  1 8,11;  Plut  Caet.  32 ;  Cic, 
ad  Fam.  xvi.  12 ;  Apjnan.  B.  C.  ii.  35.)  So  also  we 
find  it  conspicnons  during  the  wan  of  Antonius  and 
Octavius  (Appian.  B.  C.  iii.  46,  v.  S3);  in  the  civil 
war  between  Vitellius  and  Vespasian  (Tac.  Ilitl.  iii. 
41,  42);  and  again  at  a  much  later  period  in  the 
contest  between  Belisarius  and  the  Goths.  (Procop. 
B.  G.  ii.  10,  17,  iii.  37,  iv.  28.) 

Nor  was  it  oidy  in  a  military  point  of  view  that 
Ariminom  was  of  importance.  It  seems  to  have  been 
from  the  first  a  flourishing  colony ;  and  was  one  of 
the  eighteen  which  in  B.C.  209,  notwithstanding  the 
severe  pressure  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  was  still 
able  to  furnish  its  quota  of  men  and  money.  (Liv. 
xxvii  10.)  It  was  indeed  for  a  time  reduced  to  a 
state  of  inferiority  by  Sulla,  as  a  punishment  for  the 
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mppcrt  H  had  aSariei  to  his  onemiea.  (Cic./iro  Caee. 
85 :  for  the  Tarioos  explanations  which  have  been 
given  of  this  mnch  disputed  passa^  see  Savigny,  Ker- 
mitehte  Schriftm,  vol.  i.  p.  18,  &e.  and  Marqnardt, 
SatuBiuch  der  R5m.  AUa^imer,  vol.  iii.  p.  39 — 
41 .)  Bat  notwithstanding  this,  and  the  heavy  cala- 
mi^ which  it  had  previously  snfiered  at  his  hands, 
it  appears  to  have  quickly  revived,  and  is  mentioned 
in  B.  a  43  as  one  of  the  richest  and  most  flourishing 
cities  of  Italy.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  3.)  At  that  period 
its  lands  were  portioned  out  among  the  soldiers  of 
the  Triumviis:  bat  August  As  afterwards  atoned  for 
tliia  injustice  by  adorning  it  with  many  sj^endid 
public  works,  some  of  which  are  still  extant :  and 
though  we  hear  but  little  of  it  during  the  Boman 
empire,  its  continued  importance  throughout  that 
period,  as  well  as  its  colonial  rank,  is  attested  by 
innumerable  inscriptions.  (Orell.  Inter.  80,  3049, 
8174,  &C.;  Plin.  iiL  15.  a.  20.)  After  the  &11  of 
the  Western  Empire  it  became  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
Pentapolis,  which  continued  subject  to  the  Exarchs 
of  Savenna  until  the  invasion  of  the  Lombards  at  the 
doM  of  the  6th  centui;. 

Pliny  tells  as  tliat  Arinunum  wag  situated  between 
the  two  rivers  Axomics  and  Aprusa.  The  former, 
at  the  month  of  which  was  situated  the  port  of 
Ariminnm  (Strab.  t.  p.  217)  is  now  called  the  ifa- 
recchia,  and  flows  under  the  walls  of  the  town  on 
the  N.  side.  The  Apmsa  is  probably  the  trifling 
stream  now  called  Auta,  immediately  S.  of  Rimini. 
In  the  new  division  of  Italy  under  Augustas  the 
limits  of  the  8th  region  (Gallia  Ciiipadana)  were 
extended  as  &r  as  the  Ariminns,  but  the  city  of 
Aiiminom  seems  to  have  been  also  included  in  it, 
though  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  that  river.  (Plin. 
I.  C.J  Ptol.  iiL  1.  §  22.)  The  modem  city  of  Rimini 
still  retains  two  striking  monuments  of  its  ancient 
graDdeor.  The  first  is  tbo  Boman  bridge  of  five 
arches  over  the  Arimmus  by  which  the  town  is 
approached  on  the  N. :  this  is  built  entirely  of  marble 
and  in  the  best  style  of  architecture:  it  was  erected, 
as  we  learn  from  the  inscription  still  remaining  on 
it,  by  Augustus,  but  completed  by  Tiberius :  and  is 
sdll,  both  from  its  perfect  preservation  and  the  beauty 
of  its  construction,  the  most  striking  monument  of  its 
class  which  remains  in  Italy.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  town  the  gate  leading  to  Petaro  is  a  triom- 
phal  arch,  erected  in  honour  of  Augustas;  it  is  bnilt 
like  the  bridge,  of  white  marble,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  in  a  very  pure  style  of  architecture,  though 
partially  di&figured  by  some  later  additions.  (Eustace, 
CloMcal  Tour,  vol.  L  pp.  281,  282;  Rampoldi,  ZKe. 
Corogr.  vol.  iii.  p.  594.  The  inscriptions  are  given 
by  Muratori,  p.  2006;  and  Orelli,  604.)  A  kind 
of  pedestal  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  with  a  spurious 
inscription,  pretends  to  be  the  Suggettwn  from  which 
Caesar  harangued  hu  troops  at  Ariminum,  after 
the  passage  of  the  Rubicon. 

The  coins  of  Ariminnm  which  bear  the  Latin 
legend  Abui  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Boman 
colony.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ARIMPHAEL     [Akoippaei.] 

ARINCHI,  a  tribe  of  the  Tauri,  according  to 
Ammianos  iUrcellinns  (xxii.  8.  s.  33).     [P.  S.] 

ARIOLA,  in  Gallia,  is  pUtced  by  the  Antonine 
Itin.  on  the  road  from  Ourocortorum  (iiActnw), 
through  Tullum  (Toul),  to  Divodnmm  (J/ete). 
But  geographers  do  not  agree  about  the  place. 
Walckenaer  makes  it  to  be  Mont  Garni;  D'Ajiville 
fixes  it  a  place  called  VroiL  [G. L.] 

ARIOLICA.     1.  A  station  and  villa^  on  the 
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road  over  the  Graian  Alps,  immediiitcly  at  &t  foot 
of  the  passage  of  the  mountain  itself.  The  Tabnla, 
in  which  alone  the  name  oecnrs,  places  it  6  M.  P. 
from  the  station  on  the  sonunit  of  the  pass  (in  Alps 
Graia),  and  16  from  Arebriginm;  but  this  last  di». 
tance  is  greatly  overstated,  and  Aoaii  certainly  be 
corrected  into  6,  as  the  distances  in  the  Table  would 
in  this  case  coincide  with  those  in  tbe  Itinenny, 
which  gives  24  miles  in  all  from  Aiebrigiom  (/¥> 
St.  Didier)  to  Bergintmm  (_Botirg  St  Mamrice), 
and  this  is  just  about  the  truth.  Ariolioa  probably 
occnpied  the  some  site  as  La  IVOe,  in  the  first 
little  phtin  or  opening  of  tbe  valley  which  ocenrs  en 
the  descent  into  Italy.  The  name  is  erroaeonsly 
given  as  Abtolica  in  the  older  editions  of  the  Ta- 
bula, but  the  original  has  Ariolica.      [E.  H.  B.] 

2.  A  station  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  tbe  Tables  on 
the  road  from  Urba  (Orie),  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud  in 
Switzerland,  to  Vesoitio  (£esaa;on)  in  France,  and 
seems  to  represent  Ptmiarlier  on  the  Doubt;  but 
the  dittances  in  tbe  Antonine  Itin.  do  not  agree  with 
the  real  distances,  and  D'Anville  resorts  to  a  trans- 
position of  the  numbera,  as  he  does  occasionally  in 
other  cases.  The  Theodoeian  Tab.  names  the  place 
Abrolica, — possibly  an  error  of  transcripticm.  [G.L.] 

3.  [Akdeuca.] 

ARIS  ('A|wi:  Pidhima),  a  tributary  of  the  Pa- 
misus  in  Messenia.  (Paoa.  iv.  31.  §  2 ;  Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  357,  &c.) 

ARIS.    [Aria  Civitas.] 

AIUSBA('Ap((r«i):  Etk.'tkpiattuot),  a  town  of 
Mysia,  mentioned  by  Homer  (JL  ii.  837),  in  the 
same  Ime  with  Sextos  and  Abydos.  It  was  (Steph. 
B.  t.  V.  'Apiffti))  between  Percote  and  Abydos,  a 
colony  of  Hytilene,  founded  by  Scamandrins  and 
Ascanius,  son  of  Aeneas;  and  on  the  river  Seilleis, 
supposed  to  be  the  Ifoutia-duu;  the  village  of 
Moutta  may  represent  Arisb*.  The  anny  of  Alex- 
ander mustered  here  after  crossing  the  HeUespont 
(Arrian,  Anab.  i.  12.)  When  the  wandering  GalU 
passed  over  into  Asia,  on  the  mvitation  of  Attains,  they 
occupied  Arisba,  but  were  sorai  defeated  (b.c.  216) 
by  King  Prusiaa.  (Pol.  v.  1 1 1  )  In  Strabo's  time 
(p.  590)  the  phu»  was  almost  forgotten.  There 
are  coins  of  Arisbe  of  Trajan's  time,  sod  also  autono- 
mous coins. 

There  was  an  Arisba  in  Lesbos,  which  Herodotus 
(i.  151)  speaks  of  as  being  taken  by  tlie  Uetfaym- 
naei.  (Comp.  Stej*.  B.  t.v.  'Ap<(r*i).)  Pliny  (v.31) 
says  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.    fG.L.] 

ARI'STERAE  (^ApurrffoT),  a  small  MukI  off 
the  coast  of  Troezenia,  near  tbe  Scyllaenm  promoa- 
tory.    (Pans.  ii.  34.  §  8;  PKn.  iv.  12.  s.  19.) 

ARISTONAUTAE.     [Pkllehb.] 

ARITIXJM  PRAETOKIUM  ('Apfnor,  PtoL  iL 
S.  §  7 :  Sahatierra  or  fenevente),  a  town  of  Lnsi- 
tania,  OD  the  high  road  from  Olisipo  (Xuion)  to 
Emerita  {Merida),  38  M.  P.  from  tbe  former.  (A 
Ant.  p.  418;  Gwg.  Rat.  iv.  44.)  [P.  S.] 

ARIUS  (4  'AfMifr,  Strab.  pp.  515,  518;  'Afciot, 
Arrian,  iv.  6 ;  'AfMi'ai,  Ptol.  vi.  17.  §  2  ;  'A^ioc^t, 
Dionys.  Pericg.  v.  1098 ;  Arius,  Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  25 ; 
Arias,  Ammian.  zxiii.  6),  the  only  river  of  Alia  (now 
tbe  Beri  Rvd).  It  rises  at  Obeh  in  the  Panqamisan 
mountains,  and  having  run  westerly  by  Berdt,  turns 
to  the  NW.,  and  is  lost  in  the  Sands.  (Elpliinstone, 
Kdbul,  i.  p.  155.).  Strabo  and  Arrian  both  stated 
that  it  was  lo»t  in  the  Sands.  Ptolemy,  on  tin 
other  hand,  gave  it  two  arms,  of  which  the  western 
flowed  from  the  Sariphi  mountains,  and  tho  eastern 
from  the  Paropamisns  ;  and  made  it  tenninate  in  a 
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Uk,  coifiinDdiiig  it  (u  Bennll,  Kimieir  aud  Mao- 
neit  ban  done)  with  the  Ferrak  Sud,  which  doM 
&I1  into  the  Uke  Znnh.  (Wilson,  Aritma,  f.  150; 
Kisnar,  Uem.  of  Map  ofFenia,  p.  173.)     [V.] 

ARI2ANTI  X'ApiiayTol,  Her.  L  101),  rate  of 
the  six  tribes  of  ancient  Media  mestiaiied  by  Hero- 
detas.  The  name  is  derircd  bam  the  Soaaorit  .^f^jn- 
ZmUa  "of  nchle  race.'  (Bopp,  VtrgL  Or.  L  p.  813.) 
ChiTaantJis  (Xfuairras,  Xea.  Cfr^.  iL  3.  §  5)  is 
a  name  aC  amilar  origiii  and  sismiicatico.      [V.] 

AirMENE('Af«iin)  or  'AfiJrti :  Etk.  'Afifumios). 
Stepfaams  («.  v.  'Ap/tirti)  obserres  that  Xmapboa  in 
the  Amabtuit  (n.  I.  §  16)  writes  it  'Ap/t^  (SiA 
Tw  ^y.  The  Ten  Tlioaiand  on  their  return  anchored 
their  ships  here,  and  stajed  fin  dajs.  TIm  place 
belooged  to  the  Sinorisns.  It  was  SO  stadia  west 
of  Soope  (,8mab),  and  bad  a  port  (Strab.  p.  S45.) 
A  asall  rrnr,  named  Ochosbsnes  by  Mardan  (p.  72), 
aod  named  also  Ochthomanes  ia  the  ADonjmoos 
Ftriflns,  snd  Ocheraenns  bj  Sc^lax,  &]]s  into  the 
Iwbear.  [G.  L.] 

AEHEinA  CAfvn'fa:  £A.  'ApiUnot,  Arms- 
rans,  AnnemacTu).  There  is  so  mnch  difficulty  in 
fixinf;  the  natural  limits  of  the  conntiy  designated 
by  this  name,  that  its  political  boimdarics  bare  been 
expand  to  ecntinual  changes. 

If  takes  in  the  most  oomprehensiTe  sense,  the 
Ea{Jiimtes  may  be  considered  as  fanning  the  central 
Hne  of  the  ooontiy  known  to  the  andeots  as  Ar- 
menia. E.  of  this  rirer  it  extended  as  £ir  as  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  again  W.,  orw  a  part  of  what  is 
BaoaDy  ceoijderad  as  Asia  Minor.  The  £niner  of 
these  two  gnat  portions  was  ahnost  nnirersally 
known  as  Armenia  Major,  and  the  latter  went  under 
&e  title  of  Armenia  Minor. 

The  natiTe  and  Byuntine  histarians  make  use  of 
many  sobdiriaiaDs,  the  names  of  which  they  men- 
tioa ;  bat  the  Greek  and  Boman  geographers  confine 
tfaemselves  to  those  two  great  divisions  originally 
Blade,  it  woald  setin,  by  the  successors  of  Alexander 
the  GreaL  (Ptol.  t.  7.  §  IS ;  Plin.  vi.  9.) 

In  the  Scriptures  there  is  no  allusion  to  Armenia 
by  name,  though  we  mert  widi  the  following  H^rsw 
designations,  referring  to  it  either  as  a  whde,  or 
to  pertienlar  districts.  (1.)  Tooarxah,  a  name 
whxh  not  only  appears  m  the  Ethnographic  table 
in  Geneos  (x.  3;  comp.  I  Clmm.  i.  6),  but  also  in 
Eeekiel  (xxviii.  6),  where  it  ia  classed  along  widi 
Geraer,  ud  (xxriL  14)  by  the  side  rf  Meebech  and 
TubaL  It  is  curious  enough  that  the  national  tra- 
ditioos  speak  of  one  ccsnmon  progenitor  of  this  name. 
However  little  credit  may  be  assigned  to  the  Armenian 
Chromcles,  as  regards  the  remote  period  of  their  his- 
tory, there  can  be  littlequestion  but  that  the Togarmah 
ef  Scripture  bdongs  to  tiiis  conntiy.  (2.)  Akakat, 
the  land  upon  the  mountains  of  n^iich  the  Ark 
Rstcd  (Cen.  viii.  4);  to  which  the  sons  of  Senac- 
cfaerib  fied  after  murdering  their  father  (2  Kingi, 
xix.  37; /jo.  xxxrii.  38);  and  one  of  the  kingdoms 
summoned  along  with  Minni  and  Ashkenas  to  arm 
against  Babyko  (</er.  H.  87).  The  province  of 
Ararat  lay  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  was 
according  to  the  native  historian,  Mosee  of  Chorene 
{Butor.  Armen.  ii  c.  6,  p^  90),  divided  into  twenty 
prarinoes.  (S.)  Mnnn,  cited  above  (Jer.  I.  c), 
and  probably  the  same  as  the  Minyas,  with  regard 
to  which  and  die  accompanying  traditians  about 
the  Deluge  JosephnE(>4i>(t;.i.  l.§6)qn<AesNicholss 
of  DamMcns.  (RoaenmOBer,  BM.  Alt.  vol.  i.  pt  i. 
f.i5\). 

Herodotoa  (r.  52)  rrpments  Armenia  as  havii^ 
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Cnida  Sir  it*  border  on  the  W.,  being  separated 
firan  this  country  by  the  Euphrates.  Towards  the 
N.  it  included  the  sources  of  the  same  river 
(L  180).  The  limiU  to  the  S.  and  £.  were  not 
distinctly  defined,  probably  Mount  Masins  separated 
it  from  Mesopotamia,  and  Mount  Ararat  from  the 
country  of  the  Saspires,  who  occupied  the  valley 
traversed  by  the  Araxee.  (Rennel,  Geeg.  Bend. 
vol.  i.  p.  369.) 

In  Strabo  (xL  p.  527)  Armenia  is  bounded  to  the 
S.  by  Me><^amia  and  the  Taurus ;  on  the  E.  by 
Great  Media  and  Atropatene;  on  the  N.  by  the 
Ibcres  snd  Albani,  with  Mm  nts  Paracboatras  and 
Caucasus;  on  the  W.  by  the  Tibaieni,  Mts.  Pa- 
ryadres  and  Skydiaes  as  far  as  the  Lesser  Armenia, 
wd  the  country  on  the  Euphrates  which  separated 
Armenia  firon  Cappadocia  and  Commagene.  Strabo 
(p.  530)  quotes  Theopbataes  for  the  statement  that 
Armenia  was  100  schoeni  iu  breadth,  and  200 
achoeni  in  length ;  the  schoenus  here  is  reckoned  at 
40  stadia.  He  objects  to  this  admeasurement,  and 
assigning  the  same  number  of  schoeni  to  its  length, 
allows  50  for  its  breadth.  Neither  statement,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  is  correct  (see  Grosktud's  note); 
as  at  no  period  was  its  superfides  so  extended  as 
Tbeophanes  or  Strabo  woold  make  it.  The  rough 
and  maccorate  statements  of  Pliny  (jL  c),  snd  Justin 
(xlii.  2)  are  equally  wide  of  the  truth. 

Ib  a  natural  division  of  the  country  Armenia 
takes  its  place  as  belonging  to  the  N.  Highlands  of 
the  gigantic  plateau  of  Irm,  extending  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle  between  tbe  angles  of  three  seas,  the 
Caspian,  the  Blad(  Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of  Scanderooo. 
This  great  separate  mass  forms  an  elevated  plateau, 
fWim  which  the  principal  mountains,  rivers  and  val- 
leys of  W.  Asia  diverge  towards  the  four  seas  at  the 
farthermost  extremities.  Its  phuns  rise  to  7,000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  highest  summits 
of  Mt  Ararat,  which  overtop  the  plains,  attain  the 
height  of  17,260  English  feet.  If  we  look  at  the 
more  striking  objects,  —  the  mountains,  it  will  be 
seen  that  several  great  branches  quit  the  high  land 
about  the  springs  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and 
take  diffrmnt  dh«ctions ;  but  chiefly  £.  S.  and  W. 
from  the  summits  of  Ararat;  Ararat,  the  common 
root  fnsa  which  these  branches  spring,  raises  its 
snow-clad  summits  in  a  district  nearly  equidistant 
firasn  the  BUck  and  Cas{san  Seas.  The  larger  plain 
10  miles  in  width  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  is 
covered  with  lava,  and  the  formation  of  the  mass 
itself  indicates  the  presence  of  that  volcanic  agency 
which  caused  the  great  earthquake  of  1840.  Two 
vast  conical  peaks  rising  &r  above  all  others  in 
the  neighbourhood,  form  the  great  centre  of  the 
"Monntjdns  of  Ararat,"  the  lower  one  is  steeper 
and  more  pomted  than  the  higher,  from  which  it  is 
sepirated  by  a  slo^g  pUin  on  the  NW.  side.  Tbe 
ascent  of  the  greater  one  is  easier,  and  the  summits 
have  been,  in  effect,  gained  by  the  German  traveller 
Parrot. 

Tbe  difficulties  of  the  ascent  are  considerable,  and 
have  given  rise  to  the  local  and  expressive  name,  of 
Aghri  Tagh,  or  painfnl  mountiun.  Though  a  vol- 
cano, it  has  no  crater,  and  bears  no  evidence  of  any 
recent  eruption;  it  is,  however,  compceed  entirely 
of  volcanic  matter, — consisting  of  difiierent  varieties 
of  igneous  rocks.  It  seems  to  be  a  (ubaqneous 
volcano  of  extreme  antiquity,  rttaining  no  traces  of 
the  movements  by  which  its  materials  have  been 
htmght  into  their  present  position. 

The  first  of  the  numerous  chains  which  descend 
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tram  this  cnlminating  point  of  th«  whole  syitein,  is 
the  derated  ruige,  forming  the  Wlcbone  of  the 
Assyrian  mountains,  which,  with  its  principal  rami- 
fications, is  the  seat  of  the  valleys,  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  This 
ridge  rons  from  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Ararat  at  its 
northern  extremity,  in  a  SSE.  direction  between  the 
Lakes  of  l^in  and  Urmnii/ah,  along  the  W.  side  of 
Aterbagaa,  the  ancient  Atropatene,  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  province.  This  main  range  of  Kwdiitdn 
is  identified  with  the  cluun  which  Strabo  (p.  522) 
says  some  called  the  Gordyaean  Monntains,  and  to 
which  Mt  Masios  belongs,  having  on  the  S.  the 
cities  of  Nisibis  and  Tigranocerta.  It  is  composed 
of  red  sandstone  and  basalt,  terminating  in  needle 
points  at  a  considerable  elevation,  while  the  irregular 
sides  are  frequently  wooded,  and  form  basins  or 
amphitheatres.  From  this  chain  branches  diverge 
towards  the  W.  These  assume  the  form  of  an  acute 
triangle,  which  has  its  apex  W.  of  the  Euphrates, 
its  base  resting  on  the  KurdUUin  range,  while  its 
aides  are  formed  by  portions  of  the  ranges  of  Taiu^is 
and  Antitaorus.  The  S.  branches  constitute  what 
was  properly  called  the  Taurus,  and  those  to  the  N. 
the  Antitaums.  Antitanrus  extends  from  the  bor- 
ders of  Commagene  (_El  Botttm),  and  Melitene 
(_if^laH!/ah)  towards  the  N.,  enclosing  Sophene  in 
a  valley  between  it  and  Tauros  Proper.  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  521.)  This  statement  corresponds  with  the  de- 
scription of  the  range  running  W.  from  Ht  Ararat 
in  two  parallel  chains  to  Deyddin,  where  it  separates 
into  several  branches,  the  upper  one  taking  a  general 
W.  direction,  having  to  the  northward  the  great 
abntmente  of  Aliga-Btg,  Kebaa-T6gh,  Kat-Tdgh, 
with  others,  the  Paryadres  and  mountains  of  the 
Hoschi  of  Strabo  ({.  c).  At  Deyddin,  the  S.  chain 
of  the  Antitanrus  tttfhrcates ;  the  K.  branch  taking 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Murdd;  and  the  lower 
range,  enclosing  the  S.  side  of  the  valley.  In  these 
different  ridges  limestone  and  gypsum  prevail,  with 
basalt  and  other  volcanic  rocks.  It  separates  Ar- 
menia from  Mesopotamia,  and  also  Acisilene  from 
Sophene.  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  521,  527.)  Near  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  main  ridge  of  KurdiMn,  the  range 
designated  Taurus  Proper  diverges  from  the  Zagros 
in  two  almost  parallel  lines,  and  divides  Sophene 
and  port  of  Armenia  from  Mesopotamia.  (Strab. 
p.  522.)  The  formation  is  chiefly  of  limestone, 
with  red  sandstone,  conglomerate,  and  occasionally 
jasper ;  conical  bare  summits,  with  irregnlar  sides 
intersected  by  deep  valleys,  less  or  more  peopled,  are 
the  characteristics  of  that  portion  of  the  range  of 
Taurus  which  lies  E.  of  the  river  Tigris.  In  cross- 
ing Upper  Mesopotamia  the  Taurus  is  more  rocky 
and  less  continuous  than  befiire, — and  at  Mirdin 
the  height  of  the  limestone  summit  of  Mount  Masius 
scarcely  exceeds  2,300  feet.  It  appears  from  the 
investigations  of  recent  travellers,  that  the  whole 
tract  of  country  comprehended  between  the  Eoxinc 
and  Caspian  S<as  exhibits  the  phenomena  of  volcanic 
action.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  region,  at 
a  period  not  very  remote,  geologically  speaking,  was 
at  one  time  covered  with  water,  whitii  formed  a  vast 
inland  sea,  of  which  the  Caspian  and  other  large 
sheets  of  water  are  the  remnants.  The  first  move- 
ment belongs  to  the  Jura  limestone,  or  oolitic  series ; 
a  subsequent  depositkm  of  schistose  and  arenaceous 
sands  then  took  pUce,  which,  from  the  fossils  they 
contain,  are  identified  with  the  cretaceous  and  green 
sandstone  formations.  This  country  must  have  then 
presented  the  picture  of  a  narrow  sea,  bounded  on 
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the  N.  by  the  cham  belonging  to  the  chalk  formation, 
and  to  the  S.  by  the  Jura  limestone  range,  the  result 
of  the  previous  upheaval.  At  this  epoch  the  vol- 
canic eruptions  began  which  have  so  much  modified 
the  sturface  of  the  conntiy.  The  eruption  of  theae 
masses,  besides  filling  up  valleys,  has  in  other  parts 
of  the  chain  formed  great  circular  basins,  or  "  am- 
phitheatres,"— some  of  which  now  exist  as  lakes, 
while  othcn  have  been  filled  up  with  tertiary  de- 
posits, showing  the  prior  date  of  the  volcanic  rocks 
by  which  they  are  encircled.  Belonging  to  these  is 
the  volcanic  lake  of  Sevangha,  supposed  to  be  the 
Lychnitis  (Awx'frij)  of  Ptolemy  (v.  13.  §  8) 
5,000  feet  from  the  sea,  sunxninded  by  trap  ai>d 
porphyry  formationB.  SW.  of  this  kike  is  the  great 
volcanic  amphitheatre  of  Central  Armenia,  com- 
poffing  a  circus  of  several  conical  mountains  con- 
taining craters.  As  the  lakes  of  Vjn  and  Uru- 
tiUyah  have  no  outlet  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
they  were  produced  in  the  same  manner.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  the  basin  of  Central  Armenia  contains 
vast  deposits  of  rock-salt,  a  further  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  great  salt  lake.  (Daufaeny  on  Vol- 
canoa,  p.  .366.) 

The  high  mountains,  and  the  snows  with  which 
they  are  covered,  are  the  feedera  of  a  considerable 
number  of  rivere.  The  elevated  pUtean,  which 
extends  from  the  base  of  Mt.  Ararat  into  N.  Ar- 
menia {Kurdutan),  and  part  of  Asia  Minor,  contains 
the  socures  of  these  great  channels  of  communication 
frvm  Armenia  to  the  several  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  1.  The  Halys  has  its  sources  at  two  places, 
both  of  which  are  much  further  to  the  £.  than 
generally  represented  on  maps.  Of  these  sources 
the  most  northern  are  on  the  sides  of  Gemm  Beli- 
Tagh,  but  the  othera  are  on  the  W.  slopes  of  the 
Paryadres  or  Kara -Bel  group,  which  separates  the 
springs  of  this  river  from  those  of  the  Euphrates. 
[Halts.] 

2.  The  Araxes,  which  rises  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  space  between  the  E.  and  W.  branches  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  takes  a  SE.  course  till  it  is  joined 
by  the  Cyrus.  [Abax£s  ;  Cyrus.] 

3.  The  AcAUFSls  (^AKotv^is  i  Jordk,  Arrian, 
Periplut;  Plin.  vi.  4),  unites  the  watere  on  the  N. 
and  W.  sides  of  the  monntains,  containing  the  sources 
of  the  Cyrus,  Araxes,  Harpasus  and  W.  Euphrates, 
which  serve  as  drains  to  the  valleys  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  chain.  It  bounds  Colchis  to  the  W., 
and  is  probably  the  Bathys,  which,  according  to 
Pliny  (vi.  4),  is  a  river  of  Culcbis. 

4.  The  TioRis  (Tl^pir)  has  in  Central  Armenia 
two  principal  sources,  both  of  which  spring  from 
the  S.  slope  of  the  Antitaurus,  near  those  of  the 
Araxes  and  Euphrates,  and  not  far  frxNn  those  of 
the  Halys.  [TioBis.] 

5.  The  CKNTniTKs  (Ken-plTTjs),  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  {Anab.  iv.  3.  §  I),  as  dividing  Armenia 
frnn  the  country  of  the  Carduchi,  is  identified  with 
the  BtilMneluli,  a  considerable  affluent  of  the  Tigris. 

6.  The  Euphrates,  which  is,  in  foct,  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  great  streams,  the  MunldchaT 
and  the  Kard  Su,  has  two  great  sources  in  the 
Armenian  mountains.    [Elthrates.] 

Among  the  lakes  of  Armenia  is  that  of  Arsenk 
{'ApcTivii:  I'dn),  situated  in  the  S.  of  the  country 
towards  the  Tigris.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Arsissa  (/I  c), 
and  it  also  went  by  the  name  of  Thospites.  Sepa- 
rated from  it  to  the  E.  by  a  chain  of  hills  lies  the 
hike  Makti AME  (Mavrior^ :  Untmiyahi)  of  Strabo 
(p.  529),  probably  the  same  as  the  Lake  of  Spauta, 
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of  irhtch  the  same  author  spealcs  in  his  description 
it  Atropat<w!  (p.  523).  Near  Ermn  lies  the  Lake 
Gtiitchka,  or  ^roi^Aa,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned,  and  identified  with  the  Lychnitis  of  Pto- 
femy  (t.  13). 

Oinng  to  the  height  of  the  table-hmd  and  the 
extreme  eleration  of  the  motmtains  the  temperature 
it  Armenia  is  much  lower  than  that  of  other  regions 
fitnated  on  the  some  parallel  of  latitude.  The 
tbaasands  at  bribatory  streams  which  feed  its  large 
liTers  carry  iertiUty  in  every  direction  through  its 
valleys.  Its  rich  pastnre  lands  were  famous  for 
their  harms.  "  Horses  fixim  the  honse  of  Togarmah  " 
are  ommerated  by  Ezckiel  (zsvil  14),  among  other 
articles  brought  for  sale,  or  exchanged  at  Tyre. 
Strsbo  (p.  529)  [nraises  the  breed,  and  states  that 
the  Armenian  satrap  presented  the  king  with  20,000 
yoong  horses  tX  the  annual  feast  of  Mithia.  Strabo 
(i  c),  and  Pliny  (im-ii.  23),  notice  the  wealth  of 
Armenia  in  the  preciotis  stones  and  metals ;  Strabo, 
in  particular,  speaks  of  gold  mines  at  a  place  called 
EamJala  in  the  country  of  Uyspiratis,  probably  in 
the  N.  of  Armenia,  between  the  rivers  Kur  and 
Phasis,  which  were  worked  by  the  natives  at  the 
time  of  Alexander's  expedition.  The  same  author 
informs  ns  that  Pompeius  demanded,  as  a  contri- 
bution &Dm  Armenia,  6,000  talents  of  silver.  And 
we  are  told  that  the  Romans,  on  reducing  this  to 
one  of  their  provinces,  carried  king  Alavasdns  to 
Rane  in  golden  fetters.  (Philost.  Vila  ApoUon. 
u.  4.)  According  to  Pliny  (2.  c.)  the  whole  region 
was  divided  Into  120  piaefectures,  or  arparlrytai, 
Ptdemy  gives  the  names  of  twenty-one  of  these  snb- 
divisioas ;  Strabo  and  Tacitus  also  mention  certain 
names.  The  native  historian,  Moses  of  Chorene, 
divides  Armenia  Major  into  fifteen  provinces,  and 
187  subdivisions.  St.  Uartin  {Mem.  tw  TArmenU, 
voL  i.  p.  64)  enumerates  and  gives  the  names  of 
the  larger  divinons.  Malte-Brun  {Giog.  Univer- 
ttlle,  voL  iii.  p.  120)  has  a  table  of  these  di\'iidons 
and  sobdivisions,  and  compares  them  with  those 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Bomans.  As  may  be  sup- 
posed there  is  considerable  uncertainty  in  making 
oat  and  explaining  the  presumed  correspondence. 
The  diSculty  is  increased  from  the  circumstance 
that  at  no  period  was  the  whole  of  this  region  com- 
prised imder  one  government ;  and  in  the  course  of 
its  histnry  we  find  its  limits  exposed  to  continual 
changes.  At  the  present  day  Annenia  is  divided 
aoMig  Persia,  Russia  and  Turkey,  Mount  Ararat 
fanning,  as  it  were,  the  central  boundary  stone  to 
these  three  empires. 

The  Armenians  belong  to  the  Indo-European 
race ;  their  dialect  is  allied  to  the  most  ancient  lan- 
gnsge  of  the  Arian  family :  while  their  early  tra- 
ditiois  connect  them  with  tlie  history  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  they  are  a  branch  of  the  stock  of  the 
peqile  of  Iran,  though  separated  £rom  them  at  an 
eariy  period.  (Prichard,  Nat.  Hut.  of  Man,  p.  178; 
conn.  Bitter,  Srdhmde,  voL  x.  p  577.)  Xenophon 
( JiKii.  iv.  5.  §  25)  describes  the  villages  of  Armenia, 
which  are  still  built  exactly  in  the  same  maimer. 
(Kinneir,  Trav.  in  Armenia,  p.  487.)  The  houses 
were  imder  ground ;  the  mouth  resembling  that  of  a 
well,  hot  spacious  below ;  there  was  an  entrance  dug 
for  the  cattle,  but  the  inhabitants  descended  by 
ladders.  In  these  houses  were  goats,  sheep,  cows,  and 
fowls,  with  their  yoimg.  There  was  also  wheat  and 
barley,  vegetables  and  beer  in  jars,  in  which  the  malt 
itielf  floated  even  with  the  brims  of  the  vessels,  and 
«ilh  it  reeds  or  straws,  some  large  ami  others  small. 
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without  joints.  These,  when  any  one  was  thirsty, 
he  was  to  take  into  his  mouth,  and  suck ;  the  liquor 
was  strong,  and  exceedingly  pleasant  to  those  who 
were  used  to  it.  The  same  author  speaks  of  the 
intense  cold.  Plutarch  {LucuU.  32),  in  his  account 
of  the  invasion  of  Armenia  by  LuciUlus,  states  that 
before  the  close  of  the  autumnal  equinox  the  weather 
became  as  severe  as  in  the  midst  of  winter;  the 
whole  cotmtry  was  covered  with  snow,  the  rivers 
were  frozen ;  and  at  night  the  army  was  compelled 
to  encamp  in  damp  muddy  spots,  wet  with  melting 
snow.  The  religion  of  Armenia  appears  to  have 
been  made  np  of  elements  derived  partly  from  the 
doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  partly  from  Eastern  Nature- 
worship,  with  certain  rites  of  Scythian  origin. 
Their  chief  deity  was  Aramazt,  the  Ormuzd  of  the 
Magian  system,  but  their  temples  were  crowded 
with  statues,  and  their  altars  reeked  with  animal 
sacrifices ;  usages  revolting  to  the  purer  Magianism 
of  Persia.  The  Babylonian  impersonation  of  the 
passive  principle  of  generation,  Anaites  or  Anahid, 
was  one  of  their  most  celebrated  divinities ;  and  at 
the  funeral  of  their  great  king  Artaces,  many  persons 
had  immolated  themselves,  after  the  Scythian  or 
Getic  custom,  upon  his  body,  (tlilnum,  Bitt.  of 
Cltriit.  vol.  it  p.  320;  Cbamich,  Avdairt  Trant. 
vol  i.  p.  145.)  It  has  now  been  satisfactorily 
shown  that  Armenia  was  the  first  nation  which 
embraced  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  king, 
the  nobles,  and  the  people;  and  the  remark  of  Gibbon 
(  VineScation,  MtK.  Woria,  vol  iv.  p.  577),  "  that 
the  renowned  Tuidates,  the  hero  of  the  East,  may 
dispute  with  Constantine  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  sovereign  who  embraced  the  Christian  religion," 
placed  beyond  all  question.  About  A.  D.  276,  the 
king  Tiridates,  of  the  race  of  the  Arsacidae,  was 
converted  by  St  Gregory,  snmamed  the  Illuminator 
{Diet.  ofBiog.  i.  v.),  like  himself  of  the  race  of  the 
Arsacidae,  but  descended  from  a  collateral  branch  of 
that  family,  which  had  long  occupied  the  throne  of 
Persia.  (St.  Martin,  Add.  to  Lt  Beau,  Hist,  du 
£at-£mpire,  vol.  i.  p.  76 ;  M^m.  tur  fArmeme, 
vol  L  p.  305.)  In  A.  D.  311  Tiridates  had  to  sus- 
tain a  war  agunst  the  Emperor  Maximinns,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  hatred  of  the  latter  against  Chris- 
tianity. (Euseb.  B.  E.  ix.  8.)  During  the  early 
ages  of  the  Empire  Armenia  was  always  an  object 
of  open  struggle  or  secret  intrigue  between  the  con- 
flicting powers  of  Parthia  and  Rome,  Every  suc- 
cessful invasion,  or  other  means  by  which  Persian 
predominance  in  Armenia  was  established,  was  the 
signal  for  the  most  cruel  and  bloody  persecutions, 
which  were  endured  with  the  most  Christian  and 
patriotic  heroism  by  this  luihappy  people.  The 
Vartobcd,  or  patriarch  of  Armenia,  fell  the  first 
victim  to  the  sword  of  the  Persian,  and  was  also  the 
first  to  raise  the  standard  of  independence.  The 
melancholy  acknowledgment  must,  however,  be  made 
that  the  Gospel  did  not  trinmpli  imaccompanied  by 
persecution  on  the  part  of  the  Christians.  The 
province  of  Dara,  the  sacred  region  of  the  Arme- 
nians, crowded  with  their  national  temples,  made  a 
stem  and  resolute  resistance.  The  priests  fought 
for  their  ancient  faith,  and  it  was  only  by  the  sword 
that  churches  coidd  be  established  in  that  district. 

An  interesting  picture  of  the  religious  wars  which 
were  waged  in  Armenia  is  given  in  the  History  of 
Vartan.  {Tram,  by  C.  F.  Netanana.)  The  Ar- 
menian chntch  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Eutyches 
and  the  Monophysites,  or  Jacobites,  as  they  were 
called,  after  the  revival  of  their  opinions  in  the  6tb 
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oentaiy,  nnder  Jacob  Baradoeos,  bishop  of  Edesn, 
to  wbich  it  coDtinoes  to  adhere. 

Little  or  no  wetf^ht  is  to  be  attacbed  to  the 
aceonnta  which  the  Greek  and  Ronuui  writers  give 
of  the  origin  of  the  Anneniaoa.  Herodotus  (riL  73), 
in  mentioning  the  fact  that  a  bod;  of  tliis  people 
serred  in  the  annj  of  Xerxes,  expresses  his  opinion 
that  the  Armenians  were  a  colony  rf  Phrygians. 
According  to  others  they  are  to  be  considered  of 
Thessalian  origin.  (Strab.  pp.  503,  530 ;  Jnstin. 
xlil  3;  Tac  Atm.  vi.  34.)  The  bistoiy  of  the 
Armenian  nation,  though  not  so  important  or  so 
interesting  as  that  of  other  Eastern  kingdoms,  should 
be  studied  fiw  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  great 
empires,  winch  saooessirely  estabUsbed  themselTes 
in  this  tegioo. 

This  conntry  has  been  the  scene  of  almost  con- 
tinual wars,  either  when  its  kings  defended  their 
independence  against  Persians,  Greeks,  Arabs  and 
others,  or  when  they  stood  passive  spectators  of  the 
great  struggles  which  were  to  decide  the  fate  of 
Asia.  Passing  OTer  Tigranes,  the  national  hero  and 
fnend  of  Cyras  the  EMer  (^Oict.  o/Biog.  toL  iii. 
p.  1 IS9),  we  find  bat  little  mention  of  Armenia  till 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  the  Greek  his- 
torians, thongh  from  this  period  to  that  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  than,  as  the  national  chroniclers  are 
silent  on  the  history  of  this  epoch.  A  Persian, 
named  Hithrenes,  was  appointed  governor  by  the 
Hacedonian  conqueror.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  16.) 
Availing  themselves  of  the  dissensions  between  the 
generals  of  Alexander,  the  Armenians  threw  off  the 
ydce  nnder  Ardoates  (b.c.  317),  but  after  his  death 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Seleucidoe.  Subse- 
quently (b.  c  190),  two  Armenian  nobles,  Artaxias 
and  Zariadris,  taking  advantage  of  the  moment, 
when  Antiochus  the  Great  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  &eed  their  country  from  the  dominion  of 
the  Syrian  kings.  And  it  was  at  this  time  that  the 
country  was  divided  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Ar- 
menia Major  and  Armenia  Minor.  Artaxias  became 
king  of  Armenia  Major,  and  Zaiiadris  of  Armenia 
Minor.  The  Sophenian  Artanet,  or  Anaces,  a  de- 
scendant of  Zariadris,  was  conquered,  and  deposed 
by  Tigranes,  the  king  of  Armenia  Major,  who  thus 
became  ruler  of  the  two  Armenias.  (Strab.  xi. 
pp.  528, 531.)  The  descendants  of  Artaxias  reigned 
in  Armenia  till  their  conquest  by  the  Arsacidae,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  kings  of  that  iamily.  For 
the  history  of  Armenia  nnder  the  dynasty  of  the 
Arsacidae,  irom  B.  c.  149  to  A.  D.  428,  full  par- 
ticnlwrs  are  given  in  the  Diet,  of  Biog.  (vol.  i. 
p.  361,  seq.),  with  an  account  of  the  dynasties, 
which  for  a  period  of  almost  a  thousand  yean 
reigned  in  this  country  after  the  fitll  of  the  Ar- 
sacidae. This  Uter  history,  till  the  death  of  the 
last  king  of  Armenia,  at  Paris,  a.d.  1393,  has  been 
detailed  by  St.  Martin,  along  with  chronological 
tables  and  lists  of  the  di%rent  kings  and  patriarchs. 

Ptolemy  (/.  c.)  gives  a  list  of  Armenian  towns, 
most  of  which  are  never  met  with  in  history,  and 
their  site  remaina  unknown.  The  towns  which  are 
best  known  in  connection  with  the  writers  of  Greece 
and  Rome  are :  Abtaxata,  or  Artaxiosata ;  Tl- 
ORAHOCEBTA  ;  Theodosiopoub  ;  Cabcathio- 
CEBTA  ;  AsMoaATA  ;  Abtaoeira  ;  Kaxuana  ; 
MoBDKDA;  Bdaxa;  Bizabda;  Auda.  (Rilter, 
Erdhmde,  vol.  x.;  St.  Martin,  Mim.  tur  lAr- 
mmie ;  Cbesney,  Exped.  Euphrat.  voL  i. ;  Kinneir, 
Memoin   <(f  the  Pariian  En^pire,  and    Traeeh 
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M  Armenia;  Morier,  JVemdt  in  Pema,  vol.  {.; 
Ker  Porter,  Traetlt;  London  Joimai,  Gtog.  volaiii. 
vi.  X.;  Grote's  Greece,  ix.  p.  197.        [E.  B.  J.] 

ARME'NIAE  PYLAE  ('A/vtfp<m  lUXai),  the 
Armenian  gates  of  Eratosthenes  (Strab.  ii.  p  80), 
are  identified  by  modem  geographers  with  Gergot 
Kal'ah-ri,  at  the  foot  of  the  Taurus.  The  Euphrates, 
sweeping  round  through  Mount  Taurus,  a  few  miles 
above  Dlritkd,  attains  at  that  pmnt  its  pMst  easterly 
curve,  rolls  over  rapids  immediately  above  the  villsge 
so  named,  and  then  taming  again  below  the  cliff  of 
the  castle  of  Gergen,  passes  through  a  very  narrow 
gorge  above  4(K)  feet  in  depth.  This  b  the  second 
repulse  the  river  meets  with,  as  tho  first  is  placed  at 
Tomisa  {ToklunaSu).  (Bitter,  Erdlamie,  vol.  x. 
p.  985.)  The  beds  in  the  lower  valley  consist  of 
red  sandstone  and  sandstone  conglraierste  supporting 
limestone.  (Ainsworth,  London  Geog.  Jovmal, 
vol.  X.  p.  333;  Chesney,  Exped.  EuphraL  Toii^ 
70,71,293,350.)  [E.B.J.] 

AKME'NIUM  (^Apiiiriar:  MagvUa),  a  town  of 
Pelasgiotis  ra  Tfaessaly,  situated  between  Pherae  Hid 
Larissa,  near  the  lake  BoebeTs,  said  to  have  been  the 
birthplace  of  Armenus,  who  accompanied  Jason  to 
Asia,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  conntiy  of  Armenia. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  this  tale,  like 
80  many  others,  arose  from  the  accidental  similarity 
of  the  names.  "The  MagUa  is  a  drcnlar  eminence 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  drcumfsnuce,  which  has 
some  appearance  of  having  been  surrounded  with 
walls;  and  where  though  little  is  ohscrvable  at  pre- 
sent except  broken  stones  and  fragments  of  ancient 
pottery,  these  are  in  such  an  abundance  as  leaves  no 
doubt  of  its  having  been  an  Hellenic  site."  (Stiah. 
xi.  pp.  503,  580;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p.  451.) 

ARMONI'ACUS  (Tab.  Pent.),  ATOSVA  (PKn. 
V.  3.  B.  2 :  Ma/rag),  a  river  of  NnmidJa,  betwTea 
Hippo  Regius  and  the  Tosca.  [P-  S.] 

ARMO'RICI  or  ARMO'RICAE  CIVITATES 
(Caes.  B.  0.  r.  53),  are  those  people  of  the  Celtica  of 
Caesar  who  occupied  the  coast  between  the  Loire  and 
the  Seine.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Celtk  or, 
"on"or"near,"andiiior,  "thesoa."  Thesaineele- 
ment  appears  in  the  term  Morini,  who  occnped  tho 
coast  about  Calais.  It  is  likely  enough,  therefore,  thst 
Armorica  had  not  a  very  definite  geographical  signi- 
fication. In  the  great  rising  of  the  Galli  (vii.  75) 
Caesar  speaks  (rf'  all  the  states  which  border  on  the 
ocean,  and  which  are  called,  according  to  thrir  cus- 
tom, Armoricae:  he  enumerates  the  Curiosolites, 
KhedMies,  Ambibari,  Caletes,  Osismii,  Lemorices 
(as  it  stands  in  the  texts),  Veneti,  and  Unelli. 
For  Lemovices  we  should  read  Lexovii,  or  omit  the 
name.  The  Caletes  were  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Seme,  in  the  Pays  de  Canx.  In  this  I<u»S< 
Caesar  does  not  mention  the  Nannetes,  who  were 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Loire,  near  the  month.  The 
Ambibari  in  Caesar's  list  are  a  doubtful  name.  We 
must  add  the  Abrincatui,  Viducasses,  Baiocasses, 
and  perhaps  the  Corisopiti,  to  the  list  rf  the  Ar- 
moric  states.  These  states  seem  to  have  formed  a 
kind  of  confederaticHi  in  Caesar's  time,  or  at  least  to 
have  been  united  by  a  common  feeling  erf  danger  and 
interest.  They  were  a  maritime  people,  and  com- 
manded the  seas  and  their  ports.  The  most  powerful 
state  was  the  Veneti.  [Vekkti.]  The  name  Ar- 
morica in  the  middle  ages  was  limited  to  Bretagne. 

Pliny  (iv.  17)  says  "  Aqoilanica,  Aremorica  antes 
dicta,"  and  he  says  nothing  of  the  Armoricae  Ciri- 
tat«s  of  Caesar.    This  looks  very  like  a  Unnder 
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Stnbo  (p.  194)  roentians  a  diviaon  of  the  Bel)^, 
vitiD  he  calls  Hofmreeu'iTai:  and  he  particnhirl; 
■sues  the  Veneti  and  Oaigmu.  They  are  tbeiefon 
the  Ansorici.  [0.  L.] 

ABMO-SOTA  or  ABSAlKySOTA  ('AwufcroTo, 
FoItIx Tiii.  25;  'AfmiiiaoTo,  Ptol.  t.  13;  Anmsota, 
FfiiLTi.9 ;  ArsamoaatajTaailimaiLxT.  10;  Spanheim, 
it  (Tjs  AiHBm.  p.  90S,  has  a  ccin  of  H.  AureHos, 
■ith  the  epigrajdi  APHACAITTHNXW),  a  town  of 
Aimnia,  situated  near  the  Eupbnttes.  (Plhi.<.e.)  In 
the  timea  of  die  empeton  of  the  East,  it  fiinned  the 
(iena  cr  militsiy  i&tiict  of  Asmosat,  which  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Uandaith  or  Cbauzith.  (Const. 
Pnpb.  de  Admim.  Imp.  c.  50,  p.  182,  ed.  Hews.) 
fitter  (Erdttmde,  toL  xL  p.  107)  |Jaces  it  m  So- 
fhene  {KJtarpdt),  and  considers  that  it  may  be  re- 
freaeated  by  tlw  modern  Se'rt, — the  Tlgnuiocerta 
ofD'Anrille.  .  (Lieat.  CoL  Sbcdl,  Xondoa  Ceo;.  >Soo. 
raL  viiL  p.  77;  St.  Hartin,  Mim,  tur  rArmmie, 
Ti)LLp.l06.)  [E.  B.J.] 

AfiMOZON  PBOIL    [Hakhozon.J 

ABXA  CAfWtt:  £*lt.  Amaa-atis),  a  dty  of 
Umbiia,  mentinud  both  by  Silina  Italicns  and 
Ptdemy,  aa  well  aa  by  Pliny,  who  enomentes  the 
Amates  among  the  inland  towns  of  that  province. 
(SO.  itaL  Tin.  458;  Ftol.  iii.  1.  §  54;  Flin.  iu.  14. 
s.  19.)  Both  SiUna  and  Ptolemy  aseooiate  it  with 
ISspeUnm,  Merania,  and  other  cities  in  the  western 
]iart  of  Cmhria;  and  the  inscriptions  discoTered  at 
Ckitetta  dAmo,  a  small  town  on  a  hill  abont  5 
miles  £.  of  Pengia,  bnt  on  the  o{^iosite  side  of  the 
Tiber,  leave  no  doubt  that  this  occopies  the  site 
of  Arna.  Some  remains  of  a  temple  sUU  exist 
there,  and  besides  inscription!),  some  of  which  attest 
its  mnnicijial  rank,  numerous  minor  objects  of 
antiquity  hare  been  discovered  on  the  spot.  (Cln- 
■nt.ItaL  p  626;  VermigUoli,  DdC  antka  Citta 
if  Ana  Umbro-Etnuea,  8vo.,  Perugia,  1800; 
OidL  Inter.  90,  91.)  ClnverioB  and  others  have 
nppoeed  the  Ahama,  or  Adhoma  of  Livy  (x.  25), 
to  be  the  same  with  Arna,  but  this  is  probably  a 
mistake.     [Ahabka.]  [£.  U.  B.] 

ARNA.     [Xahthos.] 

ABXAE  ('Apvai),  a  town  m  the  Macedonian 
Chalcidice,  a  day's  march  from  Anion  and  Bn- 
miscas ;  but  its  site  is  oncertam.  (Thnc  iv.  103.) 
Leake  supposes  Amae  to  be  the  same  as  the  place 
called  Calama  by  Steplianus  (s.  v.  KciAofwa),  the 
existence  of  wUdi  near  this  part  of  the  coast  is 
•faown  by  the  name  Tniris  Calamaea,  which  Mela 
(5.  3)  moitions  as  between  the  Strymon  and  the 
haibosr  Caprua.  (Leake,  Northern  Grtece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  170.) 

AKKE  CA/>y)7 :  EA.  'Ajwmos).  1.  The  chief 
town  of  the  Aeolian  Boeotians  in  Thessaly,  wliich 
was  said  t»  have  derived  its  name  from  Ame,  a 
daughter  of  Aeolus.  (Pans.  is.  40.  §  5.)  The  town 
was  said  to  have  been  founded  three  generations 
before  the  Trojan  war.  (Diod.  iv.  67.)  According 
to  Thncydides  (i.  12)  the  Aeolian  Boeotians  were 
expelled  fium  Ame  by  the  Thessalians  sixty  years 
after  the  Trojan  war,  and  settled  in  the  countty 
ealkd  Boentia  after  them;  but  other  writers,  in- 
verting the  order  of  events,  represent  the  Theesiilian 
Ame  as  founded  by  Boeotians,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  their  cuuutiy  by  the  Pclasgians.  (Strab.  ix. 
p^  401,  41 1,  413 :  Steph.  B.  i.  v.)  K.  O.  HQIIer 
has  bnmght  forward  many  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  Aeolian  Boeotians  occupied  the  centre  of  Thes- 
saly, and  nearly  the  same  district  as  the  Thessaliotis 
of  hter  tinies;    and  his  views  are  confirmed  by 
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Leake's  discovery  of  the  sit«  of  Ciebicm  (Kiifuor), 
which,  according  to  Stephanns  B.  (t.  v.  'A/nmi)  was 
identical  with  Arne,  and  which  must  be  pboed  at 
Malaringa,  between  the  Epinens  or  Apidanns,  and 
a  tributary  of  the  latter  river,  probably  the  ancient 
CnraUus.  For  details  see  CiBBitm.  (HUIler,  J)o- 
riatu,  vol.  ii.  p  475,  seq.  transl. ;  Leake,  Norlhtm 
Grtece,  vol.  iv,  p.  500,  seq.) 

2.  A  town  rf  Boeoda,  mentioned  by  Homer  (71. 
ii.  507),  and  probably  founded  by  the  Boeotiana 
after  their  expolsion  fton  Thessaly.  Some  of  the 
ancients  identified  (his  Boeotian  Ame  with  Ghae- 
roneia  (Pans.  ix.  40.  §  5),  others  with  Actaephinm 
(Strab.  ix.  p  413) ;  and  others  again  supposed  that 
it  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  waters  of  the  lake 
Copeis.  (Strab.  I  p.  59,  ix.  p.  413.) 

ARNEAE  i'kfnai:  EA.  'Apndnii),  a  small 
dty  of  Lycia  mentioned  by  Capito  m  his  Itaurica. 
(Steph.  I,  V.  'AfnaL)  It  is  supposed  to  be  at  a 
phce  called  Emeu,  in  the  interior  of  Lycia,  about 
36°  26'  N.  ht.  There  are  said  to  be  renuuns  there. 
(Spimtt's  Ljfda,  voL  i.  p.  101,  and  the  Map.)    [G.L.] 

A8NISSA  QA/nrurcra),  a  town  of  Macedonia 
in  the  province  Eordaea,  probably  in  the  vale  of 
(Xs&ovo,  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  over  the  moun- 
tains winch  s^urated  Lynoestis  from  Eordaea. 
(Thuc.  iv.  108;  Leake,  AVtAem  Gresce,  voL  iii. 
p.  315,  seq.) 

AKNON  ('Api-ar,  LXX.:  Wads-et-ifdjib),  a 
river  which  separates  Trans-Jordanic  Palestine  from 
Moab.  (Airni. xn.  13,  26;  Deut.  ii.  24,  iiL  8, 16; 
Jo»h.  xK.  I;  Ita.  xvL2;  Jer.  xlviii.20.)  Its  prin- 
cipal source  is  a  little  to  the  NE.  of  Katrane  (Burk- 
hardt,  p.  373;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  5.  §1),  whence 
it  pnrsnes  a  drcnitons  course  into  the  Etead  Sea, 
flowing  in  a  rooky  bed,  which  in  summer  is  ahnost 
dried  up,  but  huge  masses  of  rock  torn  from  the 
banks  mark  its  impetuosity  daring  the  rainy  season. 
(Bobinson,  Palettme,  vol.  ii.  pp.  206,  213,  569; 
Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  461.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARNUS  (I'npyoi:  Amo),  the  principal  river  of 
Tuscany,  and  next  to  the  Tiber  the  most  consider- 
able river  of  Central  Italy.  Strabo  describes  it  as 
flowing  ima  Arretium,  and  seems  to  have  r^arded 
it  M  riong  near  that  city;  bnt  ita  real  sources  are 
nearly  30  miles  farther  to  the  N.,  in  one  of  the 
loftiest  groups  of  the  Tuscan  Apennines,  now  called 
Ifonie  Faherona.  From  thence  it  has  a  course 
nearly  due  S.  till  it  approaches  within  a  fbw  miles 
of  Areao  (Arretium),  when  it  turns  abruptly  to 
the  NW.,  uid  pursues  this  direction  for  about  30 
miles,  as  far  as  PorUdmieve,  where  it  again  makes 
a  sudden  turn,  and  from  thence  holds  its  conrse 
nearly  due  W.  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  In  this 
latter  part  of  its  coarse  it  flowed  under  the  walls  of 
Florentia,  and  the  more  ancient  city  of  Pisa; 
immediately  below  which  it  received,  m  ancient 
times,  the  waters  of  the  Anser,  or  SercMo,  which 
now  pursue  their  own  separate  conrse  to  the  sea. 
[Ai'BER.]  Strabo  gives  an  exaggerated  accotmt 
of  the  violent  agitation  produced  by  the  confluence 
of  the  two  strcains,  which  may,  however,  have  been 
at  times  very  considerable,  when  they  were  both 
swob  by  floods.  (Strab.  v.  p.  222;  Plin.  iii.  5. 
S.8;  Pseud.  Arist  de  Mirab.  §  92;  Rutil.  Am.  i. 
566.)  Still  more  extraordinary  is  his  statement 
that  the  stream  of  the  Amus  was  divided  into  three, 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  course;  though  some  writers 
have  maintained  that  a  part  of  its  waters  formerly 
turned  off  near  Arretium,  and  flowed  through  the 
Vol  di  Chiana  into  the  Tiber.     [Clamis.!     Its 
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month  was  dutant,  according  to  Strabo,  only  20 
stadia  irom  Pisa;  an  estimate,  probably,  below 
the  truth,  bat  the  oosst  line  has  certainly  receded 
considerably,  from  the  constant  aocnmulation  of 
sand.  The  present  month  of  the  Arrto,  which  is 
above  six  miles  below  Pisa,  is  an  artificial  chaimel, 
cot  at  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century.  (Tar- 
gioni-Tozzetti,  Viagffi  in  rosoona,  roL  ii.  pp.96, 97.) 
The  whole  length  of  its  course  is  about  140  Italian, 
or  175  Boman,  miles. 

The  Amo  receives  in  its  coarse  nnmerons  tri- 
bntaiy  streams,  bnt  of  none  of  the.*«  have  the 
ancient  names  been  preserved  to  us.  It  has  always 
been  subject  to  violent  floods,  and  inundates  the 
flat  country  on  its  banlcs  throughout  the  lower  part 
of  its  course.  This  most  have  been  the  case  in 
ancient  times  to  a  still  greater  extent,  and  thus 
were  formed  the  marshes  tbroogh  which  Hannibal 
found  so  much  difficulty  in  forcing  his  way  on  his 
march  to  Arretiiun.  (Pol.  iii.  78,  79 ;  Liv.  xiii. 
2,  3.)  Strabo,  indeed,  sappoees  these  marshes  to 
have  been  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Apennines,  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Padns  (r.  p.  217);  bnt  this 
seems  to  be  certainly  a  mistake;  Livy  expressly 
refers  them  to  the  Amus,  and  this  position  is  at 
least  equally  consistent  with  the  narrative  of  Poly- 
bius,  who  affords  no  distinct  statement  on  the  point. 
(Niebnhr,  Led.  on  Som.  Jliit.  vol.  i.  p.  181 ;  Van- 
doncourt.  But.  da  Campagna  SAnnibal,  vol.  i. 
pp.  136, 156.)  The  marshy  hikes,  called  the  Padvli 
di  Fucecchio  and  di  Bientma,  still  existing  between 
the  Apennines  and  the  N.  bank  of  the  Amo,  are 
evidently  the  remains  of  a  state  of  things  formerly 
much  more  extensively  developed.  At  a  still  earher 
period  it  is  probable  that  the  basin  or  valley  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  of  Faesulae,  in  the  centre  of  which 
now  stands  the  city  of  Florence,  was  likewise  a 
marsh,  and  that  the  narrow  rocky  gorge  through 
which  the  river  now  escapes  (jnst  below  the  village 
of  Signa,  10  miles  bwa  Florence)  was  formed,  or 
at  least  widened,  by  artificial  means.  (Niebnhr, 
VortrSgt  ub.  Volher  a. Lander,  p.  339.)   [K.H.B.] 

AKOA'NIUS  {'Apoiyios),  the  name  of  three  rivers 
in  Arcadia.  I.  Or  Olbius  ('OXCios),  called  Anus 
('Afrfos)  by  Strabo,  a  river  rising  in  the  mountains  to 
the  north  of  Pheneus,  and  falling  into  some  caverns 
Galled  katavothra,  near  tlie  latter  city.  When  these 
caverns  happened  to  be  blocked  up,  the  waters  of  the 
river  overflowed  the  whole  plain,  and  communicated 
with  the  Ladon  and  the  Alpheins.  (Strab.  viii.  p. 
389;  Pans.  viU.  14.  §3,  15.  §6.) 

2.  (^Katzana),  a  tributary  of  the  Ladon,  and 
flawing  past  the  western  side  of  Cleitor.  (Pans.  viii. 
19.  §  4,  21.  §  1.)  Polybius  (iv.  70),  without  men- 
tioning the  name  of  the  river,  properly  describes  it 
as  an  impetnons  torrent  from  the  neighbouring  monn- 
taing.  The  trout  in  the  Aroanins  are  said  to  have 
sung  like  thrushes.  (Pans.  viii.  21.  §2;  Athen. 
viii  p.  331,  e.;  Plin.  ix.  19;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  241, 263,  seq.)  This  river  rose  in  the  Aroanian 
mountains  (Spi)  'Apoivia,  Pans.  viii.  18.  §  7),  now 
called  Khelmii,  which  is  7726  feet  in  height 
(Leake,  Pelopotmetiaca,  p.  203.) 

3.  A  tributary  of  the  Erymanthns,  flowing  on  mo 
side  of  Psophis.     (Pans.  viiL  24.  §  3.) 

AKOE.     [Patkae.] 

AROER,  a  city  of  the  Amorites  on  the  north  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  Amon  (  Wady-el-irijib)  {Deut. 
ii.  36,  iii.  12),  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Nmnb. 
xxxiL  34).  Eusebius  says  that  the  site  of  the  city 
existed  in  his  day  (m  the  top  of  a  hill  (Onomast. 
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t.  r.).  And  Bnrckhardt  was  shown,  on  the  top  of  the 
precipce  which  forms  the  northern  brink  of  the 
Wadg-d-Mojib,  the  ruins  of  A  raagr,  which  he  con- 
cludes to  be  the  Aroer  of  the  Scriptures.  (  Traeelt, 
p.  372.)  [G.  W.] 

AKCTMATA  PKOMONTOTUUM  Chfi^n 
Sxpov  Kol  ifiwipior,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  10;  'Afw/io,  Steph. 
B.  «.».;  Airian,  Perip.  Mar.  Ergth.  7,  8,  17, 33: 
£th.  'Apoiiuis :  the  modem  Cap  Guarda/ui),  was 
the  easternmost  headland  of  Africa,  in  lat.  11°  N. 
The  prxHnontory  was  a  continuation  of  Mount  Ele- 
phas,  and  the  town  Arumata  was  the  principsl  city 
in  the  Begio  Ciimamonifera  (^  Kivi'afjLo^6pos  x^p^ 
Strab.  xvi  p.  774.)  Ptolemy,  indeed  (iv.  7.  §  34), 
phices  the  region  of  cinnamon  and  spices  farther  to 
the  west  and  nearer  to  the  White  Nile.  The  district 
of  which  Aromata  was  the  capital  bounded  Airica 
Barbaria  to  the  north,  and  the  Long-lived  Aethio- 
plans  (Macrobii)  are  placed  by  some  geognphers 
immediately  south  of  it  The  quantity  of  spires 
employed  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  process  of  em- 
balming rendered  their  trade  with  Aromata  active 
and  regnlar.  Diodonis  (i.  9 1 )  mentions  cinnamoD  u 
oneof  the  usual  condiments  of  mummies.   [W.B.D.] 

AROSAPES  (Plin.  vi.  23 ;  Arusaces,  Mela,  iu.  7), 
a  river  of  Ariana,  in  the  SE.  part  of  Persia ;  cm- 
jectured  by  Forbiger  {AlL  Geogr.  vol.  iL  p  53") 
to  be  the  same  as  the  modem  Arghata»,  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Hdmend.  From  MeU  it  would 
aeem  to  have  been  in  the  district  of  Paltalene.  f  V.] 

ATJOSIS  ('A/wo-is,  Arrian,  Jvd.  39),  a  river 
which  flowed  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  forming  the 
boundary  of  Susiana  and  Persis.  It  is  the  Kane  as 
the  Oroatis  ('Opo«lT«;  in  Zend.  Awrvat,  "swift") 
of  Strabo  (xv.  pp.  727,  729),  and  of  Ptolemy  (vi. 
4.  §  1).  Anian  and  Strabo  both  state  that  it  wis 
the  chief  river  in  those  parts.  It  answers  to  the 
Zarotis  of  Pliny  (vi.  23.  s.  26),  "  oatio  difficilis  nisi 
peritis."  It  is  now  called  the  Tab.  (Geogr.  Suk. 
p.  123 ;  Otter,  vol.  ii  p.  49.)  Cellarins  (iii  c.  9) 
has  conjectured  that  the  Aroeis  of  Arrian,  the  Ro- 
gomanis  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  4.  §  2),  and  Amm.  Hate 
(xxiii.  6),  and  the  Persian  Araxes  (Strab.  xv. 
p.  729),  are  different  names  of  one  and  the  same 
river  :  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.    [V.] 

AROTREBAE.     [Abtabbi.] 

ARPI  ('Apioi,  Ptol.:  £th. '\fnreu/6s,  Arpanns, 
PUn.,  Arpinns,  Liv.:  Arpa'),  called  also  ARGY- 
RIPA,  or  ARGYEIPPA  (Argyripa,  Virg.  Sil 
Ital.;  'Afyiperwa,  Strab.  Pol. ;  'A(rfvplir''an>!, 
Steph.  B.),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important 
cities  of  Apulia,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  gnat 
Apulian  plain,  about  13  miles  £.  of  Lnceria,  and 
20  from  the  sea  at  Sipontum.  (The  Tab.  Pent, 
gives  21  M.  P.  to  Sipontum.)  Iu  foundation  is 
generally  attributed,  both  by  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  to  Diomedes,  who  is  said  to  have  originally 
named  it  after  his  native  city  Argos  Hipi>ium  ('Af>- 
7o»  'I»tiok),  of  which  the  name  Aig}rippa  was 
supposed  to  be  a  corruption.  (Strab.  \i.  p2S3; 
PUn.  ill  11.  a.  16;  Appian.  ^nnti.  31;  Lycophr. 
Alex.  592;  Tag.  A  en.  xi.  246;  Justin,  xx.  1; 
Steph.  B.  ».  r.  'A/rripnTwa.}  But  this  is  probably 
a  mere  etymological  fancy ;  and  it  is  even  doubtful 
whether  the  name  of  Argyrippa,  though  so  con- 
stantly used  by  Greek  autiiors,  was  known  to  the 
inhabitants  themselves,  in  historical  times.  Their 
coins  always  bear  'Apttayol;  and  Dionysius  expressly 
says  that  Argyrippa  was  in  history  called  Arpi. 
Nor  is  there  any  historical  eridence  of  its  haviiig 
been  a  Greek  colony:   its  name  is  not  (bund  in 
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Serbx.  or  Scjnums  Clmu,  who  notice  all  the  dtiea 
to  which  th*T  ascribe  a  Greek  origin,  and  tbongh 
ire  find  both  Arpi  and  Canoaom  called  by  Strabo 
riXfis  'IroAiwrMfj,  by  which  he  certainly  means 
Itaiian-Grtti.  this  probably  refers  merely  to  their 
Rioted  fbondatioa  by  Diomedes.  It  is  certain, 
howerer,  from  ita  crans,  as  well  as  other  sources, 
tb>t  it  had  received,  in  conunon  with  the  neigh- 
bxmng  city  of  Cnnnsiom,  a  great  amoant  of  Greek 
influence  aiid  culti\-ation.  (Mommaen,  U.  /.  Dia- 
Idtte,  pp.  89 — 92.)  Its  name  first  appears  in  history 
during  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  the  Sam- 
aitea,  when  the  Arpani  are  mentioned  as  on  hostile 
terms  with  the  Utter,  and  in  consequence  supplied 
the  Roman  consul  Papirins  with  provisions  and  other 
(spflics  for  the  siege  of  Luceria,  B.  c.  320.  (Liv. 
ii.  13.)  It  b  singular  that  its  name  does  not 
occnr  again  daring  these  wars;  probably  it  con- 
tiiocd  steadfast  to  the  Roman  ilUance,  as  we  find 
i:  givmg  a  striking  proof  of  fidelity  in  the  war  with 
Pyrrhns,  on  which  occasion  the  Arpani  furnished 
a  contingent  of'  4000  foot  and  400  horse,  and  rcn- 
dned  signal  assistance  to  the  Ramans  at  the  battle 
of  Ascnlum.  (Dionys.  xx.  Fr.  nov.  ed.  Didot.) 
h  the  Secood  Punic  War  it  plays  an  important 
part.  Doling  the  first  invasion  of  Apulia  by  Han- 
nibal (B.a  217),  its  territory  was  Uid  waste  by 
Ok  Cartha^nians;  but  after  the  battle  of  Cannae 
B  was  one  of  the  first  to  ojen  its  gates  to  the  con- 
queror, who  took  up  his  quarters  in  its  fertile  plain 
&r  the  ensuing  winter.  It  continued  in  his  power 
till  B.C.  213,  when  it  was  betrayed  by  the  in- 
habitants into  the  hands  of  Fabios  Maximus,  though 
occupied  at  the  time  by  a  garrison  of  5000  Cartha- 
piaian  troops.  (Pol.iii.88, 118;  LiT.xxiL9, 12,xxiv. 
.■5,45 — 47 ;  Appian.  AnM.  31.)  So  powerful  was 
Ai]i  at  this  period  that  it  iumished  on  one  occa.'^ion 
3000  folly  anned  troops,  bat  it  suffered  severely  from 
the  elkzts  of  the  war,  and  not  only  never  appears  to 
have  regained  its  former  importance,  bat  we  may  date 
(nm  this  period  the  commenceoMint  of  its  total  de- 
cBoe.  (Mommten,  U.  I.  DiaUkU,  p.  86.)  It  is  only 
once  sgain  mentioned  in  history,  when  Caesar  halted 
then  for  a  night  on  his  march  to  Brunduslnm. 
(Cic.  <Kf  .^M.  ix.  3.)  Strabo  tells  as  ({.  c),  that 
tlie  extenstve  drcuit  of  the  walls  still  remaining 
ia  his  time,  attested  the  former  magnitude  of  the 
citj,  but  it  was  then  greatly  decayed.  Nor  does 
any  attempt  seem  to  have  been  made  under  the 
Bnnan  Em^re  to  arrest  its  decline;  but  we  find 
it  continuing  to  exist  as  a  town  of  small  considera- 
tkn  under  Constantioe,  who  erected  it  into  a 
(chop's  see.  The  period  of  its  total  destruction 
is  unknown;  there  now  remain  only  faint  traces  of 
its  walls,  besides  sepulchres  and  other  signs  of 
ancient  habitation  at  a  spot  still  called  Arpa,  abont 
5  miles  N.  of  the  modem  city  of  Foggia.  The 
prwperity  of  this  Ust  city,  one  of  the  most  populous 
and  flourishing  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  has 
probably  accelerated  the  complete  decay  <£  Arpi, 
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(Swinburne,  TraetU,  vol.  i.  p.  148 ;  Romanelli,  vol. 
iL  pp.  219,  220;  Holsten.  Not  m  Clwer.  p.  280.) 

All  the  coins  of  Arpi  bear  Greek  legends;  the 
one  annexed  has  the  name  of  a  magistrate  AAZOT, 
evidently  the  same  which  the  Latins  wrote  Danins, 
as  in  the  case  of  Dasias  Altinius  mentioned  by 
Livy.     (Miimmsen.  /.  c.  p.  72.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

ARPI'NUM  CApvira,  Died. ;  Etk.  Arpinas,  -Stis : 
Arpino),  a  very  ancient  and  celebnted  city  of  the 
Volscians,  situated  on  a  hill  rising  above  the  valley 
of  the  Litis,  near  its  junction  with  the  Fibrcnus, 
and  about  6  miles  S.  of  Sora.  (Sil.  Ital  viii.  401 .) 
llie  still  extant  remains  of  its  ancient  walls  prove 
it  to  have  been  a  dty  of  importance  at  a  vfry  early 
period;  Juvenal  expressly  tells  us  that  it  was  in 
the  Volscian  territory  (viii.  245),  but  no  mention 
of  it  is  found,  any  more  than  of  the  other  Vol- 
sdan  cities  in  this  part  of  Italy,  during  the  wars  of 
the  Romans  with  that  people,  and  it  had  been  wrested 
from  them  by  the  Samnitcs  before  its  name  appears 
in  history.  In  B.C.  305  it  was  conqnercd  from  the 
latter  by  the  Romans,  but  from  Livy's  expression 
"  rtcepta  ah  Samnitibns,"  it  appears  that  it  hod 
already,  as  well  as  Sora,  previously  been  in  their 
hands.  (Liv.  ix.  44;  Died.  xx.  90.)  A  few  years 
kter,  B.  c.  302,  it  obtained  the  Roman  franchise, 
hot  without  the  right  ot  sufi^e,  which  was  not 
bestowed  upon  its  citizens  until  b.  c.  188,  when 
they  were  enrolled  in  the  Cornelian  tribe.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  36;  Festns.  t.  v.  Mmicipiuni)  During  the 
latter  period  of  the  Roman  republic,  Arpinum  was 
a  flourishmg  municipal  town,  but  its  chief  celebrity 
is  derived  from  its  having  been  the  birth-place  of 
two  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  Roman  history, 
C.  Marius  and  M.  Tullius  Cicero.  The  former 
7  as  of  ignoble  birth,  and  is  said  to  have  failed  in 
obtaining  some  local  magistracy  in  his  native  place, 
but  the  family  of  Cicero  was  certunly  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  considerable  at  Arpinum,  and  his 
father  was  of  equestrian  rank.  (Cic.  pro  Plane  8, 
de  Leg.  ii.  1,  3,  iii.  16;  Sail.  Jug.  67;  V'al.  Max. 
ii.  2.  §  3,  vi.  9.  §  14;  Juv.  viiL  237—248.)  The 
writings  of  Cicero  abound  with  allusians  to  his 
native  phtce,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  in  common 
with  those  cf  the  neighbouring  Volscian  dties,  he 
describes  as  rustic  and  simple  in  their  manners, 
from  the  rugged  and  mountainous  character  of  the 
country;  but  possessing  many  also  of  the  virtues 
of  monntuneers;  and  he  applies  to  Arpinum  the 
well-known  lines  in  the  Odyssey,  concerning  Ithaca: 

Tftix't'  4m'  iyaSi)  Kovfirfo^s,  &c. 

(Cic  pro  Plane.  9,  adAU.  ii.  II,  (fe  Legg.  ii.  I,  2, 

&c.)  Ho  inherited  from  his  father  an  estate  in  the 
plain  beneath  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  little 
river  Fibrenns,  where  his  favourite  villa  was  sitiuited, 
on  an  island  sorronnded  by  the  waters  of  that  beau- 
tiful stream.  [Fibrrnub.]  Tbero  is  no  authority 
for  supposing  tiiat  he  bad,  besides  this,  a  house  in 
the  loam  of  Arpinum,  as  has  been  assumed  by  local 
antiquarians:  though  the  alleged  remains  of  the 
Cata  di  Cicerone  are  still  shown  in  the  ondent 
dtadel.     (Dionigi,  Viaggio  nel  Lazio,  p.  51.) 

Very  little  notice  is  found  of  Arpinum  under  the 
Roman  empire.  Its  name  is  not  mentioned  dther 
by  Stnbo  or  Ptolemy,  though  included  by  Pliny 
(iii.  5.  s.  9)  among  the  dties  of  the  First  Region  : 
it  was  undoubtedly  reckoned  a  dty  of  Latium,  in  the 
later  acceptation  of  that  name.  But  few  inscriptions 
of  imperial  times  have  been  discovered  here  :  but 
from  twt)  of  these  we  learn  that  it  ahready  possessed, 
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under  the  Bomans,  the  wnoUen  mann&ctores  which 
are  sdll  one  of  iU  chief  soorces  of  proepeiit^.  (Bo- 
manelli,  toL  uL  p.  374.)  It  seenu,  however,  to  have 
declined  during  the  later  ages  of  the  enijnre;  bat 
oontinned  to  subtdst  throughont  the  middle  agea, 
aud  is  still  a  considerable  town  with  about  9000  in- 
habitants. 

Arpinom  contains  scarcely  any  remains  of  Boman 
date,  bat  its  ancient  walls,  built  in  the  Cyclopean  style, 
of  large  polygonal  or  irregular  blocks  of  stone,  are  one 
of  the  most  striking  specimens  of  this  style  of  con- 
atraction  in  Italy.  They  extend  along  the  northern 
brow  of  tlie  hill,  occupied  by  the  present  town,  as  Su- 
ae the  ancient  citadel  now  called  Cwiia  Vecchia  on  its 
highest  summit.  Nearly  adjoining  this  is  an  ancient 
gate  of  very  singolor  construction,  being  fonned  of 
roughly  hewn  stones,  the  successive  courses  of  which 
project  over  each  otfaor  till  they  meet,  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  pointed  arch.  Some  resemblance  may  cer- 
tainly be  traced  between  this  gateway  and  those  at 
Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  bat  the  agreement  is  by  no  means 
so  close  as  maintained  by  Gell  and  other  writers. 
Lower  down  the  hill  is  a  fine  Boman  arch,  serving 
as  one  of  the  gates  of  the  modem  town ;  and  near  it 
are  some  massive  remains  of  a  monument,  apparently 
sepulchral,  which  a  local  antiquary  (ClaveUi)  main- 
tains to  be  the  tomb  of  king  Satumus  ( !),  who,  ac- 
cording to  popular  belief,  was  the  founder  of  Arja- 
nam.  (Bomanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  371 — 375 ;  ClaveUi, 
Sioria  diArpmo,  pp.  II,  12;  Kelsall,  Joumeg  to 
Arpiao,  Geneva,  I820,pp.63 — 79;  Craven, A6rum, 
ToL  i.  pp.  107 — 109;  Dionigi,  Viaggio  ad  akwie 
Citta  del  Laeda,  pp.  47 — 53.) 
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Ciceio  repeatedly  allndes  to  a  nlla  belonging  to 
his  brother  Quintus,  between  Arpinum  and  Aqni- 
num,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Arcanum  {ai 
Q.  Ft.  iii.  I,  9,  ad  Att.  v.  1).  Hence  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  modern  village  of  Area,  about 
7  miles  S.  of  Arpinum,  was  in  ancient  times  known 
as  Arx  ;  and  indeed  it  is  already  mentioned  under 
that  name  by  P.  Diaconos,  in  the  seventh  century. 
(^Hitt.  vi.  27.)  There  is,  however,  no  ground  for 
connecting  it  (aa  has  been  done  by  Bomanelli  and 
others)  with  the  At?  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §  57), 
which  is  placed  by  that  writer  among  the  Marsi.  It 
was  probably  only  a  rillage  in  the  temtoty  of  Arpi- 
nom ;  tlioogh,  if  we  can  trust  to  the  inscriptions 
published  by  local  writen  m  which  Arkak  and 
Arkakum  are  found,  it  must  have  been  a  town  with 
municipal  privileges.  (Bomanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  36 1,375 ; 
but  comp.  Muratori,  /tuct.  p.  1 102.  4.)  The  villa 
of  Q.  Cicero  was  placed,  like  that  of  H.'<  brother,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Liris,  beneath  the  hill  now  occupied 
by  Aree :  and  some  remains  which  have  been  found 
in  that  locality  are  regarded,  with  much  pLiusibility, 
as  those  of  the  villa  itself.    The  inscriptions  alleged 
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to  have  been  discovered  there  are,  however,  of  very 
doubtful  authenticity.  (Bomanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  376; 
Dionigi,  I.  e.  p.  45;  Orell.  Itucr.  571,  572.) 

Plutarch  (J/or.  3)  mentions  a  village  which  he 
calls  Cirrhaeaton  (Kif^mArur),  in  the  territoiy  of 
Arpinum,  at  which  he  tells  us  that  Marins  was 
brought  up.  The  name  is  probaUy  a  corruption  of 
Cebeatae,  but  if  go,  be  is  certainly  mistaken  in 
assigning  it  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Ar- 
pinum.    [Ckszatae.]  [E.  U.  B.] 

AREA.  1 .  (Marrak,  Mdarra),  a  town  of  Chal- 
cidice,  in  Syria,  20  M.P.  S.  of  Chalcis  {rt.Ant. 
p.  194).  In  Abulfeda  {Tab.  Sgr.  pp.  21,  111),  it 
appears  aa  a  ctHisiderable  place,  under  the  name  of 
Maarat. 

2.  ('A^  Kiitv,  PtoL  Ti.  7.  §  30),  an  inland 
town  of  Arabia  Felix,  the  same  apparently  which 
Pliny  calls  Areni  (vi.  28.  s.  32).  [P.  S.] 

ARRABO  {'ApaStiy,  PtoLii.  11.  §  5,  ii.  16.§|  I, 
2).  1.  A  river,  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Danube, 
and  the  boundary  between  Upper  and  Lower  Pon- 
nonia.  It  entered  the  Danube  just  below  the  mo- 
dem royal  borough  of  Jiaab. 

2.  Abrabosk  (in  the  abUtive  case,  Georg. 
Baveima,  iv.  19),  or  Akbaboha,  in  its  later  form, 
was  a  city  of  Pannonia  situated  near  the  junction  of 
the  river  Arrabo  with  the  Danube.  It  was  a  place 
of  some  importance  under  the  lower  empire,  and 
waa  garrisoned  by  detachments  of  the  tenth  and 
fonrteenth  legions.  It  is  probably  the  Akbon 
CApSity)  of  Polybins  (ii.  11).  The  royal  borough 
of  Saab  corresponds  nearly  with  the  ancient  Arraho. 
(/(.  Anton,  p.  246;  Tab.  Peutiager. ;  Notitia  /m- 
perii.)  [W.B.D.] 

A'BEABON,  A'BRAGON.     [Abaous.] 

ABR£'CHI  ('A^^x<>0>  *  tribe  of  the  Maeotae, 
on  the  £.  side  of  die  Palus  Uaeotis  (Strab.  xi.  p. 
495;  Steph.  B.  t.  r.;  Phn.  vi.  7)  ;  probably  the 
Arichi  ('ApixeO  of  Ptolemy  (v.  9.  §  18).       [P.  S.] 

ABBETIUM  ('A^^uH':  Eth.  'A^^uvi,  Arfr- 
tinus,  Plin.;  but  inscriptions  have  always  Arretinns: 
Amzo),  one  of  the  most  andent  and  powerful  cities 
of  Etmria,  sitoated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Arans, 
about  4  miles  S.  of  that  liver.  Strain  says  that  it 
waa  the  most  inland  city  of  Etmria,  near  Oie  foot  of 
the  Apeimines,  and  reckons  it  1,200  stadia  from 
Borne,  which  rather  exceeds  the  tmth.  The  Itine- 
raries place  it  on  the  Via  Clodia,  50  H.  P.  from 
FlorenUa,  and  37  from  Cludum.  (Strab.  v.  p.  226; 
Itin.  Ant.  p.  265 ;  Tab.  Pent.)  All  accoonts  agree 
in  representing  it  as  in  early  ages  one  of  the  most 
important  and  powerfiil  cities  of  Etmria,  and  it  was 
unquestionably  one  of  the  twelve  which  composed  tlio 
confederation  (MUiler,  Einuktr,  vol.  L  p.  345), 
though,  in  consequence  of  its  remoteness  &om  Borne, 
we  hear  comparatively  little  of  it  in  history.  It  is 
first  mentioned  during  the  reign  of  Tarquinias  Pri»- 
cus,  when  we  are  told  that  five  of  the  Etruscan 
cities,  Arretium,  Clusimn,  Yobterrae,  Roselbe,  and 
Vetulooia,  united  their  arms  with  the  Idtins  and 
Sabines  against  the  growing  power  of  the  Boman 
king.  (Dionys.  iii.  SI.)  From  this  time  we  hear 
no  more  of  it  for  more  than  two  centuries,  till  the 
extension  of  the  Boman  arms  again  brought  them 
into  collision  with  the  more  distant  cities  of  Etmria; 
but  among  these  Arretium  seems  to  have  been  the 
least  hostile  in  its  disposition.  In  B.  c.  309  we  are 
told  that  it  was  the  only  one  of  the  Etruscan  cities 
which  did  not  join  in  the  war  against  Borne,  and 
thouf'h  it  appears  to  have  been  subsequently  drawn 
into  the  league,  it  hastened  in  the  following  year  to 
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<'wirfa*'  a  pace  irith  the  KepobGc  ibr  30  jean. 
(Ut.  ix.  33,  37;  Diod.  xz.  35.)  It  vonld  aeem 
timt  the  Arntiius  were  agun  in  anm  with  the  other 
Etrmcuis  in  b.  c  294,  bat  wen  compelled  to  sue 
<br  peace,  and  pmchaeed  a  trace  for  40  jears  with  a 
hige  sum  aS  wostej.  (Id.  x.  37.)  Livj  speaks  td 
Aiietinm  at  this  time  as  one  of  the  chkf  citiee  of 
Etn>ri&,  "  capita  Etmriae  popoloniiii ;"  bat  we  kam 
that  thejr  were  agitated,  md  probably  weakened  bj 
domestic  diaseiisians,  which  in  one  instance  involved 
them  in  open  wmr.  (Id.  z.  S.)  The  occasion  m 
which  they  passed  into  the  cuw&ioD  of  subjects  at 
dependents  of  Rome  is  unknown,  but  it  was  appa- 
iratly  \>J  a  peacefol  ammgement,  as  we  hear  a!  no 
tiimnph  over  the  Arretines.  In  b.  a  283  thej  were 
besi^ed  hy  the  Senonian  Gaols,  and  a  Bonum  army 
wliich  advanced  to  their  relief  was  defeated,  but  the 
otj  did  not  &11  into  the  hands  of  the  enemj.  (Pd. 
S.  19.) 

After  the  Bomans  had  completed  the  oonqnest  of 
haly,  Airetinm  was  regarded  as  a  military  poet  of 
the  highest  importanee,  as  oomnwnding  the  western 
(stcance  into  Etmria  and  the  valley  of  the  Tiber 
frsm  Cisalpine  GanL  The  high  road  across  the 
Apemiiiies  from  thence  to  Bononia  was  not  oon- 
stnicted  tiH  b.  c.  187  (Liv.  xxxiz.  2),  but  it  is  clear 
that  this  ronte  was  oae  previoosly  &eqoented ;  henoe, 
ia  the  Second  Pnnic  War,  Flaminins  was  posted  at 
Arretiain  with  his  amy  in  order  to  oppose  the  ad- 
vance of  Hannibal,  while  Serrilins  occnpied  Arimi- 
nnm  with  the  like  object.  (Pd.  iii.  77,  80;  Liv. 
xxii.  3,  3.)  Dating  a  hter  period  of  the  same  war 
suspiciens  wem  entertained  of  the  fidelity  of  Arre- 
tinm;  bat  Marcelhis,  having  been  sent  thither  in 
haste,  prevented  an  open  defection,  and  severe  pre- 
cantioos  were  taken  for  the  future.  (Liv.  zxvii.  31, 
22,  24.)  Bnt  a  few  years  afterwards  (b.  c  205) 
the  Artetines  were  among  the  foremost  rf  the  cities 
of  Etmria  to  famish  arms  and  military  stores  of 
vaiioas  kinds  for  the  annameBt  of  Sci^o.  (Liv. 
xsviii.  45.)  In  the  civil  wars  of  Sulla  and  Harius 
they  toiA  part  with  the  latter,  ibr  which  they  were 
eetereiy  ponished  by  Sulla,  who  deprived  than  of 
the  lights  of  Soman  citizois,  and  confiscated  their 
lands,  but  did  not  actually  carry  out  their  partition. 
Hany  of  the  inhabitants  afterwards  jdned  the  cause 
«f  CatiliDe.  (Cic  pro  Coee.  33,  pro  Uurm.  24, 
udAtt  i.  19.)  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
in  B.  c.  49,  Artetium  was  one  of  the  first  places 
which  Caesar  hastened  to  occupy  immediately  after 
be  had  pused  the  Bnbicon.  (Caes.  .8.C.  i.  II; 
Gc  ad  Fam.  xvL  12.)  From  this  time  its  name 
is  scarcely  mentiooed  in  history ;  bnt  we  kam  from 
the  Liber  Coioniamm  that  it  received  a  colony 
uder  Angnstua,  aj^}arently  the  same  to  which  Pliny 
gives  the  title  of  Arredum  Juliom.  (Lib.  Colon. 
p.  SIS;  Plin.  Hi  5.  s.  8.)  That  author,  indeed, 
describes  the  Arretines  as  divided  in  his  time  into 
the  Aretini  Veteres,  Aretini  Fidentes,  and  Aretini 
Jalienaes.  That  these  constituted  separate  muni- 
cipa]  bodies  or  coounnnities  is  certain  from  an  in- 
scription, in  which  we  find  the  "  Decuiiooes  Arreti- 
nnnm  Vetenun  "  (Orell.  Inter.  100),  hot  it  is  not 
dear  that  they  inhaUted  altogether  distinct  towns. 
Strabo  makes  bo  allnsion  to  any  such  distinction,  and 
«lh«  inscriptions  mention  the  "  Ordo  ArTetinarum," 
without  any  farther  addition,  (lb.  1300;  Mur. 
Inter,  f.  1094.  2.)  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
tliey  were  merely  the  names  of  distinct  colonics  or 
hxliea  of  settlers  which  had  for  some  reason  received 
a  wepate  municipal  oisauisation.     The  Arretini 
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Jnfienses  were  evidently  the  colonists  settled  by  Au- 
gustus: the  Arretini  Fidentes  probably  dated  £mn 
the  time  of  SoUa,  or  perhaps  from  a  stiU  earlier 
poriod.  Bnt  there  seems  reason  to  beHeve  that  Arre- 
tium  Vetus,  the  ancient  Etruscan  city,  did  in  &ct 
occupy  a  site  difiiarent  from  the  modem  Artxto, 
which  has  probably  succeeded  to  the  Boraan  city. 
The  ruins  of  the  former  have  been  pointed  out  on  a 
hdght  called  Poggio  di  S.  Cornelia,  two  or  throe 
miles  to  the  SE.  of  Artao,  where  there  are  some 
remains  rf  ancient  walls,  aj^iarently  of  Etruscan 
ocmstmction.  The  only  ruins  visible  in  the  modem 
city  are  some  small  portions  of  an  amphitheatre,  de- 
cidedly of  Boman  date.  (Repetti,  hu.  Geogr.  di 
7'oscaiia,  vol.  i.  p.  585;  Micali,  ^on. /tied.  p.  410; 
Dennis's  Etmria,  vol  ii.  pp.  421 — 431.) 

The  other  relics  of  antiquity  discovered  at  Arasso 
ore  &r  more  hiteresting  aiid  valuable.  Among  theee 
ore  nnmeroos  works  in  bronze,  especially  the  Chi- 
maera  and  the  statue  of  Minerva,  both  of  which  are 
now  preserved  in  the  OaUciy  at  Florence,  and  ore 
among  the  most  interesting  specimens  of  Etruscan 
art.  Much  pottery  has  also  been  found,  of  a  pecu- 
liar style  of  bright  red  ware  with  oraaments  in 
relief  wholly  difEerent  from  the  painted  vases  so 
numerous  in  Southern  Etruiia.  The  Boman  inscrip- 
tions oo  them  confirm  the  statement  of  PUny  (xxxv. 
46),  who  speaks  of  Arretium  as  still  celebrated  in 
his  time  for  its  pottery;  which  was,  however,  re- 
garded with  omtempt  by  the  wealthy  Bomans,  and 
used  only  for  ordinary  pnrpoees.  (Hart.  i.  54.  6, 
xiv.  98;  Pers.  i  130.)  Vitruvius  and  Pliny  both 
speak  of  the  walls  of  Arretium  (meaning  apparently 
the  ancient  Etruscan  dty)  as  built  of  brick,  and 
remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  their  construction. 
(VitruT.  ii.  8.  §  9 ;  Plin.  xxxv.  14.  s.  49.)  No  re- 
mains  of  these  are  now  visible. 

Maecenas  is  ccanmonly  regarded  as  a  native  of 
Arretium.  There  is  not,  indeed,  any  proof  that  he 
was  himaeU  bom  there,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
family  of  the  Cilnii  to  which  he  belonged  was  at  an 
early  period  the  most  poweriul  and  conspicuous  of 
the  nobility  of  that  city  (Liv.  x.  3,  5;  compare 
Hor.  Carm.  UL  39.  1,  Sat.  L  6. 1)  ;  and  the  jesting 
epithets  apjdied  to  his  fiivourite  by  Augustus  leave 
little  doubt  of  bis  Arretian  origin.     (Macrob.  il  4.) 

The  territory  of  Arretium  was  veiy  extensive,  and 
included  not  only  the  npper  valley  of  the  Amus,  but 
a  port  of  that  of  the  Tiber  also  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9),  as 
well  as  the  adjacent  valley  of  the  Clanis.  The  latter 
appears  to  have  been,  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
times,  marshy,  and  subject  to  inundations;  and  the 
"Anetinnm  Stagnum,"  mentioned  by  Julias  Ob- 
sequens  (§  100),  must  have  been  a  marshy  lake  in 
the  Vol  di  Chima.  Great  part  of  the  Arretine 
territory  was  extremely  fertile:  it  produced  wheat  of 
the  finest  qnality,  and  several  choice  varieties  of 
vines.   (Plin.  xiv.  2.  s.  4,  xviii  9,  s.  20.)    [E.  H.  B.] 

AKKHAPACHI'TIS  ('A^^cnroxfrw,  Ptol.  vi. 
1.  §  2),  a  district  of  Assyria  Proper,  adjoining 
Armenia,  named  probably  from  a  town  which  Ptol. 
(vi  I.  §  6)  calls  Airhapa  ("Afi^wa).  The  name  is, 
perh>4»,  connected  with  Aiphaxad,  aa  Bochart 
(ffsoy.  Soar,  ii  c.  4)  has  conjectured.  [V.] 

ABBHE'NE.     [Arzamenk.] 

ARRHI  A'NA  (rd  'Afl^iovd),  a  town  in  the  Tbra- 
cian  Chersonesus  on  the  Hellespont,  near  Cynoesema, 
mentioned  only  by  Thncydides  (viii.  104.) 

ABBI'ACA  {It.  Ant.  pp.  436,  438)  or  CA- 
RACCA  (KdpoKiwt,  PtoL  a.  6.  §  57;  Gtog.  San. 
iv.  44),  a  town  of  the  Carpetani  in  Hispania  Tanu- 
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connuu,  an  the  high  road  firom  Einerita  to  Caesar- 
sugt»U,  22  M.  P.  NE.  of  ComplDtmn  {Akald). 
Tb«  dist«ice  identifies  it  vith  Guadalajara,  on  the 
Henaret,  wliere  the  bridge  across  the  rifer  is  built 
on  Roman  foundations.  As  to  the  rariatioo  in  the 
name,  it  is  said  that  one  MS.  of  the  Itinerary  has 
the  form  Caraca.     (Ukcrt,  i.  2.  p.  429.)      [P.  a] 

AKSA  ('Afwa:  £th.  'fipaaiios:  Azuaga),  a  city 
of  the  Tnrdoii,  in  the  district  of  Baetoria  in  His- 
pania  Baetica,  belonging  to  the  conTentua  of  Cor- 
duba.  It  lay  in  the  Sierra  Mortita  (M.  Marianus), 
and  is  mendoned  in  the  war  with  Viriathns.  (Ap- 
pian.  Hisp.  70;  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3;  PtoL  ii.4.  §  14; 
Steph.  B.  ».  V.)  Its  site  is  identified  by  ruins  vith 
inscriptions.     (Flnrez,  ix.  p.  20.)  [P.  S.] 

ARSA  or  VARSA  CApaa,  Ofapaa),  a  district  of 
India  intra  Gangem,  in  the  K.  of  the  Panjab.  It 
was  that  part  of  the  country  between  the  Indus  and 
the  upper  course  of  the  Hydaspes  which  lay  nearer 
to  the  (inner  rirer,  and  which  ctmtained  the  dty  of 
Taxila  (ri  Ti(iXa  or  Ta^taXa),  the  capital,  in 
Alexander's  time,  of  the  Indian  king  Taxiles.  (Ptol. 
Tii.  l.§45.)  [P-8.] 

ARSA'CIA.    [Bbaoae.] 

ARSADA,  or  ARSADUSy  a  town  of  Lyda,  not 
mentioned,  so  &r  as  appears,  by  any  ancient  writer. 
The  modem  site  appears  to  be  Arta,  •'  a  small  vil- 
lage overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Xantbos." 
(Spratfa  Lycia,  vol  i.  p.  293.)  There  are  rock 
tombs,  on  two  of  which  Lycian  inscriptions  were  ob- 
served. "  There  are  several  Greek  inscriptions;  in 
two  of  them  mention  is  made  of  the  name  of  the 
place."  One  inscription  is  given  in  Spratt's  Lgcia 
(vol.  ii.  p.  291),  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
ancient  name  was  not  Arsa,  as  it  is  assumed  in  the 
work  referred  to,  but  Arsadus,  or  Anada  (like  Ary- 
candtt),  as  the  Ethnic  name,  which  occurs  twice  in 
the  inscription,  shows  (ApffaZtuv  6  Snuos,  and 
ApcoSf  0,  in  the  accusative  singular.)  The  real  name 
is  not  cert^n,  because  the  name  of  a  place  cannot 
always  be  deduced  with  certainty  from  the  Ethnic 
name.  The  inscription  is  on  a  sarcophagus,  and  re- 
cords that  the  Demus  honoured  a  certain  person  with 
a  gold  crown  and  a  bronze  statue  for  certain  services 
to  the  community.  The  inscription  shows  that  there 
was  a  temple  of  ApoUo  at  this  place.        [G.  L.] 

ARSAMOSATA.    [Abmosata.] 

ARSA'NIAS  CApaiwlaf.  ifsrdd-cha),an»Bnmt 
of  the  Euphrates  according  to  Pliny  (v.  24,  vi  31 ; 
comp.  Tac  Attn.  xv.  15  ;  Pint  LucuU.  31).  Ritter 
(Erdhmde,  vol  x.  pp.  85,  98,  101,  646,  vol.  xi 
p.  110)  considers  it  to  be  the  S.  arm  of  the  Ea- 
phfates  (St.  Martin,  Mem.  tur  rArmenif,  pp.  50, 
61,171).  [E.B.J.] 

ARSANUS,  an  affluent  of  the  Euphrates  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  (v.  24),  but  mentioned  in  no  other 
writer.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARSENA'RtA  (/(m.  Ant.  p.  14;  'Apirtrttpta 
KoXttria,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  §  3;  Aniennaria  Latinorum, 
Plin.  V.  2.  8. 1 ;  Arsinna,  Mela,  L  6.  §  1 :  Arzev>, 
Ru.),  an  important  city  of  Numidia,  or,  according  to 
the  later  division,  of  Manretania  Caesariensis,  3  H.  P. 
from  the  sea,  between  Qniza  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Chinalaph  (a  few  minutes  W.  of  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich).  That  it  was  a  place  of  con.tiderable 
importance  is  proved  by  its  ruins,  among  which  are 
the  cisterns  for  collecting  rain-water,  which  extended 
beneath  the  whole  town.  There  are  also  several 
Roman  inscriptions.  (Shaw,  pp.  29,  30,  or  p.  14, 
2nd  ed.;  Barth,  Watukrungfn,  ifc.  p.  59.)  [P.  S.] 

ABSE'NE  ('Afxn)!^:  Van),  a  large  lake  situated 
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I  in  the  S.  of  Armenia.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  529)  says  that 
it  was  also  called  Thooitts  (ewiris),  which  Gtgs- 
kurd  corrects  to  Thosptis  (BaMnrinr,  comp.  Ptol. 
T.  13.  §  7 ;  PUn.  vi.  27.  s.  31).  The  lake  Anas-sa, 
which  Ptolemy  (I.  c.)  distinguishes  from  Thoepitis 
has  been  identified  with  Arsene,  and  the  name  is  isaid 
to  survive  in  the  fortress  Arjitk,  situated  on  the  K. 
of  the  lake  (St.  Martin,  Mm.  tur  fArmenie,  vol  i. 
p.  56).  On  the  other  hand,  Bitter  {Erdhmde,  vol. 
ix.  p.  786)  identififs  Arsissa  with  the  Montiane  of 
Strabo,  and  Lake  Van.  It  most  be  recollected  that 
till  lately  this  district  has  been  a  terra  mcojiula, 
and  but  little  yet  has  bc«n  done  for  the  illustration 
of  ancient  anthors.  Till  further  evidence  therefore 
has  been  collected,  it  would  be  premature  to  cccne  to 
any  distinct  conclusion  on  these  points.  Strabo  (L  e.) 
describes  Arsene  as  ahoondiog  in  natnai,  so  much 
so  as  to  remove  stains  from  cloth  :  the  water  was 
undrinkable.  The  Tigris,  he  adds,  flows  through  it 
with  such  rapidity  that  the  waters  do  not  commingle; 
hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  Arsene  is  the  sane 
as  the  Arethnsa  of  Pliny  (vL  31,  comp.  Bitter,  £nf- 
JctKuk,  vol.  z.  p.  90;  Ersch  and  Gmber's  Encgchpae- 
dta).  Lake  VSn  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  in  eitieme 
length  from  NE.  to  SW.  about  70  miles,  and  in  ex- 
treme breadth  &om  M.  to  S.  about  28  wiles.  The 
level  is  placed  at  5467  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
water  is  brackish,  but  cattle  will  drink  it,  particu- 
hirly  near  the  rivers.  (Kinndr,  Travel*,  p.  384  ; 
tendon  Geog.Joum.  vd.  iii  p.  50,  vol  x.  pp.  391, 
398,  410.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ABSE'SA  CApmva:  Arjish),  a  town  and  district 
of  Armenia,  on  the  KE.  of  Lake  Vin ;  the  district  is 
probably  the  same  as  that  of  Ai«a  ('A^ia)  men- 

I  tioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  13.  §  13).     In  the  10th  cen- 

I  tury  it  was  called  'kfa*%  or  'Af{ts  (Const  Porph. 

!  de  Adm.  Imp.  c.  44.  p.  144.  ed.  Ueurs.),  and  was 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  Mussulman  princes. 

{  In  A.  D.  993  it  was  recovered  by  the  Empre  ;  hot, 
A.  D.  1071,  was  taken  by  the  Seljuk  Tnriu  :  soon 
after  its  capture  by  the  Georgians,  a.  d.  1206,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mongols.  (St.  Martin,  Mm.  tor 
fArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  136;  London  Geog.  Jottnal, 
vol.  X.  p.  402.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

AltSIA,  a  small  river  of  Istria,  still  called  Aria, 
which  became  the  boundary  between  Italy  and  II- 
lyricnm,  when  Istria  had  been  annexed  by  Augustas 
to  the  ibrroer  coontry.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  6, 19.  s.  23; 
Tab.  Pent)  Floms  represents  it  as  having  been  at 
an  earlier  period  the  lunit  between  the  Illyrians  and 
Istrians  (ii.  4).  It  flowed  into  the  Flanaticus  Si- 
nus (  Gol/o  di  Quamero),  on  the  E.  coast  of  Istria, 
just  beyond  the  town  of  Is'csactinm  (Cattel  Xuoto). 
The  existence  of  a  town  of  the  name  "  Civitas  Ar- 
sia,"  rests  only  on  the  authority  of  the  geographer  of 
Ravenna(iv.31),andisprobablyamistake.  [E.H.B.] 
A'BSLA.  SILVA,  a  wood  on  the  confines  of  the 
Roman  and  Veientine  territories,  whore  a  battle  was 
fought  between  the  Roman  consuls  Brutus  and  Va- 
leriu."!  Poplicoln  and  the  exiled  Tarquins,  supported 
by  the  Veientines  and  Tarquinians,  in  which  Arans, 
the  son  of  Tarqnin,  and  Brutus,  were  both  slam. 
(Liv.  ii.  6;  Val.  Max.  i.  8.  8  5;  Pint  PopL  9,  who  , 
writes  the  name  Oipiror  (Uirat.)  The  name  is 
never  again  mentioiicd:  it  was  probably  nothins 
more  thjui  a  sacred  grove.  Dionysins  calls  it  Spu^t 
iepis  fipao!  'Opirov  (v.  14);  but  the  last  name 
i<  probably  corrupt  [E.  H.  B.] 

ARSIA'NA  (Amm.  Marc,  ixili.  6),  a  town  of 
Snsiana.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  the  same  as  the 
Tareiana  (TapeiiSra)  rf  Ptol.  (vi.  3.  §  5).     [V.] 
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ABSINA'BIUU  PB.  CApavifWV  liKpor),  a 
bexlland  oo  the  W.  coast  of  Libya  Interior,  placed 
by  Ptolemy  (iv.  6.  §  6)  in  8°  long.,  and  12"  N.  UU, 
Mtween  the  two  gnat  riven  Daiadiu  (Sattgal)  and 
Siicbeir  ^Gambia);  a  podtion  exactly  answering  to 
tlut  of  C.  Verde,  the  westermnost  point  of  the  whole 
eaatinent  of  Africa.  It  is  true  that  Ptolemy  gives 
pants  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  man  to  the  W.,  his 
weuenunoEt  point  being  the  Pr.  Cotes,  at  the  mouth 
rf  the  Stiaits,  which  be  places  in  long.  6°  [Ahpe- 
Lcsu];  ibr  he  mistook  the  whole  shape  of  this 
out,  cspedally  in  its  M.  portion.  But  still  his  Pr. 
Arainarimn  is  the  westernmost  point  of  the  coast  for 
s  long  distance  on  both  sides  of  it.  The  geogra- 
pbns  who  place  this  cape  N.  of  C.  Blanco  have  not 
giren  Ptolony  sufficient  credit  for  the  accuracy  of 
his  Icngitndes.  [P.  S.] 

ASSI'XOE  ('Afciriii,  Stnb.  p. 804;  Plin.  v.  11. 
9. 12,  \-i.  29.  s.  33;  Ste^  B.  p.  126;  Mart.  CapelL 
i.  §  677  :  £A.  'Afawolnis,  or  'Kpcwotis),  the 
Mme  of  aerenl  cities  which  derired  their  appellation 
frm  Arainoe,  the  fiiroorite  sister  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
4dpfans,  who  erected  or  extended  and  beaati£ed  them, 
•ad  dedicated  them  to  her  honour  or  memory.  Their 
CRctioa  or  improvement  oHigeqaently  dates  between 
t.c  284 — ^246.  Each  of  these  cities  apparently 
oeeapied  the  site  of,  or  included,  previonsly  existing 
tnnis. 

1.  A  city  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Heroo- 
polite  golf,  in  the  Bed  Sea.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Ueroopolite  n(mie,  and  one  of  the  principal  harbours 
bdon^ng  to  Egypt.  It  appears  to  have  been  also  de- 
nominated Cleopatris  (Strab.  p.  780)  and  Arsiooites 
(Plin.T.  9.  §  9;  OreUi,  Inter.  516).  It  is  also 
nojectared  to  hare  stood  cm  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Pifaachiroth  {Eieod.  zii.  2,  9;  Numb,  xxxiii.  7; 
Winer,  BOidotk.  SaabeSrUrb.  iL  p.  309>  The 
nodero  Ardtcheriid,  a  village  near  Suez,  corresponds 
to  this  Aisinoe.  It  was  seated  near  the  eastern  ter- 
oioatioo  of  the  Boyal  canal  which  communicated 
with  the  Pelusiac  branch  <S  the  Nile,  and  which 
Ptolemy  Philadelphos  carried  on  from  the  Bitter 
Lakes  to  the  head  of  the  Heroopolite  bay,  Arsinoe 
(Plin.  T.  12}  was  125  miles  fiom  Pelnsiom.  The 
revennes  t£  the  Arsinoite  nome  were  presented  by 
that  monarch  to  his  sister,  and  remained  the  property 
it  socoessive  queens  or  princesses  of  the  Lagid 
&m3y.  The  shortness  of  the  rood  across  the  eastern 
desert  and  its  position  near  the  canal  were  the  prin- 
cipal advantages  of  Arsinoe  as  a  staple  it  trade. 
But  although  it  possessed  a  capacious  bay,  it  was 
exposed  to  the  south  wind,  and  the  difficulties  which 
ships  encountered  &am  mS&  in  working  up  the  gulf 
were  considerable.  Arsinoe,  accordingly,  was  less 
digibly  sitoated  for  the  Indian  traffic  than  either 
Mtqs  Hocmoe  or  Berenice.  In  common,  however, 
wtth  other  ports  on  the  Bed  Sea  Arsinoe  improved 
in  its  commerce  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Bomans.  One  hundred  and  twenty  vessels  annually 
sailed  from  Egyptian  havens  to  bring  from  western 
India  silk,  predous  stones,  and  aromatics  (Gibbon, 
Aow//*.  ch.vi). 

2.  In  the  Heptanomis,  was  the  capital  of  the 
BrKne  ArnnoTtes,  and  was  seated  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Nile,  between  the  river  and  the  Lake  Moeris, 
sooth-vwt  of  Memphis,  in  lat.  29°  N.  In  the 
Pbaraooic  era  Andooe  was  denominated  tlie  city  of 
Crocodiles  (Kpo«aS<lAM'  irdXtr),  from  the  peculiar 
reverence  paid  by  its  inhabitants  to  that  animal.  The 
legion  in  which  Arsinoe  stood  —  the  modem  El- 
Fjjoom  —  waa  the  most  fertile  in  Egypt.     Besides 
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ocm  and  the  usual  cereals  and  vegetables  of  the 
Nile  valley,  it  abounded  in  date*,  figs,  roses,  and  its 
vineyards  and  gardens  rivalled  those  in  the  vicinity 
of  AJexaodria.  Hare  too  alone  the  olive  repaid  col- 
tivation. 

The  Arsinoite  nome  was  boanded  to  the  west 
by  the  Lake  Moeris  {Beriel  el  ktrun)  watered 
by  the  Canal  of  Joseph  (BaJtrJutuf),  and  contained, 
besides  various  pjrramids,  the  necropolis  of  the  city 
of  Crocodiles,  the  celebrated  labyrinth,  which  to- 
gether with  the  Lake  are  described  under  Moeris. 
Extensive  moonds  of  ruins  at  Medinet-d-Fyoom,  or 
el-Faret  represent  the  site  of  Arsinoe,  but  no  remains 
of  any  remarkable  antiquity,  except  a  few  sculptured 
blocks,  have  hitherto  been  found  there.  In  the  later 
periods  of  the  Boman  empire  Arsinoe  v%i  annexed 
to  the  department  of  Arcadia,  and  became  the  chief 
town  of  an  episcopal  see.  (Stiab.  xviL  p.  809,  seq. ; 
Herod,  ii.  48;  Died.  i.  89;  Aelian.  //.  A.  z.  24; 
Plin.  v.  9.  s.  U,  xxzvi  16 ;  Mart.  Capell.  vl  4  ; 
Belzoni's  Tramlt,  voL  iL  p.  162  ;  Champollion, 
lEgypU,  vol.  i.  p.  323,  seq.) 

3.  A  city  in  the  Kegio  Troglodytica  upon  the 
western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  between  Philoteras 
(JTosistr)  and  Myos  Hormos.  (Strab.  xvL  p.  769.) 
It  was  previously  called  Olbia  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.  'Ap- 
atriri).  According  to  Agatiiarchides  (de  Sub.  Mar. 
p.  53),  there  were  hot  springs  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Arsinoe  stood  nearly  at  the  point  where  the  limestone 
range  of  the  Arabian  hills  joins  the  Mons  Porphy- 
rites,  and  at  the  southem  entrance  of  the  Heroo- 
polite Gulf. 

4.  A  city  in  Aethiopa,  north  of  DirJ  Berenices, 
and  near  the  entrance  of  the  Bed  Sea  (Bab-el- 
Uaadeb).  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  773;  Meh,  iii.  8;  Plin.  vi. 
34;  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  14.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

5.  A  town  of  Crete  asagned  to  Lyctus.  (Steph. 
B.)  Berkelius  (^ad  be)  supposes  that  an  error 
had  crept  into  the  text,  and  that  for  Avktou  we 
should  read  AvkIot. 

Its  existence  has  been  confirmed  by  some  coins 
with  the  types  and  emblems  pecnliar  to  the  Cretan 
mints.     (Eekhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  304.) 

6.  A  town  in  the  E.  of  Cyprus,  near  the  pro- 
montory of  Acamas  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  682;  PtoL  v.  14. 
§  4),  formerly  called  ilarion  (Mdpiov ;  Steph.  B. 
«.  v.;  comp.  Scylax,  $,v.  Cyprus).  Ptolemy  Soter 
destroyed  this  town,  and  removed  the  inhabitants  to 
Paphos  (Diod.  xix.  89).  For  coins  of  Marion  see 
Eekhel,  voL  iiL  p.  86.  The  name  of  Arsinoe  was 
given  to  it  in  honoor  of  the  Aegyptian  princess  of 
that  name,  the  wife  and  sister  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus.  Hieroclea  and  Const  Porphjr.(7"Aem.  i.  15) 
place  it  between  Paphos  and  SoloL  The  modem 
name  is  Potitruioko  or  CrUophou,  from  the  gold 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  According  to  Sti-abo 
({.  e.)  there  was  a  grove  sacred  to  Zeus.  Cyprus, 
from  its  subjection  to  the  kings  of  the  Lagid  family, 
had  more  than  one  city  of  this  name,  which  was 
common  to  several  princes-^es  of  that  house. 

Another  Aisinoe  is  placed  near  Ammochostus  to 
the  N.  of  the  island  (Strab.  p.  683).  A  third  city 
of  the  same  name  appears  in  Strabo  (JL.  c),  «ith  a 
harbour,  temple,  and  grove,  and  lies  between  Old  and 
New  Paphos.  The  ancient  name  survives  in  tlie 
present  ArKheUa  (D'Anville,  Mem,  de  VAcad.  dee 
Iracrip.  voL  zxzii.  pp.  537,  545,  551,  554  ;  Kngel, 
Kyprot,  voL  i.  pp.  73,  97,  137;  Marati,  I'iagj/i, 
vol.  i.  p.  200).  [E.  B.  J.] 

7.  One  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Libyan  Pcnta- 
polis  in  Cyrenaica:  so  called  under  the  Ptolemies; 
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ita    earUer   name  was    Taucliein   or  Teoebeira. 
[Taucheiba.]  [P-S.] 

8.  A  place  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  mentioned  bj 
Strabo  (p.  670)  as  having  a  port.  Leake  places 
it  at  or  near  the  ruiiiod  modem  castle,  called  Sokhta 
Kaleri,  below  which  is  a  port,  soch  as  Strabo  de- 
scribes at  Aninoe,  and  a  peninsula  on  the  east  side 
of  the  harbour  covered  with  rains.  (^Atia  Minor, 
p.  201.)  This  modem  site  is  east  of  Anemnriam, 
and  west  of,  and  near  to,  Cape  KuMman.  (Beaa- 
fbrt's  Karamania).  [G.  L.] 

9.  [Pataka.J 

10.  In  Aetolia.     [ConopB.] 

ARSISSA.     [AlWBHE.] 

ARTABIA,  ARTABIUS.    [Akabis.] 

AifTABRI  C^tifngfot,  'AprnpHat,  ArrotrcfaM), 
a  people  in  the  extreme  NW.  of  Hispania  Torra- 
conensis,  about  the  promontory  Neriom  ((7.  Fiait- 
Urre),  and  aroand  a  bay  c^ed  by  their  name 
[Artabrokum  Sous],  on  which  there  were  several 
sea-port  towns,  which  the  sailors  who  frequented 
them  called  the  Ports  of  the  Artabri  (^hprigpm 
htpiivea).  Stiabo  states  that  in  his  time  the  Artabri 
were  called  Arotreboe.  He  places  them  in  Lnsitania, 
which  he  makes  tu  extend  as  far  as  the  N.  coast  of  the 
peninsula.  We  may  place  them  along  that  part  of 
the  coast  of  Gattieia,  which  looks  to  the  NW.  be- 
tween C.  Ortegal  and  C.  FmitUrre  (Stiab.  iii.  pp. 
147,  I5.1,  154  i  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  22).  Strabo  speaks 
of  the  Celtici,  in  connection  with  the  Artabri,  as  if 
the  latter  were  a  tribe  of  the  former  (p.  153);  which 
Mela  expressly  states  (iii.  1 .  §  9  ;  but  the  text  is 
(lonbtful).  Ptolemy  also  assigns  the  district  of  the 
Artabri  to  the  Gallacci  Lncenses  (KoAAaticwr  Aov- 
KTivalttv,  ie.  having  LncosAognsti  for  their  capital : 
ii.6.§§2,4). 

Pliny  (iv.  20,  22.  s.  34,  35)  places  the  Arro- 
trebae,  belonging  to  the  conventns  d  Lncus  Angusti, 
about  the  promontory  Celticum,  which,  if  not  the 
same  as  the  Nerinm  of  the  others,  is  evidently  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood;  but  be  confuses  the 
whole  matter  by  a  veiy  curions  error.  He  mentions 
a  promontory  called  Artabrum  as  tbe  headland  at 
the  NW,  extremity  of  Spain  ;  the  coast  on  the  one 
side  of  it  looking  to  the  N.  and  the  Gallic  Ocean,  on 
the  other  side  to  the  W.  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
But  he  considers  this  promontory. to  be  the  W.  head- 
land of  the  ettuary  of  the  Tagtu,  and  adds  that 
some  called  it  Uagnum  Pr.,  and  others  Olisipone, 
from  the  city  of  Olisipo  (Lu6on).  He  assigns,  in 
fact,  all  the  W.  coast  of  Spain,  down  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagns,  to  the  N.  coast ;  and,  instead  of  being 
led  to  detect  his  error  by  the  resemblance  of  name 
between  his  Aitabram  Pr.  and  his  Arrotrebae  (the 
Artabri  of  his  predecessors,  Strabo  and  Mela),  be 
perversely  finds  ftak  with  those  who  had  placed 
about  tho  promontory  Artabrara  a  people  of  the 
fame  name,  who  never  were  there  (ihi  ffeniem  Ar- 
tabrum  quae  nunquamfuit^  man^ato  errore.  Ar- 
rolrebaa  eni'm,  quos  ante  Celticum  diximus  pro- 
montvpium,  hoc  in  loco  posuere,  litterit  permutatia: 
Plin.  iv.  22.  s.  35 ;  comp.  ii.  118.  s.  112). 

Ptolemy  Q.  c.)  mentions  CUndioneritun  (KAov- 
iiovipwr)  and  Noviom  (Nooiiioi')  as  cities  of  the 
Artabri. 

Strabo  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Pnsidonins, 
tliat,  in  the  land  of  the  Anabri,  the  earth  on  the 
surface  contained  tin  mixed  with  silver,  which,  being 
carried  down  by  the  rivers,  was  afled  out  by  the 
women  on  a  plan  apparently  similar  to  the  "  gold- 
•nashings  "  of  California  (Stinb.iii.p.  147).  [P.S.] 


ARTAGEIBA. 

ABTABROTIUM  POBTUS  CA(>To«lwr  Mr> 
a  aea-port  town  of  the  Artabri  (Gallaeci)  &  of  Pr. 
Nerium.  (Ptol.  iL  6.  §  22  ;  Agathem.  L  4). 
Stiabo  (iii.  p.  153)  uses  the  name  m  the  plonl  for 
the  sea-ports  of  the  Artabri  fiirther  N.  on  the  Baf 
of  Fertvl  and  CortSia.     [Artabri.] 

ABTABBO'BUM  SINUS,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of 
the  Artabri,  with  a  narraw  entrance,  bat  widening 
inwards,  having  oo  its  shore  the  town  of  Ardo- 
BRtCA,  and  recaving  fonr  rivers,  two  of  whidi  were 
not  vrorth  mention  ;  the  other  two  were  the  Ueartis 
and  the  Ivia  or  juvia  (Mela  iii.  1.  §  9).  This 
description  answers  exactly  to  the  great  bay  on  the 
coast  of  GaUicia,  between  La  CanRa  on  the  S.  and 
C.  Friorino,  SW.  of  El  Ferrol,  on  the  N.;  which 
divides  itself  into  the  three  bays  of  ConAi,  Be- 
tamot,  and  El  Ferrol,  and  receives  the  four  riven 
Afero,  Mendo,  Eume,  and  Jaeia.  Of  these  the  fiitt 
and  last,  whose  estuaries  form  respectively  the  bays 
of  Corma  and  El  Ferrol,  correspond  m  name  with 
MeU's  rivers ;  but  the  other  two,  vrhich  fall  into  the 
estuary  of  Betamot,  are  quite  as  important  m  respect 
of  their  size.  The  bay  is  com]detely  land-locked  ; 
its  coasts  are  bold  and  lofty ;  but  the  riven  which 
fall  into  it  form  those  secure  harbours,  which  the 
ancient  writers  mention  (see  preceding  article),  sod 
which  have  been  celebrated  in  all  ages. 

Notwithstanding  some  confusion  in  the  nmnben 
of  Ptolemy,  this  is  evidently  his  Magnus  Portos 
(6  fktyat  Ai/u^r)  on  the  ocast  of  the  Gallaeci  Ln- 
censes (ii.  6.  §  4).  [P.  &] 
A-RTABEUM  PROM.  [Aktabrl] 
ARTACANA.  [Aria  CiviTAa  and  Abtaea.] 
ABTACE  CAfTcUnr:  Eth.  'Ainaiair6s,  'ApriKios, 
'AfTtuceit:  ArtaH  or  Erdet),  a  town  oliifaii,  ml 
Cyzicus  (Herod,  iv.  14),  and  a  Milesian  colony. 
(Strab  pp.  582,  635.)  It  was  a  sea-port,  and  on 
the  same  peninsula  on  which  Cyzicus  stood,  and 
about  40  stadia  from  it.  Artace  was  burnt,  toge- 
ther with  Proconnesus,  during  the  Ionian  revolt, 
in  the  reign  of  Darios  L  (Herod,  vi.  33.)  Probably 
it  was  not  rebuilt,  for  Strabo  does  not  mention  it 
among  the  Mysian  towns :  bnt  he  speaks  (p.  576) 
of  a  wooded  moimtain  Artace,  vrith  an  island  of  the 
same  name  near  to  it,  the  same  which  Pliny  (v.  33) 
calb  Artacaenm.  Timosthenes,  quoted  by  Stepba* 
nus  («.  r.  'Afrdmi'),  also  gives  the  name  Artace  to 
a  mountain,  and  to  a  sroaU  island,  one  stadium  from 
the  land.  In  the  time  of  Prooopias,  Artace  had 
been  rebuilt,  and  was  a  suburb  of  Cyzicus.  (£eU. 
Pers.  i.  25.)  It  is  now  a  poor  place.  (Hamiltw, 
Retearchet,  vol.  ii.  p.  97.)  [6.  L.] 
ARTACE'NE,  or  ARACTBire.  [Arbeutes.] 
ARTACOANA.  [ Aria  CiviTAS.] 
ABTAEA  ('Afn-ofo,  Steph.  B.  :  Etk.  'Af- 
Toihi ),  a  district  of  Persia,  where,  accofduig  to 
Hellanicus  (Hellan.  Fragm.  Na  Ixiii.  p.  97,  Stun), 
Perseus  and  Audromeda  founded  several  cities 
(Steph.)  It  is  probably  connected  with  the  Par- 
thian Aitacana  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  5.  §  4).  Herodotus 
(vii.  61)  states  the  native  name  of  the  Persians  was 
Artaei ;  Stephanus  and  Hesychins  («.c.  'A/mt>)say 
that  it  was  a  particular  epithet  given  in  the  ver- 
nacular dialect  to  the  heroes  of  ancient  Persian 
roomnce  (Rawlinson,  Atiat.  Joum.  xi.  pt  1.  p.  35), 
no  doubt  nearly  connected  with  the  ancient  name  of 
the  Modes,  Arii,  with  the  Zeud  Airya,  and  the  Sans- 
crit Arthya  (Pott,  Fortchuag.  &c.  p.  Ixix.)    [V.] 

ARTAGEIRA,  a  city  of  Inner  Libya,  placed  by 
Ptolemy  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river  Geir,  in  44}° 
long.,  and  18°  N.  kt.  (Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  82).  [P.S.] 
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ABTAGE'RA  CA/^>7qp<t<,  Strab.  xi  p.  529; 
'l^ittipa,  Zon.  x.  36 ;  Artagera,  Vdl.  Pat  ii.  102), 
1  town  1^  Armenia,  snppoeed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Aitagigarta  of  Ptolemy  {'Apraryerdpra,  t.  13.  §  22) 
and  tbeArtogeraaaofAiimi.HarceIliniu(xxTu.  12). 
It  iscaOed  by  the  Annenian  writera  Artagir  (^Arda- 
kr$f)  (St-Martm,  Mem.  rar  rArmeme,  rol.  L  p. 
122.)  Before  the wallsofthiscit]rC.Caesar,gTBnd8<ai 
of  An^ostas,  received  the  woond  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  died.  The  site  would  appear  to  have  been 
between  Arsamosata  and  Tignmocerta,  if  it  be  as- 
rained  that  it  is  the  same  pboe  as  the  Artagigarta 
of  Ptolemy.  [E.B.J.] 

AtKTAMlS  ('Apraiut,  Ptol  ti.  11.  §§  2,  3; 
Artamis,  Amm.  Marc  xsiiL  6),  a  river  of  Bactria, 
which  Aowed  into  the  Zaiiaspis  (or  river  of  BaUA). 
Wilsn  {Ariana,  p.  1S2)  coojectoFes  that  it  is  the 
DaJauk,  which  flows  NE.  in  the  directioD  of  BallA. 
The  name  itself  is  probably  of  Persian  origin.    [V.] 

ABTAKES  ("AfrnfaTji),  also  written  Artannes 
and  Artanm,  a  small  river  of  Bithynia,  placed  by 
Arrian  (p.  13)  150  stadia  east  c£  Cape  Melaena, 
with  a  haven  and  temple  of  Venus  at  the  month  of 
the  river.  [G.  L.] 

ARTAKISSA  ('Apritiwira:  Telawer),  a  dtyof 
Iberia,  in  Asia,  between  the  Cyms  and  M.  Cancasos 
(Ptol.  V.  1 1  §  3).  It  was  one  of  Ptolemy's  prants 
«f  recorded  astronomical  observations,  having  the 
kmgeit  day  15  hrs.  25  min.,  and  being  one  boar  E. 
of  Aleiandria  (viii  19.  §  5>  [P.  S.] 

AETAUNUM  CAfwoiwoi'),  is  generally  believed 
to  be  the  fort  whicji  Dmsns  erected  on  moontTaonos 
(Tscit  Aim.i.  56),  and  which  was  afterwards  re- 
stored by  Gernunicns.  (Ptol.  iL  II.)  Some  find 
its  site  in  Sa&vrg,  near  Bondmrg.  [L.  S.] 

ARTAXATA  ('A/n-itfoTa,  'AfTafiiaaTa,  'Ap- 
Ta{nffvra:  Artaxata  sing,  and  ]Jnr.,  Plin.  vi.  10; 
iur.  iL  170;  Tac.  AmaL  u.  56,  vi.  32,  ziii.  41, 
liv.  23:  £tk,  'Afn-ajorqi^),  the  ancient  capital  of 
Armenia,  sitnated  on  a  sort  of  peninsula  fbrinod  by 
(be  carve  of  the  river  Arazes.  (Strab.  zi.  p.  529.) 
Hiiimih«l^  who  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Artaxias 
when  Antiochos  was  no  longer  able  to  protect  him, 
superintended  the  building  of  this  city,  which  was 
so  called  in  bononr  of  Artaxias.  (Strab.  p.  528 ; 
Pint  LucaU.  31.)  Cotbulo,  A.  D.  58,  destroyed  the 
iam(Diet  of  Biog.  ».».),  which  was  rebuilt  by 
Tbidates,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Neronia  in  honour 
<t  the  Emperor  Nero,  who  had  surrendered  the  king- 
dom of  Armenia  to  iiinu  (Dia  Cass.  Ixiii.  7.)  The 
mhseqnent  history,  as  given  by  the  native  historians, 
will  be  found  in  St.  Hartin  (^Mem.  mr  VArmenie, 
voL  i.  p.  118).  Formerly  a  mass  of  ruins  called 
Tab  Tiridate  (Throne  rf  Tiridatee),  near  the  jnnc- 
tini  of  the  Arat  and  the  Zeague,  Tten  supposed  to 
itpiiMuit  the  aixaent  Artaxata.  CoL  Monteith  (^Lon- 
Jm  Gtog.  Jountat,  vol.  iii.  p.  47)  fixes  the  site  at 
a  remarkable  bend  in  the  river,  somewhat  lower  down 
thaa  this,  at  the  bottom  of  which  were  the  ruins  of 
a  bridge  of  Greek  or  Roman  architectnre.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ABTEHI'SIUM  QAprtiwrtov).  1.  The  name  of 
the  northern  coast  and  of  a  promontory  of  Euboea, 
immediatdy  opposite  the  Thessalian  Magnesia,  so 
called  from  the  temple  of  Artemis  Prosefia,  belonging 
to  the  town  of  Histuua.  It  was  off'  this  coast  that 
the  Grecian  Heet  fought  with  the  fleet  of  Xerxes, 
B.  c.  480.  (Herod.  viL  175,  viii.  8 ;  Plat.  Them.  7 ; 
Diod.  xi  12.) 

2.  A  moantain  fonning  the  boandaiy  between 
Argolis  and  Arcadia,  with  a  temple  of  Artemis  on  its 
lommit.     It  is  58 1 4  iiect  in  height,  and  is  now  called 
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the  Uountain  of  TumiiL  (Pans.  iL  25.  §  3,  viiL  5. 
§  6  ;  Leake,  PeU^xmitaiaca,  p.  203.) 

3.  A  fortress  in  Macedonia,  built  by  the  emperor 
Jastinian,  at  the  distance  of  40  miles  from  Thessa- 
lonica,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rechius.  (Pro- 
cop,  de  Aedif.  ir.  3.)  The  Rechius,  as  Tafel  has 
shown,  is  the  river,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Lake 
Bolbe  flow  into  the  sea,  and  which  Thucydides  (iv. 
103)  refers  to^  without  mentioning  its  name.  (Tufel, 
Thenalonica,  pp.  14,  seq.,  272,  seq.) 

4.  A  promontory  of  Caria,  with  a  tem^e  of  Ar- 
temis on  its  summit,  forming  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  bay  of  Glancus  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  651),  called 
by  others  Pedauum  (Mela,  L  16  ;  Plin.  v.  28. 
S.29.) 

5.  A  town  in  Spain.    [DumuH.] 

6.  An  isknd  off  Etmria.     [DiAmUM.] 

7.  A  mountain  near  Aricia.     [AnictA.] 
ABTEMITA.     1.  ('A^^/uto,  Strab.xi.  p.519, 

xvi.p.744;  PtoLvi.l.  §6;Steph.;  lad. Char. p. 5; 
Artemita,  Plin.  vi.  26;  To*.  Patttager.),*  city  of 
Assyria,  or  perhaps  more  strictly  of  Babylonia 
(Strab.  xL  p.  519),  in  the  district  of  ApoUoniatis 
(isid.  Char.) ;  according  to  Strabo  (zvi.  p.  744) 
500  stadia  {Tab.P»ulmg.  71  milL)  E.  of  Selencia, 
and  8,000  stadia  N.  of  the  Persian  Golf.  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  519.)  According  to  Tacitus  (vi.  41)  it  was  a 
Parthian  town,  in  which  Stephanas  (on  the  antbo- 
rity  of  Strabo,  though  that  geographer  does  not  say 
so)  coincides  with  him.  Pliny  (vi.  26)  places  it 
wrongly  in  Mesopotamia.  It  was  sitnated  on  a  liver 
called  the  Sillas.  The  modem  SAerbdn  is  supposed 
to  occupy  its  site.  [V.] 

2.  (K(fn),  a  town  of  Armenia  (Ptol.  v.  13. 
§  21),  founded,  according  to  the  national  tradi- 
tions, by  Semiramis.  A  canal,  which  in  some  maps 
has  been  converted  into  a  river,  onder  the  name  of 
Shenirdm  Su,  is  attributed  to  this  reputed  foundress 
ol  Vdn.  Mr.  Brant  {London  Gtog.  Journal,  voL  x. 
p.  389)  speaks  of  a  small  village  of  the  name  of 
Artemid,  at  no  great  distance  from  Van.  He  was 
told  that  no  inscriptions  were  to  be  found,  nor  were 
there  traces  of  any  buildings  of  antiquity.  D'An- 
ville  {Geog.  Anc  voL  ii.  p.  324;  comp.  Kinndr, 
Trav.  p.  385)  has  identified  it  with  the  large  and 
important  town  of  Vdn,  which  St.  Martin  {Mem.  su- 
tArmerue,  vol.  L  p.  138)  considers  to  be  the  same 
as  tho  Buana  (Boueba)  of  Ptolemy  (v.  13.  §21). 
Vdn  was  considered  one  of  the  strongest  places  in 
Armenia,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  native 
chroniclers  in  connection  with  their  history.  (St. 
Martin,  Z.C.)  [E.B.J.] 

AETEMITA.     [ECHIKADKS.] 

ABTENA.  I .  A  city  of  the  Volscians,  known 
only  from  the  account  in  Livy  (iv.  61)  of  its  si^e 
and  capture  by  the  Romans  in  B.  c  404.  It  ap- 
pears that  it  had  a  very  strong  citadel,  which  held 
out  long  afier  the  town  had  fallen,  and  was  only 
taken  by  treachery.  Both  town  and  citadel  were 
destroyed,  and  the  name  never  again  occurs.  Gell 
and  Nibby  have  supposed  the  remains  of  andent 
walls  found  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  Monte 
Fortino,  still  called  La  CivUa,  to  be  those  of  Ar- 
tens;  but  they  are  regarded  by  Abeken,  with  more 
probability,  as  belonging  to  the  far  more  important 
city  of  Ecetra.  (Cell,  Top.  of  Some,  p.  1 10;  Nibby, 
Mntomi,  vol.  i.  pp.  263—265 ;  Abeken,  MiUel 
luUitn,  p.  75.)     [EcKTRA.] 

2.  From  the  same  passage  of  Livy  we  learn  that 
there  was  another  small  toisTi  of  the  name  in  Etmria, 
between  Caere  and  Veii,  and  »  dependency  of  the 
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former  dtj.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Boman  kin^, 
and  no  other  trace  of  its  existence  preserved.  The 
positions  ascribed  to  it  by  Gell  and  Nibby  (U.  cc.)  are 
wholly  conjectural.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AKTIGI,  two  cities  of  Hisjiania  Baetica,  1.  In 
the  N,,  on  the  high  road  from  Cordaba  to  Emerita, 
36  M.  P.  from  Mellaria  and  32  from  Metellinnm.  Its 
site  seems  to  be  at  or  about  Ciutuera.  (/(.  Ant.  p. 
416.) — 2.AKnoi  jDUENSEs(Plin.iii.I.s.3,where 
the  common  text  has  AgUgi  :  ^AprtryU,  Ptol.  ii.  4. 
§11:  Alhamd),  one  of  the  chief  inland  cities  in  the 
S.  of  Baetica,  belonging  to  the  district  of  Bastetania 
and  the  conventus  of  Corduba.  It  stood  in  the  heart 
of  M.  IHpola  (the  Sierra  Nevada)^  and  commanded 
one  of  the  chief  passes  from  the  Mediterranean  coast 
to  the  valley  of  Granada.  In  the  Moorish  wars  it 
was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  kcysof  Granada ;  and  its 
capture  by  the  Christians,  Feb.  28, 1482,  was  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  Moon,  whose  feelings  are  recorded  in  the 
"very  moomful"  Arabic  and  Spanish  ballad,  "Ay!  de 
mi  AUtama'' — "Alat.'/ormg  Alhama  .'"well  known 
by  Byron's  transUtion.  (Ford,  Bandbook  of  Spain, 
p.  122.)  [P.  S.] 

AUTISCUS  CApTiffKiJj),  a  tributary  of  the  He-, 
brus  in  Thrace,  flowing  through  the  land  of  the 
Odrysae.     (Herod,  iv.  92.) 

ARTYMNESU&  [Pinaba.] 

ARTYNIA.  [Dascyutis.] 

AKUALTES  (i  'Apovi\Tris  tpot'),  a  mountain  of 
Inner  Libya,  placeil  by  Ptolemy  a  little  to  the  N.  of 
the  Equator,  in  33°  long,  and  3°  K.  lat.,  in  a  part 
of  Central  Africa  now  entirely  unknown.  In  it 
were  the  peoples  Nabathrae  (SaSdGpcu)  and  Xulic- 
ces  (EvAiKnit  Ai0foir»),  the  latter  extending  to  M. 
Arangas.     (Ptol.  jv.  6.  §§  12,  20,  23.)    [P.  S.] 

ARU'CI  ('ApovKi').  ).  Acity  of  theCcltici,  in 
IILspanla  Baetica,  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Arandaz 
and  Acinipo,  in  the  oonventusof  Hispalis;  identified 
by  inscriptions  with  Aroche.  (Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  15  ;  Plin. 
iii.  1.  s.  3,  where  Sillig  gives  the  true  reading  from 
one  of  the  best  MSS.;  others  have  Arutij  Arunci, 
Artmgi,  in  fact  the  copyists  seem  to  have  confounded 
the  consecutive  words  Anmda  and  Aruci:  Florez, 
£sp.  S.  ix.  p.  120  ;  Grater,  p.  46;  Ukert,  ii.  1.  p. 
382  )— 2.  (Jtfboro),  a  dty  of  Lnsitania,  30  M.  P. 
E.  of  Pax  JuUa.  (It.  Ant.  p.  427).  [P.  S.] 

ARUNDA  {'Afovrta :  Honda),  a  city  of  the 
Celtici,  in  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  conventus  of 
Hispalis  (Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  15;  Plin.  iii.  I.e.  3,  ed. 
Sillig,  comp.  Abuci,  luscr.  ap.  Mnratori,  p.  1029, 
No.  5.).  Some  writers  place  Arunda  at  Honda  la 
vieja,  which  is  usually  taken,  on  the  authority  of 
inscriptions  there,  for  AciKtPO ;  on  the  ground  that 
the  inscriptions  at  Honda  bearing  the  name  of 
Aranda,have  been  brought  from  the  ruins  at  Honda 
la  vieja  (Ford,  p.  98) ;  but  both  PUny  and  Ptolemy 
make  Acinipo  and  Arunda  different  places.  [P.S.] 

ARU'PIUM  (It.  Ant.:  Arypium,  Tab.  Pcut ; 
*Apovir<iroi,  'ApovrlvoSf  Strab.  :  £ih.  Atipoinr'ii^i, 
App.;  Awrtpergt  ornr.  Mangava),  a  town  of  the 
lapydes  in  Ulyricum,  which  was  taken  by  Augustus, 
after  it  had  been  deserted  by  its  inhabitants.  (Ap- 
pian.  III.  16  ;  Strab.  iv.  p.  20",  vii.  p.  314.) 

ARUSl'NI  CAMPL    [Beseventum.] 

ARVA  (Akolea,  Ru.X  a  municipiiun  of  Hispania 
Baetica,  on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Baetis  (Girndal- 
guivir),  two  leagues  above  Corduba  {Cordova). 
The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  &ie  bridge  of  dark 
marble.  There  are  considerable  ruins,  with  nume- 
rous inscriptions,  one  of  which  runs  thus:  onim 
Ul'KIClrtl.  FLAVII.    ARVEMSIS.    (Grutcr,  p.  476, 


ABVEBNL 

No.  1.)    There  are  coins  of  Arva  extant,  bsoibed 
AKVA.  and  M.ARVEM.  (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  pp.  14,  15.) 

Pliny  mentions  Ama  among  the  Celtic  towns  in  the 
conventus  of  Hispalis  (iii.  1.  s.  3).  [P.  S.3 

ARVAD.     [Aradus.] 

ARVARNI  ('Apoitopcoi),  a  people  of  India  intxs 
Gangem,  W.  of  the  river  Maesdus,  along  the  river 
Tyna,and  as  far  N.  as  the  Orudi  H.;  having,  among 
other  citiei,  the  emporium  and  royal  residence  Ma- 
Ianga(M:(\a77a),  which  somesnppose  to  be  Madrat. 
(PtoL  vii.  l.§§  14,92.)  [P.S.] 

ARVERNI  Q\poiiipvoi,  Strab.  p.  190),  a  nation 
of  Celtics,  and  in  Caesar's  time  one  of  the  moat 
powerful  of  the  Gallic  nations,  and  the  rival  of  the 
Aedui  for  the  supremacy  {B.  (?.  L  31).  In  the 
great  rising  of  the  Galli  under  Yercingetoriz,  B.  c. 
52,  the  Elenthcri  Cadnrci,  Gabali,  and  VcIIanni  are 
mentioned  (£,(?.  vii.  75)  as  being  accu-stomed  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  ArvernL  It  is  doubtful  if  Eleutheri 
is  a  qualification  of  the  name  Cadurci :  it  is  probable 
that  under  this  corrupt  form  the  name  of  some  other 
people  is  concealed.  The  readmg  VeUauni  is  also 
doubtful:  the  people  are  called  VelUvi  in  Strabo's 
text  (p.  190;  Walckenaer,  Geog.  da  Gaules,  <fc., 
vol.  I  p.  339). 

On  the  SE.  Caesar  makes  the  Mods  Cebenna  (Ce- 
vemet)  the  boundary  of  the  Arvemi,  and  their  neigh- 
bours on  this  side  were  the  Helvii  in  the  Provincia, 
afterwards  called  Gallia  Xarbonensis  (£.  G.  vii.  8). 
But  the  proper  territory  of  the  Arvemi  did  not  ex- 
tend so  far,  for  the  Vellavi  and  the  Gabali  lay  be- 
tween them  and  the  Helvii.  Strabo  makes  their 
territory  extend  to  the  Loire.  They  seem  to  have 
possessed  the  valley  of  the  Elaver  ^AlUer),  perhaps 
nearly  to  its  junction  with  the  Loire,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  hi<;hlands  of  central  France.  The  name 
is  still  perpetuated  in  that  of  the  mo\mtain  r^ion 
of  Aumrffne.  Their  neighbours  on  the  E.  were  the 
Aedui,  on  the  W.  the  Lemovices,  and  on  the  NW. 
the  Bituriges.  The  Cadurci  were  on  the  SW.  Their 
actual  limits  are  said  to  coincide  with  the  old  dioceses 
of  Clermont  and  S.  Flour,  a  detemiinatioo  which  ia 
only  useful  to  those  who  can  consult  the  maps  of  the 
old  diocesan  divisions  of  France.  The  Arremi  are 
represented  by  Strabo  as  having  extended  their 
power  as  far  as  Narbonne  and  the  frontiers  of  Jf or- 
teilh;  and  even  to  the  Pyrenees,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Ocean.  (Strab.  p.  191.)  If  this  statement  is  true, 
it  does  not  represent  the  extent  of  their  territory,  but 
of  their  power  or  influence  when  they  were  the  do- 
minant people  in  Gallia,  In  Caesar's  time,  as  ve 
have  seen,  the  states  in  subjection  to  them  were  only 
those  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  Their  pre- 
tended consangtiinity  with  the  Ramans  (Lucan,  i. 
427) — if  it  means  any  thing  at  all,  and  is  not  a 
blunder  of  Lucan — may  merely  indicate  their  arro- 
gance before  they  felt  the  edge  of  the  Roman  sword. 
Livy  (v.  34)  mentions  Arvemi  among  those  w-bo  ac- 
companied Bellovesus  in  the  Gallic  migration  into 
Italy. 

'The  position  of  the  Arvemi  is  determined  with 
some  precisian  by  that  of  thdr  capital  Augostoue- 
inetum,  which  Strabo  calls  Nemossus,  which  is  now 
Clemumt,  the  chief  town  of  the  Auvei^e.  Caesar 
does  not  mention  this  place.  In  his  time  the  capital 
of  the  Arvemi  was  Gergovia  (B.  G.  ra.  36),  which 
he  unsuccessfully  besieged. 

When  Hasdrabal  pa^ed  into  Gallia  on  bis  road  to 
Italy,  to  join  Hannibal,  the  Arvemi  received  him  in  a 
friendly  way.  (Liv.  xxvii.  39.)  Wlictlier  any  of 
them  Joined  bun  does  nut  appear.     A  king  of  the 
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Arrcnn,  named  hatx,  is  mentionMl  by  S&abo,  who' as 
b«  rode  in  his  chariot  Dsed  to  throv  about  him  gold 
and  slim'  coin,  for  the  people  to  pick  up.  He  was 
the  father  of  Bitnitns,  king  of  the  Arverai  at  the 
tiine  of  the  campaign  of  Fabios  Maximos. 

The  Bomans  seem  to  have  first  met  the  Arvemi 
in  B.C.  121.  The  Aedui  and  Allobroges  were  at 
mr,  and  the  Ailobioges  bad  the  Arrenii  and  Buteni 
as  allies,  Q.  Fabins  Maximns  defeated  the  Allo- 
bmges  and  their  aUies  with  great  alangbter,  at  the 
cof^aenoe  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Isire.  (Floras,  iii. 
2;  Veil.  Pat.  iL  10;  Orc(.T.  14.)  The  Allobn^ 
me  made  Boman  subjects,  bat  the  Arvemi  and  the 
Ruteni  lost  none  of  their  '.erritory  (J3.  G.  L  45).  In 
fact  their  position  defended  them,  for  the  wall  of  the 
C^renses  was  the  natural  boondarjr  of  the  Prorincis 
on  the  KW.  Some  years  before  Caesar  was  procon- 
sni  of  Gallia  the  Airemi  bad  joined  the  Sequani  in 
mriting  Arioristus  and  his  Germans  into  Gallia,  in 
order  to  balance  the  power  of  the  Aedni,  who  were 
allies  of  the  Bomaos.  The  German  had  become  the 
tjnat  of  the  Sequani,  but  the  territory  of  the  Ar- 
rani  had  not  been  touched  by  him  when  Caesar  en- 
tered Gallia  (b.c.58).  In  B.C.  52,  when  Gallia 
•as  tranqoillized,  as  Caesar  says,  a  general  rising  of 
the  Galli  took  plaoe.  The  Camutes  broke  out 
first;  and  next  Verdngetoriz,  an  Arrernian,  whose 
father  bad  held  the  chief  power  (prindpatus)  in  all 
Gallia,  roosed  bis  countrymen.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  ^reat  contest  and  the  last  struggle  of 
the  Galli.  Verdngetoriz  commanded  the  combined 
fcn»  (fl.  G.  vii  63, 64).  The  war  was  finished  by 
the  capture  of  Alesio,  and  Verdngetoriz  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Caesar.  He  was  carried  to  Borne,  and  kept 
a  ptisoser  till  Caenar's  great  triumph,  when  the  life 
of  this  brave  and  unsuccessful  Gaul  was  ended  in 
Boman  bsfaioa  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  after 
he  had  adorned  the  barbaric  pomp  of  the  processiou. 
(Dial  Cass,  xliii.  19.) 

In  the  division  of  Gallia  under  Augustus  the  Ar- 
Temi  were  inclnded  in  the  extended  limits  of  Aqui- 
tania.  Pliny  (iv.  19)  calls  them  ''  liberi;"  and,  if 
tUj  is  cnrect,  we  must  suppose  that  in  Pliny's  time 
the  Arverni  enjoyed  the  privileges  which,  under  the 
Boman  government,  were  secnred  to  those  provincials 
who  bad  the  title  of  "  liberae  dvitates."        [G.L.] 

ARTII,  are  only  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who 
places  them  in  Gallia  Lngdunensis,  next  to  the  Dia- 
blintes.  D'Auville  ascertained  the  position  of  this 
people,  who,  with  the  Cenomani  and  the  Diablintes, 
occupied  wliat  was  afterwards  the  diocese  of  Mans^ 
He  discovered  the  site  <£  the  capital  of  tlie  Arvii, 
which  preserves  the  name  of  Em  or  Arre,  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream  which  flows  into  the  river  Sarihe, 
nnr  Saile.  The  Sarthe  jdns  the  Mayennc,  which 
eaten  the  Loire  below  Angers.  The  name  of  the 
chief  town  of  the  Arvii  in  Ptolemy  is  Vagori- 
turn.  [G.  L.] 

ARYCAKDA  (^Afitttrta:  Eth.  'hfuKortivs), 
a  dty  in  Lyds  (Steph.  a.  v.  'ApvicdfSa;  Schol,  ad 
Pad.  01.  (id.  7),  on  the  river  Arycandus,  a  branch 
of  the  Limyrus  (PUn.  v,  27.  29).  Its  site  has  been 
ascertained  by  Fellows  {Ljcia,  p.  221),  who  fotmd 
near  the  river  Ajycandus,  and  35  mUes  from  the 
sea,  the  ruins  of  Aiycanda,  which  are  identified  by  a 
GrKk  inscription.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  tJie- 
atre,  tonbs,  and  some  fine  specimens  of  doorways. 

There  are  coins  of  Arycanda.  Fellows  found  one 
among  the  ruins,  with  the  name  of  the  city  on  it 
and  the  head  of  the  Emperor  Gordian.  Leake 
{Ana  if  nor,  p.  187)  speaks  <f  a  stream  which 
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joins  the  se*,  dose  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lhnyms,  as 
probably  the  Arycandus  of  Pliny.  In  the  map  of 
FpHows,  only  the  name  Arycandus  ap|>ears,  and  no 
Limyrus;  but  the  Limyrus  is  clearly  laid  down  in 
the  map  in  Spratt's  L$eia  as  a  small  stream  flowing 
from  Limyra,  and  jouiing  near  its  month  the  hirger 
river  Orta  Tchy,  the  Arycandus.  Compare  the  ac- 
count of  Arycanda  in  Fellows  and  in  Spratt's  Lgcia 
(vol.  i.  p.  153).  [G.  L.] 

ABYMPHAEL     [Aboippabi.] 

ABXATA  {'Apiara)),  a  town  of  Armenia,  si- 
tuated on  the  binders  of  Atn^tene.  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  529 ;  Eckhd,  vol.  iii.  p.  202.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ABZEN  CA/>tC«,  Cedren.  Bill.  Comp.  vol.  ii.  p. 
722),  a  town  rf  Armenia  to  the  E.  of  Theodosiopolis 
(f  rsruni).  According  to  native  writers  it  contained 
ROO  churches,  A.  D.  1049.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Seljuk  Turks,  and  the  inhabitants  retired  to  Thco- 
dosiopolis.  No  remains  of  this  dty  are  to  be  foimd 
now.  (St.  Martin,  Mhn.  tur  tArmenie,  vol.  i, 
p.  68.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ABZANE'NE  (_'Ap(amrl,,  also  'Ap^iini,  Procop. 
de  Aedif.  iii.  2),  a  province  in  the  S.  of  Armenia, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  extending  to 
the  E.  as  fiu-  as  the  valley  of  Bitlis,  and  boimded  on 
the  S.  and  W.  by  Mesopotamia.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  lake  Arsene,  or  the  town  Anen,  situated  on 
this  lake.  Its  name  fi^uently  occtu^  in  the  writers 
of  the  Lower  Empire.  (Eutrop.  vi.  7 ;  Amm.  Marc. 
XXV.  7,  9  i  Procop.  B.  Pens.  i.  8.)  Ptolemy  calls 
the  district  Tbospitis  {'Swrrnu,  v.  13.  §  18),  a 
name  wliich  he  also  gives  to  the  lake  Arsene  (v.  13. 
§  7).  The  district  Airhene  in  Pliny  (vi.  31)  is 
probably  the  same  as  Arzanene. 

This  province  was  the  subject  and  the  theatre  of 
continual  wars  between  the  emperors  of  Constan- 
tinople and  the  kings  of  Persia.  It  is  now  compre- 
hended in  the  PashaUk  of  Dyir  Bekr.      [E.  B.  J.] 

ASA  PAULINI,  a  pUice  on  the  rood  from  Lug- 
dunum  (£yon)  to  Angnstodunum  {AtUtm).  It  is 
placed  ui  the  Antonine  Itin.  x  Gallic  leagues,  or 
XV  M.P.  from  Lngdunum,  and  this  distance  corre- 
sponds to  the  site  of  Atue.  A>a,  in  the  Itin.,  per- 
haps ought  to  be  Ansa.  [G.  L.J 

ASAEl  CAffoioi),  a  people  of  Sarmatia  Asiatics, 
near  the  Suardeni  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Ta- 
nals.  (PtoL  V,  9.  §  16).  They  are  also  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  according  to  the  common  text,  as  having 
been,  before  his  time,  among  the  most  celebrated 
peoples  of  Scythia;  but  Sillig  gives  a diKrent  read- 
ing, namely  Chroasai.  (Plin.  \i.  17.  8.  19.)  [P.S.] 

ASAMA  ('Airii^),  a  river  of  Mauretania  Tingi- 
tana,  fiUling  into  the  Athintic,  in  32°  N.  lat.  (Ptol. 
iv.  1.  §  3),  30'  S.  of  Port  Rhusibis,  and  20*  N.  of 
the  river  Dionr.  All  along  this  coast,  the  positions 
may  be  safely  determined  by  Ptolemy's  latiludet 
(his  hmgilttdet  are  greatlyout);  consequently Asama 
is  Wadi-  Tentifi,  the  river  which,  in  its  upper  course, 
flows  past  Morocco:  Portus  Bhusibis  is  Saffee, 
and  the  river  Diour  is  Wad-ol-Gored,  which  liilU 
into  the  ocean  by  ifogador.  (Comp.  Bennell,  Geog, 
of  Herod.  voL  ii.  p.  16.)  Pliny,  who  calls  it  Asana, 
places  it,  on  the  authority  of  native  report,  1 50  JLP. 
fi-om  Sals  {Sallu  :  it  is  nearly  200  in  a  direct  line), 
and  adds  the  description,  ^^mariito  hatutu  sed  porta 
tpectabik"  (v.  1,  s.  1).  It  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  the  same  as  the  river  Anatis,  which  Pliny  men- 
tions a  little  before,  on  the  authority  of  Polybius,  a.s 
205  M.  P.  JTom  Lixns ;  but  the  distances  do  not 
agree.  Some  also  identify  it  with  the  Anidus  {'Afi- 
los)  or,  according  to  the  emendation  of  Salmasius, 
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Adonta  of  Se7lix  (p.  52,  or  p.  123,  ed.  Gronor.); 
but  that  river  is  much  further  N.,  between  Lixus 
and  the  Straits.  [P.  S.] 

ASBYSTAE  (•A<rSi!<rT<u,  Herod,  iv.  170,  171  j 
Lycophr.  Altx.  895;  'ArtSroi,  Ptol.  it.  4.  |  10), 
a  Libyan  tribe,  in  the  inland  parts  of  Cyrenaica,  S. 
of  Cyrene,  and  W.  of  the  Gih'gainmae ;  distinguished 
above  the  other  Libyan  tribes  for  their  EkiQ  in  the 
use  of  fonr-hoised  diariots.  (Herod.  /.  c.)  Diony- 
sius  Periegetes  (211)  names  them  next  to  the  Na- 
sainones,  inland  (^luaiiwufoi).  Pliny  also  places 
them  next  to  the  Nasamones,  but  apparently  to  the 
W.  of  them  (v.  5).  Ptolemy's  position  for  tiiem,  E. 
of  the  mountains  overhanging  the  Gardens  of  the 
Hesperides,  agrees  well  enough  with  that  of  Hero- 
dotus. Stephanos  Byzantinns  mentions  a  city  of 
Libya,  named  Ashysta  (^katioTa,  Eik.  'AaSimis), 
and  quotes  the  following  line  from  Callimachus: — 

oTi)  T«  Tpttmros  i^'  mMuriy  'ArSimao:  — 

where  the  mention  of  the  Triton  is  not  at  all  incon- 
sistent with  the  position  of  the  Asliystae,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  other  writers  ;  for  the  Triton  is  fre- 
quently placed  near  the  Gardens  of  the  Hespeiides, 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Cyrenaica.  [TBrrON.]  [P.  S.] 
A'SCALON  ('AffniXwc,  'AfKoXiinoy,  Ascalo, 
Plin.  T.  14. :  Eth.  'AiTtcaKwiTtis,  'AtncoA^fior, 
fem.  'A<rKa\m'lt,  Steph.  B.,  Suidas,  Hierocles,  As- 
calona,  Ascaloinns :  'Atkulin),  one  of  the  five  cities 
of  the  Philistmes  {Joth.  xiii.  3;  1  Sam.  vi.  17), 
situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  be- 
tween Gaza  and  Jomnia  (.Toseph.  B.  J^  ir.  1 1.  §  5), 
520  stadia  (Joseph.  S.  J.  iii.  2.  §  1),  or  S3  M.  P., 
according  to  the  Peutinger  Tables,  from  Jerusalem ; 
and  16  M.  P.  from  Gaia.  (Anton.  Itin..  PtoL  v.  16.) 
It  was  taken  by  the  tribe  of  Jndah  (Judga,  i.  18), 
but  did  not  remain  long  in  their  possession  (Judget, 
iii.  3);  and  during  the  wars  Xrhich  the  Hebrews 
waged  under  Saol  and  David  with  the  Pliilistines 
Asntlon  appears  to  have  continued  in  the  hands  of 
the  native  inhabitants.  (2  Sam.  i.  20.)  The  prophets 
devoted  it  to  destruction  (^Amot,  i.  8;  Zeph.  ii.  4,  7 ; 
ZecK  ix.  5;  Jtr.  xxv.  20,  xlvii.  5,  7).  After  the 
time  of  Alexander  it  shared  the  fote  of  Phoenida 
and  Judaea,  and  was  sometimes  subjected  to  Aegypt 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  425),  at  other  tunes  to  the 
Syrian  kings  (1  Mac.  x.  86;  xi.  60;  xii.  33.) 
Herod  the  Great,  though  it  was  not  in  bis  dominions, 
adorned  the  city  with  fountains,  batlis,  and  colon- 
nades. (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  12.  §  11.)  After  his 
death,  Ascalon,  which  had  many  Jewish  inhabitants 
{B.  J.  ii.  18.  §  5),  was  given  to  his  sister  Salome 
as  a  residence.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  11.  §  S.)  It 
suffered  much  in  the  Jewish  wars  with  the  Romans. 
(Joseph,  fl.  J.  iL  18.  §  1,  iii.  22.  §  1.)  And  its 
inhabitants  slew  2300  of  the  Jews  who  dwelt  there. 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  18.  §  5.)  In  very  early  times  it 
was  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Derceto  (Died.  ii.  4), 
or  Syrian  Aphrodite,  whose  temple  was  plundered 
by  the  Scythians  (Herod,  i.  105).  This  goddess, 
representing  the  passive  principle  of  nature,  was 
woishipped  under  the  form  of  a  fish  with  a  woman's 
head.  (Comp  Or.  Fatt.  ii.  406.)  Josephus  {B.  J. 
iii.  2.  §  1),  speaks  of  Ascalon  as  a  strongly  fortified 
place.  (Oomp.  Pomp.  MeU,  i.  11.  §  5.)  Strabo 
xvi.  p.  759)  describes  it  as  a  small  town,  and  re- 
marks ^that  it  was  famous  for  the  shallot  (.lUium 
.i4sea{on>cuin;  Ynnch,  Kchciotte;  Italian,  Sorfoyna, 
a  corruption  of  Ascalonia).  (Comp.  Plin.  xix.  6 ; 
Athen.  iL  p.  68;  Dioscor.  i.  24;  Columdl.  xii.  10; 
Theophr.  PUmL  vii,  4.)     In  the  4th  century  Av 
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calon  was  the  sea  of  a  bishop,  and  renuuned  so  till 
the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  when  it  f?'l  into  the 
hands  of  the  Saracens.  Abtil-fodii  (Toi.  Sjir.  p.78) 
speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  famous  stionghokls  rf 
Islam  (Scholtens,  Index  Gtog.  t.  v.  Edrisi,  par 
Jaubert,  vol.  i.  p.  340);  and  the  Orientals  speak 
of  it  as  the  Bride  of  Syria.  The  coast  is  sandy, 
and  dilBcnlt  of  access,  and  therefore  it  enjoyed  but 
little  advantage  from  its  port  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades.  Its  for- 
tifications were  at  length  utterly  destroyed  by  Saltan 
Bibors  (a.  d.  1270),  and  its  port  filled  up  with 
stones  thrown  into  the  sea,  for  foar  of  fiutber 
attempts  on  the  port  of  the  CrusaderB.  (Wilken,  dw 
KretBZ,  ToL  vii.  p.  58.) 

D'Arvieux,  who  visited  it  (a.  d.  1658),  and  Vol 
Tnnio,  who  was  there  eight  years  aftenraids,  de- 
scribe the  ruins  as  being  very  extensive.  (Boeen- 
miiller,  Handbuck  dor  Bibl.  AUertiem.  vol.  ii.  pt.2, 
p.  383.)  Modem  travellers  represent  the  sitoation 
as  strong;  the  thick  walls,  flanked  with  towen, 
were  built  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  of  rock,  that  en- 
circles the  town,  and  terminates  at  each  end  in  the  sea. 
The  ground  within  sinks  in  the  manner  of  an  am- 
phitheatre. 'AikuUtn  presents  now  a  most  mosmfhl 
scene  of  utter  desolation.  (Bobinson,  Pakttme,  vol. 
ii.  p.  369.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ASCA'NIA  LACUS  at  ASCA-NIUS  C^CKoria: 
/milk),  a  large  lake  in  Bithynia,  at  the  east  extre- 
mity of  which  was  the  city  rf  Nicaea.  (Stiab.  p.S6S, 
&c.)  ApoUodorus,  quoted  by  Strabo  (p.  681), 
says  that  there  was  a  place  called  Ascania  on  the 
lake.  The  lake  "  is  about  10  miles  long  and  4  wide, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  steep  woody  slopes, 
behind  which  rise  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Olym- 
pus range."  (Leake,  Atia  Minor,  p.  7.)  Cramer 
refers  to  Aristotle  {ifirab.  Atuc.  c.  54)  and  Pliny 
(xxxi.  10),  to  show  that  the  waters  at  this  hkeare 
impregnated  with  nitre;  but  Aristotle  and  Pliny 
mean  another  Ascania.  This  lake  is  li^;  a 
river  flows  into  it,  and  runs  out  into  the  bay  of  Cios. 
This  river  is  the  Ascanins  of  PUny  (v.  32)  and 
Strabo. 

The  Ascanins  of  Homer  (/Z,  ii.  862)  is  supposed 
to  be  about  this  lake  of  Strabo  (p.  566),  who  attempts 
to  explain  this  passage  of  the  Hiad.  The  oounny 
around  the  lake  was  called  Ascania.   (Steph.  t.  v. 

'AVKOVtO.) 

The  salt  lake  Ascania,  to  which  Aristotle  and 
Pliny  refer,  is  a  hike  of  Pisidia,  the  lake  otBMur 
or  Burdur.  The  salt  lake  Ascania  of  Arrian 
{Anab.  1. 29)  is  a  different  lake  [Amata].  [G.  L] 

ASCATANCAE  ('AffitoTctyicoi),  a  people  of 
Scythia  intra  Imatmi,  adjacent  to  the  mountain 
called  AscATANCAS :  extending  E.  of  the  Tapuri, 
as  &r  as  H.  Imalis :  somewhere  about  the  SE.  port 
of  Indfpmdent  Tartary.  (Ptul.  vi.l4. §  3.)  [P. S.] 

ASCATANCAS  (AffKOToyirat),  a  mountain 
range  of  Asia,  formmg  a  part  of  die  E.  boundaiy 
which  divided  the  land  of  the  Socae  from  Scythia. 
Extending,  apparently,  NW.  and  SE.,  it  joined,  at 
its  SE.  extremity,  the  branch  of  M.  Imalis  which 
ran  N.  and  S.,  according  to  Ptolemy  [luAim],  at  a 
point  which  he  defines  as  the  halting-place  (VW' 
•Hipior)  of  the  caravans  on  their  way  to  Sera,  and 
which  he  pbcea  in  140°  Ion.  and  43°  Ut.  (vi.  18. 
§  1).  Now,  following  Ptolemy's  latitude,  wUdi  is 
seldom  far  wrong,  and  the  direction  of  the  roads, 
which  are  pretty  well  defined  by  nature  where  great 
motmtalns  have  to  be  croesed,  we  can  hardly  be  far 
wrong  in  placing  Ptolemy's  oaravoiuenn  at  the  spot 
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nmfad  hj  the  nck-bewn  monament  tailed  TaUt- 
i-Sonlamam  (L «.  Solomon't  Throne),  mar  Och,  in 
s  btnml  nOeir  of  the  upper  Jaxartes  (5tAoan), 
— which  is  still  an  important  oommercial  station, 
iioin  its  position  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  pan  of  Teret 
over  tlie  great  Monuour  range,  Ptokmy's  N.  branch 
of  the  IiuSs.  The  Aacataneas  might  then  answer 
to  the  AlaUm  Jf.  or  the  KhomMAai  M.;  and  the 
more  nottbeiiy  Anaiei  M.  of  Ptolemy  might  be  the 
KiaUm  or  ndtiiigiM;  both  NW.  branches  of  the 
JfoMKW  range:  bat  it  is,  of  conrae,  impossible  to 
make  the  identificatim  with  an;  certainty.  Am- 
Bnanu  MarccUinna  (xxiu-  6)  appears  to  r«fer  to  the 
same  nwnntains  by  the  name  of  Ascanimia.  (Bitter, 
iVtOiMdii,  ToL  i.  p.  513;  Haeren, /(ieeit,  L  2,  p.  487 ; 
Forbiger,  toL  iL  p.  469.)  [P.  &] 

ASCIBCBGIUM,  or  ASCIBUKGIA  ("*"'- 
CaVyior),  a  bnm  near  the  left  bank  of  the  lower 
Bbine,  the  foandalioa  of  which  was  sttribnted  to 
Cljises,  aoeording  to  an  absurd  story  reported  by 
Tadtns  (CremKOi.  3).  It  was  a  Soman  station  in 
4J).  7a  (Tac  Hilt.  iv.  33.)  In  the  Peutinger 
Table  it  ia  placed  between  Novesinm  or  Ntaut,  op- 
posite to  I>38aeld(Hf  en  the  Bhine,  and  Vetera,  pro- 
UUy  Xoateis.  Aseibargtam  then  will  correapood  to 
Aimrg,  wUch  is  on  tlie  high  road  between  Naua 
and  Xoatsn.  The  AntoiL  Itin.  places  Geldnbe  and 
Calo  between  Noreaium  and  Vetera,  and  omits  Aid- 
borgiam.  [G.  L.] 

ASCORDU&    [AoAKA.] 

ASCKA  CA»«f«:  Etk.  ^Aaicpauis),  a  town  of 
Boeutia  en  Moont  HeUcon,  and  in  the  territoty  of 
Thespiae,  firem  which  it  was  40  stadia  distant. 
(Stnh.  ix.  p.  409.)  It  is  celebrated  as  the  residence 
of  Hcskid,  whose  fiuber  settled  here  after  leaving 
Cyme  in  Aeolia.  Hesiod  cotnpluns  of  it  as  a  dis- 
agiecaUe  icaideoce  both  in  snmmer  and  winter.  (Hes. 
Op.  638,  seq.) ;  and  Endoxos  fbond  still  more  bolt 
«ith  it.  (Strab.  iz.  p.  413.)  Bat  other  writers 
sptak  of  it  as  abotmding  in  com  (roAvAi^uir,  Pans. 
ii.  38.  §  4),  MsA  in  wine.  (Zenod.  ap.  Strab.  p. 
413.)  According  to  the  poet  Hegesinns,  who  is 
quoted  by  Paasanias,  Aacrawas  founded  by  Ephialtes 
ud  Otos,  the  acos  of  Aloens.  In  the  time  of  Paa- 
iamis  a  single  tower  was  all  that  remained  of  the 
town.  (Pans.  ix.  29.  §§  1,  3.)  The  remains  of 
Ascra  are  foond  "  on  the  summit  of  a  high  conical 
UU,  or  rather  rock,  which  is  connected  to  the  KW. 
with  Uoont  Zagari,  and  more  to  the  westward 
with  the  proper  HeKcon.  The  distance  of  tbcee 
rains  ftmn  Lefka  corresponds  exactly  to  the  40 
•tades  which  Strabo  places  between  Thespiae  and 
Aicia :  and  it  is  further  remarkable,  that  a  single 
tower  is  the  only  portion  of  the  rains  conspicuoosly 
preserred,  just  as  Pansanias  describes  Ascra  in  his 
time,  thoogh  there  are  also  stane  vestiges  of  the  walls 
sanoonding  the  snmmit  of  the  hill,  and  inclosing 
a  space  of  no  great  extent  The  place  is  now  called 
Pjrgild  from  the  tower,  which  is  formed  of  equal 
and  ngnkr  layers  of  masonry,  and  is  uncommonly 
large."  (Leake,  Northern  Grteee,  ToL  iL  p.  491.) 
The  Soman  poets  frequently  nse  the  adjective  As- 
oaens  in  the  sense  of  Hesiodic  Hence  we  find"  As- 
craenm  carmen*  (yiig.  Georg.  ii.  176),  and  similar 
phrases. 

ASCBITITTH  CAffcpoAiw),  a  town  of  Dalmatia 
m  niyricnm  of  nnoertain  site.  (PtoL  iL  17.  §  5 ; 
PEn.in.23.) 

A'SCUA,  a  city  of  the  Carpetani,  in  Hispania 
Tamcoiessix.  (Lit.  xziiL  37 :  Grooorius  proposes 
to  read  Aitna;  EpitL  m.  in  Drakenborch's  Imy, 
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vol.  vii.  p.  129.)  The  coins  with  the  epgraph  Ascr. 
are  supposed  to  belong  to  this  phux.  (S^tini,  p.  27  { 
Ukert,  i.  2.  p.  370.)  [P. S] 

ASCULUM  1.  CAffuXoi-,  Pint. Dionys.:  Eth. 
'AvkAxuk,  Appian.,  Ascolanus:  Atcoli),  a  city  of 
Apnlia,  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  protince,  about 
10  mike  S.  of  Herdonia,  and  27  SW.  of  Canu- 
sinm.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  great  battle  between 
Pyrrhns  and  the  Bomans,  which  was  fought  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  b.  c.  269.  (^or.  i.  18. 
§9;  Pint.  Pfn*.  21;  Zonar.  viii.  5;  Dfonys.  xx. 
Fr.  nov.  ed.  Didot.)  No  mention  of  it  is  fbnnd  in 
history  previous  to  this  occasion,  hot  it  must  have 
been  a  place  of  consequence,  as  we  learn  from  its 
hanng  struck  coins  as  an  independent  city.  From 
these  it  appears  that  the  proper  form  of  the  name 
was  AuBCCLUu  or  Acsclum  (written  in  Oscan 
Auhusclum),  whence  we  find  Osci'Ldu  and 
"  Osculana  pngna "  cited  by  Festus  from  Titinius. 
(FriedlKnder,  Osldtche  Uumen,  p.  55;  Festus,  p. 
197,  V,  Otmtana  fmgna.')  It  is  again  mentioned 
dnring  the  Social  War  in  conjunction  with  Larinnm 
and  Venusia  (Appian.  B.  C.  i.  52),  and  we  learn 
from  the  L&er  Cobmiarum  (p.  260)  that  its  terri- 
tory was  portioned  out  to  colonists,  first  by  C.  Grac- 
chus, and  again  by  Jnlins  Caesar.  An  inscription 
preserved  by  Lupoli  (/<er  Vemuin.  p.  174)  proves 
that  it  enjoyed  the  rank  of  a  colony  under  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  other  inscriptions  attest  its  continued  ex- 
istence as  a  considerable  provincial  town  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Valentinian.  It  is  therefore  not  a  little 
singular  that  no  mention  of  it  is  found  either  in 
Stnbo,  Pliny,  or  Ptolemy.  We  might,  indeed,  sus- 
pect that  the  Acseculahi  of  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16) 
were  the  people  of  Asculum,  but  that  he  seems  (so 
far  as  his  very  confused  list  enables  us  to  judge)  to 
place  them  amcmg  the  HirpinL  The  modem  city  of 
Atcoli  refains  nearly  the  ancient  site,  on  the  summit 
of  a  gentle  hill,  forming  one  of  the  last  declivities  of 
the  Apennines  towards  the  plain  of  Apulia.  Con- 
siderable remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  still  \-isible 
among  the  vineyards  without  the  modem  walls;  and 
many  inscriptions,  fragments  of  statues,  columns,  &c. 
have  been  foond  there.  The  battle  with  Pyrrhns 
was  fbaght  in  the  plain  beneath,  bat  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  hills,  to  which  part  of  the 
Boman  forces  withdrew  for  protection  against  the 
cavalry  and  elephants  of  the  king.  (See  the  newly- 
discovered  fragment  of  Dionysins,  published  by  C. 
Htiller  at  the  end  of  Didot's  edition  of  Josepbus, 
Paris,  1847.)  The  name  of  Asculum  is  not  found 
in  the  Itineraries,  bnt  we  learn  from  an  ancient 
milestone  discovered  on  the  spot  that  it  was  situ- 
ated on  a  branch  of  the  Appian  Way,  which  led 
direct  fiom  Beneventum  to  Canusium.  (RoniancIH, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  248 — 251;  Lupuli,  Iter  Fenunn.  pp. 
157—175;  Piatilli,  Via  Appia,  p.  509.) 

2.  ('Ao-«ro»Ao»,  Ptol.;  'AiritAoi',  Strab.),  a  dty  of 
Picenum,  situated  on  the  river  Traentus  or  Tronlo, 
about  20  miles  from  its  month,  and  still  called  As- 
eoli.  It  was  frequently  termed  Asculum  Picenum, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  city  of  the  same  name  in 
Apulia.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  15.)  Strabo  speaks  of  it 
as  a  phice  of  gnat  strength,  from  its  inaci^essible 
position,  and  the  rugged  and  difficult  character  of 
the  Burrotmding  country  (v.  p.  241);  and  we  leam 
from  Floras  that  it  was,  prior  to  the  Koman  con- 
quest, the  capital  city  of  the  Piceni.  Hence  its 
capture  by  the  consul  P.  Sempronios  Sophus  in  B.  c. 
268  appears  to  have  led  to  the  submission  of  the 
whole  nation.    (Flor.  i.  19.)    It  bore  an  unportant 
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part  in  ihe  Social  War,  the  massacre  of  the  pro- 
consul Q.  Servilios,  his  legate  Fonteius,  and  all  the 
Roman  dtizens  in  the  town  bj  the  people  of  As- 
culom,  having  pmn  the  first  signal  for  the  actual 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  Pompeins  Strabo  was  in 
consequence  sent  with  an  army  to  reduce  the  re- 
fractmrj  dtj,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Picentians; 
and  even  when  the  tide  of  fortune  was  beginning  to 
turn  in  &vonr  of  the  Romans,  in  the  second  year  of 
the  war,  Pompeins  was  nnable  to  reduce  it  till  after 
a  long  and  obstinate  siege.  The  Italian  general 
Judacilius,  himself  a  native  uf  Ascnliun,  who  had 
conducted  the  defepce,  put  an  end  to  bis  own  life; 
and  Pompeins,  wishing  to  make  an  example  of  the 
city,  put  to  death  all  the  magistrates  and  principal 
citizens,  and  drove  the  other  inhabitants  into  exile. 
(Appian.  B.  C.  i.  38,  47,  48;  Oros.  v.  18;  VeU. 
Pat.  ii.  21 ;  Flor.  iii.  19;  Liv.  Epit.  Izxii.,  IxzrL) 
If  we  may  trust  the  expressions  of  Floras,  the  city 
itself  was  destroyed ;  but  this  is  probably  an  exagge- 
ration, and  it  would  appear  to  have  quickly  recovered 
from  the  blow  thus  infficted  on  it,  as  we  find  it  soon 
after  mentioned  by  Cicero  (pro  SuU.  8)  as  a  muni- 
cipal town,  and  it  was  one  of  the  places  which 
Caesar  hastened  to  seize,  after  he  had  passed  the 
Rubicon.  Lentulus  Spinther,  who  had  previously 
occupied  it  with  10  cohorts,  fled  on  his  approach. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  i.  15.) 

Pliny  terms  Asculnm  a  colony,  the  most  illus- 
trious in  Ficenum  (iii.  13.  18);  and  its  colonial 
dignity  is  farther  attested  by  inscriptions ;  but  the 
period  at  which  it  attained  this  rank  is  uncertain. 
It  was  probably  one  of  the  colonies  of  Augustas. 
(_Lib.  Cotm.  p.  227;  Gruter,  Iiucr.  p.  465.  5,  10; 
Orelli.  Inter.  3760;  Zumpt  de  Colon,  p.  349.)  We 
learn  from  numerotu  inscriptions,  that  it  continued 
to  be  a  place  of  importance  until  a  late  period  of 
the  Roman  empire ;  during  the  Gothic  vArs  it  was 
besieged  and  tikken  by  Totila;  but  is  again  men- 
tioned by  P.  Diaconus,  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Picenum.  (Procop.  iii,^  1 1 ;  P.  l>iac  ii.  19.)  The 
modern  city  of  AtcoK,  which  retains  the  ancient 
site,  is  still  an  important  pbKe,  and  the  capital  of 
a  province,  with  a  population  of  about  8000  in- 
habitants. 

The  Itineraries  place  Ascnlnm  on  the  Via  Sahuia, 
which  from  thence  descended  the  valley  of  the 
Tmentas  to  Castrum  Tmentinum  at  its  mouth, 
and  thence  proceeded  along  the  coast  to  Ancono. 
(Itin.Ant.  pp.307,  317.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ASCURIS  (Ezerv),  a  lake  in  Thcssaly  in  the 
range  of  Mt.  Olympns.  The  castle  Lapatbi;b, 
which  Livy  describes  as  above  the  lake  Ascuris, 
probably  corresponds  to  the  ancient  castle  near  Ji6p- 
tani.  (Liv.  xliv.  2 ;  Leake,  Norihtm  Greece,  vd. 
iu.  pp.  349,  418.) 

A'SEA  (ii  'Air 4a:  'Aninis),  a  town  of  Arcadia 
in  the  district  Moenalio,  situated  near  the  frontier  of 
Laconia,  on  the  road  from  Megalopolis  to  Pallantium 
and  Tegea.  Asea  took  part  in  the  foundation  of 
Megalopolis,  to  which  city  most  of  its  inhabitants  re- 
moved (Pans.  viii.  27.  §  3,  where  for  'lairaSa  we 
ought  to  read  'Aaaia  or  'Airifa) ;  but  Asea  continued 
to  exist  as  an  independent  state,  since  the  Aseatae  are 
mentioned,  along  with  the  Megalopolitae,  Tegeatae, 
and  Pallantieis,  as  joining  Epaminondas  before  the 
battle  of  Hantineia,  B.  c.  362.  (Xen.  Bell.  vi.  5. 
§  S.)  At  a  later  time,  however,  Asea  belonged  to 
Slepdopolis,  as  we  see  from  the  descriptions  of 
Strabo  and  Fansonias.  The  city  was  in  ruins  in  the 
time  of   Patisanias,  who  mentions  its  acropolis.    In 
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its  tairiitiry,  and  at  the  distance  of  5  stadia  from  th* 
city,  on  Ihe  road  to  Pallantium,  were  the  sources  of 
the  Alpheius,  and  near  them  those  of  the  Kurotas, 
The  two  rivers  united  their  streams,  and,  after  flow- 
ing in  one  channel  for  20  stadia,  disappeared  beneath 
the  earth;  the  Alpheias  rising  again  at  Pcgoe,  and 
the  Eturotas  at  Belemina  in  Laconia.  North  of  Asea, 
on  the  road  to  Pallantium,  and  on  the  summit  of 
Mt.  Boreium  (J^rdvari),  was  a  temple  of  Athena 
Soteira  and  Poseidon,  said  to  have  Uwn  founded  by 
Odysseus  on  his  retam  from  Troy,  and  of  which  the 
ruins  were  discovered  by  Leake  and  Ross,  llie  re- 
mains of  Asea  are  to  be  seen  on  the  height  which 
rises  above  the  copious  spring  of  water  called  Frm- 
gitryri,  "Frank-spring,"  the  sources  of  the  Alphuns. 
(Strab.  pp.  275,  343 ;  Pans.  riii.  3.  §  4,  viii.  44.  §  3, 
viii.  54.  4  2;  Steph.  B.  s.  c;  Leake,  Mona.  vol.  i. 
p.  84,  vol.  iii.  p.  34,  Peloponutiaca,  p.  247 ;  Boss, 
Reieen  im  Pdopomte;  voL  i.  p.  63.) 

ASHER    [Palaesiwa.] 

ASHDOD.    [AzoTus.] 

ASHTAROTH  and  ASHTABOTH  CABNAIM 
('AoTOfjcSff,  'AirrapiiB  Ktd  Kapriftv,  LXX.,  El-Mt- 
zMb'),  a  town  of  Baahan  (^Deut.  i.  4  -,  /oi&.  ix.  10), 
included  in  the  territory  of  the  half-tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh  (Joth.  xiiL  31),  which  was  afterwards  as- 
signed to  the  Levites  (1  Chron.  vi.  71).  Eusebins 
(OnODKUt.  m  'Karafit  and  'fiVofiff)  places  it  6 
H.  P.  from  Adraa  and  25  M.  P.  from  Bostia.  This 
town  existed  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (  Gen.  xiv.  5). 
The  epithet  of  "  Eamaim  "  or  "  homed  "  is  refenwl 
to  the  worship  of  the  mocm  onder  the  name  of  Asb- 
taroth  or  Astarte.  This  goddess,  the  Derceto  of  the 
Greeks,  had  a  temple  (^Arafryarttoy)  at  CamioB 
(2  Mace.  xii.  26 ;  comp.  I  Mace  v.  43),  which  is 
identified  with  Ashtaroth,  and  is  described  as  a 
strongly  fortified  town,  but  taken  by  Judas  Macca- 
baeus,  who  slew  25,000  of  the  inhabitants  (2  Mace 
xii.  26;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  8.  §  4.)  El-Mezirib, 
which  Colonel  Leake  {Preface  to  Burkhardt's 
TrnreZs,  p.  xii.)  identifies  with  Ashtaroth,  is  the 
first  resting-pUce  fur  the  caravans  on  the  great 
Ha4j  Road  from  Damascus  to  Mekkah.  Burkhaidt 
(TVar.  p.  241)  mentions,  that  close  to  the  castle 
where  the  pilgruns  collect,  built  by  the  Sultan 
Selym,  is  a  lake  or  pond,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  cir- 
ciunference.  In  the  midst  of  this  lake  is  an  ishmd, 
— and  at  an  elevated  spot  at  the  extremity  of  a  pro- 
montory, advancing  into  the  lake,  stands  a  sort  of 
chapel,  aromid  which  are  many  ruins  of  ancient 
buildings.  There  are  no  other  ruins.  (Buckingham, 
Arab.  Tribee,  p.  162 ;  Chesney,  Exped.  Et^raU 
vol.  i.  p.  511 ;  Capt.  Newbold,  Loud.  Geog.  Joum. 
ToL  xvi  p.  333.)  [E.B.J.] 

A'SIA  (4  'Afffo,  sc.  yri ;  Poet.  'Ao-fi,  -I'Sot,  Affich. 
Pert.  763,  'Airli  air),  Dion.  Perieg.  20,  'AiriSoi  ipitt- 
(W«;  Asm,  Ov,  Met.  v.  648,  ix.  448:  Eth.  and 
Aclj.  'Aaiiyis,  'AffuJnjt,  Ion.  'Aaiirnis,  'Aauisf 
frequent  in  Homer  as  a  proper  nantei  'Aauuos, 
Steph.;  'AirjoTut^j,  Strab.;  'Affiaroytrh,  Aeech. 
Per*.  12;  'Aatarffvi]!.  DioCbrycost,  Lob.  PAryn. 
646:  Fem.  'Affiav^,  'Airutris,  and  AarlfTU,  with 
Xfl<4>',  "n,  7010,  ap.  Trag. ;  'Aols,  'Aaids,  -iSos,  op. 
Trag.,  with  (tKovij,  and  especially  with  KiUpa,  for 
the  three-stringed  lyre  of  the  Lydians,  called  simply 
4  'Aaiis  by  Aristoph.  Them.  120,  comp.  Schol., 
Said.,  Hesch.,  Etgm.  Mag.,  t.v.:  AsiSnus;  Asios, 
Poets  and  Varr.  ap.  Non.  466.  3;  Asiaticns,  adj. 
Asiagencs,  not  only  in  poets,^  but  in  old  Latin, 
for  Asiaticus,  applied  to  Scipio,  Liv.  zxxvil  58, 
Inscr.,  and  to    SulU,    Sidoo.    Carvu  viL  80,  see 
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Fondfiii,  $.  t.;  GronoT.  M$.  W.  391,  p.  531, 
Fratech;  lastly,  the  form  Axmcus,  Or.  Uel.  xii.  588, 
rests  only  on  a  false  reading.  •  On  the  qnantity  of 
the  -4,  see  Jahn,  ad  Or.  Met.  r.  648). 

Tbis  moKt  important  geographical  name  has  the 
fiiUowing  sij^iifications.  I.  The  continent  of  Ana. 
—  2.  Asia  Mciob  (see  beloir). — 3.  The  Ungdnm 
of  Troy  (Poet  «.  g.  Or.  Met.  xiu.  484).  —  4.  The 
)aiif>dom  of  Peroamus.  —  5.  The  Soman  province 
of  Asia  (see  the  Article).  —  6.  A  city  of  Lydia  (see 
beloir,  No.  1.).  —  7.  An  island  of  Aethiopia,  accord- 
ii^  to  Steph.  B.,  who  j^tcs  'Avidnis  for  a  citizen, 
tuid  BiJk.  'Kruit.  This  article  is  oo  the  oaDtinent 
of  Asia. 

I.  Origm  and  Applieatimu  of  the  Name.  —  The 
(xigin  of  the  names,  both  of  Emvpe  and  Asia,  is  lost 
in  antiquity,  but  perhaps  not  irrecoverably.  The 
Gnek  writers  give  two  derivations.  First,  on  their 
system  of  referring  the  names  of  tribes  and  coon- 
tries  to  a  penon  as  eponymos,  they  tell  us  of  a 
symph  Asia  as  one  of  the  Oceanids,  daughters  of 
Oceanns  and  Tethys  (Hes.  Theog.  659),  the  wife  of 
Ispetos,  and  mother  of  Prometheus  (ApoUod.  i.  2. 
§2:  Kustath.arfZ)ioii./Vr.270,620;  Etym.Mag. 
«c.;  Scfaol.  Lycophr.  1412),  or,  according  to  others, 
the  wife  of  Profiietheas.  (Herod,  ir.  25 ;  Schol.  Apol- 
ko.  L  444;  Steph.  B.S.V.)  In  this  mythical  gene- 
tia^,  it  should  be  noticed  that  Asia  is  connected 
vith  the  Titanic  deities,  and  Europe  with  the  race 
of  Zeus.     (Hitter,  Foriafle,  p.  456.) 

The  other  class  of  derivations  connects  Asia,  in 
the  first  instance,  with  Lydia,  which  some  of  the 
gnmmaiians  distinctly  state  to  have  been  at  first 
railed  Asia;  an  opinion  which  Strabo  ascribes  to  the 
srhool  of  Demetrios  of  Scepsis.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  627 ; 
Sdiol.  Aristoph.  Thetm.  120;  Schol.  Apoll.  Shod, 
ii.  779.)  We  are  told  of  a  city  called  Asia,  near 
U.  Tmolus,  where  the  Lydian  lyre  was  invented 
(ElfBt.  Mag  ».  r. ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  and  to  which 
Eckhel  (vol.  iiL  p.  93)  refers  the  Lydian  coins  bear- 
ing the  inscription  ASIEON. 

Herodotus  says  that  the  Lydians  themselves  de- 
rived the  name  of  Asia  from  one  of  their  ancient 
kings,  Asias,  the  son  of  Cotys,  the  son  of  Manes, 
wbon  name  oootinned  to  be  bonie  by  the  ^\ii 
'AffuU  in  the  city  of  Sardis  (Herod,  iv.  45;  £n- 
•tath.  ad  Dim.  Perieg.  270,  620),  and  whose  chapel 
near  the  Cayster  was  still  shown  in  Strain's  time. 
(Scnh.  xiv.  p.  650.)  A  similar  account  is  given  by 
J>kH]y5iQs  of  Halicamassus,  in  his  discussion  respect- 
ing the  Etnucans,  the  supposed  emigrants  imta 
Lydia  (i.  p.  31,  ed.  Sylbnrg).  Another  instance  of 
the  eoimectiaii  of  the  name  with  Lydia  is  furnished 
by  the  pwsage  of  Homer,  in  which  we  hare  also  the 
&st  example  of  the  word  Asia  in  a  Greek  writer 
{IL  5.  461):  —  'lialtt  ip  Xtiumn,  KaOm-plott  ifi^ 
U'9pa.  (Comp.  Dioo.  Perieg.  836 — 838.)  In  tbis 
passage,  the  ancient  grammaiiaus  read  'Airiv  as  the 
genitive  of  'Arbu,  not  'A<rly  the  dative  of  'Arior. 
(SchoL  Aristoph.  Ack.6S;  Strab. xiv.  p.  650, comp. 
xin.  p.  627;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  Eilstath.  ad  Dim. 
Perieg.  620,  ad  Horn.  pp.  204.  10;  Etym.  Mag. 
<:  r.)  Bnt  even  if,  with  some  of  the  best  modem 
Echolais,  we  adopt  the  reading  thns  rejected  by  the 
ancients,  'A<riq>  should  still  be  taken  as  the  adjective 
connected  with  'Kriis,  i.  e.  tAe  meadoa  laered  to 
tlie  hero  Aeiat.  (Hermatm,  ad  Hymn.  »  Apoll. 
250;  Thiersch,  Gramm.  §  178,  No.  26;  Spiuner, 
odloc:  of  coarse,  no  argument  can  be  dmwn  from 
Virgil's  Atia  prata  Cagttri,  Georg.  i.  383,  384, 
whiefa  is  a  mere  imitation;  comp.  Ae».  vii.  701, 
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Atia  paku.  The  explanatiaa  of  tirly  as  the  adjec- 
tive of  &rii,  mud  or  tUme,  barely  requires  mention, 
Stoph.  B.  ».  r.;  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  620.) 
The  text  of  Homer  confirms  the  statement  of  ancient 
writers,  that  Homer  knows  nothing  of  Atia,  as  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  world,  any  more  than  of  £ti- 
ropa  or  Libya,  and  that  such  a  system  of  division, 
among  the  Greeks  at  least,  was  probably  subsequent 
to  the  Homeric  poems.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  554 ;  Steph. 
B.  t.  r.)  He  also  uses  '/Uruif  or  'Airfat  as  a  proper 
name  of  more  than  one  hero  among  the  Trojan  allies 
(see  Diet,  of  Biog.  art.  Aiitu),  and  it  deserves 
notice  that  one  traditiixi  derivet^  the  name  of  the 
continent  irom  the  sage  and  seer  Asius,  who  pre- 
sented the  paUadium  to  Troe  (Eustath.  ad  Dion. 
Perieg.  620;  Suid.  s.  r.  naXAcUur) ;  indications 
that  the  root  was  known  in  other  parts  of  W.  Asia 
besides  Lydia.  Another  tradition  of  considerable 
importance  a  preserved  by  Strabo  from  the  poet 
Callinns;  namely,  that  when  the  Cinmierians  in- 
vaded Aida,  and  took  Sardis,  the  people  whom  they 
drove  oat  of  the  city  were  called  'Hatonfitt,  which 
the  grammarians  of  the  school  of  Demetrius  (^  Scep- 
sis interpreted  as  the  Ionic  form  of  'Aaionis. 
(Strab.  xiil  p.  627.)  Neither  should  we  altogether 
overlook  the  frequency  of  the  syllable  As  ui  Trojan 
and  other  Asiatic  names,  snch  as  'ArirdpaKOt,  'Katti- 
rios,  and  several  others. 

Scholars  who  are  accnatomed  to  regard  antiquity 
Mily  from  a  Grecian  point  of  view,  are  content  to 
draw  from  these  premises  the  conclusion,  that  Asia 
was  the  name  first  applied  by  the  Greeks,  whether 
borrowed  from  the  natives  or  not,  to  that  part  of  the 
r^n  east  of  the  Aegean  Sea  with  which  they  first 
became  acqnunted,  namely,  the  plains  of  Lydia; 
that  the  Greek  colonists,  who  settled  on  the  coasts 
of  that  region,  were  naturally  distinguished  fixan 
those  of  the  mother  conntiy,  as  the  Grnks  of  Atia; 
and  that  the  name,  hanng  thns  become  common, 
was  extended  with  their  extending  knowledge  of  the 
country,  first  to  the  regions  within  the  Halys  and 
the  Taurus,  and  ultimately  to  the  whole  continent.  It 
is  important  to  observe  that  this  is  confessedly  a  mere 
hgpothetis ;  for  the  expression  of  an  opinion  un  such 
a  subject  by  an  ancient  writer,  who  could  not  pos- 
sess the  means  of  certain  hnowledge,  must  not  be 
taken  as  potitive  evidence,  simply  because  it  comes 
to  us  in  the  form  of  a  statement  made  by  one  whom 
we  accept  as  an  authority  on  matters  within  the 
range  of  his  knowledge;  nay  more,  snch  statements, 
when  reduced  to  their  true  value,  as  opinions,  are 
often  deserving  of  mnch  less  regard  than  the  specu- 
lations of  modem  scholars,  based  on 'a  wider  foun- 
dation, and  guided  by  a  sounder  criticism.  There 
is  a  science  of  ancient  history,  even  as  to  its  facts, 
which  is  ever  advancing,  like  all  other  sciences,  and 
for  similar  reasons.  Least  of  all  can  it  be  permitted 
to  the  inquirer,  wilfully  to  restrict  himself  to  one 
kind  of  evidence;  as,  for  example,  to  take  the  as- 
sertions and  hmts  of  chusical  writers  at  their  utmost 
value,  while  rejecting  the  results  of  Oriental  and 
other  learning. 

If  the  primeval  history  of  Asia  is  ever  to  be  settled 
on  a  basis  of  probability  (and  few  objects  of  learning 
yieM  in  interest  to  this),  it  must  be  by  a  compre- 
hensive and  patient  criticism,  cautions  but  not  timid, 
of  all  the  existing  sources  of  information,  ui  history, 
ethnography,  philology,  mythology,  and  antiquities; 
whether  derived  from  the  West,  the  East,  or  the 
North ;  from  direct  testimony,  indirect  evidence,  or 
w«ll  conducted  speculation;  fhnn  sacred  or  secular 
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■nthorities;  from  andent  records,  or  firom  modem 
scholarship.  The  choice  is  between  the  use  of  tliis 
method  hj  competent  inquirers,  and  its  abnse  b; 
sciolista;  for  the  third  coarse,  of  keeping  within  the 
imaginary  confines  (for  certain  limits  there  are 
none)  of  " poiitive"  knoxrkdge,  is  not  likely  to  be 
followed  tiU  men  forget  their  natnral  thirst  for  io- 
formatitm  cooceniing  past  ages. 

In  such  a  spirit,  tlw  qocstion  of  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Atia  has  been  discussed  by  Tarious  writers, 
especially  by  Carl  Ritter,  in  his  Vorhaile  Kuro- 
pdi$chtr  ViOcergaduckten  vor  JJerodotut,  Berlin, 
1820,  SvDk  Even  an  ontline  of  the  discussion,  as 
thns  coQdocted,  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of 
this  article.     It  must  suffice  to  indicate  the  result. 

In  the  first  place,  the  statements  of  the  Greek 
writers  already  quoted  point  to  a  wider  ose  of  the 
.  name  in  the  West  of  Asia  Minor  than  the  limits  of 
Lydia  Proper;  and  moreover,  they  clearly  indicate 
that  the  name  was  in  use  among  the  Asiatics  tiiem- 
sdves.  Going  from  one  extreme  to  another,  some 
Orientalists  seek  for  a  purely  Phoenician  origin  of 
the  name;  a  view  as  narrow  as  that  which  would 
make  it  purely  Greek.  (See,  for  both  views.  Pott, 
Etymol  Fonckuagm,  vol.  il  pp.  190,  191.)  But 
a  wider  inquiry  shows  us  the  root  AS,  among  va- 
rious peoples  whose  origin  may  be  traced  to  Asia, 
from  India,  through  Scythia,  round  the  shores  of  the 
Ettzine,  up  to  Scandinavia,  and  among  the  Etrus- 
cans and  other  peoples  of  Southern  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  W.  Asia,  in  such  connections  as  leads  to  the 
strong  presumption  that  its  primary  reference  is  to 
the  San,  especially  as  an  object  of  religions  worship; 
that  the  Asiant  are  the  people  of  the  Sun,  or,  in  the 
secondary  form  of  the  notion,  the  people  from  the 
Eait ;  and  that  of  Asia  itself,  it  is  as  good  ety- 
mology as  poetry  to  say :  — 

"  Tis  the  clime  of  the  East,  'tis  the  land  of  the 
Sua.- 

The  correUtive  dcrivBtion  of  Europa,  from  the 
Phoenician  and  Hebrew  root  Ereb,  Oreb  or  Erob 
(not  unknown  also  to  the  Indo-European  languages), 
signifying  the  evening,  euaset,  and  hence  the  Wut, 
a  admitted  even  by  ^ilologists  who  are  cautious  of 
orientalisms.  At  all  events,  be  the  etgmology  sound 
or  not,  the  fact  seems  to  be  beyond  doubt,  Uiat  th« 
earliest  distinction  between  the  two  continents  made 
by  the  Greeks  was  expressed  with  reference  to  the 
relative  positions  of  the  known  parts  of  each,  as  to 
the  £(u(,  and  to  the  WeMt.  (Ritter,  VorhaUe,  pp. 
300,  foil.,  456,  foil.;  Pott,  L  c;  Sprengel,  Geech. 
d.  Geogr.  Enideck,  p.  59 ;  Sickler,  AUe  Geogr.  pp. 
58,  61 ;  Bemhardy,  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  836,  p.  754; 
TJkcrt,  vol.  i.  pt  ii.  pp.  207— 211.) 

Pniceeding  now  to  the  use  of  the  word  by  Greek 
writers,  as  the  name  of  the  continent,  we  find  the 
applications  of  it  very  different  As  already  stated, 
Homer  knows  nothing  of  the  division  of  the  world 
into  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  ( Libya).  The  earliest 
allusions  to  this  division  are  found  in  the  writers  of 
the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c,  namely  Pin- 
dar, Aeschylus,  and  the  logographcrs  Hecataeus  and 
Pberecydes.  Pindar  merely  refers  to  the  part  of 
the  continent  opposite  to  Bhodes  as  a  "  promontoiy 
of  Asia"  ('Atrial  inSd?^,  OL  vii.  33.  s.  18);  but, 
in  several  passages,  he  speaks  of  Libya  in  a  manner 
which  clearly  shows  a  knowledie  of  the  tripartite 
division.  (Pgth.  iv.  6,  42,  259,  v.  52,  ix.  57,  71, 
109, 121,  bth.  iii.  72.)  Aeschylus  speaks  of  « the 
abode  of  pni«  Asia"  as  a4iaaent  to  the  place  whera 
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Promethens  suffers  (iVom.  412;  frotmy  iytii 
'Afftat  iSos,  where  the  e^thet  inclines  us  to  think 
that  'Airfas  is  the  hi^nph  Asia,  and  the  'AirUa  (Set 
the  country  named  from  her).  In  w.  730 — 735,  he 
distingxiishes  between  the  umd  of  Emropt  and  the 
continent  Atia,  as  divided  by  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
porus; but  elsewhere  he  makes  the  river  Phaeis  tlie 
boundary  (/'r.  177).  He  also  mentions  Libya  {Sitpp. 
284,  Eum.  292).  Hecataens  and  Pherecydes  seem 
to  have  regarded  the  whi^  earth  as  divided  into  two 
equal  parts — Europe  on  the  N.,  and  Aida  with  Lj- 
bya  <m  the  S. — by  the  strait  of  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules in  the  W.,  and  the  Phasis  (or  Araxes)  and 
Caucasus  on  the  E.,  the  subdivision  of  the  sontbem 
half  into  Asia  and  Libya  being  made  by  the  Nik; 
and  they  keep  to  the  old  notion  of  the  poets,  that 
the  earth  was  encloeed  by  the  ocean,  as  a  river  or- 
cnlating  round  it  (,Frag.  ed.  Didot;  Ukot,  JTiiter- 
tach.  uber  die  Geogr.  des  Hebatdm  «.  Damatlee, 
Weimar,  1814;  Id.  Geogr.  vol.  L  pt.i.  p.  213;  For- 
biger,  voL  i.  pp.  49 — 63):  and  this,  with  some  va- 
riation as  to  the  boundaries,  appears  to  have  been 
the  common  view  down  to  the  time  of  Herod(^iu, 
who  compluns  of  the  division  as  altogether  arbitrary. 
"  I  wonder,"  be  says  (iv.  42%  "  at  those  who  dis- 
tingnsh  and  divide  Libya  and  Asia  and  Europe  [i.e. 
as  if  they  were  equal  or  nearly  so],  for  there  is  no 
small  difference  between  them.  For,  in  length,  Eu- 
rope extends  along  both  the  others;  but,  as  to  its 
breadth,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  worth  while  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  others."  He  seems  to  mean  that 
they  an  so  much  narrower,  which  he  illustrates  by 
relating  the  circumnavigation  of  Libya,  and  the 
voyage  of  Scylax,  under  Dareius  I.,  from  the  Indus  to 
the  head  of  the  Arabian  golf.  He  proceeds:  "  But, 
as  for  Europe,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  have  dis- 
covered whether  it  is  surroimded  by  water,  atber  on 
the  E.  or  towards  the  M.,  bat  it  is  ascortained  to 
extend  in  length  all  along  both  the  other  parts  (lb 
Libya  and  Asia).  Nor  am  I  able  to  conjecture  who 
gave  to  the  earth,  which  is  one,  three  difierent  names, 
derived  from  the  names  of  women,  and  assigned  is 
their  botmdaries  the  Egyptian  river  Nile  and  the 
Colchion  river  Phasis;  but  others  say  they  aie  the 
Maeotic  river  Tanais  and  the  Cimmerian  Straits" 
(iv.  45).  He  rejects  with  ridicule  the  idea  rf  the 
river  Ocean  flowing  round  the  earth,  and  Uughs  it 
those  who  drew  maps  showing  the  earth  mindv 
than  if  it  bad  been  struck  out  with  a  pah-  of  cam- 
passes,  and  making  Asia  equal  to  Europe  (iv.  36, 
comp.  iv.  8,ii.21,  23).  His  notion  of  Asia  is  some- 
what as  follows: — The  central  part  of  the  continent 
extends  from  the  Southern  Sea,  also  called  the  Bed 
Sea  ('EpuSpiii':  Indian  Oc«on),to  the  Northern  Sea 
(i.  e.  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  Euxine),  into 
which  the  river  Phasis  falls,  forming  the  N.  bound- 
ary of  Asia  (iv,  37).  This  central  portion  is  inha- 
bited by  four  peo}4es:  namely,  from  S.  to  N.,  the 
Persians,  the  Medes,  the  Saspeirians,  and  the  Col- 
chians.  (See  the  articles.)  On  the  W.  of  this 
central  portion,  two  {leninstUas  (iieraS)  run  out  into 
the  sea.  The  first  begins  on  the  N.  at  the  Phasis, 
and  extends  along  the  Pontus  and  the  Hellespont,  ■■ 
far  as  Sigenmin  Traas,and,on  the  S.side,  from  the 
Myriandrian  gulf,  «4i'X^<="t  to  Phoenioe,  to  the  Trio- 
pian  promontoiy  (iv.  38) ;  namely,  it  is  the  poiin- 
snU  of  Asia  Minor :  he  adds  that  it  is  inhabited  by 
thirty  peoples.  The  other  peninsida  extends  rate 
the  Southern  Sea,  including  Pcisis,  Assyria,  and 
Arabia,  and  ending  at  Egypt  and  the  Arabian  gnlf, 
according  to  the  conmum  DotioD  of  it  (c.  39;  comp. 
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AsABiA,  f.  180,  ooi.  1);  but  Libym  naUy  forms  a 
{■rt  of  thit  same  penksula  (c.  41).  As  to  the 
hnndaiy  between  Asia  and  Lib^  he  himself  would 
pkce  it  on  the  W.  border  of  Egypt;  but  he  tells  ns 
that  the  boandarf  recognized  by  the  Greeks  was 
the  Kik:  the  lonians,  howcTcr,  rq;arded  the  Delta 
of  K^Tpt  as  belonging  neither  to  Ada  nor  to  Libya 
(u.  16,  17).  On  the  other  side  of  the  central  par- 
tial, the  {arts  beyond  the  Persians,  Medes,  Saspei- 
lians,  and  Cokhians,  extend  eastward  along  the 
Bed  Sea  (Aatftm  Ocean),  and  northward  as  far  as 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  river  Araxes  (by  which  he 
aeems  to  mean  the  Oxns).  Asia  is  inhabited  as  far 
M  India,  to  the  east  of  which  the  earth  is  desert  and 
anbiown  (c  40).  For  this  reason  he  does  not  at- 
tempt to  define  the  boundary  between  Enrope  and 
Asa  en  the  cast;  bat  he  docs  not,  at  least  canunonly, 
extend  the  latter  name  beyond  India. 

From  the  time  of  Hervdotns  to  that  of  Straho, 
mious  opinioos  prevailed  as  to  the  distinrtian  of  the 
three  continents.  These  opinions  Eratosthenes  di- 
Tided  into  two  classes:  namely,  some  made  rivert 
the  boondaricfi,  namely  the  Mile  and  the  Tanali, 
thus  making  the  continents  itlandt;  while  others 
fiaKd  the  boandaries  across  Mtmutet,  namely,  that 
betvten  the  Eoxine  and  the  Caspian,  and  that  be- 
tween the  Arabian  golf  and  the  Seihonian  lake, — 
tlrai  making  the  ctmtiiients  pemnmlai.  Erato- 
sthenes, like  Herodotns,  made  light  of  the  whole 
distinction,  and  cited  this  disagreement  as  an  argu- 
ment against  it;  bnt  Strabo  maintains  its  ntility. 
(Stnb.  L  ppl  65 — 67.)  The  boandaries  adopted  by 
Strtfao  hiineU^  and  generally  reeaiTed  ihxn  his  time, 
aad  finally  settled  by  the  aotbority  of  Ptdemy,  were, 
CO  the  side  of  Eorope,  the  Tanais  (I>on),  Maeotis 
(Sta  of  Atov),  Cimmerian  Bospoms  (StraiU  of 
Kafa),  the  Pontna  or  Euxme  {Black  Sea),  the 
Thncian  Bosporus  (^duamtl  of  CmutoKtiaopU), 
Pnipntis  (Sea  o/  Mannora),  Hellespont  (Dardtt- 
■eSa),  A^ean  (^Ardupelago),  and  Mediterranean ; 
•ad,  on  the  side  of  Libya,  the  Anibicns  Sinns  (Red 
J«)andtheisthiiinaof  Arsno8(AMs).  Theopnion 
hid  also  become  established,  in  Str^'s  time,  that 
the  £.  and  M.  parts  of  Aoa  were  snrronnded  by  an 
«eao,  wUdi  also  samnnded  the  outer  parts  of  Li- 
bya and  Eorope;  but  aoow,  and  even  Ptolemy,  re- 
verted to  the  dd  notion,  which  we  find  in  the  early 
[net>,  that  the  soath-eastem  parts  of  Asia  and  iS 
Ubja  were  united  by  continnooS  land,  enclosing 
the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  E.  and  S. :  this  "  unknown 
Wad  '  extends  fmn  Cattigara,  the  sonthmcst  city  of 
the  Sisae,  to  the  ptxxrHmtocy  Prasnm,  hli  sonthinoet 
point  on  the  E.  coast  of  Libya,  in  aboat  the  parallel 
rfajoStUt.     (PtoL  vii.  3.  §  6,  5.  §§  2,  5— 8.) 

IL  Partietdar  Kuoakdge  of  Ana  among  the 
Gnda  aitd  JUhmuu. — Such  were  the  general  no- 
tioas  attached  by  the  Qreeka  and  Koroans  at  different 
tioKB,  to  the  word  Asia,  as  one  of  the  three  great 
diviaans  of  the  theii-known  world.  In  proceeding  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  more  particular  knowlnlge 
which  they  poaaesaed  of  the  continent,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceaiary  to  revert  to  the  history  of  their  intercourse 
with  its  inhabitants,  and  the  gtadnal  extenaian  of 
their  soarcea  of  infbrmatian  respecting  its  geography. 

The  firat  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  possessed 
•f  the  apposite  shons  of  the  A^;ean  Sea  dates  be- 
&n  the  earheat  histcrical  records.  The  legends  re- 
fecting the  Argonantic  and  Trojan  expeditions  and 
•iher  mythical  stories,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  al- 
liaiani  to  ccnunercial  and  other  intercourse  with  the 
pofies  of  Asia  Uinor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  OD  the 
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other  band,  io^catea  certain  degree  of  knowledge  of 
the  coast,  fhxn  the  month  of  the  Pbasis,  at  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  month  of  the  Nile. 
The  Homeric  poems  show  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a  vaguer  know- 
ledge of  its  N.  and  S.  shores,  and  of  the  SE.  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean;  as  far  as  Cdchis  and  the  Und  of 
the  Amazons  on  the  former  side,  and  Phoenicia  and 
Lower  Egypt  on  the  latter.  Hesiod  bad  heard  of  the 
river  Pbasis,  and  of  the  Nile,  which  was  known  to 
Homer  under  the  name  of  Aegypttis  (Theog.  338, 
339).  The  cyclic  poets  indicate  a  gradually  increas- 
ing knowledge  of  the  sham  of  western  Asia.  (For 
the  details,  tee  Ukert,  vol.  i.,  and  Forbiger,  vol.  i.) 

This  knowledge  was  improved  and  increased  by 
the  colonization  of  the  W.,  N.,  and  S.  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  by  the  rektiona  into  which  these  Greek 
cdonies  were  brought,  first  with  the  Lydian,  and  then 
with  the  Persian  Empires.  Under  the  former,  their 
knowledge  does  not  seem  to  have  been  extended  be- 
ycnd  the  W.  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  as  fu-  as  the  Halys, 
— and  that  not  in  any  accurate  detail;  but  the  over- 
throw of  the  Lydian  empire  by  Cyrus,  in  n.  c.  546, 
and  the  conquest  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  by  the  Per- 
sians, opened  up  to  their  inquiries  all  Asia,  as  &r  at 
least  as  the  Caspian  on  the  N.  and  the  Indus  on  the 
E.;  and  their  collision  with  the  Persian  Empire 
made  it  their  interest  to  gain  information  of  its  ex- 
tent and  resources.  The  court  of  Persia  was  visited 
by  Greeks,  who  there  found,  not  only  means  c£  satis- 
fying their  curicai^,  bnt  of  obtaining  employment, 
as  in  the  case  of  tlw  physician  Democedea,  (Hend. 
iii  129.)  In  B.  c.  501—500  Aristagoras  of  Mile- 
tus was  able  to  exhibit  at  Sparta  a  map,  on  copper, 
of  the  countries  between  Ionia  and  Susa.  (Hetod. 
T.  49.)  The  setUement  of  the  Persian  Empire 
under  Dareius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  was  accom- 
panied by  the  complation  of  records,  of  which  the 
still  extant  cuneifbrm  inscriptions  d  Beiitttm  may 
serve  as  an  example.  It  must  have  been  by  the  aid 
of  such  records  that  Herodotns  composed  his  fiill 
aocotmt  of  the  twenty  satrapies  of  the  Persian  Em- 
pire (iii.  89,  vii.  61);  and  his  personal  inquiries  in 
Egypt  and  Phoenicia  enabled  him  to  add  further  de- 
tails respecting  the  SW.  parts  of  Asia;  while,  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  civilized  wwld,  he  heard 
bam  the  Greek  oobnists  on  the  N.  shores  of  the 
Euxine  marvellous  stories  of  the  wandering  tribes  of 
Northern  Asia.  His  knowledge,  more  or  less  impei^ 
feet,  extends  as  far  as  the  Caucasus  and  Caspian,  the 
Sanromatae  (Sarmatians),  the  Massagetae,  and  other 
northern  peoples,  the  Oxns  (probably),  Bactria,  W. 
India,  and  Arabia.  The  care  which  Herodotus  takes 
to  distinguish  between  the  facts  he  learnt  from  re- 
cords and  from  personal  observation,  and  the  vague 
accounts  which  he  obtained  fi-om  travellers  and 
traders,  entitles  him  to  the  appellation  of  Father  of 
Geography,  as  well  as  History, 

The  expedition  of  Cyrus  and  the  retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  added  little  in  the  way  of  direct 
knowledge,  except  with  respect  to  the  regions  ac- 
tually traversed ;  bnt  that  enterprise  involved,  in  its 
indirect  consequences,  all  the  fruits  of  Alexander's 
ctnqncsts.  Meanwhile,  the  Greek  physician  Ctesias 
was  collecting  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  the  ma- 
terials of  his  two  works  on  Persia  and  India,  of  which 
we  have,  unfortunately,  onlj  fragments. 

A  new  epoch  c£  geographical  discovery  in  Asia 
was  introduced  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander, 
Besides  the  personal  acquaintance  which  they  en- 
abled the  Greeks  to  finm  with  those  provinces  of 
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the  Persian  Kmpire  hitherto  only  known  to  them 
b/  report,  his  eampBigns  extended  their  knowled,<;e 
over  the  regions  vatered  by  the  Indus  and  its  fire 
f^reat  tributaries  {the  Punjab  cmdScinde),  and,  even 
further  than  hb  arms  actually  penetrated,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges.  The  lower  course  of  the 
Indus,  and  the  shores  between  its  mouth  and  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  were  explored  by  Nearchusj 
and  some  farther  knowledge  was  gained  of  the 
nomad  tribes  which  roamed  (as  they  still  do)  over 
the  vast  steppes  of  Central  Asia  by  the  attempt  of 
Alexander  to  penetrate  on  the  NE.  beyond  the 
Jaxartcs  (Sihon);  while,  on  all  paints,  the  Greeks 
were  placed  in  advanced  positions  trom  which  to 
acquire  further  information,  especially  at  Alexandreia, 
whither  voyagers  constantly  brought  accounts  of 
the  shores  of  Arabia  and  India,  as  far  as  the  iskuid 
of  Taprobane,  and  even  beyond  this,  to  the  Malay 
peninsula  and  the  coasts  of  Cochin-China.  The 
knowledge  acquired  in  the  campaigns  of  Alexander 
was  embodied  in  a  map  by  Dicaearchus,  a  disciple 
of  Aristotle. 

On  the  £.  and  N.  the  wars  and  commerce  of  the 
Greek  kingdom  of  Syria  carried  Greek  knowledge 
of  Asia  no  farther,  except  to  a  small  extent  in  the 
direction  of  India,  where  Selencns  Nicator  (b.c.314) 
led  an  expedition  as  far  as  the  Ganges,  and  sent 
ambassadors  to  Faubotiira,  where  their  pro- 
longed residence  enabled  them  to  learn  much  of  the 
peninsula  of  India.  The  voyage  of  Patrocles  round 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  also  deserves  men- 
tion. QDict,  ofBiog.  art.  Patrocla.)  Of  course 
more  acquaintance  was  gained  with  the  countries 
already  subdued,  until  the  conquests  of  the  Parthians 
shut  out  the  Greeks  from  the  country  E.  of  the 
Tigris-valley;  a  limit  which  the  Romans,  in  their 
turn,  were  never  able  to  pass. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  other  great  seat  of  his  Eastern 
Empire,  Alexander's  genins  was  bearing  fruits  which 
we  are  still  reaping.  Whatever  judgment  may  bo 
formed  of  the  conqueror  of  Greece  and  Persia,  <A« 
founder  of  Atexandrtia  demands  an  exalted  place 
among  those  who  have  benefited  mankind  by  the  ex- 
tension of  their  knowledge.  There,  in  a  position  ac- 
cessible by  aea  from  all  the  coasts  of  the  east  and  of 
the  west,  commerce  was  maintained  and  extended  by 
the  advance  of  science,  whose  aid  she  rewarded  by 
contributions  of  fresh  knowledge  from  remote  coun- 
tries ;  and,  under  the  protection  of  the  first  Ptolemies, 
mathematical  and  physical  theories,  and  the  ob- 
servations of  travellers  and  merchants,  advanced 
band  in  hand,  and  hiid  the  6rst  foundation  of  a  real 
tt/aUm  of  geographical  science.  Whatever  aid  the 
records  of  past  inquiries  could  famish  was  provided 
for  by  the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  library,  which 
we  may  safely  assume  to  have  contained  accounts  of 
Phoenician  voyages,  which  the  conquest  of  Tyre 
transferred  to  the  Macedonians.  Aristotle  bad  al- 
ready established  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth, 
and  now  Eratosthenes  (about  B.  c.  270 — 240)  made 
the  groat  stride  forwards  in  mathematical  geography, 
of  drawing  lines  upon  its  surface,  to  which  to  refer 
the  poeitions  of  places,  namely,  from  E.  to  W.  the 
Aequator  and  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  seven  other 
parallels  of  latitude  through  important  places;  and 
from  N.  to  S.,  two  boundary  lines,  marking  the 
limits  of  the  known  world,  and,  twtwecn  these, 
seven  meridians  through  important  places.  (See 
Diet,  of  Bioff.  art.  Kratoathenet.')  Instruments 
having  been  invented  for  taking  hititudes,  and  those 
latitudes  being  compared  with  the  standard  parallels, 
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the  positions  of  places  were  now  laid  down  with  in 
accuracy  prcnously  nnattainable.  Still,  however, 
the  geographer  was  dependent,  for  the  determination 
of  longitudet,  on  computations  by  days'  journeys, 
and  80  forth.  During  the  same  period  the  means  of 
information  were  increased,  not  only  by  the  increase 
of  commerce  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  by  the  cs- 
tahliiihment  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria  in 
Central  Asia.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  know- 
ledge of  Eratosthenes  and  his  followers  embrac-es  tlic 
great  mountain-chains  N.  of  India,  the  Paropa- 
uisrs,  Ehodus,  and  Imai°8,  and  extends  E.  as  &r 
as  the  Sebes.  The  mathematical  geography  cf 
Krmtoethencs  was  greatly  improved  by  Uipparchus, 
B.  c  150.     (See  art  in  Diet.  ofBiog.) 

The  extension  of  the  Koman  empire  over  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria,  and  their  wars  with  Mithridatn 
and  the  Parthian.*,  not  only  added  greatly  to  the 
accuracy  of  their  information  respecting  Western 
Asia,  but  extended  it,  on  the  "&.,  into  the  heart  of  the 
Caucasian  countries,  a  region  of  which  the  Gmts 
had  scarcely  any  knowledge ;  while,  at  the  oppo^ito 
extremity,  the  expedition  of  Aelius  Gallns  imuio 
them  fax  better  acquainted  with  the  peninsula  ut 
Arabia.  [Arabia.]  The  fruits  of  these  dis- 
coveries were  stored  up  by  the  administrative  ability 
of  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  and  Agrippa,  who  caased 
measurements  and  observations  to  be  taken,  ind 
recorded  in  maps  and  itineraries;  and  by  the  literary 
hibours  of  the  great  geographer  Strabo,  whoee  im- 
mortal work  is  foottdcd  on  an  extensive  knowled^ 
and  diligent  criticism  of  the  writings  of  tht  Greek 
geograpbeis,  on  the  fnrther  discoveries  made  up  to 
his  time,  and  on  his  own  personal  observations  in 
extensive  travels.  (See  the  art.  in  the  Diet,  cf 
Biog.)  The  brief  epitome  of  Pomponius  Mehi,  wlio 
wrote  under  CUudius,  and  the  elaborate  compilstion 
of  the  elder  Pliny,  complete  the  exhibition  of  Greek 
and  Koman  knowledge  of  Asia  (as  of  the  other  con- 
tinents), under  the  first  Caesars. 

Meanwhile,  though  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  had 
become  the  final  limit  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the 
E.,  further  advances  were  made  in  Armenia  and  ihe 
Caucasus ;  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  numad  tribes 
of  the  North  became  better  known;  and  information 
was  obtained  of  a  great  camvan  route  between  India 
and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  through  Bactria,  and 
of  another  commercial  track,  leading  over  the  lu'gh 
table-land  of  Central  Asia  to  the  distant  regions  of 
the  Sebes.  The  wealth  and  luxury  of  Borne  and 
her  chief  provinces  were  making  continually  new 
demands  on  the  energies  of  commerce,  which  led  to 
constant  acceswms  of  knowledge,  especially  in  the 
extreme  regions  of  SE.  Asia.  Meanwhile,  a  frcfh 
step  in  the  scientific  part  of  geography  was  made  by 
ilarinus  of  Tyre,  under  Antoninus  Pius,  A.  D.  1 50- 
(See  tat.  in  Diet  of  Biog.) 

Under  M.  Aurelius,  the  geography  rf  the  ancients 
reached  its  highest  point,  in  the  celebrated  work  of 
Ptolemy,  a.d.  160,  which  remained  the  text-book 
of  the  science  down  to  the  Middle  Ages.  (See  art 
in  Diet.  ofBiog.)  He  improved  the  system  of 
Marinus;  constructed  a  map  of  the  world  on  a  new 
projection;  and  tabulated  the  results  of  all  the  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  his  time  in  a  list  of  countrira, 
and  the  ciucf  places  in  them,  with  the  longitnde  and 
ktitude  of  each  appended  to  its  name.  His  dili- 
gcjicc  and  judgment  have  received  continual  con- 
firmation from  new  discoveries;  the  greatest  defect 
of  his  woik  being  that  which  resulted  neces.-arily 
from  the  wont  of  a  method  for  fixing  the  UmgitiJ* 
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of  pbco.  His  chief  extension  of  the  knowledge  of 
Astt  refers  to  the  peninsula  of  India  bejond  the 
Gin;^,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  adjacent  (lart  of 
Chioa  [Thikae],  and  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Archipela^;  to  the  large  rivers  and  );reat 
eommercial  cities  in  the  K.  of  China  [Seres]  ;  to 
tome  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  table-land  of 
Ceatral  Asia  [buDs,  &c.] ;  and  to  the  namet  of 
ScTthian  tribes  in  the  North,     [ScYTHIA.] 

Some  fiirther  disooTeiies  were  made  in  ports  of 
Afii,  of  which  we  have  the  records  in  the  works 
<i  Aj^lhemerus,  Dionyans  Periegetes,  Marcian  of 
Heiacleia,  and  other  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  va- 
rinis  nepiirAoi,  and  especial'.;  in  the  geographical 
kiicoa  of  Stephanus  Byzantinus;  but  the  only 
additions  to  the  knowledge  of  A^ia  worth  mention- 
ing, are  the  embo-ssf  of  Justinian  II.  to  the  Turks 
in  the  steppes  W.  and  S.  of  the  Altai  mountains, 
A.  n.  369,  and  in  the  incrtased  knowledge  of  India, 
Cevkjn,  and  China,  gained  by  the  visits  of  Coemaa 
ImlicoplenstiK.     (See  art.  in  Diet.  o/Biog.) 

On  many  points  there  was  a  positive  retrogression 
from  knowl«ige  previously  seciwed ;  and  this  may 
be  traced  more  or  less  through  the  whole  history  of 
ancirat  geography.  Thus,  Herodotus  had  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  than  some  later 
writers,  who  took  it  for  a  lake ;  and  he  knew  the 
Csspian  to  be  a  bke,  while  Strsbo  and  Mela  moke 
it  a  Gulf  of  the  Northern  Ocean.  Herodotus,  Era- 
tosthenes and  Stnbo,  knew  that  the  Great  Southern 
Ocenn  surrounded  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  yet 
many  eminent  writers,  both  before  and  after  Strabo, 
Hipporchus,  Poljbius,  and  Marinus,  for  example, 
&11  into  the  error  of  connecting  India  and  A^ca  by 
a  Southern  Continent,  which  was  at  hist  pcrpetnated 
by  the  authority  of  Ptolemy  in  the  Middle  A^eg,  and 
wlj  dispelled  by  the  circnmnavigation  of  Africa, 

The  notions  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  size 
and  fonn  of  Asia  were  such  as  might  be  inferred 
k«a  what  has  been  stated.  Distances  computed 
{mn  the  accotwts  of  travellers  are  always  exag- 
gerated ;  and  hence  the  S.  part  of  the  continent  was 
sappcaed  to  extend  much  ftirther  to  the  E.  than  it 
tally  does  (about  60°  of  long,  too  much,  aoeording 
to  Ptolemy),  while  to  the  M.  and  NE.  parts,  which 
vere  quite  unknown^  much  too  small  an  extent  was 
assigned.  However,  all  the  ancient  geographers, 
nbseqoent  to  Herodotns,  except  Pliny,  agreed  in 
wasdaring  it  the  largest  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  world. 

Pliny  believed  Europe  to  contain  Il-24ths,  Asia 
9-28ths,  and  Africa  13-60ths  of  the  hind  of  the 
euth. 

Kntosthenes  reckoned  the  distance  from  the 
Canopic  month  of  the  Nile  to  the  £.  point  of  India, 
49^300  stadia.  (Strab.  L  p.  64.)  Strabo  makes  the 
chain  of  Taurus  from  Issus  to  the  E.  extremity  of 
Asia,  45,000  stadia  (xL  p.  490) ;  Pliny  gives  the 
length  of  the  continent  as  5375  H.P.,  or  43,000 
(tadia  (t.  27.  s.  28) ;  and  Ptolemy  assigns  to  it 
above  120^  of  longitude,  or,  measuring  along  the 
parallel  of  Bhodes,  above  48,000  stadia.  Ptolemy 
makes  its  greatest  breadth  60°,  or  30,000  stadia; 
Erstostfaenes  and  Strabo,  28,000  stadia;  while  Ar- 
temidortis  and  Isidorus  calculated  the  b<-eadth  from 
the  S,  frontier  of  Egypt  to  the  Tanais,  at  6375 
U.  P.,  or  51,000  stadia.  (Plin.  v.  9), 

III.  SuMnrinoiu  of  the  Conlmmt.  —  The  most 
genenl  division  uf  Aiiia  was  into  two  parts,  which 
were  different  at  different  times,  and  known  by  dif- 
ferent name.     To  the  earliest  Creek  colonists,  the 
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river  Halys,  the  E.  botmdary  of  the  Lydian  king- 
dom, formed  a  natural  division  between  Upptr 
and  Lower  Atia  (h  tuna  'Kria,  at  ra  Sya  *A(rfi|>, 
and  f)  xdra  'Ao'la,  or  ri  icdTo>  rrit  'Aalqr,  or 
'Airm  iinhs  'AAvoi  Trannoi ;  and  afterwards  the 
Euphrates  was  adopted  as  a  mote  natural  bouixlary. 
Another  ditision  was  made  by  the  Tamils  into 
Alia  intra  Taurum,  i,  e,  the  part  of  W.  Asia  N. 
and  NW.  of  the  Taums,  and  A$ia  extra  Taurum, 
all  the  rest  of  the  omtiniait,  ('Airia  ttnht  rov 
Taifm,  and  'Kala  {Kris  rm  taipou.)  The  division 
nltimately  adopted,  but  apparently  not  till  the  4th 
century  of  our  era,  was  that  of  A.  Major  and 
A.  Minor.  —  (1.)  Asia  Majob  ('A,  ii  firyd^ri') 
was  the  part  of  the  continent  £.  of  the  Tanais,  the 
Euzine,  an  imagiiuuy  line  drawn  from  the  Euxine 
at  Trapezns  (^Trdntond)  to  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  and 
the  Mediterranean  :  thos  it  included  the  countries 
of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  with  all  the  Scythian  tribes  to 
the  E.,  Colchis,  Iberia,  Albania,  Armenia,  Syria, 
Arabia,  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Media, 
Susiana,  Persis,  Ariana,  Uyrcania,  Margiana,  Bac- 
triana,  Sogdiana,  India,  the  hud  of  the  Sinae,  and 
Serica;  respecting  which,  see  the  several  articles. — 
(2.)  Asia  Mikob  ('Aofa  ri  /wtpi  :  Anatolia),  was 
the  peninsula  on  the  extreme  W.  of  Asia,  bounded 
by  the  Euxine,  Aegean,  and  Mediterranean,  on  the 
N.,  W.,  and  S. ;  and  on  the  £.  by  the  mountains  on 
the  W.  of  the  npper  course  of  the  Euphrates.  It 
was,  for  the  most  part,  a  fertile  cotmtry,  intersected 
with  mountains  and  rivers,  abounding  in  minerals, 
pos-^easing  excellent  harbours,  and  peopled,  from  the 
earliest  known  period,  by  a  variety  of  tribes  from 
Asia  and  from  Europe.  For  particulars  respecting 
the  country,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  separate 
articles  upon  the  parts  into  which  it  was  divided  by 
the  later  Greeks,  namely,  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria, 
on  the  W.;  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia,  on  the  S.; 
Bithynia,  Faphlagonia,  and  Pontus,  on  the  E.;  and 
Phrygia,  Pisidia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia,  in  the 
centre ;  see  also  the  articles  Asia  (the  Boman  Pro- 
vince), Troas,  Aeoua,  Iomia,  Doris,  Ltcaohia, 
Peboamus,  Halys,  Sanoabius,  Tavbvb,  &c 

IV.  General  Form  and  Sfrueture  of  Ana.  — 
The  description  of  the  outlines  and  internal  structure 
of  the  several  countries  of  Asia  is  given  in  the  re- 
spective articles  upon  them.  As  a  Idnd  of  index  to 
the  whole,  we  now  give  a  description  of  the  continent 
in  its  most  striking  general  features. 

The  boundaries  of  the  continent  are  defined  on  all 
sides  by  its  coast  line,  except  at  the  narrow  isthmus 
(of  Suez)  where  it  touches  Africa,  and  the  &r  vrider 
track  on  the  NW.,  which  unites  it  to  Europe.  On 
this  side  the  boundary  has  varied.  Among  the  an- 
cients, it  was  the  river  Tanais  (/)o»);  it  is  now  formed 
by  the  Oural  mountains  and  the  river  Oural,  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Caspian,  and  by  the  Cau- 
casus between  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine;  two 
boundaries  across  two  dilferent  isthmuses. 

On  looking  at  a  map  of  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
and  comparing  the  three  continents,  two  things  will 
strike  an  intelligent  observer ;  their  ineqtiality  of 
size,  and  their  difference  of  form,  Asia  is  nearly 
five  times  tlie  size  of  Europe,  and  one-third  greater 
than  Africa :  their  estimated  areas  being :  Europe, 
3,595,000  sq.  miles;  Africa,  12,000,000  sq,  miles; 
Asia,  16,000,000  sq.  miles.  In  comparing  their 
forms,  we  may  adopt  the  obnous  tesembhuice  of  a 
great  mass  of  land,  with  its  peninsulas  and  promon- 
tories, to  a  body  and  its  limbs.  In  this  view,  Africa 
is  a  body  witbont  limbs ;   Eiuope  has  numeroo* 
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limbs,  its  E,  part  fomuog  only  a  small  bodj,  which 
is  in  ftct  a  part  of  that  of  Asia ;  while  Asia  forms 
a  hoge  body,  from  which  limbs  project  E.,  S.,  and 
SW.,  the  bod/ forming  aboat4-5ths  of  the  whole.  Of 
coarse  the  outlying  islands  most  be  regarded  as  de- 
tached limbs,  and  with  these  Asia  is  fi^  more  abnn- 
dantly  provided  than  either  of  the  other  continents. 
To  trace  in  detail  the  fsatores  thos  indicated  is  the 
prorince  of  a  more  general  work  than  the  jOTsent ; 
Imt,  in  connection  with  ancient  geography,  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  the  vast  influence  on  the  histoiy 
and  civilization  of  the  world,  which  has  lesnlted 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  ai^acent  parts  of  W. 
Asia,  S.  Eorope,  and  N.  Afiica,  with  their  prqectii^ 
members  and  interaectiiig  seas,  are  related  to  one 
another. 

The  stmcture  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Asiatic 
continent  is  pecoliarly  uiteresting.  Its  form  is  that 
of  a  four-sided  figure,  extending  in  length  E.  and  W., 
and  in  breadth  N.  and  S.,  but  much  wider  on  the 
eastern  than  on  the  western  side.  The  reason  of 
this  is  soon  made  evident.  The  map  shows  that  the 
^  continent  may  be  ronghly  divided  into  three  portions, 
by  two  great  mountain  chains,  running  from  W.  to 
E.,  and  continually  diverging  from  each  other.  Both 
may  be  regarded,  in  a  first  rough  view,  as  beginning 
from  the  N.  and  S.  extremities  of  the  Casjnan.  The 
N.  cbiun,  which  we  may  call  the  Altai  fi'om  the 
name  of  its  chief  portion,  at  first  intermpted  by 
extensire  plains,  follows  a  general,  tiiongh  irregular, 
direction,  not  iar  from  the  parallel  of  50°  N.  lat.,  till 
about  1 10°  K  long.,  where  it  strikes  oflf  NE.  to- 
wards the  extremity  of  the  continent  at  Behring 
Strait.  The  other  (which,  for  a  like  reason,  we 
may  call  the^imolajia  chain)  diverges  more  steadily 
to  the  sontliward  of  its  eastern  course,  Ull  it  reaches 
100°  E.  long.,  where  it  meets  a  transverse  chain 
ronning  down  from  a  still  more  easterly  point  of  the 
N.  chain,  and  extending  southwards  till  it  runs  out 
into  the  ocean  in  the  form  of  the  Malay  peninsula. 
These  two  great  chains  and  the  one  which  unites 
them  on  the  east,  are  the  margins  or  walls  of  a  vast 
elevated  plateaa  or  table-htnd,  attaining  in  some 
places  a  height  of  1 0,000  fee^  for  the  meat  part 
desert,  included  under  the  general  name  o(  Tartary, 
odtside  of  which  the  other  portions  of  the  c«itinent 
slope  down  to  tlie  surrounding  seas,  but  in  difierent 
modes.  The  Northern  portion  descends  gradually 
in  a  wide  and  nearly  unbroken  tract  of  land  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean ;  on  the  E.,  the  masses  of  land,  though 
more  broken,  are  large,  and  round  in  their  outlines; 
but  on  the  south,  where  the  mountain  wall  is  highest, 
the  descent  fi*om  it  is  also  the  most  sndden,  and 
the  tract  of  intervening  land  would  be  exceedingly 
narrow,  were  it  not  prolonged  in  the  vast  peninsula 
of  India.  How  much  of  the  natnral  advantages  and 
political  importance  of  India  results  from  this  form- 
ation, it  is  not  our  province  to  do  more  than  hint  at. 
But,  westward  of  India,  the  descent  from  the  great 
central  pUteau  needs  particnlar  attention.  Instead 
of  falling  in  a  gradual  slope  to  the  Arabian  Sea  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Und  forms  a  dibtinct  and  moch 
lower  plateau  (about  4000  feet  high),  called  that  of 
Iran,  bordered  on  the  S.  by  the  mountains  of  Btloo- 
ckislan  and  Persia,  whence  the  range  skirts  the  E. 
margin  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley,  to  the 
mountains  of  Armenia.  This  lower  table-hud  (of 
Iran)  is  separated  on  the  E.  from  the  valley  of  the 
Indus  and  the  great  plain  of  MW.  India  (the  Pan- 
jab),  by  a  range  of  mountains  (the  Solman  Jf.), 
which  nm  N.,  meeting  that  part  of  tin  Himalaya 
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range,  which  is  called  the  Indian  Caucasus  or  Ba- 
doo  Kooth,  at  the  MW.  comer  of  the  Panjab,  MK. 
of  Cabool,  whence  it  continues  towards  the  Altai 
range,  cuttii^  the  plateau  of  Tartaiy  into  the  two 
unequal  parts  of  Independent  and  Ckinae  Tar- 
tary. The  plateau  of  Iran  is  continued  on  the  SW. 
in  the  highlands  of  Arabia,  where  it  is  terminated 
(for  the  present:  for  it  ascends  again  in  Africa)  by 
the  range  of  mountains  which  run  parallel  to  the 
Red  Sea,  and  are  continued,  in  the  Lebanon  range, 
along  the  E.  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  till  tho}- 
join  the  Taurus  and  Amanus,  which  beloi^  to  the 
chain  which  borders  the  plateaa  of  Iran  on  the  south. 
Finally  the  peninsuhi  of  Asia  Minor  is  farmed  by 
the  western  prolongations  of  the  last-named  chain, 
and  of  that  of  the  Himalaya,  under  the  names  re- 
spectively of  Taorus,  for  the  chain  along  the  S.  side 
of  the  peninsula,  and  Antitanrus,  Olympus,  and 
other  names,  for  the  more  broken  portions  of  the 
northern  chain.  In  &ct  the  peninsula,  from  the 
Caucasus  and  Caspian  to  the  Aegean,  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  almost  oontinnoas  highland,  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  two  chains.  To  what  extent  the 
ancients  were  acquainted  with  tiiis  mountain  system, 
and  by  what  names  they  designated  its  several  parts, 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  articles  Taubub, 
AKTrrAURus,  Caucasus,  Ihaus,  Emodus,  &c. 
The  general  view  now  givoi  will  suffice  to  indicate 
the  reasons  why  the  lustory  of  Asiatic  dvilizatiaa  has 
always  been  confined  to  so  small  a  portion  of  the 
continent. 

The  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  Asia  are  described 
under  the  respective  countries.  [P.  S.] 

A'SIA  (*Ao'ia),  a  Roman  provincial  division  of  the 
country,  which  we  call  Asia  Minor.  The  Romtn 
province  of  Asia  origutated  in  the  testamentary  be- 
quest of  Attains  (b.  c.  133),  the  last  king  of  Pcr- 
gamtun,  to  the  Bmnans ;  and  after  the  rising  of  Aris- 
tonicus  (b.  c.  131 — 129)  was  put  down,  the  province 
was  formed  (b.  c.  129)  in  the  nsual  way,  by  the 
consul  M'.Aqnillius  with  the  assistance  of  ten  Botnan 
commissioners.  (Strab.  p.  645.)  Strabo  observes  that 
the  prorince  was  reduced  to  the  same  form  of  polity 
which  existed  in  his  time;  but  this  gives  no  exact 
information  as  to  the  limits.  Cicero  (jiro  Fhece, 
c.  27)  mentions  "  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Caiis,  and  Lydia" 
as  the  component  parts  of  the  province.  Within 
these  limits  Aeolis  and  Ionia  were  of  course  in- 
cluded; and  probably  the  Dorian  towns  on  the  main- 
land. But  the  province  was  not  originally  so  ex- 
tensive. Phrygia,  which  had  been  in  the  possessioa 
of  Mithridates  VI.,  was  declared  free  after  it  wss 
taken  from  him.  (Appian,  Mithrid.  c.  57.)  Cicero 
(  Kerr.  Act  iL  1.  c  38)  speaks  of  Phrygia  (Phry- 
giam  totam)  as  ope  of  the  oonntries  which  Dote- 
bella  and  his  quaestor  Verres  plundered;  and  the 
prorince  of  Dobtbelh  was  Cilicia  (b.  c.  80). 

In  the  republican  period  the  prorince  of  Asia  was 
generally  governed  by  a  Propraetor,  who,  however,  b 
often  cidled  Praetor,  and  sometimes  Proconsnl.  Upon 
the  division  of  the  provinces  between  Augustus  and 
the  Senate,  the  Senate  had  Asia,  which  was  governed 
by  a  Proconsnl.  (Strab.  p.840.;  Dion  Cass,  liii.12.) 

L.  Cornelius  Sulla,  after  the  close  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  war  (b.c.  84),  divided  Asia  into  40  Regiones, 
a  division  which  was  made  apparently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  money,  and  particularly  the  heavy 
contribution  which  Sulla  lud  on  A^  (Pint. 
Stdh,  c.  25;  Cic  ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  l,U,pro  Flaeeo, 
c.  14).  This  province  contained  a  large  number  of 
rich  towns ;  five  hundred  are  mentioned  in  the  first 
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OBtmy  cf  our  acta,  a  nnmber  which  mint  hare  in- 
doded,  as  one  maj  soppoea,  everj  place  that  coolil 
ht  called  a  town.  Theae  40  regiccu  contained  aa 
many  chief  towns,  and  they  also  incloded  all  the 
■Dialler  towns ;  and  the  vectigalia  for  these  sereral 
Rgions  acem  to  have  been  let  at  their  nspectire 
duBf  towns.  But  in  consequence  of  the  eztortions  of 
the  PnUJcani,  the  dictator  Caesar  no  longer  allowed 
the  PuUicani  to  him  the  taxes.  He  remitted  to  the 
Asatio  cities  one  third  of  the  pajments,  which 
ised  to  be  made  t«  the  PobBcam,  and  allowed  the 
dties  to  ooDect  the  decomae  firain  the  cnltirators 
(Appian,  B.C.  t.  4;  Dkm  Cass.  zlii.  6>  Under 
this  arrangement  many  smaller  towns  were  pkoed 
imkr  the  larger  towns,  as  cootiibatocy  plams,  and 
ndnoed  to  the  rank  of  dependent  places  (ir^ic^ 
n)uu).  In  these  chief  towns  wen  the  offices  (ipxftn, 
•/foniucrtltt,  ypofi/uiTo^ukiKia)  which  contained 
the  dscvmenta  that  related  to  the  taxes  on  prodnce, 
the  titles  to  land,  and  the  contracts  of  hypothecation. 

Then  was  another  division,  later  than  that  of 
Sulla,  into  "  conTentns  jniidiei,''  aa  in  other  Bomao 
{•DTiaces,  for  judicial  purposes,  as  Cicero  aajs  (pro 
fhem,  c  S9 :  '  nhi  .  .  .  jns  a  nostro  magistratu 
diotor  "y,  and  for  other  business  which  it  was  neces- 
nrf  to  do  befen  a  cooit.  These  were  much  Uuger 
thu  the  40  districts,  and  quite  independent  of  than. 
Tin  Mowing  were  the  chief  places  of  these  con- 
raitaa,  ao  fiu'  ss  we  know  them:  Ephesns,  Trallca, 
tl.li.nj.  Laodicea  (or  the  Joiisdicto  Cibyntica, 
which  contained  25  towns :  see  Plin.  t.  28),  Apamea 
Cibotas,  Sjmada;  Sardss  containing  all  Lydu,  but 
PhikdelpUain  the  second  centorjr  was  also  the  chief 
town  of  a  ConventDs;  Smjrria;  Adramyttiam,  and 
Pergamnm.  These  ConTenttu  were  also  called  dit>- 
ata(iiouc^<rta:  Strab.  p.  629).  Cicero  (oti Fain. 
xiiL  S7),  when  he  was  goremor  of  Cilida,  mentions 
three  dioceses  of  Asia,  Cibyratica,  Apamensis,  and 
Sfmadenas,  which  belaaged  to  Phrygia,  as  attached 
to  his  prannee  of  Cilieia ;  bnt  this  arrsngement  ap- 
peals to  bare  been  only  temporaiy.  (Strab.  p.  631, 
■lentioas  the  Cibyratica  as  belonging  to  Asia.)  The 
40  remans  pnbaU>ly  disappeared  altogether,  for  the 
<£riiaoa  into  Coaventos  seems  to  hare  been  the  diri- 
•ioa  (brail  admioistratire  purposes. 

Under  the  empiie  there  was  a  division  of  the 
dties  of  Asia  accordii^  to  rank.  The  chief  cities 
were  called  Metropoleis  (Modestinns,  Dig.  27,  tit.  1. 
s.  6,  Dt  ExauatiouSxa).  Besides  Ephesns,  there  are 
fflentiooed  as  Metropoleis  —  Smyrna,  Saidea,  Perga- 
Bsm,  Lampeacns,  and  Cyzicna,  Ephesns,  which 
WIS  always  conaidised  the  chief  place  of  the  Province, 
wasralled  "  first  of  all  and  the  greatest,"  and  "  the 
Uetn^nlis  of  Asia."  Metropolis  (>urrp^aX<s)  in  this 
sense  of  chief  town  is  qnita  dlKrent  firam  the  eariier 
Gnsk  meaning  of  "  mother  "  or  "  parent  city."  As 
eae  province  eontained  several  of  diese  Metropcdeis, 
the  name  seems  to  hare  been  conferred  merely  as  a 
title  of  hcooor,  at  least  in  the  case  of  these  cities  of 
Asia.  If  any  privikga  was  connected  with  the  name, 
it  is  conjeetnred  that  the  cities  which  had  the  title 
of  Metropolis  were  in  tarns  the  places  at  which  were 
held  the  great  festival  of  Asia  (ri  Koioir  'Airiai). 

There  were  also  aatonomoos  towns  in  Asia,  towns 
which  bad  tiie  self-government  (atno¥Of»ia'),  The 
lenn  a!nor6iuit  corresponds  to  the  Lirtin  "  libera 
eivitas."  Snch  towns  are  sometimes  described  as 
havmg  "  fieedom  and  immonity  from  taxation  " 
(faee^syta  nd  ikrsAtla).  The  seoood  term  is  ex- 
praeed  by  the  Latin  "  immnnitas."  The  foOowing 
list  of  aotonanoaa  towns  in  Asia  has  been  made  ont: 
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Alabonda,  ApoUcnis,  Aphrodisias,  the  island  Asty- 
palaea,  Caonns,  Chios,  Halicamassos  (doobtfdl), 
Cmdos,  Cos,  Cyzicns,  Ilium,  Magnesia  ad  Sipylnm, 
Mytilene,  Myhua,  Fhocaea,  Samoa,  Stratonicea,  Ter- 
Diera  in  Caria,  and  Teoa  These  places  received 
their  privileges  at  various  times  and  under  various 
drcnmstances,  so  that  this  list,  which  is  also  pro- 
bably incomplete,  may  not  be  exact  as  to  any  one 
time.  Alexandria  Troas,  and  Parinm,  were  made 
Boman  eokmiae,  and,  as  it  appears,  Trallee  also. 

The  limits  of  the  province  Asia  have  been  deter- 
mined from  the  claaaical  writen.  In  the  Acta  of 
(Ae  ApatUa  (a.  9,  zvi  6),  Phrygia  is  excluded  firom 
Asia,  which  means  the  province  Asia;  and  in  the 
Apooaljipte  (i.  4),  when  the  seven  churches  of  Asia 
are  addressed,  the  term  also  seems  to  have  a  limited 
dgnificatioD.  This  discrepancy  may  arise  from 
Phiygia  having  been  divided,  the  south  and  east  part 
ofit  being  attached  to  Galada.  (Strab.  pp.568,569.) 
Bnt  there  appears  to  be  acme  difficulty  about  this 
matter  of  Phrygia. 

At  the  close  of  the  4th  century  Asia  was  divided 
into  six  divisions.  1.  Asia  proccnsnlaris,  a  strip  al<Big 
the  coast  from  Assus  to  the  Maeander,  with  Ephesus 
the  capital.  2.  Hellespontus,  with  Cyzicus  the 
capitaL  3.  Lydia,  with  Sardes  the  capital.  4. 
Phiygia  Salutaris,  the  north-east  part  of  Phrygia, 
with  Encarpia  the  capital.  5.  Phiygia  Pacatiana, 
the  west  part  of  Phrygia,  extending  to  Ancyra  uf 
Phiygia  and  Aezani  or  Azani,  with  Ijodicta  the 
capitid.     6.  Caria,  with  Aphrodisias  the  capitaL 

The  islands  wUch  belonged  to  the  province  of 
Asia  were  formed  into  a  Provincia  Insniarum  {ijrap- 
xla  y^amv),  by  Vespasian  as  it  appears.  In  the 
time  after  Constantine  it  contained  63  islands,  of 
which  Bhodes  was  the  Metropolis.  (Becker,  Rdm. 
Altertk,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  by  J.  Marquaidt.)  [G.  L.j 

ASU'NI,  ASn  ("Affuu-of,  'A<rio.),  a  Scythian 
tribe  in  the  part  of  Asia  E.  of  the  Caspian,  who 
made  war  upon  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactria.  (Strab. 
zi.  p.  511;  Trog.  Pomp.  xlL  Arg.;  Ukert,  vol.  iii. 
pt.2,p.84a.)  [P.S.] 

AS11)0  (probi  Xera  de  la  Fnmttra),  an  inhmd 
city  of  Hispeuiia  Baetica,  belonging  to  the  oonventua 
of  Hispalis.  It  was  a  colony,  with  the  epithet  Cae- 
sariana,  and  appears  to  be  the  'AirvSor  of  Ptolemy 
(ii.  4.  §  13.)  Numerous  coins,  and  other  Boman 
antiquities,  have  been  found  at  Xeree,  its  supposed 
site.  Some,  however,  take  Xeret  for  the  ancient 
AsTA,  and  Medina  Sidonia  for  Asido.  (Plin.  iii.  1. 
s.  3;  Florez,  Etp.  S.  z.  15,  Med.  de  Etp.  L  p.  164, 
iii.  p.  13;  Ukert,  ii.  1.  pp.  356, 357.)         [P.  S.] 

ASINAEUS  SINUS.    [AsmE,  No.  2.] 

ASINABUS,  or  ASSINABUS  (^Kubmpot,  Died. 
Plat.  'Aaalrafot,  Thnc),  a  small  river  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Sicily,  between  Syracuse  and  Heloros; 
memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  final  catastrophe  of 
the  Athenian  armament  in  Sicily,  and  the  surren- 
der of  Nicias  with  the  remains  of  his  division  of 
the  army.  (Thuc  vii.  84,85;  Died.  xiii.  19; 
Pint  Nic.  27.)  It  is  clearly  identified  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  retreat  (as  reUted  in  detail  by 
Thncydides),  with  the  river  now  called  the  Fat-- 
ooHora,  but  more  commonly  known  as  the  Fiume 
di  Noto,  from  its  proximity  to  that  city.  It  rises 
just  below  the  site  of  the  andent  Neetnm  (Noto 
Vecchio'),  and  after  flowing  under  the  walls  c^  the 
modem  jfoto,  enters  the  sea  in  a  little  bay  called 
BaBata  di  Noto,  about  4  miles  N.  of  the  month 
of  the  Hdorns  (/*.  AUtto').  Being  supplied  bom 
several  sabtenanean  and  perennial  sources  it  has 
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a  coiuidenble  body  of  mter,  as  described  by  Tbu- 
cjrdides  in  the  above  passage.  A  curioos  momiment 
Btill  extant  near  Heloram  is  commonly  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  to  commemonite  the  victorv 
of  the  Syracosans  on  this  occasion;  bnt  it  seems 
too  far  from  the  river  to  have  been  designed  for 
sach  an  object.  [Ueloruh.]  Plutarch  tells  us 
(iVtc.  26),  that  the  Synicnsans  institnted  on  the 
occasion  a  festival  called  Atmaria;  and  it  is  said 
that  this  is  still  celebrated  at  the  present  day, 
tboogh  now  converted  to  the  h<Hiour  of  a  saint. 
(Smyth's  SieOg,  p.  179;  Faaell.  de  Beb.  Sic.  iv.  1. 
p.  198 ;  Cluver.  SicU.  p.  184.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ASINDUM.    [AsiDO.] 

A'SINE  ('AffliT):  £A.  '/uranuos,  '/iffftit). 
1.  A  town  in  the  Arf^ia,  on  the  coast,  is  mentbned 
by  Homer  (/i.  ii.  560)  as  one  nf  the  places  subject 
to  Diomedes.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Dtyopes,  who  originally  dwelt  on  Ht.  Parnassus. 
In  one  of  the  early  wan  between  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  the  Argives,  the  Aslnaeans  joined  the  former 
when  they  invaded  the  Argive  territory  nnder  their 
king  Nicander;  bnt  as  soon  as  the  Lacedaemonians 
returned  home,  the  Argives  laid  siege  to  Asine  and 
razed  it  to  the  ground,  sparing  only  the  temple  of 
the  PythaSus  Apollo.  The  Asinaeans  escaped  by 
sea;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  gave  to  them,  after 
the  end  of  the  first  Messenian  war,  a  portion  of  the 
Messenian  territory,  where  they  built  a  new  town. 
Nearly  ten  centuries  after  the  destruction  of  the  city 
its  ruins  were  visited  by  Pausanias,  who  found  the 
temple  of  Apollo  still  standing.  (Fans.  ii.S6.  §  4,iii. 
7.  § 4,  iv.  14.  §  3,  34.  §  9, seq.;  Strab.  viii.  p.  373.) 
Lealce  places  Asine  at  Tolon,  where  a  peninsular 
maritime  height  retains  some  Uelleuio  remains.  The 
description  of  Pausanias,  who  mentions  it  (ii.  36.  §  4) 
immediately  after  Didymi  in  Hermionis,  might  lead 
us  to  place  it  fiutlier  to  the  east,  on  the  confines  of 
Epidaoria;  but,  ca  the  other  hand,  Strabo  (viiL 
p.  373)  places  it  near  Nauplia;  and  Pausanias  him- 
self proceeds  to  describe  Lema,  Temenium,  and 
Nauplia  immediately  after  Asine.  Perhaps  Asine 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  plain  of  Iri,  which  is 
farther  to  the  east.  The  geographers  of  the  French 
Commission  place  Asine  at  Kandia,  a  village  between 
Toldn  and  Iri,  where  they  found  some  ancient  re- 
mains above  the  village,  and,  at  a  mile's  distance 
from  it  towards  Iri,  the  ruins  of  a  temple.  Bat,  as 
Leake  observes,  "  the  objection  to  Kindia  for  the 
site  of  Asme  is,  that  it  is  not  oa  the  sea-shore,  as 
Pansanias  states  Aone  to  have  been;  and  which  he 
repeals  (iv.  34.  §  12)  by  saying  tliat  the  Messenian 
Asine,  whither  the  A^inaei  of  Aigolis  migrated,  after 
the  destruction  of  their  city  by  the  Argives,  was 
situated  on  the  sea-side,  in  the  same  nuinner  as 
Asine  in  Argolis."  (Leake,  Pelopomutiaca,  p.  290, 
sc<|.;  Boblaye,  Rechercha,  (fv.  p.  51.) 

2.  A  town  in  Mcssenia,  which  was  built  by  the 
Dryopes,  when  they  were  expelled  from  Asine  in  the 
Ar^ia,  as  related  above.  (Pans.  U.  cc.")  It  stood  on 
the  western  «de  of  the  Messenian  gulf,  which  was 
sometimes  called  the  Asinaean  gnlf,  from  this  town 
('A(Tifa<at  K^Awot,  Strab.  viii.  p.  359 ;  Asmaeus 
Sinus,  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  7).  Asine  was  distant  40  stadia 
north  of  the  promontory  Acritas,  40  stadia  from  Co- 
lonides  (Pans.  iv.  34.  §  12),  15  miles  from  Metbona, 
and  30  miles  from  Messene  (Tab.  PeuL).  Its  site 
is  now  occupied  by  Korini,  which  is  situated  upon 
a  hill  jotting  oat  into  the  sea  above  C.  Gailo  (the 
ancient  Acritas).  The  ancient  town  of  Corone  was 
citaatcd  farther  north ;  and  it  has  been  leaionably  oon- 
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jectnied  that  the  inhabitants  of  Corooe  removed  from 
their  town  to  the  deserted  site  of  Asine,  and  carried 
with  them  their  ancient  name, — such  a  migration 
of  names  not  being  uncunmoD  in  Greece.  (Boblaye, 
Rtchercha,  ifc.  p.  112;  Leake,  Ptlopoim.  p.  193.) 

The  Messenian  Asine  continued  to  be  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  from  its  ibundatiaa  at  the 
close  of  the  first  Messenian  war  till  the  sixth  centnry 
of  the  Christian  era,  when  it  ia  mentioned  by  Uierocles. 
It  is  spoken  of  by  Herodotus  (viii.  73)  as  a  town  of 
the  Dryopes,  and  its  name  occure  in  the  history  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  in  subsequent  events. 
(Thuc.  iv.  13,  54,  ri.  93;  Xen.  HtU.  vii.  1.  §  25.) 
When  the  Messenians  returned  to  tlieir  own  country 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  B.  c.  371,  the  Asinaeans 
were  not  molested  by  them ;  and  even  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias  they  still  gloried  in  the  name  of  Dryopes. 
(Paus.  ii.34.  §  11.) 

3.  An  Asine  in  Laconia  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  363)  as  sitoated  between  Amathus  (a  false 
reading  for  Psamathus)  and  Gythium;  and  Stepha- 
nus  B.  («.  V.)  speaks  ti  a  Laconian  as  well  as  of  a 
Messenian  Asine.  Polybias  (v.  19)  likewise  rebtes 
that  Philip,  in  his  invasion  of  Laconia,  sufi'eml  a  re- 
pulse before  Asine,  which  appears  from  his  nanatire 
to  have  been  near  Gythium.  But  notwithstanding 
these  authorities,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there 
was  a  town  of  the  name  of  Asine  in  Laconia.  Pau- 
sanias, in  describing  the  same  event  as  Folybins,  says 
that  Philip  was  repulsed  before  Las,  which  originally 
stood  on  the  summit  uf  Mt.  "  Asia."  (Pans.  iii.  24. 
§  6.)  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the 
"  Las  "  of  Pausanias  and  the  "  Asine  "  of  Polybius 
are  the  same  place;  and  the  resemblance  between 
the  names  "  Aaa  "  and  "  Asine  "  probably  led  Poly- 
bius into  the  error  of  calling  Las  by  the  latter  name ; 
an  error  which  was  the  tpore  likely  to  arise,  becaoae 
Uerodotos  and  Thacydides  speak  of  the  Messenian 
Aaine  as  a  town  in  Laconia,  since  Messenia  formed 
a  part  of  Laconia  at  the  time  when  they  wrote.  The 
error  of  Polybias  was  perpetuated  by  Strabo  and 
Stephanos,  and  has  found  its  nvy  into  most  modem 
works.  (Boblaye,  Jtecherehe$,  4^  p.  87 ;  Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  279.) 

ASI'SIUM  ('Affiirioi':  but  Ai'fflffior,  Ptol.  iji.  1. 
§  53,  and  Afoiav  in  Strab.  v.  p.  227,  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  the  same  name;  £th,  'Aaurtpor^ 
Asismas,  -atis),  a  town  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Apennines,  about  12  miles  E. 
of  Perusia,  and  20  S.  of  Iguvium.  Its  name  ia 
fonnd  both  in  Pliny  arid  Ptolemy,  and  its  mnnitipal 
rank  and  consideration  are  attested  by  inscriptions. 
Procopius  (iiL  12.  p.  326)  mentions  it  as  a  strong 
fortress,  which  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Totila. 
The  miodem  city  of  A—iti  (celebrated  as  the 
birth-place  of  St.  Francis)  retains  the  andent  site, 
as  well  OS  name,  and  contains,  besides  numcroas 
inscriptions  and  other  minor  antiquities,  the  well- 
preserved  portico  of  an  ancient  temjde,  now  con- 
verted into  that  of  a  church.  Sonie  renuuns  of 
a  Roman  aqueduct  and  baths  are  also  visible. 
(Plin.  iiL  14.  s.  19 ;  Ptol.  iu.  1.  §  53;  OrelL  Inter. 
1250;  Bampoldi,  Corogr^fia  dett  IlaUa,  voL  L  p. 
139.)  [E.H.B.] 

ASMABAEUS.    [Ttana.] 

ASMIRAEA  ('Aatufaia),  a  district  of  Serica, 
N.  of  the  Asrairaei  M.  (ri  'Aa/tlpaia  tfff),  with  a 
city  of  the  same  name  (PtoL  vL  16.  §§  2,  3,  5,  6; 
Amm.  Marc  xxiit  6) ;  perhaps  KhmnU  or  Uami, 
a  considerable  emporium  of  Chinese  Tartary,  in  42** 
30'  N.  kt.,  and  93°  iO"  E.  long.  [P.  S.] 
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ASMAU&  [Aebopds.] 
ASCPU  or  ASCPUS.  [Asopds,  No.  2.] 
ASffPUS  ("Airtrtrrfi).  1.  A  river  of  Boeotia, 
fimring  through  the  abnthern  part  of  this  coontrj,  in 
ID  eagerly  directian,  and  fiilling  into  the  Eorijms  in 
tlu  teiritory  of  Attica,  near  C^poa.  It  is  fanned 
bf  the  cmSaence  of  aeveral  small  atreanu,  one  rising 
mr  Tbnpiae,  and  the  othen  in  Mount  Cithaeron. 
Its  (nocipal  sources  are  at  a  spot  just  under  the 
tillage  of  Kriaiati,  where  are  two  trees,  a  well,  and 
Kreral  springs.  In  the  upper  part  of  ita  course  it 
forms  the  boondarj  between  the  territories  of  Thebes 
•ml  Plataeae,  fiovring  through  a  plain  called  Pasa- 
SOFIA.  (Sirab.  ix.  p.  409.)  It  then  forces  its  way 
thmgh  a  rocky  rarine  of  no  great  length  into  the 
pbin  of  Tanagra,  alter  flowing  through  which  it 
a^ain  traverses  a  roekj  defile,  and  enters  the  mari- 
tioK  plain  of  Oropns.  In  the  upper  part  of  its 
come  the  river  is  now  called  Kurtlxu,  in  the  lower 
Vwrieodi.  Homer  describes  it  as  "  deep  grown  with 
mdies,  and  grassy  "  (SoWoxoiro*,  Aexewoiiir,  /t  it. 
383).  It  is  fieqnentljr  dry  in  sommer,  but  after 
heavy  runs  was  not  easy  to  ford.  (Thac.  ii.  5.)  It 
TO  (m  the  hanks  of  the  Asopns  that  the  memorable 
latUe  of  Plataeae  was  fought,  B.C.  479.  (Herod,  vi. 
ICe.ix.  51 ;  Strab.  is.  p. 408,  seq.;  Fans.  t.  14.  § 
3 ;  Or.  Am.  tii.  6.  33  ;  Leake,  Jforthtm  Greece, 
tdL  iL  pp.  386,  424, 442,  448.) 

2.  (JUeer  of  St.  George'),  a  river  of  Pelopomesns, 
riasg  in  the  mountains  S.  of  Phlins,  and  flowing 
tlinmgh  Sicyonia  into  the  Corinthian  gulf.  Hence 
the  plain  of  Sicyonia  was  called  Asopis  or  AsopiA. 
Iti  principal  sources  are  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Gavrid. 
In  the  opper  part  of  its  course  it  is  a  clear  tranquil 
atraun,  bat  in  passing  through  Sicyonia  it  becomes 
lipid,  white,  and  torbid.  It  flows  past  the  city  of 
Scjm  on  the  eaut,  and  joins  the  sea  a  little  east- 
nrd  of  a  round  height  in  the  plain.  (Strab.  vii, 
p.  371,  viiL  p.  382,  iz.  p.  408 ;  Pans.  iL  S.  §  2, 
IS.  §  1 ;  Plin.  rr.  5.  s.  6 ;  Leake,  Morea,  rd.  iii. 
pp.  343,  355,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Becherchee,  p.  31.) 

Bespecting  the  river-god  Asopua,  who  frequently 
•ecnrs  in  mythology,  see  DicL  o/Biogr.  and  Myth. 

3.  A  river  of  Phthiotis  in  Theesaly,  rising  in  Mt. 
Oeta,  and  flowing  into  the  Malic  gulf  at  the  pass  of 
Ihennopylae.     For  details  see  Thermopylae. 

4.  A  river  in  Paros,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo 
(vHl  pi  382). 

5.  A  town  of  the  Eleuthero-Lacones  in  Laconia, 
OD  the  eastern  aide  of  the  Laconian  gnlf,  and  60  stadia 
Moth  cf  Acriae.  It  possessed  a  temple  of  the  Boman 
emperors,  and  on  the  citadel  a  temple  of  Athena  Cy- 
lansia.  At  the  distance  of  12  stadia  above  the 
(own  there  was  a  temple  of  Asclepius.  (Strab.  viii. 
pS64;  Pans.  ni.  21.  §7, 22.  §9:  Ptol.  iiL  16.  §9; 
'Atr^oAii,  Hierocl.  p.  647.)  Strabo  (JL  c.)  spoka 
of  Cvparissta  and  Asopua  as  two  separate  places; 
but  it  appears  that  Asopos  was  the  later  name  of 
Cyparissia.  Paoaanias  (iii.  22.  §  9)  cays  that  at 
the  fiiat  of  the  acTopoUs  d  Asopus  were  the  ruins  of 
the  ci^  of  the  Achaei  ParacyporissiL  Strabo  de- 
nribes  Cyparissia  as  "  a  town  with  a  harbour,  si- 
tnitni  npon  a  cbersooese,"  which  corresponds  to  the 
lite  of  BStra.  The  latter  is  on  the  high  rocky  pen- 
insnla  of  Kobo  XgU,  east  of  which  there  is  a  deep 
inlet  of  the  sea  and  a  good  harbonr.  The  scropcdis 
of  Cyparissia  «  Aaopiu  must  have  occnped  the 
mmmit  of  Kavo  XjfiL  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p. 
225,  aeq.,  Pdopannetiaca,  p.  169.) 

6.  [Laodicka  ad  Ltcum.] 

ASPA  LUCA,  in  Aquitania,  is  mentioned  in  the 
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Anton.  Itin.,  on  the  road  between  Caeaaiangoxta 
(Sttragoua),  and  Beneharmum,  on  the  Gallic  side  of 
the  Pyrenees.  Walckenaer  (^Geog.  <}c,  vol.  i.  p.  304) 
fixes  this  place  at  Aceout,  in  the  valley  of  Atpe ; 
the  river  ^<pe  is  a  branch  of  the  Adour.  At  Pont 
Letguit,  near  ^ccouf,  the  valley  contracts,  but  it 
opens  again,  and  forms  a  pass  into  Spain.  Walckenaer 
conjectures  that  the  Apiates,  mentioned  by  Dion 
Caraias  (xzziz.  46),  among  the  people  of  Aquitania, 
whom  P.  Crassns  subdued  during  Caesar's  Gallic 
wars,  are  the  Aspiates,  or  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
of  Aspe,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  correct 
Ainates  into  Soliates.  But  Caesar's  narrative 
{B.  G.  iii.  20)  applies  to  the  Sotiates,  and  Dion  has 
the  same  story  in  substance  with  the  name  Apiates 
in  the  present  text,  instead  of  Sotiates.     [0.  L.] 

ASPABO'TA  ('AmroSciTa),  a  town  of  Scythia 
intra  Imanm,  on  the  Caspian  (Sea  of  Aral),  N.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Oxus.  (Ptd.  vi.  14.  §  2,  viii.  23, 
§  15;  Amm.  Marc  ixiii.  6.)  [P.  S.] 

ASPACA'RA,  ASPACA^RAE  {'Amnicifa,  'Ao-- 
mKopai),  a  city  and  people  of  Serica,  S.  of  the 
Issedones.  (Ptol.  vi.  16.  §§5,  7;  Amm.  Hare 
xxiii.  6,  Asperata.)  [P.  S.] 

•ASPASl'ACAE.    [Aapisn.] 

ASPARAGIUM,  a  town  of  Ulyria,  in  the  territory 
of  Dyirhachium,  where  Pompey  was  encamped  for 
some  time  in  his  campaign  against  Caesar,  B.  c.  48. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  30,  41,  76.) 

ASPA'SII  ("AirwArioi,  V.  B. 'Affwioi),  a  tribe  of 
the  Paropamisadae  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Panpamisns 
(Bmdoo  Kootk),  about  the  river  Cboes  or  Choaspea 
(^Kameh),  whom  Alexander  subdued  on  his  march 
into  India,  b.  c.  327.  (Arrian.  Anab.  ir.  23,  24.) 
Strabo  calls  them  Hippasii  ('lawibnoi,  zv.  pp.  691, 
698),  accrading  to  Casanbon's  emendation  of  the 
unmeaning  text:  and  modem  scholars  hare  observed 
that  the  names  are  identical,  both  meaning  hoise- 
men,  ior  the  root  atp  in  Sanscrit  and  Persian  is 
equivalent  to  tint  in  Greek.  (Schmieder,  ad  Arrian. 
Ind,  6 ;  Groskurd,  German  Trantlatitm  of  Strabo, 
p.  1 19.)  Thar  chief  cities  were  Gorydala  and 
AKioAEim.  [P.  S.] 

ASP  A  VIA,  a  fortress  in  the  S.  of  Spain,  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  Caesar's  campaign  against 
Sezt  Pompeins  {BeU.  Hup.  24)  as  5  M.  P.  from 
Ucnbis.  The  places  here  referred  to  should  probably 
be  sought  in  the  mountains  of  Baetica  {Sitrra  Mt>- 
rena)  above  Cordoba  (Ukert,  voL  ii.  pt  1.  pp.  351, 
352.)  [P.  S.] 

ASPENDUS  ('Aowo^oa :  Eih.  'AmtMtos),  a  city 
of  Pamj^ylia,  <m  the  Eurymedon,  60  stadia  from  tho 
mouth  of  tho  river,  and  an  Argeian  colony  (Strab. 
p.  667).  It  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (viii.  81, 
87,  108)  as  a  port,  or  at  least  a  place  np  to  which 
ships  might  ascend.  The  town  was  situated  on  high 
ground;  on  a  mountain,  as  Pliny  (v.  27)  calls  it; 
or  a  very  lofty  hill,  which  commands  a  view  of  the 
sea.  (Mela,  i.  14.)  The  site  must  be  easily  deter- 
mined by  an  examination  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
Eurymedon.  From  an  extract  in  Spratt's  Lgcia 
(vol.  ii.  p.  32)  it  may  be  collected  that  the  name  is 
still  Aspendus;  it  is  described  as  6  or  8  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  a  lofty  city.  One  argtmient  that  is 
urged  to  prove  the  identity  is,  that  a  great  marsh 
near  it  is  still  called  Capru,  a  name  identical  with 
that  of  the  ancient  marsh  or  lake  Capria.  Strabo 
mentions  the  lake  Capria,  and  then  the  Eurymedon; 
and  he  may  mean  that  the  lake  or  marsh  is  near  tlie 
river.  The  brief  extract  as  to  Aspendus  in  Spratt 
is  rather  obscure.    Pliny  (xxxi.  7)  mentions  a  lake 
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at  Aspendns,  where  salt  was  prodnoed  b;  erapon- 
tion.  In  the  neighbourhood  the,  olive  waa  much 
cultivated. 

Thasyboliu  lost  his  life  at  Aspendns;  being  sar- 
prised  in  his  tent  bj  the  Aspendians,  on  wlwin  he 
had  levied  contribntioos.  (Xen.  HdL  iv.  8 ;  Diod. 
xiv.  99.)  Alexander,  in  hia  Aaiatic  expedition, 
vi^ted  Aspendus,  and  the  place  sorrendeied  upon 
preparation  being  made  bj  the  king  to  besiege  it. 
(Arrian,  Anai.  L  26.)  It  was  a  popoloos  place 
after  Alexander's  time,  for  it  laised  on  one  occasion 
4000  hoplites.  (Polyb.  t.  73.)  The  omsnl  Cn. 
Manlius,  when  moving  forward  to  invade  Galatia, 
came  near  TenneasDB,  and  made  a  show  of  entering 
Pampbylia,  which  brought  him  a  sum  of  money  from 
the  Aspendii  and  other  Pamphyliaos.  (Liv.  xxxviii. 
15;  Polyb.  xxii.  18.) 

The  old  medals  of  Aspendns  have  the  epi- 
grafji  EX  EST.  ETTF.  ETTFEANTS.,  bat  those 
of  more  teoent  date  have  the  common  form  A3. 
AZnENAUlN.  (Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  voL  ii.  p. 
282.)  [O.L.] 


com  OF  ASPKSDUe. 

ASPHALTITES  LACUS.    [Mobtitom  Uakb.] 

ASPIS.     [Procosnksds.] 

ASPIS  ('Airirls),  aft,  known  by  the  Roman  tnos- 
lation  CLU'PEA,  CLYPEA  (KAvirfo,  Strab.  Ptol. 
Kaiibiah,  Rn.),  an  important  fortified  city  of  the 
Carthaginian  territory,  and  afterwards  of  the  Boman 
province  of  Africa  (Zengitana).  It  derived  its 
Greek  and  Roman  names  from  its  site,  on  a  hill  of 
shield-like  shape,  a^oining  the  promontory,  which 
was  sometimes  called  by  the  same  name,  and  also 
Taphitis  (liKpa  Ta^ihis,  Strab.  zvii.  p.  834),  and 
which  fonns  the  E.  point  of  the  tongne  of  land 
that  nins  out  NE.,  and  terminates  in  Mercurii  Pr. 
(C.  Bon),  the  NE.  headland  of  N.  Africa.  The 
island  of  Cossyra  lies  off  it  to  the  £.,  and  Lilybaeum 
in  Sicily  is  directly  opposite  to  it,  to  the  NE.  (Strak 
vi.  p.  277.)  At  the  S.  foot  of  the  promontory  is  a 
small  bay,  forming  a  harbour  protected  on  every 
side,  and  giving  access  to  a  huge  open  plain.  No 
spot  could  be  more  favourable  for  an  invader;  and  a 
mythical  tradition  chose  it  as  the  landing-place  of 
Cadmus  (Nonn.  Dumt)*.  iv.  386),  while  another 
made  it  the  scene  of  the  straggle  of  Heraclee  with 
Antaens  (Procop.  Vtmd.  ii.  10).  We  are  not  in- 
formed whether  there  was  a  Funic  fortress  on  the 
spot ;  it  is  incredible  that  the  Carthaginians  should 
have  neglected  it ;  but,  at  all  events,  Agathocles, 
who  landed  on  the  other  side  of  the  peninsula  (see 
A<ji;ii.asia),  perceived  its  importance,  and  built 
the  city  known  to  the  Greeks  and  B(Hnans  b.  c  310 
(Strab.  xvii.  p.  834).  In  the  First  Pnnic  War  it 
was  the  landing-place  of  Manlius  and  Regnlus, 
whose  first  action  was  to  take  it,  B.C.  256 ;  and  its 
possession  afforded  the  survivors  of  the  unfortunate 
army  a  place  of  refuge,  from  which  they  were 
carried  off  in  safety  by  the  victorious  fleet  of 
Aeinilius  and  FuMus  B.C.  255.  (Polyb.  L  29  36; 
Appian.  Fim.  3.) 


ASPUBGIANL 

In  the  Second  Pnnic  War,  pasang  over  a  naval 
skirmish  off  Cbpea,  b.  c  208  (Liv.  zxvii.  29),  the 
plain  beneath  the  city  became  fiunovis  for  Masinissa's 
narrow  eacapa  after  his  defeat  by  Boccbar,  when 
the  wounded  prinoe  was  only  saved  by  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  bad  perished  in  the  large  river  which 
flows  throDgh  the  plain  (^Wadg-d-A^eh'),  bnt  to 
which  the  ancients  give  no  name,  b.  c.  204  (Liv. 
xzix.  32).  In  the  Third  Punic  War,  the  consul 
Piso,  B.  c.  148,  besi^ed  it  by  land  and  sea,  but 
was  repalsed.  (Appian.  Pun.  110.)  It  is  men- 
tioned more  than  once  in  the  Julian  Civil  War. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  23;  Hirt.  B.  Afr.  2.)  It  stood  30 
M.  P.  from  Corubis.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  a 
free  city  (Pljn.  v.  4.  a.  3 ;  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §§7,  8), 
where  KAinrAi  and  'Aowfi  are  distinguished  by  15' 
of  long. :  probably  the  former  is  meant  for  the  town 
and  the  latter  for  the  cape  (Mela,  i.  7.  §  3;  Sta- 
diaam.  p.  452;  SiL  iii.  243;  Solin.  27;  /(m.  AnL 
pp.  55,  57,  493,  518;  7ai. />■<.).  It  was  a  dis- 
tingnished  ejsaoopal  see,  A.  D.  41 1 — 646,  and  the 
last  spot  on  which  the  African  Christians  made  a 
stand  agwnst  the  Mohammedan  conqnerors.  (Mor- 
celli,  Africa  Ckrittiana,  s.  v.;  Arab  writers,  re- 
ferred to  by  Barth,  p.  186.) 

Its  interesting  ruins,  pwily  CD  and  partly  below 
tlie  hill,  and  among  them  a  remarkable  Boman  furt, 
are  described  by  Barth  ( Wandenmgen,  pp.  134 — 
137,  Shaw,  p.  89,  2d  ed.  [P.  a] 

AiSPIS  ('Aowfi;  liana  Zaffran),  a  town  and 
promontory  of  N.  Africa,  on  the  coast  of  the  Great 
Syitis,  with  the  best  barhour  in  the  Syrtis,  600 
stadia  N.  of  Turris  Euphiantis  near  the  bottom  of 
the  Syrtis.  (Strab.  zvii.  p.  836;  Beechey,  p.  140; 
Barth,  p.  369).  [P.  S.] 

ASPI'SII  ('AnliruH  XciSoi),  a  people  of  Scythia 
intra  Lnaum,  N.  of  the  Jaurtes,  and  W.  of  tho 
Aspisii  Montes  (ri  'Ainrliria  8pi):  Ptol.  vi  14. 
§§  6,  12).  They  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the 
'AimLTiiKai  NofuESft,  between  the  Oxns  and  the 
Tanais,  mentioned  by  Polybins  (x.  45).         [P.  S.] 

ASPLE'DON  CA<nrAi,Wi-:  Eth. 'AmrkTiUrios), 
also  called  SPLEDON,  an  ancient  city  of  Boeotia, 
mentioned  by  Homer  (/jl  ii.  510),  distant  20  stadia 
from  Orchomenns.  llie  river  Melas  flowed  between 
the  two  dties.  (Strab.  iz.  p.  416;  Plin.  iv.  7.  a. 
12;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  Etym.  M.  t.  v.)  Stiabo  says 
(JL  c.)  that  it  was  subseqnently  called  Eudeielua 
(Eit<l<Aoi),  itam  its  sunny  sitnation;  but  Faosaiiias 
(iz.  38.  §  9)  reUtes  that  it  was  alandoned  in  hia 
time  from  a  want  of  water.  The  town  is  sud  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Aspledon,  a  son  of  Po- 
seidon and  the  nymph  Mideia.  The  site  of  Aspledon 
is  uncertain.  Leake  (^Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p. 
162)  phices  it  at  Tiamdli,  but  Forchhammer  {H^ 
tenica,  p.  177),  with  more  probability,  at  Avro- 
Kaetro. 

A'SPONA  or  ASPUNA  ('Aewow),  a  phice  in 
Galatia,  named  in  all  the  Itineraries.  Ammianua 
Marcellinus  (xxv.  10)  calls  it  a  small  municipinm 
of  Galatia.  It  lay  on  the  road  from  Ancyra  to  Cae- 
sarea  Mazaca.  The  site  does  not  seem  to  be  deter- 
mined. [G.  L.] 

ASPUBGIATSI  ('AinroKipytowt,  V.B.  'A<nroio>- 
yiTwof),  a  tribe  of  the  A^atic  &heotar,  on  the  £. 
side  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  in  the  r^oa 
called  Sindice,  between  Phanagoria  and  Gorgipfia. 
They  were  among  the  Maeotic  tribes  whom  Pole- 
mon  I,  king  of  Fontus  and  the  Bosporus,  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  attempted  to  subdue;  but  they 
to(i  him  prisoner  and  put  him  to  death.    (Strabk 
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■B,  p.  495,  zii.  p.  5S6 ;  Steph.  B.  «.«.;  Ma  Bittn's 
s|«caJatiaiia  on  the  name,  in  coiuwction  with  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  Asia,  Vorhalle,  pp.  S96,  foil.). 
Tlwf  aeem  to  be  the  Astoricani  of  Ptolemy  (t.  9. 

Sr).  [P.  8.1 

ASSA  fAvov:  Etk.  'A(nnu>t),a  town  of  Chal- 
ofice,  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Singitic  gnlf.  (Herod. 
Tii.  182.)  It  is  probably  the  nme  town  u  the 
AssEKA  of  Theopompna  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.  'Amnipa), 
and  the  Casskka  cf  Pliny  (ir.  10),  its  tenitoiy 
ban);  called  Asstbytis  (^Aaavpvris)  by  Aristotle 
{Bid.  An.  iiL  12).  Here  %as  a  river  which  was 
caOcd  the  Vxxp^'  from  its  coldness.  (Aristot  /.  e.) 
Leake  places  Asaa  at  the  head  of  the  Singitic  gulf, 
it  some  ruins  called  Paleotattro,  about  midway, 
by  land,  between  Eriad  and  Vurvuri.  {Northern 
Grttce,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 53.) 

ASSACA-NI  (Cnrt  tuL  10.  s.  38),  ASSACEin 
('A(rffajn)»i,  Arrian,  Anah.  iv.  26,  T.  20;  'Affro- 
niKH,  Strsb.  xr.  p.  698;  bat  Aniioi  distingnishes 
the  names  as  those  of  seponte  tribes,  Ind.  1.,  and 
SCiafao  distihgoisbes  his  Astaceni  fvxsa  the  subjects 
of  Aaacenns :  if  the  distinction  be  real,  it  is  now 
impossible  to  draw  it  definitely),  one  of  the  tribes, 
and  apparently  the  largest  of  them,  whom  Alexander 
OKoantend  in  the  district  of  the  Paropamisadae, 
in  the  lateral  valleys  on  the  S.  of  the  Paropamisns 
{Hindoo  Kootk),  between  the  Cophen  {CaM)  and 
the  Indus;  and  whom  he  subdued  on  his  march 
into  India,  B.c.  327.  The  others  were  the  Aspasii 
and  Gdraki,  to  whom  Strabo  {l-c.)  adds  the 
MuiAin  and  Ntsaki. 

The  tarritorj  of  the  Assaceni  appears  to  have 
Un  between  the  Indus  and  Cophen,  at  and  abont 
their  junctjun,  as  far  W.  as  the  valley  of  the  Goroens 
{Paajtorey.  Their  chief  cities  were  Uassaca  or 
Uuaiia,  their  capital,  and  Pkdczul  (Arrian.  Ind. 
I.  $  8),  besides  the  fortresses  of  Oka,  Bezisa, 
AoKsus,  OKOBATm,  Ehbouka,  and  Dykta.  At 
the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion,  they  were  governed 
by  a  prince  whom  the  Greeks  called  by  the  name 
of  his  tribe,  Anaoenns  (like  Taxiles,  the  king  of 
Tszik),  or  by  bis  mother  Cleophis  (Cnrt.). 

They  brought  into  the  fieU  an  army  of  30,000 
fcot,  20,000  horse,  and  30  elephants;  but  this  force 
meunnd  their  numben  and  wealth,  rather  than 
their  real  strength.  They  were  the  least  hardy  and 
coungeoas  of  all  the  mountaineers  of  N.  India,  and 
bad  already  been  the  subjects  of  the  successive 
Aaatic  empires,  Assyrian,  Median,  and  Persian, 
bdbie  they  were  subdued  by  Alexander. 

Some  modem  scholars  think  that  the  Affghmu 
inserre  the  name.  [P.  S.] 

ASSE1X)NES.     [IssEDoinB.] 
ASSE'RA.  [AssaT] 

ASSPSUS  CAo-nxritt:  Elk.  'Kmrltawt),  a  town 
is  the  toritoty  of  Uiletus  (Herod,  i.  19,  22;  Steph. 
B.  I. ».  'K<Tajia6t'),  with  a  temple  of  Athena,  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  a  war  between  the  Milesians 
and  Alyattea,  khig  of  Lydia.  The  king,  fallowing 
the  advice  of  the  Pythia,  built  two  temples  at  A»- 
•esos,  in  place  of  that  which  was  destroyed.  [G.  L.] 
ASSCKUS  {'Aarapos,  and  'KaaiSifuiv,  Steph. 
B.;  'Aanipos,  Ptol.:  £tk.  'Atrata/Hnt,  Assorinus ; 
Amre),  a  city  of  the  interior  of  Scily,  situated 
about  half  way  between  Agyrimn  and  Enna.  It 
WIS  a  city  of  the  Sienli,  and  appears  never  to  have 
received  a  Greek  eoloay.  In  B.  c.  396  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus  as  the  only  Scnliim  town  which 
mnained  faithful  to  Dionysins  of  Syiacnse,  at  the 
time  aC  the  great  Carthaginian  expedition  under 
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EGmiloo.  In  consequence,  we  find  Dionysius,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians,  concluding  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  the  Assorini,  and  leaving  them  in 
possession  of  their  independence.  (Diod.  ziv.  58, 
78.)  At  this  time  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
a  flact  of  some  importance;  but  no  subsequent 
mention  of  it  oocnn  nntil  the  days  of  Cicero,  in 
whose  time  it  appears  to  have  been  bat  a  small 
town,  though  retaining  its  municipal  independence, 
and  possessing  a  territory  fertile  in  com.  It  suf- 
fered severely,  in  common  with  the  neighbouring 
towns,  Aran  the  exactions  of  Venes.  (Cic.  m  Kerr, 
iii.  18,  43,  iv.  44.)  We  learn  (tan  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  that  it  continued  to  exist  under  the  Roman 
empre  (Plin.  iii.  8.  a.  14;  PtoL  iii.  4.  §  13),  and 
the  modem  town  of  ^soro  undoubtedly  occupies 
the  site,  as  well  ss  retains,  with  little  alteration, 
the  name  of  Assorus.  According  to  Fazello,  the 
remams  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  one  of  the  gates, 
wen  still  visible  in  his  time.  It  was  situated  on 
a  lofty  hill,  at  the  ibat  of  which  ik>wed  the  river 
Chrysas  (now  called  the  Dittaino),  the  tuteUry 
deity  of  which  was  worshipped  with  peculiar  re- 
verence by  the  Assorini,  and  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  cities.  His  temple  was  situated,  as 
we  leam  from  Cicero,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  town,  on  the  road  to  Enna;  and  so  sacred  was 
it  deemed,  that  even  Verres  did  not  venture  openly 
to  violate  it,  but  his  emissaries  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  carry  oif  the  statue  of  the  deity 
in  the  night.  (Cic  Verr.  iv.  44.)  Fazello  asserts 
that  considerable  remains  of  this  temple  were  still 
extant  in  his  day;  but  the  description  he  gives 
of  them  woold  lovl  tu  to  suppose  that  they  must 
have  belonged  to  an  ancient  edifice  of  a  different 
class.     (Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic.  x.  2.  p.  440.) 

The  oxjis  of  Assorus  bear  on  the  reverse  a  stand- 
ing figure,  with  the  name  annexed  of  Chrysas. 
They  are  found  only  of  copper,  and  are  evidently 
of  late  date,  fmta  iiu>  fact  that  the  legends  are  in 
Utin.  [E.  H.  B.] 


COIN  or   ASSOBUS. 

ASSU'KAE  {IL  Ant.  pp.  49,  51;  Tab.  Peut.% 
'Atrawpos,  Ptd.  iv.  3.  §30;  Oppidnm  Azruntanum, 
Plin.  V.  4.  §  4 :  Zanfour,  Ru.),  a  considerable  inland 
city  of  the  Roman  province  Africa,  in  the  K.  of 
Byzacena,  near  the  Bagradas  and  the  confines  of 
Numidia,  12  M.  P.  north  of  Tucca  Terebinthlna, 
and  20  M.  P.  south  of  HostL  It  was  the  station 
of  a  Roman  garrison.  It  is  identified  by  inscrip- 
tions, one  of  which,  on  a  gate  or  triumphal  :irch,  de- 
dicates the  edifice  to  the  emperor  Septimius  Sererus, 
by  the  title  6Avut  optimut  Sevenu,  and  to  his  wife 
Julia  Domna,  who  is  styled  mater  Augtitti,  which 
fixes  the  date  of  the  inscription  to  the  reign  of 
Caracalla.  There  are  other  considerable  raiiLS, 
among  which  are  a  small  temple  with  Corinthian 
pilasters,  and  a  theatre,  the  hitter  outside  the  walls. 
(Barth,  Wandentngai,  <fe.,  pp.  229,  230).  [P.  S.] 

ASSUS  (^Aaaos :  Eth.  'Airmoi  and  'Ajrmis  x 
Auo),  a  city  of  Mysia,  on  the  gulf  of  Adramyttinm, 
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betvcen  Cape  Lcctom  and  Antandros.  It  was  si- 
tnated  in  a  atroog  nataral  pcsitioa,  was  well  walled, 
and  oonnected  with  the  aea  by  a  long,  steep  ascent 
(Strab.  p.  610.)  The  harbour  was  formed  by  a 
great  mde.  Mjrsilos  stated  that  Assns  was  a  settle- 
ment of  the  MetbTmnaei.  Hellanicos  calls  it  an 
Aeolic  city,  and  adds  that  Gargara  was  founded  by 
Assns.  Pliny  (t.  32)  gires  to  Assus  also  the  name 
Apollonia,  which  it  is  conjectured  that  it  had  from 
Apollania,  the  mother  of  Attains,  king  of  Pergamns. 
That  Assus  was  still  a  phce  visited  by  shi{^ng  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  appears  from 
the  trarels  of  St.  Paul.    (AcU,  xx.  13.) 

The  neigbboarhood  of  Assus  was  noted  for  its 
wheat.  (Strab.  p.  735.)  The  Lapis  Assios  was  a  stone 
tliat  had  the  property  of  consuming  flesh,  and  hence 
was  called  sarcophagus:  this  stone  was  accordingly 
used  to  inter  bodies  in,  or  was  pounded  and  thrown 
upon  them.     (Steph.  B.  «.  e.  'Aavos ;  Plln.  iL  96.) 

Hermcias,  who  had  made  himself  tyrant  of  Assus, 
brought  Aristotle  to  reside  there  some  time.  When 
Hermeias  fell  into  the  hands  of  Memnon  the  Rhodian, 
who  was  in  the  Persian  service,  Assus  was  taken  by 
the  Persians.  It  was  the  birthphtoe  of  Cleanthei, 
who  succeeded  Zeno  of  Citinm  in  his  school,  and 
transmitted  it  to  Chrysippus. 

The  remains  of  Assus,  which  are  veiy  considerable, 
have  often  been  described.  The  name  ^jso  appears 
to  exist,  but  the  village  where  the  remains  are  found 
is  called  Beriam  Kaleti,  or  other  like  names.  From 
the  acropolis  there  is  a  view  of  Mytilene.  The  wall 
is  compkte  on  the  west  side,  and  in  some  places  is 
thirty  feet  high :  the  stones  are  well  laid,  without 
cement.  There  is  a  theatre,  the  remains  of  temples, 
and  a  huge  mass  of  ruins  of  great  variety  of  cha- 
racter. Outside  of  the  wall  is  the  cemetery,  with 
many  tombs,  and  sarcophagi,  some  of  which  are  ten 
or  twelve  fi»t  long.  Leake  observes,  "  the  whole 
gives  perhaps  the  most  perfect  idea  of  a  Greek  city 
tliat  any  where  exists."  (^Atia  Minor,  p.  128;  see 
also  Fellows'a  Asia  Minor,  p.  46.) 

Autonomous  coins  of  Assus,  with  the  epigraph 
AS2ION,  are  rare.  The  coins  of  the  Roman  im- 
perial period  are  common.  [G.  L.] 


conr  or  assus. 

ASSUS  CA<r<r»»:  Kineta),  a  river  of  Boeotia, 
flowing  into  the  Cephissns  on  its  lett  bank,  near  the 
city  of  the  Parapotamii  and  Mount  Edylium.  (Plut. 
StUL  16;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  195.) 

ASSY'BIA  (n  'A<r<ri»p/a,  Herod,  it  17,  iv.  39: 
PtoLri.  1.  §  1 ;  Steph. B.;  Arrian,.4»Ki6.  vii.  21 :  .As- 
syria, Tacit.  Ann.  xil  13;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6; 
'AToi;p(o,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  736 ;  Steph. :  v.  Niiwr ;  Dion. 
Cass.  Ixviii.;  Athuri,  on  Pets.  Cun.  Inscr.,  and 
Assura,  on  the  Median,  Bawl.  J.  At.  Soc.  xi.  pt  i. 
p.  10 :  Eth.  Assyrii,  'Aaaipm,  Steph.  ;  Herod,  i. 
193;  'Airavpfs,  Steph.;  Eustath.  in  Dim.  de  Situ 
Orbit,  p.  70),  a  district  of  Asia,  the  boundaries  of 
which  an  variously  given  in  the  Greek  and  Soman 
writers,  but  which,  in  the  strictest  and  most  original 
sense,  comprehended  only  a  long  narrow  territory, 
divided  on  the  N.  from  Armenia  by  H.  Miphates,  on 
the  W.  and  SW.  from  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia 
by  the  Tigris ;  on  the  SE.  from  Susiana,  and  on  the  K. 


ASSYBLA. 

ftomHcdia,by  the  chain  of  the  Zagrus.  Itwas,iniact, 
nearly  the  same  territory  as  the  modem  Pacbk-lik  of 
Moml,  including  the  plain  land  below  the  f  irdutdis 
and  Pertian  mountains.  Its  original  name,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  is  best  repre- 
sented by  Aturia  ('Arovpla),  which  Stiabo  (iin.  736) 
says  was  part  of  Assyria  (as  understood  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote) :  although  Dion  Casadns  seems  t« 
consider  that  this  form  of  the  name  was  a  bar- 
barous rais-pronnndatioD,  In  later  times,  as  ap- 
pears firom  PUny  (vi.  12)  and  Ammianos  HareelU- 
nus  (xxiii.  6),  it  bore  the  name  of  Adiabene,  vbirh 
was  properly  a  small  province  between  the  Tigris, 
Lycns  (or  2Uatus),  and  the  Gordiaean  moontaiiis. 
(Dion Cass.  Ixviii.;  PtoL  vi.  1.  §  2.) 

In  the  wider  sense  Assyria  comprehended  the 
whole  country  which  was  included  in  Mesopotamia 
and  Babylonia  (Stn(.  zvi.  p.  736),  while  it  was 
often  confounded  with  adj<aning  nations  by  the  Gieck 
and  Roman  writers:  thus,  in  Virg.  (Georg.  H.  465), 
"  Assyrio  veneno"  is  used  for  "  Tyrio;"  in  Noun. 
Dionys.  (xli.  19)  the  Libanns  is  called  Assyrian;  and 
in  Dion.  Perieg.  (v.  975)  the  Leuoo-Syriansof  Pontss 
and  Cappadocia  are  termed  Assyrians.  It  is  curious 
that  S(7bx  of  Caryanda  placed  Assyria  among  the 
nations  on  the  Pootns  Enxinns,  between  the  Chaljrbes 
and  Faphbigonia,  and  includes  in  it  the  river  Ther- 
modon  and  the  Greek  towns  of  Thermodon,  Sinope, 
and  Harmene.  (Scyl.  Car.  ap.  Hudsm.  Geogr.  Groie. 
!  Min.  p.  33.)  The  author  of  the  Etymologiaim 
Magnum  hu  preserved  a  tradition  (Etym.  Magn.  i» 
roc.)  from  Xenocrates,  that  this  land  was  originally 
called  Euphratis,  then  Choldoca,  and  hutly,  from 
Assyms  the  son  of  Suses,  Assyria:  he  appears  aU» 
to  consider  it  as  the  same  as  Babylonia. 

The  chief  mountains  of  ancient  Assyria  an  knows 
imder  the  general  name  of  the  chwu  of  Zagrui, 
which  extended,  under  various  denominations,  along 
the  whole  of  its  eastern  frontier  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
separated  it  from  Media  and  Persia. 

Its  rivers  may  be  all  considered  as  feeders  of  the 
Tigris,  and  bon  the  names  of  Zabatus  (ZdSaros), 
Zabas,  Zerbis,  or  Lycus,  which  rose  in  the  N.  nxxm- 
tains  of  Armenia;  the  Bumidos  or  BumMus;  the 
Capms ;  the  Tomadotns  or  Physcns  (f^icu); 
the  Silla  or  Delas,  —  probably  the  same  stnsm 
which  elsewhere  bears  the  names  of  Diabas,  Doras 
(Aovpot),  and  Goigus  (r^pToi);  and  the  Gyndss. 
Its  provinces  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Strabt 
onder  the  following  names :  Atniia,  Calacene  or  C»- 
lachene,  Chszene,  Arrfaapachitis,  Adiabene,  Arbeliti^ 
Apolloniatis  or  Chalonitis,  and  Sittacene;  thoogh 
there  is  some  diSTerence  between  the  two  geogrspheis, 
both  as  to  their  rektive  extent  and  as  to  tbcir 
positions. 

Its  chief  cities  wen:  Ninas  (4  Niwt),  its  most 
ancient  and  celebrated  capital,  Kioeveb;  Clesipboi 
(i)  KrriiTupiir'),  the  seat  of  government  under  the 
Parthian  rulers;  Arbela  (ri 'Af>ffi)A.a),  Gangamela 
(t4  ravyofiiiKa),  Apollonia  ('AiroAAon'la),  Artemita 
('Aprrf/UTa),  Opis  (  nwii),  Chala  (XdAa)  or  C«- 
Umae  (Ki*mnu),  and  Sittace  (Sitt^)  or  Sitta 
(SIttq). 

A  full  description  of  these  mountains,  rivers,  pro- 
vinces, and  towns  is  given  under  their  respective 
names. 

It  is  cf  considerable  importance  to  diatingoish  as 
accurately  as  we  can  between  the  Und  or  territoiy 
comprehended  tmder  the  name  of  Assyria,  and  the 
kmgdam  or  empire  which  was  established  m  that 
coimtry.    The  former,  as  we  have  seen,  was,  strictly 
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tjMldng,  onlx  a  snuUI  proTince,  at  6nt  probably 
littk  more  than  tlie  district  to  the  NE.  of  tbe  junc- 
tioo  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Zabstos.  The  latter 
Taried  veij  mnch,  both  in  power  and  extent,  accord- 
faig  to  the  indmdoal  inflnence  and  sncceseTnl  con- 
<{iiats  of  porticolar  kings.  For  the  historjr  of  the 
Asajrian  empire  the  materiab  at  mr  command  are 
extremely  hmited,  and  the  sonrcas  from  which  ire 
most  draw  our  ccniclasioas  hare  not — with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Bible,  which  only  describes  the  later 
portion  of  Assyrian  histoiy — been  preserved  tons  in 
the  works  of  the  original  writers.  Considerable  dis- 
crepancy, thcrefoe,  prevails  in  the  acconnts  which 
the  copyists  of  the  more  ancient  docnments  bare  left 
to  as;  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  derire  from 
their  comparison  a  satis&ctory  view  of  the  origin  or 
piugieM  of  this  ancient  empire. 

It  seems,  however,  nsefiil  to  pnt  together  as  con- 
cisely as  possible  the  resolts  of  the  narratives  which 
eccnr  in  the  three  principal  and  differing  anthorities ; 
so  that  the  amoont  of  real  knowledge  to  be  obtained 
from  them  may  be  more  readily  perceived.  We  shall 
therefuie  state  what  is  known  of  Assyrian  history 
iram:  I.  The  Bible.  2.  Herodotus.  3.  Ctesias.and 
othera  who  hare  men  or  less  borrowed  from  bis 
weric 

1.  Th»  BibU.  There  is  no  reason  to  doabt  that 
the  eariiest  notice  which  we  have  of  Assyria  is  that 
in  Gen.  x.  10,  et  seq.,  in  which  Nimrod,  the  grand- 
son of  Ham,  is  mentioned  as  possessing  a  kingdom 
at  the  dties  of  Babel,  Erech,  Accad,  and  Colneb,  in 
the  bind  of  Shinar;  and  Assnr  as  having  gone  ont 
Iran  that  land,  and  fbnnded  the  cities  dt  tKneveh, 
Sehoboth,  Calab,  and  Resen.  The  inierenoe  from 
this  statement  is  that  the  country  ronnd  Babel  (after- 
wards called  Babylonia)  Was  the  elder  empire,  and 
Assyria  (which,  according  to  nniversal  ojanion,  has 
derived  its  name  from  Assnr)  a  colony  or  depen- 
dency of  ICmrod's  original  kingdom.  Afterthisfirst 
notice  a  long  period  elapsed,  daring  which  the  Bible 
has  no  allosion  to  Assyria  at  all;  for  the  passages 
wImr  that  name  oocars  (Mm.  xxiv.  22 ;  Ptai.  Ixxiii. 
9)  have  no  histraical  importance;  and  it  is  not  till 
the  reign  of  Menabem,  king  of  Israel,  b.  c.  769,  that 
we  have  any  mentioo  of  an  Assyrian  king.  From 
that  time,  however,  to  the  absorptirai  of  Uie  empun 
c€  Assyria  Proper  into  that  of  Babylon,  we  have  a 
line  of  kings  in  the  Bible,  who  shall  be  briefly  men- 
tioned here,  together  with  the  dates  daring  which 
they  reigned,  according  to  the  general  consent  of 
diniDoiogers.  1.  Pnl,  the  first  king  of  Assyria  in 
Holy  Scripton,  invaded  Palestine  aboat  the  fortieth 
year  of  Uxziah,  b.  c.  769  (2  Kmgt,  zv.  19),  bat  was 
indnced  by  Menabem  to  retire,  on  receiving  a  present 
of  1000  talents.  2.  Tighith-pileser,  who  sooceeded 
Pol,  was  on  the  throne  before  the  death  of  Pekah, 
king  of  Israel,  B.  a  738,  and  had  previonsly  con- 
<)omd  Syria  (2  Kmgt,  xv.  29,  xvi.  5 — 9);  thongh 
the  pcedae  date  of  his  accession  is  not  determinable. 
3.  Aboat  ten  years  later  Shalmaneser  was  king,  in 
the b^inning  oSibe  reign  of  Hoshes,  B.a730,  and  he 
was  still  living  at  the  capture  of  Samaria,  b.  c.  721. 
(2  Kimg*,  xrii.  1—9,  xviii.  9 — 11.)  4.  Senna- 
cherib was  on  the  throne  eight  years  ^er  the  &11  of 
Samaria,  and  most  therefore  have  encceeded  his 
fiuber  between  a.  a  731  and  713.  (3  King*,  xviii. 
13 ;  /s.  zxxvi  I.)  He  was  slain  by  his  sons  fifty-five 
days  after  his  flight  from  Palestine,  b.c.711.  (C\m- 
uii,F.n.f.  273;  Tobit,  i.  21.)  5.  Esarhaddon, 
his  BOD,  succeeded  Sennacherib  (2  Kvtgt,  xix.  37), 
bot  we  have  no  means  of  determining  from  the  Bible 
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to  what  length  his  lagn  extended.  During  some 
pcntion  of  it,  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  story  of 
Manasseh  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  II)  that  he  was  master 
of  Babylon.  6.  Nabnchodonosor  is  the  last  king  of 
Assyria  mentioned  in  the  Bible;  but  whether  he  im- 
me<fiately  succeeded  Esarhaddon  we  hare  no  means 
of  tdling.  The  date  of  bis  accession  is  fixed  to 
B.  c.  650,  as  it  crandded  with  the  forty-eighth  year 
of  Manasseh.  His  reign  is  remaikable  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Median  king  Arphaxad  (Phraortcs), 
b.  c.  634,  and  the  expedition  of  Holophemes  against 
Judaea  in  B.  c  633.  During  the  last  part  of 
It,  also,  the  invasion  of  the  Scythians  most  have 
occurred.  Subsequently  to  Mabuchodonoeor  no 
king  of  Assyria  Proper  appears  in  Holy  Scripture, 
and  the  Empire  of  the  East  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
rulers  of  Babylon.  The  fall  of  Nineveh  itself  may  be 
determined  to  the  year  b.  c.  606.     [Nihus.] 

2.  Herodotut.  The  notice  in  Herodotus  of  the 
history  of  Assyria  is  very  brief;  and  there  seems 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  so  because  he  had  already 
treated  of  Aksyria  in  another  work  which  is  now  lust 
(Her.  i.  106 — 184);  if,  indeed,  we  may  infer  from 
those  passages  that  Herodotus  really  did  compose  a 
separate  work  on  Assyrian  histoiy. 

According  to  him  (Her.  L  95),  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire had  Usted  520  years,  when  the  Medians  re- 
volted. Now,  it  may  fiurly  be  inferred,  that  the 
Median  revolt  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  death 
of  Sennacherib,  in  B.C.  711.  According,  therefore, 
to  this  theory,  the  Assyrian  empire  most  have  dated 
from  about,  b. c.  1 23 1.  Josephns  (^n/.  x.  2)  con- 
firms this  for  the  period  of  the  independence  of  the 
Medes;  though  the  subsequent  evidence  of  the  Bible 
proves  that  the  Assyrian  empire  was  not  overthrown, 
as  he  supposes,  by  the  Median  defection.  Herodotus 
menticHis  afterwards  (Her.  i.  106)  the  capture  of 
Ninns  (Niijeveh)  by  Cyaxares  the  Mede ;  the  date  of 
which  — allowing  for  the  twenty-eight  years  of  the 
nomad  Scythian  invasioa^ccincides,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter  f  Nuc ns],  with  the  year  B.c.  606.  Herodo- 
tus says  httle  more  abont  Assyria  Proper.  When, 
as  in  i.  177 — 178,  he  speaks  of  AssyrU  and  the 
great  dties  which  it  contained,  it  is  clear  from  the 
context  that  he  is  speaking  of  Babylonia;  and  when, 
as  in  vii.  63,  he  is  deecribmg  the  arms  of  the  Assy- 
rians in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  he  evidently  means 
the  inhabitants  ol  N.  W.  Mesopotamia,  for  he  adds 
that  the  people  whom  the  Greeks  called  Syri,  were 
termed  by  the  Barbarians,  Assyrii. 

3.  Ctesiai.  The  remains  d  Assyrian  history  in 
Ctesias,  preserved  by  Diodorus  (iL  1 — 31),  differ 
widely  finm  the  Bible  and  Herodotus.  According  to 
him,  Ninns,  the  first  king,  was  succeeded  by  Semi- 
ramis,  and  she  by  her  son  Kinyas,  .who  was  followed 
by  thirty  kings,  of  whom  Sardanapalns  was  the  last. 
A  period  of  1306  years  is  given  to  these  thirty-three 
reigns,  the  last  iS  which,  according  to  his  chrmology, 
mnst  have  been  in  b.  c.  876, — as  Ctesias  adds  four 
reigns  (158  years)  to  the  128  years  which  Herodo- 
tus gives  for  the  continuance  of  the  separate  kingdom 
of  Medes.  On  this  theory,  the  commencement  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  must  bave  been  in  b.  c.  2182 ; 
and,  to  make  the  story  in  Ctesias  harmonize  at  all 
with  the  Bible  and  Herodotns,  we  mnst  suppose  that 
there  were  two  Median  revolts:  the  first,  a  partial 
one,  in  B.  c.  876,  when  the  Medes  became  indepen- 
dent of  Assyria,  but  did  not  destroy  the  seat  of  gu- 
vemment ;  and  the  second,  and  more  complete  one,  in 
B.  c  606,  when,  iu  coi^unction  with  the  Babylonians, 
they  sacked  Ninns  (Nineveh),  and  put  an  end  to  the 
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aeparatt  existence  of  the  Atsjriaa  empire.  Ctesias 
himself  imaged  that  Nineveh  wu  deatrojred  at  the 
time  of  the  first  Median  rerolt  (Died.  ii.  7), — the 
only  one,  indeed,  mentioned  bj  him. 

Many  writen  have  man  or  less  followed  Ctesias 
in  assigning  a  very  high  antiqoity  to  the  Assyrian 
empire.  Thoa  Stnbo  (iri.  p.  737) — grouping  As- 
syria and  Babylonia  together,  as  coontries  inhabited 
by  those  whom  the  Greeks  called  generically  Syrians 
— states  that  Ninos  foonded  Ninereh,  and  hu  wife 
Semirsmis  Babylon ;  and  that  he  bequeathed  the 
empire  to  his  descendants  to  the  time  of  Sardana- 
pslos  and  Aibaces.  He  adds  that  it  was  orerthrown 
by  the  Medes,  and  that  Minns  (its  capital)  ceased  to 
exist  in  consequence  (^^ovfirOi)  n^xP^/"  M<^^ 

Ifieolaui  Dam.  (<g>.  Excerpt  Valet,  p.  829)  makes 
Minus  and  Seminmis  the  first  mien  of  Minns. 
AeimUvt  Sura  (ap.  VeUeium,  i.  1,  6)  gives  1995 
years  as  the  time  from  Minns  to  Antiocbus,  which 
would  place  the  commencement  of  the  empire  at 
B.C.  2185.  Jrutia  (i.  1,3)  mentions  Minus,  Semi- 
rsmis, and  Minyas,  in  succession,  and  adds  that  the 
As83rrians,  who  were  afterwards  called  Syrians,  mied 
1300  years,  and  that  Sardanapalns  was  their  last 
king.  VeUevu  (I  6)  gives  1070  years  for  the 
duration  of  the  Assyrian  empre,  and  makes  its  trans- 
ference to  the  Medra  occur  770  years  before  his 
time.  Darit  (_ap.  Athenaeum,  xii.  p.  529,  a.)  men- 
tions the  names  of  Arbaces  and  Sardanapalns,  but 
describes  the  fate  of  the  latter  differently  from  other 
writers.  Ahi/detme  (ap.  Euteb.  Chnm.  L  12,  p. 
36)  speaks  of  Minus  and  Semiramis,  and  places  the 
last  king  Sardanapalus  67  yean  before  the  first 
Olympiad,  or  B.  a  840.  Cailor  (ap.  Eueeh.  Chnm. 
i.  13,  p.  36)  calls  Belns  the  first  Assyrian  king  in 
the  days  of  the  Giants ;  and  names  Minos,  Semiramis, 
Zames  (or  Minyas),  and  thdr  descendants  in  order, 
to  Sardanapalns. 

Cephalion — according  to  Snidas,  an  historian  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian  (Enseb.  Ckron.  i.  15,  p.  41) — 
followed  Ctesias  in  most  particulars,  but  made  Sar- 
danapalns the  twenty-sixth  king,  and  placed  his 
accession  in  the  1013th  year  of  the  empire,  throwing 
back  the  period  of  the  revolt  of  Arbaces  270  yeans. 
According  to  him,  therefore,  the  Median  independence 
began  in  B.  c.  1150,  and  the  Assyrian  empire  in 
B.C.  2184.  Eusebins  himself  mentions  thirty-six 
kings,  and  gives  1240  years  from  Minns  to  Sardana- 
palns; placing  the  Median  revolt  forty-throe  years 
before  01.  1,  cr  at  B.  c.  813.  (EuseK  Chnm.  i. 
p.  1 14.)  Oeorgius  St/ncelliu  (p.  92,  B.)  commences 
with  Belns,  and  reckons  forty-one  reigns,  and  1460 
years;  placing  the  commencement  in  B.  c.  2285, and 
the  termination  in  B.  c.  826.  His  increased  number  is 
produced  by  interpolating  four  reigns  after  I  he  twenty- 
seventh  king  of  Eusebins.  Lastly,  AgatHa*  (ii.  25, 
p.  120)  gives  1306,  and  Augustine  (Ctr.  Dei,  xviii. 
21)  1305  years,  lor  the  duration  of  the  Assyrian 
empire. 

We  have  been  thus  particnlar  in  mentioning  the 
views  of  Ctesias  and  bis  successors  on  the  subject  of 
the  duration  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  because  it  seemed 
of  importance  that  all  which  has  been  handed  down  to 
OS  should  be  made  accessible  to  stodents.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  maintain  that  Ctesias  has  given  us  the  his- 
tory as  it  really  was,  because  it  is  contiaiy  to  universal 
experience  that  there  should  be  so  numerous  a  succes- 
sion of  kings,  reigning  in  order  for  the  number  of 
years  which  must  on  the  average  have  fallen  to  each, 
—and  this,  too,  in  an  Oriental  hmd,  where  the  per- 
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petuity  of  any  one  dynasty  is  far  less  oonunon  thaa 
in  Europe.  Yet,  though  the  list  of  kings  and  their 
number  may  be  wholly  imaginary,  though  there  may 
never  have  been  either  a  Minus  or  Semiramis,  the  state* 
ment  of  Ctesias — who,  as  Court  Physician  to  Arta- 
zerxes  Hnemon  had  abundant  opportunity  of  coistilt- 
nig,  and  did  consult  the  royal  records  (/SaffiAutai  Si. 
^ipat) — is  valuable,  as  indicating  a  general  belief 
that  the  Assyrian  empire  ascended  to  a  far  remoter 
antiquity  than  that  assigned  to  it  by  Herodotus.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  records  of 
Herodotus  and  Ctesias  ccntrsdict  each  other;  thoogh, 
as  we  have  shown,  there  is  considerable  discrrpancy 
between  them.  A  very  acute  writer  (Fergusson, 
Paiacet  of  Nineveh  and  PertepoHi,  I/nd.  1851, 
p.  43)  has  conjectured,  and,  we  think  with  some 
probability  on  his  side,  that  the  two  accounts  confirm 
and  elucidate  one  another,  and  that  one  is  the  neces- 
sary complement  to  the  other;  though  we  confess 
we  are  not  wholly  convinced  by  some  of  the  chnoo- 
logical  arguments  which  be  adduces. 

According  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  the  earlier  period 
given  by  Ctesias  to  the  Median  revolt,  which  that 
author  says  took  jdace  by  the  agency  of  Arbaces  the 
Hede  and  Belesys  the  Babylonian,  is  tobe  acconoted 
for  on  the  supposition,  that  the  result  of  the  out- 
break was  the  establishment  of  Arbaces  and  his 
descendants  on  the  throne  of  Minos,  under  the  name 
of  Arbaddae ;  and  that  Herodotus  does  not  allude  te 
this,  because  he  is  speaking  only  of  a  native  revdn- 
don  under  Ddoces,  which  he  pkced  100  years  later. 
Mr.  Fergusson  considers  that  this  theory  is  proved 
by  a  passage  which  Siodorus  quotes  from  (possibly 
some  lost  work  of)  Herodotus,  in  which  Herodotos 
states  that  between  the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  by  the  Medes,  and  the  election  of  Deiooes  «n 
interregnum  of  several  generations  occurred  (Died.  ii. 
32).  We  confess,  however,  that,  though  mnch  in- 
genuity has  been  shown  in  its  defence,  we  are  not 
converts  to  this  new  theory,  but  are  content  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Median  revolt  did  not  take  place  till 
after  the  death  of  Seimacherib  b.  a  711,  and  that 
even  then,  agreeably  with  what  the  Bible  would  na- 
turally lead  us  to  suppose,  no  change  of  dynasty 
took  phux  —  and  that,  though  Media  continued  for 
some  years  independent  of  the  Assyrian  power,  it 
was  not  till  the  final  overthrow  of  Minns  (Nineveh) 
about  B.  c.  606,  that  the  Medes  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely subduing  the  territory  which  had  belonged 
for  so  many  yeara  to  the  Elder  Empre. 

With  regard  to  the  kings  of  Assyria  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  commencing  with  Pol,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  state  briefly  some  of  the  identifications  with 
classical  names  which  hitve  been  determined  by  chro- 
nological students.  Mr.  Clinton  (/".  H.  vol.  i.  p.  263 
— 283)  has  examined  this  subject  with  great  learn- 
ing, and  to  him  w«  are  indebted  for  the  outline  of 
what  follows.  According  to  Mr.  Clintcn,  it  is  dear 
that  the  Sennacherib  of  Holy  Scripture  does  not 
correspond  with  the  Sennacherib  of  Polyhistor  and 
Abydenns,  who  have  ascribed  to  him  many  acts 
which  are  much  more  likely  to  be  tme  of  his  ho 
Esarhaddon.  Esarhaddon  (under  the  name  of  Sar- 
danapalns) Icses  the  Median  Empre,  and  is  c«an- 
raemoratcd  as  the  founder  of  Tarsus  and  Ancbitle 
(Schol.  m  AriitopK  Ate*,  v.  1022  ;  Athen.  xii.  p. 
529).  Again,  the  Sardanapalus  of  Abydenus  is 
most  likely  the  Mabuchodonosor  of  the  Book  of  Ju- 
dith, who  reigned  44  years,  and  invaded  Jnitsea 
27  yean  before  the  destruction  of  Minevch.  The 
conibined    testimony  of    Uellanicns,    Callisthenes, 
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and  CGtarchas,  go  to  ntaUiah  the  &et  that  the 
aadenta  bcGered  in  two  S«n<»iaii«li — one,  a  war- 
like ptince  who  was  leigniog  wlwn  the  Hedes  re- 
nlted,aiid  who  aeems  to  oorreepoDd  with  the  Scrip- 
timl  Eaariiaddin ;  and  the  other,  named  Saraciu  ij 
Abydenii»,bntbyCte»iM,Sardaiiapalo»,whowMlmn- 
riooa  and  efiomnate  in  hia  hatuts,  bat  who,  when 
faia  capital  was  attacked,  made  a  gaUant  defence, 
and  was  bomt  in  his  palaoe,  on  tiie  capture  of  hia 
city.  The  BiUe,  as  we  hare  seen,  does  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  king  who  was  on  the  throne  at  the 
time  of  the  fidl  of  Nineveh.  Agahi,  it  appears  from 
Alexander  Poljhistor  and  the  Astranomical  Canon, 
that  Babjrlon  had  alwajs  kings  of  her  own  from  the 
earliest  times:  that  they  woe  sometimes  sobject  to 
the  Assjnrians,  and  sometimes  independent — and 
that  they  nerer  acquired  extensive  dominion  till  the 
time  of  Nebnchadnexiar.  The  same  view  is  oon- 
fiiiDsd  as  m  iam  seen  from  the  naiiatiw  In  the 
Bible  (a  Kmg$  zrii.  24. ;  Etra  ir.  2). 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  Clinton,  agreeing  with 
Odier  and  Prideonx,  attempts  to  distinguish  between 
what  he  and  they  call  the  Assyrian  Empire  and  the 
Aa^iian  raonvchy,  supposing  that  the  first  termi- 
■otal  in  the  remits  of  the  Medea,  but  that  the  hitter 
■as  »«»itiiin»«l  to  the  time  of  the  final  destruction  of 
Kasvdi.  We  oooiess  that  we  see  no  adrantage  in 
■ointaining  any  soeh  distinction.  It  is  dear  that 
SD  As^iian  Boyal  house  eontinned  exerdsing  great 
power  tin  the  &U  of  Minereh,  iriiether  we  term  that 
power  an  empire  or  a  monucby ;  and  we  are  not 
eomnneed  that  there  is  any  statement  of  weight  in 
any  ancient  author  from  which  it  may  be  aatis- 
iietarily  inferred  that  there  was  any  change  in  the 
mEi^  dynasty.  One  gnat  impediment  to  the  correct 
eomparisoo  of  the  account  in  tbe  Bible  with  thcee  m 
po&ne  anthon,  is  the  great  vaiiety  of  names  under 
wUdi  the  Assynaa  rulers  are  named — add  to  which 
the  strong  prohahihty  that  at  the  period  of  the  com- 
pilatian  of  the  records  of  the  Bible,  the  name  As- 
syria was  not  used  with  its  pnper  strictness,  and 
hence  that  some  mien  who  are  there  called  kings  of 
Aaqnria  w«re  really  chief  goremon  of  Babylonia  or 
Mtsoputamia. 

The  late  rema^able  discoreries  in  Assyria,  many 
of  them,  as  may  fiuriy  be  presomed,  upon  the  sit» 
of  its  ancient  cqital  Minns,  hare  thixmn  an  nnez- 
pccted  Bgfat  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  ancient  people  of  that  bmd.  The  world  an 
gnatly  indebted  to  the  zeal  with  which  the  excava- 
tims  in  that  coontiy  have  been  carried  on  by  Hr. 
Layard  and  U  B<^ta,  and  it  is  probably  only 
Btcissary  that  the  numerous  inscriptions  which  have 
ben  disinterred  should  be  fnlly  decyphered,  for 
Bs  to  know  more  of  the  early  biattoy  of  Assyria 
than  we  &  at  present  of  sny  other  Eastern  na- 
fion.  Already  a  great  step  hsa  been  made  to- 
woids  this  end,  and  Cd.  Rawlinson,  who  has  been 
so  hoDoorably  distinguished  for  his  remarkable 
deeypherment  of  the  Bock  Inscriptione  of  Da- 
reios  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  with  other  scholan  in 
England  and  Fiance,  has  made  considenble  pro- 
greas  in  determining  the  comet  interpretation  of  the 
Assyrian  Cuneiibnn  records.  It  is  premature  hen 
to  attempt  to  Uy  before  the  public  the  results  of 
their  iuTestigattons,  as  the  constant  discoreiy  of  new 
insciiptiuus  tends  almost  necessarily  to  chaq^,  or  at 
least  to  modify  considerably,  prerioas  statements, 
and  earlier  theories.  It  may,  however,  be  stated 
generally,  thatall  that  has  yet  been  done  appean  to 
ahoir  that  the  monnmeots  of  ancient  Assyria  ascend 
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to  a  very  early  period ;  that  many  towns,  known 
from  other  sources  to  hare  been  of  very  aodent 
foundation,  bare  been  recognised  upon  the  inscrip- 
tions, and  that  it  is  qnite  dear  that  the  ruling  dty 
Nmns  and  the  kings  resident  in  it  possessed  a  reiy 
extenaire  empire  at  least  as  early  as  the  1 5th  cen- 
tnry  b.  a  Tboee  who  wish  to  consider  the  bearing 
of  the  discoveries  of  the  inscriptions  will  find  all  that 
has  yet  been  done  in  Rawlinson,  Joam.  of  At.  Soc. 
ToL  xii.  pt.  2,  vol  xiv.  pt  1 ;  Hindu,  Ibid.  vol.  xii. 
pt.  1 ;  Botta,  Mim.  tar  TEcrittirt  Aufr.,  Pari."!, 
Svo.  1848;  LSwenstein,  Ettiida  dtchifr.  de  tEcrit. 
Aufr.  Paris,  4ta  18S0.  [V.] 

A8TA  ('Aora),  a  considerable  city  in  8ie  in- 
terior of  Liguiia,  on  the  river  Tsnarus,  still  called 
At^  It  is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy ; 
the  former  reckons  it  among  the  "  nobilia  oppda  " 
of  Lignria,  while  the  hitter  assigns  it  the  nink  of 
a  colony.  It  probably  became  snch  under  the  em- 
peror Tr^.  (PUaiilS.  s.  7;  PtoLiii.  I.  §45; 
Znmpt,  (fe  CoUmiit,  p.  403.)  We  leam  from  Pliny 
that  it  was  noted  for  its  manuftcture  of  pottery 
(xxxT.  13.  s.  46).  Clandian  alludes  to  a  victory 
gained  by  Stilicon  over  the  Goths  nnder  the  walls 
of  Asta,  hot  we  have  no  historical  account  of  such 
an  event.  {De  VI.  Com.  Honor.  .204.)  It  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  been  a  place  of  importance 
in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Bonuin  empin,  and  we 
leam  from  Paulina  EHaconus,  who  terms  it  "  Civitas 
Astensis,"  that  it  still  continued  to  be  so  nnder  the 
Lombards.  (P.  Diac.  iv.  42.)  The  name  is  cor- 
rapted  m  the  Tabula  to  Hatta  or  Hasia.  The 
modem  dty  of  AtH  is  one  of  the  most  considerable 
places  in  I^edmont,  and  gives  the  name  of  .isAE^na 
to  the  whole  surrounding  country.  It  is  an  epi- 
scopal see,  and  contains  s  popcdation  of  24.000 
sonls.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ASTA  Ckara:  Astensis:  Bn.  at  Meta  de  Aita), 
an  andent  dty  of  the  Cdtid  in  HIspania  Baetica, 
on  an  aestnaiy  of  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz,  100  stadia 
from  the  port  of  Codes.  (Strab.  iii.  pp.  140,  141, 
14.1.)  The  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  406)  places  it 
on  the  high  road  from  Gades  to  Hispolis  and  Cor- 
duba,  16  H.  P.  from  the  Portus  Gaditanns,  and  27 
firon  Ugia.  Hda  (iii.  1.  §  4)  speaks  of  it  as  procal 
a  Utore.  It  was  the  ancient  and  usnal  place  of 
meeting  for  the  people  of  the  territoiy  of  Gades 
(Stiab.  p.  141),  and  its  importance  is  confirmed  by 
its  very  antique  autonomous  coins.  The  old  Spani^L 
root  AsT,  foimd  also  in  Astapa,  Asnoi,  ArruRA, 
AsTUBXS,  AsTDBICA,  is  supposed  to  signify  a  hitl- 
fortreu. 

Under  the  Bomans,  Asta  became  a  cdony,  with 
the  epthet  Seffia,  and  belonged  to  the  conventus  of 
Hispahs.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3;  coin  with  epigraph 
F.  coi.  ASTA.  KE.  F.)  It  is  mentioned  twice  in 
Bonun  history.  (Liv.  xxzix.  21,  B,c.  186;  BdL 
Hitp.  36,  B.  c.  45.) 

Its  ruins,  and  the  remains  of  the  old  Boman  mad 
through  it,  ore  seen  on  a  hill  between  Xerez  and  Tri- 
bugena,  which  bean  the  name  of  Maa  de  Alio, 
Some  place  it  at  Xeret,  which  is  more  probably  the 
ancient  AsiDO.  (Florez,  £ip.  S.  xii.  p.  60,  Med. 
Etp.  m.  98;  Eckhd,  vol  L  pw  15;  Ukert,  ii.  1,  p. 
356.)  [P.S.] 

ASTABE'NE  CAoTaftji^i,  Wd.  Charax  :  Eth. 
Astabeni  ;  'Aorafqvof,  or  'A(rTain|i>of,  or  irmniroi, 
Ptol.  vi.  9.  §  5,  vi.  17.  §  3).  according  to  Isidore,  a 
district  between  Hyrcania  and  Parthia,  containing 
twdve  viUages  and  one  town  of  note  called  Assoc, 
or,  more  probably,  Arsada.     It  seems  doubtful 
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whether  the  name  of  the  r^on  and  its  inhabitants 
ought  not  to  he  Artabene  and  Artabeni  respectively. 
Accocdiiig  to  Ptolemy  the  Aatabeni  were  a  people 
of  Hyrcania,  on  the  coast  of  the  Caspian.  The 
AsTACBKi  of  Plin.  (ii.  lOS,  109)  are  probably  the 
same  people.  [V.] 

ASTABORAS.     [NiLcs.] 

A'STACUSCAo-tmoj:  £«A. 'Airrianii'fs, 'ActtcU 
Kiof),  a  town  on  the  W.coast  of  Acaniania,  on  the  bay 
now  called  Dragamesti,  one  ade  of  which  is  formed 
by  the  promontory  anciently  named  Crithote.  The 
rains  (^  Astacos  are  probably  those  described  by 
Lealce  as  below  a  monastery  of  St.  Elias,  and  which 
he  sapposes  to  be  those  of  Crithote.  There  was, 
however,  no  town  Crithote,  but  only  a  promontory  of 
this  name;  and  Leake  has  misondeistood  the  pas- 
sage of  Strabo  (p.  459),  in  which  Crithote  is  men- 
tioned.* Astacus  is  said  to  have  beea  a  colony 
of  Cephallenia.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  it  was  governed  by  a  tyrant,  named 
Evarchus,  who  was  deposed  by  the  Athenians  (b.c. 
431),  bat  was  shortly  afterwards  restored  by  the 
Corinthians.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  towns  of 
Acamania  in  a  Greek  inscription,  the  date  of  which 
is  sabseqaent  to  B.C.  219.  (Strab.  I.  c;  Steph. 
Byz.  s.  v.;  Thuc.  ii.  30,  33,  102;  Scylax,  p.  13; 
Ptol.  iii  U;  BSckh,  Corpus  laicript..  No.  1793; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  4,  seq.) 

A'STACUS('A»Toit()»:  Eth.'A(muHiros,'Airri- 
Clot),  a  city  of  Bithynia,  on  the  golf  of  Astaicos,  and 
a  colony  from  Megara  and  Athens.  (Strab.  p.  563.) 
Memnon  (PhoL  BM.  224)  says  that  the  first  co- 
lonists came  from  Hegara,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  Olympiad,  and  those  irom  Athens  came 
afterwards.  Mela  (i.  19)  calls  it  a  colony  of  M^ara. 
It  appears  that  this  city  was  also  called  Olbia;  for 
Scylaix  (p.  35),  who  mentims  the  galf  of  Olbia  and 
Olbia,  does  not  mention  Astacns ;  and  Sbabo,  who 
names  Astacus,  does  not  mention  Olbia.  The  mythical 
story  of  Astacos  being  founded  by  Astacns,  a  son  of 
Poseidon  and  the  nymph  Olbia,  favours  the  sup- 
position of  the  identity  of  Astacus  and  Olbia.  (Steph. 
I.  V.  'AoToxiii.)  Astacus  was  seized  by  Doedalsos, 
the  first  king  of  Bithynia.  In  the  war  between  Zi- 
poetes,  one  of  his  snocessors,  and  Lysimachus,  the 
place  was  destroyed  or  damaged.  Nicomedes  II,, 
the  son  of  Zipoetes,  transferred  the  inhabitants  to 
his  city  of  Nicomedia  (_Ismitl),  b.  c.  264.  Astacns 
appears  to  have  been  near  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Astacns,  and  it  is  placed  by  some  geographers  at  a 
spot  called  Ovatckik,  and  also  BaaUxle. 

Kioomedia  was  not  built  on  the  site  of  Astacos 
[NicoHSDu] ;  it  is  described  by  Hemnon  as  oppo- 
site to  Astacus.  [G.  L.] 

A'STAPA('A«Tair<l:  £<A.'A(rrair(uai,  Astapenses: 
'Esttpa,  Ra.),  an  inland  city  of  Hispania  Baetica,  in 
an  open  plain  on  the  S.  margin  of  the  valley  of  the 
Baetis,  celebrated  for  its  bte  in  the  Second  Punio 
War.  Its  firm  attachment  to  Carthage  bad  made 
it  so  obnoxious  to  the  Romans,  that,  though  it  was 
perfectly  indefensible,  its  inhabitants  resolved  to  hold 
oat  to  the  last,  when  besieged  by  Mardus,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Sapo,  and  destroyed  themselves  and  their 
ci^  by  fire,  rather  than  &11  into  his  hands.  ( Appion, 
Hitp.  33 ;  Liv.  xzviiL  22.)    A  van  is  extant,  bear- 


•  The  word  rtotdx'ti  in  this  passage  refers  to  the 
place  of  this  name  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus, 
which  Strabo  mentions  cursorily,  on  account  of  its 
bearing  the  same  name  as  the  promontory  in  Acar- 
nania.     (Hoffmann,  Griechenland,  p.  450.) 
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ing  its  name,  the  genuineness  of  which,  however,  is 
questionable.  It  was  not,  as  Hardoiiin  thought,  the 
Osnppo  of  Pliny :  its  total  destruction  accoauts  for 
the  absence  of  its  name  finm  the  Itineiaries  and  the 
pages  of  the  geographers.  (Morales,  Ant  vi.  28; 
Florez,  vol.  iil  p.  16;  Sestini,  p.  33;  Eckhel,  vol  i. 
p.  15;  Ukert,  i.  2,  p.  360.)  [P. &] 

ASTAPUS.     [NiLUS.] 

ASTE'LEPHUS  ('A<rr«\«(>«),  one  of  the  small 
rivers  of  Colchis,  rising  in  the  Caucasus,  and  falling 
into  the  Euxint  120  stadia  S.  of  Dioecurias  cr  Se- 
bastopolis,  and  30  stadia  N.  of  the  river  Hippos. 
(Arrian.  Perip.  Pont  Euz.  9,  10;  Plin.  vi.  4.)  It 
is  also  called  Stelippon  (fieogr.  Bav.)  and  Stempeo 
(  Tab.  Pent).  Difiisrent  modem  writers  attempt  to 
identify  it  with  different  streams  of  the  many  on  this 
coast:  namely,  the  Marlehoula  or  Tamitch,  the 
Mokri  or  Aktu,  the  Shijam  or  Kdeuhol,  and  the 
Kodor.  (Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  204 ;  Mannert,  vol. 
iv.  p.  394;  Forbiger,  vol.  ii.  p.  443.)         [P.S.] 

ASTE'RIA.  [Dbujs,] 

ASTETIION.    [Aboos,  p.  201,  a.] 

A'STERIS  ('Airrspfr,  Hom.,  'Acrrcpla),  an  island 
between  Ithaca  and  Cephallenia,  where  the  sailors 
laid  in  wait  for  Telemachns  on  his  return  from  Pe- 
loponnesus (Hom.  Od.  iv.  846).  This  island  gave 
rise  to  considerable  dispute  among  the  ancient  com- 
mentators. Demetrius  of  Scepsis  maintained  that 
it  was  no  knger  in  existence;  but  this  was  denied 
by  Apollodorns,  who  stated  that  it  contained  a  town 
called  AkUoxnenae.  (Stiab.  i.  p.  59,  x.  pp.  456, 
457).  Some  modem  writers  identify  Asteris  with  a 
rocky  islet,  now  called  DytcalUo ;  but  as  this  bland 
lies  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  strait  between 
Ithaca  and  Cephallenia,  it  would  not  have  answered 
the  purpose  of  the  suitors  as  a  place  of  ambush  fora 
vessel  coming  from  the  south.  (Mare,  Tow  m 
Greece,  ToL  L  p.  62 ;  Krose,  BeUat,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iL 
p.  454.) 

ASTEHIUM  CAffTrfpioi':  Eth.  'AoTfp«4n»j),  a 
town  of  Thessaly,  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  speaks 
of  "  Asterium  and  the  white  summits  of  Titanus." 
(^Krrifuai  Titinoti  t(  XtwA  Kifrira,  IL  iL  735.) 
Asterium  was  said  to  be  the  same  city  as  Pdrcsia  or 
Peinsiae  (Steph.  B.  t.  r.  'Aar4pioy),  which  is  de- 
scribed by  ApoUonius  Rhodius  (i.  35)  as  pfau«d  near 
the  junction  of  the  Apidanus  and  Enipeus,  and  by 
the  author  of  the  Orphica  as  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Apdanns  and  Enipeus.  (Orphic  Argon.  164.) 
Leake  remarks  that  both  these  descriptions  may  be 
applied  to  the  hill  of  VlolM,  which  is  situated  be- 
tween the  junction  of  the  Apidanus  and  the  Enipeus 
and  tliat  of  the  united  stream  with  the  Peneius,  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  either  confluence.  There 
are  some  ruins  at  I'^JUo,  which  represent  Asterium 
or  Pcdresiae;  while  the  white  calcareous  rocks  of  the 
hill  explain  and  justify  the  epithet  which  Homer 
gives  to  Titanns.  Strabo  (ix.  p.  439),  who  places 
Titanus  near  Ame,  also  speaks  of  its  white  colour. 
Feiresiae  is  said  by  Apollonius  (I.  c.)  to  have  been 
near  Mount  Phylleium,  which  Leake  supposes  to  be 
the  heights  separated  by  the  river  from  the  hill  of 
VlolM.  Near  Mount  Phylleiom  Strabo  (ix.  p. 
435)  places  a  city  Phyllus,  noted  for  a  temple  of 
Apollo  Pfaylleins.  SUtios  {Theb.  iv.  45)  calls  this 
city  Fhylli.  The  town  of  Ibksiak,  mentioned  by 
Uvy  (xxxii.  13),  is  periiaps  a  false  reading  for 
Peiresiae.  (Leake,  Nortiem  Greece,  vol.  iv.  {^ 
322,  seq.) 

ASTl'GI,  ASTI'GIS  CArreyls,  Ptol.  u.  4.  §  14; 
Strab.  iiu  p.  141,  corrupted  into  'Avr^yas  in  all  the 
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)ISS.).  I.  AsnOTTANA  Coi/OStA  AcaCSTA  Ftlt- 
jLi  (^Ecijd),  wsAf  under  the  BomanSj  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Misjania  Baetica,  and  the  Ecat  of  a 
amcmtui  jwridicMt.  It  stood  in  the  pUun  of  the 
Baelis,  sooie  distance  S.  of  the  river,  on  its  tribntaiy 
Ae  Smgnlis  {GemT),  vhich  began  here  to  be  navi- 
pHt.  It  1CBS  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  from 
Cadola  (Cordova)  and  Emerita  {Merida)  to  His- 
pi£s  (SmUe),  at  the  respective  distances  of  36  M.  P., 
105  M.  P.,  and  58  M.  P.  (/tin.  Ant  pp.  4 13, 414 ; 
Mela,  ii.  6.  §  4j  Plin.  iii.  1. 8.  3;  Florez,  £*p.S.  x. 
1.7!.) 

1.  Asnoi  Vbtiw  (^Alamtda),  a  free  city  of  His- 
]ams  Baetica,  N.  of  Antiqnaria  (^AtMquera),  be- 
bopng  to  the  Conrentns  Astigitanos  [see  No.  1]. 
(PHn.  uL  1.  B.  3;  FIotbz,  Etp.S.  x.  p.  74.) 

3.  JCUEXSKS.      [Artioi.]  [P.  S.] 

ASTBAEUM  (Liv.  xl.  24;  "Affr/ioia,  Stej*.  B. 
«.».;  AbTfKuar,  PtoL  iiL  13.  §  87),  a  town  of 
FHonia  in  Haoelania,  which  Leake  klentifies  with 
Sirimitxa.  Aelian  (_H.  An.  xv.  1)  speaks  of  a  river 
Aitnen.^  flow  ing  between  Theisalonica  and  Berrhoea, 
which  Leake  snppoees  to  be  the  same  as  the  Vis- 
trftia.  Tafel,  iKiwerer,  conjectnres  tliat  Astraens 
is  Aelian  is  a  &Use  reading  for  Axins.  (Leake, 
Sordiern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  293,  466,  aeq.;  Tafel, 
Hu-akmiea,  p.  312,  aeq.) 

ASTRUM(A<rr(ior:  ^<<ro).  1.  AtownmCynuria 
to  tiie  const,  and  the  first  town  in  Aiigolis  towards 
the  frontieis  of  Laconia.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy alone  (iiL  16.  §  11),  bnt  is  conjectnt«d  by 
Lnke  to  bare  been  the  maritime  fortress  in  the 
boilding  of  which  the  A^inetae  were  intermpted  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
Ban  war.  (Thnc  iv.  57.)  The  place  was  sitnated 
on  a  promontorr,  which  retwns  ita  ancient  name. 
Here  there  are  still  considerable  remains  of  an  ancient 
waL  (Leake,  Morta,  vol  iL  p.  484,  seq.;  Bon, 
Abpotmei,  p.  162.) 

A'STURACAffTvpa).  1.  A  small  islet  on  the  coast 
rf  Latiom,  between  Antinm  and  Circeii,  at  the  month 
of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  rises  at  the 
•mthern  foot  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  has  a  coone  of 
•boat  20  miles  to  the  sea.  It  is  called  Storas  ( 7,Ti- 
ins)  by  Strabo,  wlia  telb  ns  that  it  had  a  place  of 
uchonge  at  iU  iiioath  (v.  p.  232).  It  was  on  the 
lianka  of  this  obscure  stream  that  was  fought,  in 
B.  c  338,  the  but  great  battle  between  the  Bomans 
sod  the  Latins,  in  which  the  omsul  C.  Haenins  to- 
tally defeated  the  combiDed  forces  of  Antitmi,  Lanu- 
vnnn,  Arida  and  VeEtrae.  (Liv.  viii.  13.)  At  a 
much  later  period  the  little  island  at  its  month,  and 
the  whole  adjacent  coast,  became  occupied  with  Bo- 
mu  villas;  among  which  the  most  celebrated  is  that 
of  Cicero,  to  which  he  repeatedly  alludes  in  his 
letters,  and  which  he  describes  as  "  locus  amoenns 
et  in  man  ipeo,"  commanding  a  view  both  of  Antinm 
•nd  Circeii  (ad  Att.  xii.  19,  40,  ad  Fam.  vi.  19). 
It  w»  tram  thence  that,  on  leamuig  his  proscription 
by  the  triumvirs,  he  embarked,  with  the  intention  of 
tKafiing  to  join  Bratns  in  Macedonia;  a  resolution 
wUcfa  be  afterwards  imfortunately  abandoned.  (Pint. 
Cie.  47.)  We  learn  ficom  Snetonina  also  that  Astnra 
«u  the  occasional  resort  both  of  Augustus  and  Ti- 
berhis(Snet.  .4iqr.97,  7ti.  72),  and  existing  remoina 
prove  that  many  of  the  Boman  nobility  must  have 
had  villas  there.  (See  Nibby,  DiiUomi  di  Soma, 
.  vol.  I  pp.  267 — 277.)  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  ever  was  a  town  of  the  name,  as  asserted  by 
Serrius  (ad  ^en.  vil.  801 ).  The  island  was  at  some 
tone  or  other  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  bridge  or 
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eanseway,  and  it  thus  became,  as  it  now  remains,  a 
peninsula  projecting  into  the  sea.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a  fortified  tower,  called  the  rorre  di  Attura,  a 
picturesque  object,  conspicuous  both  from  Antinm 
and  the  Circeian  headland,  and  the  only  one  which 
breaks  the  monotony  of  the  low  and  sandy  coast  be- 
tween them.  The  T<d>.  Pent,  reckons  Astnra  7  miles 
from  Antinm,  which  is  rather  less  than  the  true 
distance. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Stokas  of  Strabo  is 
the  same  with  the  Astura,  which  Festus  also  tells 
ns  was  often  called  Stnra  (p.  317,  ed.  MtUI.);  bnt 
there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  the  "  Satnrae  palus" 
of  Virgil  (ilokvii.  801)  to  refer  to  the  same  lo- 
caUty.  [E.  H.  B.] 

2.  (Ezla  or  Estola),  a  river  of  Hispania  Tana- 
oonensis,  in  the  N  W.,  which,  rising  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Cantabri,  the  prolmgatioo  of  the  Pyrenees, 
flows  S.  tbrongh  the  oonnfay  of  the  Astobes;  and, 
after  recdving  several  other  riven  that  drain  the 
great  plain  of  Leon,  it  &U8  into  the  Dunns  (Domv") 
on  its  N.  side.  (Florus,  iv.  12;  Oros.  vi.  21;  Isi- 
dor.  Etym.  ix.  2.)  [P.  S.] 

A'STUBES  (sing.  Astnr,  in  poets;  Knrvfts, 
Strab.  iii.  pp.  153,  ISS,  167;  Dion  Cass.  liii.  25; 
Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Flor.  iv.  12;  Gmter,  Intcript. 
p.  193,  Na  3,  p.  426,  No.  5,  &c:  Adj.  Astnr  and 
Astnricns;  Astnrica  gens,  SiL  ItaL  xvi.  584;  'A/r- 
roiptat,  Strab.  p.  162;  'Aarovpai,  Ptol.  il  6.  §28; 
i.  «.  Highlanderi,  see  Asta),  a  people  in  the  NW.  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  extending  from  the  N.  coast 
to  the  river  Durins  (Ztouro),  between  the  Gallacci 
on  the  W.  and  the  Cantabri  and  Celtiberi  on  the 
E.,  in  the  mountains  N.  and  W.  of  tlie  great  plain 
of  Leon  and  partly  in  the  phun  itself.  They  were 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Cantabrian  mountains 
(U.  Vinnins);  those  between  the  monntaina  and  the 
coast  (in  the  Atturiae)  being  called  Transhon- 
TAKi,  and  those  S.  of  the  mountains  (in  Z,eon  and 
Valladotid)  AnocsTAHi,  names,  which  clearly 
indicate  the  difference  between  the  Boman  subjects 
dS  the  plain  and  the  unsubdued  tribes  of  the  moun- 
tains and  the  coast.  They  comprised  a  population 
of  240,000  free  persons,  divided  into  22  tribes  (Plin. 
L  c),  of  which  Ptolemy  mentions  the  following 
names :  Landati  (Lancienses,  Plin.),  Brigaecini 
(Trigaecini,  Flor.),  Bednnenses,  Omiod,  Lnngones, 
Saelini,  Snperatii,  Amaci,  Tibuies,  Egnrri  or  Gi- 
gurri  (Cigurri,  Plin.),  and  the  Paesici,  on  the  pe- 
ninsnhi  olC.de  Penoi  (Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34),  to 
which  Pliny  adds  the  ZoeUc,  near  the  coast,  cele- 
brated for  their  flax.  (Plin.  iii.  4,  xix.  2.) 

The  oonntry  of  the  Astnres  (Asturia,  Plin.:  'Ao-- 
TOVfUi,  Ptol.),  was  for  the  most  part  mountainous 
and  abonnded  in  mines  More  gold  was  found  in 
Astoria  than  in  any  other  part  of  Spain,  and  the 
supply  was  regarded  as  more  lasting  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  (Plin.  xxxiii.  4.  s.  21.) 
To  this  the  poets  make  frequent  allusions:  e.^. 
Sa.Ital.L231: 

Atturavanu, 

Comp.  vii.  755. 
CalkttcU  juidqttidjbdit  Attm-  in  arvit, 

Mart  X.  16. 
Merterit  Aiturii  tcmtator  paUidue  auri, 

Lucan.  iv.  298. 
(according  to  Ondendorp's  emendation:  comp.  Stat. 

SUv.  iv.  7.  13,  Pallidui  fouor coneolor 

awro,  and  Claudian.  Cont.  Prob.  et  Olybr.  60.) 

Asturia  was  also  bmons  for  its  breed  of  horses, 
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the  niMlI  ambling  Spanish  jennet,  described  hj 
PUn;  (riii.  42.  s.  67),  Silins  Italiciu  (iii  335 — 
337 :  in  the  preceding  lines  the  poet  derives  the 
name  of  tbe  people  from  Astur  the  son  of  Memnoo), 
and  Martial  (zir.  199): 

"  Hie  breris,  ad  nomemm  npidos  qni  coUigit  nngoes, 
Venit  ab  aoriferis  gentibos,  Astor  eqnos.* 

The  species  of  horse  was  called  Aititrco,  and  the 
name  was  applied  to  hones  of  a  similar  character 
bred  elsewhere,  as  Astnrco  Macedonious.  (Petroo. 
Sat.  86 :  oomp.  Senec.  Ep.  87.) 

The  Asturians  were  a  wild,  ragged,  and  warlike 
race.  (Strab.  {.  c;  Sil.  Ital.  L  252,  ezercttw  JXur; 
xil  748,  ieS^er  Atttir;  Flor.  iv.  12,  Coato&n  « 
Attmti  valitKuimae  gtattt.)  Their  mountains  have 
always  been  the  stronghdd  of  Spanish  independence. 
In  the  war  of  Aognatos  against  the  Cantabri,  B.  c. 
25,  the  Asturians,  anticipating  the  attack  of  the 
Romans,  were  defeated  witii  great  slaoghter  on  the 
banks  of  the  rirer  Astora,  and  retreated  into  Lan- 
cia, which  was  taken,  after  some  resistance.  (Dion 
Cass.  /.  c;  Flor.  ir.  12.  §  56,  ed.  Duker;  Ores.  n. 
21;  Clinton,  «.  a.)  These  actions  ended  the  Can- 
tabrian  war,  as  the  result  of  which  the  conntrj 
KxUh  of  the  mountains  became  subject  to  Rome; 
bat  the  highlands  themselves,  and  the  strip  of  land 
between  the  mountains  and  the  coast  (the  modem 
Atlariat),  still  famished  a  retreat  to  the  natives, 
and  afterwards  sheltered  the  remnants  of  the  Goths 
from  the  Arab  invasion,  and  became  the  cradle  rf 
the  modem  Spanish  monarchy.  .  In  its  retired  po- 
sition, its  mountainous  suriace,  and  in  a  certain 
resemblance  of  cUmate,  the  Aitttritu  is  the  Wales  of 
Spain;  and,  in  imitatioo  of  our  ptindpalitj,  it  gives 
to  the  heir  apparent  his  title. 

Under  the  Romans,  Astuiia  possessed  several  flou- 
rishing cities,  nearly  all  of  which  were  old  Iberian 
towns:  most  of  them  were  situated  in  the  S.  division, 
the  valleys  and  plain  watered  by  the  Astvra  and  its 
tributaries.  The  captal,  Astvbioa  XvavtTA  (_A»- 
torga),  the  city  of  the  Amad,  was  the  centre  of 
several  roads,  which,  with  the  towns  upon  them, 
were  as  follows  (oomp.  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  29):  —  (1)  On 
the  road  SW.  to  Bracara  Augusta  {Braga,  in  Por- 
tugal; [tin.  AnL  p.  423):  AnoKNTioLOf,  14  M.  P. 
(Toriaao  or  Tomenut  La  MediUat,  Ford):  Pe- 
tavonium,  15  H.P.  {Pofbueno  or  Cot^/oitaf).  (2) 
MW.  also  to  Bracara,  branching  out  into  three  dif- 
ferent roads  throogh  Gallaecia  (/t  AtU.  pp.  423, 
429,  431):  Interamniom  Flavinm,  30  M. P.  (,Po»- 
Jerrada  or  Bembibrtt):  Bergidum,  16  M.P.  (prob. 
Castro  d»  la  Ventosa,  on  a  lull  near  Villa  Franca, 
in  a  Swiss-like  valley  at  the  ibot  of  the  mountain 
pass  leading  into  Gallaecia),  beyond  which,  the  fol- 
lowing plaoes  on  the  same  road,  which  would  seem 
to  belong  property  to  Gallaecia,  are  assigned  by  Pto- 
lemy to  Asturia:  Fonun  Cigurrorum  (rryov^^w, 
corrected  from  'Zyoifpm'),  the  Fomm  of  the  Itine- 
rary, the  chief  city  of  the  Cignrri  (Plin.),  now 
Cigarrosa  or  S.  Estevaa  de  Val  de  0ms,  with 
ruins  and  a  Roman  bridge,  where  the  people  preserve 
a  tradition  tiiat  an  old  town  once  stood  there,  named 
Onigurra:  Nemetobriga  (^Mendoga),  the  city  of  the 
Tibnri.  (3)  E.  to  Caesabauoubta  {Zaragoza;  It, 
AnL  pp.  448, 453):  Vallata,  16  M.  P.  (prob.  Pumte 
de  Orvigo):  Interamniom,  13  M.  P.  {Villaroaae): 
Palantia,  14  H.  P.  (^Valencia  de  S.  Jwm):  Yimi- 
nadnm,  31  H.  P.  (  Valderadaei  or  Beeeritf):  at  the 
next  station,  Laoobrioa,  10  M.  P.,  in  the  Vaccabi, 
this  road  was  joned  by  that  fiom  the  military  sta- 
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tion  of  Leoio  VIL  Geiiika  (L«m),  NK.  of  Asto- 
rica  (/(.  Ant.  p.  395):  between  Legio  VII.  and 
Lacobriga  were  Lancb  arLancia,9M.  P.(&i/2iHieaor 
Mansillat),  and  Camala  {Ceat);  (4)  A  lower  nad. 
to  Caesanagiuta(/(.  Ant.  pp.  439, 44U):  Bednnia, 
20  H.  P.  (prob.  La  BaHeza),  city  of  the  Bednneiaei : 
Brigaecinm,  20  H.  P.  (prob.  Benavente),  tlie  capital 
of  the  Brigaecini.  In  the  district  between  the  monn- 
tains  and  the  coast,  the  chief  cities  were  Lucus  As- 
tnram  (PtoL:  prob.  Oviedo),  perhaps  the  Ovetnni 
of  Pliny  (zzxiv,  17.  s.  49);  Noeoa,  end  Flavio- 
navia  (Ptd.:  Aviles),  on  the  coast.  To  these  may 
be  added,  in  the  S.  district,  Intercatia,  the  city  lif 
the  Omiaci;  Pelontinm,  dtyof  the  Lnngones;  Mar- 
dinium,  dty  of  the  Saelini  (coins,  Scstini,  Med.  Jtp. 
p.  172);  Petavooiom,  city  of  the  Superatii;  and  two 
or  three  more,  too  insignificant  to  name.  (Ukert, 
vol.  ii,  pt.  i.  pp.  440 — 443;  Forbigo-,  vol  ii.  pp. 
83—85.)  [P.  S.J 

ASTUBIA.    [AaT(TRE8.] 

ASTU'BIGA  AUGUSTA  (AJtoAtto  'A<rro»p(iro, 
Ptd. :  'AvTwpucat^,  Astnricani :  Astorga,  Bn.),  the 
chief  dty  of  the  Astures,  in  Hispania  Tanaco- 
nensis,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the  Amad,  stood  in 
a  lateral  valley  of  the  NW.  monntains  of  Asturia,  on 
the  upper  coarse  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  As- 
tnrs  (£<2a).  Under  the  Romans,  it  was  the  seat  of 
the  ooMcentat  Astitriamus,  one  of  the  seven  coam*. 
tusjuridici  of  Hispania  Tarraoonenais.  Respecting 
the  roads  fron  it  see  Asture&  It  obtained  the 
title  Angnsta,  doulitless,  after  the  Cantabrian  war, 
when  the  soathem  Astnrcs  firat  became  the  subjects 
of  Rome;  and  from  it  the  people  S.  of  the  moontaina 
were  called  Augnstani.  Pliny  calls  it  irtt  magm- 
Jica;  and,  even  in  its  present  wrett^ed  state,  it 
bean  tracea  of  high  antiquity,  aad  "  gives  a  perfect 
idea  of  a  Roman  {brtified  town.'  (Ford,  p.  308.) 
"  The  walla  an  aingalarly  cnrioos,  and  there  are 
two  Booian  tombs  and  inscriptions,  near  the  Puerta 
deBitrro,"  {Ibid.)  The  mythical  tradidoo  of  the 
descent  of  the  Astures  from  Astur,  srai  of  Hemnoo 
(Sil.  Ital.  iiL  334),  is  still  cherished  by  the  people 
of  Astorga,  who  make  the  hero  the  founder  of  their 
city.  Tbcn  are  two  coins  ascribed  to  Astnrica: 
one,  of  uncertain  application,  inscribed  col.  ast, 
AuousTA.,  which  may  belong  to  .Asta  or  Asnoi ; 
the  other,  of  doubtful  pennineness,  with  the  epigraph 

COI.  ASTURICA.   AMAEUB.   AUGUSTA. 

Astnrica  is  (me  of  Ptolemy's  pdnts  of  astronomical 
observation,  being  3  hrs.  25  min.  W.  of  Alexandria, 
and  having  15  hrs.  25  min.  for  its  longest  day. 
(Plin.  iii  3.a.4;  Ptol.  it  6.  §  36,  viii.  4.  §  5;  It. 
Ant. ;  Sestini,  p.  104;  Eckbel,  vol.  i.  p.  35.)    [P.  &] 

ASTYCUS  ('AirTwt^t :  Vrdvnitza,  or  river  of 
Istib),  a  river  of  Faeonia,  flowing  into  the  Axius,  on 
which  was  sitnated  the  residence  of  the  Paeonian 
kings.  (Polyaen.  StraL  iv.  13;  Leake,  Nartlum 
Greece,  voL  iii  pp.  464, 475.) 

ASTYPALAEA  ('AffrwdXaui).  1.  A  promon- 
tory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Attica,  between  the  praman- 
tmes  Zoster  and  Sunium  and  opposite  the  island  of 
Eleussa.  (StiaKiz.  p.  398;  Stepb.B.«.r.;  Leake, 
Denti,  p.  59.) 

2.  {Eth.  'AffTvwoAanii,  'AarvmAaufnif,  Asty- 
pabeensis :  called  by  the  present  inhabitants  Atlro- 
poZoea,  and  by  the  Franks  Stampalia),aji  island  in  the 
Carpathian  sea,  called  by  St  rabo  (x.  p.  392)  (me  of  the 
Sporades,  and  by  Stephanas  B.  (s.  r.)  one  of  the  Cy- 
cladea,  said  to  be  125  (Roman)  miles  from  Cadistos 
in  Crete  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  S3),  and  800  stadia  iirom 
Cbalda,  an  island  near  Rhodes.   (Stnb.{.c}   Pliny 
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docribes  Asfypalaea  (L  e.)  as  68  nules  in  circom- 
ferencc.  Tbe  island  consists  of  two  large  rockj 
masies,  nnited  in  the  centre  by  an  isthmus,  which 
in  its  narrowest  part  is  only  450  or  500  feet  across. 
On  the  N.  and  S.  the  sea  enters  two  deep  hays  be- 
twceo  the  two  halres  of  tbe  island;  and  the  town, 
which  bote  tbe  sanw  name  as  the  island,  stood  on  the 
western  side  of  the  sootheru  bay.  To  tin  S.  and  K. 
of  this  bay  lie  several  desert  idands,  to  which  Ovid 
{Ar.Am.  a.  82)  allndes  in  the  line: — "  dnctaqne 
pscosts  Astypalaes  vadk."  From  the  castle  of  the 
town  there  is  an  extensive  prospect.  Towards  the 
E.  may  be  seen  Cos,  Nisyroa,  and  Telos,  and  towards 
tbe  S.  in  dear  weather  Casos,  Carpathos,  and 
Crete. 

Of  the  histoiy  of  Astypalaea  we  have  hardly  any 
aeooont  Stephanus  says  that  it  was  originally  called 
Pynfaa,  when  the  Carians  possessed  it,  then  Pykua, 
neat  the  Table  of  the  Gods  (emr  Tpiw((a),  on 
ateoont  of  its  verdore,  and  lastly  Astypalaea,  from 
tbe  mother  of  Ancaens.  (Comp.  Fans.  viL  4.  §  I.) 
We  leain  from  Scymnos  (551)  that  Astypabes  was 
a  cokny  of  the  tfegarians,  and  Ovid  mentions  it  as 
me  of  the  islands  snbdned  by  Minos.  ("  Astypaleia 
regna,"  Met  viL  461.)  In  b.  c.  105  the  Bomans 
enchided  au  alliance  with  AstypahKs  (BiSckh,  /user, 
nd.  ii  n.  2485),  a  distinction  javbably  granted  to  the 
island  in  conseqaence  of  its  excellent  batbonrs  and  of 
its  centra]  position  among  the  European  and  Asiatic 
islands  of  the  A«igaean.  Under  the  Boman  emperors 
Astypalaea  was  a  "  libera  dvitas."  (Plin.  A  e.) 
The  modem  town  contains  250  houses  and  not 
quite  1500  inhabitants.  It  beliaigs  to  Tnricey, 
sad  is  subje(A  to  the  Pashah  cS  Bhodes,  who 
aUnrs  tbe  inhabitants,however,  to  govern  themselves, 
only  exacting  from  them  tbe  small  yearly  tribute  of 
9500  piastres,  or  aboot  60L  sterling.  This  small 
town  contains  an  extraordinary  nnmber  of  churches 
nd  chapels,  sometinies  ai  many  as  six  in  a  row. 
Toey  are  built  to  a  great  extent  from  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  temples,  and  they  cootain  numerous  in- 
•oripdona.  In  every  part  of  the  town  there  are  seen 
capitals  of  columns  and  other  andent  remains.  We 
Itam  {ran  insciipti<His  that  the  andent  city  con- 
tained numy  templeB  and  other  andent  buildings. 
Tbe  SiTonrite  hero  of  the  island  was  Cleomedes,  of 
whose  romantic  histoty  an  account  is  given  elsewhere. 
(Diet,  of  Biogr,  art.  Cleomeda.')  Cicero  probably 
eonfinnds  AcUUes  with  this  Cleomedes,  when  he 
isys  [da  If  at.  Dtor.  iil  18)  that  tbe  Astypalaeenses 
mitsbip  Achilles  with  the  greatest  venention. 

B^esaader  related  that  a  couple  of  hares  having 
been  broogfat  into  Astypalaea  from  Anaphe,  the 
island  became  so  overrun  with  them  that  the  inha- 
bitants were  obliged  to  consult  the  Ddphic  oracle, 
which  adnsed  their  bunting  them  with  dogs,  and 
that  in  this  way  more  than  6000  were  caught  in  one 
year.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  400,  d.)  This  tale  is  a  coun- 
terpart to  the  one  about  the  brace  of  partridges  in- 
tndnced  from  Astypalaea  mto  Anaphe.  [Axafhe.] 
Pliny  (viii  59)  says  that  the  muscles  of  Astypalaea 
were  very  celebrated;  and  we  learn  from  Boss  that 
they  sre  still  taken  off  the  coast.  (Ross,  Ratat  avf 
dm  Gritdi.  Intebt,  vd.  iL  p.  56,  seq. ;  for  inscrip- 
tions, see  Badkh,  /luor.  n.  2483,  seq.;  Boss,  Inter. 
ittd.  iL  153,  seq.) 

S.  A  town  in  Samoa,  according  to  Stephanus 
(j.  e.),  said  by  othen  to  be  either  the  acn^nlis  of 
tbe  oty  of  Samoe  (Polyaen.  ^raL  i.  23.  §  2),  or  the 
name  of  half  of  the  dty.     (E^m.  M.) 

4.  A  town  in  the  island  of  Cos,  which  the  inba- 
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bitants  abandoned  in  order  to  boild  Co*.  (Stnb. 
xiv.  p.  658;  Steph.  B.) 

5.  A  promootoiy  in  Caria,  near  Myndus.  (Stnb. 
xiv.  p.  657.) 

A'STYBA  ('A<rrvpa,  'Aarvfw:  Etk.  'A<rrup7,. 
r6s),  a  small  town  of  Hysia,  in  the  phun  of  Tfaebe, 
between  Antandros  and  Adramyttium.  It  had  a 
temple  of  Artemis,  of  which  tbe  Antandrii  bad  the 
superintendence.  (Strab.  p.  613.)  Artemis  had 
hence  the  name  of  Astyrene  or  Astirene.  (Xen.  BeB. 
iv.  1.  §  41.)  There  was  a  lake  Sapra  near  Astyra, 
which  communicated  with  the  sea.  Pansanias,  from 
his  own  obeerraticHi  (iv.  35.  §  10),  describes  a 
spring  of  black  water  at  Astyra;  the  water  was  hot. 
But  he  places  Astyra  in  Ataraens.  [Atabjieiis,] 
There  was,  then,  either  a  place  in  Atameos  called 
Astyra,  with  warm  springs,  or  Pausanias  has  made 
some  mistake;  fm  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Astyn  of  Strabo  and  Mela  (i.  19). 
Astyra  was  a  deserted  place,  according  to  Pliny's 
authoritiea.  Be  calls  it  Astyte.  There  are  sud  to 
be  coins  of  Astyra. 

Strabo  (pp.  591, 680)  mentions  an  Astyra  above 
Abydus  in  Troas,  mce  an  independent  dty,  but  in 
Stiabo's  time  it  was  a  ruined  place,  and  belonged  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Abydus.  There  were  once  gold 
mines  there,  but  they  were  nearly  exhausted  in 
Strabo's  time.  [G.  L.] 

ATABYTtlUH  QAragipuHf,  Steph.  B.  Hesych.; 
IraSipioi'  LXX. ;  «agiii> :  Jtbel-el-  T6r),  at  Tabor, 
a  mountain  of  Gdilee,  on  the  borders  of  Zebolon  and 
bsachar.  (Joth.  xix.  22;  Joseph.  Anliq.  v.  1.  § 
22.)  It  stands  out  alone  towards  the  SE.  from  the 
high  Und  around  Nazareth ;  while  tbe  north-eastem 
aim  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  sweeps  around 
its  base,  and  extends  far  to  the  N.,  forming  a  broad 
tract  of  table-land,  bordering  upon  the  deep  Jordan 
valley  and  the  basin  of  the  Lake  Tiberias.  It  was 
befare  Mount  Tabor  that  Deborah  and  Barak  as- 
sembled tbe  warriors  of  Israel  befiire  thdr  great  battle 
with  Sisera.  {Judges,  iv.  6,  12, 14;  Joseph.  Antiq. 
V.  5.  §  3.)  The  beauty  of  this  monntain  aroused  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Psalmist,  when  be  selected  Tabor 
and  Ueimon  as  the  representatives  of  the  bills  of  his 
native  land;  tbe  former  as  the  most  graceful;  the 
latter  as  the  Idtiest.  (A.  Ixxxix.  12 :  comp.  Jer. 
xlvi.  18;  Hot.  v.  1.)  In  B.  c  218  Antiochus  the 
Great  ascended  the  mountain,  and  came  to  Ata- 
byrium,  a  place  lying  on  a  breast-formed  hdght, 
ba^-ing  an  ascent  of  more  than  15  stadia;  and  by 
stratagem  and  wile  got  possession  of  the  dty,  which 
he  afterwards  fortified.  (Polyb.  v.  70.  §  6.)  About 
S3  B.  c.  a  battle  took  pbice  here  between  tbe  Bonun 
forces  under  tbe  proconsul  Gabinius,  and  the  Jews 
imder  Alexander,  son  of  Aristobulns,  in  which  1 0,000 
of  the  latter  were  slain.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  6. 
§  8,  B.  J.  i.  8.  §  7.)  In  the  New  Testament  Mount 
Tabor  is  not  mentioned.  In  Uter  times  Josephus 
(A  J.  ii  20.  §  6,  Vila,  §  37)  relates  ibat  he  had 
himself  caused  Mt  Tabor  to  be  fortified,  along  with 
various  other  places.  He  describes  the  mountain  as 
having  an  ascent  of  30  stadia  (Bnfinns  reads  20  sta- 
dia, which  corresponds  better  with  the  15  stadia  of 
Polybins,  and  is  nearer  the  tmth).  On  the  N.  it 
was  inaccessible,  and  the  summit  was  a  plain  of 
26  stadia  in  drcumferenee.  The  whole  of  this  cir- 
cuit Joeephos  enclosed  with  a  wall  in  forty  days,  in 
which  time  the  inhabitants  had  to  bring  water  and 
materials  from  below,  since  they  had  only  rain- 
water. (B.  J.  iv.  1.  §  8.)  Still  later,  when  Jo- 
sephus had  hunself  fallen  into  the  hmds  of  the 
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Bomang,  a  gnat  munber  of  the  Jews  todi  lefnge 
in  this  fortress;  ngsin&t  whom  Vespuian  sent  Pht- 
ridns  with  600  hcrBemen.  Bj  a  feint  he  induced 
the  fireat  bodj  to  pnrsae  him  into  the  plain,  where 
he  slew  many,  and  cnt  off  the  retnm  of  the  molli- 
tnde  to  the  mountain;  so  that  the  inlubitants,  who 
were  saffenng  firam  want  of  water,  made  terms,  and 
sniTBodered  themselves  and  the  mountain  to  Placi- 
dos.  (Joseph.  L  c.)  Nothing  further  is  heard  of 
Mount  Tabor  till  the  4th  century,  when  it  is  often 
mentioied  by  Euaebius  (OnomasL  s.  T.  Thabor  Ita- 
bjrium),  but  without  any  allusion  to  its  bein;;  re- 
garded as  the  scene  of  the  Transfignntion.  About 
the  middle  of  this  century,  the  first  notice  of  Tabor 
as  the  place  where  our  Lord  was  transfi^red  ap- 
jean  as  a  passing  remark  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
(Cat.  xii.  16,  p.  170);  and  Jerome  twice  mentions 
the  same  thing,  though  be  implies  that  there  was 
not  yet  a  cborch  upon  the  summit.  (Hieron.  Ep. 
44,  ad  MarceU.  p.  523,  Ep.  86;  EpUapK  Paulae, 
p.  677.)  Lightfoot  (Bor.  Hebr.  in  Marc.  ix.  2) 
and  Relaod  {Palaat.  pp.  334 — 336)  hare  inferred, 
from  the  narrative  of  the  Evangelists,  that  the  Moont 
of  Transfiguration  is  to  be  sought  somewhere  in  the 
neigbboorhood  of  Caesara  Philippi.  Rosenmiiller 
{BibL  AU.  vol.  il  pt.  i.  p.  107)  adheres  to  the  an- 
cient traditions  connected  with  this  mountain.  The 
existence  of  a  fortified  city  upon  the  spot  so  long 
before  and  after  the  event  of  the  Transfiguration 
would  seem,  as  Robinson  (^Palatine,  vol.  iiL  p.  224) 
argues,  to  decide  the  qnestion.  At  the  foot  of  this 
mountain,  in  tlie  time  of  the  Crusades,  many  battles 
were  fought  between  the  Christians  and  Moslems; 
and  in  modem  times  a  victory  was  here  gained  by 
Napoleon  over  the  Turks.  Mount  Tabor  consists 
wholly  of  limestone;  standing  out  isolated  in  the 
pUin,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  about  1,000  feet,  it 
presents  a  beautiful  appearance.  Seen  from  the 
SW.,  its  form  is  that  of  the  segment  of  a  sphere;  to 
the  NW.  it  more  resembles  a  truncated  cone.  The 
sides  are  covered  up  to  the  snmmit  with  the  valonia 
oak,  wild  pistachios,  myrtles,  and  other  shrubs.  Its 
crest  is  table-land  of  some  600  or  700  yards  in 
height  ftma  N.  to  S.,  and  about  half  as  much  across. 
Upon  this  crest  are  remains  of  several  small  half- 
ruined  tanks.  Upon  the  ridges  which  enclose  the 
small  plain  at  the  summits  are  some  ruhis  belonging 
to  different  ages;  some  are  of  large  bevelled  stones, 
which  cannot  be  of  later  date  than  the  Romans. 
(Robinson,  Palatine,  vol.  iii.  p.  213;  Burkhaidt, 
Travels,  p.  332.)  Lord  Nugent  describes  the  view 
as  the  most  splendid  he  had  ever  seen  from  any  na- 
tural height.  (Landt  Claaical  and  Sacred,  vol.  ii. 
p.  204;  Bitter,  Erdhmde,  We$t  Atim,  vol.  xr.  p. 
39 1 ;  Baumer,  Paketiaa,  p.  37.)  [E.  B.  J.  j 

ATABYRIS  MONS.    [Bhodus.] 

A'TAGIS.    [Athbsis.] 

ATALANTA  (  ATa\iimi :  Eth.  'AraXammof.) 
I.  {Talaadonisi),  a  small  island  off  Locris,  in  the 
Opnntian  gulf,  said  to  have  been  torn  asunder  from 
the  mainland  by  an  earthquake.  In  the  first  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  was  fortified  by  the 
Athenians  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  Locrians 
in  their  attacks  upon  Euboea.  In  the  sixth  year  of 
the  war  a  part  of  the  Athenian  works  was  destroyed 
by  a  great  inundation  of  the  sea.  (Strab.  i.  p.  61, 
ix.  pp.  395,  425;  Thnc.  ii.  32,  iiL  89;  Died.  xii. 
44, 59;  Pans.  x.  20.  §  3;  Liv.  xxxv.  37;  Plin.  ii. 
88,  iv.  12;  Sen.  Q.  Jf.  vi.  24;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  172.) 

2.  A  small  island  off  the  western  coast  of  Attica, 


ATABNEUS.  ' 

between  Sahums  and  Peiraeens.    (Strab.  ix.  pp.  395, 
425;  Steph.  B.  s.  e.)  I 

3.  A  town  in  Macedonia,  in  the  upper  part  it 
the  valley  of  the  Axius.  (Thuc.  ii.  100.)  Cnracr 
(^Ancient  Greece,  vol.  L  p.  230)  suggests  that  the 
Atalaata  of  Thucydides  is  probably  the  town  called 
AUante  by  PUny  (iv.  12),  and  Stefjianus  B.  (f.  t. 
'AXXimjii);  the  btter  says  that  Theopompns  named  I 
it  Allantinm. 

ATARANTES  (^KTdparrti),  a  people  of  Inner  | 
Libya,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Great  Desert  {Sahara),  ] 
in  an  oasis  formed  by  salt  hills,  between  the  Gara- 
mantes  and  Atlantes,  at  a  distance  of  ten  days'  jour- ' 
ney  from  each  (Herod,  iv.  184),  apparently  in 
Fezzan.  They  used  no  individual  names ;  and  they 
were  accustomed  to  curse  the  Sun  for  its  burning 
heat  (4Mf>  inptiKlMrrt,  the  tun  at  it  pattet  over 
their  head*,  at  vhen  itt  heat  it  exceaive ;  the  com- 
mentators differ  about  the  meanmg).  In  all  the 
MSS.  of  Herodotos,  the  reading  is  'krXamn.  But, 
as  Uerodotns  goes  on  to  speak  separately  of  the  At- 
lantes, the  editors  aie  agreed  that  the  reading  in  tlie 
first  passage  has  beim  corrupted  by  the  common 
confusion  of  a  name  comparatively  unknown  with 
one  well  known;  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  Mek  (i.  8.  §  5)  and  Phny  (v.  8)  give  an 
account  of  the  AtlaiUee,  copied  from  the  above  state- 
ments of  Herodotus,  with  the  addition  of  what  He- 
rodotus afiirms  in  the  second  passage  of  the  Atlantes 
(where  the  name  is  right),  that  they  saw  no  visions 
in  their  sleep.  The  reading  ^Ardptunts  is  a  correc- 
tion of  Salmasius  [ad  SoUm.  p.  292),  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a  passage  from  the  Achaica  of  the  Alexan- 
drian writer  Rhianus  (jap.  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Pirieg. 
66 :  comp.  Steph.  B. :  v.'ArAarrct;  Nicol.  Damasc. 
ap.  Stob.  Tit  xliv.  vol.  iL  p.  226,  Oaisf.;  Died.  Sic 
iii.  8;  Solin.  I.e.;  Bsehr,  ad  Herod,  L  c;  Heineke, 
^»ii^fc*.pp.l81,  182.)  [P-S.] 

ATARNEUS  or  ATARNA  (;ATafrtis,  'hrapv^: 
Eth.  'Arapytis,  'Arojwjl'njt),  a  city  of  Mysia,  o[>- 
posite  to  Lesboa,  and  a  strong  place.  It  was  on  the 
road  troia  Adramyttinm  to  the  plain  of  the  Caicns. 
(Xen.  Anab.  vii.  8.  §  8.)  Atamens  seems  to  be  the 
genuine  original  name,  though  Atama,  or  Atamea, 
and  Ateme  (Pliny)  may  have  prevailed  afterwards. 
Stephanus,  who  only  gives  the  name  Atama,  con- 
sistently makes  the  ethnic  name  Ataraeus.  Herodo- 
tus (i.  160)  tells  a  story  of  the  dty  and  its  territory, 
both  of  which  were  named  Atameus,  being  given  t» 
the  Chians  by  Cyrus,  far  thor  having  surrendered 
to  him  Pactyea  the  Lydian.  Stephanus  (s.  r.  'Ami- 
ffor)  and  other  ancient  authorities  consider  Atameus 
to  be  the  Tame  of  Homer  (/A  v.  44);  but  perhaps 
incorrectly.  The  territory  was  a  good  com  country. 
Histiaeus  the  Milesian  was  defeated  by  the  Persians  at 
Malene  in  the  Atameitis,  and  taken  prisoner.  (Herod, 
vi,  28,  29.)  The  place  was  occupied  at  a  later 
time  by  some  exiles  from  Chios,  who  iix»i  this  strong 
position  sallied  ont  and  plundered  Ionia.  (Diod.  xiiL 
65;  Xen.  HelL  iii.  2.  §  11.)  This  town  was  once 
the  residence  of  Hermeias  the  tyrant,  the  friend  of 
Aristotle.  Pausanias  (vii.  2.  §  11)  says  that  the 
same  calamity  befel  the  Ataraeitae  which  drove  the 
Myusii  from  their  city  [Myus]  ;  but  as  the  poidtiaB 
of  the  two  cities  was  not  similar,  it  is  not  quite  clear 
what  ho  means.  They  left  the  place,  however,  if 
his  statement  is  true;  and  Pliny  (v,  30),  in  his  time, 
mentions  Atameus  as  no  longer  a  dty.  Pausanias 
(iv.  35.  §  10)  speaks  of  hot  springs  at  Astyra,  op- 
posite to  Ix»bos,  in  the  Atameus.     [Astyra.] 

The  site  of  Atameus  is  generally  fixed  at  DiteU- 
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Kti    There  are  witauiiioag  caiiH  of  Atarneiu,  with 
tk  epignph  ATA.  and  ATAP. 

There  wa«  a  place  near  Pitane  called  Atamens. 
(Stnb.  p.  614.)  [G.L.] 

ATAX  CAto{:  AiM),  or  ATTAGUS,  a  river 
of  Gallia  Narbonenais,  which  rises  on  the  north  slope 
of  the  Pjnmeeii,  and  flows  b;  Careaaomit  and  Martw 
(Sarboane),  bclov  which  it  enters  the  Meditena- 
Deio,  near  the  E'tang  de  Vendra.  Strabo  (p. 
182)  makes  it  rise  in  the  Cevemtet,  which  is  not 
naect.  Mela  (iL  5)  and  Pliny  (iii.  4)  pkce  its 
sauce  in  the  Pyrenees.  It  was  navigable  to  a  short 
distance  above  Marbo.  A  few  miles  higher  ap  than 
Sarioime  the  stream  divides  into  two  arms;  one 
ann  flowed  into  a  lake,  Rnbresoa  or  Rubrensis  (the 
Ai/un)  NopCwrrit  of  Strabo) ;  and  the  other  direct 
into  the  sea.  The  Rubresns  is  described  bj  MeU  as 
a  verjr  large  piece  of  water,  which  commnnicated 
with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  passage.  This  appears  to 
be  the  Pbmg  Sigecm ;  and  the  canal  Robme 
J  Audi,  which  runs  from  Naibonne  to  this  Etang, 
lepresents  the  Atax  of  the  Romans. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Atax  were 
called  Atacim.  Uela  calls  Narbo  a  colony  of  the 
Atactni  and  the  Decomani,  from  which  Wolckenaer 
(vol.  L  p.  140)  draws  the  conclusion  that  this  place 
was  not  the  original  capital  of  the  Atacini.  Bnt 
Uela  employs  like  terms,  when  he  speaks  of  "  Toloea 
Tcctesagum"  and  "  Vienna  Allobrognm ;"  so  that 
we  may  reject  Walckenaer's  condnsion  fixnn  this 
passage.  There  noay,  however,  have  been  a  "  Vicds 
Atax,"  as  Ensebius  names  it,  or  Vicns  Atadnns, 
the  birth-place  at.  P.  Terentins  Varro:  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Hocmce  (&it  L  10. 46)  may  not  be  cor- 
rect, when  he  sajrs  tiiat  Varro  was  called  Atacinns 
fhni  the  river  Atax.  Polybioa  (iii.  37,  xxxiv.  10) 
calk  this  river  Marbo.  [G.  L.] 

ATELLA  ('At«WM»:  EA.  'AreXAorij,  AteUa- 
mu),  a  dty  of  Campania,  sitoated  on  the  read  frcm 
Capua  to  MeapoUs,  at  the  distance  of  9  miles  from 
each  of  those  two  cities.  (Steph.B.  «.r.;  Tab.PeuL) 
Ixs  name  is  not  foond  in  history  during  the  wars  of 
the  Kooians  with  the  Campanians,  nor  on  occasion  of 
the  settlement  of  Campania  in  B.  c  336 :  it  probably 
fcUowed  the  fortunes  of  its  powerful  neighbonr  Capoa, 
though  its  independence  is  attested  by  its  coins.  In 
the  second  Panic  war  the  Atellani  were  among  the 
fint  to  dechuv  for  the  Carthaginians  after  the  bittle 
of  Cannae  (Liv.  xxii.  61;  Sil.  Ital.  xi.  14):  hence, 
when  they  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Romans,  after 
the  reduction  of  Capoa,  b.  c.  211,  they  were  very 
srrerely  treated :  the  chief  citizens  and  anthers  of 
the  revolt  were  executed  on  the  spot,  while  of  tlie 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  the  greater  part  were  sold  as 
tliTes,  and  others  removed  to  distant  settlements. 
The  next  year  (210)  the  few  remaining  inhabitants 
were  compelled  to  migrate  to  Calatia,  and  the  citizens 
of  Xuceria,  whose  own  city  had  been  destroyed  by 
Hannibal,  were  settled  at  Atella  in  their  stead,  (Liv. 
•xivi.  16,  33,  34,  xxviL  3.)  After  this  it  appears 
to  have  quickly  revived,  and  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as, 
in  his  time,  a  flonrishing  and  important  municipal 
town.  It  was  under  the  especial  patronage  and  pro- 
tection of  the  great  orator  himself,  bnt  we  do  not 
know  what  was  the  origin  of  this  peculiar  connection 
between  them.  (Cic  <fa  i^.il^.  iL  31,a<{/Vi»>. 
xUL  1,  ad  Q.  Ft.  ii  14.)  Under  Augustus  it  re- 
ceived a  colony  of  roiUtary  settlers;  but  continued 
to  be  a  place  only  of  municipal  rank,  and  is  classed 
by  Strabo  among  the  smaller  towns  of  Campania. 
(Plin.  iii.  5.1.9;  Strab.v.p.249;  Ptol.iiLI.§68; 
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Oidl.  Inter.  130.)  It  continued  to  exist  as  an 
episcopal  see  till  the  ninth  centnry,  bnt  was  then 
much  decayed;  and  in  A. D.  1030  the  inhabitants 
were  removed  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Avtrta, 
then  hitely  founded  by  the  Norman  Count  Rai- 
nulphns.  Some  remains  of  its  walks  and  other  ruina 
are  still  risible  at  a  spot  about  2  miles  E.  of  ^t«r«>, 
near  the  villages  of  S.  Arpino  and  S.  Elpidio  ;  and 
an  M  church  on  the  site  is  still  called  S(a  Maria  di 
Atella.  Numerous  inscriptions,  temcottas,  and 
other  minor  antiquities,  have  been  fonnd  there.  (Hol- 
sten.  tfoLitt  C2iir.p.260;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  592.) 
The  name  of  Atella  is  beet  known  in  connection 
with  the  peculiar  class  of  dramatic  representatiois 
which  derived  from  thence  the  appellation  of  "  Fa- 
bula%  Atellanae,"  and  which  were  borrowed  fnxa 
them  by  the  Romans,  am<aig  whom  they  enjoyed  for 
a  time  especial  &vonr,  so  as  to  be  exempt  from  the 
penalties  and  disqualifications  which  attached  to  the 
actors  of  other  dramatic  perfwmances.  At  a  later 
period,  however,  they  degenerated  into  so  licentions 
a  character,  that  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  they  were 
altogether  prohibited,  and  the  actors  banished  from 
Italy.  These  phtys  were  originally  written  in  the 
Oscan  dialect,  which  they  appear  to  have  mainly  con- 
tributed to  preserve  in  its  ptuity.  (Liv.  vii.  2;  Strab. 
T.  p.  233;  Tac.  Amu  iv.  14.  For  ftuther  parti- 
culars concerning  the  Fabulae  Atellanae  see  Bern- 
hardy,  Rimitche  LUeratur.  p.  379,  &c.)  The  early 
importance  of  Atella  is  further  attested  by  its  coins, 
which  resemble  in  their  types  those  of  Capua,  but 
bear  the  legend,  in  Oscan  characters,  "  Aderl," — 
evidently  the  native  form  of  the  name.  (MUlingen, 
NumUm.  de  TItalie,  p.  190;  Friedlilnder,  Otlatcha 
MOnzen,  p.  15.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ATEB  or  NIGER  MONS,  a  mountain  range  of 
Inner  Libya,  aa  the  N.  side  of  the  Great  D«sert 
{Sahara\  dividing  the  part  <i  Roman  Africa  on  the 
Great  Syrtis  frxxn  Phazania  (Fetzan).  It  seems  to 
correspond  either  to  the  JebeUSoudan  or  Black 
Momtamt,  between  28°  and  29°  N.  hit,  and  from 
about  10°  £.  long,  eastward,  or  to  the  SE.  pro- 
longation of  the  same  chain,  called  the  Black 
Hanuch,  or  both.  The  entire  range  is  of  a  block 
basaltic  rock,  whence  the  ancient  and  modem  names 
(PUn.  T.  5,  Ti.  30.  8.  35;  Homemann,  Raten  mm 
Kttiro  nach  Fetzan,  p.  60).  [P.  S.] 

ATERNUM  ('At.(»w:  Peicara),  a  city  of  the 
Vestini,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  at  the 
month  of  the  river  Atemns,  from  which  it  derived 
its  name.  It  was  the  only  Vestinian  city  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  serving 
as  the  emporium  not  only  of  the  Vestini,  but  of  the 
Peligni  and  Marmcini  also.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  241,  242.) 
As  eoriy  as  the  second  Punic  war  it  is  mentioned  as  a 
place  of  importance ;  having  joined  the  cause  of  Han- 
nibal  and  theCarthaginian8,itwas  retaken  in  b.c.213 
by  the  praetor  Sempronina  Tnditanns,  when  a  consi- 
derable sum  of  money,  as  well  as  7000  prisoners, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  captors.  (Liv.  xxiv.  47.) 
Under  Augustus  it  received  a  colony  of  veterans, 
among  whom  its  territory  was  portioned  out  {Lib. 
Colon,  p.  253),  bnt  it  did  not  obtain  the  rank  of  a 
cokmy.  Various  inscriptions  attest  its  municipal 
condition  under  the  Roman  Empire.  One  of  these 
mentions  the  restoration  of  its  port  by  Tiberius  (Ro- 
manelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  82);  another,  which  commemo- 
rates the  continuation  of  the  Via  Valeria  by  Clan- 
dins  to  this  point  (Orell.  /nscr.  711),  speaks  only  of 
the  "  Ostia  Atemi,"  withont  mentioning  the  town  of 
that  name;  and  the  same  expre«ii(Hi  is  fbnnd  both  in 
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Mela  and  Ptokmj,  as  well  as  in  tbe  I&nemy.  (MeL 
U.4;  PtoLiii.  l.§20;Itin.Aiitp.313,batmp.l01 
it  ii  distinctly  called  "  Atemo  cmta$.')  From  ex- 
isting renuuns  we  leam  that  tlie  andent  city  ocmpied 
both  banks  of  tbe  hrer  dose  to  its  mooth,  which 
was  coDTerted  by  artificial  works  into  a  port  Some 
Testiges  of  these  still  remain,  as  well  as  the  mins  of 
an  ancient  bridge.  (Romanelli,  vd.  iii.  pp.  79 — 82.) 
The  modem  city  of  Pacara,  a  Teiy  poor  place, 
though  a  Strang  fbrtiess,  is  sitnated  wholly  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  river:  it  appears  to  have  been  already 
known  by  its  modem  appellation  in  the  time  of  P. 
Diaconns,  who  mentions  it  nnder  the  name  of  Pis- 
caria(ii.  21).  [E.  H.  B.] 

ATERNTJS  ('ATe(»»i:  Atemo),  a  considerable 
river  of  Central  Italy,  flowing  into  the  Adriatic  Sea 
between  Adria  and  Ortona.  Strabo  correctly  de- 
scribes it  (t.  p.  341)  as  rising  in  the  neighbomfaood 
of  Amitemom,  and  flowing  through  tbe  teiritoiy  of 
tbe  Vestini :  in  this  part  of  its  course  it  has  a  SE. 
directirai,  bnt  close  to  the  site  of  Corfininm  it  tarns 
abruptly  at  right  angles,  and  pursnes  a  ME.  ooiUBe 
from  thence  to  the  sea,  which  it  enters  Jnst  under 
the  walls  of  Pe$cara.  At  its  month  was  sitnated 
the  town  of  Atemnm,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called, 
'■  Atemi  Ostia."  In  this  latter  part  of  its  course, 
according  to  Strabo  (i.  c),  it  formed  the  limit  be- 
tween the  Vestini  and  Marrucini;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  this  statement  is  comet,  thoogfa  Pliny 
and  Mela  extend  the  confines  of  the  Frentani  as  isir 
as  the  Atemns,  and  Ptolemy  includes  the  mouths 
both  of  that  river  and  the  Ibtrinus  in  tbe  territoiy 
of  the  Marrucini.  (Plin.  iiL  13.  s.  17 ;  Mela,  ii.  4 ; 
PtoL  iii.  1.  §  20.)  In  the  npper  part  of  its  course  it 
flows  through  a  broad  and  trough-like  valley,  bounded 
on  each  side  by  very  lofty  mountains,  and  itself  ele- 
vated more  than  2000  ^t  above  the  sea.  The  nar- 
row gorge  between  two  huge  masses  of  monntains 
by  which  it  escapes  from  this  upland  valley,  most 
have  always  formed  one  of  the  principal  lines  of  oom- 
mimicatioa  in  this  part  of  Italy;  though  it  was  not 
till  the  reign  of  Claudius  that  the  Via  Valeria  was 
carried  akwg  thia  line  fhnn  Corfininm  to  the  Adriatic 
(Inscr.  ap.  Orel].  711.)  Strabo  mentions  a  bridge 
over  the  river  24  stadia  (3  miles)  from  Corfininm, 
near  the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  PopoU;  a 
point  which  most  have  always  been  of  importance 
in  a  military  point  of  view:  hence  we  find  Domitins 
during  the  Civil  Wor  (b.  a  49)  occupying  it  with 
the  hope  of  arresting  the  advance  of  Caesar.  (Caes. 
£.  C.  i.  16.)  The  Atemns,  in  tbe  npper  part  of 
its  course,  still  retains  its  ancient  name  Atemo,  bnt 
below  Papoli  is  known  rmly  as  the  Fmme  di  Pa- 
eora, — an  appellation  which  it  seems  to  have  as- 
anmed  as  early  as  the  seventh  century,  when  we  find 
it  called  "  Piscarius  flnvius."  (P.  Diac.  ii.  20.)  It 
is  one  of  the  most  considerable  streams  on  the  £. 
side  of  the  Apennines,  in  respect  of  the  volnme  of  its 
waters,  which  are  fiid  by  numerous  perennial  and 
abundant  sources.  [B.  H.  B.] 

ATESTE  ('AT«rr/,  PtoL:  £<»,  Atestinns:  Ete), 
a  city  of  Northern  Italy,  situated  in  the  interior  of 
the  province  of  Venetia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Enganean 
hilU,  and  about  18  miles  SW.  of  Patavium.  (PtoL 
iii.  I.  §  30;  Plin.  iiL  19  s. 23;  Martial, x.  93;  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  281,  where  the  distance  from  Patovinm  is 
reckoned  25  M.  P.)  We  leam  from  Pliny  that  it 
was  a  Roman  colony;  and  it  is  mentioned  also  by 
Tncitus  (^Hitt.  iiL  6)  in  a  manner  that  clearly  shows 
it  to  liave  been  a  place  of  consideration  nnder  the 
Boman  Empira.     But  an  inscription  preserved  by 
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Haflei  (3fta.  Venn.  p.  108;  OrelL  /nacr.  3110) 
proves  that  it  was  a  municipal  town  (f  swne  impor- 
tance as  eariy  as  b.  c.  1 36,  and  that  its  territoiy 
adjoined  that  of  Viccntia.  The  modem  city  of  Etit 
is  fiunoos  for  having  given  title  to  one  of  the  moat 
illustrious  finnilies  oif  modem  Europe;  it  is  a  consi- 
derable and  flourishing  place,  bnt  cmtains  no  ancient 
remains,  except  numerous  inscriptions.  Theee  have 
been  collected  and  pnbHshed  by  the  Abbate  Fntla- 
netto.  (Padova,  1837,  8vo.) 

About  5  miles  E.  of  IMe  is  Montetiee,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Paulus  IMaoanns  (iv.  26),  nnder  the 
name  of  Mora  ^ucm,  as  a  strong  fortress  in  tbe 
time  cf  the  Lombards;  but  the  name  is  not  ibnnd  in 
any  earlier  writer.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ATHACUS,  a  town  in  the  upper  part  of  Mace- 
donia, of  nncertam  site,  probably  in  Lyncestis.  (Liv, 
xzxL  34.) 

ATHAMAinA  QMaiuaiiii :  Eth.  'Maitii', 
-mm;  in  Diod.  xviii.  II,  'Mittavrn'),  a  district 
in  the  SK  of  Epeirus,  between  Mount  Pindus  and 
the  river  Arachthus.  The  river  Achdous  flowed 
through  this  narrow  district.  Its  chief  towns  were 
Argithea,  Tetraphylia,  Heracleia,  and  Tbendoria; 
and  of  these  Argithea  was  the  capitaL  The  Atha- 
manes  were  a  rade  people.  Strabo  classes  them 
among  the  Thessalians,  bnt  doubts  whether  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  Hellenes.  (Strab.  is.  p  434, 
X.  p.  449.)  They  are  rarely  mentioned  in  Grecian 
history,  bnt  on  the  decay  of  the  Holossian  kingdom, 
they  appear  as  an  independent  people.  They  were 
the  last  of  the  Epirot  tribes,  which  obtained  politics] 
power.  The  Athamanes  and  the  Aetohans  destroyed 
tlie  Aenianes,  and  the  former  extended  their  domi- 
nions as  &r  as  MtOeta.  (Strab.  p.  437.)  The 
Atliamanes  were  most  powerful  under  their  king 
Amymmder  (about  B.C.  300),  who  took  a  promuient 
part  in  tlie  wan  of  the  Romans  with  Philip  and 
Antiochus.  (^Dict  ofBiogr.  art.  Amfnander^  They 
were  subsequently  subdned  by  the  Macedonians,  and 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  sepa- 
rate people  (ix.  p.  429).  Pliny  (iv.  2)  erroneously 
reclcons  Athamaiua  as  part  of  AetoKa. 

ATHAMA'NTIUS  CAMPUS  (;A9«i>ir,iai  rt- 
S(ok).  I.  A  plain  in  Boeotia,  between  Acraephiom 
and  the  hike  Copais,  where  Atluunas  was  nid  to 
have  formerly  dwelt.  (Pans.  ix.  24.  §  1 ;  Leake, 
Northert  Greece,  vol.  iL  p.  306.) 

3.  A  plain  in  Phthiotig,  in  Thessaly,  round  Haloa 
or  Alas,  so  called  from  Athamas,  the  founder  of 
Halns.  (ApoU.  Bhod.  ii.  514;  Etym.  M.  *.  «■; 
Leake,  Hid.  vol.  iv.  p.  337.) 

ATHANA'GLA,  a  city  of  Spain,  withhi  the 
Iboms,  the  capital  of  the  Ilergetes  according  to 
Lrvy  (xxL  61),  but  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
writer.  Ukert  (vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p  451)  fakes  it  f« 
Agramaut,  near  tlw  ancient  Ilerda.  [P.  S.] 

ATHE'NAE  CAff^ru).  Besides  the  celebrated 
dty  of  this  name,  Stephanos  B.  (t.  *.)  mentksis 
dgbt  others,  namdy  in  Lacwiia,  Caria,  Lignria, 
Italy,  Euboea,  Acamania,  Boeotia,  and  Pontus. 
Of  these  three  only  are  Icnown  to  us  fixxn  other  au- 
thorities. 

1.  DiADES  (Auttcf),  a  town  in  Boeotia,  near  the 
promontory  Cenaeum,  founded  by  tbe  Atlieiiians 
(Strab.  X.  p.  446),  or  according  to  EplHffUS,  by  Diss, 
a  son  of  Abas.    (Steph.  B.  :  v.) 

3.  An  andent  town  of  Boeotia,  on  the  river 
Triton,  and  near  the  lake  Copus,  which,  together 
with  the  ndghbonring  town  of  Elensis,  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  inundation.  (Strab.  ix.  f.  407;  PM* 
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h.  14.  §  S;  Laaka,  Nortkern  Oreeee,  tdI.  it  pp. 
136  293  ^ 

ATHE^AE  (-itauU),  a  city  and  port  of  Poatw 
(Sicffa.  B.  a.  V.  'Aatnu),  with  an  Hellenic  tample, 
Acconliiig  to  Arrian  (p.  4,  &e.),  it  was  180  stadia 
taat  of  the  rirer  Adienua,  and  280  stadia  west  of  tlie 
Apaaros.  BtMB/tf^LondtMGMg.Jtmm.mL-ri.f.liS') 
mentioDS  an  insignificant  place,  called  A  tauii,(m  the 
coast  between  TrMttmi  and  the  moatfa  of  the 
Apsanis,  bat  the  distance  on  his  oiap  between 
Atenatand  thenvmthof  the  Apeama  is  mnchmore 
than  280  stadia.  The  distance  of  Bhiiias  (AuoA), 
a  well-known  poeitiaQ,  to  Athenae  is  S70  stadia, 
whidi  agreea  pretty  well  with  the  map.  If  then 
the  Apevos  [Afsabds]  is  rightly  identified,  and 
Altnak  is  Atnenae,  thoe  is  an  error  in  the  stadia 
between  Athenae  and  the  Apsanu. 

Prox^os  derives  the  name  of  the  pfaue  fma  an 
MMteot  princeas,  whose  tomb  was  there.  Arrian 
speaks  ef  Athenae  as  a  deserted  fort,  bnt  Pncopiiia 
describes  it  as  a  popnloos  place  in  his  time.  (BeU, 
Per*,  i.  29,  BeU.  Gotk.  ir.  2.)  Hannert  assumes 
it  to  be  the  same  ]daca  as  the  Odeinius  of  ScyUx 
(p.  32),  and  Cramer  (Asia  Mimcr,  vol.  L  p.  292) 
■■aiiiMii  tiw  site  cf  Athenae  to  be  a  place  called 
OrtfoMO.  [G.  L.] 

ATHE'NAE  ('A^inu;  in  Horn.  OdTiL80,A»iH: 
Elk.  'AAiMuM,  fern.  'M^tda,  Atbeniensis),  the 
capital  cf  Attics. 

L  SUualkm. 

Athens  is  sitnated  between  fbor  and  fire  miles 
fitan  the  sea-coast,  in  the  central  plain  of  Attica, 
which  is  eneloeed  by  monntains  on  every  side  except 
tiK  sooth,  where  it  is  open  to  the  sea.  This  plain 
is  bouded  on  the  NW.  by  Ht.  Psnus,  on  the  NE. 
by  Ut.  Fentelicas,  on  the  SE.  by  Ht.  Hymettos, 
aad  on  the  W.  by  Mt.  Aegaleos.  In  the  sonthem 
(art  of  the  plain  there  rise  several  eminences.  Of 
these  the  meat  prominent  is  a  lofty  insolated  monn- 
tsin,  with  a  ooncal  peaked  snmmit,  now  called  the 
aUl  of  St.  George,  which  nsed  to  be  identified  by 
topognphenwithtiieancicat  Anchesmoa^  snt  which 
a  mm  admitted  to  be  the  more  celebnted  l.ycabettiis. 
This  moantain,  which  vras  not  included  within  the 
aiw^^'4-  walla,  lies  to  the  north-east  of  Atliens,  and 
&nns  the  moat  striking  feature  hi  the  environs  of 
the  city.  It  is  to  Athms,  as  a  modem  writer  has 
apdj  remarked,  what  Veanrins  is  to  Naples  or 
Arthur's  Seat  to  Edinburgh.  South-west  of  Lyca- 
bettns  there  are  foor  hills  of  moderate  height,  all 
of  which  formed  part  of  the  dty.  Of  thoe  the 
neaieat  to  Lyeabettns,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
from  the  latter,  was  the  Acsopous,  or  citadel  of 
Athena,  a  square  craggy  rock  rismg  abruptly  about 
ISO  tain,  with  a  flat  snmmit  of  about  1000  feet  long 
frail  east  to  west,  by  500  feet  broad  {rom  north  to 
soatb.  Immediately  west  of  the  Acropolis  is  a  se- 
cond hill  of  irregular  form,  the  AsEiOFAons.  To 
the  sooth-west  tihere  rises  a  third  hill,  the  Pntx,  on 
which  the  assemblies  of  the  citizens  were  held;  and 
to  the  aoath  of  the  latter  is  a  fourth  Iiill,  known  as 
the  Musutm.  On  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of 
iIm  city  there  run  two  small  streams,  both  of  which 
are  nearly  exhausted  by  the  heats  of  summer  and  by 
the  channds  for  artificial  irrigation  before  they  reach 
the  aea.  The  stream  on  the  east,  called  the  lus- 
sm,  was  joined  by  the  Eridanns  close  to  the  Ly- 
ccimn  outside  the  Walls,  and  then  flowed  in  a  south- 
vesteriy  direction  through  the  southern  quarter  of 
Uk  city.    The  stream  on  the  west,  named  the  Ce-  \ 
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PBOnm,  mm  dm  sooth,  it  the  distance  of  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  walls.  South  of  the 
city  was  seen  the  Sanoic  OuU;  with  the  haiboors 
of  Athens. 

The  Athenian  soil  and  climate  exercised  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  boildings  of  the  city. 
They  are  characterized  by  HiUon  in  his  noUe 
Hues: — 

"  When  on  the  Aegean  shore  a  dty  stands 
BoiH  nobly,  jwre  Me  on-,  tmd  Ugkt  Ute  toiL" 

The  plun  of  Athens  is  barren  and  destitute  of 
vegetation,  with  the  exception  of  the  long  stream  of 
oUves  which  stretch  from  Ht.  Fames  by  the  side  of 
the  Cephissus  to  the  sea.  "  The  buildings  of  the 
city  possessed  a  property  prodnoed  immediately  by 
the  Athenian  soiL  Athens  stands  <m  a  bed  of  hard 
limestone  rock,  in  most  places  thinly  covered  by  a 
meagre  snr&ce  of  soil  From  this  sur&ce  the  rock 
itself  firequently  projects,  and  almost  always  is  visi- 
ble. Athenian  ingenuity  suggested,  and  Athenian 
dexterity  has  realized,  the  adaptation  of  such  a  soil 
to  architectural  purposes.  Of  this  there  remains 
the  fullest  evidence.  In  the  rocky  soil  itself  walls 
have  been  hewn,  pavements  levelled,  steps  and  seats 
chiselled,  dstems  excavated  and  niches  scooped  ; 
almost  every  object  that  in  a  simple  state  of  society 
would  be  neceesaiy  either  ibr  public  or  private  fii- 
brics,  was  thus,  as  it  were,  quarried  in  the  soil  of 
the  city  itsdf."  (Wordsworth,  A  themt  and  Attica, 
p.  62.) 

The  surpassing  beauty  and  clearness  of  the  Athe- 
nian atmosphere  naturally  alloired  the  inhabitants  to 
pass  mnch  of  then:  time  in  the  open  air.  Hoice,  as 
the  same  writer  remarks,  "  we  may  in  part  aoooont 
for  the  practical  defects  of  their  domestic  architec- 
tnn,  the  badness  of  their  streets,  and  the  proverbial 
meanness  of  the  bouses  of  the  noblest  individuals 
ammg  them.  Hence  certainly  it  was  that  in  the 
best  days  of  Athens,  the  Athenians  worshipped,  they 
legislated,  they  saw  dnmatio  representations,  under 
the  open  sky."  The  transparent  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere  is  noticed  by  Euripides  {Mei.  %'/'j),  who 
describes  the  Athenians  as  ifl  8i&  kaiirpttrirou 
Pedvorm  igp&s  vMfos.  Uodem  travellers  have 
not  foiled  to  notice  the  same  peculiarity.  Hr.  Stan- 
ley speaks  "of  the  transparent  deamesd,  the  brilliant 
coloimng  of  an  Athmian  d? ;  of  the  flood  of  fire 
with  which  the  marble  columns,  the  mountains  and 
the  sea,  an  all  bathed  and  penettated  by  an  illu- 
mination of  an  Athenian  sunset."  The  epithet, 
which  Ovid  (Art  Am.  iiL  389)  :^plies  to  Hymettus 
—  "  jmrptreot  coOea  Hymetti,"  is  strictly  correct ; 
and  the  writer,  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  mentions 
<*  the  vioUt  hue  which  Hymettus  assumes  in  the 
evening  sk>  in  contrast  to  the  glowing  fiimace  of 
the  lock  of  Lycabettus,  and  the  rosy  pyramid  of 
Pentelicna."  (Stanlev,  in  Claaical  Museum,  vol.  L 
pp.  60, 61.) 

We  draw  upon  another  intelligent  tnTeller  for  a 
description  of  the  scenery  of  Athens.  "  The  great 
national  amphitheatre  of  which  Athens  is  the  centre, 
possesses,  in  addition  to  its  beauty,  certain  features 
of  pe.'uliarity,  which  render  it  the  more  difficult  to 
form  any  adequate  idea  of  its  scenery,  bnt  from  per- 
sonal view.  The  chief  of  these  is  a  certain  degree 
of  regularity,  or  rather  of  symmetry,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  principal  parts  of  the  landscape,  which 
enables  the  eye  the  better  to  apprehend  its  whole  ex- 
tent and  variety  at  a  single  glance,  and  thus  to  enjoy 
the  full  tSect  of  its  collective  ezcellenoe  mote  per- 
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A.  TheAstjr. 

B.  PeiiueeoB. 

C.  MunychuL 

D.  Plialcrmn. 

EE,  FF.  The  Long  Walls;  EE 
the  northern  mil,  and  FF  the 
soathem  wall. 

GG.  The  Phaleric  Wall 

H.  Harbour  of  Peinieeiu. 

I.  Phaleric  Bay. 

1 .  The  CephUstu, 

2.  The  IUksus. 

3    The  Eridanus. 
H  Muont  liyniettas. 


ExniioKs  or  athens. 

5.  Mount  Lycabettns. 

6.  Mount  Ancheamns. 

7.  Honnt  Corydallos. 

8.  Mount  Poccilam.  (This  moun- 

tain and  7  are  parts  of  the 
range  of  Aegaleos.) 

9.  The  outer  Cerameicos. 

10.  Academia. 

It.  Oeum  Ceromeicam  ? 

12.  Colonns. 

13.  Achomae. 

14.  Cropeia. 

15.  Poeonidae. 

16.  Eupyridao. 


17.  Alopece. 

18.  Larusa. 

19.  Hallmus. 

20.  Proepalta. 

21.  Ceiriodoe? 

22.  Aexone. 

23.  Thymoetia. 

24.  CiirydiUus. 

25.  Xypete?    (Tmja.) 

26.  Hcrmus. 

27.  Oia. 

28.  Upper  Agryle. 
39.  Loirer  Agryle. 
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{gcdj  tban  where  the  attentioo  is  distmeted  hj  > 
kai  orderly  accmmilatian  eren  of  beaatifnl  object!. 
lu  more  pcnniiient  chmneteristics  m:  first,  the 
wide  extent  of  opoi  plain  in  the  centie;  secMidljr, 
tbe  three  sepmte  ranges  of  monntain, — Hjmettas, 
Pentdictu,  and  Parnes, — to  tlie  ejre  of  nearljr  the 
same  height,  and  boonding  the  plain  at  unequal  dis- 
tances on  thiee  sides,  to  the  south-east,  northeast, 
and  north-west;  thirdly,  the  sea  on  the  remaining 
side,  with  its  islands,  and  the  distant  mainland  d[ 
Peiopoonesas:  fbuithly,  the  cluster  of  rocky  protu- 
bciances  in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  the  most  strildng 
«f  which  either  fonn  part  of  the  site  of  the  dty,  or 
are  gnnped  aioond  it;  and  fifthly,  the  line  of  dark 
dense  dire  gnrres,  winding  like  a  large  green  river 
tbRngh  the  heart  of  the  vale.  Any  formality,  which 
aogfat  be  expected  to  result  tmm  so  symmetrical  an 
arrangement  of  these  leading  elements  of  the  ccmpo- 
sitiaa,  is  fiuther  interrupted  by  the  low  gruefiil 
ridge  of  Torcemam,  extending  behind  the  city  op 
the  centre  of  the  plain;  and  by  a  few  more  marked 
andnlatians  of  its  snrftce  afaont  the  Peiraeens  and  the 
De^hbonring  coast.  The  present  barren  and  deserted 
state  of  this  £>ir,  bat  not  fertile  region,  is  perhaps 
rather  &Toarsble  than  othenrise  to  ita  fbll  pie- 
tonaqae  tSect,  as  tending  less  to  interfere  with  the 
ontUnes  of  the  landscape,  in  which  its  beauty  so 
greatly  consists,  than  a  dense  population  and  high 
state  of  cuUnrc."  (Hnre,  Tour  m  Greece,  Tol.  iL 
p.  37.) 

n.  HiSTOBT. 

It  is  pn^Msed  to  giro  here  only  a  brief  account  of 
the  history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  fall  of  the  Citt/, 
as  a  neceasaiy  introduction  to  a  more  detailed  ex- 
aminatiou  of  its  topc^raphy.  The  political  history 
of  Athens  forms  a  prominent  part  of  Grecian  history, 
and  could  not  be  narrated  in  this  place  at  sufficient 
loigth  to  he  of  any  ralne  to  the  student.  The  city 
of  Athens,  like  many  other  Qrecian  cities,  was  ori- 
ginally confined  to  its  Acropolis,  and  was  afterwards 
eximded  orer  the  plain  and  the  adjacent  hills.  'The 
onginal  city  on  the  Acropolis  was  said  to  hare  been 
boilt  by  Cecrops,  and  was  hence  called  CjccROPiA 
(KtKporla)  eren  in  later  times.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  397 ; 
Enrip.  SuppL  658,  EL  1289.)  Among  his  suc- 
cessors, the  name  of  Eiechthens  L,  also  called  Erich- 
thranos,  was  likewise  preserred  by  the  buildings  of 
Athens.  This  king  is  said  to  have  dedicated  to 
Albena  a  temple  on  the  Acropolis,  and  to  have  set 
np  in  it  tlie  image  of  the  goddess,  made  of  olive  wood, 
— known  in  later  times  as  the  statue  of  Athena  Po- 
liaa,  the  most  sacred  object  in  all  Athens.  Erechtheus 
is  further  said  to  have  been  buried  in  this  temple  of 
Atbem,  which  was  henceforth  called  the  Esbch- 
THEim.  In  his  reign  the  inhalntants  of  the  city, 
who  were  originally  Pelasgians  and  called  Cranai,  and 
who  were  afterwards  named  Cecropidae  from  Cecrops, 
onr  received  the  name  of  Athenians,  in  consequence 
of  the  prominence  which  was  given  by  him  to  tlie 
wonhip  of  Athena.  (Herod,  viii.  44.)  Theseus,  the 
national  hero  of  Attica,  is  still  more  celebrated  in 
onnectioD  with  the  early  history  of  the  city.  He 
is  said  to  have  united  into  one  pditical  body  the 
twelve  independent  states  into  which  Cecrops  had 
drrided  Attica,  and  to  have  made  Athens  the  capital 
of  the  new  state.  This  important  revolution  was 
{bOowed  by  an  increase  of  the  population  of  the  city, 
&r  wboee  accommodation  Theseus  enhuged  Athens, 
by  building  on  the  ground  to  the  south  of  the  Ce- 
ODfis  or  Acn^olis.    (Comp.  Thuc,  ii.  15.)     The 
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beantifal  temple — the  TaisEiim — erected  at  a 
later  time  m  honour  of  this  hero,  remains  in  ex- 
istence down  to  the  present  day.  Homer  mentians 
the  dty  of  Athens,  and  speaks  of  the  temple  of 
Athena  in  connection  with  Erechtheus.  (Horn.  It 
ii.  546,  seq.)  It  was  during  the  mythical  age  that 
the  Pela-igians  are  said  to  have  fortified  the  Acro- 
polis. Their  name  continued  to  be  given  to  the 
northern  wall  of  the  Acn^lis,  and  to  a  space  of 
ground  below  this  wall  in  the  plain.  (Pans.  L  26. 
§3;  Thuc.  ii  17.) 

In  the  historical  age  the  first  att«npt  to  em- 
bellish Athens  appears .  to  have  been  made  by 
Posistratus  and  his  sons  (b.  c.  560 — 514).  Like 
several  of  the  other  Grecian  despots,  they  erected 
many  temples  and  other  public  buildings.  Thus 
we  aits  told  that  they  founded  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Pythins  (Thuc.  vi.  54),  and  cwmnenced  the  gigantic 
tonjje  of  the  Olympian  Zens,  which  remained 
imfinished  for  centuries.  (Aristot  foL  v.  11.)  In 
B.  c.  500,  the  Dionysiao  theatre  was  commenced 
on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  Aorcqpolis,  in  oon- 
lequence  of  the  &Uing  of  the  wooden  construction 
in  which  the  early  dramas  had  been  performed;  but 
the  new  theatre  was  not  completely  finished  till 
B.  c  340,  although  it  must  have  been  used  for 
the  representation  of  plays  long  before  that  time. 
(Paus.  i.  29.  §  16  ;  Pint.  VU.  X.  (hot.  pp.  841, 
852.) 

A  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  city  commences 
with  its  capton  by  Xerxes,  who  reduced  it  ahnoet 
to  a  heap  of  ashes,  b.  c.  480.  This  event  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  rapid  development  of  the  maritime 
power  of  Athens,  and  the  establishment  of  her 
empre  over  the  islands  of  the  Aegean.  Her  own 
increasing  wealth,  and  the  tribute  paid  her  by  the 
subject  states,  afforded  her  ample  means  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  city;  and  during  the  half  cen- 
tury which  elapsed  between  the  battle  of  Salamis  and 
the  commencement  of  the  Peloponne»ian  war,  the 
Athenians  erected  those  masterpieces  of  archi- 
tecture which  have  been  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  all  succeeding  ages.  Most  of  the  public  buildings 
of  Athens  were  erected  under  the  administratioo  of 
Themistocles,  Cimon,  and  Pericles.  The  first  of 
these  celebrated  men  could  do  little  towards  tlie 
ornament  of  Athens;  but  Cimon  and  Pericles  made 
it  the  most  splendid  city  of  Greece.  The  first  object 
of  Themistocles  was  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
Athens  by  surroundbg  it  with  fortified  walls.  The 
new  walls,  of  which  we  shall  speak  below,  were 
60  stadia  in  circumference,  and  embraced  a  much 
greater  space  than  the  prcvions  walls;  but  the  whole 
of  this  space  was  probably  never  entirely  filled  with 
buildings.  The  walls  were  erected  in  great  liaste, 
in  consequence  of  the  attempts  of  the  Spartans  to 
interrupt  their  progress;  but  though  built  with 
great  irregularity,  they  were  firm  and  solid.  (Thuc 
i.  93.)  After  providing  for  the  security  of  tlie  city, 
the  next  object  of  Themistocles  was  to  extend  her 
maritime  power.  Seeing  that  the  open  roadstead 
Q&  Phalerum,  wluch  had  been  previously  used  by  the 
Athenians,  was  insecure  for  ships,  he  now  resolved 
to  fortify  the  more  spacious  harbonrs  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Peuraeeus.  He  surrounded  it  with  a  wall, 
probably  not  less  than  14  or  15  feet  thick;  bat  the 
town  was  first  r^ularly  laid  out  by  Hippodamns,  of 
Miletus,  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 

Under  the  administration  of  Cimon  the  Theseium 
was  built,  and  the  Stca  PoeciM  adorned  with  paint- 
ings by  Micon,  Polygnotos,  and  Pantaonns.    Cimor. 
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planted  iind  adorned  tlie  Academy  and  the  Agora; 
and  be  also  built  the  soathem  wall  of  the  Acropolis, 
vluch  oontinned  to  be  called  b;  his  name. 

It  was  to  Pericles,  however,  that  Athena  was 
chiefly  indebted  for  her  architectoial  splendour. 
On  the  Acropolis,  he  boilt  those  wonderful  works  of 
art,  the  Paitheaon,  the  Erechtheiain,  and  the  Pr»- 
pjlaea;  in  the  city  he  erected  a  new  Odeinm;  and 
nntaide  the  walls  he  improved  and  enlarged  the 
Lyceitun.  The  completion  of  the  Erechtheiom  ap. 
pears  to  have  been  prevented  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  ;  bst  the  Parthenon,  the  Pro- 
pylaea,  and  the  Odeinm,  were  finished  in  the  short 
space  of  15  years.  He  also  connected  Athens  with 
Peiraeens  by  the  two  long  walls,  and  with  Phalerom 
by  a  third  wall,  known*by  the  na:ue  of  the  Phaleric 
wall. 

The  Peloponnesian  war  pnt  a  stop  to  any  ihrther 
public  buQdlngs  at  Athens.  On  the  capture  of  the 
city  in  B.a  404,  the  long  walls  and  the  fortificatioDs 
of  the  Poraeens  were  destroyed  by  the  Lacedae- 
msnians;  bnt  they  were  agun  restored  by  Conon 
in  B.  c.  393,  after  gaining  his  great  naval  victory 
over  the  Lacedaemonians  off  Cnidns.  (Xen.  HeU. 
ir.  8.  §  10;  Died.  xiv.  85.)  The  Athenians  now 
began  to  tnrn  their  thonghts  again  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  city ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
leign  of  Philip,  the  orator  Lycnrgns,  who  was  en- 
tnuted  with  llie  management  of  the  Bnances,  raised 
the  levenns  to  1200  talents,  and  thus  obtained 
means  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  pnblic  buildings. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Dionysiac  theatre  and  tite 
Stadinm  were  omipleted,  and  that  farther  imprwe- 
ments  were  made  in  the  Lyceinm.  Lycurgus  also 
provided  for  the  security  of  the  dty  by  forming  a 
magazine  of  arms  in  the  Acropolis,  and  by  building 
doc£-yards  in  the  Peiraeeus.  (Plat.  VU.  X.  Orat. 
p.841,seq.) 

After  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  (b.  a  338)  Athens 
became  a  dependency  of  Macedonia, — though  she 
continued  to  retain  her  nominal  independence  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Boman  dominion  in  Greece.  It 
was  only  on  two  occasions  that  she  suffered  mate- 
rially fhmi  tlie  vrars,  of  which  Greece  was  so  long 
the  theatre.  Having  sided  with  the  Romans  in 
their  war  with  the  last  Philip  of  Macedonia,  this 
monarch  invaded  the  territory  of  Athens;  and 
though  the  walls  of  the  uty  defied  his  attacks,  he 
dasttoyed  all  the  beaatifal  temples  in  the  Attic 
plain,  and  all  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  B.  c.  200. 
(Liv.  zzxL  36.)  Athens  experienced  a  still  greater 
calamity  npon  its  capture  by  Snlla  in  b.  c.  86. 
It  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Mithridates,  and  was 
taken  by  assault  by  Sulla  after  a  siege  of  several 
months.  The  Boman  general  destixifed  the  long 
walls,  and  the  fortifications  of  the  city  and  of  Pei- 
neens ;  and  from  this  time  the  commerce  of  Athens 
was  annihilated,  and  the  maritime  atj  gradually 
dwindled  into  an  insignificant  place. 

Under  the  Romans  Atliens  continued  to  eiycy 
great  prosperity.  She  was  still  the  centre  of  Grecian 
philosophy,  literatuie  and  art,  and  was  frequented  by 
the  Romans  as  a  school  of  learning  and  refinement. 
Wherever  the  Grecian  language  was  spoken,  and 
the  Grecian  literaturo  studied,  Athens  was  held  in 
respect  and  honour;  and,  as  Leake  has  remarked, 
we  cannot  have  a  more  striking  proof  of  this  fiujt 
than  that  the  most  remarkable  buildings  erected  at 
Athens,  after  the  decline  of  her  power,  were  executed 
at  the  expense  of  foreign  potentates.  The  first 
example  of  this  generoaty  ooearred  in  b.  c  275, 
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when  PbHanj  Philadelpbus,  king  of  Egypt,  bailt  a 
gymnasium  near  the  temple  of  Theseus  (Pans.  i.  17. 
I  2).  About  B.  c.  240  Attains,  king  of  Pergamos, 
ornamented  the  sonth-east  wall  of  the  Acropolis  with 
four  oompoeitirais  in  statuary.  (Pans  i.  25.  §  2.) 
In  hoDoor  of  these  two  benebctors,  the  Athenians 
gave  the  names  of  Ptdemais  and  Attalis  to  the 
two  tribes,  which  had  been  formed  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  on  the  liberation  of  Athens  from  Cas- 
sander,  and  which  had  been  named  Demetriaa  and 
Antigunis  in  honour  of  Demetrius  and  his  fiither 
Antigonus.  (Pans.  i.  5.  §  5,  8.  §  1.) 

About  B.  c.  174  Antiochns  Epiphanes  commenced 
the  completion  of  the  temple  of  Zens  Olympus, 
which  bad  been  left  unfinished  by  the  Peisistntidae, 
but  the  wwk  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  this 
monarch.  Soon  after  the  capture  of  Athens  by  SoUa, 
Arioborzanes  IL,  king  of  Macedonia,  repaired  the 
Odeium  of  Pericles,  which  had  been  partially  de- 
stroyed in  the  siege.  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustas 
contributed  to  the  erection  of  the  portico  of  Athena 
Arch^etis,  which  still  exists. 

But  Hadrian  (a.  d.  U7 — 138)  was  tbe  greatest 
benefitctor  of  Athens.  He  not  only  completed 
the  temple  of  Zens  Olympius,  which  had  remained 
unfinished  for  700  years,  but  adorned  the  city  with 
numerous  other  public  buildings, — two  temples,  a 
gymnasium,  a  library  and  a  stoa, — and  gave  the 
name  of  Hsdrianopolis  to  a  new  quarter  of  the  city, 
which  he  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqnedoct. 
(Comp.  Pans.  i.  18.)  Shortly  afterwards  a  private 
individual  emulated  the  imperial  munificence.  He- 
rodes  Atticns,  a  native  of  Marathon,  who  lived  in 
the  reigns  of  Antoninus  and  H.  Aurelius,  built  a 
magnificent  theatre  on  the  south-western  side  of  the 
Acropolis,  which  bore  the  name  of  his  wife  Begilla, 
and  also  covered  with  Penldic  marble  the  seats  in 
the  Stadium  of  Lycorgus. 

Athens  was  never  more  splendid  than  in  the  time 
of  the  Antonines.  The  great  works  of  the  age  of 
Periclee  still  possessed  their  original  freshness  and 
peri^on  (Pint  PericL  13);  the  colossal  Olym- 
pieinm — the  largest  temple  m  all  Greece, — had  at 
length  been  completed ;  and  the  city  had  yet  kst 
few  of  its  unrivalled  works  of  art.  It  was  at  this 
epoch  that  Athens  was  visited  by  Pansanias,  to 
whose  account  we  are  chiefly  indebted  fat  our  know- 
ledge of  its  topography.  Fnm)  the  tune  of  the 
Antonines  Athens  received  no  further  embdlish- 
ments,  but  her  public  buildings  appear  to  have 
existed  in  undiminished  glory  till  the  third  or  even 
the  fourth  century  of  tlie  Christian  era.  Their 
gradual  decay  may  be  attributed  portly  to  the 
declining  prosperity  of  the  city,  which  could  not 
afiivd  to  keep  them  in  repair,  and  portly  to  the  fijl 
of  paganism  and  the  progress  of  the  new  &ith. 

The  walla  of  Athens,  which  had  been  in  nuns 
since  the  time  of  their  destruction  by  Sulla,  were  re- 
paired by  Valerian  in  A.  d.  258  (Zosim.  i.  29);  and 
the  fortifications  of  the  city  protected  it  frnn  the 
attacks  of  the  Goths  and  the  other  barhnriant.  In 
the  reign  of  GMlienns,  A.  d.  267,  the  Goths  fiveed 
their  way  into  the  dty,  bnt  were  driven  out  by 
Dexippns,  an  Athenian.  In  A.  d.  396  Alaric  ap- 
peared before  Athens,  bat  not  having  the  means  of 
taking  it  by  force,  he  accepted  its  Wpitality,  and 
entered  it  as  a  friend. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  edicts  issned  against 
paganism  by  Theodosins,  Arcadias,  Honorins,  and 
Theodosius  the  younger  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies, the  pagan  religion  continaed  to  floariiih  at 
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AthaaiaitlMsbalitkioof  its  achodi  of  pUkaophj 
Ij  JiBtiiiiin  in  the  szth  ■century.  It  «u  probablj 
at  this  tine  that  manj  of  its  temples  were  conrerted 
into  diarches.  Tims  tbe  Parthenon,  »  temple  of 
the  VitgiD-gaddeas,  became  a  chnrch  conaecnted  to 
tl»  ^lipD-Motber;  and  tbe  temple  of  Tfaesens  was 
dedicated  to  the  wanior  St.  Ge«ge  of  Cappadoda. 
The  walls  of  Athens  were  repaired  by  Justinian. 
(Procopi  ife  At^.  IT.  2.) 

Darng  tbe  nuddle  ages  Athens  sank  into  a  pro- 
ibdal  town,  and  is  rarely  mentioned  by  tbe  Byzan- 
tine writen.  After  the  captnre  of  Constantinople 
b;  the  Latins  in  1S04,  Boniiace,  Harqnis  of  Mont- 
fcrat,  obtained  tbe  greater  part  of  northern  Greece, 
viuch  be  governed  imder  the  title  of  king  of  Thessa- 
knica.  He  bestowed  Athens  as  a  dncby  npon  one  of 
his  fiOowers;  and  tbe  dty  remained  in  tbe  hands  cf 
the  naoki,  with  many  alternations  cf  fortnne,  till  its 
mcarpontiiHi  into  the  Turkish  empire  in  1456.  Tbe 
Pbthenon  waa  now  ooDverted  frcm  a  Christian 
cksrch  mto  a  Turkish  mogqne.  In  1687  tbe  bnild- 
ingi  (^  tbe  Acropolis  sofiered  severe  ii^niy  in  the 
aege  of  Athens  by  the  Venetisas  nnder  Horosini. 
Hitherto  tbe  Partbencn  bad  remained  almost  nnin- 
jand  fir  3,000  yean;  but  it  waa  now  reduced  to  a 
nm  by  the  explcaiaa  of  a  quantity  of  powder  which 
tad  been  placed  in  it  by  the  Turks.  "  A  few  years 
bdbce  tbe  siege,  when  Wbeler,  Span,  and  De  Nointel 
noted  Athens,  the  Propylaea  still  preserved  its 
fedimeot;  tjie  temple  of  Vicfaxy  Apterus  was  oom> 
fkte;  tbe  Parthenon,  or  great  temple  of  Minerva, 
*as  perfect,  with  the  exception  of  the  roof,  and  of 
the  central  fignrea  in  the  eastern,  and  of  two  or  three 
■  the  western  pediment;  the  Erecbtbeinm  was  so 
Btis  mjnred  that  it  was  nsed  as  tbe  harem  of  a 
Tnrkiih  bouse;  and  there  were  still  remains  of  bnild- 
htgs  and  statues  on  tbe  southera  side  of  the  Par- 
Ihoon.  If  the  lesnlt  of  tbe  si^  did  not  leave  the 
tdijiees  of  the  Acropaiis  in  tbe  deplorable  state  in 
*hich  we  now  see  them,  the  injury  which  they  re- 
cored  on  that  oecaeiaD  was  tbe  canse  of  all  tbe 
dilaiidation  which  they  have  since  suffered,  and  ren- 
dend  the  transportation  of  the  Mien  fragments  cf 
Kalftue  out  of  Turkey  their  best  preservative  from 
totd  dcstmcticn."  (Leake,  Topognphg  of  AOumt, 
'h  86.)  %faa.  and  Wbeler  visited  Athens  in  1675; 
ind  lave  left  an  account  of  tbe  buildingB  of  the 
AcmpoGs,  ss  they  existed  before  tbe  siege  of  Horo- 
ml  In  1834  Athens  was  declared  the  captal  (^ 
the  new  kingdom  of  Greece;  and  since  that  time 
BBcfa  Hghl  Ins  been  thrown  npon  the  topography  of 
the  ancient  dty  by  the  bbonrs  of  modem  s(£olars,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  the  course  of  tbe 
insent  article. 

nL  DrvQioas  of  tbe  Cn?r. 

Athens  conaistsd  of  three  disthict  parts,  united 
*ithin  ooe  line  of  fiortifieatians.  1.  Thb  Acbopous 
or  Pous  (^  'AicpinAa,  tUlus).  From  the  dty 
baring  been  originally  confined  to  the  Acropolis,  the 
latter  was  constantly  called  Polls  in  the  ^torical 
period.  (Thnc  ii.  15.)  It  is  important  to  bear  this 
fact  m  nnnd,  since  tbe  Greek  writers  frequently  nse 
the  word  PoUs,  wilbont  any  distingnishing  ejHthet 
to  indicate  tbe  Acropolis.  (Aescb.  £wii.  687,  Uind.; 
Ariatopb.  Lgtittr.  759,  911;  Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  16.) 
Hence  the  Zens  of  tbe  Acropolis  was  snrnatned  tlo- 
Ak^i,  and  the  Athena  noA«iT.  At  the'  same  time 
it  nnist  be  cbeenred  that  Polit,  like  tbe  word  C% 
in  London,  was  used  in  a  more  extended  aignifica- 
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tkm.   (Leake,  p.  SSI,  note.)    S.  Tnt  Asrr  (r)> 

'Aarv),  tbe  upper  town,  in  opposition  to  the  lower  town 
of  Peimeens  (Xen.  BM.  ii.  4.  §  10),  and  therefbn, 
in  its  widest  sense,  indoding  the  Pdis.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  Asty  is  called  the  Lower  City  (^  nrrw 
«^Au),  in  opposition  to  the  Acropdis  w  Upper  Ci^. 
To  prevent  confusion  we  shall  confine  the  term  of 
Polls  to  tbe  Acropolis,  and  Asty  to  tbe  Upper  City 
as  distinguished  frim  the  Peitaeens.  3.  Tus  Pobt^ 
Towns,  Peiraeens,  indnding  Hnnychia  and  Pba- 
lemm.  Peiraeens  and  Munychia  were  surnnuided 
by  tbe  same  fortifications,  and  were  united  to  the 
Asty  by  the  Long  Walls.  Pbalerum,  the  andent 
port-town  cf  Athens,  was  also  united  for  a  time  to 
the  Asty  by  the  Phaleric  wall,  but  was  not  induded 
within  the  fortifications  of  Peiraeens. 

The  topography  of  these  three  divisions  of  Athens 
will  be  given  in  succession,  after  describing  the  walls 
and  gates,  and  making  some  remarks  upon  tbe  ex- 
tent and  population  of  the  dty. 

IV.  Walls. 

Tbe  true  position  of  the  Walls  of  the  Asty  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Forchhammer,  in  his  able  essay  on 
the  Topography  of  Athens  (pnblisbed  in  the  Kider 
pkUologuche  Stadim,  Kiel,  1841).  He  soccessfiilly 
defianded  his  views  in  tbe  Zeittdir\fl  far  die  AUer- 
tkumitButentekufi  (1843,  Nos.  69,  70),  in  reply  to 
tbe  criticisms  of  Curtins;  and  most  niodism  scholars 
have  acqnieeced  in  the  main  in  his  opinions.  The 
accompanying  map  of  Athens,  taken  from  Kiepert, 
gives  tbe  direction  of  the  walls  according  to  Forcb- 
bammer's  views;  but  as  Leake,  even  in  the  second 
edition  of  bis  Topography,  hss  assigned  a  more 
limited  extent  to  tbe  inlls  of  tbe  Asty,  the  matter 
must  be  examined  at  some  length,  as  it  is  one  of 
great  importance  for  tbe  whole  topography  of  the 

It  is  in  the  direction  of  the  western  and  southern 
portion  of  tbe  walls  that  Forchhammer  cbiefiy  differs 
from  his  predecessors.  Leake  inppoaes  that  the 
walls  built  by  Tbemistocles  ran  frxnn  the  gate  Dipy- 
Inm  acrose  the  crest  of  tbe  bills  of  the  Nymphs,  of 
the  Pnyx,  and  of  the  Mnseinm,  and  then  north  of 
tbe  Diasus,  which  wonld  thus  have  flowed  outside 
the  walls.  This  view  seems  to  be  supported  by  tbe 
fact  tbat  across  the  crest  of  the  hills  of  Pnyx  and 
Musdmn,  the  foundations  of  tbe  walls  and  of  some 
of  tbe  towers  are  dearly  traceable;  and  that  vestiges 
of  the  walls  between  Husdiun  and  Enneacmnns 
may  also  be  distinguished  in  many  places.  Forch- 
hammer, on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  these 
remains  do  not  belong  to  the  walls  of  Themistodes, 
but  to  tbe  fortifications  of  a  biter  period,  probably 
those  erected  by  Valerian,  when  tbe  population  rf 
the  dty  bad  diminished.  (Zoeim.  i.  29.)  That  the 
walls  rf  Themistodes  must  have  included  a  much 
greater  circuit  than  theee  remains  will  allow,  may  be 
proved  by  tbe  following  considerations. 

Thucydides  gives  an  exact  account  of  the  extent 
of  the  fortifications  of  the  Asty  and  the  Harbonrs, 
inclnding  tbe  Long  Walls,  as  they  existed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  says  (ii.  13) 
'■  the  length  of  the  Phaleric  Wall  (rh  *a\ripiKbv 
r«xo>)  to  the  walls  of  the  Asty  was  35  stadia. 
The  port  of  the  walls  of  the  Asty  which  was  guarded 
was  43  stadia.  The  port  that  was  left  unguarded 
lay  between  tbe  long  wall  and  the  Phaleric  Now 
the  Long  Wattt  (jk  luuc/A  rttxti'),  nmning  down  to 
the  Peurasens,  were  40  stadia  in  length,  of  whick 
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the  ontrr  one  (rh  i{*i0o')  «w  gnarded.  The  whole 
drcamference  of  Peiiaeeos,  with  Monychia,  was  60 
stadia,  bat  the  guarded  part  was  only  half  that  ez- 
tenL"  It  is  clear  from  this  passage  that  the  Astj 
was  connected  with  the  port-towns  bjr  (Aree  walls, 
namely  the  Phaleric,  35  stadia  long,  and  the  two 
Long  Walls,  each  40  stadia  long.  The  two  Long 
Walls  ran  in  a  soath-weeterlj  direction  to  Peiraeeus, 
parallel  to,  and  at  the  distance  of  550  feet  from  one 
another.  The  Phaleric  Wall  appears  to  have  nm 
nearly  due  soath  to  Phalerum,  and  not  parallel  to 
the  other  two;  the  direction  of  the  Phaleric  Wall 
depending  upon  the  site  of  Phalertun,  of  which  we 
■hall  speak  under  the  port-towns.  (See  plan,  f. 
256.) 

The  two  Long  Walls  were  also  called  the  Legt 
(ri  3k4Kii,  Stab.  ix.  p.  395 ;  Polyaea  i.  40;  Brachia 
bj  Livy,  xxzi.  36),  aiid  were  distinguished  as  the 
Ifortkam  WaU  (t^  B6ptiov  tuxos,  Phit.  de  Rep. 
ir.  p.  439)  and  the  Southern  Wall  (t^  Nifrioi',  Uar- 
pociat.  $.  V  Aioft^ou  ;  Aeschin.  de  Fait.  Leg.  § 
51).  The  former  is  called  by  Thucydides,  in  the 
passage  quoted  above,  the  Outer  (t&  l(ttSiy),  in  op- 
position to  the  Inner  or  the  Intermediate  wall  (t& 
tMvUirsvTfixoi,  Harpocrat2.e.;  Plat  Cor^.  p. 455), 
which  lay  between  the  Phaleric  and  the  northern 
Long  Wall 

The  northern  Long  Wall  and  the  Phaleric  WaU 
were  the  two  built  first.  They  are  said  by  Plutarch 
to  have  been  commenced  by  Cimon  (Pint.  Cim.  13); 
but,  according  to  the  more  trustworthy  account  of 
Thucydides  they  were  commenced  in  B.  c.  457, 
during  the  exile  of  Cimon,  and  were  finished  in  the 
fitUowing  year.  (Thac  i.  107,  108  )  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  their  erection  was  undertaken  at 
the  advice  of  Pericles,  who  was  thus  only  carrying 
out  more  fiilly  the  plans  of  Themistocles  to  make 
Athens  a  maritime  power  and  to  secure  an  unin- 
terrupted communication  between  the  dty  and  its 
harbours  in  time  of  war.  Between  B.  c.  456  and 
431, — the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
— the  Intermediate  wall  was  built  upon  the  advice 
of  Pericles,  whom  Socrates  heard  recommending  this 
measure  in  the  assembly.  (Plat  Gorg.  p.  455; 
comp.  Pint  Per.  13;  Haipocrat  t.  v.)  The  object 
of  building  this  intermediate  vrall  was  to  render  the 
communication  between  the  Asty  and  Peiraeens  more 
sectwe.  The  distance  between  the  northern  Long 
Wall  and  the  Phaleric  was  considen^le;  snd  conse- 
quently each  of  them  required  the  same  nnmber  of 
men  to  man  them  as  the  two  Long  Walls  together, 
which  were  separated  from  cue  another  by  so  small 
an  interval.  Moreover,  the  harbour  of  Phalerum  was 
no  longer  used  by  the  Athenian  ships  of  war;  and 
it  was  probably  considered  inexpedient  to  protect  by 
the  same  fortifications  the  insignificant  Phalerum 
and  the  all-important  Peiraeeus. 

After  the  erection  of  the  Intermediate  Wall,  the 
Phaleric  wall  was  probably  allowed  to  fall  into  decay. 
When  the  Lacedaemonians  took  Athens,  we  find 
mention  of  their  destroying  only  two  Long  WaIls(Xen. 
Hell.  ii.  2),  since  the  communication  of  the  Asty 
with  the  Peiraeeus  depended  entirely  upon  the  Long 
Walls.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  wheu  Conon 
rebuilt  the  Long  Walls  after  the  battle  of  Cnidus 
(b.  c.  393),  he  restored  only  the  Long  Walla  leadhig 
to  Peiraeens  (Xen.  Bell.  iv.  8.  §  10;  Pans.  i.  2. 
§  2);  and  it  is  very  probable  that  in  tlieir  reiitora- 
tion  he  used  the  materials  of  the  Pluleric  WaU. 
From  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  find  men- 
■  tion  of  only  two  Ixmg  Walls.  (Comp.  Lys.  c.  Agorat. 
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pp.  451,  453 ;  Aeschin.  de  FOt.  Z^.  §  51 ;  Ut. 
xxxi.  26.) 

Between  the  two  Long  Walls,  there  was  a  caniage 
road  (o^tafiT^i)  leading  from  the  Asty  to  Peiraeens 
(Xen.  ^eU.  ii.  4.  §  10) ;  and  on  either  side  of  the  ml 
there  appear  to  have  been  nomeroas  houses  in  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  probably  fomiing  a 
broad  street  between  four  and  five  miles  in  length. 
This  may  be  inferred  from  the  account  of  Xenophon, 
who  relates  (^Sell.  ii.  2.  §  3)  that  when  the  aewa 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Aegos- 
potami  reached  Peiraeeus,  "  a  soimd  of  lamentadon 
spread  from  the  Peiraeens  through  the  Long  WaDa 
to  the  Asty,  as  each  person  annomued  the  news  to 
his  neighbour."  Moreover,  it  appears  from  a  passsge 
of  Andoddes  (<fe  Mgtt.  p.  82,  Rdske)  that  there  was 
a  Thesdnm  within  the  Long  Walls,  which  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  celebrated  temple  of  Tbeeens 
in  the  Asty.  In  describing  the  stations  assigned  t« 
the  in&ntry,  when  the  Boeotians  advanced  to  the 
finontiere,  Andoddes  says  (/.  c),  that  the  troops  in 
the  Asty  were  stationed  in  the  Agora ;  those  in  the 
Long  Walls,  in  the  Theadum  ;  and  those  in  Pei- 
raeeus, in  the  Hippodameian  Agora.  It  is  worth 
noticing  that  Andoddes  calls  the  Ltmg  Walls  the 
Long  Fortress  (t^  luutpir  reixos),  as  one  of  thn 
three  great  garrisons  of  Athens. 

The  Long  Walls  were  repaired  more  than  onca 
after  the  time  of  Conon.  A  long  and  interesting 
inscription,  originally  published  by  Muller  {De  Mu- 
nimeniit  Athmarum,  Gott  1836),  and  reprinted  by 
Leake,  contams  a  register  of  a  contract  entered  inta 
by  the  treasiuer  of  the  state  for  the  repur  of  the 
walls  of  the  Asty  and  Peiraeeus,  and  of  the  Loif 
WaUs.  It  is  probable  that  this  contract  was  made 
about  B.  c.  335,  in  order  to  continue  the  repairs 
which  had  been  commenced  by  Demosthenes  after 
the  battle  of  Cbaeroneia  (b.  c.  338).  But  between 
this  time  and  the  invasion  of  Attica  by  Philip  in 
B.  c.  200,  the  walls  had  fidlen  mto  decay,  since  we 
read  of  Philip  making  an  irruption  into  the  space 
between  the  ruined  walls  ("  inter  angustias  semi- 
ruti  mnri,  qui  brachiis  duobns  Piraeum  Atheuis 
jungit,"  Liv.  xxxi.  26).  Sulla  in  his  siege  of  Athens 
(b.  c.  87 — 86)  used  the  materials  of  the  Long  Walls 
in  the  erection  of  his  mounds  .against  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Pdraeens.  (Apjaan,  Mithr.  30.)  The 
Long  Walls  were  never  repaired,  for  Pdraeeus  sank 
down  into  an  insignificant  place.  (Stiab.  ix.  p.  395.) 
The  ruins  {ipflTtia)  of  the  Long  Walls  are  noticed 
by  Pausanias  (L  2.  §  2).  Their  foundations  may 
stiU  be  traced  in  many  parts.  "  Of  the  northern  the 
foundations,  which  are  about  12  feet  in  thickness, 
resting  ou  the  natural  rock,  and  formed  of  large 
quadrangular  blocks  of  stone,  commence  from  the 
foot  of  the  Peiraic  heights,  at  half  a  mile  from  the 
head  of  Port  Peiraeens,  and  are  traced  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  modem  rood  for  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half  towards  the  dty,  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Acropolis.  The  southern  Long  Wall, 
having  passed  through  a  deep  vegetable  soil,  occu- 
pied chiefly  by  vineyards,  is  less  easUy  tractable 
except  at  its  junction  with  the  walls  of  Peiraeeus 
(not  Phalenun,  a  ■  Leake  says),  and  for  half  a  mile 
firom  thence  towards  the  city.  Commencing  at  the 
round  tower,  which  is  situated  above  the  north- 
western angle  of  the  Monychian  (not  the  Phaleric) 
bay,  it  followed  the  foot  of  the  hill,  along  the  edge 
of  the  marsh,  for  about  500  yards ;  then  assumed, 
for  about  half  that  distance,  a  direction  to  the  nc8ih- 
eastward, almost  at  a  right  angle  with  the  preceding: 
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ftm  whoue,  u  ttr  »  it  U  tnoeaUe,  its  cotim  b 
taetlj  pumlkl  to  tin  oortbeni  Long  Wall,  at  a  di«- 
tuiee  of  550  feet  &om  it."    (Laake,  p.  417.) 

Tbe  inigfat  of  tbe  Long  Walls  is  nowhere  stated ; 
but  m  may  prasmne  that  tbey  were  not  lower  than 
tbe  walls  of  Peiraeens,  which  were  40  cabits  or 
CO  fcet  high.  (Ap]nan,  iiithr.  30.)  There  were 
tniers  at  the  nsaal  intervals,  as  we  learn  from  the 
inacriptian  already  referred  to. 

We  now  retnra  to  the  Walls  of  the  Asty.  It  is 
•rideot  that  the  part  of  the  walls  of  the  Astj,  which 
Thncjdides  says  needed  no  goard,  was  the  part  be- 
tmea  tbe  northern  Long  Wall  and  the  Phaleiic 
WslL  Tbe  length  of  this  part  is  said  by  the 
Scboliaat  in  Tbncydides  to  have  been  17  stadia,  and 
tlie  circiunftraice  of  the  whole  wall  to  have  beoi  60 
stadia.  Thus  the  circuit  of  the  Asty  was  the  same 
as  the  eucnit  of  Peiiaeens,  which  Tbncydides  esti- 
mates at  60  stadia.  The  distance  of  17  stadia  be- 
tween the  Dorthem  Long  Wall  and  the  Pbaleric  has 
been  ccnsidered  much  too  large ;  bnt  it  may  be  ob- 
•cned,  first,  that  we  do  not  know  at  what  point  the 
Fbaleiic  wall  joined  the  Asty,  and,  secondly,  that  the 
■Drtheni  Long  Wall  may  have  taken  a  great  bend 
injaniiig  tbe  Asty. 

Ib  a<fiition  to  this  we  have  other  statements 
wUdi  go  to  show  that  the  circoit  of  the  Asty 
was  larger  than  has  been  generaUy  supposed.  Thns, 
Dioa  ChrysoetoD  says  (Oral.  vL  p.  87),  OD  the 
antbotity  of  Diogene*  of  Sinope,  "  that  the  ciicoit 
ef  Athens  is  SOO  stadia,  if  one  indades  the  walls 
of  the  Peiraeens  and  the  Intermediate  Walls 
(L  e.  tin  Long  Walls),  in  the  walls  of  the  city." 
It  is  evident  that  in  this  calcalatioD  Diogenes  in- 
ehded  tbe  portioDS  of  the  walls  both  of  the  Asty 
and  the  Peineens,  which  lay  between  the  Long 
Walk ;  the  60  sta^  of  the  Asty,  the  60  stadia 
«f  Peineeos,  the  40  stadia  of  the  northern  Long 
WaQ,  and  tin  40  stadia  of  the  sonthem  Long 
Wall  making  the  200  stadia.  Other  statements 
wspeeting  the  extent  of  the  walls  of  Athens  are  not 
■0  dcfinitei  Dknysins  of  Halicanussus  (iv.  13,  is. 
68)  cnnpaies  tbe  walls  of  Athens  with  those  of 
Borne,  and  Phitarch  (JVk.  17)  with  those  of  Syra. 
«nse;  tbe  walls  of  Borne  bong,  according  to  Pliny 
(iiL  S),  323  miles  ai^  200  paces,  about  185  stadia ; 
and  tboae  of  Syracuse,  according  to  Strabo  (vi. 
PL  270X  180  stadia. 

Then  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
walla  (t  Tbenmtodes  extended  from  the  gate  called 
Dipybm,  along  the  western  descent  of  Uie  hills  of 
Pnyx  aod  Hnseinm,  including  both  of  these  hills 
within  their  drcnit;  that  they  then  crossed  the 
Ifiasas  near  the  western  end  of  the  Moseiom,  and  ran 
aloog  tbe  heights  on  tbe  left  of  tbe  river,  including 
Aidettos  and  tbe  Stadium  within  the  city;  after 
which,  making  a  turn  to  the  north,  they  again 
no— id  the  BiEsus,  and  leaving  Mt.  Lycabettos 
on  the  east,  they  nui  in  a  semicircular  direction 
till  they  rejoined  the  Dipylnm.  (See  the  plan  of 
Athena.)  According  to  tlus  account,  the  Acropolis 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  Asty,  as  Strabo  states, 
while  Leake,  by  carrying  the  widls  across  the  crest 
of  tbe  hills  of  Pnyx  and  Mnseiimi,  gives  the  city 
too  great  an  eztendoo  to  the  east,  and  places  tbe 
waBa  abnost  nndar  the  very  boghts  of  Lycabettus, 
ao  tbaX  an  enemy  from  tbe  slopes  of  the  latter  might 
easily  have  diachai^ged  nuasiles  into  the  city. 

It  is  hnportant  to  show  that  the  Museinm  was 
within  the  dty  walls.  This  bill  is  well  adapted  for 
a  tatma,  and  would  (Bobably  have  been  cheaen  for 
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the  citadel  of  Athens,  if  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis 
bad  not  been  more  suitable  for  tbe  purpose.  Mow 
we  are  told  that  when  Demetrios  Poliorcetes  de- 
livered Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  Lachares  in 
B.  c.  299,  he  first  kept  possession  of  the  Peiraeens, 
and  after  he  had  entered  the  dty,  he  fortified  the 
Museinm  and  placed  a  garrison  in  it  (Pans.  i.  25> 
§8;  Pint.  Z>eri«r.  34.)  Pansanias  adds  (/.  c), 
that  "  the  Museium  is  a  hill  mtlua  the  ancient 
walls,  oppoate  the  Acropdis."  Mow  if  the  Museinm 
stood  within  the  walls,  a  glance  at  the  map  will 
show  that  the  western  slopes  of  the  Pnyx  hill  must 
also  have  been  induded  within  them.  Moreover, 
we  find  on  this  hill  remains  of  dstems,  steps,  foun- 
dations of  houses,  and  nnmerons  other  indicati<His  of 
this  quarter  having  been,  in  ancient  times,  thickly 
inhabited,  a  fact  which  is  also  attested  by  a  passage 
in  Aeschines  (wtpl  -nhi  iMir—ir  rm>  h>  rf  niwrl, 
Aeacb.  m  Timarck.  p.  10,  Steph.  §  81,  Bekk.). 
T&ere  is  likewise  a  passage  in  Plutarch,  which 
cannot  be  understood  at  all  on  the  snppoeition  that 
the  andeut  walls  ran  across  the  crest  of  the  Pnvx 
hill.  Plutarch  says  (,Them.  19),  that  the  bema'of 
the  Pnyx  had  been  so  placed  as  to  command  a  view 
of  the  sea,  hot  was  subsequently  removed  by  the 
Thirty  Tyrants  so  as  to  fine  the  land,  becanse  the 
soverdgnty  of  the  sea  was  the  origin  of  the  de- 
mocracy, while  the  pursuit  of  sgricolture  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  oligarchy.  The  truth  of  this  tale 
may  wdl  be  questioned;  bnt  if  the  people  ever  met 
higher  on  the  bill  (for  from  no  part  of  tbe  phice  of 
assembly  still  remaining  can  the  sea  be  seen),  tbey 
could  never  have  obtained  a  sight  of  the  sea,  if  the 
existing  remains  of  the  walls  are  in  reality  those  of 
Themistoclcs. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  at  length  tbe  direc- 
tiiHi  of  the  waUs  on  the  south  and  south-eastern 
side  of  the  Asty.  Tbncydides  says  (ii.  15)  that 
the  dty  extended  first  towards  the  soudi,  where  the 
prindpal  temples  were  built,  namdy,  that  of  the 
Olymfsan  Zeus,  the  Pythium,  and  those  of  Ge  and 
of  Dionysus  ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  inhabitants 
used  the  water  of  the  fountain  of  CallinhoS,  which, 
from  the  time  of  the  Peisistratidae,  was  called 
Enneacmnns.  A  sontherly  aspect  was  always  a 
favourite  one  among  the  Greeks;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  instead  of  continuing  to  exteiid  thdr 
dty  in  this  direction,  they  suddenly  began  building 
towards  the  north  and  north-east.  Moreover,  it  is 
far  more  probable  that  the  walls  should  have  been 
carried  across  the  hills  on  the  south  of  tbe  Ilissus, 
than  have  been  built  upon  the  low  ground  Immediately 
at  the  foot  of  these  hills.  That  the  Stadium  was 
within  the  walls  may  be  inferred  from  the  splendour 
with  which  it  was  fitted  up,  and  also  from  the  tsct 
that  in  all  other  Greek  dties,  as  br  as  we  know, 
the  stadia  were  dtnated  within  the  walls.  Is  it 
likely  that  the  fountain  Callirrhoe,  from  which  the 
inhabitants  obtained  their  chief  snpply  of  water, 
should  have  been  ontside  the  walls?  Is  it  probable 
that  the  Heliastio  judges,  who  were  sworn  at 
Ardettns  (Harpocrat  «.  v.),  bad  to  go  outside  the 
city  for  this  purpose? 

That  no  traces  of  the  walls  of  Themistocles  con 
be  discovered  will  not  surprise  ns,  when  we  recollect 
the  enormous  buildingswhich  have  totally  disappeared 
in  places  that  have  continued  to  be  inh^ted,  or  from 
which  the  materials  could  be  carried  away  by  aea. 
Of  the  great  walls  of  Syracuse  not  a  vestige  remains; 
aod  that  this  should  have  been  the  case  at  Athens 
I  is  the  less  strange,  because  we  know  that  the  walls 
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being  Hjmettns  <Dd  Psnteliciu  were  built  of  bricks 
baked  in  the  inn.     (Vitrar.  ii.  8;  Flin.  zzxt.  14.) 

V.  ExTEfT  AKD  POPCLATIOK. 

In  eetinutiiig  the  extent  of  Athens,  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  take  into  acconst  the  dremt  of  the  mils; 
thdr  /onn  mnst  also  be  bonie  in  mind,  v  else  an 
emneoos  opinioo  will  be  formed  of  the  space  en- 
doeed.  Athens,  in  &ct,  consisted  of  two  circnbur 
cities,  each  60  stadia,  or  7)  miles,  in  cirenmiiarenoe, 
joined  by  a  street  al  40  stadia,  or  4)  miles,  in 
length.  With  respect  to  the  population  of  Athens, 
it  is  difficult  to  assign  the  propoitioas  beknging  to 
the  capital  and  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  The 
subject  has  been  investigated  by  many  modem 
writers,  and  among  others  by  Clintto,  whose  cal- 
culations are  the  most  probable. 

The  chief  authority  for  the  populatioa  of  Attica  is 
the  census  of  Demetrius  Pbalereus,  taken  in  B.C.  317. 
(Ctesicles,  op.  Atim.  vi.  p.  272,  b.)  According 
to  this  census,  there  were  2 1,000  Athenian  citizens, 
10,000  metoecl  (^^oixoi),  or  resident  aliens,  and 
400,000  slaves.  Now  we  may  assume  from  various 
authorities,  that  by  the  term  dtizeus  all  the  males 
above  tbe  age  of  20  years  are  meant.  According 
to  the  population  returns  of  England,  the  proportion 
of  males  above  the  age  of  twenty  is  2430  in  10,000. 
The  fiunilies,  therefore,  of  the  21,000  citizens 
amounted  to  about  86,480  souls;  and  reckoning  the 
Cunilies  of  the  metoeci  in  the  same  propwtian,  the 
total  number  of  tbe  free  population  of  Attica  was 
about  127,000  souls.  Tine,  with  the  addition  of 
the  400,000  slaves,  will  give  527,000  as  tbe  aggre- 
gate of  the  whole  popnlatioo. 

The  number  uf  slaves  has  been  considered  exces- 
sive; but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  agricultural 
and  mining  labour  of  Attica  was  performed  by  slaves; 
that  they  served  as  rowers  on  board  the  ships;  that 
they  were  employed  in  mauu6u;tures,  and  in  general 
represented  the  labouring  classes  of  Modem  Europe. 
We  learn  from  a  fragment  of  Hypereides,  preserved 
by  Suidas  («.  e.  ivc^rq^iffaro),  that  the  slaves  who 
wtsked  in  the  mines  and  were  employed  in  country 
labour,  were  more  than  150,000.  It  appears  from 
Plato  (de  Sep.  ix.  p.  578,  d.  e)  that  there  were 
many  Athenians,  who  possessed  filly  slaves  each. 
Lysias  and  Polemarchus  had  120  slaves  in  their 
manu&ctory  (Lys.  c  Eratottk,  p.  395);  and  Nicias 
let  1000  slaves  to  a  person  who  undertook  the  work- 
ing of  a  mine  at  Lanrium.  (Xenopli.  da  Vtciig.  4.) 
There  is  therefore  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  slaves  of  Attics  are  much  overrated  at  400,000, 
which  number  bears  nearly  the  same  proportion  to 
tile  free  inliabitants  of  Attica,  as  the  labouring 
classes  bear  to  the  other  classes  in  Great  Britain. 

If  we  go  back  fiwn  tbe  time  of  Demetrius  Pha- 
kreos  to  the  flourishing  period  rf  Athenian  histoiy, 
we  shall  find  the  number  of  Athenian  citizens  gene- 
nlly  computed  at  about  20,000,  which  would  give 
about  half  a  million  as  the  total  population  of  Attica. 
Twenty  thousand  were  said  to  have  been  their  num- 
ber in  the  time  of  Cecrops  (Philocborus,  op.  Schol. 
ad  Find.  OL  ix.  68),  a  number  evidently  transferred 
from  historical  times  to  the  mythical  age.  In  B.  c. 
444  they  were  19,000;  but  upon  a  scrutiny  under- 
taken by  the  advice  of  Pericles,  nearly  5000  were 
struck  off  tbe  lists,  as  having  no  claims  to  the  fiao- 
chiae.  (Pint  Perid.  37;  Philoch.  op.  SchoL  ad 
Aritloph.  Vetp.  716.)  A  few  yeani  afterwards 
(B.a  423)  they  had  increased  to  20,000  (Aristoph. 
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Vttp.  707);  and  this  was  the  number  at  which  they 
were  estimated  by  Demosthenes  in  B.aS31.  (Deui. 
c  Arittog.  p.  785.) 

That  the  populaiion  of  Attica  could  not  have  been 
much  short  cf  half  a  milUrai  may  be  infetred  from 
the  quantity  of  com  consumed  in  tbe  counby.  In 
the  time  of  Demostlienes  the  Athenians  imported 
annually  800,000  medimni,  or  876,302  bushels,  <t 
com.  (Dem.  c  Leptm.  p.  466.)  Adding  this  to 
the  produce  of  Attica,  which  we  may  reckon  at  abnnt 
1,950,000  medimni,  the  total  will  be  2,750,000  me- 
dimni, or  3,950,000  bushels.  "  This  would  give 
per  head  to  a  popnlation  of  half  a  million  near  8 
bushels  per  annum,  or  5|  medimni,  equal  to  a  daily 
rate  of  20  ounces  and  7-lOths  avoirdupois,  to  bolk 
sexes,  and  to  every  age  and  condition.  Tbe  ordi- 
nary full  ration  of  com  was  a  choenix,  or  the  forty- 
eighth  part  of  a  medimnns,  or  about  28)  ounces." 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  popnlstioa 
of  Athens  itself.  We  have  the  express  testimony  of 
Thucydides  (ii.  14)  that  the  Athenians  were  fond  of 
a  country  life,  and  that  before  the  Peloponnesiaa 
war  tbe  coantiy  was  decorated  with  houses.  Sume 
of  the  denoi  were  populous:  Achamae,  the  iacgeti, 
had  in  B.  c.  431,  3000  boplites,  implying  a  free 
populatioa  of  at  least  12,000,  not  computing  slaves. 
Athens  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  the  most  popu- 
lous city  in  Greece  (Xen.  BelL  ii.  3.  §  24;  Thuc 
i.  60,  ii.  64);  but  tbe  only  fiutt  of  any  weight  re- 
specting the  population  of  the  city  is  the  statement 
of  Xenophon  that  it  contained  more  than  10,000 
housee.  (Xen.  Mem.  iii.  6.  §  14,  Oaxm.  8.  §  22.) 
Clinton  remarks  that  "  London  contains  7)  persons 
to  a  house;  but  at  Paris  fimneriy  the  propOTtion  was 
near  25.  If  we  take  about  haU  the  proportion  of 
Paris,  and  assume  12  persons  to  a  house,  we  obtsia 
120,000  for  the  population  of  Athens;  and  we  may 
perhaps  assign  40,000  more  for  the  collective  in- 
habitants of  Peiraeeus,  Mnnychia  and  Phalerum.* 
Leake  supposes  the  population  of  the  whole  dty  to 
have  been  192,000;  and  though  no  certainty  on  the 
point  can  be  attained,  we  cannot  be  &r  wrmg  iu  as- 
suming that  Athens  contained  at  least  a  third  of  the 
total  popnlation  of  Attica. 

Tbe  preceding  account  has  been  chiefly  taken  firam 
Clinton  {F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  387,  seq.,  2nd  ed.)  snd 
Leake  (p.  618),  with  which  tho  reader  may  com- 
pare the  calculations  d  Biickh.  {^PMic  Earn,  of 
Athent,  p.  30,  seq.,  2Dd  ed.)  The  latter  writw 
reckons  the  popnlatiaa  of  the  city  and  the  harbours 
at  180,000. 

VI.  Gatbs. 

Ofthe  gates  of  the  Asty  the  following  are  mentiontd 
by  name,  though  tbe  exact  poeitioD  of  some  of  them 
is  very  donbttiil.  We  begin  with  the  gates  on  tbe 
westem  side  of  the  city, 

1.  Dipylum  (Aiin;Aoi>),  originally  called  tbe 
Thriaiian  Gait  (epuurloi  IldXai),  because  it  M 
to  Tbria,  a  demus  near  Elensis  (Pint.  Ptr.  30), 
and  also  the  Ceramie  Oate  (Kt/ao/wixal  n£\ai),  as 
being  the  commtmication  fnxn  the  iimer  to  the  outer 
Cerameicns  (Philostr.  Vit  JbpA.  ii.  8;  comp.  Pint 
SiUl.  14),  was  situated  at  the  NW.  comer  of  tbe  dty. 
The  name  Dipylum  seems  to  show  that  it  was  an- 
structed  in  the  same  maimer  as  the  gate  of  Megak^ 
polls  at  Messene,  with  a  double  entrance  and  an  in- 
termediate court  It  is  described  by  Uvy  (xxxL  24) 
as  greater  and  wider  than  the  other  gates  of  Athens, 
and  with  aodnrespunding  approaches  to  it  on  other 
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■ide;  md  we  know  fixxn  other  antfaonties  thit  it 
was  the  most  used  of  all  the  gates.  The  street 
within  the  city  led  directly  through  the  inner  Cera- 
mekoa  to  the  Agora;  while  outride  the  gate  there 
were  two  reads,  both  leading  through  the  outer  Ce 
nmocos,  one  to  the  Academy  (LiT.  {.&;  Cic.  th 
Fm.y.  I ;  Lodan,  Sei/th.  4),  and  the  other  to  Elen- 
sis.  [See  below,  No.  2.]  The  Di[iylnni  was  some- 
times  called  Aivu<i2«i  niXai,  from  the  number  of 
jratitntes  in  its  neigbbaartMiod.  (Lncian,  Dial. 
Mar.  4.  §  3;  Hecych.  «.  rr.  Aiwiubri,  KtfNVWiWs; 
ScfaoL  adArittoph.  Eqait.  769.) 

It  is  excee(Ungly  improbable  that  Paosanias  en- 
tered the  dty  by  the  Di|)ylum,  as  Woidsworth,  Cur- 
tins,  and  sdne  other  modem  writers  suppose.  [See 
below,  No.  3.] 

2.  The  Saend  Gate  (al  Itpat  niXai),  S.  of  the 
preceding,  is  identified  by  many  modern  writers  with 
the  Dipylum,  but  Plutarch,  in  the  same  chapter 
(SaU.  14),  speaks  of  the  Dipyhun  and  the  Sacred 
Gate  as  two  difierent  gates.  Moreorer  the  same 
writer  says  that  SnIU  brake  through  the  walls  of 
Athens  at  a  spot  called  Heptachaloon,  between  the 
Panic  and  the  Sacred  Gates;  a  description  which 
wookl  scarcely  have  been  applicable  to  the  Hepta- 
chaleoo,  if  the  Sacred  Gate  had  been  the  same  as  the 
Dip^hun.  [See  the  plan  of  Athens.]  The  Sacred 
Gate  most  have  derired  its  name  from  its  being  the 
hnmnatioD  of  the  Sacred  Way  to  Eletuds.  But  it 
appears  that  the  road  leadmg  from  the  Dipylum  was 
also  called  the  Sacred  Way;  since  Pausanias  says 
(L  36.  §  3)  that  the  monument  of  Anthemocritns 
was  situated  co  the  Sacred  Way  icom  Athens  to 
Elmsis,  and  we  kmw  from  other  anthorities  that 
this  nwnnment  was  near  the  Dipylum  or  the  Thria- 
sian  Gate.  (Plut  Per.  SO;  Hesych,  t.  v.'Arttiti- 
fnn.')  Hence,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Sacred 
Way  dirided  shortly  before  reaching  Athens,  one 
nad  leading  to  the  Sacred  Gate  and  the  other  to 
the  Dipylum,  The  street  within  the  dty  from  the 
Sacied  Gate  led  into  the  Cerameicus,  and  joined  the 
street  which  led  from  the  Dipylum  to  the  Agora. 
We  read,  that  when  the  sokUers  penetnted  through 
the  Sacnd  Gate  into  the  dty,  they  slew  so  many 
pefMos  in  the  narrow  streets  and  in  the  Agora,  that 
the  whole  of  the  Cerameicns  was  deluged  with  blood, 
which  streamed  through  the  gates  into  the  suburbs. 
(Pbt.  StdL  14.) 

3.  Tke  Pemac  Gate  (4  nsipah^  HvAif,  Plut. 
Ties.  37,  SuU.  14),  S.  of  the  preceding,  fiam  which 
laa  the  i/u^nis  or  carriage  road  between  the  Long 
Walk,  from  the  Ast?  to  the  Peiraeens.  It  has  been 
already  remarked  that  the  iifm(n6t  hiy  ietawen  the 
two  Long  Walls,  and  the  marks  of  carriage  wheels 
nay  still  be  seen  upon  it.  It  wss  the  regular  road 
fiom  the  Asty  to  the  Peiraeens;  and  the  opinion  of 
Leake  (p.  234),  that  even  dniing  the  ezistoice  of 
the  Long  Walls,  the  ordinaty  route  fiom  the  Pd- 
neaos  to  the  Asty  passed  to  the  southwards  of  the 
Long  Walls,  has  Imn  satis&ctorily  reAited  by  Faaik- 
hammer  (p.  296,  seq.), 

Tbs  poaition  of  the  Peiraic  Gate  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  dispute,  Leake  places  it  at  some 
nint  between  the  hiU  of  Pnyx  and  Dipylum;  bat  we 
hsTe  no  donbt  that  Foichhammer  is  mors  correct 
in  his  snpposititHi  that  it  stood  between  the  hills 
of  Pnjx  and  of  Mnsdnm.  The  arguments  in  favour 
of  their  respective  qanioos  are  stated  at  length  by 
these  writers.  (Leake,  p,  225,  seq.,  Forehhammer, 
p,  296,  seq.)  Both  of  them,  however,  bring  for- 
ward coovincing  arguments,  that  Pausanias  entered 
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the  dty  by  this  gate,  and  not  by  the  Dipylum,  as 
Wordsworth  and  Curtins  supposed,  nor  by  a  gate 
between  the  HiU  of  the  Nymj^  and  the  Dipylum, 
as  Boss  has  more  recently  maintained.  (Bias,  in 
Kmttblatt,  1837,  No.  93,) 

4.  Tke  MeUtitM  Gate  (ti  MfXrrlStt  TUXaC), 
at  the  SW.  comer  of  the  dty,  so  called  ftrom  the 
demos  Melite,  to  which  it  led.  Just  outside  this 
gate  were  the  Cimonian  sepulchres,  In  which  Thucy- 
dides,  as  well  as  Cimon,  was  buried.  In  a  hill  ex- 
tending westwards  firom  the  western  slope  of  the 
Musdum,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ilissns,  Foreh- 
hammer (p.  347)  discovered  two  great  sepulchres, 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  which  he  supposes  to  be  the 
Cimonian  tombs.  The  valley  of  the  Uiasus  was  het« 
called  Code  (Ko<A>|),  a  name  applied  as  well  to  the 
district  within  as  without  the  Melitian  Gate.  This 
appears  from  a  passage  in  Herodotus  (vi.  103),  who 
says  that  Cimon  was  buried  before  the  dty  at  the  end 
of  the  street  called  tA  KotX>|i,  by  which  he  clearly 
means  a  street  of  this  name  within  the  dty.  Other 
authorities  state  that  the  Cimonian  tombs  were  si- 
tuated in  the  district  called  Code,  and  near  the  Me- 
litian Gate.  (Marcdlin.  ViL  Tkue.  §§  17,  32,  55; 
Anonym.  VU.  Tkuc  sub  fin.;  Pans.  i.  23.  §  9;  Plut. 
Cm.  4, 19.) 

HBller  errooeously  phoed  the  Peiraic  Gate  on  the 
NE,  side  of  the  dty. 
On  the  southem  ride: — 

5.  The  Ilonian  Gate  (ai  IrcirUu  Tli\ai),  not  far 
bam  the  Ilissns,  and  leading  to  Phalemm,  The 
name  of  this  gate  is  only  mentirawd  in  the  Platonic 
dialogue  named  Axiockue  (c.  I),  in  which  Axiochus 
is  said  to  live  near  this  gate  at  the  monument  of  the 
Amazon;  but  that  this  gate  led  to  Phalemm  is  dear 
from  Pausanias,  who,  in  conducting  his  reader  into 
Athens  from  Phalemm,  says  that  the  monument  of 
Antiope  (the  Amazon)  stood  jnst  within  the  gate. 
(Pans.  L  2.  §  1.) 

On  the  eastern  ride: — 

6.  The  Gale  o/Dioaharet  (al  Aiox<^vi  n^Xai) 
leading  to  the  Lyceium,  and  near  the  fountain  of 
Panops.    (Strab.  ix.  p.  397 ;  Hesych.  «.  e.  niivo^.) 

7.  The  Diomaan  Gate  (al  AUfituu  IlvXai),  N. 
of  the  preceding,  leading  within  the  dty  to  the 
demus  Diomeia,  and  outside  to  the  Cynoearges. 
(Steph.  B.  :  w.  Aiiiuia,  Kvyijao^ryu;  Diog.  La£rt. 
vL  13;  PinL  Them.  1.) 

On  the  northern  side :  — 

8.  The  HerioH  Gate  {al  'Hplat  HvAoi),  or  the 
Gate  of  the  Dead,  so  called  firum  iipia,  a  place  of 
sepulture.  (Harpocrat.  s.  t>.)  The  rite  of  this  gate 
is  uncertain;  but  it  may  safely  be  placed  on  the 
north  of  the  city,  since  the  burial  place  of  Athens 
was  in  the  outer  Cerameicns. 

9.  The  AcharmM  Gate  {al  'Axofyutai  HiXoi, 
Hesych.  «.  v.),  leading  to  Acbamae. 

10.  The  Equeetriaa  Gale  (al  'IwwcESes  HiKai, 
Plut.  VU.  X.  Orat.  p.  849,  c),  the  position  uf 
which  is  quite  uncertain.  It  is  placed  by  Leake 
and  others  on  the  western  ride  of  the  dty,  but  by 
Kiepert  on  the  NE.,  to  the  north  of  the  Diomeian 
Gate. 

11.  The  Gate  of  Aegetu  (al  Alyiit  RuXai, 
Plut  net.  12),  also  of  uncertain  site,  is  placed  by 
Miiller  on  the  eastern  ride;  but,  ns  it  appears  from 
Plntarch  (L  c.)  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Olympieium,  it  wonld  appear  to  have  been  in 
the  southom  wtli. 

There  were  several  other  gates  in  the  Walls  of 
the  Asty,  the  names  of  which  are  unknown. 
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VU.  Qeitbral  Appearance  of  the  Citt, 
Houses,  Stbeets,  Watkk,  &c. 

The  first  appesnnce  of  Athens  was  not  pleasing 
to  a  stranger.  Dicaearchus,  who  visited  the  city  in 
the  fimrth  centtuy  before  the  Christian  era,  describes 
it  "  as  dnsty  and  not  well  snppUed  with  water;  badly 
laid  oat  on  acooont  of  its  antiquity;  the  majority  of 
the  houses  mean,  and  only  a  few  good."  He  adds 
that  "  a  stranger,  at  the  first  view,  might  doabt  if 
this  is  Athens;  but  after  a  short  time  he  would  find 
that  it  was."  (Dicaearch.  Bios  t^s  '£AA(ido;,  init., 
p.  140,  ed.  Fnhr.)  The  streets  were  narrow  and 
crooked;  and  the  meanness  of  the  private  hooses 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
public  buildings.  None  of  the  houses  were  more 
than  one  story  high,  and  the  npper  stories  of^en  pro- 
jected over  the  streets.  Themistocles  and  Aristeides, 
though  authorised  by  the  Areiopagns,  could  hardly 
prevent  people  firom  building  over  the  streets.  The 
houses  were,  for  the  most  part,  constructed  either  of 
a  frame- work  of  wood,  or  of  nnbomt  bricks  dried  in 
the  open  air.  (Xen.  Mevi.  iii.  1.  §  7;  Flut.  Bern. 
1 1 ;  Hirt,  Baahmtt  derAUat,  p.  143.)  The  front 
towards  the  street  rarely  had  any  windows,  and  was 
nsnally  nothing  bnt  a  curtain  wall,  covered,  with  * 
coating  of  plaster  (^Korlofm:  Dem.  <k  Ord.  Sep.  p. 
175;  Pint  Comp.  AritL  et  Cat.  4);  though  occa- 
sionally this  outer  wall  was  relieved  by  some  orna- 
ment, as  in  the  case  of  Phocion's  house,  of  which  the 
front  was  adorned  with  capper  filings.  (Plut  Phoc. 
18;  Becker,  ChanJcIa,  vol.  I  p.  198.)  What  Ho- 
race said  of  the  primitive  worthies  of  his  own  country, 
will  apply  with  still  greater  justice  to  the  Athenians 
during  their  most  flourishing  period:  — 

"  Privstns  illis  census  erat  brevis, 
Commune  magnum.** 
(More,  vol.  ii.  p.  98).  It  was  not  till  the  Mace- 
donian period,  when  public  spirit  had  decayed,  that 
the  Athenians,  no  longer  satisfied  with  participating 
in  the  grandeur  of  the  state,  began  to  erect  hand- 
some private  houses.  "  Formerly,"  says  Demo- 
sthenes, "  the  republic  had  abundant  wealth,  bnt  no 
individual  raised  himself  above  the  multitude.  If  any 
one  of  us  could  now  see  the  houses  of  Themistocles, 
Aristeides,  Cimon,  of  the  famous  men  of  those  days, 
he  would  perceive  that  they  were  not  more  magni- 
ficent than  the  houses  of  ordinaiy  persons ;  while  the 
buildings  of  the  state  are  of  snch  number  and  mag- 
nitude that  they  cannot  be  surpassed;"  and  after- 
wards he  complins  that  the  statesmen  of  his  time 
oonstrocted  houses,  which  exceeded  the  public  build- 
ings in  magnitode.  (Dem.  c.  Arutocr.  p.  689, 
Olfnth.  iii.  pp.  35,  36  ;  Biickh,  Publ  Econ.  of 
A  thou,  p.  64,  t>eq.,  2Dd  ed. ;  Becker,  Chariiki,  voLi. 
p.  188.) 

The  insignificance  of  the  Athenian  houses  is 
shown  by  the  small  jaices  which  they  fetched. 
Biickh  {^Ibid.  p.  66)  has  collected  numerous  instances 
from  the  orators.  Their  prices  vary  from  the  low 
sum  of  3  or  5  minas  (122.  3«.  9d.  and  20/.  6«.  3d.) 
to  120  minas  (4871.  10s.);  and  50  muias  (2032. 
2>.  6<j.)  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  considerable 
sum  for  the  purcha.se  of  a  bou.>«. 

Athens  was  inferior  to  Rome  in  the  pavement  of 
its  streets,  its  sewers,  and  its  supply  of  water.  "  The 
Greeks,"  says  Strabo  (v.  p.  235),  "  in  building  their 
cities,  attended  chiefly  to  beauty  and  fortification, 
harbours,  and  ■  fertile  soil.  The  Bomans,  on  the 
other  hand,  provided,  what  the  others  neglected,  the 
pavement  of  the  streets,  a  supply  of  water,  and  com- 
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mon  aewera."  This  account  most  be  taken  with 
some  modificatiooa,  as  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
Athens  was  totally  unprovided  with  these  public 
conveniences.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  few 
of  the  streets  were  paved;  and  the  scavengers  did 
not  keep  them  clean,  even  in  dry  weather.  The  dty 
was  not  lighted  (Becker,  Ckanila,  voL  ii.  p.  211); 
and  in  the  Wtupt  of  Aristophanes  we  have  an 
amnsing  pcture  of  a  party  at  night  picking  their 
way  tlirongh  the  mud,  by  the  aid  of  a  lantern 
(  Vap.  248) ;  and  during  a  period  of  dry  weather, 
as  farther  appears  from  their  own  rsmarlEs.  It 
would  seem,  from  several  passages  in  Aristophanes, 
that  Athens  was  as  dirty  as  the  filthiest  towns  of 
southern  Europe  in  the  present  day;  and  that  her 
phices  cf  pabUc  resort,  the  purlieus  of  her  sacred 
edifices  more  especially,  were  among  the  chief  reposi- 
tories of  every  kind  of  nuisance.  (Aristoph.  JHiU, 
1 183,  seq..  Nub.  1384,  seq.,  Ecckt.  320,  seq.,  Vap. 
394 ;  from  Mure,  vol  ii.  p.  46.) 

We  have  not  much  informatioa  respecting  the 
supply  of  water  at  Athens.  Dicaearchus,  as  we  have 
almidy  seen,  says  that  the  city  was  deficieut  in  this 
firat  necessary  ol  life.  There  was  only  one  source  of 
good  drinking  water,  namely,  the  celebrated  fountain, 
called  CalUrhoS  or  Enneacrunns,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  below.  Those  who  lived  at  a  distance  fixxn 
this  fbontain  obtained  their  drinking  water  frtnn 
wells,  of  which  there  was  s  considenble  namher  at 
Athens.  (Pans.  L  14.  §  I.)  There  were  other 
fonntiuns  in  Athens,  and  Pausauias  mentioas  two, 
both  issuing  from  the  bill  of  the  Acropolis,  one  in  the 
cavern  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Fan,  and  another  ip  the 
lemple  of  Aesculapius ;  bnt  they  both  probably  be- 
longed to  those  springs  of  water  unfit  for  drinking, 
but  suited  to  domestic  purposes,  to  which  Vitruvius 
(viii.  3)  alludes.  The  water  obtained  from  the  soil 
of  Athens  itself  is  hnpregnated  with  saline  putidea. 
It  is,  however,  very  improbable  that  so  populous  a 
city  as  Athens  wss  limited  for  its  supi^y  of  drinkable 
water  to  the  single  fountain  of  CaUirhoS.  We  still 
find  traces  in  the  city  of  water-ooniaes  (iSpojIfiiax) 
channelled  in  the  rock,  and  they  are  mentioneid  by 
.the  Attic  writers.  (Arist<^h.  Ackmi.  922,  &c) 
Even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Themistocles  there 
were  public  officers,  who  bad  the  superintendence  of 
the  supply  of  water  (^urrttrol  riir  vMthv,  Pint. 
Them.  31).  It  may  reasonably  be  concluded  that 
the  dty  obtained  a  supply  of  water  by  conduits  from 
distant  sources.  Leake  observes,  "  Modem  Athens 
was  not  many  years  ago,  and  possibly  may  still  be, 
supplied  firom  two  reservoirs,  situated  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Eridanns  and  Dissns.  Of  these  reaer- 
voiis  one  was  the  receptacle  of  a  subterraneona 
conduit  from  the  foot  of  Mt.  Hymettus ;  the  other,  of 
one  of  the  Cephissns  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Pentelictmi. 
This  conduit,  which  may  be  traced  to  the  north  of 
Ambelopilco,  in  proceeding  fitna  thence  by  Koto 
Mariti  to  Kijuia,  where  a  series  of  holes  ^ve  air 
to  a  canal,  which  is  deep  in  the  groond,  may  possibly 
be  a  work  of  republican  times.  One  of  these  in  par- 
ticuho'  is  seen  about  midway  between  Athens  and 
Kijitia,  and  where  two  blanches  of  the  aqnedoct 
seem  to  have  united,  after  having  cotiducted  water 
from  two  or  more  fountains  in  the  streams  which, 
flowing  from  Fames,  Fentelicimi,  and  the  inter- 
mediate ridge,  form  the  Cephissus."  Among  the 
other  favours  which  Hadrian  conferred  upon  Athens 
was  the  construction  of  an  aquedtut,  of  which  the 
whole  city  probably  reaped  the  benefit,  though  nomi- 
nally intended  only  for  the  quarter  called  after  his 
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on  duml  There  itDod  in  the  time  of  Stoait,  at 
tk  fax  of  the  ■oath-eaatern  eztnmitj  of  Mt.  Lycs- 
bcttns,  the  renudm  of  an  arch,  whidi  inu  part  of 
the  fintispieoe  of  a  leeerroir  of  tliis  aqnedoct.  The 
pien  of  aome  of  the  arches  of  this  aqueduct  are  still 
extant,  paiticalarly  to  the  eastward  of  the  village  of 
ZlerRfif^^u,  fire  or  six  miles  to  the  north  of  Athena. 
(Leab,  p.  SOS,  and  Appendix  XIIL,  "On  the 
Sopply  of  Water  at  Athens.") 

Vnl.  TOPOOKAPHT  or  THE  ACROPOUS  OB  FoLIS. 

The  Acropcdis,  as  we  have  aheadj  remariced,  is  a 
Kfun  cnggf  rock,  rising  abmptly  aboat  150  feet, 
intfa  a  flat  sommit  of  about  1,000  feet  from  east  to 
rat,  bj  500  feet  bread  from  north  to  soath.  It  is 
inaneanble  on  all  sides,  except  the  west,  where  it  is 
uceuM  bj  a  steep  slope.  It  was  at  one  and  the 
■UK  time  the  fortress,  the  sanctoar;,  and  the  nra- 
■enm  of  the  city.  Although  the  site  of  the  original 
at;,  it  had  ceased  to  be  inhabited  from  the  time  of 
the  Penian  wars,  and  was  appropriated  to  the  wor- 
■hip  of  Atbema  and  the  other  guardian  deities  of  the 
atj.    It  was  one  great  saDctDai7,  and  is  therefore 
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called  by  Aristophanes  Storm'  'AxpiwoKiti,  Upir 
Tt/uyos.  (^Ljftittr.  48S ;  comp.  Dem.  de  Fah.  Ltg. 
f.  428,  iKiis  oftiis  Ufta  rq>  'AxpowiXttt.)  Bj 
the  artists  of  the  age  of  Pericles  its  platibrm  was 
covered  with  the  master-pieces  of  ancient  art,  to 
which  additions  continued  to  be  made  in  succeeding 
ages.  The  sanctnarj  thus  became  a  museum;  and 
in  order  to  form  a  proper  idea  of  it,  we  must  imagine 
the  summit  of  the  rock  stripped  of  every  thing  ex- 
cept temples  and  statues,  the  whole  farming  one  vast 
composition  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting, 
the  daixling  whiteness  of  the  marble  relieved  bj 
brilliant  colooiB,  and  glittering  in  the  transparent 
clearness  of  the  Athenian  atmosphere.  It  was  here 
that  Art  achieved  her  greatest  triumphs ;  and  though 
in  the  present  day  a  scene  of  desolation  and  ruin,  its 
ruins  are  some  of  the  most  precious  reliques  of  the 
ancient  world. 

The  Acropolis  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 
Hence  it  was  the  heart  of  Athens,  as  Athens  was 
the  heart  of  Greece  (Aiist  Panath.  i.  p.  99,  Jebb); 
and  Pindar  no  doubt  alluded  to  it,  when  he  speaks 
of  AffTtos  ^ju^oA^r  ^v6«is  iv  Tcur  itpw  ^ABayau. 
(.Frag.  p.  2S5,  Dissen.)    It  was  to  this  sacred  rock 
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thst  ths  magmfioent  procession  of  the  Panatheiuuc 
festival  took  place  once  in  four  years.  The  chief 
object  of  this  processioo  was  to  cany  the  Peplns,  or 
embnidered  robe,  of  Athena  to  her  temple  on  the 
Aciopolis.  (iXct.  o/AtU.  art  Ptmathenaea.)  In 
nsinertion  with  this  stibject  it  !s  important  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  (Aree  difTeient  Atheoas  of  the 
impoBa.  (Scbol.  adArMd.  f.  320,  Dindorf.)  The 
first  was  the  Athena  Polias,  the  most  ancient  of  all, 
iBade  of  dive  wood,  and  said  to  have  iiUlen  frnn 
heaven;  its  sanctoaiy  was  the  Erechtheium.  The 
second  was  the  Athena  of  the  Parthenon,  a  statue  of 
ivDcy  and  gold,  the  work  of  Phadias.  The  third 
«^the  Athena  Promachns,  a  colossal  statue  of 
traue,  also  the  work  of  Pheidias,  standing  erect, 
with  hehnet,  spear,  and  shield.  Of  these  tbee  sta- 
tues we  shall  speak  more  fully  hereafter;  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Peplus  of  the  Pa- 
nsthenaic  procession  wss  carried  to  the  ancient  sta- 
tue of  Athena  Polias,  and  not  to  the  Athena  of  the 
Partheoon.     (Wordsworth,  p.  123,  seq.) 

The  three  goddesses  are  alluded  to  in  the  follaw.- 
Iiifr  mnarkahle  passages  of  the  Knights  (1 165,  seq.) 
of  Aristophanes,  which  we  subjoin,  with  Words- 
wth's  camneDts :  — 


KA.  Hob  ^iftt  aoi  W/fSc  fia^Kijv  iytb. 
AAA.  iyii  Si  fwarlXas  fUfiwrnXTj/ufas 

AH.  is  iUrfO)>  if'  *lx*'t  ^  i^ifyia,  rhf  SiKTv\oy. 
KA.  iyii  V  fnwt  ft  viirimy  tSxpfy  *<■!  koA^v. 
iT6pvn  S*  aH'  ii  noAXckr  ^  XIvAai/uixes-t 
AAA.  &  Arjfi*  ivapyus  ri  Qe6s  o*'  ^iincoTf?, 

icol  vw  6wtp4x*t  ffov  xvrpo>'  C**f^*^  vXeor. 
KA.  Tovrl  rifiaxos  aoSSttKty  ij  ^o€taurTp6,'ni. 
AAA.  ^  V  6€pifiorirpa  y  i^hy  ix  ^ufiov  xpias 
«al  x^^"  1iyi<"'l>o»  Tc  Koi  yoOTfis  riitoy. 
AH.  KdKSs  y  tnhin  rm  wiwXou  iuianiiuyii.X 


*  L  e.  The  chryselephantine  statue  of  the  god- 
dess in  the  Parthenon,  the  hands  of  which  were 
of  ivory. 

fie.  The  bronze  colossal  statue  of  Athena  Pro- 
machns, standing  near  the  Propjlaca  (nuAat^x"^)- 
Hei  shield  and  spear  are  here  ludicrously  converted 
into  a  x>^f>o  end  Topiyri.  Her  gigantic  form  is  ex- 
pressed by  Intfixf^ 

X  ut.  The  Athena  Polias  in  the  Erechtheium : 
this  line  is  a  convincing  proof  Uiat  the  Peplus  was 
dedicated  to  her. 
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I.  WaUt  of  the  AeropoUt. 

Being  a  citadel,  the  Acropolia  tiu  fortified.  The 
ancient  fortifications  are  ascribed  to  the  Pelaa^ns, 
who  are  said  to  bare  levelled  the  gnmmit  of  the 
rock,  and  to  have  bmlt  a  wall  anmnd  it,  called  the 
Pdatgic  Wall  or  Fortrtu.  (JlthturyaAr  nixos, 
Herod,  t.  64;  Ttlx'^tM  ntKapyixir,  Callimach.  ap. 
Sdtol.  ad  Ariitoph.  Av.  832 ;  Hecataeos,  ap.  Herod. 
Ti.  137;  HjrrsUns,  ap.  Diom/t.  i.  28;  Cleideinns, 
ap.  Suid,  *.  m.  iriSa,  ttwiStioK)  The  approach  on 
the  western  tide  was  protected  bj  a  system  of  works, 
comprehending  nine  gates,  hence  called  ii>rtirv\oi' 
rh  TltKaayucii'.  (Cleidem.  i.  c)  These  fortifica- 
tions were  sufficiently  strong  to  defy  the  Spartans, 
when  the  Peisistratidae  took  refnge  in  the  Acropolis 
(Herod,  t.  64,  65);  bat  after  the  expalsion  of  the 
fsmily  of  the  despot,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
were  partly  dismantled,  to  prevent  any  attempt  to 
restore  the  former  state  of  things,  since  the  seizure 
of  the  dtadel  was  always  the  first  step  towards  the 
establishment  of  despotism  in  a  Greek  state.  When 
Xerxes  attacked  the  Acropolis,  its  chief  fortifications 
consisted  of  palisades  and  other  worics  constructed  of 
wood.  The  Persians  took  np  their  position  on  the 
Areiopagns,  which  was  opposite  the  western  side  of 
the  Acropolis,  jnst  as  the  Amazons  had  done  when 
they  attacked  the  city  of  Cecrops.  (Aesch.  Eum. 
685,  seq.)  From  the  Areiopagns  the  Persians  dis- 
charged hot  missiles  against  the  wooden  defences, 
which  soon  took  fire  and  were  consumed,  thus  leav- 
ing the  road  on  the  western  side  open  to  the  enemy. 
The  garrison  kept  them  at  bay  by  rolling  down 
large  stones,  as  they  attempted  to  ascend  the  rood; 
and  the  Persians  only  obtained  possession  of  the 
citadel  by  scaling  the  precifntoos  rock  on  the  north- 
em  side,  close  by  the  temple  of  Aglannu.  (Herod, 
viii.  52,  S3.)  It  would  seem  to  follow  from  this 
narradve  that  the  elaborate  system  of  works,  with 
its  nine  gates  on  the  western  side,  could  not  hare 
been  in  existence  at  this  time.  After  the  capture  of 
the  Acropolis,  the  Persians  set  fire  to  all  the  build- 
ings npon  it;  and  when  they  visited  Athens  m  the 
following  year,  they  destroyed  whatever  remained  of 
the  walls,  or  houses,  or  temples  of  Athens.  (Herod, 
viii.  53,  a.  93.) 

The  foundations  of  the  ancient  walls  no  doubt  re- 
mained, and  the  name  of  Pebugic  continued  to  be 
applied  to  a  part  of  the  fortifications  down  to  the 
latest  times.  Aristo]Jianes  (^Av.  632)  speaks  of 
Tqr  t^Amii  rh  UftMfyutir,  which  the  Scholiast  ex- 
plains as  the  "  Pelargic  wall  on  the  Acropolis;"  and 
Pausanias  (i.  88.  §  3)  says  that  the  Acropolis  was 
summnded  by  the  Pehisgians  with  walls,  except  on 
the  side  fortified  by  Cimon.  We  have  seen,  however, 
from  other  authorities  that  the  Pelasgians  fortified 
the  whole  hill;  and  the  remark  of  Pausanias  pro- 
bably only  means  that  in  his  time  the  northern  wall 
was  called  the  Pelasgic,  and  the  sonthem  the  Cimo- 
nian.  (Comp.  Pint.  Cim.  13.)  When  the  Athe- 
nians returned  to  their  city  after  its  occupation  by 
the  Persians,  they  commenced  the  restoration  of  the 
walls  of  the  Acropolis,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  Asty ; 
and  there  can  be  httle  doubt  that  the  northern  wall 
had  been  rebnilt,  when  Cimon  completed  the  southern 
wall  twelve  years  after  the  retreat  of  the  Persians. 
The  restoration  of  the  northern  wall  may  be  ascribed 
to  Themistocles;  for  though  called  apparently  the 
Pelasgic  wall,  its  remains  show  that  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  of  more  recent  origin.  In  the  middle  of  it 
we  find  oooncH  of  maaomy,  formed  of  pieces  of  Doric 
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oolnmns  and  entablature;  and  as  we  know  tnm 
Thncydides  (L  93)  that  the  ruins  of  former  build- 
ings were  much  employed  in  rebuilding  the  walls 
of  the  Asty,  we  may  conclude  that  the  same  was 
the  case  in  rebuilding  tfaoae  of  the  Acropdis. 

The  Pekugieim  signified  not  only  a  portion  of  the 
wallsof  the  Acropolis,  but  also  a  spaoeof  ground  below 
the  latter  (jh  IlcXairyurii'  KoKoimtroy  t)>  intb  tV 
'kKp6*oKi»,  Thuc  ii.  17.)  That  it  was  not  a  wall 
is  evident  from  the  account  of  Thocydidee,  who  says 
that  an  oracle  had  enjoined  that  it  should  remain 
uninhabited ;  but  that  it  was,  notwithstanding  this 
prohibition,  built  npon,  in  consequence  of  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  flocked  into  Athens  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Lucian  (/Vs- 
cator.  47)  represents  a  person  sitting  upon  the 
wall  of  the  Acropolis,  and  letting  down  his  hook  to 
angle  fat  phikeopbei*  in  tiie  Pekisgicum.  This  spot 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  inhabited  by  the  Pe- 
lasgians, who  fortified  the  Acropolis,  and  frxmi  which 
they  were  expelled  because  they  plotted  against  the 
Athenians.  (Schol.  ad  Time.  ii.  17;  Philochoms, 
ap.  SchoL  ad  Lvekm.  CatapL  1 ;  Pans.  i.  28.  §  3.) 
It  is  ^aced  by  Leake  and  most  other  authorities  at 
the  north-western  angle  of  the  Acropolis.  A  recent 
traveller  remarks  that  "  the  story  of  Uie  Pelasgic 
settlement  under  the  north  side  of  the  Acropolis  in- 
evitably rises  before  ns,  when  we  see  the  black  shade 
always  falling  upon  it,  as  over  an  accursed  spot,  in 
contrast  with  the  bright  gleam  of  sunshine  which 
always  seems  to  invest  tlie  Acropolis  itself;  and 
we  can  imagine  how  naturally  the  gloom  of  the  ste«p 
precipice  would  cons{Hre  witii  the  remembrance  of 
an  accursed  and  hateful  race,  to  make  the  Athenians 
dread  the  spot."  (Stanley,  Ciau.  Mtu.  vol  i.  p.  53.) 

The  rocks  along  the  northern  ^de  of  the  Acropolb 
were  called  the  Lcag  Bocks  (MoicfxiO,  a  name  noder 
which  they  are  frequentiy  mentioned  in  the  Ion  of 
Euripides,  in  connection  with  the  grotto  of  Pan,  and 
the  sanctuary  of  Aghuiros: 

Ma  Tfovt6f^s  Th-pat 
IlaWdios  it'  ix^V  '">'  'AOqralWr  x0«>^> 
Vlfucpis  Kt^otat  yijs  iyaierts  'ArStJor. 

(Enrip.  Ion,  11,  seq.;  comp.  296,  506,  953, 1413.) 
This  name  is  explained  by  the  fiict  that  the  length  of 
the  Acropolis  is  much  greater  than  its  width ;  but  it 
might  have  been  given  with  equal  propriety  to  the 
rocks  on  the  southern  side.  The  reasonwhy  the  south- 
em  rocks  had  not  the  same  name  appears  to  have 
been,  that  the  rocks  on  the  northern  nde  could  be  seen 
from  the  greater  part  d  the  Athenian  plun,  and  fixm 
almost  all  the  demi  of  Mt.  Pames;  while  those  on 
the  southern  ude  were  only  visible  from  the  small 
and  more  undulating  district  between  Hymettus,  the 
Long  Walls,  and  the  sea.  In  the  city  itself  the  rocks 
of  tite  Acropolis  were  for  the  most  port  concealed 
irom  view  by  houses  and  pnbUc  buildings.  (Forcb- 
hammer,  p.  364,  seq.) 

The  sar&ce  of  the  Acropolis  appears  to  have  been 
divided  into  platforms,  communicating  with  one  an- 
other by  steps.  Upon  these  platforms  stood  the 
temples,  sanctuaries,  or  monuments,  which  occupied 
all  the  stunmit  Before  proceeding  to  describe  the 
monuments  of  the  Acropolis,  it  will  be  adviseable  to 
give  a  descriptira  of  Uie  present  condition  of  the 
walls,  and  of  the  recent  excavations  on  the  platform 
of  the  rock,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Pen- 
rose's important  work.  (_An  InvatigatioH  of  tke 
Principles  n/AlhetUau  ArchUtcUm,  by  F.C.  Pea- 
rose;  London,  1851.) 
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S.  FedetUl  or  the  Sutue 
or  Agrippo. 
fi    Quadriga. 

7.  statue  of  Athcoa  Pro- 
ma  hiu. 

8.  GigantomachlR. 

9.  Temp'e  of  Rome  and 
Ausiutiu. 

10.  Temple     of     Artemli 
Brmuronlm. 


AA.  Soutbemor  Cimonlan 

Wall 
BB.  N'orthem  or  Pelugie 

Wall. 

1.  Partheaon. 

2.  Erechtheluni. 

3.  Prop7lae«. 

4.  Temple  of  Mike  Ap(a- 
rw:  beneath  Temple  of 
Ge  Curotrophua  and  De- 
meter  Ctaloe. 

Od  the  ucent  to  the  Acropolis  from  the  modem 
tan  oDT  first  attention  is  called  to  the  angle  of  the 
Bdknic  wall,  west  of  the  northern  wing  of  the  Pro- 
p^bca.  It  is  probable  that  this  wall  formed  the 
eiterior  defence  of  the  AcropoGs  at  this  point.  Fol- 
lowing this  wall  northwards,  we  come  to  a  bastion, 
Iwilt  about  the  year  1822  bj  tlie  Greek  general 
Od/neDS  to  defend  an  ancient  well,  to  which  there 
■  aooeas  within  the  ba»tion  bj  an  antiqne  passage 
and  stairs  of  some  length  cnt  in  the  rock.  Turning 
eastvards  roand  the  comer,  we  come  to  two  caves, 
oe  of  which  is  snppoeed  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
I^;  in  these  caves  are  traces  of  tablets  let  into  the 
nek.  Leaving  these  caves  we  onne  to  a  large 
tettraa,  after  wiiich  the  wall  nuis  upon  the  edge 
of  the  nearlj  vertical  rock.  On  passing  ronnd  a 
■•Bent  angle,  where  is  a  small  buttress,  we  find  a 
nearly  straight  line  of  wall  for  about  210  feet;  then 
a  abort  bend  to  the  sonth-east;  afterwards  a  further 
rti^ught  teach  for  about  120  feet,  nearly  parallel  to 
the  former.  These  two  lines  of  wall  contain  the  re- 
mains of  Dork:  coJiimns  and  entablature,  to  which 
Rferenoe  has  already  been  made.  A  mediaeval 
bnttnss  about  100  feet  firom  the  angle  of  the  Erech- 
theiom  forms  the  termination  of  this  second  reach  of 
wall.  From  heooe  to  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
Acropolis,  where  there  i«  a  tower  apparently  Turkish, 
lecar  aeversl  large  sqnare  stones,  which  also  appear 
to  have  belonged  to  some  early  temple.  The  wall, 
into  which  these,  as  well  as  the  before  mentioned 
fragments,  are  biiilt,  seems  to  be  of  Hellenic  origin. 
The  eastern  face  of  the  wall  appears  to  have  been 
otirdy  built  in  the  Middle  Ages  on  the  old  fonnda- 
tkos.  At  the  sonth-east  angle  we  find  the  Hellenic 
msaoaty  of  the  Southern  or  Cimonlan  wall.  At  this 
spot  29  coums  remun,  making  a  height  of  45  feet. 
Westward  of  this  faint  the  wall  has  been  almost 


11.  Odeium  of  Herodeaor 

Rpgllla. 
11.  DIonyilac  neatre. 

13.  Odeium  of  Peridet. 

14.  Stoa  Bumenela. 

15.  Grave  of  Talut  orCa- 
lus. 

16.  EleuitDlom. 

17.  Aglaurlum. 

18.  Grotto  of  Pan. 


19  Pelaaglcum. 
90.  Aiclrpjelum. 
21.    Temple  of  Aphrodite 

Pander  ua. 
19.  Temple  nf  Thi-mli. 

93.  Grave  of  HIppolylua. 

94.  Ktatu«>s  of  Harmudlua 
and  ArUtogelton. 

9li   Alur   of  the  Twelte 
Gods. 


entirely  cased  in  mediaeval  and  recent  times,  and  is 
farther  supported  by  9  buttresses,  which,  as  well  as 
those  on  the  north  and  east  sides,  appear  to  be  me- 
diaeval. But  the  Hellenic  masosuy  of  the  Cimonlan 
wall  can  be  traced  all  along  as  far  as  the  Fropylaea 
under  the  casing.  The  south-west  reach  of  the 
Hellenic  wall  terminates  westwards  in  a  solid  tower 
about  30  feet  high,  which  is  snrmounted  by  the 
temple  of  Mike  Apteroe,  described  below.  This 
tower  comnumded  the  unshielded  side  of  any  troops 
approaching  the  gate,  which,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe,  was  in  the  same  poeition  as  the  present  en- 
trance. After  passing  through  the  gate  and  proceed- 
ing northwards  underneath  the  west  lace  of  the  tower, 
we  come  to  the  Fropylaea.  The  effect  of  emerging 
from  the  dark  gate  and  narrow  passage  to  the  mag- 
nificent marble  staircase,  70  feet  broad,  surmounted 
by  the  Fropylaea,  must  have  been  exceedingly  grand. 
A  small  portion  of  the  ancient  Felasgic  wall  still  re- 
mains near  the  south-east  angle  of  the  southern  wing 
of  the  Fropyhiea,  now  occupied  by  a  lofty  mediaevid 
tower.  After  passing  the  gateways  of  the  Fropylaea 
we  come  upon  the  area  of  the  Acropolis,  of  which  con- 
siderably more  than  half  has  been  excavated  imder 
the  auspices  of  the  Greek  government.  Upon  enter- 
ing the  enclosure  of  the  Acropolis  the  colossal  statue 
of  Athena  Fromachus  was  seen  a  little  to  the  left, 
and  the  Parthenon  to  the  right;  both  ofiering  angular 
views,  according  to  the  usual  custcmi  of  the  Greeks 
in  arranging  the  approaches  to  their  public  bnildings. 
The  road  leading  upwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
Parthenon  is  slightly  worked  oat  of  the  rock;  it  is 
at  first  of  considerable  breadth,  aiid  afterwards  be- 
comes narrower.  On  the  right  hand,  as  we  leave 
the  Fropylaea,  and  on  the  road  itself,  are  traces  of 
5  votive  altars,  one  of  which  is  dedicated  to  Athena 
Hygieia.     Further  on,  to  the  left  of  the  road,  is  the 
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site  of  the  statue  of  Athena  Promachns.  North- 
wards of  this  statue,  we  come  to  a  staircase  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  lock,  partly  built,  parti;  cut  out, 
leading  to  the  grotto  rf  AgUnrus.  This  staircase 
passes  downwards  through  a  deep  cleft  in  the  rock, 
nearly  parallel  in  its  direction  to  the  onter  wall,  and 
opening  oat  in  the  6>ce  of  the  cliff  a  little  below  its 
foundation.  In  the  year  1845  it  was  poaaible  to 
creep  into  this  passage,  and  ascend  into  the  Acropolis ; 
but  since  that  time  the  eitrance  has  been  closed 
up.  Close  to  the  Parthenon  the  original  soil  was 
formed  of  made  groand  in  three  layers  of  chips  of 
stone;  the  lowest  being  of  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis, 
the  next  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  the  uppermost  of 
PeiiHUc  stone.  In  the  extensive  excavation  made  to 
the  east  of  the  Parthenon  there  was  fnmd  a  number 
of  drams  of  columns,  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state, 
some  much  shattered,  otliers  apparently  rough  irom 
the  qoarry,  others  partly  worked  and  discarded  in 
consequence  of  some  defect  in  the  material.  The 
ground  about  them  was  strewed  with  marble  chips; 
and  some  sculptors'  tools,  and  jars  containing  red 
colour  were  found  with  them.  In  front  of  the 
eastern  portico  of  the  Parthenon  we  find  consider- 
able reroains  of  a  level  platform,  partly  of  smoothed 
rock,  and  partly  of  Peiriuc  paving.  North  of 
this  pUtform  is  the  highest  part  of  the  Acropolis. 
Westwards  of  this  spot  we  arrive  at  the  area  be- 
tween the  Parthenon  and  Erechtheium,  which  slopes 
from  the  former  to  the  latter.  Near  tlie  Parthenon 
is  a  small  well,  or  rather  mouth  of  a  cistern,  exca- 
vated in  the  rock,  which  may  have  been  supplied 
with  water  from  the  roof  of  the  temple.  Close  to 
the  south,  or  Caryatid  portico  of  the  Erechtheimn, 
is  a  small  levelled  area  on  which  was  probably 
placed  one  of  the  many  altars  or  statues  surrounding 
that  temple. 

Before  quitting  the  general  plan  of  the  Acropolis, 
Mr.  Penrose  calls  attention  to  the  remarkable  ab- 
sence of  parallelism  among  the  several  buildings. 
"  Except  the  Propyhiea  and  Parthenon,  which  were 
perhaps  intended  to  bear  a  defiiute  reuttion  to  one 
another,  no  two  are  parallel.  This  astfmmeiria  is 
productive  of  very  great  beauty;  for  it  not  only 
obviates  the  dry  uniformity  of  too  many  parallel 
lines,  but  also  produces  exquisite  varieties  of  light 
and  shade.  One  of  the  most  happy  instances  of  this 
latter  effect  is  in  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteroe,  in  front 
of  the  southern  wing  of  die  Propylaea.  The  facade 
of  this  temple  and  pedestal  of  Agrippa,  which  is  op- 
posite to  it,  remain  in  shade  for  a  considerable  time 
after  the  fri)nt  of  the  Propylaea  has  been  lighted  np; 
and  they  gradually  receive  every  variety  of  light, 
ontil  the  sun  is  sufficiently  on  the  decline  to  shine 
nearly  equally  on  all  the  western  faces  of  the  entire 
group."  Mr.  Penrose  observes  that  a  similar  want 
of  parallelism  in  the  separate  parts  is  fonnd  to  obtain 
in  several  of  the  finest  mediaeval  structures,  and 
may  condace  in  some  degree  to  the  beauty  of  the 
magnificent  Piazza  of  St.  Marc  at  Venice. 

2.  The  Propghea. 

The  road  up  the  western  slope  of  the  Acropolis 
led  from  the  agora,  and  was  paved  with  slabs  of 
Pentelic  marble.  (Ross,  iu  the  Ktautblatl,  1836, 
No.  60.)  At  the  summit  of  the  rock  Pericles 
caused  a  magnificent  bailding  to  be  constructed, 
which  might  serve  as  a  suitable  entrance  (Ilfxnr^ 
Aaia)  to  the  wonderfiil  works  of  ardiitecture  and 
sculpture  Within: — 
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'O^tvBs  S^  iral  yiif  imiyrviUriy  ifxi^s  IjSri  ram 

UpowvAaim). 
'AA\'  jAoX^OTf    ^awoiiinmeuf   rau    ifxmaiira> 

Kal  deaiuumus  mi  «a\u0/u<oij,  t>'  i  KXtuvs  A^pua 

(Aristoph.  Equit.  1326.) 

The  Propylaea  were  considered  one  of  the  nuEtvr- 
pieces  of  Athenian  art,  and  are  mentioned  alwgwitli 
the  Parthenon  as  the  great  architectural  glory  of 
the  Periclean  age.  (Dem.  c.  Androt.  p.  597,  Reiske; 
Philostr.  VU.  ApoU.  ii.  5.)  When  Epaminoodas 
was  urging  the  Thebans  to  rival  the  glory  of  Athens, 
he  told  them  that  they  must  uproot  the  Propylaea 
of  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  and  plant  them  in  btmt 
of  the  Cadmein  citadeL  (Aescb.  de  Fait.  Ltg.  pu 
279,  Beiske.) 


i^^T^:::: 


OBOCKD  PULM  OF  THE  PROPTUIKA. 


A.  Pioaootbeca. 


B.  Temple  of  Nike  Aptcroa, 


C.  PedasUI  or  Agrippa. 

The  OTchitact  of  the  Propyhiea  was  Mneades.  It 
was  commenced  in  the  archonship  of  Euthymenes, 
B.  c.  437,  and  was  completed  in  the  short  space  of 
five  years.  (Pint.  Pericl.  13.)  It  loost  2000  ta- 
lents (Harpocrat.  s.  e.  XIpoirtAaui),  or  460,000k 
The  building  was  constructed  entirely  of  Pentelic 
marble,  and  covered  the  whole  of  the  western  end  of 
the  Acropolis,  which  was  168  feet  in  breadth.  The 
central  part  of  the  building  consisted  of  two  Doric 
hexostyle  porticoes,  covered  with  a  roof  of  white 
marble,  which  attracted  the  particular  notice  of 
Paosanias  (L  22.  §  4).  Of  these  porticoes  the 
western  faced  the  dty,  and  the  eastern  the  interior  of 
the  Acropolis;  the  latter,  owing  to  the  rise  of  the 
ground,  being  higher  than  the  ibrmer.  They  were 
divided  into  two  unequal  halves  by  a  wall,  pierced 
by  five  gates  or  doors,  by  which  the  AcrupoUs  was 
entered.  The  western  portico  was  43  feet  in  depth, 
and  the  eastern  about  half  this  depth ;  and  they  were 
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oDed  PrapjLua  from  dieir  fonning  a  vestibnle  to 
the  fire  galea  or  doora  jnst  mentioned  Kach  portico 
or  restibnle  consisted  of  a  fircnt  of  six  Anted  Doric 
eolomns,  inpporting  a  pediment,  the  colnmna  being 
4)  fiet  in  diameter,  uid  nearly  29  ftet  in  height. 
Of  tlie  fire  gates  the  one  in  the  centre  was  the 
Urf^est,  and  was  equal  in  breadth  to  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  central  columns  in  the  portico  in  front, 
b  was  bf  this  gate  that  the  carriages  and  horsemen 
atocd  the  Acropolis,  and  the  marks  of  the  chariot- 
vjweU  worn  in  the  rock  are  still  \-isible.  The  doors 
DO  either  side  of  the  central  one  were  mnch  smaller 
both  in  height  and  breadth,  and  designed  ihr  the 
admisaon  of  foot  passengers  only.  The  roof  of  the 
nesteni  portico  was  supported  by  two  rows  of  three 
loric  columns  each,  between  which  was  the  nnd  to 
the  cestial  gate. 

The  centnl  part  of  the  building  which  we  have 
been  describing,  was  58  feet  in  brradth,  and  conse- 
quently did  not  cover  the  whole  width  of  the  rock : 
the  mnainder  was  occupied  by  two  wings,  which 
fngected  26  feet  in  front  of  the  western  portico. 
Each  of  these  wings  was  built  in  the  form  of  Doric 
tonples,  and  communicated  with  the  adjoining  angle 
if  tile  great  portico.  In  tlie  northern  wing  (on  the 
left  band  to  a  person  ascending  the  Acropolis)  a 
poeh  of  13  feet  in  depth  conducted  into  a  chamber 
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of  35  feet  by  SO,  wually  called  the  Fiaaeotiuca, 
fitmi  its  walls  being  covered  with  paintings  (stni/ui 
fxor  ypa^,  Pans.  i.  22.  §  6).  The  southern  wing 
(on  the  right  hand  to  a  person  ascending  the  Acro- 
polis) consisted  only  of  a  porch  or  open  gallery  of 
26  feet  by  17,  which  did  not  conduct  into  any 
chamber  behind.  On  the  western  front  of  this 
sonthem  wing  stood  the  small  temple  of  Mike  Apte- 
ros  (NIkti  'Awrepoj),  the  Wingless  Victory.  (Pans. 
i.  22.  §  4.)  The  spot  occupied  by  this  temple  com- 
mands a  wide  prospect  of  the  sea,  and  it  was  here 
that  Aegens  is  said  to  have  watched  his  son's  re- 
turn frnm  Crete.  (Pans.  I.  e.)  From  this  pan  of 
the  rock  he  threw  himself,  when  he  saw  the  black 
sail  on  the  mast  of  Theseus.  Later  writers,  in  order 
to  accotmt  for  the  name  of  the  Aegaean  sea,  relate 
that  A^ens  threw  himself  frooi  the  Acropolis  mto 
the  sea,  which  is  three  miles  off. 

There  are  still  considerable  remains  of  the  Pro- 
pylaea.  The  eastern  portico,  together  with  the  ad- 
jacent parts,  was  thrown  down  about  1 6&6  by  an 
explosion  of  gunpowder  which  had  been  deposited  in 
that  place;  but  the  inner  wall,  with  its  five  gate- 
ways, still  exists.  The  northern  wing  is  tolerably 
perfect ;  but  the  southern  is  almost  entirely  destroyed : 
two  columns  of  the  latter  are  seen  imbedded  in  the 
adjacent  walls  of  the  mediaeval  tower. 


A.  Phucothera. 

B.  Trai-ie  of  Ntke  Apteros. 
(-.  Petotal  of  Agrippa. 

Tit  Temple  of  A'tfe  ApUroi  reqm'res  a  few 
wwla.  In  the  time  of  Pericles,  Nike  or  Victory  was 
Ipmi  as  a  yonng  female  with  golden  wings  (Nfn) 
TfTfrai  rrtfiy^tr  ;(pua'eui',  Aristoph.  Av.  574); 
hot  the  more  ancient  statues  of  the  goddess  are  said 
to  hsre  been  without  wings.  (Schol.  ad  Aritloph. 
I-  c)  Nike  Apteros  was  identified  with  Athena,  and 
wa«  called  Nike  Athena.  (Nlm;  'Aftp^,  Heliodor. 
»p,  BarpoeraL  Suid.  t.  r.)  Staniling  as  she  did  at 
the  exit  from  the  Acropolis,  her  aid  was  naturally 
implored  by  persons  starting  on  a  dangerous  enter- 
prise. (Nimi  t'  'Aedra  tlohxis,  1)  ffcSfei  /i  lui, 
Soph.  PhUoct.  134.)  Hence,  the  opponents  of  I.y- 
■""•ta,  upon  reaching  the  top  of  the  ascent  to  the 
AcBjpolis,  invoke  Nike  (Sitrwoiva  Ndnj  (vyytyoi), 
befae  whose  temple  they  were  standing.  (Aristoph. 
^*»M«r.  318;  from  Wordsworth,  p.  107,  seq.)  This 
topple  was  still  in  existence  when  Spon  and  Wbeler 
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D.  Rnad  leading  to  the  central  en- 
trance. 
B.  Central  entrance. 


F.  Hall  correipoodlng  to  the  Pina- 
colheca. 


visited  Athens  in  1676;  bnt  in  1751  nothing  re- 
mained of  it  but  some  traces  of  the  foundation  and 
fragments  of  masonry  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
its  former  site.  There  were  also  found  in  a  neigh- 
bouring wall  four  slabs  of  its  sculptured  irieze,  which 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  seemed  that 
this  temple  had  perished  utterly ;  bnt  the  stones  of 
which  it  was  built  were  discovered  in  the  excavations 
of  the  year  1835,  and  it  has  been  rebuilt  with  the 
original  materials  under  the  auspices  of  Eoss  and 
Schaubert.  The  greater  port  of  its  frieze  was  also 
discovered  at  the  same  time.  The  temple  now  stands 
on  its  original  site,  and  at  a  distance  looks  very  mnch 
Hke  a  new  building,  with  its  white  marble  columns 
and  walls  glittering  in  the  son. 

This  temple  is  of  the  cUss  called  Ampbipro- 
stylus  Tetrastylus,  consisting  of  a  cella  with  four 
Ionic  columns  at  either  front,  but  with  none  on 
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the  udM.  It  is  raised  npon  ■  Btrlobate  cf  3  ieet, 
and  is  37  ftet  in  len^rtli  from  east  to  west,  and 
18  feet  in  breadth.  The  oolnmns,  including  the 
base  and  the  capital,  are  13)  feet  hif^h,  and  the 
total  height  of  the  temple  to  the  apex  of  the  pedi- 
ment, incloding  the  Btylobate,  is  23  feet.  The 
firieze,  which  nms  round  the  whole  of  the  exterior  of 
the  bniUing,  is  1  foot  6  inches  liigh,  and  is  adorned 
with  scolptuies  in  lugh  reliefl  It  originally  consisted 
of  fourteen  pieces  of  stone,  of  which  twelve,  or  the 
fragments  of  twelre,  now  remain.  Several  of  these 
an  ao  mntilated  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  the 
subject ;  bat  same  of  them  evidently  represent  a 
battle  between  Greeks  and  Persians,  or  other  Oriental 
barbarians.  It  is  supposed  that  the  two  long  sides 
were  occupied  with  combats  of  horsemen,  and  that 
the  western  end  represented  a  battle  of  foot  soldiers. 
This  building  must  have  been  erected  after  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  since  it  could  not  have  escaped  the  Per- 
sians, when  they  destroyed  every  thing  upon  the 
Acropolia;  and  ^e  style  of  art  shows  that  it  could 
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not  have  been  later  than  the  age  of  Pericles.  But, 
as  it  is  never  mentioned  among  the  buildings  of  this 
statesman,  it  is  generally  ascribed  to  Cimon,  who 
probably  built  it  at  the  same  time  as  the  soathem 
wall  of  the  Acropolis.  Its  sculptures  were  probably 
intended  to  commemorate  the  recent  victories  of  the 
Greeks  over  the  Persians.  (Z)te  AkropoUM  ron 
Atiien:  I  Abth.  Dtr  Tempel  tier  Nihe  Aptero*,  vm 
Boss,  Schanbert  und  Hansen,  Berl.  1839;  LeakA, 
p.  529,  esq.) 

Pedatal  of  Agrippa. — On  the  western  front  of 
the  northern  wing  of  the  Propylaea  there  stands  at 
present  a  lofty  pedestal,  about  12  feet  square  and  27 
high,  which  supported  s«ne  figure  or  figures,  as  is 
clear  from  the  holes  for  stanchions  on  its  sainmit 
Moreover  we  may  conclude  from  the  size  of  the  pe- 
destal that  the  figure  or  figures  on  its  summit  were 
colossal  or  equestrian.  Pansanias,  in  describing  the 
Propylaea,  speaks  of  the  statues  of  certain  horsemen, 
respecting  wluch  he  was  in  doubt  whether  they  wen 
the  sons  of  Xenophon,  or  made  for  the  sake  of  oma- 
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ment  (Jt  fbrpfTrtiay) ;  and  as  in  the  next  clanse  he 
proceeds  to  speak  of  the  temple  of  Mike  on  the  right 
hand  (or  aouthem  wing)  of  the  Propylaea,  we  may 
conclude  that  these  statues  stood  in  front  of  the 
northern  wing.  (Pans.  i.  22.  §  4.)  Now,  it  has 
been  well  obsorved  by  Leake,  that  the  doubt  of  Pau- 
sanias,  as  to  the  persons  for  whom  the  equestrian 
statues  were  intended,  could  not  have  been  sincere; 
and  that,  judging  from  his  Tn*nnftr  on  other  similar 
occasions,  we  may  conclude  that  equestrian  statues 
of  QryQus  and  Diodoms,  the  two  sons  of  Xenophon, 
had  been  converted,  by  means  of  new  inscriptians, 
into  those  of  two  Romans,  whom  Pansanias  has  not 
named.  This  coiyecture  is  confirmed  by  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  base,  which  records  the  name  of  M. 
Agrippa  in  his  third  consulship;  and  it  may  be  that 
the  other  Soman  was  Augustus  himself,  who  was  the 
colleague  of  Agrippa  in  his  third  consulship.  It 
appears  that  both  statues  stood  on  the  same  pedestal, 
and  accordingly  they  are  so  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying restoration  of  the  Propylaea. 

3.  The  PartAenoti. 

The   Parthenon    (JlapStriii',  L  e.    the  Virgin's 
House)  was  the  great  glory  of  the  Acropolis,  and  the 


most  perfect  production  of  Grecian  architecture.  It 
derived  its  name  from  its  being  the  temple  of  Athena 
Parthenoe  ('A&i|ni  ndfiff  vai),  or  Athena  the  Virgin, 
a  name  given  to  her  as  the  invincible  goddess  of  war. 
It  was  also  called  HaxUompedot  or  Hecatompedom, 
the  Temple  of  One  Hundred  Feet,  from  its  breadth 
CEicaTiJ^wfSot,  ac.  n&s,  'ExaTtf/nrsSoi-,  Etym.  U. 
p.  321,  21;  Harpocrat.  Suid.  s.  r.);  and  sometiiDes 
Petrthtam  Becatompedot.  (PluL  PericL  13,  de 
Glor.  Athea.  7.)  It  was  built  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Pericles,  and  was  completed  in  B.  o.  438. 
(Philochor.  (g).  SchoL  ad  Ariih^  Pac.  604.)  We 
do  not  know  when  it  was  commenced ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  rapidity  with  which  all  the  works  of 
Pericles  were  executed  (Plut.  {.  c),  its  erection  could 
not  have  occupied  less  than  eight  years,  since  the 
Propykea  occupied  five.  The  architects,  according 
to  Plutarch  ({.  c.),  were  Callicrates  and  Ictinus: 
other  writers  genenUly  mention  Ictinns  alone.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  396  ;  Pans.  viii.  41.  §  9.)  Ictinus  wrote  a 
work  upon  the  temple.  (Vitruv.  vii.  Praef.)  The 
general  superintendence  of  the  erectum  of  th<  whole 
building  was  entrusted  to  Pheidias. 

The  Parthenon  was  probably  built  CD  the  site  of 
an  earlier  temple  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  "ftiia 
is  expressly  asserted  by  an  ancient  grammarian,  who 
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lUta  that  the  Parthenon  was  50  ieet  greater  than 
lb>  temple  bnnit  bj  the  Pemians  (Ueeych.  t.  v. 
trntritiTtSosyf  a  measme  which  must  have  reference 
to  the  breadth  of  tiie  temple,  and  not  to  its  length. 
The  aaij  reason  for  ({nestioning  this  statement  is 
the  lilenoe  of  the  andent  writers  respecUng  an  earlier 
FaithenoD,  and  the  statement  of  Herodotus  (viL  53) 
that  the  Persians  set  fire  to  the  Acropolis,  after 
(hmdering  the  t«nple  (rh  Ifiv),  as  if  there  had  been 
odIj  one;  which,  ia  that  case,  must  have  been  the 
Erechtbeinm,  or  temple  of  Athena  Polias.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  fiisl  under  the  stylobate  of  the 
praent  Parthenon  the  foimdatiais  of  amther  and 
DQch  older  building  (Peniobe,  p.  73);  and  to  this 
ran  ancient  temple  probablj  belonged  the  portions 
d  the  columns  inserted  in  the  northern  wall  of  the 
Acropolis,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

lie  Parthenon  stood  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
Aavpolis.  Its  architecture  was  ^  the  Doric  order, 
Slid  of  the  purest- kind.  It  was  built  entiiel;  of 
Fsitelic  marble,  and  rested  upon  a  rustic  basetnent 
d  ordinary  limestone.  The  contrast  between  the 
Ibnestane  of  the  basement  and  the  splendid  marble 
of  the  sapefStructuiB  enhanced  the  beaatj  of  the 
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latter.  Upon  the  basement  stood  the  stykibate  or 
platform,  baih  of  Pentehc  marble,  five  feet  and  a 
half  in  height,  and  composed  of  three  steps.  The 
temple  was  raised  so  high  abore  the  entrance  to  the 
Acropolis,  b<^  bj  its  site  and  by  these  artificial 
means,  that  the  pavement  of  the  peristyle  waa 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  summit  of  the  Propylaea. 
The  dimensions  of  the  Parthenon,  taken  from  the 
upper  step  of  the  stylobate,  were  about  228  feet 
in  length,  101  feet  in  breadth,  and  66  feet  in 
height  to  the  top  of  the  pediment  It  ocoaisted  of 
a  (niKit  or  cella,  snrrotmded  by  a  peristyle,  which 
had  eight  columns  at  either  front,  and  seventeen  at 
either  side  (reckoning  the  comer  columns  twice), 
thus  containing  fiirty-six  oolmmis  in  all.  These  co- 
lumns were  6  feet  2  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
and  34  feet  in  height.  Within  the  peristyle  at  either 
Old,  there  was  an  interior  range  of  six  columns,  of 
S^  feet  in  dianieter,  standing  before  the  end  of  the 
cella,  and  forming,  with  the  prolonged  walls  of  the 
cella,  an  apartment  before  the  door.  These  interior 
colmnns  were  on  a  level  with  the  floes'  of  the  cella, 
and  were  ascended  by  two  steps  from  the  peristyle 
The  cella  was  divided  into  two  duuuban  of  un- 
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equal  Aie,  of  which  the  Eastern  chamber  or  naoa  was 
about  98  feet,  and  the  Western  chamber  or  opis- 
thodomns  about  43  feet,*  The  ceiling  of  both 
these  chambers  was  supported  by  inner  rows  of  co- 
hmms.  In  the  eastern  chamber  there  were  twenty- 
three  columns,  of  the  Doric  order,  in  two  stories,  one 
over  the  other,  ten  on  each  side,  and  three  on  the 
Western  return:  the  diameter  of  these  cdnmns  was 
about  three  feet  and  a  half  at  the  base.     In  the 


*  The  exact  measurements  of  the  Parthenon,  as 
detenmned  br  Mr.  Penroee,  are:  — 

Enfflidi  PMt. 

Front,  on  the  upper  stop .        -            -  101-341. 

Flank            .              -            -            -  228-141. 

Length  of  the  cells  on  the  tipper  step    -  193*733. 
Breadth  of  the  cella  on  the  upper  step, 

measured  in  the  OpisthodoBius      -  71'330. 

lagth  of  ih»  Na«  within  the  walls     -  98H)9S. 

tteadth  of  the  Naoe  within  the  walls    -  63-01. 
Length  of  the  Opisthodumus  withm  the 

walk     ....  43-767. 


western  chamber  there  were  four  columns,  the  por- 
tion of  which  is  marked  by  fonr  large  skbs,  sym- 
metrically placed  in  the  pavement.  These  columns 
were  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  were  probably 
of  the  Ionic  order,  as  in  the  Propylaea.  Technically 
the  temple  is  called  Peripteral  Octastyle. 

"  Such  was  the  simple  stracture  of  this  magni- 
ficent building,  which,  by  its  tmited  excellencies  of 
nuterials,  d^gn,  and  decoradons,  was  the  moet 
perfect  ever  execnted.  Its  dimensions  of  228  feet 
by  101,  with  a  height  of  66  feet  to  the  top  of  the 
pediment,  were  sufficiently  great  to  give  a  appear 
ance  of  grandeur  and  sublimity;  and  this  impression 
was  not  disturbed  by  any  obtrusive  subdi^-ision  of 
parts,  such  as  is  found  to  diminish  the  efiect  of 
many  larger  modem  buildings,  where  the  same 
singlenees  of  design  is  not  apparent.  In  the  Par- 
thenon there  was  nothing  to  divert  the  spectator's 
contemplation  from  the  simplicity  and  majesty  of 
mass  and  ontlnie,  which  forms  the  first  and  most  re- 
markable object  of  admiration  in  a  Greek  temple;  for 
the  statues  of  the  pediments,  the  only  decoration 
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wbkh  WIS  vny  conspicnoos  bf  its  magnitude  imdi 
pooition,  having  been  indoeed  within  frames  which 
formed  an  esaential  part  of  the  designs  of  either 
front,  had  no  mofe  obtrusive  effect  than  an  oma- 
mentiMl  capital  to  an  onadorned  colamn."  (Leake, 
p.  334.)  The  whole  bnilding  was  adorned  within 
and  without  with  the  most  exqnisite  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture, executed  under  the  diiectian  of  Pheidias  hy 
different  artists.  The  nrions  architectural  members 
of  the  upper  put  of  the  building  were  enriched  with 
positive  coloors,  of  which  traces  are  still  found. 
The  statnes  and  the  reliefs,  as  well  as  the  members 
<rf  architecture,  were  enriched  with  various  colours; 
and  the  weapons,  the  reins  of  horses,  and  other  ao- 
oeesories,  were  of  metal,  and  the  ejes  of  some  cf  the 
figures  were  inlaid. 

Of  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  the  grandest 
and  most  celebrated  was  the  colossal  statue  of  the 
Virgin  Goddess,  executed  by  the  hmd  of  Pheidias 
himself.  It  stood  m  the  eastern  or  principal  apart- 
ment of  the  cella;  and  as  to  its  exact  position  some 
remarks  are  made  below.  It  belonged  to  that  kind 
of  work  which  the  Greeks  called  cli'Titekphamtme; 
iTory  being  emplojred  for  those  parts  of  the  statue 
which  were  undothed,  while  the  dress  and  other  or- 
naments were  of  solid  gold.  This  statue  represented 
the  goddess  standing,  dothed  yrith  a  tunic  reaching 
to  the  ankles,  with  her  spear  in  her  left  hand,  and 
an  image  of  victory,  four  cubits  high,  in  her  right. 
She  was  girded  with  the  a^is,  and  had  a  helmet  on 
her  head,  and  her  shield  rested  on  the  ground  by  her 
nde.  The  height  of  the  statue  was  twenty-six 
cubits,  or  nearly  forty  feet.  The  weight  of  the  gold 
upon  the  statue,  wluch  was  so  affixed  as  to  be  re- 
movable at  pleasure,  is  said  by  Thncydides  (iL  13) 
to  have  been  40  talents,  by  Philochorus  44,  and  by 
other  writers  50 :  probably  the  statement  o[  Philo- 
chonis  is  correct,  the  others  being  round  numbers. 
(Wessding,  ad  Diod.  xii.  40.)  It  was  finally  robbed 
of  its  gold  by  Lachares,  who  made  himself  tyrant  of 
Athens,  when  Demetrius  was  besieging  the  dty. 
(Pans.  i.  25.  §  5.)  A  fuller  account  of  this  master- 
piece of  art  is  given  in  the  Dictionary  o/Biographg. 
[Vol  iii.  p.  250.] 

The  sculptures  on  the  outside  of  the  Parthenon 
have  been  described  bo  frequently  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak  of  them  at  any  length  on  the  present 
occasion.  These  various  pieces  of  sculpture  were 
all  closely  connected  in  subject,  and  were  intended 
to  commemorate  the  history  and  the  honours  of  the 
goddess  of  the  temple,  as  the  tutehuy  deity  of  Athens. 
I.  The  Tympana  of  the  Pediments  (i.  e.  the  inner 
fiat  portion  of  the  triangular  gable-ends  of  the  roof 
above  the  two  porticoes)  were  filled  with  two  compo- 
sitions in  sculpture,  each  nearly  80  feet  in  length, 
and  consisting  of  aiiout  24  colossal  statues.  The 
eastern  or  prindpal  front  represented  the  birth  oS 
Athena  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  and  the  western  the 
contest  between  Athena  and  Posddon  for  the  land 
of  Attica.  The  mode  in  which  the  legend  is  repre- 
seuted,  and  the  identification  of  the  figures,  have 
been  variously  explained  by  archaeologists,  to  whose 
works  upon  the  subject  a  reference  is  given  below. 
3.  The  Metopes,  between  the  Triglyphs  in  the  frieze 
of  the  entablature  («.  e.  the  upper  of  the  two  portioas 
into  which  the  sur&ce  between  the  columns  and  the 
roof  is  divided),  were  filled  with  sculptures  in  high- 
relief.  Each  tablet  was  4  feet  3  inches  square. 
There  were  92  in  all,  14  on  each  front,  and  32  on 
each  side.  They  represented  a  variety  of  subjects 
relating  to  the  exploits  of  the  goddess  herself,  or  to 
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these  of  the  indigenous  heroes  of  Attica.  Those  on 
the  south  side  rdated  to  the  battle  of  the  Athenians 
with  the  Centaurs:  of  these  the  British  Hnseom 
possesses  sixteen.  3.  The  Frieze,  which  ran  along 
outside  the  wall  of  the  cella,  and  within  the  external 
columns  which  surround  the  building,  was  sculptnnd 
with  a  representation  of  the  Panathenaic  festival  in 
very  low  reUef.  Being  under  the  ceiling  of  the 
peristyle,  the  fiieie  could  not  receive  any  direct  light 
from  the  nys  of  the  son,  and  was  entirdy  lighted 
from  beknr  by  the  reflected  light  from  the  pavement; 
consequently  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  be  in  low 
relief,  for  any  bold  projection  of  form  would  have 
interfered  with  the  other  parts.  The  frieie  was 
3  feet  4  inches  in  height,  and  520  feet  in  length. 
A  large  number  of  the  slabs  of  this  frieze  was 
brought  to  England  by  Lord  Elgin,  with  the  sixteen 
metopes  just  mentioned,  and  several  of  the  statues 
of  the  pediments:  the  whde  collection  was  pur- 
chased by  the  nation  in  1816,  and  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum.  (On  the  sculptures  of  the  Par- 
thenon, see  Visoonti,  Mim.  tur  let  Otaraga  it 
Sculptun  du  Parthaum,  Lend.  18U ,  Wilkins,  0* 
tht  Seulplunt  of  the  Parthenon,  in  Walpde's  Tra- 
veltinthe  Eatt,  p.  409,  seq.;  K.  0.  Mfiller,  Corn- 
mental  dt  Parthenonit  Fattigio,  in  Coiniii.  Soe. 
Beg.  GotL  rec.  vi.  CL  Hist.  p.  191,  foil.,  and  Udxr 
die  erhobenen  Bildaerke  in  den  Metopen  tmd  am 
Frieie  del  Parthenon,  in  Kleine  Schriften,  voL  iL 
p.  547,  seq.;  Leake,  Topograph  qf  Atheni,  p.  536, 
seq.;  Welcker,  On  the  Scu^Oured  Grotgu  in  the 
Pee&mentt  of  the  Parthenon,  in  the  Clauical  Ma- 
letm,  vd.  iL  p.  367,  &c.,  also  in  German,  AUt 
Denkmaler,  erilart  non  Welcier,  vol.  L  p.  67,  seq.; 
Watkiss  Lloyd,  ExpUm/Uion  of  the  Grmtpi  m  iu 
Weitem  Pediment  of  the  Parthenon,  in  Cbuiical 
Muteum,  vol.  v.  p.  396,  seq.,  in  opposition  to  the 
previous  essay  of  Welcker,  who  dcfcoided  bis  views 
in  another  essay  in  the  Ctattical  ifuieum,  vol  vi 
p.  279,  seq. ;  Bronsted,  Vot/agei  et  Secherdut  «« 
Greie,  Paris,  1830. 

Among  the  many  other  ornaments  of  the  temple 
we  may  mention  the  gilded  shieUs,  which  were 
placed  upon  the  architraves  of  the  two  fronts  benesth 
the  metopes.  Between  the  shidds  there  were  in- 
scribed the  names  of  the  dedicators.  The  imprcsjsiois 
left  by  these  covered  shields  are  still  visible  upon  the 
architraves ;  the  shields  themselves  were  carried  off  by 
Lachares,  together  with  the  gold  of  the  statue  of  the 
goddess.  (Pans.  L  25.  §  5.)  The  inner  walla  of  the 
cella  were  decorated  with  paintings;  those  of  the  Pro- 
naos,  or  Piodoms,  were  partly  painted  by  Protogenes 
d'  Caunns  (Plm.  xxxv.  10.  s.  36.  §  SO);  and  in  the 
Hecatompedon  there  were  paintings  representing  The- 
mistocles  and  Heliodorus.  (Pans.  L  I.  §  2, 37.  §  1.) 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  temple  was  some- 
times  called  Parthenon,  and  sometimea  Hecatampt- 
don;  but  we  know  that  these  were  also  names  of 
separate  divisions  of  the  temple.  There  have  b«ai 
found  among  the  ruins  in  the  Acropolis  many  official 
records  of  the  treasurers  of  the  Parthenon  inscribed 
upon  marble,  containing  an  account  of  the  goM  and 
silver  vessels,  the  coin,  bullion,  and  other  valuables 
preserved  in  the  temple.  (Biickh,  Corp.  Tmer.  No. 
137 — 142,  150 — 154.)  From  these  inscriptions 
we  learn  that  there  were  four  distinct  divisions  of 
the  temple,  called  ^respectively  the  Pronaoi  (Jlf- 
mas,  TlpoiHiu>v'),tiie  Hecatompedon  ('EKoriimtoy), 
the  Parthenon  (Ilaptenii'),  and  the  Opitthodomti 
(^'OwtoMoitos). 

Kespecting  the  position  of  the  Pronaoi  there  can 
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be  DO  doabt,  u  it  wn  the  nanw  ahrmys  given  to  the 
lull  or  ambulatory  throngh  which  a  peraon  paaeed 
to  the  oella.  The  Pronaos  was  abo,  though  rarely, 
alM  PnJomu*.  (TIp68oiu>t,  Philoetr.  Vit  ApM. 
a.  10.)  Bat  as  to  the  Oputkodoimii  there  has  been 
gnat  diAnnoe  of  ofinioo.     There  geems,  however, 
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A.  Peristrlium. 

B.  Pronaoi  or  Frodomus. 

C.  Optitliodcinua  or  Foe- 


D.  Hecatompedon. 

a.  Statue  of  the  Goddeu. 
B.  Farthenon,  aftenrardt 

Opiitbodomiu. 


{Dol  leasoo  &r  believing  that  the  Greeks  nsed  the 
md  Opistliodomns  to  signify  a  craresprading  hall 
ia  the  back-&a>t  of  a  temple;  and  that  as  Pnmaot, 
V  Pradomiu,  answered  to  the  Latin  onlKtMn,  so 
(^futioionmt  was  cqoivalent  to  the  Latin  postMwn. 
CTi  Tfi6  [toS  xntKBv]  TpiSonos,  Kol  rh  Kirawai 
intMleitos,  Polhix,  i.  6;  camp,  in  nit  -rpmiots 
<nl  TM  iwuricSiiiois,  Diod.  xiv.  41.)  Lucian 
{Herod.  I)  describes  Uerodotns  as  reading  his  his- 
tory to  the  assembled  Greeks  at  Olympia  from  the 
Opitiiodomns  of  the  temple  of  Zens.  U  we  saf^Mse 
Bcndotns  to  have  stood  in  the  hall  or  ambulatory 
leading  out  of  the  back  portioo,  the  description  is 
iiit»|i)pliji.  ag  tiie  great  crowd  of  auditors  might 
llan  ^ve  been  assembled  in  the  portioo  and  <m  the 
■te|a  beknr;  and  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  Ludan 
anld  have  conceived  the  Opisthodomns  to  be  an 
iascT  room,  as  some  modem  writers  maintain.  Other 
pnaages  might  be  addooed  to  prove  that  the  Opis- 
thodomns in  the  Greek  temples  ordinarily  bore  the 
aene  we  have  given  to  it  (oomp.  Pans.  v.  13.  §  1, 
16.  J  1);  and  we  believe  that  the  Opistbodomos  of 
the  Parthenon  originally  indicated  the  same  part, 


though  at  a  later  time,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  H 
was  used  in  a  Afferent  signification. 

The  Hecatompedon  mnst  have  been  the  eastern 
or  principal  chamber  of  the  celhL  This  fblknra  from 
its  name;  ibr  as  the  wh<de  temple  was  called  Heca- 
tompedon, from  its  being  100  feet  broad,  so  the 
eastern  chamber  was  called  by  the  same  name  from 
its  bang  100  feet  long  (its  exact  length  is  98  feet 
7  inches).  This  was  the  naos,  at  proper  shrine 
of  the  temple;  and  here  accordingly  was  jdaced  the 
oolossal  statoe  by  Pheidias.  In  the  records  of  the 
tnasnres  of  the  temple  the  Hecatranpedon  contained 
a  golden  crown  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  statue  of 
Nike,  or  Victory,  which  stood  upon  the  hand  of  the 
great  statue  of  Athena,  thereby  plainly  showing  that 
the  latter  must  have  been  pUoed  in  this  division  of 
the  tonjde.  Tbere  has  been  considerable  dispute 
respecting  the  disposition  of  the  columns  in  the  in- 
terior of  this  chamber;  but  the  removal  of  the 
Turkish  Hosqne  and  otlier  incumbrances  from  the 
pavement  has  now  put  an  end  to  all  doobt  upon  the 
subject  It  has  already  been  stated  that  there  were 
lOcolnmns  on  each  side,  and  3  on  the  western  return; 
and  that  npon  them  tbere  was  anupper  row  of  the  same 
number.  These  columns  were  thrown  down  by  the 
exploaian  in  1687,  but  they  were  still  standing  when 
Spon  and  Wheler  visited  Athens.  Wheler  says, 
"  on  both  sides,  and  towards  the  door,  is  a  kind  of 
gallery  made  vrith  two  nmks  of  pillan,  2S  below 
and  23  above.  The  odd  pillar  is  over  tiie  arch  of 
the  entrance  which  was  Mt  ibr  the  passage."  The 
centnl  column  of  the  lower  row  had  evidently  been 
removed  in  oiia  to  eSact  an  entrance  from  the  west, 
and  the  "  arch  cS  the  entrance  "  had  been  substituted 
for  it  Wheler  says  a  "  kind  of  gallery,"  because  it 
was  probably  an  architrave  supporting  the  rank  of 
columns,  and  not  a  gallery.  (Penroee,  p.  6.)  Re- 
cent observations  have  proved  thai  these  columns 
were  Doric,  and  not  Corintiiian,  as  srane  writers  had 
supposed,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Ijagmatt  of  a  ctqatsil  of  that  order  in  this  chamber. 
But  it  has  been  conjectured,  that  although  all  the 
other  columns  were  Doric,  the  central  column  of  the 
western  return,  which  would  have  been  hidden 
from  the  Pronaos  by  the  statue,  might  have  been 
Corinthian,  since  the  central  column  of  the  return  of 
the  temple  at  Bassae  seems  to  have  been  Corinthian. 
(Penrose,  p.  S.) 

If  the  preceding  distribution  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  temple  is  correct,  the  Parthenon  mnst  have  been 
the  western  or  smaller  chamber  of  the  cella.  Judg- 
ing fi?am  the  name  alone,  we  should  hare  naturally 
concluded  that  the  Parthenon  was  the  chamber  con- 
taining the  statue  of  the  virgin  goddess;  but  there 
appear  to  have  been  two  reasons  why  this  name  was 
not  given  to  the  eastern  chamber.  First,  the  length 
of  the  latter  naturally  suggested  the  appropriation  to 
it  of  the  name  of  Hecatompedon ;  and  secondly,  the 
eastern  chamber  occupied  the  ordinary  position  of 
the  adytum,  containing  the  statue  of  the  deity,  and 
may  therefore  have  been  called  from  this  drcum- 
stwce  the  Virgin's-Chamber,  though  in  reality  it 
was  not  tlie  abode  of  the  goddess.  It  appears,  from 
the  inscriptions  already  referred  to,  that  the  Par- 
thenon was  used  in  the  Pelopoimeeian  war  as  the 
I  public  treasury;  for  while  we  find  in  the  Hecatom- 
I  pedm  such  treasures  as  would  serve  for  the  purpose 
of  ornament,  the  Parthenon  contained  bullion,  and  a 
great  many  miscellaneous  articles  which  we  cannot 
'  snj^xiee  to  have  been  placed  in  the  shrine  alongside 
'  of  tfae  status  of  the  goddess.    But  we  know  from 
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hter  anthorities  that  the  treuni;  in  the  temple  wu 
called  Oi»sthodomiu  (Harpocrat.,  Snid^  EtTm.  M., 
t  e. 'OvurMSo/uf ;  SchoL  ad  Arittoph.  PkU.  1193; 
BSckh,  Inscr.  Mo.  76);  and  we  ma;  therefore  coo- 
dnde,  that  as  the  Parthenra  was  the  name  of  the 
whole  building,  the  western  chamber  ceased  to  be 
called  bjr  this  name,  and  aoqoired  that  of  the  Opi- 
Bthodomns,  which  was  originally  the  entrance  to  it 
It  appears  farther  from  the  words  of  one  of  the  Scho- 
liasts (ad  Arutoph.  t.  c),  as  well  as  from  the  ex- 
isting remains  of  the  temple,  that  the  eastern  and 
western  chambers  were  separated  bjr  a  wall,  and 
that  there  was  no  direct  commtmicatian  between 
them.  Hence  we  can  the  more  easily  nnderstand 
the  aoooont  of  Platarch,  who  relates  that  the  Athe- 
nians, in  order  to  pay  the  greatest  hononr  to  De- 
metrins  Poliorcetes,  lodged  him  m  the  Opisthodcams 
of  Uie  Parthenon  as  a  guest  of  the  goddess.  (Pint 
Dmelr.  23.) 

In  the  centre  of  the  pavement  of  the  Hecatom- 
pedm  there  is  a  place  covered  with  Peiraic  stone,  and 
not  with  marble,  like  the  rest  of  the  pavement  It 
has  been  nsnally  snppoeed  that  this  was  the  foon- 
datioD  on  which  the  statoe  of  the  goddess  rested; 
bat  this  has  been  denied  by  K.  F.  Hermann,  who 
Tn«!ntjtiii«  that  there  was  an  altar  upon  this  spot 
There  can  however  be  little  doabt  that  the  oommon 
opnioD  is  correct,  since  there  is  no  other  place  in  the 
building  to  which  we  can  assign  the  poeitiim  of  the 
statoe.  It  coald  not  have  stood  in  the  western 
chamber,  since  this  was  separated  by  a  wall  from 
the  eastern.  It  could  not  have  stood  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  eastern  chamber,  where  Ussing 
|daces  it,  because  this  part  of  the  chamber  was  occu- 
pied by  the  western  return  of  the  interior  colmnns 
(see  ground-plan).  Lastly,  supposing  the  spot 
covered  with  Peirsic  stone  to  represent  an  altar,  the 
statue  could  not  have  stood  between  this  spot  and 
the  door  of  the  temple.  The  only  alternative  left 
is  placing  the  statue  either  upon  the  above-men- 
tioned spot,  or  else  between  it  and  the  western  return 
of  the  interior  columns,  where  there  is  scarcely  suf- 
ficient space  left  for  it 

There  has  been  a  great  oantrorersy  among  mo- 
dem scholars  as  to  whether  any  part  of  the  roof  of 
the  eastern  chamber  of  the  Parthenon  was  hy- 
paetliral,  or  pierced  with  an  opening  to  the  sky. 
Most  English  writers,  following  Stuart,  had  arrived 
at  a  concluaon  in  the  aSirmative;  but  the  discosaon 
has  been  recently  reopened  in  Germany,  and  it  seems 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  definite  oonclnsion  npon 
the  subject  (Comp.  K.  F.  Hermann,  Die  Hypdthral 
Temptl  da  AUerilumt,  1844;  Ross,  Keims  Hy- 
pathral  Tempd  ntkr,  in  his  ffdlenika,  1846,  to 
which  Botticher  replied  in  Der  Hypathml  Tempel 
mif  Grand  des  VUruvucAtn  Zeugnitta,  1847.) 
We  know  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Grecian 
temples  had  no  windows  in  the  walls;  and  conse- 
quently the  light  was  admitted  either  through  some 
opening  in  the  roof,  or  tiirough  the  door  alone.  The 
latter  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  smaller  tem- 
ples, which  could  obtain  suiHcient  light  from  the 
open  door;  but  larger  temples  must  necessarily  have 
been  in  comparative  darioicss,  if  they  received  light 
from  no  other  quarter.  And  although  the  temple 
was  the  abode  of  the  deity,  and  not  a  place  of  meet, 
ing,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  believe  tlut  the  Greeks 
left  in  comparative  darkness  the  beaatiful  paintings 
and  statues  with  which  the}-  decorated  the  interior 
of  their  temples.  We  have  moreover  express  evi- 
dence that  light  was  admitted  into  temples  through 
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the  iQof.  This  appears  to  have  been  done  in  two 
ways,  either  by  windows  or  openings  in  the  tila  «f 
the  roof,  or  by  leaving  a  large  part  of  the  hitter  open 
to  the  sky.  The  former  was  the  case  in  the  temple 
of  Eleusis.  (Pint  Per.  13,  iwcuop  EovaA^t  i*i>- 
fi^txTf.  oomp.  Pcllox,  iL  54,  iiraiar  o!  'Arrwol 
TJ)r  Kcpo^Sa  /koAow,  ^  rhf  Ml"  <fx"'0  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  naos  or  eastern  chamber 
of  the  Parthenon  must  have  obtained  its  light  in  one 
or  other  of  these  ways;  but  the  testimony  of  Vitru- 
vius  (iii.  I)  camxit  be  quoted  in  finrour  o!  the  Psr- 
thenon  being  hypaethral,  as  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  believing  the  passage  to  be  cormpt,*  If  the 
Parthenon  was  really  hypoetliral,  we  most  place  the 
opening  to  the  sky  between  the  statne  and  the  east- 
em  door,  since  we  cannot  suppose  that  snch  an  ex> 
quisite  work  as  the  clirysele{tentine  statoe  of  Athens 
was  not  protected  by  a  covemd  roof. 

Before  quitting  the  Parthenon,  there  is  one  inter- 
esting point  connected  with  its  oonstmetion,  which 
must  not  be  passed  over  withont  notice.  It  has  been 
discovered  within  the  last  few  years,  that  in  the  Par- 
tbenoo,  and  in  some  others  of  the  pnier  specimens  of 
Grecian  architecture,  there  is  a  systematic  deviation 
from  ordinary  rectilinear  ccnstroctkin.  Instead  of 
the  straight  lines  in  ordinary  architecture,  we  find 
various  delicate  carves  in  the  Parthenon.  It  is  ob- 
served that  "  the  most  important  curves  in  point  of 
extent,  are  those  which  form  the  bafizoolal  Knes  of 
the  building  where  they  occur  ;  snch  as  the  edges  of 
the  steps,  and  the  lines  of  the  entablature,  which  are 
usually  considered  to  be  straight  level  hiws,  but  in 
the  steps  of  the  Parthenim,  and  some  other  of  the 
best  examples  of  Greek  Doric  are  convex  curves, 
lying  in  vertical  plains  ;  the  lines  of  the  entablature 
being  also  cnrves  nearly  parallel  to  the  steps  and  in 
vertical  plains."  The  existence  of  curvee  in  Greek 
buildings  is  mentioned  by  Vitruvins  (iiL  3),  bat 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1837,  when  mnch  of  the 
rabbish  which  encumbered  the  stylobate  of  the  Par- 
thenon had  been  removed  by  the  ojperations  carried 
on  by  the  Greek  govermnent,  that  the  cnrvatare  wss 
discovered  by  Mr.  George  Pennethome,  an  English 
architect  then  at  Athens.     Subsequently  the  corns 


*  The  words  of  Vitravins  in  the  usual  editions 
are :  —  "  Hypaethros  vero  decastyloa  est  in  prmao  et 
postico :  reliqua  omnia  habet  quae  dipteros,  sed  interi- 
ors parte  colnmnas  in  altitndine  duplices,  rsmolas  a 
parietibns  ad  drcnitionem  ut  porticos  peristylionun. 
Medium  autem  sub  divo  est  sine  tccto,  aditnsqne 
valvarum  ex  utrinqne  parte  in  pronao  et  pcEtic& 
Hujus  autem  exemplar  Komae  non  est,  sed  Athcnis 
octastylos  et  in  tempio  Olympio."  Mow,  as  the 
Parthenon  was  the  «dy  octastyle  at  Athens,  it  is 
snppoeed  that  Vitravins  referred  to  this  temple  ss 
an  example  of  the  Hypaethros,  more  especially  as  it 
had  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  his 
hypaethros,  namely,  an  upper  row  of  interior  co- 
Inmns,  between  which  and  the  walla  there  was  an 
ambulation  like  that  of  a  peristyle.  (Leake,  p.  S6S.) 
But  it  seems  absurd  to  say  "  Hypaethros  decastylos 
est,"  and  then  to  give  an  octastyle  at  Athens  ss  an 
example.  It  has  been  conjectured  with  great  proba- 
bility that  the  "  octastylos  "  is  an  interpaUtion,  and 
that  the  latter  part  of  the  passage  ought  to  be  read: 
"  Higns  autem  exemplar  Romae  non  est,  sed  Athcnis 
in  tempio  Olympio."  Vitravins  would  thus  reftr  to 
the  great  temple  of  Zens  Olympius  at  Athens,  which 
we  know  was  a  complets  example  at  the  hypoethies 
of  Vitruvius. 
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mc  noUccd  by  Measra.  Hofer  and  Schanbert,  Ger- 
gaa  uchitects,  and  cammimicated  bjr  them  to  the 
"Wiener  BanzdtnBg.'  Mora  reoantl;  a  foil  and 
tUmte  account  of  these  carrea  has  been  giren 
If  Mr.  Penraee,  irtio  went  to  Athena  under  the  pa- 
tioB^  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti  for  the  parpoee 
tfinndigating  thii  subject,  and  who  pnbliahed  the 
icnlti  of  his  leaeaichea  in  the  magnificent  work, 
tawUchwe  hare  already  so  often  reierred.  Mr.  Pen- 
rat  miarfcs  that  it  is  not  snrpiising  that  the  carrea 
net  not  sooner  discovered  fironi  an  inspectkn  of  the 
bdldiDg,  since  the  amoont  <^  cnrratnre  ia  so  exqui- 
aldj  managed  that  it  is  not  peroeptible  to  a  stranger 
slti^ag  opposite  to  the  front ;  and  that  befioe  the 
acantjias  the  steps  were  so  innch  encumbered  as 
tshan  fterented  any  one  looking  along  their  whole 
la^th.  The  curratnre  may  now  be  easily  remarked 
bf  •  paaoD  who  pUces  his  eye  in  such  a  position  as 
to  look  akng  the  lines  of  the  step  or  entabjature  from 
tad  to  end,  which  in  arcbitectnnl  language  is  called 
kau;. 

Far  an  architeetuial  details  we  refer  to  Mr.  Pen- 
rae'a  wgA,  who  has  done  &r  more  to  explain 
tbe  eonstroction  of  the  Parthenon  than  any  pre- 
nm  writer.  There  are  two  excellent  models  of  the 
Futboxo  by  Mr.  Lucas,  in  the  Elgin  Boom  at  the 
British  Hnaeom,  one  a  restoration  of  the  temple,  and 
th  other  its  ruined  aspect.  (Comp.  Laborde  and 
Paocaid,  Lt  Partiaum,  DoamatU  pour  servtr  i 
me  Italorati<m,Vans,  1848  ;Ussing,  DeParthmone 
g—jt  partSmM  Ditptitatio,  Hanniae,  1849.) 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  Parthenon  was 
nnerted  into  a  Christian  chnrcb,  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin-Hother,  probably  in  the  sixth  century.  Upon 
the  naqnest  of  Athens  by  the  Turks,  it  was  changed 
iato  a  mosqoe,  and  down  to  the  year  1687  the  build- 
ing ronained  almost  «itire  with  the  exception  of  the 
not  Of  its  ccoditian  betbte  this  year  we  hare  more 
than  one  acoount.  In  1674  drawings  of  its  scnlp- 
tam  were  made  by  Carrey,  an  artist  employed  for 
this  poipoae  by  the  Harqnis  de  Nointel,  the  French 
•nlisamdor  at  Coostantinaple.  These  drawings  are 
Kill  extant  and  bare  been  cf  great  serrice  in  the  re- 
xontian  of  the  acnlptuies,  especially  in  the  pedi- 
XKOts.  In  IS7S  Atnena  was  visited  by  Spon  and 
Wheler,  each  of  whom  published  an  account  of  the 
Partbencai.  (Spon,  Vosage  da  Levant,  1678  ;  Whe- 
ler,  yoamejf  uito  Greece,  1682.)  In  1687,  when 
Atbens  was  besi^ed  by  the  Venetians  under  Horo- 
sn,  a  shell,  fklling  into  the  Parthenon,  inflamed  the 
g<inpowder,  which  bad  been  placed  by  the  Turks  in 
the  eastern  chamber,  and  reduced  the  centre  of  the 
Ptathenon  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  walls  of  the 
eastern  chamber  were  thrown  down  togetherwith  all 
the  mterior  ocdumns,  and  the  adjoining  columns  of  the 
poiatyle.  Of  the  northern  side  of  the  peristyle  eight 
eohimns  were  wholly  or  partially  thrown  down  ;  and 
<f  the  aoDthem,  six  oolmnna  ;  while  of  the  pranaoA 
only  ooe  column  was  left  standing.  The  two  fronts 
Mcaped,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  western 
chamber.  Moroaini,  after  the  capture  of  the  city, 
ittcoipted  to  carry  off  some  of  the  statues  in  the 
western  pediment;  but,  owing  to  the  unskilfuhiess 
of  the  Venetians,  they  were  thrown  down  as  they 
were  being  lowered,  and  were  dashed  hi  pieces.  At 
the  b^:iiming  of  the  present  century,  many  of  the 
finest  scnlptum  of  the  Parthenon  were  removed  to 
England,  aa  haa  been  mentioned  above.  In  1827 
the  Paithenen  receiTed  fresh  injnry,  from  the  bom- 
bardment  of  the  city  in  that  year;  bat  even  in  its 
fRseot  state  of  deaolatiaD,  the  magnificence  of  its 
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iHiins  still  strikes  the  spectator  with  aataoiahnMOt 
and  admiration. 

4.  The  EreehlMum. 

The  Erechtheium  CEp<x^'0>')  was  the  most  re- 
vered of  all  the  sanctnaries  of  Athens,  and  was 
closely  connected  with  the  earliest  legends  of  Attica. 
Erechtheus  or  Erichthonius,  for  the  same  person  is 
signified  under  the  two  names,  occnpes  a  most  im- 
ptHtant  positioa  in  the  Athenian  religion.  His  story 
is  related  variously;  bnt  it  is  only  necessary  on  the 
present  occasion  to  leSa  to  thoee  portions  of  it  which 
serve  to  illustrate  the  following  account  of  the 
building  which  bears  his  name.  Homer  represents 
Erechtheus  as  bom  of  the  Earth,  and  brought  op 
by  the  goddess  Athena,  who  adopts  him  as  her 
ward,  and  instals  him  in  her  temple  at  Athens, 
where  the  Athenians  ofier  to  him  annnal  sacrifices. 
(Horn.  II.  ii.  546,  Od.  vU.  81.)  Later  writers  call 
Erechtheus  or  Erichthonius  the  son  of  Hephaestus 
and  the  Earth,  but  they  also  rekte  that  he  waa 
brought  up  by  Athena,  who  made  him  her  com- 
panion in  her  temple.  According  to  one  form  of  the 
legend  he  was  phiced  by  Athena  in  a  chest,  which 
was  entmsted  to  the  charge  of  Aglanms,  Pandro- 
sns,  and  Hetse,  the  daughters  of  Cecrope,  with  strict 
orders  not  to  open  it;  but  that  Aglanms  and  Herse, 
unable  to  control  their  curiosity,  disobeyed  the  com- 
mand; and  npon  seenig  the  duld  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent  entwined  with  a  serpent,  they  were  seized 
with  madness,  and  threw  themselves  down  from  the 
steepest  part  of  the  Acropolis.  (ApoUod.  iJL  14. 
§  6;  Hygin.  Fab.  166;  Pans.  i.  18.  §  2.)  Another 
set  of  traditions  represented  Erechtheus  as  the  god 
Poseidcm.  In  the  Erechtheiom  he  was  worshipped 
under  the  name  of  Poseidon  Erechtheus;  and  one  of 
the  fiunHy  of  the  Butadae,  which  traced  their  de- 
scent from  hun,  was  his  hereditary  priest  (Apol- 
lod.  iii  15.  §  1 ;  Pint.  ViL  X.  Orat  p.  843;  Xcn. 
Sgmpos.  8.  §  40.)  Hence  we  may  infer  with  Mr. 
Grote  {Siet  of  Greece,  voL  L  p.  264)  that  "  the 
first  and  oldest  conception  of  Athens  and  the  sacred 
Acropolis  pbues  it  nnder  the  special  protection,  and 
represents  it  as  the  settieroent  and  fitvoorite  abode 
of  Athena,  jointly  with  Poseidon ;  the  latter  being 
the  inferior,  though  the  chosen  oompanion  of  the 
former,  and  therefore  exchanging  his  divine  appel- 
lation for  the  cognomen  of  Erechtheus." 

The  foundation  of  the  Erechtheinm  is  thns  con- 
nected with  the  origin  of  the  Athenian  religion. 
We  have  seen  that  according  to  Homer  a  tem^  of 
Athena  existed  on  the  Acropolis  before  the  birth  of 
Erechthens;  but  Erechthens  was  usnally  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  temple,  since  he  was  the  chief 
means  of  establishing  the  religion  cf  Athena  in  At- 
tica. This  temple  was  also  the  place  of  his  inter- 
ment, and  was  named  after  him.  It  contained  several 
objects  of  the  greatest  interest  to  every  Athenian. 
Here  was  the  most  ancient  statue  of  Atheiia  Polias, 
that  is,  Athena,  the  guardian  of  the  city.  This 
statue  was  made  of  oHve-wood,  and  was  said  to  have 
fallen  down  from  heaven.  Here  was  the  sacred  olive 
tree,  which  Athena  called  forth  from  the  earth  in 
her  contest  with  Poseidon  for  the  possession  of  At- 
tica; here  also  was  the  well  of  salt  water  which 
Poseidon  produced  by  the  stroke  of  his  trident,  the 
impression  of  which  was  seen  npon  the  rock ;  and 
here,  lastly,  was  the  tomb  of  Cecrope  as  well  as 
that  of  Erechthens.  The  building  ahio  contained  a 
separate  sanctuary  of  Athena  Polias,  in  which  the 
statue  of  the  goddess  was  placed,  and  a  separate 
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saoctaiir;  of  Pindronu,  the  only  one  of  tha  listen 
who  remained  fiuthfiil  to  her  tmst.  The  man  usual 
name  of  the  entire  stroctnre  was  the  Erechtheinm, 
which  ooosisted  of  the  two  temples  of  Athena  Folias 
and  Pandrosus.  Bnt  the  whole  building  was  also 
frequently  .called  the  temple  of  Athena  Folias,  in 
consequence  of  the  importance  attached  to  this  part 
of  the  edifice.  In  the  ancient  inscription  mentioned 
below,  it  is  simply  called  the  temple  which  con- 
tained the  ancient  statue  {i  vtiis  iy  4  t^  ifxtuo* 

The  original  Erechtheinm  was  burnt  by  the  Per- 
sians; bnt  the  new  temple  was  built  upon  the  an- 
cient site.  This  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  since 
it  was  impossible  to  remore  either  the  salt  well  or 
the  olive  tne,  the  hitter  of  which  sacred  objects  had 
been  miracnloosly  spared.  Though  it  bad  been  burnt 
along  with  the  temple,  it  was  found  en  the  second 
day  to  have  put  forth  a  new  sprout  of  a  cubit  in 
length,  or,  according  to  the  subsequent  improvement 
of  Uie  story,  of  two  cubits  in  length.  (Herod.  viiL 
55;  Pans.  i.  27.  §  2.)  The  new  Erechtheiam  was 
a  singularly  beautiful  building,  and  one  of  the  great 
triumphs  oif  Athenian  architecture.  It  was  of  the 
Ionic  order,  and  in  its  general  appearance  formed  a 
striking  cootiast  to  the  Parthenon  of  the  Doric  order 
by  its  side.  The  rebuilding  of  the  Erechtheinm 
appears  to  have  been  delayed  by  the  determination 
of  the  people  to  erect  a  new  temple  exclusively  d»- 
Toted  to  their  goddess,  and  of  the  greatest  splendour 
and  magnificence.  This  new  temple,  the  Parthenon, 
which  absorbed  the  public  attention  and  means,  was 
followed  by  the  Propylaea ;  and  it  was  probably  not 
till  the  completion  of  the  latter  in  the  year  before 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  that  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Erechtheinm  was  commenced,  or  at  least  continued, 
with  energy.  The  Peloponnesian  war  would  natu- 
rally cause  the  works  to  proceed  slowly  until  they 
were  quite  suspended,  as  we  learn  from  a  veiy  in- 
teresting inscription,  bearing  the  date  of  the  aichon- 
ship  of  Diocles,  that  is,  B.  c.  409-8.  This  inscrip- 
tion, which  was  discovered  by  Chandler,  and  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  is  the  report  of  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  Athenians  to  take  an  account  of 
the  unfinished  parts  of  the  building.  The  commission 
cimsisted  of  two  inspectors  (^utt^tiu),  an  architect 
(if>XtWKT0v)  named  Philocles,  and  a  scribe  (ypait^ 
Itartit).  The  inscription  is  printed  by  Biickh 
(Aucr.  No.  160),  Wilkins,  Leake  and  others.  It 
appears  from  this  inscription  that  the  principal  parts 
of  the  bnilding  were  finished;  and  we  may  conclude 
that  they  had  been  completed  srane  time  before,  since 
Herodotus  (riii.  55),  who  probably  wrote  in  the 
early  yean  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  describee  the 
temple  as  cmtaining  the  olive  tree  and  the  salt  well, 
without  making  any  allosion  to  its  being  in  an  in- 
Oomplete  state.  The  report  of  the  commission  was 
probably  fallowed  by  an  order  for  the  completion  of 
the  work;  but  three  yean  afterwards  the  temple 
sustained  considerable  damage  from  a  fire.  (Xen. 
HeU.  I  6.  §  1.)  The  troubles  of  the  Athenians  at 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  must  again  have 
withdrawn  attention  from  the  building ;  and  we 
therefore  cannot  place  its  completion  much  before 
B.  c.  393,  when  the  Athenians,  after  the  restoration 
of  the  Long  Walls  by  Conon,  had  began  to  turn 
their  attention  again  to  the  embellishment  of  their 
dty.  The  words  of  Xenophon  in  the  passage  quoted 
above, — i  x-aAcuii  t^i  'A^qvSs  vtiit, — have  created 
difficulty,  because  it  has  been  thought  that  it  could 
not  have  been  called  the  old  temple  of  Athena,  m- 
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asmnch  as  it  was  so  new  as  to  be  yet  nafinishtd. 
But  we  know  that  the  "  old  temple  of  Athoia  "  was 
a  name  commonly  given  to  the  Erechthaum  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Parthenon.  Thns  Stabo  (ix. 
p.  396)  calls  it,  i  ifxtuos  rtin  i  rqi  IlaAi^t. 

The  Erechtheium  was  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
Pardienon,  and  cloee  to  the  northern  wall  of  tha 
Acropolis.  The  existing  ruins  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  exact  form  and  appearance  of  the  exterior  rf  the 
bnilding;  but  the  arrangement  of  the  intervs  is  a 
matter  of  great  uncertainty.  The  interior  cS  the 
temple  was  converted  into  a  Byzantine  church, 
which  is  now  destroyed;  and  the  inner  part  of  the 
building  presents  nothing  but  a  heap  of  rums,  be- 
longing partly  to  the  ancient  temple,  and  partly  to 
the  Byzantine  church.  The  difficulty  of  understand- 
ing the  arrangement  of  the  interior  is  also  increased 
by  the  obscurity  of  the  desoiption  at  Fsosaniss. 
Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  almost  eveiy  writer 
upon  the  subject  has  differed  from  his  predecessor 
in  his  distribiiti(Hi  of  some  parts  of  the  building; 
though  there  are  two  or  three  important  points  in 
which  most  modem  scholan  are  now  agreed.  The 
building  has  been  frequently  examined  lud  described 
by  architects;  biit  no  one  has  devoted  to  it  so  much 
time  and  careful  attention  as  M.  Tetaz,  a  French 
ardiitect,  who  has  published  the  results  of  his  per- 
sonal investigations  in  the  Sevue  Ardieohgique  fat 
1851  (parts  1  and  2).  We,  therefore,  foUow  1L 
Tetaz  in  his  restoration  of  the  interior,  with  one  or 
two  slight  alterations,  at  the  same  time  reminding 
our  reeden  that  this  arrangement  must  after  aD  be 
regarded  as,  to  a  great  extent,  conJectnraL  The 
walls  of  the  ruins,  according  to  the  measurement  of 
Tetaz,  are  20-034  French  metres  m  length  from 
east  to  west,  and  11-215  metres  in  breadth  baa 
north  to  south. 

The  form  of  the  Erechtheium  diffen  finm  eveiy 
other  known  example  of  a  Grecian  temple.  Usually 
a  Grecian  temple  was  an  oblong  figure,  with  two 
porticoes,  one  at  its  eastern,  and  the  cither  at  its 
western,  end.  The  Erechthuum,  on  the  ccntniy, 
though  oblong  in  shape  and  having  a  portico  at  the 
eastern  boat,  had  no  portico  at  its  western  end ;  but 
from  either  side  of  the  latter  «  pc^tico  projected  to 
the  north  and  south,  thns  forming  a  kmd  of  tran- 
sept Consequently  the  tem]^  had  three  porticoes, 
cslled  itfoaria*!)  in  the  inscription  above  men- 
tioned, and  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the 
eastern,  the  northern,  and  the  southern  pmUuii,  or 
portico.  The  irregularity  of  the  building  is  to  be 
accounted  for  partiy  by  the  diSferenoe  of  the  level 
of  the  ground,  the  eastern  portico  standing  upon 
ground  about  8  feet  higher  than  the  nordiein ;  but 
still  more  by  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  di^rent 
sanctuaries  and  religious  objects  belonging  to  the 
ancient  temple.  The  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the 
Athenian  architects  triumphed  over  these  difficulties, 
and  even  converted  them  into  beauties. 

The  eastern  portico  stood  before  the  prindpal 
entrance.  This  is  proved  by  its  fiuang  the  east,  by 
its  greater  height,  and  also  by  the  dispontioii  of  its 
columns.  It  consisted  of  six  Ionic  oolmnns  stao£ng 
in  a  single  line  before  the  wall  of  the  oella,  the  ex- 
tremities of  which  are  adorned  with  antae  opposite 
to  the  extreme  columns.  Five  of  these  oolamni  an 
still  standing. 

The  northern  portico,  called  in  the  inscriptioa 
il  Tp6iiraau  i)  w^s  roii  dvpAiiaras,  or  the  portico 
before  the  thyroma,  stood  before  the  other  duef  en- 
trance.   It  idso  conabted  at  ax  lonio  ocdomus,  but 
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jol;  fear  of  thcK  are  in  frmt;  the  two  others  are 
placed,  one  in  each  flank,  before  a  ootrespondinf;  anta 
in  the  vall  on  either  aide  of  the  door.  Theaecdamna 
are  all  standing.  They  are  about  3  fieet  higher,  and 
neaily  6  inches  greater  in  diameter,  than  these  in 
the  eastern  pcrtioo.  It  most  not,  however,  be  in- 
fernd  &an  this  dmunatance  that  the  northern  por- 
6co  was  ooosidered  ct  more  importance  than  the 
eastem  one ;  since  the  fenner  appeared  inferior  from 
its  standing  en  lower  ground.  Each  of  these  porti- 
eaea  stood  befoR  two  large  doors  ornamented  with 
peat  magnificence. 

Tbe  aontfaem  portico,  though  also  called  prostasis 
in  the  inscription,  was  of  an  entirely  diSierent  cha- 
neter.  Ita  roof  was  supported  by  six  Caiyatides,  or 
cobunna,  of  which  the  shafts  represented  young 
maidens  in  long  draperies,  called  al  Kifxu  in  the 
inscriptiaa.  They  are  arranged  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  rolnmn^  in  the  imthem  poatioO'— namely. 
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fonr  in  front,  and  one  on  either  anta.  They  stand 
upon  a  basement  eight  feet  above  the  exterior  level; 
the  roof  which  they  support  is  flat,  and  abont  IS 
feet  above  the  floor  of  the  building.  The  entire 
height  of  the  portico,  including  the  basement,  was 
little  more  than  half  the  height  of  the  p^^ched  roof 
of  the  temple.  There  appeara  to  have  been  no  ac- 
cess to  this  portico  from  the  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing. There  was  no  door  in  the  wall  behind  this 
portico;  and  the  only  acoeaa  to  it  £ram  the  interior 
of  the  building  was  by  a  small  flight  of  steps 
leading  out  into  the  basement  of  the  portico  between 
the  Caryatid  and  the  anta  on  tbe  eastem  flank. 
All  these  steps  may  still  be  traced,  and  two  of 
them  are  still  in  their  place.  At  the  bottom  of 
them,  CO  the  floor  of  the  building,  there  is  a  door 
opposite  the  great  door  of  the  northern  porch.  It  is 
evident,  from  this  arrangement,  that  this  sonthern 
portico  formed  nien>1y  an  appendage  of  that  yiart 
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of  the  Enchtheium  to  which  the  great  northern 
door  give  access.  A  few  yean  ago  the  whole  of 
this  portioo  waa  in  a  state  of  mins,  but  in  1846  it 
was  restored  by  H.  Ilacatory,  then  the  French  am- 
bassador in  Greece.  Fonr  of  the  Caryatides  were 
•till  standing;  the  fiflh,  which  waa  found  in  an  ex- 
cavation, was  restored  to  its  former  place,  and  a  new 
figure  was  msde  in  place  of  the  sixth,  which  was, 
and  is,  in  the  British  Museum. 

Tbe  western  end  of  the  building  had  no  portico 
before  it.  The  wall  at  this  end  consisted  of  a 
tasuueut  of  ooosiderahle  height,  upon  which  were 
bat  Ionic  colmnns,  supporting  an  entablature. 
These  four  columns  had  half  their  diameten  en- 
laged  in  the  wall,  thus  forming,  with  the  two  antae 
St  the  comen,  five  intercolumniations,  conesponding 
to  the  front  of  the  principal  portioo.  The  wall  be- 
Und  was  pierced  with  three  windows  in  the  spaces 
lictween  the  engaged  adnmns  in  the  centre. 

The  frieae  of  the  building  waa  oompused  of  black 


Eleusinian  marble,  adorned  with  figures  in  low  relief 
in  white  marble;  but  of  this  frieze  only  three  por- 
tions are  still  in  their  pbce  in  the  eastem  portico. 

With  respect  to  the  interior  of  the  building,  it 
appears  from  an  |xamination  of  the  existing  re- 
niatea  that  it  was  divided  by  two  transverse  walls 
into  three  compartments,  of  which  tbe  eastern  and 
the  middle  was  about  24  feet  each  from  east  to  wer.t, 
and  the  western  abont  9  feet.  The  last  was  conse- 
quently a  passage  along  the  western  wall  of  the 
building,  at  one  end  of  which  was  the  great  door  of 
the  northern  portico,  and  at  the  other  end  the  door 
of  the  Btaircaiie  leading  to  the  portico  of  the  Carya- 
tides. There  can,  therefore,  be  little  donbt  that  tiiis 
passage  served  as  the  pronaos  of  the  central  com- 
portment. It,  therefore,  appeare  from  the  ruins 
themselves  that  the  Erechtheium  contained  only  two 
prindpa]  chambers.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
statement  of  Pansanias,  who  says  (i.26.  §5)thattfae 
Erechtheium  was  a  double  building  (SiwXoiJi'  olini/ui'). 
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He  farther  states  that  the  temple  of  Pandrosiu  was 
attached  to  that  of  Athena  Pdias  (t^  rof  riit 
'A^T/nu  TlcaiSp6<T0v  rail  mmxhs,  i-  27.  §  2). 
Now  since  Heradotns  and  other  anthon  mention  a 
temple  of  Erechthens,  it  was  inferred  by  Stuart  and 
othm  tiia(  the  building  contained  three  temples — 
one  of  Erechthens,  a  second  of  Athena  Polias,  and  a 
third  of  Pandrosas.  Bat,  as  we  hare  remarked 
above,  the  Eiechtheiam  was  the  name  of  the  whole 
bnUdin^,anditdoee  not  appear  that  Erechthens  had 
anjr  shrine  peculiar  to  himself.  Thus  the  olive  tree, 
which  is  placed  by  Herodotos  (viii.  55)  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Enchdiens,  is  said  by  other  writers  to  have 
stood  in  the  temple  of  Pandrosas.  (Apdlod.  iii.  14. 
§  I;  Phiiochonis,  ap.  Oiom/t.  de  Deimtrck.  3.) 
We  may  therefore  safely  conclude  that  the  two  tem- 
ples, of  which  the  Erechtheium  consisted,  were  those 
of  Athena  Polias  and  of  Pandrosas,  to  which  there 
was  access  by  the  eastern  and  the  northern  porticoes 
respectively.  That  the  eastern  chamber  was  the 
temple  of  Athena  Polias  follows  from  the  eastern 
portico  being  the  more  important  of  the  two,  as  we 
have  already  shown. 

The  difference  of  level  between  the  floors  of  the 
two  temples  would  seem  to  show  that  there  whs  no 
dirtct  coDunviiication  between  them.  That  there 
was,  however,  some  means  of  cummonication  between 
them  appears  from  an  ocenrrence  recorded  by  Phi- 
locfaoros  (ap.  Ditmyt.  L  c),  who  relates  that  a  dog 
entered  the  temple  of  Polias,  and  having  penetrated 
(Sinra)  from  tbenoe  into  that  of  Pandrosas,  there 
lay  down  at  the  altar  of  Zens  Hercdus,  which  was 
nnder  the  olive  tree,  Tetaz  supposes  that  the  tem- 
ple of  Polias  was  separated  fi«m  the  two  lateral 
walls  of  the  building  by  two  walls  parallel  to  the 
latter,  by  means  of  which  a  passage  was  formed 
on  either  side,  one  (H)  on  the  level  of  the  floor 
of  the  temple  of  Pahas,  and  the  other  (G)  on  the 
level  of  the  floor  of  the  Pandroseiom;  the  former 
commanicatiBg  between  the  two  temples  hy  a  flight 
of  steps  (I),  and  the  latter  leading  to  the  soutenains 
of  the  building. 

A  porti<n  of  the  building  was  called  the  Cecro- 
jnora.  Antiocfans,  who  wrote  about  B.C.  423  [see 
Diet.  ofBiogr.  vol.  L  p.  195],  related  that  Cecrops 
was  buried  in  mne  part  of  the  temple  of  Athena 
Polias  (including  under  that  name  the  whole  edi- 
fice). (lIojA  -rh*  TIoKiovxor  avrlir,  Antioch.  ap. 
Theodoret.  Therapeut.  8,  iv.  p.  908,  Schutze; 
Clem.  Alex.  Cohort,  ad  GaU.  p.  13,  Sylburg;  "  in 
Minervio,"  Amob.  adv.  Cent  vi.  p.  66,  Rome,  1542; 
quoted  by  Leake,  p.  580.)  In  the  inscription  also 
the  Cecrqnura  is  mentioned.  Pansanias  makes  no 
mention  of  any  sepulchral  monuments  either  of 
Cecrops  or  of  Erechthens.  Hence  it  may  he  in- 
ferred that  none  such  existed;  and  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  Theseus  in  the  Theseium,  the  traditioi^  of 
their  interment  was  preserved  by  the  names  of 
Erechtheiam  and  Cecropinm,  the  former  beii,g  ap- 
plied to  the  wbde  boUdilig,  and  the  latter  to  a  por- 
tion of  it.  The  position  of  the  Cecropium  is  deter- 
mined by  the  inscription,  which  speaks  of  the 
southern  proetasis,  or  portico  of  Caryatides,  as  q 
Tp6<rra(ris  17  rphi  ry  KtKpowif.  The  northern 
portico  is  described  as  wpit  toC  BvpAfuiTos.  From 
the  npii!  governing  a  different  case  in  these  two  in- 
stances, it  has  been  justly  inferred  by  Wordsworth 
(p.  132),  that  in  the  former,  the  dative  case  signi- 
fies that  the  Caryatid  portico  was  a  port  of,  and  at- 
tached to,  the  Cecropium ;  while,  in  the  latter,  the 
genitire  indicates  that  the  Borthem  portico  was  only 
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in  the  direction  of  or  tovoardt  the  portal.  In  sUi- 
tion  to  this  there  is  no  other  part  of  the  Pse- 
droseium  to  which  the  Cecropum  can  be  assigned. 
It  cannot  have  been,  as  some  writers  have  supposal, 
the  western  compartment,  —  a  passage  between  the 
northern  and  southern  porticoes,  —  since  this  mu  a 
part  of  the  temple  of  Pandrosus,  as  we  learn  fion 
the  inscription,  which  describes  the  western  wall  as 
the  wall  before  the  Pandroseium  (b  roixos  i  rphs 
ToB  navS^MO'dou).  Still  less  could  it  ha«  been 
the  central  apartment,  which  was  undoubtedly  the 
oella  of  the  Pandroseium.  We  may,  therefore,  coo- 
dude  that  the  Caryatid  portico,  with  the  crypt 
below,  was  the  Cecropium,  or  sepnlchre  of  Cecrnps. 
It  is  evident  that  this  building,  which  had  no  access 
to  it  from  the  exterior,  is  not  so  much  a  portico  as 
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aa^jmietjOr  s  chapel  of  the  Pudraeeimn,  intended 
fir  Moe  puticnkr  parpone,  as  Leake  has  obeerred. 

We  may  ooir  proceed  to  examioe  the  di^ient  ob- 
jects in  the  bajMing  and  connected  with  it.  Fiist, 
at  to  the  temide  <rf  Athena  Polias.  In  iiont  of  the 
poitico  was  the  altar  of  Zens  HTpatns  (a),  which 
nusaoias  describes  as  situated  before  the  entrance 
(wfii  T^  forflov).  In  tlie  portico  itself  (/(r«A0atwi, 
Pans.)  were  altan  of  Poeeidoa-£rechtlwiis,of  Bates, 
and  rf  He;diaestas  (6,  e,  d.).  In  the  oella  (^r  t( 
n^  probablj  near  the  western  wall,  was  the  Palla- 
dium (e),  or  statue  of  the  goddess.  In  front  of  the 
latter  was  the  golden  lamp  (A),  made  bj  Callima- 
obos,  which  was  kept  borning  both  day  and  night; 
it  «as  filled  with  oil  only  onoe  a  year,  and  had  a 
wick  of  Carpasian  flax  (the  mineral  Asbestus), 
whence  the  lamp  was  called  i  SaStarot  Kixnt, 
(Stnh.  is.  p.396.)  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  of- 
fences of  the  tyrant  Aristion,  that  he  allowed  the  fire 
cf  this  lamp  to  go  out  during  the  siege  of  Athens  by 
Sulla.  (Dion  Cass.  Frag.  124,  p.Sl,  Beimar.:  Pint. 
A'laa.  9.)  Pansanias  says,  that  a  brazen  palm  tree 
riaoig  above  the  lamp  to  tiie  roof  carried  off  the  smt^e. 
In  other  parts  of  the  cella  were  a  wooden  Heftnes, 
said  to  have  been  piKieuted  by  Cecrope,  a  fiildiug 
chair  made  by  Daedalus,  and  spoils  taken  from  the 
Peiaiana.  The  walls  of  the  temple  were  covered 
with  pictures  of  the  Butadae. 

The  statue  of  Athena  Polias,  which  was  the 
most  cacied  statue  of  the  goddess,  was  made  of 
olive  wood.  It  is  said  to  have  &llen  down  from 
heaven,  and  to  have  been  a  common  oflering  of  the 
deml  many  yean  before  they  were  onited  in  the  city 
of  Athena.  It  was  em^iatically  the  ancient  statue ; 
and,  as  Wordswoth  has  remsrked,  it  had,  in  the 
time  of  Aeschylus,  acquired  the  character  <^  a  pro- 
per name,  not  requiring  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
definite  article.  Hence  Athena  says  to  Orestes 
(Aesch.  fam.  80.):  T^ov  Ta\u6i'  iyKoBtr  AaS^ 
Bfiras.  It  has  been  observed  above  [p.  265]  that 
the  Panathenaic  peplos  was  dedicated  to  Athena 
PoEas,  and  not  to  the  Athena  o(  the  Parthenon. 
This  appears  from  the  fblbwing  passage  of  Aiift- 
tophanes  (_Av.  826),  quoted  by  Wordsworth: — 

ET.  rls  Sol  $tht 

ttoKuixot  lirrm;  rf  {ovoD/ttr  rhp  wttKn'; 
mi.  tI  V  oiic  'Mriniio'  iifur  IlaAuiSa; 

Upon  which  passage  the  scholiast  remarks:  ry 
'A0i|i>f  noXuiSt  afori  ntrKn  tyl»rr»  waitwatKikot 
in  iofi^ffor  h  T$  we^sp  rAr  IlaKUhjMitM'.  The 
statue  of  Athena  seems  to  have  been  covered  with 
the  peplos.  A  very  ancient  statue  of  Athena,  which 
was  duoovered  a  few  years  back  in  the  Aglanrium, 
is  supposed  by  K.  0.  MUller  to  have  been  a  copy  of 
the  old  Athena  Polias.  A  description  of  this  statue, 
with  three  views  of  it,  is  given  by  Hr.  Scharf  in  the 
Mwemt  of  CUmkal  Antiqmtm  (vol.  i.  p.  190, 
leq.).  "  It  is  a  sitting  figure,  4  feet  6  inches  in 
hogfat.  It  has  a  veiy  archaic  character;  the  pos- 
ton  is  ibrmal  and  angular;  the  knees  are  close  to- 
gether, but  the  left  fiiot  a  little  advanced;  the  head 
and  arms  are  wanting." 

With  respect  to  the  objects  in  the  Pandroseiam, 
the  first  thing  is  to  determine,  if  possible,  the 
positian  of  the  olive  tree  and  the  salt  weU.  That 
both  of  these  vrere  in  the  Pandroseinm  cannot  admit 
of  doobt.  Two  aathors  already  quoted  (ApoUod. 
ill  14.  §  1;  Pbilochor.  c^-Dioogt.  de  Dtimareh.S) 
ei]ressly  state  that  the  olive  tree  stood  in  the  temple 
•f  Psodrosos;  and  that  such  was  the  case  wkb  the 
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salt  well,  also,  appears  from  Ftasanias  (i.  26.  §  &), 
who,  after  stating  that  the  bnilding  is  twofeld,  adds: 
"  in  the  inner  part  is  a  well  of  salt  water,  which  is 
remarkable  for  sending  forth  a  sound  like  that  of 
waves  when  the  wind  is  from  the  south.  There  is, 
also,  the  figure  of  a  trident  upon  the  rock :  these  are 
said  to  be  evidences  of  the  contention  of  Poeeidon 
(with  Athena)  for  Attica."  This  salt  well  is  usually 
called  edAoffva  "E^cx^t,  or  simply  9ikiuraa 
(ApoUod.  iiL  14.  §  I ;  Herod.  vUi.  55) ;  and  other 
writen  mention  the  visible  marks  of  Poseidon's  tri- 
dent. ('Ofw  TJiv  ixpiwo>j»  Kol  ii  nfi  rq> 
Tpiaivris  fx«i  TI  oTi/uuni,  H^esias,  ap.  S^vb.  ix. 
p.  396.)  Leake  supposed  tbi^  both  the  well  uid 
the  olive  tree  were  in  the  Cecnpium,  or  the  southern 
portico,  on  the  ground  that  the  two  were  probably 
near  each  other,  and  that  the  soathem  portico,  by 
its  peculiar  phin  and  construction,  seems  to  have 
been  intended  expressly  for  the  olive,  since  a  wall, 
fifteen  feet  high,  protected  the  trunk  from  injury, 
while  the  air  was  freely  admitted  to  its  foliage, 
between  the  six  statues  which  supported  the  roof. 
But  this  hypothesis  is  disproved  by  the  recent  investi- 
gations oi  Tetaz,  who  states  that  the  foundation  of  the 
floor  of  the  portico  is  formed  of  a  continuous  mass  of 
stones,  which  could  not  have  received  any  vegetation. 
The  olive  tree  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  in  the 
southern  portico.  M.  Tetaz  places  it,  with  much 
probability,  in  the  centra  of  the  cella  of  the  Pandio. 
seium.  He  images  that  the  lateral  waQs  of  the 
temple  of  Polias  were  continued  under  the  form 
of  columns  in  the  Pandnseinm,  and  that  the  inner 
space  between  these  columns  formed  the  cella  of  the 
temple,  and  was  open  to  the  sky.  Here  grew  the 
olive-tree  (o)  nnder  the  altar  of  Zens  Herceina  (p), 
according  to  the  statement  of  Philochcms  (op.  Dio- 
tuf.  L  c).  The  descriptim  by  Virgil  QAen.  ii.  612) 
of  the  altar,  at  which  Priam  was  slain,  is  applicable 
to  the  spot  before  us : 

"  Aedibus  in  meiUu,  rmdogue  »ub  aetherii  cat 
Ingens  ara  fhit,  juxtaque  veterrima  Imrui 
Inamibeni  arae  atque  umbra  complexa  Penates." 

The  probable  po6iti<Hi  of  the  salt  well  Jias  been 
determined  by  Tetaz,  who  has  discovered,  tmder  the 
northern  portico,  what  appear  to  be  the  marks  of 
Poeddon's  trident  Upon  the  removal,  in  1846,  of 
the  remains  of  a  Turkish  powder  magadne,  which 
encnmbered  the  northern  portico,  Tetaz  observed 
three  holes  sunk  in  the  rock;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  this  was  the  very  spot  shown  to  devout  persons, 
and  to  Pansanias  among  the  number,  as  the  memorial 
of  Poeeidon's  oonteet  with  Athena.  A  drawing  of 
them  is  given  by  Hr.  Penrose,  which  we  sulgoin, 
with  his  description. 

"  They  occur  upon  the  surface  of  the  rock  of  the 
Acropolis,  about  seven  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
pavement  These  singular  traces  consist  of  three 
boles,  partly  natnral  and  pertly  cnt  in  the  rock; 
that  lettered  a  in  the  plan  is  close  to  the  eastern 
anta  of  the  portico;  it  is  vei7  irregular,  and  seems 
to  form  part  of  a  natural  fissure;  ft  and  c,  near  the 
surface,  seem  also  to  have  been  natnral,  but  are  hol- 
lowed into  a  somewhat  cylindrical  shape,  between  2 
and  3  feet  deep  and  8  and  9  m  diameter ;  d  it  » 
receptacle,  as  may  be  presumed,  for  water,  cut  TO 
deep  in  the  rock,  and  connected  with  the  holes  b 
and  c  by  means  of  a  narrow  channel,  also  about  I'O 
deep,  The  channel  is  produced  for  a  short  distance 
in  the  direction  of  a,  but  was  perhaps  discontinued 
on  its  being  discovered  that,  owing  to  natural  nw> 
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view,  it  voold  not  hold  wkter.  At  the  bottom  of  i 
and  e  were  found  fiagments  of  ordimuy  aodent 
pottoy.  There  «;^>eRn  to  have  been  a  low  and 
nantnr  doorwaj  through  the  foondatian  of  the  wall, 
diriding  this  portioo  <Tom  the  temple,  to  the  nnder' 
ground  space  or  crypt,  where  these  holes  occnr,  and 
also  some  commonication  from  above,  throngb  a  slab 
rather  different  from  the  rest,  in  the  pavement  of 
the  portico  immediately  over  them." 

Panaanias  has  not  expressly  mentioned  any  other 
olgeets  as  being  in  the  Pan^oaeiom,  but  we  may 
presome  that  it  contained  a  statoe  of  Pandrosns, 
and  an  altar  of  Thallo,  one  of  the  Horae,  to  whom, 
he  informs  ns  elsewhere  (iz.  35.  §  I),  the  Athe- 
maoi  paid  divine  honours  jointly  with  Pandrosns. 
He  his  «)m  onittad  to  nodce  the  ohoupoi  Ji^t,  or 


TUB  SAIT-WKLL  OF  THK  BBBCHTHBimt. 

Etechthoman  serpent,  whose  habitation  in  the  Erecb- 
thaom  was  called  tpixtaitM^,  and  to  whom  honey 
cakes  were  presented  eveiy  montli.  (Aiistoph.  I^ 
tittr.  759;  Herod,  viii.  41;  Plat.  Them.  10,  Dem. 
S6;  Hesych.  «.  v.  OUovpon;  Soph.  ap.  EtymoL  if. 
«,  V.  AfdKmXDS.y  We  have  no  means  of  determin- 
ing the  position  of  this  SpiKouKos. 

The  Erechtheinm  was  sniroDnded  <m  most  sides 
bjr  a  Temenos  or  sacred  indoeore,  separated  fiom 
the  rest  of  the  Acropolis  by  a  wall.  This  Temenos 
was  on  a  lower  level  than  the  temple,  and  the  descent 
to  it  was  by  a  flight  of  steps  close  to  the  eastern 
pratioo.  It  was  bonnded  on  the  east  by  a  wall, 
extending  from  this  portioo  to  the  wall  cf  the 
Acropolis,  of  which  a  part  is  still  extant.  On  the 
north  it  wai  bonnded  by  the  wall  of  the  Acropolis, 
and  on  the  south  by  a  wall  extending  from  the 
southern  portico  towards  the  left  wing  of  the  Pro- 
pylaea.  Its  limits  to  the  west  cannot  be  ascertained. 
In  the  Temenos,  there  were  several  statues  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias,  namey,  that  of  the  aged 
priestess  Lysimacha,  one  cubit  high  (comp.  Plin. 
zzxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  IS);  the  colossal  fignns  in  brass 
of  Erechtheus  and  Eumolpus,  ready  to  engage  in 
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combat;  some  aodent  wooden  statues  of  Athma 
in  the  half  burnt  state  in  which  they  had  been 
left  by  the  Persians;  the  hunting  of  a  wild  boar; 
Cycnns  fighting  with  Hercules ;  Theseus  finding 
the  slippers  and  swnd  of  Aegeus  nnder  the  rock; 
Theseus  and  the  Uarathonian  bull;  ani  Cykm,  who 
attempted  to  obtain  the  tyranny  at  Athens.  In  the 
Temenos,  also,  was  the  habitation  of  two  of  the  four 
nuudois,  called  Arrephori,  with  their  S{diaerestra,  or 
place  for  playing  at  hall.  These  two  maidens  re- 
mained a  whole  year  in  the  Acropolis;  and  on  the 
approach  of  the  greater  Panetbenaea  they  received 
from  the  priestess  of  Pohas  a  burden,  the  contents 
of  which  were  unknown  to  themsdves  and  to  the 
priestess.  With  this  burden  they  descended  into  a 
subterraneous  natural  cavern  near  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite  in  the  gardens,  where  they  deposited  the 
borden  thay  btooght,  and  carried  back  another 
burden  covered  np.  (Pans.  i.  27.  §  3;  Pint.  VU.  X. 
OraL  p.  839  ;  Harpocr.,  Snid.,  $.  r.  Afcrro(p6pi)i.) 
It  is  probable  that  the  AJrepbori  passed  through  the 
Agbuirhun  in  thdr  descent  to  the  cavern  above 
mentioned.  The  steps  leading  to  the  Aglaurinm 
issued  from  the  Temenos;  and  it  is  not  impoesil>le, 
considering  the  close  connexion  of  the  woiship  of 
Aglaoms  with  that  of  her  sister  Pandrosns,  that  the 
Aglaurinm  may  have  been  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  Temenos  of  the  Erechtheinm. 

(Respecting  the  Erechtheinm  in  general,  see 
Leake,  p.  574,  seq. ;  Wordsworth,  p.  130,  aeq.; 
Mfiller,  De  ifmerrae  Poliadit  tacrit  et  aide, 
Gotting.  1820;  WUkms,  Prolutiona  ArdutectQ- 
nkof,  part  I. ;  Bockh,  Inter,  vol.  i.  p.  !61 ;  Inwood, 
Th«  Enehtheion  of  Atkau,  London,  1887;  Von 
Qnaest,  Dot  ErechAemn  tu  Athm,  nack  den  Werk 
det  Br.  Inwood  mit  Verbeu.  ^.,  Berlin,  1840; 
Forchhammer,  Bdlaaka,  p.  31,  seq. ;  ThiersiJi, 
Uber  dot  Ertchtheum  mffder  AkropoHt  sn  AAen, 
Mnnicb,  1849,  in  which  it  is  maintained  that  the 
Erechtheum  was  the  domestic  palace  of  King 
Erechtheus;  BBtticher,  Der  PoUaitempd  all  Wohh 
Maia  da  Konigs  Ertchthau  nach  der  Aunakme 
von  Fr.  Thieneh,  Berlin,  1851,  a  reply  to  the  pre- 
ceding work ;  Tetaa,  in  Beime  AreUohgique,  for 
1851,  parts  I  and  2.) 

5.  Otker  Mommtmit  on  tie  AoropoSi. 

Th*  Propybea,  the  Partheoon  and  the  Etech- 
thdum  were  the  three  chief  buildings  on  the  Acro- 
polis ;  bat  its  summit  was  covered  wit]h  other  temples, 
altars,  statues  and  works  of  art,  the  number  of  which 
was  80  great  as  almost  to  exdte  our  astomshmcot 
that  space  ooold  be  found  for  them  all.  Of  these, 
however,  we  can  raily  mention  the  most  important 

(L)  The  Statue  of  Afhena  Protnadau,  one  of 
the  naost  celebrated  works  of  Pheidiaa,  was  a  coknsal 
bronze  figure,  and  represented  the  goddess  aimed 
and  in  the  very  attitude  of  hattie.  Hence  it  was 
distinguished  from  the  statues  of  Athena  in  the 
Parthenon  and  the  Erechthdum,  by  the  qathet  of 
Promachns.  This  Athena  was  also  called  "  The 
Bronze,  the  Great  Athena"  (4  X''^''^  4  fi*1^* 
'Affqro,  Dem.  de  Fab.  Leg.  p.  428.)  Its  podlion 
has  been  already  described.  It  stood  in  the  opeo 
air  nearly  opposite  the  Propylaea,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  objects  seen  after  passing  through  the  gates 
of  the  latter.  It  was  of  gigantic  oie.  It  towered  ev«n 
above  the  roof  of  the  Parthenon;  and  the  point  of  its 
spear  and  the  crest  of  its  helmet  were  visible  off  the 
promontoiy  of  Sunium  to  ships  approaching  Athena^ 
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(PHn.LS8.§S;eamikHend.T.77.)  With  itspedeBtrd 
it  mnst  lisTe  stood  about  70  ftet  Ugh.  Its  poriticn 
mi  eokaal  proportiaDs  are  shown  in  an  ancient  coin 
of  Atbeos  %ared  bdow  [p,  286],  containinf;  a  rude 
Rjinsentatioa  of  the  Adx^ulis.  It  was  still  stand- 
ing in  a.  D.  395,  and  is  said  to  have  frightened  awaj 
Aiaric  when  fas  came  to  sack  the  AcropDlis.  (Zosim. 
T.  6.)  The  exact  site  of  this  statne  is  now  well 
aacertained,  since  the  foondatioos  of  its  pedestal 
kafebeen  disoorered. 

(S.)  A  iraeeM  Qmtdriga,  dedicated  from  the 
^oils  of  Chalds,  stood  on  the  left  hand  of  a  person, 
as  he  entered  the  Acropolis  throng  the  Propjiaea. 
(Herod,  t.  77;  P*n»,  L  28.  §  2.) 

(in.)  Tie  GigaHtomadua,  a  oompositiaa  in 
•nllitiiR,  stood  npoD  the  sonthero  or  Cinxnian 
nQ,  and  just  abora  the  Dioofsiac  theatre  ;  for 
PhUnJi  relates  that  a  violent  wind  precipitated 
into  the  DionTsiac  theatre  a  Dionysus,  which  was 
one  of  the  fijnires  of  the  Gigantomachia.  (Pans. 
i  U.  $  3 ;  Plat  Ant.  60.)  The  Gigantomachia 
was  one  of  fonr  compositions,  each  three  feet  in 
bdght,  dedicated  bj  Attains,  the  other  three  repre- 
senting the  battle  of  the  Athenians  and  Amazons, 
the  farttle  of  Marathon,  and  the  destruction  d  the 
Gaols  bj  Attahis.  (Pans.  /.  c.)  If  the  Giganto- 
machia stood  towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  soothem 
wall,  we  may  oooclude  that  the  three  other  c<»a- 
pwjtjnne  were  ranged  in  a  similar  manner  npon  the 
wall  towards  the  west,  and  probably  extended  as  far 
ss  opposite  the  Parthenon.  Mr.  Penrose  relates  that 
Math-cast  of  the  Parthenon,  there  has  been  dis- 
eonred  npon  the  edge  6f  the  Cimonian  wall  a  plat- 
&nn  of  Piialc  stone,  ccmtaining  two  plain  marble 
slabs,  which  are  perhaps  ooonected  with  these 
acnlptnies. 

Qf.)  TempU  of  Artemii  Brtammia,  standing 
between  the  Propylaea  and  the  Parthenon,  of  which 
the  fimndatians  hare  been  recently  discovered.  (Pans. 
L  23.  §  7.)  Near  it,  as  we  leam  from  Pansanias, 
was  a  bnzen  statue  of  the  Trojan  horse  (Imrai 
9aiffm'),  finm  which  Henesthens,  Teucer  and  the 
■ona  of  Theseus  were  represented  looking  out  (ifp- 
niwnmfi).  From  other  authorities  we  leam  that 
q»an  projected  firan  this  horse  (Hesych.  i.  v.  8ot- 
fm  TrroT;  comp^  toipuos  frwos,  Kpuwrif  i/t- 
wwxif  tope,  Eurip.  Troad.  14) ;  and  also  that  it 
was  of  eokssal  sise  Qwwmy  6w6rTwy  lUytSos  iaof 
i  laifiot,  Aiistoph.  Av.  1128;  Hesych.  a.  r.  KpUn 
tireKyiinptfs).  The  basis  of  this  statue  has  also 
been  discovered  with  an  inscription,  from  which  we 
leant  that  it  was  dedicated  by  Chaeredemns,  of  Coele 
(a  quarter  in  the  city),  and  that  it  was  made  by 
Strangylion.  (XoifWSijMoi  EwcyyAav  iK  Ka(Ai)i 
Mtifitr.  liTpayyuXiiiiy  iroliiirtr ;  ZeiUchrififur 
dit  AUerUimuKiuenidUfft,  1842,  p.  832.) 

(v.)  Temple  of  Rome  and  Atguitm,  not  men- 
tioned by  Fansanias,  stood  abont  90  feet  before  the 
eastern  ftxmt  of  the  Parthenm.  Leake  observes 
(p.  353,  seq.)  that  from  a  portion  of  its  architrave 
still  m  existence,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  drcnlar, 
23  feet  in  diameter,  of  the  Ionic  or  Corinthian  order, 
anl  about  50  feet  in  height,  exclusive  of  a  basement. 
An  inscriptioa  found  upon  the  site  informs  us  that 
it  was  dfdifnt»<<  by  the  Athenian  people  dff  'Pci/up 
■al  2<(airTy  Eaiirapi.  It  was  dedicated  to  Rome 
and  Angnstna,  became  this  emperor  forbade  the 
prorinoea  to  raise  any  temple  to  him,  except  in  con- 
jODctJoQ  with  Bome.  (Snet.  Aug.  52.) 

h  fidlowing  Paosanias  through  the  Acropolis,  we 
Bint  suppose  that  he  turned  to  the  light  after 
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poasiiig  through  the  Pn^bus,  and  went  straight 
to  the  Farthenon;  that  fion  the  Parthenon  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  eastern  end  of  the  Acropolis ;  and  re- 
turned ahng  the  noartbem  side,  passing  the  Eiech- 
theiom  and  the  statue  of  Athena  Pronwehaa. 

IX.  TOFOOKAPHT  or  THS  ASTT. 

Before  accompanying  Pausanias  in  his  nrnte 
through  the  dty,  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice  the 
varioos  places  and  monnments,  as  to  the  site  of 
which  tlwre  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  These  are 
the  hills  Areiopagns,  Pnyx,  of  the  Kymphs  and 
Hnaeinm;  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  and  the  Odeinm 
of  Herodes  on  the  sonthem  side  of  the  Acropolis ; 
the  cave  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  with  the  fountain  Clep- 
sydra, and  the  cave  of  AgUnrus  on  the  northern  side 
»f  the  Acropolis ;  the  temples  of  Theseus  and  of 
Zeus  Olympins;  the  Horologinm  of  Andranicns 
Cyrrhestes;  the  Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates; 
the  Stadium;  the  gateway  and  the  aqueduct  of  Ha- 
drian; and,  lastly,  the  Agora  and  the  Cerameicos. 

A.  Placet  and  MoimmenU,  (utoHie  rite  ofvUek 
tlure  i$  Uule  or  no  doubt, 

1.  The  Areiopagut. 

The  Areopagus  (4  'Affiot  wityni),  «  Hill  of 
Ares,  was  the  rocky  height  opposite  the  western  end 
of  the  Acropolis,  from  which  it  was  separated  only 
by  some  hollow  ground.  Of  its  site  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  both  fitim  the  description  of  Pausanias, 
and  from  the  account  of  Herodotus,  who  relates  that 
it  was  a  height  over  against  the  Acropolis,  bam 
which  the  Persians  assailed  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Acropolis.  (Pans.  L  28.  §  5 ;  Herod,  viii 
52 ;  see  above,  p.  266,  a.)  According  to  tradition  it 
was  called  the  Hill  cf  Ares,  becanse  Ares  was  brought 
to  trial  here  before  the  assembled  gods  by  Poseidon, 
on  account  of  his  murdering  Halirrhothins,  the  sod 
of  the  latter.  The  spot  is  memorable  as  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Areiopagns  (4  i*  'Aptl^ 
iretyy  ^ovA^),  frequently  called  the  Upper  ConncU 
(jl  Siw  ffovMi"),  to  distinguish  it  from  the  CouncO 
of  Five  Hundred,  which  held  its  sittings  in  the 
valley  below  the  hill.  The  Council  of  >^opagnx 
met  on  the  south-eastern  stunmit  of  the  rock.  There 
are  still  sixteen  stone  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  leading 
up  to  the  hill  firsn  the  vidley  of  the  Agora;  and  im- 
mediately above  the  steps  is  a  bench  of  stones  ex- 
cavated in  the  rock,  forming  three  sides  of  a  quad- 
rangle, and  &cing  the  south.  Here  the  Aredopagites 
sat,  as  judges,  in  the  open  air  (frmitpiat  Huci. 
(ovTo,  Pollux,  viii  118).  On  the  eastern  and 
western  sides  is  a  raised  block.  Wordsworth  sup- 
poses these  blocks  to  be  the  two  rode  stows  which 
Pausanias  saw  here,  and  which  are  described  by 
Enripidas  as  assigned,  the  one  to  the  aconaer,  the 
other  to  the  crinunal,  in  the  causes  which  were  tried 
Jn  this  cottrtt— 

At  V  tts  'Ap*to¥  txtor  ^Kor  It  tUnir  r' 
l<m)i',  iyi  itir  dirtpo¥  XaSiw  fUBpov, 
rh  t'  iXKo  xpiattip'  fjirtp  ^v  'Spwiciv. 

(Enrip.  Iph.  T.  961.)  Of  the  Conndl  itself  an  ac- 
count has  been  given  elsewhere.  {Diet,  of  Ant. 
I.  «.)  The  Areiopagns  possesses  peculiar  interest 
to  the  Christian  as  the  spot  from  which  the  Apostle 
Paul  preached  to  the  men  of  Athens.  At  the  foot 
of  the  height  on  the  Doith-eastem  side  there  are 
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roioB  of  a  small  choich,  dedicated  to  S.  Dionyriiu 
the  Areiopajrite,  and  oommemonting  his  conreraioa 
here  by  St  Paul.     {Ad.  ApoH.  rriL  34.) 

At  the  opposite  or  Boath-eastem  angle  of  the 
hill,  45  or  50  jarda  distant  from  the  steps,  there 
is  a  wide  chasm  in  the  rocks,  leading  to  a  gloomy 
recess,  within  which  there  is  a  fonntain  of  veiy 
dark  water.  This  was  the  sanctuaiy  of  the  £n- 
menides,  commonly  called  by  the  Athenians  the 
Smmae  (al  S</va{),  or  Venerable  Goddesses.  (Pans. 
L  28.  §  6 :  iTutpictiKiit  ris  2(m>^>  Btit  tV  'AfKfqt 
vetTy,  Dinaich.  c.  Dan.  p.  35,  Beiske.)  The  cavern 
itself  formed  the  temple,  with  probably  an  artificial 
construction  in  front.  Its  position  is  ficquently  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Tragic  poets,  who  also  speak  of  the 
chasm  cf  the  earth  (iraTtu'  Top'  atrrhr  x'^^f'  ^^ 
tromcu  x^i^'i  I^nr.  Elect.  1371),  and  (be  subter- 
ranean chamber  (di^o^i  ....  levri  yijs,  Aesch. 
£mnm.  1004,  seq.).  It  was  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  subterranean  nature  of  the  sanctuary 
0(  these  goddesses  that  torches  were  employed  in 
their  eeremonicB.  "  Aeschylus  imagined  the  pro- 
cessioD  which  escorted  the  Enmenides  to  this  their 
temple,  as  descending  the  rocky  steps  above  de- 
scribed from  the  platform  of  the  Areiopagns,  then 
winding  round  the  eastern  angle  of  that  hill,  and 
conducting  them  with  the  sound  of  music  and  the 
glare  of  torches  along  this  rocky  ravine  to  this  daric 
enclosure."  (Wordsworth.)  Within  the  sacred  en- 
closnre  was  the  monument  of  Oedipus.  (Pans,  i, 
28.  §  7.) 

Between  the  sanctuary  of  the  Semnae  and  the 
lowest  gate  of  the  Acropolis  stood  the  herotmi  of 
Hesycbns,  to  whom  a  ram  was  immolated  before  the 
sacnfices  to  the  Eomenidee.  (SchoL  ad  Soph.  Oed. 
Col.  489.)  His  descendants,  the  Heeychidae,  were 
the  hereditary  priests  of  these  goddesses.  (Comp. 
Httller,  Eummide;  p.  206,  seq.,  Engl.  Trans.) 
Near  the  same  spot  was  the  monument  of  Cylon, 
erected  on  the  spot  where  he  was  slain.  (Leake, 
p.  358.) 

S.  TiePiyx. 

The  Pnyz  (IIi^),  or  place  of  assembly  of  the 
Athenian  people,  fonned  part  of  the  surfiice  of  a 
low  rocky  hill,  at  the  distance  of  a  quartei"  of  a  nule 
from  the  centre  of  the  Areiopagus  hill.  "  The  Pnyx 
may  be  best  described  as  an  area  formed  by  tiie 
segment  of  a  circle,  which,  as  it  is  very  nearly  eqnal 
to  a  semicircle,  for  the  sake  of  conciseness,  we  shall 
assume  as  such.  The  radius  of  this  semicircle  varies 
from  about  60  to  80  yards.  It  is  on  a  sloping 
ground,  which  shelves  down  very  gently  toward  the 
hollow  of  the  ancient  agora,  which  was  at  its  foot 
on  the  NE.  The  chord  of  this  semicircle  is  the 
highest  part  of  this  slope;  the  middle  of  its  arc  is 
the  lowest;  and  this  last  point  of  the  cnrve  is  cased 
by  a  terras  wall  of  huge  polygonal  blocks,  and  of 
about  15  feet  in  depth  at  the  centre:  this  terras 
wall  prevents  the  soil  of  the  slope  from  lapsing  down 
into  the  valley  of  the  agora  beneath  it.  The  chord 
of  this  semicircle  is  formed  by  a  line  of  rock,  verti- 
cally hewn,  so  as  to  present  to  the  spectator,  stand- 
ing in  the  area,  the  &oe  of  a  flat  wall.*  In  the 
middle  point  of  this  wall  of  rock,  and  projecting 
from,  and  applied  to  it,  is  a  solid  rectangtUar  block, 

*  Hence  it  is  aptly  compared  by  More  to  a  theatre, 
the  shell  of  which,  instead  of  curving  npvratds, 
slopes  downwanls  from  the  orchestra. 
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hewn  from  the  same  rock."  (Wordsworth.)  TMs 
is  the  celebrated  Bema  (/Sj^),  or  pulpit,  often 
called  "  the  Stone  "  (i  \lios,  comp.  iy  ^opf  wpit 
T^  \iSf,  Pint.  Solon,  25),  from  whence  the  orators 
addressed  the  multitude  in  the  semidrcnlar  area  be- 
fore them.  The  bema  looks  towards  the  NE.,  that 
is,  towards  the  agora.  It  is  11  feet  broad,  rising 
from  a  graduated  basis :  the  siunmit  is  broken ;  bat 
the  present  height  is  about  20  feet.  It  was  acces- 
sible on  the  right  and  left  of  the  orator  by  a  flight 
of  steps.  As  the  destinies  of  Athens  were  swayed 
by  the  orators  from  this  pulpit,  the  term  "  tlia 
stone"  is  familiarly  used  «■  a  figure  of  the  govem- 


PUUf   OF  THE  t-miC 

A.  The  Bema.  |  C.  Rock-cut  wall. 


B.  Semicircular  edge  of     D.  Remaini   of  ancient 
the  Pnjx.  I  Bema  ? 

ment  of  the  state :  and  the  "  master  of  &e  stone" 
indicates  the  ruling  statesman  of  the  day  (Sirrtt 
Kpartt  yvD  rov  Mtov  roi  V  vp  tvkvI,  Arutoph. 
Pax,  680 ;  comp.  Ackam.  683,  Themtoph.  528, 
seq.)  The  position  of  the  bema  commanded  a  view 
of  the  Propylaea  and  the  other  magniflcent  edifices 
of  the  Acropolis,  while  beneath  it  was  the  city 
itself  studded  with  monuments  of  Athenian  glory. 
The  Athenian  orators  frequently  roused  the  national 
feelings  of  their  audience  by  pointing  to  "  that 
Propylaea  there,"  and  to  the  other  splendid  build- 
ings, which  they  had  in  view  from  the  Pnyx. 
(Tlpawu^aia  Tcwra,  Hesych.  «.  v.;  Dem.  c  Anthvt. 
PPl  597,  617  ;  Aesch.  ds  Fait.  Leg.  p.  253.) 

The  positian  and  form  of  the  remains  that  have 
been  jnst  described  agree  so  perfectly  with  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers  respecting  the  Pnyz 
(see  authorities  quoted  by  Leake,  p.  179),  that  it  is 
surprising  that  there  should  ever  have  been  any 
doubt  of  their  identity.  Yet  Spon  took  them  for 
those  of  the  Areiopagns.  Wheler  was  in  donbt 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  Areiopagns  or  the 
Odeinm,  and  Stuart  regarded  them  as  those  of  the 
theatre  of  Regilla.  Their  true  identity  was  fin>t 
pomted  out  by  Chandler ;  and  no  subsequent  writer 
has  entertained  any  doubt  on  the  subject. 

The  Pnyx  appears  to  have  been  under  the  especial 
protection  of  Zens.  In  the  wall  of  rock,  on  either  side 
of  the  bema,  are  several  niches  for  votive  offerings. 
In  clearing  away  the  earth  below,  several  of  these 
ofieiings  were  discovered,  consisting  of  bas-reliefs  re- 
presenting di^rent  parts  of  the  body  in  white  niarbks, 
and  dedicated  to  Zeus  the  Supreme  (Ait  "IViory). 
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SoDM  of  them  an  ninr  in  the  British  Hnaemn. 
(Leike,  p.  183 ;  Dodwcll,  Ttd.  i.  p.  402.) 

The  ana  al  the  Pnyx  contained  about  12,000 
•qoara  Tarda,  and  conld  therefore  easily  acoommo- 
date  the  whole  of  the  Athenian  citizens.  The  i«- 
trnil  of  an  ancient  gramnuuian,  that  it  was  oon- 
itnictRl  with  the  simplicity  of  ancient  times  (xari 
rV  niAaitkv  SarXinfra,  Pdlnz,  viii.  132),  is  borne 
•at  kj  the  existing  remains.  We  know  moreover 
that  it  was  not  prxmded  with  seats,  with  the  excep- 
tiai  of  a  few  wooden  benches  in  the  first  row, 
(Aiistoph.  Aeltam,  25.)  Hence  the  assembled  dti- 
aens  ather  stoed  or  sat  on  the  bare  rock  (xofJ, 
Aiistoph.  Vaf.  43);  and  accordingly  the  Sausage- 
idler,  when  1m  aeAa  to  undermine  the  popularitj  of 
Clean,  ofien  a  cnshion  to  the  demns.  (Aiistoph 
fjwi.  783.)  It  was  not  prarided,  like  the  theatres, 
with  anj  species  of  awning  to  protect  the  assembly 
fiom  the  rays  of  the  snn;  and  this  was  doubtless 
one  reason  why  the  assembly  was  held  at  day-break. 
(Hun,  ToL  ii.  pt  63.) 

It  has  been  remarked  that  a  traveller  who  mounts 
the  bema  of  the  Pnyx  may  safely  say,  what  perhaps 
cafflHt  be  said  wiUi  equal  certamty  of  any  other 
spot,ar>d  of  any  other  body  of  great  men  in  antiquity: 
Here  have  stood  Demosthenes,  Pericks,  Themistocles, 
Aiistides,  and  Solon.  This  remark,  howerer,  would 
act  be  true  in  its  &11  extent,  if  we  were  to  give  cre- 
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denoe  to  a  passage  of  Plutarch  (Them.  19),  to  which 
allusion  hu  been  already  made.  Plutarch  relates 
that  the  bema  originally  looked  towards  the  sea,  and 
that  it  was  afterwards  removed  by  the  Thirty  Ty- 
rants so  as  to  face  the  land,  because  the  sovereignty 
of  the  sea  was  the  origin  rf  the  democracy,  while  the 
pursuit  of  agiicalturewas  &vsurable  to  the  oligarchy. 
Bnt  &an  no  part  of  the  present  Pnyx  could  the  sea 
be  seesi,  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  existing  remains, 
that  it  is  of  much  more  ancient  date  than  the  age  of 
the  Thirty  Tyrants.  Moreover,  it  is  quite  incredible 
that  a  work  c^  such  gigantic  proportions  should  have 
been  erected  by  tiie  Thirty,  who  never  even  sum- 
moned an  assembly  of  tiie  citizens.  And  even  if 
they  had  effected  such  a  change  in  the  place  of 
meeting  f(>r  the  citizens,  would  not  the  latto-,  in  the 
lestcnttion  of  the  democracy,  have  returned  to  the 
former  ate?  We  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in 
rejecting  the  whole  story  along  with  Forchhammer 
and  Mure,  and  of  regarding  it  with  the  latter  writer 
as  one  ef  the  many  anecdotes  of  what  may  be  called 
the  moral  and  political  mythology  of  Greece,  invented 
to  give  zest  to  the  narrative  of  interesting  events,  or 
the  actions  and  characters  of  iUnstrious  men. 

Wordsworth,  however,  accepts  Plutarch's  story, 
and  paints  out  remains  which  he  considers  to  be  thoee 
of  the  ancient  Pnyx  a  little  behind  the  present  bema. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  behind  the  existiDg  benia,aod 
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(n  the  ammnjt  of  the  rock,  an  esplanade  and  terrace, 
wUch  has  evidently  been  artificially  levelled;  and 
near  one  of  its  extremities  are  appearances  on  the 
gnnnd  which  have  been  supposed  to  betoken  the 
existenee  of  a  former  bema.  It  has  been  usually 
stated,  in  refutation  of  this  hypothesis,  that  not  even 
frcm  this  higher  spot  conld  the  sea  be  seen,  because 
the  city  wall  ran  across  tiie  top  of  the  faSl,  and  would 
have  e&ctually  interrupted  any  view  of  the  sea;  but 
this  answer  is  not  snlSnent,  since  we  have  brought 
firward  reasons  for  beheviiig  tliat  this  was  not  the 
Section  rf  the  aneUai  wall.  This  esplanade,  how- 
ever, is  so  much  smaller  than  the  present  Pnyx,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  it  could  ever  have 
been  used  as  the  ordinary  assembly  of  the  citizens; 
and  it  is  much  more  probable  that  it  served  for  pur- 
poses coimected  with  tiw  great  assembly  in  the  Pnyx 
below,  being  perhaps  comed  in  part  with  buildings 
or  booths  for  the  ccsivenienoe  of  the  Prytanes,  scribes, 
and  other  public  (unctioDaries.  Hnre  calls  attention 
to  a  passage  in  Aristophanes,  where  allnsion  is  made 
to  such  appendages  (rV  hiian  xmraii  ical  ris 
tnairia  ml  ria  SMovs  SuBprjaai,  Thtmn.  659); 
and  though  the  Pnyx  is  here  used  in  burlesque 
a]^>GcatioD  to  the  Thesmophorimn,  where  the  female 
ssgniMiee  were  held,  this  circumstance  does  not 
destfoy  the  point  of  the  allnsion.  (Mure,  vol.  iL 
^319.) 

The  whole  rock  of  the  Pnyx  ivas  thickly  mha- 
Kted  in  ancient  times,  ai  it  is  flattened  and  cot  in 


all  directions.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
point  out  [see  above,  p.  261,  b.]  that  even  the  west- 
em  side  01  the  hill  was  covoed  with  houses. 

3.  JTtK  o/<ie  AjmpAs. 

This  hiO,  which  lay  a  little  to  the  NW.  of  the 
Pnyx,  used  to  be  identified  with  the  celebrated  Lyca- 
bettns,  which  wras  situated  on  the  other  side  dl  the 
city,  ouiidde  the  walls;  hat  its  proper  name  has  been 
restoed  to  it,  fnm  an  inscription  found  on  its 
snmmit.  (BSckh,  Ituer.  m.  453;  Boss,  in  Kvntt- 
bUM,  1837,  p.  391.) 

4.  TheitutOum. 

The  Hnseimn  (rb  Mauiretoi')  was  the  hill  to  the 
SW.  of  the  Acropolis,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
an  intervening  valley.  It  is  only  a  little  lower  than 
the  Acropolis  itself.  It  is  described  by  Pansanias 
(i.  25.  §  8)  as  a  hill  within  the  city  walls,  opposite 
the  Acropolis,  where  the  poet  Musaens  was  buried, 
and  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  a  certain 
Syrian,  whose  name  Pansanias  does  not  mention. 
There  are  still  renuuns  of  this  monnment,  from  the 
inscripticais  upon  which  we  learn  that  it  was  the 
monument  of  Philopappns,  the  grandson  of  Antio- 
chus,  who,  having  been  deposed  by  Vespasian,  came 
to  Borne  with  his  two  sons,  Epiphanes  and  Callini- 
cus.  [DicU  of  Biogr.  vol  I.  p.  194.]  Epiphanes 
was  the  fiither  of  Philopappns,  who  lud  became  an 
Attic  dtizen  of  the  demns  Beea,  and  he  is  evident^ 
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the  G^jiiin  to  whom  PaosuuM  ■Hades.  "Thu 
mmunent  was  bnilt  in  a  fixm  alightljr  ooneaTe 
towards  die  fixnt.  The  chord  of  the  cnrre  was  aboat 
30  feet  in  length :  in  &ait  it  presented  three  niches 
between  foar  pihsten;  ths  central  niche  was  wider 
than  the  two  lateral  onea,  ccncaTS  and  with  a  aesni- 
dicnlar  top;  the  othera  were  qnadrangnlar.  A 
seated  statue  in  the  central  niche  was  obrinialjr  that 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  monnnMnt  was  erected. 
An  mscription  below  the  niche  showB  that  be  was 
named  PhUopappns,  son  of  Epiphanes,  d  the  demns 
Besa  (#<AM<nrTa>  'En^dvovi  Bnaauity,  On  the 
right  band  of  this  statue  was  a  king  Antiochus,  son 
of  a  king  Antiochns,  as  we  learn  {hxn  the  inscrip- 
tion below  it  (jSoiriXiitt  'Ai^Iax"'  0<uriXt»t  'Ayrii- 
Xov).  In  the  niche  on  the  other  side  was  seated 
Seleocos  IGcator  (0cun\f^>  34\tvKos  'Kirrt6x«i' 
Vucirap).  On  the  pilaster  to  the  right  of  Pbilo- 
pappos  <k  Besa  is  the  inscriptiaa  c.mjTs  aF.PAB 
(L  e.  Cains  Julius,  Caii  filins,  FabU)  AirnocHVS 
PHiLOPAPrvB,  cos.  ra*.TKB  asyaus,  aujictys 

nnXB  FBABTOBIOS  AB  mP.  OtKHARK  JTEXVX 
TRAIAKO  OPTVHO  AT07ST0  OKBHAinOO  DACIOO. 

On  that  to  ths  left  of  Philopappaa  was  inscribed 
BuriAcii  'Arrlrx"  *Ouiwmnvt,  /SoirfXwt  'E*i- 
^dravT,  ToS  'Ai^i^ov.  Between  the  niches  and 
the  base  of  the  monnment,  there  is  a  repnsentatiaa 
in  high  rdkf  «f  die  triomph  of  a  Soman  emperor 


mnniiiBirt  or  piiiu>fappui>. 


similar  to  that  on  the  arch  of  Titos  at  Boms. 
The  part  of  the  monament  now  remaining  oonsista 
of  the  central  and  eastern  niches,  with  remains 
of  the  two  pilasters  on  that  side  of  the  centre.  The 
atatoes  in  two  of  the  niches  still  remain,  but  without 
heads,  and  otherwise  imperfect;  the  figures  d  the 
triumph,  m  the  lower  compartment,  are  not  much 
better  preserved.  This  moonment  appears,  from 
Spon  and  Wheler,  to  have  been  nearlj  in  the  same 
state  in  1676  as  it  is  at  present;  and  it  is  to  Ciriaco 
d'Ancona,  who  visited  Athens  two  centuries  earlier, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  deficient 
parts  of  the  monument."  (Leake,  p.  494,  seq. ; 
oomp.  Stnart,  vol. iii.  c  5;  Prokesch,  DenkwiriSg- 
ieitai,  voL iL  p.383;  Bi$ckh,/iwcr.no.363;  OrelU, 
/lucr.  no.  800.) 

Of  the  fortress,  which  DeraetrinsPolioroetes  erected 
on  the  Muaeium  in  B.C.  229  (Pans.  i.  25.  §  8; 
Plat  Demetr.  34),  all  trace  has  disappeared. 

There  most  have  been  many  houses  on  the 
Huseinm,  ftr  the  vrestem  side  of  the  hill  is  almost 
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covered  with  timces  of  baildings  cut  in  the  rocks, 
and  the  remains  of  stairs  are  visible  in  several  places, 
— another  proof  that  the  ancient  atj  wall  did  not 
run  along  the  top  of  this  hilL  [See  above,  p.  261.] 
There  are  also  fbnnd  on  this  spot  some  wells  and 
datems  of  a  areolar  form,  hdlowed  out  in  the  rock, 
and  enlarging  towards  the  base.  At  the  eastern 
foot  of  the  hill,  opposite  the  Acropolis,  there  ar» 
three  ancient  excavatians  in  the  rock ;  that  in  the 
middle  is  of  an  irregular  form,  and  the  other  two 
are  eleven  feet  square.  One  of  them  leads  towards 
another  subterraneooa  chamber  of  a  circular  form, 
twelve  faet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  diminishing 
towards  the  top,  in  the  shape  c^  a  bell.  These 
excavati(»is  are  sometimes  called  ancient  baths,  and 
sometimes  prisons:  hence  one  of  them  is  said  to  have 
been  the  prison  of  Socrates. 

5.  Tie  Dionyiaa  Theatre. 

The  stone  theatre  of  EKonysna  was  commenced  in 
B.  c.  600,  but  was  not  completely  finished  till  B.  o 
340,  during  the  financial  administration  of  Lycurgtu. 
(Pans.  L  29.  §  16 ;  Pint.  rii.X.  Oral,  pp.841 ,  852.) 
A  theatre,  however,  might,  as  a  Gothic  church,  be 
used  ffar  centuries  wi^out  being  quite  finished; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  in  the  stone 
theatre  that  all  the  great  productions  cf  the  Grecian 
drama  were  performed.  This  theatre  lay  beneath 
the  southern  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  near  its  east- 
em  extremity.  The  middle  of  it  was  excavated 
out  of  the  rock,  and  its  extremitiee  were  supported 
by  solid  iners  <i  masonry.  The  rows  of  seats  were 
in  the  fecm  of  cnrves,  rising  one  above  amther; 
the  diameter  increased  with  the  ascent.  Two  rovrs 
of  seats  at  the  top  of  the  theatre  are  now  visible ; 
but  the  rest  are  concealed  by  the  accumulation  of 
Bofl.  The  aocnrata  dimensions  of  the  theatre  caimot 
now  be  ascertained.  Its  termination  at  the  snnmiit 
is  evident ;  but  to  what  extent  it  descended  into 
the  valley  caimot  be  traced.  From  the  sunmiit  to 
the  hollow  below,  which  may,  however,  be  higher 
than  the  ancient  orchestra,  the  slope  is  aboat  300 
feet  in  length.  There  can  be  no  question  that  it 
must  have  been  sufSciently  large  to  have  accom- 
modated the  whole  body  of  Athenian  citizens,  as 
well  as  the  strangers  who  flocked  to  the  Dicnysiao 
festivaL  It  has  been  supposed  from  a  passage  of 
Plato,  that  the  theatre  was  capable  of  containing 
more  than  30,000  spectators,  unoe  Socrates  spesjdng 
<i  Agathon's  dramatic  victory  in  the  theatre  says 
that  "  his  glory  was  manifested  in  the  presence  of 
more  than  three  myriads  of  Greeks"  (</t^cvJ|' 
iyiwrro  hi  nifmai  t&r  'EAA^iw  v\im'  4  Tfia- 
livpiois,  Plat.  ^/mp.  p.  175,  e.)  It  may,  however, 
be  doubted  whether  these  words  are  to  be  taken 
literally,  since  the  term  "  three  myriads  "  appesrs  to 
have  been  used  as  s  raond  nimiber  to  signify  ths 
whole  body  of  sdult  Athenian  citizeiB.  Thus  He- 
rodotus (v.  97)  says  that  Aristsgorss  deceived  three 
myriads  of  Athenians,  snd  Aristophanes  (focL  1132) 
employs  the  words  toAitwk  s-Xcibr  fj  Tpifffwpltnr  ex- 
actly in  the  same  sense. 

The  magnificence  of  the  theatre  is  attested  bv 
Dicaearchns,  who  describes  it  as  "  the  most  bean- 
tifal  theatre  in  the  worid,  worthy  of  mention,  great 
and  wonderful "  (<Uc  ^v  rtiv  iv  rf  oUmitirp  koA- 
Xi<rroi>  iiarpm,  ify6tLayo¥,  fiiya  ml  Saufuurriy, 
Dicaearch.    Blot  r^s  'EAAxiSai,   p.  140.)  *     The 


*  Many  writers,  whom  Wordsworth  has  followed, 
have  changed  S9t  V  into  vSeior;  bat  this  emends- 
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■{wtetora  sat  in  die  open  air,  bat  probablj  protected 
fnm  the  lajs  of  the  san  bj  an  awning,  and  from 
tbor  elevated  seats  tbej  had  a  distinct  view  of  the 
sea  and  of  the  peaked  hills  of  Salamis  in  the  horizon. 
AboTO  them  rose  the  Parthenon,  and  the  other 
boiliUngs  ct  the  Acn^lis,  so  that  they  sat  under 
the  shadow  of  the  ancestral  gods  of  their  conntry. 
The  positioa  of  the  spectators,  as  sitting  under  the 
temple  of  AUiena,  and  the  statue  of  the  Zeus  of  the 
Citadel  (Z«w  HaKitit,  Pans.  i.  24.  §  4),  is  evi- 
datlj  aDuded  to  by  Aeschylus  (fwnen.  997,  seq.), 
to  which  passage  Wordsworth  has  directed  atten- 
tioo:  — 

brop  iiium  Alii, 
nopAfvov  fiiAat  ^iXo< 
aidppmmyrts  in  'Xfivif. 
Uaiixaior  f  M>  rrtpoTs 
Irras  l^CTOi  mrrfip. 
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was  probaUy  inserted  the  tripod.  The  coston  o( 
supporting  tripods  by  statnes  was  not  unocounon. 
(Lnke,  p.  188;  Vanx,  Aittiq.  th  Britith  Mvemm, 
p.  114.)  This  cavern  yna  subsequently  converted 
into  the  church  of  PanagUa  Spilidtissa,  or  the  Holy 
Virgin  of  the  Grotto;  and  was  used  as  sach  when 
Dodwell  visited  Athens.  It  is  now,  however,  a 
simple  cave;  and  the  temple  and  the  church  are 
both  in  ruins.  A  large  fragment  of  the  architrave 
of  the  temple,  with  a  part  of  the  inscription  upon  it, 
is  now  lying  upon  the  slope  of  the  theatre :  it  has 
been  hewn  into  a  drinking  trongh.  (Wordsvrorth, 
p.  90.)  The  cave  is  about  34  feet  in  length,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  20  feet.  The  enUre  height  of 
the  monument  <£  Thrasyllus  is  29  feet  5  inches. 
(Stuart.) 

Above  the  monument  are  two  columns,  which 
evidently  did  not  form  part  of  the  bmlding.  Their 
triangular  summits  supported  tripods,  dedicated  by 
choragi  who  had  guned  prizes  in  the  theatre  below. 
A  little  to  the  west  of  the  cave  is  a  huge  rectangular 
niche,  in  which  no  doubt  a  statue  once  stood. 


uoTnmssT  of  thkastixub. 
Above  Haa  upper  seats  of  the  theatre  and  the  Ci- 
nsoian  wall  of  die  Acropolis  is  a  grotto  (rr^Aauv), 
which  was  converted  into  a  small  templs  by  Thra^ 
s^QS,  a  victorioos  chongns,  to  commemGarate  the 
victory  of  his  chams,  b.  c  320,  as  we  learn  from  an 
macriptian  upon  it.  Hence  it  is  usually  called  the 
Cboragic  Himaiiient  of  Thiasyllns.  Within  the  ca- 
vm  were  stataes  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  destroying 
die  children  dl  Niobe;  and  upon  the  entablature  of 
the  temple  was  a  colossal  figure  of  Dionysus.  This 
figure  is  now  in  the  British  Moseum;  bat  it  has  lost 
iU  hod  and  arms.  Paosamas  (i.  21.  §  3),  in  Ids 
description  of  the  cavern,  speaks  of  a  tripod  above  it, 
vitiioat  mentioning  the  statue  of  Dionysus;  but 
there  is  a  hole  sunk  inthelapcf  the  stattie,  in  which 

timisixitaiilyanneceseary,  but  is  exceedingly  impro- 
W>le,because  Odea  were  very  rare  in  Greece  at  the  time 
wba  Dicaearchus  wrote.  The  word  ^r  may  have  been 
introdaoed  by  the  ezoerptor  to  indicate  that  the  theatre 
deecribed  by  Dicaearchus  was  not  in  existence  in 
Us  time ;  or  it  may  have  been  used  by  Dicaearchus 
himself  instead  of  iarl  according  to  a  well-known 
use  of  the  Attic  writers.  (See  Fnhr,  ad  loc.) 


THKATBB  OF  DI0ST8D8,  FBOM  COIN. 

A  brass  coin  <i  Athens  in  the  British  Mnsenm 
^ves  a  representation  of  the  Dionysiac  theatre  viewed 
from  below.  The  seats  for  the  spectators  are  dis- 
tinctly seen,  together  with  the  Cimonian  wall  of  the 
Adopdis;  and  above,  the  Parthenon  in  the  centre, 
with  the  Propylaea  on  the  left  The  artist  has  also 
represented  the  cave  between  the  theatre  and  the 
wall  of  the  Acropolis,  described  above,  together  with 
other  smaller  excavations,  of  which  traces  still  exist. 
Tha  same  subject  is  also  represented  on  a  vsse  found 
at  Anlis,  on  which  appear  the  theatre,  the  monument 
of  Thiasyllus,  the  tripodial  coltunns,  and  above  them 
the  polygonal  walls  of  the  Acropalis,  crowned  by  the 
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Faithenon.  It  geenu  that  tliis  point  of  view  was 
greatly  admind  bj  the  andents,  LHcaearchiu  allades 
to  thu  view,  when  be  speaks  (L  c.)  of  "  the  magm- 
ficent  temple  of  Athena,  called  the  Paithenoo,  rising 
above  the  theatre,  and  striking  the  spectator  with 
admiratkn."  (Leake,  p.  183,  seq.;  Etodwdl,  ToL  L 
p.  299;  Wordsworth,  p.  89,  seq.) 

6.  7%<  Odekm  o/Heraia  or  SegOla. 

The  Odeium  or  Monc-theatre*  of  Begilla  also  laj 
beneath  the  sonthem  wall  of  the  AcropoUs,  but  at  its 
western  extremity.  It  was  built  in  the  time  of  the 
Antonines  by  Herodes  Atticns,  who  called  it  the 
Odeium  «f  Begilla  in  honour  of  his  deceased  wife.  It 
is  not  mentioaed  by  Paosanias  in  his  description  of 
Athens,  who  explains  the  omission  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  his  work  by  the  remark  that  it  was  not  oom- 
menced  at  the  time  hewrote  his  first  book.  (Paus.Tii. 
20.  §  3.)  Paosanias  remarks  (iL  c.)  that  it  surpassed 
all  other  Odeia  in  Greece,  as  well  in  dimensions  as 
in  other  respects;  and  its  roof  of  cedar  wood  was 
particukriy  admired.  (Pbilostr.  VU.  Soph.  IL  1.  §  5.) 
The  length  (^  ita  diameter  within  the  walls  was 
about  240  feet,  and  it  is  calculated  to  have  fur- 
nished accommodation  for  about  6000  persons.  There 
are  still  considerable  remains  of  the  bnilding;  but, 
"  in  spite  of  their  extent,  good  preserration,  and  the 
massive  material  of  which  they  are  composed,  they 
have  a  poor  appearance,  owing  to  the  defects  of  the 
Boman  style  of  aichitectnre,  especially  of  the  rows 
of  small  and  apparently  useless  arches  with  which 
the  more  solid  portions  of  the  masonry  are  per- 
forated, and  the  oisiseqnent  number  of  insignificant 
parts  into  which  it  is  tihns  subdivided."  (Mnre,  voL 
iL  p.  91.)  It  is  surprising  that  Stuart  should  hare 
supposed  the  remains  of  this  comparatively  small 
Boman  building  to  be  those  of  the  great  Dionysiac 
theatre,  in  which  the  dramas  of  the  Athenian  poets 
were  performed. 

7.  Cave  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  and  Fomtam  of 

CUptydra. 

The  Cave  d  Apollo  and  Pan,  more  usually 
called  the  Cave  of  Pan,  lay  at  the  base  of  the  NW. 
angle  of  the  Acropolia.  It  is  described  by  He- 
rodotus (vi.  105)  as  situated  below  the  Acropolis, 
and  by  Pausanias  (i.  28.  §  4)  as  a  little  below  the 
Fropylaea,  with  a  spring  of  water  near  it.  The 
worship  of  ApoUo  in  this  cave  was  probably  of  great 
antiquity.  Here  he  is  said  to  have  had  connection 
with  Crensa,  the  mother  of  Ion;  and  hence  the  cave 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  "  Ion  "  of  Euripides. 
(Psus.  le.;  Enrip.  Ion,  506,  955,  &c.)  The  wor- 
ship of  Pan  in  this  cave  was  not  introduced  till  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  consequence  of  the  services 
which  he  rendered  to  the  Athenians  on  that  occasion. 
His  statue  was  dedicated  by  Hiltiades,  and  Simonides 
wrote  the  inscription  for  it  (Simonid.  RtUqu.  p. 
176,  ed.  Schneidewin.)  A  statue  of  Pan,  now  in  the 
pnblic  library  at  Cambridge,  was  discovered  in  a 
garden  a  little  below  the  cave,  and  may  possibly  be 

•  An  Odeium  {Saitlor)  ■vta,  in  its  form  and  ar- 
rangements, very  simibu'  to  a  theatre,  from  which 
it  differed  chiefly  by  being  roofed  over,  in  order 
to  retain  the  soond.  It  appears  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally designed  chiefly  for  mnsical  rehearsals,  in 
subordination  to  the  great  choral  performances  in 
the  theatre,  and  consequently  a  mudi  smaller  space 
was  requind  fer  the  audience. 
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the  identical  figure  dedicated  by  Miltiadea.  Th« 
cave  measures  about  18  feet  in  length,  30  in  height, 
and  15  in  depth.  There  an  two  excavated  le^es 
cut  in  the  rock,  on  which  we  may  si^pose  statoes  of 
the  two  dtities  to  have  stood,  and  also  numerous 
nicbes  and  holes  for  the  reception  of  votive  oflerings. 
The  fountain  near  the  cave,  of  which  Pausanias 
does  not  mention  the  name,  was  cslled  Clepaydn 
(KAci^^),  mote  anciently  Empedo  ('E/ircSei]^  It 
derived  the  name  of  Clepsydra  from  ita  being  sup- 
posed to  have  had  a  subterraneous  communication 
with  the  harbour  of  Pfaalerum.  (Aristoph.  Lysistr. 
912,  SchoL  ad  loe.,  ad  Vap.  8S3,  Av.  1694;  H»- 
sych.  <.  re.  K\Mi^iSpci,  KXt^f^vroF,  niSa.')  "  The 
only  access  to  this  fountain  is  from  the  encloeed 
phitform  of  the  Acropolis  above  it.  The  approach  to 
it  is  at  the  north  of  ihe  northem  wing  of  the  fropy- 
laea. Here  we  begiu  to  descend  a  flight  of  forty- 
seven  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  bat  partially  cased  with 
slabs  of  marble.  The  descent  is  arched  over  with 
brick,  and  opens  out  into  a  small  subterranean  chapel, 
with  niches  cut  in  its  sides.  In  the  chapel  is  a  well, 
surmounted  with  a  peristomium  of  marble:  below 
which  is  the  water  now  at  a  distance  of  about  30  feet.' 
(Wordsworth.)  This  flight  of  steps  is  seen  in  the 
annexed  coin  from  the  British  Hnseum,  in  which  tlie 
cave  of  Pan  is  represented  at  the  foot,  and  the  statue 
of  Athens  Promachns  and  the  Parthenon  at  the 
summit.  The  obverse  is  the  size  of  the  ooin  :  the 
reverse  is  enlarged. 


com   SROWIIIO    IHB    CAVE    OF    PAM,  THB    PAR- 
THENON AND  ATHENA  PBOMACIIITS. 


8.  The  Aglauriwn. 

The  sanctuary  of  Aglauros,  one  of  the  three  daugh- 
ters of  Cecrope,  was  also  a  cavern  situated  in  the 
northem  &ce  of  the  Acropolis.  It  is  evident  from 
several  passages  in  the  Ion  of  Euripides  (8,  296, 
506, 953, 1413)  that  theAglaurium  was  in  some  part 
of  the  precipices  called  the  Long  Bocks,  which  lau 
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eastward  of  tlie  grotto  of  Pan.  [See  abore,  p.  S66,  b.] 
It  it  nid  to  hare  been  the  spot  &om  which  Aglaunu 
ud  her  sister  Herse  threw  themselTes  from  the  rocks 
of  the  Acrqxilis,  npon  opening  the  chest  which  ixm- 
timed  Ericbthonios  (Fans.  i.  18.  §  2);  and  it  was 
ibo  near  this  sanctnaiy  that  the  Persians  gained 
access  to  the  Acropolis.  (Herod.  Tiii,  35.)  We 
han  from  Pausanias  that  the  cave  was  sitaated  at 
the  steepest  part  of  the  hill,  which  is  also  described 
(7  Hercdotos  as  predpitons  at  this  pdnt.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  about  60  janls  to  the  east  of  the  cave  of  Pan 
md  at  tlw  base  of  a  precipice  is  a  remarkable  carem ; 
and  40  jards  fhrther  in  the  same  direction,  there  is 
aiutlKr  care  mnch  smaller,  immediatelj  nnder  the 
•all  cf  the  citadel,  and  only  a  few  jards  distant  fiom 
tile  northeni  portico  of  the  Erecbtheimn.  In  the  latter 
then  are  thirteen  niches,  which  prore  it  to  hare 
leoi  a  eoDsecrated  spot;  and  then  can  be  no  donbt 
tbst  the  larger  was  also  a  sanctnaty,  though  niches 
are  not  equally  apparent,  in  consequence  of  the  snr- 
&oe  of  the  rock  not  being  so  well  preserved  as  in  the 
KBsJler  caTBTD.  One  U  these  two  caves  was  nn- 
dcohtedl/  the  Aglanrinm.  Leake  conjectured,  from 
the  account  of  a  stratagem  of  Peisistratns,  that  there 
«as  a  communication  from  the  Aglaurium  to  the 
platlbnn  of  the  dtadeL  After  Peitdsttatns  had 
■iied  the  dtadel,  his  next  object  was  to  disarm  the 
Athenjans,  Wth  this  view  ha  summoned  the 
Athwiians  in  the  Anaceinm,  which  was  to  the  west 
tf  the  Aglaurimn  While  he  was  addressing  them, 
tkej  laid  down  their  arms,  which  irere  seized  by  the 
putiaaas  of  Peisistratns  and  conveyed  into  the 
Aglanrinm,  apparently  with  the  view  of  being  carried 
into  the  citadel  itself.  (Polyaen.  t  21.)  Now  this 
canjecture  has  been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  an 
UKJent  ffight  of  stairs  near  the  Erechtheium,  leading 
into  the  cav«m,  and  from  thence  passing  downwards 
thnngfa  a  deep  cleft  in  the  rock,  nearly  parallel  in  its 
'  directifio  to  the  outer  wall,  and  opening  out  in  the 
be  of  the  diff  a  little  below  the  foundation.  [See 
•here,  p.  268,  a.]  It  woqU  therefore  appear  that  this 
esre,  tin  smaller  of  the  two  above  mentioned,  was 
the  Agranlium,  the  access  to  which  &cni  the  Acro- 
feBs  was  dose  to  the  northern  portico  of  the  Erech- 
thamn,  which  led  into  the  sanctuary  of  Pandrosus, 
&  on^  one  of  the  three  daoghten  of  Cecrops  who 
mnained  fiiithful  to  her  trust  Leake  conjectures 
thtf  the  AgUnrinm,  which  is  never  described  as  a 
ttmple,  but  only  as  a  eanctnary  or  sacred  enclosnn, 
■•s  used  io  a  more  extended  signification  to  com- 
prehend both  caves,  one  being  mcie  especially  sacred 
It  AgUans  and  the  other  to  her  sister  Herse.  The 
poritioo  of  tlw  Aglanrinm,  as  near  the  cave  of  Pan, 
•ad  in  froat  of  the  Ereditheiam  and  Parthenon  (xfi 
Ua^xitos  mur),  is  clearly  shown  in  the  following 
PM"ge  of  Euripides  (/on,  506,  seq.),  where  the 
mc^*«s  fuuipai  probably  reier  to  the  flight  of 
««ps:— 

wafiau\i(t)vaa  rirpa 

Ira  x°P*^  <rT<(£aixri  rotoiy 
'ATfWvAov  adpai  r/iyoym 
V748»  x^**;*^  'P^  TlciMJSos  raiir. 
Voedsvnrtfa  (p.  87)  conjectores,  with  some  proba- 
IsUty,  that  it  may  have  been  by  the  same  secret 
eomnmaicatiiiB  that    the    Persians   got    into   the 
Acropolis. 

According  to  one  tradition  AgUurus  predpitated 
'onelf  Cram  the  AeropoUs,  as  a  sacrifice,  to  save 
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her  oonntiy ;  and  it  was  probably  on  this  account 
that  the  Athenian  ephebi,  aa  receivbg  thdr  first 
■nit  of  armour,  were  accustomed  to  ti^e  an  oath 
in  the  Aglanrinm,  that  they  would  defend  their 
country  to  the  last.  (Dem.  d»  Fait.  Leg.  p.  438 ; 
Pollux,  Tin  105;  PhilostT.  ViL  ApoU.  ir.  21; 
Hermami,  Gritck.  SUiaUaUerth.  §  123.  n.  7.) 

9.  I%e  Tketimt. 

The  Theseium  (evo'tun'),  or  temple  of  Theseus, 
is  the  best  preserved  of  all  the  monnments  of  andent 
Athens.  It  is  situated  on  a  height  in  the  KW.  of 
the  dty,  north  of  the  Areiopagns,  and  near  the  gym- 
nasium of  Ptolemy.  (Paus.  L  17.  §  2;  Pint.  TItei. 
36.)  It  was  at  the  same  time  a  temple  and  a  tomb, 
having  been  built  to  recdve  the  boues  of  Theseus, 
which  Cimon  had  brought  from  Scyras  to  Athens  in 
B.  c  469.  (Thne.  i.  98 ;  Plut  Cm.  8,  Tiet.  36; 
IKod.  iv.  62 ;  Pans.  I  c)  The  temple  appears  to 
have  been  commenced  in  the  same  year,  and,  al- 
lowing five  years  for  its  completion,  was  probably 
finished  about  465.  It  is,  therefore,  about  thirty 
years  dder  than  the  Parthenon.  It  possessed  the 
privil^e  rf  an  asylum,  in  which  runaway  slaves,  in 
particular,  were  accustomed  to  take  reftige.  (Diod. 
L  c;  Pint  r*«i.  /.  c,  de  ExO.  17 ;  Hesycb.,  E^m. 
M.  (.  r.  Ovnioy.)  Its  aacred  endosure  was  so  large 
as  to  serve  sometimes  as  a  place  of  military  assem- 
bly. (Thuc.  vi  61.) 

The  Temple  of  Thesens  was  brnlt  of  Pentelic 
marble,  and  stands  upon  an  artificial  foundation 
formed  of  large  quadrangular  blocks  of  limestone. 
Its  architecture  is  of  the  Doric  order.  It  is  a 
Peripteral  Hexastyle,  that  is,  it  is  surrounded  with 
cdnmns,  and  has  six  at  each  boat.  There  are 
thirteen  cdnmns  on  each  rf  the  flanks,  indnding 
those  at  the  angles,  which  are  also  reckoned  among 
those  of  the  firont,  so  that  the  number  of  columns 
surrounding  the  temple  is  thirty-four.  The  stykibate 
is  two  feet  four  inches  high,  and  has  only  two  steps, 
instead  of  three,  a  fact  which  Stnart  accounts  for 
by  the  £tct  of  the  temple  being  an  heronm.  The 
total  length  of  the  temple  on  the  upper  step  of  the 
stylobate  is  104  fieet,  and  its  total  breadth  45  feet, 
or  niOTe  accurately  104-23  and  45-011  respectively. 
(Penrose.)  Its  height  fnm  the  bottom  of  the  sty- 
lohate  to  the  summit  of  the  pediment  is  33^  feet. 
It  consists  of  a  cella  having  a  pronaos  or  prodomus 
to  the  east,  and  an  opisthodomns  or  posticnm  to  the 
west.  The  pronaos  and  opisthodomns  were  each 
separated  fixin  the  ambuhitory  of  the  peristyle  by 
two  cdumns,  snd  perhaps  a  railing,  which  may 
have  united  the  two  columns  with  one  another,  and 
with  the  antae  at  the  end  of  the  prolongation  of  the 
walla  rf  the  cella.  The  cella  is  40  feet  in  length, 
the  proiuoe,  including  the  eastern  portico,  33  feet, 
and  the  opisthodomns,  inclading  the  western'  portico, 
27  feet.  The  ambnhitoiy  at  the  sides  rf  the  temple 
is  six  feet  in  breadth.  The  columns,  both  rf  the 
peristyle  and  in  the  two  vestibules,  are  three  feet 
four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  nearly 
mneteen  feet  high. 

The  eastern  front  rf  the  temjda  was  the  prindpal 
one.  This  is  shown  not  only  by  the  depth  rf  the 
pronaos,  but  still  more  dedsivdy  by  the  scnlptnres. 
The  ten  metopes  of  the  eastern  front,  with  the  four 
adjoining  on  dther  side,  are  exclusively  adorned 
with  sculpture,  all  the  other  metopes  having  been 
plain.  It  was  not  till  the  erection  rf  the  Parthenon 
that  sculpture  was  employed  to  decorate  the  entire 
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fiieu  of  the  paristylt.  The  two  pediments  of  the 
pertfcoee  were  also  filled  with  scnlptant.  On  the 
eastern  pediment  there  are  traces  in  the  marUe  of 
metallic  fastenings  for  statoes  :  it  is  osoall;  stated 
that  the  western  pediment  did  not  contain  any 
figmw,  bat  Penrose,  in  his  recent  examinatioD  of 
the  temple,  has  diamrered  clear  indicatioDS  cf  the 
positions  which  the  scnlptnres  oocnpied.  Besides 
the  pediments,  and  the  shore-mentioned  metopes, 
the  only  other  parts  of  the  temple  adorned  with 
acnlptnre  are  the  £riezes  orer  the  cdamns  snd  antes 
of  the  pronacs  and  opisthodomos.  These  friezes 
stretch  aeroas  the  whole  breadth  of  the  cdla  and 
the  ambnlatisy,  and  are  38  feet  in  length. 


•  •  •  •  e 

In 

ll»  •  •  •  • 


OBOimD-PLAH    OF    TUB    THESEIUM. 

Although  the  temple  itaelf  is  neailj  perfect,  the 
lenlptnies  have  sustained  great  injmy.  The  fignres 
in  tlie  two  pediments  have  entirelj  disappoired; 
and  the  metopes  and  the  frieM  hare  been  greatly 
matilated.  Enough,  however,  remains  to  show  that 
these  scnlptnres  belong  to  the  highest  style  of  Grecian 
art.  The  relief  is  bold  and  salient,  appnaching  to 
the  proportions  of  the  entire  ststae,  tlie  figures  in 
some  instances  appearing  to  be  only  slightly  attached 
to  the  table  of  the  marble.  The  scnlptnres,  both  <rf 
the  metopes  and  of  the  friezes,  were  painted,  and 
still  preserve  remiuns  of  the  coloius.  Lmke  observes 
that  "  vestiges  of  brazen  and  golden-coloured  arms, 
of  a  blue  sky,  and  of  bine,  green,  and  red  drapery, 
are  still  very  apparent.  A  painted  foliage  and 
maeander  is  teen  on  the  interior  cornice  of  the 
peristyle,  and  painted  stars  in  the  lacunaria."  In 
the  British  Museum  there  are  casts  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  friezes,  and  of  three  of  the  metopes 
from  the  northern  side,  being  the  first,  second,  and 
fourth,  commencing  firom  the  north-east  angle. 
They  were  made  at  Athens,  by  direction  of  the  Earl 
of  Elgin,  from  the  sculptures  which  then  existed 
np(m  the  temple,  where  tjiey  still  remain. 

The  subjects  of  the  sculptures  are  the  exploits  of 
Theseus  ami  of  Hercules;  for  the  Theseinm  was  not 
only  the  tomb  and  heronm  of  Theseus,  bat  also  a 
monument  in  honour  of  his  friend  and  companion 
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Hercules.  The  intimate  friendship  of  these  two 
heroes  is  well  known,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  state, 
ment  of  an  ancient  writer  that,  when  Tbeeeus  had 
been  delivered  by  Hercules  from  the  chains  of  Ai- 
donens,  king  of  the  Molossi,  he  conducted  Hercules 
to  Athens,  that  he  might  be  parified  from  the  murder 
of  his  children :  that  Theseus  then  not  only  shami 
his  property  with  Hercules,  but  resigned  to  the 
latter  all  the  sacred  places  which  had  been  given 
him  by  the  Athenians,  changing  all  the  Theaeia  of 
Attica,  except  fbar,  into  Heracleia.  (Philochorus, 
(^.  PbU.  Tkes.  35.)  The  Hercnles  Fniens  of  Eu- 
ripides seems,  like  the  Theseinm,  to  have  been 
intended  to  celebrate  unitedly  the  deeds  and  glory 
of  the  two  friends.  Hence  this  tragedy  has  been 
called  a  Temple  of  Theseus  in  verse.  Euripides 
probably  referred  to  this  Theseinm,  among  other 
buildings  of  Athens,  in  the  passage  beginning  (Bav. 
/■•r.  1323):— 

fnv  i/t'  lliuf  iri>6s  ■r6\urtia  na\A<t}os. 
ixtt  x^""  '^  iyrlaas  luiaiutnt. 

In  the  acalptoral  deooratiuis  of  his  temple  The- 
seus yielded  to  his  friend  the  most  conspcuona 
phce.  Hence  the  ten  metopes  in  fixmt  of  the  templs 
are  occupied  by  the  Labonn  of  Hercnles,  while  those 
on  the  two  flanks,  cnly  eight  in  all,  relate  to  the  ex- 
ploits of  Theseus.  The  frieze  over  the  opisthodooins 
represents  the  combat  uf  tiie  Centaurs  and  Lapithae, 
in  which  Theseus  took  part;  but  the  sabject  of  the 
frieze  of  the  pnmaoa  cannot  be  made  oat,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mutilated  condition  of  the  scnlptnres. 
Stuart  (voL  iii.  p.  9)  supposes  that  it  represents 
part  rf  the  battle  of  Mar^hon,  and  especially  the 
phantom  of  Theseus  mahing  npon  the  Persians; 
Holler  {Denhmaler  der  alien  Ktmt,  p.  11),  that 
the  snbject  is  the  war  of  Theseus  with  the  Pallao- 
tidae,  a  race  of  gigantic  strength,  who  are  said  to  - 
have  contended  with  Theseus  for  the  throne  of 
Athens ;  Leake  (p.  504),  that  it  repnsented  the 
battle  OT  the  giants,  who  were  subdued  mainly  by 
the  help  al  Hercules.  Leake  urges,  with  great 
probability,  that  as  the  ten  metopes  in  fixnt  ft  the 
building  were  devoted  to  the  expiate  of  Hercnks, 
and  eight,  leas  conspicuousl}  situated,  to  those  of 
Theseus;  and  that  as  the  frieze  over  the  opisthodo- 
mus  nSand  to  one  of  the  most  oel^rated  exploits 
of  Theseus,  so  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  oon«- 
spcoding  panel  of  the  pranaos  related  to  some  of  the 
exploits  of  Hercules. 

The  Theseinm  was  for  many  centuries  a  Chris- 
tian church  dedicated  to  St.  George.  "  When  it 
was  converted  into  a  Christian  church,  the  two  m- 
terior  columns  of  the  pronaos  were  removed  to  make 
rocsn  for  the  altar  and  its  semicircular  eoclosnre, 
custonuuy  in  Greek  churches.  A  huge  door  was  st 
the  same  time  pierced  in  the  wall,  which  separates 
the  cella  fi?om  the  opisthodomus;  when  Athois  was 
taken  by  the  Turks,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  riding 
into  the  chnrches  on  horseback,  this  door  was  closed, 
and  a  small  one  was  made  in  the  sonthem  wall 
The  roof  of  the  cella  is  entirely  modem,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  andent  beams  and  laconaria  of 
the  peristyle  are  wanting.  In  other  respects  the 
temple  is  comptete."  (Leake.)  The  building  is 
now  converted  into  the  national  Museum  of  Athens, 
and  has  been  restored  as  nearly  as  passible  to  its 
original  cmdition.  The  vanltei  rodf  of  the  cella 
has  been  rejdaced  by  one  in  aoooidance  with  the 
original  design  of  the  building. 
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The  three  interior  mils  of  the  Theedam  veiv 
deconted  with  ptuntiiigB  by  Micon.  (Paiu.  L  e.) 
.  The  Ktocco  npon  which  thej  were  painted  is  still 
apfarent,  and  shows  that  each  painting  covered  the 
entin  wall  from  the  roof  to  two  feet  nine  inches 
(hort  of  the  pavement.    (Leake,  p.  512.) 

The  identMcation  of  the  church  of  St.  George  with 
the  temple  of  Theseos  has  always  been  considered 
ene  of  Uie  most  certain  points  m  Athenian  topo- 
graphy; bat  it  has  been  attacked  by  Roes,  in  a 
pamphlet  written  in  modem  Greek  (t^  Briai'ioy  mi 
i  poit  Toi!  'Afxan,  Athen.  1838),  in  which  it  is 
maintained  that  the  building  nsnally  called  the  Tfae- 
ninm  is  in  reality  the  temple  of  Ares,  mentioned 
by  Pansaaias  (i.  8.  §  4).  Boas  argues,  1.  That  the 
temple  of  Thesens  is  described  by  Plutarch  as  situ- 
ated in  the  centre  of  the  city  (<r  /tiep  rg  wdX«, 
no.  36),  whereas  the  existing  temple  is  near  the 
western  extremity  of  the  ancient  city.  2.  That  it 
appears,  from  the  testimony  of  Cyriacns  of  Ancona, 
who  travelled  in  Greece  in  1436,  that  at  that  time 
the  edifice  bore  the  name  ct  the  temple  of  Ares. 
S.  That  there  have  been  discovered  immediately 
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below  the  bnilding  a  row  of  marble  statnes  or  Cary- 
atids, representing  human  figures,  with  serpents' 
tails  for  their  lower  extremities,  which  Roes  cow 
siders  to  be  the  eponymous  heroes  of  the  Attic  tribes 
mentioned  by  Pausaniss  as  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  temple  of  Ares.  4.  The  fact  of  the 
acnlptnns  of  the  temple  representing  the  exploits  of 
Theseus  and  Hercules  Ross  does  not  consider  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  it  was  the  Theseium ;  since  the 
exploits  of  these  two  heroes  are  exactly  the  snhjecta 
which  the  Athenians  would  be  likely  to  select  as  the 
most  appropriate  decorati(ms  of  the  temple  of  the 
god  of  war. 

An  abstract  of  Ross's  arguments  is  given  by 
Mure  (vol.  ii.  p.  316)  and  Westermann  (in  Jahn's 
Jahrbicher,  voL  xli.  p.  242);  but  as  his  hypothesis 
has  been  generally  rejected  by  scholais,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  enter  into  any  refutation  of  it.  (Comp. 
Pittakis,  in  A  then.  A  rchaoL  Zeittmg,  1 838,  Febr.  and 
March;  Gerhard,  Ball  Lit.  Zeil.  1839,  No.  IS9; 
Ubichs,  in  AmaL  d.  Intt.  Archaol.  1842,  p.74,fbll.; 
Cortius,  AnA&oL  ZeitKhrtft,  1843,  No.  6.) 
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10.  The  Olj/mpiemii. 


The  site  of  the  Olympieinm  (^'OXvitrtitby),  or 
Teniple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  is  indicated  by  sixteen 
gigantic  Corinthian  colnmns  of  white  marble,  to  the 
oootli-east  of  the  Acropolis,  and  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  nissuB.  This  temple  not  only  exceeded  in' 
imgTiitade  all  otha  temples  in  Athens,  bnt  was  the 
greatest  ever  dedicated  to  the  supreme  deity  of  the 
Greeks,  and  one  of  the  fbor  most  renowned  examples 
of  mrchitectnre  in  marble,  the  other  three  being  the 
temples  of  Epfaesos,  Branchidae,  and  Elensis.  (Vi- 
trtiv-  TIL  Piaefl)  It  was  commenced  by  Peisistratus, 
and  fintahed  i^  Hadrian,  after  many  sospensions 
and  intermptions,  tlie  work  occupying  a  period  of 
nearly  700  years.  Hence  it  is  called  by  Philoetratns 
"  a  great  struggle  with  time  "  (xpirov  iUr)/a  iyii- 
rurpM,  ViL  Soph.  L  25.  §  3).  "The  original  founder 
of  the  temple  is  said  to  have  been  Deucalion.  (Pans. 
L  18.  §8.)  The  erection  of  the  temple  was  en- 
tnisted  by  Peiaistrmtos  to  four  architects,  whose 


names  are  recoraed  by  VitruviUB  (l  c),  and  oy  whom 
it  appears  to  have  been  planned  in  all  its  extent  and 
magnitude.  The  work  was  continued  by  the  sons 
of  Peisistratus;  but  aiW  their  expulsion  from 
Athens  it  remained  untouched  for  nearly  400  years. 
It  is  not  impossible,  as  Mure  has  remarked,  that 
prejudice  against  the  Peisistratidas  may  have  ope- 
rated against  the  prosecution  of  their  onfiniahed 
monuments,  although  no  allusion  occurs  in  any 
writer  to  such  a  motive  for  the  snspensioD  of  the 
work. 

The  Peisistratidae  must  have  made  considerable 
progTBSs  in  the  work,  since  ancient  writers  speak  of 
it  in  its  unfinished  state  in  terms  of  the  highest  ad- 
miration. It  also  appears  from  these  accounts  to 
have  suffered  little  from  the  Persian  invasion,  pro- 
bably from  its  only  consisting  at  that  time  of  solid 
masses  of  masonry,  which  the  Persians  would  hardly 
liave  taken  the  trouble  of  demolishing.  Dicae- 
archos,  who  visited  Athens  prior  to  any  renewal  of 
the  work,  describee  it,  "  though  half  finished,  as  ax- 
il 
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ating  aitamalmieiit  by  the  dnign  of  (be  bnndiiij;,  aad 
which  would  have  been  most  admirable  if  it  had 
been  finished."    CO^vjitnor,  iiiurtxis  yin,  koto- 

ytrdiMvw  8*  &y  jScXTurror,  «fircp  irvrcTcXccrftii, 
p.  140,  ed.  Fnhr.)  Aristotle  {PoKt.  t.  II)  men- 
tions it  la  one  of  the  oolosaal  undeitakingB  of  despotic 
governments,  phudng  it  in  the  name  category  as  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt;  and  Livy  (xli.  20)  speaks  of  it 
as  "  Jovis  Olympii  templum  Atheois,  onom  in  terns 
inchoatnm  pro  magnitudine  dei,"  where  "  nnnm  "  is 
used  becanse  it  was  a  greater  work  than  any  other 
temple  of  the  god.  (Comp.  Strab.  ix.  p.  396 ;  Plat. 
Sol.  33 ;  Locian,  Icaro-Meaip.  24.)  About  B.  c. 
174  Antiochns  Epiphanes  commenced  the  com- 
pletion of  the  tonple.  He  employed  a  Branan  archi- 
tect of  the  name  of  Cossntiua  to  proceed  with  it. 
Cossatins  chose  the  Corinthian  order,  which  was 
adhered  to  in  the  subsequent  proeecutioii  of  the  work. 
(Vitruv.  L  c;  Athen.  v.  p.  194,  a.;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  10.) 
Upon  the  death  of  Antiochns  in  b.  c.  164  the  work 
was  interrapted;  and  about  80  years  afterwards 
some  of  its  columns  were  transported  to  Rome  by 
Sulla  for  the  use  of  the  Captoline  temple  at  Rome. 
(Plin.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  6.)  The  work  was  not  resumed 
till  the  reign  of  Augustus,  when  a  society  of  princes, 
allies  or  dependents  of  the  Soman  empire,  undertook 
to  complete  the  building  at  their  joint  expense. 
(Suet.  Aug.  60.)  But  the  honour  of  its  final  com- 
pletion was  reserved  fix  Hndrian,  who  dedicated  the 
temple,  and  set  up  the  statue  of  the  god  within  the 
eella.  (Pans.  L  18.  §  6,  seq.;  Spartian.  Hadr.  13; 
Dion  Cass.  bdz.  16.) 

Pausanias  says  that  the  whole  exterior  inclosnre 
was  about  four  stadia  in  drcnmference,  and  that  it 
was  full  of  statues  of  Hadrian,  dedicated  by  the  Gre- 
cian cities.  Of  tbeee  statnes  many  of  the  pedestals 
have  been  found,  with   inscriptions   upon   thenL 
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(BSckh,  Inter.  Xa  3S1— 346.)  From  the  existin); 
remains  of  the  temple,  we  can  ascertain  its  size  and 
general  form.  According  to  the  measurements  of 
Mr.  Penrose,  it  was  354  feet  (more  exactly  354-225)' 
inlength,  and  171  feet  (171-16)  in  breadth.  "It 
consisted  of  a  cella,  snmimded  by  a  peristyle,  which 
had  10  columns  in  front,  and  20  on  the  sides.  The 
peristyle,  being  double  in  the  sides,  and  having  a 
triple  range  at  either  end,  besides  three  cohinna 
between  antae  at  each  end  of  the  cella,  consisted 
altogether  of  120  columns."  (Leake.)  Of  these 
cdumns  16  are  now  standing,  with  their  archi- 
traves, 13  at  the  aonth-eastem  angle,  and  the  re- 
maining three,  which  are  of  the  interior  row  of  the 
southern  side,  not  far  jrom  the  soath-westem  angle. 
These  are  the  largest  columns  if  marble  now  stand- 
ing in  Europe,  being  six  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter, 
and  above  sixty  feet  high. 

A  recent  traveller  remarks,  that  the  desolation  of 
the  spot  on  which  they  stand  adds  much  to  the  effect 
of  their  tall  majestic  forms,  and  that  scarcely  any 
ruin  is  more  calculated  to  excite  stronger  emotiuna 
of  combined  admiration  and  awe.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  where  the  enormous  masses  have  disappeared 
of  which  this  temple  was  built.  Its  des^ctiaii 
probably  conunenced  at  an  early  period,  and  sap- 
plied  from  time  to  time  building  materials  to  tha 
inhabitants  of  Athens  during  the  middle  ages. 

Under  the  court  of  the  temple  there  are  some 
very  large  and  deep  vaults,  which  Forchhanuner 
considers  to  be  a  portion  of  a  large  cistern,  allodod 
to  by  Pausanias  as  the  chasm  into  which  the  waterv 
fiowed  after  the  flood  of  Deucalion.  From  this  cis- 
tern there  is  a  conduit  nmning  in  the  direction  of 
the  fountain  of  CallirriioS,  which  be  supposes  to 
have  Veen  partly  supplied  with  water  by  this  means. 
(Leake,  p.  513;  More,  voL  ii.  p.  79;  Forchhammer, 
p.  367.) 
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II.  Tke  Borologiam  o/Amdroniau  CyrrActtei. 

Tku  bnuUiiig,  Tnlgwlj  called  the  "  Temple  of  the 
Wimfa,"  fion  tite  figores  of  the  winds  npoD  its  &ces, 
k  Btuiucd  north  rf  the  Airopolis,  and  is  still  ex- 
tnt  Its  date  is  onceitain,  but  the  style  of  the 
•cnlpttin  and  architecture  is  thought  to  belong  to 
tlH  period  after  Alexander  the  Oieat  HOller  snp- 
pceeiittohaTebeen  erected  ahoatB-a  100;  and  its 
drie  most  be  {irior  to  the  middle  al  the  fint  oeatoij 
I.C.  linea  It  is  mentioned  b;  Varro  (A.  A  iiL  5. 
§  17).  It  aerred  both  as  the  weathercock  and 
faUte  dock  vi  Athens.    It  is  an  octagonal  tower, 
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*itliitidghtBdes  fiKingrespectiTelftbe  direction  of 
tbt  eight  winds  into  which  the  Athenian  ccmpass 
*••  divided.  The  directions  of  the  aeveiB]  ndes 
*<n  inilicattd  by  the  figures  and  names  of  the  eight 
visdi,  which  were  scnlptnnd  on  the  fiieze  of  the 
witililrtaie.  On  the  smnmit  of  the  building  there 
rtood  originally  a  brcoie  figure  of  a  Triton,  holding 
t  mad  in  his  right  hand,  and  tnming  on  a  piTot, 
MMtoserrefiir  a  weathercock.  (Vitruv.  i.  6.  §4.) 
Tlu  monument  is  called  a  honiloginm  bj  Varro 
(i  c).  It  formed  a  measate  of  time  in  two  wajs. 
Ob  each  of  its  eight  sides,  beneath  the  figures  of 
the  winds,  linea  ate  still  visible,  which,  with  the 
poBcns  that  stood  out  above  theni,  formed  a  series 
of  nn).diala.  In  the  centre  of  the  interior  of  the 
hnliiiif  there  was  a  clepsjdra,  or  water-clock, 
tke  remains  of  which  are  still  Tisible.  On  the 
•onth  ade  of  the  building  there  was  a  cistern, 
*l>ich  WIS  supplied  with  water  from  the  spring 
olM  Clepsjrdia,  near  the  cave  of  Pan.  Leake 
■*•><*  that  a  portion  of  the  aqoeduct  existed  not 
Vag  Booe,  and  formed  part  of  a  modem  conduit  for 
the  cnnejrance  of  water  to  a  neighbonring  mosque, 
fcr  the  aerrioe  of  the  Turks  in  tieir  ablutions.  It 
»>a;  set  be  nnneoesaaiy  to  remind  the  reader  that 


Clepsjdn  was  the  common  term  fiir  a  water-clock, 
and  was  not  so  caOed  fran  the  fimntain  of  the  same 
name,  which  supplied  it  with  water:  the  similarity 
of  the  names  is  soddentml.  The  reason  of  the 
fountain  near  the  cave  of  Pan  being  called  Clep- 
sydra has  been  given  above.     [See  p.  286,  b.] 

The  height  of  the  building  from  its  fbondation  is 
44  ftet  On  the  NE.  and  NW.  sides  are  distyle 
Corinthian  porticoes,  giving  access  to  the  interior; 
and  to  the  soath  wajl  is  sffixed  a  sort  of  torret, 
fixming  fiiree-quarten  of  a  circle,  to  contain  the 
eistem  which  snp{died  water  to  the  depsydra. 

12.  J%e  CHon^  MommeiU  of  Lgticraie$, 
TUs  elegant  monument,  vulgarly  called  the 
"  Lantern  of  Demosthenes,"  was  dedicated  by 
Lyxiciates  in  B.a  SS&— 4,  as  w«  learn  from  an  in- 
■criptiai  on  the  ardiitrave,  which  records  that 
"  Lysiciates,  son  of  Lysitheides  of  Cicynna,  led  the 
diorus,  when  the  boys  of  the  tribe  a(  Acaniantis 
oonqwaed,  when  Theon  played  the  flato,  when 
LysUdes  wrote  the  piece,  and  when  Evaenetns  was 
arehcn."  It  was  the  practice  of  the  victorious 
cboragi  to  dedicate  to  Dionysus  the  tripods  which 
they  had  gained  m  the  contests  in  the  theatre. 
Some  of  these  tripods  were  placed  upon  small  tem- 
ples, which  were  erected  either  in  the  precincts  of 
the  theatre,  or  in  a  street  which  ran  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  AciopoUs,  from  the  Piytancium 
to  the  I<maenni,  cr  sacred  endoeure  of  Dionysus  near 
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the    theatre,   and  which    was    henoe    called    the 
«  Street  of  Tripods."     (Pans.  i.  20.  §  1.) 

Of  these  temples  only  two  now  remain;  the  mcnn- 
nent  of  Thrasyllus,  ntnated  above  the  theatre,  of 
which  we  have  alreadj  spoken  [see  p.  28S] ;  and  the 
monoment  of  Ljsicrates,  whi(^  stood  in  the  street 
itself.  It  appears  that  this  street  was  formed  en- 
tanlj  by  a  series  of  such  monmnents;  and  from  the 
iBscripdons  engraved  on  the  architraves  that  the 
dramatic  chronicles  or  didascaliae  were  mainlj  com- 
piled. The  moDOment  cf  Ljrsicrmtes  is  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order. .  It  is  a  small  areolar  boildinf;  on  a 
aqoare  basement,  of  white  marble,  and  covered  bj  a 
capola,  supported  bj  six  Corinthian  columns.  Its 
whole  height  was  34  feet,  of  which  the  square  basis 
was  14  feet,  the  body  of  the  building  to  the  summit 
of  the  columns  12  feet,  and  the  entablature,  toge- 
ther with  the  cupola  and  apex,  8  feet.  There  was 
M  access  to  the  interior,  which  was  only  6  ieet  in 
diameter.  The  frieze,  of  which  there  are  casts  in  the 
British  Museum,  represents  the  destruction  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  |aratas  bj  Dioofsu  and  his  attendants. 


■nSEI  or  TBB  TRIPODS  FBOK  A  BA8  BIUEF. 

13.  Tkt  Fomttcan  of  CaUvrrhoi,  or  Etmeaatmu. 

The  fountain  of  CallicrhoS  (Ka\Xi^^),  or  En- 
neacnuiiis  (^Smiicpcvms'),  was  situated  in  the  S£. 
of  the  city.  It  was,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, the  only  sooroe  of  good  drinkable  water  in 
Athens.  (Pans.  L  14.  §  1.)  It  was  employed  in 
all  the  man  important  services  of  religion,  and  by 
women  prior  to  their  nuptials.  (Thnc.  iLlS.)  We 
learn  &om  Thncydides  (JL  c.)  that  it  was  originally 
named  Callirrhoi,  when  the  natural  sources  were 
open  to  view,  but  that  it  was  afterwards  named 
Gnneacrunns,  from  having  been  fitted  with  nine 
pipes  (xpoimi)  by  the  Pei^dstratidae.  Hence  it  ap- 
peus  that  the  natuial  sources  were  covered  by 
some  kind  of  building,  and  that  the  water  was  con- 
ducted through  nine  pipes.  Enneacrunus  appears 
to  have  been  the  name  of  the  fountain,  in  the  archi- 
tectural sense  of  the  term ;  but  the  spring  or  sooree 
continued  to  be  called  Callirrhoe,  and  is  the  name 
which  it  stin  bears.  (Compare  Stat.  Thtb.  xlL  629: 
"  Et  quos  Callirrhoe  nones  errantibus  undis  Ira- 
plicat.")  It  has  been  supposed  from  a  fragment  at 
Cratinos  (ap.  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Eguit.  530; 
Suidas,  t.  V.  SaStKixprniro!)  that  the  fountain  was 
also  called  Dodecacrunus;  but  it  is  more  probable, 
as  Leake  has  remarked,  that  the  poet  amplified  for 
the  sake  of  comic  eifect.  The  spring  flows  from  the 
foot  of  a  broad  ridge  of  ztxrks,  which  crosses  the  bed 
of  the  nissus,  and  over  which  the  river  forms  a 
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water-fidl  when  it  is  fiiU.  But  there  is  generally 
no  water  in  this  part  of  the  bed  d  the  Ilissus ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  fountain  was  a  separate  vein 
of  water,  and  was  not  supplied  from  the  Ilissus. 
The  waters  of  the  fountain  were  made  to  pass 
through  small  pipes,  pierced  in  the  &ce  of  the  rock, 
through  which  they  descended  into  the  pool  below. 
Of  these  orifices  seven  are  still  visible.  The  foun- 
tain  also  received  a  supply  of  water  from  the  cistern 
in  the  Olympieinm,  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. [See  above,  p.  290,  b.]  The  pool,  which 
receives  the  waters  of  the  fountain,  "  would  be  more 
copions,  but  for  a  canal  which  commences  near  it 
jind  is  carried  below  the  bed  of  the  Ilissus  to  Vimd, 
a  small  village  a  mile  from  the  city,  on  the  road  to 
Peiraeeus;  where  the  water  is  received  into  a  cis- 
tern, supplies  a  fountain  on  the  high  road,  and 
waters  ^udens.  The  canal  exactly  resembles  those 
which  were  in  use  among  the  Greeks  before  the  in- 
troduction of  Roman  aqueducts,  being  a  channel 
about  three  feet  square,  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  It 
is  probably,  therefore,  an  ancient  work."  (Leake, 
p.  170;  Forchbammer,  p.  317;  Ifon,  voL  ii. 
p.  85.) 

14.  TU  Panaihenaic  Stadiitm. 

The  Panathenaic  Stadium  (rh  arrftiov  rh  Ilara- 
dqvo&tfv)  was  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Hiasns,  and  is  described  by  Pausanias  as  "  a  hill 
rising  above  the  Ilissus,  of  a  semicircular  form  in 
its  upper  port,  and  extending  from  thence  in  a 
double  right  line  to  the  bank  of  the  river."  (Pans.  i. 
19.  §  6.)  Leake  observes,  that  "  it  is  at  once  re- 
oognixed  by  its  existing  remains,  con^dsting  of  two 
parallel  heights,  partly  natural,  and  partly  ctanposed 
of  large  masses  of  rough  substruction,  which  rise  at 
a  small  distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Ilissns, 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  coarse  of  that 
stream,  and  which  are  connected  at  the  furtlier  end 
by  a  third  height,  more  indebted  to  art  for  its  com- 
position, and  which  formed  the  semidrcnlar  ex- 
tremity essential  to  a  stadium."  It  is  usually  stated 
that  this  Stadium  was  constructed  by  Lycurgus, 
about  B.C.  350 ;  but  it  appears  from  the  passage 
of  Plutarch  (Ki«.  X.  Orat  p.  841),  on  which  thiA" 
supposition  rests,  that  this  spot  must  have  been  used 
previonsly  for  die  gymnic  contests  of  the  Pana- 
thenaic games,  since  it  is  said  that  Lycurgus  omn- 
pleted  the  Panathenaic  stadium,  by  constructing  a 
podium  (Kpqrlt)  or  low  wall,  and  leveling  the  bed 
(XofxiSpa)  of  the  arena.  The  spectators,  however, 
continued  to  sit  on  the  turf  for  nearly  five  centuries 
afterwards,  till  at  length  the  slopes  were  covered  by 
Herodes  Atticus  with  t^e  scats  of  Pentelic  marble, 
which  called  forth  the  admiration  of  Pausanias. 
(Philostr.  Vit.  %iA.  ii.  I.  §  5.)  These  seats  have 
disappeared,  and  it  is  now  only  a  long  hollaw,  grown 
over  with  grass.  Leake  conjectures  that  it  was 
capable  of  accommodating  40,000  permns  on  the 
marble  seats,  and  as  many  more  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hills  above  them  on  extraordinary  occasions. 

Philostratus  states  that  a  temple  of  Tyche  or 
Fortune  stood  on  one  side  of  the  Stadium  :  and  as 
there  are  considerable  remains  of  rough  masonry 
on  the  summit  of  the  western  hill,  this  is  supponed 
to  have  been  the  site  of  the  temple.  The  tomb  cf 
Herodes,  who  was  buried  near  the  Stadium,  may 
have  occupied  the  summit  of  the  opposite  hill.  Op- 
posite the  Stadium  was  a  bridge  across  the  Ilissus, 
rf  which  the  foundations  still  exist.  (Leake,  p.  195.) 
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15.  Arch  o/BadrioH. 

ThB  Aicb,  whkh  a  still  extant,  is  opposite  the 
nortb-vestern  angle  of  the  Oljmpieiuin,  and  formed 
an  entrance  to  the  peribolas  of  the  temple.  It  is  a 
palti;  ttroctore ;  and  the  style  is  indeed  so  unworthy 
of  the  real  enlargement  ol  taste  which  Hadrian  is 
acknowledged  to  hare  displayed  in  the  fine  arts, 
that  Hare  coqiectores  irith  much  probability  that  it 
may  ban  been  a  work  erected  in  his  honour  by  the 
Athenian  municipality,  or  by  some  other  class  of 
admiiets  or  flatteren,  rather  than  by  himself.  '  This 
arch,  now  deprived  of  the  Corinthian  columns  which 
adorned  it,  and  oorered  at  the  base  with  three  feet 
of  accomulated  soil,  consisted  when  complete  of  an 
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aidiway  SO  fiset  wide,  between  piers  above  15  feet 
■qnare,  decorated  with  a  column  and  a  pilaster  on 
each  side  of  the  arch,  and  the  whole  presenting  an 
exactly  similar  appearance  on  either  face.  Abore 
the  centre  of  the  arch  stood  an  upper  order  sur- 
mounted by  a  pediment,  and  consisting  on  either 
front  of  a  niche  between  semi-columns;  a  thin  par- 
titiaii  separating  the  niches  from  each  other  at  the 
back.  Two  columns  between  a  piUster  flanked  this 
•tractore  at  either  end,  and  stood  immediately  above 
the  larger  Corinthian  columns  of  the  lower  order. 
The  height  of  the  lower  order  to  the  summit  of  the 
cornice  was  about  33  feet,  that  of  the  upper  to  the 
suiDmit  of  the  pediment  about  23."  (Leake,  p.  199.) 
The  inscriptions  upon  either  side  of  the  frieze  above 
the  centre  of  the  arch,  describe  it  as  diriding 
"Athens,  the  ancient  dty  of  Theseus"  from  the 
"  City  of  Hadrian."     On  tiie  north-western  side : 

JJf  tia'  'ABipm  Sqirfoi  ^  wpU  w6\is. 

On  the  sonth-eastem  nde : 

AIS*  •2ff'  'AipuwoS  Koixl  Briattn  m>Js. 

These  line*  are  an  imitation  of  an  inscription 
said  to  have  been  engraved  by  Thesena  upon  cor- 
ic>|Kjoding  aides  of  a  boondsiy  cobimn  on  the 
iathnras  of  Corinth  (Plat.  Tia.  i^ ;   Strab.  iii. 

t-my. 


Tiif  aixl  TltXmrimiirot  iAX'  'Ivfla. 

TdiT  ivrl  Ilt\oT6inn)(rQt  oiic  'laWo. 
(Comp.  Biickh,  Inter.  No.  620.) 

We  know  that  a  quarter  of  Athens  was  called 
Hadrianopolis  in  honour  of  Hadrian  (Spartian.  Ha  • 
drian.  20);  and  the  above-mentianed  inscription 
proves  tliat  this  name  was  given  to  the  quarter 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  arch,  in  which  stood  the 
mighty  temple  of  Zens  Olympus,  completed  by  this 
emperor. 

16.  Tke  Aquetiia  of  Hadrian. 

The  poeitian  and  remains  of  this  aqueduct  have 
been  already  described.    [See  p.  264,  b.] 

17.  The  Agora. 

Before  the  publication  of  ForcUiammer's  work, 
it  was  usually  supposed  there  were  two  market- 
places at  Athens,  one  to  the  west  and  the  other  to 
the  north  of  the  Acropolis,  the  former  being  called 
the  Old  Agora,  and  the  latter  the  New  or  Eretrian 
Agora.  This  error,  which  has  led  to  such  serious 
mistakes  in  Athenian  topography,  appears  to  have 
been  first  started  by  Mennins,  and  has  been  adopted 
by  subsequent  writers  on  the  subject,  including  even 
Leake  and  Httller.  Forchhammer,  however,  has 
DOW  clearly  established  that  there  was  only  one 
Agora  at  Athens,  which  was  situated  west  of  the 
Aoopolis;  and  that  there  is  no  proof  at  all  for  the 
existence  of  the  New  Agora,  which  was  placed  by 
preceding  writers  directly  north  of  the  Acropolis  in 
the  midst  of  the  modem  town  of  Athens. 

The  general  position  of  the  Agora,  vulgariy  called 
the  Old  Agora,  cannot  admit  of  dispute;  thongh  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  determine  its  exact  boun- 
daries.  The  Agora  formed  a  part  of  the  Cenuneicns. 
It  is  important  to  recollect  this,  since  Fausanias,  in 
his  description  of  the  Cerameicos  (i  cc.  3 — 17), 
gives  likewise  a  description  of  the  Agora,  but  with- 
out mentioning  the  latter  by  name.     It  cannot, 
however,  be  doabted  that  he  is  actually  giving  an 
account  of  the  Agora,  inasmuch  as  the  statues  of 
Lycurgns,  Demosthenes,  HarmotHus  and  Aristogeiton, 
which  he  mentions  as  being  in  the  Cerameicus,  are 
expressly  stated  by  other  authorities  to  have  been  in 
the  Agora.     The  statue  of  Lycnrgna  is  placed  in 
the  Agora  by  a  Psephisma,  quoted  by  Plutarch 
(  VU.  X.  Orat,  p.  852) ;  though  the  same  writer,  in 
his  life  of  Lycnrgus  (ibid.  p.  384),  says  that  it 
stood  in  the  Cenmeicns.     So,  also,  the  statues  of 
Harmodins  and  Aristogeiton  are  described  by  Arriaa 
{Anab.  iii.  16),  as  being  in  the  Cerameicus,  but  are 
placed   in   the   Agora   by   Aristotle  (^Rhet.  i.  9), 
Lncian  (Panuit.  48),  and  Aristophanes  (^iyofiarm 
•f  if  Toii    StAoh    i{?»   'ApurroyilTovi,    Lgtutr. 
633.)     On  the  east  the  Agora  extended  as  &r  as 
the  ascent  to  the  Propylaea.     This  is  evident  from 
the  position  of  the  statues  of  Harmodins  and  Aris- 
togeiton, which  stood  on  an  elevatrd  situation,  near 
the  temple  of  Nike,  which,  as  wu  liuve  already  seen, 
was  immediately  in  front  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
Propylaea.    (itdrroi  iv  Kfpafuutf  at  tUins,   f 
laiility  is  xiKir  [i.  e.  the  Acropolis]  KararTiKfn 
^ov  KTTTIxfOo,  Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  16.)     The  extmt 
of  the  Agora  towards  tlie  east  is  idso  proved  by  the 
position  of  the   temple  of  Aphrodite   Panderaus, 
which  was  at  the  foot  of  the  Propyhiea  (Pans.  i.  22. 
§  3 ;  ii4Tpay  Tap'  aMiy  noAXciSoi,  Eurip.  Rippol. 
30),  but  which  is  also  expressly  said  to  have  been 
in  the  Agora.    (ApoUod.  ap.  Harpociat.  t.  v.  ni*^ 
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tiitut  'A^poStni.)  On  the  west  the  Agon  appears 
to  have  extended  as  fiu'  aa  the  Pnjz.  Thos,  we 
find  in  Aristophanes,  that  Dicaeopulis,  who  had 
secnred  his  seat  in  die  Pots  at  the  first  dawn  of 
day,  looks  down  upon  the  Agora  beneath  him, 
where  the  logistae  are  chasing  the  people  with  their 
Termilion  coloured  rope  (Aristoph.  Acham.  21,  seq. 
with  Schol.)  For  the  same  reason,  when  Philip 
had  taken  Elateia,  the  retail  dealers  were  driven 
fnta  their  stalls  in  the  market,  and  their  booths 
borat,  that  the  people  might  assemble  more  qoicklj 
in  the  Pnjx.  (Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  284,  qooted  hj 
HUler.)  It,  therefore,  appears  that  the  Agora  was 
sitoated  in  the  valley  between  the  Acropolis,  the 
Areiopagos,  the  Pnyx,  and  the  Moseiom,  being 
boonded  by  the  Acropolis  on  the  east,  by  the  Pnyx 
on  the  west,  by  the  Areiopagos  on  the  wHth,  and  by 
the  Moseinm  on  the  sontb.  This  is  the  site  assigned 
to  it  by  Miiller  and  Forchbanuner;  bat  Boas  and 
Ulrichs  place  it  north  of  the  ravine  between  the 
Areiopagns  and  the  Acropolis,  and  between  these 
hills  and  the  hill  on  which  tlw  Theaeiom  stands. 
{ZeittcJirifl  fur  die  A  Uerikmmeiueudaft,  p.  22, 
1844.)  Some  acooont  of  the  buildings  in  the  Agora 
will  be  given  in  the  descripticD  of  the  roots  of  Pan- 
sanias  through  the  city. 

The  exjatsnce  of  a  seomd  Ag(aa  at  Athens  has 
been  so  generally  admitted,  that  the  aigomenta  in 
fcvoor  of  this  supposition  require  a  httle  eraminatinn. 
Leake  supposed  tiie  new  Agora  to  have  been  formed 
in  the  last  century  B.  a,  and  conjectures  that  the 
ostensible  leasoo  of  the  change  was  the  defilem«it 
of  the  old  Ag<Ha  by  the  massacre  which  occoned  in 
the  Cerameicus,  when  Athens  was  taken  by  Solk, 
B.  c  86.  Miiller,  however,  assigns  to  the  new  Agora 
a  mncb  earlier  date,  and  supposes  that  it  was  one 
of  the  markets  of  Athens  in  Uie  time  of  Aristophanes 
and  Demosthenes,  since  both  these  writers  mention 
the  ststoe  of  Hermes  Agoraeus,  which  he  places 
near  the  gate  of  the  new  Agoim. 

The  arguments  iac  the  existence  of  the  new  Agom 
to  the  north  of  the  Acropolis  may  be  thos  stated: — 

1.  Apollodorns  speaks  of  the  ancient  Agora  (i) 
ifX"^  ^7op<^),  thereby  implying  that  there  was  a 
second  and  more  recent  one.    (ndt^/iov  'hStiwia/ 

pAr,  }ii  fi  irriuita  wima  rUi  t%iar  avriytatn 
•th  woAaiiv  tr  na  iicicKriataa,  tu  ixi/Mm  ieyopis, 
ApoUod.  ap.  Uarpocrat  i.  v.  TUrSrifuis  A^poiini.') 

2.  It  is  muntained  from  a  passage  in  Stiabo  that 
this  new  Agora  bore  the  name  of  the  Eretrian  Agora. 
The  words  of  Strabo  are :  "  Eretria,  some  say,  was 
colonised  from  Macistos  in  Triphylia  under  Eretriens, 
others,  from  the  Athenian  Eretria,  which  is  now 
Agora."  ('Ep^fHav  S*  oi  iiiy  ini  MoicWev  rqt 
Tpu^vXtas  ivouufffqral  <pavtp  it'  tfrftimt,  «2  8' 
laih  TTJt  'Af^i^riK  'Eperploi,  %  yw  iara  iyopd, 
Strab.  X.  p.  447.)  3.  Pansanias,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  gives  a  description  of  the  buildings  in  the  old 
Agora,  but  without  once  mentioning  tibe  latter  by 
name.  It  is  not  till  the  17th  chapter  that  he  speaks 
of  the  Agora,  just  before  he  describes  the  gymnasium 
of  Ptolemy  and  the  temple  of  Theseus.  Hence  it  is 
inferred  that  the  old  Agon  had  ceased  to  be  used 
as  a  market-place  in  tlie  time  of  Pausanios;  and 
that  the  Agora  mentioned  by  him  is  the  so-called 
new  Agon.  4.  The  chief  argument,  however,  for 
the  existence  of  the  new  Agora  is  the  Doric  portico, 
which  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  about  250  yards 
opposite  the  northern  extremity  of  the  rocks  of  the 
Acropolis.     It  is  maintained  that  the  style  of  archi- 
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tectiue  of  this  building,  and  still  men  the  inscrip- 
tions npon  it,  prove  it  to  have  been  the  Propylaeom 
or  gateway  of  the  Agon;  and  it  is  thongbt  to  ba 
the  same  as  the  gate,  which  Pausanias  describes  a* 
close  to  the  statue  of  Hermes  Agoraeus,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Stoa  Poecile  (i.  15.  §  1). 

&  reply  to  these  arguments  it  may  be  observed: 
1.  Apollodorns  did  not  speak  of  an  andnit  market- 
place in  contradistinction  from  a  new  market-place; 
he  derives  the  name  of  iyofMi  from  the  assembUng 
(^rvriyfatcu)  of  the  people,  and  calls  the  place  where 
they  assembled  the  ancient  Agora,  in  anler  to  dis. 
tinguish  it  fiom  their  later  place  of  assembly  on  the 
Pnyx.     2.  The  passage  of  Strabo  is  too  obscure  to 
be  of  any  aothority  in  such  a  oontroveriy.     It  is 
doabtfnl  whether  the  Agort  mentioned  in  this  pas- 
sage is  tie  market,  at  a  market,  and  whether  it  was 
in  Athens  ot  in  Attica.     Supposing  that   Strabo 
meant  the  Agcra  at  Athens,  there  is  no  leaoon  why 
we  shoold  not  nnderstand  him  to  allode  to  the  so- 
called  old  Agora.     3.  It  is  qoite  an  accidental  dr- 
cumstanoe  that  Pansanias  uses  the  word  Agora  for 
the  first  time  at  the  begirming  of  the  17th  chapter. 
He  bad  previonsly  described  the  Agora  under  the 
name  of  Cerameicns,  of  which  it  was  a  part,  and  he 
would  probably  not  have  used  the  name  Agora  at 
an,  had  not  the  mention  of  the  Hermes  Agoraeoa 
accidentally  given  occasion  to  it.     4.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  above-mentioned  Doric  poctiao  was 
not  the  gate  of  any  market,  but  the  portal  of  a 
building  dedicated  to  Athena  Archegetis,  and  erected 
by  donations  fi?om  Julius  Caeear  and  Angostos. 
This  portko  was  quite  dificrent  from  the  gate  men- 
tioned by  Pansanias  as  standing  ck)se  to  the  statne 
of  Hermes  Agoraeus;  for  this  gate  and  statne  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  so-called  old  Agora.     A  ieir 
words  must  be  said  on  each  of  these  points. 

First,  as  to  the  Hermes  Agoraens,  it  is  expressly 
stated  by  an  ancient  authority  that  this  statne  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  Agora,  (hiiirp  iTop?  TSpvrw 
'Ep/wv  iiyopatov  tYoX^io,  Schol.  ad  Arutopk.  Equit 
397.)  Near  this  statne,  and  consequently  in  th« 
middle  of  the  Agora,  stood  a  gate  (wiKii),  which 
appears  from  the  account  of  Pausanias  (L  15.  §  1) 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  triumphal  arch  erected  to 
commemorate  the  victory  of  the  Athenians  over  the 
troops  of  Cassander.  This  archway  probably  stood 
upon  the  same  spot  as  the  n»\ft  mentioned  by  D»- 
mosthenes  (wcp)  thr  'Ep/i^v  vby  Ttpta  rf  wvXtti, 
c  Euerg.  et  ifnetib.  p.  1 146),  and  may  even  have 
been  the  same  building  as  the  latter,  to  whidi  the 
trophy  was  subsequently  added.  The  Hermes  Ago- 
raeus, which  was  made  of  bnmze,  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  statues  in  Athens,  partly  from  its 
position,  and  partly  from  the  beanty  of  its  workman- 
ship. (Lucian,  Ap.  T^rag.  33.)  This  **  Hermes 
near  the  gate  "  ('Epfi^r  wpit  rf  irvMii,  or  wapA 
rhy  TvXuva)  was  frequently  used  to  designate  the 
part  of  the  Cerameicus  (Agora)  in  which  it  stood. 
(Dem.  L  c. ;  Harpocrat,  Smd.,  Phot  Lex.  'E^iis 
■wptis  T^  nklSt.)  It  was  erected  by  the  nine  ar- 
chons  at  the  time  when  the  fortificaticns  of  the 
Pdraeeos  were  commenced,  as  was  shown  by  the  in- 
scription upon  it,  preserved  by  Philochcoiis  (ap^ 
Harpocrat  e.  v.  ITp^t  Tf  wvXfSi  'E^/i^t).  Acoor^ng 
to  Philocboms  (JL  c.)  it  was  called  i  nvAwy  i  'Ar- 
rui6t:  for  the  latter  word,  which  is  evidently  oor- 
mpt,  Leake  pnniases  to  read  'Affruc^r,  and  Forch- 
hainmer  'ATopoxoi .  Sometimes  the  "  Gate  "  akne 
was  i-uipk>yed  to  ii>dicate  this  locality:  thos  Isaens 
speaks  of  a  lodging-house  "  in  the  Cerameicns  near 
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the  Gat«  "  (t^t  iy  Kcpo^ciw^  trwouciaf,  t^s  Topii 
tV  TtrA.(8a,  de  Philoct  hered.  p.  58,  Steph.). 

Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  Doric  portico  in  the 
so-called  new  Agora,  it  is  evident  from  ita  style 
of  architecture  that  it  waa  erected  after  the  time  of 
Cassander,  to  say  nothuig  of  an  earlier  period.  It 
eonsistf  at  present  of  four  Doric  columns  4  feet  4 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  baj«e,  and  26  feet  high, 
indnding  the  capital,  the  columns  supporting  a 
pediment  surmounted  by  a  large  acroterium  in  the 
centre,  and  by  a  much  smaller  one  at  either  end.  If 
there  were  any  doubt  respecting  the  comparatively 
kte  date  of  this  building,  it  would  be  removed  by 
two  inscriptions  upon  it,  of  which  the  one  on  the 
architrave  is  a  dedication  to  Athena  Archepetis  by 
the  peojJe,  and  records  that  the  building  hud  been 
erected  by  means  of  donations  from  C.  Juliuji  Cncsar 
and  Augustus  (Bockh,  Inscr.  477) ;  while  the  second 
on  the  central  acroterium  shows  that  a  statue  of- 
Ladna  Caesar,  the  grandson  and  adopted  son  of 
Augustus,  had  been  placed  on  the  summit  of  the 
pediment.  (Bockh,  No.  312.)  It  would  seem  to 
follow  from  the  first  of  these  inscriptions  that  these 
colamns  with  their  architrave  belonged  to  a  small 
temple  of  Athena  Archegetis,  and  there  would  pro- 
bably have  never  been  any  question  about  the  matter, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  two  other  inscriptions,  which 
lean  to  gupport  the  idea  of  its  occupying  part  of  the 
site  of  the  so-called  new  Agora.  One  of  these  in- 
scriptions is  upon  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  of  Julia, 
which  was  erected  in  the  name  of  tlie  Areiopapis, 
the  Senate  of  Six  Hundred,  and  the  people,  at  the 
C06t  of  Dionysius  of  Marathon,  who  was  at  the  time 
Agoranomus  with  Q.  Naevius  Rufus  of  Melite. 
(Bockh,  No.  313.)  The  statue  itself  has  disap- 
peared,  bat  the  basis  was  found  near  the  porlico. 
We  do  not,  however,  know  that  tlie  statue  originally 
stood  where  the  pedestal  has  been  found ;  and  oven 
if  it  did,  it  is  absurd  to  conclude  from  this  inscription 
that  it  stood  in  the  Agora,  simply  because  Dionysius, 
who  defrayed  the  expenses  of  raising  the  monument, 
indulged  in  the  pardonable  vanity  of  indicating  the 
time  of  ita  erection  by  the  Agoranomia  of  himself 
and  cf  KufuB-     The  other  inscription  is  an  edict  of 
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the  «mp«ror  Hadrian,  respecting  the  ale  of  oils  and 
tlie  dnties  to  be  paid  npoo  them  (BSckh,  No.  355); 
bot  the  large  stme  npoo  which  ihe  iiucription  has 
been  eat,  and  which  now  appears  to  form  a  part  of 
the  ancient  pottieo,  did  not  belong  to  it  originally, 
and  was  placed  in  its  present  position  in  order  to 
form  the  comer  of  a  home,  whidi  was  bnilt  doae  to 
the  portico. 

There  is,  therefbre,  no  reason  whatsoever  for  be- 
lieving this  portico  to  have  been  a  gateway,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  gate  of  the  Agon;  and,  ccnseqoently, 
ve  may  dismiss  as  quite  untenable  the  snppositian 
of  two  market-places  at  Athens.  Of  the  bnildings 
in  the  Agora  an  account  is  given  below  in  the  mat* 
of  Fausanias  through  the  city. 

18.  Ti»  Cenmeiau. 
Thne  were  two  districts  of  this  name,  caUed  re- 
spectively the  Onter  and  the  Inner  Cerameicns,  both 
hefcmging  to  the  demus  ai  Ktpaiuts,  the  former  being 
oataide,  and  the  latter  within,  the  dty  walls,  (do-i 
9vi  KtfaiuiKol'  i  nk»  f{a  Ttfxavt,  i  i'  irrit, 
Snid.  Hesych.  i.  v.  K<p<vmuc^i;  Schol.  adArittopk. 
£q.  969.)  Of  the  Outer  Cenuneicas  we  shall  speak 
in  our  acoonnt  of  the  subnila  of  the  city.  Through 
the  principal  part  of  the  Inner  Cerameicns  there  ran  a 
wide  street,  bordered  by  colonnades,  which  led  frnn  the 
Dipylnm,  also  called  the  Ceramic  gate,  throngh  the 
Agora  between  the  Areiopagns  and  the  Acropolis  on 
one  side,  and  the  hill  of  Nymphs  and  the  Pnyx  on 
the  other.  (Himer.  ScpUit.  Or.  iii.  p.  446,  Weina- 
dcaf  iLiv.zzxi.  24;PInt.Sii&I4;  oomp.  al  KtfK^ipi 
if  nuri  wiXms,  Aristoph.  Ran.  1 125.)  We  have 
•Iraady  seen  that  the  Agon  formed  part  of  the 
Cerameicns.  After  passing  through  the  former,  the 
street  was  eontisaed,  though  probably  under  another 
name,  as  &r  as  the  fountain  of  Callirhof.  For  a 
farther  aooonnt  of  this  street,  see  pp.  297,  >,  299,  a. 

B.  Fint  Pari  of  the  SouU  of  Pamama*  ihrovgh 
the  City.  From  the  Parak  Gate  to  the  Ce- 
rameicui.    (Paus.  i.  2.) 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Pansanias  entered 
the  city  bytbe  Peiraic  gate,  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  stood  between  tiie  hills  of  Pnyx  and  Moaeinm. 
[See  p.  263.]  The  first  object  which  he  mentioned 
in  entering  the  dty  was  the  Pompeium  (Ila/nrf  u»'), 
a  building  containing  the  things  necessary  for  the 
processions,  some  of  which  the  Athenians  celebrate 
every  year,  and  others  at  longer  intervals.  Leake 
and  Mliller  suppose  that  Pansanias  alludes  to  the 
Panathenaea;  but  Forchhammer  considers  it  more 
probable  that  he  referred  to  the  Elensinian  fistival, 
for  reasons  which  are  stated  beknr.  In  this  building 
were  kept  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  called  Ilo/iwcia, 
nsed  in  the  processions.  (Philoohor.  ap.  Barpocrat, 
$.  V.  no^fia;  Dem.  e.  Androt,  p.  615;  Plat.  Ale. 
18;  Andoc.  e.  Aldb.  p.  126.)  The  building  most 
have  been  one  of  coniddenble  size,  since  not  only 
did  it  contain  ]>aintings  and  statues,  among  which 
was  a  brazen  statue  of  Socrates  by  Lysippos  (Diog. 
Laert.  ii.  43),  a  picture  of  Isocrates  (Pint.  Vit.  X. 
Orat.  p.  839),  and  seme  portraits  by  Cratems  (Plin. 
zxxv.  11.  s.  40);  but  we  read  of  com  and  flour 
bong  deposited  here,  and  measured  before  the  proper 
officers,  to  be  sold  at  a  lower  price  to  the  people. 
(Dem.  e.  Phorm.  p.  918.)  The  Pompeium  was 
probably  chosen  for  this  purpose  as  being  the  most 
eoitable  place  near  the  road  to  the  Peiraeens. 

The  street  £ran  the  Peinic  gate  to  the  Ceramei- 
O  4 
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cm  pused  between  the  bills  of  Pnyz  and  Moaaiun. 
The  whole  of  this  hilly  district  fonned  the  quarter 
called  Melite,  which  was  a  demos  of  Attica.  Paa- 
eanias  sajs,  that  close  to  the  Pompeinm  was  a  tem- 
ple of  Demeter,  cont^ning  statues  of  Demeter,  Core 
(Praeerpine),  and  lacchos  holding  a  torch;  and  as 
Hercules  is  said  to  have  been  mitiated  in  Melite  into 
the  Lesser  Elensinian  masteries  (Schol.  ad  Ariitoph. 
San.  504),  we  ma;  infer  that  the  abore-mentianed 
temple  is  the  one  in  which  the  initiaticm  took  place. 
It  was  jsobabl;  for  this  reascm  that  a  temple  was 
bnilt  to  Heicnles  in  Melite,  in  which  at  the  time  of 
the  plagne  there  was  dedicated  the  celebrated  statue 
of  Hercules  Alezicacus,  the  wcn-k  of  Ageladas. 
(Schol.  ad  Arutoph.  L  e. ;  Tzetz.  ChO.  Tiii  191.) 
This  temple  is  not  mentioned  by  Paoaanias,  pro- 
bably because  it  lay  at  a  little  distance  to  the  light 
of  the  street. 

This  street  appears  to  have  been  one  of  consider- 
able length.  After  desorilring  the  Pompeinm,  the 
temple  i^  Demeter,  and  a  gronp  representing  Posei- 
don on  horseback  hurling  his  trident  at  the  giant 
Polybotes,  he  proceeds  to  say:  "  From  the  gate  to 
the  Cenuneicus  extend  colonnades  (orooi),  before 
which  are  brazen  images  of  illustrious  men  and 
women.  The  one  of  tie  tico  colotmadet  (i)  iripa 
tm  ffToAy)  contains  sanctuaries  of  the  gods,  a  gym- 
nasium of  Hermes,  and  the  house  of  Polytion,  wherein 
some  of  the  noblest  Athenians  are  said  to  bare  imi- 
tated the  Elensinian  mysteries.  In  my  time  the 
honse  was  consecrated  to  Dionysus.  This  Diony- 
sus they  call  Melpomenns,  for  a  similar  reason  that 
Apollo  is  called  Musagetes.  Here  are  statues  of 
Athens  Paeonia,  of  Zeus,  of  Mnemosyne,  of  the 
Museii,  and  of  Apollo,  a  dedication  and  work  of 
Eubnlides.  Here  also  is  the  daemon  Acratos,  one 
of  the  companions  of  Dionysns,  whose  face  only  is 
seen  projecting  from  the  walL  After  the  sacred 
enclosure  (riiums)  of  INonysns  there  is  a  building 
containing  images  of  clay,  which  represent  Am- 
phictyon,  king  A  the  Athenians,  entertaining  Diony- 
sus Slid  other  gods.  Itere  also  is  Pegasus  of  Eleu- 
therae,  who  introduced  Dionysus  among  the  Athe- 
nians." 

It  would  appear  that  the  trroof,  of  wMch  Pan- 
sanias  speaks  in  this  passage,  were  a  continuous 
series  of  coloimades  or  cloisters,  supported  by  pilars 
and  open  to  the  street,  such  as  are  common  in  many 
continental  towns,  and  of  which  we  had  a  specimen 
a  few  years  ago  in  part  of  Regent  Street  in  London. 
Under  them  were  the  entrances  to  the  private  houses 
and  sanctuaries.  That  Pansanias  was  speaking  of  a 
oontinnons  series  of  colonnades,  on  either  side  of  the 
street,  is  evident  from  the  words  if  Mpa  rm>  orom. 
Unfortunately  Pansanias  does  not  mention  the  name 
of  this  street.  In  sneaking  of  the  honse  of  Polytion, 
Pansanias  eridentiy  alludes  to  Alcibiades  and  his 
companions;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  an  accu- 
sation against  Alcibiades  speaks  of  the  house  of  Al- 
cibiades as  the  place  where  the  profanatian  took 
place,  though  it  mentions  Polytion  as  one  of  the  ac- 
complices. (Pint.  Ale  22.) 

C.  Second  Part  of  the  Route  of  PaUiomat. 
' —  From  the  Stoa  BusUeiut  in  the  Agora  to  the 
Tempk  of  Eucleia  beyond  Vie  lliseiu.  (Paus.  i. 
3— U.) 

In  entering  the  Ceramfflcns  from  the  street  lead- 
ing between  the  hills  of  Pnyx  and  the  Mnaeium, 
Pansanias  turned  to  the  right,  and  stood  before  tlio 
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Stoa  BtuOata,  or  Royal  Colonnade,  in  which  the 
Archon  Basilens  held  his  court.  It  is  evident  from 
what  has  been  said  previously,  that  Pansanias  had 
now  entered  the  Agora,  thongh  he  does  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  latter ;  and  the  buildiqgs  which  he 
now  describes  were  all  situated  in  the  Agora,  or  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Upon  the  roof  of  the 
Stoa  Basileins  were  statues  of  Theseus  throwing 
Sciron  into  the  sea,  and  of  Hemera  (Aurora)  carry- 
ing away  Cephalus :  hence  it  has  \>een  infared  that 
tiiere  was  a  temple  of  Hemera  under  or  by  the  side 
of  this  Stoa.  It  appears  to  have  &ced  the  east,  so 
that  the  statues  of  Hemera  and  Cephalus  would 
witness  the  first  dawn  of  day.  Near  the  portico 
there  were  statues  of  OoDon,  Timotheus,  Evagoras, 
and  Zens  Eleotherini.  Behind  the  latter,  sayi 
Pausan&s,  was  a  ston,  contsining  paintings  of  ths 
gods,  of  Theseus,  Democracy,  and  the  People,  and 
of  the  battie  of  Mantineia.  These  paintings  were 
by  Euphranor,  and  were  mncb  celebrated.  (Pint,  da 
Ghr.  Ath.  2  i  PIm.  xxtt.  11.  s.  40;  VaL  Max. 
viii.  12.)  Pansanias  does  not  mention  the  name  of 
this  stoa,  bnt  we  know  from  other  authorities,  and 
from  his  description  of  the  paintings,  that  it  was  the 
Stoa  Elenttherau.  In  front  of  it  stood  the  statue  of 
Zeus  Elentherins,  as  Pansanias  describes.  This 
stoa  probably  stood  alongside  of  the  Stoa  Baaildns. 
(Plat.  Theag.  init. ;  Xen.  Oeconom.  7.  §  1 ;  Har- 
pocrat.  Hesych.  «.  r.  ^atrfXfiot  Srad;  Enstath.  ad 
Odyu.  L  395.)  Near  the  Stoa  Basileins  was  the 
Tempk  of  Apollo  Patrout,  the  same  as  the  Pythian 
ApoUo,  but  worshipped  at  Athens  ss  a  guardian 
deity  nnder  the  name  of  Patrons  (rbv  'AniAAa  rhr 
nMiof,  ft>  Harp^s  tati  t^  wtfXn,  Dem.  de  Cor. 
p. 274;  Aiistid.  Or-Panath.\.  p.  112,Jebb;  Har- 
pocraL  «.  v.) 

Paostnias  next  mentnna  "  a  Temple  of  the  Mother 
of  the  Gods  (the  Metroon,  Hrrrp^oy),  whoee  statue 
was  made  by  Phudias,  and  near  it  the  .Boo/etrterMim 
(fiouKtvriifunr),  or  Council  Honse  of  the  Five  Hun- 
dred." He  gives  no  indication  of  the  position  of 
these  buildings  relatively  to  those  previously  men- 
tioned; but  as  we  know  that  the  statues  of  Har- 
modios  and  Aristogeiton,  which  stood  higher  up, 
near  the  ascent  to  the  Acropolis,  were  over  againbt 
the  Hetroum  (KoratrriKflt  toS  Mifrp^av,  Arrian, 
Anab.  iiL  16),  we  may,  perhaps,  conclude  that  they 
stood  <m  the  ude  of  the  Agora  at  right  angles  to  the 
side  occupied  by  the  Stoa  Basileios  and  Stoa  Elen~ 
therius.  In  the  Metronm  the  public  records  wer» 
kept.  It  is  also  said  by  Aeschines  to  have  been  near 
the  Bouleuterium  (Aesch.  c.  Cteeiph.  p.  S76,  Keiske; 
Dem.  de  Fall.  Leg.  p.  381,  e.  Arittog.  i.  p.  799; 
Lycnrg.  o.  Leoerat.  p.  184 ;  Harpocrat.  «.  c.  Mit- 
Tp^y;  Suidas,  i.  v.  Mvrporfiirrris.')  In  the  Boa- 
leuterium  were  sanctuaries  of  Zens  Boulaens  and 
Athena  Boulaea,  and  an  altar  of  Hestia  Boulaea. 
Suppliants  placed  themselves  under  the  protectkn 
of  these  deities,  and  oaths  were  taken  upon  Ihrir 
altars.  (Xen.  Bell,  it  3.  §  53 ;  Andoc.  de  Mys. 
p.  22,  de  Be£L  p.  82,  Beiske;  Antiph.  de  Fab.  Leg. 
p.  227;  Diod.xiv.4.) 

The  Thohi,  which  Pansanias  places  near  the 
Bonlenterion  (i.  5.  §  1),  probably  stood  immediately 
above  the  Utter.  It  was  a  ciitmlar  building,  and 
was  covered  with  a  dome  bnilt  of  stone.  (Timaens, 
Lex.  Plat.,  Hesych.,  Suid.,  Phot. «.  v.  B6Kiis;  Bek- 
ker,  Anecd.  Gr.  i.  p.  264.)  It  contained  some  small 
silver  images  of  the  gods,  and  was  the  place  where  the 
Prytanes  took  their  common  meals,  and  oflered  thdr 
sacrifices.  (Pollux,  riii-  <S6;  Dem.  de  Fait.  Leg, 
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p.  419.)  AAer  the  Tholos  there  fonowed,  higher  np 
ihmrtpii),  the  Statua  of  tie  fponjmu,  or  heroes, 
from  whom  were  derived  the  names  of  the  Attic 
tribea;  aiid  after  the  latter  Ciuri  U  rii  tMras 
ntr  iwmriiimr,  i.  8.  §  3)  the  statnes  of  Amjdiiaraiu, 
and  of  Einne  (Peace),  bearing  Plnttis  as  her  son. 
In  the  same  jjace  (^rraSfti)  stood  also  statnes  of 
Ljvnrgns,  son  of  Lfcrophroo,  of  Callias,  who  nude 
peace  with  Artazerxes,  and  of  Demosthenes,  the 
latter,  according  to  Phtarch  (  Vit.  X.  OraL  p.  847), 
being  near  the  altar  of  the  IS  gods.  Faosanias, 
hmrrrar,  says,  that  near  this  statoe  was  the  Temple 
tf  Ant,  in  which  wen  two  statoea  of  Aphrodite, 
one  of  Ana  b;  Alcamenes,  an  Athena  by  Locros 
ef  Paroa,  and  an  Enyo  by  the  sons  of  Praxiteles : 
anond  the  temple  there  stood  Hercoles,  Thesens, 
and  Apollo,  and  likewise  statnes  of  Calades  and 
Pindar.  Not  far  from  these  (oi  iti^)  stood  the 
itataes  (t  Harmodina  and  Aristogeiton,  of  which  we 
han  already  spoken.  The  AlUsr  of  lie  Twelee 
Godt,  which  Pansanias  has  omitted  to  mention, 
stood  near  this  spot  in  the  Agora.  (Heiod.  tL  108 ; 
Thnc  n.  54;  Xen.  Hippanh.  3;  Lycnig.  e.  Leonr. 
p.  198,  Beiske;  Plot.  Hie.  13,  Vit.  X.  Orat.  I.  c) 
CIoK  to  this  altar  was  an  indosnie,  called  Iltpi- 
vxtt^vfia,  where  the  votes  for  ostracism  were  taken. 
(PloL  Vit.  X.  Orat.  I.  c.)  In  the  same  neighboor- 
bood  was  the  Temple  of  Aphrodite  Pandemae, 
placed  by  ApoUodoros  in  Uie  Agora  (ap.  Harpocrat 
a.  F.  Tlirtrwot  'A^poSfn)),  bnt  whidi  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Paosanias  (i.  22.  §  1 — 3)  till  he  retams 
fram  the  Theatre  to  the  Propylaea.  It  mnst,  there- 
fire,  have  stood  above  the  statnes  of  Harmodios  and 
Aiistogeiton,  more  to  the  east. 

UpcD  reaching  the  temple  of  Ajjirodite  Fandemns, 
which  he  would  aiWwaids  approach  by  another 
Toota,  Pansanias  retraced  his  steps,  and  went  along 
the  wide  street,  which,  as  a  omtinnation  of  the 
Cerameicos,  led  to  th«  lliasns.  In  this  street  there 
appear  to  have  been  (miy  private  hooses;  and  the 
first  momunent  which  he  mentions  after  leaving  the 
statnes  aC  Harmodins  and  Aristogeiton,  was  "the 
theatre,  called  the  Odeium,  before  the  entrance  to 
which  are  statnes  of  Egyptian  kings  °  (i.  8.  §  6). 
Then  follows  a  long  historical  digr^on,  and  it  is 
not  till  he  arrives  at  the  14tH  chapter,  that  he 
Rsames  his  topographical  description,  by  saying: 
"Upon  entering  the  Athenian  Odeium  there  is, 
among  other  things,  a  statae  of  Bionysns,  worthy  of 
iaspectioa  Kear  it  is  a  fbontain  called  Enneacnmns 
(L  e.  of  Nine  Pipes),  tdnce  it  was  so  constructed  by 
Peiaistratas." 

The  OdeiiBH  mnst,  thenfi»«,  have  stood  at  no 
gremt  distance  fiom  the  Ilissns,  to  the  SK.  of  the 
OlympiMum,'  since  the  site  of  the  Enneacmnus,  or 
finatain  of  Callirboe,  is  well  known.  [See  p.  292.] 
This  Odeium  mnst  not  be  confonnded  with  the 
Odeium  of  Pericles,  of  which  Pausanias  afterwards 
speaks,  and  which  was  sitnated  at  the  ibot  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  near  the  great  Dionysiac  theatre. 
As  neither  of  these  buildings  bore  any  distinguishing 
ephfaet,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  which  of 
tha  two  is  meant,  when  the  ancient  writers  speak  of 
the  Odeinm.  It  will  assist,  however,  in  distin- 
gniihing  them,  to  recollect  that  the  Oddum  of 
Peiicba  most  have  been  a  building  of  comparatively 
ioiall  size,  since  it  was  covered  all  over  with  a 
painted  roof,  in  imitation  of  the  tent  of  Xerxes 
(Phit.  Perid.  13);  while  the  Odeiom  on  the  Ih'ssus 
appears  to  have  been  an  open  place  snirounded  with 
raws  of  seats,  and  of  considerable  uze.     Hence,  the 
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latter  is  called  a  rims,  a  term  whkh  could  hardly 
have  been  applied  to  a  building  like  the  Odraum  c^ 
Periclee.  (Hesych.  ».  v.  ifStiov;  SchoL  ad  Arvtoph. 
Ve*p.  1148.)  This  Odeinm  is  said  by  Hesychiua 
(i.  c.)  to  have  been  the  place  in  which  the  rhap- 
sodists  and  citharodists  contended  before  the  erection 
of  the  theatre;  and,  as  we  know  that  the  theatre 
was  commenced  as  early  as  B.  c.  500,  it  mnst  have 
bera  bnilt  earlier  thim  the  Odeinm  of  Pericles. 
Upon  the  erection  of  the  latter,  the  earlier  Odeitmi 
ceased  to  be  used  for  its  original  purpose;  and  was 
employed  especially  as  a  public  granary,  where,  in 
times  of  scarcity,  com  was  sold  to  the  citizens  at  a 
fixed  price.  Here,  also,  the  court  sat  for  trying  tha 
cases,  called  Slinu  vItov,  in  <xia  to  recover  the 
interest  of  a  woman's  dowry  after  divorce :  this 
interest  was  called  arret  (alimony  or  maintenanceX 
becanae  it  was  the  inoooie  out  of  which  the  woman 
had  to  be  muntuned.  It  is  probable,  from  the 
name  of  the  suit,  and  from  the  place  in  which  it 
was  tried,  that  in  earlier  times  the  defendant  was 
called  up(m  to  pay  the  damages  in  kind,  that  is, 
in  com  or  some  other  sort  of  provisions;  though 
it  was  soon  found  more  convenient  to  commute  this 
for  a  money  payment.  (Dem.  c.  Pliorm.  p.  918, 
c.  Neatr.  p.  1362;  Lys.  c.  Agar.  f.  717,  ed.  Beiske; 
Snid.  s.  e.  ^<i<>y ;  Harpocrat.  (.  e.  ffrrot.)  X»- 
nophoD  relates,  that  the  Thirty  Tyrants  summoned 
within  the  Odeinm  all  the  hoplites  (3000)  on  the 
catalogos,  and  the  cavalry;  that  half  of  the  Lace- 
daemniian  garrison  took  np  their  quarters  within  it; 
and  that  when  the  Thirty  marched  to  Elensis,  the 
cavalry  passed  the  night  m  the  Odeium  with  their 
horses.  (Xen.  BeU.  ii.  4.  §§  9, 10, 24.)  It  is  en- 
dent  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  roofed  build- 
ing under  the  Acropolis.  If  we  snppcee  the  Odeinm 
on  the  Ilissus  to  have  been  surrounded  with  a  wall, 
like  the  Cdosaenm,  and  other  Roman  amphitheatres, 
it  would  have  been  a  convenient  place  of  defence  in 
case  of  an  unexpected  attack  made  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city. 

After  speaking  of  the  Odeiimi  and  the  fountain 
Eimeacninns,  Pausanias  proceeds:  "  Of  the  temples 
beyond  the  foimtain,  one  is  dedicated  to  Demeter 
and  Core  (Proserpine),  in  the  other  stands  a  statue 
of  Triptolemus."  He  then  mentions  several  legends 
respecting  Triptolemus,  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
br^ks  off  suddenly  with  these  words :  "  From  pro- 
ceeding further  in  this  narrative,  and  in  the  things 
relating  to  the  Athenian  temple,  called  Elenaninm, 
a  vision  in  my  sleep  deterred  me.  But  I  will  n- 
tum  to  that  of  which  it  is  lawful  for  all  men  to 
write.  In  front  of  the  temple,  in  which  is  the 
statue  of  Triptolemus  [it  should  be  noticed,  that 
Pansanias  avoids,  apparently  on  purpose,  mention- 
ing the  name  of  the  temple],  stands  a  brazen  ox, 
as  led  to  sacrifice:  here  also  is  a  atting  statae  of 
Kpimenides  of  Cnoesns.  Still  further  on  is  the 
Tanple  of  Eucleia,  a  dedication  from  the  spoils  of 
the  Medea,  who  occupied  the  district  of  Marathon." 

It  will  be  seen  6om  the  {receding  account  that 
Pansanias  makes  no  mention  of  the  city  walls,  which 
be  could  hardly  have  passed  over  in  silence  if  they 
bad  passed  between  the  Odeinm  and  the  fountain  of 
Eimeacmnus,  as  Leake  and  others  suppose.  That 
he  has  omitted  to  speak  of  his  crossing  tlje  Ilissus, 
which  he  must  have  done  in  order  to  reach  the 
temple  of  Demeter,  is  not  snri«ising,  when  we  re- 
collect that  the  bed  of  the  Ilissns  is  in  this  part  of 
its  course  almost  always  dry,  and  only  filled  for  a 
few  hours  alter  heavy  rain.     Moreover,  as  there  can 
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be  little  doabt  that  thh  district  wu  corered  with 
hoOMS,  it  is  probable  that  the  irj  bed  of  the  rirer 
was  wsUed  in,  and  wj  tbos  hare  eaeaped  the  Datioe 
of  Paosanias. 

It  is  evident  that  the  temjde  of  Demeter  and  of 
Core,  and  the  one  with  the  statne  of  Triptokmns, 
stood  near  ttm  another,  and  appuentlj  a  little  above 
the  foontain.  Here  there  is  still  a  small  chapel, 
and  in  the  neighboarfaood  fonndations  of  walls. 
Whether  the  Eleosinitun  was  either  of  these  temples, 
or  was  situated  in  this  district  at  all,  cannot  be  in 
the  least  determimd  fWan  the  words  (^  Paonnias. 
In  ttw  same  neighbaarhood  was  a  small  Ionic  bniM- 
ing,  which,  in  the  time  of  Stuart,  icnned  a  church, 
adled  that  of  Panaghia  on  the  Sock  (Ilaiwyta  rrV 
ftrfvaf).  It  has  now  totally  disappeared,  and  is 
mljr  known  fiom  the  drawings  of  Stnart.  This 
beaatifol  little  temple  was  "  an  amjUpratyle,  42 
feet  Img,  and  SO  broad,  on  the  upper  step  of  the 
atylobate.  There  were  fbor  columns  at  either  end, 
1  foot  9  inches  in  diameter  abora  the  spreading 
base.  Those  at  the  eastern  end  stood  before  a  pro- 
naos  of  10  feet  is  depth,  leading  bj  a  doo:  7  feet 
wide  into  a  (rQitaf  of  15)  fiset;  the  breadth  of  both 
12  feet'  (Leake,  p.  250.)  Leake  supposes  that 
this  is  the  tem]de  of  the  statu*  of  Triptdemns ;  but 
Forchhammer  imagines  it  to  have  beoi  that  of  En- 
cleia.  If  the  latter  oo^jectnre  is  correct,  we  have 
fai  this  temple  a  building  erected  immediately  after 
tlw  battle  of  Slarathon. 


lOHIC  TEIII1.B  OS  TBB  JUSSCB. 

D.  Third  Pari  of  the  Route  of  Paiuetniat. — From 
the  Stoa  Banlehu  in  tie  Agora  to  tie  Pryta- 
newffl.     (Paus.  L  U.  §  6—18.  §  3.) 

After  speaking  of  the  temple  of  Eodda  beyciid 
the  Ilissns,  Pansanias  returns  to  the  point  from 
which  he  had  commenced  his  description  of  the  Ce- 
rameictts  and  the  Agora.  Having  previously  de- 
scribed the  monnments  in  the  Agora  to  his  right, 
he  now  tarns  to  the  left,  and  gives  an  account  of 
the  bmldings  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Agora. 
"  Above  the  Cerameicus  and  the  Stoa,  called  Basi. 
leins,"  he  cmtinues,  "  is  a  temple  of  Hephaestus. . . 
Near  it  is  a  sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  Urania  (c.  14). 
....  In  spprmching  the  Stoa,  which  is  called  Poe- 
aU  (nouclXi)),  from  its  pctures,  is  a  bronze  Hermes, 
sumamed  Agoraens,  and  near  it  a  gate,  upcn  which 
is  a  trophy  of  the  Athenians,  the  victon  in  an 
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eqnestriaii  combat  of  Pleistarchos,  who  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  eommand  of  the  cavalry  and 
fiirejgn  troqis  of  his  brother  Cassander."  (c  IS.  § 
1.)  Then  follows  a  description  of  ihe  paintings  in 
the  Stoa  PoedM  after  which  he  proceeds:  "  Before 
the  Stoa  stand  brazen  statues,  Sokn,  who  drew  op 
laws  for  the  Athenians,  and  a  little  further  Sdeacna 
(a  16.  §  1). ...  In  the  Agora  of  the  Athenians  is 
an  Altar  of  Pity  ('EAiov  jSo/i^t),  to  whom  the  Athe> 
nians  alone  of  Greeks  give  divine  booaais"  (c.  17 

It  would  ^>pear  that  the  three  prindpal  bniMiiigs, 
menticoed  in  this  passage,  the  Temple  of  Hephaa- 
(Nf ,  the  Sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  Urania,  and  the 
Stoa  Poecik,  stood  above  one  another,  the  last,  at 
all  events,  having  the  hill  of  Pnyz  behind  it,  as  we 
shall  see  presently.  Of  the  celebrated  statue  of 
Hennes  Agoraens,  and  of  the  gate  beside  it,  we  have 
aheady  spoken.  [See  p.  294/]  Near  the  temple  ot 
Hephaestus  was  the  EwyaoeimH,  ot  hemnm  ot 
Eurysaoes,  which  Pansanias  has  not  mentiaBed. 
(Harpocrat.  t.  v.  KoXm'tTiu.)  Eniysaoes  was  the 
son  of  Ajaz.  According  to  an  Athenian  timditiaa 
he  and  hu  brother  Philaens  had  given  up  s«1.m.. 
to  the  Athenians,  and  had  removed  to  Attica,  Phi- 
laeus  taking  up  his  residence  in  Branron,  and  En- 
lysaces  in  Melite.  (Pint  Sol  10.)  It  was  in  tb« 
lattor  district  that  the  Eurysaceium  was  sitoated 
(Harpocrat «.  v.  EJiptwdmiay),  which  proves  diat 
Melite  must  have  extended  as  &r  as  the  side  of  tlw 
Agora  next  to  the  hill  of  Pnyx. 

In  the  Agora,  and  cloee  to  the  Enrysacdnm  and 
temple  of  HefJiaestus,  was  the  celebrated  hill  called 
Colomu,  more  usnslly  Coloimt  Agoraeue,  at  Mie- 
(Anif  (KoXw^  irfopatos,  or  idir9tas),  which,  from 
its  central  position,  was  a  place  of  hire  lor  labourers. 
It  received  its  surname  from  this  drcnmstance,  to 
distingoish  it  from  the  demus  Colonns  beyond  the 
Academy.  (Pollux,  vii.  133;  Harpocrat  §.  v.  Ko- 
A«»k/to»j  Ai^nm.  KL  ad  Soph.  Oed.  Colon,  cd.  Her- 
mann.)  This  hill  was  a  projecting  spur  of  the  hill 
of  Pnyz.  Here  Heton  appears  to  have  lived,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Aristophanes 
(^r.  997),  in  which  Meton  says,  "  Heton  am  I, 
whom  Hellas  and  Colonns  know  "  (Sera  AfC  iyA; 
Merav,  tv  oISci'  'EAAit  x^  KoXvi^r).  This  fa 
confirmed  by  the  statement  that  the  house  of  HetflD 
was  close  to  the  Stoa  Poecile.  (Aelian,  V.  B.  xiiL 
12.)  On  the  hill  Cdonus  Meton  phued  same  "  as- 
tronomical dedicatirai "  (iniffq/ui  ti  iarpoXayuciw), 
the  nature  of  which  is  not  mentioned;  and  near  it 
upcn  the  wall  of  that  part  of  the  Pnyx  where  the 
assemblies  of  the  people  were  held,  he  set  up  • 
ilXurrfiwioy,  which  invested  the  length  of  the  solar 
year.  (iiXiinpiwiw  4»  r%  m  oSirji  ixicKiivif, 
«(*»  T#  r*(x<>  r^irrfi  linnet,  SchoL  adArittopk. 
Vetp.  997 ;  Snid.  j.  v.  H^roi'.)  The  Scholiast  also 
says,  that  the  Colonns  Agoraeus  was  behiixl  tfa« 
Hacra  Stoa  (4  Maxpii  2Toi);  but  as  no  other  writer 
mentions  a  Stoa  of  this  name  in  the  Asty,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Scholiast  meant  the  Stoa  Basilcias. 

The  Stoa  Poecile  was  th*  Stoa  from  which  the 
Stdc  philosophers  obtained  their  name.  (Diog. 
LaSrt  vii.  S;  Lncian,  Demon.  14.)  It  wis  origin- 
ally called  iroi  Tlturuurdjeriot.  (Pint  Cbn.  4; 
Diog.  La£rt.  L  c. ;  Suid.  t.  r.  StocL)  It  had  thr«e 
walls  covered  with  paintings;  a  middle  wall  with  two 
large  paintings,  representing  scenes  from  the  mythi- 
cal age,  and  one  at  each  end,  containing  a  painting 
of  which  the  subject  was  taken  from  Athenian  his- 
tory.   On  the  fint  win  was  the  battle  of  OenoS  in 
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ttn  Aiga«,'bat«Mn  tbe  Athmiiiw  did  Ltcedaemo- 
siaiH.  On  the  great  ocDtnl  mil  vaa  a  piotnre  of 
the  AtiuQuuu  tmder  Thesens  fighting  against  the 
Amaxoos,  and  another  rqveienting  an  assembly  of 
tbe  Greek  chiefs  after  the  capture  of  Troy  deHber- 
atisg  respecting  tlw  violaQon  of  Caseandra  by  Ajax. 
On  the  third  mllwasapaintiiigof  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rathon. Theae  paintings  were  very  celebrated.  The 
eooibat  of  the  Athenians  and  Amaions  was  the  woric 
af  Mmod.  (Aristoph.  Lymtr.  681 ;  Arrian,  Anab. 
*ii  13.)  The  battle  of  Uarathon  was  painted  by 
Pdygnotas,  Mioao,  and  I'antaenna.  '  (Plot  Cim.  4; 
Diog.  Laftt.  viL  5;  Plin.  xxxr.  8.  a.  84;  Adian, 
<fe  NaL  A»,  Til  38.) 

After  describing  the  Stoa  Poedle,  and  mentiaiing 
the  statoea  oi  Sdoo  and  Selencna,  and  the  Altar  of 
¥itj,  Pamaaias  qnits  the  Agora  and  goes  np  the 
street  of  tbe  Cmnxiciu  towards  Dipylnm.  He 
passes  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  Aieiopagns  with- 
aat  Tnentwning  either,  since  the  lower  parts  of  both 
were  coTeied  with  honses.  The  fint  object  which 
he  menticna  is  the  Gytmuuiim  of  PtolaHg,  which 
be  describes  as  not  ikr  from  the  Agen  (rijt  iryo/As 
iattxTi  oi  ToXi),  and  named  after  its  fnindar 
Ptolemy:  it  contained  Hermaa  of  stxHie,  winlhy  of 
inspection,  a  bnnie  image  of  Ptokmy,  and  stiUnes 
of  Jnba  the  Libyan,  and  of  Chiynppns  of  Soli  He 
iMxt  describes  the  Templt  of  Tkaau,  which  he 
places  near  the  Gyrnnasinm  (Tph^  rf  yviuraaltf, 
cl7.  §2).  The  proximity  of  these  two  buildings  is 
also  noticed  by  Flntarch.  (0i|vcit — Ktmu  ir  nirri 
Tf  ■*6Xfi  Tofk  -rh  nr  •fOjiriinar,  The*.  36.)  Of 
the  temple  of  Thesens  we  have  already  spoken. 
[See  p.  287.]  At  this  spot  Panaauias  quitted  the 
Ceramocns  and  tuned  to  the  right  towards  the 
east.  If  be  had  gone  farther  on  in  the  directicHi  of 
Dipyimn,  he  would  at  least  have  mentioned  the 
Xcooorwm,  or  monnment  of  the  danghten  of  Leos, 
which  stood  near  the  Dipylum  in  the  inner  Cera- 
Bwiens.  (Thnc.  i.  20,  iih  57  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  zii. 
88 ;  Cie.  da  Nat  Dear.  liL  19 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  896 ; 
Hazpocrat.  Heeych.  :  v.  Atmcifiar.') 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  Ceramei- 
cns  was  a  long  wide  street,  extending  from  Dipylnm 
to  tbe  Agora,  and  craitinned  mider  another  name  as 
far  ma  the  fimntain  of  CalUrfaoS,  and  the  temple  with 
the  statue  of  Triptolemns,  whidi  Fiachhammer  eon- 
jectmes  to  be  the  same  as  the  Pberephattium.  This 
street,  like  the  Cono  of  the  Italian  towns,  appears 
to  hare  been  the  grand  promenade  in  Athens.  The 
fiillawing  pasasge  from  the  speech  of  Demosthenee 
■gainst  Conoo  (p.  1258)  gives  a  lirely  picture  of 
the  kwality:  "  Not  long  afterwards,"  says  Ariston, 
"  as  I  was  taking  <ny  lunal  walk  in  the  evening  «a 
At  Agora  akng  with  Phanostmtns  the  Cephiuan, 
one  of  my  companions,  there  comes  up  to  us  Ctesias, 
the  son  of  this  defendant,  drunk,  at  the  XeoeorMm, 
■ear  the  house  of  Pythodorus.  Upon  seeing  us  he 
■hooted  out,  and  having  said  something  to  himself 
like  a  drunken  man,  so  that  we  could  not  understand 
wliat  be  said,  he  went  past  jm  up  to  MdUe  ifpis 
McAlnii'  &n>).  In  that  place  there  were  drinking 
(as  we  afterwards  learnt)  at  the  house  of  Pamjdiilns 
the  &ller,  this  defendant  Conon,  a  certain  Theo- 
timns,  Arcbebiades,  Spintfaarus  the  son  of  Eubnlus, 
Tbeogenes  the  son  c€  Andnimenes,  a  nnmber  of 
penons  whom  Ctesiss  brought  down  into  the  Agoia. 
It  hajqiened  that  we  met  theae  men  as  we  were  re- 
tmniag  from  thePAerepAatttun,  and  had  in  onr  walk 
again  leaebed  tbe  Leoconum."  It  is  evident  from 
tUs  aeeotBit  that  tbs  house  of  Fampfaihu  was  aome- 
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wfaeia  «D  the  hill  of  the  Nymphs;  snd  that  the 
Phere]diattinm  was  in  any  case  to  the  south  of  tiie 
Leoeorimn,  and  apparently  at  the  end  of  the  prome- 
nade :  hence  it  is  identified  by  Forchhammer  with 
the  temple  with  the  statue  of  Triptolemns. 

After  leaving  the  Theseinm,  Pansanias  airivcs  at 
the  Temple  of  ti*  Dioeeuri,  frequently  named  the 
^nacenim,  because  the  Dioscuri  (Castor  and  Pollux) 
were  called  ol  'Artum,  or  'A«ucol,  by  tbe  Athenians. 
(Pint.  Tltei.  83)  Aelian,  V.  S.  iv.  5;  Suid.  Etym. 
M.  s.  «.  'Anunf ;  Harpocrat  «.  r.  'Araxtiai',  Ila- 
Kiyrtrros.')  He  does  not,  however,  mention  either 
tbe  distance  of  tbe  Anawinm  from  the  Theeeinm, 
or  the  Erection  which  he  took  in  pnioeeding  thither. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  turned  to  the  east, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  since  he  adds  in  tbe 
next  paragraph,  that  above  the  temple  of  the  Dio- 
scnri  is  the  sacred  enclosnre  of  Aglanms.  The 
hitter,  as  vre  know,  was  sitnated  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Acropolis,  immediately  under  the  Erech- 
theium  [see  p.  286] ;  and  that  the  Anaceium  was 
near  the  AgUurium,  appears  from  the  tale  of  the 
stratagem  a!  Peisiabatoa  (Polyaen.  i.  21),  which 
has  been  already  related.  The  pnximity  of  the 
Anaceium  and  Aglaurinm  is  also  attested  by  Lodan., 
(Pucotor.  42.)  And  since  Pansamas  mentions  the 
Anacdnm  before  the  Aglaurinm,  vre  may  place  it 
north-west  of  the  latter. 

Near  to  the  Aglaurinm,  says  Pansanias,  is  the 
iVjftaMMim,  where  the  laws  of  Solon  were  preserved. 
Hence  the  Piytaneium  must  have  stood  at  the  north-' 
eastern  comer  of  the  Acropolis;  a  position  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  narrative  of  Pansanias,  that  in 
proceeding  from  thence  to  the  temple  ol  Sarapis, 
he  descended  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  {is  ri 
Kirtt  r^t  w^hk),  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the 
stieet  of  the  Tripods,  which  led  to  the  sacred  en- 
closure of  Dionysus  near  the  theatre  commenced  at 
the  Prytaneium.     (Pans.  i.  20.  §  1.) 

North  of  the  Acropolis  there  were  some  other 
mcnuments.  Of  these  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
are  the  portioo  of  Athena  Archegetis,  erroneously 
called  the  Propyheum  of  the  new  Agora  [see  p.  29S]> 
and  the  Horolqgium  of  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes.  Ap- 
parently north  of  these  should  be  placed  certain 
buildings  erected  by  Hadrian,  which  Pansanias  does 
not  mention  till  he  had  spoken  of  the  Olympeinm, 
the  greatest  of  the  works  of  this  emperor.  After 
describing  the  Olympieium,  Pansanias  remarks  (i. 
18.  §  9):  "  Hadrian  constructed  other  buildings  fer 
the  Athenians,  a  temple  of  Hera  and  of  Zens  Pan- 
hellenins,  and  a  sanctuary  common  to  all  tbe  godt 
(a  Pantheon).  The  meet  conspicuous  objects  an 
120  columns  of  Phrygian  marble.  The  walls  of  the 
porticoes  are  made  ^  tbe  same  material.  In  the 
same  place  are  apartments  (oucfiiufra)  adonied  with 
gilded  roofe  and  alabaster  stone,  and  with  statues 
and  paintings :  books  are  deposited  in  them  (or  in 
this  sanctuary).  There  is  also  a  gymnasium  named 
after  Hadrian,  in  which  there  are  100  columns  finm 
the  quarries  of  Libya."  The  ancient  remains  north 
of  the  portico  of  Athena  Archegetis  are  supposed  to 
belong  to  a  portion  of  these  buildings.  "  The  Co- 
rinthian colonnade,  rf  which  the  southern  extremity 
is  sboDt  70  yards  to  the  north  of  the  above-men- 
tioned portico,  was  the  decorated  ia^ade  (with  a 
gateway  in  the  cenbe)  of  a  quadrangular  incloeure, 
which  is  traceable  to  the  eastward  (^  it.  A  tetra- 
style  propylaenm,  formed  of  columns  3  feet  in  dia- 
meter and  29  feet  high,  similar  to  thoee  before  the 
wall,  except  that  the  Utter  are  net  fintsd,  projected 
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22  feet  before  the  gate  of  the  indoanre,  which  was 
976  feet  long,  and  252  broad;  ronnd  the  inade  of 
it,  at  a  distance  of  S3  feet  from  the  wall,  are  restiges 
of  a  coloimade.  In  the  northern  wall,  which  still 
exista,  are  the  remains  of  one  large  qnadiangolar 
recess  or  apartment  in  the  centre  34  feet  in  length, 
and  of  two  semicircalar  recesses  nearly  eqnal  to  it 
in  diameter.  The  chnrch  of  Megili  Panaghia, 
which  stands  towards  the  eastern  ade  of  the  in- 
dosure,  is  formed  of  the  remaina  of  an  ancient 
building,  consisting  on  one  side  of  a  mined  arch, 
and  on  the  other  of  m  architrave  sapported  bj  a 
plaster,  and  three  colomns  of  the  Doric  order,  1  foot 
9  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  somewhat  declining 
period  of  arL  .  . . .  The  general  plan  was  eridentlj 
that  of  a  quadrangle  sorroanded  with  porticoes, 
baring  one  or  more  buildings  in  the  centre:  thns 
agreeing  perfectly  with  that  nork  of  Hadrian  which 
oontained  stooe,  a  colonnade  of  Phrygian  marble,  and 
a  library.  ....  The  building  near  the  centre  cf 
the  quadrangle,  which  was  converted  into  a  church 
of  the  Panaghia,  may  have  been  the  Pantheon.  .  .  . 
Possibly  also  the  temide  of  Hera  and  of  Zens  Pan- 
hellenins  stood  in  die  centra  of  the  iuclaenre." 
(Leake,  p.  258,  seq.) 

K  Fourth  Fart  of  At  RouU  of  Pauianiat.— From 
the  Prgtaiumm  to  tie  Stadium.  (Pans.  i.  18. 
§4-19.) 

Paimnias  went  straight  £ram  the  Prytaneiom  to 
the  Olympieinm,  between  which  buildings  lie  notices 
theae  objects,  the  Temple  of  SarapU,  the  phue  of 
meeliiig  of  Thesens  and  Peirithons,  and  the  ronpie 
of  EtteUkgia.  After  describing  the  Olympieiam, 
Paosanias  mentions  the  templea  of  Apollo  Pythins, 
and  of  Apollo  Delphinios.  The  Fsthium  (niBiov) 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  sanctuaries  in  Athens. 
We  know  &om  Thncydides  (ii.  15)  that  it  was  in 
the  same  quarter  as  the  Olympieinm,  and  from 
Strsbo  (ix.  p.  404),  tliat  the  sacred  incloenres  of 
the  two  temples  were  only  separated  by  a  wall,  npcm 
which  was  the  altar  of  Zeus  Astrapoens.  The 
Sdphimum  (Af  A^(i'uii')  was  apparently  near  the 
Pytliinm.  It  was  also  a  temple  of  great  antiquity, 
bdng  said  to  have  been  ibunded  by  Aegeoa.  In  its 
neighbourhood  sat  one  of  the  courts  for  the  trial  of 
cases  of  homicide,  called  rh  M  AfA^lqi.  (Pint. 
Thts.  12,  18;  PoUux,  viiL  119;  Pans.  i.  28.  §  10.) 

Panaanias  next  proceeds  to  Tlie  Oardau  (o/ 
icqwai),  which  mnst  have  been  situated  east  of  tlie 
BOove-mentioned  temples,  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Uissns.  In  this  locality  was  a  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite :  the  statue  of  this  goddess,  called  "  Aphro- 
dite in  the  Gardens,"  by  Alcamenes,  wss  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  pieces  of  statuary  in  all  Athens. 
(Plin.  xxxvt  5.  s.  4;  Locian,  Imag.  4,  6.)  Pliny 
(/.  c),  misled  by  the  name  "  Gardens,"  places  this 
atatne  ontside  the  walls;  bnt  we  have  the  express 
testimony  of  Pansanias  in  another  passage  (i.  27. 
§  3)  that  it  was  in  the  city. 

Pansuniaa  then  visits  the  Cynoxtrga  and  Ly- 
ceum, both  of .  which  were  situated  outside  the 
walls,  and  are  described  below  in  the  acooont  of  the 
snbaibs  of  the  city.  From  the  Lyceinm  he  retnms 
to  the  dty,  and  mentions  the  AUar  ofBomu,  who 
carried  off  Oreithyia  tram  the  banks  of  the  Iliasns, 
and  the  Altar  of  tht  Ilitnan  Muiet,  both  altars 
being  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus.  (Comp.  Flat 
Phaedr.  a  6;  Herod,  vii.  189.)  The  altar  of 
Boreas  is  described  by  Pkito  ('.  c.)  as  opposite  the 
tempk  of  Artemis  Agnitera,  which  probably  stands 
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npoo  the  site  of  the  chmdi  of  Stavromfeos  P^tna, 
To  the  east  (^  the  altar  of  Boreas  stood  the  altar  of 
the  llissian  Muses.  In  1676  Spm  and  Wheler 
observed,  about  fifty  yards  above  Uie  bridge  of  the 
Stadium,  the  foundations  of  a  drcnlar  tem^,  which 
had,  however,  disappeared  in  the  time  of  StuarC 
This  was  probably  the  Temple  of  the  Hissian  Ifaaes, 
for  though  Pansanias  only  mentions  an  altar  of  thesa 
goddesses,  there  may  have  been  also  a  temple. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Ilissus  Panaanias  entered 
the  district  Agroe  ae  Agra,  in  which  was  the  TVmpJs 
of  Arlemit  Agrolera,  spc^en  of  above.  A  port  of 
uiia  district  was  sacred  to  Demeter,  since  we  know 
that  the  lesser  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  celebratad 
in  Agrae,  and  were  hence  called  ret  ir  'Aypait. 
(Steph.  B.  «.  V.  'Aypa;  Flat.  Demttr.  26.)  Ste- 
phanua  (L  c.)  says  that  Agra  was  a  spot  befon 
the  dty  (vpk  riis  w6\nti'),  but  this  appears  to  be 
rally  a  condnsion  drawn  firam  the  name,  which 
woold  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  in  the  coontiy, 
and  may  be  classed  together  with  the  abov»-ineii- 
tioned  error  of  Pliny  about  the  gardens.  The  Pa- 
nathenaio  Stadium  was  also  in  Agrae,  after  de- 
scribing which  [see  p^  292],  Paonnias  retraces  his 
steps  to  the  Prytaudnm.  He  has  omitted  to  mention 
the  hill  Ardettm  ('ApSirr^Oi  situated  above  the 
Stadimn,  where  the  Dicasts  were  sworn.  (Harpocrat, 
Hesych.,  Said.  a.  r.;  Pollux,  viii.  122.)  The  high 
ground  of  Agrae  appears  to  have  been  called  Heliraa 
in  ancient  times.  (Clddemus,  ap.  Bekker,  Anted. 
Grate,  i.  p.  326.) 

F.  Fifth  Part  oftkt  BotOe  qfPautamas. — From 
(Ae  iVytenenm  to  the  Propglaea  of  tha  Acro- 
poli:  (Pans.  i.  20—22.  §  3.) 

In  dus  part  of  hia  nrnta  Paosanias  went  roonl 
the  eastern  and  soathem  ddes  of  the  Acropolis. 
Starting  again  from  the  Prytandnm,  he  went  down 
the  Street  of  the  TV^podiy  which  led  to  the  Lenaenm 
or  sacred  enclosnre  of  Dicnysns.  The  podtkn  of 
this  street  is  marked  by  the  existing  Choragic  )C<^ 
nnment  of  Lydcrates  [see  p.  291],  and  by  a  number 
pf  small  churches,  which  probably  oocnpy  the  place 
of  the  tripod  temples.  The  Lenaenm,  which  coo- 
tuned  two  temples  of  Dionysus,  and  which  was 
dose  to  the  theatre,  was  dtnated  in  the  district 
called  LimniiB.  It  was  here  that  the  Dionysiao 
festival,  called  Leuaea,  was  odebrated.  (Thuc.  ii.  15; 
Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  411,  b.  2nd  ed.)  The  Lenaeum 
must  be  placed  immediatdy  beknr  the  theatre  to  the 
south.  Immediately  to  the  east  of  the  theatre,  and 
consequently  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  th* 
Acropolis,  was  the  Odeium  of  Ptridet.  Its  lite 
is  accnratdy  determined  by  Vitruvius,  who  sayi 
(v.  9),  that  it  lay  on  tne  left  hand  to  persons 
coming  ont  of  the  theatre.  This  Oddmn,  which 
mnst  be  distingnished  from  the  earlier  bnilding  with 
this  name  near  the  Dissns,  vras  built  by  Fericlsst 
and  its  roof  is  said  to  have  been  an  imita&B  of 
the  tent  of  Xeime.  (Plot.  Per.  13.)  It  was  bomt 
during  the  si^e  of  Athens  by  SulU,  B.  c.  85,  bnt 
was  rebuilt  by  Ariobananes  IL,  Idng  of  Cappadoda, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  about  B.c.  63.  (Appias, 
B. Mithr.  38;  Vitrnv.  L  c;  Bockh,  No. 357;  J)ieL 
of  Ant  pp.  822,  823,  2nd  ed.)  All  traces  of  this 
building  have  disappeared. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  theatre  are  some 
remains  of  a  succesdon  of  arches,  which  Leake  coo 
jectures  may  have  bdonged  to  a  portico,  built  by 
Herodes  Atticua,  for  the  purpose  of  a  catered  ctia^ 
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amiicatMn  betmen  th«  theatre  and  the  Odoium  of 
Herades.  Poiiape  they  are  the  remains  of  the 
Poriiau  Emmema,  which  appears  from  Vitruvios 
({.  c.)  to  hare  been  dose  to  the  theatre.  For  an 
aeeoant  of  the  theatre  itself,  see  p.  S84. 

In  proceeding  firom  the  theatre  Pansanias  first 
mcntiaos  the  Tomb  of  Talot  or  Caloi,  below  the 
steep  rocks  of  the  AcropoUs,  from  which  Daedaios 
is  said  to  bare  hurled  him  down.  Paonnias  next 
eome*  to  the  vlsefepteiwm  or  Tai^  of  Atlepiu; 
which  stood  immedistelj  abore  the  Odeinm  of  He- 
ndcs  Atticos.  Its  site  is  determined  by  the  state- 
ment tiut  it  ccBtained  a  fomitun  of  water,  celebrated 
as  the  fiiuntain  at  which  Ares  slew  Halirrhothins, 
the  son  of  Poseidon.  Pansaniss  makes  no  mentitm 
of  the  Odeiom  of  Herodes,  since  this  building  was 
not  erected  when  he  wrote  his  accoant  of  Athens. 
[See  f.  286.]  Next  to  the  Asdepieimn  Pausa- 
nias,  in  his  ascent  to  the  Acropolis,  passed  by  the 
Ttm^  of  Tkemit,  with  the  To«U>  of  Bippolj/ttu 
in  front  <rf  it,  the  TempU  of  Apiroditt  Pifndaiuu 
auiPtHJto,  and  the  Ta^  of  Ge  Citrotropkut  and 
Demttar  CUoe-  At  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Pan- 
demus,  Paasanias  was  again  dose  to  the  statoes  of 
Hanmxiins  and  Aristogeiton.  [See  p.  297,  a.]  The 
proximity  of  this  temple  to  the  tomb  of  Hippolytos 
■  allnded  to  by  Enripides  (IlippoL  29,  eeq.).  The 
temple  cf  Ge  and  Demeter  was  probably  situated 
beDBBth  the  temple  of  Mike  Aptern.  At  the  foot 
of  the  wall,  supporting  the  platform  of  the  latter 
tempie,  there  are  two  doors,  coeval  with  the  wall, 
and  conducting  into  a  small  grotto,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  shrine  of  Ge  and  Demeter.  It  was  situated 
ea  the  right  hand  of  the  traveller,  just  beibre  he 
omnenced  the  direct  ascent  to  the  Propylaea;  and 
ban  being  placed  within  a  wall,  which  formed  one 
of  the  defences  of  the  Acropolis,  it  is  sometimes 
described  as  a  i«rt  of  the  latter.  (Soph,  ad  Otd.  Col. 
1800;  Sttid.  «.  v.  Kovporpi^s  r$.)  The  position 
of  this  temple  is  illustrated  by  a  passage  in  the 
Lysisbata  <^  Aiistf^banes  (829),  where,  the  Athe- 
nian women  bdng  in  poesession  of  the  Acropolis, 
Lyastrata  suddenly  perceives  a  man  at  the  temple 
of  Demeter  Chloe  appnuching  the  dtadd: 

AT.     lot,  tab,  yvmjcts  .... 

ii^*  &r8p*  ipti  lepoffUpTa  .... 
rr.    nm  V  inlr,  tarts  ivri;   AT.  fofi  rh 

Tba  Elauinium,  which  Pansanias  had  mentioned 

Ei.  14.  §  3)  in  the  description  of  his  second  ronte 
see  p.  297,  b].  Leaks  ooqjectures  to  have  been  the 
great  cavern  in  the  middle  of  the  rocks  at  the 
•Bsteni  end  of  the  Acropolis.  The  Eleusinium  is 
said  by  Clemens  cf  Alexandria  (iVotrept.  p.  13, 
Sylbnig),  and  Amobius  (adv.  Gtnt.  vi.  p.  193, 
Uaire)  to  have  been  below  the  Acropolis.  The 
Elensiniimi  is  also  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (iL  15) 
and  IJeaofiiaa  (Hipparci.  8),  but  without  any 
postive  indication  of  its  site. 

6.  Sirth  Part  of  the  RmOe  of  Patuamai.—The 
AcropolU,  Areiopagut  and  Academy.  (Pans.* 
L  23.  §  4—40.) 

The  Acropolis  has  been  already  described.  In 
descending  from  it  Pansanias  notices  the  cave  of 
Pan  and  the  Axeiopagus  [see  pp.  286, 281],  and  the 
flaoe  near  the  Arooiiagns,  where  the  ship  was  kept, 
which  was  dragged  through  the  dty  in  the  great 
FanatjMBaic  festival,  surmounted  by  the  Peplus  of 
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Athena  as  a  sail  (i.  29.  §  1).  He  then  (soceeds 
through  Dipylnm  to  the  outer  Cenunacus  and  the 
Academy.  The  two  latter  are  spoken  of  under  the 
suburb*  of  the  dty. 

H.  DitrieU  of  ike  Aetg. 

It  is  remarked  by  Isocrates  that  the  dty  was  di- 
vided into  Kifuu  and  the  country  into  tq^oi  (Sif  A^^u- 
ni  n)*  /ur  T^Aif  Kcrrd  xiiua,  riiv  Si  xifoy  Kuri 
UliuKS,  Areop.  p.  149,  ed.  Stei^.).  In  conaequence 
of  this  remaik,  and  c^  the  frequent  opposition  be- 
tween the  voXit  and  the  SJifui,  it  was  formerly  main- 
tained by  many  writers  that  none  of  the  Attic  denii 
were  within  the  dty.  But  since  it  has  been  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  the  contrary  was  the  case,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  city  demi  were  onttide  the 
walls  when  the  demi  were  established  by  Cleistbenes, 
but  were  snbeeqnently  included  witUn  the  walls 
upon  the  enlargement  of  the  dty  by  Themistodes. 
But  even  this  hypothesis  will  not  apply  to  all  tha 
demi,  since  Melite  and  Cydathenaenm,  for  example, 
as  well  as  others,  most  have  been  included  within 
the  dty  at  the  time  of  Cldsthenes.  A  little  con- 
sideration, however,  wiH  ahow  the  necessity  of  ad- 
mitting the  division  of  the  dty  into  the  demi  from 
the  first  institution  of  the  latter  by  Cleisthencs. 
It  is  certain  that  every  Athenian  dtizen  was  enrolled 
in  some  demus,  and  that  the  whole  territory  of 
Attica  was  distributed  into  a  certain  number  of  demi. 
Hence  the  dty  must  have  been  fomted  by  Cldsthenes 
into  one  cr  more  demi;  for  otherwise  the  inhabitants 
of  the  dty  would  have  bdonged  to  no  demus,  which 
we  know  to  have  been  impossible.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  statement  of 
Isocrates,  since  the  demi  within  the  walls  of  Athens 
were  few,  and  had  mthing  to  do  with  the  organization 
of  the  dty.  For  administrative  pnrpoees.the  dty 
was  divided  mto  kH/uu  or  wards,  the  inhabitants 
being  called  mu/i^oi.  (Comp.  Aiistoph.  lftd>.  966, 
Lgtittr.  5 ;  Hesych.  a,  v.  KSfuu.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  dty  demi:  — 

I.  Cerameicut  (Kcfx^uimit :  Eth.  KtpofuTs), 
divided  into  the  Iimer  aind  the  Outer  Cerameicos. 
The  Inner  Ceramdcus  has  been  already  described, 
and  the  Outer  Cerameicus  is  spoken  of  bdow.  [See 
Pl  303.]  The  two  districts  formed  only  one  demus, 
which  belonged  to  the  tribe  Acamantis.  Wordsworth 
mwntains  (p.  171)  that  the  term  Inner  Ceramdcus 
was  used  only  by  bter  writers,  and  that  during  the 
Pdoponnesian  war,  and  for  many  years  afterwards, 
there  was  only  one  Ceramdcus,  namely,  that  outside 
the  walls.  But  this  opinion  is  refuted  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Antifdion,  who  spoke  of  the  two  Ceramdd 
(ap.  Harpocrat.  «.  «.),  and  of  Phsnodemus,  who 
stated  th^  the  Leocorinm  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
Cerameicns  (ap.  Harpocrat  :  v.  AtaxSptor'). 

S.  MeUU  (Mt\lT7i :  Eth.  M«\itcu),  was  a  demus 
of  the  tribe  Cecnpis,  west  of  the  Inner  Ceramdcus. 
The  exact  limits  of  this  demus  cannot  be  ascertained; 
but  it  appears  to  have  given  its  name  to  the  whole 
hilly  district  in  the  west  of  the  Asty,  comprising 
the  hills  of  the  Nymphs,  of  the  Pnyx  and  of  the 
Mnsdum,  and  induding  within  it  the  separate  demi 
i£  Scambonidae  and  Collytus.  Helite  is  said  to  have 
been  named  from  a  wife  of  Hercules.  It  was  one  of 
the  meet  populous  parts  of  the  dty,  and  contained 
several  temples  as  well  as  houses  of  distingniiihod 
men.  In  Melite  were  the  Hephaesteium,  the  Eury- 
sacdum,  the  Colonus  Agoraeus  [respecting  these 
three,  see  p.  298];  the  temple  of  Hercules  Alexi- 
cacns  [see  p.  296,  a];  the  Melanippdum,  in  which 
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Helanippas,  the  son  of  Theaeos,  wae  boned  (Hai<> 
pocnt  *.  V.  MfAwfinrdoi');  die  tem|de  of  Athena 
Arutobnla,  boilt  b^  Tbemutodee  near  Ua  own  boom 
(Plat  Them.  22);  the  hooee  of  Callua  (PUt  Par- 
men,  f.  126,  a.;  SchoL  ad  AriOopk.  Ran.  504); 
the  booae  cf  Phodon,  which  still  existed  in  Pln- 
tuch's  time  (Plat  Phoe.  18);  and  a  bnildicg, 
called  the  "  House  of  the  Helitsans,"  in  vhich  tra- 
gedies were  reheaned.  (He^eb.  Phot  Lex.  §.  v. 
VltXnim  o?n>.)  This  is,  pertia{»,  the  same 
theatre  as  tlie  one  m  which  Aeschinei  played  the 
part  of  Oenomans,  and  which  is  said  to  bare  been 
situated  in  CoUTtns  (Harpocrat.  i.  v.  'Iffx"*^'  i 
AnooTm.  VU.  Aaeh.) ;  since  the  distnot  of  Helite,  as 
we  have  already  obeerved,  snbseqnently  indnded  the 
demos  of  CoUytos.  It  is  probable  that  Uiis  theatre 
is  the  one  of  which  the  remains  of  a  great  part  of 
the  semicircle  are  still  visilde,  hewn  oat  of  the  rode, 
on  the  weitem  side  of  the  bill  of  Pnyx.  The  Meli- 
tian  Oate  at  the  SW.  cener  of  the  city  were  so  called, 
as  leading  to  the  district  Melite.  [See  p.  263,  b.] 
Pliny  (it.  7.  s.  11)  speaks  of  an  "  oppidom  Melite," 
which  is  coqjectored  to  have  been  the  fortress  of 
the  Uacedonians,  erected  oo  the  bill  Moseinm. 
[See  p.  284,  a. jl 

3.  ScamboMdae  (JbtatiStirltat),  a  demos  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Leontis.  In  conseqoenoe  of  a 
passage  of  Paosanias  (I  38.  §  2)  Miiller  pUced 
this  demos  near  Eleosis;  bat  it  is  now  admitted 
that  it  was  one  of  the  dty  demL  It  was  probably  in- 
daded  within  the  district  of  Helito,  and  oocojned 
the  Hills  of  the  Nymphs  and  of  Pnyx.  Its  con- 
nexioa  with  Melite  is  intimated  by  the  l^end,  that 
Helite  derived  its  name  from  Mdite,  a  daoghter  of 
Hyimex,  and  the  wiie  of  Hercoles  :  and  that 
this  Mynnex  gave  his  name  to  a  street  in  Soun- 
bonidae.  ^Harpiwiat  :  v.  Mf  Ain) ;  Hesycfa.,  t.  v. 
TAifiaiKot  arpardi ;  comp.  Aristoph.  Thum.  100 ; 
and  Phot  Zez.)  This  street,  however,  the  "  Street 
of  Ants,"  did  not  derive  its  name  from  a  hero,  bat 
from  its  being  croaked  and  narrow,  as  wo  may  sap- 
pose  the  streets  to  have  been  in  this  hilly  district. 
Scambonidae,  also,  probably  derived  its  name  from 
the  same  circomstanoe  (from  mcaitSis,  "  crooked.") 

4.  CoOgtus  (KsAAvTiii,  not  KsAvrrifi :  JSth. 
KoAAvrtir),  a  demos  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aegeis, 
and  probably,  as  we  have  alrndy  said,  sometimeB 
ifwl^i^ad  nnder  the  general  name  of  Helite.  It  ap- 
pears firom  a  passage  of  Straho  (i.  p.  65)  that  Cd- 
lytos  and  Melite  were  adjacent,  bat  that  their 
twondaries  were  not  aocaratdy  marked,  a  passage 
which  both  Leake  and  Wordsworth  have  erroiieoasly 
raifiosed  to  mean  that  these  places  had  precise 
boundaries.  (It  is  evident,  however,  that  Collytos 
and  Melite  are  qooted  as  an  example  of  iiii  Srrmi 
ixpiSinf  Spur.')  Wordsworth,  moreover,  remaib 
that  it  was  the  least  respectable  qoartar  in  the 
whole  of  Athens:  hot  we  kaow,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  was  a  favoorito  place  of  residoioe.  Hence 
Plutarch  says  (^dt  ExiiL  6,  p.  601),  "neither  do 
all  Athenians  inhabit  Collytos,  nor  Corinthians 
Cransiam,  nor  Spartans  Pitane,"  Craneiom  and 
Pitane  being  two  fiivoorite  localities  in  Corinth  and 
Sparta  respectivdy.  It  is  described  by  Himerias 
(ap.  Phot.  Cod.  243,  p.  375,  Bekker),  as  a  or*, 
iwro't  (which  does  not  mean  a  narrow  street,  bat 
simply  a  street,  camp.  Diod.  ziL  10;  Hesych.  s.  c), 
sitoated  in  the  centre  of  the  dty,  and  much  valaed 
fnr  its  ose  of  the  market  (Jiyopis  xp<'f  Ti/ui/umi), 
by  which  words  we  are  probably  to  understand  that 
it  was  cooveniently  situated  for  the  use  of  the  markeL 
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j  Forohbammer  ]daees  Collytns  betwees  the  bills  of 
Pnyx  and  Hnsdum,  in  which  case  the  ezpnisian  of 
its  being  in  the  centre  of  the  dty,  must  not  iM 
interpreted  strictly.  The  same  writer  also  supposes 
art»ui*6s  not  to  signify  a  street,  but  the  whda 
district  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  Maseiam,  ii>- 
duding  the  slopes  of  those  hills.  Leake  thinks  that 
Cdlytos  bordoed  upon  Diomda,  and  accordingly 
places  it  Iwtween  Melite  and  Oiomeia;  but  the  au- 
thority to  wUch  he  refers  woald  pdnt  to  an  opposita 
oondosion,  namdy,  that  Collytos  and  Diomda  were 
situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  dty.  We  an  told 
that  Cdlytus  was  the  &ther  of  Diomns,  the  &vourita 
of  Hercules;  and  that  some  of  the  Mditenses,  under 
the  guidanoe  of  Diomus,  migrated  from  Halite,  and 
settled  in  the  spot  called  Dioneia,  from  their  leader, 
where  they  celebrated  the  Hetagdtnia,  in  memory 
of  their  origin.  (Plat,  de  ExtiL  L  c;  Stefh.  B.  «.  c. 
A161UU1 ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  Au)u«cu.)  This  legend 
confirms  the  preceding  account  of  CoUytns  being 
situated  in  HeUto.  We  have  already  seen  that  there 
was  a  theatre  in  CoUytns,  in  which  Aeschines  played 
the  part  of  Oenomaas;  and  we  are  also  tdd  that  he 
lived  in  this  district  45  years.  (Aesch.  £p.  5.) 
Cdlytns  was  also  the  residence  of  Tiznoo,  the  mia- 
antlurope  (Lucian,  Timm,  7,  44),  and  was  cde- 
brated  as  the  demus  of  Plato. 

5.  Cfdatiataemn  (KuSae^nuaf :  JEth.  KuSaSi)- 
rauis),  a  demus  bdooging  to  the  tribe  Pandionis. 
(Harp.  Snid.  Sto]^.  Phot.)  The  name  is  apparently 
compounded  of  irSSoi  "  glory,"  and  'AfqiuZn,  and  is 
hence  explained  by  Hesychius  («.  e.)  as  ffSo^ot 
'AAfraisr.  It  is,  thenjbre,  very  probable,  as  Leak* 
has  suggested,  that  this  demus  occupied  the  The- 
sdan  dty,  that  is  to  say,  the  Acropolis,  and  ths 
parte  a^jaoent  to  it  on  the  sooth  and  sonth-east. 
(Leake,  p.  443;  MOller,  Dor.  voL  ii.  p.  72,  transL) 

6.  Diomaa  (^^utia :  BA,  Aw^u),  a  demos 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Aegeis,  consisting,  like 
Cecamdcus,  cf  an  Outer  and  an  Inner  Diomeia. 
The  Inner  Diomeia  comprised  the  eastern  part  of 
city,  and  gave  ito  name  to  one  of  the  dty-gates  in 
this  quarter.  In  the  Outer  DiooMia  was  sitoated 
the  Cynosargea.  (StejA.,  Snid.  a.  •.  Ai^fuia;  He- 
sych. «.  V.  Aio/ui: ;  Stepb.,  Hesych.  t.  v.  KiW- 
aapytt  ■  SchoL  ad  Jrittoph.  Ran.  664 ;  Pint.  d» 
EiaO.  L  e.)  The  Outer  Diomeia  could  not  have 
extended  far  beycmd  the  walls,  since  the  demus 
Alopece  was  dose  to  Cynosarges,  and  only  deven  or 
twelve  stadia  from  the  walls  of  the  dty.  (Herod. 
V.  63;  Aesch.  e.  Tim.  p.  119,  Bdske.) 

7.  Coek  (Kotkii),  a  demus  belcmging  to  the  tribe 
Hippothoontis.  It  lay  partly  within  and  partly  with- 
out the  dty,  in  the  valley  between  tie  Mcsdom  and 
the  bills  on  the  southern  side  of  Ilissus.  In  this 
district,  just  outside  the  Helitian  gate,  were  the 
sepoldues  of  Thncydides  and  Cimon.  [For  autho- 
rities, see  p.  263.]  ' 

8.  Ceiriadae  (KnfuSicu),  a  demus  bdonging  to 
the  tribe  Hippothoontis.  (Harpocrat.,  Suid.,  Stapb. 
B.,  Hesych.  s.  e.)  The  podtion  of  this  demos 
is  uncertun;  but  Sauppe  brings  forward  many 
arguments  to  prove  tlut  it  was  within  the  dty 
walls.  In  this  district,  and  perhaps  near  the  Me- 
troom,  was  the  BipaBpor,  into  wbicn  criminals  were 
cast.  (For  anthoritiee,  see  Sauppe,  pp  1 7, 18.) 

9.  Agrae  CAypat),  was  sitnatsd  south  of  the 
Hissns,  and  in  the  SE.  of  the  dty.  Bespecting  its 
site,  see  p.  300,  b.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  bem  a 
sepamte  demos,  and  was  perhaps  indnded  in  th* 
demus  of  Agryle,  wliich  was  sitoated  south  of  iL 
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lA.  Lmmaa  (Afiirai),  wu  a  diatrict  to  the  aoatii 
of  da  Acnpolis,  in  which  the  temple  of  DiunTnu 
WM  sitiiatad.  (Thoe.  n.  15.)  It  wu  not  a  demna, 
m  stated  by  the  Scholiast  <n  Callimacfaiu  {H.  in 
/M.173),  wbohasmistakni  tbeLinmaeofUMMnia 
&r  the  Liranae  of  Athens. 

CoUmiu,  wMdi  we  have  spokoi  of  as  a  hill  in 
the  titf,  is  mainfalnwl  bj  Sanppe  to  have  been  a 
wepuwXe  dennu;  but  see  abore,  p.  298,  b. 

The  Eaboean  dties  of  Eretria  and  Histiaea  were 
and  \rf  some  to  Yarn  been  named  from  Attic  demi 
(Strah.  X.  p.  445);  and  from  another  passage  of 
Strabo  (z.  p.  447)  it  has  been  inlerred  that  the  so- 
called  New  Agora  occnpied  the  site  cf  Eretria.  [See 
p.  S98,  b.]  It  is  doubtiiil  whether  Eretiia  was 
■itnated  in  the  city;  and  at  all  events  it  is  not  men- 
tioani  ebewfaere,  either  hj  writers  or  inscriptions,  as 
ademoa. 

Bespecting  the  dty  demi  the  best  accoont  is  given 
bgr  Saoppe,  Dt  Demit  Urimtu  Atienanm,  Wei- 
oar,  1846. 

X  SUBOBBS  or  THS  Cttt. 

I.  The  Outer  Cerameicui  ami  the  Aeatknu/. — 
the  raad  to  the  Academy  CAKohf/da),  which  was 
£itant  six  or  eight  stadia  from  the  gate  named 
Dipjlnm,  ran  throogh  the  Oater  Cerameicus. 
(Ut.  Tfr\  24 ;  Thnc  vi.  57 ;  PUt.  Farm.  3 ;  Pint 
ML  14;  Cic  <fa  Fm.  r.  1 ;  Lncian,  Segth.  2.)  It 
is  called  by  Thocydidea  the  most  beantifiil  sabnrb 
cf  the  city  (M  tov  KaMi/rrov  Tpoa/rrtiav  rqi  rri- 
Amm,  Thnc  it  34).  On  each  side  of  the  road  were 
the  moonments  of  illnstrioas  Athenians,  especially 
<f  those  who  had  fisllen  m  battle;  for  the  Outer 
Cenmeicns  was  the  place  of  banal  ior  all  persons 
who  were  honoored  with  a  pabUc  innentL  Hence 
we  read  in  Arist(^>lianes  (Avet,  395): — 

i  Kffoiuuchs  H(eTui  rA. 

t^oaiif  Tip  X>m  Ta^after. 

Over  each  tomb  was  placed  a  pilar,  inscribed  with 
the  oamea  of  the  dead  and  of  their  demL  (Pans.  L 
19.  §  4;  camp.  Cic  ek  Leg.  u.  26.)  In  this  lo- 
eaSty  was  {bond  an  interesting  inscription,  now  in 
the  British  Mnsenm,  containing  the  names  of  those 
who  had  bllen  at  Potidaea,  B.  c.  432. 

The  Academy  is  said  to  hare  belonged  originally 
to  the  hero  Academns,  and  was  afterwards  coDrerted 
into  a  gymnanmn.  It  was  snrronnded  with  a  wall 
by  Hipparehns,  and  was  adorned  by  Cimon  with 
walks,  groves,  and  {bantains.  (Diog.  La£rl  iiL  7; 
Ssid.  «.  «.  1r*ifxmrtixii>i>;  Pint  Cim.  13.)  The 
btanty  of  the  plane  trees  and  oHve  phmtations  was 
particnlaily  celebrated.  (Plin.  xii.  I.  s.  5.)  Be- 
iore  the  entrance  were  a  stattie  and  an  ahar  of  Love, 
and  within  the  inclosnre  were  a  temple  of  Athena, 
and  altars  of  the  Hnses,  Prometheos,  Hercnles,  &c 
(Faoa.  L  30.  §  I.)  It  was  from  the  altar  of  Prr>- 
metbena  that  the  race  of  the  Lampadephoria  com- 
meooed.  The  Academy  was  the  place  where  Plato 
taaght,  who  poserased  a  small  estate  in  the  neigh- 
boiHiaod,  which  was  his  usual  place  of  residence. 
(Keg.  Labt.  L  e. ;  Aelian,  V.  B.  is.  10.)  His 
Boccesson  contioned  to  teach  in  the  same  spot,  and 
were  hence  called  the  Academic  philosophere.  It 
eontinned  to  be  one  of  the  sanctuaries  of  philosophy, 
and  was  spared  by  the  enemy  down  to  the  time  of 
SoDa,  who,  dmicg  the  siege  of  Athens,  caused  its 
edcirated  groves  to  be  cut  down,  in  order  to  obtain 
fimber  far  the  comtroctioo  of  his  mOitaiy  machines. 
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(PhitAAlS;Appian,iftrtr.8Ui)  The  Academy, 
however,  was  replanted,  and  eontinned  to  eqjoy  ita 
ancient  celebrity  in  the  time  of  the  empenr  Julias. 
Near  the  tem^  of  Athena  in  the  Academy  were 
the  H(ffiae,  or  sacred  olives,  which  wen  derived  from 
the  sacred  olive  in  the  Erechtheiam.  The  bitter, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  was  the  fint  olive  tree 
jdanted  in  Attica,  and  one  i^the  Moriae  was  shown 
to  Panaanias  as  the  seorad.  They  were  under  the 
guardianship  of  Zena  Horins.  (Comp.  Suid.  t.  r. 
H«pl«<;  SchoL  ad  Sopk.  Oed.  CoL  730.)  A  Uttle 
way  beyond  the  Academy  was  the  hill  Of  Colonna, 
hnmortaliaed  by  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles;  and  be- 
tween the  two  pbices  were  the  tomb  of  Plato  and 
the  tower  of  Timon.  (Paus.  L  30.  §§  3,  4.)  The 
name  of  Ahadkimia  is  stiU  attached  to  tins  spot. 
"  It  is  on  the  lowest  level,  where  somewater-coursea 
from  the  ridges  of  Lycabettns  are  oonsumed  in  gar- 
dene  and  olive  pbintaticos.  Theee  waten  still  cause 
the  spot  to  be  one  of  the  most  advantageous  situ- 
ations near  Athens  fi>r  the  growth  of  fruit  and  pot- 
herbs, and  maintain  a  certain  degree  of  verdnre  when 
all  the  snrronnding  plain  is  puched  with  the  heat 
of  snmmer."    (Lnke,  p  195.) 

2.  Cynotarga  (Kui>6trafytsy.  was  a  sanctuary  of 
Hercnles  and  a  gymnasium,  situated  to  the  east  of 
the  city,  not  br  fixan  the  gate  Diomeia.  It  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  white  dog,  which 
carried  off  part  of  the  victim,  when  sacrifices  were 
first  offered  by  Dicnnna  to  Herculc  (Pans.  L  19. 
§  3;  Herod,  t.  63,  vi  116;  Plat.  Them.  1;  Har- 
pocrat.  «.  V.  'HfdiAtia;  Hesych.  Suid.  Stqih.  B. 
«.  ff.  Kmi6aafyts.)  Antbtbenes,  the  founder  of  the 
Cynic  schod,  taught  in  the  Cynoearges.  (Diog. 
LaSrt  vL  13.)  It  was  snrrounded  by  a  grove,  which 
waa  destroyed  by  Philip,  together  with  the  trees  of 
the  neighbouring  Lyceinm,  when  he  encamped  at 
this  spot  in  his  invasion  of  Attica  in  B.C.  200. 
(Liv.  xrd.  24.)  Since  Cynoearges  was  near  a 
rising  ground  (Isocr.  VU.  X  OraL  p  838),  Leake 
places  it  at  the  frot  of  the  south-eastern  extrranity 
of  Mount  Lycabettns,  near  the  point  where  the  aich 
of  the  aqueduct  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  fiinnerly 
stood.  The  name  of  this  gymnasium,  like  that  cf 
the  Academy,  was  abo  given  to  the  sumonding 
buildings,  which  thus  ibtroed  a  sabnrb  of  the  dty. 
(Forchhainmer,  p  368.) 

3.  Lj/ceimn  (Afeeioi'),  a  gymnadum  dedicated 
to  Apollo  Lycdns,  and  snirounded  with  lofty  plane 
tr^es,  was  dso  situated  to  the  east  of  the  dty,  and 
a  Uttle  to  the  south  of  the  Cynoearges.  It  was  the 
chief  of  the  Athenian  gymnasia,  and  was  adorned 
by  Pdsisbatus,  Perides,  and  Lycnrgns.  (Pans.  i. 
19.  §  3;  Xen.  Bipp.  8.  §  6;  Hesych.  Harpocret. 
Suid.  a.  V.  AumioK.)  The  Lycdnm  was  the  place 
in  which  Aristotle  and  his  disdples  taught,  who 
were  called  Peripatetics,  from  their  practice  of  walk- 
ing in  this  gymnasium  while  delivering  their  lec- 
tures. (Diog.  La&t  V.  5;  Cic.  Acad.  Quaeet  i.  4.) 
In  the  ndghbonrbood  of  ^e  Lycdnm  was  a  fDontain 
cf  the  hero  Panops,  near  whidi  waa  a  small  gate  of 
the  dty,  which  must  have  stood  between  the  gates 
Diocharis  and  Diomda.  (Plat.  Lgt.  I;  Heiiych. 
a.  V  TUm^.) 

4.  Lyeabettut  (/MKatirrr6t),  was  the  name  of 
the  lofty  insulated  mountain  overhanging  the  city 
on  ito  north-eastern  side,  and  now  called  the  BSl  of 
St.  George,  from  the  chnroh  of  St  George  on  its 
summit  [See  p  255,  a.]  This  hill  was  identified 
by  the  ancient  gengraphers  with  Anchcsmus  ('A7- 
Xwrju^t),  which  is  described  by  Fansanias  (i.  33 
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§  S)  as  s  urnon  maunUin  with  m  itatoe  of  Zeus 
Anchesmius.  Pansinima  is  th«  011I7  writer  who 
mentions  Anchesmns;  bnt  since  all  Uie  other  hills 
around  Athens  hare  names  assigned  to  them,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  hiU  of  St.  George  most  have  been 
Andiesmos.  But  the  same  argument  applies  with 
■till  greater  force  to  Ljcabettns,  which  is  fteqnentlj 
menljoDed  bj  the  classical  writers;  and  it  is  im- 
poeable  to  believe  that  so  remarkable  an  object  as 
the  HiU  of  St.  George  could  hare  remained  without 
a  name  in  the  clasrical  writers.  Wordsworth  was, 
we  believe,  tie  first  writer  who  pomted  oat  the 
identity  of  Ljcabettns  and  the  Hill  of  St.  George; 
and  his  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  Leake  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  Topography,  by  Forchhammer, 
and  by  all  subsequent  writers.  The  celebrity  of 
Lycabettus,  which  is  mentioDed  as  one  of  the  chief 
mountains  of  Attica,  is  in  accordance  with  the  posi- 
tion  and  appearance  of  the  Hill  of  St  George. 
Strabo  (x.  p.  454)  classes  Athens  and  its  Lyca- 
bettus with  Ithaca  and  its  Neriton,  Rhodes  and  its 
Atabyris,  and  Lacedaemon  and  its  Taygetus.  Aris- 
tophuies  (Am.  1057),  in  like  manner,  speaks  of 
Lycabettus  and  Parnassus  as  synonymons  with  any 
celebrated  mountains : 

V  ol"  <ri>  ^iyps  Auicattirrobt 

«al  napKHTM'  iiiii'  luyitti,  rmrf  Arri  rk 

Its  proximity  to  the  city  is  indicated  by  several  pas- 
sages. In  the  edition  of  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes, 
which  is  now  lost,  the  Clouds  were  represented  as 
vanishing  near  Lycabettus,  when  they  were  threaten- 
mg  to  return  in  anger  to  Pames,  from  which  they 
had  come.  (Phot  Lex.  t.  v.  nipnis.')  Plato  (Cri- 
tiu,  p.  1 12,  a)  speaks  of  the  Pnyx  and  Lycabettus 
as  the  boundaries  of  Athens.  According  to  an  Attic 
legend,  Athena,  who  had  gone  to  Pallene,  a  demns 
to  the  north-eastward  of  Athens,  in  order  to  procure  a 
mountain  to  serve  as  a  bulwark  in  frorit  of  the  Acro- 
polis, was  infonned  on  her  return  by  a  crow  of  the 
birth  of  Erichthonins,  whereupon  she  dropt  Mount 
Lycabettus  00  the  spot  where  it  still  stands.  (An- 
tig.  Car.  13;  fi>r  other  passages  from  the  ancient 
writers,  see  Wordsworth,  pi.  57,  seq. ;  Leake,  p.  204, 
aeq.)  Both  Wordsworth  and  Leake  suppose  Anches- 
mus  to  be  a  later  name  of  Lycabettus,  since  Pan- 
sanias  does  not  mention  the  latter;  but  Kiepert  gives 
the  name  of  Anchesmus  to  one  of  the  hiUs  north  of 
Lycabettus.     [See  Map,  p.  256.] 

XI.  The  PoRT-Towjre. 

Between  four  and  five  miles  SW.  of  the  Asty  is 
the  peninsuU  of  Peiraeeus,  consisting  of  two  rocky 
heights  divided  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  isthmus, 
the  eastern,  or  the  one  nearer  the  city,  being  the 
higher  of  Uie  two.  This  peninsula  contains  three 
natural  basins  or  harbours,  a  large  one  on  the  westem 
side,  now  called  DrAko  (or  Porto  Leone),  and  two 
smaller  ones  on  the  eastern  side,  called  respectively 
StratioHU  (or  Paichalimdni),  and  Fandri ;  the 
latter,  which  was  nearer  the  city,  being  the  smaller 
of  the  two.  Henoe  Thncydides  describes  (i.  93)  Pei- 
raeeus as  x^P^"  Ai^f'rar  fx^''  "^9*^^  atrro^utis. 

We  know  that  down  to  the  time  of  the  Persian 
wars  the  Athenians  had  only  one  harbour,  named 
Phaleram  ;  and  that  it  was  upon  the  advice  of 
Themistodes  that  they  fortified  the  Peiraeeus,  and 
made  use  of  the  more  spacious  and  convenient  har- 
bours in  this  peninsula.  Pausanias  says  (i.  1.  §  2): 
"  The  Peiraeeus  was  a  demus  from  early  times,  bnt 
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WIS  not  used  as  a  harbour  before  Tbemistocles  ail- 
ministeied  the  al&irs  of  the  Athenians  Before  that 
time  their  harbour  was  at  Phalerum,  at  the  spot 

when  the  sea  is  nearest  to  the  city lint 

Tbemistocles,  when  he  held  the  government,  per- 
ceiving that  Peiraeeus  was  more  conveniently  sita- 
ated  for  navigation,  and  that  it  possessed  three  porta 
instead  of  the  one  at  Phalenmi  ^Kt/Ums  rpcw  MT 
Ms  ix*"  '^'^  *<iAi)poi),  made  it  into  a  leoeptacle 
of  ships."  From  this  passage,  compared  with  the 
words  of  Thucydides  quoted  above,  it  would  seem  • 
natural  inference  that  the  three  ancient  ports  of 
Peiraeeus  were  those  now  called  BrdJto,  StrtUiotiki, 
and  Fanari ;  and  that  Phalerum  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  peninsula  of  Psiraeens,  but  was  situated 
more  to  the  east,  where  the  sea-shore  is  nearest  to 
Athens.  But  till  within  the  last  few  years  a  vray 
di%rent  situation  has  been  assigned  to  the  ancient 
harbours  of  Athens.  Misled  by  a  fidse  interpretstioa 
of  a  passage  of  the  Scholiast  upon  Aristophanes 
(Poe.  145),  modem  writers  supposed  that  the  large 
hatbonr  of  Peiraeeus  (^Drdko)  was  divided  into  tliree 
ports  called  respectively  Canthams  (Kii/9apos),  the 
port  for  ships  of  war,  Zea  (Z^)  for  cran-shipa,  and 
Aphrodisium  (^K^fnUaun')  for  other  merchant- 
ships;  and  that  it  was  to  those  thtee  ports  that 
the  words  of  Pausanias  and  Thncydides  refer.  It 
was  further  maintained  that  StratiotiU  was  tlie 
ancient  harbour  of  Jiunychia,  and  that  Fandri,  the 
more  easterly  of  the  two  smaller  harbcors,  was  the 
ancient  Phalerum.  The  true  position  of  the  Athenian 
ports  was  first  pointed  out  by  Ulridis  in  a  pampUet 
published  in  modem  Greek  (of  Ai/xcVcr  fcol  rck  /«a- 
Kpi  Tflxn  rih>  'AMfnui,  Athens,  1843),  of  the 
ai^guments  of  which  an  abstract  is  given  by  the 
author  in  the  Zattchrijif&r  die  AUerthmumtaat- 
ichafl  (for  1844,  p.  17,  seq.).  XJlrichs  rejects  the 
division  cf  the  larger  harbour  into  three  parts,  and 
maintains  that  it  consisted  only  of  two  parts ;  the 
northern  and  by  &r  the  larger  half  brang  called 
Emporium  ('E^^Tdpioc),  and  appropriated  to  mer- 
chant vessels,  while  the  southern  bay  upon  the  right 
hand,  after  entering  the  harbour,  was  named  Can- 
thams, and  was  used  by  ships  of  war.  Of  the  two 
smaller  harboun  he  supposes  StratiotiH  to  be  Zea, 
and  P/umdri  Munychia.  Phaleram  he  removes 
altogether  from  the  Peiraic  peninsula,  and  places  it 
at  the  eastern  comer  of  the  great  Phaleric  bay, 
where  the  chapel  of  St  George  now  stands,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  TpcTr  nipryoi,  or  the  Tkret 
Towers,  mrichs  was  led  to  these  coodnsions  chiefly 
by  the  valuable  inscriptions  relating  to  the  maritime 
affiurs  of  Athens,  which  were  discovered  in  1834, 
near  the  entrance  to  the  larger  harbour,  and  whidi 
were  published  by  Biickh,  with  a  valuable  commen- 
tary under  the  title  of  Urkunden  iber  dot  SeeiceMen 
dee  attiKhen  Staates,  Berlin,  1834.  Of  the  correct- 
ness of  Ulrichs's  views  there  can  now  be  little  doubt ; 
the  arguments  in  support  of  them  are  stated  in  the 


A.  Phalmm. 
The  rocky  peninsula  of  Peiraeeus  is  said  by  the 
andent  writers  to  have  been  originally  an  island, 
which  was  gradually  connected  with  the  mainUind 
by  the  accumuUtion  of  sand.  (Stnib.  i.  p.  59 ;  Pliiu 
iil  85;  Suid.  «.  v.  IfiSapot.)  The  space  thus  filled 
up  was  known  by  the  name  of  Halipedum  ('AAfirr- 
Sov),  and  continued  to  be  a  marshy  swamp,  which 
rendered  tlie  .Peiraeeus  almost  inaccessible  in  the 
winter  time  till  the  constmction  of  the  broad  carriage 
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FLAB  or  THB  POBT-TOWKS. 


A.  Hartnar  of  Peirft«eQi 
(Enportufo),  now  J}rdio 

JKforto  Leone. 

B.  Harbour  of  CantbamL 

C.  Harbour  of   Zea,  now 
itraUUOi. 

D.  Harbour  of  Hunychia, 
DO*  fan&Ti, 


E.  MuDTChUfthe  Acropolla 
of  Pelraeeui. 
1.  Alclmua, 
S.  Ship-houiea. 

3.  Hoplotheca  or  Annen* 
tarlnm  of  Philo. 

4.  AphrocUflum. 
^  Stoao. 


6.  Cophoa  LImen. 

7.  KetlonU. 

8.  Ship-bouaes. 

9.  Phreattjri. 

10.  Northern  Long  Wall. 

11.  Southern  Long  Wall. 
13.  Halae. 

13.  NecropoUa. 


14.  Ruloa.orroneoualraup. 

poaed  to  be  thoie  of  ths 

Peiralc  Theatre. 
Vt.  Temple  of  Zeui  Soter. 

16.  HlpimdanieUD  Agora. 

17.  Theatre. 


nad  (o^tTiii),  which  waa  carried  acnsa  it  (Har- 
poait,  Sttid.  t.  V.  k^lTttov;  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  §  30.) 
IndcT  these  circnmstances  the  onlj  spot  which  the 
udent  Athenians  could  Qse  as  a  harbonr  was  the 
■ooth-eastem  comer  of  the  Pbaleric  bay,  now  called, 
u  alnadjT  remarked ,  T^<u  ni/ryoi,  which  is  a  round 
HH  projecting  into  the  sea.  This  was  accordingly 
the  site  of  Phalenun  (tiiAilpov,  also  ♦oAjjp^i :  Kth. 
toiKxis),  a  demos  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aeantis. 
Thia  atoation  secured  to  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Athens  two  advantages,  which  were  not  possessed 
Ij  the  harboore  of  tiie  Peiraic  peninsula:  first,  it 
«as  much  nearer  to  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  city, 
*bich  was  built  for  the  most  part  immediately  south 
rf  the  Acropolis  (Thuc  ii.  15);  and,  secondly,  it 
*a»  accessible  at  every  season  rf  the  year  by  a  per- 
fectly dry  rood. 

The  true  position  of  Phalemm  is  indicated  by 
nanj  dicumstances.  It  is  never  inclnded  by  ancient 
*rilen  within  the  walls  of  Peiraeens  and  Munychia. 
SMbo,  after  describing  Peiraeens  and  Hunychia, 
■  ipeaki  of  Phalemm  as  the  next  place  in  order  along 
•he  ihote  (jurii  rhy  Ilai^a  *a\Tipfis  Iniiios  fp  tj 
h*^  npoMf ,  ix.  p.  398).  There  is  no  spot  at 
vhich  Phalemm  could  have  been  situated  before 
inching  TpcTt  nv^ryoi,  since  the  intervening  shore 
rfthe  Phaieric  gnlf  is  marshy  (t4  ♦oATipiitrfr,  Pint, 
fa.  X.  Oral.  p.  844,  Them.  12;  Strab.  ii.  p.  400; 
SthtiL  ttd  Arittoph.  Av.  1693).  Tfa«  account  which 


Herodotns  gives  (v.  63)  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spar- 
tans, who  had  landed  at  Phalenun,  by  the  Thessa- 
llan  cavalry  of  the  Peisistratidae,  is  in  accordance 
with  the  open  country  which  extends  inland  near 
the  chapel  of  St.  George,  but  would  not  be  applicable 
to  the  Bay  of  Phandri,  which  is  completely  pro- 
tected against  the  attacks  of  cavalry  by  the  rugged 
mountain  rising  immediately  behind  it  Moreover, 
Ulrichs  discovered  on  the  road  from  Athens  to  St. 
George  considerable  substructions  of  an  ancient  wal], 
apparently  the  Phaieric  Wall,  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  live  stadia  shorter  than  the  two 
Long  Walls.     [See  p.  259,  b.] 

That  there  was  a  town  near  St  George  is  evident 
£rom  the  remains  of  walls,  columns,  cisterns,  and 
other  ruins  which  Ulricl:^  found  at  tliis  place;  and 
we  learn  from  another  authority  that  there  may  still 
be  seen  under  water  the  remains  of  an  ancient  mole, 
upon  which  a  Turkish  ship  was  wrecked  during  the 
war  of  independence  in  Greece.  (Weatermann,  in 
Zeiltchri/t  Jur  die  Alterthumtwiaeiuchaft,  1843, 
p.  1009.) 

Cape  Colias  (K»Xfai),  where  the  Persian  ships 
were  cast  ashore  after  the  battle  of  Salamis  (Herod, 
viii.  96),  and  which  Pansanias  states  to  have  been 
20  stadia  from  Phalemm  (i.  1.  §  5),  used  to  be 
identified  with  Tput  nifryot,  but  must  now  be  placed 
SK.  at  the  present  Cape  of  St.  Komat :  near  the 
latter  ore  some  ancient  remains,  which  are  probably 
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those  of  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Colias  mentioDed 
bj  Pansaniafl. 

The  port  of  Phalerom  iraa  little  tued  after  the 
fbnndatian  of  Peiraeeai;  bat  the  place  cantinaed  to 
exist  down  to  the  time  of  Paiuanias.  This  writer 
mentions  among  its  moDoments  temples  of  Demeter 
Zeus,  and  Athena  Sciras,  called  by  Plntarcfa  (Jht*. 
17)  a  temple  of  Scinu;  and  altan  of  the  Unknown 
God^  of  the  Sons  of  Thesens,  and  of  Phalems.  The 
sepulchre  of  Aristeides  (Pint.  Ariit.  1)  was  at  Pha- 
lemm.  The  Phaleric  bay  was  celebrated  for  its 
fish.    (For  authorities,  see  Leake,  p.  397.) 

B.  Petroeeut  and  iftmgcMa. 

I.  JHvuitm  qf  Paraeeut  and  Mwu^chia. — Pei- 
raeens  (Tltipanit:  Etk.  Tlupcutts)  was  a  demns 
belonfpng  to  the  tribe  Hippothtrntis.  It  contained 
both  the  rocky  heights  of  the  peninsula,  and  was 
sepanued  from  the  plain  of  Athens  by  the  low  ground 
called  Halipedon,  menticHied  above.  Hunycliia 
(Mouvvxi'a)  was  included  in  Peiraeens,  and  did  not 
form  a  separate  demos.  Of  the  site  of  Munychia 
there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  since  the  inres- 
tigations  of  Cortius  (/)e  Portubut  Alhenanm, 
Halis,1842);  Ulrichs  also  had  independently  assigned 
to  it  the  same  position  as  Cortins.  Munychia  was 
the  Acropolis  of  Peiraeeus.  It  occupied  the  hill 
immediately  above  the  most  easterly  of  the  two 
smaller  barbouns,  that  is,  the  one  nearest  to  Athens. 
This  hill  is  now  called  KoirrcAAa.  It  is  the  highest 
point  in  the  whole  peninsula,  rising  300  feet  above 
the  sea;  and  at  its  foot  is  the  sm:dlest  of  the  three 
harbours.  Of  its  military  importance  we  shall  speak 
presently.  Leake  had  erroneonsly  given  the  name 
of  Munychia  to  a  smaller  height  in  the  westerly  half 
of  the  peninsula,  that  is,  the  part  furthest  from 
Athens,  and  had  supposed  the  greater  height  above 
described  to  be  the  Acropolis  of  Phalemm. 

2.  Fortificatioiu  and  Harbouri.  —  The  whole 
peninsula  of  Peiraeeus,  including  of  course  Muny- 
chia, was  surrounded  by  Themistocles  with  a  strong 
line  of  fortifications.  The  wall,  which  was  60  stadia 
in  circumference  (Thnc.  ii.  13),  was  intended  to  be 
impregnable,  and  was  bi  stronger  than  that  of  the 
Asty.  It  was  carried  up  only  half  the  height  which 
Themistocles  had  originally  contemplated  (Thuc.  i. 
93);  and  if  Appian  (^Mitkr.  30)  is  correct  in  stating 
that  its  actual  height  was  40  cubits,  or  about  60  feet, 
a  height  which  was  always  found  sufficient,  we  per- 
ceive how  vast  was  the  project  of  Themistocles. 
"  In  respect  to  thickness,  however,  his  ideas  were 
exactly  followed:  two  dirts  meeting  one  another 
brought  stones,  which  were  laid  together  right  and 
left  on  the  outer  side  of  each,  and  thus  formed  two 
primary  parallel  walls,  between  which  the  interior 
space  (of  course  at  least  as  broad  as  the  joint  breadth 
(^  the  two  carts)  was  filled  up,  not  with  nibble,  in 
the  usual  manner  of  the  Greeks,  but  ooostrocted, 
through  the  whole  thickness,  of  squared  stones, 
cramped  together  with  metal  The  result  was  a 
solid  wall  probably  not  less  than  14  or  15  feet 
thick,  since  it  was  intended  to  cany  so  very  unusual 
a  height,"  (Grote,  vol.  v.  p.  335;  comp.  Thuc.  i. 
93.)  The  existing  remains  of  the  wall  described  by 
Leake  confirm  this  accoimt  The  wall  surrounded 
not  only  the  whole  penmsula,  but  also  the  small 
rocky  promontory  of  £tioneia,  from  which  it  ran 
between  the  great  harbour  and  the  salt  marsh  called 
Halae.  These  fortifications  were  connected  with 
tliose  of  the  Asty  by  means  of  the  Long  Walls,  which  { 
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have  been  abcady  described.  [See  p.  259,  seq.]  It 
is  usually  stated  that  the  architect  employed  by  The- 
mistocles in  his  erection  of  these  fortifications,  and  in 
the  building  of  the  town  of  Peiraeens,  was  Hippo- 
damns  of  Miletus ;  but  0.  F.  Hermann  has  brought 
forward  good  reason*  for  believing  that,  though  the 
fortifications  of  Peiraeeus  were  erected  by  Themis- 
tocles, it  was  formed  into  a  regularly  phuined  torn 
by  Pericles,  who  employed  Hippodamns  for  this 
purpose.  Hippodamus  laid  oat  the  town  with  broad 
straight  streets,  crossing  eadi  other  at  right  angles, 
which  thus  farmed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  ur- 
row  and  crooked  streets  of  Athens.  (Hennans, 
DitputaHo  de  Hippodamo  Miletio,  Marburg,  1841.) 
The  entrances  to  the  three  haiboun  of  Peineegs 
were  rendered  very  narrow  by  means  of  molei, 
which  left  only  a  passage  in  the  middle  for 
two  or  three  triremes  to  pass  atoeast  These 
moles  were  a  continuation  of  Uie  walls  of  Peineeni, 
which  ran  down  to  eithtr  ride  of  the  moothi  of 
the  harbours;  and  the  three  entrances  to  the  har- 
bours (ra  K\iiSpa  tuv  Xi/inwr)  thus  formed,  ss 
it  were,  three  large  sea-gates  in  the  walls.  Eitbs 
end  of  each  mole  was  protected  by  a  tower;  and 
across  the  entrance  chains  were  extended  in  time 
of  war.  Harbours  of  this  kind  were  called  by  the 
ancients  c^osecf  porU  (kAciittoI  Ai^^ff),  and  the 
walls  were  called  x^Xnl,  or  dam,  from  thrar  stretch- 
ing out  into  the  sea  like  the  claws  of  a  crab.  It  is 
stated  by  ancient  authorities  ^t  the  three  haiboois 
of  the  Peiraeeus  were  cloud  portt  (Hesych.  <.  v. 
Zia;  SchoL  ad  Aristopk.  Pae.  145;  camp.  Thnc 
ii.  94;  Pint.  Demetr.  7 ;  Xen.  HeU.  ii.  2.  §  4);  and 
in  each  of  them  we  find  remains  of  the  chtlae,  or 
moles.  Hence  these  three  harbours  cannot  mean, 
as  Leake  supposed,  three  divisiooa  of  the  larger 
harbour  since  there  are  traces  of  only  one  set  of 
chelae  in  the  latter,  and  it  is  impossible  to  understsnd 
how  it  oould  have  been  divided  into  three  closed  ports. 
(i.)  Piaairi,  the  smallest  of  the  three  haibonrs, 
was  anciently  called  MuirrcHiA,  from  the  fortress 
rising  above  it.  It  was  only  used  by  ships  of  vrar ; 
and  we  learn,  from  the  inscriptian*  already  refernd 
to,  that  it  contained  82  yt^aoucoi,  or  ship-houses. 
This  harbour  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  Phalemm; 
but  it  was  quite  nnsnitable  for  tiading  purposes, 
being  shut  in  by  steep  heights,  and  haviiig  no  di- 
rect communication  with  the  Asty.  Moreover,  ve 
can  hardly  conceive  the  Athenians  to  have  been  to 
blind  as  to  have  used  this  harbour  for  centuries,  and 
to  have  neglected  the  more  commodious  harbours  of 
Stratiotild  and  Drdko,  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
The  modem  name  of  Phandri  is  probably  owing  to 
a  lightliouse  having  stood  at  its  entrance  in  the 
Byzantine  period. 

(ii.)  StratiotUd  (called  Patckalimdni  by  UliichsX 
the  middle  of  the  three  harbours,  is  the  ancient  Zsx 
(Zia),  erroneously  called  by  the  earlier  tofiogrsphen 
Munychia.  (Timeaus,  Lex.,  Plat.;  Phot.  La.  t.  e. 
Zc'o.)  It  was  the  largest  of  the  three  harbours  for 
ships  of  war,  since  it  contained  196  ship-houses, 
whereas  Munychia  had  only  82,  and  Canthams  only 
94.  Some  of  the  ship-houses  sJt  iSea  appear  to  have 
been  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Pauaanias;  for 
though  he  does  not  mention  Zea,  the  vKiaoucoi  which 
be  speaks  of  (i.  1.  §  3)  were  apparently  at  this  port. 
This  harbour  probably  derived  its  name  from  Aitonis, 
who  was  worshipped  among  the  Athmians  under  the 
surname  of  Zea,  and  not,  as  Menisins  supposed,  from 
the  corn-vessels,  which  were  confined  to  the  Empo- 
rium in  the  great  harbour. 
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(in.)  Driio  or  forlo  Leomt,  tha  largert  of  tin 
three  harfaonn,  wu  commonly  called  by  tlM  ancients 
■mplj  Pkikacxus  (Jltifouis),  or  Thb  Harbodb 
(i  iJfoir),  It  denres  its  modem  name  fipom  a 
eoiooal  Uon  of  vhite  maiUe,  which  SpoD  and 
Whekr  obeemd  npon  the  beach,  vhen  they  visited 
Athens;  and  vhich  was  carried  to  Venice,  after 
the  culture  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians  in  1687. 
Dr^bo  a  the  name  naed  by  the  modem  Greeks, 
sioo*  tfitmr,  which  originally  meant  only  a  serpent, 
BOW  ■g"'*—  a  monster  of  any  kind,  and  was  hence 
applied  to  the  marble  lioa 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Leake  and  other 
writais,  misled  by  a  passage  of  the  Sdudiast  on 
Arist^banes  (Pae.  US),  divided  the  haibonr  of 
Peineen*  into  three  sepsrate  posts,  Duned  Can- 
tbann,  AphndisiDm,  and  Zea,  bat  the  words  of  the 
>'*K?''»'^  wanant  no  snch  conclusion: — i  Uttfouis 
fjfAta  fx"  Tpfu,  ir^rroi  jcAmoto^s-  its  iiif  6 
iarOifmi  Xifoii' —  if  f  rii  vtifia,  (Tra  t^  'A^^o- 
Sffisr-  thm  KvuKif  tou  Ai/i^roi  srsol  tirrt.  It  is 
erident  that  the  Scholiast  does  not  intend  to  give 
the  names  of  the  three  harboon  of  Feiraeens ;  but, 
sfta  mentioning  Canthams,  be  proceeds  to  speak  of 
the  buildings  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  of  which  the 
Apbndisinm,  a  temple  of  A{Jirodite,  was  one ;  and 
then  followed  the  five  Stoae  or  Colonnades.  Leake 
snppoaed  Zea  to  be  the  name  of  the  bay  sitnated  on 
the  right  hand  after  entering  the  barboor,  Aphro- 
£sinm  to  be  the  name  oi  the  middle  or  great  harbour, 
and  Canthams  to  be  the  name  of  the  iimer  harbour, 
no*  filled  op  by  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Cephissns. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  last-mentioned  spot 
neto'  formed  part  of  the  harbour  of  Feirseens,  nm» 
between  tins  marsh  and  the  haiboor  traces  of  ua 
ancient  wall  have  been  discovered;  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  this  manh  is  the  one  called  Halae 
CAAoi)  by  Xenopbcn.  {BeU.  iL  4.  §  34.) 

The  barboor  of  Feiraeeus  appeals  to  have  been 
divided  into  only  two  parts.  Of  these,  the  smaller 
ees,  occapying  the  bay  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour,  was  named  Canthams.  It 
was  the  third  of  Qie  Athenian  harboors  for  ships  of 
wsr,  and  csontained  94  ship-honses.  Probably  npon 
the  shores  of  the  haibonr  of  Canthams  the  armoury 
(imXaOiiini)  of  Pbilo  stood,  containing  arms  fin- 
1000  ships.  (Strab.  iz.  p.  395  ;  Plin.  vii.  37.  s.  38; 
Cie.  de  Orat,  i  14;  Vitniv.  vii.  PiaeC;  Appian, 
MWtr.  41.) 

Tlie  remainder  of  the  harbcor,  bdng  about  two- 
tUrds  of  the  whole,  was  called  Emporinm,  and 
WIS  appropriated  to  merchant  vessels.  (Timaens, 
Lex.  PtaL ;  Harpoerat.  s.  v.  Aery^io.)  The  snr- 
roondiiig  shore,  which  was  also  called  Emporitim, 
fnntainwl  the  five  Stoae  or  Colonnades  mentioned 
aiwve,  sU  of  which  were  probably  appropriated  to 
laenaDtile  porpoees.  One  of  thne  was  called  the 
Hacra  Stoa  (juuipii  aroii),  or  the  Long  Colon- 
nade (Pans.  L  1.  §  3) ;  a  second  was  the  Deigma 
{Auy/ia),  or  place  where  merchants  exhibited 
samplea  of  their  goods  for  sale  (Harpoerat.  ».  v. 
Afiyim;  SchoL  ad  Arutoph.  EquU.  974;  Dem. 
e.  ZocrtC  p.  933) ;  a  third  was  the  Alphitopolis 
CAA^rrxrAAii),  ac  Com-Ezchang«,  said  to  have 
been  bnilt  by  Pericles  (SchoL  ad  ArutopK  EquU. 
547) :  of  the  other  two  Stoae  the  names  have  not 
ben  preserved.  Between  the  Stoae  of  the  Em- 
porinm and  Canthams  stood  the  Aphrodisiom,  or 
temple  of  Aphrodite,  built  by  Conon  siter  his  victory 
at  Cnidns.  (Fans.  /.  e. ;  SchoL  ad  Ariitoph.  Pae. 
I  e.)    Tha  limits  of  the  Emporinm  towards  Can- 
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tharas  wen  marked  by  a  bonndary  stone  diseavend 
in  tUu  in  1643,  and  bearing  the  inscription: — 

EMnOPIO 
KAIHOAO 
HOP02, 

i.  e.,  'E^roplov  mtl  Mo»  tfot.  The  forms  of  the 
letters,  and  the  use  of  the  H  for  the  spritns  asper, 
prove  that  the  inscription  belongs  to  the  period 
before  the  Feloponneeian  war.  The  stcne  may  have 
been  erected  npon  the  first  foundation  of  Feiraeens 
by  Themistocles,  or  when  the  tonm  was  laid  out 
regularly  by  Hippodamns  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 
It  probably  stood  in  a  street  leading  from  the  Em- 
porinm to  the  docks  of  the  faarboor  of  Canthams. 

3.  Topographg  of  Mm^/ehia  and  Peiraeau.  — 
The  site  of  Munychia,  which  was  the  AcrapoUs  of 
Feiraeens,  has  fa^  already  explained.  Bemains  of 
its  fortifications  may  still  be  seen  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  now  called  Catleila,  above  the  harbour  of  Pha- 
airi.  From  its  poution  it  commanded  the  whole  of 
the  Poraic  peninsnia,  and  its  three  hariioars  (iiro- 
wlwrrnvt  y  o^y  \ttuns  rptis,  Strab.  ix.  f.  395); 
and  whoever  obtained  pcesessian  of  this  hill  became 
master  of  the  whole  of  Feiraeeus.  Epmenides  is 
said  to  have  foreseen  the  importance  of  this  position. 
(Flut  SoL  12;  Diog.  Laert.  i.  114.)  Soon  afier 
the  close  of  the  Peloponneaian  war,  the  seizure  of 
Munychia  by  Thrasybulus  and  his  party  enabled 
thecp  to  carry  on  operatiois  with  snccees  against 
the  .^Thirty  at  Athena.  (Xen.  HeU.  ii.  4.)  The 
successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  kept  a  Uacedonian 
garrison  in  Munychia  for  a  long  penod,  and  by  this 
means  secured  the  obedience  of  Athens.  The  first 
Macedonian  garris<si  was  placed  in  this  fortress  by 
Autipater  after  the  defoat  of  the  Greeks  at  Crannon, 
B.  c.  322.  (Fans.  i.  25.  §  4;  Flat  Don.  28.) 
When  Athens  surrendered  to  Cassander,  in  b.c.  318, 
Munychia  was  also  garrisoned  by  the  latter ;  and  it  was 
by  the  support  of  these  troops  Uiat  Demetrius  Pbale- 
reus  governed  Athens  for  the  next  ten  years.  In  B.C. 
307  the  Macedonians  were  expelled  from  Munychia 
by  Demetrius  Poliorx»tes;  but  the  Utter,  on  his 
retnm  from  Asia  in  B.  c.  299,  again  placed  a  gar- 
rison in  Munychia,  and  in  the  Museinm  also.  These 
garrisons  were  expelled  from  both  fortresses  by  the 
Athenians,  nnder  Olympiodoms,  when  Demetrius 
was  deprived  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  in  B.C.  S87. 
(Pans.  L  25.  §  4,  seq.,  26.  §  1,  seq. ;  Died.  xviu. 
48,  74,  XX.  45 ;  Flut.  Demetr.  8,  seq.,  46,  Phoe. 
31,  seq.)  Daring  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of 
Antigmns  and  of  his  aim  Demetrius  II.,  the  Mace- 
donians had  possession  of  Munychia ;  but  soon  after 
the  death  of  Demetrius,  Aratus  purchased  the  de- 
psrtore  of  the  Macedonian  garrison  by  the  pay- 
ment of  •  lai^  sum  of  money.  (Fhit.  AnU.  34 ; 
Pans.  ii.  8.  §  5.)  Strabo  (J.  c.)  speaks  of  the  hill 
of  Munychia  as  fiill  of  hollows  and  excavations,  and 
well  adapted  for  dwelling-houses.  In  the  time  of 
Strabo  the  whole  of  the  Feiraeens  was  in  ruins,  and 
the  hollows  to  which  he  alludes  were  probably  the 
remains  of  cisterns.  The  sides  of  the  hill  alo[ang 
down  to  the  great  harbonr  appear  to  have  been 
covered  with  houses  rising  one  aix>ve  another  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  as  in  the  city  of  Bbodes, 
which  was  laid  oat  by  the  same  aichitect,  and  wai 
also  celebrated  for  its  beanty. 

Within  the  fortress  of  Htmychia  was  a  temple  of 
Artemis  Munychia,  who  was  the  guardian  deity  of 
this  citadel.  The  temple  was  a  celebrated  place  of 
aeylnm  for  state  ciiminals.  (Xen.  HeU.  ii.  4.  §11: 
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Paul.  LI.  §  4  ;  Dem.  tk  Corm.  p.  222,  Bmke ; 
L7S.  c.  Agorat.  pp.  460,  462,  Reiske.)  Near  the 
preceding;,  and  probably  also  within  the  fortress,  was 
the  Bmdideimn  (BcfSISfioi'),  or  temple  ti  the 
Thracian  Artemis  Bendis,  whose  fegtiral,  the  Ben- 
dideia,  was  celebrated  on  the  day  before  the  lesser 
Panathenaea.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  §  11;  Pbt 
de  Rep.  i.  pp.  S27, 354.)  On  the  western  slope 
of  the  hill  was  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  facing  the 
great  barboor :  it  most  have  been  of  considerable 
size,  as  the  assemblies  of  the  Athenian  people  were 
sometimes  hild  in  it  (Thne.  viii.  93  ;  Xen.  BeU. 
ii.  4.  §  32  ;  Ljs.  c.  Agorat  pp.  464,  479  ;  comp. 
Dem.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  379.)  It  was  in  this  theatre 
that  Socrates  saw  a  performance  of  one  of  the  plajra 
of  Eoripides.  (Aelian,  V.  B.  ii.  IS.)  Some  modern 
writers  distinguish  between  the  theatre  at  Mnnychia 
and  another  in  Peiraeens  ;  but  the  ancient  writers 
mention  only  one  theatre  in  the  peninsola,  called 
indifierentlj  the  Peiraic  or  the  Monychian  theatre, 
the  latter  name  being  given  to  it  from  its  situation 
npon  the  hill  of  Monychia.  The  rains  near  the 
barboor  of  Zea,  which  were  formerly  regarded  as 
those  of  the  Peiraic  theatre,  belonged  probably  to 
another  bnildiug. 

The  proper  agora  of  Peiraeens  was  called  the  ffip- 
podameian  Agora  (^Imrotdfietos  iyopd'),  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  Macra  Stoa,  which  was  also  used 
as  an  agora.  The  Hippodameian  Agora  was  situated 
near  the  spot  where  the  two  Long  Wails  joined  the 
wall  of  Peiraeens;  and  a  broad  street  led  £ram  it  np 
to  the  citadel  of  Hnnychia.  (Xen.  Bett.  ii  4.  §  II; 
Andoc.  de  Mytt,  p.  23,  Beuke ;  Dem.  c  Timoth. 
p.  1 190.) 

At  the  entrance  to  the  great  barboor  there  was 
on  the  right  hand  the  promontoty  Alchmu  ('AA- 
Ktfios'),  on  the  left  hand  the  promontory  £eiionia 
('HcTiao'Ia,  or  'H<Ticir<ia).  <te  Akimos  stood  the 
tomb  of  Themistocles,  whose  bones  are  said  to  bavo 
heen  bronght  &om  Magnesia  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
bnried  at  this  place.  (Pint  Them.  32;  Pans.  i.  1. 
§  2).  Eetionia  was  a  tongue  of  land  commanding 
the  entrance  to  the  barboor  ;  and  it  was  here  that 
the  Four  Hundred  in  B.C.  411  erected  a  fort,  in 
order  to  prevent  more  effectually  the  entrance  of  the 
Athenian  6cet,  which  was  opposed  to  them.  (Tbnc. 
viii.  90  ;  Dem.  e.  Theoer.  p.  1343  ;  Harpocrat, 
Suid.,  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  'HcTiiir<ia.)  The  small  bay 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  promontory  was  probably 
the  ira^t  M/iqr  mentioned  by  Xenophon.  (BelL 
u.  4.  §  31.) 

The  buildings  around  the  shore  of  the  great 
barboor  have  been  already  mentioned.  Probably 
behind  the  Macra  Stoa  was  the  temenns  of  Zeus  and 
Athena,  which  Pausanias  (i.  1.  §  3)  mentions  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  Peiraeens, 
and  which  is  described  by  other  writers  as  the 
temple  of  Zeos  Soter.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  396 ;  lit.  xxxi. 
30;  Plin.  xwdv.  8.  s.  19.  §  14.)  PhrtaUg;  which 
was  one  of  the  courts  of  justice  for  the  trial  of  ho- 
luiddes,  was  situated  in  Peiraceus  ;  and  as  this 
court  is  described  indifferently  4y  Zi<f  or  iy  tpfurroT, 
it  must  be  placed  either  in  or  near  the  harlwur  of 
Zea.  The  accused  pleaded  their  cause  on  board  ship, 
while  the  judges  sat  upon  the  shore.  (Pans.  i.  28. 
§  II;  Dem.  c.  Aristocr.  p.  645;  Pollux,  viii.  120; 
Becker,  Aneed.  Graee.  I  p.  311.) 

Peiraeens  never  recovered  from  the  blow  inflicted 
npon  it  by  its  capture  by  Sulla,  who  destroyed  its 
forti£cations  and  arsenals.  So  rapid  was  its  decline 
that  in  the  time  of  Strabo  it  had  became  "  a  small 
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nlkge,  sitnated  aroond  the  ports  and  the  tonple 
of  Zeos  Soter."  (Strab.  ix.  p.  395.) 

The  most  important  work  on  the  Topography  of 
Athens  is  Col.  Leake's  Topography  of  AUiau, 
London,  1841,  2nd  edition.  In  common  with  all 
other  writers  on  the  subject,  the  writer  of  the 
present  article  is  under  the  greatest  obligatioos  to 
Col.  Leake,  although  be  has  had  occasion  to  difier 
from  him  on  some  points.  The  other  modem 
works  from  which  most  assistance  have  been  de- 
rived  are  Forchhammer,  Topographie  von  Athen, 
in  Kieler  Phihlogiiche  Sludien,  Kiel,  1841 ;  Kmse, 
BeOai,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.,  Leipzig,  1826;  K.  0.  Mailer, 
art  Attiia  in  Ersch  and  ember's  Encydopadie, 
vol  vi.,  translated  by  Lockhart,  London,  1842 ; 
Wordsworth,  Athene  and  Attica,  London,  1836  ; 
Stoart  and  Bevett,  AnHqMtkt  of  Athene,  London, 
1762—1816,  4  Tab.,  fo.  (2nd  ed.  1825—1827); 
Dodwell,  Tour  through  Greece,  vol.  i.  Loodoo,  1819; 
Prokescb,  Denhwardigteiien,  ^o.,  vol.  ii.,  Stnttgait, 
1836;  Mure,  Journal  of  a  Tomr  m  Greece,  vol  ii. 
Edinboigb,  1842. 


cocre  or  athkns. 

ATHENAEON  ('A9i)Kuii>:  SudakmSagd^af) 
also  called  "a  harbour  of  the  Scythotanri,"  was  a 
port  on  the  sooth  coast  of  the  Taoric  Chersonesiis. 
(Anon.  PeripL  p.  6.) 

ATHENAEUM  ('AStjuuoi-).  1.  A  fbitress  it 
the  S.  of  Arcadia,  and  in  the  territory  of  Mega- 
lopolis, is  descrilied  by  Plutarch  as  a  position  in 
advance  of  the  Lacedaemonian  frontier  (iiiSal^h  rf  < 
Aomwur^i),  and  near  Belemina,  It  was  fortifin! 
by  Cleomcnes  in  b.c.  224,  and  was- frequently  tsken 
uid  retaken  in  the  wars  between  the  Achseui 
League  and  the  Spartans.  Leake  supposes  that  it 
occupied  the  summit  of  Mount  Tamhari,  on  whici 
there  arc  some  remains  of  an  Hellenic  fortress.  !■> 
that  case  it  must  have  been  a  difierent  place  fioa 
the  Athenaeum  mentioned  by  Pausanias  on  the  itad 
from  Megalopolis  to  Asea,  and  20  stadia  frara  the 
latter.  (Plut  CUxm.  4;  Pol.  ii.  46,  54,  iv.  37,  60, 
81 ;  Paus.  viii.  44.  §§  2, 3;  Leake,  Pelopomenaoh 
p.  248.) 

2.  A  fortress  in  Athamania  in  Epeims,  desoibtd 
by  Livy  as  "  finibns  Macedoniae  sulgectuin,''  and 
apparently  near  Gomphi.  Leake  ;jaces  it  on  a 
height,  a  little  above  the  deserted  vUlsge  of  Apiet 
Porta,  OT Porta  Panaghia.  (Liv.  ixviu.  1,  xxxix.25i 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  nL  iv.  pp.  212, 525.) 
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ATHENOTOUS,  a  dtj  on  the  cout  of  Gallia 
Naitooaiais,  dependent  oo  MMiiilia  (Mela,  u.  5; 
PSn.  iu.  4.)  Stephanos  («.  v.  'Afqvcu)  mentions  an 
Atbenae  of  the  Ligystii,  which  may  be  this  place- 
There  are  no  measnree  for  determining  the  position 
of  AthenopoUs.  D'AnTiIle  obeerres,  that  Pliny  and 
Uds  aeon  to  {dace  this  Miasaliat  settlement  south 
of  Fonun  JnUi  QFrijai);  and  yet  in  his  map  he 
fixes  it  north  rf  Fr^ns,  at  a  place  called  Agcai. 
Wslckenaer,  at  a  g:aeaB,  places  it  at  St.  Tnptm, 
which  is  oo  a  bay  nearly  due  south  of  Fr^ns,  The 
Athenaeopolitae  of  Varro  (JL.  L.  riii  35)  are  as- 
nmed  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  this  place.      [G.  L.] 

ATHESIS  CATi|<ro^»,  Strab.;  'KriaAr,  Plut), 
one  of  the  principal  liTOis  of  Northern  Italy,  now 
called  the  Adige.  It  rises  in  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  in 
a  amall  lake  near  the  modem  village  of  Jbaeteo, 
md  after  a  coarse  of  abont  50  miles  iu  a  SE.  direo- 
iico,  leceives  the  waters  of  the  Ataois  or  Eitach,  a 
stream  almost  as  considerable  as  its  own,  which  de- 
scoids  &am  the  pass  cf  the  Brenner.  Their  muted 
waters  Saw  aaaij  due  S.  through  a  broad  and 
deep  nlley,  passing  under  the  walls  of  Tridentom 
{Tratio),  until  they  at  length  emerge  into  the  plains 
il  Italy,  ckae  to  Vensis,  which  stands  on  a  kind  of 
jujijnmU  almost  encircled  by  the  Athesis.  (Verona 
Athesi  eircumflua,  SiL  ItaL  viiL  597.)  From  hence 
it  pursoes  its  course,  first  towards  the  S£.,  and 
afterwards  doe  E.  thnugb  the  plains  of  Venetia  to 
tbe  Adriatic,  which  it  enters  only  a  few  miles  ban 
the  northernmost  mouth  of  the  Padus,  but  without 
baring  ever  joined  that  lirer.  From  its  source  to 
the  se*  it  has  a  course  of  not  less  than  SOO  miles; 
and  in  the  Tolmne  of  its  waters  it  is  inferior  only  to 
the  Pados  among  the  rivers  of  Italy.  (Strab.  it. 
p.  S07,  where  there  is  Httls  doubt  that  the  names 
'Aniviyis  and  'hrifat  have  been  transposed;  Plin. 
m.  16.  s.  80;  Virg.  Aat.  iz.  680;  Clandian,  de  VI. 
Cat.  Hon.  196.)  Servins  {ad  Am.  L  o.)  and  Vi- 
bioa  Seijoester  (p.  3)  erroneously  describe  the  Atbesis 
as  blling  into  the  Padus;  a  very  natural  mistake, 
as  the  two  rivets  run  parallel  to  each  other  at  a  very 
■faoct  interval,  and  even  communicate  by  various 
aide  branches  and  artificial  channels,  but  their  main 
sti«uns  continue  perfectly  distinct. 

It  was  in  the  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  Atbesis, 
inbably  not  very  fat  bam  Verona,  that  Q.  Catnlns 
WIS  defeated  by  the  Cimbri  in  B.  c.  101.  (liy.Epit. 
LtvuL ;  Flor.  iii  3 ;  Plut  Mar.  23.)        [E.  H.  B.] 

ATHMOTJIA,  ATHMONUM.    [Attica.] 

ATHOS  CA»h5,'A&»',  Ep.  'AWcor,  gen.  *A«A»: 
EiJl  'aMtiis'),  the  krfty  mountain  at  the  extremity 
of  the  long  peninsula,  running  out  into  the  sea  from 
Cfaaiddice  in  M./»Am»,  between  the  Singitic  gulf 
aal  tbe  Aegaean.  This  peninsula  was  property 
called  Arte  ('A«t<,  Thuc  iv.  109),  but  the  name 
cf  Atbos  was  also  given  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the 
mountain.  (Herod.  viL  22.)  Tbe  pcninsnU,  as 
well  as  the  mountain,  is  now  called  the  JBolg 
ilomUam  ("Ayuy  'Opot,  Monte  Santo),  firam  the 
great  munber  of  monasteiies  and  chapels  with  which 
it  is  covered.  There  are  20  of  these  monasteries, 
most  of  which  were  {bunded  during  the  Byzantine 
empire,  and  some  of  them  trace  their  origin  to  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  Each  of  the  different 
natioDs  beknging  to  tbe  Greek  Church,  has  one  or 
noie  monasteries  of  its  own ;  and  the  spot  is  viuted 
poiodioUy  by  pilgrims  from  Bnssia,  Serria,  Bul- 
garia, as  wen  as  ton  Greece  snd  Asia  Minor.  No 
made,  even  of  tbe  animal  kind,  is  pecmitted  to  enter 
the  peninsula. 
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According  to  Pliny  (iv.  10.  s.  17.  §  37,  Sillig), 
the  length  cf  tbe  peninsula  is  75  (R«nsn)  miles, 
and  the  orcumference  150  (Boman)  miles.  Its  real 
length  is  40  English  miles,  and  its  average  breadth 
about  four  miles.  The  general  aspect  of  the  peninsula 
is  described  in  the  following  terms  by  a  modem  t»- 
veUer: — "  The  peninsula  is  rugged,  being  intersected 
by  inntmieiable  ravines.  The  ground  rises  almost  im- 
medistely  and  rather  abmptly  from  the  isthmus  at 
the  northem  end  to  about  300  feet,  and  for  the  first 
twelve  miles  maintains  a  table  .land  elevation  of  about 
600  feet,  for  the  most  part  beautifully  wooded.  At 
this  spot  the  peninsula  is  narrowed  into  rather  less 
than  two  miles  in  breadth.  It  immediately  afterwards 
expands  to  its  average  breadth  of  about  four  miles, 
which  it  retains  to  its  southern  extremity.  From 
this  point,  also,  the  land  becomes  mountainous  rather 
than  hUly,  two  of  the  heights  reaching  respectively 
1700  and  1200  feet  above  the  sea.  Four  miles 
fiuther  aoDth,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain 
ridge,  and  at  a  nearly  equal  distance  from  the  east 
and  west  shores,  is  situated  the  town  of  Karyit, 
pictureaqnely  placed  amidst  vineyards  and  gardens. 

Immediately  to  the  southward  of  Karyit 

the  groand  rises  to  2200  feet,  whence  a  rugged 
broken  country,  covered  with  a  forest  of  dark-leaved 
foliage,  ext«ids  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  rears 
itself  in  solitaiy  magnificence,  an  insulated  cone  <^ 
white  limestraie,  rising  abraptly  to  the  height  of 
6350  feet  above  the  sea.  Close  to  the  di&  at  the 
southem  extremity,  we  learn  from  Captain  Cope- 
land's  late  survey,  no  bottom  was  found  with  60 
fethoms  of  line."  (Lieut  Webber  Smith,  in  Journal 
of  Royal  Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  vii.  p.  65.)  The  kiwer 
bed  of  the  mountain  is  composed  of  gneiss  and  argil- 
laceous slate,  and  the  upper  part  of  grey  limestone, 
more  or  less  inclined  to  white.  (SbUiorp,  in  Wal- 
poltt  Tnaelt,  ^.  p^  40.) 

Athos  is  first  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  represents 
Hera  as  resting  on  its  summit  on  her  iUght  from 
Olympus  to  Lemnos.  (/{.  xiv.  229.)  The  name, 
however,  is  chiefly  memorable  in  hiatoiy  on  account 
of  the  canal  which  Xerxes  cut  through  the  isthmus, 
connecting  the  peninsula  with  Chalcidice.  (Herod, 
vii.  23,  seq.)  This  canal  was  cut  by  Xerxes  for  the 
passage  of  his  fleet,  in  order  to  escape  the  gales  and 
high  seas,  which  sweep  atoond  the  promontory,  and 
wUch  faal  wrecked  the  fleet  of  Mardonius  in  B.  c. 
492.  The  cutting  of  this  canal  has  been  rejected 
as  a  falsehood  by  many  writers,  both  ancient  and 
modem;  and  Juvenal  (x.  174)  speaks  of  it  as  a 
specimen  of  Greek  mendacity : 

"  creditur  olim 

Velificatns  Athos,  et  quidquid  Graecia  mendax 

Andet  in  historia." 

Its  existence,  however,  is  not  only  attested  by 
Herodotus  (i.  c),  Thucydides  ({.  &),  and  other 
ancient  writers,  but  distinct  traces  of  it  have  been 
discovered  by  modem  travellers.  The  modem  name 
of  the  isthmus  is  PrMaia,  evidently  the  Bomaie 
form  of  Ttpotti^af,  the  canal  in  front  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Athos.  The  best  description  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  canal  is  given  by  Lieut.  Wolfe :  — 
"  The  canal  of  Xerxes  is  still  most  distinctly  to  be 
traced  all  the  way  across  the  isthmus  from  the  Gvif 
of  Monte  Santo  (the  sncient  Singitic  Gulf)  to  the 
Bag  of  Erto  in  the  Guff  of  Contetta,  with  the 
exception  of  about  200  yards  in  the  middle,  where 
the  ground  bears  no  appearance  of  having  ever  been 
touched.    But  as  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  whole 
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canal  hsriog  been  excarated  bj  Xerxw,  it  ia  pro- 
liable  that  the  central  part  was  aftenrarda  filled  up, 
in  order  to  allow  a  more  readj  passage  into  and  oat 
of  the  peninsola.  In  many  places  the  canal  is  still 
deep,  swampj  at  the  bottom,  and  filled  with  rushes 
and  other  aqnatic  phuts:  the  rain  and  small  springs 
draining  dinm  into  it  ban  the  ai^acent  heights 
afford,  at  the  Monte  Santo  end,  a  good  watsriug- 
plaoe  for  shipping;  the  water  (except  in  rerj  dry 
weather)  runs  oat  in  a  good  stnam.  The  distaiice 
acmes  is  8500  jards,  which  agrees  reiy  well  with 
the  bieadth  of  twehrt  stadia  assigned  hj  Uerodotos. 
The  width  at  ttie  canal  appears  to  have  been  aboat 
18  or  SO  feet ;  the  level  of  the  earth  nowhere 
exceeds  IS  fnt  absre  the  sea;  the  soil  is  a  light 
dajr.  It  is  on  the  whole  a  veiy  remarkable  isthmus, 
for  the  land  on  each  side  (bnt  more  especiallj  to  the 
westwaid)  rises  abruptly  to  an  eleratioo  of  SCO  to 
1000  feet."  (ftwqr  Cfchpaedia,  toL  iiL  p.  23.) 

AboDt  H  mile  north  of  the  canal  was  Acanthns 
[AcAHTHUs],  and  on  the  isthmos,  immediately 
south  of  the  canal,  was  Sane,  probably  the  same  as 
the  kter  Uranopdis.  [Sank.]  In  the  peninsula 
itself  there  were  five  cities,  Didh,  Olophtxus, 
AcRnTHoDH,  THTSsns,  Cleohab,  which  are  de- 
scribed onder  their  respective  names.  To  these  five 
dties,  which  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (/.  c), 
Thucydidai  (t  c)  and  Strabo  (vii.  p.  331),  Scykx 
(«.  V.  Mutftocfa)  adds  Charadiiae,  and  Pliny  (L  c.) 
Palaeoritnn  and  ApoUonia,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
latter  being  named  MaeroluL  The  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  above  which  Ht  Athos  rises  abruptly, 
was  called  Nymphaecun  (Nu/k^cuoi'),  now  Cape 
St.  George  (Strab.  vii.  p.  330;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  11.) 
The  penhisola  was  originally  inhabited  by  Tynfaeno- 
Felasgians,  who  continued  to  form  a  laige  part  of 
the  population  in  the  Qreek  cities  of  the  peninsnla 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Feloponnesian  war  (Thuc 
I.  c.y.  (Respecting  the  peninsnla  in  general  see 
Lotke,  NorViem  Greece,  vol  iii.  p.  114;  Bowen, 
Mouot  Athot,  Theualy,  and  Epimt,  London,  1S58, 
p,  91,  seq. ;  Lieats.  Smith  and  Wolfe,  Sibthorp, 
kcc.) 

A'THRIBIS,  ATHLIBIS  (Herod.  iL  166;  Ptol. 
IT.  5.  §§  41,  51  ;  Plin.  T.  9.  s.  11 ;  Steph.  Byi. ».  ». 
'Ae)ugis,'AeippaSit:Eth.  'AeptSirnt  m'AaXiglTris), 
the  chief  town  of  the  Athribite  nome,  in  Lower 
Egypt.  It  stood  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Tanitic  branch  of  the  Kile,  and  near  the  angle 
where  that  branch  diverges  from  the  main  stream. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  reckons  Athribis  among  the 
most  consideiable  cities  of  the  Delta,  in  the  4tfa 
centary  of  oar  era  (xxii.  16.  §  6).  It  seems  to  have 
been  of  sofBdent  importance  to  give  the  name 
Athribiticus  Fluvias  to  the  npper  portion  of  the 
Tanitic  arm  of  the  Nile.  It  was  one  of  the  military 
nomes  assigned  to  the  Calasirian  militia  under  the 
Pharaohs.  Under  the  Christian  Emperora,  Athribis 
belonged  to  the  province  of  Angustamnica  Secunda. 

The  Athribite  nome  and  its  cajatal  derived  their 
name  from  the  goddess  Thriphis,  whom  inscriptions 
both  at  Athribis  and  Panopolis  denominate  "  the 
most  great  goddess."  Thriphis  is  associated  in  wor- 
ship with  Amon  Khem,  one  of  the  first  quaternion 
of  deities  in  Egyptian  mytholc^ ;  bnt  ns  repre- 
sentation of  her  has  been  at  present  identified. 
Wilkinseo  (Afomwrs  mtd  Cvitomi,  &c.,  Tol.  iv. 
p.  265)  supposes  Athribis  to  have  been  one  of  the 
lion-headed  goddesses,  whose  special  names  have 
not  been  ascertained. 

The  ruins  of  Atrieb  or  Trid),  at  the  point  where 


ATINA- 

the  modem  canal  of  Moneys  tarns  off  froBi  the  Nile, 
represent  the  ancient  Athribis.  They  consist  of  ex- 
tensive mounds  and  basements,  besides  which  are 
the  remains  of  a  temple,  200  feet  long,  and  175 
broad,  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Thriphis  (Coptic 
Atkriln).  The  monks  of  the  White  Monastery, 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  north  ef  theae  ruins,  an 
traditionally  atqtiaintrd  with  the  name  of  Altrib, 
although  their  usnai  designation  of  these  rains  is 
Medetnet  Atiagih.  An  inscription  on  one  of  the 
&Ilen  architraves  of  the  temple  bean  the  date  of  the 
ninth  year  of  Tiberius,  and  oootains  also  the  name 
of  his  wife  Julia,  the  daughtar  of  Angnstos.  On 
the  opposite  fiue  of  the  same  block  are  fbond  ovals, 
including  the  names  of  Tiberias  Clandius  and 
Caesar  Germanicns:  and  in  another  part  of  the 
temple  is  an  oval  of  Ptolemy  XIL,  the  eldest  son  of 
Ptolemy  Anletes  (s.a  51—48).  About  half  a 
mile  £ram  Athribis  are  the  qoarries  finn  whid  the 
stone  used  in  building  the  temple  was  bnmght;  and 
below  the  quarries  are  some  smsll  grotto  tombs,  the 
lintels  of  whose  doon  are  partially  preserved.  Upon 
one  of  these  lintels  ia  a  Greek  inscription,  importing 
that  it  was  the  "  sepolchrs  of  Hermeios,  ton  of 
Archibins."  He  had  not,  however,  been  interred 
aiier  the  Egyptian  fkshion,  since  his  tomb  coatainsd 
the  deposit  of  cjlcined  bones.  Vestiges  aUo  ue 
feund  in  two  broad  paved  causeways  of  the  two 
main  streets  of  Athrilas,  which  crossed  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  probably  divided  the  town  bto 
four  mun  quarters.  The  caaseways  and  the  ruins 
generally  indicate  that  the  town  was  greatly  en- 
larged and  beautified  under  the  Macedonian  dynasty. 
(Champollion,  lEgypte,  vol  il  p.  48 ;  WUkiuon, 
Egypt  and  TMbet,  p.  393.)  [W.  B.  D.l 

ATHRY8.    [Tabteus.] 

ATHYRAS  (*A»«poO,  a  river  of  Thrace  between 
Selymbria  and  Byzantium.  (Ptol.  iii.  11.  §  6;  Plin. 
iv.  11.  s.  18.  §  47,  Sillig;  Pliny  calls  it  alKi  I^- 
daras.) 

ATILIAKA.    [AoTKiooKES.] 

ATI'NA  ("ATlm:  Eth.  Atinas,  atis).  1.  An  sn- 
tient  and  importantdty  of  the  Volscians,  which  retsias 
its  ancient  name  and  position,  on  a  lofty  hill  near  the 
sources  of  the  little  river  Melpis  {Mel/a),  and  about 
IS  miles  SE.  of  Sora.  Virgil  speaks  of  it  as  a  great 
and  powerfiil  dty  {Alma  poUfu,  Aeu.  vii.  630} 
long  before  the  fotradatian  of  Bume,  and  Martial  sbo 
terms  it  "prisca  Atina"  (x.  9S.  2.):  the  focmtr 
poet  seems  to  consider  it  a  Latin  dty,  but  finm  its 
position  it  woald  appear  ceetain  that  it  was  a  Vol- 
sdan  one.  It  had,  however,  been  wrested  from  that 
people  by  the  Samnites  when  it  first  appears  in  his- 
tory. In  B.  c:  313  it  was  (accordiag  to  some  inns- 
lists)  taken  by  the  Boman  consnl  C.  JoniuB  Bobalcos 
(Liv.  ix.  28);  bnt  in  B.  c  S93  we  again  find  it  in 
the  hands  df  the  Samnites,  and  its  territory  ws< 
ravaged  by  the  consuls,  but  no  attack  made  on  the 
town.  (Id.  X.  39.)  We  have  no  account  of  its 
final  redactioD  by  the  Ramans,  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  treated  with  severity,  and  rednnid  to  the 
condition  of  a  ptaefectara,  in  which  it  (till  em- 
tinned  even  aft«r  its  dtizens  had  been  adnutted  ts 
the  Boman  fiwichise.  Bnt  notwithstanding  its  io- 
ferior  poeition,  it  was  in  the  days  of  Cicero  a  flou- 
rishing and  popoloos  town,  so  that  he  draws  a 
&Tonrable  contrast  between  its  population  and  that 
of  Taacnlum,  and  says  that  it  was  not  surpassed  by 
any  praefectnra  in  luly.  (Cic  pro  Pkmc  8.)  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  his  irund  ud  client  Cn.  Flas- 
dos,  and  was   incladed  in  the  TerentiBe  tribe. 
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(Und.  16.)  At  a  tnhoeqttent  period  it  became  s 
nmnicipa]  town,  with  the  ordintrjr  priTilpges  and 
magistrates ;  bnt  thoogii  it  received  a  military  colony 
under  Nein,  it  did  not  obtain  colonial  rank.  We 
learn,  from  nnmerons  inscriptions,  that  it  continned 
to  be  a  considerable  place  under  the  Snnan  empire. 
(Ztft.  Colon,  p.  230;  PlJn.  ai.  5.  a.  9;  Ptol.  iiL  1. 
§  62;  Hnral  Iiuer.  pp.  352,  1102,  1262;  Onll. 
Inter.  140,  1678,  2285,  &o.) 

Siiina  Italieos  allodes  to  its  cold  and  elevated 
atoation  {numU  tUvoto  daemdau  Atina,  viii.  398), 
and  the  modem  city  of  Atma  is  noted  as  one  of  the 
coldest  places  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples,  which 
molts  not  only  from  its  own  position  on  a  lofty  emi- 
Deoca,  bat  finm  its  being  snrroonded  by  high  and 
bleak  monntains,  especially  towards  the  tenth.  Its 
ancient  walls,  bnilt  in  a  massiTe  style  c(  polygonal 
blocks,  bat  well  hewn  and  neatly  fitted,  comprised 
tbe  whole  tnmmit  of  the  hill,  only  a  portico  of  which 
is  oecajaed  by  the  modem  city;  their  extent  and 
magnitBde  eoofinn  the  acconnta  of  its  importance  in 
tfrj  early  times.  Of  Boman  date  there  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  aqnednct  on  a  grand  scale,  snbetmctions 
of  a  temple,  aiid  fragments  of  other  buildings,  be- 
sidea  mmieroos  sepnlchral  monuments  and  inscrip- 
tigos.  (Bmnanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  361 ;  Craven,  Abrum, 
ToL  L  ppb  61 — 65.) 

2.  A  town  of  Lneania,  situated  in  the  upper  Talley 
cf  the  Tanager,  now  tlie  Valk  di  Dimo.  It  is 
mmtiaiied  only  by  Pliny,  who  enumerates  the  Ate. 
latca  among  the  inland  towns  cf  Lneania,  and  by 
the  LSber  Cdmianm,  where  it  is  called  the  "  prae- 
ftctura  Atenas."  Bnt  the  correct  orthography  of 
tbe  name  is  catablished  by  inscriptions,  in  which  we 
find  it  written  Atikatss;  and  the  site  is  clearly 
ascertained  by  the  ruins  still  visible  just  below  the 
village  of  Attna,  about  5  miles  M.  of  La  Sola. 
These  eonsist  of  ezteiisire  remains  of  the  walls  and 
towers,  and  of  an  amphitheatre;  nnmerons  inscrip- 
tions have  also  been  discovered  on  Die  spot,  which 
attest  the  municipal  rank  of  the  ancient  city.  It 
appears  that  its  territory  must  have  extended  as  far 
as  La  PoUa,  about  5  miles  further  N.,  where  the 
Tanager  buries  itself  under  ground,  a  jjienomenon 
which  is  noticed  by  Pliny  as  occurring  "  in  campo 
Atiutf  (Plin.  iL  103.  s.  106,  iii.  11.  s.  IS;  LU). 
CUm.  p.  209 ;  Romanelli,  voL  L  p.  424;  £ti{2e«.  deff 
Jtut.  1847,  p.  157.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ATIXTA'NIA  ('ATi^reu-to  :  Eih.  'Arirrir, 
-wos),  a  irwnntainous  district  in  Qlyria,  north  of 
llokesis  and  east  of  Parauaea,  through  which  the 
Aoos  flows,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  It  is 
described  by  Livy  (xlv.  30)  as  poor  in  soil  and 
mda  in  cfimate.  The  Atintanes  are  first  mentioned 
in  B.  c.  429,  among  the  barbarians  who  as.'usted  the 
Arabraciats  in  their  invasion  of  Peloponnesus,  npon 
which  occasioo  the  Atintanes  and  Mdoesi  were  com- 
maoded  by  the  same  leader.  (Tbnc  ii.  80.)  On 
the  cooclnaon  of  the  first  war  between  Philip  and 
the  Bomans,  Atintania  was  assigned  to  Macedonia, 
B.  c.  204;  and  after  the  conquest  of  Perseus  in 
B.  c.  168,  it  wa;  included  in  one  of  the  four  districts 
into  which  the  Bomans  divided  Macedonia.  (Liv. 
zxvij.  30,  xlv.  30.)  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
as  it  ibrined  part  of  Chaonia.  (Comp,  Strab.  vii. 
pt  336;  PoL  ii  5;  Scyiaz,  ».  v.  TAmV*"'  ;  Lycophr. 
1043 ;  Steph.  B.  *.  v. ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
nLir.  p.  118.) 

ATLANTES  C'AtAom'h),  a  people  in  tbe  interior 
of  Libya,  inhabiting  one  of  the  chain  of  oases  formed 
by  Slit  hnis,  which  are  described  by  Herodotus  as 
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extending  along  the  N.  of  the  Great  Desert  (SaJutra), 
ten  days' journey  W.  of  the  Atabaktes,  and  in  the 
vicini^  of  M.  Atlas,  whence  they  derived  their 
name.  They  were  reported  to  abstain  from  nsing 
any  living  thing  for  food,  and  to  see  no  visions  in 
their  sleep.  (Herod,  iv.  184;  Mela,  i.  8.  §  5;  Plin. 
▼.  8;  respecting  tbe  common  confusion  in  the  names 
sea  Atababtes.)  Herodotns  adds,  that  tfaey  wers 
the  furthest  (•'.  e.  to  tbe  W.)  of  the  people  known 
to  him  as  inhalHting  the  ridge  of  salt  hills ;  but  that 
the  ridge  itself  extended  as  far  as  the  pillars  of 
Hercules,  or  even  beyond  them  (iv.  185).  The  at- 
tempts of  Kennell,  Heeren,  and  others  to  assign  the 
exact  position  of  the  people,  from  the  data  supplied 
by  Herodotus,  cannot  be  considered  satisfactory. 
(Rennell,  Geogr.  of  Berod.  vol  ii.  pp.  301,  311; 
Heeren,  Idem,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p.  243.)         [P.  S.] 

ATLAUTICUM  MARE.  The  opmions  of  the 
ancients  respecting  tbe  great  body  of  water,  which 
they  knew  to  extend  beymd  the  straits  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Mediterranean,  must  be  viewed  histo- 
rically; and  such  a  view  will  best  exhibit  the  mean- 
ing of  the  several  names  which  they  appUed  to  it. 

The  word  Ocean  ('aKtewds)  had,  with  the  early 
Qreeks,  a  sense  entirely  difierent  firom  tlut  in  which 
we  use  it.  In  the  poets,  Hraner  and  Heeiod,  the  per- 
sonified being,  Ocean,  is  the  son  of  Heaven  and 
Earth  (Uranns  and  Gaia),  a  Titanic  deity  of  the 
highest  dignity,  who  presumes  even  to  absent  him- 
self from  the  Olympic  councils  of  Jove;  and  he  is 
the  father  of  the  whole  race  of  water-nymphs  and 
river-gods.  (Hes.  Theog.  133,  337,  foil.  368;  Horn. 
IL  XX.  7.)  PhywcaUy,  Ocean  is  a  stream  or  rtrer 
(expressly  so  ciJIed)  encircling  the  earth  with  its 
ever-flowing  current ;  the  primeval  water,  which 
is  tbe  source  of  all  the  other  waters  of  the  world, 
nay,  according  to  some  views,  of  all  created  things 
divine  and  human,  for  Homer  applies  it  to  the 
phrases  Btay  yiytais  and  S<rirf^  ydvtai!  nhntaoi 
"rirmetai.  (II.  xiv.  201,  246;  comp.  Virg.  Georg. 
iv,  382,  where  Ocean  is  called  patrem  rerum,  with 
reference,  says  Servius,  to  the  opinions  of  those  who, 
as  Tholes,  supposed  all  things  to  be  generated  out 
of  water.)  The  sim  and  stars  rose  out  ai  its  waters 
and  returned  to  them  in  setting.  (72.  v.  5, 6,  xviii 
487.)  On  its  shores  were  the  sbixles  of  the  dead, 
accessible  to  the  heroic  voyager  under  divine  direc- 
tion. (0(i.  x.,  xi.,  xii.)  Among  the  epithets  with 
which  the  word  is  coupled,  there  is  one,  Sifoppot 
{Jhtoing  hachoarda),  which  has  been  thought  to 
indicate  an  acqaointance  with  the  tida  of  the  At- 
lantic; but  tlie  meaning  of  tbe  word  is  not  certain 
enough  to  warrant  the  inference.  (HonL  IL  xviii. 
399,  XX.  65;  Hesiod,  Theog.  776.) 

Whether  these  views  were  purely  imaginary  or 
entirely  mythical  in  their  origin,  or  whether  they 
were  partly  based  on  a  vague  knowledge  of  tlie 
waters  outside  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  a  fruitful 
subject  of  debate.  Nor  can  we  fix,  except  within 
wide  limits,  the  period  at  which  they  began  to  be 
correcuvj.  by  positive  information.  Both  scripture 
and  secular  history  point  to  enterprizes  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians beyond  the  Straits  at  a  very  early  period; 
and,  moreover,  to  a  suspicion,  which  was  attempted 
more  than  once  to  be  put  to  the  proof,  that  the  Me- 
diterranean on  the  W.  and  the  AJabian  Gulf  on  the 
S.  opened  into  one  and  the  same  great  body  of  water. 
It  was  long,  however,  before  this  identity  was  at  all 
generally  accepted.  The  story  that  Africa  bad 
actually  been  circumnavigated,  is  related  by  Hero- 
dotus with  the  greatest  distnut  [Libya]  :  and  the 
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qnestion  wu  left,  in  andcnt  geography,  wHh  the 
great  anthorit;  of  Ptolemy  on  the  n^ative  side 
In  fact,  the  progress  of  maritime  discovery,  proceed- 
ing independently  in  the  two  directions,  led  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  two  great  expanses  of  water,  on 
the  S.  of  Asia,  and  on  £e  W.  of  Africa  and  Europe, 
while  their  connectira  around  Africa  was  purely  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  Hence  arose  the  distinction 
marked  by  the  names  of  the  Sovtiiem  and  the 
Watem  Seas,  the  former  being  constantly  used  by 
Herodotus  for  the  Indian  Ocean  [Ababiciis  Smus], 
while,  somewhat  cnrionsly,  the  bitter,  its  natural 
correlative,  is  only  applied  to  the  Atlantic  by  late 
writers. 

Herodotus  had  obtained  sufficient  knowledge  to  re- 
ject with  ridicule  the  idea  of  the  river  Ocean  flowing 
round  the  earth  (ii.  21, 23,  iv.  8, 36);  and  it  deserves 
notice,  that  with  the  notion  he  rejects  the  name  also, 
and  calls  those  great  bodies  of  water,  which  we  call 
oceoM,  teat.  In  this  he  is  followed  by  the  great 
ni^ority  of  the  ancient  writers;  and  the  secondary 
use  of  the  word  Ocam,  which  we  have  retained,  as 
its  common  sense,  was  only  introduced  at  a  late 
period,  when  there  .was  probably  a  confused  notion 
of  its  exact  primary  sense.  It  is  found  in  the  Boman 
writers  and  in  the  Greek  geographers  of  the  Boman 
period,  sometimes  for  the  whole  body  of  water  sur- 
rounding the  earth  and  sometimes  with  epithets 
which  mark  the  application  of  the  word  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  which  is  also  called  simply  Oceanus ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  epithet  Atlanticns  is 
found  applied  to  the  Ocean  in  its  mder  sense,  that 
is,  to  the  whole  body  of  water  surroonding  the  three 
continents. 

Herodotus  speaks  of  the  great  sea  on  the  W.  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  as  tht  tea  beyond  the  Pillart  (of 
Hercules)  vhich  it  called  the  Sea  of  A  Hat  (q  ('{a 
ari\Kim»  hiKaaaa  ri  'ArAoi^lt, — fern.  adj.  of'Ar- 
Xat, — KoXfontni:  Her.  i.  202.)  The  former  name 
was  naturally  applied  to  it  in  coctndistinction  to 
the  Mediterranean,  oc  the  tea  tmthm  the  Pillart 
(4  iyht  'HfMucA<(«v  aTt)\m'  diXwraa,  Aristot. 
Meteor,  a.  1;  Dion.  Hal.  i.  3;  Pint  Pomp.  25); 
and  the  latter  on  account  of  the  position  assigned  to 
the  mythical  personage  Athu,  and  to  the  mountain 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  earth 
[Atuis].  (Comp.  Eurip.  Bippol.  3  ;  Aristot. 
Prob.  xzvi.  54.)  Both  names  are  constantiy  used 
by  subsequent  writers.  The  former  name  is  common 
in  the  simpler  form  of  the  Outer  Sea  (^  f{«  AcUotr- 
ira,  ii  {leris  hiXarra,  Mare  Externum,  Mare  Ex- 
terius)  ;  outer,  with  reference  sometimes  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  sometimes  to  all  the  inner  waters 
of  the  eartli.  Another  name  constantly  used  is  that  of 
the  Great  Sea  (q  luyiXt)  di>ixuraa,  Mare  Magnum), 
in  contradistinction  to  all  the  lesser  seas,  and  to  the 
Mediterranean  in  particular.  It  was  also  called  the 
Weitem  Sea  or  Ocean  {'E<nr4pu)s  'nxfewhs,  taruchs 
and  Sixriuxhs  iunafht,  Hesperinra  Mare).  The  tise 
of  these  names,  and  the  ideas  associated  with  them, 
require  a  more  particnhir  description. 

The  old  Homeric  notion  of  the  river  Ocean  re- 
tiuned  its  place  in  the  poets  long  after  its  physical 
meaning  had  been  abandoned;  and  some  indications 
an  found  of  an  attempt  to  reconcile  it  with  later 
discoveries,  by  placing  the  Ocean  oiUtide  of  all  the 
teat  of  the  tcorld,  even  of  the  outer  seas.  (Eurip. 
Ore$t.  1377.)  Afterwards,  the  language  of  the 
old  poeta  was  adapted  to  the  progress  of  geographical 
knowledge,  by  transferring  the  poetical  name  of  the 
all-encireling  river  to  the  «ea  which  was  supposed 
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(by  most  geographers,  though  not  by  all)  to  sur- 
round the  inhabited  world ;  and  this  encircling  sea 
was  called  not  only  Ocean,  but  also  by  the  specific 
names  applied  to  the  AUantic  Ocean.  Thus,  m  the 
work  de  Mundo,  falsely  ascribed  to  Aristotle  (c  3), 
it  is  said  that  the  whole  world  is  an  island  sur- 
rounded by  the  Atlantic  Sea  {M>  ttis  'ArAwrurft 
KoXou^^Kijr  daXiffoy^i  Ttpi^tofUmii  and,  again, 
nifMyos  Si,  rh  /iiy  lf{a>  t^i  oUoufUyris,  'ArKam- 
Khv  KoAfiToi,  Kol  i  'dxtarhs,  mfi^itty  iiiiiSa),  and 
the  same  idea  is  again  and  again  repeated  in  other 
passages  of  the  work,  where  the  name  used  is  simply 

Similarly  Cicero  [Sown.  Scip.  6)  describes  the 
inhabited  earth  as  a  small  island,  surrounded  by 
that  sea  which  men  call  Atlantic,  and  Great,  and 
Ocean  (illo  mari,  quod  Atianticum,  quod  Magmun, 
quem  Oceanum,  appellatis  in  terns).  Wmu  he 
adds,  that  though  bearing  so  great  a  name,  it  is  but 
small,  he  refers  to  the  idea  that  there  were  many 
such  islands  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  globe,  each  sur- 
rounded by  its  own  small  portion  of  the  great  body 
of  waters. 

Strabo  refers  to  the  same  notion  as  held  by  Ers- 
toethenes  (i.  pp.  56, 64,  tub  fin. ;  on  the  reading  and 
meaning  of  this  difficult  passage  see  Seidel,  Fr. 
Eratotth.  pp.  71,  foil,  and  Groeknrd's  Gennan 
translation  of  Stzabo),  who  supposed  the  circuit  of 
the  earth  to  be  complete  within  itself,  "  so  that,  but 
for  the  hindrance  arising  from  the  great  siie  of  the 
Atlantic  Sea,  we  might  sail  from  Iberia  (Spain)  to 
India  along  the  same  paraUel-;"  to  which  Stnbo 
makes  an  Ejection,  remarkable  for  its  unconsdons 
anticipation  of  the  great  discovery  of  Cdnmbns,  that 
there  may  he  two  inhabited  worlds  (or  islandi)  in 
the  temperate  zone.  (Comp.  i.  p.  5,  when  he  dis- 
cusses the  Homeric  notion,  i.  p.  32,  and  iL  p.  1 12.) 
Elsewhere  he  says  that  the  earth  is  Burronnded  »ith 
water,  and  receives  into  itself  several  gulfs  "  from 
the  outer  sea  "  (ivb  nis  Ifv  baXimis  itari  rir 
ixtario',  where  the  exact  sense  of  Kcn-i  is  not  clear: 
may  it  refer  to  the  idea,  noticed  above,  of  some  dis- 
tinction between  the  Ocean  and  even  the  outer  seu 
of  the  world  ?).  Of  the  gulfs  here  referred  to,  the 
principal,  he  adds,  are  four:  namely,  the  Caspiason 
the  N.,  the  Peruan  and  Arabian  on  the  S.,  and  the 
Mediterranean  (i)  ^hs  «al  koO*  iiiuis  XtyoiUm 
diXKrra)  on  the  W.  Of  bis  applicaden  of  the 
name  Atlantic  to  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
Ocean,  or  at  least  to  its  southern,  as  well  as  westero, 
portion,  we  have  examples  in  i.  p.  32  (iral  mV  <"t- 
povt  ri  waaa  ^ArXai^iir^  dcUoirira,  irol  juctAjffra  ^ 
icarck  )uirt\)tSp{iai'),  and  in  XT.  p.  689,  where  be 
says  that  the  S.  and  SE.  shores  of  India  run  out 
into  the  Atlantic  sea;  and,  in  ii.  p.  130,  be  makes 
India  extend  to  "  the  Eastern  Sea  and  the  Sonlhon 
Sea,  which  is  part  of  the  Atlantic  "  (»fKit  «  TJr 
ttfov  ^iXaTToof  Kol  T^v  votIcw  t^s  *AT\amitiis). 
Similarly  Eratosthenes  had  spoken  of  Arabia  Felix 
as  extending  S.  as  &r  as  the  Atlantic  Sea  (fi'XI* 
To5  'ArXaiTiicoi!  wtXiyous,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  767, 
where  there  is  no  occasioo  for  Letrt«ne's  conjectorsl 
emendation,  *At6ioiruroD,  a  name  also  which  dilj 
occurs  in  the  later  geographers). 

Of  the  use  of  the  simple  word  Oceanut,  a  ths 
name  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  by  writers  abonl  Strabo's 
time,  examples  are  found  in  Cicero  QLeg.ifanil  12), 
Sallust  (Jug.  18),  Livy  (xxiii.  5),  Horace  (Carm. 
iv.  14.  47,  48),  and  Virgil  (Georg.  iv.  382);  *^ 
the  word  is  coupled  with  more  by  Caesar  {B.  0. 
iii.  7,  mare  Oceamm),  Catullus  {Cam  114, 6)i 
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and  Orid  (Jfe(.  tu.  267,  Oceoni  mare).  It  should 
iure  been  stated  earlier  tliat  Polybins  calls  it  the 
Oater  and  Great  Sea  (iii.  S7.  §§  10,  11,  ri/r  {{■ 
jcoi  iiryd\yir  itpoaayoftvoiUiniv') ;  and  in  another 
pasaa^  he  sajs  that  it  was  called  by  some  'Aicmu'^s, 
by  othera,  t4  'ATXajTutiy  wi\oep>t  (xvi.  29.  §  6). 

Of  the  gei^raphers  sobseqaent  to  Strabo,  Mda 
«Utes  that  the  inhabited  earth  is  entirely  surroonded 
by  the  Ocean,  from  which  it  receives  fimr  seas,  one 
from  the  N.,  two  from  the  S.,  and  the  fourth  {ram 
the  W.  (L  1 ),  meaning  the  same  foor  golfe  which 
are  specified  by  Stiabo  (see  above).  After  describ- 
ing the  shores  of  the  Malitenanean,  he  proceeds  to 
speak  of  the  sea  withont  the  Straits,  under  the  name 
of  Oceanns,  as  mgem  mfittiivmjue  pelagut,  and  he 
particularly  describes  the  phenomena  of  the  tides ;  and 
then  adds,  that  the  sea  which  lies  to  the  right  of 
those  sailing  oat  of  the  Straits  and  washes  the  shore 
of  Baetica,  is  called  aequor  Atkmticum  (iii.  1). 
Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the  sea  on  the  W.  of  Europe 
and  Africa  by  the  general  name  of  Oceanos  (ii.  6), 
and  by  the  special  names  of  Atlanticom  Mare  (i.  3, 
4,  iii.  10),  and  Athinticns  Oceanns  (i.  5).  Pliny 
speaks  of  it  as  mare  Atlantiewn,  ab  aUit  magnum 
(iiL  5.  s.  10). 

Ptolemy  distingni^hes  the  Atlantic  from  the  other 
outer  seas  or  (as  he  generally  calls  them)  oceans, 
by  the  name  of  the  Weitem  Ocean  (i  Smucht 
itm^t,  ii.  5.  §  3),  and  makes  it  the  W.  bomidary 
of  Europe  and  Libya,  except  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
latter  continent,  where  he  supposes  the  unknown 
bod  to  stretch  out  to  the  W.  (viL  5.  §  2,  viiL  4. 
§  2, 13.  §  2). 

Agathemems  (U.  14)  says  that  the  Great  Sea 
(4  Airy^i)  ddXiuKra)  surrounding  the  whole  in- 
habited world  is  called  by  the  common  name  of 
Ocean,  and  has  different  names  according  to  the 
different  regims ;  and,  after  speaking  of  the  Northern, 
Southern,  and  Eastern  Seas,  he  adds,  that  the  sea 
00  the  west,  &rom  which  our  sea  (4  xa^'  Jiims  di- 
Xacra,  the  Mediterranean)  is  filled,  is  called  the 
Western  Ocean  ('Eowipioi  'Xlxtwii),  and,  hot' 
^•X'!".  ^^  Athmtic  Sea  CATAnrrutov  xt^ayos). 
In  another  passage  (ii.  4)  he  says  that  Lusitania 
lies  adjacent  to  the  Western  Oc^  (*P^r  t^  Svir- 
luitf  'Q««ai>^,  and  that  Tanscooensis  extends  from 
the  Ocean  and  the  Outer  Sea  to  the  Mediterninean; 
bat  whether  we  should  understand  this  as  making 
a  precise  distinction  between  the  Outer  Sea,  as  on 
the  W.  of  Spain,  and  the  Ocean,  as  further  N.,  is 
not  ipiite  clear. 

According  to  IHonysins  Periegetes,  tho  earth  is 
surrounded  on  ererj  side  by  the  "  stream  of  nn- 
wearied  Ocean  '  (of  course  a  mere  phrase  borrowed 
bam  the  early  poets),  which,  being  one,  has  many 
names  applied  to  it;  of  which,  the  part  on  the  west 
is  called  'AxAai  laxipios,  which  the  commentators 
exphun  as  two  adjectives  in  opposition  (vi.  27 — 42 ; 
eompu  Eostath.  Comm.  and  Bemhardy,  Attnot.  ad 
Inc.;  also  camp.  Priscian,  Perieg.  37,  foil.,  and  72, 
where  he  uses  the  phrase  Atlantis  ab  vnda;  Avien. 
Deter.  Orb.  19,77,  folL,  gurgitU  Heipern,  aequorit 
Jletperu  tractut,  398,  Atlmtei  vie  aequorit,  409, 
Betperii  aeguorit  undam).  At  v.  335  he  speaks 
of  the  Iberian  people  as  yeiTor'aKfayou  »pit  iir- 
w4pov,  Agathemems,  Dionysios,  and  the  imitators 
of  the  latter,  Priscian  and  Avienns,  describe  the  four 
great  gulfii  of  the  Outer  Sea  in  nearly  the  same 
manner  as  Strabo  and  Mela. 

Avienns  (Or.  MariL  pp.  flO,  foil.)  distinguishes 
fiom  the  all-snmmnding  Ocean  the  tea  between  the 
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SW.  coast  of  Spain  and  the  MW.  coast  of  Afiica, 
which  he  calls  Atlanticut  timu,  and  regards  it  as  a 
sort  of  outer  gulf  of  the  Mediterranean  {gwgee  hia 
nottri  maris;  comp.  390,  foil.,  where  Oceamts, 
poHtus  maximus,  gurget  oras  ambiens,  parent 
nostri  maris,  is  distinguished  from  Betperius  aestui 
atque  Atlantieum  solum) ;  and,  respecting  the  names, 
he  adds (403, 403): 

"  Hnnc  iisns  olim  dixit  Oceannm  vetus, 
Alterqtie  dixit  moe  Atlantieum  mare." 

Snidas  deBnes  the  term  'ArXai^uci  wcXttyi)  as 
including  both  the  'Western  and  Eastern  Oceans 
(JEtmipios  QKtcwds  koJ  'E^s),  and  all  nnnavigable 
seas;  and  the  Athmtic  Sea  he  explains  as  the  Ocean 
('ATAoyrls  ddXarra  6  ^nxfavos). 

It  is  enough  to  refer  to  such  variatirais  of  the 
name  as  Atianteus  Oceanus  (Chuid.  NupL  Boa.  et 
Mar.  280,  Prob.  et  Oigb.  Coat.  35),  and  AUatUeui 
Gvrget  (Stat.  AchUL  L  223);  and  to  passages  in 
which  particular  reference  is  made  to  the  connection 
between  the  Athmtic  and  the  Mediterranean  at  the 
Straits,  which  are  sometimes  called  the  mouth  of 
the  Atlantic  Sea,  or  of  the  Ocean  (to"  t^s  daAdmir 
T^i  'AtXoitkc^j  arina,  Scymn.  Ch.  138  ;  Oceans 
Otiium,  Cic.  Leg.  ifanil  12;  Strab.  iii.  p.  139). 

Bespecting  the  progress  of  discovery  in  the  At- 
lantic, allusion  has  been  made  above  to  the  early 
enterprizes  of  the  Phoenicians;  but  the  first  de- 
tailed account  is  that  of  the  voyage  of  Hanno,  who 
was  sent  out  from  Carthage,  about  b.  c.  500,  with 
a  considerable  fleet,  to  explore  the  W.  coast  of  Africa, 
and  to  found  colonies  upon  it.  Of  his  narrative  of 
his  voyage,  we  still  possess  a  Greek  transUtion. 
The  identification  of  Us  positions  is  attended  with 
some  difficulty;  but  it  can  be  made  out  that  he 
advanced  as  &r  S.  as  the  mouths  of  the  Senegal 
and  Gambia.  [Libya:  Diet.  ofBiog.  art.  fliauio.] 
Pliny's  statement,  that  Hanno  reached  Arabia,  is  a 
fair  example  of  the  exaggerations  prevalent  on  these 
matters,  sind  of  the  caution  with  which  the  stories  of 
the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  should  be  examined, 
(ii.  67.)  About  the  same  time  the  Carthaginians 
sent  out  another  expedition,  under  Himilco,  to 
explore  the  Athmtic  N.  of  the  Straits.  (Plin.  I.  c.) 
Hunilco's  narrative  has  not  come  down  to  ns;  but 
wo  learn  some  of  its  contents  from  the  Ora  Ma- 
rffifmo  of  Avicnus.  (108,  foil.,  375,  foil.)  He  dis- 
covered the  British  ishinds,  which  he  placed  at  the 
distance  of  four  months'  voyage  from  the  Straits; 
and  he  appears  to  have  given  a  formidable  de- 
scription it  the  dangers  of  the  navigation  of  the 
ocean,  from  sudden  calms,  from  the  thick  sluggish 
nature  of  the  water,  from  the  sea-weed  and  even 
marine  shrube  which  entangled  the  ship,  the  shials 
over  which  it  could  scarcely  float,  and  the  sea- 
monsters  which  surrounded  the  voyager  as  he  slowly 
made  his  way  through  all  these  difficulties.  Such 
exaggerated  statements  would  meet  with  ready 
credence  on  accoont  of  the  prevalent  belief  that  the 
outer  ocean  was  nnnavigable,  owing,  as  the  early 
poets  and  philosophers  supposed,  to  its  being  covered 
with  perpetual  clouds  and  durkness  (Hesiod  ap, 
Schol.  ApoU.  Rhod.  iv.  258,  283;  Pind.  Nem.  iii. 
79;  Enrip.  Berod.  744);  and  it  is  thought,  with 
much  probability,  that  these  exaggerations  were 
purposely  difliised  by  the  Carthaginians,  to  deter  the 
mariners  of  other  nations  from  dividing  with  them- 
selves the  navigation  of  the  ocean.  At  all  events, 
these  stories  are  often  repeated  by  the  Greek  writers 
(Herod.  iL  IDS  ;  Aiistot  Meteor,  ii.  1,  13,  Mir. 
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Aute.  196;  PUt.  71m.  p.  24,25,  oomp.  Atlaktb; 
Theophrmt  Hut.  Plmt.  ir.  6.  §  4;  ScjUx,  p.  53; 
Stdd.  t.  V.  txAarra  ir«X(ty)|,  'AtAihtukI  rsKiyti; 
comp.  Ideler,  ad  Arutot,  Meteor,  p.  504,  and  Hum- 
boldt, Krit.  Untertuek.  toL  u.  p.  67,  foil.,  who  ex- 
pUhu  the  stories  of  the  shallowii  uid  sea-weed  as 
referring  to  the  extraordinary  jdiaenomena  which 
the  parts  of  the  ocean  near  the  coast  would  present 
at  low  water  to  Tojragers  prerionslj  nnaoqoainted 
with  its  tides). 

The  most  nuuiced  epochs  in  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  discorery  in  the  Athntie  are  those  of  the 
Toyaf^  of  Pytbeas  of  Massilia  (aboot  B.C.  334) 
ninnd  the  NW.  shores  of  Europe,  described  in  his 
lost  works,  Tf  pi  ToP  iuuaumi  and  rtpioias  t^j  yijt, 
which  are  frequently  cited  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  and 
others  {Diet.  ofBiog.  t. ».);  the  Toyage  of  Polybins, 
with  the  fleet  of  Scipio,  along  the  W.  coast  of  Africa 
[Libta]  ;  and  the  intercoone  of  the  Romans  with 
the  British  isles  [Brttaxhia].  But,  as  the  At- 
lantic was  not,  like  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  great  high- 
way of  commerce,  and  there  was  no  motiTe  for  the 
navigation  of  its  stormy  seas  beyond  the  coasts  of 
Spain  and  Gaol,  little  additional  knowledge  was 
gained  respecting  it  The  ktest  views  of  the  ancient 
geographers  ar«  represented  in  the  statements  of 
Bionysius  and  Agatbemerus,  referred  to  above. 

So  little  was  known  of  the  prevailing  currents 
and  winds,  and  other  physical  featar«s  of  the 
Atlantic,  that  their  discossion  does  not  belong  to 
ancient  geography,  except  with  tefetenee  to  one 
point,  wUch  is  treated  under  Libya,  namely  the 
iuflnence  of  the  currents  along  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa  on  the  attempts  to  circnmnavigate  that 
continent. 

The  special  names  most  in  use  for  portions  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  were  the  following :  Ockaitos  Ga- 
DrrAxtrs,  the  great  gulf  (if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed)  oatside  the  Straits,  between  the  SW.  coast  of 
Spain  and  the  NW.  coast  oif  Africa,  to  which,  as  has 
been  seen  above,  some  geographers  gave  the  name  of 
the  Atlantic  Sea  or  Gulf,  in  a  restricted  sense: 
OcEAifiTS  Caktaber  (KoKTiiSpior  liK(aar6s:  Bay 
o/Biteay),  between  the  N.  coast  of  Spain  and  the 
W.  coast  of  Gaul:  Make  GALUCtm  or  OcBARvs 
GALLictjs,  off  the  NW.  coast  of  Gaol,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  English  Channel :  and  Hare  BRrrAnmct;M 
or  OcEAMUS  BEiTAHjncus,  the  E.  part  of  the 
Channel,  and  the  Straitt  of  Dover,  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Seqnana  (Seine)  and  the  Rhentia 
(Rhine).  AU  to  the  M.  of  this  belonged  to  the 
Northern  Ocean.  [Oceawus  Septejctrionalis.] 

Of  the  hUinds  in  the  Atlantic,  exclusive  of  those 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  mainlands  of  Europe 
and  Africa,  the  only  ones  known  to  the  ancients 
were  those  called  by  them  Fobttkatae  Iksuiak, 
namely,  the  Canariee,  with,  perhaps,  the  Madeira 
group.  The  legend  of  the  great  island  of  Atlabtis, 
and  its  connection  with  the  question  of  any  ancient 
knowledge  of  the  great  Western  Continent,  demands 
a  separate  article.  [P.  S.] 

ATLANTIS  (ii  'ArXayrU  i*ro»  :  £th.  'At- 
Xarrwoi,  ProcL  ad  Plat.  Tim.;  Schol  «n  Plat.  Rep. 
p.  327),  the  Island  of  Atlas,  is  first  mentioned  by 
Plato,  in  the  Timaeus  (p.  24),  and  the  Critias 
(pp.  108, 113).  He  mtrodnces  the  story  as  a  part 
of  a  convensation  respecting  the  ancient  history  of 
the  world,  held  by  Solon  with  an  old  priest  of  Sats 
in  Egypt.  As  an  example  of  the  ignonmce  of  the 
Greeks  concerning  the  events  of  remote  ages,  and  in 
particular  of  the  Athenians  respecting  the  ex|doita  | 
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of  their  own  fbrefiithera,  the  priest  informs  Sofaa 
that  the  Egyptian  records  preserved  the  roemny  af 
the  fact,  that  9000  years  earlier  the  Athenians  had 
repelled  an  invading  force,  which  had  threatoied 
the  subjugation  of  all  Europe  and  Asia  toa  This 
invasion  came  from  the  Atlantic  Sea,  which  was  at 
that  time  navigable.  In  front  of  the  strait  called 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (and  evidently,  acceding  to 
Plato's  idea,  not  far  fr(»n  it),  lay  an  island  (whicb 
be  presently  calls  Atlantis),  greater  than  Libya  and 
Asia  taken  together,  from  which  island  voyagen 
could  pass  to  other  islands,  and  from  them  to  the 
opposite  continent,  which  surrounds  that  sea,  tmly 
so  called  (i.  e.  the  Atlantic).  For  the  waters  within 
the  strait  (i.  s.  the  Mediternmean),  may  be  regarded 
as  but  a  harboor,*having  a  narrow  entrance;  bnt 
that  is  really  a  sea,  and  the  land  which  surrounds  it 
may  with  perfect  accuracy  be  called  a  ccntinent 
(r«m.p.24,*— 25,a.). 

The  above  passage  is  quoted  fully  to  show  tfaa 
notion  which  it  exhibits,  when  rightly  nnderstood, 
that  beyond  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic 
there  was  a  vast  continent,  between  which  and  tba 
W,  shores  of  Europe  and  Libya  were  a  number  of 
islands,  the  greatest  of  which,  and  the  nearest  ta 
our  world,  was  that  called  AtUntis. 

In  this  island  of  Atlantis,  he  adds,  thctre  arose  a 
great  and  powerful  dynasty  of  kings,  who  becama 
masters  of  the  whole  island,  and  of  many  d  tha 
other  islands  and  of  parts  of  the  continent.  And 
moreover,  (m  this  side  the  Atlantic,  within  tha 
Straits,  they  ruled  over  Libya  up  to  Egypt,  and 
Europe  up  to  Tyrrhenia.  They  next  assembled 
their  whole  force  for  the  conquest  of  the  rest  ot 
the  cooutries  on  the  Mediterranean;  bnt  the  Atlia- 
nians,  thongh  deserted  by  their  alhes,  repelled  th* 
invaders,  and  restored  the  liberty  of  all  the  people* 
within  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Bat  afterwanta 
came  great  earthquakes  and  floods,  by  which  th* 
victors  in  the  contest  were  swallowed  up  bmeitth 
the  earth,  and  the  island  of  Atlantis  was  engnlphed 
in  the  sea,  which  has  ever  since  been  nnnavigable  by 
reason  of  the  shoals  of  mud  created  by  the  8un!cea 
isLind.  (Tim.  p.  25,  a — d.) 

The  story  is  expanded  m  the  Critias  (p.  108,  % 
foil.),  where,  however,  the  latter  part  of  it  is  nnibr- 
tunately  lost  Here  Plato  goes  back  to  the  original 
partition  of  the  earth  among  the  gods,  and  (wlut  is 
of  some  importance  as  to  the  interpretation  of  th* 
legend),  he  particularly  marks  the  fact  that,  of  th* 
two  parties  in  this  great  primeval  conflict,  the  Atlw- 
nians  were  the  people  of  Athena  and  Hephaestus, 
but  the  Atlantines  the  people  of  Foseidon.  Tha 
royal  race  was  the  offspring  of  Poseidon  and  of 
Cleito,  a  mortal  woman,  the  daughter  uf  Evenor,  on* 
of  the  original  earthbom  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
of  whose  residence  in  the  centre  of  the  island  Plato 
gives  a  particular  description.  (Crit.  p.  113,  c — e.) 
Cleito  bore  to  Poseidon  five  pairs  of  twins,  who  be- 
came the  heads  of  ten  royal  houses,  each  mUng  a 
tenth  portion  of  the  island,  according  to  a  partition 
made  by  Poseidon  himself,  \trtt  all  subject  to  the 
supreme  dynasty  of  Atlas,  the  eldest  rf  the  ten,  on 
whom  Poseidon  confierred  the  pUice  in  the  centre  of 
the  isUmd,  which  had  been  before  the  residence  of 
Evenor,  and  which  he  fortified  and  erected  into  the 
capital.  We  have  then  a  minute  description  of  the 
strength  and  magnificence  of  this  captal ;  of  th* 
beauty  and  fertility  of  the  island,  with  its  lofty 
mountains,  its  abundant  rivers,  its  exubennt  v^^e- 
tation,  its  temperate  climate,  its  irrigatioa  by  natnrd 
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Inoistun  in  the  winter,  and  bj  a  sjston  of  a<]Qedocts 
in  the  enmraer,  its  miiMnl  wealth,  iU  abundance  in 
aU  species  of  naafbl  animals;  and  the  magnificent 
works  of  art  with  which  it  was  adorned,  espedaJly 
at  the  tvpi  neideDces.  We  bare  alio  a  full  account 
ef  the  people;  their  militaiy  order;  their  just  and 
ample  government,  and  the  oaths  bj  whkh  the; 
booDd  themselres  to  obej  it;  their  hws,  which  en- 
joined abstjnsnce  from  all  attacks  on  one  another, 
and  sabmission  to  the  snpnme  ijnutx  of  the  tualj 
•f  Atks,  with  many  other  partieokn.  For  man; 
generatioos,  then,  as  kng  as  the  dirine  nature  of 
their  finnder  retained  its  ibrce  among  them,  thej 
eontinoed  in  a  state  of  unbounded  prosperity,  based 
an  wisdom,  Tiitoe,  temperance,  and  matual  regard; 
and,  during  this  period,  their  paW  grew  to  the  height 
pTCTioiHl;  reUted.  But  at  Imgth,  the  divine  element 
to  tbeirnatnre  was  overpowered  by  continual  admixture 
with  the  hnman,so  that  the  human  cbaiaoter  prevailed 
in  them  over  the  divine ;  and  thus  becoming  unfit  to 
bear  the  prosperity  they  had  reached,  they  sank  into 
depravity:  do  longer  understanding  the  true  kind  of 
life  whidi  gives  happiness,  they  believed  their  glory 
and  happiness  to  consist  in  cupidity  and  violence. 
Upim  this,  Jove,  resolving  to  punish  them,  that  they 
might  be  ratted  to  order  and  moderatitm,  snm- 
mnoed  a  council  of  the  gods,  and  addressed  them  in 
woids  which  are  lost  wiUi  the  lest  of  this  dialogue 
efPlato. 

The  truth  'or  fiUsehood,  the  origin  and  meaning, 
cf  this  legend,  have  exercised  the  criticsl  and  spe- 
eolalive  Acuities  of  ancient  and  modem  writers. 
That  it  was  mimlj/  an  invention  of  Phito's,  is 
hardly  credible ;  fir,  even  if  his  derivation  of  the 
legend  from  Egypt  thnngh  Solon,  and  his  own 
assertion  that  the  story  is  "  stradge  bnt  altogether 
tme  "  (run.  p.  20,  d.)  be  set  down  to  his  dnunadc 
spirit,  w«  have  adU  the  fbUowing  indications  of  its 
anti^ty.  First,  if  we  are  to  believe  a  Scholiast  on 
Plato  (JKqwi.  p.  327),  the  victory  of  the  Athenians 
over  the  Atlantines  was  represented  on  one  of  the 
ftpK  which  were  dedicated  at  the  Panatbenaea. 
Diodoras  also  reins  to  this  war  (iiu  53).  Then, 
the  legend  is  found  in  other  forms,  which  do  not 
ssem  to  be  entirely  copied  from  Plato. 

Thos  Aelian  relates  at  length  a  very  similar 
■toiy,  aa  the  authority  of  Theopompos,  who  gave  it 
as  derived  from  a  Phrygian  source,  in  the  form  of  a 
idatiaa  by  the  satyr  Silenns  to  the  Phrygian  Midas; 
and  Stnbo  jost  mentions,  on  the  authority  of  Theo- 
pompos and  Apollodorus,  the  same  legend,  in  which 
the  island  was  called  Heropis  and  the  people  Meropes 
(Mfperit,  Mtparts,  thej  word  used  bj  Homer  and 
Besiod  in  the  sense  of  eadomd  with  tie  faculty  of 
mUemlate  tpeeek  :  Aelian,  V.  H.  iii.  18,  oomp.  the 
Motes  of  Perizomus;  gtrab.  viL  p.  299:  comp.  Ter- 
toU.  ds  Paieo,  2.) 

Diodcras,  also,  after  relating  the  legend  of  the 
ishmd  in  a  6nn  very  simiUr  to  Plato's  story,  adds 
that  it  was  discovered  by  some  Phoenician  nari- 
gaton  who,  while  sailing  along  the  W.  coast  of 
Afiria,  were  driven  by  violent  winds  acroas  the 
Ocean.  They  bronght  back  such  an  accMnt  of  the 
beauty  and  naoorces  of  the  ishmd,  that  the  Tyr- 
ifaeniaBS,  baring  obtained  the  mastery  of  the  sea, 
pisnned  an  expedition  to  ocdooiie  the  new  land,  but 
were  bindered  by  the  opporition  of  the  Carthaginians. 
(Diod.  V.  19,  30  )  Diodoras  does  not  mention  the 
name  of  the  ishuid;  and  he  diSers  from  Plato  by 
lefaring  to  it  as  still  existhig.  Pausanias  relates 
that  a  Caruo  Eophemos  had  toU  him  of  •  voyage 
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daring  which  he  had  been  carried  by  the  fine  «f 
the  wmds  into  the  outer  sea,  "  into  which  men  no 
longer  sail;  where  he  came  to  desert  islands,  inha- 
bited by  wild  men  with  tails,  whom  the  sailors, 
having  psevionsly  visited  the  idan^  called  Satyrs, 
and  the  ishuds  XrrvpOsi '  (L  23.  §  S,  6);  whom 
some  take  iijr  monkeys  ;  unless  the  whole  nar- 
rative  be  an  impoeturs  on  the  grave  traveller. 
Another  account  is  quoted  by  Proclns  (ad  PUU. 
rtst.  p.  S5)  from  the  Aetlaopioa  of  Marccllns,  that 
there  were  seven  islands  bi  the  Outer  Sea,  which 
were  sacred  to  Persephone,  and  three  more,  sacred 
to  Pinto,  Ammon,  and  Poseidon;  and  that  the  inha> 
Utants  of  this  last  preserved  fhim  their  ancestors  the 
memory  of  the  exceedingly  hrge  isUnd  of  Atlantis, 
which  for  many  agea  had  ruled  over  all  the  isUnds 
in  the  AtUntic  Sea,  and  which  had  been  itself  sacred 
to  Poseidon.  Other  passages  might  be  quoted,  but 
the  above  are  the  most  important. 

The  chief  variations  of  opinion,  In  ancient  and 
modem  times,  respecthig  theee  traditions,  are  the 
following.  As  to  their  origin,  some  have  ascribed 
them  to  the  hypcthesee,  or  purely  fictitions  inven- 
tions of  the  early  poets  and  jdiilasopbers;  while 
others  have  accepted  them  as  containing  at  least 
an  element  of  foct,  and  awarding,  as  the  ancients 
thought,  evidence  of  the  existence  of  nnknown  lands 
in  the  Western  Ocean,  and,  as  some  modem  writers 
suppose,  indicatioDS  that  ^merKawas  not  altogether 
unknown  to  the  peoples  of  antiquity.  As  to  the  tig- 
nificance  of  the  legoid,  in  the  form  which  it  received 
from  the  imagination  of  the  poets  and  philoaophers, 
some  have  supposed  that  it  is  ooly  a  form  of  the  old 
tradition  of  the  "golden  age;"  oUiers,  that  it  was  a 
symbolical  representation  of  the  contest  between  the 
primeval  powers  of  nature  and  the  spirit  of  art  and 
science,  which  phtys  so  important  a  part  in  the  old 
mythology ;  and  otiiers  that  it  was  merely  intended 
by  Plato  as  a  form  of  exhibiting  his  ideal  poUty: 
the  second  of  theee  views  ii  ahly  supported  by 
Prodns  in  his  commentary  on  the  Timaeut ;  and 
has  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  its  &vonr.  As  to  the 
former  question,  how  tu  the  legend  may  ctmtain  an 
element  of  foot,  it  seems  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
certain  condnsioD.  Those  who  regard  it  as  pure 
fiction,  but  of  an  early  origin,  riew  it  as  arising  out 
of  the  very  ancient  notion,  found  in  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  that  the  abodes  of  departed  heroes  were  m 
the  extreme  west,  beyond  the  river  Oceanus,  a  lo- 
cality naturally  assigned  as  beyond  the  bomidaries 
of  the  inhabited  eartL  That  the  fobulous  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  the  Atlantines  was  in  some  degree 
connected  with  those  poetical  representations,  is  vety 
probable;  just  as,  when  ishmds  were  actually  dis- 
covered off  the  coast  of  Africa,  they  were  called  the 
Itlandt  of  the  Bleet.  [Fortitnatae  Imsulae.] 
Bnt  still,  important  parts  of  the  legend  are  thus  left 
nnacconnted  for ;  its  mythologi^  character,  its 
derivation  firom  the  Egyptian  priests,  or  other  Ori- 
ental sonroes;  and,  what  ia  in  Plato  its  most  im- 
portant part,  the  snpixised  conflict  of  the  AtUntines 
with  the  people  of  the  old  world.  A  strong  argu- 
ment is  derived  also  fix>m  the  extreme  improbability 
of  any  voyagers,  at  that  early  period,  having  found 
their  way  in  safety  across  the  Atiantic,  and  the 
double  draft  upon  credulity  involved  in  the  supposi- 
tion of  their  safe  return ;  the  return,  however,  being 
generally  leas  difficult  than  the  outward  voyage. 
But  this  argument,  though  strong,  is  not  decisive 
agunst  the  pottibUitj/  of  such  a  voyage.  The  ap- 
nioni  of  tha  aodaota  may  b«  gathered  up  in  a  few 
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words.  Pioctus  (ad  Tim.  p.  24)  tella  ni  that 
Crantor,  tbe  first  commentator  on  Plato,  took  the 
account  for  a  history,  bat  acknowledged  that  he 
incurred  thereby  the  ridicule  of  hi«  contemporaries. 
Strabo  (ii.  p.  102)  barely  mentions  the  legend, 
quoting  the  opinion  of  Poeeidonius,  that  it  was  pos- 
sibly true;  and  Pliny  refers  to  it  with  equal  brevity 
(vi.  31.  8.  36).  But  of  fiir  more  importance  than 
these  direct  rrferences,  is  the  general  opinion,  which 
seems  to  hare  prevailed  more  or  less  from  the  time 
when  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth  was  estabUshed, 
that  the  known  world  occupied  but  a  small  portion 
of  its  surface,  and  that  there  might  be  on  it  other 
islands,  besides  our  triple  continent  Some  state- 
ments to  this  efiiect  are  quoted  m  the  preceding 
article  [Atlamticum  Mare].  Mela  expressly 
afiirms  the  existence  of  such  another  island,  but  he 
places  it  in  the  southern  temperate  nme  (i.  9.  §  2). 
Whether  such  opinions  were  founded  on  the  vague 
records  of  some  actual  discovery,  or  on  old  mythical 
or  poetical  representations,  or  on  the  basis  of  sci- 
entific hypothesis,  can  no  longer  be  determined;  but, 
from  whatever  source,  the  anticipation  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  is  found  (not  to  mention  other  and 
less  striking  instances)  in  a  well-known  passage  of 
Seneca's  Medea,  which  is  said  to  have  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  mind  of  Columbus  (Act  ii.  T.  375, 
et  seq.): — 

"  Venient  annis  saccula  sens, 
Quibns  Oceanus  vincula  rerum 
Laxet,  et  ingcns  pateat  tellns, 
Tetbysque  novos  detegat  orbes; 
Mec  sit  terns  ultima  Thule." 

In  modem  times  the  discnsidon  has  been  carried 
on  with  great  ingenuity,  but  with  no  certain  result. 
All  that  has  been  said,  or  perhaps  that  can  be  said 
npon  it,  is  summed  up  in  the  Appendix  of  Cellarius 
to  his  great  work  on  ancient  geography,  "  De  Novo 
Orbe,  cm  eognitut  fuerit  veteribiu  (vol.  iL  p.  251 — 
254),  and  in  Alexander  von  Humboldt's  Krititehe 
Untenudmngm  iber  die  hittoruche  Entwiclelung 
der  geograptmchen  KemUoittt  der  neuea  Welt, 
Berlin,  1826. 

One  p<nnt  seems  to  deserve  more  consideration 
than  it  has  received  frt)m  the  disputants  on  either 
side;  namely,  whether  the  stories  of  ancient  voyagers, 
which  seem  to  refer  to  lands  across  the  Atlantic, 
may  not,  after  all,  be  explained  equally  well  by  sup- 
posing that  the  distant  regions  reached  by  these  ad- 
venturers were  only  pajta  of  the  W.  shores  of  Europe 
or  Africa,  the  connection  of  which  with  our  continent 
was  not  apparent  to  the  mariners  who  reached  them 
after  long  beatfaig  about  in  the  Atlantic  By  the 
earliest  navigators  everything  beyond  the  Straits 
would  be  regarded  as  remote  and  strange.  The  story 
of  Euphemus,  for  example,  might  be  almost  matched 
by  some  modem  adventures  with  negroes  or  apes  on 
the  less  known  parts  of  the  W.  coast  of  Africa.  It  is 
worthy  of  particular  notice,  that  Plato  describes  At- 
lantis as  evidently  not  fiir  from  tlie  Straits,  and  allots 
the  part  of  it  nearest  our  continent  to  Gadeims,  the 
twin  brother  of  Atlas,  the  hero  eponymus  of  tbe  city 
of  Gades  or  Gadeira  (Cadiz)  If  this  explanation 
be  at  all  admissible  (merely  as  the  ultimate  core  of 
£ict  round  which  the  legend  grew  up),  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that,  when  improved  knowledge  had 
assigned  the  trae  position  to  the  coasts  thus  vaguely 
indicated,  their  disappearance  from  their  former  sup- 
posed position  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  had 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  ocean.    On  this  bypo- 
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thesis,  too,  the  war  of  the  Atlantines  and  the  Gneka 
might  possibly  refer  to  some  very  ancient  conflict 
with  the  peoples  of  western  Europe.  [P.  S.] 

ATLAS  ('AtXoj!  adj.  'AtAoj,  Urn.  'Ar\ayTls: 
'AT\amuc6s,  Atlanticus,  AtlantSos),  a  name  trans- 
ferred fixim  mytholc^  to  geography,  and  applied  to 
the  great  chain  of  mountiuns  in  the  NW.  d'  Africa, 
which  we  still  call  by  the  same  name.  But  the  ap- 
plication of  the  name  is  very  different  now  from  what 
it  was  with  the  ancients.  It  is  now  used  to  denote 
the  whole  mountain  system  of  Africa  between  tbe 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  W.  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis  on 
tlie  £.,  and  between  the  Meditetranean  on  the  N. 
and  the  Great  Desert  (Snidra)  on  tbe  S.;  while,  in 
the  widest  extent  assigned  to  the  name  by  the  an- 
cients, it  did  not  reach  fiirther  E.  than  the  frontier 
of  Marocco;  and  within  this  limit  it  evidently  has 
different  significations.  To  understand  the  several 
meanings  o(  the  word,  a  brief  general  view  of  the 
whole  moimtain  chain  is  necessary. 

The  western  half  c£  North  Africa  is  formed  by  a 
series  of  terraces,  sloping  down  from  the  great  desert 
table  land  of  North  Central  Africa  to  tbe  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean;  including  in  this  last  phrase  that 
portion  of  tbe  Atlantic  which  fbnns  a  sort  of  gulf 
between  Spain  and  the  NW.  coast  of  Africa.  These 
terraces  are  intersected  and  supported  by  mountain 
ranges,  having  a  general  direction  from  west  to  east, 
and  dividing  the  region  into  portions  strikingly  dif- 
ferent in  their  physical  characters.  It  is  only  of 
Ute  years  that  any  approach  has  been  made  to  ao 
accurate  knowledge  of  this  mountain  system;  and 
great  parts  of  it  are  still  entirely  unexplored.  In 
the  absence  of  exact  knowledge,  both  ancient  and 
modem  writers  have  fallen  into  the  temptation  of 
making  out  a  plabsible  and  symmetrical  system  by 
aid  of  the  unagination.  Thus  Herodotus  (ii.  32,  iv. 
181)  divides  the  whole  of  N.  Africa  (Libya)  W.  of 
the  Nile-valley  into  three  parallel  regions:  the  in- 
habited and  cultivated  tract  along  the  coast;  the 
Country  of  Wild  Beasts  (fi  aTjpnaJijv)  S.  of  the  former; 
and,  S.  of  this,  the  Sandy  Desert  (^af</iu»  nd  iru- 
ipot  Sfw&s  Koi  ifiiiiut  wirray,  comp.  iv.  184,  sub 
fin.),  or,  as  he  calls  it  in  iv.  181,  a  ridge  of  sand, 
extending  like  an  eyebrow  (i^iii  i(/fl/u^i)t)  ban 
Thebes  in  Egypt  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  A  si- 
milar threefold  division  has  been  often  made  by  mo- 
dem writers,  varying  from  that  of  Herodotus  only  in 
naming  the  central  portion,  from  its  characteristic 
vegetation,  the  Conntry  of  Palms  (Bebdd-Jerid); 
and  the  parallel  chains  of  the  Great  and  Lesser  Atlas 
have  been  asngned  as  the  lines  of  demarcation  on 
the  S.  and  in  the  middle.  Such  views  have  just 
enough  foundation  in  £u:t  to  make  them  exceedingly 
apt  to  mislead.  The  trae  physical  geography  of  the 
region  does  not  present  this  symmetry,  either  of  ar- 
rangement or  of  products.  It  is  true  that  the  wbol* 
region  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  portioiu,  the 
ailtivated  land  and  the  sandy  desert  (or,  as  the 
Arabs  say,  the  Tdl  and  the  SahOra),  between  which 
the  main  chain  of  Atlas  may  be  considered,  in  a  very 
general  sense,  as  the  great  barrier;  and  that  there 
are  distriets  between  tlie  two,  where  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  ceases,  and  where  the  palm  chiefly,  bat 
also  other  trees,  flourish,  not  over  acontinuoos  tract, 
but  in  distinct  oases:  but  even  this  general  state- 
ment would  require,  to  make  it  clear  and  accurate,  a 
more  detailed  exposition  than  lies  within  our  pro- 
vince. In  general  terms,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  Tell,  or  corn-growing  conntry,  cannot  be  defined 
by  the  limit  of  the  Lesser  or  even  the  Great  Attas 
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(temn  tbemselfee  &r  from  definite),  but  tliat  it  aren 
extends,  in  some  places  (u  in  TmtU),  beyond  the 
latter  chain;  tlut  the  &iW(i,  or  sandy  desert,  spreads 
itself,  in  patches  of  greater  or  keaer  extent,  &r  to 
the  N.  of  the  great  desert  table-land,  which  the  name 
is  comraonlj  understood  to  denote;  that  the  palm- 
growing  Ofua  (mufyt)  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
Saiara,  on  both  ndes  of  the  Atlas,  but  chiefly 
in  series  of  detached  oases,  not  only  on  the  N., 
but  also  on  the  S.  margin  of  the  main  chain  of  moun- 
tains; and  that,  where  any  continuous  tract  can  be 
marked  out  as  a  belt  of  demarcation  between  the 
TtB  and  the  Sahara,  its  physical  character  is  that 
of  pasture-land,  with  numerous  fruit-trees  of  rarions 
species.  The  Tell  a  formed  by  a  series  of  valleys  or 
rrver-basins,  lying  for  the  most  port  in  the  mountains 
near  the  coast,  which  form  what  is  called  the  Lesser 
Atlas;  and  opening  out,  in  the  NW.  of  ifaroeeo, 
into  extensire  plains,  which,  however,  the  larger 
they  become,  assume  more  and  more  of  the  desert 
character,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  they  are  less 
completely  irrigated  by  the  streams  flowing  through 
them.  The  lower  motmtain  ridges,  which  divide 
these  baana,  seem  generally  well  wooded;  but,  as 
they  fonn  the  strongholds  of  the  Berbers,  they  are 
little  known  to  the  Europeans,  or  even  to  the  Arabs. 
The  southern  limit  of  the  Tell  cannot  be  defined  by 
any  one  marked  chain  of  mountain ;  but  in  proportion 
as  the  main  chain  retires  from  the  sea,  so  does  the 
Saitara  gain  upon  the  Tell;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
where,  as  in  Tanu,  the  mam  chain  approaches  the 
sea,  the  TeO  even  reaches  its  southern  side. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Tell,  the  Sahara,  in  the  Arab 
sense  of  the  word,  extends  over  a  space  which  can 
be  tolerably  well  defined  on  the  &  by  a  chain  of 
oases,  running  in  the  general  direction  of  WSW.  to 
£NE.  from  the  extreme  S.  of  the  empire  <f  Morocco, 
in  about  28°  or  29°  N.  ht,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Leaser  Syrtu,betw«en  33°  and  34°.  As  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  the  veiy  imperfect  data  we  possess, 
this  series  of  oases  marks  a  depression  between  the 
8.  slopes  of  the  Atlas  system  and  the  high  table- 
land of  the  Great  Desert.  It  thus  forms  a  natural 
boundaiy  between  the  "Barbary  States,"  or  tiiat 
portian  of  Korth  Africa  which  has  always  fallen 
more  or  less  within  the  history  of  the  civilized 
worU,  and  the  vast  regions  of  Cen'bal  Africa,  peopled 
by  the  indigenoos  black  tribes  included  under  the 
general  names  of  Ethiopians  or  Negroes.  To  the  S. 
of  this  boundary  lies  the  great  sandy  desert  which 
we  commonly  call  the  Sahara;  to  the  N.,  the  Sa- 
hara of  the  Arabs  of  Barbary:  the  physical  dis- 
tirartian  being  as  clearly  marked  as  that  between  an 
ocean,  with  here  and  there  an  island,  and  an  archi- 
pelsgo.  The  Great  Desert  is  such  an  ocean  of  sand, 
with  here  and  there  an  oasis.  The  Sahara  of  Bar- 
haiy  b  "  a  vast  archipelago  of  oases,  each  of  which 
presents  to  the  eye  a  lively  group  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages. Each  village  is  surrounded  by  a  large  circuit 
of  fruit-trees.  The  palm  is  the  king  of  these  plan- 
tations, as  much  by  the  height  of  its  stature  as  the 
value  of  its  products;  but  it  does  not  exclude  other 
species;  the  pomegranate,  the  fig,  the  apricot,  the 
peach,  the  vine,  grow  by  its  side."  (Carette,  FAl- 
gerie  MeruUoiu&,  in  the  Exploration  Scientifique 
de  tAlgirie,  vol.  ii.  p.  7.)  Such  is  the  region  con- 
fconded  by  some  writers  with  the  Desert,  and  vaguely 
doeribed  Iqr  others  as  the  Country  of  Palme,  a 
term,  by  the  bye,  which  the  Arabs  confine  to  the 
Tunisian  Sahara  and  its  oases.  As  for  Hcrodotus's 
'  Country  of  Wild  lieMts,*  whatever  may  have  been 
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the  case  in  his  time,  the  lion  and  other  beasts  of  prey 
are  now  ccmfined  to  the  mountains,  and  do  not  ven- 
ture down  into  the  plains.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Sahara  are  connected  with  the  peoples  N.  of  them 
by  race  and  by  the  interchange  of  the  first  neces- 
saries of  life,  receiving  the  com  of  the  TM,  and  giv- 
ing their  fiiiita  in  return;  while  they  are  severed 
from  the  peoples  of  the  S.  by  race,  habits,  and  the 
great  barrier  <rf  the  true  sandy  desert.  A  particular 
description  of  the  oases  of  the  Sahara,  and  of  the 
other  points  only  indicated  ben,  will  be  found  in  the 
work  just  quoted. 

The  only  delimitation  that  can  be  made  between 
the  TeU  and  the  Sahara  is  assigned  by  the  difierence 
of  their  products.  But,  even  thus,  there  are  some 
intervenmg  r^ons  which  partake  of  the  character 
of  both.  Carette  traces  three  principal  basins  of 
this  kind  in  Algeria  s  the  eastern,  or  basin  of  lake 
Uebir,  S.  of  Turns  and  the  E.  part  of  Algeria,  and 
W.  of  the  iMser  Syrtis,  characterized  by  the  culture 
both  of  com  and  fruits ;  the  central,  or  basin  of  El- 
Hodna,  fiir  NW.  of  the  former,  where  both  kinds  of 
cnlture  are  mixed  with  pastures;  and  the  W.,  or 
basin  of  the  upper  Shelif  (the  ancient  ChinaUph), 
where  culdvation  is  ahnoet  superseded  by  pas- 
turage. 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  country  farmed 
by  what  we  now  call  the  Atlas  system  of  mountains, 
the  main  chain  of  which  defines  the  S.  margin  of 
the  basin  of  the  Hediterranean.  The  precise  deter- 
mination of  this  main  chain  is  somewhat  difficult. 
Its  general  direction  is  not  parallel  te  that  of  the 
whole  system;  but  it  forms  a  sort  of  diagonal,  nm- 
ning  about  WSW.  and  ENE.,  and  nearly  parallel 
to  the  line  of  oases  mentioned  above  as  the  southern 
limit  of  the  system.  The  true  W.  extremity  seems 
to  be  C.  OMr  or  Sat  Aftrvi,  about  30°  35'  N.  lat ; 
and  the  K  extremity  is  formed  by  the  NE.  point  of 
Tunis,  Rat  Addar  or  C.  Bon.  At  this  end  it  com- 
municates, by  branches  thrown  off  to  the  S.,  with 
the  mountain  chain  which  skirts  the  eastern  half  of 
the  Mediterranean  coast  from  the  Lesser  Syrtis  to 
the  Nile  valley;  but  this  latter  range  is  regarded  by 
the  best  geographers  as  a  distinct  system,  and  not  a 
part  of  the  Atlas.  The  first  part  of  the  main  chain, 
here  called  the  BighAUat,  proceeds  in  the  direction 
above  indicated  as  fiir  as  Jdnl  MUttin,  S.  of  the  city 
(i  Morocco,  where  it  attains  its  greatest  height,  and 
whence  it  sends  off  an  important  branch  to  the  S., 
under  the  name  of  Jehd  Hadrar,  or  the  Southern 
Atlas,  which  terminates  on  the  AtUntic  between  C, 
Nun  and  C.  JubL  The  main  cluuu  proceeds  till  it 
reaches  a  sort  of  knot  or  focus,  whence  several  ranges 
branch  out,  in  31°  30'  N.  lat  and  4°  50"  W.long.'  It 
here  divides  into  two  parte ;  oneof  which,  retaining  the 
name  of  the  High  Atlas,  runs  N.  and  NE.  along  the 
W.  margin  of  the  river  Muhpia  (the  ancient  Maira 
or  Holochath),  terminating  on  the  W.  of  the  mouth 
of  that  river  and  on  the  frontier  of  Morocco.  From 
this  range  several  Uteral  chains  are  thrown  off  to 
the  N.  and  W.,  enclosing  the  plains  of  N.  Morocco, 
and  most  of  them  reaching  a  common  termination 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Stroitt  of  Gibraltar:  the  one 
skirting  the  N.  coast  is  conMdered  as  the  W.  portion 
of  the  Letter  Atlat  chain,  to  be  spoken  of  presently. 
From  the  usage  of  the  ancient  writers,  as  well  as 
the  modem  inhabitante  of  the  cotmtry,  this  so-called 
Sigh  Atlat  has  the  best  daim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
prolongation  of  the  main  chain.  But,  on  the  ground 
of  uniformity  of  direction,  and  to  preserve  a  continuity 
thrungh  the  whole  q^stem,  geogiaidierB  asngn  that 
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elunctar  to  uotliar  rug*,  which  tlujr  call  the  Ortat 
Atiat,  numing  frani  the  omf  mooDtain  knot,  with  in 
ioclinatKn  more  to  the  E.,  forming  the  SE.  margin 
of  the  TaUe7  of  the  MtUwia,  and,  after  an  i^jparent 
depreasion  about  the  fhntier  of  Morocco,  where  it  i» 
little  known,  reappearing  in  the  loft;  groap  of  Jebd 
Amour,  in  the  meridian  of  SienitU,  and  thence 
coDtinning,  in  the  direction  alreadj  indicated,  to 
C-  Boa.  Paralld  to  thia  range,  and  near  tlie  coast 
cf  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  month  of  the  Mvbma 
to  that  of  the  MtjertUA  (the  ancient  Bagradas)  in 
Tonig,  rans  another  chain,  commonly  called  the 
Ltttar  Atlat,  wliich  maj  be  regarded  as  an  eastern 
proloogatioD  of  the  Sigh  AUat  ol  N.  Uarocoo; 
wliile  ita  ridges  maj  also  be  viewed  as  the  walls  of 
the  terraces  bj  which  the  whole  system  skqiee  down 
to  the  Mediterranean.  These  ridges  are  varied  in 
nomber  and  direction,  and  the  vaDsTS  formed  bjr 
them  coistitate  the  greater  portion  of  the  T4U:  the 
varied  positions  and  directions  of  theee  vaUejB  may 
be  at  <»ice  seen  by  the  ooorses  of  the  rivers  on  any 
good  map  of  Algeria.  In  few  places  is  there  any 
tract  of  levd  land  between  the  north  side  of  the 
Lesser  Atlas  and  the  coast  Besides  the  less 
marked  chains  and  terraces,  which  connect  the 
Lesser  Atlas  with  the  principal  chain,  there  is  one 
well  defined  bridge,  mnning  WNW.  and  ESE. 
from  about  the  meridian  of  Algier  (the  city)  to  that 
of  Coiutantineh,  which  is  sometimes  described  as 
the  Middle  Atlat;  but  this  term  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied also  to  the  whole  system  at  temces  between 
the  Oreat  and  Leiser  Alias.  In  the  N.  of  Tunis 
(the  ancient  Zeogitana)  the  two  chains  coalesce. 

Tile  principal  chain  divides  the  waters  which  ran 
into  the  Mediterranean  (and  partly  into  the  Atlantic) 
from  those  which  flow  southwards  towards  the  Great 
Deaert.  The  latter,  excepting  the  few  which  find 
their  way  into  the  Meditenanean  abont  the  Lesser 
Syrtis,  are  lost  in  the  sands,  after  watering  the  oases 
of  the  Saiara  of  Bari)ary.  Of  the  former,  several 
perform  the  same  office  and  are  absorbed  in  the  same 
manner;  bnt  a  few  break  through  the  more  northern 
chains  and  6ow  into  the  Mediterranean,  thus  form- 
ing the  only  considerable  rivers  of  M.  Africa:  snch 
are  the  Mtdtaia  (Molochath)  and  Mgerdak  (Ba- 
gradas).  Of  the  waters  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  some 
flow  S.  and  fbrm  oases  in  the  Saluuv ;  while  othen 
find  their  way  into  the  Mediterranean,  after  a  cir. 
cnitons  oonne  through  the  longitudinal  valleys  de- 
scribed above;  not  to  mention  the  smaller  streams 
along  the  coast,  wliich  fiill  directly  down  the  N. 
face  of  the  motmtains  into  the  sea.  Keference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  common  error,  which 
assumes  to  determine  the  physical  character  of  the 
country  by  lines  of  demarcation  dmwn  along  the 
mountain  ranges.  On  this  point,  Carette  remarks 
(p.  26)  that  "in  the  east  and  in  the  centre,  the 
region  of  arable  culture  passes  the  limits  of  the 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean;  while  on  the  west,  it 
does  not  reach  them." 

As  to  elevation,  the  whole  system  declines  con- 
siderably from  W.  to  E.,  the  highest  summits  in 
Marooco  reaching  near  13,000  feet;  in  Tunis,  not 
SOOO.  In  its  general  formation,  it  differs  from  the 
mountains  on  the  M.  margin  of  the  Mediterranean 
basin,  by  being  leas  abmpt  and  having  a  tendency 
lather  to  form  axtensive  table -lands  than  sharp 
cresti  and  peaks. 

The  portion  of  this  mountain  system  E.  of  the 
Molochath  waa  known  to  the  ancients  by  various 
names.    [Maubktaitu:  Ndmidia.]     Tha  name 
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of  Atlai  seems  never  to  hav«  been  extended  by 
them  beyond  the  original  Maoretania  (Tingitana), 
that  is,  not  E.  of  the  Molochath.  The  eariiest 
notices  we  find  are  extremely  vague,  anl  partake  of 
that  fiUiulous  otiaracter  with  which  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  known  earth  was  invested.  On  the  connec- 
tion of  the  name  with  the  mythical  personage, 
nothing  requires  to  be  added  to  what  has  been  said 
under  Atlas  in  the  Dietionarg  <tf  Msthdogy  ami 
BiograiAf. 

As  a  piirely  geographical  term,  the  name  oocun 
fiiKt  in  Herodotus,  whose  Atlas  is  not  a  cham  of 
mountains,  bat  an  isolated  mountain  in  the  lint  of 
his  imaginary  crest  of  sand,  which  has  been  already 
mentioned,  giving  name  to  a  people  inhabiting  one 
of  the  oases  in  that  ridge.  [Atljuites.]  He 
describe*  it  as  narrow  and  dtcular,  and  so  steep 
that  its  sommit  was  said  to  be  invisible:  the  snow 
was  said  never  to  leave  its  top  either  in  summer  or 
winter;  and  the  people  of  the  country  called  it  the 
pillar  of  heaven  (iv.  184).  The  description  is  ao 
fitr  accurate,  that  the  highest  summits  of  the  Atbs, 
in  Marocco,  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow;  bat 
the  account  is  avowedly  drawn  from  mere  leper^ 
and  no  data  are  assigned  to  fix  the  precise  kxality. 
With  similar  vagueness,  and  avomdly  foUowing 
ancient  legends,  IModorus  (iii.  53)  speaks  of  the  lake 
Tbitohu  as  near  Ethiopia  and  the  greatest  moun- 
tain of  those  parts,  which  runs  forward  into  the 
ocean,  and  which  the  Greeks  call  Atlas. 

It  was  not  till  the  Jugtirthine  War  bronght  the 
Bomans  into  contact  with  the  people  W.  of  the  Mo- 
lochath, that  any  exact  knowledge  ooold  be  obtuned 
of  the  mountains  of  Mauretania;  bat  from  that  time 
to  the  end  of  the  Civil  Wars  the  means  of  snch 
knowledge  were  rapidly  increased.  Accordingly  the 
geographiers  of  the  early  empire  are  foond  speaking 
of  the  Atlas  as  the  great  mountain  range  of  Maure- 
tania, and  they  axe  acquainted  with  its  native  name 
of  Dyrin  (Auyuy),  which  it  still  bears,  onder  the 
form  of  Idrir-ti-J)eren,  in  addiUrai  to  the  cor- 
rupted fbrm  of  the  ancient  name,  JebeU  Tedla.  The 
name  of  Derm  is  applied  especially  to  the  part  W. 
of  the  great  knot. 

Sbabo  (xvil  p.  825)  says  that  00  the  left  of  a 
person  sailing  out  of  the  staits,  is  a  mountain,  which 
the  Greeks  call  Atlas,  but  the  barbarians  Dyrin; 
from  which  rnns  out  an  ofieet  (irp^vovs)  forming 
the  MW.  extremity  of  Mauretania,  and  called  Cotes. 
[Amtklubia].  Immediately  afterwards,  be  men- 
tions the  mountain-diain  extending  from  Cotes  to 
the  Syrtte  in  each  a  manner  that  he  may  perhaps 
seem  to  include  it  under  the  name  of  Adas,  but  he 
does  not  expressly  call  it  so.  McU  is  contrat  to 
copy,  almost  exactly,  the  description  of  Herodotus, 
with  the  addition  from  the  raytfaologers  "  cselom  et 
sidera  non  tangere  modo  vertioe,  sed  sustinei* 
qaoque  dictus  est"  (iii.  10.  §  1).  Pliny  (v.  I) 
placeii  the  Atlas  in  the  W.  of  Mauretania,  S.  of  the 
river  Sala,  (or,  as  he  elsewhere  says,  S.  of  the  river 
Fut)  and  the  people  called  Autokiles,  through  whom, 
he  says,  is  the  road  "  ad  montem  Africae  vel  fai*- 
lomtiumm  Atlantem."  He  describes  it  ss  rising 
up  to  heaven  out  of  the  midst  of  the  sand,  rough 
and  rugged,  where  it  looks  towards  the  shores  of  tiie 
ocean  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  but  <n  the  skis 
looking  to  Africa  delightful  for  its  shady  groves, 
abundant  springs,  and  frmts  of  all  kinds  springing 
np  spontaneously.  In  the  day-time  its  inhabitants 
were  said  to  conceal  themselves,  and  travellen  were 
filled  with  a  reUgioni  honor  by  the  silence  of  ito 
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soEtades  and  ils  Taat  hei^t,  reaeUng  aboT*  tiie 
cknid*  and  to  the  sphera  of  Uie  moon.  But  at  iii|;ht, 
fires  vera  men  Uaui^  on  its  cnats,  iti  T«Ue}v  were 
enlirawd  with  the  wanton  iportg  of  Aegipaas  and 
Sat]m,  and  leaoimded  with  the  notes  of  pipes  and 
flntee  and  with  the  clang  of  drams  and  cymbals. 
He  then  alludes  to  its  being  the  scene  of  the  sd- 
ventnres  of  Hercnles  and  Perseus,  and  adds  that  the 
distance  to  it  was  immense.  On  the  authority  of 
the  Toyage  of  Polybius,  he  places  it  m  the  extreme 
&  of  Maoretania,  near  the  promontoiy  of  Hercules, 
opposite  the  island  of  Cente.  (Comp.  ri.  31.  s.  36.) 
After  Ptolemy,  king  of  Maoretania,  had  been  de- 
posed by  Cbiidius,  a  war  arose  with  a  natire  chief- 
tain Aedemen,  and  the  Koman  arms  advanced  as  &r 
as  Mt.  Atlas.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  opportunity, 
and  of  the  resources  of  five  Koinan  odooies  in  the 
pcoriBce,  Pliny  insinoatea  that  the  Somass  of  eques- 
triao  laidc,  who  commanded  the  expedition,  wen 
nwce  intent  on  edlectii^  the  rich  products  of  the 
country,  to  nibeerve  th<nr  hixury,  than  on  making 
ioqniiies  in  the  service  of  science :  they  collected, 
however,  some  information  from  the  natives,  which 
Ffiny  repeats.  His  own  contemporaiy,  Suetonius 
Paofinus,  was  the  first  Boman  gnieral  who  croesed 
the  Atks : — a  proof,  by  the  bye,  that  the  Mamcco 
noiaitains  only  are  referred  to,  for  those  of  Algeria 
had  been  cronei^  by  Roman  armies  in  the  Jugur- 
tfaioc  War.  He  confirmed  the  accounts  of  its  great 
height  and  of  the  perpetual  snow  on  its  summit, 
and  related  that  its  lower  doftt  were  covered  with 
thidc  woods  of  an  unknown  species  of  tree,  some- 
what like  a  cypress.  He  also  gained  some  infram^- 
tioo  respectii^  the  country  8.  of  the  Atlas,  as  &r 
as  the  liver  Gbb.  Pliny  adds  that  Jnba  II.  had 
given  a  similar  account  of  the  Atlas,  mentioning 
especially  among  its  products  the  medicinal  hero 
euphorbia.  Solinos  (c.  24)  repeats  the  account  of 
FUny  almost  exactly. 

Ptcdemy  mentions,  among  the  pdnts  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Maoretania  Tingitana,  a  mounbun  called 
ATT.A8  MixoR  CAtAot  ^AiEttw)  in  6°  long,  and 
33°  \€f  S.  lat,  between  the  rivers  Duns  and  Cnsa 
(iv.  I.  §  2);  uid  another  mountain,  called  Atlas 
Major  CATAat  fitl^aiv'),  the  southemraoet  point  of 
the  province,  S.  of  the  river  Sala,  in  8°  long,  and 
36°  SO*  N.  lat  (A.  §  4).  These  are  evidently  pro- 
mootories,  which  Ptolemy  regarded,  whether  rightly 
or  not,  as  forming  the  extremities  of  portions  of  the 
chain ;  bot  of  the  inland  parts  of  the  range  he  gives 
BO  infcrmation.  (Shaw,  TraeeU,  fc.;  Pellissier, 
ifemoiret  hutoriques  et  geographiquet  8W  FAlgirie, 
m  the  Exploration,  <fc^  voL  VL  pp.  316,  foU.; 
Jackson,  AecovtU  of  Morocco,  p.  10;  Bitter,  Eril- 
bmde,  vol  L  pp.  883,  foil.)  [P.  &] 

ATRAHI'TAE.    [Asbaicitab.] 

ATKAE  or  HATRAE  CArpm,  Herodian  iii.  28; 
Steph.  Byz.  a.  v.;  vi  'Arpo,  Dion  Cass.  Ixvii.  31, 
Ixxxv.  10;  Hatra,  Amm.  xrv.  8;  Eth.  'Arfrlivoi: 
At  Hatkr,  Joum.  Gtog.  Soc,  vol.  ix.  p.  467),  a 
Strang  place,  some  days'  journey  in  the  desert,  west 
of  the  Tigris,  on  a  small  stream,  now  called  the 
Tiartiar  (near  Libanae,  Steph.  B.  i.  v.  fiartd). 
Hendianos  (L  e.)  describes  it  as  a  place  of  consi- 
dersbte  strength,  on  the  precipice  of  a  very  steep 
hill;  and  Aimnianns  (L  c.)  calls  it  Vetut  oppidum 
it  media  soKtudine  poutum  dUmque  datrtum. 
Zenarss  calls  it  wtJAir  'Apitay.  Mannert  (v.  2) 
•iiggesta  that  perhiqw  this  ^itArpa  ol  Ptolemy 
(v.  18.  §  13)  represents  the  same  place,  it  bong  a 
eonnptiim  for  Bet-atra;  but  this  seems  hardly  ii»- 
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oeasaryi  moteover,  in  some  of  the  later  aditicBs  of 
Ptolemy,  the  word  is  spelt  Pifiirpa.  The  ruins  of 
Al  Bcikr,  which  are  very  extensive,  and  still  attest 
the  former  grandeur  of  the  city,  have  been  visited 
by  Mr.  Layard  in  1846,  who  considers  the  remains 
as  belonging  to  the  Sassanian  period,  or,  at  all 
events,  as  not  prior  to  the  Parthian  dynasty. 
{Kiiuxth  and  iU  Remaitu,  vol.  i.  f.  110.)  Mr. 
Ainsworth,  who  visited  Al  Bathr  in  company  with 
Mr.  Layard  in  the  spring  of  1840,  has  given  a  very 
full  and  interesting  account  of  its  present  state, 
which  corresponds  exceedingly  well  with  the  short 
notice  rf  Ammianus.  (Ainsworth,  Re*,  vol.  ii. 
e.35.)  It  appears  from  Dion  Cassius  (preserved 
in  Xiphilinus)  that  Trajan,  haviug  descended  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  having  proclaimed  Par* 
thamaspates  king  of  Cteeiphon,  entered  Arabia 
against  Atra,  but  was  compelled  to  retire,  owing  to 
the  great  heat  and  scarcity  of  water;  and  that  Sep- 
timiusSevems,  who  also  returned  by  the  Tigris  fnnn 
Cteeiphon,  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  city 
after  sitting  twenty  days  before  it,  the  machines  of 
war  having  been  burnt  by  "  Greek  fire,"  which  Mr. 
Ainsworth  conjectures  to  have  been  the  bitumen  so 
common  in  the  neighbourhood.  Its  name  is  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Ainsworth  to  be  derived  from  the 
Chaldee  Hutra,  "  a  sceptre" — ». «.  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, [v.] 

ATRAX  ('Arpof.also  'KrfnKia,  Steph.  B.;  PtoL 
iii.  13.  §  42:  EA.  'Arpixun),  a  Perrhaebian  town 
m  Thessaly,  deecribed  by  Livy  as  situated  above  the 
river  Peneins,  at  the  distance  of  about  10  miles  from 
Larissa.  (Liv.  xxxii.  15,  c(mip.xxxvi.  IS.)  Strabo 
says  that  the  Peneins  passed  by  the  cities  of  Tricca, 
Pelinnaeum  and  Parcadon,  on  its  left,  on  its  course 
to  Atrax  and  Larissa.  (Strab.  ix.  p. 438.)  Leake 
pUces  Atrax  on  a  height  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
Peneins,  opposite  the  vilU^  of  Giautta.  On  this 
height,  which  is  now  called  Sidhiro-pelHeo  (2iSi)po> 
r<Awet),  a  phu^e  where  chippings  of  iron  are  found, 
Leake  found  stones  and  fragments  of  ancient  pottery, 
and  in  one  place  foundations  of  an  Hellemo  walL 
(Leake,  Jforthem  Greece,  voL  ill.  p.  368,  voL  iv. 
p.  292.) 

ATBE'BATES  or  ATREBATI  (;Arpitarot, 
Strab.  p.  194),  one  of  the  Belgio  natinis  (Caesar, 
B.  G.  ii.  4),  or  a  people  of  Belgium,  in  the  Umited 
sense  in  which  Caesar  sometimes  uaes  that  term. 
They  were  one  of  the  Belgic  peoples  rho  had  sent 
settlers  to  Britannia,  long  before  Caesar's  time  (B.  O. 
V.  12);  and  their  name  was  retained  by  the  Atre- 
bates  of  Britannia.  The  Atrebatas  of  Belgium  were 
between  the  rivers  Somme  and  the  SiAelde,  and  the 
position  of  their  chiel  town  Nemetocenna  QB.  G.  viiL 
46)  or  Nemetacum,  is  that  of  Arrai,  in  the  modem 
French  department  of  Pat  de  Calais,  on  {he  Scarpe. 
The  Mraini  were  between  the  Atrebates  and  the  sea. 
Their  country  in  Caesar's  time  was  marshy  and 
wooded.  The  name  Atrebates  is  partly  preserved  in 
Arrat,  and  in  the  name  of  Artoit,  one  of  the  ante- 
revolutionary  divisions  of  France.  In  the  middle- 
age  Latin  Artoit  is  called  Adertisns  Pagns.  But  it 
is  said  that  the  limits  of  the  Atrebates  are  not  indi> 
cated  by  the  dd  province  of  Artoit,  but  by  the  ex- 
tent of  the  old  diocese  of  Arrat.  AIncht,  the 
German  name  of  Amu,  is  still  nearer  to  the  form 
Atrebates. 

In  Caesar's  Belgic  War,  B.  c.  57,  the  Atrebates 
supplied  15,000  men  to  the  native  army  (£.  0. 
ii.  4),  and  they  were  defeated,  tcigether  with  the 
Kervii,  by  Caesar,  in  the  battle  co  the  banks  of 
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the  Stmbre.  {B.  G.  ii.  23.)  Caesar  gave  the  Atre- 
bates  a  king,  named  CSomm  (A  G.  ir.  21),  whom  he 
aent  over  to  Britaimia,  before  his  first  expedition,  in 
order  to  indnca  the  Britanni  to  acknowledge  the  Ro- 
man sapremac^.  Conun  was  also  in  Britannia 
daring  Caeear'a  second  expedition  (t.  22).  Thoogh 
Caesar  bad  exempted  the  Atrebates  &om  imposts 
and  allowed  them  to  eaysj  their  liberty,  as  a  reward 
ftx  Comm's  serrices,  and  had  also  attached  the  Ho- 
rini  to  the  goremment  of  Ckxmn,  the  Belgian  joined 
his  coonttTmen  in  the  general  rising  against  Caesar, 
nnder  Vercingetorix.  (A  G.  vii.  76.)  He  finally 
submitted  (riii.  47). 

The  Atrebates  were  indaded  in  Gallia  Belgica 
nnder  the  empire.  (Plin.  iv.  7.)  It  seems  that  a 
manofactore  of  woollen  ckths  existed  among  the 
Atrebates  in  the  later  imperial  period.  (Trebellins 
Poll.  Gallien.  c.  6,  and  the  notes  of  Salmasius,  But. 
Aug.  Scriptora,  fp.  260,  Sli.)  [G.  L.} 

ATKEBATII  CAt(M«<<tioi,  PtoL  ii.  3.  §  26), 
in  Britain,  were  the  people  abont  Calleva  Attre- 
batnm  or  SUchaler.  [Bsujae.]         [R.  G.  L.] 

ATBOPATE'NE  QArpmimir^,  S«i«KxLpp.524 
— 526;  'ATpmaTus  Mrfila,  Strab.  sL  pp.  523 — 
529 ;  'Arpoworlo  and  'ATpowdrior,  Steph.  B. ; 
TfH)ir<m(i^,  Ptol.  vi.  2.  §5;  Atropatene,  Plin.vi.13.) 
Strsbo,  in  bis  description  of  Media,  divides  it  into  two 
great  divisions,  one  of  which  he  cijis  MryiKri,  Media 
Magna;  the  other  4  ATpowirits  Mi)8{a  or  4  'At/>o- 
mngKi).  He  states  that  it  was  sitoated  to  the  east  of 
Armenia  and  Matiene,  and  to  the  west  of  Media  Magna. 
Plinj  (L  c.)  affirms  that  Atiofatene  extended  to  the 
Caspian  Sol,  and  that  its  inhabitants  were  a  port  of 
the  Medes.  Its  extent,  N.  and  £.,  is  nowhere  accu- 
rately defined;  but  it  seems  probable  that  it  ex- 
tended E.  b^ond  the  river  Amardns.  It  seems  also 
likely  that  it  uonprehended  the  E.  portion  rf 
Matiene,  which  province  is  considered  by  Strabo 
(xi.  p.  509)  to  have  been  part  of  Media.  It  must 
therefore  have  included  a  considerable  part  of  the  mo- 
dem province  of  Aterbaijan.  It  derived  its  name 
from  Atropates,  or  Atrope8,who  was  governor  of  this 
district  nnder  the  last  Dareins,  and,  by  a  careful 
and  sagadoos  policy  with  r^ard  to  the  Macedonian 
invaders,  succMded  in  preserving  the  independence  of 
the  country  be  mled,  and  in  transmitting  lus  crown  to 
a  long  line  of  descendants,  who  allied  themselves  with 
the  rulers  of  Armenia,  Syria,  and  Parthia  (Arrian, 
iii.  8,  vi.  19, 29;  Strab.  zvi.  p.  523;  and  Arrian, 
Tii.  4, 13).  The  province  of  Atropatene  was  evi- 
dently one  of  considerable  power,  Strabo  (xi.  p.  523), 
on  the  authority  of  Apollonides,  stating  that  its  go- 
vernor was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  10,000  horse 
and  40,000  foot;  nor  does  it  ever  appear  to  have 
been  completely  conqnered,  though  during  the  most 
flourisliing  times  of  the  Parthian  empire  it  was 
sometimes  a  tributary  of  that  warlike  race,  some- 
time%  governed  by  one  of  its  own  bereditaiy  sove- 
reigns, descended  from  Atropates.  (Tac.  Ana.  xv. 
2,81.) 

The  whole  of  the  district  of  Atropatene  is  very 
mountainous,  especially  those  {arts  which  lie  to  the 
MW.  and  W.  The  mountains  bear  respectively  the 
names  of  Chostras,  Montes  Cadnsii,  and  M.  lasonins, 
and  are  connected  with  M.  Zagros.  They  were  re- 
spectively outlying  portions  of  the  great  chains  of 
Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus  (at  present  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Kurdittan,  Kommdiz,  and  Azerbaijan). 
Its  chief  rivers  were  the  Cambyses,  Cyrus,  Amardus 
or  Mardns,  and  the  Charindas  (which  perhaps  ought 
rather  to  be  counted  with  the  streams  of  Hynamia). 
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It  had  abo  a  lake,  called  Spinta  (Strab.  xi.  p.  523>, 
which  is  probably  the  present  lake  of  Urmiak. 

The  capital  of  Atropatene  is  called  by  Strabo  (xi. 
p.  523)  Gaia,  by  Pliny  Gazae,  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  18. 
I  4),  Stephanus  and  Ammianns  (xxiii.  6),  Gazacs 
(rd^aica).  It  is  described  thus  by  the  first:  "  The 
summer  residence  of  the  kings  of  Media  Atropatene 
is  at  Gaza,  a  dty  situated  in  a  plain  and  in  a  strcmg 
fort,  named  Vera,  which  was  besieged  by  M.  Anto- 
nins  in  his  Parthian  war."  It  has  beiai  inferred 
from  this  that  Strabo  is  speaking  of  two  difierent 
places;  bat  the  probability  is,  that  Gaza  was  the 
town  m  the  pUun,  of  which  Vera  was  the  keep  or 
rock-citadel,  especially  as  be  adds,  evidently  speak- 
ing of  one  place,  and  on  the  anthority  of  Adelpbius, 
who  accompanied  Antony,  "  it  ii  8,400  stadia 
from  the  Araxes,  which  divides  Armenia  from  Attu- 
patene."  Colonel  Bawlinson  has  shown,  in  a  very 
able  and  learned  paper  in  the  Roy.  Geogr.  Journ, 
(vol.  X.),  which  has  thrown  more  light  on  the  geo* 
graphy  of  this  part  of  Asia  than  any  other  work, 
ancient  or  modem,  that  this  city  bore  at  different 
.periods  of  history  several  difiistent  names,  and  that 
its  real  name  ought  to  be  the  Ecbatana  of  Atropa- 
tene, in  contradistinction  to  the  Ecbatana  of  Media 
Magna,  now  Hamaddn.  [Ecbataxa.]         [V.] 

ATTACOTTI  or  ATTICOTTI,  mentioned  by 
Ammianns  (xxTiL28),  as  having,  in  conjunctim  with 
the  Scots  and  Picts,  hanssed  Britam.  Mentioned, 
too,  by  St.  Jerome  {adv.  Jovm.  lib.  ii.),  as  having 
been  seen  by  him  in  Gaol,  indulging  in  cannibalism; 
also  that  they  had  their  wives  in  eommon.  If  soy 
these  were  not  the  Attacotti  of  their  own  proper 
British  locality,  but  a  detachment  planted  in  Gaul. 
This  we  infer  from  the  NotUia;  where  we  have  tha 
Attacotti  Sonoriani  Seraora,  and  the  AtiacoUi 
Honoriani  Jimiora ;  the  farmer  in  Gaul,  and  the 
latter  in  Gaul  and  Italy. 

In  the  Irish  annals,  the  Attacots  (^AiteadUmUhy 
take  a  fti  greater  prraninenoe.  They  appear  as 
enemies  to  tin  native  Irish  a«  early  a*  a.d.  56, 
and  it  is  a  suspicions  circumstance,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  we  approach  the  epoch  of  trae  history, 
they  disappear;  the  same  applying  to  the  fiunous 
Fir-Bolg:  [B.Q.U] 

A'TTACUM  CAttokok:  AUcaoar  Calatcqui), 
a  town  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tanaconensis, 
described  on  an  inacriptiom  as  a  mnnidpinm, 
MoNicir.  Attacens.  (PtoL  ii.  6;  Monies,  p. 
69,  b.).  [P.  S.] 

ATTALEIA  or  ATTALIA  CATTi£\fia,  "Atto- 
Xla:  Elh.'ArraXm').  1.  Acityof  Pamphylia.  After 
mentioning  Phaselis  in  Lycia,  Strabo  mentions  Olbia 
as  the  first  town  in  Pamphylia,  then  the  river  C>- 
tarrhactes,  and  then  AttaUa,  a  dty  founded  by  Atta- 
ins II.  PhiLtdelphus,  king  of  Pergamnm.  Accord- 
ingly he  places  the  Catarrhactes  west  of  Attalia. 
Ptolemy  mentions  Phaselis,  Olbia,  and  Attaleia,  and 
then  the  Catarrhactes.  Pliny  mentions  Olbia,  but 
not  Attalia  (v.  27),  though  he  mentions  the  Ca- 
tarrhactes. The  modem  town  of  Adalia,  now  the 
largest  place  on  the  sonth  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  cor- 
responds in  name  to  Attalia;  but  it  is  west  <i(  the 
Catarrhactes,  now  the  Dvden  Su.  Strabo  describes 
the  Catarrhactes  as  falling  from  a  high  rock,  and  the 
noise  of  the  cataract  was  heard  to  a  distance.  It  is 
generally  assumed  that  Strabo  mmns  that  it  &l]s 
over  a  rock  into  the  sea;  bat  he  does  not  say  so, 
though  this  may  be  his  meaning.  Beaufort  (Aoro- 
numia,  p.  135)  observes,  that  on  the  west  side  of 
the  town  "  there  are  only  two  small  rivers,  both  o{ 
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-which  glide  qaieUj  into  the  sea  through  the  sandy 
bosch,  and  can  bj  no  means  answer  the  dcscrip- 
tioo  of  the  Catairhaetes."  But  there  are  nuuiy 
small  riTtUets  which  turn  the  mills  near  Adalia,  and 
rush  directlj  orer  the  cM  mto  the  sea;  and  if  theee 
rivulets  vere  united,  the;  vonld  form  a  larf^  body 
of  wat«r.  (Beaufort.)  The  water  of  these  streams 
is  full  of  calcareous  particles,  and  near  some  of  the 
months  stalactites  were  obeerved.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable, then,  that  the  lower  coarse  of  this  river  may 
bare  undergone  great  changes  since  Stxabo^s  time, 
and  these  changes  are  still  going  on.  D'Anville 
oonadered  Adalia  to  represent  Olbia,  and  Attalia  to 
be  farther  east  at  a  place  called  Lanra,  and  he  has 
been  followed  by  others  in  identifying  Adalia  and 
Olbia;  bat  this  erroneous  opinion  is  founded  entirely 
on  the  order  of  the  names  in  Strabo,  who  is  contra- 
dicted in  this  matter  by  Ptolemy  and  the  Stadiasmus. 
Spratt  and  his  associates  visited^ doits.  The  houses 
and  walls  contain  many  fragments  of  scnipttire  and 
oolunins:  the  cemeteries  which  are  outside  of  the 
city  also  contain  marble  fragments  and  colamns. 
The  style  of  all  the  remains,  it  is  said,  is  invariably 
Boman.  Fourteen  inscriptions  were  found,  but  not 
one  of  them  contains  the  name  of  the  place.  As 
Adalia  is  now  the  chief  port  of  the  south  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  so  in  former 
times ;  and  it  is  an  excellent  late  for  a  dty.  Paul 
and  Barnabas  after  leaving  Perga  went  to  Attalia, 
"  and  thence  sailed  to  Antioch."  (^Acti,  xiv.  25.) 
The  church  of  Attalia  was  afterwards  an  episcopal 
see.  There  are  imperial  coins  of  Attalia,  with  the 
epigraph  'ArraAMti'. 

Leake,  who  fixes  Attalia  at  Adalia,  snppoeed  that 
01l»a  might  be  found  in  the  plain  which  extends  from 
Adalia  to  the  foot  of  Solyma;  and  it  ought  to  be 
fbond  here,  according  to  Strabo's  authority.  About 
3|  miles  west  of  AdaUa,  near  the  coast,  there  are 
the  remains  of  an  andent  dty,  on  an  elevated  flat 
with  three  predpitoos  aides,  one  side  of  which  is 
bounded  by  the  Arab  Su.  This  agrees  with  Strabo's 
description  of  OlWa  as  a  "  great  fort."  The  country 
between  these  ruins  and  Adalia  is  a  rocky  tract,  in- 
capable of  cultivation,  but  tlie  country  west  of  tliem 
to  the  moantams  of  Solyma,  is  very  fertile.  This, 
as  it  is  well  observed  in  Spratt's  Lgeia  (vol  Lp.217), 
will  ex|dain  Ste{dianus  (j.  v.  'OKSia),  who  finds 
&nlt  with  Fhilo  for  saying  that  Olbia  belongs  to 
Pamphylia:  he  adds,  ''it  is  not  in  Pampbylia,  but 
in  the  hmd  cf  the  Solymi ;"  and  his  remark  is  con- 
formable to  the  physical  character  of  the  country. 
He  says,  also,  that  the  true  name  is  Olba.  Man- 
nert's  ceojecture  of  Olbia  and  Attalia  being  the  same 
place,  cannot  be  admitted.  Strabo,  in  an  obscure 
passage  (p.  667),  speaks  of  Corycns  and  Attalia 
together.  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  192)  interprets 
Strabo,  by  comparing  with  his  text  Stephanns  («.  v. 
'AttiEasui)  and  Suidas  («.  v.  KwpvKOJbs),  to  mean 
that  Attains  fixed  Attalia  near  a  small  town  called 
Corycai,  and  that  he  inrlosed  Corycns  and  the  new 
setdement  within  the  same  walls.  This  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  exactly  Strabo's  meaning ;  but  Corycns  was 
at  least  near  Attalia,  and  received  a  colony  and  was 
brtified  when  Attalia  was  built 

2.  A  dty  of  Lydia,  originally  named  Agroeira  or 
Alloeira.  (Steph.*.  v.  'ArriiAtia.)  There  is  a  place 
called  Achia  oo  the  river  Herrous,  but  Hamilton 
{Retearehju,  <fe.  vol.  L  p.  143)  found  no  andent  re- 
mains there.     [Attea.]  [G^  L.] 

ATTA  VICUS  ('Atto  (c«mi),  a  town  in  the 
coimtiy  of  the  Aetaed,  on  the  west  of  the  Persian 
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Gulf,  and  south  of  Gekrha  (PtoL  vi.  7.  §  15), 
which  probably  gave  its  name  to  the  AUene  rtgio 
of  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32\  which  be  places  on  the 
Gerraicus  Sinus,  now  the  Gvlf  of  Baki^n.  The 
Attene  regio  has  been  identified  with  the  peninsnU 
of  BaMvut,  which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  this  gulf, 
and  the  Atta  vicus  with  the  modem  KhaU,  a  town 
nortli  of  Kaiura  (the  Katara  of  Ptolemy),  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  this  peninsula.  (Fotster,  Grog,  of 
Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  221, 223.)  [G.  W.] 

A'TTEA  ('ATTfa),  a  phux  on  the  sea  coast  of 
Hysia,  which,  if  we  follow  the  order  of  Strabo's 
enumeration  (p.  607),  lies  between  Heiacleia  and 
Atameus.  It  has  been  conjectared  that  it  is  the 
same  place  which  is  named  Attalia  in  the  Table. 
Pliny  (v,  30)  mentions  an  AttaUa  in  Mysia,  but  he 
places  it  in  the  ulterior;  and  he  also  mentions  the 
Attilenses  as  bdonging  to  the  conventus  of  Per- 
gamum.  It  seems,  then,  there  is  some  confusion  in 
the  authorities  about  this  Attalia;  and  the  Lydian 
Attalia  of  Stephanos  and  this  Attalia  of  Pliny  may 
be  the  same  place.  [G.  L.] 

ATTE'GUA  ('ATfyowo:  prob.  Teba,  between 
OnOa  and  Aniequent),  an  inland  town  in  the 
mountains  of  Uispania  Baetica,  in  the  district  of 
Bsstetania  and  the  conventns  of  Cordnba,  mentioned 
In  the  war  between  Caesar  and  the  sons  of  Pompey. 
(SeS.  Sitp.  7,  8,  22;  Dion  Cass,  xliii.  33;  VaL 
Max.  iz.  8;  Frontin.  Strat.  iii.  14;  Strab.  iii.  p. 
141 ;  Plin.  iii  I;  Ukert,  Geographie,  vol.  ii.  pt  1. 
p.  362.)  [P.  S.] 

ATTELEBUSA,  a  small  island  in  the  Lydan  sea, 
mentioned  by  PUny  (v.  31 )  and  by  Ptolemy.  Beau- 
fort (^KaramoTiia,  p.  117)  identifies  it  with  the  islet 
Raahat,  which  is  separated  from  the  Lycian  shore  by 
a  narrow  channel.  Adalia  is  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay  which  the  coast  forms  here.         [G.  L.] 

A'TTICA  (i  'AvTurii,  K.yri),  one  of  the  poli- 
tical divisions  of  Greece.  I.  Name. — The  name  of 
Attica  is  probably  derived  from  Actt  (iimj),  a» 
being  a  projecting  peninsula,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  peninsula  of  Mt.  Athos  was  also  called 
Acte.  [Acts.]  Attica  would  thus  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  Actica  ('Aictuc4),  which  would  be  regu- 
larly formed  from  Acte.  It  is  stated  by  several  an- 
dent writers  that  the  country  was  originally  called 
Acte.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  391  ;  Steph.  B.  «.  r.  'A/rr*; 
Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  It.)  Its  name,  however,  was  usually 
derived  by  the  andent  writers  from  the  autochthon 
Actaeus  or  Actaeon,  or  from  Attliis,  daughter  of 
Cranaus,  who  is  represented  as  the  second  king  of 
Athens.  (Pans.  i.  2.  §  6;  Strab.  ix.  p.  397;  Apol- 
lod.  iii.  14.  §  5.)  Some  modem  scholars  think  that 
Attica  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  word  Acte,  but  con- 
tains the  root  A  It  or  Atk,  which  we  see  in  Ath-cnae. 

II.  Natural  Dititioni. — Attica  is  hi  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  having  two  of  its  sides  washed  by 
the  sea,  and  its  base  united  to  the  land.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Aegaean  sea,  on  the 
west  by  Hegaris  and  the  Saronic  gulf,  and  on  tlie 
north  by  Boeotia.  It  is  separated  from  Bocotia  by 
a  range  of  lofty,  and  in  most  places  inacccbAiblc, 
mountains,  which  extend  from  the  Corinthian  gulf 
to  the  channd  of  Euboea.  Tbe  most  important 
part  of  this  range,  immediately  south  of  Thebes  and 
Platacae,  and  near  the  Corinthian  gulf,  was  called 
Cithaeron.  From  tbe  latter  there  were  two  chief 
branches,  one  extending  SW.  through  Megaris  under 
the  name  of  the  Oenean  mountains,  and  terminating 
at  the  Scironian  rocks  on  the  Saronic  gulf;  and  the 
other,  called  Pamcs,  mnning  in  a  general  easterly 
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direction,  and  temunating  on  tbe  sea  coast  above 
the  praowntoij  Bhamnoa.  The  modem  name  of 
Parnes  ia  Noztdf  that  of  Cithaeron,  or  at  least  of 
its  highest  point,  is  Elati,  derired  fimn  its  fir-trees. 
These  two  chains  of  monntains,  together  vith  the 
central  one  of  Cithaeron,  completeljr  protect  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Attica  from  the  rest  c^  Greece.  It  thus 
appears  that  Megaris  naturallj  forms  a  part  of  the 
peninsula:  it  iras  one  of  the  foor  ancient  dirisiona  of 
Attica,  bat  was  afterwards  separated  &om  it.  [He- 
OABIS.] 

There  are  two  passes  across  the  monntains  from 
Corinth  into  the  Megaris,  which  are  spoken  of  onder 
Meoabis.  Through  the  range  of  Cithaeron  and 
Fames  there  are  three  principal  passes,  all  of  which 
were  of  great  importance  in  ancient  times  for  the 
protection  of  Attica  on  the  side  of  Boeotis.  The 
most  westerly  of  these  passes  was  the  one  through 
which  the  road  ran  frum  Thebes  and  Plataeae  to 
Eleosis;  the  central  one  was  the  pass  of  Fhjie, 
through  which  was  the  direct  road  from  Thebes  to 
Athens;  and  the  eastern  one  was  the  pass  of  De- 
ccleia,  leading  fnnn  Athens  to  Oropus  and  Delium. 
A  more  particular  account  of  these  important  passes 
is  giren  below.  [See  Nos.  43, 48, 61.]  The  highest 
points  of  Mt  Pames  lie  between  the  passes  of  Phrle 
and  Deceleia:  one  of  the  summits  rises  to  the  height 
of  4193  feet. 

From  this  range  of  mountains  there  descend  seTsral 
other  ranges  into  the  interior,  between  which  there 
lie  four  plains  of  greater  or  less  extent. 

On  the  NW.  boundary  of  Attica  a  nnge  of 
mountains  runs  down  to  the  south,  terminating  on 
the  west  side  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis  in  two  summits, 
formerly  called  Carata  (t4  Kcparo,  Strab.  ii.  p.  39  5) 
or  the  Honu,  now  KmdSi :  this  range  forms  the 
boundary  between  Attica  and  Megaris.  Another 
mountain  range,  extending  from  Pames  to  the  south, 
terminates  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis, 
and  at  the  narrow  strait  which  separates  the  island 
of  Salamis  from  the  mainland :  it  bora  the  general 
name  of  Aegaleoe,  and  parts  of  it  were  also  called 
Poecilum  and  Corydallus.  [Aeoai.eos.]  Between 
the  range  of  Cerata  and  that  of  Ae^eoa  lies  the 
£leunniaa  and  Tkriasian  Plain. 

Eastward  of  this  plain  lies  the  i4<^t<>n  Plain, 
frequently  called  simply  The  Plain  (ji  Tlituiv). 
It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Aegaleoe,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned.  Tlirongh  this  range  of  moun- 
tains there  is  an  important  pass  leading  from  the 
Eleusinian  into  the  Athenian  plain.  It  is  a  narrow 
rocky  opening  between  Mt.  Corydallus,  and  is  now 
called  the  pass  of  Dhafm  :  through  it  the  Sacred 
Way  from  Kleusis  to  Athens  fonnerly  ran.  Further 
north,  towards  Achomae,  are  some  openings  in  the 
heights,  where  are  found  rains  of  a  rampart,  seven 
feet  high,  and  fire  feet  and  a  half  thick,  built  along 
the  crest  of  the  hills :  the  summit  of  this  wall  forms 
a  commanding  platform  towards  the  Eleusinian  plaiiL 
(Leake,  p.  143.)  On  the  west  the  Athenian  plain  is 
bounded  by  a  range  of  mountains,  which  also  descends 
from  Fames.  The  northern  part  of  this  mnge  appears 
to  hare  been  anciently  called  Brilessns  (Thuc.  iL  23), 
and  subsequently  Pentelicus  (rd  noTtXatiy  ipos, 
Pans.  i.  32.  §  1;  Mens  Pentclensis,  Vitmr.  ii.  8), 
DOW  Mendeli  or  Paileli.  The  first  Greek  writer  who 
applies  the  name  of  Pentelicus  to  this  mountain  is 
Pausanias ;  but  as  Strabo  (ix.  p.  399)  speaks  of 
Pentclic  marble,  we  may  infer  with  Leake  that 
the  celebrity  of  the  marble  quarried  in  the  demus 
of  Peotele,  upon  the  side  of  Mt.  Btileasus,  hud 
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caused  the  name  of  Pentelicus  to  supplant  that  of 
the  ancient  Brileasns.  The  plain  (^  Athens  is 
bounded  on  the  south-east  by  the  lofty  nnge  of  Ht. 
Hymettns,  which  is  separated  (mm  that  of  Pen- 
telicus by  a  depression  about  two  miles  in  length. 
Hymettns,  the  highest  point  ti  which  is  3506  feet, 
is  separated  by  a  remarkable  bmk  into  two  parts, 
the  northern  or  greater  Hymettns,  now  called  Ttlo- 
Vmti,  and  tha  southern  or  lesser  Hymettns,  which 
formerly  bore  also  the  name  of  Anhydras  (J'AruSpos, 
Theo|^.  de  Siifn.  Pbn.  p.  419,  Hdns.)  or  the 
Watoiesi,  now  called  Afarr»-Kwn.  Tha  latter 
terminates  in  the  promontory  Zoster. 

The  hill  of  Lycabettus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Athens,  is  spoken  of  elsewhere.  [See  p.  303,  b.] 

Sometimes  both  the  Eleusinian  and  Athenian 
plains  are  included  tmder  the  general  name  of  The 
Plain;  and  the  coast  of  these  two  plains  was  mar« 
specifically  called  Acte.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  391.) 

North-east  of  the  Athenian  plain,  between  Pames, 
Pentelicus,  and  the  sea,  is  a  mountain  district, 
known  by  the  name  of  Diaeria  (Aioatpfa)  in  an- 
tiquity. Its  inhabitants,  usually  called  Diacreit 
orDiacrii  (^Aiaxfiit,  Auucpfoi),  were  sometimes  also 
termed  Byperacrii  ("IVcpiwplw,  Herod,  i,  59),  ap- 
parently from  their  dwelling  on  tie  other  side  <^  the 
monntain  from  the  dty.  The  only  level  part  of  thii 
district  is  the  small  plain  of  Marathon,  open  to  tha 
sea.  At  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  this  district, 
west  of  Capt  Kdlamo,  there  rises  an  eminence  3038 
feet  in  height,  which  is  probably  tlie  ancient  Phel- 
leus  (*fWtis),  ■  name  which  came  to  be  used  by 
the  Athenians  for  any  rocky  heights  adapted  for  the 
pasture  of  goats.  (Aristoph.  Ao4.71,  Acham.  272; 
Isaeus,  de  Ciroa.  Utred.  p.  227,  Beiske;  Harpocrat., 
Suid.,  a.  *.  *eAA^a;  Hesych.  «.  v.  MAAos.) 

South-east  of  the  Athenian  plain  is  an  imdnlating 
district,  anciently  called  Maogaea  (MfiriiTam)  or 
the  Midland  district,  and  now  Mesoghia.  It  is 
bounded  by  Pentelicus  on  the  north,  Hymottus  on 
the  west,  the  sea  on  the  east,  and  the  hills  of 
Paralia  on  the  south 

Paralia  or  Paraliu  (IlapaAfs,  IIcfpiiAas),  i.  e. 
the  Sea-coast  district,  included  the  whole  of  the 
soutli  of  Attica,  extending  from  the  promontoiy 
Zoster  on  the  west,  and  irom  Bianron  on  the  east, 
to  Suninm.  It  was  a  hilly  and  barren  district,  but 
contained  the  rich  silver-mines  of  Laarium.  (Thuc 
ii.  55 ;  Steph.  B.,  Suid.  «.  r.) 

It  appears,  then,  that  Attica  is  distributed  int» 
five  natural  divisions.  1.  The  Elensinian  or  Tbria- 
sian  Plain.  2.  The  Athenian  Plain.  3.  The  Dia- 
eria or  Highlands,  mcluding  the  Plain  of  Marathon. 
4.  The  Mesogaea  or  MidUnd  District.  5.  The  Pa- 
ralia or  Sea-coast  District.  This  geographical  dis- 
tributi(«  gave  rise  also  to  political  divisions,  as  we 
shall  see  presently. 

The  small  plain  of  Oropus,  lying  north  of  Fames 
upon  the  Enboean  channel,  generally  belonged  to 
Attica,  though  physically  separated  from  it,  and 
property  a  part  rf  Boeotia.  [Okopub.] 

The  area  of  Attica  is  about  700  square  miles,  not 
including  the  island  of  Salamis,  which  is  about  40 
more.  The  length  of  the  west  coast  from  Cerata  or 
the  Hems  to  Suninm  ia  about  60  miles,  and  the 
length  of  the  east  coast  is  about  the  same.  (There 
is  a  good  account  of  the  phpical  features  of  Attics 
in  the  Pmrn/  CgUopaedia,  vol.  iii.  p.  59.) 

III.  Rivers.  —  The  ri\-ers  of  Attica  are  KtlW 
better  tlian  mountain  torrents,  almost  dry  in  summer, 
and  only  fiill  in  winter,  or  after  heavy  rains.    The 
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AdMnUn  {thin  ia  watend  by  two  riven,  the  Ce- 
phiasas  and  tint  Ilusiu.  The  Cephiwiu  (Ki>- 
^ifais),  which  ia  the  more  impoituit  of  the  two, 
Sows  soBlhwanU  from  If  t.  Fames  on  the  vest  side 
of  Athras,  and  after  cnasiiig  die  Long  Walls  fidls 
into  the  Fbaleric  bay.  Stimbo  (x.  p.  400)  places  its 
noKes  at  Tnneiaii.  Leake  obseirei :  "  The  most 
diatant  aoorocs  of  the  rirer  are  oo  tiie  western  side 
cf  Mt.  PesteBcns,  and  the  soothern  side  of  Ht. 
Fanes,  and  in  the  intennediate  ridge  which  unites 
them ;  bat  patticnlariy  at  Kivuia,  at  the  foot  of 
PenttJicas, — near  FoHdhen,  in  the  part  of  Diacria 
aayoiniiig  to  the  same  moontahi, — at  Tatig,  near 
the  ancient  Deceleia,  and  in  the  steepest  part  of 
Mt.  Fames,  from  whence  descends  a  broad  torrent, 
which,  passing  near  the  Tillage  Maudlu,  poors  a 
taige  oocaaknal  snpplj  into  the  main  channel  of  tiie 
Cepbissaa."  Stzabo  says  (JL  e.)  that  "  the  Ce- 
phuaos  is  cely  a  torrent  stream,  and  that  in  sommer 
itUsaltagetfaer;"  bnt  this  is  not  is  acooidanoe  with 
the  f~»""*  of  Bost  modem  trareUers,  who  represent 
it  as  tba  enly  river  in  Attica  which  is  snpjdied  with 
water  duriag  the  wbi^  year.  In  ancient  times  "  it 
flinied  m  a  single  chann^  and  was  probably  care- 
fally  embanked :  it  is  now  allowed  to  find  its  way 
through  the  oliTe-groves  in  several  streams,  from 
which  there  are  many  smaller  derivations,  for  the 
paipose  at  watering  olhra-tiees  and  gardens." 
(Uake.) 

The  Uiasns  Q\Kiavis)  is  a  more  insignificant 
river.  It  was  composed  ef  two  branches,  one  of 
which  was  named  Eridamis  ('Hpitaa^t,  Pans.  i.  19. 
§  S).  The  main  branch  rises  at  the  oortben 
extremity  of  Hymettua,  and  receives  nesr  the  Ly- 
cenun,  on  the  east  side  of  Athens,  the  Eridamis, 
which  rises  os  the  western  sk^  of  Hyinettas  at  a 
qiot  caiisd  Sfriani.  The  united  stream  then  fiows 
tbroafrh  the  sDnthon  portion  of  the  city,  towards 
the  Fhaleiic  bay;  bat  it  scsrody  ever  reaches  the 
sea,  and  io  tiie  neigfabonriiood  c^  Athens  it  is  al- 
ways dry  IB  the  summer.  The  spreading  {Jane 
tnses,  and  the  shady  banks  of  this  stresm,  which 
bave  been  immortalized  by  the  beantifnl  description 
in  the  Pltaedrtu  of  Plato,  have  been  succeeded  by 
nia4iamt  rocks  and  stiinted  boshes.  (Dodwell, 
vtL  i.  p.  475.)  The  aooroe  of  the  river  at  Sjrridm 
is  a  boDtifnl  spot,  and  is  apparently  described  in 
the  passage  of  Ovid  {Ar.  Am.  iii.  687),  beginning  : 

*  Est  props  porpmees  colles  florentis  Hymetti 
Fona  saoer,  et  viridi  ceajate  mollis  humos." 

TheR  wms  a  tenraot  in  the  Athenian  jdain  called 
Cycleboma  {KwcAMopos),  described  as  mshing 
down  with  m.  great  noise  (Aristoph.  Eqmt.  137,  with 
SchoL,  Aeluwn.  381;  Hesych-  Soid.):  it  is  pro- 
hsUy  the  large  and  deep  channel,  oslled  Megalo 
PoUmo,  which  descends  from  Fames,  and  fiows 
seme  mUes,  tuitil  lest  in  the  olive-groves.  (Dodwell, 
v«L  i  p.  477.) 

Two  small  streams  water  the  Elensinian  (daia; 
oae  called  the  Ceplassos  {Sarandi/on),  rises  in 
Ut  Citbaerao,  and  fraverses  the  narrow  plain  of 
Eleotherae,  before  it  descends  into  that  of  Elensis 
(Pans.  L  S8.  §  S);  the  other,  now  named  laatJa, 
has  its  origin  in  the  range  of  Fames,  near  Fbyle. 
A  sai^  stream  called  lapis  (Inrit)  framed  the 
bonadary  betwacsi  the  territory  of  Elensis  and  He- 
garis.  (Seylax, «.  v.  Kiyofa ;  OaHim.  np.  Steph.  B. 
t.  *.  lawU.) 

The  ody  ether  rivnleta  of  Attica  deaening  notiea 
arc  three  aothesastea  coast:  one  Sowing  through 
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the  plain  of  Marathon;  a  second  rising  on  the  eooth- 
eastem  side  of  Pentelicus,  and  flowing  into  the  sea  ■ 
little  below  RMna;  and  a  third,  now  called  the  river 
of  Vnima,  which  descends  from  Hymettns,  and 
flows  into  the  bay  of  LivAdki  t  the  last  is  {lobably 
the  amient  Erasinns  {"Kfoa-avt,  Stnb.  viii.  p.  371). 

IV.  iVodnctt. — The  monntains  of  Attica  are 
chiefiy  calcareous.  The  best  marble  was  obtained 
from  Mt.  Pentelicas,  which  supplied  inexhaustible 
materiids  for  the  public  baiUings  end  statues  of 
Athens.  The  Pentelio  marble  is  of  a  dazzling  whits 
colour,  hard,  and  fine-grained;  but,  owing  to  the 
little  pieces  of  qnartz  or  flint  imbedded  in  it,  not 
easy  to  work.  Hymettns  also  prodnced  fine  marble  i 
it  is  not  so  brilliantly  white  as  the  Pentdie,  and  in 
some  places  is  almost  grey.  It  was  much  need  by 
the  Romans  m  arehitectnn.  ("  Trabes  Hynwt- 
tiae,"  Hor.  Corm.  ii.  18.  3.)  Bhie  or  black  mar> 
ble,  iriiich  was  freqnently  used  in  the  Athaiian 
architecture,  is  found  at  Elensis,  and  was  also  ob- 
tuned  from  a  quarry  near  the  promontory  of  Am- 
phiale.  (Stiab.  ix.  p.  395.)  Marble  was  an  article 
of  export  from  Attica.  (Xen.  de  VecL  1.  §  4.)  Be- 
tween Pentelicus  and  Fames,  the  mass  of  rocks  ap- 
pears to  have  been  mica  slate,  which  is  also  the  basis 
of  PentWicns.  Near  the  Horns,  on  the  bonndaries 
of  Megaris,  there  is  a  large  deposit  of  conchiferoiia 
limestone,  which  Pausanias  mentions  (L  44.  §  6). 

The  hilly  district  rf  Lanrium,  above  the  promon- 
tory d  Suniom,  contained  valuable  silver  mines, 
wtucfa  contributed  to  raise  Athens  at  an  early  period 
to  a  foremost  rank  among  the  Grecian  states.  These 
nunes  reqnire  a  separate  notice.    ^Lauiuuii.] 

The  sral  of  Attica  is  Hgfat  and  dry,  and  produces 
at  present  little  wheat.  In  antiquity,  however,  agri- 
caltnre  was  held  in  great  honoor  by  the  Athenians, 
who  cultivated  their  land  with  extraordinary  care. 
Some  remarks  are  made  elsewhere  respecting  the 
quantity  of  com  probably  grown  in  Attica  in  ancient 
times.    [Athekak,  p.  26S.] 

The  soil  is  better  sdapted  irar  the  growth  of  fruits. 
The  olives  and  figs  were  particnlarly  delicious;  they 
both  ripened  earlier  and  continned  longer  in  sesson 
than  those  in  other  countries.  (Xen.  de  Vect,  1.) 
The  olive-tree  was  regarded  as  the  gift  of  Athena, 
and  its  coltivatiou  was  always  nnder  the  especial 
care  and  protection  of  the  goddess.  From  the  olive- 
tree  which  grew  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  on 
the  Acropolis,  there  came  the  Moriae  (^iiopUu),  or 
sacred  oUve-trees  in  the  Academy  [see  p.  303]; 
and  from  these  again  all  the  other  olive-trees, 
which  grew  in  the  precincts  of  the  temples  and  the 
grounds  of  private  persons.  Even  in  the  present  day 
there  are  extensive  groves  of  oUve-trees  along  the 
banks  of  the  Cephissus.  The  fig'tree  was  nnder  the 
protection  of  Demeter,  as  the  olive  was  under  the 
care  of  Athena.  Like  the  sacnd  oHve-tree  on  the 
Acropolis,  there  was  a  saoied  fig-tree  at  Elensis, 
which  the  goddess  Demeter  is  said  to  have  produced. 
Olives  were  exported  from  Attica,  and  so  probably 
were  figs  also;  for  the  law  vdnch  is  said  to  have  pro* 
hibited  the  exportation  of  the  latter  became  obsolete 
in  historical  times,  if  indeed  it  ever  existed.  (BSckli, 
PubL  Economy  ofAthem,  p.  41,  2nd  ed.) 

The  vrine  of  Attics  was  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
thoogh  not  of  a  superior  kind.  The  most  celebrated 
was  grown  at  Icaria,  where  Dionysus  is  said  to  have 
been  welcomed.  [See  below,  No.  42.]  One  of  the 
varieties  of  the  Attic  grape  was  called  the  Mioostra- 
tian  (liutKrrpiruis  06rpvt,  Athen.  xiv,  p.  654.) 
The  hone^,  however,  was  particularly  fine,  especially 
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frora  the  bee*  vbich  lucked  the  wild  Sbwere'of  HI. 
Hymettn*. 

.  Attiotisnot  adapted  for  the  breeding;  of  hones  to 
anj  extent;  the  coantrj  U  too  hQl7,aiid  the  aoil  too 
poor  to  aflbrd  much  aourishment  for  them.  Hence 
they  were  yerj  scarce  in  early  times,  and  even  at 
later  times  could  be  kept  only  by  the  wealthy.  For 
the  same  reason  horned  cattle  were  also  scarce,  and 
Philochorus  mentions  an  ancient  law  which  prohi- 
bited the  killing  of  these  animals.  (Athen.  ix.  p. 
375.)  The  slopes  of  the  mountains,  however,  af- 
forded excellent  pasture  for  sheep  and  goats,  which 
were  veiy  nnmeroos  in  ancient  times.  Goats  in  par- 
ticular formed  a  large  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
ancient  inliabitants ;  and,  from  this  animal,  one  of  the 
four  ancient  tribes  was  called  Aegicoreis.  Of  sheep 
there  were  several  different  breeds,  particularly  of  the 
finest  kinds.  (Dem.  c.  Euerg.  et  Mnaib.  p.  1 1 53 ; 
Athen.  xii.  p.  540.)  To  encourage  the  breeding  of 
sheep,  there  wis  an  ancient  kw,  which  forbade  the 
sacrifice  of  a  sheep  until  it  had  lambed  or  had  been 
shorn.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  375.)  The  seas  around  the 
coast  abounded  in  fish,  which  were  a  favourite  article 
of  diet  among  the  Athenians.  Leake  ennmerates 
several  varieties  caught  in  the  Phaleric  bay,  of  which 
the  iipiti,  probably  a  sort  of  anchovy  or  sardine,  is 
often  mentioned.  Off  Cape  Zoster  was  caught  the 
red  mullet  (rplyAij). 

On  the  mountains  wild  animab  were  ibnnd.  Even 
in  the  tune  of  Pausanias  the  bear  and  the  wild  hoar 
were  bunted  on  Mt.  Fames.     (Pans.  i.  32.  §  I.) 

V.  Political  Divitions. — The  oldest  politiial  divi- 
sion of  Attica  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Cecrops, 
who  divided  the  country  into  twelve  independent  com- 
munities, which  vrere  afterwards  united  into  one 
state  by  Theseus.  The  names  of  these  commnnitles 
wore:  Cedopia,  Tetrapolis,  Epacria,  Deceleia,  Eleu- 
sis,  Aphidna,  Thoricns,  Brauron,  Cytherus,  Sphettns, 
Cepbisia,  and  Phalerus.  (Philochor.  ap.  Strab.  ix. 
p.  397 ;  EtymoL  M.  j.  v.  'Eiroxpla  ;  Plut.  The*.  24.) 
Their  position  has  been  ably  discussed  by  Finlay,  in 
the  Trantactiont  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature 
(vol.  iii.  p.  396),  but  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  each  presently,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state 
now  that  these  names  c<H]tinned  to  exist  down  to  the 
latest  times  of  Athenian  history;  that  Cecropia  be- 
came tlie  Acropolis  of  Athens  ;  that  Tetrapolis  con- 
tained the  four  demi  of  Ocnoc,  Marathon,  Tricory- 
thus,  and  Probalmthus  (Strab.  viii.  p.  383);  and  that 
the  remaining  cities  sunk  into  demi. 

Another  ancient  division  of  Attica  into  four  ports, 
among  the  sfns  of  Pandion,  has  a  distinct  reference 
to  the  physical  divisions  of  the  country.  Nisus  re- 
ceived Megaris;  Aegens  the  Coastland  (iicT^),  with 
the  capital  and  the  adjoining  plain  (xftiiii)\  and  the 
two  other  brothers  Diacria  (Siaicf>ia),  or  the  High- 
lands in  the  NE.  of  the  country,  and  Paralia  (wa- 
paAfa),  or  the  southern  coast  (Strab.  ix.  p.  392 ; 
Schol.  ad  Arisloph.  Vetp.  1223,  and  ad  Vap.  58.) 
That  this  division  has  a  reference  to  some  historical 
fciit,  is  clear  from  the  circumstance  that,  after  Me- 
garis had  been  torn  away  from  Athens  by  the  Dorians, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  remaining  parts  fonned  three 
political  parties  in  the  time  of  Solon  and  Peisistratns, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Men  of  the  PUin,  the  Pa- 
rali,  and  the  Diacrii  or  Hyperacrii.  (Herod,  i.  59; 
Pint.  Sol.  13.) 

Another  division  of  the  people  of  Attica  into  four 
4>vAal  or  tribes,existed  from  the  earliest  times.  These 
tribes  were  called  by  different  names  at  different 
periods.    In  the  time  of  Cecrops  they  were  called 
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Ceeropis,  AntdcfathoD,  Actaea,  and  Panlia,  the  two 
fiirmer  names  being  derived  from  mythical  pereons, 
and  the  two  latter  from  the  physical  divisions  of  the 
country.  In  the  reign  of  Cranans,  these  names  were 
changed  into  Cranais,  Atihis,  Mesogaea,  and  Diacris, 
where  again  the  two  former  are  mythical,  and  the 
two  latter  local  denominations.  Afterwards  we  find 
a  new  set  of  names,  Dias,  Athenais,  Poeeidonias,  and 
Hephaestias,  evidently  derived  irom  the  deities  who 
were  worshipped  in  tiie  country.  But  these  names 
all  disappeared  before  the  four  Ionic  tribes  of  Ge- 
leontes,  Hopletes,  Argades,  and  Aegioore*,  which 
continued  to  exist  down  to  the  time  of  Cleisthencs 
(b.  c.  510).  One  of  the  meet  important  measures 
in  the  democrstical  revolution,  brought  about  by 
Cleisthencs  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidae, 
was  the  abolition  of  the  four  ancient  Ionic  tribe--,  and 
the  formation  of  ten  new  tribes.  The  names  of  these 
ten  tribes,  derived  ftvm  Attic  heroes,  were,  in  order 
of  precedence,  Erechtheis,  A^eis,  Pandionis,  Leontis, 
Acamantis,  Oends,  Ceeropis,  Hippothoontis,  Aeantis, 
Antiocbis.  This  number  remained  nnalto^ed  down 
to  B.  c.  307,  when  it  was  increased  to  twelve  by  the 
addition  of  two  new  tribes,  Antigonias  and  Deme- 
trias,  in  honour  of  Antigonns  and  his  son  Demetrius, 
because  the  latter  had  delivered  Athens  from  the 
rule  of  Cassander.  The  name  of  Antigonias  was 
subsequently  changed  into  that  of  Ptdemais,  in  ho- 
nour of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  and  the  Demetrias 
into  Attalis,  when  Attains  was  the  ally  of  Athens 
against  Philip  and  the  Rkodians.  Fmally,  the  mun* 
her  rf  tribes  was  increased  to  thirteen,  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  by  the  addition  of  Hadrianis,  in  boncmr  of 
this  emperor. 

Each  tribe  was  subdivided  into  «  certain  nnmber 
of  S^^i,  townships,  cantons,  or  parishes.  The  whole 
territory  of  Attica  was  parcelled  out  into  these  demi, 
in  one  or  other  of  which  every  Athenian  citizen  was 
enrolled.  The  number  of  these  demi  is  not  ascer- 
tained: we  ouly  know  that  they  were  174  in  the 
time  of  Polemo,  who  lived  in  the  third  century  b.  c. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  396;  Enstath.  m  JL  ii.  546.)  It  has 
been  supposed,  fh>m  the  words  of  Herodotus  (tin 
!J  Kal  Toiij  tiiiiovs  nariiifiu  is  t4i  ^vXit,  v.  69% 
that  there  were  originally  one  hundred  demi,  ten  to 
each  tribe;  but  it  is  improbable  that  the  number  bf 
demi  was  increased  so  largely  as  from  100  to  1 74, 
and  hence  some  modem  critics  construe  Hxa  with 
^vXds,  and  not  with  Hiiuus,  as  the  least  difficnlty 
in  the  case. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  demi  as- 
signed by  Cleisthenes  to  each  tribe  were  m  no  case 
all  adjacent  to  each  other.  The  reason  for  this  ar- 
rangement cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Grote  (vol.  iv.  p.  177) :  "  The  tribei,  as  a 
whole,  did  not  correspond  with  any  continnons  por- 
tion of  the  territory,  nor  could  it  have  any  peculiar 
local  interest,  separate  from  the  entire  community. 
Such  systematic  avoidance  of  the  fiirtions  arising  oat 
of  neighbourhood  will  appear  to  have  been  more 
especially  necessary,  when  we  recollect  tliat  the  quar- 
rels of  the  Parali,  the  Diacrii,  the  Pediad,  during 
the  preceding  century,  had  all  been  generated  fiern 
local  feud,  though  doubtless  artfully  fomented  by  in- 
dividual ambitioL  Moreover,  it  was  only  by  this 
same  precaution  that  the  local  predominance  of  the 
city,  and  the  formation  of  a  dty-interest  distinct  fma 
that  of  the  count  ty ,  was  obviated ;  which  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  arise,  had  the  city  itself  constituted 
either  one  deme  or  one  tribe."  We  know  that  five 
of  the  dty  demi  belongsd  to  fir*  diftrtnt  triboi 
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miodj,  tbe  damns  Cerameicut  fcebnged  to  tfie  tribe 
Acunantu;  Mdite  to  the  Cecropis;  CoUt/tat  to  the 
Aegeb;  Ci/dathataetim  to  the  Pandionis;  Scambo- 
nidae  to  the  Le<mtis.  Moreover,  Petraeeut  belonged 
to  the  Hippothoontis,  and  Phalerum  to  the  Aeantis. 

For  furUier  infannation  reapecting  the  Athenian 
tiibes  in  genenl,  and  the  organization  of  the  demna, 
the  reader  ia  referred  to  the  Diet,  of  Antiq.  tits, 
Trilmt  and  Denau. 

It  is  certain  that  the  descendants  of  a  man  always 
•vmained  in  the  demns  in  which  their  ancestor  vas 
originallj  enrolled  in  the  time  of  Cleiatheues.  Con- 
seqoentl^r,  if  a  person  transferred  his  abode  to  another 
deinns,  he  was  not  enrolled  in  the  new  demos  in 
which  be  settled,  eren  if  be  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Utter,  and  had  conferred  great 
ebligatiooa  npon  them.  This  is  clear  from  an  in- 
•cription  in  Bockh's  collection  (n.  101).  (Sanppc, 
De  Demi*  Urixuut  Athenarma,  p.  13.)  It  is  im- 
potant  to  bear  this  feet  in  mind,  because  modem 
vriters  have  sometimes  fixed  the  site  of  a  demus, 
•hnpljr  in  eooseqaence  of  finding  upon  the  spot  the 
name  of  this  demns  attached  to  the  name  of  a  man; 
bat  this  is  not  conclusive,  since  the  demos  in  which 
a  man  was  enrolled,  and  the  demus  in  which  he  re- 
sided, might  be,  and  frequently  were,  different. 

Each  of  the  larger  demi  contained  a  town  or  Til- 
lage; bat  several  of  the  smaller  demi  possessed  ap- 
parently only  a  ccanmon  temple  or  place  of  assembly, 
the  booses  of  the  commnnity  being  scattered  over 
the  district,  as  in  many  of  our  country  perishes. 
Tbe  names  cS  most  of  the  demi  are  preserved.  It 
was  the  practice  in  all  public  documents  to  add  to 
the  name  of  a  person  the  name  of  the  district  to 
which  he  belcmged;  and  hence  we  find  in  inscrjp- 
•  tkns  the  names  of  a  great  number  of  demL  Many 
others  are  met  with  in  Harpocration,  Hesychios, 
Stephanua,  and  Soidas,  as  well  as  in  the  earlier 
writers.  But  though  the  names  of  most  of  the 
doni  are  thus  preserved,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
ate  of  a  large  number  of  them,  as  they  were  not 
of  sofficient  importance  to  be  mentioned  in  history. 
We  shall  endeavoiu',  however,  to  ascertain  their  po- 
ntjon  as  fer  as  is  practicable,  arranging  the  demi 
noder:  1 .  The  Demi  of  the  Athenian  Plain.  2.  The 
Demi  of  the  Eleusinian  Plam.  3.  The  Demi  of 
Discria  and  Mount  Fames.  4.  The  Demi  of  Paralia 
and  Meaogaea. 

A.  The  Demi  op  the  Athenian  Pi.ain. 

I — 10.  Tbe  demi  in  the  city  of  Athens  and  its 
sninrbs  are  spoken  of  elsewhere.  [Athenae,  p. 
301,  seq.]      They   were  Ceraueicus,   Meute, 

ScAMBOillDAK,  CoU-rTUS,  C  YDATHENAEUM,  DlO- 

XEiA,  CoELE,  and  perhaps  Ceriadae.  To  these 
most  be  added  Peiraeeus  and  Phalerum.  [See 
p.  301.  seq.] 

(a.)  West  of  the  Cephissns  in  the  direction  from 
N.  to  S.  were: 

U.  Xtpbtb  (Zmirti,  also  awrerefSr,  Strab. 
xfii.  p.  604),  said  to  have  been  likewise  called 
Troja  (Tpoia),  becanse  Teucnis  led  from  hence 
an  Attic  colony  into  Phrygia.  (INoqys.  i.  61 ; 
Strab.  L  c;  Steph.  B.)  It  was  apparently  near 
ptiiaeeo*  or  Phalerum,  since  Xypete,  Peiraeeus, 
Pbalemm,  and  Thymoetadae  formed  the  rtrpa- 
Ku/iai  (PoUns,  iv.  105),  who  had  a  temple  of  Her- 
cules in  common  (rtrpixuitoi'  'Hp€uc\ttov,  Stepb. 
B. «.  r.  'Ex**''"' ".  Biickh,  Interip.  vol.  i.  p.  123). 
Leake  places  Xypete  at  a  remarkable  insubited 
height,  a  mile  from  the  bead  of  tbe  harbour  of  Pei- 
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nuea«,  1rh«re'  are  still  seen  some  Hellenio  founds., 
lions;  bat  Ross  remarks  that  this  cannot  be  correct, 
since  Xenophon  (Hell.  iL  4.  §  34)  mentions  this  hill 
without  giving  its  name,  which  be  certainly  woald 
not  have  done  if  it  had  been  Xypete. 

12.  Thymoetadae  (ev|t«tTct<«u),  deriring  its- 
name  from  Thymoetas,  a  king  of  Attica,  possessed  a. 
pott,  from  which  Tbeaeos  secretly  set  sail  on  his 
expedition  to  Crete.  (Pint.  Tha.  19.)  This  re- 
tinxl  pott  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Pho- 
Ros  Limes  (tipmi  \tiiiiv),  or  "  Thieves'  port,"  so 
called  from  its  being  frequented  by  smugglers. 
(Dem.  c  Zomt.  p.  932;  Strab.  ix.  p.  395.)  It  is 
a  small  circular  harbour  at  the  entrance  to  the  bay 
of  Salamis,  and  according  to  Dodwell  is  still  called 
Kle^tho-limani.  Leake  noticed  the  foandations  of 
a  temple  npon  a  height  near  the  beach,  and  other 
remains  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  tbe  road  to  Athens. 
This  temple  was  probably  the  Heracleiura  men- 
tioned above.  It  was  situated  on  the  Attic  side  of 
the  Strait  of  Salamis  (Ctesias,  Pers.  c  26,  cd.  Lion; 
Died.  xi.  18);  and  it  was  from  tbe  heights  of  Ae- 
galeoa,  above  tliis  temple,  that  Xerxes  witnetised  tbe 
battle  of  Sahunis.  (Pbanodemus,  ap.  Plot  Them. 
13  ;  comp.  Herod,  viii.  90.)  It  is  true  that  this 
temple  was  not  situated  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait,  as  some  writers  represent ;  but  L«tke  justly 
remark',  that  the  harbour  was  probably  the  point 
from  whence  the  passage-boats  to  Salamis  departed, 
as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  and  consequently  the 
Heracleium  became  the  moat  noted  place  on  this 
part  of  the  Attic  shore.  At  the  feot  of  Mt.  Aegai- 
leos  are  still  seen  vestiges  of  an  ancient  causeway, 
probably  the  rood  leading  from  Athens  to  the  ferry. 
The  aurifiu,  or  garments  of  goatskms  of  Thymoe. 
tadae,  appear  to  have  been  celebrated,  (Aristoph. 
Vetp.  1138.) 

13.  EcHEUDAE  ('Ex«A./8a»),  so  called  from  the 
hero  Echelus,  lay  between  Peiraeeus  and  the  Hera- 
cleium, in  or  near  a  marshy  district,  and  possessed 
a  Hippodrome,  in  which  horse-races  took  place. 
(Steph.  B.  »,r.;  EtymiM.s.c.  "Ex'Aoi;  Hesych.  and 
Etym.  M.  t.  v,  it  '£x<AtSuy.)  It  is  probable  that 
this  Hippodrome  is  the  place  to  which  the  narrative 
in  Demosthenes  refers  (c.  Everg.  p.  1155,  se;.),  in 
which  case  it  was  near  the  city.  (Ibid.  p.  1 162 ;  comp, 
Xen.  de  Mag.  £;.  3.  §§  1,  10.) 

14.  CoiiYDALL[;s  (KopvSoAA^s),  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  of  tlie  same  name,  is  placed  by  Stralio 
(ix.  p.  395)  between  Thria  and  Peiraeeos,  near  the 
straits  of  Sahunis,  opposite  the  islands  of  Pharma- 
cussae.  This  position  is  in  accordance  with  the 
account  of  Diodorus  (iv.  59),  who,  after  relating  the 
contest  of  Theseus  with  Cercyon,  which,  according 
to  Pausanios  (i.  39.  §  3),  took  place  to  the  west  of 
Eleusis,  says  that  Theseus  next  killed  Procrustes, 
whose  abode  was  in  Corydallus.  Against  the  ex- 
press testimony  of  Strabo,  we  cannot  accept  the  au- 
thority of  other  writers,  who  moke  Corydallus  a 
mountain  on  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia  and  Attica. 
(Athen.  ix.  p.  390 ;  Plin.  x.  41 ;  Antig.  Caryst  6  ; 
Aelian,  U,  An.  in.  35.) 

15.  Hermus  CEpitos),  lay  on  the  sacred  i-nsd  to 
Eleusis,  between  the  Cephissus  and  the  Pytbium,  a 
temple  of  Apollo  on  Mt.  Poecilum,  upon  a  rivulet  of 
the  same  name.  Here  was  the  splendid  monument 
of  Pythonice,  the  wife  of  Harpalus.  (Plut.  Phoc, 
22  ;  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  'Zpius  ;  Pans.  i.  37.  §  4; 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  594;  Died.  xvii.  108.) 

16.  Oea  or  Oe  (Ota  or  "Oi)),  was  situated  above 
the  Pythium,  to  the  west  of  Mt.  Acgaleos,  to  the  north 
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of  the  pan  of  Poedlom.    (Soph.  Oed.  CoL  lOCl, 
OUrtSo!  Ik  ytfiav,  with  the  Schol.;  Leake,  p.  151.) 
(i.)  West  of  the  Cepbistos,  and  E.  of  the  city, 
in  the  diractian  firom  M.  to  &: 

17.  Okuji  Ckramiucom  (oIbk  Ktpa^tucbr), 
to  distingiush  it  from  Oetun  Deoeleicnm  near  De- 
celda.  Its  name  shons  that  it  waa  sear  the  outer 
Ceraineieus,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  pkuxd,  with 
Leake,  between  the  Sacnd  Way  and  Uie  northern 
Long  Wall.    (Harpocnt,  Said.  t.  v.) 

18.  SciROM  (iKipof,  ^Ipa,  Strab.  iz.  f.  S93), 
a  small  pUce  near  a  torrent  at  the  same  name,  jnst 
outside  the  Athenian  walls  on  the  Sacred  Way.  It 
was  not  a  demus,  and  derirod  its  name  from  Scirus, 
a  prophet  of  Dodona,  who  fell  in  the  battle  between 
the  Eleosinii  and  Erechthens,  and  was  buried  in 
this  spot  (Pans.  L  36.  §  4  ;  Strab.  L  c;  Stepb. 
B.,  Harpoorat.  ».  v.  ;  oomp.  SchoL  ad  Aruty>h. 
Ecd.  18.) 

19.  Laciadae  (Aoiri^Diu),  on  the  Sacred  Way 
between  Soiron  and  the  Cepbissus,  and  near  the  sacred 
fig-tree.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  demos  to  which  the 
Cunily  of  Hiltiades  and  Cimon  belonged.  (Pans.  i. 
37.  §3;  Plat.  Cim.  4,  AU).  22;  Cic  de  Off.  ii.  18 j 
Hesych.;  Said.) 

20.  CoLoXDS  (KaXai^i),  celebrated  as  the  demos 
of  Sophocles,  and  the  scene  of  one  of  the  poet's  tra- 
gedies, was  situated  ten  stadia  Aom  the  gate  of  the 
city,  called  Dipylum,  near  the  Academy  and  the 
rirer  Cephissn*.  (Thac  viii.  67 ;  Cic.  <fe  Fin.  r.  1.) 
It  deriT«l  its  name  from  two  small  but  oonspicnons 
heights,  which  rise  bom  the  phun  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  Academy.  Hence  it  is  called  by  So- 
phocles "  the  white  Colonus  '  (rbn  hfr/Tfra  KaKmi6r, 
Oed.  Col.  670).  It  was  under  the  especial  care  of 
Poeddon,  and  is  called  by  Thncydides  (JL  c.)  the 
Up6y  of  this  god.  It  is  frequently  called  "  Colonas 
Hippins,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  "  Colonus  Ago- 
neos"  in  Athens.  [Athisnab,  p.  298,  b.]  Besides 
the  temple  of  Poseidon,  it  possessed  a  sacred  inclosure 
of  the  Eomenides,  altars  of  Athena,  Hippia,  Deraeter, 
Zeus,  and  Prometheus,  together  with  sanctuaries  of 
Peirithoos,  Theseus,  Oedipus,  and  Adrastus.  (Pans. 
i.  30.  §  4.)  The  natural  beauties  of  the  spot  are 
described  by  Sophocles  in  the  magnificent  chorus, 
beginning  with  the  words: — 

cMttov,  Xtvt,  TOO'Sc  x^^P^-^ 
Tkov  t&  KpeiriffTa  70;  frovAa 
rhr  ofrfifra  KofMrir. 

(e.)  Farther  north: 

21.  AcHARHAB  (^Axof"^,  '^  ^"^  important 
of  all  the  Attic  demi,  described  in  a  separate  ar- 
ticle.     [ACUARNAK.] 

32.  KcprRiDAE  (EvrvpfSw,  Stcph.  B.), 

23.  CnoPlA  (Kpanrfo,  Steph.  B.;  Kpuwtid,  Thnc. 
ii.  19), 

24.  Pbukxs  (n^AijKn),  three  demi  forming  a 
community,  as  rplKUfioi  (Stejph.  B.  <.  r.  ZifvrCSai), 
and  probably,  therefore,  adjacent.  If  the  reading  in 
Thncydides  (ii.  19)  is  correct,  Suk  Kpartiat,  these 
demi  should  be  placed  in  the  north  of  the  Athenian 
plain,  bnt  many  editors  read  Sii  Ktxpowlat.  Stuart, 
who  has  been  followed  by  most  modem  writers,  was 
led,  by  similarity  of  name,  to  |Jace  Peleces  at  the 
modem  BeWau,  near  Mariui;  but  Ross  maintains 
that  the  name  of  this  Albanian  village  has  no  con- 
nexion with  Peleces. 

25.  Paeokidak  QnaunrtSm,  Pans.  ii.  18.  §  9), 
apparently  the  same  as  the  Paeonia  (Tlmorbt)  of 
Uerodotos  (v.  62),  who  describes  Leipsydrium  i« 
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situated  above  Paeoma.  It  was  periiaps  en  the  site' 
of  the  modem  Mefddhi,  since  we  know  that  the 
modem  Greeks  frequently  change  «  into  ft ;  thas 
ntrriXi)  is  also  pronounced  VltrriKii, 

36.  Leifsydrich  (Ae^^Vov),  was  not  a  deans, 
but  a  fortress,  in  which  the  Alcmaeonidae  fortified 
themselves  after  the  death  of  Hipparchns,  but  was 
takeo  by  tiw  Pdsistratidae  after  defeating  the  oppo- 
site party.  (Herod,  v.  62 ;  oompi.  Athen.  xv.  p.  695.) 
We  have  already  seen  that  Herodotus  describes  it  as 
situated  above  Paeunia,  and  other  authorities  place 
it  above  Pames.  (SchoL  ad  Ariilopk.  Lyittr.  665 ; 
Hesych.  4.  v.  Aeti^Sptoi';  Hesych.,  Snid.  hr\  A«i- 
i^pUf  iiixv-)  ^t  is,  however,  more  probable  that 
it  stood  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Mt.  Pames,  so  as 
to  command  the  descent  into  the  Athodan  phun. 
Leake  conjectures  that  it  may  have  occupied  the 
site  of  the  Metdkhi  of  St.  Nicolas,  a  small  monastery, 
situated  amidst  the  woods  of  the  upper  regioo  at 
Mount  Pames,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles 
to  the  north  of  Menidhi. 

27.  Cbphisia  (Kit^uria),  was  one  of  the  ancient 
twelve  dtiea  of  Cecrops,  and  continued  to  be  ao 
important  demns  down  to  the  latest  times.  It  re- 
tains its  ancient  name  (iTiruia),  and  is  situated 
about  nine  miles  N£.  of  Athens,  at  the  foot  cf  HU 
Pentelicos,  neariy  opposite  Aehamae.  It  was  the 
favourite  summer  residence  of  Uerodes  Atticus,  who 
adorned  it  with  bnildings,  gardens,  and  statues.  Wo 
leam  from  modem  travellers  that  a  fountain  of 
transparent  water,  and  gronjis  of  shady  trees,  still 
remain  here ;  and  that  it  continues  to  be  a  fitvonrite 
residence  of  the  Athenians  daring  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer. (Strab.  ix.  397;  Diug.  Laert.  iii.  41;  Phikistr. 
ViL  Soph.  ii.  1.  §  12;  GeU.  L  2,  xviii.  10;  Har- 
pocrat ;  Phot. ;  Wordsworth,  p.  327 ;  Stepbani,  Reue  • 
durch  GritchmUmd,  p.  1.) 

28.  Athmonuu  ('ASjuofov,  also  'Afi/uvfo,  Har^ 
pocrat;  Steph.  B.;  Zonar.;  Suid.;  Bekker,  Anecd.  i. 
p.  349),  situated  on  the  site  of  the  village  Maruti, 
which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Kiritia  on  the  road 
to  Athens.  The  name  of  the  modem  village  has 
been  derived  from  Anuuysia,  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
who  was  worshipped  under  this  designation  at  Ath- 
monnm.  (Pans.  L  35.  §  5.)  An  inscription  found 
near  Mariui,  in  which  the  temenoa  of  this  goddess 
is  mentioned,  puts  the  matter  beyond  dispute.  (,ipot 
'A/niiuiot  rtitimms  'Aitapuatas,  Biickh,  Itucr.. 
n.  528.)  Athmonum  ahio  possessed  a  very  ancient 
temple  of  Aphn«lite  Urania.  (Pans.  i.  14.  §  7.) 
The  inhabitants  of  this  demns  appear  to  bare  been 
considered  clever  wine-dressers.  (Aristoph.  Am\ 
190.) 

39.   IpniSTTADAB    or    HEPHAEErriADAB    ('I^- 

TuUai,  'H^oioTiiiJai,  Stepb.  B.;  Hesych.),  are  the 
names  of  one  demns,  and  not  two  separate  denu,  as 
Leake  maintained.  Iphistiadae  appears  to  have 
been  the  correct  form  of  the  name,  not  only  because 
it  occurs  much  more  frequently  in  inscriptions,  bnt 
also  because  it  is  much  more  probable  that  a  name 
formed  from  the  obscure  hero  Ipbistius  should  have 
been  converted  into  one  derived  from  the  god  He- 
phaestus, than  that  the  reverse  should  have  been 
the  case.  (Koss,  p.  74.)  Wo  leam  (torn  Phtto's  will 
(Diog.  Latirt.  iii.  41),  that  this  demns  contained  an 
Hcracleiiim  or  temple  of  Hercules,  which  has  pro- 
bably given  its  name  to  the  mtxlera  village  of 
AraJdi,  about  two  or  three  miles  westward  of 
Kmtia  and  Maruti,  Hence  AraHi  indicates  the 
site  of  Iphistiatiae,  as  Uarnn  does  that  of  Ath- 
monum. 
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'  30.  EnosiDAB  (EVw^w,  Steph.  B. ;  Bekker,  I 
Anted,  i.  p.  246),  west  or  south-west  of  Cephisia, 
and  a^jaoeat  to  Iphistiadie.  (Diog.  La£rt,  iii.  41.) 
31.  Pkxtklx  (ncrr^Ai),  StepL),  wu  situated 
at  the  Dorth-eastem  extremity  of  the  Atticnian  plain, 
at  the  marble  quarries  of  Mt.  Brilessns,  which  was 
caUed  Mt.  Peotelicos  fhsn  this  pUce.  [See  p.  323, 
a.]  The  fiut  of  Pentele  being  a  demus  rests  upon 
the  anthority  of  Stephanus  alone,  and  has  not  yet 
been  confirmed  bj  inscriptions. 

33.  Pallkkx  (noAA^n)),  a  celebrated  demos, 
frequently  inentiooed  \>j  ancient  writers  and  in  in- 
acriptians.  From  the  mythical  atoiy  of  the  war  of 
the  Pallantidae  ajjainst  Theseus,  we  learn  that  the 
demi  of  Pallene,  Gar^ttus,  and  Agnus  were  a^ja- 
cmt.  When  Palhu  was  marchmg  from  Sfjiettns  in 
the  Meaogaea  against  Athens,  he  placed  a  body  of 
his  troops  in  amboah  at  Gargettus,  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  two  sons,  who  were  ordered,  aa  soon  as 
be  was  engaged  with  the  army  of  Theseus,  to  march 
rapidly  npoo  Athena  and  take  the  city  by  surprise. 
But  the  stratagem  was  revealed  to  Theseus  by  Leos 
of  Agnna,  the  herald  of  Pallas;  whereupon  Theseus 
cat  to  pieeeB  the  troops  at  Gargettus.  In  conso- 
qwoce  of  this  a  lasting  enmity  followed  between  the 
inhabitants  of  Pallene  and  Agnus.  (Pint.  Tha. 
13;  Philochor.  ap.  Sckol.  ad  EuHp.  BippoL  35.) 
The  road  fipom  Spbettus  to  Athens  passed  throngh 
the  opening  between  Mt.  Pentelicus  and  Mt.  Hy- 
mettns.  In  this  situation,  on  the  SW.  side  of  Pen- 
telicus, we  find  a  small  village,  named  Goriti,  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gargettoa. 
The  pcnximity  of  Pallene  and  Gargettus  is  indicated 
by  another  legend.  Pallene  was  celebrated  for  its 
temple  of  Athena;  and  we  are  told  that  Eurystheus 
•  was  buried  at  Gargettus  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Athena  Pallenis.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  377 ;  Steph.,  He- 
sych.  a.  v.  rttpyi/rrit ;  wipoiS*  waptiomi  floAAi)- 
iiiot,  Enrip.  HeraeL  1031.)  We  know  further 
that  Pallene  lay  on  one  of  the  roads  from  the  city  to 
Uarathoa  (Uerod.  I  62);  and  aa  tlie  most  ccore- 
nient  road  for  warlike  operations  leads  to  Marathon 
around  the  scnthem  side  of  Pentelicus,  Ross  places 
Pallene  half  an  hoar  south  of  Garito,  between  the 
mooaatety  Hieraka  and  the  small  village  Charvati, 
at  the  spot  where  was  discovered  a  celebrated  in- 
acripdoo  respecting  money  due  to  temples,  and  which 
was  probably  placed  in  the  temple  of  Athena  Pal- 
lenis. (Biickh,  7n>er.  n.  76.)  In  Hieraka  there 
was  also  found  the  Bonstrophedon  inscription  of  Aris- 
tocles,  which  pobably  also  came  from  the  same 
temple.  (BSckh,  n.  23.)  Leake  supposes  Pallene 
to  have  stood  at  the  loot  of  Hymettus,  immediately 
opposite  to  GariU  at  the  foot  of  Pentelicus,  and 
snppoaes  its  site  to  be  indicated  by  some  Hellenic 
Tuins  of  considerable  extent  on  a  height  which  is 
separated  only  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Hy- 
mettna  by  the  main  road  into  the  Meaogoea.  "  This 
place  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south-west- 
ward of  Gariti,  near  two  small  chnrches,  in  one  of 
which  Mr.  Fjolay  found  the  following  fragment : 
eEO*ANH2  nAAA(HNET2).  Thia  situation, 
where  the  raada  of  the  Meaogaea  necessarily  unite 
in  approaching  Athens,  is  such  a  pcanl  as  would  be 
impartant,  and  often  occuped  in  military  operations; 
and  accordingly,  we  find  that  on  three  occasions  in 
the  early  history  of  Athens,  Pallene  was  the  scene 
of  action ;  first,  when  Eurysthens  fought  against 
the  Atbadans  and  Heracleidae;  again,  when  The- 
aens  waa  opposed  to  the  PalUmtidae;  and  a  third 
time  when  Peiaiatiatns  defeated  the  Alcmaeonidae." 
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(Leake,  p.  46.)  The  inacriplioa,  however,  in  aneh 
a  cose,  is  not  decisive  evidence,  as  we  have  already 
seen.     [See  p.  325,  a.] 

Agnus  is  placed  by  Boss  in  the  hollow  which  lies 
between  the  extreme  northern  point  of  Hymettus  and 
Hiemka.  Leake,  on  the  other  hand,  fixes  it  at 
ilarkdpulo,  in  the  soothem  part  of  the  Mesogaea, 
because  Mr.  Finlay  found  at  this  place  an  inscrip- 
tion, ....  uXfST^f  'AYvoufftor. 

33.  Garoettus  {TaprfriTr6s,  Steph.;  Hesycb.; 
Phavor. ;  Schol.  ad  Ariatopk.  Them.  905),  spoken  of 
above,  and  celebtited  as  the  demos  of  Epicurus. 

34.  Agnus  or  Haonvs  CATvoEt  or  'AttoSs, 
Steph.;  Phryn.;  Hesych.;  Smd.),  also  spoken  of 
above. 

(d)  East  of  Athens:— 

35.  AxoPECB  ('AAanr^m)),  was  atnated  only 
eleven  or  twelve  stadia  from  the  city  (Aesch.  c 
Timarch.  p.  1 19,  Beiske),  and  not  far  fivm  Cyno- 
sarges.  (Uerod.  v.  63.)-  It  lay  consequently  east 
of  Athens,  near  the  modem  village  of  AnJxlolapo, 
between  Lycabettus  and  Iliasus.  It  possesKed  a 
temple  of  Aphrodite  (Bockh,  Inter,  n.  39  .'5),  and 
also,  apparently,  one  of  Hcnnaphroditns.  (Alciplir. 
Ep.  iii.  37.)  There  are  some  remains  of  an  ancient 
building  in  the  church  at  Ambdokipo,  which  Leake 
supposes  may  be  those  of  the  temple  of  Aphrodite. 

(e.)  South  of  Athens : — 

36.  37.  AoKYLB  QKyfvXii,  'ApavKi),  'ATpoiAif, 
Steph.;  Harpocrat.;  Suid.;  Ueeych.;  Zonar.;  Bek- 
ker, Anecd.  i.  p.  332),  waa  the  name  nf  two  demi, 
an  upper  and  a  lower  Agryle.  They  lay  imme- 
diately south  of  the  stadium  in  the  city.  (Har^ 
pocrat.  s.  r.  'ApSip-r^i.)  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  district  of  Agrae  in  the  city  belonged  to  one  of 
these  demL     [S«  p.  303,  b.] 

38.  Haumus  ('AAi;u>t!>,  Harpocrat. ;  Snid. ; 
Steph.;  Bekker,  Anted.  I  p.  376;  Schol.  cul  Ari- 
tiopk.  At.  498),  said  to  have  be«ii  so  called  from 
rh  &\tfxaj  sea-weeds  (Etym.  M.  s.  r.),  was  situated 
on  the  coast  between  Phalerum  and  Aexone  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  398),  at  the  distance  of  35  stadia  from  the 
city  (Dem.  c  Eubidid.  p.  1302),  with  temples  of 
Demeter  and  Coro  (Paus.  i.  31.  §  1),  and  of  Her- 
cules. (Dem.  pp.  1314,  1319.)  Hence  Leake 
pUces  it  at  C.  KaUimdkM,  at  the  back  of  which 
rises  a  small  but  conspicuous  hill,  crowned  with  a 
church  of  St  Coemas.  Halimus  was  the  demus  uf 
Thucydides  the  historian. 

38*.  Aexone  ( Alfwini,  Harpocrat. ;  Suid. ;  Zonar. ; 
Steph.;  Bekker,  Anecd.  i.  p. 358;  Xen.  HtU.  ii.  4. 
§  26),  situated  on  the  cosst  south  of  Ualimus  (Strab. 
L  &),  probably  near  the  promontory  of  Colias.  [Re- 
specting the  position  of  Colias,  see  p.305,b.]  Aexone 
was  celebrated  for  its  fisheries.  (Athen,  vii.  p.  325 ; 
Hesych.,  Zonar.,  Suid.,  «.  v.  Ai^oii'lSa  ■rply\i\v.') 

39.  Halab  Akxonidbs  ('AAoI  Aifuvitcs),  a 
little  south  of  the  preceding,  derived  its  name  from 
its  salt-works.  (Strab.  Lc;  Steph.)  "They  oc- 
cupy a  level  behind  a  cape  called  Agkii,  whero  are 
found  numerous  remuos  of  an  ancient  town,  and 
among  them  a  lion  in  white  marble."     (Leake.) 

B.  The  Eleusisian  or  Thbiasian  Puun. 

The  celebrated  Sacred  Way  (Ifpi  'OSdt),  lead- 
ing from  Athens  to  Elensu,  demands  a  few  words. 
It  waa  the  road  along  which  the  solemn  prjcession 
in  the  Klcusinian  festival  travelled  every  year  frxim 
Athens  to  Eletisis.  It  was  lined  on  either  side  with 
numerous  monuroonts.  (J)ict.  of  AnU  :  v.  Eleu- 
SHWO.)    This  road,  with  its  monuments,  \/i  described 
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«t  some  length  tiy  Pkusaiiias  (i.  36 — 38),  and  was 
the  subject  of  s  apedal  work  by  Polemon,  which  is 
nnfbrtnnately  lost.     (Harpocnit.  (.  r.  'Upi  'Olds.') 

It  has  been  mentioned  elsewhere,  that  there  were 
probably  two  roada  leading  from  Athena,  to  each  of 
which  the  name  of  the  Sured  Way  was  given,  one 
issuing  from  the  gate  called  Dipylum,  and  the  other 
from  the  Sacred  Gate,  and  that  these  two  roads 
united  shortly  after  quitting  Athens,  and  formed 
the  one  Sacred  Way.     [Athenae,  p. 263,  a] 

Pausanias,  in  his  journey  along  the  Sacied  Way, 
left  Athena  by  Dipylum.  The  first  monument, 
which  wai)  immediately  outside  this  gate,  was  that 
of  the  herald  Anthemocritus.  Next  came  the  tomh 
of  Molossus,  and  then  the  place  Scirum,  already 
described.  [See  above.  No.  18.]  After  some  mo- 
numents mentioned  by  Pausanias  there  was  the 
demus  Lanadae  [see  No.  19],  and  sliortly  after- 
wards the  Cephissus  was  crossed  by  a  bridge,  which 
Pausanias  has  omitted  to  mention,  but  whicli  is  cele- 
brated as  the  place  at  which  the  initialed  assailed 
passengers  with  vulgar  abuse  and  raillery,  hence 
ralleil  ye^furfiol.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  400;  Suid.  t.v. 
Vt<pupliaiii ;  HesTch. ».  r.  Tt^ufutrai.)  After  cross- 
ing the  Cephissus,  Pausanias  describes  several  other 
monuments,  of  which  he  specifies  two  as  the  most 
remarkable  for  magnitude  and  ornament,  one  of  a 
Rhodian  who  dwelt  at  Athens,  and  the  other  built 
by  Harpalus  in  honour  of  his  wife  Pythionice.  The 
latter,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  situated  at  the 
demus  Hermns.     [See  above,  No.  IS.] 

The  next  most  important  object  on  the  road  was 
the  temple  of  Apollo  on  Mount  Puecilum,  the  site  of 
which  is  now  marked  by  a  church  of  St.  Elias.  In 
one  of  the  walls  of  this  church  there  were  formerly 
three  fluted  Ionic  columns,  which  were  removed  by 
the  Earl  of  Elgin  in  1801 :  the  capitals  of  these 
columns,  a  base,  and  a  part  of  one  of  the  shafts,  are 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  situated  in  the 
principal  pass  between  the  Eleosinian  and  Thriasian 
plains.  Thb  pass  is  now  called  Dhafni;  at  its 
summit  is  a  convent  of  the  same  name.  [See  p. 
322,  a.]  Beyond  the  temple  of  Apollo  was  a  temple 
of  Aphrodite,  of  which  the  foimdations  are  found  at 
a  distance  of  less  than  a  mile  from  Dhafni.  That 
these  foundations  are  those  of  the  ancient  temple  of 
Aphrodite  appears  from  the  &ct  that  doves  of  white 
marble  have  been  discovered  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks, 
and  that  in  the  inscriptions  still  visible  under  the 
niches  the  words  ♦I'Ap  A^poSfrTj  may  be  read.  This 
was  the  Philaeum  or  the  temple  of  Phila  Aphrodite, 
built  by  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Demetrius  Polior- 
cctcs  in  honour  of  his  wife  Pbila  (Athen.  vii.  pp.  254, 
a.  255,  c);  but  Pausanias,  whose  pious  feelings 
were  shocked  by  such  a  ptofiuiation,  calls  it  simjjy 
a  temple  of  Aphrodite.  Pausanias  says  that  before 
the  temple  was  "  a  wall  of  rude  stones  worthy  of 
observation,"  of  wliich,  according  to  Leake,  the  re- 
mains may  still  be  seen;  the  stones  have  on  appear- 
ance of  remote  antiquity,  resembling  the  irregr.lar 
mas-ws  of  the  walls  of  Tiryns. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  pass  rloee  to  the  sea  were 
the  Kheiti  ('PMTof),  or  salt-springs,  nliich  formed 
the  boundaries  of  the  Athenians  and  Eleu.-'inians  at 
the  time  of  the  twelve  cities.  •*  The  same  copious 
springs  are  still  to  be  observed  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Aegaleos;  bnt  the  water,  instead  of  being  permitted 
to  take  its  natural  course  to  the  sea,  is  now  collected 
iuto  an  ariifici.il  reservoir,  formed  by  a  stone  wall 
towards  the  road.  This  work  has  been  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  two  mills,  below  which 
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the  two  streams  cross  the  Sacred  Way  into  the  sea.' 
(Leake.) 

Half  a  mile  beyond  the  Bheiti,  where  the  mad  to 
Elentherae  branches  off  to  the  right,  was  the  Tomb 
of  Stralo,  situated  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
road.  .  There  are  still  mins  of  this  monnment  with 
an  inscription,  firom  which  we  learn  its  object ;  bnt 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  The  Way  tlicn 
ran  along  the  low  ground  on  the  shore  of  the  bay, 
crossed  the  Eleusinian  Cephissus,  and  shortly  after- 
wards reached  Elensis.  Leake  fonnd  traces  of  the 
ancient  causeway  in  several  places  in  the  Eleusinian 
pbin,  but  more  recent  travellers  relate  that  they 
have  now  disappeared.  (Mure,  voLii.  p.  31.)  Ke- 
spccting  the  &cred  Way  in  general,  see  Leake, 
p.  134,  and  Pieller,  De  Via  Stura  Ekutima,  Dor- 
pat.  1841. 

40.  Eleusis  ('EAewfffi),  is  noticed  separately. 
[Eleosis.] 

41.  Thkia  {@pia),  an  important  demus,  from 
which  the  Eleusinian  pUin,  or,  at  all  events,  the  cen- 
tral or  eastern  port  of  it,  was  called  the  Thriasian 
Plain.  When  Attica  was  invaded  from  the  west, 
the  Thriasian  Plain  was  the  first  to  suffer  from  the 
ravages  of  the  enemy.  (9piiau)¥  utiioii,  Strab.  ix. 
p.  395;  Herod,  ix.  7;  Thuc.  i.  114,  iL  19.)  A 
portion  of  the  Eleusinian  plain  was  also  called  the 
Rharian  Plain  (^Vifihv,  Hom.  Jlifma.  Cer.  450)  in 
ancient  times,  but  its  site  is  unknown. 

The  territory  of  Thria  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  salt-springs  Rheiti,  since  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  Phihi  is  said  to  have  been  in 
Thria.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  255,  c.)  Thria  is  placed  by 
Leake  at  a  height  called  Magiila,  on  the  Eleusinian 
Cephissus,  about  three  miles  above  Eleusis,  but  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  it  stood  upon  the  coast 
somewhere  between  Elensis  and  the  (womontoiy 
Amphiale  (tira  [after  Eleu&is]  rh  Bptiatov  itMor 
Kol  iiiiimnos  aiyta\hs  Kol  Svfior  (W  4  fuepa  4 
'AiuplaXri,  Strab.  L  c).  Fiedler  mentions  the  ruins 
of  a  demus,  probably  Thria,  situated  on  the  coast,  at 
the  distance  of  scarcely  ten  minutes  aft'r  leavinjj 
the  pass  of  Dhafni.  (Fiedler,  7fet»«,&c.voLi.  p.  81.) 

42.  IcARiA  ('iKoffEi),  the  demus,  in  which  lea- 
rins  received  Dionysus,  who  taught  him  the  art  of 
making  wine.  (For  the  l^end,  see  IHct  of  Biogr. 
and  Myth.,  art.  Icaritu.)  The  position  of  this 
demus  and  of  Moimt  Icarins  (Plm.  iv.  7.  s.  11) 
has  been  variously  fixed  by  modem  scholars.  Leake 
has  identified  Icarins  with  Mount  ArgaliU,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Marathonian  plain,  since  Icarius  is 
said  by  Statius  (_Theb.  xi.  644)  to  have  been  skun 
in  the  tlarathonian  forest.  But,  as  Ross  has  ob- 
served, Marathonian  is  here  used  only  in  the  sense  of 
Attican;  and  the  argmnont  derived  from  thb  pas- 
sage of  Statins  is  entirely  overthrown  by  an<<her 
passage  of  the  same  poet,  in  which  the  abodes  of 
Icarius  and  of  Celens  (Le.  Icariaand  Eleusis)  and 
SHacn.10  are  mentioned  together  as  three  adjacent 
pLices.  ("  Icarii  Ceieique  domus  viridesque  Me- 
l.tenae,"  Stat.  Theb.  xii.  619.)  Boss,  with  greater 
probability,  places  Icaria  in  the  west  of  Attica,  be- 
cause all  the  legends  respecting  the  introduction  of 
the  worship  of  Dionysus  into  Attica  represent  it  as 
coming  from  Thebes  by  way  of  Eleutherae,  and  be- 
cause the  Parian  chronicle  represents  men  from 
Icaria  as  instituting  the  first  chorus  at  Athens, 
while  the  invention  of  comedy  b  assigned  to  the 
Megnrian  Siisarion.  From  the  latter  circumstance, 
Ross  conjectures  that  Icaria  was  near  the  frontiers 
of  Mega:'a;  and  he  supposes  that  the  range  of  moun- 
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tains,  lepftrating  the  Hegarian  and  Eleiuinian 
pbuns,  and  tenmnating  in  the  protnontorjr  of  the 
Kerats  or  the  Honu,  to  which  no  ancient  name  luu 
been  lutiterto  assigned,  wag  Moont  Icarins.  (Ross, 
p.  73.) 

43.  Oesob  (Oiriii)),  which  must  be  disUngnisbed 
firecn  a  demos  of  the  same  name  in  the  Maratbonian 
Plain,  was  situated  npon  the  confines  of  Boeotia  and 
Attica,  near  Eleathenie,  and  npon  the  regular  road 
to  Platae*  and  Thebes.  (Strab.  viiL  f.  375 1  Herod. 
T.  74;  Thnc.  ii  18;  Diod.  iv.  60.)  Uysiae  and 
Oenoe  are  mentioned  as  the  frontier  deini  of  Attica 
in  B.C.  507,  when  they  were  both  taken  by  the 
Boeotiana.  (Herod.  /.  c.)  From  this  time  Hysiae 
eontinaed  to  be  a  Boeotian  town ;  but  Oenoe  was 
ncoTered  by  the  Athenians,  and  was  fortified  by 
them  before  the  oammencement  of  tlie  Peloponnesian 
war  (Thuc.  t  c)  In  b.  c.  411  the  Boeotians  again 
obtained  possession  of  Oenoe  (Thuc  riii.  98) ;  but 
it  must  liare  been  recovered  a  second  time  by  the 
Athenians,  as  it  continues  to  be  mentioned  as  an 
Attic  demus  down  to  the  ktest  times.  Oenoe  was 
Btoated  on  the  Pythian  Way,  so  called  because  it  led 
fiom  Athens  to  Delphi  (Stmb.  ix.  p.  422):  this  road 
apparently  branched  off  from  the  Sacxed  Way  to 
Elensis,  near  the  tomb  of  Strata  Near  Oenoe  was 
a  Pythiom,  or  temple  of  Apollo  Pythius,  in  conse- 
foeoce  of  the  sanctity  of  which  Oenoe  obtained  the 
epithet  of  the  Sacred.  (Liimi.  Declam.  16,  in  Dem. 
ApoL  i.  p.  451.)  This  Pythium  is  said  to  have 
ibnned  the  northern  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of 
Nisns,  when  Attica  and  the  Megaris  were  divided 
between  the  four  sons  of  Pandion.  (Sti-ab,  iz. 
p392.) 

At  the  NW.  extremity  of  Attica  there  is  a  narrow 
pass  through  Mount  Cithaeron,  through  which  ran 
the  road  from  Thebes  and  Plataeae  to  Eleosis.  This 
pass  vras  known  in  antiquity  by  the  name  of  the 
Three  IlokUi,  as  the  Boeotians  called  it,  or  the  Oak's 
Heads,  acc»nling  to  the  Athenians.  (Herod,  iz.  38.) 
On  the  Attic  side  this  pass  was  guarded  by  a  strong 
fortnas,  of  which  the  ruins  form  a  conspicuous  ob- 
ject, on  the  summit  of  a  height,  to  the  left  of  the 
rad.  They  now  bear  the  name  of  Ghyfld-kattro,  at 
gipsy  castle,  a  name  frequently  given  to  such  build  ■ 
ings  among  the  modem  Greeks.  Leake  supposes 
tlKse  mins  to  be  those  of  Oenoe,  and  that  £lku- 
TUSBAE  was  situated  at  MyupoK,  about  four  miles 
to  the  south-eastward  of  Ghyjid-hutrc.  The  objec- 
tioQ  to  this  hypothesis  is,  that  Eleutheiae  was  origi- 
nally a  member  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  which 
voluntarily  joined  the  Athenians,  and  never  became 
an  Athenian  demus,  and  that  hence  it  is  improbable 
that  Oenoe,  which  was  always  an  Attic  demus,  lay 
between  Plataeae  and  Eleutherae.  To  this  Leake 
replies, thatjMi  examining  the  ruins  of  Ghnftd-leaitro, 
its  poeitiua  and  dimensions  evidently  show  that  it 
was  a  fortress,  not  a  town,  being  only  700  or  800 
yanis  in  circtmiference,  and  standing  upon  a  strong 
height,  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  whereas  AtyitpoU 
has  every  appearance  of  having  been  a  town,  with  an 
aciupulis  pUced  as  usual  en  the  edge  of  a  valley. 
(Bespecting  Eleutherae,  see  Pans.  L  38.  §  8;  Xen. 
lltlLr.A.  §  14;  Strab.  viii.  p.  375,  ix.  p.  412; 
Plut.  7Ti«».  29;  Steph.  B.;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12.) 
The  position  of  these  places  cannot' be  fixed  with  cer- 
taimy ;  but  we  think  Leake's  opinion  is,  npon  the 
whole,  the  most  prubable.  Mttller,  Kiepert,  and 
others  suppose  the  ruins  of  Gh^flo-kattro  to  be 
those  of  Paxactcx,  described  by  Thucydidea  as  a 
fortress  of  the  Athenians,  on  the  confines  of  Boeotia, 
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which  was  betrayed  to  the  Boeotians  in  b.c.  420, 
and  subsequently  destroyed  by  them.  (Thuc  v.  3, 
42;  comp.  Pans.  L  25.  §  6;  Dem.  de  Fall.  Leg. 
p.  446;  Steph.  B.)  Leake  places  Panactum  on  the 
Boeotian  side  of  the  pass  of  Phyle ;  but  Ross  thinks 
that  he  has  discovered  it^  ruins  in  the  plain  of 
Eleutherae,  west  of  SIcurta.  Ra>s,  moreover,  thinks 
that  Eleutherae  stood  to  the  east  of  Ghjiftikaitro, 
near  the  convent  of  St.  Heletius,  where  are  ruins  of 
an  ancient  place;  while  other  modem  writers  sup- 
pose Eleutherae  to  have  stood  more  to  the  west,  near 
the  modem  village  of  Kundara. 

44.  EI.EUTUERAS  CEAfvtfpoQ,  not  a  demos. 
Respecting  its  site,  see  No.  43. 

45.  PxHacTuu  (ncbwcTOv),  a  fortress,  also  not 
a  demns.     Respecting  its  site,  see  Mo.  43. 

46.  Hklaehab  (H<Aau-ai),  a  fortified  demus, 
on  the  frontier  of  Attica  and  Boeotia,  celebrated  in 
Attic  mythology  as  the  place  for  which  Melanthus 
and  Xantlius  fought  It  was  sometimes  called 
Cehicnae.  (Polyaen.  i.  19;  Callim.  ap.  Stepk  B. 
».  V.  M<Aaii'«<>;  Schol.  ad  Arittoph.  Acham.  146, 
Pete.  890 ;  Suid.  t.  v.  'AwaToipta,  KtAamit.) 
Leake  supposes  the  ruins  near  the  convent  of  St. 
Meletius,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  to  be  those 
of  Melaenoe,  and  remarks  that  the  groves  and  foun- 
tains, which  maintain  the  verdure  of  this  spot,  ac- 
cord with  the  epithet  bestowed  by  the  Latin  poet 
upon  the  place  (viridesqne  Melaenae,  Stat  Theb.  xU. 
619.). 

47.  Dbymos  {Afvi>ii),  a  fortress,  not  a  demus, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  but  of  uncertain  site. 
(Dem.  (fe  FaU.  Leg.  p.  446;  Hesych.;  Uarpocrat) 

C.  The  Demi  of  Diacbia  and  Mount  Parkes. 

48.  Phyle  (♦bX^),  still  called  FUi,  a  stioDg 
fortress,  stands  on  a  steep  rock,  commanding  the 
narrow  pass  across  Mt  Pames,  through  which  runs 
the  direct  road  from  Thebes  to  Athens,  past  Achamae. 
On  the  northern  side  of  the  pass  was  the  territory  of 
Tanagra.  Phyle  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  120  stadia  from  Athens  (Psephisma,  ap  Dem. 
de  Cor.  p  238),  not  100  stadU,  as  Diodorus  states 
(ziv.  32),  and  was  one  of  the  strongest  Athenian 
fortresses  on  the  Boeotian  frontier.  'I'he  precipitous 
rock  npon  which  it  stands  can  oidy  be  approached 
by  a  ridge  on  the  eastern  side.  It  is  memorable  in 
history  as  the  pUu»  seized  by  Thrasybulns  aad  the 
Athenian  exiles  in  b.c.  404,  and  &om  which  they 
commenced  their  operations  against  the  Thirty 
Tyrants.  The  height  of  Phyle  commands  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  tlie  whole  Athenian  pkiin,  of  the 
city  itself,  of  Mt  Hymettus,  and  the  Saronic  Gujf. 
(Xen.  UelL  iL  4.  §  2,  seq. ;  Diod.  L  c. ;  iief.Thnuyb. 
2;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  396,  404.)  In  Phyle  there  vtm 
a  building  called  the  Dspbnephoreion,  containuig  a 
fdcture,  which  represented  the  Tburgelia.  (Athen. 
z.  p.  424,  f.) 

49.  Hauma  ^Apua),  a  fortress,  but  not  a  demus, 
near  Phyle,  situated  on  a  height  visible  from  Athens. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  404;  Eustath.  ad  IL  ii.  499.)  Leake 
places  it  above  Phyle,  towards  the  summit  of  the 
ridge,  and  to  the  left  of  the  modem  road,  where  the 
ruins  of  a  fortress  are  visible ;  but  other  writers  pUce 
it  south-east  of  Phyle. 

50.  CiLASTiEis  (XooTieri),  a  demus,  mentioned 
only  by  Hesychius  (_t.  v.) ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
similarity  of  name,  it  is  supposed  to  have  occujHed 
the  site  of  Khauid,  the  largest  village  in  Attica, 
which  is  the  first  pUce  met  with  on  descending  the 
pass  of  Phyle  towards  Athens. 
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51.  Deckleia  (AtcAtia)  ma  ritnated  near  the 
entrance  of  the  eastern  pass  across  Monnt  Panies,wbich 
kads  from  the  nortfa-eastem  part  of  the  Athenian 
plain  to  Oropos,  and  from  thence  both  to  Tanagra 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Dehorn  and  Chalds  on  the 
otfao.  It  was  originally  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
Attica.  (Strab.  is.  p.397.)  It  was  situated  about 
120  stadia  {iom  Athens,  and  the  same  distance  fron 
the  fimtiers  of  Boeotia:  it  was  visible  from  Atliena, 
and  from  its  heights  also  might  be  seen  the  shipa 
entering  the  harbour  of  Peiraeens.  (Thqc  Tii.  19 ; 
Xen.  SelL  L  1.  §  25.)  It  was  by  the  pass  of  De- 
celeia  that  tlardonius  retreated  from  Athens  into 
Boeotia  before  the  battle  of  PUtaeae  (Herod,  iz.  15); 
and  it  was  by  the  same  road  that  the  grain  was 
carried  from  Enboea  through  Oropus  into  Attica. 
(Thnc.  viL  28.)  In  b.c.  413  Deoeleia  was  occapied 
and  fortified  by  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Agis, 
who  kept  possession  of  the  place  till  the  end  of  the 
war;  and  from  the  cranmand  which  they  thns  ob- 
tained of  the  Athenian  plain,  they  prevented  them 
fivm  cultivating  the  neigbboaring  land,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  bring  the  com  {rnn  Eaboea  nmnd 
Cape  Sunium.  (Thdc.  ii.  27,  28.)  The  pass  of 
Deceleia  is  now  colled  the  pass  of  Tattiff.  Near  the 
village  of  this  name  there  is  a  peaked  height,  which 
is  a  conspicuous  object  from  the  Acropolis :  the 
exact  site  of  the  demos  is  probably  marked  by  a 
fountain,  near  which  are  many  remains  of  antiquity. 
(Leake.) 

52.  Oeum  Decelbicum  (07oii  AfvfXtw^i/),  of 
nnknown  site,  but  near  Deceleia,  so  called  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Ocum  Ceraineicom,  (Uarpocrat.; 
Suid.)  [No.  17.] 

53.  SrHENDALE  (S^kMa.!)),  a  demns,  at  which 
Hardonius  halted  on  his  route  from  Deceleia  to  Ta- 
nagra. (Herod,  ix.  15;  Steph.;  Uesych.)  "Hence 
it  appears  to  have  stood  not  far  from  the  churcli  of 
Aio  Mtri&rio,  which  now  gives  name  to  the  pass 
leading  from  Deceleia  through  the  ridges  of  Panics 
into  de  extremity  of  the  Tanagtaean  plain.  Bat 
as  there. is  no  stadon  in  the  pass  where  space  can 
be  foond  for  a  demus,  it  stood  probably  at  MoUMm, 
in  a  plain  where  some  copioas  sources  nnite  to  form 
the  torrent,  which  joins  the  sea  one  mile  and  a  half 
east  of  the  Skak  of  AposttSlus."  (Leake.)  In  the 
territory  of  Sphendale  there  was  a  hill,  named  Hya- 
cinthas.  (Suul.  s.  r.  llapQivoi^  where  'i(ptyia\imf 
should  be  read  instead  of  ^tvioviuv.') 

54.  Onopus  (^Opcrwiiy,  was  originally  a  Boeotian 
town,  and  though  afterwards  included  in  Attica,  was 
not  an  Attic  demos.  This  place,  together  with  its 
harbour  Delphinium,  and  Amphionieium,  in  its 
neighbourhood,  is  spoken  of  separately.  [Onorcs.] 

55.  PsAPHis  (¥a4>ti),  originally  a  town  of  the 
Oropia,  but  subsequently  an  Attic  demos,  hiy  be- 
tween Oropos  and  Brsnron,  and  was  tlie  last  demos 
in  the  north-eastern  district  of  Attica.  (Strab.  iz. 
p.  399.) 

56.  Rhamnus  (^Vaiiroui),  south  of  Fsaphis,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Euripna,  requires  a  separate  notice 
on  aocoont  of  its  celebrated  temples.  [Kuamkus.] 

57.  Apuidna  ("A^itra),  one  of  the  twelve  an- 
cient cities  of  Attics,  lay  between  Deceleia  and 
Khamnos.     It  is  also  spoken  of  separately. 

58, 59, 60.  TiTACiDAE  (TiroicfSiu),  pKKniiiDAB 
(Jlt^^itai)^  and  Thykoonidae  (QvfytaviZau).  were 
probably  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aphidna.  These 
three  demi,  together  with  Aphidna,  are  said  to  have 
been  removed  frxHn  the  Aeuitis  to  another  tribe. : 
(Harpocr.  i.  v.  BvpyuriSai.')    Perrhidae  is  described  1 
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as  a  demns  in  Aphidna  (Hesycb.  Phavor.  Kjios  lo 
'ApUraa') ;  and  that  Titacidae  was  in  tiie  ume 
knlity  may  be  inferred  from  the  story  of  the  capture 
of  Aphidna  by  the  Dioscuri  in  consequence  of  tbe 
treachery  of  Titacus.    (Herod,  iz.  73;  Ste{^  $,  t. 

TlTOJClSoi.) 

61.  Trinehxia  (TpiM/uia),  at  which  one  of  the 
minor  branches  of  the  Cephissos  takes  its  rise,  and 
therefore  probably  situated  at  the  modem  village  of 
Bugiti.  (Btrab.  iz.  p.  400;  Steph.  B.  j.  v.) 

62, 63,  64, 65.  Mabatboh  (MapaSdr),  PscBA- 
USTHUS  (npogiXo^s'),  TracoBrmca  (Tpiitifv- 
dor),  and  Oenoe  (OlrA)),  four  demi  situated  in 
the  small  plain  open  to  the  sea  between  ML  Fames 
and  Mt.  Pentelicos,  originally  formed  tbe  Tetnpolia, 
one  of  the  twelve  ancient  divisions  of  Attica.  Tbe 
whole  district  was  generally  known  under  the  tuane 
of  Marathon,  under  which  it  is  descxibed  in  this 
work.    [Mabatbok.") 

66.  KPAcaiA  ('Eircucfila),  one  of  the  twelve  u- 
cient  districts  of  Attica  (Strab.  iz.  p.  397),  tui 
■ubeeqnently,  as  appears  frvm  an  inscriftioB,  a 
demos  near  Plotbeia  and  Halae  Arapheniiles. 
(Boclih,  Inter.  Ko.  82.)  As  the  name  of  a  district, 
it  was  probably  synonymous  with  Diociia.  (Etym. 
M.  '£iraKf>ia;  Steph.  Si)fUX<Sa<.)  An  ancient 
grammarian  describes  the  district  of  Epacris  u 
bordering  open  that  of  the  TetrapoUs  of  Haiadwa. 
(Bekker,  Anecd.  i.  p.  259.)  FinUy  and  Leake 
phKe  the  town  of  this  name  at  Pikirm,  upon  the 
south-eastern  heights  of  Pentelicos,  "  where  a  struoj; 
position  on  a  perennial  stream,  added  to  some  ves- 
tiges of  buildings,  and  several  inscriptions,  are  pnnft 
of  an  Hellenic  site." 

67.  Semachidae  (Sit/iax^Sw),  de«cribed  by 
Philochorus  (ap.  Steph.  «.  c.)  as  a  demns  in  the 
district  of  Epacria,  bot  ita  exact  site  u  uncertain. 
(Hesych.;  Phot) 

68.  Plotueia  (nXi^ia)  appears  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  district  of  Epacria,  and  to  have  been 
not  &r  from  Ualae  Araphonides.  (Harpocr.;  Suid.; 
SUph.;  Phot;  Bockh,  Inter.  No.  82.) 

69.  70.  PuEOAEA  (tqyaia),  the  name  of  tm 
demi  of  uncertain  site.  (Steph.;  Harpocr.;  Soid.; 
Etyro.  M.;  Phot;  Hesych.)  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  Stephanos  speaks  of  one  of  these  demi, 
under  the  name  of  Piiegecs,  when  he  describes 
Halae  Araphenides  as  lying  between  Phegeot  near 
llarathm  and  Brauron.  (Steph.  >.  v.  'AAol.) 

71.  Hecale  ('ExeiAi)),  probably  near  Marathoa, 
since  this  demns  is  said  to  have  obtamed  its  name 
from  a  woman  who  hospitably  received  Theseus  into 
her  house,  when  he  had  set  out  to  attack  the  Han- 
thonian  bull,  which  was  nn-aging  the  Tetrapolo. 
It  contained  a  sanctuary  of  Zeos  Hecaleins.  (Phi- 
lochor.  ap.  Plot  Thet.  14;  Suid.  ».  tv.  'ExdAi),  Ko- 
Airfj,  'EirauAM;  Steph.  t.  m.  "ExiXri,  'I«»''i  T)»- 
niuU;  Schol.  ad  Arittopk.  Adam.  127.) 

72.  EuVKua  ('EAaioCs,  Steph.;  Bekker,  AneaL 
i.  p.  249),  of  uncertain  site,  but  placed  by  Leake  at 
Liosia,  a  village  two  miles  to  the  west  of  AjAidna, 
because  he  consideni  this  name  a  corruption  of 
Elaeus;  bot  this  is  not  probable. 

D.  The  Demi  of  Paraua  ahd  Mesooaea. 

Monnt  Hymettus,  which  bounded  the  Athenian 
plain  on  the  sooth,  terminated  in  the  promontory  »f 
ZosTEB  (Zmrrlip),  opposite  to  which  was  a  sniail 
island  called  Pbadra  (*ta>pa).  At  Zoster,  npui 
the  sea,  stood  four  altars,  sacred  respectively  to 
Athena,  Apollo,   Artemis,  and  Leta   (Strab.  ix. 
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pi  398;  FMu.  I  31.  §  1;  Steph.  t.t.  Zitrtip.) 
•  The  bill  of  Zoster  tenmnates  in  tluee  capes;  that 
in  tlH  middle  is  a  knr  peninsula,  which  shelters  in 
the  west  a  deep  inlet  called  Vtdiametu."  (Leake.) 
The  island  Phaora  is  now  called  Fhea  or  Flega. 

73.  Ahaotbub  CAjuTvpotn),  situated  on  the 
weateni  coast,  a  little  north  of  the  promontorjr  Zoster, 
on  the  site  of  the  nudem  Viri.    [Amaotrus.] 

74.  C110U.BIDAS  (XoAAsiSw,  XoXAiSot,  Har- 
pocr.;  Snid.;  Steph.;  ScboL  ad  Ariitopk.  Jieham. 
404),  is  supposed  to  hare  been  near  the  Njm- 
phaenm,  or  Grotto  of  the  Nfmphs,  situated  at  the 
sodthem  end  of  Ml  H;fniettas,  and  about  three  miles 
baa  Ciirt  b;  the  rood.  From  the  inscriptions  in  this 
care,  we  learn  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the  njmi{dis 
and  the  other  rustic  deities  bj  Archedemus  of 
Pbenw  (not  Theiae,  as  is  stated  hy  sotne  modem 
wriSen),  who  had  been  enrolled  in  the  demns  of  Chol- 
Itidae.  Heace  it  is  inferred  that  the  grotto  was,  in 
•U  pnifcabilitj,  situated  in  this  demus.  A  fall  and 
interesting  description  of  the  grotto  is  given  b; 
ffwdswut'th  (pw  192,  scq.;  comp.  Leake,  p.  57.). 

75.  Thobas  {%oft£),  a  little  sooth  of  Anagyius. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.398;  Harpocr.;  Steph.;  Etjm.  M.) 

76.  77.  Lamitra  (Ad^nrrpa,  in  inscr.;  Aifirpa, 
ia  Stnb.  &C.),  the  name  of  two  demi.  Upper  Lamptra 
(Aiiarrfa  KoSivtpdty),  and  Lower  or  Uaritime 
Lamptta  (A^furrpa  {nrfptpStr  or  TOfXlAus).  These 
places  wefc  between  AnagTrus,  Thorse,  and  AegiUa. 
(Stab.  Ac.)  Upper  Lamptra  was  probably  situ- 
ated at  Lttimirikd,  a  village  between  three  and  four 
mQes  frora  the  sea,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  Ht.  Hjmettus ;  and  Lower  Lamptra  on  the  coast 
At  Lamptra  the  grave  of  Cranaus  was  shown. 
(i'ans.L31.  §3;  Steph.;  Hesych.;  Harpocr.;  Snid.; 
Phot) 

78.  Azoiua  (AiytAi'a),  south  of  Lamptra,  spoken 
of  separately.     [Aeoiua.] 

79.  Akaphitstus  ('Awt^wTToj),  now  called 
JatfcjMO,  stnated  between  the  promontories  of  As- 
tjpalaea  and  Sunium,  a  Uttle  south  of  the  former. 
li  is  also  spoken  of  separately.  [Ahaphltstus.] 
Oppnte  the  promontory  of  Astypalaea  is  a  small 
ishad,  now  called  Lagoniti  ac  Laguua,  in  ancient 
tiaaa  EucuWA  CEXfotxrira,  Stiab.  Lc).  Astypa- 
laea and  Zoster  were  the  two  chief  promontories  on 
the  western  coast  rf  Attica. 

Strsbo  (t  c)  speaks  of  a  Paseidm  (narf«»), 
or  Omtto  of  Pan,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ana- 
pUystos.  It  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  very  beau- 
tifbl  and  extensive  cavern  above  Mt  EU/mbo  in  the 
Flualian  range,  of  which  the  western  portion  bears 
the  nauie  of  Ptmi. 

80.  AzEXiA  ('A^Wa),  the  only  demns  men- 
tisned  by  Strabo  {L  c.)  between  Anaphlystus  and  Su- 
oam.  (Harpocr.;  Hesych.;  Steph.;  Bekker,.iflec(j. 
i.  p.  348.)  It  was  probably  situated  in  the  bay  of 
which  Smnmn  forms  the  eastern  cape.  Opposite 
this  bay  is  a  small  island,  now  called  Gaidharottiti, 
firawrly  the  Island  or  Eampart  of  Patrodns  (IIo- 
TfinXo*  x^'f^  <"  "V"*),  beoinse  a  fortress  was  built 
upoo  it  by  Patroclus,  who  commanded  on  one  ocea- 
sioa  the  ships  of  ptcdemy  Phihidelphus.  (Strab. 
L  e.;  Paus.  i.  1 .  §  1 ;  Steph.  j;  r.  norfxiKAav  i^ot.) 
Ten  miles  to  the  sooth  of  this  island,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  8aiaoicgoli^isBelbina,now5(.  6ear^,  which 
was  leckooed  to  belong  to  Pek)ponnesns,  though  it 
was  Donr  the  coast  of  Attica.    [Belbixa.] 

81.  SusiUM  (SoSriov),  situated  on  the  sonthem 
pcamntoiy  of  .^Utica,  which  was  also  called  Sunium, 
now  Cap*  KoBmiti,  bom  the  columns  of  the  ruined 
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temple  on  its  summit,  is  noticed  separately.  [Su- 
MitiM.]  Northward  of  the  promontoiy  of  Sunium, 
and  stretching  firom  Anaphlystus  on  the  west  coast 
to  Thoricus  on  the  east  coast,  was  Ht.  Laurium, 
which  contained  the  celebrated  silver  mines.  [Lau- 
rium.] 

82.  Thoricus  (eopuroj),  north  of  Sunium  on 
the  east  coast,  was  a  place  of  importance,  and  also 
requhres  a  separate  notice.  [Thoricus.]  Midway 
between  Sunium  and  Thoricus  was  the  harbour  Pa- 
aoRMUs  (^divpiwt,  PtoL  iiL  15.  §  8),  now  named 
PanSrimo.  Parallel  to  the  east  coast,  and  extend- 
ing from  Sunium  to  Thi  incus,  stretches  the  long 
narrow  island,  called  Hacris  or  Helena.   [Heleha.J 

83,  84.  AuuiH  {\b\ir)  and  Maroseia  (Mo- 
piltia),  two  small  pUces  of  uncertain  site,  not  demi, 
in  the  mining  district  of  Mt.  Lauriom.  [Laubium.] 

85.  BsaA  (B^oa),  situated  in  the  mining  district, 
midway  between  Anaphlystus  and  Thoricus  (Xen. 
Vect.  4.  §§  43,  44),  and  300  stadU  bom  Athens. 
(Isaens,  de  Pfrrh.  Htr.  p.  40,  Steph.).  Xenophon 
({.  c.)  recommended  the  erection  of  a  fortress  at 
Besa,  which  would  thus  connect  the  two  fortresses 
situated  respectively  at  Anaphlystus  and  Thoricns. 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  426)  says  that  the  name  of  this  demos 
was  written  with  cme  >,  which  is  confirmed  by  in- 
scriptions. 

86.  AvPHiTBorK  CA^irp^),  north  of  Besa 
and  in  the  district  of  the  mines,  placed  by  Stuart  at 
Metropitti.  (BSckh,  /luer.  No.  162;  Steph.; 
Hesych.) 

87.  88.  PoTAMUS  (noTo^t  or  noraiul),  the 
name  of  two  demi,  as  appears  from  an  inscription 
quoted  by  Ross  (p.  92),  though  apparently  only  one 
place.  It  lay  on  the  east  coast  north  of  Thoricus, 
and  was  once  a  populous  phux:  it  was  celebrated  as 
containing  the  sepulchre  of  Ion.  (Strab.  ix.  pp. 
398,  399;  Pans.  i.  31.  §  2,  vii.  i.  §  2;  Plin.  iv. 
7.  s.  II;  Suid.;  Harpocr.)  Its  harbour  was  pro- 
bably the  modem  DhatbdU ;  and  the  dcmtis  itielf 
is  placed  by  Leake  at  the  ruins  named  Paleokattro 
or  £vrediattro,  situated  on  a  height  surrounded  by 
torrents  two  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Dtuukalio, 
a  Uttle  to  the  sooth  of  the  village  Dardluza.  The 
port  Dhaakaiid  was  probably,  as  Leako  observes,  the 
one  which  received  the  Peloponncsian  fleet  in  B.  c. 
4H.     (Thuc.  viii.  95.) 

89.  Prasiax  (rifnffliu),  on  the  east  coast,  be- 
tween Potamus  and  Steiria,  with  an'  excellent 
harbour,  from  which  the  Theoria  or  sacred  pro- 
cession used  to  sail.  Here  was  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  also  the  tomb  of  Erysichthon,  who 
died  at  this  place  on  his  return  from  Deloa. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  399;  Pans.  i.  31.  §  2;  Thuo.  viiu 
95;  Liv.  zxxi.  45.)  The  rains  of  the  demos  are 
seen  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  bay.  The 
harbour,  now  called  Porto  RaJH,  is  the  best  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Attica,  and  is  both  deep  and  caps- 
dons.  The  entrance  di  the  harbour  is  more  than  a 
mile  in  breadth ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  entrance 
there  is  a  rocky  islet,  upon  which  is  a  colossal 
statue  of  white  marble,  fircnn  which  the  harbour  has 
derived  its  modem  same,  since  it  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  bear  some  resemblance  to  a  tailor  Qi^rrit) 
at  work.  The  best  description  of  this  statue  ia 
given  by  Bees,  who  remarks  that  it  evidently  be- 
longs to  the  Koman  period,  and  probably  to  the  first 
or  second  century  after  the  Chnstiau  era.  (Ross, 
Reism  oatf  den  Gritch.  Ituein,  vol.  ii.  p.  9j  comp. 
Leake,  p.  72 ;  Wordsworth,  p.  217.)  We  also  leam 
from  Boss  that  in  the  mkidle  of  the  bay  there  is  s 
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rocky  promontory  irith  nuns  of  the  middle  ngei 
npon  it,  which  promontory  Ross  snpposes  to  be  the 
COROHKIA  of  ^phanns  (<•  v.  Kopwyfta), 

90.  Steikia  (Srtlpia,  Stepb.;  Hesych.;  Said.; 
Plin.  ir.  7.  s.  II),  on  the  east  coast,  between  Prasiae 
and  Brauron.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  399.)  Wordsworth 
says  that  it  is  an  hour's  walJi  {irom  Prasiae  to 
Brauron,  and  that  on  the  way  he  passed  some  ruins, 
which  most  be  thoee  of  Steirio.  Stiris  in  Phods 
is  said  to  hare  been  founded  by  the  inhabitants  of 
this  demns.  (Paoa.  x.  35.  §  8.)  Tb^road  from 
Athens  to  Steiiia  and  the  harbonr  of  Prasiae  was 
called  the  2T«f>iiw4)  iUs.  (Plat.  Hipparch.  p. 
229.)  Steiria  was  the  demus  of  Theramenes  and 
Thrasybulus. 

91.  Bbauron  (fifovfiv),  one  of  the  twelve  an- 
cient cities,  but  never  mentioned  as  a  demus,  though 
it  continued  to  exist  down  to  the  latest  times.  It 
was  ntuated  on  or  near  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica, 
between  St^ria  and  Halae  Araphenides,  near  the 
liver  Ensinos,  (Strab.  viiL  p^  371,  iz.  p.  399.) 
Its  name  is  apparently  preserved  in  that  of  the  two 
vilhiges,  called  Vrama  and  Palti  Vraina,  situated 
south  of  the  Erasinns.  Brauron  is  celebrated  on 
account  c^  the  worship  of  Artemis  Branronia,  in 
whose  honour  a  festii'al  was  celebrated  in  this  place. 
(^ Herod,  vi.  138.)  Here  Orestes  and  Iphigeneia 
were  supposed  to  have  landed,  on  their  return  from 
Tauris,  bringing  with  them  the  statue  of  the  Tau- 
nan  goddess.  (Paus.  i.  33.  §  1,  iii.  16.  §  7 ;  Eurip. 
Iphig.  »  Tour.  1450,  1462;  Nonnus,  Lionyt.  xiii. 
186.)  This  ancient  statue,  however,  was  preserved 
at  Halae  Araphenides,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  proper  harbour  of  Brauron,  and  therefore  the 
place  at  which  the  statue  first  huided.  Pausanias 
(i.  33.  §  I),  it  is  true,  speaks  of  an  ancient  statue 
of  Artemis  at  Branron ;  bnt  the  statue  brought  from 
Tauris  is  expressly  placed  by  Callimachus  (^Bymn. 
m  Dim.  173),  and  Euripides  Qplug-  in  Taur. 
1452)  at  Halae;  and  Strabo  (ix.  p.  399)  distin- 
guishes the  temple  of  Artemis  Taoropolus  at  UaUe 
Araphenides  from  the  temple  of  Artemis  Branronia 
at  Brauron.  There  was  a  temple  of  Artemis  Brau- 
ronia  on  the  Acropolis,  containing  a  statue  of  the 
goddess  by  Praxiteles.     (Pans.  i.  23.  §  7.) 

92.  Halab  ABArHRKiDES  ('AAal  'ApaipriviSts), 
IK)  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Halae  Aexonides 
[No.  39],  Uy  on  the  east  coast  between  Branron 
and  Araphen,  and  was  the  proper  harbour  of  Brau- 
ron, from  whence  persons  crossed  orer  to  Marmarium 
in  Euboea,  where  were  the  marble  quarries  of  Cary- 
stus.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  399,  x.  p.  446.)  Hence  Halae 
is  described  by  £uri{udes  (jphig.  in  Taur.  1451) 
as  ytnuv  Ztip^os  l^a^variai.  The  statue  of  the 
Taorian  Artemis  was  preserved  at  this  place,  as  has 
been  already  shown,     [No.  91.] 

93.  Araphen  (Apoj^f),  on  the  east  coast,  north 
of  Halae  and  Brauron,  the  name  of  which  is  pro- 
bably preserved  in  the'  village  of  iZq/ino,  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name.  (Harpocr. ; 
jSnid.;  Steph.;  Bekker,  Anecd.  i.  p.  338.) 

We  learn  from  Strabo  (iz.  p.  399)  that  the  demi 
in  the  Mesogaea  were  very  uumerous;  and  bis  state- 
ment is  coiifirmed  by  the  great  number  of  renwins 
of  ancient  buildings  which  occur  in  this  district 
(Wordsworth,  p.  226).  But  the  names  of  only  a 
few  have  been  preserved,  which  we  can  as-^ign  with 
certainty  to  tlie  Mesogaea;  and  the  position  of  many 
of  these  is  doubtful. 

94.  PnosTALTA  (np^nroAra)  by  in  the  in- 
terior, between  Zoster  and  Potamos,  at  the  modem 
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village  of  JTerolJi,  as  we  may  infer  from  an  inseripi 
tion  discovered  at  this  place.  (Pans.  i.  31.  §  1; 
Dem.  c.  Uaeart.  p.  1071 ;  Harpocr.;  Phot;  Said.; 
Steph.) 

95.  Mtsrhihus  (Hvfi^iraDs)  lay  to  the  east  dS 
Prasiae  or  Porto  Saphti,  at  Menmda,  as  appon 
from  inscriptions  found  at  tliis  place.  Artemis 
Cohienis  was  worshipped  at  Myrrhinus  (Pans.  L  31. 
§  4;  Schol.  ad  Arisloph.  Av.  674);  and  m  one  of 
the  inscriptions  at  Mhonda  mention  is  made  of  a 
temple  of  Artemis  Cohienis.  (Biickb,  /twr.  Nu. 
100.)     (See  also  Strab.  ix.  p.  399;  Steph.;  Phot.) 

96.  Phlta  (♦Alio,  ♦Xi«i),  the  site  of  which 
cannot  be  determined,  tfaoogh  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  Uy  in  the  Mesogaea  from  the  position 
which  it  occupies  in  the  list  of  Pausanias.  It  must 
have  been  a  phu*  of  importance  from  the  number  of 
temples  which  it  contained,  and  frcm  its  frtqacnt 
mention  in  inscriptions.  (Paus.  i.  31.  §  4,  iv.  I. 
§  5;  Plut.  Than.  1;  Athen.  z.  p.  424;  Haipocr.; 
Suid.;  Steph.  J  Phot) 

97.  98.  Pakahia  (noMU'lo),  divided  into  Upper 
and  Lower  Paeauia,  waa  situated  on  the  eastern 
bide  of  HymettUB,  near  the  modem  village  otLiogai. 
It  was  the  demus  of  Demosthenes.  (Paus.  i.  23. 
§  12;  Harpocr.;  Suid.;  Phot;  Boss,  in  AnmU.  dtV 
Itat.  Arch.  vol.  iz.  p.  5,  foil.) 

99.  Philaidab  (*t\aiS<u)  appears  to  have 
been  near  Brauron,  since  it  is  said  to  have  derii'ed 
its  name  fiwrn  Philaeus,  the  son  of  tlie  Tclamcaiian 
Ajax,  who  dwelt  in  Brauron.  PhiTaldae  was  Ihe 
demus  of  Pcisistiatus.  (Plut  Set.  10;  Plat. 
Hipparch.  p.  228;  Pans.  i.  85.  §  2;  Hetod.  n- 
35.) 

100.  Cbphalb  (K«4>oA<)  appears,  from  the 
order  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  list  of  Pausaniss 
(i.  31.  §  1),  to  bave.been  situated  south  or  east  of 
Hymcttus,  perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Branron 
and  Vraona^  where  Roes  fomid  an  inscription  contain- 
ing the  name  of  this  demus.  Cephale  possessed  a 
temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  who  were  here  called  the 
Great  Gods.  (Paus.  L  c;  Harpocr.;  Suid.;  Phot; 
Schol.  ad  ArtMtoph.  Av.  417.) 

101.  Spuettus  (S^irrrrfs),  one  of  the  tweN 
ancient  cities,  and  subsequently  a  demns.  Its  po«* 
tion  has  given  rise  to  much  dispute.  Leake  places 
it  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Mesogaea,  and  thinks 
that  Spata  may  be  a  cormption  of  Sphettus.  Thst 
it  was  situated  either  in  the  Mesogaea  or  the  P*™''* 
is  certain  from  the  legend,  that  Pallas,  who  had 
obtained  these  districts,  marched  npon  Athens  fnw 
Sphettus  by  the  Sphettian  Way.  (Plat  Tha.  13; 
Philochor.  op.  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Hipp.  35.)  Now 
we  have  seen  good  reasrais  for  believing  that  PaDss 
must  have  marched  round  the  northern  extremity 
of  Hymettus  [see  abo\'e,No.  32];  and  consequently 
the  Sphettian  road  must  have  taken  that  coon*. 
Although  the  Sphettian  road  cannot  therefore  have 
run  along  the  western  coast  and  entered  Athens  from 
the  south,  as  many  modem  writers  nuuntain,  Sphet- 
tus was  probably  situated  further  south  than  Leake 
supposes,  inasmuch  as  Sphettus  and  Anaphlystos  are 
represented  as  sons  of  Troezen,  who  migrated  mto- 
Attica;  and,  seeing  that  Anaphlystos  was  opposite 
Troezen,  it  is  inferred  that  Sphettus  was  probably  in 
the  same  direction.  (Pans.  ii.  30.  §  9 ;  StejA. «.  "• 
'Afo^AuffTor,  S^i^rrrfr.) 

102.  Cythekbus  (KiMii^ot,  Inscr.;  KWi|(»». 
Kilet)por,Strab.  iz.p.397;  lUrpoc.;  Suid.;  Stept; 
Phot),  one  of  the  twelve  ancient  cities,  and  after- 
wards a  demos.     Its  position  is  quite  oncertau. 
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Lake  conjectora  that  its  territoi;  «s  one  of  the 
twehre  cities  nui;  have  occupied  the  sonthern  end  of 
tin  inlud  countij,  on  tlie  snppoeition  that  the 
teniter;  of  Spbettua  occupied  the  northern  half  of 
this  diatrict.  Ross  however  conjectures,  from  a  pas- 
sage of  Paosanias  (ri.  22.  §  7),  that  Cytbems  may 
hare  been  near  Gargettos.  Pausanias  states  that  the 
nymphs  of  the  river  Cytherus  in  Elis  were  called 
loindes  from  Ion,  tlie  son  of  Gargettus,  when  he 
mignted  from  Atliens  to  Elis. 

(The  best  works  on  the  dcmi  are  by  Leake,  The 
Demi  of  Attica,  London,  )841,  2nd  ed.,  and  Boas, 
JUt  Danen  v<m  Attita,  Halle,  1846;  from  both  of 
which  great  assistance  has  been  derived  in  drawing  I 
up  the  preceding  account.  The  other  ipost  import-  r 
•at  woiks  upon  the  topography  of  Attica  are  Grote- 
iod,  De  Demit  «im  Pagis  Atticae,  Gutt.  1829; 
Tinlay,  in  TraiueKtiont  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
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LiteralMre,  vol.  iiL  p.  396,  seq.,  and  Remarki  on 
the  Topogn^hy  of  Oropia  and  Diaeria,  I2mo. 
Athens,  1838;  K.  0.  MOlIer,  art  Attika,  in  Ersch 
and  Griiber's  Encyclopidie,  vol.  vi.,  transhtted  by 
liOckltart,  Lcaidon,  1842;  Wordsworth,  Atkmi  ani 
Attica,  London,  1836;  Kmse,  JleUtu,  vol.  ii.; 
Leake,  Korthtm  Greece,  voL  ii.;  Stoart's  Anti- 
quitiei;  and  the  Travelt  of  Dodwell,  Cell,  Bronsted, 
Fiedler,  and  Mure.) 

In  the  following  alphabetical  list  of  the  demi,  the 
first  column  contains  the  name  of  each  demns; 
the  second  that  of  the  demotes;  the  third  that  of  the 
tribe  to  which  each  demns  belonged  during  the  time 
of  the  ten  tribes;  and  the  fourth  that  of  the  tribe 
when  there  were  twelve  or  thirteen  tribes.  Of  the 
demi  in  this  list,  which  have  not  been  spoken  of 
above,  the  site  is  unknown. 


E.   AlfHABETICAL   LiST   OF   TIIE   DsMI. 


1. 

•AyyeA^ 

'AyyXrfitr, 
'AyyKtit 

Pandionis 

Pandionis. 

J.3- 

'KymiXli   imei*(f9a  and 

^AyKuKriO^p, 
'AyKu\tis 

AegeU 

Aegeis. 

4. 

'Kynvt,  'Kyrovt 

'Ayyoiaut 

Acamantis 

Demetrias, 
Attalis. 

\^KyfiiSm 

•Ayp^t 

Hippothoontis.] 

5,6.| 

•Kypoxi      QKypccoXl),  -j 
•A7poiA4)«o«6w«)>eti'  I 
and  iwiytpStr,            J 

'Ayfu\%t*»,         ) 
'A7pvA<^            j 

Erechtheis 

Attalis. 

7. 

•Afl''« 

'Ainntis, 
'AfijviaOcp 

Hippothoontis 

Hippothoontis. 

8. 

'MfLOPtit 

Cecropis 

Attalis. 

9. 

AirAto  (Afj'iXos) 

A}yAuit 

Antiochis 

Antiochis. 

10. 

AUa\iS<u 

AlSaXOhit 

Leontis 

Antigonis(?) 

11. 

Aito.i/4 

Aiitmit 

Cecropis 

Ceiwpis. 

12. 

'AAol  AliarlStt 

'AKttifis 

Cecropis 

Cecropis. 

13. 

'AAol  'Apo^Wtet 

'AKcutis 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

14. 

'A\t(irSptia 

'AXtiarSpfit 

Acamantis 

Acamantis. 

15. 

'A?iiiutvs 

'AAi^wrios 

Leontu 

Leontis. 

1$. 

'AA»ir«c4 

'AAonrtKijdci', 
'AAmtKtitis 

Antiochis 

Antiochis. 

17. 

'A^ia{<iKr«ia 

'AiMiarrutit, 
'Aita^anTtit 

Hippothoontis 

Hippothoontis. 

18. 

'AfupiTpowii 

'A^tTpowfiStD 

Antiochis. 

19. 

'Ararfvpovt 

Erechtheis 

Erechtheis. 

SO. 

'AroKtia 

'AroKouis 

Hippothoontis 

Hippothoontis. 

21. 

'Ari^Kvoros 

'Av<up\iaTU)t 

Antiociiis 

Antiochis. 

22. 

'AnWtMa 

'AiroWuyuis 

Attalis. 

23. 

'Afo^v 

'Apa^iot 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

24. 

'A-riirn 

'Antreis 

Antincliis 

Attalis. 

26. 

'A^tJra 

'A^iSrmos 

Aeantis, 
Leontis 

Ptoleinais, 
Hadrianis. 

27. 

'AxcvroJ 

'Axofveit 

Oeneis 

Oeneis. 

28. 

'AxeptuCt  CAxpaSovt 

'Ax^piovffiot 

Hippothoontis 

29. 

B«« 

Barijen> 

Aegeis. 

30. 

B<fMi'iKt3ai 

Btptnuciitis 

Ptolemais. 

31. 

Bijffo 

Briveutis 

Antiochis 

Hadrianis. 

32. 

BsiuTiai 

Bouirior 

33. 

Boirritcu 

Boin-dSrif 

Oeneis 

Aegeis  (?) 

34. 

TafTfTfrrit 

rofry^TTioj 

Oeneis  (?) 

Aegeis. 

35. 

Tf^OL 

rpoe^t 

Pandionis. 

36. 

AiutoAiSiu 

AtuJoAfSpt 

Cecropis 

Cecropis. 

37. 

A<lfKl}<> 

AtipaSuirns 

Leontis 

Leontis. 

38. 

AMfAeia 

AeKcA«iy, 
AcKcAeeit 

Hippothoontis 

Hadrianis. 

39. 

Ai^fwia 

Aioftfir, 

Aegeis 

A^eis. 

1 

Aio/t««^s 

i  [^tovTcu.Teiydimbtiiil.] 
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40. 

41. 
42. 

43. 
44. 

45. 
46. 

47. 

48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 

52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 


56. 

57. 

56. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 

64. 
65. 

66. 
67. 

68. 
69. 

7a 

71. 
72. 

73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 


77. 

78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 

84. 

85. 

86. 

87. 

88,) 

89.  j 

90. 

91. 

92. 


ATT1C^ 


'HptaiScu 
EiWa  ('IT^) 

'EAuovt 
'EKfwrit 
'EthkHoi 

'Eplxtia 

'EpUaia, 
Ep/tos 
'ZpoiiZai 
•Epxia  CEPX«») 
'EirTiafa, 

EvifoarlSai 

Einrvplicu 

EvtinfLon  (ESmniiia) 

['H^irrulSai,  see  'I^ur- 

Tuitw.3 
Biiiuuc6t  (di^ioKaf) 

Bopal 

9oftitit 

Bpia 

BufioniSai  (Sv^iTiiSai) 

QvpyuviSai 

^iKopia 

'iTnroniiJtSai 

I'lria,  see  EItAj.] 

Ktiptiicu 

KvSal  (KnSot) 
Kirrrol  (Kdtt^j) 

KiKvma 

KoSetKiSat 

KoU?) 

KuAAvrdt  (KofMTTis) 

KoXmris 


K6Trpos 

KopvSaM.6s 

Kpi&a 

KJws-tfa  (KptnUhu} 

KutayriSai 

Kvtnpos  (Kitiipor) 
KiKa\a 

KvpTiiSat  (Kvfrtiiai) 
AokmISw 

Aoforrpei     xMwtpSty  1 
and  imiytptty.  i 

AiKKor 
AfvKoyiii  (A«iwcMoy) 

AtuKotifu 
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EifmrlSiit 

Errtmos 

'EiccUciai  (?) 

'EkoA^ci' 

TAcuswriot 

"EXfvatyat 

'EmufSqt 

'Exucit^iatos 

'Epuceifit, 

'Eputttis 

'Epiutos 

'Epoiiitqt 

'Epxi*it 

'ErTuu68*r 

Eiyo<ni87is 

EinpiStit 

Eituniiuis 


BiinaKtis 

9opuSty, 

Qopatws 

Soptnot 

Bpidaus 

9v>uuT<iSqi 

BvpyvyiSfis 

'litapifis 

'hntvraniSris 

^luyiivs 
Kfipiahis 
ix  Ktpaitdw, 
Ktpafuis 
Kt<pa\riSty 
<K  KnSAy 

K^TTlOt 

KiKuynis 

Ko0uitlSris 

ix  Kai\ris 

KoMMTtis 

ix  KoKtmov, 

Ko\mni9*y, 

Ko\tty*ii 

Koy0v)i^it, 

KoySvAiSiis 

K6rp*ios 

KopvSoKKtis 

Kputfis 

KpcniSrii 

Kvtatr)ymtis 

KvSayrlStis 

KuMipiot 

Kvpriilhis 
AmuHhis 

Aoftwrptit 

Anxayotis, 
Anxoyouii 


Acanuntis 

Aounantis 
Leootu 

HippotbooDtis 
UippothooDtis 


Acamantis 
Hippoihoontis 
Aegeis 
Aegeia 


ErechUieis 

Encbtheis 

Antiochis 

Acamantis 

Ueneis 

Hippotboontis 

Aeantis 

Aegeia 


Aegeis 

lIil>potho(mtis 

Acamantii 

Acamantis 
Ereclitbeis 
Leontis 
Erechtbeis 

Acamantis, 

Cecropis 

Oeneis 

Aegeis 
Antiochis 


Fandionis 

Hippotboontis 

Hippotboontis 

Antiodiis 

Leontis 

Pandioms 

A%^ 

Pandionis 


Oenos 
Enchtheis 

Leontis 


Acamantis. 

Acamantis. 
Ptolemais. 

Hadrianis. 

Hippotboontis. 

Cecropis. 

Oencis, 

Aegeis. 

Acamantis. 

Hippotboontis. 

Aegeis. 

Aegeis. 

Antigonis. 

Leontis. 

Erechtbeis. 


Ptolemais, 
Antigonis. 
Antiochis. 

Acamantis. 

Oeneis. 

Uippothoonlis. 

Ptolemais 

A<^eis. 


Acamantis. 
Aegeis. 

Uippothoootis. 
Acamantis. 

Acamantis. 

Erechtheis. 

Leontis. 

Erechtheis. 

Acamantis. 


Hippotboontis. 
Aegeis. 
Aegeis, 
Ptolemais. 

Ptolemais. 

Hippotboontis. 

AtUlis. 

Antiochis. 

Leontis. 

Pandionis. 

Aegeis,  _ 

Ftuleinais. 

Pandionis. 

Aeantis. 

Acamantis. 

Oeneis. 

Erechtheis. 

Antiochis. 
Leontis. 

Antiochis. 
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93. 

Amiala 

Aovffttir 

Oeneis 

Oeneis. 

94. 

HofnAtv 

Aeantia 

Aeantls. 

95. 

MftMral 

MtXiurtii 

Antiochis. 

96. 

M<A(ri) 

M<A(Tcvt 

CecropU 

Cecpopis. 

97. 

Mufiptyovs 

Muft^ivova-ioi 

Pandianis 

Pandionis. 

98. 

Mv^pa'o6rrif 

in  Kv^^woimis 

Ai^eis. 

99. 

Svirtni 

HwrrrouBj' 

CecropU 

Cecropis. 

loa 

-o.cn«) 

'Oacui,  'Oouiit, 
'C>a0<r,'na0n' 

Paudiooia 

Pandionis, 
HadrianL), 

101. 

'On  (Wfl) 

'0^e«»,  Oi^r 

Oeneis 

Oeneis. 

lOS. 

OMti  (oemr  Uumthon) 

OiraSit 

Aeantis 

AttaUs(f) 

103. 

Oiriil  (near  Elensis) 

Otratbi 

Hippothoontia 

Ptolcmaia(7) 

lot. 

O7or  AcKcAcunfr 

^{Oriw 

UippathooDtia 

105. 

Otof  Ktpanutcdi' 

HOlm 

Lwntia 

106. 

^Orpvnis 

'Orpvrtis 

Aegeis. 

107,  f 
108.1 

Haiarla  Ka0iwfp6ttf  and) 
6w4npetv.                     i 

Tlaiwuit 

PandioniB 

Pandionis. 

109. 

nawylSeu 

notofiSiit 

Lecmtia 

Leontis. 

110. 

nditaAi;,  nixa/Ml 

naxoAcifi 

111. 

noAAi^n) 

iwjinitit 

AntiochU 

Anticx-his. 

112. 

na/iCvrii&u 

naju(«T<tSi)» 

Erechtfaeis 

Ereclitheis. 

113. 

nci^c^T 

flfipOMlSt 

Uippotfaoontis 

Hippothoontis. 

114. 

ntiT^Aii 

IlirTcA^tr 

Antiochis. 

115. 
116. 

6r4ytpe*r.                   J 

ntfryaaiieaf 

Erechdieis 

Ereclitheis. 

117. 

TlfpaoTSai 

lltpiSotSrp 

Oeoeia 

Attalis(?) 

118. 

n<^a«t 

n.^^» 

Aeantia 

Antiochis. 

119. 

n^Aiicfr 

n^Ant 

Leontia 

Leontis. 

130. 

n(A>f  (n/rfn) 

nifcix 

CecFopifl 

Cecropia. 

ISl. 

nAiMtia 

nKuOtuis, 

Aegeia 

Aegeis. 

lii. 

lUpot 

TUpms 

Acamantia 

Acamantis. 

124.  t 

Tltnmfth  KtMwtfOtr  and  ) 

n*T<^uot 

Leontia 

125. 

npwrMi 

npmruvt 

Pandionis 

Pandionis. 

126. 

nf<i«4»M9os 

JlfoSakiinos 

Pandionis. 

127. 

npim\Tm 

nprnnreUrioT 

Acomantis 

Acamantis, 

128. 

nrtX4a 

nrcAKurtai 

Oeneis. 

129. 

•piwiSoi 

'Paic(ti)t 

Acamantia 

13a 

'PaimSt 
[30A0/J5.] 

'Pi^troviriof 

Aeantia 

Aeantis. 

ISl. 

3liuixiiai 

2vf-ix<ht 

Antiochii 

Antiochis. 

132. 

XKttfiSuvttai 

Zm/iSuWSijj 

Leontis 

I.eonti!i. 

133. 

So^iw 

SouncJs 

Leontia 

Attalis. 

134. 

3rfipla 

Zni/ucir 

Pandionis 

Pandionis. 

135. 

SuepCStu 

2v«p(Si)t 

Erecktlwis 

Ercchtheis. 

136. 

SviraAifTT^ff 

Sv*a\iirnot 

Cecropia 

Cecropis. 

137. 

24»«vMAi) 

2^<r8aA€iii 

Hippothoontis. 

138. 

Xipvrrit 

S^^«w 

Acamantis 

Acamantis. 

139. 

Tofvit 

Tapo-tuJ 

Ptolemais. 

140. 

Tl»p<n  {TfitfOi) 

Tf0pc£inof 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

141. 

Trructtw 

TiTcuc/J^s 

Aeantia 

Antiochis. 

142. 

Tptxifvtos 

Tf>urap<}(ri«s 

Aeantia 

Aeantis. 

143. 

Tptrtiuta  (TpaffiuV) 

TfMVffWlt 

Cecropis. 

144. 

Tup/uiSot  (Tvf>^(i8ai) 

Twpiul8'J» 

Oeneia 

Oeneis  (?) 

145. 

Ttfaioi 

"ivatqt 

Leontis 

Leontis  (?) 

146. 

Tn^ia 

Twtiptis 

Leontis. 

147. 

♦liAiipor  (*iic^pn) 

♦oAiipctfs 

Antiochia, 

Aeantb. 

148. 

♦trroM 

*ir)«Mi>t 

>   Aeantia 

CAegeiB, 
<  Pandionis, 

149. 

♦ir>«i« 

(  Hsdrianis. 

150. 

•i/ywj 

4i)70ifiriaf 

Erechtheis 

Erechtheis, 

151. 

♦iAolSoi 

*(A(uh)y 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

152. 

*Ate  (*Av<{) 

*\vtis, 
*Avq0o' 

Cecropia 

Ptolemais. 

153. 

♦pcii^uu 

♦H^iot 

Leontis 

Leontis. 

154. 

*uA4 

*vA<i<riot 

Ocneis 

Oeneis. 

155. 

♦nmj 

Antiochis. 

!l56. 

Xairrutt 

XwrTwifs 
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ATTIOITUS. 


AUDUS. 


157. 

X 

Erecbtlieis. 

158. 

XoKafrf6s  iKoXofyia) 

XoXafTftit 

Acamtatis 

Acamantu. 

159. 

XoWtXioi  (KoXXiiat) 

XoAciSi)> 

Leoutis 

A<^eU. 

160. 

Vai^U  CtaipPim) 
[:aa.  eeo'Oa.] 

Ya4>»i|t 

Aeantis. 

ATTI'CITUS  CATTlmrot,  Ptol.  y.  9),  or  ANTI- 
CEITES  CA»T«ifr7|t,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  494,  495),  a 
grreat  river  in  the  countij  of  the  Macotae,  in  Sannatia 
Asiatica,  vith  two  montha,  the  one  falling  into  the 
Palos  Maeotis,  and  the  other  into  the  Enxine;  but 
the  latter  formed  first  the  lake  of  Corocondametis 
'  (Ka^iroi'taiuiiTis),  so  named  from  the  town  of 
Corocondame.  It  is  evidently  the  Kvban.  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  it  was  also  called  Hypanis,  and 
Ptolemy  calls  its  southeni  arm  Vardanes.      [P.  S.] 

ATTIDIUM,  a  town  of  Umbria,  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny,  who  enumerates  the  Attidiates  among  the 
inland  towns  of  that  pmvince  (iii.  14.  s.  19).  But 
its  existence  as  a  mmiidpal  town  is  confirmed  by 
inscriptions  (UoUten.  Not  ad  Ctuter.  p.  83 ;  Orell. 
Jtucr.  88),  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  "  Attidi- 
atis  ager "  mentioned  in  the  Liber  de  ColoniU  (p. 
252)  among  those  of  Picennm  is  only  a  corruption 
of  "  Attidiatis."  The  site  is  clearly  marked  by  the 
village  of  Attxgio,  situated  in  the  upper  valley  it  the 
Aesis,  about  2  miles  S.  of  the  modem  city  of  Fahri- 
ano,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Attidium  appear  to 
have  migrated  in  the  middle  ages.  Some  ruins 
and  numerous  inscriptions  still  remain  at  Attigio. 
(Cluver.  Ital.  p.  614;  Calindri,  SUUutica  del  Pan- 
Hficio  Stato,  p.  115;  Ramelli,  Itcrizioni  di  Fabri- 
aao,  in  BuU.  d.  Iiul.  1845,  p.  127.)    [K  H.  B.] 

ATTUBI  or  A'TUBI  (prob.  Espejo,  on  the 
Guadajoz),  a  colony  in  Hispania  Baetica,  with  the 
sunuune  Claritas  Julia,  belonging  to  the  conventos 
of  Astigi.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3;  Mariana,  iii.  21; 
Florez,  E$p.  Sagr.  ix.  54,  x.  149,  ziL  303;  Volk- 
mann,  Reittn,  vol.  ii.  p.  18;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  366.)  [P.  S.] 

ATTUDA  ('Attoi-8o:  Eth.  'krrovidi),  a  town 
of  Caria,  or  of  Phrygia,  as  some  suppose,  noticed 
only  by  Hierocles  and  the  later  authorities.  But 
there  are  coins  of  the  place  with  the  epigraph  'I<f>a 
BovAd  'KrrouUm,  of  the  time  of  Augustas  and 
later.  The  crans  show  that  the  Men  Cams  was 
worshipped  there.  An  inscription  is  said  to  show 
tliat  the  site  is  that  of  YptUi  I/ittar,  south-east  of 
Aphrodisias  in  Caria.  (Cramer,  Jiia  ilftnOT-,  vol.  ii. 
p.  55 ;  Forbiger,  vol  ii.  p.  235.)  [G.  L.] 

ATUATlfcl.    [Aduaticl] 

ATU'RU.     [AssYBtA.] 

ATU'RIA  (prob.  (Wo),  a  river  of  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Vascones.  (Mela, 
iii.  1 ;  Ukert,  vol.  iL  pt  1,  p.  300.)  [P.  S.] 

ATUEUS  (Adour),  as  Lucan  (i.  420)  names  it, 
or  ATURRUS  (Auson.  MotetL  v.  467),  a  river  of 
Aqaitania.  Vibius  Sequester  has  the  name  Atyr 
(ed.  OberL  p.  68),  which  is  tlie  genuine  name,  unless 
we  should  write  Atnr.  The  .\dur  of  Sussex  is  the 
same  name.  Ptolemy's  form  Aturis  is  the  Aqui- 
tanian  word  with  a  Greek  termination.  The  Atoms 
is  the  chief  river  of  Aquitania.  It  drains  some  of 
the  valleys  on  the  north  face  of  the  western  part  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  lias  a  course  of  about  170  miles 
to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  which  it  enters  below  Ba- 
Tonne.  The  town  of  Aquae  Augustae  was  on  the 
Aturus.    The  poets  call  the  river  Tarbellicus,  firom 


the  name  of  the  Tarbelli,  an  Aqoitanian  people  who 
occupied  the  Hat  coast  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Adour. 

It  seems  that  thei«  was  a  tribe  named  Atnres 
(Tibnll.  I  7,  according  to  the  emended  text)  or 
Aturenses :  probably  this  was  a  name  given  to  the 
inhaliitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Atur.       [G.  L.] 

ATU'SA,  a  town  in  Assyria,  the  exact  site  of 
which  has  been  much  questioned.  It  has,  however, 
been  determined  lately,  by  the  publication  of  a  veiy 
rare  and  almost  unique  coin,  beating  the  inscription 
*Arov<ri«wi'  ruf  vphs  rhf  Koitpov  (MHIingcn, 
SsUoge  of  Unedited  Coitu,  4to.  1837).  It  had, 
indeed,  been  noticed  preriously,  and  correctly,  by 
Weston  (Archaeol.  xvi.  pp.  9  and  89),  though  Sestini 
(Letter.  Numitnu  Ser.  ii.  vol.  vL  p.  80)  questioned 
the  attribution,  on  insufficient  grounds.  The  fa- 
bric, form  of  the  inscription,  the  arrow  symbolical 
of  the  Tigris  (Strab.  xj.  p.  529),  all  combine  to 
refer  the  ctnn  to  a  country  in  that  part  of  Asia, 
and,  if  the  coin  be  evidence  enough,  to  a  city  on 
the  Caprus,  now  Lesser  Zab.  The  name,  too, 
is  probably  Assyrian,  and  may  be  derived  either 
from  Atossa,  which  was  a  national  Assyrisn  nsme 
(Euseb.  Ckron.  an.  583;  Conon,  vl),  or  else  a 
modification  of  tne  ancient  name  Atnria.  [As- 
syria.] A  pa.'isago  of  Pliny  (v.  40),  where  the 
name  Attosa  occurs,  is  manifestly  cormpL 

Cramer,  cm  the  authority  of  a  single  autonomous 
coin,  speaks  of  Atusia,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  on  the  rivrr 
Caprus,  which  flows  into  the  Maeandcr;  but  he  pro- 
bably refers  to  the  coin  mentioned  above.  (Cnuncr, 
Alia  Minor,  vol.  iL  p.  55.)  [V.] 

AUALI'TES  SINUS  (AuoA/tt(i  K6\ro^,  Steph. 
B.  t.  v.,  'ASaMrtis  in  some  manuscripts  of  Itolemv, 
iv.  7.  §§  27,  39 ;  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  34;  Arrian.  Perip. 
Mar.  Eryti.  p.  6:  Eth.  AIkxMtiis),  the  mcdon 
Zeyla,  in  Abyssinia,  was  a  deep  bay  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  in  Ut.  11°  N.,  SW.  of  the  Straits  of 
£ai-el-Maii^b.  At  the  head  of  the  bay  was  a 
town  Avalitcs ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  immoliste 
district  were  called  Avalitac.  They  wore  dependent 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Axum.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AUA'SIS.    [Oasis.] 

AUDUS  (AiSoi),  a  river  of  Manretania  Cs«»- 
riensis  (aft.  Sitifensis),  falling  into  the  Sinus  Knmi- 
dicus  {G.of  Bottfayak).  It  is  placed  by  Ptolemy 
10'  W.  of  Igilgilis  {Jijeli),  a  position  which  identi- 
fies it,  according  to  Pellissicr,  with  a  river  called 
Wad-el-Jenan,  not  marked  on  the  maps.  If  so,  the 
promontory  Acdam  (AJJok),  which  Ptolemy  places 
10'  W.  of  the  Audus,  would  be  C.  Catallo.  (PtoL 
iv.  2.  §§  10, 11 ).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Ptolemy 
seems  to  make  Audum  the  W.  headland  of  the  Sinus 
Xumidicna  (C.  Carbon  or  Rtu  Metmkoub');  and.  If 
tliis  be  its  true  position,  the  Audus  might  be  identi- 
fied with  the  considerable  river  Sumeiin,  ftlling  i"" 
the  gulf  E.  of  Boujayak,  and  answering  (on  the 
other  supposition)  to  the  S5sar  of  Ptolemy.  Msnneit 
solves  the  difficulty  by  supposing  that  here  (as  cer. 
tainly  sometimes  happens)  Ptolemy  got  doable 
results  from  two  inconsistent  accoonti,  and  that  his 
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Ssar  and  Aodos  are  the  same  river,  and  identical 
also  with  the  Usak  of  Pliny.  Perhaps  the  two 
names,  Aadua  and  Siaar  (or  Usar),  may  belong  to 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  £wnetm,  of  which  the 
vesiem  U  still  called  Adotu,  and  the  other  Ajtbg. 
(Mannert,  toL  x.  pt.  2.  p.  4 11 ;  PelUssier,  Sicplora- 
tim  <k  tAlgerie,  toI.  tL  p.  356.)  [P.  S.] 

AUFIDE'NA  (Ai^uS^ra,  PtoL:  Eth.  Anfidenas, 
itis:  Aljidaia),  a  city  aS  northern  Samninro,  sita- 
•ted  in  the  npper  ralley  of  the  Sogrus,  or  Sangro. 
Ptolemy  nicntiona  it  aa  the  chief  city  of  the  Cara- 
ceni,  the  most  northern  tribe  of  the  Samnitee ;  and 
the  Itinenurieg  place  it  24  miles  from  Solmo,  and  28 
baa  Aeaemia,  but  the  latter  nomber  is  certainly 
errDDeoaa.  (Ptol  iii.  1.  §  66;  Itin.  Ant  p.  102.) 
The  remains  of  its  massiTe  ancient  walls  prore  that 
it  must  have  been  a  fortress  of  great  strength ;  bnt 
the  only  niAice  of  it  in  history  is  that  of  its  canqnest 
by  the  Boman  consul  Cn.  Fulrios,  who  took  it  by 
storm  in  B.  c;  398.  (Liv.  x.  12.)  It  seems  to  hare 
saSeni  severely  in  common  with  the  other  Ssmnite 
cities  from  the  ravages  of  Sulla,  bat  received  a  mili- 
tary colony  under  Caesar  (£ti.  Colon,  p.  259; 
Zompt,  de  Coloms,  p.  307),  and  continued  to  exist 
under  the  empire  as  a  municipal  town  of  some  con- 
sequence. (Plin.  iiL  12.  s.  17;  Orell.  Inter.  3776; 
Zinnpt,  I. «.)  The  modem  viUage  of  Alfidena,  as 
is  often  the  case  in  Italy,  though  it  has  retained  the 
name  of  Anfidena,  does  not  occupy  its  original  site ; 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  (consisting  principally 
<€  prntioas  of  its  walls  of  a  veiy  rude  and  massive 
chancter)  are  still  visible  on  a  hill  on  the  left  bank 
«f  the  river  Sangro,  about  5  miles  above  Cmtel  cU 
Saagro.  Numerous  architectural  fingments  and 
other  ancient  relics  of  Boman  date  are  also  still 
fimod  oo  the  rite.  (Bomsnelli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  486, 487 ; 
CiBven's  Abnaxi,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.)         [E.  H.  B.] 

AU'FIDUS  (A6>.i5oj  :  0/anto),  the  principal 
river  of  Apulia,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable  of 
Southon  Italy,  flowing  into  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Po- 
lybins  says  (iii.  110)  that  it  is  the  only  river  of 
Italy  that  traverees  the  central  chain  of  the  Apen- 
nines, which  is  a  mistake ;  but  its  sources  are  at  so 
short  a  distance  from  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  as  to  liave 
readily  given  rise  to  the  error.  It  actually  rises  in 
tile  Apennines,  in  the  cotuitry  of  the  Hirpini,  about 
15  miiea  W.  of  Compea  (Consn),  and  only  2S  from 
Salemnm,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  So.  From  thence  it 
flows  through  the  rugged  mountain  country  of  the 
Hirjsni  for  a  distance  of  above  40  miles  to  the  fron- 
tie/s  of  Apulia,  which  it  crosses  between  Asculum 
and  V^enusia,  and  {ravenes  the  broad  plains  of  that 
province,  till  it  discharges  itself  into  the  Adriatic, 
about  half  way  between  Sipontum  and  Barium. 
Like  most  of  the  rivers  of  Italy,  it  has  much  of  the 
character  of  a  great  mountain  torrent.  Horace, 
whose  native  place  of  Vennsia  was  scarcely  10  miles 
distant  from  the  Aufidus  (whence  he  calls  himself 
"  kwge  sonantem  natus  ad  Aufidum,"  Carm.  iv.  9. 
2),  alludes  repeatedly  to  the  violent  and  impetuous 
character  of  its  stream,  when  swollen  by  winter 
floods  or  by  heavy  lains  in  the  moontains  of  the 
tCrpini;  nor  has  it  in  this  respect  degenerated  from 
its  ancient  chanwter.  (Uor.  Carm.  iii.  30.  10,  iv. 
14.  25,  Sat  L  I  58.)  But  in  the  summer,  on  the 
contrary,  it  dwindles  to  a  very  inconsiderable  river, 
so  that  it  is  at  this  season  readily  fordable  at  almost 
any  pinnt ;  and  below  Cannsium  it  is  described  by  a 
recent  traveller  as  "a  scanty  stream,  holding  its 
.iW  and  winding  coune  through  the  flat  country 
from  tlumce  to  the  sea."    (Craven,  Travelt,  p.  86.) 
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Hence  Slins  Itallctis,  in  describing  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  speaks  of  the  "  stagnant  Anfldns"  {tlagm 
A^fida,  X.  180;  see  also  xi  510),  an  epithet  well 
deserved  where  it  traverece  that  celebrated  plain. 
So  winding  is  this  part  of  its  coarse,  that  the  dis- 
tance from  the  bridge  of  Canusinm  to  the  sea,  which 
is  oily  15  miles  in  a  direct  line,  is  nearly  doable 
that  distance  along  the  river.  (Lupuli,  Iter  Ve- 
fuwin.  p.  176;  Swinburne,  TrattU,  voL  i.  pi  165; 
Giusthiiani,  Diz.  Gtogr.  pt.  H.  vol.  iii.  p.  44.) 
Strabo  speaks  <^  it  as  navigable  for  a  distance  of 
90  stadia  &om  its  mouth,  at  which  point  the  Ca- 
nasians  had  an  emporium.  Bat  this  conld  never 
have  been  accessible  to  any  but  very  small  vessels. 
(Strab.  vL  p.  283;  Plin.  iu.  11.  s.  16;  MeU,  ii.  4; 
PtoL  m.  1.  §  15.) 

There  are  at  the  present  day  only  three  bridges 
over  the  Aufidus,  all  of  which  are  believed  to  have 
been  originally  of  ancient  construction;  the  one  called 
the  Pmit  di  Cattota,  3  miles  W.  of  that  city,  was 
traversed  by  the  Via  Trajana  Sfom  Herdonia  to 
Cannsium;  that  called  the  PorUe  di  Sla.  Kenere, 
about  7  miles  from  Lacedoffna,  is  clearly  the  Pons 
ArWDi  of  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  121),  which  places  it 
on  the  direct  road  from  ISeneventum  to  Venusio, 
18  M.  P.  from  the  latter  city.  The  ancient  Komaii 
bridge  is  still  preserved,  and  an  inscription  records 
its  restoration  by  M.  Aureliua.  (Pratilli,  Via  Appia, 
iv.  c.  5,  p.  469;  Lupuli,  Iter  Venutin.  p.  178;  Bo- 
manelli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  230,  231.) 

The  Itineraries  also  notice  a  station  at  the  month 
of  the  river  where  it  was  crossed  by  the  coast  road 
from  Sip(mtam  to  Barium;  but  its  name  is  cor- 
rupted into  Aufidena  (Itin.  Ant  p.  314)  and  Aa- 
finum  (Tab.  Pent)  [E.  H.  B] 

AUFINA,  a  city  of  the  Vestini,  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  (iiL  12.  s.  17),  who  enumerates  the  "Au- 
finates  Cismontani "  among  the  communities  of  the 
Vestini ;  and  tells  us  that  they  were  united  with  the 
Peltoinates,  but  whether  municipally  or  locally,  is  not 
clear.  The  modem  village  of  Ofena,  about  12  miles 
N.  of  Popoli,  in  the  l<rfly  and  rugged  group  of 
mountains  N.  of  the  Atemus,  retuns  the  ancient 
site  as  well  as  name.  It  was  a  bishop's  see  as  late 
as  the  6th  century,  and  numeroos  antiquities  have 
been  found  there.  (Holstea  KoU  in  Cluver.  p. 
140;  Bomanelli,  vd.  iii  p.  271.)        [E.  H.  B.] 

ATJFONA,  a  river  m  Britain.  In  Tacitus  (_Amial 
xiL  31)  we  find  that  Ostorins  covered  the  rivers 
Sabrina  and  Antona  with  encampments.  The  Geo- 
grapher of  Ravenna  has  Aufona,  and  the  Gloucester- 
shire Avon  suits  the  locality.  This  has  justified 
the  current  notion  that  such  was  either  the  true 
reading  of  Tacitus,  or  else  that  it  would  have  been 
more  correctly  so  written  by  the  author.     [K.  G.  L.] 

AUGEIAE  (^Myuai :  Eth.  Kiytirns).  1.  A 
town  of  Locris  Epicnemidia,  near  Scarplieia,  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  but  which  had  disappeared  in  the 
time  of  Strabo.  (Hom.  //.  ii.  532;  Stiab.  ix.  p. 
426;  Steph.  B.  s.t>.) 

2.  A  town  of  Laconia,  mentioned  by  Homer  (//. 
ii.  583),  probably  the  same  as  the  Uter  Aegiae. 
[Aeoiae.] 

AUGILA  (ri  KfyiKa:  Eth.  Avyi\hai,  Steph. 
B.;  A(^i\ai,  PtoL;  Augilae  or  Augylac,  Mela  and 
Plin. :  Aujelah),  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  Barca,  in 
the  region  of  Cyrenaica,  in  N.  Africa,  about  34°  S. 
of  Cyrene.  Herodotus  mentions  it  as  one  of  the 
oases  formed  by  salt  hills  (taXofoi  lAot),  which  he 
pUces  at  mterA'als  of  10  days'  journey  along  the 
ridge  of  sand  which  he  supposes  to  form  the  N. 
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maiinn  of  tb«  Great  Desert.  His  distuxw  of  10 
d«7B*  W.  of  the  ouis  of  Ammoo  is  ooafinnsd  b; 
Hornenuuin,  who  made  the  joamey  with  great  speed 
in  9  dajs;  bat  the  time  nsoally  taken  by  the  cara- 
Tsns  is  13  days.  In  the  time  of  Herodotoa  the 
oasis  belonged  to  the  Masamohes,  who  then  dwelt 
along  the  shore  from  Egypt  to  the  Great  ^yrtis; 
and  who,  in  the  snnuner  time,  left  thdr  flacks  on 
the  coast,  and  migrated  to  Aogila  to  gather  the 
dates  with  which  it  abonnded.  (Herod,  ir.  172. 
182 :  in  the  latter  passage  some  MSS.  hare  AfjnAo.) 
It  was  not,  however,  uninhabited  at  other  seasons,  lor 
Herodotoa  expressly  says,  coi  Mpttwtt  mfA  a^ir 
oUSotxTL.  Mela  and  Pliny,  in  abridging  the  state- 
ment of  Hoodotns,  hare  tnuufened  to  the  Aogilae 
(by  a  carelessness  which  is  evident  on  comparison) 
what  he  says  of  the  Nasamones.  (Mela,  i.  4,  8 ; 
Plin.  T.  4,  8.)  They  place  them  next  to  the  Gara- 
mantes,  at  a  distance  of  12  days'  journey.  (Plin.) 
Ptolemy  (ir.  5.  §  30)  mentions  the  Aogilae  and  the 
Nasamones  together,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to 
the  inference  that  the  Nasamones,  when  driven 
back  from  the  coast  by  the  Greek  colonists,  had 
made  the  oasis  of  Angila  their  chief  abode.  Ste- 
phanas Byzantinns  calls  Angila  a  city. 

The  oasis,  which  still  retuns  its  ancient  name, 
forms  one  of  the  chief  stations  on  the  caravan  roate 
finim  Cairo  to  Fezzan.  It  is  placed  by  Rennell  in 
30°  3'  N.  tat  and  SZ"  46'  E.  long.,  180  miles  SE. 
of  Barca,  180  W.  by  N.  of  Siwah  (the  Ammooiom), 
and  426  E.  by  N.  of  Mooraook.  Later  authorities 
place  AujOalt  (the  vUlage)  in  29°  15'  N.  kt.  and 
21°  55' E.  kmg.  It  consists  of  three  oases,  that  of 
AujSah  properly  so  called,  and  those  of  JaUoo 
(Pacho:  Mojabra,  Homemann)  and  Lethktrrth, 
a  little  E.  and  ME.  of  the  former,  containing  seveisl 
villages,  the  chief  of  which  is  called  Aujilah,  and 
supporting  a  popolatioa  of  9000  or  10,000.  Each 
of  these  oases  is  a  small  bill  (the  KoKay6t  of  Hero- 
dotus), covered  with  a  forest  of  palm-trees,  and 
rising  out  of  an  unbroken  plain  of  red  sand,  at  the 
S.  foot  of  the  monntain  range  on  the  S.  of  Cyrenaica. 
The  sands  around  the  oasis  are  impregnated  with  salts 
of  soda.  They  are  connected  with  the  K.  coast  by  a 
series  of  smaller  oases.  Aogila  is  still  famous  for  the 
palm-trees  mentiooedby  Herodotus  and  by  the  Arabian 
geographer  Abalfeda.  An  interesting  parallel  to 
Uerodotus's  story  of  the  gathering  of  the  date  har- 
vest by  the  Nasamones  occurs  in  the  cose  of  a  simi- 
lar ossis  farther  to  the  E.,  the  dates  of  which  are 
gathered  by  the  people  of  Dema  oa  the  coast. 

According  to  Procopins  (_Ae<U/.  vi.  1),  there  were 
temples  in  the  oasis,  which  Justinian  converted  into 
Christian  chorches.  There  are  still  some  traces  of 
ruins  to  be  seen. 

(Rennell,  Geography  of  Derodotm,  voL  it  pp. 
209,  212,  213,  271 ;  Homemann,  Joamal  of  Tra- 
reltfrom  Cairo  to  Mourzovk;  Heeren,  Saearchet, 
&c.,  African  Natiom,  voL  i.  p.  213;  Pacho, 
Voyage  dans  la  Marmarique,  p.  272.)     [P.  S.] 

AUGUSTA  (£«*,  Aogustanos,  Steph.  B.  »,  r. 
AfiyovirTa),  a  Cilician  town,  in  the  interior.  (Plin. 
V.  27.)  'The  name  shows  that  it  was  either  founded 
under  the  patronage  of  some  Roman  emperor,  or  a 
new  Roman  name  was  given  to  an  old  place.  Ptolemy 
places  this  town  in  a  district  named  Biyelice.  [G.  L.J 

AUGUSTA  AUSCORUM  {Auch),  the  chief  town 
of  the  Aosci,  a  people  of  Aqnitania.  Augusta  was 
originally  Climberrum  (Mela,  iii.  2),  which  seems  to 
be  a  Basque  name.  Like  many  other  Gallic  towns 
named  Augusta,  it  obtained  this  appellation  under 
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Angnstos  or  some  of  his  soccesson.  It  was  co  the 
road  from  Bordeaux  to  TonlouBt.  It  appean  in  the 
Table  under  the  name  Eliberre;  and  in  the  Anto- 
nioe  Itin.,  oa  the  route  from  Aginnum  {^Agtn)  to 
Lngdnnom  in  Aqnitania,  under  tlie  name  of  Clim- 
berrum. ..4«ei  is  the  chief  town  of  the  dcrartment 
of  Gtrt,  and  on  the  river  Ger$,  a  tributaiy  of  the 
Ganmne.     [Acsci.]  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA    ASTURICA.      [AaitnucA  Ac- 

GUSTA.] 

AUGUSTA  EME-RITA  (A&rotiffro  'Hiuflm: 
Merida,  Bu.),  the  chief  dty  of  Lusitaoia  in  Spain, 
was  boilt  in  B.  c  23,  by  PnbGos  Carisios,  the 
legate  of  Angnstos,  who  coloBixed  it  with  the  vete- 
rans of  the  5th  and  10th  legicns  whose  tenn  of 
service  had  expired  (flgienti),  at  the  close  of  the 
Cantabrian  War.  (tMoD  Cass.  UiL  26;  Stnb.  iii. 
pp.  151,  166.)  It  was,  of  course,  a  colonia  fion 
the  ISnt,  and  at  a  later  period  it  is  menlioiMd  as 
having  the  jns  Italicom.  (PauUus,  Dig.  viii.  de 
Cens.)  It  was  the  seat  of  (Hie  of  the  three  juridical 
divisions  of  Lnsitania,  the  eonrentes  EvuritauiM. 
(Plin.  iv.  22.  s.  35.)  It  speedily  became  the  capital 
of  Lnsitania,  and  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Spain. 
(Mela,  ii  6.)  Aosonios  celebrato  it  in  the  follow- 
ing venes  (Onfo  NoUL  Orb.  viii.,  Weinidoif,  PoA 
Lai.  Min.  vol.  v.  p.  1329):— 

"  Clara  mifai  post  has  memonbere,  nomen  Iberani, 
Emerita  aequoreus  quam  praeterlabitur  amnii, 
Sobmittit  cui  tota  suos  Hispania  &sc«s. 
Corduba  non,  non  arce  potens  tibi  Tarraco  certat, 
Qiiaeqne  sino  pelagi  jactat  se  Bracan  dives." 

Emerita  stood  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Anas  (0»- 
diana),  bat  a  part  of  its  territory  lay  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  river,  on  which  account  Hyginus  places  it  in 
Baeturia.  (Hygin.  Lim.  Comt.  p.  154.)  From 
its  position  on  the  borders  of  Lositania  and  Baeties, 
we  have  various  statements  of  the  people  and  district 
to  which  it  belonged.  Strabo  assigns  it  to  the 
TurduB,  a  part  of  whom  certamly  dwdt  at  onetime 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anas  (corop.  Plra.  I.  c); 
Pradentius  to  the  Vettones  {Bgmn.  in  EtJal  a. 
186).  Ptolemy  simply  mentions  it  as  an  inUnd  dty 
of  the  Lnsitani  (ii.  S.  §  8).  It  is  one  of  his  points 
of  astrwomical  observation,  having  14  hts.  15  mis. 
in  its  longest  dnj,  and  being  3)  hours  W.  of  Alex- 
andria (viii.  4.  §  3). 

Emerita  was  the  centre  of  a  great  number  of  raaib 
branching  out  into  the  three  provinces  of  Spain;  the 
chief  distances  along  which  vrero,  162  M.  P.  to 
Hispalis;  144  to  Cordoba;  145,  161,  and  220,  br 
iiiSerent  routes,  to  OUsipo;  313  to  the  month  of  the 
Anns;  632  to  Caesaraugnsta,  or  348  by  a  shoittr 
route,  or  458  by  the  route  throogh  Lositania.  (/<» 
Atti.  pp.  414,  415,  416,  418,  419,  420,  431,  433, 
433, 438, 444.)  Its  territory  was  of  great  fertility, 
and  produced  the  finest  olives.  (Pli^  xv.  3.  s.  4  ) 
Pliny  also  mentions  a  kind  of  cochineal  (coccus)  as 
found  in  its  neighbourhood  and  most  highly  esteeised 
(iv.  41.  s.  65). 

The  coins  of  Emerita  are  very  mnneroos,  most  of 
them  bearing  the  heads  of  the  Augustan  fiunily, 
with  epigraphs  referring  to  the  origin  of  the  dty, 
and  cdcbrating  its  founder,  in  some  cases  with 
divme  honouis.  A  Eroquent  type  is  a  city  gate, 
generally  bearing  the  inscriptico  EMERrTA  Acgosta, 
a  device  which  has  been  sidopted  as  the  cogiuauKS 
of  the  modem  city.  (Fkrez,  Aled.  voL  i.  p.  384; 
Eckhel,  Doctr.  A'lun,  Ket.  voL  i.  pp.  12,  11) 

And  well  may  Blerida,  thoogh  now  but  a  poor 
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iMgkcted  town  of  4500  inhabitants,  cling  to  the 
monoij  of  her  past  glocy;  for  iievr  cities  in  the 
Boman  empire  have  such  magnificent  mins  to  attest 
tlieir  ancient  splendour.  It  has  been  fitly  called 
"  the  Bome  cf  Spain  in  respect  cS  stupendous  and 
well-preserved  monaments  of  antiquity."  (Ford,  p. 
258.)  Bemains  of  all  the  great  buUdings  irbidi 
adorned  a  Boman  city  of  the  first  class  are  found 
within  a  circuit  of  about  half  a  mile,  on  a  bill  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  dty.  The  Goths  pre- 
KTved  and  eren  repaired  the  Roman  edifices;  and,, 
St  the  Arab  conquest,  Merida  called  forth  from  the 
Umriiih  leader  Muss  the  exclamation,  that  "  all  the 
worid  most  bare  been  called  togetbei'  to  build  such 
a  dty."  The  oooqaetDrs,  as  usual,  put  its  stability 
to  the  aeveregt  test,  and  the  mins  of  Merida  consist 
of  wlat  was  solid  enough  to  withstand  their  violence 
and  the  moe  insidious  encroachments  of  the  dtizene, 
who  for  ages  have  nsed  the  ancient  dty  as  a  quarry. 
Within  the  circuit  of  the  dty,  the  ground  is  covered 
with  traces  of  the  andent  roads  and  pavements,  re- 
mains of  temples  and  other  buildings,  fragments  of 
columns,  statues,  and  baa-relie£i,  with  numerous  in- 
icriptions.  A  particular  account  of  the  antiquities, 
which  are  too  nnmerons  to  describe  here,  is  given  by 
Labofde  and  Ford.  The  circus  is  still  so  perfect  that 
it  might  be  nsed  for  races  as  of  old,  and  the  theatre, 
the  vooiiiaries  of  which  are  perfect,  has  been  the  scene 
el  many  a  modem  bull-fight.  The  great  aqueduct 
is  one  of  the  grandest  remains  of  antiquity  in  the 
world;  and  there  are  several  other  aqueducts  of  less 
coaiequence,  and  the  remains  of  vast  reservoirs  for 
water.  The  Boman  bridge  over  the  Gnadiana,  of 
81  arches,  2S75  feet  long,  26  broad,  and  33  above 
the  river,  upheld  by  Goth  and  Moor,  and  repaired 
by  Philip  lU.  in  1610,  remained  uninjured  till  the 
Peninsular  War  of  our  own  time,  when  some  of  the 
ndm  were  blown  up,  in  April  1812.  (Floiez, 
Etp.  Sttgr.  vol.  ziii.  pp,  87,  foil.;  Laborde,  ItM- 
rotre  de  VEtpagne,  vol.  iiL  pp.  399,  foil.,  3rd  ed. ; 
FonJ,  B<mdlxnk  of  Spam,  pp.  258,  foU.)      [P.  &] 

AUGUSTA  FIRMA.    [Asmoi.] 

AUGUSTA  GEMELLA.    [Tccci.] 

AUGUSTA  JULIA.     [Gades.] 

AUGUSTA  PBAETO'RIA  (_Abyoi<rra,  Strab.; 
AirfaioTa  Ilpamipla,  PMS),  a  city  of  Cisslpme 
Caid,  in  the  territory  of  the  Salassi,  situated  at  the 
ioat  of  the  Alps,  in  the  valley  of  the  Duria  Major: 
it  b  now  called  Aotta,  and  gives  to  the  whole  valley 
•f  the  Duria  the  name  of  Vol  d  Aotta.  It  was  a 
Boman  colony,  founded  by  Augustus,  who,  after  the 
tomjiiete  subjugation  of  the  Salasuans  by  Terentins 
Varro^  established  here  a  body  of  3,000  veterans. 
Fran  the  statement  of  Strabo,  that  the  colony  was 
settled  on  the  site  of  the  camp  of  Varro,  it  would 
appear  that  there  was  previously  no  town  on  this 
spot;  bnt  the  imp«tance  of  its  podtion  at  the  point 
of  junction  of  the  two  passes  over  the  Pennine  and 
Giaian  Alps  (the  Great  and  Little  St.  Bernard) 
caused  it  quickly  to  rise  to  great  prosperity,  and  it 
soon  became,  what  it  has  ever  idnce  continued,  the 
e^tal  of  the  whole  valley  and  snrrounding  region. 
(Stiab.  iv.  p.  206;  Dion  Cass.  liii.  25 ;  Plin.iii.  17. 
8.21;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §34.)  According  to  Pliny  it  was 
the  extreme  pdnt  of  Italy  towards  the  north,  so  that 
he  reckons  the  length  dT  that  country  "  ab  Alinno 
fine  Praetoriae  Augnstae  "  to  Bhegium.  (Jf  .  JV.  iU. 
5.  §  6.)  The  importance  of  Augusta  Praetoria 
under  the  Roman  empre  is  sufficiently  attested  by 
it*  existing  remains,  among  which  are  those  of  a 
trimnphal  arch  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  on  the 
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E.  side,  of  a  very  good  stylo  of  architecture,  and 
probably  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  bnt  which  has 
lest  its  inscription.  Besides  this,  there  is  another  an- 
cient gate,  now  half  bnried  by  the  accumulation  of  the 
soil;  a  tine  Roman  bridge,  and  some  remains  of  an 
amphitheatre;  while  numerous  architectural  fr»g- 
ments  attest  the  magnificence  of  the  public  build- 
ings with  which  the  dty  was  once  adorned.  (Millin. 
Voy.  en  Piemont,  vol.  iL  pp.  14 — 17.)    [E.  H.  B.] 

AUGUSTA  RAUBACOBUM  (^uyst),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Baurad,  who  bordered  on  the  Helvetii. 
(Caea.  B.  G.  i.  5.)  A  Boman  colony  was  settled 
here  by  L.  Munatins  Pbncns,  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, as  is  proved  by  an  inscription.  (Plin.  iv.  17, 
ed.  Hard,  note.)  Ammianus  (xiv.  10)  gives  it  the 
name  Rauacmn,  and  fixes  its  position  on  the  border 
of  the  Bhiiie.  The  town  sufiered  from  the  Ale- 
manni,  and  was  reduced  to  a  mere  fort,  Castrum 
Bauracense.  Augtt  is  in  the  canton  of  Bfile,  six 
miles  east  of  B&le,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
It  is  now  a  village.  In  the  sixteenth  century  there 
were  still  many  remains  of  Augusta,  and  among 
them  a  large  amphitheatre.     [Bauraci.] 

AUGUSTA  SUESSONUM  or  SUESSIONUM 
{Soiuom).  The  position  of  this  place  is  determined 
by  the  Itineraries.  It  is  twice  called  simply  Suea- 
sonae  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  It  was  on  the  rood  from 
Durooortorum  (AAetnu)  to  Ssmarobriva  {Amiau). 
Soistom  is  on  the  south  bonk  of  the  Aime,  in  the 
department  of  Aime.  Under  the  later  empire  there 
was  a  Boman  monu&ctory  of  shields,  balutae,  and 
armour  for  the  cavalry  called  Clibanaiii.  D'Anville 
and  others  suppose  that  the  Noviodnnum  of  Caesar 
{B.  G.  ii.  12)  was  the  place  that  afterwards  became 
Augusta  Suessonum ;  and  it  may  be,  but  it  is  only  a 
conjecture.     [Suessiokes.]  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA  TAURINOBUM  {Myoima  tavfi- 
rir,  PtoL:  rormo  or  Turin),  the  capiul  of  the 
Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Taurini,  was  situated  on  the 
river  Padus,  at  its  junction  with  the  Dniia  Minor  or 
Dora  Riparia.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Padus 
began  to  be  navigable,  and  to  this  circumstance, 
combined  with  its  position  on  the  line  of  high  rood 
leading  from  Mediolanum  and  Ticinum  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Cottian  Alps  (^Mont  Genivre),  the  city 
doubtless  owed  its  early  importance.  It  is  probable 
that  the  chief  dty  of  the  Taurim,  which  was  taken 
by  Hannibal  immediately  after  bis  descent  into  Italy 
(Polyb.  iii.  60),  and  the  name  of  which,  according 
to  Appian  (AmS>.  5),  was  Taurasia,  was  the  same 
that  became  a  Boman  colony  under  Augnstns,  and 
received  from  him  the  name  of  Augusta.  The  only 
subsequent  mention  of  it  in  history  is  during  the 
dvil  war  between  Otho  and  Vltellius,  A.  D.  69,  when 
a  considerable  part  of  it  was  burnt  by  the  soldiera  of 
the  ktter  (Tac.  But.  ii.  66);  but  we  learn  both 
from  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  as  well  as  from  numerous 
inscriptions,  that  it  retained  its  colonial  rank,  and 
was  a  place  of  importance  under  the  Roman  emjare. 
(Plin.iii.l7.  8.21;  Ptol.iii.  l.§35;  Gruter. /njcr. 
pp.  458.  8,  495.  5;  Maffei,  ilut.  Veron.  pp.  209 
— ^233;  Millin.  Foy.  en  Piemont,  vol.  i.  p  254.) 

The  name  of  Augusta  seems  to  have  been  gra- 
dually dropped,  and  the  dty  itself  came  to  be  called 
by  the  name  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  belonged:  thus 
we  find  it  termed  in  the  Itineraries  simply  "  Tau- 
rini," from  whence  comes  its  modem  name  of  Torino 
or  Turin.  It  continued  after  the  fall  of  the  Boman 
empire  to  be  a  place  of  importance,  and  became  the 
capital  of  Piedmont,  as  it  now  is  <^  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia.    With  the  ezceptiom  of  the  inscriptions 
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prhich  bare  been  meDtioned  above,  H  retains  .no  ves- 

tigea  of  antiquity.  [E.  U.  B.1 

AUGUSTA  TKEVIEORUM  {Trier,  or  Treves, 
as  the  Frencli  call  it),  a  town  on  tba  right  bank  of 
the  Mosel,  now  in  the  Prunsian  territory.  It  was 
sometimes  simply  called  Augoata,  and  sometimes 
under  the  later  erajnre  Treriri,  whence  the  modem 
name  Trier.  Caesar  names  no  town  among  the 
Treviri.  Trier  is  the  Colonia  Trevirorum  of  Tacitus 
{Hilt.  n.  62).  It  is  mentioned  by  Hela  under  the 
name  of  Augusta  (iii.  2),  and  we  may  conclude  fi?am 
the  probable  period  of  Mela  that  it  was  settled  by 
Augustus.  It  appeals  from  Tacitus  {Hitt  ir.  77), 
that  the  Soman  cakmia  was  connected  with  the  op- 
posite bank  by  a  bridge,  as  the  modem  town  is ;  and 
this  suburb  was  called  Vicna  Voclanni,  as  we  leam 
from  sepulchral  inscriptions  {bund  on  the  left  bank. 
Some  commentators  have  incorrectly  supposed  that 
Strabo  (p.  194)  speaks  of  this  bridge;  but  he  is 
speaking  of  bridging  the  Bhine.  The  walls  of  the 
town  ar«  also  menUoned  by  Tacitus.  Ausonius, 
who  wrote  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  oentnty 
of  the  Chiistian  aera,  pkces  Treviri  fourth  in  bis 
list  of  "  nobiles  urbcs,**  a  rank  to  wliich  it  was  en- 
titled from  being  the  bead  quarters  of  the  Koman 
commanders  on  the  Rhine,  and  tlie  frequent  residence 
of  the  Roman  emperors  or  Caesars.  From  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  aera 
Trier  was  viated  by  the  emperors,  and  in  the  fourth 
centoiy  it  was  the  regular  imperial  residence  in  this 
division  of  Gallia.  Trier  was  one  of  the  sixty  great 
towns  of  Gallia  which  were  taken  by  the  Franks 
and  the  Alemanni,  after  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Aurelian,  and  recovered  by  Probus.  (Fl.  Vopiscns, 
J^robta,  c.  13.)  The  restoration  of  Trier  seems  to 
be  due  to  the  emperor  Constantino  the  Great,  who 
from  A.  D.  306  tu  a.  d.  331  frequently  resided  at 
Trier.  The  ponejryric  attributed  to  the  rhetorician 
Kumenius,  pronounced  befure  Constantine  at  Trier 
in  A.  D.  310,  speaks  of  the  walls  of  the  city  as  rising 
again;  and  the  conclnsiun,  from  the  words  of  the 
panegyrist,  seems  to  be  tliat  Constantine  rebuilt  or 
repaired  the  walls  of  Trier.  He  may  have  consi- 
derably beautified  the  phice,  bnt  it  is  uncertain  how 
much,  ailer  it  had  bi«n  damaged  by  the  Germans, 
Eomenins  mentions  the  great  circus  of  Trier,  the 
basilicae,  and  the  forum,  as  royal  works.  The  city 
probably  received  other  embellbhinenta  after  the 
period  of  Constantine,  and  it  was  a  flourishing  place 
when  Ansonius  wrote.  It  had  establishments  for 
education,  and  a  mint.  Trier  stands  on  level  ground, 
surrounded  by  gentle  hills,  the  slopes  of  which  ore 
covered  with  vines,  as  they  were  when  Ausonins 
visited  the  place. 

The  Boman  bridge  over  the  Mesel,  probably  the 
work  of  Agrippa,  existed  till  the  French  wars  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  1689,  when  it  is  said  to  have  been 
blown  np.  All  that  now  remains  of  the  original 
structure  arc  the  massive  foundations  and  the  piers. 
The  arohes  were  restored  in  1717 — 1720.  The 
blocks  of  the  ancient  stractnre  are  from  six  to  nine 
feet  long,  throe  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  high,  with- 
out any  cement.  The  piers  are  on  an  average  66 
feet  high  and  21  wide.  There  are  eight  arches. 
The  bridge  is  690  feet  long  and  24  wide.  One  of 
the  city  gates  remains,  which  recent  excavations 
have  shown  to  be  in  the  line  of  the  walls  of  the  dty. 
This  Porta  Martis  or  Porta  Nigra,  as  it  was  called 
in  the  middle  ages,  is  a  colossal  work.  It  is  a  kind 
of  quadrangle  US  feet  long;  and  in  the  central  or 
principal  put  it  is  47,  and  iu  the  two  projecting 
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sides  67  feet  deep:  it  is  91  feet  high.  It  is  four 
stories  high  in  the  flanks,  bnt  in  one  of  the  flanks 
only  three  stories  remain.  There  are  two  gatewats 
in  the  central  part,  each  14  feet  wide;  and  over  the 
gateways  there  is  a  chamber  52  feet  long  and  22  feet 
wide.  This  building  is  constmcted  of  gmt  blocks 
of  stone,  without  cement;  some  of  them  four  to  6n 
feet  in  length,  and  otbeis  from  seven  to  nine  ftet 
long.  It  is  a  structore  of  enormous  strength,  a  gi- 
gantic and  imposing  monument  In  the  chambers 
.there  is  a  collection  of  Boman  antiquities  found  in 
and  about  Trier:  many  of  the  sculptures  are  of  ex- 
cellent workmanship.  A  view  and  plan  of  the  Porta 
Kigra  are  given  in  the  Victiomtry  ofAadpitia, 
p.  943.  On  the  outside  of  the  present  town  are  the 
remains  of  the  amphitheatre,  which  was  mciDdid 
within  the  ancient  walls.  The  longer  axis  is  219 
feet,  and  the  shorter  155.  There  are  also  mnsins 
of  the  ancient  Thermae,  which  are  owstrectcd  of 
limestone  and  rows  of  bricks  alternately,  except  the 
beautiful  arches,  wliich  are  entirely  of  brick.  These 
and  other  remains  of  Trier  are  described  by  Wytten- 
bach,  Recherche!  tur  tee  Antiqmtie  Somaiaet,  it., 
de  Trivet,  and  Fortchmgen,  &c.;  and  also  by  other 
writers.  [G.  L] 

AUGUSTA  TRICASTINORUM,  as  Plinj  (iii- 
4)  calls  it,  or  Augusta,  as  it  is  simply  called  in  the 
Itineraries.  It  was  on  the  road  between  Vaioitis 
(  Valence),  on  the  Bhone.and  Dea  Vocontkmnn  {DU). 
It  is  said  to  be  .i4oti<(.«»-/)K>it,  on  the  Drome  a 
branch  of  the  Bhone.and  in  the  department  of /V(!ste. 
D'Anville  places  Augusta  Tricastinorum  at  St  Paul- 
trail-  Chdteaux,  north  of  Orange ;  and  the  Ausnsta 
of  the  Itineraries  at  AouiU.  There  are  said  to  t« 
considerable  remains  at  Aouite.  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA  TRINOBANTUM.    [Losuisu'B.] 

AUGUSTA  VAGIENNOBUM  (Airo^e  B«- 
Tiewii',  Ptol. ;  an  inscription,  Orell.  76,  has  Avo. 
Bao.  for  Augusta  Bagiennoram),  the  chief  city  of 
the  Lignrian  tribe  of  the  Vagienni,  is  mentioiml 
Vrth  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  and  the  former  speaks 
of  it  as  a  place  of  importance.  (Plm.  iii.  5.  >.  7; 
Ptol.  iJL  1.  §  35.)  But  thongh  the  name  woold 
lead  ns  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  colony  of  Augustus, 
we  have  no  account  of  its  foundation,  nor  do  an- 
cient authors  aSbrd  any  clue  to  its  position.  It  was 
placed  by  D'Anville  at  Vico,  near  Mondovi ;  but  a 
local  antiquarian,  Durandi,  has  satisfactorily  proved 
that  some  Boman  ruins  still  visible  near  Bene  (a 
considerable  town  of  PiodmMit,  situated  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Tanaro  and  the  Sttira,  about  12  miks 
from  the  site  of  Pollentia)  are  those  of  Aagu»<» 
Vagicnnonim.  They  comprise  the  remains  «  an 
aqueduct,  amphitheatre,  batlis,  and  other  buildings 
and  cover  a  considerable  extent  of  ground.  Tbe 
name  of  Bene  is  itself  probably  only  a  corruption  of 
Boffiewui,  the  form  ^  the  ancient  name  which  is 
found  in  documents  of  the  middle  ages.  (Dnnudi, 
DeU  Auguita  de'  Vagienni,  Torino,  1769;  Millin, 
Voy.  en  Piemonl,  vol.  ii.  p.  50.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AUGUSTA  VEKOIUNDUOBUM,  the  chief 
town  of  tile  V'eromandui,  who  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar  (B.  G.  ii.  4,  16>  The  name  of  this  place  fin* 
occurs  in  Ptolemy;  and  its  identity  nith  SL  dtMHtas 
in  tlie  dcpartmeut  of  Aime,  is  proved  by  the  Bonian 
roods  from  Soimmt,  Amieni,  and  Bamy,  which  in- 
tersected here.  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA  VlXDELICORUM(A47owrTaOi«'- 
St^ucof:  Augiburg),  the  captal  of  Vindelicia  or 
Baetia  Sectmda,  situated  cd  tbe  rivers  Ledt  (Liens) 
and  Wertack  (Vindo?>    It  was  founded  by  Au- 
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gnsha  abont  A.  D.  14,  after  the  eonqnest  of  Raetis 
bj  DrDsns.  This  is  no  doubt  the  place  to  which 
Tacitoa  {Gtrm.  41)  appliee  the  expression  "splen- 
didisBima  Raetiae  provindae  colonia."  During  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  centur;'  the  Bomans  with- 
drew their  garrison,  and  the  place  was  given  np  to 
the  Alenuium,  under  whom  it  soon  became  tfgiia  a 
town  of  great  eminence.  (Sext.  Ruf.  10;  Ptol.  ii. 
12.  §  S;  comp.  Von  Baiser,  Die  Rom.  Denhnaler 
ta  Augtlmrg,  1820.  4to.)  [L.  S.] 

AUGUSTOBOKA.     [Tbicasses.] 

AUGUSTOBBl'GA  (Ai>yot.<rr(i«pi7a:  £rt.  Au- 
gnatobrigenses).  I .  A  dty  ofLositania,  onthe  road 
fi«n  Emerita  to  Toletnm,  56  M.  P.  trom  the  former 
and  55  from  the  latter,  (/(tn.  AtU.  f.  438.)  It 
seems  to  correspond  to  PuenU  de  Ar^^^nspOj  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Tagns:  others  seek  it  at  Viilar 
Ptdnm.     (llkert,  vol.  U.  pt.  1.  p.  396.) 

S.  A  city  of  the  Vettones  in  Lnsitania,  probably 
near  Ciudad  Sodrigo.    (PtoL  ii.  5.  §  9.) 

It  is  uncertain  which  of  the  above  is  the  stipen- 
diary town  of  Pliny  (iv.  22.  8.  35.) 

3.  (^Aldea  el  Muro,  near  Soria),  a  city  of  the 
Pelendones,  in  Hispania  Tamconensis,  23  M.  P. 
£.  of  Nnmantia,  <m  the  rood  to  Cassaraugusta.  (/(in. 
AM.  p.  442;  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  54;  Florez,  £«p.  Sagr. 
Td.  sir.  p.  41;  D'Anville,  itim.  de  tAcad.  det 
Inter,  vol.  xL  p.  767 ;  Ukeit,  id.  p.  454.)     [P.  S.] 

ADGUSTODUNUM.     [Bibractk.] 

AUGUSTODURUS,  mentioned  in  the  Table,  is 
said  to  be  Bageux,  in  the  department  of  Calvadot, 
as  the  Boman  milestones  prove  (Walckenaer,  Geog. 
4e.  voL  i.  pp.  385,  396),  which  have  been  fonnd  in 
the  ndghboorbood  of  Sageux,  with  the  name  Augns- 
todnnu  on  them.  lyAnvillo  identi£ed  the  Araegenns 
of  the  Table  with  Bageux.  [G.  L.] 

ADGUSTOMAGUS  {Senlu),  is  phccd  in  the 
Astooine  Itin.  on  the  road  between  Caesaromagns 
(feoMNiu)  and  Suessonae  (5ou<on>).  In  the  No- 
titia  Imperii  the  Silvanectes  are  mentioned  as  be- 
loogii^  to  Bdgics  Secnnda,  and  the  Civitas  Silva- 
nectum  is  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  of  the  provinces 
of  Gallia.  The  name  Silvanectes  points  to'  the  mo- 
dem SenSt,  in  the  department  of  Oiie.         [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTOMANA.     [Tricasses.] 

AUGUSTOXE'METUM  (^MryeuaToyiitfror),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Arvemi,  which  Strabo  calls  Ne- 
OHOsos  (p.  191),  and  places  on  the  Ldie;  but  he 
either  placed  it  on  the  Loire  through  mistake,  or  by 
tbo  Laie  he  means  that  branch  of  the  Loire  called 
the  Elaver  (ABier).  The  name  Augustonemetam 
occurs  in  Ptolemy  apd  in  the  Table.  The  place  was 
afterwards  simply  called  Arvemi  (Amnjan.  xv,  11), 
though  in  the  passage  of  Ammianus  the  people  may 
be  meant.  It  seems  that  PUny  (34,  c  7),  when  he 
speaks  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Mercury  made  "  in 
dvitate  GalUae  Arvemis,"  must  mean  the  city  and 
not  the  territoiy;  and  this,  as  D'Anville  observes 
(A'o<ice,  ^),  is  singular,  because  the  practice  of 
givii^  tlie  name  of  a  people  to  the  chief  town  of  the 
people  did  not  come  in  use  until  after  Pliny's  time. 
CUrmont,  in  the  Aueergne,  which  represents  Augus- 
tonemetum,  does  not  bear  either  the  ancient  name 
or  the  name  of  the  people,  but  the  identity  is  certain. 
An  old  Latin  historian  of  Pippin,  quoted  by  D'An- 
ville, makes  the  "  urbs  An'ema "  and  "  Chmis 
Uocs,"  that  is  Ctermont,  identical;  and  Aimoin  also 
s{caks  of  "Arvemis  quae  Clams  mons  didtur." 
Clermont  Ferrand,  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
/Vjf  de  Dime,  is  on  a  small  stream  which  flows  into 
the.lUi«r.  [G.L.] 
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ACQUSTORTTUM  (AiymMrriptTov),  the  captal 

of  the  Lemovicee,  a  GaUic  tribe,  the  neighbours  of 
the  Arvemi  on  the  west.  In  the  Table,  Angus- 
toritum  is  abbreviated  or  corrupted  into  Auitrito. 
The  Anton.  Itin.  between  BnTdigahi,  Bordeaux,  and 
Argentomagns,  Aryenton,  agrees  with  the  modem 
measurements,  and  deteraiines  the  position  of  Au- 
gnstoritum  to  be  Lmogei,  the  former  capital  of  the 
lAmotm.  [G.  L.l 

AULAEI  TICHOS  or  CASTBUM  (AiAoiow 
Tcixoi:  Kurvdtret),  a  Thracian  town  on  the  coast 
of  the  Enzine,  south  of  ApoUonia.  (Arrian,  Peripl. 
p.  24.)  It  is  probably  the  same  place  as  Thera,  men- 
tioned in  the  Tabol.  Pentmg.,  and  as  the  "Theras 
Chorion  in  the  Periplns  Ancnymus  (p.  14).    [L.  S.J 

AULEKCI,  appears  to  be  a  generic  name,  which 
included  several  Celtic  tribes.  Caesar  (£.  G.  ii.  34) 
names  the  Aulerd  with  the  Veneti  and  the  other 
maritime  states  In  B.  O.  vii.  75,  he  enumerates, 
among  the  clients  of  the  Aedui,  the  Aulerd  Bran- 
novices  and  Brannovii,  as  the  common  text  stands; 
but  the  names  in  this  chapter  of  Caesar  are  corrupt, 
and  "  Brannovii "  does  not  appear  to  be  genuine.  If 
the  name  Aulerd  Brannovices  is  genuine  in  vii.  75, 
this  branch  of  the  Aulerei,  which  was  dependent  on 
the  Aedui,  must  be  distinguished  from  those  Au- 
lerd who  were  situated  between  the  Lower  Seine  and 
the  Loire,  and  separated  from  the  Aedui  by  the  Se- 
nones,  Camutes,  and  Bituri^es  Cnbi. 

Again,  in  vii.  75,  Caesar  mentions  the  Aulerd 
CencBnani  and  the  Aulerd  Eburones,  as  the  text 
stands;  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  for  Eburones 
we  must  read  Eburovices,  as  in  £.  C  iii.  17.  lu 
this  chapter  (viL  75)  Caesar  also  mentions  the  mari- 
time states  (ii.  34)  under  the  name  of  the  Armorio 
states;  but  his  list  does  not  agree  with  the  list  in 
ii.  34,  and  it  does  not  contain  tlie  Aulerd.  Caesar 
(iii.  17)  mentions  a  tribe  of  Diablintes  or  Diablintres, 
to  whom  Ptolemy  gives  the  generic  name  of  Auleroi. 
It  seems,  then,  that  Anlerci  was  a  general  name 
under  which  several  tribes  were  inclwled  [Cexo- 
MANi,  DiABLiHTEa,  EnuBovicass] .         [G.  L.J 

AULIS  (AiAlt:  Eth.  M\ii*it,fem.  Avhiiis),  a 
town  of  Boeotia,  situated  on  the  Enripus,  and  cele- 
brated as  the  place  at  which  the  Grecian  fleet  as- 
sembled, when  they  were  abont  to  sail  against  Troy. 
Strabo  says  that  the  harbour  of  Aulis  could  only 
hold  fifty  fhips,  and  that  therefore  the  Grecian  fleet 
must  have  assembled  in  the  large  port  in  the  ndgh- 
buurhood,  called  ^Siis  Ai/x^i'.  (Stnib.  ix.  p.  403.) 
Livy  states  (xlv.  27)  that  Aulis  was  distant  three 
miles  from  Chalcis.  Aulii  appears  to  have  stood 
upon  a  rocky  height,  since  it  is  called  by  Homer  (//. 
ii.  303)  AuAli  werpileinra,  and  by  Strabo  ({.  c  )  vt- 
rpaSts  xof'o'-  'These  statements  agree  With  the 
position  assigned  to  Aulis  by  modem  trnvellers. 
About  three  miles  south  of  Chalcis  on  the  Boeotian 
coast  are  "  two  boys  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
rocky  peninsula;  the  northern  is  small  and  windmg, 
the  southern  spreads  out  at  the  end  of  a  channel 
into  a  large  dreular  basin.  The  latter  harbour,  as 
well  as  a  village  situated  a  mile  to  the  southward  of 
it,  is  called  Vathy,  a  name  evidently  derived  from 
PoBiis  \iiihi'  '  (Leake.)  We  may  therefore  con- 
clude that  Aulis  was  situated  on  the  rocky  penin- 
sula between  these  two  bays. 

AuUs  was  in  the  territoty  of  Tanagra.  It  is 
called  a  Kiifiit  by  Strabo.  In  the  time  of  Pausanios 
it  had  only  a  few  inhabitants,  who  were  potters.  Its 
temple  of  Artemis,  which  Agamemnon  is  said  tu 
have  fannded,  was  still  standing  when  Paosunias 
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vUited  the  place.  (Dicaearch.  88;  Paoa.  be  19. 
§6,8eq.;  Plin.ir.  7.  »■  12;  Lake,Nort/iemGTteee, 
Tol.ii.  p.262,8eq.;  W<>rdswarth,^(Aefuan<i^<(ica, 
p.  4,  »eq.) 

AOLOCRENAE,  "»  valley  ten  Roman  miles 
from  Apamia  (Cibotog)  for  those  who  are  going  to 
Phrygia."  (Plin.  v.  29.)  "  The  Mareyas,"  says 
Pliny,  "  rises  and  is  soon  hidden  in  the  place  where 
Marsyas  contended  with  Apollo  on  the  pipe  in  Anlo- 
crenae;**  whence,  perhaps,  the  place  derives  its  name 
from  the  legend  of  ApoUo  and  Marsyas,  as  it  means 
the  fountains  of  the  pipe.  Strabo  describes  the  Mar- 
syas and  Maeander  as  rising,  according  to  report,  in 
one  lake  above  Celaenae,  which  produces  reeds 
adapted  for  making  month-pieces  for  pipes ;  he  gives 
no  name  to  the  lake.  Pliny  (xvi.  44)  says,  "  We 
have  mentioned  the  tract  l,regia)  Aolociene,  throngh 
which  a  man  passes  from  Apamia  into  Pluygia; 
there  a  plane  tree  is  shown  from  which  Marsyas  was 
suspended,  after  being  vanquished  by  Apollo.**  But 
Pliny  has  not  mentioned  the  "  regie  Aulocrene  *'  be- 
fore; and  the  passage  to  which  he  refers  (v.  39), 
and  which  is  here  literally  rendered,  is  not  quite 
clear.  But  he  has  mentioned,  in  another  passage 
(v.  29),  a  lake  on  a  mountain  Aulocrene,  in  which 
the  Maeander  rises.  Hamilton  {Retearchet,  &c. 
vol.  i.  p.  498)  {bond  near  Denair  (Apameia  Ci- 
botus),  a  lake  nearly  two  miles  in  circumference, 
full  of  reeds  and  rushes,  which  he  considers  to  be 
the  source  of  the  Maeander,  and  also  to  tie  the  lake 
described  by  Pliny  on  the  Mons  Aulocrene.  Bat 
the  Aulocrenae  he  considers  to  be  in  the  plun  of 
Dombai.  Thus  Pliny  mentions  a  "  regie  Aulocrene," 
a  "  mons  Aulocrene,"  and  a  valley  (convallis)  Aulo- 
crenae.   [Maeander.]  ^         [G.  L.] 

AULOCRE'NE.    [Aulocbbsae.] 

AULON  (AiAtJr),  a  hollow  between  hills  or 
banks,  was'  the  name  given  to  many  such  districts, 
and  to  places  situated  in  them. 

1.  A  valley  in  the  north-west  of  Messenia,  upon 
the  confines  of  Elis  and  Messenia,  and  throngh  which 
there  was  a  route  into  the  Lepreatis.  Paosanias 
speaks  of  "  a  temple  of  Asclepios  Anionius  in  what 
is  called  Anion,"  which  he  phu!es  near  the  river 
Neda;  but  whether  there  was  a  town  of  the  name  of 
Aulon  is  uncertain.  The  French  Commission  sup- 
pose that  there  was  a  town  of  this  name,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  defile  which  condncts  from  Cypa- 
rissia  to  the  month  of  the  Neda,  and  believe  that  its 
position  is  marked  by  some  ruins  near  the  sea  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Cyparissus.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  350;  Xen.  Hdl.  iii.  2.  §  25,  iii.  3.  §  8; 
Polyaen.  ii.  14 ;  Pans.  iv.  36.  §  7;  Leake,  Mono, 
vol,  i.  p. 484;  Boblaye,  Reckerchet,  &c.  p.  116.) 

2.  In  Mygdonia  in  Macedonia,  situated  a  day's 
march  from  the  Chalcidian  Amae.  (Thuc  iv.  103.) 
Leake  (^Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  170)  regards 
it  as  simply  the  name  of  the  pass,  through  which 
the  waters  of  the  lake  Bolbe  flow  by  means  of  a  river 
into  the  Strymonic  gulf;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
also  the  name  of  a  place  in  this  pass.  In  later 
times  at  all  events  there  was  a  town  calle^l  Aulon, 
since  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Macedonian  cities 
restored  by  Justinian.     (Z)e  Aedif.  iv.  4.) 

3.  A  small  phice  in  Attica  in  the  minuig  district 
of  Laurium.    [Lauriuu.] 

4.  {Valona),  a  town  on  the  coast  of  IHyricnm 
between  Apollonia  and  Oricnm,  a  little  south  of  the 
Aous,  and  on  a  deep  bay,  (Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  3;  Tab. 
Pent.;  HierocI) 

AULOX,  a  lull  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarentam, 
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noticed  by  Horace  for  the  excellence  and  abondanca 
of  its  wine.     Martial  also  speaks  of  it  as  producing 
excellent  wine  as  well  as  wool,  for  which  the  whole 
neighbourhood  of  Tarentum  was  funonx.  (Hor.  Cam. 
ii.  6.  18;  Mart.  xiiL  125.)     Its  site  stiU  retains  its 
ancient  celebrity  in  the  former  respect :  it  b  now 
called  Monte  MeUme  (probably  a  cormption  aC  Ati- 
lone),  a  sloping  ridge  on  the  sea  shore  about  eight 
miks  S£.  of  Tarentum.   (Rosnanelli,  voL  i.  p.  395; 
Carducci,  Delaie  Tanmtiae,  p.  269.)      [E.  H.  B.] 
AULON  ('AuAifa:  EUGhir),  the  name  given 
by  the  ancients  to  the  great  valley  through  which 
the  Jordan  flows  below  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and 
to  its  continuation  qnite  across  the  whole  length  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  for  some  distance  beyond.     It 
signifies  a  depressed  tract  of  plain,  usually  between 
two  mountains,  and  corresponds  with  the  Ghdr  of 
the  Arabian  vrriters.   (Edrisi  par  Jaubert,  pp.  337, 
338 ;  Abulf.  Toi.  5yr.  pp.  8,  9 ;  Schulten's  lujex 
Vit  Salad,  t.  v.  Algaurum.)     According  to  Euse- 
bius  its  extreme  limits  are  Mt.  Libanus,  and  the 
Desert  of  Paran,  in  Arabia  Petraca.     Burkhaidt 
(TVav.  p.  344)  describes  the  course  of  the  valley 
in  the  upper  end,  near  Lake  Tiberias,  as  running 
from  N.  by  £.  to  &  by  W.,  and  as  about  two  hours 
broad.     The  plain  through  which  the  river  flows  is 
for  the  most  part  barren,  without  trees  or  verdure; 
the  cliffs  and  slopes  of  the  river  uplands  present  a 
wild  and  cheerless  aspect.     Opposite  to  Jericho  its 
general  course  is  the  same,  but  the  cleft  which  forms 
the  valley  widens,  and  the  river  flows  through  tiie 
broad  plain  which  is  called  on  the  W.  "  the  Plain  of 
Jericho,"  on  the  E.  "  the  Plain  of  Moab.'*     Jose- 
phus  spealu  of  the  Jordan  as  flawing  through  a 
desert  {B.  J.  iii.  10.  §  7,  iv.  8.  §  2),  and  it  preserves 
this  character  to  the  present  day.     The  low  bed  of 
the  river,  the  absence  of  inundation  and  of  tributary 
streams,  have  combined  to  prodoce  this  result.   The 
port  of  the  valley  which  is  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea  baa 
not  yet  been  sidSciently  explored.     The  whole  of 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  those  long  fissures  which  occur  frequently  among 
limestone  mountains,  and  has  given  to  Palestine  its 
remarkable  configuration.    And  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  phenomenon  is  referable  to  vdcanic  action, 
of  which  the  country  around  exhibits  frequent  traces. 
(Robinson,  PaUttiae,  vol.  ii.  pp.  215,  258,  305; 
Von  Rauraer*s  Palatina,  p.  56;  Reland,  Palaat 
p.  364;  BoeenmUller,  BiU.  AlU  yA.  a.  pt  I.  pi. 
146 ;  Ritter,  Erdhuwk  Wat  Atiea,  vol  xv.  pL  48 1 .) 

2.  In  Syria.     [Coble  Stria.] 

3.  A  town  in  Crete  (Steph.  B.  a.  v.),  probably 
the  same  as  the  Episcopal  See  of  AulopotamoH. 
(Cornelius,  Creta  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  233.)  According 
to  Hoeck  {Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  431 )  it  is  represented  by 
a  place  called  AaUm,  S.  of  Retimo.      [E.  B.  J.I 

AURANITIS.     [Babilohia.] 

AURA'SIUS  MONS  (rh  MpiaiM  Spos:  JeM 
Aureie),  a  mountain  of  N.  Africa,  in  the  &  of 
Numidia,  below  the  city  of  Lambesa.  It  forms  the 
SE.  extremity  of  the  so-called  Middle  Atlas,  which 
it  connects  with  the  main  chain  of  the  Great  Atlas. 
[Atlas.]  It  divides  the  waters  which  flow  into 
the  basin  of  the  lake  Tritonis  {Metrvr)  from  those 
which  flow  NE.  into  the  basin  of  the  Bagradas. 
(Procop.  B.  V.  u.  13,  19,  Aedif.  vi.  7.)  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Andns  Hons  of  Ptolemy  (vi  Kitoir 
Spos,  iv.  3.  §  16).  [p.  S.] 

AUREA  CHERSONESUS  (4  »><»«  X•f>p<»•^^ 
ffos),  in  India  extra  Gangem,  is  supposed  to  corre- 
spond to  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.    There  is  abo 
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la  Anraa  Begio  (fi  x^**"^  X*^)  '■»  that  part  of  the 
woM.     For  particolats,  see  biDiA.  [P.  S.] 

AUBEUANOBUU  UBBSorCIVITAS.    [Gb- 

■ABDM.] 

AUBGI,  a  dtj  of  Hispooia  Baetica,  mentioned  in 
an  inacriptian,  Mdkicipidm  Flaviux  Auboita- 
avM.  (Uoiatori,  p.  1103,  Na  6.)  Ukeit  snppcaes 
it  to  be  Jaem  (vol.  iL  pt.  1.  p.  370).         [P.  &] 

AUBINX,  a  city  in  the  &  of  Hispania,  not  iar 
6an  MnOda  (lav.  xxir.  42);  donbtlees  the  same 
pboe  as  Oringis,  on  the  oonfines  of  the  Uelessea, 
wfaicfa  Uaadnibal  made  hie  head  qoarten  against 
Sdpio,  B.  c.  207.  It  was  at  tiiat  time  the  most 
wealthy  d^  of  the  district,  and  had  a  fertile  terri- 
torr,  and  silTer  mines  waited  by  tlie  natives.  (Lir. 
xsriiL  3.)  FUnj  mentiias  it,  with  a  slight  differ- 
ence of  Carm,  Oningis,  among  the  opptiia  ff^peiuiiiiria 
of  tiw  coDTentDS  Asligitanus.  (Ut.  iiL  I.  s.  3.) 
ITluTt  pUoes  it  between  Moncloca  and  Ximena  de 
la  Fromtera  (toL  iL  pL  1.  p.  359>  [P.  S.] 

AUBUKCA,  the  capital  or  metropolis  of  the  little 
mnmtain  tribe  <:i  the  Anmnd,  in  the  moi«  limited 
sense  of  that  name  [AuBtncci],  was  situated  on  one 
of  the  summits  of  tiw  volcanic  groop  of  mountains, 
which  rise  above  tlie  pluns  of  Campania,  near 
Soessa  and  Teammt.  Its  name  is  found  nily  in 
FeMns  (v.  Aitonia),  who  tells  ns  it  was  founded 
by  Anaon,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe;  but  Livy 
dearly  alludes  to  its  existence,  though  without  men- 
tioning  the  name.  He  tells  us,  that  in  B.C.  337, 
the  Annmci,  being  hard  pressed  by  their  neigh- 
boors  the  Sidicini,  abandoned  their  city,  and  took 
nihge  at  Snessa,  which  they  fortified;  and  that 
tieir  ancient  dig  was  destroyed  by  tlie  Si^dni. 
(Ut,  viii.  15.)  It  was  never  rebuilt,  and  hence  no 
mibseqnent  notice  of  it  is  found ;  but  some  vestiges 
cf  it  have  been  discovered  on  the  summit  of  a  nar- 
row mauntain  ridge,  now  called  La  Serra,  or  La 
Cortindia,  abont  S  miles  N.  of  Snessa,  where 
tiwfc  are  some  fragments  of  the  ancient  walls,  and 
massive  snlMtractians,  probably  those  of  a  temple. 
The  hill  on  which  it  stood  forms  part  of  tlie  outer 
edge,  or  encircling  ridge  of  an  ancient  vidcanic 
enter,  the  highest  point  of  wliich,  called  the  Monte 
di  Stn  Crooe,  attains  an  elevation  of  3,200  tieet 
above  thesea;and  thesiteof  the  ancient  town  must 
liave  been,  lilce  that  of  Albs  Longa,  a  long  and  nar- 
row plateau  on  the  snmmit  of  this  ridge.  It  is  to 
this  elevated  position  that  Virgil  alludes.  ("  De 
eoV3me  alti$  Anrand  misers  patres,'  .ilea.  vii. 
727.)  For  the  description  of  the  remains  and  site 
of  the  ancient  city,  see  Abeken,  Ann.  d.  Inst. 
1839,  p.  199 — 206,  and  Danbeny  on  Vdcanoes, 
p.  175 — 178.  Snessa  was  frequently  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  Anrunca,  and  hence  Juvenal  (i.  20) 
terras  Lncilins,  who  was  a  native  of  tliat  dty, 
**  Aumncae  alumnus."  [E.  H.  B.] 

ADRUNCI  (AJSpotrymu)'  **  ^  '"""^  given  by 
Boman  writers  to  an  ancient  race  or  natim  of  Italy. 
It  appears  certain  that  it  was  originally  the  appel- 
latian  given  by  them  to  the  people  called  AusoxES 
by  the  Greeks:  indeed,  the  two  names  are  merely 
diSerent  forms  of  ttie  same,  with  the  change  so  com- 
mon in  Latin  of  the  s  into  the  r.  (Aumnci==An- 
mnidssAunini^Ausuni.)  The  identity  of  die 
tw«  is  distinctly  asserted  by  Servins  (ad  Aen.  vii. 
727),  and  clearly  implied  by  Dion  Cassius  (/>.  2), 
where  he  says,  diat  the  name  of  Ansonia  was  pro- 
perly applied  only  to  the  land  of  the  Aumnrans, 
between  the  Volsdans  and  the  Campanians.  In  like 
:  Featos  (a.  «■  Atuonia)  mokes  the  mythical 
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hero  Anson  the  itmnder  of  the  dty  of  Anmnca. 
Servins  tenns  the  Anmnd  one  of  the  most  ancient 
nations  of  Italy  (ad  Aen.  vii.  206);  and  they  cer- 
tainly appear  to  have  been  at  an  early  period  much 
more  powerful  and  widely  spread  than  we  subse- 
quently find  them.  Bnt  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
name  was  ever  employed  by  the  Komans  in  the  vague 
and  extensive  sense  m  which  that  of  Ausones  was 
used  by  the  Greeks.     [Aiisohes.] 

At  a  later  period,  in  the  foorth  centuiy  a.  c.,  the 
two  names  of  Anrunri  and  Ausones  had  assumed  a 
distinct  signification,  and  came  to  be  applied  to  two 
petty  nations,  evidently  mere  subdivisions  of  the  same 
great  race,  both  dwellinK  on  the  frontiers  of  Latium 
and  Campania;  the  Ausones  on  the  W.  of  the  Liris, 
extending  from  thence  to  the  mountains  of  the  Vol- 
sdans; the  Anmncans,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
confined  to  the  detached  group  of  volcanic  mountains 
now  called  Monte  di  Sta  Croce,  or  Jtoeca  Monfaia, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Liris,  together  with  the  hills 
that  slope  from  thence  towards  the  sea.  Their  an- 
cient stronghold  or  metropolis,  Auhuhca,  was  situ- 
ated near  tlie  summit  of  the  mountain,  while  Suessa, 
which  they  subsequently  made  their  capital,  was  on 
its  south-western  slope,  commanding  the  fertile  plains 
frtsn  thence  to  the  sea.  On  the  £.  and  S.  tliey  bor- 
dered dosely  on  the  Sididni  of  Teannm  and  the 
people  of  Cales,  who,  according  to  Livy  (viii.  16), 
were  also  of  Ansonian  race,  but  were  politically  dis- 
tinct from  the  Anmncans.  Virgil  evidently  regards 
these  hills  as  the  original  abode  of  the  Anmncan 
race  (..leu.  vii.  727),  and  speaks  of  them  as  merely 
a  petty  people.  But  the  first  occasion  on  which 
they  appear  in  Boman  liistory  exhibits  them  in  a 
very  different  lidit,  as  a  warlike  and  powerful  nation, 
who  had  extended  their  conqnests  to  the  very  bor- 
ders of  Latium. 

Tlins,  in  B.C  503,  we  find  the  Latin  dties  of 
Cora  and  Pcmetia  "  revolting  to  the  Anmnd,"  and 
these  powerful  neighboura  supporting  them  with  a 
large  army  against  the  infimt  republic.  (Liv,  iL  16, 
17.)  And  a  few  years  later  the  Anmncans  took 
up  aims  as  allies  of  the  Volsdans,  and  advanced 
with  their  army  as  &r  as  Arida,  where  they  fought 
a  great  battle  with  the  Boman  consul  ServiUns. 
(Id.  iL  26;  Dionys  vL  32.)  On  this  occasion  they 
are  termed  by  Uiooysius  a  warlike  people  of  great 
strength  and  fierceness,  wlio  occupied  the  fitirest 
plains  of  Campania;  so  tliat  it  seems  certain  the 
name  is  here  used  as  including  the  people  to  whom 
the  name  of  Ausones  (in  its  more  limited  sense)  is 
afterwards  applied.  From  this  time  the  name  of 
the  Anmncans  does  not  again  occur  till  B.  c.  344, 
when  it  is  evident  that  Livy  is  speaking  only  of  the 
petty  people  who  inhabited  the  mountain  of  Roam 
Monfaia,  who  were  defeated  and  reduced  to  sub- 
mission withont  difficulty  (Liv.  viL  28.)  A  few 
years  later  (b.  g  337)  they  were  compelled  by  the 
attacks  of  their  neighbours  the  Sidicini,  to  apply  for 
aid  to  Borne,  and  meanwhile  abandoned  their  strong- 
bold  on  the  mountain  and  established  tliemselves  in 
thdr  new  dty  of  Suessa.  (Id.  viiL  1 5.)  No  mention 
of  their  name  is  found  in  the  subsequent  wars  of  the 
Komans  in  this  part  of  Italy;  and  as  in  b.c.  313  a 
Roman  colony  was  established  at  Suessa  (Liv.  ix. 
28),  their  national  existence  mnst  have  been  thence- 
forth at  an  end.  Thdr  territory  was  subsequently 
inclnded  in  Campania.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AUSA  (A6<ro),  the  chief  dty  of  the  Adsetami, 
was  called  in  the  middle  ages  Ausona  and  Vicus 
Ansonensis,  Fife  de  Omae,  whence  its  modem  name 
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of  Viqae,  or  VicK  It  lies  W.  of  Gtrona,  <«  a  S. 
tribaUrj  of  the  Ter,  the  ancient  Alba.  (Plin.  iii.  3. 
a.  4;  Ptol.  U.  6.  §  70;  Marea,  Hi$p.  ii.  22,  p.  191.) 
Tliere  is  a  cdxt  with  the  inscription  AusA ;  bat  it 
is  probably  spariona.  (Eclchel,  vol.  i.  p.  35 ;  Mionnet, 
Tol.  i.  p.  29;  Sestini,  Letter*,  vol.  ii.  praet,  Med. 
I$p.  p.  104;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  426.)     [P.  S.] 

AUSARA  (Afcopo).  1.  A  city  of  the  Sacha- 
litae  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia  ( Ptol.  vi.  7 .  §  1 1 ), 
in  the  modem  district  of  Mahrah:  probably  the 
capita]  of  Pliny's  Ansaritae  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  from 
wliich  apparently  a  pecoliar  kind  of  incense  enmne- 
rated  by  him  (xii.  25.  s.  16)  derived  its  name. 
Forsfer  identifies  it  with  Ra»-al-Sair.  (_Geog.  of 
Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  177,  178.) 

2.  Another  town  of  the  same  name  as  the  pre- 
ceding u  enumerated  amonfi;  the  inland  cities  of 
Arabia  Felix  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  30),  and  placed  by 
him  in  long.  71°,  hit.  25°  30',  which  Forster  finds 
in  the  modem  town  of  Zarfa,  in  the  Hediaz.  (Ibid, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  127,  130.)  [G.  W.] 

AUSOHI'SAE  (A4ffx''r<«,  Herod,  iv.  171;  Ai)- 
^X'toi,  Apollod.  ap.  Steph.  B.;  Ailx''",  Diod.  Sic 
iii.  42;  A4x"'«'.  Itol-  iv.  5.  §  21;  AuxTr»,  Nonn. 
Diongt.  xiii.  375),  a  Libyan  people  in  Cyrenaica, 
W.  of  the  AsBTSTAE,  extending  S.  of  Barxn  as  far 
W,  as  the  Hesperides  (aft.  Berexick),  on  the  coast 
of  the  Greater  Syrtis.  Ptolemy  alone  places  them 
in  Marmarica. 

There  are  some  exceedingly  interesting  remains 
of  forts,  of  an  extremely  ancient  style  of  building, 
which  are  fully  described  by  Barth,  who  regards 
them  as  works  of  the  Anscliisae,  and  fortifies  his 
opinion  by  the  statement  of  Pliny  (iv.  1),  that  it 
was  the  common  custom  of  the  Libyan  tribes  to 
build  forts.  (Beechey,  Proceedingt  of  the  Expe- 
dition to  explore  the  If.  coatt  of  Africa,  pp.  251, 
252 ;  Barth,  Watukrtmgen,  &c.  p.  354.)      [P.  S.] 

AUSCI  ((AliffKUl),  also  Auscenses,  one  of  the 
nations  of  Aquitania  who  submitted  to  Caesar's 
legatu!,  P.  Crassus,  in  B.C.  56.  Strabo  (p.  191) 
gays  that  they  had  the  Latinitas  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote.  Hela  (iii.  2)  calls  the  Ausd  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Aquitanian  nations.  Their  terri- 
tory was  fertile.  The  position  of  the  Ausd  is  de- 
termined by  that  of  Auch,  or  Augusta  Anscoram, 
tlieir  chief  town;  and  their  territory  may  be  repre- 
sented pretty  nearly  by  the  French  department  of 
Ger».     [Augusta  Auscobuh.]  [G.  L.] 

AUSENSES  ('Atxrcu),  a  Libyan  people,  in  North 
Africa,  dwelling  about  the  lake  Tritonis  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Lossor  Syrtis,  next  to  the  Machltes. 
The  Hichlyes  were  on  the  &  side  of  the  kke,  and 
the  Au-scnses  on  the  N.  (E.  and  W.  respectively, 
according  to  the  view  of  Herodotus),  the  river  Triton 
beins  the  boandaty  between  them :  the  latter  people, 
therefore,  were  in  the  S.  of  the  district  afterwards 
called  Byzacena,  (U?rod.  iv.  180.)  Herodotus 
makes  them  the  lait  of  the  nomade  peoples  towards 
the  W.,  their  neighbours  on  that  side,  the  Uaxyes, 
beinr;  an  agricultural  people.  (Herod,  iv.  191:  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  notice  Kennell's  allusion  to,  and 
obviously  correct  sdution  of,  an  inconsistency  which 
the  hypcrcritic  may  £uicy  between  this  passage  and 
c.  186 :  Kennell,  Geog.foHerod.  vol  ii.  p.  302.)  "  The 
Machlyes,"  says  Herodotus,  "wear  the  hair  on  the 
back  of  the  head,  but  tlie  Ansenses  on  the  front. 
The  Ausenses  celebrated  a  yearly  festival  of  Athena, 
whom  they  claimed  as  their  native  goddess,  in  which 
their  virgins  were  divided  into  two  parties,  which 
fought  each  other  with  stones  and  clubs,  and  those 
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who  died  of  their  wounds  wert  esteemed  not  tnjB 
virgins.  The  combat  was  preceded  by  a  processiuD, 
in  which  the  most  beautiful  of  the  virgins  was  deco. 
rated  with  a  Corinthian  helmet  and  a  full  suit  of 
Grecian  armour,  and  was  drawn  in  a  chariot  round 
the  hike."  (Comp.  Hela,  i.  7.)  Bespecting  the  sup- 
posed connection  of  the  locality  with  the  worship  of 
Athena,  see  Tritox. 

The  Ausenses  are  supposed  by  Facho  QVoyage 
dan*  la  Marmarique,  &c)  to  be  the  same  people  as 
the  Ausurii,  who  are  mentioned  by  Synesius  as 
devastating  Cyreniuca  in  the  6th  centurr.  (Bihr, 
ad  Herod.  L  e.)  [P.  S.] 

Al'SER  or  AUSAB  (Afffap,  Strab. :  Serchio), 
a  considerable  river  of  Etruria,  rising  in  the  Apen- 
nines on  the  borden  of  Lignria,  and  flowing  near 
the  city  of  Luca,  is  evidently  the  same  with  the 
modem  Serchio,  though  that  river  now  flows  into 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  by  a  separate  mouth,  seven 
miles  N.  of  that  of  the  Atno,  while  all  ancient 
writers  represent  the  Auser  as  falling  into  the  Amns. 
The  city  of  Pisae  was  situated  at  the  point  of  their 
jtmction  :  and  the  confluence  of  the  two  streams  was 
said  to  give  rise  to  a  violent  agitation  of  their  waters. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  222 ;  Plin.  iii  5. 8. 8 ;  Rutil.  Itm.  i.  566.) 
The  Au.«er  appears  to  have  retained  its  ancient 
course  till  about  the  12th  century ;  but  the  exact 
period  of  the  change  is  unknown;  the  whole  space 
between  it  and  the  Arans,  in  the  lower  part  of  their 
course,  is  so  flat  and  low  that  it  is  said  that  their 
waters  still  oommonicste  during  great  floods.  A 
canal  or  ditch  between  the  two  streams  still  retained 
the  name  of  Oiari  in  the  days  of  Cluverins.  The 
modem  name  of  Serchio  is  supposed  to  be  a  cor- 
raption  of  Auserculus,  a  form  which  is  found  in 
documents  of  the  middle  ages.  (Cluver.  llaL  p.  462 ; 
tiWer,  £tnuker,  p.  213;  Taigioni-Tozzetti, Tio;^ 
in  Totcana,  vol  ii.  p.  146 — 178.)        [E.  H.  B.] 

AUSEBE  {Feesahr),  a  river  of  Tripolitana,  in 
Africa  Propria.  (Tab.  PeuU)  [P.  S.] 

AUSETA'NI  (A09)?To«><,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  70),  aae 
of  the  small  peoples  in  tlie  extreme  NE.  erf'  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  Cata- 
lonia. Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4)  places  them  (^imtus  re- 
eedentet  radice  Pyrenaei)  W.  of  the  Laletaxi 
and  IxDioKTES,  and  E.  of  the  Lacetaxi  and 
Ceuuktani.  I'tolemy  (<.  c.)  places  the  Cerretani 
furthest  to  the  E.,  and  next  to  tliem  the  AusetanL 
Their  position  is  fixed  by  that  of  their  chief  cities 
AusA  and  Geruxda  (Cerona),  along  the  valley  of 
the  river  Ter,  the  ancient  Alba.  The  great  Roman 
nod  from  Narbo  in  Gaul  to  Tarraco  passed  through 
their  territory.  Under  the  Roman  empire  they 
belonged  to  the  conventns  of  Tarraco.  Of  their 
cities,  AusA  and  Gerukda  had  the  jue  Latittam 
(Plin.  /.  c);  and  B-accula  (BoucoilAa,  Ptol.  t  c: 
Eth.  Baeculonenses,  Plin.)  was  a  civitai  ttipen- 
diaria.  Ptolemy  also  mentions  Aquae  CaUdae 
("TJoTo  htfiiii :  prob.  Banolat),  between  Ansa 
and  Genmda:  it  seems  not  quite  certain  whether 
this  town  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  siipendarii 
Aqukaldemei  of  Pliny  (/.  c.) 

The  Ausetani  are  seventl  times  mentioned  by 
Livy :  as  conquered  by  Hannibal,  at  the  bqrinning 
of  the  second  Punic  War  (xxi.  23);  reconquered  by 
Scipio  (c  61);  taking  part  in  the  revolt  of  Indibilis, 
B.  c.  205  (xxix.  2,  et  seq.),  and  the  war  of  the 
Emporiae,  b.  c.  195  (xxxiv.  20 :  see  also  xxxix. 
56,  and  Caesar,  B.  C.  i.  60.)  [P.  S.] 

AUSOBA,  in  Irehtnd,  pkiced  by  Pt^Jemy  (ii.  2. 
§  4)  as  the  tliinl  river  ficom  the  Boreum  prcoiao- 
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tarinm  [Bobecu],  and  as  doe  DorUi  of  the  Sena. 
As  it  u  man:  certain  that  the  Sena  is  the  SAtamon 
than  tliat  the  nortfaem  proraontorj  is  Malm  Bead, 
&a  outlet  of  Loeh  Corrib  in  Galicm/  Bay  best  snita 
the  yomewhat  eqniTocal  cooditioD  of  the  rirer 
Ansoba.  [R.  G.  L.] 

AU'SOXA,  a  dty  of  Latium,  in  the  more  ex- 
tended sense  cf  that  tenn,  but  which,  at  an  earlier 
period,  was  one  of  the  three  cities  possessed  b;  the 
tribe  uf  tlie  Ausones.  Its  name  would  seem  to  imply 
that  it  was  once  their  chief  cit;  or  metropolis;  but 
it  is  only  oDce  mentioned  in  hiiitary — during  the  se- 
cond Samnite  war,  when  the  Ausonians  having  re- 
volted from  the  Bonians,  all  their  three  cities  were 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  consuls,  and 
their  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword  without  mercy. 
(Lir.  ix.  25.)  Mo  subsequent  notice  is  found  of 
Ansona;  but  it  is  supposed  to  havo  been  situated  on 
tbe  banks  of  the  little  river  still  called  AuutUe, 
which  flows  into  the  Liris,  near  its  mouth.  Tbe 
]dain  below  the  modem  village  of  Le  Fratte,  near 
the  sources  of  this  little  stream,  is  still  known  as 
the  Piano  dell  Atuentt;  and  some  remains  of  a 
Koman  town  have  been  discovered  here.  (Romanelli, 
vol.  ML  pt  438.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AU'SOXES  (Ainraret)  is  the  name  given  by 
Greek  writers  to  one  of  the  ancient  nations  or  races 
that  inhabited  Central  Italy.  The  usage  of  ancient 
writers  in  regard  to  all  these  national  appellations  is 
very  vague  and  fluctuating,  and  perhaps  in  no  in- 
stance more  so  than  in  the  case  of  the  Ansones  or 
Aunooians.  But  notwithstanding  this  uncertainty, 
lonie  points  appear  to  be  pretty  clearly  made  out 
concemirig  them. 

1 .  The  Ansonians  were  either  identical  with  the 
Opicans  or  Oscans,  or  were  at  least  a  part  of  the 
same  race  and  family.  Aristotle  expressly  tells  us 
{Pol.  vii.  10).  that  the  part  of  Italy  towards  Tyrrha- 
nia  was  inhabited  by  the  0[acans, "  who  were  called, 
both  formerly  and  in  his  time,  by  the  additional 
name  of  Ausones."  Antiochus  of  Syracuse  also 
sud,  that  Campania  was  at  first  occupied  by  the 
Opicans,  "  who  were  also  called  Ausonians."  {AnL 
ap.  Strab.  v.  p.  242.)  Polybius,  on  the  contrary, 
appears  to  have  regarded  the  two  nations  as  different, 
U)d  spoke  of  Campania  as  mhabited  by  the  Au- 
sonians and  Opicans;  but  this  does  not  necessarily 
prove  that  they  were  really  distinct,  for  we  find  in 
the  same  manner  the  Opicans  and  Oscans  mentioned 
by  some  writers  as  if  tliey  were  two  different  nations 
(Strab.  L  c),  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  are  merely  forms  of  the  same  name.  Ueca- 
taeos  also  appears  to  have  held  tbe  same  view  with 
Antiochus,  as  he  called  Nola  in  Campama  "  a  dty 
rf  tbe  Ansones  "  (_ap.  Steph.  B.  t,  v.  NaAo). 

2.  The  Ausones  of  the  Greeks  were  the  same 
people  who  were  termed  Aurunci  by  the  Knmans: 
tbe  proofs  of  the  original  identity  of  the  two  have 
been  already  given  under  AuRU^-CI.  But  at  a  later 
period  the  two  appelbtions  were  distingnished  and 
applied  to  two  separate  tribes  or  nations. 

3.  Tbe  name  of  Ausones,  in  this  restricted  and 
later  sense  of  the  term,  is  confined  to  a  petty  nation 
on  the  borders  of  Latinm  and  Campania.  In  one 
passage  Livy  speaks  cf  Cales  as  their  chief  dty; 
but  a  little  later  he  tells  us  that  they  had  three 
dties,  Aosona,  Mintumoe,  and  Vescia,  all  of  which 
appair  to  have  been  situated  in  the  plains  bordering 
on  the  Liris,  not  far  from  its  mouth.  (Liv.  viii.  16, 
ix.  23.)  At  this  period  they  were  certainly  an  in- 
considerable tribe,  and  were  able  to  offer  but  little 
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resistance  to  the  Soman  arms.  Their  dty  of  Cales 
was  captured,  and  soon  after  occuped  by  a  Bonian 
colony,  B.C.  333;  and  though  a  few  years  after- 
wards the  success  of  the  Samnites  at  Lautulae  in> 
dnced  them  to  take  up  arms  again,  thdr  three 
remaining  towns  were  easily  rednrad  by  tbe  Boman 
consuls,  and  their  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  On 
this  occasion  Livy  tells  us  (ix.  25)  that  "  the  Au- 
sonian  nation  was  destroyed;"  it  is  certain  tliat  its 
name  does  not  again  appear  in  history,  and  is  only 
noticed  by  Pliny  (ilL  5.  s.  9)  among  the  extinct 
races  which  had  formerly  inhabited  Latium, 

But  however  inconsiderable  the  Ausonians  appear 
at  this  time,  it  is  dear  that  at  a  much  earlier  period 
they  were  a  powerful  and  widely  extended  nation. 
For  although  it  is  probable  that  the  Greeks  frequently 
applied  the  name  with  little  regard  to  accuracy,  and 
may  have  included  races  widely  different  under  the 
common  appdhttion  of  Ansonians,  it  is  impossible  to 
accotmt  for  this  vague  and  general  use  of  the  name, 
unless  the  people  to  whom  it  really  belonged  had 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  population  of  Cen- 
tral Italy.  The  precise  relation  in  which  they  were 
considered  as  standing  to  the  Opicans  or  Osrans  it 
is  impossible  to  determine,  nor  perhaps  were  the 
ideas  of  the  Greeks  themselves  upon  this  point  very 
clear  and  definite.  The  passages  already  cited  prove 
that  tbey  were  considered  as  occupying  Campania 
and  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  on  which  account  the 
Lower  Sea  (Mare  Infenun,  as  it  was  termed  by  the 
Romans),  subsequently  known  as  the  Tyrrhenian, 
was  in  early  ages  commcady  called  by  the  Greeks 
the  Ansonian  Sea.*  (Strab.  v.  233;  Dionys.  i.  U ; 
Lycophr.  Alex.  44;  ApoU.  Bhod.  iv.  590.)  Other 
accoimts,  however,  represent  them  as  ori^nally  an 
Inland  people,  dwelling  in  the  mountains  about  Bene- 
ventum.  (Fcstus,  s.  v.  Aiaonia.')  Scymnus  Chius 
also  speaks  of  them  aa  occupying  an  inland  region 
(_Perieg.  228);  and  Strabo  (p.  233)  tdls  us  tliat 
tbey  had  occupied  the  mountain  tract  above  the 
Pontine  marshes,  where  in  Roman  history  we  meet 
only  witli  Volscians.  On  the  whole,  it  is  probable 
that  the  name  was  applied  with  little  discrimination 
to  all  the  native  races  who,  prior  to  the  invasion  of 
the  Sanmites,  occupied  Campania  and  the  inland 
moimtainous  region  afterwards  known  as  Samnium, 
and  from  thence  came  to  be  gradually  applied  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Central  Italy.  But  they  seem  to 
have  been  regarded  by  the  best  authorities  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Oenotrians,  or  Pelasgic  races,  which 
inhabited  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula  (see 
Aristot.  1.  c);  though  other  authors  cerlahily  cou- 
founded  them.  Hellanicus  according  to  Diony&ius 
(i.  22)  spoke  of  the  Ausoniam  as  crossing  over  into 
^cily  under  their  king  Siculns,  where  the  pet]p1o 
meant  are  clearly  the  Siculi.  Again,  Strabo  speaks  (vi. 
p.  255)  of  Temesa  as  founded  by  tbe  Ausones,  where 
he  must  probably  mean  the  Oenotrians,  the  only  peo- 
ple whom  we  know  of  as  inhabiting  these  regions  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Greeks.  The  use  of  the  name  of 
Ai;soKiA  for  tbe  whole  Italian  peninsula  was  merely 
poetical,  at  least  it  is  not  found  in  any  extant  prose 
writer;  and  Dionysius,  who  assures  us  it  was  used 
by  tlie  Greeks  in  very  early  times,  associates  it  with 


•  Pliny.on  the  contrary  (iii.  5  s.  10, 10.  s.  15),  and, 
if  we  may  trust  his  authority,  Polybius  also,  applied 
tbe  name  of  "  Ausonium  Mare,"  to  the  sea  uu  the 
SE.  of  Italy,  from  Sicily  to  the  lapygian  Pro 
montory,  but  this  is  certainly  at  variance  witli  the 
ttistoroary  usage  of  the  term. 
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Heaperia  and  Satnrniii,  both  of  them  obvionslj 
poetical  appellations  (i.  35).  Lyoophron,  though 
he  does  not  un  the  name  of  Aneonia,  npeatedlj 
applies  the  adjective  Ausoman  both  to  the  conntrj 
aiid  people,  apparently  as  equivalent  to  Italian ;  for 
be  includes  under  the  appellation,  AriH  in  Apulia, 
Agylla  in  Etruria,  the  neighbourhood  of  Cnmae  in 
Campania,  and  the  bonks  <^  the  Crathis  in  Lncania. 
(^fea.  593,  615,  702,  922,  1355.)  Apollonius 
Rhodins,  a  little  later,  seems  to  nse  the  name  of 
Ansonia  (AitroWi))  precisely  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  employed  by  Dionysius  Periegetes  and  other 
Giwk  poets  of  Uter  times  —  for  the  irhole  Italian 
peninsula.  It  was  probably  only  adopted  by  the 
Alexandrian  writers  as  a  poetiod  equiyalent  for 
Italia,  a  name  which  is  not  found  in  any  poets  cf 
that  period.  (ApolL  Khod.  ir.  553, 660,  &c.;  Dion. 
Per.  366,  383,  &c.)  From  them  the  name  of  An- 
sonia was  adopted  by  the  Boman  poets  in  the  same 
sense  (V'irg.  Aen.  vii.  55,  x.  54,  &C.),  and  at  a  later 
period  became  not  uncommon  even  in  prose  writers. 
The  etymology  of  the  name  of  Ausones  is  nn- 
certain;  but  it  seems  not  improbable  that  it  is  ori- 
ginally connected  with  the  same  root  as  Oscus  or 
Opicos.  (Buttmann,  LexU.  toL  i.  p.  68 ;  Donaldson, 
Varromaims,  pp.  3,  4.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AUSCrXlA.  [AusoJfES.] 
AUSTEEATIA  or  AUSTRA'NIA,  the  German 
name  of  an  island  in  the  German  Ocean  (probably 
Ameland),  signifying  "  the  sister  island."  The 
Bomans  odled  it  Glessaria,  because  then:  soldiers  are 
said  to  have  found  amber  {glatum  or  glati)  there. 
(PUn.  J5r.J\r.  iv.  27,3txxTii.  I1.§2.)       [L.S.] 

AUTAWATAE  (AirofiwiToi),  described  by 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  317)  as,  at  one  time,  the  most  nu- 
merous and  brarest  of  the  lUyrians,  appear  to  hare 
bordered  to  the  eastward  upon  the  Agrianes  and 
Bcssi,  to  the  south  upon  the  Maedi  and  DardanI, 
and  in  the  other  directions  upon  the  Ardiaei  and 
Scordisd.  (Leake.)  We  hare  only  a  few  particu- 
lars respecting  their  history.  Strabo  relates  (J.  e.) 
that  they  were  frequently  engaged  in  hostilitim  with 
the  Ardiaei  respecting  some  salt-works  situated  OQ 
the  confines  of  both  nations;  that  they  once  subdned 
the  TribalU;  but  were  in  their  torn  subjugated, 
first  by  the  Scordisci,  and  subaequently  by  the  Ro- 
mans. We  also  learn  from  Diodorus  (sz.  19)  that 
the  Aariatae  were  likewise  conquered  by  Audoleon, 
kmg  of  Paeonia,  who  transported  20,000  of  them  to 
Mount  Orfaelus.  (Comp^  Strab.  rii.  p.  315;  Arrian, 
Anab.  i.  5;  Aelian,  H.  A,  xviL  41;  Justin,  xv.  2; 
Appian,  lUfr.  3;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  toI.  iii. 
pp.  463,  464.) 

AUTEI,  an  Arab  tribe  mentioned  by  Pliny  on  the 
road  between  Pelusium  and  Arsinoe.  They  occur 
also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berenice,  in  Foul  Bay, 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  NE.  of 
Nubia.     (PUn.  vi.  29.  s.  33.)  [G.  W.] 

AUTERI,  in  Ireland,  pUced  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  2. 
§  5)  as  next  to  the  Kagnatae.  Name  for  name  the 
Nagnatae  are  the  people  of  Comunight;  but  the 
Nagnatae  of  Ptolemy  was  a  city  This  was  to  the 
south  of  the  Erd-ini.  If  this  name  be  preserved  in 
Loch  Erne  (as  it  probably  is),  the  locality  of  the 
Anteri  was  in  Mayo  at  GaltBay.  [R.  G.  L.] 

AUTHETA'NI.  [Ausetami.] 
AUTISSIODU'RUM.  Julian  marched  from  Au- 
gustodnnum  {Autua)  to  Tricassini  or  Tricasses 
(Troyet),  and  on  his  way  he  went  throogh  Au- 
tissicdurum,  or  Antosidorum,  as  it  stands  in  the 
common  texts  of  Amraianos  (xtL  2).    This  route 
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agrees  with  the  Anton.  Itin.  and  the  Tabic,  whick 
place  Autissiodorum  on  the  rood  between  Augns- 
todunnm  and  Tricasses.  The*  place  is  thenfoi«  on 
the  site  of  Anxerre,  on  the  Yomu,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Yonae.  Autissiodorum  belonged  to  the 
Scnones.  A  sepulchral  inscription  dug  up  at  Aux- 
erre  contains  "  ciritatis  Senonum,  Tricassinorum, 
Meldorum,  Pariorum,  et  dritatis  Aeduonun,"  but 
it  is  diflicult  to  see  what  conclusioD  can  be  derived 
from  this.  The  name  "  dvitaa  Aateaiodnmm  "  is 
not  fonnd  earljer  than  in  the  Notitia  of  the  Gallic 
provinces.  A  patera  fonnd  near  Auxerre  bean 
the  mscription  Deo  APPOixnn  r.  p.  it.  m.  avtes- 
sioouKUM.  (Walckenaer,  Geog.,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p. 
408.)  [G.  L.] 

AUTCTLOLES,  or  AUTOLOLAE  (AiT«\<(i«, 
Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  17;  common  reading  AvTeXirai),  a 
Gaetulian  people  aa  the'W.  coast  of  Africa,  in  the 
"  Libya  Interior"  of  Ptolemy,  both  N.  and  S.  of 
tlie  Atlas,  with  a  dty  Autolala,  or  Antolalae  (Avto- 
XiiAa,  KtrroKiKu).  This  city  is  one  of  Ptolemy's 
points  of  astronomical  observation,  having  the  longest 
day  I3J  hrs.,  being  distant  SJ  hrs  W.  of  Alexan- 
dreia,  and  having  the  son  vertiwl  once  a  year,  at  the 
time  of  the  winter  solstice.  (PtoL  ir.  6.  §  24 ;  viii. 
16.  §  4.)  Reicbord  takes  it  for  the  modem  Agn- 
lon,  or  Aquilon.  (^Kkiae  Geogr.  Sckrijitn,  p.  506.) 
All  writers,  excei*  Ptolemy,  call  the  people  Aa- 
tololes.  (Plin.  t.  1;  Solin.  24;  Lucan.  Piart.  iv. 
677;  SiL  Ital.  iii.  306;  Chindian.  Laud.  StiUcA. 
I  356.) 

Ptolemy  (ir.  6.  §  33)  mentions,  in  the  Western 
Ocean,  an  isUnd  called  Autolala,  or  Junonis  Insnla 
("H^t  ii  Kal  Aiho^a^a  yijcros'),  as  distinct  from  the 
Fortunatae  groupi  Some  take  it  for  Madeira,  but 
this  is  very  uncertain.  [P.  S.] 

AUTO'MALA  (Aird/iaXa,  Strab.  ii.  p.  123;  A6. 
TOftika(,  Ptol.  iv.  4.  §  3;  Aira/uiAaira,  Steph.  B., 
£th.  AtTO/aaAaxln^s  and  AirofiaXajttis ;  Avro- 
liiXai,  Diod.  Sic,  xx.  41),  a  border  fortress  of  Cyre- 
naica,  on  the  extreme  W.  frontier,  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  Great  Syrlis,  E.  of  the  AlUrs  of  the  PliiUeni; 
veiy  probably  the  Anabucis  of  tlie  Antonine  Itinerary, 
25  M.  P.  E.  of  Banadedari  (the  Ame  PhiUenomm, 
p.  65).  Modem  travellers  have  discovered  no  vestige 
of  the  place.  It  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  in  coo- 
nection  with  the  difficult  march  of  Ophelias,  to  sup- 
port Agathodes  in  the  Carthaginian  territory;  and 
in  its  neighbouriiood  was  a  cave,  said  to  have  been 
the  abode  of  the  child-murdering  queen  Tfamiai 
(Diod./.c)  [P.S.] 

AUTRICUM  (CAartres),  a  town  of  the  Camntrs, 
a  Celtic  people.  Their  cUef  towns  were  Antricnm 
and  Genabum.  Autricum  seems  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  Autnra,  or  £ure,  though  the  name  Antnrs 
does  not  occur  in  any  andent  writing;  but  the  river 
is  named  Aodora  in  the  middle-age  writings.  Ava- 
ricum,  Bourget,  a  a  name  formed  in  like  manner 
from  the  river  Avara.  The  position  of  Autricum  is 
determined  by  two  routes  in  the  Table,  though  the 
name  is  miswritten  Mitricnm.  The  place  afterwards 
took  the  name  of  Camutes  or  Camutum,  whence  the 
name  Charlra.  [G.  L.] 

AUTRI'GONES  (Ai!T()«7or«j,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §§  7, 
53;  Mela,  iii.  1.  §  10;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Aurigimae, 
Flor.  iv.  12.  §  47;  Autrigonae,  Oroa.  iv.  SI ;  pro- 
bably the  'AAAitrpiYa  of  Stiabo,  iii.  p.  155),  a  petite 
in  the  N.  of  Hispania  Torraconensis,  E.  of  the  Can- 
tabri,  between  the  sea  and  the  sources  of  the  Iberus 
(Ebro),  in  Bacaya,  Guipmcoa,  and  Atata.  The 
little  river  Nerva  iNertum)  was  in  their  toritay, 
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wd  W.  cf  its  moath  vas  tlie  bnra  of  Flaviobivs, 
which  Ptoletnf  assigiig  to  them,  bnt  Pliny  to  the 
VvdulL  [Flayiobrioa.]  Pliny  states  that  amon; 
their  ten  dtiea  none  were  of  any  conMqoence,  except 
TiuTniM  and  Vikowsca.  Ptolemy  asdgns  to 
them  the  towns  of  Uxama  Barea  (Oi{a/ia  Bipxa, 
]mb.  Otma :  camp.  Mnratori,  p.  1095.  8),  Sefrisa- 
mnncolam  ^^tyurofi^KovKofj  prob,  5.  Maria  de 
HSxtredondd),  ViBOVBSCA  (Oiifooitvica),  Ante- 
qnia  (Ai^ncovld).  Deobriga  (AeMpiYa  :  Brinnot 
or  Miramda  de  Ebro),  Vendeleia  (Ov<rt^A<u>),  and 
Salionca  (SoAi^a).  The  gnat  road  from  AstD- 
rica  to  Caesaraogcuta  and  the  Pyrenees  entered  t]>e 
land  of  the  Antiigoaes,  near  Vlroresca,  and  from  this 
place  it  branched  oat  into  three.  The  N.  branch 
led  to  the  W.  pass  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  on  it  the 
towns  and  distances  were:  Viroveacs,  Vindeleia, 
11  M.  P..  Deobriga,  U  M.P.  (/(.  AtU.  p.  455.) 
The  second  road  led  to  Caesaraugusta,  and  on  it 
were :  Verovesca  (sic  in  /<.),  Segasamunclnm  (sic 
in  /«.),  II  M.P.,  Ubia,  7  M.  P.  (jwob.  I-eyva), 
Tritium,  18  M.  P.  (/(.  Ant.  p.  394.)  The  third, 
farther  S.,  also  led  to  Caesaraognsta,  and  on  it 
were :  Viroresca,  Atiliana,  30  H.  P.,  Barbariana 
^Anmaaa),  32  M.  P.  (/t  Ant  p.  450.)  Whether 
the  Bunsaones  of  Liry  (Kr.  xci.),  the  Barsaonenses 
of  Pliny,  the  Barsarolenses  of  Hirtios  (£.  U.  22) 
belong  to  the  Aotiigones  or  the  Berooes  is  uncertain. 
(Ukert,  vol.  iL  pL  1,  pp.  445,  446.)  [P.  S.] 

AUXACII,  or  AUZACIl  MONTES  (tA  A6{<£- 
ino,  or  KviiKM  Spn),  a  part  of  the  Altai  range,  SW, 
of  the  Aimibi  M.  and  NW.  of  the  Aimiraei  M., 
having  its  W.  part  in  Scylhia  extra  Imanm,  and  its 
E.  part  in  Serica.  Ptolemy  places  the  W.  division 
between  149°  long,  and  49°  lat  and  165°  long. 
and  55°  lat  These  monntains  contained  the  sources 
of  the  rirer  Oechardes  (prob.  SeUnga).  The  district 
N.  of  them  was  oalled  Anxadtia  (or  Anzadtis), 
with  a  city  Aoxacia  (or  Anzacis),  which  was  one 
of  Ptolemy's  positions  of  astronomical  observation, 
having  its  longest  day  about  16^  hours,  and  being 
distant  from  Akxandreia  5  hours  36  min.  to  the  east 
(It^  vi.  15.  §§  2,  3,  4;  16.  §§  2,  3,  4;  viii.  24. 
§  4:  comp.  Oxii  M.)  [P.  S.] 

AU'XLMUM  (AI!(ov/tar,  Strab.  AH^tnor,  Procop.; 
JE*k.  Anximas,  -Mis;  Otimo),  a  city  of  Picemim, 
sitoated  on  a  lofty  hill  about  12  miles  SW.  of 
Ancona.  It  is  firat  mentioned  in  B.C.  174,  when  the 
Boman  censoni  cansed  walls  to  be  erected  around  it, 
and  its  forum  to  be  surrounded  with  a  range  of 
shops.  (Liv.  xli.  27.)  From  hence  it  would  appear 
that  it  bad  then  already  received  the  Roman  fran- 
chiae;  bat  it  did  not  become  a  Koman  colony  till 
B.  a  157.  (Veil.  Pat  i.  15.)  The  great  strength 
of  ita  position  seems  to  have  soon  rendered  it  a  place 
of  importance.  During  the  wars  between  Sulla  and 
Carbo,  it  vras  here  that  Pompey  first  made  head 
against  the  officers  of  the  latter  (PlutPoinp.  6); 
and  on  tb«  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  B.  c.  49, 
it  wai  occupaed  by  the  partisans  of  Pompey  as  one 
of  the  chief  strongholds  of  Picenum,  bnt  the  inha- 
bitants declared  in  favour  of  Caesar,  and  opened  the 
gates  to  bim.  (Caes.  B.  C  L  12  ;  Lncan.  ii.  466.) 
Under  the  Roman  Empire  it  continued  to  be  a  city 
of  importance,  and  retained  its  colonial  rank,  as  we 
kam  from  nnmenms  inscriptions,  though  Pliny  does 
not  mtice  it  as  A  colony.  (Gruter,  Imcr.  p.  372.  4, 
445.9,446. 1,46S.4,&c;  Orell./n«cr. 3168,3899; 
Plin.  UL  13.  s.  18;  Strab.  v.  p.  241 ;  Itin.  Ant 
p.  312.)  At  a  later  period  it  rose  to  a  still  more 
distinguished  position,  and  is  distinctly  called  by 
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Procopios  the  chief  city  of  Picennm,  and  the  capital 

of  the  province.  Hence  it  pbiyed  an  important  part 
in  the  wan  of  Belisarius  against  the  Goths,  and 
was  not  reduced  by  him  tiU  after  a  long  siege,  in 
which  he  himself  very  nearly  lost  his  life.  (I^ocop. 
B.G.  it  10,  II,  16,23—27,  iU.  II,  &c)  It  re- 
mauied  afterwards  for  a  long  period  subject  to  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  and  was  one  of  the  five  cities 
which  constituted  what  was  termed  the  Pentapolia 
under  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna.  The  modem  city 
of  Otimo  retains  the  same  elevated  site  as  the  ancient 
one;  it  continued  to  be  a  considerable  place  through- 
out the  middle  ages,  and  still  has  a  population  of 
above  5000  inhabitants.  Numerous  inscriptions, 
statues,  and  other  ancient  relics,  have  been  found 
there.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AUXU'JIE  (A«{o«i»u»,  Avioiitti,  Ptol.  iv.  7. 
§  25;  'A^ovfut,  Steph.  Byz.  i.  ».;  Etk.  'A{<w/«Jn|», 
Perip.  Mar.  Erj/th.  p.  3:  'Afafi'Tiir,  Procop. 
B.  Vert.  i.  19),  the  modem  Axum,  the  capital  of 
Tigri,  in  Abyseinia,  was  the  metropolis  of  a  pro- 
vince, or  kingdom  of  the  same  name  (Regio  Axiomi- 
tarum),  and  is  described  byStephanus  Bi(s.i>.)asthe 
chief  town  of  the  Aethiopes  Auxumitae  (Ptol.  iv.  7. 
§  29).  Auxiuno  stood  in  about  lat  14°  7'  N.  to 
the  SE.  of  Meroe  and  E.  of  the  river  Astaboraa  or 
TacoBti.  The  modem  city,  which  corresponds  in 
site  to  the  ancient  one,  is  described  by  Salt  "  as 
standing  pertly  in  and  partly  at  the  mouth  of  a 
nook,  formed  by  two  hills  on  the  NW.  end  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  fbtile  valley,  which  is  watered  by  a 
small  stream."  The  kingdom  of  Auxnme  was  at 
one  time  nearly  co^extensive  with  the  modem  Abys- 
sinia, and  comprised  also  a  portion  of  the  SW.  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  tribes  of  the  Sabaean  and 
Homerite  Aimbs  on  the  opposite  shore.  Its  principal 
haven  was  Adule  (^ArkUko),  from  which  it  was 
about  120  miles  distant  Auxume  and  Adule  were 
the  chief  centres  of  the  trade  with  the  interior  of 
Africa  in  gold-dust,  ivory,  leather,  hides,  and  an>- 
matics.  (Nonnosus,  ap.Photntm.  n.3,  p.  2,  ed.Bek- 
ker.)  The  Auxumitae  were  originally  a  pure  Aethio 
pian  race,  with  little  admixture  fi-om  the  neighbour- 
ing Arabians.  In  the  decline  of  the  kingdom  the 
latter  seem  to  have  become  the  principal  element  in 
the  Auxumite  populatioiu  The  kingdom  and  its 
capital  attained  a  high  d^^ree  of  prosperity  after  the 
decline  of  MeroS,  in  the  first  or  second  century  of 
our  era.  As  a  city  of  inferior  note,  however,  Auxume 
was  known  much  earlier ;  and  is  even  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  founded  by  the  exiled 
Egyptian  war-caste,  in  the  reign  of  Psammitichus 
B.C67I — 617;  by  others,  as  Heeren  (Afeen  ii.  I.  p. 
431 )  to  have  been  one  of  the  numerous  priest-colonies 
from  MeroS.  The  Greek  language  was  spoken  at 
Auxume — a  drctunstance  which  adds  to  the  proba- 
bility that  the  city  did  not  begin  to  flourish  until 
the  Macedonian  dynasty  was  established  in  Egypt, 
and  Greek  factors  and  colonists  had  generally  pene- 
trated the  Kile- Valley.  Indeed,  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, which  will  be  noticed  presently,  makes  it  not 
imlikely  that,  as  regards  the  Hellenic  element  of 
its  population,  Auxume  was  a  colony  of  ita  haven 
Adule. 

That  Auxume  was  a  city  of  great  extent  its  ruins 
still  attest.  Travellers,  however,  vary  considerably 
in  their  accounts  of  its  vestiges ;  and  the  more  re- 
cent visitors  of  Axtim  seem  to  have  found  the 
fewest  authentic  remains.  Combes  and  Tamisier, 
who  visited  it  in  1836  (_Vot/age  en  Aby$rinie,  vol.  i. 
p.  268.),  for  example,   saw  much  less  to  describe 
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than  Mr.  Salt  in  1813,  or  Lord  Valentia  in  1808. 
Its  meet  interesting  monument  is  its  obelisk. 

Originally  there  appear  to  have  been  55  obelisks : 
of  which  4  were  of  superior  magnitude  to  the  rest. 
One  of  the  4  is  still  erect.  It  is  60  feet  in  height, 
and  is  farmed  of  a  single  block  of  granite.  But  it 
is  not  inscribed  with  hieroglyphics,  and  differs  con- 
siderably firom  Egyptian  and  Aethiopian  strurtureg 
of  that  kind.  For  the  Auxnmite  obelisk,  although 
quadrilateral,  has  not  a  pyramidal  summit,  bat  a 
iinial  shaped  like  a  slipper  or  a  patera;  and  on  one 
of  its  fiices  is  a  deep  hollow  grooTO,  surmounting  a 
doorway,  and  running  up  the  centre  of  the  face  from 
the  lintel  of  the  door  to  the  vertex  of  the  obelisk. 
It  stands  near  a  Daroo  tree  (jfciu  tycamiam)  of  re- 
markable size,  and  of  great  age — the  sole  sttrvivor 
possibly  of  a  sacred  grove,  in  which  the  other  now 
prostrate  obelisks  were  erected.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  date  of  these  obelisks;  but  they  are  probably 
not  anterior  to  the  Christian  era. 

The  most  interesting  monument  of  Auxume  is  to 
be  found  near  its  principal  church.  This  is  a  square 
enclosure,  with  a  pilar  at  each  of  its  angles,  and  a 
seat  and  footstool  nearly  in  its  centre.  The  walls, 
pillars,  and  seat  are  all  of  granite.  The  enclosure 
was,  according  to  a  local  tradition,  the  coronation 
chamber,  and  the  seat  the  throne  of  the  ancient 
Auxumite  kings.  Bruce  affirms,  but  more  recent 
travellers  deny,  that  there  is  upon  this  footstool  and 
seat  an  inscription  m  Greek  characters.  The  real 
Auxumite  inscription,  however,  appears,  £rem  Mr. 
Salt's  narrative,  to  be  found  upon  another  footstool 
without  the  enclosure,  and  about  30  yards  apart 
from  it.  A  Greek  inscription  was  seen  at  Anxunie 
by  the  Portuguese  missionaries  in  the  1 7  th  cen- 
tury.   (Tellez,  Eist.  <jf  Aethiopia,  vol.  i.  ch.  22.) 

The  inscription  on  the  latter  footstool  b  bilingual 
— Greek  and  Cushite,  or  Aethiopian — one  get  of 
characters  was  probably  intended  for  the  native 
Auxnmites,  the  other  for  their  Greek  ralers  or  colo- 
nists. Mr.  Salt  considers  them  as  contemporary  and 
identical  in  meaning.  He  was  imable  to  transcribe 
much  of  the  Aethiopic,  which  is  in  small  letters; 
but  he  copied  the  Greek  inscription,  which  b  in 
rude  characters. 

By  comparing  the  Anxumite  inscription  with  the 
Manner  Adulitanum  [Adcix],  we  find  that  they 
both  reUte  to  the  same  dynasty  of  kings,  and  that 
the  latter  is  the  more  ancient  of  the  two.  From 
each  it  appears  that  the  Auxumite  and  Adulitan 
monarchs  churned  a  descent  from  Ares,  and  that 
while  the  Adulitan  king  conquered  various  neigh- 
bouring tribes — Troglodytes,  Homerites,  Sabacnns, 
&c. — the  Auxumite  kiug  is  simply  stated  to  have 
ruled  over  them.  We  may  accordingly  infer  that 
Adule  wat  at  first  the  more  powerful  state  of  the 
two,  and  that  Auxume  derived  its  prosperity  from 
its  commercial  emporium  on  the  Bed  Sea. 

About  A.  D.  356  Athann^dos  of  Alcxandreia  was 
expelled  from  his  see  by  the  Arians,  and  his  suc- 
cessor Gregory  insisted  upon  his  right  to  re-consc- 
crate  all  tlie  bishops  in  his  diocese.  The  Byzantine 
emperor  Constantius  Nicephoms  accordingly  ad- 
dressed a  rescript  to  the  kings  of  Auxume,  ordering 
them  to  send  forthwith  the  Auxumitan  bishop  Kru- 
mentius  for  re-consecration  to  Alcxandreia.  This 
rescript  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Athanasius 
in  the  "  Apologg"  which  be  addre.secd  to  Constan- 
tius shortly  after  his  expulsion.  (Athanos.  Optra, 
vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  315,  ed.  Bened.) 

From  the  address  of  the  rescript  we  learn  that 


AUZA- 
two  equal  and  contemporaty  monarchs,  Aeixanas  and 
Snzanas,  reigned  at  that  time  in  Auxume.  These 
names  are,  probably,  like  that  of  the  Parthian  Su- 
renas,  not  so  much  personal  as  official  appelUtions. 
Now,  the  above-mentioned  Greek  inscription  records 
the  name  and  acts  of  Aizanas,  king  of  the  Auxu- 
mites,  Homerites,  &c,  and  moreover  mentions  his 
royal  brothers  Saizanas  and  Adephas.  The  rescript 
and  the  inscription,  therefore,  relate  to  the  same  per- 
sons and  the  same  period.  There  is,  indeed,  some 
little  difficulty  respecting  the  religion  of  the  AnxD> 
mite  monarchs  at  this  epoch.  The  city  was  a 
Christian  see,  since  Frumentius  was  its  bishop,  and 
Christianity  had  been  preached  in  Abyssinia  at  least 
as  early  as  A.  D.  330.  Two  suppositions,  therefore, 
are  before  tis:  (1)  that  Aeizanas  and  Sazanas  were 
Christians,  but  retained  on  public  monuments  the 
old  pagan  fonnnUries,  as  most  familiar  to  their  sub- 
jects; or  (2)  they  were  tolerant  princes,  and  pro- 
tected, witliout  themselves  embracing,  the  new  fiuth. 
Cosmas,  the  Indian  voyager,  who  composed  his  work 
on  Christian  Topography  in  the  sixth  centniy  A.  D., 
mentions  another  Auxumite  king,  whom  he  names 
Elesbaan,  and  who  was  contemporary  with  the  em- 
peror Justinian,  i.  e.  A.  D.  527 — 565.  (Nonoosus, 
ap.  Phot.  p.  2,  ed.  Bekkcr)  Here  we  seem  to  find 
the  Arabic  prefix  Al  or  £1;  and  in  the  "  Book  of 
Axum  or  Abysbinian  Chronicles,"  a  copy  of  which 
was  brought  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Bruce,  several  of 
the  Auxumite  kings  lutve  a  similar  prefix  to  their 
names.  If  the  names  be  wholly  or  putially  Arabic, 
the  drctmistance  afibrds  on  additional  proof  of  the 
gradual  influx  of  the  Arabs  into  Aethiopia,  which 
we  have  already  noticed.  The  subject  of  the  Auxu- 
mite inscription  is  discussed  by  Buttmann  (J/ii*. 
der  AltertJuamautentcha/i,  viS.  ii.  p.  575,  whera' 
all  the  authorities  are  given).  Vopiscns,  ui  his  ac- 
count of  the  emperor  AureUan's  triumph  in  A.  D.  274 
(^Aurdian,  33),  enumerates  Axomitae  among  the 
captives  who  preceded  his  chariot.  These  wer« 
probably  merchants  who  were  rreiJent  in  Pahnyra 
at  the  time  of  its  capture;  and  if  so,  they  afford  an 
additional  proof  of  the  commercial  enterprise  of  their 
countrymen.  The  Byzantine  historians  speak  of  the 
Auxumites  as  Indians,  but  by  that  term  they  imply 
not  an  ethnical  but  a  physiological  distinction  — the 
dark  colour  of  the  Aethiopian  race.  (Bruce,  Trareis, 
vol.  i.  p.  476,  seq.,  vol.  ii.  p.  527,  vol.  iii.  p.  128, 
seq.;  Valentia,  Travels,  p. 87,  seq.  180;  Salt,  Tra- 
veil  m  Abgumia,  p.  510;  Combe  and  Tamiairr, 
Vofoge  en  AbgttmU,  vol.  i.  p.  268 ;  Bitter,  £rd- 
ttauU,  vol.  L  p.  222;  Maunert,  Geograph.d.  Allen. 
X.  1,  p.  122,  seq.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

AUZA  (/(.  Ant.  p.  30X  AUZEA  (Tac  Aim. 
iv.  25),  AUZIA  (Af'f.o,  Pt»l.  iv.  2.  §  31,  vulg. 
Ai>^u>a:  Coix>NiA  AuziENSis,  Inscr.),  an  important 
inland  city  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  on  the  high 
road  from  Caesarea  to  Stifi,  stood  in  a  small  desert 
plain,  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  Jebel  Deira  (Garaphi 
M.),  and  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Adoiu  (pro- 
bably the  ancient  AuDUs).  A  tradition,  quotol  by 
Josephus  from  Menander,  ascribes  its  foundation  to 
Ithobalus,  king  of  Tyre,  the  contemporary  of  Aliab, 
king  of  Israel.   {Antiq.  Jvd.  viii.  7.  s.  13.  §  2 : 

oStoj   Fktutc M^ay  T^jr  itf  AifiriJ)     Its 

position  exposed  it  greatly  to  the  attacks  of  the  bar- 
barians. In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  when  it  was  iho 
scene  of  Dolabclla's  \ictory  over  Tactarinas,  and  the 
hitter  chieftain's  death  (a.d.  24),  it  is  described  by 
Tacitus  (I.  c.)  as  a  half-destroyed  fort,  which  had 
been  burnt  by  the  Nomidiaus,  shut  in  by  vast  forests 
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en  all  ades ;  bnt  it<  snbseqnent  state,  as  a  fluurinli-  | 
ing  colony,  is  attested  by  extant  inscriptions,  one  of 
which  records  the  defeat  and  death  of  a  rebel  Moorish 
chieftain,  Faraxcs,  who  had  led  his  cavalry  into  the 
city's  territory,  by  the  praefect  Q.  Gargilius.  This 
iiucription  concludes  with  the  date  viii.  kal.  fbb. 
PK.  ccxxi.,  which  Orelli  explains  as  the  221st  year 
from  the  establishment  of  the  province  of  Nnmidia 
by  Jnlios  Caesar,  in  D.C.  46;  this  would  bring  the 
date  of  the  inscription  to  a.d.  176,  in  the  reign  of 
M.  Antoninns.  The  place  is  mentioned  again  in  the 
war  of  Theodosins  against  Fumus,  A.  D.  373,  under 
the  various  names,  in  the  corrupted  text  of  Anunianns 
MarcelUnos  (xxix.  5),  of  immtciptton  or  cattdtom 
Addaue,  Auiliense,  and  DuotUetue;  and  D'Av^zac 
ttfen  the  inscription  Just  mentioned  to  the  period  of 
this  war,  identifying  the  Farases  of  the  inscription 
with  the  Fericins  of  Ammianus.  {Afrique  Ancienne, 
pp.  233, 834.) 

The  site  of  Anzia  is  marked  by  the  mins  called 
by  the  Arabs  Sow-el-Ralan  (Sour  Gialan,  Shaw), 
&  of  the  modem  Hamea,  which  has  been  constructed 
almost  entirely  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city. 
Among  these  ruins  are  the  inscriptions  copied  by 
Shaw,  and  referred  to  above.  Bemarking  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  brief  description  given  by  Tacitns, 
Shaw  says,  "  Auzia  hath  Ikcu  built  upon  a  small 
plat  of  level  ground,  every  way  surrounded  with  such 
an  unpleasant  mixture  of  naked  rocks,  and  barren 
forests,  that  I  doo't  remember  to  have  met  with  a 
mwe  melancboly  situation."  (Shaw,  Travels,  vol.  L 
pp.80,  folL,  pp.  37—40,  2d  ed.;  Orelli,  /lucr.  No. 
529 ;  Pellissier,  Exploration  Seimtifique  tie  I'Al- 
gerie,  vol.  vi.  p.  352.)  [P.  S.] 

AUZACIA,  &c    [AnxAcn  Moktes.] 

AVANTICI,  an  Inalpine  people,  whom  the  em- 
peror Galb*  included  within  the  limits  of  Gallia 
Karbonensis  (Plin.  iii.  4).  Pliny  mentions  Dinia 
{Digue')  as  the  capital  of  the  Avantici  and  Bodion- 
tici,  and  thus  enables  us  to  determine  the  position  of 
the  Avantici  in  a  general  way.  Digne  is  in  the  de- 
partment of  Bas.^e8  Alpes,  on  the  Bleotme,  a  branch 
of  the  Durance.  A  place  named  Avanfon  seems  to 
represent  the  name  Aventid;  bnt  O'Anville  thinks 
that  its  position  does  not  correspond  to  the  probable 
position  of  the  Avantici.  [G.  L.] 

AVAEES  (Avari,  ^ASiput,  'ASifoi).  It  is  far 
easier  to  give  the  ethnological  relations  and  the 
conquests  of  this  important  population  than  to  fix 
its  exact  original  locality;  though  this  by  a  certain 
amount  »f  not  illegitimate  speculation,  may  be 
approximated.  It  is  the  Byiantine  writers  who 
chiefly  mention  tlia  Avars,  imd  that  in  a  manner 
to  show  not  only  that  they  were  members  of  the 
gnat  Turanian  stock,  but  also  to  suggest  the  doc- 
trine that  the  still  more  famous  Huns  were  in  the 
same  cat^ory.  Different  chie£i  of  the  Avars  are 
frequently  mentioned,  and  the  nsnal  title  is  xo- 
Tllvof,  Cttcanui,  GoffattUt,  Chaganut  or  Caganue. 
This  is  the  title  Khdn,  as  in  Zcngis-JE&in,  in  its 
uncontncted  fcffm,  and  its  application  is  a  sure  sign 
that  the  population  which  used  it  was  either  Turk  or 
Hoogoi.  Their  connectioi  with  the  Unns  is  as  clear. 
ThcqAylact  writes  (vij.  8)  that  "  when  Justinian 
held  the  Empire,  there  settled  in  Europe  a  portion 
of  the  indent  tribes  of  the  Var  (Oiif),  and  Chun 
(Xovtrft),  who  named  themselves  Avars,  and  gloried 
in  calling  their  chief  Khagan  (Xayiros)^  Again, 
Panlus  Diacmus  states,  that  "  Avares  primum 
Hum,  postea  de  regis  proprii  nomine  Avaret  ap- 
pellati  sant"  (L  27).     The   importooco  of  this 
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passage  will  be  considered  in  the  sequel.  It  is  the 
Avars  who,  flying  before  the  Turks,  seek  the  alliance 
of  Justinian,  and  whom  the  Turks,  in  demanding 
their  surrender,  call  Var-ekoniUt  {pvapxtnihcu), 
a  form  which  has  reasonably  passed  fiir  a  compound 
of  Vter  and  Hun.  Even  if  we  object  to  this  cri- 
Uoism,  by  supposing  the  original  designation  to  hav» 
been  Var-chun  (or  some  similar  form)  and  the  con- 
nection witli  the  Hmu  to  have  been  a  mere  inference 
from  the  similarity  of  name,  on  the  part  of  tlie 
writers,  who  spoke  of  the  Var  and  Chun,  the  affinity 
between  the  two  populations  must  have  been  con- 
siderable; otherwise,  the  identification  would  hare 
been  absurd.  The  name  Pseudavari  (VtuSdSttpoi )  in 
Theophylact  (vii.  8)  creates  a  difficulty ;  since  wo  are 
not  told  m  what  manner  they  differed  fhim  the  true. 
Yet  even  these  faUe  Avart  ue  especially  stated  to 
have  been  Var  and  CAtm.  Jornandes,  too  (He 
Rdnu  Getic.  52)  speaks  of  a  tract  on  the  Danube 
called  Hun-i-var;  the  same  combination,  with  its 
elements  transposed.  Still  there  are  some  difficulties 
of  detail  arising  from  the  fiwjt  of  Theophylact  him- 
self separating  the  Hum  from  Chun;  and  also  a 
nation  called  <SSiirtr«  (ZaScfpoi)  from  the  Avars 
(^ASifoi);  and  these  are  difficulties  which  no  one 
but  a  good  Turkish  philologist  is  likely  to  entirely 
set  aside. 

The  notice  of  the  Avars  by  Prisons,  is  to  the 
eflect  that  between  the  years  461  and  465  they 
were  distressed  by  heavy  fogs  arismg  from  the 
Ocean,  and  by  vast  flocks  of  vultures  which  raven- 
ously fed  upon  them  (i.  e.  the  Avars),  that  they 
forced  them  upon  the  Saviri,  who  were  thus  forced 
upon  the  San^tu^,  Urt^,  and  Onoguri  (all  popu- 
lations known  to  be  Turk),  who,  in  their  turn, 
were  compelled  to  seek  the  alliance  of  the  Byzantine 
Romans.  This  is  but  an  instance  of  the  tendency, 
80  common  with  historians,  to  account  for  all 
national  movements,  by  the  assumption  of  some 
pressure  from  without,  which  they  then  strive  to 
trace  to  its  remotest  origin.  The  name  Avar  is  the 
only  undoubted  historical  part  about  it.  It  is  in 
A.  D.  558,  that  they  came  m  contact  with  the 
Alans,  requested  them  to  make  them  known  to  the 
Romans,  and  flying  before  the  Turks.  As  the 
Alan  country  was  in  the  present  Government  of 
Caucasus,  this  is  the  first,  unexceptionable  Avar 
locality ;  and  even  here  they  are  strangers.  More 
or  less  supported  by  the  Romans,  and  retained 
against  the  SUvonians  of  -the  Danube,  the  Avars 
spread  over  Thrace  and  Bulgaria,  and  effected  a 
permanent  settlemeut  in  Hungary,  and  an  empire  as 
welL  From  Hungary.  Dalmatia  and  Croatia  are 
overrun;  as  are  Thuringia,  Franconia,  and  even 
parts  of  Gaul. 

After  a  series  of  political  relations  with  the 
Gepidas  and  Lombards,  the  power  grows  and  de- 
clines, is  materially  broken  by  the  Carlovingian 
kings,  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  Skronians  of 
Moravia.  The  valley  of  the  Erlav,  however,  and 
feeder  of  the  Danube,  was  called  terra  Avarorum, 
as  late,  at  least,  as  the  10th  century. 

The  Avars  throw  light  upon  populations  other 
than  the  Huns.  They  add  to  the  hat  of  facts  which 
favour  the  notion  of  the  Herodotean  Scythae 
(Sciiloti)  having  belonged  to  the  Turk  stock.  The 
Scoloti  deduced  their  origin  from  Targiiaut  (Herod, 
iv.  5);  and  Targitiut  was  t^  titr  'ASdpwy  ^\<f 
iiy)ip  TreptSKerros  (Thcophan.  i.  6).  In  truth,  he 
was  Turk,  or  the  Eponymut  to  the  Turk  stock  in 
general,  and  the  whole  Herodotean  legend  about 
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him  and  his  sons  is  current  unongst  the  Kherghix 
at  the  present  day. 

Bot,  »  not  illegitinuite  specnlmtion  nuj  cany  oa 
fiutherstiU.  ^ror  was  a  ixKtfe  name,  and  it  was  de- 
duced from  a  king  so  called  (Panh  Diacon.  ut  stfT.). 
This  means  that  there  was  snch  an  epampma  as 
Avar;  jnst  as  the  statement  that  the  Grttit  called 
tkenudva  Hellena  from  iMr  ktng  UeUm,  would 
implj  an  tpinymtu  of  that  name.  Like  Hellen,  the 
Avar  was  a  mjthologioal  rather  than  a  real  person- 
ate Hence,  it  is  sn^j^ted  that  the  &balons  ^iarw 
of  the  HTpethorei  (Uerad.  ir.  36)  who  was  carried 
rotind  the  worid  on  an  arrow,  without  eating  food, 
maj  hare  been  the  epomfmui  dl  the  Aran.  Name 
for  name,  the  words  coincide;  aiid  no  locality,  as 
the  original  ares  of  the  Aran,  woaM  suit  better 
than  tlut  of  the  Herodotean  Hyperborei.  A  district 
00  or  to  the  east  of  the  Tobol  woold  satisfy  the 
conditions  reqnired  for  the  locality  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans and  the  belief  in  Abaris.  This  hypothesis 
infers  the  existence  of  a  population  fixm  the  exist- 
ence of  a  personal  name, — that  personal  name  being 
assumed  to  be  an  epdi^ma.  If  this  be  legitimate 
the  Aran,  withoot  being  exactly  the  ancient  Hyper- 
boreans, were  that  portion  of  them  more  especially 
connected  with  the  name  of  Abaru.     [R.  G.  L.] 

AVARICUM  {Bourga),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Bitnriges,  a  Celtic  people  (Caes.  B.  G.  »ii.  13,  15),  | 
on  the  Avars,  Evre,  a  branch  of  the  Cher,  whidi 
£>lls  into  the  Loire.     Caesar  describes  it  as  the 
finest  city  in  almost  all  Gallia,  and  as  nearly  snr- 
roonded  by  a  river  and  a  marsh,  with  only  one  ap- 
proach to  it,  and  that  very  narrow.     The  modem 
town  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Auron  and 
the  £vre,  and  each  of  these  rivets  receiTes  other 
streams  in  or  near  the  town.    The  wall  of  Avaricum 
is  particularly  described  by  Caesar  (Tii.  23).     It 
was  built,  like  all  the  Gallic  town  walls,  of  long 
beams  of  timber,  placed  at  interrals  of  two  feet;  the 
beams,  which  were  40  feet  kmg,  being  so  placed 
that  their  ends  were  on  the  outside.     The  spaces 
between  were  filled  up  with  earth,  but  in  ftxmt  on 
the  ontside  with  bige  stooea.      The  beams  wei« 
fiutened  together  on  the  inner  side.    On  these  beams 
others  were  phued,  and  the  interrals  were  filled  np 
in  like  manner;  and  so  on,  till  the  wall  had  the  re- 
quisite height     Caesar  besieged  Avaricum  (n.  c. 
52)  during  the  rising  of  the  Golli  under  Vercin- 
getorix.     The  place  was  taken  by  assault,  and  the 
Boman  soldiers  spared  neither  old  men,  women,  nor 
children.     Out  of  40,000  persons,  only  800  escaped 
the  sword,  and  made  their  way  to  the  camp  of  Ver- 
cingetorix,  who  was  in  the  neighbourhood.     Under 
the  division  of  Augustus,  the  town  was  included  in 
Aqnitania,  and  it  finally  to(^  the  name  of  Bitnriges 
or  Biturigae,  which  seems  to  bare  become  Biorgns 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  finally  Bourga,  now  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  Cher,     The  position  of 
Avaricum  is  determined  by  the  Itineraries,  from 
Augustonemetnm,   Clermont,  to   Avaricum ;  from 
Caesarodunum,    Tourt,  to   Avaricum,    and   other 
routes.  [G.  L.] 

AVA'RUM  PR.  (ASofoif  tupor,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  1), 
a  promontoiy  on  the  W.  coast  of  Ilispania  Tana- 
conensis,  between  the  rivers  Avns  and  Naebis,  pro- 
bably near  Gtros.  [P.  S.J 

AVEIA  ('AovTa:  Eth,  Aveias,  -atis),  a  city  of  the 
Vestini,  pUced  by  the  TabnU  Pentingeriana  on  the 
road  from  Prifemnm  to  Alba  Fuceasi-'.  Its  name 
is  also  found  in  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §  59)  among  the 
cities  of  the  Vestiiii,  bat  is  not  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
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thongh  we  learn  from  mscriptions  that  it  must  hare 
been  a  municipal  town  of  some  importance.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  we  should  read  "  Avriae "  fur 
"Avellae"  in  Silios  Italicos  (viiL  519)  where  he 
enumerates  it  amoDg  the  towns  of  the  Vestini,  and 
celebrates  the  excelleoce  of  its  pastures.  We  learn 
from  the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  228,  where  the  cor- 
rection of  "  Aveias  ager  "  for  "  VeioB  "  admits  of  no 
doubt)  that  its  territoiT'  was  portioned  oat  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  Amiteraam,  but  was  not 
made  a  colony,  and  tetained,  as  we  lesm  fhm  an 
inscription,  the  subordinate  rank  of  a  Praefectnia. 
The  site  <t  Aveia  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dis- 
pute, but  Giovenazzi,  a  local  antiquarian,  who  has 
investigated  the  matter  with  great  care,  pbcee  it 
near  Foua,  a  viUage  about  six  miles  S.  of  Aipala, 
where  there  are  sijd  to  be  considenble  remains  of 
an  ancient  dty,  as  well  as  a  church  of  Sta  JBalbma, 
connected  by  ecclesiastical  records  with  the  andent 
Aveia.  The  ruins  at  Ctrtte  di  Bagm>,  supposed  by 
Holstenius  to  be  thoec  of  Aveia,  ate  ascribed  by  this 
author  to  Furconinm.  (Giovenazxi,  DtUa  Citti 
eT  Aveia  nei  Kesttiu,  Roma  1773,  4to.;  Holsten. 
Not,  M  Cliaer.  p.  139 ;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  357 
—263 ;  Orea  Iiucr.  106.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AV'E'NIO  (AifWtm',  Strab.  f,  185:  £0.  Avenni- 
cus,  Avfywi^ioj,  AifnoWrifs:  Avignon),  a  town 
of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  at  the  jnnctien  of  the  Dni- 
entia,  Dmvnce,  and  the  Rhone.  It  was  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Cavares;  and  Pliny  and  Mela  (ii.  5)  call 
it  Avenio  Cavarum.  Pliny  (iiL  4)  enumerates  it 
among  the  "  oppida  Latina,"  that  is,  the  towns  which 
bad  the  Latinitas,  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Ptolraey 
calls  it  a  colonia.  Ktephanus  (s.  v.  AveWon')  caJhi 
it  "  a  city  of  Mas^alia,"  from  which  it  seems  that 
there  is  some  authority  for  sapposisg  it  to  be  » 
Greek  foundation,  or  to  have  come  imder  the  do- 
minion of  the  Greeks  of  MarteiUe.  Besides  the 
resemblance  of  the  ancient  and  modem  names,  the 
site  of  Avignon  is  determined  by  the  Itin.  roots 
from  Arelate  to  Vienna  and  Lugdnnnm,  which 
passed  through  Avenio.  [G.  L.3 


coin  or  AvzNio. 

AVENTICUM  (^re«c*«),  the  chief  city  of  tiie 
Helvetii.  (Tac  Hitt.  i.  68.)  It  is  got  mentioned 
by  Caesar.  About  Trajan's  time,  or  shortly  after, 
it  became  a  Roman  colony  with  the  name  Pia  Flaria 
Constans  Emerita.  It  seems  to  have  been  originally 
the  capital  of  the  Tignrini  [Tiouunn],  one  of  the 
four  Helvetic  psgi.  Its  position  is  determined  by- 
inscriptions  and  the  Boman  roods  which  meet  there. 
Ptolemy  phices  it  in  the  territory  of  the  Seqaani, 
from  which  we  may  conclude  that  port  of  the  Hel- 
vetii were  then  attached  to  the  Sequani.  In  the 
time  of  Ammianus  (xv.  1 1)  Aventicum  was  a  de- 
serted place,  bat  its  former  importance  was  shown 
by  its  ruins.  There  are  still  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, aqueduct,  and  part  of  the  waD  at  Avemcket, 
or  Wifilisburg,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  m  the  present 
canton  of  Waadt  or  Payj  de  Vaud.  Many  objects  of 
antiquity  have  been  fouiKj  at  Avenehet.    [G.  L.] 

AVERNUS  LACUS  or  AVEBNI  LACCS 
{'Aopviis  fdfurt;  Logo  dAvenui),  a  small  lake  In 
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Campanis,  between  Cumae  and  the  Gnlf  of  Baiae. 
It  occDpies  the  enter  of  an  extinct  Tolcano,  the 
ateep  sides  of  which  rising  precipitonaly  annmd  it, 
and  corend  in  ancient  times  with  dai^  and  ibMggj 
woods,  gave  it  a  strikinglj  glocnnj  character;  and  it 
was  pmbablj  this  drcnmstance,  associated  with  the 
■nlphnreoDs  and  mephitic  exhalations  so  common  in 
the  nefghboarhood,  tliat  led  the  Greeks  to  fix  npon 
it  as  the  entrance  to  the  internal  regions,  and  the 
scene  of  Ulysses'  visit  to  the  sbadeo.  How  earlj 
tiiis  mythical  legend  became  attached  to  tlie  lake 
we  know  not,  but  probably  soon  after  the  settlement 
of  the  Greeks  at  Cmnae.  Epboms,  howerer,  is  the 
earliest  writer  wh«n  we  find  cited  as  adopting  it. 
(^ap.  Strai.  T.  p.  244.)  It  was  commonly  reported 
tliat  the  pestiferous  vapours  arising  from  the  lake 
were  so  strong  that  po  living  thing  could  approach 
its  banks,  and  even  birds  were  suffocated  by  them 
as  they  flew  across  it.  Hence  its  Greek  name 
'Aopros  was  commonly  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
i  and  Sfns.  This  is  probably  a  mere  etymological 
fimcy :  bat  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  was  some 
fonndalion  for  the  fiict,  thongh  it  is  treated  as  merely 
£>baloos  by  Stiaba  and  other  writers.  Simikir  effects 
from  iDe{£itic  exhalations  are  still  observed  iii  the 
Taller  of  Amsanctns  and  other  locaUties,  and  it  must 
be  observed  that  Virgil,  wlio  describes  the  pheno- 
menon in  some  detail,  represents  the  noxions  vapours 
as  issuing  from  a  cavern  or  fissure  in  the  rocks 
adjoining  the  lake,  not  from  the  lake  itself;  and 
constantly  uses  the  expression  "Avema  loca"  or 
"Avema,"  as  does  Lucretius  also,  in  speaking  of 
the  same  locality.  Bnt  while  the  lake  itself  was 
closely  soiTounded  with  dense  woods,  these  would  so 
omch  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  air,  that  the 
whole  of  the  atmosphere  might  be  rendered  pesti- 
lential, tbongfa  in  a  less  degree.  In  the  time  of 
Stiabo  the  woods  had  been  cut  down ;  but  the  vol- 
canie  exhalations  seem  to  have  already  ceased  alto- 
gether. (Strab.  r.  pp.  344,  245 ;  Pseud.  Aristot 
de  Mirab.  102 ;  Antig.  Caryst  167;  Died.  iv.  22 ; 
Vifg.  Aem.  m.  442,  vi.  201,  237 — 242 ;  Lucr.  vi. 
739—749 ,  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  121 ;  Nonius,  L  p.  14 ; 
Daobeny  on  Vokanoet,  p.  199.) 

The  lake  itself  was  of  nearly  circular  form,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  though  Diodorus 
reckons  it  only  5  stadia;  and  like  most  volcanic 
lak<s,  of  great  depth,  so  that  it  was  believed  to  be 
mtfathomable.  (Lycophron.  Alec  704 ;  Diod.  /.  c ; 
Psend.  ArisL  L  c ;  Lucan.  ii.  665.)  It  seems  to 
have  had  no  natural  outlet ;  bat  Agripps  opened  a 
oommunication  between  its  waters  lind  those  of  the 
Lacrine  Lake,  so  as  to  render  the  Lake  Avemus 
itself  accessible  to  ships ;  and  though  this  work  did 
not  ccntinne  long  in  a  complete  state,  there  appears 
to  have  always  remained  some  outlet  from  the  inner 
lake  to  the  Golf  of  Bwae.  (Strab.  tc;  Caseiod. 
Var.  ix.  6.  For  farther  porticuhtrs  eonceming 
the  work  of  Agrippa  see  Lucrines  Lacus.)  At  a 
snbseqoent  period  Nero  conceived  the  extravagant 
prcject  of  constrncting  a  canal,  navigable  for  ships 
firaoi  the  Tiber  to  the  Lake  Avemus,  and  from 
thenoe  into  the  Gnlf  of  Baiae ;  and  it  appears  that 
the  works  were  actually  commenced  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Avemus.  (Suet.  JVer.  31 ;  Flm. 
xiT.  «.  ».  8;  Tac  Arm.  xv.  42.)  There  existed 
£ram  very  euly  times  an  oracle  or  sanctuary  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  connected  with  the  sources  of 
mephitic  vapours;  and  this  was  asserted  by  many 
writers  to  be  <he  spot  where  TJIysses  held  conference 
with  tbs  thade.  «f  the  departed.    It  was  pretended 
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that  the  Cunmerians  cf  Homer  were  no  others  than 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  bonks  of  the  lake,  nnd 
his  assertion  that  they  never  saW  the  light  of  the 
sun,  was  expluned  as  referring  to  their  dwelling  in 
subterranean  abodes  and  caverns  hollowed  in  the 
rocks.  (Ephoms  ap.  Stnb.  I  c. ;  Lycophr.  695 ; 
Max.  Tyr./«M.xiv.2;SiLItal.  xii.130.)  Thesoft.- 
nesa  of  the  volcanic  tnfo  of  which  the  surrounding 
hills  aie  composed,  rendered  them  well  adapted  for 
this  purpose;  and  after  the  whole  neighbourhood 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Bomans,  Cocceius  carried 
the  road  from  the  lake  to  Cumae,  thixmgh  a  long 
grotto  or  tunnel.  (Strab.  t.  p.  245.)  A  similar 
excavation,  still  extant  on  the  S.  side  of  the  lake,  is 
now  caDmooly  known  as  the  Grotta  delta  SiUUa; 
it  has  no  oaUet,  and  was  probably  never  finished. 
Those  writers  who  placed  here  the  Cimmerians  of 
Hraner,  represented  them  as  ha%ing  been  subse- 
quently destroyed  (Ephorus,  t  c;  Plm.  iii.  5.  s.  9); 
but  the  oracle  continued  down  to  a  much  later 
period;  and  the  lake  itself  was  regarded  as  sacred 
to  ProeerpiDe  or  Hecate,  to  whom  sacrifices  were 
frequently  ofiered  on  the  spot.  It  was  nnder  pre- 
tence of  celebrating  these  sacred  ritee  that  Hannibal 
in  B.C.  214  visited  the  Lake  Avemus  at  the  head  of 
his  army;  but  his  real  object,  according  to  Livy,  was 
to  make  an  attempt  npon  the  neighbouring  town  of 
PuteoH.  (Liv.xxiv.  12, 13;  Sil. Ital. xii.  106 — 160.) 

There  exist  on  the  SE.  side  of  the  lake  the  pic- 
turesque rains  of  a  large  octageoal  vaulted  edifice, 
built  of  brick,  m  the  style  of  the  best  Bnman  works; 
this  has  been  called  by  some  writers  the  temple  of 
Proserpine;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  em- 
ployed for  thermal  purposes.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AVIO'NES,  a  tribe  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
dwelling  probably  m  Schleswig,  on  the  river  Awce, 
a  tributary  of  the  Eyder,  or  in  the  dachy  ofLaum- 
Jury.  (Tacit.  Germ.  40.)  They  are  believed  to  be 
the  same  people  as  the  Chabiones  or  Caviones. 
(Mamert.  GmethL  Max.  Atig.  7,  Paneggr.  CoiuL 
6.)  [L.  S.] 

AVIUM  PR.    [Tapkobakb.] 

AVKAVANNUS.    [ABRAUAinnjg.] 

AVUS  (Ptd.  ii.  6.  §  1 :  Afe»  iroTOfum  Ma\a[), 
or  AVO  (Mela,  iii.  1 .  §  8),  a  small  river  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  N.  of  the  Durius 
and  S.  of  the  Macbis,  m  the  tcrritoiy  of  the  Gallaeci 
Bracarii;  now  called  the  Rio  dAge  [P.  S.] 

AXATI,  aft  prob.  OLAURA  (^Lora),  a  muni- 
cipiom  of  Hispania  Baetica.  (Iiucr.  op.  Grater, 
p.  1065,  No.  2 ;  Morales,  pp.  22, 99 ;  Fbrez,  Esp.  S. 
vol.  ii.  p.  62.)  [P.  S.] 

AXELODITNUM,  the  16th  station,  perlituam 
valli  of  the  Notitia,  under  the  charge  of  the  Cohort 
prima  Hupanontm.  This  cohort  is  mentioned  in  an 
inscription  found  at  EUmborough  in  Cumberland. 
Place  for  phue.  Burgh  on  the  Sands  is  Axellodunom. 
Name  for  name,  Hexham  suits  better;  as  the  -ejmay 
have  been  a  diminutive  form  (as  in  MoieOa)  and 
the  -dimum  is  an  element  of  ccmposition.  Horsley 
prefers  Burgh  (Book  i.  c  7).  The  evidence,  also, 
of  there  hat-ing  been  a  station  of  Burgh  is  complete 
(c.  9).  [R.  G.  L.] 

A'XIA  CAt^a),  a  small  town  of  Etroria,  mentioned 
by  Cicero  {pro  Caee.  7),  who  calls  it  a  "  castellum," 
and  describes  it  as  situated  "  in  agro  Tarqniniensi." 
It  is  probably  the  same  of  which  the  name  is  found  in 
Stepbanus  of  Byzantium  («.  r.  'A{ia),  who  tells  us 
only  that  itwas''a  city  of  Italy."  Its  site  maybe  fixed 
with  much  probability  at  a  phice  still  calM  Castel 
<t  Atto  or  CastdUuxio,  about  six  miles  W.  k  Vi- 
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lerho.  The  ancient  town  appe&rs  to  luve  occupied 
the  angle  formed  bj  two  small  streams  named  the 
Hio  Secco  and  Arcione^  flowing  through  deep  vallies 
or  rannes  with  precipitons  escarpments  on  each  side. 
Some  slight  fragments  of  the  ancient  walls  are  all 
that  remain  on  the  site  of  the  town  ;  but  the  opposite 
or  N.  bank  of  the  valley  of  the  Arciane  was  evi- 
dently in  ancient  times  the  Necropolis  of  the  town, 
and  presents  a  remarkable  assemblage  of  sepnlchres. 
These  arc  not  merely  subterranean  chambers  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  but  present  regular  architectural  facades, 
with  bold  cornices  and  moulduigs  in  relief,  all  hewn 
out  of  the  soft  tiiio  rock  of  which  the  escarpments  of 
the  dife  are  composed.  They  vary  in  height  from 
12  to  30  feet,  but  have  all  a  remarkable  resemblance 
in  their  architectural  character,  and  occupy  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  cliff  in  a  regular  range  like  a 
street,  extending  also  some  di;itance  up  a  lateral 
ravine  which  opens  into  the  principal  valley.  Many 
of  these  tombs  have  inscriptions  over  them  in  Etrus- 
can characters,  most  of  which  consLit  of,  or  at  least 
contain,  the  ciutomary  formula  ECA2T6INE2A. 
Since  the  first  discovery  of  these  monoments  in  1808 
by  Professor  Orioli  of  Bologna,  they  have  attracted 
much  attention,  more  perhaps  than  they  really  de- 
serve. Their  aix;liitecture  is  thought  to  have  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Egyptian,  but  it  is  still  more 
closely  connected  with  the  Doric  Greek,  of  which  in- 
deed the  whole  Tuscan  architecttuv  was  merely  a 
modification.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  assign  them 
a  very  remote  antiquity ;  OrioU  is  probably  correct  in 
referring  them  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  of  Kome. 
They  certainly  however  seem  to  prove  that  Asia 
must  have  beim  a  place  of  more  consideration  in  the 
flourishing  times  of  Etmria,  than  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Cicero;  though  it  could  never  have  been  more 
than  a  small  town,  and  was  probably  always  a  de- 
pendency of  Tarquinii,  as  its  name  never  occurs  in 
history.  The  remains  at  Cattel  dAuo  have  been 
ilcscribed  in  detail  by  Orioli  (Jki  Sepolcrali  Edifid 
deir  Etrttria  Media,  1826,  inserted  in  Inghirami, 
ifon.  Etrtuchi,  vol.  iv.;  and  ■  second  time  in  the 
AnmJi  delt  IiuUtuto  di  Corr.  ArcheoL  1833, 
p.  18 — 56),  and  again  by  Dennis  (^Cities,  ^.  of 
Etmria,  vol  L  p.  229—242.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AXI'ACES  ('Afiamit :  Telifful),  a  river  of  Sar- 
matia  Eoropnca,  E,  of  the  Tyias  {Dnititer),  flowing, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  right  through  Sarmatia,  a 
little  above  Dada,  as  iiir  as  the  Carpathi  M.  On  its 
banks  were  the  people  called  Axiacae.  (Mela,  ii.  1. 
8  7;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  26;  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  18,  10. 
^  14 ;  comp.  Pasiaces.)      ,  [P.  S.] 

AXIMA  (^Aiime),  a  town  of  the  Centrones,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy,  who  are  an  Alpine  people.  In 
the  Table  it  is  placed,  but  under  the  name  Axuna, 
between  Bergintrum  {St.  Maurice)  and  Darantasia 
(^Moutiert  en  Tcu-eiUaite'),  on  the  road  over  the  pass 
of  the  Alpis  Graia  or  Petit  St  Bernard.  The  po- 
sition is  thus  determined  to  be  that  of  Aisme.  The 
Antoninc  Itin,  omits  Axima,  but  makes  the  distance 
xviij.  between  Bergintrum  and  Daranta-sia,  the  mme 
distance  that  is  given  in  the  Table.  It  is  said  that 
iobcriptiuos  have  been  found  at  A  itme  with  tlie  name 
Forum  Claudii ;  yet  Forum  Claudii  b  a  different  place, 
though  in  the  country  of  the  Centrones.       [G.  L.] 

AXl'NIUM.    [UxAMA.] 

AXIO'POLIS  or  AXIUPOLIS  ('AfioiiiroAiI: 
Jiauova),  a  town  of  iiower  Moesia,  situated  on  the 
river  A:uus,  which  flowed  into  the  Danube  neat  its 
soutlicmmost  month,  which  is  now  ^toppe<I  up,  and 
the  Limes  Tr^jau.    (PtoL  iil  10.  §  11.)     [L.  S.] 


AXUS- 

A'XIUS  ('AfMW,  'Afttfi),  the  principal  river  of 
Macedonia,  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  king- 
dom before  the  reign  of  Philip,  rises  in  Mt.  Scar- 
diis  between  Dardania  and  Dalmatia,  a  little  X\V. 
of  Scupi.  It  flows  in  a  south-easterly  dirpfliu!i 
through  Macedonia,  and,  after  receiving  tlie  Erigon 
and  Astycus  and  passing  by  Pella,  fidls  into  the 
Thermaic  gulf.  The  Lydias  also  now  flows  into  the 
Alius,  but  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (vii.  127)  tl>e 
former  river  joined  tlie  Haliacmon.  The  Axins  has 
frequently  changed  its  coarse.  In  earlier  times  it 
flowed  into  the  sea  between  Chalastra  and  Thcss.a- 
lonica.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  330.)  In  the  middle  ap^es 
it  was  called  Bardarium  (BapiipLor,  Anna  Comn.  i, 
p.  18,  Pans.),  whence  its  modem  name  of  Vardhdri. 
The  prindpal  bridge  across  the  Axios  was  nenr 
Pella  (Liv.  xliv.  43);  this  bridge  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  MuTXTio  Gephvra  in  the  Itin. 
UierotoL  (p.605,  Wess.).  The  Axius  is  a  deep  and 
rapid  river  in  winter,  and  is  nearly  two  miles  in 
breadth  before  reaching  the  sen;  but  it  can  bo 
crossed  by  several  fords  both  in  the  lower  and  upper 
parts  of  its  course.  (CUrk,  Travelt,  vol.  iil  p.  334; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol  iii.  pp.  258,  289,  43T, 
469;  Tafd,  Thetsalmica,  pp.  69,  seq.  287,  :«).) 

AXON,  a  river  of  Caria,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v. 
28),  with  Calynda:  "  flomen  Axon,  oppidom  Ca- 
lynda."  We  may,  perhaps,  infer  that  Cal}-nda  was 
on  or  near  the  Axon.  Leake  places  the  Axon  im- 
mediately west  uf  the  gulf  of  Glaucos.      [G.  L.] 

A'XONA  {AisM),  a  branch  of  the  Isara  (Owe). 
The  Oue  jdns  the  ijeine  below  Paris.  Caesar  en- 
camped on  the  Axona  in  Uie  second  year  (b.  c  57^ 
of  bis  Gallic  campaign  (A  G.  ii.  5).  Dion  Cassias 
(xxxix.  2)  writes  the  name  AS^mnmos.  Ausonios 
(Mo$el,  V.  461)  names  it  ".^ona  praeccps,"  an 
epithet  which  is  not  appropriate. 

The  Axona,  according  to  Caesar,  was  in  "  extremis 
Bemorum  finibus,"  and  the  direction  of  his  move- 
ments shows  that  this  river  was  at  or  near  their 
northern  boundary.  [G.  L.] 

AXUEKNA.  A  place  of  this  name  appears  in 
the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the  nad  from  Darocorturura 
^Reims')  through  Verdun,  to  Divodarum  (J/ete).  It 
may  have  been  a  place  on  the  Axona  (.4im<),  bat 
the  site  cannot  be  fixed. 

Another  Axuenua  is  mentioned  in  the  Table,  and 
it  seems  to  be  the  same  place  that  occurs  in  the  An- 
tonine Itin,  nnder  the  corrupt  name  Mnenna.  It  is 
on  the  road  from  Beims  to  Bagacnm  (Away);  and 
the  distance  frran  Reuns  is  marked  z.  in  both  tbe^« 
routes.  This  determination  is  supposed  to  fix  the 
site  of  this  Axaenna  at  the  passage  of  the  .4  itna, 
between  Neufchilel  and  Avomx.  (D'Anville,  No- 
tice, Ac.)  [G.  L.] 

AXUME.    [AtJxiME.] 

AXUS  ('A{((s:  Axut),  a  city  of  Crete  (Heiod. 
iv.  154),  which  is  identified  with'Oofoi  (Slejih.  B. 
».  e.),  situated  on  a  river  ("  rapidum  Cretae  ve- 
nicmus  Oaxen,"  Virg.  EcL  166),  which,  according; 
to  Vibius  Sequester  (/'/ton.  p.  15),  gave  its  ruune 
to  Axos.  .According  to  the  Cyrenaean  traditions, 
the  Theraeau  Battus,  their  founder,  was  the  son  <i 
a  damsel  named  Pbronime,  the  daughter  of  Etew- 
chus,  king  of  this  city  (Herod.  I.  c).  Mr.  Pasbley 
{Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  143,  foil.)  discovered  the  ancient 
city  in  the  niodom  vilbge  of  Axua,  near  Mt.  Ida. 
The  river  of  Axm  flows  past  the  village.  Remains 
belonging  to  the  so-called  Cyclopean  or  Pelasgic  walls 
were  found,  and  in  the  church  a  piece  uf  wliite 
marble  with  a  sepulchral  inscription  in  the  ancicat 
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Doric  Greek  of  the  island.  On  another  inscription 
was  a  decree  of  a  "  common  assembly  of  the  Cre- 
tans," an  instance  of  the  well  known  Syncretitn,  as 
it  was  called.  The  coins  of  Axns  present  types  of 
Zens  and  Apollo,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  city 
situated  on  the  slopes  of  Ht  Ida,  and  the  fbondation 
of  which  was,  by  one  of  the  legends,  ascribed  to  a 
•on  of  Apolla  The  situation  answers  to  one  of  the 
etTmokgies  of  the  name:  it  was  called  Azus  because 
the  place  is  predpitons,  that  word  being  nsed  by 
tlie  Cretans  in  the  same  sense  that  the  other  Greeks 
assigned  to  iyitis,  a  crag.  (Hoeck,  Krtta,  toI.  i. 
p.  397.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
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T«7  extensive  mins,  which  were  first  visited  in  1824 
by  the  Earl  of  Ashboraham  (Arundell's  Asia  Minor, 
vol.  ii.  p.  347);  it  had  been  incorrectly  stated 
(Cramer's  Atia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  14)  that  the 
ruins  were  discovered  by  Dr.  Hall.  They  have  since 
been  visited  by  several  other  travellers.  The  remuns 
are  at  a  place  called  Tchavdour-Biitar,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhyndacns.  There  are  two  Soman 
bridges  with  elliptical  arches  over  the  Khyndacus ; 
or  three  according  to  Fellows.  (,Plan,  p.  141.)  On 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhyndacus,  on  a  slight  eminence, 
is  a  beautiful  Ionic  temple,  "  one  of  the  most  perfect 
now  existing  in  Asia  Minor."  (Hamilton,  Retmrchts, 
^.,  vol.  i.  p.  101.)  Eighteen  columns  and  one  side 
and  end  of  the  cells  are  standing.    There  are  also 


coin  OF  Azm. 

A'AY  LUS,  a  woodless  tract  in  Asia  Minor, 
"  northward  oif  the  r^ion  of  lakes  and  plains,  through 
wiiicli  leads  the  road  from  Afionm  KanihiiWir  to 
Konisi  and  Erkle,  a  dry  and  naked  region,  which 
■xtends  as  br  as  the  Saiigarins  and  Haljs."  (Leake, 
A*ia  Minor,  p.  65.)  Livy  (xxxviii.  18)  describes 
the  Axylus  as  entirely  dotitute  of  wood;  the  in- 
habitants used  dried  cow-dong  for  fiieL  Pooocke, 
who  traversed  part  of  the  country,  speaks  of  the 
people  as  bong  much  distressed  for  foel,  and  com- 
monlj  using  cow-dung.  He  might  have  found  the 
mne  thing  done  in  some  parts  of  England.  (Com- 
pare Hamilton,  voL  i.  pp.  448,  468,  as  to  the  Axy- 
lus.) The  Roman  consol  Manlius  marched  through 
the  Axylos  to  invade  Galatia.  Part  of  this  wood- 
less ngion  was  included  in  Phrygia,  and  port  in  Ga- 
Iati&  and  Lycaonia.  The  high  plateaus  north  of 
Konia  and  Erkk  are  the  mountein-pluns  (ifxnr  Aia), 
as  Stnbo  (p.  568)  terms  them,  of  the  Lycaonians, 
cold,  treeless  and  wateriess,  but  well  adapted  for 
afae^>-iiMding.  f  G.  L.] 

A^A,  a  town  of  Armenia,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(tL  10).  According  to  the  Anton.  Itinerary  it  was 
26  M.  P.  from  Satala;  it  is  conjectured  to  be  the 
same  place  as  the  Hassis  of  the  Peutinger  Tables, 
which  is  distant  &om  SstaU  25  M.  P.     [E.  B.  J.] 

A'ZALI  CA(aXoi),  a  tribe  in  Upper  Pannonia, 
from  which,  p^^ps,  the  modern  town  of  Ozal, 
derives  its  name.  (Ptol.  ii.  14.  §  2;  Plin.  H.  if. 
in.  28.)  [L.  S.] 

AZA'NES  CAC'I'nO-  I'  »  '^^^  '■y  AmndeU 
(^Asia  Minor,  vol  ii.  p.  140)  that,  on  a  com  of 
Thcmisgnium  in  Phrygia,  is  a  river-god,  with  the 
name  of  Azaaea, "  evidence  of  some  river  being  at  or 
near  Themisooiora."  The  site  of  Themisoninm  does 
not  appear  to  be  quite  certain;  and  nothing  more 
seeme  to  be  known  of  the  river  Azanes,  though  the 
cooclasion  from  the  coin,  that  there  was  a  river  of 
that  name,  can  hardly  be  doubted.  [G.  L.] 

AZATiEa     [Akcadia.] 

AZA'NI  ('Afowf:  Eth.  Afwfnij),  as  the  name 
appeara  in  Stnbo  (p.  576),  and  Stephanns  (t.  v. 
'Aiaroi)  The  name  on  coins  and  inscriptions  is 
Al(€Wol,  and  also  in  Hcrodian,  the  grsmmsrian,  as 
quoted  by  Stepbanus.  Azani  is  a  city  of  Phrygia 
Epictetns.  The  district,  which  was  called  Azanitis, 
contained  the  aonrcea  of  the  river  Bhyndacus. 

This  place,  which  is  historically  unknown,  contains 


BUISa   AT  AZANI. 


the  colcesal  foundations  of  another  temple;  and  some 
remains  of  a  third.  The  theatre  is  situated  near 
half  a  mile  from  the  temple;  and  there  is  a  stadium 
which  "  extends  north  and  south  in  a  direct  line  of 
prolongation  from  the  theatre,  with  which  it  is 
immediately  connected,  although  at  a  lower  level. 
Some  of  the  marble  seats,  both  in  the  stadium  and 
in  the  theatre,  are  well  preserved,  and  of  highly 
finished  workmanship."  (Hamilton.)  There  is  a 
view  of  the  temple  of  Azani  in  Fellows'  Asia  Minor 
(pp.  137,  141).  "  There  are  many  fronts  of  tombs 
sculptured  as  doors  with  panels  and  devices,  having 
inscriptions.''  (Fellows,  who  has  given  a  drawing 
of  one  of  these  doors.)  Among  the  coins  which 
Hamilton  procured  at  this  place,  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding country,  there  were  coins  of  Augustus, 
Claudius,  Faustina,  and  other  imperial  personages. 
Some  also  were  autonomous,  the  l^ends  being 
Ai)/io>,  'Itpa  Bov^1|,  or  'UpaawKKriTOS  Aifcwtiray, 
or  Atiarrrar.  Several  inscriptions  from  Azani 
have  been  copied  by  Fellows  (p.  142,  &c),  and  by 
Hamilton  (Appendix,  8 — 20).  None  of  the  in- 
scriptions An  of  early  date,  and  probably  all  of  tbeni 
belong  to  the  Roman  period.  One  of  these  records 
"  the  great,  both  benefactor  and  saviour  and  founder 
of  the  city,  CL  Stratonicus,"  who  is  entitled  consul 
(fcroTOK) ;  and  the  monnment  was  erected  by  his 
native  city.  This  Stratonicus,  we  may  infer  from 
the  name  Claudius,  was  a  native,  who  had  obtained 
the  Roman  citizenship.  The  memorial  was  erected 
in  the  second  praetorship  (to  0  orpceniyBvyTos')  of 
CI.  Apollinarius.  Another  inscription  contains  the 
usual  formula,  f)  BovKri  Koi  6  Aiifios.  In  the  interior 
of  the  cella  of  the  temple  there  are  fonr  long  in- 
scriptions, one  in  well  formed  Greek  characters, 
another  in  inferior  Greek  characters,  and  two  in  badly 
cut  Roman  characters.  There  are  also  inscrij'tions 
on  the  outside  of  the  celhk.  It  appears  from  one 
inscription  that  the  temple,  which  is  now  standing, 
was  dedicated  to  Zens, 
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354  AZAKIA. 

The  plan  given  bj  Fellows  ahowa  the  fontuna  of 
the  aevenU  buildings,  which  altogether  nrnat  hare 
pcodoced  a  rmrj  fine  effect  There  are  M  traces  of 
any  city  walls.  [G-  L-] 


coin  OF  AZAKI. 

AZA'NIA,  a  city  belonging  to  Massilia,  according 
to  Stephanos  (».  r. 'AfoKla),  quoting  Philo.  The 
place  is  only  mentioned  in  this  passage,  which  is 
worth  notice,  as  adding  to  the  list  of  Hassaliot  towns 
in  the  south  of  France.  Walckenaer  {Geog.,  &c, 
ToL  i.  p.  280)  coDJectoresthat  it  may  be  at  AtUlarei, 
m*T  AsiUe,  in  the  department  of  Avde;  but  this 
is  merely  a  guess,  fonnded  on  a  resemblance  of 
names.  [G.  L.] 

AZA-NIA  (,ii  'Afo»/o,  PInl.  iv.  7.  §  28;  Peripl. 
Mar.  Eryth.  pp.  10,  II,  seq.),  the  modem  coast  of 
Ajan,  was  another  name  for  the  maritime  region  of 
eastern  Africa  called  Barboria,  which  extended  fitim 
the  promontory  of  Aromata,  lat  11"  N.,  to  that  of 
Khaptum,  Ut  2°  S.  Ptolemy  distinguishes  between 
Azania  and  Barbaria,  defining  the  former  as  the  in- 
terior, and  the  latter  as  the  coast  of  the  region  which 
bore  these  names.  Azania  was  inhabited  by  a  race 
of  Aethiopians,  who  were  engaged  principally  in 
catching  and  taming  wild  elephants,  or  in  supplying 
the  markets  of  the  Bed  Sea  coast  with  hides  and 
ivoiy.  At  the  southern  limit  of  this  undefined  and 
scarcely  known  region  was  the  river  Rhaptus,  and 
the  haven  Rhaptum  (Ptol.  ir.  9),  which  derived 
their  name  from  the  Aethiopes  Rhapsii.  The  Mare 
Azaniom,  another  name  for  the  Sinus  Barbaricns 
(fiapSapiKit  K6Kw0t,  PtoL  IT.  7.  §  28),  skirted  this 
whole  region.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AZANUS.    [India.] 

AZARA  ('A^ci^),  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xi.  p. 
527)  in  his  Account  of  Armenia  as  situated  on  the 
Araxes;  some  read  ri  Zipa:  probably  like  other 
words  occurring  in  that  country,  the  name  was  spelt 
indiflerently.  Groskurd  (note  ad  I.  c.)  is  inclined 
to  think  it  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
Zaretis,  or  the  Perso-Armenian  Artemis.  (Comp. 
Hesych.  i.  v. ;  SeMen,  de  IHii  Sj/riu  Sj/ni.  it 
c.  15.)  fE.  B.  J.] 

AZEKAH,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Jodah.  (Jo<A. 
XT.  35.)  It  was  situated  in  that  part  which  was 
called  Scphela  (rendered  by  the  LXX.  ■H)v  »«- 
iwiiv,  rh  Tfdiof,  and  rd  rawtwa),  which,  according 
to  Ensebius  and  St.  Jerome,  embraced  all  the  coun- 
try about  Eleutheropolis,  to  the  north  and  west. 
(Rekmd,  Pahat.  p.  187.)  A  rilUge  of  thb  name 
existed  in  their  day  between  Eleutheropolis  and  Aelia 
(lb.  p.  603):  and  the  site  of  Shocoh,  with  which  it 
is  joined  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  1 ,  is  still  preserved  in  the 
small  ruined  village  of  Shvmkeh,  in  the  south-east 
of  Jndaea,  where  the  hill  country  declines  towards 
the  Phun  of  the  Philistines.  (Robinson,  B3>.  Ra. 
Tol.  u.  pp.  843,  349.)  [G.  W.] 

AZETflA.    [Attica,  p.  331,  a.] 

AZE'TIUM  {'AffirTm :  Azetini),  a  town  of 
Apulia,  the  name  of  which  does  not  occur  in  any 


AZOBUS. 
ancient  anther,  under  this  form,  bat  its  correctness 
is  proTed  by  its  corns,  which  hare  types  copied  &xini 
those  of  Tarcntum  and  the  legend  at  fall  AZH- 
TINflN.  These  coins,  once  erroneously  assigned  to 
Azenia  in  Attica,  are  fonnd  only  in  the  sootheni 
part  of  Apulia,  and  hence  it  is  probable  that  the 
"Ehetiom"  of  the  Tab.  Pent.,  a  name  certainly 
corrupt,  oaght  to  be  read  Azetimn,  If  this  con- 
jectoiv  be  admitted  Azetiom  may  be  (daoed  at  Ba- 
tigUmo,  a  small  town  abont  12  miles  SE.  ^  Ban, 
where  the  coins  in  question  hsTe  been  frequently 
discovered.  The  AEOsnin  of  Pliny  (hL  U.  s.  16) 
though  placed  by  him  among  the  "  Calaironm 
Mediterranei^  in  all  probability  belong  to  the  same 
phKe,  and  this  may  be  the  Roman  form  of  the  name. 
(Millingen.  Nun.  de  Cltalie,  p.  147.)      [E.  H.  B.] 


conr  OF  AzmiuM. 

AZIBIS,  or  AZILIS  ('Afo>»,  'A(iJus,  Herod., 
Steph.  B.,  Callim.;  'Afipor,  Charax,  op.  Steph.  B.; 
'AfuAij  or  'AfuAir  *<S/«i|,  PtoL  ii.  5.  §  2;  £(*• 
'AfiAiriit,  Steph.  B.),  a  district,  and,  areording  to 
the  later  writers,  a  town,  or  village,  on  the  coast  rf 
Marmaiica,  on  the  E.  frontier  of  Cyrenaica,  in  K. 
Africa,  opposite  the  isfawd  of  Platea.  Herodotus 
tells  ns  that  it  was  colonized  by  Battns  and  his  fol- 
lowers two  years  after  their  first  settlement  in  Plato, 
B.  c  638.  He  describes  it  as  snirounded  on  both 
sides  by  the  most  beautiful  slopes,  with  a  river 
flowing  through  it,  a  description  agneing,  according 
to  Pacho,  with  the  valley  of  the  river  remiBUK*, 
which  flows  into  the  Gvlf  of  Bomba,  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Bomia  (the  ancient  Platea).  In  a  aecoiKl 
passage,  Herodotus  mentions  it  as  adjacent  to  the 
port  of  MeneUns,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
district  where  silphiom  grows.  (Herod,  iv.  157, 159; 
Callim.  in  ApoU.  89 ;  Pacho,  Voyage  de  !a  Mama- 
ri;tie,&c.pp.53,86.)  It  appears  to  be  the  same  place 
as  the  Partus  A^zarius  (i  'A^opiot  A</tq>')  of  ^7"*" 
sius  (c.  4 :  Thrige,  Ret  QrreiuM.  p.  72).    [P.  S.] 

AZIRIS  ('Afipd,  Ptol.  V.  7.  §  2),  a  town  of  Ar- 
menia Minor,  which,  if  we  identify  with  AriingaK, 
or  Aran^an,  as  Mannert  {Geogr.  voL  vi.  pt  2.  p. 
308)  does,  must  be  pUw^ed  to  the  W.  of  the  Eu- 
phiates.  Abtilfedii  {Tab.  Sgr.  p.  18)  fixes  this 
phce  on  the  road  between  Shot  and  .4t«r»ii.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Armenian  chroniclers  it  was  fiunoos 
for  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Anahid,  and  was 
decorated  with  many  temples  by  Tigraaes  II.  After 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  it  remained  an 
important  pUice,  but  attained  ita  highest  distinction 
under  the  Mussulman  princes  of  the  Seljuk  dynasty. 
(St.  Martin,  J/iAn.  aw  rAmttnie,  vol.  L  p.  71 ; 
Forbigcr,  vol.  ii.  p.  312;  Bitter,  Srdbiade,  vol.  x. 
p.  270.)  [E.B.J.] 

AZI'ZIS,  or  AHI'HIS  (Tab.  Pent),  AIXI  (Pri»- 
dan.  tL  p.  682,  ed.  Putsch),  a  town  of  Dacia,  on 
the  high  nad  trxm  Viminacium  to  Tiviscnm,  pro- 
bably the  Aifi<r(t  of  Ptolemy  (iiL  8.  §  9>  It »«™ 
to  be  Taaiora  on  the  Temet.  [P-  S.] 

AZCTRUS  ('AC«>poj,  'Kiiptor,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  *i- 
Eth.  'AfaiplTijj),  a  town  in  Pen-haebia  in  Tbessaly. 
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ritnated  at  the  foot  of  Hoont  Olyinpas.  Azonu, 
with  the  two  neighboaring  towns  of  Pythinm  and 
Dolicbe,  formed  a  TripoliB.  (Liv.  xlii.  S3,  xUt.  2.) 
There  was  alao  a  town  of  the  ivune  of  Azonu  in 
Pelagonia  in  Macedonia.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  327 ;  Leake, 
Northent  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  319,  34S.) 

AZCTUSCAfiiTot:  Elk.  'A(iTios),the  AanDOD 
of  Scripture,  a  city  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Jadah 
in  tbe  divisicn  of  the  Promised  Land  (Joth.  xt.  47), 
but  occupied  by  the  Philistines,  and  reckoned  as  one 
cf  their  Atb  pincipal  dries,  where  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  warship  of  DagoD.  (1  Sam.  i.  1 — 7.) 
It  is  celebrated  by  Herodotus  as  having  stood  a 
siege  of  29  years  from  Psammetichns,  king  of  Egypt 
(a^nit  B.  c.  630),  tbe  longest  cf  any  dty  he  was 
aa)oainted  with  (ii.  157).  It  was  taken  by  the 
Assyrians  nnder  Tartan,  tbe  general  of  King  Senna- 
cherib (B.C.  713; /s.xz.1).  It  was  taken  by  Jndas 
Haccabaeus  (1  jfttce.  ix.  50),  and  by  his  brother 
Jonathan  (x.  77);  restored  by  Gabinios  (Joaeph. 
AtU.  xir.  5.  §  3),  and  given  by  Augustus  to  Sakmie 
(xTii.  13.  §  5).  The  andent  geographical  and  his- 
torical notices  pUce  it  between  Atheioit  and  Jamnia, 
south  of  the  latter,  near  the  coast,  but  not  actually  on 
the  sea  shore.  Its  site  is  clearly  identified  by  the 
modem  Tillage  of  Etdud,  situated  on  a  grassy  hill, 
surrounded  by  wood.  No  ruins  have  been  diacorered 
there.  (Irby  and  Mangles,  pp.  179 — 182;  and 
Biehaidsao,  as  died  in  Robinson's  Bib.  Ret.  vol.  ii. 
Ik  368;  Beland,  pp.  606—609.)  [Q.  W.] 


BAALBEK.    [Hkuopous.] 

BAAL-6AD,  m  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Holy  Land,  "  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  under  Mount 
HenDon."  (Jo«».xL  17,  xiL  7,1111.5.)    [O.W.] 

BAAL-HEON,  a  dty  of  tbe  tribe  of  Reuben 
(A'lHiii.  xxxii.  38 ;  1  CAroa.  v.  8),  afterwards  occu- 
ped  by  the  Moabites.  (^Ezek,  xxv.  9.)  It  is  men- 
tkned  by  St  Jerome  as  a  large  village  in  his  time, 
aod  is  placed  by  him  and  Ensebius  nine  miles 
distant  &om  Heshbon,  and  near  Bare  {Baara). 
(Beland,  Pataea.  pp.  487, 61 1.)  Burekhardt  iden- 
tifies it  with  Hyoon,  f  of  an  honr  SE.  of  tbe  ruins 
of  Ueshbon  {TrmxU,  p.  385);  but  this  would  not 
be  more  than  2  or  3  miles,  which  is  too  short  an  in- 
terval. Yet  the  name  (written  by  Irby  and  Mangles 
**  J/ogra,"  p.  464),  and  the  neighbouring  hot  springs 
(see  St.  Jerome,  I.  c),  seem  to  identify  it  vriih  the 
Scriptnre  site.  It  stands  on  a  considerable  eminence, 
in  a  fertile  plain.  [G.  W.] 

BAAL-SEALISHA  (2  Kingt,  iv.  42),  a  town,  it 
wxrold  aeem,  of  tbe  district  of  Shalisha  (1  Sam.  ix. 
4),  called  by  Eusebins  and  St.  Jerome  Beth-ss- 
liss,  is  placed  by  them  15  miles  north  of  Diospolis 
(Xrdilai  in  the  Thammitic  district.  (Beland,  p. 
61 1.)  [G.  W.] 

BAAL-TAHAB,  a  town  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamm, 
in  tbe  vidnity  of  Gibeah.  (Judga,  xx.  33.)  It 
existed  in  tbe  time  of  Ensebius  under  the  name  of 
Beth-amar.    (Keland,  p.611.)  [G.  W.] 

BABBA  (Bdfa,  Ptol.  iv.  1.  §  14;  Bofo/:  £tk. 
BeetoMt,  Stepb.  B.),  a  colony  in  Hanretania  Tingi- 
tana,  founded  by  Augustus,  40  H.  P.  from  Lixns. 
Its  faB  name  is  given  by  Pliny  in  the  form  Baiba 
Julia  Campettrit  (v.  1).  Its  coins,  which  are 
munerons,  from  Augustus  downwards,  have  the  in- 
seriptioas  Col.  L  B.,  i.  e.  Colonia  Julia  Babbetuit,  or 
COL.  0.  L  B.  or  C.  C.  I.  B.,  i.  e.  CoUmia  Campe$trii 


BABTLON. 
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JuUt  Babbemit.  (Eckhel,  vol  iv.  p.  153.)  lu 
site  seems  qnite  uncertain.  Some  pbce  it  at  ffa- 
ranja,  which  appears  too  bt  east ;  others  at  Bani 
Tetide,  in  a  beautifnl  plain  on  the  river  Gvarga  (a 
tributary  of  the  Subur),  where  andent  ruins  are  stUl 
visiblei  (Leo  Africanus,  ap.  Mannert,  vol.  x.  pt.  2, 
p.  489.)  Possibly  the  true  position  may  be  at  Baba 
Kelam,  E.  of  Ktar-el-Kebir.  [P.  S.] 

BABRA'NTIUM(Bo«(id»Tio»;  EtKBagpiprtos), 
a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chioe,  mentioned  by 
Polybios  in  bis  sixteenth  liook,  as  quoted  by  Ste- 
phanna,  t.  v.  Baf^Mbrwr.  It  may  be  the  same 
pUce  as  Babias.  [G.  L.] 

BABRAS  (Bitpas:  Eth.  Batpirrios),  a  small 
pUee  in  Aeolis  near  Chioa.  (Steph.  B.  $.  v.  Bd- 
Spat.)  [G.  L.] 

BABYLLEini  (BagvAA^risi,  PtoL  iv.  7.  §  29), 
the  name  of  a  tribe  which  belonged  to  the  hybrid 
population  of  the  Begio  Troglodytica,  between  the 
NUe  and  the  Red  Sea.  They  were  seated  between 
the  easternmost  bonndaiy  ot  the  island  Mcroe  and 
the  Sinus  Adnlitanns.  [W.  B.  D.] 

BA'BYLON  (Ba«vA<ir),  in  kter  times  called  also 
BabyIonia(Justin,  i.  2 ;  SoUn.  c.37 :  Eth.  BaCvX^not, 
rarely  BciffvAwvciSf, fern.  Bo^Awrfs), the  chief lown  of 
Babylonia,  and  the  seat  of  empue  of  the  Babylonio- 
Chaldaean  kingdom.  It  extended  along  both  sides 
of  the  Euphrates,  which  ran  through  the  middle  of  it, 
and,  according  to  the  uniform  consent  <^  antiquity, 
was,  at  the  height  of  its  glory,  of  immense  size.  There 
seems  good  reason  for  supposing  that  it  occuped  the 
site,  or  was  at  least  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  of 
Babel,  which  is  mentioned  in  Genesis  (x.  10)  as  the 
beginning  of  Nimrod's  kingdom,  and  in  Genesis  (xi. 
1 — 9)  as  the  scene  of  tbe  conlVision  d  tongues:  ita 
name  is  a  Qraecized  form  of  the  Hebrew  Babel. 
There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  it  was  at  an 
early  period  a  place  of  importance,  or,  like  Minns 
(Nineveh),  the  imperial  seat  of  a  long  lino  of  kings. 
The  name  of  Babel  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  tbe  place  of  thi< 
confusion  of  tongties  (Gen.  xi.  9);  another  and  per- 
haps more  natural  derivation  would  give  it  the 
meaning  of  the  gate  or  court  of  Bel,  or  Belus,  the 
Zens  of  that  country.  A  tradition  of  this  event  has 
been  preserved  in  Berossns,  who  says  that  a  tower 
was  erected  in  the  place  where  Babylon  now  stands, 
but  that  the  winds  assisted  the  gods  in  overthrowing 
it.  He  adds  that  the  mins  still  exist  at  Babylon, 
that  the  gods  introduced  a  diversity  of  tongnea 
among  men,  and  that  the  place  where  the  tower  was 
built  is  called  Babylon  on  account  of  the  confusion 
of  tongues  ;  for  confiision  is  by  the  Hebrews  called 
Babel.  (Beross.  ap.  Eiueb.  Praep.  Evang.  ix. ;  Syn- 
celL  CAron.  44;  Euseb.  Chron.  13.)  A  tradition  of 
the  diversity  of  tongues  and  its  cause  is  preserved  also 
in  a  fragment  of  Histiaeus  {ap.  Joteph.  Ant.  i.  4), 
and  in  Alex.  Polyhist.  {ap.  Sync.  44,  and  Joteph, 
AnL  i.  4).  Enpolemus  also  {ap.  Eiiteb.  Praep. 
Evang.  ix.)  attributes  the  foundation  of  Babylon  to 
those  who  escaped  from  the  Deluge,  and  mentions 
the  tower  and  its  overthrow.  He  adds  that  Abra- 
ham lived  in  a  dty  of  Babylonia  called  Camarina, 
or  by  some  Urie  [i.e.  Ur],  which  is  interpreted  to 
mean  a  dty  of  the  Chaldaeans. 

Of  Babel  or  Babylon,  believing  them,  as  we  do,  t» 
represent  one  and  the  same  place,  we  have  no  snbse- 
i  quent  notice  in  the  Bible  till  the  reign  of  Hoehea, 
!  about  B.C.  730  (2  Kii^t,  xvii.  24),  when  the  people 
:  of  Samaria  were  carried  away  captive.  It  seems 
'  probable  that  daring  this  long  period  Babylon  was 
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•  pUoe  of  little  consequence,  and  that  the  gnat 
mfing  city  was  the  Assyrian  capital  Ninus.  As 
late  as  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (B.a  728 — 700)  it  is 
dear  that  Babylon  vas  dependent  on  the  Assy- 
rian Empire,  though  Merodach-Baladan  is  mentioned 
in  laaiah  (xzxiz.  I)  as,  at  that  time,  king  or  ruler 
in  Ihat  city ;  for  Polyhistor  {ap.  Etueb.  Arm.  Chron. 
42)  states  that  after  the  reign  of  the  brother  cf  Sen- 
nacherib, Acises  ruled;  and  that,  after  Aciaee  had 
reigned  thirty  days,  he  iras  slun  by  Merodach-Bala- 
danos,  who  held  the  government,  but  was  in  his  turn 
slain  and  succeeded  by  Elibus.  Polyhistor  adds  that, 
in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  cf  Elibus,  Sennacherib 
came  up  and  conquered  the  Babylonians,  took  their 
king  pri8<»>er  away  into  Assyria,  and  made  his  own 
son  Asardanns  king  in  his  place.  Abydenns  (op. 
Suteb.  ibid.  p.  53)  states  the  same  thmg,  adding  that 
he  built  Tarsus  after  the  plan  of  Babylon.  The  frag- 
ments preserved  of  Berossns,  who  lived  in  the  age  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  who  testifies  to  the  exist- 
ence of  written  documents  at  Babylon  which  were 
preserved  with  great  care,  supply  some  names,  though 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  far  they  may  be 
depended  on.  The  commencement  of  the  narrative  of 
Beixssus  is  a  marvellous  and  fabulous  account  of  the 
first  origin  of  Babylonia.  In  it  he  speaks  of  Belns, 
whom  he  interprets  to  mean  Zeus,and  states  that  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  objects  which- he  has  noticed 
were  delineated  in  the  tonple  of  that  god  at  Babylon. 
(See  Castor,  op.  Emdi.  Arm.  Ckron.  81 ;  Eupol.  <^. 
Etueb.  Praep.  Evang.  ix.;  Tballus,  ap.  Thiophm. 
ad  Ant.  281 ;  Aesch.  &^{.  318  and  322;  Hesiod, 
Fragm.  op.  Sirab.  L  p.42 ;  and  Enstath.  ad  Dionyt. 
927,  for  the  name  of  Belus,  and  varions  legends  con- 
nected with  it.)  Berossos  mentions  the  name  Xi- 
■Qtbros,  and  with  him  a  legend  of  a  great  flood, 
which  has  so  remarkable  a  resemblance  to  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Bible,  that  it  has  been  usual  to  sup- 
pose that  Xisuthms  represents  the  Noah  of  Holy 
Scriptnie;  adding  that,  after  the  flood,  the  people  re- 
turned to  Babylon,  bnUt  cities  and  erected  temjdes, 
and  that  thus  Babylon  was  inhabited  again.  (Beroes. 
ap.  Sgnc  CItroH.  28  ;  Enseb.  Chron.  S.  8.)  Apollo- 
doms,  profiessing  to  copy  fnom  Benssus,  gives  a  dif- 
ferent and  fuller  list  of  rulers,  but  they  are  a  mere 
barren  collection  of  names.  (ApoU.  ap.  Sj/nc.  Chron. 
39 ;  Enseb.  Chron.  S.)  The  Astronomical  canon  of 
Ptolemy  commences  with  the  era  of  Nabonassar, 
whoso  reign  began  B.O.  747  twenty-three  years  after 
the  appearance  of  the  Assyrian  Kmg  Pnl,  on  the  W. 
of  the  Enphrates.  It  has  been  argued  from  this  fact, 
in  connection  with  a  passage  in  Isaiah  (xxiii.  is) 
"Behold  the  land  of  the  Ghaldees;  this  people  was 
not,  till  the  Assyrian  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell 
in  the  wilderness,"  that  the  first  rulers  of  Babylon 
were  of  Assyiisn  origin;  but  this  seems  hardly  a  ne- 
cessary inference.  It  is,  however,  curions  that  Syn- 
cellns,  after  stating  that  the  Chaldaeans  were  the 
first  who  asstmied  the  title  of  kings,  adds  that  of 
these  the  fiist  was  Evechius,  who  is  known  to  us  by 
the  name  of  Nebrod  (or  Nembrod)  who  reigned  at 
Babylon  for  six  years  and  one  third.  Nabonassar  is 
said  to  have  destroyed  the  memorials  of  the  kings 
who  preceded  him.  (Sync  Chron.  207)  Of  the  mo- 
narcbs  who  succeeded  him  according  to  the  Canon 
we  know  nothing,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
for  the  most  part  tributary  to  the  kings  of  Ninns 
(Nineveh).  Mardoch-Empsdus,  the  fifth,  is  probably 
the  Merodach-Baladan  of  the  Bible,  who  sent  to 
congratukte  Hezekiah  on  his  reooveiy  from  sick- 
ness. (2  ir»i;s,xx.  12;  fiaiah,  xxzL  1.)  Somewhat 
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later  Manasses,  kmg  of  Judah,  is  carried  by  the  king 
of  Assyria  Into  captivity  to  Babylon.  Then  follow  So- 
osdnchinns  and  Chyniladan,  who  appear  to  have  ruled 
partly  at  one  city  foi  partly  at  the  other;  and  then 
NabqioUasar,  who  finally  overthrew  Ninus,  and  re- 
moved the  seat  of  the  empre  of  western  Asia  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to  Babylon. 

With  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  oonuneoced,  in  all 
probability,  the  era  of  Babylonian  greatness,  and  the 
accounts  in  the  Bible  and  in  other  writings  are,  for 
his  reign,  remarkably  consistent  with  one  another. 
The  Bible  relates  many  events  of  the  teign  of  this 
king,  his  carrying  the  Jews  into  captivity,  his  siege 
and  conquest  of  Tyre  (£ee)t.  xxix  18),  his  descent 
into  Egypt,  and  his  subsequent  return  to  Babylon 
and  death  there.  Berossns  (ap.  Jottph.  c.  Ap.) 
states  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  sent  with  a  great 
army  against  Egypt  and  Judaea,  and  bunt  the 
temjde  at  Jerusalem  and  removed  the  Jews  to 
Babylon,  that  he  conqoered  Egypt,  Syria,  Phoe- 
nicia, and  Arabia,  and  exceeded  in  his  exj^oits  all 
that  had  reigned  before  him  in  Babykm  and 
Chaldaea.  He  adds  that,  on  the  return  of  the  king 
bam  his  Jewish  war,  he  devoted  much  time  to 
adorning  the  temple  of  Belus,  rebuilding  the  rity, 
constructing  a  new  pdace  a^oining  those  in  which 
his  forefathers  dwelt,  but  exceedmg  them  in  height 
and  splendour,  and  erecting  on  stone  piOais  high 
walks  with  trees  to  gratify  his  queen,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  Media,  and  was  therefore  fond  rf  a 
mountainous  sitnatian.  (Beros.  ap.  Jottph.  e.  Ap.  i. 
19;  SynceU.  Chvn.  220;   Euseb.  Praep.  Evang. 

Benssus  goes  on  to  state  that  after  a  rdgn  of  43 
years,  Nebuchadnezzar  was  socceeded  by  Evibne- 
rodachus,  NerigUssooms,  and  Labroeoorcbodus, 
whose  united  reigns  were  little  more  than  six  years, 
till  at  length,  on  a  conspiracy  being  formed  igtimt 
the  Ust,  Nabonnedns  obtained  the  crown,  and  reigned 
sixteen  years,  till,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  Cyrus 
took  Babylon,  the  king  having  retired  to  the  neigh- 
bonring  city  of  Borsippns ;  that,  on  Cyrus  proceeding 
to  beside  Borsippns,  Nabonnedns  anmndered  him- 
self to  the  kmg  of  Persia,  who  sent  him  out  of 
Babylonia  and  placed  him  in  Cannania,  where  he 
died.  (Beros.  ap.  Joteph.  c  Ap.  i.  20;  Euseb. 
Praep.  Evang.  ix.) 

Hegasthenes  (ap.  Abydm.;  Euseb.  iVoep.  Evan. 
z.,  dron.  49)  tells  nearly  the  same  story,  slightly 
changing  the  names  of  the  successors  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  adding,  that,  Nebuchadnezzar  rebuilt 
Babylon,  turned  the  conrse  of  the  Armakale  (Nahr- 
Malcha),  which  was  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates, 
constmcted  a  vast  receptacle  for  its  waters  above 
the  city  of  Sippara,  and  built  the  city  of  Tendon 
near  the  Erythiaean  Sea,  i.  e.  the  Persian  Golf, 
to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Arabs. 

The  first  Greek  who  visited  Babylon,  so  &r  as  we 
know,  was  Antimenidas,  the  brother  of  the  Poet 
Alcaeus,  who  was  there  B.C.  600 — 580(Stiab.  liii.  p 
6l7;/"ri«;m.Afc.,  Mttller,JJA«»i.ifii».p.287);  and 
the  earliest  Greek  historian  who  gives  any  descrip- 
tion of  Babylon  is  Herodotus,  who  travelled  thither 
about  a  century  after  the  first  conquest  by  Cyms. 
His  testimony  is  mors  valuable  than  that  of  any 
other  writer,  for  he  is  the  only  one  whom  we  know 
to  have  been  an  eye-witness,  and  whose  account 
of  what  he  describes  has  reached  us  nncnrtalled. 
Then  is  more  or  less  uncertobty  about  all  the  others. 
Thus,  of  Ctesjos,  we  have  only  what  Diodoms  and 
others  have  extracted.     Of  Berossns,  who  was  a 
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cmtmy  and  a  half  later  tbaa  Heradotns,  we  have 
onlj  a  few  fragments.  W*  hare  no  proof  that 
Aniaa  or  Stiabo  thenuelTes  Tuited  Babjlon,  thongh 
the  tnatiae  of  the  foimer  has  this  Talae,  that  he 
dicw  his  infarmatioD  from  the  Note*  of  Aristobolos 
and  Ptolemj  the  son  of  Lagus,  who  were  then  with 
Alexander.  Of  Cldtarchus,  who  also  accompanied 
Alexander,  and  wrote  rk  vtpi  'AKi^ai'ifm),  we  hare 
no  remains,  unless,  as  has  been  sapposed  \>j  some, 
bis  woric  was  the  basis  of  that  bj  Coittos.  The  inti- 
dental  remarks  of  Herodotos  bare  a  manifest  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  and  convey  the  idea  of  personal 
experieoce.  Thus,  in  i.  177,  he  distinguishes 
between  the  length  of  the  Hoy»l  and  the  Ordinary 
CuUt;  in  L  182,  183,  he  expresses  his  doubts  on 
some  of  the  legends  which  be  heard  about  the 
Temple  of  Belns,  though  the  structure  itself  (w  its 
remainB)  he  eridentlj  must  hare  seen,  as  he  de- 
scribes it  as  still  ^-rigHng  (^f  i/ii  rOVTO  Iti  lor, 
i.  181.)  His  account  abo  of  the  country  round 
Babfkn  (L  179,  and  i.  192—300)  is,  as  is  shown 
elsewhere  [Babtlonia],  conflnned  bj  all  other 
vriteiii,  as  well  ancisit  as  modem. 

Aooording  to  Herodotus,  Babylon,  which,  after 
the  fall  of  Minus,  became  the  seat  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  (L  178),  bad  already  been  ruled  over  by 
seroal  kings,  aod  by  two  remarkable  queens,  Semi- 
ramis  and  Nitocris,  at  an  interral  of  five  generations 
from  one  to  the  other,  (i.  184, 185.)  Of  these,  the 
elder  erected  immense  embankments  to  keep  the 
water  of  the  Euphrates  within  its  jmya  channel, 
the  second  nude  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  which 
had  previously  been  straight,  so  tortuous  that  it 
thiice  passed  the  village  ^  Ardericca,  dug  an  im- 
mense lake,  and  having  turned  the  waters  of  the 
river  into  this  lake,  £tced  its  banks  with  a  wall  of 
baked  bricks,  and  threw  a  bridge  across  within 
Babybn,  so  as  to  connect  the  two  sides  of  the  river. 
(i.  186.)  Herodotus  adds  a  story  of  her  tomb, 
whieh  we  may  xeaaonably  question,  as  he  himself 
could  only  have  heard  of  it  by  tradition  when  be  was  at 
Babyhm  (i.  187),  and  states  that  it  was  against  the 
son  of  this  queen,  Labynetus,  that  Cyrus  marched. 
Labynetos  is,  tberefbie,  the  Mabonnedus  of  Berossus, 
the  Belsfaassar  of  Holy  Scripture.  Herodotus  says 
Botbing  about  the  founders  of  Babylon,  and  what  is 
aearcely  leas  remarkable,  does  not  mention  Nebn- 
cbadnexzar, — be  simply  describee  the  town  as  we 
may  presume  be  saw  it.  He  states  that  it  was 
placed  in  a  great  plain,  and  was  built  as  no  other 
dty  was  wiUi  wfakh  he  was  acquainted;  that  it 
was  in  fcnn  an  exact  square,  each  side  bemg  120 
atadia  kmg,  with  a  bread  and  deep  trench  round  it, 
the  matenals  dug  from  which  helped  to  make  the 
bricks,  of  which  a  wall  200  royal  cubits  high,  and 
50  farasd,  was  composed.  Warm  bitumen  procured 
fi«n  the  village  of  Is  (now  HU)  served  for  muter, 
^  layer  of  reeds  being  inserted  at  every  thirtieth 
ooone.  (i.  178,  179.)  A  hundred  brazen  gates 
opoied  into  tlie  dty,  which  was  divided  into  two 
dlitinct  quarters  by  the  Euphrates,  had  all  its 
streets  at  right  angles  one  to  the  other,  and  many 
hooaea  of  three  and  four  storie'.  (i.  180.)  Another 
wan,  hardly  inferior  in  strength,  but  less  gigimtic, 
went  round  the  dty  within  tiie  one  just  described. 
In  each  of  the  two  quarters  of  the  dty,  there  was 
an  hnmense  structure :  one,  the  Royal  Palace,  the 
other,  the  bnuen-gated  Temple  of  Belos,  within  a 
square  space  two  sUifia  each  way,  itself  one  stadium 
in  lei^  and  breadth;  oo  the  gronnd-phm  of  which 
a  series  of  dgbt  towen  were  built,  cue  above  the  other. 
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He  adds  soma  fbrther  remarks  about  the  temple,  and 
speaks  of  several  things,wbich,  as  we  have  remarked, 
he  did  not  see,  and,  apparently,  did  not  believe  (i. 
181 — 183).  The  vast  size  Herodotus  gives  to 
Babylon  has,  in  modem  days,  led  ichdan  to  doubt 
bis  history  altogether,  or  at  least  to  imagine  he  must 
have  been  misinfrained,  and  to  adopt  the  shorter 
measures  which  have  been  given  by  other  authors. 
(Groaskurd,  od^troi.  xvi.  p.  738;  Heeren,  Ai.Nal.; 
Olearins,  ad  PkUoitr.  Fit  ApolL  i.  25.)  Yet  the 
reasoning  on  which  tbey  have  rested  seems  incon- 
dusive;  it  is  as  difficult  or  as  easy  to  believe  in  the 
360  stadia  of  Ctesiss  (himself  also  an  eye-witness) 
as  in  the  480  stadia  of  Herodotus.  All  that  was 
reqnbed  to  e£ect  such  works  was  what  the  rulers  of 
Babylon  bad,  an  ample  supply  of  human  labour  and 
time;  and,  with  more  than  thirty  pyramids  in  Egypt 
and  the  wall  of  China  still  ensting,  who  can  set 
bounds  to  what  tbey  might  accomplish  ? 

The  simple  narratiTe  of  Herodotus  we  find  much 
amplified,  when  we  turn  to  hiter  writers.  According 
to  Diodorus  (iL  6),  who,  apparently,  is  quoting  from 
Ctesias,  Semiramis,  the  wife  of  Ninos,  king  of 
Assyria,  founded  Babylon  (according  to  one  state- 
ment, after  the  death  of  Ninus),  and  built  its  walls 
of  burnt  brick  and  asphalt,  and  accompUsbed  many 
other  great  works,  <k  which  the  following  are  the 
ptindpal: — 

1.  A  bridge  across  the  Eujdirates,  where  it  was 
narrowest,  five  stadia  long.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  738,  says 
its  breadth  was  only  one  stsdinm,  in  which  opinica 
Mr.  Bich  {BabyUm,  p.  53]  very  nearly  concurs.) 

2.  Two  palaces  or  castles  at  eadi  end  of  the 
bridge,  on  the  E.  aud  W.  sides  of  the  river,  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  over  the  dty,  and  the 
keys  of  their  respective  positions.  On  the  inner 
walls  of  the  western  castle  were  numerous  paintings 
of  animals,  excdlently  expressing  their  natural  ap- 
pearance ;  and  on  the  towers  represoitations  of 
hunting  scenes,  and  among  them  one  of  Semiramis 
hersdf  slaying  a  leopard,  and  of  Ninus,  her  husband, 
attacking  a  Ucsi  with  a  lance.  (Is  it  possible  that 
Ctesias  preeervee  here  a  popolar  tradition  of  the 
bas-reliefe  httely  discovered  at  Ntmriid  and  Khor- 
tabdd,  —  the  situation  of  the  scenes  having  been 
changed  from  Assyria  to  Babylonia?)  This  pahuM 
be  states  br  exceeded  in  nu^nificence  that  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river. 

3.  The  temple  of  Belus  or  Zens,  m  the  centre  of 
the  dty,  a  work  which,  in  bis  day,  be  adds,  had 
totally  disappeared  (Died.  vi.  9),  and  in  which  were 
golden  statues  and  sacrificial  vessels  and  imple- 
ments. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  rf  the  ancients,  besides 
Herodotus,  seem  to  have  doubted  the  attribution  to 
Semiramis  of  the  foundation  of  Babylon.  Thus 
Berossus  (ap.  Joseph,  c  Ap.  I)  states  that  it  was 
a  fiction  of  the  Greeks  that  Semiramis  built  Babylon; 
Abydenns  (ap.  Euteb.  Praep.  ix.)  that  Bdus  sur- 
roimded  the  town  with  a  wall,  the  view  also  taken 
by  Draotbeus  Sidonins,  preserved  in  Julius  Firmicus. 
Cnrtius  (v.  1)  affirms  the  double  traditirai,  and 
Ammianus  (xxiiL  6)  gives  the  building  of  the 
walls  to  Semiramis  and  tbat  of  the  dtadel  to  Belus : 
lastly,  Orosins  (ii.  6)  asserts  that  it  was  founded  by 
Nimred  the  Giant,  and  restored  by  Ninus  or  Semi- 
ramis. It  has  been  suggested  that  the  story  of 
Bdus  is,  after  all,  a  Chaldaean  legend :  but  this  can- 
not, we  think,  be  satisfactorily  shown  (see,  however, 
Vohiey,  Ckrm.  Bab.;  Perizon.  Orig.  Bab.;  and 
Frdnshdm.  ad  Curt.  T.  1). 
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Of  the  sscoessora  of  Seminunis  (sappoalng  tlut 
sh«  did  reign  in  or  fbtmd  an  etnpre  at  Babylon)  we 
are  in  almost  entire  ignorance;  thongh  some  names, 
as  we  have  seen,  bare  been  preaerved  in  Ptokmj 
(^Attron.  Canon.'),  and  elsewhere. 

With  regard  to  Mebncbadneizar,  another  and  an 
ingenioiu  theory  has  been  pat  forth,  which  seems 
generally  to  have  {bond  ftroiir  with  the  German 
writers.  According  to  Heeien  (j1».  A'at  i.  p.  382), 
it  has  been  held  that,  some  time  previons  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's ascent  of  the  throne  in  Babylon,  a 
revolution  had  taken  place  in  Western  Asia,  whereby 
a  new  race,  who,  descending  froin  the  north,  had 
been  for  some  time  partially  established  in  the  plam 
country  of  Babylonia,  became  the  ruling  people;  and 
that  Nebuchadneizar  was  their  first  great  sorereign. 
The  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  Chaldaeans  has 
given  a  plansibility  to  this  theory,  which  however 
w«  do  not  think  it  really  merits.  The  Bible  does 
not  help  us,  as  there  is  a  manifest  blank  between 
Esarbaddon  and  Nebuchadnezzar  which  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  filled  up,  if  at  all,  finsn  fragments 
on  which  we  cannot  rely.  So  fiv  as  the  Bible 
is  concerned,  Nebnchadnezsar  appears  before  us 
irom  first  to  last,  simply  as  a  great  ruler,  called, 
indeed,  the  Chaldaean,  but  not,  as  we  think,  tor 
that  reason,  necessarily  of  a  race  diileient  from  the 
other  people  of  the  country.  Diodoms,  indeed  (ii. 
10),  attributes  the  Hanging  Gardens  to  a  Syrian 
king,  telling  the  same  story  which  we  find  in  Be- 
Tossus.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  and  Cnrtins 
(v.  1)  use  the  word  Syrian  in  the  more  extended 
sense  of  the  word  Assyrian,  for  all  western  and 
aonthem  Asia,  between  Taurus  and  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Differing  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  manner 
in  which  Babylon  was  taken,  in  the  Bible,  in  He- 
rodotus, and  in  Xenophon's  Cyropaedeia.  That  in 
the  Bible  is  the  shortest.  We  are  simply  told  (_J)an. 
T.  2 — 11)  that  Belshazzar,  while  engaged  at  a  great 
feast,  was  alarmed  by  a  strange  writing  on  the  wall  of 
his  banqueting  room,  which  Daniel  interpreted  to 
imply  the  immediate  destmctian  of  the  empire  by  the 
combined  army  of  the  Modes  and  Persians.  "  In  that 
night,"  the  Sacred  Record  adds,  "  was  Belshazzar 
the  king  of  the  Chaldaeans  slain."  (Zlon.  v.  28.) 
Herodotus  (L  177,  seq.)  describes  the  gradual  ad- 
vance of  the  army  under  Cyrus,  and  his  attempt  to 
take  the  city  by  a  reguhu  siege,  which,  however,  its 
vast  extent  compelled  hun  to  convert  into  a  blockade. 
He  mentions  the  draining  the  waten  of  the  Euphrates 
by  means  of  a  canal  cut  above  the  city,  and  that  by 
this  means  the  Persians  were  enabled  to  enter  the 
city,  the  water  being  only  thigh-deep,  the  inhabit- 
ants being  more  careless  of  their  defences,  as  the 
day  on  which  they  entered  happened  to  be  one  ol 
their  great  festivals.  (Her.  L  191.)  The  narrative 
of  Xenophon  (^Cyrop.  vii.  6)  is  substantially  the 
same,  tfaoogh  he  gives  many  details  which  are  not 
found  elsewhere.  He  mentions  especially,  that  the 
time  of  attack  was  one  of  general  festivity,  the 
drunkenness  of  the  royal  guards,  and  the  doith  of 
the  king  on  the  palace  being  farced. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Babylon  may  be  told 
in  a  few  words.  From  the  time  of  its  overthrow  by 
Cyrus  it  never  recovered  its  previons  splendour, 
though  it  continued  for  some  centuries  a  place  of 
coiuiderable  importance,  and  the  winter  residence  of 
its  conqueror  Cyrus  during  seven  months  of  each 
year.  (Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  7.  §  22.)  Between  the 
reign  of  Cyrus  and  that  of  Dareius,  the  soo  of  Hy- 
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staspes,  we  bear  nothing  cf  it.  In  the  rrign,  how- 
ever, of  the  latter  kine,  Herodotus  (iii.  150)  men- 
tions a  revolt  of  the  Babylonians,  and  the  cruel  plan 
they  adopted  to  prevent  a  scarcity  of  pnmsion  in 
the  siege  they  expected :  he  appears,  however,  to 
have  confounded  this  revolt  with  a  subsequent  one 
which  took  place  in  the  reign  ti  Xerxes.  (Ctes. 
Pertie.  ap.  Phot.  p.  50,  ed.  Didot.)  Herodotus, 
however,  states  that,  at  this  time,  the  walls  of  the 
city  wen  beaten  down,  which  Cyrus  had  left  stand- 
ing, and  3000  of  the  inhabitantB  were  put  to  death; 
though  Berossus  (api  Joseph,  e.  Apion.  i.  SO)  and 
Ensebins  (CAron.  Armen.  i.  p.  75)  say  that  Cy- 
rus only  destroyed  the  onter  wiUls.  In  neither  case 
is  it  indeed  necessary  to  suppose  that  much  Diore 
ruin  was  cansed  than  was  necessary  to  render  the 
phue  useless  as  one  of  strength.  It  is  certain  that 
Babylon  was  still  the  chief  city  of  the  empire  when 
Alexander  went  there;  so  that  the  actual  injury  done 
by  Dareius  and  Xerxes  could  not  have  been  very  great 
The  Behistan  inscription  mentions  two  revolls  st 
Babylon,  the  first  of  which  was  put  down  by  Damns 
himself,  who  subsequently  spent  a  considerable  time 
there,  while  the  second  was  quelled  by  his  lieutenant. 
(Rswlinson,  Ai.  Joum.  vol.  x.  pp.  188 — 190.)  In 
the  reign  of  Xerxes,  Herodotus  (i.  183)  states  that 
that  king  plundered  the  Temple  of  Belus  of  the 
golden  stutne  which  Dareius  had  not  dared  to  le- 
move;  and  Arrian  (vii.  17)  adds,  that  he  threw 
down  the  temple  itself,  on  his  return  from  Gmcs, 
and  that  it  was  in  ruins  when  Alexander  was  at  Ba- 
bylon, and  was  desirous  of  rebuilding  it,  and  of  re- 
storing it  to  its  former  grandeur.  Stnibo  (xvi  p. 
738)  adds,  that  he  was  unable  to  do  so,  as  it  toaji 
10,000  men  to  clear  away  the  ruins.  Pliny  (ri.  26), 
on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  thought  that  the 
temple  of  Belus  was  still  existing  in  his  time. 

From  the  time  of  Alexandra  death  its  decay 
beeame  more  rapid.  Stri^M  (xvi.  p.  738)  states,  that 
of  those  who  came  after  him  (Alexander)  none  cared 
for  it ;  and  the  PersUns,  time,  and  the  carelessKss  of 
the  Macedonians  aided  its  destructinn.  Shmtly  after, 
Selencus  Nicator  built  Seleuceia,  and  transferred  to 
it  the  seat  of  government,  till,  at  length,  adds  the 
geographer,  speaking  pn^bly  of  his  own  time,  it 
may  be  said  cf  Babylon,  as  was  said  of  Megakpolis 
by  the  Comic  poet,  "  The  vast  city  is  a  vast  desert' 
(Cf.  also  Phn.  vi  26j  Pans.  iv.  31,  viii.  33;  Won 
Cass.  Ixxv.  9.) 

But  thongh  Babylon  had  ceased,  after  the  ibonda- 
tion  of  Seleuceia,  to  be  a  great  city,  it  still  coDtinosd 
for  many  centuries  to  exist. 

At  the  time  that  Demetrius  Polioroetes  took  Ba- 
bylon, two  fortresses  still  remained  in  it  (Diod.  xix. 
100),  one  only  of  which  he  was  able  to  take. 

Evemerus,  a  king  of  Parthia,  b.  c.  127,  rednced 
many  of  the  Babylonians  to  slavery,  and  aent  their 
ftunilies  into  Media,  burning  with  fire  many  of  their 
temples,  and  the  best  parts  of  their  dty.  About 
B.  c.  36  a  considerable  number  of  Jews  were  nsi- 
deiit  in  Babylon,  so  that  when  Hyrcanus  the  High 
Priest  vras  released  firom  confinement  by  Phraates, 
king  of  Parthia,  he  was  permitted  to  reside  then 
(Jose;^.  Ant.  xt.  2),  and  that  this  Babyleo  was 
not,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some,  anotho'  name 
for  Seleuceia,  is,  we  think,  clear,  because  when  Je- 
sephns  (^nt  xviii.  2.  §  4,  viii.  9.  §§  8,  9)  spesks 
of  Seleuceia,  be  adds,  "  on  the  Tigris,"  showing, 
therefore,  that  be  was  acquainted  v  ith  its  positioo. 
In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  we  learn  fmn  Diodoms 
that  but  a  small  part  was  ttill  inhabited,  the  re- 
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r  vt  the  space  withiii  th«  walls  bong  nnder 
cnltiTation.  Stnbo,  u  we  tuTe  seen,  looked  npon 
it  as  a  desert,  when  he  wrote  in  the  leign  of  Aa- 
goEtiu,  thongh,  at  the  same  time,  manifestly  as  a 
place  still  existing,  as  he  draws  a  parallel  between 
it  aol  Seleuceia,  which,  he  says,  was  at  that  time 
the  greater  city;  so  great,  indeed,  that  Pliny  (t.  86) 
asserts  it  oootained  600,000  inhabitants;  and  ac- 
eording  to  Entrop.  (r.  8)  at  the  time  of  its  destmc- 
tko,  500,000.  Indeed,  it  is  the  loagnitnde  of  Se- 
hneeia  that  has  misled  other  writers.  Thus  Ste- 
phanas B.  speaks  of  Babylon  as  a  Ptrsian  metropolis 
called  Seleuceia,  and  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  (ix.  19, 
20)  describes  it  as  a  town  intersected  by  the  Tigris. 
When  Locan  speaks  of  the  trophies  of  Ciassns 
wliich  adraned  Babylon,  be  clearly  means  Seleoceia. 
A  few  years  later  it  was,  probably,8till  occupied  by  a 
eoDsidaable  number  cf  inhabitants,  as  it  appears 
from  1  Peltr,  r.  13,  that  the  Firet  Epistle  of  St. 
Peter  was  written  from  Babylon,  which  must  have 
lieen  between  A.p.  49 — 63.  It  has  indeed  been 
bdd  by  many  (though  we  think  withont  any  snffi- 
cient  proof)  that  the  word  Babylon  is  here  used 
figuratirely  for  Rome;  but  it  is  almost  certain  that 
SL  Peter  was  not  at  Borne  before  a.  D.  62,  at  the 
earliest,  while  the  story  of  his  having  been  at  Ba- 
bykn  is  confirmed  by  Coemas  Indico-PIeostes,  who 
wrote  in  the  time  of  Jnstinian.  Again,  not  more  than 
twenty  years  earlier  there  was  evidently  a  considerable 
rankitade  (probably  of  Jews)  in  Babylon,  as  they  were 
strong  enough  to  attack  and  defeat  two  formidable 
robbers,  Anilaeos  and  Asinaens,  who  had  for  some 
thne  occupied  a  fortress  in  the  neighboorhood.  (Jo- 
seph. AiU.  xviii.  9.) 

The  writers  of  the  succeeding  century  differ  but 
SttJe  in  their  accounts.  Thus  Ludan  of  Samosata 
(is  the  reign  rf  M.  Anrelius)  speaks  of  Babylon  as 
a  city  which  once  had  been  remarkable  tat  its  DU- 
menMis  towers  and  vast  drcumference,  but  which 
wonM  sooD  be,  like  Minns  (ITmeveh),  a  subject  for 
inrestigation.  (Lucian,  Chcava.W,  Phiiopatr.  29.) 

In  the  third  century,  Eusebius  of  Caesareia  states 
that  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country,  as  well 
ss  strangers,  avoided  it,  as  it  had  become  oanpletely 
a  desert. 

St  Jerome  believed  that  the  ancient  walls  had 
been  repaired,  aixl  that  they  surrounded  a  park  in 
which  the  kings  of  Persia  kept  animals  for  hunting. 
He  states  that  he  learnt  this  from  an  Elamite  father 
residing  at  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
•atisSed  that  in  his  tune  there  were  few  remains  of 
Bahykn. 

St  Cyril  cf  Alezaodrda,  about  A.D.  413,  tells  ns 
thst  the  canals  drawn  from  the  Euphrates  having 
filled  up,  the  soil  of  Babylon  had  become  nothing 
better  than  a  marsh.  Theodoret,  who  died  A.  D. 
460,  states  it  was  no  longer  inhabited  either  by 
Assyrian*  or  ChaUaeans,  but  (miy  by  some  Jews, 
whose  booses  were  few  and  scattered.  He  adds 
that  the  Euphrates  had  changed  its  course,  and 
paaed  throngh  the  town  by  a  canal.  Procopius  of 
Gaza,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  speaks  of 
Babylan  as  a  place  long  destroyed. 

Ibn  HaukiU,  in  A.  D.  917,  calls  Babel  a  small 
villsge,  and  states  that  hardly  any  remains  of  Ba- 
bykn  were  to  be  seen. 

Lastly,  Benjamm  of  Tndela  (ed.  Asher,  1841), 
in  the  twelfth  century,  asserts  that  nothing  was  to 
be  teen  but  the  ruins  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  palace, 
into  which  no  one  dared  enter,  owing  to  the  quan- 
tity of  serpents  and  scorpions  with  which  the  phice 
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waa  inftsted.    (Bich,  Bahf/Um,  Intnd.  pp.  rxrii 

xxix.) 

The  ruins  of  Babylon,  which  commence  a  little 
S.  of  the  viUage  of  Mohawill,  8  miles  N.  of  HiUah, 
have  been  examined  in  modem  times  by  several 
travellera,  and  by  two  in  particular,  at  the  interval 
of  seven  years,  the  late  Kesident  at  Baghdad,  Mr. 
Rich,  m  1811,  and  Sir  Robert  K.  Porter,  in  1818. 
The  results  at  which  they  have  arrived  are  nearly 
identical,  and  the  difference  between  their  measure- 
ments of  some  of  the  mounds  is  not  such  as  to  be 
of  any  great  importance.  Aococding  to  Hr.  Rich, 
almost  all  the  remains  indicative  of  the  former  ex- 
istence of  a  great  city  are  to  be  found  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  and  consist  at  present  of  three 
principal  mounds,  in  direction  from  N.  to  S.,  called, 
respectively,  by  the  natives,  the  AlujeUbi,  the  Katr, 
and  Amran  Ibn  Ali,  from  a  small  mosque  still  ex- 
isting on  the  top  of  it.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  Mr.  Bich  thought  there  were  no  remains  of  a 
city,  the  banks  for  many  miles  being  a  perfect  leveL 
To  the  NW^  however,  there  is  a  considerable  mound, 
called  ToiBoreij;  and  to  the  SW.,  at  a  distance  of  7 
or  8  miles,  the  vast  {ale  called  the  Biri-i-Nimhid. 
Of  the  mounds  on  the  £.  side,  the  Mujelebi  is  much 
the  largest,  but  the  Katr  has  the  most  perfect 
masonry.  The  whole,  however,  of  the  ruins  present 
an  extraordinary  mass  of  confosiiHi,  owing  to  their 
having  been  for  centuries  a  qnarry  from  which  vast 
qaantities  of  bricks  have  been  removed  for  the  ccm- 
stmction  of  the  towns  and  villages  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Mr.  Bich  subsequently  visited  the  Birt- 
i-Nimrid,  the  size  of  which  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Mujeitiii  but  the  height  to  the  top  of 
the  wall  'a  at  least  100  feet  higher;  and  he  then 
discusses  at  some  length  the  question  which  of  these 
two  mounds  has  the  beet  claim  to  represent  the 
Tower  of  Babel  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Temple  of  Be- 
lua  of  profane  authors.  His  general  conclusions  in- 
cline in  fikvonr  of  the  Bir$-i-Nmrud,  but  he  thinks 
it  is  impossible  satisfiutorily  to  accmunodate  the 
descriptions  of  ancient  anthers  with  what  now  re- 
mains; while  it  is  nowhere  stated  positively  in  which 
quarter  of  the  dty  the  Temple  of  Belns  stood. 
Along  the  K  side  of  the  river,  the  line  of  mounds 
parallel  to  the  Kasr,  at  the  time  Mr.  Bich  was  there, 
were,  m  many  places,  about  40  feet  above  the  river, 
which  had  incroached  in  some  places  so  much  as  to 
lay  bare  part  of  a  wall  built  of  burnt  bricks  cemented 
with  bitumen,  in  which  urns  containing  human 
bones  had  been  found.  East  of  Billak,  about  6 
miles,  is  another  great  moond,  called  Al  Hamar, 
onstructed  of  bricks,  simihu-  to  those  at  Babylon. 

On  the  pubUcatim  of  Mr.  Rich's  memoir  in  the 
Fvndgrubm  de*  Orients,  Major  Rennell  wrote  an 
Essay  in  1815,  which  was  printed  in  the  Archaeo- 
logia,  vol  xviii.,  in  which  he  combated  some  of  the 
views  which  Mr.  Rich  had  stated  in  his  memoir, 
which  produced  a  rejoinder  from  Mr.  Rich,  written 
in  1817,  in  which  he  goes  over  again  more  com- 
pletely  the  ground  mentioned  in  his  first  notice,  and 
points  out  some  things  in  which  Major  Bennell  had 
been  misled  by  imperfect  information.  The  chief 
points  of  discussion  are,  as  to  how  far  any  of  the  ex- 
isting mins  could  be  identified  with  thinjgs  mentioned 
in  the  classical  narratives,  whether  or  not  the  Eu- 
phrates bad  ever  flowed  between  the  present  mounds, 
and  whether  the  Bin-i-Nmtrid  could  be  identified 
with  the  Temple  of  Belns.  It  is  sniSdent  here  to 
mention  that  Bennell  considered  that  hononr  to  be- 
long to  the  Mujeleii,  and  Mr.  Rich  to  the  Bir».i- 
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jyjiiiriiJ,  aa  idea  wbieh  appears  to  have  occnrred  io ' 
Niebuhr  ( Voy.  vol.  u.  p.  236),  tboogh  tlie  state  of 
the  cottntr;  did  not  allow  turn  to  pay  it  a  visit. 
Ker  Porter,  who  surreyed  the  neiKhboarfaood  of 
Babylon  with  great  attention  in  1818,  difierti  from 
lb.  Bieh  in  thinking  that  there  are  remains  of  rains 
on  the  weatem  side  of  the  rirer,  almost  all  the  way 
to  the  Bir$-i  Nimrid,  although  the  ground  is  now, 
for  the  most  part,  very  fiat  and  marshy.  He  con- 
riders  also  that  this  rain  most  hare  stood  within 
the  limits  of  the  original  city,  at  the  extreme  SW. 
angle.  With  regard  to  this  last  and  most  celdnated 
rain,  it  has  been  conjectured  that,  after  all,  it  was 
no  fart  of  the  actual  town  of  Bsliylon,  the  greater 
part  of  which,  as  we  hare  seen,  in  all  probability 
dates  from  Nebachadnezzar,  in  accordance  with  his 
fiunoos  boast,  "  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  tbat  I 
hare  built  ?"  (An.  ir.  30),  but  that  it  represents 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Borsippos  (to  which  Nabonne- 
dos  is  said  to  have  fled  when  Cyras  todc  Babylon), 
its  present  name  of  Birs  recalling  the  initial  letters 
of  the  ancient  title.  According  to  Cid.  Rawlinson, 
the  name  Borsippa  is  found  upon  the  records  of  the 
obelisk  from  Nimr<id,  which  is  at  least  two  centuries 
and  a  half  anterior  to  Nebuchadnezzar  (j4i.  J<mm. 
xii.  pt  i.  p.  477),  and  Mr.  Rich  had  already  re- 
marked (p.  73)  that  the  word  Birs  has  no  meaning 
in  the  present  language  (Arabic)  of  the  conntry. 
It  is  certain  that  this  and  many  other  curious  matters 
of  inrestigation  will  not  be  satis&ctorily  set  at  rest, 
till  tbe  cuneiform  inscriptions  shall  be  more  com- 
pletely decypheied  and  interpreted.  It  is  impossible 
to  do  more  here  than  to  indicate  the  chief  subjects 
for  inquiry.  (Rich,  Babglon  and  Pertepolit;  Ker 
Porter,  TVaveU,  roL  ii. ;  BawUnson,  Joum.  At.  Soc. 
vol.  xii.  pt  2.)  [v.] 

BA'BYLON  (BoJuXiii',  Strab.  xvii.  p.  807;  Died, 
i.  56;  Joseph.  Antiq.a.S;  Ctesias  Fr.;  Ptol.  ir.  5. 
§  54),  the  modern  BabotU,  was  a  fortress  or  castle 
in  the  Delta  of  Egypt  It  was  seated  in  the  Helio- 
polite  Nome,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  in 
lat  31°  N.,  and  near  the  commencement  of  the 
Pharaonic  Canal,  from  that  rirer  to  the  Red  Sea. 
It  was  the  boundary  town  between  Lower  and 
Middle  Egypt,  where  the  river  craft  paid  toll  ascend- 
ing or  descending  the  Nile.  Diodorns  ascribes  its 
erection  to  revolted  Assyrian  captives  in  the  reign  of 
Sasostris,  and  Ctesias  (Periica)  carries  its  date 
back  to  the  tiroes  of  Semiramis;  but  Josephns 
(I.  c),  with  greater  probability,  attributes  its  stmc- 
ture  to  some  Babyltnian  followers  of  Cambyses,  in 
B.  c.  525.  In  ibe  age  of  Augustus  the  Deltaic 
Babylon  became  a  town  of  some  importance,  and 
was  the  head-quarters  of  tbe  three  legions  which 
ensured  the  obiBdience  of  Egypt  In  the  Notitia 
Imperii  Babylon  is  mentioned  as  tbe  quarters  of 
Legio  XIIL  Gemina.  (It  Anton.;  Georg.  Raveim. 
&C.)  Ruins  of  the  town  and  fortress  are  still  visible 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Foitat  or  Old  Cairo,  amwig 
which  are  vestiges  of  the  Great  Aqueduct  mentioned 
by  Strabo  and  the  early  Arabian  topographers. 
(ChampoUion,  rEgypte,  ii.  n.  33.)      [W.  B.  D.] 

BABYLCNLA  (jt  BaJvAurla),  a  province  of 
considerable  extent  on  the  banks  oJF  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  and  the  9th  satrapy  of  Daieias.  (Her.  iii. 
183.)  Its  capital  was  Babylon,  from  which  it  is 
probable  that  tiie  district  adjoining  derived  its  name. 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  from  ancient  authors  with 
any  strictness  what  its  boundaries  were,  as  it  is  often 
coniimnded  with  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  while  in 
the  Bible  it  receives  the  yet  more  indefinite  appella- 
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tion  of  the  land  of  the  Chaldees.  In  early  times, 
however,  it  was  most  likely  only  a  small  strip  of 
land  round  the  great  city,  perhaps  little  more  than 
the  southern  end  of  the  great  province  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. Afterwards  it  is  clear  that  it  comprehended 
a  much  more  extensive  territory.  A  comparison  of 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy  shows  that,  according  to  tbe  con- 
ception of  the  Roman  geographers,  it  was  separated 
from  Mesopotamia  on  the  N.  by  an  artificial  work 
called  the  Median  Wall  [Mediae  Mdrcs],  which 
extended  flron  the  Tigris,  a  little  N.  of  Sittace,  to 
the  neigbboorliood  of  ^e  Eojdirates,  and  that  it  was 
bounded  on  tbe  E.  by  the  Tigris,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Persian  Gnlf,  and  on  the  W.  and  SW.  by  the  desert 
sands  of  Arabia.  Eratosthenes  {ap.  Stiab.  ii.  80} 
compares  its  shape  to  that  of  tbe  rudder  of  a  ship. 
The  most  ancient  name  for  Babylonia  was  Shinar 
which  is  first  mentioned  in  Genesis  (x.  10),  where 
it  is  stated  that  the  b^inning  of  the  kingdom 
of  Nimrod  was  Babel  in  the  knd  of  Shinar:  a 
little  later  we  meet  with  the  name  of  Amraphel,  who 
was  king  of  that  country  in  the  time  of  Abishain 
(Gen.  xiv.  1,  &c.)  It  long  continnnl  a  native  appel- 
lation of  that  land.  Thus  we  find  Nebuchadnezzar 
removing  tbe  vessels  of  the  temple  of  Jehovah  to 
the  house  of  his  god  m  "the  bnd  of  Shinar"  (Am. 
i.  2);  and,  as  bite  as  B.C.  519,  Zephaniah  declaring 
that  a  hou^  shall  be  built  "  in  the  land  of  Shinar  " 
(^Zepk.  V.  11).  A  fragment  of  Histiaeus  (ap.Jo- 
ttpk.  AtUiq.  i.  43)  shows  that  the  name  was  not 
unknown  to  Gnek  writers,  fcr  he  speaks  of  "Zentiap 

It  has  been  tbooght  by  some  that  tbe  ancient 
name  has  been  preserved  in  the  classical  Singara  (A 
3tyyipas,  Ptol.  v.  18.  §  2;  Amm.  Marc  xxiii.  5, 
XXV.  7),  now  Sinjar.  Bat  this  seems  very  donbtfol; 
as  tbe  character  of  tbe  Siqjar  conntry  is  wholly 
difiierent  from  the  plain  Und  of  Babylonia.  If,  how- 
ever, we  adopt  this  view,  and  Bochart  inclines  to  it, 
we  most  suppose  the  name  of  the  high  northeni  land 
of  Mesopotamia  to  have  been  gradually  extended  to 
the  lowlands  of  the  south  (Wahl,  Aneu,  p.  609; 
Rosenm.  Bibl  Alt.  ii.a).  Niebnbr  has  noticed  this 
attribution.  D'  Anville  (Comp.  Anc  Gtogr.  p.  433) 
has  rejected  it;  while  Beke  (^Orig.  BibL  p.  66)  has 
identified  Shinar  and  the  present  KkarptU  Da- 
vxuii,  for  which  there  seem  to  be  no  grounds  irtiat- 
evor. 

The  inhabitants  of  Babylonia  bore  the  general 
name  of  Babylonians;  but  there  also  appears  every- 
where in  their  histoiy  a  people  of  another  name,  the 
Chaldaeans,  about  whom  and  their  origin  there  baa 
been  much  dispute  in  modern  times.  Their  history  is 
examined  elsewhere.  [Chaldaba.]  It  is  sufficient  to 
state  here  that  we  think  there  is  no  good  evidence  that 
the  Chaldaeans  were  either  a  distinct  race  from  the 
Babylonians,  or  a  new  people  who  conqnered  thar 
country.  We  believe  that  they  were  really  imly  a 
distinguished  caste  of  the  native  popalatioa,  the 
priests,  magicians,  soothsayers,  and  astrologers  of  the 
conntry ;  till,  in  the  end,  their  name  came  to  be  ap- 
plied  as  the  genuine  title  of  the  main  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, amongwbom  they  were,  originally,  (mly  the  class 
who  devoted  themselves  to  scientific  pursuits.  Strabo 
(xvi.  p.  739),  indeed,  speaks  as  though  he  considered 
them  as  a  separate  but  indigenous  nation,  and  pUces 
them  in  the  southern  part  of  Babylonia,  adjoining  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Deserts  of  Arabia  (see  aba  PtcL 
V.  20.  §  3),  but  tbe  authority  of  thow  writers  will  be 
diminished,  when  it  is  remembered  that  seven  cen- 
turies had  ebpsed  between  the  atiDctian  of  tbe 
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ChiUaeo-Babjlooiaii  Eni]are  and  the  en  of  those 
knthon.  Ptolem;  (v.  20.  §  3)  divides  Babylonia  iuto 
three  districts  wluch  he  calls  Anchanitis  (Aix"'- 
Tu),  Chaldaea(XiiAllaia),  and  Amardocaea  {kiiapSo. 
icaia),of  none  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  Chaldaea, 
we  know  anj  thing ;  and  mentions  the  following  chief 
towns  which  are  described  under  their  respective 
names:  Bab YixjH  on  the  Eophrate8,Vou>oESiA  and 
Babsita  or  BoBsiPPA  on  the  Haanares  canal :  Tb- 
BEDOH  OB  DiBiDons  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris ; 
and  Obchoe  in  the  Marshes.  He  speaks  also  of 
aeveial  smaller  towns  and  villages  to  which  we  have 
now  no  doe,  omitting  Sdeuceia  and  some  others, 
because,  probably,  at  his  time,  they  had  either  alto- 
gether ceased  to  exist,  or  had  lost  all  importance. 
A  few  other  pUces  are  mentioned  by  other  writers, 
as  Pylae,  Channande,  Spasinae-Chaiax,  and  Ampe, 
about  which  however  Uttle  is  known;  and  another 
district  called  Hesene,  apparently  diSbrent  from  that 
in  which  Apamcia  was  situated  [Apajckia].  These 
are  noticed  under  their  respective  names. 

Babylonia  was  an  almost  nnbn^en  phun,  irithout 
a  emgle  natural  hill,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the 
gnat  fertility  for  which  it  was  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
but  liable  at  the  same  time  to  very  expensive  floods 
on  the  periodical  rising  of  its  two  great  rivers.  He- 
ndotos  (i.  193)  says  that  its  soil  was  so  well  fitted 
for  the  growth  of  the  oerealia,  that  it  seldom  pro- 
duced leas  than  two  hundred  fold,  and  in  the  best 
seasons  as  much  as  throe  hundred  fold.  He  men- 
tkms  also  the  Cenchrus  (Panicum  miliacenm)  and 
Sesamtun  (perhaps  the  Sesamnm  Indicum,  from 
which  ao  naeful  oil  was  extracted:  Plin.  xviii.  10; 
Dioec  u.  124  ;  Forskal,  Flora  Arab.  p.  113)  as 
growing  to  a  prodigious  size.  He  adds  that  there 
was  a  great  want  of  timber,  though  the  datn-palm 
trees  grew  there  abundantly,  from  which  wine  and 
hooey  were  mannfiwtnred  by  the  people.  (See  also 
Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  3 ;  Pint.  Sjmpoi.  viii.  4;  S.  BasiL 
ffomiL  5.)  Xeoophon  {Atiab.  L  5.  §  10.)  alludes 
to.  the  great  fertility  of  i£e  soil,  and  notices  the  honey 
made  fnm  the  ptUm,  the  excellmce  of  the  dates 
themselves,  which  were  so  good  that  what  the  Baby- 
lonians gave  to  their  slaves  were  superior  to  those 
which  found  their  way  to  Greece  {Anab.  iL  3.  §§ 
15,  16),  and  the  intoxicatmg  character  of  the  wine 
made  from  their  fruit  In  the  Cyropaedeia  (vii.  5. 
§  11)  be  speaks  also  of  the  gigantic  size  of  the  Ba- 
bylonian pafan-treea.  Strabo  (xvL  p.  741)  states 
that  Babylonia  produced  barley  such  as  no  other 
country  did;  and  that  the  palm-tree  afibrded  the 
petite  bread  and  honey,  and  wine  and  vmegar,  and 
materials  for  weaving.  Its  nuts  served  for  the  black- 
smith's forge,  and  when  crushed  and  macerated  m 
water  were  wholeeome  food  for  the  oxen  and  sheep. 
In  short,  so  valuable  was  this  tree  to  the  natives, 
that  a  Poem  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  Persian, 
enomerating  360  uses  to  which  it  could  be  applied. 
At  present  Mr.  Ainsworth  says  (/ie<.  p.  125)  that 
the  usual  vegetation  is,  on  the  river  bank,  shrub- 
beries of  tainarisk  and  acacia,  and  occasionally 
poplars,  whose  lanceolate  leaves  resemble  the  willow, 
and  have  hence  been  taken  for  it.  It  is  carious  that 
there  is  oosnch  thing  as  a  weeping  willow  (Saliz  Ba- 
byknica)  in  Babyknis.  The  common  tamarisk  is  the 
Athleh  or  Atle  rf  Sonnini  (Athele,  Ker  Porter,  ii.  p. 
369,  resembling  the  Lxgnmt  Vilae,  Rich,  Mem.  p. 
66,  the  Tamarix  Orientalis  of  Forskal,  Flora  Arab. 
p.  206)  In  the  npper  part  of  Babyloiia,  Herodotus 
(1 179)  Dientians  a  village  called  Is,  famous  for  the 
fndoctioo  of  bitumen,  which  is  procnnd  then  in 
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large  quantities,  and  which  was  need  eztensiTely  in 
the  construction  of  thrir  great  works.  Strabo  ({.  e.) 
confirms  this  statement,  distinguishing  at  the  same 
time  between  the  bitumen  or  asphalt  of  Babylonia, 
which  was  hard,  and  the  Uquid  bitumen  or  naphtha, 
which  was  the  product  of  the  neighbouring  province 
(^  Susiana.  He  adds  that  it  was  used  in  die  con- 
struction of  buildings  and  for  the  caolking  of  ships. 
(Comp.  Diod.  ii.  12.) 

The  great  fertility  of  Babykmia  is  clear  from  the 
statement  of  Herodotus,  who  visited  Babylon  about 
seventy  years  after  the  destructive  siege  by  Dareius, 
and  who  did  not,  therefore,  see  it  in  its  magnificence. 
Even  in  his  time,  it  supported  the  king  of  Persia, 
his  army,  and  his  whole  establishment  for  four 
months  of  theyear,affording,  therefore,  one-third  of  the 
produce  of  the  whole  of  that  king's  dominions :  it  fed 
also  800  stallions  and  16,000  mares  for  th«  then 
Satrap  Tritantaechmes,  four  of  its  vilUtges  (for  that 
reason  free  of  any  other  taxes)  being  assigned  for  the 
mamtenance  of  his  Indian  dogs  alone  (Her.  i.  192; 
Ctesias,  p.  272,  Ed.  B&hr.) 

We  may  presume  also  that  its  climate  was  good 
and  less  torrid  than  at  present,  as  Xenophon  (Cyrop. 
viii.  7.  §  22)  expressly  states  that  Cyrus  was  in  the 
habit  of  spending  the  seven  colder  months  at  Baby- 
lon, because  of  the  mildness  of  its  climate,  the  three 
spring  months  at  Susa,  and  two  hottest  summer 
ones  at  Ecbatana. 

The  fertility  of  Babylonia  was  due  to  the  influence 
of  its  two  great  rivers,  assisted  by  numerous  canals 
whichintersectedtheUndbetweenthem.  Theremains 
of  many  great  works,  the  chief  objects  of  which  were 
the  complete  irrigation  or  draining  of  the  country, 
may  yet  be  traced ;  though  it  is  not  easy,  even  since 
the  careful  survey  of  the  Euphrates  by  Col.  Chesney 
and  the  oCBoers  who,  vrith  hjm,  conducted  the  "  Eu- 
phrates Expedition,"  satisfiutorily  to  identify  manyof 
them  with  the  descriptions  we  have  of  their  ancnent 
courses.  Rich.  (p.  53.)  and  Ker  Porter  (p.  289) 
state  that,  at  present,  the  canals  themselves  show  that 
they  are  of  aJl  ages,  and  that  new  ones  are  continu- 
ally being  made.  Arrian  (^Anab.  viL  7.)  considers 
that  a  difierence  between  the  relative  heights  of  the 
beds  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  was  favourable  to 
their  original  construction,  an  opinion  which  has  been 
home  out  by  modem  examination ;  though  it  seems 
likely  that  Arrian  had  exaggerated  notions  of  the 
beds  of  the  two  rivers,  as  he  had,  also,  of  the  difierence 
in  the  rapidity  of  their  streams.  Not  fiur  above 
Babylon,  the  bed  of  the  Euphrates  was  found  to  be 
about  five  feat  above  that  of  the  Tigris,  according 
to  Mr.  Ainaworth,  (Aeseordkes,  p.  44.)  who  con- 
firms, generally,  Arrian's  views,  and  shows  that, 
owing  to  the  burger  quantity  of  alluvium  brought 
down  by  the  Euphrates  than  by  the  Tigris,  it 
happens  that,  above  Babylon,  the  waters  of  the 
Eui^irates  find  a  higher  level  by  which  they  flow 
into  the  Tigris,  while,  at  a  considerable  distance 
below  Babylon,  the  level  of  the  Euphrates  is  so 
low  that  the  Tigris  is  able  to  send  back  its  waters. 
He  doubts,  however  (p.  110.),  the  statement  of 
the  difikrence  in  the  speed  of  the  current  of  the  two 
riven,  which  he  considers  to  be  much  the  same,  and 
not  very  rapid  even  in  flood  time.  Bich  (p.  53), 
aa  the  ^er  hand,  says,  that  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates are  lower,  and  the  stream  moreequal  than  that 
of  the  Tigris.  These  points  are  more  folly  discussed 
elsewhere  [Euphbates;  Tiobis].  The  canaU  were 
nut  sunk  into  the  land,  but  were  rather  aqueducts 
constructed  on  its  sur&ce.    The  water  was  forced 
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into  than  by  dykn  or  duns  nude  tcron  the  rimr. 
Instances  (^  the  former  practice  are  still  found  at 
Adbem  cm  the  Diala  (one  of  the  eastern  tributaries  of 
the  Tigris),  and  at  Hit  on  the  Enphiates  (Frazer, 
Mttop.  and  A—gr.  p-  31). 

Herodotus,  who  states,  generally,  that  Babybnia, 
like  Egypt,  was  intersected  by  many  canals  (Korarfr- 
/i7)Tw  <is  iiipvx",  i-  193),  describes  paiticaUrly 
one  only,  which  was  constructed  by  a  Queen  Nitocris 
as  a  protecticn  against  aa  inrasion  from  Media. 
(i.l85.)  It  was  an  immense  work,  whereby,  he  adds, 
the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  which  had  previously 
been  straight,  was  rendered  so  tortuous,  as  thrice  to 
pass  the  same  Tillage,  Ardericca.  The  positioa  irf' 
this  place  has  not  been  ascertained :  we  only  knew 
that  it  was  to  the  north  of  Babylon  itself;  pro- 
bably not  far  below  the  ancient  Pylae  or  Cbarmande, 
which  both  Colonel  Chesney  and  Hr.  Ainswotth  sup- 
pose to  be  near  Hit.  The  position  indeed  of  Pylae 
cannot  be  accurately  determined,  but  it  has  been 
supposed  (Grote,  I/itt  Oreece,  vol.  iz.  48)  that 
there  were  some  arti6cial  barriers  dividing  Babylonia 
from  Mesopotamia,  and  which  bore  the  name  of  Pylae, 
or  Gates.  It  was,  probably,  at  that  part  of  the 
country  where  the  hills  which  have  previously  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  Euphrates  melt  into  the 
alluvial  plain.  (See  remarks  of  Col.  Chesney,  L  p. 
54). 

Xenophon  {Anab.  L  7.  §  15)  speaks  of  four  prin- 
cipal canals,  which  were  separated  the  one  &om  the 
other  by  a  parasang.  According  to  him,  they  flowed 
from  the  Tigris  in  the  direction  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  were  large  enough  to  convey  com  vessels.  It  is 
most  likely  that  the  Kafar-Malcha  (which  appears 
under  various  names  more  or  less  corrupted  as  in 
Isid.  Charax,  Narmacba ;  in  Zosimus,  iii.  27,  Nar- 
malaches;  in  Ahjd.ap.Etueb.  Praep.  Evtmg.a.  41, 
Annacales ;  in  Plin.vi.26,  Armalchar)is  the  firfiimi 
rim  Satfix'"'  °f  Herodotus,  as  this  appears  to  have 
borne  the  name  of  the  Buyal  Kiver.  Ammianns 
(xxiv.  6)  speaks  of  a  work  which  was  called 
"Naarmalcha,  quod  interpretatnr  flumen  reginm," 
and  Abydenns  (i.  e.)  attributes  its  creation  to  Nebu- 
cfaadneszar.  Herodotus  (t  193)  says  that  it  con- 
nected the  two  rivers  and  was  navigable.  Like  all 
the  other  camds  in  the  soft  alluvial  soil  of  Baby- 
lonia, it  soon  fell  into  decay  on  the  decline  of  the 
capitsL  It  was,  however,  opened  -again  by  Trajanus 
and  Sevems,  so  that,  with  some  subsequent  reparation, 
Julian's  fleet  passed  down  by  it  frcnn  the  Euphra- 
tes to  the  Tigris  (Amm.  Marc  xxiv.  6).  It  appears 
to  have  left  the  Euphrates  not  &r  above  the  modem 
castle  of  Felnjah,  and  to  have  entered  the  Tigris  ori- 
ginally below  the  city  of  Seleuceia.  In  later  times, 
its  course  was  slightly  altered,  and  an  opening  was 
made  for  it  above  that  city. 

Besides  the  canak  to  the  N.  of  Babylon,  and  more 
or  less  connecting  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris, 
there  were  two  other  great  works,  of  which  mention 
is  made  in  antiquity,  designed,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
carry  off  seawai^ls  the  superabundant  waters  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  to  facilitate  the  navigation  of  the 
river.  The  first  of  these,  called  hy  Ptolemy  (v. 
20.  §  2)  Maarsares  (Moopirii^r),  and  by  Ammianns 
(zxiii.  6.)  Marses,  (most  correctly  Nahr-sares),  com- 
menced a  little  above  Babylon,  and  flawed  on  the 
west  side  of  it,  parallel  wiih  the  Euphrates,  till  it 
terminated  near  the  place  where  that  river  and  the 
Tigris  form  one  stream.  It  has  been  conjectured  j 
that  it  may  be  the  same  as-  the  Narraga  of  Pliny 
(vi.  26),  but  for  this  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence.    | 
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The  second  was  called  Pallacopas  (IlaXXajcfcct, 
Arrian,  viL  21 ;  Pallaoottas,  Appian,  AC.  il  153.) 
It  commenced  about  800  stadia,  or  76  miles,  below 
Babylon,  and  served  as  an  outlet  for  its  waters  into 
the  marshes  below,  at  the  time  when  they  were  at 
their  highest.  At  the  drier  season  it  was,  however, 
foond  necesary  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  water 
from  the  river,  and  Arrian  mentions  a  Satrap  who 
ruled  the  country  and  who  had  employed  10,000 
men  (as  it  wouM  seem  ineffectually)  in  constructiif 
dams  &c  to  keep  the  river  within  its  ordinary  chan- 
nel. It  is  recorded,  by  the  same  writer,  that  Alex- 
ander having  sailed  down  the  Euphrates  to  the  Pal- 
lacopas, at  once  perceiving  the  necessity  of  making 
the  works  more  efficient,  blocked  up  its  former 
mouth,  and  cut  a  new  channel  30  stadia  lower  down 
the  Euphrates,  where  the  nature  of  the  soil  was  more 
strongand  less  yielding.  Arrian  adds,  that  Alexander 
having  reached  the  land  of  Arabians  by  the  Pallaco- 
pas, built  a  city  there,  and  founded  a  colony  for  his 
mercenary  and  invalided  Greek  soldiers.  Frazer  (p. 
34)  supposes  that  the  Pallacopas  must  have  com- 
menced about  the  hititude  of  Kufak,  and  that 
Meshed  Ali  now  represents  the  site  a!  the  town  he 
founded,  l^ts  termination  was  at  the  sea  near  Te- 
redon  (now  Jebel  Sanam),  for  Col.  Chesney  travel- 
ling W.  from  Basrah  foniul  its  bed  sixty  paces  broad, 
between  Zobeir  and  that  towji.     (Fraier,  L  c) 

Besides  the  main  stream  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
numerous  canals  more  or  las  connected  with  it,  a 
large  portion  of  Babylonia,  especially  to  the  S.  of  the 
capital,  was  covered  by  shallow  liUces  (v  marshes. 
Of  these  some  were  probably  artificial,  like  the  vsst 
work  ascribed  to  Nitocris  by  Herodotus(i.  185),whidi 
was  to  the  N.  of  Babylon.  The  majority  of  them, 
bon-evcr,  were  certainly  natural ;  on  the  west,  ex- 
tending up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  dty,  and  forming 
an  impassable  natural  defence  to  it  (Arrian,  riL  17); 
on  the  south,  covering  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  and 
reaching,  with  little  interruption,  to  the  junction  d 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  They  bore  ^e  genersl 
name  of  ri  (Xr)  rh  kot^  XaKSaiovs  (Strab.  xvL 
767),  Cbaldaicua  Lacus  (Plin.  vi.  27.  s.  31),  and  it 
was  through  them,  according  to  Onesicritus,  that  the 
Euphrates  reached  the  sea  (Strab.  zv.  p.  729)> 
Late  surveys  confirm  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
ancient  accounts.  Thus  the  marshes  of  Lamlim  no 
doubt  represent  the  first  great  tract  of  marshy  land 
below  Babylon.  Ainsworth  (Aet.  f.  123)  describes 
them  as  shallow  sheets  of  water  with  reeds  and 
rushes  like  the  tarns  of  Scotland  and  meres  of  Eng- 
land: they  teem  with  buffaloes,  and  when  partially 
dried  in  8ummer,are  covered  with  luxuriant  rice  cnqs. 
They  extend  from  LamUm  to  Kdat-at-Gkerrak, 
40  miles  in  lat.  and  nearly  the  same  in  long.  The 
people  live  in  reed  huts  temporarily  erected  on  the 
dry  spots  like  islets.  To  the  south,  the  plains  rise 
almost  imperceptibly  frcan  the  marshes.  A  little 
N.  of  Korna,  the  pUce  where  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  now  jun,  Ainsworth  states  (Aes.  p.  123)  that 
there  is  a  vast  extent  of  country  subject  to  aluMSt 
perpetual  inundation,  and  (p.  129)  extensive  reed 
marshes  whidi  are  chiefly  fed  by  the  Tigris. 

Col.  Chesney  thinks  that  the  ChaMaicus  Lacus  is 
now  represented  by  the  SamargaA  and  Samidok 
marshes  ;  but  these  would  seem  to  be  too  much  to 
the  £.  Pliny,  however,  speaks  of  the  Tigris  flowing 
into  them. 

The  general  efiect  of  these  canals  and  marshes 
was  to  make  the  main  stream  of  the  Euphrales 
of  very  irregular  breadth,  and  to  produce  the  re- 
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ndt  notked  ■mj  early  in  History  that  the  Ea- 
pfaratas  wa«  distinguished  {rom  all  other  known 
riTen,  in  that  it  got  smaller  instead  of  bigger  as 
it  flowed  on.  CoL  Chesney  shows  that  this  dif- 
faenee  of  breadth  is  still  very  manifest.  Thus  at 
BiUoA,  it  is  200  yards  broad;  at  Dacamyah,  160; 
at  Ixuidum,  120;  through  the  marshes,  often  not 
more  than  60 :  below  them  and  on  to  Koma,  its 
oiginal  breadth  of  200  yards  retunis.  Below 
Kanta,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  allnvium 
bnmght  down  by  the  two  rivers  has  produced  a  reiy 
coosidemble  delta,  and  that  the  Und  now  projects 
into  the  Persian  Gulf  full  6Stj  miles  further  than 
it  did  when  Nebuchadnezzar  founded  Teredon. 
[Euphrates.] 

Oo  the  whole,  the  accounts  of  modem  travellers 
ocnfirm  in  all  essential  points  the  nanatives  of 
SBcient  Mithora.  Bich  and  Ker  Porter,  Colonel 
ChesDcy,  Mr.  Aiosworth  and  Mr.  Frazer,  demon- 
strate that,  allowing  for  the  effect  of  centuries  during 
which  no  settled  population  have  inhabited  the 
country,  the  main  features  of  Babylonia  remain  as 
Uerodotuj,  Xenopbon,  and  Arrian  have  recorded. 
Ker  Porter  speaks  of  the  amaring  fertility  of  the 
laud  en  the  subsiding  of  the  annual  inundations 
(Troreb,  vol.  ii.  p.  259),  and  states  that  the  name 
Mahr  Malka  for  one  of  the  canals  is  still  preserved 
among  the  people  (Jbid.  p.  289),  (according  to 
Chesney,  now  called  the  Abu-Hitti  canal),  adding 
that  one  great  difficulty  in  identifying  ancient  de- 
scriptions and  modem  works  arises  from  this,  that 
Dew  canals  are  constantly  being  cut  (one  was  in  ope- 
ntioQ  when  be  was  there  in  1818),  "  dividing  and 
sabdividing  the  ruined  embudcments  again  and 
again,  like  a  sort  of  tangled  net-work  over  the  inter- 
minable ground  "  {Md.  p.  297). 

One  great  peculiari^  of  Babylonia  are  the  vast 
■Boonds  which  still  remain,  attesting  the  extent  of  the 
ibrroer  civilization  of  the  district  and  the  vast  works 
Bsidertaken  by  its  rolers.  Besides  the  great  mounds 
of  the  Birt~i-Nimrud  near  Babylon,  and  those  of  ^Z 
Hemar  and  Ahharkuf  between  it  and  Baghddd, 
CoL  Cbesoey's  survey  of  Euphrates  and  the  inves- 
tigations of  other  modem  travellers  have  brongbt  to 
light  the  existence  <^  a  vast  number  of  these  works 
between  the  latitude  of  Baghddd  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Of  these  the  most  important  seem  to  be  those 
of  Cntghaer,  Worlui,  Senhera,  Td  Eide,  Jebd  Sor- 
tulm  {Teredon)  likurigak,  Tel  Siphr,  Nifer,  mi 
Beik  Taitara.  Mr.  Loftus  has  examined  lately  the 
moand  at  Warlea,  and  has  found  extraordinary  re- 
mains, leading  him  to  suppose  that  it  must  have 
been  the  necropolis  of  the  surrounding  country.  Some 
coffins  beautifully  glazed,  the  results  of  his  excava- 
tions, are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Of  Umgheier 
or  ilugeyer,  "  the  place  of  Bitumen,-''  Mr.  Fnuser, 
the  only  trareller  who  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  ex- 
amined the  place  thoroughly,  has  given  a  particular 
description  (p^  149).  It  was  noticed  by  Delia  Valle 
as  early  as  1 625,  and  was  supposed  by  Bennell  to  be 
the  same  as  Orchoe. 

(Rich,  Babflon  and  Penepolu  ;  Rennell,  Geogr. 
of  Bendotiu ;  Ker  Porter,  Travels,  vol  ii. ;  Ains- 
werth,  Keteardei  in  Augria,  ifc;  Frazer,  Metop. 
and  Auyria  ;  Chesney,  Exped.  for  Surveg  of 
Zf^krala  i  Bawlinsoa,  Jour.  AtioL  Soc.  voL 
lu.)  [V.] 

BABYRSA  (Bdevfxra,  Stiab.  xi.  p.  529),  a 
moonlain  fortress  of  Armenia,  at  no  great  distance 
from  Arwixata,  where  the  treasures  of  Tigranes  and 
his  800  Artanrasdes  were  kept,  [E.  B.  J.] 
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BABTTACE  (Bofvridn) :  Eth.  Beitiniuttir6s, 
Stepb.  B.  $.  v.;  Plin.  vi  27),  according  to  Stephanus 
a  city  of  Persia,  according  to  PUny  on  the  Tigris, 
135  M.  P.  from  Susa.  The  place  appears  to  have 
been  variously  written  in  the  MSS.  of  Pliny,  but  the 
most  recent  editor  (Sillig,  1851)  retains  the  above 
reading.  It  appears,  &mn  Pliny's  description,  that 
he  considered  it  to  be  a  town  of  Susiana.  He  states 
that  it  was  "  in  septentrionali  Tigridis  alveo"  It 
has  been  conjectured  by  Forbiger  (vol.  ii.  p.  586) 
that  it  is  the  same  place  as  Badaca  (Diod.  xix.  19), 
but  this  place  was  prxjiably  much  nearer  to  Susa. 
(Rawlinson,  Jotim.  Boy.  Geogr.  Soe.  vol.  ix.  p.  91 ; 
see  also  Layard,  Und.  vol.  xvi.  p.  98.)  [V.] 

BACAS-CHAMIRI  or  BACASCAMI,  one  of  the 
three  towns  of  the  Zamareni,  a  tribe  of  the  interior 
of  Arabia,  menticmed  by  Pliny  without  any  clue  to 
their  geographical  position  (vi,  28.  s.  32).  It  is  a 
probable  owjectiire  of  Foniter  that  Chamari  pmnts 
to  Gebel  Shammar,  a  mountain  to  the  north  of  the 
peninsula,  and  that  the  Zamareni  are  identical  with 
the  Beni  Shammar  of  Burckhardt,  whom  he  further 
identifies  with  the  Saraceni  of  Ptolemy.  {Geog.  <f 
'Arabia,  vol.  ii  p.  241.)  [G.  W.] 

BA'CASIS.    [Jaccetami.] 

BACCANAE  or  AD  BACCANAS,  a  station  on 
the  Via  Cassia,  still  called  Baccano.  It  is  placed 
by  the  Itineraries  21  M.  P.  from  Rome,  and  12  from 
Sutrium  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  286;  Tab.  Pent.),  and  must, 
therefore,  have  been  about  a  mile  farther  on  the 
road  than  the  modem  Baccano ;  the  latter  'consists 
only  of  an  inn  and  a  few  houses,  and  the  ancient 
"  mutatio  "  was  probably  little  more.  It  stands  in 
a  basin-shaped  bollow,  evidently  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano,  and  which  must  have  termed  a 
small  lake  until  artificially  drained.  (Kibby,  Bintomi 
di  Eotna,  vol.  i.  p.  281 ;  Dennis's  Etruria,  voL  i. 
p.  78.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BA'CCHIA,  a  town  of  Hispania  Ulterior,  men- 
tioned only  by  Orosius  (v.  4,  where  the  MSS.  have 
Buccia  and  Buccina).  Its  position  is  unknown. 
(Frcinsh.  Supp.  ad  Liv.  Uv.  10;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt,  1. 
^  464.)  [P.  S.] 

BACCHIS  (Boitxfa,  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  35),  one  of 
the  numerous  towns  or  villages  which  Uned  the 
shores  of  the  lake  Moeris,  and  of  which  indiscrimi- 
nate mounds  of  min  aloue  attest  the  existence. 
Bacchis  is  supposed  by  modem  travellers  (Belzoni, 
vol.  ii.  p.  153)  to  have  stood  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  lake,  and  to  be  now  partially  covered  by  the 
modem  hamlet  of  Medinet-Nimroud.     [W.  B.  D.] 

BACHILITAE,  an  inhmd  tribe  of  the  Arabian 
peninsub  (Plin.  vi.  28.  s.  32),  perhaps  identical  with 
tiie  Anchitae  ('A7x<toi)  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  §  23), 
whom  he  places  on  the  Mons  Climax  next  the  Sabaei. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Joctanite 
Arabs  {Beni-JCahtan),  described  by  Burckhardt  as 
a  large  tribe,  the  strongest  and  most  considerable 
between  the  Ategbe  and  BadranUaU.  (Forster, 
Geog.  of  Arab.  vol.  U.  p.283.)  [G.  W.] 

BACTAIALLA  (a<u(Toia\Aa,  Ptol.  v.  15,  Bac- 
taiali,  Pent.  Tab.),  a  town  of  Syria.  According  to 
the  Peutinger  Tables,  27  M.  P.  firom  Antioch.  The 
pUn  of  Bectileth  (BaumAa(0,  Judith  ii.  21),  which 
the  Assyrian  army  reached  in  three  days'  joumey 
from  Nineveh,  has  been  connected  with  this  place. 
(Mannert,  Geog.  vi.  pt.  1.  p.  456;  Winer,  Bib.  BeaL 
Wort.  t.  p.)  [E.B.J.] 

BACTKA  (T(k  Biicrpa,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  513,  516, 
&c. ;  BaKTpa  Baol\titVy.  Ptol.  vi.  1 1.  §  9 ;  Arrian, 
iv.  7. 15;  Dion.  Perieg.  z.  734;  iaierploi'  and  B<<k> 
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tpa,  Stepb.  B.;  Baetra,  Cart.  Tu.  4;  Plin.  vi.  15; 
Virg.  Gtorg.  ii.  138 ;  Bactmni,  PUn.  vi.  16),  wis 
one  of  the  chief  towns,  if  not  the  capital,  cf  the  pro- 
vince of  Bactiiana.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
in  the  wuiid ;  and  the  medera  Baiih,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  occupy  its  site  (Barnes,  Bokhdra,  vol.  i.  p. 
237),  is  still  called  by  the  Orientals  Omm' ti-beldd, 
or  "  the  mother  of  cities."  There  has  been  some 
doobt,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  with  re- 
gard to  the  name.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  513)  and  Pliny 
(ri.  18)  evidently  considered  tiiat  ht/Oa  and  Za- 
riaspa  were  one  and  the  same.  Arrian  (iv.  7,  22) 
distinguishes  between  the  two,  though  he  does  not 
definitely  state  their  relative  positioDS.  Pliny  {L  e.) 
adds  that  the  appellation  of  Bactrom  was  derived 
iirom  the  river  on  wliich  the  town  was  situated; 
though  this  view,  too,  has  been  questioned.  [Bac- 
TBU8.3  Cortius  (vii.  4)  places  it  on  the  Bsctms, 
in  a  pUin  below  the  Paropamisan  range.  Ptolemy 
(vi.  1 1.  §  9)  merely  states  that  it  was  on  the  banks 
of  a  river,  withoot  giving  any  name  to  the  stream. 
Alexander  the  Great  appears  to  have  passed  the 
winter  of  B.  c.  338 — 327  there,  on  his  return  from 
gogdiana,  as,  early  in  the  following  spring,  he  com- 
menced his  mvasion  nt  the  Panjib.  (Arrian,  iv.  22 ; 
Diod.  ivil  83;  Curt.  viL  5, 10.)  Bumes  speaks  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Roman  his- 
torian. "  The  language  of  the  most  graphic  writer," 
says  he,  "coald  not  delineate  this  country  with 
greater  exactness  than  Quintus  Curtius  has  done," 
(£oiAdFa,vol.i.p.24S.)  At  present,  £attA  is  about 
6  miles  from  the  mountains,  and  the  river  does  not 
actoally  pass  its  walls.  Heeren  (^Atiat  Nat.  vol.  ii. 
p.  29)  has  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  the  natural 
and  conunercial  advantages  of  the  position  of  Baetra 
and  of  its  neighbourhood ;  and  has  shown  that,  firom 
very  early  times,  it  was  one  of  the  great  commercial 
entrepSts  of  Eastern  Asia.  (Bnmes,  Bokhdra,  vols. 
i.  and  ii.;  Wilson,  Ariana ;  Heeren,  Jiiat.  Nat, 
voL  ii.)  [V.] 

BACTEIA'MA  (h  Bcucrpuwii,  Strab.  xL  p,  511, 
&c;  Steph.  B.;  Cart  vi.  6,  vii.  4,  &&;  PtoLvL  11. 
§  1 ;  Plin.  vi.  16,  &c.),  an  extensive  province,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (xL  p.  516)  the  principal  put  of 
Ariana,  which  was  separated  from  Sogdiana  on  the 
N.  and  NE.  by  the  Oxns,  from  Aria  on  the  S.  by 
the  chain  of  the  Paropamisns,  and  on  the  W.  from 
Margiana  by  a  desert  region.  It  was  a  oonntiy  very 
various  in  character,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  Car- 
tins  (vl7),  whose  description  is  fully  corroborated  by 
Bnmes  (B<Ahira,  vol.  i.  p.  245),  who  found  it  mach 
as  the  Roman  historian  had  remarked.  It  was  for 
the  most  part  a  moontainoas  district,  contaming, 
however,  occasional  steppes  and  tracts  of  sand ;  it 
was  thicklypeopled,  and  along  the  many  small  streonis 
by  which  it  was  intersected  the  land  appears  to  have 
been  well  watered,  and  consequently  highly  cultivated 
and  very  fertile.  Its  exact  limits  camu^  be  settled, 
but  it  is,  however,  generally  agreed  that,  after  leav- 
ing the  Paropamisan  mountains,  we  come  to  Bactria; 
though  it  is  not  clear  how  &r  the  mountain  land  ex- 
tends. Prof.  Wilson  (p.  160)  thinks  its  original 
limits  W.  may  have  been  at  Kkihn,  where  the  higher 
mountuns  eai;  though,  politically,  the  power  of 
Bactria  extended,  as  Strabo  has  remarked,  over  the 
N.  portion  of  the  Paropamisan  range.  Eastward  its 
limits  are  quite  uncertain ;  but,  probably,  the  modem 
Ktmdia  uid  Badak/uian,  adjoining  the  ancient 
Scythian  tribes,  and  the  part  conterminons  with  the 
Indians,  were  under  Bactrian  rule. 

Both  the  hnd  and  its  people  were  known  indif- 
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fsrently  by  the  name  of  Bactria  and  Bactriaoa,  Bae- 
tri  and  Bactriani.  Strabo  (xL  f.  715)  has  t^ 
Bdierpuu  ftdft),  and  tV  Bairrpiiu^r ;  Arrian  (iiL 
11.  3),BiUTpMi  fnrfit;  Herodotns  (ix.  113),  M/iir 
rhr  BaxTpior,  and  (iiL  13)  BoirrpuEmi,  who,  be 
states,  formed  the  ninth  satrapy  of  Dardus.  In  iv. 
204  he  alludes  to  a  viUage  r^i  Borrpn)!  x^PV',  and 
Arrian  (iii.  29)  uses  the  same  periphra.sis.  Pliny 
(vi.  16)  has  Bactri,  and,  in  vi.  6,  Bactrianam  re- 
gionem. 

The  principal  moantam  range  of  Bactria  was  the 
Paropamisns  or  Hindu  Kiuh.  Its  plains  appear, 
tnm  the  accounts  of  Curtius  and  of  modem  travellers, 
to  be  intersected  by  kfty  ridges  and  spars,  which 
proceed  N.  and  NE.  from  the  main  chain.  Its  chief 
river  was  the  Oxns  (now  Gihon  or  Amu-Darja), 
which  was  also  the  northern  limit  of  Bactriana 
Proper.  Into  this  great  river  sevei^  small  streams 
flowed,  the  exact  determinations  of  which  cannot  be 
made  out  from  the  classical  narratives.  Ptolemy  (vi. 
11.  §2)  speaks  of  five  rivers  which  foil  into  the 
Oxns, — the  Ochns,  Dargaoianis,  Zariaspes,  Artamis, 
Dargoidos :  of  these  the  Artamis  and  Dargamanis 
unite  before  they  reach  the  Oxos.  The  river  ob 
which  the  capital  Baetra  was  situated  is  called  Bac- 
trus  by  ancient  writers.  (Strsb.  xi.p.  516;  Aristot 
Metmr.  i.  13;  Curt.  vii.  4,  31;  Polyaen.  viL  II.) 
Prof.  Wilson  {Ariana,  p.  162)  ooosiders  that  the 
Artamis,  which  is  said  to  unite  itself  with  the  Za- 
riaspo,  may  be  that  now  called  the  Vakath.  Am- 
mianns  (xxiii.  6)  mentions  the  Artamis,  Zariaspes, 
and  Dargamanis,  which  he  calls  Orgamenes.  There 
appears  to  be  some  confusion  in  the  accoant  which 
Ptolemy  has  left  ns  of  these  rivers,  as  what  he  states 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  present  streams  in  the 
country.  No  stream  fiills  into  the  Oxns  or  Gilkm 
W.  of  the  river  of  Balkh. 

Prof.  Wilson  (i.  c.)  thmks  the  Dargamanis  may 
be  the  present  river  of  Ghori  or  Ktmduz,  whidi 
Ptolemy  makes  &J1  into  the  Ochns  mstcM]  rf  inte 
the  Oxus.  Pliny  (vi.  16.  18)  speaks  of  three  other 
rivers,  which  he  calls  Mandrum,  Gridinum,  and 
Icarus.  Bitter  {Erd-kunde,  vol,  ii.  p.  5O0)  con- 
jectures that  Icams  is  a  misreading  for  Bactma. 

The  Greek  rulers  of  Bactriana,  according  to 
Strabo  (xi.  p.  517),divided  it  into  satrapies,  of  which 
two,  Aspionia  and  Tnriva,  were  subsequently  taken 
from  Eucratides,  king  of  Bactria,  by  the  Parthians. 
Ptolemy  (vi.  11.^  6)  gives  a  list  of  the  different 
tribes  which  inhabited  the  oonntry.  The  names, 
however,  like  those  in  Pliny  (vi.  16),  are  voy  ob- 
scure, and  are  scarcely  mentioned  elsewhere:  there 
are,  however,  some  which  are  clearly  of  Indian  de- 
scent, or  at  least  connected  with  that  country.  Thus 
the  Khomari  represents  the  Kurndnu,  a  tribe  of  R^- 
puts  called  Raj-kn-mars,  still  existing  in  India,  The 
Tokhari  are  the  Thakm-t,  another  warlike  tribe;  die 
Vami  are  for  Varna,  "  a  tribe  or  caste."  The 
satrapy  in  Strabo  called  Tnriva,  is  probably  the  same 
as  that  in  Polybius  (x.  46)  called  ToToi^a.  (See 
Strab.  xL  p.  514,  and  Polyb.  v.  44,  fora  tribe  named 
Tapyri,  near  Uyrcania;  PtoL  vi.  2.  §  6,  for  one  in 
Media,  and  vi  10.  §  2,  for  another  in  Hargiana.)  It 
is  possible  that  in  Ghaur  or  Chorion,  one  of  the  de- 
pendencies olHerdt  (Ariana,  p.  162),  are  preserved 
some  indications  of  the  Tagnria  of  Polybius.  Pto- 
lemy also  (vi.  1 1.  §  7)  gives  a  list  of  towns,  most  of 
which  are  unknown  to  us.  Some,  however,  are  met 
with  in  other  writers,  with  the  fijnns  of  their  names 
slightly  modified.  The  chief  town  was  Baetra  or 
ZaJriaspa.    [Bactra.]     Besidea  this  were,  Eocra- 
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tii£a  (Stnb.  zL  p.  516;  Ptol.  vi  1 1.  §  8;  StepL  B.), 
named  aAer  the  Bactiian  king  EucnUdes;  Henapui 
(Annn.  Marc,  xxiii.  6,  Henapik) ;  Drepw  (Anun. 
>Un:.  xziu.  6 ;  Adrapsa  and  Dan{«,  Stnib.  li.  p. 
516;  Dnpsaca,  Anian,  iii.  39),  probably  the  {se- 
sent  Ande^i,  in  the  NE.  part  of  the  povince, 
tommls  Sogdiana :  it  vaa  one  of  the  first  cities  taken 
bj-  Alexander  after  passing  the  mountain,  and  ita 
poeition  depends  npoo  vhere  this  passage  was  effected. 
Alezandreis  (acconling  to  Steph.  B.  the  eleventh 
town  of  that  name),  piobablj  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kktdm,  where  Ibn  Haukal  (p.  236)  places  aD 
Itimtderiah.  The  Maracanda  oif  Ptolemy  is  the 
modem  &>iRar(»iid^  and  is  situated  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Bactriana  in  Sogdiana.  Arrian  (iii. 
29)  speaks  of  a  town  called  Aonins,  which  he  de- 
sgnatea  as  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Bactria. 

Strabo  (zt  pk  516),  fallowing  Onesicritns,  remarks 
that  the  manners  of  the  peo]Je  of  Bactriana  differed 
little  from  thoee  of  the  Sogdlans  in  their  neighbour- 
hood; the  old  men,  while  yet  alive,  being  abandoned 
to  the  d<^3,  who  were  thence  called  "  Buriers  of  the 
Dead;"  and  the  city  itself  being  filled  with  human 
bones,  though  the  suburbs  were  free.  He  adds  that 
Alexander  abolished  this  custom  of  exposon.  Prof, 
Wnsan  (pi  163)  suggests  that,  in  this  story,  we 
have  a  relic  of  the  practice  prevalent  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Zoroaster,  of  exposing  bodies  after  death  to 
spontaneous  decomposition  in  the  air.  (See  Anquetil 
Da  Perron,  Zend-Avala,  Tol.  i.  pt.  2,  p.  332.) 

The  prorince  of  Bactriana,  with  its  principal  town 
Bactra,  was  very  early  known  in  ancient  history,  and 
connected  more  or  less  with  &ble9  that  had  an  Indian 
oc^in  or  connection.  Thus  Eurifsdes  (Baeek.  15) 
makes  it  one  of  the  places  to  which  Bacchus  wan- 
dered. Diodorns  (ii.  6),  following  Ctesiss,  makes 
Nittus  march  with  a  vast  army  into  Bactriana,  and 
attack  its  capital  Bactra,  which,  however,  being  de- 
fended by  its  king  Oxyartes,'  he  was  unable  to  take 
till  Semiramis  came  to  his  aid.  (Justin.,  L  2,  calls 
the  king  Zoroaster.)  Again,  Diodorns  (ii.  26)  speaks 
of  the  revolt  rf  the  Bactriani  from  Sardanaptdus,  and 
of  the  march  of  a  large  force  to  assist  Arbaces  in  his 
destruction  of  the  city  of  Ninns  (Ninereh).  Ctesias 
(i^.  Phot.  Cod.  Ixxii.  2)  states  that  Cyrus  made  war 
on  the  Bactrians,  and  that  the  first  engagement  was 
a  drawn  battle ;  but  that,  when  they  heard  that 
Astyages  had  become  the  &tber  of  Cyrus  (on  Cynu's 
manying  Amytis,  the  daughter  of  Astyages),  they 
gave  tfaanselres  up  willingly  to  Cyras,  who  subse- 
quently, on  his  death-bed,  made  his  younger  eon, 
Tanyoxarces,  satrap  of  the  Bactrians,  Choranmians 
(Cbonsmians),Parthians,  and  Carmanians  (lxxiL8). 
Dareins,  too,  gave  a  village  of  Bactriana  to  the  pri- 
•onera  taken  at  Barca  in  Africa,  to  which  the  cap- 
tives gave  the  same  name.  Herodotus  adds,  that  it 
existed  in  his  own  time.  (Herod,  ir,  204.)  Doling 
the  Persian  war  we  have  frequent  notices  of  the 
power  of  this  province.  (Herod.  iiL  92,  vii.  64,  86, 
&C.;  see  also  Aeschyl.  Pert.  306,  718,  732.)  It 
lormed,  as  we  have  stated,  the  twelfth  satrapy  of 
Dareins,  and  paid  an  annual  tribute  of  360  talents. 
In  the  army  of  Xerxes  the  warriors  frtmi  this  cotmtiy 
an  placed  beside  the  Sacae  and  the  Caspii,  they 
wear  the  same  bead-dress  as  the  Modes,  and  cany 
bows  and  short  spears  (vii.  64).  Hystaspes,  the 
son  of  Daieius  and  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus, 
was  the  general  ofthe  Bactriani  and  Sacae.  (Cf.also 
Aeschyl.  Pm.  732,  for  the  belief  of  the  Greeks  that 
Bactriana  was  a  province  snlject  to  the  Persian  em- 
pire.)   Herodotiu  (ix.  113)  mentions  the  attempt 
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of  Maustes  to  raise  a  revolt  against  Xerxes,  but  that 
it  did  not  prove  successful,  as  Xerxes  intercepted 
him  before  he  reached  Bactriana.  On  the  murder  of 
Xerxes,  and  the  succeesim  of  Arfaxerxes  L  Longi- 
manus  to  the  throne,  the  Bactrians  and  their  satiap, 
Artapanos,  revolted  again  (Ctesias,  ap.  Phot.  Cod. 
IxxiL  31),  and  Artaxerxes  was  nnabk  m  the  first 
battle  to  reduce  them  to  their  allegiance;  somewhat 
later,  however,  the  Bactrians  were  defeated,  and  com- 
pelled to  submit,  the  historian  stating  that,  during 
the  action,  the  wind  blew  in  their  fiuw,  which  was 
the  cause  of  their  overthrow. 

During  the  wars  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  Asia 
we  have  omstant  mentico  of  Bactriana,  and  of  ita 
cavalry,  for  which  it  was,  and  is  still,  celebrated.  At 
the  battle  of  Gangiunela,  the  Bactnan  horse  fought 
on  the  side  of  Diueins  (Arrian,  iii.  2.  §  3,  and  iii. 
13.  §  3),  fcrming  his  escort  to  the  number  of  lOOO, 
under  their  chief  Mabarzanes,  on  his  subsequent 
flight  from  that  field  towards  Transoxiana.  (Arrian, 
"i-  21.  §§  1,  4.)  When,  a  little  hrter,  Alexander 
gave  chase  to  Beseus,  who  had  prochumed  himself 
king  after  the  murder  of  Dardus,  he  went  to  Aomus 
and  Bactra  (Air.  iii.  29.  §  1),  which  he  took  (see 
also  Akx.  Itia.  ap.  od.  Didot),  and,  crossing  the 
Oius,  the  KE.  bouolaiy  of  Bactria  (Curt.  vii.  4), 
proceeded  as  iar  as  Maracanda.  It  appears  that) 
after  the  invasion  and  subjugation  of  Sogdiana,  ha 
returned  to  Bactra,  where  he  subsequently  passed 
a  wmter,  as  he  advanced  thence,  in  the  spring,  to 
attack  India.  (Arrian,  iv.  22.)  Several  diflerent 
satraps  are  mentioned  at  this  period:  Bessns,  who 
murdered  Dareins,  Artabazus  (Arr.iii.  29.  §  1),  and 
Amyntas  (Arr.  iv.  17.  §  3),  who  were  both  appmnted 
by  Alexander  himself,  and  Stasanor  of  Soli,  in  Cy- 
prus, who  held  that  rank  probably  a  little  later  (ap. 
Arr.  Succ  A  lex.  No.  36,  ed.  Didot).  Diodorns  calls 
Stasanor,  Philippns,  who,  according  to  Arrian,  was 
governor  of  Parthia  (ap.  Phot,  xxvii.),  and  assigns 
to  hhn  the  provinces  rf  Aria  and  Druigiana.  Jnstm 
(iii.  1)  terms  the  satrap  of  the  Bactrians,  Amyntas. 
On  the  return  of  Selencna  from  India,  between  B.  c. 
312  and  B.  c.  302,  he  appears  to  have  reduced 
Bactria  to  a  state  of  depoidence  on  his  Persian  em- 
jrire;  a  conclusion  which  is  confirmed  by  the  multi- 
tude of  corns  of  Seleucus  and  Antiochus  which  have 
been  found  at  BaOk  and  Bokhara.  In  the  rtdgn  of 
the  thud  of  the  Seleucid  princes,  Antiochns  Theus, 
Theodotus  (or,  as  his  name  appears  on  his  coins, 
Diodotus)  threw  off  the  Greek  yoke,  and  prochumed 
himself  king  (Justux,  zli.  4;  Prol.  Trog.  Pompeu, 
xh.),  probably  about  B.  c.  256.  He  was  succeeded 
by  several  kings,  whose  names  and  titles  appear  on 
their  coins,  with  Greek  legends;  the  fabric  and  the 
types  of  the  coins  themselves  being  in  imitation  of 
dioee  of  the  Seleucidae,  till  we  come  to  Eucratides, 
whose  reign  commenced  about  B.C.  181,  and  who 
was  contemporary  with  Mithradates  (Justin.  xU.  6); 
though,  from  the  extent  of  the  conquests  of  Mithra- 
dates in  the  direction  of  India,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Parthian  kmg  survived  the  Bactnan  ruler  for  several 
years.  The  reign  of  Eucratides  must  have  been 
long  and  prosperous,  as  is  evinced  by  the  great  abun- 
dance of  his  coins  which  are  found  in  Bactriana. 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  685)  states,  that  he  was  lord  of  1000 
cities;  and  that  his  sway  extended  over  some  part  of 
India  (Justin,  xli.  6)  is  also  confirmed  by  his  coins, 
the  smaller  and  most  abundant  specimens  of  which 
bear  duplicate  legends,  with  the  name  and  title  of 
the  king  on  the  obverse  in  Greek,  and  on  the  reverse 
in  Bactrian  PalL    Eucratides  was  foUowed  by  several 
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Idngs,  whose  ooina  bsve  been  pnaerred,  bat  who  are 
]itti«  knDwn  in  history  till  we  come  to  Meiuuider 
aboat  B.  o.  126.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  S15)  and  Plutarch 
(de  Rep.  Ger.  p.  821)  call  him  king  of  Bactriana: 
it  has,  hoverer,  been  donbted  whether  be  was  erer 
actually  a  king  of  Bactria.  Prrf.  Wilson  (Ariaaa, 
p.  281)  thinka  he  ruled  orer  an  extensive  district 
between  the  Paropamisns  mountains  and  the  sea,  a 
view  which  is  supported  by  the  statement  of  the 
author  of  the  Per^bu  (p.  27,  ed.  Huds.),  that,  in 
his  time  (the  end  of  the  first  centnry  B.  c),  the 
drachms  of  Henander  were  stiU  current  at  Barygaza 
(^Baroach,  on  the  coast  of  GuKrai),  and  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  at  prenent  discovered  in  great  numbers 
in  the  nrnghbonrbood  of  Kibui,  in  the  Hazara  moun- 
tains, and  even  as  fiir  E.  as  the  banks  of  the  Jumna. 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  features  of  the  monarch 
on  his  coins  are  strikingly  Indian.  Henander  was 
succeeded  by  several  princes,  <£  whom  we  have  no 
certain  records  except  their  coins ;  till  at  len^  the 
empire  founded  by  the  Greeks  in  Bactria  was  over- 
thrown by  Scythian  tribes,  an  event  of  which  we  have 
certain  knowledge  from  Chinese  authorities,  though 
the  period  at  which  it  took  place  is  not  so  certain. 
IndMd,  the  advance  of  the  Scythians  was  for  many 
years  arrested  by  the  Parthians.  About  B.  c  90 
they  were  probably  on  the  Paropamisns,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  first  century  A.  D.  they  had  spread  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  where  Ptolemy  (rii.  1.  §  62) 
and  the  author  of  the  Periplus  ({.  c.)  place  iixem. 
These  Scythian  tribes  are  probably  correctly  called 
by  the  Greeks  and  Hindus,  the  ^icas.  In  Strabo 
(xi.  p.  511)  they  bear  the  names  of  Asii,  Pasiani, 
Tochari,  and  Sararauli ;  in  Trogus  Pompeius,  Asiani 
and  Sarancae;  they  extended  their  conquests  W.  and 
S.,  and  established  themselves  in  a  district  called, 
after  them,  Sacastene  (or  Sakastfaiin,  "  the  land  of 
the  Sakas),  probably,  as  Prof.  Wilson  observes,  the 
modem  Sgettdn  or  Seutin.  {Ariana,  p.  302.)  On 
their  subsequent  attempt  to  invade  India,  they 
were  repulsed  by  Viknunadftya,  king  of  Ujayin  b.  c 
56,  fhan  which  period  the  well-known  Indian  Saca 
aera  is  derived.  (Colebrooke,  Ind.  Algebra,  p.  43.) 
The  coins  of  the  kings,  who  followed  imder  the  va- 
rious names  of  Hennaens,  Mayes,  Azcs,  Palirisns, 
&c,  bear  testimony  to  their  barbaric  origin :  their 
legends  are,  for  a  while,  dear  and  legible,  the  forms 
of  the  Greek  letters  bearing  great  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Parthian  princes ;  till,  at  length,  on  the 
introd  action  of  some  Parthian  rulers,  Vonones,  Undo- 
pherres,  &c.,  the  Greek  words  are  evidently  engnvcn 
by  a  people  to  whom  that  language  was  not  fiuni- 
liarly  known. 

Next  to  the  Saca  princes,  bat  probably  of  the 
same  race  with  their  predecessors,  come  a  people, 
whom  it  has  been  agreed  to  call  Indo-Scythian,  whose 
seat  of  power  must  have  been  the  banks  of  the  Kd- 
bttl  river,  as  their  coins  are  discovered  in  great  num- 
bers between  JSTd&uI  and  Jddlabad.  The  date  of 
the  commencement  of  their  sway  has  not  been  deter- 
mined, but  Prof.  Wilson  and  Lassen  incline  to  place 
the  two  most  important  of  their  kings,  Kadpbises 
and  Kanerkes,  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  centtu7  a.  d.  Greek  legends  are 
still  preserved  od  the  obverses  of  the  coins,  and  the 
principal  names  of  the  princes  may  generally  be  de- 
ciphered; but  words  of  genuine  Indian  origin,  as 
Bao  for  Bajah,  are  fbtmd  written  in  Greek  cha- 
racters :  on  those  of  Kanerkes  the  words  Nanaia  or 
Nana  Kao  occur,  which  it  has  been  conjectured  re- 
present the  Anaitis  or  Anakid  of  the  Persians, — the 
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Artemis  of  the  Greeks,  and  who  has  been  identified 
with  Anaia  or  Nanaea,  the  tutehuy  goddess  of  Arme-' 
nia.  (Avdall,  Joura.  At.  Soc.  Beng.  vol  v.  p.  266 ; 
see  aliw  Maccai.  ii.  c  1,  v.  13,  where  Nanaea  ap- 
pears as  the  goddess  of  Elymais,  in  whose  tempi* 
Antiochus  was  slain.)  With  the  Indo-Scytbic  princes 
of  KdbtU,  the  clsssioil  history  of  Bactnana  may  be 
considered  to  terminate.  On  the  successful  establish- 
ment  of  the  Sassanian  empire  in  Persia,  the  rule  of 
its  princes  appears  to  have  extended  over  Bactriana 
to  the  Indus,  along  the  banks  of  which  their  coins 
are  found  constantly.  They,  in  their  turn,  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Hnhamraedan  governors  of  the  eighth 
and  subsequent  centuries.  (Wilson,  Ariana  ;  Bayer, 
Bitt  Reg.  Graec.  Bactr.  Petrop.  1 738, 4to. ;  Lassen, 
Getchichtt  d.  Gr.  u.  Indo-Scfth.  Kin.  in  Bactr.; 
Raoul-Sochette,  ifMaOlet  de*  Roil  d.  I  Bactr.,  in 
Jown.  d.  Sat.  1834;  Jacquet,  ifid.Baetr.,J.AtiaL 
Feb.  1836;  C.  0.  MHller,  Indo-Gritkh.  Mint.,  GotL 
Gel  Anxg.  1838,  Noe.  21—27.)  [V.] 

BACTRUS  (fiiierpos,  Strab.  xLp.  516;  Curt 
vil  4.  §  3 1 ;  Polyaen.  viL  7 ;  Lncan,  iii.  267 ;  Plio. 
vi.  16),  the  river  on  which  Bactra,  the  captal  town 
of  Bactriana,  was  situated.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
represented  by  the  present  DakaA.  Harduin,  in 
commenting  on  the  words  of  Pliny  (vi.  16),  "  Bao- 
tri,  quorum  oppidum  Zariaspe,  quod  postea  Bactnim 
a  finmine  appellatnm  est,"  incloses  within  a  pa- 
renthesis the  words  "  quod  postea  Bactmm,"  leaving 
the  mferenoe  that  the  river  was  called  Zariaspe. 
Ptolemy  does  not  mention  the  river  at  aU.  [Bao- 
TRA;  Bactriana]  [V.] 

BACUA'TAE  (Bowimtcu),  a  people  of  Maure- 
tania  Tingitana,  alwut  the  neighbourhood  of  Fez. 
(PtoL  iv.  1.  §  10.)  There  is  an  extant  Latin  in- 
scription to  the  memory  of  a  youth,  son  of  Aurelius 
Canartha,  chief  of  the  tribes  of  the  Baqnates  (prM- 
eipit  Gentium  AiftiotHMn,  Onlli,  No.  525.)  In 
the  eirenicon  Piuch<dt  (voL  i.  pp.  46,  57)  the 
name  occurs  in  the  form  of  HokovokoL  In  the 
same  lint  as  the  Bacnatae,  but  at  the  extreme  S., 
Ptolemy  places  the  OiloxavaTW,  probably  only  an- 
other form  of  the  name.  [P.  S.] 

BACU'NTIUS,  a  small  river  in  Lower  Pannonia, 
which  Calls  into  the  Savus  not  fiu*  from  the  town  of 
Krmium.  (Plin.  iii  28.)  Its  modem  name  is 
Botmth.  [L.  S.] 

BADACA  (Baiaieti,  Died.  zix.  19),  a  town  is 
Snsiana  whither  Antigonus  retired  tdW  he  had  been 
defeated  by  Eumenes.  It  is  said  to  have  been  oD 
the  Enlaeos  (probably  the  Shahpir  or  Karun'),  but 
its  exact  position  is  not  known.  Bawlinsoo  (J. 
Geogr.  Soc.  vol  ix.  p.  91)  phwes  it  about  25  milea 
NW.  of  Susa.  It  has  b»3i  supposed,  but  without 
much  reason,  to  be  the  same  as  Bsbytace.  (See 
also  I^yard,  J.  Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  xvi.  p.  92.)  [V.] 
BADARA  {BaSipa,  Ptol.  vi.  21.  §  5),  a  town  ia 
Gedrosia,  on  the  sea  coast.  According  to  Haroaa 
(p.  26),  who  calls  it  ri  lUiiapa,  it  was  250  stad. 
E.  of  the  river  Zorambus.  It  is  not  improbably  the 
name  as  the  Bama  (rik  Bdpva)  of  Anian  (c  26). 
There  was  another  place  of  the  same  name  in  Car- 
mania.     (Ptol.  vi.  8.  §  9.)  [V.] 

BADEBA,  is  phM«d  by  the  Table  on  the  toad 
from  TotUouu  to  Narbotme,  at  the  distance  of  xv 
from  Toulouse,  which  means  15  Boman  miles. 
D'Anville  craisiden  this  to  identify  the  place  with 
Batiige.  [G.  L.] 

BADEI-REGIA  (fiaM,  fituriX^ior,  Ptol.  vi.  7. 
§6),  the  metropolis  of  the  Cassaniti,  a  feofte  on  the 
west  coast  of  Arabia,  in  th«  modeni  district  of  Hed- 
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BADIA. 
j«i,  written  Videi  b;  Pliny,  and  docribed  u  a  large 
town  (ri.  28.  a.  32).  Identified  with  Beyadhge, 
near  Jidda,  hj  Foret«r  (^Gtog.  of  Arab.  vol.  iL  pp. 
143,  143).  The  matli  pronuntorr  of  the  Golf  of 
Jidda  is  also  called  Rat-Bad.  [G.  W.] 

BADI'A  or  BATHEIA  (Ba9.<o,  PkU),  a  town 
of  Spain,  only  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  an  incident 
niated  of  the  elder  Scipio  Africantu;  bat  suppoeed, 
chiefly  from  the  resemblance  of  name,  to  be  Badajoz. 
(TaL  Max.  iii.  7.  §  1 ;  Plot.  Rt^Mln^.Apopklh^ 
p.  196;  Cellarini,  toL  i.  p.  67;  Ukert,  ToL  iL  pt.  I. 
p.  392.)  [P.  8.] 

BADUHENNAE  LUCUS,  "  the  gime  rf  Bada- 
heona,"  a  forest  in  the  oountiy  of  the  Frisians. 
(Tac  Aim.  rr.  73.)  It  is  believed  by  some  to  be 
tiie  same  as  the  modem  BoUpade,  which  forms  part 
of  the  forest  of  Levettwaidt  in  Wett-FriaUmd, 
while  others  identify  it  with  the  modem  I'elmoe. 
The  grove  was  no  doubt  a  sacred  one,  and  may  hare 
owed  its  name  to  a  divinity  of  the  name  of  Badu- 
bcnna,  whose  altar  it  contained.  (M.  Alting,  Notit. 
Hat.  et  Frit. An^.lf.  15; -r.y/eaiix, Die  Volker 
TemtteU  p.  103.)  [L.  &] 

BAEBRO  (CoMi),  one  of  the  principal  inUnd 
cities  of  Uispania  Baetica,  between  the  Baetis  and 
the  ocean,  in  the  oonrentos  of  Cordnbv  (Plin.  iii. 
I.  s.  3 ;  some  MSS.  have  Aegabro.  comp.  MoraL  ap. 
OrteL  Tkaamr.  Geogr.  t.  ».;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
n.  368.)  [P.  S.] 

BAECOLICUS  MONS  (r^  BatKoku5a>  Spot), 
a  range  of  monntains,  fbraiing  part  of  the  S.  biHind- 
ary  of  Cyrenaica,  plisced  by  Ptolemy  NE.  of  the 
Velpi  Montes,  in  5 1°.  long,  and  26i°  lat.  (PtoL  It. 
4.  §  8.1  [P.  S.] 

BAECOR  (BatxSp),  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
only  mentioned  by  Appian;  apparently  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhoodof  BAECt;LA.(Appian.  ^up.  6S.)  [P.  S.] 

BAE'CULA  (BaUuXa:  Eth.  BourvXfvi  Steph. 
B.).  1.  A  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  terri- 
tucy  of  Castolo,  and  nwr  the  silver  mines  W.  of 
that  d^.  It  was  the  scene  of  Sdpio's  victories 
over  Haadmbal  (B.a  209),  and  over  Mago  and 
Uaainisaa,  B.C  306.  (Polyb.  x.  38,  zL  20;  Liv. 
xzviL  18 — 20;  zzviii.  13.)  It  is  apparently  the 
^turitcn  of  Appian  (vi  24),  and  it  seems  to  corre- 
spond to  the  modem  Baglm.  (Ukert,  voL  L  p.  379 ; 
Focbiger,  voL  iii.  p.  64.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  Aosetani,  in  Hispania  Tom- 
conenses.  [Aubwabi.]  [P-S.] 

BAE'DYES.     [Oallaeci.] 

BAELON.    [Belok.] 

BAEHI.     [Boit] 

BAENAE.     [LoBETAM.] 

BAENIS.     [JIiKios.] 

BAESIPPO.    [Besippo.] 

BAETANA.    [Ariaca.] 

BAETEBRAE  (Bo/repa,  PtoL ;  Bofro^  Ste- 
pban.  a.  r.  Boira^^s ;  and  Balra^  and  B^/)|Sa 
«D  the  ccins :  Eth.  BatTapfln)!,  Biterrensis,  Bae- 
terrensis:  Bimrt).  The  name  of  this  place  is 
written  BjAt«(>o  incorrectly  in  the  ordinary  texts  of 
Stfsbo  (pi  182).  Pliny  (UL  4)  calls  the  pUce 
"  Baeterrae  Septimanomm,"  and  also  Mela  (ii.  S), 
whence  it  appears  that  the  place  received  some 
aoldien  of  the  seventh  legion  as  a  colony.  Baeterrae 
is  on  the  Orbis  (CV&e),  and  on  the  road  from  Nar- 
homte  to  Nbntt,  at  the  distance  of  xvi  Roman 
miks  from  NarixHUie.  On  this  part  of  the  road  the 
Romans  coDstncted  a  canseway  over  the  marsh  of 
Cap.«stang,  of  which  some  traces  exist  (D'Anville). 
Thcfe  are  said  to  be  at  Bidert  the  vestiges  of  an 
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amphitheatre,  and  the  remains  of  an  aqnedoct. 
Pliny  (xiv.  6)  mentions  the  wine  of  Baeterrae  as 
good;  and  it  is  so  stilL  The  antiquity  of  Bhiert 
and  of  the  present  name  is  proved  by  the  passage  of 
Festtts  Avienos  (S89): 

"Dehinc 
Besaram  stetisse  &ma  casca  tradidit;" 

and  the  canton  of  B^ers  is  said  to  retain  the  nam* 
of  Betarit,  or  Baarit,  [Q.  L.! 

BAE'TICA.    [HispAjOA.] 

BAE'TII  MONTES  (tA  BaiVia  tim,  PtoL  vL  19. 
§  1),  a  chain  of  mountains  to  the  N.  of  Gedrosia 
between  it  and  Drangiana  and  Arachosia.  They 
are  represented  now  by  the  Witkdti  mountaint  in 
Baluchittin,  They  extend  to  the  banks  of  th« 
Indus,  in  a  direction  nearly  E.  and  W.  [V.] 

BAETIS  (BeuTu,  Strab.,  &c.,  BhU,  Aga- 
them.),  or  BAETES  {Gmdalqmnr,  a  corraption  of 
the  AJabic  Wad-tUKtbir,  the  Gnat  River),  was 
the  name  of  the  chief  river  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
running  thnmgh  the  whole  province  £rom  £.  to  W., 
and  draining  the  great  basin  between  the  monntaina 
Marianus  (_Sierra  Morma)  on  the  N.,  and  Uipola 
{Sierra  Nevada)  on  the  S.  Its  native  name  waa 
CsBTis  (Liv.  xxviii.  22),  or  Pebces  (n^unit ; 
Steph.  B.  JL  r.  Boirit).  The  ancient  Greeks  seem 
to  have  given  it  the  name  which  has  such  various 
applications  to  this  part  of  Spain,  Taitessus.  (Ste- 
sich.  op.  Strab.  iiL  p.  148 ;  Ta^mjo-o-ov  itora/iov 
Topck  meyiis  iarttpoi'as  ipyvpopiiovt.)  Pansanias 
calls  it  Tofrliairios  vora^it,  and  adds,  that  those 
of  biter  times  called  it  Baetis  (vi.  19.  §  3;  see  also 
Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  337 ;  Avion.  Or.  ifarti. 
284;  comp.  Tabtessus).  The  name  Baetis  is 
meet  probably  of  Phoenician  origin;  but  no  very 
satisfiKtoiy  etymology  has  been  proposed. 

Strabo  (UL  139)  observes  that  the  Baetis  has  its 
origin  from  the  same  parts  as  the  Taous  and  the 
Akas,  that  is,  in  the  E.  of  Spain,  and  flows  in  the 
same  general  direction,  namely,  to  the  W. ;  but  that 
it  resembles  the  Anas  stiU  more  closely,  for  the  two 
rivers  have  their  sources  near  each  other,  and,  flow- 
ing first  to  the  W.  and  afterwards  turning  to  the 
S.,  &11  into  the  sea  on  the  same  coast,  namely,  the 
SW.  coast.  In  magnitnde,  he  says,  the  BseUa  is 
between  the  other  two,  that  is,  greater  than  the 
Anas,  bat  leas  than  the  Togus;  referring  to  its 
volume,  not  its  length,  for  it  is  shorter  than  the 
Anas.  Pausanias  oalls  it  the  greatest  of  the  rivers 
of  Iberia,  probably  following  ancient  acootmts,  when 
little  was  known  of  Centntl  Spun  and  the  Togus 
(vL  19.  §  3.).  Agathemerus  mentiom  it  as  one  of 
die  rivers  which  are  great  at  the  mouth  (iL  10,  p. 
235,  Gronov.  p.  48,  Hudson). 

The  sources  of  the  river  lie  in  the  monntain  which 
runs  M.  and  S.  between  the  Sierra  Morena  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  fomiing  the  £.  boundary  of  the 
basin  of  the  Baetis,  wd  called  by  the  ancients 
Orospeda,  Its  trae  source  is  in  that  part  of  Oros- 
peda  called  Aroentabius  (jSierra  Canorla),  near 
Castulo,  IS  miles  ESE.  of  the  town  which  still  bears 
its  ancient  name  of  Ubeda.  (Strab.  iiL  pp.  148, 
162.)  Kot  far  from  its  source  it  receives  two 
affluents,  much  larger  than  itself,  first,  on  the  left, 
the  Gvadiana  Manor  (L  e.  Letter  Gvadiatta), 
which  flows  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  enters 
the  Baetis  shove  Ubeda ;  and,  farther  down,  on  the 
right,  the  Gvadalimar,  from  tlie  NE.  Accord- 
mg  to  Polybius  (ap.  Strab.  p.  148)  the  sources  both 
of  the  Anas  and  the  Baetis  were  in  Celtiberia,  at 
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the  dishtnce  of  900  stadu  (90  geog.  miles);  tlie 
former  statement  impljriiig,  u  Strabo  obaerves,  a 
further  extension  of  the  Celtiberi  to  the  S.  than  is 
nsoalljr  assigned  to  them.  It  might  be  suppoeed 
that  Poljrbius  referred  to  the  chief  ifflnent  of  the 
Baetis,  the  GtmUUimar,  which  has  one  of  its  aonrces 
near  that  of  tlie  Anas,  in  the  same  mountain ;  but 
this  supposition  is  excluded  b;  the  distance  he  gives. 
Pliny  (iii.  1.  s.  3)  makes  a  ray  precise  statement ; 
that  the  Baetis  rises  in  the  proTince  of  Tarrsco- 
nensis,  not,  as  some  said,  near  the  town  of  Mentisa 
[Mehtesa],  but  in  the  Tngiensis  Saltus,  near  the 
source  of  the  Tader  (^Segura),  which  waters  the 
territory  'of  Carthago  Nora.  Turning  westward,  he 
adds,  it  enters  the  province,  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  in  the  district  of  Oesigitania  [Ossioi].  So 
also  Strabo  (p.  162)  says,  thi^  it  flows  out  of  Ore- 
TiiMiA  into  Bastica.  Small  at  first,  says  Pliny,  it 
receives  many  rivers,  fixsn  which  it  takes  both  thdr 
waters  and  their  fame ;  and,  flowing  smoothly 
through  its  pleasant  bed,  it  has  many  towns  both 
on  the  right  and  on  the  left.  Of  its  tributaries  be- 
sides the  two  already  mentioned  the  most  important 
were,  on  the  right  «de,  flowing  &om  the  N.,  the 
Memos  A  (^Guadiamar),  near  its  mouth;  and,  on 
the  left,  the  Sraouus  (XmS).  Of  the  numerous 
cities  on  its  banks,  the  most  important  were  Ck>it- 
DVBA  (^Cordova),  about  1200  stadia  from  the  sea ; 
Iupa;  and  Hispalis  (Smlla),  nearly  500  stadia 
frcm  the  sea.  Frtxn  a  little  above  the  first  of  these 
it  was  navigable  by  river  boats  (roTo^oif  CKiifivri), 
from  the  second  by  small  vessels  (JAmbru'  iKir- 
roci),  and  firom  the  third  by  large  ones  (JVciio-ir 
iL(u)\&yois :  Strab.  iii.  p.  143).  The  country  through 
which  it  flows,  the  fiJrest  portion  of  the  romantic 
Andalucia,  was  famed  of  old  for  its  beauty,  fertility, 
and  wealth.  It  is  well  described  by  Strabo  (/.c).  The 
river  runs  near  the  N.  edge  of  its  own  basin,  at  the 
foot  of  Marianus,  the  spurs  of  which  were  fall  of 
mineral  treasares,  chiefly  silver,  which  was  most 
abundant  in  the  parts  near  Ilipa  and  Sisapon;  while 
copper  and  gold  were  found  near  Cotinae;  and  tin 
in  the  river  itself.  (Enstath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg. 
337.)  On  its  left,  or  S.  side,  extended  the  great 
plain  of  Andahida,  rising  up  towards  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  abounding  in  the  finest  fruits,  trees,  and 
arable  culture.  The  banks  of  the  river,  and  the 
islands  in  it,  were  cultivated  to  the  highest  pitch 
(^iitlfrftuTTai  ttptrrm).  The  wool  of  the  countiy 
was  famed  among  the  Romans  for  its  excellence  and 
the  brilliancy  of  its  colour.  (Mart.  viii.  28,  ix.  62, 
xii.  100;  Juv.  xii.  40.) 

The  length  of  the  Baetis  was  reckoned  st  3000 
stadia.  (Marcian.  Eeracl.  PeripU  p.  40;  Aethic. 
Ister,  Cotmograph,  p.  17;  it  is,  in  &ct,  about  300 
miles).  In  its  lower  oonise,  some  distance  below 
Hispatis,  it  is  described  as  forming  a  lake,  out  at 
which  it  flowed  in  two  arms,  enclosing  an  island 
100  stadia  or  more  in  breadth,  in  which  some  placed 
the  ancient  city  of  Taktbssus.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  140; 
Mela,  iii.  1;  Pans.,  Enstath.,  Avien.  IL  ec;  PteL  i. 
12.  §  II,  14.  §  9,  il  4.  §  5.)  There  has  since 
been  a  considerable  alteration.  The  upper,  or  W. 
mouth,  which  fell  into  the  Ocean  near  Asta  (Ptol.), 
still  remains,  but  the  £.  branch,  the  mouth  of  which 
was  near  Gades  (Ccujtz),  no  longer  reaches  the  sea, 
but  joins  the  other  arm  near  its  mouth,  forming, 
with  it  and  an  intermediate  arm,  two  islands,  Itla 
Mayor  and  Itla  Menor.  Strabo  (iii.  p.  174)  and 
other  writers  refer  to  tiie  circumstances  of  the  tides 
extendmg  to  a  considerable  distance  up  the  river. 


BAGACUM. 

Kespecting  a  town  of  the  same  name,  mentioned 
only  by  Strabo  (iL  p.  141),  see  Histaus.     [P.  S.] 

BAE'TIUS  (Bofrios),  a  river  of  the  country  of 
the  CinaedocolpitM,  oo  the  west  coast  of  Anbiii,  in 
the  modem  Hei^.  (PtoL  vL  7.  §§  5,  13.)  Dio, 
dorus  Siculns  describe  it  as  flowmg  through  the 
midst  of  the  country  of  the  Deb  (AfScu),  the 
proper  native  name  (sometimes  written  A<C<fai)  for 
the  tribe  which  Ptolemy  designates  by  its  Greek 
toiriqaet.  Diodoms  (iii.  44)  describe  it  as  so  rich 
m  gold  dust,  that  the  alluvial  deposit  at  its  mouth 
glittered  with  the  precions  metal;  bat  the  natives, 
he  adds,  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  method  of  work- 
ing it.  (Conf.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1104.)  That  the  Bar. 
dSloi  is  the  modem  representative  of  the  Baetins  is 
proved  by  the  £sct  that  it  is  the  only  stream  of  the 
Hedjaz  whose  waters  reach  the  sea,  and  that  it  flows 
throngh  the  country  of  the  Zebei/de  tribe  (a  branch 
of  the  great  Harb  nation),  whose  name  aad  positicm 
exactly  correspond  with  the  Debedae  of  Agathar- 
cides.  (Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  L  p.  73,  iL  pp.  134 
—134.)  This  stream  falls  into  the  Bed  Sea  at 
Jidda;  but  the  accounts  of  its  precions  metalliferoas 
deposits  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  mythical,  as  no 
traces  of  gold,  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  peninsula, 
"  ni  dans  les  vivitoes,  ni  dans  les  mines."  (Niebuhr, 
Dferiptbm  de  TArabie,  p.  124.)  [6.  W.l 

BAETULO,  or  BAETULLO,  a  small  river 
of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  E.  coast,  betwees 
the  Ibems  and  the  Pyrenees,  with  a  small  town  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  sea-^ore  near  its  mouth,  an 
oppidum  civium  Romanorum,  (Mela,  iL  6.  §  3; 
Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  The  river  is  the  Bern,  and  the 
town  Baddona,  a  littie  E.  of  Boreelona.  (Mora- 
tori,  p.  1033.  a.  3;  Florez,  E$p.  S.  xxiv.  56,  xxix. 
31 ;  Marca  Hisp.  ii.  15,  p.  159;  Ukert,  vol.  iL  pt. 
1.  pp.  292,  421.)  [P.  S.] 

BAETU'KIA  (fi  BaiToupia),  the  N.  and  N.W. 
part  of  Hispania  Baetica,  along  the  river  Aniw 
(^Guadiana),  and  S.  of  it  as  far  as  the  Marianus  M. 
(Sierra  Moreno),  a  district  consisting  chiefly  of 
arid  pluns.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  142;  Liv.  zxxix.  29; 
Appian.  Bitp.  68;  Plin.  iiL  I.  s.  3.)        [P.  S.] 

BAGA.     [VACCA.J 

BAGACUM  (Bavay),  a  town  of  the  Nervii,  a 
Belgic  people.  In  the  text  of  Ptolemy  it  is  generally 
Baganum,  which  is  an  error.  Ptolemy  only  mentious 
this  town  of  the  Nerrii,  from  which  drcumstance, 
and  its  bdng  the  centre  of  so  many  roads,  D'Anvilla 
concludes  that  it  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Ncrrii. 
The  following  Boman  roads  met  here:  from  Tumacnm 
(TouTTtai),  Camaracum  (Cambrat),  Dumcortoram 
(AAetnu),  Atuatuca  Tnngrorum  (Toayem).  The 
remains  of  two  other  roads  are  nearly  entire :  one  to 
Tabhie  (ANat),  in  the  Insula  Batavonun,  passing 
by  Mom  and  Antteerpf  and  the  other  to  Augusta 
Veromandnoram  (St.  Quentin),  called  the  Ckmaee 
de  Bnme/iatU.  Bast  (XecueH  dAntiqmta,  &c.)  sayv 
that  eight  Boman  roads  met  at  Bavay.  An  in- 
scription was  found  at  Bavag  in  1716,  which  records 
the  viat  of  Tiberius  to  Gallia  befim  he  was  emperor, 
from  which  we  may  conclude  that  the  place  existed 
then,  though  the  name  is  not  mentiiaied  in  the  inscrip- 
tion. (Walckenaer,  Gioffrapkie,  &c.  p.  473.)  Thk 
seems  to  be  the  visit  to  Gallia  mentioned  by  Velleius 
(iL  104).  Bagacnm,  under  the  emjnre,  was  a  flou- 
rishing pbice,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
stroyeai  by  the  northern  invaders  about  the  close  of 
tlie  fonrth  century  of  our  aera,  and  it  is  now  a 
small  town.  Many  Boman  remains  have  been  dis> 
interred  in  modern  times.     The  site  o€  the  circus 
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iBj  itni  ht  traced  within  tbe  limits  of  Bavaj;  and 
sabtaranam  vanlts  of  Boman  construction,  and 
mosaies,  bav«  also  been  diacorend.  Tbe  Romans 
(might  water  to  Bavoj/  from  Florena,  w  the  op- 
peate  ride  of  the  Sombre,  a  distance  of  10  miles. 
Tbe  water  is  said  to  have  been  bronght  under  the 
bed  of  the  Sombre.  [G.  L.] 

BAGADA'NIA  (BoTvSarla,  VteYaiaoria,  Steph. 
«.  t.:  Etk.  BaToSetam),  a  lai^  elevated  plain  in 
Cappodocia  between  Argaeus  and  Taorus,  a  cold 
1^^  which  hardly  produces  a  fruit  tree  (Strab.  p 
73):  it  was  a  pastoral  country.  In  Casaubon's 
ei&ioa  the  name  is  Bagadania,  in  lib.  ii.  (p  73) ; 
but  in  the  other  passage  (p.539),  he  has  the  reading 
Gabadania,  eridently  a  transcriber's  blunder.  This 
[lain  lay,  according  to  Strabo,  atthebaseof  Tanms; 
and  probablT  it  is  the  tract  SE.  of  Argaeus.  [G.  L.] 

BAGAZE.     [LiBTA.] 

BAGE  {'Airn:  Eth.  Bayriyii),  a  Lydian  town 
in  the  valley  of  the  Hermns  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Sirghie,  a  Turkish 
village  between  Kula  and  TeiMer.  (See  tbe  map 
in  Hamilton's  Asia  Minor.')  The  site  was  identi- 
fed  fmn  an  inscription  found  by  Keppel.  There  are 
ooins  of  Bage  with  the  rpigraph  Boyiirav.  (Cramer, 
Asia  Min.  vol.  i.  p  435.)  [6.  L.] 

BAGISARA  (BoTrlffopo,  Arrian,  Indie.  26.  §  2), 
a  ^ace  en  the  sea  coast  of  Gedroeia  in  the  territory 
ofthelcthyophagi.  [V.] 

BAGISTANUS  MONS  (jfws  Vtrtlaranr,  Diod. 
iL  13;  Steph.  B.),  a  mountain  on  the  con&ies  of 
Media,  at  which  Semiramis  is  said  to  have  halted 
her  army  on  her  march  from  Babylon  to  Ecbatana 
in  Media  M*g"»T  The  description  of  Diodoms  (vi. 
13)isTerjcarioui: — "  Semiramis,"  he  says,  "having 
accomplished  her  labours  (at  Babylm)  marched  upon 
Media  with  a  vast  army;  but  when  she  had  arrived 
at  the  mountain  called  Bagistanon,  she  encamped 
■ear  it,  and  prepared  a  Paradise,  whose  drcom- 
fercooe  was  twelve  stadia,  and  which  being  in  the 
plain,  had  a  great  spring,  from  which  all  the  plants 
cooU  be  watered.  The  moontain  itself  is  sacred  to 
Zeos,  and  has  abrupt  rocks  on  the  side  towards  the 
gardoi,  rising  to  seventeen  stadia  in  height.  Having 
eat  away  the  lower  part  of  the  rock,  slie  caused  her 
own  portrait  to  be  sculptured  there,  together  with 
thcae  of  a  hundred  attendant  guards.  She  engraved 
also  tbe  following  inscription  in  Syrian  (Assyrian) 
letten: — *  Seminunis  having  pQed  up  one  npon  the 
other  the  trapping  of  the  beasts  of  burthen  which 
accompanied  her,  ascended  by  these  means  fhon  the 
plain  to  tbe  top  of  the  rock.' "  In  another  place 
Diodorua  (zvii.  1 10),  describing  the  march  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  firom  Susa  to  Ecbatana,  states  that 
be  visited  Bagistane,  having  turned  a  little  oat  of 
his  eoone,  in  order  to  see  a  most  delightful  district 
abounding  in  fruits  and  in  all  other  things  apper- 
taining to  luxury.  Thence  he  passed  on  through 
some  plains,  which  rear  abnndance  of  horses,  and 
■re  called  (though  incorrectly)  by  Arrian  (viL  13) 
tbe  yisaean  pUins,  where  be  halted  thirty  days. 
Stephanos  B.  speaks  of  a  city  of  Media  called  Bagis- 
tana;  and  bid.  Charax  (op,  Hudton.  p  6)  of  a  town 
called  Baptana  seated  on  the  mountains,  where  there 
was  a  statue  and  pillar  of  Semiramis.  The  district 
iroond  he  calls  Cambadene.  The  geography  of  this 
neighbourhood  has  been  of  late  years  very  carefully  in- 
vestigated, chiefly  by  Col.  Rawlinson  ( jcmrn.  Geogr. 
Soe.  vol  iz.  1839),  and  by  C.  Masson  (J.  R.  At. 
Soc  vol.  xiL  pt.  1.  1849).  Both  travellers  assert 
that  they  have  been  able  to  verify  every  poeitian  and 
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almost  every  line  of  measurement  in  the  route  of 
Isidorus.  Cd.  Bawlinson  points  out  the  coincidence 
between  the  name  Bagistanon  and  the  Persian  Bag- 
hitUn — which  signifies  a  pbice  of  gardens,  and  of 
which  Boatin  applied  to  some  sculptures  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  a  corruption — and  conjectures  that 
the  Baptana  of  Isidorus  may  be  a  yet  further  cor- 
ruption cS  the  same  name.  Mr.  Masson  (p.  108) 
states  that  Bititim  a  tbe  name  now  popularly  used 
for  the  locality.  Behittun,  the  form  which  Col.  Baw- 
linson has  adopted  in  his  Hemrir  on  the  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions  (.ii.  Joum.  toL  x.)  is  derived  by  Mr. 
Masson  &x>m  Behitt-tan,  the  Place  of  Paradise  or 
Delight — a  mors  natural  derivation,  however,  would 
make  it  come  frcsn  Bagistanon  or  BagUstin, 

Hr.  Maasoo  in  his  memdr  has  pointed  out  very 
clearly  that  the  rocks  in  the  neighbonrhcod  contain 
remvns  of  four  distinct  periods.  1.  On  the  upper 
part  of  the  principal  mass  of  rock,  the  whole  sur- 
bce  of  which  has  been  scarped  away,  are  the  re- 
mains of  tbe  heads  of  three  colossal  figures,  and 
above  them  are  traces  of  characters.  The  headi 
are  in  basso-rilievo,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Masson, 
who  is  we  believe  the  only  traveller  who  has  de- 
scribed them,  of  very  early  workmanship  2.  At 
the  N.  extremity  of  Bagistanon,  in  a  nook  or  retiring 
angle  of  the  lull,  high  npon  the  rock,  and  almost 
inaccessible,  is  a  group  of  thirteen  figures,  tbe  one 
oo  the  extreme  left  representing  the  Ung,  and 
carved  oo  the  &ee  of  the  rock,  which  is  cut  away 
horizontally,  so  as  to  allow  a  place  to  stand  on. 
About  the  figures  are  tablets  with  inscriptions  in 
the  Cuneiform  cbancter.  These  figures  and  inscrip- 
tions, we  now  know,  refer  to  Dareins  the  sen  of 
Hystaspes  and  his  victories.  3.  Still  further  to  the 
N.,  of  much  later  workmanship,  is  a  group  composed 
originally  of  five  or  six  figures,  but  now  much 
mutilated,  representing  a  person  to  whom  a  Victory 
is  presenting  a  wreath  as  trampling  on  a  prostrate 
enemy.  Over  it  is  a  Greek  inscription  in  which  tbe 
name  Gotarzes  may  be  detected.  Rawlinson  and 
Masson  concur  in  supposing  that  this  Gotorzes  was 
an  Arsacid  prince,  who  fought  a  great  battle  near 
this  spot  with  Meherdates,  (Joseph.  Ant.  xz.  3. 
§  4 ;  Tac.  Ann.ji.  8.)  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
Tacitus  (ilim.  xii.  13)  states  that  Gotarzes  took 
up  his  position  on  Mt.  Sambulos.  There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  Mt.  Sambuka  is  the  same  as 
Bagistanon,  it  being  a  generic  name  for  the  range 
of  which  the  latter  formed  one  projecting  portion. 
If  so,  Bagkistan  might  have  acquired  its  name,  as 
that  part  traditionally  connected  with  the  labours  of 
Semiramis.  Tacitus  says  Mt.  Sambulos  was  sacred 
to  Hercules,  probably  meaning  Jupiter;  it  is  called 
by  Pliny  (vi.  S7)  Mens  Cambalidns,  in  a  passage 
("  super  Chosicos  ad  septentrionem  Mesobatene  sub 
monte  Cambalido  "),  which  seems  to  prove  that  there 
is  a  connection  between  tbe  names  Mesobatene, 
Baptana  or  Batana  in  Isidorus,  and  the  present 
Mdh-Sabadau.  Diodoms,  too  (2.  c),  in  describing 
Alexander's  march,speaks  of  Sambea.a  place  abound- 
ing with  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  is,  no  doubt, 
the  Mons  Cambalidns  of  Pliny,  the  Cambadene  of 
Isidore,  and  the  present  Kirminthah.  4.  Is  a 
comparatively  modem  inscription  in  Arabic,  record- 
ing a  grant  of  land  in  endowment  of  the  adjacent 
caravanserai 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  rock  of  Bnghis- 
tan  or  Behistim,  owing  to  the  successful  interpreta- 
tion within  tbe  last  few  years  by  Col.  Rawlinson  of 
the  Cuneiform  inscriptions,  which  are  on  the  tableta 
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iboTe  and  beside  the  thirteen  figuie*  to  which  M 
hare  allnded.  Col.  Rawlineon  has  published  a  com- 
plete acoonnt  of  his  kbouni  in  the  Jotim.  Ray.  A$. 
Soe,  Tol.  X.  with  copies  of  the  inecriplioas  them- 
salree,  and  tnuuiations  in  Latin  and  Kngligh  of  the 
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original  Persian.  In  this  memoir,  he  has  shown 
that  the  standing  Boyal  figure  is  that  of  Dareius 
himself,  and  that  the  figures  in  frait  of  him  are 
those  of  dllfin'ent  impostors,  who  hud  claimed  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  were  successively  com- 
pelled  to  succumb  to  his  power.  The  inscriptions 
above,  in  the  three  forms  of  the  Cuneiform  writing, 
Persian,  A.is}Tian,  and  Median,  proclaim  the  ances- 
tral right  of  Dareius  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  with 
the  names  of  the  kings  of  the  Achaemenid  race  who 
had  preceded  him:  they  give  an  account  of  his 
gradual,  but,  in  the  end,  successful  triumph  over 
the  dif^rrat  rebels  who  rose  against  him  during 
the  first  four  Tears  of  his  reign.  Col.  Rawlinson 
thinks,  that,  in  the  fifth  year  B.  c.  S16,  Daieius 
commenced  constructing  this  monument,  the  com- 
pletion of  which  must  have  been  the  work  of  several 
years.  It  is  evident,  that  the  Persian  monarch  took 
the  greatest  pains  to  ensure  the  permanency  of  his 
reconl.  It  is  placed  at  an  elevation  of  about  300 
feet  from  the  base  of  the  rock,  and  the  ascent  is  so 
precipitous,  that  scafiblding  must  have  been  erected 
to  enable  the  worfanen  to  carve  the  sculpture.  In 
its  natural  state,  the  face  of  the  rock,  on  which  the 
figures  are  plac«l,  is  almost  unapproachable.  The 
execution  of  the  figures  themselves  is,  perhaps,  not 
equal  to  those  at  Persepolis,  but  this  is  natural,  as 
an  earlier  effort  of  the  artist's  skill.  "  The  labour," 
says  Col.  Bawlinson,  "  bestowed  on  the  whole  work, 
must  have  been  enormous.  The  mere  preparation 
of  the  surface  of  the  rock  must  have  occupied  many 
months,  and  on  examining  the  tablets  minutely,  I 
observed  an  elaborateness  of  wor^nnanship,  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  other  places.    A^liereTer,  in  fact, 
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from  the  misonndness  of  the  stone,  it  wu  diScnlt 
to  give  the  necessary  palish  to  the  snr&ce,  other 
fragments  were  inlaid,  imbedded  in  molten  lead,  and 
the  fittings  so  nicely  managed  that  a  very  cmAd 
scrutiny  is  required,  at  present,  to  detect  the  artifice. 
Holes  or  fissuns,  which  perforated  the  rock,  were 
filled  up  also  with  the  same  material,  and  the  polish, 
which  wis  bestowed  upon  the  entire  sculpture,  ooold 
only  have  been  accomplished  by  mechanical  means. 
But  the  real  wonder  of  the  work,  I  think,  coosisti 
in  the  inscriptions.  For  extent,  rar  beauty  of  exe- 
cution, ftir  onlfbnnity  and  oorrectness,  they  are,  per- 
haps, unequalled  in  the  world. It 

would  be  very  hazardous  to  speculate  on  the  means 
employed  to  engrave  the  work  in  an  age  when  steel 
was  supposed  to  have  been  unknown,  but  I  cannot 
avoid  noticing  a  very  oxtraotdimuy  device,  which 
has  been  employed,  apparently,  to  give  a  Giiish  and 
durability  to  the  writing-  It  vrai  evident  to  myself, 
and  to  those  who,  in  company  with  myself,  scm- 
tinized  the  execution  of  thie  work,  that,  aftin-  the 
engraving  of  the  rock  had  been  accomplished,  a 
coating  of  siliceous  viunish  had  been  laid  on  to  giva 
a  clearness  of  outline  to  each  individual  letter,  and 
to  protect  the  suriiu»  against  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments. This  varnish  is  of  infinitely  greater  hard- 
ness than  the  limestone  rock  beneath  it.  It  has 
been  washed  down  in  several  places  by  the  trickling 
of  water  for  three  and  twenty  centuries,  and  it  lies 
in  flakes  upon  the  fbot-ledga  like  thin  layen  of 
lava.  It  adheres  in  other  portions  of  the  tablet  to 
the  broken  surface,  and  still  shows  with  snfficiait 
distinctness  the  forms  of  the  characters,  although 
the  rock  beneath  is  entirely  boDeyoombed  and  de- 
stroyed. It  is  only,  indeed,  in  the  great  fissures, 
caused  by  the  outbnrsting  of  natural  springs,  and  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  tablet,  where  I  suspect  arti- 
ficial mutilation,  that  the  varnish  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared." (Rawlinson,  Joum.  At.  Soe.  voL  x.; 
Masson,  arid.  vol.  xii.  pt.  1 ;  Ker  Porter,  Trat^ 
vol.  ii.)  [V.] 

BAGOUS  MONS  (Boywor  Ipot,  Ptol.  vi.  11. 
§  I,  19.  J  I),  a  chain  of  mountains  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  being  between  Asia  and  Drangiana,  to 
the  south  of  the  futraer,  and  to  the  north  of  the 
latter.  The  name  is  pivbably  of  Persian  or  Aiian 
origin,  bat  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  [V.] 

BA'GRADA  or  BA'GRADAS  (4  B<r>^<,  gen. 
-a:  Mejtrdah),  the  chief  river  of  the  Cartbazinian 
territory  (afterivards  the  Roman  prornice  of  Africa^ 
had  its  source,  according  to  Ptolony  (vi.  3.  §§  1,  S), 
in  the  mountain  called  MAMP8ARCB,  in  Knmidia,  and 
flowed  NE.  into  the  Gulf  of  Carthage.  Though  one 
of  the  largest  riven  of  N.  Africa^  after  the  Ualva, 
it  was  inconsiderable  as  compared  with  the  riven  of 
other  conntrim.  It  is  fordable  in  many  places  Mar 
its  month.  Shaw  compares  it  in  size  to  the  Iiu  after 
its  junction  with  the  ChencelL 

The  main  stream  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
brioches,  the  sonthem  of  which,  the  ancient  Bagra- 
das,  is  now  called  ilellag  {tfahmak,  in  Its  upper 
course).  This  is  joined  by  the  other  branch,  the 
Samiz  (which  flows  fhsn  the  W.),  NW.  of  Kaf,  the 
ancient  Sicca  Veneria.  The  Bama,  to  which  the 
ancients  give  no  specific  name,  has  its  sources  near 
Tiffah,  the  ancient  Tipasa,  E.  of  Cirta  (Coiwfcw 
tineh).  The  united  stream  flows  to  the  NE.,  and  blls 
into  the  sea,  at  present,  just  within  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  GvifofTvmit,  after  passing  immediatelynado' 
the  mins  of  Utica.  Its  ancient  course,  however, 
wu  somewhat  different   It  fell  into  the  sea  betweca 
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Utiet  and  Carthage,  bnt  mach  nearer  to  the  latter 
than  it  noir  does.  Flowing  throagh  the  allnvial 
plain  of  western  Zeogitana  [Africa],  it  carried 
down  in  its  Inrbid  watera  a  great  quantitj  of  aoil, 
and  the  depoeita  thna  formed  have  enlarged  its  delta 
and  altered  the  coast  line.  The  qnalitjr  ud  operation 
of  the  rirar  are  noticed  b;  the  ancient  poets.  (Loean, 
IT.  588:— 

*  Bagirada  lentos  agit,  aiccae  sulcator  arenae." 

SLItaLvi.  140—143:— 

"  Torbidtu  arentes  lento  pede  islcat  arenaa 
Bagrada,  noa  nllo  Libycia  in  finiboa  amne 
Victiu  Umoeas  extendere  latins  nndas, 
Et  stagnante  Tado  patoloe  involrere  campos.") 

Tha  alterations  thns  cansed  in  the  coast-line  can 
be  traced  by  aid  of  statonents  in  the  ancient  writers ; 
to  follow  which,  however,  a  lew  words  are  necessary 
oo  the  present  stats  of  ike  coast.  The  great  Gulf 
of  Tmut  is  divided  into  three  smaller  gulfs  bj  two 
pronuatories,  which  stand  out  from  its  £.  and  W. 
sides.  On  the  latter  of  these  promontories  stood 
Carthage,  S.  by  E.  cf  the  ApoUinis  Pr.  (C. Fariia), 
the  veatem  headland  of  the  whole  gulf.  Between 
Carthage  and  this  headland  lies  a  bay,  the  coast  of 
which  is  finned  by  a  low  ai)d  marshy  phun,  whose 
lerel  is  broken  by  an  eminence,  evidently  the  same 
«n  which  the  eld«^  Scipio  Afncanus  established  his 
camp  when  be  invaded  Afnca.  [CAantA  Corne- 
lia. J  This  hill,  thoogh  now  &r  mland,  is  described 
by  Caesar  (B.  C.  iL  24)  as  jutting  oat  into  the  sea; 
and  its  projectiea  ftcmed  a  barboor.  (Appian,  Am. 
25;  Liv.  zxz.  10.)  North  of  the  Castra  Cornelia, 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  in  a  ttnjght  line,  bnt  of  ux 
milea  by  the  road  nsnally  taken  t»  avoid  a  marsh  be- 
tween tlie  two  places,  lay  Utica,  also  on  the  sea- 
coast;  and  on  the  S.,  between  the  Castra  Cornelia 
and  Carthage,  the  Bagntdaa  fell  into  a  bay  which 
washed  the  N.  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Carthage. 
But  now  this  bay  is  quite  filled  np;  the  river  flows 
no  knger  between  Cartilage  and  Scipio's  camp,  but 
to  the  M.  of  the  latter,  close  under  the  ruins  of  Utica, 
which,  like  the  hill  of  the  camp,  are  now  left  some 
miles  inland:  the  great  marsh  described  by  Caesar 
has  become  firm  land,  and  similar  marshes  have  been 
fimned  in  what  was  then  deep  water,  bnt  now  an 
aOnvial  plus.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  832;  Caes.  B.  C.  ii 
24,  26;  Liv.  zzz.  25;  Appian,  B.  C.  U.  44,  45 ; 
Mela,  L  7;  Plin.  v.  3.  s.  4;  PtoL  iv.  3.  §  6,  where 
the  Greek  nombers  denoting  the  latitudes  are  cor- 
nipted;  Agathem.  ii.  10,  p.  236,  Gionov.,  p.  49, 
Hods.;  Shaw,  TrantU,  4e.  pp.  146,  fbll.,  pp.  77, 
Ml.,2ded.;  Berth,  ITamferM^en,  ^,pp.81, 109, 
110,  199.)  Reapecting  the  enormous  serpent  killed 
by  Kegnlus  oa  the  banks  of  the  Bagradas,  see  Gel- 
Ens  (vi.  3)  and  Floms  (ii.  2.  §  21,  where,  as  ahio  in 
iv.  2.  I  70,  the  old  editions  and  some  MSS.  read 

Polyfaioa  (i.  75)  mentkos  the  river  nnder  the  name 
ef  MtfiABAa  (Matcdpa,  gen.),  which  Geeenins  con- 
aiders  tobe  its  geDninePiinic  name,  derived  fixxn  Hokar 
the  Tyrian  Uercnles  {if omtmmta  Phoenicia,  p.  95). 
That  the  Phoenicians,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
assigned  divine  dignity  to  their  rivers,  is  well 
known;  bat  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  the 
proof  (iimiabed,  in  this  specific  case,  by  the  treaty 
of  the  Carthagimaos  with  Philip,  in  which  the 
rivets  <t  the  hmd  an  invoked  among  the  attesting 
deities  (Po(yb.  vii.  Fr.  3).  Of  the  very  familiar 
taavjfxa  hj  which  Uie  m  has  passed  into  a  h,  the 
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very  paange  referred  to  presents  an  example,  for  we 
have  there  the  various  reading  Banlpa  (Snidas 
gives  BoMcdpas).  The  modem  name  Mejerdak 
famishes  one  among  many  instances,  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  N.  Africa,  m  which  the  ancient  Panic 
name,  cormpted  by  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  has 
been  man  or  less  cloeely  restored  in  the  kindred 
Arabic,  The  conjectoie  of  Beichard,  that  the  river 
Paoioa,  or  Paoidas,  mentimed  m  the  war  with 
Tac&rinas,  is  the  Bagrsdas,  seems  to  have  no  ade- 
quate proof  to  support  it.  (Tac.  Atm.  iii.  20;  Bei- 
cfaard,  KloM  Gtogr.  Sdtriftm,  p.  550.) 

Ptolemy  {daces  another  river  of  the  same  name  in 
Libya  Interior,  having  its  soanx  in  Mt.  Usaboala, 
nearly  in  the  same  longitude  as  the  former  river. 
(Ptd.iv.6.  §10.)  [P.&] 

BAGRADAS  (4  B«7(K«of,  PtoL  vL  4.  §  2;  vt  8. 
§ 3,  Bagrada;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6;  Mercian,  p.  19 
20, 23),  a  small  river  which  flowed  into  the  Persian 
Golf,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  the  bonndaij 
of  the  provinces  of  Penis  and  Carmania.  It  has 
been  oonjectured  that  it  is  either  the  Khoganis  of 
Arrian  (Jnd.  a  39),  or  the  Granis  of  the  same  writer. 
(I.  c)  It  is  probably  represented  by  the  present 
}f abend,  which  divides  Larittm  and  Fart  (Barnes's 
Jfop),  or  by  the  Be»der-hegK  (Vincent,  Nacig.  of 
Indian  Ocean,  vol  i.  p.  401.)  [V.] 

BAGRAUDANE'NE  (fiarypauiainivii,  vulg.  Bo- 
ypaoarlhp^,  PtoL  v.  13),  one  of  the  cantons  of  Ar- 
menia, lymg  to  the  E.,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tigris. 
The  Tanrannites  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Annali,  xiv. 
24)  are  placed  by  Forbiger  (voL  iL  p.  602)  in  this 
district  [E.  B.  J.] 

BAHURIM,  a  town  of  Benjamin,  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5.)  It 
must  have  been  situated  near  Bethany,  and  has  been 
ora^jecturally  assigned  to  the  site  of  a  modem  village 
named  Abu  Lit  (Shabert,  cited  by  Robinson,  Bib, 
Ret.  voL  ii.  p.  103,  note  3),  which,  however,  waa 
without  the  border  of  Benjamin.  [G.  W.] 

BAIAE  (Botoi:  Etk.  Baianns:  Bo^'a),  apfaice  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  criebrated  for  its  warm  baths, 
as  well  as  for  the  beaaty  and  pleasantness  of  its 
sicuation,  on  the  SW.  side  of  the  bay  between  Cape 
Hisenom  and  Pnteoli,  which  was  commonly  known 
as  the  Sinns  Baianns.  We  find  no  mention  of  a 
toon  of  the  name  in  early  times,  but  its  port  was 
celebrated  from  a  remote  period,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  Baius,  one  of  the 
companions  of  Ulysses,  who  was  buried  there. 
(Lycophr.  Alex.  694 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  245 ;  Sil.  Ital. 
xiL  114;  Serr,  ad  Am.  vi.  107,  ix.  710.)  But  it 
was  never  a  place  of  any  note  till  it  became  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  Roman 
nobles  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic :  a  favour  for 
which  it  was  almost  eqoally  indebted  to  the  abun- 
dance and  variety  of  its  warm  springs,  and  to  the 
charms  of  its  beautiful  situation.  Horace  speaks  of 
the  bay  of  "  the  pleasant  Baiae '  as  surpassed  by 
no  other  in  the  world  (Ep.  i.  1, 83) ;  and  its  praises 
are  not  lees  celebrated  by  later  poets,  as  well  as 
proee  writers.  (Mart.  xi.  80;  Stat.  SUv.  UL  5.96;  Tac, 
A  irn.  xii.  21.)  It  appears  to  have  come  into  fashion 
before  the  time  of  Cicero;  LucuUos  had  a  villa  here, 
as  well  as  at  a  still  earlier  period  C.  Marios,  and  tho 
example  was  followed  both  by  Pompey  and  Caesar 
(Varr,  R.  R.  in.  17.  §  9 ;  Seneca,  i>.  51 ;  Tac, 
Ann.  xiv.  9.)  The  villas  of  the  latter  were  on  tho 
hill  above  Baiae,  bnt  subsequent  visitors  established 
themselves  on  the  very  edge  of  the  sea,  and  even 
threw  oat  vast  sobstractiona  into  the  midst  of  tha 
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waten,  npon  which  to  erect  thar  magnificent 
paUcea.  (Hor.  Cam.  ii  18.  20;  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  7.) 
Bum  thiu  gpeedilj  became  noted  as  an  abode  a( 
indolence  and  luxniy,  and  is  indignantlj  tenned  bj 
Seneca  "  diTersoriom  Titiomm,"  a  place  where  all 
netraint  wa*  thrown  oS,  and  nothing  was  thought 
of  bnt  pleasure  and  dissipation.  {Ep.  L  &).  Statins 
also  ternu  it  Dttida  Batat.  (Silv.  ir.  7. 19.)  Se- 
veral Roman  emperors,  in  succession,  followed  the 
prerailing  &sbion,  and  erected  splendid  villas,  or 
ntber  palaces,  at  Baiae.  Nero  seems  to  have  re- 
garded it  with  especial  laTOor,  and  it  wai  in  his 
villa  here  that  he  ncraved  his  mother  Agrippiua  for 
the  last  time,  immediately  befan  she  fell  a  victim  to 
his  designs  upon  her  life.  (Tac  ^nn.  xiv.  4,  5 ; 
Suet.  Ner.  34 :  Joseph.  AnI.  xvm.  7.  §  2.)  Cali- 
gula also  resided  (requentlx  at  fiaiae,  and  one  of  his 
most  celebrated  feats  of  extravagance  was  the  oon- 
struction  of  a  temporary  bridge  across  the  bay  from 
thence  to  PuteoU,  which,  though  formed  of  boats, 
was  covered  with  earth,  and  rendered  passable  both 
for  horsemen  and  chariots.  Snetonins  states  that  it 
was  3,600  paces  in  length,  but  the  real  distance 
across  (whether  measured  from  the  CatUUo  di  Baja, 
or  from  Bauli,  which  Dion  Cassins  makes  the  point 
of  its  commencement)  is  little  mare  than  two  Roman 
miles.  (Suet.  Cal.  19 ;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  17;  Joee]^ 
jint.  zix.  1.  §  1.)  It  was  at  Efaiae  also  that  the 
emperor  Hadrian  died,  and  at  a  later  period  Alex- 
ander Scverus  erected  several  villas  here  on  a 
splendid  scale.  (Spartian.  Badr.  25  ;  Lamprid. 
AUx.  Set.  26.) 

It  was,  however,  to  its  warm  springs  that  Baiae 
was  first  indebted  for  its  celebrity;  and  these  appesr 
to  have  been  freqoented  for  medical  purposes  long  be- 
fore the  place  became  a  fashionable  resort.  They  are 
first  mentioned  by  Livy  under  the  name  of  the  "  aquae 
Cumaoae"  as  early  as  B.a  176  :  and  are  celebrated 
by  Lucretius.  (Liv.  xli.  16;  Locret.  vL  747.)  Pliny 
also  speaks  of  them  as  surpassing  all  others  in 
number  and  variety,  some  being  sulphureoos,  others 
aluminous,  acidulous,  &C.,  so  that  their  different 
properties  rendered  them  efficacious  in  all  kinds  of 
diseases.  The  establishments  of  Thermae  for  the 
nae  of  them  were  numerous,  and  on  a  scale  of  the 
greatest  splendoar;  and  we  learn  from  a  letter  of 
Cassiodonis  that  these  continued  in  use  as  late  as 
the  6th  century.  (Plin.  xxxi2;  Flor.  I  16.  §4; 
Joseph.  L  c. ;  Cassiod.  Var.  ix.  6 ;  Hor.  Ep.  LIS, 
2—7;  SUt  Silv.  iiL  2.  17;  Vitniv.  u.  6.  §  2.) 

Though  Baiae  must  have  grown  np  tinder  the 
Roman  Empire  into  a  considraable  town,  it  never 
obtained  the  privil^es  of  a  separate  Mimicipium, 
and  continued  for  all  such  purposes  to  be  dependent 
npon  the  poor  and  decayed  city  of  Cmnae,  in  the 
territory  of  which  it  was  included.  (Romanelli,  voL 
uL  p.  512;  Ona.  /aser.  2263.)  We  have  Uttle 
infomiatioa  coneemiog  it  daring  the  middle  ages; 
but  it  appears  to  have  fallen  into  neglect,  and  gra- 
dually became  subject,  as  it  still  continues,  to  the 
noxions  effects  of  the  malaria.  The  modem  CatteBo 
di  Baja  was  erected  in  the  mign  of  Charles  V. ; 
but  the  name  of  Baja  is  still  applied  to  the  whole 
line  of  coast  from  thence  to  the  Lucrine  Lake. 
Both  the  coast  itself  and  the  ridge  of  hill  above  it 
are  covered  with  detached  ruins  and  fragments  of 
anoent  buildings,  to  which  it  is  impossibie  to  assign 
any  name.  One  <tf  the  most  ccnspicnoos  edifices 
near  the  sea-shore  is  commonly  known  as  the  Temple 
of  Venus,  who  appears  to  hare  been  the  tutelary 
4eity  of  the  place  (Mart.  xi.  80. 1);  bnt  it  is  more 
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probable  that  both  this  and  the  two  other  boildinga, 
called  the  Temples  of  Diana  and  Mercury,  really 
belonged  to  Thermal  establishments.  (Romanelli, 
vol.  iii.  f.  514 ;  lorio,  Guida  di  PotztuU,  pp.  129 — 
136;  Eustace's  Clat*iad  Tour,  ToL  iL  p.  410, 
Ac).  [E.H.B.] 

BAIAE  (Bafiu:  Bdyos), a  small  place  on  the  gnlf 
of  Issns,  placed  between  Issus  and  the  Cilician  gates 
in  the  Antonine  Itin.  The  site  is  identified  by  the 
name. '  '*  At  the  site  of  the  Baiae  or  baths  of  the 
Ramans,  there  is  now  a  splendid  Saracenic  stracture 
combming  citadel,  mosque,  a  covered  besestein,  aa 
elegant  khan,  and  baths."  (Ainsworth,  TVoeeb  w 
Ae  Track  of  tie  Ten  Thotuand,  &c  p.  S6.)  Baiae 
may  be  a  Roman  name ;  bnt  nothing  appears  to  be 
known  of  its  origin.  [G.  L.] 

BAIOC  ASSES,  the  name  of  a  Celtic  people  men- 
tioned in  the  Notitia.  Pliny  (iv.  18)  speaks  of  the 
"  Vidocasses,  Bodiocassea,  UnelU;"  and  the  Bodio- 
casses  are  supposed  to  be  the  Baiocasees.  The 
name  Baiocassis  occurs  in  Ausonius.  (Com.  Prof. 
Bnrd.  iv.  7.)  The  modem  name  of  Bca^eax  in  the 
department  of  Calvados  L>  supposed  to  represent  th* 
name  Baiocasses.   [Adoustodubds.]       [G.  L.] 

BALANEA  (BoAaralo,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  733 ;  Ba- 
Aoceai,  Steph.  B.;  BaXoKuu,  PtoLv.  15;  BoVoWa, 
Hierocles;  Balanea,  Plin.  v.  18;  Elk.  BaXarttims, 
Belinas :  Baniat),  a  town  of  Syria  subject  to  AradoL 
(Strab.  i.  e.)  It  was  situated  27  U.  P.  from  Ga- 
bala,  and  24  M.  P.  from  Antaradus.  The  Balneis 
of  the  Pealinger  Tables,  which  is  fixed  at  pretty 
nearly  the  same  distance  from  Autaradns  and  G^ 
bala,  must  be  identified  with  Balanea.  The  name 
arose  no  doubt  from  the  baths  in  the  neighbourhood. 
For  cmns  of  Balanea  both  Autonomous,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  Empire,  see  Rasche  (vol.  i.  p.  1444)  ani 
Eckhel  (vol.  iii.  p.  310).  This  city  was  pleasantly 
situated,  facing  the  sea  to  the  N.,  and  having  the 
river  Baniat  on  the  S.  and  W.  The  foundations  of 
a  handsome  church  an  still  visible,  and  Roman  re- 
mains cover  the  pbun  to  some  considerable  extent 
Near  the  sea  are  many  granite  cdnmns,  marking 
the  site  of  some  public  building.  To  the  E.,  on  a 
low  hill,  are  what  appear  to  be  the  ruins  of  the 
Acropolis.  The  name  of  a  bishop  of  Balanea  occurs 
u  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Nic^  and  it  is  men- 
tioned by  the  Cmsaders  nndra  the  name  of  Valaaia. 
(Wilken,  die  Kraa,  vol.  i.  p.  255,  ii.  596,  iii.  (2) 
257.)  It  is  now  utterly  deserted.  (Pococke,  Trav. 
vol.  ii  pt  1.  p.  200;  Buckingham,  Arab  Triba,  p. 
526 ;  Thomson,  Bibl.  Sacra,  vol.  v.  f.  257 ;  Chesney, 
Eupkrat.  Exptd.  vol.  i.  p.  452.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BALARI  (BoXofwl),  one  of  the  tribes  or  nations 
who  inhabited  the  interior  of  Sardinia.  They  are 
mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Stxabo  as  one  of  the 
most  considerable  of  the  native  races;  the  Utter  tells 
us  that  they  inhabited  a  mountainous  district, 
dwelling  ]»incipally  in  caves,  and  in  oommon  with 
the  other  tribes  of  the  interior  raised  but  little  pro- 
duce of  their  own,  and  subsisted  in  great  measure 
by  plundering  the  mora  fertile  districts  m  the  coast. 
(Plin.  iii.  7.  s.  13;  Strab.  v.  p.  S25.)  According 
to  Pausanias  they  derived  their  origin  from  a  body 
of  African  or  Iberian  mercenaries  in  the  service  of 
the  Carthaginians,  who  took  refuge  in  the  mountains 
and  there  maintained  their  independence:  he  adds, 
that  the  name  of  Balari  signified  "  frigitires,"  in  the 
Corsican  hmgnage.  (Pans.  x.  17.  §  9.)  Their 
geographical  position  cannot  be  determined  with  any 
certainty.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BALBUltA  (fiiXSmfa:   Etk.  BaXSovptisy,  a 
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Ljdan  town,  the  site  of  which  is  fixed  (Spntft 
Ia/oo,  vol.  L  p.  267)  at  Katara  on  both  sides  of 
tiM  Katara  Soo,  the  most  northern  branch  of  the 
JCantfaos.  The  acropolis  hill  is  about  300  feet  above 
the  plain  of  Katara,  and  the  pUdn  is  4500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  rains  occupy  a  consider- 
able space  on  both  sides  of  the  stream.  There  are 
two  theatres  at  Balbuia;  one  is  on  the  sonth  side  of 
the  acropolis  hill,  and  the  other  is  in  a  hollow  in  the 
front  of  the  mountain  <«  the  south  side  of  the 
stream;  the  hollow  in  the  mountain  formed  the 
carea.  There  are  also  remuns  of  several  temples 
at  Katara;  and  of  Christian  churches.  The  Ethnic 
name  BoXCovpcvt  occurs  on  two  inscriptions  at  least 
at  Katara.  The  site  was  discovered  bj  HoeKjn 
and  Forbes. 

The  name  Balbuta  is  a  neuter  pIunL  (Steph 
«.  c.  BdkSovpa.)  There  was  a  district  Cabalia 
(Plin.  T.  27),  named  Cabalia  by  Strabo  (p.  631), 
which  oootained  Balbuia  and  two  other  cities,  Bubou 
and  Oenoaods.     fCABAUs.] 

(Hoakjn  and  Leake,  in  London  Gtog.  Jour,  vol 
aii.  PL  143;  Spnitt's  Li/cia.)  [G.  L.] 

BALCE'A  (BoAjccio,  Steph.  B. «.  c.)  is  placed  bj 
Stephanos  about,  that  is  near,  the  Propontis.  It  is 
mentiooed  by  Pliny  (v.  30),  who  phu»s  it  in  Ten- 
thrania,  a  district  wlueh  contains  Peigamum.  His 
peutioa,  therefore,  iiBoi  altogether  from  that  which 
is  nguely  assigned  by  Stephanos.  [6.  L.] 

BALEATtES  (BaMMptis,  Died.  v.  17,  EnsUth. 
ad  Dion.  457 ;  BoXu^if,  Ba\iapl8f>,  Ste^^.  B.; 
BaA«ipIS«>,  Strab.;  BaAAwpISu,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §78; 
BoAHifiiai,  Agathem.;  Ba\<p(a<  ^oi  iryttanU,  the 
Iberian  name,  according  to  Dion  Cass.  ap.  Tzetz. 
ad  Lgcoph.  633 ;  Vakriae,  Geog.  Ran.  v.  27 :  Eth. 
BoAnpeii,  &c.,  Baleares,  Balearic!,  sing.  Balearis : 
Pdyfaios  expressly  says  that  the  islands  and  the 
pe<^  were  called  by  the  same  name  [iii.  33] :  the 
fbcms  with  e  are  generally  used  by  the  Bomans, 
those  with  •  by  the  Greeks,  but  BaUaret  also  occurs 
<m  Latin  inscriptions  [Grater,  p.  298.  3;  Gori,  iii. 
p.  173,  No.  214,  and  in  some  MSa]),  or  GYMNE'- 
S1A£  (Tv/uniatai :  Eth.  rvfuojiriot,  fern,  rv^ivqirla, 
Tviumatt,  Steph.  B.),  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
Uediterranean,  lying  off  that  put  of  the  E.  coast  of 
Spain,  which  is  between  the  rivers  Socio  (TWia) 
and  ibems  (_Ebro),  £.  of  the  PrrrcaAE,  and 
(roughly  speaking)  between  39°  and  40"  N.  lat, 
and  botweon  2^°  and  4}°  E.  kmg.  The  number  rf 
islands  in  the  group  is  stated  differently :  some 
make  them  seven  (Eustath.  {.  c.) ;  some  mention 
only  one  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Strab.  ii.  p.  133,  1)  Tvft- 
mtrto,  where,  however,  Groskoid  and  Kiainer  read 
al  rv;unj<riiu),  hot  nearly  all  the  ancient  writers 
used  the  term  to  include  merely  the  two  large 
ulanda  called  the  Greater,  Balkasis  Major  (q 
/!«<(•»■),  and  the  Letter,  Balearis  Minor  (^ 
jAiirriar),  or,  as  they  were  call»l  in  the  Byzantine 
period,  ILuoRlOA  and  Mtsoiaca.  (Mcu^puccE  n 
Ko)  Hiv^iita :  Pieoop.  £.  K. i.  1,  ii.  5;  Zoni&r..inn. 
ii.  p.  435),  whence  the  common  modem  names, 
Jfoforca  and  Minorca,  or  in  Spanish  Mallorca  and 
Memorea. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Balearic  group, 
in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  includes  also  the 
pRTireAS  of  the  ancients,  namely  Ebnsns  (Iviza), 
and  Colubiaria  or  Ophinsa  (^Formtntera'),  Indeed, 
the  passage  in  Strabo  (iii.  p.  167),  t4j  liiv  TIitv 
ouoaas  ti/o  mai  via  Tvfjtnjaiat  Suo  (koAomii  koI 
BaAiaf>12a>)  has  been  taken  as  if  the  words  in  the 
ponnthttis  referred  to  both  groups :  but  that  they 
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<nly  refer  to  the  Gymnesiae  is  }>retty  clear,  both 
from  the  consent  of  other  writers,  and  from  another 
passage  of  Strabo  himself  (xiv.  p.  654).  Lycophron 
calls  the  islands  Xotpi&€f,  from  their  rocky  nature, 
{Casiand.  633;  comp.  Tzetz.  ad  toe.) 

There  were  various  traditions  respecting  their 
population,sonwof  a  very  fabulous  complexion.  The 
story,  preserved  by  Lycophron  (i  c,  Eustath.  ad 
Dion.  Perieg.  L  c),  tliat  certain  shipwrecked  Boeo- 
tians were  cast  naked  on  the  islands,  which  were 
therefore  called  Gymnesiae  (Sut  rh  yviwoiit  koI 
ix^ainus,  ixti  4(tnx<)rirai),  is  evidently  invented 
to  account  for  the  name.  There  is  also  a  tradition 
that  the  isUnds  wen  colonized  from  Rhodes  after 
the  Trojan  war  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  654:  the  Shodians, 
like  the  Baleares,  were  celebrated  slingers:  Sil.  Ital. 
iiL364, 365:  — 

"  Jam  cui  Tlepolemus  sator,  et  cui  Lindus  origo, 
Funda  bella  ferens  Balearis  et  alite  plumbo.") 

At  all  events,  they  had  a  very  mixed  population,  of 
whose  habits  several  stiange  stories  an  told  (Died., 
Strab.,  Eustath.,  U.  cc.^:  that  they  went  ruked,  or 
clothed  only  in  sheep-skins  (Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr. 
L  c.)  —  whence  the  name  of  the  islands  (an  instance 
of  a  fact  made  out  of  an  etymology), — tmtil  the 
Phoenicians  clothed  them  with  broad-bordeied  tunics 
(Strab.  p.  168:  this  seems  the  true  sense  of  the 
passage;  see  Groskuid's  note:  it  is  usually  under- 
stood to  mean  that  the  Baleares  invented  the  laius 
clamu,  and  so  it  was  understood  by  Enstathins,  whose 
note  is  chiefly  taken  from  Strabo;  others  make  them 
naked  only  in  the  heat  of  summer,  Tzetz.  ad  Ly- 
cophr. {.  c):  that  they  lived  in  hollow  rocks  and 
ardflcial  caves :  that  they  were  remarkable  for  their 
love  of  women,  and,  when  any  were  taken  captive  by 
{siates,  they  would  give  three  or  four  men  as  the 
ransom  for  one  woman:  that  they  had  no  gold  or 
silver  coin,and  forbade  the  importation  of  the  precious 
metals,  so  that  thoee  of  them  who  served  as  merce- 
naries took  their  pay  in  wine  and  women  instead  of 
money.  Their  peculiar  marriage  and  funeral  cus- 
toms are  related  by  Diodorus  (v.  18). 

The  Baleares  were,  however,  chiefly  celebrated  for 
their  skill  as  sUngeis,  in  which  capacity  they  served, 
as  mercetuiries,  first  under  the  Carthaginians,  and 
afterwards  under  tlie  Romans.  They  went  into 
battle  im^rt,  with  only  a  small  buckler,  and  a  javelin 
burnt  at  the  end,  and  in  some  cases  tipt  with  a 
small  iron  p(ant;  but  their  effective  weapons  were 
their  slings,  of  which  each  man  carried  three,  wound 
round  his  head  (Strab.  p.  168 :  Eustath.  /.  c),  or,  as 
others  tell  us,  one  round  the  head,  one  round  the 
body,  and  one  in  the  hand.  (Died.  /.  c;  Tzetz.  ad 
Lycophr.  I.  e.)  The  three  slings  were  of  different 
lengUis,  for  stones  of  different  sizes;  the  largest  tliey 
hurled  with  as  much  force  as  if  it  were  flung  from  a 
catapult;  and  they  seldom  missed  their  mark.  To  tliis 
exercise  thqr  were  trained  from  infancy,  in  order  to 
earn  their  livelihood  as  mercenary  soldiers.  It  is 
said  that  the  mothers  only  allowed  their  children  to 
eat  bread  when  they  had  struck  it  off  a  poet  with  the 
sling.  (Strab.,  Dlod.,  ILcc.;  Flor.  iii.  8;  Tzetz.  ad 
Lycophr.  I.  c.) 

The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  generally  derive 
the  name  of  the  people  from  their  skill  as  slingers 
(fSoAfOfxTs,  from  fidkxa);  but  Strabo  assigns  to  the 
name  a  Phoenician  origin,  observing  that  it  was  the 
Phoenician  equivalent  for  the  Greek  yvfiyrJTos,  that 
is,  light  .armed  soldiers.  (Strab.  xiv.  p,  654.) 
Thoogh  bis  exphination  be  wrong,  his  main  lact  i« 
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S7S  BANADEDAlCI. 

dnkes  ot  Edcm,  tlw  aoo  rf  Brad,  Um  am  of  Eato. 
(_Gm.xxrn.t;  Forster,^rai»o,ToLu.p.S2.)  [G.W.] 
BANADEDARI.  [Asae  PHiuuraoRim.] 
BA'NASA  (Bi-affiro,  Ptd.  ir.  1.  §  13),  a  colony 
of  Mauretanis  Tingitana,  fbiinded  by  Aogtutos,  and 
bearing  the  epithet  of  Valentia.  (Plin.  t.  I.)  Itc 
■ita  U  difficult  to  fix.  That  it  stood  on  the  river 
Sobnr  (Sebou)  is  clear  (Plin.  L  e.),  bat  whether  at 
its  moQth,  or  higher  up,  ii  uncertain.  PUA&nj 
jiacea  it  among  the  Mand  dtiea;  a  term,  it  is  tme, 
Dot  naed  hj  hun  in  the  context  with  gnat  strictneas, 
but  the  longitude  he  assigns  to  Banasa  places  it 
some  distance  from  the  sea.  Pliny  seems  to  make 
it  inland;  and,  moreuver,  states  its  distance  from 
Lixos  at  75  M.  P.,  while  he  phu:es  the  month  of 
the  Snbor  50  M.  P.  from  the  same  phue.  The 
/tHMrorgr  (p.  7)  gives  a  distance  of  only  40  H.  P. 
fnm  Banasa  to  Lixos  (namely,  Frigidis  84,  Ux  co- 
lonia  16);  and  the  difficulty  cannot  be  remored  by 
a  correction  of  these  numbers,  for  the  total,  from 
Sala  to  Lixns,  of  which  they  form  a  part,  is  correct. 
The  site,  if  on  the  coast,  correspondu  to  ifeMediai; 
if  inland  to  Mamora,  about  30  miles  higher  up  the 
river,  where  are  considerable  ruins.  [P.  S.] 

BANATIA,  a  town  of  the  Vacomagi,  mentiooed 
by  Ptolemy  (iL  3.  §  13).  Name  for  name,  it  coin- 
cides with  Beait^tMe  near  Maim,  where,  in  1460, 
Boman  coins  were  foond.  [R.  G.  L] 

BANDOBE'NE  (BarSoevrli),  a  district  in  the 
extreme  N.  of  India  intra  Gangem,  about  the  rirer 
CboMipes.    (Stntb.  zv.  p.  697.)  [P.  &] 

BANDUSIAE  PONS,  a  fountain  in  Apulia,  a 
few  miles  from  Venusia,  celebrated  by  Horace  in  a 
beautiful  and  well-known  ode.  (^Carm.  iii.  13.) 
The  name  not  being  elsewhere  mentioned,  it  was 
supposed  by  many  writers,  beginning  with  the  old 
scholiast  Acron(a(i  loe.),  that  the  fonntain  in  ques- 
tion was  in  the  neighboorfaood  of  his  Sabine  farm. 
Bat  the  Abb^  Chanpy  proved  that  a  fountain  about 
6  miles  S.  of  Vennna  was  known,  as  late  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1 2th  century,  by  the  name  of  Pons 
Bandusinus;  and  an  ancient  church  is  mentiooed  in 
ecclesiastical  documents  as  "  ecdesiam  SS.  MM. 
Gervasi  et  Piotasi  tn  Bandutino  Fonte  apud  Ve- 
muiom."  Both  the  church  and  the  fonntain  have 
now  disappeared,  but  the  site  of  the  former  is  well 
known,  and  immediately  close  to  it  was  a  copious 
Booroe  called  FoHtana  Grande,  the  waters  of  which 
ate  still  abundant,  though  the  fountain  itself  has 
been  intantiunally  destroyed  by  the  proprietor  o[  the 
spot  (Chanpy,  DicouverU  d«  h  Maiton  dHoract, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  364,  538 — 543.)  The  documentary 
evidence  seems  conclusive  in  &voar  of  the  Vennsian 
fountain;  but  a  source,  or  rather  basin,  not  far  from 
the  site  of  his  Sabine  &rm  in  the  valley  of  Licaua, 
now  called  Fonte  BtUo,  is  still  ahown  to  travellers 
as  the  Pons  Bandusiae,  and  its  claim  to  that  dis- 
tinction is  strennoosly  advocated  by  Dennis,  in  a 
letter  inserted  in  Milman's  Life  of  Horace  (p.  103). 
The  name  b  written,  in  the  older  editions  of  Horace, 
Blamdusia,  but  the  best  MSS.  have  Babdusia. 
(Obbarios,  in  his  edition  of  the  Odee  of  Horace,  Jena, 
1848,  has  collected  all  the  authorities  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  a  note  on  the  ode  in  question.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
BANIA'NA.  [ToRDUU.] 
BANIENSES.  [Nobba  Caesakea.] 
BANIZOMENES,  a  maritime  tribe  of  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Arabia,  towards  the  north  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  situated  next  to  the  ooontiy  of  the  NabataeL 
Diodorus  (iii.  43)  describes  their  coast  as  a  bay  SOO 
stadia  deep,  the  mouth  of  which  is  so  obstntcted  by 
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preapatons  rocks  as  l»  be  inaccessible  to  sfaipi.  Tb* 
inhabitants  lived  on  the  prodooe  of  their  hunting. 
There  was  there  a  most  ssoed  temple,  held  in  great 
veneration  by  all  the  Araba.  BurcUiardt  deacribv 
the  Beni-Omnmia  inhabiting  "the  mountains  be- 
tween Akaba  and  Uoeyleh,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea;"  and  there  is  periiaps  sufficient  simi- 
larity between  the  names  to  justify  Forster's  identi- 
fication, particularly  if,  as  is  said,  the  description  of 
the  gulf  and  rf  the  three  adjacent  iahmds,  in  Dio- 
dorus, exactly  corresponds  with  the  Bay  a£  Hoilah, 
and  the  three  islands  off  it  to  the  sooth.  (Fonter, 
Arabia,  voL  L  p.  323,  iL  p.  1 17.)  [G.  W.] 

BANNA.  [Petkiaha.] 
BANNIO.  [GoBAjono.] 
BANNOHAKNIA.  [MKnrosoHox.] 
BANOVALLUH.  [IsAjraAVATiA.] 
BA'KTIA  (Borrla:  Btk.  Bantinns),  a  small 
town  about  13  miles  SE.  of  Venusia.  PUny  reckons 
the  Bantmi  among  the  Locanians;  but  Livy  speaks 
of  it  as  in  Apulia,  and  Acron,  in  his  notes  on  Ho- 
race, also  calls  it  expressly  "  civitas  Apnliae." 
Horace  himself  allodea  to  it  as  one  of  the  places,  in 
the  neighboorhood  of  Venusia,  f«niii;«r  to  bis  boy- 
hood; and  his  expressions  indicate  the  wooded  cha- 
racter of  its  territory.  (S(dhu  Bantimu,  Hor.  Com. 
iii.  4, 15;  Plia  iii.  II.  s.  16;  liv.  zxvii.25;  Acron, 
ad  loc)  An  ancient  abbey,  named  Sla.  Maria  di 
Banti,  still  marks  its  site,  and  Holstenins  (Not  m 
Cbwer,  p.202)tells  as  that  in  his  tune  some  remains 
of  the  ancient  town  were  visible  in  its  imTiwirf^iat^ 
neighbourhood.  The  district  is  still  covered  with 
a  thick  forest,  now  called  Botco  deW  Abadia. 
(Bomaodli,  vol.  ii.  p.  241.)  It  was  among  the 
wooded  hills  between  Bantia  and  Venusia  that  the 
Boman  consols  H.  Marcellns  and  T.  Quinctios  Cris- 
pinus  encamped  in  n.  c.  208,  and  where  the  skirmish 
took  pUce  in  which  Harcellus  was  killed,  and  his 
ooUesgue  mortally  wonnded.  (Liv.  xxvii.  S5— 27.) 
We  leam  from  mscriptions  that  Bantia  enjoyed  the 
rights  of  a  Municipium  imder  the  Boman  Empire ; 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  moonments  oi  ita 
class  is  a  bronie  tablet,  comimnly  known  as  the 
TabuU  Bantina,  which  was  disoovored  in  the  year 
1790,  at  Oppido,  8  miles  from  Banri.  This  con- 
tains a  Boman  Uw,  or  plebis-scitimi,  relative  to  the 
municipal  afiairs  of  Bantia,  and  derives  its  chief  in- 
terest from  the  drcumstance  that  it  is  written  both 
in  Latin  and  Oscan,  of  which  last  langtiage  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  relics.  (Mommsen,  Unler 
Italitehen  Ditdekte,  p.  145—168 ;  Bnlktt.  ddt 
Int.  Arch.  1847,  p.  157.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BA'MTLA  (Borrfs),  a  town  of  the  Calicoeiu,  in 
the  district  of  Dassaretia  in  Ulvria.  (Pdyh.  v.  108.) 
BANTOMANNH.  [Mkhtohomos.] 
BAMU'BABI  (fiayoiSafo,),  a  people  of  the  west 
coast  of  Arabia,  situated  between  the  Darrae  on  the 
north,  and  the  Aisae  on  the  south,  towards  the  north 
of  the  modem  district  of /fetf^'oa.  (PtoLvi?.  §4; 
Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  127,  129.)  [G.  W.l 
BAPHYBAS,  or  BAPHYBUS  (Bo^poi),  m 
small  river  of  Macedonia,  flowing  by  Dium  through 
marshes  into  the  sea.  It  was  celebrated  for  tin 
excellence  of  its  rtvOftct,  or  cattle-fish.  (Liv.  xlir. 
6 ;  Athen.  vii.  p.  326,  d. ;  Lycophr.  274.)  Pao- 
sanias  (ix.  30.  §  8)  relates  that  this  was  the  same 
river  as  the  Helicon,  which,  after  flowing  75  sta- 
dia above  ground,  has  then  a  subterraneous  coarse 
of  22  stadia,  and  on  its  reappearance  is  navigable 
under  the  name  of  Baphyras.  (L«ike,  NorUurm 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  41 1.) 
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BAFTANA.    [Baoutahus  Hohs.] 

BAQUATES.    [Bacuatak.] 

BADACE.     [LuTKicA.] 

BA'RACES.    [Tapbobahb.] 

BAKATE  (B(i/«TTa,  Bofxirr))^  on  the  road  from 
looniam  (ITontjfei)  to  T;ana,  and  50  M.  P.  firam 
Icfloiam.  Haniihon  fonnd  on  bu  roate  eastward 
fixm  X<m^eh,  near  Kara  Botmar,  a  nraarkable 
tncbTtic  crater,  and  then  were  in  the  neighbour- 
hood sereral  nmilar  conee.  The  distance  on  the 
map  from  Komgek  is  more  than  50  geogiaphical 
mika.  He  thinks  that  these  Barathja  an  the 
Batata  of  the  Tables,  for  "  the  name,  which  signifies 
'deep  pits,'  cannot  well  apply  to  anything  else  than 
these  remarkable  enters,  which  most  have  attracted 
the  attentieo  of  the  ancients."  (^Raearelut,  &c.,  vol. 
ii.  p.  S17.)  The  conjecture  seems  probable.  [G.  L.] 

BABBANA  iBofona),  a  river  of  Illyiia,  rising 
in  the  Bebian  Honntains,  flows  through  the  lake 
Ir»tt*^*,  and  forms,  with  the  Clausula,  which  flows 
into  it  just  below  Scodra,  the  river  called  Oriundns. 
Livj  seems  to  hare  supposed  the  Oriundus  was  a 
third  stnam  rising  in  Mu  Scardus,  into  which  the 
other  two  discharged  themselves.  (Liv.  xliv.  31.) 

BABBABLA'NA.  1.  A  town  in  the  extreme  S.  of 
Hi-tpania  Baetica,  10  H.  P.  from  Cau>e,  on  the 
read  to  Malaca  (A.  Ant.  p.  406),  identified  by  some 
with  Babbcsoul  (Wesseling,  ad  loc)  It  is  usu- 
ally sopposed  to  be  near  Ximma  de  la  Fronlera ; 
bat  this  seems  very  doubtful.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  I. 
p.  347.)     2.  [AoTBioosES.]  [P-S'] 

BABBAIUUH  Pb.  (Bo^dpiar  iKpm>,  PtoL  ii. 
5.  §  4;  C.S.  Vmcent),  the  extreme  SW.  headhmd 
of  Lnsitania,  called  by  other  writers  MAONim  Pro- 
MosiroBinx.  [P.  S.] 

BABBE'SULA  (ha{>giia6\a),  a  town  on  the 
nast  of  Hispania  Baetica,  a  little  £.  of  Calpe,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  now  the  Gtiadiaro,  no  the 
E.  bank  of  which  are  still  seen  the  ruins  of  the 
place,  with  inscriptions.  (Ueb^  ii.  6 ;  Plin.  iiL  3 ; 
Uarc  Herac  pp.  39,  40;  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.43;  Tsetz. 
CkU.  viii.  712;  PtoL  iL  4.  §§  6,  7;  Flores,  Etp.  S. 
ix.  51,  ziL  307;  Ukert,  Gtognfk.  voLii.  pt  1.  ppw 
895,  34&)  [P.  &] 

BABBCSTHENES,  a  mountain  in  Laconia,  said 
by  Livy  to  have  been  10  M.P.  from  Sparta,  was 
ntuated  NE.  of  the  city.  It  is  identified  by  Leake 
with  the  height  immediately  south  of  the  Khan  of 
Xreeati.  (Liv.  xxxv.  27,  30;  Leake,  Pelopoime 
tUtea,  p.  344.) 

BARCA,  or  BARCE  (Btipn),  h  iii)^'!  ^afxiav, 
Scyl.,  Eth.  Bopmuoi,  Barcaeos;  also  in  the  form 
Baf>ic£us,  EA.  BofMcauiTqt,  Steph.  B.X  an  inland 
dty  of  Cyrenaica,  founded  by  a  body  of  seoeden 
from  Cyrene,  under  the  Battiadae,  Perseus,  Zacyn- 
thns,  Aristomedon,  and  Lycos,  who  were  driven,  by 
the  treatment  they  received  fium  their  brother 
Arcesilans  IL,  king  of  Cyrene,  to  renounce  their 
allfgianee,  and  to  establish  this  new  dty  (about 
B.  c.  554).  At  the  same  tune  they  induced  the 
Libyans  of  the  interior  (roits  MSuas)  to  join  in 
their  lerolt,  and  from  this  cause,  as  well  as  from 
being  founded  in  the  midst  of  the  Libyans,  the  dty 
had  ftaoi  the  first  a  Greco-Libyan  character,  which 
it  always  retained.  (Herod,  iv.  160.)  An  indication 
of  this  Libyan  element  seems  to  be  furnished  by  the 
name  of  the  king  Alszir  (Herod,  iv.  164);  and  it  is 
an  iotemting  fact  that  nearly  the  same  name, 
Aladdeir,  occurs  in  an  andent  genealogical  table 
found  at  Cyrene.  (BSckh,  Corp.  Itucr.  No.  5147, 
vsL  iii.  p.  523.) 
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Arceulaos  II.  attempted  to  chastise  his  revolted 
Libyan  subjects.  They  fied  for  refuge  to  the  kindred 
tribes  in  the  deserts  on  the  east,  towards  Egypt, 
and,  as  Arcesilans  pursued  them,  they  turned  upon 
him  and  utterly  deftated  him,  killing  7000  of  his 
soldiers :  soon  after  which  he  was  strangled  by  his 
own  brother  Learchus.  The  intestine  troubka  of 
Cyrene  now  gave  the  Barcaeans  an  opportunity  of 
extending  thor  power  over  the  whole  of  the  W.  part 
of  Cyrenaica,  including  the  district  on  the  coast  (as 
fiur  as  Hesperides),  where  we  find  the  important 
port  of  Teuchika  (aft.  AisinoS),  belonging  to 
them.  If  we  are  to  trust  traditions  preserved  by 
Servius  (fid  Virg.  Am.  iv.  42),  they  carried  thdr 
arms  on  land  far  W.  over  the  region  of  the  Syrtes 
towards  Carthage,  and  acquired  such  a  maritime 
power  as  to  defeat  the  Phoenicians  in  a  naval  battle. 
The  terror  inspired  by  the  Persian  conquest  of 
Egypt  induced  the  princes  rf  Barca,  as  well  as 
those  of  Cyrene,  to  send  presents  to  Cambyses,  and 
to  promise  an  annual  tribute ;  and  in  the  subsequent 
constitution  of  the  empire,  they  were  recktmed  as 
belonging  to  the  satrapy  of  Egypt.  (Herod,  iii. 
13,  91.)  But  meanwhile  the  rising  power  of  Barca 
had  recdved  a  disastrous  overthrow.  In  the  con- 
flicts of  faction  at  Cyrene,  Arceulaus  III.  had  fled 
to  his  &ther-in-Uw,  Alarir,  king  of  Baica;  but 
certain  exiles  from  Cyrene,  uniting  with  a  party  of 
the  Barcaeans,  attacked  both  kings  in  the  market- 
place, and  killed  them.  Upon  this,  Pheretima,  the 
mother  of  Arcesilans,  one  of  those  incarnations  of 
female  revenge  whom  history  occasionally  exhibits, 
applied  for  aid  to  Aiyandes,  who  had  been  appdnted 
satrap  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses,  and  retained  the 
office  under  Dareius.  Herodotus  was  doubtless 
right  in  supposing  that  Aryandee  wdcomed  the 
opportunity  which  seemed  to  present  itself,  for 
effecting  the  conquest  of  Libya.  He  collected  a 
powerful  army  and  fleet;  but,  before  commencing 
hostilitiee  he  sent  a  herald  to  Barca,  demanding  to 
know  who  had  slain  ArcenUns.  The  Barcaeans 
collectivd}-  took  the  act  upon  themselves,  for  that 
they  had  sufiiBred  many  evils  at  his  hands.  Tlie 
desired  pretext  bdng  thus  gained,  Aiyandes  de- 
spatched the  expedition.  (Herod,  iv.  164.)  After 
a  fruitless  siege  of  nine  months,  during  which  the 
Barcaeans  dispkyed  skill  equal  to  their  courage, 
they  were  outwitted  by  a  perfidious  stratagem;  the 
Penians  obtained  possession  of  the  city,  and  gave 
over  the  inhabitants  to  the  brutal  revenge  of  Fhe- 
letima.  Those  of  the  dtizens  who  were  supposed 
to  have  had  most  share  in  her  son's  death  she  im- 
paled all  round  the  drcuit  of  the  walls,  on  which 
she  fixed  as  basses  the  breasts  of  thdr  wives.  The 
membera  of  the  &mily  of  the  Baltiadae,  and  those 
who  were  dearly  guildeas  of  the  murder,  were  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  the  dty.  The  rest  of  the  inha- 
bitants were  led  mto  captivity  by  the  Persians  into 
Egypt,  and  were  afterwards  sent  to  Dardus,  who 
settled  them  in  a  village  of  Bactria,  which  was  still 
called  Barca  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (iv.  20O— 
204).     These  events  occurred  about  b.  o.  510. 

The  tragic  history  of  Barca  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  mention  of  the  fiite  of  Phereliina.  Re- 
turning with  the  Persian  army  to  Egypt,  she  died 
there  of  a  loathsome  disease  ({Sera  yhf  tliKitn 
imtat),  "  for  thus,"  adds  the  good  old  chronicler, 
"do  men  provoke  the  jealousy  of  the  gods  by  the 
excessive  indulgence  of  revenge "  (iv.  205)  :  to 
whidi  the  modem  historian  adds  another  reflection, 
curiously  illustratiTe  of  the  diffnent  points  of  view 
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Cram  wlueh  fb*  aame  ermt  mmy  be  contanplatcd:— 
"It  will  be  recollected  that  in  the  reiiu  of  tbis 
MTage  woman  tbe  Libjan  blood  was  intermixed 
with  the  Grecian.  Politi«il  enmity  in  Greece  Proper 
kilU,  hot  aeldom,  if  erer,  motilatee.  or  abeds  the 
blood  of  women."  (Grote,  Hittorg  of  Greeet,  toL  iv. 
P.M.) 

We  bav  little  man  of  Barea,  till  its  pohtieal  ex- 
tinction was  completed,  under  the  Ptolemies,  by  the 
removal  of  the  great  bodj  of  its  inhabitants  to  the 
new  city  of  Ptolescus,  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
fttrmer  port  cf  Barca.  Indeed,  the  new  city  weald 
seem  to  have  received  the  name  of  the  old  one;  i()r 
after  this  period  the  geographers  speak  id  Barca  and 
Ptolemais  as  identicaJ.  (Strab.  xviL  p.  837 ;  Plin. 
T.  5;  Stepb.  B.)  Ptolemy,  however,  distingnisbes 
them  properly,  placing  Bare*  among  the  inland  cities 
(iv.  4.  §  1 1 ) ;  a  proof  that,  however  decayed,  the  dty 
still  existed  in  the  2nd  centnry  of  oar  en.  In  &ct, 
it  long  sorvivad  its  more  powerful  rival,  Cyrene. 
Under  the  later  empire  it  was  an  episcopal  see,  and 
under  the  Arabs  it  seems  (tfaoogb  some  dispute  this) 
to  hare  risen  to  renewed  importance,  on  account  a( 
its  position  on  tbe  route  from  Egypt  to  the  western 
provinces  of  North  Africa.  (Edrisi,  iii.  3 ;  Barth, 
Wattdemngen,  Sec  p.  405.)  Meanwhile  its  name 
baa  survived  to  tbe  present  day  in  that  of  the  dis- 
trict of  which  it  was  the  captal,  tbe  province  of 
Barea,  in  the  regency  of  Tripoli;  and  it  was  trans- 
ferred, under  the  Romans,  to  the  turbulent  Libyan 
peo{de,  who  lived  as  nomads  in  that  district  (Bab- 
CAEI :  comp.  Polyaen.  vii.  28 ;  Aen.  Poliorc  37.) 
The  Barcaeans  were  celebrated  for  their  race  <k 
hones;  and  a  Greek  writer  repeats  a  traditionary 
boast  that  they  had  leamt  the  breeding  of  horses 
fiom  Poseidon,  and  the  use  of  the  chariot  from  Athena. 
(Stepb.  B.  ».  r.)  These  were  the  horses  which 
gained  the  last  Arcesilans  of  Cyrene  his  place  in  the 
poetry  of  Pindar. 

The  position  of  Barca  is  accurately  described  by 
Scylax  (pp.  45, 46,  Hudson),  who  places  its  harbour 
(Xi^V  i  'ori  Bipmir)  500  stadia  from  Cyrene,  and 
620  from  Hesperides,  and  tbe  city  itself  100  stadia 
IVom  the  sea,  that  is,  by  the  most  direct  route,  up  a 
laviae,  fitr  the  road  is  much  longer.  It  stood  on  the 
snmmit  of  the  terraces  which  overlod^  the  W.  coast 
of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  in  a  plain  which,  though  sur- 
rounded by  the  sands  of  tbe  desert  tsble-huid  {Desert 
of  Barea),  a  well  watered,  and  beautifully  fertile. 
The  plain  is  called  El-Merjeh,  and  the  same  name 
is  often  given  to  the  ruins  which  mark  the  site  of 
Barca,  but  the  Arabs  call  them  El-MeAinah.  These 
ruins  are  very  inconsideiTible,  which  is  at  once  ac- 
counted for  by  the  recorded  &ct  that  the  city  was 
bnilt  of  brick  (Stepb.  B.),  and,  in  all  probability, 
nnbnmt  brick.  (Barth,  p.  405.)  Tbe  few  mins 
which  remain  are  supposed  by  Barth  to  belong  to  the 
Arab  city,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  tbe  dstems, 
on  which  this,  Uke  tbe  other  great  cities  of  Africa, 
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was  entirely  baiU,  and  of  which  three  stOI  remain. 
Eastward  of  the  valley  in  which  the  dty  stands  tbe 
route  to  Cyrene  lies  across  tbe  desert,  and  through  a 
narrow  defile,  tbe  difficulty  of  which  may  have  bem 
one  cause  of  the  ease  with  which  the  power  of  Bam 
appears  to  have  been  estabUshed.  (Beechey,  De  la 
Cella,  Pacho,  Barth;  oomp.  Ctbesaka.) 

The  above  coin  represents,  on  the  obverse,  the 
head  of  Ammon,  and  on  the  reverse  the  plant  sil- 
phinm,  for  the  growth  of  which  Cyrenaica  was 
fiunoua,  with  the  legend  BAPKAI  for  BopicaW. 
(Eckhol,  vol.  iv.  p.  128.)  [P.  S.] 

BARCA  BACTRIANAE.  [Baotbiaha.] 
BARCAEA.  [Babca,  Barcabi.] 
BARCAEI  (BapnuM),  tbe  people  of  Babca. 
Tbis  is  made  a  separate  article  for  the  pnrpos*  of 
correcting  the  error  of  most  oompUers,  who  mention 
a  Libyan  tribe  of  the  name  on  the  authority  of 
Herodotna.  That  the  city  was  in  the  midst  of 
Libyan  tribes,  and  that  its  population  was  to  a  groat 
extent  Libyan,  is  unquestionable;  but  the  name 
Bareaa,  in  Herodotus,  always  refers  to  the  dty  and 
its  neighbourhood;  and  it  may  easily  be  inferred 
from  his  statements  that  the  Libyan  people,  arooog 
whom  the  city  was  founded,  were  tbe  AuscHiaAB. 
Herodotus  expressly  distinguishes  the  Barcaei,  to- 
gether with  the  Cyrenaeans,  fhim  the  neigbboorin^ 
Libyan  tribes.  (UL  13, 91.)  It  is  true  that  Ptolemy 
calls  tbe  native  tribes  above  the  Libyan  Pentspolis 
Barcttab  (B(VMc«Tiu,  iv.  4.  §  9),  and  that  VirgU 
(^en.  iv.  42),  by  a  poetical  antidpatioa,  mentions 
the  Barcaei  among  the  native  peoples  of  N.  Africa : 
"  Hinc  deserts  siti  tegio  lateque  furentes  BarcaeL* 

But  such  expressions  belong  to  a  period  when  tha 
name  bad  been  long  since  extended  from  the  dty  to 
tho  district  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  and  whi(^ 
Herodotus  calls  Bakcaba  (BapKolri,  iv.  171),  than 
which  district  in  torn,  as  ostial,  the  Libyan  inha- 
bitants of  Uter  time  received  th^  name.  (See  also 
Steph.  B.  t.v.  Biiprn:  xol  Ba/waibv  rhr  AlSur,  ^aai 
Ba^nuav  ISves,  but  the  reading  is  doubtful,  and 
recent  editors  give  (roi.) 

It  is  not  meant  to  be  denied  that  tbe  name  may 
possibly  have  been  of  Libyan  origin;  but  it  is  some- 
what important  to  observe  that  Herodotus  does  lut 
make  the  statement  usually  ascribed  to  him.  For 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  exixtenoe  of  Barca 
as  a  Libyan  settlement  before  its  Grecian  colooi. 
zation,  see  Pacho  {Voyage  daat  la  Marmaricme, 
p.  175,  foil.).  [P.S.] 

BAUCINO  (BofMtiwSr,  Ptol.  u.  6.  §  8),  BA-R. 
CENO  (/(in.  Ant.  pp.  390,  398),  in  the  lata' 
write™  BA'KCELO  (Avien.  Or.  Mar.  520)  ud 
BARCELONA  {Geogr.  Rod.  iv.  42,  T.  3;  Aeth. 
Cotmogr.  p.  50,  ed.  Basil.  157S),  wlricfa  name  it 
still  preserves,  was  a  dty  of  tbe  Laletani,  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  a  little  N.  of  tb* 
river  Rnbricatns  (Llobregal),  and  about  half  way  b»- 
tween  the  Iberns  (£6ro)  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  only 
information  respecting  its  eariy  history  conasts  in 
some  native  traditions  referred  to  by  the  later  Roman 
writers,  to  the  eftet  that  it  was  founded  by  Hemilw 
400  years  before  the  building  of  Rome,  and  that  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Hsmilcar  Barcas,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  his  fimiily.  (Oros.  vii.  143;  Hlnano,  iMiv 
eion.  vol.  i.  jk  391 ;  Auson.  £pitt  xxiv.  68,  69, 
Punica  Bareino.')  Under  the  Romans  it  vras  a 
colony,  with  the  surname  o(  Faventia  (Plin.  iii.  3. 
s.  4),  or,  in  full,  Colonia  FavaUia  JMa  Augmla 
Pia  Barcino.  (Inscr.  op.  Gnlter,  p.  426,  nos.  5,  6.) 
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Meb  (ii.  6)  mentions  it  uoang  the  small  towns  of 
tlie  district,  probablr  *s  it  was  edipeed  bj  its  neigh- 
boar  Tamco;  but  it  may  be  gathered  from  later 
writen  that  it  graduallj  grew  in  wealth  and  conae- 
qneoce,  favonred  aa  it  was  with  a  beaatiful  aitnatioQ 
and  an  excellent  haibonr.  (Arien.  Or.  Mar.  L  c. ; 
"  Et  Barcilonom  amoeua  tedes  ditinm.')  It  enjoyed 
iromanitj  from  imperial  bnrthens.  (Paul.  Dig.  I. 
tit.  15,  de  Cens.)  In  modem  tunes  it  has  entirely 
Eoppianted  Tarraoo  in  importance,  owing  to  its 
ssbmitting  to  the  Moors  when  they  destroyed  the 
latter  city. 

As  the  land  has  gained  span  the  sea  along  this 
coast,  the  modem  city  stands  for  the  most  part  E.  of 
the  andent  one,  only  a  portion  of  the  sits  being 
cminwn  to  the  two.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 
are  inconsidenble;  they  are  described  by  Lahorde 
(/(M.  de  tEtpagne,  vd.  ii.  p.  41,  3rd  ed.),  Minauo 
(Dicdon.  L  c),  and  Ford  (^Handbook  of  SpoM,  p. 
229> 

Thei«  is  a  coin  of  Galba,  with  the  epign^ih,  col. 
BARciKo.  rAVESTiA.  (Bascbe,  Lac  Rei  Num. 
«.r.)  [P.  8.] 

BARDERATE,  a  town  of  Ligmna.  induded  by 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  7)  among  the  "  nobilia  oppida  "  ti 
the  interior  of  that  province,  between  the  Apenninee 
and  the  Padus;  bat  notwithstanding  this  eptbet, 
we  find  no  other  mention  of  the  name;  and  its  atn- 
ation  is  wholly  nnknown.  The  modem  town  of 
Bra,  supposed  by  some  writers  to  occapy  its  site,  is 
certainly  too  near  PoUentia.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BAKDIMES.     [CBBrsoKKROAB.] 

BAKDO,  a  city  of  Hispania  Ulterior,  mentioned 
by  LiTy  (xxiii.  21).    Its  site  is  not  known.    [P.  &] 

BARE'A  (Bofxlo,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  8;  Baria,  Gtogr. 
Raf.  ir.  42:  Fern),  a  town  of  the  Bastnli,  on  the 
coast  of  Spain,  in  the  extreme  SE.,  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  the  province  of  Baetica,  thongh  within 
the  bonndaries  of  Tarraooneosis.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4, 
adteripttim  Baetieae  Barea;  Flora,  Eip.  S.  z.  4, 
ix.  4;  coins,  Sestini,  p.  35.)  £P.  &] 

BATIGASA  (fii^yaaa:  Sih.  Bo(>>o<n)»<ijj,  a 
dty  of  Caria.  The  Ethnic  name  is  given  by  Ste- 
phanos on  the  anthority  of  ApoUonins  in  bis  Carica. 
There  are  also  coins  of  Bargasa  with  the  epigraph 
Brnfryamtrm.  It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  656), 
who,  after  speaking  of  Cnidns,  says,  "  then  Cenunus 
and  Bargasa,  small  places  above  the  sea."  The 
next  place  that  he  mentions  is  Qalicamassas.  Bar- 
gasa  b  therefore  betvreen  Cnidns  and  Hahcamassos. 
Leake  places  Baigasa  in  his  map,  by  conjecture,  at 
the  head  of  the  gnlf  of  Cos,  at  a  place  which  he 
narks  Djovatof  this  seems  to  be  the  Gira  of 
Cramer.  Neither  of  them  states  the  anthoiity  for 
this  position.  [0.  L.] 

BABGULCM,  a  town  in  Epdras  of  uncertain 
site.  (Lit.  xxix.  12.) 

BABGU'SII  (Bafr)wiiiruH),  one  of  the  lesser  peoples 
E.  of  the  llergetes,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  pro- 
bably along  the  river  Sagarra,  (Polyb.  iii.  35 ;  Lir. 
xii.  19,  23;  Steph.  B.  «.».;  Xlkert,  Geographie, 
*oL  iL  pt  I,  p.  427.)  [P.  S.] 

BARGY'LIA  (ri  BopyuXfo:  Eth.  BapyvXidTris: 
and  Bar^letes,  Cic  ad  Fata,  xiil  56),  a  dty  of 
Caria  (Steph.  s.  t>.),  "which  the  Carians  name 
Andanns,  calling  it  a  fbandation  of  Adiilles;  and  it 
is  near  Usna  and  Myndns."  Mela  (i.  16),  who 
calls  it  Bargylos,  also  places  it  on  the  Iny  of  laens; 
and  the  hay  of  lasns  was  also  called  Baigylieticns, 
(Lir.  xxxvii.  17;  Polyb.  xri.  12.)  Chandler,  who 
was  ui  these  parts,  coiUd  not  find  Bargylia.     Leake 
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eonjectnres  that  it  may  be  on  the  bay  between 
Pailia  Limine  and  At^  KHui. 

There  was  at  Bargylia  a  statue  of  Artemis  Cin> 
dyas  under  the  bare  bky,  probably  in  a  temple,  abont 
which  statue  the  incredible  story  was  told,  that 
neither  lain  nor  snow  ever  fell  on  it.  (Polyb.  xvi. 
12;  camp,  the  corrupt  passage  in  Strabo,  p.  658, 
and  Groeknrd's  note,  vd.  iii.  p.  54.)  Philip  IIL  of 
Macedonia  had  a  garrison  in  Bugylia  which  the  Bo- 
mans  required  him  to  withdraw  as  one  of  the  terms 
of  peace  (Liv.  xxxiii.  30;  Polyb.  xvii.  2,  zviri.31); 
and  the  Bargyliatae  were  declared  &ee.      [G.  L.] 

BARIS  (Bdiiit),  a  mountain  of  Armenia,  situated, 
according  to  Michohis  of  Damascus  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
i.  3.  §  26),  near  the  district  of  Minyas,  the  Minni  of 
Scripture.  According  to  this  historian  it  was  this 
place  where  the  ark  rested  before  the  deluge.  St. 
Martin  (^Mhn.  tur  I'Armenie,  vol.  i.  p.  265)  iden- 
tifies it  with  Mt.  Varaz,  situated  in  the  centre  of 
Armenia.  (Corop.  Chesney,  Exped.  Eaphrat.  vol. 
ii  p.  7;  Bitter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  x.  p.  83.)  [E.  B.  J. 

BARIS,  a  river  of  LornucA,  in  India.    [P.  S.] 

BARIS.    [Veritcm.] 

BA'RIUM  (Edpiov,  Bapuvt :  EA.  Barinns),  a 
maritime  dty  of  Apnlia,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  about  75  miles  from  Brundusium,  and  36 
from  the  month  of  the  Aufidns.  (Strabo,  vi.  p.  283, 
gives  700  stadia  for  the  former,  and  400  fiir  the 
latter  distance;  bnt  both  are  greatly  overstated. 
Comp.  Itin.  Ant.  p.  1 17 ;  Tab.  Pent. ;  and  Romanelli, 
vd.  ii.  p.  160.)  It  is  still  called  Bari,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  this  part  of 
Italy,  bnt  does  not  appear  to  have  enjoyed  eqnal 
consideration  in  ancient  times.  No  mention  of  it  is 
found  in  history  previous  to  the  conquest  of  Apulia 
by  the  Romans,  and  we  have  no  account  of  its  origin, 
but  its  coins  attest  that  it  had  early  recdved  a  great 
amount  of  Greek  influence,  probablj  fiom  the  neigh- 
bouring dty  of  Tarcntnm  j  and  prove  that  it  must 
have  been  a  place  of  some  consideration  in  the  3rd 
centnry  B.  c.  (Millingen,  Numitmatique  de  FlUilie, 
p.  149 ;  Mommsen,  JDas  Romische  Afimcweten,  p. 
335.)  It  is  inddentally  mentioned  by  Livy  (xl.  18), 
and  noticed  by  Harace  as  a  fishing-town.  (Bart 
moenia  pitcori,  Sat.  i.  5,  97.)  Tacitus  also  men- 
tions it  as  a  Munidpinm  of  Apnlia,  and  the  name 
is  found  in  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  the  other  geographers 
amtaig  the  towns  bdonging  to  that  province.  (Tac 
Ann.  xvi.  9;  Strab.  vi.  p.  283;  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16; 
PtoL  iii.  1.  §  15;  Mela,  ii.  4;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  211.) 
Its  position  on  the  Via  Appia  or  Trajana,  as  well  as 
its  port,  contributed  to  preserve  it  from  decay,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  risen  above  the  condition 
of  an  ordinary  municipal  town  until  after  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire.  Bnt  in  the  10th  centnry,  after 
its  possession  had  been  long  disputed  by  the  Lom- 
bards, Saracens,  and  Greeks,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Greek  emperors,  who  made  it  the  capital  of 
Apulia,  and  the  reddence  of  the  Catapan  or  governor 
of  the  province.  It  stiil  contains  near  20,000  in- 
habitants, and  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop  and  the 
chief  town  of  the  province  now  called  the  Terra  di 
Bari  No  vestiges  of  antiquity  remain  there,  except 
several  inscriptions  of  Roman  date;  bnt  excavations 
in  the  neighbourhood  have  brought  to  light  nnmerotu 
painted  vases,  which,  as  well  as  its  coins,  attest  the 
influence  of  Greek  art  and  dvilizatiou  at  Barium. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  168;  Swinburne's  Travels, 
vol.  i.  p.  191 — ^200;  Ginstmiani,  Diz.  Geogr.  voL  ii. 
p.  178—197.)  A  cross  road  leading  direct  from 
Barium  to  Tarcntnm  is  mentioned  in  the  Itin.  Ant. 
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(p.  119);  the  diatance  u  ocrrectly  given  «t  60  R 

miles.  [£•  H-  B.] 


com   OF   BABIUX. 

BABNA  (afpro,  Arrian.  Ind.  27),  «  smill  village 
at  which  the  fleet  of  Nearchus  lialted  for  a  short 
time.  It  waa  the  next  place  to  Balomum,  and  ia 
probably  the  aame  as  the  Badara  (BtOdpa  rOptt- 
clas)  of  Ptolemy,  (vi  81.  §  5.)  (Vincent,  Ifavig. 
of  Indian  Ocean,  vol.  i.  p.  250.)  [V.] 

BARNUS  (BaJB-oSi),  a' town  on  the  Via  Egnatia, 
and  apparen  ly  upon  the  confines  of  lllyria  and  Ma- 
cedonia, between  Lychnidos  and  Heracleia.  (Polyb. 
ap.  Strab.  ¥iL  p.  322.)  Leake,  however,  conjectures 
that  it  may  be  the  same  place  as  Amlssa,  B  being 
a  common  Hacedooian  prefix.  (Leake,  Noriktm 
Greece.  Tol.  iii.  p.  316.)    [Absibba.] 

BAKOMACI.     [CAKaAROMAous.] 

BASSAMPSE  (BafHrd^),  a  place  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (v.  18.  §  5)  as  being  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Euphrates.  Lat.  36°  1 5',  long.  72°  20'.  Bitter 
{Erdhmde,  vol.  z.  p.  1000)  fixes  its  position  S.E. 
of  Betham-maria  at  the  spot  where  the  Euphrates 
makes  a  bend  to  the  W.  opposite  to  the  caves  and 
ruins  of  El  Akatin.  The  name  is  Syrian,  and  has 
been  identified  as  Beth-Shemesh,  or  Temple  of  the 
Sun.  [E.B.J.] 

BARSITA.    [BoBsiPPA.] 

BAKYGA'ZA,BABYGAZE'NUS  SINUS.    [lu- 

DIA.] 

BASA  or  BAS.\G,  a  phue  on  the  south  coast  of 
Arabia,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (vi.  38.  s.  32), 
perhaps  identical  with  Ptolemy's  Abisa  or  Abissagi, 
a  city  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Salachitac,  near  the 
Straits  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  ancient  site  Fotster 
identifies  with  Abma,  a  town  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Gulf  of  Bassas,  between  Harmin 
and  Ras-al-Had,  under  the  Palheiros  Mountains, 
which  he  conceives  to  be  the  Didymi  monies  of  Pto- 
lemy.  (^roWo,  vol.  U.  pp.  182,  235.)     [G.  W.] 

BASAKI'TES  MONS  (Bairo»jToi.  XUm  ipos, 
PtoL  iv.  5.  §  27),  formed  a  portioa  of  the  rocky 
boundary  of  the  Nile  Valley  to  the  east.  It  hiy 
about  hit.  23°  N.,  between  Syene  and  Berenice  on  the 
Red  Sea,  In  its  immediate  neighbourhood  were  pro- 
bably the  Castra  Lapidariomm  of  the  Notitia  Imperil 
The  stone  (Boiriu'at),  fipum  which  the  monntam  de- 
rived its  name,  was  the  Lapis  Lydius  of  Pliny 
(xxxvi.  20.  §  22),  and  was  used  in  architecture  for 
cornices  of  buildings,  for  whetstones,  and  also  in  the 
assay  of  metals.  Geologists  doubt  whether  the  Ba- 
sanns  were  basalt  or  hornblende         [W.  B.  D.] 

BASANTE,  a  town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  called  ad 
Basante  in  Peutinger.  Table,  whereas  in  several 
Itineraries(^n<.p.l31,//ter.p.S6S)  and  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  16.  §  8)  it  ia  called  Bassiana  (Baraiara.) 
Ruins  of  the  place  are  still  existmg  near  the  village 
of  Dobrincze.  [L.  S.] 

BASHAN  (Bofftiv,  Boirai'tTir),  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  identical  with  Batanaea ;  but  as  Bashan 
was  comprehended  in  the  country  called  Feraea  by 
Joaephus, — which  he  extends  from  Machaems  to 
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Pella,  'and  even  north  of  that — (for  he  reckoiA 
Gadaia  as  the  capital  of  Peraea,  B.  J.  iv.  7.  §  3\ 
and  Peraea  is  distinguished  irom  Batanaea  (_Ant. 
xvii.  13.  §  4,  B.  J.  iii.  3.  §  5),  they  are  certainly 
distinct.  It  was  inhabited  by  the  Amorit«  at  the 
period  of  the  coming  in  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  on  the  conquest  of  Og,  was  settled  by  the  half- 
ttibe  of  Manasseh.  (iVmni.  xxl  33 — 35,  xxxiL; 
DeuL  iii.  I — 17.)  It  extended  from  the  brook 
Jabbok  (Zwha)  to  Mount  Hermon  (Geiet-esA- 
Sheikk),  and  was  divided  into  several  districts,  of 
which  we  have  particular  mention  of  "  the  country 
of  Argob,"  —  afterwards  named  from  its  conqueror 
"  Bashan-havoth-Jair"  (/J.  v.  13,  U), — and  Edrvi, 
in  which  was  situated  the  royal  dty  Astaroth. 
(Deut.  i.  4,  JoiA.  xiii.  12, 29—31.)  It  waa  cele- 
brated fiir  the  excellency  of  its  pastures;  and  the 
sheep  and  oxen  of  Bashan  were  proverbial.  (^DewL 
xxxii.  14;  i>sai.  xxii.  12;  Etet.  xxxix.  18;  Ama*, 
iv.  1.)    For  its  civil  history  see  Pebaea.    [G.W.] 

BASI'LIA.  1.  iBatel,  or  Bile),  in  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Bile,  is  first  mentioned  by  Ammianaa 
Marcellmns  (xxx.  3),  who  speaks  of  a  fortress, 
Robur,  being  built  near  Basilia  by  the  emperar 
Valentinian  1.  A.D.  374.  After  the  ruin  of  Augusta 
Rauracorum  (^ii^),  Basilia  became  a  place  d 
importance,  and  in  the  Notitia  it  is  named  Cinlag 
Basiliensiom.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries 
or  the  Table. 

2.  This  name  occurs  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  be- 
tween Durocortorum  (iiAewu),  and  Axuennk 
[Axuensa],  and  the  distance  is  marked  x.  from 
Durocortorum  and  xii.  from  Axuenna.  D'Anville 
(JVoftce)  makes  a  guess  at  its  poMtiou.     [G.  L  "| 

BASI'LIA.  The  island  which  Pytheas  called  Aba- 
lus,  Timaens  called  Basilia.  (Plin.  xxxvii.  7.  s.  1 1.) 
It  produced  amber.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Baltia 
of  Pytheas  was  the  Basilia  of  Timaeua.  Zeuss  (p. 
270)  reasonably  suggests  that,  although  there  is  a 
confusion  in  the  geography  which  caimot  be  satis- 
bctorily  unravelled,  the  wcml  Basilia  is  the  name  o£ 
the  present  ishuid  OeseL  [Baltia  and  Mextono- 
MOti.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

BA'SILIS  (B<i<riAi>,  BcuriXts :  Elh.  BwriAfnti), 
a  town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Parrhasia,  m  the 
Alpheius,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Arcadian 
king  Cypselus,  and  containing  a  temple  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian  Demeter.  It  is  identified  by  Kiepert  in  his 
map  with  the  CypeeU  mentioned  by  Thncydidcs  (v. 
33).  Then  are  a  few  remains  of  Basilia  near  Sg- 
parittia.  (Pans.  viiL  30.  §  5;  Athen.  p.  609,  e.; 
Steph.  B.  a.  r.;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  u.  p.  293;  Ross, 
iZeuen  im  Pelopomet,  voL  i.  p.  89.)    [Cypsbla.] 

BASSAE.    [Phioaua.] 

BASSIANA.     [Basakte.] 

BASTA,  a  town  of  CaUbria,  described  by  Pliny 
(iii.  11.  s.  16)  as  situated  between  Hydruntum  and 
the  lapygian  Promontory.  Its  name  is  still  re- 
tained by  the  little  village  of  VatU  near  Poggiardo, 
about  10  miles  SW.  of  Otranto,  and  19  from  the 
Capo  deila  Leuca  (the  lapygian  Promontoiy). 
Galateo,  a  local  topographer  of  the  16th  century, 
speaks  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  as  visible 
in  his  time;  while  without  the  walls  were  numerons 
sepulchres,  in  which  were  discovered  vases,  arms, 
and  other  objects  of  bronze,  ss  well  as  an  inscriptioo, 
curious  as  being  one  of  the  most  considerable  relics 
of  the  Messapian  dialect.  (Galateo,  de  Sitm  loff- 
giae,  pp.  96, 97 ;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  30, 31 ;  Gruter, 
Inter,  pp.  145-5;  Mommsen,  Vnttr  IbUucHat  Dn- 
UKe,  p.  52—56.) 
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The  Bastesbini  of  Flisy,  mentioned  hj  him 
xhortljr  aftenraids  among  the  "  Calnbrorom  Hediter- 
nnei,"  most  certainlj  be  the  inhabitants  of  Buta, 
thonKh  tlie  etiinic  fonn  ia  ctirioiu.        [£.  H.  B.] 

BASTARNAE  {iacrifoai)  or  BASTERNAE 
{Varriprm'),  one  of  the  most  powerfol  tribes  of  Sar- 
Butis  Europaca,  first  became  known  to  the  Ra- 
mans in  the  wan  with  Philip  and  Peraeos,  kings  of 
Uandooia,  to  the  latter  of  whom  they  fiimuhed 
30,000  mereenaries.  Various  accounts  were  given  of 
Iheir  origin;  but  the;  were  generally  sapposed  to  be 
«f  the  German  race.  Their  first  settlements  in  Sor- 
matia  seem  to  have  been  in  the  highlands  between 
the  Tieiss  and  March,  whence  they  pressed  forward 
to  the  lower  Danube,  as  &r  as  its  mouth,  where  a 
jnctioa  of  the  people,  settling  in  the  island  of  Peuce, 
obtnned  the  name  of  Peccdii.  They  also  extended 
to  the  S.  tide  of  the  Danube,  where  they  made  pre- 
datory incTusioiM  into  Thrace,  and  engaged  in  war 
with  the  goremors  of  the  Soman  province  of  Mace- 
donia. They  were  driven  back  across  the  Danube 
by  M.  Cnssus,  in  b.  c.  30.  In  the  later  geographers 
we  find  them  settled  between  the  Tyras  (ZMieiter) 
and  Borysthenes  {Dnieper),  the  Peucini  remaining 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Dannbe.  Other  tribes  of  them 
ore  mentioned  tmder  the  names  of  Atmoni  and  Si- 
dones.  They  were  a  wild  people,  remarkable  for 
their  stotnre  and  their  courage.  They  lived  entirely 
by  war;  and  carried  th^  women  and  children  with 
them  on  waggons.  Their  mun  force  was  their  ca- 
nity, supported  by  a  light  infantry,  trained  to  keep 
op,  even  at  fall  speed,  with  the  horsemen,  each  of 
whom  was  accompanied  by  one  of  these  foot-soldieis 
(japaSiTTis').  Their  govemmmt  was  r^aL  (Po- 
lyh.  xivi.  9;  Strab.iLpp.  93,  118,  vi. pp. 291, 294, 
"vii.  p.  305,  et  seq. ;  Scymn.  Fr.  SO;  Memnon,  29; 
Apfoan,  MUir.  69,  71,  ds  SA.  Maced.  16 ;  Dion 
Cass,  xxziv.  1 7,  li.  23,  et  seq. ;  Plat  Aem.  Paul  12 ; 
Lir.  s].  5,  57,  et  seq.,  sliv.  26,  et  seq.;  Tac.  Ann. 
iL  65,  fferm.  46  ;  Jostjn,  zxzii.  3 ;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s. 
25;  PtoL  iii.  5.  §  19  ;  and  many  other  passages  of 
ancient  writers;  TJkert,  Ge/rrg.  d.  Griech.  ».  Horn. 
voL  iU.  pt.  2,  pp.  427,  428.)  [P.  S.] 

BASTETA'NI,  BASTlTATtl,  BASTU'LI  (B«r. 
nfrajml,  BwrriTovol,  BaarovAoi),  according  to 
Sinbo,  were  a  peo]de  of  Hispania  Baetica,  occupying 
the  whole  of  the  S.  coast,  fhnn  Calpe  on  the  W.  to 
Bares  on  the  EL,  which  was  called  from  them  Bas- 
TETASIA  (BoimjTiu'la).  They  also  extended  inland, 
on  the  E.,  along  H.  Oroepeda.  But  Ptolemy  dis- 
tingaishes  the  Bastoli  from  the  Bastetani,  placing 
the  latter  E.  of  the  former,  as  far  as  the  borders  ^ 
the  Obetaki,  and  extending  the  Bastoli  W.  as  £u- 
as  the  mooth  of  the  Baetis.  They  were  a  mixed  race, 
partly  Iberian  and  partly  Phoenician,  and  hence 
ftdemy  speaks  of  them  as  BturrouAoi  ol  Ka\au^>i'ol 
Doivof,  aoid  Appian  calls  them  BAaaro^b'iins 
IHitp.  56).  (Strab.  iii  pp.  139,  155,  156,  162; 
Mela,  iiL  1 ;  Plin.  iii.  I.  s.  3  ;  Ptol.  iL  4.  §§  6,  9; 
Ukert,TOl.ii.ptl,pp.308,309,315,406).    [P.S.] 

BA'STIA.     [Mehtesa  Bastia.] 

BATA  (Btira),  a  village  and  harbour  in  Sarmatia 
A«i|iti«^i  on  the  Knxine,  400  stadia  A  of  Sinda,  and 
near  the  month  of  the  river  Ptychrns.  (Strab.  zL 
p.  496;  Ptol.  V.  9.  §  8.)  [P.S.] 

BATANA.    [EcBATANA.] 

BATANAEA  (Barara/a),  a  district  to  the  NE. 
of  Palestine,  situated  between  Ganlonitis  (which 
bounded  Galilee  on  the  east,  and  extended  from  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias  in  the  sources  of  the  Jordan)  and 
Itnnea  or  Aoianitis,  having  TrachoniUs  <m  the 
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north.  (Reland,  Palaat.  p.  108.)  It  was  added  to 
the  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Angnstns 
(Joseph.  Ant  zv.  10.  §  1),  and  afterwards  compre- 
hended with  Itanea  (or  Aolonitis)  and  Ttachonitia, 
in  the  tetiarchy  ot  Philip  (xvii.  13.  §  4;  cranp.  SU 
Luke,  iiL  I ;  Keland,  pp.  108,  202.)  It  is  reckoned 
to  Syria  by  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  §  25).  [G.  W.] 

BATAVA  CASTRA  (Ponou),  also  called  Bato- 
vinum  oppidnm,  a  town  or  rather  a  fort  in  Vinde- 
lida,  at  the  point  where  the  Aenns  flows  into  the 
Danube,  and  opposite  the  town  of  Boiodomm.  It 
derived  its  name  irnm  the  fact  that  the  ninth  Bata- 
vian  cohort  was  stationed  there.  (Engipp.  VU. 
Sever.  22.  and  27 ;  Notit.  Imper.)  [L.  S.l 

BATAVI,  or  BATA'VI  (BjtomI,  Bariiotwi), 
for  the  Bcsnans  seem  to  havi;  pranounoed  the  name 
both  ways  (Javen.  viiL  51 ;  Lncan,  L  431),  a  people 
who  are  first  mentioned  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  iv.  10). 
The  name  is  also  written  Vatavi  in  some  MSS.  of 
Caesar;  and  there  are  other  varieties  of  the  name. 
The  Batavi  were  a  branch,  or  part  of  the  Chatti,  a 
German  people,  who  left  their  home  in  conseqoence 
of  domestic  broils,  and  occupied  an  island  in  the 
Rhine,  where  they  became  included  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  though  they  paid  the  Romans  no  taxes,  and 
knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  ground  by  the  Publlcani: 
they  were  only  used  as  soldiers.  (Tac  Germ,  i.  29, 
Bat.  iv.  12.)  They  occupied  this  island  in  Caesar's 
time.  B.  c.  55,  bat  we  do  not  know  how  long  they 
had  been  there.  The  Batavi  were,  good  hoisemen, 
and  were  employed  as  cavalry  by  the  Romans  in 
their  campaigns  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  in  Britain 
(Tac.  But.  iv.  12),  and  also  as  infantry  (Agric.  36). 
In  the  time  of  Vitellius  (a.  d.  69)  Clatidius  Civilis, 
a  Batavion  chief,  who,  or  one  of  his  ancestors,  as 
we  may  infer  from  his  name,  had  obtained  the  title 
of  a  Roman  citizen,  rose  in  arms  against  the  Romans. 
After  a  desperate  struggle  he  was  defeated,  and  the 
Batavi  were  reduced  to  submission.  (Tac.  BwL  iv. 
12—37;  54—79,  v.  14—26.)  Bnt  as  we  learn 
from  the  passage  of  Tacitus  alreadycited  (<?em».29), 
they  remained  free  from  the  visits  of  the  Roman  tax. 
gatherer;  and  they  had  the  soonding  title  of  brothers 
and  friends  of  the  Roman  people.  Batavian  cavaliy 
are  mentioned  as  employed  by  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
and  they  swam  the  Danube  in  full  armour  (Dion 
Cass.  Ixix.  9 ;  and  note  in  the  edition  of  Reimarus, 
p.  14S2).  During  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain, 
Batavi  were  often  stationed  in  the  island. 

The  Batavi  were  employed  in  the  Roman  armies 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  aera;  and  they  ore  mentioned  on  one 
occasion  as  being  in  garrison  at  Sirmium  in  Fan- 
nonia.  (Zosun.  iii.  35.) 

The  Batavi  were  men  of  largo  size  (Tac.  BisL 
iv.  14,  V.  18),  with  light  or  red  hair  (Martial,  liv. 
176:  Auricomns  Batavos,  SU.  iiL  608). 

The  Batavi  were  indnded  within  the  limits  of 
Gallia,  as  Gallia  is  defined  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  iv.  10), 
who  makes  the  Rhino  its  eastern  boundaiy  from  its 
source  in  the  Alps  to  its  outlet  in  the  Ocean.  The 
names  of  the  places  within  the  limits  of  their  settle- 
ment appear  to  show  that  this  country  was  originally 
Gallic.  The  Batavi  occupied  an  island  (Insula  Ba- 
tavoram,  Caesar,  B.  G.  iv.  10).  Caesar  was  in- 
formed, for  he  only  knew  it  by  hearsay,  that  the 
Moea  received  a  branch  from  the  Rhine;  this  branch 
was  called  Vahalis,  or  Vacalus,  according  to  some 
of  the  best  MSS.  of  Caesar,  now  the  Waai  The 
meaning  of  the  passage  of  Caesar,  in  which  he 
describai  the  "  Insula  Batavomm,"  appears  to  be 
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that  the  Ulaod  of  the  Batari  «u  formed  hj  the 
Waal,  or  the  branch  lirom  the  Rhine,  the  Mosa,  and 
the  main  stream  of  the  Rhine,  ea  that  the  Ocean 
woold  bound  the  island  on  the  west;  but  this  is  not 
what  be  says,  aocordinj;  to  some  texts  (see  Schnei- 
der's Caetar,  h.  p.  326).  Tacitus  {Aim.  u.  6)  de- 
scribes the  Rhine  as  diriding  into  two  streams  at 
the  point  where  the  Batarian  territorr  begins  (apud 
principom  agri  Batavi),  and  continuing  its  rapid 
ooorse,  under  the  same  name,  to  tlu  Ocean.  The 
stream  OD  the  Gallic  side,  which  is  wider  and  lees 
npid,  leoeires  from  the  natives  the  name  Vahalis, 
which  name  Is  soon  changed  to  that  of  Uosa,  bj 
the  outlet  of  which  river  it  enters  the  same 
Ocean  as  the  Rhine  — We  may  infer  from  this 
passage  that  Tacitus  conceived  the  island  as 
formed  by  the  main  branch  of  the  Rhine,  by  the 
other  biBDch  called  the  Vahalis,  which  Sows  into  the 
Mosa,  by  the  coarse  of  the  Hosa  to  the  sea,  after  it 
had  received  the  Vahalis,  and  by  the  Ocean  on  the 
west.  And  the  interpretation,  which  is  the  true 
meaning  of  his  words,  is  oonfirmed  by  another 
passage  (Hitt.  ir.  12),  in  which  he  says  that  the 
Ocean  was  the  western  boundaiy  of  the  ishnd 
(a  firxBte).  Pliny  (iv.  16)  makes  the  Insula  Bata- 
Tomm  nearly  100  M.  P.  in  length,  which  is  about 
the  distance  from  the  fort  of  Schenkentchma,  where 
the  first  separation  of  the  Rhine  takes  place,  to  the 
month  of  the  Moat.  This  fort  was  built  on  the 
site  of  a  fort  named  Herispick,  which  place,  as  we 
kam  from  awriterof  the  ninth  century,  was  at  that 
time  the  point  of  separation  of  the  RMne  and  Waal, 
which  are  described  as  surrounding  the  "  Provinda 
Batnv"  (Walckenaer,  Geog.  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  493.) 
The  result  of  all  these  authorities  appears  to  be  that 
the  isUnd  was  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  the 
Rhine,  the  northern  branch  of  which  enters  the  sea 
at  Krtwyck,  a  few  miles  north  of  Leyden,  by  the 
Waal,  and  the  course  of  the  Maas  after  it  has  re- 
ceived the  Waal,  and  by  the  sea.  The  Waal  seems 
to  have  undergone  considerable  changes,  and  the 
place  of  its  junction  with  the  Maas  may  have  varied. 
Walckenaer,  following  Oudendorp's  text,  endeavours 
to  explain  the  passage  in  Caesar,  who,  according  to 
that  text,  says  that  the  "  Mosa  ....  having  received 
a  portion  of  the  Rhine,  which  is  called  Vahalis,  and 
makes  the  Insula  Batavorom,  flows  into  the  Ocean, 
and  it  is  not  fiuther  from  the  Ocean  than  Ixxx. 
M.  P.,  that  it  passes  into  the  Rhenns."  ButWakke- 
naer's  attempt  is  a  fiulore,  and  be  helps  it  oat  by 
slightly  altering  Oudendorp's  text,  wUch  be  pro- 
fessed to  follow.  Though  Caesar's  text  is  nncertain, 
it  is  hardly  uncertiun  what  he  means  to  say. 

The  first  writer  who  calls  this  iskind  Batavia  is 
Zosimus  (iii.  6),  and  he  says  that  in  the  time  uf 
Constantins  (a.  d.  358),  this  island,  which  was 
once  Roman,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Salii,  who 
were  Franks.  Batavia  was  no  doubt  the  genuine 
name,  which  is  preserved  in  BeluuK,  the  name  of  a 
district  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
WaaL  The  Canniuefates,  or  Cannineiates  (Plin. 
iv.  15;  Tac.  But  iv.  15),  a  people  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Batavi,  also  occupied  the  island,  and  as 
the  Batavi  seem  to  have  been  in  the  eastern  part,  it 
is  snpposed  that  the  Canninefates  occupied  the 
western  part.  The  Canninefates  were  subdued  by 
Tiberius  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  (Veil.  Pat  ii. 
105.)  The  chief  place  was  Lugdunum  (^La/den). 
This  name,  Lugdunum,  is  Celtic  as  well  as  Ba- 
tavodumm,  the  other  chief  town  of  the  island, 
which  oon&ms  the  suppositian  that  the  Oeltic  nation 
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originaDy  extended  as  far  north  as  the  month  and 
lower  conrso  of  the  Rhine;  and  Tadtns  {Bitt, 
ir.  12)  states  this  distinctly.  In  the  time  of  Mero 
(Tac  Ann.  x.  20)  the  Roman  commander  Cortmlo, 
who  was  in  the  island,  employed  his  soldiers  who 
had  nothing  to  do,  in  digging  a  canal  to  nnite  the 
Rhine  and  the  Maas.  It  was  23  M.  P.  is  lei^rth, 
or  170  stadia  according  to  Dion  Caseins  (Ix.  30). 
It  ran  from  Lugdunum  past  Deift  to  the  Maaa 
bekw  Rotterdam,  and  entwed  the  Maai  at  or  near 
Vlaandingen.  A  Roman  road  ran  from  Lrgdem 
through  Trajectnm  (Utrecht)  to  Bnrginatia,  ap- 
parently a  word  that  contains  the  Teutraiic  element, 
hurg;  and  the  site  of  Baiglnatjo  seems  to  be  that<if 
Schenken-scbanz.  [6.  L.3 

BATAVODU'RUM,  a  place  on  the  BWne  (Tac 
Hitt.  V.  20),  where  the  Romans  had  a  legion,  tin 
Secunda,  daring  the  war  \tith  Civilis.  The  name 
Batavo-dnr,  urn  means  a  Batavian  place  on  a 
stream.  The  site  is  generally  supposed  to  be  what 
was  called  Doratade  in  the  middle  ages,  and  now 
Wyck-tt-Dvrttede,  which  is  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  Leek  and  the  A^pamme  Wtgn,  a  position  which  is 
consistent  with  the  attempt  of  the  German  auxiliaries 
of  Civilis  to  destroy  a  bridge  at  Batavodoram,  if  w« 
snppoee  that  they  came  kam  the  German  or  north 
ade  of  the  Rhine  to  attack  the  place.  Some  geo- 
graphers fix  Batavodamm  at  Moviocnagns,  generalljr 
supposed  to  bo  Nymegtn,  in  fovoor  of  which  some- 
thing may  be  said.  \Q.  L.] 

BATAVO'RUM  INSULA.    [Batavi.] 

BATAVOTIUM  O'PPIDUM,  is  mentioned  in 
Tadtus  (Hift  v.  19),  as  it  stands  in  most  texts. 
Civilis,  after  being  defeated  by  the  Romans  at  Vetera, 
and  not  being  able  to  defend  the  "  Batavornm  Op- 
pidam"  retmted  into  the  Batavornm  InsuU.  If 
Nymegen  were  Batavodnrum,  the  Batavorum  Op- 
pidum  and  Batsvodorum  might  be  the  same  place. 
If  we  read  in  Tacitus  (,Bi$t.  v.  19)  "  Oppda  Bata- 
vornm," as  one  MS.  at  least  has,  there  must  have 
been  Batavian  towns  out  of  the  Insula  as  well  aa 
in  it ;  and  this  may  be  so,  as  Lipsius  contends,  and 
cites  in  support  of  his  opinion  Tadtna  (But  iv.  12). 
Batefdmrg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Haas,  and 
nearly  due  west  of  Nymegtn,  will  snit  very  well  the 
poeition  of  the  Oppidum  Batavornm,  so  fitr  as  the 
events  mentiooed  in  Tacitus  show ;  and  in  this  case 
also  we  have  a  Batavian  town  which  is  not  within 
the  Insula.  [G.  L.] 

BATHINUS,  a  river  of  Dabnatia  in  lUyrirom, 
thesituationofwhichisunknown.  (VelLPat.ii.I14.) 

BATHOS  {OiBas),  a  pUue  of  Arcadia  in  the  dis- 
trict Parrhasia,  between  Trapezns  and  Basilis.  Near 
to  a  neighbonring  fountain  called  Olympias  fire  was 
seen  to  issue  from  the  ground.  In  the  ravine,  which 
Pausanias  indicates  by  the  name  hatkot,  the  earth 
burnt  for  several  years  about  30  or  40  years  ago,  bnt 
without  any  flames.  (Pans.  viii.  29.  §  1 ;  Boss, 
Jleuen.im  Pehponnet,  voLi.  p. 90.) 

BATHY'NIAS  (Bo««aj),  a  river  in  Thrace, 
emptying  itself  into  the  Propontis  not  &r  from 
Byzantinm.  (Plin.  iv.  18;  PtoL  iii.  II.  §  6.) 
This  river  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  callrd 
Bathyrsus  by  'Theopbanes  (vol.  v.  p.  340,  ed.  Bonn), 
and  Bithyos  by  Appian  {MHkrid.  !>       [L.  S.]    . 

BATUYS  (BoSus),  a  small  river  on  the  coast  of 
Pontus,  75  stadia  north  of  the  Acampsis  (Art. 
p.  7),  and  of  course  between  that  river  and  the 
Phasis.  It  is  also  mentioDed  by  Pliny  (vi.  4), 
who  places  only  one  stream  between  it  and  the 
Phasis.  [G.  L.] 
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BATHTS  POBTOa  [Apus.] 

BATIAE  (BotIoi),   a  town  of  Thespntu  in 

Epeiios,  menticDed  along  with  Elateia,  and  sitnated 
in  tlie  interior  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pandoaia. 
(Strab.  »ii.  p.  384;  Theop<Hnp.  ap.  Harpocrat  ».  v. 
'E\i(r<ia;  Leake,  Nortkem  Orteee,  ToL  iv.  p.  74.) 

BATIA'NA,  in  Gallia  Narboaends,  is  phced  in 
the  Table  between  Ai;nnani  (^noone)  and  Valentia 
(  FoJOKe).  It  appears  in  the  geographer  of  Ravenna, 
onder  the  name  Vadana.  D'Anville  fixes  the  poei- 
tim  at  Baix,  on  the  weat  bank  of  the  Rhone;  bnt 
Wakkenaer  (^Oiog.  &c ,  Tol.  ii.  p.  304)  phtoes  it 
opposite  to  Bait,  at  a  place  named  Btmet,  which  is 
the  eame  name  as  the  Vandania  of  the  Jerosalem 
Itin.  Probably  there  was  a  road  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  between  Valentia  and  Aconnm.      [6.  L.1 

BATI'NI  (BoTcu'ot),  a  German  tribe,  which 
Ptolemy  (iL  11.  §  20)  pUoes  between  Honnt  Sudeta 
and  Ascibuigiaa.  Siune  believe  the  Batini  to  have 
been  the  same  as  the  Bntonea,  who,  together  with 
other  tribes,  were  subdoed  by  llarobodnns.  (Stiab. 
viL  p.  290,  where  however  Ciamer  reads  Voimms.) 
Modem  writers  connect  the  names  Badissin  or 
Badia  with  the  ancient  Batini.  (See  Erase,  Bu- 
<fofyw,p.  113.)  [L.&] 

BATINUS,  a  river  of  Pioennm,  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  (iii.  13.  e.  18),  who  {Jaoes  it  between  the 
Vomanns  (Vomano),  and  the  Truentns  {Tronto). 
Then  can  be  little  donbt  that  it  was  the  riv«r  now 
oaOed  the  T<irdino,  which  flows  by  Ttnmo  (In- 
tenmna),  and  etAers  the  Adiiatio  near  Gbdia 
Nmm.  [E.H.B.] 

BATKAE  (fiAmi:  B(k.  BaT»a«i).  1.  A  town 
of  Osroene.  This  name  of  Syriac  origin  is  fbond  in 
the  AraUc,  and  means  a  place  in  a  valley  where 
waters  meet.  (Milman,  note  on  Oibbon't  liecL  and 
Fatt,  vol.  IT.  pi  144;  St.  Martin,  note  on  Le  Beau, 
tdL  iii.  p.  56.)  According  to  Amm.  Marcellinns 
(xir.  3.  §  3)  it  was  a  municipal  town  in  the  district 
tt  Anthcxnnsia,  bnilt  by  the  Macedonians  at  a  little 
distance  &om  the  Euphrates.  Many  opulent  traders 
leaided  here,  and  during  the  month  of  September  a 
large  fair  was  held,  which  was  attended  by  me> 
ehuits  from  ladia  and  China.  Dion  Cassias  men- 
tioas  that  Trajui,  after  his  captors  of  Batnae  and 
Kiabis,  aasuned  the  name  of  Parthicns.  At  Batnae 
it  is  recorded  that  the  emperor  Julian  met  wi&  me 
ef  those  disastrous  presages  which  had  so  mnch 
infloeace  upon  him.  (Amm.  Marc,  xziii.  2.)  Zo- 
simns  (iiL  13)  merely  mentions  his  march  f^  it 
to  Oarrhae.  Procopos  (A  P.  ii.  12)  describes  it 
as  a  small  and  unimportant  town  at  aboat  a  day's 
janmey  frmn  Edegea,  which  was  easily  taken  by 
Chosroes.  Jusrinian  afterwards  fortified  it,  and  it 
became  a  phoe  of  some  considetation.  (Prooop,  De 
Aedif.  ziL  8.)  The  Syrian  Christiana  called  this 
city  Batna  Sarogi,  or  Batna  in  Samgo.  (Anemanni, 
BM.  OrieaL  vol.  u  p.  885.)  Afterwards  the  name 
of  Batnae  seems  to  have  given  way  to  that  of  Sanig ; 
and  onder  that  title  its  later  history  is  fully  given 
ia  Aseemann  (^Bibliotieca  OriatUM).  In  the  Pen- 
tinger  TaUee  it  appears  under  the  name  of  Batms, 
between  Thiar  (Deoera)  and  Charris  (Carrhae),  and 
the  Antonine  Itinerary  places  it  at  10  M.  P.  from 
Edessa;  the  nninteUigible  affix  of  "  Han  "  to  the 
name  being,  accordii^  to  Weaseling,  an  abbreviation 
of  "  Monicipiam.''  This  place  is  mentioned  also 
by  Hiencles.  Cdonel  Chesney  speaks  of  remains 
of  this  chy,  and  describes  two  colossal  unfinished 
Kona  at  Aidm  Tigk,  about  8  miles  S.  of  Batnae,  as  of 
pecniiar  iBtoest.     (^Exped.  Eaphrat  voL  i.  p.  1 14.) 
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The  rains  of  which  I<ord  Pollington  (Journal 
Gmg.  Soe.  vol.  x.  p.  451)  speaks  as  being  on  tin 
road  from  Edeaa  to  Sit,  are  ooojectored  by  Bitter 
to  bekng  to  this  place.  {Enumtdt,  toL  zL  p. 
383.) 

3.  A  village  of  Syria,  which  has  often  been  con- 
founded with  the  ci^  of  the  same  name  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Euphrates;  according  to  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  it  was  sitnated  between  Beroea  and  Hiera- 
poUs,  54  U.  P.  from  the  former,  and  21  M.  P.,  or, 
according  to  the  Peutinger  Tables,  18  M.  P.  from 
the  Utter.  It  is  to  this  plaoe  that  the  well-known 
descriptioa  rf  Julian,  B<^<^hk^  Si>oita  rovro,  x°>- 
piop  icriy  'EAAitfut^v  {Spilt.  27),  applies..  The 
emperor  describes  it  as  ritoated  in  a  grove  of  cy- 
presses, and  prefers  it  to  Ossa,  Pelico,  and  Olympos. 
Abfilfedi  (,T<Ui.  Sgr.  p.  192)  speaks  of  it  in  a  man- 
ner to  justify  these  praises.  [E.  B.  J.] 

BATRASABBGS  (or  Batrasaves),  a  town  of  the 
Omani  (now  (hUin)  in  Arabia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  near  to  Cape  Hussendom  (Plin. 
vi.  38.  s.  33),  identical  in  sitoation  with  the  Bhtck 
Mountains  and  Cape  of  Asabi,  and  still  marked  by  a 
town  and  district  named  Sabee,  close  to  0.  Mnssen- 
dom.    (Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  228.)    [G.  W.] 

BATULUM,  a  town  of  Campania,  mentioned  by 
Virgil  (Aeit.  vii.  739)  in  oonjtmction  with  Rnfras 
and  Celenna;  and  by  Sliua  Italicus  (viii,  566), 
who  associates  it  with  Mocrae  and  Bovianum.  The 
latter  author  dearly  regards  it  as  a  Sanmito  dty; 
but  Virgil  seems  to  be  enumerating  only  place* 
which  adjoined  the  Campuiian  plain,  and  Servius 
in  his  note  on  the  passage  calls  both  Boiiae  and 
Batulum  "  castella  Campaniae,  a  Samnicibns  con- 
dita."  The  name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
author,  and  its  site  is  wholly  unknown.   fE*  H.  B.] 

BAUIX)BRICA  is  placed  in  the  Table,  where 
it  is  named  Bontobrice,  above  Confluentes  {Cobkni) 
at  the  junction  of  the  ISme  and  Motel.  The 
Notitia.  places  it  between  Coblens  and  Singm.  It 
ia  twice  mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  under  the 
name  of  Baodobrica;  but  it  ia  erroneously  placed 
between  Antunnacnm  (Aiuhmaeh)  and  Bom.  The 
distances  in  the  Table  and  the  column  of  Toogem, 
where  it  is  named  Bondobrica,  fix  the  site  at  Bop- 
port,  which  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  be- 
tween Oberwetel  and  Coblenz.  The  name  Boppart 
is  the  same  as  the  name  Bobardia,  which  oocora  in 
mediaeval  documents.  [G.  L.] 

BAULI  (BaCXoi),  a  place  on  the  ooaat  of  Cam- 
pania, between  Baiae  and  Cape  KCsennm.  It  was 
merely  an  obeenre  village  be^re  it  became,  in  com- 
mon with  the  neighbouring  Baiae,  a  place  of  resort 
for  wealthy  Romans;  bnt  late  wiiton  absurdly  de- 
rived its  name  from  Boanlia  (BoaiXia),  and  pre- 
tended that  Hercnles  stabled  his  oxen  there;  whence 
Silins  Italicus  calls  it "  Herculei  Banli."  (xii  156 ; 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  vi.  107;  Symmach.  £p.  I.  1.)  The 
orator  Hortensias  had  a  vilbi  here  with  some  re- 
markable fish-ponds,  which  were  the  wonder  of  his 
contemporaries;  they  afterwards  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Antoma,  the  wife  of  Drnsns.  (Varr. 
R.  K.  iii.  17 ;  Plin.  ix.  55.  s.  81.)  It  is  in  this 
villa  that  Cicero  lays  the  scene  of  bis  supposed  dia- 
logue with  Catnlns  and  Lucnllns,  which  forms  the 
second  book  of  the  Academics.  (Cic.  Acad,  ii.  3, 
40.)  Nero  afterwards  had  a  villa  here,  where 
Agrippina  landed,  and  was  received  by  him  just  bo- 
fore  he  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death.  Dion  Cas- 
sias represents  it  as  the  actual  scene  of  her  murder, 
but,  from  the  more  detailed  narrative  of  Tadtos,  it 
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kppean  that  she  proceeded  &om  thence  to  Baiae, 
and  there  embarked  with  the  view  of  returning  to 
Banli ;  and  when  the  attempt  to  drown  her  on  the 
passage  failed,  took  refuge  in  her  own  Till*  near  the 
Lnciine  Lake,  where  she  was  soon  after  awa«8inat<<i. 
(Tac.  ^mi.  xiT.  4 — 8;  SaeL  Ner.  34;  IMon  Caas. 
Izi.  IS;  Mart.  iv.  63.)  We  leam  from  a  letter  of 
STnunachna  that  Bauli  had  kist  nothing  of  its  plea- 
santness, and  was  still  occupied  by  numeroos  Tillas, 
as  lata  as  the  reign  of  Theodcsius ;  bnt  we  have  no 
subsequent  account  of  it.  The  modem  village  of 
Bacolo  stands  on  a  ridge  of  hill  at  some  height  above 
the  sea,  bnt  it  is  evidoit,  both  from  the  ezpreesioo 
of  Silius  Italicns,  "  ipso  in  litore  "  {L  e.),  and  from 
the  narrative  of  Tacitus,  that  the  ancient  Bauli  was 
close  to  the  sea-shore;  the  range  of  villas  probably 
joining  those  of  Baiae,  so  that  the  two  names  at« 
not  unfrequentljr  interchanged.  There  still  exist  on 
the  shore  extensive  ruins  and  fragments  of  ancient 
buildings,  which  have  eveij  appearance  of  having 
belonged  to  the  palace-like  vilhu  in  question.  Ad- 
joining these  are  a  number  of  artificial  grottoee  or 
galleries,  coountml;  called  Le  Ctnto  CamtreUe, 
opening  out  to  the  sea;  the  precise  object  of  wliich 
is  nnlmowD,  but  which  were  doubtless  connected 
with  some  tt  the  villas  here.  On  the  hill  above  is 
an  immense  subterranean  and  vanlted  edifice,  which 
appears  to  have  been  a  reservoir  for  water;  probably 
designed  for  the  supply  of  the  fleet  at  Misenum.  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  kind  now  extant, 
and  is  commonly  called  La  Piiciaa  Mirabile.  (Eu- 
stace's Clou.  Tour,  voL  ii.  p.  417;  Romanelli,  vol. 
iiLp.510.)  [E.  H.B.] 

BAUTAE  is  placed  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  on  a 
road  from  Darantasia  {liovtiert  en  TaraUaUe)  to 
Geneva.  D'Anville  fixes  Bautae  at  Vieux  Amiecg, 
a  little  distance  north  of  the  town  of  Ameq/  in 
Sopog.  [G.  L.] 

BAUTES,  BAUTIS,  or  BAUTISUS  (Baiinit, 
Bavriiror:  Hoaag-ho  or  Yellow  Jiiper),  one  of  tiie 
two  chief  rivers  of  Serica,  rising,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy, &om  three  sources,  one  in  the  Casii  M.,  another 
in  the  Ottocoms  iL,  and  a  third  in  the  Emodi  M. ; 
and  flowing  into  the  country  of  the  Sinae.  (Ptol.  vi. 
16.  §  3;  Anun.  Marc,  xziii.  6.)  The  three  sources 
of  Ptolemy  have  not  been  identified  with  any  oer- 
Uunty.  [P.  S.] 

BAUZANUM  (BoUm),  a  town  in  Bhaetia. 
(Paul.  Diac.  v.  36.) 

BAVO  (Plin.  ia  26.  s.  30),  or  BOA  (Cod. 
Theod.  16.  tit.  5.  s.  53 ;  also  Boae,  Amm.  Marc. 
zxiL  3;  Boia,  AnL  Itin.  p.  523,  Wess. :  Bua),  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  in  Illyricum,  used 
as  a  place  of  banishment  under  the  emperors. 

BAZI'RA  (tA  Bffflpo)  or  BEZI'RA,  a  fort  of  the 
Assaceni,  at  the  S.  foot  of  M.  Paropamisns,  taken 
by  Alexander  on  his  march  into  India.  (Arrian, 
./InoA.  iv.27,28;  Curtviii.  10.§2.)  Itisusnally 
identified  with  Bajore  at  Bithore,  NW.  of  Pethaaer; 
bnt  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  is  the  true 
site.  [P.  S.] 

BAZIUM  (Bifioi'  iKpop,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  8),  a  pro 
montory  which  formed  the  southern  extremity  of  Foul 
Bay  (Sinus  Immundus),  and  appears  to  be  the 
modem  Jia$  d  Natchef.  It  was  in  lat  24°  5'  N., 
in  the  Regie  Troglodyticn,  and  was  the  northernmost 
projectian  of  Aethiopia  Proper  on  the  coast  of  the 
Bed  Sea.  [W.  B.  D.] 

BEA'TIA  (/nscr.),  BIATIA  (Biarfo,  Ptol.iu  6. 
§  9),  OT  VIA'TIA  (PUn.  Ui.  3.  s.  4),  a  dty  of  the  Ore- 
tani  in  Hispania  Tairaconensis,  on  the  frontier  of  Bae- 
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tica:now  A>e2a,0Dtheapper(?iia<iii2;ii*m-.  (Fkncz, 
vii.  p.  97 ;  Ukcrt,  vd.  ii.  pi  1.  p.  408.)         [P.  S.] 

BE'BII  MONTES.    [IixYtuccM.] 

BEBRY'CES  (BiSfuKft,  their  country  B*. 
A>vit/a).  1.  A  nation  on  the  Pontus  in  Asia. 
Stephanns  (a.  v.  Bvtryaloi)  also  mentions  the  Bys- 
naei  as  a  tribe  of  Bebryces.  Strabo  (p.  295) 
supposes  the  Bebryces  to  have  been  of  Thraciao 
stM^,  and  that  their  first  place  of  settlement  in  Asia 
was  Myua.  Dit^iysins  Periegetes  (805;  and  see 
the  commentary  of  Eustathins)  places  the  Bebryces 
where  the  liver  Cius  enters  the  Propontia,  that  is, 
about  the  Gulf  of  Cius.  Eratosthenes  (Plin.  v.  30) 
enumerates  the  Bebryces  among  the  Asiatic  nations 
that  had  perished.  In  fiict,  the  Bebiyces  belong  to 
mythology  rather  than  to  history.  [G.  Lj 

2.  An  Iberian  people,  regsirded  as  aboriginal, 
dwelling  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees.  They  were 
wiM  and  undviliied,  and  subsisted  on  the  produce 
of  their  flocks  and  herds.  ( Avien.  Or.  MariL  485 ; 
SiL  ItaL  iii.  420—443,  zv.  494 ;  TzeU.  ad  Lfcopkr. 
516,  1305;  Zcmar.  viii.  21;  Humboldt,  die  Vrht- 
vohmer  Hispanieru,  p.  94.)  [P.  S.] 

BECHEIRES  (Bc'x«(»^  B^X'fw).  >  barbarous 
tribe  on  the  coast  of  tlie  Pontus  (ApoU.  Rhod.  ii. 
396,  1246;  Dionys.  Perieg.  765),  mentioned  with 
the  Macrones,  and  as  east  of  the  Macrones.  Scylaz, 
following  the  coast  from  east  to  west,  names  the 
Becheires,  and  then  the  Macrorepfaali,  supposed  hy 
Cramer  to  be  the  Macrones;  but  Pliny  (vu  3)  dis- 
tinguishes the  Macrones  and  Macrocephali.  Pliny'a 
enumeration  of  names  often  rather  confiises  than 
helps  us;  and  it  is  difBcnlt  to  say  where  he  places 
the  Becheires.  But  we  might  infer  from  Pliny  and 
MeU  (i,  19)  that  they  were  west  of  Trapezus,  and 
east  of  the  Thermodon.  [G.  L.] 

BEDA,  a  position  placed  on  the  road  between 
Augusta  Trevirorum  (Trier)  and  Cologne,  12  Gallic 
leagues  from  TVter.  It  appears  to  be  a  place  called 
Bidbarg.  The  name  Pagus  Bedcnsis  occurs  in  the 
notice  of  the  division  made  A.i>.  870  of  tiie  posses- 
sions of  Lotluure  between  his  brothers  Louis  the  Ger- 
man and  Charles  the  Bald.  [G.  L.] 

BEDAIUM  or  BIDAIUM  (BtiSaaar),  a  town  in 
Noricum.  (PtaL  ii.  14.  §  3;  Itm.  Ant  pp.  236, 
257,  258;  Tab.  Pouting.)  Modem  geographers 
identify  it  with  Bamburg  or  with  BurghttMen  near 
the  point  where  the  Sakach  flows  into  the  Dannbe. 
(Comp.  Orelli,  Imcript  No.  1694,  where  a  god 
Bedaius  is  mentioned,  who  was  pn^ubly  worslupped 
at  Bedaium.)  [L.  S.] 

BEDRIACUM  or  BEBRIACUM  (the  orthography 
of  the  name  is  very  uncertain,  bnt  the  best  MS&.  al 
Tacitus  give  the  first  form;  iriSpuueip,  Joseph.  ; 
BirrpiaK6v,  Plut:  Eth.  Bedriacensis),  a  village  or 
small  town  (vicus)  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  be- 
tween Verona  and  Cremona.  Though  in  itself  an 
inconsiderable  place,  and  not  mentioned  by  any  of 
the  ancient  geographers,  it  was  celebrated  as  tbe 
scene  of  two  important  and  decisive  battles,  the  first 
in  A.  D.  69,  between  tbe  generals  of  Vltellius,  Cae- 
cina  and  Fabius  Valens,  and  those  of  Otho ;  which 
ended  in  the  complete  victory  of  the  former :  the 
second,  only  a  few  months  later,  in  which  the  Vi- 
tellian  generals  were  defeated  in  their  turn  by 
Antonius  Primus,  the  lieutenant  of  Vespasian.  Bnt 
the  former  battle,  from  its  being  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  deaith  of  Otho,  obtuned  the  greatest 
note,  aivd  is  generally  meant  when  tbe  "  pogna 
Bedriacensis "  is  mentioned.  Neither  of  the  two 
actions  was,  however,  in  &ct,  fboght  at,  or  dose  tg^ 
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Bedriaenm,  but  on  tlie  road  fVxnn  tlience  lo  Cremona, 
and  considerabl;  nearer  to  the  latter  city :  the  as- 
tailing  army  having,  in  both  inataocea,  advanced 
bxxa  Bedriacom.  (Tac  But  u.  23,  39—44,  49, 
iil  15,  20—25,  27;  Plot.  Otho,  8,  11—13;  Jo- 
aeph.  B.  J.  ir.  9.  §  9 ;  Saet.  Otk.  9 ;  Eotrop.  vii 
17;  Vict  jEpt*.  7;  Jut.  H.  106,  and  Schd.  ad  foe.) 
The  position  of  Bedriacnm  haa  been  the  subject  c^ 
much  controrersj.  Frran  the  detailed  narrative  of 
Tai-itus  we  learn  that  it  wag  on  the  high  road  from 
Vennna  to  Cremona;  while  the  Tabula  pUces  Be- 
loriaco  (evidently  a  mere  cormption  of  Bebriaco) 
CD  the  road  from  Cremona  to  Mantua,  at  the  distance 
of  23  M.  P.  from  the  former  city.  This  distance 
ODtnddea  exactly  with  a  point  on  the  modem  road 
from  Cremona  to  Mantua,  about  2  miles  E.  of 
&  Lortmo  Gwuame,  the  same  distance  NW.  of 
Boaolo,  and  dose  to  the  vilJa^  of  CaJratone,  from 
whence  a  perfectly  direct  line  of  rood  (now  aban- 
doned, but  probably  that  of  the  Boman  rood)  leads 
by  Goito  to  VeroDa.  If  this  position  be  correct 
Bedriacom  was  sitnated  just  at  the  point  d  sepa- 
ntion  of  the  two  roads  from  Cremona,  one  of  which 
appears  fma  Tacitus  (^HitU  iii.  21)  to  have  been 
eaUed  the  Via  Postumia.  Cluverius  placed  Be- 
driacom at  Cotmeto,  a  small  town  on  the  Oglio 
(OUios)  a  few  miles  NW.  of  the  place  just  sufrgested : 
Msnnert  fixes  it  at  &  Lomao  Gvazumt :  D'Anville 
at  Cividale,  about  3  miles  S.  of  Boztoh ;  but  this 
is  probably  too  near  the  Padus.  The  precise  position 
must  depend  upon  the  course  of  the  Koman  road, 
which  has  not  been  correctly  traced.  We  leam  from 
Tacitos  that,  like  the  modem  high  roads  throogh 
this  flat  and  low  country,  it  was  carried  along  an 
elevated  causeway,  or  agger)  both  sides  being  oc- 
cnpied  with  low  sod  marshy  meadows,  intersected 
with  ditches,  or  entangled  with  \-ines  trained  across 
from  tree  to  tree.  (Cluver.  Ital.  pp.  259—262 ; 
Mannert,  ItaUtn,  vol.  I  p.  153 ;  D'Anville,  Geogr. 
Jnc.  p.48.)  [E.H.B.] 

BEDU'NIA,  BEDUNENSES.    [Abtukes.] 

BEEB  (Bt)fKi),  menticmed  only  once  m  Scriptore 
(JuSge*.  iz.  21).  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and  St. 
Jerome  in  the  gnat  plain,  ten  miles  north  of  Eknthe- 
n^xtlis  (BeitJebrin),  and  a  deserted  village  named  dn 
Birtk,  sitnated  near  the  site  of  Beth-Shemesh,  serves 
to  cciifirm  their  notice.  It  is  sometimes  supposed 
to  be  jdmti^l  with  the  following,  though  they  are 
distingoisbcd  by  the  above-cited  authors.      [G.W.] 

BEEROTH  (Bi)^),  the  plural  form  of  Beer, 
signifies  WelU.  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius  at  the 
dtetance  of  seven  miles  from  Jerusalem,  cm  the  rood 
to  Kicopolis,  or  Emmaos  (now  'Amrnti).  Bat 
St.  Jerome's  version  of  the  Onomastioan  places  it  cm 
the  road  to  Neapolis  {Nabliit)  at  the  same  distance 
from  Jerusalem,  This  would  correspond  very  nearly 
with  the  site  of  the  modem  village  of  d-Btreh, 
which  is  about  three  hoois,  i.  e.  eight  or  nine  miles, 
north  rf  Jerusalem,  on  the  high  road  to  NabUu. 
"  Uaoy  large  stones,  and  various  substructions 
testify  to  the  antiquity  of  the  site"  (Robinson,  Bib. 
Ua.  voL  iL  p.  130),  and  there  are  remains  of  two 
large  reservoirs,  formerly  fed  by  a  copious  fountain, 
to  which  the  city  probably  owed  its  name.  It  was 
one  of  the  four  cities  of  the  Gibeonites,  and  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Jcih.  ix.  17, 
xriii.  25;  Beland,  Paiaat.  pp  484,  618.)    [G.W.] 

BEEBSHEBA  (Bijpooe*!),  "  The  Well  of  the 
Oath;"  so  named  frtmi  an  incident  in  the  life  of 
Abraham  (ffea.  zxL  25,  &C.),  and  afterwarda  the 
site  of  a  city,  sitaated  in  that  part  of  Jodah,  which 
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was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Smeon.  (JoA.  xv.  28, 
xix.  2.)  It  is  proverbial  as  tbe  southernmost  ex- 
tremity of  the  Land  of  Israel,  and  was  in  the 
time  of  Eusebius  a  very  extensive  village  twenty 
miles  south  of  Hebron.  It  was  then  occupied  by  a 
Roman  garrisra.  Ita  name  is  still  preserved,  and 
the  site  is  marked  by  two  fine  ancient  wells,  and 
extensive  ruins.  (Reland,  :  r. ;  Robinson,  Bib.  Ret. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  301 — 303.)  It  is  12  hours,  or  more  than 
30  Roman  miles,  S.  W.  by  W.  of  Hebron.      [G.  W.] 

BEGORRITIS  LACUS,  mentioned  only  by  Livy 
(xlii.  53),  was  sitnated  in  Eordaea  in  Macedonia, 
and  probably  derived  ita  name  from  a  town  Begorra, 
Leake  supposes  B^om  to  have  been  atnated  at 
KaU&ri,  and  the  Begorritis  Lacos  to  be  tbe  small 
lake  of  Kitrini.  (Lrake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  289, 316.) 

BELBINA  (BftSu-o:  Eih.  BeMtrlrtis,  Her., 
mrae  correctly  B<ASunfn)>,  Steph.  B.:  St.  George"), 
a  small  ishtnd,  very  lof^  and  difficult  of  access 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Saronic  gulf,  about 
10  miles  from  the  promontory  of  Sunium.  Although 
nearer  Attica  than  the  Peloponnesus,  it  was  reckoned 
to  belong  to  tho  latter.  Hence,  it  was  doubtless 
inhabited  by  Dorians,  and  was  probably  a  colony 
from  Belemina  (also  written  Belmina  and  Belbina), 
a  town  on  the  confines  of  Laconia  and  Arcadia. 
[Beleuisa.]  Themistocles  quotes  the  name  of 
this  island  as  one  of  the  most  insignificant  spots  in 
Hellas.  (Herod,  viii.  125.)  The  ishmd  was  inhabited 
in  antiquity.  On  all  the  slopes  of  the  bills  there 
are  traces  of  the  ancient  terraces;  and  on  one  of  the 
summits  are  remains  of  the  andeot  town.  But  nei- 
ther inscriptions  nor  coins  have  yet  been  found  on 
the  island.  (Scylax,  p.  20 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  375,  ix. 
p.  398;  Steph.  B.  ».  v.;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19;  Ross, 
Jieiten  auf  den  Griech.  Imdn,  voL  iL  p.  172.) 

BELEA,  a  place  which  is  mentioned  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.,  between  Genabnm,  Orleans,  and  Brivo- 
dnram  (Brian).    Its  ate  is  unknown.        [G.  L.] 

BELEMraA,  BELMI'NA,  or  BELBI'NA  (B.- 
Xfliiva,  BiKfiLya,  BcAgira:  £tk.  BfXSit^Tijs,  Strpb. 
B.),  a  town  in  the  NW.frontierofLaconia,the  territory 
of  which  was  called  Belminatis.  (BtX/uvans,  Pulyb. 
ii.  54;  Strab.  viii.  p.  343.)  It  was  originally  an 
Arcadian  town,  but  was  conquered  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians at  au  early  period,  and  annexed  to  their 
territory;  although  Pausanias  does  not  believe  this 
statement.  (Pans.  viii.  35.  §  4.)  After  the  battle 
of  Lenctra  Belbina  was  restored  to  Arcadia;  most 
of  its  inhabitants  were  removed  to  the  newly  founded 
city  of  Megalopolis;  and  the  place  continued  to  be  a 
dependency  of  the  latter  dty.  (Pans.  viiL  27.  §  4; 
Pint  Cleom.  4;  Pdyb.  ii.  54.)  In  tbe  wan  of  the 
Achaean  league,  the  Belminatis  was  a  constant 
source  of  contention  between  the  Spartans  and 
Achaeans.  Under  Maehanidas  or  Nabis,  the  tjTants 
of  Spaita,  the  Belminatis  waa  again  annexed  to 
Laconia;  but  upon  the  subjugation  of  Sparta  by 
Philopoemen  in  B.C.  188,  the  Behninatis  was  once 
more  annexed  to  tbe  territory  of  Megalopolis.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  34.)  The  Belminatis  is  a  monntunous 
district,  in  which  tbe  Eurotas  takes  its  rise  from 
many  springs.  (Strab.  i.  c;  Pans.  iii.  21.  §  3.) 
The  mountains  of  Belemina,  now  ealled  Tambarii, 
rise  to  the  height  of  4108  feet  Belemina  is  said 
by  Pausanias  (<.  c)  to  have  been  100  stadia  from 
Pellana,  and  is  plaied  by  Leake  on  the  summit  o( 
Mount  Khelmot,  upon  which  there  are  HeUenie  re- 
mains. (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  20  f  PAopim- 
neiiaca,  pp.  203  234,237  366.) 
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BGLEKOI,  s  people  of  Aqaitama,  mentioned  hj 
Pliny  (ir.  19),  whose  name  appears  to  be  pre- 
terred  in  that  of  Bilin,  a  small  place  in  the  Lmda, 
betvreen  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne,  The  place  is 
called  Belinom  in  some  old  documents,  and  the  pas- 
stge  of  the  river  Pong  Belini.  Belin  a  on  the  small 
river  Leyrt,  in  the  department  of  Lee  Landes,  which 
ram)  through  the  dreary  Landes  into  the  Ba—bt 
dAreaehon.  [G.  L.] 

BELE'RIUM,  the  Lcmft  End,  in  Britain.  Bele- 
rinm  is  the  form  in  Diodorua  Siculoa  (t.  31). 
Ptolemy  (iL  3.  §  3)  has  Boleriom ;  apeciallj  stat- 
ing that  Boleriom  and  Antivestaeum  were  sjnonj- 
mous.  [&  0.  L.] 

BELGAE.  Caesar  (£.  ff.  i.  1)  makes  the  Belgae, 
by  which  be  means  the  coontay  of  the  Belgae,  one  of 
the  great  divisions  of  Gallia.  The  Belgae  were  se- 
parated from  their  southern  neipfaboure  the  Celtae 
by  the  San*  and  the  Marne  (Matrona),  a  branch 
of  the  Seine.  Their  bonndaiy  on  the  west  was  the 
Ocean;  on  the  east  and  north  the  lower  course  of 
the  Rhine.  Caesar's  Gallia  extends  as  &r  as  the 
outlets  of  the  Rhine  {B.  G.  iv.  10),  and  includes  the 
Insula  Batavorom  [Batavorum  Insula]  ;  bat 
there  is  a  debated  point  or  two  about  the  outleta  cf 
the  Rhine,  which  ia  better  discussed  elsewhere 
[Rhekus].  Caesar  does  not  fix  the  boundary  of 
ibe  Belgae  between  the  source  of  the  Mame  and  the 
Rhine;  but  as  the  Lingones  and  the  Sequani  seem 
to  be  the  most  northern  of  the  Celtae  in  these  parta, 
the  boundary  may  have  run  from  the  source  rf  the 
Marne  along  the  Cote  dOr  and  the  Faueillet  to  the 
Ko^ef  (Vosegna  Mons);  and  the  Vosegus  was  the 
boundary  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Doubt  (Dnbis) 
to  its  termination  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junc- 
tnie  of  the  Naie  and  the  Bltine,  near  Bmgen, 
with  this  exception  that  the  Hediomatrici  extended 
to  the  Rhine  (B.  0.  W.  10).  The  people  on  the 
east  of  the  Voeges  were  Germans,  Vangiones,  Neme- 
tes,  Tribocci,  who  occupied  the  plain  of  Alsace,  and 
perhaps  somewhat  more.  (Tacit  German.  28.) 
These  three  tribes,  or  a  part  of  each,  were  in  the 
army  of  Ariovistos.  (Caea.  B.  G.  i.  51.)  As  to 
the  Tribocci  at  least,  their  position  on  the  left  bonk 
of  the  Rhine  in  Caesar's  time,  is  certain.  (A  O.  n. 
10).  Strabo  (p.  194)  speaks  of  them  as  having 
crtMsed  the  Rhine  into  Gallia,  without  mentioning  the 
time  of  this  paiisage.  The  Nemetes  and  Vangiones 
may  have  settled  west  of  the  Rhine  afler  Caesar's 
time,  and  this  supposition  agrees  with  Caesar's 
text,  who  does  not  mention  them  in  S.  G.  ir.  12, 
which  he  should  have  done,  if  they  had  then  been 
on  the  Gallic  side  of  the  Rhine.  Caesar's  military 
operations  in  Gallia  did  not  extend  to  any  part  of 
the  country  between  the  Motel  and  the  Bhme.  The 
hottle  in  which  he  defeated  Arioristus  was  probably 
fought  in  the  phiin  of  Alsace,  north  of  Bile;  but 
Caesar  certainly  advanced  no  fiirther  north  in  that 
direction,  for  it  was  unneoessaiy:  he  finbhed  this 
Oennan  war  by  driving  the  Germans  into  the  Rhine. 

Caesar  gives  to  a  part  of  the  whole  countiy,  which 
lie  calls  the  coontiy  of  the  Belgae,  the  name  of  Bel- 
gium (A  G.  V.  12,  24,  25);  a  term  which  he  might 
tonn  after  the  £uhion  of  the  Roman  names,  Latium 
and  Somnium.  But  the  reading  "  Belgio  "  is  some- 
what uncertain,  for  the  final  o  and  the  a  may  easily 
have  been  confounded  in  tbe  MSS. ;  and  though  the 
MSS.  are  in  fevonr  of  "  Belgio"  in  v.  12,25,  they 
are  in  favour  of  "  Belgis "  in  v.  24.  "The  form 
"■  Belgio"  occurs  also  m  Uirtins  (A  G.  viii.  46,  49, 
54),  in  the  common  texts.    Tbe  form  "  Belgimn," 
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which  would  dedde  the  matter,  does  not  oeenr  in  the 
Gallic  war.  But  whether  Belgium  is  a  genuine  form 
<a  not,  Caesar  uses  either  Belgium  or  Belgae,  in  a' 
limited  sense,  as  well  as  in  the  general  sense  of  a 
third  part  of  Gallia.  For  in  v.  24,  where  he  is  d»- 
scribing  the  position  of  his  troops  during  the  winter 
of  the  year  b.  c.  54 — 53,  he  speaks  of  three  l^ons 
being  quartered  in  Belgium  or  among  the  Belgae, 
while  he  mentions  others  as  quartered  among  the 
Morini,  the  Nervii,  the  Eisnj,  the  Remi,  the  Treviri, 
and  the  Ebnrones,  all  of  whom  are  Belgae,  in  the 
wider  sense  of  the  term.  The  part  designated  by 
the  term  Belgium  or  Belgae  in  v.  34,  is  the  ooontry 
of  the  Bellovaci  (v.  46).  In  Hirtius  (vHi.  46, 47) 
the  town  of  Nemetocenna  (Amu),  the  chief  place  of 
the  Atrebates,  is  placed  in  Belgium.  The  positioa 
of  the  Ambiani,  between  the  BeUovaei  and  the  Atr»- 
bates,  would  Imd  to  a  probable  conclusion  that  the 
Ambiani  were  Belgae;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  a 
comparison  with  v.  24,  for  Caesar  placed  three  legions 
in  Belgium,  under  three  commanders;  and  tbongh  ha 
only  mentions  tbe  place  of  one  of  them  as  being  amon^ 
the  Bellovaci,  we  may  conclude  what  was  the  poid- 
tiim  of  the  other  two  from  the  names  of  the  Ambiani 
and  Atrebates  being  omitted  in  the  enumeration  in 
V.  24.  There  was,  then,  a  people,  or  three  peoples, 
specially  named  Belgae,  whom  Caesar  places  between 
the  Oi»e  and  the  upper  basin  of  the  ScAeUe,  in  the 
old  French  provinces  of  Ficardie  and  Artoit.  We 
might  be  inclined  to  consider  the  Caleti  as  Belgae, 
from  their  position  between  the  three  lielgic  peoples 
and  the  sea;  and  some  geogiaphers  support  this ooo- 
clusion  by  a  passage  in  Hirtius  (viii.  6),  but  this 
passage  would  also  make  us  conclude  that  the  An- 
ierd  were  Belgae,  and  that  would  be  false. 

In  B.  G.  iL  4,  Caesar  enumerates  the  principal 
peoples  in  the  country  of  the  Belgae  in  its  wider 
sense,  which,  besides  those  above  enumerated,  were: 
the  Suessiones,  who  bordered  on  tbe  Remi ;  tbe  He- 
napii  in  the  north,  on  the  lower  Maae,  and  bordering 
on  the  Horini  on  the  south  and  tbe  Batavi  on  the 
north;  the  Caleti,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seme;  the  Vs- 
locasses  on  the  &>ae,  in  the  Vexbi;  the  Veromandni, 
north  of  the  Sueesiones,  in  Vermaadoit,  and  the 
Aduatad  on  the  Moot,  and  probably  about  tbe  con- 
flncnce  of  the  Moot  and  SanAre.  The  Condrnsi, 
Ebnrones,  Caeraesi,  and  Paemanl,  who  are  also  dmd- 
tioned  in  B.  G.  iL  4,  were  called  by  the  general  name 
ofGermanL  They  were  all  in  the  basin  of  the  Jfooa, 
extending  from  T'on^em,  southwards,  but  chiefly  oo 
the  east  side  of  the  Maatf  and  the  Ebunmes  ex- 
tended to  the  BAine.  The  Adnatnci  were  said  to  be 
Teutones  and  Cimbri.    (_B.  G.  ii.  29.) 

Besides  these  peoples,  there  an  mentioned  by 
Caesar  (B.O.y.5)  the  Heidi,  who  are  not  the  Mekfi 
on  the  Seine,  but  near  Bruges,  or  thereabouts;  and 
the  Batavi,  in  tbe  Insula  Batovorum.  [Batavoruk 
lN8in.A.]  The  S^,  mentioned  m  B.  G.  vi.  39 
vrith  the  Condnui,  were  probably  Germans,  and  si- 
tuated in  Namur.  The  Ambivareli  {B.  G.  iv.  9,  vii. 
90)  are  of  doubtful  position.  The  Mediomatrid, 
south  of  the  Treviri,  were  included  in  Caesar's  Belgae; 
and  also  the  Leuci,  south  of  tbe  Hedioroatrid  Tbe 
Parisii,  on  the  Seine,  vrere  Celtae.  These  an  the 
peoples  included  in  Caesar's  Belgae,  except  Boma 
few,  such  as  those  mentioned  in  B.  G.  t.  39,  of  whom 
we  know  nothing. 

This  division  of  Gallia  cooijmheods  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Seine,  the  basin  of  the  Somme,  of  the 
Scheide,  and  of  the  Moot;  and  the  basin  of  the 
Moiet,  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Wmte.    It 
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Is  a  phin  oonntry,  and  contains  no  nwantam  ititffa 
except  the  Votga.  The  hills  that  bound  the  buin 
of  the  M0§el  are  inconsiderable  elevationg.  The 
bract  of  the  Ardemiet  (the  Anluenna  Silva),  ia 
rsKged,  but  not  mountainous.  There  is  also  the 
hiUj  tisct  along  the  Maas  between  Diiumt  and 
Liige,  and  north  and  east  as  fiu:  as  Aix-la-CkaptUe. 
The  rest  is  lerel,  and  is  a  port  of  the  great  plain  of 
Morthem  Europe. 

Caesar  {B.  G.  L  I)  icskee  the  Belgae  distinct 
from  the  Celtae  and  Aqnitani  in  usages,  politionl  con- 
stitution, and  language;  but  little  weight  is  due  to 
this  general  ezjircssion,  for  it  appears  tlut  those 
whom  Caesar  calls  Belgae  were  not  all  one  people ; 
ihey  had  pure  Germans  among  them,  and,  besides 
this,  the;  were  mixed  with  Germans.  The  Bemi 
told  Caraar  (£.  G.  ii.  4)  that  most  of  the  Belgae 
were  of  German  origin,  that  thsj  had  crossed  the 
Rhine  of  old,  and,  being  attracted  b;  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  had  settled  in  Uie  parts  about  there,  and  ex- 
pelled the  Galli  who  were  the  cnltiraton  of  those 
parts.  This  is  the  true  meaning  of  Caesar's  text: 
a  story  of  an  ancient  invasion  from  the  north  and 
east  of  the  Rhine  by  Germanic  people,  of  which  we 
bare  a  particular  instance  in  the  case  of  the  Ba^vi 
[Batavi]  ;  of  the  Galli  who  were  disturbed,  being  at 
that  remote  time  an  agricultural  people,  and  of  their 
being  expelled  by  the  Germans.  But  Caesar's  words 
do  not  admit  any  further  inference  than  that  these 
German  invaders  occupied  the  parts  near  the  Rhine. 
The  Treriri  and  Nerrii  affected  a  German  origin 
(Tadt.  German.  28),  which,  if  it  be  true,  must 
imply  that  they  had  s«ne  reastm  for  aSecting  it;  and 
also  that  they  were  not  pnie  Oomans,  or  they  might 
have  said  so.  Stnibo  (p.  192)  makes  the  Nervii 
Gennams.  The  &ct  of  Caesar  making  such  a  rirer 
as  the  Mante  a  boundary  between  Belgic  and  Celtic 
peoples,  is  a  prot^  that  he  saw  some  marked  distinc- 
tioo  between  Belgae  and  Celtae,  though  there  were 
many  pomts  cf  resemblance.  Kow,  as  most  of  the 
Bel^  w«re  Germans  or  of  German  origin,  as  the 
Demi  beUered  or  said,  there  must  hare  been  some 
who  were  not  Germans  or  of  German  origin;  and 
if  we  exclnda  the  Kenajni,  the  savage  Nerrii,  and 
the  pare  Germans,  we  cannot  affirm  that  any  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Belgae  were  Germans.  The 
name  of  the  Morini  alone  is  evidence  that  they  are 
not  Germans;  for  their  name  is  only  a  variation  of 
the  form  Armorici. 

Within  the  time  of  man's  memory,  when  Caesar 
was  m  Galha,  Divitiacus,  a  king  of  the  Soessiones, 
was  the  most  powerful  prince  in  all  Gallia,  and  had 
established  his  authority  even  in  Britain  (J3.  G.  iL  4). 
Bdgae  had  also  passed  into  Britain,  and  settled  there 
in  the  maritime  parts  (A  G.  v.  12),  and  they  re- 
tained the  names  of  the  peoples  from  which  they 
came.  The  direct  historical  eonclnsion  from  the  an- 
cient aathorities  as  to  the  Belgae,  is  this :  they  were 
a  Celtic  people,  some  of  whom  in  Caesar's  time  were 
mixed  with  Germans,  without  having  lost  their  na- 
tional characteristics.  Caesar,  wanting  a  name  under 
which  he  could  oomprdend  all  the  peo]te  north  of 
the  &tne,  took  the  name  of  Belgae,  widch  seems  to 
have  been  the  general  name  of  a  few  of  the  most 
powerful  pearlies  bordering  on  the  Seme.  Strabo 
(p.  176),  who  mokes  a  marked  distinction  between 
&»  Aqnitani  and  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Celtica  or 
Gallia  Transalpina,  states  that  the  rest  have  the 
Gallic  or  Celtic  physical  cbatacteristics,  but  that 
they  have  not  all  the  same  language,  some  difTering 
a  little  in  toigtis,  and  in  their  political  forms  and 
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haUts  a  little;  all  which  expresses  as  great  a  degree 
of  uniformity  among  peoples  spiead  over  so  large  a 
snrfiice  as  could  by  any  possibiUty  exist  in  the  stats 
of  civilisation  at  that  time.  Strabo,  besides  the  Cotn- 
mentarii  of  Caesar,  had  the  work  of  Pusidonius  as- 
an  anth<Hity,  who  had  travelled  in  Gallia. 

When  Augustas  made  a  fourfold  division  of  Gallia, 
B.C.  S7,  which  in  £Kt  subsisted  before  him  in 
Caesar's  time, — for  the  Provinoia  is  a  division  of 
Gallia  indepoident  of  Caesar's  threefold  divisim 
(A  G.  i.  1), — ho  enlarged  Aquitonia  [Aquitaioa], 
and  he  made  a  division  named  Lugdunensis,  of  which 
Lugdunum  (,Lym)  was  the  capital.  Stiisbo's  de- 
sciiptioD  of  this  fbiufdd  division  is  not  clear,  and  it 
is  best  explained  by  considering  the  new  division  of 
Gallia  altogether.  [Galua.]  Stnbo,  after  de- 
scribing some  of  the  Belgic  tribes,  says  (p.  194), 
"  the  rest  art  the  peoples  of  the  Paroceanitic  Belgae, 
among  whom  are  the  Veneti."  The  word  Parocean- 
itic is  the  same  as  Caesar's  Aimoric,  or  the  peoples 
on  the  sea.  He  also  mentions  the  Oisismi,  who  were 
neighbours  of  the  Veneti  This  passage  has  been 
used  to  prove  (Thierry,  BitL  da  Gauloii,  Introd.) 
that  these  Paroceanitio  Belgae,  the  Veneti  and  their 
neighbours,  and  the  Belgae  north  of  the  iSetne,  were 
two  peoples  or  confederations  of  the  same  race ;  and  as 
the  Veneti  were  Celts,  so  most  the  Belgae  north  of 
the  Seine  be.  It  might  be  said  that  Strabo  here 
uses  Belgae  in  the  sense  of  the  extended  Belgian  di<- 
vision,  for  he  clearly  means  to  say  that  this  division 
comprehended  some  part  of  the  countiy  between  the 
Loire  and  the  Seine,  the  western  part  at  least  Bat 
his  account  of  the  divisicns  of  Gallia  is  so  confused 
that  it  cannot  be  relied  on,  nor  does  it  agree  with 
that  of  Pliny.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  soma 
changes  were  made  in  the  divisions  of  Gallia  be- 
tween the  tune  of  Augustus  and  the  time  of  Pliny, 
[Gallia.]  [G.  L.] 

BELGAE.  ABrt<><ipapulatian,isfir8t  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Belgae  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  28) 
Caesar's  notice  extends  only  to  the  fiut  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  island  being  inhabited  "  by  those  who 
are  recorded  to  have  be^  bom  in  the  island  itself; 
whereas  the  sea-coast  is  the  occupancy  of  immigrants 
from  the  countiy  of  the  Belgae,  brongbt  over  for  the 
sake  of  either  war  or  jdnnder.  All  these  are  called 
by  names  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  states  they 
came  from — names  which  they  have  retained  in  the 
countiy  upon  which  they  made  war,  and  in  the  land 
whereon  they  settled."    (JS.  O.  v.  12.) 

How  far  do  Caesar  and  Ptolemy  notice  the  same 
popolatioD  ?  Ptolemy's  locality,  though  the  exact 
extent  of  the  area  is  donbtfhl,  is,  to  a  certain  degree, 
very  definitely  fixed.  The  Belgae  lay  to  the  south 
of  the  Dobuni,  whose  chief  town  was  Corineum 
(Ctrencester).  They  also  lay  to  the  east  and  north 
of  the  Dniutriges  of  />or-setshire.  Venta  ( Win- 
cJieitsr)  was  (me  rf  the  towns,  and  Aqnae  Sulis 
{BaiX)  another.  Calleva  (^SHrhetter')  was  not  one  of 
them:  on  the  contrary,  it  belonged  to  the  Attrebatii. 
This  cunddes  nearly  with  the  county  of  Wilts,  parts 
of  Somerset  and  Hants  being  also  included.  It 
most  be  observed  that  the  Belgae  of  Ptulemy  agree 
with  those  of  Caesar  only  in  belonging  to  the  soathem 
part  of  Britain.  They  are  chiefiy  an  inland  popula- 
tion, and  touch  the  sea  only  on  the  south  and  west; 
not  on  the  east,  or  the  part  more  especially  opposita 
Belgium.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  Wilts  is 
the  county  where  the  monumental  remains  of  the 
ancient  occupants  of  Britain  ore  at  once  the  most 
numerous  and  characteristic 
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Bnt  the  Bdgie  tns  of  Britain  may  be  carried  far- 
ther eastwanU  by  considerinf;  the  Attrobatii  as  a 
Belgic  population;  in  which  case  Belgae  is  a  generic 
term,  and  Attrebatii  the  specific  name  of  one  of  the 
divisionii  it  includes;  and  by  admitting  the  evidence 
of  Bicharl  of  Cirencester  we  may  go  farther  still. 
[BiBBOCi.]  To  tliis  line  of  criticism,  however,  it  may 
be  objected,  that  it  is  as  little  warranted  by  ibe  text 
of  Caesar  as  by  that  of  Ptolemy. 

llie  Belgae  of  Caesar  require  KaU  and  Su$tex  as 
their  locality :  those  of  Ptolemy,  WiUt  and  Somatet. 
The  reconciliatioa  of  these  difibient  conditiosj  has 
been  attempted.  An  eztensioo  westward  between 
the  times  of  the  two  writers  has  given  one  hypothesia. 
But  this  is  beset  with  difficulties.  To  say  nothing 
about  the  extent  to  whirji  the  time  in  question  was 
the  epoch  of  conquests  almost  exclusively  Roman, 
the  rea-sons  for  believing  the  tomrca  of  Ptolemy  to 
hare  been  earlier  than  the  time  of  Caesar  are  cogent 

In  the  mind  of  the  present  writer,  the  &ct  that 
Ptolemy's  authorities  dealt  with  was  the  existence 
in  Britain  of  localities  belonging  to  populationa 
called  Belgae  and  Attrebatii ;  a  fact  known  to  Caesar 
also.  Another  fact  known  to  Caesar  was,  the  ex- 
iritence  d  Belgic  immigiants  along  the  shores  of 
Kent  and  Suuex.  Between  these  there  is  as  little 
necessary  connection  as  there  is  between  the  settle- 
ments of  the  modem  Germans  in  London,  and  the 
existence  of  German  geographical  names  in  -tied, 
-hunt,  Ilc,  m  Kent  But  there  u  an  apparent  one; 
and  this  either  Caesar  or  his  anthorilies  assumed. 
Belgae  and  Attrebates  he  found  in  Kent,  just  as  men 
from  Delmen-Aor«(  may  probably  be  found  at  present ; 
and  populations  called  Belgae  and  Attrebates  he 
heard  of  in  parts  not  very  distant  just  as  men  of 
Gaald-Aur<(  or  iKd-hurtt  may  be  heard  of  now. 
He  connected  the  two  as  nine  ethnologists  ont  of  ten, 
with  equally  limited  data,  woold  have  done, — logi> 
callr,  but  erroneonsly. 

The  professed  Keltic  scholar  may  cany  the  criti- 
cism farther,  and  probably  explain  the  occurrence  of 
the  names  in  qnestion — and  others  like  them — upon 
the  principle  just  suggested.  He  may  succeed  in 
showing  that  the  forms  Belg-  and  Attrebat-,  have  a 
geographical  or  political  signification.  The  first  is 
one  of  importance.  The  same,  or  a  similar,  com- 
bination of  sonnds  occurs  in  Blatum  Bulg-ivan,  a 
station  north  of  the  Solway  ;  in  the  Numerut 
A-bute-amm  stationed  at  AJiderida;  and  in  the 
famous  Fir-&ol^<  of  Ireland.  Two  obserrations 
apply  to  the.se  last  Like  the  Attacotti  [Atta- 
com],  they  occur  only  in  the  fabulous  portion  of 
Irish  history.  Like  the  -libet  in  such  words  as  qucd- 
libet,  qaibas-Sie(,  the  Bolg  is  onflected,  the  j!r-  only 
being  declined — so  that  the  forms  are  Fir-Bolg 
(Belgae),  Feroib-Bolg  (Belgia).  This  is  against 
the  word  being  a  true  proper  name.  Lastly,  it 
should  be  added,  that,  though  the  word  Belgae  in 
Britain  is  not  generic,  it  is  so  in  Gaul,  where  there 
is  no  such  population  as  that  of  the  Belgae,  except 
so  &r  as  it  is  Nervian,  Attrebatiao,  Menapian,  &c. 

That  the  Belgae  of  Britain  were  in  the  same  eth- 
nological category  with  the  Belgae  of  Gaul,  no  more 
follows  from  the  identity  of  name,  than  it  follows 
that  Cambro-Briton  and  Italian  belong  to  the 
same  family,  because  each  is  called  Welsfi,  The 
truer  evidence  is  of  a  more  indirect  nature,  and  lies 
in  the  fact  of  the  Britannic  Belgae  being  in  the 
same  category  with  the  rest  of  the  Britons,  the  rest 
of  the  Britons  being  as  the  Gauls,  and  the  Gauls  as 
the  continental  Be^ae.    That  the  first  and  Ust  of 
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these  three  propositions  has  been  donbted  is  well 
known ;  in  other  words,  it  is  well  known  that  good 
writers  have  looked  upon  the  Belgae  as  Germans. 
The  GaUic  Belgae,  however,  rather  than  the  Bri- 
tannic, are  the  tribes  with  whom  this  question  rests. 
All  that  need  be  said  here  is,  that  of  the  three  Beljpo 
towns  mentinied  by  Ptolemy  (Ischalis,  Aquae  Sulis, 
and  Venta),  none  is  Germanic  in  name,  whiUt  one  is 
Latin,  and  the  third  eminently  British,  as  may  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  Venia  Silurom  and  the  Vents 
Icenomm  widi  the  Venta  Belgarum.        [R.  G.  L.1 

BFLGICA.     [GALLL4.] 

BELGINUM.     [Gaixia.] 

BE'LGIUM.    [Beloae.] 

BELIA&    [Baussds.] 

BE'LION.    [Lihia.] 

BELISAMA  (Aestnarinm),  in  Britun,  mentioiied 
by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  2)  as  south  ti  Morecambe 
{Morecamt  Bay),  and,  consequently,  most  probably 
the  mouth  of  the  Ribble,  though  Horsier  identifies  it 
with  that  of  the  Meneg.  [K.  6.  L.] 

BELLI  (B<AAo(),  one  of  the  smaller  tribes  of  Uie 
Celtiberi,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  with  the  pow- 
erful city  of  Segeda  (So^8ij),  the  revolt  of  which 
commenced  the  Celtiberian  War.  (Polyb.  xxxv.  2; 
Appian.  de  Reb.  Hitp.  44, 45.)  [P.  a] 

BELLINTUM,  a  place  in  GallU,  marked  in 
the  Jerusalem  Itia  between  Avignon  and  Arh*. 
The  distance  identifies  it  with  Barbenlane,  accord- 
ing to  D'Anville,  and  with  Lmaac,  according  to 
others.  [G.  L.] 

BELLOCASSES.    [Vellocassks.] 

BELL(yVACI  (BeMoikoi,  Strabo,  p.  195),  a 
Belgic  people,  the  first  of  the  Belgae  in  numbers  and 
influence  {B.  (?.  ii.  4, 8 ;  viL  59).  It  was  reprated  to 
Caesar  that  they  could  muster  100,000  armed  mem. 
[Beloab.]  Their  position  was  l>etween  the  Somme 
(Samara)  and  the  ^etne,  S.  of  the  Ambiani,  E.  at' 
tiie  Caleti,  and  W.  of  the  Suessones.  It  is  conjee- 
tared  that  the  small  tribe  of  the  Sylvanectes,  £.  of 
the  Oiie,  who  are  not  mentioned  in  Caesar,  were  in 
his  time  included  among  the  BellovacL  The  whole 
extent  of  the  territory  of  the  Bellovaci  probably  com- 
prehended the  dioceses  of  Beauvaa  wd  of  SenSt. 
Ptolemy  mentions  Caesaromagns  (^Beauvait)  as  the 
capital  of  the  Bellovaci  In  his  time.  The  only  place 
that  Caesar  menticms  is  Bratnspantiam.  [  Bratus- 
PAHTIIIM.]  [G.  L.] 

BELON  (B^Aivr,  Strah.  iiu  p^  140,  Ste]^  B.: 
Eth.  Bt?i^yiot,  camp.  e.  v.  B^\os),  or  BAELON 
(BotAiBi',  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  5  i  Marc  Herac.  p.  40. 
Geogr.  Rav.  Ui.  42 1  coins),  a  city  on  the  S,  coos, 
of  Hispania  Baetica,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name  (probably  the  Barbate),  which  Marcian 
places  between  ISO  and  200  stadia  S.  E.  of  the 
Prom.  Junonia  (C.  Trafalgar).  The  dty  was  a 
considerable  port,  with  establishments  for  salting 
fish;  and  it  is  6  m.  p.  W.  of  Mellaria  and  12  £.  of 
Besippo  (/ft'n.  Ant.  p.  407,  where  it  has  the  sur- 
name Claudia),  at  the  entrance  of  the  Fretum  Ga- 
ditannm  (_Straitt  of  Gibraltar)  from  the  Atlantic 
(Mela,  ii.  6;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  1),  directly  opposite  to 
Tingis,  in  Mauretania,  and  was  the  nsaal  place  of 
embarcation  for  persons  crossing  over  to  that  city 
(Strab.  /.  c),  the  distance  to  which  was  reckoned 
30  Roman  miles  (PUn.  v.  1),  or  220  stadia  (/(*■*. 
Ant  p.  495).  Its  ruins  are  still  seen  at  the  place 
called  Belonia,  or  Bolonia,  3  Spanish  miles  W.  of 
Tarifa.  There  is  a  coin  with  the  epigraph  baulo. 
(Philoe.  Tram.  vol.  xxx.  p.  922;  Florez,  Med. 
de  E»p.  vol.  ii.  p.  635,  vol.  ill  p.  152;  Hionnet, 
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vol.  i.  p.  7;  Snppl.  vol.  i.  p.  14 ;  Sestini,  p.  S3 ; 
Eckhel,  Ttd.  i.  p.  16;  Ucert,  toI.  ii.  pt  1,  pp. 295, 
S«.)  [P.  S.] 

BELSimiH,  a  i^ace  nuurked  in  the  Antonine 
Itio.  between  Clhnbenis  (^ucA)and  LogdrninmCon- 
ven«min  (^St,  Bertrand  de  Commiaga).  Belsinam 
B  probablj  the  Besino  ci  the  Table.  D'Anrille  snp- 
poaes  that  the  site  maj  be  Benut ;  others  take  it  to 
be  Matieun:  bat  neither  distances  nor  names  seem 
to  enable  ns  to  fix  the  site  with  certaintj.     [6.  L.] 

BELSI-NUM  (JiiKairar,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  58),  a  citj 
of  the  Celtiberians,  in  Hispiinia  Tarraconensis,  after- 
wards called  Vivarimn.  Ita  site  is  marked  at  Vivtl, 
near  Segarbe  in  Valencia,  by  Roman  rains  and  in- 
■cnptions.  (Laborde,  Itut-deFEtpagne,  vol.  ii.  p.346, 
Sided.)  [P.S.] 

BELUIJTJM  or  BELLUNXIM  (BtXouyov),  a  con- 
nderable  town  in  the  interior  of  Venetia,  still  called 
Btlbmo.  It  was  sitnated  in  the  upper  Tallej  of  the 
PbiTis  (^Piavt),  about  20  miles  N£.  of  Feltria,  and 
afanost  on  the  borders  of  Bhaetia.  It  was  probably 
in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  times  the  capital  of  the 
surrounding  district.  (Flin.iiL  19.  s.  23;  PtoliiL  1. 
§30;  P.  Dia&Ti  26;  Orell.  laser.  69.)     [E.H.B.] 

BELUS  (Bif\<l}i),  called  also  Pa^  by  Pliny 
(t.  19),  a  small  river  of  Palestine,  described  by 
Pliny  as  taking  its  rise  from  a  lake  named  Cendevia, 
at  the  roots  of  Honnt  Carmel,  which  after  running  five 
miles  enters  the  sea  near  Ptolonius  (xxrvi.  26)  two 
stadia  bam  the  city,  according  to  Josephus.  (£.  J. 
ii.  2.  §  9.)  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  among  the  an- 
cients for  its  vitreoos  sand,  and  the  accidental  dis- 
covery of  the  manufactnie  of  glass  is  ascribed  by 
Pliny  to  the  banks  of  this  river,  which  he  deecrib^ 
as  a  sloggish  stream,  of  unwholesome  water,  bnt 
eoDsecrated  by  religioiu  ceremonies.  (Comp.  Tac 
Bitt.  T.  7.)  It  is  now  called  NaJtr  iVa'nuto;  bnt 
the  lake  Cendevia  has  disappeared.  It  is  an  inge- 
nioos  conjecture  of  Reland  that  its  ancient  appel- 
lation may  be  the  origin  of  the  Greek  name  for  glass, 
if\ii,ari<Ait.    {Balaett.  f.  i»0.}        [G.W.] 

BEHBINA.    [Nemka.] 

BENA'CUS  LACUS  (B^Koxor  Xtftrri,  Strsb. : 
BairoKoi,  PtoL),  a  lake  in  Cisalpine  Ganl,  at  the 
ibot  of  the  Alps,  ibrmed  by  the  river  Uindns,  now 
called  the  Logo  di  Oarda.  (Flin.  iiL  19.  s.  23 ; 
Virg.  Aen.  x.  205.)  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
lakes  in  Italy,  greatly  exceeding  both  the-Lacos 
Ijuios  and  Verbanos  in  breadth  and  superficial 
(Stent,  though  inferior  to  them  in  length.  Strabo^ 
oD  the  authority  of  PolyUns,  states  its  length  at 
SCO  stadia,  and  its  breadth  at  130  (iv.  p.  209): 
bnt  the  farmer  distance  is  greatly  exaggerated,  its 
real  length  being  less  than  30  G.  miles,  or  300 
stadia:  its  greatest  breadth  is  nearly  10  G.  miles. 
The  northern  half  of  it,  which  is  pent  in  between 
lofty  and  very  precipitons  mountains,  is  however 
comparatively  narrow:  it  is  only  the  sonthem  portion 
which  expands  to  the  considerable  breadth  above 
stated-  The  coarse  of  the  lake  is  nearly  straight 
from  NNE.  to  SSW.,  so  that  the  north  winds  from 
the  high  Alps  sweep  down  it  with  unbroken  force, 
and  the  storms  on  its  sur&ce  exceed  in  violence 
those  on  any  other  of  the  Italian  lakes.  Hence 
Virgil  justly  speaks  of  it  as  rising  into  waves,  and 
roaring  like  the  sea.  {FlucUbtu  et  Jrtmitu  asmtr- 
geni  Bemace  marino,  Virg.  G.  ii.  160  ;  Serv.  ad  loc.") 
The  shote  at  its  sonthern  extremity  is  comparatively 
low,  being  bounded  only  by  gently  sloping  hills, 
Cram  which  projects  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  form- 
ing the  beaatifni  peninsula  of  Sibjhio,  which  lUvides 
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this  part  of  the  lake  into  two  nearly  equal  portions. 
The  river  Mincius  issues  from  its  SE.  extremis, 
where  stood  the  town  of  Audelica,  on  the  site  of 
the  modem  fortress  of  Peachiera.  Most  ancient 
writers  speak  of  the  Mincius  as  having  its  source  in 
the  \tke  Beoacos  (Serv.  ad  Am.x.  205  ;  Vib.  Scq. 
pp.  6,  14;  Isidor.  Orig.  xiii.  19),  but  Pliny  tells  us 
that  it  flowed  through  the  lake  without  allowing 
their  waters  to  mix,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Addna  did  thnmgh  the  Larian  Lake,  and  the  Rhone 
through  the  Lacns  Lemannos.  (ii.  103.  s.  106.) 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  he  must  have  cousiilcred 
the  river  which  enters  the  lake  at  its  nortliem  ex- 
tremity, and  is  now  called  the  Sarca,  as  being  the 
same  with  the  Mincins,  which  would  certainly  be 
correct  in  a  geographical  pobt  of  view,  though  not 
in  accordance  with  either  ancient  or  modem  usage. 
According  to  the  same  author  vast  quantities  of  eels 
were  taken  at  a  certjun  season  of  the  year  where  the 
Mincius  issued  ftom  the  ]tke.  (Plin.  ix.  22.  s.  38.) 

Several  inscriptions  have  been  found,  in  which 
the  name  of  the  BesacemslBS  occurs,  whence  it  has 
been  supposed  that  there  was  a  town  of  the  name  of 
Benacns.  Bnt  it  is  more  probable  that  this  name 
designates  the  population  of  the  banks  of  the  hike 
in  general,  who  would  naturally  combine  for  various 
purposes,  such  as  the  erection  of  honorary  statues 
and  inscriptions.  The  greater  part  of  these  have 
been  found  at  a  place  called  Totcokmo,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  hke,  abont  5  miles  N.  ik  Sale;  the 
ancient  name  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Tusculsnom.  (SeehoweverOrclli,2183.)  Itappears 
to  have  had  a  temple  or  sanctnary,  which  was  a  place 
of  common  reeort  from  all  parts  of  the  lako.  The 
name  dl  fienacus  occurs  in  an  inscription  fonnd  at 
S.  VigUio  on  the  opposite  shore,  as  that  of  the 
tnteluy  deity  of  the  lake,  the  "  Pater  Benacns  "  of 
Virgil.  (Roeu,  Menurie  di  Bracia,  pp  200,  201 ; 
Clnver.  ItaL  p.  107.)  The  modem  town  of  Garda, 
from  whence  the  lake  derives  its  present  appellation, 
appears  from  inscriptions  discovered  there  to  have 
been  inhabited  in  Roman  times,  but  its  ancient  name 
is  unknown.  [E.  U.  B.] 

BENAMERIUM  (BDmiftap^/i),  a  village  of  Pa- 
lestine to  the  north  of  Zorah  (;.  v.)  mentioned  only 
by  Eosebins  and  St.  Jerome.  (^Ononuut.  «.  v.  N«- 
Kitpt/i,  lege  l^ffitplfi.')  [G.  W.] 

BENAVENTA.     [Isannavatia.] 

BENE  (B^iT):  Eth.  Biji'iubt),  a  tovra  of  Crete, 
in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Gortyn,  to  which  it  was 
subject,  only  known  as  the  birthplace  of  the  poet 
Rhianns.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  B^v>);  Suid.  t.  v.  'Piw^r.) 

BENEHARMUM,  a  place  first  mentioned  in  the 
Antonine  Itin.  It  is  placed  19  Gallic  leagues,  or 
28i  M.  P.,  from  Aquae  Tarbellicae  {Oax),  on  the 
road  to  Toulouse.  But  the  road  was  circuitous,  for 
it  passed  through  Aquae  Convenamm;  and  between 
Beneharaum  and  Aquae  Convenamm  Uie  Itin.  places 
Oppidum  Novum  (Aijye  on  the  Care),  27  M.  P. 
finm  Beneharaum.  Another  road  from  Caesar  Au- 
gusta (^Saragassa')  to  Beneharaum,  passes  through 
Aspa  Loca  {Pont  VEsquit)  and  llnro  (02rron),  on 
the  Gave  iOUron.  Uoro  is  18  M.  P.  frt)m  Bene- 
haranm.  If  then  we  join  OUron  and  Nage  by  a 
straight  line,  we  have  the  respective  distances  18  and 
27  M.  P.  from  OUron  and  Nage  to  Beneharaum,  as 
the  other  sides  of  the  triangle.  Walckeuaer,  on  the 
authority  of  these  two  routes  and  personal  observa- 
tion, places  Beneharaum  at  Vieilh  Tour  to  the  E.  of 
Maslac;  Reichard,  at  Navarreins;  and  D'Anville 
places  it  near  Orthez.    Walckenacr's  site  is  at  Ccu- 
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telnott,  between  Sfatlae  and  Zagor,  in  Oie  deput- 
ment  ef  Bona  PyrtnieM.  Beiwiunmm  wu  un- 
doobtedl;  the  orifin  of  the  name  of  B^om,  one  of 
the  old  divieioDs  of  France.  Beneharnnm,  nnder  the 
name  cf  Benarnnm,  existed  in  the  sixth  centot;  of 
oar  aera,  and  had  a  iMsbop.  There  are  no  ancient 
nmuns  which  can  be  identified  as  the  sit*  of  Bene- 
hamnm.  (D'AnTilie,^o(>oe,^ ;  Waickenaer,  G^og. 
wLii.p.401,&c)  [G.  L.] 

BENEVENTUM  (B«»f««»T<!r,  Steph.  B.  App.; 
^rtovtrrir,  Strmb.  Ptol.:  Etk.  Beoerentanns:  Be- 
nevenlo),  ooe  of  the  chief  cities  of  Samninm,  and  at 
a  later  period  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
Southern  Italf,  was  situated  on  the  Via  Appia  at  a 
distance  of  32  miles  E.  £ram  Capna;  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Calor.  There  is  some  discrepancy 
as  to  the  people  to  which  it  belooged:  Pliny  ex- 
pressly assigns  it  to  the  Hirpini ;  bnt  Lrry  certainly 
seems  to  consider  it  as  belonging  to  Samninm  Proper, 
as  distingnished  from  the  Hirpini;  and  Ptolemy 
adopts  the  same  view.  (Plin.  iiL  11.  a.  IS;  Lir. 
zxli.  13;  PtoL  iii.  I.  $  67.)  All  writers  concnr  in 
representing  it  as  a  very  ancient  city;  Sidinns  and 
Stephanns  of  Byzantiimi  ascribe  its  ibandataon  to 
DIomedes;  a  legend  which  appeals  to  hare  been 
adopted  by  the  inhabitanta,  who,  in  the  time  of  Pro- 
eopins,  pretended  to  exhibit  the  tasks  of  the  Culy- 
donian  boar  in  proof  of  their  descent  (Solin.  8.  § 
10;  Stq)h.  B.  ».  V. ;  Procop.  B.  G.  L  15.)  Festns, 
on  the  contrary  (s.  v.  Avomam),  relatM  that  it  was 
founded  by  Anson,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe;  a 
tradition  which  indicates  that  it  was  an  ancient  Aa- 
sonian  city,  prerioos  to  its  conquest  by  the  Sammtes. 
But  it  first  appears  in  histoiy  as  a  Samnite  city 
(Liv.  iz.  27);  and  most  hare  already  been  a  place 
of  strength,  so  that  the  Romans  did  not  venton  to 
attack  it  daring  their  first  two  wars  with  that  peo- 
ple. It  appears,  however,  to  have  fallen  into  then: 
hands  during  the  Third  Samnite  War,  though  the 
exact  occasicm  is  unknown.  It  was  certainly  in  the 
power  of  the  Ramans  in  B.  c.  274,  when  Pyrrfaos 
was  defeated  m  a  great  battle,  fbugbt  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  by  the  consul  IF.  Curios.  (Plut 
Pyrrh.  2S;  Frontin.  StraL  iv.  1.  §  U.)  Six  years 
later  (b.  c.  2S8)  they  sooght  farther  to  secure  its 
possession  by  establishing  there  a  Soman  colony 
with  Latin  rights.  (Ur.  EpiL  xv.;  VelL  Pat  i.  14.) 
It  was  at  this  time  that  it  first  assumed  the  name 
of  Benerentnm,  having  previously  been  called  Ho- 
leventum  (MaX<i«rrar,  <nr  Ma\tttrr6s),  a  name 
which  the  Romans  regarded  as  of  evil  auguiy,  and 
changed  into  one  of  a  more  fortunate  signification. 
(Plin.  iii.  1 1.  a.  16 ;  Lir.  ix.  87 ;  Pest  s.  v.  Beneven- 
turn,  p.  34;  Steph.  B. «.  v. ;  Procop.  B.  G.  I  IS.) 
It  is  probable  that  the  Oscan  or  Saminte  name  was 
Haloeis,  or  Malieis,  from  whence  the  form  Male- 
ventom  woold  be  derived,  like  Agrigentum  fVom 
Acrsgas,  Selinnntiam  from  Selinos,  in.  (Millingen, 
NumitTii.  de  ritalie,  p.  833.) 

As  a  Roman  ookmy  Beneventnm  seems  to  have 
quickly  became  a  fiourishing  place;  and  in  the 
Second  Punic  War  was  repeatedly  occupied  by  Bo- 
man  generals  as  a  post  of  importance,  on  account  of 
its  proximity  to  Campania,  and  its  strength  as  a 
fortress.  In  its  immediate  neighboarbood  were 
fbnght  two  of  the  most  decisive  actions  of  the  war: 
the  one  in  B.C.  214,  in  which  the  Carthaginian 
general  Hanno  was  defisated  by  Ti.  Gracchus ;  the 
other  in  B.C.  812,  wlien  the  camp  of  Hanno,  in 
which  he  had  accnmnlated  a  vast  quantity  of  com 
and  other  stores,  was  (tamed  and  taken  by  the 
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Bomaa  consul  Q.  Falvins.  (Liv.  xsii.  13,  xxir.  14, 
16,  IXT.  13,  14,  15,  17;  Appian,  AtmA.  36,37.) 
And  though  its  territory  was  more  than  once  laid 
waste  by  the  Carthaginians,  it  was  still  one  of  the 
eighteen  Latin  cokxiies  which  in  b.c.  809  were  at 
once  able  and  willing  to  furnish  the  required  quota 
of  men  and  money  fnr  continuing  the  war.  (Liv. 
xzvii.  10.)  It  is  singular  that  no  mention  of  it 
occurs  during  the  Social  War ;  hot  it  seems  to 
have  escaped  frnn  the  calamities  which  at  that 
tnne  befel  so  many  cities  of  Samninm,  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  Republic  is  spoken  of  as  ooe  o( 
the  most  opolent  and  flourishing  cities  of  Italy. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  Iv.  8;  Stiab.  t.  p.  250;  Cic  in 
Ferr.  L  15.)  Under  the  Second  Triumvirate  its 
territory  was  portioned  ont  by  the  Triumvirs  to  their 
veterans,  and  snbeeqnently  a  fresh  colony  was  estab- 
lished there  by  Augustas,  who  greatly  enlarged  its 
domain  by  the  addition  of  the  territory  of  Candinm. 
A  third  colony  was  settled  there  by  Nero,  at  which 
tiros  it  assumed  the  title  of  Concordia;  hence  we 
find  it  bearing,  in  inscriptions  of  the  reign  of  Sep- 
timius  Sevems,  the  titles  "  Colonia  Julia  Augusta 
Concordia  Felix  Beneventum."  (Appian.  I.  c.\  Lib. 
Coko.  pp.  831,  832;  Insor.  ap.  Bomanelli,  voL  iL 
pp.  388,  384;  Orell.  Inter.  188,  590.)  Its  im. 
portaiKe  and  floorishii^  condition  under  the  Roman 
Empire  is  sufficiently  attested  by  existing  remains 
and  inscriptions ;  it  was  at  that  period  tmqaestiiaiably 
the  chief  city  of  the  Hirpini,  and  probably,  next  to 
Capna,  the  most  populous  and  considerable  of 
Southern  Italy.  For  this  prosperity  it  was  doubtless 
indebted  in  part  to  its  position  oo  the  Via  Appia, 
just  at  the  junction  of  the  two  principal  arms  or 
branches  of  that  great  road,  the  one  called  aftowarda 
the  Via  Tr^ana,  leading  from  thence  by  Equus  To- 
ticos  into  ApuUa;  the  other  by  Aoculanum  to  Ve> 
nusia  and  Tarentnm.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  283.)  [Via 
Appia.]  The  notice  of  it  by  Horace  on  his  journey 
fWm  Binne  t«  Bmndnsium  (SaL  L  5,  71 )  is  fiuniliar 
to  all  readers.  It  was  indebted  to  the  same  dmun- 
stance  for  the  honour  of  repeated  visits  from  the 
emperors  of  Rome,  among  which  those  of  Nero,  Tra- 
jan, and  Sept.  Sevems,  are  particularly  reosded. 
(Tac.  Arm.  xv.  34.)  It  was  probably  for  the  sama 
reason  that  the  noble  triumphal  arch,  which  still  fomu 
(KM  of  its  chief  omamenta,  was  erected  there  in 
hoooor  of  Tnjan  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome. 
Successive  emperors  seem  to  have  bestowed  on  tbo 
dty  accessions  of  territory,  and  erected,  or  at  least 
given  name  to,  various  public  buildings.  For  ad- 
ministrative purposes  it  was  first  included,  together 
with  the  rest  <^  the  Hir;xiii,  in  the  8nd  region  of 
Angustus,  bnt  was  afterwards  annexed  to  Campania 
and  pUood  under  the  ccotrol  of  the  oonsnUr  of  that 
province.  Its  inhabitants  were  included  in  the 
Stellatine  tribe.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Mommsen, 
Topogr.  dtgli  Irpini,  p.  167,  in  Bull  deW  Inst. 
Arek.  1847.)  Beneventnm  retained  its  importance 
down  to  the  closs  of  the  Empire,  and  thoogb  dtuing 
the  Gothic  wars  it  was  taken  by  TotiU,  and  ita 
walls  rased  to  the  ground,  they  were  restored,  as 
well  as  its  public  buildings,  shortly  afler ;  and  P. 
Diaconus  speaks  of  it  as  a  very  wealthy  city,  and 
the  capital  of  all  the  surrounding  provinces.  (Prti- 
eop.  B.  0.  iiL  6;  P.  Disc  H.  20;  De  Vita,  AnHq. 
Bemev.  pp.  271,  286.)  Under  the  Lombards  it  be- 
came the  capitid  of  a  duchy  which  included  all  their 
conquests  in  Southern  Italy,  and  cootinned  to  raair- 
tain  itself  as  an  independent  state  long  after  tl* 
&U  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  in  the  north. 
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Tin  modern  city  of  Benevento  U  atni  a  condder- 
mUe  place  with  about  13,000  inhstntwitii,  and  con- 
tains Dnmeroiu  vestiges  of  its  ancient  grandeor. 
The  most  coosjicnous  of  these  is  a  tiinmphal  arch 
erected  in  boaoor  of  the  emperor  Tnyan  in  A.  d. 
114,  which  forms  one  of  the  gates  of  the  modeni 
city,  now  called  Porta  Anna.  It  is  adorned  with 
baa-reliefs  representing  the  exploits  of  the  Emperor, 
and  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  finest  monament 
of  its  class  existing  in  Italy ;  both  from  the  original 
merit  of  its  aiehitectore  and  sculpture,  and  from 
its  exoeBeot  state  of  preaerratioD.  Besides  this  then 
eziat  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  portkns  of 
the  Boman  walla,  and  aa  andeot  bridge  orsr  the 
Cakir;  while  namerons  bas-reliefs  and  &agmeDti  of 
scnlptiue  (some  rf  them  of  a  very  high  order  of 
merit),  as  well  as  Latin  inacriptians  in  great  nnm- 
beis  are  found  in  ahnost  all  parts  of  the  city.  Some 
of  these  inscriptions  notice  the  public  boildings  exist- 
ing in  the  dty,  among  which  was  one  called  the 
"  Caesarenm,"  probably  a  kind  of  Curia  or  place  for 
the  assemblies  of  the  local  senate;  a  Basilica,  splen- 
did porticaes,  and  Thermae,  which  appear  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  Emperor  Commodus.  Others 
eoBtain  much  curious  information  conceming  the 
Tarioos  "  CoUegia,"  or  corporations  that  existed  in 
the  city,  and  vhicb  appear  to  have  been  intended 
not  only  for  icligioas  or  commercial  objects,  but  in 
aoroe  instances  for  literaiy  purposes.  (I)e  Vita,  An- 
tiq.  Baiev.  pp.  159 — 174. 353 — 289 ;  Intor.  Baim). 
f.  1—37;  Orell.  Iiuer.  8164,  3768,  41S4 — 4132, 
&e.)  Benevoitum  indeed  seems  to  have  been  a 
place  of  much  literary  cultivation ;  it  was  the  birth- 
pUce  of  Orbilius  the  grammarian,  who  long  con- 
tinued to  teach  in  his  native  city  before  he  removed 
to  Rome,  and  was  honoured  with  a  status  by  hit 
feUow-townsmen;  while  existing  inscriptioDa  record 
similar  honours  paid  to  another  gnunmarian,  Rotilias 
Aelianus,  as  well  as  to  orators  and  poets,  apparently 
only  of  k>cal  celebrity.  (Suet.  Gram.  9 ;  De  Vita, 
IL  e.  pp.  204—220;  OrelL  Iiuor.  1178,  1185.) 

The  territory  of  Beneventum  under  the  Bonan 
empin  was  of  very  considerable  extent.  Towards 
the  W.,  as  already  mentioned,  it  included  that  of 
Caodium,  with  the  exception  of  the  town  itself;  to 
the  M.  it  extended  as  &r  as  the  Tomarus  (TVim- 
maro),  indnding  the  village  of  Pago,  which,  as  we 
learn  from  an  inscription,  was  andently  called  Pagus 
Veianna  ;  on  the  NE.  it  comprised  the  town  of 
Equna  TnticuB  (&  UaUerio,  near  Cattel  Franco), 
and  on  the  E.  and  S.  bordered  on  the  territories  of 
Aecnlanum  and  Abellinnm.  An  inscription  has 
preserved  to  as  the  names  of  Ee\'eral  of  the  pagi  or 
Tillages  dependent  upon  Beneventum,  but  their  sites 
earmot  be  identified.  (Henzen,  Tab.  AUment.  Bat- 
Mm,  p.  93 — 108 ;  Hommsen,  Topogr.  degli  Irpini, 
p.  168—171.) 

The  Ascsca  Canpi,  mentioned  by  several  writers 
as  the  actual  scene  of  the  engagement  between 
Pyrrfaus  and  the  Bomans  (Flor.  i.  18 ;  Frontin. 
^rat.  iv.  1.  §  14;  Oros.  iv.  2),  were  probably  the 
tract  of  plain  country  S.  of  the  river  Calor,  called 
en  Zannoni's  map  L»  Colotme,  which  commences 
within  2  miles  of  Beneventum  itself,  and  was  tni- 
Tersed  by  the  Via  Appia.  They  are  erroneously 
placed  both  by  Floras  and  Oroeins  in  Lncania;  but 
all  the  best  authorities  place  the  scene  of  the  action 
sear  Beneventum.  Some  writers  would  read  "  Tsn- 
lasini,"  for  Amsini  in  the  passages  dted,  but  there 
ii  DO  authority  for  this  alteration. 

The  annexed  odn,  with  the  legend  BEirvEirroD 
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(an  old  Latin  form  for  Beneventar-um),  most  have 
been  struck  after  it  became  a  Latin  cdony.  Other 
coins  with  the  legend  "  Maliea,"  or  "  Maliesa,"  have 
been  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Samnite  Maleventam. 
(Millingen,  Numitmatique  de  tAne.  Jtalie,  p.  223; 
FriedUnder,  Oik.  Mwa.  p.  67.)  [E.  U.  B.] 


COnt  or  BEHEVESTUX. 

BENL    [Bkhxa.] 

BENJANIN.    [PAimiKA.] 

BENNA,  or  BENA  (B^a :  Elh.  Bnvuat, 
Stepb.  B.),  a  town  in  Thrace,  from  which  one  of  the 
Ephesian  tribes  aj^iean  to  have  derived  its  name. 
(Guhl,  Ejdtaiaoa,  p.  20.)  PUny  (iv.  11.  s.  18) 
speaks  of  a  Thracian  peojje  of  the  name  of  Beni. 

BEXNA,  seems  to  have  been  a  place  in  Phrygia 
Epdctetns,  between  KiUaieh  and  Azani,  as  is  infernd 
from  an  inscription  found  by  Keppel  with  the  words 
reu  BfiviTOis  at  Tatar-£azarjtL  (Cramer,  Atia 
.4fiBor,vol.ii.  p.17.)  [G.  L.] 

BERA.    [Bekb.) 

BERCORATES,  a  people  of  Aijuitania  (Plin.  iv. 
19),  or  Bercorcates  in  Hardoin's  text.  The  name 
appears  to  exist  in  that  of  the  BercotuUi,  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  place  once  named  Barcou,  now  Jouaaon, 
in  the  canton  of  Bom,  in  the  department  of  Gironde. 
(Walckenaer,  Oiog.  (fc.  vol.  ii.  p.  241.)        [G.  L.] 

BEREBIS,  BOREVIS  and  VEREIS  (BipSi;), 
a  town  in  Lower  Paimonia,  identified  by  some  wiUi 
the  modem  village  of  Breez,  and  by  others  with  a 
place  near  GySrgg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Drave. 
(PtoL  ii.  16.  §6;  Geogr.  Kav.  iv.  19;  Itin.  Ant. 
p.  180;  Itin.  Bier.  p.  562;  Tab.  Pouting.)  [L.  S.] 

BERECYNTUS(B<p<nn>roi:  Eth.  Bcp«tW<u), 
a  dty  of  Phrygia,  according  to  Stephanas  (>.  v.). 
Bat  this  town,  and  the  Castellnm  Berecynthinm  of 
ATibins  Sequester  (p.  18,  ed.  Oberliu),  on  the  Sanga- 
rius,  are  otherwise  unknown.  The  Berecyntes  (Strab. 
p.  469)  were  a  Phrygian  nation,  who  worshipped  the 
Magna  Hater.  A  district  named  Berecys  is  men- 
tioned in  a  fragment  of  Aeschylus,  quoted  by  Strabo 
(p.  580) ;  but  Aeschylus,  after  his  fashion,  confused 
the  geography.  Pliny  (v.  29)  mentions  a  "  Bere- 
cyntius  tractus "  in  Caria,  which  abounded  in  box- 
wood (xvi.  16);  but  he  gives  no  precise  indication 
of  the  position  of  this  country.  [G.  L.l 

BEBECYNTUS.    [Ida.] 

BEREGRA  (fiifefpa :  Etk.  Beregranus),  a  town 
of  Picenom,  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
among  the  places  in  the  interior  of  that  province. 
The  latter  reckons  it  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
Praetutii,  but  we  have  no  due  to  its  precise  poMUon. 
CInverius  would  place  it  at  CiviUUa  di  Tronio, 
about  10  miles  N.  of  Turamo,  which  is  at  least  a 
plausible  conjecture.  (Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18 ;  Ptol.  iii. 
1.  §  58  i  Cluver.  Ital.  p.  746.)  The  Liber  Colo- 
niarum  (p.259)  mentions  the  "Veragranus  ager" 
among  those  of  Picenom,  a  name  evidently  oormpted 
from  "  Beregranus."  [E.  H.  B.J 

BERENI'CE.  1.  (B«p«Wio|,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  770, 
xvii.  p.  815;  Plin.  vi.  23,  26,  29,  88;  Steph.  B. 
I.  v.;  Arrian.  PtripL  M.  RiA.;  Itin.  Antonin. 
p.  173,  f.;  Epiphaa  ^Toers*.  Izvi.  1:  £(A.  Btftcr*. 
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Ktis  and  ^ptraci^s,  fern.  Bcptrfmia), «  dty  npm 
the  Red  Sea,  wm  foonded,  or  certaioly  converted 
from  a  village  into  a  city,  by  Ptolemy  II.  Phila- 
delpba'i,  and  naxMd  in  honour  of  his  mother,  the 
daagbter  of  Ptolemy  Lagos  and  Antigone.     It  stood 
about  lat.  23°  56'  N.,  and  about  long.  35°  34'  E., 
and  being  in  the  same  parallel  with  Syene,  vnu  ac- 
cordingly on  the  equinoctial  line.     Berenice,  as  mo- 
dem surveys  (Moresby  and  Carless,  183(V— 3)  have 
ascertained,  stood  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sinus 
Inunondos,  or  Foal  Bay.    A  lofty  range  of  moun- 
tains runs  along  this  side  of  the  AAican  coast,  and 
separates  Berenice  from  Egypt     The  emerald  mines 
are  in  its  neighbourhood.    The  harbour  is  indifierent, 
but  was  improved  by  art.     Berenice  stood  upon  a 
narrow  rim  of  shore  between  the  hills  and  the  Red 
Sea.    Its  prosperity  after  the  third  century  b.  c  was 
owing  in  great  measnn  to  three  cause? :  the  &vottr 
of  the  Macedonian  kings,  its  safe  anchorage,  and  its 
being  a  terminus  of  the  great  road  from  Coptos, 
which  rendered  Berenice  and  Myoe  Hormos  the  two 
principal  emporia  of  the  trade  between  Aethiopia  and 
Egypt  on  the  one  hand,  and  Syria  and  India  on  the 
other.     The  distance  between  Coptos  and  Berenice 
was  258  Roman  miles,  or  eleven  days'  jonmey.    The 
wells  and  halting  pktces  of  the  caravans  are  enume- 
rated by  Pliny  (vL  23.  a.  26),  and  in  the  Itineraries 
(Antonin.  p.  172,  f.).     Belzoni  (Travels,  voL  ii.  p. 
35)  found  traces  of  several  of  these  stations.    Under 
the  empire  Berenice  formed  a  district  in  itself,  with 
its  peculiar  prefect,  who  was  entitled  "  Praefectos 
Berenicidis,"  or  P.  mootis  Berenicidis.  (Orelli,  Inter. 
Lot.  no.  3880,  C)    The  harbour  of  Berenice  was 
sheltered  from  the  NE.  wind  by  the  island  Ophiodes 
QOipMils  viiaot,  Strab.  zvi.  p.  770;  Diod.  Ui.  39), 
which  was  rich  in  topazes.    A  small  temple  of  sand- 
stone and  soft  calcareous  stone,  in  the  Egyptian  style, 
has  been  discovered  at  Berenice.    It  is  102  feet  long, 
and  43  wide.    A  portion  of  its  walls  is  sculptured 
with  well-executed  basso  relievos,  of  Greek  work- 
manship, and  hieroglyphics  also  occasionally  occur 
on  the  walls.    Belzmii  confirmed  D'Auville's  original 
opinion  of  the  true  site  of  Berenice  (Mimairtt  tur 
VEgypU  Andemii),  and  says  that  the  city  measured 
1,600  feet  from  N.  to  S.,  and  2,000  from  E.  to  W. 
He  estimates  the  ancient  population  at  10,000.  (72«- 
leareka,  voL  ii  p.  73.) 

2.  Panchbysos,  a  city  near  Sabae  in  the  Regie 
Trc^lodytica,  and  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
between  the  20th  and  21st  degrees  of  N.  latitude.  It 
obtained  the  appellation  of"  all-golden  "  (tir'xpuaQt, 
Steph.  B.  p.  164,  ».  v. ;  Strab.  xvi  771)  from  its 
vidoity  to  the  gold  mines  otJebel  AUaJci  or  OUaH, 
from  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  drew  their  prin- 
cipal supplies  of  that  metal,  and  in  the  working  of 
which  they  employed  criminals  and  prisoners  of  war. 
(Plin.  vi.  34.) 

3.  Epideires  (M  Atiftit,  Steph.  B.  i.  v.\ 
Strab.  zvL  pp.  769,  773;  Mela,  iii.  8;  P(in.  vi.  34; 
Ptol.  viii.  16.  §  12),  or  Berenice  upon  the  Neck  of 
Land,  was  a  town  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Red  Sea, 
near  the  Straits  of  Bab-d-ifandtb.  Its  position  on 
a  sandy  spit  or  promontory  of  land  was  the  cause  of 
its  distinctive  appellation.  Some  authorities,  how- 
ever, attribute  the  name  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
more  considerable  town  named  Deira;  but  the  situ- 
ation of  the  latter  is  unknown.  [W.  B.  D.l 

BKRENI'CE.  a  Cilician  city  of  this  name  is 
mentioned  by  Stephanus  (<.  v.  BtpfvUri) ;  and  in  the 
Stadiasmus  a  bay  Berenice  is  mentioned.  *^  As  the 
£tadiasmus  does  not  mentioD  any  distance  betweeu 
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the -Gulf  of  Berenice  and  Celenderis,  then  is  rMson 
to  think  that  Berenice  was  the  name  of  the  b<y  to 
the  eastward  of  the  little  port  of  KtUnderi,"  (Leake, 
Aria  Minor,  &c  p.  202.)  [G.  L.] 

BERENl'CE,  a  town  in  Arabia,  the  name  by 
which  Ezion-Geber  was  called  in  the  time  ff 
Jose^ns.  (Ant.  viiL  6.  §  4.)  It  was  situated  on 
the  Elanitic,  or  Eastern  Gulf  of  the  Bed  Sea,  not  &r 
from  Elath,  Ailah,  or  Aelana.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  wanderings  of  the  children  cf  Israel  (A'iiai6. 
zxxiii.  35);  and  is  celebrated  as  the  naval  araenat 
of  Solomon  and  Jehoshaphat.  (1  King;  ix.  26, 
xziL  48.)  The  Arabic  historian  Makrizi  speaks  of 
an  ancient  dty  'Asyfin  near  Ailah.  (Burckfaardt'a 
.%rio,p.511.)  [G.W.J 

BEBENI'CE,  in  Cyrenaica.     [HEsraiuDBS.J 
BEBEUM  or  BERAEUM  (AriUart),  a  town  in 
Moesia  (NotiL  Imp.  28;  Ge^.  Bav.  iv.  5;  Itin. 
Ant.  225).  [L.  S.] 

BERGA  (B/pYT) :  Eth.  BcfO'iubt),  a  town  of 
Macedonia,  lying  inland  from  the  month  of  the 
Strymoi  (Scymnus  Ch.  654;  PtoL  iii.  13.  §  31) 
only  known  as  the  birthplace  of  the  writer  An^ 
tiphanes,  whose  tales  were  so  marrelloos  and 
incredible  as  to  give  rise  to  a  verb  $tirytti(tw,  in 
the  sense  of  telling  falsehoods.  (Stnb.  i.  jl  47,  ii. 
pp.102, 104;  Steph.  B.«.tr.;  Did.  of  Biogr.  vol.  i. 
p.  204.)  Leake  phu»s  Berga  near  the  modem 
Takhgai,  upon  the  shore  of  the  Stiymonic  lake. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iiL  p>  229.) 
BE'RGIDUM.  [AsTCBES.] 
BERGINTRUU,  a  pbwe  on  the  GaUic  side  of  the 
pass  of  the  Alpes  Graiae,  lying  on  the  road  marked 
in  the  Antonine  Itin.  between  Mediolanum  (Milan) 
and  Vienna  (Ktsune).  D'Anville  (Notice,  &c) 
places  it,  accoiding  to  the  Table,  between  Axiina 
(Aime)  and  Alpis  Giaia.  The  distance  from  Ber- 
gintrum  to  Axima  is  marked  villi  M.  P,  The  Alpis 
Gisia  may  be  the  watershed  cai  the  pass  of  the  Little 
St.  Bernard,  which  divides  the  waters  that  flow  to 
the  Itire  from  those  which  flow  to  the  Dora  Baltea 
on  the  Italian  side.  This  is  the  place  which  D'An- 
ville names  I'Bdpital,  co  the  authority  of  a  mano- 
script  map  of  the  country.  D'Anville  supposes  that 
Bergintnun  may  be  St.  Maurice ;  but  he  admits 
that  xii,  the  distance  in  the  Table  between  Ber- 
gintrum  and  Alpis  Gnia,  does  not  fit  the  distance 
between  SU  Maurice  and  tUdpitdl,  which  is  less. 
Walclenaer  (Geog.  Sec.  vol.  iii.  p.  27)  supposes  that 
two  routes  between  Arebrigium  and  Darantasia  have 
been  made  into  one  in  the  Table,  and  he  fixes  Ber- 
gintrum  at  Bellentre.  He  also  attempts  to  show  that 
in  the  Anton.  Itin.  between  Arebrigiom  and  Daran- 
tasia  there  has  been  confusion  in  the  ntmibers  and 
the  names  of  places;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  case. 
The  position  of  Bergintrum  cannot  be  considered  as 
certain,  though  the  limits  between  which  we  most 
look  for  it  are  pretty  well  defined.  [G.  L.] 

BERGISTA'NI,  a  small  people  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  who  revolted  firom  the  Romans  in  the  war 
about  Emporiae,  b.g  195.  (Liv.  xixiv.  16,  17.) 
They  seem  to  have  been  neighbours  of  the  Ilergctes, 
in  the  mountains  of  Catalonia,  between  Berga  and 
Manreta.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  place, 
afterwards  mentioned  by  Livy  (c.  21)  as  the  strong- 
hold of  the  rebels,  Bergiun  or  Vergitm  castrtm, 
was  one  of  the  seven  fortresses  of  the  Bergistaiii, 
mentioned  by  him  in  the  former  passage,  and  that 
from  which  they  took  their  name.  It  is  probably 
Berga.  (Marca,  Ilitp.  ii.  23,  p.  197 ;  Flores,  £tp.  S. 
ixiv.  38;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt. i.  pp.  318, 426.)   [P.S.] 
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BERaCLE,  BKBGULAE,  VIBGULAE  or  BEB- 
GULIUH  (Btpfyoi/1.71,  BffiyoiXioy :  DtjtUal-Borpta), 
s  town  in  Thnce,  winch  ms  in  later  times  <»Ued 
Axcadiapolis.  (Ptol.  iiL  11.  §  12;  Geogr.  Bav. 
IT.  6 ;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  569 ;  Cedren.  p.  266 ;  Theophan. 
p.  66.)  [L.  S.] 

BE'BGOMUH  (Btpryoiuir:  Eth.  Bergomas,  atis : 
Serrano'),  a  city  of  Cinlpiiie  Gaol,  atnated  at  the 
ftot  of  the  Alps,  between  Brizia  and  the  Lacns 
Larins:  it  was  33  miles  NE.  from  Milan.  (Itin. 
Ant.  p.  137.)  According  to  Plinv,  who  follows  the 
anthinity  of  Cato,  it  was  a  citj  c£  the  Orobii,  bat' 
this  tribe  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  antfaor, 
and  Bergomnm  is  incloded  by  Ptolemy  in  the  ter- 
ritoty  of  the  CenomanL  (Plin.  iiL  17.  s.  21 ;  Ptol. 
fii  1.  §  31.)  Justin  also  mentioas  it  among  the 
cities  founded  by  the  Gauls,  after  they  had  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  expelled  the  Tuscans  ftom  the  plains 
of  noitbem  Italy.  (Joatin.  xz.  5.)  No  menticm  of 
it  is,  however,  found  in  history  previous  to  the 
Boman  Empre,  when  it  became  a  considerable  mu- 
mcipol  town,  as  attested  by  inscripticHis  as  well  as 
by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  It  seems  to  have  derived 
consideiable  wealth  from  valuable  copper  mines 
which  existed  in  its  territory.  (Plin.  xzxiv.  1 .  s.  2 ; 
Orell.  Inter.  3349,  3898.)  In  b.  a  452,  it  was 
COS  of  the  dties  laid  waste  by  Attila  {BiiL  MitcelL 
XT.  p,  549);  but  afto'  the  £^  of  the  Boman  Empire 
it  is  again  mentioned  by  Procopins  as  a  strong  for- 
tress, and  under  the  Leinbard  kings  was  oce  oS  the 
chief  towns  in  this  part  cS  Italy,  and  the  captal  of 
a  doehy.  (Procop.  B.  6.  ii.  12 ;  P.  Diac  ii.  15, 
iv.  3  )  In  late  writers  and  the  Itineraries  the  name 
is  cormptly  written  Pergamus  and  Bergame:  bat 
all  earlier  writers,  as  well  as  inscriptions,  have  Ber- 
gomum.  The  modem  city  of  Bergamo  is  a  flon- 
lishiog  and  populous  place,  bat  contains  no  ancient 
RHiaina.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BERGU'SIUM  or  BEBGCSIA,  in  Gallia,  on  the 
road  between  Vienna  ( Vieme)  and  a  place  named 
Aogustnm.  The  Anttmine  Itin.  and  the  Table  agree 
Tety  nearly  as  to  the  position  of  Bergusiom,  which  is 
zz  or  xzi  H.  P.  from  Vienna,  and  supposed  to  be  a 
place  named  Bourgoia.  Angustum  is  supposed  to 
be  AoHe.  [O.  L.] 

BERIS  or  BIBES  (B^»,  Blpiir),  a  river  of  Pon- 
tos,  which  Arrian  places  60  stadia  firom  the  Thcaris. 
Hamilton  (Raearcha,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  280)  identifies 
it  with  the  MelUich  Chai,  "a  deep  and  slngt^ish 
nver,"  between  Umeh  and  the  Thermcdon.  He 
foond  it  to  be  riz  miles,  or  60  stadia,  from  the 
TkmrA  Irmak,  which  he  seems  to  identify  correctly 
with  the  Tboaris.  [G.  L.] 

BETlMroS  MONS  (ri  Bip/uoy  Spos:  Verria), a 
range  of  mountains  in  Macedonia,  between  tlie  Ha- 
liacmon  and  Lndias,  at  the  foot  (^  which  stood  the 
city  of  Beroea.  Herodotns  relates  that  this  moun- 
tain was  impassable  on  acconnt  of  the  cold,  and  that 
beycBid  it  were  the  gardens  of  Midas,  in  which  the 
roees  grew  spontaneously.  (Herod.  viiL  138 ;  Strab. 
viL  pt  390.)  The  Bermius  is  the  same  as  the  Bora 
of  Livy  (zlv.  29),  and  is  a  continuation  of  Mount 
Bamns.  (HOller,  Doriaai,  voL  L  p.  469,  transL; 
Leake,  Jfortiem  Gretee,  vol.  iii.  p.  295.) 

BEBOEA.  1.  (Upoia,  B^^^:  Elh.  BtpotSot, 
Stepb.  B.;  Beroens,  Liv.  xxiH.  39:  Verria),  a  city 
of  Haoedooia,  in  the  M.  part  of  the  province  (Plin. 
ir.  10),  in  the  district  called  Emathia  (FtoL  iii.  13. 
§  39),  on  a  river  which  flows  into  the  Haliacmon, 
and  upon  one  of  the  lower  ridges  of  Mount  Bermius 
(StnK  TiL  p.  330).    U  was  attacked,  though  un- 
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Buccesefnlly,  by  the  Athenian  forces  under  Callias, 
B.  c  432.  (Thuc  i.  61.)  The  statement  of  Thu- 
cydides  presents  some  geographical  difficulties,  as 
Beroea  lies  quite  out  of  file  way  of  the  natural  route 
feom  Pydua  to  Potidaes.  Mr.  Grote  (HiA  of  Greece, 
vol.  vi.  p.  96)  considers  that  another  Beroea,  situated 
somewhere  between  Gigonns  and  Therma,  and  out  of 
the  limits  of  that  Macedonia  which  Fradiocas  go- 
verned, may  probably  be  the  place  indicated  by  Thu- 
cydides.  Any  remark  &om  Mr.  Grote  deserves  the 
highest  consideration;  but  an  objection  presents  itself 
against  this  view.  His  argument  rests  upon  the  hy- 
pothesis that  there  was  another  Beroea  in  Thrace  or 
in  Emathia,  though  we  do  not  know  its  exact  site. 
There  was  a  town  called  Beroea  in  Tlirace,  but  we 
are  enabled  to  fiz  its  position  with  considerable  cer- 
tainty, as  lying  between  Pbilippopolis  and  Nicopolis 
(see  below),  uid  no  single  authority  is  adduced  to 
show  that  there  was  a  second  Beroea  in  Thrace  be- 
tween Gigonus  and  Therma. 

Beroea  surrendered  to  the  Boman  consul  after  the 
battle  of  Pydna  (Liv.  xliv.  45),  and  was  assigned, 
with  its  territory,  to  the  third  region  of  Macedonia 
(zlv.  29).  St  Fanl  and  Siks  withdrew  to  this  city 
from  Thessalonica;  and  the  Jewish  residents  are  de- 
scribed  as  more  ingenuous  and  of  a  better  disposition 
than  those  of  the  latter  place,  in  that  they  diligently 
searched  the  Scriptures  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Apostle.  (.i4e<t,XTii.  11.) 
Scoter,  a  native  of  this  town,  accompanied  St.  Paul 
to  Asia.  (,Actt,  xx.  4.)  Lncian  {Atmu,  34)  de- 
scribes it  as  a  large  and  populous  town.  It  was  si- 
tuated 30  M.  P.  from  Pella  (Petit  Toi.),  and  51  M.  P 
from  Thessalonica  (/ttn.  Anton.'),  and  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  (Aetna  c^  Macedonia.  (Con- 
stant, de  Them.  ii.  2.)  For  a  rare  com  of  Beroea, 
belonging  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  see 
Basche,  vol  i.  p.  1492 ;  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 

Verria  stands  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Olympene 
range  of  mountains,  about  5  miles  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  Vittritza  or  Injikara,  just  where  that  river, 
after  having  mode  its  way  to  an  immense  rocky  ra- 
vine through  the  range,  entera  the  great  maritime 
pUin.  Verria  contains  about  2000  &milies,  and, 
from  its  natural  and  other  advantages,  is  described  as 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  towns  in  RumiU.  The  nv- 
mains  of  the  ancient  city  are  very  considerable. 
Leake  {Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  291),  from  vthon 
this  acconnt  of  Verria  is  taken,  notices  the  NW. 
angle  of  the  wall,  or  perhaps  of  the  acropolis ;  these 
walls  are  traceable  from  that  point  southward  to  two 
high  towers  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  modem 
town,  which  appears  to  have  been  repaired  or  rebuilt 
in  Btanan  or  Byzantine  times.  Only  three  insoip- 
tions  have  been  discovered.     (Leake,  J.  c.) 

2.  (Bffiiis,  Steph.  B.:  Eth.  Bf/Hsvios),  a  town  in 
Thrace,  87  M.  P.  from  Adiianopolis  (/(m.  Anion.; 
Hierocles),  and  ntoated  somewhere  between  Pbilip- 
popolis and  Nicopolis.  (Amm.  Marc  xxvii.  4.  §  12, 
xxzi.  9.  §  1 ;  Jomand.  de  Rebut  Geiicii,  c.  18.)  In 
later  times  it  was  called  Irenopolis,  in  honour  of  the 
empress  Irene,  who  caused  it  to  be  repaired.  (Theo- 
phan. p.  385;  Zonar.  Ann.  vol.  ii.  p.  115;  Bit*. 
Mite.  zzziiL  p.  166,  ap.  Muratori.)  St  Martin,  in 
his  notes  to  Le  Beau  (Bat  Empire,  vol  zii.  p.  330), 
confounds  this  city  with  the  Macedonian  Beroea. 
Liberius  was  banished  to  this  place  from  Bome,  and 
spent  two  years  in  exile  there.  (Socrates,  S.  E, 
iv.  11.) 

3.  {Bif^oia,  Bipota,  Bifvn,  Bcpocfa:  Eth.  Be- 
f6tvs,  Steph.  B.;  Berooensis,  Plin.  t.  23;  Itin.  An- 
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ftm.;  Hiencks!  BaUi,  AleppoX  •  town  in  ^nrU 
(Stnb.  xvi.  p.  761),  aboat  midway  between  Antioch 
mnd  HierapoBs.  (Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  7 ;  PtoL  v.  15.) 
Jolian,  after  k  laboriotu  march  of  two  dajri  fromAo- 
tioch,  halted  on  the  third  at  Beroea.  (Julian,  Epitt 
xzTiL;  Theodoret.  iii.  S3;  Hilman'a  Gibbon,  toL  it. 
p.l44;LeBean,£af£a9ir<,ToLiii.p.55.)  Chos- 
roes,  in  his  inroad  npon  Syria,  A.  D.  540,  demandwl 
a  tribute  from  Beroea,  which  be  remitted  afterwardi, 
as  the  inhabitants  were  nnable  to  pay  it.  (Procop. 
B.P.M.T;  Milman'i  Gibbon,  toL  rii.  p.  315;  Le 
Bean,  toL  ix.  p.  13.)  A.  d.  61 1  Chosroea  II.  occu- 
pied this  city.  (Gibbon,  vol.  Tiii.  p.  225.)  It  owed 
its  Mafwlnnian  name  of  Beroea  to  Sdencus  Nicator, 
and  continued  to  be  called  ao  till  the  eonqoat  by  the 
Araba  under  Aba  Otieidah,  a.  d.  638,  when  it  re- 
Bomed  its  ancient  name  of  Cbaleb  or  Chalybon.  (Ni- 
ceph.  H.  E.  xiv.  39  ;  Schulten'a  Index  Gtog.  a.  t. 
JIaU) ;  Winer,  BibL  Real-  Wort.  Buck.)  It  after- 
wards became  the  capital  of  the  Sultans  of  the  race 
of  Hamadan,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury was  united  to  the  Greek  empire  by  the  oonqoeats 
of  JCimiwiwi,  emperor  of  CSonatantinople.  The  ezea- 
Tationa  a  little  way  eastward  of  the  town,  are  the 
only  TOstigeB  of  ancient  remains  in  the  neighbour 
hood.  They  are  Teiy  exteosiTe,  and  oonsist  of  anitea 
«f  larj^  apartmonta,  which  are  separated  by  portions 
of  solid  rock,  with  masaire  pilasten  left  at  intervals 
to  support  the  mass  above.  (Chesney,  Exped.  Eu- 
jArat,  vol.  L  p.  435.)  Its  present  popnlatian  is  some- 
what more  than  100,000  souls.  For  coins  of  Beroea, 
both  autonomons  and  imperial,  ranging  from  Tn^an 
to  Antoninus,  eta  Baache,  voL  i  p.  1492;  Eckhel, 
vol.  iiL  p.  359. 


com   OF   BEROEA.  IX   8YBIA. 

4.  (B«p^  I  Maee.  ix.  4),  a  village  in  Jodaea 
(Reland,  PuUiat.  p.  640),  which,  according  to  Winar 
\t.  v.),  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Berea  men- 
tioned 2  Mace.  xlU.  4.  [E.  B.  J.] 

BERCyNES  or  VEBOTIES  (B^^'O.  »  V^ 
in  the  N.  of  Hispania  Tarraconenas,  abng  the  upper 
coniae  of  the  Ibenu  (^Ebro),  on  its  right  bank,  aboat 
Logroio,  between  the  Celtibbri  on  the  S.,  and  the 
Cantabsi  on  the  N.,  SE.  of  the  Aursioonss,  and 
on  the  borders  of  the  Co:«TKSTAjn.  They  were  a 
Celtic  people,  and  are  mentioned  by  Stiabo  as  form- 
ing, mth  the  Celtiberi,  the  chief  remnant  of  the  old 
Celtic  population  of  Spun.  (Liv.  Fr.  xcL,  where 
the  common  reading  is  Virone* ;  Strab.  iii.  pp.  158, 
162;  Ptol.  iL  6.  §  55.)  The  following  were  their 
chief  cities :  TBtnoM  Metallum  (T/^Twy  M- 
ToAAoK,  Ptol.;  Tricut,  near  Nagera),  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary  (p.  394)  simply  Tritium,  on  the  high 
road  from  Legio  VII.  (Leon)  to  Caesaraugusta,  36 
M.P.  SE.  of  ViKOVEScA,  and  not  to  be  confounded 
with  a  pkce  of  the  same  name  W.  of  Virovesca: 
Verela,  on  the  same  road,  18  M.P.  SE.  of  Tritium, 
and  28  NW.  of  Caiaodrbis  (Co/oAorro,  /<«.  p. 
893),  undoubtedly  the  Varbia  or  Varia  (OMfMio, 
Obofla)  at  Livy,  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  which 
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vaa  the  linngeat  dty  of  the  district  (Liv.  l&):  it 
(tood  at  a  passage  of  the  Ibenu  (Strab.  p.  162), 
where  the  river  commenced  its  navigable  coune  if 
260  M.  P.  (PUn.  iii.  3.  a.  4):  it  still  bears  itsandent 
name  (  Varta,  a  little  below  Lcgrmo,  with  wiiick 
some  confound  it;  Florez,  Cantoir.  p.  198;  Heo- 
talle,  E^.  Med.  p.  363) :  Ouba  ('OAlCo,  Ptol: 
■enw  aanine  •  oormptian  by  banspoaitian,  and  iden- 
tify it  with  the  'OACia  mentioned  by  Ste|^ianns  By- 
cantinna  as  a  dty  of  Iberia) ;  Cohtrebkia,  also 
called  Lencas,  a  stronghold  of  Sectoriua,  as  being  the 
most  convenient  bead-quarters,  from  which  to  march 
oat  of  the  territory  cf  the  Bntaea  into  any  of  the 
Ddghbooiing  districts  (Liv.  Fr.  xcL  p.  27,  where 
mention  is  also  made  of  another  important  atf  of  tin 
same  name  belonging  to  the  Celtibni):  Ukert  takes 
it  for  the  Cantabria  on  the  Ebro,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  middle  agee,  and  the  mine  of  which  are  sees 
between  £<);r(ma  and  Puna.  (Sandoval,  .i«iu(.  &c 
qnoted  by  D'AnviUe,  Mim.  de  tAead.  des  Imter. 
Tol.xi.  pi.  771;  Ukert,  voL  iL  pL  I  k).  321,  457, 
458.)  [P.  S.] 

BEROTHA  (BnpiMq),  menticned  only  by  Jo- 
eephns  as  a  city  of  Upper  Galilee,  not  fiir  from 
Cadeah  (Naphthali)  (^AnL  v.  1.  §  18).  He  makea 
it  the  scene  of  the  decisive  battle  which  Joshua 
fought  with  the  northern  kings,  "  at  the  waten  of 
Merom."  (^osA.  xi.  1—9.)  [GW] 

BEBUBIUM,  the  third  promontoiy  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Scotland,  acoording  to  Ptolemy.  Pro- 
bably, fioa  Head.  [B.  G.  L] 

BEBYA,  a  town  in  Apamene,  aoccsding  to  the 
Peutinger  TaMet,  SE.  of  Antioch,  25  M.  P.  from 
Chalcis  and  54  U.  P.  fhim  Bathna.  Niebuhr  (iZoM, 
vol.  iiL  p.  95)  fbuzid  many  ruins  under  the  name  of 
Berua.  [E.B.J] 

BEBYTUS  (Biipvr^r,  Berftns  and  Ber^tus:  EA. 
Bi|p6rui,  Beiytensis,  Berytius,  Steph.  B.  S<7lax,p.  42 ; 
tKonys.  Per.  v.  91 1 ;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  12.  §  5;  Amm. 
Mar.xiv.8.§9;  Tac.fiit.ii.81; /tM..diitoiL;  A«fc 
TVii.;  Geogr.  Sav.;  Hierodes:  Beirut),  a  tom  of 
Phoeoida,  iriiich  has  been  identified  by  some  with 
the  Berotha  or  Berothai  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptum. 
(2  8am.  viii.  8;  Eak.  xlvii.  16.)  In  the  fanner 
passage  Berothai  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  Zobah  (comp.  v.  5),  which  appears  to 
have  included  Hamath  (oomp.  w.  9,  10;  2  Chron. 
viii.  S).  In  the  latter  passage  the  border  of  Israel 
is  drawn  in  poetic  vision,  apparently  fixxn  the  Medi- 
terranean, by  Hamath  and  Benthan,  towards  Da- 
mascus and  Hanran.  The  Berotha  here  meant  would, 
as  Dr.  Kobinaon  (PofesUne,  vol.  iii.  p.  442)  argues, 
more  naturally  seem  to  have  been  an  inland  dty. 
After  its  destruction  by  Tiyphon,  b.c.  140  (Stiab. 
zvi.  p.  756),  it  was  reduced  by  Agrippa,  and  colo- 
msed  by  the  vetanns  of  the  v.  Macadonica  1^ 
and  viii.  Augusta,  and  becune  a  Bomao  colony  under 
the  name  of  Colonia  Julia  Augusta  feliz  Beiytus 
(Orelli,  Inter,  n.  514,  and  coins  in  Eckhel,  voL  iii. 
p.  356 ;  Marqnardt,  Handiuck  der  Boei.  Alt,  p. 
199),  and  was  afterwards  endowed  with  the  rights 
of  an  Italian  dty.  (Ulpian,  Dig.  15.  1.  §  1;  I'lin- 
T.  20.)  It  was  at  this  dty  that  Herod  the  Gnat 
held  the  mock  trial  over  his  two  sons.  (Jaeepb. 
Ant  xvi.  1 1.  §§  1—6.)  The  elder  Agrippa  greatly 
&vaared  the  city,  and  adorned  it  with  a  splendid 
theatre  and  amphitheatre,  beside  baths  and  porticoes, 
inaugurating  them  with  games  and  spectacles  of 
eveiy  kind,  including  shows  of  gladiators.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xix.  7.  §  5.)  Here,  too,  Titus  celebrated  the 
birthday  of  bis  &ther  Vespasian  by  the  exhibiiioo  of 
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naSar  ^Mctaclcs,  in  which  many  of  the  oaptirc 
Jem  pcnhed.  (Jos^.  B.  J.  vii.  3.  §  1 ;  eomp.  5. 
§  1.)  Aftarwarda  BefTtoa  became  rencwnied  a*  a 
tobool  a£  Onck  learning,  partioalarlf  of  lair,  to 
which  acholaia  lepaind  from  a  distance.  Its  eplen- 
door  may  be  oom]iated  to  hare  lasted  from  the  third 
to  the  middle  of  the  sirth  ocntuiy.  (Milman's 
Gibbon,  ToL  iiL  p.  51.)  Eiuebiiu  rdates  that  the 
martyr  Appian  resided  here  for  same  time  to  pni^ 
sue  Greek  Monlar  l«aniing(/>e  MarL  Paloett  c.  iv.), 
and  Oregoij  Thaomatargiu  repaired  to  Berytns  to 
periiBct  hiinaatf  in  the  civil  law.  (Socrates,  N.  E. 
it.  27.)  A  later  Greek  poet  describes  it  in  this 
respect  as  "  the  nnne  of  tranqoil  life."  (N(mnas, 
Dimgs.  xH.  fin.)  Under  the  reign  of  Jostinian  it 
was  laid  in  mins  by  an  earthqnake,  and  the  school 
nmoTsd  to  Sidoo,  ▲.  D.  551.  (Uilman's  Gibbon, 
tcL  Til.  p.  4S0.)  In  the  onuades,  Beirit,  which 
was  sometinMs  called  Baarim  (Alb.  Aq.  t.  40,  x.  8), 
was  an  object  of  great  contention  between  the  Chris- 
tians and  the  Hnslim,  and  f^l  snooessively  into  the 
hands  of  both.  In  A.  D.  1110  it  was  csptored  by 
Baldwin  I.  (Wilken,  Die  Krem.  vol.  ii.  p.  S12),  and 
in  A.  D.  1 1 87  by  Salih  eddin.  (Wilken,  vol.  iii.  pt 
a.  p.  395.)  It  was  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Bcrytiu 
that  the  soene  of  the  combat  between  St  George 
(who  was  so  highly  honoured  in  Syria)  and  the  Dragon 
is  Ud.  Beirit  is  now  commercially  the  most  im- 
portant ]dace  in  Syria.  The  town  is  sitosted  on  a 
kind  of  sbonMer  slo{nng  towards  the  dare  &om  the 
MNW.  side  of  a  triangolar  point,  which  runs  more 
dian  two  miles  into  the  sea.  The  population  anioants 
to  nesrly  15,000  sodIs.  (Chesney,  fxped  £t<pAra(. 
voL  L  p.  468.  For  coins  of  Beiytns,  both  antono- 
BMDS  and  imperial,  ranging  from  Trajan  to  Anto- 
niniM,  see  Eckhel,  rol.  iii.  p.  356 ;  Basche,  Lex. 
Nm».  it4.  L  p.  149S.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
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SESA  or  BESSA.  [Attica,  p.  331,  b.] 
BE'SBICUS  (B^rtfwM:  Etk.  BwAicqi^t),  a 
small  island  in  the  Prapontis,  in  the  neighbonrhood 
ef  Cyxicna.  (Stsph.  B.  *.  v.  Biftutos.)  The  my- 
thical story,  qooted  by  Staphanns  from  Agathodes, 
fixes  the  island  near  the  outlet  of  the  lUiyndacos. 
Pliny  (t.  32)  (daces  Besbicns  opposite  to  the  month 
of  the  Bhyubcns,  and  gires  it  a  drcnit  of  18  Roman 
miln.  In  another  paaai^  (ii.  88)  he  ennmerates  it 
among  the  islands  which  have  been  separated  fiom 
the  adjacent  mainlands  by  earthquakes.  The  po- 
sition assigned  to  Besbicns  by  Pliny  and  StnJM  (p. 
576)  corresponds  with  that  of  Kalolimno,  a  small 
idand  which  is  abont  10  miles  N.  of  the  month  of 
the  Rhyndacns.  [Q.  L.] 

BESE'DA  (B4<nita:  S.  Jwm  eh  la  Badetai),  an 
hilaiid  city  of  the  Castellani,  in  Hispania  Tanaco- 
nensis.  (Ptd.  iL  6.  §  71;  coins,  op.  Sestfari,  p.183; 
Dkat,  vol.  u.  pt  i.  p.  486.)  [P.  a] 

BESIPPO  or  BAESIPPO  (Bb«fen>),  a  dty  of 
the  Tnrdetani,  on  or  near  the  S.  coast  at  Hispanis 
Baetica,  jost  outside  the  Straits,  E.  of  the  Pr^  Jn- 
Bonis  (C.  Trtffalgar),  and  12  M.  P.  W.  of  Belo. 
(/IM.  .iliif.  p.  406 ;  Mela,  iL  6 ;  Plin.  iii.  1 .  s.  3 ;  PtoL 


il.  It.  §  14;  Oeog.  Sm.  it.  43.)  Some  iiniifj  It 
with  Befer  de  fa  Fnmterai  bat  others  argne  that 
that  place  lies  too  far  inland  to  agree  wi£  Pliny's 
statement  that  Besippo  was  a  sea-port,  and  take  die 
Roman  mka  near /W«>Airiato  for  its  lite.  (Ukert, 
vol.iipt.ip343.)  [PS.] 

BESOR  (B<i(r<Ast),  a  brook  in  the  south  of  Pa- 
lestine, between  the  town  of  Ziklag  Cassigned  to 
David  by  AcUsh  king  of  the  Philistines),  and  the 
oonntry  of  the  Amalekites.  (I  Sam.  zxviL  6,  xxx. 
8,9.)  [G.W.] 

BKSSA  (B^fftra:  Stk.  Btto-craSit),  a  town  in 
Locris,  so  called  from  its  ritnation  in  a  wooded  glen, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  but  which  had  disappeared  in 
the  time  of  Strabo.  (Hem.  Il  il  533;  Strab  is 
p  426;  Steph.  J\.l.e.) 

BESSI  (Bncffof),  a  Thracian  tribe  occupying  thn 
oonntry  about  the  rivers  Axins,  Strymon,  and  Nestns. 
They  appear  to  have  been  a  very  numerous  people, 
and  at  di^reat  times  to  have  occupied  a  more 
at  leas  extensive  oonntry.  According  to  Herodotus 
(vii.  Ill),  they  belonged  to  the  Satrae,  a  free  Thra- 
cian people,  and  had  the  management  of  an  oracle  of 
Dionysns  sitnated  in  the  highest  part  of  the  moun- 
tains. In  the  time  of  Stiabo  (vii.  p.  318)  the  Besa 
dwelt  all  along  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Haenras, 
from  the  Euxine  to  the  fnmtiai  of  the  Dardsniana 
in  the  west.  In  the  second  century  of  our  era  their 
territory  might  seem  to  have  been  greatly  rednced, 
as  Ptdemy  (iii.  II.  §  9)  mentions  the  B«r(7uH) 
among  the  smaller  irrpaTip'lai  of  Thrace;  but  his 
statement  evidently  refers  only  to  the  western  por- 
tirni  of  the  Bessi,  occupying  the  country  between  the 
Axius  and  Strymon,  and  Pliny  (iv.  11.  18)  speaks 
of  Bessi  living  about  the  Mestns  and  Mount  Rho- 
dope.  Looking  at  the  country  they  occupied,  and 
the  character  given  them  by  Herodotus,  there  can 
be  no  donbt  Aat  they  were  the  chief  people  of 
Thrace;  they  were  warlike  and  uidependent,  and 
were  probably  never  subdued  by  the  Macedonians; 
the  Romans  succeeded  in  conquering  them  only  in 
their  repeated  wars  against  the  Thracians.  It 
would  seem  that  the  whole  nation  of  the  Bessi  was 
divided  into  foor  cantons  (Steph.  Byz.  *.  v.  Trrpa- 
XiptTcu),  of  which  the  Diobessi  mentioned  by  Pliny 
may  have  been  one.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  the 
Beni  are  stud  to  have  been  the  greatest  robbers 
among  the  Thradans,  who  were  themselves  notorioos 
as  XjiffToJ.  That  they  were  not,  however,  wholly 
uncivilised,  is  clear  from  the  &ct  that  they  inhabited 
tgwns,  the  chief  of  which  was  called  Uscudama 
(Eutrop.  vi.  10).  Another  town,  Bessapars,  is 
mentioned  by  Procopins  and  others.  (Comp.  Dion 
Cass.  liv.  34,  and  Baehr  on  Herodotus,  I  c.)  [L.  S.] 

BETA'SII,  a  people  mentioned  by  Tacitns.  In 
the  war  with  Civilis,  Chmdius  Labco,  a  Batavian, 
mustered  a  fijrce  of  Nervii  and  Betasii  (J?i»t.  iv.  56); 
and  he  opposed  Civilis  at  a  bridge  over  the  Mesa 
with  a  hastily  raised  body  of  Betasii,  Tnngri,  and 
Nervii  (J?««.  Iv.  66).  PUny  (iv.  17)  mentions 
the  Betasii,  but  he  does  not  help  us  to  fix  their  po- 
sition. It  seems  probable  that  the  Betasii  were  the 
neighbours  of  the  Nervii  and  Tnngri,  and  it  is  con- 
jectnred  that  the  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  Beetx, 
on  the  1^  bank  of  the  Geete,  south  of  Ilaalm,  in 
South  Brabant.  [G.  L.] 

BETHABARA  (BqfoCo))!),  mentioned  in  St. 
John's  Gospel  (L  28)  as  the  place  of  our  Lord's 
Baptism.  It  is  placed  by  the  Evangelist  "  beyond 
Jordan,"  i.  e.  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  (comp. 
X.  40),  perhaps  identical  with  Bcth-bara  (Jvdj/et, 
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viii.  24),  when  «w  •  ford,  fiom  wUch  tlie  place 
donbtlesB  derived  ita  name,  eqtuTalent  to  "  heut 
trantitut.'  (Reland,  p.  626.)  [G.W.] 

BETHAGLA  (Bethbogla),  a  town  of  Palestine, 
in  the  plun  of  Jericho,  on  the  borders  between  the 
tribes  of  Jodah  and  Bei^amin,  bat  reckoned  to  the 
latter.  (Joth.  zv.  6,  xviii.  19,  21.)  St.  Jerome 
identifies  it  with  the  threshing-floor  of  Atad  (ffen. 
L  10,  I IX  the  soene  of  the  monming  for  Jacob. 
{Onoimut.  t.  V.  Ana  Atad.')  A  fountain  named 
'Ai»  Hajla,  and  s  mined  n»aiaster7,  Kutr  H<gla, 
Btnated  about  two  miles  fivm  the  Jordan,  and  three 
from  the  northern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  still  pre- 
serve the  name  and  memorial  of  this  site.  (Bubin- 
■011,  S.  A  vol.  ii.  pp.  267—27 1 .)  [G.  W.] 

BETUAMMAltlA  QBrfiaintapta,  Ptol.  v.  IS. 
§  14),  a  town  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  Betamali  of  the  Peutmger  Tablet,  14  M.P.  from 
Ceciliana.  This  place  cannot  be  the  Bemmaris  of  the 
Antonitte  ftinerarfi,  as  Bemmaris  is  placed  above  the 
Zeugma,  and  Bethammaria  below  it.      [£.  B.  J.] 

BETHANY  (Bjiecu-ia),  a  village  15  stadia  from 
Jerusalem,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Mount  o{  Olives, 
remarkable  for  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  and  for  other 
incidents  in  oar  Saviour's  life.  (St.  Join,  zi.  18.) 
Its  modem  name  is  El-Asarijtk,  i.  e.  the  village  ^ 
Lazaros.    (Bobinson,  AA.vol.ii.  p.  100.)    [G.W.] 

BETHAR  (Bether,  Either,  BfMqpa),  a  city  cele- 
brated in  the  historj  of  the  Jewish  revolt  under 
Hadrian  (a.  D.  131)  as  the  last  retreat  of  the  Jews 
when  they  had  been  driven  out  of  Jemsalem.  They 
held  out  there  for  nearly  three  years.  It  is  described 
as  a  very  strong  dty  not  far  distant  fi«n  Jerusalem. 
(Euseb.  B.  E.  iv.  6.)  Its  site  was  recovered  and 
clearly  identi£ed  in  1843.  (Williams,  Holy  Citg, 
voL  i.  pp.  209 — 213.)  It  is  now  called  Battr,  the 
exact  Arabic  form  of  its  ancient  name,  and  is  a  con- 
siderable village  about  six  miles  SSW.  of  Jerusalem, 
still  retaining  some  traces  of  its  fortifications,  while 
the  inhabitants  of  the  modem  village  have  received 
and  preserved  traditions  of  its  siege.         f  G.  W.] 

BETHARAMATHUM  (Bveapiiuaor),  identical 
with  Amathus  in  Peraea  (q.  v.),  as  is  proved  by  a 
compaiismi  of  Joeephus,  AnL  xvii.  12.  §  6,  B.J.  ii. 
4.  §  2.     (Reland,  p  560.)  [G.  W.] 

BETHARAMPHTHA  (Bniafafupea),  a  city  of 
Peraea,  which  Herod  Antipas  encompawed  with  a 
wall,  and  changed  its  name  to  JuUAS,  in  honour  of 
the  wifis  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  {Ant,  xviii.  2. 
§  1.)  It  is  certainly  identical  with  Uiat  mentioned 
by  Eoscbios  and  St.  Jerome  as  situated  on  the  Jor- 
dan, originally  named  Betharamphta,  and  after- 
wards called  Livias  by  Herod  (OnamatL  t.  v.),  and 
certainly  not  the  same  as  the  Julias  which  is  placed 
by  Joscphus  where  the  Jordan  flows  into  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias  (B.  J.  iii.  9.  §  7X  which  was  identical  with 
Belhsaida.  [Bethsaida.]  But  the  names  Jnlias 
and  Livias  are  frequently  interchanged,  as  are  Julia 
and  Livia.  A  stiU  earlier  name  of  this  town,  ac- 
cording to  Ensebios  and  St.  Jerome,  was  Bcth-faaram, 
a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Joth.  xiii.  27),  doubtless 
the  same  with  Beth-haran  (Num.  xxxii.  3$),  which 
the  Tahnud  also  says  was  afterwards  called  Beth- 
rofflMo.  (Reland,  p.  642 ;  comp.  pp.  869,  870,  s.  v. 
JvUat  Peraeae.)  It  is  most  probably  only  another 
form  of  the  preceding  Betharamathum,  i.  e.  the  mo- 
dem il)na<a,near  the  Jabbok.  [Amathds.]    [G.W.] 

BETHAVEN,  commonly  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  Bethel,  so  called  after  that  city  had  become 
the  Kccne  of  idol-worship,  Beth-aven  signifying  "  the 
house  uf  vanity."  But  in /osA.  (vii.  2)  the  two  places 
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txi  distinguished,  Ai  being  placsd  "beside  Betlw 
aven,  on  the  east  side  of  Bethel."  MifliiTmih  is  also 
phued"  eastward  from  Bethaven."  (1  &»».  xiii.  2.) 
It  is  joined  withGibeah  and  Ramah,  and  ascribed  to 
Benjamin.  (Ho*,  v.  8.)  The  LXX.  translate  it 
(in  Joth.  vii.  2)  Bat(HiA,  (in  xriiL  12)  BoiMr,  (in 
Hot.  V.  8)  oUf  'nr.  [G.  W.] 

BETHDAGON  (Bi)«Say«^).  Two  cities  of  this 
name  occtir  in  the  lists  in  the  book  of  Joikma,  one 
situated  in  the  tribe  of  Jndah,  a]^iaiently  towards 
the  SW.;  and  the  other  in  the  tribe  of  Asher  (xv. 
41,  xix.  27).  There  are  two  villages  of  this  name, 
Bat-dajan,  now  in  Palestine,  coe  a  few  miles  to  the 
east  of  ^a/a,  the  other  SE.  of  A^ai{iis.  Theydonbt- 
less  represent  andent  sites,  bat  are  not  identical  with 
either  of  those  first  named.  The  village  of  this 
name  near  JaSa  apparently  occupies  the  site  of 
Csphardag(»i,  a  large  village  mentioned  by  Eosebius 
(Onomatt.  i.  v.  Beth-Dagoa)  between  Diospolia 
(Lydda)  and  Jamnia  (Talma).  (Robinson,  B.R. 
voL  iiL  p.  30,  n.  2.)  The  frequent  recotrence  of  this 
name  shows  how  widely  spread  was  the  worship  of 
Dagon  through  Palestine.  [G.  W.] 

BETU-DIBLATHAIM  (okur  luue\aBai,i),  a 
dty  of  Moab,  mentiooed  only  bv  Jeremiah  (xlviii. 
LXX.  xxxi.  22>  "  [G.  W.] 

BETHEL  (Bcue^A,  BtiSt^A),  a  bolder  dty  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephnum,  for  the  northem  boondaty  of  Ben- 
jamin passed  south  of  it  (Joth.  xviii.  13;  Jwiget, 
i.  22 — 26.)  It  was  originally  named  Lcz,  and  was 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  eariy  patriarchs. 
(Gen.  xii.  5,  xxviii  10 — 19,  xxxL  1 — 15.)  It 
owed  its  new  name,  signifying  "  the  honse  irf  God," 
to  the  vision  of  Jacob's  ladder,  and  the  altar  wUcli 
be  afterwards  erected  there.  It  afterwards  became 
in&mous  for  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  here 
instituted  by  Jeroboam.  (1  Kmgt,  xiL  28, 33.  xiii) 
It  was  inhabited  after  the  captivity  ( Ktro,  ii.  28 ; 
Nehem.  viL  32,  xi.  31),  and  was  fortified  by  Bac- 
chides.  (llfdecai.ix.  SO;  Joseph. .il»<. xiii.  1.  §3.) 
It  was  taken  by  Vespasian  after  he  had  subjuj^ted 
the  coantiy  between  this  and  the  coast.  (B.  J.  iv: 
9.  §  9.)  It  is  described  by  Eusebins  and  ^  Jerome 
as  a  small  village  on  the  road  fhxn  Jerusalem  to 
Sichem  (Nablit),  twelve  miles  from  the  former 
(Onomatt  t.  v.  'Ayyai),  on  the  left  (or  east)  of  the 
road  going  south,  according  to  the  Itin.  HieroaoL 
Precisely  in  this  situation  are  large  ruins  of  an  an- 
dent dty,  bearing  the  name  of  Beittn,  according  to  a 
commrai  variation  of  in  for  ej  in  the  termination  of 
Arabic  proper  names.  (RoUnson,  Bib.  Bet.  vol.  ii. 
p.  128,  n.  1.)  [G.  W.] 

BETH-GAMUL  (o£eo>  TaifuiK),  a  dty  of  Moab, 
mentioned  only  by  Jeremiah  (xlviiL  23),  probably 
represented  by  the  modem  village  of  Vmil-Jemil 
or  Edjmal,  west  of  the  ancient  Boarah.  (Robinsoo, 
B.  R.  iiL,  Appendix,  p.  153.)  [G.  W.] 

BETHHACCABEM  (Baieaxapi^i,  B)|«<ryx<vV X 
mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (vi  1.)  as  the  place  where 
the  beacon  fire  should  be  lighted  to  give  the  alarm 
of  the  Chaldaeans'  approach  to  Jerusalem.  "  Mal- 
chiah,  the  son  of  Rechab,  the  ruler  of  part  of  Beth- 
haccuem,"  is  mentioned  by  Nehemiah  (iiL  14), 
which  would  seem  to  intimate  that  it  was  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  after  the  captivity.  St.  Je- 
rome (Comment,  m  Jerem.  L  c)  speaks  of  it  as  a 
village  of  Jada,  mtnated  on  a  moontwn  between 
Aelia  and  Tbecua — i.  e.  Teioa.  Its  ate  was  ooo- 
jecturally  fixed  by  Pocock  (Trav.  iL  p.  42)  to  a 
very  remarkable  conical  hill,  aboat  three  miles  east 
of  Betlilehem,  and  aboat  the  same  distance  north  of 
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Tekoa,  oompieturas  orer  «U  tiie  neighbonrhood,  caSod 
bj  the  natives  Jebd  Furtidti,  the  Frank  Monntain 
of  Earopean  tTavellen,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  the 
mim  of  HraoDitni.  (Bobinscai,  B.  A,  vol  ii. 
pp.  170,  174.)  [G.  W.] 

BETH-HARAK  [Bfthabamphtha.] 

BETHHOGLA.     [Bethaola.] 

BETH-JESIMOTH  (Eos.  Bjitcurtiioie,  LXX. 
BarrtairiirM,  'AtfifuiS,  AiaiiM),  one  of  the  last 
stations  of  the  Israelites  before  croenng  the  Jatiaa, 
and  near  the  Salt  or  Dead  Sea  (Nmnb.  xxxiiL  49; 
Joth.  zii.  3.)  It  was  a  city  of  tiie  tribe  of  lienhen 
(Joth.  xiii.  30),  afterwards  occuped  by  the  Moabites. 
{Ezek,  XZT.  9.)  Eosebins  coofaands  it  with  Jaahi- 
man(7.«.)  [G.  W.] 

BETHLEHEM  (BwAXmm,  BqOW/t,  B»«A«/<I- 
TTTt),  a  town  of  the  tribe  of  judah,  six  miles  sonth 
of  Jerosalem,  on  the  left  of  the  road  to  Hebnm, 
called  also  "  Ephnithah"  and  "  EjArath"  (Gen. 
xlriii.  7 ;  Mica.  v.  1),  and  its  inhabitants  Epbro- 
thites  (AiM,  i.  2  ;  1  Sam.  xviL  12).  It  probably 
owed  both  its  names,  Bethlehem — L  e.  the  house  of 
tread,  and  Ephrathah — L  e./Tvitfid,  to  the  fecun- 
dity of  its  sml,  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  best  culti- 
vated and  most  fertile  parts  of  Palestine.  It  ia  si- 
tnated  on  a  IcAy  ridge,  long  and  narrow,  which  pro- 
jects into  a  plain  formed  by  the  junction  of  several 
valleys,  afibnling  excellent  pasture  and  com  lands ; 
while  the  hill  side,  terraced  to  its  snnunit,  is  laid 
out  in  olireyards  and  vineyards.  It  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  the  Patriarch  Jacob  (Gen. 
xlviii  7);  but  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  the  cities 
of  Judah  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Book  of  Joshua. 
The  version  of  the  LXX.,  however,  gives  it  under 
both  its  names  (JE^paBi,  aSn)  <<rrl  BcuBXtifi),  with 
ten  other  neighbouring  dties  (in  Joehtm,  zv.,  after 
verse  59  of  the  Hebrew).  It  occurs  also  in  the  fais- 
toiy  of  tlie  Book  of  Judges  (xix.  1,2),  soon  afier  the 
settlement  of  the  Israelites,  for  Phinehas  was  then 
high  isiast  (zx.  28).  It  is  the  scene  of  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  Bodt  of  Ruth — Boaz,  the  progenitor 
of  David,  being  the  principal  proprietor  at  that  pe- 
jiod  (ii.  1),  as  his  grandson  Jesse  was  afterwards. 
From  the  time  of  David  it  became  celebrated  as  his 
birthplace,  and  is  called  "  the  city  of  David"  (St.  Luke, 
iL  4,  1 1 ;  &.  John,  viL  42),  and  was  snbaeqnently 
yet  more  noted  as  the  destined  birthplace  of  the 
Messiah,  the  drcamstaocea  of  whose  nativity  at 
that  ]daoe  are  folly  recorded  by  St.  Matthea  (iL), 
and  St.  Luke  (iL).  The  ]dace  of  the  nativity  is  de- 
scribed by  Justin  Martyr  {Dial.  §  78)  in  language 
which  implies  that  it  was  identified  in  his  days  (cir. 
A.  D.  150).  Origen  (a.d.  252)  says  that  tJie  cave 
"  was  venerated  even  by  those  who  were  aliens  from 
the  Faith"  (c  Celt.  lib.  i.  p.  39),  agreeably  with 
which  St.  Jerome  says  that  the  place  was  over- 
shadowed by  a  grove  of  Tbammnz  (Adonis)  bam 
the  time  of  Ha£ian  fcv  the  space  of  160  years 
(a.  D.  135 — 315).  {Epitaph.  PauL  vol  iv.  p.  564.) 
In  A.Db  335,  Helena,  the  mother  of  C(mstantiDe, 
erected  a  ma^iificent  basilica  over  the  Place  of  the 
Nativity  (Euaebius,  Vit.  ComU  iii.  41,  43),  wliich 
still  remairu.  In  the  following  century,  it  became 
the  chosen  resort  of  the  most  learned  ol  the  Latin 
&therB,  and  the  scene  of  his  important  labonis  in 
behalf  of  sacred  literature,  chief  among  which  must 
be  reckoned  the  Vnlgate  translatim  of  the  Bible. 
It*  modem  name  is  Beitlahem,  a  considerable  village, 
inlif>pj<«il  exclusively  by  Christians.         [6.  W.] 

BETHLEHEM  (BtuSKtin,  Boie^uiy),  a  city  of 
Ihe  tribe  «f  Zebulun.    (Joth.  xix.  15).    The  site 
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and  name  are  preserved  in  the  modem  village  of 
Beitlahem,  a  few  miles  north  of  Nazareth,  and  east- 
ward of  Sephurieh  (formerly  Diocaesaiea).  [G.W.] 

BETHLEPTEPHA  (roirafixla  BftfXrimHwi'), 
one  of  the  ten  toparcbies  of  Judaea  proper,  the 
Bethleptephene  of  Pliny  (v.  14).  It  was  apparently 
situated  in  the  south  of  Judaea,  and  in  that  part 
which  B  commonly  called  Idnmaea  by  Josephus 
{B.  J.  iv.  8.  §  1).  Beland  has  remarked  that  the 
name  resembles  Beth-Lebaoth,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (Joth.  xix.  6),  and  the  situation  squally 
corresponds.  [G.  W.] 

BETHMABCABOTH  (1  Chnm.  iv.  81),  or 
Beth-hamarkaboth  (Joth.  xix.  5)  (Baif/iopi/t^, 
BaiBfiaxfpiS).  A  city  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  other- 
wise unknown.  [G.  W.] 

BETHOGABRIS  or  BETHAGABRA  (Boiro- 
yaSpd,  Ptol.,  SaiSyaiinf),  the  Betogabri  of  the  Peu- 
tinger  tables,  between  AJscalon  and  Aelia,  16  Roman 
miles  from  the  former.  It  is  reckoned  to  Judaea  by 
Ptolemy  (xvL  4),  and  is  probably  identical  with 
SrirfaSpis  (al.  Bifrttfis')  of  Josephus,  which  he 
pboes  in  the  middle  of  Idumaea.  (B.  J,  iv.  3.  §  1.) 
It  was  afterwards  called  Elegthebopolis,  as  is 
proved  as  by  other  evidence,  so  by  the  substitution 
of  one  name  for  the  other  in  the  lists  of  episcopal 
sees  given  by  William  of  Tyre  and  Milos:  as  snf- 
fingans  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem.  (Com- 
pare Relond's  Palaett.  p.  220  with  227.)  That  it 
was  a  place  of  considerable  importance  in  the  feurth 
century  is  proved  by  the  iiu;t  that  it  is  assumed  as  a 
centre  (by  Ensebins  in  his  Onomatiicon),  ikim  which 
to  measure  the  distances  of  other  localities,  and  the 
"  district"  or  "  region  of  Eleutberopolis,"  is  his  usual 
description  of  this  part  of  the  country.  It  has  now 
recovered  its  andent  name  Beit-Jdirin,  and  is  a 
large  Moslem  village,  about  20  miles  west  of  Hebron. 
The  name  signifies  "  the  house  of  Giants,"  and  the 
city  was  situated  not  &r  from  Gath,  the  city  of 
Goliath  and  his  family.  The  large  caves  about  the 
modem  village,  which  seem  formerly  to  have  served 
as  habitations,  suggest  the  idea  that  they  were 
Troglotides  who  originally  inhabited  these  regions. 
It  was  sometimes  ronfounded  with  Hebron,  and  at 
another  period  was  regarded  as  identical  with  Ro- 
math-lehi  (Judget  xv.  9 — 19),andthefountain  £n- 
hakkore  was  found  ia  its  suburbs  (Antoninus 
Mart.  &c.  ap.  Reland.  Palaett,  p.  752);  and  it  is 
conjectured  by  Reland  (L  c.)  that  this  erroneous 
opinion  may  have  given  occasion  to  its  change  of 
name,  to  commemorate  in  its  new  appellation  the 
deliverance  there  supposed  to  have  been  wrought 
by  Samson.  St.  Jerome,  who  gives  a  different  and 
less  probable  account  of  its  Greek  name,  makes  it 
the  northern  limit  of  Idumaea.  (Beland,  I  c.)  Beil- 
Jebrin  still  contains  some  traces  of  its  andent  im- 
portance in  a  mined  wall  and  vaults  of  Roman  oon- 
structian,  and  in  the  substructions  of  various  build- 
ings, fully  explored  and  described  by  Dr.  Robinson 
(&  R.  vol.  ii.  pp.  355,  356.  395—398). 

BETH-SHITTA  (BnSir.eS,  al.  BaffMTrd,  LXX.), 
occurs  only  in  Judget  (vii.  22)  as  one  of  the  places 
to  which  the  Midianites  fled  after  their  defeat  by 
Gideon  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel  (vi.  S3).  Dr.Rohin- 
son  suggests  that  the  modem  village  of  ShUta,  near 
the  Jordan,  SE.  from  Mount  Tabor,  may  be  con- 
nected with  this  Scripture  name.  (B.  R.  vol.  iii. 
p.  219.)  [G.W.] 

BETH-ZACILARIAH  (Baiflfax'v'a.  B.Bfaxo- 
pfa),  a  dty  of  Judaea,  70  stadia  distant  from  Bcth- 
sora  or  Betbznr  [;.  v.],  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem. 
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(1  Maecab.  vi  S3;  JoMph.  Ant.  xi.9.%4;B.  J. 
L  I.  §  5.)  It  wu  here  tiiat  Jodas  Maocuaoiu  eo- 
cunped  at  a  monntain  pus,  to  defend  the  apprmch  to 
Jenualem  against  Antiocfana  Eapator,  and  here  an 
eaf^ai^eiiwnt  took  place,  in  which  Jndaa  waa  defeated, 
with  the  loB  of  hii  brother  Eleazar,  who  waa  cnubed 
to  death  by  one  of  the  elephants,  which  he  had 
stabbed  in  the  belly.  (Joseph.  L  e.)  Sozomen  calls 
it  XiK^  Zaxapfa  (ff.  £.  iz.  1 7),  and  phoes  it  in  the 
region  of  Elentberap<dis[BrrHoajLBRu],and,app*- 
icntly  in  oidertoaoooant  for  the  name,  Mjt  that  the 
body  of  Zachanah  was  fbnnd  there.  A  village  named 
TeU-Zakartya  (Robmgon,  B.  A  roL  ii.  p.  350}  Btill 
marks  the  sita  of  the  ancient  town.  It  is  aitnated 
in  the  SW.  of  Wadf-tt-Sumt,  fbrmeriy  the  valley 
of  Elah,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  valley,  so  that 
the  scene  of  Jndas's  conflict  with  the  forces  of  An- 
tiochns  was  not  far  distant  from  that  of  David's 
overthrow  of  the  Philistine  champion.       [0.  W.] 

BETHOBON  (B^Mopuv,  Baiftvfxiv).  There  were 
two  cities  of  this  name  in  the  northern  border  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  {Joih.  xvl.  5,  xviiL  13),  bnt  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  assigiied  to  the 
Levites.  (Jo*h.  xa.  22.)  Oripnally  bailt  by 
Sherah  (1  Chnm,  vii.  24) ;  they  were  fortified  by 
Solomon.  (2  Chrtm.  viii.  5.)  The  two  cities  were 
distinguished  as  the  Upper  and  (Ae  Lower,  the  Upper 
being  sitaated  more  to  the  east,  the  Lower  to  the 
west,  when  the  mountain  conntry  inclines  towards 
the  great  western  pUun.  It  was  in  this  neigbboor- 
hood  that  Joshua  defeated  the  allied  kings  (x.  10, 
11),  and  15  centuries  later  that  same  "  going  down 
to  Bethoron "  was  fatal  to  the  Boman  army  under 
Cestius,  retreatiiig  before  the  Jews  from  his  nnsnc- 
cessful  attempt  upon  the  city  (£.  J.  ii.  19.  §§  2,  8), 
as  it  had  been  once  again,  m  the  interim,  to  the  fiirees 
of  Antiochos  Epipbanes,  under  Seton,  who  lost  800 
men  in  this  descent  aiW  he  had  been  rooted  by 
Jndas  Msccabaens.  (1  Mace.  iii.  16,  24.)  Beth- 
oron was  one  of  seveml  cities  fortified  by  Bacchides 
against  Jonathan,  the  brother  of  Judas  (ix.  50). 
These  towns  lay  on  the  high  road  from  Jernsalem  to 
Caesarca,  by  way  of  Lydda,  and  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  line  of  march  of  the  Boman  legions 
(tt  cc.,  B.  J.  ii.  19.  §§  1,  2,  8).  The  highway  rob- 
bery of  Stephanns,  the  servant  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, one  of  the  events  which  helped  to  precipitate 
the  war,  took  phice  on  this  road  {B.  J.  ii.  12.  §  2), 
at  the  distance  of  IOC  stadia  from  Jenualem.  (cf. 
Ant.  zx.  5.  §  4.)  Ensebins  and  St  Jerome  men- 
tion two  villages  of  this  name  12  miles  from  Aelia 
fJerusnlem),  on  the  road  to  Nicopolis  (Emmans) 
they  would  more  correctly  have  written  Dioepolis 
(Lydda)] ;  and  St.  Jerome  remarks  that  Bama, 
Bethoron,  and  the  other  renowned  cities  built  by 
Solomon,  were  then  inconsiderable  villages.  (^Com- 
ment, in  Sophon.  e.  1.)  Villages  still  remain  on  the 
sites  of  both  of  these  ancient  towns,  and  are  still 
distinguished  as  BeU-'ur  et-ToMa  and  el-Foki,  i.  e. 
the  Lower  and  the  Upper.  They  both  contain  scanty 
remains  of  andcnt  buildings,  and  traces  of  a  Boman 
road  are  to  be  found  between  them.  They  are  aboot 
an  hour  (or  three  miles)  apart.  (Bobinson,  B.  R. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  59—62.)  [O.  W.] 

BETHPHAGE  (JBiifi<pirri),  a  place  on  Hoont 
Olivet,  between  Bethany  and  Jerusalem  (St  Malth. 
XXX.  1 ;  St  Ltike,  xix.  29);  for  our  Loid,  having 
passed  the  preceding  night  at  Bethany  (St  Jolm, 
xii.  1 ),  cams  on  the  following  mommg  to  "  Beth- 
phage  and  Bethany,"  i.  e.,  as  L'ghtfoot  explains  it, 
to  that  port  of  the  mountain  where  the  district  of 
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Bel]iany  met  that  of  Beth^diage.  {Cltorograph. 
Cent.  ch.  xzzvii.;  Exerdtationt  on  St.  Luke,  xxiv. 
50;  Hone  Heb.  &&  in  AcL  Ap.  I  IS.)  This  writer 
denies  that  there  was  any  village  of  Bethphage,  but 
assigns  the  name  to  the  whole  western  slopo  of 
Hotmt  Olivet  as  &r  as  the  city,  explaining  it  to 
mean  the  "  place  of  figs,"  Gram  the  trees  planted  on 
the  temoed  ades  of  the  mount.  (^CiorograjA.  Cent. 
xzzvii.)  Enaebius  and  St  Jerome,  however,  dascrib* 
it  as  a  small  village  on  the  Hoont  of  Olives,  and  the 
hitter  expkiins  the  name  to  mean  "  villa  (s.  domns) 
gacerdotaUnm  maxillamm  "(Comment  m  St.  ifatth. 
xxl;  £pil<^)h,  Panlae'),  as  being  a  village  of  the 
priests  to  whom  the  tnaxiOa  of  the  victims  be- 
kmged.  [O.  W.] 

BETHSAIDA  (Bq«<ri!iM).  1.  A  town  of  Galilee, 
situated  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  (St  Jolm,  xii.  21 ; 
St.  Mark,  n.  45,  viiL  22.)  It  was  the  native  place 
of  four  of  oar  Lord's  apostles  (St  John,  i.  45),  and 
probably  derived  its  name  from  the  oocupatiaa  of  its 
inhabitants ="vicus  piscatomm."  (Beland,  «.  v.) 
It  is  mentiooed  in  eomectian  with  Chorazin  aixt  Ca- 
pernaum as  one  of  the  towns  where  most  of  our 
Lord's  mighty  works  wen  done  (St  ifatth.  xi.  21 
— 23;  St  Luke,  x.  13);  and  Epiphaniua  speaks  at 
Bethsaida  and  Capernaum  as  not  lar  distant  from 
each  other.  {Ade.  Haer.  iL  p.  437.)  At  the  NE. 
extremity  of  the  plain  of  Geonesareth,  where  th* 
western  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  joins  the  north 
coast, isarockyprranontray  which  is  called i2(u(Cape) 
Seigada,  and  between  this  and  some  ruined  water- 
works of  Boman  construction  ^  now  called  Tav^ 
(mills),  from  some  com -mills  still  worked  by  water 
fiom  the  Boman  tanks  and  aqueducts — are  the  mini 
of  a  town  on  the  shore  which  the  natives  believe  to 
mark  the  site  of  Bethsaida. 

2.  Another  town  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias,  which  Philip  the  Tetrarcfa  enlarged  and 
beautified,  and  changed  its  name  to  Julias,  in  honoor 
of  the  daughter  of  Augustas  and  the  wife  (f  Ti- 
berius. (Ant  zviiL  2.  §  1.)  As  Julia  was  dis- 
graced by  Augustus  beibn  hu  death,  and  repudiated 
by  Tiberius  immediately  on  his  assuming  the  poiple, 
it  is  clear  that  the  name  most  have  been  changed 
some  time  before  the  death  of  Angnstns  (a.  d.  14), 
and  probably  before  the  disgiaoe  rf  Julia  (b.c.  2). 
And  it  is  therefore  nearly  certain  that  this  town  is 
not  (as  has  been  supposed)  the  Bethsaida  of  the 
Oospels,  since  the  sacred  writers  woold  doubtless,  as 
in  the  parallel  case  of  the  town  of  Tiberias,  havB 
adopted  its  new  name.  Besides  which,  the  Bethsaida 
(^  the  Gospels  was  in  Galilee  (see  supra,  No.  1), 
while  Juliu  was  in  Lower  Ganlonitis  (B.  J.  iL  9. 
§  1),  and  therefore  snbject  to  Philip,  as  Galilee  was 
not  Its  exact  situation  is  indicated  by  Josephos, 
where  he  says  that  the  Jordan  enters  the  Ljce  of 
Genncsareth  at  the  city  Julias.  (B.  J.  in.  9.  §  7.)  It 
was  therefore  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jordan,  at  its 
emboocfaure  into  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  It  is  not 
otherwise  known  in  history  except  as  the  place  of 
Philip  the  Tetrarch's  death.  (^»t  xriiL  5.  §  6.) 
It  is  mentioned  also  by  Pliny  in  connection  with 
Hippo,  as  one  of  several  agreeable  towns  near  to  the 
pUce  where  the  Jordan  enters  the  hke,  and  on  the 
E.  shore  (v.  15).  The  small  triangnlar  pbun  be- 
tween the  lake  and  the  river  is  thickly  covered  with 
ruins,  but  espedaHy  at  et-TeH,  a  conspknoos  hiH 
at  its  NW.  extremity.  (Bobinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii, 
pp.  304—308.)  [G.  W.l 

BETHSAN  (Bethshan,  ^utvir,  Be^rdm),  or 
SGYTHOPQLIS,  a  dty  of  the  MaDassHes,  bnt  lo> 
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affjr  situated  in  the  tribe  of  laucluu-.  (Camp. 
Judg.  i.  27;  1  Ckrtm.  viL  39;  Joik.  xviL  11.)  It 
ms  sitnated  to  the  eut  of  tin  great  Plain  of  Es- 
draeloD  (1  Uaocab.  T.  52),  not  fiv  from  the  Jordan, 
and  waa  600  stadia  £stimt  from  Jerusalem.  (3 
Mace.  sii.  39.)  In  th«  time  rf  Saol  it  was  occu- 
pied \>j  the  Philistines,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Gil- 
boa,  hong  the  bodiea  of  Saul  and  his  boob  to  the 
valla  rf  this  dty.  (I  San.  zxzi.  10,  13.)  It  is 
placed  bx  Josephos  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Galilsa.  (£.  y.iii.  S.  §  1.)  He  calls  it  the  chief 
city  of  the  Decapolis,  and  near  Tiboias.  (A  J. 
iii  8.  §  7.)  Elsewhere  he  states  its  distance  from 
Tiberias  to  be  ISO  stadia.  (Vita,  §  6S.)  Ptolemy 
(t.  16)  reckons  it  as  one  of  ita  cities  of  Coelesytia. 
Plinj  (▼.  18),  who  an^ns  it  to  Decapolis  [DitCA- 
pousj,  saja  that  it  was  formerly  called  Nysa,  from 
the  ntirsa  at  Bacchns,  who  was  buried  there.  Several 
oonflicting  acconnts  are  given  of  its  ckiasical  name, 
ScgtiopoUt,  Pliny  and  others  asmbiiig  it  to  the 
Scythians,  who  are  snppoeed  to  have  occupied  it  on 
their  invadta  of  Palestine  (b.  a  568—596),  le- 
cmded  by  Herodotns  (i.  105).  Beland  (p.  983), 
who  rejects  this,  suggests  a  derivation  from  the  fact 
mentioned  by  St.  Jerome,  that  the  Suecoih  of  Gm. 
zxxiiL  17,  was  near  this  place,  on  the  opposite  side 
cf  the  Jordan,  so  making  XKuiiiroAa  equivalent  to 
3»Ko8iwo\it.  The  modem  Greeks  derive  it  firom 
3iaTos=Sdpna  (a  skin  or  hide),  without  offering 
any  explanation  of  the  name.  This  name  is  first 
Dwd  by  the  LXX.  in  their  translation  of  Judga,  i. 
37  (B<uArJb>,  t  iirri  3«vMr  v^Ati),  and  occurs  in 
the  Apocryphal  books  without  its  original  name. 
(1  Mace  ▼.  53,  Tii.  36;  3  ^focc.  zii.  39.)  It 
early  became  an  episcopal  see,  and  is  funons  in  the 
annals  of  the  Chnrch.  Its  modem  mins  bear  witness 
to  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  ancient  city. 
Borckbardt  foniid  it  8^  hours  from  Nazareth,  "  situ- 
ated on  a  riang  ground  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Ghor,"  the  iiiya  titior  of  Joeephns,  i  e.  the  Valley 
ef  the  JordaiL  "  The  ruins  are  (^  considerable  extent, 
and  the  town,  bnilt  along  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  and 
IB  the  valleys  funned  by  its  several  branches,  mnst 
have  been  nearly  three  miles  in  circnit,"  (TraeeU, 
p.  343.)  Irby  and  Uanglee  approached  it  from 
Tiberias,  and  noticed  traces  of  a  Komon  road  on  the 
way,  and  a  Roman  mile-stone.  The  principal  object 
in  the  rains  is  "  the  theatre,  which  is  qnite  distinct, 
....  ISO  feet  wide,  and  has  this  peculiarity  above 
an  other  theatres  we  have  ever  seen,  vis.,  that  those 
oral  recesses  half  way  np  the  theatre,  mentioned  by 
Vitrnvins  as  bong  constructed  to  tontain  the  brass 
sounding  tnbes,  are  found  here.  ....  There  are 
seven  of  them,  and  Vitrnvins  mentions  that  even  in 
ins  day  rery  few  theatres  had  them."  (TVoveb, 
pp.  301,  303.)  The  necropolis  is  "  at  the  NE.  of 
the  acropolis,  without  the  walls :  the  sarcophagi  re- 
main in  some  of  the  tombs,  and  triangular  niches 
for  the  lanips ;  some  of  the  doors  were  also  hanging 
on  the  ancient  hinges  of  stone,  in  remarkable  pre- 
aervatioB.''  A  fine  Soman  bridge,  some  remains  of  the 
walls  and  of  one  of  the  gates,  among  which  are  pros- 
trate eohunns  of  the  Corinthian  order,and  paved  ways 
ladinf  fttrni  the  city  are  still  existing.  [G.  W.] 

BETHSHEMESH  (phBamuz),  a  priestly  city  on 
tbs  northern  border  rf  the  tribe  of  Jndah  {Jo*h.  xv. 
10,  45,  xxi.  16),  where  the  battle,  provoked  by 
Amaziah's  ibdish  challenge,  was  fought  between  him 
and  Jehoash  (about  B. c.  826).  {%  King$,m.\\ 
— 13.)  It  was  erroneously  ascribed  to  Benjamin 
by  Kosebias  and  St.  Jerome,  and  placed  by  them 
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tan  miles  from  Elsntherepdis,  on  the  east  of  the 
rood  to  NicopoUs.  ((Tnomast.  t.  r.)  This  corrects 
the  former  error,  for  no  place  vrithin  ten  miles  of 
Eleutheropolis  could  possibly  be  in  Benjamin ;  but 
it  commits  another,  as  we  should  read  "  west "  in- 
stead of  "  east;"  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  modem  village  of  Mm  Sheni  represents  the 
ancient  Bethshemesh;  and  this  would  neariy  answer 
to  the  description,  with  the  correction  above  sug- 
gested. This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  narrative  of 
1  Sam.  vi.  9 — SO,  where  this  is  mentianed  as  tba 
first  city  to  which  the  ark  came  <m  its  return  from 
the  country  of  the  Philistmes;  and  this  city,  with 
some  other*  in  "  the  low  coontiy,"  was  taken  by  the 
Philisdnta  in  the  days  of  Ahaz.  (3  Ckron,  zxriii. 
18.)  It  is  probably  idoitical  with  Ir-«hemesh  in 
the  border  of  Dsn  {Joik.  xiz.  41.)  The  manifest 
traces  of  an  ancient  site  at  'Am  Shemi,  further  serve 
to  comborate  its  identity  with  Bethshemesh,  which 
the  name  suggests,  for  "  here  an  the  veiitiges  of  a 
former  extensive  city  consisting  of  many  fonndationg, 
and  the  remwns  of  ancient  walls  and  hewn  stone." 
(Bobinson,  B.  R.  vol.  iii  p.  17 — 19,  and  note  6, 
p.  19.) 

There  was  another  city  of  this  name  in  Naphthali 
(Josh.  xix.  38;  Judg.  i,  33),  of  which  nothing  is 
known.  [G.  W.] 

BETH-SIHIITH  (Bi|ArifHMf»>  [Bethjicsi. 
mothJ 

BET HULIA  (B«rvAo&i),  a  strong  city  of  Sa- 
maria, situated  oo  the  moontiun  range  at  the  south 
of  the  Plain  of  Esdrselon,  and  commanding  the 
passes.  It  is  the  scene  of  the  book  of  Judith,  and 
its  site  vras, recovered  by  Dr.  Scholts  in  1847,  on 
the  northern  declivity  of  Mount  Qilboa,  south-west 
of  Bisan.  It  is  identified  by  its  name  Bat  Jl/ah, 
by  its  fountun  (Judith,  vii.  3.  xiL  7),  by  considerable 
ruins,  with  rock  graves,  and  sarco^iagi,  and  by  the 
names  of  several  sites  in  the  neighbourhood  identical 
with  those  of  the  book  of  Judith.  (See  Dr.  Schnltz's 
I.etter  in  Williams's  Boh/  City,  vol  i.  Appendix, 
p.  469.)  [G.  W.] 

BETH-ZUK  (l^atif,  ^ifiaoipa:  ElA.  Brieaou- 
pau)s,  BriSirmflrris'),  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah, 
and  one  of  those  fortified  by  Rehoboam.  (Joshua, 
XV.  58;  3  Chron.  xi.  7.)  In  the  books  of  Mac- 
cabees and  in  Joeephus  there  is  frequent  mention  of 
one,  or  perhaps  two  cities  of  this  name,  in  the  south 
of  Judaea  (1  Mace.  xiv.  13),  and  therelbre  some- 
times reckoned  to  Idnniaea  (1  Mace.  ir.  89,  but 
in  verse  61,  Kork  ■Kpiatnov  Tijs  *l8oi>/<aIar,  eom- 
pare  3  Mace.  xiii.  19.)  It  is  described  as  the  most 
strungly  fortified  place  of  Judaea.  (Ant.  xiii.  5. 
§  7.)  In  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabseus  it  stood 
a  long  siege  from  Antiocbus  Enpator,  but  was  at 
length  farced  to  capitulate  (xii.  8.  §  4,  5),  and 
was  held  by  the  renegade  Jews  after  ouer  fortresses 
had  been  evacuated  by  their  Syrian  garrisons 
(xiii.  2.  §  I),  but  at  length  surrendered  to  Simon 
(5.  §  7).  josephns  places  it  70  stadia  distant 
from  Beth-Zachariah.  (xii.  8.  §  4.)  Ensebins  and 
St  Jerome  speak  of  BtSvoip,  or  Rifiiropiv,  Bethsur, 
or  Bethsoron,  on  the  road  from  AeUa  to  Hebron, 
twenty  miles  from  the  former,  and  therefore  only  two 
fijom  the  latter.  [G.W.j 

BETia     [Baktis.] 

BETONIM  (BoTaj-i)*,  JoA.  xiii.  26),  a  dty  of 
the  tribe  of  Gad,  apparently  in  the  northern  border, 
near  the  Jabibok.  The  place  existed  under  the  !>ame 
name  in  the  time  of  Ensebins.  (Reland,  p.  661.) 
There  is  a  village  of  the  name  of  Batneh  in  the 
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Ballu,  which  corresponds  nearij  with  the  tribe  of 
Gad,  but  as  this  is  soath  of  a-Salt,  iU  situatian 
hardlj  soits  tliat  of  Betonim,  though  there  is  a 
striking  similarity  in  the  names.  (Robinson,  Bib. 
Ba.  vd.  iii.  p.  169  of  the  Appaidii.)  [G.  W.] 
BETULLO.  [Babtoix).] 
BEUDOS  VETUS,  a  town  of  Phrjrgia,  which 
Iatj  (xxxviii.  15),  when  describing  the  march  of 
Uanlius,  places  five  Roman  miles  fitan  Synnada,  and 
between  Synnada  and  Anabnra.  Hamilton  {R»- 
Mtarckes,  &c  vol.  L  p.  467)  is  inclined  to  fix  it  at 
£tki  (Old)  Kara  Uitsar,  which  "  is  situated  abont 
5  or  6  miles  dae  north  of  the  gnat  plain  of  Phrygia 
Paroreios,  thronghoat  which  an  considerable  re- 
mains of  ancient  monnments  and  inscriptions."  Bat 
Beiad,  a  place  KE.  of  £ski  Kara  Hiuar,  may  be 
Bendos,  for  the  names  are  the  same.  (Leake,  Aria 
Minor,  p.  56.)  If  the  site  of  Sjninada  could  be  cer- 
tainly ascertained,  we  might  determine,  perhaps,  that 
•f  Bendos.   [Stnnaoa.]  [G.  L.] 

BEVE  (B<i>i):  Eth.  Btvoios),  a  town  in  Lynces- 
tis  in  Macedonia,  situated  on  the  rirer  Bevus,  a  tri- 
batary  of  the  Engon,  and  probably  the  soathem 
branch  irf  the  latter  river.  (Steph.  B.  «.r.;  Liv. 
xxxi.  33;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  310, 
314.) 

BEZABDA  (BTifciej?) :  Jhireh-Ibn-'Omar),  a 
Soman  fortreis  situated  on  a  low  sandy  ishind  in  the 
Tigris,  at  about  60  miles  below  the  junction  of  its 
E.  and  W.  branches,  about  three  miles  m  circum- 
ference, and  summnded  on  all  sides  by  mountains. 
According  to  Amngianns  Marcellinus  (xx.  7.  §  1) 
the  ancient  name  was  Phoenicia.  At  it  was  situated 
in  a  territory  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  the  Zabdeni, 
it  owed  its  name  of  B^bda,  a  corruption  of  the 
Syriac  words  Beit-Zabda,  to  tliis  circnmstance.  The 
Romans  granted  it  tlie  privileges  of  a  municipal 
town;  and  in  the  reign  of  Constastins  it  was  gar- 
risoned by  three  l^ons,  and  a  great  number  of 
native  archers.  It  was  besieged  by  Sapor  A.D.  360, 
and  captured.  On  acconnt  of  the  obstinate  resistance 
of  the  inhabitants,  a  fearful  massacre  followed,  in 
which  neltlier  women  nor  children  were  spared. 
Nine  thousand  prisoners,  who  iiad  escaped  the  car- 
nage, were  transplanted  to  Persia,  with  their  bishop 
Ueliodoms  and  all  his  cleigy. 

The  exiled  church  oonlinned  onder  the  super- 
intendence of  his  successor  Dansus,  who,  a.d.  364, 
received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  along  with  the 
whole  of  the  clergy,  (^cta  Ifart.  Sgr.,  Asseman, 
vol.  i.  p.  134—140.) 

Oonstantins  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
recover  this  fortress.  (Amm.  Marc  xx.  II.  §  6; 
Milman's  Gibbon,  vol.  iiL  p.  207;  Le  Bean,  Sat 
Empire,  vol.  ii.  p.  340.)  The  Saphe  (Jo<f>^)  of 
Ptolemy  (v.  18)  which  he  places  between  Dorbeta 
and  Debc,  has  been  identified  by  some  with  Bezabda. 
(Comp.  :iaipi,  Plut  LucuU.  22.)  Mr.  Ainswortli 
{Journal  Royai  Geog.  Society,  vol.  xi.  p.  15)  assigns 
Him  Keifa  to  SafJbe,  and  Jeifreh  to  Deba.  The 
fortress  occuides  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  and 
is  defended  by  a  wall  of  black  stone,  now  fallen  into 
decay.  (Kinneir,  Travels,  p.  450;  Chesney,  Exped. 
Euphral.  vol.  I  p.  19 ;  Bitter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  i. 
p.  146 ;  St.  Martin,  Mem.  tor  fArmeme,  vol.  z. 
p.  162.)  [E.B.J.1 

BEZEK  (Bc(<ic,  ZeC^itn),  a  dty  of  the  Canaanite-' 
at  the  time  of  the  entering  in  of  the  children  of 
Israel;  the  capital  of  a  district  which  gave  its  name 
to  one  of  the  petty  kings  or  sheikhs  of  the  country. 
(Jvdg.  i.  4,  5.)     It  is  only  mentioned  again   in 
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1  Sam.  xl  8,  though  it  may  be  doubted  wheUier 
these  two  are  identical,  as  the  f«mer  was  in  Judah, 
and  the  hitter  apparently  in  Benjamin.  Eusebins 
and  St.  Jerome  (Onom.  t.  e.)  mention  two  cities  of 
that  name,  near  each  other,  17  miles  from  Neapolis, 
on  the  road  to  Scytfaopolis.  But  these  cannot 
represent  either  of  the  Scriptnre  sites.  The  Greeks 
mention  a  place  in  the  eastern  borders  of  the  diocese 
of  Bethlehem,  now  called  Beletia,  which  they  say  was 
formerly  Beiek :  this  would  be  in  Judah.  (Williams's 
Holn  Cits,  vol.  L  Appendix,  p.  493.)        [G.  W.] 

BEZEB  (Boeor  and  BoK>rs,  Ba<r<^,  B6<ropa),  the 
soothenunost  of  the  three  cities  of  refiige,  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  plain 
country,  belonging  to  the  Benbenites  (Dent  iv.  43, 
Jotk.  XX.  8),  assigned  to  the  jniests  (xzi.  36). 
There  is  ilo  further  clue  to  its  site,  snd  it  is  mis- 
placed by  Eusebins,  who  confounds  it  with  Bozra. 
Bossora  and  Bosor  occur  as  two  distinct  cities  in 
1  Mace,  V.  26,  large  and  stn»ig, — but  are  tixn 
pUced  in  Gilead  (comp.  verses  27, 36).  As,  how- 
ever, Bosor  is  mentioned  as  the  first  city  to  which 
Judas  came  after  quitting  the  Kahathawtns,  it  was 
apparently  the  southernmost  of  all  the  cities  named; 
it  was,  moreover,  in  tie  wHdemeu  (verse  28 ;  comp. 
Josephns,  AnL  xiL  8.  §  3),  and  therefore  very  pro- 
bably the  City  of  Benge,  m  which  case  GiUad 
mnst  be  taken  in  a  wider  aense  in  the  passagM 
above  dted.  [G.  W.] 

BIABANNA  (fiiagim  and  Biowivw,  PtoL  vi  7), 
a  town  in  the  interior  of  Arabia  Felix,  76°  80*, 
23''  0"  of  Ptolemy.  Identical  in  position  with  the 
modem  BMan,  on  the  south  <^  the  mountains 
Sumama  (the  Zametus  of  Ptolemy),  mentioned  by 
Captain  Sadlier.  (MS.  Journal  cited  by  Forster, 
Arabia,  vol.  it  p.  313,  note,  comp.  p.  250.)  [G.  W.3 

BIAS  (Bias),  a  small  river  of  Messeni  i,  f»Uiug 
into  the  sea  between  the  Pamisus  and  Corone.  (Pans, 
iv.  34.  §  4.) 

BIA'TIA.    [Bbatia.] 

BIBACTA  (BieoKTo,  Arrian,  IncKc.  21),  aa 
ishmd  two  stadia  from  the  coast  of  Gedr  Ma,  and 
opposite  to  a  harbour  named  by  Nearchus  Alexaitdri 
Porbu.  The  whole  district  round  it  was  called  Snn- 
gada.  (Arrian.  Indie.  21.)  It  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Bibaga  of  Pliny  (vi.  21.  s.  33),  the  de- 
scription of  shell  fish  mentioned  by  him  as  found 
then  applying  to  the  notice  of  its  productions  in 
Arrian.  Its  present  name  is  Chib%tg  Tele,  It  is 
called  Camelo  m  Pnrchas's  Yoyaga,  and  in  the  Por- 
tognese  Map,  in  Thevenot's  Collection.  (Vincent, 
Voyage  o/NeareAua,  vol.  i.  p.  199.)  [V.! 

BI'BAU.     [Gaujuscia.] 

BIBE,  a  place  m  Gallia,  which  the  Table  fixes 
between  Calagum  (ChaillC)  and  Durocortorum 
(Reims).  D'Auville  (Notice,  4c.)  gives  reasons  for 
supposing  that  the  site  may  be  Abloii,  a  large 
hourg,  which  is  separated  fi-om  the  Mame  by  a  high 
liill.  [G.  L.] 

BIBLIS  (Biikts),  a  foontain  in  the  territory  of 
lUIetus.  (Pans.  vii.  5.  §  10,  vii.  24.  §  5.)     [G.  L.] 

BIBRACTE  (Autm),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Aedui,  as  it  is  called  by  Qaesar  (S.  (7.  L  23;  vii. 
55,  63),  is  the  town  which  afterwards  had  the 
name  of  Augustodnnum.  It  is  not  possible  to  find 
any  site  for  Bibracte  except  Augostodunum;  the 
position  of  which  is  well  fixed  at  Aiittm  by  the 
itmerary  measures  from  Bourget  and  CiHont-mr- 
Same. 

Caesar  describes  Bibracte  as  much  the  largest 
and  richest  town  of  the  Aedui.    When  ho  was  pur- 
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nnng  tiie  Hdretii  (b.  c.  58X  ^^  ^^  eraned  tlM 
SaSne,  he  came  within  18  M.P.  of  Bibracte,  and 
about  this  distance  from  the  place  was  fooiiht  the 
fieat  battle  in  which  the  Helvetii  were  defeated. 
StnltD,  who  follows  Caesar  in  his  description  of 
Gallia,  where  he  is  not  foUowing  Posidonius,  has  the 
name  Bibracte  (p.  192)  and  no  other.  Mela  (iii.  2) 
is  the  first  eztsmt  writer,  who  names  Aogustodonnm 
as  the  capital  of  the  Aedui,  and  under  this  name  it 
is  mentioDed  by  Tadtns  and  Ftolemj.  A  passage 
of  the  orator  Enmenius,  who  was  a  natiTe  of  Angos- 
todiiniun,  shows  that  the  town  took  the  name,  or 
winhed  to  take  the  name,  of  Flavia,  to  show  its 
gntitade  to  the  Flavii,  {or  both  Constantine  and  bis 
btfaer  CoDStantias  Chloms  had  been  benefactors  to 
the  pboe.  In  this  passage  the  orator  states  that 
Bibncte  was  once  called  Julia,  Folia,  Florentia,  and 
it  has  been  used  as  a  proof  that  Augnstodunum  is 
not  Bibracte.  But  the  name  Julia,  which  wos  the 
adopted  gentile  name  of  Angnstns,  is  eqaiTalcot  to 
Augusta,  and  indeed  a  place  was  oflen  called  both 
Julia  and  Augusta.  Two  inscriptions  also,  which 
meution  the  goddess  Bibracte,  hare  been  found  at 
Aatim. 

Augnstodunum  is  mentioned  in  Tacitus  (^lui.  iii, 
43)  as  having  been  seized  by  Sacrorir,  an  Aednan,  a 
desperate  fellow,  who,  with  other  insolvents,  saw  no 
way  of  getting  oat  of  their  difSculties  except  by  a 
revolution  (a.  d.  21).  The  town,  at  that  time  also 
as  in  Caesar's  time,  the  chief  city  of  the  Aedui,  was  the 
place  of  education  for  all  the  noblest  youths  of  the 
fi'll''"'  It  was  besi^ed  and  taken  by  Tetricns, 
who  assumed  the  imperial  title  in  Gaol  and  Britain 
in  the  time  of  Gallienus ;  and  the  damage  that  was 
then  done  was  ivpaired  by  Constontius  Chlorus  and 
his  son  Constantine.  Finally  the  place  is  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  Attila  and  his  Huns. 

AutHn  is  on  the  ^rroux,  a  tributary  of  the  Loire, 
but  it  occupies  only  a  part  of  the  site  of  Augusto- 
dunnm.  It  contains  many  Roman  remains.  The 
walla  are  about  3}  English  miles  in  circuit,  and 
mckiee  an  oblong  space  between  the  Arroux  and  a 
bnnk  fnm  Mont  Jeu  (Mans  Jovis),  which  falls  into 
the  Arrousc,  after  bounding  two  sides  of  the  town. 
The  walls  are  built,  like  the  walls  of  Nimet,  of  stones 
well  fitted  together ;  and  they  were  fianked  by  nu- 
merous towers,  220  according  to  one  French  an- 
thority.  The  number  of  gates  is  nncertain ;  but  two 
•till  remain,  the  Porte  d Arroux  and  the  Porte  St, 
Andri.  The /"orte  d">4rroiu:  is  above  50  ft.  high, 
and  more  than  60  in  width,  built  of  stone  without 
cement.  It  contains  two  large  arched  ways  for  cai- 
riages,  and  two  smaller  arched  ways  for  foot  pas- 
•ei^ers.  Above  the  entablature  over  the  arches  is  a 
iecMMl  stoiy,  consisting  of  arches  with  Corinthian 
plasters:  leven  arches  still  remain.  The  Port  St. 
Andri  is  Iea»  nnamented  than  the  Porte  d Arroux, 
sod  less  regular.  It  is  above  60  feet  high,  and  mora 
than  40  feet  wide.  It  has  also  two  large  arched 
passagea;  and  there  were  two  wings  or  pavilions  on 
each  side,  but  one  is  said  to  be  destroyed.  The  town 
was  intersected  by  two  main  streets,  one  leading  &om 
the  Porle  d Arroux  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  town, 
and  the  other  from  the  Porte  St.  Andri  to  the  side 
opposite  to  that  gate.  At  the  intersection  of  these 
greets,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  the  Marchau, 
ai  it  is  called  now.  This  place  most  have  been  the 
Feram.  Kear  to  the  Porte  d Arroux,  and  on  the 
e|^iait«  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  Chaitmar,  evi- 
dcotly  a  cormptioa  of  Campus  Martins.  There  are 
within  the  waUa  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  aud  traces 
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of  an  amphHbeatrei  and  in  their  neigfaboorbood  waa 
a  naumachia,  a  large  basin,  one  diuaeter  of  which 
was  above  400  feet. 

Outside  of  the  town,  and  on  the  bonier  of  the 
Chamnar,  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  of  Janus,  three 
sides  of  which  still  remain.  (  Gvide  da  Voi/ageur,  ^., 
par  Bichard  et  E.  Uocqnart)  They  were  constructed 
of  stones  cut  of  a  small  size.  This  seems  to  have  been 
a  magnificent  building.  There  are  other  lemiuns 
at  Autun. 

On  the  hill  of  Montjeu,  near  Autun,  there  are 
three  Urge  ponds  which  once  supplied  the  aqueduct 
aixl  the  naumachia.  The  line  of  tliis  aqueduct  has 
been  discovered  in  recent  times.  There  are  several 
remains  near  AMun  which  appear  to  be  Celtic,  and 
some  of  them  may  be  of  earlier  date  than  the  Boman 
conquest  of  GauL  One  of  them  is  called  the  Pyra- 
mide  or  Pierre  de  Couhard,  built  of  stones,  joined 
by  very  hard  cement.  It  is  about  60  feet  high ;  au- 
thorities difibr  very  much  as  to  the  dimensions  <rf'  the 
four  sides  of  the  base. 

The  most  curious  relic  of  antiquity  found  at  Autua 
was  an  ancient  chart  or  map,  cut  on  marble,  and  since 
buried,  it  is  said,  under  the  foondations  of  a  house. 
Bomenins,  in  one  of  his  orations,  speaks  of  snch  maps ; 
"let  the  youth  see  in  these  porticoes,  andlet  them  daily 
contem]date  all  hmds  and  all  seas — the  sites  of  all 
places  with  their  names,  spaces,  intervals  are  marked 
down  ;"  with  more  to  the  same  efiect,  in  a  verbose, 
rhetorical  style,  but  clearly  showing  that  there  were 
such  maps  or  delineations  for  the  use  of  the  youths 
at  Autun.  (D'Anville,  Notice,  &e.;  Walckenaer, 
Giographie,  &c  vol.  i.  p.  326.)  [G.  L.] 

BIBRAX,  a  town  of  the  Bemi,  viii  M.  P.  distant 
from  the  camp  of  Caesar,  which  was  on  the  Axona 
(.4une),  and  near  a  bridge.  (A  G.  ii.  5, 6.)  The 
narrative  shows  that  Bibrax  was  on  the  north  nde  of 
the^ime,  and  D'Anville  fixes  it  at  Biivre,  which 
is  on  the  road  from  Pont-a-  Vera  on  the  Aine  to 
Xoon ;  and  the  distances  agree.  [6.  L.] 

BIDA  (BiSa  icaAoWa,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  28,  V6.  B^Sa, 
Bo^Sa;  Syda  Muncip.,  Tab.  Petri.:  Belidah,  Ku.), 
an  inhmd  city  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  40  M.  P. 
W.  of  Tubusuptos.  The  A'otitia  Imperii  mention* 
a  Praepotitut  limitit  Bideatie,  (Shaw,  Travel*,  &c. 
c.  6,  pp.  74,  75.)  [P.  &] 

BIOIS  (B%>,  Steph.  B.:  Eth.  Bidlnns),  a  small 
town  of  Sicily,  mentioned  by  Cicero  {Verr.  ii.  22), 
who  relates  at  length  the  persecutions  to  which  its 
principal  cidzen  Epicrates  was  subjected  by  Verres. 
He  calls  it  "  oppidnm  tenue  sane,  non  longe  a 
Syracnsis."  But  it  appears  from  his  account  that, 
however  small,  it  enjoyed  full  municipal  rights : 
and  we  find  the  Bidini  again  mentioned  in  Pliny's 
list  of  the  stipendiary  towns  of  the  interior  of  Sicily 
(Plln.  iii.  8.  s.  14).  Stephanas  calls  it  only  • 
^ypoipioy,  or  "  castellum."  Its  site  is  considered  by 
Fazello  and  Cluvcrius  to  be  marked  by  an  ancient 
church,  called  &  Giovanni  di  Bidino,  about  15  miles 
W.  of  Syracuse,  where,  according  to  the  latter,  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  town  were  still  visible  in  his 
day.  The  name  is  written  on  modem  maps  Bibino. 
(Fazell.  X.  2.  p.  453 ;  Chirer.  SiciL  p.  359  ;  see 
however  Amico,  Not.  ad  FokU.  p.  456.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BIDUCE'SU,  a  Gallic  people  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy. Walckenaer  affirms  that  D'Anville  has  im- 
properly confounded  them  with  the  Viducosses  of 
Pliny.  He  pbces  them  in  the  diocese  of  Bidui,  or 
St.  Brieuc,  on  the  north  const  of  Bretagne.  [Vi* 
DUCASSK8.]  [G.  L!] 

BlENNUS(Bi<M'es:  Eth.  Bictviei:   Vidnot),  • 
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small  dtjr  of  Crete  wUch  tlie  eaut-tkaeriber  (<r«»9r. 
Graee.  Mmor.  ed.  Gail,  toI.  ii.  p.  495)  {daces  at 
some  distance  from  the  sea,  nudway  between  Hieim- 
pytna  and  Le))en,  the  most  eastern  of  the  two  parts 
of  GertTiia.  The  Blenna  of  the  Peotinger  TaUe, 
which  is  placed  at  30  H.  P.  from  Arcadia,  and  SO 
M.  P.  from  HierapTtna,  is  no  donbt  the  same  la 
Biennns.  In  Hieroclee,  the  name  of  this  cit^  ocean 
nnder  the  form  of  Bienna.  The  ccmtest  of  Ottu 
and  Ephialtes  with  Ares  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
near  this  dtj.  (Homer,  /<.  r.  SIS ;  Steph.  B.  t.  e.) 
From  this  violent  conflict  the  city  is  said  to  hare 
derived  its  name.  Mr.  Pashley,  in  opposition  to  Dr. 
Cnuner,  who  supposes  that  certain  mins  said  to  be 
found  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  £.  of  Baghii 
Saranta  may  represent  Bisnnos,  fixes  the  site  at 
VUnot,  which  agrees  veiy  well  with  the  indicaticos 
of  the  coast-describer.  (Psshley,  TraoeU,  vol.  L 
p.  267.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BIESSI  (BfnnrM,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  SO),  a  people  of 
Sarmatia  Enropeea,  on  the  N.  slope  of  M.  Carpates, 
W.  of  the  Tagri,  probably  in  the  district  aboat  the 
city  of  Biea  in  Galatia.  (Forbiger,  vol.  iii.  p. 
1122.)  [P.&l 

BIGERRA  (fih*ik'\  a  cHy  of  the  Bastetam,  in 
the  E.  cf  Uispania  Baetica.  (Liv.  xziv.  41 ;  Pt<d. 
ii.  6.  §  6 1 .)  Ukert  identtfies  it  with  Btotrra,  N.  of 
C<i»»*i.    (CeoffT.  voL  U.  pt.  1.  ^  410.)     [P.S.] 

BIGERRKXNES,  a  people  d  Aqnitania,  who, 
among  others,  snrrenderad  to  Crassns,  the  legatos 
of  Caesar,  in  B.  c.  56.  {B.  G.  iii.  27.)  Pliny  (iv. 
19)  calls  them  BegerrL  The  name  still  exists  in 
Bigorre,  a  part  of  the  old  divisi<Hi  of  Gascogne.  It 
eontuns  part  of  the  high  Pyrenees.  The  capital 
was  Torbo,  first  mentioned  in  the  Notitia,  which  was 
afterwards  called  Tarria,  Tarba,  and  finally  Tarbei. 
The  territory  of  the  Bigerriones  also  contained 
Aqaensis  Vicns,  now  Bagneres.  [G.  L.] 

Bl'LBILIS  (BU«iAit,  Stiab.  iii.  p.  162;  BUCm, 
Ptol.  it  6.  §  58;  Belbili,  Geogr.  Kav.  iv.  43),  the 
second  city  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tartaoo- 
Bensis,  next  in  importance  to  Segobi^a,  bat  chiefly 
celebrated  as  the  bulhplace  of  the  poet  Martial,  who 
frequently  motions  it  with  a  mixture  of  aflection  for 
it  as  his  native  home,  and  of  pride  in  the  faononr  he 
had  confened  aa  it,  bat  not  too  withont  some  apology 
for  the  mde  sonnd  of  the  Celtiberian  names  in  the 
ears  of  his  friends  at  Rome.  (iv.  55,  z.  103,  104, 
xii.  18.)  The  city  stood  in  ■  barren  and  rugged 
country,  on  a  rocky  height,  the  base  of  which  was 
washed  by  the  river  Salo,  a  stream  celebrated  for 
its  power  of  tempering  steel ;  and  hence  BUbilis  was 
renowned  for  its  mann&ctore  of  arms,  although,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  it  had  to  import  kim  ban  a  dis- 
tance. It  also  prodnced  gold.  (Mart.  i.  49.  3,  12, 
reading,  in  the  former  line,  aqmt  for  «fui»;  iv.  55. 
11—15,  x.  20.  1,  103.  1,  2,  foil.  104.  S,  xii.  18.9; 
Plin.zzxiv.  14.  s.  41 ;  Justin,  xliv.  3,  where  the  river 
BiBnlit  seems  to  mean  the  Sala)  It  stood  on  the 
high  road  <rom  Augusta  Emerita  to  Caesataugusta, 
24  M.  P.  NE.  of  the  baths  named  from  it  [Aqcab 
Bn-BITANAB],  and  21  M.P.  SW.  of  Nertobrip 
(/tin.  Ant.  pp.  437,  439).  Under  the  Roman  empira 
it  was  a  mnniciiaum,  with  the  somame  of  Augusta 
(Martial.x.l03. 1.)  The  neighbourhood  of  Bilbilis  was 
for  some  time  the  scene  of  the  war  between  Seitorias 
and  Metellus  (Strab.  iii.  p.  162.)  Several  of  its  coins 
exist,  all  onder  the  emperors  Augustus,  Tiberias, 
and  Caligula,  with  the  epigis]^  Bnsiu,  BnaiLls, 
and  Mm.  Augusta.  Bilbius.  (Florez,  Med.  voL  i. 
pp.  169,  184;  Miounet,  voLi.  p.  30,  Suppl.  voLu 
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p.6S;  Sestin!,  p.  108;  Eckhel,  v<d.  L  ppL  3.5,36; 
Rascbe,  t.  v.)  The  site  of  Bilbilis  is  at  Bamiola,  near 
the  Moorish  city  of  Cdtatayad(Job'i  Catth'),  which 
is  built  in  great  part  out  of  its  ruins  (Rader,  ai 
Martial,  p.  124;  Ukert,  vol.  iL  pt  i.  pp.  460^  461 ; 
Ford,  Baxdbock  of  Spam,  p.  529).  [P.  &] 

BI'LBILIS,  the  river,  mentioned  very  vaguely  by 
Justin  (xi.  iv.  3),  is  probably  the  Sau>.    [P.  S.] 

BILLAEUS  (BiAAiuoi),  a  river  of  Kthynia, 
which  is  the  modem  Ftb/it.  [BrrHTKiA.]  Near 
the  month  of  the  river  was  the  Greek  town  of  Ties. 
The  Billaens  is  certainly  a  considersUe  stream,  but 
the  whole  course  does  not  appear  to  be  accorately 
known  at  present.  It  is  mentioned  by  Apdlonias 
(it  792),  <ad  in  the  Periplus  of  Marcianns  (pp.  70, 
71),  and  by  Arrian  {Peripl.  p.  14).  In  his  Est  of 
Bithynian  rivera,  Pliny's  text  (v.  32)  has  Liheus, 
which  may  be  intended  for  Billaeus.  [G.  L.] 

BI'KGIUM  {Bmgt*\  a  Roman  station  on  the 
Rhine,  at  the  junction  of  the  Nava  (Jfalui)  and  the 
Rhine.  It  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  in  his  history 
of  the  war  of  Civilis.  {Hut  iv.  70.)  Julian  re- 
paired the  fortifications  rf  Bingium  while  he  was  in 
Gallia.  (Amm.  Marc  xviii.  2.)  The  Antonina 
Itin.  mentions  Vincnm  on  a  road  from  Gonfinentea 
(  Coblem)  to  Treviri  (  Trter)  and  Divodumm  (i/efe), 
and  as  it  makes  the  distance  zxvi  Gallic  lei^rues 
frum  ConBuentes  to  Vmenm,  we  most  sni^xwe  that 
Vincnm  is  Bingium;  for  the  Table  makes  viii  &<an 
Conflnentes  to  Bontobrice,  ix  from  Bontobrice  to 
Vosavia,  and  ix  from  Yosavia  to  Bingium,  the  sum 
total  of  which  is  xxvL  The  Itinerary  and  the  Table 
both  agree  in  the  number  xii  between  Bingat  and 
Moguntiscnm,  or  Moat.  [G.  L.] 

BIRTHA.  1.  (filpBa,  PtoL  v.  18;  Virta,  Amm. 
Marc  XX.  7.  §  17 :  Tekrif),  an  ancient  fortress  on  the 
Tigris  to  the  S.  of  Mesopotamia,  which  was  said  to 
hare  been  bnilt  by  Alexander  the  Great.  It  woahl 
seem,  from  the  description  of  Ammianns  (2.  c),  to 
have  resembled  a  modem  fortification,  flanked  by 
bastions,  and  inth  its  apprmches  defended  by  oat- 
works.  Sapor  here  closed  bis  campaign  in  a.  d. 
360,  and  was  compelled  to  retire  with  constderable 
less.  D'Anville  {Gtog.  Ane.  voL  it  p.  416)  iden- 
tifies this  jdace  with  Tekrit,  in  which  Gibbon  (voL 
iii.  p.  205)  agrees  with  him.  SL  Martin  (note  on 
Le  Bean,  vol.  ii.  p^  345)  doabts  whether  it  lay  so 
much  to  the  &  The  word  Bittha  in  Syriac  meam 
a  castle  or  fortress,  and  might  be  applied  to  many 
places.  From  the  known  position  of  Dura,  it  hw 
been  info-red  that  the  temarkable  passage  of  th« 
Tigris  by  Jovian  in  A.  i>.  363  todc  plKe  near  TetrU. 
(Amm.  Marc.  xzv.  6.  §  12;  Zoeim.  iii.  86.)  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  14th  century,  this  impr^nable 
fortress  was  stormed  by  Taimui^Bec  The  rains  at 
the  castle  are  on  a  perpendicular  cKff  anr  the  Ti- 
gris, about  200  foet  high.  This  instated  cliff  is 
separated  from  the  town  by  a  broad  and  deep  ditch, 
which  was  no  doubt  filled  by  the  Tigris.  At  the 
fbot  cf  the  castle  is  a  large  gate  of  brick-work, 
which  is  all  that  remains  standing;  bat  rooiid  the 
summit  of  the  cliff  the  walls,  buttresses,  and  bas- 
tions are  quits  traceable.  There  are  the  ruins  of  a 
vaulted  secret  staircase,  leading  down  from  the  heart 
of  the  citadel  to  the  water's  edge.  (Rich,  .Ttirdisten, 
vol.  ii.  p.  147;  comp.  J<mm.  Geog.  Soc.  voL  ix.  p. 
448;  Chesney,  Ezped.  Euphrat.  vol.  i.  ]^  26,  27; 
Bitter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  x.  p.  222.) 

2.  A  town  pn  the  E.  bank  d  the  Euphrates,  at 
the  n]^r  part  of  a  reach  of  that  river,  which  runs 
nearly  N.  and  S.,  and  just  bekw  a  sharp  bend  in  tba 
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Bbnm,  when  it  Mows  that  eoorae  ifter  earning 
fitm  a  long  reach  flowing  more  from  the  W.  This 
town  has  often  been  confoanded  with  the  Birtha  of 
Itolemj-  (t.  19 ;  see  below),  but  incorrectly.  In 
fiKt,  the  name  of  Birtha  occnn  in  no  ancient  writer. 
Zosbnus  (iii.  19)  mentions  that  Julian,  in  his  march 
to  Uaogunalcha,  rested  at  a  town  called  Bithra 
(BiBpa),  where  there  was  a  fohice  of  snch  vast  di- 
Ptwif!"""  that  it  afforded  quarters  for  his  wbde 
armj.  (Comp.  Le  Bean,  Bat  Empim,  vol.  uL  p. 
93.)  Thia  town  was  no  doubt  the  moleni  Bir  or 
Bird^  at  the  Turks  iAOnrat,  Abulf.  Tab.  St/r- 
PL  127).  The  castle  of  Bir  rises  on  the  left  bank, 
so  as  to  command  the  passafce  of  the  river  on  the 
(^jpctdte  aide.  The  town  nmtains  about  1700  houses, 
and  is  sumuiided  by  a  substantial  wall,  which,  like 
the  caatle,  is  partly  of  Turkish  architecture,  partly 
of  that  of  the  middle  ages.  Bir  is  oaie  of  the  most 
frequented  of  all  the  passages  into  Mesopotamia. 
The  bed  of  the  rirer  at  this  {dace  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  638^  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  (Buckingham,  ifaopotamia,  Tol.  L 
p.  49;  Jount.  Geog.  Soc  vol.  x.  pp.  453,  517; 
Cbemay,  Bxptd.  EttpkraL  toL  i.  p.  46;  Bitter,  Erd- 
bmde,  'roL  z.  p.  976.) 

3.  A  town  to  the  SE.  of  Thapsacns,  which  Ptolemy 
(v.  19)  places  in  73°  40'  long.,  36°  0'  lat.  This 
place,  the  same  as  the  Birtha  of  Hierodes,  has  been 
ccofonnded  by  geographers  with  the  town  in  the 
Zengma  of  Commagene,  which  lies  much  further  to 
theK.  (Bitter,  £nfti«<fe,Tol.z.  p.  976.)  [E.B.J.] 
BIS  (Bit,  laid.  Char.  p.  8),  a  small  town  placed 
by  Isidons  m  a  district  oSf  Ana,  called  by  him  Ana- 
boo  CAk(Sm>).  It  seems,  however,  more  likely  that 
it  is  a  place  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arkand-Ab  and 
the  Hehnend,  now  caUed  Bott.  Lndorus  (L  e.) 
speaks  of  a  phce  called  Kir  in  this  district,  which 
■  probably  the  same  as  be  had  previously  called  Bd ; 
and  Fliny  (vi.  S3)  says  of  the  Erymanthns  or  Hel- 
atmd, "  Erymanthns  piaeflaens  Parabesten  Arachosi- 
onun,"  a  mistake,  doubtless,  of  his  tnnseriber  (i.  e. 
Do^  At^imiii  for  Uapii  Wimrr).  This  is  rendered 
more  likely  by  our  finding  in  the  Tub.  Peuting. 
Bestia,  and  in  Geoi  Bav.  (p  39)  Bestigia.  (Wilson, 
JriaM,  p.  158.)  [V.] 

BISALTES.  [BIUU.TIA.] 
BISA'LTIA  (Bio-a^rfa),  a  district  in  Macedonia, 
extending  from  the  river  Sbymon  and  the  lake  Cer- 
dnilia,  on  the  E.,  to  Crestonica  on  the  W.  (Herod, 
vn.  115.)  It  is  called  Bisaltica  by  Livy  (xlv.  29). 
The  inhabitants,  called  Bisallae  (Bi7(iXTai),  were  a 
Thradan  people.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Xerses,  B.  O.  480,  Bisaltia  and  Crestonica  were  go- 
verned by  a  Thraeian  prince,  who  was  independent 
of  Macedonia  (Herod,  viii.  116);  but  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Bissltia  had 
been  annexed  to  the  Macedonian  kingdom.  (Thne. 
ii.  99.)  Sane  of  the  Bisaltae  settled  in  the  penin- 
sula rf  lit.  Athos.    (Thnc.  iv.  109.)    The  most  bn- 
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portant  town  In  Bisaltia  was  the  Greek  city  of  Ai^ 
g^ns.  [Aaeam.]  In  this  district  there  was  a 
river  Bisaltes  (Biai\rris'),  which  Leaks  conjectnrea 
to  be  the  river  which  joins  the  Sttymon  a  little  be. 
low  the  bridge  of  NeokMrio,  or  Amphipolis;  while 
Tafel  supposes  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Rechius  of 
Procopius  (de  Atdif.  iv.  3),  which  discharges  into 
the  sea  the  waters  of  the  Uke  Bolbe.  (Leake, 
Northern  Grteee,  vol.  iii.  p.  228 ;  Taiel,  in  Paalfg 
/2eafancjie^voLi.  p.1115.)  The  annexed  coin,  which 
is  one  of  great  antiquity,  bears  on  the  obverse  the 
It^end  BI2AAT1KON. 

BISANTHE  (huriretji  Elk.  BiatvinrSt:  So- 
daito,  or  XodottMg),  a  great  dty  in  Thrace, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  which  had  been 
founded  by  the  Samians.  (Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  Herod. 
viL  137;  Pomp.  Mek,  it  2,  6;  Ptol.  iii.  11.  §  6.) 
About  B.  c.  400.  Bisanthe  belonged  te  the  kingdom 
of  the  Thraeian  prince  Senthea.  (Xen.  AneU>.  vii. 
2.  §  38.)  At  a  later  period  its  name  was  changed 
into  Raedestum  or  Bsedestus  CPalScirrov  or  'PalSio- 
Toj);  but  when  this  change  took  place  is  unknown. 
In  the  6th  oentniy  of  oar  era,  the  emperor  Jattinian 
did  much  to  restore  the  city,  which  seems  to  have 
hllen  into  decay  (Frocop.  De  Aedif.  iv,  9);  but 
after  that  time  it  was  twice  destroyed  by  the  Bul- 
garians, first  in  A.  D.  813  (Simoon  Magister,  Leon. 
Armen.  9,  p.  614,  ed.  Bonn),  and  a  second  time  in 
1206.  (Nicetas,  B<Jd.  Fland.  14 ;  Geoig.  Acropolita, 
Amml.  13.)  The  further  history  of  thu  dty,  which 
was  of  great  importance  to  Byzantium,  may  be  read 
in  Georg.  Pachymeres  and  Cantacnzenus.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  town  of  Besistoa  or 
Kesisto,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  18),  and  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  176),  is  tiie  same  as  Bisanthe; 
but  Pliny  (t  e.)  mentions  Bisanthe  and  Benstos  as 
distinct  towns.    (Eckhel,  y<A.  ii.  p,  25.)        [L  .S.] 

BISTONES  (Blarowis  or  Biarurts,  Steph.  B. 
I.  V.  BiffTovfa),  s  Thraeian  peoiile  occupying  the 
country  about  Abdera  and  Dicaea.  (Plin.  iv.  18; 
Strab.  viL  p.  331;  Herod,  vii  110.)  From  the 
&bnloDS  genealogy  in  Stephanus  B.  about  the 
founder  of  their  race,  it  would  seem  that  they  ex- 
tended westward  as  tar  as  the  river  Nestus.  The 
Bistones  continued  to  exist  at  the  time  when  the 
Bomans  were  masters  of  Thrace.  (Horat  Carm. 
ii.  19.  20;  Plin.  iv.  18.)  It  sbonM  however  be 
observed  that  the  Boman  poets  sometimes  use  the 
names  of  the  Bistones  for  that  of  the  Thracians  in 
general.  (Senec  Agam.  673;  Chiudian,  Proterp. 
ii.  Praef.  8.)  Pliny  mentions  one  town  of  the  Bis- 
tones, viz.  Tirida;  the  other  towns  on  their  coast, 
Dicaea,  Ismaron,  Parthenion,  Phalesina  and  Maro- 
nea,  were  Greek  colonies.  The  Bistones  worshipped 
Ares  (Steph.  B.  L  a"),  Dionysus  or  Bacchus  (Horat. 
L  c),  snd  Minerva.    (Ov.  Ibii.  379.)         [L.  S.] 

BI'STONIS  (BbttwIi  ?dfini;  hagot  Bnru),  a 
great  Thraeian  lake  in  the  oountoy  of  the  Bistones, 
from  whom  it  derived  its  name.  (Strab.  i.  p.  59, 
vii.  p.  333  J  Ptol.  iii.  11.  §  7;  Scymn.  Chins,  673; 
Plm.  iv.  18.)  The  water  of  the  lake  was  brackish 
(whence  it  is  called  \iiu>o8d?Mir<ra,),  and  abounded 
in  fish.  (Aristot.  H.  A.  viiL  1 5.)  The  fourth  part 
of  its  produce  is  said  to  luve  been  granted  by  the 
emperor  Arcadius  to  the  convent  ^  Vatopedi  on 
Mount  Athos.  The  river  Cossmites  emptied  it- 
self into  the  lake  Bistonis  (Aelian,  B.  A.  xv.  25), 
which  at  one  time  overflowed  the  neighbouring 
country  and  swept  away  several  Thiadans  towns, 
(Strab.  i.  p,  69.)  [L.  S.] 

BITAXA  (fivriia,  PtoL  vi  17.  §  4,  viiL  25.  §  4 
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Amm.  Marc  xxiii.  6),  •  town  in  Aria,  perhaps  tlie 
same  as  the  B(t  of  Isidoros  (p.  8),  if,  indeed,  there 
were  two  towns  of  tlii*  name,  one  in  Aria,  and  the 
other  in  Aiachoais.  [V.] 

BITHRA.  [BiRTHA.] 
BITHYAS.  [Bathykias.] 
BITHY'NI  (Bieiwo(>  [Biththu.] 
BITHY'MIA  (BOwla,  Bi0vrlt),  a  dinsion  of 
Asia  Minor,  wiiich  oocapied  the  eastern  part  of  the 
coast  of  tlie  Propontis,  the  east  coast  of  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  coast  of 
the  Eozine.  On  the  west  it  bordered  on  Mfsia; 
on  the  soath,  on  Phi7gia  and  Galatia;  the  eastern 
limit  is  less  definite.  The  Rhyndacns  is  fixed  by 
some  geographers  as  the  western  bonndaiy  of 
Bitbjnia;  bat  the  following  is  Stiabo's  statement 
(p.  563):  "  Bithynia,  on  the  east,  is  bonnded  by 
^e  Paplilagones  and  Mariandyni,  and  some  of  the 
Epicteti ;  on  the  north  by  the  Pontic  Sea  from  the 
outlets  of  the  Ssngarius  to  the  straits  at  Byzan- 
tium and  Chalcedon;  on  the  west  by  the  Propontis; 
and  to  the  sontb  by  Plirygia  naimed  Epictetus, 
which  is  also  called  Hellesponl^ca  Phiygia."  His 
description  is  correct  as  to  the  northern  coast  line; 
and  when  he  says  that  the  Propontis  forms  the 
western  boundary,  this  also  is  a  correct  description 
of  the  coast  from  Chalcedon  to  the  head  of  the  golf 
of  Cius.  In  his  description  of  the  western  coast  of 
Bithynia,  he  says,  that  ai^  Clulcedon  we  come  to 
the  gnlf  of  Astacns ;  and  adjoining  to  (and  south  of) 
the  gulf  of  Astacus  is  another  golf  (the  gulf  o( 
Cius),  which  penetrates  the  lacd  nearly  towards  the 
rising  sun.  He  then  mentions  Apameia  Myrleia  as 
a  Bithrnian  city,  and  this  Apameia  is  about  half 
way  between  the  head  of  the  gnlf  of  Cius  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhyndacus.  But  he  says  nothing 
of  the  Rhyndacus  being  the  boundary  on  the  west. 
Prusa  (Srtt»a),  he  observes,  "  is  built  on  Mysian 
Olympus,  on  the  confines  of  the  Phrygians  and  the 
Myoians."  (p.S64.)  Thus  we  obtain  a  southern 
boundary  of  Bithynia  in  this  part,  which  seems  to 
extend  along  the  north  face  of  Olympius  to  the 
ijangarios.  Stiabo  adds  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix 
the  limits  of  the  Bitbyni,  and  Mysi,  and  Phryges, 
and  also  of  the  Doliones,  and  of  the  Hygdones,  and 
of  the  Troes;  "  and  the  canse  is  this,  that  the  im- 
mivrants  (into  Bithynia),  being  soldiers  and  bar- 
barians, did  not  permanently  keep  the  country  that 
they  got,  bat  were  wanderers,  for  the  meet  part, 
driving  out  and  being  driven  oat" 

It  was  a  tradition,  that  the  Bitbyni  were  a 
Thracian  people  from  the  Stiymon ;  that  they  were 
called  Stryinonii  while  they  lived  on  that  river,  but 
changed  their  name  to  Bitbyni  on  passing  into 
Asia;  it  was  said  that  they  were  driven  out  of 
Europe  by  the  Tcucri  and  the  Mysi  (Herod,  vii. 
75).  Strabo  (p.  541)  observes,  "  that  the  Bithyni, 
l)eing  originally  Mysi,  bad  their  name  thus  changed 
from  tJK  Thracians  who  settled  among  them,  the 
Bithyni  and  Thyni,  is  agreed  by  most;  and  they 
give  as  proofs  of  this,  with  respect  to  the  nation  of 
the  Bithyni,  that  even  to  the  present  day  some  in 
Thrace  are  called  Bithyni ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
Thyni,  they  give  as  proof  the  acte  called  Thynus, 
which  b  at  Apollonia  and  Sahnydessns."  Thucy- 
dides  (iv.  75)  speaks  of  Lamachus  marching  from 
the  Heracleotis  along  the  coast,  through  the  conn- 
try  of  the  Bithyui  Thraces,  to  Chalci^on.  Xeno- 
plion,  who  had  seen  the  coast  of  Bitbynia,  calls  the 
shore  between  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine  and  Hera- 
cleia,  "  Thrace  in  Asia;"  and  he  adds,  that  between 
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Heracleia  and  the  ccostof  Asia,oppaatetoByzantinm, 
there  is  no  city  either  friendly  or  Hellenic,  but  only 
Thraces  Bithyni  (Anab.  vi.  4).  Heracleia  itself,  he 
phicee  in  the  country  of  the  Mariandyni.  The 
name  Bithynu  does  not  occur  m  Herodotus,  Thticy- 
dides,  or  Xcnophon;  but  Xenophon  (BeU.  iii.  2. 
§  2)  has  the  name  Bitbynis  Thrace,  and  Bithynia. 
It  appears,  tlien,  that  the  ooantry  occnped  by  the 
people  called  Bithyni  cannot  be  extended  further 
east  than  Heracleia,  which  is  about  half  way  be- 
tween the  Sangarins  and  the  river  Parthenins. 

The  name  Bithyni  does  not  occur  in  Homer. 
When  the  Bithyni  passed  over  to  Asia,  they  dis- 
placed the  Mysi  and  other  tribes.  The  Bithyni 
were  subjected,  with  other  Asiatic  peoples,  by 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia  ;  but  Herodotus  (i.  28) 
mokes  Thracians  their  generic  lume,  and  Thyni  and 
Bithyni  the  names  of  tlie  two  divisions  of  them. 
In  course  of  time,  the  name  Thyni  fell  into  disuse, 
and  the  name  Bithyni  prevailed  over  the  generic 
name  of  Thracians.  PUn/s  statement  (v.  43)  is, 
that  the  Thyni  occupy  (tenent)  the  coast  of  Bithynia 
from  Cius  to  the  entrance  of  the  Pontus,  and  the 
Bithyni  occupy  the  interior;  a  statement  that  cer- 
tainly has  no  value  for  the  time  when  he  wrote,  nor 
probably  for  any  other  time.  The  Bithyni  were 
included  in  the  Persian  empire  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Lydian  kingdom  by  Cyras  and  the  Persians; 
and  their  ooantry,  the  precise  limits  of  which  at 
that  time  we  cannot  ascertain,  farmed  a  satrapy, 
or  part  of  a  satrapy.  But  a  Bithynian  dynasQr 
sprung  op  in  this  coontiy  imder  Doedalsus  or  Dy- 
dalsns,  who  having,  as  it  is  expressed  (Hemnon, 
Ap.  PhoU  Cod.  224),  "  the  sovereignty  of  the  Bi- 
thyni," got  possession  of  the  Mqraiian  colony  of 
Astacns  [Astacus].  The  accession  of  Doedalsta 
is  iixed  with  reasonable  probability  between  B.  c. 
430  and  B.C.  440.  Nine  kings  followed  Doedalsus, 
the  last  of  whom,  Nicomedes  III.,  began  to  reign 
B.C.  91.  Doedalsus  vras  succeeded  by  Botrams; 
and  Bas,  the  son  of  Boteuv,  defeated  Calantos,  the 
general  of  Alexander  of  Macedonia,  and  kept  the 
Macedonians  out  of  the  Bithynian  territory.  Bas 
bad  a  son,  apoetes,  who  became  king  or  chief  n.  c. 
326,  and  warred  successfully  against  Lysimachua 
and  Antiochus  the  son  of  Setencus.  Nicomedes  I., 
the  eldest  son  of  Zipuetes,  was  his  successor;  -end 
his  is  a  genuine  ^reek  name,  fiom  which  we  may 
conclude  tiiat  there  had  been  intennarriago  between 
these  Bithynian  chieftains  and  Greeks.  This  Nico- 
medes invited  the  marauding  Galli  to  cross  the 
Bosporus  into  Asia  soon  after  his  accession  to  power 
(b.  c.  278),  and  with  their  aid  be  defeated  a  rival 
brother  who  held  part  of  the  Bithynian  country 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  16).  Nicomedes  fonnded  the  city 
Nicomedeia,  oo  the  gnlf  of  Astacus,  and  thus  fixed 
his  power  securely  in  the  country  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  tlie  Propon'  is.  The  successor  of  Nicomedes 
was  Ziela.%  who  treacherously  planned  the  massacre 
of  the  Gallic  chieftains  whom  his  father  had  iuvited 
into  Asia;  but  the  Galli  anticipated  him,  and  killed 
the  king.  His  son  Pmsias  I.,  who  beoune  king  in 
B.  c.  228,  defeated  the  Galli  who  were  ravaging  the 
Helleapontine  cities,  and  massacred  their  women 
and  children.  He  acquired  the  tovm  of  Cins,  on 
tho  gulf  of  Cins,  and  also  Myrleia  (Strab.  p.  663), 
by  which  his  dominious  on  the  west  were  extended 
nearly  to,  or  perhaps  quite,  to  the  Rhyndacus.  He 
also  extended  his  dominions  on  the  east  by  taking 
Cicrus  in  the  territory  of  Heracleia,  to  which  be 
gave  the  name  Prosias,  as  be  had  done  to  Cius  oa 
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the  Proponiu.  He  also  took  Hds  at  the  Taen& 
gf  the  Billaetu,  and  thui  hemnied  in  the  Henicleotae 
en  both  sidea:  bat  he  lost  his  life  in  an  attempt  OD 
Baracleia.  Uis  successor  (b.  a  180)  was  Pnuias  11^ 
«bo  iras  foUowed  by  Micomedes  IL  (d.  c.  149); 
and  the  snccessor  of  Miccmedes  IL  was  his  son 
Nicooiedes  UL  (b.c.  91).  This  Ust  king  of 
Bitfajnia  after  being  settled  in  hia  kingdom  by  the 
Komans  in  B.  c  90,  was  driven  out  by  Hithridstes 
Enfator  B.C  88  (Lir.  Ep.  76),  but  he  was  restored 
at  the  peace  in  b.  o.  84.  He  died  childless,  and 
left  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans  B.  a  74.  (Appian, 
ifWtrid.c.T\.)  The  history  end  chronology  of 
the  kings  of  Bithynia  are  given  in  Clinton's  Fasti. 

Hitbridates  Eupator  added  to  his  dominions,  or 
kingdom  of  Pontos,  the  sea  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
westward  as  &r  as  Heracleia.     The  parts  beyond 
Herscleia,  that  is,  west  of  it  to  the  straits,  and  to 
CbalecdoD,  reouuned  to  the  Bithynian  king;  bat 
when  tlie  kings  were  pat  down  (»»  Strabo  expresses 
it),  the  Bamans  preserrtd  the  same  limits,  so  that 
Herscleia  was  attached  to  Pontos,  and  the  parts 
en  the  other  side  belonged  to  the  Bithyni.     (Strab. 
p.  541.)      On  the  death  of  Nicomedes  III.   the 
Bomans  rednoed  his  kingdom,  according  to  their 
phiaae,  into  the  form  of  a  piorince  (Lir.  £pU.  93) ; 
sad  after  the  death  of  Hithridates,  they  added  to 
Bithynia  the  western  part  of  tlw  Pontic  kmgdom, 
or  tbe  coast  from  Heiacleia  to  Sidene,  east  of  The- 
macyia;  and  Cn.  Pompdns  divided  it  into  eleven 
oomnanities   at  monicipalities.       (Dion  Cassias, 
xxzviii.  10 — 12;   Strab.  p.  541.)      It  is  proved 
that  Amisns   bek>nged  at  this  time  to  Bitiiynia, 
&om  the  coins  of  Amisns,  on  which  the  name  of 
C.  Papirios  Carbo,  the  first  known  procoisal  of 
Bithynia,  occurs;  and  Themiscyis  and  Sdene  be- 
longed to  the  territory  of  Amisns.     That  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Hithridates  which  Pompeins  gave 
to  the  descendants  of  Pyhwmenes,  was  m  the  m- 
tetior,  about  monnt  Olgassys,  a  range  which  Ues 
between  the  BilhKas  and  the  Halys;  and  this  part 
Aogastns  appears  to  have  added  to  Bithynia  in 
B.  c.  7,  together  with  the  Pontic  town  of  Amasia 
on  the  Iris.    So  huge  a  part  of  Pantos  being  added 
to  Bithynia,  the  province  may  be  more  properly 
called  Bithynia  and  Pontos,  a  name  which  it  bad 
at  kast  from  a.  d.  63,  as  we  see  from  inscriptions 
(Prooos.  pnivineiae  Ponti  et  Bithyniae),  though  it 
is  Moietinies  simply  called  Bithynia.    (Tacit.  Ann. 
i.  74.)     The    correspondence  of  Pliny,  when  he 
was  governor  of  Bithynia,  shows  that  Sinope  and 
Amisas  were  vrithin  hia  jarisdiction,  and  Amisos 
is  «ast  of  the  Halys.      (PUn.  £p.  x.  93,   111.) 
And  in  several  passages  of  his  letters,  Pliny  speaks 
rf  the  "  Bithynae  et  Pcnticae  civitates,"  or  <^  the 
"  Bithyni  et  PcDtici,"  from  which  it  appears  that 
his  pionnoe,  which  he  calls  Bithynia,  comprehended 
the  original  Bithynia  and   a  Urge   part   of  the 
Uthridatic  kingdom  of  Pontos.     The  governor  of 
Bithynia  was  first  a  Propraetor,  sometunes  called 
PronosuL    (Tacit.  Am.  L  74;  zvL  18.)     On  the 
dhrisioo  of  the  provinces  onder  Aogostus,  Bithynia 
wss  given  to  the  senate;  bat  onder  Trajan  it  be- 
Inged  to  the  emperor,  in  return  for  which  the 
senate  had  Pamphylia.     Afterwards  the  govemoni 
were  called  Legati  Aog.  Pr.  Pr. ;  and  in  fUce  of 
Pnetores  there  was  Procnratores. 

The  regolations  (Lex  Pompeia)  of  Cn.  Pompeins 
i*  the  sdnunistrati(Bi  of  Bithynia,  an  mentioned 
•evenl  times  by  the  yoimger  PUnins  {Ep.  z. 
84,  85,  &G.).     The    chief    town    of   Bithynia, 
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properly  n  called,  cr  of  the  part  west  of  Heiacleia, 
was  Kicomedeia,  which  appears  with  the  title  of 
Metropolis  oo  a  coin  of  die  time  of  Germanicua, 
though  Nicaea  disputed  this  title  with  it ;  but 
Nicaca  is  said  to  have  got  the  title  of  Metropolis 
under  Valentiman  and  Valens.  The  Ors  I'ontica 
had  luT  its  metropolis  the  city  of  Amastris ;  this 
Bithynia  was  the  part  which  Pompeios  distribnted 
among  eleven  municipalities.  (Strab.  p.  541.) 
The  third  division,  already  mentioned  as  made  in 
B.  c.  7,  had  two  metropuleis  ;  Pwipeiopolis  for 
PapUagonia ;  and  AmasU,  on  the  Iris,  for  the 
portion  of  Pontos  that  was  joined  to  this  Paphla- 
gonia. 

The  remaining  port  of  Pontos  commenced  sooth 
of  Amasia,  aboot  the  city  of  Zela,  and  was  probably 
boonded  on  the  south  by  the  mountains  which  form 
the  southern  side  of  the  basin  of  the  Iris.  On  the 
coast  it  extended  from  Side  to  Irapezos  (TVe&i- 
wmf).  This  coontiy  was  given  by  M.  Antonius, 
B.  c.  36,  to  king  Polemo,  and  this  kingdom,  after 
passing  to  his  widow  and  to  his  son  Polemo,  was 
made  into  a  separate  province  by  Kero,  A.  D.  63; 
bot  the  administration  seems  to  have  been  some- 
times joined  to  that  of  Galatia. 

This  ezphmation  is  neces!,ary  to  remove  the  con- 
fasion  and  error  that  appear  in  many  modem  books, 
which  make  the  Parthenius  the  eastern  boondaiy 
of  Bithynia.  In  the  maps  it  is  usual  to  mark 
PapUagonia  as  if  it  were  a  separate  division  like 
Bit^ynia,and  the  limits  of  Bithynia  are  ctmseqoently 
narrowed  a  great  deal  too  much.  In  fact,  at  one 
time  even  Byiantiom  belcHiged  to  the  government  of 
Bithynia  (Plui.  Ep.  z.  57),  thoagh  it  was  after- 
wards attached  to  Thnuse.  Prusa,  under  Trajan, 
was  raited  to  the  condition  of  an  independent  town. 
Among  the  towns  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus  in  the 
imperial  period,  Chalcedm,  Amisos,  and  Trapezos, 
in  Pontus,  were  free  towns  (Uberae);  and  Apameia, 
Heracleia;  and  Sinope,  were  made  coloniae,  that  is 
they  recmved  Roman  settlers  who  had  grants  of 
land.  (Strab.  pp.  564,  542,  546.)  Sinope  was 
made  a  cohny  by  the  dictator  Caecar,  B.C.  45. 
Nicomedeia  is  not  mentioned  as  a  cokxiia  till  tJie 
third  century  A.  D.  It  was  not  till  after  Hadrian's 
time  that  the  Province  of  Bithynia  was  allowed  to 
have  a  common  religions  ftstival;  the  place  of 
assembly  for  this  great  solemnity  was,  at  least  at 
one  time,  Micomedeia.  The  Bomans  also  were  very 
jealous  aboot  the  formation  of  clubs  and  guilds  of 
handicraftsmen  in  this  province,  for  such  associa- 
tions, it  was  supposed,  might  have  political  objects. 
(PUn.  Ep.  X.  36,  96.)  Durin;  the  administration 
of  the  yoonger  Pliny  in  Bithynia,  he  was  moch 
troubled  about  the  meetings  of  the  Christians,  and 
asked  for  Tr^an's  advice,  who  in  this  matter  waa 
more  Uberally  disposed  than  his  governor.  (Plu). 
Ep.  X.  97,  98.) 

The  southern  boundary  of  Bithynia  may  be  de- 
termined, in  some  degree,  by  the  towns  that  are 
reckoned  to  belong  to  it.  Prusa  (£rura),  in  the 
western  part,  is  at  the  fiwt  of  the  northern  iiice  of 
Olympus;  and  Hadriani,  aooth  of  Brusa,  belongs  to 
Bithynia.  East  of  Prusa,  and  a  little  more  north, 
is  Leucae  (L^ite),  on  a  branch  <S  the  Sangarius, 
and  perhaps  within  the  limits  of  Bithynia.  Clao- 
diopolis,  originally  Bithynium,  was  a  Bithynian 
town.  Amasia,  on  the  Iris,  has  been  mentioned  ss 
ultimately  included  in  the  province  of  Bithynia; 
bat  to  fix  precisdy  a  southern  boundary  leema 
impossible. 
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The  oout  Hm  of  BithTiiu  firom  the  RhjrndMm 
to  tiie  BoRMnu  conUuoad  the  bayi  of  Cios  tod 
Aitaciu,  which  have  bnn  mentioiud;  and  a  narroir 
duumel  called  th«  Thradan  Boaponu  wpanted  it 
from  Bjrzantinin  aod  ita  tanitoiy.  From  the  moath 
of  the  Boaponu  the  coaat  rona  neariy  doe  eaat  to 
the  ptomontoiy  and  port  of  Oalpa,  whkh  was  Tidted 
bj  Xenophon  QAn^.  tL  4).  The  moath  of  the  San. 
gariua  ii  eaat  of  Calpe;  and  eait  of  tlie  Sangarina 
the  ooaat  make*  a  large  curre  to  tlie  north  aa  ttr 
aa  the  Adwmaia  Cheraonwwia,  near  the  town  of 
Heracleia.  The  Acbeniaia  Cheraonesaa  ia  deaciibed 
by  XenophoD  (^noi.  Ti  2).  From  Heradoa  to  the 
fcomontory  Carambis  (JTerempe)  the  coast  has  a 
geneial  ENE.  directioD;  and  between  theae  two 
points  is  the  month  t^  the  Billaeus,  and  east  of  the 
Billaeos  the  city  of  Amastria  on  the  coast  From 
Cape  Carambis  ^e  coast  line  mns  east  to  the  pro- 
montory Syrias  or  Lepte,  from  which  the  coast  turns 
to  the  south,  and  then  again  to  the  east,  iorming  a 
bay.  On  the  peninsnla  which  fonna  the  east  side  of 
this  bay  is  the  town  of  Sinope  (Simii).  Between 
Sinope  and  the  month  of  the  Halys,  the  largeat  rirer 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  coast  farms  a  curre,  bat  the 
month  of  the  Ualys  ia  near  half  a  degree  further 
south  than  tlie  promontory  of  Lepte.  From  the 
month  of  the  Halys  the  coast  turns  to  the  south, 
and  then  toma  again  to  the  north.  A  bay  is  thns 
formed,  oo  the  west  side  of  which,  900  stadia  from 
Sinope,  and  about  SO  miles  furtiier  south  than  the 
mouth  of  the  Halys,  is  the  town  of  Amisns  (^Scannm). 
At  the  extremity  of  a  projecting  tract  of  oonntiy 
which  forms  the  east  aids  of  this  bay  are  the  outlets 
of  the  Iris,  the  river  on  which  Amaaia  standa,  and  a 
lirer  ttat  has  a  much  longer  coone  than  is  gireo 
to  it  in  the  older  maps.  The  coast  of  the  province 
Bithynia  extended  still  iiirther  east,  as  it  has  been 
shown ;  but  the  descriptioo  of  the  remaining  part  of 
the  coast  to  Trapexoi  may  mora  appropriately  be 
given  under  Poirros. 

The  principal  mountain  range  in  Bithynia  is 
Olympus,  which  extends  eastward  from  the  Bhyn- 
dacus.  Immediately  above  Brusa  Olympus  is  covered 
with  snow  even  to  tbe  end  of  March.  It  is  not  easy 
to  say  how  fiur  the  name  Olympus  extended  to  the 
east;  but  probably  the  name  was  given  to  part  of 
the  range  east  of  the  Sangarina.  The  mountains  on 
the  north  side  ef  Asia  have  a  general  eastern  direo- 
tion,  but  they  are  broken  by  transverse  valleys 
through  which  some  rivers,  as  the  Sangarina  and 
Halys,  have  a  geneial  nortluni  course  to  the  sea. 
A  btrge  part  of  the  conne  of  the  Billaeus,  if  our 
maps  are  correct,  lies  in  a  valley  formed  by  parallel 
ranges,  of  which  the  southern  range  appears  to 
be  the  continnation  of  Olympns,  oo  the  southern 
border  of  Bithynia.  The  Arganthooins  occupies  the 
hilly  coonbty  in  the  west  between  the  bays  of  Asta- 
cus  and  Cios.  The  Ormeninm  of  Ptolemy  is  in  the 
interior  of  Bithynia,  sooth  of  Amastria,  between  the 
aea  and  the  southern  range  of  Bithynia.  The  01- 
gassys  (Strab.  p.  562)  is  one  of  the  great  interior 
ranges,  which  extends  westward  £rom  the  Halys,  a 
lofty  and  ragged  region.  The  country  along  the 
coast  of  Bithynia,  east  of  the  Sangarins,  is  hilly  and 
sometimes  nwontwoous;  but  these  heights  along 
the  coast  are  inferior  to  the  great  mountain  masses 
of  the  interior,  the  range  of  Olympus,  and  those 
to  the  east  of  it  Bithynia  west  of  the  Sangarins 
contains  tbreo  oonaidenible  lakes.  Between  Nioo- 
Jnedeia  sod  the  Sanguius  is  the  Uke  Saicaga,  pro- 
bably Sophon,  a  name  which  occurs  in  tlu  Qteek 
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writers  cf  the  Lower  Empire;  and  certain^  tba  lak* 
which  Pliny,  when  he  waa  govemcr  gf  Bithynia, 
proposed  to  Trajan  to  nnite  to  the  gulf  of  Astacaa 
by  a  canal  (Ep.  x.  50).  The  Ascania  [Asoaiiia] 
on  which  Micaea  standa  is  larger  than  ItSkx  Sabtmja. 
Both  these  are  mountain  basins  filled  with  water. 
The  Uke  of  AbuUionte,  through  which  the  Bhyn- 
dacns  flows,  is  alao  a  mountain  lake,  and  aboooda  in 
fish.  Thia  ia  the  Apdkniatis  of  Stiabo,  but  the 
bashi  of  the  Bhyndacns  does  not  appear  to  have 
belonged  to  Bithynia.  Tha  part  of  Bithynia  west  of 
the  Sangarins  is  the  best  part  of  the  oonntix,  and 
eontaina  some  fiartile  plains.  It  was  fivmerly  wdl 
wooded,  and  there  are  still  extenaive  forests,  which 
commence  in  the  oonnbty  north  of  I«icaaiedeia(/2ancf), 
and  extend  neariy  to  Boli  on  the  Sangarina.  The 
laige  towns  of  Bithynia  ars  west  of  ttie  Sangarina. 
The  plaoea  eaat  of  the  Sangarina  in  the  interior  were 
of  little  note;  and  the  chief  towna  were  the  Greek 
settlemcota  on  the  coast  The  interior,  eaat  of  the 
Sangarina,  was  a  wooded  tract,  and  there  are  still 
many  forests  in  this  part  One  great  road  ran  along 
the  aea  from  the  point  where  the  coast  of  the  Euxina 
commencea  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Urius,  past 


Beradea,  Amastria,  and  Sinope,  as  far  as  Amuna. 
A  road  ran  from  Chryaopolis,  which  is  near  tha 
junction  of  the  Boapoms  and  Pn^notis,  to  Ntoomedeia. 
Bnt  there  is  no  road  east  of  the  Sangarins,  that  we 
can  trace  by  the  towna  upon  it,  which  did  not  lie  {tr 
in  tlie  interior;  nor  do  then  appear  at  present  to  be 
any  great  roads  in  the  interior  in  an  eastern  directiaa, 
except  those  that  run  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  coast,  a  &ct  which  shows  the  monnUinoas  da- 
racter  of  the  interior  of  Bithynia. 

There  is  a  paper  in  the  Landon  Geog.  Joimal, 
vol.  ix.,by  Mr.  Auisworth,  Notetofa  Jounteffrom 
ComtaalmopU  bg  Henujea  to  Angora,  which  oon> 
tains  much  valuable  inibrmation  on  tiie  physical 
character  of  Bithynia.  [6.  L.] 

BITHY'NIUM  (BMnm:  Eth.  BiBvntis,  Btfu- 
rtinit),  a  city  in  the  interior  of  Bithyiua,  lyii^ 
above  Tins,  aa  Strsbo  (p.  56S)  describes  it,  and 
pnaeessing  the  country  around  Salon,  which  waa  a 
good  feeding  oountry  for  cattle,  and  noted  for  ita 
cheese.  (Plia  zi.  42;  Steph.  B.  j:  ».  SoAjtrelo.) 
Bithynium  was  the  birthphice  of  Antinoua,  the  &- 
vouiite  of  Hadrian,  aa  Panaauins  tells  ns  (viii.  9), 
who  adds  that  Bithynium  ia  beyond,  by  which  be 
imibably  means  east  of,  the  river  Sangarins;  and  be 
adds  that  the  remotest  ancestors  of  the  Bithymans 
are  Arcadians  and  Mantineia.  If  this  is  tma,  which 
however  does  not  seem  probable,  a  Greek  colony 
settled  here.  Bithynium  was  afterwarda  Clandio. 
polis,  a  name  which  it  is  conjectured  it  first  had  in 
the  time  of  Tiberias  (Cramer,  Atia  Minor,  voL  L 
p.  210);  but  it  is  strange  that  Pausanias  doee  not 
mention  this  name.  Dion  Csssins  (Ixix.  11.  ed. 
Beimams,  and  his  note)  speaka  of  it  under  the  name 
of  Bithynium  and  Chmdiopolis  also.  It  has  been 
inferred  from  the  words  of  Pausanias  that  Bithynium 
waa  on  at  near  the  Sangarina,  but  this  docs  not 
appear  to  be  a  correct  mterpretation.  Leake,  how- 
ever, adopts  it  (i4na  Minor,  p.  309);  and  ht  coo- 
clodes  from  the  dubious  evidence  of  Pansaniaa  that, 
having  been  originally  a  Greek  colony,  it  was  pro- 
bably not  &r  tma  the  month  of  the  Sangarina.  Bnt 
this  is  quite  inconsistent  with  Strabo,  who  placea  it 
in  the  interior:  as  Pliny  (v.  32)  does  also.  It  seems 
probable  that  CbtudiopoUs  waa  in  the  baan  of  the 
Billaeas;  and  this  seems  to  agree  with  Ptolemy's 
determination  of  Claudiopolis.  [G.  L.] 
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BITirBIGEa  liry  (▼.  34)  npRSMts  tbe  Bi- 
tarigas  aa  the  ducf  people  of  Gallim  Cttltica  in  the 
time  of  Tuqinmaa  Pruciu.  Thej  gave  a  king  to 
tile  Celtic  nation,  and  his  name  waa  Ambigatna. 
LiT7  calls  tin  Celtae  the  thiid  ]iart  of  Gallia,  fai 
vfaieh  he  follows  Caeeai's  dirisian  (i.  1);  bat  in 
the  time  of  Aml)i);atas,  the  name  Celdoa  moat 
bare  eooipnhended  what  waa  afterwaids  Gallia 
KaihoneDsia,  and  peihapa  all  Transalptoa  Gallia. 
Howerer,  the  list  of  peojte  whom  Liyj  repreMOts  as 
amigiating  into  Italy  nnder  BeHoreans,  the  nephew 
of  Ambigatos,  compcehends  only  tfaoae  who  wete 
within  t^  Hnits  of  Caesar's  Celtica;  and  among  the 
enignnta  wan  Bitmiges.  In  Caesar's  time  (ni.  6) 
tkt  Bitnriges  were  nnder  the  snpnmacy  of  the 
Aedni,  and  the  bonndarjr  between  them  was  the 
■ppar  part  of  the  Ligeris  or  Loin,  below  the  jonc- 
tion  of  the  Xotre  and  the  ^Bwr.  I^Anville  makes 
the  tenitofj  of  the  Bitmriges  correspond  to  the  old 
dioeeae  of  Bourga,  whicdi  extended  beyond  the  pro- 
vince of  Berri  into  a  part  of  Bimrbotmou,  and  erea 
into  ronratiM.  The  Bitnrigee  were  altogetlker  withia 
the  basn  of  the  Loire,  and  part  of  the  ooorse  of  the 
Mkv,  and  the  greater  part  oir  that  of  the  CTker,  were 
vitUn  tbair  territoy.  Caesar  deeeribea  their  capital 
Awiemn  {Bomya),  as  almost  the  finest  toim  is 
aU  CWlia  (viL  15> 

At  the  oommencement  of  the  insonectim  nnder 
Tercingetcriz  (B.a  5S),  when  Caesar  was  prepariag 
to  attack  ATartcom,  above  twenty  cities  of  the  Bi- 
tarign  were  bnmt  in  cue  day,  with  the  oonsent  of 
Ihs  Gallic  ecnftdarates,  to  prevent  them  baa  bU- 
iog  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans.  The  Bitoriges 
istreated  earnestly  that  Avaricnm  might  be  ex- 
cepted; and  finally,  against  the  qiinion  of  Verdn- 
gMorix,  it  waa  reaoived  that  Avaricnm  shoold  be 
defeoded  against  Caesar.  [Ataricuii.] 

These  are  the  Bitoriges  to  wh<»n  SInbo  (f.  190) 
and  Pliny  (iv.  19)  give  the  name  of  Bitorigea  Cnbi. 
The  same  appears  on  the  nanmachia  of  Lyon,  where 
it  inficates  the  pUce  which  was  reserved  for  the  re- 
presentativea  of  these  people  at  the  games ;  and  it 
oocnn  in  seversl  other  iascriptioos.  The  Bitnriges 
had  iron  miaee  bi  thdr  leiiiUjiy  (Stnb.  p.  191);  and 
Caesar  (A  0.  vii.  22),  when  describing  the  siege  of 
Avaricnm,  speaks  of  the  people  as  skilkd  in  driving 
gwH«~",  and  in  the  opentians  of  mining,  as  they  had 
great  iron  woiks  (magnaefeirariae)  in  their  country. 
(Comp.  BntiHns,  /(sa.  i.  351 :  "  Non  Bitniix  largo 
potior  strietara  metallo.")  Pliny  (xiv.  3)  speaks  of 
the  good  quality  of  the  Bitnrie  wines,  and  also  Cola- 
neUa;  bnt  they  may  perhaps  be  spewing  of  the 
wines  of  the  Bitoriges  VtviacL 

The  Bitnr^es  wen  iocloded  in  the  extended  pro- 
vinee  of  Aqnitania  [AQOiTAinA],  and  Pliny  calls 
fliem  "  liberi,"  a  term  which  impUes  a  certain  degree 
of  independence  nnder  Boman  government,  the  na- 
ture of  which  is  now  well  nndentood.  [0-L.] 
BITU'BIGES  CUBL  [Biturioes.] 
BITU'BIGES  VIVISCI.  Srabo  (p.  190)  says 
that  the  Garomno  flnwa  between  the  Bitoriges  called 
load  and  the  SantOKS,  both  of  which  are  Celtic 
nations ;  for  this  nation  ct  the  Bitoriges  is  the  only 
people  oif  a  diffiuent  race  that  is  settled  among  the 
Aqnitani,  and  is  not  ledumed  among  them ;  and  they 
have  for  their  pbce  of  tnde  Bnrdigala  (Ainfaaaa). 
Caesar  does  not  name  them.  In  Phny  (iv.  19)  the 
same  is  Vlaad,  and  in  Ptolemy  it  is  Vibisd  in  the 
old  Latin  translatian.  Ansonins  (ifossAi,  v.  438) 
baa  the  fiirm  Vivisri :  "  Viviaca  dncens  ab  engine 
An  inacripticn  is  also  menticaed  as  biaT- 
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ing  been  ftwnd  at  JBonfeimg,  with  the  words:  "Oenio 
dvitatis  Bit  Viv.;"  bnt  it  is  of  donbtfol  aothority. 
Ptolemy  mentians  another  city  of  the  Vivisd,  which 
he  calls  Noviomagns;  bnt  the  site  is  oDcertain. 

The  limits  of  the  dd  diocese  of  Borieavx  are  said 
to  indicate  the  ezteat  of  the  territory  of  the  Vivisci, 
part  of  which  was  east  of  the  Ooromte.  It  was  in* 
dnded  in  the  pceaent  department  of  Girotide.  Pliny 
calls  these  Bitmiges  also  "  liberi."  It  was  a  wine 
oomitiy  in  the  Boman  period,  as  it  is  now.    [G.  L.l 

BIZCVME  (B<C^:  Etk.  BiCiinot),  a  town  of 
Lower  Hoesia  co  the  eoast  of  Uie  &udne,  between 
Callatis  and  Apolloaia,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  an  earthqnake.  (Strab.  L  p.  54,  vii. 
p.  319;  Pomp-HeUhiLa.  5;  Plin.  iv.  18 ;  Steph. 
Byz.  M.  V. ;  Anian,  Ar^  p.  24,  who  calls  it  Biion, 
and  the  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  6,  who  calls  it  BizoL)  [L.  &] 

BIZYA  (B.fi.1:  EA.  Bifminft),  a  town  in 
Thrace,  the  capital  of  the  tribe  of  the  Asti.  (Steph. 
Bya. «.  «.;  Sohn.  10;  Hin.  ir.  18.)         [L.  a] 


COIN  or  BIZTA. 

BLABIA.    [Blatia.] 

BLAE'NE  (BAuDvit),  a  fortile  tract  which  Sbrabo 
(p.  562)  placea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  range  of 
Olgamys.  [Bitbthia.]  He  mentions  it  with 
Domsnitis,  thnmgh  which  the  Amniaa  flows,  bnt 
he  gives  no  fiirther  indication  of  its  position.  [G.L.] 

BLANDA  (B^irSa),  a  dty  of  Lncania,  mentioned 
by  Ptoleniy  among  the  inknd  towns  of  that  province; 
bat  placed  both  by  Pliny  and  Hda  on  or  near  the 
coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  The  former  writer 
indodes  it  in  Brottinm,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mis- 
take :  Livy,  who  mentions  Blanda  among  the  towns 
which  had  revdted  to  the  Cartiiaginians,  but  were 
recovered  by  Fabios  in  B.  c.  214,  ex]aessly  calls  it  a 
Lncanian  dty.  (Liv.  xxiv.  20 ;  PlhL  lit  5.  a.  10; 
MeL  iL  4;  Ptd.  iii  1.  §  70.)  The  Tab.  Pent, 
also  places  it  co  the  road  along  tiie  coast  of  Lncania: 
the  adjoining  names  are  camii ;  bnt  if  the  distance 
from  Ceiilli  may  be  depended  npon,  we  may  place 
Blanda  at  or  near  the  modem  Maratea,  a  small 
town  oo  a  hill  about  a  mile  ihim  the  Golf  of  Poli- 
cattre,  where  tha«  are  said  to  be  some  audent 
remains.  It  is  12  miles  SE.  of  PoUcattro  (the 
andant  Bnxentnm),  and  16  N.  of  the  river  Laos, 
the  frontier  of  Lncania.  (Hobten.  Not.  in  Cluver. 
p.288;  Bomanelli,  voLi.  p.  379.)         [E.  H.  B.] 

BLANIXyNA  (Itiit.  AtU.)at  BLANCNA  (BAo- 
niva,  Ptol.  ii  17.  §  10),  a  town  of  Libnmia  in  II- 
lyrienm,  on  the  read  between  ladeni  and  Scardona. 

BLARLACUM  is  placed  in  the  Table  between 
Atnaca,  which  is  sof^xieed  to  be  Caesat's  Adoatuca 
(Toogern)  and  Moviomagns  (Aymepen).  It  is  42 
Gallic  leagocs  or  63  Roman  miles  from  Atnara  to 
Blariacnm,  which  seems  to  correspond  to  Blerici  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  liaas,  in  the  Dutch  province  of 
Limbnrg.  [G.L.J 

BLASCON  (BKinnHt}.    Strabo  (p.  181)  places 

this  small  isfamd  dose  to  the  Siginm  hill,  or  Sitiom, 

as  it  shoold  be  read,  which  divides  the  GalUcns  Sinns 

into  two  parts.  (Grosknrd,  Trmu.  Strab.  i.  p.  312.) 

I  The  name  Setinm  or  Gitiun  appears  in  the  modem 
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naim  Cetie,  though  the  praDontny  U  west  of  CttU. 
Biaaoon  is  Brtteon,  a  ainall  island  or  rock  aboat  half 
a  mile  iinxn  the  coast  aod  off  Agathe  or  Agde,  It 
is  mentionnl  br  Avienus  (Or. Mar.  t.  (MH). &r.)  and 
by  Pliny.  Ptolemy  has  both  an  island  Blascon,  and 
an  island  Agathe,  but  the  island  Agathe  does  not 
exist.    (D'Anville,  Notice,  &c)  [G.  L.] 

BLASTOPHOENICES.     [Bastitahl] 

BLATUM  BULGIUH,  in  Britain,  coe  of  the 
stations  of  the  Itinerary.  Ljwg  immediately  north 
of  LogoTallum  (^Carlile),  it  best  agrees  vith  Mid- 
dhby,  where  Boman  remuns  occor  at  the  p««eut 
time.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BLAUUUS  (B^aiiaai),  a  place  in  Phrygia,  men- 
tioned by  Steplunas  (s.  v.  BXaSIat)  and  Strabo  (p. 
567).  Speaking  of  the  Oalatian  Ancyra,  Strabo 
says:  "  They  hiul  a  strong  place,  Ancyra,  with  the 
same  name  as  the  Phrygian  small  town  near  BUn- 
dos,  towards  Lydia."  Tiiis  does  not  tell  as  much. 
Forbiger  thinks  that  Blaodos  is  very  probably  Bolat, 
mentioned  by  Hamilton  (Aojro/  Geog.  Journ.  vol.  viii. 
p.  140).  But  the  position  of  Bolat  is  not  well  fixed, 
nor  is  it  near  the  pUce  which  Hamilton  snppoees  to 
be  the  Phrygian  Ancyra.     [Ahcyra.]         [G.L.] 

BLAUN  UUS  (BAaSvSot),  a  place  in  Phrygia,  pro- 
bably the  BUcandras  of  Ptolemy.  Uamiltoa  (Re- 
learchet,  <fc.  vol.  i  p.  127,  &c.)  places  Blaundns 
at  SuleimaHli,  which  is  east  of  Philadelphia,  near 
the  Kopli  Su,  a  branch  of  the  Maeander.  He  {band 
at  the  neighbouring  village  of  Gobek,  an  mscription, 
which,  he  was  informed,  was  brought  from  Sulei- 
vumli .  It  begins  BAoui^mi'  MnctSonM',  and  speaks 
of  the  B«v\7)  and  Aruiot.  It  bcloigs  to  the  Boman 
period,  as  appears  from  the  name  KavaBpaTov  (Qua- 
drati).  Another  inscription,  given  by  Arnndell,  from 
a  tomb,  contains  the  name  <^  L.  Salvius  Crispas,and 
a  Greek  translation  (tovto  to  lurntuutv  KXttpom/iots 
ouK  aJca\ou$i)ffu')  of  the  nsosl  Roman  monomental 
formula,  "  hoc  mooumentom  heredes  non  seqaitor." 
From  this  it  appears  that  Boman  law  had  fomid  a 
looting  at  this  place.  Hamilton  also  copied  a  small 
fragment  of  two  Roman  inscriptions  at  &ileimanli, 
but  he  found  no  trace  of  the  Ancient  name.  There 
is  an  acropolis  at  SuUimanli,  and  near  the  foot  of  it 
the  remains  of'  a  theatre.  There  are  also  the  re- 
mains of  a  gateway,  on  eadi  side  of  which  is  "  a 
massive  square  tower,  boilt  of  Hellenic  blocks,  which, 
as  well  as  the  connecting  wall,  were  originally  sur- 
mounted by  a  Doric  frieio,  with  triglyphs,  part  of 
which  is  still  remaining."  Within  the  walls  are  the 
ruim  of  a  beautiful  temple,  heaped  t(^ether  in  great 
confusion.  The  ornaments  on  the  architraves  re- 
semble those  of  the  Erechtheium  at  Athens  and  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Azoni.  There  are  remains  of 
many  other  buildings  and  temples,  and  the  mined 
arches  of  an  aqueduct  for  the  supply  of  the  acropolis. 
This  was  evidently  once  a  considerable  place. 

Arnndell  {Discoveries  tn  AtiaMinor,  roL  i.  p.  80, 
&c.)  has  given  a  viewof  Su/etmon^and  aplanof  the 
place.  He  obtained  there  two  coins  of  Ephesns,  one 
of  Sebaste,  and  one  of  Blaondus,  all  unqnestionably 
found  m  the  spot.  The  Peutinger  Table  has,  on  the 
road  between  Dorylaenm  and  Philadelphia,  a  place 
Aludda,  then  another  Clanudda,  and  then  Phila- 
delphia; and  Arundell  concludes  that  Saleimtmli  is 
Clanudda,  as  the  distances  agree  very  well  with  the 
road.  Arnndell  also  mentions  two  medals,  both  of 
which  he  had  seen,  with  the  epigraph  KAwvovSceu'. 
This  name  Chuiudda  occurs  in  no  ancient  writer,  nor 
in  the  Notiliae,  and  Hamilton  and  others  suppose 
Clanudda  to  have  originated  in  a  cormption  of  Blann- 
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das  and  Aludda.  Certainly,  the  name  Alodda.  in 
the  Table,  makes  Clanudda  somewhat  suspicioas. 
Hamilton  says  that  he  is  informed  that  the  medal  of 
Chnndda  which  was  in  the  poasessioa  of  Ur.  Bomll 
of  Smyrna,  is  the  same  that  Mr.  Arnndell  speaks  of 
as  being  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Ashbumham. 
Hr.  Arnndell  saw  both,  but  it  seems  that  be  was  not 
aware  that  Lord  Ashbumhara's  was  that  which  had 
been  Mr.  Borrell's.  Lord  Ashburaham's  is  said  to 
be  lost.  (Hamilton.)  Mr.  Hamilton  has  several 
aatonomous  coins  of  Blaundns,  some  of  which  he  pro- 
cured  at  Gobek,  and  the  name  on  these  coins  is 
always  written  Mlanndus.  This  interchange  of  U 
and  B  is  curious,  for  it  appears  in  the  forms  of  other 
Greek  words  not  proper  names  ($pot6s,  iu>pr6s,  for 
instance).  He  observes,  that  "  nothing  was  more 
easy  thsin  to  mistake  M  for  KA,  sn|^>osing  it  to  be 
written  KA,  which  I  cannot  help  thinking  has  been 
the  case  with  the  supposed  coin  of  CUnudda."  "  So- 
leimanli^  he  adds,  "  is  nearly  on  the  direct  line  of 
road  between  Philadelphia  and  KvtaUgah,  and  by 
which  the  caravans  now  travel.'  The  question  is 
canons,  and  perhaps  not  qaite  determined ;  but  the 
probability  is  in  favour  of  Hamilton's  conclusion,  that 
SuletmaaH  is  Blaundns,  and  that  Clanudda  never 
existed.  [G.  L.] 

BLAVIA  {Blaye),  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Garonne,  and  on  the  road  from  Burdigala  {BordeaMz) 
to  Mediofaiimm  of  the  Santones,  or  Samtet.  In  the 
Antomne  Itin.  the  name  varies,  aooofding  to  the 
MSS.,  between  Bbvinm  and  BUratum,  but  the 
Table  has  it  Bbtvia,  as  it  is  in  Ausonios.  (Epist. 
10)- 

Ant  iteratamm  qua  ghuea  trita  viarum 
Pert  militarem  ad  Blaviam. 
The  distances  from  Bordema  do  not  agree  either 
with  the  Itineraty  or  the  Table,  but  the  site  of  Blavia 
cannot  be  doubtful. 

The  BUbia  of  the  Notitia  is  supposed  by  D'Anville 
and  others  to  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  BUaet,  in  the 
department  of  Morbikan.  [G.  L.] 

BLE'MYES  (B\<f<uft,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  StnlL 
zrii.  p.  819;  Blemyae,  Plin.  v.  8.  §  8,  §  44, 
46;  Solin.  ui.  4;  Meh,  I  4.  §  4,  8.  §  10;  Isidor. 
Orig.  xi.  3.  §  17;  Blemyes,  Avien.  BeteripL  Orb. 
V.  239;  Blemyi,  Prise.  Perieg.  209;  Chiud.  NU.  v. 
19),  were  an  Aethiopian  tribe,  whose  pcsitiun  varied 
considerably  at  difierent  epochs  of  history.  Under 
the  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  age  of 
the  Antonines,  when  Ptolemy  the  geographer  «as 
compiling  his  description  of  Africa,  the  Blemyes 
appear  Sw  and  E.  of  Egypt,  in  the  wide  and  scarcely 
explored  tract  which  lay  between  the  rivers  Astspns 
and  Astaboras.  But  as  a  nomade  race  they  were 
widely  dispersed,  and  the  more  ancient  geognipben 
(Eratoeth.  ap.  StnJxm.  xvii.  p.  786 ;  Dionys.  Perieg. 
V.  220)  bring  them  as  ftt  westward  as  the  region 
beyond  the  Libyan  desert  and  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  oases.  In  the  middle  of  the  2nd  centmy 
A.  D.,  the  Blemyes  had  spread  ncathwsrd,  and  in- 
fested the  Roman  province  of  Egypt  below  Syene 
with  such  formidable  inroads  as  to  require  for 
their  suppression  the  presence  of  regular  armies. 
They  were  doubtless  one  of  the  pastorsl  races  of 
Nubia,  which,  like  their  descendants,  the  modem 
Barabra  and  Bisharee  Arabs,  shifted  periodically 
with  the  rainy  and  the  dry  seasons  from  the  upland 
pastures  of  the  Arabian  bills  to  the  level  grounds  and 
banks  of  the  feeders  of  tlie  Nile.  Their  predatoty 
habits,  and  strange  and  savage  life,  filled  the  guides 
and  merchants  d  the  canvau-ttaffic  with  dieid  ft 
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thcmune  of  Blemjes;  and  travellen  brought  back 
with  them  to  Egypt  uid  Syria  the  most  exaggerated 
reports  of  thdr  appearance  and  ferocity.  Hence  the 
Blemyes  are  often  represented  in  ancient  cosmo- 
graphy as  one  of  those  fabtdoiu  races,  like  the  still 
less  known  Atlantic  and  Ganunantid  tribes,  whose 
eyes  and  months  were  planted  in  their  breasts,  and 
who,  like  the  Pygmaei,  were  midway  between  the 
negroes  and  the  apes.  (See  Angnstin,  Civ.  D.  xvi. 
8.)  Acceding  to  Ptolemy,  however  (iv.  7),  they  were 
an  Aethiopian  people  of  a  somewhat  debased  type. 
The  Blemyes  flrat  came  into  collision  with  tbeBomans 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Decins,  A.  D  250.  They 
were  then  ravaging  the  neighbonrbood  of  Philae  and 
Elephantine.  (Chron.  Pascfa.  p.  505,  ed.  B<mii.) 
They  are  mentioned  by  Vopiscus  {Avnlicm,  33) 
as  walking  in  the  triomphal  procession  of  Anrelion 
in  A.  D.  274,  and  bearing  gifts  to  the  conqueror. 
In  the  reign  of  Probns  (a.  d.  280)  captive  Blemyes 
excited  the  wonder  of  the  Boman  popalace.  The 
emperor  Diocletian  attempted  to  repress  the  inroads 
of  the  Blemyes  by  paying  on  annual  tribnte  to  their 
chiefs,  and  by  ce^ng  to  them  the  Boman  possessions 
in  NoUa.  But  even  these  concessions  do  not  appear 
to  bare  entiiely  satisfied  these  barbarians,  and 
afanost  down  to  the  period  of  the  Saracen  invasion 
of  the  Nile  valley,  in  the  7th  century  A.  d.,  the 
Blemyes  wasted  the  harvests  and  carried  off  captives 
Cram  the  Thebaid.     (Pracop.  B.  Peri.  i.  19.) 

BLEMIKA.    [BEi.EMniA.] 

BLETJOIUM.     [Cajttabri.] 

BLERA(B\4pa :  Eth.  Bleranns),adtyof  Etruria, 
mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  among  those 
which  were  still  existing  in  their  time,  but  classed 
by  the  latter  among  the  minor  cities  (Tr6Xix'iu)  of 
the  province.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ;  Strab.  t.  p.  226 ; 
PtoL  iiL  1.  §  50.)  The  name  is  also  found  (though 
oonrnpted  into  Olera)  in  the  TabuU,  which  places  it 
apparently  (for  this  port  of  it  is  veij  confiised)  on 
the  line  of  the  Via  Claudia  between  Forum  Clodli 
and  Tuscania  (ToKaneUa):  a  position  that  coincides 
with  the  site  of  the  modem  village  of  Bieda,  about 
IS  miles  SW.  of  Viterbo:  a  name  which  is  evidently 
hot  a  slight  oormption  of  that  of  Blera.  In  docu- 
ments of  the  middle  ages  the  inhabitants  are  called 

No  farther  information  concerning  Blera  is  to  be 
feimd  in  ancient  writers  :  but  it  derives  considerable 
intemt  from  the  remains  of  Etruscan  antiquity 
which  have  been  of  late  years  discovered  at  Bieda. 
The  ancient  town  appears  to  have  occupied  the  same 
nte  with  the  present  village,  on  a  narrow  tongue  of 
land,  boanded  on  each  side  by  deep  glens  or  ravines, 
with  precipjtons  banks  of  volcanic  toib.  The  soft 
rack  of  which  these  cli&  are  composed  is  excavated 
into  muneroos  caverns,  all  decidedly  of  a  sepulchral 
character,  ranged  in  terraces  one  above  the  other, 
united  by  flights  of  steps  carved  ont  of  the  rock: 
while  many  of  them  are  externally  ornamented  with 
architectural  fsfades,  resembling  in  their  general 
character  those  of  Caitel  dAsto  [Axia],  but  pre- 
senting greater  variety  in  their  mouldings  and  other 
deeen^ions.  Others  again  are  hewn  out  of  detached 
masses  of  rock,  fiuhioned  into  the  forms  of  houses, 
as  a  seen  also  in  the  tonbs  at  Suana.  Besides  this 
Kecropolis,  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Etmria, 
there  remain  at  Bieda  only  some  slight  fragments  of 
the  ancient  walls,  and  two  bridges,  one  of  a  single 
aich,  supposed  to  be  Etmscan,  the  other  of  three 
arches,  aiid  certainly  of  Roman  construction. 

(A  complete  description  of  the  ancient  remains 
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fbnnd  at  Bieda  is  given  in  Dennis's  Etruria,  vol.  i. 
pp.  260—272.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BLE'STIUM,  in  Britain,  the  next  station  in  the 
Itineraiy  to  Bnrrium  (JJth"),  and  probably  near 
Mormumik  at  Old  Town.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BLETISA.    [Vbitokks.] 

BLU'CIUM  (BAawuii>),  a  place  in  Galatia,  in 
the  division  of  the  Tolistobogii.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Gallic  king  Deiotams  (Strab.  p.  567) 
in  defence  of  whom  Cicero  made  an  oration,  addressed 
to  the  Dictator  Caesar.  In  the  text  of  Ciccm  (pro 
Keg.  BeioU  6,  7),  the  name  is  read  Lnceiom  (ed. 
Orelli),  and,  accordingly,  Groskord  (Transl.  Strab. 
ToL  ii.  p.  512)  corrects  Strabo  by  writing  Aoixftor. 
But  the  name  is  as  likely  to  be  correct  in  Strabo's 
text  as  in  Cicero's.  The  site  of  the  place  is  un- 
known. [G.  L.] 

BOACTES  (BoiKTvs,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  3),  a  river 
of  Liguria,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy,  who  describes 
it  as  a  confluent  of  the  Macra  or  Magra  :  hence  it 
may  safely  be  identified  with  the  Vara,  the  only  con- 
siderable tributary  of  that  stream,  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  at  the  back  of  Chiavari,  and  flows  through 
a  transverse  valley  of  the  Apennines  till  it  joins  the 
Jfa^aabont  10  miles  from  its  month,    [E.  U.  B.I 

BOAE.    [Bavo.] 

BOAGRIUS.     [LocBis.] 

BOCANI.    [Tapbobahe.] 

BO'CANUH  HE'MERUM  (Bunwiv  fifupoy), 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iv.  1.  §  15)  among  the  in- 
land cities  of  Hanretania  Tingitana,  SE.  of  Dorath, 
and  NE.  of  Vala,  in  9°  20"  long.,  and  29  J"  N.  lat., 
is  supposed  by  some  geographera  to  answer  to  the 
position  of  Morocco,  where  ancient  ruins  are  found: 
but  the  identification  is  very  uncertain.  (Graberg, 
Specchio  Geografico  et  Statiitico  delt  Jmpero  di 
jWorocco,  p.  37.)  [P-S.] 

BO'CARUa     [Sauuiis.] 

BODENCUS.    [Padvs.] 

BODEBIA     [BoDOTRiA.] 

BODINCOMAGUS.    [IiiDuarrHiA.] 

BODIONTICI,  a  Gallic  people  described  by  Pliny 
(iii.  4)  under  Gallia  Narbonensis.  He  observes  that 
the  Avantici  and  Bodiontii,  Inalpino  tribes,  were 
added  to  Marbonensis  by  the  emperor  Galbo.  Their 
chief  phu»  was  Diuia  (Digne}.  The  two  tribes 
were  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  diocese  of 
Dignc.     [AvAnnci  ]  [G.  L.] 

BODOTRIA,  the  Firth  of  Forth,  in  Scotland. 
(Tac.  Agr.  23,  25.)  [R.  G.  L.] 

BODU-NI.     [DoBcwi.] 

BOEAE  (Boiof:  Eth.  Boii{ti)>),  a  town  in  the 
south  of  Laconia,  situated  between  the  promontories 
Malea  and  Onugnathos,  in  the  bay  called  after  it 
Boeaticus  Sinus  (Boiarucbt  iriJAiroi).  The  town  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Boens,  one  of  the  Hero- 
clidae,  who  led  thither  colonists  from  dbe  neighbour- 
ing towns  of  Elis.  Aphrodisios,  and  Side.  (Pans.  iii. 
22.  §  1 1.)  It  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Eleuthero- 
Lacones,  and  was  visited  by  Pausanios,  who  men- 
tions a  temple  of  ApoUo  in  the  forum,  and  temples  of 
I  Aesculapius  and  of  Sarapis  and  Isis  elsewhere.  At 
the  distance  of  seven  stadia  from  the  town  there 
were  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Aesculapns  and  Hygieio. 
The  remains  of  Bocae  may  be  seen  at  the  bead  of  the 
gulf,  now  called  Virtite.  (Pans.  i.  27.  §  5,  iii.  21. 
§  7,  iii.  22.  §  II,  eeq. ;  Soylax,  p.  17 ;  Strab.  vui. 
'  p.  364;  Polyb.  v.  19;  PUn.  iv.  6.  s.  9;  Boblaye, 
Secherchet,  &c  pi  98.) 

BOEBE  (BolS)),  Steph.  B.),  a  town  in  Crete,  of 
which  we  only  know  that  it  was  in  the  Gortynian 
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diatrict;  a  tillage  called  BMa,  near  the  edge  of  the 
plain  of  Itaard,  is  suppoeed  to  indicate  the  site. 
(Pashl^,  Trae.  toL  L  p.  299.)  [K.  B.  J.] 

BOEBE  (Boiti):  Etk.  ^oittit,  fem.  Bmfnti),  a 
town  of  Magnesia  in  Thesaalx,  mentioned  by  Homer, 
and  ritnated  to  the  eaatern  aide  of  the  lake,  called 
after  it  Boebbu  Lacus  (BacCi|f>  Xt^mi,  Hom.  H. 
u.  71S;  Herod.  Tii.  139,  et  alii;  ako  B«<fa  Ai/tn), 
Enripi  Ale.  590;  and  BoiCuk,  Find.  Pftk,  iil  34.) 
The  lake  is  freqaently  mentiaoed  hj  the  andeot 
writen,  bat  tiw  name  of  the  totm  nmly  oocon. 
The  lake  receires  the  rirers  Oncbestns,  Axayna,  and 
■ereral  smaller  streams,  bat  has  no  outlet  for  its 
mten.  From  its  proximity  to  Mt.  Osss,  it  is  called 
"  Ossaea  Boebeis"  by  Lacan  (rii.  176).  Athena  is 
Bud  to  have  bathed  her  feet  in  its  watars  (Hes.  ap. 
Strab.  ix.  p.  442),  vrfaich  is  perhaps  the  reason  why 
Propertias  (iL  2.  II)  speaks  rf  "  sanctae  Boebeidos 
nndae.*  The  Uke  is  a  long  narroir  piece  of  water, 
and  is  now  called  Karla  from  a  Tillage  which  has 
disappeared.  It  pradaoes  at  present  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fish,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  the  an- 
cient writers,  nnleas,  as  Leake  su;;gests,  Beifq  shoald 
be  snbatitatad  for  Bolbe  in  a  (ragniant  of  Aiches- 
tntas  qnoted  by  Athenaens  (rii.  p.  31 1,  a.).  The 
same  writer  remarks  that  the  nomerons  flocks  on  the 
heights  around  the  viUages  of  Kdprena  and  Kauiia 
CO  the  lake  illnatrate  the  epithet  iroXv^i)X»r(En|  be- 
stowed upon  Boebe  by  Enripides  (2.e.);  while  the 
precipitous  rocks  of  Fetra  are  probably  iha  BoiSuftor 
Kjniiaial  alladed  to  by  Pindar  \L  c). 

The  town  of  Boebe  was  at  a  later  time  dependent 
upon  Demetrias.  Its  site  and  remains  are  described 
by  Leake.  "  It  occupied  a  height  adranced  in  fnmt 
of  the  mountain  [of  KoHiUa'],  sloping  gradually  to- 
wards the  ^ain,  and  defended  by  a  steep  fall  at  the 
back  of  the  hilL  It  appears  to  bare  been  constrticted 
of  Hellenie  masoniy,  property  so  called,     llie  acro- 

emay  be  traced  on  the  summit,  where  ^ereial 
qoadrangnUr  blocks  of  stones  are  still  in  their 
places,  among  more  considerable  ruins  formed  of 
small  stones  and  mortar.  Of  the  town  walla  there 
are  some  remains  at  a  small  chorch  dedicated  to 
St  Athanadus  at  the  foot  of  the  bill,  where  are 
several  large  masses  of  stone  showing,  by  their  dis- 
tance from  the  acropolis,  that  the  city  was  not  less 
Aan  two  miles  in  circamfennce."  (Besides  the 
references  already  given,  see  Strab.  iz.  pp.  430,  436, 
441,  seq.  xi.  503,  530;  liv.  xxxi.  41;  Plin.  iv.  8. 
*.  IS;  Or.  Mtt.  vii.  231 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  Leake, 
Northern  Grttce,  vol.  it.  mi.  421 — 431.) 

BOEBETS  LACUS.     [Bokbb.] 

BOEOTIA  (BoioTfa  :  Etk.  Bowrdt),  one  of  the 

SHtical  divisions  of  Greece,  lying  between  Attica  and 
egaiis  on  the  sonth,  and  Locris  and  Pbods  on  the 
noi&,  and  bounded  on  the  other  two  sides  by  the  Eu- 
boean  sea  and  Corinthian  gnlf  respectively.  It  may 
be  described  as  a  large  hcdlow  basin,  shut  in  on  the 
sooth  by  Mts.  Cithseron  and  Fames,  on  the  west  by 
Mt.  Hdicon,  on  the  north  by  the  slopes  of  ML 
Parnassus  and  the  Opuntian  mountains,  and  on  the 
west  by  mountains,  a  continuatian  of  the  Opun- 
tian range,  which  erteod  along  the  Euripos 
under  the  names  of  Ptoum  and  Messapinm  as 
fiir  as  the  month  of  the  Asopns.  This  basm  how- 
ever is  not  an  nniform  tract,  but  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  portions  by  Mts.  Ptoum  and  Pboeni- 
cium  or  Sphingium,  which  run  across  the  oonntry 
from  the  Euboean  sea  to  Mt.  Helicon.  The  northern 
of  these  two  divisions  is  drained  by  the  Cephissns 
and  iti  tiibatariee,  the  waters  of  which  form  the 
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lake  Copais :  the  soathen  is  drained  by  the  Aa^os, 
which  discharges  its  watns  into  the  Euboetn  sea. 
Each  of  these  two  basins  is  again  bsvken  into 
smaller  valliea  and  plains.  The  sniftoe  of  Boeolia 
contains  1 1 19  square  miles,  wcording  to  the  cakm- 
Ution  of  CUnton. 

I.  MOBTHEBX  BOBOTU. 

I.  Baiin  q/*  tkt  CopaU  and  iti  nbttmmaom 
Ciatmd*.  —  This  dis^ict  is  enclosed  by  moontains 
on  every  side;  snd  Uke  the  rallies  of  Stympahis 
and  Phenens  in  Arcadia,  the  streams  which  flow 
mto  it  only  find  an  outlet  for  their  waten  by  subter- 
raneous channels  called  katavMira  in  the  linwstone 
mooBtains.  There  are  seveial  of  these  katavjthra 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  hike  Copais,  which  is  se- 
parated irna  the  sea  by  Mt.  Ptoum,  ahoat  four  or 
five  miles  across.  The  bsain  (^  the  Copais  is  the 
receptacle  rf  an  extensive  drainage.  This  river  Ce- 
phinus,  which  finds  its  way  into  this  plain  through 
a  cleft  in  the  mountains,  brings  with  it  a  large  qnan- 
tity  of  water  from  Doris  and  Phoda,  and  reoeivea  in 
Boeotia  nomerons  steams,  descending  from  Ht.  H»- 
lioon  and  its  o&hootx.  It  flows  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  towards  the  katavtithia  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  lake.  If  these  katavdthra  were  sufficient  to 
carry  off  ths  waters  of  the  Cqihissns  and  its  tiibo- 
taries,  tfasre  would  never  be  a  lake  in  the  plain.  In 
the  summer  'time  the  Uke  Copais  almost  entirely 
disappears ;  and  even  in  the  winter  its  waters  scarcely 
deserve  the  name  of  a  lake.  CoL  Mure,  who  visited 
it  when  its  waters  wen  at  their  fiUl,  describes  it 
as  "a  large  yellow  swamp,  meigiown  with  sedge, 
reeds,  and  canes,  thmogh  which  the  river  could  be 
distinguished  oozing  its  slnggish  path  for  teveral 
miles.  Even  where  the  coarse  of  fiie  stream  cooU 
no  longer  be  traced  in  one  nninteiTupted  line,  the 
partial  openings  among  the  reeds  in  the  distance  ajv- 
peared  bat  a  continuation  of  its  windings.  Mar  is 
the  tranntion  from  dry  land  to  water  in  any  place 
distinctly  perceptible;  the  only  visible  line  of  boun- 
dary between  them,  nnleas  where  the  monntiiins 
stretch  down  to  the  shore,  is  the  encroachment  of 
the  reeds  on  the  arable  soil,  or  the  absence  of  the 
little  villages  with  which  the  terra  firma  is  hers 
studded  in  greater  numbers  than  usuaL"  (roiir  » 
Gnea,  vol.  i.  p.  227.) 

The  number  of  katavdthrs  of  the  bdce  C<^iais  is 
ooosiderable,  but  sevenl  of  these  unite  under  the 
momitains;  and  if  we  reckon  thor  number  by  their 
separate  outlets,  there  are  only  four  main  rhsnneli. 
Of  these  three  flow  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Uke,  between  the  Opuntian  mountains  (C^iomi)  and 
Ptoum  mto  the  Euboean  sea  ;  and  the  foorth  firom 
the  southern  side  of  the  lake  under  Mt.  Sphingium 
into  the  Uke  Hylioa.  The  most  northeriy  of  the 
three  katavdthra  issnes  firom  the  mountains  sooth  of 
the  southern  long  walls  of  Opos.  The  central  one, 
which  carries  off  the  greater  part  of  the  waters  sf 
the  Cephissns,  after  a  subterraneous  course  of  nearly 
fonr  miles,  emerges  in  a  broad  and  rapid  stream  at 
Upper  Larymna,  from  which  it  flows  above  gronnd 
for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  till  it  joins  the  sea  at 
Lower  Laiymna.  (Strab.  iz.  p.  405,  seq.)  The 
third  kataviithmm  on  the  east  side  fidU  into  the 
Euboean  sea  at  Shroponiri,  ths  ancient  Anthedon. 
The  fourth  kataviSthrom,  as  mentiuned  above,  flows 
tmder  Mt  Sphingion  into  the  Uke  Uvlica.  From 
Hylica  there  is  probably  a  subterraneous  channel 
into  the  small  Uke  of  itorita  or  ParvUmm,  and 
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fraoi  the  latter  uotlier  ehaimel  flowing  under  Ht 
Uempinin  into  the  Euboewi  Ma. 

Then  kata-vftfan  were  not  lofSciant  to  eany  off 
the  waten  of  the  kke,  which  ocnaeqwntly  often 
innndated  the  wamaBAmg  plain.  The  traditioa  of 
the  Ogjgian  delnge  probably  refers  to  inch  an  inon- 
dition ;  and  it  ia  ako  rehited  that  a  Boeotian  Athens 
and  Eleoais  wen  also  destiojred  bf  a  rimikr  ca- 
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lanuty.  (Gtnb.  iz.  p.  407 ;  Psol  ix.  S4.  §  3.)  To 
guard  agidnat  thia  danfier,  the  ancient  inhabitanta  of 
the  diitiict  oanstracted  at  a  very  earlj  period  two 
artificial  Fmiimrii  or  Tonnela,  of  which  the  direction 
may  atill  be  distmctly  traced.  One  of  them  mm 
froni  tlie  fastem  end  of  the  lake,  and  ia  carried 
throogh  the  rock  aa  &r  as  Upper  LarTmna,  almcat 
parallel  to  the  central  of  the  three  kataTlthra  men- 


tur  or  THB  BAaoi  of  ibb  octaib. 


I.  The  Lake  Copals. 
1  Tbe  Lake  Hjllca. 
I.  The  lake  now  called  JToriM  or 
ParaUmmi. 

4.  The  Rirer  CephlMUf. 

t.  M(.  Pbldam  or  Sphlnflam. 

5.  Mt.  Ptonm. 

7.  Mt.  Mewapiam. 


8.  Orrhomeniu. 

9.  Akptcdon. 

10.  Copu. 

11.  Acriaphls. 

12.  Hallartui. 

13.  AUlcomenae. 

14.  Coronela. 

15.  Larymna. 


16.  Upper  Larfnna. 

17.  Anthedon. 
la.  Saltaaeiu. 
19.  Ch^la. 

10.  AulU. 

11.  Chalcli. 

at.  The  Eurlpns  or  Channel  of 
Euboet. 


Tbe  preceding  map,  copied  from  Forchhammer's  BeHenHa,  is  designed  mora  particnlarlj  to  show  the 
ooone  of  the  subterniieona  channels  which  drained  the  hike  Copais,  Those  marked  -----  are  tbe 
kataTdthm  or  natural  fli*""*!. ;  those  marked  suM-MLjmzm  are  the  artificial  emissarii  or  tunnels. 

L  3.  §  5),  and  it  is  probable  that  after  the  fall  of  the 
power  of  the  Minjae  these  tunnels  were  neglected, 
and  thns  became  gradually  choked  up.  In  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great  Crates  was  employed  to  clear 
them  oat,  and  partially  succeeded  in  his  task ;  but  the 
work  was  soon  afterwards  interrupted,  and  the  tonnels 
again  became  obstructed.  (Strab.  iz.  p.407.)  Strabo 
states  that  Ciatea  cleared  out  the  katsTdthn,  hot  it 
ia  very  improbable  that  these  natural  channels  were 
erer  choked  np;  and  there  is  little  doabt  that  he  ha* 
oonfoonded  them  with  the  two  artificial  tunnels,  aa 
many  modem  writers  also  hare  done.  (The  best 
account  of  the  katav<Sthra  and  tunnels  of  the  lake 
Copais  ia  given  by  Forchfaammer,  HeUaiika,  p.  159, 
aeq. ;  cdnpk  Grote,  rul.  ii.  sub  fin.) 

The  Uke  Copaib  (Kanrols  Xliirti)  was  in  mora 
ancient  times  called  CKPHisais  (Kig^MO-irlr  Ai>u^, 
Uom.  lU  T.  709;  Strab.  is.  p.  407),  from  the  rirer 
of  this  name.  It  also  bore  separate  denominationa 
Enxn  the  towns  sitoated  upon  it,  Haliartns,  Orcho- 
menus,  Onchestos,  Acraephia,  and  Copse  (Strab.  ix.  p. 
410,  seq.);  but  the  name  of  Copais  finally  became 
the  general  one,  because  the  north-eastem  extremity 
of  the  baaio,  upon  which  Copae  stood,  was  the  steep- 
est part.  Strabo  says  (ix.  p.  407)  that  the  lake  was 
380  stadia  in  circumference;  but  it  is  impcssible  to 
make  any  exact  statement  respecting  it«  extent, 


I  abora;  it  is  neariy  fbnr  mHas  in  length,  with 
aboat  twaity  rartical  shafts  let  down  into  it  along 
the  whole  distance.  Then  ahafts  are  now  choked 
np,  bnt  the  apertnns,  aboot  four  feet  square,  are  still 
Tirible.  Tbe  deepest  of  them  is  ocnjectnred  to  haTe 
been  from  100  to  ISO  bet  deep.  The  second  tnnnel 
mutes  the  lakes  Copaia  and  Uylica,  running  under 
the  plain  of  Acraephium,  and  is  much  shorter.  As 
tbe  whole  plain  is  now  cnltivated,  the  apertures  of 
the  shafts  are  man  difficult  to  find,  but  Forcb- 
hammer  counted  eight,  and  he  was  infiaimed  that 
then  were  fifteen  in  all. 

Then  two  great  works  are  perhaps  the  most 
striking  monuments  of  what  is  called  ths  heroic  age. 
Bsspeeting  the  time  of  their  execution  history  is 
silent;  bnt  we  may  safely  assign  them  to  the  old 
Minyae  of  Orchomenns,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
fowcrfal  and  wealthy  cities  of  Greece  in  tbe  earlieat 
timea.  Indeed,  it  was  partly  through  these  tunnels 
that  Orchomenns  oUhined  much  of  its  wealth;  for 
winla  they  wen  in  full  opciatioo,'there  was  an  abun- 
dant ootM  tat  the  waters  of  the  Cephissos,  and 
Dsarly  the  whols  cf  what  is  now  the  lake  Copais  ww 
a  rich  plain.  Then  tonnels  are  said  to  hare  been 
slapped  np  by  the  Thdian  hero  Heracles,  who  by  this 
means  innndated  the  Unds  of  the  Minyae  of  Orcho- 
nenoa  (Died.  It.  18;  Pans.  iz.  38.  §  5;  Polyaen. 
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since  it  ytmti  so  much  at  difierent  times  of  the  jear 
and  in  difierent  seasons.  On  tlie  northern  and  east- 
ern sides  its  extent  is  limited  bj  a  range  of  heights, 
but  on  the  opposite  quarter  there  is  no  such  natural 
boundary  to  its  size. 

S.  Mountaim.  —  At  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Copaic  lake,  sad  between  the  lake,  the  Cephiasns, 
and  the  Assus,  a  tributary  of  the  latter,  there  are 
four  or  five  long  bare  mountains,  oSthoots  of  Mt. 
Chtomi.  They  bore  the  general  name  of  Hyphah- 
TEIUM  (t^  "Vipatnttov  tpos,  Strab.  ix.  p.  424^ 
Strabo  says  in  one  passage  ({.  c.)  that  Orchomenus 
vas  situated  on  HrpuANTicit'H;  bat  since  in  another 
passage  (ix.  p.  416)  be  places  this  celebrated  dty  on 
Mt.  AcoNni;j(  (ri  'Ax^ktiov  ipos"),  we  may  regard 
the  latter  as  one  of  the  mountains  of  Uyphanteium. 
Between  the  latter  range  and  the  Assos  there  lies  a 
smaller  hill  called  Hedyucm  (t4  'Hii\u>y  or  'HJu- 
A<u>r  6pos,  Strab.  ix.  p.  424 ;  Dem.  de  Fait.  Leg. 
p.  387;  Pint  OiU.  16,  foU.). 

Ptouh  (nraMv),  was  situated  at  the  aouth- 
eastem  end  of  the  hike,  and  extended  from  the  En- 
boean  sea  inhind  as  far  as  Lake  Hylica.  On  this 
monntain  was  a  celebrated  sanctuary  of  Apollo  Ptons. 
(Pans.  ix.  23.  §  5;  Herod,  viii.  135;  for  details  tee 
AcaAEPHiA.)  It  is  a  long  even  ridge,  separated 
from  Pboenidum  or  Phicium,  mentioned  below,  by 
the  opening  in  which  stands  tlie  modem  viUage  of 
KardhiUa.  It  is  now  known  in  difierent  parts  by 
the  names  of  Paled,  Strilzma,  and  Shroponeri. 

Phoesicium  (♦oiydtioK,  Strab.  ix.  p.  410),  Phi- 
amt  (iUioy,  Hes.  Sc.  Sere  33 ;  *fnuiv,  ApoUod. 
iii.  5.  §  8 ;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.),  or  Spuisoium  (X<piyyu>y, 
PaUeph.  de  Jncrtd.  7.  §  2),  now  called  Fagd,  the 
mountain  between  the  lakes  Copais  and  Uylica,  con- 
necting Mt.  Ptoum  with  the  range  of  Helicon.  Forch- 
hammer  sttppones  that  Phoenicium  and  Sphinginm  are 
the  names  of  two  difierent  mountains  separated  from 
one  another  by  the  small  plain  of  the  stream  Daulot;  I 
but  the  name  of  Phoenicium  rests  only  on  the  au-  | 
tbority  of  Strabo,  and  is  probably  a  corruption  of  i 
Phicium,  which  occurs  in  other  writers  besides  those  ' 
quoted  above.  tt{  is  the  Aeolic  form  of  2^'y(  (Hes.  ! 
Theog.  326);  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  doubt  | 
that  Phicium  and  Sphinginm  are  two  difierent  forms  > 
of  the  same  name.    This  mountain  rises  immediately 
above  the  Copaic  lake,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  its 
snr&ce  there  is-a  block  of  stone  which  resembles  a 
woman's  head  looking  into  the  lake.     Hence  arose 
the  legend  that  the  Sphinx  threw  her  victims  into 
the  Uke.     (Camp.  Paus.  ix.  26.) 

Til.PHOssitTM(TiX0<4<r(rioi', Strab  ix.p.4l3;TiA- 
^aiauni,  Paus.  i.\.  33.  §  I ;  TiA^XHriraiar,  Harpocrat. 
f .  c),  a  mountain  on  the  sonthem  side  of  the  lake  Co- 
pais, between  the  phiins  of  Ualiartus  and  Coroneia, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  furtheiit  of&hootof  Mt.  Helicon, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  means  of  Mount  Lei- 
bethrinm.     At  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  the  small 
fountain  Tilphossa  or  Tilphnssa,  where  the  seer  Tei- 
resiaa  is  said  to  have  died.    (Strab.,  Pans,,  lU  cc.) 
The  hill  bears  the  form  of  a  letter  T,  with  its  foot 
turned  towards  the  north.     It  is  now  called  Peira. 
From  its  position  between  the  ]ak»  and  Leibethqum, 
there  is  a  narrow  pass  on  either  side  of  the  hill.    The 
pass  between  Tilphossinm  and  Leihethrium  is  now 
called  the  poss  of  Zagora ;  the  other,  between  Til- 
phossinm and  the  lake,  was  one  of  great  importance  | 
in  antiquity,  as  the  high  road  from  northern  Greece  ' 
to  Thebes  passed  through  it     This  pass  was  very  ' 
narrow,  and  was  completely  commanded  by  the  for-  < 
tress  Tilphos.'-aeum  or  Tilpbuanm,  on  the  summit  I 
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of  tba  hiO.  (Dem.  <fa  FaU.  Leg.  pp.  385,  387; 
oomp.  Died.  iv.  67,  xix.  53.) 

LsiBBTHiumi,  raie  of  the  o&hoots  of  Mt.  Uehoon, 
and  connecting  the  Litter  with  Tilphoasiuin,  noir 
called  Zagora,  is  described  under  Helicon.  [Hxu- 
cox.] 

LAPHTsnim  (Ao^oTiav),  another  o65ihoot  of 
Ml  HeUcon,  mnnmg  towards  the  Copaic  lake,  and 
separating  the  phuns  of  Comeia  and  Lebadeia.  It 
is  now  called  the  Monntain  of  Grdmtai,  and  is  evi- 
dently of  volcanic  origin.  In  its  crater  tlie  village 
of  Grilnitza  is  situated,  and  there  are  warm  springs 
at  its  foot  near  the  mills  of  Kaldmi.  Pausinias 
(ix.  34.  §  5)  describes  Laphystium  as  distant  about 
20  stadia  from  Coroneia,  and  as  posseaaing  a  teme- 
nos  of  Zeus  Laphystius.  Acconlii^  to  the  Boeotiam, 
Hercules  is  said  to  htve  dragged  Cerberus  into  the 
upper  world  at  this  spot;  a  tradition  probably  having 
reference  to  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  monntain. 

THUBiim  (eoiipioi'),  also  called  Okthofagom 
COpSoTriyov),  described  by  Plutarch  as  a  rugged 
pine-sliaped  mountain,  separated  the  plains  of  Leba- 
deia and  Chaeroneia.     (Plut.  SuU.  13.) 

3.  Pattet  acrou  the  MowUaifU. — The  princi;*! 
pass  into  northern  Boeotia  was  along  the  valley  of 
the  Ccphissus,  which  enters  the  phiin  of  Chaero- 
neia bam  Phocis  through  a  narrow  defile,  fbnned  by 
a  ridge  of  Mount  Parnassus  jutting  out  towards  Mi 
Uedylium.  Since  this  pass  was  tlie  high  road  {run 
northern  Greece,  the  pobition  of  Chaerooeia  was  one 
of  great  military  importance;  and  hence  the  jdain 
in  which  this  city  stood  was  the  scene  of  some  A  the 
most  memorable  battles  in  antiquity.  [Cuaero- 
SEIA.]  There  was  likewise  a  pass  across  the  mouB- 
tains  leadmg  from  Chaeroneia  by  Panopeos  to  Dia- 
lis,  and  thence  to  Delphi.     (Paus.  x.  4.  §  1.) 

Boeotia  was  connected  with  Locris  by  a  raid  lead- 
ing across  the  mountaiiu)  from  Orchomenns  to  Abae 
and  Uyampolis,  and  from  thence  to  Opus  on  the  iA- 
boean  sea.     (Paus.  x.  35-  §  I.) 

4.  Riven. — The  only  nver  of  importance  in  the 
northern  part  of  Boeotia  is  tiie  Cepbissvs  (K^ 
^uraos),  which  rises  in  Phocis  near  the  town  of 
Lihiea,  where  it  bursts  forth  from  the  rocks  vith  s 
loud  noise.  (Hom.  H.  ii.  522,  Byma.  m  ApoO.  240; 
Strab.  ix.  pp.  407. 424;  Pans.  x.  33.  §§  4, 5;  Plin. 
iv.  3.  «.  7 ;  Stat.  theb.  vii.  348.)  It  firet  flows  to 
the  north-east,  and  thence  to  the  south-east  throogii 
the  plain  of  Elateia,  receives  the  river  Aiisns  near 
the  city  Parapotamii,  and  then  enters  Boeotia  through 
a  narrow  defile  in  the  moontains.  [See  above] 
Its  coarse  through  Boeotia,  and  its  subterraneoiu 
passage  through  the  katav(5thra  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  lake  Copais,  till  it  emerges  at  Upper  Laiynina, 
have  been  described  above. 

There  are  several  other  smaller  streams  in  the 
western  part  of  northern  Boeotia  descending  fram 
Mt.  Helicon  and  its  ofishoots,  and  flowing  into  the 
Cephissiis  or  the  Copais.  Of  these  the  names  cf  the 
following  have  been  preserved:  i.  MoBiis(M«i(M«»)i 
rising  in  Mt.  Thurium  near  Chaeroneia,  and  flowing 
into  the  Cephissus.  Its  name  is  perhaps  preserved 
in  Mera,  a  vilhige  in  the  valley.  (Pint  SiUL  17; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol  it  p.  199.)— ii-  Hek- 
CTMA  ('Epiriwo,  Pans.  ix.  39.  §2,seq.;  Pint  A'afT. 
Am.  I),  rising  near  Lebadeia,  at  Uie  foot  of  Ut 
Laphystius,  and  falling  into — iiL  Probatia  (n^ 
fttrlo,  Theophr.  Hut.  Plant  iv.  12),  which  flows 
into  the  Copaic  gulf.  —  iv,  v.  PnAiARfs  (♦dAa^r, 
Paus.  ix.  34.  §  5 ;  *\iapos,  Plut  Lgt.  29),  ■"»• 
CuARics  orConAucs(Kau<^o>,  Strab.  ix.  p.41L; 
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Kmpi\iot,A]eaeae,  ap.  Strab.  I.  e.)i  ^>  fonner  flow- 
ing to  tbo  left,  and  the  Utter  to  the  right  of  Coro- 
iwia,  and  from  thence  into  the  lake  Copais.  On  the 
hanks  of  the  Cnarins  stood  the  temiJe  of  Athena 
Itonia.  —  Ti.  IsoMA!«TU8  ('Iir^;io»Tof )  or  Hopliab 
('OvXlot),  a  small  stream  Bowing  into  the  Pbakrus. 
(Plot  Lg*.  29.) — viL  Tbitoh  (Tplrwr,  Pans.  ix. 
33.  §  8),  flowing  by  AUlcomenae  into  the  lake  Co- 
pais.  It  was  from  this  stream,  and  not  from  the  one 
in  Libya,  that  Athena  deriTed  the  surname  of  Trito- 
jreneia.  —  tiii  Ocauia  ('fljtoAte,  Strab.  ix.  p.  410), 
a  river  flawing  midway  between  Haliartos  and  Alal- 
cofnenae,  with  a  dty  of  the  same  name  npon  its 
banks.  Leake  describes  it  as  rising  in  the  eastern 
part  uf  Mount  Leibethrium,  and  issuing  throogh  a 
prccipitoos  gorge  lying  between  the  eastern  end  of 
Tilphosaum  and  a  rocky  peak  (voLiL  p.20S). — 
iz.  LoPHis  (Ao^,  Pans.  ix.  33.  §  4),  a  small  stream 
near  Haliartus,  apparently  the  same  as  the  Hop. 
LITIS  ('OwAIttjj)  of  Plutarch  (iy».  29),  where  Ly- 
sander  fell.  —  x,  xL  Peruesscs  (Tltpiaiacis)  and 
OutErus  ('OA/uuis),  two  streams  rising  in  Mt.  He- 
licon, which,  after  nniting  their  waters,  flow  into  the 
lake  Cofois  near  Haliartos.  Leake  regards  the 
Ktfalari  as  the  Permessus,  and  the  river  of  Zagari 
as  the  Olmeins.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  407,  411;  Scbol. 
ad  Hesiod.  ^Aeo^.  5 ;  Pans.  ix.  29.  §  2 ;  Leake, 
ToLiip.212.) 

There  are  very  few  streams  flowing  into  the  cast- 
era  nde  of  the  lake  Copais.  as  the  monntains  rise 
almost  immediately  above  this  side  of  the  lake.  The 
only  one  of  importance  is  the  ilELAS  (H^Aoi),  now 
Marropotdmi,  names  derived  from  the  dark  colour 
of  its  deep  transparent  waters.  It  rises  at  the  foot 
of  the  preci{atoas  rocks  co  the  northern  side  of  Or- 
cbwnenas,  from  two  kataviithTS,  which  accounts  for 
the  statement  of  Plutarch  (SW).  20),  that  the  Melas 
was  the  only  river  of  Greece  navig^le  at  its  sources. 
These  two  fonntains  are  probably  thoee  called  Phoe- 
nix and  Elaea  by  Plutarch  (Pefop.  1 6).  They  form 
two  considerable  rivers.  One  fluws  north-eastward, 
and  joins  the  Cephissus  at  the  distance  of  little  more 
than  half  a  mile;  the  other,  which  is  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  former,  follows  for  a  considerable  distance 
dw  foot  of  the  cliffii  of  Orchomenns,  and  is  then  lost 
in  the  marshes  of  the  lake  Copais.  (Pint  U.  cc; 
Fkus.  ix.  38.  §  6;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  407,  415;  Leake, 
ToLiL  p.  154,  seq.)  Plntarch  says  {SvU.  20)  that 
the  Helaa  augmented  at  the  summer  sohitice  like  the 
Kle.  Strabo  states  (ix.  p.  407)  that  the  Mehu 
Sowed  through  the  territory  of  Haliartus :  hence 
tome  modem  writers  suppose  that  there  was  a  river 
Melas  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  Copais,  and 
ethers  that  the  territory  of  Haliartus  extended  to  the 
other  side  of  the  lake ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
Strabo  was  ignorant  of  the  locality.  The  dark  waters 
tf  th«  Melas  are  often  contrasted  with  the  white 
waters  of  the  Cephissus;  and  hence  it  was  said  that 
the  former  dyed  the  wool  of  sheep  bhusk,  and  the 
latter  white.  (Plin.  ii.  103.  s.  106;  comp.  Vitruv. 
TiiL 3;  Sense. N.Q.m.25;  Solin.  7.) 

IL  SorniEitx  Boeotu. 

Soathem  Boeotia  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts 
by  the  moantain  Teumessus.  The  northera  of  these 
tii«  divisioas  is  to  a  great  extent  a  plain,  in  which 
Thebes  stands;  the  southern  is  drained  by  the  Asopus 
sad  it*  tribataries.  Hence  the  southern  part  of 
Boeetia  may  be  divided  into  the  p)un  of  Thebes, 
•ad  the  valley  of  the  Asopus. 
'   l.Plaino/Tluies.  —  In  the  nottheni  part  of  the 
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plain  of  Thebes  is  the  bke  Htuca  (TAmj)  Ai^tnf, 
Strab. ix.  p.  407,  xv.  p.  708),  now  called  Livddhiat 
lake  of  Seneina,  separated,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, from  the  lake  Copais  by  Mt.  Phicium  or 
Sphinginm.  This  Uke  is  a  deep  crater,  entirely 
snirounded  by  monntains,  with  unusually  clear  and 
deep  water.  Hence  the  Ismenns  and  the  other 
streams,  descending  from  the  mountains  which  bound 
the  Theban  plain,  cannot  flow  into  this  lake,  as  is 
represented  in  the  maps.  They  are  said  to  flow  into 
a  separate  marsh  to  the  south  of  Hylica;  but  the 
waters  of  this  marah  find  their  way  into  the  lake  Hy- 
lica through  a  narrow  ravine  in  the  mountains.  (Forch- 
hammer,  p.  166.)  The  lake  Uylica  is  much  lower 
than  the  Copais;  which  fiict  accounts  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  tunnel  to  carry  off  a  portion  of  the  waters 
of  the  latter  into  the  former.  It  has  been  mentioned 
above  that  there  was  a  small  lake  to  the  east  of  Uy- 
lica, now  called  Moritti  or  Paralimni,  and  that 
there  is  probably  a  katav<5thrum  flowing  from  the 
Hylica  to  this  lake,  and  from  the  latter  again  across 
Mount  Messspium  to  the  sea.  This  hike  is  only  a 
shallow  marsh,  and  in  summer  is  reduced  to  small 
dimensions.  Its  ancient  name  is  tmcertain.  Forch- 
hammer  calls  it  Schoenus  (Zxo<''<>''i,  Stiab.  ix.  p. 
410),  the  name  of  the  river  upon  which  the  town  of 
Schoeuns  stood.  Leake,  however,  supposes  that  ths 
river  Schoenus  is  the  Kanaviri,  wliich  rises  near 
Thespiae.  MOller  conjectures  that  it  was  called 
Habma  (rj)!'  KoAavAtci^i'  'Ap/ua  Mitniy,  Aelian, 
H.  J7.  iii.  45),  from  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

The  only  ranning  streams  in  the  phiin  of  Thebes 
are  the  Kanavdri  mentioned  above,  and  the  two 
rivulets,  the  Isxehcs  and  Dirce,  npon  which  Thebes 
stood.  The  two  latter  are  described  under  Thebab. 
Nicander  (  Theriac.  887)  also  mentions  a  river  called 
Csopus  (Kyvwoi),  winch  the  Scholiast  says  was 
the  same  as  the  Ismenus.  The  Leopus  in  Dicae- 
archus  (106)  is  supposed  by  MttUer  to  be  a  £ilse 
reading  for  Cnopus. 

The  north-western  portion  of  the  phiin  of  Thebes, 
lying  sonlh-east  of  Ht.  Phidum,  was  called  the 
Tenerio  Plaoi  (rh  Tjiftputhy  wetfor,  Strab.  ix. 
p.  413;  Pans.  ix.  26.  §  I.)  To  the  west  of  Thebes 
were  the  plains  of  Thespiae  and  Leuctra. 

The  course  c€  the  Asopus  is  described  in  a  sepa- 
rate article.  [Asupds.]  The  only  other  rivers  in 
the  sonthem  lulf  of  the  southern  portion  of  Boeotia 
are  the  Orroe  ('Qfp^),  which  rises  in  Mt  Helicon, 
flows  by  PUtaeae,  and  falls  into  the  Cninthian  gulf 
[Platagae]  ;  and  the  Thebhoiwii  (8fp/ui<«iK, 
Herod,  ix.  43;  Pans.  ix.  19.  §  3),  which  rises  in 
Mt  Hypatus,  and  flows  into  the  Asopus  near  Ta- 
nogra.  South-west  of  Thebes  is  the  plain  of  Pla- 
toeae,  forming  a  lofty  track  of  table  land.  Its  centra 
forms  the  point  of  partition  for  the  waters  which  flow 
mto  the  Euboean  and  Corinthian  gulfs  respectively. 

The  range  of  hills  separaUng  tixe  pkin  of  Thebes 
from  the  valley  of  the  Asopus,  to  which  we  have 
given  the  name  of  Teuioessus,  is  a  low  range 
branching  from  the  eastern  end  of  Mt  Helicon,  and 
extending  as  far  as  the  Furipus.  The  falls  of  these 
hills  descending  towards  Pames  divide  the  valley  of 
the  Asopus  into  three  parts — tlie  phun  of  Paraso- 
pia,  the  phun  of  Tanagra,  and  the  plam  of  Oropns. 
The  highest  peak  in  the  range  is  now  called  S<>r6, 
from  which  an  offshoot  approaches  so  near  to  Mt. 
Pames  that  there  is  only  a  narrow  rocky  ravine  be- 
tween them,  through  which  the  Asopus  finds  its  way 
from  the  plain  of  Parasopia  into  that  of  Tanagra. 
(Leake,  vol.  ii.  p.  22  i .)    The  phiin  of  Oiopas,  wluch 
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{ihjsicaUf  bdoii)!:ad  to  BoeotU,  rince  it  list  on  ttis 
Boeotian  side  of  Mt.  Fames,  was  eventnally  conqnered 
by  the  Atiieniiuis,  and  annexed  to  Attica.  [Obopus.] 

The  name  of  Tenmessiu  was  given  to  this  range 
of  hills  from  an  insulated  height  a  little  to  the  n«th 
of  the  range,  upon  which  was  a  town  bearing  the 
same  name,  situated  npon  the  road  fixxn  Thebea  to 
Chalcis.  (Pans.  ix.  19.  §§  I,  8;  Horn.  Bynm.  m 
ApoU.  SaS;  Enrip.  PAoea.  1107;  Strab.ix.  p.  409; 
Steph.  B.  «.«.) 

The  mountain  called  Htpatot  ("HVctrof,  Pans, 
ii.  19.  §  3)  boonded  the  Theban  plain  on  the  east. 
It  is  described  hj  Leake  as  bold  and  rocky,  with  a 
flatsnmmit.   Its  modem  name  is  5ouna(a  or  Stomota. 

MESSAPiim  (Mtanbriov),  lying  between  Hypatns 
and  the  Enripns,  now  called  KJUfpi.  It  is  con- 
nected with  Mt.  Ptoom  on  the  north  by  a  ridge  of 
hills.  At  its  foot  was  the  town  Anthedon.  (Acsch. 
Agam.  293;  Pans.  iz.  22.  §  5;  Strab.  iz.  p. 405.) 

Ckrtceivii  (Kiipvicfioi',  Pans.  iz.  20.  §  3),  one 
of  the  slopee  cf  Teomessns  deeoending  down  to  Ta- 
nagra. 

The  Important  passes  across  Mts.  Cithaeron  and 
Fames,  connecting  Boeotia  and  Attica,  are  described 
under  the  hitter  name  [pp.322,  329, 330], 

IIL  Cuiults  aico  Proddcts. 

The  cKmate  of  Boeotia  presents  a  striking  con- 
trast to  that  of  Attica.  Instead  of  the  pare  and 
tnnsparent  atmosphere,  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  Attic  cUmate,  the  air  of  Boeotia 
is  thick  and  heavy  in  consequence  of  thsraponrs 
rising  from  the  valleys  and  lakes.  Moreover,  the 
winter  in  Boeotia  is  frequently  very  cold  and  stormy, 
and  snow  often  lies  upon  the  ground  for  many  days 
toother.  (Theophr.  de  Vent.  32.)  Hesiod  gives 
a  lively  picture  of  the  rigours  of  a  Boeotian  vrinter 
(_0p.  tt  Dit$,  SOI,  aeq.);  and  the  truth  of  his  de- 
scription is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  modem 
travellers.  Thus  Dr.  Wordsworth,  who  suffered 
fwm  excessive  cold  and  snowstorms  passing  through 
Boeotia  in  the  month  of  February,  was  surprised  to 
hear,  npon  arriving  at  Athens,  that  the  cold  had  not 
been  severe,  and  that  scarcely  any  snow  had  bllen. 
(Wordsworth,  At/ieat  ani  Attica,  p.  241,  seq.) 
The  spring  in  Boeotia  also  commences  later  than 
in  most  other  parts  of  Greece  ;  and  the  snow 
sometimes  covers  the  sides  of  the  monntaias 
even  in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  The  soil 
of  Boeotia  presents  an  equally  striking  contrast 
to  that  of  Attica.  In  the  latter  country  the  soil 
is  light  and  arid,  possessing  little  land  adapted  <br 
the  cnltivation  of  com  ;  while  the  Boeotian  soil, 
consbting  for  the  most  port  of  a  rich  monld,  is  very 
fertile,  and  produced  in  antiquity,  as  well  as  in  the 
present  day,  abundant  crop*  of  com.  (Comp. 
Theophr.  (fe  Cam.  Plant,  iv.  9.  §  5,  HitL  Plant. 
Tiii.  4.  §  15.)  The  plain  of  the  Copais  is  particu- 
larly dhttingnished  for  its  fertiUty.  Colonel  Leake 
counted  900  grains  on  one  cob  of  maize.  Kor  was 
the  country  deficient  in  rich  pasture  land.  Nnmerous 
flacks  and  herds  were  reared  in  the  meadows  aronnd 
Orchomenns,  Thebes,  and  Tbespiae;  and  from  the 
same  meadows  the  Boeotian  cavalry  obtained  excel- 
lent faotses,  which  ranked  among  the  beat  in  Greece. 
Vegetables  and  fruit  were  also  cultivated  with  great 
success,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes, 
Anthedon,  and  Mycalessus.  Even  palm-trees  flou- 
rished in  the  sheltered  hay  of  Aniis.  (Pans.  iz.  19. 
§  8.)  The  vine  prospered  on  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains; and  it  was  in  Boeotia  that  the  vine  is  said  to 
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have  been  first  planted  by  Dionysns,  whom  tfak  le- 
gends represent  as  a  native  of  Thebes.  (Faus.  ix.  25. 

§1) 

From  the  mountains  oo  the  eastern  coast  of 
Boeotia,  as  well  as  from  those  on  the  oppoNte  coast 
of  Euboea,  Lr<»  was  obtained  in  very  early  times. 
The  Boeotian  swoids  and  Aonian  iron  ouoyed  great 
celebrity  (Dionys.  Perieg.  476,  with  the  note  cf 
Enstathius).  The  mountains  ^so  yielded  black  and 
grey  marble,  which  was  used  in  public  buildings, 
and  gave  the  Boeotian  cities  a  sombre  appeannoe, 
very  di&not  finxn  the  dazuling  whiteness  of  the 
Pentelic  morUe  of  Attics.  Potter's  earth  was  iound 
near  Aulis.    (Pans.  ix.  19.  §  8.) 

Amcng  the  natural  productions  of  Boeotia,  one  of 
the  most  important,  on  account  cf  its  influence  upoo 
the  development  of  Greek  mnsic,  was  the  auletic,  or 
flute-reed  (8ovcl{),  which  grew  in  the  mardies  of  the 
lake  Copais.  (Find.  Pyth.  xiL  46;  Tbeuphr.  HiO. 
PUmL  iv.  12;  Plin.  xvi.  35.  s.  66;  Strab.  ix.  p.  407.) 
The  marahes  of  the  Copais  were  frequently  cov««d  with 
water-fowl,  and  huge  quantities  of  flsb  were  caught 
in  the  hike.  These,  as  well  as  many  other  produc- 
tions of  Boeotia,  found  a  ready  sale  in  the  Athenian 
market  (Aristoph.  Acham.  872,  seq.)  The  eels 
of  the  lake  Copais  were,  however,  most  pized  by 
the  Athenians;  they  still  retain  thor  andeat  cele- 
brity, and  are  described  by  a  modem  traveller  as 
"  hirge,  white,  of  delicate  Savour,  and  light  of  diges- 
tion." (Aristoph.  Pne.  1005;  Aeham.  880,  seq.; 
Athen.  vii.  p.  297,  seq.;  Pollux,  vi.  63;  Leake, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1S7.)  The  plain  of  Thebes  abounds  with 
mdes,  and  their  skins  were  an  article  of  foieign 
commeroe.  (Aristoph.  Aekam.  879.)  Pliny  re- 
marks (viiL  S8.  s.  83X  that  though  md»  are  not 
found  at  Lehadna,  they  exist  in  great  numbers  in  the 
lands  of  Orchomenns;  but  he  has  probably  made 
some  eonfiision  respecting  the  locality,  since  Colonel 
Mure  did  not  observe  a  single  mole-hill  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  Cephissian  Plain;  but  upon  entering  that 
of  Thri>es,  he  foood  the  ground  covered  with  them 
in  every  directioo.    (Hnre,  toL  ii.  p.  25S.) 

IV.  iMBABITAHTa. 

Boeotia  was  originally  inhabited  by  varioos  bar- 
barous tribes,  known  by  the  names  of  Aimes,  Ectenes, 
Temmices,  and  Hyantes,  some  of  whom  were  pro- 
bably Lel^es  and  othera  Pehisgians.  (Strab.  ix.  pi 
401 ;  Fans.  ix.  5 ;  Lyoophr.  644, 786, 1209.)  Men- 
tion is  also  mad*  of  other  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Boeotia,  such  as  Thraoians,  Gejdiyraei,  and  Phl^yae^ 
who  are  spoken  of  under  their  reflective  names.  But 
in  addition  to  all  these  tribes,  then  were  two  others, 
of  &r  greater  importance,  who  appear  as  the  rulers 
of  Boeotia  in  the  heroic  age.  These  two  were  the 
Minyae,  and  the  Cadmeons  or  Cadn>e(B)es, — the 
ibrmer  dwelling  at  Orchomenns,  and  the  latter  at 
Thebes.  The  history  of  these  two  tribes  is  given  m 
another  part  of  this  work;  and  accordii^ly  we  piss 
over  at  present  the  question,  whether  the  Cadmeant 
are  to  be  regarded  as  a  Phoenician  colony,  according 
to  the  general  testimony  of  antiquity,  or  as  Tyrrfae- 
nian  PeUsgians,  as  is  maintained  by  many  modem 
scholars.  [Minyab;  ORCHOMENCg;  Thkbae.]  It 
is  only  necessary  to  mention  in  this  place  that  Orcho- 
menus  was  originally  the  more  powerfnl  of  the  two 
cities,  though  it  vras  afterwards  obliged  to  yield  te 
the  supmnacy  of  Thebes.  The  description  pre- 
viously given  of  the  phyncal  peculiarities  of  Boeotis, 
by  which  it  is  seen  how  completely  the  ootmtiy  is 
divided  into  two  distjnct  valleys,  almost  leads  en*  ts 
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tx|»et  the  diriuon  of  the  conntiy  into  two  great  pa> 
litKsI  kagoes,  with  Orchomenus  and  Thebes  u  the 
lespactiTe  heads  of  each. 

Siz^  jem  after  the  Trojan  war,  according  to  the 
chimolagj  of  Thuejdides,  an  important  change  took 
place  in  the  popoUtion  of  Boeotia.  The  Boeotians, 
an  Aeolian  feof^,  who  had  hitherto  dwelt  in  the 
•oDtheni  part  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessalj,  on  the  Faga- 
<aean  golf,  and  whoee  chief  town  was  Ame,  were  ex- 
pelled from  their  homes  hj  the  Theaeallans,  who  are 
uid  to  have  come  from  Thesprotia.  These  expelled 
Boeotians  thsreapon  penetrated  soothwards,  and  took 
possessicai  of  the  land,  then  called  Cadmeis,  bat  to 
which  they  |aTe  their  own  name  of  Boeotia.  (Thnc 
L  12;  comp.  Stnb.  ix.  p.  401.)  The  Min;ans  and 
Cadmeans  wen  partly  (hriren  ont  of  their  cities,  and 
partly  incorporated  wit£  the  conqnering  race.  A 
dtScnlty  has  arisen  respecting  die  time  of  this 
Boeotian  immigntion,  trom  the  fact  that,  in  men- 
tioning the  wan  of  the  Seven  chiefs  and  of  their  sens 
a^nst  Thebes,  Homer  always  calls  the  inhabitants 
of  this  city  Cadmeooes  (/i.  iv.  385,  t.  804,  xziii. 
S80);  while  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  the  in- 
habitimts  of  the  same  country  are  mvariably  called 
Boeotians  in  the  Iliad,  and  their  chieftains.  Pendens, 
Leitns,  Arcesilaos,  Prothenor,  and  Clcmins,  are  con- 
nected, both  by  genealogy  and  legends,  wjth  the 
Aeolic  Boeotians  who  came  from  Theaealy.  Accord- 
ing to  this  it  woald  follow  that  the  migration  of  the 
Aeolian  Boeotians  ongbt  to  be  placed  between  the 
time  of  the  Epigoni  and  that  of  the  Trojan  war;  bnt 
it  is  more  probable  that  Thucydides  has  preserved 
the  gennine  legend,  and  that  Homer  cxdy  inserted 
tltt  name  of  the  Boeotians  in  the  great  national  war 
of  the  Greeks  to  gratify  the  inhabitants  of  the  conn- 
try  of  his  time.  Bnt  so  great  was  the  authority  of 
Homer,  that  in  order  to  reconcile  the  statement  of  the 
poet  with  other  accounts,  Thncydides  added  (2.  c.) 
that  there  was  a  portion  oif  Aeolian  Boeotians  settled 
in  Boeotia  previously,  and  that  to  them  belimged  the 
Boeotians  who  sailed  against  Troy. 

But  at  whatever  time  the  Boeotians  may  have 
settled  in  the  country  named  after  them,  it  is  certun 
that  at  the  commencemoit  of  the  historical  period 
all  the  dties  were  inhabited  by  Boeotians,  Orchome- 
mia  among  the  nnmber,  and  that  the  Minyans  and 
ether  ancient  races  had  ahnost  entirely  disappeared. 
Tbe  most  important  of  these  dties  ibrmed  a  political 
confederacy  under  the  presidency  of  Thebes.  Orcho- 
memis  was  the  second  city  in  importance  after  Thebes. 
Of  these  greater  dties,  which  had  smaller  towns  de- 
poident  upon  them,  there  appear  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally fourteen,  bi^  their  names  are  vsrionsly  given 
by  diSoent  writers.  MtUIer  supposes  these  fotirteen 
states  to  have  been  Thebes,  Oichomenns,  Lebadeia, 
Conoeia,  Copae,  Haliartus,  Thespae,  Tanagra,  An- 
thedon,  Plataeae,  Ocaleae,  Chalia,  Onchestna,  and 
Eieatherae.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  tbe  first 
ten  were  members  of  the  confederacy;  but  whether 
the  last  four  belonged  to  it  is  questionable.  Oropos, 
which  was  afterwards  subject  to  Athens,  was  pro- 
bably at  one  thne  a  member  of  the  leagne.  Plataeae 
withdrew  from  the  confederacy,  and  placed  itself 
under  the  protection  of  Athens,  as  early  as  B.  c.  619. 
The  affiurs  of  the  confederacy  were  managed  by  cer- 
tain magistrates  or  generals,  called  Bocotarchs,  two 
bong  elected  by  Thebes,  and  one  apparently  by  each 
gf  the  other  confederate  states.  At  the  time  of  the 
bottle  of  Deliimi  (b.  o.  424)  there  were  eleven  Boeo- 
tarchs  (Thnc  ir.  91);  whence  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  confederacy  at  that  time  consisted  of  ten 
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dtjes.  There  was  a  religions  fintival  of  the  leagne, 
called  Pamboeotia,  which  wu  held  at  the  temple  of 
Athena  Itonia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coroneia. 
(Pans,  ix  34.  §  1.)  Each  of  the  confederate  states 
was  independent  of  the  other;  bnt  the  management 
of  the  confederacy  was  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the 
Thebans,  and  exercised  fiir  Uidr  interests.  For 
further  details  respecting  the  constitution  of  the 
Boeotian  League,  see  Diet.  o/ArU.  art.  BoeoUtrde$. 

The  political  history  of  Boeotia  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated fitim  that  of  the  separate  towns;  and  even 
the  events  relating  to  the  general  history  of  the 
country  are  so  connected  with  that  of  Thebes,  that 
it  is  more  convenient  to  relate  them  under  the 
later  name.  After  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  (b.  o. 
338),  and  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  Alexander 
three  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  335),  Boeotia  rapidly 
declined,  and  so  low  bad  it  sunk  under  tbe  Romans, 
that  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Strabo,  Tanagra  and 
Tbespiae  were  the  only  two  {daces  in  the  country 
which  could  be  called  towns;  of  the  other  great 
Boeotian  dties  nothing  renmned  bnt  ruins  and  their 
names.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  403,  410.)  Both  Tanagr* 
and  Thespiaa  were  free  towns  imder  the  Bomans. 
(Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12.) 

The  Boeotians  are  represented  as  a  dull  and 
heavy  race,  with  little  susceptibility  and  appred- 
ation  of  intellectual  pleasures.  It  was  especially 
thdr  lively  ndghbours  the  Athenians,  who  re- 
proached them  with  this  failing,  which  they  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  iraur^crla.  (Dem.  de  Coron, 
p.  240,  de  Pac.  p.  61.)  Their  natural  dnlness  was 
generally  ascribed  to  the  dampness  and  thickness  of 
Uieh:  atmosphere  (Cic.  de  Fat.  4  ;  Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1. 
244),  but  was  probibly  as  much  owing  to  the  large 
quantities  of  food  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
take,  and  which  the  fertility  of  their  coimtry  fur- 
nisfaed  in  abimdance.  Thdr  dnlness  and  sensuality 
gave  rise  to  the  proverbs  Bourrfa  iSi  and  BoufiTiav 
o7s,  which  was  an  old  national  reproach  even  in  the 
time  of  Pmdar.  {01  vi.  151.)  The  Boeotians  paid 
more  attention  to  the  development  <£  their  bodily 
powers  than  to  the  cultivation  of  their  minds. 
("  Omnes  Boeoti  magis  firmitati  corporis  qoam  in- 
genii  acumini  inservinnt,"  Com.  Mep.  Ale,  ii.;  Died. 
XV.  50.)  They  therefore  did  not  gain  much  dis- 
tinction in  literature  and  in  art;  but  at  tbe  same 
time  they  do  not  deserve  the  universal  condemnation 
which  the  Athenians  passed  upon  them.  In  the 
quiet  vallies  of  Mt.  Helicon  a  taste  for  musio  and 
poetry  was  cultivated,  which  at  all  times  gave  the 
lie  to  tbe  BougTiov  oJ>;  and  Eesiod,  Corinna,  Pindar, 
and  Plntarch,  all  of  whom  were  natives  of  Boeotia, 
are  snffirient  to  redeem  the  people  from  the  charge 
of  universal  dnlness. 

V.  TowM. 

The  fdlowftag  is  a  list  of  the  Boeotian  towns,  of 
each  of  which  an  account  is  given  separately.  Upon 
the  lake  Copais  and  its  immediate  neighbonriiood, 
beginning  with  Orchomenos,  and  turning  to  the  east, 
were  Otchomehds;  Teotka;  Aspucooh;  Ol- 

MORES;    CoPAB;    £B'rTHKAK(?) ;    AcRAEFRIA ; 

Abse;  ilxOEOK;  Onchestus;  Hauabtl-s;  Oca- 
lea;  Tilphossiuk;  Al,alcomekae;  Coroneia; 
Lebadeia;  Miseia.  Chaerokeia  was  situated 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  Copws,  west  of  Orcho- 
menus; and  Cybtose  and  Hyettds  north  of  the 
hJte. 

Along  tbe  Euripos  from  K.  to  S.  were:  Larymka 
and  XJrrEB  Lartkka,  at  one  tune  belonging  to 
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Locris;  Phocax;  Axtubdon;  bus  probably  at  a 
little  distaooa  fitim  the  coast,  soath  of  Antbrdon ; 
Cualia;  Saloakeus;  Mtcalessus  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  coast;  AuLia;  Cekcas;  Dkudm; 
and  lastly  Okopus,  which  originallj  belonged  to 
Boeotia,  but  was  subsequently  incloded  in  the  ter- 
ritdty  ojf  Attica. 

Along  the  Corinthian  gnlf  from  W.  to  E.,  Chob- 
6EIA  apon  the  frontiers  of  Phocis;  Thisbe;  Tipha£ 
or  SiPHAE;  Creusis.  Inbind  between  the  Corin- 
thian gulf  and  the  cities  on  the  lake  Copais,  also 
from  W.  to  E.,  HippoTAE;  Ascra;  Ckkessl's  and 
DoNACos,  bodi  S.  of  Ascta;  Thespias;  Eutresis, 
S.  of  Thesptae;  Lecctba. 

Thebae  was  situated  in  the  plain  between  the 
lake  Hylica  and  Mt  Tetunessus.  Near  lake  Hylica 
were  HrL£;  Trapheia;  Peteon  and  Schuenl's. 
Between  Thebes  and  the  Enripns  Teuuessus; 
Glisas;  Chopia  and  Hakxa.  S.  of  Thebes,  PoT- 
siAK  and  Therafsae. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Asopns,  between  Mt  Ten- 
messus  and  Attica  from  W.  toE.,  Puitaeae;  Ht- 
siae;  Erythrae;  Scolds;  Sidae;  Eteoxus  or 
ScAUPUEj  Eleum;  Tanaora;  Pherae;  Oeno- 
ruvTA. 

(The  principal  works  on  Boeotia  are  the  Travels 
of  Clarke,  Holland,  Uobbouse,  Dodwell,  Cell,  Mure, 
and  more  especially  of  Leake  and  Ulrichs;  K.  0. 
Miiller,  Orchomenot,  Breslau,  1844,  2nd  ed.,  and 
the  article  Boeotien  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Ency- 
cfe/Mtfie,  vol.  xi.;  Forchhammer,  OeUenika,  Berlin, 
1837,  a  work  of  great  value;  Krnse,  JJeltas,  vol.  ii. 
pt  i. :  Baonl-Rochette,  Sur  ta  forme,  i^.  de  titat 
Jederatif  de*  Beotien,  in  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  det 
Inter.,  vol.  viii.  p.  214,  seq.;  KlQtz,  de  Foedere 
Boeutico,  Bcrol.  1821 ;  ten  Brenjel,  de  Foedere 
Boeotico,  Groning.  1834;  Koppius,  Specimen  hit- 
toricum  exhUient  Aistoriam  reiptibUcae  Boeotorum, 
Craning.  1836.) 


OOCf  OF  BOEOTIA. 

BOU,  a  Celtic  people  who  emigrated  from  Trans- 
alpine Gaul  to  Italy  in  company  with  the  Lingones 
(Liv.  V.  35)  by  the  pass  of  the  Pennine  Alps 
or  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  Their  original  abode 
seems,  therefure,  to  have  been  near  the  territory  of 
the  Lingones,  who  were  between  the  npper  SaMte 
and  the  highest  parts  of  the  Seine  and  Home. 
Those  Boii  who  joined  the  Helvetii  in  their  march 
to  the  country  of  the  Santones,  had  crossed  the 
Rhine  (£.  G.  i.  5),  and  it  seems  that  thfey  came  fix)m 
Germany  tojoia  the  Helvetii.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  Helvetii  Caesar  gave  them  a  territory  in  the 
country  of  the  Aedui  {B.  G.  u  28,  vii.  9),  which  ter- 
ritory D'AnviUe  supposes  to  be  in  the  angle  between 
the  Allier  and  the  Loire.  The  Boia  of  Caesar 
(vii.  14)  may  be  the  country  of  these  Boii;  if  it  is 
not,  it  is  the  name  of  a  town  unknown  to  us.  Walc- 
kenaer  places  these  Boii  in  the  modem  diocese  of 
Aaxerre  (Autosiodunun),  which  he  supposes  to  be 
part  of  their  original  territory  that  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Aedui.  But  this  supposition  is  directly 
contradicted  by  the  narrative  of  Caesar  {B.  G.  vii. 
9,  10,  11).     The  town  of  the  Boii  was  Gergovia 
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acoonling  to  the  common  texts  of  Caesar,  bot  tin 
name  is  corrupt,  and  the  site  is  unknown.  No  con- 
clusion can  be  derived  as  to  the  position  of  these 
Boii  from  the  passage  of  Tacitus  (Bitt.  JL  61),  ex- 
cept that  they  were  close  to  the  Aedui,  which  is 
known  already.  Pliny's  enumeration  (iv.  18),  under 
Gallia  Lngdnnen^,  of  "  intus  Hedui  fedetati,  Car- 
nuti  federati,  Boii,  Senones,  Aulerci,"  {Jaces  the  Boii 
between  tbe  Camutes  and  the  Sencoes,  and  agrees 
with  Walckenaer's  conjecture;  but  this  is  not  the 
position  of  the  Boii  ot  Caesar. 

The  name  Boii  also  occurs  in  the  Antonine  Itin. 
on  the  road  fiom  Aqoae  Augustae  or  Tarbcllicae 
(Aix)  to  BordetMcc  The  name  is  plaAd  16  Gallic 
leagues  or  24  Soman  miles  from  Bordetxux.  These 
Boii  are  represented  by  the  Buies  of  the  Po^  de 
Buch,ac Bouga,  as  Walckeuaer  calls  them  (  Geog.  to, 
vol.  i.  p.  303).  The  name  Boii  in  the  Itin.  ought  to 
represent  a  pkce,  and  it  is  supposed  by  D'Anrille 
that  Tite  de  Buck,  oo  the  Baetin  dArcackon,  may 
represent  it;  but  he  admits  that  the  distance  does 
not  agree  with  the  Itin. :  and  bemdea  this,  the  Tete 
de  Buck  seems  to  Ue  too  much  out  of  the  road  be- 
tween Dax  and  Bordeaux.  [G.  L.] 

BOII,  a  people  of  Cisalpine  Gani,  who  migrattd 
from  Transalpine  Gaul,  as  meutioned  above.    They 
found  the  plains  N.  of  the  Pados  already  occupied 
by  the  Insnbres  and  Cenomani,  in  con»equenc<  d 
which  they  crossed  that  river,  and  established  them- 
selves between  it  and  tbe  Apennines,  in  the  plains 
previously  occupied  by  the  Umbrians.     (Uv.  v.  35; 
PoL  it  17;  Strab.  iv.  p.  195.)     They  are  next  men- 
tioned as  co-operating  with  the  Insnhres  and  Senones 
in  the  destruction  of  Melpum,  an  event  which  was 
placed  by  Cornelius  Nepoe  in  the  same  year  with  the 
capture  of  Veil  by  Camillus,  B.  c.  396.     (Com.  Nqu 
ap.  Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21.)   According  to  Appian  {CtU. 
1),  the  Boii  took  part  in  the  expediti<Hi  of  the  Gaols 
into  Latium  in  B.  c.  .358,  when  they  were  defeated 
by  the  dictator  C.  Snlpicios ;  but  Polybius  repre- 
sents them  as  taking  up  arms  against  the  Bomans 
for  the  first  time  after  the  defeat  and  destmction  of 
their  neighbonra  the   Senones.     Alarmed  at  this 
event,  they  imitod  their  forces  with  those  of  the 
Etruscans,  in  B.  c.  283,  and  were  defeated  together 
with  them  at  the  Vadimonian  Lake.      Notwith- 
standing this  disaster,  they  took  up  arms  again  tb* 
next  year,  but  being  a  second  time  defeated,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Rome,  to  which  they  appear  to 
have  adhered  for  45  years,  when  the  occupation  by 
the  Bomans  of  the  territory  that  had  been  previously 
held  by  the  Senones  again  alarmed  them  for  their 
own  safety,  and  led  to  the  great  Gallic  war  of  b.  c. 
225,  in  which  the  Boii  and  Insnbres  were  supported 
by  the  Gaesatae  from  beyond  the  Alps.    (Pol.  ii.  20 
— 31.)     Though  defeated,  together  with  their  allies, 
in  a  great  battle  near  Tebimon  in  Etruria,  and  c«ni- 
pelled  soon  ^er  to  a  nominal  submission,  they  still 
continued  hostile  to  Some,  and  at  the  commencemnit 
of  the  Second  Punic  War  (b.  a  218)  did  not  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  Hannibal,  but  attacked  and  defeated 
the  Ramans  who  were  foundmg  the  new  colony  of 
PUcentia.     (PoL  iii.  40 ;  Liv.  xzi.  25 ;  Appisn. 
A  nnib.  5.)     The  same  ye«r  they  supported  Hannibal 
with  an  auxiliary  force  at  the  battle  of  tbe  Tnbia; 
and  two  years  afterwards  they  suddenly  attacked  the 
consul  Postnmius  as  he  was  marching  through  their 
territoiy  with  a  force  of  25,000  men,  and  entirely 
destroyed  his  whole  army.     (Pol.  iii.  67 ;  Liv.  xxiu- 
24.)     Again,  after  the  dose  of  the  Second  Punio 
War,  the  Boii  took  a  prominent  port  in  the  revolt  a 
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the  Gimls  noder  Hamilcar,  and  the  destraction  of 
Placends,  in  B.C.  200  (L!v.  xxxi.  2,  10),  and  from 
this  time,  daring  a  period  of  ten  years,  notwith- 
Etanding  repeated  defeats,  they  continned  to  cany  on 
the  contest  against  Rome,  sometimes  single-handed, 
bat  more  freqaently  in  alliance  with  the  Insubrians 
and  the  neighbooring  tribes  of  Ligurians.  At  length, 
in  B.C.  191,  they  were  completely  rednced  to  sub- 
missHxi  by  Scipio  Nasica,  who  pnt  half  their  popu- 
lation to  the  swoid,  and  deprived  them  of  nearly  half 
their  lands.  (Lir.  xzxiL  29 — 31,  zxziii.  36,  37, 
xxxiv.  21,  46,  47,  ixxr.  4,  5,  22,  mvi.  38 — 40.) 
In  order  to  eecore  the  territory  thus  acquired,  the 
Boinans  soon  after  established  there  the  colony  of 
Booonia,  and  a  few  years  later  (b.  c.  183)  those  of 
Matina  and  Parma.  The  construction  in  B.C.  187 
of  the  great  military  road  from  Ariminum  to  Pla- 
centia,  afterwards  so  celebrated  as  the  Via  Aemilia, 
most  lure  contributed  greatly  to  the  same  resnlt 
(Liv.  zxxTii.  57,  xxsix.  2,  55.) 

But  the  conqnerors  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
contented  even  with  these  .precautions,  and  ultimately 
compelled  all  the  remaining  Boians  to  migrate  from 
their  country  and  recross  the  Alps,  where  they  found 
a  refuge  with  the  kindred  tribe  of  the  Tauriscans, 
and  established  themselTcs  on  the  frontiers  of  Pan- 
nonia,  in  a  portion  of  the  modem  Bohemia,  which  de- 
rifcs  its  name  from  them.  Here  they  dwelt  for  above 
a  century,  bat  were  ultimately  exterminated  bythe  Da- 
cians.  (Strab.  t.  p.  213,  rii.  pp.  304, 313.)  Hence 
both  Strabo  and  Pliny  speak  of  them  as  a  people  that 
had  ceased  to  exist  in  Italy  in  their  time.  (Stnib.  t. 
p.216;  Plin.iii.15.  S.20.)  It  is  therefore  almost  im- 
possible to  determine  with  any  accuracy  the  confines 
of  the  territory  which  they  occupied.  Polybins  speaks 
of  the  Ananes  as  bordering  on  them  on  the  W.,  bnt 
BO  other  author  mentions  that  nation ;  and  Livy  re- 
peatedly speaks  of  the  Boil  as  if  they  were  contermi- 
noos  with  the  Ligurians  on  tbdr  western  frontier. 
Nor  is  the  exact  line  of  demarcation  between  them 
and  the  Senones  on  the  E.  better  marked.  Livy  ex- 
pcessly  speaks  of  the  three  colonies  of  Parma,  Mu- 
tina,  aiMl  Bononia  aa  established  in  the  territory  of 
the  Boii,  while  Ariminum  was  certainly  in  that  of 
the  Senones.  But  the  limit  between  the  two  is  no- 
where indicated. 

The  long  protracted  resistance  of  the  Boii  to  the 
Soman  arms  sufSciently  proves  that  they  were  a 
powerfiil  as  well  as  warlike  people ;  and  after  so  many 
campaigns,  and  the  repeated  devastation  of  their 
lands,  they  were  still  able  to  bring  not  less  than 
50,000  men  into  the  field  against  Scipio  Nasica. 
(Liv.  zzzvL  40.)  Cato  even  reported  that  they 
comprised  112  different  tribes  {ap.  Plm.  I  c).  Nor 
were  they  by  any  means  destitute  of  civilization. 
Polybins,  indeed,  speaks  of  them  (in  common  with 
the  other  Ganls)  as  inhabiting  only  unwalled  villages, 
and  ignorant  of  all  arts  except  pasturage  and  agri- 
coltnra  (PoL  ii.  17);  bat  Livy  repeatedly  alludes  to 
their  towns  and  fortresses  (castella),  and  his  account 
of  the  triamph  of  Scipo  Nasica  over  them  proves 
that  they  possessed  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
precioos  metals,  and  were  able  to  work  both  in  silver 
and  bronze  with  tolerable  skill.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  40.) 
A  large  portion  of  their  territory  seems,  however,  to 
have  beat  still  occupied  by  marshes  and  forests, 
among  which  bst  one  called  tlie  Litaica  Silta  was 
the  scene  of  more  than  one  conflict  with  the  Roman 
armies.  (Liv.  zxiii.  24,  xxxiv.  22;  Fnatin.  StraL 
i.6.  §4.)  [E.  U.  B.] 

BOIOHE'MUM,  the  name  of  the  country  in  which 
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Marebodaos  resided.  (Veil.  Pat  ii.  109.)  The 
meaning  of  the  name  is  evidently  "home  of  the 
Boii,"  Boienieim,  Boheim,  that  is,  Bohemia.  [L.  S.] 

BOIODU'RUM  (BoMovpor:  Itautadt),  a  town 
OT  fort  in  Norieum,  opposite  to  Batava  Castra,  at  the 
point  where  the  /n»  (Aenns)  empties  itself  into  the 
Danube.  (PtoL  iiL  13.  §  2;  Notit.  Imp.;  Itin. 
Ant  p.  249;  Eugipp.  Vit.  Sever.  19,  22.)  The 
name  of  the  place  indicates  that  it  was  probably 
buUt  by  the  Bou.  [L.  S] 

BOIUM  (BotSr),  a  town  of  Doris,  and  one  of  the 
original  towns  of  the  Doric  tetrapolis,  the  ruins  of 
wluch  are  placed  by  Leake  near  Mariolitet.  (Thuc 
i.  107;  Scymn.  Ch.  592;  Strab.  jx.p,  427;  Scylax, 
p.  24;  Canon,  Ifarr.  27;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  IS ;  tieU. 
ad  Lgeopltr.  741 ;  Ptol.  iii.  15.  §  15 ;  Steph.  B. 
t.  v.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iL  pp.  91,  94.) 

BOLA  or  BOLAE  (BuXa:  £th.  Bm)uw6s,  Bo- 
lanus),  an  ancient  city  of  I^tium,  which  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  early  bistray  of  Borne.  Its  foun- 
dation is  expressly  ascribed  by  Virgil  (.ilen.  vi.  776) 
to  the  kings  of  Alba,  and  its  name  is  found  also  in 
the  list  given  by  Diodorus  of  the  colonies  of  tfaat  city. 
(Diod.  viL  ap.  Etueb.  Arm.  p.  185.)  Hence  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  properly  a  Latin  dty,  though 
its  name  does  not  appear  among  the  list  of  those  that 
composed  the  league.  (Dionys.  v.  61.)  But  it  fell 
at  an  early  period  into  the  hands  of  the  Aequians. 
Dionynus  describes  it  as  one  of  the  towns  taken  by 
Coriolanus,  ti^ether  with  Toleria  and  Labicum  ^Id. 
viii.  18;  Plut.  Cor.  28);  and  though  Livy  does  not 
notice  its  conquest  upon  that  occasim,  he  speaks  of 
it  as  an  Aequian  town,  when  the  name  next  occurs 
in  history,  b.  a  411.  In  this  instance  the  Bolani 
were  among  the  foremost  to  engage  in  war,  and 
ravaged  the  lands  of  the  neighbouring  Labicum,  but 
being  unsupported  by  the  rest  of  the  Aequians,  they 
were  defeated,  and  their  town  taken.  (Liv.  iv.  49; 
Diod.  xiiL  42.)  It  was,  however,  recovered  by  the 
Aequians,  and  a  fresh  colony  established  there,  but 
was  again  takeu  by  the  Romans  under  M.  Postnmius; 
and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  proposal  to  esta- 
blish a  Roman  colony  there,  and  portion  out  its  lands 
among  the  settlers,  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  fiercest 
seditions  in  Roman  history.  (lav.  iv.  49 — 51.) 
Whether  the  colony  was  actually  sent,  does  not  ap- 
pear: according  to  Livy,  the  town  was  again  in  the 
hands  of  the  Aequians  in  B.  c.  389,  when  they  were 
defeated  beneath  its  walls  by  Camilius;  but  Dio- 
dorus represents  it  as  then  occnpied  by  the  Latins, 
imd  besieged  by  the  Aeqnians.  (Lir.  vt  2 ;  Diod. 
xiv.  117.)  This  is  the  last  mention  of  the  name  in 
history  (for  in  Diod.  xx.  90,  Bola  is  certainly  a  mis- 
take or  corruption  of  the  text  for  Bovianum):  it  was 
probably  destroyed  during  these  wars,  as  we  find  no 
subsequent  trace  of  its  existence;  and  it  is  enume- 
rated by  Pliny  among  the  towns  which  had  in  his 
time  utterly  disappeared  (iii.  5.  s.  9).  The  site  is 
very  uncertain  s  it  is  commonly  placed  at  a  village 
called  PoK,  situated  in  the  motmtains  about  8  miles 
N.  of  Praenaste;  but  Livy  tells  us  (iv.  49)  that  its 
"  agcr  "  bordered  on  that  of  Labicum,  and  the  narra- 
tives of  Dionysius  and  Plutarch  above  cited  seem 
clearly  to  point  to  a  situation  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Labicum  and  Pedum.  Hence  it  is  much  more 
probable,  as  suggested  by  Ficoroni  and  Nibby,  that 
it  occupied  the  site  of  Lugnano,  a  vilktge  about  5 
miles  S.  of  Palettrina  (Praeneste),  and  9  SE.  of 
La  CoUmna  (Labicum).  The  position  is,  like  that 
of  most  of  the  other  towns  in  this  neighbourhood, 
natuinlly  fortified  bythe  ravines  that  sairoond  it :  and 
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iU  situation  between  the  Aeqniin  inoantains  <m  tbe 
one  side,  snd  the  heights  of  Mt.  Alf^dos  on  the  other, 
would  neceesarilj  render  it  m,  militarj  point  of  im- 
portance both  to  Aeqaiana  and  Latins.  (Ficoroni, 
Memorie  di  LtAico,  pp.  62 — 72  j  Nibbjr,  Dintorm 
tU  Roma,  vol.  L  pp.  291—294.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BOLAX  (B<iMi{),  a  town  of  Tripbjlia  in  £li9, 
which  sorrendered  to  Philip  in  the  Sociitl  War.  Its 
site  is  oncertain ;  but  Lealce,  jodginf;  from  similarity 
of  name,  places  it  at  VoUattza,  a  village  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Alpbeius,  about  four  miles  above  its 
mouth.  (Polyb.  iv.  77.  §  9, 80.  §  13 ;  Leake,  Mtrett, 
vol.  ii.  p.  207.) 

BOLBR.  1.  ('H  BrfASn  XlfJni),  a  lake  in  Mvg- 
donia  in  Macedonia,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
sea.  (Aesch.  Ptr$.  486;  Soylax,  p.  27  i  Thuc.  L 
58,  iv.  103;  Cantacux.  ii.  35.)  The  lake  empties 
■  it«lf  into  the  Stryniooic  gulf,  by  means  of  a  river 
flowing  through  the  pass  called  Anion  or  Arethusa. 
(Thuc  iv.  103.)  The  name  rf  this  river  is  not 
mrationed  by  Thucydidm,  but  it  is  evidently  the 
same  as  the  Bechius  ('P^xuo)  of  Procopins  (cfe 
Aedif.  iv.  4).  Among  the  smaller  stnams  flowing 
into  the  lake  n«  find  mention  of  the  Ammitee  ('Afi- 
ftiT^t)  and  (Mynthiacns  ('0\w8io«^i).  (Alhen. 
viii.  p.  334,  e.)  The  perch  (KUpaf,)  of  the  lake 
was  particulariy  admired  by  the  gastronomic  poet 
Arclicstratus.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  31 1 ,  a.)  The  lake  is 
now  called  BaUeia.  It  is  abont  12  miles  in  length, 
and  6  or  8  in  breadth.  (Clarke,  TmetU,  vol.  ii.  3. 
p.  376;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  170, 
231,  462;  Tafel,  Thmtaionica,  p.  14,  seq.) 

3.  A  town  of  the  same  name,  situated  upon  the 
lake  (Steph.  B.  :  v.  BiJASai),  to  which  Piocopius  {de 
Aedijf.  iv.  4)  gives  the  name  of  Bolbns  (BaAi3<ii). 
Leake  places  it  on  the  northern  side  of  the  lake,  on 
the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  BuiHa.  (Leake, 
Nwthtm  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  231.) 

BOLBE'NE  (BaA«i|i^),  a  district  of  Armenia 
Miyor,  which  Ptolemy  (v.  13)  places  to  the  W. 
Eustathioa,  in  his  commentary  on  Uionysins  Perie- 
getes (fitog.Graec. Min.  vol.  iv.  p.  124),  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  changes  made  by  the  Emperor  Justi- 
nian in  the  division  of  Soman  Armenia,  mentions  a 
subdivision  of  Armenia  IV.  by  the  name  of  Bslbi- 
tene  (BaXCiTi)>^),  which  probably  represented  the 
Bolbene  of  Ptolemy.  (St  Martin,  Mem.  tw  t Ar- 
menia, vol.  i.  p.  24.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BOLBiriKE  (BaA<ir(nr,Hecataeus,/r.285,  ap. 
Steph.  B.  t.  V. ;  Diod.  i.  33),  was  a  town  of  the  Delta, 
en  the  Bolbitic  ann  of  the  Nile  [Nii.cs].  It  cor- 
mpondstothemoderaiSiuc^idori&Metta.  (Niebnhr, 
Travels,  voL  i.  p.  56;  Champollion,  tEgypbe,  voL  i. 
p.  241)  From  the  apparently  proverbial  phrase  — 
HoKShww  iflM — cited  by  Stephanus  of  Byzan- 
tium ((.c),  yn  may  infer  that  BolbitiDe  was  cele- 
brated fiir  its  manufactory  of  chariots.  If  BolbitiiM 
were  the  modem  Rosetta,  the  Rosetta  stone,  with  its 
triple  inscription,  must  have  been  originally  erected, 
as  it  was  in  tlie  last  century  discovered,  there.  This 
stone  was  inscribed  and  set  up  in  the  reign  of  Pto- 
lemy v.,  Epiplianes,  about  b,  c.  193,  when  the  town 
of  Bolbitine  was  perhaps  enlarged  or  restored  by  the 
Macedonian  king.  The  inscription,  in  hiert^lyphics, 
in  the  enchorial  character,  and  in  Greek  letters,  be- 
longs to  the  years  of  that  monarch's  minority.  It  com- 
memorates die  piety  and  munificence  of  Ptolemy,  his 
lemiasion  of  fiscal  imposts  and  arrears,  his  nctories 
over  rebels,  and  his  protection  of  the  hinds  by  dams 
against  the  oMroachments  of  the  Nile.  [  W.  B.  D.] 
.    BCKLEI  (oi  BeAtoQ,  the  name  of  a  stone  stijic- 
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tora  in  the  district  Hermionis,  in  Aigdis.  Its  nte 
is  uncertain;  but  Boblaye  places  it  near  the  village 
of  PkumL  (Pans.  ii.  36.  §  3 ;  BohUye,  Recherclie*, 
4e;  p.  62;  comp.  Leake,  Peloponnetiaea,  p.  290.) 

BOLE'RIUM.     [Bkusbidm.] 

BOLINA.     [Patrae.] 

BOLINAEUS.     [AcHAiA,  p.  18,  k.] 

BOHL     [Abtdua,  p.  63,  b.] 

BOMIENSES.    [Abtoua,  p.  65,  a.] 

BO'MIUM,  in  Britain,  mentionod  in  the  Itinerary 
as  lying  between  Nednm  (.Vea(ik)  and  Isca  L^ionnm 
{Caerleoti).    Probably  A'lpemiy.  [B.  G.L.] 

BONCHNAE  {^irxm,  Steph.  B.  *  r.),  a  tribe 
of  Mesopotamia,  adjoining  the  Carrheni,  according  to 
Stephanas,  wiio  cites  as  his  authority  Qnadratns, 
between  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Cyms.  As  there 
is  no  river  of  the  name  of  Cyrus  in  this  neighbaar- 
bood,  Bochart  in  Geogr.  Sacr.  has  suggested  for 
Cyrus,  Carrha,  inferring  the  existence  of  a  stream  of 
that  name  from  Stephanns's  description  of  the  town 
of  Carrfaae.  (Kii^/i<u  T(Ui>  MMrmmniilas,  iai 
Ko^  weraftaC  Xv^at.')  [V.] 

BONCONICA,  a  town  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
Bhuie,  placed  by  the  Jdneraries  between  Hognn- 
tiacnm  {ifaim)  and  Borbetomagus  (  Worwu).  The 
Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  do  not  agree  exactly 
in  the  distance  of  Bonnmica  fitxn  Mogrmtiacam  and 
Borbetcmagus;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Op- 
penheim  represents  Bonconics.  [6.  L.] 

BONNA  (£oRs),  a  town  of  the  tnni,  en  the  left 
bank  of  the  Bhine.  The  sameness  of  name  and 
the  distances  in  the  Itineraries  prove  the  site  of 
Bonna  to  be  Boim  withont  any  difficnlty.  The  An- 
tonine Itinerary  and  the  Table  agree  in  giving  II 
Gallic  leagues  as  the  distance  lietween  Bonna  and 
Cdonia  Agrippina  (Coh);  and  as  the  rood  along  the 
river  ia  pretty  straight,  it  is  easy  to  verify  the  dis- 
tance. 

Bouiu  was  coo  of  the  towns  of  the  Ubii  after 
this  German  people  were  removed  from  the  east  to 
the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  under  the  protectko  of 
M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  Dmsns,  the  step-son  of 
Augustus,  when  he  was  sent  into  these  parts  by  the 
emperor,  made  a  bridge,  probably  of  boats,  over  the 
Bhine  at  Bonn  (b.c.  12,  or  11).  This  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  Floras  (iv.  12:  and 
the  notes  in  Dnker's  edition). 

Bonna  was  an  important  Roman  station.  In  A.  D. 
70,  some  cohorto  <lf  Batavi  and  Canninefiites  attacked 
and  defeated  theRomanoommanderatBaina.  (Tacit, 
HitL  iv.  20.)  The  narrative  shows  that  Banna  was 
then  a  fortified  place,  or  at  least  the  Romans  had  an 
entrenched  camp  there.  It  was  at  this  time  the 
winter  quarters  of  the  first  legioo  (Tacit.  Bitt.  iv. 
25),  and  it  ccotinned  to  be  a  military  station  under 
the  empire,  as  is  proved  by  numerous  inscriptions. 
(Forbiger,  Geagr.  vol.  iiL  p.  154.)  Boona,  in  the 
time  of  Tacitus,  was  considered  to  be  in  t^at  sab- 
division  of  Gallia  Belgica  which  the  Bomans  called 
Germania  Secunda  or  Inferior  (Zfu(.  i.  55).  Tacitas 
mentions  (a.  d.  70)  the  first,  fifth,  fifteenth,  and  six- 
teenth legions  as  stationed  in  Germania  Inferior; 
and  the  first,  as  already  observed,  he  places  at  Bonna. 
We  may  infer  that  Bonna  had  been  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Alemauni,  and  probably  other  German 
peoples,  from  the  fact  of  Julianus,  during  his  go- 
vernment of  Gallia,  recovering  poescssicm  of  Bmuia, 
and  repairing  the  walls,  about  A.  D.  359.  (Anunian. 
Marcell.  xviii.  2.) 

Nnmerons  Roman  remains  have  been  found  about 
Bonn,  and  there  is  a  collection  of  antiquities  there. 
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BONONIA. 
TIm  Aim  Ubiornm  Trax  prolnbly  near  Bonus.     [Ara 
UuoRim.]  [G.  U] 

BONO'NIA  (Boytirla :  £th.  Bononienaia :  Bo- 
logmt),  an  ancient  and  important  cit;  of  Cispadane 
(hai,  sitnated  m  the  river  Bhentu,  inmwdiatel;  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apenninea,  and  on  tiie  great  line  of 
road  called  the  Via  Aemilia,  which  led  from  Ari- 
minnm  to  Placoitia.  Its  {bnndation  ia  expressly 
ascribed  to  the  Tnacana,  bj  whom  it  was  named 
Fblsoia.;  and  its  origin  wa*  coonected  with  Pemsia 
bj  a  local  tradition  that  it  was  firat  established  bj 
Aoenas  or  Ocnns.  brother  of  Aolestes  the  founder  of 
Perusia.  Hence  it  is  called  bj  SiHos  Italicns  "  Ocni 
prisca  domns."  (Plin.  iii.  Ifi.  s.  SO ;  Serr.  ad  Virg. 
Am.  X.  198;  SiL  Itah  viii.  600  ;  Miiller,  Etrtuixr, 
Tol.  L  pp.  133, 1 39,  Tol.  ii.  p.  275.)  Pliny  even  calls 
it  "  princepe  Etroriae ;"  by  which  be  probably  means 
only  that  it  was  the  chief  of  the  Etruscan  cities 
neith  of  the  Apennines;  and  tliis  is  confirmed  by  a 
(tatenient  (ap.  Sen.  L  c.)  that  Hantna  was  one  of 
its  oolomea.  It  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Boian  Gaols,  and  ia  mentioned  by  Livy,  as  late 
as  B.  G  196,  under  the  name  of  Felsina;  so  that  it 
appears  to  have  first  asanmed  that  of  Btmoniawhen 
it  baoHiie  a  Soman  colony  in  B.  c.  189.  (Lir.  xzxiii. 
37,  xxxTii.  57  ;  Veil.  Pat  LIS.)  Three  thousand  co- 
Usta,  with  IiStin  rights,  were  established  there,  with 
the  view  of  secoring  the  territory  newly  wrested  from 
the  Boians:  and  two  years  aftenrards  the  consnl  C. 
Flaminios  constructed  a  road  from  thence  across  the 
Apennines  direct  to  Arretiom,  while  the  opening  of 
the  Via  Aemilia  about  the  same  time  established  its 
conunonications  both  with  Ariminnm  and  Placentia. 
(Ut.  xzxix.  2.)  Its  pcsitian  thns  became  equally 
adrantageona  in  a  military  and  commercial  point  cS 
view:  and  it  seems  to  hare  speedily  riaen  into  a 
flonrishing  and  important  town.  But  its  name  does 
not  again  occur  in  histoiy  until  the  period  of  the 
Civil  Wars;  when  during  the  siege  of  Mutina 
(b,  c.  43)  it  became  a  point  of  importance,  and'Was 
oocopied  with  a  strong  garrison  by  H.  Antonius,  but 
was  afterwards  seized  \^  Hirtios  without  resistance. 
It  was  hen  that  Pansa  ^ed  of  liis  woonds  after  the 
battle  of  Mutina,  and  here  too  that,  shortly  after, 
Octaviaa  at  the  head  of  his  army  met  the  combined 
fences  of  Antonius  and  Lepidus,  and  arranged  the 
terms  of  the  Second  Tritmivirate.  (Cic  ad  Fam. 
zi.  13,  ziL  5 ;  Dion  Cass.  xItL  36,  54 ;  Appian. 
J3.  C.  iii.  69 ;  SneL  Aug.  96.)  It  appears  to  bare 
been  nnder  tlie  especial  patrcmage  of  the  Antonian 
fiunily,  and  the  triumvir  in  consequence  settled  there 
many  of  his  ineads  and  dependents,  on  which  ac- 
Gcont,  in  B.  c.  33,  Octavian  exempted  it  fiom  the 
giDCTal  requisitim  to  take  up  anna  against  Antonius 
and  Clet^Mtia:  bat  after  the  battle  of  Actium  he 
inereaaed  its  popobitiou  with  partisans  of  his  own, 
and  raised  it  afresh  to  the  rank  of  a  Colonia.  Its 
pceriooa  colonial  condition  had  been  merged  in  that 
<t  a  Munldpiom  by  the  efiect  of  the  Lex  Julia. 
(Soet  Ayg.  17;  Dion  Cass.  1.  6;  Feet  Epit  v. 
Mumetpiam;  Zumpt,  de  Colomit,  pp.  333,  352.) 
Hence  we  find  Bononia  distingoished  as  a  colony 
both  by  Pliny  and  Tadtus;  and  it  appears  to  have 
continaed  under  the  Boman  Empire  an  important 
and  flonrishing  pUce.  In  A.  D.  53,  it  suffered  se- 
verely fraa  a  confiagration,  but  was  restored  by  the 
munificence  of  CUodius.  (Suet.  Ner.  7 ;  Tac.  Ana. 
lit  58,  BitL  53, 67,  71;  Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  30;  Strab. 
V.  p.  216;  PtoL  iii  1.  §  46;  Mart.  iu.  59.)  St. 
Ambraae  speaks  of  it  as  much  decayed  in  the  fourth 
century  {Ep.  39),  but  in  A.  D.  410  it  was  able  suc- 
cessfully to  withstand  the  arms  of  Ahuic  (Zosim. 
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vi  10),  and  seems  to  have  in  a  gr«at  measure  r»- 
tained  ita  prosperity  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  so  that  it  is  ranked  by  P.  Diaconna  in  the 
7th  century  among  the  wealthy  cities  (toe^pletei 
wbet)  of  die  province  of  Aemilia  (Procop.  iiL  1 1 ; 
P.  Diac  ii.  18):  but  it  waa  not  till  a  later  period 
that  it  obtained  the  pre-eminence  which  it  still 
eiyoys  over  all  the  other  cities  in  this  part  of  Italy. 
The  modem  city  of  Bologna  contains  few  remains  of 
antiquity,  except  a  few  iingments  of  sculpture  and 
some  inscriptions  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Univeruty.  They  have  been  published  by  Malvasia 
(^Marmora  Fdsinea,  4ta  Bonon.  1690). 

About  a  mile  to  the  W.  of  Bononia  flawed  the  river 
Rhenns  (/2eno),and  it  was  in  a  small  island  formed  by 
the  waters  of  this  stream  that  most  writers  place  the 
celebrated  interview  between  Octavian,  Antonius,  and 
Lepidus,  when  they  agreed  on  the  terms  of  the  Se- 
cond Triumvirate,  B.  c.  43.  But  there  ia  much  diffi- 
culty with  regard  to  the  exact  spot.  Apjuan,  the 
only  writer  who  mentions  the  name  of  the  river, 
places  the  interview  lyar  Mutina  in  a  small  islet  of 
the  river  Lavinius,  by  which  he  evidently  means  the 
stream  still  called  Lavino,  which  cneses  the  Aemilian 
Way  about  4  m.  W,  of  Bologna,  and  joins  the  Reno 
about  12  miles  lower  down.  Plutarch  and  Dion 
Cassius,  on  the  contrary,  both  fix  the  scene  of  the 
interview  near  Bononia,  in  an  island  of  the  river 
which  flows  by  that  city:  thns  designating  the 
Bhenus,  but  without  mentioning  its  name.  (Appian, 
iv.  2;  Plut  Cic.  46,  AnU  19;  Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  54, 
55.)  Local  writers  have  fixed  upon  a  spot  called  la 
Crocetta  del  TVebbo,  about  2  m.  from  Bologna,  as 
the  scene  of  the  meeting,  bnt  the  island  fanned  by 
the  £eno  at  that  point  (described  as  half  a  mile  long 
and  a  third  of  a  mile  in  breadth)  seems  to  be  mu(£ 
too  large  to  answer  to  the  description  of  the  spot  in 
question.  It  is  contended  by  some  that  the  Lavino 
formerly  joined  the  Beno  much  nearer  Bologna,  and 
at  all  events  it  seems  certain  that  the  beds  of  both 
streams  are  subject  to  frequent  changes,  so  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  identify  with  any  certainty  the 
Ishnd  of  the  Triumvirs.  (Calindri,  DitterUmone 
delt  Iiola  del  Triumrirato,  Cramer's  Italg,  vol.  L 
p.  88.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BONO'NLA.  (Bo»iw(a).  1.  (Banotort)  a  fort 
built  by  the  Bomans  in  Pannonia,  opposite  to  Ona- 
grinmn  on  the  Dannbe,  in  the  district  occupied  by 
the  lazyges.  It  was  the  station  of  the  fifth  cohort 
of  the  fifth  legion,  and  of  a  squadron  of  Dalmatian 
horsemen.  (Ptol.  ii,  15.  §  4;  Amm.  Marcxxi.  9, 
xxxi.  1 1 ;  Itm.  Anton,  p.  243 ;  Notit.  Imp.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  lapydes  in  lUyris  Barbara,  of 
wUch  ruins  are  still  extant  near  Bunick.  (Ptol,  ii. 
14.  §  4,  who  however  places  this  town  also  in  Pan- 
nonia.) 

3.  A  town  in  Upper  Moesia,  on  the  Danube, 
generally  idoitified  with  the  town  of  Bonua  near 
Widdin.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  11 ;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  219.) 
It  is  probably  the  same  place  as  the  Benopia  (Bcyo- 
w(a)  mentioned'by  Hierocles  (p.  655;  comp.  Procop. 
De  Aedif.  iv.  6.  p.  290.)  [L.  S.] 

BONO'NIA.     [GssoBiACtjM.] 

BONTOBRICE.    [Badix>bbica.] 

BO'ON  (Boiiii':  Vona),  a  cape  and  port  on  the 
coast  of  Pontns  (Arrian,  p.  417),  90  stadia  east  of 
Capo  Jasonium.  The  Turks  call  the  port  Vona  Li- 
num.  "  It  is  considered  the  best  winter  harbour  on 
this  side  of  Constantinople,  preferable  even  to  that  of 
Sinope,  on  account  of  the  greater  depth  of  water." 
(Hamilton,  Reeearcha,  #c,  vol.  i.  p.  269.)    [G.  L.] 

BOOSU'BA(B«<i«row()o).  Stmbo  (xiv.  p.  683),  in 
ee3 
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his  acconnt  of  CTpros,  mentions  this  place  alcmg 
with  Treta,  as  fbllowing  Kurion,  and  it  has  been 
identified  with  Bimr,  on  the  nwl  from  Karion  to 
Paphcs.  Ptolemy  (t.  1 4)  fixes  the  position  of  a  place 
which  he  calls  the  "  Ox's  Tail  "  (OupA  B«ii,  in  the 
PaUt.  KXfISM  'AKpa),  quite  to  the  NE.  rf  the 
island  of  Cjrpms.  In  Kiepert's  map  Boosnra  has 
this  position.  Unless  there  were  two  places  of  this 
name,  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile Strabo  and  Ptolemy. 
(Engel,Jrjipr<»,TOl.i.p.I20.)  [K.B.J.] 

BORA.    [Bkkmics.] 

BORBETOMAGUS(  jrorm»),thechief  townof  the 
Vangiones,  who  were  ou  tlie  left  bonk  of  the  Rhine 
south  of  Afainz.  The  position  of  Worm»  on  the  rood 
between  Mainz  and  Strauburg  identifies  it  with  the 
Borbetomagns  of  the  Itineraries.  The  town  was  also 
designated,  like  most  cf  the  capital  towns  in  Gallia,  by 
the  name  of  the  people,  as  we  see  in  the  enomeration 
of  Ammianns  (xvi.  2) :  "  Argentoratum  ....  Ne- 
metas,  et  Vangionas  et  M<^ntiacTun  civitates  bar- 
bams  poasidcntes."  The  name  Wormatia,  which  was 
in  use  in  the  middle  ages,  according  to  D'Anville,  is 
evidently  a  cormption  of  Borbetomagns.    f  6.  L.] 

BORCOVICUS,  Hotae-tteab,  on  the  line  of  the 
Vallum  in  Britain,  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Notilia  Dignitatum.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BORETIM,  BORI'ON  {'a6puo¥  tutfov).  1.  (A» 
TVyonof),  a  promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Cyrenaica, 
forming  the  E.  headland  of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  and  the 
W.  boundary  of  the  Cyrenaic  Pentapolis,  being  a  little 
SW.  of  Hesperides  or  Berenice.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  836 ; 
Plin.T.4.;  Ptol.  ir.  4.%3;Stadiana.f.H1,  where  the 
error  of  700  for  70  is  obvious ;  Earth,  Wandrrungai, 
&C.  p.  365).  Adjacent  to  the  promontory  vois  a 
small  port ;  bat  there  was  a  much  more  considerable 
sea-port  town  of  the  same  name,  further  S.,  which 
was  inhabited  by  a  great  number  of  Jews,  who  are 
said  to  have  ascribed  their  temple  in  this  place  to 
SiJomon.  Jnstinian  converted  the  temple  into  a 
Christian  church,  compelled  the  Jews  to  embrace 
Christianity,  and  fortified  tbo  place,  as  an  important 
poet  against  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians  (/^n.  Ant. 
p.  66  J  Tab.  Pent,  j  Sladitam.  Le.;  Proeop.  Aedif. 
vi.  2).  The  exact  position  of  this  southern  Boreum 
is  difficult  to  determine.    (Bartb,  {.  e.  Syhtes.) 

2.  (ft.  Pedro  and  IfortA  Cape),  the  northern 
headland  of  the  island  of  Taprobane  (Ceglon)  oppo- 
site to  the  promontory  of  Cory,  in  India.  (Ptol. 
viL  4.  §  7 :  Mare.  Heracl.  p.  26.)  [P.  S.] 

BORETJM  PROM.  (B(ip«ov  ixpor,  Ptol.  ii.  2), 
the  most  north-western  promontory  of  Ireland,  Malm 
JIfad.  [R  G.  L.] 

BORGODI,  a  tribe  of  Arabians,  on  the  east  of 
the  Peninsula.  (Pliny,  vi.  28.  §  32.)  From  theu- 
neislibourhond  to  the  Catharrri — doubtless  identical 
with  the  Cadara  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  7),  on  the  Persian 
Gulf, — they  must  have  been  situated  between  Rat 
AnjirsiARtuMmtmdom.  Forster  finds  the  name  in 
the  modem  Godo.  (^Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  222.)  [G.W.] 

BOKI'UM.     [BoREuM.] 

BORMANUM.     [Dacia.] 

BORSIPPA  {^paanta,  Steph.  B.;  Strab.  xvi. 
p.  738;  B<i(xriinroi,  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  20:  Eth. 
Bopirinnivis'),  a  town  m  Babylonia,  according  to 
Strabo,  but  according  to  Stephanns,  a  dty  of  the 
Cbaldaeans.  There  has  been  much  doubt  as  to  its 
exact  situation,  and  it  has  been  supposed,  from  the 
notice  in  Stephanus,  that  it  must  have  been  in  the 
southern  part  of  Babylonia.  It  is,  however,  more 
likely  that  it  was  near  Babylon,  as  Bcroesus  states 
that  Nabonncdus  (Belshazzar)  fled  thither,  on  the 
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captore  of  Babylon  by  Cyma.  (Joseph,  a  Apion.  L 
20 !  Enseb.  Praep.  Erang.  ix.)  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Barsita  (Bd^ira)  of  Ptolemy  (v.  20. 
§  6,  Tiii.  20.  §  28)  represents  the  same  place.  Strabo 
(i  c)  states  tbat  Bondppa  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and 
Diana;  and  that  it  abounded  in  a  species  of  bat 
((niKTffHt),  which,  when  salted,  was  used  ibr  food. 
He  mentions  also  a  sect  of  Chaldaepn  astronomers 
who  were  called  Borsippcni,  probably  because  they 
resided  in  that  town.  According  to  Justin  (xii.  13) 
Alexander,  cm  his  return  from  India,  when  warned 
by  the  Magi  not  to  enter  Babykm,  retired  to  Bor- 
sippa,  then  a  deserted  place. 

It  has  been  suspected  in  modem  days  that  the 
ancient  Bcnsippa  is  represented  by  the  celebrated 
mound  of  the  Bin-i-Nimrud,  and  Mr  Rich  (^Afem. 
on  Babylon,  p.  73)  remarks  that  the  word  Biri  has 
no  meaning  in  Arabic  (the  common  hmgnage  of  the 
country),  while  these  ruins  are  called  by  the  natives 
Bouna,  which  resembles  the  Borsippa  of  Strabo 
(ibid.  p.  79).  He  adds,  that  the  Chaldee  word, 
Bortip,  from  which  the  Greeks  took  their  name,  is, 
according  to  the  Talmud,  the  name  of  a  place  in 
Babel,  near  the  Tower.  (Rich,  I  c.)  On  the  black 
obelisk  found  by  Mr.  Layatd  at  Nimrid,  Col.  Raw- 
linson  reads  the  name  Borsippa,  where  it  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  cities  of  Shinar,  remarking  that 
in  his  opinion  this  name  is  undoubted ;  as  it  occurs 
in  every  notice  of  Babylon,  from  the  earliest  time  to 
the  latest,  being  vrritten  indiflerently,  Bartseboh, 
Bartseleh,  or  Bartsira.  (^At.  Joum.  xii.  pt.  2,  pp. 
436-7.)  rV.l 

BORY'STHENES  (BopwWrnOi  BORIT- 
STHENES  (Inscr.  ap.  Gruter.  pp.  297,  453),  after- 
wards DANAPRIS  {^tkirarpit :  Dnieper,  Dngepr, 
or  Dnepr),  the  chief  river  of  Scythia,  acixirding  to 
the  early  writers,  or,  according  to  the  later  nomen- 
clature, of  Sarmatia  Enropaea,  and,  next  to  the  Ister 
(Danube),  the  largest  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Euxine,  was  known  to  the  Greeks  from  a  very  early 
period,  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century  B.  a  (Eudoc  p.  294;  Tzetz.  ad  net.  pp. 
24,  25,  Gaisi. ;  Hermann,  Opvc  vol.  iL  p.  300; 
Ukert,  Gtogr.  &c.  vol.  iii.  pt.  iL  p.  17.)  By  means 
of  the  constant  intercourse  kept  up  with  the  Greek 
colonics  on  the  north  coast  of  theEuxine,  and  through 
the  narratives  of  travellers,  it  was  more  familiar  to 
the  Greeks  than  even  the  Ister  itself;  and  Aristotla 
reproaches  the  Athenians  for  spending  whole  days  in 
the  market  place,  listening  to  the  wonderful  stories 
of  voyagers  who  bad  returned  from  the  Phasis  and 
the  Boryathenes  (op.  Ath.  i.  p.  6 ;  comp.  Ukert,  pp. 
36,  449).  Herodotus,  who  bad  himself  seen  it,  and 
who  regarded  it  as  the  greatest  and  most  valunbia 
river  of  the  earth  (iv.  17,  18,  53)  after  the  Nile, 
describes  it  as  iiilling  into  the  Pontns  (JBlnck  Sea) 
in  the  middle  of  the  coast  of  Scythia;  and,  as  known 
as  &r  up  as  the  district  oUled  GCRRni's,  forty  days' 
sail  from  its  mouth  (iv.  53 :  respecting  the  difficulty 
which  some  have  found  in  the  number,  see  Baehr's 
note;  but  it  should  be  obsen'ed  that,  as  the  mam 
object  of  Herodotus  is  not  to  describe  how  far  it  was 
navigable,  but  how  far  it  was  knoten,  he  might  be 
supposed  to  use  the  word  irA<!at  in  a  loose  sense,  only, 
in  c.  71,  he  distinctly  says  that  the  river  is  ■«>»- 
gable,  xpomrXomit,  as  Sir  as  the  Gerrhi).  Above 
this  its  course  was  unknown ;  but  below  Gerrhus  it 
flowed  from  K.  to  S.  through  a  country  which  was 
supposed  to  bo  desert,  as  fur  as  the  agricultural  Scy- 
thians, who  dwelt  along  its  lower  course  through  a 
distance  of  ten  (or  eleven)  days'  sail  from  its  month. 
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Near  tlie  sea  iti  waters  mingled  vitb  tliose  of  the 
HrFAMia  (^Boug),  that  is,  as  the  historian  properly 
explains,  the  two  rivera  ftll  into  a  sinall  lake 
(<Aat),  a  term  &irly  applicable  to  the  land-locked 
ga\(  still  called  the  Late  of  Dnieprotuhoi,  just  as 
the  Sno/'^siw  also  was  called  a  kke.  Theheadland 
between  the  two  rivers  was  called  the  Promontory  of 
HippoIaGs  ('Itt^Xm*  Sicfn)),  and  upon  it  stood  the 
temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  and  beyond  the 
temple,  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Hypanis,  the  celebrated 
Greek  ookny  of  the  Borystheneitae  [Olbia]. 
Thoogh  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Nile  for  the 
benefits  it  conferred  on  the  people  living  on  its  shores, 
Herodotus  r^arded  the  Boiysthenes  as  sorpassiug, 
in  these  respects,  all  other  rirers ;  for  the  pastures  on 
its  banks  wen  most  rich  and  beantifnl,  and  the  cul- 
tivated land  most  fertile;  its  fish  were  most  abundant 
and  excellent;  it  was  most  sweet  to  drink,  and  its 
stream  was  clear,  while  the  neighbonring  rivers  were 
turbid;  and  at  its  mouth  there  were  large  salting- 
pits,  uid  plenty  of  great  fish  for  salting.  (Comp. 
Scymn.  Fr.  66,  foil.,  ed.  Hudson,  840,  foil.,  ed.  Mei- 
aeke;  Dio  Chiysost.  Or.  xxzL  p.  75;  Enstath.  ad 
Dvm.  PerUg.  311 ;  Plin.  ix.  15.  s.  17.)  The  only 
tributaiy  which  Htrodotus  mentions  is  the  Pahti- 
CAFE3,  filling  into  the  Borystbenes  on  its  eastern 
side  (iv.  54).  He  considered  the  Gerrhns  as  a 
branch  thrown  off  by  the  Borysthcnes  (iv.  56 ;  Gbr- 
BHL's).  The  account  of  Herodotus  is,  as  usual, 
closely  followed  by  Mela  (ii.  1.  §  6). 

As  to  the  sources  of  the  river,  Herodotns  declares 
that  neither  he  nor  any  other  Greek  knew  where  they 
were;  and  that  the  Nile  and  tlie  Borysthenes  were 
the  only  rivers  whose  sources  were  unknown;  and  the 
sources  were  still  unknown  to  Strabo  (ii.  p.  107,  vil. 
pi  289).  Pliny  says  that  it  takes  its  rise  among  the 
Nenri  (iv.  12.  B.  26;  comp,  Solin.  15;  Mart  Cap. 
vi.;  Amm.  Mare.  xxii.  8.  §  40).  Ptolemy  (iiL  5. 
§16)  assigns  to  the  river  two  source.s ;  the  northem- 
moEt  being  SW.  of  M.  Budinns,  in  52°  long,  and  53** 
lat.,  by  which  he  evidently  means  that  which  is  still 
regarded  as  the  source  of  the  river,  and  which  lies 
among  the  swamps  of  the  AJaiuk  hills  N.  (S  Sma- 
lentk :  the  other  branch  flows  from  the  lake  Ama- 
docas,  which  he  places  in  53°  SOf  long.,  and  50°  20' 
lat.  Some  geographers  suppose  that  this  branch 
was  the  Btrttma,  which,  bemg  re^;arded  by  the 
Greeks  as  the  principal  stream,  gave  its  name  to  the 
whole  river,  in  the  Uellenized  form  Bopuaiivris ;  but 
this  viow  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  relative 
positioos  as  hud  down  by  Ptolemy,  unless  there  be  an 
error  in  the  numbers. 

The  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the  river  was 
navigable  for  40  days'  sail  fitnn  its  month,  is  re- 
peated by  Scymnns  of  Chios  and  other  late  writers 
(Srymn.  Fr.  70,  ed.  Hudson,  843,  ed.  Meioeke; 
Anon.  Perijpl.  Pont.  p.  8);  but  Strabo  makes  its 
navigable  course  only  600  stadia,  or  60  geographical 
miles  (vii.  p.  306).  The  discrepancy  may  be  par- 
tially removed  by  supposing  the  farmer  statement  to 
refer  to  the  whole  navigation  of  the  river,  which  ex- 
tends from  Smoleiuk  to  the  mouth,  with  an  inter- 
ruption caused  by  a  series  of  thirteen  cataracts  near 
Kidaek,  below  Kifff;  and  the  hitter  to  the  unin- 
terrupted navigation  below  these  cataracts ;  but  still 
the  difliculty  remains,  that  the  space  lost  mentioned 
is  260  miles  long;  nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  He- 
ndotus  was  acquainted  with  the  river  above  the 
cataracts. 

The  mouth  of  the  river  is  placed  by  Strabo  at  the 
N.  extremity  of  the  Eoxine,  (m  the  same  meridian 
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with  Byzantium,  at  a  distance  of  3800  stadia  irom 
that  city,  and  5000  stadia  from  the  Hellespont:  op- 
posite to  the  month  is  an  island  with  a  harbour  (Stni>. 
i.  p.  63,  ii.  pp.  71,  107,  125,  Tii  289,  306).  Pliny 
gives  120  M.  P.  as  the  distance  between  its  mouth 
and  that  of  the  Tyras  (^Dniester),  and  mentions  tlie 
lake  into  which  it  &lls  (iv.  12.  s.  26;  see  above). 
Ptolemy  places  its  mouths,  in  the  plural,  in  57°  SO' 
long,  and  48°  30'  Ut.  (iii.  5.  §  6).  He  also  gives  a 
list  of  the  towns  <m  its  banks  (§  28).  Dionysius 
Periegetes  (311)  states  that  the  river  fiUls  into  the 
Euxme  in  front  of  the  promontory  of  Criu-Metopon, 
and  (542)  that  the  island  of  Leuce  lay  oppoato  to 
its  mouth.    [LsDCE.] 

In  addition  to  the  statements  of  Herodotus  re- 
specting the  virtues  of  the  river,  the  httcr  writers 
tell  us  that  its  banks  were  well  wooded  (Dio  Chry- 
sost  I.  c. ;  Amm.  Marc  I.  <.);  and  that  it  was 
remarkable  for  the  blue  colour  which  it  assumed  in 
the  summer,  and  for  the  lightness  of  its  water, 
which  floated  on  the  top  of  the  water  of  the  Hypanis, 
except  when  the  wind  was  S.,  and  then  the  Hypanis 
was  uppermoHt.  (Ath.  ii.  p.  42 ;  Aristot  ProbL 
zxiii.  9 ;  Plin.  xxxi.  5.  s.  31.) 

The  later  writers  call  it  by  the  name  of  Danapris, 
and  sometimes  confound  it  with  the  Ister  (Anon. 
Per.  Pont.  Eux.  pp.  148,  150,  151,  166;  Gronov. 
pp.  7,  8,  9,  16,  Hudson):  indeed  they  make  a  con- 
fusion among  all  the  rivers  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Tonals,  which  proves  that  their  knowledge  of  the 
N.  shore  of  the  Euxine  was  inferior  to  tliat  pos- 
sessed in  the  classical  period.  (Ukert,  Geogr.  vol. 
iii.  p.  191.)  A  few  minor  particulars  may  be  found 
in  the  following  writers  (Marcian.  Herac.  p.  55; 
Prisdan.  Perieg.  304,  558 ;  Avien.  Deacript.  Orb. 
721).  Kespecting  the  town  of  the  same  name,  and 
the  people  Borystheneitae,  see  Olbia.       [P.  S.] 

BOSARA  (B<&rapa),  a  town  of  the  Sachalitae 
(Ptol.  vi.  7),  at  the  south-east  of  Arabia,  near  the 
Didymi  Montes.  [See  Basa.]  Foister  finds  it  in 
JUatora,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Ras-el-Had.  (Arabia, 
vol  ii.  p.  182.)  [G.  W.] 

BO'SPORUS  CIMMEUIUS  (B<f<nropo»  KijUju*- 
piot,  Herod,  iv.  12, 100;  KiiiiupiK6s,  Strab.;  Folyb.: 
Strait  of  TeniKak'),  the  narrow  passage  connecting 
the  Palus  Maeotis  with  the  Euxine.  The  Cimme- 
rians, to  whom  it  owes  its  name  (Strab.  vii.  p.  309, 
xL  p.  494),  are  described  in  the  Odyssey  (xi.  14)  as 
dwdling  beyond  the  ocean-stream,  immersed  in  dark- 
ness, and  unblest  by  the  rays  of  Helios.  This 
people,  belonging  partly  to  legend,  and  partly  to  his- 
tory, seem  to  have  been  the  chief  occupants  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonese  (^Crimed),  and  of  tlie  territory 
between  that  peninsula  and  the  river  Tyras  {iMia- 
ter"),  when  the  Greeks  settled  on  these  coasts  in  the 
7  th  century  B.C.  (Grote,  Biit  of  Greece,  voL  iii. 
p.  313.) 

The  length  of  the  strait  was  estimated  at  60 
stadia  (Polyb.  iv.  39),  and  its  breadth  varied  from 
30  (Polyb.  I  c.)  to  70  stadia.  (Strab.  p.  310.) 
An  inscription  discovered  on  a  marble  column  states 
"  that  in  the  year  1068,  Prince  Gleb  measured  tlie 
sea  on  the  ice,  and  that  the  distance  from  Tmutara- 
cai>(r(nn<m)  to  fcrtscA  was  9,384  &thonis.  (Jones, 
Travel;  vol.  ii.  p.  197.)  The  greater  part  of  the 
channel  is  lined  with  sand-banks,  and  is  shallow,  as 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Polybius,  and  as  it  may  always 
be  expected  to  remain,  from  tbe  crookedness  of  tho 
passage,  which  prevents  the  £ur  rush  of  the  stream 
firom  the  N.,  and  favours  the  acctunnlation  of  de- 
posit.   But  the  soundings  deepen  as  the  passage 
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opens  into  the  Enxine.  (Jamnt.  Gtog.  Soc.  vol.  i 
p.  106.) 

Puiticapaeom  or  Boeporns,  the  metropolis,  a  Mi- 
lesian coluny,  was  situated  on  the  W.  edge  of  the 
stnit,  where  the  breadth  of  the  channel  was  about 
8  miles.  (Strsb.  p.  309.)  [PAnriCAPAinu.] 
From  Panticapaeum  the  territory  extended,  on  a  low 
krel  line  of  coast  well  known  to  the  Athenian  mer- 
chants, for  a  distance  of  530  stadia  (Strab.  2.  c),  or 
700  stadia  (Arrian,  PtripL  Mar.  Eux.")  to  Theo- 
doeia,  also  a  Milesian  colon/.  [tHEODosiA.] 
The  difference  of  distance  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  lower  estimate  being  probably  inland  di5tance; 
the  other,  the  winding  circuit  of  the  coast  Between 
these  two  ports  lay  tba  foUowing  towns  from  N.  to 
&:  DiA.  (Plin.  ir.  34;  Stepb.  B.  places  it  on  the 
Phasis  :  v.  Tyrtciata  t  of  Ptolemy,  iii.  6);  Ntm- 
PHAfUM  (Ni»M^o».  Ptol.  I.  c;  Strab.  p.  309;  Plin. 
j.  c. ;  Anon.  Peripl.  Afar.  Eux."),  of  which  there  are 
mins  (Jones,  TVavelt,  toL  ii.  p.  2 1 4) ;  AcRA('AK)>a, 
Strab.  zi.  p.  494 ;  Anon.  Peripl. ;  Plin.  I,  c. ;  Hiero- 
des);  Gytaba  or  Cytas  (Kvroia,  Steph.;  Kirai, 
Anon.  PerytL  ;  Plin.  L  c.) ;  Cazkca  (K<t^<ira, 
Arrian,  Peripl),  280  stadia  from  Theodosia.  To 
the  N.  of  Panticapaeum  Uiy,  at  a  distance  of  20 
stedia  (Strab.  p.  310),  Mykmecium  (Mu^ija^icior, 
Stiab.  Ic,  p.494;  Mcl.ii.  l.§3;  Plin.  i.  c), and, at 
double  that  distance,  P.\stiieniux  (JlofUyuw,- 
Strab.  I.  c).  Bendea  the  territory  already  de- 
scribed, the  kings  of  the  Bosporus  had  possessions 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait  Their  cities  com- 
mencing with  the  N.  are  Cuucericum  (Kiju/upi- 
K6r,  Strab.  p.  494),  formerly  called  Cerberioh 
(Plin.  Ti.  6:  Temrvkt);  Patraeus  (narpaivr, 
Strab.  I.  e);  Cepi  Milesiordm  (Krprot,  K^oi, 
Strsb.  I.  &;  Anon.  Per^l;  Pomp.  Mel.  i.  19.  §  5: 
Sieima),  where  was  the  monnment  of  the  Qaeen 
Comosanja;  and  Phanaoobia  (TmntlttraJum  or 
Toman).     [Phajjaoobia.] 

The  political  limits  of  the  Cunmerian  Bosporus 
varied  considerably.  In  its  palmiest  days  the  tcrri- 
toiy  extended  as  &r  N.  as  the  Tanais  (Strab.  p. 
495),  while  to  the  W.  it  was  bounded  on  the  inland 
ride  by  the  mountains  of  Theodosia.  This  fertile 
bnt  narrow  region  was  the  granary  of  Greece,  espe- 
cially of  Athens,  which  drew  annually  from  it  a 
sup^y  of  400,000  medimni  of  com. 

PanUcapaenm  was  the  capital  of  a  Greek  kingdom 
which  existed  for  several  centuries.  The  succession 
of  its  kings,  extending  for  sereral  centuries  befm 
and  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  would  be  very  obscure 
were  it  not  for  certain  passages  in  Strabo,  Diodoms 
Sicnlns,  Lucian,  Polyaenns,  and  Constantino  For- 
phyrogeneta,  with  the  coins  and  inscriptions  found 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Bhck  Sea. 

It  is  only  necessary  in  this  place  to  ennmerate 
the  series  of  the  kings  of  the  Bosporus,  as  full  in- 
formation is  under  most  of  the  heads  given  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Biography.  The  list  has  been  drawn 
up  mainly  from  the  article  in  Ertch  and  Gniber't 
Encychpddie,  compared  with  Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p. 
306,  and  Clinton,  Fasti  Bell.  roL  ii.  App.  13 ;  see 
also  if^  de  tAcad.  det  Inter.  toL  vi.  p.  549; 
Kaoul  Bocbette,  Antiqidtet  Grecqutt  du  Bosphore 
Cimmerien. 

Firtt  Dynattg. 

Archaeanactidae  -  -    502^80. 

Sportacns  (on  coins  Spartocus)  -    480 — 438. 
Seleocns  ...    431 — (27. 


BOSPOBUS  THRACIUS. 
*  *  *  An  Intenai  o/20  Tetm. 

B.C. 


Salyrus 

• 

-    407—393. 

Leuoon            • 

. 

-     393—353. 

Spartacns  II.~  - 

. 

-     353— 34S. 

. 

-    848— sia 

SatyrusIL      - 

. 

310. 

Pirtanis 

- 

-     310—309. 

Eomelos 

. 

-     809—304. 

Sputaeosin. - 

- 

-     304—284. 

Here  the  copies  of  Diodoms  desert  ns.  The  following 
names  have  been  nude  out  from  Lncian  and  Polyae- 
nns  in  the  intenral  between  Sportacns  TIL  and 
Mithridates,  to  whom  the  last  Parysadea  saire.-i. 
dered  bis  kingdom. 

Lencanor,    beacheronsly    mnrdered.      (Ladan, 

Toxar.  50.) 
EaUotns,  bastard  broUier  of  Lencanor.    (Lnciaii, 

Toxar.  51.) 
Satyrus  III.     (Polyaenns,  TiiL  55.) 
Gorgippns.     (Polyaenns,  Le.) 
Spartacns  IV. 
Parysades  IL,  who  gave  up  the  crown  to  Hithri. 

dates. 
Mithridates  VI.,  king  of  Pontns. 
Macbares,   regent  of  the   Bospoms   nnder  his 
fioherfor  14  yean. 


B.C. 

63—48. 
48—14. 
14—13. 
13—12. 


Pbamaces  II.      - 
Asander  ... 
Scribonins,  nsniper 
Polemon  I.  .  . 

Pythodoris 
Khescnporia  I.,  and  his  brother  Cotys. 
Sanromates  I.,  his  wifo  Gepacpiiis,  contem.  with 
Tiberius. 

A.D. 

Polemon  II.         -  .  -    38—42. 

Mithridates  II.     -  .  .     43 — (9. 

Cotys      -  .  -  .     49—83. 

Bhescuporis,  contem.  with  Domitiao. 

Saoromntcs  II.,  contem.  with  Tnyan. 

Cotys  II.,  died  A.  tk,  132. 

Rhaemetalces       ...  132 — 164. 

Kapator  ...  I64 

SaurtHnates  III. 

Rhescuporis  III. 

Cotys  III.,  contem.  with  Caracalla  and  Sevenis. 


A.l>. 

-  235—239. 

-  235 — ^269 

-  276. 


Ininthemenu     . 

Rhescuporis  IV. 

Sauromates  IV.  (V.) 

Teiranes  reigned  2  or  3  years. 

Tbothorses  reigned  35  years,  cotem.  with  IKa< 
detian. 

SauromateB  V.  (VI.)       -  .  303 — 305. 

[Rbadaraeadis  or  Rhadampsis]     .311 — 319. 

Sauromates  VL  (VIL)    -  .  306 — 320. 

Rhescnporis  V.  -  .  -  320 — 344. 

Sauromates  VII.  (VHI.) 

[E.  B.  J.] 

BO'SPORUS  THRA'CIUS  (Biampos  BfiK-os: 
Eth.  Bo<nr6pios,  Bmnmpia,  Bo<ntoptai'6s,  Bomo/rti- 
y6s,  Steph.  B. :  Adj.  Bosporanns,  Bosporeus,  Boepori- 
cus,  Boeporius),  the  strait  which  unites  the  waters 
of  the  Eoxine  and  the  Propontis. 

I.  Tlu  Name.  —  According  to  legend,  it  was  here 
that  the  cow  lo  made  her  passage  fnsm  one  continent 
to  the  other,  and  hence  the  name,  celebrated  alike  in 
the  fables  and  the  history  of  antiquity.    (ApoUod. 
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u.  1.  §  9.)  Before  this  it  had  been  cmlled  n6pas 
flp^tot.  (Apollod.  L  e.)  Afterwards  the  natives 
gnt  it  tlte  name  of  Hiiiriot  BJ<nropot.  (Uioojrs.  op. 
Sirab.  xfi.  pi  666.)  Finally  the  epithet  ep^ui; 
came  into  use.  (Stnb.  i  c ;  Herod,  ir.  83;  Enateth. 
ad  ZJioHfi.  Ptrieg.  140.)  Sometimee  t^  or^fui  toS 
Tlimo.  (Xoioph.;  Strab.;  Polyb.)  So  alao  the 
Latin  writers  Oa  Ponticum  (Tac.  Atm.  ii.  S4),  Oa 
Poati  (Cie.  Verr.  a.  4,  58),  and  Ostium  Ponti  (Cio. 
Tut.  L  S0>  Pompooias  Mela  (L  19.  1 5)  calb  it 
" canaUs,"  and  divides  it  into  the  stmt  "fitaoea" 
and  the  month  "  oa."  Ita  modern  name  ia  the 
Cimnel  of  Conitantmofie,  in  Turkish  Boghat. 

li.  Pkyneal  Fetttms.  —  The  origin  of  the  Thra- 
dan  Bosporus  has  attracted  attention  from  the 
earliest  times ;  among  the  ancients  the  commoolj 
received  opinion  was,  that  the  Euxine  had  been 
originally  separated  6wn  the  Mediterranean,  and 
that  this  channel,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Hellespont^ 
bad  been  made  by  some  violent  effiirt  of  nature,  or 
bjr  the  ao.calJed  deluge  of  Deucalion.  (Diod.  v.  47 ; 
Plin.  vi.  1 ;  oomp.  Aiist.  MeUorclog.  i.  14,  24.) 
The  geological  appearances,  which  imply  volcanic 
action,  confirm  this  current  tradition.  Clarke  (TVo- 
veU,  vol.  ii.)  and  Androssy  (  Vot/agt  i  I'Embouchtm 
th  la  Mer  Novrt,  am  Euai  mr  le  Botphon)  have 
noticed  the  igneoas  character  of  the  rocks  on  either 
side  of  the  channel  Strickland  (^Geol.  Tnmt. 
Sod  aeries,  vol  v.  p.  386),  in  his  paper  on  the  geo- 
logy of  this  district,  states  that  these  pyrogenous 
rocka,  consisting  of  trachyte  and  tiachytic  conglome- 
rate, pcotmde  through  beds  of  slate  and  limastone, 
which,  from  the  fiasila  they  contain,  he  assigns  to 
the  Silurian  system.  The  prevailing  colour  of  these 
neks  is  greenish,  owing  to  the  presence  of  copper, 
which  gave  the  name  of  Cyaneae  to  the  weather- 
beaten  rocks  of  the  Symplegades.  (Danbeny,  Vol- 
eonoa,  p.  335.)  This  channel  forms,  in  its  windings, 
a  chain  of  seven  lakes.  Acconling  to  the  Uw  of  all 
estuaries,  these  seven  windings  are  indicated  by  seven 
pranMotories,  forming  as  many  ooiresponding  bays 
on  the  opposite  coast;  the  nojectioBS  on  the  one 
shore  being  similar  to  the  indentations  on  the  other. 
Seven  cnrmits,  in  di&rent  directions,  follow  the 
windings  of  the  ooait.  Each  has  a  connter  cunent, 
and  the  water,  driven  irith  viuleoce  into  the  separate 
bays,  flows  upward  in  an  opposite  direction  in  the 
other  half  of  the  channel.  This  phenomenon  has 
been  noticed  by  Pdybins  (iv.  43) ;  be  describes  "  the 
enrrent  as  first  striking  against  the  promontory  of 
Hermaenm.  From  thence  it  is  deflected  and  forced 
against  the  opposite  side  of  Asia,  ud  thence  in  like 
manner  back  again  to  that  of  Europe,  at  the  Hes- 
tiaean  promontory,  and  fiom  thence  to  Bous,  and 
finally  to  the  point  of  Byzantium.  At  this  point,  a 
small  part  of  the  stream  enters  the  Horn  or  Port, 
while  the  rest  or  greater  part  flows  away  towards 
Chalcedoo."  Bennel  {Comp.  Geog.  vol  ii.  p.  404), 
in  his  discussion  upon  the  harbour  current  of  Con 
stantimpie,  remarks  that  it  is  probable  Polybins  was 
not  altogether  accurate  in  his  descriptian  of  the  in- 
dented motions  of  the  stream,  or  where  he  says  that 
the  outer  enrrent  flows  toward  Chalcedon.  The 
stream  in  a  crooked  passage  is  not  (as  Polybios 
supposes)  bandied  about  from  one  pobt  to  another, 
but  is  nUber  thrown  off  from  one  bay  to  the  bay  on 
the  opposite  aide,  by  the  agency  of  the  intermediate 
point. 

Herodotus  (rr.  85)  makes  the  lengUi  of  the  Bos- 
poraa  to  be  120  stadia,  but  does  not  state  where  it 
begins  or  ends.    Polybins  (iv.  39)  assigns  to  it  the 
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same  length ;  this  seems  to  have  been  the  general 
oompntation,  the  measurement  being  made  from  the 
New  Castles  to  as  fiv  as  the  town  of  Chalcedon. 
(Milman's  Gibbon,  voL  iiL  pi  S ;  comp,  Menippus, 
op.  SUph.  B.  s.  V.  XaXxiiStty.)  The  mi  lei«th 
appears  to  be  about  17  miles.  The  breadth  is  va- 
riously estimated  by  difierent  writers.  Stiabo  (ii. 
p.  US;  comp.  vii.  p.  319)  seems  to  say  the  narrow- 
sat  port  is  4  stadia  broad,  and  Hendotus  (/.  c ) 
makes  the  width  the  same  at  the  entrance  into  the 
Euxine.  Bnt  Polybins  (iv.  43)  says  the  narrowest 
part  is  about  the  Uermaran  promontory,  somewhere 
midway  between  the  two  extremities,  and  computes 
the  breadth  at  not  less  than  5  stadia.  Pliny  (iv. 
24)  says  that  at  the  spot  where  Daieius  joined  the 
bridge  the  distance  was  500  paces.  Chesney  QEx- 
ped.  Eupkrat.  voL  i.  pi  326)  makes  out  the  width 
at  the  narrowest  point,  'between  RimiH-Bitir  and 
Anaditi-Buir,  to  be  about  600  yards.  Further 
onwards  the  channel  varies  in  breadth,  from  600  or 
700  yards  to  about  1000  yards,  and  at  the  gate  of 
the  Seraglio  it  extends  as  &r  as  1640  yards.  The 
two  great  ocmtinents,  though  so  slightly  removed 
&om  one  another,  are  not,  it  seems,  as  PUny  (vi.  1) 
states,  quite  within  the  range  of  the  human  voice, 
nor  can  the  singing  of  the  birds  on  one  coast,  nor 
the  barking  of  dogs  on  the  other,  be  heard.  With 
regard  to  the  well-known  theoiy  of  Polybins  as  to 
the  choking  up  of  the  Black  Sea  (Euxeinns),  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  soundings  which  have  been 
made  in  this  strait  show  a  great  deptli  of  water. 
(Joum.  e»og.  Soc.  vol.  i.  pi  107.) 

IIL  Bistory  mid  AntiquUie*.  —  The  pressing  for. 
ward  by  the  Hellenic  race  towards  the  east  about 
twelve  centuries  before  our  sera,  when  regarded  as 
an  historical  event,  is  called  the  Expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  to  Colchis.  According  to  Unmboldt 
(^Cotmoi,  vol.  ii.  p.  140,  Eng.  trans.),  the  actual 
reality,  which  in  this  narration  is  clothed  in  a  my- 
thical garb,  or  mingled  with  ideal  features  to  which 
the  minds  of  the  narrators  gave  birth,  was  the  ful- 
filment of  a  national  desire  to  open  the  inhospitable 
Euxine.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  names  of 
many  of  the  places  of  the  two  opposite  coasts  bear 
evidence  to  their  supposed  connection  with  this  period 
of  Grecian  adventure,  while  the  crowd  of  temples  and 
votive  altars  which  were  scattered  in  sncb  lavish 
profnsion  upon  the  richly  wooded  banks  of  the  strait 
displayed  the  enterprise  or  the  fears  of  the  later 
mariners  who  ventured  on  the  traces  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. The  Bosporus  has  been  minutely  described 
by  IMonysius  of  Byiantinm,  the  author  of  an  ivd- 
nKovt  'aoaw6fm,  about  A.  D.  190  (Hudson,  Geog. 
Minor,  vol.  iii.),  and  by  P.  Gyllios,  a  French  tra- 
veller of  the  16th  century  (Gronovii  Thetmtnit, 
vol  vi.  p.  3086),  ToumefOTt  ( Voyage  on  J.^va»t, 
Lettre  xv.),  and  Von  Hammer  {ConttanUnopel  und 
die  Bosporus). 

A.  The  European  Coast 

1.  AtAimiON  (Fundutlu),  an  altar  erected  to 
Ajaz,  son  of  Telamon,  and  the  temple  of  Ptolemaens 
Philadelphua,  to  whom  the  Byzantines  paid  divine 
honours.     (Dionys.  B.) 

S.  Fetra  Therhastis  (^Beschikiasche  or  Cradle 
Stone),  a  rock  distinguished  for  its  form ;  the  road- 
stead near  this  rock  was  formerly  called  Pkntecoiu- 
CON,  or  Anchorage  of  the  Fifty-oared  Ships.  Not 
far  from  this  was  the  Jasoniuh,  called  by  the  later 
Greeks  Djploiuox,  ur  double  column,  and  the  laurel 
grove.    (Comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Ao^nj.) 
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3.  Archias  (OrtaJtot). 

4.  Akaplcs  (^Kumttchetme)  or  Vicrs  Mi- 
CHAEUCfS,  from  the  celebrated  cfaarch  to  the  arch- 
angel Michael,  which  Constantitie  the  Great  erected 
(Sozomen,  H.  E.  ii.  3),  and  Justinian  renewed  with 
■0  much  magnificenoe.  (Procop.  Aedif.  i.  8.)  In 
the  5th  century  this  place  wa»  remaricable  for  the 
Stylites  or  Pillar  Saints.     (Cedrenns,  p.  340.) 

5.  Hestiae  {Amaitdhoi),  the  point  of  the  rocky 
promontory  which  here  shots  in  the  Boepoms  withm 
its  narrowest  breadth,  and  therefore  nxxlnces  the 
greatest  current  in  the  channel  Qiiya  ptifia,  Polrb. 
/.  c).  Here  stood  the  church  of  S.  Theodora,  in 
which,  under  Alexias,  the  son  of  Msnnel  Comnenos, 
the  conspiracy  aj^nst  the  Protosebast  was  com- 
menced.    (Le  B«in,  Bat  Empire,  vol.  xri.  p.  314.) 

6.  Chelae  {Bebtt),  a  bay  on  which  was  a  temple 
to  Artemis  Dictynna. 

7.  Promostorium  Hkrmaeum  (JJiimi'B-JKkrr), 
the  promontory  at  the  foot  of  which  Mandrocles  built 
the  bridge  of  Dareius,  though  its  site  must  not  be 
looked  ibr  in  a  straight  line  between  Rimili-Himr 
and  AnadaU-Huar,  but  a  little  higher  up,  where 
the  sea  is  more  tranqniL  On  this  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  were  the  old  catties  which,  under  the  Greek 
empire,  were  used  as  state  prisons,  under  the  tre- 
mendous name  of  Lethe,  or  towers  of  oblivion  (Gibbon, 
vol.  iii.  p.  6),  and  were  destroyed  and  strengthened 
by  Mohammed  II.  before  the  siege  of  Constantinople. 

8.  PoRTU8MuuERCM(&iio/iman,Plin.  ir.  12; 
oomp.  Steph.  B.  i.  v.  rvyaiKowiKts'). 

9.  Sinus  LAaniENEX  or  Leostresbs  (Stenia, 
Steph.  B.  /.  c).  The  reading  in  Pliny  (J.  c.)  should 
be  Leosthenes,  instead  of  Casthenes,  called  by  the 
later  Byzantines  Sosthenes  (Niceph.  p.  35;  comp. 
Epigram  by  Lcont  Schol.  AtUhoi  Planud.  284),  the 
feirest,  largest,  and  most  remarkable  harbour  of  the 
whole  Bosporus, 

10.  Cavtes  Baccriae  (Jenihot),  so  called  be- 
cause the  currents,  dancing  like  Bacchanals,  beat 
against  the  shore. 

11.  Pharmacia  (^Tkerapia'),  derived  its  name 
from  the  poison  which  Medea  threw  upon  the  coast. 
The  euphemism  of  ktcr  ages  has  converted  the 
poison  into  health. 

12.  Claves  Po!m  (Kefelitoi),  the  key  of  the 
Euxine,  as  here  the  first  view  of  the  open  sea  is  ob- 
tained. 

13.  Sisos  Profusdus  (BoftiKoXiroi :  Bujuk- 
dereh). 

14.  SiMAS  (Sfeiaibuomi). 

15.  SCLETRINAS  (Sarigavi). 

16.  Serapeion  (^RlmUU-hatpai,  Polyb.  iv.  39). 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  319)  calls  it  the  temple  of  the  By- 
zantines, and  the  one  on  the  opposite  shore  the  temple 
of  the  Chalcedonians.  The  Genoese  castles,  which 
defended  the  Strait  and  levied  the  toll  of  the  Bospo- 
rus in  the  time  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  were  situ- 
ated on  the  summits  of  two  opposite  bills. 

1 7.  Gyfofolis  (ATartitbcAe),  the  mass  of  rock 
which  closes  the  harbour  of  Bujuldiman  (Portus 
Ephksiorum). 

18.  Ciaseae  Insvlae  (Kvovhu,  Herod,  iv.  85, 
89;  Diod.  t.  47,  zi.  3;  Strab.  i.  p.  21 ;  Dem.  d« 
Fait.  Leg.  p.  429 ;  2i;/iirX^o8«r,  Eurip.  Med.  2, 
1263;  Iphig.  in  Tanr.  241;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  22; 
nKayicrai,  ApoU.  Rhod.  iv.  860,  939;  comp.  Plin. 
vi.  12),  the  islands  which  lie  off  the  month  of  the 
channel.  Strabo  (p.  319)  correctly  describes  their 
nnmber  and  situation ;  he  calls  them  "  two  little 
isles,  one  open  the  EaTopcon,  and  the  other  on  the 
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Asiatic  side  of  the  strait,  separated  from  each  oUier 
by  20  stadia."  The  more  ancient  acconnta,  repre- 
senting them  as  sometimes  separated,  and  at  other 
times  joined  together,  were  explained  by  Toumefort 
who  observed  that  each  of  them  consists  of  one 
craggy  island,  but  that  when  the  k«  is  disturbed  tlie 
water  covere  the  lower  parts,  so  as  to  make  the  dif- 
ferent pcnnts  of  either  resemble  insnUr  rocks.  They 
are,  in  fact,  each  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  kind  of 
isthmos,  and  appear  as  islands  when  this  is  inun- 
dated, which  always  happens  in  stormy  weather. 
Upon  the  one  on  the  European  side  are  tlie  remains 
of  the  altar  dedicated  by  the  Romans  to  ApoUo. 
(CUrke,  Traveli,  voL  ii.  p.  431.) 

B.  Tke  Atiatic  CoaiL 

1.  AitCTBAEVH  Prom.  (Jtim-burun'). 

2.  CoRACiUM  Prom.  (ft{-i«nm). 

3.  Panteichion  or  Makcipiom. 

4.  EsTiAE  (PUn.  V.  43). 

5.  UiERON  (Anadili-kawdk'),  the  "  sacred  open- 
ing "  at  which  Jason  is  said  to  have  offered  sacrifire 
to  the  twelve  gods.  (Polyb.  iv.  43.)  Here  wis  the 
temple  cf  JCeus  Urius  (AJtian,  PeripL  ad  fin.),  or 
temple  of  the  Chalcedonians.  (Strab.  p.  319.)  It 
has  been  supposed  that  it  was  irom  this  temple  tliat 
Dareius  surveyed  the  Euxine.  (Herod,  iv.  85.)  But 
as  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  Herodotus's  Etitement 
with  the  common  notion  of  the  situation  of  the 
temple,  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  took  place  Eome- 
where  at  the  mouth  of  the  strait,  as,  fmm  its  pe- 
culiar sanctity,  (he  whole  district  went  under  Ais 
general  title.  This  spot,  as  the  place  for  levring 
duties  on  the  vessels  sailing  in  and  out  of  the  Euxine, 
was  wrested  from  the  Byzantines  by  Prusias,  who 
carried  away  all  the  materials.  On  making  peace, 
he  was  obliged  to  restore  them.  (Polyb.  iv.  50 — 52.) 
Near  this  place,  on  a  part  of  the  shore  which  Pn>- 
copius  {Atdif.  i.  9)  (alls  MocnADiCM,  Justinian 
dedicated  a  chnrch  to  the  archangel  Michael;  the 
guardianship  of  the  strait  being  consigned  to  the 
leader  of  the  host  of  heaven. 

6.  AnoYRO^nuM  Prom.,  with  a  Nosocomiom  or 
hospital  built  by  Jnstinian.     (Procup.  I.  e.) 

7.  The  Couch  (KKtyif)  op  Heraclhs  (Juicha 
TagK),  or  mountain  of  Joshua,  because,  according  to 
Moslem  belief,  Joshua  is  buried  here. —  Gianft 
Mountain. 

8.  Sisus  Amtccs  (Beghot),  with  the  spot  named 
AJupyii  Maiyoiiivri,  from  the  laurel  which  caused 
insanity  in  those  that  wore  the  branches.  Situated 
80  stadia  from  Byzantmm,  and' 40  fmm  the  temple 
of  Zeus  Urius  (Arrian,  PeripL),  formerly  femons  for 
the  sword-fish,  which  have  now  disappeared  from 
the  Bosporus. 

9.  NicopoLis  (Plin.  v.  43;  comp.  Steph.  B.  t.  r.). 

10.  EcHAEAwesf^Aoof,  or  "stream-girt "(A'oiH 

1 1.  Protos  and  DEirrEROS  Disris  ('Poifofffax 
'Aicfxu :  Kvile-bagdtchetti),  or  blnOs  against  which 
the  waters  beat  At  this  part  of  the  coast,  called 
by  Procopius  {Aedif.  i.  8)  Bpiix"',  or,  in  earlier 
times,  Vlf6oxiot,  from  its  jutting  out,  Jnstlnlsn 
built  the  chureh  to  the  archangel  Michael  whidi 
faced  the  one  on  the  European  coast. 

12.  ClIRTSOPOUS.    [CHRT80POU8.1     [E.B.J.] 

BOSTRA  (t4  BrfoTjw,  h  Siirrpa:  O.T.  Bczrah, 
properly  Botzrah;  LXX.Bocrifp:  Eih.'Ooariniris, 
BoiTTpcuos,  Steph.  B. :  BxuraJi,  Boiarah,  Bolzra.  Ru.), 
a  city  of  Arabia,  in  an  oasis  of  the  Syrian  Desert,  a 
little  more  tlum  1°  S.  of  Damascus.    It  lay  ih  the 
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S.  pni  of  tlie  ^strict  of  Aoianitis,  the  modem  Baoit- 
rm,  of  which  it  waa  the  capital  in  the  middle  ages 
(Abnlfeda),  and  ia  still  one  of  its  chief  cities. 

Bespecting  its  earliest  history,  doabts  hare  been 
thrown  Bpon  the  identity  of  the  Bosrak  of  the  0.  T. 
with  the  Bostra  of  writers  nnder  the  Boman  empire, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  former  was  a  principal 
city  of  the  Edomites,  whose  territory,  it  is  urfned, 
by  too  fitf  S.  to  include  the  site  of  Bostra  {Gat. 
xxxtL  33;  It.  zxziv.  6,  Ixiii.  1 ;  Jer.  xliz.  13,  S2; 
Amot,  1 12),  while,  in  (me  passage  (Jer.  zlviii.  24), 
a  Bozrah  of  the  Hoabites  is  mentioned ;  and  hence, 
by  a  well-known  expedient  of  hasty  criticism,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  there  were  two  Bozrahs,  the  one 
bekngmg  to  Edooi,  and  the  other  to  Hoab ;  the  latter 
correiipoading  to  Bostra  in  Auranitis,  and  the  former 
occupying  the  site  of  the  modem  Buttofra,  in  the 
monntains  of  Idnmea.  Bat,  as  the  notices  of  Boz- 
nh  m  the  0.  T.  hare  all  the  appwrance  of  referring 
to  some  one  well-known  placo,  and  as  the  extent  of 
the  territories  of  the  border  peoples  varied  greatly  at 
difierent  times,  it  is  at  least  eqnally  probible  that 
the  poBseasiona  of  Edom  extended  as  far  as  Bostra, 
and  that,  from  being  on  the  frontier  of  the  Moabites, 
it  bad  been  taken  by  the  latter  when  Jeremiah  wrote. 
The  notice  of  Bosaora  (fiiaaofiiC)  in  the  first  book  of 
Maccabees  (1  Mace.  v.  26)  confirms  this  view.  (Cal- 
iai,ttdJer.  zlix.  13;  Von  Ranmrr,  Pcdiitt.  p.  165, 
and  in  Bergbans's  ilma^,  1830,  p.  564;  Winer, 
KtL  RaUworterbuch,  i.  v. ;  Kitto,  Pict.  BM.  n.  on 
Jer.  ilix.  13.) 

Cicero  mentions  an  independent  chieftain  of  Bostra 
(fiottraam:  itd  Q.  F.  a.  li).  The  city  was  bean- 
tilicd  by  Trajan,  who  made  it  the  capitd  of  the  Ro- 
nan  province  of  Arabia,  an  event  commemorated  by 
the  inscription  NEA  TPAIANH  BOCTPA  on  its 
coins,  and  also  by  a  local  era,  which  dated  from  A.  d. 
105.  (CAroB.  P(ueh.  p. 253,  ed.  Paris,  p.  472,  ed. 
Bonn;  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  Vet.  vol.  ilL  p.  500,  et 
aeq.:  John  Malala  erroneoosly  ascribes  its  elevation 
to  Augustus,  instead  of  Trajan,  Chron.  ix.  p.  233, 
ed.  Boim.)  Under  Alexander  Sevenis  it  was  made 
a  colony,   and  its  coins  bear  the  epigraph  KOVA 

THAJAHA    ALEXAKDRIANA    COL.   BOSTBA.       (Oa- 

iMM.  ap.Phot  Cod.  272;  Eckhel,  Ic.)  The  em- 
peror Philip,  who  was  a  native  of  the  city,  conferred 
upon  it  the  title  of  Metropolit.  (Amm.  Marc  xiv. 
8;  Eckhel,  p.  502  )  It  is  described  at  this  period 
M  a  great,  popolons,  and  well  fortified  city  (Amm. 
Haic.  {.  e.),  lying  24  H.  P.  north-east  of  Adraa 
{Edm),  and  four  days'  journey  S.  of  Damascus. 
(Eoseb.  Onom.;  Hierocl.;  iVot  Imp.  Or.)  Ptolemy 
nentions  it,  among  the  cities  of  Anbia  Petraoa,  with 
the  surname  of  Atyiup,  in  allusion  to  the  Lef;io  III. 
Cyrentica,  whose  head-quarters  were  fixed  here  by 
Trajan.  It  is  one  of  his  points  of  recorded  astrono- 
mical  observation,  having  14^  hours  in  its  longest 
day  and  bring  distant  about  two-thirds  of  an  hour 
E.  of  Alexandria.     (PtoLv.  17.§  7,  viii.  20.  §21.) 

Ecclesiastically,  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance; bring  tho  seat,  first  of  a  bishopric,  and 
afterwards  of  an  archbishopric,  ruling  over  twenty 
bishoprics,  and  forming  apparently  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Nestorians.  (Act  CondL  JVtc.  E^a.  Chal- 
ctd.4e.) 

Its  coins  range  from  the  Antonines  to  Carscalla. 
SCTeral  of  them  bear  emblems  referring  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Syrian  Dionysus,  under  the  name  of  Du- 
sues,  a  ftct  of  importance  in  connection  with  the 
reference  to  the  vineyards  of  Bozrah  in  the  magnifi- 
tent  pra^tcj  of  Isniah  (Ixiij.  1 — 3).   Some  schohrs 
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even  derive  its  name  from  its  vinejmrds.  The  verba) 
root  bolzar  signifies  to  cut  off,  and  hence,  on  the  one 
band,  to  gather  (Ae  vintage,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  make  macceuibk;  and  hence  some  make  Botarah 
a  place  ofvineyardt,  others  on  inacce$nbk /ortrea, 
(Eckhel,  p.  502 ;  Gesenins,  Lexicon,  i.  v.) 

The  important  mios  <i  the  city  are  described  by 
Burckhardt  (JVoveb,  p.  226)  and  Robinson  {BibL 
Beteardia,  vol.  iii.  p.  125).  The  desolation  i  this 
great  city,  which,  at  tho  time  of  its  capture  by  the 
Arabs,  was  called  "  the  market-place  of  Syria,  Irak, 
and  the  Hejaz,"  fiimishes  a  strilung  commentary  on 
the  laophecy  of  Jeremiah  (xlix.  13).  [P.  S.] 

BOSTBE'NUS  (Bo<rT/>n>^i»:  Nair  el-AiUy),  the 
"  graceful "  river  upon  whose  waters  Sidon  was 
aitoated.  (Dkmys.  Per.  913.)  The  stream  rises 
in  Mount  Lebanon,  NE.  of  Beir-el-Kamr  and  Bted- 
dm,  from  fountains  an  hour  and  a  half  beyond  the 
village  of  El-B&ruk ;  it  is  at  first  a  wild  torrent, 
and  its  course  nearly  south-west.  (Bnrkhardt, 
Syria,  p.  206;  Robinson,  TVoreb,  vol.  iii.  p.  429; 
Chesney,  Exped.  EuphroL  vol  i.  p.  467.)    [E.  B. J.] 

BOTERDUM,  a  place  near  BUbilis,  in  Hisponia 
Tarraoonensis,  only  mentioned  by  Martial  (zii.  18. 
10—12):  — 

"  Hio  pigri  colimns  labors  dnlci 
Botmdum  Plateamqne:  Celtiberis 
Haec  sunt  nomina  crassiora  terris."    [P.  S.] 

BOTIAEIUM  (BoriiUioy,  Stoph.  t.v.:  Eth.  Bo- 
Ttatit),  a  city  of  Phrygia,  on  a  lake  Attaea,  which 
produces  salt.  As  the  lake  is  in  Phtygia,  and  a  salt 
lake,  it  is  possibls  tliat  this  Attaea  may  be  Strabo's 
Tattaea.  [G.  L.] 

BOTBYS  (B<fTpui;  Botrys,  Botrus,  Petrf.  Tab.: 
Boirrpvi,  Theophsn.  Ckronogr.  p.  193:  Eth. 
BoTfvripit,  Steph.  B. ;  Hierocles;  Plin.  v.  20; 
Pomp.  MeU  i.  12.  §  3:  Bilrlm),  a  town  of  Phoe- 
nicia, npon  the  coast,  12  M.  P.  north  of  Byblus 
(Tab.  Pent),  and  a  fortress  of  the  robber  tribes  of 
Mt.  Libanus  (Stmb.  xvi.  p.  755),  which  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  historian  Menander,  as  quoted  by 
Josephus  {Antiq.  viii.  3.  §  2),  founded  by  Ithobal, 
king  of  Tyre.  It  was  taken  with  other  cities  by 
Antiochus  the  Great  in  liis  Phoenician  campaign. 
(Polyb.  V.  68.)  B&trim  is  a  small  town, with  a  port 
and  300  or  400  houses,  chiefly  belonging  to  Ma- 
ronitea,  with  a  few  which  are  occupied  by  Greeks 
and  Turks.  (Chesney,  Exped.  EuphraL  vol.  i. 
p.  454.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BOTTIAEA.     [Macedonia.] 

BOVIA'NUM  (Bofoi'ifi',  or  BoiAwor;  Eth.  Bo- 
vianensis:  Bojano'),  a  city  of  Saranium,  situated  in 
the  very  heart  of  that  country,  close  to  the  sources 
of  the  river  Tifemos,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
lofl?  mountains.  We  learn  from  Livy  (ix.  31)  tliat 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  tribe  of  the  Peatri,  and  a 
very  wealthy  and  powerful  city.  Hence  it  plays  no 
unimportant  port  during  the  wars  of  the  Ramans 
with  the  Samnites,  especially  tlie  second,  during 
which  the  scene  of  the  contest  lay  principally  in  the 
country  of  the  Pentrians.  It  was  first  besi^ed,  but 
without  success,  by  the  Roman  consuls  M.  Poetelius 
and  G.  Sulpicius  in  b.  c.  314 ;  but  three  years  after- 
wards was  taken  by  0.  Junius  Bnbulcus,  when  a 
greater  booty  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie  victors  than 
from  any  other  Samnite  city.  (Liv.  ix.  28, 31.)  The 
Romans,  however,  did  not  retain  possession  of  it:  and 
though  it  was  again  taken  by  their  armies  in  B.  c. 
305,  they  appear  to  have  evacuated  it  shortly  after, 
wards:  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  Third  Sam- 
nite War,  n.  o.  298,  it  wis  a  third  time  taken  by 
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the  consul  Cn.  Fulrius.  (Lir.ix.  44,  z.  13;  Kirbnhr, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  343, 343.)  In  th«  Stcond  Panic  War  it 
was  more  than  once  made  ttie  head-quarters  of  s 
Roman  army,  as  a  point  of  importance  in  a  militaiy 
vie«r  (Lit.  xxr.  13),  and  during  the  great  Social 
War  it  w;ain  assumed  a  position  of  the  highest  rank, 
being  made  for  a  time,  after  the  &U  of  Corfinium, 
the  capital  of  the  oonladerates  and  th«  seat  of  their 
general  cooncil.  (Apfuan,  B.  C.  i.  SI.)  It  was, 
however,  talun  by  SnUa  bj  a  sudden  assault;  but 
fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Marsic  general  Pom- 
paedius  Silo,  before  the  close  of  tlie  war,  and  was  the 
scene  of  his  latest  triumph.  (App.  {.  c;  Jul.  Obseq. 
116.)  In  the  devastation  of  Samninm  which  fol  ■ 
lowed,  Boviannm  full;  shared,  and  Strabo  speaks  of 
it  as  in  his  day  almost  entirely  depopulated  (v.  pi  2.'S0). 
We  learn,  however,  that  a  military  colony  was  esta- 
blished there  by  Caesar,  and  Pliny  even  speaks  of 
two  colonies  of  the  name:  "  Colonia  Boviannm  vetns 
et  alteram  copiomine  Undecumanonun."  The  latter 
was  probably  thut  established  by  Caesar:  the  epoch 
of  tne  former  is  nncwtain,  but  it  appears  from  its 
name  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sam- 
nite  city.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  231 ; 
Zumpt  de  Colon,  pp.  256,  305.)  No  snWquent 
author  notices  this  distinctiani  but  the  continued 
existence  of  Boviannm  under  the  Boman  Emfare  as  a 
municipal  town,  apparently  of  some  consideration, 
with  its  senate  (Otdo  Bovianensinm)  and  other  local 
magistrates,  is  attested  by  inscriptions  as  well  as  by 
Ptolemy  and  the  Itineraries.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  67 ; 
Itin.  Ant.  p.  102 ;  Tab.  Peat;  luscrr.ap  Bomanelli, 
vol.  i.  pp.  442,  443.) 

The  Roman  city  of  Boviannm,  which  appears  to 
have  been  situated  in  the  plain  or  low  grounds  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tifemus,  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  the  9th  century:  its 
site  is  now  covered  with  marshy  alluvial  soil,  in 
which  ancient  remains  have  been  discovered.  The 
modem  city  of  Bojano  occupies  a  rocky  hill,  one  of 
the  last  olf-shoots  of  the  lufty  mountain  mass  called 
Monte  Matete,  which  completely  overshadows  it  on 
the  S.  W. :  and  it  is  probable  that  this  was  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Sanmite  city.  Some  portion*  of  its 
ancient  walls,  con-tmcted  of  polygonal  blocks  in  a 
very  massive  style,  are  still  visible.  (Romanelli, 
vol.  ii.  p.  441 ;  Craven's  Abruai,  vol.  ii.  p.  160.) 
Mommsen,  however,  the  latest  author  who  has  in- 
vestigated the  topography  of  these  regions,  regards 
the  modern  Bojano  as  the  site  only  of  "  Boviannm 
Tlndecumanonun,"  and  would  transfer  the  ancient 
Samnite  city  "  Boviannm  Vetus "  to  a  place  called 
PUtrabbondante  near  Agnone,  abont  20  miles  to  the 
M.,  where  there  certainly  appear  to  be  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  city.  (Mommsen,  Unter  Ttai,  Dialeeta, 
p.  171 — 173.)  The  expression  of  Silius  Italicus 
(Boviania  lustra,  viiL  566)  is  strikingly  descriptive 
of  the  scenery  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Bojano,:  the 
"  narrow  glens  and  impenetrable  thickets  "  of  the 
Monte  If atae.    (Craven,  tc).  [E.H.B.] 

BOVILLAE  (BofAAoi:  £li.  BoiAXoKis,  Bovil- 
lanns),  an  ancient  city  of  Latinm,  situated  on  the 
Appion  Way  about  12  miles  fnan  Borne.  It  is  «» 
of  the  towns  whose  foundation  is  expressly  assigned 
to  a  colony  from  Alba  Longa  (,Ong.  Gentit  Rom. 
17;  Comp. Diod.  viL ap.  £tueb.  Am.  p.  185):  and 
the  inhabitants  appear  indeed  to  have  claimed  a 
•pedal  rebtion  with  that  city,  whence  we  find  them 
assuming  in  inscriptions,  of  Imperial  date,  the  titles 
"Aibani  Longani  BoviUenses"  (Orell.  Inscr.  119, 
2252).     After  the  fall  of  Alba,  Bovillae  became  an 
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independent  city,  and  was  one  of  the  thirty  which  ia 
B.C.  493  composed  the  Latin  League.  (Kooys.  t. 
61,  where  we  should  certainly  read  BoiWarir,  and 
not  BwAarM'.  Niebuhr,  in  his  discussion  of  this 
unportant  passage,  has  accidentally  omitted  ths 
name.)  Hence  we  find  it  kwg  afterwaids  noticed 
as  partaking  in  the  sacrifices  oo  the  Alban  Mount. 
(Cic.  pro  Plane.  9.)  It  is  mentioned  both  by  Diooy- 
sius  and  Plutarch  among  the  cities  taken  by  the 
Volsciana  under  Coriolanus  (Dionys.Tiii80;  Pint. 
Cor.  29,  where  we  shouU  read  BolAAoi  for  B<SAAai) : 
the  former  calls  it  at  this  tame  one  of  the  most  ctm- 
siderable  cities  of  Latinm,  bnt  its  name  is  not  again 
mentioned  during  the  wars  of  Rome  with  the  Vol' 
scians.  Floras  indeed  speaks  of  the  Romans  as  hav- 
ing celebrated  a  trinmph  over  BoviUae  (I.  II.  §  6), 
but  this  is  probably  a  mistake,  or  a  riietorical  inac- 
curacy. Like  many  other  Latin  towns  it  scenu  to 
have  fallen  into  decay  in  the  Uter  ages  of  the 
Bepublic,  and  though  Sulla  established  a  mili- 
taiy  colony  there  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  231),  Cicero 
spnks  of  it  in  his  time  as  a  poor  decayed  placa, 
though  still  retaining  its  monicipal  privilsgea.  (Pro 
Plane.  9.) 

It  was  on  the  Appian  Way,  close  to  Bovillae, 
that  Clodius  was  Ulled  by  Milo,  whence  Cicero 
alludes  to  that  event  by  the  jjirase  of  "  pogna  Bovil- 
hma"  (Appian.  £.  C.  ii.  21;  Cic.  ad  Alt.  T.'IS); 
and  it  was  here  that  the  body  of  Augustus  rested  on 
its  way  to  Rome,  and  where  it  was  met  by  the 
funeral  convoy  of  Roman  knights  who  conducted  it 
from  thence  to  the  city.  (SueL  Aug.  100.)  The 
Julian  family  appears  to  have  had  previous  to  this 
some  peculiar  sacred  rites  or  privileges  at  Bovillae, 
{oxibably  owing  to  tlieir  Alban  origin:  and  after  this 
event,  Tiberius  erected  there  a  chapel  or  "sacrarium  ' 
of  the  Julia  gens;  and  instituted  Circensian  games  in 
its  honour,  which  continued  to  be  celebrated  for  some 
time.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  41,  xv.  23.)  Owing  to  the 
favours  thns  bestowed  on  it,  as  well  as  to  its  favour- 
able situation  close  to  the  Appian  Way,  and  at  so 
short  a  distance  from  Rome  (whence  it  is  called 
"  saburbonae  Bovillae  "  by  Propertius  and  Ovid),  it 
appears  to  have  recovered  from  its  declining  con- 
dition, and  became  under  the  Roman  empire  a  tole- 
rably flourishing  municipal  town.  (Propert.  iv.  I. 
33;  Ovid.  fait.  iu.  667;  Martial,  ii.  6.  15;  Tac. 
Hitt.  iv.  3,  46;  Orell.  Inter.  2625,  3701.)  The 
name  (corruptly  written  '  Bobellas ')  is  found  for  the 
last  tune  in  the  Tabula:  the  period  of  its  destmcticn 
is  unknown,  but  it  appears  to  have  completely  ceased 
to  exist  in  the  middle  ages,  so  that  its  very  site  was 
forgotten.  Holatenins  pUced  it  at  a  spot  callni  the 
OHeria  deUe  FraioccUe,  rather  too  near  Rome:  the 
actual  town,  as  proved  by  the  ruins  lately  discovered, 
Uy  a  short  distance  to  the  right  of  the  Appian  Way, 
and  a  cross  road  or  divertiaUum,  which  led  to  it, 
branched  off  firom  the  high  road  at  the  12th  nule- 
stone.  The  station  given  in  the  Tabula  must  have 
been  at  this  point,  aiid  it  ia  therefore  dear  that  the 
distance  shoold  be  xii.  instead  of  x.  Rectsit  exca- 
vations have  brought  to  light  the  remains  of  the 
Circus,  in  which  the  games  noticed  by  Tacitus  wen 
celebrated,  and  which  are  in  unusually  good  pmena- 
tion:  also  those  of  a  small  theatre  and  the  ruins  of 
an  edifice,  supposed  with  much  pUusibility  to  be  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Julian  gens.  A  curious  altar  of 
very  ancient  style,  with  the  inscription  'Vediovet 
Patrei  Gentiles  Julici,'  confirms  the  fact  of  the  early 
connexion  of  this  gens  with  Bovillae.  (Kibby,  Din- 
tomi  di  Homo,  voL  i.  pp.  302 — 313 ;  Cell's  Top.  <lf 
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Home,  pf.  IS3— 125;  Ordl.  Inter.  1287;  KUnMn, 
Amea*m»d die Ptnatai,voLii.f. 1089.    [E.H.B.] 

BOVDa>A  (BowvMo,  fUA.  iL3  §  8),ariTeriQ 
bdaod.  the  Boyu.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BavnjU,  a  place  in  Britaui,  ton  miles,  aocod- 
inf;  to  the  Itineruy,  from  Dera  (^Chaler),  in  the 
dinction  of  Uraoooiom  (_Uroceeter),  and  placed,  hj 
modern  inqniien,  at  Bangor,  Afford,  BwAnrf, 
SirttUm,  and  other  onaatisfaclay  loealitiea  wnth  of 
Cktrter.  In  order  to  increan  the  olaimi  cf  Bangor 
the  V  baa  been  changed  into  »,  and  Bonuna  suggeated. 
(Honekj,  BrHamiia  Romano,  iii.  2.)      [R.  0.  L.] 

BOXUif ,  a  place  in  Gallia,  on  the  mad  between 
Aqnae  Misioeii  (Bonrion  FAnci),  and  Angoetodn- 
uiun  (^Aniim),  according  to  the  Table.  D'AnrOle 
ioppocea  that  it  maj  be  Buitiire,  the  diatanoe  of 
which  fixm  Atitun  agrees  prettj  wdl  with  the  dis- 
tance 8  in  the  Table  from  Boxnm  to  Angnstodn- 
mnn.  [G.  L.] 

BOZBAH.     [BosTSA.] 

BBABONIACUM,  mentioned  onl;  m  the  Notitia, 
•od  jmbably  hot  another  form  fx  Biemetonacae 
(Ottrtmmgh^  [R.  G.  L.] 

BBA'CARA  AUGUSTA  (Bpainap  Aiyovora, 
PloL  il  6.  §  39;  Angnata  Braoaria,  Geog.  Bar. 
It.  43;  Braga,  Rn.),  a  city  in  the  NW.  of  His- 
pssia  Tanacooenais,  the  capital  of  the  CalfaJd 
Bficarii,  who  dwelt  between  the  rivers  Darins  and 
Ucina,  and  the  seat  of  a  ccorentns  jnridicns.  It 
stood  at  the  noeeting  of  foot  toads,  eume  distance 
Iran  the  sea,  and  not  far  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
rirer  Kaebis  (Corot&i).  Among  its  mins  are  the 
mnains  of  an  aqnednct  and  amphitheatn.  (Plin. 
ir.20.  S.34;  Itm.  Ant.  ^  iiO,  42S,  423,  427, 
419 ;  Alison,  de  Nob.  Uti.  8,  quaegue  smu  ptiagi 
jai^at  K  Braeara  dim;  Morales,  Ant.  pp.  102, 
103;  Uinano,  Dkcion.  vol  ii.  p.  136.)      [P.  S.] 

BRA'CABI,  BBACA'RII.      [Galuaecia.] 

BRA'CCIUM.  The  following  inscriptian  foond 
•t  Bntgk,  near  Athrigg,  has  snggested  the  word 
BneMitm,  as  the  name  Bntgk,  in  its  Roman  form. 

IMP.   CAZ8.   I.   SEPTIMIO 
no.  PEBTUrACL  ATOT.   . 
IMP.  OASSABI.  M.  AITKEUO.  A.  .  .  . 
Fia  mjCI.  ATCTSIO.  .  . 
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BBACCmO.  CAEMEsmciyii. 

TI.   HEBVIOKUM.   BVB.   CVBA.   U  A. 

ONECIOM.  AHPUsaon. 

OPKBL   I>   TI.    BFICS.   PRAE. 

.  .  LKOIO.  [B.  G.  L.] 

BRACHMA'NES  (BfiaxMawf,  Steph.  B.:  in 
<*lw  writen  generally  in  the  genitive,  t4  fOfos 
8f»'ifa»",  ri  ^iiAer  BpaxM<'>wr:  also  BpaxtMi, 
Steph,  B.),  the  Brahmins,  or  priestly  caste  of  the 
flioilHa,  called  by  the  Greeks  ao^tai,  and,  from 
tlxir  habit  of  practisiag  bodily  asceticism  in  a  state 
■f  nudity,  Tuiunao^umi.  In  the  expedition  of 
'^I'under,  their  peculiar  sentiments  and  practices 
*>>1  position  among  the  natives  excited  the  con- 
la'nt's  attentioD,  and  led  t«  mqniries,  the  resnlts 
"f  which  are  praaerred  in  the  fragments  of  the  ooo- 
txnpoaiy  historians,  and  in  the  compilatians  of  later 
*>iten,  Thepartiealar8oftheseaccountB,agTeeingas 
Hvy  do,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  better  information 
gnoed  thnmgh  oar  own  interconrse  with  India,  it  is 
•aperflnoos  to  hiaert  here;  the  reader  who  wishes  to 
•"■ipare  them  with  modem  knowledge  must  care- 
'^^rwosolt  the  original  anthoiities.  It  should  be 
'■"nd  that  AJennder's  intereoone  with  them 


was  not  entirely  peaceful;  for  they  are  found  inciting 
the  natives  to  resist  the  invader,  and  snfiering 
severely  in  consequence.  (Aristob.  Fr.  34.  p.  105, 
ed.  Didot;  ap.  Strah.  sv.  f.  714;  Oneaicrit  Fr.  10, 
p.  SO,  ed.  Didot,  ap.  Stiab.  zv.  p.  715,  and  Pint. 
Alex.  6S,  Fr.  33,  p.  57,  ap.  lucian.  d»  Uori. 
Pertgr.  25;  Kearch.  Fr.  7,  p.  60,  ap.  Strab.  xv. 
p.  716,  Fr.  11,  p.  61,  ap.  Arrian.  Ind.  11,  Fr.  37, 
p.  71,  ap.  Arrian.  Anab.  viL  3.  §  8;  Cleitarch.  Fr. 
22.a,p,83,ap.Diog.  La«rtPraoem.  §6;I>iod.xvii. 
103 — 107;  Strab.  xv.  pp.  7  IS,  foil ;  Arrian.  Anab. 
vi  7.  § 4,  vi.  16.  §  5;  Lucian  Fngit.  6;  Plut.  Alex. 
69;  Aeliim,  V.  B.  ii.  41 ;  Curt  viil  9.  §.  31 ;  Cic. 
Tuac.  V.  25;  Plin.  vi.  21 ;  viL  2;  Apul.  Flor.  vol  iL 
p.  130,  Bip.;  Said,  a.*.;  Schneider,  Annot.  ad 
ArittoL  de  Anhnal.  vol.  ii.  p.  475 ;  Boblen,  Alt.  Ind. 
vol  i.  pp.  279,  287,  319,  vol  iL  p.  181;  Cieuzer, 
SgmMU!,yol,  i,  p.  482 ;  Droysen,  Alex.  p.  503 ;  Lassen, 
€k  /fominSm*  quibut  a  men*  appeWmtwrlndonan 
phSotopM,  in  the  /U«m.  Mn*.  2nd  series,  vol.  L 
p.  171,  for  1832.  See  also  India.)  In  several  of 
the  passages  now  dted,  the  Braohmans  are  spoken 
of  as  a  distinct  tribe,  having  their  own  cities;  and 
various  geographical  positions  are  assigned  to  tiiem. 
This  natural  result  of  imperfect  information  assumes 
a  definite  form  in  Diodorus  (xvii.  102,  103),  who 
mentioos  Harmatelia  ('Ap/urr^Aia)  as  the  last  city 
of  the  Brachmans  on  the  Indus,  and  in  Ptolemy 
(viL  1.  §  74),  who  places  the  Bpax/uti'iu  lutyoi  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  called  Bettigo  (BirrriT^), 
and  says  that  they  extend  as  far  as  the  Batae,  and 
have  a  city  named  Brachma  (Bfdxjai).    [P.  S.] 

BRACHO'DKS  {Bpax^S^s  lucpa,  PtoL  iv.  3. 
§  10),  a  protnoutory  on  the  E.  coast  of  Byxadnm,  in 
N.  Aftica,  forming  the  N.  headland  of  the  Lesser 
Syrtis.  It  is  ^led  Ammonis  (ixpa  'Aiifucros 
Ba\(0oMV>)  by  Stnbo,  who  mentions  the  tunny- 
fisheries  off  it '(xvii.  p.  834).  It  was  called  Ca))nt 
Vada  (KoiravrCaJa)  in  the  time  of  Jnstinian,  who 
built  upon  it  a  town  of  the  same  name,  in  memory 
of  the  landing  of  Belisarius  in  the  Vandalic  War 
(Procop.  Aed.  vL  6) ;  and  it  still  retains  the  name 
Kapouiiia,  with  the  mins  of  the  city.  (Shaw, 
Travel$,  p.  101 ;  Earth,  tt'andertmgen,  pp.  176, 
190.)  [P.S.] 

BRADAKUS,  a  river  of  Lncania,  the  name  of 
which  is  fonnd  only  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus 
(p.  1 04),  but  which  is  nndonbtedly  the  same  still 
called  the  Bradano,  a  considerable  river,  which  rises 
in  the  mountains  near  Vennsia,  and  flows  into  the 
gulf  of  Tarentum,  immediately  to  the  N.  of  Meta- 
pontum.  It  appears  to  have  formed  in  ancient  times 
the  bonndaiy  between  Lncania  and  Apulia  or  Cala- 
bria, as  it  still  does  between  the  provinces  of  Batili- 
eata  and  Terra  d'Otnmto.  A]^iian  (£.  C.  v.  93) 
speaks  of  a  nver  o/*  the  tame  name  (a-^o/uot  twA- 
niMor),  near  Metapontnm,  which  can  hardly  be  any 
other  than  the  Bradano:  hence  it  would  appear 
that  near  its  mouth  it  was  known  by  the  name  of 
that  dty,  although  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
it  was  termed  the  Bradanus.  [E.  U.  B.] 

BRA'NCHIDAE  (Bp<iyx'««)-  "After  Poeei- 
ddun,  the  promontory  in  the  territoiy  of  the  Milesians, 
is  the  oracle  of  Apollo  Didymeus  at  Brancbidae,  about 
18  stadiathe  ascent  (from  the  sea)."  (Strab.  p.  634.) 
The  remains  of  the  temple  are  visible  to  one  who 
sails  along  the  coast.  (Hamilton,  Retearehet,  ^c, 
vol.  ii.  p.  29.)  Pliny  (v.  29)  phwes  it  180  stadia 
from  Miletus,  and  20  firom  the  sea.  It  was  in  the 
Milcbian  territory,  and  above  the  harboor  Panormns. 
(Herod.  L  157.)    The  name  of  the  site  of  the  temple 
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was  DidTHUk  or  Did jrmi  (A«v^,  Steph.  t.  v. ;  Herod. 
vL  19),  u  we  might  also  infer  fnm  the  name  of 
Apollo  Didymens;  bat  the  place  was  also  called 
Bnmchidae,  which  was  the  name  of  a  body  of  priests 
who  had  the  care  of  the  temple.  Croesus,  king  of 
Ljdia  (Herod,  i.  46,  92),  consulted  the  oracle,  and 
made  rich  preeents  to  the  temple.  The  god  of  Bran- 
chidae  was  consnlted  by  all  the  Icoiians  and  Aeolians ; 
and  Necos,  king  of  Egypt,  after  he  had  taken  Ca- 
dytis  (Herod,  ii.  159),  sent  to  the  god  the  armonr  in 
which  he  bad  been  victorioas.  We  may  infer  that 
the  fiune  of  this  god  had  been  carried  to  Egypt  by 
the  Milesians,  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Necos. 
After  the  rerolt  of  Hiletns,  and  its  capture  by  the 
Persians  (b.  c.  494)  in  the  time  of  the  first  Darius, 
the  sacred  place  at  Didymm,  that  is  the  sacred  place 
of  Apollo  Dulymens.  both  the  temple  and  the  oracalar 
shrine  were  robbed  and  bnmt  by  the  Persians.  If 
this  is  tme,  there  was  hardly  time  for  the  temple  to 
be  rebnilt  and  bnmt  again  by  Xerxes,  the  son  of 
Darius,  as  Strabo  says  (p.  634);  who  also  has  a 
story  that  the  priests  (the  Brauchidae)  gave  up  the 
tiaisnres  to  Xerxes  when  he  was  flying  back  from 
Greece,  and  accompanied  him,  to  escape  the  ponish- 
ment  of  their  treachery  and  sacrikige.  (Comp.  Strab. 
p.  517.) 

The  temple  was  snbseqnently  rebuilt  by  the  Mi- 
lesians on  an  enormous  scale;  bat  it  was  so  lai^e, 
says  Strabo,  that  it  remained  without  a  roo£  A 
village  grew  up  within  the  sacred  precincts,  which 
contained  several  temples  and  chapels.  Pausanias 
(vii.  2)  says  that  the  temple  of  ApoUo  at  Didymi 
was  older  than  the  Ionian  settlements  in  Asia.  The 
tomb  of  Neleos  was  shown  on  the  way  from  Miletns 
to  Didymi,  as  Pansanias  writes  it.  It  was  adorned 
with  many  most  oostly  and  ancient  ornaments. 
(StrtOw.) 

A  roeid  called  the  Sacred  Way  le^  from  the  sea 
up  to  the  temple;  it  "  was  bordered  on  either  side 
with  statnes  on  chairs,  of  a  single  block  of  stone, 
with  the  feet  close  together  and  the  hands  on  the 
knees, — an  exact  imitaticm  of  the  avenues  of  the 
temples  of  Egypt"  (Leake,  Ana  Minor,  p.  239.) 
Sir  W.  Cell  copied  from  the  chair  of  a  sitting  statue 
on  this  way,  a  Bonstrophedon  inscription,  which  con- 
tains TonroXXvyi,  that  is  Tq>  AtoAAvi'i.  The  temple 
at  Bnmchidae  was  of  white  marble,  in  some  parts 
blnish.  There  remain  culy  two  columns  with  the 
architrave  still  standing;  the  rest  is  a  heap  of  ruins. 
The  height  of  the  columns  is  63  feet,  with  a  dia- 
meter of  6}  feet  at  the  base  of  the  shaft.  It  has 
SI  columns  on  the  flanks,  and  4  between  the  antae 
of  the  pronaos,  1 12  in  all ;  for  it  was  decastyle  dip- 
teral. Chandler  describes  the  position  and  appear- 
ance of  the  ruins  of  Apollo's  temple  at  Didyma  (c. 
4.3,  French  Tr.  with  the  notes  of  Servois  and  Barhij 
Du  Bocage ;  see  also  the  Ionian  Antiqaitia,  pub- 
lished by  the  Dilettanti  Sodety).  [G.  L.] 

BRANCHIDAE  (BpoTxiJoj,  Strab.  xiv.  p.  633; 
T^  riv  Bpayx^Stir  tOrru,  Strab.  xi.  p.  517),  a  small 
town  in  Sogdiana  which  Alexander  the  Great  de- 
stroyed, because  it  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
priests  of  the  temple  of  ApclloDidymeus,  near  Miletus. 
[See  above.]  Xerxes  subsequently  allowed  them  to 
settle  at  a  place  in  Sogdiana,  which  they  named  Bran- 
ehidae.  Curtius  (vii.  5)  gives  a  graphic  account 
of  what  he  justly  calls  the  cruel  vengeance  of  Alex- 
ander against  the  descendants  of  these  traitors,  re- 
marking that  the  people  still  retained  the  manners 
of  their  former  coimtry,  and  that,  thon<;h  thry  had 
acquired  also  the  native  language  of  their  new  home,  I 
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they  stin  spoke  their  own  tongue  with  little  d^e- 
neracy.  [V.J 

BRANNODU'NUM,  in  Britam,  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia*a  being  under  the  "  Comes  Littoris  Saxonlci 
per  Britanniam."  Name  for  name,  and  place  for 
place,  it  agrees  with  Branctuter,  in  Norfolk,  and  was 
the  most  nwthem  station  of  the  Litos.  It  was  under 
a  Praepositus  Equitum  Dalmatarom.     [R.  G.  L.] 

BRANNOGE'NIUM  (BpovroTenar),  a  place  in 
Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3,  §  18)  as  a 
town  of  the  Ordovices.  H.  Horsely  agrees  with 
Camden  in  considering  it  to  be  the  Branonium,  and 
also  the  Bravinnium,  of  the  Itinerary,  but  differs 
frtxn  him  in  fixing  it  in  the  parts  about  L/uSoie, 
rather  than  at  Worcala:  [R.  G.  L.] 

BRANNOVICES  or  BRANNOVU,  a  Gallic 
people  ment!<nied  by  Caesar  {B.  Q.  viL  75).  D'An- 
ville  ccoijectnres  that  they  may  have  been  in  the 
canton  (&  Brionnoit,  in  the  diocese  of  Macon. 
Walckenaer  {G^og.  vol.  i.  p.  331)  has  some  remarks 
on  these  people.  In  Caesar  {B.  G.  vii.  75)  there  are 
also  readings  "  Blannovidbus  "  and  "  Blannoviis  (Ou- 
dendorp.  ed.  Caes.);"  and  Walckenaer  proposes  to 
pUice  the  Bhuinovices  or  Brannovices  in  the  district 
of  M&con,  where  D'Anville  also  places  the  Bran- 
novices  or  Bninnovii.  Walckenaer  urges,  in  &vonr 
of  this  supposition,  the  existence  of  a  pUce  called 
Bhmtot  in  the  district  of  M&eon.  There  is  another 
BUmnot  in  the  department  cf  Cdt»  dOr,  about  4 
leagues  firom  Arnag,  and  here  Walckenaer  places  the 
Blannovii.     All  this  is  very  uncertain.      [G.  L.] 

BRASIAE.     [Pkasiab] 

BRA'TTIA  (Brazai),  an  island  off  the  Dalmatian 
coast  of  Illyricum.  (Plin.  UL  26.  s.  30;  Tab.  I'eaU; 
It.  Ant,;  Geogr.  Rav.) 

BRATUSPA'NTIUM,  a  town  of  the  Bellovad. 
Caesar  (£.  G.  u.  13),  in  B.  c.  87,  marched  from  the 
territory  of  the  Saessiones  into  the  territory  of  the 
Bellovaci,  who  shut  themselves  up  and  all  they  had 
in  Bratnspantiom.  After  the  snrrender  of  the  place 
he  led  his  troops  into  the  territory  of  the  Ambiani. 
The  old  critics  concluded  that  Bratnspantiom  was 
the  chief  town  of  the  Bellovaci,  but  D'Anville  (AV 
Hce,  4^)  bong  informed  that  there  existed  two  cen- 
turies before  his  time  some  traces  of  a  town  called 
Bratu$pttnte,  one  quarter  of  a  Jeague  from  Brettml, 
was  inclined  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  Brata- 
spantium  of  Caesar.  But  Walckenaer  (^Gfog.  vol.  L 
p.  423)  shows  that  there  is  not  sufficient  authority, 
indeed,  hardly  anything  that  can  be  called  authority, 
to  prove  the  existence  of  this  name  Bratatpanie,  or 
Bramutpam,  before  the  I6th  century,  though  there 
has  been  undoubtedly  a  Roman  town  near  BnteaU. 
Now  as  Caesar  mentions  no  town  of  the  Bellovaci 
except  Bratuspantinm,and  as  everything  that  he  says 
seems  to  show  that  was  their  chief  place,  even  if 
tliey  had  other  towns,  it  is  a  reasonable  condnsion 
that  this  town  was  the  place  which  Ptolemy  calls 
Caesaromagns,  which  is  the  Bellovaci  of  the  late  em  ■ 
pire,and  the  modem  feovnat.  It  is  true,  that  we  can- 
not determinewhat  Roman  town  occupied  thesite  near 
Breteuil,  and  this  is  a  difficulty  which  is  removed 
by  the  supposition  of  its  bang  Bratuspantium,  a  name 
however  which  occurs  only  in  Caesar.       [G.  L.  J 

BRAURON.     [AmcA,  p.  332,  a.] 

BRAVINNIUM  (Bravincnm,  Bravoiium),  in 
Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary;  and  prt^bly 
Leinturardine,  in  Shropshire.  Placed,  also,  at  Lad- 
low  and  lf'orce»ter.  [B.  G.  L.] 

BREGAE'TIUM,  BRKGETIO,  BBIGITIO, 
BBEGE'NTIO  or  BBEGE'NTIUM  (fipiyatru^). 
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BREMEmUH. 

one  of  the  chi«f  towns  in  Lower  Pannonia.  It  wu 
a  TCTy  strong  place  of  the  rank  of  a  Bonutn  mnui- 
ciinuin,  and  was  sitoated  on  the  Danube,  to  the  east 
of  the  river  Arrabo,  on  the  road  from  Camontum  to 
Aqiiincnm.  Thefiftheohort  of  theL^oI.  Adjntrix 
had  its  head-qnarters  there,  and  the  emperor  Valen- 
tinian  died  there,  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations 
against  the  Quadi.  Bains  of  the  pkee  still  exist 
near  Stong,  in  Hungary,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Co- 
mom,  (PtoL  ii.  15.  §  3 ;  Amm.  Marc.  xzx.  5,  foil. ; 
Aurel.  Vict.  Epit.  45 ;  /(in.  Ant.  pp.  263,  265 ; 
Orelli,  Inter,  no.  499;  Notit.  Imp.)  [L.  &] 

BKEHENIUM  (Bp^/wi'ioi',  Ptol.  u.  3.§  10),  in 
Britain,  is  simply  mentioned  in  Itolemy  as  a  city  of 
the  OttadinL  It  appears  also  in  the  list  of  the  Geo- 
grapher of  Bavenna.  In  the  Itinerary  it  is  placed  20 
miles  in  a  north  or  narth-westem  direction  of  Cor- 
■torpitiun  (^Corbridge).  Name  (at  name  Bram- 
pton  coincides  with  it.  Riechater,  NewcatUe,  have 
also  been  suggested.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BREMETENRACUM,  in  Britain,  eitiier  OU 
Penrith,  or  a  misplacement  in  the  Notitia  of  Bre- 
mentacae  (Overioraa^A).  [B.G.  L,] 

BRENTHE  (Bpt'i^:  Etk.  UptricSos,  ^veait), 
a  town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Cynuria,  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Alpheius,  and  on  a  small  tri- 
botary  called  Brentheates  (Bp«W)<(iT))i),only5  stadia 
in  length.  It  corresponds  to  the  modem  Kariima. 
(Pans.  viii.  38.  §  7,  v.  7.  §1 ;  Leake,  Morta,  voLii. 
f.  293 ;  Ross,  Reuen  im  Peloponaa,  voL  i.  p.  90.) 

BRE'TTIA.     [BBiTAinnA.] 

BREUCI  (Bfwuicot),  a  tribe  in  Lower  Pannonia. 
(PtoL  iL  16.  §  3;  Strab.  vii.  p.  314.)  Their  war 
with  the  Rnnans  nnder  their  chief  Baton,  and  their 
defeat,  are  described  by  0ion  Cassias  (Ir.  29,  foil.; 
oomp.  PHtt  B.  N.  iii.  28).  [L.  S.] 

BBEUNI,  BBEONES  or  BRIONES  (fifwot), 
a  Raetian  tribe  dwelling  in  the  north  of  the  modem 
Tyro],  abont  Honnt  Brenner,  whose  capital  is  called 
by  Pliny  (iiL  24),  Brennomm  capnt,  and  is  probably 
identical  with  the  modem  Bruneckm.  The  Breani 
were  one  of  the  Alpine  tribes  conquered  in  the  reign 
of  Angnstns.  (Plin.  I  c. ;  Strab.  iv.  p.  206 ;  Hor. 
Corm.  It.  14.  1 1 ;  Venant.  Fortnnat.  VU.  &  Mar- 
tmi,  p.  470,  ed.  Luchi ;  Gaasiod.  Var.  L  II ;  Paul. 
Diae.  Longob.  n.  13.)  [L.  S.]' 

BBEVIODU'RUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  An- 
tenine  Itin.  on  a  mad  between  Jnliobana(Zt/2eionRe), 
in  the  country  of  the  Caleti,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Seine,  and  Morinnagns  {Lineiai),  in  the  department 
of  Calvadot,  on  the  soath  side  of  the  Seine.  The 
TaUe,  in  which  it  is  called  Breviodoram,  places  it 
on  a  nad  between  Jnliobona  and  Rotonuigas(/iofien). 
The  name  shows  that  it  was  at  the  ford  or  passage 
of  a  river.  D'Anville  places  it  at  Pont-Atidemer, 
on  the  JEufe  or  Sille.  The  Itin.  makes  17  and  the 
Table  18  Gallic  leagnea  between  Jnliobona  and  Bre- 
viodumm,  which  seems  a  great  deal  too  much,  as 
the  direct  distance  is  oily  aboat  half  of  this.  But 
the  distance  from  Jtoneit  to  Pont-Audemar  agrees 
better  with  the  20  of  the  Table,  between  Rotomagus 
and  BreTiodumm.  Walckenaer  places  Brevioduram 
at  Pont-Amthon,  4  or  5  miles  from  Montfort-tur- 
RUk.  [0.  L.] 

BRIAKA  (Bp&va),  a  place  in  Phrygia  Pacatiana, 
in  the  list  of  Hierecles.  Its  existence  is  confirmed 
br  the  evidence  of  two  coins,  one  antonomons,  with 
the  epigraph  Bpuowr.  (Cramer,  Atia  Minor,  vol. 
a.  p.  65.)  [G.  L.] 

BRICINNIAE  (fipuaniax),  a  small  town  of  Sicily , 
mentioned  \ij  Thacydides,  who  calb  it  a  fortress  or 
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stmnghold  (Jlfviui)  in  the  territory  of  Leratini.  It 
was  occupied  in  b.  c.  422  by  a  body  of  exiles  from 
Leontini,  who  held  it  against  the  Syracusans.  (Thnc. 
T.  4.)  Bnt  no  subsequent  mention  of  the  nam* 
occun,  except  in  Stephanas  of  Byzantinm,  who  pro- 
bably took  it  from  Tbncydidas.  It  was  evidently 
bnt  a  small  place,  and  its  site  cannot  now  be  deters 
mined  with  precision.  [E.  U.  B.] 

BRIGAECrNI  {BptyaiKtml,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  30),  a 
tribe  of  the  Astcres  in  Hispama  Tarrsconensis,  with 
a  capital  Brigaecinm  (BpeyaUioy,  PtoL)  or  Brige- 
cum  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  439,  440),  40  M.  P.  SE.  of 
Astnrica,  near  Berevente.  The  Trigaedni  of  Floras 
(iv.  12)  are  probably  the  same  people.         [P.  S.] 

BBIGANTES  (Bplytarm).  1.  A  people  of  Bri- 
tain, the  subjects  of  Cartismandna,  reduced  by  Os- 
torins,  occupants  of  the  parts  between  the  Bttmber 
and  Tyne.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  32,  Hitt.  iii.  45,  Agr. 
17;  PtoUi.  3.  §  16.) 

2.  Of  Irebmd,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  2.  §  7) 
as  the  most  south-eastern  Hibernians:  their  probable 
locality  being  the  connty  Killcemty.      [R.  G.  L.] 

BRIGA'NTII  (B(«7d*TioO,  a  tribe  of  the  Vin- 
ddid,  on  the  eastern  diore  of  the  Lacns  Brigantinus. 
Their  capital  Brigantium  or  Brigantia  (the  modem 
Bregenz^  was  situated  on  the  lake,  on  the  great  high 
nod  leading  from  the  east  into  Gaul.  In  the  7lb 
century  the  town  was  already  in  ruins  (Vita  S. 
Magni,  6),  bnt  several  objects  of  antiquarian  interest 
are  still  discovered  there  from  time  to  time.  The 
Brigantii  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Raetiaa 
tribe  of  the  Brixantae  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  12.  §  3),  who 
occuped  the  district  of  the  modem  Brixta  (Strab. 
iv.  p.  206 ;  Ptol.  ii.  12.  §  5,  viii.  7.  §  3;  Amm.  Maro. 
XV.  6;  Itin.  Anton,  pp.  237,  259.)  [L.  S.] 

BBIGANTl'NUS  LACUS  (Bodemte,  or  /xOa 
of  ComUMO),  also  called  Lacus  Brigantiae  (Amm, 
Marc  XT.  4),  while  Pomponins  Mela  (iii.  2)  men- 
tions it  nnder  the  names  of  Lacus  Venetns  and  Lacns 
Acronins,  the  former  being  probably  the  name  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  lake,  and  the  latter  that  of 
the  lower.  (Comp.  Plin.  iz.  29;  Solin.  24;  Strab. 
iv.  pp.  192, 207,  vii.  pp.  292, 313,  who  mentions  the 
lake  withont  stating  its  name.)  The  general  ofnnion 
of  the  ancients  is,  that  the  lake  is  ibrmed  by  the 
Rhine,  but  that  its  waten  do  not  mix  with  those  of 
the  rirer.  This  belief,  however,  is  unfounded.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  the  lake  was  one  day's  jonmej 
from  the  sources  of  the  Ister,  and  the  tribes  dwell- 
ing around  it  were  the  Helvetians  in  the  south,  the 
Ractians  in  the  south-east,  and  the  Vindelicians  in 
the  north.  According  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  the 
form  of  the  hke  was  ronnd,  and  the  lake  itself  360 
stadia  in  length.  Its  shores  were  covered  with  thick 
and  impenetrable  forests,  notwithstanding  which  the 
Romans  made  a  high  road  through  the  thickets,  of 
which  traces  still  exist  at  some  distance  from  the 
northern  shore,  where  the  lake  anciently  appears  to 
have  extended  fivther  than  it  now  does.  Not  far 
from  an  ishind  in  the  lake,  probably  the  island  of 
Reiehaum,  Tiberius  defeated  the  Vindelicians  in  a 
naval  engagement  (Strab.  vii.  p  292 ;  comp.  G. 
Schwab,Z)er£o<fe»i«e, Stuttgart,  1828, 8vo.)  [L.S.] 

BRIGA'NTIUM  (^Brian^on,  in  the  department  of 
Hautes  Alpes)  is  marked  in  the  Table  as  the  iiret 
place  in  GallU  after  Alpis  Cottia  (^Mont  Genevrt). 
At  Brigontimn  the  nnd  branched,  to  the  west 
through  Grenobk  to  Vienna  (  Vienne),  on  the  Rhone ; 
to  the  south  through  Ebrodnnum  (Embnm),  to  Va- 
pnenm  (Gap).  Both  the  Itin.  and  the  Table  give 
the  route  from  Brigantiam  to  Vapincum.  The  TaUe 
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430  BRIGANTIUiL 

pkces  Brigantimn  6  H.P.  from  Al]as  Cottia.  Strabo 
(p.  179)  mentions  the  village  Brigantimn,  and  on 
a  road  to  the  Alpb  Cottia,  bat  bis  words  are  ob- 
(cors.  Ptokmj  mentions  Brigantiom  as  within  the 
limits  of  the  Segosini,  or  people  of  Segosio,  Suso,  in 
Piedmmt;  bat  it  seems,  as  D'Anville  obserres,  to  be 
beyond  the  natoral  limits  of  the  Segosini,  Walcke- 
naer  (vol.  L  p.  540)  jostifies  Ptokmy  in  this  mat- 
tar  by  sappoeiBg  that  he  follows  a  description  of 
Italy  made  before  the  new  divisioos  of  Angastas, 
which  we  know  &om  Pliny.  Walckenaer  also  sap- 
ports  his  jastification  of  Ptolemy  by  the  Jerusalem 
Itin.,  wliich  makes  the  Alpes  Cottiae  commence  at 
Kama  {La  Catte  Rom)  between  Embrm  and  Bri- 
«•«<>«.  [G.  L.] 

BKIGA'NTIUM  (Bfiyiyrttr,  Diou  Cass.  xzxviL 
53 ;  FUriom  Brigantium,  t^auiiw  Bpeyimor, 
PtoL  ii,  6.  §  4;  Brigantia,  One.  ii.  S),  an  important 
seaport  town  of  the  Callaici  Lnceniies,  on  the  Magnns 
or  Artabrornm  Portas  (Bay  o/Ferrol  and  Corumi), 
85  M.  P.  NW.  of  LucuB  Augusti  (,ltm.  Ant.  p.  484). 
Some  geogiajAera  identify  it  with  £1  Ferrol,  others 
with  Btiimmt,  and  others  with  La  Corwia,  iden- 
tifying the  ancient  tower  at  this  place  with  the 
great  Ugbthouse  of  Brigantium  mentioned  by  Oroaios. 
(Florei,  Etp.  &  xix.  14;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  437.)  [P.S.] 

BRIOA'NTIUM.    [Brioahtii.] 

BRIGE  {Brovgh-Um),  a  phu»  in  Britain,  men- 
tioned in  the  Itinerary  between  Venta  Belgaram(  ITm- 
cheMer')  and  Sorbiodanam  {Old  Sarum).  [R.G.L.] 

BKIGIA'NI,  an  Alpine  people,  whose  mme  occurs 
in  the  trophy  ci  the  Alps  which  is  preserved  in  Pliny 
^iiL  e.  20).  A  certain  order  is  observed  in  the 
nnmes;  and  as  the  Brigioni  are  mentioned  with  the 
Catoriges,  the  Brigiani  may  reproent  the  people  of 
Brigantium.  [6.  L.] 

BKIGlObUM,  a  pkce  in  Gallia,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Mediolanum  iiantonum  {Samtet)  and  I.imo- 
num  {Pmctien),  according  to  the  Table.  D'Anville 
pboes  it  at  Brieu.  [G.  L  ] 

BRILESSUS.    [Attica,  p.  322,  a.] 

BRIMLA'TES,  a  Lignrian  tribe,  known  to  as  ody 
from  a  passage  in  Livy  (xli.  19),  from  which  we  learn 
that  they  dwelt  beyond  (i.  e.  to  the  N.  of)  the  Apen- 
nines. But  the  exact  sense  in  which  be  nses  this 
expreesioD  is  uncertain:  and  there  seems  some  reason 
to  believe  that  the  upper  valley  of  the  Vara  (a  con- 
fluent of  the  Magra)  was  the  abode  of  the  Briniates, 
The  name  of  Brugnato,  a  small  town  in  this  dis- 
trict, seems  to  preserve  some  trace  of  the  ancient 
appelhition.  (Walckenaer,  Geogr.  da  Gaula,  vol.  i. 
p.  158.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BRISOANA  (Bpuroi-o,  PtoL  vi.  4.  fe  2 ;  Bpiiara, 
ArriaiL  Ind.  39),  a  small  river  on  the  coast  of  Persia, 
described  by  Arrian  as  a  winter  torrent,  near  which 
Nearchns  found  the  anchorage  very  difficult  owing 
to  the  breakers  and  shoals  on  the  coast.  Its  posi- 
tion cannot  be  determined  accurately,  nor  what  is  its 
modem  name.  It  is  stated  to  be  two  stadia  from 
Rbogoois,  which  Dr.  Vincent  identifies  with  the 
modem  Bimderui.  Dr.  Vincent  conaidets  that  the 
Brisbana  of  Ftulemy  and  the  Brizana  of  Arrian, 
cannot  be  the  same  place,  unless  the  Brisoana  of 
the  former  geographer  has  been  tiansposod  from  the 
east  to  the  west  of  the  headland  he  calls  Chcrsonesus. 
(Vincent,  Voyage  of  Nearclmt,  voL  i.  pp.  404, 
405.)  [V.] 

BRITAKJJICAE  INSULAE(Nii<r*i  iptnrrucal, 
Aristot  de  Mmd.  3;  Ptol.  ii.  2.  §  1,  3.  §  1; 
Nijo'ot  BfXTTwwal,  Polyb.  iii.  57;  Strab.iL  p.  93; 


BRITANNICAE  INSULAE. 
BfMTTayfa,  Dioo  Cass.  lix.  21 ;  Bprrroivfa,  Pans, 
vilL  43.  §  4 ;  Nq<roi  BptrdiviSfs,  Uionys.  Per.  566; 
BprTa>n>al,Ibid.m\  UprtamiaX  Nqroi,MarctaD.! 
in  LaL  Britannia,  Britanni). 

I.  OKTHOaBAPRT. 

Assuming  that  the  texts  represent  the  beet  MSS,, 
the  orthography  seems  to  be  with  the  double  t  in  the 
Greek,  and  with  the  single  ( in  the  Latin  classics,  at 
least  amongst  the  prose  writers.  In  verse  there  b  a 
slight  difference.  Though  tbe  BrUantm  of  the 
Latin  is  always  short,  tbe  Greek  form  is  not  always 
long;  on  the  contrary,  Dionysins  Periegetes  gives — 

triki  Bperiuvoi 

Afvm  Tf  ^vKa,  ac.tA.     (283.) 
Also — 

Aurirci  yijffot  tairi  BptrdamSts,  k.tA.     (566.) 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  earliest 
Greek  poets  who  give  us  the  name  of  the  British 
Isles  in  any  form  are  liter  than  the  maj<mty  of  tha 
Ronuinones. 

II.   How   FAB  THE   SAHK   AS   BbITTIA   OR 

Bkettia? 

A  statement  in  Procopius  gives  us  a  mere  equi- 
vocal form  than  any  above-mentiooed  —  BriUia 
(BpcTTia  and  Bpmta).  The  extent  to  which  it  is 
distingnished  fton  Britannia  may  be  seen  in  the 
extract  itself;  besides  which  there  are  several  other 
passages  to  the  same  efiect,  i.  e.  distingtushing  the 
Brittami  of  Bribamia  firom  tbe  BriUonet  of  BriUia. 
"  About  this  time,  war  and  contest  aroee  between 
the  natioa  of  tbe  Vami  and  the  insular  soldiers,  who 
dwell  in  the  island  called  Brittia,  from  the  followiiig 
cause.  The  Vami  are  seated  beyond  the  river 
Ister,  and  they  extend  as  far  as  the  Northern  Ocean 
and  the  river  Rhine,  which  separates  than  from  the 
Franks  and  the  other  nations  situated  in  this  quar- 
ter. The  whole  of  those,  who  formerly  dweh  on 
either  side  of  the  river  Rhine,  had  eadi  a  peculiar 
name,  of  which  (me  tribe  is  called  Germans,  a  name 
commonly  applied  to  alL  In  this  (northern)  ocean 
lies  the  island  Brittia,  not  far  from  the  continent, 
but  as  much  as  200  stadia,  right  opposite  to  the 
outlets  of  the  Rhine,  and  is  between  Britatmia  and 
the  island  Thule.  For  Britaimia  lies  somewhcte 
towards  the  setting  sun,  at  the  eztremity  of  the 
country  of  the  Spaniards,  distant  from  the  continent 
not  lees  than  4,000  stadia.  But  Brittia  lies  at  the 
hindermost  extremity  of  Gaul,  where  it  borders  on 
the  ocean,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  north  of  Spain  and 
Britain;  whereas  Thule,  so  far  as  is  known  to  men, 
lies  at  the  farthest  eztremity  of  the  ocean  towards 
tbe  north;  but  matters  relating  to  Britain  and 
Thule  hare  been  disconiwd  of  in  our  former  narra- 
tive. Three  very  numerous  nations  possess  Brittia, 
over  each  of  which  a  king  presides,  which  nations  are 
named  Angili,  Phrissones,  and  those  sumamed  fixxn 
the  ishmd  Britones;  so  great  indeed  appears  the 
fecundity  of  these  nations,  that  every  year  vast  nom- 
bers  migrating  thence  with  their  wives  and  chiMren 
go  to  the  Franks,  who  colonize  them  in  soch  places 
as  seem  the  most  desert  parts  of  their  country ;  and 
upon  this  dnaunstance,  they  say,  they  ftmncd  a 
claim  to  the  island.  Insomuch  indeed,  that  not 
long  since,  the  king  of  the  Franks  dispatching  some 
oi  his  own  people  on  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor 
Justinian  at  Byzantinm,  sent  them  also  certain  of 
the  Angili;  thus  making  a  show  as  thoogh  this 
island  also  was  ruled  by  him.    Socb,  then,  are  the 
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mtten   rdatinf;   to  the    island   called   Brittla." 
(Procop.  de  BelL  Gotk.  n.  SO.) 

Brittia,  then,  mu  not  Sritanmia.  As  little  yna 
it  riafa.  The  Thole  of  Procopios  seema  to  have 
been  Scandinaria :  "  Thnk  is  extremeljr  large,  being 
ten  dmee  larger  than  Britain,  from  which  it  is  rer^ 
br  distant  to  the  north."     {Bell  Ootk.  ii.  15.) 

The  following  passage  engenders  f^eeh  complica- 
tion:— "  MoreoTer,  in  this  isle  of  Brittia,  men  of  an- 
cient time  built  a  kn^  wall,  cntting  off  a  great  par- 
tial of  it;  for  the  soil  and  the  men,  and  all  other 
things,  are  not  alike  on  both  sides;  for  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  vail,  there  is  an  wholesomencss  of  air 
in  ooofonnitj  with  the  seasons,  moderately  warm  in 
summer,  and  eool  in  winter.  Manj  men  inhabit 
here,  lirii^  nrach  as  other  men.  The  trees  with 
their  appnqwiate  fmits  flourish  in  seasca,  and  their 
earn  buids  are  as  pradttctire  as  others;  and  the  dis- 
trict appears  snffidentlj  fertilised  by  streams.  Bnt 
on  the  western  side  all  is  different,  insomuch  indeed 
that  it  wnold  be  impassible  for  a  man  to  lire  there 
eren  half  an  hoar.  Vipers  and  serpents  innumera- 
ble, with  all  other  kinds  of  wild  beasts,  infest  that 
place;  and  what  is  most  strange,  the  natives  affirm, 
that  if  any  one,  passing  the  wall,  should  proceed  to 
the  other  side,  he  wxmld  die  immediately,  nnable  to 
endiin  the  nnwholeaomeness  of  the  atmosphere; 
death  also  attacking  such  bea^  as  go  thither,  forth- 
with destroys  them.  Bnt  as  I  have  arrived  at  this 
point  of  my  hiiitory,  it  is  incnmbent  on  me  to  record 
a  tradition  veiy  nearly  allied  to  fable,  which  has 
Berer^jpeared  to  me  troe  in  all  respects,  thongh 
coKtaatly  spread  abroad  by  men  without  nnmbor, 
irho  assert  that  tbemselrea  have  been  agents  in  the 
tnmssctions,  and  also  hearers  of  the  words.  I  must 
iMt,  howevw,  paas  it  by  altogether  unnoticed,  lest 
vben  thus  writing  oooceming  the  ishuid  Brittia,  I 
thould  bring  npon  myself  an  impatstion  of  ignorance 
of  certain  circnmstances  perpetually  happening  there. 
They  say,  then,  that  the  soiils  of  men  departed  are 
shnys  conducted  to  this  place ;  bat  in  what  man- 
nor  I  win  ezphun  immediately,  having  freqnently 
heard  it  ftom  men  of  that  region  who  relate  it  most 
seriously,  although  I  would  rather  ascribe  their  asse- 
TCntions  to  a  Mrtein  dreamy  faculty  which  pos- 
Rsaesthem. 

"On  the  coast  of  the  land  over  against  this 
■>land  Brittia,  in  the  ocean,  are  many  villages, 
inhabited  by  men  employed  in  fishing  and  in  agri- 
cvltare,  and  who  for  the  sake  of  merchandize  pass 
"tT  to  thli  island.  In  other  respects  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  Franks,  bat  they  never  render  them  tri- 
Imte;  this  harden,  as  they  rehte,  having  been  of 
M  remitted  to  them  for  a  certain  service  which  I 
shall  immediatdy  describe.  The  irihabitants  de- 
clare that  the  conducting  of  sonhi  devolves  on  them 
ia  turn.  Such  of  them,  therefore,  as  on  the  ensuing 
nigfat  are  to  go  on  this  occnpation  in  their  turn  i^ 
ntrke,  retaroing  to  their  dwellings  as  soon  as  it 
pows  dark,  ocmpose  themselves  to  sleep,  awaiting 
the  andoetor  of  the  expedition.  All  at  once,  at 
light,  they  percave  that  their  doors  are  shaken,  and 
they  hear  a  certain  indistinct  voice,  stmimoning 
than  to  their  work.  Without  delay,  arising  from 
their  beds,  they  proceed  to  the  shore,  not  under- 
>t<ading  the  necessity  which  thus  constrains  them, 
7<t  nevertheless  compelled  by  ite  inflnence.  And 
here  they  perceive  vessels  in  rcadinees,  wholly  void 
•f  men;  not,  however,  their  own,  but  certain  strange 
••"•ds,  m  which  embarking  they  hiy  hold  on  the 
••IS,  and  feel  their  burden  made  heavier  by  a  mul- 
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titnde  of  passengers,  the  boats  being  sank  to  the 
gunwale  and  rowlock,  and  floating  scarce  a  finger 
above  the  water.  They  see  not  a  single  pertvn;  but 
having  rowed  for  one  hoar  only,  tiiey  arrive  at 
Brittia;  whereas,  when  they  navigate  their  own 
vessels,  not  making  use  of  sails,  bnt  rowing,  they 
anive  there  with  difficulty,  even  in  a  night  and  « 
day.  Having  reached  the  island,  and  been  released 
form  their  burden,  they  depart  immediately,  the 
boats  quickly  becoming  light,  suddenly  en)erging 
from  the  stream,  and  sinking  in  the  water  no  deeper 
than  the  keel.  These  people  see  no  human  being 
either  while  navigaUng  with  them,  nor  when  re- 
leased from  the  ship.  But  they  say  that  they  hear 
a  certain  voice  there,  which  seems  to  announce  to 
such  as  receive  them  the  name  of  all  who  have 
crossed  over  with  them,  and  describing  the  dignities 
which  they  formerly  possessed,  and.  calling  them 
over  by  their  hereditary  titles.  And  also  if  women 
happen  to  cross  over  with  them,  they  call  over  th« 
names  of  the  husbands  with  whom  they  lived. 
These,  then,  are  the  things  which  men  of  that  dis- 
trict declare  to  take  place;  but  I  return  to  my 
former  nanative,"  (Prccop.  BelL  Goth.  iv.  20,  seq.; 
the  tratulation  from  the  Monumenia  Britamtica, 
pp.  Izxxiv.,  seq.) 

A  reference  to  the  article  Akstut  will  snggcst  the 
notion  that  one  author  of  antiquity,  at  least,  con- 
fotmded  the  Prutheni  (iVussianj)  of  the  Baltic 
with  the  Britanni  of  Britain,  and  that  the  htngusge 
of  the  amber-countty  of  East  Prussia  and  Conrland, 
which  Tacitns  calls  Brittamime  propior,  was  really 
Prothenian.  How  fiu-  will  the  hypothesis  of  a  similar 
confnsion  on  the  part  of  Procopius  explain  the  diffi- 
cult passages  before  us  ?  It  will  not  do  so  without 
the  farther  alteration  of  certain  minor  details.  In 
the  first  place,  the  locality  of  the  Vami  requires 
alteration.  The  Shine  of  Procopins  was  probably 
the  Elbe;  on  the  northern  bank  of  which,  in  the 
present  duchies  of  Lanenbnrg  and  Mecklenburg 
Schwerin,  we  find  the  Vamaci,  Wantabi,  and  Var- 
naJii  of  the  Carlovingian  histoiiaas  (Adam  oj" Bre- 
men, Hetmoldat,  &c). 

Two  islands  then  claim  notice,  Heligoland  and 
Rugen.  The  former  lies  more  in  conformity  with  the 
description  of  Procopins,  and  was  almost  certainly 
peopled  by  Frisians  and  Angles  (in  the  eyes  of  whom 
it  was  a  holy  island),  but  not  so  certainly  by  any 
population  akin  to  the  Fruthenian,  and,  as  such, 
likely  to  be  confounded  with  the  Britanni.  Rugen,  on 
the  other  hand,  might  easily  hare  been  so  peopled,  or 
at  least,  it  might  be  resorted  to  by  the  Prathenians  of 
Pmssia  and  their  allied  popuUtions.  To  the  Angle 
and  Frisian  it  would  be  less  accessible,  though  by 
no  means  an  impossible,  locality.  Each  island,  tlien, 
has  its  claims;  but  we  may  go  a  step  farther  towards 
reconciling  them. 

Rugen  and  Heligohmd  are  the  two  islands  which 
have,  upon  diSerent  degrees  of  evidence,  been  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  holy  isknd,  with  its  sacred 
grove  (autum  nemui)  of  the  Germania  of  Tacitus, 
— an  object  of  respectful  visitation  to  the  variotw 
tribes  of  Rendigni,  ^n$h°,  Avioncs,  Varini,  Eudoses, 
Suaidones,  and  Nuithones  (c  40);  and  the  preceding 
remarks  liave  led  to  the  notion  that  the  Brittiu  of 
Procopius  and  btond  of  Tacitus  are  one  and  the 
some.  Its  rebtions  to  the  Angli  and  Varini,  its 
relations  to  Britain  and  Thule,  its  mysterious  .ind 
holy  character,  all  indicate  this.  So  that  what  ap- 
plies to  the  one  applies  to  the  other  also.  Yet  the 
statement  of  Tacitas  is  difficult.    The  Ttry  &ct  oi 
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gome  commentaton  identifying  his  island  witb  Rngen, 
and  others  with  Helij^olind,  shows  this, 

Mow,  the  following  are  the  reasons  <br  believing 
that  the  BriUia  of  Procopiiis  and  the  Idand  of  the 
Sacred  Grove  of  Tacitus,  was  neither  Rngen  excla- 
8irel7,nor Heligoland  exclusively ;  bat  a  tertbm  gtad, 
so  to  say,  arising  ont  of  a  confusion  between  the  attri- 
bates  of  the  two.  The  parts  abont  the  Lower  Elbe 
were  really  in  the  neighbonrfaood  of  two  holy  isbnds ; 
i.  e.,  Bugen  was  as  truly  a  holy  island  as  Heligoland, 
and  vice  verti,  Heligoland,  when  the  foil  light  of 
history  first  illustrates  its  mythology,  was  the  sacred 
isle  of  the  Angles  and  Frisians,  Germanic  tribes 
whoee  worship  would  be  that  of  the  goddess  Hertha. 
Rugen,  when  simikrly  illustrated,  is  just  as  sacred; 
sacred,  however,  not  with  the  Oetmanic  Angti^  bnt 
with  the  Slavonic  Vamahi  (  Koruii),  near  neighbours 
of  the  Angles,  and  not  distant  ones  of  tlie  Pruiheni. 
Now  this,  in  the  case  of  so  good  a  writer  as  Tacitus, 
and,  a  fortiori^  with  one  like  Procopius,  ^ves  us  the 
elements  of  a  natural  and  excusable  error, — since 
the  holy  islands  with  corresponding  catta  ncmora 
were  two  in  number,  at  no  great  distance  from  each 
other,  and  visited,  respectively,  by  neighbouring  na- 
tions. Bow  easily  would  the  writer,  when  he  recog- 
nised the  insular  character  of  the  two  modes  of 
cyltus,  refer  them  to  one  and  the  same  island ;  how 
easily,  when  he  knew  the  general  fact  that  the  Angli 
and  Vsrini  each  worshipped  in  an  island,  be  ignorant 
of  the  particular  fiict  that  each  worshipped  in  a  se- 
parate one. 

The  hypothuts,  then,  that  explains  the  BriUia 
of  Procopius,  separates  it  from  Britannia,  identifies 
it  with  the  island  of  the  castum  nemui  of  Tacitus, 
and  sees  in  the  latter  an  island  so  far  real  as  to  be 
eilitr  Heligoland  or  Rugen,  bnt  so  far  unreal  as  to 
be  made  out  of  a  mixture  of  the  attributes  of  the 
two. 

Lest  the  suggested  confusion  between  the  ancient 
names  of  Britain  and  Prussia  be  considered  unlikely, 
the  reader  is  reminded  that  the  a  in  the  latter  word 
represents  tlie  combination  tt,  or  t»h,  as  is  shown 
by  the  name  Brutmo,  the  eponymus  of  the  ancient 
Prussians: — "  daces  fiiere  duo,  nempe  Bruteno  et 
Wudawatto,  quorum  altemm  Bruteno  sacerdotem 
crearunt,  alteram  scilicet  Wudawatto  in  regem  ele- 
gerunt."  (^Fragment  from  the  Bonusorum  Oriffo 
ex  Domino  Chritticmo,  Voigt,  vol.  i.  p.  621.) 

Again,  when  we  inv&stigate  the  language  in  which 
the  nltimate  sources  of  the  information  of  Tacitus 
lay,  we  find  that  it  most  have  been  either  German  or 
Slavonic.  Now,  in  either  case,  the  terms  for  British 
and  Prussian  would  be  alike,  e.g.: — 

English,  British,  Pruttian. 

German,  Bryttitc,  Pryttitc. 

Shivonic,  Brittkaja,      Pruttkaja. 

in.  AtrrnoRiTiBS. 

The  term  Britith  Ttlet  is  an  older  name  than  Bri- 
tannia; and  the  Britith  Islet  of  the  writeni  anterior 
to  Caesar  are  the  two  large  ones  of  Albion  and 
lemt,  along  with  the  numerous  smaller  ones  that  lie 
around  and  between  them.  Albion  means  England 
and  Scothind;  leme,  /r«-land.  The  distinction  be- 
tween Britannia  (^  Great  Britain),  as  opposed  to 
leme,  begins  with  Caesar;  the  distinction  between 
Britannia  (=  Sunth  Britain),as  opposed  to  Caledonia, 
is  Uter  still.  The  Greek  writers  keep  the  general 
powers  of  the  term  the  longest. 

HerodotDS,  as  may  be  expected,  is  the  earliest 
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author  who  mentions  any  country  that  can  pass  for 
onr  isUmd,  writing,  "  that  of  the  extremities  of  Europe 
towards  the  west "  he  "  camnt  speak  with  certainty. 
Nor  "  is  he  "  acquamted  with  the  islands  called  da- 
siterides,  from  which  tin  is  brought "  (iii.  115).  A 
refinement  upon  this  passage  will  be  fbond  in  the 
seqoel,  embodying  a  reason,  more  or  leas  valid,  for 
believing  that  between  the  Azores  and  the  British 
Islee  a  confusion  may  have  arisen, — the  «ie  bong 
truly  the  Cassiterides  (or  Tin  Islands),  and  the  other 
the  Oestrymnides,  a  difierent  group.  However,  as  the 
criticism  stands  at  present,  the  two  words  are  sy- 
nonymous, and  the  knowledge  of  the  one  group  implies 
that  of  the  other, — the  designation  only  being  varied. 

Still,  takmg  the  text  of  Herodotos  as  it  stands,  the 
rttU  fact  it  embodies  is  that  the  tin  coontry  of  west- 
em  Europe  was  known  to  him;  thongh,  whether  all 
the  statements  that  apply  to  it  are  nneqoivocal,  is 
doubtful.     His  sources  were,  of  course,  Phoenician. 

So  are  those  of  Aristotle: — "  Beyond  the  Pillara 
of  Heronles  the  ocean  flows  round  the  earth;  in  this 
ocean,  however,  an  two  islands,  and  those  very  large, 
called  Bretannic,  Albion  and  leme,  which  are  larger 
than  those  before  mentioned,  and  lie  beyond  tlie 
Kelti ;  and  other  two  not  less  than  these,  Taprabane 
beyond  the  Indians,  lying  obliquely  in  respect  of  the 
main  land,  and  that  called  Phebol,  situate  over  against 
the  Arabic  Gulf;  moreover,  not  a  few  small  islands, 
around  the  Bretannic  Isles  and  Iberia,  encircle  as 
with  a  diadem  this  earth,  which  we  have  akeady  aud 
to  be  an  island."     (De  Mundo,  c.  3.) 

Polybins'  notice  contains  nothing  that  is  not  in- 
volved in  those  of  Aristotle  and  Herodotus,  special 
mention  being  made  of  the  tin  (iii.  57). 

The  assertion  that  Herodotos  is  the  first  aalbor 
who  mentions  the  British  Isles,  merely  means  that 
he  is  the  first  author  whoee  name,  hahitatioo,  and 
date  are  clear,  definite,  and  nnequivocal.  What  if 
a  notice  occar  in  the  Orphic  poems,  so-called?  In 
such  a  case  the  date  is  earlier  or  later  according  to 
the  views  of  the  authorship.  This  may  be  later  than 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  or  it  ma;  not.  It  is  earlier, 
if  we  refer  the  extract  to  any  of  the  Onomacmteau 
forgeries.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  ship  Argo,  in  a 
so-called  Orphic  poem,  is  made  to  say  (1 163): — 
Svv  yiip  81)  kvypp  re  acoI  iXyeu^  Koictfnrri 
'Epxopuu  V  '^ifoura'  'UpfUrw  iaoor  htufuu,  K.T.A, 

And  again  (1187): — 

h>'  tipia  t^/un'  it^inis 
Aintnrpii. 

Now,  nothing  is  more  cerbun  than  that,  when  we 
get  to  notices  of  Britain  which  are  at  one  and  the 
same  time  Roman  in  origin,  and  unequivocal  in  re- 
spect  to  the  parts  to  which  they  apply,  nothing  ex- 
planatory of  these  Demetrian  rites  appears.  Aind  it 
is  almost  equally  certain,  that  when  we  meet  with 
them — and  wo  do  so  meet  with  them — in  writers 
of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries,  the  passages 
in  which  the  allusion  ooctu«  must  by  no  means  be 
considered  as  independent  evidence;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  derived  from  the  same  sonrce  with  the 
Orphic  extracts,  and  may  pottiUf  [see  Cassitk- 
RIDE8  and  OESTsriCKiDEs]  have  their  appHcatioa 
elsewhere. 

Strabo  and  Diodoms,  though  later  than  Caesar, 
are  more  or  less  in  the  same  predicament.  Tb«r 
authorities  were  those  of  Herodotus  and  Aristotle. 

Caesar  himself  must  be  criticised  from  two  paints 
of  view.    It  may  be  that,  in  nine  eases  out  of  ten,  bs 
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writes  u  Cmsu  the  personal  obaerver;  yet  in  the 
tentb,  perhaps  oftcner,  he  writes  as  Caesar  the  scholar. 
This  is  better  shown  in  Gaol  than  in  Britain.  His  spe- 
cific details  are  his  own.  His  generalities  are  taken 
from  the  Alexandrian  geogia{Jiers. 

Strabo's  authority,  in  respect  to  the  similaritj  of 
the  British  rites  to  those  of  Ceres,  was  also  an  Alex- 
andrian, Artemidorns  (iv.  p.  277). 

Ptolemy's  notices  ate  important  He  specially 
quotes  Marinns  Tyrios,  and,  generally,  seems  to 
<peak  on  the  strength  of  Phoenician  aathorities. 
His  accotmt  of  Great  Britain,  both  in  respect  to  what 
it  contains  and  what  it  omits,  stands  in  contrast  to 
those  of  all  the  Roman  authon;  and,  besides  this,  he 
is  as  minute  in  the  geography  of  iTtfremio,  as  in  that 
of  Britannia  and  Caloionia.  Now  Ireland  was  a 
onntry  that,  so  &r  as  it  was  known  at  all,  was 
known  throngh  the  Greeks,  the  Iberians,  and  the 
Phoenicians  (Ptmic  or  Proper  Phoenician,  as  the  case 
might  be),  rather  than  throngh  the  Britons,  Gauls, 
and  Banians. 

Horn  far  teere  tie  Oettryamidet  and  Cauiteridt» 
adiumii/  BrUanmet — A  question  has  been  sng- 
gosted  which  now  claims  further  notice.  Just  as  a 
statement  that  applies  to  Brittia  may  not  apply  to 
Britain,  a  statement  that  applies  to  the  Cassiterides 
may  not  always  apply  to  the  Tin  Country.  The  true 
tin  country  was  Cornwall,  rather  than  the  Sdily  Isles ; 
tbeCassiterides, "  (en  in  ntunber,  lying  near  eadi  other 
in  the  ocean,  towards  the  north  from  the  haven  of  the 
ArUbri"  (Strab.  iii.  p.  239),  are  the  Scilly  Isles  rather 
than  Cornwall.  Again,  "  one  of  them  is  a  desert, 
but  the  others  are  inhabited  by  men  in  bhick  cloaks, 
clad  in  tunics  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  girt  about 
the  breast,  walking  with  staves,  and  beuded  like 
goats.  They  subsist  by  their  cattle,  leading  for  the 
mst  part  a  wandering  life."  This  may  or  may  not 
be  Cornish  J  it  may  or  may  not  be  British.  The 
foUawing  is  both :  viz.,  that  "  they  have  metals  of 
tin  inff  lead."  Hence,  some  part  of  Strabo's  account 
is  nndoabtedly,  some  part  probably,  British.  In  the 
next  writer,  howerer,  we  find,  side  by  side  with  some- 
thing that  mutt  be  British,  something  that  camiot 
be  90.  That  miter  is  Festus  Avienus.  The  islands 
be  notices  are  the  Oestiymnides;  his  authority, 
Phoenician.    His  language  requires  notice  in  detail. 

"  Sob  bojns  autem  prominentis  vertice 
Sinus  dehiscit  incolis  Oestrt/Truaeut 
In  qao  InsuUe  sese  exserunt  Oetttymnida, 
LaxD  jacentes,  et  metallo  divites 
Statmi  atque  plumbi." 

Thus  far  the  Oestrymnides  are  Britannic.     Then 
foUom  a  sketch  of  their  occupants,  equally  Britannic 
So  is  the  geographical  notice  as  to  tiieir  relations  to 
Ireland: 
"  Ast  hinc  dnobns  in  Sacram  (sic  Insnlam 
Kxere  priad)  solibus  cursus  rati  est. 
Haec  inter  imdas  mnlta  cespitem  jacet, 
Eamqne  late  gens  Hibemorum  coUt. 
Prgpmqua  rursus  insula  Albionum  patet." 

The  term  Sacra  Inmla  shows  two  things:  — 
It,  that  the  name  En  is  of  great  antiquity;  2nd, 
*b«t  it  passed  from  the  Phoenician  language  to  the 
Grtek,  wherein  Eri  became  'Upa  (NVo»)- 

What  follows  is  any  but  British: — 

"  Tartessiiaque  in  terminos  Oestrynuudmn 
Kegotiandi  mos  erat;  Carthaginis 
Etiam  coloni,  et  vulgns,  inter  Hercnlis 
Ag^tans  cclomnas  haec  adibat  aeqoora: 
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Quae  Bitmla)  Poemu  mensibna  vix  qnatuor, 
Ut  ipte  semet  re  prob^sse  retulit 
Enavigantem,  posse  transmitti  ndserit, 

Adjicit  et  iUud  plurimimi  inter  gnrgites 
Exiitareyticain,  et  saepe  virgniti  vice 
Retinere  puppim;  didt  hie  nihilominns 
Mon  in  profondum  terga  demiiti  maris 
Parvoque  aqnarum  vix  snpertexi  solum." 

Oroe  ifaritim.  /Jescnjit  1.  94,  et  soq. 
This,  as  already  stated,  is  not  Britannic;  yet  is 
not  a  fiction.  The  fucut  that  checked  the  hardy 
mariners  of  Himiloo  was  the  Soaring  Sargattum  of 
the  well-known  Sargatto  Sea.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
naturalist  this  floating  fucia  fixes  the  line  of  Hi- 
milco's  voyage  as  definitely  as  the  amber-country 
fixes  the  Aestui  of  Tacitus.  Yet  the  Cassiteridn 
are  not  simply  and  absolutely  the  Azores,  nor  yet  ara 
the  Oestrymnides  simply  and  absolutely  the  Scilly 
Isles.  As  in  the  supposed  case  of  the  isles  of 
Ragen  and  Heligoland,  there  is  a  confusion  of  at- 
tributes— a  confiisiim  of  which  the  possibility  must 
be  recognised,  even  by  those  who  hesitate  to  admit 
the  absolute  fiict, — a  confusion  which  should  engender 
caution  in  onr  criticism,  and  induce  us  to  weigh 
each  statement  as  much  on  its  own  merits  as  on  the 
context  That  there  were  orgies  in  Britain,  and  that 
there  was  tin,  stand  upon  the  same  testimony,  since 
Strabo  mentions  both.  Yet  the  certainty  of  the  two 
bets  is  very  diHerent  The  orgies — arid  even  the 
black  tunica  and  long  beards — may,  possibly,  be  M 
little  British  as  the /uctu  of  the  Sargasso  Sea.  The 
fucut  of  the  Sargasso  Sea  belongs  to  the  Azores. 
Its  notice  is  a  great  fact  in  the  history  of  early 
navigation.  The  orgies  and  the  bearded  men  may 
go  with  it,  or  go  with  the  tin. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  notices  of  oertun  isles  of  tho 
west,  as  often  as  they  occur  in  authors  writing  from 
Phoenician  sources,  are  only  unimpeachably  Bri- 
tannic when  they  specially  and  definitely  speak  to 
taa  tin-country  and  the  tin-trade,  and  when  they 
contain  British  names,  or  other  fiute  equally  un- 
equivocal. The  Britannic  locality  of  the  Demetrian 
orgies  (in  the  later  writers  they  become  Bacchic)  a 
only  a  probability. 

The  Roman  aathoritia  will  be  considered  when 
the  historical  sketch  of  Roman  Brilam  is  attempted. 
The  pant  that  at  present  requires  further  notice  i* 
the  extent  to  which  the  two  sources  difier. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Greek  authorities  difier 
from  the  Roman  in  being  second-hand  (t.  e.  de- 
rived iirom  Phoenicia),  in  dealing  with  the  vxitem 
parts  of  the  ishmd,  in  grouping  their  facts  around 
the  leading  phenomena  of  the  tin  trade,  in  recog- 
nising the  existence  of  certain  orgies,  and  in  being, 
to  a  oertun  extent,  liable  to  the  chaise  of  having 
confused  Britain  with  the  Azores,  or  the  true  Cas- 
siterides  with  the  Oestrymnides:  the  Roman  authori- 
ties, so  fiir  as  they  are  based  upon  Greek  ones,  being 
in  the  same  category.  Joeephus,  who  alludes  ind- 
dentaliy  to  Britain,  is  i  fortiori  Phoenician  in 
respect  to  his  sources. 

The  Phoenician  origin  of  the  Greek  evidence  is 
the  general  rule;  but  it  is  only  up  to  a  certain  date 
that  the  Greek  authorities  are  of  the  kind  in  ques- 
tion; {.  e.  Phoenician  in  their  immediate  origm.  It 
is  only  up  to  the  date  of  the  foimdation  of  the  colony 
of  Massilia  (^MartaUet),  when  commerce  had  de- 
veloped itself,  and  when  there  were  two  routes  of 
trafiic  —  one  vii  the  Spanish  ports  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  other  overtand. 
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Of  the  latter  Diodonu  gives  an  acconot.  It  was 
probablj  the  Haasilisn  Greeks  that  ccOTerted 
Up-ni  into  'U/w  Nqv«>.    See  HiBEBinA. 

The  Bjzantine  historians  irill  be  noticed  in  the 
■eqnel. 

IV.  OUODI  or  THI  WORD  Bbttahiiia. 

Sapposing  the  Phoenicians  to  liare  been  the  fint 
wlm  informed  the  Greeks  of  a  conntrj  named  Britain, 
who  informed  the  Phoenicians  f  in  other  wonls,  in 
what  language  did  the  names  Britamti  and  Bri- 
tannia originate?  The  nsoal  doctrine  is  that  these 
were  native  terms;  {.«.  HuX  the  occnpants  of  the 
British  Islands  called  themselree  so,  and  were  there- 
fore so  called  by  their  neighbouis.  Yet  this  is  bj 
DO  means  certain. 

The  mont  certain  &ct  connected  with  the  gloss  is 
that  it  was  Greek  before  it  was  Roman.  Whence 
did  the  Greeks  get  it  ?  From  one  of  two  sources. 
From  the  Phoenicians,  if  thej  had  it  anterior  to  the 
foandation  of  Marseilles,  and  from  the  population  of 
the  parts  around  that  city  in  case  they  got  it  sub- 
sequent to  that  event  Now,  if  it  were  Phoenician, 
whence  came  it  originally?  Mere  probably  from 
Spain  than  from  either  Gaul  or  Britain — in  which 
case  Britcamia  is  the  Iheric  name  for  oeitain  British 
islanders  nther  than  the  native  rate.  It  mojr,  of 
course,  have  been  native  as  well:  whether  it  were 
so  ia  a  separate  question. 

And  if  it  were  Maasilian  (i.  e.  from  the  neigb- 
boorhood  of  Mar^Ues),  whence  came  it  ?  Probably 
from  the  Gaols  of  the  parts  aronnd.  Bnt  this  is  only 
a  probability.  It  may  have  been  Ibtrie  even  tiien; 
since  it  is  well  known  that  the  Iberians  of  the 
Spanish  Peninsula  extended  so  &r  westward  as  the 
I^wer  Rhone.  Hence,  as  the  qnestian  stands  at 
present,  the  presomptioo  ii  mther  in  &voar  of  the 
word  being  Iberie. 

Again,  the/brm  is  Iberie.  The  terminatioa  -tan, 
comparatively  rare  in  Gaul,  abounds  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  ancient  Iberia ;  e.  g.  Tnrde-(an-i,  Carpe- 
tan-i,  tec 

In  all  speculations  upon  the  etymolc^  of 
words,  the  preliminary  question  as  to  the  language 
to  which  the  word  nnder  notice  is  to  be  lefisned  is 
of  importance.  In  the  present  instance  it  is  emi- 
nently so.  If  the  toot  Brit  be  Gallic  (or  Keltic), 
the  current  etymologies,  at  least,  deserve  notice. 
If,  however,  it  be  Iberie,  the  philologist  has  been  on 
the  wrong  track  altogether,  has  looked  in  the  wrong 
language  for  his  docbine,  and  must  correct  bis  cri- 
ticism by  abandcxiing  the  Keltic,  and  having  rsooune 
to  the  Basque.  Agam,  if  the  word  be  Iberie,  the 
(  is  no  part  of  \he  root,  but  only  an  infiezional 
element.  Lest,  however,  we  overvalue  the  import 
of  the  form  -tan  being  Iberie,  we  mnst  remember 
that  the  similkrly-formed  name  Aqni-tan-ia,  occurs 
in  Gaul ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  lest  we  overvalue  the 
import  of  this,  we  most  remember  that  AquHania 
itself  may  possibly  be  Iberie 

Probably  the  word  was  Iberie  and  Gallic  as  well. 
It  was  certainly  Gallic  in  Coeear's  time.  Bnt  it 
may  bare  been  Gallic  without  having  been  native, 
i.  e,  British.  And  this  was  probably  the  case. 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  the  fact  of  any 
part  of  the  popnbtion  of  the  British  Isles  having 
called  themselves  Briton*.  They  were  called  so  by 
the  Gauls;  and  the  Gallio  name  was  adopted  by 
the  Romans.  This  was  alL  The  name  may  have 
been  strange  to  the  people  to  whom  it  was  so  op- 
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plied,  as  the  wnd  WtiA  is  to  the  natives  of  the 
Cambro-Briton  principality. 

Probably,  too,  it  was  only  until  the  bade  of 
Massilia  had  beeooie  developed  that  the  root  BriL 
was  known  at  all.  As  long  as  the  route  was  vi& 
Spain,  and  the  trade  exclusively  Phoenidan,  the 
most  prominent  of  the  British  isles  was  Irdand. 
The  Orphic  extract  speaks  only  to  the  Ivnuaa  Ulia, 
and  Herodotua  only  to  the  Caoaiterides. 


V.   TbS  Tn-TBADE  OF  BSTTAIIt. 

One  of  the  instruments  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
histoiy  of  the  early  commerce  and  the  early  dviliang 
infloeDces  of  Britain  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  its 
bcdng  one  of  the  few  localities  of  a  scantjly-diffhsed 
metal  —  tin.  This,  like  the  amber  rf  the  coasts  of 
Prussia  aod  Courland,  helps  us  by  means  of  archaeo- 
logy to  history.  Yet  it  is  traversed  by  the  fact  of  the 
same  metal  bebg  found  in  the  far  east — in  Banca 
and  the  Malayan  peninsula.  Hence,  when  we  find 
amongst  the  antiquities  of  Assyria  and  Egypt — the 
countries  of  pro-eminent  antiquity — vessda  and  im- 
plements of  bronze,  the  inference  that  the  tin  of  that 
alloy  was  of  British  origin  is  by  no  means  indahita- 
ble.  It  is  strengthened  indeed  by  our  knowledge  of 
on  actual  trade  between  Phoenicia  and  Cornwall; 
but  still  it  is  not  unexceptionaUe.  When,  however, 
writers  so  early  as  Herodotos  describe  tin  as  a 
branch  of  Phoenician  traffic  in  the  fifth  century  B.C., 
we  may  reasonably  carry  its  origin  to  an  earlier 
date;  a  date  which,  whatever  may  be  the  antiqnity 
al  the  Aegyptian  and  Assyrian  alloys,  is  still  rcasoo- 
able.  An  early  British  trade  is  a  known  bet,  an 
equally  early  Indian  one  a  probability.  In  round 
nnmben  we  may  lay  the  beginning  of  the  Phoeniciaa 
interconne  with  Cornwall  at  B.C.  1000. 

The  next  question  is  the  extent  to  whidi  the 
metallnrgic  skill  thos  inferred  was  native.  S<rar  as 
this  was  the  case,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  measore  of  our 
indigenous  civilisation.  Now  if  we  remember  that 
it  was  almost  wholly  for  tin  that  the  Phoenicians 
sought  the  Cassiterides,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to 
deny  to  the  earliest  population  of  the  tin-districts 
some  knowledge  and  practice — ^no  matter  how  slight 
—  of  metollurgic  art;  otherwise,  it  must  have  been 
either  an  instinct  or  an  accident  that  brought  the 
first  vessel  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  coast  of 
Cornwall.  Some  amount,  then,  of  indigenous  me- 
tallurgy may  be  awarded  to  its  occnpants. 

Perhaps  they  had  the  art  of  smelting  c<^per  as 
wdl  —  though  the  reasoning  in  &vour  of  this  view 
is  of  the  (k  priori  kind.  Copper  is  a  metal  which 
is  generally  the  first  to  be  worked  by  rode  nations; 
so  that  whenever  a  metal  less  reducible  is  smelted, 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  more  reducible  on  is 
smelted  also.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
absence  of  pure  copper  implements  in  the  old  (aauifi 
suggests  the  notion  that  either  the  ait  of  alloying 
was  as  old  as  that  of  smelting,  or  else  that  tin  was 
smelted  first. 

From  the  knowledge  of  reduction  and  alloys,  we 
may  proceed  to  the  question  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
art  (k  casting.  The  main  fact  here  ia  the  discoreiy 
of  moulds,  both  of  stone  and  brcmze,  for  the  casting 
of  axes  and  spear-heads.  The  former  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  to  have  been  imported,  whatever  opinion  we 
may  entertain  respecting  the  Utter.  Whether  the 
invention,  however,  of  either  was  British,  or  whether 
the  Phoenicians  showed  the  way,  is  oncertain.    The 
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extoit  to  which  the  moolds  of  difiexent  countriei  — 
Fnmce,  Gennany,  ScandiiuiTia — resemble  each  other, 
ereo  in  points  at  apparently  arbitnuy  detail,  is  (to 
a  certain  extent)  against  the  natiTe  claim. 

The  nnifomuty  of  the  alloy  is  no  more  than  what 
we  expect  fiom  the  chemical  canditi(»is  necessary 
iiir  the  achievement  of  a  good  implement — ^indeed  it 
is  rather  less.  It  varies  from  one  of  tin  and  seven 
of  capper,  to  one  of  tin  and  twelve  of  copper;  whilst 
it  is  the  opinion  of  experienced  metallurgists  that 
the  best  alloy  (one  tin  to  ten  copper)  could  easily  be 
hit  npon  by  different  artists  wholly  independeat  of 
iotercoounnnicatioa. 

The  Oamnonian  Brit<s]8  sold  tin.  What  did  they 
take  in  payment?  In  all  histories  of  commerce 
theae  qnestiaDs  are  oraraUtive.  Dr.  Wilson  (Pre- 
kulorie  Amtals  o/ Scotland,  p.  196)  tmly  remarks 
that  Strabo's  aocoont  of  ib»  Cassiterides  is  not 
grauly  to  be  relied  on.  For  their  tin  and  lead  they 
took  in  exchange  salt,  skins,  and  bronze  vessels 
(xaAjcj^iara).  This  Utter  is  a  strange  article  of 
import  for  a  country  of  tin,  copper,  and  moolds. 

The  earliest  gbm  that  has  a  bearing  upon  the 
geography  of  Britain  is  the  word  dttnUridtM}  for  it 
most  be  observed  that  whilst  the  word  BritanHia  is 
non-existent  in  Herodotns,  the  Orphic  extract  knows 
(oly  the  Irish  (/emiem)  isles.  Now  this,  though 
beating  upon  Britain,  is  no  British  word.  It  is  the 
oriental  term  Katttra. 

This  distinction  is  important.  Were  the  word 
Brituk  in  origin,  we  should  be  enabled  to  enhance 
the  antiquity  of  the  Cornish  tin-trade — since  the 
word  Koaatrtpos  occurs  both  in  Homer  and  Hesiod. 
Who,  however,  shall  say  that,  however  much  the 
pnhabilities  may  be  in  &vonr  of  the  Homeric  and 
Uesiodic  tin  having  been  Cornish,  it  was  not  Indian 
— t-e.  Malayan?  The  name,  at  least,  is  in  &voar  of 
the  greater  antiquity  of  the  Eastern  tradei  The 
two  tmdes  may  have  been  concurrent;  the  Eastern 
bong  the  older  —  at  least  this  is  what  is  suggested 
by  the 
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Vs  may  now  deal  with  the  proper  British  portico 
of  the  British  isles,  Ce.  South  Britain  and  Caledonia. 

VI.  HiBTORT. 

When  the  archaeological  period  ceases  and  the 
true  and  proper  civil  history  of  Britain  begins,  we 
find  that  a  pralian  of  the  island,  at  least,  was  in 
political  relations  with  Gaul — Divitiacus,  the  king  of 
the  Soessioaes,  a  Belgic  tribe,  holding  the  sove- 
nignty.  In  the  following  year  these  relations  are 
•U  Gallic,  and  the  Veneti,  of  the  parts  about  the 
is'eient  town  of  Konnes,  c^tun  assistance  agunst 
C««««r  from  the  Britons.  Thus  early  are  our 
maritime  habits  attested.  In  chastisement  of  this, 
Cseaar  prepares  his  first  invasion  (b.o.  55);  Volu- 
Knns,  one  of  his  lientenants,  having  been  sent  on 
befoceband,  to  reconnoitre. 

We  may  measure  the  intercourse  between  Britain 
wd  Ganl  by  some  of  the  details  of  these  events. 
His  intended  invasion  is  known  almost  as  soon  as  it 
■  determined  on,  and  ambassadors  are  sent  from 
Britain  to  avert  it  These  are  sent  back,  and  along 
with  them  Commins  the  Attrehatian,  of  whose  in- 
asence  in  Britain  Caesar  made  nse.  Having  em- 
Wked  from  Gessoriscum,  lands ;  is  opposed ;  con- 
iners;  and  agam  receives  an  embosqr.  His  fleet 
n&a  during  the  high  tides  of  the  month  of  August, 


and  in  September  he  returns  to  Gaul.  His  successes 
(such  as  they  are)  are  announced  by  letter  at  Borne, 
and  honoured  with  a  twenty-day  iestivaL 

His  second  expeditirai  takes  place  in  the  Hay  of 
the  foUowing  year.  He  is  opposed  on  landing  by 
Cassivehranns.  The  details  of  this  second  expeditum 
cany  xa  ts  hi  westward  as  the  present  county  of 
Herts, — wherein  the  Hundred  of  Cassio  is  reasonably 
supposed  to  give  us  the  stockaded  village,  or  head- 
quarters of  Caseivelannus,  with  whom  the  Trino. 
bastes,  Cenomagni,  Ancalites,  and  Bibroci  are  in 
political  relations.  The  reduction  of  Cassivelatuus 
is  incomplete,  and  Caesar,  when  he  departs  from  the 
island,  departs  with  the  whole  of  his  aijny,  and 
with  the  real  independence  of  the  country  tmimpaired. 
The  boimdary  between  the  counties  of  Oxford  and 
Berks  seems  to  have  been  the  most  western  part  of 
the  area  affected,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
the  second  invasion  of  Caesar.  The  first  was  coo- 
fined  to  the  coast. 

The  best  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  Britain 
imder  Augustus  is  that  of  the  Uonamentam  An- 
cyrantmi: 

nPOa    EBfE    IKETAI    KATEtTTON    BA2I- 

AEU  nApenN  hen  TEIPIAATH2  kai  me- 

TEHEITA  *PAATH2  BASIAEOa  *PA[A]TOT 
TIOS  MHAflN  tA]E  APTA  »•»•••» 
BPETA[N]NaN  AOH[NXlN  BE]AAATN02[TE] 
KAI[T1MJ    •  •   ». 

The  conunantary  on  this  comes  no  earlier  than 
Dion  Cassins.  From  him  we  leam,  that  although 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  emperor  to  have  rednoed 
Britain,  he  proceeded  no  fiuther  than  Gaul,  where 
he  recdved  an  embassy.  So  late  a  writer  as  Jor- 
nandes  is  onr  authority  for  believing  that  he  exer- 
cised sovereignty  over  it, — "servire  coegit,  Roma- 
nisqtie  l^bus  vivera  "  (_I)e  JUgn-Succem.) — for  the 
inscription  only  shows  that  certain  Britons  sought 
the  presence  of  Angnstns  at  Rooie.  The  further 
statement  that  tribute  was  taken  is  from  the  utterly 
uncritical  Nennins,  whose  evidence  seems  to  rest 
npon  the  scriptnral  expression  that  "  all  the  world 
was  taxed,"  and  upon  the  inference  that,  if  so,  i 
fortiori,  Britain.  His  text  is  "  tenente  Octaviano 
Augusto  Monarchiam  totins  mnndi ;  et  cenmm  ex 
Britannia  ipse  solus  aocepit;  nt  ATlrgilins, 

'  Purptuea  intexti  tollunt  anlaea  Britanni.' " 

The  use  of  the  word  cennw  mstead  of  tribiUam 
a  important.  The  original  wcxd  is  K^rvot ;  and, 
Nennins,  who  uses  it,  took  his  English  history  from 
the  Evangelists. 

A  single  event  is  referrible  to  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius. The  petty  kings  (^rtgttli)  sent  back  to 
Germanicns  some  of  his  soldiers,  who  had  been 
either  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Britain  by  stress  of 
weather,  or  sold.  (Tac  Aim.  ii.  24.)  Friendl}/ 
relationi  is  all  that  is  proved  by  this  passage. 
The  notiini  that  Tiberius  succeeded  to  the  empire, 
and  (amongst  other  nations)  ruled  Britun,  rests  on 
a  passage  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  evidently  an 
inference  from  the  likeUhood  of  the  successor  of 
Angnstns  exercising  the  same  sway  as  Augustus 
himself.  —  "  Tiberius,  privignns  August!,  poet  eum 
regnavlt  annos  xxiii,  tarn  super  Britanniam  qtiam 
super  alia  regna  totiua  mnndi" 

The  evidence  of  Calignla's  iitlaUiotu  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  Augustus :  namely,  Dion  Cassius. 
Caligula  having  passed  the  Bhine,  "  seemed  to  me- 
ditate an  attack  upon  Britain,  bnt  retreated  tnxa 
the  very  ocean."  (lix.  21.)    Then  follows  the  ao- 
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coont  »f  bis  girins  orders  tluit  tba  shells  of  the  sea- 
shore shonld  be  picked  op,  and  a  conquest  over  the 
sea  itself  be  annoanced  (c  25).  The  story  appears 
in  Snetonins  also :  as  do  the  details  caDceming  Ad- 
minios,  the  son  of  Cynobelin.  Expelled  from  Britain 
hj  his  fiitber,  he  crossed  the  cbannci  with  a  few 
followers,  and  jdaced  himself  under  the  power  of 
Cali^la,  who  ma^fied  the  event  into  a  cession  of 
the  whole  island.  (Suet.  Cal.  44.) 

It  is  safe  to  saj  that  the  6ofi4  JUe  reduction  of 
Britain  begins  no  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Claudios ; 
the  tribnte  that  was  pud  to  Augustus  being  wholly 
nnhistorical,  and  the  authority  of  Tiberias  a  mere 
inference  from  a  notice  of  it  In  simple  truth, the  reign 
of  Cynobelin,  coinciding  with  that  of  the  last-named 
emperor,  gives  us  the  measure  of  the  early  British 
civilisatinn  —  civilisation  which  was  of  native,  of 
Gallic,  of  Gallo-Roman,  of  Phoenician,  and  Ibero- 
Phocnician  origin. 

The  reign  of  Cynobelin  is  illustrated  by  coins. 
Whether  ^ese  were  struck  in  Gaul  or  Britain  is 
uncertain.  Neither  is  the  qoestioo  important. 
Wherever  the  mint  may  have  been,  the  legend  is  in 
Roman  letters;  whilst  nnmeruus  elements  of  the 
classical  mythology  find  place  on  both  sides  of 
the  coins ;  t.g.m  Pegasus,  a  Head  of  Ammoo,  a 
Hercules,  a  Centaur,  &c. :  on  the  other  hand,  the 
names  are  British;  tasciovakus,  with  SEOO-;  ibid, 
with  VER- ;  ibid,  with  ctxobelo  ;  cyhobeldc 
alone;  CTHOBELIN  with  CAHVI/-;  Und,  with  so- 
UDV-;  ibid,  with  A  .  .,  or  V  .  .;  ibid,  with  VE- 
KULUMUM.  Of  coarse,  the  interpretations  of  these 
legends  have  been  various;  the  notion,  however, 
that  Tasciovanus,  sometimes  alone,  and  sometimes 
conjointly  with  a  coUeagoe,  was  the  predecessor  of 
Cynobelin,  and  that  Cynobelin,  sometimes  alone  and 
sometimes  with  a  colleague,  was  the  succeasw  of 
Tasciovanus,  seems  reasonable. 

The  reduction  of  Britain  by  the  Ramans  begins 
with  the  reign  of  Claodins :  on  coins  we  find  the 
name  of  that  emperor,  and  on  inscriptions  those  of 
his  generals  Plantius  and  Snetonins. 

The  next  earliest  coins  to  those  of  Claudios 
bear  the  name  of  Hadrian.  Wales  westwards  and 
Yorkshire  northwards  (the  SUitree,  Ordovica,  and 
BriganUM)  were  more  or  less  completely  reduced 
before  the  accession  of  Nero. 

By  Nero,  Suetonius  Paulinos  is  sent  into  Britun, 
and  under  him  AgricoU  takes  his  first  lessons  in 
soldiership.  A  single  inscription  preserves  the  name 
of  Paulinus.  The  next  in  point  of  date  belongs  to 
the  reign  of  Nerva.  The  Agricola,  however,  of 
Tacitns  has  the  historical  value  of  contemporary 
evidence.  From  this  we  learn  that  the  work  of 
Nero's  general  was  the  recovery  and  consolidation 
of  the  conquests  made  onder  Claudius  rather  than 
the  achievement  of  new  additions.  The  famoos 
queen  of  the  Iceni  (Norfolk  and  Soffolk)  is  the 
centre  of  the  gronpe  here.  Subordinate  to  her  are 
the  Druids  and  Bards  of  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  their 
chief  stronghold,  where  they  aio  reduced  by  Pau- 
linos. La.stly  comes  the  nsorioos  philosopher 
Seneca,  who,  having  lent  a  large  som  in  Britain,  sud- 
denly calls  it  in.  The  distress  thus  created  is  the 
caose  of  the  revolt — a  measure  of  the  extent  to  wbioh 
Koman  habits  (either  directly  from  Italy,  or  indirectly 
from  Romanised  Gaul)  had  established  themselves. 

Keduction  and  consolidation,  rather  than  acqui- 
sition, seems  to  have  been  the  role  during  the  short 
reigns  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  and  the  first 
ten  years  of  the  reign  of  VaspasiaD. 
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I  These  objects  employed  Agricob  daring  his 
I  first  two  campaigns.  In  the  third,  however  (a.  d. 
80),  he  advanced  from  the  northern  boundaries  of 
the  Brigantes  to  the  Firth  of  Tay;  and  the  firs 
next  years  were  spent  in  the  exploration  of  psita 
before  unknown,  in  new  conquests  more  or  less 
imperfect,  in  the  formation  d!  ambitions  designa 
(including  the  reduction  of  Ireland),  and  in  the  dr- 
cumnavigstion  of  Great  Britain.  A  line  of  forts 
between  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  was  the 
Umit  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  Britain,  as  left  by 
Agricola.  What  had  been  done  beyond  this  had 
been  done  imperfectly.  The  battle  on  the  Grampian 
Range,  against  the  Caledonians  of  Galgacus,  had 
ended  in  the  Horesti  giving  hostages.  The  rednctioD 
of  the  Orkneys  is  mentioneid  by  Tadtns  in  a  general 
and  somewhat  lax  manner — not  as  a  specific  his- 
torical fact,  in  its  proper  place,  and  in  connection  with 
other  events,  bui  as  an  obiter  dictum  arising  ont  of 
the  notice  of  the  ctrcumnavigation  of  the  Island,^ 
"incognitas, ad  id  tempus,insalas,Orcadas  invenitdio- 
muitgvt.    Despecta  est  et  Thale." 

A  revolt  onder  Arviragus  is  incidentally  mentioned 
as  an  event  of  the  reign  of  Domitian. 

For  the  reign  of  Trajan  we  have  inscriptions; 
for  that  of  Hadrian  inscriptions  and  coins  as  well : 
coins,  too,  for  the  reigns  of  the  two  Antonines,  and 
Commodus,-^  bnt  no  contemporary  historian.  It  is 
the  evidence  of  Spartianus  {Hadr.  II)  opoi  which 
the  belief  that  "a  wall  eighty  miles  in  loigth, 
dividing  the  Romans  fiom  the  barbarians,  was  first 
built  by  Hadrian"  is  gronnded.  Dion,  as  he  ap- 
peara  in  the  compendium  of  Xiphilinus,  merely 
mentions  a  "  wall  between  the  Roman  stations  and 
certain  nations  of  the  isUmd."  (Ixxii.  8.)  This 
raises  a  doubt  The  better  historian,  Dion,  may  as 
easily  mean  the  wall  of  Agricola  as  aught  else: 
the  inferior  one,  Spartianus,  is  evidently  wrong  in 
his  expression  "  primtu  dtixU,"  and  may  easily  be 
wrong  in  his  account  altogether.  The  share  that 
difierent  individuals  took  in  the  raising  of  the  British 
walk  and  ramparts  is  less  certain  than  is  nsnally 
believed.     We  have  more  builders  than  structures. 

That  Antoninus  (Pius)  deprived  the  Brigantes  of 
a  portion  of  their  land  because  they  had  begun  tO' 
overrun  the  country  of  the  Gennini,  allied  to  Rome, 
is  a  statement  of  Pausanias  (viii.  43.  §  4.)  No  one 
else  mentions  these  Gennini.  Neither  is  it  easy  to 
imagine  who  they  could  have  been.  Gennini,  inde- 
pendent enough  to  be  allies  rather  than  subjects, 
and  Brigantes,  who  oould  be  free  to  conqner  them, 
are  strange  phenomena  for  the  reign  of  Antoninus. 
The  possibility  of  German  or  Scandinavian  scttlera, 
thus  early  and  thus  independent,  is  the  only  clue  to 
the  diffictdty.  The  evidence,  however,  to  the  fact 
is  only  of  third-rata  value. 

The  Vallum  Antonini  seems  to  have  been  a  reality. 
Its  true  basis  is  the  following  inscription : 

IMP.  C.  T.  AELIO.  HADR 
UNO  ANTONINO  AUG. 
P.  P.  VEX.  LEG.  VI. 
VICTRICS  P  *  F. 
OPVS  VALLI  P. 
MMM  CCXL  P. 
(A/onwnento  Briiatmieei,  Na  48.) 

Others  give  the  name  of  bis  Lieutenant  Lollios 
Urbicus  ;  but  this  alone  mentions  the  OPUS 
VALLI.  The  author  nearest  the  date  of  the  rvmt 
commemorated  is  Capitolinus.  By  him  we  are  told 
that  the  rajnpart  was  of  tvi/,  and  that  it  was  a 
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fmk  one, — "  BrifauuMs — vidt,  aHo  moro  cespiticio 
— dacto."    (Jnton.  Piut,  5.) 

Coercion  and  consolidation  are  still  the  role;  tbe 
noticea  for  the  reigns  of  Commodos  and  Pertinax, 
tbongh  brief  and  imimportant,  being  found  in  so  good 
an  historian  as  Dion.  Dion,  too,  is  the  chief  aathorit; 
fer  the  rogn  of  Serems.  He  wonid  hare  been  suffi- 
cient single-handed;  bnt  he  is  supported  by  both 
coins  and  inscriptionB.  At  the  some  time,  he  never 
attributes  tbe  erection  of  any  wall  to  Serems.  On 
the  contnuy,  he  speaks  of  one  as  already  existing. 
Spartianos  is  the  authority  for  the  usnal  doctrine. 
(Sewr.  18.) 

When  Caledonia — as  opposed  to  Britain  in  general 
—comes  under  notice,  a  further  reference  to  the  text 
of  Dion  respecting  the  actions  of  Severus  will  be 
made. 

A.  D.  21 1,  on  the  fbnrth  of  Febmaiy,  Sevenu  dies 
at  York.  British  history,  nerer  eminently  clear, 
now  becomes  obscurer  still.  An  occasional  notice  is 
all  that  occurs  until  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  This 
begins, A.  D.  284.  The  usurpers  Carausius  and 
Allcctns  now  appear  in  the  field.  So  do  nations 
hitherto  unnoticed — the  Franks  and  the  Saxons. 
■Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  testimony  of 
Gildas,  Beda,  and  the  other  accredited  sources  of 
Anglo-Saxon  history,  in  respect  to  the  fact  of 
Heogist  and  Hoisa  baring  at  a  certain  time,  and  in 
a  certain  place,  invaded  Britain;  tbe  evidence  that 
they  were  the  J6-«<  Gtrnumi  who  did  so  is  utterly 
insufficient.  The  Panegyric  of  Kumenius  —  and 
we  most  remember  that,  however  worthless  the 
panegyrists  may  be  as  authors,  they  hnvie  the  merit 
of  being  contemporary  to  the  events  they  describe 
— contains  the  following  remarkable  passage:  — 
**  By  so  thorough  a  consent  of  the  Immortal 
Gods,  O  nnconquered  Caesar,  has  tbe  extermi- 
nation of  all  the  enemies,  whom  you  have  attacked, 
and  of  tie  Franii  more  etpeciaUg,  been  decreed, 
that  even  those  of  your  soldiers,  who,  having  missed 
their  way  cm  a  foggy  sea,  reached  the  town  of 
Lendon,  destroyed  promiscuously  and  throughout 
the  eitj  the  whole  remains  of  that  mercenary  mul- 
titude of  barbarians,  that,  after  escafang  the  battle, 
sacking  the  town,  and,  attempting  flight,  was  still 
left — a  deed,  whereby  your  provincials  were  not 
only  saved,  but  delighted  by  the  sight  of  the 
slaoghter."  (Enmen.  Panegyr.  ComtanL  Caet.) 

The  Franks  and  Picts  are  first  mentioned  in  Bri- 
tttn  in  the  leign  of  Diocletian :  the  Attacotts  and  Scots 
nnder  that  of  Julian  (a.  d.  360).  Tbe  authorities 
now  improve — being,  chiefly,  Ammianus  Maroellinus 
and  Claudian.  It  will,  nevertheless,  be  soon  seen 
that  the  ethnology  of  Britain  is  as  obscure  as  its 
archaeology.  The  abandonment  of  tbe  isle  by  the 
Bomans,  and  its  redaction  by  the  Saxons,  an  the 
chief  events  of  tbe  Sth  and  6th  centnries,  all  ob- 
scure. It  is  even  mure  difScult  to  say  how  the 
Germanic  populations  displaced  the  Roman,  than  how 
the  Koman  displaced  the  Keltic 

And  this  introduces  a  new  question,  a  question 
already  suggested,  bnt  postponed,  viz. :  tbe  value  of 
the  writers  of  the  beginning  of  the  Byzantine  and 
the  end  of  the  proper  Boman  period.  It  is  evident 
that  no  author  much  earlier  than  the  times  of  Ho- 
mios  and  Arcadius  can  tell  us  mnch  about  the  de- 
cline and  &U  of  the  Roman  supremacy  in  the  west 
It  is  erident,  too,  that  tbe  literature  passes  from 
Plgamsm  to  Christianity.  Procopius  is  the  most 
nnpcrtant  of  the  Pagans.  Tbe  little  he  tells  us  of 
mum  is  eatrect,  though  unimportant;  for  it  must 
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be  remembered,  that  bis  blunders  and  confiision  are 
in  respect  to  Brittia.  This,  as  aforesaid,  he  sepa- 
rates from  Britannia.  Those  who  confound  the  two 
are  ourselves  —  tbe  modem  writers. 

To  Jomandes  we  refer  in  vain  for  anything  of 
value;  although  fixm  the  extent  to  which  he  was 
the  historian  of  certain  nations  of  Germanic  extrac- 
tion, and  Irom  the  degree  to  which  Britain  was  in 
his  time  Germanised,  we  expect  more  than  we  find. 
Hence  bom  tbe  time  of  Ammianns  to  the  time  of 
Gildas — the  earliest  British  and  Christian  writer  of 
our  island — from  about  a.d.  380  to  a.d.  550 — we 
have  no  author  more  respectable  than  Orosius. 
He  alone,  or  nearly  so,  was  known  to  the  native  his- 
torians, and  what  he  tells  us  is  Uttle  beyond  tbe 
names  of  certam  usurpers.  When  Britain  is  next 
known  to  the  mvestigator,  it  has  ceased  to  be  Roman. 
It  is  German,  or  Saxon,  instead.  Such  is  the  sketch 
of  tbe  history  of  Roman  Britain,  considered  more 
especially  in  respect  to  the  aatborities  on  which  it 
rests.  The  value  of  the  only  author  who  still  de- 
mands notice,  Richard  of  Cirencester,  is  measured 
in  the  article  MoutHi. 

VII.  Etrsolooical  relatiohs  of  the 

POPIILATIOH. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  bulk  of  the  South 
Britons  of  Caesar's  time  belonged  to  tbe  same  stock 
as  the  Gauls,  and  that  the  Gauls  were  Kelts.  But 
whether  the  A'orfA  Britons  were  in  the  same  cate- 
gory; whether  the  Britons  of  Caesar  were  descended 
trom  the  first  occupants  of  the  islands ;  and,  lastly, 
whether  the  population  was  wholly  homogeneous, 
are  all  points  upon  which  opinions  vary.  A  refer- 
ence to  the  article  Belqab  shows  that,  for  that 
population,  a  Germanic  affinity  has  been  claimed; 
though,  apparently,  on  insufficient  grounds.  Tbe 
population  of  North  Britain  may  have  been,  such  as 
it  is  now,  Gaelic  Occupants,  too,  earlier  than  even  the 
earliest  Kelts  of  any  kind,  have  been  assigned  to  the 
island  by  competent  archaeologists.  Nothing  less 
than  an  elaborate  monograph  specially  devoted  to  the 
criticism  of  Uiese  complicated  points,  would  suffice  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides.  The 
present  notice  can  contain  only  the  result  of  the 
writer's  investigations. 

Without  either  denying  or  afBrming  the  existence 
of  early  Iberian,  German,  or  Scandinavian  settle- 
ments in  particular  localities,  he  believes  them  to 
have  been  exceedingly  exceptional ;  so  that,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  population  with  which  the 
Phoenicians  traded  and  the  Romans  fonght  were 
Kelts  of  the  British  branch,  t.  e.  Kelts  whose  lan- 
guage was  either  the  mother-tongue  of  the  piesent 
Welsh,  or  a  form  of  speech  closely  allied  to  it. 

The  ancestors  of  this  population  he  believes  to 
have  been  the  earliest  occupants  of  South  Britain  at 
least  Were  they  so  of  North  Britain  ?  There  are 
points  both  of  internal  and  external  evidence  in  this 
question.  In  tbe  way  of  internal  evidence  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  even  in  thoee  ports  of  Scotland  where  tlie 
language  is  most  eminently  Gaelic,  and,  as  such, 
more  especially  connected  with  the  speech  of  Ireland, 
the  oldest  geograpliical  terms  are  British  rather  than 
Erse,  Thus,  the  word  for  momtaia  is  ben,  and 
never  tKabh,  as  in  Ireland.  Again,  the  words  aber 
and  tnrer,  in  such  words  as  ^4«r-nethy  and  Inrer- 
netby,  have  long  been  recognised  as  the  Sbiblwlcths 
(so  to  say)  of  the  British  and  Gaelic  populations. 
They  mean  the  same  thing — a  month  of  a  river, 
sometimes  the  junction  of  two.     Now  whilst  aber 
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is  nerer  ibond  in  the  szcluainly  and  nndoubledly 
Gaelic  conntiy  of  Ireland,  invtr  is  unknown  in 
Wales.  Both  occur  in  Scotland.  Bnt  how  are  tbej 
distribated?  Mr.  Kemble,  who  has  bast  examined 
the  question,  finds  that  the  line  of  separation  "  b&- 
tween  the  Welsh  or  Pictish,  and  the  Scotch  or  Irish, 
Kelts,  if  measured  bj  the  occurrence  of  these  names, 
would  ran  obliqnelj  finxn  SW.  to  NE.,  straight  ap 
Loch  Fjne,  following  nearijr  the  bnnndarjr  between 
Perthshire  and  Ar^g^le,  trending  to  the  ME.  along 
the  present  boundary  between  Perth  and  Inverness, 
Aberdeen  and  Inverness,  Banf  and  Elgin,  till  aboot 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Sfej.'  On  the  one  side  are 
the  .^fter-conu,  .il&er-deens,  and  ^ier-doun,  which 
ars  Welsh  or  British  ;  on  the  other  the  Inver- 
»rjt  and  /nrer-aritys,  which  are  Irish  and  GaeUc. 
Now,  assnredlj,  a  British  popolatitm  which  mns  as 
far  north  as  the  month  of  Spej,  mnst  be  considered 
to  have  been  the  principal  population  of  Caledonia. 
How  ftr  it  was  aboriginal  and  exclusive  is  another 
question.  The  external  evidence  comes  in  here, 
though  it  is  not  evidence  of  the  best  kind.  It  lies 
in  the  following  extinct  fhxn  Beda  :  "  procedente 
■ntem  tempore,  Britannia,  post  Brittones  et  Pictos, 
tertiam  Scotomm  nationem  in  Pictornm  parte  le- 
cepit,  qui  duce  Beuda  de  Hibemia  progressi  vel 
amicitia  vel  ferro  sibimst  inter  eca  sedes  qnas  hac- 
tenns  habent  vindicarunt ;  a  quo  videlicet  duce 
nsque  hodie  Dalreudini  vocantnr;  nam  lingua  eomm 
'Dal'  partem  significat."  {Hitt.  Ecclet.  L)  This 
passage  is  generally  considered  to  give  ns  dther  an 
Irish  or  a  Siwtch  tradition.  This  may  or  may  not  be 
the  case.  The  text  nowhere  connects  itself  with 
anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  jnst  as  likely  to  give  us 
an  inference  of  Beda's  own,  fonnded  on  the  fact  of 
there  being  Scots  in  the  north-east  of  Ireland  and  in 
the  south-west  of  Scotland.  It  is,  also,  further  com- 
plicated by  the  circumstance  of  the  gloss  dcU  being 
not  Keltic,  bnt  Norm,  L  e.  Danish  or  Norwegian. 

The  evidence,  then,  of  the  present  GaeUc  popula- 
tion of  Scotland  being  of  Irish  origin,  and  the  cor- 
responding probability  of  the  earliest  occupancy  of 
Caledonia  having  been  Britith,  lies  less  in  the  so- 
called  tradition,  than  in  the  absence  of  the  term 
$liabh  =  raotmtatn;  the  distribudco  of  the  forms  in 
aher;  and,  above  all,  the  present  similarity  between 
the  Irish  and  Scotch  GaeUc  —  a  similarity  which 
snggests  the  notion  that  the  separation  is  compara- 
tively recent.  They  are  fiir,  however,  from  deciding 
the  question.  That  Sooth  Briton  was  British,  and 
Irehuid  Gaelic,  is  certain.  That  Scotland  was  ori- 
ginally British,  and  afterwards  Gaelic,  is  probable. 

The  Gaels  and  Britons  are  the  fundamental  popu- 
lations of  the  British  Isles.  The  Picts  were  either 
aboriginal  or  intmsive.  If  aboriginal,  they  were, 
like  the  Gaels  and  Britons,  Keltic  Whether,  how- 
ever, they  were  GaeUc  Kelts  or  British  Kelts,  or 
whether  they  constituted  a  third  branch  of  that 
stock,  is  doubtful. 

If  it  were  absolutely  certain  that  eveiy  word  used 
on  Pictish  ground  belonged  to  the  Pict  form  of 
speech,  the  inference  that  they  were  aborigines  rather 
than  intmsive  settlers,  and  Britons  rather  than  Gaels, 
wonld  be  legitimate.  The  well-known  gloss  penn 
foM  =  capiU  valli  is  a  gloss  from  the  Pict  district, 
of  which  the  first  part  is  British.  In  Gaelic,  the  form 
e:  pen  =  head  is  ceonn.  Neither  does  this  stand 
alone.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  British  affinities 
can  be  strengthened.  But  what  if  the  gloss  be  Pict, 
only  in  the  way  that  faHur  or  motJier,  &c.  are 
WeUh;  i,  e.  woids  belonging  to  some  other  tongue 
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spoken  in  the  Pict  country?  In  such  a  case  the 
Picts  may  be  Gaels,  Germans,  Scandinavians,  tea. 
Now  the  word  dal,  to  which  attention  has  already 
been  drawn,  was  not  Scottish,  t.  e.  not  Gaelic.  It 
probably  was  Btnnge  to  the  Scottish  language,  not- 
withstanding the  testimony  of  Beda.  If  not  Scot, 
however,  it  was  almost  certainly  Pict.  Yet  it  is, 
and  was,  pure  Norse.  Its  existence  cannot  be  j;(it 
over  except  by  making  either  the  Scots  or  Picts 
Scandinavian.  Each  alternative  has  its  difficulties : 
the  latter  the  fewest  Such  are  the  reasons  fur 
beUeving  that  the  Picts  are  less  unequivocally  British 
than  the  researches  of  the  latest  and  best  inTeb-tij;atir9 
hare  made  them.  And  Beda,  it  should  lie  remem- 
bered, derives  them  from  Scjthia;  adding  that  they 
came  without  females.  This,  perhaps,  is  only  an 
inference;  yet  it  is  a  just  one.  The  passage  that  he 
supplies  speaks  to  an  existing  custom :  "  Cnmqae 
uxores  Picti  non  habentes  pctcrent  a  Scottis,  ee 
solnm  conditione  dare  conaensernnt,  nt  nbi  res  per- 
veniret  in  dnbinm,  magis  de  fueminea  regnm  prosaioa 
quam  de  masculina  regem  sibi  eligerent :  quod  nsqoe 
hodie  apud  Pictos  constat  esse  servatnm."  (^Bitt. 
Eocla.  i.)  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this 
passage,  it  entirely  neutralises  the  evidence  embodied 
in  awell-known  list  of  Pict  kings.  Here  the  names  are 
Keltic, — chiefly  British, — but,  in  two  or  three  cases, 
GaeUc    Whichever  they  were,  they  were  not  Pict 

The  Picts,  then,  may  or  may  not  have  been  in- 
trusive nther  than  aboriginal.  The  ancestors  of  the 
present  English  were  certainly  in  the  former  cate- 
gory. Whence  were  they?  When  did  their  in- 
tmsion  begin?  They  were  Germans.  This  is  cer- 
tain. But  how  were  they  distributed  amongst  the 
different  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  German 
papulations?  The  terms  Saxon  and  Frank  tell  us 
nothing.  They  were  general  names  of  a  somewhat 
indefinite  impart  It  is,  perhaps,  safe  to  say,  that 
they  were  Frisians  and  Angles,  nther  than  anght 
else;  and,  next  to  these,  Scandinat'ians.  This  they 
may  have  been  to  a  certain  extent,  even  though  the 
Picts  were  Keltic. 

The  date  of  their  intrnsioi,  in  some  form  or  other, 
was  long  earUer  than  the  aeraof  Hengist  and  Horsa; 
and  it  is  only  by  supposing  that  an  author  in  the 
nnfovounble  position  of  Gildas  was  likely  to  be  cor- 
rect in  the  hazardous  deUvery  of  a  negative  assertion, 
and  that  in  the  very  face  of  the  notice  of  Eumenius  and 
others,  that  the  usual  date  can  be  supported.  In 
proportion  as  their  invasions  were  early  their  progrea 
must  have  been  gradual.  In  the  opinion  of  the  pre- 
sent writer,  the  Saxons  and  Franks  of  the  later 
classics  are  certainty  the  lineal  predecessors  of  the 
Angles  of  England ;  the  Picts /Ki<nfr(y  the  Uneal  prede- 
cessors of  the  Northmen, — t.  «.  on  ihtfalktri  side. 

The  ethnol(^,  then,  of  Britain  takes  the  follow- 
ing forms: — 

1.  In  Hibemia,  a  GaeUc  basis  suffers  bnt  slight 
modification  and  admixture;  whereas, — 

2.  In  Britannia, — 

a.  South  Britain  is  British,  and  Britanno-Roman, 
with  Phoenician,  GaeUc,  and  Germanic  elements,  — 
the  latter  destined  to  replace  all  the  others;  whilst, — 

b.  North  Britain  is  British,  and  Gaelic,  with  Pict 
elements — whatever  they  weit^of  admixture  in 
burger  proportions  than  South  Britain,  and  Boman 
elements  in  smaller. 

The  Soman  element  was  itself  complex;  and,  in 
minute  ethnology,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  better  to  speak 
of  the  Legionary  population  rather  than  of  th?  Latin. 
Tbia  i<  because  a  Boman  popubtion  might  be  any- 
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thing  bat  nsdre  to  Borne.  It  might  be  (trange  to 
Italy,  strange  to  the  Italian  language.  What  might 
thiu  hare  been  the  caM,  actually  was  M.  The  im- 
perial forces  which  occupied  Britain,  and  supplied 
what  is  osdbIIj  called  the  Boman  element  to  the  ori- 
ginal KelUo  basis,  were  Germans,  Gauls,  Iberians, 
&c.,  as  the  case  might  be;  rarely  pure  Roman,  The 
Ifotitia  Utriutqat  Imperii,  a  document  referrible  to 
some  time  snfaeequent  to  the  reign  of  Valens, — inas- 
much as  it  mentions  the  Province  of  ValaUia, — gives 
OS,  as  elements  of  our  Legionary  population,  -* 

1.  Gerwum,  i.  e.  Tungiicani,  Tnngri,  Tuma- 
censes,  Batavi. 

S.  Gttub:  Nervii  (in  three  quarters),  Uorini  (see 
M  «oe.),  GallL 

3.  Iberiam:  Hispuu. 

4.  iVoiaifeSiinwmaM:D>]inata«,I>aci,Thiaoei, 
Tbai&hie. 

5.  Sgri;  and  6.  Mauri. 

Of  these  the  non-Boman  character  Is  the  meet  pa- 
tent; and  them,  at  least,  we  may  separate  from  the 
occupants  of  Italian  blood.  Of  others,  the  foreign 
extraction  is  more  uncertain.  Sometimes  the  read- 
ing of  the  MSS.  is  doubtful,  sometimee  the  term  in- 
explicable. Thus,  whilst  it  is  difficult  to  say  who 
the  Solenses  or  Pacenses  were, — opinions  being  dif- 
ferent,— the  authenticity  of  such  a  text  as  Tribmuu 
eokorte*  primae  Frixaga-nm  Vindobala  is  doubtful. 
In  snch  a  case,  the  assumption  that  it  meant  Fri- 
mam,  and  the  speculation  as  to  the  presence  of  a 
fruia»  cohort,  are  onsatisfactoiy. 

The  analysis  of  the  German  populations,  out  of 
which  the  present  nationality  of  England  ha*  grown, 
scarcely  belongs  to  clauical  Britain.  As  far  as  it 
goes,  however,  it  is  to  be  sought  under  the  beads 
AxGU,  Fsisn,  Sazongs. 

The  extent  to  which  the  native  popnlatiai, 
whether  exclusively  KelUc  or  mixed,  was  nDifotro 
in  manners  and  appearance,  is  chiefly  to  be  measored 
by  the  remark  of  Tadtus,  that  the  "  physical  ap- 
pearance varied;"  that  the  "  Caledonians  were  red- 
haired,  and  large-limbed ;"  that  the  "  Silurians  were 
high-oolouied  and  cnrly-haired;"  and,  hutly,  that 
the  natives  of  the  parts  nearest  Gaul  were  Gallic  in 
look  and  manner.  The  text  in  full  has  given  rise 
to  considerable  specnlation.  It  stands  thus :  "  Ha- 
bitus corpormn  varii;  atque  ex  eo  argwneata. 
Kaoiqiie  mtilae  Caledoniam  habitantinm  camae, 
magni  artos,  Germanicam  originem  adsererant  Si- 
brnm  ooloiati  vnltos,  et  torti  plemmqne  crines,  et 
posita  contra  Hispania,  Iberce  veteres  trajecisso, 
eaaqne  sedes  occupasse  fidem  fuaunt"  (_Agric.  11.) 
The  words  in  Italics  show  that  both  the  Germanic 
and  the  Iberic  hypotheses  were  not  historical  fiicts, 
but  ooly  mfereneet.  The  only  factt  that  Tadtus 
gives  OS  is  the  difierence  of  appearance  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  ishmd.  This  is  nndoabted.  At  the 
present  moment  the  inhabitants  of  South  Wales 
have  tlorid  complexions  and  dark  hair ;  whilst  the 
Scotch  Highhuiders,  though  of  uncertain  and  irre- 
gular statnre,  are,  on  the  whole,  red;  or,  at  least, 
aandy-baired,  Tbe  w/erencs  from  this  is  as  free 
to  the  inqnirer  of  tbe  present  century  as  it  wss  to 
Tacitus.  In  respect  to  the  opinions  on  this  point, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  tbe  Germanic  hypothesis 
is  wholly,  the  Iberio  nearly,  nnnecessacy.  Tbe 
Scotch  cooformation  is  equally  Keltic  and  Germanic : 
that  of  the  Sooth-Welsh  is  less  easily  expUined. 
It  r«-appears,  however,  in  certain  parts  of  England 
— oftenar  on  tbe  ootl-measures  than  elsewhere,  but 
MiU  ebewbere.    Tbe  Gut  still  reqoiiw  solutiaa. 
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A  conUnuation  of  the  previona  extract  gives 
us  the  standard  text  respecting  the  language  of 
Britain  — "  sermo  hand  mnltum  dirersns,"  (t.  «. 
from  that  of  Gaul).  What  does  this  apply  to? 
Not  necessarily  to  the  Britons  altogether  —  only 
to  those  nearest  GauL  Yet  it  by  no  means  ex- 
cludes the  others.  It  leavss  the  qnestioo  open 
for  the  north  and  western  parts  of  the  island.  The 
belief  that  the  speech  of  Western  Britain  was  essen- 
tially that  of  the  eastern  parts,  rests  partly  upon 
the  priudple  of  not  multiplying  causes  niuiecessarily, 
and  partly  upon  the  present  existence  of  the  Welsh 
Ungnage.  The  Welsh  of  Wales  and  the  Bretons  of 
Brittany,  are  doaely  allied.  This,  however,  is  valid 
only  in  tlie  eyes  of  tbe  inquirer,  who  admits  that  the 
present  Breton  represents  the  ancient  Gallic.  It  has 
no  weight  against  th^  belief  that  it  is  of  British 
origin — derived  from  the  Brettns  of  tbe  southern 
coast,  who,  at  the  Saxon  invasion,  transplanted 
themselves  and  thdr  speech  to  the  opposite  shore  of 
Armorica.  The  advocate  of  this  view  requires  further 
evidence.  Nor  is  it  wanting.  It  has  been  shown 
more  than  once — by  no  one  better  than  the  late 
Mr.  Gamett  in  tbe  Transactioos  of  the  Philosophical 
Sodety — that  the  old  Gallic  glosses  are  not  only 
significant  in  the  Keltic  language  of  western  and 
northern  Britain,  but  that  they  are  most  so  in  the 
Welsh  or  British  branch  of  it  Contrary  to  the 
criticism  of  the  time  of  Tadtus,  it  is  the  British 
language  which  now  illustrates  that  of  Gaul,  and 
not  the  Gallic  which  explains  the  British.  The 
proper  British  glosses  are  few.  Two  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  still  existent  with  the  island.  Koi/p^i 
(Dioscorid.  if  at.  Med.  it  110),  as  the  name  of 
the  British  beverage,  is  the  Welsh  einrwss  eerevi$ia 
oieer ;  and  ieyturacuos,  the  British  species  of  hound, 
is  the  present  word  ^ose-hound  (Oppian,  Ct/neget 
I  471.) 

The  geographical  terms  in  the  ancient  British 
are  numerous;  and  one  class  of  them  illustrates  a 
deflection  from  the  Gallic  form  of  speech.  In  Gaul 
the  compounds  of  the  root  dur-  invariably  take  that 
combination  as  an  affix  (fi.g.  Hart»-(2iinim) :  in 
Britain  it  is  as  invariably  a  |ire-fiz  (e.  g.  Jhtro- 
vemum). 

IX.  AnnQuiTiKs. 

These  fiill  into  two  clear  and  definite  classes: 
1.  the  Proper  British;  8.  the  RomaiL  A  tliird  — 
the  German — is  less  certain.  A  fourth  is  possible; 
but,  in  the  opinicm  of  the  present  writer,  unneces- 
sary.    The  hist  two  will  be  considered  first. 

In  such  sepulchral  monuments  as  bear  the  marks 
of  the  greatest  antiquity,  the  unplements  and  orna- 
ments are  of  stone,  to  ibe  exclusion  of  metal.  Tho 
skulls,  also,  are  of  a  small  average  magnitude,  with 
certain  peculiarities  al  shape.  The  inference  that 
has  been  drawn  from  this  is,  that  the  population 
who  worked  without  metals  was  of  a  difierent  stock 
from  thiise  that  need  them.  Agam,  the  doctrine 
suggested  by  Amdt,  expanded  by  Bask,  and  admitted 
in  its  very  fullest  extent  by  the  Scandinavian  school 
of  philologists,  ethnologists,  and  antiquarians,  and 
which  is  known  as  the  "  Finn  hypothesis,"  goes  the 
same  way.  This  means  that,  before  the  spread  ot 
the  popiUatians  speaking  tbe  hmguages  called  Indo- 
European — before  the  spread  of  the  Slavcaians, 
Germans,  Kdts,  and  Brahminic  Hindus — an  earlier 
popolatiaQ  extended  &am  Cape  Comorin  to  LapUnd, 
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from  Laphod  to  Cape  Clear,  from  Archangel  to  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  oontinaoasly.  The  Finns  of 
Finlaod  now  best  represent  this — a  popolation  with 
which  the  Basics  o^  the  Pyrenees  were  once  con- 
tinaous.  In  this  class,  enormoos  displacements  on 
the  part  of  the  go-called  Indo- Europeans  have  obU- 
terated  the  aborigines  of  the  British  Isles,  Central 
Europe,  and  Northern  Hlndostan.  If  so,  the  Finn 
hypothesis  coincides  with  the  evidence  of  the  older 
tumult  Suggestive  as  this  view  is,  it  has  still  to 
stand  the  full  ordeal  of  criticism. 

The  German  hypothesis  depends  ufoa  the  extent 
to  which  certain  antiquities  of  North  Britain  are,  at 
ooe  and  the  same  time,  of  great  antiquity  in  respect 
to  date,  and  Genoanic  in  origin.  The  Scandinavian 
doctrine  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Picts  support  this: 
or,  denying  this,  such  independent  evidence  as  can 
be  brought  in  favour  of  any  Germans  or  Northmen 
having  made  settlements  rai  any  part  of  Britain 
anterior  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Romans,  helps  to 
confirm  it.  Such  settlements  it  is  as  hard  to  prove 
as  to  deny.  Possibly,  perhaps  probably,  the  !^et- 
hod  Isles,  the  Orkneys,  the  norUiem  parts  of  Scot- 
land, the  Hebrides,  parts  of  Ulster,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  the  coast  of  Galloway,  may  give  us  an  area  along 
which  the  Northmen  of  Norway  spread  themselves, 
aod  left  memorials,  at  an  epoch  of  any  antiquity. 
Again,  it  would  be  over-bold  to  assert  that  certain 
parts  of  Britain,  now  eminently  Danish  (e.  g.  Lin- 
colniihire),  and  which  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been 
at  once  Keltic  and  Soman  (i.  e.  Roman  on  a  Keltic 
ImsIs)  were  not  Norse  equally  early. 

The  two  classes  in  question,  however,  are  un- 
certain ;  and  this  leads  ns  to  the  other  two. 

1.  Britiik. — The  extent  of  thb  division  is  subject 
to  the  validity  of  the  Finn  and  German  hypotheses. 
If  the  former  be  true,  the  oldest  tumuli  are  prae- 
Keltic;  if  the  latter,  the  remarkable  remains  of  Ork- 
ney and  the  North  of  Scoilaod  (their  antiquity  being 
admitted)  are  German, — and,  if  German,  probably 
Scandinavian.  Bnt,  independent  of  these,  we  have 
the  numerous  tumtdi,  or  bainiws,  of  later  date,  in  all 
their  varieties  and  with  all  their  contents ;  ve  have 
earth-mounds,  like  Silbury  Hill ;  and  vast  monolithic 
structures,  like  those  of  Stooehenge.  We  have 
also  the  cromlechs  and  cairns.  We  have  no  in- 
scriptions ;  and  the  coins  are  but  semi-Britamiic,  is. 
wherever  the  mint  may  have  been,  the  letters  and 
legend  represent  the  civilisation  of  the  classical  rather 
than  the  Keltic  populations.  Iron  was  a  metal  during 
part  of  this  period,  and,  a  fortiori,  gold  and  bronze. 

2,  Roman The  Keltic  remains  in  Britain  are  a 

measure  of  the  early  British  civilisation ;  the  Roman 
ones  merely  give  us  a  qoestion  of  more  or  lot  in 
respect  to  the  extent  of  their  preservation.  They  are 
essentially  the  Roman  antiquities  of  the  Roman 
world  elsewhere: — pavements,  altars,  metallic  im- 
plements and  omameuts,  pottery  (the  specimens  of 
the  Samian  ware  being  both  abundant  and  beautiful), 
earthworks,  encampments,  walls,  roads,  coins,  in- 
scriptions.    A  few  of  these  only  will  be  noticed. 

Of  the  intcriptiont,  the  Marmor  Ancyrannm, 
although  referring  to  Britain,  is  not  from  a  British 
locality.  Neither  are  those  of  the  rdgn  of  Claudius. 
They  first  predominate  on  British  ground  in  the 
leign  of  Trajan.  Thenceforward  tbey  bear  the  names 
of  Hadrian,  Sevems,  Gordian,  Valerian,  GalUenns, 
Tetrictts,  Numerian,  Diocletian,  Constantine,  and 
Jnlian.  Next  to  the  names  of  the  emperors,  those 
of  certain  commanders,  legions,  and  cohorts  are  the 
most  important,  as  they  arc  more  numerous;  whilst 
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such  as  oommexnotate  particular  events,  and  are  de- 
dicated to  particular  deities,  are  more  valuable  than 
either.  One  with  another,  they  preserve  the  names, 
and  ^ve  as  the  stations,  of  most  of  the  legions  of  the 
Notitia.  One  of  them,  at  least,  illustrates  the  for- 
mation of  the  Vallom.     One  of  them  is  a  dedicatioD 

DEO  SANCTO 
BERAPI. 

a  clear  proof  that  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Le- 
gionaries was  no  more  necessarily  Roman  than  their 
blood. 

The  chronological  range  of  the  coins  varies  in 
many  points  from  that  of  the  inscriptions.  They 
often  speak  where  the  latter  are  silent,  and  are  silent 
where  the  hitter  speak.  The  head  and  legend  of 
Antoninos  (CaracalU)  and  Geta  are  frequent;  bnt 
then,  there  are  none  between  them  and  the  reign  of 
Diocletian.  Then  come  the  coins,  not  of  that  em- 
peror himself,  bnt  of  the  usurpers  Carausius  and 
Allectus,  more  nmnerons  than  all  the  others  pot 
together.  And  here  they  end.  For  the  later  em- 
perors there  is  nothing. 

None  of  our  Roman  roadt  are  known  nnder  their 
Roman  names.  The  Itinerarittm  Antoium,  a  work 
of  uncertain  date,  and,  as  will  be  explained  in  the 
sequel  [see  Muridunum],  of  doubtful  value  in  its 
current  form,  merely  gives  the  starting-places  and 
the  termini ;  e.g.  Iter  a  Londinio  ad  Portom  Dubris 
M.  P.  Ixvii,  &c.  The  itinera,  however,  are  fifteen 
in  number,  and,  in  extent,  reach  from  Blatum  Bnl- 
gium,  in  Oumfrieshire,  to  Regnum,  on  the  coast  of 
Sassez,  north  and  sooth ;  and  fium  Venta  Icenomm 
(TVbnniei)  to  Isca  Damnoniorom  (£ze(er),  east  and 
west.  In  North  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Devonshire, 
the  W«aldt  of  Sussex  and  Kent,  Lincolnshire,  and 
the  district  of  Craven  in  Yorkshire,  the  intercom- 
mnnication  seems  to  have  been  at  the  mtntiWHs.  In 
the  valleys  of  the  Tyne  and  Solway,  the  Yorkshire 
Ouse,  the  Thames,  tjie  Severn,  in  Cheshire,  South 
Lancashire,  Norfolk,  Sufiblk,  and  the  paits  rottnd 
the  Wealds  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  it  was  at  its  maxi- 


Mr.  Kemble  draws  a  clear  contrast  between  the 
early  British  oppida,  as  described  by  Caesar,  and  the 
true  mimic*pia  and  coloniae  of  the  Romans.  The 
oppidum  of  Cassivelaunus  was  a  stockaded  village, 
in  sinne  spot  naturally  difficult  of  access.  The  m«- 
wicipia  and  coUmiae,  of  which  Camelodunnm  was 
the  earliest,  were  towns  whose  architecture  and  whose 
civil  constitution  were  equally  Roman.  So  was  their 
civilisation.  The  extent,  however,  to  which  the  sites 
of  British  oppida  and  the  Roman  mvnicipaiitia 
coincided,  constitutes  a  question  which  ctmnects  the 
two.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  they  did  so  coincide, 
— not  exactly,  but  generally.  The  Keltic  oppida 
were  nomerons,  were  like  those  of  Gaul,  and — a 
reasonable  inference  from  the  existence  of  the  war- 
chariot — were  connected  by  rends.  Hence," when  Itss 
than  eighty  years  after  the  return  of  the  Romans  to 
Britain,  and  scarcely  forty  after  the  complete  subja- 
gation  of  the  Uand  by  A^coht,  Ptolemy  tells  us  of 
at  least  fifty-six  cities  in  existence  here,  we  may  rea- 
sonably conclude  that  they  were  not  all  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Roman  civilisation."  Certainly  not.  l°be 
Roman  origin  of  the  Hibernian  to\<u  (Ptolemy's 
term)  is  out  of  the  question :  neither  is  it  certain 
that  some  of  the  Ptolcmaean  notices  may  not  apply  to 
an  ante-Roman  period.  The  Roman  municipality, 
then,  as  a  general  role,  presupposes  a  British  oppi- 
dum. How  far  does  the  English  town  imply  a  Ro- 
man mODicipality  ?    The  writer  just  quoted  belie^'es 
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the  Saxooi  idopted  tlie  Roman  sit«s  k$t  than  the 
Bonunn  did  thoee  of  the  Britons,  the  Germanic  con- 
dition  of  a  dt;  being  difieient  from  the  Soman.  As 
aoch,  it  directed  the  architectural  indnstrjr  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  towards  the  erection  of  independent 
towns  ont  of  the  materials  supplied  by  the  older  ones, 
in  the  nnghboorhood  —  but  not  on  the  absolute 
site — of  the  pre-existent  mnnicipalitj.  Without 
admitting  this  view  in  its  fnll  integrity,  we  may 
leam  fixm  it  the  necessity  of  determining  the  ancient 
sites  of  the  Roman  cities  on  the  special  evidence  of 
each  particnlar  case;  it  being  better  to  do  this  than 
to  argue  at  once  from  the  present  names  and  places 
of  the  English  towns  of  the  present  time.  Plaice  for 
place,  the  old  towns  and  the  new  were  near  each  other, 
tatber  than  on  abaointely  identical  spots. 

London,  St  Albans,  Colchester,  Gloucester,  Win- 
chester, Norwich,  Cirencester,  Bath,  Silchester,  York, 
Exeter,  Dorchester,  Chichester,  Canterbury,  Wrox- 
eter,  Lincdn,  Worcester,  Leicester,  Doncaster,  Caer- 
maithen,  Caemarron,  Portchester,  Grantchester,  Car- 
Eale,  Caerleao,  Manchester,  have  the  best  claims  to 
lepresent  tlie  old  Sonan  cities  of  EngUnd,  the  lints 
of  which,  considering  the  difierence  of  the  authoritiee, 
are  not  more  discrepant  from  each  other  than  is  ex- 
pected. The  number  of  Ptolemy's  iroAtii  is  56,  all 
of  which  he  names.  Msrdanns  Heracleota,  without 
"♦"'■"g  any.  gires  59.  Nennius,  at  a  later  period, 
ennmemtes  34;  the  Saxon  invasion  having  occorred 
in  the  interval. 

The  vaOa  an  described  in  a  separate  article. 
[Vaixux.] 

X.  Dmsioss. 

The  divisions  <of  the  British  Isles  are  only 
definite  where  they  are  natural,  and  they  are 
only  natorai  where  the  ocean  makes  them.  Ui- 
beniia  is  thus  separated  from  Albion  simply  by 
its  i™ml*f  condition  —  ex  vi  terminL  So  are  the 
smaller  islands,  Vectis,  the  Orcades,  &c. ;  all  of 
which  were  known  to  the  ancients.  But  this 
is  not  the  case  with  the  ancient  analogies  of 
North  and  South  Britain — if  each  analogies  existed. 
No  one  can  say  where  Britannia  ended  and  Cale- 
donia began — or  rather  no  one  can  say  how  far 
Britannia  and  CaledxHiia  are  the  names  of  natural 
and  primary  divisions.  In  the  way  of  ethnology,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  all  the  Cakdonii  were  comprised 
within  the  prennt  limits  of  North  Britain,  except 
so  fiur  as  they  were  intrusive  invadeis  southwards. 
It  is  safe  to  say  the  same  of  the  Scots.  Bat  it  is 
not  safe  to  say  so  of  the  Picts;  nor  yet  can  we 
affirm  that  all  the  Britons  belonged  to  the  present 
country  of  Engbind.  In  Ptolemy  the  Caledonii  are 
a  speciiic  population,  forming  along  with  Comabii, 
Crecnes,  and  others,  the  northern  population  of 
Albion — the  name  havmg  no  generality  whatever. 
Dion's  Caledonii  are  certainly  beyond  the  wall,  but 
between  them  and  the  wall  are  the  Ueotae.  In 
Tacitns  the  Caledonii  are  either  the  political  coo- 
fcderacy  of  Galgacns,  or  the  natives  si  the  district 
amond  the  Grampians.  The  wider  extent  to  the 
word  is  a  pmnt  in  the  history  of  the  (erm,  less  than 
a  point  in  the  history  of  the  people. 

Tb«  practical  primaiy  (Uvision  which  eoa  be 
made  is  that  betvreen  Sonan  Albion  and  Inle- 
ftndeiU  Albion ;  the  former  of  which  coincided  more 
or  less  closely  with  Britannia  in  tlie  restricted  sense 
ef  the  term,  and  with  the  area  subsequently  named 
England;  the  latter  with  Caledonia  and  Scotland. 

Britannia  appears  to  have  been  constitated  s 
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Roman  province  after  the  conqnest  of  a  portion  of 
the  island  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  The  pro. 
vince  was  gradually  enlarged  by  the  conquests  of 
successive  BtHnari  generals;  but  its  bonndiry  on 
the  south  was  finally  the  wall  which  extended 
from  the  Solway  Frith  (Ituna  Aestuarinm)  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne.  Britain  continued 
to  form  one  Roman  province,  governed  by  a  con- 
sular legatus  and  a  procurator,  down  to  A.  D. 
197,  when  it  was  divided  into  two  |  rovinces,  Bri- 
Umnia  Sig>erior  and  Inferior,  each,  as  it  appears, 
under  a  separate  Prseses  (Herodian,  iii.  8.  §  2; 
Dig.  28.  IJL  6.  s.  2.  §  4).  It  was  subsequently 
divided  into  foiu:  provinces;  named  Maxima  Cae- 
tariemit,  Flavia,  Britonaia  prima,  Britannia 
tecunda  (S.  Rufus,  Bret.  6),  probably  in  the  reign 
of  Diocletian  or  of  Constantine.  To  these  a  fifth 
province,  named  Vakntia,  was  added  in  A.  D.  3C9 
(Amm.  Marc  xxviii.  3.  §  7),  so  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  ceninry,  Britain  was  divided 
into  five  provinces;  two  governed  by  Consulares, 
namely.  Maxima  Caaarieasie  and  Valentia/  and 
three  by  Praesides,  namely,  Britannia  Prima,  Bri- 
tannia Seeuada,  and  Flavia  Caetariauit.  All  these 
govemois  were  subject  to  the  Vicarim  Britanmae, 
to  whom  the  general  government  of  the  island  was 
entrusted.  The  Vicariut  appears  to  have  usually  re- 
sided at  Eboracnm  (  York),  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  seat  of  government  during  the  Roman  dominion. 
(A^ot  Dig.  Occ.  c.  22 :  Booking,  ad  loc.  p.  496, 
seq.;  comp.  Marquardt,  in  Becker's  Baadbuch  der 
aimitch.  Alterth.  voL  ilL  pi.  L  p.  97,  seq.) 

The  distribution  and  boimdaiy  of  these  five  pro- 
vinces we  do  not  know  —  though  they  are  often 
given. 

Bespecting  the  next  ckss  of  divUons  we  do  not 
know  even  this.  We  do  not  know,  when  talking  of 
(e.  y.)  the  Ordovices,  the  Iceni,  or  the  Novantae,  to 
what  class  the  term  belongs.  Is  it  the  name  of  a 
natural  geographical  dirision,  like  Highlands  and 
LowUmde,  Daletmtn  or  Coattmen  f  or  the  name  of 
a  political  division,  like  that  of  the  Engl  sh  counties? 
thatof  a  confederacy?  that  of  a  tribe  or  dan?  Is  it 
one  of  these  in  some  cases,  and  another  in  anather? 
Some  a!  the  terms  are  geographical.  This  is  all 
that  it  is  safe  to  say.  Some  of  the  terms  are  geo- 
graphical, because  they  seem  to  be  compounded  of 
substantives  significant  in  geography  ;  e.  g.  the 
prefixes  car- ,  and  (re-,  and  duir-. 

The  only  systematic  list  of  these  divisions  is 
Ptolemy's;  and  it  gives  us  the  following  names, 
each  of  which  is  noticed  separatdy.  They  are  enu- 
merated, however,  at  present,  for  ^e  sake  of  showing 
the  extent  to  which,  not  mly  Soman  but  Independent 
Albion  was  known  to  the  writers  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  also  because  some  of  tbem  illustrate  the 
gennal  geography  of  the  British  Isles. 

1 .  North  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth,  the  line  of  defences 
drawn  by  Agriccia,  lay  the  Epidii,  Cerones,  Creones, 
Camonacae,Careni,Camabii,Caledunii,Cantae,  Logi, 
Mertae,Vacomagi,Venecontes,Taizalae, — in  all  thir- 
teen. The  apparently  Keltic  elements  in  these  names 
are  printed  in  Italics.  They  are  British  rather  than 
Gaelic;  and,  as  such,  evidence  in  favour  of  the  oldest 
popuhttionofScotIand,havingbelonged  to  that  division. 
This  inference,  however,  is  traversed  by  the  want  of 
proof  of  the  names  having  been  iM<it>e.  Hence,  when 
such  truly  British  names  as  Cantae  and  Comabii 
(compare  Cantittm  and  Comubii)  appear  on  the 
extreme  north  of  Scotland,  they  may  have  been  the 
names  used  by  the  Britbh  informants  of  Ptolemy's 
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aothorities,  nther  than  tfa*  true  CiMonian  desig- 
nationa  in  use  among  the  Caledonians  thenuelres. 
They  maj,  in  other  words,  have  belonged  to  Cale- 
donia, just  as  WtUh  and  Wa!a  belong  to  the 
Cambro-BritUh  principality,  i.  e.  not  at  alL 

2.  Between  the  Clyde  and  Forth,  and  the  Tyne 
and  Solway,  i,  e.  between  the  two  Talla,  lay  the 
Novaiitae,  the  Selgovae,  the  Gadeni,  the  Ottadini, 
and  the  Damnii,  fire  in  number.  Tlus  was,  after- 
wards, the  chief  Pict  area. 

3.  South  «f  the  Tyne  and  Solway,  {.«.  id  the 
thoroughly  Boman  Britannia,  were  the  Brigantes, 
the  Parisi,  the  Cornani,  the  Coritari,  the  Caty- 
eochlani,  the  Simeni,  the  TWnoantes  (Trinobantes), 
the  Dobuni,  the  Attrefaates,  the  Cantii,  the  Begni, 
the  Belgae,  the  Zturotriges,  the  Damoonii,  all  Eng- 
lish rather  than  Welsh;  and  the  Slnres,  Dimetae, 
and  OrdoTioes,  Welsh  latho'  than  English.  Total 
serenteen. 

All  these  names  apparently  bdong  to  ooe  lan- 
gna^e,  that  being  the  British  branch  of  the  Keltic. 

The  list  (^  Rmnan  colomae  and  mmicipia  can 
scarcely  be  given  with  confidence.  The  distinction 
between  them  and  mere  military  stations  or  post- 
hooses  is  dUScuh,  ofteD  impracticable.  The  specific 
histories  of  given  towns  have  nowhere  come  down  to 
us.  The  clear  and  definite  prominence  that  such 
cities  as  TVeres  and  Aria  take  in  the  bistny  of  Oanl 
belongs  to  no  town  rf  Britain,  and  few  fects  only 
are  trustworthy  Camelodunnm  (^Colehetter)  was 
the  earUest  municipality :  Londininm  and  Eb«a- 
eum  the  most  important  Then  came  Verulaminm, 
Glevura  (GfoucMter),  Venta  Belgarum  (Wm- 
chetier),  Venta  Icenorum  {Iforwick},  Corininm 
^Cinactster),  Callcva  Attiehatnm  (SifcAestor), 
Aquae  Soils  {Balh),  Dnmovaria  (Lorciiater),  Reg- 
mim  (^ChkhaUr  f),  Durovemnm  (Confcrfturjr), 
Uriconium  (^Wroxeter),  Lindum  (^Lincoln),  To 
these  may,  probably,  be  added  the  more  important 
harbours;  such  ss  Rntupae  (^Richboroagk),  Portns 
Dnbris  {Dover),  Portus  Lemsnis  QLj/mpne),  Partus 
Adnmi  (^AldringUm),  all  to  the  south  of  the  Thames. 
Of  these  towns  the  notices  are  Tarionsly  and  most 
irregularly  distributed.  Some,  such  as  Londinium, 
Lindum,  Eboracum,  Camelodnnum,  Corinenm, 
Aqnae  Snlis  CTtora  Bf/fiH),  appear  in  Ptolemy; 
whereas  the  majority  are  taken  from  later  sources — 
the  Antonine  Itinerary  and  the  Notitia.  Mo  town, 
however,  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  Britannia  is  known  to  us  in  resp«t  to  its  internal 
histoiy,  and  the  details  of  its  constitution;  in  other 
words,  there  ara  no  notices  whatever  of  the  Curi- 
akt,  the  Deeurionet,  the  Ordo,  or  the  Senala*  of 
any  town  in  Britun.  That  such  existed  is  a 
matter  of  inference — inference  of  the  most  legitimate 
kind,  but  still  only  inference. 

For  all  the  towns  above  mentioned  we  have  (a)  a 
notice  in  some  Ijitin  or  Greek  author,  (6)  an  identi- 
fication of  the  site,  and  (c)  the  existence  of  Roman 
remains  at  the  present  time;  in  other  words  oar  evi- 
dence is  of  the  highest  and  best  kind.  In  the  majo- 
rity of  cases,  however,  there  is  a  great  &lling  off  in 
thte  respect.  Sometimes  there  is  the  ancient  name, 
without  any  definite  modem  equivalent;  sometimes 
the  modem  without  an  ancient  one;  sometimes  Ro- 
man remains  with  a  name ;  sometimes  a  name  without 
remains.  Sometimes  the  name  is  only  partially  Roman 
—  being  a  compound.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
forms  in  -coin  {colonia)  and  -chetter  (aatra).  In 
the  Danish  part  of  the  island  this  becomes  -toiler 
(An-oufer).    Even  this  class  is  occasionally  eqni- 
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vocal;  since  the  element  -wick,  at  in  Qnea-mdk, 
&c.,  may  either  conie  directly  from  the  I^tin  viaa 
or  fipom  the  Morse  vUc  Compoonds  of  vilia  are  ii 
a  similar  category.  They  may  have  eome  direct 
from  the  Latin,  or  they  may  simply  repreaent  the 
French  m'Us.  The  element  ttrtet,  as  in  5(ni<-f(i(d, 
denotes  a  road  rather  than  a  (aim.  The  extent  <f 
these  complicatkns  maybe  measured  by  a  eomparisoo 
of  the  ancient  and  modem  maps  d  (s.  g.)  Narfolk. 
The  localitiei  of  which  the  ancient  names  an 
known  are  four— Brannodnnnm  (^Brtm-eatter), 
Venta  Icenorum,  Gariannonnm  (Bargk  Cattk), 
and  ad  Tanm  QTaeMiarg).  The  spoil  marked 
in  Hr.  Hughes'  map  of  Britannia  Bomana  (vU. 
MammaUa  Britaimiea),  as  the  localities  of  Bomaa 
remains  (over  and  above  the  four  already  mentioned) 
are  fifteen — Caitlt  Jiismg,  SA.  Crtaie,  Cromer, 
Burgh,  Oxmead,  CtutU  Acre,  Narboroagh,  Otlmrg, 
Ixburg,  Cobug,  Wketacre,  Burgk  St  Peter,  Caittor, 
Holme,  North  Elmltean —  all  unnamed,  or,  ijT  capable 
of  being  provided  with  an  ancient  designatiaa,  so 
provided  at  the  expense  of  some  other  locaHty. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  parallel  which  has  frequently  been  drawn  be- 
tween Britain  and  Dada,  in  respect  to  the  late 
date  of  their  reductioo,  and  the  early  date  of  the 
Ion,  holds  good  in  respect  to  the  d^ails  of  their 
history  during  the  Roman  and  ante-Roman  period. 
In  each  case  we  have  obscurity  and  uncertainty — 
names  without  a  corresponding  description,  some- 
times without  even  a  geographical  position;  re- 
mains without  a  site,  and  sites  without  remains  to 
verily  them. 

The  chief  complementaiy  notices  to  this  article 
are  Caledonia,  Fhish,  Hibekkia,  Moscn,  Sax- 
0ME8,  VALLint.  (Camden's  Britamm ;  Horseley'a 
Britannia  Romana ;  Stukely's  Slomhenge  and 
Ahurg;  Stuart's  Caledonia  Bomana  ;  Wilson's /Ve- 
kietorie  AnnaU  of  Scotland;  Wright,  The  K^ 
The  Jioman,  and  The  Saxon ;  Kemble's  Samne 
n  England  ;  Mommnenta  Briimmica.')    [R.  G.  L.] 

BKITAMNI.  Pliny  (iv.  17)  places  Britanni  on 
the  Gallic  coast,  between  a  people  who  bekng  to  tha 
pagns  of  Gesoiiacnm  (^Boulogne')  and  the  Ambiani. 
They  would,  therefore,  be  abont  the  river  Canche. 
W'hether  this  is  a  blunder  of  Pliny,  or  a  cormptioa 
in  bis  text,  or  whether  there  were  Britanni  on  this 
coast,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.       [G.L.] 

BRIU'LA  (BpiovAa:  Etk.  Briullites),  a  place  in 
Lydia  (Sttab.  p.  650 ;  Piin.  v.  29),  in  the  neigh- 
bouriiood  of  Mysa.  Its  position  is  not  known,  but 
it  may  have  been  near  Uastaora,  also  mentioneid  ia 
the  same  sentence  by  Strabo,  the  site  of  which  is 
known  [MastauraJ.  [G.  L.] 

BRIVA  ISARAE  (Amtotte),  or  the  bridge  of 
the  Isara,  is  near  to  the  site  of  Pontoiee,  which 
is  on  the  road  from  Parii  to  Rouen.  As  the  Isara 
is  the  Oim,  Pontoiee  is  manifutly  a  cotruptioa  of 
Pons  Isarae.  The  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  give 
IS  Gallic  leagues  as  the  distance  frtxn  Briva  Isaiae 
to  Lutetia  (Paru),which  distance  should  probably  be 
estimated  frum  La  CiU,  the  original  Lutetia.  [G.  L.] 

BRIVAS,  a  town  of  the  Arvemi,  is  mentioned  by 
Sidonins  Apollinaris  {Cam.  zxiv.  16): — 

"  Hino  te  snsdpiet  benigna  Brivas." 

The  place  is  Brionde  on  the  AKer.  Some  autho- 
rities speak  of  a  Roman  bridge  there,  and  say 
that  the  old  church  was  built  in  the  time  (rf  Con- 
stantine.  The  name  Brivas  indicates  the  pawoge  of 
a  river.  [G.  L.] 
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BBIVATES  PORTUS  (Bfuniirns  Xi/tfiyy,  a 
pkee  in  Gallia,  is  fixed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  §  1) 
lietneeu  the  month  of  the  Loire  and  a  mer  which 
he  calls  the  Heriia,  supposed  by  U'Anville  to 
be  the  FtbtM,  and  by  others  to  be  the  Rtmin 
iAmvi.  Accordingly,  some  geographers  place  this 
port  at  Britaiit  rma  Cnririe,  on  the  coast,  in  the 
department  of  MorbOum.  The  resemblance  of  the 
name  Brirates  to  Brttt,  howerer,  induces  D'AnTiUe 
to  snppose  that  this  large  bay  may  be  the  BriTates 
of  Ptolemy.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceire  that 
Ptolemy,  with  any  tolerable  materials  at  hand  for 
the  ooost  of  Gallia,  should  not  have  foond  among 
them  the  position  of  Brat  Wakkenaer  makes  the 
Oesocribste  of  the  Tsble  to  be  Brft.  The  Table 
gives  a  roate  iram  Jnliomagns  (Angeri),  through 
Kattet,  Duretie,  Dartoritnm,  Snlim,  and  Vorgium, 
to  Gcsocribate.  D'AnTiUe  snpfoaes  that  G«socri- 
bate  ooght  to  be  Gesobrivate.  The  distance  from 
Nmtta  to  Gesocribate  is  138  Gallic  leagues  or  207 
IL  P.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  harbour  of  Brett 
is  the  terminatioo  of  this  road,  and  as  to  the  difficulty 
of  reeoncifing  all  the  distances,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  this  in  a  road  along  such  a  coast  Vor- 
gium or  Vorganinm,  the  next  station  to  Gesocri- 
bate, is  placed  by  some  geographers  at  Concar- 
maau,  on  the  present  road  between  Hennebon  and 
(bmnper.  [G.L.] 

BRIVODtTRtlH,  a  place  on  a  riv^,  as  the  name 
imports.  The  pUce  is  perhaps  Briare,  on  the  right 
bank  cf  the  Lout,  near  ChStiUon-mr-Loirt.  The 
Antonine  Idn.  and  the  Table  place  Belca  between 
BriTodnmm  and  Genabum  {Orliant),  and  Condate, 
Coane  (Hassara  in  the  Table),  between  Brivodumm 
and  Nevimum  (Jfeetrt).  There  is  the  usual  diffi- 
culty about  the  numbers.  Wslckenaer  places  Brivo- 
dnrom  at  La  VUkneuve  near  Botmg.  The  road 
eridently  followed  the  right  bank  of  the  Xotre,  as 
it  does  now  from  Ifevert  to  OrUant.        [G.  L.] 

BRIXELLUM  or  BRIXILLUM  (Bpf^XAor,  Ptol ; 
Bfi(i\Kai>,  Plot:  £tA.  Brixillauus,  Inscr.:  £r«>- 
eeOo),  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Padns,  about  12  miles  NE.  of  Parma, 
and  16  firm  ReginnL  PUny  calls  it  a  colony  (iii. 
15.  s.  20),  but  we  hare  no  account  of  the  time  when 
it  became  such,  nor  does  any  other  writer  assign  it 
that  rank;  but  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  principal 
towns  in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Znmpt,  de  Colon,  p. 
348;  Ptol.  iiL  1.  § 45;  Plin.  viL  49.  s.  .50.)  It  is 
chiefly  celebrated  as  the  place  to  which  the  emperor 
Otho  retired,  when  he  quitted  his  army  previous  to 
the  battle  of  Bedriacum,  and  where  he  put  an  end  to 
Us  life  on  learning  the  defeat  of  his  troops  by  the 
fieutenants  of  Vitellins.  (Tae.  But.  ii.  33,  39, 51, 
54 :  Pint  Otk.  10, 15—17 ;  Soet  OA.  9.)  He  was 
baried  on  the  spot,  and  his  monument  was  seen  then 
by  PlntairJi.  (Tsc.  BuL  49;  Plat.  0th.  18.)  Its 
selectioa  on  that  oceaaaon  seems  to  prove  that  it  was 
a  place  of  strength ;  and  agun,  it  a  much  later 
period,  it  appears  as  a  strong  fortress  in  the  time  of 
the  Lombard  kin^  (P.  Diac.  iiL  17,  iv.  29.)  No 
other  mention  of  it  is  foond  in  history;  but  an  in- 
icriptioo  attests  its  municipal  condition  in  the  reign 
of  Julian,  and  it  is  noticed  as  a  considerable  town  by 
Sidinias  Apollinaris  in  the  account  of  his  journey  to 
Rome.  (£p.l5;0rell./Mer.  37,34.)  The  Itine- 
aries  pteee  it  oo  the  road  from  Cremona  to  Beginm, 
which  probably  crossed  the  Padus  at  this  point;  but 
the  distance  of  40  H.  P.  from  thence  to  Kegium  is 
certainly  cormpC  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  283.)  The  mo- 
dem town  of  Breiettto  was,  at  one  time,  a  fortress  of 
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some  consideration,  bat  is  now  a  poor  place  with  only 
3000  inhabitants.  [£■  H.  B.] 

BRI'XU  (Bpt{(o,  Ptol.;  Bpijjfo,  Stiab.:  Eth. 
Brixianus :  Braeia),  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Cenomani,  between  Bergomnm  and 
Verona.  It  was  situated  on  the  small  river  Mela  or 
Mella,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  lowest  underfalls  of  the 
Alps;  and  about  18  miles  W.  of  the  lake  Benacns. 
Both  Justin  and  Livy  agree  in  describing  it  as  one 
of  the  cities  founded  by  the  Cenomani,  after  thpy 
had  passed  the  Alps  and  occupied  this  part  of  Italy ; 
and  the  latter  anthor  expressly  calls  it  their  capital. 
(Justin.  XX.  5;  Liv.  v.  35,  xxxii.  30.)  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy  ako  concur  in  assigning  it  to  the  Cenomani : 
so  that  Stnibo  is  clearly  mistaken  in  reckoning  it, 
as  well  as  Mantua  and  Cremona,  a  city  of  the  Insn- 
bres.  (Strab.  v.  p.  213;  Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  §  31.)  The  "  Brixiani  Galli "  are  mentioned 
by  Livy  in  B.  a  2 18,  as  assistmg  the  Romans  against 
the  revolt  of  the  Boii  (xxi.  25) ;  and  on  a  Utcr  occa- 
sion they  appear  to  have  held  aloof,  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  Cenomani  were  in  arms  against  Rnme. 
(Id.  xxxiL  30.)  But  this  is  all  we  hear  of  it  pro- 
vious  to  the  Roman  conquest,  and  the  incorporation 
of  Gallia  Transpadana  with  Italy.  Under  the  Roman 
Empire  we  find  Brixia  a  flourishing  and  opulent  pro- 
vincial town-  Strabo  (2.  c.)  speaks  of  it  as  inferior 
to  Mediolannm  and  Verona,  but  ranks  it  on  a  par 
with  Mantns  and  Comnm.  Pliny  gives  it  the  title  of 
a  colony,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  inscriptions :  in  one 
of  these  it  is  styled  "  ColoniaCivicaAngusta,"  whence 
it  appears  that  it  was  one  of  the  colonies  founded 
by  Augustus,  and  settled  with  citizens,  not  soldiers. 
(Plin.  Ic;  Orell.  Imcr.  66;  Grcter, /user.  p. 464. 
5;  Douat /fwcr.  p.2IO. 7;  Zumpt,<fe  Colon. p. 351.) 
Numerous  other  inscriptions  record  its  local  magis- 
trates, sacerdotal  offices,  corporations  or  "  collegia " 
of  various  trades,  and  other  circumstances  that  attest 
its  flourishing  municipal  condition  throughout  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empuv,  (OrelL  Inter.  2183, 
3744,  3750,  &c ;  Rossi,  Memone  Breteiane,  p.  230 
— 324.)  It  was  plundered  by  the  Huns  under  Attila 
in  A.  D.  462  (i7u(.  MitceU.  xv.  p.  549),  but  re- 
covered from  diis  disaster,  and  under  the  Lombard 
rule  was  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  this  part  of 
Italy,  and  the  capital  of  one  of  the  duchies  into  which 
their  kingdom  was  divided.  (P.  Diac.  iL  32,  v.  36.) 
Catullus  terms  Brixia  the  mother-city  of  Verona, 
a  strong  proof  of  the  belief  in  its  antiquity.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  travtrted  by  the  river  Mela  (Flavus 
quam  moUi  percurrit  flumine  Mela,  Carm.  Izvii. 
33);  but  at  the  present  day  that  river  (still  called 
the  MeUa)  flows  about  a  mile  to  the  W.  of  it;  while 
Bretaa  iteelf  is  situated  on  a  much  smaller  stream 
called  the  Garta,  Existing  remains  prove  that  the 
ancient  city  occupied  the  same  site  with  ^e  modem 
one;  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  river  has  changed  its 
course:  and  Philargyrios,  writing  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, correctly  describes  it  as  flomng  near  Brixia. 
(Philarg.  ad  Gtorg.  iv.  278.)  The  "  Cycnea  Spe- 
cula" mentioned  by  Catullus  in  the  same  passage, 
was  probably  a  tower  or  momiument  on  one  of  the 
hills  which  rise  immedia(elyabove£rescia,and  which 
are  of  moderate  elevaticm,  though  fanmediately  con- 
nected with  mora  lofty  ridges,  and  form  one  of  the 
last  ofishootB  of  the  AJps  towutls  the  plain  of  Lom- 
bardy. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  still  extant  at  Braeia 
are  of  considerable  importance.  Of  the  buildings  the 
most  remarkable  is  tluit  commonly  called  the  temple 
of  Hercnles,  thongh  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  was 
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not  s  basilica  or  cotut-haose,  rather  Uum  a  temple. 
Some  portions  of  the  theatre  raay  also  be  traced, 
though  buried  under  modem  bnildiiif>s,  as  well  as 
some  Corinthian  ooltmins  supposed  to  have  been  part 
of  the  forum.  The  beantj,  number,  and  variety  of 
other  architectural  fragments,  wliich  have  been  dis- 
covered in  different  parts  of  the  town,  is  such  as  to 
give  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  condition  of  this  art 
in  a  second-class  provincial  town  nnder  the  Boman 
Empire.  Some  ancient  works  in  bronze  have  also 
been  found  here,  among  which  a  statue  of  \'ictor}r  is 
deservedly  celebrated.  The  collection  of  inscriptions 
is  nnnsually  extensive,  having  been  commenced  as 
early  as  the  year  1480,  and  all  that  have  been  found, 
diligently  preserved.  (The  monuments  recently  dis- 
covered at  Brescia,  have  been  described  and  published 
by  Labus,  in  1834 ;  see  also  the  Arm.  dM  Imt. 
Arch.  1839,  pp.  182—183.  The  older  work  of 
Bos.<>i,  Memorie  Braciane,  4to.  Brescia,  1693,  con- 
tains many  fiibles  and  fancies,  but  has  still  preserved 
much  that  is  valuable.) 

Brizia  appears  in  ancient  times  to  have  possessed 
m  extensive  territory  or  "  agcr,"  of  which  it  was  the 
mimicipal  head ;  and  several  of  the  Alpine  tribes  who 
inhabited  the  neighbouring  vallies  were  subjected  to 
its  rule.  Among  these  we  may  certainly  include  the 
Triumpiusi,  who  occupied  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Mehi,  still  called  the  Vol  Trompia;  the  Sabihi,  who 
inhabited  the  t''aJSaUta,or  valley  of  the  Chiete;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  western  bonk  of  the  Lake  Be- 
nacus.  Among  the  smaller  towns  which  were  de- 
pendent on  Brixia,  we  find  mentioned  in  inscriptions: 
Vobcma,  still  called  Vobamo,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Chiett;  Edmm  (Edrani),now/dro,which  gives  name 
to  the  Logo  if  Jdro ;  and  Vargadnm  ( Vargadenses), 
the  name  of  which  is  slightly  distorted  in  that  of 
the  modem  Gavardo,  a  snudl  town  on  the  river 
CAicse,  about  12  miles  E.  of  Brescia.  (Plin.iil20. 
8.  24;  Clnver.  /taj.pp.  107, 108,  252;  Rossi,  if OTt. 
Braciane,  pp.  196,  271,  279.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BROCOMAGUS  (Bruma<A),  a  town  of  the  Tri- 
bocci,un  the  road  from  Argentorattmi  (Stnmburg)  to 
Cologne.  It  is  Bp<vit^^YO>  in  Ptolemy  (iL  9.  §  18). 
Julian  (Amm.  Ifarc  xvi  2)  defeated  some  Germans 
here.  This  town  also  occurs  in  the  Antonine  Itin. 
It  is  easily  identified  with  Brumath  on  the  Zirm,  in 
the  deparbnent  of  Bas  Rhin,  between  Strauburg  and 
ffaguenau.  Many  Roman  remains  have  been  found 
about  it.  Ruins  of  Roman  walls  are  said  to  exist 
north  of  the  Zom,  and  traces  of  a  Roman  road  to 
Selz.  [G.L.] 

BRODIONTn,a  people  mentioned  by  PliBy(iii.  20. 
E.  24)  in  the  inscription  from  the  trophy  of  the  Alps. 
They  are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Bodiiintici ;  bat  Walckenaer(Cco^.  vol.  ii.  p.  38)finds 
their  name  in  a  mountain  called  Brodon,  one  of  the 
laigeat  that  form  the  valley  of  the  Olle.  The 
river  OIU  joins  the  /sere  on  the  left  bank,  below 
Grenobk.  [G.L.] 

BKOMAGUS,  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  Viromagus 
in  the  Table,  is  between  Mennodunnm  (supposed  to 
be  iloudon)  and  Viviscos  (  Vetai),  on  the  lake  of 
Geneva.  There  is  a  place  called  Promaiens,  which 
may  be  Bromagns.  Promatau  is  on  a  little  stream, 
the  Broj/e;  aod  Bromagns  may  mean  the  town  on 
the  Bro.  [G.  L.] 

BROMISCUS  (Bpo/iicKO!),  a  town  of  Mygdonia 
in  Macedonia,  near  the  river  by  which  the  waters  of 
the  lake  Bolbe  Bow  into  the  Strymonic  gulf.  (Thuc. 
iv.  103.)  It  was  either  upon  the  site  of  this  place 
or  of  the  neighhooring  Arethusa  that  the  fortress  of 
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Rentine  was  built,  which  is  frequently  mentioDed  hf 
the  Byiantine  historians.  (Tafel,  Tkanlomea.  p. 
68.)  Steplianus  calls  the  town  Bonniacus,  and  re- 
late that  Euripides  was  here  torn  to  death  by  dogs; 
but  another  legend  supposes  this  event  to  have  taken 
place  at  Arelhusa,  where  the  tomb  of  the  poet  was 
shown.     [Arethcsa,  Mo.  6.] 

BRU'CTERI  (fipointfoi),  a  gnat  German  tribe 
on  the  river  AmasU  (£ms),  whidi  is  first  mentioned 
by  Strabo  (viL  p.  290)  as  having  been  subdued  by 
Drusua.  (Comp.  Tac  Aim.i.  60.)  The  Bracteti, 
like  several  other  tribes,  were  divided  into  the  lesstr 
and  the  greater,  and  the  river  Lupia  (^Lippe)  flowed 
through  the  country  of  the  former.  (Strab.  rii.  p^ 
291;  Ptol.  iL  II.  §  16,  who,  however,  calls  them 
BowrMTt^i.)  From  these  authors  it  is  clear  that 
the  Bmcteri  occupied  not  only  the  country  between 
the  riveis  Amasia  and  Lupia,  but  extended  beymd 
them.  The  Bmcteri  majores  appear  to  have  dwelt 
on  the  east,  and  the  minores  on  the  west  of  the 
Amasia.  That  they  extended  beyond  the  Lupia  is 
attested  not  only  by  Stnbo^  but  also  by  the  fact  that 
the  celebrated  prophetess  of  the  Bmcteri,  Velleda, 
dwelt  in  a  tower  on  the  banks  of  the  Lupia.  (Tac 
HitL  iv.  61,  65,  V.  22.)  From  Claudian  {De  IV. 
Coat.  Honor.  450)  it  might  be  inferred  that  they 
extended  even  as  far  as  the  Hercynian  forest,  but  the 
name  Heicynia  Silva  is  probably  used  in  a  loose  and 
indefinite  sense  by  the  poet.  In  the  north  they  were 
contiguous  to  the  Chanci  (Tac  Aim.  xiii.  55,  foil.), 
and  in  the  north-east  to  the  AngrivariL  (Tac.  Amu 
ii.  8.)  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  105)  reUtes  that  the 
Bmcteri  were  subdued  by  Tiberius;  but  in  the  battio 
in  the  forest  of  Tentoburg  they  appear  still  to  luve 
taken  an  active  part,  as  we  must  infer  from  the  fact 
that  they  received  one  of  the  Roman  eagles  taken  in 
that  battle.  (Tac  Ann.  i.  60.)  It  can  scarcely  be 
believed,  on  the  authority  of  Tacitus,  that  they  were 
entirely  destroyed  by  other  German  tribes,  for  Pliny 
(_Ep.  ii.  7)  and  Ptolemy  still  mention  them  as  exist- 
ing, and  even  at  a  much  hiter  period  they  occur  as 
one  of  the  tribes  allied  with  the  Franks.  (Eumen. 
Paneggr.  Conit.  12.)  Ledebor  (Dot  Land  u.  I'olk 
der  Bntctertr,  Berlin,  1827)  endeavours  to  give  to 
the  Bmcteri  more  importance  than  they  deserve  in 
histoiy.  (Comp.  Middendorf,  Die  Wohiuitu  der 
Brvclerer,  Coesfeld,  1837 ;  Weisebe,  VoMer  da 
aUen  DeuUchlands,  p.  83,  &c.;  Latham  on  Tac 
Germania,  p.  111.)  [L.  S.] 

BBUNDI'SIUM  or  BRUNDU'SIUM*  (Bp.ir/- 
ffior:  £(Jk.Bp€FT««'ivai,  BrandusinusorBrundisinus: 
Brindin),  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Ca- 
labria, situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  50 
miles  from  Hydmntum,  and  38  from  Egnatia.  It 
was  distant  from  Tarentum  44  miles;  but  the  direct 
distance  across  the  peninsula  to  the  nearest  point  of 
the  Gulpb  of  Tarentum  does  not  exceed  30  miles. 
(Itin.  Ajit  pp.  118,  119.)  Its  name  was  derived 
from  the  peculiar  configuration  of  its  celebrated  port, 
the  various  branches  of  which,  united  into  one  at 
the  entrance,  were  thought  to  resemble  a  stag's 
head,  which  was  called,  in  the  native  dialect  of  the 
Messapdans,  Brention  or  Brenteraon.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  282;  Steph.  B.  J.  v.  Bpo'TeViov.f)     It  appeals 


*  Concerning  the  orthography  of  the  name  in 
Latm  see  Orell.  Onom.  Tuition,  p.  98;  Curtius  ad 
LuccM.  ii.  609;  Tzschucke  ad  ildam.  On  the 
whole,  the  preponderance  of  authority  appears  to  be 
in  favour  <i  Brundimtm. 

f  It  seems  probable  that  the  real  native  word 
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to  bare  been  in  yerj  nu-ly  times  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  the  Sallentines:  henre  tmdition  generally 
ascribed  its  foondatian  to  a  colon;  from  Crete,  the 
tame  sonrce  from  whence  the  origin  of  the  t^allen- 
tinea  thenuelres  was  derived.  (Strab.  t  c. ;  Lacan,  ii. 
610.)  An  obscnre  and  confused  tale  related  by  Jostin 
(ziL  2)  represents  it  as  founded  by  the  AetoUans 
tinder  Diumed,  who  were,  however,  expelled  by  the 
native  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whom  he  calls 
Apulians.  Both  legends  point  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  in  existence  as  a  Messajnan  or  Sallentine  city 
before  the  settlement  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  its 
srighbonrhood.  According  to  Strabo,  it  bad  lung 
htm  governed  by  its  own  kings,  at  the  time  of  the 
fouuUtion  of  Tarentam  by  PluUanthas,  and  af- 
fonled  a  place  of  refng«  to  that  chieftain  himself 
when  expelled  by  civil  dissensions  from  his  newly 
founded  city.  Hence  the  monament  of  the  hero  was 
shown  at  Bmndusiam.  (Strab.  /.  c. ;  Justin,  iii.  4.) 
We  have  very  little  information  concerning  its  his- 
toiy  prior  to  the  Roman  conquest ;  bnt  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  phce  of  comparatively  little  import- 
ance, being  obscured  by  the  greatness  of  its  neigh- 
bour Tarentum,  which,  at  this  period,  engroesed  the 
whole  commeice  of  this  part  of  Italy.  (Pol.  x.  1.) 
Bmndusium,  however,  appears  to  have  retained  its 
indppCTidence,  and  never  received  a  Greek  colony. 
Uoice  Scyhuc,  though  he  notices  Hydmntnm,  makes 
no  mention  of  Brunduaium,  and  Scymnus  Chius 
terms  it  the  port  or  emporium  of  tht  iftttapiatu. 
(Scyl.  §  14;  Scymn.  Ch.  363.)  The  name  is  only 
once  mentioned  incidentally  by  Herodotus  (iv.  99), 
bnt  in  a  manner  that  shows  it  to  have  been  iiuniliar 
to  the  Greeks  of  his  day. 

But  the  excellence  of  its  port,  and  its  advantageous 
situation  for  the  pnrpoee  of  commanding  the  Adriatic, 
both  in  a  commordal  and  naval  point  of  view,  ap- 
pear to  have  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Bomans;  and  the  possession  of  this  important  port 
is  said  to  have  beoi  one  of  the  chief  objects  which 
led  them  to  ton)  thdr  arms  against  the  Sallentines 
in  n.  c.  867.  (Zonar.  viii.  7.)  Bnt  though  the  city 
fell  into  their  hands  on  that  occasion,  it  was  not  till 
B.  a  244  that  they  proceeded  to  secure  its  possession 
by  the  establishment  there  of  a  Roman  colony.  (Liv. 
epU.  lix. ;  VelL  Pat.  i.  1 4 ;  Flor.  i.  20.)  It  is  from 
tins  period  that  the  importance  of  Bmndnsinm  mnst 
be  dated :  the  new  colony  apijears  to  have  risen  ra- 
pidly tn  wealth  and  prosperity,  for  which  it  was  in- 
debted partly  to  the  fertility  of  its  territory,  bnt  still 
more  to  its  commercial  advantages;  and  its  import- 
ance continually  increased,  as  the  Bonmn  arms  were 
carried  in  succession,  first  to  the  opposite  shores  of 
Uacedonis  and  Greece,  and  aftennrds  to  those  of 
Asia.  Its  admirable  port,  capable  of  sheltering  the 
largest  fleets  in  perfect  safety,  caused  it  to  be  selected 
aa  the  chief  naval  station  of  the  Romans  in  these 
seas.  As  early  as  the  First  IDyrian  War,  B.C.  229, 
it  was  here  that  the  Romans  assembled  their  fleet 
and  army  for  the  campaign  (Pol.  ii.  1 1);  and  during 
the  Secimd  Punic  War  it  was  again  selected  as  the 
naval  station  for  the  operations  against  Philip,  king 
of  llacedonia.  (Liv.  zxiii.  48,  xxiv.  10,  11.)  Han- 
nibal, oo  one  occasion,  made  a  vain  attempt  to  sur- 
prize it;  bat  the  citizens  continned  faithfiil  to  the 
Roman  cause,  and  at  the  most  trying  period  of  the 
war  Brandusium  was  one  of  the  eighteen  colonies 
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was  Brendon  or  Brenda  (see  Hesych.  «.  e.  BptrHor), 
whence  Festus  tells  ns  (p.  33)  that  Brenda  was  used 
by  some  writen  as  a  poetic  form  for  Brandusium. 


which  came  forward  readily  to  furnish  the  supplies 
required  of  them.  (Id.xxT.  22,xxvii.  10.)  During 
the  subsequent  wars  of  the  Ronians  with  Macedonia, 
Greece,  and  Asia,  the  name/>f  Bmndnsinm  con- 
tinually recurs :  it  was  almost  invariably  the  point 
where  the  Roman  generals  assembled  the  fleets  and 
armies  with  which  they  crossed  the  Adriatic ;  and 
where,  likewise,  they  knded  on  their  return  in 
triumph.  (Id.  xxxi.  14,  xxxiv.  52,  xxxvii.  4,  xliv. 
1,  xlv.  14,  &c.)  After  the  Roman  dominion  bad 
been  permanently  established  over  the  provinces 
beyond  the  Adriatic,  the  constant  pas^age  to  and 
fro  for  peaceful  purposes  added  still  more  to  the 
trade  aiid  prosperity  of  Brnndusium,  which  thus 
rose  into  one  of  the  meet  flotuisbing  and  considerable 
cities  of  Sonthein  Italy. 

The  position  of  Bnindanum  as  the  point  of  direct 
commtmication  between  Italy  and  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, naturally  rendered  it  the  scene  of  numeroos 
historical  incidents  during  the  later  ages  of  the 
repubUc,  and  tmder  the  Roman  empire,  oif  which  a 
few  only  can  be  here  noticed.  In  b.  c.  83  Sulla 
landed  here  with  his  army,  on  bis  return  from  the 
Mithridatic  war  to  make  head  against  his  enemies 
at  Rome :  the  citizens  of  Bnmdusium  opened  to  him 
their  gates  and  their  port,  a  service  of  the  highest 
importance,  which  he  rewarded  by  bestowing  on 
them  an  unmunity  fi\)m  all  taxation,  a  privilege 
they  continued  to  enjoy  during  a  long  periol. 
(A|>pian,  B.  C.  i.  79)  In  B.  c.  57  they  witnessed 
the  peaceful  return  of  Cicero  from  his  exile,  who 
landed  here  on  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
the  colony  (nataii  BnmdUmae  coUmiae  die,  Cic  ad 
Alt.  iv.  1),  a  day  which  was  thus  rendered  the 
occasion  of  donble  rejoicing.  Dining  the  civil  war 
between  Cae;ar  and  Pompey,  Brandusium  became 
the  scene  of  important  military  operations.  Pompey 
had  here  gathered  his  forces  together  with  the  view 
of  crossing  the  Adriatic,  and  a  part  of  them  had 
already  sailed,  when  Caesar  arrived,  and  after  in- 
vesting the  town  on  the  hind  side  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  departmv  of  the  rest.  For  this  pnrpoee, 
having  no  fleet  of  his  own,  he  attempted  to  block  np 
the  narrow  entrance  of  the  port,  by  driving  in  piles 
and  sinking  vessels  in  the  centre  of  the  channel. 
Pompey  however  succeeded  in  frustrating  his  en- 
deavours until  the  return  of  his  fleet  enabled  him  to 
make  his  escape  to  lUyricum.  (Caes.  B,  C.  i.  24 — 
28;  Cic  adAtt.ix.  3,  13,  14, 15;  Lucan.  ii.609— 
735;DianCas8.xli.l2;  Appian,£.Cil40.)  After 
the  death  of  the  dictator,  it  was  at  Brandusium  that 
the  youthful  Octavins  first  assumed  the  name  of 
Caesar ;  and  the  veteran  cohorts  in  garrison  there  were 
the  first  that  declared  in  his  favour.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
Hi.  11.)  Four  years  tater  (b.c.40)  it  was  again 
besieged  by  Antony  and  Domitins  Ahenobarbus,  and 
OctaWan  in  vain  attempted  to  ruse  the  siege:  but 
its  &11  was  averted  by  the  intervention  of  common 
friends,  who  effected  a  reconciliation  between  the  two 
triumvirs  (Id.  v.  56,  57 — 60;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  27 
— 30).  The  peace  thns  concluded  was  of  short 
dnration,  and  in  b.  c.  41  Antony  having  again 
threatened  Brandnsium  with  a  fleet  of  300  sail, 
Maecenas  and  Cocceius  proceeded  thither  in  haste 
from  Rome,  and  succeeded  once  more  in  concluding 
an  amicable  arrangement.  It  was  on  this  last  oc- 
casion that  they  were  accompanied  by  Horace,  who 
has  immortalised  in  a  well-known  satire  his  journey 
from  Rome  to  Brundnsinm.  (Uor.  Sat.  i.  5;  Pint. 
Ant.  35;  Appan,  B.  C.  v.  93.)  In  b.c.  19,  Vii^ 
died  at  Brnndnsiam  on  his  return  from  Greece. 
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(Donat  Vit.  VirgU.)  At  a  Ister  period  Tacitiu  his 
left  lu  *n  animated  picture  of  the  mourufol  spectacle, 
when  Agrippina  landed  here  with  the  ashes  of  her 
husband  Gcrmanicos.  (Tao.  Ann,  iii.  1.)  Under 
the  empire  we  hear  comparatively  little  "f  Bronda- 
eium,  though  it  is  certain  that  it  retained  its  former 
importance,  and  continoed  to  be  the  point  of  de- 
parture and  arriTal,  both  for  ordinary  travellers  and 
for  armies  on  their  way  between  Italy  and  the  East. 
(Capit.  M.Ant.  9,  27;  Spartian.  Sev.  IS.)  The 
period  at  which  the  Appian  Way  was  oontinued 
thither,  and  render^  practicable  for  carriages  is 
uncertain:  bnt  the  direct  road  from  Rome  to  Bmn- 
dosium  throDgh  Apulia,  by  Caoosinm  and  Egnatia, 
which  was  only  adapted  for  males  in  the  tiine  of 
Strabo,  was  first  completed  as  a  highway  by  Trqan, 
and  named  from  him  the  Via  Tnyana.  The  common 
route  was  to  cross  from  hence  direct  to  Dyrrhachinm, 
from  whence  the  Via  Egnatia  led  throagh  Illyricum 
and  Macedonia  to  the  shares  of  the  Bosporus :  bnt 
travellers  proceeduig  to  Greece  frequently  crossed 
over  to  Anion,  and  thence  throagh  Epeiros  into 
Thessaly.  Daring  tiie  later  ages  of  the  empire 
Hydrantam  appears  to  have  become  a  frequent  place 
of  pa9ss;;e,  and  ahnost  rivalled  Brundusium  in  this 
respect;  though  in  the  time  of  Pliny  it  was  reckoned 
the  leas  safe  and  certain  passage,  though  the  shorter 
of  the  two.  (Strab.  ri.  pp.  282,  283;  Itin.  Ant 
pp.317,  323,497;  Plin.  iii  U.S.  16;  PtoL  iil  1. 
§  14;  Mel.  u.  4.) 

After  the  &U  of  the  Western  Empire  Bnmdnmnm 
appears  to  have  declined  in  importance,  and  doring 
the  Gothic  ware  plays  a  subordinate  part  to  the 
neighbouring  city  a(  Hydrantam.  Its  possession  was 
long  retained  by  the  Byiantine  emperors,  together 
with  the  rest  of  CaUbria  and  Apulia;  but  after  they 
had  long  contested  its  possession  with  the  Goths, 
Lombards,  and  Saracens,  it  was  finally  wrested  from 
them  by  the  Normans  in  the  eleventh  ceiitary. 

The  excellence  of  the  port  of  Brundusium  is  cele- 
brated by  many  ancient  writers.  Strabo  speaks  of  it 
as  superior  to  that  of  Tarentam,  and  at  a  much  ear- 
lier period  Ennins  (^IM.  vi.  53)  already  called  it 

"  Brnndisiam  polcro  praednctom  praepete  portu." 

It  was  composed  of  two  principal  arms  or  branches, 
nmning  far  into  the  Und,  and  united  only  by  a  very 
iinrrow  strait  or  outlet  communicating  with  the  soa. 
Outside  this  narrow  channel  was  an  outer  harbour  or 
roadstead,  itself  in  a  great  degree  sheltered  by  a 
small  island,  or  group  of  islets,  now  called  the  Iiola 
di  St.  Andrea ;  the  ancient  name  of  which  appears 
to  have  been  Bans.  (Fest.  v.  Bariam,  p.  33.)  It 
was  occupied  by  a  Pharos  or  lighthouse  similar  to 
that  at  Alexandria.  (MeU,  iL  7.)  Pliny  speaks  of 
these  islands  as  "  farming  the  port  of  Brnndosiam." 
Hence  he  must  designate  by  this  term  the  outer  har- 
bour; but  the  one  generally  meant  and  described  by 
Caesar  and  Strabo  was  certainly  the  timer  harbour, 
which  was  completely  landlocked  and  sheltered  from 
every  wind,  while  it  was  deep  enough  for  the  brgest 
ships;  and  the  narrowness  of  the  entrance  rendered 
it  easily  defensible  against  any  attack  from  without. 
This  cliannel  is  now  almost  choked  up  with  sand,  and 
the  inner  port  rendered  in  consequence  completely 
useless.  This  has  been  ascribed  to  the  works  erected 
by  Caesar  fur  the  purpose  of  obstrncting  the  entrance ; 
but  the  port  continued  in  full  use  many  centuries 
afterwards,  and  the  real  origin  of  the  obstrnctioo 
dates  only  from  the  fifteenth  century.  Recent  at- 
tempts to  clear  oat   the  diannel   have,   however, 
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broagfat  to  light  many  of  the  piles  driven  in  by  Cae- 
sar, and  have  thus  proved  that  these  works  were 
constructed,  as  he  has  himself  described  them,  at  the 
narrowest  piart  of  the  eotrance.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  25; 
Strab.  vi.  p. 282;  Lncan.  Phar:  ii.  610, &&;  Swin- 
bome's  TrattU,  vol.  i.  pp.  384 — 390.) 


PLaS  OF  BRtmCtTSIUM. 

AA.  loner  harbour. 
K.  Outer  hartwur. 

C.  Spot  where  Caesar  tried  to  block  ap  the  entrance 

of  the  Inner  harbour. 

D.  Modem  ciljr  of  BHnduL 

B.  lilandi  of  St,  Andrea,  the  andeot  Barra. 

The  modem  city  of  Brindin  is  a  poor  and  de- 
clining place,  though  retaining  about  6000  inhabit- 
ants: it  possesses  very  lew  vestiges  of  antiquity, 
except  two  lofty  colomns  of  cipoOme  maible,  one  of 
which  is  still  erect,  and  which  appears  to  have  been 
designed  in  ancient  times  to  bear  lights,  and  serve  as 
beacons  or  lighthouses  to  guide  ships  into  the  inner 
harbour.  Numerous  fragments  of  an  architectmal 
kind  also  remain,  and  many  inscriptims,  but  for  the 
most  part  of  little  interest  They  are  collected  by 
Mommsen  (,Regni  NeapoliUmi  Intcripi.  Lataue, 
pp.  27 — 30).  Many  other  remains  of  its  ancient 
splendour  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  16th 
century,  when  the  modem  castle  was  constructed  by 
Charles  V.  The  territory  aS  Bramim  is  still  fertile, 
especially  in  olives;  in  ancient  times  also  it  was 
noted  for  its  abundance  of  oil  and  wine,  thongh  the 
Utter  was  of  inferior  quality.  Strabo  speaks  of  its 
territory  as  superior  in  fertility  to  that  of  Tarentun; 
bnt  we  learn  &om  Caesar  that  it  was  in  ancient,  ss 
well  as  modem  times,  an  unhealthy  neighbourheai, 
and  his  troops  that  were  quartered  there  in  the  au- 
tumn of  B.  c  49  safiered  severely  in  consequence. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  282;  Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  2;  Varr.  A  A  i- 
8.  §  2 ;  Swinburne,  I,  c ;  Giustiniani,  JHs.  Geogr. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  360 — 380.) 

The  coins  of  Brundusiam  all  belong  to  the  period 
of  the  Latin  colony.  Those  with  Greek  iMends  cited 
by  some  early  namismatists  are  bise.    [E.  H.  B.] 
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BHUTl'll  (Bp^uH),  a  pao;^  who  inhibited  tb« 
southern  extremity  of  Italy,  from  the  frontiers  of 
Lnnuiis  to  tlie  Sicilian  Straits  and  the  promontory 
of  Leocopetra.  Both  Greek  and  Latin  writer*  ex- 
pressly tell  ns  that  Bmttii  was  the  name  of  the 
peopU:  no  separate  designation  for  the  conntiy  or 
province  appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Bo- 
mans,  who  abnoet  nniversally  use  the  plural  form,  or 
name  of  the  nation,  to  designate  the  r^on  which 
they  inhabited,  Thna  Livy  nsea  "Consentia  in 
Bmttiis,"  "  extremns  Italiae  angnlus  Bruttii," 
"  Bruttii  proTinda,"  &c.:  and  the  same  nsage  pre- 
Tiuled  down  to  a  itrj  late  period.  (Treb.  Poll.  Tt- 
triaa,  34;  NotiuDign.  ii.  ppi.  10, 120.)  The  name 
of  BRirmux,  to  designate  the  province  or  region, 
tbongh  adopted  by  abnost  all  modem  writers  on 
ancient  geography  appears  to  be  nnsnpported  by  any 
classical  antfaority :  Hda,  mdeed,  nses  in  one  pas- 
sage the  phrase  "  in  Brattio,"  bat  it  is  probable  that 
this  is  merely  an  elliptic  expression  for  "  in  Brattio 
agro,"  the  term  used  by  Um  in  another  passage,  as 
well  as  by  many  other  writers.  (Mela,  ii.  4,  7 ;  In 
Flor.  iii.  20.  §  13,  Brnttiom  is  also  an  adjective.) 
The  Greeks,  however,  nsed  hpt-rrla  for  the  name  of 
the  country,  reserving  B(»ttioi  for  that  of  the  people. 
(Pol.  ix.  7,  2S,  xi.  7  i  Strab.  vi.  p.  255.)  Polybins, 
in  mora  than  one  passage,  calls  it  ij  Bperriat^  X^po 
(L  56,  ix.  27). 

The  land  of  the  Brnttians,  or  Brattimn  (as  we 
shall  continne  to  designate  it,  in  accordance  with 
modem  nsage),  was  boonded  on  the  N.  by  Lncania, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  river  Laos  near  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  to  the 
Crathis  near  the  Gnlf  <£  Tarentom.  On  the  W.  it 
was  washed  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  m  the  S. 
and  E.  by  that  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Sici- 
lian Sea,  inclnding  under  that  appellatian  the  Galf 
of  Tarentum.  It  thos  comprised  the  two  provinces 
now  known  as  Calabria  Citra  and  Calabria  Ultra, 
with  the  exceptinn  of  the  northernmost  portion  of 
thefimner,  which  was  incloded  in  Lncania.  The 
>«gian  thus  limited  is  correctly  described  by  Strabo 
(I.  c.)  as  a  peninsnla  inclnding  within  it  another 
peninsnU.  The  breadth  from  sea  to  sea,  at  the 
point  where  its  frontier  j(nns  that  of  Lncania,  does 
not  exceed  300  stadia,  or  SO  Geog.  miles;  it  after- 
wards widens  oat  considerably,  forming  a  moantain- 
ons  tract  of  above  60  Geog.  miles  in  breadth,  and 
then  again  becomes  abruptly  contracted,  so  that  the 
isthmns  between  the  Terinaean  Gulf  and  that  of  Scyl- 
ladnm  is  lees  than  17  Ge(^,  miles  in  width  (Stnbo 
calls  it  160  stadia,  which  is  very  near  the  truth). 
The  remaining  portion,  or  soothemmost  peninsula, 
extending  from  thence  to  the  promontoiy  of  Lenco- 
petra  (_Capo  delf  Ann),  a  about  60  miles  long  by 
37  in  its  greatest  width.  The  general  form  of  the 
Brattian  peninsnla  may  be  not  inaptly  compared  to 
a  boot,  of  which  tiie  heel  is  formed  by  the  Lacinian 
PnnMOtaiy  near  Crotona,  and  the  toe  by  that  of 
Leocopetra.  It  is  traversed  throughout  its  whole 
extent  by  the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  to  which  it 
owes  its  entire  configuration.  This  range  of  moon- 
tains  enters  the  Brattian  territory  on  the  confines  of 
Lncania,  and  descends  along  the  western  coast  of  the 
province  as  far  as  the  Terinaean  Gulf.  Throughout 
this  extent  the  central  chain  approaches  very  close 
to  the  shore  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sw,  while  the  greet 
outlying  mountain  mass  of  the  SUa  (to  the  E.  of  the 
main  chain,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the 
valley  of  the  Crathis,  though  at  the  same  time 
closely  comected  with  the  same  mountain  system) 
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fifla  np  the  whole  centre  of  the  peninsula,  and  sends 
down  its  ridges  to  the  Iimian  Sea,  where  they  form 
a  projecting  mass  that  separates  the  Golf  of  Taren> 
tum  from  that  of  Scylladam.  The  extreme  angles 
of  this  mass  are  fbnned  by  the  Pimta  dtlt  Alice  (the 
ancient  Cape  Cbimisa)  and  the  more  celebrated  La- 
cnfiAH  Promontory.  South  of  this,  the  coast  is 
deeply  indented  on  each  side  by  two  extensive  bays: 
the  om  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Terinaean  or 
Hipponian  Gnlf  (now  the  Goyb  di  Sta  E^emia)  on 
the  W.;  that  of  ScyUadnm  (stiU  called  Golfo  di 
Sqmllace)  on  the  E.  Between  the  two  ocean  the  re- 
markable break  in  the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  already 
noticed  in  the  description  of  those  mountains  [Apex- 
Hixvs],  so  that  the  two  seas  are  here  separated  only 
by  a  range  of  low  hills  of  tertiary  strata,  leaving  on 
each  side  a  considerable  extent  of  marshy  plain.  Im- 
mediately S.  of  this  isthmus,  hovrever,  the  Apennines 
rise  again  in  the  lofty  group  or  mass  of  moimtains 
now  called  Atpromonte,  which  completely  fill  up  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  penmsula,  extending  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  ending  in  the  bokl  headland  of  Leuco- 
petra,  the  extreme  SW.  pmnt  of  Italy.  The  penin- 
snfai  thns  strongly  characterited  by  nature  was  the 
country  to  which,  according  to  Antiochns  of  Syracuse, 
the  name  of  Italy  was  oii^nally  confined.  (Antioch. 
ap.  Dionsi.  L  35;  Arist.  PoJ.  vii.  10.)  [Itaua.] 
It  is  evidenUy  the  same  to  which  Plutanh  applies 
the  name  of  "  the  Bhegian  peninsula  "  (4  "PTtytyiiy 
Xtf^irnaoi,  Craa.  10). 

The  natural  charactera  of  the  land  thns  const  i- 
tnted  result  at  once  from  its  physical  conformation. 
The  two  great  mountain  groups  of  the  Sila  and  the 
AtproraoiUe,  have  formed  in  all  times  wild  and 
rugged  tracts,  covered  with  dense  forests  almost  im- 
penetrable to  civilization.  On  the  western  coast, 
also,  from  the  river  Lans  to  the  Terinaean  Gulf,  the 
Apennines  approach  so  close  to  the  sea  that  they 
leave  scarcely  any  space  for  the  settlement  of  coniii- 
derable  towns ;  and  the  line  of  coast  throughoat  this 
extent  afibids  no  natural  harbours.  The  streams 
which  flow  down  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  on 
either  side  have  for  the  most  part  a  very  short  course, 
and  are  mera  mountain  torrents:  the  only  consi- 
derable valley  is  that  of  the  Ckatrib,  which  has  a 
northerly  ooune  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Consentia 
for  near  20  miles,  separating  the  forest-covered 
group  of  the  Sila  on  the  E.  from  the  nuun  chain  of 
the  Apennines  on  the  W.,  until  at  length  it  emerges 
through  a  narrow  gorge  mto  a  rich  ollnrial  plitin, 
through  which  it  flows  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the 
sea.  There  is  also  a  considerable  tract  of  allnrial 
marahy  plain  on  the  shores  U  the  Terinaean  Gulf, 
and  another,  though  of  less  extent,  on  the  opposite 
side  rf  the  i^mns,  adjcouing  the  Gnlf  of  Scyljaciam. 
A  plain  of  some  extent  also  exists  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Meiima,  near  its  mouth ;  but  with  these 
few  exceptions,  the  whole  tract  from  sea  to  sea  is 
occupied  either  by  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Apen- 
nines, or  by  their  less  elevated  o&ets  and  onder&lhi. 
The  slopes  of  these  hills  towards  the  sea  are  admi- 
rably adapted  for  the  growth  both  of  olives  and  vines; 
and  modem  travellen  speak  with  great  admiration 
of  the  beauty  and  fertiU^  of  the  coasts  of  Calabria. 
But  these  advantages  are  Umited  to  a  small  portion 
of  the  country;  and  it  is  probable  that  even  when 
the  Greek  settlements  on  the  coast  were  the  most 
flourishing,  neither  coltore  nor  eiviliiatioo  bad  made 
much  progress  in  the  mterior.  The  mountain  tract 
of  the  &U,  was  celebrated  for  its  forests,  which  pro- 
duced both  timber  and  jatch  of  the  highest  value  for 
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ship-baiMing.  The  latter  especially  w*>  nnder  the 
Komans  an  important  aoorce  of  rerenoe  to  the 
state.     (Dianas,  xx.  Fr.  Mai,  5,  6.) 

All  ancient  anthors  agree  in  stating  that  neither 
the  name  nor  the  ori^n  of  the  Bmttians  oonld  claim 
a  very  remote  antiquity.  The  country  occupied  by 
them  iras  inhabited,  in  the  earliest  times  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge,  by  the  Oehotruks — a 
tribe  of  Pehisgian  origin,  of  which  the  Chohks  and 
MoROETES  appear  to  hare  been  merely  subordinate 
divisions,  [tiee  the  respective  articles.]  It  was 
while  the  Oenotrians  were  still  masters  of  the  land 
that  the  first  Greek  settlers  arrived;  and  the  beanty 
of  the  climate  and  country,  as  well  as  the  rapid  pros- 
perity attained  by  these  first  settlements,  proved  so 
attractive  that  within  a  few  years  the  shores  of 
Bruttium  were  completely  encircled  bya  belt  of  Greek 
colonies.  These  were  (beginning  from  the  Crathis, 
and  proceeding  southwards):  I.  Cbotosa,  an 
Achaean  colony,  fimnded  in  B.  c.  7 10,  probably  the 
most  ancient,  and  at  <Hie  time  the  meet  powerful  of 
all:  2.  ScTiXACiDK  or  Scnxsnuu,  according  to 
Stiabo,  an  Athenian  colony,  but  of  uncertain  date : 
3.  Caulonia,  a  colony  of  Crotona:  4.  LocBi, 
ibunded  by  the  people  of  the  same  name  in  Greece: 
5.  KiiKGit'u,a  Chalcidic  colony,  founded  shortly  be- 
fore the  first  Messenian  war:  6.  Medma,  a  colony, 
and  probably  a  dependency,  of  Locri:  7.  Hippo- 
NIUM,  also  a  cdony  from  Locri:  8.  Tebisa,  a 
colony  of  Crotona.  We  have  scarcely  any  know- 
loI$^  of  the  exact  relations  between  these  Greek 
cities  and  the  native  Oenotrian  tribes;  but  there 
appears  little  doubt  that  the  latter  were  reduced  to 
a  state  of  dependence,  and  at  one  time  at  least  of 
complete  subjection.  We  know  that  the  teiritocies 
of  the  Greek  cities  comprised  the  whole  line  of 
coast,  so  that  those  of  Crotona  and  Thurii  met  at 
the  river  Hylias,  and  those  of  Locri  and  Rhegiom 
were  separated  only  by  the  Ualex  (Thuc  iii  99, 
vii.  35);  and  when  we  find  both  Crotona  and  Locri 
founding  colonies  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  penin- 
sula, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  intermediate 
districts  also  were  at  least  nominally  subject  to 
them. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  state  of  things  at 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  but  in  the  course 
of  the  following  century  a  great  change  took  place. 
The  Sabellian  tribe  of  the  Lncanians,  who  had  been 
gradually  extending  their  conquests  towards  the 
south,  and  had  already  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  northern  parts  of  Oenotria,  now  pressed  forwards 
into  the  Bruttian  penuuuhi,  and  established  their 
dominion  over  the  interior  of  that  conntiy,  reducing 
its  previous  inhabitants  to  a  state  of  vassalage  or 
serfdom.  This  probably  took  pUce  after  their  great 
victory  over  the  Thurians,  near  Laos,  in  B.C.  390; 
and  little  more  than  30  years  eUpsed  between 
this  event  and  the  rise  of  the  people,  properly 
called  Bmttians.  These  are  represented  by  ancient 
authors  as  merely  a  congregation  of  revolted  slaves 
and  other  fugitives,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  wild 
mountain  regions  of  the  peninsula:  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  a  considerable  portion  of  them  were  the 
native  Oenotrian  or  Felasgic  inhabitants,  who  gladly 
embraced  the  opportunity  to  throw  off  the  foreign 
yoke.  (Miebnhr,  vol.  i.  p.  98.)  But  Justin  dis- 
tinctly describes  them  as  headed  by  youths  of  Lu- 
canian  race ;  and  there  appears  sufficient  evidence 
of  their  close  connexion  with  the  Lncanians  to  war- 
rant the  assumption  that  these  farmed  an  important 
ingredient  in  their  national  composition.     The  name  ' 


BBDTTII. 
of  Bmttii  (Bperrtw)  was  given  them,  it  tema,  not 
by  the  Greeks,  but  by  the  Lncanians,  and  signified 
in  then'  language  fugitive  slaves  or  rebels  (Spoirrrai, 
iwooTcirai).  But  tlwugh  used  at  first  as  a  term  of 
reproach,  it  was  subsequently  adapted  by  the  Brut- 
tians  themselves,  who,  when  they  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  a  powerful  nation,  pretended  to  derive  it 
from  a  hero  named  Bmttns  (Bperrni),  the  son  of 
Hercules  and  Valentia.  (Died.  xvi.  15;  Strab.  vi 
p.  255 ;  Justin  xsiiL  1 ;  Steph.  Byx.  «.  v.  Bpirros.) 
Justin,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  them  as  deriv- 
ing their  name  from  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Bmttis, 
who  figured  in  then-  first  revolt,  and  who,  in  later 
versions  of  the  legend,  assumes  the  dignity  of  a 
queen.  (Justin.  I.C.;  Jornand.  lie  AeA.  Get.  30; 
r.  I)iacJ7u(.iL  17.) 

The  rise  of  the  Bruttian  people  from  this  fortni- 
tons  aggregation  of  rebels  and  fugitives  is  assigned 
by  Diodorus  to  the  year  356,  b.c.;  and  this  accords 
with  the  statement  of  Strabo  that  they  arose  at  the 
period  of  the  expedition  of  Dion  against  the  younger 
Uionysius.  The  wars  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  of 
his  &tber,  with  the  Greek  cities  in  southern  Italy, 
and  the  state  of  confusion  and  weakness  to  which 
these  were  reduced  in  consequence,  probably  cMilti- 
buted  in  a  great  degree  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
rise  of  the  Bruttian  power.  The  name  must  in- 
deed have  been  much  more  ancient  if  we  conM  trust 
to  the  accuracy  of  Diodoms,  who,  in  another  pas- 
sage (xii.  22),  speaks  of  the  BnUtiaiu  as  having 
expelled  the  remainder  of  the  Sybarites,  who  had 
settled  on  the  river  Traens  after  the  destruction  of 
their  own  city.  But  it  is  probable  that  this  is  a 
mere  inaccuracy  of  expression,  and  that  he  only 
means  to  designate  the  inhabitants  of  the  conntiy, 
who  were  afterwards  called  Bruttians.*  The  pn>- 
grees  of  the  latter,  afVer  their  first  appearance  in 
history,  was  npi.  Composed  originally,  as  we  are 
told,  of  mere  troops  of  outlaws  and  banditti,  they 
soon  became  munerons  and  powerful  enough  to  de^ 
the  arms  of  the  Lncanians,  and  not  only  mau>- 
tained  their  independence  in  the  mounttin  districts 
of  the  interior,  but  attacked  and  itiade  themselves 
masters  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Hipponinm,  Terins, 
and  Thnrii  (Diod.  xvL  IS;  Stiab.  vi.  p.  255.) 
Thai  independence  seems  to  have  bem  readily  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Lncanians;  and  less  than  30 
years  after  their  first  revolt,  we  find  the  two  nations 
uniting  their  arms  as  allies  against  their  Greek 
neighbours.  The  latter  applied  for  assistance  to 
Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  who  croesed  over  into 
Italy  with  an  army,  and  carried  on  the  war  for  se- 
veral successive  campaigns,  dnring  which  he  lednctd 
Heradea,  Consentia,  and  Terina;  but  finally  perished 
in  a  battle  against  the  combmed  forces  rf  the  Lnca- 
nians and  Bmttians,  near  Pandosia,  B.a  326. 
(Liv.  viii.  24;  Justm.  xiL  2,  xxiiL  1;  Strab.  v. 
p.  256.)  They  next  had  to  contend  against  the 
arms  of  Agathocles,  who  ravaged  their  coast*  with 
his  fleets,  todc  the  city  of  Hipponium,  which  he  con- 
verted into  a  Strang  fortress  and  naval  station,  and 


*  Stephaaus  of  Byzantitun,  indeed,  cites  Antio- 
chns  of  Syracuse,  as  using  the  name  of  Breitia  ler 
this  part  of  Italy,  but  this  seems  to  be  dearly  a 
mistake.  (Comp.  Konys.  i.  12.)  It  is  more  re- 
markable that,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the 
name  of  Srettia»  as  an  adjective  (juXcdmi  •fXise<i 
Bftnta)  was  used  by  AiistophuMs,  at  least  30 
years  before  the  data  assigned  for  tlie  rise  of  the 
nation. 
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eompelled  tbs  Biuttians  to  coookide  m  duadvan- 
tageous  peace.  Bat  ibtj  soon  broke  thb  treaty, 
and  recorered  poaMsdon  of  Hipponinm.  (Diod.  xxL 
3,  8;  Jnatin.  xziii.  1.)  This  appears  to  have  beon 
the  period  when  the  Bruttian  nation  had  reached  its 
highest  pitch  of  power  and  prosperity;  it  was  not 
loDf;  before  they  had  to  ctaitend  with  a  more  formi- 
dable adremry,  and  as  early  as  B.C.  282  we  find 
them  uniting  their  arms  with  thoee  of  the  Lncanians 
Bjid  Samnites  against  the  growing  power  of  Kome. 
(Liv.  Epit.  xii.;  Fast.  Capit.)  A  few  years  later 
they  are  mentioned  as  sending  aniiliaries  to  the 
army  of  Pyrrhos;  bat  after  the  defeat  of  that  mon- 
arch, and  his  ezpalsion  from  Italy,  they  bad  to 
bear  the  fall  brunt  of  the  war,  and  after  repeated 
campaigns  and  sncceesiTe  trium{^  of  the  Boman 
genoals,  C.  Fabridos  and  L.  Papirios,  they  were 
finally  reduced  to  snbmisuon,  and  compelled  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  the  surrender  of  one-half  of  the 
great  forest  of  Sila,  so  Talnable  fbr  its  pitch  and 
timber.  (Dionys.  xx.  Fr.  Mai  and  Didot ;  FasL 
Capit.;  Zooar.  riii.  6.) 

Their  sabmisaion  however  was  still  but  imperfect; 
and  though  they  remained  tranquil  throughout  the 
First  Punic  War.  the  successes  of  Hannibal  in  the 
Second,  proved  too  much  for  their  fidelity,  and  the 
Bmttiana  were  among  the  firet  to  declare  in  favour 
•f  the  Carthaginian  general  after  the  battle  of  Cannae. 
(Uv.  xxiL  61.)  The  defection  of  the  people  did  not 
indeed  in  the  first  instance  draw  with  it  that  of  the 
towns:  bnt  Petelia  and  Consentia,  which  had  at  first 
held  aloof,  were  speedily  reduced  by  the  Bmttiana, 
assisted  by  a  small  Cardiaginian  force,  and  the  more 
important  cities  of  Locri  and  Crotona  followed  not 
fcH^  after.  Bheg{am  alone  remained  firm,  and  was 
able  to  defy  the  Carthaginian  arms  throoghont  the 
war.  (Id.  xxiiL 20, 30,  xxiv.  1 — 3.)  In  b.c.  215 
Hanno,  the  lieutenant  of  Hannibal,  after  his  defeat 
at  Grujnentnm  by  Tib.  Gracchus,  threw  himself  into 
Bmttium,  where  he  was  soon  after  joined  by  a  body 
of  fresh  troops  from  Carthage  under  Bomilcar:  and 
6am  this  time  he  made  that  region  hia  stronghold, 
from  whence  he  repeatedly  issued  to  oppose  the 
Bonan  generals  in  Lncania  and  Samnium,  while  he 
constantly  fell  back  upon  it  as  a  place  of  safety 
when  defeated  or  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy.  The 
physical  character  of  the  country,  already  described, 
rmdered  it  necessarily  a  military  position  of  the 
greatest  strength :  and  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Basdrobal  Hannibal  himself  withdrew  all  his  forces 
into  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  where  he  continued  to 
maintain  bia  ground  against  the  Boman  generals, 
bog  after  they  were  undisputed  masters  of  the  rest 
of  Italy.  (Id.  xxvii.  51.)  We  have  very  little  in- 
fimnatioD  concerning  the  operations  of  the  four  years 
daring  which  Hannibal  retained  his  position  in  this 
province:  he  appears  to  have  made  bis  headquarters 
for  the  most  part  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crotona, 
but  tiie  name  of  Castra  Hannibalia  retained  by  a 
small  town  on  the  Gulf  of  SqrUadom,  points  to  hia 
having  occupied  this  also  as  a  permanent  station. 
Meanwhile  the  Bomans,  though  avoiding  any  decisive 
engagement,  were  omtinually  gaining  ground  on 
him  by  the  successive  reduction  of  towns  and  fort- 
ranea,  so  that  vesy  few  of  these  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginian  general,  when  he  was 
finally  recaUed  fhnn  Italy. 

The  ravages  of  so  many  successiTe  campaigns 
most  have  already  inBicted  a  severe  blow  upon  the 
pnaperity  of  Bruttium:  the  measures  adopted  by 
Uk  lin«ii«n«  to  jpunish  them  for  their  rebellion  gori- 
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|iletsd  their  humiliation.  They  were  deprived  of  a 
great  part  of  their  territory,  and  the  whole  nation 
reduced  to  a  state  bordering  on  servitude :  they  were 
not  admitted  like  the  other  nations  of  Italy  to  rank 
as  allies,  bnt  were  pronounced  incapable  of  military 
service,  and  only  employed  to  attend  upon  the  Boman 
magistrates  as  couriers  or  letter-carriers,  and  at- 
tendants for  other  purposes  of  a  menial  character. 
(Appian.  Amub.  61 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  251 ;  GelL  N.  A. 
z.  3.)  It  was  however  some  time  before  they  were 
altogether  crushed :  for  several  years  after  the  close 
of  the  Second  Punic  War,  one  of  the  praetors  was 
annually  sent  with  an  army  to  watch  over  the 
Bmttiana:  and  it  was  evidently  vrith  the  view  of 
more  fully  securing  their  subjection  that  three  colo- 
nies were  established  in  their  territory,  two  of  Ihrnian 
citizens  at  Tempsa  and  Crotona,  and  a  third  with 
Latin  rights  at  Hipponium,.  to  which  the  name  of 
Vibo  Valentia  was  now  given.  A  fourth  was  at  the 
same  time  settled  at  Tburii  <hi  their  immediate 
frontier.     (Liv.  xzziv.  45,  xxxT.  40.) 

From  this  lime  the  Brattians  as  a  people  disappear 
from  history:  but  their  country  again  became  the 
theatre  of  war  during  the  revolt  of  Spartacus,  who 
after  his  first  defeats  by  Crassus,  took  refuge  in  the 
southernmost  portion  of  Bmttium  (called  by  Plutarch 
the  Bfaegian  peninsula),  in  which  the  Boman  general 
sought  to  confine  him  by  dravring  lines  of  intrench- 
ment  across  the  isthmua  from  sea  to  sea.  The 
insurgent  leader  however  forced  his  way  through, 
and  again  carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Lucania. 
(PluL  CroM.  10,  11;  Flor.  iii.  20.)  During  the 
Civil  Wara  the  coasts  of  Bmttium  were  repeatedly 
laid  waste  by  the  fleets  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  and 
witnessed  several  conflicts  between  the  latter  and 
those  of  Octavian,  who  had  established  the  head- 
quarters both  of  his  army  and  navy  at  Vibo.  (Appian, 
B.  C.  iv.  86,  V.  19,  91,  103,  &c)  Strabo  speaks 
of  the  whole  province  an  reduced  in  hia  time  to  a 
state  of  complete  decay,  (vi.  p.  253.)  It  was  in- 
cluded by  Augustus  in  the  Third  Begi(ai,  together 
with  Lucania;  and  the  two  provinces  appear  to  have 
continued  united  for  most  administrative  purposes 
until  the  iiill  of  the  Boman  empire,  and  were  governed 
conjointly  by  a  magistrate  termed  a  "  Corrector." 
The  Liber  Coloniarum  however  treats  of  the  "  Pro- 
vincia  Brattiomm  "  as  distinct  from  that  of  Lucania. 
(Plin.  iil  5.  s.  10;  Not  Dign.  ii.  18.  p.  64;  Orell. 
Inter.  1074,  1187;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  209.) 

After  the  fiUl  of  the  Western  Empire  Bmttium 
passed  vrith  the  rest  of  Italy  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Goths :  but  was  reconquered  by  the  generals  of 
Justinian,  and  continued  Avm  thenceforth  subject  to 
the  Byzantine  emperors  till  the  llth  centniy.  It 
was  during  this  interval  that  a  singnUr  change  took 
place  in  its  name.  During  the  greater  port  of  thia 
period  it  appears  that  Bmttiom  and  a  small  part  of 
the  Calabrian  peninsula  were  all  that  remained  to 
the  Greek  emperors  in  Italy,  and  that  the  name  of 
Calabria  came  to  be  gradually  applied  to  the  two 
provinces  thus  muted  under  their  govermnent  But 
when  they  eventually  lost  their  possessions  in  the 
eastern  peninsuh^  the  name  of  Cahibria,  which  had 
originally  belonged  to  that  only,  came  to  be  used  on 
the  contrary  to  designate  exclusively  the  Bmttian 
peninsula,  which  has  in  consequence  retained  to  the 
present  day  the  name  of  Calabria.  It  is  impossible 
to  trace  exactly  the  progress,  or  determius  the  period 
of  thn  change :  bnt  it  appears  to  have  been  com- 
pletely established  before  the  provinces  in  question 
were  finally  wrested  fium  the  Greek  Empire  by  lb* 
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Nomuns,  wbo  uiumed  tho  titles  bt  DoIcm  of 
Apniu  and  CaUbrim,  meaning  bj  the  Utter  the 
ancient  Brnttitun,  and  incladii^  the  Calabria  of  the 
Bomana  nnder  the  title  of  Apolis.     [Calabkia.] 

There  was  haidl^  any  pronnce  of  Italy,  which 
irns  more  deeply  imbned  with  Greek  inflnences  than 
Bruttiam,  The  Greek  colonies  around  its  coasts 
left  the  impress  not  only  of  their  manners  and  civi- 
liiation,  bnt  of  their  langnage;  and  even  in  the  time 
of  Gnnios,  the  two  languages  current  m  the  penin- 
suh  were  Greek  and  Oxan,  (Feat  T.  BnitUei.) 
The  long  continuance  of  the  Byzantine  power  in 
these  regions  most  have  tended  to  preeom  and 
renew  this  element:  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
traces  of  Greek  language,  and  especially  the  Greek 
nameA,  such  as  Pa^iopoU,  leropotamo^  &c.,  which 
bai-e  been  preserved  down  to  moidem  times,  are  due 
to  fresh  colonies  of  Albanian  Greeks  introduced  by 
the  Neapolitan  kings  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  and 
have  not  been  transmitted,  as  supposed  by  Miebuhr, 
without  interruption  from  the  colonists  of  Uagna 
Graecia.  (Niebohr,  vol.  i.  pi  62;  Swinburne's  TVareb, 
vol.  i.  p.  348—353;  K.  Craven's  TrareU,  p.  312.) 

The  rivers  of  Bmttium  are,  as  already  observed, 
mostly  bnt  inconsiderable  streams,  mere  mountain 
torrents  having  bat  a  short  course  from  the  central 
ranges  of  the  Apennines  to  the  sea.  Those  of  which 
the  ancient  names  are  preserved  to  us  are  here  enu- 
menitcd.  Beginning  from  the  Laus  (^Loo),  which 
separated  Bruttinm  from  Lucania,  and  proceeding 
along  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  we  find: 
1.  Ilie  "Batum  flumen"  of  Phny,  a  veiy  small 
stream,  sUU  called  the  Bato,  the  mouth  of  which  is 
only  about  a  mile  S.  of  that  of  the  Lao :  2.  the  Sa- 
batus  of  the  Itineraries  {Itm-Ant.  pp.  105, 110) 
placed  by  them  S.  of  Consentia,  is  evidently  the 
Samto,  a  considerable  stmm,  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  S.  of  Cosenza,  and  enten  the  sea  about 
7  miles  S.  of  the  modem  Aaumtea.  This  is  iden- 
tified by  most  m  dem  tqpographers  witli  the  river 
called  OciNARUs  (Jtixtivpos)  by  Lycophroo  (^Alea. 
729, 1009),  on  the  bonks  of  which  was  situated  the 
city  of  Terina  [Tsbuia]  :  3.  t'ne  Lamalo,  another 
considerable  stream  which  rises  in  the  same  group 
of  mountains,  bnt  has  a  more  circuitous  course,  and 
falls  into  the  Terinaean  Gulf,  about  16  miles  S.  of 
the  Savulo,  was  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Lametus, 
and  gave  name  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  La- 
metini  (Steph.  B.  $.  c.  Aofirfriyoi).  4.  The  A:«- 
oiTi;i.A  of  the  Tabula,  is  a  small  stream  called 
Angitola,  about  6  miles  S.  of  the  preceding.  5.  The 
Medha,  or  Mesma,  which  gave  name  to  the  city 
on  its  banks,  is  still  called  the  Meiima,  a  stream  of 
some  importance,  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Gioja: 
6.  the  Metaums  of  Pliny,  now  called  the  Mam, 
about  7  miles  &  of  the  Meiima.  7.  The  Crataxis 
(Plin.  {.  c),  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  the 
motlier  of  ScylU  (Hom.  Od.  ziL  1S4)  is  considered 
to  be  the  F,  di  Solano,  a  small  stream  which  flows 
between  the  rock  rf  SciUa  and  the  town  of  Bagnara. 
After  passing  the  Straits  of  Messana  no  stream  of 
any  note  is  found  till  after  rounding  the  headland  of 
Lencopetra,  when  we  come  to  (8)  the  Halex,  still 
called  Altai,  which  was  for  a  knig  time  the  boundary 
between  the  territories  of  Locri  and  Bheginm. 
[Hauex.]  9.  The  CAEcnnra  of  Thncydides  (iii. 
103)  has  been  identified  with  the  F.  Pucopio, 
about  5  miles  E.  of  the  preceding.  10.  The  Bu- 
THRWTCS,  mentioned  by  Livy  (xh."c.  7)  as  a  river 
not  fa  from  the  walls  of  Locri,  is  probably  the 
maiiKD.F.  Novito,  which  enters  the  s«a  about  3 
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miles  from  Cefoes.  [Locbi.]  II.  The  LccurDa 
(AavKOKOi)  of  Ptolemy,  still  called  the  Locano,  a 
few  miles  frtrni  the  preceding.  12.  The  Saoras,  a 
much  more  celebrated  stream,  memorable  for  the 
great  deiint  of  the  Crotoniats  on  its  banks,  but 
which  there  is  great  difficulty  in  identifying  with 
certainty:  it  is  probably  the  Alaro.  [Saobas.] 
13.  The  Hklobus,  or  Ueixepobub,  celebrated  for 
the  defeat  of  the  combined  forces  of  ti>e  Itabot 
Greeks  by  the  elder  Dionysins,  b.  c.  389,  was  pro- 
bably the  CdUipari,  a  small  stream  about  14  miles 
N.  ofths  C(^(fiSt>2o.  14.  The  .<lfiem<>2<,  a  mora 
considerable  stream,  about  6  miles  N.  of  the  pre- 
ceding, flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Sgmllace,  may 
probably  be  the  Carcises,  or  Cakcmus  of  Pliny 
and  Mela.  (Plin.  iii.  15.^  15.  In  the  same  paasags 
Pliny  speaks  of  finr  other  navigcAle  rivers  as  flowing 
into  the  same  gulf,  t}  which  he  gives  the  names  5 
Crotalus,  Skhibcs,  Abochas,  and  Takoikis: 
the  similarity  of  names,  and  cider  of  occurrence, 
enable  ns  to  identify  these,  with  tolerable  certainty, 
as  the  streams  now  called  respectively  the  Coroee^ 
Smrnari,  Croechio,  and  Tacma,  tfaongh  nooe  of 
them   certainly  deserves  to    be   called    navigable. 

16.  The  Aksarcs,  on  the  banks  of  which  stood  the 
celebrated  axj  of  Crotona,  is  still  called  the  Etaro. 

17.  About  9  miles  further  N.  is  the  mouth  of  the 
NsAETHua,  still  called  A'eto,  which  is,  next  to  the 
Crathis,  the  most  considerable  river  of  Bruttiam. 
[Neaethds.]  18.  The  Hyuas  mentioned  by 
Thncydides  (vii.  35)  as  the  limit  between  the 
territories  of  Crotona  and  Thurii,  is  probably  the 
FiumeiHcli,  a  small  stream  about  8  miles  W.  of 
the  Capo  ddl'  Alice.  19.  The  Tbaeks,  or  Trajs, 
celebrated  for  the  bloody  defeat  of  the  Sybarites 
on  its  banks,  is  probably  the  Trioato.  SO.  Tha 
Crathu,  as  alrudy  mentioned,  formed  at  its 
mouth  the  boundary  betireen  Lucania  and  Bmt- 
tium, though  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  coorae 
belonged  to  the  latter. 

Although  Bmttium  is  throughout  alnoost  its 
whole  extent  a  mountainous  country,  few  names  or 
designatiraa  of  particular  heights  have  been  pie- 
served  to  US.  The  name  of  Sila,  given  in  modem 
times .  to  the  great  outlying  nuiss  of  mountains 
between  Consentia  and  Crotona,  appears  to  hare 
been  applied  by  the  ancients  more  especially  to  the 
southern  mass,  now  called  Aiprowuntei  as  both 
Strabo  and  Pliny  place  it  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Locri  and  Rhegimn.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  261 ; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10.)  Probably  the  name  (which  is 
evidently  only  another  form  of  nka,  or  0Aq,  (is 
forett)  was  at  first  applied  indiscrimiiutely  to  all 
the  Apennines  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Thesa  ars 
not,  like  those  of  Lucania  and  Central  Italy,  of 
calcareous  character,  but  are  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  granite  and  other  primary  rocks, 
though  bordered  on  each  ade  by  a  band  of  tertiary 
strata,  which  give  rise  to  the  mote  fertile  hilb 
and  vallies  on  tlie  coasts.  The  Mans  Clibanos 
of  Pliny,  and  the  Latymnius  of  Theocritus  (Aari- 
unov  Spos,  Id,  iv.  17),  appear  to  have  been  both  of 
them  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crotona,  but 
oannot  be  identified  with  any  certainty. 

The  only  islands  on  the  coasts  of  Bmttium  are 
mere  rocks,  utterly  unworthy  of  notice,  were  it  not 
for  the  traditions  by  which  they  were  cormccted 
with  the  mythological  legends  of  the  Greeks.  Thus 
a  barren  rocky  islet  off  Cape  Laranium  was  identified 
with  the  ishmd  of  Calypso,  the  OoTOlA  of  Uoner 
(Plio.  iii.  10.  s.  15):  two  equally  in^gnificsot  mda 
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tppotits  to  HijqpoDinm  vrere  called  the  ItkacesIAB 
Ixscuis,  from  «  fancied  cormexioa  witii  XJlyssea 
(M  7.  s.  13);  and  a  rock  near  Terioa  (supposed 
to  be  the  one  now  called  PUlra  delta  Nave)  vts 
called  LiOKA,  from  the  name  of  one  of  the  Siiem, 
vho  was  cast  ashore  there.  (Solin.  2.  §  9 ;  Ljcophr. 
Altx.  726.) 

The  Greek  cdonias  aroond  the  coasts  of  Bmttiam 
have  been  ah-ead;  enumerated.  Besides  these  we 
find  the  following  cities  and  towns  mentioned  bjr 
ancient  historians  and  geogiapheis.  On  the  coast 
of  the  Trrrhenian  Sea,  proceeding  from  the  month 
of  the  Laus  towards  the  Sicilian  Strait,  were  Cekiuj, 
CuarsTU,  Tempsa  and  Nuceria,  Laketium 
and  NAPBTim,  on  the  Terinaean  Onlf,  Mbtacbum 
at  the  month  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and 
ScTLLAEux  on  the  rock  or  headland  of  Scylla.  On 
the  £.  coast  were,  Mtstia  near  the  praDwntorj  of 
Cocinthns,  Castra  Hahxibalis  on  the  Scyllatian 
Gulf,  Peteua  a  few  miles  inUmd  near  the  month 
«f  the  Neaethns,  and  Cbimisa  near  the  promontory 
<f  the  same  name.  The  chief  towns  of  the  interior 
were  Cohsemtia,  which  was  at  one  time  the  capital 
ef  the  Bmttian  nation,  Paxdosia  and  Aprdstitm 
in  the  same  neighbourhood  ;  MAMEBTinx  in  the 
toathem  peninsnla,  and  Tuia.  Besides  these  a 
number  of  small  towns  are  mentioned  by  Li\7  (xxz. 
19)  during  the  operations  of  the  Romans  in  Bmt- 
tiam towards  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic  War, 
the  names  of  which  are  otherwise  whoUj  un- 
known. He  himself  calls  them  "  ignobiles  populi." 
Of  these,  Ai;gentanum  is  probably  a  place  stiU  called 
Argeatima  near  MoniaUo,  and  Besidiae,  the  modem 
Bitigtuato  (Besidiannm),  bnt  the  other  four,  USn- 
gum,  Vergae,  Hetriculnm,  and  Sypheum  cannot  be 
identified,  the  localities  assigned  to  them  by  local 
antiquarians  being  pnnly  cmjecturaL  (Holsten. 
Hot.  m  dm.  p.  307;  Bartius,  de  Sit.  Calabr.  ii.  5; 
Bomanell!,  ToL  L  p.  114.)  Eqnally  uncertiun  are 
sereial  towns  mentioned  bj  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
and  by  Lycophron,  and  placed  by  them  among  inland 
towns  of  the  Oenotrians.  To  this  class  belong  Ma- 
CALLA,  CaonE,  Badiza,  Isias,  Bi7stacia,  Ariantha 
or  Aiintbo,  Cyterinm,  Menedna,  Ninaea,  Eiimon, 
and  Sestiom.  Almost  all  these  names  are  qnoted  by 
Stephanna  from  Uecataens,  who  wiuts  at  a  time 
when  the  flourishing  Greek  coloniei  on  the  coast 
natnially  led  to  more  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
petty  Oenotiian  towns  of  the  interior.  In  later 
times  they  bad  either  disappeared  or  undergone  a 
change  of  name.  Siberena  mentioned  only  by  the 
•ame  author  (r.  itSi^rr)')  is  supposed  wHh  some 
piansibility  to  be  the  modem  Sta  Severma,  a  place 
of  Kme  importance  as  a  fortress  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  Tanrania  (Tcuipayia)  is  probably  the 
Taoiianum  of  the  Itineraries,  which  must  be  placed 
m  the  river  Uetanms.  On  the  other  hand,  wo  find 
in  the  Itineraries  mention  of  some  towntf  which  had 
Koti^hly  grown  up  at  a  oomparatiTely  late  period: 
>odi  are.  Caprasia,  probably  Tartia  on  the  Crathls, 
Bosciuum  (yZossooo),  which  wo  are  expressly  told 
by  Procopina  {B.  G.  m.  28)  was  a  fortress  con- 
•tractad  by  the  Bomans;  Pateranm,  near  the  head- 
hod  of  Crimisa;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  penin- 
nla  Nicotera  (which  still  retains  its  name)  a  few 
nila  N.  of  the  river  Metima.  Bnt  the  greater  part 
of  the  stations  recorded  by  the  Itineraries  in  this 
part  of  Italy  are  utterly  obscure,  and  were  probably 
niere  naUatioite$,  places  where  relays  of  horses  were 
kept:  the  paucity  of  town*  showiag  the  decayed 
(■nditioi  of  U^  connfaT'. 
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On  (be  W.  coast  we  find  mention  of  sotn«  port*, 
which  appear  to  have  been  in  use  as  such  in  the 
time  of  Pliny  and  Strabo,  without  any  towns  having 
grown  up  adjoining  them.  Of  these  are  the  Poi-tus 
Parthenins,  placed  by  Pliny  (iiL  5.  s.  10)  between 
the  Laus  uid  Clampetia,  but  the  position  of  which 
cannot  be  determined  with  more  accuracy :  the  Portus 
Herculis  (Plin.  ii. ;  Sttab.  vi.  p.  256)  between  Hip- 
ponium  and  Mfdma,  probably  Tropea:  the  Portus 
Orestis  (Plin.  I.  c)  apparently  in  the  neighbonrhood 
of  the  Metaums,  and  Uie  Partus  Bahu-ns  noticed  by 
Apjnan  (iS.  C.  n.  85)  as  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
h(Md  of  the  Sicilian  Strait,  probably  the  modem 
Bagnara. 

The  prindpal  ancient  line  of  road  through  Bmt- 
tium  passed  down  the  centra  of  the  peninsnla,  fol- 
lowing nearJT  the  same  line  with  the  modem  high 
road  from  Naples  to  Reggio.  It  is  considered  in  the 
Itineraries  as  a  branch  of  the  Apjaan  Way  (Itin. 
Ant.  p.  106),  but  it  was  probably  known  originally 
as  the  Via  Popillia,  as  an  inscription  has  preserved 
to  us  the  fact  that  it  was  originally  constmcted  by 
C.  Popillins.  It  proceeded  from  Hurinum  (ifii- 
rono)  in  Lucania  to  Caprasia  (probably  Tareia'), 
ascended  the  valley  of  the  Cratbis  to  Consentia, 
thence  descended  into  the  plain  of  the  Lametns,  and 
passed  throQgh  Vibo  Valentia,  and  from  thence  fol- 
lowed with  little  deviation  the  W.  coast  as  &r  as 
Rh^mn.  Another  line  of  road  ]»<eaerved  to  us  by 
the  same  authority  (^Itin.  Ant.  p  114)  proceeded 
from  Thnrii  along  the  E.  coast  by  Kosdanum  and 
Fatemum  to  Syllacimn,  leaving  Crotona  on  the  left, 
and  thence  round  the  coast  to  Bhegiom.  It  was 
probably  this  lias  which,  as  we  learn  from  another 
inscription,  was  constmcted  under  the  emperor 
Trajan  at  the  same  time  with  the  road  through  the 
Salbntine  peninsula.  A  third,  given  only  in  the 
Tabula,  and  probably  the  least  frequented  of  all, 
led  from  Blanda  in  Lucania  doira  the  W.  coast  of 
Bruttinm,  keeping  close  to  the  Tyiriienian  sea,  as 
&r  as  Vibo  Valentia,  where  it  joined  the  nad  first 
described. 

The  modem  provinces  of  Calabria  have  been  leas 
explored  by  recent  travellers  than  any  other  part  of 
Italy,  and  their  topography  is  still  bat  very  inr.- 
perfoctly  known,  Kone  of  the  ancient  cities  which 
formerly  adorned  thdr  shores  have  left  any  striking 
monuments  of  their  former  magnificence,  and  even 
the  site  of  some  of  them  has  never  yet  been  deter- 
mined. The  travels  of  Swinburne  and  Keppel 
Craven  give  a  good  account  of  the  physical  cba. 
racteni  and  present  condition  of  the  country;  but 
throw  very  little  light  upon  its  ancient  topography, 
and  the  local  writers  who  have  treated  expressly  dl 
this  subject  are  deserving  of  little  confidence.  The 
principal  of  these  is  Barrio,  whose  work,  De  Anti- 
quUate  et  Situ  Calabriae  (Roma.  1571, 8vo.;,  was 
republished  in  1737  with  copous  illustrations  and 
corrections  by  Tommaso  Aceti.  The  original  work 
is  inserted  in  Bnrmann's  Tketaurm  Aniiguitatum 
Itaiiae,  vol  ix.  part  5.    In  the  mora  comprehensive 
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work  of  Romanelli  (the  Antica  Topografa  Tttoriea 
del  Segno  di  NttpoU,  Naples,  1815)  the  anthor  has 
followed  almost  exclusiTely  the  anUiority  of  Bairio 
and  bis  commentators.  There  U  no  doabt  that  a 
careful  ezamuiation  of  the  localities  themaelres  bv 
a  well-infixmed  and  enterprising  traveller  voold  add 
greatly  to  oar  knowledge  of  their  ancient  geographj 
and  condition.  [E.  H.  B.J 

BRU'TTIUM.    [Bbothi.] 

BBUZUS,  probahly  in  Phiypa.  Cramer  {Atia 
Minor,  toL  ii.  p.  55)  refers  to  this  place  a  coin  with 
the  epigraph  Bpov^i7M»',  and  he  snpposes  that  Dra- 
xon,  which  Ptolemy  places  among  the  cities  of 
Pbrygia  Magna,  should  be  Bmzon.  [G.  L.] 

BRrA'NIUM  (Bpudnoy),  a  town  of  Macedonia, 
in  the  district  Deuriopna  in  Paeonia.  Stephanas 
erroneously  calls  it  a  town  of  Epiros.  (Liv.  sxxi. 
39 ;  Strab.  rii.  p.  32  7 ;  Steph.  B.  >.  r. ;  Leake,  IforA- 
<m  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  307.) 

BRYOI  (fipiryoi).  caUed  BRIGES  (Bpiytt)  by 
the  Macedonians,  a  Thracian  people  dwelling  in  Ma- 
cedonia, north  of  Beroea  in  the  neighbonriiood  of  ML 
Bermius.  They  attacked  the  army  of  Mardcaiin*, 
when  he  was  marching  through  Macedonia  into 
Greece  in  B.a  492.  (Herod,  vi.  45,  vii.  73,  185; 
Strab.  vnL  pp.  295, 330;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  Bpiyn.)  It 
was  generally  believed  that  a  portion  of  this  Tbradan 
people  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor,  where  they  were 
known  tinder  the  name  of  Phrygians.  (Herod.  viL 
73 ;  Strab.  K.  ee.)  [Phbtoia.]  Steptunus  men- 
tions two  Macedonian  towns,  Brygias  (Bfmylas')  and 
Brygium  (Bpiyiov),  which  were  apparently  situated 
in  the  territory  of  the  Brygi. 

Some  of  the  Brygi  were  also  settled  in  IHyricum, 
where  they  dwelt  apparently  north  of  Epidamnos. 
Strabo  assigns  to  them  a  town  Cydriae.  (Stnb.  viL 
pp.  326,  327 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  39.) 

BBTLLION  (BpiWior:  £(A.BpiiAAuiviJr;  Steph. 
t.  v.),  a  city  on  the  Propontis  in  Bithynia.  Stepha- 
nos reports  that  it  was  Cias,  according  to  Ephonu, 
by  which  he  probably  means  that  Brylliam  was 
the  old  name  of  Cius.  There  was  a  district  Btylli* 
which  contaii^  the  small  town  of  Dascyleium. 
Pliny  (v.  32)  mentions  Brylliam,  which  he  evidently 
takes  to  be  a  different  place  from  Cius,  bat  near  to 
it.  [0.  L.] 

BRYSEAE  (fifurtmi,  Horn.  IL  ii.  583 ;  ^v- 
v*at.  Pans.  iii.  20.  §  3 ;  B^iriai,  Steph.  B.  a.  v.), 
a  town  of  Laconia,  SW.  of  Sparta,  at  the  foot  of 
the  ordinary  exit  from  Mt.  Taygetns.  Its  name  oc- 
curs in  Homer,  but  it  had  dwii^ed  down  to  a  small 
Tillage  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  who  mentions, 
however,  a  tem{Je  of  Dionysus  at  the  place,  into 
which  women  aloae  were  permitted  to  enter,  and  of 
which  they  performed  the  sacred  rites.  Leake  dis- 
covered the  site  of  Bryseae  at  the  vilUge  of  SMnbeg 
near  SUavohhdri,  He  remarks  that  the  marble 
from  Sklavokhori,  which  was  presented  by  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  to  the  British  Maseum,  probably  came 
from  the  above-mentioned  temple  at  Bryseae:  it 
beats  the  name  of  two  priestesses,  and  represents 
various  articles  of  female  appareL  Leake  found 
another  marble  at  Sin&nbey,  which  is  also  in  the 
British  Museum.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  187, 
Pelopoiuieiiaca,  pp.  163,  166.) 

BUANA  (Boiwo,  PtoL  v.  13.  §  21),  a  city  of 
Armenia,  about  the  site  of  which  there  has  been 
considerable  difference  of  opinion.  Sawlinson  (_Lond. 
Geog.  Jovm.  vol.  x.  p.  90)  considers  that  the  great 
city  of  SaBxm,  with  the  capture  of  which  the  second 
campaign   of    Heraclins   terminated  (Theophanes, 
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p.  260;  camp.  Uilman's  GMou,  vol.  TuL  p.  S45; 
Le  Bean,  Bat  Empire,  vol.  xi.  p.  186),  is  the  same 
word  which  is  written  Buana  by  Ptolemy,  and  Iban 
by  Cedrenus  (ii.  p.  774).  Sdl  is  evidently  the 
Kurdish  ShU  or  ShAr  (for  tlie  /and  r  are  constantly 
confoonded),  signing  a  dty,  and  Salban  thus  be- 
comes the  city  of  Fan.  According  to  this  view,  the 
second  campaign  of  Heraclius,  in  which  Gibbon  sup- 
poses him  to  have  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
Persia,  most  be  oonBned  to  the  ooantries  bordering 
oo  the  Araxes.  D'Anville,  who  has  iUastiated  tin 
campaign  of  Heraclius  {Mem.  de  F  Acad.  \xL  xxviiL 
pp.  559 — 573),  has  not  attempted  to  fix  a  site  for 
Salban,  and  finds  in  Artemita  [Arteiota]  th« 
ancient  repiesentative  of  Vdn.  [E.  B.  J.] 

BUBALIA.    [BuDAUA.] 

BUBASSUS  (Bv«a<riri!i :  Eth.  Bu«c(<r<rioO,  * 
town  in  Catia.  Ephoros,  according  to  Stephanos, 
wrote  Bitaarm'  and  Bueiarioy ;  a^  Diodoros  (v. 
62)  means  the  same  phce,when  he  calls  it  Ba" 
bastos  of  the  Cfaersooesus.  Pliny  (v.  38)  hss  a 
"  regie  Bubassos;"  and  he  adds, "  there  was  a  town 
Acanthus,  otherwise  called  Dulopolis."  He  phu» 
the  "  r^io  Bubassos"  next  to  Triopa,  the  district 
of  Triopium.  Finally,  MeU  mentions  a  Babassius 
Sinus  (i.  16).  The  Bobassia  Chersonesos  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (i.  174,  where  the  MS. 
reading  is  Bvf  Atrfqi,  but  tlwre  is  no  doabt  that  it 
has  been  properiy  corrected  BvCourirfqi).  Herodotus 
tells  a  story  of  the  Cnidians  attempting  to  cut  a 
canal  through  a  narrow  neck  of  land  for  the  pur-' 
pose  of  insulating  their  peninsula,  and  pnte<^uig 
themselves  against  the  Persians ;  they  were  at  the 
work  while  Harpagus  was  conqnering  lonu.  The 
isthmos  where  tliey  made  the  attempt  was  five 
stadia  wide,  and  xockj.  This  pUce  cannot  be  ths 
isthmus  which  connects  the  mainland  with  the 
high  peninsula,  now  called  Cape  Krio,  for  it  is 
sandy,  and  Strabo  says  that  Cops  Krio  (p.  65S) 
was  once  an  island,  but  in  his  time  was  connected 
with  the  land  by  a  causeway.  Besides  this,  the 
chief  part  of  the  city  of  Cnidos  was  on  the  mainland, 
as  Beaufort  observes  (iTaraRUHuiz,  p.81),  though 
we  cannot  be  sore  that  this  was  so  in  the  time  of 
Harpagus.  The  psssage  in  Herodotos  is  somewhat 
obscure,  bot  mainly  beoiuae  it  is  ill  pointed.  His 
description  is  in  his  usually  diffuse,  hardly  gramma- 
tical, form.  Herodotus  says,  "  Both  other  Hellenes 
inhabit  this  countiy  (Caria)  and  Lacedaemonian 
colonists,  Cnidians,  tiimr  territory  being  turned  to 
the  sea  (the  name  is  Triopium),  and  cunoMncing 
from  the  Chersonesos  Bubaasie,  and  all  the  Cnidia 
being  surrounded  by  the  sea,  except  a  small  part 
(for  OD  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Gulf  Cera- 
micns,  and  on  the  sonth  by  the  sea  in  the  directioo 
of  Syme  and  Bbodus);  now  at  this  small  part, 
being  about  five  stadia,  the  Cnidians  were  working 
to  dig  a  canal."  It  is  clear,  then,  that  he  means  a 
narrow  neck  some  distance  east  of  the  town  cf 
Cnidos.  "  It  is  now  ascertained,  by  Captain  Graves' 
survey  of  the  coast,  that  the  isthmus  which  the 
Cnidians  attempted  to  dig  through  is  near  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Syme."  (Hamilton,  /iesearcAet,  ifc. 
vol.  ii.  p.  78.)  The  writer  of  this  article  has  not 
seen  Captain  Graves'  survey.  Mr.  Brooke,  in  his 
Remarks  on  the  Isknd  and  Golf  of  Syme  {Londom 
Geog.  Jourmd,  vol.  viii.  p.  134),  places  the  spot 
where  the  canal  was  attemptal  N.  by  W.  fhim 
Syme,  "  where  the  land  sinks  into  a  bay."  It  is 
very  narrow,  but  he  had  not  tlie  opportnnity  et 
measuring  it     He  adds,  "  The  Triojaaa  peuimnls 
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BMt  the  Buluiuui  or  Bybenkn  peniiuiila,  and  at 
the  janction  was  the  {ropoeed  cnt  of  the  Cnidiaaa. 
Modhing  can  agree  better  with  oor  obeerrationx." 
This  exprenea  the  meaning  of  HerodotTU,  who  savs 
that  all  the  teTritor;  of  the  Cnidiuu  is  called 
Triopium,  and  that  it  begins  £rom  the  ChersoDesos 
Babasaia;  the  pUin  meaning  of  which  is  that,  where 
the  Bubaiwie  ends,  the  Triopinm  burins  and  rons 
westward  to  Cnidns.  The  Babassie  is  therefore 
di&rant  fiom  the  Triopinm,  and  it  is  a  peninsula 
between  the  Triopnm  or  Triopia  and  the  main 
land.  Captain  Grares  (London  Geog.  Journal, 
ToL  viii.  p.  428)  says,  "  At  aboat  2  miles  to  the 
northward  of  this  (Gothic  Island  of  Mr.  Brook),  at 
the  head  of  a  narrow  creek,  on  each  side  of  wluch 
are  high  and  precipitous  cli&,  is,  I  believe,  the 
nanrow  isthnma  forming  the  ancient  Triopian  pro- 
montory. We  levelled  it  acraas  and  made  a  pUn  of 
the  interesting  locality,  which  agrees  well  with 
ancient  anthorities,  and  in  no  place  do  the  golfs 
approach  so  near  each  other,  although  at  Dahtchak 
a  bay  on  the  north  shore  nearer  to  Cape  Krio,  there 
is  no  great  distance."  Mr.  Brooke  seems  to  mean 
the  more  western  of  these  narrow  necks.  One  of 
the  two  is  certainly  the  place  meant  by  Herodotns, 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  neck  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Syme,  as  the  words  of  Herodotus  indeed  show. 
At  the  head  of  this  gnlf  then  is  the  Bnbassins 
Sinus,  a  small  bay,  and  the  town  at  Acanthus;  and 
the  Babassie  is  further  east.  [G.  L.] 

BUBAStlS,  or  BUBASTUS  (BoMturru,  Herod. 
iL59,  137;  BoiSaaTos,  Strab.  zvii.  p.  805;  Diod. 
xvi.  SI ;  Plin.  V.  9.  a.  9 ;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  52),  the  Pm- 
Beseih  of  the  0.  T.  (Ezek.  zzx.  17),  and  the 
modem  Td-B^alaik,  was  the  capital  of  the  nome 
Bobastites  in  the  Delta,  and  was  ntuated  SW.  of 
Tanis,  npoo  the  eastern  side  of  the  Felnsiac  biandi 
of  the  Nile.  The  nome  and  city  of  Bubastis  were 
allotted  to  the  Calanrian  division  of  the  Egyptian 
war-caste,  and  sacred  to  the  goddess  Pasht,  whom 
the  Greeks  called  Bnbastis,  and  identified  with 
Artemis.  The  cat  was  the  sacred  and  peculiar  ani- 
Bial  of  Pasht,  who  is  represented  with  the  head  of 
that  animal  or  of  its  nobler  congener  the  Hon,  and 
frequently  accompanies  the  deity  PhtaU  in  monu- 
Dental  inscriptions.  The  tombs  at  Bnbastis  were 
accordingly  the  jsincipol  depository  in  Egypt  of  the 
mommies  of  the  cat.  The  22nd  dynasty  of  Egyp- 
tian mouarchs  consisted  of  nine,  or,  according  to 
Ensebios  (Otrootc)  of  three  Buhastite  kings,  and 
doling  their  reigns  the  city  was  one  of  the  most 
ecnadenble  phwes  in  the  Delta.  Immediately  to 
the  S.  of  Bubastis  were  the  allotments  of  land 
with  which  Psammitichus  rewarded  the  services 
<t  his  Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries  (Herod, 
ii.  154);  and  on  the  northern  side  ef  the  dty 
eonunenced  the  Great  Canal  which  Pharaoh  Neco 
eonstmcted  between  the  Nile  and  the  Bed  1^ 
(Herod,  ii.  158.)  In  B.  c.  352,  Bubastis  was  taken 
by  the  Persians,  and  its  walls  were  then  dismantled. 
(Diod.  zvL  SIX  From  this  period  it  gradually  de- 
clined, although  it  appears  in  ecclesiastiral  annals 
among  the  episcopal  sees  of  the  province  Augustam- 
nica  Secunda.  Babastite  coins  of  the  age  of  Hadrian 
exist  The  most  distinguished  features  of  the  city 
aod  name  of  Bnbastis  were  its  oracle  of  Pasht,  the 
splendid  temple  of  that  goddess  and  the  annual  pro- 
eenicD  in  honoor  vS  her.  The  oracle  gained  in 
popnJarity  and  importance  after  the  infinx  of  Greek 
aettlers  into  the  Delta,  since  the  identificatton  al 
f aaht  with  Artemji  attracted  to  her  shrine  both 
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native  Egy^tlana  and  foreigners.  The  ruins  of  Td- 
BatUik,  at  the  "  Hills  of  Bustak,"  attest  the  original 
magnificence  of  the  city.  The  entire  circuit  of  the 
walls  is,  according  to  Hamilton  (p.  367)  not  less 
than  three  miles  in  extent.  Within  the  principal 
inclosure,  where  there  has  been  the  greatest  accu- 
mulation of  the  ruins  of  successive  edifices,  is  a  large 
pile  of  granite-blocks  which  appear,  from  their  fonns 
and  sculptures,  to  have  belonged  to  numerous  obe- 
lisks and  gigantic  propyU,  The  mounds  which  en- 
compassed the  ancient  city  were  originally  b^un  by 
Sesostris  and  completed  by  the  Aethiopian  invader 
Sabokos,  who  employed  criminals  upon  these  and 
similar  works.  (Herod,  ii.  137.)  The  mounds  wero 
intended  to  redeem  and  rescue  the  site  of  the  city, 
and  possibly  its  gardens  and  groves,  from  the  inun- 
dations of  the  Nile.  From  the  general  aspect  of  the 
mins,  and  than  the  description  given  of  it  by  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  138),  they  appear  to  have  been  raised 
concentrically  around  the  temples  of  Pasht  snd 
Hermes,  so  that  the  whole  place  resembled  the  in- 
terior of  an  inverted  cone.  The  only  permanent 
buildings  in  Bnbastis  seem  to  have  been  the  temples 
and  the  granite  walls  and  corridors.  The  private 
houses  were  probably  little  better  or  more  solid  than 
the  huts  of  the  Fellahs,  or  labourers  of  the  present 
day. 

The  following  is  the  description  wliich  Herodotns 
gives  of  Bnbastis,  as  it  appnred  shortly  after  the 
period  of  the  Persian  invasion,  b.c.  525,  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  remarks  that  the  plan  of  the  ruins  re- 
markably warrants  the  accuracy  of  this  historical  eye- 
witness.    (Herod,  ii.  59,  60.) 

Temples  there  are  more  spacious  and  costlier  than 
that  of  Bnbastis,  but  none  so  pleasant  to  behold.  It 
b  after  the  following  fashion.  Except  at  the  entrance, 
it  is  surrounded  by  water:  for  two  canals  branch  off 
fnan  the  river,  and  run  as  &r  as  the  entrance  to  the 
temple:  yet  neither  canal  mingles  with  the  other, 
bat  one  nns  on  this  side,  and  the  other  on  that. 
Each  canal  is  a  hundred  feet  wide,  and  its  banks  are 
lined  with  trees.  The  propylaea  are  sixty  feet  in 
height,  and  are  adorned  with  sculptures  (probably 
int^;Uoi  in  relief)  nine  ieA  high,  and  of  excellent 
workmanship.  The  Temple  being  in  the  middle  of 
the  dty  is  looked  down  upon  (nta  all  sides  as  you 
walk  around ;  and  this  comes  from  the  dty  having 
been  raised,  whereas  the  temple  itself  has  not  been 
moved,  but  remains  in  its  original  place.  Quite 
round  the  temple  there  goes  a  wall,  adorned  with 
sculptures.  Within  the  incloeoie  is  a  grove  of  fair 
tall  trees,  planted  around  a  large  building  in  which 
is  the  e^y  (of  Pasht).  The  form  of  that  temple  is 
square,  each  side  being  a  stadium  in  length.  In  a 
line  with  the  entrance  is  a  rood  built  of  stone  about 
three  stadia  long,  leading  eastwards  through  the 
public  market  The  road  is  about  400  feet  broad, 
and  is  fianked  by  exceeding  tall  trees.  It  leads  to 
the  temple  of  Hermes. 

The  festival  of  Bnbastis  was  the  most  joyons  and 
gorgeous  of  all  in  the  Egyptian  calendar.  Buges  and 
ri^-er  craft  of  every  description,  filled  with  men  and 
women,  fioated  leisurely  down  the  Nile.  The  men 
played  on  pipes  of  lotus:  the  women  on  cymbals 
and  tambonrines,  and  such  as  had  no  instruments 
accompanied  the  music  with  dapping  of  hands  and 
dances,  and  other  joyous  gestures.  Thus  did  they 
while  on  the  river:  but  when  they  came  to  a  town 
on  its  hanks,  the  barges  were  made  fiut,  and  the 
pilgrims  disembarked,  and. the  women  sang  and 
pUyfiilly  mocked  the  women  cf  that  town.    And 
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when  tbqr  reached  Bnbutis,  then  held  thefa  mo- 
dronsly  aolemn  feast:  and  more  wino  of  the  Kispe 
«u  drank  in  thoae  days  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Such  was  the  manner  of  this  festiral :  and,  it 
u  said,  that  as  many  as  seven  hundred  thousand 
pilgrims  have  been  known  to  eelebrate  the  Feast  of 
Pasht  at  the  same  tijie.  [W.  B.  D.] 

BUBENTUM  (B<iv<<rraa>i!s),  a  city  of  Latiam, 
mentioned  by  Dionysins  (t.  61)  as  one  of  tlie  thirty 
which  coDipoeed  the  Latin  League.  No  other  nptiot 
is  found  of  it,  except  that  the  Bubetani  (which  should 
probably  be  written  Bnbentani)  are  found  in  Pliny's 
list  of  the  extinct  "popoli"  of  Latiomt  and  then  is 
no  doe  to  its  pontion.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BUBON  (BsvSm').  Stephanos  (i.  v.  BoiSftw) 
observes  that  "Bnbon  and  Balbora  are  cities  of 
Lycia: "  the  Ethnic  name  be  adds,  "ought  to  be 
Bougdnot,  but  it  is  Bmitmtit,  for  the  Lycians  re- 
joice in  this  form."  The  truth  of  this  obserratioo  of 
Stephanas  is  proved  by  the  inscriptian  found  on  the 
■pot:  Bovtmttir  ri  BovKi)  icoi  6  Avfun.  Babon  is 
pUced  in  the  map  in  Spratt's  Lycia,  near  37°  N.  lat. 
west  of  Balbnrs,  near  a  pUce  named  Ebigik,  and  on 
a  small  stream  that  flows  into  the  Indus,  or  Ilor- 
loom  Teky.  Bobon  is  mentiaKd  by  Pliny,  Pto- 
lemy, and  Hierocles,  and  Pliny  (zxzv.  17)  mantioos 
a  kind  of  chalk  (creta)  that  was  found  about  Bnboo. 
The  dty  stood  on  a  hill  side.  The  ruins  are  not 
striking.  Then  is  a  small  theatre  boilt  of  sand- 
stone, and  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  was  the  Acro- 
polis. Bnbon  is  in  a  mountainons  tract,  which  sepa- 
rates the  basins  of  the  Indus  and  the  Xanthns,  and 
it  commands  the  entrance  to  the  pass  over  the 
mountains.  The  pass  is  6000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  the  mountains  on  each  side  of  it  8000  or  9000 
ftet  high.  [BAUtCKA  ;  Cabaus  ;  Cibyra.] 
(Spratt's  Lgda,  vol.  i.  p.  264.)  [Q.  L.] 

BUCA  (Bsika:  J?(A.Bucanus),  a  city  of  the  Fren- 
tani  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  It  is  mentioied 
by  all  the  geogiaphen  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
the  Fratani,  but  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
regard  to  its  site.  Strabo  describes  it  as  the  sonth- 
emmoat  of  the  Froitanian  dties,  so  that  its  territory 
bordered  on  that  of  Teairam  in  Apulia.  In  anothnr 
passage  he  tells  us  that  it  was  200  stadia  &om  the 
mouth  of  a  lake  near  the  Garganns,  which  can  cer- 
tainly be  DO  other  than  the  Logo  di  henna.  Ptolemy 
also  pUces  it  between  the  month  of  the  Tiiismus  and 
Histonium:  but  Pliny,  on  the  contraiy,  enomerates 
it  between  Histonium  and  Ortona;  and  Mela,  though 
less  distinctly,  appears  also  to  place  it  to  the  N.  of 
Histonium.  (Strab.  t.  p.  242,  vi  p.  285;  Plia.  uL 
12.  s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  18;  Mela  ii.  4.)  The  state- 
ments of  Strabo  accord  well  with  the  views  of  those 
who  would  phue  Baca  at  TVrmaU,  a  seaport  town 
on  a  projecting  point  of  land  about  3  miles  bam.  the 
month  of  the  Bifemo  (Tifemtis),  and  25  from  the 
opening  of  the  Logo  tU  Lemai  and  this  is  certamly 
the  most  probable  position.  On  the  other  hand  the 
authority  of  Pliny  has  been  followed  by  most  local 
antiquarians,  who  have  pUced  Buca  at  a  spot  now 
called  PwUa  delta  Pama,  a  projecting  headhmd 
with  a  small  port  about  5  miles  N.  of  //  Vatto 
(Histonium),  where  it  is  said  that  considerable  an- 
cient remains  were  still  visible  in  the  1 7th  caittaj. 
Two  inscriptions,  said  to  have  been  discovered  on 
this  site,  would  be  almost  conclnavt  in  fiiToar  of  this 
view,  but  they  are  probably  forgeries.  This  subject 
is  further  discussed  in  the  article  Fkestanl  (Ro- 
manclli,  vol.  iiu  p.  40—42 ;  Hommsen,  Itucr.  Regn. 
NeapoL  App.  p.  30.)  .     [K.  H,  B.]    . 
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BUCEP-HALA  or  BDCEPHALTA  (ri  tbnmii 
^oAo,  Arrian,  Anab.  v.  29;  PtoL  vii.  I.  §  46  ;  4 
BovKf^^i),  Arrian,  Atub.  v.  19;  Diod.  xvii.  95; 
Stepb.  B.  J.  V.  Boil  Kt^KiAai;  4  Bowct^aAio,  Stnh. 
XV.  p.  698;  Pint,  de  Fort  Alex.  i.  5  ;  Snid.  *.  v.; 
4  Botnn^iUfia,  Uesych.  *.r.;  Stepb.  B.;  ii  BevW- 
foAot,  Peripi.  p.  27),  a  city  of  India,  on  the  Hy- 
daspea  (Jektm),  built  by  Alexander,  after  his  gr^ 
victory  over  Poms  (b.  c.  326),  at  the  place  where 
he  had  crossed  the  river  before  the  bi^Ie,  and  in 
memory  of  his  celebrated  charger  Bncephalns,  who 
had  expired  in  the  hour  of  victory,  from  fatigue  and 
old  age,  or  from  wounds.  (Arrian.  &e..  It.  ee. ; 
Curt  ix.  3.  §  23.)  The  exact  site  is  not  ascertained; 
bat  Uie  probabilities  seem  to  be  in  &voar  of  Jettmt, 
at  winch  place  is  the  ordinary  modem  poasage  of  the 
river,  «'  of  Jeltapoor,  about  16  miles  lower  down. 
(Court,  Jomrnat  of  the  Atiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
1836,  pp.  468,  foil.;  Elphinstone,  CalnU,  p.  80:  and 
an  important  note  in  Thirlwall,  ffUt,  of  Onece, 
voL  vit  p.  16.)  It  was  one  of  Ptolemy's  paints  of 
recorded  astronomical  observations,  having  aboat  I4J 
hours  for  its  longest  day,  and  being  distant  a  little 
more  than  4j^  hours  E.  of  Alexandria.  [P.  S.] 

BUCE'PUALA  (Batw^^oAabcfw),  a  promontory 
of  Argdis,  lying  a  little  S.  of  Scylhieum,  in  Troe- 
zenia,  having  three  ishmds  adjacent  to  it.  (Pans. 
u.  34.  §  8.) 

BUCE-PHALUS  (Bowt^^oXoi),  a  promontory  of 
Corinthia,  with  a  port  of  the  same  naine,  situated 
S.  of  Ceiichreas,  which  must  be  distingniiifaed  from 
Bncephala  in  Argolis.  (Mel.  ii.  3  ;  PtoL  iii.  16. 
§  12;  PUn.  iv.  5.  &  9.)  Stephanus  B.  speaks  of 
houKt^i\as  \iti1iv  in  Attica. 

BUCKS  or  BUGES  LACUS  (PUn.  iv.  12.  8.26), 
BYCE  or  BYCES  (h  Buioi  Kifiyri,  PtoL  iv.  5.  §§ 
9,  10),  BICES  (Val.  Flaoc.  Arj.  vi.  68),  an  almost 
endomd  gulf  at  the  end  of  the  Pains  Maeotis  (Sea 
of  Attn),  from  which  it  is  separated,  says  Pliny,  by 
a  ridge  of  rock  (fttroeo  dorto,  now  called  the  Kota 
ArabatthUa;  it  is,  however,  rather  sandy  than 
rocky).  Ptolemy  mentions  it  as  the  E.  boundary  of 
the  isthmus  of  the  Tauric  Cbersonesns  (Cr-men). 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  308)  gives  a  more  particalar  descrip- 
tion of  it  nnder  the  name  of  4  Sorptk  Xfju^,  the 
Putrid  Late,  by  which  it  is  still  called;  in  Russian, 
Sibachi(arSivaeU)tfori.  He  describes  it  as  4000 
stadia  in  length,  and  as  the  W.  part  of  the  Palus 
Maeotis,  with  which  it  is  united  by  a  large  mouth 
(the  strait  is  in  lact  only*  furlong  wide);  it  is  very 
marshy,  and  scarcely  navigable  by  boats  made  ^ 
hides  sewn  together,  as  the  shallows  are  readily  nn- 
covered  and  covered  again  by  the  winds.  (Strsb.  /.  c.) 
It  is  in  fact  a  great  lagoon,  covered  with  water  when  an 
E.  wind  blows  the  water  of  the  Sea  of  Axov  in  at  its 
narrow  opening,  but  at  other  times  a  tract  of  pesti- 
lential mod.  Meh  (ii.  1 ),  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  meni 
tion  a  river  of  the  same  name,  the  exact  position  of 
which  is  donbtiul.  (Ukert,  voL  iii.  pt.  2,  pp.  170, 
301,356,422.462.)  [fS] 

BUCHAE'TIUM  (Bovxa/rior,  Stiab.  vu.  p.  324 ; 
Boux'Tdr,  Polyb.  xxii.  9;  Bouxwo,  Dem.  de  Ha- 
iotm.  I  32 ;  Harpocrat  t.  v.),  a  dty  of  the  Cas- 
sopaei  m  Thesprotia,  a  little  above  the  sea.  (Strab. 
t  e.)  It  is  placed  by  Leake  at  the  harbour  of 
St.  John,  a  few  miles  E.  of  Parga.  (Leake,  Northern 
Oreeee,  voL  iv.  p.  73.) 

BUCINNA,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  8.  s.  14) 
among  the  small  islands  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sidly 
As  he  enumerates  it  next  to  Aegusa.  it  is  snpposod 
to  be  the  same-  called  by  PtBlemy  Pherbantiai  now 
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BXJCINOBANTES. 

Jjicamo  [Aeoates].  Steph.  Byz.  cslk  Bacinna 
(fioimanm)  a  town  of  Sidl;;  but  if  tliu  refer  to  the 
Bodmui  of  PUny,  it  can  hardly  be  LevaoMO,  which 
appears  to  hare  been  never  inhabited  by  more  than  a 
few ftihennen.  (Smyth's  Sict/y,  p. 247.)  [K.H.B.] 
BUCINOBANTES,  a  German  tribe  of  the  Ale- 
maoni,  which  appaais  to  have  occapied  the  country 
on  the  rif;ht  bank  of  the  Rhhie,  opposite  Magenct. 
(Amm.  Marc  zxix.  4;  Notit.  Imp.)         [L.  S.] 

BUCO'LION  {'BovKo>dttv),  a  place  in  Arcadia  of 
uncertain  site,  to  which  the  Mantineians  retreated, 
when  they  wera  defeated  by  the  Tegeatae  in  b.  c. 
423.  But  as  the  battle  was  probably  fooght  in  the 
Talley  cS  the  Alphdus,  near  the  spot  where  M^a- 
lopolis  was  afterwards  boilt,  Bucolion  must  hare 
been  somewhere  in  this  neighboorhood.  (Thnc.  It. 
134,  with  Arnold's  note.) 

BUCOLOBUM  URBS  (Bow^Atfr  wiUtt),  a  town 
en  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine,  between  Ace  (^Aen) 
and  Strato's  Tower  (Caesaiea),  mentioned  cm]j  by 
Straho  (xvL  p.  75«>  [G.  W.] 

BUOA'LIA,  a  town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  not  &r 
from  Sirmiiun,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor 
Decios.  (Eotrop.  ix.  4;  AnreL  Vict.  £piL  29,  who 
calls  the  place  Bubalia.)  It  is  mentioned  also  in 
jeveral  of  the  Itineraries.  [L.  S.] 

BUDEIUM  (Boutdof),  a  town  of  Thessaly  men- 
tioned by  Homer  (72.  xvl  572),  called  Bcdeia^ 
(Boiitia)  by  later  writers,  and  described  as  a  town' 
of  Magnesia.  (Lyeophr.  359;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.) 

BU'DII  (BoiiSioi,  Herod,  i.  101 ;  Steph.  B.).  He- 
ndotns  mentions  among  the  tribes  by  whom  Media 
WIS  inhabited  the  Budii  and  the  Bosae.  (BoiKroi : 
see  also  Steph.  s.  v.)  It  is  qoite  uncertain  in 
what  part  of  that  country  they  dwelt.  Bitter  (^Erdk. 
ToL  iL  pp.  896,  799,  902^  cnuectores  that  they,  as 
well  as  the  Magi,  belonged  to  the  Priest-caste,  sup- 
posing them  (though  without  any  apparent  reason) 
to  have  been  worshippers  of  Buddha.  [V.] 

BUDI'NI  (BovStvoi),  a  peoj^  of  Sannatia  Asia* 
tica,  according  to  the  division  of  the  later  ancient 
geographers,  bat  within  the  limits  of  Europe,  accord- 
ing to  the  modem  division;  of  whom  almost  all  we 
know  is  foimd  in  Herodotus.  According  to  his  view 
(ir.  21),  Scytbia  does  not  extend,  on  the  N.  and  NE., 
further  than  the  Tanals  (_Ikm).  Beyond  this  river, 
the  first  district  was  that  of  the  Sauromatae  (Sar^ 
matians),  begiiming  from  the  innermost  recess  (mv- 
X^)  of  the  Lake  Maeb'tis  (Maeotis,  Sea  of  Atoti), 
ud  extending  for  15  days'  journey  to  the  N.  over  a 
country  bare  of  trees.  Beyond  them,  the  Bndini  in- 
habit the  second  region,  which  is  well  wooded ;  and 
beyond  them,  cm  the  N.,  is  first  a  desert,  for  seven 
days'  journey  ;  and  beyond  the  desert,  inclining 
somewhat  to  the  £.,  dwell  the  Thyssagetae,  among 
whom  four  great  rivers  take  their  rise,  and  flow 
through  the  Maeetae  (Maeotae)  into  the  lake  Maegtis 
(Maeotis),  namely  the  Lycus,  Oarus,  Tanals,  and 
Syrgis,  of  which  the  Oams  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Fo^o,  and  the  Lycos  and  Syrgis  either  the  Oural 
and  the  Outaen,  or  else  tributaries  of  the  Volga. 
(Uerod.  ir.  23,  123:  the  course  of  the  Voiga,  before 
its  sudden  turn  to  the  6E.,  might  very  easily  sug- 
gest the  mistake  of  its  {tiling  into  the  Sea  of  Atov 
instead  of  the  Catpiam.')  Besides  this  general  state- 
ment of  their  position,  Herodotns  gives  elsewhere  a 
partJcnUr  account  of  the  Budini  (ir.  108,  109). 
They  were  a  great  and  munerooa  people,  yXaineiy  tc 
nr  l<rx»piit  iarl  aoi  iif^,  wends  which  we  give 
in  the  original  on  aeconnt  of  the  great  diversity  of 
qtmoo*  rerpecting  their  meaning.    Some  translate 
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them;  "  with  bbis  eyea  and  a  mddy  coaplexian,* 
others  "  with  bine  eyes  and  red  hair,"  others  "  hav- 
ing a  bluish  and  ruddy  oolour  all  ever  (toi'),''  while 
othen  take  them  to  refer  to  the  custom  of  painting 
the  body,  which  is  distinctly  stated  to  have  prevailed 
among  tribes  closely  connected  with  the  Budini,  the 
GELOia  and  Aoathtb8L  They  had  a  city,  built 
entirely  of  wood,  the  name  of  which  was  Gelonns; 
in  which  were  ten]^  of  the  Greek  divinities,  fitted 
up  in  the  Greek  fashion,  with  images  and  altars  and 
shrines  of  wood.  They  celebrated  a  triennial  festival 
to  Dionysus,  and  performed  Bacchic  rites  These 
points  of  Hellenism  are  expUined  by  Herodotus  from 
the  close  association  of  the  Bndini  with  the  Geloni, 
which  he  regards  as  originally  Greeks,  who  had  left 
the  Grecian  settlements  on  the  Enxine,  and  gone  to 
dwell  among  the  Budini,  and  who,  thongh  speaking 
the  Scythian  language,  observed  Greek  customs  in 
other  respects.  The  Budini,  however,  differed  from 
the  Geloni,  both  in  their  language  and  in  their  mode 
of  Ufe,  as  well  as  their  origin;  for  the  Bndini  were 
indigenous,  and  were  nomads,  and  eat  lice  (the  true 
transUti<m  of  ^ftporparfiouin,  see  the  commen- 
tators, Baehr,  &&),  while  the  Geloni  wera  an  agri- 
cultural people :  they  differed  also  in  form  and  com- 
plexion. The  Greeks,  however,  ooofoonded  the  two 
people,  and  called  the  Bndini  Gelom,  The  conntry 
of  the  Budini  was  covered  with  forests  of  all  sorts, 
in  the  largest  of  which  Was  a  great  lake,  and  a 
marsh,  surrounded  by  reeds,  and  here  were  caught 
otters  and  beavers  sjid- other  animals  with  square 
£>ces  (rerfnerumirpiaiiwa),  whose  skins  were  used 
as  cloaks,  and  porta  of  their  bodies  for  medicinal 
purposes.  Again,  he  tells  us  (iv.  122,  123),  that 
when  Darius  invaded  Scythia,  he  pursued  the  Scy- 
tbiauf  as  iitf  as  the  oonntiy  of  the  Budmi,  whose 
wooden  city  the  Peniaiis  burnt;  although  their  king 
vns  in  the  camp  as  an  ally,  having  joined  Darius 
through  enmity  to  the  Scythians  (iv.  1 19). 

Mela  (i.  19.  §  19)  gives  to  the  Budini  only  a  few 
words,  in  which,  as  usual,  he  follows  Herodotus. 
Pliny  mentions  them,  with  the  Neuri,  Geloni,  Thys- 
sagetae, and  other  tribes,  as  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Pains  Maeotis  (ir.  12.  s.  26).  Ptolemy  mentions, 
in  European  Sannatia,  W.  of  the  Tonab,  a  people 
named  Bodini  (BaSiml  or  Bairpiot)  and  a  mountain 
of  the  same  name  (rh  BovSa^r  or  BoSivby  jpot) 
near  the  sources  of  the  Borysthenes  (iii.  S.  §§  15, 24). 

Few  peoples  have  given  more  exercise  to  the 
critical  drill  or  invention  of  geographers  and  ethno- 
logists than  the  Budini.  As  to  their  ethnical  affi- 
nities, some,  insisting  on  their  (supposed)  blue  eyes 
and  fair  hair,  and  finding  a  resemUance,  in  their 
name  and  position,  to  the  Batones  of  Strabo  (viL 
p.  290,  wheie  Kramer  reads  Toirmvas'),  the  Gut- 
tones  of  Pliny  (ir.  14),  and  the  Batini  of  Ptolemy 
(ii.  11.  §  20),  take  them  for  the  mglnal  Gothic 
ancestors  of  the  Germans,  and  derive  their  name 
from  that  of  the  god  Odin  or  Wodan  (Mannert, 
Otogr.  vol.  iii.  pp.  9  et  seq.,  IS  et  seq.,  493,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  103,  108);  others,  frnn  the  marshy  woodbuids, 
in  which  they  dwelt,  identify  them  with  the  Wends, 
whose  name  is  derived  from  water,  and  can  be  easily 
transmuted,  by  known  etymological  equivalents, 
into  Bndini,  thus,  Wmda  (Pdish)  =  Woda  (Scla- 
vonic), and  W  becomes  B  in  Greek  (Worbs,  in 
Ersch  and  GrcAjefaBDCgldopSdit, «.«.);  while  Bitter, 
referring  bock  their  Hellenic  customs,  and  thur 
worship  of  Dionysus,  to  their  Asiatic  originals, 
and  deriving  their  name  from  Buddha,  boldly 
brings  them  to  th^  inpport  of  hi*  theo^  respectiiii; 
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tin  gnat  primeral  Dagntko  from  India  and  Cmtnl 
Asia  to  the  shorca  of  the  Mieotis,  and  to  Moftham 
Enrope.  (KorAoUs,  pp.S5  etaaq.,  30, 153  etaeq.). 
It  is  onnecesaaiy  to  discuss  the  Tariona  geographi- 
cal posilioos  assigned  to  tliem,  as  there  are  aeroral 
wooded  and  marshy  districts  in  Central  Rosaia, 
which  might  answer  to  the  daacriptioa  of  Herodotns. 
Nearly  all  writers  agree  in  placing  them  between  the 
Don  and  tlie  Volga,  somewhere  to  the  K.of  theooontry 
oftbeDooCcssaclu;  but  the  special  reaaooa  on  which 
each  writer  assigns  their  positioa  more  particalarly 
are  nithor  &nciful :  perhaps  the  most  pUnsible  view 
is  that  which  places  th«n  in  the  goremment  ot 
Novgorod,  and  regards  their  wooden  city  as  a  great 
emporinm  of  the  ancient  inland  traffic,  and  the 
original  of  the  celebrated  and  veiy  ancient  mart  «f 
A'ijni-Novgorod.  Full  particulati  of  the  rarioas 
and  curious  theories  about  this  people  an  given  by 
the  folluwing  writers,  besides  those  already  qnc^ed: 
Remiell,  Gtag.  of  Herod.  ToL  L  pp^  110 — 123; 
Heeren,  Ideen,  Tol.  L  pt.  3.  p.  S09 ;  Eichwald,  Geogr. 
d.  Catp.  Meent,  pp.  376  et  saq. ;  Brehmer,  Ent- 
dacbmgen  mm  AUertham,  vol.  i.  p.  484,  et  aeq.; 
Georgii,  AUe  Gtograpkie,  toI.  ii.  pp.  304,  et  seq.; 
Ukert,  Geogr.  d.  Griech.  a.  Bim.,  ToL  iii.  pt.  3, 
pp.  537,  et  seq.,  and  other  writera  quoted  by 
Ukert.  [F.  S.] 

BUDO'BU&  1.  A  small  liter  in  Enboea,  near 
Cerinthus.    [Ceruithds.] 

S.  A  promootoiy  and  fortress  of  Salamis.    [Sa- 

LA1II&] 

BU'UROAE,  two  rocks  rather  than  islands,  which 
Pliny  (ir.  IS.  s,  30)  couples  with  Lence  {ffdgkioi 
Theodkoroi),  as  lying  off  the  coast  of  Crate.  Ac- 
cording to  Uoeck  (ATreto,  toL  i.  p.  384),  their  pre- 
sent name  is  Tarittre.  [E.  B.  J.] 

BULIS  (BoCXit),  a  town  of  Phocis,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Boeotia,  situated  npon  a  hill,  and 
distant  7  stadia  from  the  Crissaean  gulf,  80  stadia 
fnm  Thisbe,  and  100  from  Anticyra.  It  was 
Jbonded  by  the  Dorians  under  Bulon,  and  for  this 
reason  appears  to  hare  belonged  to  neither  the 
Phocian  nor  the  Boeotian  confederacy.  Pausaniaa, 
at  least,  did  not  regard  it  as  a  Phocian  town,  »ince 
be  describes  it  as  botdering  npon  Phocis.  But 
Stephanos,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  all  assign  it  to 
Phods.  Near  Phocis  there  flowed  into  the  sea  a 
toircnt  called  Heracleius,  and  there  was  also  a 
foontain  named  Sauninm.  In  the  time  of  Pansanias 
man  than  half  the  population  was  employed  in  fish- 
ing for  the  mnrex,  which  yielded  tin  purple  dye, 
but  which  is  no  longer  caught  on  this  coast.  (Pans. 
X.  37.  §  3,  seq.;  Steph.  B.  a.  r. ;  Plin.  ir.  3.  s.  4; 
Ptol.  iii  IS.  §  18,  who  calls  it  BoiXeia;  Plut.  de 
Prtid.  Anin.  31,  where  for  KovvAr  we  ought  to 
nad  BovAcov,  acootding  to  Hiiller,  Orchomemu; 
f.  483,  3nd  ed.)  The  harbour  of  Bulis,  which 
Pansanias  describes  as  distant  7  stadia  firm  the 
dty,  is  called  MrcHCS  (Mbx<5»)  by  Stxabo  (ix. 
pp.  409,  433).  The  ruins  of  Bulls  are  sitnated 
about  an  hour  finn  the  monastery  of  IkM.  Leake 
describes  Balis  as  "  occupying  the  summit  of  a 
rocky  height  which  slopes  on  one  side  towarda  a 
small  harbour,  and  is  defended  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection by  an  immense  fipix"t  "^  ^^  '°<^  sepa- 
jated  by  a  torrent  from  the  precipitous  acclivities  of 
Helicon."  The  harbour  of  Mycbns  is  now  called 
ZiliUa.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  toL  ii.  p.  516, 
seq.) 

BULLA  RE'GL\  (fieiK/^  'Wila,  Ptol.  riii.  14. 
j.  10,  oormftad  into  BevAA^yto,  PtoL  ir.  3.  §  SO; 


BUPBAGIUU. 
Botd,  Rn.),  an  inhmd  town  of  Nnmidia,  S.  of  Thtt 
brsca,  and  4  days'  journey  WSW.  of  Carthage,  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Bagtadas,  the  valkiy  of  which  is  still 
called  Wad-el  BouL  The  epithet  R<^a  shows  that 
it  was  either  a  residence  or  a  foundation  of  the  kings 
of  Nnmidia,  and  distingnishes  it  from  a  small  place 
of  the  same  name,  S.  of  Carthage,  Bulla  Mensa 
(BavAAa^ilKira,  Ptol.  ir.  3.  §  35>  Under  the  Bo- 
mans  it  was  a  considerable  flace,  and  a  libemm  op- 
pidum,  not  a  mmucynma,  as  Mannert  asserts  on 
the  authority  of  an  inscripdm  at  Be/a,  which  he 
mistakes  for  the  site  of  Bulla.  (Plin.  v.  3.  s.  2; 
Itm.  Ant.  f.  43;  Toi.  PeuL;  Geogr.  Rm.;  Prooop. 
B.  V.  i.  35).  According  to  Ptolemy's  division. 
Bulla  Regia  waa  in  that  part  of  the  province  of 
Africa  which  be  calls  New  Nomidia.  It  was  one 
of  his  points  of  recorded  astronomical  obsemtions, 
having  its  longest  day  14|  hours,  and  being  distant 
fiom  Alexandria  2  hours  to  the  West       [P.  S.] 

BULLIS,or  BYLLU>(B«vXXi;,  Ptol.uL  13.  §4; 
BiMu,  Steph.  B.:  Etk.  BvXAvof,  Scybuc;  Byllini, 
Liv.  zBt.  30 ;  BvXAlavcf ,  Strab.  Til  p.  336 ;  Bui- 
lioues,  Cie.adFam.  xiii.  43,  PInL xi.  11 ;  Bali<»ies, 
Plin.  ill  33.  s.  26;  BvAXisu,  Steph.  B. ;  Bullieosea 
or  Bullidenses,  Cic.  ta  Pit.  40 ;  Caes.  B.  C.  ill  18, 
Plin.  ir.  10.  s.  17),  a  Greek  city  in  Illyria  fn- 
qnently  mentioiied  along  with  Apolknia  and  Aman- 
tia,  in  whose  neighbonrhood  it  was  situated.  Its 
name  often  occurs  at  the  time  of  the  ciril  wars 
(Cic.  PUL  xi.  II ;  Caes.  B.  C.  ui. 40.  et  alii),  bat 
of  its  history  we  have  no  aoconnt.  In  the  time  of 
PHny  it  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  was  called  Colonia 
Bollidensis.  (Plin.iT.IO.s.17.)  Its  territory  is  called 
BvAAioac^  by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  316),  who  pbices  it  be- 
tween ApoHonia  and  Oricnm.  l°be  ruins  of  Bnllis 
were  discovered  by  I>r.  Holland  at  Griditia,  sitnated 
on  a  lofty  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aous  (  V'wsa), 
at  some  distance  (ram  Uie  coast.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  these  ruins  are  those  of  Bnllis,  since  Dr. 
Holland  found  there  a  Latin  inscripti<m  recording 
that  M.  Valerius  Maximna  had  made  a  road  from 
the  Roman  cokny  cf  Bnllis  to  some  other  place. 
Stephanns  and  Ptolemy,  however,  place  Bnllis  on  the 
sea-coast ;  and  the  narrative  of  Livy  (xxxvi.  7X 
that  Hannibal  proposed  to  Antiochus  to  station  all 
his  forces  in  tlie  Bollinns  ager,  with  the  view  of 
pasdng  over  to  Italy,  implies,  that  at  least  a  part  of 
the  territory  of  Biillis  was  contiguous  to  the  sea. 
Hence  Leake  supposes,  that  both  Ptolony  and  Ste- 
phanus  may  have  referred  to  a  ^/i^f,  or  maritime 
establishment  of  the  Bnlliones,  which  at  one  period 
may  have  been  of  as  much  importanoe  as  tlie  rity 
itself.  Accordingly,  Leake  plaoss  on  his  map  two 
towns  of  the  name  of  BuUis,  the  Roman  oolcmy  at 
Gr<i(ft(za,  and  the  maritime  city  at  JTuMiiM.  (Hol- 
knd,  Tnaeti,  vol  ii.  p.  330,  seq.,  Snd  ed.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  35.) 

BUUAOUS  (BmijMot,  Arrian,  iu.  8;  Curt  iv. 
9;  Bov^^Aot,  Arrian,  vi  II),  a  smalt  stream  in 
Assyria  abont  sixty  stadia  fipofn  Aibda.  The  name 
is  met  with  in  the  HSS.  with  varioos  spellings — Bn- 
madus,  Bumodus,  Bnmelus,  Bumolns.  It  is  said 
(Forbiger,  Han<Smch,  vol.  ii.  p.  608)  to  be  now 
called  the  Khaar.  Tavemier  (ii.  c  5.)  states  that 
he  met  with  a  stieam  called  the  Bohnu,  iriiich,  be 
thinks,  may  be  identified  with  it 

BUPHA'GIUM  (Bov^ior),  a  town  of  Aicadia, 
in  the  district  Cynuria,  sitnated  near  the  soorces  of 
the  river  Baf^agus  (Bov^^yor),  a  tributary  of  the 
Alpheins,  which  farmed  the  boundary  between  tha 
territoriea  of  Ucraea  and  Mogalopolis.     It  ia  placed 
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kf  Leak«  at  Papadha,  and  b^  Bobb>rc>  n^v  Zvla- 
SanUmL  (Paiu.  riii.  26.  S  8,  27.  §  17,  t.  7.  $  I ; 
Leake,  Mono,  toL  u.  pp.  67,  92,  Pelopotmenaca, 
p.  233:  Boblaye,  JUdkerdtei,  p.  161.) 
BUPHAGUS.  [BoPHAoiuM.] 
BU'PHIA  (B<w^!  Etk.  Bimpitis),  a  TiUase  in 
ScjmatL,  mentioned  by  Stephanns  (a.  v.)  ia  probably^ 
the  aame  place  aa  Phoebia  (*«(<a),  a  fortreaa 
taken  bj  Epaminoodas  in  hia  muicli  from  Memea  to 
Mantineia.  (Psna.  ix.  15.  §  4.)  Stephanns  ap- 
pean  to  baTc  made  a  miatake  in  naming  Bnphia  and 
Phoebia  aa  separate  places.  Boss  supposes  the  n- 
mains  of  a  ibitresa  on  a  snmmit  of  Mt.  Tricarannni, 
aboot  two  miles  north-eastward  of  the  nuns  rf  Phi- 
Uas,  to  be  those  of  Bnphia  or  Phoebia;  bnt  Leake 
maintains  tliat  they  rapressnt  Tricarana,  a  fiirtreas 
roentiaDed  bj  Xaiuphai.  (Ross,  Jiaten  mt  Ptlo- 
powMt,  p  40;  Leake,  Pdoptmnenaea,  p.  401.) 
BUPHRAS.  [Hesbemia.] 
BUPORTUMUS  (BointopeiiOt),  a  lofty  promm- 
tarj  of  Argolis,  running  out  into  the  sea  near  Her- 
mione.  On  it  waa  a  temple  of  Demeter  and  her 
danf;hter,  and  another  rf  Athena  Pnmachorma.  The 
name  Baporthmoa,  Leake  obserres,  seems  clearly  to 
point  to  Cape  MmiK  and  the  narrow  passage  be- 
tween it  and  tbe  iaiand /MoW.  (Pans.  ii.  34.  §8; 
Leake,  PdoponRtnaea,  p.384;  BoUaye,  Sedunitt, 
^60.) 

BUPBA'SITJM  (Boinrfx^ior:  Eth.  Uoincpwritis, 
hmrrpdatot),  a  town  of  Elis,  and  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Epeii,  freqoently  mentioned  by  Homer,  was 
aitnated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Larissns,  and  ooo- 
leqoently  npon  the  cmfinea  of  Achaia.  The  town 
was  no  longer  extant  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  but  its 
name  was  still  attadied  to  a  district  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Larissns,  which  appears  firom  Stephanns  to 
Itare  borne  also  the  name  of  Bapiasins.  (Hom.  II. 
ii  615,  xL  755,  xxiiL  631 ;  Strab.  tUL  yp.  340, 345, 
349,  352,  357,  387;  Staph.  B.  t.  r.) 

BURA(BaSpa:  £(i.Bovpai<)<,Baii{pias).atownof 
Achaia,  and  ooe  of  the  IS  Achaean  cities,  sitoated  on 
ahdgfat40stadiafromthesea,andSE.ofHeliee.  It 
is  1^  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Bnra,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Ion  and  HeUce.  Its  name  occurs  in  a  line  of 
Aescfaylos,  preserred  by  Stniboi  It  was  swallowed 
op  by  the  earthquake,  which  destroyed  Helice,  B.  c. 
373  [Heuce^,  and  all  ita  inhabitants  perished  ex- 
cept those  who  were  absent  from  the  town  at  the 
time.  On  their  retnm  they  rebuilt  the  city,  which 
WIS  visited  by  Paosanias,  who  mentions  ita  temples 
of  Demeter,  Aphrodite,  Eileithyis  and  Isis.  Strabo 
relates  that  there  was  a  fountain  at  Bura  called  Sy- 
bsris,  from  which  the  river  in  Italy  derived  its  name. 
On  tlM  revival  of  the  Achaean  League  in  B.  c.  280, 
Bua  was  governed  by  a  tyrant,  whom  the  inhabit- 
ants slew  in  275,  and  then  joined  the  confederacy. 
A  little  to  the  E.  of  Bnra  was  the  river  Buralcus; 
and  OD  the  banks  of  this  river,  between  Bura  and 
the  sea,  was  an  oracular  cavern  of  Heracles  snr- 
named  Bnraicus.  (Herod.  L  145;  Pol.  ii.  41; 
Stub.  pp.  386,  387,  and  59 ;  Diod.  XT.  48 ;  Pans. 
Til  25.  §  8,  seq.)  The  ruins  cf  Bnra  have  been 
diunvered  nearly  midway  between  the  riven  of  Bok- 
litia  (Ceiynites),  and  of  KaUmyta  (Buraicns)  near 
TViipia.  (Leake,  if  area,  vol  iiL  p.  399,  iWopon- 
oenooi,  p.  387.)  Ovid  says  that  the  ruins  of  Burs, 
like  these  of  Helice,  were  ^ill  to  be  seen  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea;  and  PHny  makes  the  same  assertion. 
(Ov.  Met.  XV.  293;  Plin.  iL  94.)  Hence  it  has 
btea  supposed  that  the  ancient  Bnra  stood  npon  the 
Mast,  and  after  ita  dwtnictioo  was  rebuilt  inland; 
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bat  ndther  Pansaniaa  nor  Strabo  states  that  the 
ancient  city  waa  on  the  coast,  and  their  words  render 
it  improbable. 

BURA1CU&    [Bora.] 

BUBCHANA  (l^vpx^U:  Boreum),  called  Fa. 
baria,  fWan  a  kind  of  wild  beans  growing  there, 
was  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amaaia  (£m«), 
which  was  discovered  and  conquered  by  Drusns. 
(Strab.  Tu.  29 1 ;  PUn.  iv.  27.)  [L.  S.] 

BURDl'GALA  or  BURDEGALA  (Boi/p8(yeiAa: 
Bourdeaux  or  Bordeaux),  the  chief  town  of  the  Bi- 
turiges  Viviaci,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garotme,  or, 
as  Strabo  (p.  190),  the  first  writer  who  mentions  the 
place,  describes  it,  on  the  aestnaty  (AvvoMAavva) 
of  the  Garonne,  which  aestnary  is  named  the  Gi- 
ronde.  The  poaition  of  Burdigala  at  Bordeaux  is 
proved  by  the  varioua  roads  in  the  Table  and  the 
Antonine  Itin.  which  run  to  this  place  frxim  Medio- 
Unnro  (&i«te<),  from  Vesnnna  (Per^eHx),  Aginnnm 
(^Agen),  and  from  other  places.  It  was  Uie  em- 
porium or  port  of  the  Bitnriges  Yivisd,  and  a  place 
of  great  commerce  mider  the  empire.  Ansonius,  a 
native  rf  Burdigala,  who  lived  in  the  foorth  century, 
describes  it  in  his  little  poem  entitled  "  Ordo  No- 
bilinm  Urbinm;"  and  though  he  describes  it  hut,  be 
describes  it  more  particularly  than  any  of  the  rest 
Ausonins  is  our  Mitboritjr  fijr  the  prononciation  of 
the  name: — 

"  Burdigala  est  natale  solum,  dementia  cael! 
Mitia  nbi,  et  rignao  larga  indulgentia  terrae." 

It  waa  in  the  early  centtiries  of  the  Christian  aera  one 
of  the  schools  of  Gallia.  Ansimias  (Commem.iVc!/'. 
Bard.')  records  the  fame  of  many  of  the  professors, 
but  they  are  all  rhetoriciana  and  grammarians ;  fur 
rhetoric  and  grammatio,  as  the  terms  were  then 
used,  were  the  sum  of  Gallic  education.  Tetricos 
assumed  the  purple  at  Burdigala,  having  been  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  soldiers  when  he  was  governor 
ofAquitania.  (Entrap,  ix.  10.)  The  impinlance  of 
Burdigala  in  the  Roman  period  appears  from  the 
fact  of  its  having  the  title  of  Metropolis  of  Aquitania 
Secanda  (Metropolis  Civitas  Burdegalensium),  after 
the  division  of  Aquitania  into  several  provinces. 
Burdigala  was  taken  by  the  Visigoths,  and  it  waa 
included  in  their  kingdom  during  their  dominion 
in  the  aouth-west  of  Gaul ;  bnt  Tovlome  was  their 
capitaL 

We  know  little  of  Burdigala  except  frtim  the 
verses  of  Ansonius.  He  describes  the  city  as  qua- 
drangular, with  walls  and  very  lofty  towers.  Tlie 
streets  were  well  placed,  and  it  contained  large  open 
places  or  squares  (plateae).  He  mentions  a  stream 
that  ran  through  the  middle  of  the  city  into  the 
Garonne,  wide  enongh  to  admit  ships  into  the  town 
when  the  tide  rose.  In  &ct,  the  cliannel  of  this 
little  stream  was  cooverted  into  a  dock ;  but  it  does 
not  exist  now.  Ansonius  mentions  a  fountain  named 
Divona,  which  supplied  the  city  with  water.  Some 
traces  of  a  subterraneous  aqueduct  have  been  dis- 
covered near  Bordtaux,  a  short  distance  from  the 
Porle  SAqtdkuKe  on  the  great  road  from  Bordeaux 
to  Langim.  The  only  remaining  Roman  UHainment 
at  Bordeaux  is  the  amj&itheatre  commonly  called 
the  Arhtet  or  the  Palcit  Gallien.  This  building 
had  externally  two  stories  surmounted  by  an  Attic, 
altogether  above  65  feet  high.  The  length  of  the 
arena  was  about  240  English  feet,  and  the  width 
about  175  feet.  The  thickness  of  the  constructions, 
which  supported  the  seats,  is  estimated  at  about 
91  ftet,  whieli  makes  the  extraae  length  422  fetU 
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Of  the  two  gmt  entnuice*  at  esch  exfaemilj  of  tU 
tUipsa,  the  wMtern  entnuics  alone  nmains,  and  it  ia 
atiU  complete  (1842).  ThU  noble  edi&e  baa  been 
greatly  damaged  at  diSerent  times,  and  ia  noir  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  (Notice  in  the  Guide  du  Vog- 
ageur,  par  Richard  et  Hoeqoart,  from  M.  de  Cau- 
mcnt.)  Another  Roman  edifice,  prcbabljr  a  tem]de, 
existed  till  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  it  was  de- 
molished. [G.  L.] 

BURGINA'TIUH  U  placed  by  the  Table  and  the 
Antonine  Itin.  between  Colmia  Trajans  and  Areoatio, 
or  Harenacio,  6  M.  P.  ft«n  Arenatio,  and  S  from 
Colonia.  It  is  geuerallj  agreed  that  this  place  is 
represented  by  iScAenixMcAans,  at  the  point  of  the 
biftircation  of  the  Rhime  and  WaeX  in  the  present 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  But  aoaie  geographers 
assign  other  positiona  to  Borginatiam.  [G.  L.] 

BURGUNDIO-NES,  BURGUNDII  (Bo»pr"*»»- 
&»>,  BonpTovrtoi,  Bovpytmm,  ^pmytmiiuii'rt, 
OvfravYoui^i),  are  mentioned  first  by  Pliny  (iv.  28) 
as  a  branch  of  the  Vandals,  along  with  the  Vaiini, 
Carini,  and  Gnttones.  This  drmmatance  proves 
that  they  belonged  to  the  Gothic  stock;  a  fact  which 
is  also  recognised  by  Zodmus  (L  37,  68),  Agathias 
(i.  3,  p.  19,  ed.  Bonn),  and  Mamertinns  (Ptateg.  ii. 
17).  Bnt  this  riew  is  in  direct  contndiction  to  the 
statement  of  Ammianus  Marcellinos  (xriii.  5),  who 
declares  them  to  be  descendants  of  ancient  Roman 
settlers,  and  of  Orosios,  who  relates  that  Dmsus, 
after  subduing  the  interior  of  Germany,  established 
them  in  different  camps;  that  they  grew  together 
into  a  gnat  nation,  and  received  tbdr  name  from  the 
fact  that  they  inhabited  nnmeroos  townships,  called 
burgi.  The  difficulty  arising  from  these  statements 
is  Increased  by  the  diSerent  ways  in  which  the  name 
is  written,  it  becoming  a  question  whether  all  the 
names  given  at  the  head  of  this  article  belong  to  one 
or  to  different  peoples.  Thus  much,  at  any  rate, 
seems  beyond  a  dunbt,  l^t  a  branch  cf  the  Vandal 
or  Gothic  race  bore  the  name  of  Burgnndians.  In 
like  manner,  it  is  more  tlian  probable,  that  the  Bu- 
guntes  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §§  15,  18)  as 
occupying  the  country  between  the  Vistula  and 
Viadns  are  the  same  as  the  Bnrgundicnes.  That 
they  dwelt  on  and  about  the  Vistula  is  clear  also 
from  the  statement,  that  Fsstida,  king  of  the  Gepidae 
about  the  Carpathians,  almost  destroyed  the  Bur- 
gundiones.  (Jomand.  Dt  JUb.  GotA.  17;  comp. 
Hamert  Ptmeg.  iL  17 ;  Zosiro.  i,  68.)  It  is  accord- 
ingly a  fact  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  Burgnndians 
were  a  Gothic  peoj^  dwelling  in  the  country  between 
the  Viadns  and  the  Vistula. 

But  besides  these  north-eastern  Burgnndians, 
others  occur  in  the  west  as  neighbours  of  the  Ale- 
manni,  witboot  it*  being  possible  to  say  what  con- 
nection existed  between  tliem;  for  history  affords  no 
information  as  to  how  they  came  into  the  south-west 
of  Germany,  where  we  find  them  in  A.  D.  289. 
(Hamert.  Paneg.  i.  5.)  At  that  time  they  seem  to 
have  occupied  the  country  abont  the  Upper  Maine, 
and  were  stirred  up  by  the  emperw  Valentinian 
against  the  Alemanni,  with  whom  they  were  often  at 
war.  ( Amm.  Marc,  xxviii.  5 ;  comp,  xviiL  S.)  An 
army  of  80,000  Burgundians  then  appeared  on  the 
Rhine,  but  without  producing  any  permanent  results, 
for  they  did  not  obtain  any  settlements  there  nntil 
the  time  of  StiHco,  in  consequence  <rf  the  great 
commotion  of  the  Vandab,  Alani,  and  Suevi  against 
Gaul.  (Oros.  vii.  32.)  In  the  year  412,  Jovinns 
was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Mayence,  partly  through 
•tiw  iafloenoe  of  the  Bargondian  king  Guntbahar. 


Basisi& 

The  year  after  this  they  crossed  ot«r  tt>  tha.t 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  where  for  a  time  their  fhrtlMr. 
progress  was  checked  by  A^ns.  (Sidon.  ApoUin. 
Cam.  vii.  233.)  But  notwithstanding  many  and 
bloody  defeats,  in  ran  of  which  their  king  Guntbaliar 
was  slain,  the  Burgundians  advanced  into  Gaol,  and 
soon  adopted  Christianity.  (Oroa.  L  e. ;  SoOBtes,  vii. 
30.)  They  established  thetnselves  about  the  western 
slope  of  the  Alpa,  and  founded  a  poirerAil  kingdom. 

Although  hbtory  leaves  us  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Burgnndians  came  to  be  in  the 
south-west  of  Germany,  yet  one  of  two  things  most 
have  been  the  case,  either  they  had  migrated  thither 
from  the  east,  or  else  the  name,  ixang  an  appellative, 
was  given  to  two  different  German  peoples,  from  I  be 
circumstance  of  their  living  in  burgi  or  burghs. 
(Comp.  Zeuss,  Die  Denttchat «.  d.  Nachbar  Staame, 
p.  443,  folL;  V.  Wersebe,  VSUttr  u.  Voittrbwtd.  f. 
256,  fvlL ;  latham,  on  TaeU.  Germ.  Epileg.  pw  Iv, 
foil.)  [L.  S.] 

BUKU  cr  BUBI  (BeHpei,  Bwf^"),  a  German 
people,  which  is  first  mentioiad  by  Tacitos  (Gem. 
43)  in  ccnnection  with  the  Marsigni,  Gothini,  and  as 
dwelling  beyond  the  Uarcomanni  and  Qnadi.  (PtoL 
ii.  1 1.  §  20;  Dioo  Cass.  Ixviii.  8;  Jul.  Capitol.  AnL 
Philoe.  22.)  We  must  therefbn  su|^x)se  that  the 
Bnrii  dwelt  to  the  north-east  of  the  Manxmanni  and 
Quadi,  where  they  seem  to  hare  extended  as  far  as 
ttw  Vistula.  In  the  war  of  Trajaa  against  the  Da- 
dans,  the  Bnrii  were  his  allies  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviil  8); 
in  the  time  of  M.  Anrelius,  they  likewise  sided  with 
the  Romans,  while  they  are  said  to  have  been  con- 
stantly at  war  with  the  Quadi  (Izxi.  18).  In  the 
peace  concluded  by  Commodus  with  the  Marconmnni 
and  Qnadi,  the  Burii  are  expressly  mentioned  as 
friends  of  the  Romans  (Ixxii.  2).  But  this  friendly 
rdatioR  between  them  and  the  Ramans  was  not  with- 
out interruptions  (Ixxii.  3;  JuL  Capit.  I.  c).  Ito- 
lemy,  who  calls  them  Aoiryioi  BoSpei,  seems  to  con- 
sido'  them  as  a  branch  of  the  Lygian  race,  while 
Tadtoa  regards  them  as  a  branch  i^  the  SuevL 
(Zeuaa,  Die  Deuttchm  u,  d.  tfackbantamae,  pp. 
126,  458;  Wilhelm,  Germmien,  p.  246.)     [L.  S.] 

BURNUM,  a  town  of  Libumia  in  l%ricum,  « 
uncerUin  site.    (Plio.  iii.  21.  s.  26;  Tab.  Pent.) 

BURSAO,   BURSAV0LEN8E&       [Adtugo- 

HB8.] 

BUBUNCUS,  a  station  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  between  Cologne  and  Nove^um  (A'eiiss).  Tlie 
fint  place  oo  the  nad  to  Noveaium  from  Coiognty 
in  the  Antonine  Itin.  is  Dnmomagus,  then  Buruiicus, 
and  then  Noveeinm.  But  D'Anvilie  ingriiioosly 
attempts  to  show  that  Dumomagus  and  Buruncus 
should  change  plaoes  in  the  old  road  book,  and  thus 
Buruncus  may  be  at  WoringeR  or  near  it.  Sune 
of  these  obscure  positions  not  worth  the  tnoble  of 
inquiry,  especially  when  we  observe  Ihat  three  critic^ 
difier  from  D'Anvilie,  and  each  differs  from  the  other 
as  to  the  site  of  Buruncus.  [G.  L.] 

BUSAE.     [BuDii.] 

BUSI'RIS(Botl(rv)u,Heiod.  i.59,61, 165;  Sliah. 
xvii.  p.  802 ;  Pint.  It.  et  Otir.  30 ;  Ftol.  iv.  5.  §  51 ; 
Plin.  V.  9.  (.  It:  Hierocl.  p.  725;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.: 
£(A.  Bowri^frDr),  the  modem  Buegr  or  Aboiair, 
of  which  oonsiderable  mins  are  still  extant,  was  the 
chief  town  of  the  nome  Bnsnites.  in  Egypt,  and 
stood  S.  of  Sais,  near  the  Phatnitic  mouth  and  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Mile.  The  town  and  nome 
of  Busiris  were  allotted  to  the  Hormotybian  dirisioa 
of  the  Egyptian  militia.  It  was  r^arded  as  one  of 
the  birthplacea  of  Oiiria,  as  perhaps,  etymoiogicallj, 
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the  name  Hielf  impliea.  The  fntini  of  In«  li  Ba- 
una  came  next  in  splendour  and  importance  to  that 
of  Aitemia  at  Bnbastis  in  the  E$!]rp«ian  calendar. 
The  temple  of  Isie,  indeed,  with  the  hamlet  which 
(prang  np  aronud  it,  stood  probably  at  a  short  dis- 
tance wiUioat  the  walls  of  Bosiris  itself,  iir  Pliny 
(r.  10.  s.  11)  mentions  "Isidis  oppidnm"  in  the 
Beighboarhood  of  the  town.  The  rains  of  the  tem- 
ple are  atill  visible,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Abousir,  at 
the  hamlet  of  BtMegt.  (Pocoeke,  TVowb,  toL  i. 
f.  34;  Minntoli,  p.  304.) 

Biuiris  was  also  the  name  of  a  town  in  Middle 
Ef7i>c,  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Memphis  and  the 
Gnat  Pyramid.  Its  site  is  marked  by  the  modem 
village  of  Atousir  in  that  district.  There  are  coo- 
sidnable  otacombs  near  the  ancient  town  (Pliny 
xxxri  12.  s.  16):  indeed  to  the  S.  of  Busiris  one 
great  cemeteiy  appears  to  have  stretched  over  the 
plain.  The  Ueptanomite  Boaris  was  in  fact  a  hamlet 
standing  at  one  extremity  of  the  necropolis  of  Mem- 
phis. [W.  B.  D.] 

BUTADAE,  a  demus  of  Attict,  of  uncertain  site. 
[Sm  p.  333,  No.  33.] 

BUTUOE  or  BUTUA  (BuMq,  Steph.  B.  $.  v.; 
Scylaz,  p.9;  Bntna,  Plin.  iii.  23.  s.  S6 ;  VovAaia, 
as  error  for  Bmnia,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  5 :  I^th.  Bov- 
ttatat:  Budoa),  a  town  of  Dalmada  in  Illyricam, 
■aid  to  have  been  (banded  by  Cadmos,  after  he  had 
migrated  from  Thebes  and  taken  up  hia  residence 
among  the  Illyrian  tribe  of  the  Enchelees. 

BUTHBOTTJM  (]iautfmrir,  Strsb.,  PteL;  Boi>. 
4>«T(i>,  Stepb.  B.  t  Eth.  ioatpimtt),  a  town  of 
Thesprotia  in  Epims,  was  sitiuted  upon  a  peninsala 
at  the  bead  of  a  salt-water  lake,  which  is  coimected 
with  a  bay  of  the  sea  by  means  of  a  river  three  or 
four  miles  in  length.  This  hke  is  now  called  VtOsin- 
dr6,  and  bore  in  ancient  times  the  name  Of  Pelo- 
DES  (ni|AiiS))i), from  its  mnddy  waters;  forthoagh 
Stabo  and  Ptolemy  give  the  name  of  Pelodes  only 
to  the  harbour  (Xifti^*'),  there  can  be  little  donbt 
that  it  bekmged  to  the  lake  as  well.  (Strab.  vii.  p. 
324;  Ptol.  iii.  14.  §  4;  called  rioA^tu  by  Appian, 
B.  C.  v.*  55.)  The  bay  of  the  sea  with  which  the 
lakj  of  VnlandrA  is  connected  is  called  by  Ptolemy 
the  hay  of  Bothrotnm,  and  must  not  ba  confounded 
with  the  inland  Uke  Pelodes.  The  bey  of  Bnthro- 
toffl  was  bousded  on  the  north  by  the  promontoiy 
Posidinm. 

Bathrotum  ia  said  to  have  been  founded  by  He- 
lenas, the  son  of  Priam,  after  the  death  of  Pyrrhns. 
Virgil  represents  Aeneas  visiting  Helenas  at  this 
phce,  and  finding  him  married  to  Andromache. 
(Viig.  .4m.  iii.  291,  seq.;  Ov.  Jf««.  xiii.  720.)  Vir- 
gil describes  Bathrotum  as  a  lofty  city  ("  cebam 
Boihroli  ascendimus  nrbem  "),  resembling  Troy:  to 
the  river  which  ilowed  from  the  lake  into  the  sea 
HekDos  had  given  the  nanw  of  Siinois,  and  to  a  dry 
twient  that  of  Xanthns.  But  its  resemblance  to 
Tray  seems  to  have  been  parely  imaginary;  and  the 
epithet  of  "  lofty  "  cannot  be  applied  with  any  pro- 
priety to  Bathrotum.  The  town  was  occupied  by 
Caeaarafied  he  had  taken  Oricom  (Caes.£.  C.  iii. 
16);  and  it  had  become  a  Roman  colony  as  early  as 
tlie  time  of  Strahe.  (Strab.  L  e. ;  Plin.  iv.  1.  a.  1.) 
Atticas  had  an  estate  at  Bathrotum.  (Cic  adAtt. 
iv.  8,  od  Fam.  xvL  7.) 

"  The  ruins  of  Batbrotom  occupy  a  peninsnla 
*bich  is  bounded  on  the  irestem  side  by  a  small  bay 
in  the  lake,  and  is  soiroanded  from  the  north  to  the 
•eotb-east  by  the  windings  of  the  river  just  above  its 
(■as.    The  walla  of  the  Boman  ookpy  still  exist  in 
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the  whole  drcnmfeience,  which  is  about  a  mile,  and 
are  mixed  with  remains  both  of  later  and  cS  Hellenio 
woric,  showing  that  the  dty  always  occupied  the 
same  site.  The  citadel  was  towards  the  bay  of  the 
lake,  where  the  side  of  the  peninsula  is  the  highest 
and  steepest."  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol  i. 
p.  99,  seq. ;  corop.  Prokescb,  Deniwirdigk.  voL  i. 
p.  22,  seq.) 

BUTICUS  LACUS  (*  Bwrori>  M/iwi,  Strab. 
zvii.  p.  802),  wag  one  of  the  lagoons  formed  by  the 
Nile  near  its  junction  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
The  Bntio  Lake,  the  modem  Burlot,  was  northward 
of  the  town  of  Butos,  and  contained  the  islet  of 
Chemmis  or  Chembis,  from  which  the  nome  Chem- 
mites  derived  its  appellation.  (Steph.  B.  p.  690). 
This  island  which  at  one  time  was  said  to  be  float- 
ing, was  the  original  site  of  the  temple  of  Bnto,  since 
here  I«a  took  refuge  when  punned  by  Tvphon. 
(Anton.  Lib.  Jfetam.  Fab.  28.)  [W. B.D.] 

BUTOS,  or  BUTO  (foin-or,  Herod,  ii.  59,  63, 
155;  BovT<6,  Steph.  B.  p.  183,  :v.:  Elh.  Boiiriat, 
BauTotnir,  Bouto/ttji),  was  the  capital  town,  or 
according  to  Herodian,  merely  the  principal  village 
of  the  Delta,  which  Herodotus  ({.  c)  calls  the  Chem> 
mite  nome ;  Ptolemy  the  Pbtfaenothite  (*9*»6tiis, 
iv.  5.  §  48)  and  Pliny  (v.  9.  s.  11)  Ptenetha.  Batos 
stood  on  the  Sebennytic  arm  of  the  Nile,  near  its 
mouth,  and  on  the  Muthem  shore  of  the  Butic  Lake. 
(BovTucii  Al/u^,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  802.)  The  town 
was  celebrated  for  its  monolithite  temple  (Herod,  it 
155)  and  oracle  of  the  goddees  Buto  (Aelian.  V. 
Hitt.  ii.  41),  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Leto 
or  Latnna.  A  yearly  fesAt  was  held  there  in  honour 
of  the  godde»s.  At  Butoe  there  wa«  also  a  sancttiary 
of  Apollo  (Horns)  and  of  Artemis  (Bubastis).  It  is 
the  modem  Kem  Katir.  (Cbampollion,  lEgypte, 
vol.  ii.  p.  227.)  The  name  Bnto  (Bovvii)  of  the 
Greeks  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Mnth  or  Maut, 
whirh  is  one  of  the  appellations  of  Isis,  as  '*  Mother 
of  the  World."  (Pint.  /«.  et  Onr.  18,  38.)  Tha 
shrewmouse  was  worshipped  at  Batos.  (Herod,  ii. 
67.)  [W.B.D.] 

BU'TKIUM  (Bo^rpioi'),  a  town  of  Gallia  Cispa- 
dana,  pbwed  by  Strabo  on  the  road  ftnm  Ravenna  to 
Altinum.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  Tab.  Peat,  which 
places  it  6  miles  from  Kavenna:  Pliny  also  says  that 
it  was  near  the  sea-coast,  and  calls  it  as  XJmbrian 
city.  Strabo,  on  the  other  hand,  says  it  was  a  colony 
or  dependency  of  Kavenna.  (Strsb.  v.  p.  214;  Plin, 
iii.  15.  s.  20;  Steph.  Byz.  t.  v.  BairpMvt  Tab.  Peat.) 
No  remains  of  it  are  extant,  and  its  site  cannot  be 
identified :  there  is  a  place  still  called  Btidrio  abont 
10  milee  NE.  of  Bologna,  bnt  this  is  much  too  br 
from  the  sea-coast:  the  ancient  Bntrinm  mast  have 
been  near  the  entrance  of  the  laganes  of  Comtuxkio. 
The  Batritmi  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §  31) 
among  the  cities  of  the  Cenomani,  in  eaqjunctioo 
with  Tridentimi,  most  have  been  quite  a  difierent 
phce.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BUTUA.    [Bmnoi.] 

BUTUNTUM  (BvTorrivort  Eik.  Butnntinensis: 
Bitonto),  an  inland  city  of  Apulia,  distant  12  miles 
W.  from  Barium,  and  about  5  from  the  sea.  From 
its  position  it  most  certamly  have  belonged  to  the 
Fenoetian  district  of  Apulia,  though  reckoned  by 
Pliny,  as  well  as  in  the  Liber  Coloniamm,  among  th« 
cities  of  Calabria  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Lib.  Coloa 
p.  262).  It  is  correctly  placed  by  the  Itineraries  oo 
the  read  from  Barium  to  Cannsiam,  12  H.P.  from 
Barium  and  1 1  frtna  Bubi.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  1 17 ;  Itin. 
Hier.  p.  609.)    No  mentioa  of  it  is  fimix)  in  {tistosy, 
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tmt  its  oofau  tUttt  that  it  moat  hare  been  In  tuAj 
timea  a  place  of  aame  importance.  Tliey  bear  the 
Greek  l^fend  BTTONTINIIN,  and  tlie  tjpes  indicate 
a  connexion  with  Tarentnm.  (Eckhel,  Tul.  i.  p.l44; 
Hillinsen,  A'tm.  dt  f/talie,  p.  ISO.)  [E.  H. B.] 
BUXENTXJM,  called  by  the  Greeka  PYXUS 
(nv{ai!i :  Ptolemy  however  writes  the  name  Boiity- 
tor:  Elk.  Tlvioimiot,  Biuentinns:  folieattro'),  a 
dty  on  the  W.  coast  of  Lncania,  on  the  Gulf  now 
known  as  the  Gd/o  di  Potieailro,  which  appears  to 
have  been  in  ancient  times  called  the  Gnlf  of  Laos. 
The  Roman  and  Gnek  fonns  of  the  name  are  eri- 
dently  related  in  the  same  manner  as  Acragas  and 
Agrigentom,  Selinus  and  Selinuntiom,  &c.  All 
authors  agree  in  representing  it  as  a  Greek  colony. 
According  to  the  received  account  it  was  founded  as 
hte  as  B.  c.  470  by  a  colony  &om  Rhegiom,  sent 
ont  by  Micythns,  the  successor  of  Anaxilaos.  (Diod. 
xi  59;  Strab.vi.  p.253;  Steph.  B.  t.v.  Iliitavj.)  Bat 
fhxn  coins  still  extant,  of  a  very  ancient  style  of 
frbric,  with  the  name  of  Pyxns  (IITEOES)  on  the 
one  side,  and  that  of  Sitis  on  the  other,  it  is  evidoit 
that  there  most  hare  been  a  Greek  city  there  at  an 
earlier  period,  which  was  either  a  colony  of  Siris,  or 
of  kindred  origin  mth  it.  (Eckhel,  vol  i.  p.  151; 
Hillingen,  A'iimwi«a<>^  de  VltaUe,  p.  41.)  The 
colony  of  Micythns  according  to  Stialio  did  not  last 
k>ni; :  and  we  hear  no  more  d  Pyxns  until  after  the 
conquest  of  Lncania  by  the  Bomans,  who  in  B.a  197 
(elected  it  as  the  site  of  one  of  the  colonies  which 
they  determined  to  establish  in  Southern  Italy.  The 
settlement  was  not  however  actually  made  tUl  three 
years  afterwards,  and  in  B.C.  186  it  was  already 
reported  to  be  deserted,  and  a  fresh  body  of  coioDistt 
was  sent  there.  (Uv.  zxxii.  89,  xxziv.  42,  45, 
zxxix.  22 :  Veil.  Pat.  L  15.)  No  subeeqnent  mention 
of  it  is  found  in  history,  and  it  seems  to  have  never 
been  a  place  of  mnch  importance,  though  its  con- 
tinued existence  as  a  municipal  town  uf  Lncania  is 
attested  by  the  geogrsphers  as  well  as  by  the  Liber' 
Coloniamm,  where  the  "  ager  Boxentinas  "  is  ato- 
neously  incloded  in  the  province  of  the  Bmttil 
(Piin.  iiL  5.  s.  10;  Strab.  -n.  p.  253;  MeU  it  4; 
Ptol.  Ui.  1.  §  8;  Lib.  Colon,  p^  209.)  It  appears  to 
have  still  been  the  see  of  a  bishopaslateas  A.D.S01. 
(Romanelli,  vol  i.  p.375.) 

Strabo  tells  us  ({.  e.)  that  besides  the  city  there 
was  a  promontory  and  a  river  of  the  same  name. 
The  Utter  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  the  river 
which  flows  near  the  modem  city  of  Policattro  being 
still  called  the  Btumto.  The  promontory  is  pro- 
bably the  one  now  called  Capo  deglilnfrachi,  which 
bounds  the  Gulf  of  Polieattro  on  the  W.  Clnveiins 
■peaks  of  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient  city  as  still 
visible  at  Policastro:  but  no  miua  appear  to  be  now 
•xtant  there:  and  the  only  ancient  remains  are  two 
inscriptions  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  There  is,  how- 
ever, little  doabt  that  PoUeculro,  the  name  of  which 
dates  from  about  the  1 1th  centory,  occupies  nearly, 
if  not  precisely,  the  site  of  Bozentum.  (Cluver.  ItaL 
p.  1261 ;  Bomanelli,  voL  i.  p.  373.) 

The  coin  of  Fyzns  above  alluded  to,  is  figured 
nnder  Snis.  [£.  H.  B.] 

BirZARA.    rMAtntETAKiA.] 

BYBL08  (BueAot,  Steph.  B.;  BiSXor,  Zosim.  i. 
68:  Eth.  BitKiot,  VlSMos,  LXX.\  PtoL  v.  15; 
Plin.  r.  20;  Pomp.  Hel.i.  12.  §  3;  Hierod.;  Gec^. 
Bar.:  J^AaX),  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  seated  ffli  a  rising 
ground  near  tlie  sea,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  between 
Sidon  and  the  Promontory  Thcoprosopon  (fitoi  -wfi. 
etnav).    (Strab.  xvi.  jk  755.)     It  was  celebrated  | 
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liir  the  birf  0  and  worship  of  Adonis  or  Syrian  Tfaom* 
mas.  (Eostath.  adDiom/:  v.  912 ;  Nonntts,  Dimf. 
iii.  V.  109 ;  Strab.  Ic.)  "  The  knd  of  the  Giblito," 
with  all  Lebanon,  was  assigned  to  the  Israelites 
(Jotk.  xiii.  5),  but  they  never  go*  possession  of  it. 
The  Giblites  are  mentioned  as  "  staneaqnarers  * 
(1  Kitgt,  V.  18),  and  supplied  caulkers  for  the  Ty- 
liaa  fleet  (£*ei.  xzrii.  9).  Enylns,  king  of  Bybliu, 
when  he  learnt  that  his  town  was  in  the  possnsioo 
of  Alexander,  came  np  with  his  vessels,  and  joined 
the  Hacedcmian  fleet.  (Anian,  Anab.  ii.  15.  §  8, 
20.  §  1.)  Byblus  seems  afterwards  to  have  &llen 
into  the  hands  of  a  petty  despot,  as  Pompey  is  de- 
scribed as  giving  it  fraedom,  by  beheading  the  tynuL 
(Strab.  {.  e.)  This  town,  under  the  name  of  Uiblah 
(Abolf.  TakJ^.  p.  94;  Scholten's  Index  ViL  Sa- 
lad, t.  V.  SjiUia),  after  having  been  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  fell  under  Moslem  mle.  The  name  of  the 
modem  town  is  Jybeil,  which  is  enclosed  by  a  wall 
of  abont  a  mile  and  a  half  in  drcumfBrence,  i  f- 
parently  of  the  time  of  the  Crasades.  (Cheney, 
Exped.  EuphraL  .vol  L  p.  453.)  It  cootains  the 
remains  of  on  ancient  Roman  theatre:  the  "  cavta  * 
is  nearly  perfect,  with  its  concentric  ranks  of  seats, 
divided  by  their  "  praecinctiones,"  "  cunei,"  &o., 
quite  distinguishable.  (Thomson.  BiU.  Sacra,  vol. 
V.  p.  359.)  Many  fragments  of  fine  granite  co- 
lumns are  lying  about.  (Borkhaidt,  Sgna,  p.  ISa) 
Byblns  was  the  birthplace  of  Philon,  who  transUt«l 
Sanchuniathcn  into  GnA.  The  coins  of  Byblns 
have  freqnently  the  type  of  Astarte;  also  of  Isis,  who 
came  here  in  search  of  the  body  uf  Osiria.  (Eckhel, 
voL  iiL  p.  359.) 

(Winer,  Real  Wortlmek,t.v.;  RosenmBller,  BiU. 
Alt.  ToL  it  pt  1,  p.  17 ;  Mem.  de  tAcad.  dee  later. 
voL  xxxiv.  p.  252.)  [  E.  B.  J.] 

BYBLOS  (BMAor,  Steph.  B.  Ji  o. ;  Ctesias,  a/>. 
not.  BOl.  ed.  Bekker,  p.  33 :  Etk.  Byblitcs),  a 
town  of  Uie  Egyptian  Delta,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  modem  Babel.  Byblcs  was  seated  in  the  marsb«, 
and,  as  iti  name  imports,  was  in  the  centre  of  a  tract 
where  the  Byblus  or  Papyrus  phmt — Cyperas  pa- 
pyrus of  Linnaeus,  the  Cypems  Antiquorum  of  re- 
cent botanists— grew  in  i^undance.  The  nxJt  of 
the  byblns  fumished  a  coarse  article  of  food,  which 
the  Greeks  ridiculed  the  Egyptians  for  eating. 
(AescbyL  Si^ppL  768.)  Its  leaves  and  rind  were 
manufactured  into  sandals  and  ginlles  for  the  in- 
ferior order  of  Egyptian  priests,  and  into  sailcloth 
for  the  Nile-barges  (Theophr.  Hitt  Plant,  iv.  8); 
while  its  fibres  and  pelliclM  were  wrought  into  the 
celebrated  papyrus,  which,  until  it  was  supenedet 
by  cotton  paper  or  parchment  abont  the  eleventh 
century  a.  d.,  formed  a  principal  article  of  Egyptian 
export,  and  the  writii^  material  of  the  civilised 
world.  Pliny  (xiii.  11.  s.I3)baskftan  eUborste 
description  of  the  manufacture,  and  Cassiodorus 
{Epi$L  xi.  38)  a  pompous  panegyric  of  the  Papyms 
or  Byblus  plant.  Its  history  is  also  well  described 
by  Prosper  Alpinns,  in  his  work  "de  Medicina 
Aegyptiorum."  [  W.  B.  0] 

BYCE,  BYCES.    [Buck.] 

BYLAZOTU.  (BvA^k^aifia:  V«U$i,  or  Vekao), 
the  greatest  city  of  Pseonia  in  Macedonia,  was  is- 
tuated  on  the  Upper  Axins,  and  near  the  passes  lead- 
ing from  the  country  of  the  Dardani  into  Macedonia 
(Pol.v.97;  Uv.  xliv.26;  Leake,  ATorrtera  Cnwa, 
vol.  ill  ^  470.)  It  was  a  difierent  pbice  from  the 
residence  of  the  Paeooian  kings  on  the  river  Astycua. 
[Aanrccs.] 

BYLLIS.    [BoLua.] 
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BYBSA.    [Cabthaoo.] 

BVSNAEI  (BwrKMai,  Steph. «.  c),  a  tribe  of  B«- 
Irj-ces.     [Bebryces.]  [G.  L.] 

BYZACE'NA.    [Btzacium.] 

BYZACU.     [Btzacium.] 

BYZA'CIUM,  BYZACE'NA  (jc.  regio  proriucU: 
Bi;C<'"<»'i  Procop.  B.  V.  a.  23,  de  Aed.  yi.  6;  il 
Bn^iufa,  Steph.  B.,  v  hvatrara,  Pdyb.  ui  23,  ^ 
Bviiuiis  x<'fi  Polyb-  <9-  Steph.  B.;  ii  Bv^axrrit 
X<i)ia,  PtoL  IT.  3.  I  26  :  £th.  Bi!C<u^<>,  Bv(iKioi, 
Stnb.  ii.  p.  131,  Bv^aicriroi',  Byzacii,  Byzaceni),  a 
dintrict  of  M.  Africa,  lying  to  tlie  S.  of  Zeuoitaiia, 
aad  forming  part  of  the  Carthaginian  teiritorjr,  af- 
tenranli  the  &  part  of  the  Boman  province  of  Africa, 
and  at  last  a  diirtinct  prorince. 

In  the  exact  poeition  of  the  later  Bjzadnm,  He- 
ndotns  (n.  194. 195)  [daces  a  Libyan  people  called 
the  Gyiante*  (ri(aiiTts,  others  read  Ziyamts'), 
who  possessed  the  art  of  making  artificial  honey,  in 
avf^tion  to  the  plentiful  supply  famished  by  the 
bees  of  the  coontiy,  and  who  painted  themselves  red, 
and  ate  apes,  which  were  abundant  in  their  moon- 
taios.  (Comp.  Eudozus  ap.  Apol.  Dysc.  de  Mirab. 
p.  38.)  They  dwelt  opposite  to  the  island  of  Cy- 
launis,  which,  fnim  the  description  of  Herodotus, 
can  be  nme  other  than  Cercina  (^Korheiuihy  Thus 
tbeir  position  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  By- 
adum,  a  district  still  famons  for  its  natural  honey, 
and  where,  as  in  other  parts  of  Tvnit,  a  sort  of 
utificial  honey  is  made  from  the  date-palm:  mon- 
keys, too,  are  numerous  in  its  monntainons  ports. 
As  to  the  name,  the  biter  writers  place  the  Byzantes 
tr  Bysadi  in  thJe  same  poeition,  and  Stephanns  («.  v, 
Bii^u^fi)  expressly  charges  Herodotus  with  an 
emr  in  writing  rufon-fi  for  BiSfon-*!.  There  is, 
therefore,  little  doubt  that  in  tiie  name  of  this 
Libyan  people  we  have  the  origin  of  that  of  Byza- 
diun.  The  limits  of  Byzadnm  under  the  Cartha- 
pnians,  and  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  tbeir  territory, 
bare  been  explained  under  Africa  (p.  68,  b.);  and 
the  aame  article  traces  the  political  changes,  by  which 
the  name  obtained  a  wider  meaning,  down  to  the 
constitution  of  the  separate  prorince  of  Byzacinm, 
or  the  Proriocia  Byzaccna,  as  an  imperial  province, 
goiemed  by  a  consularis,  with  Hadrnmetum  for  its 
eapitaL  This  coostitntion  is  assigned  to  Diocletian, 
eo  the  anthority  of  inscriptions  which  mention  the 
Pkov.  Val.  Btzackna  as  early  as  A.  D.  321 
(Gmter,  pp.362,  No.  1,  363,  Nos.  I,  3;  Orelli, 
Nm  1079,  3058, 3672).  This  prorince  contained 
the  ancient  district  of  Byzadom,  on  the  E.  coast, 
a  iKrt  of  the  Emporia  on  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  W. 
of  these  the  inland  region  which  originally  belonged 
to  Numixlia.  It  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Ueditemnean  and  Lesser  Syitis;  on  the  N.  it  was 
divided  from  Zengitana  by  a  line  nearly  coinciding 
with  the  parallel  of  36°  N.  lat.;  on  the  W.  friom 
Nomi&  by  a  &  branch  of  the  Bagradas;  on  the 
SE.  from  Tripolitana,  by  the  river  Triton ;  while  on 
the  8.  and  SW.  the  deserts  about  the  buin  of  the 
Pains  Tritonis  formed  a  natural  boundary.  The 
limits  are  somewhat  indefinite  in  a  general  descrip- 
tirm,  bnt  they  can  be  determined  with  tolerable 
exactness  by  the  lists  of  {daces  in  the  early  eccle- 
siastical records,  which  mention  no  less  than  115 
bishops'  sees  in  the  province  in  the  fifth  century. 
(Aixit  Prov.  Afr^  BScking,  N.U.  vol.  ii.  pp.  615, 
bO.)  Among  its  chief  cities  were,  on  the  S. 
eaast,  beginning  from  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  Thehak, 
Achilla,  Thapsl-s,  LEPrra  Mixor,  Ri'spiba, 
and  HADBiTiucruM,  the  capital:  and,  in  the  in- 
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tenor,  Assitrae,  Ti;cca  TsRBBDTTRUfA,  Sitfb- 
TULA,  Thysdri's,  Cafsa,  besides  Thelkptb,  and 
TasvESTE,  which,  according  to  the  older  division, 
belonged  to  Numidia.  [P.  S.] 

BYZANTES.  [BYZAcitm.] 
BYZA'NTIUM.  [Const  aktinopous.] 
BYZE'RES  (BiCiiptt'),  a  nation  in  Pontus.  Ste. 
phanns  («.  r.),  who  mentions  the  Byzerea,  adds  that 
there  is  a  Bv^qpixbr  Ai^^",  whence  we  might  infer 
that  the  Byzeres  were  on  the  ceast,  or  at  least  pos- 
sessed a  place  on  the  coast.  Stralx)  (p.  549)  men- 
tions several  savage  tribes  which  occupied  the  inte- 
rior above  Trapezus  and  Phamacia — the  Tibarcni, 
the  Cheldaei,  the  Sanni  who  were  once  called  Ma- 
ciones,  and  others.  He  adds,  that  some  of  these 
barbarians  were  called  Byzeres;  bnt  he  does  not 
say,  as  sane  interpret  his  words,  that  these  Byzeres 
were  the  same  as^the  Heptacianetae.  Dionysins 
(Perieg.  765)  mentions  the  Byzeres  in  the  same 
verse  with  the  Becheires  or  Bochiri.  The  name  of 
the  people  must  have  been  well  known  as  it  occurs 
in  Mela  (i.  19),  and  in  Pliny  (vi.  3);  but  there  are 
no  means  of  fixing  their  position  more  precisely  than 
Strabo  has  done.  [6.  L.] 


OA'BALEIS.    [Cabaus.] 

CA'BALIS  (Ka«aMt,  KaCoXXlt,  Ka«aA(a;  Bth. 
KaSahtiit,  KoiSdAioi),  a  people  of  Asia  Minor. 
Herodotus  (UL  90)  mentions  the  Cabalii  in  the  same 
nome  (the  second)  with  tlie  Mysi,  Lydi,  Lasonii, 
and  Hygennds.  He  pUces  the  Milyeis  in  the  first 
nome  with  the  Lycians,  Carians,  and  others.  In 
another  passage  (vii.  77)  he  speaks  of  "  Cabelees 
the  Maeonians"  (KoCiiX^er  oi  MTifocef),  and  saya 
that  tliey  are  called  Lasonii.  Nothing  can  be  got 
from  these  two  passages.  Strabo  (p.  629)  speaks 
of  the  Cibyratis  and  Caballis:  in  another  place 
(p.  631)  he  says  that  the  Cibyratae  are  said  to  be 
descendants  of  those  Lydians  who  occnpied  the 
Caballis ;  and  again,  "  they  say  that  the  Cabaleis 
were  Solymi.'  Strabo  admits  the  difficulty  of  giving 
an  exact  aocoimt  of  this  and  some  other  parts  of 
Asia,  partly  owing  to  the  Bomans  not  making  their 
political  divisions  according  to  peoples,  but  adopting 
a  difierent  principle  in  determining  thdr  Conventus 
Juridid.  Pliny  (r,  27)  places  Cabalia  in  the  in- 
terior of  Lyda,  and  names  its  three  cities  Oenoonda, 
Balbura,  and  Bubon;  and  Ptolemy  (v.  3)  assigns 
the  same  three  dties  to  Carbalia,  which  manifestly 
ought  to  be  Cabalia.  We  thos  obtain  in  a  general 
way  the  position  of  Cabalia  or  Cabalis,  if  we  can 
ascertain  the  sites  <£  these  cities,  and  they  have 
been  determined  of  late  years  [Balbura;  Bubon; 
Oenoakda].  The  map  which  accompanies  Spratt's 
Lyda  places  Balbura  not  far  bobw  the  source  of  the 
Indus  of  Lyda,  Bubon  not  far  from  the  source  of 
the  Xanthns,  and  Oenoanda  lower  down  on  the  same 
river.  But  Ptolemy  has  also  Carbalia,  that  is  Ca- 
balia, in  Pampbylia  (v.  5),  to  which  he  assigns 
many  towns — Cretopolis,  Termessns,  and  even  a 
town  Milyas ;  and  Plby  again  (v.  32)  makes  a  part 
of  Gahtia  border  on  the  Cabalia  of  Pamphylia. 
Stephanus  mentions  only  a  dty  Cabalis ;  though  he 
quotes  Strabo  who,  indeed,  speaks  of  "  Cibyra  the 
great,  Sinda,  and  Caballis,"  and  perhaps  he  means 
to  say  that  there  is  a  dty  Caballis.  From  all  this 
confusion  we  can  now  extract  the  fiict  that  tbera 
wen  three  cities  at  least,  which  have  been  enume- 
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nt«d  abore,  in  the  Cabalis  or  Ciibolu ;  loO  ire  call 
make  Strabo  agree  with  Flinj  and  Ptulemy,  bj  sap- 
posing  that  these  three  cities  (Balbara,  Bubon,  and 
Oenoanda)  which  Strabo  mentions,  belonged  to  his 
territory  Caballis,  though  he  does  not  say  that  they 
did.  The  connection  of  Cibjis  with  the  towns  of 
the  Cabalia  is  explained  under  Cibtha.       [G.  L.] 

CA-BASA  (K<«cuni,  PtoJ.  ir.  5.  §  48:  Plin.  t.  9, 
t.9:  Uieroc1ea,p.724;  Kii<ao'ira,ConcEpbes.p..'S31, 
and  Kouairira),  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  the  modem 
Khabat,  was  the  principal  town  of  the  none  Cabasitcs. 
It  was  seated  a  little  to  the  north  of  Sais  and  Nan- 
eratis.  Remains  of  the  aodent  Cabas*  are  beliered 
to  exist  at  X<wiii-/aru°im,  and  in  this  district  the 
names  of  several  Tillages,  e.  g.  Khabit-tl-ifek, 
Khabit-cmar,  Kotm-KhM*  —  recall  the  Coptic 
appellatioo  of  the  capital  of  the  Cabaaits  nome. 
U'AnviUe  {EgfpU,  pi  75)  aiidX<hampoUion  (ii.  p. 
234)  ascribe  to  the  castle  of  Khabai  the  site  of  the 
original  Cahasa.  [W.  B.  D.] 

CABAiSSUS  (Ka(a<rir<t,  cr  KaCi)<r<r4t:  Etk. 
KaHiaawt,  KafqfffffTiit).  Aooocding  to  A[jon, 
qnoted  by  Stephanos,  a  village  a''  Cappadoda  be- 
tween Tarsns  and  Mazaca;  not  the  Cabessns  cf 
Homer  (/t  xiiL  363),  certainly.  Ptolemy  places  it 
in  Cataonia.  [G.  L.] 

CABEXLIO  (KoSoAAfvy,  Strab.  p.  179:  Etk. 
KaStXKutriiauis,  Kaf (XAutWrift :  CamxUUn),  a 
town  in  Gkul,  on  the  Dmentia  (^Dwnmct),  and  on  a 
line  of  road  between  Vapiucura  (Gap)  and  Arelate 
{Aria).  Stephanas  (s. «.  KoStAAlai'),  on  the  an- 
thority  of  the  geogra;dier  Artemidorus,  makes  it  a 
Massaliot  foondatinn.  Walckanaer  (G(og.  ^  vol.  i. 
p.  187)  says  that  JL  Calvet  has  proved,  in  a  learned 
dissertation,  that  there  was  a  company  of  Utricalarii 
(boatmen,  ferrymen)  at  Cabellio,  for  the  crossing  of 
the  river.  Such  a  company  or  corpus  existed  at 
Arebite  and  elsewhere.  Cabellio  was  a  city  of  the 
Cavares,  who  were  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhone. 
Pliny  calls  it  an  Oppidam  Latinam  (iiL  4),  and 
Ptolemy  a  Cdonia.  It  was  a  town  of  some  note,  and 
many  architectora]  fragments  have  been  found  in  the 
aciL  The  only  thing  that  remains  standing  is  a 
firagment  of  a  trinmphal  arch,  the  lower  pnrt  of  which 
it  buried  in  the  earth.  In  the  Nntitia  of  the  Gallic 
Provinces  "civitas  Cabellieornm"  is  included  in 
Viennengjs.  [G.  L.] 


COIS  or  CABEUUO. 

CABILLiyNUM  or  CABALLnroM.with  other 

varieties.  Coins  of  this  place,  with  the  epigraph  Ca- 
ballo,  are  mentioned.  Strabo  (p.  192)  has  KoCvX- 
Au'oi'  (i"<A.  Cabellinensis  :  Chikm-nr-Saine),  a 
town  of  the  Aedni,  on  the  west  banlc  of  the  &ax 
{Saotuy,  which  in  Caoar's  time  (A  G.  vii.  42)  was 
a  place  which  Roman  negotiators  visited  or  resided 
at.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  against  Verringe- 
toriz  (b.  c.  52),  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator, 
wiotand  here.  The  Antonine  Itin.  phues  it  33  H.  P. 
«r  22  Gallic  leagues  from  Autun.  Ammianna  (xv. 
II)  mentions  this  place,  under  the  name  Cabillonus, 
as  cos  of  the  chief  pUces  <i  Lngdunensis  Prima;  and 
from  the  Notitia  Imp.  it  appears  that  the  Romans 
kept  a  fleet  of  some  description  here.  [G.  L.] 
CABI'BA  (ri  KiUtif),  a  fUce  in  Pontos,  at 
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the  base  of  the  range  of  Paryadtes,  aKont  150  staHit 
south  of  Enpatoria  or  Magnopolia,  wliich  was  at  the 
junction  of  the  Iris  and  the  Lycus  Enpatoria  wu 
in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  but  Cabin,  as  Strabo  say) 
(p.  5.56),  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  rai^  of  Paiya- 
drra.  Hithridatea  the  Great  built  a  palace  at  Csbua; 
and  there  was  a  water-mill  there  (MpaXfrifi),  and 
phues  for  keeping  wild  animals,  hunting  grounds, 
and  mines.  Len  than  200  atadia  £mn  Cabim  was 
ths  remarkable  rock  or  fortxeaa  called  Caenen 
(Kufiy),  where  Mithridatas  kept  his  most  valusbls 
things.  Cn.  Pompeias  took  the  place  and  its  tm- 
sues,  which,  when  Strabo  wrote,  were  in  the  Romaa 
CapitoL  In  Strabo's  time  a  woman,  Pythodoris,  the 
widow  of  King  Polemo,  had  Cabin  with  the 
Zelitix  and  Magnopolitis.  Pompeins  made  CaUra 
a  ci^,  and  gave  it  the  name  Diopolis.  Pythodoris 
enlaiged  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  Sebaste,  which  ii 
equivalent  to  Augusts ;  and  she  used  it  as  her  royal 
residence.  Near  Cabira  probably  (for  the  text  of 
Stisbo  is  a  little  uncertain,  and  not  qmte  clear; 
Groskurd,  tiansl.  vol.  ii.  p.  491,  note)  at  a  villagt 
named  Anuria,  there  was  a  temple  with  a  great 
number  of  slaves  belonging  to  it,  and  the  high  priert 
enjoyed  this  hene6ce.  The  god  Men  Phamaces  was 
worshipped  at  Cabira.  Uithridates  was  at  Calais 
daring  the  winter  that  L.  Lncullns  was  beaiepng 
Amisus  and  Enpatoria.  (Appian,  3/itirid.  e.  78.) 
Lnctillus  afterwarda  took  Catua.  (Plutarch,  Im- 
cvUui,  c.  18.)  There  are  some  antooamous  coins 
of  Cabira  with  the  epigraph  Katiipmr. 

Strabo,  a  native  of  Amaaia,  could  not  be  unac- 
quainted with  the  site  of  Cabira.  The  only  place 
that  corresponds  to  his  description  is  Nibar,  en 
the  right  hank  of  the  Lycos,  nearly  27  miles  firom 
tlie  Junction  of  the  Iris  and  the  Lycos.  But  Nibar 
is  the  representative  of  Neocaeaarea,  a  name  which 
first  occurs  in  Pliny  (vL  3),  who  says  that  it  is  cn 
the  Lycos.  There  ia  no  trace  of  any  ancient  dty 
between  Nilaar  and  the  jnnctioa  of  the  two  riven, 
and  the  cooclnnoo  that  Niktar  is  a  later  name  (f 
Cabira,  and  a  name  more  recent  than  Sebaste.  s°enis 
certain.  (Hamilton's  Re—ardut,  4^.  voL  i.  p.  346.) 
Pliny,  indeed,  mentions  both  Sebastia  and  Se- 
bastopolis  in  Colopena,  a  district  of  Cappadoda,  but 
nothing  certain  can  be  inferred  finom  this.  Neocae- 
sarea  seems  to  have  arisen  under  the  eariy  Roman 
emperors.  Cramer  {Ana  Minor,  rol.  i  p.  SIS) 
statea  that  the  earliest  coins  of  Keocaesaiea  bear 
the  effigy  of  Tiberios;  but  Sestiui,  qnoted  by  For- 
biger  {Gtog.  vol.  ii.  p.  428),  assigns  the  coigin  of 
Keocaesaiea  to  the  time  of  Nero,  aboot  A.  D.  64, 
when  Pontos  Polemoniacos  was  made  a  Roman 
province.  The  simplest  solution  of  this  question  is 
that  Neocnesarea  was  a  new  town,  which  might  be 
near  the  site  of  CabuiL  It  was  the  capital  of 
Pontus  Polemoniacus,  the  birth-place  of  Greens 
Thsumaturgus,  and  the  place  of  assembly  ofa  cooocil 
in  A.  D.  314.  Ammianus  Mareellinns  (xxrii.  IS) 
calls  it  the  most  noted  ri^  of  Pontos  Poiemo- 
niacQs:  it  was,  in  fact,  ths  metropolia.  Acccrdmg 
to  Fanlns  Diooonns  the  pUce  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake. 

Cramo-  supposes  that  Neocaeaarea  is  identical 
with  Ameria,  and  he  adds  that  Neocaesana  wai 
"the  principal  seat  of  pagan  idohiti7  and  soper- 
stitions,  wUch  affords  another  presumption  that  it 
had  risen  on  the  fonndation  of  Ameria  and  the 
worship  of  Men  Phamaces.*  But  Ameria  seems  to 
have  been  at  or  near  Cabiis;  and  all  difficulties  are 
reconciled  by  suppsiiqg  that  CaUra,  Ameria,  Ne» 
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.tutattm  were  in  the  yiiUtiy  of  the  Ljtm,  and  if 
sot  on  the  seme  spot,  at  least  veiy  near  to  one 
anctber.  Stephanos  (<.  r.  Nr<Mceu<rc(pfia :  Eth. 
KtvxaiVBfitis')  adds  to  onr  difficolties  b;  sajin;;  or 
twining  to  saj  that  the  inhabitants  were  also  called 
Adrianopolitae.  Where  lie  got  this  from,  nobody 
can  tell. 

Hamilton  was  informed  at  Ifibar  that  aa  the 
load  from  NOxir  to  SoBot,  and  abont  fonrteen 
hoara  frxon  ffiisar,  there  is  a  bij^h  perpendicular 
lock,  almost  inaccessible  on  all  sides,  with  a  stream 
of  water  flowing  from  the  top,  and  a  lirer  at  its 
base.  This  ia  exactly  Stiabo'a  description  of  Cae- 
oon.  [O.L.] 

CABUBATHBA  MONS  (KaeoiJ«oepo  Spot),  a 
mountain  on  the  SW.  coast  of  Arabia,  mentioned  hj 
Ptolemy  (vL  7.  §§  8,  12)  as  the  western  extremity 
of  the  conntiy  of  the  Homeritaa,  1  i°  K  of  the  Straibi 
of  the  Bed  Sea  {Bab-el-Mandd)).  This  sitnation 
would  nearly  coincide  with  the  JAd  Kurrm  in 
Capt  Haines's  Chart,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
2772  feet.  [G.W.] 

CABUSA  BACTRUNAE.    [OnroaPAVA.] 

CABY'LE  or  CALYBE  (Ka«v\n,  KaAMi)),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  west  of  Dereltus,  on 
the  river  Tonsns.  It  was  colanised  by  Philip  with 
rebellions  Macedonians,  and  afterwards  taken  by  H, 
LnruUns.  (Don.  de  Cherson.  p.  60;  Pol.  xiii.  10; 
Strab.  Tii.  p.  330;  Ftol.  iii.  11.  §  12;  Eatrop.  vi.  8; 
Sext.  Buf.  £rei>.  9;  Plin.  it.  18;  Steph.  B. «,».) 
Cabyle  is  probably  the  same  as  the  town  of  GulcS 
iDcotioned  by  Anna  Comnena  (z.  pp.  274, 281),  and 
is  frnerally  identified  with  the  modem  GoleKitza  or 
ChalU-OvatL  [L.  S.] 

CACHALES  (Kax<i^ilO)  *  ^'^^  of  fhocis,  ri> 
ring  in  Ht  Parnassus,  and  flowing  by  Titlinrea  into 
the  Cephissns.  (Pans.  x.  32.  §  U ;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  78,  81.) 

CACYPAHIS  (KoKuwopii),  a  river  on  the  E. 
const  of  Sicily,  mentioned  only  by  Thncydides  (vii. 
79)  during  the  retreat  of  the  Athenians  from  Syra- 
enae;  tfxn  whom  we  learn  that  it  was  the  first  river 
ti«y  met  with  in  proceeding  along  the  coast  road 
towanU  Hekaus,  and  had  a  course  of  some  length, 
so  as  to  affocd  a  passage  up  its  valley  into  the  in- 
terior. It  is  still  called  the  CateUnli,  a  considerable 
stivam,  which  rises  near  PaUatolo  (the  ancient 
Aciae),  abont  15  miles  from  the  sea,  and  flows 
thnmgh  a  deep  valley.  It  is  distant,  by  the  road 
frran  Syracuse  to  Nolo,  9  miles  from  the  bridge  over 
the  Anapos.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CACYRUM  (Kiicvfier :  Elk.  Cacyrinus),  a  town 
in  Sicily,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  who 
afford  DO  clue  to  its  position.  Bnt  it  is  supposed  by 
CluTcrius  to  be  represented  by  the  modem  Catsaro, 
about  4  miles  N.  of  Pidtamlo,  the  ancient  Acise. 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  Uj  Ptol.  iiL  4.  §  14;  Cluver.  SiciL 
p.  359.)  [E.H.B.] 

CADE'NA  (ri  Kdhipa),  a  place  in  Cappa- 
dncia  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  537)  as  the  royal 
nsidence  of  one  Sisinas,  who  in  the  time  of  Statbo 
was  aiming  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  Cappadocians. 
The  site  is  unknown,  though  D'Anville  fixed  it  at 
K^di.  Cramer  {Am  Minor,  vol.  iL  p.  132)  writes 
the  name  Cadyna,  and  adds  that  Strabo  seems  to 
state  that  it  was  on  the  borders  of  Lycaonia;  but  see 
Gnakud's  note  (TiaiisL  Stiab.  roL  ii.  p.  453)  on 
(bt  passage.  [G.  I-] 

CADI  (K<<Sin:  Eth.  Kt/hpiis),  a  city  of  Mysia 
according  to  Stephanas  (*.  v.  Kdtot).  Strabo  (p. 
fi76)  nwntioiis  Cadi  wiUi  Axaniasa  city  of  Phrygia 
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Epietetna,  but  he  adds  that  some  assign  St  to  Hysia 
Cadi  is  south  of  Asani,  or  Tchavdow-ffusar,  and 
a  traveller  going  from  Azani  to  Cadi  crosses  the 
watcr-Kbed  between  the  basin  of  the  Rhyndacus  and 
the  basin  of  the  Hermtis.  A  town  now  called 
Ktdiu  or  Ghiediz,  stands  oo  a  small  stream,  the 
GUedix  Choi,  which  flows  into  the  Hennus;  but 
it  is  not  the  chief  branch  of  the  Hermus,  though  the 
Tnrks  give  the  name  of  Ghiedit  Ckai  to  the  Hermes 
nearer  the  sea.  Hamilton  says  (Reteardut,  &c., 
vol.  i.  p.  108)  that  hardly  any  ancient  remains  exist 
at  Ghiediz,  a  place  which  he  visited,  but  he  heard 
of  remains  at  a  place  higher  up  the  Uermns,  named 
GhieMer,  near  the  foot  of  iforad  Dagh,  Mona 
Dindymene,  which  contains  the  sonrce  of  the  Her- 
mus. The  coins  of  Cadi  have  not  the  Ethnic  name 
KaSiivvr,  as  Stephanas  gives  it,  but  KaSmiiw,  The 
river  Hermus  is  represented  on  them,  but  this  will 
nob  prove,  as  Hamilton  correctly  observes,  that  the 
Ghiedic  Choi  is  the  Hermns,  bnt  only  that  Cadi  waa 
not  far  from  the  Hermus.  Cadi  may  be  the  place 
which  Propertins  (iv.  6,  8)  calls  "  Mygdonii  CadL" 
It  was  afterwards  an  episcopal  see.*         [6.  L.] 

CADISTUS,  a  monntmn  of  Crete,  belonging  to 
the  ridge  of  the  White  Mountains.  Its  position  baa 
been  fixed  by  Hoeck  (Kreta,  vol.  I  p.  380)  at  Cops 
Spidha,  the  meet  northerly  point  of  the  whole  island. 
In  Ptolemy  (ill.  17.  §  8)  this  promontory  beniis  the 
name  of  Vixor  ixpof ;  while  Strabo  (x.  p.  484)  calls 
it  AucTvyyatoi'  lucfxrlipiov,  and  his  remark  that 
Melos  lay  at  nearly  the  same  distance  from  it  as  firom 
theScylheBnpromontory,show8  that  he  indicated  this 
as  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  island.  The  mass 
of  mountain  of  which  the  cape  was  composed  boia 
the  double  name  of  Cadistns  and  Dictynnaens.  (Plin. 
iv.  12.  8. 20;  Solin.  16.)  It  wonld  seem  that  Pliny 
and  Solinos  were  in  error  when  they  described  Cadis- 
tns and  Dictynnaeus  aa  two  separate  peaks.  Vaxor 
lucfOD  and  Cadistns  were  the  original  and  proper 
namea  of  the  promontory  and  mountain,  while  Aiic- 
riivvaiov  dxpinjpiiov  and  6pos  were  epithets  after- 


wards given,  and  derived  fiom  the  worship  and  temple 
'  Dictynna. 
CADMELA.    [Tbbbax.] 


[E.B.J.] 


CADMUS  (Kdtpiot),  a  mountain  of  Phrygia 
Magna  (Strab.  p.  578),  which  the  Turks  call  Baba 
Dagh:  the  sides  are  well  wooded,  A  river  Cadmus 
flowed  from  the  mountain,  probably  the  Gietik  Sonar, 
which  flows  into  the  Lycus,  a  tributary  of  the  Mae- 
ander.  (Hamilton,  Reiearchet,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  513.) 
The  range  of  Cadmus  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  bwsin  of  the  Haeander  in  these  parts.  Pliny's 
remark  abont  it  (v,  29)  does  not  help  ns.  Ptolemy 
(v.  3)  puts  it  in  the  latitude  of  Mycale,  which  it 
tolerably  correct.  [G.  L.] 

CADRA,  in  CappadocU,  an  eminence  on  Taurus, 
which  Tacitus  (^nn.  vi.  41)  mentions  with  Davara, 
another  strong  place,  which  the  Clitae  occupied  when 
they  resisted  Roman  taxation.  M.  Trebellius  com- 
pelled them  to  surrender.  [O.  L.] 

CA'DREMA  (KiiAftiut:  EA.  KaSpt/ttis),  a  city 
of  Lycia,  a  colony  of  Olbia:  the  word  is  into^jrcted 
to  mean  "  the  parching  of  com  "  (Steph.  i.  v.  Kd- 
Spflia).  It  is  conjectiwed  (Spratt's  Lycia,  vol  i.  p. 
218)  that  the  ruins  at  Gormak,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  territoiy  of  Olbia  [AttaisiaI  may  bo 
Cadrema.  [G.  L.] 

CADRUSI  (Plin.  vi.  S3,  a.  25),  a  district  on  the 
Indian  Caucasus  or  Paropamisus,  in  which  waa  siln- 
ated  the  Alexandreia  founded  by  Alexander  the 
Great  on  his  march  into  Bactria,    (Anian,  iii,  88f 
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if.  22.)  Solintu  (c.  54)  appears  to  hane  monnder- 
stood  the  worda  of  Pliny,  and  to  have  inferred  tbat 
thers  was  a  citj  there  called  Cadniaia;  for  which, 
however,  there  is  no  authority.  [V.} 

CADUKCI  (KaSoifKoi),  a  Celtic  people  who  oc- 
cupied the  basin  of  the  Oltis  (^Lot),  a  branch  of  the 
Garonne,  and  lay  between  the  Nitiobriges  and  Rn- 
teni;  on  the  north  they  bordered  on  the  Arremi. 
The  Cadorci  were  among  the  first  who  joined  Ver- 
cingetcrix  (b.  c  52)  in  his  rising  against  Caesar, 
and  they  took  an  actire  part  in  the  war  (A  G.  vii. 
4,  64).  They  are  ennmerated  by  Caesar  with  the 
Gabali  and  Velanni  or  Vellavi  (A  G.  rii.  75),  as  ac- 
customed to  admit  the  supremacy  cf  the  Arrenii 
over  them.  In  Caesar's  text  (vii.  75)  they  are  called 
Eleotheii  Cadurci;  but  the  reading  Eleutheri  is 
doabtfol  (Oodendorp.  ed.  Caesar),  and  the  name  has 
never  been  satisfiictorily  explained.  The  chief  town 
of  the  Cadnrci  was  Divona,  afterwards  Civitas  Ca- 
durconim,  now  Cahon.  Uxellodnuum,  which  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Caeear  (B.  G.  viiL  32,  &c.), 
was  also  a  town  of  the  CodurcL  The  territoty  of 
the  Cadurci  becAie  Cadnrcinum  in  the  Latin  middle 
age  writers,  which  was  corrupted  into  Cakortm  or 
Cdorrin,  whence  the  name  Querci,  in  the  ante-rero- 
la^onaiy  geography  of  France.  The  territory  of  the 
Cadnrci  is  supposed  to  have  been  co-extenare  with 
the  bishopric  of  CoJkora. 

The  Cadurci  wove  linen  cloth.  (Stiab.  p.  191 ,  Plin. 
zix.  1 ;  and  Forcellini,  t.  v.  Cadurettm.')         [G.  L.] 

CADU'SII  (KoSouo-iai,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  506,  507, 
610,  525;  Pol.  v.  44;  Ptol.  vL  2.  §  J;  Steph.  B.; 
Arrian.  ^niii.  19;  Mek.i.  2.  §48;  PUn.vLl3.  s.  15), 
a  people  inhabiting  a  mountainoos  district  of  Media 
Atropatene.  on  SW.  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  39°  and  37°  N.  lat.  This 
district  was  probably  bounded  on  the  K.  by  the  Cyras 
(ATur),  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Hudus  or  Amardus 
ISefid  Rid),  and  corresponda  with  the  modem  dis- 
trict of  Gibm.  Th^  are  described  by  Strabo  (xi. 
p.  525)  as  a  wariike  tribe  of  mountaineers,  fighting 
chiefly  on  fmt,  and  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
short  spear  or  javelin.  They  appear  to  have  been 
constantly  at  war  with  their  neighbours.  Thus  Dio- 
dorus  (L  33)  speaks  of  a  war  between  them  and  the 
Medians,  which  was  not  completely  set  at  rest  till 
Cyrus  transferred  the  empire  to  the  Persians;  and 
they  are  constantly  mentioned  in  the  subsequent 
Eastern  wars  as  the  allies  of  one  or  other  party. 
(Xen.  adl.  ii.  1.  §  13;  Diod.  xv.  18;  Justin,  x.  3; 
Pol.  T.  79;  Liv.  xxxv.  48.)  It  is  not. improbable 
that  the  name  of  Gelae,  a  tribe  who  are  constantly 
associated  with  them,  has  been  preserved  ui  the  mo- 
dem Gilan.  [v.] 

CADYANDA.     [Calykda.] 

CADYTIS.     [HiERoaoLYMA.] 

CAECI'LIA  CASTKA.     [Castra  Cakcilia.] 

CAECILICNICUM.    [Ceciuonicum.] 

CAECINA  or  CECINA,  a  river  of  Etnuia,  men- 
tioned both  by  Pliny  and  Mela,  and  still  called 
Ceciaa.  It  flowed  through  the  territory  of  Volo- 
terrae,  and  after  passing  within  5  miles  to  the  S.  of 
that  city,  entered  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  near  the  port 
known  as  the  Vada  Volaterrana.  There  probably 
was  a  port  or  emporium  at  its  month,  and  Mela  ap- 
pears to  speak  of  a  town  of  the  same  name.  The 
family  name  of  Caecina,  which  also  belonged  to 
Volaterrae,  was  probably  connected  with  that  of  the 
river,  and  hence  the  correct  form  of  the  name  in 
Latin  would  be  Caecina,  though  the  MSS.  both  cf 
fliny  and  Mek>  hare  Cecins  or  Cednna.    (Plin.  iii. 
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5.  «.  8 ;  Mela,  ii.  4 ;  MOller,  EiniJcer,  vol.  L  f 
405.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAECI'NUS  (KaaOmt,  Thnc:  where  the  Ma 
editiona  have  KoSur^t),  a  river  of  Bmttinm,  in  the 
territoty  of  Locri,  between  that  ei^  and  Rhegiom. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (iii.  103),  in  relating 
the  operations  of  Laches  with  an  Athenian  fleet  oo 
the  aoutfaem  coast  of  Italy  in  B.  a  426,  when  that 
commander  delisted  on  its  banks  a  body  of  Looiaa 
troops.     It  is  abb  referred  to  by  Paosanias,  who  tells 

05  that  it  was  the  boondaiy  between  the  territories 
of  Locri  and  Rhegiom,  and  menticms  a  natural  phe- 
nomenal oonnected  with  it,  which  is  referred  by  other 
writers  to  the  uraghbonring  river  Halex  : — that  the 
cicadae  (rerrryfi)  on  the  Locrian  side  were  nin- 
sical,  and  chirped  or  sang  as  they  did  elsewhere:  but 
those  in  the  Rhegian  territory  were  mute.  (Pans, 
vi.  6.  §  4.)  Both  Pansanias  and  Aelian  reUtc  that 
the  celebrated  Locrian  athlete  Enthymns  disappeared 
in  the  stream  of  the  Caeciniu,  in  a  manner  supposed 
to  be  supernatural.  (Pans.  /.  c;  AeL  V.  B.  viiL  18.) 
Local  antiquarians  snppose  the  small  stream  called 
on  Zannoni's  map  the  F.  Pueopio,  which  flows  by 
AmtndoUa,  and  entera  the  sea  about  10  miles  W.  of 
Capt  Spartmnio,  to  bo  the  ancient  Caecinns;  bat 
there  is  no  anthority  for  this,  except  its  proxunity 
to  the  Halex,  with  which  it  appeara  to  have  been 
confonnded.     (Romanelli,  voL  L  p.  137.) 

Tho  Caednns  of  Pliny  (iii  10.  s.  15),  which 
he  pkces  N.  of  Scyllaciom,  is  a  &lse  raiding  of 
the  early  editore  for  Carcinea  or  Cardnns,  the 
form  fonnd  in  the  MSS.  both  of  Pliny  himself  and 
Mela  (ii.  4).  It  is  evident  that  the  river  desig- 
nated is  wholly  distmct  from  the  Caecinns  of  Thn- 
cydides.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAE'CUBUS  AGEB  (Kaimvtai,  Strab.),  a  dis- 
trict of  Latium  bordering  on  the  Golf  of  Amyclw, 
and  included  apparently  in  the  territory  d  FosdL 
The  name  seema  to  have  been  given  to  the  marshy 
tract  between  Tairacina  and  Speluncae  {^ttrhng*), 
which  extends  about  8  miles  along  the  coast,  snl 

6  miles  inland.  Contrary  to  all  analogy,  these  low 
and  marshy  gioonds  produced  a  wine  of  the  most 
excellent  quality,  the  praises  of  which  are  repeatedly 
snng  by  Horace,  who  appears  to  regard  it  as  hoUiog 
the  first  place  among  all  the  wines  of  his  day;  snd 
this  is  confirmed  hf  Pliny,  who  however  tells  us  that 
in  his  time  it  had  lost  its  ancient  celebrity,  partly 
from  the  neglect  of  the  cultivatora,  partly  £niin  tonw 
works  which  hod  drained  the  marshes.  But  Martial 
speaks  of  it  as  still  ei\joying  some  lepntatian.  (Hor. 
Carm.  i.  20.  9,  ii.  14,  25;  Plin.xiT.  6.  s.8;  Stnb. 
V.  p.  334;  Mart  xii.  17.  6,  xiii.  115;  Colom.  S-H- 
ui.  8.  §  5;  Dioscor.  v.  10,  H;  Atheo.  i.  f.  27.) 
Strabo  iipeaks  of  t6  Kalxovlar  as  if  it  were  a  place, 
but  it  seems  certain  that  there  never  was  a  toiro  of 
the  name.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAE'LIA,  CAEXIUM,  or  CE'LIA  (KoiA/a  or 
K(Xla).  1.  A  town  in  the  sooth  of  Apulia,  men- 
tioned both  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy;  of  whom  th< 
former  places  it  between  Egnatia  and  Canusium,  on 
the  direct  road  from  Bnmdnsinm  to  Rome;  the  ktter 
enumerates  it  among  the  inland  cities  of  the  Peuce- 
tian  ApoUans.  (Strah.  vi.  p. 282;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  73.) 
The  Tab.  Pent,  confirms  the  account  of  Strabo,  and 
places  Celia  9  miles  from  Butuntom,  oo  the  read  to 
Egnatia;  a  distance  which  coincides  with  the  po- 
sition of  a  village  still  called  Ceglie,  5  miles  &  of 
Bttri.  Here  numerous  ancient  remains,  tombs,  vases, 
&C.  have  been  discovered.  (Romanelli,  voL  iL  p. 
177;  Mommaen,  Unttr  ItaLI>iaUile,f.6i.) 
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2.  Another  town  of  ths  same  name  exiatod  in 
Calabria,  aboat  27  miles  W.  of  Brundosiam,  and  20 
miles  NE.  of  Tarentuin;  this  also  still  retains  the 
aune  of  Ceglie,  and  ia  now  a  considerable  town  of 
(boat  6,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  a  hill  about 
12  miles  {h>ni  the  Adriatic.  Extensive  portions  of 
its  ancient  walls  still  remain,  and  excavations  there 
have  brooght  to  light  numeroos  vases,  cmns,  and 
inscriptions  in  the  Messapian  dialect.  (Mommsen, 
Le.;  Tomasi,  in  Butt.  delL  Irut.  1834,  pp.  54,  55.) 
It  is  evidently  this  Caelia  that  is  enumerated  by 
PPny,  together  with  Lnpiae  and  Brundosiom,  among 
the  cities  of  Calabria  (iii.  II.  s.  16),  as  well  as  the 
"  Caelinns  ager"  mentioned  by  Frontinns  among  the 
'dvitates  prorinciae  Calabriao"  (JAb.  Colon,  p. 
262),  though,  from  the  confusion  made  by  both 
writers  in  regard  to  the  frontiers  of  Apulia  and  Ca- 
labria, these  passages  might  have  been  readily  re- 
fared  to  the  Caelia  in  Peucetia.  The  evidence  is, 
bowerer,  conclusive  that  there  were  two  places  of 
the  tame  name,  as  above  described.  Numismatic 
writers  are  not  agreed  to  which  of  the  two  belong 
the  coins  with  the  inscription  KAIAINfiN,  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties.  These  have  been  gene- 
rally ascribed  to  the  Cabbrian  city ;  but  Mommsen 
{I  c.)  is  of  opinion  that  they  belong  rather  to  the 
Caein  near  Bari,  being  frequently  found  in  that 
neighbonriiood.  (See  also  Millingen,  Num.  <k  Tlta- 
lie,  f.  149.)  The  attempt  to  establish  a  distinction 
between  the  two  places,  founded  on  the  orthography 
of  the  names,  and  to  call  the  one  Caelia  or  Caelium, 
the  other  Celia,  is  certainly  untenable.     [E.  H.  B.] 
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COIN  OP  CAELIA. 

CAENA,  a  town  of  Sicily  mentioned  only  in  the 
Itioerary  of  Antoninus,  which  writes  the  name  Cena, 
and  places  it  on  the  SW.  coast  of  the  island,  18  miles 
W.  of  Agrigentum.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  88.)  Though 
the  name  is  not  found  in  any  earlier  author,  nu- 
mismatists are  generally  agreed  to  assign  to  it  the 
coins  with  the  inscription  KAINON,  one  of  which 
is  represented  below.  These  coins,  which  are  found 
in  considerable  numbers  in  Sicily,  were  previously 
ascribed  to  the  island  of  Caknb,  mentioned  by 
Fliny  (iii.  8.  s.  14)  among  the  smaller  islands  be- 
tween Sicily  and  Africa,  and  generally  identified 
with  the  little  blet  now  called  Cmi,  off  the  Gulf  of 
Hippo  <m  the  coast  of  Africa.  But  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  barren  rock  ever  was 
even  inhabited,  much  less  that  it  contained  a  dty 
capable  of  striking  coins :  and  the  Greek  legend  of 
those  in  question,  as  well  as  their  workmanship, 
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which'  is  of  k  good  Greek  style,  render  It  almost 
certain  that  they  were  stmck  in  Sicily;  though  the 
existence  of  a  city  of  the  name  of  Caena  in  that 
island  rests  on  very  slight  authority.  (Eckhel.  vol. 
i.  y.  269  ;  Sestini,  Letterc  Numumalicke,  vol.  i. 
p.  4.)  [E.H.B.] 

CAENAE  (KoimI,  Xen.  Anab.  it  4.  §  28).  a 
town  of  some  importance  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Tigris ;  according  to  Xenophon,  .34  panuangs  N.  of 
Opis,  and  soutl/  of  the  river  Zabatus,  or  Laatr  Zab. 
Its  exact  position  cannot  be  determined,  as  he  does 
not  mention  its  distance  from  the  Zdb ;  but  it  has 
been  oonjectared  that  it  is  represented  by  a  place 
now  called  Sena,  (ilannert,  vol.  ii.  p.  244.)    [V.] 

CAENETOLIS  or  CAENE  (Koii^  iriiAii,  l>tol. 
iv.  5.  §  72;  Geog.  Kav.  p.  104),  the  modem  Chmi 
vras  the  southernmost  town  of  the  Panopolite  nome 
in  the  Thebud  of  Egypt.  It  stood  upon  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Nile,  2  geographical  miles  NW.  of 
Coptoe.  Herodotus  (ii.  91)  mentions  a  town  Nea- 
polls  (N^n  ir6Kts),  near  Chemmis  in  Upper  Egypt, 
which  is  probably  the  same  with  Caenepolis.  (Comp. 
Mannert,  vol  x.  1,  p.  371.)  Panopolis,  which  was 
north  of  Chemmis,  at  one  period  went  by  the  name 
of  Caene  or  Csene-polis.  [W.  B.  D.] 

CAENE'POLIS.  [Taknarom.] 
CAE'NICA  (Kunirt),  the  name  of  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts into  which  Thrace  was  divided  by  the  Romans. 
It  was  situated  on  the  Euxine  (Ptol.  iii.  11.  §  9), 
and  probably  derived  its  name  from  the  Thracian 
tribe  of  the  GAEm  or  CAENia,  who  dwelt  between 
the  Fanysus  and  the  Euxine.  (Liv.  zxxviii.  40: 
Steph.  B.  1.  V.  Kairal.)  [L.  S.l 

CAENICENSES,  a  people  in  Gallia  Narboncnsis, 
an  "  oppidum  Latinnm,"  as  PUny  (iii.  4)  calls  them ; 
probably  on  the  river  Caenus  of  Ptolemy,  which  he 
places  between  the  eastern  month  of  the  Bfaone  and 
Maasilia  {itarteUle).  There  are  no  means  of  fixing 
the  position  of  the  Caenus,  which  may  be  the  river  of 
Aix  that  flows  into  the  Etang  de  Bern,  or  some  of 
the  other  streams  that  flow  into  the  same  itaag. 
Some  would  have  it  to  be  the  canal  and  ilang  of 
Ligagnan.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  name  in 
Pliny  should  be  Caenienses.  [G.  L.] 

CAENl'NA  (KaiWK?):  Eth.  Kcuylrns,  Caeni- 
nensis),  a  very  ancient  city  of  Latinm,  mentioned  in 
the  early  history  of  Rome.  Dionysius  tells  us  (ii. 
35)  that  it  was  one  of  the  towns  originally  inhabited 
by  the  Sicnii,  and  wrested  tnm  them  by  the  Abo- 
rigines; and  in  another  passage  (i.  79)  incidentally 
allndes  to  it  as  existing  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome.  It  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  first  of  the  neigh- 
bouring petty  cities  which  came  into  collision  with 
the  rising  power  of  Rome,  having  taken  up  aims, 
together  with  Antemnae  and  Crustumerium,  to 
avenge  the  rape  of  the  women  at  the  Consnalia. 
The  Caeninenses  were  the  first  to  meet  the  arms  of 
Romulus,  who  defeated  them,  slew  their  king  Acron 
with  his  onn  hand,  and  took  the  city  by  assault. 
(Liv.  i.  10;  Dionys.  ii.  32,  33;  Plut.  Rom.  16.) 
After  this  we  are  told  that  he  sent  a  colony  to  ilie 
conquered  city,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants migrated  to  Rome.  (Dionys.  ii.  85.)  It  is 
certain  that  from  this  time  the  name  disappears 
from  history,  and  no  trace  is  found  of  the  subse- 
quent existence  of  Caenina,  though  its  memory  was 
perpetuated  not  only  by  tiie  tradition  of  the  victory 
of  Romolos,  on  which  occasion  he  is  said  to  have 
consecrated  the  first  Spolia  Opima  to  Jupiter  Fere- 
trins  (Propert.  iv.  10;  Ovid.  Emit.  ii.  135),  bnt  by 
the  existence  of  certain  reUgious  rites  and  a  pemliar 
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priesthood,  which  snbsisted  down  to  a  late  period,  so 
that  we  find  the  "  Sacerdotium  Caeninense "  men- 
tioned in  inscriptions  of  Imperial  date.  (Orell.  Inter. 
2180,  2181,  and  others  there  cited.)  Pliny  enume- 
rates Caenina  among  the  celebrated  towns  ^clara 
oppida)  of  Latiam  which  had  in  his  time  com- 
pletely disappeared:  thus  confirmii^  the  testimony 
of  Dionyraos  to  its  I^tin  origin.  Diodorus  also 
lerkons  it  one  of  the  cokmies  of  Alh*,  supposed  to 
be  founded  by  Latinos  Silnus.  (Diod.  Tii.  op, 
Emeb.  Arm.  p.  185.)  Plutarch,  on  the  contrary, 
and  Stephauns  of  Byzantium,  call  it  a  Sabine  town. 
(Plut.  i.e.;  Stcph.  1).  ».e.)  It  is  probable  that  it 
was  in  fact  one  of  the  towns  of  Latium  bordering  on 
the  Sabines;  and  this  is  all  that  we  know  of  its 
situation.  Nibby  supposes  it  to  have  occupied  a  hill 
10  miles  from  Rmne,  on  the  bankn  of  a  stream  called 
the  Magagliano,  and  2  miles  SE.  of  Monte  GtntUe, 
which  is  a  plausible  cmjecture,  but  nothing  more. 
(Nibby,  Dintonu  di  Roma,  vol.  L  pp.  332—335; 
Abeken.  Mitlel./taiim.  p.  79.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAENO  (Krurrf,  Diod.  t.  76),  a  dty  of  Crete, 
which,  according  to  the  legend  of  the  purification  of 
Apollo  by  Garmanor  at  Tarrha,  is  snppnsed  to  haye 
existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place  and  Ely- 
nis.  (Comp  Pans.)  The  Cretan  goddess  Brito- 
martis  was  the  daughter  of  Zens  and  Carnia,  grand- 
daughter of  Carmanor,  and  was  said  to  hare  been 
bom  at  Caeno.  (Diod.  L  e.)  Mr.  Pashley  (TVov. 
Tol.  ii.  p.  270)  fixes  the  site  dther  on  the  so-called 
refuge  of  the  Hellenes,  or  near  Bighiot  Jfikolaot, 
and  supposes  that  Ht.  Carma,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xxi.  14),  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tliis  town. 
(Comp.  Hoeck,  JTrefti,  Tol.  i.  p.  392.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

CAENUS.      [CAKKICEItSES.] 

C.4ENYS  (4  KaiVw),  a  promontory  on  the  coast 
of  Bruttium,  which  is  described  by  Strabo  as  near 
the  ScylUean  rock,  and  the  extreme  point  of  Italy 
opposite  to  the  Pelorian  promontory' in  Sicily,  the 
Strait  of  Messana  lying  between  the  two.  (Strab. 
Ti.  p.  257.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
point  thus  designated  is  that  now  called  the  Punia 
del  Peao,  which  is  the  marked  angle  from  whence 
the  coast  trends  abruptly  to  the  southward,  and  is 
the  only  point  that  can  be  properly  called  a  head- 
land. (Clurer.  Jtat.  p.  1294  ;  D'Anville,  Anal 
Gengr.  ie  tltaUe,  p.  859.)  Some  writers,  howerer, 
contend  that  the  Tom  del  Cmatto  most  be  the 
point  meant  by  Strabo,  because  it  is  that  most  inv- 
mediately  opposite  to  the  headland  of  Pelorias,  and 
where  the  strait  is  really  the  narrowest.  (Holsten. 
Not.  m  Cluv.  p.  301 ;  Ronnnelli,  vol.  L  p.  81.)  This 
Ust  fact  is,  however,  doahtfnl,  and  at  all  tvent* 
migirt  be  easily  mistaken.  Strabo  reckons  the  breadth 
of  the  strait  in  its  narrowest  part  at  a  little  more 
than  six  stadia;  while  Pliny  calls  the  interval  be- 
tween tlie  two  promontories,  Csenys  in  Italy,  and 
Pelorus  in  Sicily,  12  stadia;  a  statement  which  ac- 
cords with  that  of  Polybins.  (Strab.  L  e. ;  Plin.  iii. 
5.  s.  10;  PoL  i.  42.)  All  these  statements  are  mnoh 
below  the  truth;  the  real  distance,  as  measured 
trigonometrically  by  CapL  Smyth,  is  not  lees  than 
3,971  yards  from  the  Pwtta  del  Petxo  to  the  Til" 
bige  of  Gaiiari  immediately  opponte  te  it  on  the 
Sicilian  coast.  (Smyth's  Sicily,  p  108.)  Hence 
the  statement  <rf  Thucydides  (vi.  1),  wlio  esti- 
mates the  breadth  of  the  strait  at  its  natroweat 
point  at  SO  stadia  (4,047  yards),  is  surprisingly  ae- 
cnrate.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAEPICymS  TURRIS  or  MONUMENTUM 
(Kanria»w>  wifyot:  Cqnono),  a  great  lighthouse, 
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built  on  a  rock  sorrounded  by  the  sea,  an  the  S.  side 
of  the  river  Baetia  {Gvadal<itavir')  in  Hisponia 
Baetira  (Strab.  iii.  p.  140;  Mela,  iii.  1,  where  some 
read  Gtryonii,  and  identify  the  tower  with  the  Ce- 
rontii  or  Geryoma  arx  of  Avienus,  Ora  Sfarit.  263, 
see  Wemsdorf,  ad  loo.)  Host  commentators  derive 
the  tuune  ftom  Servilius  Caepio,  the  conqueror  of 
Lusitania;  but  others,  ascribing  to  the  lighthonse  a 
Phoenician  origin,  regard  the  name  as  a  corruption 
of  Cap  Eon,  i.  e.  Soch  oftha  Sm.  (Ford,  Hmd- 
book  ofSpaia,  p.  20.)  [P.  S.] 

CAERA'TUS  (KoIpnTot :  KarterS),  a  river  of 
Crete,  which  flows  past  Cnossus,  which  dty  was 
once  known  by  the  same  luime  as  the  river.  (Strab. 
X.  p.  476;  Enstath.  ad  Dionyt.  Periey.  r.  498; 
Hesych.;  Virg.  Ciru,  113,  fiuminaCaeratea;  camp. 
Pashley,  7Vnt».  vol.  i.  p.  263.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CAERE  (Kav«,Ptol.;  Koipeo,  Strab.;  Kalptrra, 
Dionys.  :  Eth.  Katptrattht,  Caeretanus,  but  the 
people  are  usually  called  Caerites),  called  by  the 
Greeks  Aotlla  ('Att/AAo:  Eth.  'A>uAAoioi),  an 
andent  and  powerful  city  of  Southern  Etmria, 
situated  a  few  miles  from  the  coast  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Sea,  on  a  small  stream  now  called  the  Vac- 
cina, anciently  known  as  the  "  Caeretanus  amnis." 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ;  Caeritit  omntt,  'Virg.  Aen.  TiiL 
59.)  Its  territory  bordered  on  that  of  Veii  on  the 
E.  and  of  Tarquinii  on  the  N.;  the  dty  itself  was 
about  27  mileii  distant  from  Rome.  Its  site  is  still 
marked  by  the  Tillage  of  CemtrL  All  andent 
writers  agree  in  ascribing  the  foundation  of  this  dty 
to  the  Pelasgians,  by  whom  it  was  named  Agylla, 
the  appellation  by  which  it  continued  to  be  known 
to  the  Greeks  down  to  a  late  period.  Both  Strabo 
and  Dionysius  derive  theee  Pelasgians  firom  Tbessaly, 
according  to  a  view  of  the  migration  of  the  Pelasgic 
races,  very  generally  adopted  among  the  Greeks. 
The  same  authorities  assert  distinctly  tliat  it  n-as 
not  till  its  conquest  by  the  Tyrrhenians  (whom 
Strabo  calls  Lydians),  that  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Caere:  which  was  derived,  according  to  the  legend 
rehted  by  Strabo  from  the  Greek  word  xo^",  with 
which  the  iuhabitants  sainted  the  inTaders.  (Stralk 
T.  p  220;  Diraiys.  i.  20.,  iiu  58;  Serr.  od  Aen, 
viil  597;  Plin.  iii.  5.  a.  8.)  We  have  here  the 
cleanat  evidence  of  the  two  elements  of  which  the 
papulation  of  Etruria  was  composed  ;  and  thert 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  historical  Anndation 
of  the  fact,  that  Caere  was  originally  a  Pelasgio 
or  Tyrrhenian  dty,  and  was  afterwards  conqneied 
by  the  Etruscans  or  Tuscans  (called  as  nsaal  \>f 
the  Greeks  Tyrrlteniant)  firnm  the  north.  The 
existence  of  its  double  name  is  in  itself  a  stroii;^ 
confirmation  of  this  fact;  and  the  drcnmstance  that 
Agylla,  like  Spina  on  the  Adriatic,  bad  a  ttcaanry 
of  its  own  at  Delphi,  is  an  additional  proof  of  iti 
PeJei^c  origin  (Strab.  {.  c). 

The  period  at  which  Caere  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Etniscans  cannot  be  determined  with  any  ap- 
proach to  certainty.  Niebohr  has  infemd  from 
the  narrative  of  Herodotus  that  the  Agyllaeans 
were  still  an  independent  Pelasgic  people,  and  bad 
not  yet  been  conquered  by  the  Etmscana,  at  the 
time  when  they  wagtd  war  with  the  Phocaeans  of 
Alalia,  about  b.  c.  535.  But  it  seems  difficult  to 
reconcile  this  with  other  notices  of  Etruscan  history, 
or  refer  the  conquest  to  so  late  a  period.  It  a 
probable  that  Agylla  retained  much  <i  its  Pelasgic 
habits  and  connexions  long  af^er  that  event;  and 
the  use  oC  th4  Pelasgic  name  Agylki  proves  nothing, 
as  it  continued    to  be  exclaaively  employed  bj 
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Gnek  antbon  down  to  a  tm;  late  pwiod.  Raman 
antborities  throir  no  light  on  the  earl;  history  of 
Caen,  though  it  appears  in  the  legendary  history 
of  Aeneaa  as  a  wealthy  and  poverful  dty,  subject 
to  the  role  of  a  king  nanied  Mczentius,  a  cruel 
trruit,  who  had  extended  bis  power  orer  many 
n«gbboaring  cities,  and  rendered  himself  foimidable 
to  all  bis  neighboon.  (Lir.  L  2;  Virg.  Am.  viii 
480.) 

The  first  historical  mention  of  Agylla  is  found  in 
Herodotus,  who  relates  that  the  Agyllaeans  were 
among  the  Tyrrhenians  who  joined  the  Carthagi- 
nians in  an  expedition  against  the  Phocaean  colo- 
nists at  Alalia  in  Corsica;  and  having  taken  many 
captives  upon  that  occasion,  they  put  them  all  to 
death.  This  crime  was  visited  on  them  by  divine 
punishments,  until  they  sent  to  consult  the  oracle 
at  Delphi  on  the  subject,  and  by  its  advice  paid 
funeral  honours  to  their  victims,  with  public  games 
and  other  ceremonies.  (Herod,  i.  166,  167.)  It 
b  clear,  therefore,  tliat  at  this  time  Agylla  was  a 
maritime  power  of  some  consideration;  and  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  having  enjoyed  a  great  reputation 
amoog  the  Greeks ;  especially  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  Agyllaeans  re&ained  from  the  puMical 
habits  common  to  most  of  the  other  Tyrrhenian 
cities.  (Strab.  L  c)  This  did  not,  however,  pre- 
lerre  them  at  a  later  period  firom  the  attaclu  <^ 
Diouysios  of  Syracuse,  who,  havuig  undertaken  an 
txpeditioo  to  the  coasts  of  Tyrrhenia  under  pre- 
tence of  patting  down  piracy,  landed  at  Pyrgi,  the 
seipart  of  Agylla,  and  plundered  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Lucina  there,  from  which  he  carried  off 
an  immense  booty,  besides  laying  waste  the  adjoin- 
Big  territory.     (Strab.  v.  p.  226;  Diod.  xv.  14.) 

Caere  pjays  a  much  less  important  part  in  the 
histoiy  of  Rome  than  we  should  have  expected  from 
its  proximity  to  that  dty,  and  the  concurrent  tes- 
timonies to  its  i^reat  wealth  and  power.  From  the 
dicumstance  of  its  being  selected  by  the  Romans, 
when  their  city  was  taken  by  the  Ganjs,  as  the  pkce 
of  refuge  to  which  they  sent  their  most  precious 
sacred  relics^  Niebnhr  has  inferred  (vol.  i.  p.  385) 
that  then  must  have  been  an  ancient  bond  of  close 
ooonexioa  between  the  two  cities;  and  in  the  first 
edition  al  his  history  he  even  went  so  far  as  to 
snggcst  that  Rome  was  itself  a  colony  of  Caere; 
SB  idea  which  he  afterwards  jostly  abandoned  as 
untenable.  Indeed,  the  few  notices  we  find  of  it 
prior  to  this  time,  are  fiur  from  indicating  any  pe- 
cu£arly  friendly  feeling  between  the  two.  Accoid- 
ing  to  Dionysius,  the  Caerites  were  engaged  in  war 
against  the  Romans  nnder  the  elder  Tarqoin,  who 
defeated  them  in  a  battle  and  hiid  waste  their 
territory;  and  again,  after  his  death,  they  united 
their  arms  with  thoae  of  the  Veicnrines  and  Tar- 
qninians  against  Servins  Tollins.  (Dionys.  iii.  56, 
iv,  27.)  Caere  was  also  the  first  place  which 
aSbided  a  shelter  to  the  exiled  Tarquin  when  ex- 
Jidled  from  Borne.  (Liv.  L  60.)  And  Livy  him- 
Klf,  after  recounting  the  service  rendered  by  them 
to  the  Romans  at  the  capture  of  the  dty,  records 
that  they  were  received,  m  eonsejuenoe  o/U,  into 
relations  of  public  hospitality  (nt  hospitinm  pnblic^ 
fieret,  v.  50),  thns  seeming  to  indicate  that  no  such 
relations  previously  existed.  From  this  lime,  how- 
ever, they  cMitinued  on  a  friendly  footing,  till  b.  a 
353,  when  sympathyfor  theTarqninians  induced  the 
Caerites  once  more  to  take  up  arms  agamst  Rome. 
They  were,  however,  easily  reduced  to  submission, 
and  obtained  a  peace  for  a  hnndred  years.    Livy 
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represents  this  as  freely  granted,  in  oonsiderataon 
of  their  past  services;  but  Dion  Cassias  informs  us 
that  it  was  purchased  at  the  price  of  half  their 
territory.  (Liv.  vii.  20;  Dion  Cass.  fr.  33.  Bekk.) 
It  is  probable  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  also  that 
they  received  the  Bconan  franchise,  but  without  the 
right  of  snfirage.  This  peculiar  reUtion  was 
known  in  later  times  as  the  Cnerite  franchite,  so 
that  "  in  tabulas  Caeritum  referre,"  became  a  pro- 
verbial expression  for  disfranchising  a  Roman  dtizen 
(Hor.  Ep.  i.  6,  63;  and  Schol.  ad  loc.),  and  we 
are  expressly  told  that  the  Caerites  were  the  Jirtt 
who  were  admitted  on  these  terms.  (GelL  zvi.  13. 
§  7.)  But  it  is  strangely  represented  as  in  their 
case  a  privilege  granted  them  for  their  ser\-ices  at 
the  tune  of  the  Gaulish  war  (Strab.  v.  p.  220;  Gell. 
L  c),  though  it  m  evident  that  the  reUtion  couU 
never  have  been  an  advantageous  one,  and  was  cer- 
tainly in  many  other  cases  rather  inflicted  as  a  punish- 
ment, than  bestowed  as  a  reward.  Hence  it  is  for 
more  probable,  that  instead  of  being  conferred  on 
the  Caerites  as  a  privilege  immediately  after  the 
Gallic  War,  it  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
disadvantageous  peace  imposed  on  them  in  B.c.353, 
as  a  punishment  for  their  support  to  the  Tarqui- 
nians.  (See  on  this  subject,  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii. 
p.  67,  voL  iiL  p.  185;  Madvig.  da  Colon,  p.  240; 
Mommsen,  Die  Romiicha  Tribut,  pp.  160,  161; 
Da*  Rotittteht  Mummeten,  p.  246.)  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  Caerites  afterwards  obtained  the 
full  franchise;  we  are  expressly  told  that  they  were 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Praefccture  (Fest.  s.v. 
praefecturae);  but  during  the  Second  Punic  War 
they  were  one  of  the  Etruscan  cities  which  were 
forward  to  famish  supplies  to  the  armament  of 
Scipio  (Liv.  xxviii.  45),  and  it  may  hence  be  in- 
ferred that  at  that  period  they  still  retained  their 
nominal  existence  as  a  separate  community.  Their 
relations  to  Rome  had  probably  been  adjusted  at  the 
same  period  with  those  of  the  rest  of  Etroria,  con- 
cerning which  we  are  almost  wholly  without  in- 
formation. During  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic 
it  appears  to  have  fiUlen  into  decay,  and  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  having,  in  his  time,  sunk  mto  com- 
plete insignificance,  preserving  only  the  vestiges  of 
its  former  greatness;  so  that  the  adjoining  watering 
place  of  the  Aquae  Caeretaoae  actually  surpassed 
the  ancient  city  in  popnlation.  (Strab.  t,  p.  220.) 
It  appears,  however,  to  have  in  some  measure  re- 
viv<^  nnder  the  Roman  empire.  Inscriptions  and 
other  monuments  attest  its  continued  existence 
during  that  period  as  a  flourishing  municipal  town, 
from  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Trajan. 
(Gruter,  Imcr.  p.  214.  1,  226.  4,  236.  4,  239.  9; 
BttO.  SIn$t  Arch.  1840,  pp.  S — 8;  Nibby,  Dm- 
tomi  di  Roma,  vol.  i.  p.  342 — 345.)  Its  territory 
was  fertile,  especially  in  wine,  which  Martial  praises 
as  not  inferior  to  that  of  Setia.  (Mart  ziii.  124; 
Colum.  R.  R.  iii.  3.  §  3.)  In  the  fourth  century 
it  became  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  still  retained 
its  existence  under  its  ancient  name  through  the 
early  part  of  the  middle  ages;  but  at  tlie  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  great  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants removed  to  another  site  about  3  miles  off,  to 
which  they  transferred  the  name  of  Caere  or  Ceri, 
while  the  old  town  come  to  be  called  Caere  Vetua, 
or  Cervelri,  by  which  appellation  it  is  still  known. 
(Nibby,  ic.  p.  347.) 

The  modem  village  of  Cervetri  (a  very  poor 
place)  occupies  a  small  detached  eminence  just 
withoQt  the  Ime  of  the  ancient  walls.    The  outlinr 
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«r  the  ondent  city  a  clearly  marked,  not  so  mocli 
bj  the  remains  of  the  valU,  of  which  only  a  few 
fhigtnents  are  risible,  as  by  the  natoraJ  character 
of  the  groond.  It  occapied  a  table-land,  rising  in 
steep  clifis  abore  the  plain  of  the  coast,  esce;^  at 
the  NE.  comer,  where  it  was  united  by  a  neck 
to  the  high  land  adjoining.  On  its  south  side 
flowed  the  Caeretanns  amnis  (the  Vaccina),  and  on 
the  N.  was  a  narrow  ravine  or  glen,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  which  rises  a  hill  caHed  tiie  Banditaeeia, 
the  Necropolis  of  the  ancient  city.  The  tatter  ap- 
pears to  have  been  from  fonr  to  five  miles  in  circuit, 
and  had  not  less  than  eight  gates,  the  situation  of 
which  may  be  distinctly  traced  ;  but  only  small 
portions  and  foundations  of  the  walls  are  visible; 
they  were  built  of  rectangular  blocks  of  tufa,  not 
of  massive  dimensions,  but  resembling  those  of  Veii 
and  Tarqoinii  in  their  aze  and  arrangement. 

The  most  interesting  remains  of  Caere,  however, 
are  to  be  found  in  its  sepulchres.  These  are,  in 
many  cases,  sunk  in  the  level  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  surmounted  with  tumuli;  in  othere,  they  are 
hallowed  ont  in  the  sides  of  the  low  clifis  which 
bound  the  hill  of  the  Bandiiaccia,  and  skirt  the 
ravines  on  each  side  of  it.  None  of  them  have 
any  architectural  facades,  as  at  Bieda  and  Cattel 
dAuo  ;  their  decoration  is  chiefly  internal ;  and 
their  arrangements  present  a  remarkable  analogy 
to  that  of  the  houses  of  the  Etruscans.  "  Many 
of  them  had  a  large  central  chamber,  with  others 
of  smaller  size  opening  upon  it,  lighted  by  windows 
in  the  wall  of  rock,  which  served  as  the  partition. 
Th'is  central  chamber  represented  the  atrium  of 
Etruscan  houses,  and  the  chambers  around  it  the 
trictinia,  for  each  had  a  bench  of  rock  round 
three  of  its  sides,  on  which  the  dead  had  lain, 
reclining  in  efiigy,  as  at  a  banquet.  The  ceilings 
of  all  the  chambers  bad  the  usual  beams  and  rafters 
hewn  in  the  rock."  (Dennis's  Etniria,  toL  iL  p. 
32.)  One  tomb,  called  from  its  discoverer  the 
Regulini-Galassi  tomb,  is  entered  by  a  door  in  tlie 
form  of  a  rudely  pointed  arch,  not  unlike  the  gate- 
way at  Arjnnnm  (see  p.  222),  and  like  that  formed 
by  sQccessrve  courses  of  stones  gradually  approach- 
ing till  tbey  meet.  Some  of  the  tombs  also  have 
their  interior  walls  adorned  with  paintings,  resem- 
bling those  at  Tarquinii,  but  greatly  inferior  to 
them  ia  variety  and  interest.  Most  of  these  are 
of  comparatively  late  date,  —  certainly  not  prior 
to  the  Roman  dominion, — but  one  tomb  is  said 
to  contain  paintings  of  a  very  archaic  character, 
probably  more  ancient  than  any  at  Tarquinii.  This 
is  the  more  interesting,  because  Pliny  speaks  of 
very  ancient  paintings,  believed  to  be  of  a  date  prior 
to  the  foundation  of  Rome,  as  existing  in  his  time 
at  Caere.  (Plin.  xxxv.  3.  s.  6.)  Another  tomb, 
recently  discovered  at  Cervetri,  is  curious  from  its 
havmg  been  the  sepulchre  of  a  &mUy  bearing  the 
name  of  Tarquimus,  the  Etruscan  fonn  of  which 
(Tarchxas)  is  repeated  many  times  in  difierent 
inscriptions,  while  others  present  it  in  the  Roman 
form  and  characters.  There  seems  every  reason 
to  believe  that  this  family,  if  not  actually  that  of 
the  regal  Tarquins  of  Rome,  was  at  least  closely 
connected  with  them.  (Dennis,  /.  c.  p.  42^-44 ; 
Bull.  STmt.  Arch.  1847,  p.  56—61.) 

The  minor  objects  found  in  the  sepulchres  at 
Caere,  especially  those  discovered  in  the  R^:u- 
lini-Galassi  tomb  already  mentioned,  are  of  much 
interest,  and  remarkable  for  the  very  ancient  cha- 
racter and  style  of  their  workmanship.     The  p.-unt«d 
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rases  and  other  pottery  have,  for  the  most  part,  • 
similar  archaic  stamp,  very  few  of  the  besntiful 
vases  of  the  Greek  style  so  abundant  at  Vnid  and 
Tarquinii  having  been  found  here.  Two  littb 
vessels  of  black  earthenware,  in  themselves  utterly 
insignificant,  have  acquired  a  high  interest  ftum 
the  drcumstance  of  their  bearing  inscriptions  which 
there  is  much  reason  to  beheve  to  be  relics  of  the  . 
Pelasgian  language,  as  distingmshed  from  what 
is  moto  properly  called  Etruscan.  (Dennis,  I.  c.  pp. 
54, 55;  Lepsins,  in  the  Anmdi  cTItut  Areh.  1836, 
pp.  186 — 203;  Id.  Ttfrrheni$che  Pelatger,  p  40 
-—42.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  point,  see  the 
article  Etruria.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Caere,  in  the  days  of  its 
power,  possessed  a  territory  of  considerable  extent, 
bordering  on  those  of  Veii  and  Tarquinii,  and  pro- 
bably extending  at  one  time  neariy  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber.  Its  seaport  was  Ptkgi,  itself  a 
considerable  city,  the  foundation  of  which,  as  well 
as  that  of  Agylla,  is  expressly  ascribed  to  the  Pe- 
lasgians.  [Ptrol]  Alsium  also,  of  which  w« 
find  no  notice  in  the  early  history  of  Rome,  munt 
at  this  period  have  been  a  dependency  of  Caere. 
Another  place  noticed  as  one  of  the  subject  towns 
in  the  territory  of  Caere  is  Articta,  which  othera 
placed  in  the  Veientine  territory,  but  according  to 
Livy  erroneously  (Liv.  iv.  61).  The  grove  sacred 
to  SylvRT.us,  noticed  by  Virgil,  and  placed  by  him 
on  ibe  banks  of  the  Vaccina  (the  "Caeritis 
amnis"),  is  supposed  to  have  been  pert  of  the  wood 
which  clothed  the  Monte  Abbatone,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  river. 

Caere  was  not  situated  on  the  Kne  of  the  Via 
Anrelia,  which  passed  nearer  to  the  coast;  but  was 
probably  joined  to  it  by  a  side  branch.  Another 
ancient  road,  of  which  some  remains  are  still  visible 
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A.  Village  or  Ofw/rf. 

BB.  Silo  of  ancient  city. 

CC.  Hill  or  tlie  Bandiiaccia  (Necropolll). 

DD.  Torrent  of  the  Facdmi  (Caeretanua  Aiaals). 

K.  Montt  Abalone. 

on.  Gates  of  andeot  city. 

bb.  Sepulchres. 
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led  bam  thence  to  join  the  Vi>  Ctodia  at  Coeiac. ' 
(Oell,  Top.  of  Some,  p.  IS.) 

Tbe  ootiqaities  of  Caere,  and  the  varions  works 
ef  art  diacoTerad  there,  are  foUj  described  bj 
Dennis  (fimno,  vol.  ii.  p.  17 — 63).  See  also 
Canina  (Dacrmoit»  di  Cen  omtica,  Boma,  1838), 
and  Grifi  (^MomtmmH  di  Cera  antiea,  Boma, 
1841).  The  annexed  plan  is  coped  from  that 
giren  by  Dennis.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAERESI  or  CAEBAESI  (Censi,  Oros.  vi.  7, 
Ha\-erkainp'8  note),  a  people  mentioned  by  Caesar 
(B.  G.  iL  4)  with  the  Condmu,  Eborones,  and  Pae- 
msni,  and  he  calls  them  Germans.  The  position  of 
the  Caeresi  can  only  be  conjectured.  There  is  a 
river  Ckiert,  which  rises  in  Luieembourg,  and  flows 
into  the  Maiu  between  ifovzon  and  S^an;  and  it 
is  ccnjectored  by  D'Anrille  that  this  rirer  may  in- 
dicate tbe  position  of  the  Goeresi.  The  Condmsi 
were  in  Condroz,  in  the  territoiy  of  Liijfe,  Walcke- 
naer  places  the  Caeresi  in  the  Canjgau,  the Piy$dt 
Carol  of  the  middle  ages,  between  BiUUmge,  Ker- 
pel,  and  Prm/en.  Kerptn  is  on  the  £rfft,  which 
joins  the  HAine  on  the  left  bank,  below  Cologne, 
near  Neuu.  He  adds,  "  they  are  thus  situated  near 
tbe  Condmsi  and  the  Eburones,  as  the  text  of  Caesar 
requires;"  an  argument  that  is  not  worth  much,  for 
Caesar  is  not  veiy  particuUr  about  his  order  of  enn- 
memtion  in  such  a  case  as  this.  The  exact  site  of 
these  people  most  remain  doubtful.  [G.  L.] 

CAESARAUGUSTA  {Kmirapauyoia-ra,  Strab. 
iii.  pp.  151,  161,  162  ;  Mela,  ii.  6  ;  Pliu.  ill.  3.  s. 
4;  Itin.  Ant.),  or  CAESABEA  AUGUSTA 
(Kourdfitia  Kvyoiata,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  63;  Anson. 
EfiiL  xxiT.  84;  Inacr.  ap.  Golz.  TheMmr.  p. 238: 
coins  generally  hare  c.  A.,  caes.  auodsta,  or 
CAiSAii.  ACot'STA,  whenco  it  may  perhaps  be  in- 
fi»red  that  tbe  common  shorter  form  has  arisen  from 
ninning  together  the  two  parts  of  the  last-mentioned 
abbreriation :  now  Zaragoza,  merely  a  cormption  of 
the  ancient  name;  in  English  works  often  &ira- 
goua),  one  of  the  chief  inland  cities  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Ibems  (£6ro),  in  the  country  of  the  Edetani  (Plin., 
PtoL),  on  the  borders  of  Celtiberia  (Strab.).  Its 
original  name  was  Salduba,  which  was  changed  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  who  colonized  it  after  the  Can- 
tabrian  War,  B.  c.  25.  (Plin.  I.  c;  Isid.  Orig.  zv. 
1).  It  was  a  colonia  imman$,  and  the  seat  of  a 
comeiUu$  jwidiciu,  including  152  communities 
{populot  clii.,  Plin.)  It  was  the  centre  of  nearly 
all  the  great  roads  leading  to  the  Pyrenees  and  all 
p»rU  of  Spun.  (/rin.  AnL  pp.  392,  433,  438,  439, 
443,444,446,  448,451,452).  Its  coins,  which 
are  more  nmneions  than  those  of  almost  any  other 
Spanish  city,  range  iiom  Angnstos  to  CalignU. 
(Florei,  Etp.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  254;  Med.  de  Etp.  vol.  L 
p.  186,  vol  ii.  p.  636,  vol.  iii.  p.  18;  Eckhel,  vol.  i. 
pp  36 — 39  ;  Sestini,  Med.  Jtp.  p.  1 14  ;  Basche, 
».  v.).  There  are  no  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  its 
materials  having  been  entirely  used  np  by  the  Moors 
and  Spaniards.  (Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain,  p. 
S80.) 

The  £rst  Christian  poet,  Anrelios  Pmdentins,  is 
•aid  to  have  been  born  at  Caesarsugnsta  (a.  d. 
348);  but  some  assign  the  honour  to  Calagurris 
(Calaiorra).  The  pUce  is  one  of  Ptolemy's  points 
of  recorded  astronomical  observations,  having  15^ 
hoQTB  in  its  longest  dav,  and  being  distant  3^  hours 
W.  of  Alexandria  (PtoL  viii.  4.  §  5).        [P.  S.] 

CAESARE'A,  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary,  is  one 
ft  the  isUnds  off  the  north-west  coast  of  France,  the 
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name  of  which  ia  oormpted  isto  Jerttg.  (D'An- 
vUla,  Notice,  </e.)  [G.  L.] 

CAESABEIA  (Ka«riip<ia :  Elh.  Kowopnx). 
I .  {Kaitari<ieh'),  a  city  of  the  district  Cilicia  in  Cap- 
padocia,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  Argaens.  It 
was  originally  called  Mazaca,  afterwards  Eusebeia. 
(Steph.  $.  V.  Kttiaaptia,  quoting  Strab.  p.  537.)  The 
site  in  the  volcanic  country  at  the  foot  of  Argaeus 
exposed  tbe  people  to  many  inconveniences.  It  was, 
however,  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Cappadocia. 
Tigranes,  the  ally  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  took 
the  town  (Strab.  p.539 ;  Appian,  Milhrid.  c.  67),  and 
carried  off  the  people  with  other  Cappadocians  to  his 
new  town  Tigranocerta;  but  some  dt  them  returned 
after  the Bomans  took  Tigranocerta.  Strabohas  a  story 
that  the  people  of  Mazaca  used  the  code  of  Charondas 
and  kept  a  law-man  (yoiupUs)  to  explain  the  law; 
bis  functions  conesponded  to  those  of  a  Roman  jaris- 
ooosnltns  (voiiuoi;).  The  Roman  emperor  Tiberius, 
after  the  death  of  Archelaus,  made  Cappadocia  a 
Soman  province,  and  changed  the  name  of  Mazaca  to 
Caesareia  (£ntrop.vii.  11;  Suidas,  «.  e.  Titfpiot). 
The  change  of  name  was  made  after  Strabo  wrote 
Us  description  of  Cappadocia.  The  first  writer  who 
mentions  Mazaca  under  the  name  of  Caesareia  is 
Phny  (vu  3) :  the  name  Caesareia  also  occurs  in 
Ptolemy.  It  was  an  important  phwie  under  the  later 
empire.  In  the  reign  of  Valerian  it  was  taken  by 
Sapor,  who  put  to  death  many  thousands  of  the  citi- 
zens; at  this  time  it  was  sud  to  have  a  popula- 
tion of  400,000  (Zonar.  xiL  p.  630).  Justinian  af- 
terwards repaired  the  walls  of  Caesareia  (Procop, 
Aed,  V.  4).  Caesareia  was  the  metropolis  of  Cap- 
padocia from  the  time  of  Tiberins;  and  in  the  later 
division  of  Cappadocia  into  Prima  and  Secunda,  it 
was  the  metropolis  of  Cappadocia  Prima.  It  was 
the  birth-phuse  of  Basilius  the  Great,  who  became 
bishop  of  Caesareia,  A.  o.  370. 

Tbiere  are  many  ruina,  and  much  rubbish  of  an- 
cient constructions  about  Kmsaryeh.  No  coins 
with  the  epigraph  Mazaca  are  known,  but  there  are 
nnmerous  medals  with  the  epigraph  EvaiStta,  and 
Kauropeio,  and  Koiff.  npos  Afrycua. 

Strabo,  who  is  very  particular  in  his  description  of 
the  position  of  Mazaca,  places  it  about  800  stadia  from 
the  Pontus,  which  must  mean  the  province  Pontus; 
somewhat  less  than  twice  this  distance  from  the 
Euphrates,  and  six  days'  journey  from  the  Pylae 
Ciliciae.  He  mentions  a  river  Melas,  about  40  stadia 
from  tbe  city,  which  flows  into  the  Euphrates,  which 
ia  mauiTestly  a  mistake  [Mklas]. 


COIS  or  CAESABEIA  MAZACA. 

2.  Of  Bithynia. ,  Ptolemy  (v.  1)  gives  it  also  the 
name  Smyrdaleia,  or  Smyrdiane  in  the  Cod.  Palat, 
and  in  the  old  Latin  version.  Dion  Chrysnetom  (Or, 
47.  p.  526,  Reiske)  mentions  a  small  place  of  this 
name  near  Prusa.  Stephanus  (•.  v.  KoKriptta) 
does  not  mention  it,  though  he  adds  that  tliere  are 
other  phices  of  this  name  besides  those  which  he 
mentions.     Tbe  site  is  unknown. 

There  is  a  place  now  called  Ketri  or  Baliketri, 
that  is.  Old  Kesri,  on  the  Caicna,  near  the  great 
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TDod  ftum  Smgma  to  Coiultmtitieph.  Tht  place 
was  pr^alily  a  Caesarea,  but  it  is  not  within  the 
Hmita  of  Bithynia.  (Leake,  A$ia  Minor,  p.  871, 
and  map.) 

3.  Ari  AwArABBnu.    rAsAiARBDs.]     [G.L.] 

4.  A  maritime  city  of  Palestine,  foraided  by 
Herod  the  Great,  and  named  Caesareia  in  bonoor 
of  Caesar  AuRustoj.  It»  site  was  fonneriy  occu- 
pied by  a  town  named  Tarris  Stratonis,  which, 
when  enlarged  and  adorned  with  white  maible  pa- 
laces and  other  buildings,  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
august  name  that  was  conferred  upon  it.  Chief 
among  ita  wondets  was  the  harbour,  constructed 
where  before  there  had  been  only  an  open  roadstewl 
on  a  danf^crons  coast.  It  was  in  siie  eqnal  to  the 
renowned  Pciraeeua,  and  was  secured  agua'd  the 
prevalent  south-west  winds  by  a  mole  or  breakwater 
of  mas.sive  construction,  fonned  of  blocks  of  stone  of 
more  than  50  feet  in  length,  by  18  in  width,  and  9 
In  thickness,  snnk  in  water  20  fethoms  deep.  It 
was  200  feet  in  length,  one  half  of  which  wa.s  ex- 
posed to  the  violence  of  the  waves.  The  remainder 
was  adorned  with  towers  at  eeitun  intervals,  and 
Uid  out  in  vaults  which  formed  hestelries  for  the 
sailors,  in  flpont  of  which  was  a  terrace  walk  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  whole  harbour,  and  forming 
an  a^crccable  promenade.  The  entrance  to  the 
harbour  was  on  the  north.  The  city  eonstracted 
of  ptilished  stone  encircled  the  harbour.  It  was  fur- 
nished with  an  agora,  a  pnietorium,  and  other 
public  buildings;  and  coaspicuoua  on  a  mound  in 
the  midst,  rose  a  temple  of  Caesar,  with  statues  of 
the  emperor  and  of  the  imperial  city.  A  rock-hewn 
theatre,  and  a  spacious  circus  on  the  south  of  the 
harbour,  commanding  a  fine  sea  view,  completed  the 
adornment  of  this  pagan  monument  of  Herod's  tem- 
porising character,  on  which  he  had  spent  twelve 
years  of  zealous  and  nninterrupted  exertion,  and 
enormous  sums  of  money.  (Joseph.^ii(.xv.  10.  §6, 
AX  L  21.  §§5— 7.) 

These  great  works,  but  especially  its  commodions 
harbour,  soon  raised  Caesareia  to  the  dignity  of  a 
metropolis  ("  caput  Palacstinae,"  Tadt  IIi$i.  ii.  79), 
and  it  is  so  recognised,  not  only  in  the  early  annals 
of  the  Christian  Church,  but  in  the  civil  history  of 
that  period.  It  was  the  principal  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  the  Roman  pracfects  and  to  the  titular  kings 
of  Judaea,  and  the  chief  part  of  its  inhabitants  were 
Syrians,  although  there  was  now  a  Jewish  commu- 
nity found  there,  which  had  not  been  the  case  at  an 
earlier  period  of  its  history  as  Strato's  Tower.  {Ant. 
IX.  7.  §§  7,  9.) 

Its  name  underwent  another  change,  and  Pliny 
(v.  14)  happily  identifies  the  three  names  with  the 
one  site.  "  Stratonis  turns,  eadem  Caesarea,  ab 
Herode  rege  condita;  nunc  colonia  prima  Flavia,  a 
Vcspasiano  Imperatore  deducta.^*  But  it  still  re- 
tained its  ancient  name  and  title  in  the  Ecclesia-stical 
records,  as  the  metropolitan  see  of  the  First  Pales- 
tine; and  was  conspicuous  for  tlie  constancy  of  its 
martyrs  and  confessors  in  the  various  persecutions  of 
the  Church,  but  especially  in  the  last.  (Euseb.  H. 
E.  viii.  sub  fin.)  It  is  noted  also  as  the  see  of  the 
Father  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  the  principal 
seat  of  his  valuable  literaiy  lalwurs. 

It  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance  during 
the  occupation  of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  Crusaders, 
as  one  stronghold  along  the  line  of  coast,  and  it 
shared  the  various  fortunes  of  the  combatants  with- 
out materially  affecting  them. 

This  once  famous  site,  prindinlly  interesting  as 
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the  place  where  "  the  door  of  fiuth  was  tint  opened 
to  the  GentJlea,"  is  still  marked  by  extensive  ruins, 
situated  where  Josephus  would  teach  us  to  kx^  for 
them,  halfway  between  Dora  (TVntttira)  and  Joppa 
{Jaffa), — retaining,  in  an  Arabic  form,  the  Gi«ek 
name  given  it  by  Herod.  The  line  of  wall  and  the 
dry  ditch  of  the  Crusaders'  town  may  be  clearly 
traced  along  their  whole  extent ;  but  the  ancient  city 
was  more  extensive,  and  fiiint  traces  of  its  walls  may 
be  still  recovered  in  parts.  The  rains  have  served 
as  a  quarry  for  many  generations,  and  the  houses 
and  fortifications  of  Jaffa,  Acre,  SUon,  and  even  of 
Brirout,  have  been  built  or  repaired  with  stones  fram 
this  ancient  site.  Enough,  fanwever,still  remains  to  at- 
test the  fidelity  of  the  Jewish  historian,  and  to  witness 
its  former  magnificence, especially  in  the  massive  frag- 
ments of  its  towers  and  the  substructions  of  its  mole, 
over  which  may  now  be  seen  the  prostrate  columns  of 
the  pillars,  which  once  formed  the  portico  of  its  ter- 
raced walk.  (See  Tnull's  Jotephm,  \dl.  i.  p.  49,  Jcc) 
CoaspicuoQS  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins,  on  a  levelled 
platform,  are  the  substructions  of  the  Cathedral  of 
the  Crusaders,  which  doubtless  occupied  the  site  of 
the  Pagan  temple  described  by  Josephus.  [G.  W.l 
CAESAREIA  MAURETANIAE.  [lou] 
CAESAREIA  PHILIPPI.  [Pasbas.] 
CAESAREIA,  DIG  [Sepphori!!.] 
CAESARODU'NUM  (Kai(rap6Suvy.v,  VUH : 
Toon),  the  chief  town  of  the  Ttirones  or  Turoni,  a 
Celtic  people  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire.  Caesar 
mentions  the  Tnrones,  but  names  no  town.  It  is 
first  mentioned  by  Ptolemy;  and  tlie  same  name, 
Caesarodunnm,  occurs  in  the  Table;  but  it  is  called 
in  the  Kotitia  of  the  provinces  of  Gallia  "  civitas 
Turonorum,"  whence  the  modem  name  of  Tourt. 
The  identity  of  Caesarodunnm  and  Tourt  is  prorni 
by  the  four  roads  to  this  place  from  Bourga,  Poitiert, 
(Means,  and  A  ngert.  The  modem  town  is  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Loire,  and  the  ancient  town  seems 
to  have  been  on  the  same  site,  though  this  opinion 
is  not  universally  received.  There  are  no  Roman 
remains  at  Tours,  except,  it  is  said,  some  fragments 
of  the  ancient  walls.  [G.  L.] 

CAESARO'MAGUS  (Kaurofuf/uryat,  Ptol . :  Beau- 
row),  the  capital  of  the  Bclgic  people,  the  Belluvad. 
Its  position  at  Beatwait  agrees  with  the  determina- 
tions of  the  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table.  In  the 
NoUtia  of  the  Gallic  provinces  the  "  civitas  Bellova- 
corum  "  belongs  to  Belgica  Secunda.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  name  was  Belvacus  or  Belvacum,  whence, 
by  an  ordinary  corruption  in  the  French  language, 
comes  Beattvait,  As  to  its  identity  with  Bratns- 
pantinm,  sec  that  article.  [G.  L.] 

CAESARO'MAGUS,  in  Britain,  is,  in  the  fifth 
Itinerary,  tlie  first  station  from  London  (from  which 
it  is  di.stant  28  miles)  on  the  road  to  Lugnhallium 
(Cor/wfe),  rid  Colonia  {Colchester  at  ilaldun). 
Writlle,  max  Chelmsford,  about  25  miles  from  Lon- 
don, be^t  coincides  with  this  measurement.  In  the 
ninth  Itinerary,  the  same  Caesaromagus,  12  miles 
from  Canonium,  is  16  from  Durolitum,  which  is 
itself  15  from  London, — in  all  31.  This  indicates  a 
second  road.  Further  remarks  upon  this  subject 
are  made  under  Cou>nia.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CAESE'NA  {Kaimiva,  Strab.;  Kaiacuva,  PtoL: 
Kih.  Cacsenas,  atis :  Cettna),  a  considerable  town  of 
Gallia  Cispadana,  situated  on  the  Via  Aeinilia,  20 
miles  from  Ariminnm,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
small  river  Sapis  (Sbpio).  (Strab.  v.  p.216;  Plin. 
iii.  1.5.  s.  20;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §46;  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  luu, 
126.)    An  incidental  mention  of  its  name  in  Cicen 
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(ad  Fam.  xvi.  S7)  is  the  cnly  notice  of  U  tliat  oc- 
ean in  historjr  until  «  very  late  period ;  bat  nfter  the 
ftH  of  the  Weitem  Empire  it  is  fraqnentl;  men- 
tioned as  a  stroDK  fortress,  and  plays  no  nnimportant 
part  in  tlie  wars  of  the  Goths  viih  the  |;eosnils  of 
Justinian.  (Prooopb  A  (7.  i.  1,  ii.  1 1,  19,  29,  iii.  6.) 
It  appears,  howerer,  to  have  been  a  flourishing  mu- 
nicipal town  under  the  Bomao  empire,  and  was  noted 
for  the  excellence  of  its  wines,  which  were  among 
the  moiit  highly  esteemed  that  were  produced  in 
Kortliera  Italy;  a  reputation  which  they  still  retain 
at  the  present  day.  (Plin.  ziv.  6.)  It  is  distin- 
guislied  in  tiM  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  866)  by  the  epithet 
**  Curva,"  but  the  origin  of  tbis  is  nnknown.  The 
modeni  city  of  Cesena  is  a  considerable  place,  with  a 
popolatjon  of  15,000  inhabitants.         [£.  H.  B.] 

CAE'SIA  SILVA,  one  of  the  great  forats  of 
Germany,  between  Vetera  and  the  country  of  the 
Manii,  that  is,  the  heights  extending  between  the 
rivers  lippe  and  Yutl  as  fiir  as  Coafdd.  (Tacib 
AmtuJ.  i.  50.)  [L.  S.J 

CAETOBRIX  (ICaiT<i«p<f ,  PtoL  ii.  5.  §  3),  CA- 
TOBBl'OA  (/<««.  4>it,  p.  417),  CETOBRIGA 
(Gtag.  Rav.  iv.  83),  a  city  of  Lusitania,  belonging 
to  the  Turdetaiii,  on  the  road  from  Olisipo  to  Eme- 
rita,  12  M.  P.  E.  of  Equabooa.  It  appears  to  oor- 
respood  to  the  ruins  on  the  promontory  called  Troge, 
opposite  to  Setvbal,  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Togns 
(Nonius,  c.  38  ;  Mentelle,  Geog.  C<mp.  Portug.  p. 
»";  Ukcrt,  vol.  iL  pt.  1.  p. 390).  [P.  S.] 

CAI'CUS  (Ktiticas),  a  river  of  Mysu  (Herod,  vi. 
38;  Tit  42),  first  mentioned  by  Hesiod  {Thtog. 
343),  who,  as  well  as  the  other  poets,  fixes  the  quan- 
tity of  the  penultimata  syllable: 

Saxoenmqae  eonans  Hypanis,  Mysnsqne  Caicns. 
Virg.  Gearg.  iv.  370. 

Straba  (p.  616)  says  that  the  sources  of  the 
Caicos  an  in  a  plain,  which  plain  is  separated 
by  the  range  of  Temnus  from  the  plain  of  Apia, 
and  that  the  plain  of  Apia  lies  above  the  plain  of 
Tbcbe  in  the  interior.  He  adds,  there  also  flows 
{ran  Temnns  a  river  Mysios,  which  joins  the 
Caicus  below  its  soovce.  The  Caicns  enters  the  sea 
30  stsdia  from  Pitane,  and  soath  of  the  Caicus  is 
Elaea,  12  stadia  from  the  river:  Elaea  was  the  port 
of  Per;;amnm,  which  was  on  the  Caicus,  120  stadia 
from  Elaea.  (Strab.  p.  615.)  At  the  source  of  the 
Caicus,  according  to  Strabo,  was  a  place  called  Ger- 
githa.  The  course  of  this  river  is  not  well  known ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  assign  the  proper  names  to  the 
branches'  laid  down  in  the  ordinary  maps.  The 
modera  name  of  the  Caicus  is  said  to  be  Ak-m  or 
BMr.  Leake  (^Asia  Minor,  p.  269)  infers  from  the 
direetioo  of  L.  Scipio's  march  (Liv.  xxxvii.  37)  from 
Troy  to  the  Hyrcanian  plain,  "  that  the  nortb-mstem 
hranch  of  the  river  of  Btrgma  (Pei^amum)  which 
flows  by  Mmdmria  (Oeigitha?)  and  Balikari  (Cne- 
•areia)  is  that  whicii  was  anciently  called  Caicns;" 
and  he  makes  the  Mysius  join  it  on  the  right  bank. 
He  adds  "  of  the  name  (if  the  soutbem  branch 
(which  is  represented  in  our  maps)  I  have  not  found 
any  trace  in  extant  history."  The  Caicus  as  it  seems 
is  fmoed  by  two  streams  which  meet  between  30 
snd  40  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  it  drains  an  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  country.  Cramer  QAtia  Minor, 
ToL  L  p.  135)  misinterprets  Strabo  when  he  says 
that  the  plains  watered  by  tiie  Caicns  were  at  a  very 
<arly  period  called  Teuthiania.  It  is  smgular  that 
the  valley  of  the  Caicus  has  not  been  more  completely 
txammed.  [G.  L.] 
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CAIFTA  (Kattn,  Caietanns :  OaiUi),  a  town  of 
Latium  on  the  coast  of  tbe  Tyrrhenian  Ses,  between 
Tarracina  and  Formiae,  celebrated  for  tbe  excellence 
of  its  port.  It  was  situated  on  a  projecting  headland 
or  promontoiy  wjiich  advances  to  some  distance  into 
the  sea,  opposite  to  the  city  of  Formlae,  and  forms 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  extensive  bay  anciently 
called  the  SiNCs  C aiktanub,  and  still  known  as  tlie 
Goffo  di  Gaeta.  The  remarkable  headland  on  which 
it  stood,  with  the  subjacent  port,  could  not  fail  to  be 
noticed  from  very  early  times;  a!nd  it  was  generally 
reported  that  Aeneas  lud  touched  there  on  hu  voyage 
to  Latium,  and  that  it  derived  its  name  from  its 
being  tbe  burial-place  of  his  nurse  Csieta.  (Viig. 
Aen.  vii.  1 ;  Ovid.  ifet.  xiv.  443 ;  Stat.  Silv.  i.  3. 
87 ;  Mart.  v.  1.  5,  x  30. 8 ;  Solin.  2.  §  13.)  Another 
and  perliaps  an  earlier  legend  connected  it  with  the 
voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  and  asserted  the  name  to 
have  been  originally  Ai^iii,  from  Aeetes,  the  Cither 
(^  Medea.  (Lycophr.  AUx.  1274 ;  Oiod.  iv.  56.) 
Strabo  derives  tbe  name  from  a  Laconian  votd, 
Ksuiras  or  KjbuAtm,  signifying  a  hollow,  on  account 
of  the  caverns  which  abounded  in  the  neighbouring 
rocks  (v.  p.  233).  Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the 
name,  the  port  seems  to  have  been  frequented  from 
very  early  times,  and  continued  to  be  a  pbu»  of  great 
trade  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  who  calls  it  '  portus 
celeberrimus  et  pleniasimus  nanum;"  from  which 
very  circumstance  it  was  oae  of  those  that  had  been 
recently  attacked  and  plundered  by  the  Cilician 
prates.  (Prt  leg.  Matul.  12.)  Florus  also  (i.  16) 
speaks  of  the  noble  porta  of  Caieta  and  Misenuni; 
but  the  toten  of  the  name  seems  to  have  been  an 
inconsiderable  place,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  possessed  separate  municipal  privileges,  at  least 
previous  to  tbe  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  who  added 
new  works  on  a  great  scale  to  its  port,  and  appeura 
to  have  much  improved  the  town  itself.  (Capit. 
AtU.  Piut,  8;  the  inscription  cited  by  Pratilli,  Via 
Appia,  ii.  4,  p.  144,  in  confirmation  of  this,  is  of 
doubtful  authenticity.)  It  was  not  till  after  the 
destruction  of  Formlae  by  the  Saracens  in  the  9th 
century  that  Gaita  rose  to  its  pret>ent  distinction, 
and  became  under  the  Normans  one  of  tbe  moat  con- 
siderable cities  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions, 

Tbe  beautiful  bay  between  Caieta  and  Formiae 
early  became  a  favourite  place  of  resort  with  the 
Romans,  and  was  studded  with  numerous  villas. 
The  greater  part  (rf  these  were  on  its  northern  shore, 
near  Formiae;  bat  the  whole  distance  from  tlience  to 
Caieta  (about  4  miles)  was  gradually  occupied  in 
this  manner,  and  numy  splendid  villas  arose  on  the 
headland  itself  and  the  a^jionlng  isthmus.  Among 
others,  we  are  tuld  that  Scipio  Africanus  and  Lae- 
lius  were  in  the  habit  of  retiring  there,  and  amu^ng 
their  leisure  with  picking  up  shells  on  the  beach. 
(Cic  de  Or.  ii.  6;  Val.  Max.  viu.  8.  1.)  Cicero 
repeatedly  alludes  to  it  as  the  port  nearest  to  For- 
miae; it  was  here  that  he  bad  a  ship  waiting  ready 
for  flight  during  the  civil  war  of  Caesar  and  Pompey 
B.  c.  49,  and  it  was  here  also  that  he  landed  imme- 
diately before  his  death,  in  order  to  take  shelter  in 
his  Formiau  villa.  Some  lute  writera,  indeed,  say 
that  he  was  put  to  death  at  Caieta;  but  this  ap- 
pears to  arise  merely  from  a  confusion  between  that 
place  and  the  neighbouring  Formlae.  (Cic  ad  AU. 
u  3,  4,  viii.  3;  Plat.  Cic.  47;  Apjrian,  B.  C.  iv.  19, 
and  Schweigh.  ad  fee.;  Val.  Max.  i.  4.  §  5;  Senec 
Suasor.  6.)  At  a  Uter  period  the  emperor  Anto- 
ninus Pins  had  a  villa  here,  where  also  the  younger 
Faustina  spent  much  of  her  time.     (Capit.  Ant. 
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'Sut,  8,  M.  Ant.  19.)  The  rain*  «f  ihm  {shoe 
■n  nid  to  be  still  koawn  by  the  name  of  U  Famt- 
Ugtumo.  Besides  tliese,  then  an  eztaat  at  GaSta 
the  remains  of  a  temple  snptxned  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  Senilis,  and  those  of  an  aqnednct.  But  the 
most  interesting  moaanient  of  antiquity  remaining 
there  is  the  sepulchre  of  L.  Hunatius  Plancos,  a 
circular  structure  much  resemblinf;  the  tomb  of 
Coceilia  Hetella  near  Bome,  which  crowns  the  sum- 
mit of  one  of  the  two  rocky  hills  that  coastitule  the 
hesdlanJ  uf  Gacta,  and  is  vulgarly  known  as  the 
Torre  dOrlaado.  It  is  in  excellent  presenation, 
and  retains  its  inscription  uninjured.  (Romanelli, 
Tol.  iiL  p.  423;  Uoare's  CUuticai  Tour,  vol.  i.  pp. 
125 — 127.)  The  inscription  is  given  by  Orelli  (590). 
From  extant  vestiges  it  appears  that  a  bnnch  of  the 
Appian  Way  quitted  the  main  line  of  that  road  near 
Furmise,  and  led  from  thence  to  Caieta.  [E.  U.  B.] 

CAINAS  (KaXris:  Cane),  a  navigable  river 
of  India  intra  Gangem,  ialling  into  the  Ganges 
from  the  sooth,  according  to  Arrian  (/nd.  4)  and 
Pliny  (vL  17.  8.21),  though  it  really  falls  into  the 
Jmnui.  [P.  S.J 

CALA'BRIA  iKaXaSfla)  was  the  name  given  by 
the  Romans  to  the  peninsula  which  forms  the  SE. 
promontory,  or,  as  it  has  been  fiequently  called,  the 
keel  of  Italy,  the  same  which  was  termed  by  the 
Greeks  Messapia  or  Iaptgia.  The  use  of  these 
appellations  seems  indeed  to  have  been  sufficiently 
vague  and  fluctuating.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  name  of  Upygia,  —  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  one  first  known  among  the 
Greeks,  and  probably  in  early  times  the  only  one, — 
was  applied  by  them  not  only  to  the  peninsula  itself, 
hut  to  the  whole  SE.  portion  of  Italy,  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Lucania  to  the  promontory  rf  Garganus,  thus 
including  the  greater  part  of  Apulia,  as  well  as  Cala- 
bria. (Scyl.  §  I4,p.l70;  Pol.iii.88.)  Herodotus  ap- 
pears to  hai-e  certainly  consider .kI  Apulia  as  part  of 
lapygia  (iv.  99),  but  has  no  distingubhing  name 
for  the  peninsula  itself.  Neither  he  nor  Thucydides 
ever  use  Messapia  for  the  name  of  the  country,  but 
they  both  mention  the  Messapiaas,  as  a  tribe  or 
nation  of  the  native  inhabitants,  to  wbjm  they  apply 
the  general  name  of  lapygiaas  ('I^»jT'«t  Htaai- 
wioi.  Her.  viL  170;  Thnc.  vii.  33).  Polybius  and 
Stnibo,  on  the  contrary,  use  Hessaiaa  fur  the  penin- 
sula only,  as  distinguished  from  the  adjoining  ootui- 
tries ;  but  the  former  reckons  it  a  pert  of  lapygia, 
while  the  Utter,  who  employs  the  Koman  name  of 
Apulia  for  the  land  of  the  Peucetians  and  Daunians, 
considers  lapygia  and  ilessapia  as  synonymous. 
(Pol.  iii.  88;  "strab.  vi.  pp.  277,  282.)  Antiochus 
of  Syracuse  also,  as  cited  by  Strabo  (p.  279),  as 
well  as  the  pretended  oracle  introduced  by  him  in 
his  narrative,  speaks  of  lapygians  as  dwelling 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarentnm.  At  a  later 
period  we  find  the  inhabitants  of  Ibis  district  divided 
into  two  tribes ;  the  Sallentixi,  who  occupied  the 
conntry  near  the  lapygian  Promontory,  and  from 
thence  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  peninsula 
towards  Tarentnm  ;  and  tlie  Calabri,  who  appear 
to  have  been  certainly  identical  with  the  Messapians 
of  the  Greeks,  and  are  mentioned  by  that  name  un  the 
first  occasion  in  wliich  tliey  appear  in  Honuin  his- 
tory. (Fast.  Capit.  ap.  Gruter.  p.  297.)  They 
inhabited  the  northern  half  and  interior  of  the  penin- 
sula, extending  to  the  confines  of  the  Peucetians,  and 
were  evidently  the  most  powerful  of  the  two  tribes, 
on  which  account  the  name  of  Calabria  came  to  be 
giadnally  adopted  by  the  Romans  as  the  appelhtion 
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of  the  whole  diitiict,  in  the  mm  ntumer  m  that  of 
Messapia  was  by  the  Greeks.  This  usage  was  finnly 
established  before  the  days  of  Angostos.  (Lir. 
xxiii.34,  xlii.48:  Ueb,  ii.4;  Stnb.  TLp.28S; 
Hor.  Carm.i.Sl.5.) 

Calabria  as  thus  defined  was  limited  on  the  wcfi 
by  a  line  drawn  from  sea  to  sea,  beginning  on  the 
Gulf  of  Tarentum  a  little  to  the  W.  of  that  dty, 
and  stretching  acroas  the  peninstila  to  the  Mast  of 
the  Adriatic  between  Egnatia  and  Bmndusinni. 
(Strab.  vL  p.  277.)  It  thus  comprised  nearly  the 
same  extent  with  the  modern  province  called  Terra 
di  OtrtaUo.  But  the  boundary,  not  being  defined 
by  any  nattiral  features,  cannot  be  fixed  with  pre- 
cisian, and  probably  for  administrative  porpaaea 
varied  at  different  times.  Thus  we  find  Fmtiira* 
inclnding  in  the  "  I'rovincia  CaUbriae '  seversl 
cities  uf  the  Peucetians  which  would,  according  to 
the  above  line  of  demamtiou,  belong  to  Apnlia,  and 
appear,  in  fiict,  to  have  been  commonly  so  reckoned. 
(Lib.  Colon,  p.  261 ;  and  tee  AruuA,  p.  164.)  The 
same  remark  applies  to  Pliny's  list  of  the  "  Gala- 
bronmi  mnliternuiei  "  (iiL  1 1.  s.  16),  and  it  is  in- 
deed probable  that  the  Calabri  or  Messa]aans  ori- 
ginally extended  further  to  the  W.  than  the  arbitmy 
limit  thus  fixed  by  geographers.  Strabo  appears  to 
have  considered  the  isthmus  (as  he  calls  it)  between 
Brundnsinm  and  Tarentum  as  much  more  strongly 
marked  by  nature  than  it  really  is ;  he  states  its 
breadth  at  310  stadia,  which  is  less  than  the  true 
distance  between  the  two  cities,  but  considerably 
mora  than  the  actual  breadth,  if  measured  in  a  dii«ct 
line  from  sea  to  sea ;  which  does  not  exceed  25  G.  miles 
or  250  stadia.  This  is,  however,  but  little  inferior 
to  the  average  breadth  cf  the  province,  which  woukl 
indeed  be  more  properly  termed  a  great  promontoiy 
than  a  peninsula  strictly  so  called.  The  whote 
space  comprised  between  this  boundary  line  on  the 
W.  aiM]  the  lapygian  promontory  is  very  uniform  in 
its  physical  characters.  It  contains  no  mountains, 
and  scarcely  any  hilb  of  considerable  elevation ;  the 
range  of  rugged  and  hilly  country  which  trmv«n43 
the  sonthem  part  of  Apnlia  only  occupying  a  small 
tract  in  the  extreme  NW.  of  Calabria,  about  the 
modem  towns  of  Osttmi  and  Ceglie.  From  hence  to 
the  lapygian  PnHiiontory  (the  Capo  di  Lemca)  there 
is  not  a  single  eminence  of  any  consequence,  the 
whole  space  being  occupied  by  broad  and  gently  im- 
dulaling  hills  of  very  small  elevation,  so  that  the 
town  of  Oria,  which  stands  on  a  hill  of  moderate 
height  near  the  centre  of  the  peninsnU,  conmiand* 
an  uninterrupted  view  to  the  sea  on  both  sides. 
(Swinbnme,  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  210,  21 1 ;  Craven, 
Trat>els,  p.  164.)  Hence  Virgil  has  justly  de- 
scribed the  approach  to  Italy  from  this  side  as  pre- 
senting "a  low  coast  of  dusky  hills."  {Obscuro* 
colles  humilemque  Italiam,  Aen.  iii.  522.)  The 
soil  is  almost  entirely  calcareous,  consisting  of  a  soft 
tertiary  limestone,  which  readily  absorbs  all  the 
moisture  that  falls,  so  that  not  a  single  river  and 
scarcely  even  a  rivulet  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  whole 
province.  Yet,  notwitstanding  its  aridity,  and  the 
burning  heat  of  the  climate  in  summer,  tlie  country 
is  one  of  great  fertility,  and  is  described  by  Strabo 
as  having  been  once  very  popnloos  and  flonrishing; 
though  much  decayed  in  his  day  from  its  former 
prosperity.  Its  soil  is  especially  adapted  for  the 
growth  a(  olives,  for  which  it  was  celebrated  in  an- 
cient  as  well  as  modern  times:  but  it  produced  also 
excellent  wines,  as  well  aa  fruit  of  various  kinds  in 
great  abundance,  and  honey  and  wool  of  the  finest 
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qnalitjr.  But  the  ezceariTe  heats  of  smniner  rendered 
It  necessary  at  that  seaaon  to  drire  the  flocks  into 
the  monntoio^  and  nphmd  Tallies  of  Lucania.  (Strah. 
Ti.  p.  281 ;  Varr. «. «.  it  2,  §  18, 3.  §  1 1 ;  Colum.vii. 
J.  § S,  xi.  3.  §  15,  xii.  51.  §  3;  Hot.  Canii.  i.  31. 5, 
m.  16, 33,  Epod.  i.  «7,  Efnit.  i.  7. 14.)  Virgil  also 
notices  that  it  was  infested  bj  serpents  of  a  more 
ibnnidable  character  than  were  (band  in  other  ports 
of  Italy.     (Ceorjr.  iii.  425.) 

An^er  soorce  of  wealUi  to  the  Calabrians  was 
tiieir  excellent  breed  of  horses,  from  whence  the 
Tarentines  snpplied  the  cavalry  for  which  they  were 
long  celebrated.  Even  as  late  as  the  third  century 
B.  c.  Folybios  tells  ns  that  the  Apolians  and  Mes- 
sapians  together  cuuld  bring  into  the  field  not  less 
than  16,000  cavalry,  of  which  probably  the  greater 
part  Wis  famished  by  the  hitter  nation.  (Pol.  U.  24.) 
At  the  present  day  the  Ttrra  di  Otranto  is  still 
one  of  the  most  fertile  and  thickly-peopled  provinces 
of  tlie  kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  popnlatioD  of  the  Calabrian  peninsula  con- 
sisted, as  already  mentioned,  of  two  diiferent  tribes 
cr  nations;  the  Messapians  or  Calabrians  proper,  and 
the  Sullentines.  Bat  there  seems  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  these  races  were  originally  or  essentially 
distinct.  We  have  indeed  two'  different  accounts  of 
the  origin  of  the  Messapians :  the  one  representing 
them  as  a  cognate  people  with  the  Dannians  and 
Pracelians,  and  conducted  to  Italy  together  with 
them  by  the  sons  of  Lycaon,  lapyx,  Daunins,  and 
Pencelios.  (Antonin.  Liberal.  31.)  The  other  made 
Isprx  a  sera  of  Daedalus,  and  the  leader  of  a  Cretan 
colony  (Antiocb.  ap.  Stimb.  vi  p.  279) :  which  is 
evidently  only  another  versiim  of  the  legend  pre- 
served by  Herodotus,  according  to  which  the  Cretans 
who  had  farmed  the  army  of  Minos,  on  their  return 
from  Sicily,  were  cast  upon  the  coast  of  lapygia,  and 
tstablisbed  themselves  in  the  interior  of  the  penin- 
mk,  where  they  founded  the  city  of  Hyria,  and 
assumed  the  mune  of  Messapians.  (Her.  vii.  170.) 
The  Sallentines  are  also  represented  as  Cretans,  asso- 
ciated with  Locrians  and  lUyrians;  bnt  their  emigra- 
tion is  placed  as  late  as  the  time  of  Idomeneus,  aifter 
the  Trojan  War.  (Strah.  p.  281 ;  Viig.  Am.  iii. 
400;  Varro  ap.  Pnb.  ad  Virg.  Ed.  vi.  31 ;  Festus 
t.  r.  Salentini,  pi  329.)  Without  attaching  any  hU- 
torical  value  to  these  testimonies,  they  may  be  con- 
udered  as  representing  the  fact  that  the  population 
of  this  peninsula  was  closely  connected  with  that  of 
the  opposite  shores  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  belonged 
to  the  same  fiunily  with  those  pre-Hellenic  races, 
who  an  commooly  comprised  under  the  name  of 
Pelasgic  The  legend  recorded  by  Antiochiis  (L  c.) 
which  connected  them  with  the  Bottiaeans  uf  Mace- 
donia, appears  to  point  to  the  same  origin.  Tbis 
conclusion  derives  a  great  confirmation  from  the 
recent  researches  of  Mommsen  into  the  remnants  of 
the  buiguage  spoken  by  the  native  tribes  in  this 
part  of  Italy,  which  have  completely  established  the 
fut  that  the  dialect  of  the  Messapians  or  lapygians 
bote  but  a  very  distant  anal(^  to  those  of  the  Uscan 
or  Aosonian  races,  and  was  much  more  nearly  akin 
to  Greek,  to  which,  indeed,  it  appears  to  have  borne 
nmch  the  same  relation  with  the  nalive  dialects  of 
Macedonia  or  Crete.  The  Alexandrian  grammarian 
Seleocus  (who  flourished  about  100  B.  c.)  appears 
to  have  preserved  some  words  of  this  htnguage,  and 
Strabo  (p.  282)  refers  to  the  Messapian  tongue  as 
one  still  spoken  in  his  time:  the  numerons  sepul- 
chral inscriptions  still  existing  may  be  referred  for 
the  moit  faut  to  the  Utter  ages  of  tlie  Roman  Re- 
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ptiblic.  (Mommsen,  JHe  Vnter-Italitdtn  DiaUele, 
pp.  43 — 98.)  This  near  relationship  with  the  Hel- 
lenic races  will  expUin  the  bcility  with  which  the 
Messapians  appear  to  have  adopted  the  manners  and 
arts  of  the  Greek  settlers,  while  their  national  di- 
versity was  still  such  as  to  lead  the  Greek  colonists 
to  regard  them  as  barbarians.  (See  Thnc.  vii.  S3; 
Pans.  Phoc.  x.  10.  §  6.)  A  question  has,  however, 
been  raised  whether  the  Calabbi  were  originally  of 
the  same  stock  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
peninsula,  and  Kiebuhr  inclines  to  regard  them  as 
intruders  of  an  Oscan  race  (vol,  i.  p.  149;  Vortragt 
iber  Lander  u.Volker,f.A9^).  Bnt  the  researches 
above  alluded  to  seem  to  negative  this  conjecture, 
and  establish  the  fact  that  the  Calabrians  and  Mes- 
sapians were  the  same  tribe.  The  name  of  the 
Cabbri  (KoAoSpol)  is  found  for  tlie  first  time  in 
Polybius  (x.  1);  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Koinan  Kasti,  in  recording  tb<!ur  subjection,  employ 
the  Greek  name,  and  record  the  triumph  of  the 
consuls  of  the  year  487  "de  Sallentinis  Mt—a- 
piuque."    (Fast.  Triumph,  ap.  Grater,  p.  297.) 

All  the  information  we  possess  concerning  the 
early  history  of  these  tribes  is  naturally  connected 
with  that  of  the  Greek  colonies  established  in 
this  part  of  Italy,  especially  Tarentnm.  The  ac- 
coQSts  transmitted  to  as  concur  in  representing  the 
Messapians  or  lapygians  as  having  already  attained 
to  a  certain  degree  of  culture,  and  possessing  the 
cities  of  Hyria  and  Brondusinm  at  the  period  when 
the  colony  of  Tarentum  was  foonded,  about  708 
B.  c.  The  new  settlers  were  soon  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities with  the  natives,  which  are  said  to  have 
commenced  even  during  the  lifetime  of  Phahuithus. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Tarentines  were  generally 
successful,  and  varions  offerings  at  Delphi  and 
elsewhere  attested  their  repeated  victories  over  the 
lapygians,  Messapians,  and  Pencetians.  It  was 
during  one  of  thwe  wars  that  they  captured  and 
destroyed  the  city  of  Carbina  with  circumstances  of 
the  most  revolting  cruelty.  But  at  a  later  period 
the  Messapians  bad  their  revenge,  for  in  B.  c.  473 
they  defeated  the  Tarentines  in  a  great  battle, 
with  such  slaughter  as  no  Greek  army  had  suf- 
fered down  to  that  day.  (Pans.  x.  10.  §  6, 13.  §  10; 
Clearch.  ap.Athtn.  xii.  p.  522;  Her.  vii.  170;  Died, 
xi.  52 ;  Stiab.  vi.  p.  282.)  Notwithstanding  this 
defeat  the  Tarentines  gradually  regained  the  as- 
cendancy, and  tlie  Pencetians  and  Daunians  are 
mentioned  as  joining  their  alliance  against  the 
Messapians:  but  the  latter  found  powerful  auxiliaries 
in  the  Lucanians,  and  it  was  to  oppose  their  com- 
bined arms  that  the  Tarentines  successively  invoked 
the  as«stance  of  the  Spartan  Archidamus  and 
Alexander  king  rf  Epeirus,  the  former  of  whom  fell 
in  battle  against  the  Messapians  near  the  town  of 
Manduria,  B.  c.  3.38.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  281.)  But 
while  the  mliabitants  of  the  inhind  districts  and  the 
frontiers  of  Lucania  thus  retained  their  warUke 
habits,  those  on  the  coast  appear  to  have  adopted 
the  refinements  of  their  Greek  neighbours,  and  had 
become  ahnost  as  luxurious  and  effeminate  in  their 
habits  as  the  Tarentines  themselves.  (Athen.  xii. 
p.  523.)  Hence  we  find  them  oflSering  bnt  little 
resistance  to  the  Roman  arms;  and  though  the 
common  danger  from  that  power  united  the  Mes- 
sapians and  Lucanians  with  their  former  enemies 
the  Tarentines,  under  the  command  of  Pyrrhns, 
I  after  the  defeat  of  that  monarch  and  the  submis- 
I  sion  of  Tarentum,  a  single  campaign  sufiiced  to 
I  complete  the  subjection  of  the  lapygion  peninsula. 
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(Flor.  L  30;  ZoDU-.Tiu.  7,  p.128 ;  Fast  Capit  I.  c) 
It  is  reuutrkable  thai  thrmgboat  this  period  the 
Sall«Dtiiu  akne  are  mentiooed  bj  Bomui  historians; 
the  name  of  tlw  CaUbri,  which  ma  afterwaida  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  provincef  not  being  found  in 
bistoiy  nntil  after  the  Romaa  oooqaett.  The  Sal- 
lentini  are  mentioned  as  revolting  to  Hannihal  daring 
the  Second  Panic  War,  B.C.  313,  bat  wen  again 
ledaced  to  subjectioo.  (Lit.  zzt,  1,  zzTii.36.) 

Calabria  was  iocladed  by  Angostos  in  the  iSecood 
Begioa  of  Italj;  and  under  the  Boman  empire 
appear*  tu  have  been  generally  nnitod  for  adniinis- 
tratire  porpoiies  with  tlie  neighboaring  province  of 
Apulia,  in  tiie  aame  maaaer  as  Lncania  was  with 
Bruttium,  though  we  sometimes  find  them  sepa- 
nted,  and  it  is  dear  that  Calabria  was  never  in- 
cluded under  the  name  of  Apalia.  (Plin.  iii.  II. 
a.  16;  Lib.  Colon,  pp.360,  261;  Notit.  Dign.  iL 
*pp.64,  125;  OreU./iucr.ll26,  1178,3570,3764.) 
After  the  fiUI  of  the  Western  Emfare  its  possessioD 
was  long  aod  &rcelj  dispated  between  the  Gi'eek 
emperors  and  the  (Sotlis,  the  Lombards  and  the 
Saracens:  bat  from  its  proximity  to  the  shores  of 
Greece  it  was  one  of  the  last  portions  of  the  Italian 
peninsala  in  which  the  Byzantine  emperors  main- 
tained a  footing;  nor  were  they  finally  expelled  till 
the  establishment  of  the  Norman  monarchy  in  the 
llth  century.  It  is  to  this  period  that  we  most 
refer  the  singular  change  by  which  the  name  of 
Calabria  was  tnnsferred  from  the  province  so  de- 
signated by  the  Romans  to  the  regioo  now  known 
by  that  name,  which  coincides  nearly  with  the  limits 
of  the  ancient  Brattium.  The  cause,  as  well  as 
the  exact  period  of  this  transfer,  is  uncertain;  but 
it  seems  probable  that  the  Byzantines  extended  the 
name  of  Calabria  to  all  their  possessions  in  the  S. 
of  Italy,  and  that  when  these  were  reduced  to  a 
small  part  of  the  S£.  peninsula  about  Hydrontum 
and  the  lapyg'un  promontory,  they  still  comprised 
the  greater  part  of  the  Brultian  peninsuhi,  to  which, 
as  the  more  important  possessian,  the  name  of  Cala- 
bria thos  came  to  be  more  particularly  attached. 
Paulas  Diaooaas  in  the  8th  century  still  empbys 
the  name  of  Calabria  in  the  Roman  sense;  but  the 
usage  of  Italian  writers  of  the  10th  and  1 1th  cen- 
turies was  very  fluctuating,  and  we  find  Constantino 
Porphyrogenitus,  as  well  as  Lintprand  of  Cremcoa 
in  the  1 0th  century,  applying  the  name  of  Calabria, 
sometimes  vaguely  to  the  irtiole  of  Southern  Italy, 
aometimes  to  the  Brattian  peninsula  in  particular. 
After  the  Norman  conquest  the  name  ef  Calabria 
seems  to  have  been  definitively  established  in  its 
modem  sense  as  applied  only  to  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Italy,  the  ancient  Brattium.  (P.  Diae. 
Bitt.  Lang.  ii.  22;  Const.  Porphyr.  d»  Provinc.  ii. 
10,  11;  Uutpr.  CtemoD.  iv.  12;  Lnpos  Ptotospat. 
<k(  (11)11.901,981 ;  and  other  chioniclen  inHoratori, 
Seriplortt  Rer.  ItaL  toL  t.) 

The  whole  province  of  Calabria  does  not  cmtain 

•  single  stream  of  suffici«it  magnitude  to  be  termed 

•  river.  Phny  mentioas  on  the  S.  coast  a  river  of 
the  name  of  lapyx,  the  situation  of  which  is  wholly 
unknown;  another,  which  he  calls  Foctins,  was 
situated  (as  we  learn  from  the  Tabula,  where  the 
name  is  written  fattima)  between  Brundnsiam  and 
Baletium,  and  probably  answers  to  the  modem 
Ctttiale  dei  Ce/alo,  which  is  a  mere  watercouree. 
Ou  the  S.  coast  the  two  little  river*  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tarentum,  colled  the  GaJaesus  and  the 
Taras,  though  much  moiv  oelebnted,  ore  scarcely 
more  considerable. 
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Strabo  tells  as  (p.  381)  that  the  lapygkn  poiia. 
sula  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity  oontained  thiiteea 
cities,  but  that  these  wei*  in  his  time  all  decajed 
and  ndnoed  to  small  towns,  except  Bmndnsiam  and 
Tarentum.  Besides  these  two  important  cities,  we 
find  the  following  towns  mentionad  by  Pliny,  Ptolemy, 
and  others,  of  which  the  sites  can  be  fixed  with 
certainty.  Beginning  from  BRusDUSiim,  and  pro- 
ceeding southwards  to  the  lapygian  Promontuy, 
were  BALEnun,  Lvfiax,  Bddiab,  HTDBimrx, 
Castkux  Mixektas,  Basta,  and  VssEm. 
Cloce  to  the  promontory  there  stood  a  small  torn 
called  Lxuca,  fnom  which  the  headland  itself  ii 
now  called  Capo  di  Ltuca  [Iaptoilii  Pkom.]; 
from  thence  towards  Tarentum  we  find  either  on  or 
near  the  coast,  Uxeittl-m,  Aleticx,  Calupous, 
NERETim,  and  Masdubia.  In  the  interior,  oc 
the  confines  cf  Apulia,  was  Cakua,  and  oo  the 
rood  from  Taientum  to  Brandusium  stood  Hybu  « 
UiuA,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Messapians.  South 
of  this,  and  still  in  the  interior,  were  Soletcu, 
Stdbxil-m,  and  Fratubbtiuii.  Banota  or  Ban- 
bota  (Bo^toTa),  a  town  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy 
as  an  inhmd  city  of  the  Sallentini,  has  been  placed 
coi\jecturally  at  Pafabita.  Carbiha  (Atben.  L  c) 
is  supposed  by  BomanelU  to  be  the  modem  Caro- 
vigao.  Sollentia,  mentioned  only  by  Ste{jianai 
Byzantinos  («.  r.),  is  quite  unknown,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  ever  was  a  town  of  the  name. 
[Saixenthii.]  Messapia  (Plin.)  is  supposed  by 
Italian  topographers  to  be  Metagne,  between  Taren- 
tum and  Brunduaiim],  but  there  is  great  doubt  a  to 
the  comctness  of  tlie  name.  The  two  tonus  of 
Mesochoron  and  Scamnum,  placed  by  the  Tabula 
upon  the  same  line  of  road,  would  appear  from  the 
distances  given  to  correspond  with  the  villages  iw« 
called  GroUaglu  and  Latiano.  (Bomanelli,  vol  ii. 
pp^  115,  129.)  The  Portus  Sosina,  mentiuoed  by 
Pliny  as  the  point  where  the  peninsula  was  tb« 
narrowest,  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Porto 
Caarto,  about  half  way  between  raranio  and  (hi- 
/^po2>  (Bomanelli,  voL  ii.  p  51);  while  the  Portos 
Tarentiuus,  placed  by  the  came  author  betireta 
Brandusium  and  Hydrunturo,  has  been  identified 
«ith  a  large  saltwater  lake  N.  of  Otraxlo,  now 
called  IMaau ;  the  Statio  Miltopne  (Plin.  2.  c.) 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  same  neigbbonrhood, 
but  the  site  assigned  it  at  rorrs  di  S.  Cataldo  a 
purely  omyecturaL    (Id.  pp.  81, 106.) 

The  names  of  Sennm  and  Sarmadium,  found  in 
many  MSS.  and  editions  of  Pliny,  rest  on  i-eiy 
doubtful  authority. 

The  only  islands  off  the  coast  of  Calabria  are  some 
mere  rocks  immediately  at  the  entrance  of  the  port 
of  Brundnsiam,  one  of  which  is  said  to  have  been 
called  Bans  (Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  30;  FesL  v.  Barium); 
and  two  rocky  islets,  scarcely  more  considenible,  off 
the  port  of  Tarentum,  known  as  the  Cuoebaoes. 
(Thuc  vii.  33.) 

The  only  ancient  lines  of  roads  in  Calabria  were: 
one  that  led  from  Bnindosiam  to  the  Sollentine  or 
lapygian  Promontory,  another  from  Tarentum  to 
the  same  point :  and  a  cross  line  frcon  BrunduiJam 
diioct  to  Tarentum.  The  first  appears  to  have  been 
a  continuation  d  the  Via  Tngana,  and  was  probably 
constracted  by  that  emperor.  It  proceednl  from 
Bruudttsium  through  Lupiae  to  Hydruntum,  and 
thence  along  the  coast  by  Castra  Minen-ae  to  the 
Promontory,  thence  the  southern  line  led  by  Veietnm, 
Uxentum,  Aletia,  Nerctom  and  Manduria  to  Ta- 
rentum.   The  distance  from  Brandnsiam  to  To- 
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Mtmn  hj  the  cross  road  is  given  in  the  Itin.  Ant 
(p.  119)  at  44  M.  P.;  the  Tabula  gives  tliree  inter- 
mediate stations:  Hesochoro,  Urbins  and  Scamnom : 
all  thrw  of  which  are  otherwise  wholly  unknown. 

For  Um  modem  geography  of  this  piut  of  Italy,  as 
wen  as  for  local  details  concerning  the  ancient  re- 
mains still  risible  in  his  time,  see  the  work  of 
Antonio  del  Ferrari  (commonly  called,  from  the 
name  of  his  birthpUce,  Oalateo),  De  Site  Japygiae 
(first  pnUished  at  Basle  in  1558,  and  reprinted  by 
Buimann  in  the  Thetaur.  Antiqu.  Italiae,  vol.  ix. 
part  v.),  one  oT  the  most  accurate  and  valuable  of 
its  class ;  also  Romanelli,  Topografia  del  JUgno  di 
Napoli,  voL  ii. ;  Swinburne,  Travdt  in  the  Too 
Smlia,  vol.  i.  p.  205,  foil.;  Kcppel  Craven,  Tour 
tkrtmgk  the  Southern  Provinca  of  NapUu,  pp.  120 
-190.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALACHETfE  (KaXaxilA,  Strab.  xL  p.  529, 
xn.  p.  735),  a  district  of  Assyria,  probably  the  same 
as  that  called  by  Ptolemy  Calacine  (KoAoxtv^,  Ptol. 
vl  1.  §  2).  It  appears  from  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  735)  to 
have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  Ninns  (Nineveh),  and  it 
has  therefore  been  gnppoeed  by  Bucbart  and  others 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  Calach,  one  of  the 
primeval  cities  attribated  to  Nimnd  or  Ins  lientenant 
Ashor.  The  actual  sitnation  of  Caloch  has  been 
nmch  delntad;  the  latest  snppositian  is  that  of 
Colonel  Rawlinson,  who  is  inclined  to  identify  it 
with  the  ruins  of  Nimrwi.  Ptolemy  appears  to  con- 
tidfr  it  adjacent  to  the  Annenian  mountains,  and 
classes  it  «-ilh  Arrapachitis,  Adiabene,  and  Arbelitis. 
It  is  nut  impoesible  that  it  may  be  connected  with 
another  town  of  a  similar  name,  Chalach,  to  which 
the  Israelites  were  transported  by  the  King  of  As- 
BVria  (2  Kingt,  xvii.  6,  xviii.  11);  and  Bochart  has 
even  supposed  the  people  called  by  Pliny  Classitae 
ooKht  really  to  be  Cahu^itae.  (Rawlinson,  CommenL 
<m  Cwnei/orm  Inter.  Lend.  1850.)  [V.] 

CALACTK,  or  CALE  ACTE  {ZaXjxra,  Ptol.: 
fM.^  'AirH),  Diod.  et  al.:  Eth.  KaXairru'OT,  CaJac- 
tinos :  Caronia),  a  city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  about 
half  way  between  Tyndaris  and  Cejjialoediam.  It 
derived  its  name  firom  the  beauty  of  the  neighbonring 
ennntiy ;  the  whole  of  this  strip  of  coast  between  the 
Hootes  Heraei  and  the  sea  bdng  called  by  the  Greek 
settlers  from  an  early  period,  "  the  Fair  Shore "  (i) 
TLaki)  'Airrti').  Its  bouity  and  fertility  had  attracted 
the  particular  attention  of  the  Zanclneans,  who  in 
consequence  invited  the  Samians  and  Milesians  (after 
the  capture  of  Miletus  by  the  Persians,  B.c  494)  to 
establish  themselves  on  this  part  of  the  Sdlian 
coast.  Events,  however,  turned  their  attention  else- 
where, and  they  ended  with  occupying  Zancle  ilsel£ 
(Herod,  vi  22,  23.)  At  a  later  period  the  project 
was  resumed  by  the  Sicilian  chief  Dncetiuv,  who, 
after  his  cxpnUioi  from  Sicily  and  his  exile  at  Co- 
rinth, returned  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  colonists 
from  the  Peloponnese ;  and  having  obtained  much 
support  from  the  neighbonring  Sicnli,  expeeially 
irKB  Archooid^,  dynast  of  Herbita,  fonnded  a  city 
en  the  ciast,  which  appears  to  have  been  at  first 
called,  like  the  region  itself,  Cale  Acte,  a  name  af- 
terwards conbactcd  into  Cahicte.  (Diod.  xii.  6, 29.) 
The  new  colony  appears  to  have  risen  rapidly  into  a 
ftrarishiog  town;  but  we  have  no  subsequent  ac- 
eosnt  of  its  fortunes.  Its  coins  testify  its  continued 
existenoe  as  aa  independent  city  previous  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Soman  dominion ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
hem  in  Cioero's  time  a  considerable  municipal  town. 
(Cic.  u>  Vtrr.  HI  43,  ad  Fan.  xiii.  87.)  Silius 
Italicns  speaks  cf  it  as  abotmding  in  fish,  "  Httns 
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piscosa  Calacte  *  (xiv.  251);  and  its  name,  though 
omitted  by  Pliny,  is  fonnd  in  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in 
the  Itineraries ;  but  there  is  considerable  difficulty 
in  regard  to  its  positiim.  The  distances  given  in 
the  Tabnb,  however  (12  M.  P.  from  AUeea,  and  30 
M.  P.  from  Cephaloediom),  coincide  with  the  site  of 
the  modern  village  of  Caronia,  on  the  shore  below 
which  Fazelb  tells  us  that  ruins  and  vestiges  of  an 
ancient  city  were  still  visible  in  his  time.  Cluverius, 
who  vinted  the  locality,  speaks  with  admiration  of 
the  beauty  and  pleasantness  of  this  part  of  the 
coast,  "  littoris  excellena  amoeoitas  et  pulchritude," 
which  rendered  it  fnlly  worthy  of  its  ancient  name. 
(Cluver.  Skil.  p.  291 ;  Faiel!.  i.  p.  383;  Tab.  Pent. ' 
Itin.  Ant  p.  92  ;  where  the  numbers,  however, 
are  certainly  corrupt.)  The  celebrated  Greek  rheto- 
rician Caeolins,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, was  a  native  of  Calacte  (or,  as  Athenaeus  . 
writes  it,  Cale  Acte),  whence  he  derived  the  surname 
of  CaUctinua.  (Athea  vi.  p.  272.)         [E.  H.  B.] 


C»n»  OF  CALACTK. 

CALAGU&I,  seems  to  be  a  town  of  the  Heidi,  a 
Gallic  people  on  the  Hatrona  ( J/ame).  If  latinnm 
is  J/eaux,  Calagum  of  the  Table  may  be  ChaUly, 
which  is  pkrcd  in  the  Table  at  18  M.  P.  from  Fixtu- 
innm,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  latinnm.    [6.L.1 

CALAGURRIS  (Calagorris,  Calagoris,  KoXiU 
ympis,  Strab.  iii.  p.  161 ;  KaXiyvpov,  Ap[dan.  B.  C. 
i.  112:  Eth.  Calagurritani :  Calahorra),  a  city  of 
the  Vascones,  in  Uispania  Tarraconcnsis,  stood  upon 
a  rocky  hill  near  the  right  bank  of  the  IbOTUs 
(Auson.  Epiit.  XXV.  57,  haerau  teopuKt  Calo- 
gorrit),  on  the  high  road  from  Caesarangusta  {Za- 
ragota)  to  L^oVII.  Gemina  (Z«on),  49  M.  P.  above 
the  former  city  (Jtin.  Ant.  p.  393).  It  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  Celtibeiian  War  (b.  c.  186:  Liv. 
xxxix.  21);  but  it  obtained  a  horrible  celebrity  in 
the  war  with  Sertorina,  by  whom  it  was  success- 
fully defended  against  Pompey.  It  was  one  of  the 
last  cities  which  remained  faithfiil  to  Sertorins;  and, 
after  his  death,  the  people  of  Calagnrris  resolved  to 
share  his  fate.  Besieged  by  Pompey's  legate  Afra- 
nios,  they  added  to  an  heroic  <j)etinacy  like  that  of 
Sasnntnm,  Nnmantia,  and  Zaragoza,  a  feature  of 
horror  which  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  history :  in 
the  extremity  of  famine,  the  citizens  slaughtered 
their  wives  and  children,  and,  after  satisfying  pre- 
sent hunger,  salted  the  remainder  of  the  fl«>h  for 
future  use  !  The  capture  and  destruction  of  the 
city  put  an  end  to  the  Sertorian  War  (Strab.  I.  e.; 
Liv.  Fr.  xci.,  Epit.  xdii.;  Appian.  B.  C.  i.  112; 
Flor.  iii.  23;  Val.  Max.  viL  6,  ext  3;  Juv.  xv.  93; 
Oros.  V.  23). 

Under  the  empire,  Calagnrris  was  a  tmmieipimu 
with  the  dvilat  Romana,  and  belonged  to  the  con- 
ventns  of  Caesarangusta  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4).  It  was 
sumamed  Nassica  in  contra-distinctian  to  Cala- 
ouRRis  FiBuiABiA,  a  Stipendiary  town  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  (Liv.  Fr.  xcl;  Plin.  I.  e.  calls  the 
peoples  respectively  Calagitritani  Nastici  and  CaZo- 
guritani  Fibularauet).  The  latter  phicc  seems  to 
be  the  Calagnrris  mentioisd  by  Caeeiu  as  forming 
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one  commnnity  with  Oscs  (B.  C.  i.  60:  Calagnri- 
tani,  qui  eruit  cum  Oecensibo*  contribati),  and 
miut  be  looked  for  near  Osca,  in  all  probability  at 
Loarre,  NW.  of  Buaeaf  bat  several  writers  take 
Loam  for  Calafciirris  Nassica  and  Calakorra  for 
the  other.  (See  Ukert,  voL  ii.  pt.  I,  p.  447.) 

Whichever  way  the  question  of  name  be  decided, 
there  still  remains  some  doabt  whether  the  city  N. 
of  the  Ebro  (Loorre),  ought  not  to  be  regarded,  on 
account  of  its  doee  connection  with  Osca,  as  the  one 
80  renowned  in  the  Sertorisn  War.  A  nmibtr  doubt 
affects  the  numerous  coins  which  bear  the  name  of 
Caiagurris ;  bat  the  best  numismatists  regard  them 
as  belonging  all  to  Caiagurris  Nasnca.  They  are 
all  of  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  the 
various  epigniphs  give  the  city  the  surnames,  some- 
times of  Kassica,  sometimes  of  Julia,  and  testify 
to  its  having  been  a  municipium.  (Florez,  Wed.  de 
Etp.  vol.  L  p.  255,  vol.  Ui.  p.  22 ;  Mionnet,  vol.  i. 
p.  34,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  67 ;  Sestini,  JIfed,  Itp.  p.  1 19 ; 
Eckhel,  vol.  L  pp.  39 — 41 ;  Basche, ».».)  The  fa- 
vour it  enjoyed  under  Augustus  is  shown  by  the  fact 
thiit  be  had  a  body-guard  of  its  people  (Suet  Octav. 
49). 

Caiagurris  (CaJoAorro,  in  this  case,  withont 
doubt)  is  celebrated  in  literary  history  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  rhetorician  Quinctilian,  and,  according 
to  some,  of  the  first  Christian  poet,  trudentius, 
whom  others  make  a  native  of  Caesarauousta. 
(Auson.  de  Prof.  i.  7;  Prudent.  Hymn.  iv.  31,  Pe- 
rwtepA.  i.  117).  [P.  S.] 

CALAGURBIS,  a  place  in  Aquitania,  on  the  road 
between  Lugdunum  Convenamm  and  Toloea,  accord- 
ing to  the  Antonine  Itin.  It  is  marked  26  M.  P. 
from  Lugdunum.  IVAnville  fixes  it  at  Cnzeret, 
others  at  S.  Martorrit,  both  of  them  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Garonne,  in  tlie  department  of  Ha/ute- 
Garomne.  The  distance  from  Lugdunum  {St.  Ber- 
trand  de  Comminget)  must  be  measured  along  the 
Garonne.  The  places  between  Caiagurris  and  To- 
lo»,  namely  Aquae  Siccae  and  Vemosole,  seem  to 
be  identified  by  their  names,  and  Caiagurris  ought 
not  to  be  doubtftil.  Catera  and  &  Martorrit  are 
not  far  distant  from  one  another,  and  mosaic  pave- 
ments and  other  remains  are  said  to  have  been  found 
at  one  or  both.  [G.  L.] 

CALAMA  (t4  KaA<via,  Arrian,  Ind.  26),  a  small 
place  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  which  was  visited  by 
Nearchus  and  his  fleet.  Tbe  modem  name  appears 
to  be  CAumnit  In  an  old  Portuguese  map  the 
place  is  called  JUo  de  la  Kalameta,  which  seems,  as 
Vincent  has  suggested,  to  be  intermediate  between 
the  ancient  form  Kalama  and  the  more  modem 
ChurmuL  (Vincent,  Voyage  of  Nearchm,  vol.  I 
p.  239.)  [V.] 

CALAMAE  (KaKiitat),  a  village  of  Hessenia 
near  Limnae,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
frontiers  of  Laconia,  is  represented  by  the  modem 
village  of  Kalani,  at  the  distance  of  three-qnarters 
of  an  hour  NW.  of  Kalamdta:  the  latter  is  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Pharae,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  KaJami.  (Pans.  iv.  31.  §  3;  Pol.  v.  92;  Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  362,  Pdoponnetiaea,  p.  183;  Bo- 
Ibyc,  Secherdm,  p.  105;  Ross,  Seieen  im  Pelo- 
ponnes,  p.  2.) 

CALAMI'NAE.  Pliny  (ii-  95,  and  Hsrduin's 
Note)  mentions  among  floating  islands  some  called 
Calaminae  in  Lydia.  See  Groekurd's  Note  (7Van«/. 
ofStrabo,  vol.  ii.  p.  624).  [G.  L.] 

CALAMUS  (Ke(A<MU)5),  a  town  of  Phoenicia, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  17)  as  fcllowing   Trieris. 


CALATIA. 

Polybins  (r.  68)  spealts  of  it  being  bunt  down  by 
Antiochus.  [E.  B.  J.] 

C  AL  AHYDE,  a  dty  of  Crete,  of  which  the  Coast- 
describer  (^Geogr.  Orate.  Urn.  vol.  ii.  p.  496),  who 
alone  has  recorded  the  name  of  the  place,  says  that 
it  was  to  the  W.  of  Lissns  and  30  stadia  from  Cria< 
Metopon.  Mr.  Pashley  (TVor.  vol.  ii.  p.  124)  his 
fixed  the  site  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  between  the 
valiies  Kontolyn^hi  and  Kdntanot:  oa  the  W.  and 
SW.  sides  of  the  city  tha  walls  may  be  traced  for 
300  or  400  paces;  on  the  E.  they  extend  aboat  100 
paces ;  while  on  the  S.  the  ridge  narrows,  and  the 
wall,  adapting  itself  to  the  natural  features  of  the 
hill,  has  not  a  length  of  more  than  20  paces.  Tha 
wall  is  composed  of  polygonal  stones,  which  have  not 
been  touched  by  the  chisel.  [E.  B.  J.  | 

CALABNA.    [Akmae.] 

CALASABNA  {KaXdnpra),  a  town  u>  the  in- 
terior of  Lucania,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo  (vi.  p. 
254),  who  afiurds  no  clue  to  its  poution.  It  lias 
been  placed  by  Italian  topographers  in  Bmttium 
(Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  215);  but  Strabo,  who  mentions 
it  together  with  Gruhentijm  and  Vertinae  (the 
bitter  of  which  is  equally  unknown),  assigns  them 
all  three  to  Lucania.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALATHA'NA,  a  town  of  Thessaly  in  the  dis- 
trict Thes3alioti=,  of  uncertain  site.  (Liv.  xxxii.  13.) 

CALATHIUS  MONS.     FMessk-nia.] 

CALA'TLA  (KoAorla:  Eth.  Caktinns),  was  the 
name  of  two  cities  on  the  confines  of  Samnium  and 
Campania,  which,  from  their  proximity,  have  often 
been  confbonded  with  one  another.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  tell  to  which  of  the  two  some 
passages  of  ancient  writers  refer.  1.  A  city  of 
Samnium,  in  the  valley  of  the  Vultumus,  the  site 
of  which  is  retained  by  the  modem  Caiaao,  a  small 
town  on  a  hill,  about  a  mile  N.  of  that  river,  and 
10  miles  NE.  of  Capua.  This  is  certainly  the  town 
meant  by  Livy,  when  be  speaks  of  Hannibal  as  de- 
scending from  Samnium  into  Campania  "  per  Alli- 
fanum  Calatmumgue  et  Calenum  agnun"  (xxii.  13), 
and  again  in  another  passage  (xxiiL  14)  be  describes 
Marcellus  as  marching  from  Casilinum  to  Calatia, 
and  thence  crossing  tlie  Vultumus,  and  proceeding 
by  Ssticula  and  Snessula  to  Nola.  Here  also  tbe 
Samnite  Calatia,  nortJt  of  the  Valtumns,  must  be 
the  one  intended.  At  an  earlier  period  vre  find  it 
repeatedly  noticed  during  the  wars  of  the  Komans 
with  tbe  Samnites,  and  always  in  connection  with 
places  in  or  near  the  valley  of  the  Vultaraos. 
Thus,  in  B.C.  305,  Calatia  and  Sora  were  taken 
by  the  latter  (Liv.  ix.  43) :  seven  years  before  we 
are  told  that  Atina  and  Calatia  were  taken  by 
the  consul  C.  Jum'us  Bubulcus  (Id.  ix  28)  :  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Calatia,  where 
the  Boman  legions  were  encamped  prenoos  to  the 
disaster  of  the  Caudine  Forks  (Id.  ix.  2X  was  also 
the  Samnite  and  not  the  Campanian  city.  [Cau- 
DiuM.]  But  after  the  Second  Punic  War  we  find 
no  notice  in  history,  which  appears  to  refer  to  it,  and 
it  probably  decUned,  like  most  of  the  Samnite  towns, 
afto"  the  time  of  Sulla.  Inscriptions,  however,  still 
preserved  at  Caiaxso,  attest  its  existence  as  a  con- 
siderable municipal  town  under  the  Boman  Empire: 
and  a  portion  of  the  ancient  walls,  of  a  very  masave 
style  of  construction,  is  still  viuble.  (RomanelU, 
vol.  ii.  p.  430 — 434;  Mafiei,  Jtfm.  Veron.  p^354; 
Orell.  Inecr,  140.)  In  one  of  these  inscriptions 
we  find  the  name  written  "  Man.  Caiat:*  aad  the 
same  form  occurs  on  coins  which  hava  tbe  legend 
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4.  A  citjr  of  Campania,  sitnmted  on  the  Appian 
Vtj,  between  Cspoa  and  Benerenttun.  (Strab.  t. 
f.  349,  vi.  p.  203.)  Stiabo'*  pndM  teatimunj  on 
this  point  is  confirmed  by  the  Tab.  Pent,  which 
places  it  six  miles  from  Capoa,  aa  well  as  bj  Appian 
{B.  C.  iiL  40),  who  speaks  of  Cahitia  and  Casiliuom 
as  two  towns  on  the  opposite  sides  of  Capna. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a 
Campanian  town  of  the  name,  quite  distinct  from 
that  N.  of  the  Vnltomns,  and  this  is  confirmed  bj 
the  existbice  of  rains  at  a  place  still  called  le 
Galatze,  about  half  nj  between  Cattrta  and  ifad- 
dalom.  (Uolsten.  A'ot  ad  Clumr.  p.  268;  Felle- 
grini,  Duconi  della  Campania,  Tol.  L  p.  372 ;  Bo- 
manelli,  toI.  iii.  p.  588.) 

The  following  historical  notices  evidently  relate  to 
this  city.  In  B.a  216,  the  Atellani  and  Calatini 
are  ntratioDed  as  revolting  to  Hannibal  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae  (Liv.  xxii.  61):  but  in  B.  c.  211, 
both  cities  were  again  reduced  to  submission,  and 
sereielj  punished  by  the  Komans  for  their  defection. 
Shortly  afterwards  tlie  inhabitants  of  AtelU  were 
compelled  to  remove  to  Cslatia.  (Liv.  xzvi  16,  34, 
xxviL  3.)  The  latter  appears,  again,  to  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  Social  War,  and  was  punished 
for  this  by  Solla,  who  incorporated  it  with  the  ter- 
ritory of  Capua,  o  a  dependency  of  that  city.  But 
it  was  restored  to  independence  by  Caesar.and  a  colony 
ef  veterans  established  there, who  after  bis  death  were 
among  the  first  to  espouse  the  caose  of  Octavian. 
(Lib.  Colon,  p.  232;  Appian,  B.  C.  iiL  40;  Cic.  ad 
AU.  xn.  8;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  61;  Zompt,  d»  Colon. 
pp.  252, 296.)  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a  town  still 
tiaarishing  in  his  time,  and  its  continued  municipal 
existence  is  attested  by  inscriptions,  as  well  as  by 
Pliny  (Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  9 ;  Oruter.  Inicr.  p.  S9.  6);  but 
it  most  have  snbsequently  fitllen  into  decay,  as  not- 
withstanding its  position  on  the  Via  Apfsa,  the  name 
is  omitted  by  two  oat  of  the  three  Itineraries.  It 
was  probably,  therefore,  at  this  time  a  mere  vilUge : 
the  period  of  its  final  extinctian  is  unknown;  but  a 
cfaoreh  of  S.  Maria  ad  Caiatiam  is  mentioned  in 
ecclesiastieal  records  as  late  as  the  12th  century. 
(Pellegrini,  i.  e.  p.  374.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

CALATUM.    rOAumnj.! 

CALAUBEIA  (Ka\a^ia:  Elk.  KaXavp«(n)(), 
a  small  island  in  the  Saronic  gnlf  0{^xisite  Pogon, 
the  barbonr  of  Troeien.  It  possessed  an  ancient 
temple  of  Poseidon,  which  was  considered  an  invio- 
lable asylum;  and  this  god  is  said  to  have  received 
the  isUnd  from  Apollo  in  exchange  fw  Delos.  The 
temple  was  the  place  of  meeting  of  an  ancient  Am- 
pfaictycny,  consisting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Mven  cities  of  Hennione,  Epidaums,  Aegina,  Athens, 
Prudne,  Nanplia,  and  Orchomenus  of  Boeotia:  the 
plaee  of  Nanplia  was  subsequently  represented  by 
Argoa,  and  tlut  of  Prasiae  by  Sparta.  (Strab.  viiL 
pu374;  Paos.  U.  33.  §  2.) 

It  was  in  this  temple  that  Demosthenes  took  re- 
ftige  when  panned  by  the  emissaries  of  Antipater, 
anl  it  was  here  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  Ute  by 
peisoa.  The  inhabitants  of  Calaureia  erected  a 
statoe  to  the  great  orator  within  the  peribolus  of  the 
temple,  and  paid  divine  honours  to  him.  (Strab. 
Pans.  IL  ee.;  Pint  Oem.  29,  seq.;  Lndan,  Encoat. 
Da*.  38,  seq.) 

Sliaho  says  (viii.  pp.  369,  373),  that  Calaureia 
vraa  30  stadia  in  cirenit,  and  was  separated  from 
the  ceatineot  by  a  stnit  of  four  stadia.  Pausanias 
(L  e.)  mentions  a  second  island  in  the  immediate 
vidaity  named  Stha^bi*,  afterwards  Hiera,  oon- 
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talning  a  temple  of  Athena  Apatnria,  and  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a  strait  so  narrow  and  shallow 
that  there  was  a  passage  over  it  on  loot.  At  prewnt 
there  is  only  one  island;  bat  as  this  island  consists 
of  two  billy  peninsnhis  united  by  a  narrow  sandbank, 
we  may  conclude  with  Leake .  that  this  bank  is  of 
recent  fiirmation,  and  that  the  present  island  com- 
prehends what  was  formerly  the  two  islands  of  Ca- 
hioieia  and  Uiera.  It  it  now  called  Poro,  or  the 
ford,  because  the  narrow  strait  is  fordsble,  as  it  was 
in  ancient  times. 

The  remains  of  the  temple  of  Poseidon  were  dis> 
covered  by  Dr.  Chandler  in  1765,  near  the  centre  of 
the  island.  He  found  here  a  small  Doric  temple, 
reduced  to  an  inconsiderable  heap  of  ruins;  and  even 
most  of  them  have  since  been  carried  off  for  building 
purposes.  (Chandler,  Tracelt,  vol.  it  p.  261 ;  Leake, 
Mono,  voL  ii.  p.  450,  seq.;  Ross,  Waadenmgai  in 
Griechmtaad,  vol.  iL  p.  5,  seq.) 

CALBIS.     [Indus.] 

CALCAlilA,  a  place  in  southern  Gallia,  on  the 
road  from  MancUle  to  Fossae  Harianae  or  Foz-let- 
ilartigua,  14  M.  P.  from  Massilia,  and  34  from 
Fossae  Marianae.  This  rood  must  have  run  from 
MarteilU  round  the  Etan^de  Berre,  and  the  dis- 
tances lead  us  to  place  Cslcaris  at  the  ford  of  the 
Cadiere,  14  M.  P.  from  Marteitte.  [G.  L.] 

CALCA'RLA,  in  Britain,  distant,  in  the  second 
Itinenuy,  9  miles  from  Eburacum  (>'ori).  The 
termination  -eatUr,  the  presence  of  Roman  remains, 
and  the  geological  condition  of  the  country,  all  point 
to  the  present  town  of  Tadeatter,  as  the  modem 
equivalent.  So  does  the  distance.  Nacton  Kymt, 
a  little  higher  up  the  river,  has  by  some  writers  been 
preferred :  the  general  opinion,  however,  favours 
Tadcatttr.  [R.  G.  L.1 

CALCUA.    [Naixjua.] 

CALE  or  CALEM  {PorU>  or  Oporto),  a  city  on 
the  S.  border  of  Galhiecia,  in  Spain,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  Doiius  {Douro)  near  its  month;  and  on  the 
high  road  from  Olisipo  to  Bracara  Augusta,  35  M.  P. 
south  of  the  latter  place.  (Sallust.  op.  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Am.  viL  728,  reading  GaUaeda  for  Gallia; 
Itin.  Ant.  p.  421 ;  Florez,  Etp.  S.  ixL  S,  xiv.  70.) 
It  may  possibly  be  the  Caladunuh  (KoAdJovrov) 
of  Ptolemy,  the  termination  denoting  its  situation  on 
a  hill  (iL  6.  §  39).  Though  thus  barely  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  its  position  must  early  have 
made  it  a  considerable  port;  so  that  it  came  to  be 
called  Porbu  Colt,  whence  the  name  of  Portugal 
has  been  derived.  The  modem  city  0-Porto  (L  e. 
the  Port)  stands  a  little  £.  of  the  site  of  Cole,  vrhich 
is  believed  to  be  occupied  by  the  market  toim  of 
Goya.  [P.  S.i 

CALE-ACTE  (Ka\J)  'Airr^i:  Eth.  KoXoirriTnt, 
KaXoairrlTiit,  KoXoicTaiat,  KoAotbrrior,  Steph.  B.: 
Akti),  a  city  on  the  W.  coast  of  Crete,  whose  domain 
was  probably  bounded  on  the  K.  by  the  Phalasaniisn, 
and  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  the  Polyrrhenian  territory. 
A  district  called  Akti,  in  the  region  cfifuoghia,  bos 
been  identified  with  it.  (Pashley,  Trar.  vol.  ii.  p. 
57.)  This  place  has  been  by  some  commentators 
on  the  New  Testament  confounded  with  the  Fair 
Havens  (KaAo)  /Unifts),  to  which  St  Paul  came  in 
his  voyage  to  Italy  (^AeU.  xxvii.  8),  and  which  is 
situated  on  the  S.  of  the  island.  (Hoeck,  Kreta,  voL 
Lp.440.)  LE.B.J.] 

CALEUO'NIA  (jFrt.  Caledonius),  the  northern 
port  of  Britannia.  The  name  is  variously  derived. 
In  the  present  Welsh,  celj/dd  =  a  theltered  place,  a 
retreat,  a  woodg  ihdter  (see  Owen's  Diet.),  the 
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plural  form  of  which  is  cehddon.  In  tho  same 
iiinjjnase  called  ^=  thitth  ttalki.  Niune  for  naino, 
the  former  of  these  words  Rires  as  the  preferable 
etymola)rj  for  Caledonia.  Growth  for  growth,  that 
of  tlie  thittle  predominates  over  that  of  timber.  As 
Sir  as  the  opinion  of  the  native  critics  goes,  the  farmer 
etymology  is  the  more  cmront. 

Whatever  may  be  its  meaning,  the  root  Caltd 
(or  CaUdon)  is  British.  It  may  or  may  not  have 
been  native  as  well,  t.  «.  if  we  suppose  (a  donbtful 
point)  that  the  Caledonii  were  notably  different  fe>m 
tlie  Britanni.  Pliny  (iv.  16.  s.  30)  is  the  6rat 
author  in  whose  text  it  appears;  but,  as  it  appears 
in  Ptolemy  (ii.  3)  also,  and  as  Ptolemy's  sources 
were  in  certain  cases  earlier  than  those  of  Pliny,  or 
even  Caewtr,  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  it  to 
have  been  a  name  one  whit  newer  than  that  of  any 
other  ancient  nation.  The  Dicalidones  of  Ammianus 
Marcellinu^  (xxvii.  8)  are  most  pivbably  the  same 
popuhition  under  a  desi<piatioa  augmented  by  a  de- 
rivational or  inflexional  prefix. 

The  import  of  the  term  is  not  less  doubtful  than 
its  etymology.  With  the  btter  writers  it  is  wide; 
and  Caledonia  is  the  term  expressive  of  one  of  the 
great  primary  divisions  of  the  popniations  of  the 
Britannic  islanders ;  coinciding,  nearly,  with  the 
present  kingdom  of  Scotland,  as  opposed  to  England 
and  IreUnd.  But,  assuredly,  this  was  not  its  ori- 
ginal power.  Aristotle  knows  no  distinction  between 
Mutbcm  and  northern  Britain.  He  merely  knows 
the  one  between  Albion  (Great  Britain)  and  Icme 
(Ireland).  Mela  differs  from  Aristotle  only  in 
writing  Britannia  instead  of  Albion.  The  Orcades 
and  tlie  Ilemodae  (^Hebridee)  he  knows;  but  he 
knoivs  no  Caledonia. 

Pliny,  as  aforesaid,  is  the  firet  author  who  men- 
tions Caledonia;  Tacitus  (,Affr.  II)  the  one  who 
deals  with  it  most  fully.  The  authorities,  however, 
are  the  same  in  both.  The  one  wrote  as  the  biogm- 
pher  of  Agricola;  the  other  evidently  bases  his  state- 
ments (m  the  information  supplied  by  that  com- 
mander,— "  triginta  prope  jam  annis  notitiam  ejus 
Bomanis  armis  non  ultra  vicinitatem  sUvae  Cale- 
donias  propagantibos."    (Plin.  L  c.) 

Solinus  gives  us  the  following  mysterious  passage. 
He  speaks  of  the  Caledoniciu  angulia,  and  con 
tinues  —  "in  quo  recessn  Ulyxem  Caledoniae  ap- 
polsum  manifestat  ara  Graeris  litteris  scripta 
votum "  (c  23).  To  refer  this  to  a  mistaken  or 
inaccurate  application  of  the  well-known  passage  of 
Tacitus,  wherein  he  speaks  of  Ul3rsses  having  been 
carried  as  far  as  Germany,  of  his  having  founded 
Ateibttryiuin,  of  his  having  an  altar  raised  to  his 
honour,  and  of  the  name  of  Laertes  being  inscribed 
thereon  (^Germ.  3),  would  be  to  cat  the  Gordian 
knot  rather  than  to  unloose  it ;  besidea  which,  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Caledonian  Ulysses  by  means  of  the 
German  would  only  be  the  illustration  of  obtcunm 
per  obtcuritit.  Again,  the  traditions  that  connect 
the  name  of  Ulysses  with  Lisbon  QPlguae  pons) 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  Upon  the  whole,  the  state- 
ment of  Solinus  is  inexplicable ;  though,  possibly, 
when  the  history  of  Fiction  has  received  more 
criticism  than  It  has  at  present,  some  small  li^ht 
may  be  thrown  upoo  it.  It  may  then  appear  that 
Ulysses — and  nuny  other  so-called  Hellenic  heroes 
like  him — are  only  Greek  in  the  way  that  Orlando 
or  Rinaldo  are  Italian,  i. «.  referable  to  the  country 
whose  poems  have  meet  immortalised  them.  A 
Phoenician,  Gallic,  Iberic,  or  even  a  German  Ulyssea, 
whose  exploits  finmed  the  basis  of  a  Greek  poem,  is. 
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in  the  mind  of  the  present  writer,  no  more  ia^ 
probable  than  the  fact  of  a  Welsh  Aithnr  celebrated 
in  the  poems  of  France  and  Italy. 

In  continuing  our  notice  of  the  earlier  classical 
texts,  Ptolemy  will  be  taken  before  Tacitus.  Ue 
presents  more  than  one  difficulty.  When  Anunianos 
Marcellinns  (xxvii.  8)  speaks  of  the  Picts  being 
divided  into  two  genlet,  the  Di-cn/Kianes  and  Vec- 
turiones,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  means  by 
the  former  term  any  popuUtion  diflerent  from  that 
of  the  simple  Caledomaiu.  His  whole  text  con- 
firms this  view.  Equally  difficult  is  it  to  separate 
the  i>t-calidooes  from  the  Oceanut  Deucaledoiau 
('QxfflU'&r  KaAovftffof  AoinifcaAijddrios)  of  Ptolemy 
(ii.  3) ;  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  determine 
vriicther  the  ocean  gave  the  name  to  the  populatiou  or 
the  popnlation  to  the  ocean.  Now,  the  Dencaledonian 
ocean  is  on  the  touth-Kettem  side  of  Scotland;  st 
least,  it  is  more  west  than  cast.  The  Chersonesiu 
of  the  Novanlae,  and  the  estuary  of  the  Cliita  (the 
mall  of  Galloway  and  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde)  are 
among  the  first  localities  noticed  in  the  Deteription 
of  tha  Norihem  Side  of  <A«  Britaaaie  ItUmi 
Albion,  atom  which  lie*  the  Ocean  called  Deu- 
calidonian. 

Now  the  Caledonii  of  Ptolemy  are  to  a  certaia 
extent  the  same  as  the  coastmea  of  the  Dencaii- 
donian  Ocean,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  are 
difibrent.  Their  area  begins  at  the  Lelamnomm 
Bag  and  reaches  to  the  Varar  Aettuary,  and,  to  the 
north  of  these,  lies  the  Caledonian  Forest  (KoA;)- 
S6i>tos  Spe/jiis,  Ptol.  11  c).  Dealing  with  Loch  /yiM 
and  the  Utirrag  Firth  as  the  equivalents  to  tJie 
LeUmnonian  Bag  and  the  Varar  Aatuarg,  tbe 
Caledonii  stretch  across  Scotland  &om  luveraiy  to 
Inverness.  Still,  in  the  eyes  of  Ptolemy,  these  an 
only  one  out  of  the  many  of  the  North  British 
populations.  The  Cantae,  the  Vacomagi,  and  otben 
are  conterminous  with  them,  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, bear  names  of  equal  value.  There  ii  no 
such  tiling  in  Ptolemy  as  Caledonia  and  the  litn- 
nonf  and  nb-divitiont  of  Caledonia — there  is 
nothing  generic,  so  to  say,  in  his  phraseology. 

The  Caledonia  of  Tacitus  is  brought  as  &r  south 
as  the  Grampians  at  least,  possibly  as  fiu-  south  as 
the  valleys  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  The  Cale- 
donia, too,  of  Tacttns  is  more  or  less  generic,  at  imst 
the  Uoresti  seem  to  have  been  considered  to  be  a 
people  of  Caledonia  just  as  Kent  is  a  put  of 
England. 

Putting  the  above  statements  together,  leaking  at 
tho  same  time  to  certain  other  circumstances,  such 
as  the  physical  condition  of  the  country  and  the 
nature  of  the  Ptolemaic  authorities,  we  may  pro* 
bably  come  to  the  belief  that,  until  the  invaaon  of 
Agricola,  Caledonia  was  a  word  of  a  compantirely 
restricted  significatian — that  it  denoted  a  woody 
district  —  that  it  extended  from  Loch  Fyne  to 
the  Murray  Firth  —  that  the  people  who  inhabited 
it  were  tailed  Caledoniant  by  the  .Britons,  and 
Vi-caledoniant  (Black  Caledonians?)  by  the  Hiber- 
nians— that  Ptolemy  took  his  name  for  the  axon 
from  an  Irish,  fur  the  people  and  the  forest  from  a 
British,  source —  that  the  westeni  extension  of  thtoe 
proper  Ptolemaic  Caledonians  came  sufficiently  near 
the  westeni  extremity  of  the  rampart  of  Agricola  to 
become  known  to  that  commander — and  tliatitwas 
extended  by  him  to  all  the  popuUtions  (east  as  wdl 
as  west)  north  of  that  rampart,  so  becoming  men 
and  more  generaL 

Such  seems  to  be  the  histoiy  of  the  wud.    As  t* 
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the  original  tnot  itaelf,  th«  qnestjon  liet  open  to  »  | 
re&nenMDt  on  one  or  two  of  the  details.     The  SUva 
Caledonia  of  Ptolemjr  lies  north  of  the  CaUdomi, 
i.  e.  north  of  Loch  Neae,  &c     Bat  this  ia  a  coontry  | 
in  the  heart  of  Ha  gneiss,  where  fiimts  can  scarcely 
haTe  existed,  except  so  far  as  there  is  a  tract  of 
the  old  red  sandstone  immediately  to  the  north  of  < 
Inremeas.     The  trne  forest  can  scarcely  hare  lain 
north  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde 
to  StonehaTcn — this  hang  the  soatbem  limit  of 
the  barren  and  treeless  gneiss.    Again  —  tbongb 
this  is  a  mere  point  of  dettil  —  L>oeh  Linhe  may  be 
a  better  eqniralent  to  the  Sinns  Lehunnonias  than 
Loch  Fyne. 

Caledonia,  then,  was  in  its  general  sense  a 
politieal  term,  denoting  the  part  of  Albion  north  of 
Agricola'a  bonndaty.  Beyond  this,  the  Boman 
mnains  are  next  to  none,  f  See  Wilson's  Pnkutoric 
AtmaU  of  Scotland.) 

How  far  does  the  following  passage  in  Tacitns 
(Agrie.  11)  snggest  an  ethnological  signification  as 
well  ?  ~-"  Rntilaa  Cakdoniam  habitantium  comae, 
magni  artns  Germanicam  ori^nem  adsoverant.''  In 
the  first  place,  the  German  origin  is  an  inference — - 
Ihe/actt  being  the  large  Umbt  and  the  tmdt/  hair. 
The  interpretation  of  this  passage  is  to  be  collected 
{ram  its  context  in  the  Agricola,  and  from  the  eth- 
nological principles  that  gnided  Tadtns,  as  col- 
lected from  the  Germmua.  The  chief  distinctive 
diameter  of  the  German  was  his  want  of  towns,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  his  settled  habitations.  The 
ene  sepanted  him  from  the  Gaol,  the  other  from 
the  Sarmatiaa  Where  each  occnrred  there  was, 
qitoad  hoc,  a  German  characteristic.  Now  there 
were  fewer  towns  in  North  than  in  Sonth  Britain. 
This  directed  the  attention  of  the  historian  towards 
Germany.  Then,  there  were  the  limbs  and  bair. 
What  was  this  worUi?  The  Britons  were  not 
small  men;  so  that  if  there  were  a  notable  dif> 
ference  in  fiironr  of  the  Caledonians,  the  latter  most 
hare  been  gigantic  Their  miUtary  prowess,  pro- 
bably, magnified  their  statare.  Nor  yet  were  the 
Britons  dark.  'The  Silnriana,  who  were  so,  are 
treated  as  exceptional.  Hence  their  stature  and 
complexion  are  mere  questions  of  more  or  lee*. 
The  combination  of  these  facts  should  guard  us 
against  too  hastily  denying  the  Keltic  origm  of  even 
the  most  Caledonian  of  the  Caledonians. 

Whether  they  were  Britons  or  Gaels,  is  noticed 
nndrr  Picn,  Scon.     Probably  they  were  Britons. 

The  preTious  view  fiironrs  the  derivation  from  Cale- 
don  =M,forett,  as  opposed  to  CmlUd  cs  ThietU  etalk. 

The  fiirther  tha  Romans  went  north  the  ruder 
they  foond  the  manners.  Xiphilinus,  speaking 
after  Dion  Caseins,  thus  describes  the  chief  tribes  :— 
"  Amoi^  the  Britons,"  (otaerve,  this  name  is  oon- 
tinoed  beyond  the  wall),  "  the  two  greatest  tribes 
are  the  Cakdnui  and  Meotae;  for  even  the  names 
of  the  others  may  be  said  to  be  meiged  in  these. 
The  >ieatae  dwell  close  to  the  wall  — the  Cale- 
donians beyond  them — having  neither  walls,  nor 
cities,  nor  tilth,  bat  living  by  pastaiage,  by  the 
chase,  and  on  certain  barrias;  for  of  their  fish  they 
never  teste.  They  live  in  tents,  naked  and  bare- 
footed, having  wives  in  common.  'Their  state  is  demo- 
eratical.  They  fight  iirom  chariots:  their  arms  consist 
of  a  shield  and  a  short  spear  with  a  brazen  knob  at 
the  extremity;  tbqr  nae  daggers  also."  (Ixxvi.  13.) 

For  the  chief  popniations  of  Caledonia,  in  the 
wider  sense  of  the  term,  and  for  tha  history  of  the 
country,  sae  BBTTAjniu.  [B.  G.  L.] 
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CALE'LA  (Ka\4^i|),  a  pkoe  in  Apniia,  men* 
tioned  only  by  Polybius  (iii.  101),  who  tells  us 
that  tlinucins  nicamped  there,  when  Hannibo) 
had  established  himself  at  Gemnium.  He  calla 
it  ixpa,  by  which  he  probably  means  a  "  castellam," 
or  small  fortified  town,  and  tells  as  it  was  in  tha 
territory  of  Larinum ;  but  its  exact  position  cannot 
be  ascertained.  It  appears  from  his  namtive  to 
have  been  somewhat  more  than  16  stadia  fi-oot 
Gemninm.  [E.  H.  B.l 

CALENTES  AQUAE.    [Aquae  Calidab.] 

CALENTUM  (prob.  Cosoflo  near  AUmiz),  a 
tovra  of  Hispania  Baetica,  famous  for  its  manufac- 
tnre'  of  a  sort  of  tiles  light  enough  to  swim  on  water 
(Plin.  XXXV.  14.  s.  49;  Vitruv.  ii.  3;  comp.  Stnib, 
xiii.  p.  615;  iJchneider,  ad  Eclog.  Phyt.  p.  88; 
Caro,  Aniig.  iii.  70).  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  city 
of  the  Callenses  Emanici,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  I , 
e.  3).  [P.  S.] 

CALES  {Ki\r,t:  Elh.  KoAip-d^Calennst  Calvi), 
one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  Campania,  si- 
tuated in  the  northern  part  of  that  province,  on  the 
rood  from  Tconum  to  Casilinnm.  (Strab.  v.  p.  337.) 
When  it  first  appears  in  history  it  is  called  an  Aa- 
sonian  dty  (Liv.  viiL  16):  and  was  not  included  in 
Campania  in  the  earlier  and  more  restricted  sense  of 
that  term.  [Camfaxia.J  Its  antiquity  is  attested 
by  Virgil,  who  associates  the  people  of  Cales  with 
their  nei^bours  the  Aurnnci  and  the  Sididni.  (^Ae». 
vii.  738.)  Silios  Italicos  ascribes  its  fbondation  t* 
Calais  the  son  of  Boreas,  (viii.  SI4.)  In  B.C.  333, 
the  inhabitants  of  Cales  are  first  mentioned  as  taking 
np  arms  agidnst  the  Romans  in  cbnjanction  with 
thdr  neighbours  the  Sididni,  bat  with  bttle  success; 
they  were  easily  defeated,  and  their  dty  taken  and 
occupied  with  a  Roman  garrison.  The  conquest 
was,  however,  deemed  worthy  of  a  triumph,  and 
the  next  year  was  farther  secured  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  colony  of  3,500  dtizens  with  Latin  righta. 
(Liv.  viii.  16;  Veil  Pat.  i.  14;  Fast.  Triumph.) 
From  this  time  Cales  became  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  the  Roman  power  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and  though 
its  territory  was  repeatedly  ravaged  both  by  tiie 
Somnites,  and  at  a  later  period  by  Hannibal,  no  at- 
tempt seems  to  have  been  made  upon  the  city  itself. 
(Liv.  X.  30,  xxii.  13,  IS,  xxiii.  31,  &c.)  It,  bow- 
ever,  sofiered  so  severely  frwn  the  ravages  of  the  war 
that  in  B.  a  309  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  colonies 
which  declared  their  inability  to  fnmish  any  farther 
supplies  of  men  or  money  (Liv.  xxvii.  9),  and  was 
in  consequence  punished  at  a  biter  period  by  the 
imposition  of  heavier  contributions.  (Id.  xxix.  15.) 
In  the  days  of  Cicero  it  was  evidently  a  flourishing 
and  populous  town,  and  for  s<ane  reason  or  other 
eiyoyed  the  special  fovoar  and  protection  of  the 
great  orator.  (Cio.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  31,  ad  Fam, 
ix.  13,  ad  AtL  vii.  14,  &c)  He  terms  it  a  Moui- 
dpium,  and  it  retained  the  same  rank  under  the 
Roman  Empire  (Tacinn.  vL  15;  Plin.  iii.  5.  a.  9): 
its  continued  prolperity  is  attested  by  Strabo,  who 
calls  it  a  considerable  dty,  though  inferior  to 
Tcanam  (v.  p.  337 ;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  68),  as  well  as  by 
inscriptions  and  existing  remuns:  but  no  farther 
mention  of  it  occurs  in  history.  It  was  the  bulh- 
place  of  M.  Vinicius,  the  son-in-Uw  of  Germanicos, 
and  patron  of  Vdleias  Paterculns.  (Tac.  I,  c.) 
Cales  was  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Via  Latina, 
which  led  from  Teannm  direct  to  Casilinom,  and 
there  joined  the  Appian  Way:  it  was  rather  more 
than  five  miles  distant  from  Teanum,  and  above  seven 
from  Casilinom.    Its  prosperity  was  owing,  in  great 
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measure,  to  the  fertility  of  ite  territotj-,  which  im- 
meduitely  idjmiwd  the  celebrated  "  Falemns  »ger  " 
and  was  scarcely  inferior  to  that  favoured  district  in 
the  excellence  of  its  wines,  the  praises  of  which  are 
repeatedly  snng  by  Horace.  (Hot.  Cam.  i.  20.  9, 
31.9,  iT.  12.  14;  Jut.  L  69;  Strab.  T.  p.  243; 
Plin.  xir.  6.  s.  8.)  So  fertile  a  district  could  not 
but  be  an  object  of  desire,  and  we  find  that  besides 
the  ori^nal  Soman  colony,  great  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Cales  was  repeatedly  portioned  out  to  fresh 
settlers :  first  in  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  afterwards 
under  Augustus.  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  232.)  Cales  was 
also  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  implements  of 
husbandry,  and  of  a  particular  kind  of  eartheii*are 
vessels,  called  from  their  origin  Calenae.  (Cato,  R.R. 
135;  Varr.  op.  Sonium,  xv.  p.  545.) 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  Cales  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  ravages  of  successive  in- 
vaders, and  in  the  9th  century  had  almost  ceased  to 
exist ;  but  was  revived  by  the  Normans. 

The  modem  city  of  Caivi  retains  its  episcopal 
tank,  but  is  a  very  poor  and  decayed  pUce.  It, 
however,  preserves  many  vestiges  of  its  former  pros- 
perity, the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  a  theatre, 
and  various  other  fragments  of  ancient  buildings,  of 
Teticulated  masonry,  and  consequently  belonging  to 
the  best  pencil  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  well  as 
marble  capitals  and  other  fragments  of  sculpture. 
The  course  of  the  Via  Latuia,  with  its  ancient  pave- 
ment, may  still  be  traced  through  the  town.  A  spring 
of  acidulous  water,  noticed  by  Pliny,  as  existing  "  in 
agio  Caleno"  (ii.  106)  is  still  found  near  FrancolM, 
a  vilhige  about- four  miles  W.  of  Calvi.  (Komanelli, 
ToL  iii.  p.  437  ;  Hoare's  Clauical  Tour,  vol.  L 
pp.  246 — 248;  Craven's  .4irti«i,  vol.  i.  p.  27 — 30; 
Zona,  Memarie  deW  AtUiehiimia  eitta  di  Calvi, 
4to.,  Napoli,  1820.) 

The  coins  of  Cales  are  numerous,  both  in  silver 
and  copper:  but  from  the  circumstance  of  their  all 
having  Latin  legends,  it  is  evident  they  all  belong  to 
the  Soman  colony.  [E.  H.  B.] 


COn<  OP  CALES. 

CALES  (K<Ui|t,  KitAATfj),  «  ri'^ef  of  Bithynia, 
120  stadia  east  of  Elaens.  (Arrian,  p.  14;  and  Marc, 
p.  70.)  This  seems  to  be  the  river  which  Thucydides 
(iv.  75)  calls  Calex  (Ki<Ai|().  «t  the  month  of  which 
Lamachus  lost  his  ships,  which  were  anchored  there, 
owing  to  a  sudden  rise  of  the  river.  Thucydides 
places  the  Calex  in  the  Hcracleotis,  which  agrees 
very  well  with  the  position  of  theXJales.  Lamachus 
and  his  troops  were  compelled  to  walk  along  the 
coast  to  Chalccdon.  Pliny  (v.  32)  mentions  a  river 
Alces  in  Bithynia,  which  it  has  been  conjectured, 
may  be  a  corruption  of  Calex.  There  was  on  the 
river  Cales  also  an  emporium  or  trading  place  called 
Cales.  [G-  L.] 

CALETI,  or  CALETES  (KnXrroi,  Strab.;  Ko- 
KuTot,  Ptol.)  are  reckoned  by  Caesar  (S.  G.  ii.  4) 
among  the  Belgic  nations,  and  consequently  are 
north  of  the  Seme  {R.  G.  i.  1 ).  In  B.  c.  57  it  was 
estimated  tluit  they  could  m'JSter  10,00(»  fighters. 


CALINIPAXA. 

Tbejr  an  ennmeratnd  nnder  the  name  of  Caletes  in 
our  present  texts,  among  the  Amoric  or  maritime 
states  of  Gallia   which  joined  in  the  attempt  to 
relieve  Verciugetoiix  when  he  was  besieged  by  Caesar 
in   Alesia  in  B.  c.  52.     The  reading  "  Cadetes " 
may   safely   be  rejected,  nor  are   there   any  good 
reasons  for  distinguishing  the  Belgic  Caleti  from 
the  Armoric  Caletes.     The  Caleti  also  joined  the 
Bellovaci   and  other  tribes  (b.  c.  51)  in  a  fteah 
attempt  to  resist  Caesar.     (£.  G.  viii.  7.)     Stnbo 
(pp.  189, 194)  places  the  Caleti  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Seine,  at  the  month  of  the  river,  and  he  ob- 
serves that  one  of  the  usual  hnes  of  passage  to 
Britain  was  from  this  country.     Ptolemy's  position 
for  the  Caleti  is  the  same,  and  he  informs  us  that 
Juliobona  (^Lillebonne)  was  their  chief  town.     The 
position  thus  agrees  with  the  Pojn  de   Comix,  the 
name  Caux  being  a  corruption  of  Caleti,  conformalile 
to  a  general  principle  in  the  French  language.    They 
were  in  the  modem  diocese  of  Houen,  the  other  part 
of  which  was  occupied  by  their  neighbours  the  Veto- 
casses  or  Veliocasses,  who  are  also  mentioned  by 
Caesar  (A  G.  ii.  4).     In  the  geography  of  Pliny 
(iv.  17)  the  Caleti  are  inclnded  in  the  division  of 
Gallia  Lugdunensis.     Hardnin  remarks  that  in  this 
passage  of  Pliny  all   the  MSS.  have  ■*  GaUetos." 
The  Caleti  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  thoaa 
peoples  who  cultivated  flax  largely.  [G.  L.] 

CALETRA,  an  ancient  city  of  Etmria,  which 
appcare  to  have  ceased  to  exist  at  a  very  early  period, 
but  had  left  its  name  to  a  tract  of  territory  called 
after  it  the  "  Caletranus  ager."  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8.) 
The  situation  of  this  may  be  inferred  from  Livr, 
who  tells  us  that  the  Soman  colony  of  Sati-khia 
(in  the  valley  of  the  Albegna)  was  established  "  in 
agro  Caletrano,"  but  he  does  not  allude  to  the  city 
itself  (xxxix.  56>  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALINGAE,  a  considerable  people  of  India  intra 
Gangem,  close  to  the  sea  (t.  e.  on  the  E.  coast)  with 
a  capital  Pabthaus  (PUn.  vi.  17,  18.  s.  21,  S2> 
The  promontory  Camnoon,  which  we  may  assume 
to  heve  belonged  to  them,  was  625  H.  P.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges,  and  npon  it  was  the  town  of 
Dahdaoula.  (Plin.  vi.  20.  s.  23.)  This  promontory 
and  city  are  usually  identified  with  those  of  Colina 
patnam,  about  half  way  between  the  riven  Uaho' 
Huddy  and  Godavery;  and  the  territory  of  the  Ca- 
lingae  seems  to  correspond  pretty  nearly  to  the 
district  of  Circan,  lying  along  the  coast  of  Ortssa 
between  the  two  rivers  just  named. 

Their  wido  difiiision,  and  their  close  connection 
with  the  Gangaridae,  are  shown  by  the  fi&cts  that 
Pliny  calls  them  Calikoae  Gakoarides  (18.  s. 
22),  and  mentions  the  MonoGALinoAS  on  a  great 
island  in  the  Ganges,  and  the  Maccocaungak  on 
the  upper  course  of  the  river  (17,  19.  s.  21,  22). 
Ptolemy  does  not  mention  them ;  bnt  their  poMtion 
seems  to  correspond  to  his  district  of  Maesolia,  in 
which  he  places  the  inland  city  of  Calliga  (KaX- 
Xiyti),  which  is  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  mo- 
dem Cooltoo,  above  Kuttack,  on  the  Makanuddy, 
and  to  the  Parthalis  of  Pliny.  (Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  93.) 
There  are  other  traces  of  the  name,  along  the  E. 
coast,  even  to  the  S.  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
where  Ptolemy  calls  the  promontory  opposite  to 
Ceylon  KoAAiyiKiii'  (vii.  1.  §  1 1 :  Cory).     [P.  S.] 

CALINIPAXA  (prob.  Kanoage),  a  city  of  India 
intis  Gangem,  made  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the 
expedition  of  Seleuetis  Nicator.  It  stood  on  the 
Ganges  considerably  above  its  confluence  with  th« 
Jomanes  (^Jumim),  625  M.  P.  above,  )WCording  to 
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Uie  itineraries  d  tlK  expedition,  io  which  howerer 
the  niunbeis  were  evideutl;  confused.  (Plin.  \i.  17. 
•.21.)  [P.  S] 

CALLAICI.     [Gauaeci.] 

CALLAS  (Ka\Aas),  a  smaller  river  OD  the  north 
coast  of  Enboea,  flawing  into  the  se«  near  Oreo*. 
(Stnib.  X.  p.  445.) 

CALLATE'BUS  (KoAAoniJoi).  Xerxes,  on  his 
march  from  Cdossae  to  Sardes,  crossed  the  Maeander 
and  came  to  CalUtebna,  a  city  of  Lydia,  where  men 
make  honey,  that  is  EUf;ar,  out  of  the  tamarislt  and 
wheat  (Uerod.  til  31 ).  Stepbauos  (s.  r.  KaMaT«)$at') 
merelj  copies  Herodotus,  and  adds  the  Ethnic  name 
KoXAirr^Sios,  probablj  his  own  invention.  The 
tamarisk  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  valley  of  the 
Cogamus  near  Ameh  Ghieul  (Hamilton,  Raatrchtt, 
&c.  vol.  ii.  p.  374),  which  is  north  of  the  Maeander 
and  on  the  road  to  Sardes.  It  corresponds  well 
CDOogh  to  the  probable  position  of  Callatebus,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  identify  it  [G.  L.] 

CALLATIS  (KoAAarij,  KiKara,  KoAAorfo, 
or  KoAAorria),  a  h>rge  city  of  Tlirace,  on  the  coast 
at  the  Euxine.  It  was  a  colony  of  Miletns  (Hehi,  ii. 
S),  and  its  original  name  Acervetis.  (Plin.  iv.  18.) 
The  author  of  the  Etym.  Mag.  describee  it  as  a  oo- 
kny  of  Heracleia,  wliich  may  mean  nothing  else  but 
that,  at  a  later  period,  fresh  colonists  were  sent  out 
from  Heracleia.  (Scyl.  PeripL  p.  29;  Strab.  vii.  p. 
319;  Scyron.  Frag.  15;  Diod.  xix.  73,  xz.  25; 
Anonym.  PeripL  p.  12 ;  Stepb.  B.  :  v. ;  Procop,  dt 
Aedif.  iv.  1 1 ;  Ptol.  iii.  10.  §  8;  Amm.  Marc,  xxvii. 
4.)  The  town  appears  to  have  been  flourishing  down 
to  a  late  period,  and  is  now  generally  identified  with 
the  town  of  CoUat  or  CoOalL  [L.  S.] 

CALLENSES.    [Caucstum]. 

CALLEVA,  in  Britain,  distant  22  miles,  accord- 
ing to  the  Itinerary,  from  Vents  Belgarum,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Thames.  In  the  seventh  Iter  tliis 
town  is  specified  as  CctUeva  AUrebatum.  In  the 
twelfth  it  is  simply  CaUeta.  How  far  does  this 
justify  OS  in  separating  the  two  towns  ?  It  simply 
indicates  the  likelihood  of  there  having  been  another 
Calleva  somewheie.  It  by  no  means  proves  that  the 
Calleva  of  the  twelfth  Iter  was  such  a  second  one. 
Hence,  the  identity  or  difierence  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  special  eridence  of  the  case.  Mow,  a  similar 
inconsistency — as  is  remarked  by  Horsley — occurs 
in  the  notice  of  Isurinm.  In  one  Iter  it  is  Iturium 
Brigaatum,  in  another,  simply  Iturium.  Hence, 
the  assumption  of  a  second  Calleva,  mentioned  by 
oay  extant  author,  is  unnecessary.  Of  the  one  in 
question,  Silchester  is  the  generally  recognised  mo- 
dem equivalent.  [K.  G.  L.1 

CALLIARUS  (KoAXiofot :  Eth.  KaMMinis),  a 
town  in  eastern  Locris  mentioned  b)'  Homer,  was  un- 
inhabited in  Strabo's  time,  but  its  name  was  still 
attached  to  a  tract  of  groimd  on  account  of  the  ferti- 
lity of  the  Utter.  (Hom.  IL  ii.  531 ;  Strab.  ix.  p. 
426:  Steph.  B. «.  v.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol. 
ii.  p.  180.) 

CALLI'CHOBUS,  a  river  of  Bithyoia  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (vi.  1)  and  also  by  Scyiaz  (iVtpJ.  p. 
34).  [G.  L.] 

CALLI'CnLA  MOMS,  a  range  of  mountains  in 
the  northern  part  of  Campania.  The  name  is  found 
only  in  Livy  (xzii.  15,  16),  from  whom  we  gather 
that  it  was  the  ridge  which  separates  the  gnat 
plain  on  the  M.  of  the  Vultumus,  luiown  as  the 
Falemns  Ager,  from  the  upper  valley  of  that  river,, 
oboot  Calatia  and  AUi&e,  which  belonged  to  Som- 
Biom.     This  ridge  is,  in  &ct,  the  same  of  which  the 
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continuation  S.  of  the  Vultumus  was  known  as  th* 
Mons  Ti&ta.  Hannibal  cnwiied  it  without  opposi- 
tion on  his  march  from  Samninm  into  Campania 
(B.a217),  when  he  bud  waste  thcFalemian  Phiin; 
but  on  his  return  Fabius  occupied  the  passes  of 
Mt.  Callicula,  as  well  as  Casilinum,  which  com- 
manded the  passage  of  the  Vultumus,  hoping  thus 
to  cut  off  his  retreat.  Hannibal,  however,  deceived 
him  by  a  stratagem,  and  effected  the  passage  of  the 
monntam  without  difficulty  (/i.  16 — 18).  Poly, 
bins,  who  relates  the  same  operations  (iii.  91 — 94), 
designates  this  mountain  range  by  the  name  of 
'^tStayhy,  for  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  read 
Tpttuarhr,  from  Trebia  or  Trebula,  a  small  town  in 
this  neighbourhood;  but  the  position  of  Trebuk  is 
sot  well  ascertained,  and  the  "  Trebianns  Ager," 
mentioned  by  livj  in  another  passage  (xiiii.  14),  is 
placed  by  him  S.  of  the  Vultumus.  The  name 
given  by  Polybius  is,  however,  in  all  probabiUty, 
corrupt.  [E.  H.  B.l 

CALLI'DROMUS.     [Okta.] 

CALLI'ENA  (KoAAftra,  Arrian.  Peript.  Mar. 
Erythr.,  KoAAiavit,  Cosmas  Indicopl.  ii.  p.  337: 
Kalliasmee,  on  the  mainland,  opposite  BonAag),  a 
considerable  seaport  and  capital  of  a  principality  on 
the  W.  coast  of  India.  [P.  S.] 

CALLIEXSES.     [Caixidm.] 

CAXLIFAE,  a  town  of  Samnium,  mentioned  only 
by  Livy  (viii.  25)  who  reUtes  that  the  consuls 
C.  Petelins  and  L.  Papirius  m  B.  c  323,  took  three 
towns  of  the  Samnites,  Callifae,  Rufrinm  and  Allifae. 
Cluver  supposes  Callifae  to  be  represented  by  the 
modem  Carife,  in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini,  be- 
tween Frigento  and  Trevico:  but  this  position  seems 
mnch  too  distant :  and  it  is  more  probable  that  all 
the  three  towns  were  situated  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. A  local  antiquarian  has  given  strong 
reasons  for  placing  Callifae  on  the  site  o(  Caiviti,  a 
village  about  fire  miles  £.  of  Alli/e,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Monte  Mateee,  where  there  exist  some  remains 
of  an  andent  town.  (Tratta,  Antickita  AlUfane,  4ta, 
Kapoli,  1776;  Bomanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  458;  Abelcen, 
Mittel  Italien,  f.  98.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALLIGA    [Calinoae]. 

CALLl'GERIS  (KeAktytplt),  an  inland  city  of 
India  intra  Gangem,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  peninsula, 
between  the  riveis  Benda  and  Pseudostomus.  (Ptol. 
vii.  1.  §  83.)  Some  identify  it  with  Calliena. 
(Mannert,  vol.  v.  pt  L  p.  146.)  [P.  S.] 

CALLIGICUM  PROM.     [Cort.] 

CALLINl'CUS,  CALLINI'CUM.     [Nicepho- 

MUM.] 

GALLINU'SA(KaAX(i'av(ra=sKaX))  Nqmr?),  a 
promontory  to  the  NW.  of  Cyprus,  which  Ptolemy 
(v.  14.  §  4)  pUccs  to  tiie  W.  of  Soli.  D'Anville 
{Mim.  de  tAcad.  det  Inter,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  537), 
from  one  Venetian  map,  gives  it  the  name  of  Ekni, 
and  from  another  Venetian  map,  Capo  de  Alestan- 
dreta.  (Engel,  Kgprot,  vol.  L  p.  74;  MariU,  Viaygi, 
vol  L  199.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CALLIOPE (KoAAudri), PoL x. 31 ;  Appian, Syr. 
57;  Stepb.  B.;  Plin.  vi.  17.  s.  29),  a  town  founded 
by  Selencns  in  Parthia.  The  situation  is  unknown; 
but  it  is  mentioned  by  Appian  as  one  ot  many  towns 
built  by  Selencns,  luid  named  by  him  after  other 
Greek  towns.  [V.] 

CALLI'POLIS  (KoAAfiroXtj).  1.  {GaUipM),  a 
maritime  city  of  Calabria,  situated  on  the  Tarentine 
Gulf,  about  30  miles  frnn  the  lapygian  promontory, 
and  between  50  and  60  from  Tarcntum.  (Pliny 
gives  the  farmer  distance  at  32  M.  P.,  and  the  latter 
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■t  75.)  Its  oame  safBcientlj  attests  Hs  GnA 
origin,  wblch  is  further  confirmed  b^  Mela  (ii.  4), 
who  calb  it  "  Urfas  Oraia,  CaUipolis;"  and  we  lean 
from  DionTsias  (Fr.  Hai.  xvii.  4)  that  it  was  founded 
hj  a  Lsoedaemoiiian  named  Leacippus,  with  the 
consent  and  a:isistance  of  tlie  TareoUnes,  who  had 
tliemselres  prerioQsl;  had  a  small  settlement  there. 
Plinj  tells  US  that  it  was  called  in  his  time  Ansa 
("  CaUipolis  qnae  nnno  est  Anza,"  iii.  II.  s.  16), 
but  it  would  seem  to  have  never  lost  its  Greek  appel- 
btion,  which  it  retains  almost  nnaltered  at  the 
present  day.  The  ancient  city  doubtless  occupied 
the  same  site  with  the  modem  GaUip<M,  on  a  nxJcy 
peninsnla  projecting  boldly  into  the  sea,  and  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  only  by  a  bridge  or  cause- 
way. It  is  remarkable  that  we  find  in  ancient  times 
no  allusion  to  the  excellence  of  its  port,  to  which  it 
'  owes  its  present  prosperity;  it  is  now  one  of  the 
most  consutersble  trading  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy, 
and  contains  abore  12,000  inhabitants.  (Galateo, 
De  Situ  lapggiae,  p.  39 ;  Komanelli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  44 
— 47;  Swinburne,  Travelt,  toL  i.  p.  368;  Gins- 
tiniani,  J)it.  Gtogr.  t.  v.).  ' 

3.  A  city  <Ri  the  K.  coast  of  Scily,  which  was  of 
Greek  origin,  and  a  colony  from  the  neighbouring  dty 
of  Naxofc  (Scymn.  Ch.  286  ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  272.)  It 
appears  to  have  ceased  to  exist  at  an  early  period,  as 
the  only  notice  of  it  found  in  history  is  iu  Herodotus 
(vii.  154),  who  mentions  it  ss  having  been  besieged 
and  reduced  to  subjection  by  Hippocrates,  tyrant 
of  Gela.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  destroyed,  or 
its  inhabitants  removed,  either  by  that  ruler,  or 
his  successor  Gelon,  according  to  a  policy  familiar 
to  the  Sicilian  despots,  as,  from  the  absence  of  all 
mention  of  the  name  by  Thncydides  dnring  the 
operations  of  the  Athenians  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily, 
it  seems  certain  that  it  was  then  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence. Nor  is  the  name  afterwards  found  in  Dio- 
dorus;  and  it  is  only  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  one  of 
the  cities  of  Sicily  that  had  disappeared  before  his 
time.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  r.)  Silins 
Italicns,  indeed,  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  still  existed  dnring 
the  Second  Punic  War  (xiv.  249) ;  but  his  accuracy 
on  this  point  may  well  be  questioned.  It  was  pro- 
bably situated  on  the  coast  between  Naxoe  and 
Mcs«ana.  [K  H.  B.] 

CALLrP0LIS(Ka^A(1roAlt:  (/a{K;>o;0. « town 
in  the  Thracian  Cbenonesus,  opposite  to  Lampsacns. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  589 ;  Steph.  B. «.  e. ;  Ptol.  iu.  1 3.  §  4 ; 
Procop.  de  Aed.  ir.  9 ;  Liv.  xxii,  16 ;  Plin.  iv. 
18.)  [L.S.] 

CALLIPOLIS.     [Caluum.] 

CALLI'RRHOE  (KoAAi^^iii)),  warm  springs  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  not  far  from  the 
Dead  Sea,  to  which  Herod  the  Great  resorted  dnring 
his  last  illness,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians.  The 
stream  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea.  (Joseph.  ^n<.  xvii. 
6.  §  5.)  Pliny  (v.  16)  also  describes  it  as  "  calidns 
fans  medicae  salnbritatis."  (Beland,  Palaat.  pp.  302, 
303,  678,  679.)  The  place  was  visited  by  Captains 
Irby  and  Mangles  in  1818,  and  is  thus  described  by 
those  uitelligent  travellers:  "  Looking  down  into  the 
valley  of  CalUrrhoe,  it  presents  some  grand  and  ro- 
mantic features.  The  rocks  vary  between  red,  grey, 
and  black,  and  have  a  bold  and  imposing  appearance. 
The  whole  bottom  is  filled,  and  in  a  manner  choked, 
with  a  crowded  thicket  of  canes  and  aspens  of  dif- 
ferent species,  intermixed  with  the  palm,  which  is  also 
seen  rising  in  tufts  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountain's 
side,  and  m  every  place  whence  the  springs  issue.  In 
one  place  a  considerable  stream  of  hot  water  is  seen 
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precipitating  itself  from  a  high  and  perpendienlar  shelf 
of  nick,  which  is  strongly  tinted  with  the  brilliint 
yellow  of  sulphtur  deposited  upon  it  On  leaching 
the  bottom,  we  found  onnelves  at  what  may  be 
termed  a  hot  river,  so  anions  and  rapid  is  it,  and  its 
heat  so  little  abated;  this  continues  as  it  posses 
downwards,  by  its  receiving  constant  snp{dies  <i 
water  of  the  same  temperature. . . .  We  pa»ed  four 
abundant  springs,  all  within  the  distance  of  half-a- 
mile,  discluu^ng  themselves  into  the  stream  at  right 
angles  with  its  course.  We  jtidged  the  distance  than 
the  Dead  Sea  by  the  ravine  to  be  about  one  hour  and 
a  half.  Maclean  says  that  there  was  a  o^ominal 
city  at  Callirrhoe;  in  which  we  think,  from  theveiy 
natnre  of  the  {Jace,  be  most  be  wrong,  since  there  is 
not  space  or  footing  for  a  town  in  the  valley,  so  fiff 
as  we  saw  it.  That  Herod  must  have  had  soma 
lodging  when  he  visited  these  springs,  is  true,  and 
there  are  euificient  remains  to  prove  that  some  sort 
of  buildings  have  been  erected.  The  whole  surface 
of  the  shelf,  where  the  springs  are,  is  streired  over 
vrith  tiles  and  broken  pottery ;  and,  what  is  most 
surprising,  within  veiy  few  minutes,  withoot  any 
particular  search,  four  ancient  copper  medals  wen 
found ;  all  were  too  much  defaced  to  be  distinguish- 
able, but  they  appeared  to  be  Eoman."  (TrareU,  pp. 
467 — 469.)  Its  course  to  the  Dead  Sea  was  ex- 
plored in  1848  by  the  American  expedition,  and  de- 
scribed by  Lieut.  Lynch.  "  The  stream,  IS  feet  wide 
and  10  inches  deep,  rushes  in  a  southerly  direction, 
with  great  velocity  into  the  sea.  Temperature  of 
the  ah-  70°,  of  the  sea  78°,  of  the  stream  94°,  one 
mile  up  the  chasm  95°.  It  was  a  little  sulphureom 
to  the  taste."  It  issues  from  a  chasm  123  feet  wide 
(the  perpendicular  sides  of  which  vary  &om  80  to 
150  feet  in  height),  and  runs  through  a  small  delta 
about  2  furlongs  to  the  sea.  (Lynch's  Expeditkm, 
p.  371.)  [G.W.] 

CALLIERHOE  FONS.    [Athbwab,  p.  292.J 

CALLISTRATIA  (KaAAiaTparia),  a  town  in 
Asia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Enxine,  20  stadia  cast  of 
Cape  CanrnUs  (Mardan.  PeripL  p.  73) :  it  was  also 
called  Marsilla,  according  to  the  anonymous  authcs' 
of  the  Periplus.  As  Carambis  is  well  known,  Callis- 
tntia  may  also  be  determined.  fG.  L.J 

CALLITHEHA,  a  town  of  Theesaly,  in  the  dis- 
trict Thessaliotis,  of  uncertain  site,    (Lir.  xxxii  13.) 

CA'LLIUM  or  CALLI'POLIS  (KclAAiof,  Pans. 
X.  22.  §  6 ;  KaXKltoXis,  PoL  ap.  Sleph.  B.  1. 1. 
KiJpa{;Liv.xxx.  31:  Eth.KaiMfis'),  the  chief  town 
of  the  Callienses  (oj  KoAAi^i,  Thuc  iit  96),  was 
situated  en  the  eastern  confines  of  Aetolia,  on  une 
of  the  heights  of  Mt.  Oeta,  and  on  the  road  from  the 
valley  of  the  Spercheus  to  Aetolia.  It  was  by  this 
road  that  the  Gauls  inarched  into  Aetolia  in  B.C.  379, 
when  they  surprised  and  destroyed  Gallium,  and  oan- 
mitted  the  most  horrible  atrocities  on  the  inhabitants. 
(Pans.  X.  22.)  Callitun  also  lay  on  the  road  from  Pyra 
(the  summit  of  Oeta,  where  Hercules  was  supposed  to 
have  burnt  himself)  to  Nanpoctus,  and  it  was  divided 
by  Mt.  Corax  from  lower  Aetolia.  (Liv.  xxx.  31.) 

OALO,  a  station  in  the  north  of  Gallia,  which  is 
pbuml  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  betwwn 
Vetera  (JTonfeB)  and  Gelduba  (Gddub,  as  D'Auville 
calls  it,  Gelb  or  Gellep).  The  distances  fix  the 
place  tolerably  well,  and  the  passage  over  the  stream 
called  the  JCamelbach,  the  same  apparently  that 
D'Anville  names  the  Kelnet,  KamtU,  or  Kexdel, 
seems  to  represent  Cala  [G.  L.^ 

CALOR  (KdAvp).  1.  A  river  of  Samniam,  cos 
of  tbe  most  considerable  of  the  tributaries  of  tb* 
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Vnltamiu,  still  esHed  the  Colore.  It  rises  in  the 
country  of  the  Hirpini,  in  the  aame  lofty  gnmp  <rf 
moontaing  in  which  the  Anfidiu  and  the  Silonu 
hare  their  aooroea :  from  thence  it  flows  first  N.  and 
then  W^  passes  under  the  walls  of  Benerentom,  and 
joins  the  Vnltnnios  a  few  miles  SW.  of  Telesia.  In 
this  conrse  it  receives  two  tributary  streams  :  the 
Sabatns  or  Sabbato,  which  joins  it  nnder  the  walls 
of  BeneTentmn,  and  the  Tamams  or  Tamaro,  aboat 
S  milee  higher  up  its  course.  It  was  on  the  banks 
of  this  river,  about  three  miles  from  Beneventom, 
that  the  Carthaginian  general  Hanno  was  defeated 
by  T.  Sempronias  Gracchos  in  B.C.  214;  and  some 
authors,  also,  represented  it  as  the  scene  of  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  Gracchus  himself  two  years  later : 
which,  however,  according  to  Li^,  really  occurred 
at  a  place  called  Cam{a  Veteres  in  Lncania.  (Liv. 
xxiv.  14,  XXV.  17;  Appian.  Arniib.  36.) 

2.  A  river  of  Lncania,  flowing  into  the  Silams. 
Its  name  is  known  only  from  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  1 10) 
which  marks  a  station  "  Ad  Calorem,"  on  the  road 
leading  from  Sslemum  into  Lucania ;  the  distances 
given  are  confosed,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
river  meant  is  the  one  still  called  the  Colore,  which 
flows  from  the  S.  nearly  parallel  with  the  Tansgrns 
or  Taaagro,  and  joins  the  Silams  (JSde)  about  5 
miles  from  its  mouth.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALOS  (KoXii  Ttinaitis),  a  river  of  Pontus,  the 
position  of  which  may  be  placed  approximately  from 
the  bet  of  itr  being  120  stadia  west  of  the  river 
Rfaizins,  which  is  Rizah  in  the  Pashalick  of  TVeU. 
mad.  There  was  at  its  mouth  a  trading  port  called 
Cale  Parembole.  (Arrian,  p.  7.)  [G.  L.] 

CALPE  (KtUm;:  K<i\wu,  Fhilostr.  Vit.  ApoO. 
*.  1 ;  Oibraliar),  the  andent  name  of  the  precipitous 
rock,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Spanish  coast,  and 
at  the  E.  end  of  the  Fretum  Gaditanum  (^Straiti  of 
dbmltttr'),  which  formed  the  northern  ii  the  two 
hills  called  by  the  ancients  the  Pillars  of  Hercules; 
the  southern  pillar,  on  the  African  coast,  being 
Abyla.  [Abtla,  Hercdus  CoLiruNAs].  Calpe 
is  described  by  Strabo  (iii.  p.  139)  as  a  mountain  at 
the  point  where  the  Inner  Sea  joins  the  Outer,  on 
the  right  hand  of  those  sailing  outwards,  belonging 
to  the  Iberians  called  Bastetani  or  Bastnli,  not 
huge  in  circuit,  but  lofty  and  precipitous,  so  that 
from  a  distance  it  appears  like  an  island  (an  appear- 
ance doe  also  to  the  flatness  of  the  isthmus  which 
imites  it  to  the  mainland).  He  places  it  at  dis- 
tances of  750  or  800  stadia  from  Gadeira  (^Cadiz) 
on  the  W.,  and  from  Malaca  (^Malaga)  on  the  E., 
and  2200  stadia  from  Carthago  Nova  (iii.  pp.  156, 
168,  oomp.  L  p.  51,  ii.  p.  108,  iii.  pp.  148,  170; 
Phikstr.  L  e.;  Marcian.  Heracl.  p.  37 ;  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 
6).  HeU  (L  5.  §  3,  ii.  6.  §  8)  adds  that  it  was 
hollowed  out  into  a  great  concavity  on  the  W.  side, 
so  as  to  be  almost  pierced  through;  but  whether 
this  description  refers  to  the  general  form  of  the 
rock,  or  to  the  numerous  caves  which  exist  in  it,  is 
not  dear  from  Mela's  words.  Pliny  mentions  it  as 
the  ootinost  monntain  of  Spain,  and  the  W.  head- 
land of  that  great  gulf  of  the  Mediterranean,  of 
which  the  S.  point  <k  Italy  forms  the  E.  headland 
(iiL  1.  s.  1,  3). 

The  name  has  been  a  fertile  subject  of  Conjecture. 
According  to  the  practice  of  findmg  a  agnificant 
Greek  wmd  in  the  most  foreign  names,  some  derived 
it  from  KcUwii,  an  urn,  to  which  the  form  of  the 
nek  was  fancied  to  bear  some  resemblance  (Schal. 
adJm.  Sat  liv.  279;  Avien.  Or.  Mar.  348, 349). 
Von  worthy  of  notice,  though  evidently  confiised, 
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are  the  statements  of  Enstathius  (ad  Dion.  Perieg. 
64)  and  Avienos  (L  e.  344 — 347).  The  former 
says  that,  of  the  two  pillan  of  Hercules,  that  in 
Europe  was  called  Calpe  in  the  barbarian  tcmgae, 
but  All/be  ("AMWti)  by  the  Greeks;  and  that  in 
Libya  Abetma  by  the  barbarians  (comp.  Philostr. 
L  c.)  and  Cynegetiee  (Kuytryrrudi')  in  Greek,  or,  as 
he  says  lower  down  Abyle  or  Abglyx  ('ASi/A>)i>  1) 
'ACuAvica).  Amnns,  confining  the  name  Abila  to 
the  rock  on  the  African  shore,  interprets  the  word 
to  mean  in  Panic,  a  Iqftg  momUam.  Probably  the 
words  Abila,  Abgla,  Algba,  Calpe,  were  originally 
identical;  the  cluef  difference  of  form  being  in  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  guttural ;  and  it  seems 
most  Ukely  that  the  root  b  Phoenician,  though  some 
would  make  it  Iberian,  and  connect  it  with  the  well- 
known  Celtic  root  Alp.  (Salmas.  ad  Solin.  p.  203; 
Tzsch.  ad  Mel  il  6.  §  8;  Wemadorf,  ad  Amen. 
i.  c).  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Calpe,  it  is  probably  the  same  word  which  we  find 
used  in  reference  to  the  S.  of  Spain  in  the  various 
forms,  Carp-e,  Cart-eia,  TVir^-essns,  as  will  appear 
under  Cabteia,  where  also  will  be  found  a  discus- 
sion of  Strain's  important  Statement  respecting  a 
dty  of  the  name  of  Calpe. 

The  rock  is  too  jsoudly  familiar  to  English  readers 
to  need  much  description.  It  is  composed  of  grey 
limestone  and  marble;  its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is 
about  3  miles;  its  circumference  abont  7;  and  its 
highest  point  abont  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
(hvides  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Bay  of  Gibral- 
tar or  Algetinu,  which  opens  up  from  the  Straits, 
having  5  miles  for  its  greatest  width,  and  8  for  its 
greatest  depth.  At  the  head  of  this  bay  was  the 
ancient  dty  of  Garteia. 

The  modem  name  is  a  corruption  of  Jebel-Tarik, 
i.e.  tie  kill  of  Tarit,  a  name  derived  from  the 
Moorish  conqueror  who  landed  here,  April  30,  711. 
(Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain,  p.  107;  Carter,  Jimmey 
from  Gibraltar  to  Malaga;  Col.  James,  Bitt.  of 
the  Herculean  StnUU.)  [P.  S.] 

CALPE  (KiKirri),  a  river  of  Bithynia,  the  Chal- 
pas  of  Strabo  (p.  543).  It  lies  between  the  Psilis, 
from  which  it  is  210  stadia  distant,  and  the  Sanga- 
rias.  There  was  also  a  port  called  the  port  of  Calpe. 
Xenophon  (Anab.  vi.  4),  who  passed  through  the 
place  on  his  retreat  with  the  Ten  Thousand,  describes 
it  as  abont  half  way  between  Byzantium  and  Hera- 
cleia:  it  is  a  promontory,  and  the  part  which  pro- 
jects into  the  sea  is  an  abrupt  precipice.  The  neck 
which  connects  the  promontory  vrith  the  mainland 
is  only  400  feet  wide.  The  port  is  nnder  the  rock 
to  the  west,  and  has  a  beach;  and  dose  to  the  sea 
there  is  a  source  of  fresh  water.  The  place  is  mi- 
nutely described  by  Xenophon,  and  is  easily  identified 
on  the  maps,  in  some  of  which  the  port  is  marked 
Kirpe  Litnin.  Apollonins  (Arg.  iu  661)  calls  the 
river  Calpe  "  deep  flowmg  "  [G.  L.] 

CALPIA.     [Cartkia.] 

CALUCO'NES  (KoXotfKoxf  f),  a  tribe  of  the  Le- 
pontii  in  Kbaetia,  the  name  of  which  is  still  preserved 
in  that  of  the  valley  of  Kalanca.  (PUn.  iii.  24; 
Ptol.  ii.  12.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CALVUS,  a  hill  near  Bilbilis,  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  mentioned  by  Martial  (i.  49).    [P.  S.] 

CALYCADNUS  (Ka\vKaSrat),  one  of  the  hrgcst 
rivers  of  Cilicia.  (Strab.  p.  670.)  It  rises  in  the 
range  of  Taurus,  and  after  a  general  eastern  course 
between  the  range  of  Tanms  and  the  high  land 
which  borders  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  it 
passes  iSele/'iKi,  the  remains  of  Sdenceis,  and  enterm 
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the  MeditemuMan  north-east  of  the  promontorj  of 
Sarpedon.  "  The  most  fertile  and  the  onlj  extenaive 
level  in  (Cilicia)  Tracheiotis  is  the  nlk-j  of  the 
Cai^cadnus,  a  district  which  was  sometimes  called 
Citis  "  (hake,  Atia  Minor,  p.  116.)  The  Caly- 
cadntu  is  about  ISO  feet  wide,  apposite  to  Selenceia, 
where  there  is  a  bridge  of  six  arches.  The  river  is 
now  called  the  Gkiui-Su.  It  entea  the  sea  throagh 
a  low  sand;  beach.  In  the  treat;  between  Antiochoa 
and  the  Boinans  (Poljrb.  zxii.  36)  the  Syrian  king 
was  not  to  navigate  west  of  the  promontory  Caly- 
cadnum.  except  in  certain  cases.  Livy  (xxxviii.  38) 
mentions  the  same  terms,  bat  he  speaks  both  of 
Calycadnum  and  the  Sarpedon  (promontoria);  and 
Appian  (Syr.  39)  also  mentions  the  two  promon- 
tories Calycadnum  and  Sarpedonium,  and  in  the 
same  order.  Now  if  the  Sarpedon  of  Stnbo  were  the 
lofty  promontory  of  Cape  Cataliert,  as  Beaufort 
supposed  (ATaromonta,  p.  235),  the  Calycadnum, 
which  we  may  fairly  infer  to  be  near  Sarpedon,  and 
near  the  river,  might  be  the  long  sandy  point  of 
Luton  d  Kakpek,  which  is  between  Cape  CavaUere, 
and  the  month  of  the  river  Calycadnos.  Beaufort 
supposes  this  long  sandy  point  to  be  the  Zephyrium 
of  Strabo.  It  is  correctly  described  in  the  Stadiasmns 
"  as  a  sandy  narrow  spit,  80  stadia  from  the  Caly- 
cadniis,"  which  is  about  the  true  distance;  but  in  the 
Stadiasmns  it  is  called  Sarpedonia.  According  to 
the  Stadiasmns  then  the  cape  called  Calycadnum 
must  be,  as  Leake  supposes,  the  projection  of  the 
sandy  coaiit  at  the  mouth  of  the  Calycadnus.  This 
identification  of  Sarpedon  with  Litton  el  Kahpei, 
and  the  position  of  Zephyrimn  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Calycadnus,  agree  very  well  with  Strabo's  words ;  and 
the  Zephyrium  of  Strabo  and  Calycadnum  of  Livy 
and  Polybius  and  Appian,  may  be  the  same.  Ptolemy 
going  from  west  to  east  mentions  Sarpedon,  the  river 
Calycadnus  and  Zephyrium ;  bnt  his  Zephyrium  may 
still  be  at  the  month  of  the  Calycadnus,  [G.  L.] 
CALYDNAE  INSULAE  (KiUwSw  njirot). 
I.  A  group  of  islands  off  the  coast  of  Caria,  men- 
tioned by  Homer  (IL  iL  677),  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal  one   was  Calymna.    For  details,  see  Ca- 

I.TMMA. 

2.  Two  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Troas,  said 
to  be  situated  between  Tenedos  and  the  promontory 
Lectum.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  604 ;  Quint  Smym.  xii. 
453 !  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II.  il  677 ;  TieU.  ad  Lg- 
cophr.  25  )  But  no  islands  are  found  in  this  posi- 
tion ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  owe 
their  name  to  the  passage  in  Homer  mentioned 
above,  though  tlie  Calydnae  of  Homer  are  in  an 
entirely  different  position. 

CA'LYDON  (KoAi-S<i» :  Eth.  KoAi/Juwot,  Caly- 
donius :  Ktirt-agi),  the  most  celebrated  cityof  Aetolia, 
in  the  heroic  age,  was  founded  by  Aetolus  in  the  land 
of  the  Coretes,  and  was  called  Calydon,  after  the 
name  of  his  eon.  Calydon  and  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Pleuron  are  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been  once 
the  ornament  (itp6axnf'^^  of  Greece,  but  to  have 
sunk  in  his  time  into  insignificance.  Calydon  was 
situated  in  a  f^ile  plain  near  the  Evenos,  and  at 
the  distance  of  7  J  (Roman)  miles  from  the  sea,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who  gives  it  the  epithet  of  irtTp4«r<ra  and 
aiwttirti,  from  which  we  might  conclude  that  the 
city  was  situated  on  a  rocky  height;  hut  Strabo 
says  that  these  epithets  were  to  be  applied  to  the 
district  and  not  to  the  city  itself.  Homer  also  cele. 
brates  the  fertility  of  the  phun  of  the  "lovely" 
lipuni,)  CalydoD.   (ApoUod.  i.  7.  §  7;  PUn.  iv.  3; 
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Hom.  Tl  ii.  640,  ix.  577,  xiiL  217,  xiv.  116;  Strsb. 
pp.  450,  seq.,  460.)  In  the  earliest  times  the  mha- 
bitants  of  Calydon  appear  to  have  been  engaged  in 
incessant  hostilities  with  the  Curetes,  who  condnntd 
to  reside  in  their  ancient  ca]Htal  Pleuron,  and  who 
endeavoured  to  expel  the  invaders  from  their  conntiy. 
A  vivid  account  of  one  of  the  battles  between  the 
Curetes  and  Calydonians  is  given  in  an  episode  of 
the  Iliad  (iz.  529,  seq.).  The  heroes  of  Calydoo 
are  among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  heroic  age. 
It  was  the  residence  of  Oenens,  father  of  Tydens  ud 
Meleager,  and  grandfather  of  Diomedes.  In  the 
time  of  Oenens  Artemis  sent  a  monstrous  boar  to  lay 
waste  the  fields  of  Calydon,  which  was  hunted  I7 
Meleager  and  numerous  Mher  heroes.  (See  Diet,  of 
Myth.  art.  Meleager.')  The  Calydonians  took  part 
in  the  Trojan  war  under  their  king  Thoas,  the  son 
(not  the  grandson)  of  Oenens.    (Horn.  II.  ii.  638.) 

Calydon  is  not  irften  mentioned  in  the  histories! 
period.  In  B.  c.  391  we  find  it  in  the  possession  of 
the  Achaeans,  bnt  we  are  not  told  how  it  came  into 
their  hands;  we  know,  however,  that  Naupactns  wis 
given  to  the  Achaeans  at  the  close  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  and  it  was  probably  the  Achaeans  settled 
at  Nanpactus  who  gained  possession  of  the  town. 
In  the  above-mentioned  year  the  Achaeans  at  Caly- 
don were  so  hard  pressed  by  the  Acamanians  tiut 
they  applied  to  the  Lacedaemonians  for  help ;  and 
Agesilaus  in  conseqaence  was  sent  with  an  army 
into  Aetolia.  Calydon  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Achaeans  till  the  overthrow  of  the  Spartan  supre- 
macy by  the  battle  of  Lenctra  (b.  c.  371),  when 
Epaminondas  restored  the  town  to  the  Aetolians. 
In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  (b.  c. 
48)  it  still  appears  as  a  considerable  plaice;  bat  a 
few  years  afterwards  its  inhabitants  were  removed 
by  Augustus  to  Nicopolis,  which  be  ibnnded  to 
commemorate  his  ■nctarj  at  Actinm  (b.  c  31).  It 
continues  however  to  be  mentioned  by  the  later 
geographers.  (Xen.  HeU.  iv.  6.  §  1 ;  Pans.  iii.  10. 
§  2 ;  Diod.  XT.  75 ;  Caes.  B.  C.  iiL  35 ;  MeL  il  3. 
§10;PUn.  iv.  3;PtoLui.  15.  §14.)  Calydon  was 
the  bead-qnartera  of  the  worship  of  Artemis  La- 
phria,  and  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were 
removed  to  Nicopolis,  Augustus  gave  to  Patrse  in 
Achaia  the  statue  of  this  goddess  which  had  be- 
longed to  Calydon.  (Paus.  iv.31.  §7,  viL  18  §8.) 
There  was  also  a  statue  of  Dionysus  at  Patiae 
wliich  had  been  removed  £rom  Calydon.  (Pans. 
tU.  21.)  Near  Calydon  there  was  a  temple  ef 
Apollo  Laphrins  (Strab.  p.  459,  with  Kramer's 
note) ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dty  there 
was  also  a  lake  celebrated  for  its  fish.  [See  p. 
64,8.] 

In  the  Boman  poets  we  find  Calgdomx,  a  woman 
of  Calydon,  L  e.  Delanlra,  daughter  of  Oenens,  king 
of  Calydon  (Ov.  Met  ix.  112);  Calgdoniut  ktrot, 
i.  e.  Meleager  (Ihid.  viii.  324) ;  Calgdoniut  amnit, 
i.  e.  the  Achelons,  separating  Acamania  and  Aetolia, 
because  Calydon  was  the  chief  town  of  Aetolia 
{Ibid.  viii.  727,  ii. 2);  Calgdonia  regno,  i.  e.  Apulia, 
because  Diomedes,  the  son  of  Tydeos,  tuid  grand«in 
of  Oenens,  king  of  Calydon,  afterwards  obtained 
Apulia  as  his  kingdom.    (Ibid.  xiv.  513.) 

There  has  been  some  dispute  respecting  the  site 
of  Calydon.  The  Peutingerian  Table  places  it  east 
of  the  Evenos,  and  9  miles  from  this  river;  bat  this 
is  clearly  a  mistake.  It  is  evident  frwn  Strabo's 
account  (p.  450,  seq.),  and  firom  all  the  legends 
relating  to  Calydon,  that  both  this  city  and  Plcurm 
lay  on  the  western  side  of  the  ETenos,  between  this 
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tirer  and  the  Achelotu.*  Leake  mpposes  tlw  nmn 
which  he  discorered  at  Kwt-agd,  a  little  to  the  E. 
of  the  Evemu,  to  b«  those  of  Caljdon.  They  are 
diitant  a  ride  of  I  hour  and  35  minates  from  Me- 
tolongU,  and  are  situated  on  one  of  the  last  slopes 
of  Mt.  AnuTQthus  at  the  entrance  of  the  vale  of 
the  Evenns,  where  that  river  issues  fom  the  in- 
terior valleys  into  the  maritime  plain.  Tbej  do  not 
stand  on  an;  commanding  height,  as  the  Homeric 
epatbets  abon  mentioned  woold  lead  us  to  suppose, 
and  it  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  Strabo  sup- 
poses these  epithets  to  apply  to  the  surrounding 
country.  The  remains  of  the  walls  are  traceable 
in  their  whole  circuit  of  near  two  miles  and  a  half; 
and  outside  the  walls  I^eake  discovered  some  ruins, 
which  may  have  been  the  peribolus  of  the  temple  of 
Artemis  LaiJiria.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  toL  iii. 
pi  533,  seq.) 

CA'LYDON  or  CA'LIDON,  a  place  m  Gallia, 
mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinns  (xxviL  1). 
D'AnviUe  was  not  able  to  assign  its  position.  Hadrian 
Valesius,  who  changed  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  to 
Cahilona,  takes  the  phce  to  be  Chdlon-titr-SaSne  i 
but  there  is  no  MS.  anthority  for  this  alteration. 
The  nanatiTe  of  Ammianus  does  not  help  us  in  de- 
termining the  position.  Walckenaer  (^Giog.  vol.  i. 
p.  516),  relying  on  the  resembbmce  of  name  which 
be  finds  in  the  forest  of  CaUnoven,  in  the  French 
department  of  the  ifoielU,  in  the  arrondissement  of 
TTtionrille,  places  Calydon  near  the  forest,  and  at 
TkionriUe,  or,  as  he  adds,  rather  at  3000  feet  distant 
from  ThitmviUe,  at  Yentz,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hosel,  where  many  medals  have  been  found;  but  he 
does  not  say  what  kind  of  medals.  [G.  L.J 

CALYMNA  (KaAv/iva,  KoA^/ira:  Eth.  Ko- 
Xifoitos:  Kaliitmoy,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Caria 
between  Leros  and  Cos.  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  principal  island  of  the  group  which  Homer  calls 
Calydnae  (Fijirai  KaXvivoi,  IL  u.  677) :  the  other 
islands  trae  probably  Leros,  Telendos,  Hypseremos 
(Hypsereisma)  and  Plate.  (Comp.  Strab.  x.  p.  489.) 
Calymna  is  the  correct  orthography,  since  we  find  it 
thus  written  on  coins  and  inscriptions.  (BSckb, 
Inter.  No.  267 1 .)  This  form  also  occurs  in  Seyiaz, 
Strabo,  Ovid,  Snidas,  and  the  Etymologicnm  Mag- 
mim ;  but  out  of  respect  ftr  Homer,  whose  authority 
was  deemed  paramount,  most  of  the  ancient  writers 
call  the  island  Calydna,  and  some  were  even  led 
into  the  error  of  making  two  different  islands,  Ca- 
lydna and  Calymna.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  8.  23 ;  Steph. 
B.  *.  m.) 

The  island  was  originally  inhabited  by  Carians, 
and  was  afterwards  colonised  by  Thessalian  Aeolians 
or  Dorians  under  Heraclid  leaders.  It  also  received 
an  additional  colony  of  Argivea,  who  are  said  to 
hare  been  shipwr«^ed  on  the  island  after  the 
Trojan  war.  (Diod.  v.  54 ;  Horn.  IL  u.  675.)  At 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war  it  was  subject  to  Arte- 
mi>ia  of  Halicamassus,  together  with  the  nagh- 
boniing  islands  of  Cos  and  Nisyros.  (Herod. 
»iL99.) 

Calymna  is  an  island  of  some  am,  and  contains  at 
pesent  7000  inhabitants.  A  full  account  of  it, 
to$;ether  with  a  map,  is  given  by  Koss  in  the  work 
cited  below.     The  description  of  Ovid  (<fe  Art.  Am. 

*  The  passage  in  Strabo  (p.  459,  sub  fin.),  in 
which  Pleuron  and  Calydon  are  both  described  as 
£.  of  the  Evenns,  does  not  agree  with  bis  previous 
deseriptioo,  and  cannot  have  been  written  as  it  now 
(Unda.    (See  Kramer's  note.) 
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ii.  81) — "lilvis  umbross  Calymne"  —  does  not 
apply  to  the  present  condition  of  the  ishmd,  and  was 
I»obabIy  equally  inapplicable  in  antiquity;  since  the 
isbmd  is  mountainous  and  bare.  It  produces  figs, 
wine,  barley,  oil,  and  excellent  honey ;  for  the  latter 
it  was  also  celebrated  in  antiquity.  ("  Fecundaqne 
mello  Calymne,"  Ov.  Met.  viii.  222;  Strab.  Le.) 

With  respect  to  the  ancient  towns,  Pliny  in  one 
passage  (iv.  13.  s.  23)  mentions  only  one  town, 
Coos;  but  in  another  (v.  31.  s.  36)  he  meutiona 
three,  Notium,  Kutyms,  Mendeterus.  The  prin- 
cipal ancient  remains  are  found  in  the  valley  above 
the  harbonr  Lmiria  on  the  western  side  of  the 
island;  but  Koss  found  no  inscriptions  recording  the 
name  of  the  town.  The  chief  ruins  are  those  of  a 
great  church  toD  Xf>iirToD  T^t  'UpovaaK^iJL,  built 
upon  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Apollo,  of 
which  there  are  still  remains.  Stephanus  (<:  r. 
KiKuii/a)  speaks  of  ApoUo  Calydneus.  South  of  the 
town  there  is  a  plain  still  called  Argos,  as  in  the  island 
of  Casus.  [Cascb.]  (Ross,  Reiten  aufdxn  Grie- 
chtKhen  Inieln,  vol.  iL  p.  92,  seq.,  toL  iiL  p.  139.) 

CALYMDA  (KaXwaa :  EfJi.  KaXiwtciit),  a  town 
of  Caria,  according  to  Stephanus,  is  placed  by  Strabo 
60  stadia  frran  the  sea  (p.  561),  west  of  the  Gulf  of 
Glaucus,  and  east  of  Caunus.  The  MSS.  of  Strabo 
appear  to  have  Calymna,  which,  however,  is  an  error 
of  the  copyists.  It  appears,  from  a  passage  in  He- 
rodotus (i.  172),  that  the  territory  of  Caunus  bor- 
dered CO  that  of  Calynda.  Damasithymns  (Herod, 
viii.  87),  king  of  Calynda,  was  at  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis  with  some  ships  on  the  side  of  Xerxes ;  from 
which  we  may  conclude  that  Calynda  was  near  the 
coast,  or  had  some  sea-port.  Calynda  was  afterwards, 
as  it  appears  from  Polybius  (xxxi.  17),  subject  to 
Caunus ;  but  having  revolted  from  Caunus,  it  placed 
itself  under  the  protection  of  the  Rhodians. 

Fellows  supposes  Calynda  to  be  under  a  rajige  of 
mountains  near  the  sea,  between  two  ridges  of  rocks; 
"  many  large  squared  stones  lie  in  heaps  down  the 
slope  facing  the  east,  and  the  valley  is  guarded  by 
walls  of  a  veiy  early  date  of  Greek  workmanship." 
He  concludes,  firom  the  style  of  the  tombs,  that  the 
city  was  in  Lycia.  The  place  is  near  the  gulf  of 
Glaucus  or  Mahri,  and  east  of  the  river  Taiaman 
-m.  The  remains  which  he  saw  are  assigned  to 
DaedaU  by  Hoskyn.  (Spratt's  Lycia,  voL  i.  p.  42.) 
But  Fellows  discovered  a  city  which  is  proved  by 
inscriptions  to  be  Cadyanda,  a  name  otherwise  un- 
known to  OS.  It  lies  MNE.  of  Makri,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Glaucus  or  Makri,  at  a  place  called  HooeootnUe, 
situated  on  an  elevated  pliun,  immediately  above 
which  are  the  ruins  of  Cadyanda.  There  are  many 
rock  tombs  and  sculptures,  one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  frontispiece  to  Fellows'  Lj/da.  "  The 
ruins  of  the  city  are  seated  on  the  level  summit  of  a 
high  mountain ;  a  great  Areet,  bordered  with  tem- 
ples and  public  buildings,  runs  down  the  centra." 
(Spratt's  Lycia.)  Hoskyn,  who  discovered  Caunus, 
looked  in  vain  for  ruins  between  that  place  and  Cady- 
anda. Accordingly  it  is  suggested  that  the  moun- 
tains of  SoozoovUee  may  be  the  Calyndiai\  moun- 
tains. (Spratt's  Lgeia,  vol.  I  p.  43.)  But  these 
Calyndian  mountains  are  a  modem  invention,  perhaps 
originating  in  a  misunderstanding  of  Herodotus  (i. 
132),  who  speaks  of  the  "Calyndian  frontiers" 
(otpmi  rar  K.aXvvSiK&v).  Between  Hoozoomlee  and 
Makri,  a  distance  of  about  9  miles,  there  are  no 
ruins;  "  but  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  of  Makri  there 
is  a  burial  ground,  where  some  hu-ge  inscribed  blocks, 
apparently  the  remains  of  a  building  which  stood  on 
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the  spot,  hare  the  name  'Cadjranda'  incladed  in 
their  inacriptians."  (Spntt's  Lgcia,  to].  I  p.  44.) 
It  ia  atat«d  in  another  passage  in  this  woric  that  the 
monnmental  inacriptioo  was  foond  fire  cr  six  miles 
south  of  Cad7anda. 

The  name  Calynda  occnis  in  Ptolemy  (t.  3)  as  a 
Ljcian  citj,  and  it  is  the  nearest  Ljcian  city  to 
Caunos  in  Caria.  Plinj  (t.  28)  mentiuns  "  Flnmen 
Axon,  Oppidom  Caljmda.'  It  is  plain  that  Pto- 
lemy's Calynda  will  not  snit  the  poeilion  of  Cady- 
anda;  nor  can  the  poeitioa  cf  Cadyanda  be  reconciled 
with  Strabo's  position  of  Calynda.  It  is  certain  that 
Cal3mda  is  not  Cadyanda.  None  of  the  inscriptions 
of  Cadyanda  which  are  giren  by  Fellows  aiid  in 
Spratt's  Lycia  are  of  an  early  period.  There  is  little 
or  nu  doubt  that  Calynda  is  in  the  basin  of  the  large 
river  Taiaman-Su,  which  seems  to  be  the  Calbis  of 
Strabo,  and  the  same  rirer  that  Pliny  and  Livy  call 
the  Indus.  [0.  L.] 

CA'MACHA  (K<^x<>:  Kemdih),a.atToBe  fortress 
of  Armenia,  called  in  Armenian  Gamakii,  and  also 
Ani,  was  well  known  in  history,  bnt  it  was  not  till 
lately  that  its  site  could  be  identified.  Mr.  Brant 
(Jotim.  Gtog.  Soe.  vol.  vi  p.  203)  places  it  at  abont 
26  miles  SW.  from  Ertingdn,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
W.  Euphrates  (A'aru-5u).  It  is  a  singular  place; 
an  elevated  portion  of  the  town  is  within  a  wall  of 
very  ancient  structure,  bnt  commanded  by  mountains 
rising  close  to  it.  The  remainder  is  situated  on  a 
slope  amidst  gardens  ascending  from  the  river  bank. 
It  enclosed  a  celebrated  temple  of  the  god  Aramazd, 
containing  a  great  number  of  literary  monuments, 
which  were  destroyed  by  the  orders  of  SL  Gregory  of 
Armenia.  Here  were  deposited  the  treasures  of  the 
Armenian  kings,  as  well  as  many  of  tbeir  tombs; 
hence  the  name, — the  word  Gamakk  signifymg  "  a 
corpse."  The  Byzantine  emperors  kept  a  strong 
garrison  here  to  defend  the  eastern  part  of  their 
empire  from  the  attacks  of  the  Moslems,  up  to  the 
commencement  of  the  11  th  century. 

(Comp.  Const  Porph.  de  Adm.  Imp.  50  ;  St. 
Martin,  Mem.  tar  tAnnenie,  voL  i.  p.  72;  lUtter, 
Erdkundt,  vol  z.  p.  782 ;  Cbesney ,  £xped,  Euphrat 
vol.  i.  p.  41.)  [KB.  J.] 

CAMARA  (Kiv«^a:  Eth.  Kofiapcuos,  Stepb.  B), 
a  city  of  Crete,  situated  to  the  E.  of  Olus  (PtoL  iii. 
17.  §  5),  at  a  distance  of  15  stadia  according  to  the 
Maritime  Itinerary.  Xenion,  a  Cretan  historian 
quoted  by  Steph.  B.  (*.  r.),  says  that  it  was  once 
called  Lata  (Hoeok,  Kreta,  vol.  L  pp.  10,  394, 
416.)  rE.B.J.] 

CAMAKACUM  (Comipoy),  in  Galha,  a  town  of 
the  Nervii,  on  the  road  from  Bagacum  QBaTxit/)  to 
Taruenna  (TVroHenne).  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
Antonine  Itin.  and  in  the  Table.  Cambray  a  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Escaut  or  Schelde,  in  the 
French  department  of  Nurd.  Itx  position  is  easily 
fixed  by  the  Itineraries.  [G.  L.] 

CAMABI'XA  (Ka^ira  or  Kivtaf>u>a:  Eth.  Ka- 
liapwatot,  Camarinensis :  Camarana),  a  celebrated 
Greek  city  of  Sicily,  situated  on  the  S.  coast  of  the 
island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Hipparis.  It 
was  abont  20  miles  E.  of  Gela,  and  40  from  Cape 
Fachynum.  Thacydides  tells  us  that  it  was  a  colony 
of  Syracuse,  founded  135  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  parent  city,  i.  e.  599  B.C.,  and  this  date 
is  confirmed  by  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar,  which  places 
its  foundation  in  the  45th  Olympiad.  (Thnc.  vi.  5; 
Schol.  ad  AW.  Ot  v.  1 6 ;  Euseb.  CAron.  orf  0/.  XZ.  K.) 
It  must  have  risen  rapidly  to  prosperity,  as  only  46 
years  after  its  first  foundation  it  attempted  to  throw 
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off  the  yoke  of  the  parent  atj,  but  tlie  effort  provsl 
unsuccessful ;  and,  as  a  punishment  for  its  revolt,  the 
Syracusans  destroyed  the  refimctofy  dty  from  its  fonn- 
datians,B.a5S2.  (Thac.Le.;Scymn.Cb.294— 296; 
Schol.  ad  Paid,  t  e.)  It  appears  to  have  remained 
desolate  nntil  about  B.C.  495,  when  Hippocrates,  ty- 
rant of  Gela,  by  a  treaty  with  Syracuse,  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  territory  of  Camaiina,  and  Tecolonued 
the  city,  himself  assuming  the  title  of  its  founder 
or  oekisL  (Thnc  Le.;  Herod,  vii.  154;  Philiit 
ap.  Sclwl  ad  Pmd.  01  T.  19.)  This  second  colony 
did  not  last  long,  having  been  put  an  end  to  by  Geloo, 
the  successor  of  Hippocrates,  who,  after  he  had  made 
himself  master  of  Syracuse,  in  B.  c.  485,  removed 
thither  all  the  inhabitants  of  Camarina,  and  a  second 
time  destroyed  their  city.  (Herod,  vii.  156;  Thoe. 
L  e. ;  Philist.  2.  c)  But  after  the  expulsion  of  Thm- 
sybulus  from  Syracuse,  and  the  return  of  the  exiles 
to  their  respective  cities,  the  people  of  Gela,  for  the 
third  time,  established  a  colony  at  Camarina,  and 
portioned  out  its  territoiy  among  the  new  settlers. 
(Diod.  xi.  76 ;  Thnc.  L  c,  where  there  is  no  doubt 
diat  we  should  read  rsA^Sm'  for  riKtwot ;  Schol.  ad 
Pad.  OL  T.  19.)  It  is  to  this  thud  foondatioii, 
which  must  have  taken  place  about  B.C.  461,  that 
Pindar  refers  in  celebrating  the  Olympic  victory  of 
Psaumis  of  Camarina,  when  he  calls  that  dty  his 
newly- founded  abode  (riw  yioacor  ttpav,  01.  v.  19), 
In  tile  same  ode  the  poet  celebrates  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  buildings  of  the  new  city  were  rising, 
and  the  people  passing  from  a  state  of  insignificance 
to  one  of  w^th  and  power  (&ir*  &^x°*'^<>'  ^^  P^^i 
Ih.  31).  The  new  colony  was  indeed  more  fortunate 
than  its  predecessors,  and  the  next  50  years  .were 
the  most  flourishing  period  in  the  history  of  Cama- 
rina, which  refauned  its  independence,  and  assnmed 
a  prominent  rank  among  the  Greek  dties  cf  Sirily. 
In  their  political  relations  the  Camarinaeans  appear 
to  have  been  mainly  guided  by  jealousy  of  their 
powerful  neighbour  Syracuse:  hence  they  were  led 
to  separate  thenmelves  in  great  measure  from  the 
other  Dorian  dties  of  Sidly,  and  during  the  war  be- 
tween Syracuse  and  Leontini,  in  B.c  427,  thoy  were 
the  only  people  of  Dorian  origin  who  took  part  with 
the  latter.  At  the  same  time  there  was  always  a 
party  in  the  city  favourable  to  the  Syracusans,  and  dis- 
posed to  jom  the  Dorian  alliance,  uid  it  was  probaUy 
the  influence  of  this  party  that  a  few  years  after 
induced  them  to  conclude  a  truce  with  their  ndgh- 
bonrs  at  Gela,  which  eventually  led  to  a  genml 
pacification.  (Thuc.  iii.  86,  iv.  25,  65.)  By  the 
treaty  finally  conduded,  Thucydides  tells  us,  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  Camarinaeans  should  retain  pos- 
session of  the  territory  of  Morgantia  (MopyoKriri)), 
an  arrangement  which  it  is  not  easy  to  nnderstaad, 
as  the  dty  of  that  name  was  situated  &r  away  in 
the  interior  of  Sicily.  [Morgantia.]  A  few  yean 
later  the  Camarinaeans  were  still  ready  to  as^st  the 
Athenians  in  supporting  the  Leontines  by  arms 
(Thuc.  V.  4);  but  when  the  great  Athenian  exp»- 
dition  appeared  in  Sidly,  they  were  rcoaonably 
alarmed  at  the  ulterior  views  of  that  power,  and  re- 
fused to  take  part  with  dther  side,  promising  to 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality.  It  was  not  till  fortune 
had  declared  dcddedly  in  favour  of  the  Syracusans 
that  the  Camarinaeans  sent  a  small  force  to  their 
support.     (Thuc.  vi.  75,  88;  Diod.  liil  4,  12.) 

A  few  years  later  the  great  Carthaginian  invKdon 
of  Sicily  gave  a  fiital  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  Ca- 
marina. Its  territory  was  ravaged  by  Uimilco  in 
the  spring  of  d.  c.  405,  but  the  dty  itself  was  not 
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iMidnd;  nsmthden,  when  Dionjrins  bad  fiuled  in 
■rating  the  &U  of  GeU,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that 
atj  were  compelled  to  abandon  it  to  its  fate,  the 
O^TT^P"V^"*  were  induced  or  ccnstrained  to  follnw 
their  example;  and  the  whole  population,  men, 
women,  and  children,  quitted  their  homes,  and  ef- 
fected their  retreat  to  SfTacuse,  from  whence  they 
afterwards  withdrew  to  Leontini.  (Diod.  xiiL  108, 
111,  113;  Xen.  BeU.  ii.  3.  §  5.)  By  the  treaty 
condoded  soon  after  between  Dionysios  and  the 
Carthaf^ians,  the  citizens  of  Canuuina,  as  well  as 
those  of  Gela  and  Agrigentnm,  were  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  and  oontinne  to  inhabit  their 
natire  cities,  bat  as  tributaries  to  Carthage,  and 
prohibited  from  restoring  their  fortifications.  (Diod. 
ziii.  114.)  Of  this  permission  it  is  probable  that 
many  availed  themselTes;  and  a  few  years  later 
we  find  Camarina  eagerly  famishing  her  contingent 
to  support  Dionysius  in  his  war  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians. (Id.  xiv.  47.)  With  this  exception,  we 
hear  nothing  of  her  daring  the  reign  of  that  despot; 
but  there  is  little  donbt  that  the  Camarinaeans  were 
subject  to  his  role.  After  the  death  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  however,  they  readily  joined  in  the  enter- 
pri^  of  Dion,  and  supported  hun  with  an  auxiliary 
force  in  his  march  upon  Syracuse.  (Id.  xri.  9.) 
After  Timoleon  had  restored  the  whole  of  the  east- 
ern half  of  Sicily  to  its  liberty,  Camarina  was  re- 
cruited with  a  fresh  body  of  settlers,  and  appears  to 
hare  recovered  a  certain  degree  of  prosperity.  (Id. 
zvi.  82,  83.)  But  it  safiered  again  severely  during 
the  wars  between  Agathocks  and  the  Carthaginians, 
and  was  subsequently  taken  and  plundered  by  the 
Mamertinea.     (Id.  xix.  1 10,  xx.  32,  xxiit  I.) 

During  the  First  Punic  War,  Camarina  early 
espoused  the  Boman  cause;  and  though  in  B.C.  258 
it  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginian 
general  Hamilcar,  it  was  quickly  recovered  by  the 
Roman  consuls  A.  Atilius  and  C.  Sulpicins,  who,  to 
punish  the  citizens  for  their  defection,  sold  a  large 
part  of  them  as  slaves.  (Diod.  xxiii.  9 ;  Polyb.  i. 
24.)  A  few  yean  later,  B.C.  255,  the  coast  near 
Camarina  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 
asters which  befel  the  Romans  during  the  war,  in 
the  shipwreck  of  their  whole  fleet  by  a  violent  tem- 
pest; so  complete  was  its  destruction,  that  out  of 
364  ships  only  80  escaped,  and  the  whole  coast 
from  Camarina  to  Cape  I'achynam  was  strewed  with 
fragments  of  the  wrecks.  (Polyb.  i.  37 ;  Diod.  xxiii. 
18.)  This  is  the  last  notice  of  Camarina  to  be 
found  in  history.  Under  the  Roman  dominion  it 
seems  to  have  simk  into  a  very  insignificant  place, 
and  ita  name  is  not  once  found  in  the  Verrine  ora- 
tions of  Cicero.  Strabo  also  speaks  of  it  as  one  of 
the  cities  of  Sicily  of  which  in  his  Ume  httle  more 
than  the  vestiges  remained  (vi.  p.  272) ;  bat  we  learn 
from  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  that  it  stiU  continued  to 
exirt  as  late  as  the  2nd  centniy  of  the  Christian  era. 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iiL  4.  §  15.)  From  this 
period  all  trace  of  it  disappears :  it  was  never  rebuilt 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  site  is  now  perfectly 
desolate,  though  a  watch-tower  on  the  coast  still 
retains  the  name  of  Torre  di  Camarana. 

From  the  remains  still  extant,  it  is  evident  that 
the  dty  occupied  a  slight  eminence  between  the  two 
■mall  streams  now  called  the  Fhane  di  Camarana 
and  the  F.  Frascolari.  The  former,  which  is  much 
the  most  considerable  of  the  two,  is  evidently  the 
HIPPARIS  ('IsTropif)  of  Pindar  (OL  v.  27),  which 
be  describes  as  flowing  past  the  town,  and  supplying 
tim  inhabitant*  with  water  by  means  of  artificial 
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canals  or  aqaedncta.  It  is  a  oo]nons  stream  cf  clear 
water,  having  its  principal  source  in  a  huge  fountain 
at  a  pUce  called  Comitd,  supposed  by  some  writers 
to  be  the  Fans  Dianae  of  Solinus,  which  he  place* 
near  Camarina.  (Solin.  S.  §  16.)  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  remarkable  fountain  at  a  place  called 
Favara,  near  the  town  of  Santa  Croce,  which  has, 
perhaps,  eqaal  cUm  to  this  distinction.  (Fazell. 
V.  1.  p.  225;  Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  191 ;  Hoare,  Clau. 
Tour,  vol.  iL  pp.  261—263.)  The  Fnueolari  is 
probably  the  OAMisCflavir),  known  to  us  only  from 
the  same  passage  of  Pindar.  More  celebrated  than 
ehher  of  these  streams  was  the  Lake  of  Camarina 
(called  by  Pindar,  I.  c,  iyxupUw  Xinniii ;  Pains 
Camarina,  Claudian),  which  immediately  adjoined 
the  walls  of  the  city  on  the  N.  It  was  a  mere 
maisby  pool,  formed  by  the  stagnation  of  the  Hip- 
paris  near  its  moath,  and  had  the  efiect  of  rendering 
the  city  veiy  unhealthy,  on  which  account  we  are 
told  that  the  inhabitants  were  desirous  to  drain  it, 
but,  having  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  were 
recommended  to  let  it  alone.  They  nevertheless  exe- 
cuted their  project;  but  by  so  doing  laid  open  tbeir 
walls  to  attack  on  that  side,  so  that  tbeir  enemies 
soon  after  availed  themselves  of  its  weakness,  and 
captured  the  city.  The  period  to  which  this  trans- 
action is  to  be  referred  is  unknown,  and  the  whole 
story  -mj  apocryphal;  hot  the  answer  of  the  oracle, 
M^  Klrti  Kttitipuiair  iuiirriTOt  7ip  ifuirar,  passed 
into  a  proverbial  saying  among  the  Greeks.  (Virg. 
^en.iii.70O;  Serv.  adfoc.;  Said.*.*.  M^  xlwi  K.; 
Steph.  B.  f.  V.  Kafiifira ;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  198.) 

The  remains  still  extant  of  Camaiua  are  very 
inconsiderable:  they  consist  of  scattered  portions  of 
the  ancient  walls,  and  the  vestiges  of  a  temple,  now 
converted  into  a  church ;  but  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  is  distinctly  marked,  and  the  remains  of  its  port 
and  other  fragments  of  buildings  on  the  shore  were 
still  visible  in  the  1 7th  century,  though  now  for  the 
most  part  buried  in  sand.  (Hoare,  L  e.  p.  260; 
Fazell.  V.  2  ;  Cluver.  Stctt.  p.  192 ;  Amico,  Lex. 
Topogr.  SiciL  vol.  i.  p.  147.) 

The  coins  of  Camarina  are  numerous;  they  belong 
for  the  most  part  to  the  floiuishing  period  of  its 
existence,  b.&  460 — 405.  Some  of  them  have  the 
head  of  the  river-god  Hipparis,  represented,  as  usual, 
with  boms  on  bis  forehead.  Others  (as  the  one 
annexed)  have  the  head  of  Hercules,  and  a  quadriga 
on  the  reverse,  probably  in  commemoration  of  some 
victory  in  the  chariot  race  ut  the  Oljinpic  pimuw. 

[K.  H.  li.] 


COIN  OF  CAMARINA. 

CAMATULLICI.  The  "  regie  CamatuUicoram  ' 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (1114)  between  Portus  Citha- 
rista  and  the  Suelteri.  The  position  must  be  on  or 
near  the  coast,  east  of  Mart^le.  It  is  suppceed  by 
Haiduin  (note  on  the  passage  of  Pliny)  that  a  pkce 
called  RamatueUe,  near  the  coast,  south  of  the  Gulf 
of  Grimaiid,  represents  the  ancient  name ;  and  D'An- 
ville  and  others  adopt  this  opnion.  [G.  L.] 
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CAMBADE'NE  (KaiiUSvii,  Isid.  Ciarax.  p.  6), 
a  district  of  Greater  Media,  in  which  wag  a  place 
called  Baptana,  containing  a  atatoe  and  pillar  of 
Semiramie.     [BAOlsTAKtm  Mors.]  [V.] 

CAMBALA  (KifitaXa),  in  the  dijtrict  of  Hyspi- 
mtis,  to  which  Alexander  the  Gnat  sent  Menon  with 
troops  to  examine  for  gold;  the  detachment  was  en- 
tirely destroyed.  (Strab.  xt  p.  529.)  St.  Martin 
{Mem.  nr  tArmaue,  Tol.  L  p.  69)  snppoaes  the 
Hyspirstis  of  Strabo  to  refer  to  the  district  of  Itper, 
NK.  of  Enrmm;  bat  in  another  place  Strabo  (p. 
503)  appears  to  denote  the  same  district  under  the 
name  of  Syspiratis,  and  this  he  places  to  the  S.,  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Armenia,  and  bordering  on  Adia- 
bene,  which  will  not  suit  the  position  of  Itper;  nor 
did  the  troops  of  Alexander  at  any  time  approach 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ersrim.  Major  KawUnson 
suspects  that  these  mines  may  be  recognised  in  the 
metallic  riche*  of  the  mountainous  country  on  the 
Aiped-Rid  or  Kini-Uztn.  (Jovm.  Gtog.  Soc. 
Tol.x.  p.  148.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CAMBALIDUS  MOKS.  [Bagistakus  Moms.] 

CAMBES,  a  place  in  Gallia,  according  to  the 
Antoo.  Itin.  and  the  Table,  on  the  road  from  Au- 
gusta Bauraoorom  (.4ii$<if)  to  Argentoraria,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Cambes  is  Grot  Kembt, 
on  the  Rhine,  in  the  department  of  Havt  Jiktn. 
There  is  a  Little  Kembt  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ri»er.  [G.  L.] 

CAMBIOVICEKSES,  >  name  of  a  people  that 
appears  in  the  Table;  but  the  indication  of  their 
position,  as  usual  with  the  names  of  peoples  in  the 
Table,  is  too  ragne  to  enable  us  to  fix  the  position 
of  tlie  Cambioricenses.  (D'Anvjlle,  Notice,  ttc; 
Walckenaer,  Geog.  ToL  i.  p.  372.)  [G.  L.] 

CAMBODU'NUM,  in  Britain.  The  second  Itine- 
rary presents  the  dilBcnlty  which  attends  so  many  of 
the  othen,  rii.,  a  vast  difierence  between,  not  oidy  the 
shortest  route,  but  between  the  recognised  roads  and 
the  line  of  the  stations.  Thus  the  line  is  from  the  Val- 
lum to  Rntnpiae  (JUekborough) :  nerertheless,  when 
we  reach  Calcaria  {TadcaiUr),  though  there  is  one 
road  due  sonth  and  another  south-east,  the  route  of 
the  Itinerary  takes  as  round  by  Manchester,  Chester, 
and  Wroxeter.  Besides  this,  the  sum  of  miles  at 
the  heading  of  the  Iter,  and  the  sum  of  the  particular 
distances,  disagree.  Again,  some  of  the  numbers  vary 
with  the  MS. ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  present 
word.     From  Eborscnm  (JTorle)  to 

M.  p. 

Calcaria  {Tadcaiter)        .        .  ix. 

Cambodunum  ...     xx.  al.  xxx. 

Mancunium  (A/iiMete>(«r)  -   xviii.  al.  xxiii. 

The  neighbourhood  of  EUand,  between  Halifax  and 
Huddersfield,  best  satisfies  these  conditions;  and, 
accordingly,  Gretland,  Sowerby,  Almondbury,  Grim- 
scar,  Stainknd  (at  all  of  which  places  Roman  remains 
bare  been  found),  have  been  considered  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Cambodnnnm.  In  the  Mmumeala 
Britannica  its  modem  eqnivalent  is  Slack.  [B.G.L.] 

CAMBOLECTRl.  Pliny  (iii.  5)  mentions  Cam- 
bolectri  Atlantid  in  GallU  Narixmensis,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  say  where  he  supposes  them  to  be.  He 
also,  imder  the  Aquitanic  nations  (iv.  19),  mentions 
'*  Cambolectri  Age»inates  I^ictonibus  jimcti,"  as  Har- 
duin  has  it;  but  "Cambolectri"  onght  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  Agesinates,  as  Walckenaer  affirms,  and  he 
places  them  abont  Combo,  in  the  arrondiasement  of 
Bayoime,  in  the  department  of  Bastet  Pjriaeet. 
It  appears  from  Pliny  mentioning  these  peoples  and 
distinguishing  them,  that  they  are  two  genoioe 
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It  has  been  oonjectured  that  tlie  mm 
Cambonnra  rCAMBONOMJ  may  be  geagiaphicaUy 
connected  with  the  Cambolectri.  [G.  L.] 

CAMBO'NUM,  a  place  in  Gallia,  mentioDed  in  the 
Jerusalem  Itin.,  on  the  read  from  Ciritas  Valentia 
(Valence'),  through  Civitaa  Vocontiorum  (Die),  to 
Mansio  Va]uncum  (Gap).  The  route  is  very  par- 
ticularly described.  From  Die  it  goes  to  Msjisio 
Luoo  (Lue),  then  to  Mutatio  Vologaiis  (  Vaugelat); 
then  the  Gmn  Mons  is  ascended,  and  the  traveller 
comes  to  Mutatio  Cambonom;  the  next  station  be- 
yond Cambouum  is  Mons  Seleucus  (Saleon).  Walcke- 
naer (voL  UL  p.  46)  places  Cambonnm  at  La  Combe, 
to  the  south  of  Monidui.  D'Anville  did  not  venture 
to  as^i^  a  site  for  Cambonnm;  but  if  the  road  has 
been  well  examined,  the  pkoe  ought  not  to  be 
doubtftil.  [G.  L.] 

CAMBORICUM.  in  Britain.  Another  reading  is 
Caniboritum,  and  perhaps  this  is  preferable,  —  the 
-ri(-  having  the  same  power  wilh  the  Rhrd-  in 
Rhedyuna  (Ox-ford)  =  ford.  In  this  case  the  word 
wonid  mean  a  ford  over  tit  Cam.  The  ninu 
occurs  in  the  fifth  Itinerary,  and  the  difficnitia 
which  attend  it  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  noticed 
under  CAHBOOimi'M. 

(The  line,  which  is  fi-om  London  to  Carlisle,  rnns 
to  Cacsaromagns  (Writtie),  Colonia  (Coicbetler  a 
Maldon),  \'illa  Fanstini,  Iciani,  Camboricum,  Duro- 
lipons,  Dnrobrivae,  Cansennae,  Lindum, — this  latter 
pmnt  alone  being  one  of  absolute  certainty,  L  e.  1m- 
coin.  That  .^ncotter  E=Causennae  is  neorfy  cer- 
tain ;  but  the  further  identifications  of  Villa  Fans- 
tmi  with  Dimmow,  of  Iciani  vrith  Cketterford.  sod 
Durolipons  with  Cambridge  or  Godmandietter,  and 
of  Durobrivis  with  CaiMor  or  Water-tteKton,  ire 
uncertain.  Add  to  thia  the  cireuitoiu  character  of 
any  road  from  London  to  Linoobi  vU  either  Col- 
chester or  MaldoD.  The  two  localities  most  nsnally 
given  to  Camboricum  are  Cambridge  and  Iddiiigkam 
(near  Mildenhall  in  Suffolk).  In  the  former  pUre 
there  are  the  cattra  of  Chetter-Um  and  Gnal-eMetter, 
in  the  Utter  a  Camp-fieM,  a  Ann-pit-field,  and  no- 
merons  Bonuu  remains.  Again, — as  Horsley  re- 
marks,— the  river  on  which  Icklingham  stands  rnns 
into  the  Cam,  so  that  the  first  syllable  may  appl.v  to 
the  one  place  as  well  as  the  other.  Probably,  tbe 
true  identification  has  yet  to  be  made.        [RG.L.] 

CAMBU'NII  MONTES  a  range  of  mounUias 
forming  the  boundary  between  Macedonia  and  Thes- 
saly,  is  a  continuation  of  the  Ceranntan  mountains 
and  terminates  at  Mt.  Olympns  on  tbe  east.  Tbe 
name  of  these  mountains  contains  the  root  Bow^r. 
The  prindpal  pass  throtigb  these  mountains  is  called 
Volustaoa  by  Livy,  the  modem  pass  of  Serris. 
Leake  remarks,  that  "  in  the  word  Volustans  the 
V  represents  probably  the  B,  which  was  so  common 
an  initial  in  Macedonian  names  of  places;  the  t«o 
last  syllables,  oroyA,  are  perhaps  the  Macedonian 
form  of  arfvi,  and  have  reference  to  the  pa.ss,  tbe 
entire  name  in  Greek  being  BuXou  trrtitd."  (Liv. 
xlii,  53,  xliv,  2;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol  iii. 
p.  838.) 

CAMBYSE'NF^    [Albaota]. 

CAMBY'SES  (  Tori  or  Gm),  a  river  of  Albania, 
rising  in  the  Caucasus,  or,  according  to  Mela,  in  tb* 
Coraxici  M.,  flowing  through  the  district  of  Caniby- 
sene,  and  fitlling  into  the  Cyrus  ( A'w),  after  uniting 
with  the  Alazonins  (Akuan).  Pompey  marched 
along  its  banks,  on  his  expedition  into  these  regiooa 
in  pursuit  of  Mithridates,  B.  c.  65.  Its  water  vas 
renuukable  fiir  its  ooldnesf.  (MeL  UL  5.  §  6;  riin> 
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Ti.  13.  s.  15  ;  Dion  Cms.  zxzrii.  3  ;  Epit.  Stnb.  I 
<g>.  HodsoD,  Geogr.  Mm.  toI.  ii.  p.  148.)  [P.  8.]      I 

CAHBYSES  (Kafi«i}<n|i,  PtoL  tL  2.  §  1 ;  Amm. 
Marc.  niii.  6),  a  riw  of  MedU  Atropatene,  which 
appean,  from  the  notice  in  Ptolemy,  to  have  flowed 
into  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is  not  possible  to  deter- 
mine itB  exact  locality;  but  if  the  order  in  Ammi- 
anns  be  correct,  it  woold  seem  to  have  been  near  the 
Amardos,  now  Sefid-Rud.  In  the  Epitome  of  Strabo 
(xi.)  a  nation  of  the  Caspians  is  spoken  of  ir(^ 
t4»  Ka^tCwmi'  rtoraiiiy.  [V.] 

CAMEIRUS.    [Rhodus.] 

CAMELOBOSCI  (Kaui}Xo«a<n»>,  PtoL  vi.  8. 
§  12),  a  wild  tribe  of  Caimania,  placed  by  Uarcian 
(p.  20)  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Dora  or  Dara,  east- 
wards towards  the  Desert.  [V.] 

CAME'RIAorCAM£'KIUM(KaAup(a:  Etk.Ka- 
fupim,  Camerinus),  an  ancient  city  of  Latinm,  men- 
tioied  by  Livy  among  the  towns  of  the  Prisci  Latini 
taken  by  Tarquinios  Priscns.  (Liv.  L  38.)  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  statement  we  find  it  enumerated 
among  the  colonies  of  Alba  Ix>nga,or  the  cities  funnded 
byLatinns  Silvias.  (Diod-vii.  ap.Euttb.Arm.  p.  185; 
Origo  GtiUU  Rom.  17.)  Dionysius  also  says  that 
It  received  a  colony  from  Alba,  bot  had  previously 
been  a  city  of  the  Aborigines.  Accordinf;  to  him  it 
CDga^^ed  in  a  war  against  Romnlns  and  Tatius,  but 
was  taken  by  their  arms,  and  a  Roman  colony  esta- 
blished there  (iL  50).  Bat,  notwithstanding  this, 
he  also  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  independent  Latin 
cities  reduced  by  Tarquin  (iii.  51).  After  the 
expalaon  of  the  kings  from  Rome,  Cameria  was  one 
of  the  foremost  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  exiled 
Tarqnins,  for  which  it  was  severely  punished,  being 
taken  and  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Consul  Verginius, 
B.C.  502.  (Dionys.  v.  21,  40,  49.)  This  event 
may,  probably,  be  received  as  historically  true :  at 
least  it  explains  why  the  name  of  Cameria  does  not 
appear  in  the  list  of  the  cities  of  the  Latin  Leagne 
shortly  afterwards  (Dionys.  v.  61):  nor  does  it  ever 
strain  appear  in  history ;  and  is  only  noticed  by 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9)  among  the  once  celebrated  cities 
of  Lalium,  which  were  in  his  time  utterly  extinct. 
Tacitns  has  recorded  that  the  ancient  fimiily  of  the 
Coroncanii  derived  its  origin  from  Cameria  (^Atm. 
zi.  24.),  and  the  cognomen  of  Caroerinos  borne  by 
one  of  the  most  ancient  fiimiliea  of  the  Salpician 
gens,  seems  to  point  to  the  same  extraction. 

The  site  of  Cameria,  like  that  of  most  of  the 
other  towns  of  Latinm  that  were  destroyed  at  so 
early  a  period,  most  be  almost  wholly  oonjectaral. 
Palombam,  a  small  town  on  an  isolated  hill,  near 
the  foot  of  the  lofty  Monte  Geimaro,  and  about  22 
miles  from  Rome,  has  as  fair  a  claim  as  any  other  lo- 
cality. (Abeken,  Mittd  Italien,  p.  78.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
CAMERI'NUM(Ka/Kifiuioi',PtoI.;  Ka^fpio,  Ap- 
pian;  KoMtprTj^  Strab. :  £lh,  Cameiinus  orCamers, 
-ertis:  Ccanerino),  a  city  of  Umbris,  situated  in  the 
Apennines,  near  the  frontiers  of  Picenum.  It  occu- 
|ned  a  lofty  position  near  the  sonrces  of  the  river 
Flnsor  ( ChiaUi),  and  a  few  miles  on  the  E.  of  the 
cratral  ridge  of  the  Apennines.  No  mention  of  the 
city  is  found  before  the  Roman  Civil  Wars,  when  it 
appears  as  a  place  of  some  consequence,  and  was 
occupied  by  one  of  the  Pompeian  generals  with  six 
cohorts,  who,  however,  abandoned  it  on  the  advance 
of  Caesar.  (Caes.  B.  C.  L  15;  Cic.  ad  Att.  viil  12, 
B.)  Again,  during  the  outbreak  of  L.  AntoniuK  at 
Perugia,  it  was  seized  by  Plancus  with  two  legions. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  t.  50.)  At  a  later  period,  probably 
wider  Angiutos,  its  territoiy  ma  portioned  out 
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among  milltaiy  colonists;  but  it  continoed  to  be  a 
mniiidpium,  and  appears  to  have  been  under  the 
empire  a  tolerably  flourishing  town.  {I4b.  Colon, 
pp.  240,  256;  PtoL  in.  1.  §  53 ;  Orell.  /iwor.  9S0, 
2172.) 

Bot  while  we  find  bat  littk  mentica  of  the  city 
the  people  of  the  Cambbtes  are  noticed  from  an 
early  period  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  Tlm- 
bria.  As  early  as  b.  c.  308,  the  Roman  deputies, 
who  were  employed  to  explore  the  Ciminian  forest 
and  the  r^ons  beyond  it,  are  said  to  have  advanced 
as  far  as  to  the  Camertes  ("  nsqne  ad  Camertes  Um- 
bras penetrasse  dicuntur,"  liv.  ix.  36),  and  esta- 
blished friendly  relations  with  them.  These  probably 
became  the  first  foondstiou  and  origin  of  the  pecu- 
liarly favourable  position  in  which  the  Camertes 
stood  towards  the  Roman  republic.  Thus  in  B.  c. 
205,  we  find  them  mentioned  among  the  allied  cities 
that  fhinished  supplies  for  the  fleet  of  Scipio,  when 
they  are  contrasted  with  the  other  states  of  Etruria 
and  Umbria  as  being  on  terms  of  equal  alliance  vrith 
the  Romans  ("  Camertes  cimi  aequo  foeden  cum 
Romanis  essent,"  Liv.  xzviii.  45).  Cicero  also  more 
than  once  alludes  to  the  treaty  which  secured  their 
privileges  ("  Camertinnm  foedus  sanctissimom  atque 
aequissimum,"  pro  Balh.  20;  Val.  Max.  v.  2.  §  8; 
Pint  Mot.  28).  And  at  a  much  Uter  period  we 
find  the  "Municipes  Camertes  "  themselves  recording 
their  gratitude  to  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus  for 
the  confirmation  of  their  ancient  rights  ("jure  aequo 
foederis  sibi  confirmato,"  Grater,  Inter,  p.  266.  1 ; 
Orell.  Inter.  920). 

A  question  has  indeed  been  raised,  whether  the 
Camertes  of  Livy  and  Cicero  are  the  same  people 
with  the  inhabit^ts  of  Camerinum,  who,  as  we  learn 
from  the  above  inscription  and  others  also  found  at 
Camermo,  were  certainly  called  Camertes.  The 
doubt  has  been  prindpelly  founded  on  a  passage  of 
Strabo  (v.  p.  227),  in  which,  according  to  the  old 
editions,  that  writer  appeared  to  distinguish  Came- 
rinum and  Camerte  as  two  different  towns ;  but  it 
appears  that  Kanapivov  is  certainly  an  interpolation; 
and  the  city  he  calb  Camerte,  which  he  expressly 
places  "  on  the  very  frontiers  of  Picenum,"  can  cer- 
tainly be  no  other  than  the  Camerinom  of  the  Ro- 
mans. (See  Kramer  and  Groskurd,  ad  loc.%  and 
compare  Du  Theil's  note  at  vol.  ii.  p  60  of  the  French 
translation  of  Strabo.)  Pliny  also,  who  inserts  the 
Camertes  among  the  "  populi "  of  Umbria,  makes  no 
other  mention  of  Camerinum  (ill  14.  s.  19).  There 
can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  at  this  period  the 
Camertes  and  the  people  of  Camerinum  were  the 
same;  but  it  certainly  seems  probable  that  at  an 
earlier  epoch  the  name  was  used  in  a  more  exten- 
sive sense,  and  that  the  tribe  of  the  Camertes  was 
at  one  time  more  widely  spread  in  Umbria.  We 
know  that  the  Etruscan  city  of  CInsium  was  origi- 
nally called  Gamers  or  Camars,  and  it  is  a  plausible 
conjecture  of  Lepsius  that  this  was  its  Umbrian 
name.  {Tyrrhener  Pelatger,f.S3.')  It  is  remark- 
able that  Polybius  speaks  of  the  battle  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Gauls  in  B.C.  296,  as  fought  in  the 
territory  of  the  Camertes  (<»"  rp  Kaiu/nluy  X'^Pf) 
ii.  19),  while  the  same  battle  is  placed  by  Livy  at 
C&m>uir(x.26).  Again,  the  narrative  of  Livy  (ix.36) 
wouldseem  to  imply  that  theCamertes  there  mentioned 
were  not  very  remote  from  the  Ciminian  forest,  and 
were  the  first  Umbrian  people  to  which  the  envoys 
came.  Even  Cicero  speaks  of  the  "  aper  Gamers  " 
in  common  with  Picenum  and  Gaul  (Gallia  Togata) 
{pro  Sull.  19)  in  a  manner  that  can  hardly  be 
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nndentood  of  ao  limitad  ^district  u  the  men  territoi7 
of  Camermam.  Perhapa  the  fact  of  the  recurreoce 
of  the  name  in  difiennt  fmnis  among  the  modern 
towns  and  viUa^ee  of  this  part  of  Italy —  Camera 
near  Fotigno,  CanterxUa  between  Todi  and  Amdia, 
&C., — may  be  a  remnant  irf  this  wider  extension  of 
the  Camertes. 

The  CAKEBUa  mentioned  by  Valerias  Haximos 
(ri.  5.  §  1)  as  haring  been  coDqnered  and  reduced 
to  captiTitj  bj  P.  (  ?)  Ckodina  can  be  no  other  than 
the  people  of  Cameiinom;  but  it  is  difficult  to  leam- 
cile  his  acooont  with  the  rest  that  we  knuw  of  their 
history.  Probably  Appins  Claodios,  the  coasul  of 
B.  c.  868,  who  redoced  the  neigbbooriilg  province  of 
Pioenom,  is  the  person  meant  [£.  U.  B.] 

CAMERTES.    [CAMKRuroM.] 

CAMICUS  (K«/uKif ),  a  dty  or  fortrees  of  Sicily, 
which,  according  to  the  mythica)  history  of  that  is- 
Und,  was  constructed  by  Daedalus  fur  Cocalus,  the 
king  of  the  Sicanians,  who  made  it  his  royal  resi- 
dence, and  deposited  his  treaanros  there,  the  sitnatian 
being  so  strong  and  so  skilfully  fortified  as  to  be  al- 
together impregnable.  According  to  the  same  l^end, 
it  was  here  also  that  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  who  had 
pnrsued  Daedalos  to  Sicily,  was  treacherously  put 
to  death  by  Cocalus,  and  secretly  buried  j  bis  booea 
were  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  time  of 
Theron.  (Diod.  iv.  78, 79 ;  Strab.vi.  pp.  373—279! 
Arist  PoL  iL  10;  Steph.  Byz.  ».  Ko^uicdi;  TseU. 
CluL  i.  506-^10.)  The  same  story  is  alluded  to 
by  Herodotus  (vii.  170),  who  tells  us  that  the 
Cretans  sent  an  ezpediticai  to  Sicily  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Mince,  and  besieged  Camicus  fi>r  five  years, 
but  without  success.  It  was  also  chosen  by  So- 
phocles as  the  subject  of  one  of  his  tragedies,  now 
lost,caUedtheKa^ioi(Atheoae.iii.  p.86,  ix.  p.388; 
Soph.  fr.  299—304,  ed.  Dind.>  From  the  words  of 
Herodotus  it  has  been  erroneously  inferred  that 
Camicus  occupied  the  site  on  wluch  Agrigentum 
was  afterwards  foimded,  and  the  citadel  or  acropolis 
of  that  city  bos  been  regarded  by  many  writers  as 
the  fortress  of  Daedalus.  (SmyUi's  Sidig,  f.  204; 
Swinburne's  Travel;  toL  ii.  p.  273.)  Bat  we  find 
mention  in  historical  times  of  a  fortress  named 
Camicus,  as  existing  in  the  territory  of  Agrigentum, 
but  quite  apart  from  the  city.  It  was  occupied  by 
Hippocrates  and  Capys,  the  coosins  of  Theron,  when 
they  were  expelled  by  him  from  Agrigentum  (SchoL 
ad  Piad.  Pgth.  vi.  4.),  and  is  again  mentioned  among 
the  fortresses  reduced  by  the  Bomans  in  the  Fust 
Punic  War,  afier  the  conquest  of  Agrigentum. 
(Diod.  xxiii.  Exc.  Hoesch.  p.  503.)  We  are  told 
also  that  it  was  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name  (Steph.  Byj.  v.  'AKpiyas;  Vib.  Sequeit  p.  7), 
which  is  supposed  by  Clnverius  to  be  die  one  now 
called  Fiume  delle  Caane,  which  flows  into  the  sea 
about  10  miles  W.  of  Girgenti;  and  the  fortress 
may  probably  bare  stood  in  the  neighliourhood  of 
the  modem  town  of  Siculiana,  but  its  precise  site  is 
unknown.  (Cluver.  SiciL  p.  221 ;  Serra  di  Falco, 
Ant.  della  StcUia,  voL  iii.  pp.  76,  80;  Siefeit,  Akra- 
jo»,  pp.  17, 18.)  [E.H.B.] 

CAMISA  (ra  Kiiuaa"),  a  fortress  of  Camisene  or 
Comisene  (oomp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  528)  in  Lesser  Ar- 
menia, whidi  was  destroyed  in  Strabo's  time  (xiL 
p.  560).  [E.B.J.] 

CAMISE'NE(Ka^i(n|>^).  Strabo  mentions  Culu- 
pene  or  Calnpene  and  Comisene  as  bordering  on  the 
Lesser  Annra"*?  '"'^^  1>°  includes  them  within  his 
Pontns  Kock-salt  was  dug  in  these  districts,  and 
there  was  a  strong  place  Camisa,  which  was  rained 
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in  Strabo's  time  (p.  560).  In  another  plaoe  (p.  546) 
he  gays  that  the  Halys  rises  in  Great  Cappadocia, 
near  Pontioe,  and  in  Camisene  (Ko^voVi?  in 
Casaubon'i  text).  Camisa  was  oo  the  road  &am 
Sebastja  to  Micopolis,  and  24  Boman  miles  £nom 
Sebaatia  {Semu).  The  Camisene,  then,  u  in  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Halya  or  Kml  Ermak.    [G.  L.] 

CAMHANE'NE  (K^wuntWtX  »  division  of 
Cappadocia.  (Stiab.  pp.  534,  540.)  Ptalanj  (r. 
6),  who  enumerates  six  place*  in  the  divisioo,  calls 
it  Cammanene.  Zama,  one  of  the  towns,  ia  eo  the 
road  from  Tarium  to  Maaaca  or  Caesareia.    [G.  L.] 

CAMPAE  (lUftwm,  Ptd.),  and  Cambe  in  the 
Table,  is  in  the  Praefectura  Ciiiciae  of  Cappadocia, 
16  miles  S.  or  XW.  of  Mazaca  or  Caesarea;  it  has 
been  conjectured  to  be  a  pUce  called  EiUm.    [G.  L.] 

CAMPA'NIA  (iCo^raria),  a  province  or  region 
of  Central  Italy,  bounded  on  the  K.  by  Latiom,  oa 
the  E.  by  the  mountains  (^  Samnium,  on  the  S.  by 
Lucania,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  Its 
exact  limits  varied  at  different  periods.  The  Liris 
appears  to  have  beoi  at  first  recognised  as  its  north- 
em  boundary,  but  subsequently  the  district  south  of 
that  river,  as  fitr  as  the  Massican  hills  and  the  town 
of  Sinueasa,  was  included  in  Latium,  and  the  boun- 
daries of  Campania  diminished  to  the  same  extent. 
(Strab.  T.  p.  242.)  On  the  S.  also,  the  territory 
between  the  Silams,  which  formed  the  boundary  of 
Lacania,and  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines  that  bounds 
the  Gulf  of  Posidonia  oo  the  N.,  was  occupied  by 
the  people  called  Picehtini  (a  branch  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Picenum  on  the  Adriatic),  and  was  not 
reckoned  to  belong  to  Campania,  properly  ao  called, 
though  united  with  it  for  administrative  purposes. 

Originally,  indeed,  the  name  of  Campanians  appears 
to  have  been  applied  solely  to  the  inhabitanta  of  the 
gnat  plain,  which  occupies  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
province;  and  did  not  include  the  people  of  the  hill 
country  about  Suessa,  Cales,  and  Teanum,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  Aurund  and  Sidicini.  But 
Campania,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  by 
Strabo  and  Pliny,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  low 
ridge  of  the  Masirican  hills,  which  extend  fhim  the 
sea  near  Sinnessa  to  join  the  more  lofty  group  oC 
volcanic  mountuns  that  rise  betvreen  Suessa  and 
Teanum,  and  compised  the  whole  of  the  latter  range. 
Venafram  and  the  territory  annexed  to  it,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Vultumus,  wUch  had  been  originally 
Samnite,  were  afterwKrds  included  in  Campania; 
though  Strabo  appears  in  one  passage  (v.  p.  238)  to 
assign  them  to  Latium.  The  eastern  frontier  of 
Campania  is  clearly  marked  by  the  first  ridges  of 
the  Apennines,  the  Mohb  C  alucql.a  K.  of  the  Vul- 
tumus, and  the  MoNS  Tivata  S.  of  that  river, 
while  other  ranges  of  still  greater  elevation  oontinne 
the  mountain  barrier  towards  the  S£.  to  the  sources 
of  the  Samus.  Kear  this  latter  point,  a  side  arm  or 
branch  is  suddenly  thrown  off  from  the  main  mass  of 
the  Apennines,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its  general 
direction,  which  constitatea  a  lofty  and  nanow  moan- 
tain  ridge  of  about  24  miles  in  length,  terminating 
in  the  bold  headUnd  called  the  Prmnontcry  of  Mi- 
nerva, but  known  also  ss  the  Sunentine  Pnnnontary. 
It  is  this  range  which  separates  the  Gulf  of  Cumaa 
or  Crater,  as  the  B(^  of  Naples  was  called  in  an- 
cient times,  from  that  of  Posidonia,  and  which  con- 
stituted the  limit  also  between  Campania  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  territory  of  the 
Picentini.  The  latter  occuped  the  district  S.of  thb 
range  along  the  shores  of  the  Posidonian  Gulf,  as  &r 
as  the  month  cf  the  Silam*. 
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lie  regioD  thiu  limitod  is  one  of  tbe  most  beaa- 
tifhl  and  fertile  in  the  worid,  and  nnqneetimably 
the  fidrest  pottion  of  Italy.  Greek  and  Boman 
writers  vie  with  one  another  in  cekbrating  its  na- 
tural advantages, — the  fertility  ofits  soil,  the  beauty 
of  ita  landsc^e,  the  softness  of  its  climate,  and  the 
exeellence  of  its  haiboors.  Pliny  calls  it  "  ieliz  ilia 
Campania — certamen  homanae  vduptatis."  Floms 
is  still  more  enthusiastic :  "  Omnium  non  modo  Italia, 
sed  toto  orbe  terramm  palobemma  Campaniae  plaga 
est.  Nihil  moUios  cada  Deniqne  bis  floribns  ver- 
nat  Nihil  uberios  solo,  ideo  Libori  Cererisque  cer- 
tamen didtur.  Nihil  hoepitaUos  marL"  Eren  the 
more  sober  Polybins  and  Strabo  are  loud  in  its 
pnisee;  and  Cicero  calls  the  plains  about  Capua 
"  fondam  polcherrimom  popnli  Bomani,  caput  pecn- 
luae,  pacis  omamentum,  snbsidiom  belli,  fhudamentom 
vectigalimn,  horreom  legionum,  solatium  annanae." 
(PoL  iiL91;  Strab.  t.  pp.  242,  243 ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; 
Fl«'.i.l6;Cic(feZ«7.^9r.i.7,ii.28.)  Thegieater 
part  of  Campania  is  an  unbroken  plain,  of  almost 
mieqaalled  fertility,  extending  from  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines  to  the  sea.  But  its  uniformity  is  broken 
by  two  remarkable  natural  features:  the  <x»  a  group 
of  Toleanic  hills  of  considerable  extent,  but  of  mode- 
nte  elevation,  rising  abmptly  from  the  plain  between 
Comae  and  NeapoUs,  and  constituting  a  broken  and 
hilly  tract  of  about  15  miles  in  length  (from  E.  to 
V.y,  and  from  8  to  10  in  breadth.  One  of  the  moat 
eoosidetable  of  these  hills  is  the  Moss  GAtiBus,  so 
celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  wines.  The  whole 
lange,  as  wdl  as  the  neighbooring  islands  of  Aenaria 
and  Proehyta,  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  preserves 
evident  traces  of  the  compaiatively  ncent  action  of 
subterranean  fires.  These  were  recognised  by  ancient 
writers  in  the  Fonim  Vnlcani,  or  Soljatara,  near  Fn- 
teoli  (Strsb.  v.  p.  846;  Ludl.  Aetn.  431 ;  SiL  ItaL 
ziL  1 33) ;  but  we  have  no  aoconnt  of  any  such  emp- 
tion  in  ancient  times  as  that  which,  in  1538,  gave 
rise  to  the  Monte  Ntiovo,  near  the  tame  town.  On 
the  other  side  of  Neapolis,  and  wholly  detached  from 
the  group  of  hills  already  described,  as  well  as  firom 
the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  broad  girdle  of  intervening  plain,  rises  the 
isdated  mountain  of  Vesuvics,  whose  r^nlor  vol- 
canic cone  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  natural 
featnres  of  Campania.  Its  peculiar  character  was 
Dotiood  by  ancient  observers,  even  before  the  fearful 
eruptioo  of  A.  D.  79  gave  such  striking  proof  that 
its  subterranean  fires  were  not,  as  supposed  by  Strabo 
(v.  p.  247),  "  extinct  for  want  of  fuel."  But  the 
volauiic  agency  in  Campania,  though  confined  in 
historical  times  to  the  two  mountain  groups  jnut  no- 
ticed, mnst  have  been  at  one  period  far  more  widely 
extended.  The  moontwn  caUed  Jiocca  Monfina  or 
Mte  di  Sta  Croce,  which  rises  above  Soessa,  and 
was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Annmci  [Avbdhci],  is 
likewise  an  extinct  volcano;  and  the  soil  of  the 
whole  plain  of  Campania,  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  is  of  volcanio  origin,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance is  derived  tiie  porous  and  friable  charac- 
ter to  which  it  owes  its  great  fertility.  It  was,  in 
all  probability,  firom  the  evidences  of  subterranean 
fire  so  strongly  marked  in  their  neighbourhood,  that 
the  Greeks  of  Cumae  gave  the  name  of  the  Phle- 
graean  plains  (Campi  Pblegiaei:  ri  *Ktypaia  «f- 
Sta)  to  the  port  of  Campania  adjoining  their  city. 
(Died.  IT.  21 ;  Strab.  T.  p.  245.)  Another  appella- 
tioD  by  which  the  same  tract  appears  to  have  been 
known,  was  that  of  Caupi  Laborihi  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s. 
9),  firain  which  is  |nbably  derived  the  modem  name 
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of  Ttrra  tKLatoro,  now  used  to  designate  the  whole 
district  of  Campania. 

It  is  this  extensive  pUin  which  was  so  celebrated 
in  andeot,  as  well  as  modem,  times  for  its  extraor- 
dinary fertility.  Strabo  calls  it  the  richest  phun  in 
the  wcrld  (wtSlor  taaifiaviararop  ruv  h.it6»ruy\ 
and  tellii  us  that  it  produced  wheat  of  the  finest 
quality;  while  some  parts  of  it  yielded  four  crops  in 
the  year, — two  of  spelt  (C«io),  one  of  millet,  and 
the  fourth  of  vegetables  (XcExora).  (Strab.  v.  p. 
242.)  Pliny  also  rehites  that  it  grew  two  crops  of 
spelt  and  one  of  millet  every  year;  while  those  parts 
c^  it  that  wen  left  &llow  produced  abundance  of 
roses,  which  were  employed  for  the  ointments  and 
perfumeries  for  which  Capua  was  celebrated.  The 
spelt  of  the  Campanian  plain  was  <£  particularly  fine 
quality,  so  that  it  was  considered  to  be  the  only  one 
fit  for  the  manufiwture  of  "  alica,"  apparently  a  kind 
of  fotta,  callod  by  Strabo  x<i*''(»t.  (Plin.  xviii.  8.  s. 
9,  II.  s.  29.)  Virgil  also  selects  the  plains  around 
the  wealthy  Capua  and  the  tract  at  the  foot  of  Ve- 
suvius as  instances  of  soils  of  the  best  quality  for 
agricnhonl  purposes,  adapted  at  once  for  the  growth 
of  wine,  oil,  and  com.  (Virg.  G.  ii.  224.)  From  the 
expressions  of  Cicero  already  dted,  it  is  evident  that 
the  "ager  Campanus," — the  district  immediately 
aronnd  the  dty  of  Capua, — while  it  continued  the 
public  property  of  the  Roman  state,  was  one  of  the 
chief  quarters  from  whence  the  supplies  of  com  for 
the  public  service  were  derived.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  vinos  were  cidtivated  (as  they  are  at  the  pre- 
sent day)  all  over  the  plain  (see  Virg.  1.  c),  but  the 
choicest  wines  were  produced  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hills;  the  Massican  and  Falemian  on  the  sides  of  the 
Mons  Massicns  and  the  adjoining  volcanic  hills  near 
Suessa  and  Cales,  the  Gauran  on  the  fianks  of  Mt 
Gaums  and  the  other  hills  near  Pnteoli,  and  the  Sutv 
rentine  m  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  All  these 
were  reckoned  among  the  most  celebrated  nines  then 
known.  Nor  was  the  olive-oil  of  Campania  less 
distinguished :  that  of  Venafnun  was  proverbial  for 
its  excellence  (Hor.  Cam,  ii,  6.  16),  and  the  other 
hilly  tracts  of  the  province  were  scarcely  inferior  to 
it.     (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  243;  Flor.  i.  16.) 

The  maritime  advantages  of  Campania  were 
aeiroely  less  remarkable  than  tiiose  which  it  derived 
fixim  the  natural  fertility  of  its  territory.  Its  coast- 
line has  a  tolerably  unifotm  direction  towards  the 
SE.  from  the  month  of  the  Liris  to  Cnmae:  but  Sw 
of  that  city  it  is  intermpted  by  the  bold  and  isolated 
group  of  volcanic  hills  already  described,  which  ter- 
minate towards  the  S.  in  the  lofty  and  abrapt  head- 
land of  Hisennm.  Between  this  point  and  the  Pro- 
montoty  cf  Minerva,  which  is  itself  (as  already 
pointed  out)  but  the  extremity  of  a  bold  and  lofly 
arm  of  the  Apennines,  the  coast  is  deeply  indented 
by  the  beautiful  bay,  known  in  ancient  times  as  the 
Crater,  from  its  cup-like  form,  but  called  also  the 
Stsus  CnMASUB  and  Putkolanus,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring dties  of  Cnmae  and  Puteoli, — and  now  fii- 
miliarly  known  to  all  as  the  Bay  of  Napla.  (Strab. 
V.  pp.  242,  247.)  The  two  ranges  which  constitute 
the  two  headlands  bounding  this  gulf  are  farther  con- 
tinued by  the  outlying  islands  adjdning  them :  those 
of  Aenaria  and  Prochyta,  off  Cape  Misenum, 
being,  like  the  hills  on  the  adjacent  mainland,  of  vol- 
canic origin;  while  that  of  Cafbeak,  with  its  pre- 
cipitous cliSs  and  walls  of  limestone,  is  obviously  a 
continuation  of  the  calcareous  range  of  the  Apennines, 
which  ends  in  the  Surrentine  Promontory.  The 
shores  of  this  beautiful  gnlf,  so  nearly  land-locked, 
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•ad  open  aaVf  to  Um  iiuld  and  tetnpente  lireties 
from  tia  SW.,  imn  ear);  sought  bj  the  Bomaiu,  u  a 
place  of  rMiremeDt  and  loxoiy:  and  in  addition  to 
tlie  nomeions  towns  that  had  fcnwn  up  around  it, 
the  hooMS,  villas,  and  gardens,  that  filled  the  intw- 
Tals  between  them  were  so  nomecoos,  that,  aconding 
to  Strabo,  thej  presented  the  aspect  of  one  continoons 
city.  (Strab.  I.C.)  Tsdtoa  also  caUs  it  "  polciier- 
nmos  sinoa,"  though  in  his  time  it  had  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  iHghtfnl  devastation  caused  bjr  the 
great  emptioa  of  Vesuviua  in  A.  D.  79.  On  the  N. 
^ore  of  tills  extensive  bay,  immediately  within  the 
headland  of  Mbenum,  was  another  smaller  bay, 
known  as  the  Sisus  Baiahub,  or  Gulf  of  Baiae;  and 
here  were  situated  two  excellent  Larboan, —  that  of 
Misennm  itself,  cloea  to  the  promontory  of  the  same 
name;  and,  on  the  apposite  side  of  the  bay,  that  of 
Pnteoli,  which,  under  the  Roman  empire,  became  one 
of  the  most  frequented  ports  of  Italy. 

Strabo  speaks  of  the  coast  of  Campania  ftom  Si- 
nuessa  to  Cape  Misennm,  as  forming  a  gnlf  (p.  243); 
but  this  is  incorrect,  that  portion  of  the  coast  pre- 
aenting  but  a  slight  curvature,  though  it  may  be 
considered  (if  viewed  on  a  wider  scale)  as  forming  a 
part  of  the  great  bay  that  extends  from  the  Circeian 
Promontory  uo  the  N.,  to  Cape  Misennm,  or  nther  to  | 
the  island  of  Aenaria  (/soAta),  on  the  S.     On  the  | 
southern  side  of  the  Surrentine  Promontory  opens 
oat  another  extensive  bay,  wider  than  that  of  NapU$,  ' 
bnt  less  deep:  this  was  known  in  ancient  times  as 
the  tiulf  of  Pcsidonia  or  Paestnm  (Sinus  Posido- 
niates,  or  Paeetanns,  Strab.  v.  p.  251 ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s. 
10);  bnt  only  its  northern  shores,  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  SiUrua,  belonged  to  Campania. 

The  climate  of  Campania  was  celebrated  in  antiquity 
for  its  soft  and  genial  character,  an  advantage  which 
it  doubtless  owed  to  its  ezpostu*  to  the  SW.,  and  to 
the  deep  bays  with  which  its  coast  was  indented.  It 
was,  indeed,  thought  tliat  the  climate  had  an  ener- 
vating influence,  and  it  was  to  the  effect  of  this,  as 
well  as  the  luxurious  habits  engendered  by  the  rich- 
ness of  the  country,  that  ancient  writers  ascribed  the 
unwarlike  character  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  fre- 
quent changes  of  popuktloa  that  bad  taken  phu» 
there.  Besides  the  beauty  of  its  landscape  and  the 
mildness  of  its  climate,  the  shores  of  Campania  had 
a  particuUr  attracticn  for  the  Komans  in  Uie  nnme- 
Tous  thermal  waters  with  which  they  abounded,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baiae,  Pnteoli,  and 
Neapolis.  For  these  it  was  doubtless  mdebted  to 
the  remains  of  volcanic  agency  in  these  regions;  and 
the  same  canses  furnished  the  sulphur,  which  was 
found  in  such  abundance  in  the  Forum  Vnlcani  (or 
Solfatard),  near  Puteoli,  as  to  become  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce.  (Lncil.  Attn.  433.)  A  pe- 
culiar kind  of  white  cby  (creta)  used  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  aKca,  was  procured  from  the  hills  near 
the  same  pbce,  which  bora  the  name  of  CoIIes  Leu- 
cogaei ;  while  the  volcanic  sand  of  other  bills  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Pntculi  formed  a  cement 
of  extraordinary  hardness,  and  which  was  known  in 
consequence  by  the  name  of  Puttokamm.  (Plin. 
zviii.  1 1.  B.  29,  XXXV.  6.  s.  26.) 

All  ancient  writers  are  agreed  that  the  Camponians 
were  not  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country  to 
which  they  eventually  gave  their  name.  Indeed, 
Campania  appears,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  its  great  fertility,  to  have  been  subject  to  re- 
peated changes  of  population,  and  to  have  been  con- 
quered by  successive  swarms  of  foreign  mvaders. 
(Pol.  iii.  91.)    The  earliest  of  these  revolutioas  are 
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involved  in  great  obactuity:  but  it  seems,  on  the 
whole,  pretty  clear  that  the  original  popolatioa  of  this 
fertile  country  (the  fint  at  least  of  which  we  have 
any  record)  was  an  Oacan  or  Anaonian  rac«,  An- 
tiocfans  of  Syracuse  spoke  of  it  as  inhalnted  by  the 
Opicana,  "  who  were  also  called  Ausonians."  Poly- 
bins,  on  the  contrary,  attempted  to  establizh  a  db- 
tinction  between  the  two,  and  described  the  shores  of 
the  Crater  as  occupied  by  Opicans  cmd  Ausonuma: 
while  others  carried  the  distinction  still  fiutfaer,  and 
represented  the  Opicans,  Ausonians,  and  Oacans,  u 
separate  races  which  suocessivdy  made  themselres 
masters  of  the  country.  (Strab.  v.  p.  242  )  The 
fallacy  of  this  statement  is  obvious :  Opiema  and 
Oteam  are  merely  two  forms  rf  the  same  name,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Ansoiiaiis 
were  a  branch  of  the  same  race,  if  not  absolutdy 
identical  with  them.  [AusoMis.]  It  appears  cer- 
tain that  the  first  Greek  settlera  in  these  regions 
found  them  occnpied  by  the  people  whom  they  oiled 
Opicans,  whence  this  port  of  Italy  was  termed  by 
them  Opicia  ('OiriKia);  and  thus  Thncydides  dis- 
tinguishes Cnmae  as  Kiiiri  ii  in  'Owuctf  (vi.  4). 
At  the  same  tune  we  find  numerous  indications  of 
Tyrrhenian  (u  e.  Pelasgic)  settlements,  especially  on 
the  coast,  which  appear  to  belong  to  a  very  early 
period,  and  cannot  be  referred  to  the  later  Etruscan 
domination.  (Niebnhr,  vol.  I  p.  45 ;  Abeken,  UiUti 
ItaSeit,  p.  102.)  Whether  these  were  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Oscans,  or  were  spread  along 
the  coasts,  while  that  people  occupied  principally  the 
interior,  is  a  point  on  which  it  is  impassible  for  ns 
to  pnooonce  an  opinion. 

The  earliest  fact  that  con  be  pronoonced  hiiiorical 
in  regard  to  Campania,  is  the  settlement  of  the  Greek 
colony  of  Cnmae;  and  though  we  certainly  cannot  re- 
ceive as  authentic  the  date  assigned  to  this  by  lale 
chronologers  (b.  c.  1050),  there  seems  good  reason 
to  believe  that  it  was  reoUy,  ss  asserted  by  Strabo,  the 
most  ancient  of  all  &»  Greek  settlements  in  Italy. 
[CuHAE.]  The  Cnmoeans  soon  extended  thor 
power,  by  fbnnduig  the  colonies  of  Dicaeorchia,  P»- 
laepolis,  and  Neapolis;  and,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, it  wonU  seem  that  they  had  even  formed 
settlements  in  the  interior  at  Nola  and  Abella.  (Jus- 
tin. XX.  1.)  Bnt  it  is  pixibable  that  their  progress 
was  checked  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  more 
formidable  power  m  their  immediate  neighbourhood. 
The  conquest  of  Campania  by  the  Etruscans  is  a 
£ict  which  we  cannot  refuse  to  receive  as  historical, 
imperfect  as  is  the  informaUon  we  have  concerning 
it.  Polybins  tells  us  that  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Etruscans  held  possession  of  the  plains  cf  Northern 
Italy,  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Gauls,  they  pos- 
sessed also  those  of  Campania  about  Capua  and  KoU; 
and  Strabo  says  that  tliey  founded  in  this  part  of 
Italy  twelve  cities,  the  chief  of  which  was  Cajnia. 
(Pol.  ii.  17;  Strab.  T.  p.  242.)  The  Tuscan  origin 
of  Capua  and  Kola  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
Cato;  and  Livy  tells  us  that  the  original  name  of 
the  former  city  was  Vultumnm,  an  obviously  Etrus- 
can form.  (Liv.  iv.  37 ;  MeU,  ii.  4 ;  Cato,  ap.  V'tU. 
Pat  i.  7.)  The  period  at  which  this  Etruscan  do- 
minion was  established  is,  however,  a  very  doubtful 
question.  If  we  adopt  the  date  assigned  by  Cato 
fat  the  foundation  of  Capua  (Veil.  Pat.  t  7),  which 
he  places  as  late  as  B.c.  471,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  the  period  of  Etruscan  rule  lasted  much  above 
fifty  years, —  a  space  apparently  much  too  short :  en 
the  other  hand,  those  who  placed  the  origin  of  Capua 
more  than  three  centuries  earlier  (VeU.  Pat.  L  e.) 
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may  not  Improbably  bare  erred  as  mnch  in  the  con- 
tnuj  direclion.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  ac- 
tual date,  we  are  told  that  these  Tuscan  cities  roae 
to  peat  wealth  and  prosperity,  bat  gradoally  became 
eoerrated  and  enfeebled  by  lozury,  so  that  they  were 
unable  to  resist  the  increasing  power  of  their  war- 
like neighbours  the  Samnites.  The  fote  of  their 
chief  city  of  Capna,  which  was  first  compelled  to 
admit  the  Samnites  to  the  privilq^  of  ciUzensbip 
and  a  share  of  its  fertile  bnds,  and  ultimately  Ml 
wholly  into  their  power  [Capua],  was  probably 
soon  followed  by  the  minor  cities  of  the  confederacy. 
But  neither  these,  nor  the  metropolis,  became  Sam- 
nite :  they  seem  to  have  constitnted  from  the  first  a 
separate  national  body,  which  assumed  the  name  of 
Campani,  "  the  people  of  the  plain."  It  is  evi  - 
dently  this  event  which  is  designated  by  Diodonu 
as  the  "  first  rise  of  the  Campanian  people  "  (ri 
ISnx  rir  Kufinyini  avy4irrri,  Diod.  xii.  31 ),  though 
he  places  it  as  early  as  b.  c.  440;  while,  according 
to  Livy  (iv.  37),  Capna  did  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Samnites  till  8.  o.  423.  So  rapidly  did  the 
new  nation  rise  to  power,  that  only  three  years  after 
the  occapation  of  Capna  they  were  able  to  take  by 
storm  the  Greek  city  of  Comae,  which  had  mam- 
tained  its  independence  throughout  the  period  of  the 
Etruscan  dominion.  (Liv.  iv.  44;  Diod.  ziL  76,  who, 
however,  gives  the  date  b.  c.  428.) 

The  people  of  the  Campaniana  thus  constitnted 
was  essentially  of  Oscan  race.  The  Samnite  or  Sa- 
bellian  conquerors  appear  to  bare  been,  like  the 
Etruscans  whom  they  supplanted,  a  comparatively 
small  body:  and  it  is  probable  that  the  original 
Oican  population,  which  had  continned  to  subsist, 
though  in  a  state  of  subjection,  under  the  Etruscans, 
was  readily  amalgamated  with  a  people  of  kindred 
race  like  their  new  conqnenrs,  so  that  the  two  b»- 
came  completely  blended  into  one  nation.  It  is 
certain  that  the  language  of  the  Campanians  con- 
tinued to  be  Oscan:  indeed  it  is  from  them  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  Oscan  langtiage  is  mainly  derived. 
Their  nooie,  as  already  observed,  probably  signified 
only  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain,  and  it  was  at  this 
period  confined  to  that  part  only  of  what  was  after- 
wards oiled  Campania.  Kor  does  there  appear  to 
have  been  any  distinct  organisation  or  natioiud  uiiion 
among  them.  The  Ansones  or  Aurunci,  and  the 
itidicim,  on  the  N.  of  the  Vultnmns,  still  continned 
to  exist  as  distinct  and  independent  tribes.  The 
minor  towns  aroimd  Capua — Acerra,  Atella,  Calatia, 
and  Snessnla — seem  to  have  followed  the  lead,  and 
probably  acknowledged  the  snprpnacy  of  that  pow- 
erful city:  but  Kola  stood  aloof,  and  appears  to  have 
preserved  a  closer  counection  with  Samniimi :  while 
Nnceria  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Companian  plam 
belonged  to  the  Alfatemi,  who  were  probably  an 
independent  tribe.  Hence  the  Campanians  with 
whom  the  Ramans  came  into  connection  in  the  fonrth 
century  B.  c.  were  only  the  people  of  Capua  itself 
with  its  surrounding  plain  and  dependent  cities. 
They  were  not  the  less  a  numerous  and  powerful 
nation:  Capoa  itself  was  at  this  time  the  greatest 
and  most  opulent  city  of  Italy  (Liv.  vii.  31.):  but 
though  scarcely  80  years  'had  elapsed  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Samnites  in  Campania,  they 
were  abready  so  far  enervated  and  corrupted  by  the 
laxarioos  habits  engendered  by  thor  new  abode,  as 
to  be  wbtdly  imeqnai  to  contend  in  aims  with  their 
more  hardy  bretluen  in  the  mountains  of  Samnium. 

In  B.  f~  343  the  potty  people  of  the  Sidicini,  at- 
-lacked  by  the  powerful  Samnites,  applied  for  aid  to 
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the  Campanians.  This  was  readily  fhmished  them: 
but  their  new  allies  were  in  their  turn  defeated  by 
the  Samnites,  in  a  pitched  battle,  at  the  very  gatea 
of  Capua,  and  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  thair  city. 
In  this  distress  they  applied  to  Rome  for  assistance; 
and,  in  order  to  purchase  the  aid  of  that  powerful 
republic,  are  said  to  have  made  an  absolute  surrender 
of  their  city  and  territory  (deditio)  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  The  hitter  now  took  np  thnr  cause, 
and  the  victories  of  Valerius  Corvus  at  ML  Ganrua, 
and  Suessula,  sotai  freed  the  Campanians  from  all 
danger  from  their  Samnite  foes.  (Uv.  vii.  29 — 37.) 
It  is  very  difiicult  to  understand  the  events  of  the 
two  next  years,  as  related  to  us;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  real  course  of  events  has  been 
distorted  or  concealed  by  the  Roman  annalists.  The 
Campanians,  though  nominally  snbjects  of  Rome, 
appear  to  act  a  very  independent  part;  and  at  length 
openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Latins  when  these 
broke  out  into  declared  hostilities  against  Rome. 
The  great  battle  in  which  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Latins  and  Campanians  were  defeated  by  the  Bonum 
COTsuls  T.  Manlius  and  P.  Decius  was  fought  near 
the  foot  of  Mt  Vesuvius,  b.c.  340;  and  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  submissiim  of  the  Campanians.  They 
were  punished  for  their  revolt,  by  the  loss  of  the 
whole  of  that  portion  of  their  fertile  territoiy  which 
lay  N.  of  the  Vnltnmus,  and  which  was  knovm  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Falemus  ager."  The  knights  of 
Capua  (eqnitee  Campani),  who  had  throughout  op- 
posied  the  defection  from  Rome,  were  rewarded  with 
the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizens;  while  the  rest 
of  the  po[nlation  obtained  only  the  "  civitas  sine 
snffiragio."  The  same  reUtions  were  established  with 
the  cities  of  Cnmae,  Snessnla,  and  Accrrae.  (Liv. 
Tin.  11,  14,  17;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.)  Hence  we  find 
dnring  the  period  that  followed  this  war  for  above 
120  years  the  cloeeat  bonds  of  union  subsisting  be- 
tween the  Campanians  and  the  Roman  people:  the 
former  were  admitted  to  serve  in  the  regular  legions, 
instead  of  the  auxiliaries:  and  for  this  reason  Poly- 
bius,  in  reckoning  up  the  forces  of  the  Italian  nations 
in  B.  c.  225,  clasws  the  Romans  and  Campanians 
in  one  body ;  while  he  ennmeiatee  the  Latins  and 
other  allies  separately.     (PoL  ii.  24.) 

The  period  from  the  peace  which  followed  the 
war  of  B.C.  340,  to  the  banning  of  the  Second  Punio 
War,  was  one  of  great  prosperity  to  the  Campanians. 
Their  territory  was  indeed  necessarily  the  occasional 
theatre  of  hostilities  dnring  the  protracted  wars  of 
the  Romans  with  the  Samnites :  and  some  of  the 
cities  not  immediately  connected  with  Capua  were 
even  rash  enough  to  expose  themselves  to  the  enmity 
of  the  Romans,  by  taking  part  with  their  adversaries. 
But  the  capttire  of  the  Greek  city  of  Falaepolis  in 
B.  o.  326,  led  the  neighbouring  Neapolitans  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  Rome,  whiiA  secured  them  for 
ever  after  as  its  faithful  allies;  and  the  conquest  of 
Nolain  b.c.  313,  and  of  Nuceria  in  308,  fiimly 
established  the  Roman  doninion  in  the  southern 
portion  of  Campania.  This  seems  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted and  secured  by  the  peace  of  B.  c.  304,  which 
terminated  the  Second  Samnite  War.  (Liv.  viil  22 
— 26,  ix.  28,  41 ;  Niebuhr,  vol.  iiL  p.  259.) 

In  B.C.  280,  Campania  was  traversed  by  the 
armies  of  Pyrrhns,  but  his  attempts  to  possess  himself 
of  either  Capna  or  Neapolis  were  inefiectual.  (Zonar, 
viii.  4.)  The  successes  of  that  monarch  do  not 
appear  to  have  for  a  moment  shaken  the  fidelity  of 
the  Campanians.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  those 
of  Hannibal.    Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Cannaa 
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(b.c.  216)  the  smaller  towns  of  Atella  and  Calatia 
declared  in  favour  of  the  Csrthapnian  general,  and 
shortly  after  the  powerful  dtj  of  Capua  itself  opened 
ite  gates  to  him.  (Lir.  zziL  61,  zziii.  3 — 10.)  This 
was  not  howerer  followed,  as  might  have  been  perhaps 
expected,  bj  the  rednctiou  of  the  rest  of  Campania. 
Uannibal  took  Nuceria  and  Aceme,  but  was  foiled 
in  his  attempts  upon  Neap(dis  and  Nola :  and  even 
the  little  town  of  Casilinnm  was  not  reduced  till 
after  s  long  protracted  siege.  From  this  time  Cam- 
pania became  one  of  the  diief  seats  of  the  war,  and 
daring  several  successive  campaigns  was  the  scene 
of  operations  of  the  rival  armies.  Many  actions 
ensued  with  various  success ;  but  the  result  was  on 
the  whole  decidedly  fiivonrable  to  the  Roman  arms. 
Hannibal  never  succeeded  in  making  himself  master 
of  Nola,  while  the  Romans  were  able  in  the  spring  of 
B.  c.  213  to  form  the  sii^  of  Capna,  and  bdbre  the 
close  of  the  following  year  that  important  city  once 
mors  fell  into  their  hands.  From  this  time  the 
Carthaginians  lost  all  footing  in  Campania,  and  the 
war  was  transferred  to  ether  quarters  of  Italy.  The 
revolted  cities  were  severely  punished,  and  deprived 
of  all  municipal  privileges ;  but  the  timnquiUity 
which  this  part  of  Italy  henceforth  enjoyed,  blether 
with  the  natural  advantages  of  its  sml  and  climate, 
eoob  restored  Campania  to  a  state  of  prosperity 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  what  it  had  before  enjoyed: 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  Republic  Cicero  contrasts 
its  flourishing  and  popnlnos  towns  and  its  fertile 
territory  with  the  decayed  Monicipia  and  barren  soil 
of  Latinm.    (/>e  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  35.) 

This  interval  of  repose  was  not  however  altogether 
nninterrupted.  The  Campanians  took  no  {art  in 
the  outbreak  of  the  Italian  nations  which  led  to  the 
Sodal  War:  but  they  were  in  consequence  exposed 
to  the  ravages  cf  their  neighbours  the  Samnites,  and 
Papiua  Hutilns  laid  waste  the  southern  part  of  the 
province  with  6re  and  sword,  and  took  in  succession 
Nola,  Nuceria,  Stabiae,  and  Salemiun :  but  was  de- 
feated by  Sex.  Julius  onder  the  walls  of  Acerrae. 
The  next  year  fortune  tnmed  in  fiivotu:  of  the 
Romans,  and  L.  Sulla  recovered  possession  of  the 
whole  of  Campania,  with  the  exception  of  Nola, 
which  continued  to  hold  out  long  after  all  the 
neighbouring  cities  had  submitted,  and  was  the  last 
place  in  Italy  that  was  reduced  by  the  Roman  arms. 
(Appian.  B.  C.  i.  42,  45,  65;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  17, 18.) 
During  the  dvil  wars  between  Sulla  and  Cinna, 
Campania  was  traversed  repeatedly  by  both  armies, 
and  was  the  scene  of  some  conflicts,  but  probably 
suffered  comparatively  little.  In  B.  c  73  it  was  the 
scene  of  the  commencement  of  the  Servile  War  under 
Spartacns,  who  breaking  out  with  only70companions 
fram  Capua,'took  refuge  on  Mt  Vesavins,  and  from 
thence  for  some  time  plundered  the  whole  surround- 
ing conntry.  (Ap^n.  jB.  C.  i.  1 1 6 ;  Pint  Crau.  8 ; 
Flor.  iii.  20.)  During  the  contest  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey  Campania  was  spared  the  sufferings  of 
actual  war:  and  neither  this  nor  the  subsequent 
civil  wars  between  Octavian  and  Antony  brought 
any  interruption  to  its  continued  prosperity. 

Under  the  Bonian  Empre,  as  well  aa  during  the 
later  period  of  the  Republic,  Campania  became  the 
ftvourite  resort  of  wealthy  and  noble  Romans,  who 
crowded  its  shores  with  their  villas,  and  sought  in 
its  soft  climate  and  beautiful  scenery  a  place  of 
Insurious  retirement.  Whole  towns  thus  grew  up  at 
Baiae  and  Bauli:  but  the  neighbourhood  of  Neapolis, 
Pompeii,  and  Snrrentum  were  scarcely  less  favoured, 
and  the  beautiful  shores  d  the  Crater  were  sor- 
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rounded  with  an  almost  oontinooos  range  of  pakeaa^ 
villas,  and  towns.  The  great  eruption  of  V^esunu 
in  A.  D.  79,  which  buried  nnder  heaps  of  ashes  the 
flourishing  towns  of  HercuUuttnm  and  Pompeii,  and 
laid  waste  great  part  of  the  fertile  lands  on  all  sides 
of  it,  gave  for  a  time  a  violoit  shock  to  this  pros- 
perity; but  the  natural  advantages  oi  this  favoured 
land  would  soon  enable  it  to  recover  even  so  great  a 
disaster:  and  it  appears  certain  that  Campania  om- 
tinned  down  to  the  vei;  close  of  the  Western  Empii* 
to  be  one  of  the  moat  flourishing  and  populous  pro- 
vinces of  Italy. 

According  to  the  division  of  Augustus,  Campania 
together  with  Latinm  constituted  the  First  Region 
of  Italy  (Plin.  iii.  5);  but  at  a  later  period,  probably 
under  Hadrian,  Beneventimi,  with  the  extensiv* 
territory  dependent  on  it,  and  appusntly  the  otha 
cities  of  the  Hirpini  also^  were  annexed  to  Cam- 
pania; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  name  seems  to 
have  gradually  been  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  First 
Region  of  Augustus.  Hence  we  find  the  "  Civi- 
tates  Gampaniae,"  as  i^ven  in  the  Liber  Calaniamm 
(p.  229),  including  all  the  cities  of  Latinm,  aA 
those  of  Ssmnium  and  the  Hirpini  also;  and  the 
Itineraries  place  the  boundary  of  Campania  on  the 
side  of  Apulia,  between  Equus  Tnticns  and  Aeca& 
(/(ts.  AnL  p.  Ill;  lUn.  Bier.  p.  610.)  This 
latter  extension  of  the  term  does  not,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  generally  adopted :  we  find  Samnium 
generally  separated  from  Campania  fn:  adminis- 
trative purposes  (TreK  Poll.  Tetrieut,  24;  Not 
Dign  il  pp.  63, 64),  and  the  name  was  certainly 
retained  in  common  usag&  On  the  other  hand,  tbt 
name  of  Campania  appears  to  have  come  into  ge- 
neral use  as  synonymous  with  the  whole  of  the  First 
Region  of  Augustus,  so  as  to  have  completely  su- 
penseded  that  of  Latinm;  and  ultimately,  by  a 
change  analogous  to  what  we  find  in  several  other 
instances,  came  to  designate  Latinm  exdmmelg,  or 
the  country  round  Rome,  which  retains  to  the  pre- 
sent day  the  appe llaUon  of  La  Campagtta  di  Roma. 
The  exact  period  and  progress  of  the  change  cannot 
be  traced ;  it  was  certidnly  completed  in  the  time  of 
the  Lombards  ;  but  on  the  Tabula  Peutingeiiana 
Campania  already  extends  iirom  the  Tiber  to  the 
Sihmis.  (Tab.  Pent.;  P.  Diac  ii.  17;  Pellegrini, 
Ducorti  della  Campania,  voL  i.  pi  45—85.) 

Ancient  writers  have  left  us  scarcely  any  in- 
formation concerning  the  national  characteristics  or 
habits  of  the  Campanians  during  the  period  of  their 
existence  as  an  independent  people,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  vague  declamations  concerning  their  Inxury. 
But  a  fiut,  strangely  at  variance  vrith  the  accounts 
of  their  unwarlike  ixA  etfeminate  halHts,  is,  that  we 
find  Campanians  extensively  employed  as  mercenary 
troops,  especially  by  the  desp(Ms  of  Sicily.  Here 
tliey  first  appear  as  early  as  B.C.  410,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Carthaginians  (Diod.  ziu.  44 — 62X  and 
were  afterwards  of  material  assistance  to  the  elder 
Dionysius.  But,  not  satisfied  with  serving  as  mere 
mercenaries,  they  established  themselves  in  the  two 
cities  of  Aetna  and  Entella,  of  which  they  held  pos- 
session for  a  long  period.  (Id.  ziv.  9,  58,  xtL  82.) 
Again  the  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Agalhocles, 
who  rendered  themselves  so  formidable  under  the 
name  of  Mamertines  [UAUEBmii],  were  iu  great 
part  of  Campanian  origm.  It  is  singular  that  we 
find  these  mercenaries,  in  the  coses  of  Entella  and 
Messana,  repeating  precisely  the  same  treacherota 
conduct  by  which  the  Samnites  had  originally  made 
themselves  masters  of  Capos;  and  even  a  Com- 
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praian  legion  in  th«  Bonuin  serrlce  iras  gnilt;  of 
the  same  crime,  and  poeaessed  itwlf  of  Rheginm  hj 
the  maasacre  of  the  inhabitant!.  (Diod.  xxii.  Fr. 
1,2;  Dtonys.  xix.  1.  Fr.  Mai.)  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, as  otKerred  by  Niebohr,  that  tbcae  fonnidable 
mercenaries  were  not  exclnsively  natives  of  Cam- 
pania, bot  were  recruited  also  bom  the  Samnites 
and  other  tribes  of  Sabelliaii  and  Oscan  origin. 
(Niebohr,  toI.  UL  p.  1  IS,  note  211.) 

In  other  respects  the  Campanians,  from  thor 
being  so  mixed  a  race,  had  probably  less  marked 
peenliarities  of   character   than  the   Sainnites  or 
Ktroscans.     The  works  of  art  discovered  in  Cam- 
pania, with  the  exception  of  such  ss  belong  to  a 
iat«  period  and  show  the  Roman  inflnence,  are  almost 
exclusirely  Greek.    The  Greek  coins  of  Nola,  as 
well  as  tlM  beauiifnl  painted  vases  discovered  there 
in  enormous  numbers,  and  which  are  all  of  the 
jmmt  Greek  style,  prove  that  this  influ>mce  was  by 
DO  means  confined  to  the  cities  on  the  coast.     Chi 
the  other  hand  the  inscriptions  are  almost  all  either 
Latin  or  Oscan,  and  the  writings  on  the  walls  of 
Pompeii  prove  that  the  Utter  langnage  continued  in 
use  down  to  a  late  period.     It  is  certainly  true,  as 
Niebuhr  observes  (vol.  i.  p.  76),  that  we  find  no 
trace  among  existing  remains  of  the  period  of  Etrus- 
can nile,  though  this  circumstance  is  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  us  in  adopting  the  views  of  that 
faistorian  and  rejecting  altogether  the  historical  ac- 
counts of  the  Etruscan  dominion  in  Southern  Italy. 
The  principal  natnnl  featnrea  of  Campania  have 
been  already  described.     Its  only  considerable  river 
is  the  VcLTtniMue,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Samnium,  and  enten  Campania  near  Venafirum ;  it 
traverses  the  whole  of  the  ferUle  |dain  of  Capua,  and 
fbitned  the  limit  between  the  "Ager  Campanus," 
the  prx>per  territory  of  Capua,  on  the  S.,  and  the 
Ager  Falemus  on  the  N.     It  is  a  deep  and  rapd 
stream,  on  which  account  Casilinum,  as  commanding 
the  principal  bridge  over  it,  must  have  been  in  all 
times  a  point  of  importance.    The  Lisis,  which 
originally  formed  the  boondary  of  Campania  on  the 
K.,  was  by  the  subsequent  extension  of  Latinm  in- 
cluded wholly  in  that  country,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  reckoned  a  Campanian  river.     Between  the  two 
was  the  Sato,  a  small  and  sluggish  stream  (.piger 
Savo,  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  3.  66;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9)  still 
called  the  &»ioiie,  which  has  its  mouth  little  more 
than  two  miles  N.  of  that  of  the  Vnltnmns.     A  few 
miles  S.  of  the  same  river  is  the  C1.AIIIDS,  in  ancient 
times  a  more  considerable  stream,  but  the  waters  of 
which  have  been  now  diverted  into  an  artificial 
channel  or  canal  called  the  Lagno.     The  mouth  of 
this  is  about  10  miles  from  that  of  a  small  stream 
serving  as  the  outlet  of  the  Logo  (U  Patria  (the 
Litema  Pains),  which  appears  to  have  been  called 
in  ancient  times  the  river  Ltterhus.    (Liv.  xxxiL 
29;  Strah.  ▼.  p.  243.)     The  Skbethub  or  Sebe- 
Tuis,  which   bathed   the  walls   of   Meapolis,   can 
be  no  other  than  the  trifling  stream  that  flows  under 
the  PotUe  ddla  Maddalma,  a  little  to  the  E.  of  the 
modem  city  of  Napla,  and  is  thence  commonly 
known    as    the  Fiume    dtUa   Maddalena.     The 
Vkskbis,  which   is  mentioned  as  flowing  not  far 
from  the  foot  of  Vesuvius  (Liv.  viii.  9 ;  Vict,  de  Vir. 
lU.  26,  28),  if  it  be  not  identical  with  the  preced- 
ing, most  have  been  a  very  small  stream,  and  all 
tnMse  of  it  is  lost.    The  Saknus,  still  called  Samo, 
which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennmes  near  the 
modem  city  of  Santo^  between  Nola  and  Nocera,  is 
a  Toon  oeosideiable  stream,  and  waters  the  whole  of 
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the  rich  plain  on  th«  &  of  Mt.  Veanrins  (qnae  rigat 
aequora  Samus,  Viif .  Aen,  vii.  738).  The  paucity 
of  rivers  in  Campania  is  owing  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  volcanic  soil,  which,  as  Pliny  <4>eerves, 
allows  the  waters  that  descend  from  the  suiTunnding 
moimtains  to  percolate  gradually,  without  either 
arresting  them,  or  becoming  saturated  with  moisture. 
(Plin.  zviiL  11.  8.29.) 

The  prindpal  mountuns  of  Campania  have  already 
been  noticed.  The  arm  of  the  Apennines  which 
separates  the  two  Gulis  of  Napla  and  Saiento,  and 
rises  above  Cattellcanan  to  a  height  of  near  SOOO 
feet,  was  called  in  ancient  times  the  Moxs  Lacta- 
Rius  (Cassiod.  Ep.  xi.  10),  from  its  abundant  pas- 
tures, which  belonged  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Stabiae,  and  were  much  frequented  by  invalids  for 
medical  purposes.  [Stabiae.]  Several  of  the 
minor  hills  belonging  to  the  volcanic  group  of  which 
Mt.  Gaums  was  the  prindpal,  were  known  by  dis- 
tinguishing names,  anKmg  which  those  of  the  Coujs 
LiucooAxns  between  Puteoli  and  NeapoUa  (Plin. 
xviii.  1 1.  s.  29),  and  the  Moss  FAiwiLYPtls  in  the 
immediate  ndghbonrhood  of  the  latter  dty,  bats 
been  preserved  to  us. 

Campania  contains  several  small  lakes,  of  which 
the  lake  Avermus  is  a  volcanic  basin,  in '  the  deep 
hollow  of  a  crater ;  the  rest  are  mere  stagnant  pools 
formed  by  the  accumulation  of  sand  on  the  sea 
shore  preventing  the  outflow  of  the  waters.  Such 
were  tiie  Litbbka  Palvs,  near  the  town  of  the 
same  name,  now  called  the  Logo  di  Patria  ;  and 
the  Achebcsia  Paliis,  now  Logo  di  Fvaaro,  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  Cmnae.  The  Luctine  Lake 
(Laci;s  LuCBiiirs)  was,  in  fact,  merely  a  portion 
of  the  sea  shut  in  by  a  narrow  dike  or  bar^  ap- 
parently of  artificial  construction ;  similar  to  the  part 
of  the  Port  of  Misenom,  which  is  now  called  the 
Man  Morto. 

The  principal  islands  off  the  coast  of  Campania, 
Aenaria,  Pbochyta,  and  Capkeae,  have  already 
been  noticed.  Besides  these  there  are  several  smaller 
islets,  most  of  them,  indeed,  mere  rocks,  of  which 
the  names  have  been  recorded  in  consequence  of  their 
proximity  to  the  flourishing  towns  <^  Puteoli  and 
Neapolis.  The  prindpal  of  these  is  Nksis,  still 
called  Nitida,  opposite  the  extremity  of  the  Mons 
Pausilypus;  itself  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano, 
which  seems  in  andent  times  to  have  still  retained 
aam»  traces  of  its  former  activity.  (Lncan.  vl  90.) 
Meoakis,  called  by  Statins  Meoaua,  appears  to 
be  the  rock  now  occupied  by  the  Cattel  deW  Uovo, 
dose  to  Maples;  while  the  two  islets  mentioned  by 
the  same  poet  as  Limon  and  Enploea  (Stat.  Silv. 
iii.  I,  149)  are  supposed  to  be  two  rocks  between 
Nitida  snd  the  aiyoining  headhmd,  called  Scoglio 
del  Lazmrttio  and  la  Gajola.  [Neapolis.]  South 
of  the  Sunentine  Promontory,  and  facing  the  Gulf 
of  Posidonia  lie  some  detached  and  picturesque 
rocks,  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  which  were 
known  as  the  Sirekusae  Iksulas,  or  the  Islands 
of  the  Sirens;  they  are  now  called  lA  GalH. 

The  towns  and  dties  of  Campania  may  he  briefly 
enumerated.  1.  Beginning  firom  the  frontier  il 
Latinm  and  proceeding  along  the  coast  were,  Vi'L- 
TUKNi'M  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  Litekkdh,  and  Cukab  ;  Misbkum  adjoining 
the  promontory  of  the  same  name,  and  immediately 
withih  it  Bauu,  Baiae,  and  Poteou,  originally 
called  by  the  Greeks  Dicaearchia.  From  thence 
proceeding  round  the  shores  of  the  Crater  were  the 
fluiurishing  towns  of  Meafoub,  HEUcubASKtu, 
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PoMPBn,  Stabiae,  and  Surrkntdk;  bcsidec 
which  w«  find  mention  of  Ketina,  now  Betina,  »t 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Vesnviiu  (Plin.  Ep.  \i.  16),  and 
Aeqna,  still  called  Equa,  a  Tillage  near  Vico,  about 
half  way  between  Stabiae  and  Sonentum.  (SiL 
Ital.  T.  464.)  Neither  of  these  two  last  places 
ranked  as  towns;  they  were  incladed  among  the 
popolous  Tillages  or  vici  that  lined  the  shores  of  this 
beautiful  bay,  the  names  of  most  of  which  are  lost 
to  us. 

2.  In  the  interior  of  the  province,  N.  of  the  Vul- 
tnmus  were:  VBHAFRm  in  the  apper  valley  of  the 
Vultnmns,  the  most  northerly  city  of  Campania, 
bordering  on  Latium  and  Samninm;  Tbandm  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  of  the  Sidicini  and  Aumnci; 
SuESSA  on  the  opposite  slope  of  the  same  group, 
and  Calbs  on  the  Via  Latina  between  Teannm  and 
Casilinum.  In  the  same  district  most  be  placed 
Trbbdla,  probably  near  the  foot  of  Mons  Calli- 
cula,  and  Fokum  Popiui,  also  of  uncertain  site. 
Urbama,  where  Sulla  bad  established  a  colony,  lay 
on  the  Appan  Way  between  Sinuessa  and  Casi- 
linum ;  and  Caedia,  a  mere  village  incidentally 
roenti(ffied  by  Pliny  (ziv.  6.  s.  8),  on  the  same  road, 
6  miles  from  Sinuessa.  Aubusca,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  people  of  that  name,  had  ceased  to 
exist  at  a  reiy  early  period. 

3.  S.  of  the  Vultnmns  were  CASiunim  (im- 
mediately on  that  river),  Capua,  Cai^tia,  Atelxa, 
AcERRAE,  SoissuLA,  NoLA,  Abella,  and  Nc- 
CBRIA,  called,  for  distinction's  sake,  Alfaterha. 
The  site  of  Tauranis,  which  had  already  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (iiL  5.  s.  9)  is  wholly 
unknown,  as  well  as  that  of  Utriuh  or  Hyrisa,  a 
city  known  only  from  its  coins. 

4.  In  the  territory  of  the  PiCErruci  (which,  as 
already  observed,  was  comprised  in  Campania  in  the 
official  designation  of  the  province),  were:  Saler- 
HDH  and  Marcina  on  the  coast  of  the  Fosidonian 
Gulf,  and  Picentia  in  the  interior,  on  the  little 
river  still  called  Bicentiao.  Ebcri  (£&o/>),  though 
situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Silarus,  is  assigned  by 
Pliny  to  Lncania.     (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  1.5.) 

Campania  was  travensed  by  the  Appian  Way,  the 
greatest  high  road  of  Italy:  this  had,  indeed,  in  its 
original  construction  by  Appius  Claudius,  been 
carried  only  from  Rome  to  Capua;  the  period  at 
which  it  was  extended  from  thence  to  Beneventnm 
is  uncertain,  bnt  this  could  hardly  have  taken  place 
before  the  close  of  the  Samnite  Wars.  [Via  Appia.] 
This  road  led  direct  from  Sinuessa  (the  last  city  in 
Latitun),  where  it  quilted  the  sea  shore,  to  Casi- 
linum, and  thence  to  Capua ;  from  whence  it  was 
continued  tfarougb  Calatia  and  Candium  (in  the 
Samnite  territory)  to  Beneventnm.  It  entered  the 
Campanian  territoiy  at  a  bridge  over  the  little  river 
Savo,  3  miles  from  Sinuessa,  called  from  this  cir- 
cumstance the  Pons  Campanus.  Qltin.Hier.f.  611; 
Tab.  Pent.)  The  Via  Latina,  another  very  ancient 
and  important  line  of  road,  entered  Campania  from 
the  N.  and  proceeded  from  Casinum  in  Latium  by 
Teanum  and  Cales  to  Casilinum,  where  it  fell  into 
the  Via  Appia.  The  line  of  road,  which  proceeded 
in  a  southerly  direction  from  Capua  by  Nohi  and 
Nnceria  to  Salemnm,  was  a  port  of  the  great  high 
road  from  Rome  to  Rhegium,  which  is  strangely 
called  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  the  Via  Appia. 
An  inscription  still  extant  records  the  construction 
of  this  line  of  road  from  Capua  to  Rhegium,  but  the 
name  of  its  author  is  unfortunately  lost,  though  it  is 
probaUe  that  he  was  a  praetor  of  the  name  of  Popi- 
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fius.  [FoBVH  Popiui.]  Besides  this,  another 
road,  given  in  the  Tabula,  led  direct  from  Capua 
to  Neapolis,  and  fnxn  thence  by  Herculanenm  and 
Pompeii  to  Nnoeria,  where  it  jouied  the  preceding; 
while  another  branch  quitted  it  at  Pompeii  and 
followed  the  shores  of  the  bay  through  Slabias  to 
Surrentum. 

Lastly,  another  great  road,  which  as  we  learn 
from  Statins  (Silv.  iv.  3)  was  constructed  by  the 
emperor  Domitian,  proceeded  along  the  coast  from 
Sinuessa  to  Cumae,  and  thence  by  Pateoli  to  Nea- 
polis. There  is  no  doubt,  from  the  fiourishing 
condition  of  Campania  under  the  Roman  Empire, 
that  all  these  roads  continued  in  use  down  to  a  late 
period.  Milestones  and  other  inscriptions  attest 
their  successive  restorations  from  the  reign  of  Ttajaa 
to  that  of  Valentinian  IIL  (Mommsen,  Inter.  A'tap. 
pp.  340,  341.) 

Concerning  the  topography  of  Campania,  set 
Pellegrini,  Dacoru  deUa  Campania  Felix  (2  vols. 
4to.  Napoli,  1771),  who  is  much  superior  to  the 
commm  run  of  Italian  topographen.  His  authority 
is  for  the  most  part  followed  by  RomaoellL  (Topo- 
gr<^fia  Itiorica  del  Regno  di  Napoli,  toL  iii.) 

There  exist  coins  with  the  name  of  the  Cam- 
panians   and  Greek  legends  (KAMDANXIN),  but 
most  of  these  belong  to  the  Campanians  who  were 
settied  in  Sicily  at  Entella  and  other  cities.     There 
are,   however,    silver    coins    with    the    inscription 
KAMOANO  (or  sometimes    KAnOANO),  which 
certainly  belong  to  Campania,  and  were  probably 
struck  at  Capua.  (Eckhel,  Nttm.  Vet.  AneaL  p.  19 ; 
Millingen,  Numum.  de  lllaiie,  p.  140.)     [E.  H.  B.] 
CAMPI  LABORINI.     [Cajjpi  Phleobaki.] 
CAMPI  MACRI(MiucporK<i^oi,  Strab.), a  (jie 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  between  B»- 
giom  and  Mntina.    Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a  small 
town  (t>.  p.  216),  where  a  great  &ir  (wayiiyvftt) 
was  held  eveiy  year:  and  Varro  notices  it  as  the 
scene  of  a  large  cattle  and  sheep  fiiir,  the  neigh- 
bouring pUins  being  indeed  among  the  most  cele- 
brated in   Italy  for   the  excellence  of  their  wooL 
(Varr.  ii.  Praef.;   Colum.  vii.  2.  §  3.)     But   this 
fair  appears  to  have  fallen  into  disuw  soon  after; 
for  a  curious  inscription,  discovered  at  Herculanenm, 
dated  in  a.  d.  56,  speaks  of  it  as  having  then  ceased 
to  be  held,  so  that  the  buildings  adapted  for  it  were 
fallen  into  decay,  and  the  place  was  become  unin- 
habited.    (OreU. /n«cr.  3115  ;    Cavedoni,  JAirmt 
Modateti,  p.  60.)     It  is  evident  from    this  that 
there  never  was  properly  a  Unm  of  the  name,  but 
merely  a  collection  of  buildings  for  the  purposes  of 
the  fair.     The  name  of  the  Campi  Macri  was  origi- 
nally given  to  the  extensive  plains  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  extending  along  the  Via  Aemilia  from 
Mntina  to  Parma.     They  are  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  this  sense  by  Livy  during  the  wars  of  the  Romans 
with  the  Lignrians,  who  at  that  time  still  held  pos- 
session of  the  mountains    immediately  adjoining. 
(Liv.  xlL  18,  xlv.  12.)     Columella  also    speaks  of 
tiie  "  Macri  campi,"  not  as  a  particular  spot,  but  a 
tract  of  country  about  Parma  and  Mntina.     (A  A 
vii.  2.   §  3.)     It  is  supposed  that  the  village  of 
Magreda,  on  the  banks  of  the  SecMa,  about  8 
miles  from  Modena,  retains  some  traces  of  the  an- 
cient name.    (Cavedoni,  lap.  62.)     [E.  H.  B.] 

CAMPI  PHLEGRAEI  (ri  *\typaia  »»««) 
was  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  fertile 
plains  of  Campania,  especially  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cumae.  The  origin  of  the  name  was 
probably  connected  with  the  Tolcanic  phcnomcoa  of 
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tin  ncighboaring  country,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
fiible  of  the  giants  being  bnried  beneath  it  (Strnb.  T. 
pi  245;  IMod.  T,  71),  thongh  others  derived  it  from 
the  iieqiieiit  wan  of  which  this  part  of  Italy  was  in 
early  times  the  scene,  on  accoont  of  its  great  fer- 
tili^.  (PoL  iii.  91;  Sttab.  I.  e.)  Pliny  considers 
the  Phl^raean  plains  of  the  Greelcs  to  be  syriony- 
moDs  with  what  were  called  in  his  time  the  Campi 
Labobini,  or  Labobias;  but  the  latter  term  ap- 
pears to  hare  had  a  more  limited  and  local  significa- 
tioo,  being  ctRifined,  according  to  Pliny,  to  the  part 
o(  die  plain  bounded  by  the  two  high  roads  leading 
Rspectirely  from  Cnmae  and  from  Pnteoli  to  Capna. 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9,  xviii.  U.  s.  29.)  The  Greek 
name,  aa  the  other  hand,  was  probably  nerer  a  local 
term,  but  was  applied  without  discrimination  to  the 
whole  neighbonrhood  of  Cumae.  Hence  Silins 
Italicos  calls  the  Bay  of  Baiae  and  Pnteoli  "  Phle- 
gnus  sinns"  (tUL  540),  and  in  another  passage 
(xii.  143),  he  distinctly  connects  the  legend  of  the 
Phlcgraean  giants  with  the  volcanic  phenomena  of 
the  Focnm  Vulcani  or  Sol/atara.         [E.  H.  B.] 

CAMPI  RAU'DII,  or  CAMPUS  RAU'DIUS,  a 
plain  in  Gisalf^ne  Gaol,  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
great  victory  of  Manns  and  Catnlos  over  the  Cimbri, 
in  B.a  101.  But  though  this  battle  was  one  of  the 
DKst  memorable  and  decisive  in  the  Roman  annals, 
the  place  where  it  was  fought  is  very  unperfectly 
designated. 

Floms  and  Vdleins,  who  have  preserved  to 
US  the  name  of  the  actual  battle  field  ("in  pa- 
tentJHiimo,  quern  Bandium  vocant,  campo,"  Flor, 
iiL  3.  §  14 ;  "in  campis,  quibns  nomen  erat  Ban- 
diis,"  VeU.  Pat.  ii.  12;  Vict,  da  Vir.  III.  67), 
aSxd  no  clue  to  its  atuation.  Orosius,  who  has 
described  the  action  in  more  detail  (v.  16),  leaves  us 
wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  its  locality.  Plutarch, 
without  mentioning  the  name  of  the  particular  spot, 
which  had  been  chosen  by  Marine  as  the  field  of 
battle,  calls  it  the  phiin  about  Vercellae  (rb  wtSfoK 
t)  wtpi  B«pit<AAar,  Pint.  Mar.  25).  There  is  no 
reason  to  rqect  thiil  statement,  thongh  it  is  impos- 
sible for  ns,  in  oor  total  ignorance  of  the  circum- 
staiKes  of  the  campaign,  to  explain  what  should 
have  drawn  the  Ganls  from  the  banks  of  the  Athesis, 
where  they  defeated  Catulus  not  long  before,  to  the 
neighboorhood  of  Vercellae.  Many  authors  have 
neratbeless  rejected  I'lutarcb's  evidence,  and  sup- 
posed the  battle  to  have  taken  place  in  the  neigb- 
bonriieod  of  Verona.  D'Anville  would  transier  it  to 
AU,  a  small  town  about  10  miles  NW.  of  Milan, 
bnt  this  is  not  less  incompatible  with  the  positive 
testimony  of  Plutarch ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
beUevB  that  the  battle  was  actually  fought  in  the 
great  phin  between  Vercellae  and  Novaria,  bounded 
by  the  Sttia  on  the  W.,  and  by  the  Agogna  on 
theE. 

According  to  Walckcnaer,  a  part  of  this  plain  is 
•tin  caDcd  the  iViKt  di  Rb,  and  a  small  stream 
that  traverses  it  bears  the  name  of  Roggia,  which  is, 
however,  a  common  appellation  of  many  streams  in 
Lombatdy.  About  half  way  between  VerceUimA 
Mortara,  is  a  large  village  called  Robio  or  Kobbio. 
Claver  was  the  first  to  point  out  this  as  the  probable 
lite  of  the  Kandii  Campi :  the  point  has  been  fully 
discussed  by  Walckenaer  in  a  memoir  inserted  in  the 
Mimoim  <U  fActuUntit  dt»  Irucriptioru  (2d  se- 
ries, vol  vi.  p.  361 — 373 ;  see  also  Cluver.  Ilal. 
p  285;  D'Anville,  Gi^r.  Ancf-iS).     [E.  H.  B.] 

CAMPI  VE'TERES,  a  phM»  in  Lncania,  which, 
secording  to  Livy  (xxv,  16),  was  the  real  scene  of 
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the  death  of  Tib.  Sempronins  Gracchus  during  the 
Second  Punic  War  (b. c  212),  though  other  an- 
nalists  transferred  it  to  the  banks  of  the  Calor,  near 
Beneventnm.  He  gives  us  no  further  clue  to  its 
situation  than  the  vague  expression  "in  Lucanis;*' 
and  it  is  impossible  to  fix  it  with  any  certainty.  The 
resemblance  of  name  alone  has  led  local  topi^^tiphers 
to  assign  it  to  a  phu«  called  Kietrt,  in  the  moun- 
tains between  Potaua  and  the  valley  of  the  Tanagro. 
(Komanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  438.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAMPODU'NUH  iKatMHourw),  a  town  in  the 
country  of  the  Estiones  in  Vindelida.  It  was  si- 
tuated on  the  road  firom  Brigantium  to  Augusta  Vin- 
delicorum,  and  is  identified  with  the  modem  Kemp- 
ten,  on  the  river  lUer.  (Ptol.  ii.  13.  §  3;  Itin.  Ant. 
pk  258;  Vita  S.  Magni,  c  18.)  [L.  S.] 

CAMPO'NI,  a  people  of  Aquitania  (Plin.  iv. 
19),  perhaps  in  the  valley  of  Campan  in  the  Bi- 
gorre.  [G.  L.l 

CAMPSA.     [Crohsaba.] 
CAMPUS  DIOME'DIS.     [CAirosroM.] 
CAMPUS  FOENICULATJIUS.    [Tarkaco.] 
CAMPUS  JUNCAHlUa    [Em»oriae.] 
CAMPUS  SPAfiTA'RlUS.  [Carthago  Nova.] 
CAMPUS  STELLA'TIS.    [Capua.] 
CAMPYLUS,  a  tributary  of  the  Achelous,  flowing 
from  Dolopia.     [Achelous.] 

CAMULODffNUM.  [Colokia.] 
CAHU'NI  (Ka^im»),an  Alpine  people,  who  in- 
haldted  the  valley  of  the  Olliua  (,Oglio),  &om  the 
central  chain  of  the  Bhaetian  Alps  to  the  head  of  the 
Lacns  Sebintis  {Logo  d"  Iteo).  This  valley,  which 
is  still  caDed  the  Vol  Camonica,  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  being  above 
60  miles  in  length.  Pliny  tells  ns  that  the  Camnni 
were  a  tribe  of  Euganean  race;  while  Statabo  reckons 
them  among  the  Rhaetians. 

The  name  of  the  Camnni  appears  among  the 
Alpine  tribes  who  were  reduced  to  subjection  by 
Augustus :  after  which  the  mhabitants  of  all  these 
valleys  were  attached,  as  dependents,  to  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  of  Gallia  Transpadana  ("  finitimis 
attribnti  mnnidpiis,"  PIb.  iii.  20.  s.  24 ;  Strab. 
iv.  p.  206;  Dion  Cass.  Uv.  20).  At  a  hter  period, 
however,  the  Camnni  appear  to  have  fomed  a 
separate  oonunnnity  of  then:  own,  and  we  find 
mention  in  inscriptions  of  the  "  Bes  Fublica  Ca- 
munomm."  (Orell. /user.  652, 3789.)  IntheUter 
division  nf  the  provinces  they  came  to  be  mcluded  in 
Bhaetia.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAMUNLODU'NUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  a  town  of  the  Brigantes.  Identified — 
thongh,  perbapa,on  insufficient  grounds — by  Horsley 
with  the  Cambodunum  of  the  Itinerary.  [Cambo- 
DOSDir.']  [B.  G.  L.] 

CANA  (Kara).  1.  A  viUage  of  Galilee,  the 
scene  of  onr  Lord's  first  miracle.  (&  Jolm,  ii.)  A 
village  of  this  name  in  Galilee  is  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus,  as  his  temporary  place  of  residence  during 
his  command  in  that  country,  and  his  notices  of  it 
appear  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  iiir  distant  from 
Seppboris.  (  Vila,  §  16,  seq.)  The  village  of  Kephr 
Kenna,  1  i  hour  ME.  of  Mazaretb,  is  pointed  out  to 
modem  travellers  as  the  representative  of  "  Cana  of 
Galilee;"  bnt  it  appears  that  this  tradition  can  be 
traced  back  no  furtiier  than  the  16th  century.  An 
earlier,  and  probably  more  authentic  tradition,  cur- 
rent during  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  assigns  it  to 
a  site  3  miles  north  of  Sepphoris  on  the  north  of  a 
fertile  phun,  now  called  d-Bitta^f;  where,  a  little 
east  of  Kephr  Sfenda,  aie  stUl  found  on  a  hill  side 
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rnhn  of  an  eztansira  Tillage,  to  whieh  a  warering 
and  uncertain  local  tndHioo  giraa  tlw  name  of 
Kana.    (Robinson,  B.  R.  iU.  p.  204—807.) 

2.  There  appean  to  hare  been  another  village  of 
this  name  not  far  from  Jericho,  where  the  annjr  of 
Antiochas  Dionf  ens  perished  with  hnnger  after  their 
defeat  by  the  Araba  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  4.  §  7,  cranp. 
Ant.  ziU.  15.  §  I),  and  where  Herod  the  Great  waa 
encamped  in  hte  war  with  Antigonns.    (A  J.  i.  17. 

§3.)  taw.] 

CANAAN.  [PAijiEsinfA.] 
CANAE  (Kineu:  Elk.  Xmwoi),  a  small  place 
founded  hj  the  Locri  of  Cjmns  (Strab.  p.  615)  in 
Aeolu,  opposite  to  the  most  sootheni  part  of  Lesbos, 
in  a  district  called  Canaea.  The  district  extended 
as  far  as  the  Arprinnsae  islands  northward,  and  to 
the  promontorr  rising  above  them,  which  some  cafled 
Arga.  The  place  is  called  Cane  b;  Hek  (i.  18). 
Pliny  mentions  it  as  a  ruined  place  (v.  32):  be 
also  mentions  a  river  Canaeos;  but  be  may  mean  to 
place  it  near  Pitane.  In  the  war  of  the  Romans 
with  Antiochns  (b.  c.  190,  191),  the  Soman  fleet 
was  hanled  up  at  Canae  for  the  winter,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  ditch  and  rampart.  (Liv.  zxzvi.  45, 
xxxvii.  8.) 

Mela  places  the  town  of  Cane  at  the  prommtoty 
Cane,  which  is  6rst  mentioned  by  Herodotns  (vii. 
42).  The  army  of  Xerxee,  on  the  march  from  Sar- 
des  to  the  Hellespont,  croesed  the  Caicns,  and  leaving 
the  mountain  of  Cane  on  the  left,  went  thrcmgh 
Atameos.  Thepositionof  Cane  or  Canae,  as  Strabo 
(pp.  615,  581,  584)  calls  the  promontory,  is,  accord- 
ing to  him,  100  stadia  from  Elaea,  and  Elan  is  18 
stadia  firam  the  Caicns,  and  south  of  it;  and  he  says 
that  Cane  is  the  promontory  that  is  opposite  to  L«^ 
turn,  the  northern  limit  of  the  Gnlf  of  Adramyttiam, 
of  which  gnlf  the  Gulf  of  Elaea  is  a  part  He  thers- 
Ibre  clearly  places  the  promontory  Cane  aa  the  south 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Elaea.  In  another  passage  (p. 
581)  be  savB,  "  From  Lectum  to  the  rivo-  Caicus, 
and  tlie  (place)  called  Canae,  are  the  parts  about 
Assns,  Adramyttiam,  Atamens,  and  Pitane,  and  the 
Eloeatic  Bay,  opposite  to  all  which  extends  the  island 
of  the  Lesbians."  Again,  he  says,  "  The  mountain 
(Cane  or  Canae)  is  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  the 
sonth  and  the  west;  on  the  east  is  the  level  of  the 
Caicus,  and  on  the  north  is  the  Elseitis.*  This  is 
all  very  omfuaed;  ibr  the  Elaeitis  is  south  of  the 
Caicns,  and  even  if  it  extended  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  it  is  not  north  of  Canae,  unless  Canae  is  sooth 
of  Elaea.  Hela,  whose  description  is  from  sonth  to 
north,  clearly  places  Cane  on  the  coast  after  Elaea 
.and  Pitsne;  Pliny  does  the  same;  and  Ptolemy's 
(v.  2)  Caene  is  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Caicns. 
The  promontory  then  is  Capt  Coloni,  west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Caicua.  Strabo's  confusion  is  past  all 
explanation.  He  could  not  have  had  any  kind  of 
map,  nor  a  clear  conception  of  what  he  was  d»- 
scribing. 

Cane  was  both  a  momtain  tract  and  a  proracm- 
tory.  The  old  name  was  Ac^S  (Arya),  as  Strabo 
remarks,  arxl  he  finds  fault  with  those  who  wrote  the 
name  Aeg&  (A?-)>a),  as  if  it  was  connected  with  the 
name  "  goat "  (comp.  Steph. ». ».  Aiyd),  or  Aex  (Al{). 
Strabp  says  that  the  mountain  (Cane)  is  of  no  great 
extent,  but  it  inclines  towards  the  A^ean,  whence 
it  has  its  name;  afterwards  the  promontory  wia 
called  Aega,  as  Sappho  says,  and  the  rest  was  Cans 
or  Canae.  See  the  note  in  Cbtiakurd's  Strabo  (vol.  ii. 
p.  601).  [O.L.] 

CAKARIA.      [FOKTCIJATAB   lasULAE.] 


CAin>n>iAKA. 

CANAS,  a  town  of  Lyeia,  mentioiied  by  Ffiny 
(v.  87. 8. 28).  The  site  is  not  known.  He  innitioM 
it  next  before  Csndyba.    [CAifDTBA.]        [G.  L.} 

CANASIS  (Kavdffit,  Arrian,  Ind.  29),  a  small 
port  on  the  shore  of  Gedrosia  to  which  the  fleet  of 
Nearchns  came.  .Vmcent  identifles  it  with  a  small 
place  called  Tit.  The  country  aeons  to  hsve  been 
then,  as  now,  nearly  deserted,  and  exposed  to  much 
snfiiaingfrom  droogbt.  (Vincent,  Vogage  of  Near- 
ehm,  vol  i.  p.  267.)  [V.] 

CAMASTRAEUH  (KanwrpwiM',  Kipmrrpai: 
Etk.  Kimarpdtos:  Cape  Pttlntn),  the  extreme 
point  of  the  peninsula  of  PaUene.  (Herod,  vii.  123; 
Thnc.  iv.  110;  »rab.  vii.  p.  330;  Apollon.  Rbod. 
1.  599 ;  PtoL  iii.  13 ;  Liv.  zliv.  II ;  Pfin.  iv.  10; 
Pomp.  MeL  IL  3.  §  I ;  Leake,  Norlitr*  Gnece,  voL 
iii.  p.  156.)  [E.B.J.] 

CANATE  (Kardni,  Anian,  Ind.  29),  a  desert 
shors  of  Gedrosia,  the  next  station  to  Canasis  made 
by  the  fleet  of  Neaichus.  Vincent,  by  some  in;^ 
nions  arguments,  has  given  reasons  for  supposing  it 
the  same  as  the  present  pranontoiy  of  Godeim. 
(Vincent,  Vogagt  o/A'eareluu,  voL  i  p.  269.    [V.] 

CANATHA  (KdraBa).  In  Josephns  (,Ant.  zv. 
5.  §  1),  K^Ktfa  is  a  various  imding  for  Kaim,  and 
is  apparsntly  the  same  place  as  that  refierred  to  in 
the  preceding  article.  In  the  parallel  passage  in  the 
War  (i.  19.  §  8)  the  reading  is  KiroBa  t^i  KslAiir 
2vp(ar,  and  both  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  §  23)  and  Pliny 
(v.  18)  mention  a  city  of  that  name  in  Codesyris, 
which  the  latter  reckons  among  the  cities  of  the  De- 
capolis.  [G.W.] 

CANCANORUM  PROM.     [Gabgaki.] 

CANDACE  (KovMint,  lad.  Char.  p.  8),  a  town 
placed  by  Isidore  in  Ana.  Nothing  is  known  ahrat 
it,  nor  is  it  mentioned  elsewhere.  Forbiger  thinks  it 
without  donbt  the  same  as  Cotace  (Koriini)  m  Pt» 
lemy  (vi.  1 7.  §  8),  but  gives  no  reason  (or  this  sn^o- 
sition,  which  is  a  mere  conjecture.  [V.J 

CANDARA  (Kirtapa :  Etk.  VLariapiiiiit),  a  place 
"  in  Paphlagonia,  three  schoeni  from  Gangra,  and  a 
village  Thariba."  (Steph.  B. «.  v.)  This  is  a  qnota- 
tion  from  some  geographer,  and  it  is  wcdhy  of  sotioe 
that  the  distance  is  given  in  schoeni.  Stephuos 
adds  that  there  was  a  temple  of  Hera  Candarene. 
As  the  site  of  Gangra  is  known,  perhaps  Csndara 
may  be  discovered.  [G.  L.] 

CANDARI  (Kiftofot,  Ptol.  vL  12.  §  4),  a  tribe 
in  the  NW.  part  of  Sogdiana.  They  are  mentjmed 
by  Pliny  (vi.  26)  in  connection  with  the  Chotasmii; 
bnt  they  wonld  appear  to  be  to  the  E.  of  the  Kharttm 
country.  It  seema  probable  that  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  Gandhiras,  a  tribe  beyimd  tlw 
Indus,  mentioned  in  the  MababtUirat.  [V.] 

OA'NDASA  (KdKSoffo),  a  fort  in  Caria,  accord- 
ing to  Stephanus  («.  r.)  who  quotes  the  1 6th  boiJc 
of  Polybius.  He  also  gives  the  Ethnic  name 
Kariartis.  [G.  L.] 

CANDATIA  {KuySaotia,  HierosoL  Itfai. ;  PeuL 
Tab.:  EBxiudn),  a  mountain  «f  Illyria.  The 
Egnatian  Way,  commencing  at  Dyirfaaehiom,  creased 
this  mountain,  which  lies  between  the  sources  of  the 
river  Gennsns  and  the  lake  Lychnitis,  and  was 
called  from  this  Via  Candavia.  (Stisb.  vii.  p.  323.) 
Its  distance  fiom  Dyrrhachium  was  87  H.  P.  (Plin. 
iii.  33  ;  comp.  Cic  ad  Att.  iii.  7  ;  Caes.  B.  C.  iii. 
79;  Sen.  Ep.  xxzi.)  Colonel  Leake  (A'oriAsrs 
Greece,  vtd.  L  p.  343,  UL  p.  280)  found  its  bearing 
N.  23  W.  by  compass.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CANOIDLA'NA  (Kartattaid),  a  fort  on  the  I>a- 
oube  in  Lower  Moesia,  in  whidi  a  detachment  of 
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Eght  timia  wu  gwruooed.  (Proo(^  de  Aad.  iv,  7 ; 
Idn.  Ajit.  333.)  It  wu  sitiuited  tnar  the  modem 
Kilimat,  and  was  perhaps  the  same  pbice  as  the 
ingrimana  of  the  Tabw  Peat,  and  the  Geog.  Rav. 
(i7.  7).  [L.  S.] 

CAUDIDUM  PBOMONTORIUM  {Rat-d- 
AUad,  C.  Bhmoo!  all  three  camas  mwrnng  White), 
a  loftj  headland  of  chaUc  and  limestme,  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Zengitana  in  Africa,  N.  of  Hippo  Begins, 
sod  fanning  the  W.  headland  of  the  Sinus  Uipp»- 
aensis.  (Hela,  L  7.  §  3;  Plin.  v. 4.  s.  3;  Solin.  37; 
Sbaw,  TrattU  m  Barimy,  p.  74,  3d  ed.)  Shaw 
takes  it  for  Livj'g  Pulchbuh  Promontobiuh, 
where  Scipio  landed;  but  that  headland  is  the  same 
as  the  ApoLUuns  Frohostobium.         [P.  S.1 

CA'NDYBA  (iUi'Svea:  Eth.  Kai^attis),  a  town 
in  hjaa.  (Plin.  t.  37)  with  a  forest  Oeniom  near  it. 
lb  site  is  now  ascertained  to  be  a  place  called  Ge»- 
iaar,  east  of  the  Xanthns,  and  a  few  miles  from  the 
cout.  (Spratt's  Lj/cia,  vol.  i.  p.  90,  &G.  and  Map.) 
The  resemblance  of  the  name  is  pretty  good  eridenoe 
of  the  identic  of  the  places;  but  a  Qreek  inscrip- 
tin  containing  the  Ethnic  name  KarivStit  was 
o^ed  on  the  spot.  Some  of  the  rock  tomfae  an 
beantifullj  executed.  One  perfect  inscription  in 
Ljdaa  characters  was  found.  The  forest  of  Oeniom 
"  ptobably  maj  be  recognised  in  the  extensive  pine 
imt  that  now  covers  the  mountain  above  the  ci^." 
A  coin  pnxmred  <m  the  spot  from  tlie  peasantr;  had 
the  letters  Kand  (so  in  Spratt's  Lycia,  vol.  i.  p.  95) 
on  it  In  the  MSS.  of  Ptolemy  the  name,  it  is  said,  is 
JUnivSa,  bat  this  is  a  very  slight  variation,  arising 
fbm  the  confusion  of  two  similar  lettras.  In  the  old 
Latin  veigian  of  Ptolemy  it  is  Condica.      [O-L.] 

CANE.    [Cahab.] 

CANE  (Kami),  an  emporium  and  promontory  on 
the  loath  ccaat  of  Arabia,  in  the  country  of  the  Adra- 
mitse  (PtoL  vi  7.  §  10),  wliich  was,  according  to 
Arrian,  the  cLief  port  of  the  king  of  the  incense 
eooatry,  identified  by  D'Anville  with  Cava  Canim 
Uy,  which  Lieat.  Wellstead  and  Capt.  Haines  find  at 
Biuan  Ghorab,  "  a  square  dreary  mountain  of  456 
fat  in  height,  with  very  steep  sides."  "  It  appean 
to  have  been  formerly  insulated,  although  bow  con- 
nected with  the  main  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus."  At 
its  base,  "  which  is  a  dark,  greyish-coloured,  compact 
limestone,''  are  ruins  of  numen>as  houses,  walls,  and 
towers;  and  mins  an  thickly  scattered  along  the 
slope  of  the  hill  on  the  inner,  or  north-eastern  side, 
where  the  hill,  for  ooe-thiid  of  its  height,  ascends 
with  a  moderate  acclivity.  A  very  narrow  patliway, 
cut  in  the  rock  aloaig  the  fiwe  of  the  hill,  in  a  zigzag 
direction,  led  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  is  also 
covered  with  extensive  mins;  and  on  the  rocky  wall 
of  this  ascent  are  found  the  inscriptions  which  have 
■o  kag  baffled  the  cariosity  of  the  learned.  They 
an  "  on  the  smooth  face  of  the  rock,  on  the  right, 
about  one-third  the  ascent  ftaca  the  top. . . .  The  oha- 
nctets  are  3|  inches  in  length,  and  executed  with 
much  care  and  regularity."  (WelLitead's  TraxaU  in 
Arabia,  vol.  iL  pp.  431 — 426,  cited  with  Capt 
Haines's  MS.  Joonial  in  Forster's  Ar<Ma,  vol.  iL 
pp.  183—191,  and  notes.)  [Q.  W.] 

CANE'THUS.     [CHAum] 

CANGI,  a  people  of  Britain,  against  whom  Osto- 
rios  Scapula  led  his  army,  after  the  reduction  of  the 
Iceni  Their  fields  were  laid  waste;  and,  when  this 
had  been  eSected,  the  neighbouiiiood  o!  the  Irish 
Sea  was  approached  ("  ductns  in  Cangot  exercitns 
— vastati  agri — jam  ventnm  band  procnl  mari  quod 
B^trniam  insnlam  aspectat,  Tac  Arm.  xii.  33). 
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This  was  A.  d.  50,  during  the  ^rit  (not  the  Boadi- 
cean)  war  again^t  the  IcenL  Ptolemy  has  a  Caa- 
caaorttm  (Gmtganantm)  PromontorimH,  and  the 
Geographer  of  Bavenna  a  town  called  Catum.  Lastly, 
there  is  a  station  of  the  Notitia  called  ConcangH. 
None  of  these  exactly  explain  the  Cangi  of  Tacitus. 
The  Canca  civitat  is  unknown;  the  Ganiganontm 
Prom,  is  a  headhuid  of  North  Walei;  the  CoacangU 
are  generally  fixed  in  Westmoreland.  Ptolemy'i 
promontory,  however,  is  the  nearest  All  that  can 
be  said  is  that  the  Cangi  lay  somewhere  between  the 
Iceni  (East  Anglia)  and  the  Irish  Sea.  The  Index 
of  the  Monumenta  Britomtica  places  them  in  &>- 
mertet.  North  Wala  is  a  likelier  locality.  For 
remarks  on  the  value  of  the  difierent  statements  of 
Tadtos  in  respect  to  Britain,seeCoLONiA.  [R.G.L.] 

CANl'NI  CAMPI,  a  district  of  Rhaetia  Prima, 
corresponding  to  the  modem  Graubimdten.  (Amm. 
Marc.  XV.  4 ;  Sidon.  ApoUiu.  Paaeg.  Uaior.  376; 
Greg.  Toron.  x.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

C^NIS  FLUMEM,  a  river  of  Arabia  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (vL  38.  s.  33),  supposed  by  Forster  to  be 
identical  with  the  "  Lar  fluvius  "  of  Ptdemy  in  the 
coontry  of  the  Nariti,  at  the  south  of  the  Pendaa 
Golf,  now  called  the  Zar,  which  he  takes  to  be  equi* 
Talent  to  Dog  River.  {Geog.  of  Arab.  vol.  ii.  pp.  333, 
336.)  One  great  difficulty  of  identifying  the  pUces 
mentioned  by  tiie  dasj^ical  geographers  arises  from 
the  fact,  that  tliey  sometimes  translate  the  native 
name,  and  sometimes  transcribe  it,  especially  if  it 
resembled  in  sound  any  name  or  word  with  which 
they  were  iiuniliar;  nor  did  they  scruple  to  change 
the  orthngraphyin  order  to  form  a  more  pronounceable 
name  than  the  original.  The  inconvenience  of  repre- 
senting the  Semitic  names  in  Greek  charactera  de- 
terred Strabo  (xv.  y.  \  104)  from  a  minute  description 
of  the  geography  of  ^Vrabia,  and  involves  endless  diffi- 
culty in  a  comparison  of  the  ancient  and  modem  geo- 
graphy of  the  peninsula,  particukrly  as  the  sites  are 
not  at  all  clearly  defined,  and  even  Ptolemy,  the  best 
informed  of  the  ancient  geographers,  had  a  very  in- 
distinct notion  of  the  outline  of  the  coast  To  illus- 
trate this  in  the  name  before  us.  On  the  south  coast 
of  Arabia  are  two  promontories  Ra»  Kelb  (L  e.  Capt 
Dog)  a  little  east  of  Bii4a»  Ghorab;  and  Jiat 
Akaait  a  little  west  of  Sat-d-Badd.  Either  of 
these  names  might  be  represented  by  Pliny  as  Canis 
Promontorium.  So  with  Canis  flumen.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  be  thought  its  name  was  "  Dog 
river,"  for  he  also  calls  it  by  its  Greek  equivalent 
"  Cynos  flumen  "  {Kiros  r&ruiios).  But,  perhaps, 
a  more  probable  conjecture  can  be  offered  than  that 
of  Mr.  Forster.  as  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether 
Lar  or  Zar  can  mean  Dog.  Near  the  "  Canis 
flamen  "  Pliny  places  the  "  Bergodi "  and  the  "  Ca- 
tliarrei;"  the  former  have  been  already  foiud  («.  v.) 
to  the  west  of  the  Zar  river,  and  the  latter  are 
doubtless  identical  with  the  Kadara  of  Ptolemy  in 
the  same  situation,  between  which  and  the  river 
Lar  Ptolemy  pbues  "  Cauipsa  civitas."  (Kdft^a 
w^Ais)  next  to  the  river's  sources.  There  can  be 
little  donbt  that  the  "  Canis  flumen  "  was  named  by 
Pliny,  from  Canipsa,  which  stood  near  it.     [G.  W.j 

CANNAE  (Kdi'yiu,  Strab.  et  al.  Kovra,  Polyb.: 
Eih.  Cannensis :  Canne),  a  small  town  of  Apulia 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Aufidns,  about  6  miles  from  its 
mouth,  celebrated  for  the  memorable  defeat  of  the 
Romans  by  Hannibal,  B.c.  316.  Although  no  donbt 
exists  as  to  the  site  of  Cannae  itself,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  visible  on  a  small  hill  about  8  miles 
from  Caaoia  (Canusium),and  the  battle  was  certainly 
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fought  on  the  banks  of  th«  Anfidos  in  it<  ImmecUate 
neighboorhood,  maeb  qnestiun  has  been  raised  u  to 
the  precise  locality  of  the  action,  which  some  have 
pbtced  on  the  N.,  some  on  the  S.  of  the  river :  and 
the  jKevioos  operations  of  the  Roman  and  Cartha- 
ginian armies  have  been  interpreted  so  as  to  suit 
eitlier  view.  But  if  the  narrative  of  Poijbins  (who 
is  much  the  most  clear  and  definite  opon  this 
qaesdon)  be  carefully  examined,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  doabt  can  remain,  and  that  of  Livy,  thoogh 
less  distinct,  is  in  no  respect  contradictory  to  it. 
The  other  accoonta  of  the  Iwttle  in  Appian,  Zonaras, 
and  Plutarch  afford  no  additional  information  on  the 
topographical  question. 

Hannibal  had  wintered  at  Gemninm,  and  it  was 
not  till  early  m  the  summer  that  he  abandoned  his 
quarters  there,  and  by  a  sudden  movement  seized  on 
Cannae.  The  town  of  that  name  had  been  destroyed 
the  year  before,  but  the  citadel  was  preserved,  and 
the  Romans  bad  collected  there  great  magazmes  of 
com  and  other  provisions,  which  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  Carthaginians,  Hannibal  occupied  the  dtadel, 
and  established  his  camp  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. (Pol.  iii.  107;  Liv.  xiii.  43.)  The 
Roman  generals,  having  received  orders  to  risk  a 
general  engagement,  followed  Hannibal  after  some 
interval,  and  encamped  at  first  about  SO  stadia 
distant  from  the  enemy :  but  the  next  day  Varro 
insisted  upon  advancing  still  nearer,  and  the  Romans 
now  established  two  camps,  the  one  on  the  same 
side  of  the  Anfidus,  where  they  previoMly  were, 
(that  is  evidently  the  S.  side),  and  the  other,  con- 
taining a  smaller  division  of  the  farces,  on  the  op- 
poiite  bank,  a  little  lower  down  the  river,  abont  10 
stadia  from  the  Urger  Roman  camp,  and  the  same 
distance  from  that  of  Hannibal.  (PoL  iii.  1 10.)  The 
Anfidos  at  this  season  of  the  year*  is  readily  ford- 
able  at  almost  any  point,  and  would  therefore  ofier 
no  obstacle  to  their  free  communication. 

On  the  day  of  the  battle  we  are  distinctly  told 
that  Varro  eroued  tie  river  with  the  main  body  of 
his  forces  from  the  larger  camp,  and  joining  them 
to  those  from  the  smaller,  drew  np  his  whole  army 
»>  a  Hne  faeing  the  touth.  Hanm'bal  thereupon 
also  crotsed  the  river  to  meet  him,  and  drew  np  his 
forces  in  a  line,  having  its  left  wing  resting  on  the 
river,  where  they  were  opposed  to  the  Roman 
cavalry,  farming  the  right  wing  of  the  eonsohtr 
army.  (lb.  113;  Liv.  zzii.  45,  46.)  From  this 
account  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the  battle  was 
fought  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Anfidus,  and  this 
is  the  result  arrived  at  by  the  most  intelligent  tra- 
vellers who  have  visited  the  locality  (Swmbnme's 
TraveU,  toL  i.  pp.  167 — 172 ;  Chaupy,  Dicom,  de 
la  Maiton  dUorace,  vol.  iii.  p.  500),  as  well  as  by 
General  Vsudonconrt,  who  has  examined  the  question 
from  a  military  porat  of  view.  {But.  dee  Campagneg 
d'Annibal,  vd.  ii.  p.  9—34,  48 — 57.)  The  same 
conclusion  appears  clearly  to  resnlt  from  the  state- 
ment of  Livy,  that  after  the  battle  a  body  of  600 
men  fbrced  their  way  firom  the  lesser  camp  to  tin 
greater,  and  firom  thence,  in  conjunction  with  a  Lirger 
force,  to  Cannsium  (xxii  50). 

The  only  difSctUty  that  remains  arises  from  the 

*  The  battle  of  Cannae  was  fought,  as  we  learn 
from  GeUins  (v.  17 ;  Macrob.  Sat  i.  16),  on  the 
iind  of  August ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Roman 
calendar  was  at  this  time  much  in  advance  of  the 
truth,  and  that  the  action  really  took  place  early  in 
the  summer.    (Kisclier,  Rom,  Zeittn/eln,  p.  89.) 
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circumstance  that  Polybins  tells  ns  distinctly  that 
the  Roman  army  faced  the  S.,  and  the  Carthaginisa 
the  N.  (iii.  1 14) :  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Livy, 
who  adds  that  Hannibal  thereby  gained  Uie  ad- 
vantage of  having  the  wind,  called  the  Vnlturana, 
behind  him,  which  drove  clouds  of  dust  into  the 
face  of  the  enemy  (zxiL  47).  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  the  Vultumus  is  the  same  with  the  Enms,  or  SE. 
vrind,  called  in  Italy  the  iSbtrocco,  which  often  sweeps 
over  the  plains  of  Apulia  with  the  greatest  violence: 
hence  this  circumstance  (to  which  some  Roman 
wrilers  have  attached  very  exaggerated  importance) 
tends  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Polybins.  Now,  as 
the  general  course  of  the  Anfidus  b  nearly  from  SW. 
to  N£.,  it  seems  impossible  that  the  Roman  army, 
resting  its  right  wing  on  that  river,  could  have 
fiKed  the  S.,  if  it  had  been  drawn  up  oo  the  N. 
bank,  and  Chaupy,  in  consequence,  boldly  rejects 
the  statement  of  Polybius  and  Livy.  Bnt  tSwin- 
bume  tells  us  that  "exactly In  that  part  rf  the  plain 
where  we  know,  with  moral  certainty,  that  the  main 
eSbrt  of  the  battle  lay,  the  Aufidns,  after  mnnii^ 
due  £.  for  some  time,  makes  a  sudden  torn  to  the 
S.,  and  describes  a  very  large  semicircle."  He  sup- 
poses the  Romans  to  have  forded  the  river  at  the 
angle  or  elbow,  and  placing  tbeir  right  wing  on  its 
bank  at  that  pouit,  to  have  thence  extended  their 
line  in  the  pbin  to  the  E.,  so  that  the  battle  was 
actually  fought  within  this  semicircle.  This  bend 
of  tlie  river  is  imperfectly  expressed  on  Zannoni's 
map  (the  only  tolerable  one)  of  the  locality ;  and 
the  space  comprised  within  it  wonid  seem  too  coi- 
fined  for  a  battle  of  such  magnitude :  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  accnracy  of  Swinbnme,  whs 
took  his  notes,  and  made  drawings  of  the  country 
upon  the  spot.  "  The  scene  of  action  (he  adds)  is 
marked  by  the  name  of  Pezto  di  Satigue,  the  '  Field 
of  Blood;'"  but  other  writen  assign  a  more  recent 
origin  to  this  sppellatian. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  arguments,  the  scene 
of  the  battle  has  been  transferred  by  local  anti- 
quarians and  topographers  to  the  S.  side  of  the  river, 
between  Cannae  and  Cannsium,  and  their  anthorify 
has  been  followed  by  m'let  modem  historians,  in- 
clnding  Arnold.  Niebuhr,  on  the  coutrary,  has 
adopted  Swinburne's  view,  and  represents  the  battle 
as  taking  pkce  within  the  bend  or  sweep  of  the 
river  above  described.  (Vortrage  vber  Rom.  Ge»- 
chiehte,  vol.  ii.  pp.  99, 100.)  It  may  be  added  that 
the  objection  arising  from  the  somewhat  confined 
space  thus  assigned  as  the  scene  d  the  battle,  applies 
with  at  least  equal  force  to  the  opposite  view,  for  the 
pbiin  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anfidus  is  very  limited 
in  extent,  the  hills  on  which  Cannsium  and  Caxmaa 
both  stand  flanking  the  river  at  no  great  distance,  so 
that  the  interval  between  them  does  not  exceed  half 
a  mile  in  breadth.  (Chaupy,  /.  c;  Swinburne,  L  c.) 
These  hills  are  very  slight  eminences,  with  gently 
slopmg  sides,  which  wo^d  afford  little  obstacle  to 
the  movements  of  an  aimy,  bnt  stall  the  testimony 
of  all  writers  is  clear,  that  the  battle  was  fought  nt 
the  plain. 

The  annexed  plan  has  no  pretensions  to  topo- 
graphical accuracy,  there  being  no  good  map  of  the 
loc^ty  in  sufficient  detail :  it  is  only  designed  to 
assist  the  resder  in  comprehending  the  above  nar- 
rative. 

We  have  little  other  infmination  concendog 
Cannae,  which  appeara  to  have  been,  np  to  this 
time,  as  it  is  termed  by  Floms,  "  Apuliae  ignoUlis 
ncBS,"  and  probably  a  mere  dependency  of  Ca> 
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PLAH  OF  CASSAK. 

A.  Flnteunp  of  the  Romans. 

B.  Second  camp  of  the  greater  part  of  the  brcei; 
called  ihe  larger  camp. 

c.  The  •mailer  da 

D.  Caitp  of  Hannibal. 

m.  Srent  of  the  actual  battle. 

r.  Town  or  citadel  of  Cannae. 

o.  Caoiuium. 

H.  Bridge  of  Canuslmn. 

■  K.  The  Anlldut. 

Bashtm.  Bnt  its  name  occnn  a^n  dnring  the 
Social  War,  B.  c.  89,  when  it  waa  tlie  scene  of  an 
action  between  the  Roman  general  Cosconios  and 
the  Samnite  Trebatios.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  52.)  It 
appears  to  hare  been  at  this  time  still  a  fortress ; 
and  Pliny  ennmerates  the  Cannenses  ''  nobiles  clade 
Bonuuia "  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Apulia 
(iiL  II.  s.  16).  It  became  the  see  of  a  bishop  in 
the  later  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  seems  to 
bare  continued  in  existence  daring  the  middle  ages, 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  13th  centniy.  The 
period  of  its  complete  abandonment  is  unknown, 
bat  the  site,  which  is  still  known  by  the  name  of 
CoiMW,  is  niarked  only  by  the  ruins  of  the  Bonan 
town.  These  are  described  by  Swinbome,  as  con- 
sisting of  fragments  of  altars,  cornices,  gates,  walls, 
and  raolts,  in  themselves  of  little  interest  Little 
or  no  value  can  be  attached  to  the  name  of  Poao  di 
Emiiio,  said  to  be  still  given  to  an  ancient  well,  im- 
inediatdy  below  the  hiU  occupied  by  the  town,  and 
nppoMd  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  Roman  consul 
perished.  (Romaoelli,  voL  ii.  p.  273 ;  Vandoncoort, 
tap.  49.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CANKAR  (C.  QHilata),  a  headland  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Uanretania  Tingitana,  between  AbyU  and 
Rosaddi,  SO  H.  P.  from  the  latter.  (/<«*.  Ant. 
Ml.)  [P.S.] 

CANNIKEFATES,  inhabited  a  put  of  the  Insula 
Batavonnn,  and  they  were  a  tribe  of  the  same  stock 
a»  the  Batavi,  or  only  a  division  of  the  Batavi. 
(Tacit.  Bit  ir.  15;  Plin.  iv.  15.)  They  probably 
occupied  the  western  part  of  the  Insula,  the  Rliyn- 
lami,  DtlJUcmd,  and  Sckieland;  but  Waickenaer, 
who  extends  the  limits  of  the  Insula  Batavorum,  on 
the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  north  of  Leyden  to  a  place 
called  Zmubeoort,  gives  the  same  extension  to  the 
Canninefiatea.  The  orthography  of  the  name  is  given 
with  some  variations.  The  Canninebtes  were  sub- 
dned  by  Tiberius  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  105),  according  to  Velleius,  who  pkoes  them 
ie  Qtnnaiiia;  but  no  safe  inference  can  be  dnwD 
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{ram  such  an  expression  as  to  their  liniits.  The 
Cannine&tes,with  the  Batavi  and  Fri^i,  roee  against 
the  Roman  authority  in  the  time  of  ViteUins  (Tac 
Hilt.  iv.  15 — 79),  under  the  command  of  Civilis. 
[Batavorom  Insula.]  [G.  L.] 

CANO'BUS  or  CANCPUS  (Quint.  Imt.  Or.  L 
5.  §  13;  Ko«nroj,  Steph.  B.  p.  355  ».  v.;  Hetod.  it 
15,  97, 113;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  666,  xvii  p.  800  sej.; 
Scyhut,  pp.  44,  61 ;  Mel.  ii.  7.  §  6;  Eustath.  ad 
DioK))).  Perieg.  v.  13;  AeschyL  S>^.  312;  Caea. 
B.  Akx.  ii;  Virg.  Gtoty.  iv.  287;  Juv.  Sat.  vi.  84, 
XV.  46;  Senec.  EpiH.  51 ;  Tac  AwH.  ii.  60;  Amm. 
Marc.  xxii.  41,  &c.:  £(A  Kca/vtlrtit;  Adj.  Kaw»- 
e«((t,  fern.  Karwitt),  a  town  of  Ej^pt,  situated  in 
Ut.  31°  N.  upon  the  same  tongue  of  land  with 
Alexandreia,  and  about  15  miles  (120  stadia)  from 
that  city.  It  stood  upon  the  month  of  the  Canobio 
branch  of  the  Nile  [NiLtJs],  and  adjacent  to  the 
Canobie  canal  (Kanttiieii  !iSpu{,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  800). 
In  the  Pharaonic  times  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
nome  Menelaltes,  and,  previous  to  the  foundation  of 
Alexandieia,  was  the  principal  harbour  of  the  Delta. 
At  Canobus  the  ancient  geographers  (Scylax;  Conon. 
ifarrat.  8;  Plin.  v.  34;  SchoL  in  Vict.  Cretetu.  vi. 
4)  placed  the  true  botmdary  between  the  continents 
of  Africa  and  Asia.  Accoixling  to  Greek  legends, 
the  city  of  Canobns  derived  its  name  from  the  pilot 
of  Mcnelaus,  who  died  and  was  buried  there  on  the 
return  <£  the  Achaeans  from  Troy.  But  it  more 
probably  owed  its  appeUation  to  the  god  Canobus — 
a  pitcher  with  a  human  head — who  was  worshipped 
therewith  peculiar  pomp.  (Comp.  Nicand.  Theriae. 
312.)  At  Canobns  was  a  temple  of  Zeus-Canobus, 
whom  Greeks  and  Egyptians  held  in  equal  reverence, 
and  a  much  frequented  shrine  and  oracle  of  Serapis. 
(Plut./(.e<0«H-.27;)  As  the  resort  of  mariners  and 
foreigners,  and  as  the  seat  of  a  hybrid  Copto-Hellenic 
popttUtioa,  Canobus  was  notorious  for  the  number  of 
its  religious  festivals  and  the  genera]  dissoluteness 
of  its  morals.  Here  was  prepared  the  scarlet  dye — 
the  BamaA,  with  which,  in  all  ages,  the  women  of 
the  East  have  been  wont  to  colour  the  nails  of  their 
feet  and  fingers.  (Herod,  ii.  1 13;  Plin.  xiL  51.)  The 
decline  of  Canopns  began  with  the  rise  of  Alexandreia, 
and  was  completed  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Egypt.  Traces  of  its  ruins  are  found  about  3 
miles  from  Aboukir.  (Denon,  Voyage  mEgmte,  p. 42 ; 
Champollion,  TEgypU,  vol.  ii.  p.  258.)    [W.B.D.] 

CANCNIUM,  in  Britain,  distant,  in  the  ninth 
Itinerary,  8  miles  from  Comulodunnm,  and  12  from 
Caesaromagus;  the  road  being  from  Venta  Icenomm 
(the  neighbourhood  of  Normch  to  London).  For 
all  these  parts  the  criticism  turns  so  much  upon  the 
position  given  to  Camelodcnitm  and  Coix)Nia,  that 
the  proper  investigation  lies  under  the  latter  of  these 
two  heads.  [CoLomA.]  AortA /Viinh-id^e  is  Hors- 
ley's  locality  for  Canonium;  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kelvedon  that  of  the  Jlfonumento  Britannica.  Ro- 
man remains  occur  in  both.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CA'NTABER  OCEANUS  (Kw^aSfiwr  <iuccai'(!r: 
Bat/  of  BiKag),  the  great  bay  of  the  Atlantic, 
formed  by  the  W.  coast  of  Gaul  and  the  N.  coast  of 
Spain,  and  named  after  the  Oantabiu  on  the  latter 
coast  (Clandian.  zziz.  74;  Ptd.  iL  6.  §  75,  viii. 
4- §2.)  [P-S.] 

CANTABRAS,  a  river  of  India  (in  the  Panjab), 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of 
the  Indus,  carrying  with  it  the  waters  of  three  other 
tributaries.  (Plin.  vi.  20.  i.  23.)  Some  assume 
that  it  must  be  the  Hydraotbs,  because  the  Utter 
is  iMt  otherwise  mentiaiied  by  PHny;  bnt  the  nara« 
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Invn  little  doubt  that  Vtmj  had  beard  of  ihe  AdE- 
amta  hj  its  Indian  name  Chandrahagha,  and  oat 
of  tliis  he  made  another  river.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  Sakdabal  of  Ploleraj  (vii.  t.  §§ 
26,  2T,  42).  [P.  S.] 

GANTA'BBIA  (Kat^utfia),  the  country  of  the 
CANTABRI  (lUKroitffMi ;  sin);.  Viimtgim,  Can- 
taber,  Ac^.  Caatabricns).  a  people  of  Hispania  Taira- 
conemis,  about  the  middle  of  the  N.  side  of  the 
peninsula,  in  the  moontoins  that  run  parallel  to  the 
ooAst,  and  from  them  extending  to  the  coast  itself, 
in  the  E.  of  Attwriat,  and  the  N.  of  Burgot,  Pa- 
Uncia,  and  Toro.  They  and  their  neighbours  on 
the  W.,  the  Astnres,  were  the  last  peoples  of  the 
peninsnia  that  submitted  to  the  Roman  yoke,  being 
only  snbdned  under  Augustus.  Before  this,  their 
name  is  loosely  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  mountain  district  along  the  N.  coast  (Caes. 
B.  G.  iiL  26,  B.  C.  i.  38),  and  so,  too,  even  by  Uter 
writeiB  (Lir,  EpiL  xlviii.;  Jut.  xv,  108  compared 
with  93).  Bst  the  geographers  who  wrote  after 
their  con({u<st  give  their  position  more  exactly,  as  E. 
of  the  Astnres,  the  boundary  being  the  river  Salia 
(Mela,  IiL  1).  and  W.  of  the  Antrigones,  Varduli,  and 
Vasoones.  (Strah.  lii.  p.  167,  «t  alib.;  PUn.  iil  3. 
s.  4,  iv.  20.  s.  34;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §§  6, 51.)  They  were 
regarded  as  the  fiercest  and  ruicst  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  ptniasnla, — "  savage  as  wild  beasts,"  says 
Strabo,  who  describes  then:  manners  at  some  length 
(iiL  pp.  155,  166;  comp.  SL  Ital.  iiL  329,  361; 
Hor.  Corm.  iiL  4.)  They  were  snl^'ugated  by  Au- 
gustus, after  a  most  obstinate  resistance,  in  B.C.  25 ; 
but  they  soon  revolted,  and  had  to  be  reoonqnered  by 
Agrippa,  B.C.  19.  In  this  second  war,  the  greater 
part  <i  the  people  perished  by  the  sword,  and  the 
remainder  were  compelled  to  quit  their  monntains, 
and  reside  in  the  lower  valleys.  (Dion  Cass.  UiL  25, 
S9,liv.  5, 11,  20;  Sinb.  iiL  pp.  156,  164,287,821 ; 
Herat.  Carm.  ii.  6.  2,  11.  1,  iiL  8.  22;  Flor.  iv.  12, 
51 ;  I>iv.  zxviii.  12 ;  Soet  Octav.  20,  et  seq.,  29, 81, 
85;  Oros.  vi.  21.)  But  still  their  subjugation  was 
imperfect;  Tiberius  found  it  necessary  to  keep  them 
in  restraint  by  strong  garrisons  (Strab.  p.  156); 
their  mountains  have  aflbrded  a  refuge  to  ^anish 
independence,  and  the  cradle  of  its  regeneration ;  and 
their  nnconqnerable  spirit  survives  in  the  Basques, 
who  are  sujiposed  to  be  their  genuine  descendants. 
(Ford,  ^aadftooi  o/Sjwoi,  p.  554,  fclL) 

The  ethnical  affinities,  however,  bdh  of  the  aodent 
and  the  modem  people,  have  always  presented  a  most 
difficult  problem ;  the  most  probable  opinion  is  that 
which  nukes  them  a  remnant  of  the  most  ancient 
Iberian  population.  (W.  von  Humboldt,  Urteuohner 
von  Hispainen,  BerUn,  I82I,  4ta)  Strabo  (UL  p. 
157)  mentions  a  tradition  which  derived  them  from 
Lacooian  settlers,  of  the  period  of  the  Trajan  war. 

Under  the  Roman  empire,  Cantabria  belonged  to 
the  province  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  contained 
seven  tribes.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  Of  these  tribes 
the  ancient  gei^n^phers  apologise  for  possessing  only 
imperfect  information,  on  the  ground  of  the  bar- 
barian soond  of  their  names.  (Strab.  iii.  pp.  155, 
162;  Heia,  iii.  I.)  Among  them  were  the  Plea- 
tauri  (Jlkeitaufoiy,  the  Bardyotae  or  Bardyali  (Baf>- 
ittTfrm,  B<^iS(>aXai),  probably  the  Vauouu  of  I'liny 
(iii.3.s.4,  iv.20.  s.84)  ;  theAIlotrigesCAAAA-fxyf  i), 
probably  the  same  as  the  Aotrioonrs  ;  the  Gonisci 
(KaWffKoi),  probably  the  same  as  the  Cuniaci  (K»- 
fioKof)  or  Concani  (KovKovoi),  who  are  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  Cantabrian  War  (Mela,  iiL  1 ; 
Horat.  Cam.  iii.  4.  34 ;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  360,  361); 
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and  the  Tubi  (TovJiroi),  abont  the  sonrees  of  the 
Iberus.  These  ate  all  mentioned  by  Strabo  (iiL  pp. 
155,  156,  162).  Mehi  names  also  the  Origeno- 
mesci  or  Aroenomesci  (iii.  1),  and  some  mimr 
tribes  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  other  writers. 

Of  the  nine  cities  of  Cantabria,  according  to  Plinv, 
JuuoBRicA  alone  was  worthy  of  mention.  (Plin. 
iii.  3.  s.  4,  iv.  20.  s.  34.)  Ptolemy  mentions  these 
nine  dUes  as  follows:  near  the  sea^wst,  Nnegan- 
ceaa  (Noryaoumirla),  a  little  above  the  month  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name  (ii. 6.  §  6);  and,  in  the  in- 
terior, Concana  (Kij^xova),  Ottavioica  COrnutx- 
^Xaa),  Argenomescum  (^KpymiUemfr),  Vadinia 
(OiotiWa),  Vellica  (06^\Auca),  Camarica  {Katii- 
piKa),  Juliobriga  (^lim\titpiya),  and  Moroeca  (M^ 
l>aiKa,  ii.  6.  §51).  Pliny  lUso  mentions  Blendium 
(prob.  Saatander);  and  a  few  places  of  less  import- 
ance are  named  by  other  writers.  (Ukert,  vol.  iL 
pt.  i.  pp.  443,  444.) 

Strabo  places  among  the  Cantabri  the  soorces  of 
the  riven  Iberus  (fira)  and  Hinius  {ifinho),  and 
the  commencement  of  Mt.  Idubeda,  the  great  chain 
which  runs  from  NW.  to  SE.  betwew  the  central 
table-land  of  Spain  and  the  basin  of  the  Ebro, 
(Strab.  iii.  pp.  153,  159,  161.)  ^P.  S.] 

CANTAE,  a  people  of  Britun,  menuoned  by 
Ptolemy  as  lying  to  the  NE.  of  the  Caledonian  Wood, 
between  that  district  and  the  Logi.  This  gives  them 
the  tract  between  the  Hurray  and  Dornoch  Firths. 
As  the  Kentish  CAimoii  Promoktorium  was  the 
Nortk  FonUusd,  so  was  the  Scottish  Caxtab,  pro- 
bably, Tarhtt  Ntss.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CANTANUS  (K&rrarot,  Steph.  B. ;  Karr^la, 
ffierocles :  Etk.  Karriywt,  Steph.  B.),  a  dty  of 
Crete,  which  the  Peutinger  Table  fixes  at  24  M.  P. 
from  Cisamos.  It  was  a  bishop's  see  nnder  the  By- 
santine  emperors,  and  when  the  Venetians  obtained 
possession  of  the  iskmd  they  established  a  Latin 
bishop  here,  as  in  every  other  diocese.  Mr.  Pashley 
(TVar.  voL  ii.  p.  116)  found  remains  of  this  city  on 
a  conical  hill  abont  a  mile  to  the  S.  of  KUdros. 
The  walls  ran  be  traced  for  little  more  than  150 
paces;  the  style  of  their  raasinuy  attesta  a  high  an- 
tiquity. rE.B.J.] 

CA'NTHARUS  POBTU&  [Athca.  p.  307,  a.] 

CANTUI  SINUS  (KdrA  itiJAwoi  :  Gid/  </ 
Cutch),  a  great  gulf,  on  the  W.  coast  of  India  intra 
Gangem,  between  Larice  and  the  months  of  the  In- 
dus. (Ptol.  viL  1.  §§  2,  65,  94.)  The  teautrj  oa 
its  shores  was  called  Strastbcke  ;  and  Ptolemy 
mentions  the  island  of  Bsrace  (Cti^eA)  as  lying  in  it. 
The  pseudo-Annan  calls  it  tbe  Irinns  Sinus  (E^t*^), 
and  the  interior  portion,  behind  the  island  of  Catch 
(now  known  as  the  Rtam),  he  calls  Baraces  (Bo- 
fimit),  and  states  that  it  contains  seven  islands 
(they  are,  in  fiict,  more  numenms);  and  ho  de- 
scribes  the  dangers  of  its  navigation  (Ptripl.  Mar. 
Erythr.  p.  23,  Hndson).  The  Rmm  is  now  a  mere 
morass.  [p.  S.] 

CANTIXIA,  a  place  in  Gallia,  which  the  TaUe 
fixes  on  the  road  between  Aquae  Nerae  (ATMs)  and 
Angustonometum  (CfermoBt).  D'Anville  supposes 
that  it  may  be  one  of  the  two  places  called  CkaateUa- 
la-Vialle  and  ChantelMt-CUlel,  for  the  lame  m 
the  same,  and  the  distances  agree  very  well.  [G.L.] 

CA'NTIUM  (KivTioy),  in  Britain.  Name  for 
name,  the  county  Kmt.  Probably  the  two  areas 
coincide  as  well,  or  nearly  so.  Mentioned  by  Caesar 
as  being  that  part  of  the  coast  where  tbe  traffic  with 
Gaul  was  greatest,  and  where  the  civilisatian  was 
highest.    The  North  Forebmd  was  called  Canthun 
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i4ain.  (Can.  B.  <7.  t.  18,  14,  S8 ;  Sti«l>. 
i.  p.  63,  It.  pp.  193,  I9»;  FtoL  iL  3.  §27  ;  camp. 
Caxtab.)  [K.G.L.] 

CANU'SIXJM  (Kan><n(ir,Pol.|  Stnb.;  Stepb.  B.; 
fiaroiaior,  Ptd.;  Etk.Kanvaam  or  KanwlTiit, Ca- 
nuatmu:  Cmto*a),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  im- 
pcrtant  citiaa  of  Apulia,  ntaated  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Aii6diia,  about  15  miles  from  ita  month.     It 
wag  OD  the  Km  of  the  high  road  from  Benerentum 
to  Bmndiuiam,  and  was  distant  26  miles  firam  Her- 
dcnia,   and   23  from  Rnbl     {Itin.  Ant.  p.  116.) 
Thefoondation  of  Canosinm,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
neigfabonrisg  city  of  Arpi,  was  generally  ascribed  to 
Oiomed  (Stnb.  tI  p.  284;   Hot.  Sat  i.  5.  92), 
tfaongfa  the  legends  relating  to  that  hero  seem  to  have 
been  in  general  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
latter  city.     It  is  probable  that  they  were  both  of 
them  of  Pelasgian  origin,  and  were  the  two  most 
powerful  cities  of  the  Dannian  or  Pelasgiau  Apolians ; 
bat  there  is  no  historical  account  of  either  of  them 
having  iroeired  a  Greek  colony,  and  there  seem  good 
nasoos  for  believing  that  the  strong  infusion  of  Uel- 
koic  dvilisation  which  we  find  prevailing  at  Cann- 
iiam  was  introduced  at  a  ooinparatiTely  late  period. 
The  first  historical  mentirai  of  Cannsium  is  during 
the  wars  of  the  Bomaos  with  the  Samnitea,  in  which 
the  Canocians  took  part  with  the  latter,  until  the 
repeated  devastations  of  their  territory  by  the  Ro- 
mans induced  them  to  submit  to  the  consul  L.  Plan- 
tios  in  B.  c.  318.     (Liv.  a..  80.)    From  this  time 
they  appear  to  have  continued  steadfsst  in  their 
attachment  to  Borne,  and  gave  the  strongest  proofs 
of  fidelity  during  the  Second  Punic  War.    After  the 
great  disaster  of  Cannae,  the  shattered  remnants  of 
the  Beman  army  took  refuge  in  Cannsium,  where 
they  were  received  with  the  utmoet  hospitality  and 
kindness;  nor  did  Hannibal  at  any  time  succeed  in 
malciag  himself  master  of  the  city.     (Liv.  zzii.  52 
—54,  56;  Appan,  Amub.  26;  SiL  ItaL  z.  389.) 
Bat  in  the  Social  War  Cantisinm  joined  the  other 
cities  of  Apulia  in  their  defection  from  Bome;  and 
daring  the  second  campaign  of  the  war  (b.  c.  89)  it 
was  besieged  without  success  by  the  Soman  praetor 
Coeeonius,  who  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
nvaging  its  territory.     (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  42,  52.) 
A  few  yean  afterwards  (b.  c.  83)  it  was  the  scene 
«f  an  important  battle  between  Sulk  and  C.  Mor- 
banns,  in  which  the  Utter  was  defeated  with  great 
kes,  and  compelled  to  evacuate  the  whole  of  Apulia, 
and  fall  back  upon  Capua.  (Id.  i.  64.)    It  probably 
suffered  severely  from  these  vran;  and  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  as  in  his  day  mach  iailen  from  its  former  great- 
ness.    But  its  name  is  more  than  once  mentioned 
daring  the  Civil  Wars,  and  always  as  a  place  of 
some  consequence :  we  learn  from  other  sources  that 
it  not  eoly  conttnned  to  maintain  its  municipal  ex- 
istence, but  appears  to  have  been  almost  the  only  city 
cf  Apulia,  besides  the  two  Boman  colonies  of  Luceria 
and  Vemisia,  which  retained  any  degree  of  import- 
ance imder  the  Boman  empire.  (Hor.  Ic. ;  Caes.  B.C. 
i.  24 ;  Cic.  arf.iltt.viij.  1 1 ;  Appian,  5.  C.v.  57 ;  Capit. 
Jf...4nL 8;  PUn. IH.  Il.s.16;  Ptol. Ui.  1.  § 72;  Mela, 
ti.  4.)     It  appears  to  have  received  a  Boman  colony 
ftr  the  first  time  nnder  M.  Aurelius,  whence  we  find 
it  bearing  in  an  inscription  the  titles  of  "  Colonia 
Aurcha  Augusta  Pia."     Its  deficiency  of  water,  al- 
luded to  by  Horace,  was  supplied  by  the  munificence 
of  Herodes  Atticus,  who  constructed  a  splendid  aque- 
duct, some  remains  of  irbich  are  still  visible.    (LS>. 
Colon,  p.  260;  PhDostr.  YU.  Sophirt.  ml.  §  6; 
Otelli,  Inter.  2630;  Zompt,  dt  Cohaiit,  p.  427.) 
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Cannsinm  b  mentioned  both  by  Procopias  and  P. 
Diaconns  as  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Apulia 
(Procop.  a  G.  iii.  18;  P.  Disc.  HUl.  ii.  22),  and 
appears  to  have  preserved  itii  importance  until  a  late 
period  of  the  middle  ages,  but  suffered  severely  from 
the  ravages  of  the  Lombards  and  Saracens.  Ilie 
modem  city  of  Canon,  which  contains  about  5000. 
inhabitants,  is  situated  on  a  slight  eminence  that 
probably  formed  the  citadel  of  the  ancient  dly,  which 
appears  to  have  extended  itself  in  the  plain  beneath. 
Strabo  speaks  of  the  great  extent  of  the  walls  as 
attesting  in  his  day  the  farmer  greatness  and  pros- 
perity of  Canuainm ;  and  the  still  existing  remains 
fully  confirm  his  impression.  Many  of  these,  how- 
ever, as  the  aqueduct,  amphitheatre,  &C.,  are  of 
Boman  date,  as  well  as  an  ancient  gateway,  which 
has  been  erroneously  described  as  a  triumphal  arch. 
(Bomanelli,  voL  ii.  pp.  262 — 267;  Swinburne,  Tra- 
veU,  vol.  i.  p.  401.)  Great  numbers  of  inscriptions 
of  Imperial  date  have  also  been  discovered ;  one  of 
which  is  curious,  as  containing  a  complete  list  of 
the  municipal  senate,  or  Decurions  of  the  colony, 
vrith  tlieir  several  gradations  of  rank.  It  baa  been 
published  with  an  elaborate  commentary  by  Dama- 
deno.  {Aei  BaHTmim  Camuimm,  fbl.  Lngd.  Bat.) 
But  the  most  interesting  relics  of  the  ancient  city  are 
the  objects  which  have  been  found  in  the  numerous 
tombs  in  the  neighbxuhood,  especially  the  painted 
vases,  which  have  been  discovered  liere  in  qtuuitities 
scarcely  inferior  to  these  of  Nob  or  Void.  They 
are,  however,  for  the  most  part  of  a  later  and  some- 
what inferior  style  of  art,  but  are  all  clearly  of  Gretk 
origin,  and,  as  well  as  the  coins  of  Cannsium,  prove 
how  deeply  the  dty  was  imbued  with  Hellenic  in- 
fluences. It  is  even  probable  that,  previous  to  the 
Boman  conquest,  Greek  was  the  prevailing  language 
of  Canusimn,  and  perhaps  of  some  other  dties  of 
Apulia.  The  expression  of  Horace,  "  Canusini  bi- 
lingnis "  (Sat.  i.  10.  30),  seems  to  be  rightly  ex- 
plained by  the  scholiast  to  refer  to  their  speaking 
Greek  and  Latin.  (Moomisen,  U.  J.  DMektt,  p. 
88.) 

The  extensive  and  fertile  phiin  in  which  Canusiimi 
was  situated,  and  which  was  the  scene  of  the  memo- 
rable battle  of  Cannae,  is  called  by  some  writers 
Cahpus  Diomedis  (liv.  XXV.  12;  Sil.  Ital.  viii 
242),  though  this  is  evidently  rather  a  poetical 
de^ignation  than  a  proper  name.  The  whole  pliun 
S.  of  the  Anfidus,  and  probably  for  some  distance  on 
the  left  bank  also,  appears  to  have  bdonged  to  the 
Cannsians,  and  we  learn  from  Strabo  (p.  283)  that 
ttey  had  a  port  or  emporium  on  the  river  at  a  dis- 
tance of  90  stadia  from  its  month.  The  territory  of 
Cannsinm  was  adapted  to  the  growth  of  vines  as  well 
as  com,  but  was  especially  celebrated  for  its  wool, 
which  appears  to  have  been  roanufacturvd  on  the 
spot  into  a  particuUr  kind  of  doth,  much  prized  fi>r 
its  durability.  (Varr.  R.  R.  i.  8 ;  Plin.  viii.  48. 
8.  73 ;  Martial,  ix.  22.  9,  xiv.  127  ;  Suet.  A^er. 
30.)  The  stony  or  gritty  quality  of  the  bread  at 
Cannsium,  noticed  by  Horace,  has  been  observed  also 
by  modem  travellers  (Swinburne,  p.  166):  it  doubt- 
less results  fiom  the  defective  quality  of  the  mill- 
stones employed.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CA'PABA  (K(iiraf)a:  £(&.Caparen8es:  Uu  Vfls- 
tai  de  Caparra,  large  Bu.  E.  of  Plcumcia),  a  city 
of  the  Vett(Hies  in  Lnsitania,  on  the  high  road  from 
Kmerita  to  Caesarangusta.  (/<m.  Ant.  p.  433; 
Plia  iv.  21.  s.  35;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  8;  Florei,  £»p.  S. 
xiv.  p.  54.)  [P.  8.] 

CAPE'NA  {Klk.  Capemu,  -ttis),  an  ancient  dty 
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al  Etrurim,  which  i*  repoitedlj  meBtSoocd  daring  tlie 
earl/  history  of  Rome.     It  was  sitoated  to  the  NE. 
of  Veil,  and  SE.  of  Falerii,  aboat  8  miles  from  the 
fiwt  of  Ht  Soracte.    From  an  imperfect  passage  of 
Cato,  cited  by  Serrins  (ad  -4«n.  vii.  697),  it  would 
■eem  that  Capena  was  a  colony  of  Veil,  sent  ont  in 
pursuance  of  the  vow  of  a  sacred  spring.    (Niebuhr, 
vol.  i.  p.  120;  MUner,  Etnuher,  vol  i.  p.  1 12.)     It 
however  appears,  when  we  first  find  it  mentioned  in 
historr,  as  an  independent  city,  possessing  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  territory.     It  is  not  till  the  last 
war  of  the  Romans  with  the  Veientines,  that  the 
name  of  the  Capcnales  appears  in  the  Roman  annals; 
bot  upon  that  occasion  they  took  up  arms,  together 
with  the  faliscans,  in  defence  of  Veii,  and  strongly 
arged  upon  the  rest  of  the  Etruscan  confederation 
the  necessity  of  combining  their  forces  to  arrest  the 
£tll  of  that  city.     (Lit.  t.  8,  17.)     Their  efforts 
were,  however,  unsuccessful,  and  tliey  were  unable 
to  compel  the  Romans  to  raise  the  siege,  while  tlieir 
own  kuds  were  several  times  ravaged  by  Roman 
armies.     After  the  fall  of  Vcii  (b.  c.  393),  the  two 
cities  who  had  been  her  allies  became  the  next  object 
of  hostilities  mi  the  part  of  the  Romans;  and  Q.  Ser- 
vilitts  invaded  the  territory  of  Capena,  which  he 
ravaged  in  the  most  unsparing  manner,  and  by  this 
means,  without  attempting  to  attack  the  city  itself, 
reduced  the  people   to   submission.     (Liv.  ▼.  12, 
13,   14,   18,  19,  24.)      The  blow  seems  to  have 
been  decisive,  for  we  hear  no  more  of  Capena  until 
after  the  Gaulish  War,  wheu  the  right  of  Roman 
citi»n&liip  was  conferred  upon  the  citizens  of  Veii, 
Falerii,  and  Capena  (or  such  of  them  at  least  as  had 
taken  part  with  the  Romans),  and  the  conquered  ter- 
ritory dinded  among  them.     Four  new  tribes  were 
created  out  of  these  new  citizens,  and  of  these  we 
know  that  the  Stellatine  tribe  occupied  the  territory 
of  Capena.  (Liv.Ti.4,S;  Fests.c.  Ste^ttna.)   From 
this  time  Capena  disappears  from  history  as  an  inde- 
pendent community,  and  only  a  few  incidental  notices 
attest  the  continued  existence  of  the  city.     Cicero 
mentions  the  "  Capenas  ager'  as  remarkable  for  its 
fertility,  probably  meaning  the  tract  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber  {pro  Flacc.  29) ;  and  on  tliis 
account  it  was  one  of  those  which  the  tribune  Rullus 
proposed  by  his  agrarian  law  to  portion  out  among 
the  Roman  people.    (Cic.  de  Ltg.  Agr.  ii.  25.)   This 
design  was  not  carried  out;  but  at  a  later  period  it 
did  not  escape  the  rapacity  of  the  vetenns,  and  all 
the  more  fertile  parts  OS  the  plain  adjoining  the  river 
were  allotted  to  military  colonists.     (Cic  ad  Fam. 
ix.  17;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  216,  where  it  is,  by  a  stisnge 
cormption,  called  "  Colonia  Capys.")     Numerous  in- 
scriptions attest  the  continued  existence  and  muni- 
cipal rank  of  Capena  under  the  Romau  empire  down 
to  the  time  of  Aurelian  (OrelL  Imcr.  3687,  3688, 
3690;  Nibby,  Diatonu,  voL  i.  p.  377),  bnt  from 
this  date  all  trace  of  it  is  lost:  it  probably  was  alto- 
gether abandoned,  and  the  very  name  became  for- 
gotten.  Henoe  its  site  was  for  a  long  while  unknown ; 
but  in  1756  a  Roman  antiquarian  of  the  name  of 
Galetti  was  the  first  to  fix  it  at  a  spot  still  called 
CivUueola  (now  more  frequently  known  as  5.  Mar- 
lino,  from  a  rtiined  church  of  that  name),  about  24 
miles  from  Rome,  between  the  Via  Flaminia  and  the 
Tiber.     The  ancient  city  appears,  like  those  of  Alba 
Longa  and  Gabii,  to  have  occupied  a  steep  ridge, 
fonning  part  of  the  edge  of  an  ancient  crater  or  vol- 
canic Ixujn,  now  called  //  Logo,  and  must  have  been 
a  place  of  great  strength  from  its  natural  position. 
Mo  remains  are  visible,  except  some  traces  and  foon- 
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datkns  et  the  ancient  walls;  bnt  these,  tdgatlieririSi 
the  natural  conformatioD  of  the  ground,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  inscriptiuns  already  cited,  clearly  iden- 
tify the  spot  as  the  site  of  Capena.  It  was  about 
4  miles  on  the  right  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  from  which 
a  side  road  seems  to  have  branched  off  between  19 
and  20  miles  from  Rome,  and  led  directly  to  the 
ancient  city.  It  was  sittuted  eo  the  banks  of  a 
small  river  now  called  the  CrommKda,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  known  in  ancient  times  as  the 
Capenas.  (Sil.  Ital.  xiii.  85.)  Concerning  the  site 
and  remains  of  Capena,  see  Galetti,  Capena  Mmi- 
eipio  dei  Roimmi,  4U>.,  Roma,  1756;  Gell,  Top.  of 
RotM,  pp.  149 — 151;  Nibby,  Dintonti,  vol  L  ^ 
375 — 380;  Dennis's  Etruria,  vol  L  pp.  183 — 185. 

In  tlie  territory  of  Capena,  and  near  the  foot  of 
Mount  Soracte,  was  situated  the  celebrated  sanctu- 
ary and  grove  of  Feronia,  called  by  Reman  writers 
Lncus  Feroniae  and  Fanum  Feroniae,  which  seemi 
to  have  in  later  times  grown  op  into  a  consideiabla 
town.    [Feronia.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAPERNAUM  {Ka^apwaoviC),  a  town  of  Galilee, 
situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias, 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Gospel  narrative,  and 
so  much  resorted  to  by  our  Lord  as  to  be  called 
"  Uis  own  city."  {St.  Mattk.  ix.)  It  was  situated  on 
the  borders  of  Zabulon  and  Kaphthali,  and  is  joined 
with  Cboraan  and  Bethsaida  in  the  denunciatioas 
of  our  Lord.  {St.  MaUh.  xi.  23.)  It  is  probably 
the  Kf^afyd/iii  of  Josephus,  to  which  be  was 
carried  when  injured  in  a  skirmish  near  the  Jordan. 
{Vita,  §  72.)  The  name,  as  written  in  the  New 
Testament,  occtus  in  Josephus  rally  in  ooonectioo 
with  a  fountain  in  the  rich  plain  of  Gennesaratb, 
whidi  he  says  was  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
Nile.  {B.  J.  iii.  9.  §  8.)  The  fountain  of  this  name 
has  not  unnaturally  led  some  travellers  to  look  for 
the  town  in  the  same  plain  as  the  synonymous 
fountain  ;  and  Dr.  Robinson  finds  the  site  of  Ca- 
pernaum at  Khan  Mittith  (vol.  iii.  pp.  288 — 294), 
and  the  foimtain  which  Josephus  describes  as  fer- 
tilising the  phun,  be  finds  at  'Aia-tt-Tla,  hard  by 
the  Khan,  which  rises  close  by  the  lake  and  does 
not  water  the  plain  at  all.  The  argiunents  in  bvoor 
of  this  site,  and  against  Tell  Hum,  appear  equally 
incondnsive,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
extensive  ruins  so  called,  on  the  north  of  the  lake, 
about  two  miles  west  of  the  embouchure  of  the 
Jordan,  retain  traces  both  of  the  name  and  ate. 
As  to  the  former,  the  Kcfr  {viUage)  has  been  con- 
verted into  Tell  {heap)  in  accordance  with  fact,  and 
the  weak  radical  of  the  proper  name  dropped,  has 
changed  Nabum  into  Hfim,  so  that  mstead  of  "  \'il- 
lage  of  Consolation,"  it  has  appropriately  becttme 
"  the  ruined  heap  of  a  herd  of  camels."  That  Tdl 
Hum  is  the  site  described  as  Capernaum  by  Arcal- 
phus  in  the  7th  century,  there  can  be  no  question. 
It  could  not  be  more  accurately  described.  "  It  was 
confined  in  a  narrow  space  between  the  mountains 
on  the  north  and  the  lake  on  the  south,  extending 
in  a  long  line  from  west  to  east  along  the  sea  shore." 
The  remains  of  Roman  baths  and  porticoes  and 
buildings,  still  attest  its  former  importance.  (De- 
scribed by  Riibin.son,  vol.  iiL  pp.  298,  299  ;  see  also 
Reland's  Palettiae,  pp.  882— «84.)  [G.  \V.] 

CAPHA'REUS,  or  CAPHE'REUS  (Kiuj^w), 
a  rocky  and  dangerous  promontory,  forming  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  Euboea,  now  called  Koto 
Doro  or  Xylo/dgo;  it  was  known  by  the  Utter 
name  iii  the  middle  ages.  (Tzetzes,  ad  Lfcophr. 
384.)    It  was  off  this  promontory  that  the  Grecian 
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tktt  ms  wrecbd  on  its  retnrn  <ii>m  Troy.  (Eorip. 
Troad.  90,  Helen.  II29;  Herod,  viii.  7;  Stnb.Tiu. 
p.  368;  Pans.  u.  23.  §  1,  iv.  36.  §  6 ;  Virg.  Aat.  xi. 
S60 ;  Prop.  iii.  5.  55,-  Ov.  Met,  xiv.  473,  481, 
Trut.  I  I.  83,  T.  7.  36;  Sil.  lUl.  xiv.  144;  Leake, 
KorlMem  Greece,  vol.  U.  p.  4S3.) 

CA'PUYAE  (K«f>i!ai:  Eth.  Ka^mr,  Ko. 
Cutis'),  a  town  of  Arcadia  situated  in  a  small  plain, 
iiW.  of  the  lake  of  Otthomeniu.  It  was  protected 
sf^ainat  inundations  from  this  lake  bj  a  mound  or 
djke,  raised  bj  the  inhabitants  of  Caphjrae.  The 
city  is  said  to  hare  been  founded  by  Cepheus,  the 
aoD  of  Aleus,  and  preteoded  to  be  of  Athenian  origin. 
(Pans.  viii.  23.  §  2;  Strab.  xiiL  }>.  608.)  Capbyae 
sabaeqiiently  belooged  to  the  Achaean  league,  and 
vas  ODe  of  the  ciUes  of  the  league,  of  ivhich  Cleo- 
menes  obtained  possession.  (PoL  ii.  52.)  In  its 
ueigbboarhood  a  great  battle  was  fonght  in  b.  c.  220, 
in  which  the  Aetolians  gained  a  decisive  victoty  over 
the  Achaeans  and  Aratos.  (Pol.  ir.  1 1,  seq.)  The 
name  of  Capbyae  also  occnrs  in  the  subsequent 
evenU  of  this  war.  (PoL  iv.  68,  70.)  Strabo  (viii. 
p.  388)  speaks  of  the  town  as  in  ruins  in  his  time; 
bat  it  still  contained  some  temples  when  visited  by 
Pansaniaa  (iL  c).  The  remains  of  the  walls  of  Ca- 
phyae  are  visible  upcm  a  small  insulated  height  at 
the  village  of  Kkotitta,  which  stands  near  the  edge 
of  the  Uke.  Polybius,  in  his  description  of  the  battle 
of  Caphyae,  refers  "  to  a  plain  in  front  of  Caphyae, 
timvened  by  a  river,  beyond  which  were  trenches 
(ripfm),  a  description  i^  the  place  which  does  not 
correspond  with  present  appearances.  The  rdtpfioi 
vrere  evidently  ditches  for  the  purpose  of  draining 
the  marshy  phtiu,  by  conducting  the  water  towards 
the  kataviSthra,  around  which  there  was,  probably, 
a  souUl  lake.  In  the  time  of  Pansanias  we  find  that 
the  lake  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  plain;  and 
that  exactly  in  the  situation  in  which  Polybius  de- 
scribes the  ditches,  there  was  a  mound  of  earth. 
Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  during  the  four 
centuries  so  btal  to  the  prosperity  of  Greece,  which 
elapsed  between  the  battle  of  Caphyae  and  the  visit 
of  Pansanias,  a  diminution  of  population  should  have 
caused  a  neglect  of  the  drainage  which  had  formerly 
ensured  the  cultivation  of  the  whole  plain,  and  that  in 
the  time  of  the  Boman  empire  an  embankment  of 
earth  had  been  throvm  np  to  preserve  the  part 
nearest  to  Capbyae,  leaving  the  rest  uncultivated 
and  marshy.  At  present,  if  there  are  remains  of 
the  embai^cment,  which  I  did  not  perceive,  it  does 
not  prevent  any  of  the  land  from  being  sulimerged 
during  several  months,  for  the  water  now  extends 
very  nearly  to  the  site  c^  Capbyae."  (Leake.) 

Pansanias  says  that  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
embankment  there  Bows  a  river,  which,  descending 
into  a  chasm  of  the  earth,  issues  again  at  a  place 
called  Nasi  (Niaot);  and  that  the  name  of  the  vil- 
la^ where  it  issues  is  named  Bhkumus  ('PcDvos). 
From  this  place  it  forms  the  perennial  river  Tba- 
ocs  (JpJtyot).  He  also  speaks  of  a  mountain  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  named  Cnacalcs 
(KrJicaJuit),  oa  which  the  inhabitants  celebrate  a 
yeariy  festival  to  Artemis  Cnacalesia.  Leake  re- 
marks that  the  mountain  above  Khotiiua,  now  called 
Kaitamd,  seems  to  be  the  ancient  Cnacalns.  T^e 
river  Tura  is  probably  the  ancient  Tragus.  (Leake, 
Mono,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 1 8,  seq.,  PttofomMnaca,  p.  226 ; 
Boblaye,  Btdurdut,  p.  l&O.) 

CAPIDATA  (ICo»BaSa),  a  town  in  Mocsia, 
where  a  garrison  of  Boman  cavalry  was  stationed. 
It  is  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  the  modem  Tschtr- 
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•OKXKfe.  (Itin.  Ant  224 ;  Notit  Imp.  c  28 ;  Geogr. 
Bar.  iv.  6;  Hierocl.  p.  637.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPISA  (Kdriffa  or  Kdruro,  Ptol.  vi.  18.  §4; 
Capissa,  Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  25),  a  city  of  a  district  pro- 
bably named  after  it,  Capisbenk,  and  included  in 
the  wider  district  of  the  Paropamisus  or  Sindu  Kuth 
mountains.  According  to  PUny,  it  was  destroyed  by 
Cyrus;  but  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
Cyrus  ever  got  so  &r  ME.,  and,  if  it  bad  Iwen,  it 
would  hardly  have  been  noticed  by  Ptolemy.  It  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Caphnsa  of  Solinus  (c  54), 
which  was  near  the  Indus.  It  has  been  suspected 
that  Capissene  represents  the  valley  of  the  Kabxil 
river,  arid  Capisa  tlie  town  on  the  Indus  now  called 
Pethawar.  It  is  not  Kabul,  which  has  been  satis- 
factorily proved  by  Prxrfcssor  Wilson  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Ortospannm.  Lassen  (Zur 
Gach.  d.  Kon.  Bactr.  p.  149)  finds  in  the  Chinese 
annals  a  kingdom  called  Kiapiche  in  the  valley  of 
Ghurbend,  to  the  E.  of  Bamian.  It  is  very  probable 
that  Ca}nsa  and  Kiapiche  are  identical.  FY.! 

CAPISSE'NE.    [Capiba.] 

CAPl'TIUM  (KmrtnoK:  £lh.  Capitinus:  Ca- 
pkzi),  a  city  of  Sicily,  mentioned  only  by  Cicero 
and  Ptolemy,  but  which  appears  from  the  former  to 
have  been  a  pkce  of  some  importance.  He  men- 
tions it  in  conjunction  with  Haluntium,  Enguium, 
and  other  towns  in  the  northern  part  <£  the  island, 
and  Ptolemy  enumerates  it  among  the  inland  cities 
of  Sicily.  This  name  has  evidently  been  retained  by 
the  modem  town  of  Capita,  the  situation  of  which 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountains  of  Coronia, 
about  16  miles  from  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  the 
same  distance  from  Gangi  (Enguium),  accords  well 
with  the  above  indications.  (Cic  tn  Verr.  iii.  43; 
Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  12 ;  Clnver.  SieO.)        [E.  H.  B.] 

CAPITO'LIAS,  a  town  of  Penua,  or  Coelesyria, 
exhibited  in  the  Pentinger  Tables,  between  Gadars 
and  Adraa,  and  placed  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus 
on  the  road  between  Gadara  and  Damascus,  between 
Nene  and  Gadara,  16  miles  from  the  latter  and  38 
from  the  former.  It  is  otherwise  onknown,  except 
that  we  find  an  Episcopal  see  of  this  name  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Becords.  (Eeland,  p.  693.)      [G.W.] 

CAPITULUM  (KewlToi/Aoi-,  Strab.),  a  town  of 
the  Hemicans,  which,  though  not  noticed  in  history, 
is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  among  the 
places  still  existing  in  their  time.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; 
Strab.  T.  p.  238.)  We  leam  also  from  the  Liber 
Coloniomm  (p.  232)  that  it  had  been  colonised  by 
Snlla,  and  it  seems  to  have  received  a  fresh  accesfiian 
of  colonists  under  Caesar.  (Zumpt,  de  Colon,  pp. 
^52,  306.)  An  inscription,  in  which  it  is  called 
"  Cspitulum  Hemicorum,"  proves  it  to  have  been  a 
place  of  municipal  condition  under  the  empire.  This 
inscription  was  discovered  on  the  road  from  Pakt- 
trma  (Proeneste)  to  a  place  called  11  Piglio  a  f  mall 
town  in  the  mountains,  about  20  miles  from  PaUt- 
trina,  and  8  from  Anoffni,  which  may  plau>ibly 
be  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Capitulum.  (Mu- 
ratori,/n>er.  p.  2049.4;  HiiAj,  IHalomi  di  Roma, 
vol.  i.  p.  383.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CA'POBL    [Galuiecia.] 

CAPOTES  (I>ii;a;  Tigh),  a  mountain  of  Ar- 
menia, from  the  spurs  of  which  Pliny  (v.  20.  s.  24), 
on  the  authority  of  Licinius  Hucianus,  describes  the 
Enphrates  as  taking  its  rise.  He  fixes  its  position 
12  M.  P.  above  Zimara.  Pliny  ({.  e.)  quotes  Do- 
mitius  Corbulo  in  placing  the  sources  of  the  Eu- 
phrates in  Mt.  Aba,  the  same  undoubtedly  as  the  Abus 
of  Strabo  (xi.  p.  527).     Capotes  therefore  fonned 
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part  of  Oh  ruf^  of  Abtu.  St  Martin  (^ifim.  mtr 
VArmatie,  voU  L  p.  43)  derirea  the  name  Capotes 
tnm  the  ArTnenian  word  GaJMd,  aiffnSfying  Mw, 
an  epithet  coeomool;  giren  to  high  mountauu. 
Bitter  (fnttwHfe,  toL  x.  pp.  SO,  653,  801,  823) 
identifies  Capotes  with  the  Diijik  range  or  gitat 
water-sbed  betveea  the  E.  and  W,  branches  of  the 
Enphrates.  The  Mtirdd-ehdl,  the  E.  bianch  or 
principal  stream  of  tlie  En]An^es,  takes  its  rise  on 
the  &  slope  at  AU-Tdgk.  (Chesney,  Exped.  E»- 
pirat,  Tol.  i.  pi.  4S ;  Joum.  Geog.  Soc  vol.  ri.  p.  204, 
vol  X.  p.  869.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CAPPADO'CLA  (KcanraSoicU:  EA.  KawwaSi- 
Kris,  KarriXoi,  -tocot).  This  eztensire  prorince  of 
Asia  lies  west  of  the  Enphrates,  and  north  of  Cilicia: 
its  limits  can  onlj  be  defined  more  ejcactly  by  briefly 
tracing  its  history. 

The  names  Cappadox  and  Cappadods  dmbtless 
are  purely  Asiatic,  and  probably  Syrian  names,  or 
names  that  belong  to  the  Aramaic  langoages.  The 
Syri  ia  the  army  of  Xerxes,  who  were  armed  Uke 
the  Paphlagones,  were  called  Cappadocae  by  the 
Persians,  as  Herodotus  says  (rii.  72);  bat  this  will 
not  pvre  that  the  name  Cappadocae  is  Persian. 
These  Cappadocae  (Herod,  i.  72)  were  called  Syri  or 
^rii  by  the  Greeks,  and  they  were  first  sabject  to 
the  Medi  and  then  to  the  Persians.  The  boundary 
between  the  Lydian  and  the  Median  empires  was  the 
Halys,  and  this  river  in  that  purt  of  its  coarse  where 
it  flows  northward,  separated  the  Syrii  Cappadocae 
on  the  east  of  it  from  the  Paphlagones  on  the  west 
of  it.  We  may  collect  from  Herodotus'  confused 
description  of  the  Halys,  that  the  Cappadocae  were 
immediately  east  of  that  part  of  the  river  which  has 
a  northern  coarse,  and  that  they  extended  to  the 
Eaxine.  In  another  passage  (r.  49)  the  Cappadocae 
are  mentioned  as  the  neigbboun  of  the  Phrygians 
on  the  west,  and  of  the  Cilicians  on  the  south,  who 
extended  to  the  sea  in  which  Cyprus  is,  that  is  to 
the  Mediterranean.  Again  (t.  92)  Herodotus,  who 
is  describing  the  mad  from  Sardes  to  Susa,  makes 
the  Halys  the  bonndary  between  Phiygia  and  Cap- 
padocia.  Bnt  in  another  passage  he  places  Syrians 
on  the  Thermodoa  and  the  Parthenins  (ii.  104), 
though  we  may  reasonably  doubt  if  there  is  not  some 
error  about  the  Parthenins,  when  we  carefully  ex- 
amine this  passage.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to 
deduce  anything  further  from  his  text  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  country  of  the  Cappadocians  as  he  con- 
oeired  it.  The  limits  were  clearly  much  less  than 
those  of  the  later  Cappadocia,  and  the  limits  of  Cilicia 
were  much  wider,  for  his  Cilicia  extended  north  of  thp 
Taurus,  and  eastward  to  the  Euphrates.  The  Syrii 
then  who  were  included  in  the  third  nome  of  Da- 
rius (Herod,  iii.  90)  with  the  Paphlagones  and  Ma- 
riandrni  were  Cappadocae.  The  lume  Syri  seems 
to  have  extended  of  old  from  Babylonia  to  the  gulf 
of  Issus,  and  from  the  gulf  of  Issus  to  the  Enxine 
(Strab.  p.  737).  Strabo  also  says  that  even  in  his 
time  both  the  Cappadocian  pec^les,  both  those  who 
were  situated  about  the  Taurus  and  those  on  the 
Euxine,  were  called  Leucosyri  or  White  Syrians,  as 
if  there  were  also  some  Syrians  who  were  bUck;  and 
these  black  or  dark  Syrians  are  those  who  are  east  of 
the  Amanns.  (See  lUso  Strab.  p.  542.)  The  name 
Syria,  and  Assyria,  which  often  means  the  same  in 
the  Oreek  writers,  was  the  rame  by  which  the 
coontiy  along  the  Pontos  and  east  of  the  Halys  was 
first  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  it  was  not  forgotten 
( Apoll.  A  rgon.  ii.  948, 964 ;  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  772, 
and  the  comment  of  EostatlHua). 
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Under  the  Persians  the  ooontty  ealM  Oappododi 
in  its  greatest  extent,  was  divided  into  two  aalniiea; 
but  when  the  Maoedoniane  got  poasessian  of  it,  they 
allowed  these  satrapies  to  beoome  kingdoms,  partly 
with  their  ooosent,  and  portly  agunst  it,  to  one  ef 
which  they  gave  the  nama  of  Cappadocia,  nvperiy 
so  called,  which  is  the  country  bordering  on  Taoms; 
and  to  the  other  the  name  of  Pontos,  at  Cappadocia 
on  the  Pontos.  (Strab.  p.  S34.)  The  satiapes  of 
Cappadocia  of  course  existed  in  the  time  of  Xenophon, 
from  whom  it  appears  that  Cwpadoda  had  Lyca- 
onia  on  the  west  (^Anab.  i.  2.  §30);  but  Lyeaooia 
and  Cappadocia  were  under  one  satrap,  and  Xenopboi 
mentions  only  one  satrapy  called  Capftdocm,  if  the 
list  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  book  is  genuine. 

Cappadocia,  in  its  widest  extent,  consbtod  of  many 
parts  and  pec^Ies,  md  underwent  many  changes; 
but  those  who  spoke  one  language,  or  neariy  the 
same,  and,  we  may  assume,  were  one  peo]^  the  Syri, 
were  bounded  on  the  sooth  by  the  Cilician  Taoms,  the 
great  HHMmtoin  range  that  separates  the  table  knd  cf 
Cappadocia  fran  the  tract  along  the  Mediterranean; 
on  the  east  they  were  bounded  by  Armenia  and  Colchis, 
and  by  the  intermediate  tribes  that  spc^e  varioos  lan- 
guages, and  these  tribes  were  numerous  in  the  moon- 
tain  regions  south  of  the  Black  Sea;  on  the  Darth 
they  were  bounded  by  the  Eaxine  as  Car  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Halys;  and  en  the  west  by  the  nation 
of  the  Paphlagones,  and  of  the  Galatae  who  settled 
in  Phrygia  as  fru"  as  the  borders  of  the  Lyeaonians, 
and  the  Cilicians  who  occupy  the  nxmntuaons  (v/n- 
X>u>)  Cilicia.  (Strab.  p.  533.)  The  boundaries 
which  Strabo  here  assigns  to  the  CappadociaB  natum 
agree  very  well  with  the  loose  deacriptioo  of  Hero- 
dotus, and  the  only  difierence  is  that  Strabo  intro- 
duces the  name  of  the  Galatae,  a  body  of  adventurers 
from  Gaul  who  fixed  themselves  in  Asia  Minor  after 
the  time  of  Herodotus.  The  ancients,  however  («{ 
vaAuof),  distinguished  the  Cataones  from  the  Cappa- 
docians as  a  diflerent  people,  though  they  spoke  the 
same  language;  and  in  the  enimieration  of  the  na- 
tions, they  placed  Cataoaia  after  Cappadocia.  and 
then  came  the  Euphrates  and  the  nations  east  cf  the 
Euphrates,  so  that  they  placed  even  Helitene  under 
Cataonia,  which  Melitene  lies  between  Cataoaia  and 
the  Enphrates,  and  borders  on  Conunag^ne.  Aria- 
rathes,  the  first  man  who  had  the  title  oS  king  of  the 
Cappadodans,  attached  Cataonia  to  Cappadocia. 
(Strab.  p.  534,  in  whoae  text  there  b  some  little 
confusion,  but  it  does  not  aflect  the  general  meaning; 
Groekurd's  note  on  the  passage  is  not  satisfactory.) 
The  kings  of  Cappadocia  traced  their  descent  from 
one  of  the  seven  who  assassinated  the  usurper  Smer- 
dis,  B.C  521.  The  Persian  satraps  who  held  this 
province  are  called  kings  by  Diodorna;  but  their 
power  must  have  been  very  insecure  until  the  death 
of  Seleucus,  the  last  of  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
B.C.  281.  Ariamthes  I.,  as  he  is  called,  died  in 
B.&  322.  He  was  defeated  by  Perdiccas,  who 
hanged  or  impaled  him.  Aiiarathes  IL,  a  sui  cf 
Uolopbemes,  brother  of  Ariaiathes  I.,  expdled  the 
Macedonians  from  Cappadocia,  and  left  it  to  Ariamnee, 
one  of  bis  sons,  called  the  second;  for  the  tatlier  of 
Ariaiathes  I.  was  called  Ariamnes,  and  he  had 
Cappadocia  as  a  satiapy.  Ariamnes  IL  was  followed 
by  Ariaratbes  III.,  and  he  was  snccoeded  by  Aria- 
rathes  IV.,  who  jdned  King  Antiochus  in  his  war 
against  the  Bomans,  who  afierwanls  acknowledged 
him  as  an  ally.  He  died  B.C.  162.  His  sucoessars 
were  Ariaratbes  V.  and  VI.,  and  with  Ariaratbes  VL 
the  royal  fitmily  of  Cappadocia  became  extinct,  abo«t 
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B.'e.d3.    Vfoa  this  the  Bonuuu  gave  the  Cmppa- 
doeUn   permission  to  gorern  thema^es  ss  they 
l&ed,  bnt  tiuj  sent  s  dspntstlon  to  Borne  to  say  that 
thej  were  not  able  to  bear  liberty,  by  which  they 
probaUy  meant  diat  DOtbinK  hut  kingly  goTsnunent 
eoaU  Mcvrs  traaqnillity ;  npon  which  the  Bomans 
allowed  them  to  chooes  a  king  from  among  them- 
Belra,  and  they  chose  Ariobarzanes  I.,  colled  Philo- 
nmaeas  on   bis   coins.     (Strab.    p.  640;  Jastin. 
sxzriii.  S.)    The  new  king  was  driven  ont  of  his 
ooanti7  br  Mthridatss  the  Gnat,  bnt  he  was  re- 
stored by'L.  Sulla  (b.  c.  92).     Again  he  was  ex- 
pelled (b.  c.  88),   and   again  restored,   B.  c.  84. 
Bnt  this  king  hod  no  rest.     In  b.  c.  66,  this  "  so- 
dns  popnli  Komani  atque  amicus "  (Cic.  pro  Leg. 
MtmU.  U,  5)  was  again  expelled  by  his  old  enemy 
Uithridates.     He  was  restored  by  Cn.  Pompeias, 
and  resigned  his  tnmMeeome  throne  to  his  son  Aiio- 
barzaiKs  II.  in  B.  c.  63.      This  Ariobananee  11. 
was  king  of  Cappodocia  when  Cicero  was  procomal 
of  CiEcia,  B.cSl.    Cicero  gave  him  his  snpport  (a<i 
AU.  y.  20).     It  seems,  howerer,  that  the  khig  whom 
Cicero  protected  may  have  been  not  Ariobarzuies  II., 
but  Ariobarzanes  III.    If  diis  be  so,  Ariobarames  II. 
died  before  Cicaro  was  jiraaaisal  of  CiHcia,  and  the 
reigning  king  in  B.C.  SI  was  a  third  Ariobananes. 
(^Diet  o/Biogr.  vol.  i.  p.  286.)    Cicero  had  some 
very  onpleasant  boanns  to  transact  with  this  king, 
who  was  a  debtor  to  Cn.  Pompeias  the  Great  and 
M.  Jonins  Bmtus,  the  patriot.    The  proconsol,  mnch 
against  his  will,  had  to  dan  the  king  for  his  greedy 
Boman  ciediters.    The  king  was  very  poor;  he  had 
no  treasury,  no  regular  taxes.     Cicero  got  out  of  him 
■boat  100  talents  for  Bmtas,  and  the  king's  six 
months'  note  for  200  talents  to  Pompeius  (ad  Att. 
tL   1.   S).     This    Ariobananes   joined    Pompeins 
against  Caesar,  who,  however,  pardoned  him,  and 
added  to  his  dominions  part  of  Armenia,     (Dion 
Cass.  xlL  63.)    When  L.  Cassins  was  in  Asia  (b.c. 
42)  raising  troops  for  the  war  against  Antonios  sad 
Octavios,  be  sent  some  horsemen,  who  assassinated 
Ariobarames,  on  the  pretext  that  he  was  conspiring 
against  Caseins.     (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  63.)     The 
assassins  robbed  th«  dead  king,  and  carried  off  lis 
money  and  whatever  else  was  moveable.     This  king 
was  socceeded  by  Ariarathes  VII.;  bnt  Sisinnss  dis- 
puted th*  title  with  him,  and  H.  Antonins,  while 
psaing  thnmgh  Aria  aitor  the  battle  of  PhilippI, 
gave  a  judgment  in  bvonr  of  Sisinnas,  on  acconnt  of 
the  beauty  «f  his  motlwr  Glaphyre.     In  B.  a  36, 
Antonios  expelled  and  mnrdored  Ariarathes,  and 
gave  the  kingdom  to  Archelans,  a  descendant  of  the 
Arehelans  who  was  a  general  of  Mithridates  (in  b.c. 
88).    All  the  kings  of  Cappadoda  up  te  this  Arche- 
Isus  have  Persian  names,  and  probably  were  of  Per- 
sian stock.     (See  Clinton,  Fatti,  on  the  kings  of 
Cappadoda;  Viet,  of  Biogr.  vol.  i.  pp.  284,  286.) 

Archelaoe  received  Erom  Aagoetns  (b.  o.  20)  some 
parts  of  Ciljcia  on  the  coast,  and  the  Lesser  Armenia. 
(Dion  Cass.  Kv.9.)  In  a.d.  IS,  Tiberius  treacfae- 
roosly  invited  him  to  Borne,  anid  kept  him  there. 
He  died  probably  aboDt  A.D.  17,  and  his  kingdom 
was  made  a  Roman  pteiriDce.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  42; 
Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  17;  Strab.  p.  584.)  When  Strabo 
wrote  his  dcsoriptioa  of  Cappadocia,  Archelans  was 
dead,  and  Cappadocia  was  a  Boman  province.  It 
yna  governed  by  a  Procumtor.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  49.) 
Cappadocia,  in  its  widest  extent,  is  considered  by 
Strabo  to  be  what  he  calk  an  isthmus  of  a  great 
peninsala,  this  isthmus  being  contracted  by  the  Gulf 
at  bans  on  the  wntli— as  fiv  wot  a*  Cilicia  Tra- 
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chea  or  Mountainous  ClUda, — and  by  the  Enxine 
on  the  north,  between  Snope  and  the  sea-ooast  of 
the  Tibareni  who  were  about  the  river  Tbermodon. 
The  part  west  of  this  isthmus  is  called  the  Cberso- 
nesns,  which  ooncsponds  ts  the  coontry  whidi  He- 
rodotus calls  withhi  {irr6s),  that  is,  west  ef,  the 
Halys.  Bnt  in  Strabo's  time  it  was  the  fsshion  to 
designate  this  western  tract  as  Asia  within  Taurus, 
in  which  he  even  inelodea  Lycia  (p.  S34).  This 
isthmus  is  called  a  neck  («ix^)  hy  Herodotos;  but 
the  dimensions  which  he  assigns  to  it,  as  they  stand 
in  our  texts,  are  very  inexact,  being  only  five  days' 
jonmey  to  an  active  man  (i.  72).  He  reckons  a 
day's  jonmey  at  200  stadia  (iv.  101),  and  at  ISO 
stadia  in  another  phice  (v.  S3). 

The  dimensions  of  Cappadocia  fipom  the  Pontni, 
that  is,  the  province  of  Pontus,  to  the  Taurus,  its 
soothem  limit,  are  stated  hy  Strabo  to  be  1800  sta- 
dia; and  the  length  from  Pfarygia,  its  western  boun- 
dary, to  the  Euphrates  and  Armenia,  the  eastern 
boondaiy,  aboot  3000  stadia.  These  dimensions  are 
too  large.  The  boondaiy  between  Pontus  and  Cap- 
padoda is  a  mountain  tract  parallel  to  the  Taurus, 
which  commences  at  the  western  extremity  of  Camm»- 
nene,  where  the  hill  fort  Dasmenda  stands  (it  is  in- 
correctly printed  Commagene  in  Casanbon's  Strab.  p. 
540),  totheeastemextremityofLaviniasene.  Com- 
magene and  Laviniasene  are  divisions  of  Cappadoi  is. 
These  limits  do  not  include  Cilicia  Trachea,  which 
was  attached  to  Cappadocia;  and  Strabo  descritas 
dus  division  of  Cilicia  onder  CiuciA. 

The  ten  divisions  of  Cappadoda  (Strab.  p.  634) 
are,  Melitene,  Cataonia,  Cilicia,  Tyanitis,  and  Gar- 
sanritis,  which  is  incorrectly  written  Isauritis  in 
Casanbon's  text.  He  calls  these  the  divisions  at  or 
aboot  Taurus  (a2  rpir  Tf!  Tavpy);  and  he  enume- 
rates them  from  east  to  west.  For  Melitene  wss  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  which  separated  it 
from  So{jiene  on  the  east  of  the  river.  South-west 
cf  Melitene  is  the  basin  of  Cataonia,  which  lies  be- 
tween the  range  <^  Amanos  aa  the  south,  and  the 
Antitanrus  on  the  north.  The  district  of  Cilicia 
bordered  on  Cataonia,  and  it  contained  the  town  of 
Mazaca,  afterwards  Caesareia,  and  the  I0R7  mountain 
Argaeus  [Aboakl-s],  the  highest  pdnt  of  Cappa- 
doda. The  Tyanitis,  so  called  from  Tyana,  is 
sonth-west  of  Cilicia.  "Tyana  was  at  the  northern  base 
of  Taurus,  and  near  the  pass  into  Cilida,  called  the 
Cilician  gates.  Cilicia  and  Tyanitis,  according  to 
Strabo,  were  the  only  divisions  of  Cappadocia  that 
contained  dties.  Garsauritis  was  on  the  west,  on 
the  bard«s  of  Phrygia.  The  other  five  districts 
named  by  Strabo  are,  Laviniasene,  Sargaransene, 
Saravene,  Cammanene,  and  Morimene;  and  he  names 
them  also  from  east  to  west,  or  nearly  so.  They 
occupied  the  northern  part  of  Cappadocia,  bordering 
on  Pontns.  The  position  of  Bkviniasene  is  not  easy 
to  fix;  bnt,  according  to  Strabo's  words,  already 
dted,  it  most  be  in  the  north-east  part  of  Cappa- 
docia. It  is  wrongly  placed  in  some  maps.  To  these 
ten  divisions  were  added  by  the  Bomans  an  eleventh, 
which  comprised  the  cotutry  to  the  south-west  about 
Cybistra  and  Castabala,  and  as  fiur  as  Derbe,  which 
is  in  Lycaonia. 

Armenia  Minor  did  not  originally  behmg  to  the 
Boman  province  of  Cappadocia,  the  limits  of  which 
Strabo  has  described.  The  Gredc  geographer  fixes 
the  position  of  Armenia  Minor  (p.  555)  thus.  South 
of  Phamacia  and  Trapezns,  on  the  Euxine,  am  the 
Tibareni  and  Clialdad,  OS  he  calls  them, who  extend  as 
fiur  sooth  as  Armenia  the  Leas,  which  is  a  tolendtly 
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fertile  eaaatrj.  The  people  of  this  AnMnis  were 
gmanei  hj  s  king,  like  the  people  of  Sophene;  and 
these  kings  of  the  small  Armenia  were  sometimes  in 
league  with  the  other  Armenians,  and  sometimes  they 
were  not.  Tbej  extended  their  dominions  eren  to 
Phamada  and  Trapezns,  bat  the  last  of  them  snr- 
KDdered  to  Hithridates  the  GreaL  Some  time  after 
the  defeat  of  Mithridates  this  Armenia  was  attached 
to  the  Cappadocian  kingdom  of  Ariobananes,  as 
stated  above.  The  Euphrates  was  the  eastern  bonn- 
daiy  of  this  Armenia,  and  separated  it  from  Acilisene. 

This  boundary  seems  to  have  begun  about  the 
point  where  the  Euphrates  takes  a  southern  course. 
The  northern  boundary  of  Armenia  Minor  extended 
to  the  Paiyadres  range,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Halys,  and  even  comprised  part  of  that 
of  the  Lycos;  for  Nioopolis  was  probably  on  tlie  Ly- 
ons, though  it  is  not  certain.  Helitene  was  sonth  of 
Armenia  Minor,  and  also  m  the  west  side  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. Ptolemy  (v.  7)  includes  both  Melitene  and 
Calaonia  in  Annenis  Minor.  It  is  very  difficult  to  fix 
any  boundary  of  this  Armenia,  except  that  on  the  side 
of  the  Euphrates;  and  the  modem  writers  on  ancient 
geography  do  not  help  us  much.  Armenia  Minor  was 
given  by  Caligula  to  Cotys  in  A.D.38,  and  by  Nero  in 
A.D.  54  to  Anstobulus.  It  was  afterwards  attached 
to  the  province  of  Cappadocia,  bnt  it  is  not  certain  at 
what  time;  by  Vespasian,  as  some  suppose,  or  at  the 
btest  by  Trajan.  Its  position  on  the  north-east 
border  of  Cappadocia,  and  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
made  it  a  necessary  addition  to  the  province  for  de- 
fence. Melitene  was  now  reckoned  a  part  of  Armenia 
Minor,  which  bad,  for  the  metropolis  of  the  northern 
part,  Nicopolis,  the  probable  poeition  of  which  has  been 
mentioned;  and  for  the  southern  part,  the  town  of 
Melitene,  near  the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates. 
Cappadocia  Proper,  so  poor  in  towns,  was  emiched 
with  the  addition  of  Archelais  in  Garsauritis,  near 
the  western  frontier  of  Cappadocia,  by  the  emperor 
Claudius ;  and  with  Fanstinopolis,  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Cappadocia,  by  M.  Aurelios. 

Pliny's  (vi,  3)  divisions  of  Cappadocia  do  not 
agree  with  Strabo;  nor  can  we  understand  easily 
whether  he  is  describing  Cappadocia  as  a  Boman 
province  or  not.  He  correctly  places  Melitene  as 
lying  in  front  of  Armenia  Minor,  and  Cataonia  as 
bordering  on  Commagene.  He  makes  Garsauritis, 
Sargaraosene,  and  Cammanene  border  on  Phrygia. 
He  phices  Morimene  in  tlie  NVV.,  bordering  oo  Ga- 
la! ia,  "where  the  river  Cappadox  separates  them 
(the  Galatlans  and  Cappadocians),  from  which  they 
derived  their  name,  being  before  called  Leucosyri." 
If  the  position  of  the  Cappadox  can  be  detennbiad, 
it  fixes  the  boundary  of  Cappadocia  on  this  side. 
Aiuswortb  (^London  Gtog.  Jountat,  vol.  x.  pi  290) 
supposes  it  to  be  the  small  river  of  Kir-Shthfr,  or  the 
Kaiichi-Sa,  which  joins  the  Ualys  on  the  right  bank, 
a  little  north  of  39°  N.  lat.  Mojur,  which  is  in  N. 
lat.  39°  5',  and  at  an  elevation  of  3140  feet  above 
the  sea,  may  be  Mociisos  (Ainsworth).  Some  geo- 
graphers place  Mocissus  at  Kir-Shekr,  which  is  NW. 
of  Af<gur. 

The  Cappadocia  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  I.)  comprises  a 
much  larger  extent  of  country  than  Cappadocia 
Proper.  He  makes  it  extend  on  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine  from  Amisns  to  the  mouth  of  the  Apsams; 
and  this  coast  is  distributed  among  Pontus  Galaticus, 
Pontns  Polemoniacus  and  Poutns  Cappadodcos.  All 
this  is  excluded  from  the  Cappadocia  of  Strabo. 
The  praefecturaeCappadocicae  which  Ptolemy  names 
are  seven:  Chamanene,  Sargarausene  (Sargabrasene), 
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Garsaonria  (Gardocreta),  Cilicia;  Lycamia;  Antiiv 
chiana,  containing  Derbe,  Laranda  and  CNbaaa;  and 
Tyanitis  (Tyanis).  These  are  the  divigions  as 
they  stand  in  the  old  Latin  version  of  Ptolemy:  some 
of  the  names  are  cocrapt.  Ptolemy,  as  already  ob- 
served, places  Meliteoe  aud  Catacnia  onder  Armenia 
Minor,  and  he  gives  to  Cataonia  a  greater  extent  than 
Strabo  does. 

The  districts  of  Meutkhb,  and  Cataosia,  an 
described  in  separate  articles;  and  also  Pohtvs Ga- 
laticus, PoLEUONiACcs,  aiid  Cappadocicus. 

Cappadocia  in  its  limited  sense  comprised  part  of 
the  upper  basin  of  the  Halys,  as  &r  west  as  the 
river  Cappadox.  The  country  to  the  north  of  the 
Halys  is  monntainous,  and  this  plains  that  lie  be- 
tween tliis  northern  range  and  the  soDtfaem  range 
of  Taums,  are  at  a  great  elevatioo  above  the  sea. 
The  ]dain  of  Caesareia  (/TauorqieA)  at  the  foot  of 
the  Argaens  is  3336  feet  high,  according  to  Ains- 
worth (^London  Gtog.  Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  310). 
Hamilton  (J2eteareAet,  &c.  voL  ii.  p.- 280)  makes  it 
4200  feet.  The  difieience  between  these  two  esti- 
mates is  1000  feet,  and  one  of  them  must  be 
erroneous.  However  the  great  elevation  of  this  part 
of  the  country  is  certain.  The  plain  of  Caesareia  is 
covered  with  com  fields  and  vineyards.  (Hamilton.) 
Strabo  describes  the  phiins  aronnd  Caesareia  in  his 
time  as  altogether  unproductive  and  nncoltivated, 
though  level ;  bnt  they  were  sandy  and  rather  stony. 
The  level  of  the  Halys  in  the  latitude  of  Caesareia 
must  also  be  at  a  very  ooosiderable  elevation  alnve 
the  sea,  though  much  less  than  that  of  the  plain  of 
Caesareia. 

Strabo  observes  (p.  539)  that  Cappadocia,  thoogb 
farther  south  than  Pantos,  is  coUer;  and  the  ooontty 
which  he  calls  Bagadania,  the  roost  sontfaem  part  il 
Cappadocia,  at  the  foot  of  Taurus,  thongh  it  is  levd, 
has  scarcely  any  fruit-bearing  trees ;  but  it  is  pasture 
land,  as  a  large  part  of  the  rest  of  Cappadocia  is. 
That  part  of  Strabo's  Cappadocia,  which  is  not 
drained  by  the  Halys,  belongs  to  two  separate 
physical  divisions.  That  to  the  west  and  SW.  of 
Caesareia  belongs  to  the  high  phiteans  of  Lycaoniaand 
Phrygia,  the  waters  of  which  hare  no  outlet  to  the 
sea.  The  other  port  which  contains  the  caant>7 
east  and  south-east  of  Caesareia,  belongs  to  the 
basins  of  the  Pyramns,  and  the  Sams,  which  riveis 
pass  through  the  gaps  of  the  Taoms  to  the  plaina  of 
Cilicia. 

Cappadocia  was  generally  deficient  in  wood;  bat 
it  was  well  adapted  for  grain,  particularly  wheat. 
Some  parts  produced  excellent  wine.  It  was  also  a 
good  grating  country  for  domesticatad  «ninul«  of  all 
kinds;  and  it  produced  good  horses.  Some  add  wild 
eases  to  the  list  of  Cappadocian  animals  (Giusknrd, 
Strab.  iL  p.  457),  in  which  case  they  most  read 
ofcefpiSiiTos  instead  of  /ry^oror  in  Strab.  (p.  539)^ 
But  Strabo's  observation  would  be  very  ridicukms  if 
he  were  speaking  of  wild  asses.  The  mineral  pro- 
ducts were  (Strab.  pi  540)  plates  of  crystal,  as  he 
calls  it;  a  lapis  Onychites  fnuid  near  the  border  of 
Galatia;  a  white  stone  fitted  for  sword  handles;  and 
a  lapis  specularis,  or  plates  of  a  translncent  stone, 
which  was  exported.  There  are  salt  beds  of  great 
extent  near  the  west  side  of  the  Halys,  at  a  place 
called  Tuz  Koi,  probably  within  the  hmits  of  the 
Garsauritis  of  Strabo.  The  great  salt  lake  of  Tatta 
is  west  of  Tux  Koi,  and  within  the  limits  of  Great 
Phrygia,  but  the  plateau  in  which  it  is  sitnated  is 
part  of  the  high  land  of  Cappadocia.  The  level  of 
the  lake  is  about  2500  feet  above  the  sea..    It  i* 
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nnrly  iij  in  rammer.  Stnbo  (p.  568)  pUcea  tlw 
hke  immedutely  aootfa  of  Gaktii^  and  bordering  oo 
Great  Cappadocia,  and  the  part  of  Cappadocia  called 
Uorimeoe.  This  lake  then  mnxt  be  riewed  as  near 
the  common  boondaiy  of  Galatia,  Plirrgia,  and 
Cappadoda. 

The  rootes  of  Hamilton  in  Asia  Minor  (^Re- 
tearcktt,  &c.),  and  of  Ainsworth  from  Angora  \>j 
Kaitarijieh  to  Bir  {Lmdon  Otog.  Journal,  toL  x.) 
contain  moch  valuable  information  on  tJie  geologjr, 
and  tlM  physical  geography  of  Cappadocia.  [G.  L.] 
CAPPADOX  RIVER  [Cappadocia.] 
CAPBA'BIA  (Kawpofta),  a  small  island  in  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea,  between  Corsica  and  the  coast  of 
Etmria,  still  called  Capraia.  It  is  distant  aboot 
30  geograjdiical  miles  fiom  Popokmiam,  the  nearest 
point  of  the  mainland,  and  is  a  rocky  and  elevated 
island,  forming  a  conspicnous  object  in  this  port  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  though  only  about  5  miles  long 
by  2  in  breadth.  Varro,  who  writes  the  name  Ca- 
ptasia,  tells  ns  it  was  derived  from  the  number  of 
wild  goats  with  which  it  abounded;  whence  also  the 
Gree£s  called  it  Aboiuum;  but  it  most  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  island  of  loiuuM,  now  GigKo, 
which  is  much  farther  south.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s  12; 
Ptol.  iu.  1.  §78;  Mela,ii,7;  Vair.  A  A  u.  8.  §  8.) 
Butilins  tells  as  that  it  was  inhabited  in  his  time  by 
a  number  of  monks.  (/<m.  L  435.)  [E.  H.  B.l 
CAPRA'RIA.  [Balaares;  Fobtuicatae.] 
CAPRASIA,  a  town  of  Bmttinm,  placed  by  the 
Itineraries  on  the  road  from  Mniannm  to  Cnxientia, 
and  distant  28  miles  from  the  hUter  city.  (Itm. 
Ant.  ppl  105,  110;  Tah.  Peut.)  It  is  probably  the 
modem  Tartia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Crathis,  abont 
the  required  distance  fhim  CosoMa.    [E.  H.  B.] 

CA'PREAE  (Kovp^oi;  Capri),  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Campania,  lying  immediately  opposite  the 
SuTicntine  Prumontoiy,  from  which  it  was  separated 
by  a  strait  only  3  miles  in  width.  (Tac.  Ann,  iv. 
67.)  Pliny  tells  as  it  was  1 1  miles  in  circuit,  which 
is  very  near  the  tmth.  (Pliny,  iii  6.  s.  IS.)  Like 
the  mountain  range,  which  forms  the  sonthem 
boundary  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  of  which  it  is, 
ui  fact,  only  a  continuation,  Capreae  consists  wholly 
of  linwstone,  and  is  girt  almost  all  round  with  pr»- 
cipitous  diSi  of  rock,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea, 
and  in  many  places  attaining  to  a  great  elevation. 
The  western  portion  of  the  island,  now  called  Anna 
Capri  (a  name  probably  derived  from  the  Greek 
ai  im  Viatfiw.'),  is  mxxii  the  most  elevated,  rising 
10  a  height  of  1,600  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
eastern  end  also  forms  an  abrupt  hill,  with  precipi- 
tous cli&  towards  the  mainhind ;  but  between  the 
two  is  a  depression,  or  saddle,  of  moderate  height, 
where  the  modem  town  of  Capri  now  stands.  The 
only  landing-jdaces  an  two  littie  coves  on  either 
nde  of  this. 

Of  the  histisy  of  Capreae  very  little  is  known 
prior  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  A  tradition  alluded 
to  by  several  of  the  Latin  poets,  bat  of  the  origin  of 
which  we  have  no  explanation,  represents  it  as  occu- 
pied at  a  very  early  period  by  a  people  called  Teleboae, 
apparently  the  same  whom  we  find  mentioned  as  a 
piiatical  race  inhabiting  the  isUnds  of  the  Echinades, 
off  the  coast  of  Acamania.  (Schol.  ad  Apoll. 
Bhod.  L  747.)  Virgil  speaks  of  them  as  subject  to 
a  king,  named  Telon,  whence  SUins  Italicos  calls 
Capnae  "  antiqni  saxasa  Telonis  insnla."  (Viig. 
Am.  viu  735 ;  SiL  ItaL  viii.  543;  SUt  St/r.  iii.  5 ; 
Tae.  Amn.  iv.  67.)  In  historical  times  we  find  that 
the  island  pasted  into  the  hands  of  the  Neapolitans, 
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and  its  inhabitants  appear  to  hare  adopted  and  re- 
tained to  a  kite  period  the  Greek  customs  of  that 
people.  But  Augustas  having  taken  a  fimcy  to 
Capreae,  in  consequence  of  a  favourable  omen  which 
be  met  with  on  landing  there,  took  possession  of 
it  as  part  of  the  imperial  domain,  giving  the  Nea- 
politans in  exchange  the  far  more  wealthy  island  of 
Aenaria.  (Saet.  .141^.92;  Dion  Cass.  Iii.  43.)  He 
appears  to  have  visited  it  repeatedly,  and  spent  four 
days  there  shortiy  before  his  death.  (Suet  Aug.  98.) 
Bat  it  was  his  successor  Tiberias  who  gave  the 
chief  celebrity  to  Capreae,  having,  in  a.d.  27,  es- 
tablished his  residence  permanently  en  the  bland, 
where  he  spent  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  Ac- 
cording to  Tacitns,  it  vras  not  -so  much  the  mildness 
of  the  climate  and  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  that 
led  him  to  take  up  his  abode  here,  as  the  secluded 
and  inaccessible  character  of  the  spot,  which  se- 
cured him  alike  from  danger  and  fixrni  observation. 
It  was  here  accordingly  that  he  gave  himself  up  to 
the  unrestrained  practice  of  the  grossest  debaucheries, 
which  have  rendered  his  name  scarcely  less  infa- 
mous than  his  craelties.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  67,  vi.  1 ; 
Soet.  Tib.  40,  43;  Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  5;  Juv.  Sat.  x. 
93.)  He  erected  not  less  than  twelve  villas  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island,  the  remains  of  several  of 
which  are  still  visible.  The  most  considerable  appears 
to  have  been  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff 
fiwing  the  Snrrentme  Prranoiitory,  which,  from  its 
strong  position,  is  evidently  that  designated  by  Pliny 
(iii  6.  s.  12)  as  the  "  An  Tiberii."  It  is  supposed 
also  to  be  this  one  that  was  called,  as  we  leara  from 
Snetonius  (Jib.  65),  the  "  VUla  Jovis."  Near  it 
are  the  remains  of  a  pharos  or  light-house,  alluded 
to  both  by  Suetonius  and  Statins,  which  most  have 
served  to  guide  ships  through  the  strait  between  this 
headland  and  the  Surrentine  Promontory.  (SueL 
Tib.  74;  StaL  SUs.  iii.  5. 100.) 

Stnbo  tells  us  that  there  were  formerly  two  small 
towns  in  the  ishind,  but  in  his  time  only  one  re- 
mained. It  in  all  probability  occupied  the  same  site 
as  the  modem  town  of  Capri.    (Stimb.  v.  p.  248.) 

The  name  of  Tatirubuhie,  mentioned  by  Statins 
(iii.  1. 1 29),appears  to  have  been  given  to  some  of  the 
lofty  crags  and  rocks  that  crown  the  island  of  Capri  i 
it  is  said  that  two  of  these  still  bear  the  names  of 
Torogrande  and  Toro  piccolo.  From  its  rocky 
cbaiactsT  and  calcareous  snl  Capri  is  far  inferior  in 
fertility  to  the  opposite  island  of  IicUa  :  the  epithet 
of  "  dites  Capreae,"  given  it  in  the  same  passage  by 
Statins,  could  be  deserved  only  on  account  of  the 
imperial  splendour  lavished  on  tiie  villas  of  Tiberius. 
Excavations  in  modem  times  have  bronght  to  light 
mosaic  pavements,  bas-reliefs,  cameos,  gems,  and 
other  relica  of  antiquity.  These,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  isbnd,  are  fully  described  by  Ua- 
drava.  {Letttrt  tult  Jtola  di  Capri.  Dresden, 
1794.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAPBIA  LAKE.     [Aspeicdus.] 

CAPRUS.  (iUspos:  Lybtzddha),  the  port  and 
island  of  Stageims  to  the  SW.  of  the  Strymonio 
Golf.  (Shab.  vii.  p.  331 ;  corap.  Leake,  Northtm 
Greece,  vol.  iiu  p.  166.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CAPRUS.  l.(Kdwpoi,  Strab.xvi.p.738;  Polyb. 
v.  51 ;  Ptol.  vi.  1. 1  7),  a  river  of  Assyria  which  flowed 
into  the  Tigris,  not  many  miles  below  Nineveh.  Its 
modem  name  is  the  Leuer  Zib.  It  is  probable  that 
the  name  of  this,  and  that  of  the  Greater  Zab,  th« 
Lycus,  were  imported  into  Assyria  by  the  Greeks 
from  Phrygia,  in  which  were  two  rivers  of  the  same 
names  in  close  propiuqoity  the  one  to  the  other.  [V.] 
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2.  A  tribntaty  of  th«  Maemnder,  riaiiig  In  Phrjr- 

gia.      rMAEABDRB.] 

CAPSA  (Kifc^:  (Va  or  Ght^tah,  Ra.),  an 
important  ci^  in  tha  extmne  S.  of  Nam^  (aft  in 
B/ucium),  standing  in  a  fertile  and  well-watered 
oaais,  in  the  midst  of  an  arid  deeert  aboonding  in 
serpents,  SW.  of  Thelepte,  and  NW.  of  Taeape.  Its 
foondatieo  was  iscribed  to  the  Libyan  Hercul«,  and 
it  seenu  to  b«  the  Heoatooipyloa  of  Poljbios  (l  73) 
and  Diodonu  (ir.  18;  comp.  Frag.  Lib.  xxir).  In 
the  Jagorthine  War  it  was  the  tmsurj  of  Jugortha, 
and  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Marias;  bnt  it  was 
afterwards  rebuilt,  and  made  a  oolooy.  Its  names 
are  found  on  in8crii<tioos  at  Cq/in.  (Sallnst.  Jug. 
89,  et  saq.;  Flor.  iiL  1 ;  Stnb.  zvii.  p.  831 ;  Plin.  t. 
4;It.A»t.Le.;  Tab.Ptut.;  Ptol.iT.3.$39;  tfotk. 
Afr.;  Shaw,  p.  124,  2nd  ed.).  [P.  a] 

CA'PUA  (Kairui):  Elk.  KaTuai'bi,or  Kon^criot: 
in  Latin  Capuensis  and  Capoanus ;  but  originally, 
Carapann^  which  is  the  only  form  found  in  Liry  or 
Cioero:  Sta  ilaria,  di  Capoua),  the  capital  of 
Campania,  and  one  of  the  most  important  and  cele- 
brated cities  of  Italy.  It  was  situated  about  2  miles 
from  the  river  Vultumos,  and  little  more  than  one 
fiom  the  foot  of  Mount  Tifata.  The  origin  and 
etymology  of  the  name  are  much  disputed.  The 
most  probable  derivatioa  is  that  adopted  by  Livy, 
from  ''Campos,"  on  account  of  its  situation  in  a  fertile 
plain;  it  is  certain  that  the  name  of  Capua  is 
iband  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  Conapoms; 
the  dtiiens  of  Capua  are  constantly  called  Cam- 
pani,  and  the  territory  "  Campamis  ager."  Thus 
also  Virgil  n^t  "  Campana  urbs  "  for  Capoa. 
(.4m.  X.  145.)  Strabo,  on  the  other  hand,  derires 
it  from  "  capat,"  as  the  ckie/  dty  or  htad  of  the 
anrrounding  region ;  while  others,  according  to  cns- 
tom,  derived  it  &om  a  founder  of  the  name  of  Capys, 
whom  some  represented  as  the  leader  of  the  Samnits 
oonquerors  in  b.  a  423,  while  othere  made  him  a 
caolamporary  of  Aeneas,  or  connected  him  with  the 
kings  of  Alba  Loi^a.  (Ut.  iv.  37 ;  Strab.  v.  p.242 ; 
Fe8tns,<.r.  Copwi;  Viig.i4m.x.  145;  and  Serriui 
ad  loc.;  Stat  Sib),  ill  5. 77.) 

There  is  much  uncertainty  also  as  to  the  time 
when  the  dty  first  received  this  name :  Livy  ex- 
pressly tells  us  that  its  Etruscan  name  was  Vnl- 
tunium,  and  that  it  firat  received  that  of  Capoa 
from  the  Samnites:  other  writers  reprsaant  Capoa 
itself  as  a  word  of  Tuscan  origin.  (Intpp.  ap.  Serr. 
I.  c.)  The  nam*  must  certainly  be  of  greater  anti- 
quity than  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  Livy,  if  we 
may  trust  to  the  accuracy  of  Stephanns  of  Byian- 
tium,  who  dtes  it  as  us<Mi  by  Hecataens,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  it  was  the  Oicoh  name  of  the 
dty  long  before  the  period  of  the  Samnite  oonqoeat, 
and  was  only  revived  at  that  period. 

Andent  writers  are  generally  agreed  in  ascribing 
the  foundation  of  Capos  to  the  Etruscans :  tUs  was 
the  statement  of  Cats,  as  well  as  of  those  anthors 
who  diflered  from  him  widely  aa  to  its  date  (Veil. 
Pat  i  7);  and  is  confirmed  by  Strabo  (v.  pi.  242); 
at  the  same  time  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  was 
already  an  Oscan  town  npoo  the  site  whidi  was 
selected  by  the  Tnscana  for  that  of  their  new  capital 
of  Vultumnm.  The  period  of  this  fbuudatian  was  a 
subject  of  great  uncertainty  among  the  andents 
themselvs.  Cato,  as  we  leain  from  Velldns,  n- 
ferred  it  to  so  latx  a  period  as  a.  c.  471 ;  while  other 
authors  (whose  names  are  not  mentioned)  assigned 
to  it  a  gnater  antiquity  than  Bome,  and  placed  tlie 
foundation  abont  800  B.  c.     Tin  latter  may  very 
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probably  hare  been  adopted  wHh  a  view  to  make  It 
agree  with  the  supposed  data  of  its  heroic  founder 
Capys ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  rvconcile  the  date  given  by  Cato  witk 
what  we  know  fnan  other  sooroea  of  tin  Etruscan 
history,  or  to  believe,  as  Velldns  himself  obaervta,  that 
Capaa  had  rism  within  so  ahort  a  period  ta  so  high 
a  pheh  of  prosperity  and  power.  The  earlier  data 
is  adopted  by  MaUer  (ftnuier,  yfA.  i.  p.  172), 
while  Miebuhr  follows  Csito  (vol  L  p.  7  S).  Itseona 
certain  that  under  the  Etraacan  rule  Capoa  was 
not  only  the  chief  dty  of  the  twelve  wluch  are  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  that  people  in  this  part  of 
Italy,  and  as  such  exercised  a  kind  of  snjHremacy  ma 
the  rest  (Strab.  <.«.);  but  that  it  bad  attained  to  a 
degree  of  wealth  and  prosperity  surpassing  that  of 
most  dties  in  Italy.  But  the  Inxorioos  and  effemi- 
nate habits  which  resulted  fnon  thsir  opolent  con- 
dition, nnfitted  the  inhabitants  for  war,  and  they 
were  unable  to  cope  with  their  more  hardy  ndgh- 
bours  the  Samnites,  who  harassed  them  with  cod- 
tinnal  hostilities.  The  Etruscans  were  at  length 
reduced  to  purchase  peace  by  admitting  the  Sam- 
nites to  all  the  privileges  of  dtisens,  sod  sharing 
with  them  their  Unds  as  well  as  their  dty.  Bnt 
the  new  comers  were  not  long  contented  with  a  part 
only  of  these  advantages;  and  they  took  the  oppor- 
tuni^  of  a  solemn  festival  to  surprise  and  maaBacrs 
their  Tuscan  associates,  and  thns  became  sole 
masters  of  the  dty,  B.  a  423.  (Liv.  ir.  37,  vii.  38.) 
The  drcumstances  of  this  revolution,  as  related  to 
us,  would  in  themselves  prove  that  the  Etruscan 
occupants  of  Capoa  were  little  more  than  a  domi- 
nant aristoerscy:  the  wiginal  Oscan  population  were 
so  &r  from  bang  expelled  or  destroyed  by  the  Sam- 
nites, that  they  were  probably  restored  to  greater 
liberty,  and  were  blended  together  with  thai  new 
rulen  into  the  Campanian  people.  Thoa  it  is 
cleariy  to  this  event  that  Diodorus  refers  when  he 
uses  the  phrase  that  the  Campanian  nation  now  first 
rose  into  being  (wr^on),  Died.  zii. 3 1).  He  plaoea 
it,  however,  seventeen  yean  earlier  than  Livy,  or  m 
B.  a  440. 

Capua  from  henceforth  became  an  essentially 
Oscan  dty ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  diflcrence  of 
origin  between  the  Samnite  rulers  and  the  poidy 
Oscaa  populace  continued  to  infloene*  its  political 
condition,  and  that  the  strongly  marked  oppositiaa 
which  we  find  existing  on  many  occasions  between 
the  knights  or  aristocracy  snd  the  pi^mlar  party,  in 
this  as  well  as  other  dties  of  Campania,  proceeded 
originally  from  this  canse.  The  change  of  ralen  did 
not  aficct  the  pwperity  of  the  city,  which  a|^iean  to 
have  continued  to  exerdse  a  Idnd  vf  snpremacy 
over  thoM  in  its  ndghbaorbood,  and  increased  so 
much  in  wealth  and  popnUtioo  that  it  is  called  by 
Livy,  in  B.  c.  343,  "  urbe  maxima  opoleutiasimaqae 
Italiae."  (Liv.  viL  31.)  But  this  wealth  was  not 
without  its  disadvantages :  eighty  yeaia'  poaaessicsi  of 
'  and  its  fertile  territory  rednced  the  Sanmite 
7iMii[Miiiii  III  II  iinnii  iif loiary  Miri  ifrriTiiiarjnimilar 
to  that  of  their  Etruscan  predeceaaon,  aSd  rnadeial 
them  equally  unfit  to  ccotend  with  thdr  more  hardy 
brethren  who  had  continned  to  inhabit  their  natrns 
mountains.  (Liv.  vii.  29 — 32.)  Hence,  when  in 
B.  c.  343  thdr  assistance  waa  invoked  by  the  odgb- 
booring  petty  tribe  of  the  SMicini,  to  protect  tlMin 
against  the  aggressions  of  the  Samnites,  dieagh 
they  readily  undertook  the  taak,  they  were  totally 
defeated  by  the  Sanuntes  m  the  plain  bttwef  Ut. 
Ti&ta  and  tbtir  dtf ;  and  oompdled  to  aiini  tkent- 
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arint  up  iritbin  their  walls,  and  in  their  torn 
inplare  ibe  assistance  of  the  Romaiu.  The  latter 
•iwedily  relieved  them  from  their  Sanmite  enemies; 
bot  the  citizen!  of  Capna  were  rer^r  near  falling 
rictiins  to  the  treache^  of  a  Roman  garrison  ita- 
tloDed  in  their  dtj,  who  are  said  to  have  meditated 
making  themselves  masters  of  it  bj  a  massacre 
similar  to  that  bj  which  the  Samnitea  had  tbein- 
srlves  obtained  its  pcsseseion.  (Liv.  vii.  38.)  The 
subeeqnent  revolt  of  the  Campanians,  their  alliance 
with  the  Latins,  and  the  defeat  rf  their  combined 
armies  have  already  been  related  under  Camfaicia. 
B;  the  treatjr  which  followed,  Capua  lost  the  poe- 
session  of  the  rich  Falemian  phun  ;  bat  obtained  in 
return  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship;  the  knights, 
who  had  beoi  thioaghout  opposed  to  the  war,  re- 
ceiving apparently  the  full  franchise,  while  the  rest 
of  the  popoJation  obtained  only  the  "  dvitas  sine 
sofiragio."  (Liv.  viiu  U,  14;  Madvig,  de  Colon, 
pp.  340,  241.)  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that 
Capua  did  not  (like  some  ef  the  cities  in  this  ooi>- 
dition)  lose  its  separate  municipal  organisation;  it 
continued  to  be  governed  by  its  own  magistrates, 
the  chief  cf  whom  bore  the  Oscan  title  of  "  Meddix 
Tuticns,"  and  though  we  are  told  that  in  B.  a  317 
they  were  reduced  by  internal  dissensions  to  apply 
for  the  interference  of  the  Boman  senate,  the  new 
regulations  then  introduced  by  the  praetor  L.  Fu- 
riua  appear  to  have  been  succenfol  in  restoring  tran- 
qoilH^.     (Id.  ix.  SO.) 

There  was  nothing  in  the  eooditim  of  Capua  as 
thus  canstitDted  to  check  its  internal  prosperity,  and 
aceonliiigly  it  was  so  iiir  from  declining  imder  the 
Koman  rale  that  it  continued  to  increase  in  opulence: 
and  at  the  period  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  was 
considered  to  be  scarcely  inferior  to  the  two  great 
rival  cities  of  Rome  and  Carthage.  (Flor.  i.  1 6.  §  6). 
But  this  very  power  rendered  its  dependent  condition 
more  galling,  and  there  were  not  wanting  ambitions 
spirits  who  desired  to  place  it  on  a  footing  at  least 
of  equality  with  Borne  itself.      The  suceeeees  at 
Hannibal  during  the  Second  Pnnio  War  appeared  to 
open  to  them  a  prospect  of  attaining  this  (4>ject:  and 
shortly  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  (b.  c  316),  the 
popular  party  in  the  city,  headed  by  Pacuvius  Cala- 
vins  and  Vibius  Virrius,  opened  the  gate*  of  Capna 
to  the  Carthaginian  general.    (Liv.  xziii.  2 — 10.) 
Hath  was  the  power  of  Capua  at  this  time  that 
(including  the  forces  of  her  dependent  cities)  she 
was  deenMd  capable  of  sending  into  the  field  an  army 
of  30,000  foot  and  4000  horse  (/i.  5):  yet  Han- 
nibal seems  to  have  derived  little  real  additional 
strength  from  her  acceasioD :  the  other  moat  cod- 
sideiable  cities  of  Campania,  Mola,  Neapolis,  and 
Comae,  refused  to  iullow  her  example,  and  snccess- 
fttHj  resisted  the  efforts  of  Hannibal.     The  ensnmg 
winter  spent  by  the  Carthaginian  trmps  within  the 
walls  of  Capna  is  said  to  have  produced  a  highly 
bjuriooa  efiiiot  upon  their  discipline,  and  though 
there  i*  the  gioeacst  exaggeration  in  the  statements 
ef  Roman  writers  on  this  subject,  it  is  certain  that 
Hannibal  would  never  again  expose  his  soldiers  to 
the  luxuries  and  temptations  of  a  winter  in  the 
Campnnian  capitaL    The  operations  of  the  following 
campaigns   were  on  the  whole  favourable   to  the 
Roman  arms:  and  instead  of  tlie  citizens  of  Capoa 
finding  themselves  as  they  had  hoped  fkcei  at  the 
head  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  in  the  spring  of  D.C.  212, 
they  wen  theoeelves  besieged  by  the  Roman  armies. 
The  arrival  of  Baanifaal  trim  Apulia  this  time  re- 
feved  the  dty,  and  compelled  the  Bonans  to  retreat: 
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but  no  sooner  had  he  again  withdrawn  his  foices 
than  the  consuls  Fulvins  and  Appius  Claodins  r*. 
nevred  the  siege,  and  invested  the  city,  notwithstsnd- 
ing  its  great  extent,  with  a  double  hne  of  cimun- 
vallation  all  round.  All  the  efiorts  of  Hannibal  to 
break  through  theee  lines  or  compel  the  consuls  to 
raise  the  siege,  proved  fruitless :  bmine  made  itsell 
severely  felt  within  the  walls,  and  the  Capoans  wera 
at  la^fh  compelled  to  SDrrander  at  discretioB 
B.c.3n. 

The  revolt  of  the  fiuthleas  city  was  now  punished 
with  exemplary  severity.     All .  the  senators,  and 
other  nobles,  were  put  to  death,  or  thrown  into 
dungeons,  where    they  ultimately   perished :    the 
other  citizens  wen  removed  to  a  distance  from  tbdr 
homes,  the  greater  part  of  them  beyond  the  Tiber; 
and  the  whole  territory  of  the  city  confiscated  to  the 
Rmnan  state :  all  local  msgistnicies  were  abolished, 
and  the  mixed  population  of  strangers,  srtisans,  and 
new  settlers,  which  was  allowed  to  remain  within 
the  walls  was  subjected  to  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  praefect.  (Liv.  zxvi.  15, 16, 33, 34 ;  Cic.  d» 
Leg.  Agr.  i.  6,  11,  28,  32.)     The  city  itself  was 
only  spared,  says  Livy,  in  order  that  the  most  fertile 
hmds  in  Italy  might  not  be  left  without  inhabitants 
to  cultivate  them :  but  its  poUtical  importance  was 
for  ever  annihilated,  and  the  proud  capital  of  Cam- 
pania reduced  to  the  eraidition  of  a  provincial  town 
of  the  meet  degraded  chwa.     The  policy  of  the 
Romans  in  this  instance  was  eminently  successful : 
while  the  advantages  which  Capna  derived  from  it* 
position  in  the  midst  of  so  fertile  a  plain,  and  on 
the  greatest  high  road  of  the  empire,  soon  raised  it 
again  into  a  populous  and  flonrishing  town,  and  vir- 
tually, though  not  in  name,  the  capital  of  Campania, 
it  continued  to  be  wholly  free  from  domestic  trouble* 
and  seditions,  and  its  inhabitants  were  remarkable  for 
their  fidelity  and  attachment  to  Rome,  of  which  they 
gave  signal  {«Dof  daring  the  trying  period  of  the  Soci^ 
War.  (Cic.(fe£ey..^pr.  iL33.)     It »  probable  that 
tbey  were  on  this  occasion  restored  to  the  possessioa 
of  mnnidpal  privileges,  for  though  Velleius  represents 
them  as  first  recovering  these,  when  they  became  a 
ccdony  imder  Caesar,  they  certainly  appear  to  have 
been  in  possesaian  of  them  in  the  time  at  Cicero. 
(VelL  Pat.  u.  44 ;  Cic  pro  StuL  4,  m  Puon.  12.) 
Its  importance  at  this  period  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  the  repeated  notices  of  it  that  occor  during  the 
Civil  Wars  of  Rome.     Thus  it  was  at  Capna  that 
Sulla  had  assembled  his  army  for  the  Mithridatio 
W'ar,  and  from  whence  he  turned  the  arms  of  his 
legions  against  Rome:  it  was  here,  too,  that  the 
next  year  Cinna  firet  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
agwnst  the  Senate.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  56, 57, 63, 65.) 
Again,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Caciwr 
and  Pompey,  the  partisans  of  the  latter  at  first 
made  Capua  a  kind  of  head-quarters,  which  tbey 
were,  however,  sooa  eoniitrained  to  abandon.  (Id. 
B.  C.  ii  29,  37  ;  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  14 ;    Cic  ad  Att. 
vii,  14.)     It  is  also  mentioned  on  occasi<H]  of  the 
conspiiaey  of  Catiline,  as  one  of  the  places  where 
his  emissaries  were  most  active :  in  consequence  of 
which,  after  the  suppression  of  the  danger,  the 
mimicipality  spontaneonsly  adopted  Cicero  as  their 
patron.  (Cic.  pro  Sat.  4.) 

Capiu  is  at  this  time  termed  by  the  great  orator 
"  urbs  amplissima  atque  omatissima."  (Id.  de  Leg. 
Agr.  28.)  But  the  territory  which  had  once 
belonged  to  it,  the  fertile  "  ager  Campanus,"  was 
retained  by  the  Romans  as  the  property  of  the  stste, 
and  was  giuuded  with  jealous  care  a*  one  of  tha 
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chief  eoDices  of  the  public  revenue :  so  tliit  it  was 
exempted  even  in  the  general  distributions  of  the 
public  lands  b;  the  Gracchi,  and  by  Solla  (Cic.  de 
Jjeg.  Agr.  i.  7),  though  the  latter  scenu  to  have  at 
least  trenched  upon  some  portions  of  k.  (^Lib.  Colon. 
p.  232;  Znmpt,  dt  Colon,  p.  25i.)  In  B.C.  63, 
the  tribune,  Serrilius  Knllos,  brought  in  an  agrarian 
law,  of  which  one  of  the  chief  objects  was  the 
division  of  this  celebrated  district :  bat  the  elo- 
quence of  Cicero  procuiod  its  rejection.  (Cic  m 
Fiton.  2;  Plut.  Cie.  12.)  A  few  years  Uter, 
however,  the  same  mea-sun  was  carried  into  effect 
by  the  Lex  Julia  Agraria  passed  by  Caesar  in  liis 
consulship.  B.  c.  59,  and  20,000  Roman  citizens 
were  settled  in  the  "ager  Campanus,"  and  the 
adjoining  district,  called  the  Campus  Stellatis. 
(Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  7;  Caes.  S.  C.i.  14;  Suet. 
CVio.  20;  Appian,  A  C.  ii.  10;  Veil.  Pat.  u.  44; 
Cic  ad  Att.  U.  16.) 

Capua  thus  became  a  Roman  colony,  and  from 
henceforth  continued  to  enjoy  a  dignity  correspond- 
ing to  its  real  importance.  But  the  colonists  settled 
here  by  Caesar  were  not  long  permitted  to  retain 
their  lands  in  tranquillity.  Among  tbe  cities  of 
Italy  the  possession  of  which  the  Triumvirs  were 
compelled  to  promise  to  their  legions  in  B.  c.  43, 
Capua  held  a  prominent  place  (Appian,  B.C.  ir.3): 
it  appears  to  have  fidlen  to  the  lot  of  the  veterans 
of  Octavian,  on  which  account  the  latter  nuule  it 
the  head-quarters  of  his  army  previous  to  the  war 
of  Pemsia,  B.C.  41.  (Id.  v.  24.)  We  leun  also 
that  he  further  increased  it  by  the  establishment  of 
fresh  bodies  of  veterans  after  the  battle  of  Actium : 
in  consequence  of  which  repeated  accessions,  the 
city  appears  to  have  assumed  the  titles  of  "  Colonia 
Julia  Augusta  Felix,"  which  we  find  it  bearing  in 
inscriptions.  On  the  last  of  these  occasions  Au- 
gustus conferred  an  additional  boon  upon  Capoa 
(which  he  seems  to  have  regarded  witb  especial 
fiivour)  by  bestowing  npon  the  municipality  a  valu- 
able tract  of  hmd  in  the  ishwd  of  Crete,  and  by 
constructing  an  aqueduct,  which  added  greatly  to  the 
salubrity  of  the  dty.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  81 ;  Dion  Cass, 
xliz.  14.) 

Under  the  Roman  Empire  we  hear  comparatively 
'  little  of  Capua,  though  it  is  clear  from  incidental 
notices,  as  well  as  from  still  extant  inscriptions,  that 
It  continued  to  be  a  flourishing  and  populous  city. 
Strabo  calls  it  the  metropolis  of  Campania,  and  says 
that  it  so  far  surpassed  the  other  cities  of  the  pro- 
vince, that  they  were  merely  small  towns  in  com- 
parison (v.  p.  248).  It  received  a  fresh  colony  of 
veterans  under  Mero ;  but  during  the  civil  wars  of 
A.  D.  69  its  steadfast  adherence  to  the  party  of 
Viteliius  involved  many  of  the  chief  families  of  its 
citizens  in  ruin.  (Tac.  Ana.  xiii.  31,  Mitt.  iii.  57, 
iv.  3.)  At  a  much  later  period  Ansonins  speaks 
of  it  as  having  greatly  declined  from  its  former 
splendour,  but  he  still  ranks  it  as  the  eighth  city  in 
the  Roman  Kmpire,  and  it  is  evident  that  there  was 
no  other  in  Southern  Italy  that  could  for  a  moment 
dispute  its  superiority.  (Anson.  Ord.  Nobil.  Vrb.  6.) 
Its  prosperity,  however,  probably  rendered  it  an 
especial  object  of  attack  to  the  barbarians,  who 
desolated  Italy  after  the  fiUl  of  the  Western  Empire. 
It  was  taken  by  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  in 
A.D.  456,  and,  as  we  are  told,  utterly  destroyed 
{Uitt.  Miteell.  xiv.  p.  98,  ed.  Mur.;  Const  Pon>h. 
de  Adm.  Imp.  27) ;  but  though  it  appears  to  have 
never  recovered  this  blow,  it  figures  again,  though 
in  a  very  reduced  condition,  in  the  Gothii^wars  of 
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Belisarins  (Procc^  B.  G.  i.  14,  in.  18,  S6),  and  mut 
have  subsequently  much  revired,  as  P.  Diaconns  in 
the  eighth  century  terms  it  one  of  the  three  mcst 
opulent  cities  of  Campania.  (^Biit  Lang.  iL  17.) 
Its  final  destruction  dates  from  its  capture  by  the 
Saracens  in  A.  D.  840,  who  are  said  to  have  reduced 
it  to  ashes.  Its  defenceless  position  in  the  midst  of 
the  plain  caused  it  to  be  at  this  period  altogether 
abandoned,  its  inhabitants  taking  refuge  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains:  but  a  few  years  after- 
wards (a.  d.  856)  they  were  induced,  by  their 
bishop  iandnlfns,  to  return,  and  establish  thenw 
selves  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Casilinnm,  a  po- 
sition which  they  converted  into  a  strong  fortress, 
and  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  their  ancient 
city.  (ChroD.  Caanat.  i.  31,  ap.  MuraL  Script,  vd. 
ii.  p.  303 ;  Constantin.  Porphyr.  /.  c.)  It  is  thus 
that  the  modem  city  of  Capoua  (one  of  the  strongest 
fi^tresses  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions)  has  arista 
on  the  site  of  Casilinum :  that  of  the  ancient  Capua 
being  occupied  by  the  huge  vilUge  or  CataU,  calkd 
SoKta  Maria  di  Capona,  or  £>a  Marin  Maggiore, 
which,  though  it  does  not  rank  as  a  town,  contains 
near  10,000  inhabitants. 

Ancient  writers  abound  in  declamatcny  allosiona 
to  the  luxury  and  refinement  of  the  Capuans,  which 
is  said  even  to  have  surpassed  the  fiibnloos  extra- 
vagance of  the  Sybarites  (Polyb.  i^.  A  that,  xii 
36);  bnt  they  have  left  us  scareely  any  topographi- 
cal notices  of  the  city  itself.  We  learn  irun  Cicero 
that  in  consequence  of  its  position  in  a  perfectly 
level  pUin.  it  was  spread  o\-er  a  wide  extent  dC 
ground,  wiih  brood  streets  and  low  houses.  (Cic 
de  Ia^.  Agr.  ii.  85.)  Two  of  these  streeU  <r 
squares  (pUteae),  called  the  Seplasia  and  Albano, 
are  particularly  celebrated,  and  seem  to  have  been 
the  most  frequented  and  busy  in  the  city.  Tha 
fanner  was  occufied  to  a  great  extent  by  tbe  shops 
of  perfumers  (unguentarii),  a  trade  for  which  Capua 
was  noted,  so  that  the  most  luxurious  Romans  dc>- 
rived  their  supplies  from  thence.  (Cic  le.  34; 
pro  Sett.  8,  in  Piton.  1 1 ;  Ascon.  ad  Or.  in  Pi*. 
p.  10;  Val.  Hax.  ii.  1,  Ext.  1;  Athen.  XT. 
p.  288,  e.  The  "  Unguentarii  Seplasiarii '  ai» 
mentioned  also  in  inscriptions.)  The  aqueduct 
constructed  by  Augustus,  and  named  the  Aqua 
Julia,  was  a  splendid  work,  and  the  pride  of 
the  town,  for  its  magnificence  as  well  as  its 
utility.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  14.)  The  amphi- 
theatre, of  which  the  ruins  still  renuun,  was  cer- 
tainly not  constructed  before  the  time  of  the  B<nian 
Empire:  but  Capua  was  already  at  a  ranch  arlier 
period  celebrated  for  its  shows  of  gladiators,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  favourite  phioe  for  their  train- 
ing and  exercise.  It  was  from  a  scho<d  of  ghdi»- 
tors  here  that  Spartacus  first  broke  oat  with  70 
companions ;  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war 
there  was  a  large  body  of  them  in  training  here,  in 
the  service  of  Caesar.  (Cic  ad  Att.  yii.  14 ;  Cats. 
B.  C.  i.  14.)  We  leam  from  Suetonius  that  Capoa, 
like  many  other  cities  of  the  Roman  empire,  had  its 
CapitoUum  in  imitation  of  that  of  Room.  (Suet. 
Tib.  40,  Cal.  57.) 

The  existing  remains  of  Capua  are,  for  the  most 
part,  of  but  little  interest,  and  though  covering  a 
great  space  of  ground,  are  very  imperfectly  preserved. 
Some  portions  of  the  ancient  walls,  as  well  as  the 
broad  ditch  which  sarmanded  them,  are  still  visible, 
and  by  means  of  these  and  other  indications  the 
circuit  of  tbe  city  may  be  traced  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty.   According  to  Pratilli,  it  was  between  fir* 
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ind  six  miles  in  circnmference,  and  had  tenn  gates, 
the  site  of  most  of  which  may  be  ttill  detenniued. 
The  name  of  the  Porta  Jovis  has  been  preserred  to 
ns  bj  Livj  (xxvL  14),  bnt  without  indicating  its 
situation ;  it  was  probably  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
town,  facing  Ht.  Ti&ta,  on  which  stood  a  celebrated 
temple  of  ja|ater.  The  situation  of  the  Porta  Vnl- 
tumensis,  Atellaiia,  and  Cnmana,  mentioned  in  in- 
scriptions, is  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  respec- 
tive names.  The  remains  of  a  triumphal  arch  are 
still  visible  near  the  amphitheatre,  and  those  of  ano- 
ther subsisted  till  the  middle  cif  the  seventeenth 
century.  Some  slight  traces  only  are  found  of  the 
theatre,  the  existence  of  which  is  also  recorded  by 
an  inscription.  The  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre,  on 
the  contrary,  are  extensive,  and  show  that  it  must 
have  been,  when  perfect,  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent structures  of  the  kind  existing  in  Italy.  Haz- 
zocchi,  a  Neapolitan  antiquarian,  has  given  an  ela- 
borate description  of  it,  in  a  dissertation  on  the 
inscription  which  records  its  restoration  by  Hadrian. 
The  date  of  its  original  construction  is  unknown. 
(Mazioccbi,  /n  mutUum  Amphitkeatri  Campani 
Titalam  Commeataria,  4to.  Neap.  1727.)  The 
other  remains  at  Capua  are  described  by  Pratilli 
{Via  Appia,  p.  260 — 318)  and  by  Romanelli  (vol 
iiL  p.  578 — 584);  but  neither  the  descriptions  of 
the  former  writer,  nor  the  inscriptions  wliich  he  dtes, 
can  be  received  without  caution.  All  the  inscriptions 
fonud  at  Capua  are  collected  by  Hommsen  {Inter. 
Rtgn.  Ntap.  p.  384 — 322> 

Capna  was  possessed  in  the  period  of  its  pros- 
perity and  power  of  an  extensive  territory,  extend- 
ing apparently  as  fiir  as  the  mouth  of  the  Vultnmus. 
Of  tiris  the  portion  S.  of  that  river  was  distin- 
gnisbed,  in  later  times  at  least,  by  the  name  of  the 
AoEB  Cahfaxtjs,  as  the  proper  territory  of  the 
city,  while  that  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Vnltumns  was 
known  as  the  Falbbnus  Acer,  a  name  sometimes 
applied  to  the  whole  of  the  fertile  tracts .  between 
the  VaHorans  and  the  mountiun  ranges  that  bound 
the  plain  on  the  K. ;  sometimes  restricted  to  the 
western  portion  of  this  tract,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mas- 
aican  Hills;  while  the  eastern  half  of  the  plain,  at 
the  foot  of  Hons  Calliculo,  extending  from  Cales  to 
Casilinum,  was  distinguished  as  the  Caupus  SteI/- 
LATis.  (Liv.  xxii.  13;  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  i.  7,  ii.  31 ; 
Suet.  Caa.  20.) 

The  coins  of  Capua,  with  the  name  of  the  city, 
have  all  of  them  Osam  legends:  they  are  alm<nt 
all  of  copper,  those  of  silver  being  of  extreme  rarity. 
Bat  numismatists  are  agreed  that  certain  nlver 
eoina  which  are  found  in  considerable  nambers,  with 
the  legend  "  Boma"  and  "  Bomano,"  bnt  are  cer- 
tainly not  of  Roman  fabric,  were  coined  at  Capua 
during  the  period  between  its  obtaining  the  Roman 
Civitaa  and  the  Second  Punic  War.  (Monunsen, 
Simitdk.  ifSmweten,  p.  249;  Millingen,  NwnU- 
umtiqua  de  I'llalie,  p.  213.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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CAPUT  BOVIS  {Kecwoiieott),  a  fort  at  one  end 
of  the  &mons  bridge  which  the  emperor  Hadrian 
made  in  Moesi4  across  the  river  Dannbe.  It  was 
situated  near  the  modemSnwrtn,  between  the  ruined 
forts  of  Zeraigrad  and  Ttchirnetz.  (Procup.  d* 
Aedif.  iv.  6.  p.  288.)  [L.  &] 

CAPUT  VADA.     [Bkachodks.] 

CARACCA.     [Aekiaoa.] 

CARACA'TES.  The  "  Tribod,  Vangiones,  et 
Coracates,"  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Bitt  iv.  70) 
in  his  history  of  the  war  of  Civilis.  Some  of  the 
oommentators  on  Tacitus  would  alter  the  name,  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  altering  such  a  name  because 
it  occurs  nowhere  els&  D'Anville,  finding  no  place 
for  these  people  among  the  Tribod,  Nemetes,  and 
Vangiones,  supposes  that  they  may  have  occupied 
the  tract  between  the  Nava  {NaJti)  and  the  Rhinx, 
and  that  Hognntiacnm  {Mtma)  may  hav<  been 
their  chief  town;  for  it  happens  that  we  never  find 
the  name  of  the  people  mentioned  who  had  Maim, 
It  may  then  have  belonged  to  the  Caracates. 
Walckenaer  observes  {Giog.  vol.  ii.  p.  278)  that  in 
the  environs  of  3fani2  there  occur  the  names  Kar- 
back,  Karlick,  KanmOer,  KarthSmer,  which  may 
be  taken  to  be  some  oonfirmation  of  D'Anville's  con- 
jecture. [G.  L.] 

CARACE'NI(KapBiO)W>l),a  tribe  of  the  Samnites, 
which  according  to  Ptolemy  inhabited  the  most 
northern  part  of  Samnium,  bordering  on  the  Peligni 
and  the  Frentani;  but  more  especially  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Sagrus  (Sangro).  The  only  dty  that 
he  assigns  to  them  is  Aufidena,  and  their  name  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  other  geographer.  Bnt  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  CAmcun  (Kapbtirai)  of 
Zonaras,  whom  he  speaks  of  as  a  Samnite  people 
(viii.  7),  are  the  same  with  the  Caraceni  of  Ptolemy. 
He  describes  them  as  possessing  a  town  or  strong- 
hold, which  was  not  taken  by  the  Roman  consuls 
Q.  Gallns  and  C.  Fabius  without  difficulty.  This 
town  has  been  supposed  by  local  topographers  to 
be  the  same  with  the  modem  Cattel  di  Sangro, 
which  seems,  from  the  inscriptions  and  other  re- 
mains discovered  there,  to  have  been  an  ancient 
town,  but  there  is  no  authority  for  this.  Nor  is  there 
any  ground  for  identiQring  the  Carentini  of  Pliny 
(iii.  13.  8. 17),  whom  that  author  seems  to  place 
among  the  Frentani,  with  the  Caiaceni.  (Romanelli, 
vol  ii.  pp.  483, 490.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CARAE  (K<^  itiiuu,  Died.  xvii.  27),  a  small 
pUoe  mentioned  by  Diodoms,  and  protiably  in  Sitta- 
cene,  one  of  the  S£.  districts  of  Assyria.  It  has  been 
conjectnred  by  Mannert  (v.  2.  p.  342)  that  it  was 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ketri-Shmn,  on 
the  river  Uolwan.  [V.] 

CA'RALIS,  or  CAllALES  (the  plural  form  is 
used  by  the  best  Latin  writers:  KopiUii:  Eth.  Ca- 
ralitanus :  CagUari),  a  city  of  Sardinia,  the  most  con- 
siderable m  the  whole  ishtnd,  situated  on  the  S. 
coast,  on  the  extensive  gulf  which  derived  from  it 
the  name  of  Sinus  Caralitanns  (KaptAiravit  Ki\- 
wot,  Ptol  iii.  3.  §  4).  Its  foundation  is  expressly 
assigned  to  the  Carthaginians  (Pans.  x.  17.  §  9; 
Clandian,  B,  Gild.  520) ;  and  from  its  opportune  si- 
tuation for  communication  with  Africa  as  well  as  its 
excellent  port,  it  doubtless  assumed  under  tlieir  go- 
vernment the  same  impAtant  position  which  we  find 
it  occupyii^  nnder  the  Romans.  No  mention  of  it 
is  found  on  the  occasion  of  the  Roman  conquest  of 

I  the  island ;  but  dnring  the  Second  Punic  War,  it 
was  the  head-qiurters  of  the  praetor,  T.  Manlius, 
from  whence  he  carried  on  bis  operations  against 
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Hmmpsicon  ind  tbe  CarthagmUns  (Liv.  zxiH.  40, 
41 ),  and  appears  on  other  oocasiona  also  as  the  otaet 
naral  statiaa  of  tbe  Bonuuis  in  the  island,  and  the 
reiidence  of  the  praetor  (Id.  xxz.  39).  Flonu  calls 
it  the  "  nrbs  uri>iani,"  or  capital  of  Sardinia,  and 
represents  it  as  taken  and  aererely  panished  by 
Gracchns  (ii.  6.  §  35),  but  this  statement  is  wholly 
at  Tariance  with  the  accooot  giren  bj  lirj,  of  the 
wars  of  Gracchns,  in  Sardinia,  according  to  which 
tlie  cilia  were  faithful  to  Borne,  and  the  rerolt  was 
confined  to  the  moontain  tribes  (zlL  6, 12,  17). 
In  the  Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  the 
ciUzens  of  Caralis  were  the  first  to  declare  in  &Toiir 
of  tbe  former,  an  example  soon  followed  bj  the  other 
cities  of  Sardinia  (Caes.  B.  C.  I  30);  and  Caesar 
himself  tooched  there  with  his  fleet  on  his  retam 
from  Africa.  (Hirt.  B.  Afr.  98.)  A  few  jears  later, 
when  Sardinia  fell  into  the  hands  of  Menas,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Sex.  Pompeios,  Caralis  was  the  only  city 
which  offered  any  resistance,  but  was  taken  after  a 
short  siege.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  SO.)  Mo  mention  of 
U  occurs  in  history  nuder  the  Roman  Empire,  bnt  it 
oootinoed  to  be  r^arded  as  the  capital  of  the  isbuki, 
and  though  it  did  not  became  a  colony,  its  inhabit- 
ants obtained  the  rights  of  Boman  citizens.  (Plin. 
iii.  7.  s.  13;  Strab.  T.p.224;  Mela,  ii.  7;  IHh-AiU. 
pp.  80,  81,  8S,  &c)  After  the  fdl  of  the  Western 
Empire  it  fell,  together  with  the  mt  of  Sardinia, 
into  tbe  hands  of  the  Vandals,  but  appears  to  hare 
retained  its  importance  thronghont  tbe  middle  ages, 
and  is  still,  onder  tbe  name  of  Cagliari,  the  capital 
of  tbe  island. 

Clandian  describes  the  ancient  city  as  extending 
to  a  considerable  length  towards  the  promontory  or 
headUnd,  the  pnjjectian  of  which  sheltered  its  port: 
the  latter  aflbnU  good  anchorage  li>r  large  vessels; 
but  besides  this,  which  is  only  a  well-sheltered  road- 
stead, there  is  adjoining  the  city  a  large  salt-water 
lake,  or  lagoon,  called  the  Slagno  di  Cagliari,  com- 
monicatiag  by  a  narrow  chaimel  with  the  bay,  which 
appears  from  Claadiao  to  hare  been  used  in  ancient 
times  as  an  iiwer  harbour  cr  basin.  (Claud.  B.  Gild. 
520 — 524.)  The  promontory  adjoining  the  dty  ia 
evidently  that  noticed  by  Ptoleiny  (K^iaAu  *<fAu 
Kal  Stpa,  I.  c),  but  the  Carautanuh  Pbomoit- 
TORIUH  of  Pliny  can  be  no  other  tlian  the  headland, 
now  called  Capo  Carbomtra,  which  forms  the  east- 
em  boundary  of  tbe  Gulf  of  Cagliari,  and  tbe  SK. 
point  of  the  whole  idand.  Immediately  off  it  i^ 
tbe  little  island  of  Ficakia  (Plin.  I.  c;  PtoL  iii.  3. 
§  8),  now  called  the  Itola  dei  CavoU. 

Considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  still 
Tiiible  at  Cagliari,  the  OKist  striking  of  which  are 
those  of  the  amphitheatre  (described  as  extensive, 
and  in  good  preservation),  and  of  an  aqueduct;  the 
latter  a  most  important  acquisition  to  the  dty,  where 
tnsh  water  is  at  tlie  preMut  day  both  scarce  and 
bad.  There  exist  also  andent  cisterns  of  vast  ex- 
tent: the  rains  of  a  small  circular  temple,  aud  nu- 
merous sepulchres  on  a  hill  outside  the  modem  town, 
which  appeals  to  have  formed  the  Necropolis  of 
the  andent  dty.  (Smyth's  Sardinia,  pp.  206,  215; 
Vale*y,  Vofoge  m  Sardaigne,  c  57.)      [E.  H.  B.] 

CARALITIS.     [Cabaujs.] 

CARALLIS  (KopoAAu,  KafxlM.tm:  Etk.  Ka- 
foAAca^i :  Steph.  s.  v.),  a*dty  of  Isanria,  supposed 
by  Cramer  to  be  the  same  which  Hierodes  and  the 
Councils  assign  to  Pamphylia.  There  are  imperial 
coins  of  Caiallis  with  the  epigraph  Kapa^Ktcnuv. 
The  place  appears  to  be  Kereli  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Uke  of  Beg  Shtker,  which  is  we&t  of  Iconium. 


CARANTONU& 

This  kke  is  that  which  Strabo  (p.  568,  ed.  Casaob.) 
calls  Coralis  (KAfo^tt),  and  Hamiltm  (Jiaeardiet, 
Ice.  vol.  ii.  p.  349)  supposes  it  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Pusgusa  cr  Pasgusa  of  the  Byauitine  writers.  It  is 
a  hirge  lake,  and  contains  many  islands.  Uuy 
nudern  writers  call  this  lake  Caralis  cr  Caralitis, 
but  it  does  not  appear  on  what  authority.  Livy 
(xxxviii.  15)  mentions  a  Caralitis  pains,  bat  it  is 
near  the  Cibyratis.  [G.  L.] 

CAfiAMBlS  (Knya/igis :  f  eremfw).  a  promonttJty 
of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  Paphlagonia  of  Strabo  (p.  545), 
who  describes  it  as  a  great  headland,  turned  to  tbs 
north  and  to  the  Scythian  or  Tauric  Chersonesus. 
He  considers  this  promontoiy  and  tbe  pramoatoy 
of  Crioa  Metopon  in  the  Tauric  Chersoneeus  m 
dividing  the  Enzine  into  two  seas.  He  states 
(p.  124)  the  distaiue  between  the  two  pnanontories 
at  2500  stadia;  bnt  this  must  be  an  error  in  the 
text  for  1500  stadia,  as  a  compariMO  with  another 
passage  (p.  309)  seems  to  show;  and  the  fact  that 
many  navigators  of  the  Euxine  are  said  to  have 
seen  both  promontories  at  once  (see  Grosknid's  note 
in  his  TnauL  of  Strabo,  vol  L  p.  204^  Pliny  (Iv. 
12)  makes  the  dLtance  170  U.  P.  This  promontory 
of  Carambia  is  mentioned  by  all  the  anrient  geo- 
gikphera,  and  by  many  other  writers.  Pliuy  (vi. 
2)  makes  the  distance  of  Carambis  firan  the  entrance 
of  the  Pontus  325  H.  P.,  or  350  M.  P.  according  to 
some  authorities.  The  direct  distance  firam  Sirwpt, 
which  is  east  of  it,  was  reckoned  700  stadia;  but 
the  true  distance  is  about  100  English  miles.  Ca- 
rambis is  in  42°  N.  lat.  and  a  little  more;  and  it 
is  not  so  £ir  north  as  the  promontory  Syrias  cr 
Lepte,  which  is  near  Sinope. 

There  was  also  a  place  called  Carambis  near  the 
preniontory,  mentioned  by  Scylax  and  PUny,  though 
the  name  in  Scyiaz  is  an  emendation  of  tbe  MS. 
reading  Caramus;  but  it  appears  to  be  a  certain 
emendation.  [G.  L.] 

CAEANITIS  {Kofiinru,  Strab.  xi.  p.  528; 
Kapar'cTts,  Strab.  zii.  p.  560;  Plin.  v.  2a  a.  24),  a 
canton  of  Upper  Armoiia,  added  by  Artaxiaa  to  his 
dominions.  This  district  is  at  the  foot  of  tiie  moun- 
tain* which  separated  the  Boman  from  Ae  Peiaan 
Armenia.  Carana  (Kifpam,  now  £rxrim  or  Gartn) 
was  the  capital  of  this  district.  (Strab.  xii.  pL  560.) 
It  was  afterwards  called  Theodosiopalis,  which  was 
given  it  in  honour  of  tbe  emperor  Tbeodoains  the 
Younger  by  Anatolins,  bis  general  in  the  East,  a.  n, 
416.  (Procop.  dtAedif.  iii.  5 ;  Le  Beau,  Bat  Empirt, 
vol.  T.  p.  446.)  It  was  for  a  long  time  subject  to 
the  Byzantine  emperoia,  who  c«aisidered  it  the  most 
important  fortress  of  Armenia.  (Prooc^  B.  P.  L  10, 
17;  Const  Porph.  d»  Adn.  Imp.  c  46;  Cedren. 
vol.  i.  pp.  324, 463.)  About  the  middle  of  the  I  Ith 
century  it  reodved  the  name  of  Arxe-tl-Bim,  oon- 
tiacted  into  Artrim  or  Erzrim.  (St.  Martin,  Mea^ 
nip  rArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  67 ;  Bitter,  Erdbmde,  vol.  x. 
pp.  81,  271.)  It  owed  its  name  to  tbe  circumstance 
that  when  Abzek  was  taken  by  the  Se^jnk  Tnrks, 
A.  D.  1049,  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  which, 
from  its  haig  subjection  to  the  Romans,  had  nodved 
tbe  epithet  of  Jiim,  retired  to  Theodcdopolia,  and 
gave  it  tbe  name  of  their  Sormer  abode.  (St.  Mar- 
tin, /.  t)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CAEA'NTONUS,  a  river  of  Gallia,  which  flowed 
through  the  territory  of  the  Santcoes:  — 

**  Santonioo  refluus  non  ipse  Carantonos  aestn.* 

Anson.  MoteU.  r.  4S3. 

Ptolemy  (iL  7)  and  Hardanna  (p.  47)  call  it  Ca- 
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onMu,  or  Canentdlns,  if  it  be  the  mm  itnUD, 
whicli  xoMj  be  doubted.  The  name  is  enough  to 
tbow  that  the  Cuantoaas  of  Aoaonios  ii  the 
Ckarmtt,  tat  the  names  are  the  aame.  Ptolemy's 
Canentelns,  according  to  his  geograph;,  is  certainljr 
not  the  CAorenlo,  bnt  north  of  it.  [0.  L.] 

CARANUSCA.  The  Antonine  Itin.,  sajTs  D'An- 
T01e,  givei  only  xzziiii  between  Divodonun  Hedio- 
matrioonun  (Jfats),  on  the  Moeel,  and  Augusta 
Trefiraniin(  THer  or  Triva),  also  on  tlie  Mosel  but 
Imrar  down.  There  must  luve  been  utermediate  eta- 
ti<as  between  two  soch  important  positions,  and  the 
Table  marin  Caranosca  and  Bicciacam.  D'AnriUe 
was  not  able  to  make  an]rthing  of  the  road. 
Walckenaer  {Giog.  ^  toL  iii.  p.  89)  has  restored 
the  route  {ran  this  Itin.  and  the  Table.  He  makes 
the  distance  between  Metz  and  TVter  4S  Gallic 
leagues,  or  63  Boman  milee;  and  he  places  on  the 
nail  from  Oivodamm,  Theodonis  VilU  (ThionvilU) 
18  U.  P. ;  then  Caranosca  (CinucA),  24  M.  P. ;  then 
Bicdacum  (Muatdueier),  10  M.  P.;  and  then 
Trier,  10  M.  P.  But  other  geographers  give  quite 
a  difietent  accotint  of  the  matter.  [G.  L,] 

CABASA,  a  place  in  Aqnitania,  according  to  the 
Antonine  Itin..  on  the  route  from  Pompelo  (/Vnnp*- 
ima),  in  Spain,  through  the  western  i^yrenee*  to 
Aqnae  Tarbellicae  {Dax).  After  passing  the  Sum- 
mas  Pjrrenaens  and  the  Imns  Pyrenaens  (^St.  Jean 
PieiM-Port),  we  oome  to  Garie,  a  name  which 
ewieapouds  veiy  well  to  Carasa.  The  distance, 
18  H.  P.,  from  St.  Jean  Pied-de-Port  seems  to  fit 
jntij  well,  as  fiu:  as  we  can  <udge  from  the  ordinary 
naps.  IfAnviUe  observes  that  39  M.  P.,  which  the 
edition  of  the  Itinerary  by  Surita  and  that  by 
Weaeling  give  as  the  distance  between  Carasa  and 
Aqnae  Tarbellicae,  is  a  great  deal  too  much. 
Wakkenaer  gives  the  distance  at  38^  H.  P.,  acovd- 
ing  to  the  Naplw  M&  [G.  L.] 

CABAVIS  (Ki^urt:  MaOen  t),  a  dty  of  Uis- 
pania  Tarraconenas,  on  the  right  bamk  of  the  Ibems 
(Oro),  37  H.  P.  above  Caeaarangnsta.  (Appan, 
A  Stk  Hiep.  43;  Itm.  Ant.  p.  443.)       [P.  S.] 

CABBAE  (Kapgol),  a  people  of  AraUa,  named 
ky  Diodores  Sicnlns  (iii.  46),  after  Agatbarcides, 
as  bong  ccntignous  to  the  Debae,  Alilaei,  and  Ga- 
•andi.  They  are  perhaps  identical  with  the  warlike 
Cerhaui  of  PUny  (vL  28.  s.  32),  and  are  assigned 
by  Foister  to  the  great  Hart  tribe,  which  name 
he  also  finds  in  the  classical  forms.  They  extended, 
he  thinks,  "  eastward  of  the  Tehama,  the  entire 
length  of  the  Hedjaz,  or  at  least  between  the  lati- 
todca  of  Yembo  and  Haly  (the  seat  of  the  Alilad), 
where  Burckhardt  fonnd  "  the  mighty  tribe  of 
Haib."  (Fonter'a  Geog.  of  Anbia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  134 
—136.)  [G-W-] 

CA'BBANA  (Krfpfem:  ElkKoflaytit,  Steph. 
B.  I:  e.),  a  city  of  Lyda,  the  name  of  which  may 
be  wenh  recording,  as  other  discoveries  may  be 
nade  in  that  coontry.  [G.  L.] 

CABBANTOBIGUU,  In  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptohmy,  and  probably,  nnder  the  name  Carbantiom, 
by  the  Geographer  of  Bavenna.  The  word  is  evi- 
dently a  eompoond  of  the  British  term  Coer.  Its 
locality  is  in  the  sonth-westem  part  of  Scotland,  as, 
•long  with  Uxelnm,  Cords,  and  Trimontinm,  it  is 
one  of  the  four  towns  of  the  Selgovse.  It  has  been 
vsrioosly  identified  with  Caerlaverock,  with  Drum- 
laarig,  and  with  KiriaidbriglU.  [B.  G.  L.] 

CABBINA  {Kofeara),  a  city  of  the  Messapians, 
mentioned  by  Cletuchns  (ap.  Atkm.  xii.  p.  622),  as 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  Tarentines,  on  which 
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occaaico  they  inflicted  such  outnign  on  the  inha- 
bitants ss  subsequently  brought  down  the  divine 
vengeance  upon  all  persons  concerned  in  their  perpe- 
tration. No  subsequent  notice  of  it  is  found;  but 
the  eoigectare  which  identified  it  with  Carovigno  (a 
considerable  modem  town  about  12  miles  VV.  of 
Briadm),  derives  some  plausibility  from  the  fact 
that  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  there  in  the 
Messapian  dialect,  thus  proving  it  to  have  been  an 
ancient  Messapian  town.  (BotnaneUi,  vol.  ii.  p.  142; 
Mommsen,  U.  I.  DiaUcte,  p.  63.)       [E.  H.  B.] 

CABBIS  (Kaptls,  Arrian,  Jnd.  26),  the  name  of 
a  shore  of  the  sea-coast  of  Gedroeia  which  was  visited 
by  the  fleet  of  Nearchus.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  identified  with  any  modem  name.  [V.] 

CA'BCASO  (Corcosaone),  a  town  in  the  Pro- 
vinda  <^  Caesar  (£.  G.  iii.  20),  and  the  Gallia 
Narbonensis  of  Pliny  (iii.  4),  who  calls  it  "  Car- 
casum  Vdcarum  Tectosagnm."  Ptolemy  (ii.  10) 
also  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Volcae 
Tectoaages.  It  is  on  the  Atax  (Aude),  and  is  now 
the  capital  ^  the  department  of  Aade.  In  the 
campaign  of  P.  Crassus  in  Aquitania  during  Caesar's 
government  of  Gaul,  B.  c.  56,  Carcase,  Toloea,  and 
Narbo,  furnished  many  brave  soldiers  for  Crassus. 
Th^  were  snirnnoned  by  the  general  from  a  muster 
roll.  A  column  a  few  feet  high,  erected  in  honour 
of  M.  Nnmerius  Nnmerianus,  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  son  of  the  emperor  Cams,  was  found  a  few 
miles  from  Carcauone,  and  is  said  to  be  the  only 
monumental  evidence  that  this  was  once  a  Roman 
town.  But  Numeriantis  was  named  M.  Aurelins.  In 
the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  it  is  called  Castellnm  Car- 
caso.  [G.  L.l 

CABCATHIOCEETA  (KopfeoSuiiMpTo :  Khar- 
pii),  the  capital  of  Sofhbhe,  one  of  the  cantons  of 
Armenia.  (Strnb.  xL  p.  527 ;  Plin>  vi.  10.)  St. 
&Iartin  {Men.  sttr  VArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  188)  con- 
siders that  this  was  the  ancient  and  heathen  name 
of  the  city  of  Martyropolia  [Mabttkopous]  ;  but 
Bitter  (^Erdhmde,  vol.  x.  p.  81 1)  has  shown  satis- 
fiwtoiily  that  this  cannot  be  the  case.  Carcathio- 
certa  does  not  occur  in  the  Byzantine  writers,  but 
mnst  be  the  same  as  the  strong  fortress  which  Ce- 
drenus  (J?u(.  Cotrtp.  vol.  ii.  pi  686)  calls  Xifrorr, 
and  which  commanded  Mesopotamia.  It  was  called 
by  the  Syrians  Kortbesi  {Chartbitt,  D'Anville; 
Khartabut,  Herbelot;  JSareiAoreC,  Assemann ;  comp. 
Von  Hammer,  Geech.  der  Otman,  vol.  L  p.  226, 
vol.  ii.  p.  345);  Kharput  is  placed  on  an  eminence 
at  the  termination  of  a  range  of  mountains,  com- 
manding a  beautiful  and  extensive  plain.  At  no  great 
distance  is  a  lake,  which,  though  described  as  salt, 
is  really  freshwater  {Laie  Goljii'),  which  Kinnoir 
(,Geog.  item.  Pert.  Emp.  p.  335)  conjectures  to  be 
tile  liUte  Colchis  of  the  ancients.  (Comp.  PtoL  v.  13.) 
The  word  Kol,  KtU,  or  Gul  frequently  occurs  in 
the  interior  of  Asia,  uid  signifies  a  tarn  or  mountain 
Uke.  (Bitter,  Erdkimde,  voL  x.  p.  103 ;  Joum.  Geog. 
Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  207,  voL  x.  p.  365.)       [E.  B.  J.] 

CABCICI,  for  so  D'Anville  affinns  that  we  ought 
to  read  the  name  in  tbe  Maritime  Itinerary  instead 
of  CarsicL  His  authority  for  Cardci  is  an  inscrip- 
tion which  Barthelemi  read  on  the  spot.  The 
measures  are  very  confused  along  this  part  of  the 
coast  of  Gallia,  but  D'Anville  contends  that  the 
Carsicis  Portus  is  Cauit,  a  place  on  the  const  of 
France  between  Toulon  and  MarteiUe.  (D'Anville, 
Notice,  Sk,;  Walckenaer,  Giog.,  &e.,  vol.  iii.  p. 
120.)  [G.  L.] 

CA'RCmA  (KifKun,  PtoL  iiL  5.  §  27),  CAB- 
LL  8 
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CINE  (Plin.  IT.  12.  «.  26),  CABCmTTIS  (K<v««- 
vrrit,  Herod,  ir.  55,  99;  Hecat  op.  Steph.  B.  $.  v.: 
Elh.  KofMcifiTOi),  a  atj  of  Sannatia  Enrcipaea  (or 
Scythia,  according  to  Herodotiu),  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Hypacyria  (Herud.  it.  55),  or,  as  later 
miteis  name  the  riTer,  Carcinites  (KapKirlrTtt,  Strab. 
vii.  p.  307;  PtoL  iii.  5.  §§8,  9;  Plin.  l.c)     This 
river  fell  into  the  gulf  of  the  same  name  (KopiciWrT^s 
mJATot,  Strab.  Le.;  Mela,  ii.  I.  §  40;  Plin.  le.\ 
Marcian.  p.  55;  Anon.  Per.  pp.  7, 9;  formerly  called 
Tn^vpdacitt  Kikwot :  GvifofPtrthap),  which  lies  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  isthmos  of  theChersonesusTaurica 
{Crimea).    The  river  was  regarded  as  the  bonndaiy 
between  the  "  Old  Scythia  "  of  Herodotos  (iv.  99)  and 
Tnmica  (comp.  Plin.  I.  c,  who  calls  the  country  W. 
of  the  river  Scythia  Sendica).    The  river  is  generally 
snppoeed  to  be  the  small  stream  of  Kalaatchai.    The 
site  of  the  ci^  cannot  be  determined  with  any  cer- 
tainty.    (Eichwald,  Geogr.  d.  Katp.  Mttr.  p.  305 ; 
Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt  ii.  pp.  1 64, 193, 438, 458.)  [P-  S.] 
CARCINITES  FL.  et  SIN.    [Caecika.]    ' 
CAKCINITIS.    [Cabcdia.] 
CA'BCOBAS  (KafK6pas:    Gurk),    a   river  of 
■oathem  Pannonia,  flowing  from  the  heights  of  Illy- 
ricum  into  the  Savns.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  314  ;  Ge<^. 
Rav.  iv.  21,  where  it  is  called  Corcac.)         [L.  S.] 
CARDAMYLE    (Kaataixi\n  :    Eth.  Kupio/tu- 
Ainit),  a  town  of  Meawinia,  and  one  of  the  seven 
places  oflitred  by  Agamemnon  to  Achilles.     (^IL  iz. 
150,  292.)     It  was  situated  on  a  strong    rocky 
height  at  the  distance  of  seven  stadia  from  the  sea, 
and  sixty  from  Leoctra.    (Pans.  iii.  26.  §  7 ;  Strab. 
viii.  p.  360,  seq.)     It  is  called  a  Laconian  town  by 
Herodotus  (viii.  73),  since  the  whole  of  Messenia 
was  included  in  the  territories  of  Laconia  at  the 
time  of  the  historian.     It  again  became  a  town  of 
Messenia  on  the  restoration  of  the  independence  of 
the  latter ;  but  it  was  finally  separated  from  Mes- 
senia   by    Augustas,    and    annexed    to    Laconia. 
(Pans.  /.  c.)    Pansanias   mentions   at  Cardamyle 
sanctuaries  of  Athena  and  of  Apollo  Cameins ;  and 
hi  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  a  temenns  oif  the 
Nereids.     There  are  considerable  ruins  of  the  town 
ta  the  NE.  of  the  modem  Skardhamila,  at  the 
distance  of  1300  (French)  metres  from    the  sea. 
(Comp.  Plin.  iv.  5.s.  8  ;  Ptol.  iiu  16.  §  22 ;  Steph. 
B.  $.  v.;  Leake,  Morea,  roh  i.  p.  329,  seq.;  Bob- 
laye,  Reeherchet,  p.  93.) 

CAKDLA  (KopSta:  CarieUd),  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  the  Thracian  Chenonesns,  situated  at  the 
bead  of  the  gnlf  of  Melas.  It  was  originally  a  colony 
of  the  Milesians  and  Clazomenians  ;  bnt  subse- 
quently, in  the  time  of  Miltiades,  the  place  also  re- 
ceived Athenian  colonists,  (Herod,  vii.  58,  vi.  33, 
Ix.  115;  Seym.  Chins,  699;  Dem.  e.  PhUip.  i.  p.  63, 
ie  Halim.  pp.  87,  88,  and  elsewhere.)  The  town 
was  destroyed  by  Lysimachns  (Pans.  i.  9,  §  10),  and 
although  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  it  never  ajrain 
rose  to  any  d^rree  of  prosp^ty,  as  Lysimachia,  which 
was  built  in  its  vicinity  and  peopled  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  Cardia,  became  the  chief  town  in  that 
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neighbouriiood.  (Stiab.  viL  p.  331 ;  Paus.  L 10.  §  5, 
iv.  34.  §  6;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  88;  PtoL  iiL  12.§2; 
Steph.  B.  «.  V.)  Cardia  was  the  birthplace  of  king 
Eumenes  (Nep.  Evm.  1 )  and  (^  the  historian  Hier- 
onymus.    (Pans.  i.  9.  §  10.)  [I~S.] 

CARDU'CHI  (KopJoiJxoi,  Xen.).  The  wild  triba 
who  occupied  the  high  moontainons  tract,  which  Ues 
between  the  great  Upland  or  Plateau  of  Persia,  and 
the  low-lying  pUins  of  Mesopotamia,  went  in  anti- 
quity under    the    difierent    names  of   KafiSavxt, 
Tofivdun  (Strab.  zvi.  p.  747),  KopScucct  irun  a 
Persian    word,   signifying    manliness    (Strab.    xv 
p.  734),  K^ioi  (Strab.  xi.  p.  523),  Carduchi,  and 
Cordueni  (Plin.  vi.  15).     They  are  now  the  Kiirdt 
inhabiting  the  district  of  KunHHai,  who  are  proved 
by  their  peculiar  idiom  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Arias 
race.     (Prichard,  Nat.  Bi$U  of  Man,   p.  178.) 
These  barbarous  and  wariike  tribes  owed  no  alle- 
,giance  to  the  Great  King,  though  he  possessed  son* 
control  over  the  cities  in  the  plains.     They  were 
separated  from  Armenia  by  the  Centrites  (fnAtea- 
Ciai),  an  eastern  affluent  of  the  Hgiis,  which  con- 
stitutes in  the  present  day  a  natural  barrier  betweea 
KurdigUm  and  Armenia.     (Grote,  HuL  of  Grtaee, 
vol.  ix.  p  157.)     Xenophon  in  his  retreat  perfimned 
a  seven  days'  march  through  the  mountains  of  the 
Carducbians    under  circumstances  of    the  utmost 
danger,  suSering,  and  hardship.     (^Anab.  iv.  1 — 3; 
Died.  xiv.  27.)  They  dwelt  in  open  villages,  situated 
in  the  valleys,  and  enjoyed  an  abundant  supply  of 
com  and  wine.     Every  attempt  to  subdue  than  had 
proved  fruitless,  and    they  had    even    annihilated 
mighty    armies    of   invaders.     The    neighboaring 
satraps  could  only  secure  a  free  intercourse  with 
them  by  means  of  previous  treaties.    Their  bowmen, 
whose  arrow  resembles  that  of  the  Kurd  of  the  pre- 
sent day  (comp.  Chesuey,  Exped.  Etgilmtt  vik.  L 
p  125),  exhibited  consummate  skill;  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Greeks  were  far  more  intolerable  than 
anything  they  had  experienced  &om  Tissaphemea 
and  the  Persians.     For  a  description  of  the  country 
occupied  by  these  nomad  tribes,  and  their  further 
histoiy,  see  Cobdcene.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CA'REIAR,  a  station  on  the  Via  Clodia  in  £tni- 
ria,  probably  a  mere  village,  is  placed  by  the  Itine- 
raries 15  M.  P.  from  Rome;  and  appears,  therefore, 
to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  Tillage  of 
Oaiera,  It  was  here  that  the  aqueduct  from  th* 
Lacus  Alsietinos  was  jcnned  by  a  branch  from  the 
Lacus  Sabatinos.  {Itm.  Ant.  p.  300;  7*06.  Peut^ 
Frontin.  de  Aquatduct.  §  71.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CARE'NE,  or  CARINE  (Kop«»7|,  Kaplw:  Etk. 
K.apriymos'),  a  town  of  Mysia.  The  army  of  Xerxes, 
on  the  route  from  Sardis  to  the  Hellespont,  marched 
from  the  Caicua  through  the  Atamena  to  Carine; 
and  from  Carine  through  the  phtin  of  Thebe,  pass- 
ing by  Adramyttium  and  Antandms  (vii.  42).  la 
the  text  of  Stepbanna  («.  c.  Kof^n))  the  name  is 
written  Garene,  and  he  qnotes  Herodotus,  and  also 
Cratems  («pl  Vvfurfidntu)  for  the  form  Kofnirawu 
In  the  text  of  Pliny  (v.  32)  the  name  is  also  written 
Carene;  and  he  mentions  it  as  a  place  that  had  gooa 
to  decay.  Carene  is  also  mentioned  in  a  {ragnrent 
of  Ephorus  (Steph. ».  t.  B4yya)  as  having  sent  some 
settlers  to  Ephesus,  after  the  Ephesians  had  sus- 
tained a  defeat  from  the  people  of  Priene.  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  true  name  cf  the  place  is 
Carene  There  appear  to  be  no  means  of  fixing 
the  site  any  nearer  than  Herodotos  has  dene.  [G.L.J 
CARE'NI,  a  people  in  Britain,  mentianed  bj 
Ptolemy  as  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Caiuioxacab, 
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and  west  of  tbe  Omiavii.   This  gives  tbem  the  KE. 
]Mits  of  the  county  of  StOherUmd.         [E.  G.  L.} 

CAREMTOMAGUS,  a  town  b  Gallia,  is  placed 
by  the  Theodoaian  Table  between  Divona  (^Cohort), 
and  Segndonnin  (^RhoSetX  It  is  XT.  from  Sego- 
dnnmn.     The  site  is  not  knomi.  [G.  L.] 

CARES.     [Caria.] 

CABESE'NE  (Kafing<nfn)),  a  momitainoas  tract 
in  the  Troad,  which  contained  many  villages,  and 
was  well  cnltirated.  '(St^b.  p.  602.)  It  bordered 
on  the  Dardanice  as  far  as  the  parts  aboat  Zeleia 
and  Pityeia.  It  was  named  firom  the  Caiesos,  a 
river  mentioned  by  Homer  (^IL  xii.  20),  which  flows 
into  the  Aesepns.  The  Caresns  has  a  considerable 
valley  (a&A«r),  hot  less  than  that  of  the  Aesepns. 
Strabo  says  that  the  Andrios,  which  flows  into  the 
Seamander,  also  rises  in  the  Caresene,  part  of  which 
is  therefore  probably  a  high  platean,  on  which  the 
Andrios  and  Caresus  rise.  The  Caresns  springs 
between  Palaescepsis  and  Achaenm,  which  is  oppo- 
site to  the  island  Teoedoe.  There  was  a  city  Caresus, 
bot  it  was  rained  before  Strabo's  time.  [G.  L.] 

CAHE'SUS  (lUpijffos).     [Carksekk.] 
CA'RIA  (ii  Kofia:  Eth.  lUp,  Kapos,fan.  Kdnfm: 
Adj.  Kapuids,  Kipus"),  a  conntry  in  the  sonth-west 
angle  of  Asia  Minor.     Strabo  (p.  632)  makes  the 
sontbem  boundary  of  Ionia  to  be  the  promontory 
Poseidioo,  in  the  territory  of  Hiletos,  and  the  Cariaa 
mountains,  as  the  text  stands  (tuv  Kof  utwc  jpoiy). 
Groskord  (^Tranit  Strab.  vol  iii.  p.  2)  writes  Spay 
ior  ipar;  and  so  Strabo  is  made  to  say  that  the 
Boathem  bonndaiy  of  Ionia  is  the  Poseidinm  and  the 
Carian  boondaries;  but  as  Caria  borders  on  Ionia,  if 
Strabo  wrote  so,  he  has  in  this  passage  fixed  no 
bonndary,  except  Poseidion,  which  is  sonth  of  the 
Haeonder,     If  by  the  Carian  mountains  he  means 
the  range  of  Messogis,  which  forms  the  northern 
bonndaiy  of  the  basin  of  the  Haeander,  he  does  not 
M«n>  to  bare  expressed  his  meaning  very  aecnrately ; 
fat  if  the  Messogis  which  is  north  of  the  Maeander 
is  the  southern  boundary  of  Ionia,  it  appears  incon- 
sistent to  speak  of  a  promontory  south  of  the  Mae- 
ander also  as  a  boundary.     But  Strabo's  text  is  still 
capable  of  explanation.     Hiletns,  which  was  sonth  of 
the  Uaeander,  and  in  a  tract  once  occupied  by  the 
Carians,  was  an  Ionian  dty,  and  the  whole  coast 
line  irom  Phocaea  and  the  Hermus  to  Poseidion,  ac- 
eording  to  Strabo,  was  Ionia.     It  is  therefore  oon- 
natent  to  make  Ionia  extend  to  Poseidium  along  the 
coast,  and  yet  to  speak  of  the  Carian  mountains  as 
a  bonndary,  if  he  means  the  Messogis,  the  mountain 
laage  that  terminates  on  the  coast  in  the  promon- 
toy  of  Hycale.     The  Messogis,  which  lies  between 
the  basin  of  the  Cayster  and  the  basin  of  the  Mae- 
ander, would  form  a  natural  boundary  between  Caria 
and   the  country   to  the  north  of  the  Mea8(^is. 
Strabo,  in  another  passage  (p.  648),  says  that  the 
plain  of  the  Haeander  is  occaped  by  Lydians,  Ca- 
rians, lonians,  Milesians,  the  people  of  Myns,  and 
also  the  Aeolians,  who  had  Magnesia  on  the  Mae- 
ander.    Again  (p.  577),  after  describing  the  source 
et'  the  Uaeander,  be  says  that  it  flows  through 
Phrygia,  and  tiien  separates  Lydis  and  Caria  in  the 
plain  of  the  Maeander;  and  near  the  lower  part  of 
its  course  it  flows  through  Caria  itself  (koI  Kopfcv 
aMir,  according  to  the  emended  text),  that  part 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  lonians,  and  enters 
the  sea  between  Miletus  and  Priene.     Herodotus 
phoes  in  Caria  not  only  Miletus  and  Myns,  but  also 
Priene,  which  is  north  of  the  Maeander  (i.  142). 
U  seena,  thsi,  a  fair  conchwon  that  the  Carians 
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once  possessed  all  the  pUin  nf  the  Uaeander  in  its 
middle  and  lower  conne,  and  that  the  Messogis  was 
their  northern  limit.  Immediately  south  of  the 
Maeander,  says  Strabo  (p.  650),  idl  is  Carian,  the 
Carians  there  not  being  mingled  with  the  Lydians, 
but  being  by  themselves,  except  as  to  the  sea-coast 
ports  which  the  Myusii .  and  Mikeians  have  appro- 
priated. In  Strabo's  time,  then,  or  according  to  the 
authorities  that  Stisbo  followed,  the  stock  rf  purer 
Carians  commenced  immediately  south  of  the  Mae- 
ander, and  then  were  only  traces  of  the  former  popu  • 
lation  in  tbe  plain  on  the  north  side  al  the  river. 
On  the  north-east  Caria  bordered  on  Phrygia.  Stnbo 
(p.  663)  makes  Camra  on  the  upper  ibeander  the 
bonndaiy  between  Phrygia  and  Caria.  The  range 
of  Cadmus  forms  a  aatnral  bonndaiy  to  Caria  on  the 
north-east,  occupying  the  country  between  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Maeander  and  of  the  Indus,  one  of  the 
large  rivers  which  enters  the  sea  on  the  sonth  coast 
of  Caria.  The  natural  limit  of  Caria  on  the  east 
would  be  the  high  land  that  bounds  tbe  basin  of  the 
Indus  on  the  west,  and  not  the  range  of  Daedala, 
which  is  in  Lycia  (Strob.  p.  664),  and  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Indus  or  Calbis 
of  Stiaba  But  the  most  eastern  place  on  the  coast 
of  Caria,  according  to  Strabo,  is  Daedala,  east  of  the 
Indus,  and  north  of  Daedala  is  the  mountain  range 
that  has  the  same  name.  According  to  this  geo- 
grapher, the  small  river  Glaucus,  which  enters  the 
bay  of  Glaucus,  is  the  eastern  bonndaiy  of  Caria  on 
the  south  coast,  and  thus  he  includes  within  Caria, 
at  least  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  tbe  Indus  or 
Calbis,  and  the  towns  of  Daedala,  Araxa,  and  that 
of  Calynda,  thoagh  tbe  site  of  Cslynda  is  not  certain. 
[Caltmda.] 

The  whole  coast  of  Caria,  including  the  bays,  is 
estimated  at  4900  stadia.  (Strab.  p.  651.)  The 
port  of  the  south  coast  from  Daedala  westward^  to 
Uonnt  Phoenix,  opposite  to  the  small  isUnd  Elaensu, 
and  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Bhodes,  1500  sta- 
dia in  length,  was  called  tbe  Peraea.  'This  Peraea 
belonged  to  the  Rhodians,  and  is  accordingly  some- 
times called  J)  wtpaia  tw'  PoSlwi'  (Polyb.  xvii.  2), 
who  appear  to  have  had  port  of  this  coast  at  least 
from  a  very  early  period ;  for  Scylax  (p.  38)  men- 
tions a  tract  south  of  Cnidns  as  belonging  to  the 
Bhodions. 

The  Carians  nuuntained  that  they  were  an  ao- 
tochthonous  continental  people,  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  Caria,  and  that  they  had  always  tliis  name. 
As  a  proof  of  it,  they  pointed  to  the  temple  of  the 
Carian  Zeus  at  Mylasa,  which  was  open  to  the 
Lydians  and  Mysians  also,  for  Lydns  and  Mysus 
were  the  brothers  of  Car.  (Herod,  i.  171.)  The 
proof  might  show  that  there  was  some  fraternity 
among  tbeee  three  nations,  but  oertunly  it  would 
not  prove  that  the  Carians  were  autociithonous  in 
Caria.  But  tbe  Cretans  had  a  di&rent  story.  They 
said  that  the  Cares  inhabited  the  islands  of  the  Ae- 
gean, and  were  subject  to  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  being 
tiien  called  Leleges,  but  they  paid  no  tribute.  They 
were  a  warlike  race,  and  manned  the  ships  of  Minos. 
They  were  afterwards  driven  firom  the  islands  by  the 
Dorians  and  lonians,  and  so  came  to  the  mainland. 
Strabo  (p.  661)  follows  this  tradition,  and  adds  that 
the  continental  people  whom  they  displaced  were 
themselves  Leleges  and  Pehugi.  But  this  tradition 
does  not  explain  the  origin  of  the  name  Carians.  In 
tbe  Iliad  (x.  428),  Cares,  Leleges,  Cancones,  and 
Pelasgi  are  mentioned  among  the  Trojan  auxiliaries; 
and  we  may  assume  them  all  to  be  continental 
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peopla.  The  Ldef^  [Lrleoes]  seem  to  fasTe  once 
occupied  a  considerable  put  of  the  veet  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  Strabo  (^p.611)  obaerres,  that  "  in  all 
Caria  and  in  Miletos  tomb*  tf  tbe  Lele^mi  and  forts 
and  Testiges  of  bnildings,  are  shown."  The  true 
conclusion  seems  to  be  that  Cans  and  Leleges  are 
difoent  peoples  or  nations,  whatever  relatiooship 
there  may  hare  been  between  them.  In  proof  of 
tbe  former  occupation  of  some  of  tbe  islands  of  the 
Aegean  bj  Canans,  Thucjdides  (i.  8)  states  that 
when  tbe  Athenians,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  le- 
mored  all  the  dead  bodies  from  the  sacred  island  of 
Deles,  abore  half  appeared  to  be  Cariana,  who  were 
recognised  by  their  arms,  which  wen  bnried  with 
them,  and  \>j  the  manner  of  their  interment,  which 
was  the  same  tliat  they  used  when  Thncydides  wrote. 
He  states  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of 
the  Aegean  were  pirates,  and  they  were  Carians  and 
Phoenicians.  According  to  him,  Minos  expelled 
the  Catians  from  the  Cychides  (i.4), which  is  not  the 
tradition  that  Herodotus  followed.  The  Carians  of 
Homer  occnpied  Miletus,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Maeander,  and  the  heights  of  Mycale;  and  con- 
sequently, aocoiding  to  Homer,  they  were  both 
north  and  south  of  this  rirer.  Sinbo  even  makes 
tbe  original  inhabitants  of  Ephesos  to  hare  been 
Cares  and  Leleges. 

Within  tbe  limits  of  Caria  was  a  people  named 
Cannii,  who  had  a  town  Caunns,  on  the  south 
coast.  Herodotus  (i.  171)  beliered  them  to  be 
autochthonoos,  but  they  said  that  they  came  from 
Crete.  Herodotus  also  says  that  they  approximated 
in  language  to  the  Carian  nation,  or  the  Carians  to 
them;  he  could  not  tell  which.  But  in  customs 
they  differed  from  the  Carians  and  from  every  other 
people.  The  remark  about  tbe  hngnage  is  not 
Tery  clear,  but  as  Herodotus  was  a  natire  of  Caria, 
he.  may  be  supposed  to  be  right  as  to  the  fact  of 
some  resemblance  between  the  languages  of  these 
two  people. 

The  settlements  of  the  lonians  in  Asia  displaced 
the  Carians  from  Mycale,  near  which  Priene  was 
Imilt,  from  Myrts  on  the  south  side  of  tbe  Maeander, 
and  from  the  territory  of  Miletus,  which,  according 
to  Homer,  was  a  Carian  city  (//.  ii.  866).  The 
Dorians  drove  them  from  Halicamassus,  from  Cnidns 
and  the  Tribpia,  and  probably  the  Dorians  found  tbe 
Carians  in  tbe  island  of  Cos,  which  they  also  seised. 
The  possessions  of  the  Rhodiaos  on  the  south  coast 
probably  belong  to  the  same  epoch.  But  it  was  only 
the  sea-coast  that  the  early  Greek  settlers  occupied, 
according  to  their  usual  practice,  and  not  all  the 
sea-ooost,  for  in  the  time  of  Xerxes  (a.  c.  480),  the 
Carians  contributed  70  ships  to  the  Peraian  fleet, 
and  the  Dorians  of  Caria  supplied  only  thirty. 
Homer  designates  tbe  Cariana  by  the  epithet  Bo^ 
ttifo^rtu/  {Ii.  ii.  865),  the  exact  meaning  of  which 
is  a  difficulty  to  us,  as  it  was  to  Stmbo  and  others 
of  his  countrymen  (p.  661).  We  may  conclude  that 
there  was  some  iatermixtnre  between  the  Greek 
settlers  and  the  Carians,  as  is  always  the  ease  when 
two  peoples  live  near  one  another.  But  the  Carians 
maintained  their  language,  though  many  Greek 
words  were  introduced  into  it,  as  Stnbo  says  (p.  662), 
on  tbe  authority  of  Philippos,  who  wrote  a  history 
of  the  Carians.  The  Carians  lived  in  small  towns 
or  villages  (KWfuiC)^  united  in  a  kind  of  federatiott. 
Their  place  of  meeting  was  a  spot  in  the  interior, 
where  the  Macedonians,  after  the  time  cf  Alexander, 
founded  tbe  colony  of  Stratonioea.  They  met  at  the 
tem|^  of  Zeus  Chrysaoreus  to  sacrifice  and  to  deli- 
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berate  cm  tlieir  common  interesfaL  Tbe  fiidentiia 
was  called  Chiysaoreum,  consisting  of  the  seveial 
comae ;  and  those  who  had  the  most  comae  had  ths 
superiority  in  the  vote,  an  expresnon  that  admits 
more  interpretations  than  one.  This  federation 
existed  after  the  Macedonian  conquest,  for  the  pei^ 
of  Stratonicea  were  members  of  the  fedeiatian,  by 
virtue  of  their  territorial  position,  ai  Strabo  obaares 
(p.  660),  though  they  were  not  Carians.  The  Caiians 
may  have  formed  this  oonfederatiiHi  after  they  wen 
driven  into  the  interior  by  the  lonians  and  Dorians. 
This  temple  was  at  least  purely  Carian,  and  not  a 
common  temple  like  that  at  Mylasa,  mentiooed 
above.  Tbe  Carians,  at  the  time  of  the  Peraian 
conquest  of  Caria,  had  also  a  Zeus  Strstios,  whose 
temple  was  at  Labranda.  (Herod,  v.  119.) 

The  Caiians  were  included  in  the  Lydiaa  king- 
dom of  Croesus  (Herod,  i.  28),  as  well  as  the 
Dorians  who  had  settled  in  their  country.  On'  the 
overthrow  of  Croesus  by  Cyrus,  they  passed  under 
Persian  dominion,  without  making  any  great  resist- 
ance (Herod.  L  174);  and  they  wen  inclnded  in 
the  first  name  of  Darius  with  the  Lycians  and  others. 
(Herod,  iii.  90.)  In  the  Ionian  revolt  (b.  c.  499) 
the  Caiians  made  a  brave  resistance  to  the  Persians. 
They  fought  a  great  battle  with  the  Persians  south 
of  the  Maeander,  on  the  river  Maniyas,  and  though 
the  Carians  were  defeated,  the  enemy  lost  a  great 
number  of  men.  In  a  aecond  battle  the  Cariana 
&red  still  worse,  but  the  Milesians,  who  had  joined 
them,  were  the  chief  sufferers.  At  last,  the  Persian 
commander  Daurises  fell  into  an  amboacade  by 
night,  which  the  Caiians  kid  for  iiim  in  Pedasns, 
and  perished  with  his  men.  The  commander  of  tbe 
Carians  in  this  ambuscade  was  Hencleides,  of  Hy- 
hua,  a  Greek.  In  this  war  we  see  that  Cariana 
and  Greeks  fought  side  by  side  (Herod,  v.  119 — 121). 
After  the  capture  of  Miletus  (b.c.  494),  the.  Per- 
sians received  tbe  submission  of  some  of  the  Caivn 
cities,  and  compelled  tbe  submissi<»i  of  the  rest. 
(Herod.  vL  25.) 

The  Persians  established  kingly  govemmoit  in 
Caria,  and  under  their  protection  there  was  a  dynasty 
of  Carian  princes,  who  may,  however,  have  been  of 
Greek  stock.  Halicamassus  was  the  residence  of 
theee  kings.  [HAUCARicASSca.]  Artemisia,  tbe 
daughter  of  Lygdamis,  and  of  a  Cretan  mother,  ac- 
companied Xerxes  to  the  battle  of  Solamia  with  fen 
ships  (Herod,  vii.  99).  She  was  more  of  a  man 
than  a  woman.  The  Athenians,  during  their  naval 
supremacy,  made  the  people  of  the  Carian  coast  tri- 
butary, but  they>  did  not  succeed  in  establishing 
their  tyranny  in  the  interior.  (Thncyd.  ii.  9,  iii.  19.) 
When  Alexander,  in  his  Peisian  expedition,  entered 
Caria,  Ada,  queen  of  tbe  Carians,  who  had  been 
deprived  of  the  royal  authority,  surrendered  to  him 
Alinda,  a  town  in  the  interior,  and  tbe  strongest  place 
in  Caria.  Alexander  rewarded  her  by  re-establiah- 
ing  her  as  queen  of  all  Caria,  for  slie  was  entitled  to 
it  as  tiie  sister  and  widow  of  her  brotber  Idriena. 
(Arrian,  Anab.  L  23 ;  Diod.  xvii.  24.)  It  seems 
that  the  early  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt  someiHnr 
got  a  footing  somewhere  in  Caria.  (Polyb.  iii.  S.) 
After  the  Bomans  had  finally  defeated  Antiochns, 
king  of  Syria  (b.  c  190),  who  seems  to  have  added 
Caria  to  his  dcHninions,  the  Romans  gave  part  of 
Caria  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  part  t« 
the  Rhodians.  (Polyb.  xxiL  27 ;  Liv.  xxxviL  56  ; 
Appian,  Sgr.  e.  44.)  According  to  the  teims  of  the 
Seoatusc<uisultum,  as  reported  by  Livy,  the  Romans 
gave  to  Eumenes,  Caria  called  Hydieb,  aid  tbe 
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territoiy  of  Hydrela  which  lies  towards  Phryp*, 
with  the  fortg  and  vilU^ss  on  the  Maeander,  with 
the  Mception  of  snch  places  as  were  free  before  the 
war  with  Antiocbns.  Thejr  gave  to  the  Rhodians 
the  part  of  Caria  which  was  nearest  to  them,  and 
the  parts  towards  Pisidia,  except  thoae  towna  which 
were  free  before  the  war  with  king  Antinchns  in 
Asia.  Bat  the  Romans  took  from  the  Rhodians 
their  Carian  possessions  after  the  war  with  king 
Perseoa  (b.  c.  168);  or,  as  Polybius  (ztx.  5)  ex- 
presses it,  tliey  made  those  Carians  fire  whom  they 
had  put  under  the  Rhodians  after  the  defeat  of  I 
Antiochns.  (Ut.  xtir.  15.)  About  B.  c.  129  the 
Romans  addni  Caria  to  their  province  of  Asia ;  but  i 
the  Peraea  was  leserved  for  the  Rhodians,  if  Strabo's 
statement  applies  to  his  own  time.  Canmia  at  least 
was  ipven  to  the  Rhodians  by  SoBa.  (Cic.  ad  Q. 
Fr.l  1.  §11.) 

The  Carians  are  represented  by  the  Greeks  as  a 
warlike  race;  and  Herodotna  (i.  171),  whom  Strabo 
copes,  says  that  the  Greeks  adopted  the  fiiahion  of 
helmet  plumes  from  them,  handles  for  the  shields, 
and  devices  on  the  shields  They  were  not  a  nation 
of  traders,  like  the  Greeks.  They  served  as  mer- 
cenary troops,  and,  of  ooorse,  would  serve  anybody 
who  would  pay  them  well;  and  they  were  reproached 
with  this  practice  by  the  Greeks,  who,  however,  fol- 
lowed it  themselves.  Apries,  the  king  of  Egypt,  had 
a  body  of  Carians  and  lonians  in  his  service  (Herod, 
ii.  163);  and  Psammenitos,  the  son  of  Amasis,  had 
also  Hdlenio  and  Carian  troops  (Herod,  iii.  11). 

The  great  plain  of  Caria  is  the  valley  of  the 
Hseander,  bounded  en  the  north  by  the  range  called 
Ueaogis  The  range  of  Cadmus,  or  some  high 
range  that  is  oonnectsd  with  it,  appears  to  run 
throogh  Caria  southward,  then  west,  and  to  ter- 
minate in  the  pemnsnla  in  which  Halicamassus  is 
ntnated.  This  high  land,  called  Lide,  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Gulf  of  Cenuniens,  and  is 
parallel  to  the  south  coast  of  Caria  and  near  it;  for 
there  are  only  a  few  small  streams  that  flow  from 
the  southern  slope  to  the  south  ooast,  while  three 
considerable  streams  run  from  the  north  slope  and 
join  the  Maeander  on  the  left  bank,  the  Kara  8h, 
perhaps  the  Hossmos  or  Hosynns,  the  Arpa  Sa, 
the  Harpasna,  and  the  Tthma  Chi,  the  Marsyas, 
which  rises  in  the  tract  called  Idrias  (Herod,  v. 
118).  The  valley  of  the  Calbis  or  Indus  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  high  lands  of  Cadmus  and  by  its  oon- 
timiatioo  from  the  basin  of  the  Meander,  though  the 
kver  part  of  this  valley  is  invlnded  in  Caria  by  the 
ancient  geographers.  The  valleys  of  these  three 
stnams,  which  rtm  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
<f  the  Maeander,  are  separated  by  tneta  of  high 
land  which  are  ofiets  &om  the  central  range  of 
Caria.  One  of  these  transverse  ranges,  which  forms 
the  western  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Marsyas, 
i)  the  Latmns;  and  the  high  lands  called  Grion 
occupy  the  peninsoU  between  the  bay  of  lasus  and 
the  bay  of  Latmus. 

This  general  direction  of  the  moantun  ranges  has 
dttennined  the  insular  form  of  the  western  coast 
rfCaria.  On  the  north  side  ofthepeninsuk  of  Miletus 
was  the  bay  of  Latmns,  to  called  from  the  neigh- 
bouring range  of  Latmns,  but  the  bay  has  disap- 
peared, and  a  large  tract  of  sea  has  been  filled  up 
by  the  alluvium  of  the  Maeander,  which  once  en- 
tered the  sea  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay  of 
Lstmns.  (Chandler,  Travdt  m  Atia  Minor,  fe. 
vd.  L  ch.  53,  French  ed.;  Mabakdeb.)  South  of 
the  bay  of  Latmns  was  the  bay  of  lasos,  also  called 
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Sintis  BargylieticDS,  the  northern  side  of  whiek  ter- 
minated in  the  promontory  Posidium,  and  the  soathem 
side  was  the  north  coast  of  the  peninsnU  of  Hali- 
camassus.    The   Ceramicus  (Kf paiuatbt   k6Kkos, 
Herod,  i.  174),  or  Doris  of  PKny,  now  the  Gulf  of 
BoodnMM,  is  a  deep  inlet,  the  north  side  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  monntain  range  already  described  as 
running  through  Caria  from  east  to  west,  and  ter- 
minating in  the  peninsula  of  Hallcamassns.     The 
soathem  side  of  the  bay  is  bounded  by  the  long 
Triopian   pemnsub,  at   the  western   extremity  of 
which  Cnidos  was  situated;  and   in  the  mouth 
of  the  gulf  is  the  long  narrow  island  of  Cos,  which 
looks  like  a  fiagment  of  the  mountains  of  the  con- 
tinent.    The  peninsula  of  Cnidos  is  contracted  to 
a  narrow  neck  in  two  places,  and  thus  is  divided 
into  two  peninsulas.     Ids  more  eastern  of  these  two 
necks  seems  to  be  the  terminatian  of  the  Triopian 
peninsula  [Bubassds],  which  forms  the  northern 
bonndary  of  the  j»cturesque  gulf  of  Syme.    The 
south  side  is  formed  by  another  peninsula,  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  mountain  range  from  the  interior  of 
Caria,  which  terminatts  on  the  coast,  opposite  to  the 
island  Elaenssa,  in  Mount  Phoenix,  which  Ptolemy 
(t.  2)  enters  in  his  list  as  one  nf  the  great  monn- 
tains  of  the  western  side  of  Asia;  and  it  is  the 
highest  monntain  in  those  parts  (Strab.  p.  652), 
The  Peraea  of  the  Rhodians  commenced  at  Phoenix 
and  ran  eastward  along  the  coast  between  the  moun- 
tains of  the  interior  and  the  sea  (Strab.  pp.  651, 
6S2).     The  bay  of  Syme  has  a  mgged  and  tmeven 
coast,  and  itself  containa  several  other  bays,  which 
Mela,  proceeding  from  east  to  west  in  his  description 
of  the  ooast  of  Caria  (i.  16),  nanws  in  the  following 
order : — Thymnias,  Schoenns,  and  Bubessius.     The 
Thymnias,  tJien,  is  the  bay  right  opposite  to  the 
island  <i  Syme,  bounded  on  the  north  side  by  the 
promontory  Apbrodisinm ;  the  Schoenns  is  the  next 
bay  ftuther  north;  and  the  bay  of  Bubassus  is  the 
bay  north  of  the  Schoenns,  and  the  termination  of 
the  gulf  of  Syme.     Close  to  this  bay  of  Bubassus  is 
the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  connects  the  Cnidian 
peninsula    with    the    nuunland.     (See  Hamilton's 
Aria  Minor,  ^  voL  ii.  p.  77.)     Some  geographers 
place  the  bay  of  Bubassus  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Triopian  peninsula,  where  also  the  land  is  contracted 
to  a  narrow  neck;  but  if  the  Cnidian    isthmus 
of  Herodotus  is  rightly  determined,  this  is  not  the 
bayof  Bnbassus.    [Bubassus.]     If  this  is  the  right 
poeition  ti  the  Bnbasstis,  the  BubasKie  of  Herodotus 
(i.  174)  is  the  long  peninsula  to  the  east  of  the 
Triopa,  or  the  rocky  tract  that  contains  the  moun- 
tain Phoenix.    And  this  peninsula  is  what  Diodorus 
(v.  60,  62)  calls  the  Chersonesus  opposite  to  the 
Rhodiaas;    Pliny   also  (xxxi.   2)  speaks  of  the 
Chersonesus  RhodiiL     This  peninsula,  or  Rhodisn 
Chersonese,  terminates  in  the  Dog's  Tomb  (Cynos- 
sema)  or  Ass'  jaw  (Onugnathos),  right  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  in  the  Paridion   pro- 
montory perhaps  cS  PUny  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Syme.     (Comp.  Plin.  v.  28,  and  MeUk,  i.  16.) 

The  neck  of  this  Rhodian  Chersonese  is  the 
narrow  tract  between  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Syme 
and  a  land-locked  bay  on  the  east,  at  the  heaid  of 
which  was  the  town  of  Physcns.  Between  this  hut- 
mentioned  bay  and  another  small  bay,  Panormns,  to 
the  east,  is  another  Chersonesus;  and  further  east, 
between  the  month  of  the  Calbis  and  the  gulf  of 
Glaucus,  Maori,  is  another  Chersonesns,  which  ter- 
minates  in  the  promontory  Pedalium  or  Artemisium. 
The  irregular  coast  of  Caria  it  most  picturesque, 
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tod  in  lonie  puU  tbs  rocks  rise  abrupt];  6x>m  the 
•es. 

There  wu  a  road  from  Fhyscns  in  the  Peraea  of 
the  Rbodians  to  Ephesos.  The  distances  were, 
from  Physcos  to  Lagina,  in  the  territory  of  Stra- 
tonicea,  850  stadia;  to  Alabanda,  2S0  ;  to  the 
passage  of  the  Maeander,  80  stadia:  in  all  1180 
stadia  from  Phyacns  to  tho  Maeander  (Artemi- 
dorus,  qaoted  by  Strabo,  p.  663).  At  the  Maeander 
Strabo  places  the  limits  (ipot)  of  Caria,  an  expression 
which  may  seem  to  support  Graskord's  emendation 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

Though  a  large  part  of  Caria  is  monntainons,  it 
contains  some  extensive  valleys  and  a  great  deal  of 
good  land  in  the  basin  of  the  Maeander  and  its 
tributary  streams.  The  Peraea  is  a  beautiful  country, 
and  contains  some  fertile  tracts.  There  is  still  a 
good  deal  of  timber  on  the  hills  in  many  parts  of 
Caria,  firs,  oaks,  and  many  fine  pUne  trees.  The 
country  produces  good  grain  and  fruits,  the  fig  and 
the  olive.  The  vine  grows  to  the  top  of  the  highest 
trees.  Oil  is  made  in  Caria.  The  variation  in 
altitude  causes  a  great  difference  in  climate,  for  the 
hi<;ber  tracts  are  cold,  wintry,  and  snow-covered, 
while  it  is  hot  in  the  lower  grounds.  In  the  upper 
Talley  of  the  Mosynns  it  is  still  winter  in  the  month 
of  March.  Some  sheep  are  fed  in  Caria;  and  we 
may  conclude  that,  as  Miletus  was  noted  for  its 
wool,  the  high  lands  of  Caria  formerly  M  a  groat 
number  of  sheep.  The  green  slopes  near  Alabanda, 
Arab  Histi,  in  the  valley  of  the  Marsyas,  are  now 
covered  with  flocks.  The  limestone  of  the  country 
furnished  exceUent  building  material ;  and  there  are 
hot  springs  and  gaseous  flames.  (Fellows,  Dit- 
coveria  in  Lyda,  Atia  Minor^  ^.)  The  palm 
tree  grows  luxuriantly,  and  the  csange  about  the 
ancient  Halicamassus.  The  wine  of  Cnidos  was 
highly  esteemed  in  ancient  times. 

The  islands  off  the  Carian  coast  are  too  remote 
to  be  considered  as  appendages  of  the  mainland, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Cos,  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  island  of  Symc,  which  is  off  the 
bay  of  Thymnias.  There  are  many  small  rocky 
islands  along  the  coast.  The  numerous  towns  are 
described  nuder  their  several  heads.  [G.  L.] 

CARIATAE  (Kapla-rm,  Strab.  xi.  pu  .M  7),  a  smaU 
town  of  Bactriana  which  was  destroyed  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  It  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been 
the  place  where  Callisthenes  was  secured  by  Alex- 
ander's guards.  (Arrian,  Atmb.  iv.  14;  Curt.  viii. 
5.  §8;  Plut^te.  55.)  [V.] 

CARILOCUS  iCharlieu),  a  town  of  the  Aedui, 
according  to  some  of  the  Latin  texts  of  Ptolemy ; 
but  the  name  is  said  not  to  appear  in  any  of  the 
Greek  texts,  which  is  suspicious.  Kor  is  it  men- 
tioned by  any  ancient  writer.  It  appears  under  the 
name  of  Cams  locus  in  the  documents  of  the  10th 
century.  Charlieu  it  Bear  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loire,  between  Sentur  and  Soanae.  [O.  L.] 

CABINE.     [Caresk.] 

CARISA  or  CARISSA  (Coins:  Kjpurca,  Ptd.  iu 
4.  §  13 :  Regia  Carissa  cognomino  Anrelia,  Plin.  iii. 
1 . 8. 3 :  Ru.  with  iruicriptions  at  Carixa^  near  Bomo$, 
in  the  neigbbonrhood  of  Seville),  a  ci^  of  the  Tnr- 
detani  in  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  conventus  of 
Gadas,  having  the  civitai  Latino.  Several  of  its 
coins  are  extant.  (Caro,Xo£. /Tup.  iii.  19;  Morales, 
Antig.  p.  8,  b.;  Florez,  Med.  de  Etp.  voL  i.  p.  285, 
vol.  iii.  p.  30 ;  Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  8,  Snppl.  vol.  i.  p.  1 6 ; 
gestini,  pp.  20,  38;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  16).  [P.  S.] 
CABMAEI,  a  tribe  of  the  Hinaei  [UuuBi], 


CARUANIA. 

mentianed  by  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  probably  Uie 
same  as  the   'AKopiiiy  fi<uri\tim  of  Ptolemy  (vi. 
16),  which  Forster  identifies  with  the  modem  town 
Kam-aUManzil  in  the  Hedjaz  between  TayiftiA 
Mekka,  about  50  miles  S£.  of  tlie  latter  {ArMa, 
vol  i.pp.  133, 134,  vol.  ii.  ppL255— 258).  [G.W.] 
CAliMALAS  (Kafiti>Ms),  a  Cappadncian  river. 
Strabo  (p.  537)  says  that  in  Cataonia  there  is  a  hill 
fur!,  Dastarcum,  round  which  the  river  Carmalas 
runs.     Then  he  says,  in  Sargaransene  of  Cappa- 
docia,  there  is  a  smalltown  Herpa,  and  a  river  Car- 
maUs,  "  which  aUo  flairs  into  Cilicia;"  that  is  like 
the  Pyramus,  which  he  has  described  a  little  befiire. 
And  again,  king  Ariarathes  dammed  up  the  Car- 
malas, but  it  burst  the  dike  and  damaged  some 
land  about  Mallus  in  Cilicia,  which  is  near  the 
coast  (p.  539).     There  is  great  oonfusion  here,  for 
Sargaransene  is  one  of  the  northent  divisions  of 
Cappadocia.     In  another  passage  (p.  663)  Strabo 
fixes  a  place   called  Herphae,  which   seems  to  be 
the  same   name  as  Herpa,  in  Melitene,  near   the 
Euphrates.     Finally,  Ptolemy  (v.  6,  7)   places  a 
town  Csnnala  in  Melitene  and  near  the  junctioo  of 
the  Melas  and  the  Euphrates.     Some  geographers 
have  assumed  fhim  this  that  the  Camulas  and  the 
Melas  are  the  same  river;  and  that  Strabo  is  mis- 
taken about  the  Carmalas  flawing  into  Cilicia.    This 
cannot  be  admitted,  though  it  is  true  that  there  is 
confiutian  in  the  passages  qnoted  from  Strabo.     If 
the  Carmalas  is  a  river  of  Cataonia,  it  must  be 
a  branch  of  the  Pyramus,  and  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Pyramus  is  marked   Charma  Su  in   some 
maps.  [G.  L.J 

CARMA'KA.  [Cabmaota.] 
CARMA'NIA  (Kap/iurla,  Strab.  xr.  p.  726; 
Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  28,  Ind.  32;  Pol.  xi.  32;  Stepb. 
B.;  Plm.  vi.  23;  Mardan,  PeripL  p.  20;  PtoL  vi. 
8 ;  Anun.  Marc  xxiii.  6),  an  extensive  province  of 
Asia  along  the  northern  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
extending  from  Carpella  (either  C.  Bombareet  or 
C.  last)  on  the  E.  to  the  river  Bagradas  {Naikend) 
on  the  W.  According  to  Harcian,  tbe  distance  be- 
tween these  points  was  4250  stadia.  It  appears  to 
have  comprehended  tbe  coast  line  of  the  modem 
Laritldn,  Kirman,  and  Moghottin.  (Bnmes'  Map, 
1834.)  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Partbia  and 
Ariana,  on  the  £.  by  Drangiana  and  Gedmsia,  on  tlie 
S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  W.  by  Feisis.  It 
was  a  district  but  little  known  to  the  ancients, 
though  mentioned  in  Alexander's  expedition  against 
India,  in  Nearchns's  voyage,  and  in  the  wars  of 
Andochos  and  Ptolemy. 

Ptolemy  divides  Carmania  into  Carmania  Deseita 
and  Carmania.  In  the  former,  which  was  tbe 
inland  country,  now  called  Kirman,  he  mentions 
no  towns  or  rivers,  but  gives  simply  a  list  of  places 
which  are  otherwise  unknown  to  us.  In  Car- 
mania,  or  Carmania  Vera,  as  it  has  been  called  by 
the  old  geographers,  he  BMntions  many  rivers  and 
places,  which  have  been  identified  with  more  or  less 
certainty.  The  principal  mountain  ranges  were  the 
Mt.  Semiramidis  (ipos  it/upa^iot,  Arrian,  PeripL; 
Harcian,  p.  20),  perhaps  that  now  called  Gebal 
Shemil,  a  high  land  on  the  coast  at  the  narrowest 
port  d  the  Persian  Gnlf ;  and  on  the  confines  of 
Gedroeia,  a  mountain  named  Strongylns.  Tbe  prin- 
cipal capes  were  CarpelU  (either  C.  Bombareek  or 
C.  laik),  the  eastern  extremity  of  a  mountain  which 
terminated  at  the  entrance  ik  Paragon  Bay;  Har- 
mozon  {Kohiitug  f),  and  Tarsia,  near  the  Persian 
frontier  (C.  Serlet  or  Sat-ei-Jtrdfy      The  chief 
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riren  ««n  tlw  Anunu,  Andanis,  or  AddonU  (/ira- 
Um  B»i),  which  6ow«  down  from  the  Persum  motm- 
taiss,  uid  falls  iota  the  Pentian  Gulf  near  Har- 
mozon;  the  C<n-ina  or  Carina  (either  the  Shtr  or 
Dm  Sud),  and  the  Bajpvda  (Nabend). 

Ptolemy  divides  the  territory  of  Carmania  into 
aerersl  inbdiTisiona,  the  names  of  which  are  not  met 
with  in  other  anthors;  thej  are  the  Bndiana  or  Ag- 
dinitis,  Cahedena,  Paraepapbitia,  and  Modomastite. 
Other  names  which  he  xnentionB,  as  the  Camelo- 
boBci,  are  merely  descriptive  of  the  occupation  or 
mode  of  Ufa  of  particular  tribes.  The  inhabitants  of 
Carmania  were  called  Camuuiii  {Kapiuiyioi,  Diod.  ii. 
3, Tacit.  vL  86)  or  Carmani  (Kafftaroi,  Polyb.  v.  79  j 
IbL  ill  8 ;  Plin.  vi.  26,  &c.),  and  comprehended 
Kveial  natioos,  or  probably  tribes,  whose  names  are 
given  by  Ptolemy.  They  appear  to  have  been  a 
warlike  independent  race,  exhibiting,  according  to 
Strabo  (XT.  p.  727)  and  Arrian  {lid,  38),  a  great 
rowmblance  in  their  manners  and  costoms  to  the 
Medians  and  Persians.  Little  more  is  known  of  the 
various  cities  which  are  placed  in  Carmania  by  an- 
cient writers  than  of  the  subdivisions  of  that  terri- 
toy,  according  to  its  nations  or  nuies.  Ptolemy 
mentions  Harmuza,  whose  name  implies  a  Persian 
origin,  and  which  was  visited,  if  not  founded,  by 
Knrchns  (Arrian,  Ind.  33),  and  Tarxiana,  on  the 
coast;  and  Arrian  (Ind.  37)  adds  Sidodone;  and  in 
the  interior  of  the  coontt?,  Ora,  Copbanta,  Throssca 
er  Oroasca,  Sabis,  Alexandreia,  and  Carmana.  The 
latter  is  called  by  Ptolemy  Uetropolis  {niiTpiwo\is% 
and  is  withoat  doubt  the  town  now  called  Kirman, 
which  givea  its  name  to  the  whole  province  of  Kir- 
wun.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Ammianns  (xxiii.  6)  a 
place  of  wealth  and  Inxniy. 

Along  the  coast  of  Carmania  were  several  islands. 
Organs,  Cataea,  Aphrodisias,  and  Ooracta  or  Oorac- 
tha,  Cannana  at  Carminna,  abont  which,  however, 
little  more  is  known  than  their  names. 

The  ancient  accounts  of  tlie  province  of  Carmania 
speak  of  it  as  a  land  fruitful  in  corn  and  wine  (Strab. 
XT.  pi  726 ;  Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  28,  Ind  i.  32 ;  Amm. 
Hare  xxiiL  6;  Curt.  ix.  10),  but  it  appears  that 
the  olive  oould  not  be  cultivated  there  (Strah., 
Arrian,  S.OC.);  but  from  its  mountainous  and  rugged 
character  its  wealth  in  minerals  was  probably  the 
gnatest.  Silver,  copper,  and  cinnabar  ai«  mentioned 
among  its  prodoctioDs,  and  even  gold  was  found  in 
•ome  of  ita  water-cooises.  (Strab,  I.  c;  Flin.  vi. 
S3,  s,  26.)  The  land  also  possessed  abundance  of 
wiU  asses,  bat  {bw  horses.  (Sliab.  2.C.;  Vmcent, 
Yogage  o/Nearchui,  toL  i.  p.  370,  &c)      [V.] 

CAfiMEL,  a  city  of  Judah,  mentioned  between 
Ihon  and  Ziph,  in  Joshna  (xt,  55),  the  same  that 
occnis  with  Maon  in  the  history  of  David.  ( 1  ■Sam. 
XXV.  2.)  The  three  sites  retain  their  ancient  names, 
and  are  found  two  ra"  three  houiv  south  of  Hebron, 
Karmei  lying  between  the  other  two  1^  hour  dis- 
tant Cram  Zy",  and  only  half  an  hour  from  M&in. 
The  ruins  of  ATtirmet  are  very  extensiTe.  (Bobinson, 
Bib.  Ra.  Tol.  u.  pp.  196—200.)  [G.  W.] 

CAKMELUS  MONS  (X.pM^\,  K(((>/«|Aof,LXX.; 
Ktl^>i)|Aiit,  Strab.  xvL  p.  758  ;  Kop/u^Aioi'  ipoi, 
Joseph.  AiU.  uii.  15.  §  4),  a  mountain  in  Palestine, 
insignificant  in  height  and  extent,  but  celebrated  in 
bialiiiiy,  sacred  and  prc&ne.  It  forms  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Khalfa,  and  separates  the 
gnat  western  plun  of  Philistia  from  the  PUun  of' 
Eadnelon  and  the  coast  of  Phoenicia.  It  falls  ab- 
ruptly to  the  sea,  and  its  bluff  head  forms  a  bold 
{nmaotocy.     From  this  point  it  rises  rapidly  to  the 
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eleration  of  abont  1,500  feet,  and  runs  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  for  about  18  miles,  where  it  is 
connected  by  a  range  of  lower  bills  with  the  great 
range  that  passes  down  the  whole  of  Palestine, 
known  in  its  various  parts  tmder  various  appella- 
tions, as  the  Mountain  of  Samaria,  Mount  Epbraim, 
the  Hill  country  of  Judaea,  and  the  Mountains  of 
Hebron.  It  is  a  limestone  formation,  and  was 
foimerly  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  as  its  name  im- 
plies. 

In  the  division  of  the  land  among  the  12  tribes,  it 
formed  the  southern  boundary  of  Asher  (^Joth.  lix. 
68),  and  is  chiefly  celebrated  in  Holy  Scriptures  for 
the  sacriflce  of  Elijah  (2  Kmgt,  xxiii.),  and  then 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  owes  its  fame  for  sanctity 
among  the  Pagans  to  the  tradition  of  that  miracle. 

It  is  mentioned  by  lamblichns,  in  his  life  of  Py- 
thagoras, as  a  mountain  of  pre-eminent  sanctity, 
where  this  philosopher  passed  some  time  in  solitude, 
in  a  temple.  He  was  seen  there  by  the  crew  of  an 
Egyptian  vessel,  descending  from  the  summit  of  the 
Mount,  walking  leisurely,  without  turning  back,  un- 
impeded by  the  precipitous  and  difficult  rocks.  He 
went  on  board  their  Tesael  and  sailed  with  them  for 
Egypt  (cap.  3). 

It  was  oo  this  mountain  that  Vespasian  consulted 
tha  oracle  (Oracnlnm  Canneli  Dei,  Suet  Yap.  5). 
Tadtns  also  informs  as  that  there  was  a  god  syno- 
nymous with  the  mountain.  He  adds  "  Nee  simu- 
lacrum Deo  ant  templum,  sic  trsdidere  majores: 
aram  tantum  et  reverentiam"  (^HM.  ii.  78).  The 
altar  was  doubtless  the  traditional  site  of  that 
erected  by  Elijah,  the  memory  of  which  has  been 
preserved  by  the  natives  to  this  day,  at  the  aonth- 
eastem  extremity  of  the  range.  The  celebrated  con- 
vent at  the  north-western  extremity  is  said  to  mark 
the  spot  where  Elijah  and  Elisha  had  their  abode. 
(Keland,  Palat.  p.  327—330;  Bitter,  Eidhmde 
von  Alien,  vol,  viii.  p.  705,  &c.) 

PUny  (peaks  of  "  Promontorium  Carmelom  et  in 
monte  oppidum  eodem  nomine,  quondam  Acbatana 
dictnm  "  (v.  ]  9.  s.  1 7 ).  Possibly  he  means  the  town 
of  PoRPUYRiuM,  nowJC%a«/a,at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  [G.  W.] 

CABMO  {KdpfMr,  Strab.  ill  p.  141 :  Eth.  Car- 
monemiis;  Carmona).  a  strongly  fortified  city  of 
Hisponia  Baetica,  ENE.  of  Hispalis,  at  the  distance 
of  22  M.P.  on  the  road  to  Emerita  (/(m.  ^nt  p.  414), 
on  a  hill  by  the  side  of  a  S.  tributary  of  the  Baetis, 
now  called  the  Corbona.  It  is  first  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  headquarters  of  the  rebellion  in  Baeturia, 
B.  c.  197  (Uv.  xxxiii.  21 ;  validat  urbet,  Carmonem 
et  Bardonem),  and  again  in  the  Julian  Civil  War, 
when  Caesar  calls  it  by  far  the  strongest  city  in  the 
whole  province  of  Further  Spun  {B.  C  iL  19;  comp. 
Hirt.  B.  Alex.  51,  64,  where  it  is  called  Caiuiona). 
It  is  probably  the  place  mentioned  by  Apfnan  (,Hitp, 
25,  58,  where  the  name  has  been  corrupted  into 
K»p*iyn  or  KafHnn,  and  Viofiurri);  and  also  the 
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628  CAHMTLESSUS. 

Carmelis  of  LtTjr.  (Freinsheiin,  Epit.Lib.x]TiiL24.) 
tjereral  of  its  ooina  are  extant;  all,  iritli  am  ez- 
ception,  being  of  the  type  here  repreeented,  namely, 
on  the  obvene  the  heads  of  various  deities;  on  the 
reverse,  the  nunc  of  the  dtj  between  two  ears  of 
com  placed  horizoDtally.  (Florez,  £<p.  5ii^.  vol.  ix. 
pp.  113 — lis  :  Mad.  de  Etp.  vol.  i.  p.  288. 
ToL  iii.  p.  31 ;  Caio,  AtU.  HitpaL  iii.  41 ;  Mioonet, 
vol.  L  p.  9,  SnppL  vol.  L  p.  17;  Seatini,  p.  40;  Eck- 
hel,voI.  i.  p.  17).  [P.  S.] 

CABMYLESSUS  (Ko«»BAi)<rir((t),  a  town  of 
Lycia,  placed  by  Strabo  (p.  665)  between  Telmissos 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Xanthns.  After  Tehnissns 
be  says,  "  then  Antiemgas,  an  abrupt  moontain  on 
which  is  the  small  place  Camiyleesiui,  lymg  in  a 
ravine."  The  site  is  unknown.  (Fellows,  Lycia, 
PL  247 ;  Leake,  Ana  Minor,  p.  1 82.)       [G.  L.] 

CARNA  (Kiifo),  the  capital  of  the  Minnei,  li 
tribe  of  Arabia  Felix  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  768),  mentioned 
also  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  16)  aa  an  inland  town;  pro- 
bably the  same  as  Pliny's  "  Camra "  (ri.  28.  s. 
S2).  [G.  W.] 

CARNASIUM.  [Obcbaua.] 
CARNE.  [Amtaradus]. 
CARNI  (Viifroi),  an  Alpine  tribe,  who  inhabited 
the  ranges  of  those  raotmtains  which  separated  Ve- 
netia  from  Noricnm,  extending  from  Rhaetia  on  the 
W.  to  the  confines  of  Istria  on  the  E.  Their  limits, 
however,  are  not  very  dearly  defined.  Strabo  ap- 
pears to  confine  them  to  the  moontain  country,  and 
r^atds  the  plain  about  Aqnileia  as  belonging  to  Ve- 
netia  (iv.  p.  206,  v.  p.  216).  Ptolemy,  on  the  con 
traiy,  divides  the  province  into  two  portions,  distin- 
guishing the  territfsy  of  the  Cami  from  Venetia, 
and  assigning  to  the  former  the  two  cities  of  Aqui- 
leia  and  Concordia  near  the  coast,  as  well  as  Forum 
Jnlii  in  the  interior.  (Ptol.  iiL  1.  §  29.)  Pliny  also . 
calls  the  district  about  Aquileia  "  Camomm  regie, " 
but  no  mention  is  found  of  the  Cami  in  the  account 
given  by  Livy  of  the  ibnndation  of  that  dty,  which 
he  certainly  appears  to  have  regarded  as  situated  in 
Venetla.  (Liv.  xzxix.  22, 45, 55.)  The  proper  abode 
ef  the  Cami  would  thaiefore  seem  to  have  been  the 
mountain  ranges  that  sweep  in  a  kind  of  semicircle 
round  the  plam  of  the  Frioul;  and  which  were  thence 
distinguished  as  the  Alpes  Camicae,  though  in  later 
times  better  known  as  the  Alpes  Julise.  [Alpes.] 
Here  they  were  bounded  by  the  Rhaetians  on  the  W., 
by  the  Noricans  on  the  N..  and  by  the  Taorisci  and 
lapodes  on  the  E.  Tergeste,  on  the  very  confines  of 
Istria,  was,  before  it  became  a  Roman  town,  a  village 
oi  the  Cami.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  314.)  We  have  no  ex- 
press statement  in  any  ancient  anthw,  concerning 
their  origin,  but  there  seem  to  be  good  reasons  for 
believing  them  to  be  a  Celtic  race  ;  and  the  Fasti 
Triumphales  record  the  triumph  of  H.  Aemilios 
Scabrus  in  b.  c.  1 1 5, "  de  Galleis  Kameia."  (Grn- 
ter.  Inter,  p.  298.  3.)  This  is  tlie  only  notice  we 
have  of  the  period  of  their  conquest  by  the  Romans, 
none  of  the  extant  historians  having  deemed  the 
event  worthy  of  mention  ;  nor  have  we  any  account 
of  the  period  at  which  they  were  reduced  to  a  state 
of  more  complete  subjection ;  but  the  names  of  Jn- 
linm  Camicum,  and  Forum  Julii,  giv6n  to  the  two 
Boman  towns  which  were  established  within  their 
territory,  sufficiently  point  out  that  this  took  place 
either  under  Caesar  himself,  or  (mora  probably) 
under  Octavian.  The  construction  of  a  Roman  road 
through  the  heart  of  fliis  territory,  which  led  from 
Aquileia  up  the  valley  of  the  Tilavemptus  {Tagiia- 
meiUo)  to  Joliun  Caruicnm  (Zuglio),  and  thence 
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across  the  soatliera  chain  of  the  Alps  to  Agnntnm 
(/nnicAm),  in  the  valley  of  the  Dtme,  must  have 
completely  opened  ont  their  mountain  {utneases. 
But  the  Cami  continued  to  exist  as  a  distinct  tri*, 
down  to  a  late  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
gave  to  the  moimtain  regioo  which  they  occupied  the 
name  of  Camia  or  Camiola.  The  latter  form,  wbidi 
first  appeuB  in  Panlns  Diaconus  (^Hitt.  vi.  52),  has 
been  retained  down  to  the  present  day,  though  the 
greater  part  <^  the  modem  duchy  i^  Carmola  (called 
in  German  Krain),  was  not  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  Cami,  as  these  are  defined  by  Stnbo 
and  Pliny.  The  name  of  the  adjoining  pro- 
vince of  Carinthia  (in  German  KSrnthtn)  is  evi- 
dently also  derived  from  that  of  the  Cami.  The 
name  of  that  people  may  very  probably  be  derived 
from  the  Celtic  root  Cam,  a  pmnt  or  peak  (con- 
nected with  the  German  Horn),  and  have  reference 
to  their  abode  among  the  lof^y  and  mgged  stumnits 
of  the  Alps.  (ZeUBS,  Die  DaUtchea,  p.  248.) 

The  topography  of  the  land  of  the  Cami  is  ^ven 
under  the  general  head  Vkketia  :  it  being  impos- 
sible to  defijae  with  certainty  the  limits  of  the  dim 
and  Veneti,  the  distinction  established  by  Ptolemy 
having  certainlynot  been  generally  observed.  The  only 
two  towns  of  any  consideraticm  which  we  can  assign 
with  certainty  to  the  Cami,  are  Jniimn  Camioom 
(Zuglio),  and  Forinn  Jnlii  {dndaU),  the  latter  of 
which  became,  towards  the  close  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, a  place  of  great  importance,  and  gave  to  the 
whole  snrronnding  province  the  name,  by  which  it 
is  still  known,  of  the  FritUi,  or  FriouL  Pliny  men- 
tions two  other  towns,  named  Ocra  and  Segeste,  as 
belonging  to  the  Cami,  but  which  no  longer  existed 
in  his  time.  (Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  23.)         [E.  H.  B.] 

CATINIA  (KopKfa),  a  city  of  Ionia,  mentioned 
by  Nioolans  of  Damascus  in  the  fourth  book  of  his 
history.  It  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Steph.  «.  v. 
Kofria.)  [G.  L.] 

CARNONACAE,  a  people  in  Britain,  mentinxd 
by  Ptolemy  as  lying  between  the  Creones  and  the 
Caieni.  This  gives  them  the  NW.  parts  of  the 
county  of  Suiherland.  [R,  G.  I»] 

CARNDNTUM  (KapnSs),  an  ancient  and  im- 
portant Celtic  town  in  the  north  of  Pannonia,  on  the 
southem  bank  of  the  Danube.  Extensive  mins  of 
the  pbice  are  still  visible  near  Baimburg,  between 
Deuttch-A  liaiburg  and  Pelrondl.  Even  before  Vln- 
dobona  rose  to  eminence,  Caranntnm  was  a  jdace  of 
arms  of  great  importance  to  the  Romans;  for  the 
fleet  of  the  Danube,  which  was  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  Vindobona,  was  originally  stationed  there, 
together  with  the  legio  xiv  getmna.  In  son*  in- 
scriptions we  find  it  stated  that  the  town  was  rwsed  to 
the  rank  of  a  col<my,and  in  others,  that  it  was  made 
a  munidpium.  (Orelli,  Itucript.  Noe.  2288,  2439, 
2675,  4964;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  109;  Plin  iv.  25.)  The 
town  appears  to  have  reached  its  highest  prosperity 
during  the  war  of  the  Marcomanni,  when  the  emperOT 
H,  Anrelins  made  it  the  centre  of  all  his  nperations 
aguast  the  Marcomanni  and  Qnadi,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  resided  thero  for  three  years,  and  there  wrote 
a  portion  of  his  Meditations.  (Eutrop.  viii.  IS.) 
Camnntum  also  contained  a  large  manufactory  of 
arms,  and  it  was  there  that  Sevrans  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  army.  (Spartiaa  Sevtr.  5.)  In  the 
fourth  century  Camuntum  was  taken  and  destrovcd 
by  German  invaders,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Dannbian  fleet  and  the  fourteenth  legion  wen  trans- 
ferred to  Vindobona.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxx.  5.)  It  was, 
however,  rebuilt;  and  in  the  rugn  of  Valentinian, 
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▼ho  mide  there  his  pnparations  agsunst  the  Qiuidi, 
H  teemi  to  harc  quite  lecoTered  from  the  c*taiitro]die, 
for  it  again  became  tiie  head-quarterB  of  the  foar- 
teenth  legion.  The  town  does  not  seem  to  have  heen 
finallj  destroyed  nntil  the  wan  against  the  Magyars, 
in  the  middle  ages.  Whether  the  fort  Camns  men- 
tioned bj  Livy  (xliii.  I)  is  the  same  as  Camantam, 
or  a  place  in  Ulyricmn,  cannot  be  determined.  [L.S.] 

CARNUS  {kalctmo),  a  small  island  off  the  coast 
of  Acamania,  inhabited  m  the  most  ancient  times 
by  the  Teleboae  and  Taphii.  (Scyiaz,  p.  13;  Steph. 
B.  t.  v.;  I^eake,  Iforltiem  Grtece,  toLIt.  p.  16.) 

CARNUS.    [Carhuktom.] 

CABOTTTES  or  CARNUTI  (Kop»oi>roi). 
Tibollos  (i.  7, 12)  has  the  form  Camati.  Plutarch 
(Coef.  c.  25)  calls  them  Camutini.  A  Celtic  people 
who  are  mentioned  by  Livy  (v.  34),  aoiong  ue 
tribes  that  invaded  Italy  aider  Bellovesus,  in  the 
time  of  Taiquiniiis  Priscus.  In  Caesar's  time,  the 
Camntes  occnpied  a  considerable  territory,  extend- 
ing from  the  Seme  to  the  Loire,  and  south  of  the 
Loire.  Their  principal  town,  Qenabum  (OrKaiu), 
was  on  the  nordi  side  of  the  Loire  (A  0.  vii.  ll); 
and  tiiej  bad  another  tttwn,  Autricom  (^Chartret, 
Ptd.  ii.  8),  which  derives  its  modem  name  from 
that  of  Camntes,  which  was  the  name  of  Autricnm 
under  the  later  Soman  empire.  Strabo  (p.  191) 
describes  the  position  of  Orliaiu  pretty  correctly 
by  saying  that  it  is  about  the  middle  of  the  coarse 
of  the  ijoire,  Caesar  says,  that  the  territory  of 
the  Camntes  was  reckoned  the  central  part  of  all 
GaUia  {B.  G.  vL  13),  and  that  the  Gallic  Druids 
met  in  this  country  once  a  yealr  in  a  consecrated 
place.  The  territory  comprehended  the  dioceses  of 
Chartre*,  Orliant,  and  BUnt.  Two  places  called 
Fini  (Fines),  on  the  borders  of  the  diocese  of 
CWfre*  and  OrUani,  and  a  place  called  Temmder, 
show  that  the  division  of  the  territory  of  the 
Camntes  belongs  to  the  Koman  period.  The  Char- 
fram  of  the  ante-revolutionary  divisions  of  France, 
in  which  Chartrei  was  included,  is  derived  from  the 
ancient  Celtic  name. 

The  Bitnriges  vrere  the  neighbonrs  cf  the  Car- 
Butes  <■!  the  south,  and  the  Senones  on  the  east. 
The  Camntes  had  kings  before  Caesar's  invasion, 
but  it  teems  that  they  liad  got  rid  of  them.  Tas- 
getins,  a  member  of  the  royal  fimiily,  did  Caesar 
•etvioe  in  the  early  part  of  his  GalUc  war,  and  he 
set  np  Ta^etins  on  the  seat  of  his  ancestors.  The 
new  king  was  mnrdered  hj  his  subjects  in  the  third 
year  cf  his  reign.  (£.  G.  v.  29.)  The  Camntes 
afterwards  gave  Caesar  hcstages  (£.  G.  vi.  4),  and 
the  Bemi  interceded  for  them  with  the  Boman  pro- 
coranl.  At  this  time  they  are  described  by  Caesar 
as  being  dependent  on  the  Bemi  (in  clientela),  tlie 
meaning  of  which  we  an  not  told,  but  it  may  be 
eonjectared  from  comparing  this  with  other  pas- 
sages in  his  history  of  the  Gallic  war,  that  Caeaar 
had  assigned  them  (attribnit)  to  his  friends  the 
Bemi,  who  would  get  something  out  of  them.  Yet 
the  Remi  were  not  the  neighbours  of  the  Camntes, 
for  the  Senones  and  some  other  tribes  lay  between 
them.  Perhaps  this  clientehi  did  not  exist  till  after 
the  death  of  Tasgetios.  In  the  seventh  year  of  the 
war  (b.  a  S3),  the  Camntes  began  die  general 
rising  against  Caesar  (vii.  8),  by  murdering  the 
Boman  negotiatores  at  Oenabum,  and  a  Boman  eques 
who  was  in  Caesar's  commiasariat  department.    The 

proconanl  paid  them  back  very  soon  by  homing 

Genabnm,   and  giving  the  plonder  to  his  soMiers 
(vii.  II).      The  Catnutes  sent   12,000  men  with 
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the  other  GaOi  to  relieve  Verringetoriz,  when  Caesar 
was  besieging  him  in  Alesia  (vii.  75),  and  they  were 
muted  with  the  rest  of  the  Gallic  army.  They 
were  in  arms  again  in  the  following  winter  {B.  G. 
viii.  5),  and  had  to  endure  the  honors  of  war  in  a 
catnpaign  with  the  Romans  daring  a  veiy  severe 
season.  Again  they  submitted  and  gave  hostages, 
and  their  example  mdnced  the  Celtae  west  of  them 
finally  to  yield  to  the  Boman  governor  (viii.  31). 
The  last  event  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Camntes  men- 
tioned by  the  author  of  the  eighth  book  of  the 
Gallic  War,  is  Caesar's  flogging  to  death  Gatmatns, 
a  Camot,  who  had  excit«i  his  countrymen  to  rise 
against  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  52. 

Pliny  (iv.  18)  places  the  Camuti,  as  he  calls 
them,  in  the  division  of  Gallia  Lngdonensis,  and  he 
entitles  them  "  foederati,"  a  term  which  we  know 
the  meaning  of  in  the  time  of  Cicero;  but  as  we 
have  no  records  of  the  history  of  Gallia  of  this 
period,  it  is  difficult  to  say  wb^  is  the  precise  im- 
port of  the  term  in  Pliny. 

The  territory  of  the  Camntes  contained  a  few  other 
small  pUces:  Durocasis  (iVetur);  Dioduram;  the 
places  called  Fines;  and  Belcs.  '  [G.  L.] 

CAROCOTINUM.  a  place  in  Gallia,  the  com- 
mencement of  a  road  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  which 
passes  through  Parit  to  Angnstobona  (Troytt). 
The  first  station  from  Caroootinnm  is  Jnliobona 
{Littebone),  at  the  distance  of  10  Gallic  leagues,  or 
15  M.  P.  The  place  thus  indicated  seems  to  be 
Barfiear,  on  the  north  side  of  the  outlet  of  th»  Swm, 
Carocotinum  was  therefore  in  the  country  of  the 
Caleti.  [G.  L.] 

.  GABON  POBTUS  (KofWF  Aift«»),  a  port  town 
in  Moesia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  in  a  district 
called  Caria  or  Cariae,  and  to  the  SE.  of  the  modem 
town  of  Gulgrad.  (Mela,  ii.  2 ;  Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  24 ; 
Anonym.  Peripl.  p.  13.)  As  to  the  probability  of 
Carians  having  established  colonies  in  thoee  parts, 
see  Baoul-Rochette,  Bitt.  det  Colon,  vol.  iii.  p. 
318.  fL.a] 

CAROTOLIS  (KopifiroXii:  Eth.  KofmroKl-ms), 
or  the  city  of  the  Carians,  a  place  in  Caria,  men- 
tioned by  Alexander  in  the  first  book  of  his  Carica. 
(Steph.  t.  9.  Kop^aAu.)  [G.  L.] 

CARPA'SIA  (Kopaofffa,  Strab^  Ptol.,  Kod., 
Steph.  B. ;  KofTofffla,  Stadiasm.;  Rapwifcrtar, 
Hierocl. ; Flin.  v.31. s.35;  Ki(fnra<ros, Const Porph. : 
Eth.  Kafnraaf^rris,  Kofimriis,  Steph.B.:  Carpat), 
a  town  and  port  of  Cypms,  to  the  NE.  of  the  island, 
fiicing  the  promontory  of  Sorpedon  on  the  Cilieian 
coast.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  682 ;  Ptol.  v.  14.  §  4 ;  Scyhut.) 
According  to  legend,  it  was  founded  by  Pygmalion. 
(Steph.  B.  (.  V.)  It  was  taken  by  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetee,  together  with  a  neighbouring  place  called 
Uranu.  (Died.  xi.  48.)  Pococke  {Trav.  vol.  ii. 
p.  219)  speaks  of  remains  at  Carpat,  especially  of  a 
wall  nearly  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  with  a  pier 
rnnning  into  the  sea.  (Engel,  Kypro$,  vol.  i.  pp. 
83,  174;  Mhn.  de  TAcad.  det  Itucrip.  vol.  zxxii. 
p.  543;  Mariti,  Viaggi,  vol.  i.  p.  163.)  [E.B.  J.] 
CABPATES  MONS  (4  Kofwdrns  ipos:  Carpa- 
thian MomUaiu).  The  name  first  occnrs  in  Ptolony, 
who  applies  it  to  a  range  of  mountains  beginning  in 
46°  long  and  48°  30'  lat.,  abont  1°  W.  of  the  source 
of  the  river  Tibiscus  (TAeus),  and  extending  to  the 
E.  as  far  as  the  source  of  the  Tyras  (_Dnietter), 
forming  a  prartion  of  the  boundary  between  Dada  on 
the  &  and  Sarmatia  on  the  N.  (Ptol.  iiL  5.  §§  6, 
IS,  18,20,  7.  §1,8.  §  I).  This  description  corre- 
sponds tolerably  well  to  the  W.  Carpathian  Moan- 
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tauu,  bat  Ptokmy  insalatee  the  nags,  taking  no 
notice  of  its  prolongttion  to  tlie  SE.  tbroogh  D*d» 
(the  E.  CarpaOuim  Momiiamt),  and  exprraslj  se- 
panting  it,  on  the  W^  from  the  Sannatici  M.  The 
earlier  writers  accarately  deecribe  the  range  as  a 
continuation  of  the  Hereynia  Silva,  and  as  mnning 
throngh  Dacia,  bat  the;  do  not  call  it  b;  an;  spe- 
cific name  (Caes.  B.  O.  tL  25;  Strab.  vii.  f.  295; 
Plin.  IT.  12.  a.  25).  In  the  Peatingerian  Table  it  is 
called  Alpes  Bastamicae.  It  contains  the  sources  of 
the  great  rivers  fiowing  throngh  Dada,  southward, 
into  the  Danube.  (Ukert,  vol.  iiL  pt.  2.  pipw  126, 
355,  602.)  [P.  S.] 

CAKPA'THICM  MARE.    [Carpathvs.] 

CA'RPATHUS  (Kifiratos;  Carpathum,  Plm. ; 
in  Horn.  II.  ii.  676,  KpJonBot :  Eth.  Ka^iBios : 
Skarptmto),  an  island  in  the  sea  between  Crete  and 
Khodes,  which  was  named  after  it  the  Carpathian 
sea.  (^KaprdBioii  r {Kayos,  Strab.  z.  p.  488  ;  Car- 
pathium  mare,  Hor.  Cam.  i.  35.  C.)  Csrpathns 
is  described  bj  the  ancient  authorities  as  100 
stadia  in  length  (Scyiaz,  p.  56),  and  800  stadia  in 
circuit  (Strab.  p.  489) ;  hot  according  to  Bondel- 
monte,  the  M  Italian  trareller,  it  is  70  Italian 
miles  in  drcumferenoe.  The  island  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  loft;  and  bare  mountains,  full  of  raTines 
and  hollows ;  and  the  coast  is  generslly  steep  and 
inaccessible.  The  principal  mountain,  which  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  ishmd,  and  if  called  Loftof,  ap- 
pears to  be  4000  feet  in  height 

Carpathus  is  said  to  have  been  subject  to  Minos 
and  to  have  been  afterwards  colonized  by  Argive 
Dorians.  (Diod.  T.  54.)  It  always  remained  a 
Doric  coontiy.  At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  it  is 
mentioned  along  with  Hisyrus,  Casus  and  Cce 
(Hom.  It.  ii.  676) ;  but  at  a  later  period  it  was 
under  the  rule  of  the  Bhodians.  It  would  seem 
never  to  hare  possessed  complete  independence,  as 
no  autonomous  coins  of  Carpathus  have  been  dis- 
covered ;  while  Rhodian  coins  are  coDunonly  (bund 
in  the  island. 

Carpathus  appears  to  have  been  well  peopled  in 
antiquity.  According  to  ScyUz  it  contained  three 
towns  ;  according  to  Strabo,  four.  The  only  name 
which  Strabo  gives  is  Nisyrus  (Nl<rvpos).  Ptolemy 
(t.  2.  §  33)  mentions  another  town,  called  Fosei- 
diom  (nafff  ISioc).  The  name  of  a  third,  Arcesine 
CAfMcwrfn)),  is  only  preserved  in  an  inscription  con- 
taining the  tribute  of  the  Athenian  allies.  The 
site  of  Arresine  has  been  determined  by  Ross.  It  is 
now  called  Arkitta,  and  is  situated  upon  a  pro- 
montory in  the  middle  of  the  west  coast  of  the 
aoothem  part  of  the  island.  Poseidium  was  situ- 
ated upon  a  corresponding  cape  upon  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island,  and  is  now  called  Pigadin  or 
Awm. 

There  are  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  upon  a  rock, 
Sibutrcm,  off  the  western  coast,  and  of  another 
town  upon  the  island  Saria,  which  is  ten  miles  in 
circuit,  and  is  separated  by  a  nanow  strait  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  Carpathus.  The  nuns  in 
Saria,  which  are  called  Paldtia,  may  possibly  be 
those  of  Nisyrus.  (Comp.  the  names  Sofiia,  Ni- 
avpia.) 

Ptolemy  (L  c.)  mentions  two  promontories,  one 
called  Thoanteinm  (8oiivr(ia>'),  probably  the  sonth- 
em  extremity  of  the  island,  the  modem  Akroteri, 
and  the  other  Ephialtiuro  ('E^kUtioi'),  which  Ross 
conjectures  to  be  a  promontoiy  S.  of  Poeeidinm,  of 
which  the  modem  name  Aphiartit  is  perhaps  a  cor- 
inptiou.    The  accompanying  map  of  Carpathus  is 
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taken  fram  Ross,  who  'a  the  only  modem  tnveller 
that  has  given  an  account  of  the  island.  (Camp. 
Herod,  iii.  45;  Diunys.  Per.  500;  Plm.  ir.  12.  s.  83, 
V.  31.  S.36;  Pomp.  MeL.ii.  7;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  Ross, 
Jleuen  au/dm  Grieck.  Intdn,  vol.  iit  p.  50.) 


HAP   OF   CASPATRDS. 


A.  Carpathui. 

B.  Caiui. 

1.   Arcetlne  (/frAifMa). 
1.  Povldlum. 
3.  Mt.Laslot. 


4.  SUaUnm. 
i.  Saria. 

6.  Prom.  BpUUum. 

7.  Prom.     Thoanteiara 

iJtntM). 


CARPE'IA.    [Cartha.] 

CATtPELLA.    [CARMAinA.] 

CARPENTORACTE  (Carpmfnu),  a  town  rf 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iiL  4), 
who  calls  it  Carpentoracte  Meminomm :  the  Memini 
would  therefore  be  between  the  Cavares  and  Vnl- 
gientes.  Carpentnu  is  in  the  department  of  Vaa- 
c/uw,  NE.  of  Ank^non.  There  is  a  Roman  triumphal 
arch  at  Carpentnu,  situated  in  the  highest  part  of 
the  town.  Some  time  back  it  was  built  up  in  the 
kitchens  ef  the  palace  of  Bicby,  but  it  is  said  that 
it  is  now  set  free.  It  is  not  known  when  or  on  what 
occasion  this  arch  was  erected.  Antiquities  found 
at  CarpaUrtu  ars  mentioned  by  Caylus  (voL  viii. 
p.  252,  pi.  72). 

Ptdemy  (ii.  10)  mentions  the  Memini,  and  a 
place  called  Forum  Neronis.  The  Memini  are  other- 
wise unknown.  It  seems  unlikely  that  these  ob- 
scure people — who,  if  they  were  really  a  distinct 
people,  must  have  had  a  very  small  territory  — 
should  have  had  two  towns;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
explain  why  Ptolemy  should  not  mention  Carpento- 
racte. The  probable  conclusion  seems  to  be  that 
Carpentoracte  and  Forum  Neronis  are  the  same 
place.  D'Annlle,  however,  supposes  Fomm  Neronis 
to  be  Forealquier,  relying  on  a  small  resemblance  of 
name;  and  Walckenaer  {Geoff.  &c  toL  ii.  p.  819) 
thinks  that "  the  conjecture  which  tends  to  fix  Forum 
Nenmis  at  Mormu  is  preferable  to  that  which  fixes 
it  at  Forealquier."  Carpentoracte  kept  its  name 
to  the  sixth  century  of  our  aera,  which  is  an  argu- 
ment agafaist  it  being  identical  with  Forum  Neronis. 
At  FflKujiM,  a  vilIl^^  about  two  leagues  sonth  of 
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Carpimtm,  there  are  sane  remains  of  a  Raman 
temple.  This  place  also  u  probably  within  the  limits 
of  Ihe  Memini.  There  is  also  cited  an  inscripdoD, 
Col.  JoL  Meminonun,  vhich  may  belong  to  Car- 
pentras,  or  to  some  other  place  of  the  Memini. 

Strabo  (p.  185)  speaks  of  two  streams  which  flow 
iDond  riMv  KoovtifMiU'  Kol  OUfXU',  a  passage  which 
haa  caused  the  critics  great  difficulty.  Grosknrd 
(Tnmi.  Strab.  toL  L  p.  319)  changes  koL  Obifw 
into  Yiafmimofor  or  TiofnTtrrifmiu.  It  is  obvious 
that  ital  (Hipir  a  (mly  TiaoiAptr  written  over 
again,  and  divided  into  two  words.  It  is  not  likely 
that  Strnbo  woold  thos  speak  of  a  dty  without 
naming  it,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  in 
place  of  m1  Oiafur  there  should  be  the  name  of 
the  dty;  but  the  emendation  of  Gnaknrd  is  not 
acce^ited  by  the  writer  of  this  article.        [6.  L.] 

CABPE'SII.     [CAKPCTAin.] 

CARPESSUS.     [Carteia.] 

CARPETANI,  CARPE'SII  {KofHtaun.  Polyb. 
iil  14 ;  Liv.  xxiiL  26 :  Steph.  B. ;  Ka^nnrravol,  Polyb. 
X.  7;  Strab.  iii.  pp.  139,  141,  152,  I6S;  Ptd.  il  6. 
§  57;  Uv.  xzi.  5;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4),  a  people  of  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  one  of  the  most  numerons  and 
nnst  powerful  in  the  whole  peninsula,  in  the  very  centre 
of  which  they  inhabited  the  great  valley  of  the  Upper 
Tagns,  and  the  mountains  on  its  S.  margin,  to  the 
Anis,  from  the  borders  rf  Lositania  on  the  W.  to 
the  Oretani  and  Celtiberi  on  the  S.  and  E.,  having 
en  the  N.  the  Vaccaei  and  Arevacae  and  some 
smaller  tribea.  Their  country,  called  Carpetania 
(Kiynrrorfa]),  extended  over  great  pert  of  Old  and 
New  Catt3e,  and  a  portion  of  Ettrmadura.  (Appian. 
tlitp.  64 ;  Polyb.,  Liv.,  Strab.,  &c.  U.  ce.)  Their  chief 
eity  was  ToLsrim  {Toledo),  and  Ptolemy  mentions 
17  others,  most  of  them  npon  the  great  road  from 
Emerita  to  Caesarangnsta,  along  the  Tagus,  which 
was  cmsaed  at  Titnldnm,  above  Toletum,  by  another 
mnmng  firom  Astnrica  Augusta  to  Laminium  near 
the  source  of  the  Anas.  There  was  also  a  road  from 
Toktam  to  Laminium.  On  the  first  of  these  roads 
no  town  is  named  below  Toletnm:  above  it  were 
Titnlcia,  24  M.  P.,  the  Tituacia  (Trrovoirfo)  of 
Ptdcmy  (Geta/e  or  Bm/ona);  Comflutuh  (K<W 
wAooToi-),  30  M.  P.;  Abriaca,  22  M.  P,  the 
Caraoca  (Ktipeuriia)  of  Ptolemy,  between  which  ami 
Caesada,  24  H  P.  the  road  passed  into  Celtilx'iia. 
(/(m.  Ant.  pp.  436,  438.)  On  the  second  road,  24 
H.P.  NW,  a(  Titnlcia,  and  the  same  distance  from 
Segovia,  ar)d  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  was  Mia- 
cum,  of  which  it  is  not  clear  whetiwr  it  belonged  to 
the  Carpetani  or  the  Arevacae  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  435). 
Some  identify  this  place  with  the  modem  capital 
Madrid,  which  others  take  for  the  Mantua  (M(ii>- 
Tsm)  of  Ptolemy:  hot  both  opnions  are  probably 
wrong:  Mantua  is  perhaps  Mondejar.  Again,  to 
the  SE.  of  Titulcia,  on  the  road  to  Laminium,  was 
Vicus  Cominarios,  18  H.  P.,  the  name  of  which  is 
illnstrited  by  Pliny's  statement,  that  the  enmin  of 
Carpetania  was  the  best  in  the  world  (xix.  8.  s.  47): 
cnmin  is  still  grown  at  Santa  Cna  de  la  Zona, 
which  has  therefore  been  identified  with  Vicns  Cn- 
minarius,  but  the  nnmbers  of  the  Itinerary  better 
suit  OcaiSa,  SE.  of  Aranjuez :  Alee  24  M.  P.  (near 
Alaaar:  comp.  Liv.  xi.  48, 49);  40  M.  P.  from  Alee 
was  Laminidm  (/(in.  Ant.  p.  445).  On  the  road 
from  Toletum  to  Lamininm.wereConsabmm,  44  H.P. 
{Contuegra),  a  monidpinm,  belonging  to  the  con- 
ventos  of  Caitha^  Nova  (/(m.  Ant  f.  446 ;  Plin.  iii. 
3.  s.  4;  Geogr.  KaT.  iv.  44;  Frontin.  Stratag.  iv.  5. 
$22;Inscr.ap.Gmter,  f.  402,  no.  5,  p.  909,  no.  14): 
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and  Hums  (proK  Morotala)  28  U.  P.  from  Lami- 
nium, and  28  from  Consabrum  (^Ant.  Itin.  I.  c). 
Among  the  other  dties  of  the  Carpetani  were  Azbv'RA 
(probably  the  Aitipa  of  Ptoleftiy);  Hippo;  Alea 
('AAfa,  Steph.  B.;  proh.  Alia,  E.  of  TruxUio);  and 
other  phices  of  less  importance.  The  name  of  Var- 
cilenses  is  mentioned  in  inscriptions  at  VarviUs, 
where  Roman  ruins  are  found  (Morales,  Antig.  pp.  1 7, 
26,  28).  Besides  the  dwellers  in  these  dties,  there 
was  a  people,  called  Charadtani  (Xi^wirrraiw/), 
whose  only  abodes  were  the  caverns  in  the  bills  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tagonius  (rq/uAo),  and  whose 
conquest  by  Sertorius  by  the  stratagem,  not  of 
tmokmg,  but  of  dtutmg  them  out  of  their  caves  is 
related  with  admuration  by  Plutaidi  (Sertor.  17) 
and  Mr.  Landor  (Fawn  o/Sertoruu).  Their  cave* 
are  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alcald  and  C«enca, 
and  their  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  town  of 
Caracena,  W.  cf  the  ktter  place.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  L  p.  429;  Laborde,  /(m.  vol  iii.  p.  323.) 

At  the  time  of  Hannilial's  campaigns  in  Spain, 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  second  Punic  War,  tiie 
Carpetani  ars  mentioned  as  the  most  powerful  people 
beyond  the  Iberus.  United  with  the  Olcades  and 
Vaccad,  they  brought  100,000  men  into  the  field 
against  Hannibal,  who  had  some  trouble  in  defeating 
them  (Polyb.  iii  14;  Liv.  xxi.  5),  and  fcund  them 
ready  to  sdie  the  least  opportunity  for  revolt  (Liv. 
xsi.  11),  a  disposition  which  they  again  showed 
during  the  war  between  Hasdrubal  and  the  Scipioa 
(Liv.  xxiii.  26;  Polyb.  i.  7.  §  5),  and  also  towards 
the  BcKnans  in  the  Celtiberian  War,  of  which  thdr 
country  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  (Liv.  xxxix.  80, 
zL  30,  33).  Their  country,  which  is  described  as 
being  vray  productive,  suffered  much  in  the  war 
with  Viriathus  (Appian.  Hup.  64). 

The  names  of  tins  people  suggest  an  interesting 
inquiry.  According  to  general  Malogy,  the  Carpe- 
tani would  be  the  people  of  Carpe,  that  is,  they 
should  have  a  chief  dty  Carpe.  Now  we  find  a  dty 
of  that  name,  in  the  celebrated  place  on  the  Straits, 
variously  called  Calpe,  Carpeia,  Carteia,  &c  [Car- 
tkia]  ;  and,  moieaver,  in  the  other,  and  apparently 
more  ancient  form  of  the  name,  Carpetii,  we  may 
fairly  trace  a  connection  with  Carpaw,  which  is 
only  another  form  of  Tttrteuiu,  the'still  more  andent 
name  of  Calpe  or  Carteia.  The  obvions  inference 
would  be  that  the  Carpetani  had  been  displaced ,  in  the 
course  of  time,  probably  by  the  growing  power  of 
the  Phoenician  settiers,  from  their  original  possessions 
in  the  S.  of  the  peninsula,  and  driven  back  over  the 
mountains  into  the  great  table-land  of  the  centre. 
But,  without  doubting  that  such  a  process  may  have 
takoi  place,  it  deserves  consideration  whether  the 
people  may  not  have  originally  possessed  the  central 
districts  in  which  history  finds  them,  as  well  as  the 
southern  re^ons  in  which  the  names  above  referred 
to  mark  thdr  former  presence ;  whether,  in  short,  the 
name  which  we  find  in  the  earliest  records  in  the 
various  forms  of  Tarshish,  Tartessns,  Carpeesus, 
Carpe,  Calpe,  Cartda,  &c,  was  not  applied  to  the 
peninsula,  as  far  as  these  who  have  recorded  the  names 
poesessed  any  knowledge  of  it.  Nay,  we  even  find 
a  people  Calpiani  beyond  the  boundary  d  the  penin- 
sula, near  the  Rhone  (Herodor.  ap.  Const  Porph.  de 
Adm.  Imp.  ii.  23;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  252).  At 
all  events,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Carpetani 
were  a  part  of  the  old  Iberian  population  of  S[iein, 
notwithstanding  the  vague  statement  of  Stephanns 
(».  r.  'AA»o)  that  they  were  a  Celtic  race.  [P.  &] 
CAIiPI,  CABPU'MI    {Kofnrumi,  PtoL  iu.  5. 
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§  24),  CARPIDES  (Kiipntu,  Aimb.  Per.  PamL 
£ux.  p.  3),  a  people  of  Samwtia  Enroptiea,  with 
whom  the  Romans  were  frequently  at  war  (CapitoL 
Maxim,  et  Balb.  10;  Vqisc  Awrd.  30;  Eutrop.iz. 
25;  Aurel.  Vict.  39,  43;  Herodian.  viii.  18,  et  seq.; 
Zosim.  L  20,  27).  They  are  placed  in  different  po- 
bitioni  by  difTerenf  wiiten.  The  anonymoas  author 
of  the  Peripku  places  his  Carpides,  on  the  anthority 
of  Ephorus,  immediately  N.  o!  the  Danobe,  near  its 
mouth ;  while  Ptolemy  places  his  Carpiaui  N.  of  the 
Carpates  H.,  near  the  Amadoca  Palus,  and  between 
the  Peucini  and  Bastemae.  The  latter  position 
afirees  well  enough  with  the  notices  of  the  Carpi  by 
the  historians  of  ibe  empire.  (Ukert,  toI  iii.  pt.  2. 
p.  436).  [P.  S.] 

CA'RPIA.    [Cartbu.] 
CARPIA'NI.     [Carpi]. 
CABPIS  (Kiffnris,  Ptol.  IT.  3.  §  7)  or  CARPI 
(Plia  r.  3.  s.  4),  a  town  of  Zeugitana,  oo  the  Gnlf 
of  Carthage,  ME.  of  tlaxnU,  and  probably  identical 
with  AqcAB  Caudak.  [P.  S.] 

CASPIS  (Koprft),  a  river  which,  according  to 
Herodotos  (iv.  49),  flowed  from  the  upper  country  of 
the  Ombricans  northward  into  the  Ister,  whence  it 
has  been  supposed  that  this  river  is  tiie  same  as  the 
Dravus.  [L.  S.] 

CATIBEA  POTE'STIA,  a  town  of  Uguria,  meB- 
tioDed  only  by  Pliny  (UL  5.  s.  7),  who  enumerates  it 
among  the  "  nobilia  oppida  "  which  adotned  that  pn> 
Tince  on  the  N.  side  of  tlie  Apennines.  Mo  other 
trace  is  found  of  it;  and  its  site  has  been  variously 
fixed  at  Chieri  near  Turm,  and  at  Carru  on  the 
Tanaro,  a  few  miles  S.  of  Bme;  the  latter  has  per- 
haps the  best  claim.  [E.  U.  B.J 
CAKRHA  FLUMEM.  [Cabbhab.] 
CARRHAE  (fiMhh  I>><»1  Cass,  zzxvii.  5,  zL 
25 ;  Strab.  zvi.  p.  747  ;  Ptol.  v.  18.  §  12;  Steph. 
B.;  Anun.  Marc,  zziii.  3;  Plin.  v.  24;  Flor.  iii. 
II;  Etttrop.  vi.  15;  Lucan.  L  104:  lUpoi,  Lud. 
Char.;  Harait  or  Cbakbak,  0.  T.;  Kopuk  ii 
t¥  Barirp  LXX.,  Genet,  zl  31,  ssiv.  10;  Joseph. 
Ant.i.  16;  Zonar.  AmtaL  p.  14),  a  town  in  the 
MW.  part  of  Mesopotamia,  which  derived  its  name, 
according  to  Stephanus,  from  a  river  Carrha  in 
Syria,  celebrated  "in  ancient  times  for  its  Temple 
of  Lonus  or  Lona  {Amutii,  Spartian.  Carac.  7 ; 
Amm.  Marc,  xziii.  3;  Herodian.  iv.),  and  a  co- 
lony said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  ilaoedonians, 
and  still  more  as  tlie  scene  of  the  celebrated  over- 
throw of  Cnusus  by  the  Parthian  general  Saraena. 
(Stnib.,  Dion  Cass.,  Plut.,  U.  cc.)  Ammianns  states 
that  Julian  here  secretly  invested  Procopius  with 
the  purple,  in  case  that  fate  should  befall  him. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Carrbae  repre- 
sents the  pla^  which  in  Sacred  history  is  odled 
Uaran  or  Charnui;  a  view  which  seems  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  spelling  of  the  name  in  Josephns,  Zona- 
ras,  &c  (jU.cc.)  It  is  also  stated  tliat  the  name  still 
remains  in  the  ooontry,  though  the  place  is  now  de- 
serted. (Miebnhr,Tol.  ii.  p.410;  Pococlce,Tol.iLp. 
235.)  Several  coins  exist,  in  which  Carrliae  is  spokoi 
of  as  a  colony  and  a  metropolis.  They  belong  to  the 
times  of  Alexander  Screrus  and  the  Gordians.  One 
of  M.  Aorelins  is  curious,  as  it  bears  the  inscription 
Kafi^fmi  ptXopctiiamr.  There  appears  to  be  some 
doubt  about  tlie  correct  name  of  the  neighbourhood 
on  which  the  town  of  Carrhae  was  situated.  Stepha- 
nus («.  V.  B^Tx")  speaks  of  a  river  Cyrus,  between 
which  and  the  Euphrates  this  place  stood.  It  is 
most  likely  that  Cairba  was  t  he  true  name,  and  Cirrus . 
the  mistake  of  some  transcriber  of  the  MSS.      [V.] 


CABSEOLL 

CABBHODITMUH  (Ka#rtci»w>  I.  A  ton 
of  the  Lygians  in  Germaaia  Magna,  probably  the 
modem Zarm)mce,aa  the Piliat,  in  Polmd.  (PtoL 
U.  11.  §29.) 

2.  A  town  in  Pannonia,  aba  called  Caidnnnm 
(Itm.  Hier.  p.  562),  and  probably  the  modem  S<m- 
drovtc*.  (PtoL  ii.  15.  §  5.) 

8.  A  town  in  European  Sarmatia,  the  situation  of 
which  is  unknown.    (Ptol.  in.  5.  §  30.)     [L.  S.] 

CARRU'CA,  a  city  of  Hispania  Baetica,  only  men- 
tioned in  the  BtUum  Bitpamenie  (c.  27).  It  hj 
somewhere  to  the  N.  of  Munda.  [P.  S.] 

CA'RSEAE  (Ki/fxTMu),  a  town  so  called,  as  it  ii 
supposed,  by  Polybius  (v.  77).  But  pei4iap(  Po- 
lybius  uses  the  Ethnic  name  (rpit  Kapatat),  as  one 
may  infer  from  the  words  which  follow.  King  Atta- 
ins, with  some  Galatae,  made  an  incuiaico  against 
this  place  or  people,  and  he  reached  them  after 
crossing  the  river  Lycus.  A  reading  KopifirMit  in- 
stead of  Kapaiia  is  mentioned  by  Bekker(ed.  Polyb.). 
There  is  some  probability  in  Cramer's  conjecture, 
that  the  place  which  is  meant  is  the  Careens  of 
Stiabo  [Carksub]  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  tlie 
narrative  of  Pulybius  that  is  inconsistent  with  this 
suppceition.    This  river  Lycos  is  unknown.   [G.  L.] 

CARSE'OLl  (Kiv<r^A«i,  Strab.  ;  KapataKoi, 
PtoL :  £th.  Carseoknus),  a  city  of  the  Aequians  or 
Aeqniculi,  situated  on  the  Via  Valeria,  between  Varia 
and  Alba  Fucensis:  it  was  distant  22  miles  fram 
Tibur  and  42  from  Rome.  (Strab.  v.  p.  338;  Itio. 
Ant  p.  309.)  Livy  expressly  tells  us  that  it  was  a 
city  rf  the  AeqnicnL,  and  this  is  confirraed  both  by 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  but  when  in  B.C.  301  it  was  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  colony  there,  the  Harsians  oo- 
cn|Hed  its  territory  in  arms,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
their  defeat  and  expulsion  that  the  Roman  cokjqy 
(to  the  number  of  4,000  men)  was  actually  settled 
there.  (Liv.  x.  3,  13.)  Its  name  appears  in  b.  a 
209,  among  the  thirty  Coloniae  Latinae  enumerated 
by  Livy :  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  which  oo  that 
occasion  declared  their  inability  to  funiish  any  ftir- 
ther  contingents :  and  were  punished  in  conseqnenc* 
at  a  later  period  by  being  subjected  to  increased 
burdens.  (Liv.  xxvil.  9,  xxii.  15.)  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  strong  fortress,  and  was  hence  occasioo- 
ally  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  {ac  state  prisoners. 
(Id.  xlv.  42.)  It  is  next  mentioned  by  Florus  (iii.  18) 
during  the  Social  War,  when  it  was  laid  waste  with 
fire  and  sword  by  the  Italian  allies.  But  it  must 
have  quickly  recovered  from  this  blow:  it  recdved  a 
fresh  accession  of  colonists  tmder  Augustus,  and  is 
noticed  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  as  caie  of  the 
chief  towns  of  the  Aequiouli;  its  continued  ezistenca 
as  a  fiourishing  town  can  be  traced  throughout  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  we  iMm  fimn 
inscriptions  that  it  retained  its  colonial  rank.  As 
late  as  the  7th  century  P.  Diaconns  speaks  of  it  as 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  province  of  Valcriik 
(Plin.  iiL  12.  s.  17  ;  PtoL  iiL  1.  §  56  ;  Lib.  Colon, 
p.  239;  Orell.  Inter.  994;  Murat.  Inter,  p.  515.  2j 
P.  Diac  E  30.)  The  period  of  its  dec^  or  dwtruc- 
tion  is  unknown ;  but  the  modem  town  of  CartoK 
is  distant  above  3  miles  from  the  site  of  the  ancient 
one,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible  at  a  pUce 
called  Civita  near  the  Oiteria  del  Camtliere,  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  modem  road  from  Rome  to  CartoU, 
but  on  the  Via  Valeria,  the  remains  of  which  may 
be  distinctly  traced.  Great  part  of  the  walls  of 
Carseoli  are  eUll  visible,  as  well  as  portiaoa  of 
towera,  an  aqueduct,  &C.  These  rains  were  over- 
looked by  Cluverius,  who  emmeously  placed  Carseoli 
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at  ArtoK,  bat  vera  pointed  ont  by  Holstniiiu  (iVot. 
n  Clm.  p.  164) ;  tbey  are  described  in  detail  by 
I'lumis  (,Ant.  d'Alba  Fuemte,  p.  57,  ice).  The 
upper  put  of  the  valley  of  the  Turano,  in  which 
CarseoU  was  aitnated,  ii  at  a  high  level,  and  hence 
it<  climate  ia  cold  and  bleak,  ao  that,  aa  Ovid  tellsju 
{Fatt  iv.(83),  it  would  not  pmdace  divea,  though 
well  anited  for  the  growth  of  com.  [E.H.B.] 

CABSULAE  (KiifxrouAai),  a  dty  of  Umbria, 
iituated  oo  the  Via  Flaminia  between  Mevania  and 
Namia.  (Strab.  v.  p.  S27.)  Tadtna  tella  ua  that 
it  waa  10  milea  from  the  latter  city,  and  woa  occu- 
pied by  the  generali  of  Veapaaian  when  advancing 
npon  Rome  by  the  Flaminian  Way,  while  the  Vitel- 
liana  had  poated  themaelvea  at  Namia.  (Tac  Hitt. 
iii.  60.)  This  ia  the  only  notice  of  it  in  hiatny,  but 
we  learn  from  Stnbo  and  Pliny  that  it  waa  a  place 
of  coosideratiffli  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  this 
is  confimwd  by  the  ruina  atiU  visible  at  a  apot  about 
half  way  between  &  Gemmo  and  Aequo  Spuria, 
and  just  abont  10  miles  N.  of  iVami.  According  to 
Holtteniua  the  aite  waa  atill  called  in  hia  time  Car- 
loH,  and  there  existed  remains  of  an  amphitheatre 
and  a  triumphal  arch  in  honour  of  the  emperor 
Trajan.  (Strab.  I  c. ;  Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  1 9 ;  Plin.  Ep. 
I  4;  Holsten.  Notim  Clm.  p.  99.;  D'AnviUe,  AnaL 
Geogr.  de  t/lalie,  p.  151.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CABTE'ifA  (Kapniia:  Eth. CarteTenses),  a  very 
ancient  city  in  the  S.  of  Hiapania  Baetica,  near  M. 
Calpe  {Gibraltar).  Its  exact  site  haa  been  ranch 
disputed;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  stood 
upon  the  amall  bay  which  opens  out  of  the  straita 
hnniediately  on  the  W.  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  ' 
wliich  ia  called  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar  or  Algttinu. 
It  ia  true  that  Livy  describee  it  aa  on  the  shore  of 
the  Ocean,  where  it  first  expands  ontside  of  the 
straits:  but  his  words  will,  by  themselves,  quite  bear, 
and  indeed  the  context  showa  that  they  require,  the 
mterpretation  which  the  statements  of  other  writers 
compel  ua  to  put  upon  them,  that,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  narrow  straits  lefancibm  anguttit),  he  refers  to 
the  mere  passage  between  the  opposite  rocks  of  Calpe 
and  Abila,  and  assigns  all  W.  of  them  to  the  Ocean. 
(Liv.  xxviii.  30,  xliii.  3.)  The  mistaken  inter- 
pratation,  which  makes  Livy  place  CnrteTa  really 
outaide  of  the  straits  in  the  wider  sense,  only  de- 
Krves  notice  as  being  the  opinion  of  Cellarius,  who 
identifies  Livy's  CarteTa  with  the  Bbsippo  of  other 
writers  {Geogr.  Ant  vol.  1.  p.  88).  SnniUrly,  but 
with  (greater  accuracy  of  expression.  Florus  describes 
the  place  as  m  ipto  ottio  Oceani  (Flor.  iv.  2.  §  75, 
compuied  with  INon  Cass,  xliii.  31,  where  the  name 
is  cormpted  into  K^orrla).  Strabo,  who  only  mea- 
tiona  it  incidentally,  at  leaat  under  the  name  of  Car- 
teia  (hut  see  below),  says  that  Munda  ia  distant  from 
it  460  stadia  (iH.  p.  141,  with  Caaanbon's  emenda- 
tion), and  Hirtina  (B.tf.32)  pUcea  it  170  M.P. 
fiom  Corduba  {Cordova).  Mela,  whose  testimony 
is  the  more  important  in  thia  case  from  hia  having 
been  bom  in  the  neighbourhood,  expresaly  pbicea  it 
m  the  bay  to  the  W.  of  Calpe  (iL  6).  Pliny  mentions 
it  m  ccsjnnction  with  H.  Calpe  and  the  straita  (iiL  I. 
i.  3:  /return  ex  Atlantieo  mart,  Carleia,  Tartetto$ 
•  Graeeie  dicta,  mom  Calpe).  The  Antonine  Itine- 
rary names  Calpe  and  CarteTa  tof;ether,  aa  one  po- 
K&n,  Calpe  CarteTa,  10  M.  P.  from  Barbariana,  and 
6  from  Partus  Albus  {Algesiras);  and  Marcian 
reckons  50  atadia  (5  geog.  milea)  by  aea  from  H. 
Calpe  to  CarteTa,  which  he  deacribea  aa  lying  on  the 
right  hand  to  a  person  sailing  from  Calpe  "  into  the 
•Uait  and  the  OceBn,"  and  100  atadia  from  CarteTa 
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to  Barbesnia,  the  Barbariana  of  the  Itinerary.  (Har- 
cian.  Uerad.  PeripL  p.  ^9,  Hudson.)  Ptolemy  also 
mentions  it  between  Barbiesula  and  Calpe  (ii.  4.  §  6). 
These  numbers,  and  the  evidence  of  ruins  aiui  coins 
fix  the  site  of  CarteTa,  with  tolerable  certainty,  at  the 
very  head  of  the  bay,  on  the  hill  of  El  BocadUlo, 
about  halfway  between  Algetirat  and  Gibraltar. 
(Condoit :  A  Discoaree  ieiuUag  to  show  the  eituation 
of  the  ancient  Carteia,  in  the  Pkilotophical  Trout- 
actions,  vol  xxx.  pp.903,  iblL,  1719;  Carter, Vow- 
Bey /rom  Gibraltar  to  Malaga,  Lond.  1777,  2  vols.) 
Ford  describea  the  poeition  as  follows: — "  The  bay 
ia  about  5  milea  acroaa  by  aea,  and  about  10  round 
by  land.  The  coaat  road  ia  intersected  by  the 
rivers  Gvadaranque  and  Palmonee:  on  crosang  the 
former  ia  the  eminence  El  Xoeadillo,  now  a  bim, 
and  com  grows  where  once  waa  CarteTa. . . .  Tlia 
remains  of  an  amphitheatre  exist,  and  pairt  of  the 
city  may  yet  be  traced.  The  Moors  and  Spaniaixls 
destroyed  the  ruins,  working  them  up  aa  a  quarry  in 
building  San  Roque  and  Algesirae.  The  coiua  found 
here  are  numerona  and  beautiful.  Mr.  Kitnt,  of  the 
port-office  at  Gibraltar,  haa  formed  quite  a  Oartelan 

mnaeum From  El  Rocadillo  to  Gibraltar  is 

about  4  miles."  (Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain,  pp.  19, 
20.)  The  coins  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
times  of  the  early  Roman  emperors.  They  bear  the 
ejugraphs  car.  kab.  cart,  cabtbia.  Di  addition 
to  other  types,  we  find  on  some  of  them  the  club,  as 
a  symbol  of  the  worship  of  Hercules,  the  instrument 
with  which  he  severed  the  neighbouring  rocks  of 
Calpe  and  Abila  from  one  another.  (Flores,  Med. 
de  Etp.  vol.  i.  p.  293,  vol  ii.  p.  637,  vol.  iii.  p.  36; 
Uionnet,  vol.  i.  pp.  9,  10;  Sestini,  Med.  /«p.  p.  41 ; 
Eckhel,  vol.  i.  pp.  17,  18 ;  Eascho,  Lex.  Xei  Num. 
e.v.) 


COCt  OP  CARTEtA. 

AH  that  is  known  of  Carteia,  daring  the  historical 
period,  is  told  in  a  few  words.  It  was  one  of  the 
cities  of  that  mixed  Iberian  and  Phoenidan  race  who 
were  called  Bastuu  Pokhi.  (Strab.,  Marc.,  Ptol., 
IL  cc.)  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Second  Punic  War  as 
an  important  naval  station,  and  aa  the  acane  of  a  aea- 
fight,  in  which  Laelins  defeated  Adherbal,  b.  c.  206. 
(Liv.  xxviii.  30,  31.)  In  the  year  of  the  city  583, 
B.C.  171,  it  was  assigned  by  the  aenate  aa  the  resi- 
dence of  above  4000  men,  the  ofiispring  of  Roman 
soldiers  and  Spanish  women,  who  had  not  been  united 
by  the  connubium,  upon  their  manumission  by  the 
praetor,  L.  Canuleius:  such  of  the  CarteTans  as 
pleased  to  remain  were  enrolled  in  the  number  of  the 
colonists,  and  took  their  share  of  the  lands;  and  the 
dty  was  made  a  Latina  eolonia  Itbertinorvm,  (Liv. 
xliii.  3.)  Clear  aa  thia  testimony  ia,  it  ia  curious 
that  Carteia  is  never  styled  a  colony  on  ita  coina; 
but  they  bear  frequent  reference  to  the  well-known 
chief  magistrates  of  a  colony,  the  quatuorviri.  In 
the  dvil  war  in  Spain,  CarteTa  appeals  to  have  been 
the  chief  naval  station  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  who  took 
refuge  there  after  his  defieat  at  Munda,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  it  on  account  of  the  diaafiection  of  • 
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party  in  the  dtj,  B.  c.  45.  (Stnb.  UL  p.  141 ;  Hot. 
B.  H.  32—37  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  105 ;  Dioo  C«8S. 
xliU.  40,  who  alao  mentiooa  a  previoiu  naval  enga<^ 
ment  off  Kfarrla,  when  Cartela  ia  eridentlj  the 
pbce  meant,  c.  31 ;  comp.  Flor.  it.  2.  §  75.)  Theae 
erents  an  ailnded  to  in  a  letter  of  Cicno'a  (ad  AtL 
ziL  44.  §  4),  and  in  a  snbseqnent  letter  be  refers  to 
the  reception  of  Seztna  Ponipeias  at  Cartela,  after 
the  murder  cf  Caesar  (md  AU.  xt.  30.  §  3). 

A  rei7  interesting  discasHoa  has  been  \mg  since 
raised  b;  the  diflerent  names  under  which  this  city 
appears  to  be  mentioned  b;  the  ancient  writers.     In 
the  first  place,  we  hare  the  slightly  varied  form  Ki^H 
taia.    (Appian,  £.  C  iL  105 ;  Artemidor.  op.  Sitpk. 
B.  (.  V.)    Strabo  menticHia  a  dlj  of  tiie  name  of 
Calpe,  in  a  poaiticn  exactly  corresponding  with  Car- 
tela (iii.  p.  140).     Adjacent,  he  says,  to  the  moun- 
tain of  Calpe,  at  the  distance  of  40  stadia  (4  geog. 
miles  or  5  M.  P.),  is  the  important  and  ancient  dtj 
of  Calpe,  which  was  formerly  a  naval  station  of  the 
Iberians;  and  some,  too,  say  that  it  was  founded  by 
Heracles,  among  whom  is  Timoathenes,  who  states 
that  it  was  anciently  named  Ueracleia('Hf>aicAfiai'), 
and  that  the  great  circoit  of  its  walls,  and  its  docks 
(r>u<roi>covt)  are  shown."     Here  the  distance  from 
H.  Calpe  corresponds  exactly  to  that  given  by  Mar- 
cian  (see  above),  and  to  the  site  of  the  rains  at  El 
SocaHUo;  the  connection  cf  the  ci(y  vrith  the  wor- 
ship of  Heneles  is  a  6ct  already  established  in  the 
case  of  Cartela,  and  we  know  that  Cartela  was  a 
gnat  seaport.     In  fiict,  so  striking  are  the  points  of 
identity,  that  Casaabon  altered  the  reading  from 
K<Un)  to  Kn^mfla;  and  this  emeodauon  is  supported 
by  the  argument  that,  in  each  of  the  subsequent 
passages  in  which  Strain  mentions  CarteTa,  be  refers 
to  it  incidentally  as  he  would  to  a  phu»  he  had  al- 
ready mentioned  .(pp.  141, 145, 151),  while  he  never 
again  speaks  of  Calpe  as  a  city.    That  the  emenda- 
tion shonld  not  be  too  hastily  admitted,  will  appear 
presentiy;  bat  meanwhile  most  of  the  commentators 
have  overlooked  an  important  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
identifying  Calpe  and  Cartela.     When  Stnbo  de- 
scribea  the  ancient  city  and  port,  on  the  authority  of 
an  old  writer,  would  be  omit  to  mention  its  identity 
with  Cartela,  a  place  so  well  known,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  events  of  his  own  times?     The  most 
reasonable  answer  seems  to  be  that  Strabo  fell,  by 
the  necessaiy  fate  of  compilers,  even  the  most  care- 
ful, into  the  mistake  of  not  seeing  the  identity  of  an 
object  through  the  disguise  of  the  different  names 
applied  to  it  by  diftrent  authorities;  and  that  thus, 
Timoethenes  having  mentioned  the  place  by  what 
seems  to  have  been  its  usual  Greek  name,  Strabo 
quotes  his  description,  without  perceiving  the  identity 
of  the  place  with  the  well-known  Roman  colony  of 
Cartela.    Why  be  omits  to  mention  the  latter  here, 
remains  an  unsolved  difficulty.  Oroskurd,  who,  with 
some  other  scholars,  maintains  a  distinction  bMween 
the  cities  of  Calpe  and  Cartela,  contends  that  Strabo 
also  mentions  the  former  in  the  following  passages : — 
iii.  ppw51,I4I,  142;  but  it  seems  far  more  natural  to 
understand  each  of  them  as  referring  to  the  mountain. 
An  inference  of  some  importance  seems  Curly  dedu- 
cible  from  the  passage  (iii.  p.  140),  compared  with 
those  in  which  Strabo  mentions  Cartela,  namely,  that 
Calpe  was  the  prevailing  form  of  the  name  <^  the 
city   among  the  Gretia,  when  Timosthenes  wrote, 
about  100  yean  before  its  colonization  by  the  Romans, 
and  that  Cartela  was  the  form  commonly  used  by  the 
Bomans.     The  Antonine  Itinerary,  as  we  have  seen, 
■ses  both  names  in  conjunction,  CjUte  CabteHam, 
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where  all  the  MSS.  but  one  havs  Car;pe,  and  th* 
great  majority  have  Carc^am  (one  has  Cartegamf 
a  form  also  found  in  the  Geogr.  ^v.).  Nicolaoa  Da- 
raascenus  (p.  482,  Vales.,  p.  103,  Orelli)  and  Tzetus 
{ChiL  viii.  217)  have  the  form  KaAwfo.  Stephaau 
names  the  harixnir  rf  KoArq,  and  adds  that  some  call 
the  people  Kopniiaraf  (Ko^rqiorair  itt  KaA>«- 
mis),  and  the  city  Kafnri)m  or  Kipirtia.  (Steph.  B. 
*.m.  KiiXnu  and  KofmifieL)  Pausanias  calls  the  city 
Carpia  (vi.  19.  §  3  :  Kafrltut  'lAtpsr  wiluw). 
Thus,  then,  we  have,  chiefly  in  the  Greek  writers, 
the  various  forma,  Ccip*,  Calpia,  Carpia,  CarpOa, 
all  oonoected  with  one  another,  and  the  last  vritli 
Carteia,  by  tba  easiest  and  simplest  laws  of  etymi>> 
logical  change.  l=ir.  p  =  L  (In  PtoL  ii.  4.  §  8, 
the  Paktine  Codex  reads  Kitfm)  for  KeUwi),  the  name 
of  the  moontsm.)  Besides  this,  a  medal  is  dted  by 
Spanheim  and  <^ers,  bearing  the  inscription  c.  L 
CALPE  (C<donia  JuUa  Calpe),  but  the  Ieg«id  is  ooo- 
fessedly  very  indistinct,  and  the  feet  of  its  being  a 
medal  of  Philip  the  Younger  is  regarded  by  Eckbel 
as  decisive  against  its  belonging  to  Calpe  in  Spain. 
(Spanheim,  de  Urn  et  Praest  Ifamitm.  ToLiL  p.  600; 
Eckbel,  vol.  i.  p.  16.) 

But  there  is  a  still  more  interesting  identification 
of  the  city  with  the  renowned  TASTESsra     Strabo, 
while  adopting  the  theory  which  phued  Tartasos 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Baetis,  tells  us  that  some  iden- 
tified it  witii  Cartela  (UL  p.  151 :  friw  ti  Tofrr^t. 
irhr  -Hir  nr  Kofnrrilar  npoffteroffioiMti),  and  Pan- 
sanias  (L  c.)  makes  the  same  statement  respecting 
his  city  Cai^  (c/o-i  8*  st  KofnrCav  'I«)fwr  »d\ir 
KoKfureai  niU(ovai  t4   ipxo'^f''  Tofmiairy. 
Strabo  elsewhere  quotes  the  statement  of  Eratosthe- 
nes, that  the  country  adjacent  to  Calpe  vras  called 
Tarte8sis(p.l48).   Mela  saya:  "  CarteU,  ut  qnidam 
putant,  allquando  Tartessns  (ii.  6.  §  8,  where  soma 
of  the  MSS.  read  Carlieia  and  Teu-tieia  for  Car- 
teia, and  Tartkattu  for  Tarltmu).    PUny:  "Car- 
tela, Tartesos  a  Graecis  dicta"  (iii  1.  s.  3:    VJiJt, 
CarthOa,  Cartegia,  Carle$ut,  CarAetot,  Carthe- 
to$).    Pherecydes  {Fr.  33,  ed.  Didot)  and  Apollo- 
doma  (ii.  5.  §  10)  seem  deariy  to  place  Tartessua 
m  the  StraiU  and  close  to  the  Pillare  of  Hercules 
(Calpe  and  Abila).    LasUy,  Appian  (/4er.  3)  givw 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Tartessos  of  atident  legends 
was  that  city  on  the  sea-ooaat  which,  in  his  time,  was 
called  Carpe—us  {Kafwiivir6t,  an  e^mologicsl  mean 
between  rorfesfu*  and  Carpela  or  CarteTa).     Ha 
adds  that  the  tem]4e  of  HeroUes,  at  the  Columns 
(t4  iy  o-njA»i),  appeared  to  him  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians;  that  the  worship  was 
stiU  conducted  in  the  Phoenician  manner;  and  that 
the  people  regarded  their  Hereules  as  the  Tyrian 
deity,  not  the  Theban.     It  is  in  this  worship  of 
Hercules  (already  noticed  tnm  other  sooroea)  that 
Bochart  seeks  the  original  root  of  the  name  of  the 
dty,  in  all  its  various  forms,  that  original  root  being 
the  name  of  the  Phoenician  deity,  whom  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  identified  with  Hercules  Jfe^CAKTU. 
(Bochart,  Conaoa,  i.  34,  pi  615.)     Bo  this  etymo- 
logy sound  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  one  and  the  same 
root  is  the  basis  of  all  the  forms  of  the  name,  which 
is  thereby  identified  with  the  name  by  which  the  S. 
part  of  the  peninsula  was  originally  known  to  the 
Phoenicians,  Hebrews  (TorsUM),  and  Greeks;  and 
hence  that  this  atj  was  a  great  seaport  from  th* 
earliest  period  of  history.  (Compi  Tabtkssus.) 

The  extension  of  the  name  in  the  interior  of  the  p»- 
ninsnU  is  noticed  under  CAspKTAin;  and  we  might 
perhaps  find  another  indicatioo  of  it  in  th*  Carteia 
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nenlioiKd  I17  IJT7  as  the  chief  dt;  of  the  Olcades. 
(Ut.  zii.  5.)  It  is  trae  that  Greek  writers  call  the 
placeAuitAKA;  bnt  if,assooftenliappens,the  latter 
mcd  has  lost  a  gnttnml  at  the  beginning,  the  forms 
are  etjrmok^ical  eqaiTalents, — Calthaea  =:  Carthaes, 
me  fmn,  as  we  have  seen,  of  Cartels.  (On  the  whole 
diacuasien,  see  Cellarins,  Gtogr.  Ani.  vol.  i.  p.  90 ; 
WeaseUng,  ai  Itm.  Ant.  p.  406;  Becker,  in  Erseh 
and  Qraber's  EncyUopSdie,  *.  v. :  the  last  writer 
snggata  that  Calpe  was  the  ancient  fberian  name, 
Tartesnt  (i.  e.  Tarsltuh')  the  Pkoemcian,  and  Car  ■ 
tda  the  Punic  ;  the  last  form  being  naturally 
adopted  bj  the  Romans  from  the  Carthaginians, 
while  Calpe  remained  in  ose  throogh  having  been 
the  form  eroplqfed  b;  the  Greek  writers.)      [P.  S.] 

CARTENNA  (Kopi-fVroj  f)  K(if)Tiwo,  Pt<£  a.  8. 
$  4 ;  Cartimia,  Mela,  i.  6.  §  1 :  Tmez),  a  considerable 
city  on  the  coast  of  Nomidia,  or,  according  to  the 
later  diriuoo,  of  Maoretania  Caesarienais;  nnder 
Augustus,  a  colonj  and  the  station  of  the  second 
lepon-  (Plin.  t.  2.  s.  1 :  VK.  Carcmna.)  The  Anto- 
nino  Itinerary  (p.  14)  places  it  18  M.  P.,  by  sea,  east 
of  ArKnaiia  (^Aneti),  and  70  M.  P.  west  of  Caesarea 
(ZtnhtU).  These  nnmbers  led  Shaw  to  identify  it 
with  Moitaghanem  ;  bnt  an  inscription  foand  by  the 
FrSDch  places  it  without  doubt  at  Tetuz,  much 
fiuther  to  the  E.,  and  furnishes  a  striking  proof  of 
the  danger  of  trusting  implicitly  to  the  mmbert  of 
tiie  ancient  geographers.  In  ihct,  the  distances  of 
the  Itineruy  and  the  longitude*  of  Ptolemy  would 
hare  made  the  positions  un  this  coast  one  mass  of 
mifiisioD,  but  tat  the  remarkaUe  clue  furnished  by 
the  reeemblaiice  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem 
oames;  the  results  deduced  fcwa  which  have  been, 
in  the  most  part,  confirmed  by  the  discoreries  made 
nnce  the  French  occupation.  Of  this  we  have  a 
•Inking  proof  in  the  position  of  Caesarea  lol  [Iol], 
which  Shaw  identified  with  Zerthell  on  the  evidence 
of  the  name  only;  the  whole  "  weight  of  evidence  " 
bengagainst  the  site;  and  inscriptions  have  proved  that 
he  was  right  and  all  the  ancient  anthorities  wrong. 
Just  so  is  it  with  TVnes  and  Cartenna;  but  in  this 
esse  Shaw  also  is  wrong.  (Pellissier,  in  the  Explora. 
Urn  SeiaiHfyue  de  FA  Igirie,  voL  vi.  p.  330.)  Pto- 
lemy ({.  e.)  mentions  a  river  Cartennns  a  Uttle  W. 
of  Cartemta.  He  makes  the  longest  day  at  Car- 
tnna  14^  hours,  and  its  distance  above  3}  hoars  W. 
ofAkiandreia.    (Ptol.  viii.  13.  §  7.)        [P.S.] 

CAKTHAEA.     [Ceos.] 

CABTHA'GO  Ot  Kaf>xi>><i>'>.  >»  Africa,  the 
»«nowned  rival  of  Itome. 

I-  Nakis.  —  As  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Greek  and  Roman  names  of  the  city  are  bnt  forms  of 
its  native  name,  we  must  look  to  the  Phoenician,  or 
cognate  languages,  for  the  original  form;  and  this  is 
at  once  found  in  the  Hebrew,  where  Kereth  or  Carth 
(nip)  is  the  poetical  word  which  signifies  a  dig, 
and  irtiich  enters  into  the  names  of  other  cities  of 
Phoenidan  (or  Carthaginian)  and  Syrian  origin, 
nch  as  Ciria,  in  Nuraidis,  and  Tigmnocerla  in 
Armenia.  On  the  coins  of  Panormus  in  Sicily,  which 
was  subject  to  Carthage,  we  find  on  the  reverse  the 
legend,  in  Phoenician,  Keretk-hadahoth,  i.  e.  A'ew 
City,  which  is  in  all  probability  the  name  of  Carthage. 
Some  read  it  as  Carth-hadiha,  which  is  merely  a  dia- 
lectic variety.  This  etymology  is  confirmed  by  a  tra- 
dition preserved  by  Solinus,  who  says  (c.  40) :  — 
"  Istam  nrbem  Cartbadam  Elissa  dixit,  quod  Phoeni- 
cam  ore  ezpriniit  Cimtatem  Novam.'  The  reason  of 
the  name  can  be  conjectured  with  a  near  approach 
t«  certainty,  for  the  name  of   the  more  ancient 
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Phoenidao  city  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
Utica,  signifies,  in  Phoenician,  the  Old  City,  in 
contradistinction  to  which  Carthage  was  called  A'ew; 
one  among  many  examples  of  the  permanence  of  an 
appellation  the  most  temporary  in  its  first  mean- 
ing. In  later  times,  this  iVeto  Citg  was  called 
Carthago  Vettu,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  cele- 
brated Carthago  Nova  m  Spain.  (Bochart,  Phaltg, 
p.  468  J  Gesen.  Gack.  d.  Btbr.  Sprache,  pp.  228, 
229,  and  Hebrew  Lexicon,  s.  v.  TH!);  Bayer,  ad 
SaUiut.  p.  347  ;  Mionnet,  DetcHpt.  da  Afedaillet, 
pi.  20.)  Another  expfauiation  is  given  by  Niebnhr, 
namely,  that  the  Ifeu  Citg  (Carthada)  was  so 
called  in  contradistinction  to  Byrsa  (Bozrah),  the 
original  city,  "just  as  Neapolia  arose  by  the  side 
of  Parthenope."  (Z>cti»re»,  vol.  i.  p.  104,  1st  od.) 
It  is  remarkable  that,  in  transferring  the  name  to 
their  own  hinguages,  the  Greeks  changed  one,  and 
the  Bomons  the  other,  of  the  dental  consonants  in 
the  word  into  a  guttural.  The  ancient  Roman 
form,  as  seen  on  the  Columaa  Rottrata,  is  Cak- 
TACO. 

The  ethnic  and  adjective  forms  are  partly  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  city  itself,  and  partly  from 
that  of  the  mother  country.  In  Greek  we  have 
Kiipx^S(Ji'io>  {Eth.  and  Adj.,  but  the  commoner 
Adj.  is  Kapx^Soi'iajt(Jr,  or  KapxTfioviKd!),  and  in 
I^tin  Carthaginientis  (Eth.  and  Adj.");  but  the 
more  usual  ethnic  is  Poentu,  with  the  adjective 
form  Pttnicut  (equivalent  to,  and  sometimes  actually 
written,  Poenictu:  the  poets  used  Poenut  for  the 
adjective);  while  in  Greek  also,  the  Carthaginians, 
as  well  as  the  original  Phoenicians,  are  called 
«o(yiKcs(Herod.  V.  46;  Enrip.  TVood  222 ;  BSckh, 
Expl  Pind  Pj/ih.  i.  72.  s.  138). 

The  territory  of  Carthage  is  called  Corchedonia 
(KapxilSoxfo,  Strab.  ii.  p.  131,  vi.  p.  267,  xvii. 
pp.  831,  832),  a  term  sometimes  applied  also  to  the 
dty.  (Strab.  vl  pp.  272,287). 

II.  Adthobities.  —  This  great  dty  fiimislies 
the  most  striking  example  in  the  annals  of  the 
worid  of  a  mighty  power  which,  having  long  ruled 
over  subject  peoples,  taught  them  the  arts  of  com- 
merce and  dvilization,  and  created  for  itself  an 
imperishable  name,  has  left  little  more  than  that 
name  behind  it,  and  even  that  in  the  keeping  of 
the  very  enemies  to  whom  she  at  last  succumbed. 
Vast  as  is  the  space  which  her  fiune  fills  in  ancient 
history,  the  details  of  her  origin,  her  rise,  her  con- 
stitution, commerce,  arts,  and  religicm,  are  all  but 
unknown. 

Of  her  native  literature,  we  have  barely  the 
scantiest  fragments  left  The  treasures  of  her 
libraries  were  disdained  by  the  blind  hatred  of  the 
Roman  aristocracy,  yibo  made  them  a  present  to 
the  princes  of  Numidia,  reserving  only  the  32  books 
of  Itlago  on  AgricuUure  for  transUtion,  as  all  that 
conld  be  useful  to  the  republic.  (Plin.  xviii.  4.  s.  5 : 
it  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  showing  the  value  of  the 
traditions  preserved  by  Sallust  respecting  the  early 
population  of  N.  Africa,  that  he  derived  them  from 
these  Punic  records,  though  through  the  medium  of 
interpreters;  Jug.  17.)  Of  the  records  respecting 
her,  preserved  at  Tyre,  we  have  only  a  single  notice 
in  josephus.     (See  below,  Ko.  HI.) 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  relate  only  that  part, 
of  her  story  with  which  they  themselves  were  closely 
connected ;  a  part  only  erf  her  external  fortunes, 
which  does  not  commence  till  she  has  passed  tho 
acme  of  her  prosperity,  and  the  relation  of  which 
is  distorted  I7  politidd  animosity.     At  the  very 
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ootaet,  w«  nwet  with  a  striking  deSaeaej  in  the 
chain  even  of  Greek  and  Boman  teitimony.  The 
great  historian,  whose  desif^  go  fortuna^y  for  oa 
embraced  an  acooont  of  all  that  was  known  of  the 
great  nations  of  hia  daj,  for  some  reason  or  other 
omitted  Carthage  from  his  plan;  bat  ^et  bis  few 
incidental  references  to  her  are  irf  great  raloe. 
Aristotle's  brief  notice  of  the  Carthaginian  coo- 
stitntioo  (PoIiL  ii.  11),  paeckiaa  and  trustworthj 
as  it  is,  only  makes  the  want  of  fuller  infonnatian 
the  more  apparent,  and  compels  as  the  more  to 
regret  the  loss  of  his  treatise  on  Goremments,  in 
which  that  of  Carthage  was  discnssed  at  length. 
Among  the  historians  of  the  wars  of  Carthage  with 
the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  the  Bomans,  Pdybins 
stands  first,  in  anthority  and  accuracy,  as  well  aa 
in  time.  Commanding  all  the  means  of  knowledge 
which  the  Bomans  possessed  up  to  his  time,  be 
used  them  in  a  spirit  above  the  narrow  and  selfish 
patriotism  of  the  Bomans.  He  gives  abnndant  proofs 
of  careful  research  into  the  internal  state  of  Car- 
thage, and  he  has  preserved  some  genuine  Ponic 
documents.  The  chief  value  of  Diodorus,  in  diis 
inquiry,  consists  in  his  narrative  of  the  wars  vrith 
Syracuse.  Livy  relates  the  wars  with  Konie  in  the 
worst  sjurit  of  partizanship,  and  with  ntter  indifer- 
ence  to  the  internal  state,  cr  even  the  distinctive 
character  of  one  of  the  peoples  who  contended  to 
the  death  in  that  "  bellum  mazime  omnium  me- 
moraiule  quae  unqoam  gesta  sint."  (Liv.  xzL  1.) 
M'ith  less  literary  power,  Appian  is  a  more  &ithfhl 
annalist;  but  the  carelessness  of  the  mere  compiler 
sorely  damages  his  work.  In  spite  of  ghiring  faults, 
Justin  deserves  mention  as  the  only  writer  who  ha* 
attempted  a  continaous  narrative  of  the  early  history 
of  Carthage;  which  he  abridged  from  Tragus  Fom- 
peius,  whose  account  seems  to  have  been  fonnded 
chiefly  on  Theopompus.  (Heeren,  de  Foatibut  «( 
Auctoritate  Juttmi,  in  the  Comment.  Soc  Scient. 
Goltiag.  toL  xv.  pp.  225,  foil.) 

Among  modem  authorities,  the  following  are  the 
most  important:  —  on  the  Biitory,  ComUtution, 
and  Commerce  of  the  city,  Biittiger,  Gachichte  der 
CarCAo^er,  Berlin,  1827;  Campomanes,  .InttTueiiiKi 
Jfarilima  de  la  RepMica  de  Cartago;  Kluge, 
Aristoteki  de  PolUia  Carthagtniemiami  Hoven, 
GfKhichte  der  Phomiaer;  Becker,  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber's  EacytdopadU;  Barth,  ^eber  die  fried- 
lichen  Verhultniue  zwitchen  den  KarlAagem  und 
Hellenen,  in  the  Rheimachea  Musemn,  3rd  Series, 
vol.  vii.  p.  65,  for  1850;  Niebuhr,  Lecturee  on  the 
Hittory  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  lect.  ii.  1st  edition;  Ar- 
nold, History  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  c.  39;  Grote,  Bittory 
of  Greece,  vol  x.  pp.  538,  foil. ;  and  the  chi^ 
writers  on  general  history:  on  its  Mythology,  Miio- 
ter,  Religion  der  Karthager,  Kopenh.  1821  ;  and 
Gescnius,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encykhpadie;  on 
the  Geography  and  Topography,  besides  the  ge- 
neral works  of  Mannert,  Georgii,  Forbiger,  and 
others,  Shaw,  Travelt  in  Bariary,  ^c,  vol.  i.  pp. 
150,  foil.,  p.  80,  2nd  ed. ;  Estrup,  Luuae  Topo- 
graphioK  Carthagime  Tyriae,  Havn.  1821;  Falbe, 
Recherches  mr  CEmplacement  de  Carthage,  Paris, 
1835 ;  Diireaa  de  bt  Malle,  Recherchee  ear  la  Topo- 
graphie  de  Cartkage,  Paris,  1835;  Chateaubriand, 
Jtiaeraire,  toL  iii.  p.  186;  Temple,  Excwtione  in 
the  Mediterranean,  ^.,  Lond.  1835;  Barth,  Wait- 
^erungea  durch  die  KOetenlander  det  Miltelmeera, 
voL  L  pp.  80,  foil.,  Berlin,  1849 ;  Bitter,  Erdhmde, 
vol.  i.  pp.916,  foil.;  Autland,  1836,  Nos.  122, 124, 
128,  1837,  No6. 110,  140  :  and  en  the  whole  sub- 
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ject,  the  adminUe  dissertation  of  Hetcen,  /Aaa, 
vol.  iL  pt.  1,  or,  in  the  English  traneUtioo,  Bie- 
lorioal  Retearthet  imto  the  PoUtici,  Intwaourte, 
and  Trade  of  tie  Andeat  Natione  <if  Afrie^  voLi. 
ppi  21 — 285,  and  Appendix. 

IIL  FoDHDATioH. — No  aceooBt  of  Carthag* 
would  be  complete  which  should  pass  by  in  silence 
the  legend  relatad  by  the  eld  ohroniders,  and  adorned 
by  the  mnse  <t  Vitgil;  how  Dido,  or  Eliasa,  the 
daughter  of  a  king  of  Tyre,  escaped  from  the  power 
cf  her  brother  Pygmaliim,  with  the  treasures  for  the 
sake  (^  which  he  had  nmrdered  her  hnshand,  and 
with  a  band  of  noble  Tyrians  who  shared  her  flight; 
how,  having  touched  at  Cypms,  and  carried  off 
thence  eighty  maidens  to  be  the  wives  cf  ber  fol- 
lowen  in  their  future  home,  she  arrived  at  a  spot 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  marked  out  by  nature  for  the 
site  of  a  mighty  city ;  how  she  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  the  natives,  and  purchased  from  them,  fat  an  an- 
nual taribute,  as  much  hind  as  could  be  covered  with  a 
bull's  hide,  but  craftily  cut  the  hide  into  the  thinnnt 
strips  possible,  and  so  enclosed  a  space  of  22  stadia, 
and  on  this  ground  bnilt  her  city,  which  aiiarwaids, 
M  the  place  grew,  became  the  citadel,  and  retaimd 
in  its  nam*  Bybsa  (JUpn,  a  buUt  Ude),  the  me- 
mory of  a  bargain  which,  however  mythical,  baa 
many  a  eooBterpart  fi>r  deoeitfuhiess  in  hiter  times; 
bow,  ia  th*  laying  of  tin  foondationa  of  the  dty,  its 
future  power  was  presaged  through  the  discovery, 
fiixt  cf  the  bead  of  a  bull,  and  afterwards  of  that  of 
a  horae,  a  still  better  omen ;  how  the  city  grew  bf 
the  influx  of  colcaiists  from  the  suraounding  oomit>7, 
and  by  the  friendship  of  the  older  Phoenician  settle- 
ments, especially  Utica;  how  its  growing  prapeH^ 
excited  the  envy  of  Hiarbas,  king  of  the  surrtnndiqg 
Libyans,  whs  offered  Dido  the  choice  of  war  or  nar* 
riage ;  how,  debarred  from  the  ktter  altemathre  fay 
ber  vow  of  Sdeli^  to  her  late  husband,  but  nr]>ed 
to  embraoe  it  by  the  importunities  at  her  people,  she 
stahbad  bersdf  to  death  before  their  eyes  on  a  foaenl 
pyre  which  she  had  erected  to  her  hnsbaod'a  honoar; 
and  how  the  Carthaginians  enrolled  ber  amoi^  tbair 
deities  (Jaatin,  xviii.  4,  foil.;  Virg.  Aen.  i. — iv., 
with  the  commentaries  dC  Serviis ;  Afqsan.  /W.  I ) 
Sil.  ItaL  Pm.  L  ii. ;  Procop.  B.  F.il  10  (  Eweb. 
CArfn.  U.  «■/:  eit.;  et  alii ;  the  introdactica  tl 
Aeneas  into  the  story  i*  Virgil's  poetic  venion,  witb- 
ont  any  fanndaUon  in  the  original  legend  a*  labtfed 
by  the  historians).  Based  as  this  le^nd  plainly  i*, 
in  part  at  least,  co  old  tiaditions,  it  contain*  some 
points  worthy  of  notice.  It  testifies  to  the  Tyrian 
origin  of  the  city,  and  to  its  inferiority  in  prnnt  of 
time  to  Utica  aiaid  other  Phoenician  dtie*  oo  Uia 
eoast:  it  indicates  that  the  impulse  which  originated 
the  colony  was  not  merely  commercial  activity,  bat 
civil  disseasiao  :  it  describee  the  relatious  of  tba 
new  colony  to  the  natives  and  older  oolenista  in  • 
manner  perfectly  consistent  with  later  history,  as  to 
the  occupation  of  the  country  by  a  oompaiativdf 
civilized  race  of  Libyans  (compi  SallosU  Jvg.  21), 
from  whom  the  land  for  the  city  was  acquired  out 
by  conquest  but  by  a  peaceful  bargain,  the  tribute 
for  which  continued  to  be  paid  in  the  time  of  recorded 
history ;  and  as  to  the  friendship  and  sappart  of  the 
older  colonies.  The  part  of  thj  tale  ab«nit  the  ox- 
hide is  a  mere  etymological  legend  arising  from  th* 
hellenized  form  of  the  native  Phoenician  nam*, 
BozRA,  a  fortrtu.  [Camp.  Bostra,  p^  425,  b.] 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  another  etymo- 
logical legend,  which  ascribes  the  foundation  of  th« 
city  to  Tyrian  colonists  led  by  Ezonis,  Auras,  or 
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tera,  and  Cuchedon  (PbilUt  ap.  SynctU.  p.  173, 
>.  324,  Fr.  SO,  ed.  Didot ;  Apfoan.  Pm.  I ;  Enseb. 
Chron.  t.  a.  978).  Dido'a  name,  and  tiiat  of  tiie 
dtj  too,  ore  also  given  in  tlie  form  of  Ciulbaf^a,  and 
Dido  is  represented  as  the  daoghter  of  Carchedon 
(K<v)tey^;  SyncelL  p.  183,  s.  345).  The  nam* 
of  the  city  is  also  said  to  have  been  at  the  first  Origo 
(Sfocell.  p.l81,s.340). 

All  writers  are  agreed  that  Oarthage  was  a 
odoDjr  of  Tyre,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  latest 
Phoenician  settlements  oo  the  African  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  (287  years  later  than  Utica,  accord- 
ing to  AristotleX  but  farther  Uian  this  we  hare  do 
certain  knowledge  d  its  (sdgin.  Begard  being  had 
to  the  traditions  of  its  peaceful  settlement,  and  to 
the  earlier  establishment  of  great  oommercial  cities 
by  the  Phoenidanson  the  same  coast,  and  also  to  the 
&ct,  which  may  be  r^puded  as  pntty  well  established 
(see  bdow),  tlut  the  dty  was  fonnded  at  the  period 
of  the  highest  commercial  prosperity  of  Tyre,  there 
wonid  seem  to  be  much  probability  in  the  conjecture 
(Becker,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Ena/khpadie),  that 
the  dty  originated  in  a  mere  emporiimi  (or,  in 
nodern  language,  itjiustory,  like  that  in  which  the 
Anglo-Indian  empire  had  its  first  beginning),  esta- 
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blished  jointly  by  the  merchants  of  the  mother  dty 
and  of  Utica,  on  account  of  the  convenience  of  its 
position;  and  that  it  rose  into  importance  by  tho 
natural  process  of  immigration,  from  Utica  espe- 
cially. 

Such  a  grodnal  origin  would  in  part  accotmt  for 
the  great  variety  of  dates  to  which  its  foundation  is 
ascribed;  though  another  cause  of  this  variety  is, 
doubtless,  to  be  songht  in  the  asugned  date  from  which 
the  Greek  and  Baman  authors  have  made  their  com- 
putations, sometimes  from  the  fall  of  Troy,  sometimes 
from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  sometimes  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Olympiads.  Besides  these,  and 
the  eis  used  by  Eusebins,  namely,  from  the  birth  of 
Abraham,  there  is  an  important  computation,  from 
the  building  of  the  temple  by  Solomon,  which  Jo- 
sephus  gives  from  old  Phoenician  documents  pre- 
served in  his  time  at  Tyre,  as  veil  as  fran  Menander 
of  Ephesos. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  various  statements  in  one 
view,  they  are  here  presented  in  a  tabular  form, 
showing  the  dates  as  actually  given  by  the  several 
authorities,  and  also  the  corresponding  years  b.  c. 
To  &cilitate  the  comparison,  the  dates  of  the  eras 
themselves  are  also  stated. 


B.C. 

Ann.  Abr. 

Troy. 

Rome. 

Authoritlet. 

[2015 

Birth  of  Abbaham.   Enseb.  Commdta  date  b.  c  2151.] 

1234 

SO 

Appian.  jPun.  1 

Philistos  places  it  about  the  same  time,  but  his  exact  date 
is  not  quite  clear.     Syncell.  p.  172.  s.  324. 

I1I84 
[1181 

0 

Takisq  of  Tbot.    Common  date.] 

835 

0 

Ditta     Enseb.  Chron.  Arm.  :  a.] 

1038 

978 

143 

Enseb.  Ckron.  Am.  t.  a.    3Sth  year  of  David's  reign. 

1028 

133 

SyncelL  p.  181.  s.  340. 

1011 

1005 

Enseb.  Ckron.  Arm. «.  a.    25th  year  of  Solomon. 

878 

Common  date.     Solin.  30. 

862 

143  years  and  8  months  after  the  btulding  of  Solomon's 
t^ple.     Joseph,  c;  Ap.  i.  17,  18;  Enseb.  Ckron.  Arm. 
pt  i.  pp.  173, 179, 181,  ed.  Aucher,  pp.  79,  82,  83,  ed. 
Mai;  SynceU.  p.  183.  s.  345. 

852 

1164 

Enseb.  Ckron.  Am.  t.  a. 

845 

92 

In  the  700th  year  before  its  destruction  by  the  Bomans. 
Liv.  Epit.  li. 

825 

72 

Trogus  Pompeius,  ap.  Justin.  rriiL  7 ;  Oroe,  iv.  6. 

818 

65 

VeU.  Pater.  I  6. 

814 

Timaeos,  ap.  Konys.  Hal.  i.  74,  F.  21,  ed.  Didot :  Bome 

and  Carthage,  founded  about  the  same  time,  in  the  38th 
year  before  the  first  Olympiad. 

793 

40 

Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  a.  459. 

F"o 

1263 

431 

0 

FOUMDATION  OF  BOMR.] 

2015 

1184 

753 

Cbristiak  Era.} 

IV.  SrrnATios. — A  general  description  of  that 
part  of  the  coast  of  Afiica  on  which  Carthage  stood 
has  been  given  under  AjraiCA.  On  the  W.  side  of 
the  great  gnlf  (anciently  called  Sinus  Carthsginiensis, 
and  now  G.  of  Tunii),  formed  by  the  Apollinis  Pr. 
(C.  Farina')  on  the  W.  and  Mercurii  Pr.  (C. 5o») 
en  the  E.,  then  is  a  line  of  elevated  ground  between 
the  salt  marsh  called  Sebcha-a-Suiara,  on  the  N., 
and  the  Lagoon  which  forms  the  harbour  of  Tunit 
en  the  S.,  terminating  eastward  in  the  two  head- 
lands of  Sat  Ghamart  and  Rat  Sidi  Bou  Said  (or 
C.  Carlkage,  or  Carthagena'),  of  which  the  former 
Ues  a  little  MW.  of  the  latter.  Saa  Ghamart  is 
above  300  feet  high,  C.  Carthagt  above  400  feet. 


The  latt«r  fies  in  SeP  52*  22"  N.  lat,  and  10°  21' 
49"  E.  long.,  and  forms  the  cnlminating  point  of 
the  ridge  of  elevated  land  just  referred  to,  which 
sinks  on  the  W.  to  the  level  of  the  adjacent  plains. 
This  ridge  was  in  andent  times  an  istlimus,  uniting 
the  peninsula  on  which  Carthage  stood  to  the  main- 
land. Its  breadth  at  the  time  of  the  deetmctiun  of 
Carthage  did  not  exceed  25  stadia  (2)  geog.  miles, 
Polyb.  i.  73 ;  Sbrab.  xvU.  p.  832),  which  still  cor- 
responds to  the  distance  in  some  places  between  the 
salt-marsh  on  the  M.  and  the  port  of  TVoiu  on  the  S. 
The  width,  however,  must  have  been  much  less  at 
the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Carthage;  for  the  same 
caoaes  most  have  been  continually  acting  to  enlaige 
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the  islhmas  u  tfaon  which  nltimstely  eSccted  its 
union  on  th«  N.  side  vith  the  mainliuid,  Toaaiiy, 
the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  river  Mejerdah  [Ba- 
ORADAs],  and  the  casting  up  of  sflt  by  the  force 
of  the  NW.  winds,  to  which  the  coast  of  the  gulf  is 
exposed  without  a  shelter.  Throngh  these  influences, 
the  sea  which  washed  the  peninsula  on  the  N.  has 
been  converted  partly  into  the  salt-marsh  already 
mentioned,  and  partly  into  firm  land,  upon  which 
the  village  of  El-Merm  (i.  e.  the  Port),  adorned  with 
the  villas  of  the  Tunisians,  bears  witness  by  its  name 
to  the  change  that  has  taken  place ;  and  by  the  same 
causes,  the  port  or  bay  of  Tmit,  once  a  deep  and  open 
harbour,  has  been  converted  into  a  mere  lagoon,  with 
only  6  or  7  ft.  of  water,  and  a  narrow  entrance  called 
Fttm-el-ffalk  or  ffali-el-Wad,  i.  e.  Tkroat  of  the 
River,  or  GoUtta,  i.e.  the  Gullet  (Shaw,  p.  150, 
p.  80,  2nd  ed.;  Barth,  Wandervngen,  <ft.,  pp.  72, 
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80— 8S,  192.)  Dr.  Henry  Baitb,  tiie  latest  and 
best  describer  of  the  site,  is  indined  to  believe  that 
the  whole  isthmus  is  of  late  formation,  and  that  tht 
peninsula  once  presented  the  appearance  of  two 
islands,  formed  by  the  heights  of  Rtu  Ghamart  and 
C.  Carihage ;  a  coojectare  which  lemaiiu  to  be 
tested,  as  its  author  observes,  by  geological  inves- 
tigations. On  one  side,  however,  namely,  at  the 
SE.  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  between  €.  Carthage 
and  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  TVmu,  the  currents 
of  the  gulf  have  not  only  kept  the  coast  clear  of 
deposit,  bnt  have  caused  an  encroachment  of  the  sea 
upon  the  land,  so  that  rains  are  here  found  under 
water  to  the  extent  of  nearly  3  furlongs  in  length, 
and  a  furlong  or  more  in  breadth  (Shaw,  i  c). 
Shaw  estimates  the  whole  drcuit  of  the  peninsula  at 
30  miles. 
On  this  commanding  spot,  just  where  the  African 
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1.  Tuica  Fl. :    Wady  Zoni/  tioundary  towards  Nu-  15. 

midia.                                                                                     I  16. 

3.  Candidiim  Fr. :  C.  Btrnma.  17. 

3.  Hippn  Dixrrhytui  or  2>rilu> :  Bherta.  18. 

4.  Ras  Stdi  Bou  Sktaka,  or  C.  Zibeeb:  Pr.  Pulcnim  ?  19. 

5.  .ApollinliPr.:  RatSidi AUal-»lekM,ot  C.Fmrina.  •  SO. 

6.  Baiiridai  Fl.:   Wadf  M^ritth :  ibowiog,  at  and  :  31. 
near  itf  mouth,  tu  present  course.                                      |  22, 

7.  Ancient  coune  of  the  river  near  its  mouth  (the  2a. 
dotted  line).  84. 

8.  Utlca :  Bou^kater.  {  25. 
a  Cutra  Cornelia :  Gkcttak.                                          \  26. 

10.  Ancient  coast-llne  (the  dotted  line).                            I  27. 

11.  Pretent  comit-line.                                                      I  28. 

12.  Rai  (Shamart.  29. 
n.  Rtii  Siii  Botuttid  or  C.  Carthage.  \  30. 
14.  SiTB  op  Cartuaob,  and  ruins  of  the  Roman  dty:  '  31. 

the  oval  line  marki  the  site  of  £(-J/<rM.                         I  32. 


Tunes:  TWnlr. 

Lagoon  or  Bay  of  TtolA. 

TheOoMta. 

Aqueduct  of  Carthage. 

JeM  Zaghtcan;  one  source  of  the  aqueduct. 

Hsxiila:  Rhode*. 

Aquae  Calldoe ;  Hammam  VEt^. 

Carpi! :  Gurbos. 

Aeglmunu  I. :  Zowarmmr  or  Zembn. 

AquilarlH:  i4Mot0arraA,  quarries. 

Mercurii  Pr.;:  Bat  iddar  or  C.  Boiu 

Cljpea  or  Aspls  :  .ikUbiak. 

Curubit :  Kurbak. 

Neapolii:  Kabal. 

Homn  Caelia :  HerUak. 

Hadnimetum :  Soutak, 

Sinus  Carthaginlensis. 

Sinus  Neapohtanus. 
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•nut  jats  oat  into  tha  mj  centra  of  tha  Mediter- 
imnmn,  and  approaches  nearest  to  the  opposite  coast 
ot  tiicii;;  between  the  old  Phoenician  colonies  of 
UncA  and  Tvaia  (Polyb.  L  73),  and  in  ught 
of  both ;  stood  the  sacceseive  Pome,  Soman,  Van- 
dal, and  Byzantine  cities,  which  have  borne  the 
mowned  name  of  Cabthaoe  ;  bnt  not  all  of  them 
irithin  the  stmt  limits.  The  details  of  the  topo- 
graphy are  mnch  disputed  ;  and  their  discnssion 
will  be  best  postponed  to  the  end  of  this  article. 
Meanwhile  the  position  of  the  peninsola,  and  its 
niaticu  t»  the  snrroanding  sites  will  be  seen  from 
the  subjoined  map,  which  gives  an  outline  of  the 
whole  regi<8i  kno?ni  under  the  Romans  as  Ziu- 
crtASA. 

V.  UuTOBT  AHD  Antiqcities.  —  Tho  history 
of  Cartha^  is  so  interwoven  with  the  general  course 
of  ancient  history,  especially  in  the  parts  relating 
to  its  wars  with  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  with  the 
Bomans,  that  it  would  be  alike  impracticable  and 
saperfluona  to  narrate  it  here  with  any  approach  to 
fobiess.  We  can  only  attempt  a  brief  sketch,  to  be 
filled  op  by  the  reader  from  the  well-known  his- 
tories of  Greece  and  Borne.  The  great  work  of 
oompoaiiig  a  special  history  of  Carthage,  worthy  of 
the  present  state  of  ancient  scholarship,  remains  to 
be  {Hifarmed  by  some  one  who  may  superadd  to  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Boman  history  a 
thosoogh  acquaintance  with  the  binguage  and  an- 
tiqaities  of  the  Semitic  races,  and  a  vast  power  of 
critical  research.  The  Hukny  of  Cartkage  is  nsn- 
ally  divided  into  three  periods: — the^st  extending 
£nm  the  foondatiai  of  the  city  to  the  beginning  ^ 
the  wan  with  Syracuse,  in  b.  c.  480,  and  en&ig 
with  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  by  the  Greeks 
under  Gelon  at  Himera  (bnt  see  just  below);  the 
ttamd  from  this  epoch  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
wan  with  Borne,  B. c.  480 — 265;  the  Mrd'a  occD- 
pisd  with  the  Bcanan,  or  (as  they  are  nsoaliy  called, 
bva  the  Boman  point  of  view)  the  Pune  War$, 
and  ends  with  the  destruction  of  the  dty  in  B.  o. 
146.  It  seems  a  fiu  better  arrangement  to  extend 
the  first  period  down  to  B.  e.  410,  when  the  Cartha- 
ginians rtssmed  those  enterprises  in  Scily  to  which 
the  battle  of  Himeia  had  given  a  complete  check; 
and  thus  to  include  in  one  view  the  great  develop- 
ment of  their  powar.  The  second  period  will  then 
be  devoted  almost  entirely  to  her  struggle  with  the 
Greeks,  during  which  her  empire  was  not  materially 
increased,  and  her  decline  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
begun.  The  third  period  is  that  of  her  "  Decline 
and  FalL"  To  these  must  be  added  the  histoiy  of 
the  nsttavd  city  onder  the  Bomans,  the  Vandals,  and 
the  Byzantine  rule,  down  to  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest, and  the  destructicm  of  the  dty  by  the  Arabs 
in  A.i>.  698.  In  round  numbers,  and  allowing  for 
the  noeertainly  of  the  date  of  the  niginal  foonda- 
tioQ,  the  histories  of  the  two  cities  fill  the  respective 
spaces  of  750  and  850  years. 

i.  /"trrt  Period. —  Extmnon  of  At  Carthagmcm 
Empin.  9th  century — 410  B.  c. —  The  first  period 
is  I7  &r  the  most  interesting,  but  unfortunately  the 
most  obocure,  from  the  want  of  native  aothoritiea. 
It  embraces  the  important  questions  of  the  Internal 
ConttiMim  and  Raowca  of  the  State,  its  Com- 
"Mroe,  CoUmut,  and  ConqtiesU,  and  ite  Rdatioiu 
to  the  snrronnding  Nativt  Tribes,  to  the  older  Phoe- 
nician Colonie*,  and  to  iia  own  Mother  CY41; 

1.  RdaHon*  to  the  Mother  City. — With  respect 
to  Tyre,  Carthage  seems  to  have  been  almost  from  its 
foaiidatiao  independent;  bnt  the  sacnd  bond  which 
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united  a  colony  to  her  metropolis  appean  to  have 
been  carefully  observed  on  both  sides.  For  we  find 
the  Tynans  refusing  to  follow  Cambyses  when  he 
meditated  to  attack  Carthage  by  a  naval  expedition 
(B.C.  523),  and  appealing  to  the  mighty  oaths  by 
which  their  paternal  reUtion  to  her  was  sanctified. 
(Herod,  iii.  17—19.)  On  the  other  hand,  in  tlie 
second  commercial  treaty  with  Borne,  b.c.  348,  the 
partiee  to  the  treaty  are  "  the  Carthapnians,  Ty- 
riant,  Utioeans,  and  their  allies."  (Polyb.  iii.  24: 
where  the  idea  that  either  Tytdrue  or  some  unknown 
Tjfrut  in  Africa  i*  intended  is  merely  an  arbitrary 
evasion  of  an  imaginary  difficulty.)  Again,  we  find 
the  Tyrians,  when  attacked  by  Alexander,  turning 
their  eyes  n-iturally  towards  Carthage,  first  as  a 
source  of  aid,  and  afterwards  as  a  place  of  refuge, 
whither  the  women  and  children  arid  old  men  were 
actually  sent  (Died.  xvii.40,  41,  46;  Q.  Curt,  iv. 
2.)  The  religious  supremacy  of  the  mother  city 
was  acknowledged  by  an  annual  offering  to  the 
temple  of  Hercules  at  Tyre  of  a^the  of  all  the  reve- 
nues of  Carthago,  as  well  as  of  the  booty  obtained  in 
war  (Justin,  xviii.  7);  a  custom,  it  is  true,  omitted 
in  the  period  uf  prosperity,  but  at  once  resorted  to 
again  tmder  the  pressure  of  caUmities,  which  were 
ascribed  to  the  anger  of  the  neglected  deity.  (Died. 
XX.  14.) 

2.  Pint  stqu  towardi  Supremacy. — At  what 
time,  and  £com  what  causes,  Carthage  began  to  ob- 
tain her  decided  pre-eminence  over  the  other  Phoe- 
nician colonies,  is  a  point  on  which  we  have  no  ado  • 
quate  information.  Much  must  doubtless  be  ascribed 
to  her  site,  which,  we  may  assimie,  was  discovered 
to  be  better  than  those  eren  of  Udca  and  Tunes ;  and 
something  to  the  youthful  enterprise  which  natu- 
rally distinguished  her  as  the  hOest  colony  of  Tyre. 
The  conquests  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings 
in  Phoenicia,  and  th«r  repeated  attacks  on  Tyre 
[Ttbos],  would  natmally  drive  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants (f  the  old  country  to  seek  a  new  abode  in  the 
colonies,  and  especially  im  the  most  recent,  tlie 
strength  of  which  would,  at  the  same  time,  receive 
a  new  development  £rom  the  diminished  power  of  the 
metsopolis;  and^  as  the  Gredc  maritime  states  ob- 
tained much  of  the  lost  commerce  of  Tyre  in  the 
Levant,  so  would  Carthage  in  the  West  But  the 
want  of  histfarical  records  prevents  our  tradng  the 
steps  of  this  transference  of  power. 

3.  ReJationt  to  the  older  Phoenician  CoUme*. — 
A  like  obscurity  surrounds  the  reUtions  of  Carthage 
to  the  older  Phoenician  colonies  of  K.  Africa,  such 
as  Utica,  Ttn«E8,  Hippo,  Leptis  (the  Greater  and 
the  Less),  HACBiniBTGM,  and  others;  all  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  at  an  early  period,  like  Car- 
thage herself,  practically  independent  of  the  mother 
country;  and  all  of  whidi  are  found,  in  the  historical 
period,  acknowledging,  in  some  sense,  the  supremacy 
of  Carthage.  But  that  supremacy  was  not  an  abso- 
lute dominion,  bnt  rather  the  headship  of  a  con 
fedeiacy,  in  which  the  leading  state  exercised  an 
undefiiied,  but  not  always  undisputed,  controul  over 
the  other  members,  whose  existence  as  independent 
states  seems  always  to  have  been  recognised,  however 
much  their  rights  may  have  been  invaded.  The 
treaties  with  B(8ne,  already  referred  to,  mention  the 
aUiee  of  Carthage,  by  which  we  can  hardly  be  wrong 
in  understanding  these  cities,  which  therefore  were 
not  eubjeeti.  In  the  case  of  Uiica  especially,  it  is 
remarkable  that  her  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
first  treaty;  bnt  in  the  second,  she  appean  on  an 
equality  with  Carthage,  as  one  of  the  contracting 
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poren;  vhich  obvioDsIjr  sai;gegts  that,  in  the  in- 
terna, chang«a  had  been  effected  in  the  poeition  of 
the  allies  towards  Carthage,  which  Utica  alone  had 
snccessfnlly  r&dsted.  It  seems,  in  fact,  that  all  thes« 
cities,  except  Utica,  had  been  rendered  tributary  to 
Carthage,  though  preserring  their  mmiiclpal  organi- 
zation. Leptis  Parra,  for  example,  paid  the  enor- 
moos  asseasnient  of  a  talent  a  day,  ur  365  talents 
every  year.  (Ut.  xxxiv.  62.)  The  period  during 
which  the  change  took  place  ninst  hare  been  that 
which  followed  the  battle  of  Himen,  when,  induced 
by  that  defeat  to  abandon  for  a  time  her  projects  of 
further  conquests  in  Sicily,  she  turned  her  attention 
to  the  consolidation  of  her  power  at  home.  As  for 
Utica,  to  the  rery  latest  period  of  the  existence  of 
Carthage,  she  retained  her  separate  political  exist- 
ence, in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  side  with 
Rome  against  Caxtliagc,  and  to  take  her  place  u  the 
capital  of  the  new  Koman  province  of  Africa. 

The  temper  in  which  Carthage  used  her  supre- 
macy over  these  al%a  is  one  of  thoee  points  in  her 
history  on  which  we  need  the  guidance  uf  more  im- 
partiid  authorities  than  we  possess.  The  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  accuse  her  of  arrogance  and  oppres- 
sion; dnd  we  can  easily  believe  that  she  ptirsued  the 
selfish  policy  of  a  commercial  aristocracy.  In  the 
hour  of  danger  from  the  revolts  of  her  African 
sobjects,  some  of  the  chief  Phoenician  cities  re- 
fused to  abandon  her;  but  their  support  may  have 
been  prompted  by  the  motive  of  comnxm  safety. 
They  wera  faithful  to  her  cause  in  the  Second  Punic 
War,  bnt  in  the  Thinl  most  of  them  deserted  her. 
Their  fidelity  in  the  former  case  is  more  to  the  credit 
of  her  rule  than  their  ultimate  defection  is  against 
it;  for  her  cause  in  the  fimd  struggle  was  so  hope- 
less, that  self-  interest  is  a  sufficient  motive  for  the 
course  they  pursued  in  abandoning  her.  Bnt,  even 
then,  examples  of  fidelity  were  by  no  means  wanting; 
and  while  the  rewards  obtained  by  Utica  attest  the 
eelfish  motives  of  her  defisction,  the  severe  penalties 
inflicted  on  the  allies  of  Carthage  show  that  her 
deepest  danger  bad  called  forth  proofs  of  attachment 
to  her,  which  indicate  better  antaoedents  than  mere 
oppreasioD  on  the  <hw  tide,  and  Tesentment  on  the 
other. 

Bnt  however  exaggerated  the  statements  of  her 
enemies  may  be,  and  however  little  their  own  con- 
duct gave  them  the  right  to  become  accusers;  to 
deny  that  they  contain  much  truth  would  not  only 
he  contrary  to  the  laws  of  evidence,  bnt  inconsistent 
with  all  we  know  of  the  maxims  of  government  pur- 
sued by  even  the  best  of  ancient  states.  The  chief 
difficulty  is  to  distinguish,  in  such  statements,  what 
refers  to  her  Pbueniciaa  allies,  and  to  her  African 
subjects:  the  strongly  condemnatory  evidence  of 
Polybius,  for  example,  applies  primarily  to  her  treat- 
ment of  the  latter;  though  the  former  may  poesiUy 
be  included  under  the  denamination  of  reus  ir6Kf<ri. 
(Polyb.  L  72.)  On  the  whole,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  case  of  Leptis  gives  a  fair  example  of  that  of  the 
Phoenician  allies;  and  that  the  chief  hardship  they 
endured  was  the  exaction  of  a  heavy  tribute,  which 
their  commerce  enabled  them,  however  lelactsntly, 
to  pay. 

4.  Sehtioiu  to  the  PeopUt  of  Africa. — With 
respect  to  tlie  native  tribes,  we  must  carefully  observe 
the  distinction,  which  is  made  both  by  Herodotus  and 
Polybius,  between  those  who  had  fixed  abodes  and 
who  practised  agricnitnie,  and  those  who  were  still 
in  the  nomad  state.  This  distinction  is  oonflrmed 
by  the  carious  tradition  already  mentioned  is  pre- 
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served  by  Siillnst  {Jugmih.  18);  bnt  it  is  probably 
to  be  accounted  for,  not  by  referring  the  two  peopla 
to  a  different  origin,  but  by  a  regard  to  the  different 
circumstances  of  those  who  rovned  over  the  scat- 
tered oases  of  tlie  desert  and  semi-desert  regions,  and 
those  who  inhabited  the  fertile  districts  in  tiie  valley 
of  the  Bagradas  and  the  terraces  aboVe  tlie  M.  coast. 
(Comp.  AnucA  and  Ati.a8.)  Herodotus  distinctly 
assigns  the  river  Triton,  at  the  bottom  of  the  L«»er 
Syrtis,  as  the  boundary  between  the  Libyans  who 
were  nomads,  and  those  who  had  fixed  abodes  and 
tilled  the  land;  the  former  extending  from  tke  coo- 
fines  of  Egypt  to  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  the  latter  dwell- 
ing in  the  districts  afterwards  known  as  Byiacinm 
and  Zeugitana,  a  portion  tS  which  districts  formed 
tho  original  territory  of  Carthage.  All  these  tribes 
are  included  by  Herodotus  nndcr  the  genera]  name 
of  Libyans ;  the  several  peoples,  whether  n<mi*d  er 
i^cnltural,  bdng  called  by  their  specific  names, 
such  as  AcsEHSES,  Maxtxs,  Z&ueces,  GrzAm-Es, 
&c  The  distinction  runs  through  the  whole  Car- 
thaginian history,  although  different  names  are  used 
to  mark  it.  Polybius  applies  the  name  of  Libgant 
to  the  immediate  subjects  of  the  Carthaginians  and 
inlnbitants  of  the  original  Carthaginian  territoiy  ; 
while  he  designates  the  free  people  rf  Africa,  who 
served  in  their  armies  as  merceruuies,  by  the  collec- 
tive name  derived  from  their  mode  of  life,  Nomadt 
or  ifmUdiaiU}  still  calling  each  tribe  by  its  proper 
name.  That  he  does  not,  like  Herodotus,  distinguish 
those  also  whom  he  calls  Libyans  in  general  by  the 
qiedfic  names  of  theb  tribes,  may  be  taken  as  a 
proof  that  their  very  names  had  been  lost  in  tfarir 
complete  subjection  to  Carthage.  The  new  position 
taken  up  by  certain  of  these  nomad  tribes,  under  Ua- 
sinissu  and  other  chieftains,  in  the  later  period  of  the 
Punic  Wars,  gave  a  territorial  sense  to  the  Namidiaa 
name ;  bnt  tlie  primary  distinction,  which  we  hare 
here  to  observe,  was  between  tlie  oomparativdy  civi- 
liied  tribes  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzacium,  with  fixed 
abodes  and  agricultural  pursuits,  whom  Pidybina 
calls  Littfaiu,  and  the  Nomad  tribes  who  sunoanded 
them  on  the  E.,  the  S.,  and  the  W. 

a.  rAsLOyoiu.  — With  the  former  tbe  Cartha- 
ginians were  of  cootse  brought  into  contact  from 
their  first  settlement  on  the  tongne  of  land,  for  which 
tradition  assures  ns  they  paid  a  tribnta  to  the  Li- 
byans even  down  to  the  time  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hys- 
taspes  (Justin.  xviiL  5).  But  such  a  reUtion  ooold 
no  more  be  permanent  than  the  treaties  of  white  men 
with  American  Indians.  As  tliey  increased  in 
strength,  the  Carthaginians  not  oidy  ceased  to  pay 
the  tribute,  bnt  reduced  tbe  Libyans  to  entire  suh- 
jectioQ.  The  former  lords  of  the  country,  driven 
back  from  the  coast  and  pent  up  in  the  interior, 
tilled  the  soil  for  the  profit  of  Uieir  new  masters, 
whether  as  tenants  or  still  as  nominal  owners  wa 
know  not,  nor  does  it  matter,  for  all  that  they  might 
call  their  own  was  held  at  the  mere  pleasnn  <A  the 
sovereign  state.  They  were  subject  to  the  caprice 
of  Carthaginian  officers,  and  to  any  exaction  of 
money  and  men  which  the  exigencies  of  Carthag« 
might  seem  to  demand.  Their  youth  furmed  the 
only  r^olar  army  (as  distinguished  frmn  mocena- 
ries)  which  Carthage  possessed ;  and,  as  a  specimen 
of  their  taxation,  they  were  mads,  in  the  first  Panic 
War,  to  contribute  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  pradoce  of 
their  land,  while  those  of  them  who  inhabited  tba 
cities  had  to  pay  twice  their  former  amount  of  tribute. 
Ho  respite  or  remission  was  given  to  the  poor,  but 
their  persons  were  seited  in  de&ult  of  payment.  Their 
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Uneauness  under  this  hearj  yoke  is  shown  hy  the 
trdoorwith  which  they  joined  the  mercenary  soldiers 
in  their  mott  from  Carth«|^     (Polyb.  L  7S.) 

This  rebitioo  is  eontintuilly  dwelt  opoo,  not  only 
as  th«  main  cause  of  the  rain  of  Carthage,  bat  as  a 
dedded  proof  of  her  short-agbted  policy.  On  this 
point  Arnold  has  the  foIlowiBg  excellent  renuvks 
[Bittorg of  Rome,  vol L  pp.  480,  fill.):  —  "The 
eontnat  between  Cartilage  eserdsing  abaolate  do- 
minion over  her  AAican  snbjects,  and  Kome  snr- 
roonded  by  her  Latin  and  Italian  allies,  and  gradaally 
commnnicating  more  widely  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
•0  as  to  change  alliance  into  onion,  baa  been  often 
noticed,  and  is  indeed  quite  sofflcient  to  account  fat 
the  issue  of  the  Panic  Wan.  But  this  diffsrence 
was  owing  rather  to  the  good  fiirtnne  of  Rome  and 
to  the  iB  fortune  of  Carthage,  tlian  to  the  wisdom 
and  liberality  of  the  one  and  the  namw-mindedness 
of  the  other.  Borne  was  placed  in  the  midst  of 
people  ^cin  to  henelf  both  in  race  and  language  ; 
Carthage  was  a  solitary  settlement  in  a  foreign  land. 
The  Carthaginian  language  nearly  resembled  the 
Hebrew;  it  belonged  to  the  Semitic  or  Aramaic 
bmily.  Who  the  native  Africans  were,  and  to  what 
fiunily  their  language  belonged,  are  among  the  most 
otacnre  questions  of  ancient  history. . .  But  whatever 
may  be  discovered  as  to  the  Airican  subjects  of  Car- 
thage, they  were  become  so  distinct  irom  their  mas- 
ters, even  if  they,  were  originally  sprung  from  a 
kindred  ttce,  that  the  two  people  (peoples)  were 
not  likely  to  be  melted  together  into  one  state,  and 
thus  they  remuned  atways  in  the  unhappy  and  sns- 
piciaas  relation  of  mastsra  and  of  slaves,  rather  than 
m  that  of  fellow-citizens  or  even  of  allies." 

b.  Tie  Libjiphoenieiaiu.  —  Besides  these  pure 
Batire  Libyans,  another  race  grew  up  in  the  land 
round  CarUiage  (in  Zengitana  and  perhaps  on  the 
coast  of  Byzadnm),  from  the  mixture  of  the  natives 
with  the  Phoemdan  settlers,  or,  as  MSvers  supposes, 
with  a  CanaanitiA  population,  akin  in  race  to  the 
Phoenicians,  but  of  still  earlier  settlement  in  the 
country.  (Diod.  xx.  95 ;  Mlvere,  Gaeh.  d.  Phoeni- 
titr,  Tid.  ii.  pt.  iL  pp.  435—455,  op.  Grote,  vol.  x. 
f.  543.)  Of  these  half-casta  people,  called  Liby- 
phoenicians  (AiSv^ffuco),  our  infonnatioo  is  but 
scanty.  They  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  occu- 
piers and  cnltivators  of  the  rich  land  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  city,  espedally  in  the  valley  of 
the  Bagradas ;  while  the  Libyans  in  the  S.,  towards 
the  lake  Triton,  remained  so  free  fi^m  Phoenician 
or  Punic  blood,  that  they  did  not  even  understand 
the  Phoenician  language.  (Polyb.  iii.  33.)  Like 
all  half-castes,  however,  the  Libyphoenicians  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  with  snsjncion  as  well  as  h- 
voor :  and  means  were  devised  to  dispose  of  their 
growing  nomben  with  advantage  to  the  state  as 
well  as  to  themselves,  by  sending  them  oat  as  the 
•ettleni  of  distant  colonies,  in  Spain,  for  instance, 
and  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  beyond  tlie  Straits. 
(Scymn.  195,  196.)  The  voyage  of  Hannoy  of 
which  we  still  possess  the  record,  bad  for  its  object 
the  establishment  of  30,000  Libyphoenician  colonists 
on  the  but-named  coast  (Hanno,  PeripL  p.  1 ;  comp. 

LiBYPHOENICES.) 

The  region  occupied  by  the  people  thas  described, 
and  entirely  subject  to  Carthage,  never  extended 
farther  than  the  lake  of  Triton  on  the  S.,  nor  than 
Hippo  Begins  (if  so  far)  on  the  W. ;  and  this  dis- 
trict may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  territon/  of 
CarAage,  properly  so  called,  the  rtpioacis  of  the 
dty,  IS  a  &tek  woold  say.    It  iniladed  at  fint  the 
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district  of  Zengitana,  and  afterwards  Byzadnm  also, 
and  corresponded  very  nearly  to  the  present  E^ncy 
of  TSmu.  (Bespecting  the  precise  boundaries,  see 
farther  onder  Afbica,  p.  68.)  lu  inhabitants  were, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  people  of  Cartnage  herself  and 
the  other  Phoenician  colonies,  the  i»tive  Libyans 
who  were  not  nomads,  the  nii»d  race  of  Libyphoe- 
nicians,  and  iiirther,  the  people  of  colonial  settle- 
ments which  the  Carth^inians  established  from 
thne  to  tune  on  the  lands  of  the  district,  as  a  means 
of  providing  for  her  poorer  citizens,  to  whom  the 
Libyan  cnltivators  mm  assigned  with  their  Uuids. 
(Arist  PoUt.  H.  8.  §  9,  vi.  3.  §  5.)  "  This  pro- 
vision foe  poor  dtizena^  emigrants  (mainly  analo- 
goos  to  the  Boman  ookaies),  was  a  stuiding  feature 
in  the  Carthaginian  political  system,  serving  the 
double  pnrpose  of  obviating  discontent  among  their 
town  population  at  home,  and  of  keeping  watch  over 
tiieir  dependencies  abroad."  (Grote,  But.  of  Greece, 
vol.  X.  p.  545.)  All  these,  except  the  Phoenician 
dties,  were  in  absolute  subjection  to  Carthage.  The 
marrellous  density  of  the  population  within  these 
limits  is  shown  by  tlie  statement  that,  even  in  the 
kat  period  of  her  decline,  just  before  the  third  Punic 
War,  when  she  had  been  stripped  of  all  her  posses- 
rioos  W.  of  the  Tusca  and  E.  of  the  Triton,  Car- 
thage still  possessed  300  tribntary  dties  in  Libya. 
(Strab.  xviLp.833.) 

c  Tt«  Nomadt. — Beyond  these  limits,  along  the 
ooost  to  the  £.  and  to  the  W.,  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Atlas,  and  in  the  oases  of  the  halfdeeert 
country  behind  the  sea-board,  firan  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  and  the  W.  coast  to  the  frontier  of  Cy- 
renaics,  the  land  was  poeecssed  (except  where  Phoe- 
nician and  Carthaginian  colonies  were  founded,  and 
even  in  snch  cases  np  to  their  very  walls)  by  the 
Nomad  tribes,  whom  Carthage  never  attempted  to 
snbdne,  but  who  were  generally  kept,  by  money  and 
other  influences,  in  a  sort  of  rude  and  loose  alliance. 
They  vrere  of  service  to  Carthage  m  three  ways : 
they  fiimisbed  her  anny  with  mercenary  soldiers, 
espedally  with  the  splendid  irregular  cavaliy  of 
whose  expldts  we  read  so  much  in  the  Punic  Wars: 
they  formed,  on  the  E.,  a  bulwark  against  Cyrene: 
and  they  carried  on  the  hnportant  land  traffic  with 
the  countries  on  the  Niger  and  the  Nile,  which  was 
a  chief  soorce  of  Carthaginian  wealth.  The  nomad 
tribes  of  the  country  between  the  Syrtes  were  thoto 
most  Intimately  connected  with  Carthage.  It  may 
be  added  that  Oiodoms  expressly  divides  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Libya  (meaning  the  part  about  Carthage) 
into  four  races,  namely,  the  Phoenicians  who  in- 
habited Carthage ;  the  Libyphocnidans,  of  whom  his 
account  is  nnsatisfiwrtoiy ;  the  Libyans,  or  ancient 
mhabitants,  who  still  (in  the  time  of  Agathocles) 
formed  a  nayority  of  the  popohition,  and  who  bore 
the  greatest  hatred  to  Carthage  for  the  severity  of 
her  rule ;  and  h.«tly  the  Nomads,  who  inhabited  the 
great  extent  of  Libya,  as  ^  as  the  deserts.  (Diod. 
XX.  55.) 

5.  Cofomw  of  Carthage  in  Africa. —  It  is  evident 
that  the  rule  of  Carthage  over  tlie  settled  Libyans, 
and  her  influence  over  the  Nomads,  would  liave  been 
confined  within  the  limits  of  her  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, bat  for  the  system  of  colonization,  which 
gave  her  at  least  the  appearance  of  imperial  autho- 
rity over  the  whde  N.  coast  of  Africa,  W.  of  Cyre- 
naica.  The  original  purpose  of  her  colonies,  as  of 
every  other  part  of  her  proceedings,  was  commercial ; 
and  accordingly,  with  the  exception  of  those  aln»dy 
referred  to  as  eatablished  in  her  immediate  territory 
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for  her  poor  citiiCTW,  they  were  all  on  or  near  the 
ccut.     Tbe  most  impnrtwit  of  them  were  thoae  on 
the  £.  ooMt  of  Byzacium,  and  along  the  shorea  from 
tbe  Leaser  to  the  Greater  SyrtU,  which  were  called 
]ire-eminently  the  Kmpuria  (ri  'E^voptia  or  'Em- 
x6pM,  Tolyb.  i.  82,  iii.  23;  Appian,  Ptm.  72;  Lir. 
xxziT.  62),  and  which  were  so  niuneroiu  as  to  give 
the  Carthaginians  com{dele  commercial  poiisessioD  of 
the  region  of  the  Syrtea,  the  proper  territorial  poe- 
session  of  which  was  comparatirely  worthless  from 
the  physical  character  of  the  region.     The  colonies 
on  tlie  W.  portion  of  the  coast,  known  as  the  Urbes 
METAaONlTAB  (oJ  WrrtrymtTiu  niKtis"),  were  more 
thinly  scattered:   their  number  and  positions  am 
noticed  under  Mauuktania  and  Nuhidia.    Besides 
their  commercial  importance,  these  colonies  formed 
so  many  points  of  command,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree according  to  their  strength  or  skill,  over  tbe 
nomad  trii>es ;  they  contributed  regularly  to  the  reve- 
nue of  the  mother  city,  and  bore  the  chief  expense  of 
her  wars.   They  contributed  4000  men  to  the  armies 
of  tlie  republic ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  often 
needed  aid  from  the  motlier  city  in  their  contests 
with  the  neighbouring  barbarians.     Manv  of  the 
cities  on  this  ooast  were  colonies,  not  of  Carthage, 
but  of  Phoenicia,  and  their  submission  to  Carthage 
seenu  never  to  have  been  with  mncb  good  wUL 
None  of  them  seem  to  have  had  a  territory  of  any 
considerable  extent.     The  colonies  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Carthage  were  in  stricter  subjection  to  her, 
as  is  denoted  by  tbe  application  of  them  of  the  sig- 
nificant Greek  term  irepiauc(S<(,  the  colonies  in  gene- 
ral being  called  at  wi\ut:  they  were  kept  unforti- 
fied, and  hence  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  mvader: 
Kegulus  and  Agathocles,  for  example,  whose  opera- 
tions did  not  extend  beyond  Zeugitana,  are  said  each 
to  hare  taken  about  200  of  them;  and  a  single  dis- 
trict, that  on  tbe  Tusca,  is  mentioned  as  containing 
50  towns.  (Dind.  xx.  17;  Appian,  Pm.  3,  68.) 

6.  Extent  qfthe  Car^agmian  Empire  in  Africa. 
—  Thus,  at  a  period  little  subsequent  to  her  first 
distinct  appearance  on  the  stage  of  recorded  history, 
Cartilage  possessed  an  imperial  authority,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  over  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  from  the 
PilUrs  of  Uercules  to  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis, 
a  space  reckoned  by  Polybius  at  16,000  stadia,  or 
160  geographical  miles.  (Polyb.  iii.  39 ;  comp, 
Scylax,  pp.  51,  52:  iaa  yiffiarrcu  roXiff/uiTa  fl 
4ftM6pM  4v  rp  MSvT}^  iLrh  t^s  ^vprtSos  rfis  rap* 
'kamplSas  fiilxpi  'Hp<ut\ttair  OTrjAur  iv  AiSiri, 
wayra  4arl  Kapxn^fu'i'.)  On  the  W.  her  power 
extended  over  her  oolonies  on  the  Atlantic  coast  at 
least  as  for  as  lb«  end  of  tbe  Atlas  range ;  and  on 
the  E.,  after  a  k>ng  contest  with  Cyrene,  the  only 
foreign  power  with  which  she  came  into  contact  in 
Africa,  the  boundary  was  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Great  Syrtis,  at  a  period  so  early  that  the  transac- 
tion haid  already  acquired  a  mythic  character  in 
the  age  of  Herodotus.     £Abab  Phii^eiiorch.] 

But  of  all  this  extensive  empire,  it  should  be  caie- 
fhlly  remembered,  tbe  only  part  immediately  and 
entirely  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Carthage  was  the 
territory  which  extended  S.  of  the  city  to  a  distance 
of  about  80  geographical  miles,  and  the  boimdaries 
of  which  were  about  the  same  as  those  of  Zeugi- 
tana ;  and  further  S.  the  strip  of  coast  along  which 
lay  Byzaciuh  and  the  Empobia.  These  two  dis- 
tricts comprised  nearly  all  the  reliable  resources  of 
tbe  state.  Their  fertile  pluns  were  cultivated  to 
the  highest  pitch  under  the  eyes  of  the  nobles,  who 
were  always  fiunoos  for  their  devotion  to  agriculture; 
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and  they  sapjdicd  the  greater  part  of  tbe  ooni  m- 
quired  for  the  consumptkn  of  the  dQr. 

7.  Earliat  Fortign  Couquut*.  —  Like  evciy 
ether  great  commercial  state,  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  Carthage  fonnd  Uiat  her  maritime 
enterprise  led  ber  on,  by  an  inevitable  chain  of  cir- 
cnmstanoes,  to  engage  in  foreign  conquests;  &r 
effecting  which  she  poesessed  remarkable  opp(Htuni- 
ties.  Surrounded  by  coasts  and  iahnds,  which  af- 
forded an  ample  scope  for  her  ambiti(B];  supplied 
with  armies  from  her  Libyan  subjects  and  ncmid 
mercenaries,  she  had  likewise  the  advantage  of  that 
syatematic  traditional  policy,  which  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  governments  composed  of  a  few  noble  &- 
milies,  and  in  which  the  very  steadfastness  with 
which  the  end  is  kept  in  view  is  a  motive  for  mode- 
ration in  its  pursnit.  The  end  was  the  dominion  of 
the  western  seas  for  tbe  purposes  of  her  commerce; 
and  to  it  the  means  employed  were  admirably 
adapted. 

Next  to  an  insular  position,  like  that  of  Enghnd, 
no  object  is  of  more  conseqaencc  to  a  great  maritime 
power  than  the  possession  of  islands  in  tbe  great 
highways  of  maritime  intercourse;  aflfording,  as  they 
do,  stations  for  her  fleets  and  factories,  cut  off  from 
those  attacks  of  powerful  neighbours,  and  thoae  in- 
cursions of  vast  and  warlike  peoples,  to  which  conti- 
nental settlements  are  exposed.  SeiisiUe  of  this,  the 
Carthaginians  turned  their  first  efforts  at  conquest 
upon  the  islands  of  the  \V.  Mediterranean,  resisting 
the  temptation  presented  by  Spain  to  e^t  terri- 
torial aggrandisement  on  a  mncb  larger  scale.  Of 
these  enterprises  a  very  brief  notice  will  suffice  hei«, 
further  details  belonging  rather  to  tbe  articles  on  tbe 
respective  countries. 

It  should  be  observed  that  these  expeditions  were 
naturally  attended  by  a  development  (rf  the  military 
power  of  tbe  Carthaginians,  which  manifested  itself 
in  saccessful  wars  with  the  Africans  at  home;  and 
also  that  they  brought  Carthage  into  colliaion  with 
foreign  powere,  and  gradually  involved  ber  in  tbe 
wara  which  ended  m  her  ruin. 

Of  the  earliest  of  these  conquests  we  possess  no 
other  information  than  the  brief  notices  in  Justin, 
according  to  whom  expeditions  were  undertaken 
both  to  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  about  tbe  6ist  half  of 
the  6Ui  century  B.a,  under  a  general  whom  he 
calls  MaliCQUs  (which  is  simply  the  Phoenician  for 
Idng),  who  had  also  performed  great  exploits  against 
the  Africans.  After  considerable  successni  in  Sicily, 
Malcbus  transported  his  forces  to  Sardinia,  where 
he  suffered  a  great  defeat,  and  was  in  consequence 
banished.  Upon  this  he  led  his  army  against  Car- 
thage, and  tcnk  tbe  city,  bat  made  a  moderate  use 
of  his  victoiy.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he 
was  accused  of  a  design  to  make  himself  king,  and 
was  put  to  death.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
first  foreign  wars  of  Carthage  are  associated  with 
the  first  attempt  to  overthrow  ber  oon^titutioa. 
(Justin,  xviii.  7.) 

The  enterprise  of  Halcbns  was  resumed  with  m<»ie 
success,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  same  century,  by 
Maoo,  the  head  of  a  family  to  whom  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  indebted  at  the  same  time  for  the  ear- 
liest organization  of  th<nr  military  resources,  and  tbe 
foundation  of  their  foreign  empire.  (Justin,  xviii.  7 : 
"  //ufc  [JfafcAo]  Mogo,  imperaior  Mticcttnl,  ctytu 
induslria  et  ppej  CqriJiaginiensimn,  et  imperii  Jutes^ 
et  betticae  gloriae  taudtt  cmerunt ;"  and  directly 
after,  "  Mago,  .  . .  cum  primvt  omitimn,  ordtnala 
dtKipliaa  mililari,    imperivm   Pvenortat   condi- 
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iKnef.*)  His  sons,  Hasdrcbai.  and  Haxk^ak, 
carried  en  the  wan  both  in  Sardinia  and  in  Africa. 
The  cause  of  the  latter  war  was  the  refusal  of  Car- 
thage to  coDtinne  the  payment  of  tribote  or  ground- 
rent  for  their  citj ;  but  the  Africans  were  saccessfnlf 
and  the  Carthaginians  had  to  purchase  peace.  In 
Sardinia  the  Punic  anus  were  more  fbrtonate:  Hao- 
drubal  fell  in  battle,  after  holding  the  chief  military 
command  in  the  republic  (jHclator)  eleren  times, 
and  enjoyed  four  triumphs.  He  left  the  command 
to  his  brother  Hamilcar,  who  afterwards  fell  in 
Sicily,  B.C.  480.  (Justin,  xiic.  1.)  Each  brother 
left  three  sons,  who  continued  to  ]etui  the  armies  of 
the  state,  and,  while  striving  to  extend  her  foreign 
posaessiaos,  protected  her  at  home  against  the  No- 
mads, and  compelled  the  Africans  at  length  to  remit 
the  ground-rent  for  the  ci^.  Their  names  were 
Uiviux),  Haicxo,  and  Giaco,  the  sons  of.  Hamil- 
car; and  HAKiiinAi.,  Hasdrubal,  and  Sappho, 
the  aons  cf  Hasdmbal.  The  details  of  their  actions 
are  not  related  further;  and  the  chronology  is  nn- 
certam,  resting  only  on  the  probable  identification  of 
Justin's  Hamilcar  with  the  celebiated  commander 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Uimera.  The  following 
wen  the  earliest  foreign  conquests  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians;— 

(1.)  Sardinia  was  their  earliest  province.  It  be- 
lomsd  to  them  at  the  time  of  their  first  ctanmercial 
trmtf  with  Rome,  B.C.  509.  Its  capital,  Cabaus 
(^Caglittri),  and  Sdlci  were  founded  by  them.  The 
island  always  ranked  as  the  chief  among  their  foreign 
poaeeaaions.  It  was  the  great  emporium  for  their 
trade  with  W.  Europe,  and  the  chidT  source  of  their 
supply  of  com,  next  to  their  own  territory  in  Africa. 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  they  worked  gold  and 
silver  mines  in  the  isl^id,  and  that  they  obtained  from 
it  precioas  stones.  They  guarded  all  access  to  it 
with  the  greatest  strictness.  The  Romans,  it  is  true, 
wen  allowed  to  sail  to  it  by  the  fint  treaty,  under  cer- 
tain lestrictians;  but,  by  tlw  second,  even  this  limited 
pennisaiaii  was  withdrawn,  and  Strabo  (xviL  p.  SOS) 
infmns  na  that  the  Carthaginians  sank  every  foreign 
■hip  which  ventured  to  touch  at  the  island.  It  was 
eecnpied  by  a  ganison,  chiefly  of  mercenaries  ;  and 
was  governed,  like  the  other  foreign  poesessioDs  of 
Cart^ige,  by  an  officer  called  Boetharcb(/3a4AipX'Ot 
that  is,  the  commander  of  the  auxiliaries  (mensena- 
ries)  in  time  of  peace,  and  in  war  by  a  commander 
(vrporiry^t),  specially  sent  out  from  Carthage. 
(Pdyb.  L  79.)  As  the  Carthaginian  power  declined, 
their  possession  of  the  island  was  freqnently  endan- 
gered by  revolts  of  the  mercenaries,  and  at  length  it 
feu  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  a  little  after  the 
ad  of  the  First  Punic  War,  B.C.  237.  [Sakdikia.] 

(2.)  Cortica  was  early  occupied,  as  Sardinia  also 
is  said  to  have  been,  by  the  Tyrrhenians ;  but  the 
Carthaginians  also  obtained  a  footing  in  it  very  early ; 
and  tile  union  of  the  two  peoples  to  resist  tlie  enter- 
jnxee  of  other  foreign  settlers  led  to  the  firet  recorded 
egOision  of  Carthage  with  a  Greek  state ;  when  the 
combiiied  fleets  of  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians 
yielded  to  the  Phocaeans  cf  Aleria  a  victoty  so  dearly 
bought  that  the  conquerors  soon  afterwards  retired 
Cram  the  island,  B.C.  536.  [Albkia.]  The  power 
of  the  two  occupants  seems  to  have  long  been  pretty 
evenly  babmced,  but  that  of  Carthage  at  length  pre- 
vailed. In  B.a  450,  Corsica  is  spoken  of  as  be- 
koging  to  the  Tyrrhenians,  bat  in- the  Panic  Wars 
it  appears  as  a  Carthaginian  province,  like  Sardinia, 
together  with  which  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
P~"»"«    This  poor,  mgged,  and  sterile  isUuid  could 
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not,  however,  be  compared  to  Sardinia  in  punt  of  its 
value  to  its  possessors.     [Corsica.] 

(3.)  Sieils,  as  we  have  seen,  was  one  of  the  first 
objects  of  the  military  enterprize  of  Carthage.  Phoe- 
nician colonies  existed  at  an  early  period  (m  all  ita 
coasts,  especially  on  the  commanding  promontories ; 
bat  many  of  them  succumbed  to  the  steadily  advan- 
cing power  of  the  Greek  colonies;  till  the  Phoenicians 
only  retuned  then-  footing  ini  the  W.  portion  of  the 
islwd,  their  principal  settlements  being  MorvA, 
Pahorhus,  and  Soloeis.  As  the  power  of  Tyre 
declined,  and  that  of  Carthage  grew,  these  colonies, 
like  others  in  the  W.  Mediterranean,  came  under  the 
power  of  the  latter  (Thucyd.  vi.  2);  but  Carthage 
does  not  seem  to  have  founded  new  colonics  in  Sicily. 
She  appears  to  have  obtained  first  thoee  settlements 
which  were  nearest  to  her  (Thucyd.  i  c);  and  their 
proximity  to  her  resources  enabled  her  to  keep  them 
from  felling  under  the  power  of  the  Greeks.  With 
this  firm  footing  in  the  island,  the  Carthaginians  pro- 
ceeded to  foment  the  dissensions  of  the  Greek  cities 
till  they  were  prepared  to  venture  on  a  great  battle  for 
the  supremacy.  They  bad  already  b^n  engaged  in 
war  with  Gelon,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  as  we  learn 
from  Gelon's  speech  to  the  Greek  envoys,  who  sought 
aid  from  him  against  the  threatened  Persian  inva- 
sion (Herod,  vii.  158)  ;  and,  when  they  saw  that 
that  invasion  was  about  to  furnish  the  Greeks  of 
the  mother,  country  with  full  occupation,  they  deter- 
mined on  a  grand  efiort  against  the  Scilian  colonies. 
An  occasion  was  furnished  by  the  expulsion  of  Te- 
rillus,  tyrant  of  Himera,  a  city  in  amity  with  Car- 
thage, by  Theron  of  Agrigentum,  the  ally  of  Syra- 
cuse, about  B.C.  481.  Terillus  applied  for  aid  to 
the  Carthaginians,  who  sent  over  to  Paiioimns  a  fleet 
of  3000  ships  of  war,  which  disembarked  300,000 
men  onder  the  command  of  Hamilcar,  B.C.  480. 
The  list  of  tlie  peoples  who  contributed  to  this  army, 
given  by  Herodotus,  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to 
the  extent  of  the  empire  and  alliances  of  Carthage 
at  this  epoch.  They  were  Phoenicians,  Libyans, 
Iberians,  Ligyes  (Ugorians  from  the  Gulfs  of  Lj/on 
and  Gtnoa),  Helisyci  (which  Niebuhr  supposes  to 
mean  Vclsci),  Sardinians,  and  Corsicans.  Hamilcar 
laid  siege  to  Himnra:  Gelon  advanced  to  raise  the 
siege;  and  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  Hamilcar  was 
sUn  and  his  army  was  utterly  defeated.  (Herod,  vii. 
165—167 !  Died.  xi.  21—24.)  This  great  battie 
of  Himera  was  (ought,  according  to  Herodotus,  on 
the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Salamis ;  according  to 
Diodorus,  on  that  of  Thermopylae.  The  discrepancy 
may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  the  Greeks,  ignorant 
of  the  exact  day  of  the  battle,  tried  to  improve  en  a 
coincidence  which  was  enfiSciently  remarkable.  For 
Himera,  no  less  than  Sakunis,  was  one  of  "  the  de- 
cisive battles  of  the  world;"  and  that  in  a  sense  of 
which  no  contemporary  could  form  the  least  anti- 
cipatioa  Had  the  event  of  the  day  been  diiftrent, 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  no  obstacle  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Carthaginian  empire  in  Sicily  and 
Italy,  which  might  have  advanced  over  all  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  (See  a  similar  observation, 
with  reference  to  a  later  period,  in  Polyb.  v.  104.) 
But,  as  it  was,  the  Carthaginians  were  driven  back 
upon  their  old  limits  in  the  W.  part  of  the  island, 
and  they  seem  to  have  abandoned,  for  a  time,  fur- 
ther efibrts  there,  and  to  have  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  complete  establishment  of  their  power 
in  Africa,  and  to  the  extension  of  their  colonies 
in  the  West  They  did  not  reKume  their  designs 
on  Sicily  till  b.  c.  410,  and  from  that  time  tlia 
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mn  with  die  Greek  colonies,  wUch  are  the  chief 
events  in  the  second  period  of  the  Cnrthaginian 
history,  full;  occnjsed  their  armies  until  Rome  had 
acquired  strength  to  engage  in  that  contest  which 
deprived  Carthage  not  cmly  <^  Sicily,  but  at  last  of 
her  own  existence.     [Sicilia.] 

(4.)  The  Balearic  and  smaller  ulande,  most  of 
which  had  been  colonized  hj  the  Phoenicians,  were 
all  oocnpied  by  the  Carthaginians  as  emporia  or 
factorin.  [Balkakes].  Among  the  smaller  islands 
referred  to,  were  Melita  (ilfoAa),  Gaulos  {Gozo),  and 
Cercina  (^Kartenah),  buides  others  of  less  import- 
ance, as,  for  example,  Lipara.  (Poljb.  L  24.)  These 
islands  afiorded  naval  statioas  of  importance,  and 
Bome  of  them  famished  valoable  articles  of  produce. 
Malta  was  made  the  seat  of  flourishing  manufactories, 
especially  of  fine  cloth.  In  fine,  we  are  distinctly 
told  by  Polybins  that  all  the  islands  of  the  Western 
Mediterranean  belonged  to  Carthage  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Punic  Wan.    (Polyb.  L  10.) 

(S.)  Spam  was  long  an  object  of  peaceful  com- 
merce,  rather  than  of  conquest,  to  the  Carthaginians. 
Phoenician  settlements  had  existed  on  its  shores 
from  a  time  earlier  than  history  records ;  and  to 
these  Carthage  added  colonies  of  her  own ;  but  her 
relations  with  the  natiree  were  peaceful,  and  she  does 
not  appear  to  han  attempted  the  snbjngation  of  the 
counta7  till  after  the  Ices  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily. 
But  around  her  colonies  and  marts  she  donbtlees 
obtained  poesession  of  consideiable  tracts  of  land ; 
and  hence  Polybins  (^e.)  tells  ns  that  "  many  parts 
of  Spain  "  belonged  to  her  when  she  entered  on  her 
contest  with  Rome.  The  Spanish  mines  were  a  most 
important  source  of  wealth  to  the  republic. 

Of  the  general  character  of  the  ruk  of  Car- 
thage over  her  foreign  possessions,  we  have  Teiy 
little  information,  beyond  the  hct  that  the  opptes- 
eions  of  their  governors  disposed  them  continnally  to 
revolt  In  this  respect  their  sufferings  seem  to  have 
been  &r  lees  than  those  of  the  Boman  provinces ; 
but  they  were  Ukewise  borne  with  hi  lees  patience 
at  the  bands  of  a  state  whose  authority  was  sustained 
only  by  a  mercenary  sokiieiy,  who  were  themselves 
In  a  condition  of  chronic  discontent. 

8.  Foreign  Coloitie*. — Beyond  the  limits  of  the 
eonntiieB  or  districts  of  which  Carthage  took  pos- 
session, she  established  many  colonies  on  di^ant 
shores,  to  serve  as  harbours  for  her  snipe,  marts  fbr 
her  commerce,  and  outlets  for  her  surplus  population, 
llicse  settlements  occujxed  many  points  on  the  coasts 
of  the  W.  Mediterranean,  not  only  in  Africa,  the 
islands,  and  Spain,  but  also  in  Ganl  and  Liguria 
(see  above) ;  and  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
they  extended  iar  both  N.  and  S.  along  the  shores 
of  Europe  and  Africa,  and  into  some  of  the  isbinds 
of  the  Atlantic.  Of  the  colonies  in  Africa  we  have 
had  occasion  to  speak  in  describing  the  Carthaginian 
empire  in  that  continent.  Especial  interest  attaches 
to  those  founded  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  by  Hanno^ 
on  account  of  the  Greek  translation  which  we  still 
possess  of  the  narrative  of  his  voyage,  which  he  sus- 
pended, on  his  return,  in  the  temple  of  Cronos  at 
Carthage  (Hudson,  Geographi  Graeei  Minores, 
vd.  i.  Oxon.  1798).  Simultaneously  with  this 
expedition,  another  was  sent  out  nnder  Himilco  to 
explore  the  western  shores  of  Europe.  The  narrative 
of  this  voyage,  which  the  ancient  geographers  pos- 
sessed, has  been  lost  to  ns ;  but  several  particulars 
of  it  are  preserved  in  the  Ora  Maritima  of  Festus 
Avienus,  and  some  of  the  chief  points  have  been 
noticed  under  Atlahticuji  Mabe.    Of  the  colonies  | 
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which  Hiniileo,  like  Hanno,  donbtleas  planted,  fie 
traces  have  come  down  to  as :  the  suppcsitioa  that 
they  reached  as  fitr  as  the  British  islands  can  neither 
be  positively  accepted  nor  rejected  without  men 
evidence  than  we  possess.  As  to  the  time  of  these 
two  great  expeditions,  there  seems  good  reason  to 
believe  that  their  leaders  were  the  Hanno  and  Hi- 
milco who  are  mentioned  by  Justin  (vid.  fgira)  as 
sons  of  Hamilcar,  and  that  the  ditfe  is  tbmlm 
about  the  end  of  the  6th  centuiy  B.  c. 

9.  Hdations  to  Foreign  Slatat. — The  points  of 
connectim  or  collision  between  Carthage  and  other 
states  during  this  first  period,  thtmgh  few,  are  veiy 
interesting. 

(1.)  Greeit. — The  sea-fight  with  the  Phocaeass 
off  the  coasts  of  Corsca,  and  her  wars  with  the 
Greeks  of  Sdly,  have  already  been  noticed. 

(S.)  Pernms. — The  time  of  her  great  enterprise 
m  Sicily  coincided  so  remarkably  with  the  attacks 
of  Persia  upon  Greece,  as  to  cause  scene  of  the 
ancient  writers  to  ascribe  it  to  an  noderatanding 
with  the  Persian  kings.  Justin  (zis.  I)  tells  of  aa 
embassy,  which  Darius  I.  sent  to  the  Carthaginians, 
in  the  assumption  of  that  supreme  authority  which 
he  was  at  the  same  time  claiming  over  Greece, 
requiring  them  to  discontinue  the  ofiering  of  human 
sacrifices  and  the  practice  of  burying  their  dead 
instead  of  burning  them,  and  also  demanding  aid  in 
his  war  against  the  Greeks.  The  wars  of  CartKga 
with  the  neighbonring  tribes  fnmished  her  with  a 
reason,  or  pretext,  fbr  refasing  the  desired  military 
ud ;  but,  not  to  offend  the  king,  she  readily  com- 
plied with  his  other  requests.  (The  well-ascertained 
inaccuracy  of  this  last  statement  is  an  ezamjde  of 
the  care  required  in  followii^  the  authority  of 
Jnstin.)  The  Persian  claim  of  supremacy  ora 
Carthage,  as  a  colony  of  Tyre,  is  one  very  likely  to 
have  been  made ;  and  Ephoms  represents  the  Phoe- 
nicians as  united  with  the  Persians  in  another  em- 
bassy which  Xerxee  sent  to  the  Carthaginians,  to 
induce  them  to  fit  out  a  great  fleet  against  the 
Greeks  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  so  to  dinble  th<ae 
colonies  from  affording  to  the  mother-coimtiy  that 
aid  which  she  was  at  the  same  time  seeking  at 
the  hands  of  Gelon.  (Ephor.  ap.  Schol  PimL  Pgii. 
L  146,  Fr.  Ill,  ed.  Didot;  Diod.  xi.  1,  2,  20.) 
Doubts  are  raised  respecting  the  whole  transactioo 
by  the  silence  of  Herodotus ;  but,  at  all  events,  it 
would  seem  that  a  direct  request  from  Persia  was 
not  needed  to  induce  the  Carthaginians  to  seize  the 
opportunity  of  pushing  her  schemes  in  Sicily  when 
the  Greek  cdonies  could  receive  no  aid  from  the 
motherK»untry.  That  the  J&s(  wars  did  not  oiiginate 
in  the  agreement  with  Xerxes  is  clear  from  the  nar- 
rative of  Justin,  and  from  the  allusion  made  by 
Gelon,  in  his  reply  to  the  Greek  ambassadcn,  to  a 
war  in  which  he  had  already  been  engaged  with 
Carthage  (Herod,  vii.  15S).  The  war  thus  alluded 
to  would  seem  to  be  the  "  grate  beUwn "  (Justin, 
zix.  1),  in  which  the  Greek  cities  made  a  united 
appUcatioD  fbr  assistance  to  the  Spartans ;  but  vrs 
have  no  mformatioD  of  any  oolUsion  from  this  oanae 
between  Carthage  and  Sparta. 

(3.)  Cgrme. — Another  Grecian  state,  Cyreoe, 
vras  the  only  civilized  neighboor  of  Carthaf^  in 
Africa;  but  tbqr  were  almcst  separated  natorBlly 
by  the  deserts  which  come  down  to  the  sea-coast 
between  the  Syrtes;  and  the  only  oollisioii  between 
them  vras  the  obscure  and  petty  war  which  led  to 
the  settlement  of  their  frontier  at  the  bottom  cf  tbs 
Great  Syrtis.     [Abac  pHUiAKltOBDii.  j 
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'  (4.)  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  —  The  relations  of 
Cartilage  with  Egypt  and  Ethiopa  were  entirely 
commercial,  and  diiefly  indirect,  aa  will  be  seen 
presently.  Bat  that  mach  was  known  of  Cartilage 
in  Egypt  may  be  inferred  from  the  incidental  notices 
of  Herodutns,  who  no  doubt  obtained  his  information 
fncn  Carthaginians  in  Egypt. 

(5.)  Tt/rrhenians.  —  On  the  side  of  Europe, 
Carthage  had  relations  with  other  peoples  besides 
the  Greeks.  The  Tgrrheniant  appear  as  her  allies 
in  Coreica;  and  Aristotle  alludes  incidentally  to 
welKknown  treaties  between  the  two  peoples.  These 
treaties  evidently  arose  out  of  the  common  interests 
of  the  two  great  maritime  powers  of  the  W.  Medi- 
temnean,  and  alio  from  the  desire  of  Carthage  to 
protect  herself  by  treaties  against  the  piratical 
habits  of  the  Tyrrhemans.  (Aristot  Polit.  iii.  5.  §§ 
10, 11 ,  where  the  threefold  description  deserres  atten- 
tioo:  rvvSriKai  rtp\  ran  tUrceyaylfiar  Kol  aifLgoKa 
»fi  ToS  Iii)  UtKuv  <cal  7f>a0al  ir«pl  m/iiiaxia!). 

(6.)  Some. — Firit  Treaty.  —  Somewhat  similar 
Is  these  conrentions  was  the  treaty  which  furnishes 
the  first  instance  of  any  relations  between  Borne 
•nd  Carthage.  This  celebrated  document  is  pre- 
Hnred  by  Polybins  (iii.  22),  who  tells  uS  that  it 
was  made  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Junius  Brutus 
and  H.  Horatins,  the  first  consuls  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  kings,  and  28  years  befise  the  invasion 
tf  Greece  by  Xerxes,  that  is,  in  b.  o.  909.  It  was 
•till  preserved,  inscribed  on  tablets  of  bronze,  among 
the  archives  of  the  aediles  in  the  temple  d  Jove 
in  the  Capital  (c  36),  but  Its  old  Latin  idiom  was, 
in  some  passages,  hudly  mteUigible  to  the  most 
learned  antiquarians.  Its  substance  is  as  follows : — 
That  there  shall  be  friendship  between  the  Romans 
and  their  allies,  and  the  Carthaginians  and  their  al- 
lies, on  these  conditions :  the  Romans  and  their  allies 
are  .restricted  from  sailing  beyond  («'.  e.  to  the  W.  or 
Sb  of )  the  Fair  Promontory  (rh  icoAiv  i«owT'fipioi>'), 
which  seems  here  to  indicate  the  Mercurii  Fr., 
C.  Bon,  the  E.  headland  of  the  Gulf  of  Carthage, 
nther  than,  as  elsewhere  in  Polybins,  ApoUinis  Pr., 
C.  Farina,  its  W.  headland,  the  abject  of  this 
restriction  being,  in  the  opinicra  of  Folybiy,  to  keep 
fiiceigners  firom  a  share  in  the  trade  of  the  colonies 
on  the  coast  of  Byzacium  and  the  Emporia  on  the 
I.csaer  Syrtis :  if  forced  Into  the  forbidden  seas 
liy  weather  or  war,  they  are  neither  to  buy  nor  take 
aoTtfaing  except  necessaries  for  refitting  the  ship. 
Sod  offering  sacrifice,  and  they  must  depart  within 
five  days:  but  they  are  allawed  to  trade  with  Car- 
thage herself,  and  the  part  of  AfHca  immediately 
adjacent  (at  least  this  seems  to  be  the  meaning), 
*ith  Sardinia,  and  with  the  port  of  Sicily  pos- 
sessed by  Carthage,  under  certam  conditions, 
the  object  of  which  was  as  much  to  give  addi- 
tional security  to  such  commerce,  as  to  impose  re- 
strictions on  it,  namely,  the  goods  must  be  sold 
hy  public  auction,  and  then  the  public  iaith  was 
pledged  to  the  foreigner  for  his  payment:  on  the 
other  band,  the  Carthaginians  are  bound  to  refrain 
from  mjnring  the  cities  of  Ardca,  Antium,  Lauren- 
tam  (or  mors  probably  Aricia),  Circeii,  and  Ter- 
"xina,  «r  any  other  Latm  cities  which  were  subject 
to  the  Komans,  and  not  to  meddle  with  (•'.  e.  not  to 
niake  th«r  own)  the  cities  which  were  not  under 
tbe  Beman  dominioD,  but  if  they  shall  have  taken 
•ny  of  the  latter,  they  are  to  restore  snch  uninjured 
to  the  Romans:  they  are  to  bnild  no  fort  on  the 
I^tin  territory,  nor,  if  they  should  land  there  in 
arms,  to  remain  a  single  night    This  treaty  clearly 
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Indicates  the  respective  dominions,  and  the  relative 
positions  of  the  two  states  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  B.  c. ;  fw  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  it 
was  designed  to  anticipate  relations  which  might 
occur  at  some  future  time,  and  not  to  settle  ques- 
tions which  had  actually  arisen.  Rome,  at  the 
height  of  the  prosperity  which  she  attained  in  the 
regal  period,  and  in  possession  of  the  chief  cities 
on  the  Latin  coast,  even  beyond  the  later  limits  of 
Latium,  is  beginning  to  extend  her  commerce  over 
the  W.  parts  of  the  Mediterranean;  while  Carthage 
is  pnshmg  hers  to  the  very  coasts  of  Latinro,  and 
is  also  carrying  on  military  operations  there  for  ita 
defence.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  as  PolyUns 
observes  (c.  23),  that  the  treaty  is  wholly  silent 
reepecting  the  parts  of  Italy  beyond  the  Roman 
territory :  the  Tyrrhenians  and  the  Greeks  are  not 
referred  to,  unless  tacitly  as  among  the  enemiea 
against  whoee  interference  with  their  commerce  the 
Carthaginians  may  have  to  conduct  military  opera- 
tions. With  the  Tyrrhenians  we  have  seen  that 
the  Carthaginians  dult,  as  with  Rome,  by  separate 
treaties,  as  the  occasion  arose:  of  their  relations 
with  Magna  Graecia  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
history  is  almost  silent;  but  we  may  fiiirly  con- 
jecture that  any  serious  efforts  of  commerce  or  con- 
quest in  that  quarter  were  postponed  imtil  Sicily 
should  be  made  their  own. 

The  genuineness  of  the  first  treaty  with  Rome 
has  been  disputed  on  the  very  ground  which  affords 
its  strongest  omfirmation;  the  positioa,  namely,  to 
which  it  represents  Rome  as  having  already  attained 
at  this  early  period  of  her  history.  The  only  dif- 
ficulty arises  from  the  mis-statements  of  the  Roman 
annalists,  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  depression 
which  Rome  snflered  as  the  first  consequence  of  the 
revolntion  which  made  her  a  republic;  and  from 
which  she  was  so  long  in  recovering.  (Miebuhr, 
Hittory  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  pp.  533,  foU.)  Accord- 
ingly, when,  a  century  and  a  half  hit«,  b.  c.  348, 
the  Roman  republic  was  sufficiently  recovered  from 
its  long  struggle  for  existence,  to  have  a  foreign  com- 
merce worth  the  protection  of  a  second  treaty  with 
Carthage,  we  find,  amidst  a  general  similarity  to  the 
provisions  of  the  first  treaty,  this  important  difference, 
that  the  Romans  are  excluded  from  Sardinia  and 
Libya  as  rigidly  as  frtim  the  seas  beyiaid  the  Fair  Pro- 
montory, with  the  exception  that  their  traders  may 
expose  their  goods  for  sale  at  Carthage;  and  the  same 
privilege  is  granted  to  the  Carthaginians  at  Rome. 

The  date  assigned  to  this  treaty  is  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Livy  (vii.  27),  who  only  just  refers  to  it. 
Polybins,  who  redtes  it  in  fbll  (iiL  24),  does  not 
mention  its  date.  Several  of  the  best  critics  hesi- 
tate to  assume  the  identity  of  the  treaty  in  Polybins 
with  tjiat  referred  to  by  Livy.  Grote  (vol.  x.  p. 
541)  supposes  that  the  former  was  made  somewhere 
between  480—410  B.  c,  chiefly  on  the  groimd  that 
it  "argues  a  comparative  superiority  of  Carthage 
to  Rome,  which  would  rather  seem  to  belong  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  B.  c,  than  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  fonrth."  Niebubr  (vol.  iii.  p.  87), 
on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  Polybins  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  transaction  mentioned  by  Livy, 
and  that  the  treaty  which  he  speaks  of  as  the 
second,  was  the  one  of  the  year  447,  b.  c.  306. 
It  is  seldom  fair  to  play  off  great  authorities  against 
each  other;  but  it  may  be  done  in  this  case,  for 
there  is  really  no  good  ground  for  doubting  that 
Livy  and  Folybius  each  meant  by  the  second  treaty 
that  which  really  was  the  seoood  and  the  same. 
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TfaU  Second  Treatg  Utitten  Rome  tmd  Carliage 
belongs  chrooologicall/  to  the  second  period  of  C«r- 
thaginiao  history;  bat  the  natonl  connection  of 
the  event*  dfmti"^'  the  notice  at  one  new  of  the 
icUtions  between  the  states,  from  the  begiuninf;,  to 
their  quanet  about  Sicilian  aSurs.  hirj,  with  his 
nsnal  paitialit}',  represents  the  Cartliaginians  as 
sendini;  ambasaadors  to  Borne,  to  sue  for  this 
alliance.  But  we  know  that  Carthage  was  mistresa 
of  th*  Tyrrhenian  seas,  along  the  coasts  of  Italr 
(Died.  xvj.  66) ;  and  that  the  coasts  of  Latiom 
were  insalted  and  plundered  hj  a  Greek  fleet. 
Against  such  inraders,  Niebuhr  supposes,  the  Bo- 
mans  sought  protection  fron  the  great  maritime 
power  of  Carthage  (Kiebuhr,  Tol.  iii.  pp.  85 — 87); 
and  thejr  would  readily  consent  to  renounce  a  com- 
merce, which  they  had  already  loat,  with  Sardinia 
and  A6ica,  for  the  sake  of  safety  on  their  own 
coasts. 

The  amicable  relations  between  the  two  republics, 
and  the  concord  of  their  riews  re«p«rting  Italy,  are 
further  attested  by  the  congratulations  which  the 
Carthaginians  sent  to  Bome,  on  the  conclo&ion  of  the 
first  .Ssmnite  War  (b.c.  342),  with  the  present  of  a 
gold  crown  of  2S  pounds'  weight  for  the  shrine  of 
Jupiter  in  the  Capitol.  (Lir.  Tii.  38.)  And  again, 
in  B.  c.  306,  the  ancient  treaty  between  Bome  and 
Carthage  was  renewed  for  the  third  time,  with  a 
fresh  ofiering  of  rich  presents.     (Lir.  iz.  43.) 

But  such  friendships  between  ambitious  republics 
neceesarily  involve  jealousies,  the  sure  presage  of 
alienation,  quarrel,  and  internecine  war:  and  both 
the  friendship  and  the  jealousy  are  further  shown  in 
the  history  of  the  more  intimate  alliance  which  was 
formed  by  Bome  and  Carthage  in  riew  of  a  common 
danger.  Each  state  had  evidently  come  to  regard 
Grecian  Italy  as  its  future  prize,  when  the  aid 
brought  by  Pyrrhus  to  the  Tarentines  raised  an  ob- 
stacle to  their  designs,  which  they  at  once  united  to 
remove,  with  a  cordiality  preciiicly  measured  and 
limited  by  the  interests  of  each,  Carthage  had 
doubtkas  viewed  the  progress  of  the  Boman  arms  in 
8.  Italy  with  feelings  which  her  own  position  in 
Sicily  compelled  her  to  dissemble;  and  Rome,  on  her 
part,  showed  no  disposition  to  seek  aid  fhxn  Car- 
thage, till  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  became  very  critical. 
In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  B.  c.  279,  Bome  and 
Carthage  concluded  a  close  defensive  alliance,  which 
Livy  (,Epit.  xiii.)  expressly  calls  the  foatth,  and 
Polybios  (iii.  25)  the  latt,  treaty  between  the  two 
republics.  The  provisions  of  the  former  treaties 
were  renewed,  with  additional  articles,  which,  with 
the  ersnis  that  ensued,  we  give  in  Niebnhr's  words 
(toL  iii.  p.  506): — "  It  was  provided,  that  neither 
should  make  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  Pyrrhus 
without  the  accession  of  the  other,  in  order  that  if 
he  attacked  the  latter,  the  former  might  still  have 
the  right  of  sending  succours.  The  auxiliaries  were 
to  be  paid  by  the  state,  which  should  send  them; 
the  ships  to  convey  them  to  and  fro  were  to  be  given 
by  Carthage.  The  Utter  was  also  to  afiiird  assist- 
ance with  ships  of  war,  in  case  of  need ;  but  the  ma- 
rines  were  not  to  be  compelled  to  Und  against  their 
will.  This  clause  in  '  case  of  need  '  Carthage, 
with  the  wish  of  compelling  Pyrrhus  to  return  to 
Epiros,  may  probably  have  interpreted  in  snch  a 
way  that,  without  waiting  for  a  summons  from  Rome, 
a,  Aeet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  galleys  tmder  Mago 
cast  anchor  near  Ostia,  at  the  disposal  of  the  senate. 
It  was  dismissed  with  thanks  without  being  used, 
probably  because  Bome  did  not  wish  the  Poenians  to 
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'  carry  off  the  popolatioo  and  wealth  of  Italian  ttwm, 
I  or  because  it  feared  lest  they  should  establish  them- 
selves in  Italy.  There  was  do  need  of  their  assiiit- 
ance.  The  Pnsic  admiral  now  went  to  Pyrrhus  u 
a  neutral  and  unsuccessful  mediator  of  peace,  ss 
the  latter  was  already  known  to  have  directed  his 
thoughts  to  Sicily.  (Justin.  xviiL  2.)"  The  events 
which  followed  the  transference  of  the  war  to  that 
conntiy  belong  to  the  histcry  of  the  Carthaginian 
aflairs  in  Sicily;  but  they  may  be  dismissed  herv, 
partly  because  they  led  to  no  permanent  result,  and 
partly  because  their  progress  furnishes  another  proof 
of  the  deeply  rooted  jealousy  which  now  existed  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthage.  Pyrrhus  spent  three 
years  in  Sicily,  B.  c.  278—276,  attempting  to  do 
his  part  to  fulfil  the  bright  prospects  held  out  by 
the  Greeks  who  had  called  him  thither,  of  a  Greek 
kingdom  over  which  he  was  to  rule  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Carthaginians.  The  faithlessness  of 
the  Greeks  to  their  promises  and  their  intcnsta 
alone  spoiled  the  scheme;  and,  after  wasting  his 
efibrts  on  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Lilybaeum,  fae 
abandcaied  the  enterprize  in  di^ust.  During  thesa 
three  yean  Rome  was  steadily  pursuing  her  own  in- 
terests in  Italy,  by  subduing  the  states  which  had 
aided  Pyrrhus,  and  Carthage  was  left  to  fight  her 
own  battle  in  Sicily.  "  That  there  prevailed  a  deeply 
founded  mistrust  between  the  two  republics,"  says 
Niebuhr  (voL  iiL  p.  511),  "is  clear  e\-en  &ora  th« 
fact,  that  Roman  atixiliariee  were  either  not  de- 
manded, or  else  were  not  given  for  the  defence  of  the 
Punic  province:  though  Carthage,  it  is  true,  raised 
soldiers  in  Italy."     (Zonaras,  viU.  5.) 

From  this  view  of  the  relations  of  the  two  repub- 
lics, dming  their  state  of  amity,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  struck  with  the  &ct,  remarked  by  Niebuhr 
elsewhere,  how  the  order  in  which  Rome  was  called 
to  deal  with  her  successive  enemies  c«itributed  to 
fulfil  the  designs  of  providence  for  her  advancement 
to  luiversal  empire,  and  how  difierent  would  have 
been  her  fate,  and  that  of  Carthage,  and  of  the  wwld, 
had  Carthage  deserted  her  during  her  struggles  with 
the  Etruscans  and  other  peoples  of  Italy,  with  the 
Gauls,  and  with  Pyrrhus. 

(7.)  .Ahau. —  There  was  another  forogn  power, 
with  whom  Carthage  never  came  actually  in  cm- 
tact,  but  whom  nevertheless  she  watched  with  deep 
interest  and  anxiety  (Thueyd.  vi.  34),  and  whoag 
fortunes  had  no  sinall  influence  en  bar  own.  Had 
the  Athenian  ezpeditian  to  Sicily  been  snccesaful,  a 
conflict  must  have  ensued  with  Carthage ;  but  sIm 
was  relieved  from  this  danger,  and  left  the  more  free 
to  pursue  her  own  designs  in  Sicily  by  the  destmc- 
tion  of  that  ill-fiitad  armament,  b.o.  411. 

10.  Summary.  —  Such  was  the  growth  of  the 
Carthaginian  empire,  and  such  her  reUtkns  to  foreign 
states,  during  a  time  partly  extending  into  the  second 
period  of  her  history,  though  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
first.  To  sum  up,  in  a  few  words,  her  positioD  at  the 
great  historical  epoch  marked  by  the  renewal  of  )ta 
wars  with  the  Greeks  of  Sicily: — IxiAfrieathK  had 
subdued  the  Libyans  immediately  round  the  city; 
formed  relations  with  the  Nomads,  which  enabled 
her  to  pmxhase  their  services  as  mercenaries  in  her 
wars,  and  carriere  for  her  inland  commerce;  planted 
agricultural  colonies  in  the  fertile  districts  about  the 
city,  and  others,  both  commercial  and  agricultmal, 
along  the  .coasts  of  Byiacium  and  the  L<»ser  Syrtia, 
and  even  to  the  Great  Syrtis,  so  fiu-  as  the  phynca^ 
character  of  the  district  permitted ;  as  well  as  on  the 
W.  portion  of  the  N.  coast,  to  the  Pillara  of  Her. 
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■mia.  Bcj^md  these  limits  she  held  possemion  of] 
Saidinia,  Corsica  (at  least  in  part),  the  W.  part  of 
Sidlj,  and  all  the  islands  of  the  W.  Mediterranean; 
and  her  colonies  extended  along  the  Mediterranean 
eouts  of  Iberia  and  Lignria,  and  bejrond  the  Pillars 
hr  towards  the  Equator  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Arctic  r^ions  on  the  other.  Towards  her  mother 
atj  she  oontiinied  to  acknowledge  the  filial  duties 
of  a  colony:  vrith  her  nearest  neighbuor,  Cyrene,  she 
had  settled  a  disputed  boundary  line:  she  had  met 
the  Greeks  in  a  sea-fight  off  Corcyra;  and  had  re- 
tired from  a  brief  stmggle  with  them  in  Sicily,  which 
she  was  about  to  renew,  after  an  interval  of  70  years 
spent  in  improving  her  resources ;  she  bad  avoided 
the  donble  dangers  of  Persian  alliance  and  resent- 
ment, and  bad  seen  the  naval  force  of  her  moet  for- 
midable rival  for  the  empire  of  the  seas  destroyed  in 
the  Syracnsan  expedition:  in  the  Tyrrhenian  seas 
she  bad  protected  her  own  commerce  by  treaties  with 
the  Italian  states,  cne  of  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
an  intercourse  destined  to  end  in  her  destruction. 

To  complete  the  review  of  this  first  period  of  her 
bieteiy,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  her  internal  con- 
dition and  resources.  On  this  subject,  as  well  as  in 
the  preceding  account  of  her  empire,  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  the  remark  of  Grote,  that  all  "  our 
positire  information,  scanty  as  it  is,  about  Carthage 
and  her  institutions,  relates  to  the  fourth,  third,  and 
Hcond  centuries  B.  c. ;  yet  it  may  be  held  to  justify 
piesumptiye  conclusions  as  to  the  fifth  century  b.c., 
specially  in  reference  to  the  general  system  pur- 
sued."   (BisL  of  Greece,  vol.  x.  p.  542.) 

11.  lilUical  ConstUuHon.  —  Our  infomiation  on 
this  subject  is  of  the  most  tantalizing  kind;  just 
eomgh  to  show  us  how  interesting  is  the  problem, 
which  we  have  no  sufficient  materials  to  soke.  The 
brief  sccoimt  of  Aristotle,  and  the  incidental  notices  of 
Polybina  (especially  vi.  5 1 ,  et  seq.),  and  other  writers, 
are  very  ehiborately  disctissed  by  Heeren  {African 
}f(Uio»i,yo\.  i.chap.3),  and  Kluge  (^rutoCeisf  dePo- 
Utia  Cartliaginienmtm,Vlntisl.  1 824) ;  whose  disser- 
tatitos  the  inquirer  should  study,  with  Grate's  cau- 
tion that  "  their  materials  do  not  enable  them  to  reach 
any  certainty."  As  a  summary  of  the  subject,  it 
would  be  fruitless  to  attempt  to  improve  on  the  con- 
densed account  of  Grote  (vol.  x.  pp.  548,  foU.):  — 
"Bespecting  the  political  constitution  of  Carthage,  the 
bets  known  are  too  few,  and  too  indistinct,  to  enable 
IS  to  comprehend  its  real  working-  The  magistrates 
most  conspicuous  in  rank  and  precedence  wero,  the 
two  Kings  or  Sufietes,  who  pre»ded  over  the  Senate. 
There  were  in  like  manner  two  Suffetes  in  Gades, 
and  each  of  the  other  Phoenician  colonies  (Lir. 
xxviii.  37)."  The  name  of  these  Suffetes  is  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  Hebrew  Shofetim,  i.  e. 
J»igu.  "  They  seem  to  have  been  renewed  an- 
nnally,  though  how  &r  the  same  persons  were  re- 
eligible  or  acttially  re-chosen,  we  do  not  know;  but 
th^  were  always  selected  out  of  some  few  principal 
iiumlies  or  Gentes.  There  is  reason  fur  believing 
that  the  genuine  Carthaginian  dUzens  were  dis- 
tributed into  three  tribes,  thirty  curiae,  and  three 
hundred  gentes,  —  something  in  the  maimer  of  the 
Soman  patricians.  From  theso  gentes  emanated  a 
Senate  of  three  hundred,  out  of  which  again  was 
fonned  a  smaller  council  or  committee  of  thirty 
prMc^pes  representing  the  curiae  (MSvers,  (iis  Ph6- 
Mnar,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  pp.  483 — 499) ;  sometimes  a 
still  smaller  of  only  ten  principa.  These  little 
CTOwUs  are  both  frequently  mentioned  in  the  poli- 
tiesl  proceedings  of  Carthage;   and  perlups  the 
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Thirty  may  coincide  with  what  Polybins  calls  the 
Gerusia  or  Coimcil  of  Ancients.  —  the  Three  Hun- 
dred, with  that  which  be  calls  the  Senate.  (Polyb. 
X.  18 ;  Lir.  xxx.  16.)  Aristotle  assimilates  the 
two  Kings  (Suffetes)  of  Carthage  to  the  two 
Kings  of  Sparta,  and  the  Gerusia  of  Carthage  also 
to  that  of  Sparta  (Pol.  ii.  8.  §2);  which  latter 
consisted  of  thirty  members,  including  the  Kings, 
who  sat  in  It,  But  Aristotle  does  not  allude  to  any 
assembly  at  Carthage  analogous  to  what  Polybins 
calls  the  Senate.  He  mentions  two  coimcils,  one 
of  one  hundred  members,  the  other  of  one  hun- 
dred and  four  (comp.  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  85)  ; 
and  certain  Boards  of  Five —  the  Pentarchies.  He 
compares  the  Council  of  one  hundred  and  four  t» 
the  Spartan  Epbors;  yet  again,  he  talks  of  the 
Pentarchiee  as  invested  with  extensive  fimctions, 
and  terms  the  Council  of  one  hundred  the  greatest 
authority  in  the  state.  Perhaps  this  last  Council 
was  identical  with  the  assembly  of  one  hundred 
Judges  (said  to  have  been  chosen  from  the  Senate 
as  a  check  upon  the  generals  employed),  or  Ordo 
Jndicum;  of  which  Livy  speaks  after  the  second 
Punic  war,  as  existing  with  its  members  perpetual, 
and  BO  powerful  that  it  overruled  all  the  other  as- 
semblies and  magistracies  of  the  state.  Throtigh 
the  influence  of  Hannibal,  a  law  was  passed  to  le.<een 
the  overweening  power  of  this  Order  of  Judges; 
causing  them  to  be  elected  only  for  one  year,  instead 
of  being  perpetual  (Liv.  xxxiii.  46 ;  Justin,  xix. 
2,  mentions  the  100  select  Senators  set  apart  as 
judges.) 

"  These  statements,  though  coming  from  valuable 
authors,  convey  so  little  information,  and  are  withal 
so  difficult  to  reconcile,  that  both  the  structure  and 
working  of  the  political  machine  at  Carthage  may 
be  said  to  be  unknown.  But  it  seems  clear  tnat  the 
general  spirit  of  the  government  was  highly  oli- 
garchical ;  that  a  few  rich,  old,  and  powerful  funilics 
divided  among  themselves  the  great  offices  and 
influence  of  the  state;  that  they  maintained  them- 
selves in  pranted  and  even  insolent  distinction  from 
the  multitude  (Yal.  Max.  ix.  5.  §  4) ;  that  they 
stood  opposed  to  each  other  in  bitter  fends,  often 
stained  by  gross  perfidy  and  bloodshed;  and  that 
the  treatment  with  which,  through  these  violent 
party  antipathies,  nnsuccessftd  generals  were  vi^ted, 
was  cruel  in  the  extreme.  (Diod.  xx.  10,  xxiii.  9 ; 
VaL  Max.  ii.  7.  §  1.)  It  appears  that  wealth  was 
one  indispensable  qualification,  and  that  magistrates 
and  generals  procured  their  appointments  in  a  great 
measure  by  corrupt  means.  Of  such  corruption, 
one  variety  was,  the  hahit  of  constantly  regaling  the 
citizens  m  collective  banquets  of  the  curiae,  or  the 
political  associations;  a  habit  so  continual,  and  em- 
bracmg  so  wide  a  circle  of  citizens,  that  Aristotle 
compares  these  banquets  to  the  Phiditia,  or  public 
mess  of  Sparta.  (^PoL  iii.  6.  §  6.)  There  was 
a  Demos  or  people  at  Carthage,  who  were  consulted 
on  particular  occasions,  and  before  whom  proposi- 
tions were  publicly  debated,  in  cases  where  the 
Suffetes  and  the  sinall  Coimcil  were  not  all  of  one 
mind.  (Aristot  Pol.  ii.  8.  §  3.)  How  numerous 
this  Demos  was,  or  what  proportion  of  the  whole 
population  it  comprised,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  But  it  is  plain  that,  whether  more  or 
less  considerable,  its  multitude  was  kept  under  de- 
pendence to  the  rich  families  by  stratagems  snch 
as  the  banquets,  the  lucrative  appointments,  with 
lots  of  land  in  foreign  dependencies,  &c  The  pur- 
poses cf  goreniment  were  determined,  its  powers 
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wielded,  and  the  great  ofBcea  held,  — SaSetes,  Sem- 
tore.  General*,  or  Judges,  —  by  the  members  of  a 
small  Dumber  of  wealthy  famiUes ;  and  the  chief 
opposition  they  encoontered  was  from  their  fends 
against  each  other.  In  the  main,  the  goTemment 
was  conducted  with  skill  and  steadiness,  as  well  for 
internal  tranquillity,  as  for  systematic  foreign  and 
commercial  aggrandisement  Within  the  knowledge 
of  Aristotle,  Carthage  had  nerer  safiered  either  the 
saccessfol  osarpatioD  of  a  despot,  or  any  violent 
intestine  commotion.  (Aristot.  PoL  ii.  8.  §  1.)  He 
briefly  alludes  to  the  abortive  conspiracy  of  Hanno 
(t.  6.  §  2),  which  is  also  mentioned  in  Justin  (zxi. 
4).  Uanuo  is  said  to  have  farmed  the  plan  of 
putting  to  death  the  Senate,  and  making  himself 
despot.  But  he  was  detected,  and  executed  under 
the  severest  tortnres;  all  his  family  being  put  to 
death  along  with  him,  B.  c  340."  His  attempt  is 
compared  by  Aristotle  to  that  of  Pausanias  at 
Sparta.  The  other  attempt  was  that  of  Bomilcar, 
B.  C.  308.  (_Dict.  of  Greek  and  Soman  Biog., 
arts.  Bomilcar  and  ffaaao.)  The  resemblance  of 
the  Carthaginian  constituti<n  to  that  of  Venice  is 
by  no  means  so  close  as  some  writers  &ncy. 

In  the  later  ages  of  the  republic,  when  bitter  fac- 
tions divided  the  state,  we  read  of  popnUr  tomolts 
which  are  compared  to  thoae  of  Alexandria  for  their 
violence,  as  well  as  for  the  strange  spectacle  of  boys 
joining  ia  them  as  eagerly  as  the  men.  (Polyb. 
XV.  30.) 

12.  MUilary  Retource*  and  Organaatum.  —  In 
order  to  understand  both  the  progress  and  the  dedine 
of  Carthage,  no  part  of  her  polity  requires  more 
attentive  consideration  than  her  militaiy  system. 
Founded  as  the  state  was  without  difScnlty,  at  a 
distance  froni  any  formidable  enemies,  and  soon 
raised  by  commerce  to  the  highest  prosperity,  it 
would  have  been  strange  if  her  citizens  had  displayed 
any  great  measure  of  military  spirit,  such  as  that 
which  is  inseparably  identified  with  the  Roman  cha- 
racter. There  are  not  wanting  examples  of  the 
freatest  devotion  in  times  of  extreme  danger;  but 
ow  little  occui<m  there  was  for  their  display,  in  the 
age  daring  which  the  military  system  was  formed,  is 
clear  from  the  coouderation  that  the  fiist  invasion  of 
the  Carthaginian  territory  was  made  by  Agathocles  in 
B.C.  316,  motB  than  five  centures  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city.  As  to  the  Libyan  tribes,  their  pre- 
datory incursions  on  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  were 
curbed  by  the  simple  defence  of  a  line  of  ditch.  (Ap- 
jnan.  Pin.  32,  54,  59;  Phlcgon,  Mirab.  18  :  this 
trench  must  not  be  coiifonndcd  with  that  dug  by  the 
younger  Scipio  Africanus  for  a  boundary  hetwecn 
tlie  Carthaginian  and  Numidian  territory:  ArnicA.) 
The  military  system  of  Carthage  tlierefore  grew  en- 
tirely out  of  that  necessity  for  foreign  conquest  which 
was  entailed  upon  the  state,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
extension  of  her  commerce.  Men  do  not  risk  their 
lives  in  war  merely  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
least  of  all  when  a  force  of  dependents  and  mercena- 
ries can  easily  be  found  to  fight  their  battles  for 
them.  Nay,  it  woold  at  first  sight  seem  good  policy 
thus  to  throw  the  burthen  upon  others,  while  the 
state  reaped  the  profit ;  and  it  required  the  bitter 
lessons  of  experience  to  prove  that  snch  a  force  was 
a  broken  reed,  in  the  doable  sense  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet,  piercing  the  hand  which  it  failed  to  support. 
Sudi  a  resource  was  at  band  for  the  Carthaginians 
in  a  threefold  form:  the  enforced  service  of  her 
Libyan  subjects;  the  mercenary  aid  of  the  Nomad 
tribes;  and  the  labour  of  her  slaves. 
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(I.)  iVoraZ  Forces.  —  Fran  the  natom  of  thi 
case,  the  earliest  warlike  enterprises  of  Carthage  wen 
upon  the  sea.  She  not  only  required  a  povefiid 
navy  to  transport  her  farces  to  Sardinia  and  Sicily; 
but  aba  must  be  prepared  to  encounter  the  fleets  of 
the  Tyrrhenians  and  those  of  the  Greeks  of  Sidly 
and  Massilia;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  her  first  actual 
encounter  was  with  the  Phoeaeans  of  Sardinii. 
Fortnnately,  our  information  on  her  naval  resources 
and  arrangements  is  tolerably  complete:  we  derive 
most  of  it  from  Polybius  and  Appan.  (On  the  gene- 
ral subject,  see  especially  Polyb.  i.  20,  89,  vi.  52.) 
One  of  the  earliest  works  of  the  Qrst  sutlers  was 
the  excavation  of  a  spacious  harbour  (Cothon),  within 
the  city;  with  an  outer  harbour  for  traosporta  and 
merchant  vessels ;  and  with  docks  and  magaiines 
containing  everything  required  for  the  outfit  of  the 
ships.  (See  below  imder  Tt^Kgrapky.)  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  of  war  (besida  transports)  thus  pro- 
vided for  ia  stated  at  220  (Appian.  Pirn.  96);  but 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  extra  arrangements 
oonld  be  made  for  a  much  larger  number.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  the  Carthaginians,  in  tb»r  Sicilian 
wars,  with  from  ISO  to  200  ships  of  war;  but,  in 
the  first  Punic  War,  they  had  350  ships  of  war, 
carrying  1.50,000  men,  at  the  great  aea-fight  with 
Kegnlns,  B.C.  254.  This  was  at  the  climax  o^tlwir 
naval  power  ;  which  not  only  su£fer«l  greatly  from 
its  repeated  defeats  by  the  Romans,  but  must  ako 
have  lost  very  moch  of  its  unportance  when  the  state 
was  deprived  of  its  possessions  in  Sicily  (b.c.  241), 
Sardinia,  and  Corsica  (s.a  238);  besides  which  it 
was  always  the  policy  al  the  Barcine  &mily  (whose 
ascendancy  dates  from  B.  c.  247)  to  fight  the  battles 
of  Carthage  by  hmd  rather  than  by  sea. 

Triremes  seem  to  have  constituted  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet  during  their  Sicilian  wara ;  and  it  seenH 
probable  that  they  followed  the  Syncusan  mod^ 
(He«en,  p.  246.)  A  tradition  preserved  by  Pliny 
from  Aristotle  makes  them  the  inventora  of  quadri- 
remea.  (Plin.  vii.  57.)  The  war  with  PyrrhTis  in 
Sicily  natnrally  led  them  to  adopt  the  larger  vessels 
which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Greeks  (especiaDy 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes);  and  in  the  wara  with 
Rome  they  generally  nsed  quinqneremes  (Polyb.  i 
20, 27,  59,63,eta;i6.;  Liv.xxi.  22):  and  the  same 
form  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  from  a  Panic 
modeL  (Polyb.  i.  20.)  The  admiral's  ship  in  the 
battle  with  Duihus,  which  had  seven  banks  al  otus, 
had  been  taken  from  Pyrrhus.  (Polyb.  i.  23.) 
Polybius  computes  the  ships  loit  in  the  First  Punic 
War  at  500  quinqueremes  on  the  aide  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  700  on  that  of  the  Romans  (i.  63). 
Fire  ships  were  used  in  the  defence  of  the  city  in 
the  Third  Punic  War.  (Appian.  Pm.  99.)  Th« 
complement  <tf  men  to  aqninquereme  was420,  namely 
120  fighting  men,  and  300  rowers.  (Polyb.  i.  26.*) 
The  rowers  were  public  slaves,  who  wei«  procnred 
chiefly  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  in  snch  nomben 


*  Polybius  makes  this  statement  cf  the  nnmben 
of  the  Roman  crews;  but  it  agrees  with  the  totals 
of  ships  and  men  given  for  the  Carthaginian  fleet. 
Heeren  ascribes  to  a  larger  number  of  rowere  in  the 
Punic  ships,  that  superiority  over  the  Syracnsana 
and  Romans  in  manoeuvre,  which  his  authorities 
refer  expressly  to  greater  skill.  (Polyb.  L  22, 51 ; 
Died.  zx.  5.)  The  models  being  ^ke,  the  number 
of  rowera  could  not  well  be  di&rent;  but  those  of 
the  Carthaginians  were  thoroughly  truned  galley 
slaves. 
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Ikat  Hudrubal,  is  the  S«oond  Fank)  War,  bought 
MOO  at  one  time  (Appiao.  Pmt.  9);  and  the;  ware 
dottbtlea  kept  in  constant  ezercixe :  hence  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  Carthage  prepared  her  fleets. 
The  acconnta  in  Poljbins  of  the  aea-iighta  in  the 
First  Pnnic  War  should  be  carefnU;  studied,  espe- 
cially that  with  Regulns,  in  which  the  Bomans 
adopted  the  manoenvie  now  go  wtU  known  under 
ttte  mane  of  "breaking  the  line."  In  combined 
operations,  the  admiral  acted  under  the  commander  of 
the  land  forces,  as  in  the  case  of  Hamilcar  and 
Hasdrubal  (Poljb.  ii.  1);  but  sometimes  he  took 
oat  sealed  oders  &om  the  aenate  or  the  commander- 
in-chief:  (Died.  xiT.  55  ;  Pdyaen.  t.  10.  §  2.) 
The  ships  of  Carthage  were  placed  under  the  pro- 
teetioo  of  her  sea-deities,  whose  images  seem  to  hare 
been  aarti  upoD  the  stems.  (SiL  ItaL  xiv.  572 ; 
Hooter,  pp.  97,  foil.) 

(a.)  Lttitd  Forau.  —  'HM  bulk  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian annj  was  composed  of  their  Libyan  subjects 
•nd  of  nxKenaries,  not  only  from  Africa,  but  from 
nearly  all  the  shosea  of  Western  Europe.  Small, 
howerrer,  as  was  the  porelj  Panio  portion,  it  de- 
serves particular  attention.  The  chief  commands 
were  aaaigned,  of  coarse,  to  Carthaginian  citiiens ; 
but,  besides  this,  mottres  of  bcoour  were  held  out  to 
lead  them  into  the  serrice,  each  dtixeo  wearing  as 
many  rings  u  he  had  serrcd  campaigns.  (Anstot. 
PoL  Tii.  2.  §  6 :  as  Heeren  ohserres,  tUs  custom 
gires  significance  to  Hannibal's  message  sent  to  Car- 
thage with  the  rings  of  the  Boman  knights  who 
were  alain  at  Cannae.)  It  would  even  seem,  if  we 
an  to  trust  Diodoms,  that  the  honour  to  be  reaped 
from  the  Sicilian  wan  moved  the  dtiaens  of  Car- 
thage so  strongly,  as  to  lead  oousiderable  bodies  of 
them  into  destaiction,  and  to  induce  the  state  to  be 
more  sparing  ol  their  lives.  (Diod.  zvi.  70,  71,  xiz. 
106.)  The  expensive  serrice  of  the  cavalry  seems 
to  have  had  a  strong  attraction  for  the  higher  classes. 
Hot,  above  all,  we  generally  find  in  a  Ponio  army  a 
small  body  of  2500  citizens,  called  the  &i<reci£iBK{, 
cboeen  fat  their  statioa,  wealth,  and  courage,  and 
distJognished  by  the  splendour  of  tiieir  aims  and  by 
thdr  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  ;dat«.  They  appear  to 
have  fbogbt  oo  foot,  and  to  have  formed  the  general's 
bedy-gnard.  (Died.  zvL  80,  u.  tO,  et  teq. ;  Pint. 
3^iiaol27,S8;Polyb.zT.I3.)  In  the  extreme  danger 
of  the  state,  iH  this  citizens  formed  a  Sacred  Band, 
and  could  fnmish  an  army  as  formidable  fjr  its 
numbers  as  for  its  desperate  bravery.  The  city 
poored  out  40,000  heavy-armed  inbntry,with  1000 
cavalry  and  3000  war-chariots,  to  meet  Agathocles 
(Appian.  Pwt.  80);  and  the  despoate  defence  of  the 
dty,  at  the  close  of  the  Third  Punic  War,  showed  that 
the  Carthaginians  woold  have  made  no  mean  soldiers. 

Of  tlieir  other  fortes,  for  the  full  detail  of  which 
our  space  is  inadequate,  Heersn  haa  given  an  ad- 
mirable aceomit.  He  remarks  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Persian  and  Carthaginian  armies,  the 
former  aniting  neariyall  the  nations  of  the  East,  and 
the  latter  of  the  West:  had  their  league  with  Xerxes 
against  Greece  succeeded,  and  had  ths  two  armies 
joined  on  t^  soil  of  Sicily,  "  they  would  have  pre- 
sented the  ranarkabie  exhibition  of  a  muster  of 
Bsariy  all  the  varietica  of  the  human  species  at  that 
tune  known."  (African  Nation;  vol  I  p.  252.) 
PolybiQB  ascribes  this  mixture  of  peoplea  to  design, 
that  the  diflerence  in  their  languages  might  be  an 
obetaele  to  oopsjuiaeies  and  revolt,  which,  however, 
wiwn  they  did  oocnr,  were  for  the  same  reason  the 
idifflcalt  to  aDay.    (Polyb.i.  67.)    The  mwn 
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dependence  was  placed  on  the  subject  Libyans,  who, 
armed  with  long  Unces,  formed  the  bulk  of  the  in- 
fantiy  and  heavy  carah^.  Next  came  the  Iberians, 
equipped  with  white  linen  vests,  and  swords  fit  both 
to  cut  or  thrust ;  of  whose  conspicuous  valour  many 
examplea  occur:  and  then  their  rude  and  savage 
neighboun,  the  Gauls,  from  the  Gulf  of  Lyon,  who 
fought  naked,  with  a  sword  only  made  for  striking, 
and  were  renowned  for  their  perfidy:  both  peoples 
served  as  infantry  and  cavaliy.  (Polyb.  ii.  7,  iii. 
114;  Liv.  xxil  46  ;  Diod.  v.  33  )  Besides  these, 
th«e  were  Campanian  mercenaries,  who  had  de- 
serted the  Greeks  in  the  Sicilian  wars;  Liguriana, 
who  are  first  mentioned  in  the  Punic  Wars  ;  and 
Greeks,  who  appear  about  the  same  time,  and  who 
may  have  been  introduced  into  the  service  tbixtngh  the 
campaigns  of  Pyrrhus  in  Sicily.  To  these  must  be 
added  two  descriptions  of  force  peculiar  to  the  Car- 
tbaginian  armies ;  the  Balearic  slingers,  who  skir- 
misbed  in  front  [Balbabes],  and  the  light  cavalry 
of  the  Nomads,  who  were  levied  by  deputations  sent 
out  by  the  senate,  from  the  Msurusii  near  the  Pilhirs 
of  Hercules,  to  the  frontiers  of  Cyrenaica.  Mounted 
without  a  saddle  on  small  active  horses,  so  well 
trained  as  not  to  need  even  the  rush  haltsr,  which 
formed  their  only  bridle ;  equipped  with  a  lioo-skin 
for  dress  and  bed,  and  a  piece  oif  elephant-bide  far  a 
shield;  rapid  alike  in  the  charge,  the  flight,  the 
rally ;  they  were  to  the  Carthaginians  far  more  than 
the  Cossacks  are  to  the  Bussians.  (IKod.  ziii. 
80;  Strab.  xm.  p.  828;  Polyb.,  Uv.,  pawin.) 
Chariott,  derived  doubtless  fmn  their  Phoenician 
ancestors,  were  used  by  the  Carthaginians  in  their 
wars  with  Timoleon  and  Agathocles  (Diod.  xvi.  80, 
XX.  10);  bnt  they  were  superseded  by  the  dephaniM 
of  whom  we  hear  so  much  in  the  wars  with  Kome. 
Having  borrowed  from  Pyrrhus,  as  is  supposed,  the 
idea  ^  training  these  beasts  to  war,  they  kept  up 
the  supply  by  means  of  their  mland  trade  with 
Africa,  and  also  by  demanding  them  as  tribute  from 
some  of  the  subject  cities.  A  tract  of  Und  near  the 
dty  was  set  apart  for  their  maintenance;  and  vaulted 
diambers  were  provided  in  the  triple  landward  wall 
for  300  dephants  and  their  food.  Another  raw  of 
such  chambers  contained  stables  for  4000  horses, 
and  stores  for  their  find;  and  in  the  same  line  of 
defences  there  were  barracks  for  20,000  infiuitry 
and  4000  cavalry,  besides  immense  magazines  at 
provisions  and  military  stores.  The  total  force,  which 
Carthage  could  raise  with  ease,  may  be  computed  at 
100,000  men.  Though  the  tbauSng  anniet  of 
modem  states  were  then  unknown,  a  military  force 
must  always  have  been  kept  on  foot  to  garrison  the 
dty  and  the  foreign  possessions;  and  in  both  casta 
these  garrisons  were  composed  of  mercenaiiea. 

Sudi  was  the  army  of  Carthage,  equally  wanting 
in  cousistenoe  and  security.  The  disdpline  of  such 
a  motley  host  was  as  difficult  as  it  was  necessary; 
and  Livy  justly  adduces,  as  one  proof  of  Hannibal's 
genius,  his  maintenance  of  authority  over  his  troops. 
(Liv.  xxviii.  12.)  The  general  results  of  the  sys- 
tem are  well  summed  up  by  Grote:  —  "  Such  men 
had  never  any  attachment  to  the  cause  in  which  they 
fought,  sddom  to  the  commanders  under  whom  they 
served  ;  while  they  were  often  treated  by  Carthage 
with  bad  &ith,  and  recklessly  abandoned  to  destruc- 
tion. (Polyb.  i.  65— 67;  Diod.  xiv.  75— 77.)  A 
militaiy  system  such  as  this  wsa  prqpiant  with 
danger,  if  ever  the  meroeoary  soldiers  got  footing  in 
Africa ;  as  happened  »tut  the  First  Punic  War,  when 
the  city  was  taought  to  the  brink  of  ruin.    But  oi 
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foreign  serrica  in  Siciljr.  these  mercenaries  often 
enabled  Carthage  to  nuJce  conquest  at  the  cost  only 
of  her  money,  withont  any  waste  of  the  blood  of  her 
own  citizens.  The  Carthaginian  generals  seem  ge- 
nerally to  have  relied,  like  Persians,  upon  numbers — 
manifesting  little  or  no  military  skill;  nntil  we  oome 
to  the  Punic  wars  with  Rome,  condncted  under  Ha- 
milcar  Barca  and  his  illustnons  son  Hannibal." 
(Hut.  of  Greece,  toI.  x.  pp.  547,  548.)  Another 
source  of  danger  in  the  system  is  pointed  out  by 
Heeren;  —  '*  Upon  the  whole,  however,  this  system 
conld  aSbrd  the  republic  but  little  internal  secority. 
The  impossibility  of  calling  an  army  like  this  toge- 
ther in  a  short  time  must  hare  made  every  sudden 
attack  dreadfuL  Their  enemies  soon  found  this 
out;  and  repeated  examples  have  shown  that  their 
fleets  were  not  always  sufficient  to  repel  invasion. 
As  often  as  this  happened,  a  straggle  for  lije  or 
death  must  have  ensued ;  and  although  they  might 
easily  make  good  tiie  loss  of  a  foreign  drfeat,  yet,  in 
every  war  upon  their  own  ground,  their  ALL  rested 
upon  the  cast  of  a  die."  (Heeren,  African  NaUant, 
vol.  i.  pp.  259,  260.) 

13.  Financial  Affairt.  —  One  of  the  obscnrest 
parts  of  the  whole  subject  is  the  mode  of  raising  and 
administering  those  enormons  revenues,  which  must 
have  been  required  to  support  the  colonial  and  mill- 
taiy  expenses,  as  well  as  the  home  govenunentof  the 
eUte. 

(I.)  Sourca  of  Wealth  in  general — It  is  wrong 
to  think  of  Carthage  as  a  purely  commercial  state. 
Her  prosperity  rested,  as  already  intimated  in  speak- 
ing of  her  territoiy,  on  the  solid  basis  of  the  land. 
Agriculture  was  the  favourite  pursuit  of  her  nobles, 
citizens,  and  colonists;  her  immediate  territory  was 
so  fertile,  that  the  soil  of  Byzacinm  is  said  to  have 
yielded  a  hundred- fold  return  (Plin.  v.  4.  s.  3.);  and 
her  foreign  possessions,  especially  Sardini&  and  Sicily, 
were  made  to  contribute  large  supplies  of  com  for  the 
consumption  of  the  city.  The  devotion  of  her  chief 
men  to  agriculture  is  indicated  by  the  great  work  of 
Mago,  in  28  books,  which  alone  of  all  the  treasures 
of  Punic  literature  the  Romans  thought  worth  pre- 
serving. That  the  taste  for  agriculture  declined 
with  the  growth  of  commerce,  is  affirmed  by  Cicero, 
who  regaids  the  change  as  a  main  cause  of  the  de- 
cline of  Carthage  {Bepab.  U.  4)  ;  but  the  decline 
was  only  comparative,  as  is  shown  by  the  great 
prosperity  of  the  city  in  the  period  pretwding  the 
Thini  Punic  War,  when  she  was  shut  up  to  her  own 
immediate  territory.  Neither  were  maaufacturet 
and  the  mechanical  arts  neglected ;  and  great  wealth 
flowed  into  the  city  by  the  import  of  the  preciout 
metaU  from  Spain  and  other  parts.  It  is  true  that 
the  mines  were  generally  reserved  bv  the  state,  but 
that  they  were  sometimes  private  property  is  proved 
by  the  example  of  Hannibal.  (Plin.  xxxiiL  6.  s.  31 : 
unless  the  passage  refers  to  Hannibal  in  his  public 
capacity.) 

(2.)  Expemet  of  the  State.  —  The  chief  offices 
of  state  being  held  without  a  saUiy,  the  expenses  of 
the  home  government  were  probably  light.  The 
great  demands  upon  the  public  resources  were  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  military  forces,  and  the  expenses 
of  her  colonial  and  commercial  expeditions ;  but  in 
both  cases  the  actual  demands  in  money  were  partly 
lightened  by  payments  in  kind,  and  the  use  if 
barter  in  cranmercial  intercourse  with  foreignen. 

(3.)  Revenue.  —  The  following  were  the  chief 
sources  of  the  public  revenue. 

a.  The  Triimte  paid  by  the  subject  nations  and 
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allies.  In  Afnca  the  country  districts  paid  taxes  in 
produce,  and  the  cities  in  money,  the  greatest  ctn- 
tribations  being  derived  from  the  rich  district  of 
Emporia.  It  is  supposed  that  the  amount  of  the 
assessment,  in  both  cases,  was  ordmarily  fixed :  re- 
ference has  already  been  made  to  its  great  increase 
npon  emeigenciee.  The  same  system  appears  to 
have  been  pursued  in  the  provinces,  among  which 
Sardinia  was  the  chief  coitribntor.  In  this  case  w« 
have  ample  proof  that  the  tribute  was  raised  for  the 
most  part  in  produce,  of  which  a  portion  was  re- 
tained for  the  maintenance  and  pay  of  the  garrison, 
and  the  remainder  was  remitted  to  Carthage,  i>hm 
large  magazines  were  provided  for  its  reception. 

b.  CuMtomt.  —  In  all  the  ports  of  the  colonies  and 
provinces,  as  well  as  of  the  city,  import  duties  were 
rigorously  levied.  The  importance  attached  to  this 
branch  of  revenue  is  attested  by  the  existing  treaties 
with  Rome,and  by  those  with  the  Tyrrhenians  refemd 
to  by  Aristotle.  (See  above.)  The  heavy  amount  of 
the  customs  is  shown  by  the  active  contraband  trade 
which  was  carried  on  across  the  desert  frontier  dT 
Cyrenaica.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  836.)  In  the  last  age  of 
the  republic,  and  as  the  result  of  the  financial  le- 
fbnns  made  by  Hannibal  after  the  Sectaid  Punic 
War,  the  customs  seem  to  have  been  the  principal 
source  of  revenue.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  47,  assuming,  with 
Heeren,  that  vectigalia  here  means  euttomt.") 

c  Mines.  —  A  chief  branch  of  the  Punic,  as  of 
the  Phoenician,  trade  was  the  import  of  the  precious 
and  useful  metals ;  gold,  silver,  tin,  &c.  Where  they 
could  obtain  a  secure  footing  on  the  soil,  they  worked 
the  mines  themselves,  partly  by  the  hboor  of  tJie  na- 
tives and  partly  by  slaves.  The  Spanish  mines  were 
the  great  source  of  the  predons  metals ;  and  Diodorua 
tells  us  that  all  of  them,  known  in  bis  time,  had  been 
opened  by  the  Carthaginians  during  their  pos^essioa 
of  the  country.  (For  further  particulars,  see  His- 
PAKtA.)  The  produce  of  these  mines  vras  enormuas; 
and  it  sufficed  to  pay  the  military  expenses  of  the 
state,  probably  with  a  large  surplus.  The  poasessian 
of  these  resources  dates  chiefly  from  the  conquests  of 
the  Bareine  family  in  Spain  (a  certain  importation, 
especially  from  Baetica,  had  been  made  from  very 
early  times);  and  accordingly,  while  the  want  ot 
money,  during  and  after  the  First  Punic  War,  forced 
Carthage  to  make  tams  with  Rome,  and  invtdved 
her  in  the  war  with  her  mercenaries,  her  pecuniary 
resources,  during  the  Second  War,  seem  to  have  had 
no  limit. 

d.  Extraordmarg  Retowreet. — Under  this  head, 
Heeren  mentions  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  loan  from 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  during  the  First  Punic  War, 
which,  though  unsuccessful,  is  worthy  of  notice  as  an 
early  example  of  the  financial  expedient  so  £amiliar 
to  modem  states ;  and  also  a  system  of  privateering, 
which  seems,  however,  to  rest  on  the  false  reading  of 
Kofxtfiirwi  for  YiaKx'fi^"'^  i»  Aristotle.  (OtoMt. 
U.2.  §10.) 

(4.)  Fvumdal  Administration,  —  Under  this 
head,  unfortunately,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  but 
what  we  do  not  know.  That  the  management  of  the 
finances  was  entrusted  to  one  of  the  committeea  or 
Pentarchies,  under  the  controul  of  the  senate,  and 
by  means  of  an  executive  officer,  whom  the  Romans 
call  QuaestoTf  are  rather  conjectures  from  the  ge- 
neral character  of  the  government  than  fiicts  esta- 
blished by  evidence.  "  But  how  many  qnesti<ma 
still  rerruun  which  we  either  cannot  an|wer  at  all,  cr 
at  best  only  by  conjecture?  Before  whom  did  the 
managers  Uy  their  acoounta?    Who  fixed  the  taxes  j 
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Mtt  it  the  ptopte,  or,  u  seems  most  pn^ble,  tlie 
senate?  Bnt  it  is  better  to  confess  our  ignorance 
than  to  adTUwe  emptf  conjectores.  Even  the  little 
that  might  be  dedaced  &om  the  passage  of  Lirj, 
already  menticmed  (sxxiiL  45, 46),  vonld  only  per- 
haps lead  os  to  blseconclnuons;  since  he  only  speaks 
of  oiiifes,  from  which  we  cannot  infer  the  stats  of 
things  during  the  floorishing  period  of  the  repnblie." 
(Heeien,  Jfiiam  Ifationt,  rol.  i.  pp.  154, 155.) 

(5.)  Moneg. — The  entire  absence  of  Punic  coins 
(fbr  those  wbidi  an  extant  belong  to  the  restored 
Boman  city)  has  raised  the  interesting  qnesticn, 
whether  this  great  power  was  without  a  mint  of  her 
own.  Gold  and  silver  were  the  standard  of  value  at 
Carthage,  as  elsewhere,  but  we  have  no  evidence 
that  the  republic  coined  money.  Some  of  the  Sici- 
lian states  which  were  subject  to  Carthage,  especially 
PauOTmus,  struck  coins  with  ejngraphs  in  the  Punic 
language,  which  are  still  extant ;  and  such  money 
was  doubtless  current  at  Carthage,  as  well  as  other 
foreign  coinages.  The  (mly  m<»iey  we  hear  of  as 
peculiar  to  Carthage  was  a  sort  of  token,  cfflisisting 
of  a  substance  endosed  in  leather,  sealed,  and  bear- 
ing the  stamp  of  the  state,  the  whole  being  of  the  raie 
and  value  of  a  tetradracbm :  th*  exact  oomposidon 
of  the  enclosed  substance  was  kept  secret.  (Aesch. 
DiaL  SocraL  p.  78,  ed.  Fischer ;  Arislid.  Orat. 
Pbiton.  ii.  p.  145  ;  Eckhel,  Boctr.  Ntan.  Vet.  vol. 
ir.  pp.  136,  137,  where  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Punic  money  is  discussed.) 

14.  Trade  o/' Cartilage. — On  this  subject,  which 
is  folly  discussed  by  Heeren  in  two  of  the  best  chap- 
ten  of  his  moat  valnable  essay,  we  have  only  space 
for  a  few  brief  remarks.  The  whole  foreign  trade  of 
Carthage  was,  as  for  as  possible,  a  rigid  system  of 
naaopdj.  Other  great  maritime  states  have  gene- 
rally sought  to  develope  the  commerce  of  their  colo- 
nies ;  but  Carthage  r^arded  her  colonies  and  pos- 
sessions merely  as  stages  for  her  own  trade ;  and 
made  erety  effi>rt,  as  the  treaties  with  Bome  show, 
to  exclude  fore^  merchants  from  all  ports  except 
her  own. 

(1.)  Her  ifariiime  commerce  of  coarse  included 
d  hie  colonies  and  possessions,  and  extended  also 
to  the  shons  of  other  states.  The  diief  scene  of  its 
activity  was  the  W.  Mediterranean,  including,  be- 
sides her  own  ports,  those  of  the  Greek  states  of 
Sicily  and  Southern  Italy,  whence  she  imported  oil 
and  wine  for  her  own  nse  and  for  the  market  of 
Cyrene ;  (^ving  in  return  the  agricoHural  produce 
•nd  doth  mannfiictnres  of  her  own  territory,  with 
gold,  silver,  and  ]a«cions  stones,  and  negro  slaves 
from  Inner  Africa.  Among  her  other  chief  imports 
weie  linen  cloths  from  Malta  fbr  the  African  market ; 
ahuQ  bom  Lipeua ;  from  Corsica,  wax  and  honey, 
and  skves,  who  were  most  highly  esteemed ;  iron 
<nm  Aetbislia  (£Sa)  ;  and  tmm  the  bUearic 
islands  moles  and  fruits,  giving  in  return  the  com- 
modities of  which  the  islanders  were  fondest,  wine 
and  women.  [Baleabes.]  But  these  islands  were 
dnefly  of  importance  as  a  station  off  the  coast  of 
Spafai,  for  the  trade  vrith  the  peninsula  in  oil  and 
wine,  as  well  as  in  the  predous  metals.  This  trade 
B  thought  by  Heeren  to  have  been  the  channd  also 
for  that  with  Gaol,  on  the  coast  of  which  the  Car- 
thaginians had  no  coloniea,  and  where  the  only  fo- 
reign maritime  state,  Massilia,  was  always  at  enmity 
with  Carthage ;  for  that  the  Carthaginians  had  rel»- 
tiona  with  Gaul,  directly  or  indirecUy,  is  proved  by 
the  lists  of  mercenaries  in  their  armies.  Beyond  the 
Stnits,  their  trade  extended  nortliinriU  as  far  as 
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the  Cassitebidbs,  whence  they  iinporlsd  tin,  and 
even  to  the  amber-producing  coasts  of  K.  Europe 
(Fest.  Avien  Or.  MarU.  95,  foil,  375,  foil;  comp. 
Bkitakhicae  Insulae).  On  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  their  cotonies  extended  as  &r  S.  as  the  isUnd 
of  Cbbme,  the  great  mart  <i  their  trade,  in  which 
they  exchanged  ornaments,  vessels,  wine,  and  Egyp- 
tian linen,  for  defjiants'  teeth  and  the  hides  of  beasts. 
They  seem  even  to  have  reached  the  gold-producing 
countries  about  the  Niger.  (See  the  carious  account 
in  Herod,  iv.  196,  as  illustrated  by  the  luirratives  of 
recent  travellers  in  Heeren,  Afr.  Nat.  vol.  i.  pp.  175. 
foil.)  Beyond  the  parts  they  had  reached,  they 
pretended  that  the  Atlantic  became  unuavigable 
tbrongh  fogs,  shallows,  and  sea- weed ;  tales  founded 
doubtless  upon  the  marine  v^etation  which  sur- 
rounds the  Azores  and  other  islands  of  the  Atlantic ; 
but  exaggerated  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  other 
mariners  from  dividing  with  them  a  lucrative  com- 
merce. [Atlakticum  Mabe.] 

(2.)  Land  Trade. — By  the  agency  of  the  Nomad 
tribes,  especially  the  Nasahones,  Carthage  carried 
on  a  very  extensive  trade  in  Inner  Africa,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Niger 
on  the  other,  and  in  the  intervening  space  to  the 
oases  of  Aogila,  the  Garamantes  (Fczzoh),  and 
others;  whence  their  chief  importations  seem  to 
have  been  a  fisw  predous  stones  and  a  vast  number 
of  negro  slaves.  But  this  subject  is  so  mixed  up 
with  the  caravan  routes  over  the  desert,  and  with 
the  geography  of  Africa  in  general,  that  it  cannot 
b»  disctused  here. 

15.  Religion. — Those  who  wish  to  study  this 
most  interesting  but  obscure  branch  of  Carthaginian 
antiquities  may  coasnlt  the  works  of  Mnnter  and 
Gesenins  mentioned  above.  Not  having  space  for 
speculation,  we  here  set  down  merely  the  few  ascer- 
tained facts.  ThePunicwon)hip,thoaghinlluerKedby 
foreign  elements,  especially  the  Greek,  was  doubtless 
at  first  identical  widi  that  of  the  Phoenicians,  which 
was  a  form  of  the  Sabaeism  so  generally  prevalent  in 
the  East.  They  adored  the  following  divinities,  who 
are  mentioned,  of  course,  by  the  ancient  writers, 
under  the  names  of  their  supposed  equivalents  in  the 
Greek  and  Boman  systems. 

(I.)  .fronot or  &><uni,  who  is  generally  identified 
witii  the  Mohch  of  the  Canaaniies,  and  by  some 
with  Baal,  and  whose  natural  manifestation  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  San,  as  the  chief  power 
of  Nature;  by  othere  the  planet  Saturn,  as  the 
most  malignant  of  celestial  inflaences.  To  him  they 
had  recourse  in  the  disastera  of  the  state,  propi- 
tiating him  with  hnman  sacrifices,  sometimes  of 
captives  takm  in  war,  and  at  others,  as  the  most 
acceptable  o%ring,  of  the  best  beloved  children  of 
the  noblest  dtizens.  (Diod.  xiil  86,  xx.  14,  65  ; 
Jnstiii.  xviiL  6  ;  Oros.  iv.  6.)  Certunly  the  de- 
scription of  this  ddty  and  his  rites  answers  exactly 
to  that  of 

"  Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmeared  with  blood 
Of  human  sacrifice  and  parents'  tean ; 
Though,  for  the  ndse  of  drums  and  timbrels  lond, 
Their  children's  cries  unheard,  that  passed  through 

fire 
To  his  grim  idol."    (Milton,  Par.  Lott,  ii.) 

(2.)  The  7jfr«in  Bercule$,  the  patron  ddty  of 
the  mother  dty  and  all  her  colonies,  whose  Phoe- 
rncian  name  was  ifelcorii,  i.  e.  King  of  the  Citg, 
is  by  some  identified  vrith  Baal  and  the  Sun,  by 
othen  with   the   Babylonish   Bel  and  the   plancL 
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Jnpitcr,  the  looit  geninl  of  celestial  iBSncsoei.  On 
acroont  of  her  wonhip  of  thia  her  totelar  deitj, 
Carthage  ia  personifled  as  the  daughtar  of  Heronles. 
(Cic.  /f.  D.  ill.  I«.) 

(3.)  The  ftnuUe  deity  asMKiatod  whh  him  la 
the  Phoenician  Astarte,  or  Tamth,  tks  goddess 
of  the  elements,  whom  the  Komans  ocmmonlj 
inrntion  hj  the  name  of  Coelestls.  She  was  soma- 
times  identified  with  Veeta,  Bometimes  with  Diana, 
on  acconnt  of  hsr  symbol,  the  crascaot  noon,  and 
sometimes  with  Venus,  on  aocooat  of  her  wonhip 
which  was  celebnted  with  the  most  bwclTioas  abo- 
minations, as  hi  Phoenicia,  ao  also  at  (Jarthage  and 
oth«  places  In  the  tenitaiy,  especially  Sicca  Ve- 
HERiA.  (Val.  Max.  11  6.  $  16 ;  AppoL  MtL  xi 
p.  237,  Bip.;  Salvian,  dt  Prov.  rlii.  p.  95  j  Mor- 
celK,  A/r.  Chritt.  t.  aa.  399,  481 ;  Aogustin.  Ct». 
Dei,  ii.  4,  It.  10 ;  TertuU.  ApoL  13,  e«  alib.) 

(4.)  Etimm,  the  god  of  the  celestial  raalt,  whoae 
temple  occopied  a  oonspicooas  place  in  the  city,  is 
identified  by  the  Greeks  and  Boimans  with  Aescula- 
pius. 

(5.)  ApoOo,  whoae  temple  and  golden  shrioe 
stood  near  the  form,  is  sappoeed  to  be  Baal-Ham- 
man.    (Barth,  p.96.) 

(6.)  Potidon  and  THton  are  mentiooed  by  Hero- 
dotus as  Libyan  deities ;  but  he  does  not  give  their 
natire  names.  (Herod.  H.  90,  it.  179.)  The  lat- 
ter daty  had  an  oracle,  with  a  sacred  tripod,  like 
that  at  Delphi.  [Comp.  Tutok,  Tbrobb 
Pali's.] 

(7.)  Alnong  Cems  and  Hena,  we  find  that  tba 
following  were  worshipped :  a  Caiiat  of  Death,  to 
whom  also  hymns  were  sung  at  Gadas  (Philostr. 
Vit.  Apod  T.  4);  Dido,  as  the  foondieia  of  the 
city  (Justin.  zWii.  <);  BavtOettr,  who  foil  at  Hi- 
inera,  jnd  whose  worship  was  connected  wHh  the 
story  of  hie  supernatural  diaappeannee  on  that  day 
(Herod.  tU.  167);  the  brothen  PkHaemi  fAtiAM 
Philasmokuh]  ;  and  lolatt,  a  het«  cf  Saidina 
(Holyh.  Tii.  9.) 

(8.)  Foreifit  DeiiiM.  —  The  iaflaCMe  npcn  Car- 
thage of  inlercoorae  with  Greece  is  shown  by  bar 
adoprion,  (ma  Sicily,  of  the  wa(«hip  of  Dcmeter  and 
Persephone.  (Died.  xiv.  77.)  The  motin  to  tUa 
»trf  was  the  fearful  pestilence  which  had  destngred 
their  rictoriuns  army  be<ra«  Syimi»ae  (b.  c.  395), 
and  which  they  attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  gai. 
dessee  for  the  pillage  by  Himiko  <^  their  tempi*  in 
the  Kuburb  of  Achradnia. 

There  seetns  to  hare  beaa  a*  sacerdotal  caate  at 
Cnrthifn:  but  the  oOoea  ot  the  priesthood  wet* 
filled  by  the  highest  persona  ia  the  stats;  and  in 
war  we  find  the  generals  oSering  sacrifices,  sooetinasa 
during  the  heat  of  battle.  (Hend.  Tii.  167 ;  Diod. 
xir.  77;  Justin.  XTii.  7.)  The  armies  were  attendsd 
by  prophets,  whose  Toice  controoled  their  asoro- 
ments.  The  snterprizes  of  commerce  sod  ooloniia- 
tion  were  placed  under  the  sanction  of  rehgiaa, 
monuments  of  them  being  dedicated  in  the  temples, 
as  in  the  cases  o€  the  voyage  of  Hauno,  which  has 
come  down  to  ns,  and  the  memorials  of  the  myste- 
rious death  of  Hamilcar  at  Himera,  which  ware 
dedicated  in  all  the  colonies,  as  well  as  at  Carthage. 
(Ueiod.TiL  167.)  Of  the  sanctuaries  which  they 
eslabliahed  in  connectioo  with  their  colonies,  we 
hava  ezamplea  in  that  of  Herculea  at  Caktbaoo 
Nor  A,  and  that  cf  Poseidon  founded  by  Hanno  <a 
the  W.  osast  of  Africa.     [Soloels.] 

Such  waa  the  state  of  Carthage  daring  ths  time 
«i  bar  gnatsst  proapeiity;  and  sach  the  system 
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which  seems  to  hara  been  fully  datelopod  at  tiia 
epoch  which  we  haTe  marked  as  the  terminatiaD  g( 
the  fint  period  of  her  history,  b.  c.  410.  The  two 
remaining  periods  are  so  closely  mixed  np  with  the 
Hellenic  and  Bomaa  historiea,  and  are  ao  fnQy 
treated  of  in  the  works  of  our  great  historians,  that 
the  briefest  poaaible  outline  will  serve  the  porposs 
of  this  work. 

iL  Second  Period  of  Carliofiaitm  Uttorg,  a.  a 
410— 164.— The  wars  with  the  Greeks  of  Sicily, 
which  were  renewed  in  b.  c.  410,  by  tha  appeal  of 
EeisTA  to  Carthage  for  aid  in  ho'  quarrel  with 
SauKUS,  occupied  nearly  all  the  century  and  a  half 
which  intsrrenea  till  the  conmencement  of  tbcas 
with  Bome,  The  meet  marked  epochs  ia  them  an 
th*  coeilicta  in  Sicily  with  Dionysius  I.  (a.  c  410 
—868),  and  Timoleon  (b.  a  84S — 340),  and  ia 
Africa  with  Agathoclea  (n.  c.  31 1 — 307),  whose 
inrasion,  though  ultimately  defeated,  pointed  out 
where  the  power  of  Carthage  was  most  ruhteraUe^ 
and  gave  the  precedent  for  tha  fiital  enter]>ri*es  at 
the  Sdpios.  Our  chief  anciaat  authority  for  thia 
period  is  Oiadaraa,  compared  with  Plutarch,  Appiai^ 
and  Justin.  The  chief  details  are  related  in  thia 
work,  under  SiciUA,  Sykacvsab,  Esesta,  Sau- 
Nca,  AoKiOBiiTuii,  &«.,  in  the  seveial  articles  ia 
th*  ZHctionani  ^f  Greek  tmd  Xowum  JSiogngiif 
(Haxxibal,  HmiLcoir,  Uaso,  Diohtbiiis,  Timo- 
L,iON,  AeATHOCLCS,  &«.),  BBd  in  the  histories  of 
Greece,  especially  Grote  (toI.  x.  cbtf*.  81,  ^), 
whoae  very  full  nanatiTe,  bowercr,  only  eat«nds  as 
yet  t*  the  destmoticn  of  tiie  Tictorious  Catthaginiao 
aray  bsfore  Syracuse  by  pestilence  rather  than  by 
the  arms  cf  Diouyains,  B.  c.  394.  Th*  al^nat* 
issue  of  these  rsmpajgna  waa  in  fiiTaar  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, whose  eooqncst  of  the  island  seemed 
about  to  be  completed,  when  the  inrasioei  of  Pyniins 
eActed  a  brief  diTeisioo  (b.  c.  277 — 375).  Hia 
retnat  sseaied  to  haTe  the  Caithaginiaas,  at  lee^^tii, 
frss  to  snatch  th*  prias,  which  they  had  eoreted  aa 
their  first  foreign  conquest,  and  had  so  perset«ring;iy 
pursued.  But  the  Boman  eagle  was  already  watcb- 
lag  the  same  rich  priia&an  the  other  baak  of  tba 
narrow  sbraha ;  the  affidr  of  Ueesana  and  th*  Ma- 
mertinea  gave  a  pretext  for  interposition ;  and  th* 
landing  of  a  Boman  host  in  Sicily,  B.  c.  364,  nnslail 
the  fate  both  of  the  island  and  of  Carthage. 

Th*  other  principal  erenta  of  this  period  war*  tfaa 
ascend,  third,  and  fourth  treaties  with  Boma,  tlia 
rerolutionaiy  attempts  of  Hanao  (b.  c  340)  and 
Boanflcar  (B.C.  308),  already  mentioned,  and  a  dao- 
geraaa  renlt  of  the  sutgect  Libyans  after  the  great 
disaster  b^»e  Syraeom  ia  B.  c.  394.  To  tha 
period  beloags  also  tha  recaption  at  Carthag*  of  tb* 
fngitires  from  the  destraotiso  of  Tyre  by  Alexandar, 
already  noticed.  The  aoccesa  of  the  Macedonian 
oooqneror  aad  hia  alliance  with  Cyrena,  saem  to 
have  excited  som*  alarm  at  Carthag* ;  and  the  la- 
public  is  said  to  hare  aeot  aa  erabaasy  to  Alexaadat^ 
to  congratnlat*  him  on  hia  letura  fna  India.  (Died. 
xrii.  113  ;  comp.  Justin,  zxi.  6 ;  Oms.  ir.  6.) 

iii.  nUrdParw^— irar«ii»(i.fioaw,B.cS«4 
—146. 

1.  The  FirtI  PmUc  Wm-  wa*  a  eenteat  for  tha 
dominion  of  Sicily.  Xhoagh  Tirtaally  dacided  ia 
ita  aKooi  aad  third  years  by  S«ro's  sdbariai  to  tba 
Bomaas  (b.  c.  363),  and  by  the  &U  cf  Agrigentuia 
(b.  c.  362X  the  great  reaoooea  of  Carthage  peo. 
longed  it  for  tw«a^-three  yean  (b.  c  364 — 341), 
and  it  was  only  broaght  to  a  ckae  by  the  eshaoatioa 
of  hsr  finanrw     Bttidas  the  loss  of  Sicily,  it  caa* 
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lier  tha  doniiiirai  of  the  W.  MedittmuMUi,  «ii3 
jiteti  Borne  on  men  than  an  eqnalitj  with  her  u 
a  naval  power.  Bat  there  were  two  results  of  the 
vrar  still  more  &tal  to  the  repablic. 

t.  The  total  want  of  nxne;  at  the  end  of  the  war 
led  to  the  Retolt  of  the  Mereenaria,  who  were 
joined  bjr  meet  of  the  sabject  Libyans  and  allied 
cities  in  AfHca,  and  carried  on  for  three  years  and 
a  half  a  civil  war  which  reduced  the  city  to  the 
brink  of  ruin  (b.  c.  240 — 337),  and,  extending  to 
Sanlima,  it  gave  the  Romans  a  pretext  for  taking 
possession  of  that  island,  and  soon  afterwards  of 
Corsica  and  the  smaller  islands. 

3.  From  the  Tery  source,  whence  Carthage  ob- 
tidsed  her  salvation  in  this  war,  sprang  the  baneful 
isul  which  infected  all  her  subeeqnent  being ;  that 
<f  the  home  of  Hamilcar  Barca  and  Hanno.  In  this 
gnat  party  struggle  we  first  trace  the  breaking  np 
of  Carthage  into  an  aristociatia  and  democratia 
fiutian,  which  net  only  diftracted  her  oonncils,  but 
exposed  her  to  the  danger,  which  a  divided  state 
always  incurs  In  presence  of  a  powerful  enemy,  of 
her  intertine  parties  either  strengthening  thcmselrss 
by  the  foreign  influence,  or  determining  their  rela- 
tions of  war  or  peace  by  selfish,  instead  of  patriotic, 
ooosiderationa.  The  influence  of  these  fiKtions  on 
the  late  «f  Carthage  is  admirably  traced  by  Heeren, 
m  his  chapter  on  her  Dedine  and  FaiL 

4.  Ckaely  oooneoted  with  these  party  oonteets  is 
the  event  which  gives  a  decatftil  appearance  of 
pwsperity  to  the  period  between  the  First  and 
Seeand  Pnnie  Wars,  the  Conquat  of  Spain  by 
Hamilcar  Barca  and  his  son-in-law,  Hasdrubal,  b.  o. 
137— S2l.  [HuPAiiiA.]  This  great  enterprize, 
whik  advancing  the  power  of  the  Bardne  fionily, 
was  aooeptabla  to  the  peo{de  at  a  compeusatian  for 
the  loss  rf  Sicily  and  Sardinia ;  but  it  committed 
tbsm,  as  Hamilcar  desired,  to  a  final  struggle  ibr  the 
muterywith  Borne. 

6.  The  Second  Punic  War  was  a  dedsrve  craflict 
which,  like  the  war  of  1798  between  Enghnd  and 
Fnace,  may  haTe  been  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  lelative  poeitixHis  of  the  states,  bnt  of  which,  as 
of  that  war,  the  immediate  occaeion  was  the  supposed 
interest  of  one  of  the  two  parties  in  the  state ;  and 
the  same  motives  which  led  Hannibal  to  plunge  into 
ili  indooed  him  to  prolong  it  to  the  utmost.  It 
lasted  seventeen  years,  B.  o.  218 — 201,  and  resulted 
b  the  utter  proatration  of  Carthage  before  her  rivaL 
She  lost  her  fleet  and  all  her  possessions  out  of  Africa, 
and  even  there  Masinisea  was  phmted  as  a  thorn  in 
her  side,  at  the  head  of  a  poweifiil  new  state,  and 
iMlesaly  eager  to  pick  a  new  quarrel,  which  might 
^m  Borne  a  pretext  for  her  destmction.  [AnucA, 
NtnoDiA]. 

6.  Still  the  Admmitlration  o/Bannibal  shed  one 
ny  of  heme  upon  the  dark  prospects  of  the  devoted 
•htfev  He  overthrew  the  despotism  of  the  Ordo  Ju- 
<iKm,  notwithstanding  that  its  undue  power  had 
been  the  creation  of  the  democratic  party  which 
supported  his  fomily,  by  confining  to  a  year  the  term 
of  office,  which  had  bef<se  been  for  life ;  and  he  in- 
troduced such  order  into  the  finances,  that  ten  yean 
"■Seed  to  pay  the  tribute  impoaed  by  the  peace  with 
Borne.  Meanwhile,  a  new.  rival  of  Kome  was  rising 
in  the  East;  and  if,  as  Hannibal  meditated,  Carthage 
could  have  lm>ngbt  what  force  she  yet  had  to  the  aid 
of  Aotiochna  the  Great,  the  career  of  the  triumphant 
repoblie  ndght  perhap*  yet  have  been  checked.  Bnt, 
temoneed  by  the  opposite  fiictioo,and  proscribed  \)j 
Kouw,  HMmihal  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Antiochus, 
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B.  c.  195.  With  his  departure  \ii  party  beeaffl* 
extinct,  and  the  influence  of  Rome  became  supreme 
even  within  the  state. 

7.  After  this  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  the 
tongue  of  Cato  ottered  the  decree  of  fate  as  much  aa 
the  voice  of  hatred,  in  the  celebrated  sentence  Car- 
t/iago  ddenda  at  Amidst  the  conflicts  which  Borne 
had  yet  before  her  in  the  East,  Carthage,  fallen  aa 
she  was,  and  though  daily  snflering  more  and  more 
from  the  encroachments  of  Masinissa  [Atbica], 
might  yet  be  troublesome  if  not  formidable.  The 
chance  of  snch  a  danger  was  exaggerated  in  the 
reports  canied  back  to  Rome  by  Catu  from  hit 
embassy  to  settle  the  disputes  with  Mssinissa,  his 
failure  in  which  added  the  stimulus  of  personal  resent- 
ment  to  the  hatred  which  his  party  bore  to  Carthage; 
and  the  pretext  of  the  anned  resistance,  to  which 
Masinissa  at  length  drove  the  Carthaginians,  waa 
eagerly  seized  for  commendng  the  Third  Pwiie 
War.  The  affecting  story  of  that  heroic  struggle 
almoat  obliterates  the  memory  of  the  faults  for  wliich 
Carthage  was  now  doomed  to  suffer.  It  lasted  three 
years,  B.  o.  ISO — 146,  and  ended  with  the  utter  de- 
struction of  the  city,  in  the  very  same  year  in  which 
tha  fall  of  Corinth  completed  the  conquest  of  Greece. 
Thus  the  twp  peo]dee  who  had  so  kng  contended 
on  the  plains  of  Sicily  for  the  dominion  oif  the  Medi- 
terranean, fell  at  once  before  the  rival,  whose  exist- 
ence they  had  then  hardly  recognised.  It  is  not 
within  the  province  of  this  work  to  meditate  on  such 
afaU. 

The  itatistica  ghen  by  Stnbo  (xvti.  p.  833; 
comp.  Polyb.  xxxvi.  4;  Appian.  Pun.  80),  of  the  i»- 
sourcea  and  efforts  of  Carthage  at  the  time  of  this 
war  are  very  valuable.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  she  had  300  subject  cities  in  Libya,  and 
the  population  of  the  city  was  700,000.  When,  in 
the  first  inktance,  she  accepted  the  terms  imposed  by 
the  Romans,  in  the  vain  hope  of  their  bdng  satis- 
fled  with  this  submission,  she  gave  up  200,000  stand 
of  arms  and  8000  (or  2000)  catapults.  When  war 
broke  out  again,  manufactories  of  arms  were  esta- 
blished, which  turned  out  duly  140  shields,  300 
swords,  500  spears,  and  1000  missiles  for  catapnlts, 
while  the  female  servants  gave  their  hair  to  make 
strings  for  the  catapults.  Though,  aa  bound  by 
the  treaty  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  they 
had  for  fifty  years  possessed  only  twelve  sliips  of  war, 
and  though  they  were  now  besieged  in  the  Byrsa, 
they  built  120  decked  vessels  in  the  space  of  two 
months,  from  the  old  stores  of  timber  remaining  in 
the  dockyards;  and,  a*  the  mouth  of  their  harbour 
was  blockaded,  they  cot  a  new  entrance,  through 
which  their  fleet  suddenly  put  to  sea. 

VI.  Romas  Carthaok.  —  The  final  destmction 
of  the  city,  the  curse  pronounced  upon  her  site,  the 
constitution  of  her  territory  as  the  new  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Africa,  and  the  history  of  that  province  down 
to  its  final  conquest  by  the  Arabs,  are  treated  of  under 
Atrica.  It  remains  to  state  a  few  fUcta  relating 
specifically  to  the  city. 

Notwithstanding  tiie  prohibition  of  any  attempt 
to  rebuild  Carthage,  its  admirable  site  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  surronnding  country  rendered  its  remain- 
ing long  desolate  unlikely;  and  its  reetoraiion  seema 
to  have  been  a  favourite  project  with  the  democratic 
party  in  Rome.  Only  twenty- four  years  had  elainsed, 
B.  c.  122,  when  C.  Gracchus  sent  out  a  colony  of  6U00 
settlers  to  found  on  the  site  of  Carthage  the  new 
city  of  JtntomA,  a  name  to  which  old  traditiona 
would  seem  to  give  a  pecoliar  significance.    But 
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«Til  prodigies  at  its  fonndation  gave  the  sanction  of 
■upentition  to  the  decision  of  the  senate,  annnlling 
this  with  the  other  acts  of  Gracchus.  (Appian.  Pun. 
136;  Plat.  C.  Gracch.  13;  Liv.  £pU.  Ix.;  Veil. 
Patera  i.  15;  Solin.  S7).  The  project  was  levind 
hj  Julius  Caesar,  who  with  a  sort  of  poetical  jus- 
tice planned  the  restoration  of  Carthage  and  of  Co- 
rinth in  the  same  year,  B.  c.  46 ;  bnt,  bj  his  murder, 
the  fall  execution  of  his  design  devolved  upon  his 
successor.  (Appian.  Le.;  Pint.  Caet.  57;  Strab. 
xviL  p.  833 ;  Dion  Cass,  zliii.  50,  camp.  lii.  43 ; 
Paus.  ii.  1.)  Lepidua  seems  to  have  deprived  the 
new  colony  of  its  privileges,  during  his  short  rule  in 
Africa;  but  it  was  restored  by  Augustus  (b.  c.  19), 
onder  whom  3000  colonists  were  joined  with  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  neighbouring  country  to  found  the 
new  city  of  Carthage,  which,  already  when  Strabo 
wrote,  was  as  populons  as  any  city  of  Africa  (xal 
vvy  €l  Tij  &Wf)  Ka\&s  oucttTca  tA"  if  AtSup  ir6- 
Xtoir:  Stiab.,  Dion,  Appian.,  Solin.,  II.  oc.).  It  was 
made,  in  place  of  the  Pompeian  Utica,  the  seat  of 
the  pracoasul  of  Old  Africa.     [Africa.] 

It  continaed  to  flourish  more  and  more  during  the 
whole  period  till  the  Vandal  invasion  Herodian 
(vii.  6)  calls  it  the  next  city  after  Rome,  in  sise  and 
wealth;  and  Auaonius  thns  compares,it  with  Rome 
and  Constantinople  (Com.  286) :  — 

"  Constantinopoli  adsurgit  Carthago  priori, 
Non  toto  cessura  gradu,  quia  tertia  did 
FastidiL" 

Krclesiaatically,  it  was  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  numerous  bishoprics  of  Africa:  among  the 
great  names  connected  with  it,  are  Cyprian,  as  its 
bis  op,  and  Tertullian,  who  was  probably  a  native  of 
the  city.  In  a.  d.  439,  it  was  taken  by  Genseric, 
and  made  the  capital  aC  the  Vandal  kingdom  in 
Africa.  It  was  retaken  by  Belisarius,  in  533,  and 
named  Justiniana.  It  was  finally  tisken  and  de- 
stroyed, in  647,  by  the  Arabe  under  Hassan.  (Clin- 
ton, Fatti  Jtonumi,  *.  aa.;  Gibbon,  vol.  vL  p.  26, 
vol.  vii.  pji.  180.  full.,  350 — 352,  vol.  ix.  pp.  450, 
4.58.)  "  Whatever  yet  remamed  of  Carthage  was 
delivered  to  the  flames,  and  the  colony  of  Dido  and 
Caes.ir  Uv  desolate  above  two  hundred  years,  till  a 
part,  perhape  a  twentieth  of  the  old  circumference,  was 
repe»)plftl  by  the  first  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs.  In  the 
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b^inning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  second  cspitil 
of  the  West  was  represented  by  a  mosque,  a  college 
without  students,  twenty-five  or  thirty  shops,  and 
the  huts  of  five  hundred  peasants,  who,  in  their  ab- 
ject poverty,  displayed  the  arrogance  of  the  Punic 
senators.  Even  that  paltry  village  was  swept  away 
by  the  Spaniards,  whom  Charles  V.  had  stationed  in 
the  fortress  of  Goletta.  The  ruins  of  Carthage  have 
perished ;  and  the  place  might  be  unknown  if  some 
broken  arches  of  an  aqueduct  did  not  guide  the  foot- 
steps of  the  inquisitive  traveller."  (Gibbon.) 

Very  few  of  its  coins  are  extant,  a  large  number  of 
thoso  ascribed  to  it  being  spurious.  Among  the  ge- 
nuine ones,  besides  those  of  the  Roman  emperors,  then 
is  a  very  rare  and  valuable  medal  of  Uilderic,  the 
Vandal  king,  with  the  legend  Feux  Kart.  (Eckhel, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  136,  &C.)  The  cuts  above  represent  a 
gold  coin,  the  actual  size,  and  one  of  bronae,  two- 
thirds  the  size  of  the  original. 

VII.  ToPOOBAPHT  OF  Cartraoe. — The  general 
situation  of  the  city  has  already  been  described ;  but, 
when  we  come  to  the  details  of  its  topography,  we 
find  the  same  tantalizing  want  of  certain  informa- 
tion, which  renders  all  dse  respecting  her  so  difficult. 
The  present  remains  are  insufficient  to  guide  m 
to  an  understanding  of  the  obscure  and  often  appa- 
rently contradictory  statements  of  the  ancient  writers; 
and  the  inquirer  often  sighs  over  the  loss  of  that 
picture,  representing  the  site  and  size  of  Carthage, 
which  Mancinus,  the  commander  of  the  fleet  in  the 
Third  Punic  War  (b.  c.  148),  exhibited  to  the  Bo- 
man  people  in  the  forum,  and  won  the  ccnsnlship  by 
his  zeal  in  exphiihing  its  details.  Appian  (/Sai. 
95,  fiill.)  IS  almost  the  only  ancient  author  who  has 
left  any  conriderable  details ;  and  he  is,  as  usnal,  very 
inexact,  and  in  some  points  evidently  quite  wrong. 
Of  the  main  difficulty,  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggera- 
tion to  compare  it  with  a  doubt  among  the  future  anti- 
quaries twenty-five  centuries  henccv  whether  LoodoD 
or  Sonthwark  stood  on  the  M.  side  of  the  Thames. 
We  know  that  the  old  Punic  city  grew  up  round  tha 
original  Bozra  or  Byrsa  (whether  the  citadel  called 
Byrsa  in  historical  times  stood  on  the  old  site  is  even 
doabtful),  and  that  it  gradnally  covered  the  whoia 
peninsula;  and  we  know  that  it  had  a  large  saburit 
called  Megsra  or  MagalU,  and  also  the  New  City 
(Diod.  XX.  44).  We  also  know  that  the  Bonun  dty 
stood  on  a  part  of  the  aiKient  site,  and  was  far  inferior 
to  the  Old  City  in  extent  But,  whether  the  original 
Ptmic  city,  vridi  its  harbonn,  was  en  the  N.  or  S.  put 
of  the  peninsuhi;  on  which  side  ef  it  the  sabnib  of 
Hegara  was  situated ;  and  whether  the  Botnan  dtr 
was  built  on  the  site  <^  the  fbnner,  or  of  the  latter- 
are  qnestions  on  which  some  of  the  best  scholars  and 
geographers  hold  directly  opposite  t^nioas. 

Upon  the  whole,  comparing  the  statements  of  the 
ancient  writers  with  the  present  state  of  the  locality 
and  the  few  ruins  of  the  Punic  city  which  remain, 
it  seems  most  probable  that  the  original  city  was  oo 
the  SE.  part  of  the  peninsula  about  C.  Ctnikaga. 
The  subjoined  groimd-plan  from  Maimert  is  giT^i 
merely  as  an  approxiirution  to  the  ancient  pceitioiK. 
For  the  detwis  of  the  topography,  the  latest  and 
best  authority  is  Dr.  H.  Barth,  who  has  canparcd 
the  researches  of  Falbe  with  his  own  obaemtioB. 
(  WmdermgeM,  &c  pp.  80,  fblL) 

The  fallowing  are  tha  most  important  details  of 
the  topography: — 

1.  The  Tatma  (rarfa),  was  a  tongiie  of  land, 
of  a  considerable  length,  and  half  a  stadium  in 
breadth,  mentioned  again  and  again  by  Apfon  ia 
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C.  The  Punic  cltr. 

M.  Tta«  luburb  of  Megan. 

L.  Legooo.  anciently  the  bay  of  Tunis. 

T.  City  of  TunU. 

Max.  City  «(  Haxula. 

B.  The  byria. 

F.  The  forum. 

a  a.  Walls  towaids  the  tea. 

b.  Triple  wall  on  the  land  flda 

c.  The  Cothon,  with  Its  Island. 

d.  Entrance  to  Cothon,  made  when  Sciplo  had  blocked 
np  the  proper  entrance. 

e.  Outer  harbour. 

f.  Sciplo's  mole. 

g.  The  Goietta  or  present  mouth  of  the  Lagoon  of 
Tunii. 

1.  Temple  of  Aesculapitis  (Esmim). 
!.  Temple  of  ApoUo. 

mch  a  manner  that  the  determination  of  its  position 
goes  far  to  settle  the  chief  donbt  already  referred  to. 
It  jntted  oat  from  the  isthmna  (dr^  rov  aUx^i^os^, 
towsids  the  W.,  6etueeii  the  lake  and  the  tea  (_n4<ni 
H/irris  r«  iral  rris  doA^trq?),  and  in  the  clceest 
poximity  to  the  harbours,  and  alao  at.  the  weaker 
extremity  of  the  strong  landward  wall  of  the  atj. 
(See  below.)  All  the  particulars  of  Appian's  de- 
■criptian  seem  to  point  to  the  sandy  tongue  of  land 
which  extends  SW.  from  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
peninsnla  to  the  GoUtta,  or  month  of  the  Lagoon  of 
Ttmis,  and  dirides  in  port  this  lagoon  (the  Xtiunt 
of  Appian)  from  the  open  sea.  That  this  tongue 
of  land  is  larger  than  he  describes  it,  is  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  identity,  considering  the  changes  which 
we  know  to  have  been  going  on;  and  the  slight 
discrepancy  involved  in  his  making  the  taenia  jnt 
out  from  the  ulhmiu,  whereas  it  actually  proceeds 
fitm  the  peniniula,  is  surely  hardly  worthy  of  dis- 
cnsaion.  No  room  would  have  been  left  for  donbt, 
bad  Appian  told  ns  lehat  lake  (hl/un))  he  meant; 
but  that  he  omits  to  tell  as  this,  seems  of  itself  a 
strong  proof  that  he  meant  the  Lagoon  of  Tunis. 
The  other  and  mnch  less  probable  opinion  is  that 
the  late  was  on  the  N.  side  of  the  isthmus,  where 
we  now  find  the  salt  marsh  oi  Sebcha-tM-Sukara; 
this  view  of  course  inverts  the  whoki  topngraphy 
of  the  peninsula,  by  involving  the  necessity  of  seek- 
ing the  Byrsa  and  the  harbours  on  its  N.  side. 
Those  writers,  including  even  Bitter,  who  have 
adopted  the  latter  view,  seem  to  have  been  misled 
by  Shaw,  who,  finding  on  the  N.  side  the  village 
now  called  EUMerta,  L  e.  <Ae  Port,  in  a  position 
wbich,  though  now  inland,  must  anciently  have 
been  on  the  sea  shore,  proceeds  to  identify  this  site 
(thmgh  indeed  rather  by  implication  than  positive 
assertion)  with  the  ancient  harbour  of  Carthage. 
(Shaw,  TravtU,  4e.,  p.  150.) 

3.  The  WaBt  are  especially  dilBcnlt  to  trace  with 
any  certainty.      At  the  time  when  the  city  was 


most  Bonrishing,  it  is  pntty  clear  that  they  encom- 
passed, as  might  have  been  expected,  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  peninsula,  speaking  generally;  and 
Appian  informs  ns  that  on  one  side  (evidently  towards 
the  sea,  but  the  words  are  wanting)  there  was  only 
a  single  wall,  becatise  of  the  precipitous  nature  c( 
the  ground ;  but  that  on  the  S.,  towards  the  land- 
nde,  it  was  threefold.  But  when  we  come  to  par- 
ticulars, first,  as  to  the  sea-side,  it  is  not  certain 
whether  the  two  eminences  of  C.  Ghamarl  and 
C.  Carthage  were  included  within  the  fortifications, 
or  were  left,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  unfortified  on 
account  of  their  natural  strengtl^  In  the  final 
siege,  we  find  Uandnus  attacking  from  the  side  uf 
the  sea  a  part  of  the  wall,  the  defence  of  which  was 
neglected  on  account  of  the  almost  inaccessible  pre- 
cipices on  that  side,  and  establishing  himself  in  a 
fort  adjacent  to  the  walls  (Appian.  Pun.  113). 
On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  on  both  the 
great  heights  the  walls  were  drawn  along  the  sum- 
mit rather  than  the  base,  so  that  they  would  not 
include  the  N.  slope  of  C.  Ghamart,  nor  the  E. 
and  S.  slopes  of  C.  Carthage.    (Barth,  pp.  83, 84.) 

The  land  side  presents  still  greater  difficulties. 
The  length  of  the  wall  which  Scipio  drew  across 
the  isthmns  to  blockade  the  city,  and  which  was 
35  stadia  (or  3  M.  P.)  from  sea  to  sea  (Appian. 
Pm.  95,  119;  Polyb.  i.  73;  Strsb.  xvii.  p.  832), 
gives  us  only  the  measure  of  the  width  of  the 
isthmus  (probably  at  its  narrowest  port),  not  of  the 
Undfiice  of  the  city,  which  stood  on  wider  groimd. 
Strabo  (xvii.  p.  832)  assigns  to  the  whole  walls  a 
circumference  of  360  stadia,  60  of  wbich  belonged 
to  the  wall  on  the  land  side,  which  reached  from 
sea  to  sea.  Explicit  as  this  statement  is,  it  seems 
impossible  to  reconcile  it  with  the  actual  dimensions 
of  the  peninsula,  fi>r  which  even  the  23  M.  P.  as- 
signed to  it  by  Livy  (Epit.  IL  j  Oros.  iv.  22,  gives 
22  H.  P.)  would  seem  to  be  too  much  (Barth, 
p.  85).  Attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  the  60 
stadia  of  Strabo  by  taking  in  the  walls  along  the  N. 
and  S.  sides  of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  that  across  it 
on  the  land  side,  which  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  writer;  or  by  supposing 
that  Strabo  gives  the  total  length  of  the  triple  line 
of  wall,  a  most  arbitraiy  and  improbable  assump- 
tion. Besides,  the  language  of  Strabo  seems  ob- 
viously to  refer  to  the  actual  width  of  that  part  of 
the  isthmus  across  which  the  wall  was  built  (jh 
t^JIKorraariimv  /tt^aor  ovt&i  4  avxh'  ttix", 
KatriKor  kxh  daXArTrii  iii\  ddAarray).  The  only 
feasible  explanation  seems  to  be,  that  the  wall  was 
not  built  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus, 
bat  was  thrown  back  to  where  it  had  begun  to 
widen  out  into  the  peninsula;  and  it  seems  also 
fitir  to  make  some  allowance  for  deviations  from  a 
straight  line.  A  confirmation  of  the  length  as- 
signed to  the  wall  by  Strabo  is  found  in  Appian's 
statement,  that  Scipio  made  simultaneous  attacks 
on  the  land  defences  of  Megara  alone  at  points 
20  stadia  distant  from  each  other,  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  isthmus  being,  as  we  have  seen,  only 
25  stadia. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  know  that  this  land  wall 
formed  by  hi  the  most  important  part  of  the  de- 
fences of  the  city.  It  consisted  of  three  distinct 
lines,  one  behind  the  other,  each  of  them  30  cnbits 
high  without  the  parapets.  There  were  towers  at 
the  distance  of  2  plethra,  4  stories  high,  and  30 
feet  deep.  Within  each  wall  were  built  two  stories 
of  vaulted  chambers,  or  casemates,  in  the  lower 
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lange  of  whioh  wen  stsblsi  fbr  300  alei^uuitB,  tai 
in  the  upper  nag»  itahlet  for  4000  fatnei,  with 
ample  ttorai  of  food  for  both.  Is  the  Bpacee  ba- 
tween  the  walls  (t^m  (dipvxw^t,  Stnb,  irlL  fk 
833),  there  were  bwnoks  for  80,000  in&ntiT,  tad 
4000  oaTalr^,  with  mafazinea  and  stona  of  pro- 
portionate ma^cnitude;  framing,  in  fitct,  a  rast  for- 
tified camp  betweea  the  city  and  the  istfamos.  It 
would  Mem  from  Apfian  (riii.  9&)  that  thia  de- 
acription  applies  oalj  to  the  ti.  part  d'  the  landward 
wall,  behind  which  Uy  Byna  (t4  wp4t  luvriueptar 
it  trtipar,  $v0a  irol  ii  Jiifau  ifv  M  rot  aJjfc'roi). 
The  N.  part  of  the  l«idward  wall,  sorronnding  the 
suburb  of  M^ara,  seems  to  hara  been  leas  strongly 
fortified,  and  accordingly  wa  find  some  of  the  chief 
attacks  of  Sripio  directed  against  it.  Appian  adds 
to  his  description  of  the  triple  wall,  that  its  comer 
whirh  bent  ronnd  towards  the  harbonra.  by  the 
Taatia,  or  tongoe  of  land  mentioned  above,  was 
the  only  part  that  waa  weak  and  low;  and  oo  this 
point  also  »•  find  the  Bomans  directing  their 
atlai-ks. 

The  limita  of  the  Boman  city  can  be  defined  with 
greater  certainty.  It  remained,  indeed,  without  a 
fortified  enclosure,  down  to  the  fourteenth  year  of 
Tbeodobius  II.  (a.  c.  424),  when  the  increasing 
dangera  of  the  African  ptorince  both  from  the  natiw 
and  fureisn  barbarians  suggested  the  policy  of  forti- 
fying its  capital  The  remains  of  the  wall  then 
built  can  stiU  be  traced,  and  sufficient  ruins  of  the 
city  are  risible  to  indicate  ita  extent;  while  the  limita 
are  still  further  marked  by  the  pcwtion  of  the  gnat 
rewrvoin,  which  we  know  to  bare  been  without  the 
walls.  But  as  the  city  was  bx  gone  in  ita  dacline 
when  these  walla  w«re  built,  it  might  be  anppoaed 
that  the  limits  indicated  by  them  were  narrower  than 
the  original  boundaries,  were  it  not  for  a  most  inter- 
esting dincoveiy  made  by  Falbe,  to  whoea  researches 
during  a  long  residence  at  Tunis,  we  owe  meet  of 
our  knowledge  of  Carthaginian  topography.  Stm<^ 
by  the  foot,  that  the  land  W.  and  NW.  of  the  Bo- 
man city  is  dirided  into  regular  rectangles  by  roads 
utterly  difierent  (ram  the  cnokad  ways  which  are 
common  in  Mohsmmedan  countries,  he  snspected 
that  these  roads  might  maA  oot  the  divisions  of  the 
land  among  the  Roman  ooknista ;  and,  apon  mea- 
suring the  nctangles,  he  found  that  they  were  of 
aqual  area,  each  containing  100  haeredia,  or  800 
JMgtra.  Of  such  plots,  28  are  dearly  Tiaibla,  and 
the  land  which  has  been  broken  np  to  form  the 
gardens  of  Et-ifena  fumishea  space  for  8  more ;  so 
that  we  have  the  hud  witliont  tha  walls  cS  the  Bo- 
man city  divided  into  30  centuries  of  iaeredia,  pre- 
cisely the  proper  quantity  for  the  3000  cdoniata 
whom  Augustas  settled  in  the  new  dty.  (ApfiaB. 
Ptm.  138.) 

That  Roman  Carthage  stood  on  the  nte  of  the 
ancient  Punic  city,  and  not,  as  some  maintain,  on 
that  of  the  suburb  of  Uegara,  seems  tolerably  dear. 
Not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  Pliny's  phrase  (v.  3), 
"  in  veatigiis  magnae  Carthaginis,"  it  appears  that 
the  new  city  was  supplied  from  the  same  aqueduct 
and  reservoirs,  and  had  its  dtadel  and  chief  temples 
on  the  same  sites,  as  of  oid.  The  restored  temple  of 
Aesculapius  was  again  the  chief  sanctuary,  and  that 
of  the  goddess  Coelestis  became  more  magnificent 
than  ever.    (Barth,  p.  63.) 

3  ffariourt.  —  In  accordance  with  that  view  of 
the  topography  which  we  follow,  the  double  harbour 
of  Carthage  must  be  looked  for  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
peninsula,  at  the  angle  which  it  funns  with  the  | 
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TViMM  deaeribed  above,  within  the  Zla^oMi  e^  TMr 
The  fact  that  Scipio  Africanus  the  dder  could  see 
firom  Tunis  the  Piinic  fleet  sailing  oot  of  the  har- 
bour (Appian.  Pim  84),  seems  a  deciaiTe  proof  of  the 
poaitioo,  which  is  coofirmed  by  many  c^er  indica- 
tiona.     (Barth,  p.  88.) 

The  port  consisted  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  har- 
bour, with  a  passage  from  the  coe  into  the  other ; 
and  the  outer  had  an  entrance  firom  the  sea*  TOftet 
wide,  which  waa  closed  with  iron  chains.  The  outer 
harbour  was  for  the  merchantmen,  and  waa  full  g( 
moorings.  The  inner  harbour  was  reserved  for  tha 
ships  rf  war.  Just  within  ita  entrance  waa  an  iabuid 
called  Gothon  (lUflwv,  whenoe  the  harbour  itself 
was  called  Cothon  also),  rising  to  a  conaiderable 
elevation  above  the  sumonding  banka,  and  thna 
serving  the  double  pnrpose  of  a  mask  to  conceal  the 
harbour  from  without,  and  of  an  obsarratoiy  for  the 
port-admiral  (ravopx"'),  who  had  his  tent  upon  it, 
whence  he  gave  signals  bythe  trumpet  and  cotnmanda 
by  the  voice  of  a  herald.  The  abores  cf  the  ialaod 
and  of  the  port  were  built  up  with  great  qtiaya,  in 
which  were  ccnstracted  docks  for  220  ships  (one,  it 
would  seem,  for  each),  with  stomhonsee  for  all  their 
equipmenta.  The  entrance  of  each  dock  was  adorned 
with  a  pair  of  Ionic  columns,  which  gave  tha  whole 
circuit  of  the  island  and  the  harbour  the  appearance  of 
a  magnificent  colonnade  on  each  side.f  So  jealously 
was  this  inner  harbour  guarded,  even  from  the  eight 
of  those  fi^aenting  the  outer,  that,  beaidea  a  double 
wall  of  separation,  gates  were  provided  to  gin  acceaa 
to  the  city  from  the  enter  harbour,  without  paaaag 
through  the  docks.  (Appiaa.  Ptm.  96, 127.)  That 
the  inner  harbour  at  least,  and  probably  both,  were 
artifidal  excavatioos,  seems  almost  oertain  from  tbair 
position  and  from  the  name  CoiMan  (Geaen.  Mea. 
Pkom.  p.  422),  to  say  nothing  of  Virgil's  phraa* 
(Am.  I  437):— "hie  portnaaUie/bdiwi^*  wUcfa, 
remembering  the  poet's  antiquarian  taatsa,  ahoold 
hardly  be  regarded  as  unmeamng. 

The  remaina  of  two  batiiis  still  axiat,  sear  tlw 
base  of  the  tongue  of  land,  the  ooe  more  to  tha  & 
being  of  an  oblong  ahape,  and  the  other  of  a  ronndor 
form,  with  a  little  paninanla  m  the  middle;  both 
divided  £ram  the  sea  on  the  E.  by  a  namnr  ridge. 
These  basins  would  be  at  once  identified  as  the  har- 
bours of  Carthage,  but  for  their  apparently  inade- 
quate sise;  an  olyection  which,  we  think,  Barth  haa 
snccessfnily  removed,  (pp.  88 — SO).  Whatevar 
size  the  haihoora  had  at  first,  was  neceasaiily  pi»> 
served,  for  the  adjacent  qnarterwas  the  most  popnloua 
in  tha  dty.  A  caknlatioo  made  by  Barth  of  the 
drooit  of  the  inner  basin  and  island  (noir  •  pemn- 


*  The  general  term  ^«  weXdTon  which  Appian 
here  uses  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  view  that  the 
port  opened  into  the  Isgncn. 

t  When  Appian  (/wn.  127)  diatingnisbes  the 
fuan  part  of  the  Cothon  (ri  Itift  toS  Ifrfiflmsi 
ih  rtrpdefmar)  from  ita  round  (or  tttrrotrnding) 
part  on  (Ae  offNXtte  $ide  (M  Ainpa  raS  KMirat 
i%  T&  vtfw^fpis  o^roD),  he  seema  to  mean  by  the 
former  the  island,  and  by  the  latter  the  bank  on  the 
land  side.  The  Punic  fleet,  which  had  pat  oat  ta 
sea  by  the  new  month  (see  below),  being  destroyed, 
Scipio  naturally  first  storms  the  islaad  in  the 
Cothon;  meanwhile  Laelins  sdzea  the  cqiportonity 
for  a  sndden  attack  upon  the  other  bank,  which 
proves  successful,  and  the  Romans,  thus  pnisiaiiiiil 
of  tba  whole  encksure  of  the  Cothon,  are  prepared 
to  attack  the  Byna. 
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■ab)  ahowi  (t  kut  a  pnbabiUtf  tint  tbry  could 
contain  the  220  veawls ;  vhile,  for  the  gcoeial  traffic, 
the  Lagoon  of  TmniM  eoold  be  aied  a*  a  rMistead: 
and  that  it  was  ao  need  in  later  timea  is  prored  by 
the  fact  that  llisna,  oo  its  appoaits  shore,  was  the 
port  of  Carthage  under  the  Vandals.  (Procop.  £.  K. 
i.  1 6.)  Fnrtber,  »•  laww  that  extm  aooemmoda- 
tioa  waa  prorided,  at  soma  early  period,  for  the  mer- 
ahaatmen,  in  the  shape  of  a  spadons  qnay  on  the 
«aa-sbore  (not  that  of  tfaehgooD)  oatsida  of  the  city 
walls  (Appian.  Aa.  138),  of  which  the  {bondaiuna 
are  still  visible;  the  ancient  purpose  of  the  eiisring 
(uhstmotions  b^ng  confiimed  by  their  Nsamblance 
to  those  at  Leptis  Magna. 

But  what,  then,  has  become  of  all  the  maBooi7  of 
the  quays  and  docks  and  ooloonadea  which  snr- 
iDonded  the  Ootfaoo  and  its  island,  bat  ef  whidi 
.  the  pnaant  inner  basin  exhibits  no  lemains  ?  The 
doobt  is  easily  remoTed.  Carthage,  lihe  Seme, 
has  been  the  qoairy  of  snccessire  nations,  bat  for 
a  moch  Icoger  period,  for  doubtless  eren  the  Bo- 
■nan  city  was  built  in  great  measnre  firam  the 
ranains  of  ibe  Punic  one ;  and  the  maaonry  of  the 
docks,  lying  in  the  Teiy  midst  of  the  city,  and  at 
tfaa  part  which  would  be  the  first  rebuilt  to  form  a 
port,  would  naturally  be  among  the  firat  used.  The 
•ubatmcticDa  <m  the  sea-coast,  oa  the  oontraiy,  hare 
been  preaerred,  and  afUrwards  in  part  unoorered,  by 
the  waTBS  of  the  MeditemneaD. 

Tiie  mamnr  in  which  ths  harbours  ran  tip  dose 
akog  the  SE.  Aon  of  the  peoiosula  enables  us  to 
nndoatasd  the  resoonM  adopted  by  the  Carthaginians 
wben  Sdpio,  in  the  Third  Punic  War,  shut  up  the 
common  outer  entiance  of  their  haihours  by  a  mole 
tfarowB  acrass  from  the  raaiiq  to  the  Mmrnii  they 
cnt  a  new  channd  fram  the  Cothon  into  th«  deep 
•an,  whan  such  a  mode  of  blockade  waa  imptadi- 
aalile,  and  pot  out  to  sea  with  their  newly  oonsbncted 
fleet  (Appian.  Pmt.  121, 123;  Strab.  xviL  p.  833.) 
Whether,  after  the  reatoration  of  the  city,  Sciido's 
mole  was  removed,  and  the  ancient  entrance  of  the 
port  reatnnd,  we  are  not  infonned.  Probably  it  was 
■o:  bat  the  new  month  cat  by  the  Carthaginians 
-woold  naturally  remain  open,  and  this,  with  the  part 
«f  the  Cotheo  to  which  it  gave  immediate  access, 
acems  to  be  the  Mandraeitn  at  Porltu  Mandramu, 
(f  later  timea.    (Prooop.  B.  K.  i.  30,  it  8.) 

4.  Bfna.^TUMXuaB»  ia  naed  in  a  double  seiue, 
tar  the  moat  anoant  part  of  the  cdty,  adjoining  to 
tlw  harbours,  and  for  ths  citadel  or  Bgrim,  in  the 
atrioter  aenae.  When  Appan  (Pim.  95)  speaks  of 
the  triple  land  wall  on  the  S.,  as  wiere  tie  Bfita 
wa*  upom  the  utimut  (ivta  ni  ^  Bvpan  ^r  iwl  -rm 
o^^s),  it  may  be  doubted  in  which  sense  he  usee 
tha  tarm ;  bat,  when  he  oomea  to  describe  the  storm- 
ing of  tbs  city  (c.  127,  foU.),  he  gives  us  a  mmute 
4aetipUon  of  the  locality  of  ths  citadeL 

Ckise  to  the  harboun  stood  the  Forum,  fatta  which 
three  narrow  streets  of  hooaas  six  stories  high  as- 
oended  to  the  Byna,  which  was  by  lar  the  strongest 
positioa  in  the  whole  city.  (Appian.  Ptm.  128.) 
There  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  identity  with  the 
Biil  o/S-ZmUi,  an  eminence  rising  to  the  height  of 
188  Paris  £set  (about  200  English),  and  having  its 
summit  in  the  form  of  an  almost  regulsr  jdateau, 
sloping  a  little  towarda  the  sea.  Its  r^ularity  sug- 
gests the  probability  of  its  being  an  artificial  mound 
(prabably  about  s  natural  core)  formed  of  the  earth 
dog  up  in  excavating  the  harbours;  a  kind  of  work 
which  wa  know  to  have  been  common  among  the 
old  Semitia  natioiia.    (Barth,  pp.  94,  188;  camp. 
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Stab.  ix.  ^  US.)  The  obview  ohjeetiek,  Oat  H 
could  Dot  then  ba  the  pest  first  occnpied  by  the 
Fhaenician  Goksists,  Barth  boldly  Mid  ingeniously 
meets  by  replyiiig  that  it  vat  met;  that  ihey  would 
naturally  establish  themaelrea  first  en  the  lofty 
•mineoee  of  C.  CarOagti  and  that,  when  they  da- 
accnded  to  the  lower  ground,  there  built  their  city, 
and  excavated  their  port,  sad  made  a  new  citadel  in 
its  neighbourhood,  they  still  applied  to  it  the  anrient 
name.  The  summit  of  the  hill  is  now  occnpied  by 
a  chapel  to  the  memory  of  S.  Louis,  the  royal 
crusader  who  died  in  his  expcditian  sgainst  Timit; 
and,  ia  the  mutations  of  time,  the  dtadcl  of  Cartbsge 
has  become  a  poesassioD  of  the  French !  The  cham- 
bers which  soiTonnd  the  chapel  contain  an  intemst- 
ing  maseum  of  objects  found  at  Carthage  and  among 
other  ruins  of  Africa. 

Oa  the  sides  of  the  bill  there  an  still  traces  of 
the  ancient  walls  which  endcmd  the  Bynia  and 
made  it  a  distinct  fortress,  and  which  seem  to  have 
risen,  terrace  above  tenace,  like  thoae  of  tlie  dtadel 
of  Ecbatana.  (Herod.  L  98.)  Oratins  (iv.  22)  givM 
3  U.  P.  for  the  circoit  of  the  Byrsa,  meaning,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  the  bsae  of  the  hill. 

On  the  summit  stood  the  temple  of  Aesculapius 
(Esmun),  by  far  the  ricbeet  in  the  city  (Appian. 
Am.  ISO),  raised  on  a  platform  which  was  ascended 
by  sixty  steps,  and  probably  resembling  in  its  strno- 
tcue  the  tempk  of  Belus  at  Babylon.  (Herod.  I 
181 ;  Barth,  p.  95).  It  was  in  this  temple  that  the 
senate  held  in  secret  their  meet  important  meetings. 

The  Byrsa  remained  the  citadel  of  Carthage  in  its 
later  existence;  and  the  temple  of  Aeecolapius  was 
restored  by  the  Bomans.  (Appal.  Florida,  pp.  361, 
fall.)  On  it  was  the  ;)rae<ortuni  of  the  praoonsul  of 
Africa,  which  became  successivdy  the  palace  of  the 
Vandal  kings  and  of  the  Byzantine  governors. 
(Pa-io  Cfprimu,  ap.  Ruinart,  Acta  Marlgnm, 
pp.  205,  fdl.;  Barth,  p.  96.) 

8.  Forum  and  SirteU.  —  As  we  have  just  seen, 
the  forum  lay  at  the  &  foot  of  the  bill  of  Bym, 
adjacent  to  the  harbours.  It  contained  the  senate 
house,  the  tribunal,  and  the  temple  of  the  god  whom 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  call  Apollo,  whose  golden 
image  stood  in  a  chapel  overlaid  with  gold  to  the 
wdght  of  1000  talents.  (Appian.  Pun.  1 27).  The 
three  streets  already  mentioned  as  aiicendiug  from 
the  forum  to  the  Byrsa  formed  an  important  outwork 
to  its  fortifications ;  and  Sdpio  had  to  storm  them 
house  by  house.  The  centre  street,  which  probably 
led  straight  up  to  the  temple  of  Aesculapius,  was 
called,  in  Roman  Carthage,  Via  Salutarit.  The 
other  streets  of  the  dty  seem  to  have  been  for  the 
most  part  straight  and  regukrly  disposed  at  right 
angles.    (Mai,  Ayct.  Clou.  voL  iiL  p.  387.) 

6.  Other  Templa. — On  the  N.  side  of  the  Byrsa, 
on  lower  terraces  of  the  hill,  are  the  remains  of  two 
temples,  which  some  take  for  those  of  Coelestis  and 
Saturn ;  but  the  localities  arc  donbtfiil.  We  know 
that  the  worship  of  both  these  deities  wsa  continued 
in  the  Roman  dty.     (Barth,  pp.  96 — 98.) 

7.  On  the  W.  and  SW.  side  of  the  Byrsa  are 
rains  of  JBatlu,  probably  the  Thermae  Gturjfiliainae, 
a  locality  famous  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Carthage ;  of  a  spacious  Ctrcus,  and  of  an  Amphi- 
tieatre.    (Barth,  pp.  gs— 99.) 

8.  Aqueduct  and  Betervoirt  — The  great  aqne- 
dnct,  fifty  miles  long,  by  which  Carthage  was  sup- 
plied with  water  from  Jebel  Zaghuxm  (see  Map,  p. 
532),  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  work  of  the 
Funic  age ;  but  Barth  believes  it  to  be  Raman.    It 
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b  folly  doeribed  bj  Siwir  (p.  153)  and  Btrtb  (pp. 
lOOl  folL).  The  JSaervoirt  are  amoni;  the  moat 
intensting  tenuuos  of  Cirthage,  eapecUUy  on  ac- 
ooant  of  the  peculiarly  oonetnicted  Taalting  which 
ooren  them.  Thej  an  probably  of  Pimic  work- 
manahip.  Beaidei  aome  smaller  onei,  tlwre  are  tm 
principal  leta ;  thoae  on  the  W.  of  tlie  city,  vhere 
the  aqneduet  terminated,  and  tboee  on  the  S.,  near 
the  Cothon.    (Shaw ;  Barth.) 

9.  Bcndes  the  abore,  there  are  mins  which  seem 
to  be  thoae  of  a  Theatre,  and  also  the  remains  of  a 
great  building,  apparentlj  the  largest  in  the  city, 
which  Barth  conjectores  to  be  the  temple  of  Co»- 
leatis.  These  mins  ooniist,  like  the  rest,  only  of 
broken  foundations.     (Barth,  105,  106.) 

10.  The  Suburb  of  Megani,  Hagar,  or  Uagalia, 
afterwards  considered  as  a  quarter  of  the  city,  under 
the  name  of  lheNewCity(Nt(lToAii),  was  surrounded 
by  a  wall  of  its  own,  and  adorned  with  beautiful  gar- 
dens, watered  by  canals.  (Died.  xx.  44 ;  Appian.TiiL 
117:  Senr.  ad  Virg.  Aeit.  i.  373;  Isidor.  Etgm. 
XT.  IS.)  It  seems  to  have  occupad  the  site  on  the 
NW.  side  of  the  peninsula,  now  called  EUMena, 
and  still  the  site  of  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the 
wealthy  citizens  of  Tunis. 

1 1.  NecTopelu. — From  the  few  grayea  found  in 
the  rocky  soil  of  the  hill  of  C.  Ghamart,  it  seems 
probable  that  here  was  the  ancient  necropolis,  N.  of 
the  city,  a  position  in  which  it  is  frequently,  if  not 
generally,  found  in  other  ancient  cities.  There  is, 
however,  some  doubt  on  the  matter,  which  the  eri- 


TLUI  or  CAKTaAOB  ACCORDntO  TO  RTRBB. 

B.  BvasA,  the  ancient  Phoenician  city. 

C  Mkoaia,  afterwanll  CtlTnAOO  nota  and  Magna 
CaaTHAOo,  Iba  Roman  city. 

L.  Lagoon,  fonnrrlj  an  open  iMy  of  the  sea,  now 
jwrtly  firm  land  and  purtlj  a  Mlt-marth. 

0.  OulforTunfcnowaUfooo,  andinuchd>rniiilth«d. 
T.  The  citr  of  I'VMia. 

X.  The  cU;  of  Uaxou. 
a  a.  Carthaflnian  walla, 
bb.  Roman  walla, 
e.  Outer  harbour. 

d.  Inner  harbour  and  Island. 

e.  Sdpto's  nolo, 
r.  Taenia. 

E.  Aqueduct 
.  Portiu  Mandradoa. 

1.  The  citadel  (Bjm)  and  tsm|>le  of  Aescularios. 
1.  Co;hoa. 

*.  Foruia  and  temple  of  ApoUo. 
*.  OcbertemDln. 
•,•.  ReMTToirs. 


daoca  i<  insufficient  to  decide.    (Tertuffim.  Seerp. 
42  ;  Barth,  p.  107.) 

It  has  beoi  already  intimated  that  the  views  now 
stated  are  thoae  only  of  one  party  amcng  the  geo- 
graphers and  scholars  who  have  studied  the  topo- 
graphy of  Carthage.  Of  their  general  correctness, 
we  are  more  and  more  ccnrinoed ;  but  it  seems  only 
fair  to  thoae  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  fur- 
ther to  exhibit  the  results  MT  the  offtati  views,  in 
the  form  of  the  above  ground-plan,  copied  from  the 
AtloM  Antiqmu  of  Spruner,  who  haa  taken  it  from 
the  Erdbmdt  of  Karl  Bitter. 

A  very  complete  plan  of  the  ruins  in  their  present 
state,  by  Falbe,  is  given  in  the  periodical  entitled 
AutUaid,  for  1836,  No.  122.  [P.  S.] 

CARTUA'GO  MOVA  (Kapx»<^  4  >>«,  Polyb., 
Strab.,  PtoL,  Liv.,  MeL,  Plin.,  Staph.  B.,  t.  c,  Ac. ; 
KalvT)  wiJAir,  Polyb.  iL  13,  iii.  13,  &&,  Steph.  B. 
a.  m.  'AAOoIa,  1liapx'fi^''%  V  Karh  t^v  Itiiplay 
KapxiiS^,  Polyb.  z.  15,  Ath.  iii  p.  92 ;  Hiapaok 
Carthago^  Flor.  ii.  6;  Ko^x't'''"'  owaprtryer^t, 
Appian.  Tier.  12,  Sbepk.  B. :  Carthago  Spartaria, 
Plin.  xxxi.  8.  s.  43,  Itm.  Ant.  pp.  396,  401 ;  Isidor. 
Orig.  XV.'  1 ;  very  often  simply  Carthago :  £iJl  and 
Ad).  KapX')'^''""!  Carthaginiensis :  Carlagau), 
a  celebrated  city  irf  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  near  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  £.  coast,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Contestani  (PtoL  ii  6.  §  14)  on  the  frontjers  of  the 
Sidetani.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  163.)  It  was  a  colony  of  Cas- 
tfaage,  and  was  built  B.  c.  242  by  Hasdrubal,  the  son- 
in-law  d  Hiunilcar  Barca,  and  his  successor  in  Spain. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  158;  Polyb.  ii.  13;  Mela,  ii.  6.  §  7; 
Solin.  23 ;  Diod.  Sic  xxv.  2 ;  Polyaen.  StrtUag.  viiL 
16,  wiMt  toiw'uraa.)  There  was  a  legend  of  an 
older  settlement  on  its  site  by  Tencer,  in  his  wan- 
derings after  the  Trojan  War.  (Justin,  xliv.  3.  §  3{ 
Sil.  Ital.  iii.  368,  sv.  192.)  The  epithet  A'mo 
was  added  to  distinguish  it  from  Carthage  in  A&ica 
the  double  introduction  of  the  word  Nob  (A'ew  Nrm 
Ciij/)  thus  made  has  been  mentioned  tmder  Cab- 

TRAOO. 

Its  situation  was  moat  admirable,  lying  as  it  did 
near  the  middle  of  the  Heditenanean  (or,  aa  tbe 
ancients  choose  to  call  it,  the  S.)  coast  of  Spain,  at 
a  moat  convenient  position  for  the  passage  to  Afiicm 
(<^  e.  the  Carthaginian  territory),  and  having  the 
only  good  harbour  on  that  coast.  (Polyh.  ii.  13,  x. 
8;  Strab.  iiL  p.  158;  Liv.  xxvi.  42.)  Polybioa 
estimates  its  distance  from  the  Columns  of  Hercnlea 
at  3000  stadia,  and  from  the  Iberus  (£iro)  2600 
(iii.  39).  Scipio's  army  took  seven  dayi  to  reach  it 
from  the  Ebro,  both  by  land  and  sea  (Polyb.  z.  9; 
Liv.  xxvi.  42);  but  at  another  time  ten  days.  (Lit. 
zzviii.  32.)  Stiabo  maku  its  distance  akxig  the 
coast  from  Calpe  2600  stadia  (iii  p.  156),  and 
from  Haasiha  (iforseiUe)  above  6000 ;  and,  aerooa 
the  Mediterranean,  to  the  opposite  cape  of  Metago- 
nium,  on  the  coast  of  the  Manaeayli,  3000  stadia 
(zviiL  ppl  827,  828,  from  Timosthenes ;  Lir.  xxviii. 
17).  PUny  (uL  3.  s.  4)  pna  187  U.  P.  for  the 
di^anoe  fn>m  the  neighbouring  headland  Satuni  Pr. 
(C.  da  Palo*)  to  Caesareia  ia  Manretania.  The 
Maritime  Itinerary  givea  3000  stadia  to  Caeaania, 
and  400  stadia  to  the  island  of  Ebosa  (/tat.  Ant. 
pp.  496,  511). 

New  Carthage  stood  a  little  W.  of  the  pramontoiy 
j«st  named  (C.  de  Paht),  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay 
keking  to  tlie  S.,  in  the  month  of  which  lay  an 
island  (HercuUs  at  Soombraria  I.*X  which  aheitend 

•  inftCfUfU,  Stiab.  iii.  f.  159;  in^ifoaim. 
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it  from  araty  triad  except  the  SW.  {A/rieut),  and 
left  onlj  a  narraw  passage  on  each  side,  so  that  it 
finned  an  exoelloiit  harbour.   (Sil.  Ital.  zr.  SSO: — 

"  Carthago  impenso  Naturae  adjuta  favore, 
Excelsos  tollit  pelago  circumflua  muros.") 

Foljlnus  gives  twenty  stadia  for  the  depth  of  this 
baj,  and  ten  for  its  breadth  at  the  mouth,  lirj, 
who  copies  the  deecriptioa  of  Folybins,  gives  by  some 
mistake  500  paces  (instead  of  aSOO)  for  the  depth, 
and  a  little  more  for  the  breadth.  The  city  was 
built  on  an  elevated  tongue  of  land,  projecting  into 
the  bay,  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  the  E.  and  S., 
and  on  the  W.,  and  partly  on  the  N.  by  a  lake 
having  an  artificial  communication  with  the  sea,  the 
mnaining  space,  or  isthmus,  being  only  250  paces 
wide ;  and  it  was  only  accessible  from  Uie  mainhmd 
by  a  narraw  path  along  the  ridge.  The  city  stood 
comparatively  low,  in  a  hollow  of  the  peninsula, 
sloping  down  to  the  sea  on  the  S. ;  but  on  the  land 
wle  it  was  entirely  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
bdghts,  the  two  at  the  extremities  being  moontain- 
«ai  and  m^^ed,  and  the  three  between  them  lower, 
but  steep  and  rocky.  On  the  eastern  height,  which 
jutted  out  into  the  sea,  stood  the  temple  rf  Aescula- 
pius (Esmun),  the  chief  deity  here,  as  Carthage ; 
en  the  western,  the  paUce  bnilc  by  Hasdmbal ;  of 
the  intervening  bills,  the  one  nearest  to  the  E.  was 
sacred  to  He{duestus,  that  on  the  W.  to  Saturn,  and 
the  middle  one  to  Aletea,  who  received  divine 
hooooiB  as  the  discoverer  of  the  silver  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Livy  mentions  also  a  hill  sacred  to 
Mercury,  perhaps  that  of  Aletes  (xxvi.  44).  We 
Bee  ben  an  interesting  example  of  the  worship  on 
'  high  places"  practimd  by  the  race.  On  the  W., 
the  city  was  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
hidgB  across  the  channel  cut  iiram  the  sea  to  the 
Udce.  (Polyb.  z.  10 ;  Liv.  xxvi.  42 ;  Strab.  iii.  p. 
1S8.)  The  city  was  most  stnmgly  fortified,  and 
was  twenty  stadia  in  circumference.  (Polyb.  x. 
11.)  Polybius  distinctly  contradicts  those  who 
gave  it  double  this  circuit  on  his  own  evidence  as  an 
eje-witness ;  and  he  adds  that,  in  his  time  (under 
the  Bomans),  the  circuit  was  still  mors  contracted. 

Besides  all  these  advantages.  New  Carthage  had  in 
its  inunediate  vicinity  the  ri(^t  silver  mines  of  Spain, 
which  are  incidentally  mentioDed  by  Polybhis  in  the 
{needing  account,  aiid  were  mora  folly  described  by 
him  in  another  passage  (xxziv.  9),  a  part  of  which 
is  peswved  by  Strabo  (iii.  pp.  147,  148,  158). 
The  description  is  taken  from  their  cinidition  under 
the  Bomans,  who  probably  (Hily  continued  the  opera- 
tions of  their  predeoesson.  The  mines  lay  twenty 
stadia  (two  geog.miles)  N.of  the  city  in  the  mountain 
spur,  which  forms  the  jnocticn  of  U.  Idubeda  and 
U.  Orospeda  (Strab.  iii.  p.  161);  and  extended  over 
a  space  400  stadia  in  circumference.  They  employed 
40,000  men,  and  brought  into  the  Soman  treasury 
35,000  drachmae  da^.  After  condensing  Poly- 
bias's  description  of  the  mode  of  extracting  the  sil- 
ver, Strabo  adds  that  in  his  time  the  silver  mines 
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PtoL  iL  6.  §  14,  from  the  shores  abounding  in  the 
fish  called  VKijutpot,  a  kind  of  tunny  or  mackerel, 
from  which  was  made  the  best  sort  of  the  sauce 
called  garoti.  (Strab.  i.  c;  Plin.  zzxi.  8.  s.  41.) 
It  is  still  called  E4combrera,  as  well  as  simply  Za 
Jdola,  tile  /ffeC  Strabo  mentions  just  above  the 
extensive  mannfiustnie  of  cured  fish  at  New  Car- 
thage and  its  neighbourhood  (««AA))  ^  rapixtia, 
iii.  f.  158). 


were  no  longer  the  property  of  the  state,  but  only 
the  gold  mines ;  the  farmer  bekmged  to  individuals. 
Such  was  the  city  founded  by  Sie  second  head  al 
the  great  houss  of  Baica,  not  perhaps  without  some 
view  to  its  bectnning  the  capital  of  an  independent 
kingdom,  if  the  opposite  faction  should  prevail  at 
Carthage  (Polyb.  x.  10,  says  that  the  palace  there 
was  built  by  Hasdmbal  ;aaraf>xuc^s  ipry6iuK» 
i^ovctas).  During  their  government  of  Spain,  it 
formed  the  head-quarters  of  their  civil  administra- 
tion and  their  military  power.  (Polyb.  iii.  IS.  §  3: 
baayfi  tpiaxiuut  nil  &aai\tu>v  i)i/  Kapxtfiovlvi' 
ir  Toi»  Kari  t^f  'ISjjplai'  t<!toii;  Liv.  xxvli.  7, 
caput  Hitpeadae.)  There  we  find  Hannibal  ngor- 
larly  establishing  his  winter  quarters,  and  receiving 
the  ambassadora  of  Borne  (Polyb.  iii.  13.  §  7,  15. 
§  4,  5,  33.  §  5 ;  Liv.  xxL  5,  6) ;  and  thence  he 
started  on  the  expedition  which  opened  the  Second 
Punic  War,  B.C.  218.  (Polyb.  iii.  39.  §  11.)  It 
remained  the  Punic  head-quarters  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Hannibal  (Pdyb,  iii.  76.  §  11),  who  had 
taken  care,  before  setting  out,  to  make  every  pro- 
vision for  its  safety  (iiL  33).  Here  were  deposited 
the  treasures,  the  baggage  of  the  Punic  army,  and 
the  hostages  of  the  Spanish  peoples.  (Pol^b.  x.  8. 
§  3 ;  Liv.  xxvi.  42.)  The  military  genius  of  P. 
Scipio  (afterwaiMs  the  elder  Africanns)  at  once,  on 
his  arrival  in  Spain,  B.a  211,  pointed  out  the  cap- 
ture of  New  Carthage  as  a  stroke  decisive  of  the  war 
in  Spain;  and,  as  soon  as  spring  opened*,  seizing  an 
opportunity  when,  by  some  fatal  oversight,  the  garri- 
son was  reduced  to  1000  men  fit  for  service,  he  made 
a  rapid  march  from  the  Ebro  with  nearly  all  his 
farces,  25,000  infantry  and  2500  cavalry,  at  the 
some  time  sending  round  his  fieet  under  Laelins,  who 
alone  was  in  the  secret,  and  took  the  city  by  storm, 
with  frightful  slaughter,  and  the  gain  of  an  immense 
booty,  B.C.  210.  (Polyb.  x.  8 — 19;  Liv.  xxvL 
42 — 51.)  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Scipio  gave 
that  example  of  continence,  which  is  so  often  cele- 
brated by  ondent  writers.  (Polyb.;  Liv.;  Vol.  Max. 
iv.  3;  GelL  vi.  8.) 

The  important  city  thus  gained  by  the  Romans  in 
Hisponia  Ulterior  naturally  became  the  rival  of 
Tairaco,  their  previous  head-quarters  in  Hisponia 
Citerior.  We  find  Scipio  making  it  his  head- 
qnorters  (in  addition  to  Tarraco),  and  celebrating 
there  the  games  in  honour  vS  his  father  and  uncle, 
B.  o,  206.  (Liv.  xsviil  18,  21,  et  alib.')  Under 
the  early  emperors  it  was  a  colony  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4), 
with  the  full  name  of  CoixonA  Victbix  JvtiA 
Nova  Carthago  (coins),  and  the  seat  of  a  con- 
ventos  jnridicus,  including  65  peoples,  besides  those 
of  the  islands.  (Plm.  2.  c. ;  Baleares.)  It  shared 
with  Tarraco  the  honour  of  the  winter  reeidenee 
of  the  Legatus  Caesaris,  who  governed  the  province 
of  Tarraconensis.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  167.)  Its  terri- 
tory is  colled  by  Strabo  Carchedonia  (Kap;i^SoWa, 
p.  161 ;  ager  Carthaginiensis,  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  57.  §  2). 
It  was  the  point  of  meeting  of  two  great  roads,  the 
one  from  Tarraco,  the  other  from  Castulo  on  the 
Baetis ;  it  was  234  U.  P.  from  the  former  phu»,  and 
203  frtan  the  Utter,  (/(in.  Ant.  pp.  396,  401  ) 
As  has  been  seen,  its  size  was  already  diminished  in 
the  time  of  Polybius;  but  still  it  was,  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  a  great  emporium,  both  for  the  export  and 
the  import  trade  of  Spain,  and  the  meet  flourishing 


*  There  was,  among  the  contemporaTy  historians, 
some  doubt  respecting  the  true  date,  which  Polybius 
removes  by  authority  (x.  9 ;  Liv.  xxvii.  7). 
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ritr  of  tiion  puis.  (Stnb.  iii.  p.  158.)  It  eon- 
tinoed  to  rinl  Takkaco  in  importanct,  till  it  was 
alnxat  entiTdj  destrorad  by  \he  Goths.  S.  bkiore, 
who  WW  a  natin  of  tb«  plaee,  spcaka  of  it  aa  d<a»- 
late  in  ▲.!>.  S95.    {Orig.jr.A.) 

Among  tb*  natural  pnductiana  of  the  land  aroond 
Now  Carthago,  Strabo  nwntioni  a  trea,  the  iipinea  off 
which  famiid^  a  bark,  ftom  whioh  bwotifol  ftbries 
were  woran  (iiL  p.  175).'  This  waa  tb*  ipartmn 
(ewifTot :  a  lort  of  broom),  which  waa  lo  abondant 
aa  to  give  to  the  city  the  name  of  Cabthaoo  Spab- 
TAKi  A  (aee  names  alMTc),  and  that  of  Camput  Spar- 
tariui  (ri  iwofnifiar  ^Utm>,  Strab.  p.  161)  to  the 
aononnding  district,  fat  a  lenfrtb  of  100  U.  P.,  and 
a  breadth  of  30  M.  P.  from  the  coast:  it  also  grew 
en  the  neighbonring  moantains.  It  was  used  for 
making  ropes  and  matted  fabrics,  first  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  afterwards  bj  the  Greeks  and  Roauuis; 
its  manufactnre  being  simihur  to  that  of  flax.  (Plin. 
xiz.  3.  s.  7,  8;  comp.  Plat.  Polit.  p.  380,  e.;  Hm. 
Cyo.  ix.  1.3;  Theophr.  H.  P.  i.  s.  5.  §  S.) 

Kew  Carthage  was  one  of  Ptolemj^s  points  of  ra- 
oorded  astroDomical  observaticn,  having  its  longest 
day  14  hrs.  SO min., and  being  distant  lOhrs.  Smin. 
W.  of  Alexandria.     (PtoL  viii  4.  §  S.) 

Numeroos  coins  are  extant,  with  epigra{dis  which 
are  interpreted  as  those  of  New  Carthage;  bnt  manj 
of  them  are  extremely  doubtful  Thoee  that  are 
certainly  ;^uine  all  belong  to  the  early  imperial 
period,  ooder  Augustas,  Tibsrios,  and  Caligula. 
Their  types  are  Tarioos.  The  usual  epigraphs  are 
V.  L  H.  K.  or  c.  V.  I.  X.  K.  (expUined  above),  and 
more  rarely  y.  l  n.  c  (Fiona,  Med.  d*  Etp.  vol.  i. 
]k.316;  Mioanet,  toL  L  p^  36,  Suppl.  toI.  L  p.  70; 
Sestini,  p.  ISS;  Ntm.  OoU.;  Eckhel,  roL  L  pp.41, 
foil.)  [P.  S.] 

CABTHA'GO  VETDS  (Ka)»xq«»  nXoui,  Ptol. 
ii.  6.  §  64:  prob.  Carta  la  Vitja),  an  inland  city  cf 
the  Ilercaones,  in  the  Deighbonrbood  of  Tanaoo^  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis.  From  its  name  we  may 
nfely  conjecture  that  it  was  an  old  Punic  aettlemnrt, 
and  that  the  epithet  M  was  added,  after  the  build- 
ing cf  New  Carthage,  to  distinguish  it  fixxn  that  &r 
more  fiunoas  city.  (Mama,  Bitp.  ii.  8 ;  Ukert,  roL 
ii.  ptii.p.419.)  [P.S.] 

CARU'RA  (jii  Kafoupi),  a  town  whidi  was  on 
the  north-eastern  limit  of  Caria  (Btrab.  p.  663);  its 
position  east  of  the  range  of  Cadmus  assigns  it  to 
Phrygia,  under  which  country  Strabo  desoribea  it 
It  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Maeander,  20  H.  P. 
west  of  Laodiceia,  according  to  the  Table,  and  on 
the  great  road  along  the  valley  of  the  Uaeander  from 
Laodiooia  to  Epbesns.  The  place  is  identified  by 
the  hot  springs,  aboot  IS  miles  NW.  of  Dsnizit, 
which  have  beat  described  by  Fococke  and  Chandkr. 
Strabo  (p.  578)  obserres  that  Caruia  contained  many 
inns  (iravSoxtw),  which  is  explained  by  the  fvA  tt 
its  btong  on  a  line  of  great  tniffio,  by  wluch  the  wool 
and  otlier  prodncts  of  the  interior  were  taken  down 
to  the  coast.  He  adds  that  it  has  hot  springs,  some 
in  the  Maeander,  and  some  on  the  banlcs  of  the  river. 
All  this  tract  is  subject  to  eartbqnakss;  and  there 
was  a  story,  reported  by  Strabo,  that  as  a  brothel 
keeper  was  lodging  in  the  iius  with  a  great  number 
of  bis  women,  they  were  all  swallowed  np  one  night 
by  the  earth  opening.  Chandler  (^Asia  Minor,  c  65) 
observed  on  tbe  spot  a  jet  of  hot  water,  which  sprang 
op  several  inches  from  the  ground ;  and  also  the  re- 
mains of  sn  ancient  bridge  over  the  river.  On  the 
road  between  Camra  and  Laodiceia  was  the  tem{de 
of  Men  Cams,  a  Carisn  deity;  and  in  the  time  of 
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Stiabo  there  was  a  Mted  school  of  medierae  here, 
under  the  presidency  cf  Zeoxis.  TUs  sdnol  was  of 
the  sect  of  Herophilns.  (Strab.  p.  680.)  Chandler 
discovered  some  remains-ca  the  road  to  T^^i*^, 
which,  he  sapposce,  may  be  the  traces  of  this  temple; 
bat  he  states  nothing  that  confirms  the  ccojectsre. 

Herodotus  (vii.  SO)  mentions  a  {daoe  called  Cy- 
drara,  t«  which  Xerxes  came  on  his  road  flron  Co- 
loesae  to  Sardes.  It  was  the  limit  of  Lydia  and 
Phjygia,  and  King  Croesns  fixsd  a  stde  then  with 
an  inscription  on  it,  iriiich  dedared  the  boondaiy. 
Leake  {Alia  Minor,  tec  p.  S51)  thinks  that  the 
Cydrara  of  Herodotus  may  be  Camra.  It  coald  not 
be  far  eff;  bnt  the  boundary  between  Lydui  and 
Phiygia  would  perhaps  not  be  placed  sonth  of  the 
Maeander  in  these  parts.  [G.  L.] 

CARUS  VICDS,  a  place  in  Bithynia,  on  a  route 
of  the  Antonine  Itin.,  which  nms  fircm  Clandiopola 
m  Bithynia  throngh  Cratia  or  Fhiviopalis,  and  Caros 
Vions  to  Ancyra  In  Galatia.  Gams  Vicns  was  30 
H.  P.  from  FUviopolis.  [G.  L.] 

OABU'SA  (Kapoiira  or  Kipomnra'),  a  Gredc 
trading  place  on  the  coast  of  Pa^Uagonia,  sooth  of 
Sinope,  and  ISO  stadia  from  it.  (Airian,  p.  15; 
Marcian.  p.  78.)  It  u  also  mentiaied  by  Scyhu  m 
a  Greek  dty;  and  by  Pliny  (vL  S).  Tbe  place  ia 
Ghartih  on  the  coast,  which  is  identified  by  the 
name,  and  the  distance  from  Sinope,  Snob.  (Ha- 
mOtoa,  iisia  JfiHop,  &e.  vol.  i.  p.  304.)  Heobaerw 
that  it  is  a  good  harboor  when  the  wind  blows  fiwn 
the  west,  and  he  thinks  that  this  must  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  somewhat  ambignons  winds  of  tbe  anooy- 
moos  Petiplos,  thoogh  thqr  an  rendered  d!0er«ntly 
Id  tha  Ladn  versioB.  [G.  L.] 

CARVANCAS  {KapouiyKas),  a  mountain  form- 
ing the  northern  bonudary  between  Pannooia  and 
Noricnm.  It  extended  frtxn  Uoont  Ocra  in  the  W. 
to  Mount  Cetiua  in  the  E.,  in  the  neigfaboarhood  of 
Aimona.  It  most  accordingly  be  identified  with  tbe 
range  between  the  SSmmmiug  and  SehSoU.  (PtoL 
iL  14.  §  1,  iiL  I.  §  ],  where,  however,  the  commoo 
reading  is  KoywMraSl^.)  fL.  S.! 

CABVENTUM  (Jiafoinrw.  .?(*.Carventanns), 
an  ancient  city  cf  Latinra,  mentioned  in  the  list 
giras  by  DicDyshia  of  the  thirty  states  of  the  Lathi 
League  (t.  61,  where  tha  reading  Kapstmnvf  {or 
Kafmmani  is  clearly  proved  by  Steph.  B  ».  ».). 
No  subsequent  mention  oocors  of  the  city,  wliidi 
waa  probably  destroyed  at  an  aaiiy  period  by  tha 
Aeqnians  or  Volsdans,  bat  the  citadel,  An  Car- 
ventana,  which  appeals  to  have  been  a  ibrtreaa  af 
great  strength,  is  npeatedly  mentioned  daring  tha 
wars  of  the  Banians  with  the  Aeqnians.  It  wm 
twice  stu-prised  by  the  latter  people;  the  iirst  time  it 
was  retaken  by  the  Bomans,  but  en  the  aeoead  oeca- 
sioo,  B.  c.  409,  it  defied  all  the  rifbrta  of  the  eeasal, 
and  we  an  not  told  when  it  waa  snhr»ii]iii  iillj  re- 
covered.   (Liv.  iv.  53,  55.) 

From  the  ciroamstances  in  vrinch  tbe  An  Car- 
ventana  hen  occurs,  it  seems  probable  that  it  waa 
situated  not  &r  from  Meant  Algidns,  or  tba  nortfaem 
declivities  of  the  Alban  Hills;  bnt  then  is  no  doe  to 
its  precise  position.  Nibby  and  Gell  incline  to  pfane 
it  1^  Kocea  Mateima,  a  castle  on  a  rocky  eminance 
of  the  Volsdaa  moonlaiBa,  a  few  miles  from  Corn. 
(Nibby,  J)iiUonti,  toL  iii.  p.  17 ;  GeU,  Top.  of 
aimt,y.ZH:)  [E.H.B.] 

CARVETII,  in  Britain.  An  inscriptioo  now  laat, 
bnt  one  which  Cambden  expressly  states  to  have 
seen  from  the  ndgfabouriuxid  of  Old  Paoritli,  in 
Cumberiand,  ran  thus : 
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(Hanel<7,  Brilamtia  Somana,  ii.  3.)  [R  6.  L.] 
CARVO,  a  place  oa  the  mad  from  Logdannm 
BataTonim  (^La/dani)  to  Vemania  (^Imnefuiadt). 
Tb«  Antonlne  Itin.  nukn  one  (Utioa  between  Leg- 
dm  sad  TisjectDm  (  Utrecht'),  and  another  between 
Utrtokt  and  Carva  The  Itin.  places  Harenatio  or 
Arenacnm  next  after  CSarro;  bat  the  Table  makes 
Caiitia  Uercolis  the  next  station,  and  the  distance 
&un  Canro  to  Castn  HereuUs  is  ziii.,  which  is  as- 
isnied  tolMM.P.  D'Anrille  affirms  that  we  cannot 
look  for  this  place  lower  down  than  Wagetimgta,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ntder  Rhya.  Walckenaer 
pUca  it  a  little  lower  at  Rhextn,  whioli  most  be 
Mar  the  mark.  Some  other  geographers  have  fixed 
Carro  where  it  cannot  ba.  [Q.  L.] 

CA'BYAB  (Kd^uw:  Etk.  Kafuimii),  a  town  of 
Isconia  upon  tha  frontien  of  Araadia.  It  was 
originallj  an  Arcadian  town  beloDging  to  T^^ 
bat  was  eonquend  \sj  the  Spartans  and  annexed  to 
tktir  territoi7.  (Phot.  Lete.  t.  v.  KopMEnia;  Pans. 
*iii.  45.  §  1.)  Caryaa  revolted  from  Sparta  after 
the  battk  of  Lenctra  (B.a  371),  ani  ofiered  to 
guide  a  Theban  armj  into  Laconia;  but  shortly  af- 
terwards it  was  severely  punished  for  its  treadiery, 
for  Archidamns  took  the  town  and  put  to  death  all 
the  inhabitants  who  were  made  prisoners.  (Xen. 
Bdl.  TL  5.  §§  34—37,  vii.  1.  §  38.)  Caryae  was 
celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Artemis  CaiTatia,  and 
fir  the  anaoal  festival  of  this  goddess,  at  which  the 
Ijwdamwnian  virgins  nsed  to  per&rm  a  pecnliar 
Itind  of  dance.  (Pans,  tit  10.  §  9  ;  Lncian.  ie 
Salt  10.)  This  festival  was  of  great  antiqnity,  for 
in  the  second  Hessenian  war,  Aristomenea  is  aaiid  to 
have  carried  off  the  Lacedaemonian  virgins,  who 
wen  dancing  at  Caryae  in  boooar  of  Artemis. 
(FUa.  iv.  16.  §  9.)  It  was,  periutpa,  from  this  an- 
dent  dance  of  the  Laeedaemonisn  maidens,  that  the 
Qreek  artists  gave  the  name  of  Caryatides  to  tin 
female  fignraa  which  were  employed  in  aichitectnre 
Butead  oF  pillars.  The  tale  of  Vitravng  reepecting 
the  origin  of  these  figures,  is  not  entitled  to  any 
er«lit.  Ha  relates  (i.  1.  §  5)  that  Caryae  revolted 
to  the  Pemiana  after  the  battle  of  Thermopylae;  that 
it  was  in  coosequenoe  destroyed  by  the  allied  Greeks, 
who  killed  the  men  and  led  the  women  into  oapti- 
vity;  and  that  to  oommemoiate  the  disgraoe  of  the 
latter,  representatiaiia  of  them  were  emjdoyed  in  ar- 
cUtectore  instead  of  colomns. 

The  exact  position  of  Caiyae  has  given  rise  to 
dispnte.  It  is  evident  from  the  aooomit  of  Pansa- 
sias  (iii  10.  §  7),  and  from  the  history  of  more  than 
SOS  campaign  that  it  was  situated  on  the  road  from 
TegcatoSparta.  (Tbncv.SS;  Xen.J7i!U.vi.5.§§35, 
37  ;  Liv.  zxxiv.  86.)  If  it  was  (m  the  direct  road 
{not  Tegea  to  Sparta,  it  must  be  placed,  with  Leake, 
at  tlie  Khan  qf  Krevatd:  but  we  are  more  inclined 
to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Boblaye  and  Boss,  that  it 
stood  on  one  of  the  side  roads  from  Tegea  to  Sparta. 
Boss  placea  it  MW.  of  the  Kham  qf  Kravaii,  in  a 
yalley  of  a  tributary  of  the  Oenns,  where  there  is  an 
iisnlated  hill  with  andent  ruins,  about  an  hour  to  the 
light  or  wast  of  the  village  of  ^tViiAofa.  Although 
w  md  ban  Tegea  to  Sparta  is  kogsr  by  way  «f 
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Ariiluna,  it  was,  probably,  often  adopted  in  war  in 
preference  to  the  direct  road,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
defiles  of  KUtiira,  and  to  obtain  for  an  encampment 
a  good  snpply  of  watar.  Bobkye  remarks,  that 
there  are  springs  of  excellent  water  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ardikova,  towhich  Lyoophron,  probably, 
allodes  (Kuptxiy  or  KapvKcii>  norir,  Lyoophr.  149). 
(Leake,  Pdopoimefiaca,  p.  342,  seq.;  Boblaye, 
Rechenka,  p.  73  j  Boss,  Reum  tm  Pekmomui,  p. 
175.) 

CARYANDA  {Kntifta  :  Etk.  Kofwayte/v). 
Stepfaanns  («.  t>.  l^apiavUC)  says  that  Hecstaena, 
made  the  accusative  singular  Kxipiartof.  Ue  de- 
scribes it  as  a  city  and  harbour  (Al.uiii')  near  Hyn- 
dus  and  Cos.  But  t-i/iiiv,  in  the  text  of  Stefdianns, 
is  an  smendatim  or  alteration  :  the  MSS.  have 
Xlpanfi  "lake."  Strabo  (p.  658)  plaeee  Caryanda 
between  Myndns  and  Bargylia,  and  he  describes  it, 
according  to  the  common  text,  as  "a  lake,  and 
island  of  the  same  name  with  it ;"  and  thus  the  text* 
of  Stephanus,  who  has  got  his  information  from 
Strabo,  agree  with  the  texts  of  Stnbo.  Pliny 
(v.  31)  simply  mentions  the  island  Caryanda  with 
a  town ;  bot  be  is  in  that  passage  only  enumerating 
islanda.  In  another  passage  (v.  89)  he  mentions 
Caryanda  as  a  place  on  the  mainland,  and  Mela 
(i.  16)  does  also.  We  must  suppose,  therefore,  that 
there  was  a  toi^  on  the  island  and  one  oo  the  main- 
land. The  harbour  might  lie  betweeiL  Scylaz, 
supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Caryanda,  describee  the 
plan  as  sn  island,  a  city,  and  a  port.  Tzschuck* 
corrected  the  text  of  Strabo,  and  changed  hlfuni  into 
X{ui)y :  and  the  lust  editor  of  Stephanus  haji  served 
him  the  same  way,  following  two  modem  critics. 
It  is  true  that  these  words  are  often  confounded  in 
the  Greek  texta ;  bnt  if  we  change  Xipan)  into  Ki/air 
in  Stiabo's  text,  the  word  TQJrrf,  which  refers  to 
Xi/iyri,  must  also  be  altered.  (See  Groskurd's  note, 
TmuL  Strab.  vol.  iii  p.  53.) 

Leake  {Asia  Sfitor,  p.  837)  says  "  there  can  be 
little  donbt  that  the  luge  peninsula,  towards  the 
westward  end  of  which  is  the  fine  harbour  called  by 
the  Turks  Paiha  Limdni,  is  the  ancient  island  of 
Caiyanda,  now  joined  to  the  main  by  a  narrow  sandy 
isthmus."  He  considers  Patha  Limam  to  be  the 
harbour  of  Caryanda  "  noticed  by  Strabo,  Scylaz, 
and  Stephanus."  But  it  shonld  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  texts  of  Strabo  and  Stephanus  sp«k  of 
a  \iiunt,  which  may  mean  a  place  that  cranmuni- 
cated  with  the  sea.  The  supposition  that  the  island 
being  joined  to  the  main  is  a  remote  effect  of  the 
alluvium  of  the  Haeander,  seems  very  nnlikely. 
At  any  rate,  before  we  admit  this,  we  mnst  know 
whether  there  is  a  cunrent  along  this  coast  that  runs 
south  from  the  ontlet  of  the  Maeander. 

Strabo  mentions  Scylaz  "  the  ancient  writer"  as 
•  Dative  <£  Caryanda,  and  Stephanus  has  changed 
him  into  "the  ancient  logographus."  Scylai  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  44) :  he  suled  down 
the  Indus  under  the  order  of  the  fint  Darius  king 
of  Persia.  He  may  have  written  something ;  for,  if 
the  Scylaz,  the  author  of  the  Periplus,  lived  some 
time  after  Herodotus,  as  some  critics  suppose,  Strabo 
would  not  call  him  an  ancient  writer.        [G.  L.] 

CABYSIS  (yUpvais)  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Lycia,  belonging  to  the  town  of  Orya.  (Steph.  t,  v. 
Kpdo.)  [G.  L.] 

CABYSTUS.  1.  (Ko/ruirroj  :  EA.  Kofiimos  : 
Katytto),  a  town  of  Enboea,  situated  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Oche.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Homer  (72.  iL  539),  and  ia  said  to 
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hare  been  founded  bj  Drjopes.  (Thnc.  rii.  57 ;  IKod. 
iv,  37 ;  Scjmn.  576.)  Its  name  was  deriTcd  from 
Carystus,  the  son  of  Cbeinm.  (Steph.  B.  <.  r. ;  Eu- 
(tath.  ad  Bom.  L  c.)  The  Persian  expedition  nnder 
Datis  and  Artaphemes  (b.  c.  490)  landed  at  Ca- 
rjBtus,  the  inhabitants  al  which,  after  a  slight  r&- 
siitance,  were  compelled  to  sabmit  to  the  inTaders. 
(ilerod.  vi.  99.)  CarTstns  was  one  of  the  towns, 
from  whidi  Themistocles  levied  money  after  the 
battle  of  Sabunis.  (Herod,  riii.  112.)  A  iew  years 
afterwards  we  find  mention  of  a  war  between  the 
Athenians  and  Carystians;  bnt  a  peace  was  in  the 
end  concluded  between  them.  (Thnc.  I  98 ;  Hend. 
iz.  103.)  The  Carystians  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Athenians  in  the  Lamian  war.  (Died,  zriii.  1 1.) 
They  esponsed  the  side  of  the  Bomanc  in  the  war 
against  Philip.  (Liv.  xxxii.  17;  PoL  xriii.  30.) 

Cirystus  wis  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  iparble, 
which  was  in  much  request  at  Rome.  Strabo  places 
the  quarries  at  Marmarimn,  a  place  npon  the  coast 
near  Carystus,  opposite  Halie  Araphenides  in  At- 
tica ;  bnt  Mr.  Hawkins  foand  the  marks  of  the 
qoarrie*  npon  Ht.  Ocba.  On  his  ascent  to  the 
summit  of  this  mountain  he  saw  seven  entire  co- 
lumns, apparently  on  the  spot  where  they  had  been 
qoarried,  and  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the 
■ea.  This  marble  is  the  CipoUno  of  the  Romans,  — 
a  green  marble,  with  white  zones.  (SErab.  x.  p.  446 ; 
Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21,  xxxvi.  6.  s.  7  i  Plin.  Ep.  t.  6; 
Tibull.  iii.  3.  14;  Senec.  Tnad.  835;  SUt  Theb. 
▼ii.  3*0;  CapitoL  Gordian.  32;  Hawkins  in  Wal- 
pole's  TraveU,  p.  288.)  At  Carystus  the  mineral 
asbratus  was  also  obtained,  which  was  hence  called 
the  Carystian  stone  {\l0ot  Kafiaruit,  Pint,  ds  JM/. 
Orae.  p.  707;  Strab.  L  c;  ApolL  Dysc  Hist.  Mi- 
rob.  36.)  There  are  very  few  remains  of  the  an- 
cient Carystus.  (Fiedler,  Reite  durch  Oriechenland, 
Tol.  i.  p.  428.) 

Antigonu.%  the  author  of  the  Historiae  Hirabiles, 
the  oomic  poet  Apollodoms,  and  the  physician  Dio- 
des were  natives  of  Carystus. 


COU  or  CARYSTUS  IK  ICBOKA. 

S.  A  town  in  Laconia,  in  the  district  Aegytis, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Laconia.  Its  wine  was  cele- 
brated by  the  poet  Alcman.  Leake  sopposes  that  Ca- 
rystus stood  at  the  Kalgria  of  Gkiorgkitxi.  (Strab. 
X.  p.  446  ;  Athen.  i.  p.  31,  d.;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.  Ktf- 
ptxrrot;  Leake.  Ptlopotmaiaea.  pp.  350,  366.) 

CASCANTUM.     [Vascosks.] 

CASCI.     [Latisi.] 

CASEIROTAE  (Koffeywrw,  Ptol.  vi  17.  §3), 
one  of  the  ten  tribes  into  which  Ptolemy  divides 
Aria.     They  lived  in  the  soath  part,  on  the  confines  , 
of  Drangiana.  [V.] 

CA'SIA  BE'GIO  (4  Koffla  x»P«)>  *  district  of ; 
Scythia  extra  Imaum.  SW.  of  the  ksedonea,  touching  ' 
on  the  W.  the  Imaus  and  the  cara\-an  station  for 
merchants  going  from  the  Sacae  to  Serica  [AscA- 
TANCAs],  and  extending  E.  as  far  as  the  CAsn  H. 
(Ptol.  vi.  15.  §  3.)  [P.  &] 


CASaiNUU. 

CA'SII  HONTES  (vi  Kiaia  S^ :  Kian  U.\ 
a  ruge  of  moontains  in  the  £.  of  Central  Asia, 
being  a  continuatico  of  the  Ascatancas  range,  and 
forming  part  of  the  S.  boondaiy  of  Scythia  eztrs 
Imaum  and  of  Serica.      The  range  intersects  the 
great  deeert  of  Gobi  in  a  line  fimn  W.  to  £.     Pto- 
lemy pUces  the  W.  extremity  of  the  chain  in  152" 
Img.  and  44°  laL,  and  its  E.  extremity  in  171°  long, 
and  40°  bL     It  contained  the  N.  source  of  the 
riverBAims.  (Ptol.vi.l5.§2,16.§§3,5.)  [P.S.] 
CASILI'NUM  (KoffiAuw:  Etk.  Casilinas:  Ca- 
poaa),  a  town  of  Campania,  situated  en  the  river 
Vnltnmns,  about  3  miles  W.  of  Capoa-     We  han 
no  account  of  it  prior  to  the  Boman  conqnest  tt 
Campania,  and  it  was  probably  bnt  a  small  town, 
and  a  dependency  of  Capua.     But  it  derived  import* 
ance  as  a  military  position,  from  its  guarding  the 
principal  bridge  over  the  Vnltumns,  a  deep  and 
rapid  stream  which  is  not  fbidable;  and  on  this 
account  plays  a  considerable  part  in   the  Second 
Punic  War.    It  was  oocnpied  by  Fabius  with  a  strong 
garrison,  in  the  campaign  of  B.C.  217,  to  prevent 
Hannibal  firom  crossing  the  Vnlttunus  (Liv.  sxii. 
15);  and  the  following  year,  after  the  battle  of 
Caimae,  was  occupied  by  a  small  body  of  Roman 
troops  (consisting  principally  of  Latins  from  Frae- 
neste,  and  Etruscans  fiora  Perasia),  who,  though 
little  more  than  a  thousand  in  number,  had  th* 
courage  to  defy  the  arms  of  Hannihal,  and  were  able 
to  withstand  a  protracted  siege,  until  finally  com- 
pelled by  famine  to  surrender.    (Liv.  xxiiL  17,  19; 
Strab.  V.  p.  249 ;  VaL  Max.  vii.  6.  §§  2, 3 ;  Sil.  ItaL 
xiL  426.)     Livy  tells  us  <in  this  occasion  tbat  Casi- 
linum  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Vnltnmns, 
and  that  the  garrison,  having  put  aU  the  inhabitants 
to  the  sword,  occupied  only  the  portion  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  next  to  Rome:  snch  at  least  is  th* 
natural  constmction  of  his  words, "  partem  nibia  quae 
cit  Vultnmnm  est;"  yet  all  his  subsequent  accounts 
of  the  operations  of  the  siege  imply  that  it  was  the 
part  next  to  Capmoa  the  lefi  bank  which  they  held, 
and  this  is  in  fiwt  the  natural  fortress,  fcrmed  by  « 
sharp  elbow  of  the  river. 

Casilinum  wu  recovered  by  the  Romans  in  b.  c. 
214  (Liv.  xxiv.  19),  and  firom  this  tons  we  hear  no 
more  of  it  until  the  period  of  the  Civil  Wan.  It 
appears  that  Caesar  had  established  a  cdcny  of  vete- 
rans there,  who,  after  his  death,  were,  together  witb 
those  settM  at  Calatia,  the  first  to  dechn  in  bvoor 
of  his  adopted  son  Octavian.  (Appian,  B.C.m.  40; 
Cic.  PhiL  ii.  40.)  This  cokiny  appears  to  hav« 
been  strengthened  by  H.  Antonius  (Cic.  L  c),  bat 
did  not  retain  its  colonial  rights;  and  the  town  itself 
seems  to  have  bllen  into  decay;  so  that,  thongfa 
Strabo  notices  it  among  the  cities  of  Campania,  PKny 
speaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  going  fiut  to  ruin.  (StnK 
L  c;  Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  9.)  It  however  contiinied  to 
exist  thronghont  the  Roman  empire,  as  we  find  its 
name  both  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Tabula.  (Ptol.  ui.  I. 
§  68 ;  Tab.  Pent)  The  period  of  its  final  decline  or 
destruction  is  uncertain ;  bnt  in  the  9th  century  tbeie 
appears  to  have  been  no  town  on  the  spot,  wben  the 
cidiens  of  Capua,  after  the  destmctioa  of  their  own 
city,  established  themselves  on  the  site  of  Caalinnin, 
and  transfiBiTed  to  the  latter  the  name  of  Capoa, 
which  it  continues  to  retain  at  the  present  day. 
[Capua.]  The  importance  of  its  bridge,  aixl  the 
fiushties  which  it  aSiirded  for  defence,  were  probably 
the  reasons  of  the  change,  and  have  led  to  the  modera 
Capotn  becoming  a  strong  fortress,  thoofrh  a  poor 

[E.H.  B.] 


and  nnimpuitant  dty. 
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CASINOMAGUS. 

CASIKOMAOUS,  in  Transalpine  Gaol,  is  placed 
bf  the  Table  on  a  rood  from  Mediolanum  Santonnm 
[Satata)  to  Aosritum,  Augnstoritom  (^Limoges), 
25)  Bonum  miks  from  Limoget.  It  seems  to  be 
Ckauemm,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ttenne,  which  is 
a  probable  comiption  of  Caainomagns.  D'Anville 
discnsses  the  poeition  of  another  Casinomagos  some- 
where between  A\ich  and  Touloute,  bat  nothing  can 
be  made  of  it.  [G.  L.] 

CASI'NUM  (Kioivw.  EA.  Cosinas,  -Stis:  Son 
Gtrmmo),  a  considerable  city  of  Latinm,  in  the  more 
extended  ose  of  the  term,  sitoated  on  the  Via 
Latina,  7  miles  from  Aqninum,  and  16  from  Vena- 
from.  It  was  distant  about  5  miles  from  the  left 
lank  of  the  rirer  Liris,  and  was  the  last  city  of 
Latinm  towards  the  frontier  of  Campania.  (Sbab. 
T.  p.  237 ;  Itbi.  AnLf.  303.)  From  its  situation  it 
mnst  hare  been  included  in  the  Volsciau  territory, 
and  probably  belonged  originally  to  that  people ;  bnt 
it  was  subsequently  ocenjned  by  the  Samnites,  from 
whom  it  was  wrested  by  the  Bomans.  (Varr.  de  L.L. 
Tii.  29.)  In  B.  c.  312  a  Roman  colony  was  sent 
there,  at  the  same  time  as  to  Interamna,  both  evi- 
dently for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  ridi  valley  of 
the  Liris.  (Lir.  ix.  28.)  As  its  name  is  not  found 
in  the  list  of  the  thirty  Latin  colonies  given  by  Livy 
in  B.C  209,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  a  "  oolonia 
avium"  (tbdvig.  de  Colon,  p. 264),  but  no  snbso- 
qnent  notice  is  found  of  it  as  such.  Its  name  is 
repeatedly  mentioned  during  the  Second  Punic  War, 
and  on  one  occasion  Hannibal  encamped  in  its  ter- 
ritciy,  which  be  ravaged  for  two  days,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  reduce  the  town  itself.  (Liv.  zui.  13, 
ixri.  9.)  After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  it  as  a  for- 
tnss,  but  it  became  a  flourishing  and  opulent  muni- 
cipal town,  both  under  the  Bepablic  and  the  Empire. 
(Cic.  pro  Plane.  9 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  237.)  Its  territory, 
£ke  that  of  the  neighboiuring  Venafrnm,  was  parti- 
cularly &vanrable  to  the  growth  of  olives,  but  the 
bnnd  level  tract  from  the  city  to  the  banks  of  the 
Liris  was  in  all  respects  very  rich  and  fertile.  (Vorr. 
«.  A  ii.  8.  §  11,  Fr.  p.  207;  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr. 
it  25,  iii  4.)  These  favoured  lands  were  among 
those  which  it  was  proposed  by  the  agrarian  law  of 
BoUos  to  portion  out  among  the  Roman  citizens 
(Cic.  L  c) ;  they  actually  underwent  that  fitte  a 
little  later,  when  a  military  colony  was  established 
there  by  the  Second  Triumvirate.  {Lib.  Colon. 
p.  232 ;  Znmpt,  de  Colon,  p.  336.)  Casinum  is  not 
termed  a  colony  by  Pliny,  though  it  bears  that  title 
in  several  inscriptions  (Hunt.  Jnecr.  p,1104.  7 
8 ;  Orell.  2797) ;  but  whatever  may  have  been  its 
rank,  it  is  dear,  both  from  inscriptions  and  extant 
remains,  that  it  must  have  continued  a  flourishing 
sod  considerable  town  under  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  appears  to  have  been  destroyed,  at  least  in  great 
port,  by  the  Lombards  in  the  6th  century;  the 
modem  city  of  San  Germomo  has  grown  up  on  its 
miss,  while  the  name  of  Monte  Casino  has'  been 
tetauied  by  the  celebrated  monastery  founded  (a.  d. 
i29)  by  St.  Benedict  on  the  lofty  hill  which  towers 
ioroediatdy  above  it. 

Sot  Qermmo,  however,  occnpiea  bat  a  port  of 
the  nte  of  the  ancient  Cosinmn,  the  ruins  of  which 
spread  over  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hill  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Among  them  ore  the  remains  of 
sn  omjdiitheatre,  of  small  size  but  in  unusually  per- 
fiect  preservatian,  which  vraa  erected,  as  we  learn 
from  an  inscription  still  extant,  at  her  own  private 
cost  by  Ummidia  Quodratilla,  the  same  person  cele- 
faated  by  the  younger  Pliny.    {Ep.  viL  24;  further 
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notices  of  the  some  &mily  an  found  in  Vano  da 
JLR.  iii.  3.  9;  and  an  inscription  given  by  Hoare, 
p.  270.)  Some  ruins  of  a  temple  erected  at  the 
same  time  ore  also  visible;  as  well  as  fragments  of 
a  theatre,  a  small  temple  or  sepulchral  monument 
of  a  remarkable  style,  considerable  portions  of  a 
paved  road,  and  some  parts  of  the  ancient  walls. 
The  monastery  of  Monte  Caiino,  on  the  summit  of 
the  moontain,  is  said  to  have  replaced  a  temple  of 
Apdio  which  occupied  the  same  lofty  site.  (P. 
Duic  i.  26;  Oregor.  Magn.  Dial.  ii.  8.) 

In  the  plain  below  S.  Germano,  and  on  the  bonks 
of  the  little  river  now  called  Fiume  Rapido,  are 
some  fragments  of  ruins  that  are  considered  with 
much  probability  to  have  belonged  to  the  villa  of 
Varro,  of  which  he  has  left  us  a  detailed  description ; 
it  contained  a  mnseum,  an  aviary,  and  various  other 
appendages,  while  a  clear  and  brood  stream  of  water, 
embanked  with  stone  and  crossed  by  bridges,  tra- 
versed its  whole  extent.  (Varr.  Ji.  Jt  UL  6.) 
It  Was  this  same  villa  that  M.  Anionins  afterwards 
made  the  scene  of  his  orgies  and  debaucheries.  (Cic. 
Phil.  ii.  40.)  The  stream  just  mentioned  was  pro- 
bably not  the  Xiipido  itself,  bnt  one  of  several  small 
but  clear  rivulets,  which  rise  in  the  plain  near 
Casinum.  The  abundance  ofthese  springs  is  ollDded 
to  by  Silius  Italicns,  as  well  as  the  foggy  climate 
whidi  resulted  from  them,  and  which  at  the  present 
day  renders  the  town  an  unhealthy  residence.  (Sil. 
Itol.  iv.  227,  zii.  527.)  Pliny  also  notices  (me  of 
these  streamlets,  under  the  name  of  Scatebra  (ii.  96), 
for  the  coldness  and  abnndant  flow  of  its  waten. 

The  name  of  Vtmnvs,  found  in  some  editions  of 
Vam,  appears  to  be  a  false  reading  (Schneider,  ad 
he.),  nor  is  there  any  authority  for  the  name  Ca- 
SIMCS  as  applied  to  the  river  Rapido,  which  has 
been  introduced  into  the  text  of  Strabo.  (Kramer, 
ad  loe.  ctt.)  The  ruins,  still  visible  at  8.  Germano, 
are  described  by  Romonelli  (vol.  iii.  pp.  389 — 394), 
Hoar«(Ciu<.  7'otir,vi?l.  i.pp.  268 — 277),  and  Keppel 
Craven  (Abruzzi,  vol.  i.  pp.  40 — 46.)     [E.  H.  B.J 

CA'SIUS  MONS  {Kdaioy.  JebO-el-Ahri),  a. 
mountain  of  N.  Syria,  near  Nymphaeum  (Strab.  xvi 
p.  751)  and  Selenceia  (Plin.  t.  22).  Its  base  was 
bathed  by  the  waters  of  the  Orontes.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xiv.  8.  §  10.)  This  great  mass  of  rock,  rising  ab- 
ruptly from  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  some 
highly  crystalline  gypsum  near  its  foot  on  the  E. 
side,  and  some  diollage  rocks,  serpentine,  &c  towards 
the  SE.,  is  entirely  composed  of  snpracretaceous 
limestiaie.  The  height  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
5318  feet,  falling  &x  short  of  what  is  implied  by 
Pliny's  {I.e.;  oKnp.  Solin.  39)  remark,  that  a  spec- 
tator on  the  monntain,  by  simply  turning  his  head 
from  left  to  right,  could  see  both  day  and  night. 
The  emperor  Hadrian,  it  was  said,  had  passed  a 
night  upon  the  mountain  to  verify  this  marvellous 
scene;  but  a  furious  storm  prevented  his  gratifying 
his  cnriomty.  (Spartian.  Badrian,  14.)  A  feast  in 
honour  of  Zeus  was  celebrated  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust at  a  temple  situated  in  the  lower  and  wooded 
region,  at  about  400  feet  from  the  sea.  Julian, 
during  his  residence  at  Antioch,  went  to  ofier  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  god.  (Amm,  Marc.  zxii.  14.  §  8 ;  Julian, 
Mieop.  p.  361 ;  Le  Beau,  Sat  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  6.) 
A  feast  in  hononr  of  Triptolemus  was  also  celebrated 
on  this  mountain  by  the  people  of  Antioch.  (Strab, 
p.  750.) 

Coins  of  Trtyan  and  Sevenis  have  the  epi- 
graph ZETC  KACIOC  CEAETKEON  HEIEPUC. 
(Raache,  vol  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  426.)    The  upper  part  of 
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Man  Cksili*  it  entirelj  a  Dakcd  rock,  uawmng 
to  iU  txfnmrt  name  Jeiel-el-Atrd,  at  the  bald 
mouiiUin.  (Cbaner,  £iped.  EupkraL  tdL  L  p. 
a«6.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CASIUS  MOXS  (Kiamt  Sfoi,  Stnb.  L  p.  38, 
•eq.  ITU.  pp.  758—796;  Md.  L  10,  iu.  8;  Plin.  t. 
11.  a.  l»,  JoL  13;  Locan.  PMan.  riil  539,  x.  433), 
the  modarn  £{.  KatitJk,  or  £<.  f  <u,  waa  Uie  •mnmit 
of  a  loftf  range  of  aandatone  hiUa,  on  the  bordera  cf 
E^Tpt  and  Anbia  Petraea,  immediately  looth  of  the 
LaJce  Sirboaia  and  the  McditenaiieaD  Sea.  Near  iti 
■ammit  (tood  a  temple  of  Zeoa-Ammcn,  and  on  its 
weetem  flank  waa  the  toad)  of  Cn.  Pompeiiu  Hagnua. 
The  name  of  Uona  Caaina  ii  £uniliar  to  EngUab  ean 
thnxwh  Hilton'a  rerae. 

"  A  golf  profonnd  as  that  Serbonian  bog, 
Twizt  Damiata  and  mount  Caehu  old." 

[W.  B.  D.] 
CA'SIUS  FL.  [AuiAHiA.] 
CA'SHEMAE  (Kw^vq,  Herod.  Steph.  B.,  Kcur- 
fUnu,  Thoc. :  Etk.  Kmr/urmas,  Steph.),  a  citj  of  Sidl/ 
foonded  bj  a  oolonj  from  Syracuse,  90  yean  after 
the  eetabliahment  of  the  parent  city,  or  b.  a  643. 
(Thnc  n.  5.)  It  ia  afUrwarda  mentioned  by 
Hendotna  aa  awarding  shelter  to  the  oligarchical 
party  eallad  th«  Oamori,  when  they  were  expelled 
from  SynKue ;  and  it  was  from  thence  that  they 
applied  iiar  aiaistance  to  Gelon,  then  roler  of  GeU. 
(Uer.  TIL  155.)  Bat  from  thia  period  Caamenae 
dieappean  firam  history.  Thncydidea  appears  to 
allnde  to  it  aa  a  pUce  still  existing  in  his  tioie,  but 
we  find  no  subsequent  trace  of  its  name.  It  waa 
probably  destroyed  by  some  of  the  tyrants  of  Syra- 
coae,  according  to  their  fitroorita  policy  of  remoring 
the  inhabitaots  from  the  smaller  towns  to  the  larger 
onaa.  Ita  site  is  wholly  micertain :  CltiTerina  waa 
dispoaed  to  fix  it  at  Scieli,  bat  Sir  B.  Hoaie  meotions 
the  rains  of  an  ancient  city  aa  existing  about 
a  milee  E.  of  &a  Croee  (a  small  town  9  mika  W. 
of  Seidi),  which  may  Tery  possibly  be  thoae  of  Caa- 
menae. They  are  deaeribed  by  him  as  indicating  a 
place  of  considerable  magnitude  and  importance;  bat 
do  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  carefully  examined. 
(Olnrer.  SicO.  p.  968 ;  Hotre's  Cliu$.  Tour,  toI.  iL 
p.  266.)  [E.  a  B.] 

CASPATYBUS  (Katrwirtpot,  Herod.  Ui.  102, 
iv.  44)  or  CASPAPYBUS(Ka<min>pot,  Hecat.  ap. 
Steph.  B.  «.  v.,  Fr.  179,  ed.  Didot:  n\it  Twlapiiri), 
SicvMr  imi)),  a  dty  on  the  N.  confines  of  India,  in 
the  diatriot  of  Paotyloe,  whence  Scylax  of  Caryanda 
eommenoed  hit  Toyage  down  the  Indot,  at  the  com- 
nund  of  Dareios,  the  son  cf  Uystaspes;  m  which 
Toyage  he  tailed  to  the  E.  down  the  river  into  the 
tea,  croeting  which  to  the  W.  he  arrived  at  the  head 
of  the  Red  Sta  in  the  thirtieth  month.  (Herod,  iv. 
44.)  In  the  other  passage,  Hendotos  tells  nt  that 
those  Indians,  who  are  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Cas- 
patynu  and  the  district  of  Pactylce,  dwell  to  the  N. 
of  the  other  Indians  (who  are  described  jnst  before), 
have  cnstoma  similar  to  the  Bactrians,  and  art  the 
most  warlike  of  the  Indians.  Theee  also  are  the 
Indiana  who  obtain  gold  from  the  ant-hills  of  the 
a4jaining  deeart,  in  the  marrelloaa  manner  which  he 
proceeds  to  reUte  (iii.  102,  foil.). 

On  these  simple  data  great  disenssiona  hare  been 
cooduotad,  which  onr  space  prSTents  oar  following. 
The  two  chief  opinions  are,  that  Ctspatyrus  is  Cabal, 
and  agaui,  that  it  is  Kathmir.  On  the  whole,  the 
latter  teems  most  probable,  bat  certainty  teems 
almost  unattainable.  The  Sanscrit  name  of  Ktuk- 
■w*  it  Kmfopa  par,  which,  condensed  to  Katpapar, 
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fdret  at  tbt  ftnn  fonsd  in  Hecataeoa;  and  fttther, 
the  Tery  similar  name  CAaraiUA  eertainly  dadgnttes 
the  coontiy  of  Katimir.  At  to  the  ezpcdilioo  of 
Scylax,  remembering  that  the  tnia  tooroe  of  tht 
Indus  m  Tibet  waa  nnknown  to  the  ancients,  and 
tfaerefere  that  the  Toyage  mnct  have  eommoioed  near 
the  toorce  of  one  cf  the  chief  tribotaties,  assuredly 
no  better  starting  point  cnold  be  foond  than  the 
Jebim,  at  the  lake  formed  by  it  below  Eadunr, 
The  eastward  coarse  of  tht  i«yageit  the  great  diS- 
cnlty.  (Heerm,  Idem,  vrf.  L  pt  i.  p.  S7I ;  Bitter, 
Erdbmdo,  ToLiH.  pp.  1087,  tblL;  Boblen,  AlU  /a- 
dim,  ToL  L  p.  64 ;  Schlegel,  Bertim  Tatdtmbaek, 
1829,  p.  17;  Von  Hammer,  AmmeJ.  Vim.  toI.  h.  p^ 
36 ;  Bihr,  Exean.  ad  Bmvd.  lit  102 ;  Muinert, 
Geoffr.  d.  GrieeA.  a.  R6m.  ToL  v.  pt  L  }^  7,  fbO  | 
ForbiRcr,  Alt*  Otogr.  Tol.  ii.  p.  SI  1.)        [P.  S.] 

CASPEl'RU  (Katnre^iia),  a  district  of  India 
intra  Qangem,  about  the  sources  of  the  rirert  Ht> 
DAtrsa  (Jefam),  Sandabal  (which  is  no  doobt  tht 
Acesines,  Chenab;  see  Cajitabbab),  and  Adris  or 
Bboadla.  (Ptoi.  viL  1.  §  43.)  The  people  called 
Catpeifaei  {Kmniftioi)  are  presently  afterwards 
mentioned  as  E.  of  thoae  on  the  Hydaspea,  and  W.  of 
the  Gymnoaophistae,  who  are  near  the  Upper  Ganges. 
They  haTe  numerous  dties  (Ptolemy  names  18), 
one  of  which  it  Caapein  (Kdowfipa),  eridtnUy  the 
capital  (§§  47—50).  The  name,  the  peatian,  and 
the  nombcr  of  cttiea,  all  concur  to  identify  Casparia 
with  the  rich  Talley  of  Kntbmir,  which  is  watend 
by  the  upper  counat  of  the  Jdam  and  Ckmai,  be- 
sides smaller  riTen;  and  Caspeira  is  probably,  thera- 
fi>re,  the  city  of  Kathmar  or  Brinagar.  Manneit 
wonU  read  Kaafuipia  (^  and  a-  being  letters  easily 
confiued);  but  tl»  alteratiaa  is  onnaeestaiy,  for  a 
reason  stated  nnder  CAsrATTBDS. 

Caspeira  ia  one  of  Ptolemy's  pants  of  rarordel 
attronomical  observations,  having  14  hrs.  5  min.  in 
its  longest  day,  and  being  distant  about  4}- Ins.  E- 
of  Alexandria.  The  latter  number,  compared  with 
those  assigned  to  Bucephala  and  neighbouring  places, 
confirms  the  position  given  to  Caspeiia,  viz.,  JTosi' 
star.    (Ptol  TiiL  26. 1  7.)  [P- &! 

OASPEI'RU  INS.  [FoimnrATAB.] 
CASPE'BIA,  a  town  <^  the  Sabmes,  known  only 
fi-om  the  mentiim  of  its  name  by  Vii^  (.4tit.  viL 
714),  and  by  his  imitator  Slius  Italicna  (viiL  416). 
The  Utter  tells  us  it  derived  its  name  from  the  Bao- 
triana,  probably  connecting  it  absurdly  with  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Both  authras  assodato  it  with  Fo- 
mli,  and  it  seems  profashle  that  its  site  is  eorrsctly 
fixed  at  Atpra,  a  village  about  15  miles  8W.  of 
JUeti,  and  13  N.  of  Correse  (Cures).  (Cluver. 
ItaL  p.  676;  Westphal,  jRom.  KampagM,  p.  133.) 
Vibias  Sequester  (p.  1 1 )  tells  us  that  the  irver  Hi- 
meUa,  mentioned  by  Virgil  in  the  same  line,  flowed 
near  Casperia ;  it  is  aappoeed  to  be  the  small  stream 
now  called  the  ilia.  [Uholla.]  [E.H.B.] 
CASPIAE  POBTAE.  [CAara  Moimts.] 
CA'SPIAE  PTLAE  (ai  ^Unm  iriKm,  P<il.  r. 
44 ;  Stnib.  xL  pp.  522,  S26 ;  al  fUtnu  *«Aai, 
Hecat.  Fr.  171;  PtoL  vi.  2.  §  7;  Airian,  Aaab.  iu. 
19;  KtHnrioto  wiKu,  Dkmya.  P.  1064),  a  namnr 
pass  leading  from  North- Western  Asia  into  the  NE. 
provinces  of  Persia:  hence,  aa  tht  course  which  an 
army  eoald  take,  called  by  Dimysins  (1036)  KKiiOtt 
Tuiqr  'Affi^iSot.  Their  exact  pos^on  was  at  the 
division  of  Parthia  from  Media,  about  a  day's  jnumey 
from  the  Median  town  Bhagae.  (Arrian,  iii.  19.) 
According  to  Isidorus  Charax,  they  were  iirunediately 
below  M.  Catpint.    At  in  the  cms  of  the  paoplt 
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eiDtd  Oupi,  then  nem  to  h»Ta  been  (too  moon- 
tains,  Mch  called  CVupttu,  one  neer  the  Annenian 
ftontier,  the  other  near  the  Paitluan.  It  was  thronf;h 
the  paw  of  the  Caapiae  Pylae  that  Alexander  the 
Great  panned  Daieins.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iiL  19; 
Curt.  TL  14;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.)  It  waa  one  of 
the  miat  important  placea  in  ancient  geography,  and 
fi«n  it  many  of  the  meridians  were  meamred. 
(Strab.  L  p.  64,  xL  pp.  505,  514,  zt.  f.  7S0,  &c} 
The  exact  pfause  corresponding  with  the  ancient  Cas- 
piie  Pylae  ia  probably  a  spot  between  Harh-a-Koh 
ud  Siai-Kok,  aboat  6  paraeangs  baa  Bef,  the 
name  of  the  entrance  of  which  is  called  Ikrti. 
(Horier,  Stcond  Joumej/.)  [V.} 

CASPIA'NA.     [Oabiti.] 

CA'SPU  (Ki^uh),  a  nation  sfpuaAXj  mffsaHj 
inhabiting  a  district  it  Media,  near  the  month  of  the 
Cjnu  (,Kir),  and  adjacent  to  a  mountain  which 
bore  the  name  of  M.  Caspius.  Their  exact  pceition 
and  thtir  extant  axe  eqnidly  onoertain  and  indefinite, 
aa  the  name  might  apply  to  any  of  the  tribes  who 
lirtd  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  derired  its  own 
name  from  them.  H«ca  it  is  that  we  find  mention 
of  a  similar  named  people  in  another  locality  on  the 
•aatem  ooofines  of  Media  near  Hyrcaiua,  and  at  the 
Caspian  gates  (Herod,  ui.  29;  Strab.  E^  xi), and 
also  ia  Albania  (Strab.  xL  p.  502),  oecnpying  a  dis- 
trict which  bore  the  technical  name  of  CaspiAin, 
and  lo  whom  Strabo  attribntes  the  name  of  the  Sea. 
Aceoading  to  Strabo  (xi.  pp.  517 — 520),  the  manners 
of  these  people  were  of  the  most  barbarooa  character, 
sad  rwmibled  tfaoee  of  the  people  of  Bactriana  and 
Sogdiana.  Ptolemy  placed  the  Caspii  rather  more  to 
the  SE.  than  otber  geographers.  (Ptol.  ti.  S.  S  5; 
Mel  is,  iiL  6;  Cnrt.  it.  12.)  [V.] 

CASPII  MONTES  (jUrwia  ifni),  a  westeni 
fortion  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Orantea  and  Coro- 
nas {Daaaand)^  which  extended  along  the  SE. 
■hots  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  borders  of  Media, 
Hyrcaoia,  and  Farthia,  aboat  40  miles  N.  of  the 
ncdam  town  of  Teheran.  They  doobtlees  derired 
tbor  name  taxa  ate  of  the  tribes  who  lived  on  the 
laden  of  that  sea.     [CaBFn.]  [V.] 

CASPI'NQIUM,  is  placad  by  the  Table  on  a  road 
Iran  Logdimnm  Bataromm  (^Leydat)  to  Novio- 
magna  (A'jfneyen).  It  Is  45  Boman  miles  from 
Noriomagns.  WiJckenaer  fixes  it  at  Gorlam  and 
Spjek ;  other  geopaphen  fix  it  at  Aipem.  [G.  L.] 

CA'SPIUM  MAKE  {ii  Keunla  dif Aotto,  Herod. 
i  203;  PtoL  T.  9.  §  7,  TiL  5.  §  4;  Strab.  u.  p.  71, 
xi.  pp.  502,  506,  &c.;  ri  Kdmior  wdxayiu,  Strab. 
XL  p.  508),  the  largest  of  the  inland  seas  of  Asia, 
cxteuding  betwean  hO.  48°  and  37°  N.,  and  long. 
48°  and  55°  E.,  and  the  shores  of  which  were 
Scythia  intim  Imanm,  Hyrcania,  Atropatene,  and 
Ssnnatia  A;datiea.  It  derived  its  name,  accord- 
ing 10  Strabo,  fion  the  Caspii.  [CASpn.]  It 
bwe  also  the  name  of  the  Mabi  HYRCjunuM 
(HIin.  Ti.  13;  U.  Hynsnnm,  Prop.  ii.  23,  66; 
Sinus  Hynauins,  Mela,  iii-  5;  ^  Tpxavla  AtUorra, 
Hccat.  Fragm.  ex  Athen.  it;  Polyb.  t.  44;  Strab. 
ii-  p.  68,  xi.  pi  507  ;  PtoL  v.  13.  §  6 ;  Diod.  xriL 
75.)  In  many  authors  tfaeee  names  are  used  indif- 
ferently the  ooe  for  the  other;  they  are,  however, 
■listioguiahed  by  Pliny  (vL  13),  who  states  that  this 
Ha  commences  to  be  called  Uie  Caspian  after  yon 
have  {asaed  the  river  Cyms  (,Kir),  and  that  the 
Caspii  Ure  near  it;  and,  in  vi.  16,  that  it  is  called 
the  Hyrcanian  Sea  from  the  Uyrcani  who  live  along 
its  Bhare.  The  western  ade  wonld,  therefore,  in 
itiictness,  be  called  the  Caspian,  the  Eastern,  the 
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Hyrcaniaa  Of  the  size,  ferm,  and  "I'BniHiir  of  this 
inland  sea,  there  was  a  great  variety  of  opinions 
among  the  ancients;  and  it  is  not  a  little  ranarkaU* 
that  the  earliest  account  of  it  which  we  have  in  H^ 
rodotns  (L  202, 203)  ia  by  tar  the  moat  accurate. 
According  to  him,  it  took  a  vessel  with  oars  15  days 
to  traverse  its  length,  and  8  days  to  crosa  its  bnad- 
est  part  Herodotus  maintained  that  it  was  a  truly 
inland  sea,  havhig  no  connection  with  the  external 
ocean.  It  seems  clear,  also,  that  Herodotus  mad* 
its  greatest  length  from  &  to  N.  (which  is  its  true 
direction),  and  not,  aa  the  btcr  writera  sappoeed, 
firam  W.  to  E.  The  real  length  of  the  sea  is  740 
miles  fram  its  most  M.  to  its  most  S.  point;  its  ava- ' 
rage  breadth  is  about  210  miles. 

In  the  earliest  times  (as  would  appear  from  • 
fiagment  of  Hecataens,  p.  92,  ed.  Khrasen)  it  waa 
snppoaed  that  the  Caspian  Sea  was  connected  with 
the  Pontns  Enxinox  by  means  of  the  river  Phasis, 
and  still  Uter  through  the  Pains  Maeotis  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  509),  a  view  which  has  also  been  taken  by  soma 
modem  writers  and  travellers.  (Kant,  P*j».  Gtogr. 
L  1.  p.  113,  and  iiL  I.  p.  112;  F.  Parrot's  Seit  a. 
Ararat,  I  p.  24,  BerL  1834.)  Aristotle  (^Meteor. 
L  13.  §  29,  and  il  1.  §  10)  appears  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  nature  of  this  sea;  yet  tho 
n^jority  of  writers  certainly  held  optniuns  mora  or 
less  errmeous.  The  prevalent  one  was  that  it  was 
cimnected  with  the  Nrnthem  Ocean,  and  even  Strabo 
(xi  p.  519)  seems  to  have  lanctiooed  this  view 
(oonpare  also  Mela,  iii.  5;  Plin.vL  13;  Curt.vL4), 
an  error  which  perhaps  aroea  from  a  statement  of 
Eratesthenea.  (Strab.  xL  p.  507.)  Diodorus  (xviiL 
5),  however,  described  this  sea  otarec^tly,  and  Ptolemy 
(vii.  5.  §  4,)  confirmed  his  view.  It  seems  extremely 
probable  that  much  of  the  confumon  which  appears 
to  have  existed  in  antiquity  with  regard  to  this  se* 
may  have  arisen  tram  indistinct  accounts  of  the  con- 
nectioa  between  it  and  the  Oxiana  Palus  (Sea  of 
Aral).  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  these  seas 
wen  originally  connected  by  an  arm  of  the  Oxus 
(GiAon),  and  it  is  not  nnlikely  that  the  Caspian  and 
Aral  Sea  wen  eoosideied  by  many  as  the  basins  of 
one  and  the  same  sea,  f(dlowing  the  mdistinct  and 
uncertain  accounts  which  prevailed  respecting  them, 
and  perbi^ie  thereby  niginating  the  distinctive  names 
of  M.  Hyrcanium  and  M.  Caspium  for  the  Eastsia 
and  Western  Seas,  which  wen  strictly  true  ef  cos 
only.  (Malte-Brun,  Gach.  d.  Brdhmde,  L  p.  71| 
Eephalides,  Comnt.  ds  if  art  Catpio,  Gotting.  1814} 
Eichwald,  AU»  Gtogr.  d.  Catp.  Metre*,  Berlin, 
1888.)  [v.] 

OASSANDBEIA  (}iara4aiifux,  VLmtirtptiai 
Etk.  Kaaaaniptis:  Phiaka),  a  town  utuated  on  tha 
narrow  isthmus  which  connects  the  penbaula  of 
Pallene  with  the  main  hmd,  cm  which  ibrmerly  stood 
the  rich  and  flourishing  city  of  Fotidaea.  (Stnb. 
viL  p.  330;  Plin.  iv.  10.)  Potidaea  (norlJoia: 
Eth.  TlOTiXaiinit,  IIvT^taif  ^)  was  a  Dorian  city 
originally  colonised  from  Corinth  (Thoc.  i.  56; 
S<7mo.  Ch.  V.  628),  thoogh  at  what  period  is  not 
known;  it  most  have  existed  before  the  Per- 
sian wars.  It  surrendered  to  the  Pershins  on  their 
march  into  Greece.  (Herod,  vii.  123.)  After  tha 
battle  of  Salamis  it  closed  its  gates  against  Art*, 
bazns,  who  at  the  head  of  a  large  detachment  had 
escorted  Xerxes  to  the  Hellespont.  Un  his  return 
this'  general  laid  siege  to  the  pkce  d  which  Iw 
wonld  probably  have  obtained  possession  thron;;h' 
the  treachery  dT  one  of  its  citizens,  had  not  the  plot 
been  accidentally  discovered.   An  attempt  afterwarda 
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nude  against  it  by  the  Persians  ms  nnsnccessful, 
from  a  sndden  influx  of  the  sea,  while  the  troofs 
wen  crossing  the  baj  to  attack  the  town  ;  A 
great  part  of  the  Persian  force  was  destroyed,  the 
remMnder  made  a  hasty  retreat.  (Herod,  viii.  127.) 
There  was  a  coutingent  of  300  men  sent  by  Potidaea 
to  the  united  Giwk  farces  at  Platiea.  (Herod. 
is.  26.)  Afterwards  Potidaea  became  one  of  the 
tributary  allies  of  Athens,  but  still  maintained  a 
certain  metropolitan  allegiance  to  Corinth.  Certain 
magistrates  ander  the  title  of  £]udemiargi  were 
sent  there  every  year  from  Corinth.  (Thuc,  i.  56.) 
In  B.  c  432  Potidaea  revolted  from  Athens,  and 
allied  itself  with  Perdiccas  and  the  Corinthians. 
After  a  severe  action,  in  which  the  Athenians  were 
finally  victorious,  the  town  was  regularly  blockaded; 
it  did  not  capitulate  till  the  end  ol  the  second  year 
of  the  war,  after  going  through  such  extreme  sufler- 
ing  from  famine  that  even  some  who  died  were  eaten 
by  the  survivors.  (Thuc.  it  70.)  A  body  of  1,000 
colonists  were  sent  from  Athens  to  occnpy  Potidaea 
and  the  vacant  territory.  (Died.  zii.  46.)  On  the 
occupation  of  AmphipoUs  and  other  Thracian  towns 
by  Brasidas,  that  general  attempted  to  seize  upon 
the  garrison  of  Potidaea,  but  the  attack  failed. 
(Thuc  iv.  135.)  In  382,  Potidaea  was  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Olynthians.  (Xen.  ffell.  viL  §  16.) 
In  364,  it  was  taken  by  Timotheus  the  Athenian 
general.  (Diod.  zr.  81 ;  comp.  Isccr.  de  AtUid. 
p.  1 19.)  Philip  of  Macedon  seized  npoa  it  and  gave 
it  np  to  the  Olynthians.  (Diod.  xvL  8.)  The  Greek 
population  was  extirpated  or  sold  by  him.  Caasander 
founded  a  new  city  on  the  site  of  Potidaea,  and  as- 
sembled on  this  spot  not  only  many  strangers  but 
also  Greeks  of  the  neighbourhood,  especially  the 
Olynthians,  who  were  still  surviving  the  destruction 
of  their  city.  He  called  it  after  his  own  name 
Cassandreia.  (Diod.  xix.  52;  Liv.xliv.  11.)  Cas- 
saodreia  is  the  natural  port  of  the  fertile  peninsula 
of  Pallene  (^Kauaadhra),  and  soon  became  great 
and  poweriul,  surpassing  all  the  Macedonian  cities 
in  opulence  and  splendour.  (Diod.  L  e.)  Areinoe, 
widow  of  Lyumachns,  retired  to  this  place  with  her 
two  sons.  (Polyaen.  viii.  57.)  Ptolemy  Ceraunns, 
her  half-brother,  succeeded  by  treachery  in  wresting 
the  place  from  her.  Like  Alexandreia  and  Antioch, 
it  enjoyed  Greek  municipal  iostitutions,  and  was  a 
republic  under  the  Macedonian  dominion,  though 
Cassander's  will  was  its  law  as  long  as  he  lived. 
(Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  Ancient  Biitory,  voL  iii. 
pp.  231,  253.)  About  B.  c.  279  it  came  under  the 
dominion  of  Apollodoms,  one  of  the  most  detestable 
tyrants  that  ever  lived.  (Diod.  Exc.  p.  563.) 
Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  made  use  of  Cassandreia 
as  his  principal  naval  arsenal,  and  at  one  time  caused 
100  galleys  to  be  constructed  in  the  docks  of  that 
port.     (IJv.  zxviii.  8.) 

In  the  war  with  Perseus  his  son  (b.c  169),  the 
Boman  fleet  in  conjunction  with  Eumenes,  kmg  of 
Pergamus,  nndertook  the  siege  of  Cassandreia,  but 
they  were  compelled  to  retire  (Liv.  xliv.  11, 12.) 
Under  Augustus  a  Boman  colony  settled  at  Cas- 
sandreia. (Marqnardt,  in  Becker's  ffandiach  der 
SSm.  Alt.  vol.  iiL  pt.  i.  p.  1 18 ;  Eckhel,  D.  N.  voL  il. 
p.  70.)  This  city  at  length  fell  before  the  barbarian 
Hims,  who  left  hardly  any  traces  of  it  (Procop.  B.P. 
ii.4,  deAedi/.h.  3 ;  comp^ Leake,  Aorfiem Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  182.) 

For  coins  of  Cassandreia,  both  autonomous  and 
imperial,  see  Eckhel  (l  c).  The  tgpe  constantly 
ibond  is  the  head  of  Ammon,  in  whose  worship  they 


CASSOP& 

seem  to  bare  joined  with  the  neig^iboormg  people  of 
Aphytis.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CASSANDRES,  CASaAJilTAE.     [Gaiusdi.] 

CASSI,  in  Britain.  The  name  of  a  popolatioo 
cuflSciently  eastward  to  be  mentioned  by  Caesar 
{B.  G.  T.  21);  indeed,  Cojn-veUunus  was  their 
king,  and  the  Oppidom  Cassi-vebumi  (Caes.  2.  c) 
was  •  stockaded  village,  probably,  in  the  pcsect 
Hundred  of  Cosno-buiy.  [B.  G.  L.] 

CASSI'OPE  (Kmraiini).  1.  A  town  and  po- 
montory  of  Corcyra.     [Coecyka.] 

2.  A  town  of  Epeirtas,  more  usually  called  Cas- 
sope.     [Cassope.] 

CASSIO'TIS  (Kouro-uSrij),  a  district  of  northera 
Syria,  containing,  according  to  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  §  16), 
the  dtiea  of  Antiocbeia,  DArBSE,  Bactaialla, 
Ltdia,  Seledceia,  Epiphaiteia,  Baphasea, 
AXTARADDS,  Mabathus,  Makiake,  and  Ma- 
MDBOA.  It  probably  was  never  considered  as  a 
political  division  (comp.  Marqnardt,  BamBmck  der 
Rom.  Alt.  p.  176),  but  was  i^er  a  district  marked 
out  by  the  oatunU  features  of  the  country.  [SrsiA.] 
(Chesney,  Exped.  EiqihraL  vol.  i. ;  Thomson,  BM, 
Sacr.  vol.  v.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OASSITE'RIDES,  in  Britain.  The  tin-coonty 
of  Cornwall,  with  which  the  Scilly  Isles  were  more 
or  less  confosed.  For  details  see  Bbitaichicab  la- 
SULAK.  pp.  433 — 435.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CASSCPE  (Koirinin),  Steph.B.s.  r.;  Kmraanrla 
w6s.a,  Diod. ;  Kaa<rtiwn,  PtoL),  the  chief  town  of 
the  Cassopaei  (Kaxrtnrrmoi),  a  peojde  of  Epims, 
occupying  the  coast  between  Thespiotia  and  ths 
Ambradan  gulf,  and  bordering  npon  Nicopolis, 
(Scylaz,  p.  12 ;  Slrab.  vil  p.  324,  seq.)  ScyUx 
describes  the  Cassopaei  as  living  in  villages ;  but  they 
afterwards  rase  to  such  power  as  to  obtain  possessiai 
of  Pandosia,  Bnchaetium,  and  Elateia.  (Dem.  de 
Haion.  33.)  AVe  learn  from  another  authority  that 
BalJae  was  also  in  their  territory.  (Theoponp.  i^. 
Marpocr.  $.  v.  'EA<ir«a.)  Their  own  city  Cassope 
or  Cassopia  is  mentioned  in  the  war  carried  on  by 
Cassander  against  Alcetas,  Jung  of  Epinis,  in  b.  c. 
312.  (Diod.  xix.  88.) 

Cassope  stood  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea, 
on  the  road  from  Pandosia  to  Nicopolis  upon  the 
portion  of  the  monntam  of  Zilongo,  near  the  village 
of  Kamarina.  Its  ruins,  which  are  very  extensive, 
are  minutely  described  by  Leake.  The  mined  walls 
of  the  Acropolis,  which  occupied  a  level  about  1000 
yards  long,  may  be  traced  in  their  entire  drcuit;  and 
those  of  the  ci^  may  also  be  followed  in  the  greater 
part  ct  their  course.  The  city  was  not  less  than  threa 
miles  in  circumference.  At  the  foot  of  the  cli&  of 
the  Acropolis,  towards  the  western  end,  there  is  a 
theatre  in  good  preservation,  of  which  the  interior 
diameter  is  50  feet.  Near  the  theatre  is  a  subterra- 
neous building,  called  by  the  peasants  VasUospito, 
or  King's  House.  "  A  passage,  19  feet  in  length, 
and  5  feet  in  breadth,  with  a  curved  roof  one  foot 
and  a  half  high,  leads  to  a  chamber  9  fe^  9  inches 
square,  and  having  a  similar  roof  5  feet  7  inches  in 
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bcight  The  arches  are  not  constnictod  on  the 
principlea  of  the  Soman  arch,  bat  are  hollowed  ont 
«f  honzontal  coarses  of  stone."  Leake  found  several 
tombs  between  the  prindpal  gate  of  the  city  and  the 
village  of  Kamariaa.  The  ruins  of  this  city  are 
some  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  whole  of  Greece. 
(Leake,  Iforthem  Greece,  toL  i.  p.  847,  saq.) 

CASSOTIS.     [Deuhi.] 

CASTA'BALA  (KooriiStiAa :  Eth.  Karrata- 
X<fe),  a  city  of  Cilida,  one  of  the  pTaefectnres  of 
Cappadocia.  Stnbo  (p.  537)  describes  Castabohi 
and  Cybistra,  as  not  ftr  from  Tyana,  but  as  still 
nearer  to  the  mountain  (Tanms).  Pliny  (ri.  3) 
enumerates  Castabala  with  Tyana  among  the  Cap- 
padocian  towns.  In  Castabala  there  was  a  temple 
of  Artemis  Perasia,  where  they  said  that  die 
priestesses  walked  with  bare  feet  over  live  coals 
onhnrL  (See  Qraskaid's  IfoU,  Strabo,  Trantl.  it 
p.  453,  on  the  proposals  to  amend  the  reading 
Perasia,  which  the  context  of  Strabo  shows  to  be  his 
Pennine  reading.)  The  site  of  this  place  has  not 
yet  been  6xed  satis&ctArily,  but  it  may  bo  at  Nigde, 
NE.  of  £or.  The  epigraph  on  the  coins  of  Castabala 
is  Uijowo\u  Korraff,  [0.  L.] 

CASTA'BALA  (tA  KmrrigaXa),  as  it  u  called 
by  Appian  (^Mitkrid.  c  105),  by  Ptolemy  (v.  8),  and 
I7  PGny  (t.  27),  who  mentions  it  among  the  towns 
of  the  interior  of  Cilicia.  Alexander  marched  from 
Soli  to  the  Pyramns.  which  he  crossed  to  Mallns, 
and  he  reached  Castabalum,  as  Curtins  (iii.  7)  calls 
it,  on  the  second  day.  In  order  to  reach  Issos  from 
Castabala,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  throngk  a  defile, 
which  Alexander  had  sent  Farmenio  forward  to 
occapy.  This  defile,  then,  was  east  of  Castabala, 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  the  Amanides  Pylae  of 
Strabo  (p.  676),  now  Demir  Kapu. 

The  Antonine  Itin.  places  Catabolum,  which  is 
Castabalum,  east  of  Aegeae  or  Agat,  26  H.  P.,  or 
20  geog.  miles.  The  distance  from  At/cu  to  a  place 
called  Kara  Kaga  is  16  geog.  miles,  and  fnmi  At/at 
to  some  mins  is  19  geog.  miles.  This  would  identify 
the  nins  with  Castabalum.  But  the  Itin.  gives  16 
U.  P.,  or  12  geog.  miles  from  Castabalum  to  Baiae, 
and  the  distance  from  Kara  Kaya  to  Bayat,  which 
is  Baiae,  was  determined  by  Lieut  Murphy  to  be 
13  geog.  miles,  while  the  distance  from  the  ruins  to 
Bajiat  is  15  geog.  miles.  Ainsworth  prefers  the 
sbrter  of  the  two  distances,  "  as  it  was  determined 
by  Itineiaiy,  while  the  other  distance  from  Ayat  to 
tlie  ruins  was  determined  by  a  boat  surrey."  Accord- 
ingly he  identifies  Castabala  with  KaraKaya  (Ains- 
worth, Travels  m  the  Track,  ^.,  p.  56;  Ainsworth, 
London  Geog.  Joum.,  yoL  x.  p.  510,  &c)     [G.  L.] 

CASTA'LLA  (KxurriAia:  Eth.  KmrToXuirris, 
which  Steph.  1.  e.  obserres,  is  a  eommon  form  in 
Cihcian  names),  a  pUce  in  Cilicia,  mentioned  by 
Theageoes  in  his  Carica.  [G.  L.] 

CASTA'LIA  PONS.     [Dblphi.] 

CA'STAMON  {CaiUmomi),  a  town  of  Paph- 
lagonia,  often  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  historians. 
CtttUmmmi  is  a  considerable  town,  which  is  placed 
in  the  maps  <m  the  Amnias,  a  branch  of  the  Halys. 
(Crsmer,  Ana  Minor,  toL  L  p.  239.)  [G.  L.] 

CASTAX  {Kimai),  a  city  of  Baetica,  probably 
identical  with  Castduj.  [P.  S] 

CASTELLA'NI(Ko(rrfAAa*oi>  »  {"op'"  <^  His- 
pania  Tartaconensis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
ff.  of  the  AusBTANi,  and  E.  of  the  Iaccetani, 
with  the  following  towns :  Sebendunnm  (T^iivtov- 
'v),  also  mentioned  on  a  coin,  in  eonjunction  with 
Iloda  (Seetini,  p.  164);  Beeeda  (BcVii&i:  5.  Jutm 
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de  Jat  Sadetat,  cwns  ap.  Sestini,  p.  183) ;  Egosa 
('E70W0),  and  Basi  (Bdcri:  Ptol.ii.  6.  §  71;  Ukert, 
Tol.  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  426).  [P.  S.] 

CASTELLUM  AMERINUH.     [AmbbiaI. 

CASTELLUM    CARACENOKUM.      [Cara- 

GKHI.] 

CASTELLUM  PIBMANUM.     [Firmum.] 

CASTELLUM  MENAPIOBTIM,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  9),  who  says, "  then  after  the  Mosa,  the 
Menapii,  and  a  city  of  theirs  CasteUum."  It  is  also 
supposed  by  D'Anrille  that  it  may  be  the  "  Cas- 
teUnm  Oppidum  quod  Hosafluvina  praeterktmbit" 
of  Ammianns  (xvi  25).  But  the  words  "  Cas- 
tellmn  Oppidum  quod"  are  said  not  to  be  in  tl>e 
MSS.  (See  the  note  of  Valesins.)  As  there  is  a 
pkce  called  Ktssel  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Haas, 
between  Rtiremonde  and  Venloo,  it  is  supposed  that 
this  may  he  the  Castellnm  Menaporum ;  for  it  would 
oome  within  the  limits  of  the  Menapii.      [G.  L,] 

CASTELLUM  (MORINORUM).  There  are 
many  routes  which  end  at  or  branch  fimn  a  phice 
called  Castellum,  in  the  northern  part  of  Gallia. 
On  the  inscription  of  the  column  of  Toogem,  a  road 
leads  inm  Castellum,  through  Knee  Atrebatum,  to 
Nemetacum  (Amu).  Another  route  in  the  An- 
tonine Itin.  runs  from  Castellum,  through  Minaria- 
cum,  to  Tnmacum  (Toumai/);  and  another  from 
CasteUum,  through  Nemetacum,  to  Bagacum  (Ba- 
mjr).  The  Table  has  a  route  through  Taruenna 
(Teroiieme)  to  Castellum  Menapiorum,  which,  as 
the  rest  of  ibe  route  shows,  is  not  the  Castellum  on 
the  Maai,  but  the  Castellum  of  the  Itinerary.  This 
place  must  be  the  hill  of  Cauel,  in  the  department 
of  Nord,  south  of  Dmkergue,  which  rises  above  the 
flat  country,  and  commands  a  view  of  immense  ex- 
tent. It  was  certainly  a  Roman  station.  Many 
medals  have  been  dug  up  there  (Bast,  Recual 
cCAntiqmtit,  tte.  trouceei  dam  la  Flandre.)  There 
appears  to  be  no  authority  for  the  name  Morinomm; 
but  this  place  would  be  within  the  limits  of  the  Mo- 
rini.  The  name  Castellum  Menapiorum  in  the 
Table  cannot  be  right;  for  if  we  were  to  admit  that 
the  Menapii  extended  as  far  as  Canel,  which  is  im- 
probable, we  should  not  expect  to  find  their  Castellnm 
there;  and  it  is  just  the  place  where  we  might  expect 
to  find  the  Castellum  of  the  Morini.  [G.  L.] 

CASTELLUM  VALENTINIA'NI,  a  fortress 
built  by  the  emperor  Valentinian,  on  the  river  Nicer. 
(Amm.  Marc,  zxviii.  2.)  Ammianns  relates  that, 
as  the  river  was  destroying  the  foundations  of  the 
fort,  the  empersr,  in  A.  D.  319,  caused  the  river  to 
be  led  in  a  different  direction.  It  is  believed  that 
the  place  was  situated  between  Leckenheim  and 
Manieim.  (Wilhelm,  Gervum,  p.  69;  Krentier,  ' 
Zur  Getch.  altrom.  Kvliur  am  Oberrheia,  p.  38, 
foU.)  [L.S.] 

CASTHANAEA (KiurSafaio,  Strab.;  Kaarviraia, 
Lyoophr.,  Steph.  B.,  Mel.,  et  alii :  Eth.  Kmriaraios'),  a 
town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Pe- 
lium,  with  a  temple  of  Aphrodite  Casthanitis.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  his  account  of  tlie  terrible 
storm  which  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  experienced  off  this 
part  of  the  coast.  Leake  places  it  at  some  ruins,  near 
a  small  port  named  Tamukhari.  It  was  from  this 
town  that  the  chesnut  tree,  which  still  abounds  on  th« 
eastern  side  of  Mt.  Pelium,  derived  its  name  in  Greek 
and  the  modem  hugnages  of  Europe.  (Herud.  vii. 
183,  184 ;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  438, 443  ;  Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  16 ; 
Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  3;  Lycopbr.  907;  Nicandr.  Akxiph. 
271  ;  Etym.  M.  s.  v  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  383.) 
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CA'STKTUH  (KiiarnarXa  moDntain  mt  Aspendns 
ofPamph/lis.  (Steph.  «,v.)  [G.  L.] 

CASTtrLI  CAMPUS  (Ka<rr«Aoi!  wOUw}.  X»- 
nophon  (_Amib.  i.  1.  §  S),  njs  that  king  AiU- 
zerzes  appointed  hia  brothar  Cttus  the  joanfta, 
commaoder  of  all  the  ferns  that  muster  at  the  plain 
of  Castolus.  Stephaniu  (a. «.  Kom-vAw  HfStor')  sajs 
that  Castohu  ma  a  dtgr  of  Ljdia,  and  that  the 
Ethnic  name  ia  Ktur^Aiot.  He  qaotea  Xenophcn, 
and  adds  after  KmrrmAai  wMar  the  wofds  Ampiim 
iit  Htntir:  and  abo,  "  it  was  n  called  becaose 
the  Ljdians  call  the  Dorians  Castoli ;"  all  which  is 
nnintelli^ble.  It  does  not  appear  that  Stephanna 
could  get  his  infonnatioo,  except  froin  Xenophcn, 
who  simply  sajs  of  the  place  what  has  been  stated 
abore.  If  there  were  anj  meaning  in  the  remark  of 
Stephanos,  the  place  woold  be  the  ]Jain  of  the 
Dorians.  It  has  been  proposed  to  chan)^  KaoTvAov 
into  ncucTHAoS,  the  name  of  a  bnuich  uf  the  Heraras, 
bot  there  is  no  authoritj  far  this  alteratioi.  The 
phce  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

CASTRA,  a  station  on  the  CandaTian  or  Egnatian 
way, — the  great  line  of  communication  by  land  be- 
tween Italy  and  the  East  In  the  Anbsiine  Itinerary 
it  is  fixed  at  12  H.  P.  from  Heradeia.  In  the  Je- 
rusalem Itineiaiy,  a  place  called  Parembok,  which 
Cramer  {Anc.  Grtece,  ToL  L  p.  83)  identifies  with 
the  Castra  of  Antoninus,  appears  at  a  distance  of 
12  M.  P.  fipom  Heracldo.  In  the  first  of  the  two 
routes  which  tbe  Antonine  Itinerary  i^Tes  in  this 
part,  a  pbce  called  Nicia  ia  marked  at  11  H.  P 
from  Heracleia.  Tbe  Pentinger  Tables  mention  a 
tovn  of  the  same  name,  and  osfdgn  to  it  the  same 
distance.  Leake  (.VortAers  Greece,  ToL  iii.  p.  313) 
considers  that  these  names,  Castra,  Parembole,  Kicia 
(Nicaen?  comp.  Stepb.  &  $.  v.  Ntmua)  have  re- 
ference to  tbe  military  tranaacticos  of  the  Bomans 
in  Lyncestis,  who  not  many  years  after  those  erents 
constructed  a  road  which  passed  exactly  over  tbe 
scene  of  their  former  achievements.  Castra  or  Pa- 
renihole,  therefore,  indicates  the  first  encampment  of 
Salpidus  on  the  Bctus  (Ut.  xxxi.  33),  and  Nicaea 
(Kicia)  the  place  where  he  obtained  the  adrantage 
oi'er  Phihp's  cavalry  near  Octolnphns,  which  was 
8  M.  P.  distant  from  the  fiist  encampment  (Lir. 
XXX.  36).  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Nicaea  (Nicia), 
Parembole  or  Castra,  and  Heracleia,  formed  a  triangle 
of  which  the  sides  were  8, 11,  and  12  H.  P.  in  length; 
that  the  N.  route  from  Lychnidns  descended  upon 
Nicaea  or  Octolnphns,  and  the  two  S.  routes  upon  Pa- 
rembole or  Castia  on  the  rirer  Bevos.        [E.  B.  J.] 

CASTRA  ALATA,  in  Britain.  This  is  the 
rendering  of  the  Tlrfpttrhr  (rrpariwfSoti  of  Ptolemy. 
It  is  twice  mentioned  by  this  author  (iL  3.  §  13, 
viii.  3.  §  9),  and  by  him  only ;  onoe  as  having  "  its 
longest  day  of  18  hours,  and  one-half,"  and  being 
'-  distant  from  Alexandria  to  the  westward  3  hoars 
and  one-sixth ;"  and  again,  as  being,  along  with 
Banatia,  Tameia,  and  Tuaesis,  one  of  the  four  towns 
of  tbe  Vacomagi, — these  lying  north  of  the  Cale- 
donians, and  north-east  of  the  Venicontes.  It  has 
been  variously  identified,  vii.  with  Tagite  in  Roes, 
with  Bargkead  in  Hurray,  and  with  EdMurg. 
None  of  these  an  certain.  [R-  G.  L.] 

CASTRA  CAECI'LIA  {Caarai),  a  town  of  Ln- 
sitania,  in  Spain,  on  the  high  road  fVom  Emeiita  to 
Caesaraugnsta,  46  M.  P.  from  the  fMnier,  and  20 
M.  P.  from  Turainli  (^Alconeia)  on  the  Tagus.  (/<». 
/ln(.  p.433.)  It  bel<Biged  to  the  conventus  of  Eme- 
rita,  and  formed  one  community  with  Morb*  Cae- 
sarea  (Plin.  iv.  22.  s.  35,  contribiUa  in  Norbam). 


CASTRA  HANNIBALIS. 

It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
Caecilia  Gemelliniun  of  Ptolemy  (iL  5.  §  8,  KomAia 
TtitiKKmr  fi  Her^AAxra :  Birar.  ad  Dextri  Cknm. 
p.  1 79,  ap.  Weeseling.  ad  Itm.  L  a).  [P.  S] 

CASTRA  CORNELIA  (Mela.  L 7.  §2;  Plin. v. 
4.  §  3;  C.  Comeliana,  Caes.  B.C.  ii  34,  85;  0. 
Scipionis,  Oros.  iv.  22 ;  Kiurrpa  Yiafr^Siam,  PtrifL 
ap.  Iriart.  p.  488 ;  KopnfXitw  wapc/<&iA^  Ptoi.  iv. 
3.  §  6;  4  Striwiorof  x^if^  Appisn.  B.C.  a.  44: 
GheUak),  a  place  {loau,  Plin.  i.e.)  on  the  E.  coast  of 
the  Carthaginian  territory  in  M.  Africa  (Zeugitani), 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  camp  established 
there  by  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus  immediately 
after  hu  landing  in  Africa,  B.  c.  204.  It  is  foUy 
described  by  Caesar,  in  his  narrative  of  Cniu'i 
operaticRs  against  Utiea  {B.  C.  iL  24, 25>  It  by 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Bagradas  {Mejtrdah),  between 
the  river  and  Utica,  being  diatant  from  the  latter 
pUce  a  little  more  than  a  mile  by  the  direct  rod, 
which  was,  however,  subject  to  inundation  fixm  the 
sea,  and  then  the  route  made  a  circuit  rf  six  miles. 
The  site  of  the  camp  was  a  straight  ridge,  jutting 
out  into  the  sea,  hrt^en  and  rugged  on  both  its 
slopes,  but  tbe  less  steep  on  the  side  towards  UticL 
(Comp.  Lucan.  iv.  589,  590,  where,  speaking  it 
Curio,  he  iays: — 

"  Inde  petit  tnmnlos,  exesasqne  tmdiqne  rapes, 
Antaei  quae  regna  vocat  noo  vaiu  vetostas: ' 

tbe  last  line  appears  to  refer  to  soaie  legend  which 
made  these  hills  the  tomb  of  Antaeus.)  In  this 
description  we  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizii^;,  in 
spite  of  great  physical  changes,  the  sammit  oif  a 
chain  of  hills  which  rise  up  to  the  height  of  fixxa  50 
to  80  feet  above  the  alluvial  plain  formed  by  the 
Mtjerdah  between  Utica  and  Carthage.  Tbe  aH«r- 
ations  B3ade  by  tbe  deposits  of  tbe  M^erdak  have 
left  this  ancient  promuDtory  some  diataoce  inland, 
and  have  so  changed  the  course  of  the  river,  that  it 
now  flows  between  Utica  (&>■  sfcilcr)  and  tbe 
Castra  (GheUuh),  instead  of  to  the  S.  of  tbe  latter. 
(See  Bagradas  and  the  map  tinder  Cabthaoo.) 

The  unaceoontable  neglect  of  the  Carthaginiana, 
in  leaving  so  important  a  point  nndefended,  seems, 
however,  to  be  cleariy  established.  Not  the  least 
mention  is  made  of  any  town  or  fort  there;  and 
Scipio  establishes  his  camp  without  oppotsition.  S* 
in  the  Roman  period :  Curio  finds  the  place  nnoecu- 
pied  ;  and  Lucan  tells  us  that  the  traces  of  Sdpio's 
camp  were  just  discernible  in  his  time  (iv.  659 :  ea 
veteria  cemit  vegtiffia  vtUl*).  An  obscure  passage 
in  Tertullian  ((is  PaOio,  3)  is  supposed  to  give  a 
doubtful  indication  of  a  town  or  village  having  grown 
up  and  been  already  destroyed  before  bis  time.  No 
traces  of  mins  is  now  found.  (Shaw,  Trasdt,  4^ 
p.I50;Barth,  >raii<fen«ijre«,^p.l99.)     L^S^] 

CASTRA  EXPLORATO'RUM,  in  Britain,  men- 
tioned in  the  second  Itinerary  as  being  the  first 
statioD  betweoi  the  Vallum  and  Rutupium,  distant 
12  miles  frnm  Blattm  Bnlgium,  and  12  fiwn  Logo- 
vallum  (CorKtfe).  NeUkrif  best  meets  these  con- 
ditions. [R.  &  L.1 

CASTRA  HANKI'BAUS,  a  town  or  pot  of 
Bmttirmi,  menticoed  by  Pliny  as  situated  eai  the 
Gulf  of  Scyllacium,  at  the  point  where  the  two  bays, 
the  Sinus  Terinaeos  and  Scylladnas,  approach  near- 
est to  one  anotlier,  so  that  the  isthmus  betweesa  tlmn 
is  the  narrowest  part  of  Italy.  (Plin.  isL  IOl  a.  15; 
Solin.  iL  §  23.)  It  ia  evident  from  the  name  that 
the  place  derived  its  origin  fnm  having  been  a  per- 
manent station  of  Hannibal  during  the  latter  yeans 
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ef  the  Second  Pmiie  War,  when  he  was  shut  np 
within  the  Brnttian  peninsula;  bnt  we  have  no  men- 
tian  of  it  in  the  history  of  that  period.  It  has, 
howerer,  been  soggested  that  tlie  Oastn  mentumed 
by  liyj  (zaziL  7 :  "  Castrorum  portorimn,  qno  in 
loco  mmo  oppidom  est")  aa  a  seaport,  without  mdi- 
cating  its  locality,  may  probably  be  the  place  in 
qneatioa;  and  that  the  small  colony  of  300  settlers 
waa  established  there  soon  after  the  Seemd  Ftmic 
War  (B.C.  199),  with  a  riew  to  retain  it  in  being. 
(Zampt,  de  Colm.  p.  236.)  It  snbseqaently  appears 
to  have  Mrred  as  the  seaport  of  Scylladam,  where  a 
more  considerable  Roman  colony  was  established  in 
B.C.  I  S3.  (Zumpt,  {.  c;  Mommaen,  in  £er>cA(e  tier 
SadkMuck.  GaeUtchaft  der  Win.  1849,  p.  49,  fbU.) 
Its  name  is  still  fonnd  nnder  the  corrupt  form  "  Anni- 
bsli  "  in  the  Tabula,  which  places  it  36  M.  P.  from 
the  Lacinian  Promontory.  {Tab.  Pent.  The  other 
distances  are  evidently  corrupt)  Its  exact  site  has 
not  been  determined,  but  it  was  probably  situated 
nemr  the  month  of  the  little  rirer  Corace.  Earlier 
topt^raphera  had  placed  it  at  a  spot  now  called  Lt 
CasteSe,  near  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  Gulf 
of  SgmBaee;  bnt  this  is  inconsistent  with  Pliny's 
statement,  tlioash  it  would  accord  better  with  the 
accoonts  of  Hannibal's  operations  in  Bmttinm,  which 
represent  him  as  generally  making  his  headquarters 
near  Crotona  and  the  Lsjdnian  Promontory.  (Liv. 
zxTiiL  46,  xzix.  36,  xzx.  19,  20;  Barrios,  de  SiL 
Calabr.  it.  4;  Romanelli,  voL  i.  p.  185.)    [K-  H.  B.] 

CASTRA  HE'RCULIS.  This  is  one  rf  the  seven 
jdaces  on  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  which  Julian  re- 
paired; and  Ammianns  MarcelEnns,  who  ennmerates 
them,  places  Castra  Hercnlis  first,  and  Binginm 
(Am^en)  hst  [BraoiCM.]  From  this  we  may 
oonclnde  that  it  was  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  the 
Itins.  place  it  there.  [Carto.]  Castra  Hercnlis 
may  be  ffenelt.  [G.  L.] 

CASTRA  KOVA.     [Dacia.] 

CASTRA  POSTUMIA'NA,  a  fortified  hill  4  M.P. 
from  Attegna  and  Ucnbis,  in  Hispania  Baetica. 
(Beit  Hisp.  8:  Atteoda.)  [PS.] 

CASTRA  PTRRHl,  a  phwe  in  Greek  Illyria  near 
the  river  Aoos,  is  placed  by  Leake  at  Oitanitai, 
where,  however,  then  are  no  remains  of  antiquity. 
(Lrv.  xxxii.  13;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  ToL  i.  pp. 
387,  396.) 

CASTRA  TRAJANA.    [Dacia.] 

CASTRA  VETERA  or  VETERA,  as  Ptolemy 
(iL  9)  and  others  call  it,  a  Roman  camp  near  the 
Lower  Rhine,  in  Germania  Inferior,  which  was 
formed  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  for  when  Germani- 
cns  waa  in  those  parts  (a-D.  14),  Vetera  wai  the 
station  of  the  mutinous  fifth  and  twenty-first  legions 
(Tadt  Arm.  i  48).  Indeed,  it  appears  from  Taci- 
tos  (^Bitt.  rr.  23X  that  Augustus  had  considered 
this  to  be  a  good  post  for  keei»ng  the  Germanise  in 
check;  and  dming  the  long  period  of  peace  that  bad 
existed  when  Civilis,  with  the  Batavi  and  Germans, 
attacked  the  place,  a  town  had  grown  np  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  camp.  {But.  iv.  22.)  Part  of 
the  camp  was  on  rising  ground,  and  part  in  the  plain. 
Civiha  here  blockaded  two  legions  that  had  escaped 
tUther  after  beii^  defeated  by  him.  The  Ramans 
m  the  camp  of  Vetera  finally  surrendered  to  Civilis 
(A.D.  70),  who  afterwards  pasted  himself  there  as  a 
safe  position  against  the  attack  of  Cerialis.  Vetera 
was  protected  by  the  iride  and  swampy  phuns,  and  Ci- 
vilis had  carried  a  mole  into  the  Rhine  for  the  purpose 
of  kee^ng  the  water  back  and  fiooding  the  adjacent 
gronnda.     The  place  was,  therefore,  near  the  Rhine, 
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in  some  spot  where  there  is  an  elevation  m  the  midst 
of  a  level  eountry.  It  is  phured  in  the  table  at  the 
distance  of  13  M.  P.  from  Ascibnrgia  {Aeburg). 
D'AnviUe  plsces  Vetera  at  Xtmlen  hi  theBheniEh  pro- 
vinces of  Prossia,  near  the  Rhine^  on  the  left  bank, 
and  the  eminence  he  supposes  to  be  Vorstenberg, 
where  Roman  uitiquities  hare  been  found.  This 
poeitioo  seems  to  be  more  likely  to  be  the  true  one 
than  BDderich,  in  an  angle  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  tn 
Wetel,  where  scsne  geographers  fix  Vetera.  This 
important  post  was  always  occujsed  by  me  or  two 
legions,  while  the  Romans  were  in  the  possession  of 
these  parts.  [G.  L.] 

CASTRIMOE'NIUH,  a  town  of  Latiom,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alban  hills  about  12  miles  from  Rome, 
now  called  Marino.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  in  ancient  times  a  plaoe  of  importance,  but  we 
learn  finm  the  Liber  Cokxuarum  that  it  received  a 
colony  under  SuIh^  and  that  its  territory  was  again 
assigned  to  military  occupants  by  Nero.  {LS>.  Colon. 
p.  233.)  Pliny  sko  mentions  the  Castrimoniensa 
among  the  Latm  towns  still  existing  in  his  tune  (iii 
5.  s.  9.  §  63);  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  Hn- 
nienses  enumerated  by  him  among  the  extinct  "  po- 
pnli "  of  Latium  (lb.  §  69),  are  the  same  people, 
and  that  we  should  read  Moenienses.  If  this  be  so, 
the  name  was  probably  changed  when  the  colony  of 
Sulla  was  established  there,  at  which  time  we  are 
told  that  the  dty  was  fortified  (oppidum  l^e  Snl- 
lana  est  murdtnm,  Lib.  Colon.  I  c).  The  form 
Osstiinumium  is  fonnd  both  in  Pliny  and  the  Liber 
Colon. ;  bnt  we  learn  the  correct  name  to  have  been 
Castriffloenium  from  inscriptions,  which  also  attest 
its  municipal  rank  under  the  Roman  Empire.  (Gm- 
ter,  Inter,  p.  397.  3;  Orelli,  /(ucr.  1393).  The 
discovery  of  these  inscriptions  near  the  modem  city 
of  Marino,  renders  it  almost  certun  that  thia^occn- 
pies  the  site  of  Oastrimoenium  :  it  stands  on  a 
nearly  isolated  knoll,  connected  with  the  Alban  hills, 
about  3  miles  from  Albtmo,  on  the  road  to  Fraicati. 
(Nibby,  Dintomi,  vol.  ii.  p.  315 ;  Gell,  Top.  of  Rome, 
p.  810.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CASTRUM  ALBUM.     [luci.] 

CASTRUM  INUI,  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  by  Virgil  to  the 
Alban  kings.  (Jen.  vi.  773.)  Mo  mention  of  it  is 
found  in  any  historical  or  geograjjiical  writer,  and 
Pliny  does  not  even  include  it  in  his  list  of  the  ex- 
tinct cities  of  Latium ;  bnt  it  is  repeatedly  alluded 
to  by  the  Roman  poets.  Silins  ItaUcus  assigns  it  to 
the  Rutuli,  and  Ovid  places  it  on  the  coast  between 
Antium  and  Lavininm.  (Sil.  ItaL  viiL  361 ;  Ovid, 
Met.  XV.  727.)  Both  these  writers  call  it  Castrum 
simply,  Virgil  being  the  only  author  who  has  pre- 
served its  full  name.  It  is  clear  that  the  town  had 
ceased  to  exist  at  a  very  early  period,  which  may 
account  for  the  error  of  Serrins  (ad  Aen.  L  e.)  and 
Rntilins  (/(m.  i.  232),  who  have  confounded  it  with 
Castmm  Novnm  on  the  coast  of  Etmris.  Bnt  it 
left  its  name  to  the  adjoining  district,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Martial  under  the  name  of  the  "  Castraiia 
rura,"  as  a  tract  notxd,  like  the  adjacent  Ardca,  for 
its  insalubrity.  (Mart.  iv.  60.  1 :  where,  however, 
gome  editions  read  Paestana.)  The  passage  of  Ovid 
is  the  only  doe  to  its  position.  Nibby  snpinses  it 
to  have  occujned  a  hogbt  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
little  river  called  Fouo  deW  Incaitro,  which  flows 
by  Ardea,  immediately  above  its  mouth ;  a  plausible 
conjecture,  wbiiji  is  aU  that  can  be  looked  for  in  such 
acase.    (Nibby,/)»(>tomi,voLL  p.440.)    [E.H.B.J 
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the  const  of  Calabria,  between  Hjrdmntum  and  the 
bpygian  Promontot;.  It  derived  ita  name  {ram  an 
ancient  temple  of  Minerra,  of  which  Strabo  speaks 
(vi.  p.  281)  as  having  been  formeilj  verjr  wealthy. 
Thia  is  endently  the  same  which  Virgil  mentions  as 
meeting  the  ejee  of  Aeneas  on  bis  6nt  approach  to 
Italj ;  he  describes  the  temple  itself  as  standing  on 
a  hill,  with  a  secure  port  immediatelj  below  it. 
{Aen.  iii.  531,  foil.,  and  Serv.  ad  loc.)  Dionysias 
fpves  the  same  scooont;  (L  51)  be  calls  the  spot  ri 
KoKoiiuny  'A9riraioi>,  and  says  that  it  was  a  pro- 
montory with  a  port  adjacent  to  it,  to  which  Aeneas 
gave  the  name  of  the  Port  of  Venos  (Ai^V  'A^fxt- 
Slnis),  but  he  adds  that  it  was  only  fit  for  sommer 
anchorage  (btpiyis  ip/tot'),  so  that  it  is  evident  we 
most  not  take  Virgil's  deaoiption  too  literally.  No 
menticii  is  found  nther  in  Strabo  or  Dionysius  of  a 
Irani  on  the  spot;  hot  Varro  (aa  cited  iy  Probns, 
ad  Virg.  Ed.  vi.  31)  distinctly  speaks  of  Cantnun 
MiTiervae  as  a  town  (oppidum)  founded  by  Idome- 
neus  at  the  same  time  with  Uria  and  other  cities  of 
the  Sallentines.  It  seems  to  have  been  bnt  an  in- 
considerable place  under  the  Romans;  but  the  Tabula 
marks  the  **  Castra  Minervae "  at  the  distance  of 
8  M.  P,  sooth  of  Hydmntum ;  and  there  is  every 
probability  that  the  modem  town  of  Castro,  which 
standa  on  a  rocky  eminence  near  the  sea-shore,  about 
10  Komau  miles  S.  of  Otnmta,  occupiee  the  site  in 
question.  There  is  a  little  cove  or  bay  immediately 
below  it,  which  answers  to  the  expressions  of  Dio- 
ny&ius:  though  the  little  port  now  called  Porlo  Bo- 
ditco,  more  than  5  milos  further  north,  would  corre- 
spond better  with  the  description  of  Virgil. 

The  spot  is  called  by  the  geographer  of  Ravenna 
"  Minervium,'*  and  hence  some  modem  writers  (Man- 
nert,  Foibiger)  liave  been  led  to  regard  this  as  the 
colony  of  Miiierviuin,  established  by  the  Romans  in 
B.C.  123.  (VelL  Pat  i.  15.)  But  it  is  now  well 
establislied  that  that  name  was  only  a  new  desig- 
nation for  the  previously  existing  city  of  Scylacium. 
[SCYI.ACIUM.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

CASTKUM  NOVUM.  1.  (Kairr^i-rior,  PtoL: 
JSlh.  Castronovani,  Inter.),  a  dtv  on  the  sea-coast 
of  Ktruria,  between  Pyrgi  and  Centumcellae.  We 
have  no  account  of  it  prior  to  the  establishment  of  a 
lioiiian  colony  there,  and  from  the  name  we  may 
preiiume  that  this  was  a  new  foundation,  and  that 
there  was  no  Etruscan  town  previously  existing  on 
the  site.  But  the  period  at  which  this  colony  was 
established  b  unknown;  we  first  find  it  mentioned 
in  Livy  (xxxvi.  3),  in  B.C.  191,  as  one  of  the  "co- 
loniae  maritimae,"  together  with  Fregenae,  Pyrgi, 
Ustia,  and  other  places  on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea. 
There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the  Tuscan 
<  town  is  here  meant,  and  not  the  one  of  the  same 
name  ia  Picenum.  Mela,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  all 
meotioQ  it  as  (me  of  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Etruria, 
hot  it  had  in  their  time  lost  its  character  of  a  colony, 
in  common  with  its  neighbours  Fregenae,  Pyrgi,  and 
Graviscae.  (PUn.  iii.  5.  s.  8;  Mela,  ii.  4;  PtoL  iii. 
1.  §  4.)  Yet  we  find  it  termed,  in  an  inscription 
of  the  third  century,  "  Cokmia  Julia  Castro  Novo  " 
(Orell.  Imacr.  1009),  as  if  it  had  received  a  fresh 
<'olony  under  Caesar  or  Augustus.  Its  name  is  still 
found  in  tho  Itineraries  (/(m.  Ant.  pp.  291,  301; 
Urn.  VariL  p.  498);  but  in  the  time  of  Rutilins  it 
had  &Uen  into  complete  decay,  and  only  its  ruins 
were  visible,  which  that  author  erroneou^y  identifies 
with  the  Castrum  Inui  of  VirgiL  (Rutih  Itm.  i. 
227 — 232.)  Servius  appeara  to  have  fallen  into  the 
iameinist>ka(<i<i.ile».  vi.  776).     The  site  of  Cas- 
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tram  Novum  seems  to  hare  been  oorrrctly  fixed  by 
Clnverat  a  place  called  Torrt  di  Ckiamccia,  tboat 
5  miles  S.  of  Civita  Vecehia  (Centumcellae), — 
when  considerable  remains  <^  it  were  still  visible, — 
though  this  distance  is  less  than  that  given  in  the 
Itineraries.  (Cluver. /(a<.  p.  488;  D'Anville,  Jnot 
Giogr.  de  Vltalie,  pp.  122,  123.) 

2.  (Kturrpdromti,  Strab. ;  Viiirrpor,  PtoL),  a 
city  on  the  sea-coast  of  Picenum,  which  was,  as  well 
as  the  praoeding,  a  Roman  colony.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  is  the  Castrum,  the  fonndatiao 
of  which  as  a  colony  is  mentioned  hoUh  by  l4vy  and 
Velleins,  though  there  is  much  discrepancy  between 
them  as  to  the  date.  The  latter  represents  Firnium 
and  Castrum  as  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
First  Punic  War,  while  Livy  assigns  Castrum  to  the 
same  period  with  Sena  and  Adria,  about  B.C.  282. 
(Uv.  EpU.  xi.;  VeU.  Pat.  i.  14;  Madvig,  de  CoUm. 
pp.  265,  299.)  No  subsequent  mention  of  it  is 
found  as  a  colony,  the  Castrum  Novum  of  which  the 
name  occure  in  Uvy  (xxxvi.  3)  as  a  "  colonia  mari- 
tima,"  being  evidently,  as  already  observed,  the 
Tuscan  town  of  the  name.  Bnt  it  is  mentioDed 
among  the  maritime  towns  of  Picenum  by  Stiabo, 
Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  and  we  learn  finom  the  Liber 
Culoniarum  (p.  226)  that  its  territory,  the  "  ager 
Castranus,"  wag  portioned  out  to  freish  colonLits 
under  Augustus,  though  it  did  not  resume  the  tank 
of  a  cokmy.  The  Itineraries  place  it  12  M.P.  bwa 
Castrum  Truentinum,  and  15  fiwn  Adria  (/<<n.  Ant. 
pp.  101,  308,  313),  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
it  was  situated  near  Giulia  Nuova,  a  little  to  the  N. 
of  the  river  Tordmo,  the  Batiuus  of  Pliny.  It  pro- 
bably occupied  the  site  of  the  now  deserted  town  of 
&  Flavitmo,  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  below 
the  modem  town  of  Giulia  Nuova,  the  foondation  of 
which  dates  only  from  the  fifteenth  century.  (D'Ad- 
ville,  AnaL  Giogr.  de  I'ltalie,  p.  181 ;  Roinaiielli, 
vol.  iii.  p.  303.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CASTRUM  TRUENTI-NUM,  called  also  TRU- 
ENTUM,  from  the  name  of  the  river  oo  which  it 
stood  (Plin.  iii  13.  s.  18;  Troento  civitas,  /<n.  Ant. 
p.  101),  was  a  maritime  dty  of  Picenum,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Truentns  {Tronio).  From 
the  name  it  would  appear  to  have  been  a  Roman 
town,  though  we  have  no  account  of  its  settlemoit, 
and  it  certainly  never  ranked  as  a  colony.  But  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  there  was  a  town  previously  exist- 
ing on  the  spot,  which  was  a  Libomian  settlement, 
and  the  only  one  of  that  people  still  remaining  in 
Italy.  (PUn.  I.  c.)  Castrom  Truentinum  b  txtsa- 
tioned  dnring  the  Civil  Wars  as  one  of  the  places 
occupied  by  Caesar  dnring  his  advance  through  Pi- 
cenum from  Ariminnm  (Cic.  ad  AU.  viiL  12.  B); 
bat  this  is  the  only  occasion  on  whkh  its  name  oc- 
cure in  hisfany.  Its  territory  (the  "agor  Truenti- 
nns ")  was  among  those  portioned  out  by  Augustas 
(Lib.  Colon,  p.  226);  and  its  continued  n't^mn 
throughout  tho  Roman  empire  is  attested  by  the 
gec^raphers  and  the  Itineraries.  (Strab.  v.  p.  241 ; 
Mel.  ii.  4;  Sil.  Ital  viii.  434;  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  30S, 
313 ;  Tab.  Pent.)  All  authorities  agree  in  placing 
it  near  the  mouth  of  the  Truentus,  but  its  exact  site 
has  not  been  determined.  D'Anville  placed  it  at 
licnie  Bramlone,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  a 
short  distance  from  the  sea;  but  according  to  Roma- 
nelli  some  v«>tiges  of  it  are  still  visible  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Troato,  at  a  spot  caUed  Torre  di  Har- 
(m  Sicmv.  (U'AnviUe,  AnaL  Giogr.  de  fltoL  p. 
169 ;  Romanelli,  voL  iii.  p.  294.)  [E.  U.  B.] 
CASTRUM  VKRGIUM.    fBxBOUTAn.] 
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CASTULO. 

GA'STULO  (KaoToAitv,  Poljb.,  Stnb.  &c.,  con- 
trscted  into  KiirrXsv,  Plat.  Sert.  3,  and  VBB.  to 
Stnbo;  KeurTov\ilv,  Ptol.  u.  6.  §  59,  and  %-ril 
to  Strabo;  KairToA»r,  Appian.  Hitp.  16:  Casta- 
lonensia:  Cadona),  the  chief  dty  of  the  Oretani,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  one  of  the  meet  im- 
portant places  in  the  S.  of  Spain.  (Ptol  L  c;  Arte- 
midor.  ap.  Steph.  B^  ;  Strab.  iii.  p.  152,  where  the 
woidt  Koi  'Clpta  are  supposed  by  TJkert  to  be  a  later 
addition;  see  Orbtari:  Plutarch,  t.c.,  assigns  it  to 
the  Celtiberi.)  It  hj  very  near  the  bonndary  of 
Bactica  (Strab.  iii.  p.  166),  on  the  npper  conrae  of 
the  Baetis  (Strebo,  iii.  p.  152,  obserres  that  above 
Goidaba,  towards  Castulo,  M  KaxrrKimt,  the  river 
was  not  narigable),  and  on  the  great  Roman  road 
from  Carthago  Nora  to  Cordnba.  (Strab.  p.  160.) 
It  stood  at  the  junction  of  four  roads,  one  leading  to 
Carthago  Nora,  from  which  it  waa  distant  203  M.  P. : 
two  others  to  Cordnba,  the  distances  being  respectively 
99  M.  P.  and  78  M.  P. ;  and  the  fourth  to  Malaca, 
the  distance  being  291  M.  P.  As  to  the  places  near 
it,  it  waa  22  M.  P.  from  Mentrsa  Bastia,  20  M.  P. 
finm  lUTUBGis,  32  M.  P.  from  UciK.vsi8,  and  35 
M.P.  from  TuoiA  (fttn.  Ant  pp.  396,  402,  403, 
404).  A  farther  indication  of  its  position  is  given 
by  the  fiwt,  twice  stated  by  Polybius,  that  Baeccla 
«is  m  its  neighbourhood.  (Polyb.  z.  38,  xi.  20.) 
Again,  it  waa  near  the  silver  mines  which  Strabo 
mentions  as  abounding  in  the  mountains  along  the 
N.  side  of  the  Baetis  (^Guadalquivir'),  and  the  term 
Saltos  Castiju>i>essis  seems  to  have  been  the 
general  name  of  a  considerable  portion  of  that  chun. 
(Polyb.  tt  ec;  Liv.  xxii.  20,  xxvi.  20,  xxvii.  20; 
Cic.  £p.  ad  Fam.  x.  31 ;  Strab.  iii.  p.  142:  there 
were  also  lead-mines  near  Castulo,  p.  148:  Caesar, 
B.C.  i.  38,  speaks  of  the  Saltns  Castulonensis  as  di- 
rtding  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Anas  and  the  Baetis: 
it  Mcresponds  to  the  Sierra  de  Cazorla,  or  E.  part 
rf  the  Sierra  Jforena.)  All  the  evidence  respecting 
its  lite  points  to  the  small  place  still  called  Ctalona*, 
about  half  a  league  from  Linara,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Guadalimar,  a  little  above  its  junction  with 
the  GtmUquivirt  and  the  site  is  further  identified 
by  ruins  with  inscriptions,  and  by  the  mutilated 
scnlptures  frequently  found  there.  "  At  Palazudot 
•«  the  supposed  ruins  of  the  pcdaee  of  Himilce,  the 
rich  wife  of  Hannibal,"  who  was  a  native  of  Castulo 
(Liv.  xxiv.  41 ;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  97)(  and  "the  fine 
foootain  of  Ltaarea  is  supposed  to  he  a  remnant  of 
the  fiooian  work  which  was  connected  with  Castolo." 
The  mines  of  copper  and  lead  clcae  to  the  place  are 
•till  very  productive  ;  and  in  the  hills  N.  of  Linara, 
the  ancient  silver-mines  called  Lot  Poiot  de  AtUbal 
•naj  not  improbably  have  preserved  the  memory  of 
the  rich  mine  which  Hannibal  is  known  to  have  poe- 
"•sed  in  Spain,  and  which  has  been  conjectured  to 
have  eame  to  him  through  his  wife.  (Plin.  xxxiii. 
31 ;  Morales,  Aniig.  pp.  58 — 62 ;  Flerez,  E$p.  S.  vol. 
♦it  Pl136,  vol.  V.  pp.  4,40;  Fold, Handbook,  ^  166.) 

The  valley  of  CazUma  has  also  a  certain  resem- 
Mtnce  to  that  on  the  side  of  Parnassus  above  Delphi, 
which  is  evidently  referred  to  in  the  epithet  applied 
to  it  by  Silius  Italicns  (iii.  392,  "  Fulget  praecipms 
Pantam  Caatolo  signis"),  and  in  tht  tradition, 
fnserved  by  the  same  poet,  that  its  first  inhabitant* 
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*  Reichard  and  others,  who  identify  it  with  Ca- 
torla,  E.  of  Jam,  seem  to  have  been  misled  by  the 
idea  that  Strabo  (iiL  p.  142)  pUwed  it  near  the 
>mrct  of  tlw  Baetis,  whereas  his  hngunge  refers 
oily  to  the  tgiper  eourte  of  the  river. 


(hence  called  Caiialii)  were  cokmists  fipom  Pbocii 
(iii.  97,  folL:  whether  the  name  of  the  place  was 
derived  from  the  tradition  or  aided  its  invention,  can 
hardly  be  determined).  It  stands  on  the  slope  of  a 
mountain  of  the  Sierra  Morena  which  has  two 
sammits,  with  a  narrow  valley  between,  through 
which  the  Guadalimar  flows,  and  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  is  a  spring,  like  that  of  Castalia  on  Par- 
nassus.    (Morales,  p.  59.) 

The  close  alliance  of  Castulo  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, implied  in  the  circumstance  of  Hannibal's 
marriage,  did  not  prevent  its  revolt  to  the  Romans, 
at  the  time  of  the  successes  of  P.  and  Cn.  Scipio,  in 
the  Second  Panic  War,  b.  c.  213  (Liv.  xxiv.  41). 
P.  Scipio  seems  to  have  made  Castulo  his  head- 
quarters, and  was  sUin  under  its  walls  (Appian. 
Bitp.  16),  his  brother's  fate  following  only  29  days 
later,  and  at  no  great  distance,  B.  c.  212  (Liv.  xxv. 
36).  Upon  this,  Castulo,  and  its  neighbour  Illiturgi 
(flucnme  tru^nes  et  magmtudine  et  noxa,  Lir. 
xzviii.  19),  besides  other  smaller  cities,  returned  to 
the  Punic  alliance ;  and  their  ptmijdiment  waa  one 
of  young  P.  Scipio's  first  acts  after  the  Carthaginians 
were  expelled  from  Spain,  B.  c.  206  (that  is,  as  we 
have  a  stoiy  in  Livy's  somewhat  doubtful  version), 
niiturgi  was  sacked  with  the  last  extremities  of 
military  cruelty  ;  but  the  Spaniards  m  Castulo, 
warned  by  the  example,  and  less  obnoxious  for  the 
manner  of  their  revolt,  hoped  to  make  their  peace 
by  a  voluntary  surrender  of  their  city  and  of  its 
Punic  garrison,  and  their  submission  purchased  a 
fiit*  so  little  milder  than  thiit  of  Hliturgi  that  Livy 
seems  to  labour  in  shading  off  the  due  gradation. 
(Liv.  xxviii.  19.  20.) 

Under  the  Roman  empire,  Castulo  was  a  mtmi- 
cipium,  with  the  jut  iMtimm,  befenging  to  the 
convtntut  ai  New  Carthage ;  and  its  inhabitants 
were  called  Caaairi  vcnaUt.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4  ; 
Inacr.  ap.  Gruter.  pp;  323,  no.  12,  325,  no.  2.)  Its 
coins  all  belong  to  the  period  of  its  independence : 
they  resemble  those  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Baetica 
(to  which,  m  fact,  the  city  naturally  belonged, 
though  politically  assigned  to  Tarraconensis) :  their 
usual  type  is  a  winged  sphinx  (Florez,  Med.  de 
Etp.  vol.  L  p.  342,  vol.  iii.  p.  44 ;  Mionnet,  vol.  i. 
p.  37,  SnppL  vol.  i.  p.  74;  Sestini,  p.  128 ;  Eckfael, 
vol.  i.  p.  44.) 

It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  the  Castax 
(KAtto^)  of  Appian  (ifisp.  32)  is  meant  for  Cas- 
tulo. (Comp.  Liv.  xxiv.  41 ;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.  Kiorof; 
Wesseling.  ad  Itin.  Ant.  p.  403 ;  SchweighSnser,  ad 
Appian.  p.  242.)  [P.  S.] 

CASTULONENSIS  SALTUS.    [Castoi/).] 

CASUA'RIA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Antonine 
Itin.  on  a  road  from  Darantaxia  QMoutiert  en  Ta- 
rentaite)  to  Geneva.  It  is  24  M.  P.  from  Daran- 
tasia  to  Casoaria,  which  D'Anville  fixes  near  the 
source  of  a  small  river  called  La  Chaise,  and  in  the 
canton  of  Ceterieux,  which  seems  to  be  the  name 
Casnaria.  From  Casnaria  the  road  is  continned 
through  Bautae  [Bai.-tae]  to  Geneva.     [G.  L.] 

CASUAEII.     [Cbasnaei.] 

CASUENTUS,  a  river  of  Lncania,  mentioned 
only  by  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16X  who  pUces  it  between 
the  Aealandrns  and  Hetapontnm.  It  is  evidently 
the  river  now  called  Bati^nto,  a  considerable  stream, 
which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  Bradanus  (Bra- 
dano),  and  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  about 
5  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  a  short 
distance  S.  of  the  site  of  Metapontum.      [E.  H.  B.] 

CASUS  (fUarot:  Eth.  Kiatos),  an  island  between 
o  o  3 
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Corpathos  and  Crete,  is,  according  to  Strabo,  70 
stadia  from  Garpathas,  250  fmn  Cape  Sammaaiam 
in  Crate,  and  is  itself  80  stadia  in  ciicomiereDce. 
(Strab.  X.  f,  489.)  Pliny  (iv.  13.  s.  33)  makes  it 
7  M.  P.  froai  Carpatlioa,  and  30  H.  P.  ban  Sammo- 
nium.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (/{.  il  676).  It 
is  said  to  hare  been  formetiy  called  Amphe  (Achne) 
and  Asttsbe;  and  it  was  snppoeed  in  antiquity  that 
the  name  of  ML  Casium  in  Syria  was  derived  frwn 
this  island.  (Stepb.  B.  «.  w.  Kiaos,  Kiaur ;  Plin. 
V.  31.  s.  36.) 

Casus  hss  heea  visited  by  Ross,  who  describes  it 
as  consisting  of  a  single  ridge  of  mountains  of  con- 
siderable height  On  the  N.  and  W.  sides  there  are 
aereral  rocks  and  small  islands,  which  Strabo  calls 
(/.  c.)  at  KaaUiy  rii<r<u.  Ross  found  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  town,  which  was  also  called  Casos,  in 
the  interior  of  the  isUnd,  at  the  village  of  Polm  (a 
diminutive  instead  of  Ilikur  or  HaAfSioi').  The 
ancient  port-town  was  at  fmporsioN,  where  Boss 
also  discovered  some  ancient  remains :  among  others 
rains  of  aepolchral  chambers,  partly  built  in  the 
earth.  He  fbond  no  autonomoos  coins,  since  the 
island  was  probably  always  dependent  either  upon  Cos 
or  Rhodes.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  island  there 
is  a  small  and  fertile  [dain  surrounded  by  motmtains, 
called  Argoi,  a  name  which  it  has  retained  £rani  the 
most  ancient  times.  We  &>d  also  an  Argos  in  Ca- 
lymna  and  Nisyrus.  Befiffe  the  Greek  revolatioo. 
Casus  contained  a  popalatioo  ol  7500  souls;  and 
tliough  during  the  war  with  the  Turks  it  wss  at  one 
time  almost  deeerted,  its  population  now  amounts  to 
6000  Its  inhabitants  possessed,  in  1843,  as  many 
as  75  large  merchant  vessels,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
oommerce  of  the  Christian  subjects  in  Turkey  was 
in  their  bands.  (Roes,  Jieiiat  m  dm  Griteh.  ItutU, 
Tol.  UL  Pl  32,  seq.) 

CASYSTES  (KoffMmii),  a  port  of  Ionia.  StnAo 
(p.  644),  whose  description  proceeds  from  south  to 
north,  after  describing  Teos,  says,  "  before  you  come 
to  Erythrae,  first  is  Gerae,  a  small  ci^  of  the 
Teians,  then  Corycus,  a  lofty  mcuntain,  and  a 
harbour  under  it,  Casystes;  siiod  another  haiiianr 
called  Erytkru*  (see  Grosknrd's  TroatL  vol  iu. 
f.  24, 25,  snd  notes).  It  is  probsbly  the  Cyasna  of 
Liry  (xxxvi.  43X  the  port  to  which  the  fieet  of 
Antiochns  sailed  (b.  c  191)  beiion  the  naval 
engagement  in  which  the  king  was  defeated  by 
Guraeoes  and  the  Romans.  Leake  supposes  this 
port  to  be  Latuta,  the  largest  oa  this  parted  the 
c>-st.  [G.  L.] 

CATABANI  (KanSaintt),  a  people  a(  AjM», 
named  by  PUny  (vi.  28.  a.  32),  and  Strabo  (xvi.  p. 
768),  and  plaoad  by  the  btter  at  the  mooth  of  the 
Red  Sea,  L  «.,  CO  the  east  of  the  Straits  of  Balh«l- 
JfotuM,  and  west  of  the  Chatramotitae.  Their  ca- 
pital was  Catabania,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Bana 
of  Ptulemy.  Forster  takes  the  name  to  be  simply 
the  cla-ssical  inversiun  «f  Bcni  KaJUam^  the  great 
tribe  which  mainly  peujiles,  at  this  day,  Central  and 
Suothem  Arabia  (Arabia,  vol  ii.  p.  155,  more 
folly  proved  in  vol.  L  pfk.  83.  84.  131,  I32X  and 
finds  in  them  the  dteoendants  of  the  patriaich  Jok- 
tan  (Cm.  s.  25,  26),  the  recognised  father  of  the 
primitive  tribes  uf  Arabia  (/i.  i.  p.  77).      [G.  W.] 

CATACKCAU'UEXE  (Ji  Karanrarymn,  or 
"  the  burnt  country  "^  a  tract  in  Asia  Minor. 
Strabo  (p.  628).  after  descrihim;  PhiUdelphia,  lays, 
"  Xex;  is  the  country  called  Caiactcaamene,  which 
il  abiHit  iOO  stadia  in  length,  and  400  in  width, 
whether  we  mast  nil  it  Uviia  or  Maeiinia,  fiir  it  is 


CATAEA 

called  both  names.  It  is  all  without  trees,  except 
the  vine,  which  produces  the  wine  called  Cataos- 
oanmeiiites,  which  is  inferior  in  quality  to  nooe  cf 
the  wines  that  are  in  repute.  The  snr&ce  of  the 
plain  country  is  of  ashes,  but  the  mountainous  part 
is  rocky,  and  black,  as  if  it  had  bean  bnmt.''  Re- 
jecting certain  fuunful  conjectures  the  geographer 
concludes  that  this  appearance  had  been  caused  i/f 
internal  fires,  which  were  then  quenched.  He  sdds, 
"  three  pita,  or  cavities,  are  painted  out,  which  they 
call  blast-holes  (^ixriu),  about  40  stadia  from  one 
another;  rough  hills  rise  above  them,  which  it  is 
probable  have  been  piled  up  from  the  liquid  matter 
that  was  ejected."  Strabo  correctly  distinguishes 
the  ashes  or  cinders  cf  this  coontiy  from  the  hard 
rugged  lava. 

The  volcanic  region  is  baversed  by  the  upper 
Hermus,  and  crmtains  the  modem  town  of  Koiia. 
There  are  three  conea,  which  an  mora  recent  than 
others.  They  are  about  five  miles  apart,  and  answer 
to  Strsbo's  description.  They  are  "  tiiree  remark- 
able hhuJc  conical  hills  of  scoriae  and  ashes,  all  with 
deep  craters,  and  well  defined.  From  each  of  tlwin  a 
sea  of  black  vesicular  lava  has  flowed  forth,  bnisting 
out  at  the  foot  of  the  cones,  and  after  enctrding 
their  bases,  rushing  down  the  inclioed  anrfiue  of  the 
country  through  pie-existing  holkiws  and  valleya, 
until  it  has  reached  the  bed  of  the  Hennna,  flowing 
from  E.  to  W.  to  the  north  of  the  Tolconie  hiila' 
(Hamilton).  The  cones,  and  their  lava  straurw, 
seem  to  be  of  comparatively  recent  origin ;  the  mr- 
faces  are  not  decomposed,  and  contrast  with  the  rich 
surrounding  v<^etation.  The  most  eastern  of  these 
cooes,  Kara  ZievUt,  near  Koula,  is  2,500  ft  shore 
the  sea,  and  500  fe^  above  the  town  of  KotJa. 
The  second  is  seven  miles  distant  from  this  cooe  to 
the  west,  in  the  ocntn  of  a  large  plain.  Theoatw 
of  this  cone  is  perfect  In  a  ridge  between  these 
two  cones  is  a  bed  of  crystalline  lim««t««,»_  which 
has  been  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  kva  atnam. 
The  third,  and  most  westeriy  of  these  recent  enters, 
has  a  cooe  consisting  chiefly  of  knee  cindera,  aeoriae 
and  ashes;  and  the  crater,  which  is  the  best  pnaerved 
of  the  three,  is  about  half  a  mile  in  eircumiierenoe, 
and  300  or  400  feet  deep.  These  three  crmtere  Be  in 
a  straight  line  in  the  tract  cf  coonlry  between  tite 
Hennas  and  its  branch  the  Cogamos.  Streams  of 
lava  have  issaed  from  all  tb^  cones;  and  the 
stream  from  this  third  enter,  after  passing  throagh  a 
narrow  opening  in  the  hills,  has  made  its  w^  into  the 
valley  cf  the  Hermas,  and  ran  down  the  nanopw  bed 
until  it  has  emerged  into  the  great  plain  of  &uda> 
Then  are  nnmenoa  cones  of  an  older  period,  and 
Uvas  that  lie  beneath  those  of  the  more  tuaat 
period.     TUs  ooontry  still  prodnces  good  wiiml 

Uajor  Keppel  fiamd  at  Kotda  an  inscription  with 
the  name  Mvsms,  said  to  have  been  hm^fat  bvm 
Megne,  which  lies  between  the  secood  oae  aad  the 
most  wnteriy;  and  Hamilton  saw  there  a  laiga 
stcoe  built  into  the  walls  of  a  moaqne  with  HaMmi 
in  rode  characters.  The  oonntry,  as  we  kara  frva 
StnU^  was  called  Maeenia,  and  then  waa  a  ts«B 
cf  the  same  name,  which  Megmi  may  npi  mat 
(Hamihait  Saeaiviit,  fe^  toL  L  p,  13<.  B.pkl3l 

*»•)  [G.U] 

CATADCPA.    [Nui-s.] 

CATAEA  (Kanuo,  Arrian,  Imd.  37),  an  isknd 
on  the  western  haiit  of  Carmania,  afauot  12  dims 
6«m  the  shore.  It  was,  aooar&v  to  Aniaa.  low 
and  dnect;  a  chaiactn-  wfaicb  it  still  retains,  trad- 
ing to  Tbevenot,  thsogh  Bion 
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(ched  bj  Vmeent)  speak  of  its  bcantr  and  fertility. 
Nearchm  found  it  uninliabited,  bnt  ireqaented  by 
lisiton  from  the  Continent;  who  annnallj  brought 
floats  there,  and,  conaecratinj!;  them  to  .Venns  and 
Meicin;,  left  thein  to  nm  wild.  Hence  the  ]8eba- 
bilitj  tint  it  is  tiie  same  island  which  is  called 
A{ihrodisias  bjPHny  (n.  28),  the  sittiation  of  which  is 
still  farther  determined  bj  his  adding  "  imde  Pertidit 
iatiim.'  Pertiaps  the  ancient  name  is  preserred  in 
the  modem  Keuh  or  Ken.  (Vmeent,  Vogage  of 
NeardaiM,  vol.  L  p.  36S;  Onseley,  Travelt  m  the 
Eait,  i.  p.  270.)  [V.] 

CATALAUNI  or  CATELAUNL  The  Notitia 
of  the  provinces  meiations  the  Ciritas  Catalaonomm 
among  the  dties  of  the  Prorinda  of  Belgica  Se- 
cnnda,  and  between  the  Civitaa  Saessionom  and  the 
Civitas  Veromandoonun.  Anrelian  defeated  Tetri- 
cns  "  apad  Catalannos."  (Entrop.  ix.  13.)  Ammi- 
sims  MareeUinns  (zt.  11)  mentions  Catelanni  and 
Bemi  as  states  or  peoples  of  Belgica  Secmida.  The 
Antonine  Itin.  places  the  Dorocatelatmi  on  a  road 
from  Autim,  through  Auaerre  and  TroyM,  to  Doro- 
cortonim  (Aetnu) ;  and  the  Durooatelaoni  are  next 
to  Reiaa,  at  the  distance  of  27  M.  P.  It  is  easy  to 
ne  that  this  place  is  Chdlotu-ttir-Mame.  There 
•eems  to  be  no  extant  anthotity  for  the  name  Daro- 
eatalaonum ;  but  as  there  is  Dorocortonun,  there 
may  hare  been  Doiecatalannnm.  According  to  nsage 
in  Gallia,  the  simple  name  Catalanni  finally  designated 
both  the  people  and  the  town;  and  ChAlont  is  a 
cemption  of  Catalaom.  At  CMlont  the  Koman 
Aetins  defeated  AttiU^  a.d.  451. 

It  is  prSbable  that  the  Catalsani  were  dependent 
a  the  Remi,  or  included  in  their  territoiy.  The 
Catalaom  are  represented  bj  the  old  bishopric  of 
ChiUmt.  There  are  medals  with  the  name  of  this 
people  on  them.  [G.  L.] 

CA'TANA  or  CATINA*  (K«T<Jn):  Etk.  Ko- 
nnutr,  Cstanensis  or  Catinensis :  (.'otanta),  a  dty 
m  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  situated  about  midway 
betneen  Tanromeniam  and  Syracose,  and  almost 
immediatdy  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Aetna.  All  authors 
agree  in  representing  it  as  a  Greek  colony,  of  Chal- 
odic  origin,  bat  founded  immediately  from  the 
■ogbboaring  dty  of  Nazos,  under  the  guidance  of 
a  leader  named  Enarchus.  The  exact  date  of  its 
ixmdation  is  not  recorded,  but  it  appears  from 
Thncydides  to  have  followed  shortly  after  that  of 
I<eontini,  which  he  places  in  the  fifth  year  after 
Syrscuae,  or  730  B.  c.  (Thnc.  vi.  3;  Strab.  vi.  p. 
*68;  Scymn.  Ch.  286;  Scyl.  §  13;  Stoph.  B.  «.  r.) 
The  only  event  of  its  early  history  whidi  lias  been 
transimtted  to  ns  is  the  legislation  of  Charondas, 
and  even  of  this  the  date  is  wholly  uncertain.  (Sec 
Hict.  of  Biogr.  art  CharonAu.)  But  firom  the 
bet  that  his  legislation  was  extended  to  the  other 
Chalddic  dties,  not  only  of  Sidly,  bnt  of  Magna 
Ctacda  also,  aa  well  as  to  his  own  country  (Arut. 
At  il  9),  it  is  evident  that  Catana  continued  in 
intimate  relations  with  these  kindred  dties.  It 
seems  to  have  retained  its  independence  till  the  time 
of  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  bnt  that  despot,  in  b.  c.  476, 
expelled  all  the  original  inhabitants,  whom  he  es- 
tablished at  Leontini,  while  be  repeopled  the  city 
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*  Roman  writers  fluctuate  between  the  two  forms 
Catana  and  Catina,  of  which  the  latter  is,  perhaps, 
the  mo6t  common,  and  is  supported  by  inscriptiraa 
(Orell.  3708,  3778);  but  the  analogy  of  the  Greek 
KoriT),  and  the  modem  Catania,  would  point  to 
the  former  as  the  mon;  correct 


with  a  new  body  of  colonists,  amonnting,  it  is  said, 
to  not  less  thui  10,000  in  number,  and  consisting 
partly  of  Syracnsans,  partly  of  Peloponnesian^  He 
at  the  same  time  changed  its  name  to  Aetna,  and 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  the  Oekist  or 
fbtmder  of  the  new  dty.  As  snch  he  was  celebrated 
by  Pindar,  and  after  his  death  obtained  heroic  honoars 
from  the  dtisens  of  his  new  colony.  (Died.  xi.  49, 
66 ;  Strab.  I  c. ;  Pind.  Pytk.  i.,  and  Schol.  ad  foe.)  But 
this  state  of  thmgs  was  of  brief  duration,  and  a 
fiew  years  after  the  death  of  Hieron  and  the  expul- 
sion of  Thrasybulus,  the  Syracusans  combined  with 
Ducetius,  king  of  the  Scnli,  to  expel  the  newly 
settled  inhabitants  of  Catana,  who  were  compelled 
to  retire  to  the  fratress  of  Inessa  (to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Aetna),  while  the  old  Chalddic 
dtizens  were  reinstated  'm  the  possession  of  Catana, 
B.  c  461.     (Died.  xi.  76;  Strab.  I.  e.) 

The  period  which  fdlowed  the  settlonent  of  af- 
giirs  at  this  epoch,  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
great  prosperity  for  Catana,  as  well  as  for  the 
Sicilian  dties  in  general:  but  we  have  no  details 
of  its  history  till  the  great  Athenian  expedition  to 
Sicily.  On  that  occasion  the  Catanaeans,  notwith- 
standing their  Chalcidic  connectianB,  at  first  refu-ed 
to  recdve  the  Athenians  into  their  dty:  but  the 
bitter  having  efifected  an  entrance,  they  fonnd  them- 
selves c(8npelled  to  espouse  the  alliance  of  the 
invaders,  and  Catana  became  in  consequence  the 
headquarters  of  the  Athenian  armament  thronghont 
the  first  year  of  the  expedition,  and  the  base  of  their 
subsequent  opcratioDs  agamst  Syracuse.  (Thuc.  vi. 
50—52,  63,  71,  89;  Diod.  xiiL  4,  6,  7;  Pint  A'lc. 
15,  16.)  We  have  no  information  as  to  the  fate  of 
Catana  afta  the  close  of  this  expedition :  it  is  next 
mentioned  in  B.  c.  403,  when  it  fell  into  the  power 
of  Dionysins  of  Syracuse,  who  sold  the  inhabitants 
as  slaves,  and  gave  up  the  dty  to  plunder;  after 
which  he  established  there  a  body  of  Campanian 
mercenaries.  These,  however,  quitted  it  again  in 
B.C.  396,  and  retired  to  Aetna,  on  the  appniach  of 
the  great  Carthaginian  armament  under  Himilco 
and  Mago.  The  great  sea-fight  in  which  the  Litter 
defeated  Leptines,  the  brother  of  Dionysius,  was 
(ought  immediately  off  Catana,  and  that  city  appa- 
rently fell,  in  consequence,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Carthaginians.  (Diod.  xiv.  15,  58,  60.)  But  we 
have  no  account  oif  its  subsequent  fortunes,  nor  does 
it  appear  who  constituted  its  new  population ;  it  is 
only  certain  that  it  continued  to  exist  Callippus, 
the  assassin  of  Dion,  when  he  was  expelled  from 
Syracuse,  for  a  time  held  possession  of  Catana 
(Pint  JHoa.  58) ;  and  when  Timoleon  landed  in 
Sidly  we  find  it  subject  to  a  despot  named  Ma- 
mercos,  who  at  first  joined  the  Corinthian  leader, 
but  afterwards  abandoned  his  alliance  for  that  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  was  in  consequence  attacked 
and  expelled  by  Timoleon.  (Diod.  xvi.  69 ;  Plat 
TmoL  13,  30 — 34.)  Catana  was  now  restored  to 
Uberty,  and  appears  to  have  continned  to  retain  its 
independence;  during  the  wars  of  Agathocles  with 
the  Carthaginians,  it  sided  at  one  time  with  the 
former,  at  others  with  the  latter;  and  when  Pyrrbns 
ktnded  in  Sicily,  was  the  fint  to  open  its  gates  to 
him,  and  recdved  him  with  the  greatest  magnifi- 
cence. (Diod.  xiz.  110,  zxii.  8,  Exc.  Hoesch.  p. 
496.) 

In  the  first  Panic  War,  Catana  was  one  of  the 
first  among  the  dties  of  Sidly,  which  made  their 
submission  to  the  Bomans,  after  the  first  Ruccesses 
of  iheir  arms  in  B.  c  263.    (Eutrop.  ii.  19.)    Th« 
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exprcssioc  of  Plinjr  (vii.  60)  nho  represent  it  u 
having  been  taken  by  Valerias  Messala,  U  certainlj' 
a  Ini^take.  It  appears  to  have  continued  afterwards 
steadily  to  maintain  its  friendly  relations  with  Rome, 
and  though  it  did  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a 
confederate  city  (foederata  civitas),  like  its  neigh- 
bours Taoromentnm  and  Massana,  it  rose  to  a 
posiiion  oS  great  prosperity  under  the  Roman  rule. 
Cicero  repeatedly  mentJODS  it  as,  in  his  time,  a 
wealthy  and  flourishing  city;  it  retained  its  ancient 
municiijal  institntions,  its  chief  magistrate  bearing 
the  title  of  Proagorus;  and  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  principal  ports  of  Sicily  for  the  export 
of  com.  (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  43,  83,  iv.  23,  45 ;  Liv. 
xxvii.  8.)  It  subsequently  sufiered  severely  from 
the  ravages  of  Sextus  Poinpeios,  and  was  in  con- 
sei|uenc«  one  of  the  cities  to  which  a  colony  was 
nent  by  Augustus;  a  measure  that  appears  to  have 
in  a  freat  degree  restored  its  prosperity,  so  that  in 
Strabo's  time  it  was  one  of  the  few  cities  in  the 
island  that  was  in  a  flourishing  condition.  (Strab. 
Ti.  pp.  268,  270,  272;  Dion  Cass.  llv.  7.)  It  re- 
tained its  colonial  rank,  as  well  as  its  prosperity, 
throughout  the  period  of  the  Roman  empire ;  so 
that  in  the  fonrtJi  centcry  Ausonins  in  his  Ordo 
AotiUum  Urbium,  notices  Catana  and  Syracuse 
alone  among  the  cities  of  Sicily.  In  B.  c  535,  it 
was  recovered  by  Belisarius  from  the  Goths,  and 
became  again,  under  the  rule  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, OD^  of  the  most  impiirtiuit  cities  of  the  isUnd. 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  PtoL  Ui.  4.  §  9;  Itin.  Ant.  pp. 
87, 90, 93, 94 ;  Procop.  B.  G.  I  S.)  At  the  present 
day  Cttlania  still  ranks  as  the  third  city  of  Sicily, 
and  is  little  inferior  to  3/esnna  in  population. 

The  position  of  Catana  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Aetna  was  the  source,  ss  Strabo  remarks,  both  of 
benefits  and  evils  to  the  city.  For  on  the  one  hand, 
the  violent  outbursts  of  the  volcano  from  time  to 
time  desolated  great  parts  of  its  territoiy ;  on  the 
other,  the  volcanic  ashes  produced  a  soil  of  great 
fertility,  adapted  especially  for  the  growth  of  vines. 
(Strab.  vL  p.  269.)  One  of  the  most  serious  ca- 
lamities of  the  former  class,  was  the  eruption  of 
B.  c.  121,  when  great  part  of  its  territory  wa.i  over- 
whelmed by  streams  of  lava,  and  the  hot  aslies  fell 
in  such  qnaalities  in  the  city  itself,  as  to  break  in 
the  roofs  of  the  houses.  Catana  was  in  consequence 
xempted,  for  10  years,  from  its  usual  contributions 
to  the  -Raman  state.  (Oros.  t.  13.)  The  greater 
part  of  the  broad  tract  of  plain  to  the  SW.  of 
Catana  (now  called  the  Piano  tH  Catania,  a  district 
of  great  fertility),  appears  to  have  belonged,  in 
ancient  times,  to  Leontini  or  Centuripa,  but  that 
portion  of  it  betweeu  Catana  itself  and  Um  mouth 
of  the  Symaethus,  was  annexed  to  the  territory  of 
the  latter  city,  and  must  have  furnished  abundant 
supplies  of  com.  The  port  of  Catana  also,  which 
is  now  a  very  small  and  conflned  one  (having  been 
in  great  part  filled  up  by  the  eruption  of  1669), 
appears  to  have  been  in  ancient  times  mncb  fre- 
quented, and  was  the  chief  place  of  export  for  the 
com  of  the  rich  neighbonring  plains.  The  little 
river  Amehamus,  or  Amenas,  which  flowed  through 
the  city,  was  a  very  small  stream,  and  could  never 
have  been  navigable. 

Catana  was  the  birth-place  of  the  philosopher 
and  legislator  Charondas,  already  alluded  to;  it  was 
also  the  place  of  residence  of  the  poet  Stesichorus, 
who  died  there,  and  was  buried  in  a  magniflcent 
tepulchre  out-side  one  of  the  gates,  which  derived 
from  thence  the  nam   of  Porta  Stcsichoreia.    (Suid.  j 
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I;  V.  iniaixopos.)  Xenophanes,  the  phiksoplier  ef 
Elea,  also  spent  the  hitter  years  of  his  life  there 
(Diog.  Laert.  ix.  2.  §  1),  so  that  it  was  evidently, 
at  an  early  period,  a  place  of  cultivation  and  refine- 
ment. The  first  introduction  of  dancing  to  aoram- 
pany  the  flute,  was  also  ascribed  to  Andron,  a  citizea 
of  Catana  (Athen.  i.  p.22,c.);  and  the  first  sun-dial 
that  was  set  up  in  the  Roman  forum  was  carried 
thither  by  Valerius  Messala  from  Catana,  b.  c.  263. 
(Varr.  ap.  PUn.  vii.  60.)  But  few  associations  con- 
nected with  Catana  were  more  celebrated  in  ancient 
times  than  the  legend  of  thr-  "  Pii  Fratres,"  Ampbi- 
nomos  and  Anapias,  who,  on  occasion  of  a  great 
eraption  of  Aetna,  abandoned  all  their  property,  and 
earned  oGT  their  aged  parents  on  their  sfacnlden< 
the  stream  of  lava  itself  was  said  to  have  parted, 
and  flowed  aside  so  as  not  to  harm  them,  ^atues 
were  erected  to  their  honour,  and  the  {dace  of  their 
burial  was  known  as  the  "  Campus  Piomui ;'  tha 
Catanaeans  even  introdnoed  the  figures  of  the  yoathi 
on  their  coins,  and  the  legend  became  a  &roarite 
subject  of  allusion  and  declamation  among  the  Latin 
poets,  of  whom  the  yotmger  Lucilius  and  Claudian 
hare  dwelt  upon  it  at  considerable  length.  The 
occurrence  is  referred  by  Hyginns  to  tke  firat 
eruption  of  Aetna,  that  took  place  after  the  settle- 
ment of  Catana.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  269;  Pans.  z.  28. 
§  4;  Conon,  A'orr.  43;  Philostr.  Vit.  Apott.  t.  17; 
Solin.  5.  §  15;  Hygin.  254  ;  Val.  Max.  t.  4.  Ext. 
§  4;  Ludl.  Aeln.  602—640;  Claudian.  I^  7; 
Sil.  ItaL  xir.  196;  Auson.  Ordo  Nob.  Urb.  II.) 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  city,  still  visible  at 
Catania,  are  numerous  and  important;  bnt  it  is  re- 
markable that  they  belong  exclusiTely  to  the  Romas 
period,  the  edifices  of  the  Greek  city  having  piufaably 
been  destroyed  by  some  of  the  earthquakes  to  which 
it  has  been  in  all  ages  subject,  or  so  damaged  as  to 
be  eutircly  rebuilt.  The  most  important  of  th«e 
ruins  are  those  of  a  theatre  of  large  size  and  massive 
construction,  the  architecture  of  which  is  so  similar 
to  that  of  the  amphitheati«,at  nogreat  distance&omit, 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  were  erected  at  the  same 
period,  probably  not  long  alter  the  establishment  of 
the  colony  by  Augustus.  The  ruin  of  the  latter 
edifice  dates  firom  the  time  of  Theodoric,  who,  in 
A.  D.  498,  gave  permission  to  the  citizens  of  Catana 
to  make  use  of  its  massive  materials  for  the  lefnir  at 
their  walls  and  public  buildings  (Cassiod.  I'arr.  iu. 
49);  the  theatre,  on  the  contrary,  continued  almost 
perfect  till  the  llth  century,  when  it  was  in  gre«t 
part  pulled  down  by  the  Norman  Cotmt  Roger,  in 
order  to  adom  his  new  cathedral  Nearly  adjoining 
the  large  theatre  was  a  smaller  one,  designed  appa- 
rently for  an  odeinm  or  music  theatre.  Besidea 
these,  there  are  ntunerous  remains  of  thennae  or 
baths,  all  of  Roman  construction,  and  some  massire 
sepulchral  monuments  of  the  same  period.  A  few 
fragments  only  remain  of  a  magnificent  aqueduct, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  great  eraption  of  Aetok 
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in  1669.  The  anUqnities  of  CaUmia  are  fnlly  d»- 
acribed  bj  the  Principe  dl  Biscari  (  Vioffgio  per  U 
Antidiita  deUa  SiciUa,  chap.  5)  and  the  Daca  di 
SemdiFalco.  (_Ant.dellaSic3ia,yo].Y.fp.a — 30.) 

The  coins  of  Catana  are  numeroas,  and  many  of 
them  of  veiy  fine  workmanship;  some  of  them  bear 
the  head  of  the  river-god  Amenanos,  bat  that  of 
Apolla  is  the  most  frequent.  We  learn  bom  Cicero 
that  the  worship  of  Ceres  was  of  great  aotiqoitj 
here,  and  that  she  had  a  temple  of  pecnliar  sanctity, 
which  was  notwithstanding  profaned  by  Verres.  (Cic. 
J'err.  if.  4S.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CATA'NII  (KoTiii'ioi),  a  tribe  of  Arabia  DeserU, 
bounded  by  Syria  on  the  west  and  the  Cauchabeni 
on  the  east.  (Ptol.  t.  19.)  Bnrckhardt  mentions 
the  Bedouin  tribe  of  Kahlmtji;  "  who  range  the 
northern  de»rt  of  Arabia,  fimn  Boera  to  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  Haoraii  and  Aleppo."  These  Mr. 
Fonter  takes  to  be  the  representatives  of  the  ancient 
Calaaii  (AnUiia,  voL  ii.  p.  238,  seq.).    [G.  W.] 

CATACKNIA  (ri  Koraavfa),  one  of  the  divisions 
of  Cappadocia  [Cappadocia], is  described  by  Strabo 
(p.  535),  who  bad  visited  it.  Cataonia,  be  says,  is 
a  level  and  hollow  plain.  The  Greek  term  hollow 
(niXoi')  means  a  plain  snrronnded  by  mountains. 
It  is  very  prodnctive,  except  that  it  has  no  ever- 
greens. It  is  sorroonded  by  monntains;  on  the 
unth  by  the  Amanns,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Anti- 
tsnms  which  branches  off  from  the  Cilirian  Taams 
in  a  direction  dificrent  from  that  which  the  Amanns 
has, whichitselfisanofisetofthe Taurus.  TheAnti- 
taunu  tarns  to  the  north,  a  little  to  the  east,  and 
then  terminates  in  the  interior.  The  Antitanros 
contains  deep  narrow  valleys,  in  one  of  which  is 
litoated  Comana,  a  considerable  city  on  the  river* 
Sams,  which  flows  throngb  the  gaps  of  the  Tauros 
into  Cilicia  and  the  Mediterranean.  Throngh  the 
plain  of  Cataonia  flows  the  river  Pyramos,  which 
has  its  source  ia  the  middle  of  the  pUin,  and  also 
passes  throngh  the  gaps  of  the  Taurus  into  Cilicia. 
iilrabo,  in  a  corrupt  passage,  where  there  is  evidently 
sa  ominion  of  something  in  our  present  texts  (p.  586; 
Gnnkard,  Tratal  vol  ii.  p.  451,  note),  speaks  of 
a  temple  of  Zeos  Dadus,  where  there  is  a  silt-lake 
of  considerable  extent  with  steep  banks,  so  that  the 
descent  to  it  is  like  going  down  steps.  It  was  said 
tint  the  water  never  increased,  and  had  no  visible 
outlet. 

The  plain  of  Cataonia  contained  no  city,  but  it 
had  Strang  forts  on  the  hills,  such  as  Azamota  and 
Dsstarcum,  round  which  the  river  Carmalas  flowed 
[Caxmalab],  which  river  may  be  the  CharToa  Su, 
a  branch  of  the  Pyramos,  which  rises  in  the  Anti- 
tanros. It  also  oontainoi  a  temple  of  Cataooian 
Apollo,  which  was  in  great  repate  in  all  Cappadocia. 
Ptolemy  (v.  7)  has  a  list  of  eleven  phuies  in  his 
Cataimia,  which  he  includes  in  his  Amenia  Minor. 
One  of  them  is  Cabassns  [Cabassus],  a  sits 
nnknown;  and  Cybistra,  which  is  £>r  beyond  the 
Umits  of  Sliabo's  Cataonia.  In  fact  Ptolemy's 
Cataonia,  if  there  is  truth  in  it,  is  qnite  a  new 
diriaaD  of  the  conntiy:  it  is,  however,  unintelli- 
gible to  OS.  Cataonia  also  contanis  Claodiopolis. 
Cocusus,  mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  seems  to 
be  Gogtyn,  on  the  Gogtyn  Su,  which  flows  from  the 
west,  and  joins  the  Pyramos  on  the  right  bank  lower 
down  than  the  Junction  of  the  Carmalas  and  Pyra- 
anis.  The  upper  valleys  of  the  Saras  and  the  Py- 
runna  require  a  more  careful  examination  than  they 
have  yet  had.  The  inhabitants  of  Cataonia  were 
distingaisbed  by  the  ancients  (oi  woAoioO  from  the 
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other  Cappadocians,  as  a  diftrent  people.  Bat 
Strabo  could  observe  no  difference  in  manners  or  in 
Isnguage.  [G.  L.] 

CATABOCTONION,  in  Britam.  This  is  the 
form  of  the  Geogra^^er  of  Ravenna,  that  of  Ptolemy 
being  Cattoactonion.  In  the  Itinerary  it  is  Cata- 
ractoni  (  Cattrick  Bridge).  [R.  G.  L.] 

CATABRHACTES  (JSxeraf^iienis),  a  river  of 
Pamphylia,  which  entered  the  sea  east  of  Attalia. 
Mela  (i.  14)  describes  it  as  being  so  called  because 
it  has  a  great  bll  or  cataract.  He  places  the  town 
of  Perga  between  the  Cestma  and  the  Catarrhactes. 
The  Stadiasmus  describes  it  by  the  tenn  oi  Ktrro^ 
pimm,  or  the  Falls.  Strabo  (p.  667)  also  speaks 
of  this  river  as  falling  over  a  high  rock  [Attaua], 
This  river,  on  approaching  the  coast,  divides  into 
several  branches,  which,  fUling  over  the  clifi  Uiat 
border  this  port  of  the  coast,  have  formed  a  cal- 
careous deposit.  Through  this  calcareous  cmst 
the  water  finds  its  way  to  the  sea,  and  the  river 
has  now  no  determinate  ontlet,  "  imtess,"  adds 
Leake,  "  it  be  after  heavy  rains,  when,  as  I  saw  it, 
in  passing  along  the  coast,  it  precipitatee  itself  co- 
piously over  the  clifb  near  the  most  projecting  point 
of  the  coast,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Laara."  (Leake, 
Atia  Minor,  4^.,  p.  191.)  According  to  the  Sta- 
diasmus the  outlet  of  the  river  was  at  a  phice  called 
Masora,  probably  the  Magydus  of  Ptolemy  (v.  6) ; 
or  the  Mygdale  of  the  Stadiasmus  may  be  Magydus. 
This  river,  now  the  Duien  Su,  is  said  to  run  under 
ground  in  one  part  of  its  course,  which  appears  to 
be  of  considerable  length.  It  is  represented  in 
Leake's  map,  with  the  names  of  the  travellen  who 
have  seen  parts  of  its  couise,  one  of  whom  is 
P.  Lucas.  This  river,  indeed,  is  supposed  to  issue 
from  the  lake  of  Egerdir,  KE.  of  Jabarta,  and  after 
disappearing,  to  show  itself  again  in  the  lower 
country.  But  this  requires  better  evidence.  The 
ancient  writere  say  nothing  of  its  source  and  the 
upper  part  of  it.  [G.  L.] 

CATABRHACTES  (  Kara^^cdm?! :  Sudmro),  a 
river  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  which  Ptolemy  (Hi. 
17.  §  4)  places  to  the  E.  of  Leben.  (Hoeck,  Kreta, 
vol.  i.  p.  394.)  [E.B.J.] 

CATABRHACTES.     [Makakdkb.] 

CATAEZE'NE  (Koto^.|i^,  PtoL  v.  13.  §  9), 
a  district  of  Armenia,  lying  near  the  mountiuns  of 
the  Moechi,  by  the  Avanes.  The  name  Cotacene 
occurs  as  a  gloss  upon  Ptolemy,  and  St.  Martin 
{Mim.  tar  tArmenie,  vol  i.  p.  108)  identifies  it 
with  the  Armenian  name  Godaith,  one  of  the  1 6 
districts  of  the  province  of  Ararat.  The  capital  of 
this  district  was  Edschmiadzin,  well  known  in  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Armenia,  (St  Martin,  /.  c; 
comp.  Bittei;,  Erdkunde,  vol.  z.  p.  514.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CATENNEIS.     [Etbumeis.] 

CATHAEI  (Kaeaioi),  a  powerful  and  wariike 
people  of  India  intra  Gangem  (in  the  Panjab') 
between  'the  rivers  Hydrautes  (Aacee)  and  Hy- 
phasis  QGharra),  whose  capital  city,  Sahoala,  is 
eapposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem 
Sikh  capital,  Lahore.  This  city  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Alexander  on  his  nuuch  into  India, 
B.  o.  326  (Airian.  Anab.  v.  32,  foil. ;  Dind.  xvii. 
91).  Strabo,  who  is  doubtful  between  which  two 
rivets  of  the  Panjab  the  people  dwelt,  rels<cu  some 
of  their  customs :  how  they  bad  the  highest  r^ard 
fbr  beauty  in  dogs  ar^l  hones,  and  in  men,  so  that, 
when  a  child  was  two  months  old,  a  solemn  judg- 
ment was  held,  whether  he  was  botutiful  enough  to 
bo  suflered  to  live:  how  they  stiuned  their  beards 
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with  tlie  fxuitifiil  ooloara  which  thdr  cotmby  pro- 
duced in  abnndance :  how  muriage  was  oonbacted 
by  the  mntiul  choice  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
mi  how  widows  were  bnmed  with  their  deceased 
basbanda,  a  autcm  for  which  he  givea  a  merel; 
JBugiaary  nuaa.  He  call*  their  coontiy  Cathaea 
(IbUoui:  Stnb.zT.  p.  699.) 

Some  modem  writers  suppose  tiie  Cathaeans  to 
haTO  been  a  branch  of  the  Jiigputt  (Mannert,  toI.  v. 
pt.  L  p.  43),  while  others,  including  sereral  of  the 
best  Orientalists,  trace  in  their  name  that  of  the 
Hinds  warrior  caste,  the  Ktidtrigat  (Lassen,  Pot- 
(opoC  p.  23 ;  Schl^,  Ind.  Bibl.  vol.  i.  p.  249 ; 
Boblen,  AUe  ImUtn,  Tol.  ii.  p.  22 ;  Bitter,  Erd- 
hmde,  y<i.T.f.46\.)  [P.S.] 

. CATHRAPS  (Kiepwti,  Ptol.  Ti.  8.  §  4;  Mardan. 
p.  20),  a  small  river  of  Carmania,  abont  which  little 
more  is  known  than  its  name.  It  was  700  stadia 
NW.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Corios.  Beichard  con- 
ridered  the  Salsus  of  Pliny  to  be  identical  with  the 
Cathraps  (or,  as  in  soma  HSS.  it  is  called,  the 
Araps)  of  FUdemy,  and  that  it  is  represented  by  the 
modem  Shwr;  bnt  this  seems  very  doubtfuL    [V.j 

CATOBRI'GA.    [Cabtobrdl] 

CATORI'SSIUM,  is  placed  in  the  Table  on  a 
road  fimn  Vienna  (  Vienue),  in  Gallia  Karbonensis, 
through  Culaio  (^GrmoUe)  to  the  Alpis  Cottia 
(^ifont  Gmivre).  It  is  xii  M.  P.  from  Colaro  on 
the  route  to  the  Alpis  Cottia.  Walckenaer  places  Ca- 
torissinm  at  Petit  Coi  tCOrtum  et  QacavU.   [G.  L.] 

CATTARUS  (Karrapos:  Cattaro),  a  fortress  of 
Dalmatia  in  Illyricum,  restored  by  Jnstinian,  was 
otuated  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay  called  after  it 
(Procopv  dt  Atdif.  iv.  4.)  It  is  probably  the  same 
OS  the  Decadaron  of  the  Geogr.  Bav. 

CATTI.     [Chatxi.] 

CATTIGARA  (rh  Karriytipa),  a  great  dty  and 
port  of  the  Sinoe,  S.  of  Tbinac,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Cottiaris,  on  tlie  E.  side  of  the  Sinna 
Magnus,  opposite  the  Cbersouesus  Aorea.  Ptolemy 
places  it  at  the  extreme  £.  and  S.  of  the  known 
world,  in  177°  E.  long.,  and  8°  30*  S.  lat,  and 
Marcian  calls  it  the  southernmost  dty  of  the  inha- 
bited earth.  It  is  one  of  Ptolemy's  points  of  recorded 
astronomical  observation,  having  12^  hours  in  its 
longest  day,  and  bdng  8  honrs  E.  of  Alexandria ; 
and  the  sun  being  vertically  over  it  twice  in  the 
year,  namely,  at  the  distance  of  about  70°  on  either 
aide  <£  the  snnunnr  solstice  (PtoLi.  II.  §  1, 14. 
§§  1—10,  17.  §  5,  viL  3.  §  3,  viii.  27.  §  14  ; 
Sfarcian.  p.  30).  Following  the  numbers  of  Ptolemy, 
Mannert  seeks  the  dty  in  Borneo,  while  othen,  re- 
lying rather  on  his  general  descriptions,  after  cor- 
recting the  obvious  and  gross  errors  in  bis  views  of 
the  SE.  part  of  Asia,  identify  the  place  with  Canton. 
(Mannert,  vol.  v.  pp.  188,  foL  ;  Forbiger,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  478—480.)  [P.  S.] 

CATUA'LIUM,  in  north  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the 
Table  on  a  road  from  Atuaca  (Aduatnca,  Tongem) 
to  Noviomagns  (Ngmegen).  The  Table  gives  thirty 
Gallic  leagues  firam  Tongem  to  Catiulinm,  and 
twelve  leagues  beyond  Catualinm  is  Blariacum 
(£ferKJb),  which  seems  to  be  pretty  well  fixed  j 
but  the  site  of  Catualinm  is  nncertain.     [6.  L.] 

CATUELLANI,  a  British  population,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Bodnni,  reduced  by  Aulus  Plantius. 
Dion  Caseins  (U.  20)  is  the  authority  for  this,  and 
Catadlani  and  Boduni  are  bis  forms.  For  the  like- 
lihood or  unlikelihood  of  the  former  of  these  being 
the  Catyeuchlani,  and  the  Dobuni  of  Ptolemy,  see 
those  articles.  [B.  G.  L.] 
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CATirRI0ES(KaTi)pi7«).  WhenCaourcraased 
the  Alps  from  Italf  into  Gallia  the  second  time,  in 
the  eariy  part  of  b.  c.  58,  be  went  by  Ocehnn 
(  Vxam  or  OoeSo),  the  last  town  in  Gallia  Cileriar, 
to  one  of  the  Alpine  passes.  His  route  was  by  the 
pass  of  the  Mont  Genkm,  m  Alpis  Cottia.  Tbe 
Centrales,  Graioceli,  and  Caturiges,  occupied  tbe 
heights  and  attempted  to  pwent  him  from  creasing 
the  Alp*.  (£.  G.  i.  10.)  The  position  of  tbe  Ca- 
tnriges  is  determined  by  that  of  their  town  Catoriga 
or  Catnrigae  whidi  the  Itineraries  place  between 
Ebrodunnm  (^EvAruri),  and  Vapincura  ((Top);  and 
a  place  called  Ckorga  corresponds  to  this  position. 
Two  inscriptions  are  reported  as  fennd  on  the  spot, 
which  contain  the  name  Cat.  or  Cathirig.  An  (H 
temple,  called  the  temple  of  Diana,  now  serves  as  a 
church.  There  are  also  fragments  of  Bonus 
columns;  and  a  block  of  marble  in  front  of  the 
chnrch  contains  tbe  name  of  the  emperor  Nero. 
(^Gmde  dt  Vogagewr,  cfc,  par  Richard  ot  Hee- 
qoart.)  In  the  Table  this  town  is  named  Catori- 
magns,  and  is  {daced  on  the  road  frum  Brigantio 
(A-tanjan),  to  Vapincum.  The  Antonine  Itin.  has 
the  same  route,  but  the  town  is  named  Caturiges; 
and  it  has  the  same  name  in  the  Jerusalem  Itin. 

The  name  of  the  Caturiges  is  preserved  in  the 
inscription  of  tbe  trophy  of  the  Alps  (Plin.  iii.  20), 
and  they  are  mentioned  between  the  Uceni  and 
Brigiani.  Pliny  also  mentions  the  Vagienni,  who 
were  in  Italy  on  tbe  Taoarus,  as  sprung  fimni  the 
Caturiges  (iii.  5);  and  in  an  obscure  passage  (iiL 
17)  he  speaks  of  "  Caturiges  exsules  Insnbmm,"  as 
having  disappeared  from  Gsllia  Transpodamu  We 
may  probably  conclude  that  the  Caturiges  wwe 
among  the  Galli  who  entered  Italy  in  the  eariy 
period  of  Roman  history.  Besides  the  town  of 
Caturiges,  they  had  Ebrodunnm  (ftnirtn).  They 
possessed,  accordingly,  part  of  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Durance.  In  Ptolemy  tbe  Caturiges  (Korup- 
yiScu,  iii.  1)  are  placed  in  tbe  Alpes  Graiae,  which 
is  a  mistake;  and  he  mentions  only  one  town  of  tbe 
Caturiges,  Ebrodnnura.  Strabo'a  description  of  tbs 
position  of  the  Caturiges  (p.  204)  is  also  incorrect. 
D'Anville  snpp(ses  that  Brigantium  was  included 
in  the  territory  of  the  Caturiges ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  for  this,  though  it  seems  likely  enough. 
Ptolemy  assigns  it  to  the  S^nsinu  [Bri«a](- 
TIUM.]  [G.  L] 

CATUSIACUM,  a  position  in  north  Gallia, 
which  appears  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  tlie  read 
fijora  Bagscnm  {Btmay)  to  Durocortorum  fBeimi). 
It  is  placed  vi  Gallic  leagues  or  9  Roman  miles  from 
Verbinnm  ( rem'iu),  and  it  seems  to  be  Cioourt 
at  the  passage  of  the  Serre,  a  small  tribntaiy  of  tbs 
Oiie.  Tbe  same  route  is  in  the  Table,  but  Catn- 
siacum  is  omitted.  [G.  L.] 

CATVIACA,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written 
Catuica,  in  G^lia  Nari)onensls,  is  placed  in  the 
Table  and  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  firtm 
Vapinenm  (Gap)  to  Arelate  (Jrfes);  and  it  is  xii 
M.  P.  from  Catviaca  to  Apta  Julia  (Apt),  a  podtioo 
which  is  known.  Catviaca  is  between  Alannio  and 
Apta  Julia.  These  unimportant  places  can  only  be 
determined  by  the  assistance  of  the  best  topogra- 
phical maps,  and  even  then  with  no  certainty,  unless 
the  name  has  been  preserved.  [G.  L.] 

CATYEUCHLANI,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  21) — whose  geography  for  these 
parts  is  obscure  —  as  next  to  the  Coritani,  whose 
towns  were  Lindum  and  Rhage;  Salinae  and  Uro- 
hmiom  being  those  of  the  Catyeuclilani  thenisdTe& 
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Next  oome  the  Simeni,  whoge  town  ia  Venta;  and 
then,  more  to  the  east,  aear  the  Imenea  Aeettuuy, 
the  Trisoantet,  whoae  town  ia  Comuddanam.  Of 
aU  theee  tezta  and  hnalitiea  the  coif  one  whoUf 
beyond  doubt  ie  Lindom^ZMCoit.  With  this  aa 
a  atartiiig-paint,  'Bbagt'^Leioattr.  Then  the  Si- 
meni are  oooaidered  to  be  the  Iceni  not  otherwiae 
mentioned  bj  Ptolemy ;  and  aa  Vents  so  A^onnci, 
or  the  parta  abont  it,  we  iiave  a  limit  for  the  Caty- 
euehhuu  oo  the  north  and  east  The  Imenaa  Aeatn- 
aiy  ie  generallj  comideied  to  mean  tliat  of  the 
Tiamei ;  the  error  being,  perhaps,  that  of  the  HSS. 
Then  come  the  Ttiooantea  (Trinobantes),  genenlly 
placed  iu  Hiddleeez,  bnt  whose  capital  ia  here  the 
mjsteriona  Gamndolaniun.  [Colonia.]  Batland, 
Hoots,  Bods,  and  Northampton  beet  owndde  with 
these  conditiona,  but  they  are  by  no  meana  the 
oomitie*  which  best  jnatify  xa  in  identifying  the 
Catnellaoi  [CATUELl^n],  whose  relations  were 
with  the  Bodnni  (sssDobnnies  (;feiKe>(«rM«re),with 
the  CatyeocUani.  [B.  G.  L.] 

CAUCA  (Kaim :  Elk.  Kovmuoi,  Cancenaes : 
Cooa),  a  city  at  the  extreme  E.  of  the  tarritoiy  of 
the  Vaccaei,  in  Hispania  Tarraconeons ;  l>elonging 
to  tiie  eomceniui  of  Clonia ;  and  lying  on  the  great 
nad  ttixa  Emerita  to  Caesaraognata,  itS  M.  P.  from 
Ninria  and  29  H.  P.  from  Segovia.  (Appian.  Bitp. 
SI,  89 ;  /(M.  Ant.  p.  435  ;  Plin.  iil  3.  a.  4 ;  PtoL  ii. 
S.  §  SO;  Zoeim.  ir.  34;  Geog.  Rar.  ir.  44;  Mariana, 
BiiUHitp.  iii.  3;  Florei, £qi. & T.  14;l}kert,voLU. 
pt  1,  p.  432.)  [P.  S.] 

CAUCA'SIAE  PORTAE.  rCAucASDg.] 
CAU'CASUS,  CAUCA'SII  MONTES  (4  Kai- 
uam,  ri  KauKiaia  ipi) :  also,  i  Kauxiffis,  Herod. 
iiL  97,  Steph.  B. «.  e. ;  t^  Kaiiceuror,  Arrian.  Pmipl. ; 
Ti  Komuiffior  Spot,  Herod,  i.  104,  IMon.  Per.  663: 
£tk,  Kmntirios  and  KauKoalms:  region  KovKoo'ta, 
whence 'il<^'.  And  Elk.  KmiKturuLy6s,  Steph.  B.  «.ii.: 
Cowanw,  Kawkai,  Goffkai,  JaBmi),  the  gtent 
noontain  chain  which  extends  across  the  isthnnu 
letreeo  tbe  Euzine  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  now  fonta 
the  boondaiy  between  Europe  and  Asia,  bnt  belonged 
ntirely  to  Asi»  in  the  ancient  diyiaion  of  the  con- 
tinents. 

This  range  forma  the  NW.  margin  of  the  great 
lahle-laod  of  W.  Asia.  [AiUA.]  It  commencea  on 
the  W.  at  the  base  of  the  tongne  of  low  land  (/'enan- 
•oii  of  Tamtm),  which  dirides  the  £.  part  of  the  Sui 
ttfAttn  (Palus  Maeotis)  from  the  Slack  Sea,  in  45° 
10'  K.  lat.,  and  36°  45'  £.  long.;  and  it  runs  first 
•loiig  the  NE.  abore  of  the  Black  Ses,  and  then 
acroas  tlie  iathmna,with  a  general  direction  from  NW. 
to  SE.,  terminating  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Caspian, 
in  the  peninsuhi  of  il;wA<rv»  in  40°  20*  N.  Int.,  and 
S0°20'E.loog.  Ita  length  is  7S0  miles,  its  breadth 
fnm  65  to  150  miles.  Its  elevation  varies  greatly, 
tbe  central  portion  forming  some  of  the  loftiest  moun- 
tains in  the  world,  higher  than  the  Alps,  while  its 
extranitiea  sink  down  into  mere  hills.  The  highest 
ninunit,  U.  EBmrz,  in  43°  20*  N.  lat.,  and  42°  30' 
E  kaig.,  attains  a  height  of  not  much  less  than 
18,000  feet ;  and  tbe  next  in  elevation,  if.  Kazbek, 
in  42°  50*  N.  ht,  and  44°  20' E.  long,  is  just  1 6,000 
iwtbigh.  The  part  of  the  chain  W.  of  fOurs  sinks 
^"fj  rapidly,  and  along  the  shore  of  tbe  Enxine  its 
liagbtisooly  abont  200  feet ;  bnt  the  B.  part  of  the 
chain  preserves  a  much  greater  elevation  till  it  ap- 
{■vhea  veiy  near  the  Caspian,  when  it  subsides 
ntber  suddoily.  Nearly  all  the  principal  stmmuta 
of  the  central  part,  from  M.  Elbnn  eastward,  an 
■hove  tbe  line  of  perpetual  snow,  which  is  here  Gram 
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10,000  to  11,000  feet  above  the  tea.  The  central 
chain  is  bordered  by  two  others,  mnning  parallel  to 
it;  that  on  the  N.,  called  by  the  inhabitants  the 
Slack  MomUamM,  forms  a  sort  of  sbonlder,  by  which 
the  Caucasus  sinks  down  to  tbe  gnat  plain  of  Sur- 
matia  and  the  basm  of  the  Caspian ;  while  that  on 
the  S.,  called  in  Armenian  Sdarin  Goffhcu,  L  s.  the 
Jjowtr  CoKoamt,  branches  off  from  the  central  mass 
in  44°  E.  bng.,  and  running  between  the  rivers  Rvm 
(Phaais)  and  Km-  (Cyrus),  from  WNW.  to  ESE., 
connects  the  main  ch^  with  the  highlands  of  Ar- 
menia, and  with  the  Taurus  system.  The  monn- 
tains  are  chiefly  of  the  secondary  fcsmation,  with 
some  primary  rocks ;  and,  though  there  are  no  active 
voloanoes,  the  frequent  earthqtuJces,  and  the  naphtha 
springs  at  tbe  £.  extremity,  indicat«  much  igneons 
action.  Tbe  snmmits  are  flat  or  rounded,  with  an 
entire  absence  of  the  sharp  peaks  bmiliar  to  us  in 
the  Alps.  The  chief  rivers  of  the  Caucasus  are  on 
the  N.  side,  the  Ttnk  (Alootas),  end  the  Kvixm 
(Hypanis  or  Vardaues),  both  rising  in  U.  Elbun, 
and  falling,  the  former  into  the  Ctupian,  the  latter 
into  the  Sea  of  Azov}  and,  on  the  S.  side,  the  Kion 
(Phaais)  falling  into  the  Eoxine,  and  tbe  Kw  (Cy- 
rus) iiiUing  into  the  Caspian.  This  brief  general 
description  of  the  chain  wul  render  more  intelligible 
the  statements  of  the  ancient  writers  respecting  it. 
(The  chief  modem  works  on  the  Caucasus  are, 
Rein^g,  Biitor.-lcpogn^  SeKkriUnmg  da  Kau- 
kanu,  St.  Petersb.  1796, 1797, 2  vols.  Svo.,  and  the 
works  of  Koch,  especially  his  splendid  Atlas,  Karte 
diet  Kttuka*uchen  Itthmutt  tmd  Armentent,  Berlin, 
1850,  consisting  ct  four  large  maps,  repeated  in  four 
editions,  one  coloured  poHtieailg,  another  eAnogra- 
pkicaOj/,  the  third  (otonteofly,  and  the  fourth  geobi- 
fficaUy.  The  Atlas  to  Rennell's  Comparative  G«o- 
grapiu/  of  W.  Atia  is  also  very  nsefol.) 

In  the  early  Greek  writers,  the  Caucasus  appears 
as  the  object  of  a  dim  and  uncertain  knowledge, 
which  embraced  little  mote  than  its  name,  and  tbit 
vague  notion  of  its  position  which  they  had  also  of 
other  pUkoes  abont  the  region  of  the  Eoxine,  and 
which  they  traced  mythically  to  the  Argonautic 
expedition  (Strob.  xL  p.  505).  In  Aeschylus,  it  is 
the  scene  of  the  punishment  of  Prometheus,  who  is 
chwned  to  a  rock  at  the  extremity  of  the  range 
overhanging  the  sea,  but  at  a  connderable  distance 
from  the  summit  "  the  Caucasus  itself,  highest  of 
mountains"  (Aesch.iVon.  Vmet.  7 19,  comp.422, 89, 
1088;  Prom.  SoL  Fr.  179,  tg>.  Cic  Quaett.  Tusc  iL 
10;  comp.  Hygin. Fab.U\  ApoUon.  Bhod.  ii.  1246, 
et  seq.;  Val.  Flacc.  T.  155,  where  the  Caucasus  is 
called  Prometlui  oubile:  Strab.  iv.  p.  183,  xi.  p.  505, 
who  expressly  asserts  that  the  Caucasus  was  the 
easternmost  mountain  known  to  the  earlier  Greeks; 
and  adds  that  it  was,  in  later  myths,  the  scene  of 
expeditions  of  Heracles  and  Dionysus.) 

Hecotaeus  mentions  the  Caucasus  twice,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Dandarii  and  Coli,  peoples  who 
dwelt  about  it;  and  he  adds  that  tbe  lower  ports  of 
the  chain  were  called  Cdici  Montes  (KMAwtt  tSpi); 
Fr.  161, 186,  op.  Steph.  B.  s.  m.  Aovidpioi,  KaXoi; 
ccHnp.  Plin.  vi  5.)  Herodotus  shows  a  general  know- 
ledge uf  the  chain,  which  is  accurate  as  for  as  it  goes: 
he  derived  it  from  the  Persians,  d  whose  empire  the 
Caucasus  was  the  N.  boundary;  a  boundary,  indeed, 
never  passed  by  any  Asiatic  ccmqueror  till  the  time 
of  Zenghis  Khan.  (Herod,  iii.  97 ;  Heeren,  Ideen, 
&0,  vol.  i.  pt.  I.  p.  148).  He  describes  it  as  sx- 
teiding  along  the  W.  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
as  tiie  loftiest  of  mountains,  and  the  greatest  in 
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nt«Dt,  eonUinlng  in  itaelf  nnincnnu  peoples  of  all 
kinds  (irarTOM,  •'. «.  of  all  known  racev),  rapecting 
whum,  boworer,  the  Pendani  do  not  ncern  to  brnve 
had  an;  exact  knowledge  to  communicate.  (Herod, 
i.  203,  204,  followed  by  Aristot.  MtUor.  i.  13.)  He 
knew  of  tbe  great  paas  at  the  E.  extremity  of  tbe 
chain  {Pau  of  Derbmd),  by  whicb,  be  tell»  ns,  tbe 
Soytbiani  invaded  W.  Asia  (L  104,  ir.  12).  After 
Herodotiu  the  knowledge  of  tbe  Greeks  respecting 
CaucasDS  Menu  to  bare  gone  backward.  Impressed 
with  vague  ideas  of  its  magnitade  and  remoteness, 
they  regarded  its  ascent  as  an  acbierement  wurtby 
of  the  greateat  of  conqnerors  (Strab.  zi.  pp.  SOS, 
S06);  and  so,  when  Alexander  passed  tbe  Paropa- 
niisns,  the  honour  of  having  scaled  the  heights  of 
Caucasus  was  assigned  to  biin  by  the  Battety  rather 
than  tbe  ignorance  of  his  followers,  who  tiwisferred 
tbe  ancient  name  to  the  scene  of  his  achievements. 
Tbe  name  is  used  by  the  geographers  rstfaer  more 
frequently  ibr  the  Indian  than  Ibe  W.  mountain ;  and 
the  former  still  retains  the  name,  as  the  Hindoo 
Kooth.    [Paropamisi's.] 

The  glory  of  having  reached,  though  not  of 
actually  crossing,  the  real  Caucasus,  was  reserved 
for  Pompey,  when  his  pursuit  of  Mithridates  led 
him  into  Iberia  and  Albania,  B.  c.  6S.  (Plut. 
Pomp.  34.  et  seq.,  iMOtU.  14;  Appian  MiAr.  103.) 
The  knowledge  obtained  in  this  expedition  enabled 
Strabo  to  give  a  description  of  the  Caucasus,  to  which 
very  little  was  added  by  later  writers  (ii.  p.  118). 
Uis  chief  passages  are  in  the  Utb  Book.  The 
mountain,  he  says,  overhangs  each  of  the  two  seas, 
the  Pontic  and  the  Caspian,  and  forms  a  wall  across 
the  isthmu*  which  separates  them.  It  is  the  boun- 
dary between  Albania  and  Ibbbia  on  tbe  S.  and 
the  plains  of  the  Saru atiaks  on  the  N.  It  is  well 
wooded  with  all  sorts  of  timber,  inclnding  that  fit  for 
shipbuilding.  It  throws  out  branches  towards  the 
S>,  which  surround  Iberia,  and  join  on  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Armekia  and  Colchis  (conip.  ppi  500, 
527),  and  to  those  called  Mo8CUici,and  moreover  to 
the  chains  of  Scydmks  and  Partadhes,  by  which 
it  is  connected  with  the  Taurus  system.  Tbe  na- 
tives, according  to  Eratosthenes,  called  the  Caucasus 
Ca-ipius.     (Strab.  xi.  p.  497.) 

In  another  passage  he  gives  a  more  particubu: 
descriptinn  of  the  inhabitants  (xi.  p.  506).  The 
loftiest  parts  of  the  chain  are  those  on  its  S.  side, 
adjacent  to  Albania,  Iberia,  and  th*  Colchi  and 
Heniochi.  The  inhabitants,  whom  he  calls  by  the 
general  name  of  Kovntiriai,  and  among  whom  he 
particularly  mentioas  the  Putheirophaoi  and 
SoANES,  frequent  the  city  of  Diosourias,  chiefly  to 
obtain  salt.  (Cempi  pp.  498,  499.)  Some  of  them 
inhabit  the  summits  of  the  mountains  (be  must  mean 
the  lower  summits)  and  others  the  wooded  valleys, 
and  tliey  li\-e  for  the  most  part  on  game,  wild  fruits, 
and  milk.  In  winter  tbe  summits  are  inaccessible, 
but  in  summer  they  mount  over  the  snow  and  ice  hj 
means  of  broad  snow-shoes  furnished  with  spikes 
(one  alinoftt  wonders  that  the  a^>autock  does  not 
appear),  and  they  glide  down  again  with  their  bur- 
thens on  a  hide  as  a  sledge.  Aa  you  descend  the 
N.  >lt>)ies,  the  climate,  in  spite  of  the  nearer  approach 
to  the  N.,  becomes  milder,  from  its  proximity  to  the 
plains  of  the  Siracae.  But  there  are  some  Troglo- 
dytes, who  dwell  in  caves  on  account  of  the  cold; 
and  after  them  an  the  Chaeonoetae  and  Polvphagi, 
and  the  rillaijes  of  the  Kisadicae.  who  are  able  to 
till  the  suil,  on  account  of  not  bring  too  far  N. :  and  i 
tbut  you  descend  to  the  great  plain  of  Sannalia- ! 
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Elsewhere  be  enumerates  the  peoples  oo  tbe  K.  of 
the  Caucasns,  between  the  Enxine  and  Caspian, 
namely,  the  Sanromatae,  Scythians  (Aora  and 
Siraci),  Achaei,  Zygi,  and  Heniochi,  the  last  thre« 
peoples  being  within  tbe  Caucasus  itself  (ii.  p.  129, 
xi.  pp.  492,  495,  498,  499).  In  his  account  of 
certain  extraordinaiy  customs  of  tbe  Caucasians  and 
other  mountaineers  (xi.  519,  520),  his  langoa^  is 
■0  general,  that  it  may  apply  to  the  tribes  either  of 
Caucasns  Proper  or  of  the  Indian  Caucasus. 

Tbe  E.  part  of  the  chain,  near  tbe  Casjuan,  and 
forming  part  of  tbe  N.  boundary  of  Albania,  he  calls 
the  Ceraunii  Htns.  (rd  Kffxiina  ifni"),  and  m  them 
be  pkices  the  Amazons  (xi.  pp.  501,  504;  Pint. 
Pomp.  35 ;  oomp.  CERADHn  H.). 

Mela  merely  makes  a  passmg  mention  of  the 
Caucasus  as  one  of  many  names  applied  to  the 
mountains  of  the  Caucasian  isthmus  (i.  19);  and 
Pliny  scarcely  notices  them  more  particularly 
(v.  27,  vi.  4,  5,  10.  s.  11,  &c.):  he  tells  ns  that  ths 
Scythians  called  ths  mountains  Grtmcaiu,  i.  e.  tekU* 
tnth  mam  (vi.  17.  s.  19).  Seneca  calls  it  ntrosw 
(JItrc.  Oct  1451).  Its  great  height  is  cAen  noticed 
(Aristot.  Meteor,  i.  13;  Proeop.  B.  G.  iv.  3);  and  it 
is  compared,  in  this  respect,  by  Agathemerus  (ii.  9) 
to  the  Bhipaean  monntuns,  and  by  Arrian  (^PeripL 
p.  12)  to  the  Alps.  To  the  notices  in  Ptolemy  and 
Dionysins  Periegetes  a  mere  reference  is  sufficient. 
(Ptol.  V.  9.  §§  14, 15, 22,  10.  §  4,  13.  §  4;  Dionys. 
Per.  663,  comp.  Enstath.  ad  toe.:  see  also  Ond. 
Met.  ii.  224,  vii.  798:  comp.  CsRAITNii  H  ) 

In  ancient  times,  as  is  still  the  case,  the  Cancasnl 
was  inhabited  by  a  great  variety  of  tribes,  speaking 
different  languages  (Strabo  says,  at  least  70),  but 
all  belonging  to  that  fiunily  of  the  human  race, 
which  has  peopled  Europe  and  W.  Asia,  and  which 
has  obtained  the  name  of  Cancasian  from  the  fact 
that  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  are  such  perfect 
examples  of  it  found,  as  among  the  mountuneers  of 
tbe  Caucasus. 

Pauti  of  the  Cmtamu. — There  are  two  chief  passes 
over  the  chain,  both  of  which  were  known  to  the  an- 
cients :  the  one,  between  the  E.  extremity  of  its  chief 
NE.  spur  and  the  Caspian,  near  Derbatd,  was  called 
Albaniae  and  sometimes  Caspiae  Pylae  [Albakia]: 
the  other,  nearly  in  tbe  centre  of  the  range,  was  called 
Caucasiae,  orSarmaticae  PyUe  (Pom  o/'/tortrf)-  But 
there  is  so  much  confusion  in  tlie  names  used  by  ths 
ancient  writers,  that  it  is  (^n  difficult  to  make  out 
which  of  the  two  passes  they  mean.  (Plin.  v.  27, 
vi.  11.  8.  12,  15;  Pt<J.  T.  9.  §  11 ;  Soet.  Xer.  19; 
Tac  BuL  i.  6,  edaufra  Catpiamm  ;  Am».  ri.  33, 
via  Catpiay.  [P.  S.] 

CAUCASUS  TKDICUS.    [Pakopaiiisi:s.] 

CAUCHABE'NI  {Kauxi»iir<H%  a  pe<^  ef 
Arabia  Deserta,  bordering  on  the  Eophiates.  (PtoL 
T.  19.)  [G.  W.l 

CAUCHL     [CHAm.] 

CAUCI,  a  popnlatioa  of  tbe  easteni  coast  ef  It«- 
land,  coatiguoos  to  the  Henapa.  For  the  difficulties 
caused  bythisjuxtapositicn,  see  HoAPn.  [R.G.L.] 

CAUCO'NES  (KoMnoxs),  are  nentioied  by  Ho- 
mer, along  with  the  Lel^cs  and  IMasgiass.  as 
auxiliaries  of  the  Trtyans.  (/L  z.  429.  xx.  339.) 
According  to  Strabo,  they  dwelt  near  tbe  Marian- 
dyni,  upon  the  sea-ccast  of  Bithynia  and  Faphla- 
gonia,  and  had  posseaaon  (£  the  city  Tieiuiii.  Tbs 
most  difiereot  opinioos  pnrailed  respectii^  tfaor 
origin ;  some  supposing  them  to  be  Scrthiaoa,  otbeis 
Macedonians,  and  others  again  PebfgiaBV  (Stxa^ 
riii.  p.  345,  xii.  p.  54S.) 
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The  Cancones  an  abo  mcntiooed  mnoni;  the  most 
tncient  inhabitants  of  Greece.  (Strab.  rii.  p.  321.) 
As  tliej  disappeared  in  the  historical  period,  little 
could  be  known  respecting  them ;  but  according  to 
the  general  ojumon  thej  were  the  raoet  ancient  in- 
bsbilants  of  that  part  of  Feloponneeoa,  which  was 
afterwards  called  Elis.  Strabo  says  that  they  were 
a  migiatoiy  Arcadian  people,  who  settled  in  Elis, 
when  the/  were  divid^  into  two  principal  tribes, 
of  which  one  dwelt  in  Tripbylia,  and  the  other  in 
Hollow  Elis.  The  Utter  extended  as  far  as  Dyme 
in  Acbaia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  there  was 
a  tribntaiy  of  the  Teutheaa  bearing  the  name  of 
Caocoa  (Strab.  TiiL  pp.  342,  345,  353.)  The 
Caacones  in  Triphylia  are  mentjoned  bf  Uomer,  and 
are  called  bj  Uerodotns  the  Pjlian  Caacones.  (Horn. 
Od.  iii.  366;  Herod.  L  147.)  They  were  driven  out 
of  Triphjlia  by  the  Minyae.    (Herod,  iv.  148.) 

CAUDl'NI,  a  tribe  of  the  Samnites  bordering 
upon  Campania.  The  name  is  evidently  connected 
with  that  of  the  town  of  Caudiam,  which  mast  pro- 
bably have  been  at  one  period  the  capital  or  ciiief 
dty  of  the  tribe.  Bat  it  seems  certain  that  the  ap- 
{cUation  was  not  confined  to  the  citizens  of  Caudiam 
and  its  unmediate  territory.  Livy  spealu  in  more 
than  one  passage  of  the  Candini  as  a  tribe  <x  people, 
in  the  same  terms  as  of  the  Hirpiii  (Haroellos  ab 
Kola  crebras  ezcorsiones  in  agrom  Hirpinam  et 
&iiiii<e<  Cttudiaot  fecit,  zxiiL  41 ;  Caudmut  Sam- 
mt  grarias  derastatus,  Id.  zziv.  20),  and  Niebuhr 
•opposes  tiiem  to  have  been  one  of  the  four  tribes  of 
which  the  Samnite  confederacy  was  composed.  (Nieb. 
'd.  i.  p.  107,  vol.  ii.  p.  85.)  This  is,  however,  very 
doubtful,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  we  find  no  men- 
tion of  the  Catidini  as  a  separate  tribe  during  the 
wan  of  the  Bomons  with  the  Samnites.  Perhaps, 
however,  they  were  included  as  a  matter  of  course, 
whenevrr  the  Samnites  were  mentioned,  as  their 
country  must  have  been  continnally  the  scene  of  bce- 
tilities;  and  Velleius  Fatercnlus  (ii.  I)  speaks  of  the 
CatcUiu  as  the  pe(^le  with  whom  the  treaty  was 
concluded  by  the  Binnaiis  after  their  defeat  at  the 
Forks,  where  Livy  nniformly  talks  of  the  Samnitu. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  with  any  accuracy  the 
limits  of  their  territoiy :  the  great  mountain  mass  of 
the  Tabnmns,  called  by  Gratius  Faliscus  (^Cyneget. 
509)  '*  Caudinns  Taburans,'^  was  m  the  heart  of  it; 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  joined  that  of  tlie  Hirpini 
on  the  one  side  and  of  the  Pentri  on  the  other,  while 
00  the  W.  it  bordered  immediately  on  Campania. 
But  the  name  is  not  recognised  by  any  of  the  geo- 
Knphers  as  a  general  appelktion,  and  appears  to 
bare  fallen  into  disuse:  the  Caudini  of  Pliny  (iii.  1 1. 
>.  16)  are  only  the  citizens  of  Caudiam.  [E.H.B.] 
C AUT)1UM  (KauJio» :  Eth.  Kauttyos,  Caudinns), 
a  city  of  Samnium,  situated  on  the  road  from  Bene- 
ventmn  to  Capna.  It  seems  probable  tliat  it  was  in 
early  tiroes  a  place  of  importance,  and  the  capital  ac 
chief  dty  of  the  tribe  called  the  Candini ;  bat  it  bears 
only  a  secondary  place  in  history.  It  is  first  men- 
tiooed  daring  the  Second  Samnile  War,  B.  c.  321, 
when  the  Samnite  army  under  C.  Pontius  encamped 
there,  previous  to  the  great  disaster  of  the  Romans 
in  the  neighbouring  pass  known  as  the  Candine 
Forks  (Lia,  ix.  2);  and  again,  a  few  years  later,  as 
the  head- quarters  occupied  by  the  Samnites,  with  a 
view  of  being  at  hand  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  Campanians.  (Id.  ib.  27.)  The  town  of  Caa- 
liium  is  not  mentioned  during  the  Second  Punic  War, 
though  the  tribe  of  the  Caudini  is  repeatedly  alluded 
to  [Cavolni]  :  Niebuhr  supposes  the  city  to  have 
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been  destroyed  by  the  Bomans,  in  revenge  fat  their 
great  defeat  in  its  neighbourhood;  but  there  is  no 
evideoce  for  this.  It  reappears  at  a  later  period  as 
a  small  town  situated  on  the  Appian  Way,  and  ap- 
parently deriving  its  chief  importance  from  the  tran- 
sit of  travellers  (Hor.  SaU  i.  5.  SI ;  Strab.  v.  p.  249): 
the  same  causes  preserved  it  in  existence  down  to 
the  cloee  of  the  Soman  empire.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  67; 
Itia.  AnL  p.  1 11 ;  Itin.  Hitr.  p.  610;  Tab.  Peut.) 
We  leam  that  it  recdved  a  colony  of  veterans;  and 
it  appears  frtm  Pliny,  as  well  as  firum  inscriptions, 
that  it  retained  its  municipal  character,  though  de- 
prived of  a  large  portion  of  its  territory  in  favour  of 
the  neighbouring  dty  of  Beneventum.  (Plin.  iii.  1 1. 
s.  16;  Lib. Colon,  p.  232;  Orelli,  Ifucr.  128,  131.) 
The  period  of  its  destruction  is  imknown:  the  name 
is  still  found  in  the  ninth  century,  but  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  town  stUl  existed  at  that  time. 

The  position  of  Caudiam  is  fixed  by  the  Itineraries, 
which  all  concur  in  placing  it  on  the  Appian  Way, 
21  BoDian  miles  firom  Capua,  and  II  from  Beneven- 
tum; and  as  the  total  distance  thus  given  from  Ca- 
pna to  Beneventum  is  perfectly  oonect,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  division  of  it  is  so  too.  Yet  Hol- 
Btenius  and  almost  all  the  Italian  topographers  have 
pkced  Caudium  at  Arpaja,  which  is  less  than  17 
miles  from  Capna,  as  is  proved  by  the  discovery  of 
the  Boman  milestone  with  tlie  number  xvi,  a  short 
distance  frun  thence,  on  the  road  to  Capua,  as  well 
as  by  the  measurement  of  the  distance.  D'Anville 
is  therefore  certainly  correct  in  placing  the  site  of 
Caadinm  about  4  miles  nearer  Boieventum,  between 
Arpaja  and  Monte  Sarchio.  It  must  have  stood  on 
or  near  the  little  river  Iselero;  thongh  there  are  no 
nmu  of  it  on  the  spot.  .i4rpa;a,  the  origin  of  which 
cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the  tenth  centaiy, 
probably  arose,  like  so  many  other  towns  in  Italy,  in 
the  stead  of  Caudium,  when  tlie  latter  was  destroyed 
or  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants;  which  will  account 
for  its  having  been  identified  by  tradition  in  early 
times  with  the  htter  dty.  (Holsteo.  Not.  «t  Cluver. 
p.  267;  Pellegrini,  Diiooni  dtUa  Caaqxmia,  vol.  i. 
p.  368;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  393 — 399;  D'An- 
ville, AmU.  Giog.  de  titalie,  p.  214—216.)  The 
point  is  of  importance  from  its  crainection  with  the 
much  disputed  question  concerning  the  true  position 
of  the  celebrated  pass  called  the  Furculae  Cau- 
DiHAE  *  or  Candine  Forks,  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
greatest  disasters  sustained  by  the  Bomans  in  the 
whole  coarse  of  their  history. 

Livy's  narrative  of  this  celebrated  event  is  the 
only  one  suffidently  detailed  to  throw  any  light  upon 
the  topographical  question.  He  describes  the  place 
known  as  the  Furculae  Candinas  as  a  pass  consist- 
ing of  two  narrow  defiles  or  gorges  (saltus  duo  alti, 
angusti,  silvceiqne,  —  angnstiae,  ix.  2),  united  by  a 
continuoos  range  c^  monntains  on  each  side,  endoeing 
in' the  midst  a  tolerably  spodous  pbtin,  with  good 
grass  and  water.  The  Roinan  army,  supposing  the 
Samnites  to  be  far  distant,  advanced  incautiously 
through  the  first  pass,  but  when  they  came  to  the 
second  they  found  it  blocked  up  with  trees  and  stones, 
so  OS  to  be  wholly  impassable ;  and  when  they  turned 
back  and  retraced  their  steps  to  the  pass  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  valley,  they  found  this  similarly  ob- 

*  This  appears  to  be  the  correct  form  of  the  name, 
and  is  the  only  one  found  in  proae  writera:  Lucan 
alone  has  "  Farcae  Candinae  "  (ii.  137),  for  which 
Silius  Italicus  (viii.  566)  employs  "  Caudinae  Fan- 
oca." 
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(trnctcd:  hereupon  thcjrabwidaDad Uiemiehvi to d»- 
fmit,  and  ificr  encamning  in  thorallej  between  the  two 
pausea  ix  aome  dajB,  thej  were  compelled  bj  hnaae 
to  rirrender  »t  ducretion.  (Lhr.  ix.  2 — 6.)  The  ex- 
•IQjentioD  of  tliis  accoont,  eo  far  as  it  repreaenta  the 
Kooiana  as  orervmae  b;  the  difficnltiea  rf  the  ground 
alone,  without  eren  attempting  to  engage  the  enem^, 
ii  ohrions ;  and  Nicbohr  has  J  ostljr  infenred  that  they 
most  have  sustained  a  defeat  before  they  were  thus 
■hot  Bp  between  the  two  paaao.  Cioeroalao  twice  al- 
ludes to  the  battle  and  difeat  of  the  Romans  at  Cau- 
dium  (Caudinnm  proelinni,(fe5ni.  13;  cum  male  pug- 
Datum  ad  Candinm  esset,  de  Off.  iiL  30);  but  nnlass 
we  are  to  reject  Lira's  account  as  wholly  &bnlons, 
ws  must  suppose  the  enemy  to  have  derived  great 
advantage  fhm  the  peculiarities  of  the  locaUty ;  and 
the  same  thing  is  stated  by  all  the  other  writers 
who  hare  ralated,  though  more  briefly,  the  same 
event.  (Appian, Samn.  Kxc.  4;  Flor.  L  16;  Eutrop. 
ii.  9;  Onis.  iii.  15.) 

An  ancient  tradiUco,  which  has  been  ft>Uowed  by 
almost  all  writers  on  this  subject,  represents  the 
Tslley  of  Arptga,  on  the  high  nod  from  Capua  to 
Beneveiitum,  as  the  scene  df  the  action;  and  the 
name  of  f'ordua,  a  village  about  a  milo  baa  Arpoja, 
affords  some  confirmation  to  this  view.  But  almost 
all  tr»-ellers  have  reouvked  how  little  this  valley 
aecords  with  the  description  of  Liyy:  it  is,  indeed, 
as  Keppel  Craven  observes,  "  nothing  more  than  an 
obkmg  plain,  snrnmnded  by  heights  which  are 
scarcely  sufficient  to  give  it  the  name  of  a  valley,  and 
broken  in  several  parts  so  as  to  sdmit  paths  and 
reads  in  various  directians."  There  is  a  narrow  de- 
file near  Ariaao,  which  might  be  supposed  to  be 
the  one  at  the  eiXnwce  of  the  valley,  but  there  is  no 
corresponding  pass  at  the  other  extremity;  nor  is 
there  any  stream  flowing  through  the  valley.  And 
so  far  from  prmenting  any  extraordinary  obstacles  to 
troops  accustomed  to  war&re  in  the  Apennmes,  there 
are  perhaps  few  valleys  in  Somnium  which  would 
oflbr  less.  (Eustace,  Clasf.  Tow,  vol.  iii.  p.  69 — 73, 
8vo.  edit;  Swinburne's  Tnweli,  vol.  i.  p.  4SI ;  K. 
Craven,  SotUhtrn  Tottr,  p.  11—12.) 

To  this  it  may  be  added  that  it  appears  very  im- 
'  probable  that  a  pass  described  as  so  peculiar  in  its 
character  shonld  have  hiin  on  the  Appian  Way,  and 
in  tlie  great  high  road  from  Capua  to  Beneventnm, 
where  it  nuat  have  been  travsrMd  again  and  again, 
both  by  Roman  and  Saomite  armies,  without  any 
subsequent  allusion  being  made  to  it.  During  the 
Second  Punic  War,  and  again  in  the  Social  War,  such 
a  pass  on  the  great  highway  most  have  been  a  mili- 
tary position  of  ths  highmt  importance;  yet  the 
name  of  the  FurenUe  Candinae  is  sever  mantianed 
in  history,  except  co  this  single  occasion. 

On  the  other  hand,  another  pass  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourfaoud  baa  been  pointed  out  by  an  intelligent  tra- 
veller, which  appears  to  answer  well  to  Livy's  de- 
wription  of  the  Caadine  Forks.  (See  a  dissertation 
by  Mr.  Gandy,  in  Craven's  T<mr  tknmgk  the  Scntk- 
«n»  Provmea  of  At  K.of  Jfaplei,  pp.  IS— 80.) 
This  is  ths  narrow  valley  between  Sta  Agata  and 
Moinmo,  en  the  Une  of  rood  from  the  former  place 
to  Btmmnio,  and  traversed  by  the  little  river  ItcUro. 
As  this  valley  meets  that  «f  Arpoja  just  about  the 
point  where  Caadinm  must  have  been  situated,  ac- 
cording to  the  Itineraries,  it  wooM  hav«  an  eqnal 
right  to  derive  its  name  ftaa  that  town.  And  it  is 
a  strong  aignment  in  its  favour  that  it  lay  en  the 
direct  route  tntn  the  Somnits  Calatis  (Cn^sso)  to 
Caudiiun:  for  we  have  ev«i7  reason  to  believe  that 
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the  Calatia  when  the  Bonam  army  was  encamped  at 
the  commeDcement  of  the  campaign  (Uv.  ix.  2)  was 
the  Sanmiie  city  of  the  name,  which  is  mentioned  on 
several  other  occasions  during  these  wars,  and  com- 
mands the  valley  of  the  VuHunras  in  a  manner 
that  most  have  given  it  importance  in  a  militaiy 
point  of  view.  Those  writers,  however,  who  regard 
the  valley  of  Arpoja  as  that  of  the  Coodine  Foriti 
necessarily  suppose  the  Romans  to  have  been  ad- 
vancing fiom  the  CampaitiaH  Caktia  on  the  road 
to  Capoa.  If  the  valley  of  the  Itelero  were  really 
the  scene  cf  the  disaster,  it  would  account  far  our 
hearing  no  more  of  the  Furcolae  Candinae,  as  this 
difficult  passwoaM  for  the  firture  be  coreiiilly  avoided, 
armies  scqnainted  with  the  country  taking  the  com- 
paratively easy  and  open  route  from  Capua  to  Bene- 
ventum,  along  which  the  Via  Appia  was  aftemajji 
carried,  or  else  that  from  ths  Via  lAtioa,  by  AllifiM 
and  Telesia,  to  the  same  city. 

The  only  argument  of  any  force  in  &Toar  of  the 
valley  between  Ariemo  and  Arp<ga,  is  that  derived 
from  the  tradition  which  gave  to  it  the  name  of  the 
VaUe  Caudma,  as  well  as  to  an  adjoining  vilhige  that 
of /'urcu^oe,  now  corrupted  into /'ordUo.  Thistradi- 
tim  is  certainly  very  ancient,  as  the  name  of  Furculas 
or  Furclae  is  already  found  in  documents  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries;  and  it  is  therefore  undoubtedly 
entitled  to  much  weight;  but  its  credbifity  most  in 
this  case  be  balanced  against  that  of  the  namtive  of 
Livy,  which  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  vaDey  in 
question.  It  is  singular  that  all  those  authors  who  re- 
gard the  valley  of  Arpoja  as  the  scene  of  the  events 
narrated  by  Livy,  at  the  same  time  aggravate  the  in- 
consbtency  by  admitting  Arpa/'a  itself  to  occupy  tiie 
site  of  Caudium,  though  it  is  quite  clear  fiom  Livy 
thatthetounof  Candinm  was  not  in  the  pan,  whi<L 
is  represented  as  uninhabited  and  aSbrding  no  pro- 
visions ;  and  Caudium  itself  evidently  oontinned  in 
the  hands  of  the  Sonmites  both  before  and  after  the 
action.  (Liv.  ix.  2,  4;  Appian.  ^iiihi.  /.  c)  The 
arguments  in  fiivour  of  the  received  opinion  are  fully 
given  by  Daniele  {LeForcke  Candme  IBiutraU,  foL 
Napoli,  1811),  as  well  as  by  Pellegrini  (/>Mcon^ 
voL  i.  pp.  393 — 398),  Romanelh  (vol  ii.  pp.  399— 
407),  and  Cramer  (voL  ii.  pp.  238 — ^245).  Ths 
same  view  is  adopted  by  Niebuhr  (vol.  iii.  p.  214), 
who  was,  however,  apparently  igncsant  of  the  cho- 
ncter  of  the  valley  <i  the  /sefepo,  vrhidi  may  be 
said  to  have  been  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Gandy; 
Cluverius,  who  fn^t  suggested  it  as  the  site  of  the 
Furculae  Candinae,  having  misconceived  the  coarse 
of  the  Appian  Way,  and  thus  thrown  the  whole  sub- 
ject into  confnsion.  Holstenios,  on  the  ccntraiy, 
jupposes  the  valley  beyond  Arpoja  on  the  road  to 
SenevaUo,  to  be  that  of  the  Candine  Forica,  a  view 
still  more  untenable  than  the  popular  troditio. 
(Cluver.  H<U.  p.  1196;  Hcdsten.  A'oC  w  Clm.  p. 
269.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAUE  (Kavq),  a  village,  as  Xenophoo  calls  it 
(AeOea.  ir.  I.  §  20),  m  Asia  Minor;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  say  even  in  what  part  it  was,  except  that  it  was 
within  the  satrapy  of  Phaniobaina,  and  probably  in 
Bithynia  or  Phrygia.  [G.  L.] 

CAULARES.  Livy  (xxxvin.  1 5X  in  hb  histofj 
of  the  campaigns  of  Cn.  Hanlins  in  As>a|  says  that 
after  leaving  Cibyra  he  marched  through  the  teni- 
Uxj  of  die  Sindmseo,  and  baring  cronied  the  riv<r 
Canlans,  be  encamped.  On  the  next  day  he  mardied 
po^  the  Lake  Coralitis,  and  encamped  at  Mandnv 
polls.  In  Spiatt's  Lyda  (voL  I  p.  349)  this  lake  cr 
swamp  (pains)  is  identified  with  "  a  great  expats* 
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of  water  choked  irith  reeds  and  rashes."  It  is  named 
in  the  nutp  Soo  Ood  Guie,  and  lies  a  little  north  of 
37°  N.  lat  The  position  of  Cibyia  is  fixed  at 
Eomom,  on  the  apper  part  of  the  Indus  in  Lycia: 
and  in  marching  past  the  north  part  of  tliia  swamp, 
eastward  £ram  CibTta,  the  Bomans  would  cross  a 
rirer  which  joins  tie  Indos,  a  little  below  Cibyra. 
This  riyer  w(u  certanly  be  the  Caulaies,  if  the  pains 
is  lightlj  identified,  for  it  is  less  than  a  daj's  march 
from  the  swamp.  [G.  L.] 

CAULCrNIA  (KoiiA^orKavAwfa:  £t&.Kav- 
Xmninis),  a  city  on  the  E.  coast  of  Brattiom,  be- 
tireen  Uxn  and  the  Gulf  of  Scjlkcinm.  All  authors 
sgiK  that  it  was  a  Greek  colony  of  Achaean  origin, 
but  Stiaho  and  Pansanias  represent  it  as  founded  by 
Achaeans  direct  from  the  Feloponnese,  and  the  latter 
anther  mentioiis  Typhon  of  Aeginm  in  Acbaia  as  the 
Oekist  or  leader  of  the  colony  (Strab.  vi.  p.  261 ; 
Pans.  ri.  3.  §  12);  while  Scymnns  Chios  and  Ste- 
phanos of  Byzantinm  affirm  that  it  was  a  colony  of 
Ctotona.  (Scymn.Ch.319j  StejA.  B.  s.  r.  Ai)A<6i'.) 
It  is  easy  to  reconcile  both  accounts ;  the  Crotoniats, 
u  in  many  smilor  cases,  doubtless  called  in  addi- 
tional colonists  from  the  motheiMsonntry.  Virgil 
alludes  to  it  as  if  it  were  already  in  existence  at  a 
dig  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War  (^«n.  iii.  552), 
bat  this  is  evidently  a  mer«  poetical  license,  hke  the 
mention  of  the  Ladnian  temple  in  the  preceding 
line.  Scylax  and  PolyUos  both  mention  it  as  one 
of  the  Greek  cities  on  this  part  of  the  Italian  coast 
(ScyL  §  13,  p.  5;  Pd.  x.  1.)  We  are  told  that  its 
name  was  originally  Aolonia  (A^Awyfa),  from  a  deep 
valley  or  ravine  (ai!\(Sy),  close  to  which  it  was  si- 
tuated (St»b.  Ic. ;  Scymn.  Ch.  320—322;  Heca- 
taeoa,  ap.  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  KavXavia),  and  that  this 
was  snbeeqnently  altered  into  Caolonia:  the  change 
most,  however,  have  taken  place  at  a  very  early 
period,  as  all  the  coins  of  the  city,  many  of  which  are 
very  ancient,  bear  the  name  Caolonia. 

We  have  very  little  information  as  to  the  early 
history  of  Canlonia:  but  we  learn  from  Poly  bins  that 
it  participated  in  the  disorders  consequent  on  the  ex- 
pulsion li  the  Pythagoreans  from  Crotona  and  the 
neighbouring  cities  [Crotoka]  ;  and  was  for  some 
time  agitated  by  civil  dissenaons,  until  at  length 
tranquillity  having  been  restored  by  the  intervention 
of  the  Achaeans,  the  three  cities  of  Caulonia,  Cro- 
toua,  and  Sybaris,  conclnded  a  leagoo  together,  and 
fuooded  a  tonple  to  Zeus  Homorius,  to  be  a  conmion 
place  of  meeting  and  deliberation.  (Pul.  ii.  39.) 
Isoiblichus  also  mentions  Caolonia  among  the  cities 
in  which  the  Pythagorean  sect  had  made  great  pro- 
gress, and  which  were  thrown  into  confusion  by  its 
tndden  and  violent  snppression  (Iambi.  ViL  Pgth. 
§§262,  267);  and,  according  to  Porphyry  {Fit. 
i^tk.  §  56),  it  was  the  first  place  where  Pythagoras 
himself  sought  refuge  after  his  expulsion  from  Cro- 
tona. The  league  just  mentioned  was  probably  of 
very  brief  duration;  but  the  part  here  assigned  to 
Caulonia  proves  that  it  must  have  been  at  this  time 
»  powerful  and  important  city.  Yet,  with  the  ex- 
ceptkm  of  an  incidental  notice  of  its  name  in  Tbucy- 
dides  (vii.  25),  we  hear  no  more  of  it  until  the  time 
of  the  elder  Dionysins,  who  in  b.  c.  389  invaded 
Magna  Graecia  with  a  large  army,  and  lud  siege  to 
Caulonia.  The  Crotoniats  and  other  Italian  Greeks 
unmediately  assembled  a  large  force,  with  which  they 
advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  city:  but  they  were 
met  by  Dionysius  at  the  river  Helorus  or  Helleporns, 
■Qd  totally  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  (Died. 
m.  103^105.)     In  consequence  of  this   battle 
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Caulonia  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  Dionysius, 
who  removed  the  inhabitants  from  the  dty  and  esta- 
blished them  at  Syracuse,  while  he  bestowed  their 
territory  upon  his  allies  the  Locrians.     (/i.  106.) 
The  power  of  Canlonia  was  effectually  broken  by  this 
disaster,  and  it  never  rose  again  to  proeperity;  but  it 
did  not  cease  to  exist,  being  probably  ropeopled  by 
the  Locrians ;  as  at  the  time  of  the  landing  of  Dion 
in  Sicily,  we  are  told  that  the  younger  Oionynus  was 
stationed  at  Caulonia  with  a  fleet  and  army.    (Pint. 
Dion,  26.)    At  a  somewhat  later  period,  during  the 
wars  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy,  it  was  taken  by  a  body  of 
Campanian  mercenaries  in  the  Roman  service,  and 
utterly  ruined.    (Faus.  vL  3.  §  12.)     It  is  probably 
this  event,  to  which  Strabo  also  alludes  when  he 
says  that  Caolonia  was  laid  desolate  "  by  the  bar- 
barians" (vi.  p.  261),  though  his  addition  that  th« 
inhabitants  removed  to  Sidly  would  rather  seem  to 
refer  to  its  former  destraction  by  Dionysius.     Both 
ha  and  Pansanias  evidently  regard  the  dty  as  having 
remained  desolate  ever  after;  but  it  appears  again 
during  the  Second  Punic  War,  on  which  occasion  it 
followed  the  example  of  the  Brottians  and  declared 
in  fiivour  of  Hannibal.     An  attempt  was  afterwards 
made  to  recover  it  by  a  Koman  force,  with  auxiliaries 
from  Bhegium,  but  the  sodden  arrival  of  Hannibal 
broke  np  the  siege.    (Liv.  xxviL  12,  15,  16  ;  Pint 
Fab.  22;  Pol.  x.  1.)     We  have  no  account  of  tha 
occasion  when  it  ftU  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Bo- 
mans, nor  of  the  treatment  it  met  with:  bnt  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  was  severely  punished,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  Brottians;  and  probably 
its  final   desolation   must  date  from  this   period, 
Strabo  tells  us  it  was  in  his  time  quite  deserted:  and 
though  the  name  is  mentioned  by  Mek,  Pliny  speaks 
only  of  the  "  vestigia  oppidi  Canlonis,"  and  Ptolemy 
omits  it  altogether.    (Strab.  {.c;  Mel.  ii.  4;  Plin. 
iii.  10.  s.  15.)    It  must,  however,  have  continued  to 
exist,  though  in  a  decayed  condition,  as  the  name  of 
Caulon  is  still  found  in  the  Tabula.    {Tab.  Pcut.') 
An  inscription,  in  which  the  name  of  the  Cauloniatae 
is  foimd  as  retaining  their  mnnidpal  condition  nnder 
the  reign  of  Trajan  (Orelli,  7iMcr.  ISO),  u  of  very 
donbtfiil  authenticity. 

The  site  of  Canlonia  is  extremely  uncertain ;  the 
names  and  distances  given  in  this  part  of  the  Tabula 
are  so  corrupt  as  to  afford  little  or  no  assistance. 
Strabo  and  Pliny  both  phue  it  to  the  N.  of  the  river 
Sagras,  but  unfortunately  that  river  cannot  be  iden- 
tified with  any  certainty.  Many  topographers  place 
Caolonia  at  Cattel  Vettre,  on  a  hill  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  river  Alaro :  but  those  who  identify  the  A  laro 
with  the  Sagras,  naturally  look  for  Canlonia  N.  of 
that  river.  Some  ruins  are  said  to  exist  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Alaro,  vaa  its  mouth;  bnt  according  to 
Swinburne  these  are  of  later  date,  and  the  remains  of 
Caolonia  have  still  to  be  di^overed.  (Barrio,  th 
Sit.  Calabr.  iii.  14;  Romanelh,  vol.  L  pp.  166,  168; 
Swinbome,  Travele,  vol.  i.  p.  339.)     [E.  H.  B.J 
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CAUNII.    [Cabia,  Caiwus.] 
CAUNO'NIUM.    [Cakosium.] 
CAUNUS  (4  Kovrat:  Elk.  Katrios  and  Kov- 
rowt),  a  citj  of  Caria,  in  the  Peraea.    [Caria.] 
Strabo  (p.  651)  |.lac«8  Catmiu  west  of  Cal/nda. 
Caonos  had  dockjarda  and  a  closed  harbour,  that  is, 
a  barboor  that  could  be  closed.     Abore  the  dtj,  on 
a  height,  was  the  fort  Imbrus.     Diodonu  (xz.  27) 
mentions  two  forts,  Psrsicnm  and  Heracleiom.    The 
country  was  fertile,  bat  unhealthy  in  summer  and 
autumn,  owing  to  the  air  and  the  abundance  of 
fruit,  of  which  we  must  suppose  the  people  ate  too 
much,  as  the  fruit  alone  could  not  cause  nnhealthi- 
ness.     Strabo's  description  of  the  position  is  not 
clear.    After  mentioning  Calynda,  he  says,  "  then 
Caunus,  and  a  river  near  it,  Calbis,  deep,  and  baring 
•  navigable  entrance,  and  between,  Pisilis;"  which 
means  that  PisUis  is  between  the  Calbis  and  Cau- 
nns.     It  is  clear,  then,  that  Caunus,  according  to 
Strabo,  is  not  on  the  Calbis,  as  it  is  represented 
in  some  maps.     If  the  Calbis,  which  is  the  Indus,  or 
the  large  river  Oalamon  Tcky,  is  east  of  Pisilis,  it  is 
of  course  still  further  east  <rf  Caunus.     Caunui  ia 
placed  in  some  maps  a  little  distance  south  of  a 
Uke  on  a  stream  which  flows  from  it,  and  four  or 
five  miles  from  the  sea ;  but  tlie  river  is  usually 
incorrectly  marked  the  Calbis.     The  site  of  Caunus 
is  said  to  be  now  Kaigutz,  or  some  similar  name. 
But  the  ancient  descriptions  of  the  sita  of  Caonos 
Tary.    Mela  (i,  16)  places  Caunus  on  the  Calbis. 
Ptolemy  (t.  2)  places  it  east  of  the  Calbis,  and  his 
description  of  the  coast  of  Caria  is  exact.    But  as 
he  mentions  no  other  river  except  the  Calbis  till  we 
come  to  the  Xantbns,  he  has  omitted  the  Dalamon 
Tchg,  unless  this  is  his  Calbis.     Pliny  (v,  28),  who 
proceeds  from  east  to  west  in  his  description  of  this 
port  of  the  coast,  mentions  the  great  river  Indus, 
supposed  to  be  tlie  Calbis,  and  then  "  Oppidum  Cau- 
nus liberum."    This  confusiun  in  the  ancient  autho- 
rities cannot  be  Mtlsfactorily  cleared  by  the  ud  of 
any  modem  authorities.      This  part  of  the  coast 
seems    to  have   been  very  imperfectly  examined. 
Kiepert  places  Caunus  on  the  west  side  of  the  en- 
trance of  Portus  Panormus. 

Herodotus  (i.  173)  says  that  the  habits  of  the 
Caunii  were  very  different  from  those  of  the  Carians 
and  other  people.  It  was  their  fashion  for  men, 
women,  and  children  to  mingle  in  their  entertain- 
ments. They  liad  onco  some  foreifrn  deities  among 
them,  but  they  expelled  them  in  singular  &)bion. 
The  Caunii  made  a  desperate  resistance  to  the  Per- 
sian general  Harpagus,  like  their  neighbours  the 
Lycians.  (Herod.i.  176.)  The  Caunii  also  joined  the 
Ionian:  in  their  revolt  against  the  Persians  after  the 
burning  of  Sardis,  B.  c.  499.  (Herod,  v.  103.) 
When  Thncydides  (i.  1 16)  speaks  of  the  expedition 
of  Pericles  to  the  parts  about  Caunus  after  the  sea- 
fight  at  the  isUnd  of  Tragia  (b.  c.  440),  he  says, 
"  he  went  towards  Caria  and  Caimns,"  as  if  he  did 
not  consider  Caunus  to  be  included  in  Caria  Proper. 
The  place  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  eighth 
book  of  Tbucydides,  and  in  one  passage  (viii.  39)  as 
a  secure  harbour  against  attack.  As  Caunus  was 
in  the  Rhodian  Peraea,  it  belonged  to  the  Rhodians, 
but  the  islanders  were  not  always  able  to  hold  it 
There  is  a  story  recorded  in  Polybins  (xxxL  7)  of 
the  Rhodians  having  bonght  Caontu  from  the  generals 
of  Ptolemaeus  for  200  talents;  and  they  alleged  that 
they  had  received,  as  a  grant  from  Antiochos  the 
son  of  Seleucus,  Stratoniceia  in  Caria.  Caunus  was 
taken  by  Ptolemy  in  B.  c.  SOB  (Oiod.  xx  27),  and 
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tlieBhodiansnuiyliavebanght  it  of  bim.  Adeem 
of  the  Roman  senate  ordered  the  Rhodians  to  take 
away  their  garrisons  from  Sttatmuceia  and  Caunus. 
(Potyb.  zzx.  19.)  This  was  in  a.  a  167.  (Ut. 
^v.  25.)  The  Romaia  appear  to  have  giv«  Can- 
nus,  with  other  places  in  Caria,  to  the  Rhodjans, 
after  the  defeat  of  Antiocbns  in  Asia.  (Liv.  xxxviL 
56.^  For  Appian  says  that  in  the  massacre  of 
the  Romans  in  Asia,  which  was  jdanned  by  Mithri- 
dates  EupatOT,  "the  Cannii,  who  had  beeo  made 
tributaiy  to  tlie  Rhodians  after  the  war  with  Antio- 
chus  (b.  a  190),  and  had  been  set  free  by  the 
Romans  not  long  before  (b.  c.  167),  dragged  oat 
the  ItaUans  who  had  fled  for  reiiige  to  the  Boulaea 
Hestia,  or  the  hearth  of  Vesta,  in  the  senate  bouse, 
and  afier  mnrdering  the  children  before  the  eyes  of 
their  mothers,  they  killed  the  mothers  and  the  hus- 
bands on  the  dead  bodies.'  (Appian.  Mithrid.  c.  83.) 
This  dreadful  massacre  happened  in  b.  a  88;  and 
Sulla,  after  defeating  Mithridates,  repaid  the  Caunii 
by  putting  them  again  imder  thur  old  masteis  the 
Rhodians.  Strabo  (p.  652)  says  that  the  Caunu 
once  revolted  from  the  Rhodians,  and  the  case  beii^ 
heard  by  the  Romans,  they  were  brought  back  under 
the  Rhodians;  and  there  is  an  extant  oraljon  of  Hoio 
against  the  Rhodians.  ApoUonios  Molo  was  in  Bimie, 
B.C.  81,  as  an  ambassador  from  the  Rhodians,  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  occasicD  to  which  Strabo  refers 
(Cic  Brut.  90),  and  which  ia  by  some  critics  re- 
ferred to  the  wrong  time.  Cicero  (ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  I. 
§  1 1)  speaks  of  the  Caunii  as  being  still  subject  to 
the  Rhodians  in  B.C  59;  bnt  they  had  lately  ap- 
plied to  the  Romans  to  be  released  from  the  Rhodian 
dominion,  and  requested  that  they  might  pay  their 
taxes  to  the  Romans  rather  than  to  the  Rhodians. 
Their  prayer  had  not  been  listened  to,  «■  it  neins, 
for  they  were  still  under  the  Rhodians.  Thoogh 
Cicero  says  lately  (nnper)  he  may  be  speaking  <t 
the  same  event  tlikt  Stntbo  mentions.  When  Pliny 
wrote,  they  bad  been  released  frran  the  tyranny  of 
the  Islanders,  for  he  calls  Caunus  a  free  town. 

Caunus  was  the  birthplace  of  one  great  man,  Pro- 
togenes  the  painter,  who  was  a  contemporary  of- 
Apelles,  and  therefore  of  the  period  of  Alexander  the 
Great;  bnt  he  lived  chiefly  at  Rhodes.  Pliny  (sxxr. 
10)  speaks  of  his  birthplace  as  a  city  subject  to  tha 
Rhodians ;  and  though  wc  cannot  use  this  as  historical 
evidence,  Caunus  may  have  been  subject  to  the  Rho- 
dians at  that  time.  Cannns  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade,  and  noted  for  its  dried  6gs  (Plin. 
XV.  19),  a  fruit  that  would  not  oontribote  to  the 
nnhealthiness  of  the  place,  even  if  the  pec^e  eat 
them  freely.  They  seem  to  have  hem  carried  evea 
to  Italy,  as  we  may  infer  fnxn  a  stoiy  in  Cicero  (A 
Divin.  ii.  40).  [G.  L.] 

CAUSENMS,  in  Britain,  mentioaed  in  the  Stfa 
Itinerary,  the  difficulties  of  which  are  noticed  under 
CouutiA  and  DdROBRivis.  Being  the  first  statkm 
south  of  Lindum,  from  which  it  is  distant  12  miles, 
and  Lindum  (£ino>fo)  being  one  of  the  most  certain 
identifications  we  have,  it  is  safe  to  prefer  ^it-caster 
to  Boston,  Nottingham,  and  other  localities  as  its 
present  equivalent  The  termination  -caster,  the 
present  existence  of  Roman  remains,  and  even  the 
syUable  An  (— caua-fmoe  coslro)  all  support  this 
view.  Beades  which  it  stands  upon  the  Clif  Road, 
which  is  a  Roman  cue.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CAVARES,  or  CAVARI  (Koavopai,  Kwiapoi),  a 
people  of  Gallia  Narbonenzis.  Strabo  (p.  186)  says 
that  the  Volcae  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine  have  the 
Salyes  and  Cavari  o^odie  to  ttan  on  the  east  side; 
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■nd  that  the  mune  of  Carari  was  frircn  indeed  to  all 
the  barhari  in  these  parts,  thongh  they  were  in  fact  no 
longer  baibaii,  bat  most  of  them  had  adopted  the 
Bonian  lanf^uge  and  way  of  living,  and  some  had  ob- 
tained the  Rnnkn  dtizenship.  Be  sajs  (p.  1 85),  that 
as  a  man  goes  from  Manalia  (^MarteUle),  into  the 
interior,  he  comes  to  the  conntiy  of  the  Salyes,  which 
extends  to  the  Druentia  (Zmronce);  and  then  hav- 
ing creased  the  river  at  the  feny  of  Cabellio  (Co- 
vaillcn),  be  enten  the  ooontij  of  the  Cavaii,  which 
extends  along  the  river  to  the  jonctioii  of  the  Bhone 
and  the  Isara  (/t«r«),  a  distance  of  700  stadia.  Bnt 
the  extent  which  Strabo  gives  to  the  Cavari  can  only 
be  considered  correct  by  widerstanding  him  to  com- 
prehend other  peoples  under  this  same.  The  town 
of  Valentia  (  Valeice),  which  is  soath  of  the  /sere, 
is  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  10)  in  the  coontry  of  the 
Segslaoni,  the  Segovellamii  of  Pliny  (iii.  4).  Be- 
tween the  Segalanni  and  the  Cavari  most  geographers 
place  the  Tricastini ;  and  thns  the  territory  of  the 
Cavari  is  limited  to  the  parts  about  CavaiUon, 
Avenio  (^Avigwrn),  and  Araosio  lOrange);  and 
perhaps  we  may  add  Carpentoracte  (CorpenCnu), 
though  this  town  is  placed  in  the  territory  of  the 
Hemmi  [Carpshtobactb].  But  Ptolemy,  who 
places  the  Cavari  next  to  the  Segalauni,  assigns  to 
them  "  Acuaiorum  Colonia,"  a  place  otherwise  nn- 
known.  Walckenaer  {Geog.  ^.  vol.  ii.  p.  209)  en- 
deavDwv  to  show,  and  with  some  good  reason  for  his 
opimoD,  that  the  Acusiomm  Colonia  is  MontHimart 
oo  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhone,  about  half  way  be- 
tween Valence  and  Orange,  and  that  it  is  not  another 
i<>nn  or  a  corrupticxi  of  Acnnnm,  as  D'Anville  sup- 
poses. Accordingly,  the  Cavari  would  extend  from  the 
i>iinnK«  to  Moniilimari  at  least.  If  this  is  right, 
the  Tricastini  are  wrongly  placed  J)y  D'Anville  along 
the  Rhone  between  the  Segalauni  and  the  Cavaies; 
nr  they  are  east  of  the  Segalauni  [TBiCAsma]. 
PHny  (iii.  4),  however,  phuses  Valentia  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Cavares,  though  it  has  been  proposed  to 
make  him  say  something  else  by  a  different  pdnting 
of  his  text,  the  result  of  which  is  that  Valentia  is 
not  phu»d  anywhere,  or,  if  it  is,  it  is  placed  in  the 
territory  of  the  Allobroges,  which  is  fiilse.  [G.,L.] 

CA'Vn,  a  people  in  Greek  Illyria,  betweeu  the 
rivers  Panyasus  and  Gennsus.     (Liv.  xliv.  30.) 

CATSTEB,  CAYSTKUS  (KaltaTpos,  and  Koi!<r- 
Tp»5,  Hom.  IL  ii.  461  ;  Kara-Su  and  Ktittchuk 
Haider,  <x Little  Maamder),  a  river  of  Lydia,  which 
lies  between  the  basin  of  the  Hermus  on  the  north, 
and  that  of  the  Maeander  on  the  south.  The  basin 
of  the  Cayster  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  either  of 
these  rivera,  for  the  Cogamns,  a  southern  branch  of 
the  Hermus,  approaches  very  near  the  Maeander, 
and  thus  these  two  rivers  and  the  high  lands  to  the 
west  of  the  Cogamns  completely  surround  the  bann 
of  the  Cayster.  The  direct  distance  from  the  source 
of  the  Cayster  to  its  mouth  is  not  more  than  seventy 
miles,  but  the  windings  of  the  river  make  the  whole 
length  of  coune  considerably  more. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Cays- 
ter is  the  Messogis  or  JiTestoieZta^A.  Theroodwhich 
led  from  Physcus  in  Caria  [Caria]  to  the  Maeander, 
was  craitinoed  from  the  Maeander  to  Tralles;  iiom 
Tralles  down  the  valley  of  the  Maeander  to  Mag- 
nesia; and  from  Magnesia  over  the  hills  to  Ephesus 
in  the  valley  of  the  Cayster.  From  Magnesia  to 
Ephesus  the  distance  was  120  stadia  (Strab.  p. 
663).  The  northera  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the 
Cayster  is  the  magnificent  range  of  Tniolna  or  Ki- 
nlja  iftisa  Tagh,  over  the  western  or  lower  part  of 
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which  runs  the  road  (320  stadia)  from  Ephesus  to 
Smyrna.     Strabo's  notice  of  the  Cayster  is  very  im- 
perfect.   According  to  Pliny  the  high  hmds  in  which 
it  rises  are  the  "  Cilbiana  juga  "  (v.  29),  which  must 
be  between  the  sources  of  the  Cayster  and  the  valley 
of  the  Cogamns.     The  Cayster  receives  a  large  body 
of  water  from  the  Cilbian  hills,  and  the  slopes  of 
Messogis  and  Tmolns.     Pliny  seems  to  mean  to  say 
that  it  receives  many  streams,  bnt  they  must  have  a 
short  conrse,  and  can  only  be  the  channels  by  which 
the  waters  descend  from  the  mountain  slopes  that 
shut  in  this  contracted  river  basin.     Pliny  names 
ono  stream,  Phyritcs  (in  Harduin's  text),  a  small 
river  that  is  crossed  on  the  road  from  Ephesus  to 
Smyrna,  and  joins  the  Cayster  on  the  right  bank  ten 
or  twelve  miles  above  Ajasalnck,  near  the  site  of 
Epbesns.     Pliny  mentions  a  "  stagnum  Fegaseum, 
which  sends  forth  the  Phyrites,"  and  this  marsh  seems 
to  be  the  morass  on  the  road  from  Smyrna  to  Ephesus, 
into  which  the  Phyrites  flows,  and  out  of  which  it 
comes  a  considerable  stream.  The  upper  valley  of  the 
Cayster  contained  the  Cilbiani  Superioras  and  Infe- 
riores:  the  lower  or  wider  part  was  the  Caystrian 
phin.    It  appears  that  these  natural  divisions  de- 
termined in  some  measure  the  political  divisions  of 
the  valley,  and  the  Caystriani,  and  the  Lower  and 
Upper    Cilbiani,    had    each    their   several    mints. 
(Leake,  Asia  Minor,  &c  p.  257.)     The  lower  valley 
of  the  Cayster  is  a  wide  flat,  and  the  alluvial  sdl,  in- 
stead of  being  skirted  by  a  range  of  lower  hills,  as  it 
is  in  the  valleys  of  the  Hermus  and  the  Maeander, 
"  abuts  at  once  on  the  steep  limestone  mountMUs  by 
which  it  is  bounded."     (Hamilton,  Atia  Minor,  &c 
vol.  i.  p.  541.)    After  heavy  rains  the  Cayster  rises 
suddenly,  and  floods  the  lower  pliuns.   The  immense 
quantity  of  earth  brought  down  by  it  was  a  pheno- 
menon that  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the 
Greeks,  who  observed  that  the  earth  which  was 
brought  down  raised  the  plain  of  the  Cavster,  and 
in  6ct  had  made  it.     (Stiab.  p.  691.)     The  allu- 
vium of  the  river  damaged  the  harbotur  of  Ephesus, 
which  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.    [Ephkscs.] 
The  flat  swampy  level  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cayster 
appears  to  be  the  Asian  phun  ("Amor  Aci>u£r)  of 
Homer  (/l  ii.  461),  a  resort  of  wild  fowl     (Comp. 
Virg.  Georg.  i.  383,  Aen.  vii.  699.)   Except  Ephe- 
sus, the  yti\ej  of  the  Cayster  contained  no  great 
town.     Strabo  (p.  627)  mentions  Hypeepa  on  the 
(lope  of  Tmolif ,  on  the  descent  to  the  plain  of  the 
Cayster.     It  was  of  coturee  north  of  the  river.     The 
ruins  at  Tyria  or  Tyre,  near  the  river,  and  about  the 
middle  of  its  coarse,  must  represent  some  ancient 
city.     Metropolis  seems  to  lie  near  the  road  from 
Ephesus  to  Smyrna,  and  in  the  plain  of  the  Phy- 
rites: and  the  modem  name  of  Toiirbali  is  supposed 
to  liVa  corruption  of  Metropolis.  (Hamilton.)  [G.L.] 
CAYSTRI  CAMPUS  (rh  KaSarpou  weSioy)  is 
Strabo's  name  for  the  plain  of  the  Cayster.    Stcpha- 
nus  (s.  V.  KaSarptoy  Tttioy)  assigns  it  to  the  Eplie- 
sia  or  territory  of  Epbesns,  with  the  absurd  remark 
that  the  Cayster,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  was 
so  called  fiom  its  proiinuty  to  the  Catacecanmene 
or  Burnt  Begion.     Stephanas  adds  the  Ethnic  name 
KaOarptards ;  but  this  belongs  properly  to  the  people 
of  some  place,  as  there  are  medals  with  the  legend 
Kawrrpiaytor. 

Xenophon,  in  his  march  of  Cyrds  from  Sardis 
(^Anab.  i.  2.  §  11),  speaks  of  a  KaSarpm  iteiUm. 
Before  coming  here,  Cyrus  passed  throngh  Celaenae, 
Peltae,  and  Cenimon  Agora.  The  march  bom  Ce- 
laenae to  Peltae  is  10  parasangs;  {nan  Peltae  to 
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Ceranton  Agora,  IS  pMann^;  and  Aom  Cenmun 
Agora  to  th«  plain  of  Cayster,  which  Xenopbon  call* 
an  inhabited  city,  waa  30  (Mnuanga.  From  Um 
plain  of  Cayster,  Cyrua  marched  10  pansanga  to 
Thymbrinm,  then  10  to  Tyraeam,  and  then  20  to 
Iconinra,  the  laat  city  of  Phrygia  in  the  direction  of 
hia  march;  for  after  learing  Iconiiun,  he  entered 
Capiadocia.  Iconium  is  Konigeh,  a  poaition  ifell 
known.  CeUenae  is  also  veil  known,  being  at  Dee- 
nair,  on  the  Maeander.  Now  the  march  of  Cyms 
from  CeUenae  to  Iconiam  was  92  paraaangs,  or  S760 
stadia,  according  tn  Greek  compntatioo,  if  the  num- 
bers are  right  in  the  Grmk  text.  Cyms,  therefore,  did 
not  march  direct  from  Celaenae  to  Iconinm.  He  made 
a  great  bend  to  the  north,  for  the  Ceramon  Agora 
was  the  nearest  town  in  Fhrygla  to  Hysia.  The 
direct  distance  from  Celaenae  to  Iconium  is  about 
125  English  miles.  The  distance  by  the  nmtc  of 
Cyms  waa  276  geog.  miles,  if  the  Greek  raloe  of  the 
parasang  is  tme,  as  given  by  Xenophon  and  Hero- 
dotus; bat  it  may  be  less. 

The  supposition  that  the  pfaiin  of  Cayster  is  the 
plain  through  which  the  Cayster  flows  cannot  be 
admitted ;  and  as  Cyrus  seems  for  some  reason  to 
have  directed  bis  march  northwards  from  Celaenae 
till  he  came  near  the  borders  of  Mjua,  his  route  to 
Iranlum  would  be  greatly  lengthened.     Two  recent 
attempts  hare  been  made  to  fix  the  places  between 
Cehtenae  and  Iconium,  one  by  Mr.  Hamilton  (Ae> 
searcAea,  &c.,  toI.  ii.  p.  198,  &c),  and  another  by  Hr. 
Ainsworth  {Travei*  m  the  Track  of  tie  Tm  Tkou- 
tand,  <fr.,  p.  24,  &c.).     The  examination  of  these 
two  explanations  cannot  be  made  here  for  want  of 
space.     Bat  it  is  impossible  to  identify  with  certainty 
positions  on  a  line  of  road  where  distances  only  an 
given,  and  we  find  no  corresponding  names  to  guide 
ns.     Mr.  Hamilton  supposes  that  the  Caystri  Cam- 
pus may  he  near  the  village  of  Choi  Kietdy  **  and 
near  the  hanks  of  the  Ebtr  Gkif*l  in  the  extensive 
plain  between  that  village  and  Polybotnm."     Choi 
Kini  is  in  aboot  38°  40*  N.  ht. '  Mr.  Ainsworth 
places  the  Caystri  Campus  further  west  at  a  place 
called  SwmtpfM,  "  a  high  and  arid  upland,  a«  it<  an- 
cient name  designates,"  which  is  traversed  by  an  in- 
sii;nilioant  tributary  to  the  "  Ebtr  Got,"  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's Kbrr  GhieuL    The  neighboarbood  <^  Surmmek 
abounds  in  ancient  remains ;  but  Choi  Kiem  is  an 
insignifinnt  place,  without  ruins.     Both  Hr.  Hamil- 
ton and  Mr.  Ainsworth,  however,  agree  in  fixing  the 
Caystri  Campos  in  the  basin  of  this  liver,  the  Eter 
6'Ait-W,  and  so  far  the  conclusion  may  be  accepted  as 
pruhabk'.     But  the  exact  ate  of  the  place  cannot  be 
dflermined  without  further  evidence.     Cyrua  stayed 
at  Caystri  Campus  five  davs,  and  be  certainly  wookl 
not  stay  with  h&  troopa  five  days  in  a  high  an^uid 
upLtnd.  As  the  plain  was  called  the  Plain  of  Caylcer, 
we  may  assume  that  there  was  a  ti«-er  Cayster  where 
Cynis  halted.     One  of  Mr.  Ainsworth's  objectioDs 
til  Mr.  UamiHoa's  cooctnsion  is  altc^her  nnfbonded. 
He  «aTs  that  the  plain  whidi  Mr.  HamilloD  chooses 
a.1  the  site  of  the  Caystri  Cai'pus  is  **an  extensive 
)>lain,  but  very  marshy,  being  in  one  part  ocCTipied 
by  a  perfetnal  and  large  faJte.  called  EitrGil,  and 
moot  unlikely  at  any  season  of  the  year  to  pre- 
sent the  arid  and  burnt  appearance  which  cooU  have  ' 
W  the  Grevks  to  call  it  Canstran  or  Caystms,  the 
Imrat  or  bairen  plain.'  But  the  word  Caystnis  couM 
not  mean  burnt,  and  Stephantu  is  guilty  of  origin- 
ating this  mistake.    It  mntns  no  n»>re  a  bnnit  {dain  ' 
here  than  it  do«e  when  applied  to  the  plain  above 
K»hesas.     Both  were  watery  places ;  one  we  know 
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to  be  so;  and  the  other  we  may  with  great  proba^ 
hiUty  conclude  to  be.  The  medals  with  the  epi- 
graph Kamrrpuami'  may  belong  to  this  place,  ud 
not  to  a  dty  in  the  vsUey  of  the  Lydian  Cayster. 
[CaTBTKB.]  [G.  L.] 

CA'ZECA  (KaCiica,  Arriaa.  Ptr^  p.  30;  Ann. 
PeripL  p.  5),  a  town  of  the  Cimmerian  Boaporns, 
280  stadia  from  Theodoeia,  which  has  been  identified 
mthTtucM-KaUeMi.  (KShr, Mm.iierAead.de St. 
Petenb.  vol.  iz.  p.  670;  Marigny,  Taitbout  Portnhui. 
(fa  la  Mm-  Noire,  p.  71;  PalUs,  Reise  m  d.  Sidl. 
StaUhalt  RtuMltttids,  vol.  a.  p.SiX.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

CEBA,  a  town  of  Lignria,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xi.  42.  s.  97)  as  celebrated  for  its  cheeses,  is  evi- 
dently the  modem  Cera,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
ToHoro,  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Apennines,  near  their 
jimctioa  with  the  Maritime  Alps.  [E.  H.  B.1 

CEBE.VNA  MONS,  or  CEVENNA,  a»  it  is  ge. 
nerally  written  in  the  editions  of  Caesar  (B.  C  vii.  8 : 
also  called  Gebemia,  Plin.  iii.  4 ;  Cebermici  Umtes, 
Mela,  ii.  5  ;  ri  Keju/umnr  6pos,  Strab.  p.  177;  rk 
Kifiiupa  (pi),  Ptol.  ii.  8;  and  ^  KtmUni,  Strab.  p. 
177:  Ceteima),  a  nmge  of  mountains  in  Soothen 
Gallia  which  bounds  the  lower  valley  of  the  Rhone  oo 
the  west,  and  separated  Gallia  NarboDenaia  from  Uie 
part  of  Gallia,  which  is  to  the  west  and  north-west. 
Strabo  describes  theCebeima  as  running  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  the  Pyrenees,  through  the  pUin 
ooontjy  of  GalUa,  and  terminating  abont  the  middle 
of  the  plain  coontry  near  Lngdonmn  (£jrois).  H« 
makes  the  length  2000  stadia,  or  250  Boman  miles. 
He  does  not  say  that  it  is  connected  with  the  Py- 
renees, as  some  modem  writers  misimderstand  hbn; 
for  he  knew  that  there  was  an  easy  road  frva  Nor- 
botme  by  the  valley  of  the  Atax  (>l«<fe)  to  Timlotue, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Garomte,  and  to  the  western 
ocean.  This  road  is  in  the  depresnon  in  which  the 
canal  of  Limguedoe  is  made.  He  says  that  the  Ce- 
benna  approaches  nearest  to  the  Rhone  at  the  part 
which  is  opposite  to  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and 
the  Isara  (/sire).  Perhaps,  however,  he  included 
the  high  hinds  south  of  the  valley  of  the  Ande,  which 
bdong  to  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  name  Cebeona,  for 
he  mentions  in  order  fitm  S.  to  N.  the  rivers  Ataz, 
Obris  or  Orbis  (<Vi),  and  Arauis,  the  Aranr»  or 
Araris  (HerauU),  as  flowing  from  the  Ceheona  iata 
Gallia  Narbonensis.  He  correctly  describes  the  IHi- 
henis  (Trci)  and  Rusdno  (  Trf),  which  are  sooth  of 
the  valley  of  the  .i4  wis  aa  flowing  firm  the  Pyrenees; 
bat  the  Awk  also  has  its  source*  in  the  Pyrenees. 
He  had  not,  however,  a  very  exact  nodoD  cf  the 
reUtive  prejtion  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ceheima. 
He  correctly  describes  the  offsets  or  lower  parts 
(inipeioi)  of  the  Cebenna  as  extending  eastward 
towards  the  Rhone.  The  high  mountain  Lestas 
{La  Lotere,  in  the  department  of  Loatrt)  i»  men- 
tieoed  by  PUny,  aa  a  district  Euned  fir  its  cheese 
(xi.  42> 

When  Caesar  rammenced  his  winter  campaign  «f 
B.C.  52,  he  crossed  the  Cebenna  from  Gsllia  Xar- 
booensis,  then  called  the  Provincia.  He  dtjuiUa 
the  Cebenna  as  separating  the  Helvii.  who  wen  ia 
the  Pnvincia,  froni  the  Arrani,  who  were  <■>  the 
west  side  c(  the  moontains.  He  cnt  his  way  thnoch 
snow  six  fpet  deep  and  surprised  the  Arrenu.  who 
thongfat  that  the  Ceboma  piotected  them  Eke  a  wall. 
(B.  <».  vii.  8.)  The  steep  side  of  this  mgjed  racre 
n  turned  towards  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  Tb* 
Gallic  tribes  on  the  east  side  cf  the  Ceboma  in  the 
Roman  Provincia  wwt  the  Hdvii  and  the  Vv!cae 
Tectosages.    On  the  west  side  woe  tfat  VeDavi  and 
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CabaH,  the  chief  jaut  of  whose  territory  iras  in  the 
■nonotun  region  of  the  Cebemia ;  fur  the  Gabali 
whom  Caee&r  does  not  mention  (it.  G.  rii.  8)  wen 
betireeu  the  HelvU  and  the  Arremi.  Sooth  of  the 
Arvemi,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cebenna  and  in  the 
basin  of  the  Coranne,  were  the  Ruteni,  the  southern 
part  of  whoee  territoiy,  even  in  Caesar's  time,  was 
within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Provincia. 

The  extent  of  tlie  mountainous  country  compre- 
bended  under  the  name  CVeeanes  la  much  leas  than 
the  Cebenna  of  Stiabo.  The  direct  distance  from 
the  most  southern  source  of  the  Orb  to  La  Lotkrt 
(4890  ft.  high),  is  about  80  miles.  The  sources  of 
the  ABier,  a  branch  of  the  Loire,  and  of  the  Lot 
and  the  Tarn,  branches  of  the  Garonne,  are  in  the 
mountain  regions  of  the  Lotire.  The  direct  distance 
&tim  La  Loaire  to  Uont  Maene,  which  is  as  iar 
north  perhaps  as  we  can  extend  the  name  of  Cevtrma, 
ia  about  45  miles.  Mont  Sfaene  (5820  feet  high), 
near  which  are  the  sources  of  the  Ziotre,  is  nearly  in 
the  latitude  of  the  junction  of  the  Shone  and  the 
Isere,  where  Sthibo  states  that  the  Cebenna  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  Rhone.  It  is  true  that  this 
part  of  the  Citenna  is  nearer  to  the  Shone  than  any 
part  of  the  range  to  the  south  of  it,  for  the  direction 
of  the  range  is  from  SW.  to  NE.;  but  Strabo,  as 
already  obeerred,  makes  the  Cebeima  extend  further 
north  to  the  latitude  of  Lgon.  [G.  L.] 

CEBRE'NE  (K««/>4ni)  or  CEBREN,  a  town  of 
Mysia,  in  a  district  Cebrenia  (Kttf^ta)  There 
w«a  a  river  Cebren  (KtS/niy').  The  Ethnic  names 
are  Kttfi)y6s,  KtgpTivfii,  and  KtSp^jnot  (Stepb.  t.v. 
Uttfiiria) ;  but  the  Ethnic  name  is  properly  Kf- 
tfnin*is,  as  Sliaba  has  it.  Cebrenia  was  below 
Dardania,  and  a  plain  country  for  the  most  part. 
It  was  separated  from  the  Scepsia  or  territory  of 
Scepsis  by  the  river  Scamander.  The  people  of 
So^ieis  and  the  Cebrenii  were  always  quarrelling, 
tin  Antigonus  removed  both  of  them  to  his  new  town 
of  Antigooia,  afterwards  called  Alexandria  Troas. 
The  Cebrenii  remained  there;  but  the  Scepsii  ob- 
tained permistton  from  Lysimachns  to  go  home 
again.  Strabo  speaks  of  a  tribe  in  Thrace  called 
Cebrenii  (p.  590),  near  a  river  Arisbus ;  but  we 
cannot  conclnde  any  tiling  from  this  as  to  the  origin 
ef  the  CebreniL  Ephorus,  in  the  first  book  of  bis 
history  (quoted  by  Harpocret.  t.  v.  KiSptin),  says 
that  the  Aeolians  of  Cumae  sent  a  colony  to  Ce- 
bfen.  The  city  Cebren  snrrcndered  to  Dercyllidas 
the  Lacedaemonian  (Xen.  HelL  iii.  I.  §  17),  who 
marched  from  thence  against  Scepsis  and  Gergitha. 
Qeographers  have  difiered  as  to  the  position  of  Ce- 
brenia. Palaescepeis  was  near  the  banks  of  the 
Aesepos,  and  the  Scepsis  of  Strabo's  time  was  40 
.  stadia  lower  down  than  Old  Scepsis.  Now,  Old 
Scepsis  was  higher  up  than  Cebrenia,  near  tlie  high- 
est part  of  Ida,  and  its  territory  extended  to  the 
Scainander,  where  Cebraoia  began.  Again,  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Assii  and  the  Gargareis  was  bounded  by 
Antandria  (on  the  east),  and  the  territory  of  the 
Cebrenii,  the  Meandrieis,  and  the  Hamaxiteis.  Thus 
Cebrenia  is  brought  within  tolerably  definite  limits. 
Leake  (^Am  Minor,  p.  274)  supposes  Cebrenia  to 
have  occopied  the  higher  region  of  Ida  on  the  west, 
and  its  l^ain  to  be  the  fine  ralley  ofthe  Mendere  as 
fiu-  down  as  Ene,  probably  Neandria.  This  seems 
to  agree  with  Stnibo's  description.  Leake  also  sup- 
poses that  the  town  Cebren  may  be  a  place  called 
Kuiiwiiu  T*pe,  not  fiu  Crom  BanmiUh.  Dr.  E.  D. 
Clarke  found  considerable  remains  at  KtultutUu  Tepe ; 
but  remains  alone  do  not  identify  a  site.       [G.  L.] 
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CEBRUS.     [CiADRiTS  and  Cibbits.] 

CECIUONl'CUM  (Itm.  Ant.  p.  434  ;  VR.  Cae- 
dlio  Vico :  Barnmi),  a  town  of  Luoitania,  only  men- 
tioned in  the  Itinerary,  as  on  the  great  road  from 
Emerita  to  Caesaraugnsta,  132  M.  P.  from  the 
former ;  bat  remarkable  also  on  acooiuit  cf  the  pre- 
servation in  its  neighbourhood  of  portiosa  of  the 
Roman  road,  with  some  of  the  milestones,  on  one  of 
which  the  number  cxxzi.  is  legible.  (Laborde,  vol. 
ii.  p.  251 ;  Ukert,  voL  ii.  pt.  L  p.  430.)         [P.  S.] 

CECRO'PIA.     [Athmab,  p.  257,  a.] 

CECRYPHALEIA  (Kwpv^fm;  Cecryphalos, 
Plin.:  Kgra),  a  small  isknd  in  the  Sarouic  gulf, 
between  Aegiiia  and  the  coast  of  Epdaums,  near 
which  the  Aeginetans  were  defeated  by  the  Corin- 
thians, about  B.a  458.  (Thuc  L  105;  Diod.  xL 
78  i  PUn.  iv.  IS.  a.  19 ;  Steph.  B.  a.  ». ;  BobUye, 
Rechercha,  tee.  p.  63.) 

CE'DREAE  (K.Sp«of,  Kttptmi :  Eth.  VLttfiTiit. 
KiS^oi),  a  city  of  Caria,  mentioned  by  Hecataeus. 
(Steph.  ».  V.  Kfiptaf.)  Lysander  took  the  place,  it 
being  in  alliance  with  the  Athenians.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  luioidpSofoi,  a  mixture  of  Greeks  and 
barbarians,  as  we  may  suppose.  It  was  on  the 
Ceramicns  gulf  hi  Caria;  but  the  site'  is  unknown. 
(Xen. /Wt  u.  1.  §15.)  [G.  L.] 

CEDREI,  an  Arab  tribe,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v. 
11),  who  places  them  on  the  confines  of  Arabia  Pe- 
traea,  to  the  south,  which  would  correspond  with  the 
norUwrn  part  of  the  modem  district  of  the  Uedjaz. 
Hr.  Forster  identifies  them  with  the  Canraitac  or 
Cadraitae  of  Anian,  the  Cerdimitae  or  Cedranitae  o.' 
Stophanus,  and  the  Darrse  of  Ptolemy,  and  traces 
their  origin  to  Cedar,  the  Ishmaehte  Patriarch  (Cen. 
XXV.  13),  represented  by  the  modem  Harb  nation, 
and  the  modem  town  tS  Ktdeyrt.  (Forster,  Arabia, 
vol  L  pp.  75,  234,  saq.,  238,  seq.)  [G.  W.] 

CEDRISUS  (J/itipuris,  Dicaearcb.  128;  K^pwf, 
Theophrast  Hut  Plant,  iii.  8.  §  5 :  Kentrot),  a 
mountain  of  Crete,  which  forms  the  SW.  spur  of 
Mt.  Ida.  (Sleber,  Reite,  voL  u.  p.  14;  Hoeck,  Krela, 
vol.i.  p.  5.)  [E.B.J.] 

CELADUSSAE,  a  group  of  ishmds  ofi'  the  coast 
of  Libumia  in  Illyricum  (PUn.  iii  26.  s.  30),  per- 
haps tlie  same  as  the  Dyscelados  of  Meh  (ii.  7). 
Some  writers,  however,  suppose  that  there  were  no 
islands  or  island  of  this  name-  that  the  name  Cela- 
dussae  in  Pliny  is  a  corraption  of  Dysceladoe  in 
Mela;  and  that  the  latter  is  invented  from  an  epithet 
of  Issa  in  a  luie  of  ApoUonins  Claaa  re  iuaKtXai6t 
re  Kol  Ititfnii  nirOtio,  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  665). 

CELAENAE  (KfAouwi:  £<A.  KeXcuvf vt),  a  city 
of  Phrygia.  Strabo  (p.  577)  says  that  the  Maeander 
rises  in  a  hill  Celaenae,  on  which  there  was  a  city  of 
the  same  name  as  the  hill,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  removed  to  Apameia.  [Afaheia,  Na  5.] 
Hamilton,  who  visited  the  source  (Settarchet,  See. 
vol.  L  p.  499),  says  that "  at  the  base  of  a  rocky  cliff 
a  considerable  stream  of  water  gushes  out  with  great 
rapidity."  This  source  of  the  Marsvas,  and  the  cliff 
alwve  it,  may  have  been  within  the  city  of  Celaenae; 
but  it  did  not  appear  to  Hamilton  that  this  cliff 
could  be  the  acropolis  of  Celaenae  which  Alexander 
considered  to  be  impregnable  (Arrian,  Anab.  I.  29 ; 
Curt.  iii.  1),  and  came  to  terms  with  the  inhabitants. 
He  supposes  that  the  acropolis  may  have  been  further 
to  the  NE.,  a  lofty  hill  about  a  mile  from  the  ravine 
of  the  Marsyas  (vol.  ii.  p.  366). 

Herodotus  speaks  of  Celaenae  in  describing  the 
inarch  of  Xerxes  to  Sardis  (b.  c.  481).  He  says 
(vii.  26)  that  the  sources  of  the  Haeander  are  here, 
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CELAENUS  TUMULUS. 


and  those  of  a  stream  not  lea  than  the  Maeander: 
it  M  named  Catarrhactee,  and,  rising  in  the  Agora  of 
Celaenae,  flows  into  the  Maeander.  Xenophon,  in 
deeeribing  the  march  of  Cjnu  (Anab.  i.  2.  §  7),  ajs 
that  Cynu  had  a  palace  at  Celaenae,  and  a  large 
jnrk,  full  of  wild  animals;  the  Maeander  flawed 
tlirongh  the  park,  and  also  through  the  citj,  its 
source  being  in  the  palace.  There  was  also  a  palace 
of  the  Persian  king  at  Celaenae,  a  strong  place,  at 
the  source  of  the  Mars/as,  under  the  acropolis;  and 
the  Marsfas  also  Sows  through  the  city,  and  joins 
the  Maeiuider.  The  sources  of  the  Haisyas  were  in 
a  cave,  and  the  width  of  the  river  was  25  feet; 
within  Celaenae  perhaps  he  means.  The  Catarrhac- 
tee of  Herodotus  is  clearly  the  Marsyas  of  Xenophon, 
and  the  stream  which  Hamilton  describes,  who  adds, 
"  it  appeared  as  if  it  had  formerly  risen  in  the  centre 
of  a  great  cavern,  and  that  the  sarrounding  rocks 
had  fallen  in  from  the  cIi6Ei  above."  The  descrip- 
tions of  Herodotos  and  Xenophon,  though  not  the 
same,  are  perhaps  not  inconsistent.  The  town,  pa- 
laces, acropolis,  and  parks  of  Celaenae  must  have 
occupied  a  large  surface.  In  Livy's  description 
(xxxviii.  13),  the  Maeander  rises  in  the  acropolis  <^ 
Celaenae,  and  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  dty ; 
and  the  Marsyas,  which  rises  not  far  from  the  sources 
of  the  Maeander,  joins  the  Maeander.  When  the 
people  of  Celaenae  were  removed  to  the  neighbouring 
site  of  Apwneia  Cibotos,  they  probably  toci  the  ma- 
terials of  the  old  town  with  them.  Strabo's  descrip- 
tion of  the  position  of  Apameia  is  not  free  from 
difficulty.  Leaks  thinks  that  it  clearly  appears  from 
Strabo  that  both  the  rivers  (Marsyas  and  Maeander) 
ran  through  Celaenae,  and  that  they  united  in  the 
suburb,  which  afterwards  became  the  new  dty  Apa- 
meia. It  is  certain  that  Celaenae  was  near  Apameia, 
the  site  of  which  is  well  fixed.    [Apameia,  No.  S,] 

It  was  an  unlucky  guess  of  Stiabo  (p.  579),  and 
a  bad  piece  of  etymology,  to  suggest  that  Celaenae 
might  take  its  name  from  the  dark  colour  of  the 
rocks,  in  consequence  of  their  being  burnt.  Bat 
Hamilton  observed  that  all  the  rocks  are,  "  without 
exception,  of  a  greyish  white  or  cream-cdonred  lime- 
stone." The  rock  which  overhangs  the  sources  of 
the  Marsyas  contains  many  nummulites,  and  broken 
fragments  of  other  bivalve  shells.  [G.  L.] 

CELAENUS  TUMULUS  (KfAowii  A<(^f),  a 
mountain  in  Galatia,  mentiounl  by  Ptolemy  (v.  4), 
south  of  Pessinus.  probably.  [G,  L.] 

CE'LEAE.     [PiiLtis.] 

CELELA  or  CALELA  (KeAeia),  an  important 
city  in  the  south  .eastern  comer  of  Noricum  (Ptol.  il. 
14.  §3;  Plin.  iii.  37).  In  stoat  inscriptions  it  is 
called  a  Soman  colony  by  the  name  of  Caleia  Clandia 
(Orelli,  Iiucript.  n.  501),  and  in  otlieis  a  mnni- 
cipiam  (Orelli,  Lett.  3020).  During  the  middle 
ages  Celeia  was  the  chief  town  of  a  Slavonian  dis- 
trict called  ZeliU  (Panl.  Diac.  ir.  40);  and  it  still 
bear^  the  name  of  Cilb/,  and  is  rich  in  ancient 
architectural  remains.  (Camp.  Itin.  Anton,  p.  129; 
Itin.  Uieros.  p.  560;  Muchar,  JVoricum,  vol.  i.  n, 
161.)  [L.  S.] 

CELE'NDERIS  (Kt\trS*pls :  Eth.  KO.nZt. 
pfn^s:  Chele»dr*K),  a  town  of  Pamphylia,  on  the 
coast.  The  tradition  was  that  it  was  a  Pboenidan 
settlement,  which  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
^amians.  (MeU,  i.  13.)  There  was  a  temple  of 
Juno  near  the  town,  and  a  river  Is.  which  flowed  by 
them  to  the  sea.  (Scymnns,  quoted  by  Herodian.) 
It  b  described  by  Tacitus  (Xm.  ii.  8U)  as  a  very 
strong  place,  on  a  high  rock  nearly  surrounded  by 


celetbum; 

the  sea.  Piso  attempted  to  take  it.  Cdenderis  had 
a  fort  (Strab.  p.  670);  end  Artemidoms,  with  other 
geographers,  considts^  this  place,  and  not  Cora- 
cesium,  as  the  commencement  of  Cilida. 

Chtjauhrtk  has  "  a  snug  bnt  very  small  port,  from 
whence  the  couriers  from  Constantinople  to  Cyprus 
embark."  (Beaufort,  Karamama,  p.  209.)  The 
Turks  call  it  CWnar.  None  of  tlie  remains  of  C»- 
lenderis  appear  to  be  older  than  the  early  period  of 
the  Soman  empire.  The  town  "gave  name  to  a 
region  called  Celenderitis  (Plin.  t.  27),  and  coined 
those  niver  tetradrachms,  which  supply  some  of  the 
earliest  and  finest  specimens  of  the  numismatic  art." 
(Leake,  Aiia  Minor,  &c.  p.  116.)  There  are  also 
coins  of  the  Syrian  kings,  and  of  the  later  Roman 
emperors,  with  the  epigraph  Kf  AcyfleplxflM'.   [G.  L.^ 


com  or  CEI.SMDERIS. 

CELENNA,  a  town  of  Campania,  mentioned  only 
by  Virgil  (.d  en.  vii.  739)  who  appears  to  place  it 
(in  conjunction  with  Knfrae  and  Batulum)  oa  the 
borders  of  the  Campanian  plain.  Sen'ius  (ad  fee.) 
says  "  locns  est  Csmpaniae,  sacer  Junoni."  We 
find  no  other  mention  of  it,  and  its  situation  it 
unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CELETRUM  {Kaatoria),  a  town  of  Orcstis  in 
Macedonia,  situated  on  a  peninsula  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  vraters  of  a  Uke,  and  has  cnly  a 
nngle  entrance  over  a  narrow  isthmns  which  con- 
nects it  with  the  continent.  In  the  first  Mace- 
donian campaign  of  the  Romans,  in  B.  c.  200,  tha 
consul  Sulpicius,  after  having  invested  this  place, 
which  submitted  to  him,  returned  to  Dassaretia,  and 
from  thence  regained  ApoUonia,  the  place  from 
which  he  had  departed  on  this  expedition.  (Liv. 
xxxi.  40.)  The  position  is  so  remarkable  that  thet« 
is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  it  with  the  modem  for- 
tress of  Kaitorid.  The  lake,  which  bears  the  same 
name,  is  about  six  miles  long  and  four  broad.  The 
peninsula  is  nearly  four  miles  in  drcumference,  and 
the  outer  point  is  not  far  from  the  centre  of  tba 
Uke.  The  present  fortification  of  Kaslorii  consists 
only  of  a  wall  across  the  W.  extremity  nf  the 
isthmns,  wliich  was  built  in  the  time  of  the  Byxan- 
tine  empire,  and  has  a  wet  ditch,  making  the  penin- 
sula an  island.  In  the  middle  of  the  wall  stands  a 
square  tower,  through  which  is  the  only  entrance  to 
the  town.  The  ruins  of  a  poialld  wall  flanked 
with  round  towers,  which  in  Byzantine  times  crossed 
the  peninsula  from  shore  to  shore,  exduding  all  the 
E.  part  of  it,  still  divide  the  Turkish  and  Greek 
quarters  of  the  town.  In  A.  D.  1084  Alexis  I.  took 
Castoria  (Kiurropia),  which  was  defended  by  the 
brave  and  faithful  Bryennins.  (Anna  Comn.  Alexiu, 
vi.  p.  1.52 ;  Le  Beau,  Bat  fmptre,  vol.  sr.  p.  155.) 
The  accnrate  descripti<»  of  Castoria,  as  Cokoel 
Leake  (vol.  i.  p.  329)  remarks,  by  Anna  C«nnena 
(L  c.)  shows  that  no  great  change  has  occorred  since 
that  time.  Forbiger  (vol.  iii.  p.  1060)  supposes  that 
one  of  the  numerous  towns  which  derived  their 
name  from  Diocletian  [DiocLETUSOrous]  after- 
wards stood  upon  the  site  of  Celetnun,  bat  the 
positions  given  by  Procopios  (Ae€L  hr.  3),  and  tbi 
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Itinenries,  to  Diodetunopolis  are  at  Tsriince  with 
this  statement.  On  the  other  band,  Celetnun  has 
been  identified  with  the  KtfMivtSioy  of  Hieioclee. 
(WeeseEng  <^.  loe. ;  Leake,  Nortlum  Greece,  Tol.iii. 
f.  330,  ToLiv.  p.  121.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CELLAE  (K«AAii,Hiepocl.:  0»6roro),  a  town  of 
Macedonia  Consolaris,  and  a  station  on  the  Via 
Egnatia  in  Eordaea,  between  Heiacleia  and  Edessa 
(^Peut.  Tab.),  at  a  distance  of  28  H.  P.  from  the 
latter  place,  according  to  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary 
and  that  of  Antoninns.  ■  [E.  B.  J.3 

CELNIUS  (K4awoj),  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  5),  between  the  Toasis  aestuary 
(Toiauns  ttffxvc's)  and  the  Taeialum  Promontory. 
The  former  of  these  is  nest  in  order  southwards  to 
the  Vaiar  aeetnary  (Afwrajf  FtrlK),  the  latter  is 
to  the  north  of  the  Dera  {Dee).  Hence  the  S^  is 
the  likeliest  equivalent  to  the  Celuins.  [R.  G.  L.] 
CELSA  (K^o-a :  Celsensis :  Bo.  at  VeliUa  near 
Xelsa),  a  city  of  the  Ilergetes,  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
cooensis,  on  the  Ibems,  which  was  here  crossed  by  a 
stone  bridge,  rains  of  which  still  remain.  Under  the 
Romans,  it  was  a  colony,  with  the  snmame  Victrix 
Julia,  and  it  belonged  to  the  conventos  of  Caesar- 
aognsta.  Several  of  its  coins  are  extant,  belonging 
to  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  161 :  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ;  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  68 ;  Marca, 
Sisp-  ii.  28  ;  Florez,  Etp.  S.  vol.  xxx.  p.  39,  ifed. 
de  K*p.  ToL  L  p.  349,  vol.  ii.  p.  638,  vol  iii.  p.  45 ; 
Mionnet,  toL  i.  p.  37,  SoppL  vol.  i.  p.  79 :  Eckhel, 
T0l.i.  pp.44,  foU.)  [P.S.] 

CELTAE.    [Gauja.] 

CELTIBEIUA  (Yit\rttr,fla,  Polyb.,  Strab., 
Caes.,  Liv.  &c.:  Eth.  Celtiber,  pi.  CelUberi,  K«A. 
rffiq^t),  was  the  name  of  a  large  inland  district  of 
Spain,  comprising  tlie  central  plateaa  (media  inter 
duo  maria,  Liv.  xzviii.  I),  wlucb  divides  the  basin 
of  the  Iberus  (_Ebro)  from  the  rivers  flowing  to  the 
W.,  and  corresponding  to  the  SW.  half  of  Aragon, 
nearly  the  whole  of  Cuenca  and  Soria,  and  a  great 
part  of  Bvrgoi.  These  were  about  the  limits  of 
Celtiberia  Proper;  but,  the  name  was  used  in  a 
much  wida  sense,  through  the  power  which  the 
Celtiberians  obtained  over  the  surrounding  tribes ; 
so  that,  for  example,  Polybins  made  it  extend  beyond 
the  soaroes  of  the  Anas  (GuacUana)  even  to  those 
of  the  Baetis  (Guadalquivir :  Strab.  iii.  p.  148), 
and  be  mentions  the  mountain  range  which  reaches 
the  sea  above  Saguntnm,  as  the  bmindary  of  Iberia 
and  Celtibeiia.  (Polyb.  iii.  17.  §  2.)  So  we  find 
both  Hemeroscopinm  on  the  Pr.  IManium  (C  S. 
Martin),  and  Castulo  on  the  Baetis,  named  as  in 
Celtiberia.  (Artemidor.  ap.  Steph.  B.  i.  v.  'H/upo- 
aumttor ;  Plut.  Sertor.  3.)  In  fact,  it  would  seem 
that,  under  the  Bomans,  Celtiberia  was  often  used 
as  a  term  equivalent  to  Hispania  Citerior  (excepting, 
perhaps,  the  NE.  part,  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Ebto),  and  that,  as  the  boundaries  of  the  latter 
were  extended,  so  was  the  signification  of  the  former. 
(Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  36 ;  Solin.  23 ;  Sahnas.  ad  Solin. 
p.  197  ;  Ukert,  vol.  iL  pt.  1.  p.  305.) 

The  Celtiberians  were  believed  to  have  originated 
m  a  onion  of  the  indigenous  Iberians  with  Celts 
{ram  Gaol,  who  were  the  earliest  foreign  invaders  of 
the  pxiimmlit,  and  whose  union  gave  rise  to  a  nation 
distinguished  by  the  best  qualities  of  both  peoples, 
and  which  speedily  became  great  and  powerful.  (Diod. 
V.  33  i  Strab.  I  p.  33,  iii.  pp.  1 58, 162  j  Appian.  Hitp. 
2;  Loean.  iv.  9:  — 

"  Profiigique  a  gents  vetusta 
Gallonun  Celtao  miscentes  nmnen  Hiberis : " 
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eomp.  Cbluci  ;  and,  on  the  whole  subject,  see 

HlSPADIA.) 

Strabo  (iii.  p.  162)  describes  their  country  as 
commencing  on  the  SW.  side  of  M.  Idvbbda,  which 
divided  it  from  the  basin  of  the  Ebro.  It  was  large 
and  irregular,  the  gjceata  part  of  it  bong  rugged 
and  intersected  with  rivers;  for  it  contained  the 
sources  of  all  the  great  rivers  which  flow  W.  across 
the  peninsula,  the  Ajjas,  Taocs,  and  DuRius,  ex- 
cept the  Baetis,  and  this  too,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
assigned  by  Polybins  to  Celtiberia.  The  Celtiberi 
were  bounded  on  the  K.  by  the  Berones  and  the 
Bardyitae  or  Varduu  ;  on  the  W.  by  some  of  the 
Aotvkes,  Callalci  [Galuieci],  Vaccaki,  Vet- 
tones,  and  C  ARPETAHi ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Obetasi 
and  by  those  of  the  Bastetaki  and  Edetaki  who 
mhabit  H.  Orospeda  ;  and  on  the  E.  by  M.  Idu- 
BEDA.  This  description  applies  to  the  Celtiberi  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  name.  They  were  divided, 
he  adds,  into  four  tribes.  Of  whom  he  only  mentions 
two,  the  Areyacae,  who  were  the  most  powerful, 
and  the  Lusones.  Pliny  (lit  3.  s.  4)  mentions,  as 
Celtiberians,  first  the  Arevacae  (Celtiberi  Arevacae), 
and  afterwards  the  Pelendones  (Pdendonet  CH- 
liberorum,  qvatuor  populit,  quorum  Numantini 
clari :  where  it  is  doubtftil  whether  the  IV.  popuiit 
refers  to  Pdendonet  or  Celtiberorum :  if  to  the 
former,  he  disagrees  with  Strabo  and  others,  who 
assign  Numantia  to  Uie  Arevacae).  The  Belu 
and  the  Tirn  (or  Dittani)  are  also  mentioned  as 
Celtiberian  peoples  (Polyb,  xxxv.  2  j  Appian,  Hitp. 
44).  Ptolemy  uses  the  name  in  a  narrower  sense  : 
bis  Celtiberi  are  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Arevacae 
(whom  he  places  S.  of  the  Pelendones  and  Berones), 
on  the  W.  by  the  Carpetani,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Oretani,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Lobetani  and  Ede- 
tani. 

The  nature  of  the  country  and  the  habits  of  the 
people  combined  to  prevent  their  having  many  con- 
siderable cities :  and  on  this  ground  Stiabo  charges 
Polybins  with  gross  exaggeration  in  stating  that 
Tiberius  Gracchus  destroyed  300  cities  of  the  Celti- 
berians (xxvi.  4),  a  number  which  could  only  be  made 
up  by  counting  every  petty  fort  taken  in  the  war 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  163).  The  chief  cities,  besides  Ku- 
hantia,  Seoeda,  and  Pallantia,  and  others  which 
belonged  to  the  Arevacae,  Bebones,  and  Pelen- 
dones, were  the  following: — The  capital  was  Seoo- 
brioa,  which  someidentifywitb  the  Segedajnst  named, 
and  with  the  Segestica  of  Livy  (xxxiv.  17).  On  the 
great  road  which  ran  W.  from  Caesaraugusta  (Zara- 
goza)  to  Astnrica  (/tin.  Ant.  pp.  442,  443),  were: 
37  M.  P.,  Caba\T8;  18  M.  P.  Turiaso  (Toupiaaii, 
Ftol.  L  c,  Tarazona) ;  and,  on  a  branch  road  from 
Turiaso  to  Caesaraugusta  were :  20  M.  P.  from  the 
former  Balsio  or  Belllso  (comp.  Itin.  p.  451  :  at 
or  near  Boria) ;  and,  20  M.  P,  from  Balsio,  and  16 
from  Caesaraugusta,  Allobon  or  Alavona  ('A\au- 
iva:  Alagon,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  67),  which  Ptolemy 
assigns  to  the  Vascones.  On  the  road  leading  SW. 
from  Caesaraugusta  to  Toletum  and  Emerila  were : 
16  H,  P.  from  Caesaraugusta,  Seoontia  (at  or 
near  EpHa),  apparently  the  Segontia  which  belonged 
to  the  Arevacae,  and  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
other  Segontia,  to  be  mentioned  directly  (Itin.  Ant. 
pp.  437,  439)  :  14  M.  P.  further,  Nertobrioa 
(IHn.  IL  <x.  Vipr6epiytt,  Ptol.  /.  e.:  Alvmnia);  then 
21  H.  P.,  Bilbius,  and,  24  H.  P.,  Aquae  Bil- 
bitanorch;  then,  16  H.  P.,  Arcobrioa;  then, 
23  M,  P.,  Seoontia  (Siguenta),  apparently  the 
Seguntia  Cettibertm  of  Livy  (xxxiv.  19) ;  then  23 
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H.  P.  Caesada  (Ki<mSa  tj  KainSa,  PtoL  Le.),  at 

or  near  Brihiega  on  the  Tajvna,  24  H.  P.  from 

Arruca  of  the  Carpetani.     Another  road  ran 

■outh  throogh  M.  Idubeda  from  Caesaningusta  to 

Lamimiom   near  the  source  of  the  Anas  (/(m. 

Ant.  p.  447),  on  which  were :   38  M.  P.,  Sermo 

{Muelty,  Carab  (CormeiM);  10  M.  P.,  Aoiria 

l^Dttroctt);    6  M.  P.  Albokica  (probably  Puerto 

de  Daroca) ;   25  M.  P.  Urbiaca,   seemingly  the 

Urbicaa  of  Livy  (xi.  16;  but  the  rvading  is  nn- 

certain,  see  Drakenborch,  ad  loc. :    now  Molina, 

Lapie;  others  identify  it  with  Alcarochtt  or  Checa); 

20  M.  P.  Valkbosoa  or  Valcponga  (^Valtolebre, 

Lapie;     Vol  de  ifeea,    Cortes);    40  M.  P.  Ad 

PtTTEA  (Cuaico,  Lapie);  32  M. P.,   Saltici  {S. 

Maria  del  Campo,  Lapie;  Jorqaem,  Cartes);  16 

M.  P.,  Paribtchs  (&  CkmtHte.  Lapie ;  CkiHchSla, 

Cortes);  33  M.  P.  LtBisosiA  (.Lesma),    14  M.  P. 

from  the  source  of  the  Anas :  bnt  the  last  place  very 

likely  belonged  to  tiM  Oretani.     Among  the  cities 

not  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  were  :    EsQAnd 

(Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4  :  'EpyaoitKo,  Ptol.  {.  c.)  or  Er- 

gnvia  (LiT.  xi.  50),  a  mnnicipiura  belonging  to  (he 

conrentus  of  Cacsarangnsta  (coins  ap.  Florcz,  Med. 

de  Esp,  Tol.  ii.  p.  426 ;  Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p,  43,  Supfd. 

vol.  i.  p.  86  ;  Sestini,  p.  145 ;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  50; 

Inscr.  ap.  Gmtcr,  p.  382,  No.  9),  the  considerable 

rains  of  which,  at  the  ronflocnce  of  the  Ouadiela 

and  the  Tagus,  are  called  Smtaver  (Morales,  Antig. 

p.  102 ;  Flwez.  Eep.  S.  vol.  viL  p  61) ;  Bvrsada, 

(Boiiporata,  Ptol.  U  c),  near  the  last  place  (coins 

ap.  Sestini,  Med.  Itp.  p.  113);  Cbntodrioa,  near 

Nertobriga,  if  not  the  same  place  [Nbrtobsioa]  : 

Attacum  :  CoMTRKBtA :  Complboa  :  Valeria 

(OvaA(/i(a,  Ptol.  Valera  la  Vieja,  in  a  •mrj  strong 

position  near  the  Sarro,  Jacar,  S.  of  Cttenca,  Ru.), 

a  Roman  colony,  belonging  to  the  conventns  of  New 

Carthage   (Phn.  iii.  3.  a.  4 :   Flores,  £«p.  £  riiL 

p.  198,   oomp.  T.   pi  19,  Tii.   p.  59);    Eoblasta 

{Aifn,  Ptol.) ;  Onus  COkiKis),  the  Roman  bead- 

qnarters  in  the  Celtiberian  war,  probably  in  the  SE. 

of  the  country  (Appian.  Bisp.  47,  foil.);    BbI/- 

BINVK :    Hediolvm  (Mti'fXof')   in  the  N.,   and 

CoNDABORA  (KenS^opa'),  Istonicm  (1aT<lrioi'), 

AI.ABA  C.^XoSa),  LiBASA  (AiSora),  and  Urcesa 

{OSpKtm),  in  the  S.  are  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  I 

(L  c);  McrXDA  and  CEioiMA,  on  the  borders  of  i 

Carpetania,  near  Aloes,  only  by  Livy  (iL  46),  and 

Bf:i.obda  (BeA-y^)  er  Belgida,  only  by  Appian  \ 

(//i.«p.  44)  and  Orooius  (t.  23).     Thwe  are  also  a  ' 

uuMiber  of  localities  in  the  neighboarhood  ef  Bilbilis,  | 

only  named    by  Martial ;   such   as   the  mountains  | 

Calms  and  Badaveni),  and  the  towns  or  villages  of  ' 

B-itenlom,  Platea  on  the  Salo,  Tutela,  "chorea  Rii-  | 

am.amm,"  Cardna,  Peteron,  Rigae,  Petnsiae,  and  ■ 

otheis.  for  the  barbarous  soond  of  which  to  Roman 

ears  he  feeh  it  necessaiy  to  apologize  "  Celtiberis 

haec  sunt  noinina  cra.ssi«ca  terris.'  (MartiaL  i.  49,  ; 

ir.  55,  xii.  18.  &c.)     For  the  list  of  cities  compare  , 

Vkfrt,  vol.  L  pt  i.  pp.  458 — 464.)  | 

Of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Cehiberians, 
brides  the  notices  in  Strabo  and  other  writers,  we  ' 
hare  an  elaborate  actoont  by  Diodoms  (t.  33,  34). 
As  warriors  they  attained  the  highest  renown  by  , 
their  long  and  obstinate  resistanre  to  the  Romans. 
They  were  equally  distinguished  as  excellent  cavalnr, 
•ml  as  powerful  and  steady  infantry,  so  that,  when 
their  cavalry  had  defeated  that  of  the  enemy,  they  | 
dkunonnted  and  encaged  the  hostile  infantry  (cempL  j 
Polvb.  Fr.  nist.  13).    Their  ftvwuite  order  of  battle  ' 
was  the  wedga-shaped  colomn,  in  which  they  were  , 
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•Iraost  inesbtible  (Ltv.  zL  40).  Tliey  sang  as 
they  joined  battle  (Liv.  xxiii.  16).  Their  weapon* 
were  a  two-edged  sword  of  the  finest  temper  [Biu. 
BiLis],  and  the  still  national  dagger  (comp.  Polyb. 
I  Fr.  Hut.  14;  Strab.  iii  p.  154);  their  defensive 
I  armour  consisted  of  a  bmue  belinet,  with  a  purple 
crest,  of  greaves  made  of  plaited  hair,  and  a  rannd 
wicker  buckler  (xvpria),  or  the  light  but  large 
Gallic  targe.  A  rough  black  bUnket,  of  weed  net 
nnlike  goats'  hair,  funned  their  sole  dress  by  day, 
and  at  night  they  slept,  wrapped  up  in  it,  upon  the 
bare  ground.  They  were  particularly  attentive  to 
cleanliness,  with  the  exception  of  the  strange  custom, 
which  is  ascribed  also  to  the  Cantabri,  of  washing 
with  urine  instead  of  water.  Though  crael  to  cri- 
minals and  enemies  (camp.  Strab.  iii.  p.  155),  they 
are  gentle  and  humane  to  strangers;  and  those  of 
them  whose  invitations  are  accepted  an  deemed 
'  favourites  of  the  gods.  Their  food  otmsists  in  aWn- 
dance  of  varions  meats;  and  they  drink  must  (cin- 
lUXiTos  r^/uiTi),  their  country  supplying  plenty 
of  honey,  and  wine  being  imported  by  menUiant& 
Though  the  country  was  generally  rooontainoos  and 
sterile,  it  contained  some  fertile  valleys,  and  the 
prosperity  of  some  tem  of  the  cities  is  exeni]dified 
by  the  cases  of  Basius,  and  especially  NcTMAif- 
TiA.  It  is  thus  that  we  must  explain  the  state- 
ment of  Diodorus  respecting  the  excdlenoe  of  their 
country,  and  the  large  tribnte  of  600  talwts  which, 
according  to  Poseidonins,  M.  Marcellos  exacted  fim 
the  eoBUtzy  (Strab.  iiL  p.  162).  As  to  their  religioi^ 
Strabo  says  that  the  Celtiberians  and  taaie  of  their 
neighbours  on  the  N.  celebrated  a  festival  to  some 
nameless  deity  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon,  assem- 
bling together  in  their  limulies,  and  H.nfing  aQ 
night  l<wg  (iii.  p.  164).  Several  other  pants  in 
Sbnbo's  description  of  the  mannors  of  the  moon- 
taineers  of  the  N.  may  be  r^;arded  as  applying  to 
the  Celtiberians  among  the  rest.    [Hbpaxia.] 

The  Celtiberians  are  rawwned  in  history  for  their 
long  and  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Soman*.  They 
had  been  subdued  by  Hannibal  with  great  diffievlty. 
Id  the  Second  Punic  War,  after  giving  important 
aid  to  the  Carthaginians,  thqr  were  indneed  by  the 
generosity  of  Scipio  to  accept  the«llianee  of  Rome; 
but  yet  we  find  a  body  of  them  serving  the  Car- 
thaginians as  mercenaries  in  Africa.  (Liv.  xxv. 
33,  xxvi.  50 ;  Polyb.  xiv.  7,  8.)  But  the  emdty 
and  avarice  of  later  governors  drove  them,  in  B.  c. 
181,  into  a  revolt,  which  was  appeased  by  the  raili- 
laiy  prowess  and  the  generous  policy  of  the  elder 
Tiberius  Gracchns,  B.  c.  179.  The  resistance  of 
the  dty  of  Seoeoa  to  the  demands  ef  Boone  led  to 
a  fresh  war  (b.  c.  153),  which  was  coodncted  on 
the  part  of  the  Romans  with  varying  socceaa  by 
M.  Harcellos,  who  wonM  have  made  peace  with  the 
Celtiberians;  but  the  Senate  required  their  ancon- 
ditional  surrender.  The  diversion  created  in  Losi- 
tania  by  Viriathns  caused  the  Celtiberiaa  war  to 
fauiguish  till  B.  a  143,  when  the  great  war  witk 
Nnmantia  Ix^an,  and  was  not  coocloded  till  B-c: 
133.  [Ncmastia.]  In  spite  of  this  great  blow, 
the  Celtiberians  renewed  the  war  ander  Seitarias; 
and  it  was  only  after  his  &11  that  they  hegaa  t* 
adopt  the  Roman  language,  dress  and  mameis. 
(Poivb.  XXXV.  1,  et  seq. ;  Liv.  zzL — ^zxviii.  pasam ; 
Strab.  iii.  p.  151.)  [P.  S.] 

CE-LTICA     [Galua.] 

CEXTICA,  CEXTICI  (jt  K*An«4,  W  K«V 
Turof),  in  Hispania.  The  repeated  onuiieuce  at 
these  names  in  the  gmcnybj  of  Spaio  is  at  one* 
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aoooonted  for  hj  the  tradition  tliat  the  popaUtion  of 
the  peninsnU  omtaiiMcl  %  large  Celtia  element 
[CELirantl;  Hispakia]. 

1.  Cdtiea,  the  general  and  at  fint  very  vague 
raiat  foe  the  whde  NW.  of  Europe,  fa  applied  spe- 
dficallj'  to  Spain,  as,  on  the  other  ham,  that  of 
Iberia  m>  sometimes  extended  to  Ganl.  Bat  the 
more  particular  reference  of  the  term  Celtica  in 
Spain  was  to  the  northern  and  central  portion  of  the 
peninsola.  (Aristot.  de  Mtmd.  i.  p.  850,  da  Val; 
Epbor.  ap.  Strab.  iv.  p.  199,  Fr.  43,  Didot;  kjinn. 
Ch.  168,  foil. ;  Eretostfienes  ap. Strab.  ii.  p.  107,  givee 
a  like  extent  to  the  roAoro/.) 

2.  Strabo  mentions  a  tribe  of  Celtici  in  the  S.  of 
Lnaitania,  as  inhabiting  the  oonntiy  between  the 
Tagns  and  the  Ajiaa,  from  the  point  where  the  latter 
lirer  makes  its  great  bend  to  the  S.,  that  is,  in  the 
&  of  AlenUtjo.  (Bat  the  district  was  also  partly 
peopled  by  Lositanians.)  Their  chief  city  was  Oo- 
xisTORora :  another  was  Paz  Augusta.  On  the 
aathority  of  Polybins,  he  connects  tiiese  Celtid 
'With  the  TuRDUu,  in  kindred  as  well  as  praxanity. 
(Stnib.  iii.  pp.  139, 141, 151 ;  Pdyb.  umT.  9.  §  3.) 

3.  Pliny  extends  these  Celtici  into  Baetica.  The 
ooontry  called  Baeturia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Anas,  is  divided,  he  says,  into  two  parts  and  two 
nations,  the  Celtid,  who  border  on  Lnsitania,  and 
belong  to  the  conventos  of  Hispolis,  and  the  Tnn- 
Diru,  whose  frontier  extends  aluig  Tarraconenais  as 
well  as  Lnsitania,  and  wlioee  judicial  capital  is  Cor- 
dnba.  He  consideis  these  Celtici  to  hare  migrated 
ftfxa  Lusitania,  which  he  appears  to  regard  as  the 
original  seat  of  the  whole  Celtic  popnlaticra  of  the 
peninsula,  including  the  Celtiberians,  <m  the  ground 
of  an  identity  of  sacred  rites,  langoage,  and  names 
of  cities ;  the  latter  in  Baetica,  b«iring  epithets  to 
distingnish  them  from  those  in  Celtiberia  and  Lnsi- 
tania. (PKn.  iii.  1.  s.  3 :  thu  seems  to  be  the  general 
sense  of  the  passage,  snpported  by  the  names  of  the 
cities  mentioned;  bat  the  phrase  "  Celticos  a  Ctlti- 
ieris  ex  Liuitaaia  adrenisse  manifestum  est"  is 
di&olt  to  interpret  precisely).  The  cities  referred 
to  are  Seua  Fama  Julia,  Nertobrioa  Concordia 
Jalia,  Seoida  Bestitnta  Julia,  UcuLTUHMcnc  or 
CrRioA,  Lacomihubois  Constantis  Jalia,  Tereeee 
Fortnnales,  and  Callenses  Emanici:  the  last  two 
names  are  thoee  of  the  inkabiiaatt;  of  the  citia,  the 
-former  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned,  the  latter  u  called 
Calkktum.  The  other  cities  of  Celtica,  aa  Pliny 
calls  the  district,  were  Acnnpo,  AKtmoA,  Aruci, 
TuROBRKJA,  LAsnci,  Sau>e8a,  Saepone,  Sb- 
Rirpo.  In  like  manner  Ptolemy  mentions  the 
Geltid  in  Baetica  (Bcurucoi  KtATUcol)  and  assigns 
to  them  the  cities  of  Aruci,  Anmda,  Curgia,  Aci- 
nippo,  and  Varna  (JOtaiuC),  all  but  tlw  last  bebg 
indoded  in  Pliny's  list  (PtoL  iL  4.  §  IS.)  Of  the 
above  names,  those  ending  in  Mga  indicate  a  Celtic 
dialect;  and  the  remark  applies  to  many  other  parts 
of  Spain. 

4.  Celtici  are  again  fbnnd  in  the  extreme  NW.  of 
Spain,  in  Gallaecia,  abont  the  promontory  of 
Nbridm  (C  Fimtterre),  which  was  sko  called 
CKLTictm,  in  the  very  same  district  as  the  Abta- 
BKi,  whom  Hela  expressly  calls  a  Celtic  people. 
(Strab.  iii  p.  153;  Mela,  iii.  1 ;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  iv. 
30,  22.  a.  34,  35.)  Strabo  regards  these  Celtid  as 
aprung  from  thoee  upon  the  Anas ;  and  relates  how 
they  mardied  northwards  with  the  Turdnli,  but  qnar- 
relled,  and  separated  from  them  at  the  river  Limaea 
(,Iama).  Mela  places  the  Celtid  akng  the  whole  W. 
coast  np  to  this  Celtic  promontory,     Pliny  refers 
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these  Celtid  to  the  conventos  of  Lucas  Angasti 
(iii.  3.  s.  4.),  and  moitions  the  tribes,  Cdtid  Nsrias 
and  Celtid  Prsesamard  (iv.  20.  a.  34).        [P.  S.] 

CELTICOFLA'VIA,  a  dty  of  tlie  Vettonea  in 
^xun,  on  the  borders  of  Lnsitama,  at  TorreeiUa  de 
<Mea  Tgada,  near  Salamamsa,  only  known  by  in- 
scriptions, but  deserving  of  mention  for  the  compo- 
sition of  its  name,  indicating  Celtic  origin  and  Boman 
patnmage.  [p.  S.] 

CELTICUM  PROMONTORTUM.     [Cbltici.] 

CELURNUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Motitia 
as  the  station  of  the  second  wing  of  the  Asti.  Ge- 
nerally identified  with  Waheiek  Cheetert  in  North- 
umberland per  limeam  valU.  [B.  G.  L.] 

CELYDNUa    [EpEiBna] 

CEHA,  an  Alpine  mountain  which  Pliny  (iii.  4) 
names  as  the  sonrce  of  the  Varus  ( Var') ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  what  monntain  he  means.    [G.  L.1 

CEMENE'LIUH  (Kf^'WAiev,  Ptol. :  Eth.  Ce- 
mendensis,  Inscr. :  Cimiez),  a  town  of  Liguris,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  It  was  only  abont 
two  miles  distant  from  Nicaea,  on  a  hill,  rising 
above  the  toneat  of  the  Paulo,  or  PagUone,  and  six 
miles  from  the  river  Vams,  which  formed  the 
bonudary  of  Liguria.  Both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  term 
it  the  chief  dty  of  the  Vediantii,  apparently  a 
Gaulish  tribe,  though  it  was  necessarily  included  in 
Liguria  as  long  as  the  Vans  was  considered  the 
limit  between  Italy  and  GaoL  (Plin.  iii.  5.  8.7; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  43.)  At  a  hter  period  this  limit 
bdng  fixed  at  the  Tropaea  Angnsti,  on  the  pass  of 
the  Maritime  Alps,  Cemenelium  and  Nicaea  wera 
both  included  in  Gaul.  (Itia.  AnLf.  S96.)  It  was 
thenceforth  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
"  Praeses  Alpium  Haritimarum "  {Notit.  Dign,  ii. 
p.  72),  and  waa  periups  the  seat  of  his  government. 
NnmeroDS  inscriptions,  as  well  as  other  ancient 
relics,  prove  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  importance 
under  the  Roman  Empire:  and  it  seems  probable 
that  it  was  fi^aented  by  wealthy  Romans,  as  Nice 
is  at  the  present  day,  on  account  of  the  mildness 
and  serenity  of  its  climate  in  winter.  The  hill  of 
Cimiez  is  now  occupied  by  gardens  and  olive- grounds, 
but  still  retains  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  in 
tolerable  preservation,  bat  of  small  size :  near  it  are 
some  other  Roman  ruins,  apparently  those  of  a 
temple  and  of  Thermae.  The  destruction  of  Ceme- 
ndinm  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Lombards.  It 
was  ntuated  on  the  high  road  from  Rome  to  Arelate 
and  Narko,  which  passed  direct  from  the  Tropaea 
August!  (Turbia)  to  Cemenelium,  and  thence  to  the 
month  of  the  Varus,  leaving  Nicaea  on  the  left. 
(Roubaudi,  Nice  et  tet  £tmroru,  pp.  54 — 67. 
Turin,  1843.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CENABUM.    [GBtrABUM.] 

CENAEUil  (JK^ivaiw:  LiMdha),  a  pnnnoatory 
cf  Eabora,  fanning  the  north-western  extremity  of 
the  islaud,  and  oppodte  the  Malic  gulf.  On  this 
promontory  was  a  temple  of  Zeus,  who  was  hence 
called  Cenaens.  (Strab.  x.  pp.  444, 446;  Thoc  iii. 
93 ;  Ptd.  iii.  15.  §  23;  Plin.  iv.  12.  a.  21 ;  Liv. 
xxxvi.  20 ;  Horn.  Sgnm.  tn  ApoU.  219  ;  Soph. 
Track.  238,  753;  9v.  Met.  iz.  136.) 

CETJCHREAE  (Ktyxptal :  Eth.  Ktyxptirrns). 
I.  A  dty  of  the  Troad,  "  in  which  Homer  lived  while 
he  was  inquiring  of  the  things  that  concerned  the 
Troes,"  as  Stephanas  («.  v.  Kt7xp«>0  says.  Another 
tradition,  of  no  more  value,  makes  it  the  birthplace 
of  Hixner.  (Suidas,  f .  v.  'O/itipoj.)  The  site  of 
Cenchreae  is  supposed  to  be  a  pUce  called  Ttkigri, 
where  there  are  remains,  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
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Mendtfre  (Um  Scunander),  lower  down  than  the 
•appoeed  ruiiu  of  Cebrene  [Cebbekia],  and  near 
tho«e  of  Keaodiu.  [G.  L.1 

i.  A  town  in  tlie  Argeu,  soutb  of  Aigos,  and  on 
the  mad  ftaca  the  latter  ci^  to  Tegea.  Pansanias 
lays  that  it  was  to  the  right  of  the  Trochu 
(TfH)x<>t)i  which  must  not  be  r^;arded  ai  a  place, 
but  as  the  name  of  the  carriage  road  leading  to 
l«ma.  Near  Cenchrvae  Paosanias  saw  the  sepul- 
chral monuments  of  the  Arrives,  who  conquered 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  Hpiae.  The  remains  of 
an  ancient  place,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile 
after  craesing  the  Erasinus  {Kephaliri),  an  pro- 
bably those  of  Cenchreae;  and  the  pynunid  which 
lies  on  a  hill  a  little  to  the  right  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  sepnlchnl  monuments  mentioned  by  Pan- 
sanias. [For  description  of  this  pyramid,  see  p^ 
202.]  It  is  supposed  by  some  writers  that  the  Hel- 
lenic ruins  further  on  in  the  mountains,  in  a  spot 
abounding  in  springs,  called  ri  NcpJt  or  SkaphidaU, 
are  those  of  Cenchfeae;  and  the  proximity  of  these 
ruins  to  those  of  Hysiae  is  in  ferour  of  this  view; 
bnt  on  the  other  hand,  the  remains  of  the  pyramid 
appear  to  fix  the  position  of  Cenchreae  at  the  spot 
already  mentioned  near  the  Erasinus.  The  words 
of  Aeschylus  (_Prom.  676)  —  tSworor  Ktpxyttas 
[al.  Kryxfufoi]  H"  A^m|»  ScfHie  n  —  would 
seem  to  place  Cenchreae  near  Lema,  kod  the  etinun 
of  which  he  speiJm  is  perhaps  the  Erasinus.  (Paiu. 
ii.  24.  §  7 ;  Strab.  riH.  p.  376  j  Leake,  ^orea,  vol  ii. 
p.  343 ;  BobUye,  Redmrcha,  &c.  p.  46 ;  Boss,  Reitm 
im  rdoponnet,  p.  141,  seq.) 
3.  The  eastern  port  of  Corinth.  [Cobditrds.] 
CENOEVIA.  [BELua] 
CENICENSES.  [Cabhioenses.] 
CENIMAGN'I,  in  Britam,  mentioned  by  Caesar 
(£.  (r.  V.  21)  as  having,  along  with  the  S^^tiaci, 
Ancalites,  Bibroci,  aod  Casti,  sent  ambassadore  to 
Caesar,  requesting  protection  against  Cassivelannns. 
They  have  somewhat  gratuitously  been  identified 
with  the  loeni.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CE'NION  (Ktfiur),  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  4),  as  a  river  between  the 
Tamar  and  the  Lizard  Point  This  may  mean  cither 
the  Grampound  river,  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  the 
head  of  Falmouth  Bay,  or  the  Fowey.  [B.  G.  L.] 
CENNATI,  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a  people  in 
Cilicia  Trachea.     [CiuciA.] 

CEXNI  (K^ivoi),  a  tribe  of  the  Alemanni  men- 
tioned by  Dion  Cassius  (Ixxvii.  14),  with  whom 
the  Romans  carried  on  war  in  the  reign  of  Cara- 
calla.  lielmarus  belie%-es  them  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Clutti,  while  others  are  inclined  to  identify 
them  with  the  Senonet  (Scenni,  or  Setmi)  men- 
tioned by  Florus  (iv.  12);  but  nothing  certain  can 
be  said.  [L.  S.] 

CKNOM.\NI,  a  Gallie  nation  of  Celtica  whom 
Caesar  (vu.7.'>)  names  AulerciCenomani[AuLERci]. 
The  pcaitiun  of  the  several  peoples  named  Aulerci 
was  west  of  the  Camutes,  and  between  the  Seine  and 
tlie  Loire.  The  Cenomani  occupied  pert  of  the  old 
diocese  of  Mima;  and  the  town  of  Mam  in  the  de- 
partment of  La  Sarthe  is  on  the  site  of  the  place 
railed  Cenomani  in  the  Notitia,  from  the  name  of 
the  people.  As  usual  in  the  case  of  Gallic  chief 
cities,  the  name  of  the  people,  Cenomani,  prevailed 
in  the  later  empire  over  that  of  the  original  name  of 
the  town,  which  however  appears  in  the  Table  as 
Subdinnutn.  The  Table  gives  two  roads  on  which 
this  name  occurs:  one  passes  from  Cacsamdunum 
(roiira)  through  Subdiunum  to  Alaona  ^Alleamie 
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A  Valognee);  and  the  other  runs  from  Subdimom 
to  Mitricum,  that  is,  Antricnm  QChartree),  and  to 
Durocassio  (ZVeuz).  Ptolemy  (ii.  8)  names  the  chief 
city  of  the  Cenomani,  Vindinum,  which  Valeons 
proposes  that  we  sboold  alter  to  Suindinmn,  a  name 
whtch  is  nearer  to  that  of  the  Table. 

The  Cenomani  jdned  in  the  great  rising  agaimt 
Caesar  in  B.  c.  92,  under  Vercingetoriz.  The  con- 
tingent that  they  sent  to  the  si^  of  Alesia  was  five 
thousand  men  (B.  G.  viL  75).  This  was  one  of  the 
migraltry  GalUo  tribes  which  at  an  early  period 
crossed  into  Italy;  and  if  the  tradition  recorded  by 
Cato  (PUn.  iii.  19.  s.  23)  is  fame,  that  they  fanned 
a  settlement  near  Hassilia  (i/orsetfle),  among  the 
Volcae,  this  may  indicate  the  route  that  the  Ceno- 
mani took  to  Italy.  [G.  L.] 

CENOMANI  (Kcvo/uCwH,  Strab.  Ptol. ;  ToniJni, 
Polyb.),  a  tribe  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  who  occupied 
the  tract  M.  of  the  Padus,  between  the  Insubres  on 
the  W.  and  the  Veneti  on  the  £.  Then-  territoty 
appeara  to  have  extended  from  the  river  Addua  to 
the  Athesis.  Both  Polybins  and  Livy  expressly 
mention  them  among  the  tribes  of  Gauls  which  had 
crossed  the  Alps  within  historical  memory,  and  had 
expelled  the  Etruscans  from  the  territory  in  which 
they  established  themselves  and  snbeeqnently  con- 
tinued to  occupy.  (PoL  iL  1 7 ;  Liv.  v.  35.)  It  is  le- 
markable  that  they  appear  in  histoiy  almost  unifonnly 
as  friendly  to  the  Romans,  and  reiusing  to  take  psrt 
with  their  kindred  tribes  against  them.  Thus,  during 
the  great  Gaulish  war  in  b.c.  225,  when  the  Bdi  and 
Insubres  took  up  arms  against  Bxmie;  the  Cenomani, 
as  well  as  their  neighbours  the  Veneti,  concluded  in 
alliance  with  the  republic,  and  the  two  nations  to- 
gether famished  a  force  of  20,000  men,  with  which 
they  threatened  the  frootier  of  the  Insubres.  (Pol 
ii.  23, 24, 32 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  216.)  Even  when  Han- 
nibal invaded  Cisalpine  Gaul  they  continued  iaithfid 
to  the  Romans,  and  fumiihed  a  body  of  anxiliario, 
who  fought  with  them  at  the  battle  of  the  Trebia. 
(Liv.  XXL  55.)  After  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic 
War,  however,  they  took  part  in  the  revolt  of  the 
Gauls  under  Hamilcar  (b.  c.  200),  and  again  a  few 
years  later  jomod  their  arms  with  those  of  the 
Insubres :  but  even  then  the  defection  seems  to  hare 
been  but  partial,  and  after  their  defeat  by  the  consul 
C.  Cornelius  (b.c.  197),  they  hastened  to  submit,  and 
thenceforth  continued  &ithful  allies  of  the  Rmans. 
(Liv.  xxxi.  10,  xxxil  30,  xxxix.  3.)  From  this 
time  they  disappear  from  history,  and  became  gra- 
dually merged  in  the  condition  of  Roman  subjects, 
until  in  B.  c.  49  they  acquired,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Transpadane  Gauls,  the  full  rights  of  Raman 
citizens.  (Dion  Cass.  xH.  36.) 

The  limits  of  the  territory  oocupiod  by  them  are 
not  very  clearly  defined.  Strabo  omits  all  notice  of 
them  in  the  geographical  description  of  Gallia  CUal- 
pina,  and  assigns  their  cities  to  the  Insubres.  Liry 
speaks  of  Brixia  and  Verona  as  the  chief  cities  in 
their  territory.  Pliny  assigns  to  them  Cremona 
and  Brixia:  while  Ptolemy  gives  them  a  mnch 
wider  extent,  comprising  not  only  Beigomnm  and 
Mantua,  but  Tridentum  also,  which  was  certainly 
a  Rhaetian  city.  (Strab.  v.  p,  213;  Liv.  v.  35; 
PIm.  iii.  19.  s.  23 ;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  31.)  It  is  sin- 
gular that  Polybins,  in  one  passage  (ii.  32),  appeal* 
to  describe  the  river  Clusius  (CAtew),  as  sepanliog 
them  from  the  Insubres:  but  this  is  probably  a 
mistake.  The  limits  aboTe  assigned  them,  namely, 
the  Addua  on  the  W.,  the  Athesis  on  the  E.,  aod 
the   Padus   on   the  S.,  may  be  r^arded  as  ap- 
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prozimstcl;  con«et.  The  Alpine  tribes  of  the  C«- 
muni  and  the  Triumpilini,  which  bordered  on  them 
on  the  N.,  an  expressly  described  by  Pliny  as  of 
Eogaoean  race,  and  were  not  therefore  nationally 
connected  with  Ihe  Cenamani,  though  iu  his  time  at 
least  united  with  them  for  administrative  porposes. 

The  topographical  description  of  the  country  of 
the  Cenomani,  as  it  existed  under  the  Boman  Empire, 
is  mere  conveniently  giren  under  the  general  head  of 
Galua  CisAifisA.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CEKTOBRI'GA  (or  -iriea),  a  dty  of  the  Celti- 
berians,  in  Hispania  Tamconensis,  the  siege  of 
which,  in  the  Celtiberian  War,  gave  an  occasion  for 
a  striking  display  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  Me- 
tellos  (Val.  Uax.  v.  1.  §  5>  Floms  (ii.  17)  relates 
the  same  incident  as  oocorring  at  Nbbtobbioa.  It 
b  not  clear  whether  the  cities  were  identical.    [P.S.] 

CENTKITES  (Kewprnji:  Biihldn  Choi),  a  river 
dividing  the  mountains  of  the  Carduchians  firom  the 
slopes  and  plains  of  Armenia,  crossed  by  the  Ten 
Thonsand  in  their  retreat  It  is  described  by  Xe- 
Dophon  (Anab.  iv.  3.  §  1)  as  200  feet  in  breadth, 
above  their  breasts  in  depth,  and  extremely  rapid, 
with  a  bottom  full  of  slippery  stones.  The  Centrites 
has  been  identified  witji  the  Buhtin  Choi,  an  £. 
affluent  of  the  Tigris,  which  {alls  into  that  river  at 
the  Armenian  village  of  Til,  and  constitutes  at  the 
present  day  a  natural  barrier  between  Kurdistan  and 
Armenia.  (Ainsworth,  Trav.  in  tie  Track  of  the 
Ten  Thousand,  p.  166;  .Koch,  Zug  der  Zehn  Tau- 
tend,  p.  78 ;  Cheaney,  Exped.  Euphrat.  vol.  L 
p.  18.)  [E.B.J.] 

CENTKCTNES  (K«Krp<o»«»,  Strab.  p.  204).  The 
Centrones  were  an  Alpine  people,  who  with  the 
Graioceli  and  the  Caturiges  attempted  to  stop  Caesar 
on  his  passage  over  the  Alp«  Cottiae  in  B.  c.  58 
(5.  G.  L  10)  from  Gallia  Cisalpina  into  the  territory 
of  the  Allobroges.  Caesar  ^ves  no  exact  determina- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  Centrones.  Pliny  (iii.  20) 
places  the  Centntnes  next  to  the  Octodurenses,  that 
is  the  people  of  Octodums  or  Martigny.  The  Oo 
todorcnses  are  the  Veragri.  Ptolemy  (iii.  1)  assigns 
to  the  Centrones  two  towns,  Fomm  Chiudii  and 
Axima.  Axima  \sAime  in  the7Virentow«[AxniA] ; 
and  a  little  place  called  Cmlron  in  the  same  valley 
retains  the  name  of  the  people.  The  Centrones  oc- 
cupied the  Alpes  Graiae  (Ptol.  iii.  1 )  which  PImy 
(xi.  42)  calls  the  Alpes  Centronicae.  In  another 
passage  (xxxiv.  2)  he  speaks  of  copper  nunes  "  in 
Centronum  Alpino  tractu." 

1'hc  pass  through  the  Centrones  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (p.  205).  Those  who  cross  the  Alps  uito 
Gallia  fh>m  the  conntry  of  the  Salassi,  pass  up  the 
great  valley  of  the  Salassi,  the  valley  of  .^oita,  which 
lias  a  biforcatioa:  one  rtiod  passes  over  the  Pennine 
Alps,  and  the  other,  which  is  more  westerly,  through 
the  Centrones.  Both  roads  lead  to  Lugdunimi,  Lyon 
(p.  208).  The  rtiad  through  the  Centrones  is  the 
pa!«  of  the  Pttit  St.  Bernard.  These  and  other 
Alpine  tribes  belong  neither  to  Gallia  nor  Italy, 
i^trabo  gives  them  a  separate  description.  Bnt  Pto- 
lemy includes  the  Centrales  with  other  Alpine 
peoples  in  Italy.  [G.  L.] 

CENTUMCELLAE  (Krvrov/urfAAai,  Procop. : 
Cveila  Vecchid),  a  town  on  the  sea-coast  of  Etruria, 
between  Pyrgi  and  Graviscae,  and  distant  47  miles 
from  Rome.  It  appears  to  have  owed  its  origin 
entirely  to  the  construction  of  its  magnificent  port 
by  Trajan,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  the  previous 
existence  of  a  town  upon  the  spot,  'llie  younger 
niny  has  left  OS  an  account  of  the  construction  of 
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this  port:  and  at  a  later  period  Rntiliiu  girea  a 
poetical  bnt  accurate  description  of  it,  which  entirely 
coincides  with  its  present  appearance.  It  appears 
to  have  been  almost  wholly  of  artificial  construction, 
and  was  formed  by  a  breakwater  or  artificial  ishind, 
with  a  mole  running  out  towards  each  extremity  of 
this,  and  leaving  only  a  narrow  entrance  on  each 
side  of  it :  the  basin  within  being  of  nearly  circular 
form,  so  as  to  constitute  what  Rutilins  calls  a  marina 
ampbitheatra.  At  each  end  of  the  breakwater  was 
a  tower,  serving  for  a  lighthouse  as  well  as  for 
defence.  (Plin.  Ep.  ■n.  31 ;  Eutil.  Itin.  i.  237 — 
248.)  It  appears  from  Pliny  that  Trajan  had  a 
villa  here,  the  existence  of  which  is  again  mentioned 
in  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius  (Lamprid.  Cotamod.  1) : 
and  by  degrees  a  town  grew  np  around  the  port,  the 
importance  of  which  continually  mcreased,  as  that 
constructed  by  Trajan  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
became  so  choked  with  sand  as  to  be  rendered  useless. 
In  the  time  of  Prooopius  Centumcellae  was  a  largo 
and  populous  city,  and  a  place  of  strength  as  a 
fortress  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  7) :  on  which  account 
its  possession  was  warmly  contested  between  the 
Goths  and  Byzantine  generals :  it  was  captured  by 
Belisarins,  afterwards  besieged  and  taken  by  Totila, 
but  soon  after  recovered  by  Narses.  (Id.  lb.  iii.  36, 
37,  39,  iv.  34.)  It  continued  to  flourish  till  the 
year  812,  when  it  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens :  the  remaining  inhabitants  withdrew  into 
the  interior  where  they  founded  a  new  settlement, 
and  the  ancient  city  obtained  on  this  occasion  the 
name  of  Civita  Vecchia,  which  it  has  retained  ever 
since.  It  soon  became  again  inhabited,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  Roman  States,  with 
a  population  of  about  8,000  inhabitants.  The  walls 
that  surrotmd  the  port  are  based  throughout  on  those 
erected  by  Trajan :  there  exist,  besides,  the  remiuns 
of  an  aqneduct,  and  numerous  fragments  of  other 
Roman  buildings.  (Dennis's  Etrvria,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 — 4.) 

The  Itineraries  vary  considerably  in  regard  to  the 
distance  from  Rome  to  Centtuncellae,  as  well  as  the 
intermediate  stations :  the  true  distance  by  the  line 
of  the  Via  Anrelia  was  47  miles :  it  was  5  miles 
from  Castnun  Novum,  erronoonsly  marked  as  viii. 
in  the  Itin.  Ant  (D'Anville,  AnaL  Geogr.  ie  ritalie, 
p.  123  ;  Dennis,  I.  c  p.  6.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CENTURIONES,  AD,  a  station  m  Gallia,  men- 
tioned in  the  Antonine  Itin.  It  appears  to  be  the 
Ad  Centenarinm  of  the  Table.  It  lies  on  a  road 
from  Marbo  (^Narbonne),  through  Rnscino  (Castel 
or  Tour  de  SoutiUon)  and  Illiberis  (Elne)  to  Sum- 
mus  Pyrenaeus  (Bellegarde),  Ad  Centuriones  is 
between  llliberris  and  Summus  Pyrenaetis,  and  5  M.  P. 
irom  Summns  Pyrenaeus.  Its  pceiti(m,  therefore,  is 
fixed  within  certain  limits,  and  it  is  the  chapel  of 
St.  Martin  sous  le  Boidou,  according  to  Walckenaer, 
a  place  on  the  llliberris  {Tech'),  where  there  are  said 
to  be  remams ;  and  this  is  exactly  the  point,  where 
we  must  leave  the  banks  of  this  river  to  ascend  the 
valley  which  leads  to  Bellf garde.  [G.  L.J 

CENTU'EIPA  or  CENTUHIPI  (ri  Kswilpiire, 
Thuc,  IKod.,  Stiab.,  &c;  Kerro^w,  Ptol.:  Etk. 
Kerroptwiyos,  Centuripinns:  Centorbi),  a  city  in 
the  interior  of  Sicily,  situated  on  a  lofty  hill,  to 
the  SW.  of  Mount  Aetna,  from  which  it  was  sepa- 
rated by  the  valley  of  the  Symaethus  (Simeto}, 
and  24  miles  NW.  of  Catana  (Stiab.  vi.  p.  272: 
Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  13 ;  Itin.  Ant  p.  93.)  It  Ls  firt.t  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides,  from  whom  we  learn  that 
it  was  a  city  of  the  Siculi,  and  appears  to  have  been 
iirom  a  very  early  period  one  of  Uie  most  important 
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cf  the  stnngholda  oT  that  people.  Hence,  it  the 
time  of  the  Athenian  expedition  (b.  c.  414),  its 
commanden  thought  it  worth  while  to  mnreh  with 
their  whole  force  against  Centuripa,  which  waa 
induced  to  enter  into  a  tmty  of  alliance  with  them, 
and  subsequently  rendered  them  good  eervice  by 
attaclung  the  anxiliaries  of  the  Syracuaans  on  their 
march  through  the  interior  of  the  isbnd.  (Tbae. 
Ti.  96,  Tii.  32.)  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  GelUu 
of  Agrigcntnm,  who  was  sent  thither  as  ambassador 
by  his  countrymen,  treated  the  Ccnturipans  with 
contempt,  as  the  people  of  a  poor  and  insignificant 
city ;  but  this  must  be  understood  only  with  refer- 
ence to  the  great  Greek  colonies,  not  the  Sicnlian 
cities.  (Died.  xiii.  83.)  Shortly  after  we  find 
Dionysitts  the  Elder,  in  B.  c.  396,  oondnding  an 
alliance  with  the  mler  of  Centuripa,  a  despot  named 
Damon;  bat  he  does  not  appear  to  lisve  ever  re- 
duced the  city  under  his  subjection.  (Id.  xir.  78.) 
In  the  time  of  Timoleon  it  was  goveraed  by  another 
despot  named  Nicodemus,  who  was  expelled  by  the 
Corinthian  general,  and  the  city  restored  to  liberty, 
B.  c.  339  (Id.  xvL  82) :  but  it  subsequently  fell 
into  the  power  of  Agatfaocles,  who  occupied  it  with 
a  garrison.  During  the  wan  of  that  monarch  with 
the  Carthaginians  however,  Centuripa,  afier  some 
ineffectual  attempts  to  throw  off  his  yoke,  succeeded 
in  recovering  its  independence,  which  it  was  thence- 
forth able  to  maintain.  (Id.  xix.  103,  xx.  56.) 
Shortly  before  the  First  Pnnio  War  we  find  the 
Ccnturipans  in  alliance  with  Hieron  of  Syracuse, 
whom  they  assisted  against  the  Mamertines,  and 
from  whom  they  received  a  grant  of  part  of  the 
territoiy  of  Ameselum,  which  that  monarch  bad 
destroyed.  (Id  xxii.  13,  Exc.  Hoesch.  p.  499; 
Pol.  i.  9.) 

But  this  alliance  bad  the  e6fect  of  drawing  npoD 
them  the  Roman  arms,  and  in  the  second  campaign 
of  the  war  Centuripa  was  besieged  by  the  consuls 
Otadlius  and  Vulerins  Messala.  It  was  during  this 
siege  that  the  envoys  of  numeroos  Sicilian  cities 
hastened  to  make  their  submission  to  Rome,  and 
though  not  expressly  mentioned,  it  is  evident  that 
Centtm'pa  itself  must  hare  early  followed  the  ex- 
ample, as  we  find  it  admitted  to  peculiarly  favour- 
able terms,  and  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  having  been 
the  faithful  ally  of  the  Romans  throughout  their 
subeeqnent  wan  in  Sicily.  (Diod.  xxiii.  Exc  H. 
p.  501 ;  Cic.  Verr.  y.  32.)  In  the  time  of  the 
great  orator  it  was  one  of  the  five  cities  of  Sicily 
which  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  freedom  and  immn- 
nity  from  all  taxation :  and  so  much  had  it  pros- 
pered under  these  advantages,  that  it  was  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  wealthy  cities  in  the  island. 
Its  citizens  amonnted  to  not  less  than  10.000  in 
number,  and  were  principally  occupied  with  agri- 
cnlture  ;  besides  the  territory  of  the  city  itself 
which  was  extensive,  and  one  of  the  most  fertile 
oom-producing  tracts  in  the  whole  island,  they  oc- 
cupied and  tilled  a  large  part  of  the  neighbouring 
territories  of  Aetna  and  Leontini,  as  well  as  other 
districts  in  mora  distant  quarters  of  the  island,  so 
that  the  "  aratores  Centuripini "  were  the  most 
numerous  and  wealthy  body  of  their  class  in  the 
whole  province.  (Cic.  Ferr.  ii.  67,  69,  iii.  6,  45, 
48,  iv.  23.)  They  snfiered  severely  from  the  ex- 
actions of  Verres,  aod  still  more  at  a  somewhat  later 
period  from  those  of  Sex.  Pompeius.  Their  services 
against  the  latter  were  rewarded  by  Augustus,  who 
restored  their  city,  and  it  was  doubtless  at  this 
period  that  they  obtained  the  Latin  franchise,  at  i 


CEO& 

which  we  find  them  in  possession  in  the  timerf 
Pliny.  (Strab.Ti.  p.272:  Plin.  iii.  8.  8. 14.)  Bat 
it  seems  probable  that  the  prosperity  of  the  city 
declined  under  the  empire,  and  we  hear  little  man 
of  Centuripa  from  this  time,  though  the  name  is 
firand  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Itineraries,  and  it  seems 
to  have  continued  to  occupy  the  ancient  site  down 
to  the  I3th  oentmy,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
emperor  Frederic  II.  The  modem  town  of  TeiicorM 
has,  however,  grown  op  again  upon  the  ancient  site, 
and  still  presents  some  ruins  of  the  Roman  dty, 
especially  the  remains  of  the  walla  that  crowned  the 
lofty  and  ]irecipitous  hill,  on  the  sununit  of  which 
it  stood :  as  well  as  the  ruins  of  cisterns,  thermae, 
and  other  ancient  edifices.  (PtoL  iiL  4.  §  13;  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  93;  Tab.  Pent;  FaielL  de  lUb.  Sie.  x-f. 
429 ;  Biscari,  Viaggio  per  la  SicUia,  p.  53.)  Nu> 
merons  painted  vases  of  pure  Greek  style  have  been 
discovered  in  sepulchres  in  the  immediate  nei^- 
bourhood.  (Biscari,  I.  c.  p^  55;  Ann.  d.  ItuL  1635, 
p.  27—47.) 

Pliny  speaks  of  the  territory  of  Centuripa  as  pro- 
dncing  excellent  saffron,  as  well  as  salt,  which  last 
was  remarkable  for  its  purple  colour.  (Plin.  xxi.  6. 
s.  17,  ixxi.  7.  s.  41 ;  Solin.  5.  §§  13,  19.)  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  physician  Appoleius  Celsus. 
(Scribon.Larg.ifcCo«»p.JA«<«<r.c.l71.)  [E  H.B.] 


CODT  or  CENTUBIPA. 

CEOS  (K^«s;  Ion.  K/ot;  Kia,  Ptoh  iii.  IS. 
§  26 ;  usually  Cea  by  the  Latin  writers,  Plin.  iv. 
12.  S.20:  Eth.  Keuit;  Ion.  K^ioi:  Zea),  an  isUnd 
in  the  Aegaean  sea,  and  one  of  the  Cyclades,  situated 
about  13  English  miles  SE.  of  the  promontory  of 
Sunium  in  Attica.  The  island  is  14  English  miles 
in  length  fi?om  north  to  sonth,  and  10  in  breadth 
from  east  to  west.  Plmy  (iv.  12.  8.20)  says  that 
Ceos  was  once  united  to  Euboea,  and  was  500 
stadia  in  length,  but  that  four-fifths  of  it  were 
carried  away  by  the  sea.  According  to  the  legend, 
preserved  by  Heraclides  Ponticos  {P^  c  9),  Ceos 
was  originally  called  Hydrus.sa,  and  was  inhalnted 
by  nymphs,  who  afterwsrds  crossed  over  to  Cairstus, 
having  been  Srightcned  away  from  the  island  by  a 
lion;  whence  a  promontory  of  Cecs  was  called  Leon. 
Ovid  apparently  alludes  to  this  legend  (Her.  xx. 
221): 

"  Insula,  Carthaos  quondam  celeherrima  Kympiua^ 
Cingitur  Aegaeo,  nomine  Cea,  mari." 

Heraclides  Pont  fiirther  states  that  a  cdony  wu 
afterwards  pbinted  in  the  ialand  by  Ceoa  fixan  Kau- 
paetos.  In  the  historical  times  it  was  inhabited  by 
lonians  (Herod,  viii.  46;  SchoL  ad  Diougi.  Pir. 
526);  and  the  inhabitants  ibnght  on  the  aide  of 
the  Greeks  at  the  battles  of  Artemiainm  and  Sa- 
lamis.    (Herod.  viiL  1,  46.) 

Ceos  ones  posseaeed  fonr  towns,  lulls,  Carthaia, 
Coressia,  and  Poefessa,  but  in  the  time  of  Slrabo 
the  two  latter  had  perished,  the  inhabitants  of 
Coressia  having  been  transferred  to  lulis  and  thoss 
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CEOS, 
of  PotBemto Cartbam.    (Stnb.  tUL  p.  486;  oomp. 
PKn.  I  c.) 

Idus  (lovXit:  EOL  lou^tfrr^s,  'lavXuis),  ibe 
nxnt  important  town  in  Ceoa,  a  celelmted  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  two  great  lyrio  poeta  Simonides 
and  Baochylides,  of  the  sophist  Prodicns,  of  the 
physician  Erasistratns,  and  of  the  peripatetic  phi- 
losopher Ariston.  From  the  great  celebritjr  of 
Simooides  he  was  {nqnently  called  emphaticallj  the 
Ceoit;  and  Horace,  in  like  manner,  alludes  to  his 
poetiyander  the  name  of  Ceoe  Camenoe  (Carm.  iv. 
9.  8),  and  Cea  A'enta  {Cam.  it  I.  38).  lolis 
was  situated  on  a  hill  about  25  stadia  from  the  sea, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  oi  the  same  site 
•a  the  modem  Zea,  which  is  now  the  only  town 
in  the  island.  There  are  seTcral  remains  of 
lolis;  the  moat  important  is  a  ookssal  lion,  abont 
SO  feet  in  length,  which  lies  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
nst  of  the  town.  The  legend  already  qaoted  from 
HeracUdes  Pont,  probably  has  a  reference  to  this 
lien;  and  the  more  so  as  diere  is  a  fountain  of  water 
gushing  from  the  spot  where  the  lion  stands. 

The  laws  of  lulis  were  very  celebrated  in  anti- 
quity; and  hence  "  Cean  Laws"  were  used  pro- 
Terbially  to  indicate  anyexoellent  institutions.  (Comp. 
Plat.  Prot.  p.  341,  Leg.  I  p.  638;  BSckh,  ad  Min. 
p.  109.)  These  laws  related  to  the  morals  of  the 
citizens  and  their  mode  of  life.  One  of  them  quoted 
by  Menander  was  patticnlarly  celebrated: — 
i  jiii  Sufifum  Cny  ita\ii  oi  Q  KOK&t. 

It  was  Biud  that  every  citizen  above  60  years  of  age 
was  obliged  to  pnt  an  end  to  his  life  by  poistm,  for 
which  we  find  two  reasons  assigned;  one  that  there 
might  be  a  sufficient  maintenance  left  for  the  other 
inhabitants,  and  the  other  that  they  might  not  tnffer 
from  sickness  or  weakness  in  their  old  age.  (Sthtb. 
Le.;  Stepb.  B.  *.v.  'loi/Ait;  Aelian,  V.H.  iii.  37; 
Val.  Max.  ii.  6.  §  8 ;  Heracl.  Pont.  I  c.)  Other  Cean 
laws  are  mentioned  by  Ueraclides -Pont.  (Lc.)  and 
Atbenaens  (xiii.  p.  610;  compi  HliUer,  Aegmetiea, 
p.  132). 

CoKESsiA  (Kiipi|<r»(a,  Strab.  L  e.;  Coressus,  Plin. 
{.  c),  was  the  harbour  of  lulls.  Near  it  was  a 
temple  of  ApoUo  Smintheos,  and  the  small  stream 
Elizns  flowed  by  it  into  the  sea.  There  are  a  very 
few  remains  of  the  town  on  the  heights  upon  the 
west  side  of  the  bay.  The  harbour  is  krge  and 
eommodions. 

Cahthaba  (Kdpeam:  Eth.  KapBatis),  was  ri- 
tuated  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  island.  There 
an  still  considerable  ruins  of  this  town,  called  V  rrns 
n^ois.  (PoLiri.  41;  Strab.  Plin.  ILoc;  Steph. 
B.  *».;  Anton.  Lib.  1;  Or.  ifetvii.  368,  x.  109.) 
The  ancient  road  from  Inlis  to  Ceos,  broad  and  level, 
and  supported  in  many  places  by  a  strong  wall,  may 
still  be  traced. 


oaia  or  cabthaka  iii  cbos. 

PoKEBSSA  (Ilot^ira)  was  situated  on  the  aonth- 
wcstem  side  of  the  island,  on  a  high  and  steep  pro- 
mootory.    Ita  ruins  are  inconsiderable  and  still  pre- 
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serve  tbdr  ancient  name.  (Strab.  Plin.  tt.  ce. ;  Steph. 
B.  t.  r.) 

The  population  of  the  island  in  1837  did  not 
much  exceed  3,000  souls.  Its  principal  article  of 
commerce  is  the  Valonia  acorn  (the  acom  of  the 
Qnercns  Aegilops),  which  is  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities for  the  Use  of  tanners.  (Toumefbrt,  Travelt, 
voL  i.  p.  252,  transl.;  Boss,  Reitm  aufdm  Griech. 
Imein,  vol.  i.  p.  127 ;  and  especially  Bronsted,  Sei- 
ten  und  Untertudamgtn  m  Griecltealand,  vol.  L, 
who  has  given  a  very  detailed  account  of  every  thing 
relating  to  the  island.) 

CE'PUALAE  (Ki^NiAal  tiKpor:  CtfaJo  Kit  Mm- 
rata,  vnlgo  Meturata),  a  lofty  and  well-wooded 
promontory  of  the  K^o  Syrtica  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Aftica,  fonnmg  the  western  headland,  as  Borbux 
Pr.  formed  the  eastern  cape  of  the  Greater  Syrtis. 
[Strtes.]  Strabo  makes  it  a  little  more  than 
5000  staiUs  ftx>m  Carthage.  (Stnb.  xvii.  pp.  835. 
836;  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  13;  Bhu}ai^  LeUert  from  tha 
MedUemmam,  vol.  i.  p.  18;  Delia  Cella,  Viaggio, 
&c  p.  61 ;  Bartb,  Wanderuagen,  p.  322.)     [P.S.] 

CEPHALE.    [Attica,  p.  332,  b.] 

CEPHALLE'MIA  (KKpaM.iirla,  KefoXitrta : 
Etk.  KtipaXMir,  pi.  K<^aAAqr«,  Kc^aWVwt: 
Cephalonia),  called  by  Homer  Same  (Zinv,  Od.  I 
246,  ix.  24)  or  Samos  (3^tfu»,  IL  ii.  634,  Od.  iv. 
671),  the  largest  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  opposite 
the  Corinthian  gulf  and  the  coast  of  Acanumia. 
Along  the  northern  half  of  the  eastern  ccast  of 
Cephallenia  lies  the  small  island  of  Ithaca,  which  is 
sejnratod  from  it  by  a  narrow  channel  atwut  three 
miles  in  breadth.  (Comp.  Hom.  Od.  iv.  671.) 
Strabo  says  that  Cephallenia  was  distant  from  tin 
promontory  Leucata  in  the  island  of  Leacas  abont 
50  stadia  (others  said  40),  and  from  the  promon- 
tory Chelonatas,  the  nearest  point  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, about  80  stidia.  (Strab.  x.  p.  456.)  Pliny 
describes  it  as  25  (Roman)  miles  from  Zacyntbns. 
(Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.)  The  first  of  these  distances  is 
tolerably  correct;  but  the  other  two  are  erroneous. 
From  C.  Viieardo,  the  most  northerly  point  of  Ce- 
phallenia, to  C.  Dakota  (the  ancient  Leucata),  the 
distance  is  5  English  miles,  or  abont  40  stadia;  but 
firom  C.  Scata,  the  most  southerly  point  in  Cephal- 
lenia, to  C.  Tomae,  the  nearest  point  in  the  Morea, 
the  distance  is  23  miles,  or  about  196  stadia;  while 
firom  C.  Scala  to  the  northernmost  part  of  Zacyn- 
thns  the  real  distance  is  only  8  miles. 

The  size  of  Cephallenia  is  variously  stated  by  the 
ancient  writers.  Strabo  (I. «.)  makes  it  only  300 
stadia  in  circnit.  Pliny  (2.  c,  according  to  Sillig's 
edition)  says  that  it  is  93  miles  in  ciroumference; 
and  Agathemerus  (i.  S)  that  it  is  400  stadia  in 
length,  both  of  which  measurements  are  nearer  the 
truth,  though  that  of  Agathemerus  is  too  great. 
The  greatest  length  of  the  island  is  31  English 
miles.  Its  breadth  is  very  imequal:  in  the  middle 
of  the  island,  where  a  bay  extends  night  milts  into 
the  land,  the  breadth  is  abont  8  miles,  but  in  the 
northern  part  it  is  nearly  double  that  distance.  The 
area  of  the  island  b  about  348  eqnare  mOes. 

Cephallenis  is  correctly  described  by  Strabo  as  a 
mountainous  country.  Homer  in  like  manner  gives 
to  it  the  epithet  of  »oiira\o«'<r(n)  (Oi  iv.  671).  A 
ridge  of  ciUcareous  mountains  runs  across  the  island 
firom  NW.  to  SE.,  the  lower  declivities  of  which  cover 
newly  the  whole  island.  The  highest  summit  of 
this  range,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  about  4000 
feet,  was  called  AKNtre  (ATror),  and  upon  it  was  a 
temple  of  Zens  Aenesius.     (Strab.  L  e.)    From  this 
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moaaUin,  which  a  now  oorered  with  a  forest  of  6r- 
trM9,  whence  iU  modem  name,  Elato,  there  is  a 
splendid  view  over  Acamania,  Aetolia,  and  the 
neighbouring  islands.  There  was  also  a  moontain 
called  Baca  (Bala)  according  to  Stephanns,  said  to 
have  been  named  after  the  pilot  of  Ulysses.  The 
principal  plain  in  Cephallenia  is  that  of  Same,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island,  which  is  about  6  miles  in 
length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  3  miles  in  width  at 
the  sea.  From  the  monntainons  character  of  the 
island,  it  coald  never  have  been  very  productive. 
Hence  lAvj  (xxxviii.  28)  describes  the  inhabitants 
as  a  poor  people.  We  read  on  one  occasion  of  good 
crops  of  com  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pale.  (PoL 
T.  S.)  Leake  observes  tliat "  the  soil  is  roclcy  in  the 
mountainous  districts,  and  stony  even  in  the  pUins; 
hut  the  productions  are  generally  good  in  their  kind, 
particularly  the  wine.  Want  of  water  is  the  great 
defect  of  the  island.  There  is  not  a  single  con- 
stantly fbwing  stream:  the  sources  are  neither  nu- 
merous nor  plentiful,  and  many  of  them  &il  entirely 
in  dry  summers,  creating  sometimes  a  great  distress." 

The  island,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  is  called 
Same  or  Samoa  in  Homer.  Its  earliest  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  been  Taphians,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
neighbouring  islands.  (Strab.  x.  p.  461.)  It  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Ccphalas,  who 
made  himself  master  of  the  island  with  the  help  of 
Amphitryon.  (Strab.  z.  p.  456 ;  Scbol.  ad  Lycophr. 
930;  Paas.i.  37.  §6;  Heraclid.  Pont. /ro^.  xvii. 
p.  213,  ed.  Korai.)  Even  in  Homer  the  inhabitants 
of  the  i&hiud  are  called  Cephalleues,  and  are  described 
as  the  subjects  of  Ulysses  (IL  ii.  631,  Od.  xx.  210, 
zxiv.  3S5);  but  Cephallenia,  as  the  name  of  the 
island,  first  occurs  in  Herodotus  (iz.  28).  ScyUz 
(p.  13)  calls  it  Cepbalenia  (Kf^aAirx/a,  with  a 
single  A),  and  places  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lcncas  and  Alyzia. 

Ccpliallonia  was  a  tctnpolis,  containing  the  four 
staba  of  Same,  Pale,  Cranii,  and  Proni.  This  di- 
vision of  the  island  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
ancient  one,  since  a  legend  derived  the  names  of  the 
four  cities  from  the  names  of  the  four  sons  of  Ce- 
phalus.  (Etym.  M.  t.  v.  Kf^iaAAqna ;  Steph.  B. 
«.  r.  K^ioi.)  Of  these  states  Same  was  probably 
the  most  ancient,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Horner  (  Od. 
xz.  288).  The  names  of  all  the  four  cities  first 
occur  in  Thucydides.  (Thuc  ii.  30;  comp,  Strab. 
z.  p.  455;  Pans.  vi.  15.  §  7.)  An  account  of  these 
cities  is  given  separately;  but  as  none  of  them  be- 
came of  much  importance,  the  history  of  tlie  island 
may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  In  the  Persian 
wars  the  Cepliallenians  took  no  part,  with  the  ez- 
oeption  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pale,  two  hundred  of 
whose  citiiens  fought  at  the  battle  of  Phitaea. 
(Herod,  iz.  28.)  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Peluponnesian  war  a  large  Athenian  fieet  vi:)ited  the 
island,  which  joined  tlie  Atlienian  alliance  without 
ofiering  any  resistance.  (Thuc  ii.  30.)  In  the 
Boman  wan  in  Greece  the  Cephallenians  were  op- 
posed to  the  Ramans;  and  accordingly,  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Aetolians,  M.  Fulvius  was  sent 
■gainst  the  isUnd  with  a  sufficient  force,  B.  c  189. 
The  other  cities  at  once  submitted,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Same,  which  was  taken  after  a  si^e  of  four 
months.  (Pol.  iv.  6,  v.  3,  xxii.  13,  23;  Liv.  zxxvii. 
13,  xzzviii.  28,  29.)  Under  the  Romans  Cephal- 
lenia was  a  "  libera  civitas."  (Piin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.) 
The  island  was  given  by  Hadrian  to  the  Athenians 
(Diim  Cass.  liz.  16);  but  even  after  that  event  we 
find  Pale  called  in  an  inscriplion  iktvOipa  ical  alni- 
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viun.  (BSckb,  Iiuer.  No.  340.)  In  the  time  rf 
Ptolemy  (iii.  14.  §  12)  Cephallenia  was  included  in 
the  province  of  Epeirus.  After  the  division  of  tht 
Roman  empire,  the  island  was  subject  to  the  Br- 
zantine  enipire  till  the  1 2th  century,  when  it  fassai 
into  the  hands  of  the  Franks.  It  farmed  part  of  tk 
dominions  of  the  Latin  princes  of  Achaia  till  A.  o. 
1224,  when  it  became  subject  to  the  Venetians,  in 
whose  hands  it  lemained  (with  the  exceptioii  of  i 
temporary  occupation  by  the  Turks)  till  the  fall  of 
the  Republic  in  1797.  It  is  now  one  of  the  tmi 
Ionian  islands  under  the  protection  of  Great  Brilaia 
In  1833  the  population  was  56,447. 

Of  the  four  cities  already  menticned,  Same  ud 
Proni  were  sitoated  on  the  east  coast,  Cbakd  oa 
the  west  coast,  and  Pale  on  the  eastern  side  of  < 
bay  on  the  west  coast  Besides  these  four  sicteat 
cities,  there  are  also  ruins  of  a  fifth  upon  C.  Seals, 
the  SE.  point  of  the  isUnd.  These  ruins  are  of 
the  Boman  period,  and  probably  those  of  the  dty, 
which  C.  Antonius,  the  colleague  of  Ciceio  in  fait 
consulship,  commenced  building,  when  he  wis  n- 
siding  in  Cephallenia  after  his  banishment  from 
Italy.  (Strab.  z.  p.  455).  Ptolemy  (i  e.)  men- 
tions a  town  Cepbalenia  as  the  ci^tal  of  the  island. 
This  may  have  been  eitiier  the  town  commenced  by 
Antonius,  or  is  perhaps  represented  by  the  moden 
castle  of  St.  Gwrge  m  the  middle  of  the  phun  of 
Ltvadki  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  islsnd, 
where  ancient  remains  have  been  found.  Bewla 
these  cities,  it  appears  from  several  Hellenic  naoiea 
still  remaining,  that  there  were  other  smaller  tons 
or  fortresses  in  the  island.  On  a  peninsula  in  tin 
northern  part  of  the  ishind,  commanding  two  har- 
bours, is  a  fortress  called  Auo  ;  and  as  there  is  > 
piece  of  Hellenic  wall  in  the  modem  castle,  Lcuke 
conjectures  that  here  stood  an  ancient  folieo 
named  Assns.  Others  suppose  that  as  Lii? 
(xxxviii.  18)  mentions  the  Nesiotae,  along  with  tbe 
Cranii,  Palenses,  and  Samaei,  there  was  an  andeot 
place  called  Nesus,  of  which  Aao  may  be  a  c»r- 
raption  ;  but  we  think  it  more  probable  that  Ke- 
siotae  is  a  liilse  reading  for  Froncsiotae,  the  ethnic 
form  of  Pronesus,  the  name  which  Strabo  gives  to 
Proni,oneof  the  members  of  the  Tetrapolis.  [PuoNi.] 
Further  south  on  the  western  coast  u  TVt/fui,  where 
many  ancient  sepulchres  are  found :  tho  is  pro- 
bably the  site  of  Taphus  (Tdfwi),  a  Cephsllenisn 
town  mentioned  by  Stephanos.  SatU,  on  iba 
south  .eastern  coast,  points  to  an  ancient  town  Ue- 
racleia;  and  the  port  of  Vukdrdho  \x  evidently  ibe 
ancient  Panoimus  (Jlinopiuii),  opposite  Ithaca 
{Anthol.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  99,  cd.  Jacobs).  (Kruse, 
Bellas,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  431 ,  scq. ;  Leake,  Norther* 
Gretce,  vol.  iii.  p.  55,  seq.) 

CEPHALOE'DIUM  (Kt^paXoHtoy,  Died.,  Stnh, 
but  K«4>aXoiSli,  Ptol.,  and  Pliny  also  has  Cepba- 
loedis:  £th.  Cepbaloeditanus :  Cffalii),  a  town  <ai 
the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Himera  and  Alsesa. 
It  evidently  derived  its  name  from  its  situation  on 
a  lofty  and  precipitous  rock,  forming  a  bold  head- 
hmd  (Ke^oA^)  projecting  into  the  setf:  Bat  though 
its  name  proves  it  to  have  been  of  Greek  origin,  w> 
mention  is  found  of  it  in  Thncydides,  who  expre»ly 
says  that  Himera  was  the  mily  Greek  cakny  on  this 
coast  of  the  island  (vi.  62) ;  it  is  probaMe  that 
Cephaloedinm  was  at  this  time  merely  a  fotnss 
(j^foipim)  belonging  to  tbe  Himeraeans,  and  may 
very  likely  have  been  first  peopled  by  refugees  after 
the  destruction  of  Himera.  Its  name  first  appears 
in  history  at  the  tune  of  the  Carthaginian  expeditioD 
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tmder  Himilco,  B.  c  396,  when  that  general  coo- 
«laded  a  treaty  with  the  Himeraeans  and  the  in- 
habitanta  of  Cepbaloediam.  (Diod.  xiv.  56.)  Bnt 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginian  armament, 
J)ian7slns  made  himself  master  of  Cephaloediom, 
which  was  betrayed  into  his  hands.  (Id.  ib.  78.) 
At  a  later  period  we  find  it  again  independent,  but 
apparently  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Carthaginians, 
ou  which  account  it  was  attacked  and  taken  by 
Agatbocles,  B.  c.  307.  (Id.  xz.  56.)  In  the  First 
Punic  War  it  was  reduced  by  the  Roman  fleet  onder 
Atilios  Calatinns  and  Sdpio  Nasica,  B.  c.  254,  bnt 
by  treachery  and  not  by  force  of  arms.  (Id.  Txiii., 
Exc  Hoeech.  p.  505.)  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  ap- 
parently a  flourishing  town,  enjoying  fall  mnnicipal 
privil^:eB ;  it  was,  in  his  time,  one  of  the  *'  dvitates 
decnmanae"  whidi  paid  the  tithes  of  their  com  in 
kind  to  the  Soman  state,  and  sufiered  severely  from 
the  oppresaons  and  exactions  of  Verres.  (Cic. 
Verr.  IL  52,  iiL  43.)  No  subsequent  mention  of 
it  is  fotmd  in  history,  but  it  is  noticed  by  Stiabo, 
Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  among  the  towns  of  Sidly,  and 
at  a  later  period  its  name  is  still  found  in  the  Itine- 
nriea.  (Sftab.  vi.  p^  266;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  PtoL 
lit  4.  §  3 ;  Itin.  Ant  p.  92 ;  Tab.  Pent)  It  ap- 
pears to  have  oontinned  to  exist  on  the  andent  site, 
till  the  12th  centniy,  when  Soger  I.,  king  of  Sicily, 
trans&rred  it  from  its  almost  inaccessible  position 
to  COS  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  where  there  was  a 
small  bnt  excellent  harboor.  (Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic. 
is.  3.)  Some  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  still 
visible,  on  the  summit  of  the  rock;  but  the  nature 
of  the  site  proTes  that  it  could  never  have  been 
more  than  a  small  town,  and  probably  owed  its  im- 
portance only  to  its  almost  impregnable  position. 
Fazello  speijcs  of  the  remains  of  the  walls  as  still 
existing  in  his  time,  as  well  as  those  af  a  temple  of 
Doric  architectnie,  of  which  the  foundations  only  are 
DOW  visible.  Bnt  the  most  carious  monument  still 
lemaining  of  the  ancient  city  is  an  edifioe,  con- 
Bsting  of  various  apartments,  and  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  palace  or  domestic  residence,  but 
coostnicted  wholly  of  large  irregular  blocks  of  lime- 
stone, in  the  style  commonly  called  polygonal  or 
Cyclopean.  Bnde  mouldings  approximating  to  those 
of  the  Doric  order,  are  hewn  on  the  face  of  the 
massive  blacks.  This  building,  which  is  almost 
unique  of  its  kind,  is  the  more  remarkable,  from  its 
being  the  only  example  of  this  style  of  masoniy,  so 
common  in  Central  Italy,  which  occurs  in  the  island 
of  Sicily.  It  is  fully  described  snd  fignred  by  Dr. 
Nott  in  the  AmtaU  deU' In$tituto  di  Corriipondeata 
Arduologica,  for  the  year  1831  (vol.  iii.  p.  270 — 
«7).  [E.H.B.] 
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cone  OF  CKFHALOEfiltm. 

CEPHALONE'SCS  (KK^oAtfiiiirot),  a  small 
island  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Achilleos  Dromos,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Careinitea  Sinus,  off  the  W.  side  of 
the  isthmus  of  the  Cheraoneeus  Tanrica  (Plin.  iv. 
IS.  a.  27 }  PtoL  iii.  S.  §  8).  Ammianns  Haroellinus 


erroneously  makes  it  an  inland  city  on  (he  Borys- 

thenes.  f  p.  s.] 

CEPHI'SSIA.    [Attica,  p.  326,  b.] 
CEPHISSIS  LACUS.     [Boeotia,  p.  411,  b.] 
CEPHISSUS  (K^iffiroj).     1.  A  river  of  Phocis 

and  Boeotia,  fbwing  into  the  lake  Copais.     [For 

details,  see  pp.  410 — 412.] 

2.  A  river  of  Attica,  flowing  throogh  the  Athenian 
plain.     [Sec  p.  323,  a.] 

3.  Also  a  river  of  Attica,  flowing  through  the 
Elensinian  plain.     [See  p.  323,  a.] 

4.  A  liver  of  Argolis,  and  a  tribntaiy  of  tba 
Inachns.     [See  p.  200,  b.] 

5.  A  river  in  Salamis.     [Salaxis.] 

CEPl  MILESIO'RUM  (Kiproi,  K^oi,  Stiab.xi 
p.  494j  Anon.  Peripl.;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  19.  §  15; 
Diod.  XX.  24 ;  Procop.  BelL  Goth.  iv.  5 ;  Cepi,  Cepos, 
Peat.  T(A.i  Ceppoe,  Geog.  Saven.),  a  town  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus  fotmded  by  the  Milesians 
(Scymn. ;  Plin.  vi.  6),  and  situated  to  N.  of  the 
Asiatic  coast  Dr.  Clarke  (TVew.  vol.  ii.  p.  77) 
identifies  Sienna  with  this  place,  and  the  remarkable 
Milesian  sepulchres  found  there  in  such  abundance 
confirm  this  position.  Near  to  this  spot  stood  a  monu- 
ment raised  by  Comosarya,  a  Queen  of  the  Bosporus, 
who  as  it  appean  from  the  inscription  which  has 
been  preserved,  was  wife  of  Parysades,  and  dedicated 
it  to  the  Syro-Chaldaic  deities  Anerges  and  Astara. 
(Koler,  Mim.  tur  le  Montment  de  la  Reme  Como- 
•orjK.    St  Petersburg,  1805.)  [E.B.J.] 

CERAMEICUS  (KtfoiutKU  k6\wos),  a  bay  in 
Caria  (Herod,  i.  174),  now  the  gnlf  of  fiotidroun,  so 
colled  fh)m  a  town  Ceramus  (Kipaitos"),  which  is  on 
the  gulf.  Strabo  (p.  656)  phues  Ceramus  and  Bar- 
gasa  near  the  sea,  between  Cnidos  and  Halicamassos, 
and  Ceramus  comes  next  after  Cnidos.  D'Anville 
identifies  Ceramus  with  a  place  called  Klramo,  but 
this  place  does  not  appear  to  be  known.  (Leake, 
Alia  Minor,  p.  225.)  Ptolemy  seems  to  place  Ce- 
ramus on  the  south  side  of  the  bay.  Some  modem 
maps  place  it  on  the  north  side;  bnt  this  cannot  be 
true,  particularly  if  Bargasa  is  rightly  determined. 
[Baroasa.]  There  are  medals  which  are  assigned 
to  Ceramns  by  some  numismatists. 

Pliny  mentions  a  Doridis  Sinus.  Now,  as  Doris 
is  the  country  occuped  by  the  Dorian  colonies,  this 
name  is  more  appropriate  to  the  Ceiameicus,  on  the 
north  side  of  which  is  Halicamassus,  and  at  the 
entrance  is  the  island  of  Cos.  Pliny's  words  ore 
clear,  though  they  have  been  generally  misunder- 
stood ;  for,  after  mentioning  the  bay  of  Schoenns  and 
the  Regio  Bubassus  [Bubabsus;  Caria],  he  men- 
tions Cnidos,  and  he  says  that  Doris  begins  at  Cni- 
dos. Again,  he  says  that  Halicamassus  is  between 
the  Cerameicns  and  the  lasins :  the  Qerameicus  of 
Pliny,  then,  is  either  difierent  firon  the  Sinus  Do- 
ridis, or  it  is  one  of  the  bays  included  in  the  Sinus 
Doridis,  and  so  called  from  the  town  of  Ceramus. 
But  Pliny  places  in  the  Doridis  Sinus,  Leucopolis, 
Uamoxitus,  Elaens,  and  Enthene ;  and  Mela  (i.  16) 
places  Euthane,  as  he  calls  it,  in  a  bay  between 
Cnidns  and  the  Cerameicus  Sinus :  from  which  it 
clearly  appean  that  Euthane  is  in  the  SinuK  Doridis  of 
Pliny,  and  that  Mela's  Cerameicus  is  a  smaller  bay  in 
the  Sinus  Doridis.  Mehi's  Littus  Leuca  is  between 
Halicamassus  and  Myndns;  and  if  tliis  is  J'liny's 
Leucopolis,  as  we  may  assume,  the  identity  of  the 
Ceramdcus  and  the  Sirau  Doridis  of  Pliny  is  clearly 
established.  [G.  L.] 

CERAMEICUS.     [Athekak,  ^  295. 303.J 

CE'RAMON  AGOSA  {KtfMiiir  dyoi^).    Tba 
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poeitiai  of  thu  pUoe  is  doobtfuL  It  is  one  of  the 
placM  vliicb  Cjnu  came  to  (^Anab.  i.  2.  §  10)  in 
his  inarch  from  Cdaeoae  to  looniDm.  After  leading 
Cclaraae,  he  came  to  Peltae,  and  then  to  Cenmoo 
Agon,  the  neaimt  town  of  Pbryiiia  to  the  borders  of 
H^ida.  If  the  Plain  of  Cajster  can  be  determined 
[Catstbi  Cakpus],  the  position  of  Cenmon  A^ora 
may  be  approximated  toi  Hamilton  (Atia  Motor, 
4<^  ii-  204)  (uppoees  tliat  it  maj  be  NE.  of  [/thai, 
"  a  place  of  cousiderable  commerce  and  traffic  in  the 
preiient  day:  many  of  the  hi^h  roads  of  Asia  IdiDor 
pass  throufrh  it**  He  also  says,  that  to  a  person 
going  to  Mysia  from  Apamea  (Crlaenae),  "  and 
snppoxing,  as  Strsbo  says,  tliat  Mysia  extended  to 
Ghiaiis  (Cadi),  Utiak  would  be  the  last  town 
through  which  he  wonld  pass  before  entering  Hysia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  moontainons  and  on- 
inhabited  district."  The  positian  of  Uthat  scemt  a 
Teiy  probable  one. 

Pliny  mentions  Caranae  in  Phrygia  (r.  32),  which 
Cramer  conjectures  to  be  the  Ceramon  Agora.  He 
mentions  it  between  CotyaioD  and  Coniiun,  that  is, 
Icontnm;  bat  nothing  can  be  conclnded  from  this 
passage.  Mor  is  it  the  Cans  or  Carides  of  Stepha- 
nas («.  v.  Kofta),  "  a  city  of  Phrygia,"  as  it  has  been 
sappoaed;  for  that  name  correspouiU  to  the  Carina 
of  Pliny  (t.  32),  or  Caria,  as  it  perhaps  shoold  be 
read.  [G.  L.] 

CE'RAMUS.  [Cebameicus.] 
CE'RASAE  or  CKRASSAE  (K^xurvoi),  m  Lydia, 
is  mentioned  by  Nonnns  (xiiL  468)  as  a  wine  conntry. 
Major  Keppel  observed  remains  near  So'ghit,  which 
is  opposite  to  Bagae.  [B  aoab.]  There  were  bishops 
of  Cerasae  (Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  toL  i.  p.  455); 
and  as  it  was  a  Lydian  bishopric,  Sirghie  may,  as 
Cramer  conjectures,  be  Cerosoe.  There  is  soma 
resemblance  between  the  names.  [G.  L.J 

CE'BASUS  (K(fi<urai;i  :  Eth.  Kipaaoiinioi). 
The  Ten  Thoosand,  in  their  retreat,  came  to  Trape- 
zus,  and  leaving  Trapezos,  "  they  airiTO  on  the  third 
day  at  Cerasos,  an  Hellenic  city  on  the  sea,  a  colony 
of  the  Sinopeis,  in  Colchis."  (Xen.  Anab.  v.  3.  §  2.) 
As  there  is  a  pUce  called  Keretoun  on  this  ooasl^ 
west  of  7Ve6u<m<2(TrapezuB),  we  should  be  inclined 
to  fix  Cerasus  there.  But  it  is  impossible  that  the 
army  could  have  marched  through  a  mountainous 
unknown  country,  in  three  days,  a  direct  distance 
of  70  miles;  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  tfatea 
days  is  a  right  reading,  for  Diodoms  (xir.  30),  who 
copies  Xenophon  here,  also  states  the  distance  at 
three  days.  Hamilton  found  a  river  called  Keretoun 
Dere  Su,  which  he  takes  to  be  the  river  of  Cerasus, 
though  he  did  not  see  any  ruins  near  the  river.  The 
AnonymooB  geographer  places  Cerasus  60  stadia  east 
of  Gonlbt,  and  90  west  of  Hieron  Oros  {Yorot'), and 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name. 

Keretoun  or  Kertmmt  represents  Phamacia,  a 
town  which  existed  before  the  time  of  Mithridatea 
the  Great.  Arrian's  statement  that  Phamacia  was 
originally  called  Cerasus,  and  the  £ict  of  the  modem 
name  of  Phamacia  resembling  Cerasus,  has  led  some 
modem  geographers  to  consider  the  Cerasus  of  Xeno- 
phon the  sameas  Phamacia.  ItseemsthattheCertsns 
of  Xenophon  decayed  after  the  foundation  of  Phama- 
cia, and  if  the  inhabitants  of  Census  were  removed  to 
Pham^a,  the  new  town  may  have  had  both  names. 
Strabo  indeed  (p.  548)  mentions  Cotyora  as  a  town 
which  supplied  inhabitants  to  Phamacia,  bat  his 
words  do  not  exclude  the  supposition  that  other 
towns  oontrlbutad.  He  speaks  of  Cerasus  as  a  dis- 
tinct place,  a  small  town  in  the  same  gulf  as  Her- 
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nunssBa;  ondHetmanaasa  is  nearTnpena.  TUsa 
not  quite  oooaistent  with  Handltan's  position  of  Ce- 
rasus, which  is  in  a  bay  between  CanQa  and  Hiem 
Oros.  Pliny  also  (vi.  2)  distinguishes  Phamada 
and  Cerasus;  and  be  phices  Phamacia  100  Romu 
miles  from  Trapezus,  and  it  may  be  as  ma^  by  the 
road.  Ptolemy  also  (v.  6)  has  both  Cerasos  and 
t'hanada,  bat  wrongly  placed  with  respect  to  cne 
another,  fiir  his  text  makes  Huunada  eart  i 
Cerasus.  HeU  (L  19)  only  mwiticns  Censos,  and 
he  styles  Censos  and  Tnpesos  "  maxinie  Ufats- 
tres;"  but  this  can  hardly  be  the  Cerasos  of  Xeoo- 
phoo,  if  the  anchor's  statement  a{q>lies  to  his  ova 
time.  The  coofusiGn  between  Cerasus  and  Phar- 
nacia  is  made  more  singuhu-  by  the  &ct  of  the 
name  Keretoun  being  retained  at  Phamacia,  fat 
which  there  is  no  explanation  except  in  the  assump- 
tion that  the  town  was  also  called  Cerasos,  or  a 
qnarter  of  the  town  which  some  Cerosuntii  occupied. 
Thus  Sesamus  was  the  name  of  a  part  of  Amastzis. 
[Amastbis.] 

There  is  a  stay  that  L.  LucaUus  in  his  Hithri- 
datic  campaign  sent  the  cherry  to  Italy  from  Ce- 
rasns,  and  that  the  fmit  was  so  called  frnai  th* 
place.  (Amm.  Hare  xxii.  8;  Plin.  xv.  25;  and 
Uardnin's  note.)  This  was  in  B. c.  74;  and  in  ISO 
years,  says  Pliny,  it  was  carried  to  Britain,  or  in 
AD.  46.  [G-L.] 

CEEATA.  [Attica,  p.  822,  a.] 
CERAUNI'LIA  (K.*pam>tl\ia),  a  town  of  Sum- 
mum  or  Apulia,  menlkned  by  Diodoms  (xx.  26) 
as  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  Second  Samnite  War, 
B.  c.  31 1.  The  name  is  otherwise  wholly  onknown, 
as  well  as  that  of  Cataracta  (KarapeUrra)  which 
aocompanies  it;  Niebuhr  suggests  {HitL  of  Rome, 
ToL  ilL  p.245)  that  it  may  be  the  same  with  the 
Cesannia  whidi  appears  in  the  epitaph  of  Scipio 
Barbatus;  but  this  is  mere  coiyectarB.  Italian 
antiquaries  identify  it  with  the  modem  town  of 
Certgnola  in  Apulia.  (BomaneUi,  vol.  ii.  pi, 
259.)  [K  a  B.] 

CERAU'NII  HONTES  (r&  Kepa2»ia  ipj,\  a 
range  of  mountains  belonging  to  the  qrstem  oif  Caa- 
casus,  at  its  £.  extremity;  bat  its  precise  relation  to 
the  main  chun  is  variously  stated.  Strabo  makes 
it  the  name  of  the  E.  portion  of  the  Caucasus,  which 
overhangs  the  Caspian  and  forms  the  N.  boundary  of 
Albania,  and  in  which  he  places  the  Amazons  (xi. 
ppii  SOI,  604).  Meb  seems  to  ap{Jy  the  name  to 
the  whole  chain  which  other  writers  call  Caacasos, 
confining  the  hitter  term  to  a  part  of  it.  His  Ceraonii 
are  a  chain  extetuling  from  the  Cimmerian  Bospoma 
till  they  meet  the  Bbipaasn  mountains;  overhanging, 
on  the  one  side,  the  Eoxine,  the  Haeotis,  and  the 
Tanals,  and  on  the  other  the  Caspian;  and  containing 
the  sources  of  the  Rha  (  Volga);  a  statement  which, 
however  interpreted,  involves  the  error  of  connecting 
the  Caucasus  and  Urol  chains.  (Uelo,  i.  19.  §  13, 
iii.  5.  §  14.)  Pliny  gives  precisely  the  same  re- 
presentation, with  the  additional  error  of  making  the 
Ceraunii  (i.  e.  the  Caucasns  of  others)  part  of  the 
great  Taoms  chain.  (Plin.  v.  27,  vi.  10.  s.  11.)  He 
seems  to  apply  the  name  of  Caucasus  to  the  spurs 
which  spread  out  both  to  the  NE.  and  SE.  from  the 
main  chain  near  its  £.  extremity,  and  which  ha 
regarded  as  a  continuous  range,  bordering  the  W. 
shore  of  the  Caspian  (vi  9.  s.  10).  Eostathios  also 
seems  to  regard  them  as  a  chain  running  northwards 
from  the  Caucasus.  (Comment,  ad  Dioii.  Peri^. 
389.)  Ptolemy  uses  the  name  for  the  E.  part  of  the 
chain,  calling  the  W.  portion  CaucosU  It,  and  the 
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put  immediitelj  above  IberiaCaocmuln  amnower 
KDse.  (Ptol.  T.  9.  §§  U,  IS,  20,  32.)  On  the 
whole,  it  woold  seem  that  the  Greek  name  Centmioa 
and  the  natiTe  Cancasus  (^Katahai)  were  applied  at 
first  indifferently  to  the  highest  mountwu  in  the 
centre  of  the  Caucasian  isthmns,  and  afterwards 
extended,  in  a  swnewhat  confused  manner,  to  the 
whole,  or  portions,  of  the  chun ;  and  that  t^e  more 
accurate  writers,  such  as  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  adopted 
a  specific  distinction  of  a  somewhat  arbitrary  cha- 
neter.  The  Cersnnii  M.  of  Strabo  leem  to  be  the 
great  KE.  branch  which  meets  the  Caspian  at  the 
pass  of  Derietd,  or  perhaps  the  whole  system  of 
N£.  spurs  of  which  that  is  only  one.  It  may  fairly  be 
coc^jectured  that  Mela  and  PUny  were  ignorant  how 
soon  these  spurs  meet  the  Caspian,  and  hence  their 
error  in  extoiding  to  meet  the  Rhipaei  M.  [P.  S.] 
CEKAU'NII  MONIES  (Kfpoifio  Jpi),  Strab. 
PPL  21,  281,  285,  316;  seq.,  324,  et  alibi:  JTAi- 
Kidra),  a  lefty  range  of  mountains  in  the  northern 
fort  (^  Epeirus,  said  to  have  deriTed  their  name  from 
the  frequeot  thimder  storms  with  which  they  were  vi- 
sited. (£n8tatb.a(iZ>taf^«.389;8err.  a<i  Vu7..i4en. 
iiL  506.)  They  are  sometimes  also  called  Acrock- 
KAUim  cr  AcBocEKAUNLa,  though  this  is  properly 
the  name  of  the  promonUny  (t&  ixpa  Ktpaiyui, 
Dion  Cass.  zH.  44)  running  out  into  the  Ionian  sea, 
now  called  Gloua,  and  by  the  Italians  LmgaeUa. 

The  Cerannian  mountains  extended  several  miles 
aioaf;  the  coast  fion  the  Acrooerannian  promontory 
southwards,  and  rendered  the  navigation  very  dan- 
geroos.  Hence  Horace  (Com.  L  3.  20)  spoiks  of 
im/ame$  tcofulot  Acroceraimia  (comp.  Lucan,  v. 
652;  Sa.  ItaL  viiL  632).  Inland  the  Cerannian 
moontaina  were  connected  by  an  eastern  branch  with 
the  mountains  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Thessaly. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  were  called  Ce- 
raudi.  (Cass.  £.  C.  iii.  6:  Plin.  ill.  22.  s.  26;  PtoL 
iL  16.  §  8.)  (Leake,  Northern  Grtece,  vol.  t 
PP  2,  seq,  88.) 

CEBAUSIUM.    [Ltcahis.] 

CEBBALUS,  a  river  of  Apulia,  mentioned  only 

by  Pliny  (iiL  11.  a.  16),  who  makes  it  the  nrarthem 

boondarj  of  the  Daunians.     It  is  now  called  the 

Carraro,  a  considerable  stream,  which  rises  in  the 

Apennines  on  the  confines  of  Samnium,  near  .flriano, 

fiows  by  Botmo  (Vibinum),  and  after  traveraing 

the   plain  of  Apulia,  receives   the  waters  of  the 

Cattddaro  just  before  it  enters  the  Adriatic  near 

Sipootum.     Procopins  (£.  G.  iii.  18)  sp&iks  of  a 

place  called    Cervarium    (Ktpeiftov)  in  Apulia, 

which  derived  its  name  from  this  liver.     [E.H.B.] 

CEBBANI.     [Caboab.] 

CERBEBION.    [CuufBUtiL] 

CERBE'SII  (Kfp<hjau>i),  a  Phrygian  tribe  men- 

tteoed  in  a  verse  of  Alcman,  quoted  by   Strabo 

(p.  580),  but  the  people  were  unknown  in  Strabo's 

time.     He  mentions  also  a  hole  or  chasm,  called 

Cetiwrius,  which  emitted  pestilential  vaponrs;  but 

he  does  not  say  where  it  is.  [G.  L.] 

CEllBIA  (K«p«<fa,  Ktfitia,  Const.  Porph.  dt 
Them.  i.  39 ;  VitpSo'ia,  Kipgota,  Hieroel.),  a  town  of 
Cyprus,  whidi  O'Anville  places  near  the  promontoty 
of  Crommyon.  Wesseling  (op.  BierocL  i.  v.  Kip- 
tola)  supposes  it  to  be  the  same  place  as  the  Cre- 
maaeiaof  (hepoetlIoanus(Z>tonyi.xiii.455).  (En- 
gel.  K^prot,  vol.  L  pp.  77, 158.)  [E.  B.J.] 

CEKCAfiO^im,  or  CERCASO'RA  (K«p«i- 
ropw,  Herod,  ii.  15,  17, 97  ;  JUpiciampa,  Strab. 
xvOL  p.  806 ;  Uela,  i.  9.  §  2 :  El  Arkat).  was, 
firam  ita  pcsitiao,  as  the  key  of  Middle  and  Lower 
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Egypt,  a  town  of  great  importance,  both  in  a 
military  and  a  commercial  point  of  view,  Cerva- 
sorum  stood  in  lat.  80°  3'  N.,  at  the  apex  of  the 
Delta,  and  on  the  western  or  Canobic  arm  of  the 
Nile.  At  this  fmnt,  about  ten  miles  below  Memphis, 
the  Nile  ceases  to  be  a  simple  stream,  and  branches 
off  into  numerous  channek,  while  the  hills  which 
throughout  the  Thebaid  and  the  Heptanomia  embosom 
or  skirt  its  bnnks,  here  diverge  right  and  left,  and 
sink  gently  down  npon  the  Deltaic  level.  The 
Delta,  in  the  present  day,  commences  6  or  7  miles 
lower  down  the  river,  at  Batn-el-Baharah.  (Ren- 
nell's  Geog.  of  Herod.  voL  ii.  p.  133.)      [W.B.D.] 

CEHCETAE  (Kffuterai,  Strab.  &c.;  Ktfwcrtoi, 
Dion.  Perieg.  682  ;  Kipxtraioi,  Hellanic  fr.  91),  one 
of  the  peoples  of  Sannatia  Asiatica,  who  occupied 
the  KE.  shore  of  the  Euxine,  between  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus  and  the  frontier  of  Colchis,  but  whoea 
relative  positions  are  not  very  exactly  determined: 
their  coast  abounded  in  roadsteads  and  villages. 
(Hellanic.  I  c. ;  Strab.  xi.  pp.  496, 497  ;  Ptol.  v.  9. 
1 25 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Mela, L  19.  §  4 ;  Plin.  v!.  5.) 
Their  name  is  now  applied  to  the  whole  western 
district  of  the  Caucasus,  in  the  well  known  forms  of 
Ckerkat  for  the  people^  and  Cherkatkaia,  or  Or- 
cauia,  for  the  country.  [P.  S.] 

CERCI'NA,  or  CEBCENNA  (YifpKiya,  Kipmnai 
Karkeaah,  or  AmOoA);  and  CERCINITIS  (Kfp- 
KiriTit,  KffwaviTit :  Gkerba) ;  two  isbnds  off  tlia 
K  coast  of  Africa  Propria,  at  the  KW.  extremity  of 
the  Lesser  Syrtis,  the  opposite  extremity  of  which 
was  formed  by  the  island  of  Memikx,  which  Strabo 
reckons  about  equal  in  size  to  Cercinna.  The  two 
islands  lie  ME.  and  SW.  as  to  the  direction  of  then: 
length,  Cercinna  being  on  the  ME.  and  Cercinltis 
on  the  SW.  They  were  joined  by  a  mole.  Cercina, 
which  was  much  the  larger,  is  reckoned  by  Pliny 
25  M.  P.  long,  and  half  as  broad.  Upon  it  was  a 
city  of  the  same  name.  The  Maritime  Itinerary 
makes  Cerceuoa  (Cercina)  622  stadia  from  Tacapb 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Syrtis  (Strab.  il  p.  123,  xvii, 
pp.  831, 834;  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  45;  Dioa  Perieg.  480; 
Stadicum.  p.  456 ;  /(m.  AnL  p.  518 ;  MeU,  ii.  7. 
§  7 ;  Plin.  v.  7).  Cercina,  to  which  the  smaller 
island  seems  to  have  been  considered  a  mere  ap- 
pendage, is  often  mentioned  in  liistory.  (Pint.  Dim, 
43 ;  Diod.  v.  12 ;  Polyb.  iii.  96 ;  Liv.  xxxiii.  48 ; 
Hilt.  BeU.  A/r.  34,  comp.  Strab.  xvii.  p.  831 ;  Tac. 
Ann.  i.  55,  iv.  13 ;  comp.  CrBAtnns.)        [P.  S.] 

CERCIME  (K«pk(i7),  Thucii.  98;  K^pKCT^irioi' 
or  BfpKfT^iriay,  PtoL  iii.  13.  §  19:  Karadagh), 
the  uninhabited  mountain  chain  which  branched  off 
from  Haemns  in  a  SE.  direction,  and  formed  the 
water-shed  to  the  streams  which  feed  the  rivers 
Axius  and  Strymon.  Sitalces,  in  his  route  from 
Thrace  into  Macedonia,  crossed  this  mountain,  leav- 
ing the  Paeonians  on  his  right,  and  the  Sinti  and 
Ihedi  on  his  left  descending  upon  the  Axius  at 
Idomene.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CERCIMITIS(K<pKii'iTit  A(fm),Arrian,  Anab.i. 
1 1.  §  3 :  TaUtj/no),  the  large  lake  lying  at  the  M.  foot 
of  the  hill  of  Amphipolis,  which  Thucydides  (v.  7) 
accurately  describes  by  the  words  rh  ktnyittt  too 
Srpv/i^or,  as  it  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  an 
enlargement  of  the  river  Strymon,  varying  in  size 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  but  never  r»- 
dnced  to  that  of  the  river  only,  according  to  its 
dimensions  above  and  below  the  lake.  Besides  the 
Strymon,  the  Augitas  contributes  to  the  inundation 
as  well  as  some  other  smaller  streams  ft«in  the 
mountains  on  either  side. 
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The  Ukt  PllAStAS  (Xlpaadt),  with  its  am- 
phibious inhabitants  who  are  described  by  Herodotm 
(t.  16)  as  living  on  the  piles  and  planks  procored 
from  Mount  Orbelus,  with  which  tbej  constrocted 
their  dwelling  on  the  Ue,  was  the  same  as  the 
Strymonic  lake,  or  Cercinitis.  (Leake,  Northern 
Green,  vol.  iii.  p.  2 11 .)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CKKCrNlUM,  a  town  in  Thessalj,  near  the  lake 
Boebeis.  (Lir.  rtii.  41 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
Tol.  iv.  p.  449,  seq.) 

CERCO'PIA  (K«fMC<nr(a),  a  town  bf  Phtygia 
Mofrm  (PtoL  v.  2).  Its  site  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 
CERDY'LIUM.  [Amphipolis.] 
CK'KEA  (K«()&,  Steph.  B.  *.  r.  Blim ;  Said. 
s.  V.  'Puw6t :  Elh.  Kiptirris,  Polyb.  iv.  63.  §  6), 
a  town  of  Crete,  which  from  its  mention  by  Polybins 
(I.C.),  and  from  a  coin  with  the  epifrraph  KEPAITAN, 
and  presenting  the  same  tgpe  as  those  of  Polyirhenia, 
has  been  inferred  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  town.  (Eckhel,  vol.  IL  p.  306 ;  Uoeck,  Kreta, 
vol.  i.  p.  392.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CE'REAE,  a  place  in  Asia  Minor,  fixed  by  the 
Table  on  the  road  between  Amastris  (or  Mastram, 
as  it  appears  in  the  Table),  and  Sinope.  The  Table 
places  Tyca  20  miles  east  of  Amastris,  and  Cereae 
15  miles  east  of  Tyca.  The  place  seems  to  be  tm- 
known.  [G.  L.] 

CEREATAE  (KfpfdTt.Strab. ;  Ki^^oiSriu.Plut : 
Eth.  Cereatinus),  a  town  of  Latium,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (v.  p.  238)  among  thoee  which  lay  on  the 
'  left  of  the  Via  Latina,  between  Anagnia  and  Sora. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  place  called 
by  Plutarch  Cirrhaeatae,  which  was  the  birth-place 
of  C.  Marios.  (Plut.  Mar.  3.)  He  terms  it  a 
village  in  the  territory  of  Aipinum;  it  appears  to 
have  been  subsequently  erected  into  a  separate  ma- 
nicipium,  probably  by  Marius  himself,  who  seems 
to  have  settled  Uiere  a  body  of  his  relations  and 
dependents.  It  snbsequcntly  received  a  fresh  body 
of  colonists  from  Dmsus,  the  stepson  of  Augustus. 
Hence  the  "  Cereatini  Maiiani "  appear  among  the 
Municipia  of  Latium  m  the  time  of  Pliny.  (Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  9 ;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  233 ;  Znmpt,  de  Colon. 
p.  361.)  The  passage  of  Strabo  affords  the  only 
clue  to  its  position ;  but  an  inscription  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Cereatini  Mariani  has  been  discovered  at 
the  ancient  monastery  of  Ccua  Mara  or  Catamari, 
about  half  way  between  Verulao  and  Arpinum,  and 
3  miles  W.  of  the  Liris.  It  is  thus  rendered  pro- 
bable that  this  convent  (which  is  built  on  ancient 
foundations)  occupies  the  sits  of  Cereatae,  and  re- 
tains in  its  name  some  trace  of  that  of  Marias. 
{BiM.  d.  Inst.  Arch.  1851,  p.  11.)  We  leam  from 
another  inscription  that  there  was  a  branch  of  the 
Latin  way  which  communicated  directly  with  Ar- 
pinum and  Sora,  passing  apparently  by  Cereatae. 
(/Wrf.  p.  13.)  [E.H.B.] 

CEREBELLIACA  (Mutatio  CerebelUaca),  a  sta- 
tion in  Gallia,  fhced  in  the  Jerusalem  Itm.,  between 
Valentia  (^Valence)  and  Mansio  Angusta  (^Aoutt\ 
The  Itin.  makes  it  zii.  M.  P.  from  Valentia  to  Cere- 
belliaca,  and  x.  from  Cerebelliaca  to  Augusta.  The 
Antonine  Itin.  makes  the  same  distance  between  Va- 
lentia and  Augusta,  but  omits  Cerebelliaca.  The 
site  can  only  be  guessed  at.  D'Anville  supposes 
that  it  may  be  ChabeuU,  but  adds  that  this  place  is 
nearer  Valence  than  AotuU  Walckenaer  names  a 
place  Les  Chaberles  Montouonj  as  the  site  of  Cere- 
belliaca. [G.  L.] 

CERESSUS  (K«f>i)<r<r<;>),  a  strong  fortress  in 
Boeotia,  in  the  neighboorhood  of,  and  belonging  to 
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Thespae.  The  inhabitants  of  Ceressns  istraated  ta 
this  fortress  after  the  battle  of  Leactra.  It  was  pro- 
bably situated  at  Paleopanaghia.  (Pans.  ix.  14. 
§  2 ;  I..eake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  490, 450.) 
CERESUS.  [lAOCETAin.] 
CERE'TAPA  (Tck  Ktpirtara:  Eth.  Ktpenmis), 
a  town  of  Pbrygia  Pacatiana.  The  Ethnic  name  is 
known  from  the  coins,  which  also  show  that  thm 
was  near  it  a  river  or  fotmtain  Aolindenns.  The 
place  bad  also  the  name  Diocaesarea.  Some  geo- 
graphers fix  it  near  Coloesae.  [G.  L.] 

CERFE'NNIA,  a  town  of  the  Matai,  not  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  or  the  other  geographers,  bnt  pland 
by  the  Itineraries  on  the  Via  Valeria,  1 3  miles  from 
Alba  Focensis,  and  17  from  Corfinium.  Its  site  a 
fixed  by  Holstenius  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
stands  the  modem  village  of  Colt  Ammo,  when 
an  old  chnrch  of  Sta  FelieUa  still  bears  in  eccle- 
siastical records  the  adjnntt  m  Cerjauia.  It  wsa 
at  the  foot  of  the  remarkable  pass  over  the  Apen- 
nines called  in  the  Tabula  the  Mons  Imens  (now 
the  Forca  Canuo),  which  led  fhnn  thence  to  Cor- 
ffaiinm.  From  at  inscription  published  by  Hol- 
stenius (Orell.  laser.  711)  we  leam  that  this  put 
of  the  Via  Valeria  was  first  constructed,  or  at  least 
rendered  passable  for  carriages,  by  the  emprror 
Claudius,  who  continued  it  from  Cerfennia  to  the 
Adriatic  at  the  mouth  of  the  Atemus.  (Itin.  Ant. 
p.  309;  Tab.  Peut;  Holston.  Not.  «n  Cbtv.  pp.  153, 
154;  D'Anville,  AmU.  Giogr.  de  ritaUe,  p.  175; 
Kramer,  Fudner  See,  pp.  60,  61.)  For  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  distances  along  this  route,  see  Vu 
Valkrja.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CERGE  (K^ptq),  a  place  in  Mysia,  mentioned 
by  Uierocles,  qooted  by  Forbiger,  who  suggests  that 
the  name  ought  to  be  Gerte,  as  there  is  a  place 
Kerteslek,  on  the  Rhyndacos,  where,  he  says,  that 
there  are  ruins;  but  Hamilton  {Lond.  Geog.  JounL 
vii.  35),  who  was  at  the  place,  does  not  mention 
ruins.  [G.  L.] 

CERILLAE,  or  CERILLI  (K^piAAoi,  Strsb.; 
Cerillae,  Sil.  Ital.  viiL  581),  a  town  of  Bmttiuni, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  a  few  miles  S. 
of  the  river  Lans.  Silios  Italicns  tells  ns  (Lc) 
tliat  it  was  laid  waste  by  Hannibal  during  the 
Second  Punic  War,  and  probably  never  recovered,  as 
its  name  is  not  found  either  in  Pliny  or  Ptolemy, 
and  ia  merely  incidentally  noticed  by  Strabo  (vi. 
p.  255)  as  a  small  place  near  Laus.  It  is  also 
found  twder  the  slightly  corrupted  form  Cerelis  in 
the  Tab.  Peat.,  which  places  it  8  miles  S.  of  the 
river  Lans ;  and  the  name  is  still  retained  by  the 
village  of  CireUa  Vecchia,  about  5  miles  from  that 
river.  (Barr,  de  Sit.  Calabr.  p.  53 ;  Romanelli.  vol. 
i.  p.  23.)  Strabo  gives  the  distance  from  thence 
across  the  isthmus  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula  to  the 
nearest  point  of  the  Tarentine  Gulf  in  the  territory 
of  Thurinm,  at  300  stadia,  or  30  G.  miles,  which 
is  almott  precisely  correct.  [E  H.  B.] 

CERINTHUS  (KVu*>» :  Eth.  KTjpWioj),  a  town 
upon  the  north-eastern  (ioast  of  Euboea,  and  war 
the  small  river  Bndorus,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Athenian  Cothus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer, 
and  was  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who 
speaks  of  it  as  a  small  place.  (Horn.  IL  iL  538 ; 
Scymn.  Ch.  576 ;  Strab.  x.  p.  446 ;  Apoll.  Rhod. 
i.  79  :  Ptol.  in.  15.  §  25 ;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21.) 

CERNE  (K^pri;),  an  island  of  the  Atlantic,  off 
the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  discovered  and  odonixed  in 
the  voyage  of  Hanno,  and  from  that  time  the  great 
emporium  for  the  Carthaginian  trade  with  W.  Africa. 
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n  by  in  a  htj,  3  days'  voyage  S.  and  E.  of  the  river 
Ltxcs;  was  aboat  5  stadia  io  circuit;  and  was 
reckon^  by  Uuino  as  &r  from  tlie  Pillars  of 
Hercnles  as  the  Pillars  were  {irom  Carthage ;  and  as 
being  in  a  straight  line  with  Carthage  (hot'  fUb 
Ktirm  KafX'lii">^')t  hy  which  he  seems  to  mean  on 
the  aame  meridian,  falling  into  the  error,  afterwards 
repeated  by  Ptolemy,  of  making  the  W,  coast  of 
Africa  to  end  E.  of  S.  instead  of  W.  of  S.  (Hanno, 
p.  3)  Scyiaz  places  it  near  the  river  Xion  (which 
■0  otiier  writer  mentiona :  it  seems  to  be  the  Lizns 
of  Hanno  and  others),  7  days'  voyage  from  the 
proniontory  Sou>Bis,  and  12  days'  voyage  from  the 
Straits  ;  he  adds  tbat  the  sea  was  onnavigable 
beyond  it  on  accoont  of  the  shoals  and  mnd  and  sea- 
weed (bat  Hanno  advanced  mnch  further) ;  and  he 
proceeds  to  describe  the  trade  carried  on  there  by 
the  Phoenicians  with  the  Ethiopians.  (Scylax,  Pe- 
ripl.  pp.  53 — 55.)  Dionysius  Perieg^es  phuea  it 
at  the  &  extremity  of  Astbiopia  (217—219): — 

BicKOtn'  iprfipoio  •wavvtrrwTOi  AWioir^fi, 

ainf  in'  '[ixtayf  m/idrris  irapi  rd/iMta  K/pn)S. 

Polybina  pUced  the  island  at  the  extreme  S.  of 
Maaretania,  over  against  H.  Atlas,  one  M.  P.  fiom 
the  shore.  (Plin.  vi.  31.  s.  36,  comp.  x.  8.  s.  9.) 
Ptolemy  mentioos  it  as  one  <rf  the  islands  adjacent 
to  libya,  in  the  W.  Ocean,  in  5°  long,  and  23°  40" 
M.  latl,  40'  N.  of  the  mouth  of  his  river  SuBUS. 
(Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  33 ;  compw  §  5.)  Diodoms,  in  his 
mythical  narrative  of  the  war  of  the  Anuuans  of  the 
h^e  Tritonis  against  the  Atlanteans,  mentions  Geme 
as  an  bhuid  aid  city  of  the  latter,  and  as  taken  with 
inunense  sUnghter  by  the  former  (Diod.  iii.  54 ; 
•otnp.  Palaephat.  32).  Strabo  only  mentions  Cerae 
in  order  to  ridicnle  Eratosthenes  &r  believing  in  its 
existence.  (Strab.  i.  p.  47.) 

The  position  of  Ceme  has  been  mach  discnssed  by 
modem  geographeis ;  and,  indeed,  the  geography  of 
Banno's  voyage  turns  very  much  npon  it.  [Libya.] 
The  extreme  views  are  those  of  Gosselin  and  RennelL 
The  former,  who  carries  the  whole  voyage  of  Hanno 
no  farther  S.  than  C.  iVtin,  in  about  28°  N.  lat, 
identifies  Ceme  with  FtdaUah,  on  the  coast  of  Fee, 
in  about  33°  40'  N.  lat.,  which  is  pretty  certainly 
too  far  N.  Miyor  Bennell  places  it  as  fiv  S.  as 
Argttm,  a  little  Sw  of  the  soathem  C.  Blanco,  in 
abont  20°  5'  N.  lat  Heeren,  Hannert,  and  others, 
adopt  the  intennediate  position  of  Agadir,  or  Santa 
Cruz,  on  the  coast  of  Morocco,  just  below  C.  Ghir, 
the  tennination  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Atlas,  in 
about  30°  20'  N.  laL  A  soand  decision  is  hardly 
possible ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  weight  of  evidence 
icrmn  in  fiivour  of  Rennell's  view.  (Bennell,  Gto- 
graphg  of  Htrodotiu,  sect  26,  voL  ii.  ppi  415,416, 
419 — 423 ;  Heeren,  Raearcka,  ^c,  Afrktm  Na- 
tion; vol.  i  app.  V.  pp.  497—500.)  [P.  S.] 

CEBO'NES  (Kipmyfi),  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  11),  as  lying  next  to  the  Epidii, 
and  to  the  west  of  the  Creona ;  the  Epidii  being  to 
the  east  of  the  Promontory  Epidiom  ( »  MM  of 
CoMtgn).  Parts  of  DimbarUm  and  Argykihin 
an  the  likeliest  modem  eqnivalents.         [R  0.  L.] 

CERBETA'NI  (KctJ^vaf,  Strab.  til.  p.  162 ; 
Ath.  ziv.  p.  657 ;  Kf^iToroi,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  69),  a 
■mall  peo^  of  Hispania  Tarraoonensis,  in  the  valleys 
oa  the  S.  side  of  tiie  Pyrenees,  especially  the  upper 
^salleT'  of  the  river  SiooRis  {S^n),  which  still 
lataioa  the  name  of  Cerdagna.  They  were  of  Iberian 
XBoe,  and  were  celebrated  f«  the  caring  of  bams, 
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which  rivalled  those  of  Cantabria,  and  brought 
them  hrge  profits.  (Strab.,  Ath.  fi.  oc. ;  Mart  xin. 
54 ;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  358.)  They  were  situated  W.  of 
the  AosETAia  and  N.  of  the  Ilkbgetes  (Ptol.;. 
In  Pliny's  time,  they  were  divided  into  the  Juliani 
and  Angnstani  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4).  The  only  city 
mentioned  as  in  their  country  (except  perhaps  the 
Brachyle  of  Stephanos  Byz.  *.  v.  Bpax^Xii)  is  Julia 
Libyea  (^UuXia  AIAwa),  near  Puigcerda.  (Marc 
Bitp.  p.  59 ;  Florez,  Eip.  S.  vol.  v.  p^  10.  Append. 
voL  xxiv.  p.  27 ;  Ukert,  voL  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  427.)  [P.  S. 

CERSUS  (K^oi,  Xen.  Anaib.  L  4.  §  4). 
[Amamus,  p.  116.] 

CERTIMA.    [Celtibkru.] 

CERTCXNIUM,  or  CEBTCNUS  {K.fprJn>ior, 
KtpTtni6t),  a  phoe  in  Mysia,  only  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (Anab.  vii.  8.  §  8),  on  the  load  between 
Adramyttium  and  Atameus.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  it  may  be  the  Cytoniun  (Kmiyiov)  of 
Theopompns  (Stepb.  i.  r.  Kvreii'ioK).  But  Cytonium 
was  between  Mysia  and  Lydia;  and  Xenophon's 
Certonns  is  in  Mysia.  [G.  L.] 

CEBVAIUA  (Cerrera),  a  phue  in  Gallia  close  to 
the  eastern  termination  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  as  Mela 
(ii.  5)  describes  it,  according  to  the  text  of  Vwsios, 
"between  the  promontoria  of  the  Pyrenaeua  are  Partus 
Veneris,  celelmtted  for  a  temple,  and  Cervaria,  the 
limit  of  Gallia."  It  was  in  the  country  of  the  Sor- 
dones  or  Sardones.  Cerrera  or  Serbera  is  the  name 
of  a  cape  north  of  Cap  Creia.  At  present  it  is  not 
within  the  limits  of  France,  bnt  belongs  to  Cata- 
loma.  [G.L.] 

CERYCEIUM.    [BoEOTiA,  p.  414,  a.] 

CEBYNEIA  (Kcpvrdo,  Scyl.;  Ktpwia,  Kfpavla, 
Ktpavria,  Ptol.  v.  14.  §4;  Diod.  xiv.  59;  Kapivtia, 
Kap^i>i),Steph.B.;Kvfn)v(a,Hierocl.;  Kufn)ma,Const 
Poipb.;  Kwiftia,  Nonnus ;  Corineum,  Plin. ;  Cerinea, 
Peut.  Tab. :  Eth.  KtpwiTvt,  Ktpowinis'),  a  town  and 
port  on  the  M.  coast  of  Cyprus  8  M.P.  ^m  Lapethus 
(Petri.  Tab.').  The  harbour,  bad  and  small  as  it  is, 
must  oprai  so  iron  a  bound  coast  as  that  of  the  E. 
part  of  the  N.  side  of  Cyprus,  have  always  insured  to 
the  position  a  certain  degree  of  importance.  Though 
little  is  known  of  it  in  antiquity  it  became  famous  in 
the  middle  ages.  (Wilken,  lUe  Kreua,  voL  vi.  p.  542.) 
It  is  now  adled  by  the  Italians  Cerlne,  and  by  the 
Turks  GAtme.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  town  are  some 
catacombs,  the  only'  remains  of  ancient  Cerynia. 
(Leake,  Atia  Minor,  p.  118;  Mariti,VuM^  vol.  i, 
p.  116;  Engd,  Kfpro$,  vol.  i.  p.  80.)      [E.  B.  J.j 

CEBYMEIA  (Ktfintia,  also  Kf pwfo,  Ktpawio, 
KtpaJnitm,  &c ;  Etk.  Ktfvyiis ;  respecting  the  ortho- 
graphy, see  Schweigh.  ad  Pol  iL  41 ;  Wesseling,  ad 
Diod.  XV.  48 ;  and  Groskurd,  ad  Strab.  vol.  iL  p. 
110:  the  two  former  adopt  the  form  Ktpinm,  the 
latter  Kf favfta),  a  tovrn  of  Acbaia,  was  not  origi- 
nally one  of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  though  it  after- 
wards became  so,  succeeding  to  the  place  of  Aegae. 
Its  population  was  increased  by  a  large  body  of 
Mycenaeans,  when  the  latter  abandoned  their  city  to 
the  Argives  in  468.  Ceryneia  is  mentioned  as  a 
member  of  the  League  on  its  ravival  in  B.  c.  280; 
and  one  of  its  citizois,  Mareus,  was  choeen  in  255 
as  the  first  sole  General  of  the  League.  In  the  time 
of  Strabo,  Ceryneia  was  dependent  npon  Aegiom. 
It  was  situated  inland  upm  a  lofty  height,  W.  of  the 
river  Cetynites  (^Bokituia),  and  a  little  S.  of  Helice. 
Its  mius  have  been  discovered  on  the  height  which 
rises  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Cerynites,  just  where 
it  issues  from  the  mountains  into  the  phun.  (Pol. 
ii.  41,  43;  Pans.  viL  6.  §  1,  vii.  25.  §  5;  Strab. 
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p.  387 ;  BobUyc,  Seekert^a,  ^,  p.  i& ;  Lmke, 
Pdopoimesiaea,  p.  388.)  TbeopbrwtuB  stated  tbat 
tbe  wine  of  CerjmeU  produced  abortion.  (Thwphr. 
BuL  PlatU.  iz.  aO;  comp.  Athen.  p.  31;  AaUaa, 
V.B.^a.6.) 
CERYNITES.  [Aciuu,  p.  13,  b.] 
CESA'DA.  [Akevacab.] 
CESERO  or  CESSEBO,  a  town  of  Gdlia  Nar- 
bonensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Volcae  Tectoaagcs 
(Ptol.  ii.  3).  Tbe  Itin.  and  the  Table  fix  ito  positioa 
on  the  great  Roman  road  from  Arelate  lArlet)  to 
Narbo  (A^ar&onae).  The  distance  from  Cesaero  to 
Baeterrae  {Bezia-t)  ia  12  M.  P.,  and  tbe  aite  of  Cea- 
sero  corresponds  to  St.  Tiberi  on  the  river  BertaUt. 
D'Anville  ahowa  that  the  monaateij  of  SL  Tiberi  is 
called  Ceaarioo  in  a  docament  of  A.  D.  867.  Aa  tlie 
place  was  on  the  river,  this  explains  tbe  6uit  of  its 
beinj;  named  in  the  Antooine  Itin.  "Araara  sive 
Cessero."  [G.  L.] 

CESTRINE  (Kftrr^fyi),  Thac.Pans.;  Kerrfwia, 
Steph.  B.  $.  *.  Kamwl*;  Kvrrfla,  Steph.  B.  a. «. 
Tpiita),  a  district  of  Epeima  in  the  sonth  of  Chaoniai, 
aepamted  from  Thesprotis  by  the  river  Thjamis. 
(Thuc.  I.  46.)  It  is  said  to  have  received  its  name 
from  Cestrinns,  son  of  Helenas  and  Andromache, 
having  been  previously  called  Cammania.  (Pans.  i. 
11.  §  1,  ii  23.  §  6  ;  Steph.  B.  «.  s.  K<vv<ar<«.) 
The  principal  town  of  this  district  is  called  Cestria 
bj  Pliny  (iv.  1 ),  bat  its  more  nsaal  name  appears 
to  have  been  Ilinm  or  Troja,  in  memoiy  of  the 
Trojan  oolooy  of  Helenas.  (Steph.  B.  t.  *.  Tpoto.) 
The  remains  of  this  town  are  still  visible  at  the  spot 
called  Paled  Venetia,  near  the  town  of  FUidta.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  thoae  fertile  pastures,  which 
were  celebrated  ia  ancient  times  <i>r  the  Ceatrioie 
oxen.  (Hesjch.  $.v.  KtarpanKal  Bs^i;  SchoL  ad 
Arittoph.  Paa.  924.)  The  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict were  called  Korrpitwi  by  the  poet  Bbianns 
(Steph.  B.  t.  V.  Xotb-v).  (Leake,  Nortkem  OreMt, 
vol  iv.  pp.  73, 175.) 

CESTRUS  Qttirrim),  a  river  of  Punpbyli^ 
which  rises  in  the  moantainsef  Selge(Sti>b.  p.  S71). 
The  coarse  of  tha  Ceatros  is  between  tbat  of  the 
Catarrhactes  and  of  the  Earymedon ;  and  it  is  east 
of  the  Cstarrhactea.  It  was  navigable  np  to  Perge, 
60  stadia  from  its  month  (p.  667).  Tbe  river  is 
also  mentioned  by  Mela  as  a  navigaUe  river  (i.  14). 
The  Ceetrns  is  300  ft.  wide  at  the  month,  and  15  ft 
deep  within  the  bar,  which  extends  across  the  maoth, 
and  "  so  shallow  as  to  be  impassable  to  boats  that 
draw  more  than  one  foot  of  water."  The  swell  from 
tbe  sea  meeting  the  stream  generally  produces  a 
violent  surf.  (Beaufort,  Karanmia,  p.  142.)  It 
must  have  been  more  open  in  ancient  times,  according 
to  Strabo  and  Mela.  No  modem  name  is  given  to 
this  river  by  Beaufort.  Leake  (y4na  Minor,  p.  194) 
Danes  it  the  Ai-eit,  apparently  on  the  authority  of 
Koehler,  and  Fellows  (^Atia  Miner,  p.  194)  gives  it 
the  same  name.  [G.  L.] 

GETAEUM.  [Taprobakil] 
CETA1UA  (.KvTopla,  Ptol.  iiL  1.  §4:  EA. 
Cetarinos),  a  small  town  of  Sicily,  pUced  by  Pto- 
lemy, tbe  only  anthor  who  aflbrds  any  cine  to  its 
positioo,  OD  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  between 
Fanormas  and  Drepanom,  but  its  exact  site  is 
uncertain.  ■  Fazello  and  Clqver  fix  it  at  the  Torr* 
di  Sctytello  on  tbe  W.  aide  of  the  Golf  of  Catella- 
more;  bot  if  the  rivei;  Bathys  of  Ptolemy,  which 
he  enumerates  immediately  after  it,  be  the  modem 
laii,  or  Fiati,  tbe  position  suggested  for  Cetaria  is 
untenable.     Its  name  was  probably  derived  from  its  I 
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Wsng  the  seat  of  tunny  fisheries  (cetaria) ;  ian 
we  should  probably  real  Cetariiu  6»  Citaiiu  ia 
Cicero  as  well  as  Pliny.  The  former  tells  s>  it 
was  a  vary  small  town,  tboogh  eigoymg  its  sepaots 
municipal  rights.  Pliay  enumerates  it  sBxaig  tbs 
stipeiidiai7  cities  of  Sicily.  (Cio.  For.  iil  4S; 
Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.)  [£.&&] 

CETIS  or  CITIS.  [CAtTCAwnM.] 
CETIUM,  a  Roman  mnnioijsum  in  the  eitreni 
east  of  Norienm,  at  the  foot  of  meant  CSetias,  fan 
which  it  derived  its  name.  (Itin.  Aut  p.  934;  Gnia, 
Iimript.  p.  463,  when  it  is  called  Aelia  Catienaa.) 
Its  exact  site  is  only  matter  of  conjecture.  [L.  S.] 
CE'TIUS  MONS(Kcrioy  ipot:  Kaklenbtrs),* 
meuntain  of  Noricom  on  tbe  borders  of  Vppw 
Pannnaia  (PteL  ii.  14.  §  1,  IS.  §  IX  extewting 
fton  Aem^iB  to  the  Danube,  and  tarminatiag  is 
the  west  of  Vindobona.  [L.  S.] 

CETIUS  (KiKm"),  <t  branch  of  the  Caioos,  a 
river  of  Hysia.  Pliny  (▼.  30)  says  "  Pargamom, 
which  the  Selinos  flows  through,  Cetins  Sows  by, 
deecending  from  Mount  Pindasus."  Strabo  (p.  616) 
mentions  a  mountain  torrent  Cetim,  which  rises  in 
the  Eleatu,  and  fulls  into  another  like  torrent,  thtn 
into  another,  and  finally  into  the  Caicua.  Sana 
maps  make  this  river  flow  from  the  north,  and  jfta 
tJM  Caions  on  the  right  bank;  but  Strabo's  tivar 
must  fiUl  into  the  Caicus  on  the  left  bank.  It  may 
have  given  name  to  the  Ceteii  (Kvr<ia<),  thon^ 
Strabo  professes  not  to  know  who  the  Ceteii  weri^ 
nor  to  understand  the  verse  of  the  Odyssey  (zi.  521) 
where  they  are  meotioned.  [G.  L.] 

CETOBRI'GA.    [Caetobkix.] 
CEUTBONES,   a  people  menrioDcd  by  Caanr 
(A&.v.39)a8nibject  totheNerviL    Theyveart 
mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  and  their  position  it 
unknown.  [G.  L.] 

CEVELUM,  a  place  in  North  Gallia,  acoeidingto 
the  Table,  on  ib»  road  between  Navioaugos  (A'pie. 
gen)  and  Atuaca,  that  is  Adoatnca  (^Tongtrn).  It 
is  placed  betweeo  Noviomagus  and  Blariscnra  (£i>- 
riet"),  both  well  known  pcaitieDS.  lyAnviUa  sup- 
poses that  the  pcsiti(a  of  Cevelnm  may  be  Kmk  a 
the  Matu,  though  he  admits  that  the  distaaoe  fiom 
Nfmegen  is  twice  as  mnch  as  ihe  Table  gives. 
Walckenaer  selects  Cletetbwrg  as  the  spot.  [G.  L.] 
CEVENNA.  [CiBKimA.] 
GHA'BALA  (XoCaxo,  PtoL  v.  IS.  §  6),  a  city 
of  Albania,  evidently  the  same  which  PUny  calb 
Cabalaca,  and  makes  the  eajatal  of  the  coontiy. 
[Albaicia.] 

CHABaRAS  (Xa(<£pa>,  Ptd.  v.  18.  §3;  Plia. 
xzx.  3;  Chabcra,  Procop.  jB./*.  IL  5;  Abobrbai, 
'KS6^i,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  747;  Zoafao.  iiL  13;  Amni. 
Maro.  ziv.  3,  zxiiL  5  ;  ABtmAS,  'ASo^as,  laL 
Char.  p.  4),  a  large  liver  of  Mesopotamia  which 
rises  ia  M.  Masius,  about  40  miles  from  Nisifais, 
and  flows  into  the  Enphratee  at  Circeainm  {Kerkt- 
eiah).  Its  present  name  is  Khabur.  Thera  is  no 
doubt,  that  though  diffiuently  spelt^  the  Dames  sB 
represent  the  same  river,  being  only  dialectiol 
variations,  or  changes  from  the  use  of  difiemt  ss- 
pirates.  Prooop.  ({.  e.)  speaks  of  it  as  a  river  of 
importance,  and  AmmiannB  states  that  Jalia:.ns 
crossed  it  "per  navalem  Aborae  pontam.*  Sliabo 
describes  it  as  near  tbe  town  of  AnthemuaiL 
Bochart  conjectured  that  tha  Ohaberaa  is  tha  saaa 
as  tbe  Aiaxes  of  XtaapboD  (Aiiab.  i.  4.  §  II); 
but  though  we  have  stated  elsewhere  that  this  is 
probable  [Araxes,  No.  4],  we  are  disposed,  npaa 
reconsideratiai,  to  reject  the  omijectnre,  sinoe  tbs. 
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fiitanoe  between  Thapncns,  where  C;rm  croeaed 
the  Euphrates,  and  this  Anxes,  is  much  greatsr 
than  between  Tfaafeactu  and  the  rirer  Ghabons. 

The  Chabcne  is  fed  by  seTeral  snaDer  streams, 
the  names  el  which  an  mentiaDed  in  the  later 
ohasical  writers.  Theee  aie,  the  SciKms  (Pncop. 
de  Aedif.  ii.  T),  the  Cobdks  (Ibid.  iL  2),  and  the 
JXTODONim  (Joliaii.  Or.  i.  p.  87). 

PtoleBi7  (t.  18.  §  6)  mentiins  a  town  called 
CiiABOSA  (XttSttfo),  on  the  EophiatM,  which  be 
plaoas  Bear  Nicephorion,  and  which  prDbablj  derires 
its  name  fnm  the  riTer,  and  Simocat,  (ir.  10) 
Bienti<ns  'ACopnar  ^potptoy,  which  is,  as  certainly, 
the  fwae  places  [V.] 

CHADl'SIUS  (XaSicriot)  or  CHADISIA  (Plin. 
vi.  3),  a  rirer  of  Pcntos.  Then  was  also  a  town 
Chadisis  (Xa8i<rla:  Eth.  XoUitim)-  Eeeataeos, 
<|aated  by  Stej^ioaas  («.  v,  XaturU),  speaks  of  Cha- 
disia  as  a  atj  at  the  Leneceyri,  that  is,  of  the  Cap- 
padadans;  and  he  says,  "the  plain  Themiscyra 
extends  from  Chadisia  to  the  Thermodoo."  Henip- 
pas,inhi<Peri|dnsof  thetwaPooti,alsoqiioted  by  Ste- 
phanos, says:  "  from  the  Lycastns  to  the  village  and 
rirer  Chadisias  is  ISO  stadia,  and  from  the  Ghadisios 
to  the  riTer  Iria  100  stadia."  The  Lycastns  is  20 
stadia  east  of  Amisns  (5aBwtin),  and  Hamilton 
(iicsearales,  ^  vd.  i.  p.  288)  identifies  it  with  the 
Men  Intmk,  a  lirer  tetween  two  and  three  milea 
east  of  the  AciopoHs  of  Amisos,  The  Chadisioa 
cannot  be  certainly  identiBed,  fiir  the  distance  from 
the  Lycastns  fa>  the  Chadisins,  according  to  Arrisn, 
is  only  40  stadia.  The  iriiole  distance  &om  Amisns 
to  the  Iris  is  270  stadia,  according  to  Marcian,  who 
seems  to  have  rolknred  Menippus,  bnt  only  160  ac- 
cording to  Arrian.  [G.  L.] 

CHAEBONEIA  (Xoipiiraa  :  Eih.  Tlaipmeii, 
fern.  Xaifwvli:  Adj.  Xai(mnK6s:  Kipantd),  a  town 
of  Boeotia,  situated  sear  the  Ophissos,  npon  the 
borders  of  Fhods.  The  town  itself  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  of  ainch  Smportanoe ;  bit  it  has  ob- 
tained great  celebrity  in  conseqoence  of  the  battles 
winch  were  fonght  in  its  neighbourhood.  Its  position 
aatarally  nnderred  it  the  scene  of  mihtaiy  optnatiuns, 
since  it  stood  in  a  small  phun,  which  coounaadad 
the  entrance  from  Phods  into  Boeotia,  and  which 
aooadingiy  wxmld  be  occupied  by  an  amy  deeiroos 
ef  protertJBg  Boeotia  from  an  invading  force.  Chae- 
nneia  was  situated  at  the  head  of  the  plain,  shnt  ic 
by  a  high  projecting  rode,  which  ibrmed,  in  ancient 
timea,  the  citadel  of  the  town,  and  was  called 
Petiachna  or  Petroehus  (n^^nxot.  Pans.  iz.  41. 
§  6 ;  nirpmxn.  Pint.  5iifl.  17).  The  town  ky  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
■ante  fivn  Chaenn,  who,  according  to  the  statement 
of  Plutarch,  built  it  towards  the  east,  wheteas  it 
had  prerioQsIy  ftoed  the  west.  (Pans.  ix.  40.  §  5 ; 
Steph.  B.  a.  e. ;  Flat.  d»  Cariotit.  1.) 

ChaemneU  is  not  menticned  by  Homer;  bnt  by 
same  of  the  andent  writers  it  was  supposed  to  be 
the  same  town  as  the  Boeotian  Ame.  (Horn.  /{.  ii. 
907.)  [Abihs,  Ma  2.]  In  the  historical  period  it 
was  dependent  npon  Orchooienns  (Tbne.  ir.  67). 
It  is  firat  mentioBed  in  B.C.  447,  whoi  an  important 
battle  was  fought  near  the  town,  in  consequenca  of 
which  the  Athemaos  lost  the  supremacy  which  they 
had  exercised  for  a  short  period  in  Boeotia.  Chae- 
imeia  had  prerionsly  been  in  the  hands  of  the  party 
finwiraUe  to  the  Athemans ;  but  having  been  seized 
by  the  opposite  party,  Tolmides,  at  the  head  of  a 
amail  Athenian  {broe,  nuuvbed  against  it.  He  sac- 
Deeded  in  taking  the  town,  bat  was  shortly  afterwards 
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defeated  by  the  Boeotians  in  the  neigbbouihood,  and 
fell  in  the  battle.  (Thnc  L  113  j  Diod.  xii.  6.)  In 
B.  c.  424  a  j^t  was  formed  to  betray  the  town  to 
the  Athenians,  bat  the  project  was  betrayed,  and 
the  pUwe  was  occupied  by  a  strong  Boeotam  force. 
(Thoc  ir.  76, 89.)  In  the  Phodan  war  ChaeroneiB 
was  nnsoooesaAil^  besieged  by  Onomarchns,  the 
Phodan  leader,  but  it  was  sfterwards  taken  by  his 
son  Fhalaeeos.  (Diod.  xvi.  33, 39.) 

Another  and  msch  more  celebrated  battle  was 
fboght  at  Chaeroneia  on  the  7th  of  August,  B.  c. 
338,  ia  which  Philip,  by  defeating  the  anited  forces 
of  the  Athemans  and  Boeotiaos,  crushed  the  liberties 
of  Greece.  Of  the  details  of  this  battle  we  have  no 
aeooant,  but  an  interesting  memorial  of  it  still  re- 
mains. We  leam  from  Pausaniae  (ix.  40.  §  10) 
and  Strabo  (ix.  p.  414)  that  the  sepulchre  of  the 
Thebans  who  fsll  in  the  battle,  was  near  Chaeroneia; 
and  the  former  writer  states  that  this  sepulcbie  was 
sarmounted  by  a  lion,  as  an  emblem  of  the  spirit  of 
ike  Thebans.  The  site  of  the  monument  is  marked 
by  a  tumulus  aboat  a  mile,'  or  a  little  more,  from 
the  khan  of  Kdptmd,  on  tlie  right  side  of  tlie  rood 
towards  Orcbomenns;  bnt  when  the  spot  was  risited 
by  Leake,  Dodwell  and  Gcll,  the  lion  had  completely 
ifissppeaied.  A  few  years  ago,  however,  the  monad 
of  cuth  was  excavated,  and  a  colossal  lion  discovered, 
deeply  imbedded  in  its  interior,  "  This  noble  piece 
of  sculpture,  though  now  strewed  in  detached  masses 
about  the  sides  and  interior  of  the  excavation,  may 
still  be  said  to  exist  nearly  in  its  original  integrity. 
It  is  erident,  from  the  appearsnce  of  the  fragments, 
that  it  was  composed  from  the  first  of  more  than 
one  block,  although  not  certainly  of  so  many  as  its 
remsins  now  exhibit.  ....  This  lion  may,  upon 
the  whole,  be  pronouneed  the  most  interesting  se- 
pulchral monument  in  Greece.  It  is  the  only  one 
dating  from  the  better  days  of  Hellas — with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  the  tumulus  of  Marathon—- 
the  identity  of  which  is  beyond  dispute."    (Mure.) 

The  third  great  battle  fonght  at  Chaeroneia  was 
the  one  in  which  SuUa  defeated  the  generals  of 
Hithridates  in  B.  c.  86.  Of  this  engagement  a  long 
account  is  given  by  Plutarch,  probably  taken  almost 
verbatim  from  the  commentaries  of  SuUa.  (Pint. 
SuU.  17,  seq.)  The  narrative  of  Plutarch  is  illus- 
trated by  C<d.  Leake  with  his  usual  accuracy  and 
sagadty.  Mount  Thnrium,  called  in  the  time  of 
Plutarch,  Orthophagium,  the  summit  of  which  was 
seized  by  Sulla,  is  supposed  by  Leake  to  be  the 
highest  pant  of  the  hills  behind  Chaettaieia ;  and 
the  torrent  Morins,  below  Mount  Thnrium,  is  pro- 
bably the  rivulet  which  joins  the  left  bank  of  the 
Cepbissus,  and  which  separates  Ut.  Hedyliom  from 
Mt  Acontium. 

Chsaroneia  continued  to  east  under  the  Roman 
empire,  and  is  memorable  at  that  neriod  as  the  birth- 
place of  Plutarch,  who  ^lent  theater  years  of  bis 
life  in  bis  native  town.  In  the  time  of  Pausaniaa 
Chaennda  was  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  per- 
fumed oils,  extracted  from  flowers,  which  were  used 
as  a  remedy  agunst  pain.  (Paus.  iz.  41.  §  6.) 

Chaeroneia  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  modem  vil- 
lage of  Kdpunta.  There  are  not  many  remains  of 
the  ancient  dty  npon  the  plain ;  hut  there  are  some 
ruins  of  the  dtadel  npon  the  projecting  rock  already 
described ;  and  on  the  faoe  of  tius  rock,  frtmting  the 
phun,  are  traces  of  the  ancient  theatre.  In  the 
durcb  of  the  Panaghfa,  in  the  village,  are  seversl 
remains  of  andent  art,  and  inscriptions.  Fran  the 
latter  we  Icam  that  Serapis  was  worriiipped  in  the 
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town.  Paasanitf  does  not  mentioQ  the  temple  of 
this  deitj  ;  bnt  he  states  that  the  principal  object  of 
veneration  in  his  time  was  the  sceptre  of  Zeos,  once 
borne  by  Agamemnon,  and  which  was  considered  to 
be  the  undoubted  work  of  the  god  Uephaestna.  At 
the  foot  of  the  theatre  there  rises  a  small  torrent, 
which  flows  into  the  Cephissus.  It  was  called  in  an- 
eient  times  Haemon  or  Thermodan,  and  its  water  was 
djod  by  the  blood  of  the  Tbebans  and  Boeotians  in 
their  memorable  defeat  by  Philip.  (Pint.  Dem.  19  ; 
Leake,  fforthem  Greece,  vol.  iL  pp.  112,  aeq.,  192, 
seq. ;  More,  Tow  m  Greece,  toI.  i.  p.  213,  seq.; 
Vlrichs,  Reiien  m  Griechemlamd,  p^  158,  seq.) 

CHALA  (XdAo,  Isid.  Char.  p.  5),  a  town  in  the 
eastern  part  of  ancient  Assyria,  probably  the  capital 
of  the  district  called  Chalohitis,  a  name  which  is 
preserved  in  that  of  the  river  of  JEToimm  (XoAwirii, 
Strab.  xi.  pp.529,  736;  Dionys.  Perieg.  1015; 
Plin.  vi.  26.  s.  30 ;  KoXwyfrir,  Polyb.  v.  54). 
Chala  is  within  a  short  distance  of  the  M.  Zagros. 
Diodoms  (xvii.  110)  relates  tint  Xerxes,  on  his 
return  from  Greece,  placed  a  colony  of  Boeotians  in 
this  neighboarhood,  which  was  nlled '  from  their 
native  town  Cbu>!(AE  (YiiXmrm).  They  were 
most  likely  placed  along  the  bankii  of  the  ffottoan 
river.  Chala  has  been  sometimes  connected  with 
Colacene,'  bat  its  position  does  not  answer  to  this 
identification.  Pliny  erred  in  pUuing  the  district 
Cbalonitis  on  the  Tigris,  as  it  was  clearly  to  the  E. 
close  to  the  monntains.  [V.I 

CHALAEUM  (XcfXnioK;  in  Ptc^  i!i.  15.  §3, 
XoAf (it :  Elh.  XoAoiot),  a  town  upon  the  coast  of 
the  Locri  0»>Ue,  near  the  borders  of  Phods.  Leake 
places  it  at  I^mdH.  Pliny  erroneously  calls  it  a 
town  of  Phocis,  and  says  that  it  was  situated  seven 
miles  from  Delphi :  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  coo- 
founded  it  with  Cirrha,  which  is  about  that  distance 
from  Delphi.  (Thuc.  iil  101 :  Hecataeos,  op.  Sleph. 
«.  r. ;  Plin.  iv.  3.  s.4;  Leake,  Northern  Greeet, 
vol.  ii.  p.  594.) 

CHALASTRA  (XaJjarpa,  Strab.  vii.  p.  330; 
XaKiffT/ni,  Herod,  vii.  123;  XaAofarpa,  Plat. 
AUx.  49;  PUn.  iv.  10.  §  17,  xxsL  10.  §  46),  a 
town  of  Mygdonia  in  tbradonia,  situated  on  the 
Thennaean  gulf  at  the  right  of  the  month  of  the 
Axins,  which  belonged  to  the  Tbracians  and  pos- 
sessed a  hariwur.  (Stepb.  B.  ».  r.)  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  bartwronsly  put  all  the  male  in- 
habitants to  deatti.  (Diod.  Excerpt.  308.)  After- 
wsrJs  the  pnpniation,  vith  that  of  other  towns  of 
Mygdonia,  was  absorbed  in  great  meastire  by  Thes- 
salonica  on  its  ibwidation  by  Cassander.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  expected  that  many  remains  should  be 
existing.  The  site  may,  however,  be  considered  to 
be  at  or  near  the  modem  KtJakid.  (Tafel,  Tke$- 
M&m.  p.  277;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iiL 
p.  4!50.)  _  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHALCEDOIT  (XoXicDMr;  Eth.  XaA«n«<(noj 
or  XaXnSt^r),  **  a  city  of  Bithynia,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Pontns,  opposite  to  Bysantium,"  as  Stephanns 
(s.  V.  XaAfnj8<ir)  describes  it ;  and  a  colony  of  the 
Slegareis.   (Thuc.  iv.  75.) 

The  tract  about  Cfaakedon  was  called  Chalce- 
donia.  (Herod,  iv.  85.)  According  to  Menippns, 
the  distance  along  the  left-hand  coast  from  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Urins  and  the  mouth  of  the  Pon- 
tus  to  Chalcedon  was  120  stadia.  All  the  coins 
of  Chalcedon  have  the  name  written  KoAx^S'"', 
and  this  is  also  the  way  in  which  the  name  is 
written  in  the  best  USS.  of  Herodotus,  Xenophm, 
and  other  writers,  by  whom  the  place  is  mentioned. 
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The  distance  £rom  Chalcedon  to  Byiantimn  was 
reckoned  seven  stadia  (Plin.  v.  32),  or  as  it  b  staled 
by  Pliny  elsewhere  (iz.  1 5),  one  Koinan  mile,  which 
is  eight  stadia.  Polybius  (iv.  39)  makes  the  distance 
between  Chalcedon  and  Byzantium  14  stadia;  which 
is  much  nearer  the  mark.  But  it  is  difficult  to  say 
basa  what  pmnts  these  diffirent  measurements  wen 
made.  The  distance  from  Scutari  (Cbrysopoiia)  to 
the  Seraglio  point  in  Constantinople  (acoocxling  to  a 
survey  in  the  Hydrographical  office  of  the  Adminlty) 
is  nearty  one  nautical  mile.  In  the  same  chart  a 
place  Cakdonia  is  marked,  but  probaby  the  indica- 
tion is  not  worth  much,  Chalcedon,  however,  mast 
have  been  at  least  two  miles  south  ol  Scutari,  perhaps 
more;  and  the  distance  from  Chalcedon  to  the  neamt 
point  of  the  European  shore  is  greater  even  than  that 
which  Polybius  gives.  Chrysopolis,  which  Strabo 
calls  a  village,  and  which  was  in  the  Chaloedonia 
(Xenophon,  Anab.  vi.  6,  38),  was  really  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Bosporus  on  the  aide  of  the  Propontas, 
but  Chalcedon  was  not.  It  is  stated  that  the  modeni 
Greeks  give  to  the  site  of  Chalcedon  the  name 
ChaOxdon,  and  the  Turks  call  it  Kadi-Kioi.  The 
position  of  Chalcedon  was  not  so  bvonrable  as  that 
of  the  opposite  city  of  Byzantiimi,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Persian  Megabazns  (Herod,  iv.  1 44),  who  a 
reported  to  have  said  tiiat  the  founders  of  Chalcedoo 
must  have  been  blind,  fw  Chakedon  was  settled 
seventeen  yeare  before  Byzantium;  and  the  settlers, 
we  must  suppose,  had  the  choice  of  the  two  placea. 
It  was  at  the  month  of  a  small  river  Chalcedon 
(Eustathins  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  803)  or  Chalda. 
Pliny  (v.  32)  states  that  Chalcedon  was  first  named 
Procerastis,  a  name  which  may  be  derived  from  a 
point  of  land  near  it :  then  it  was  named  Colposa, 
from  the  form  of  the  harbour  probably;  and  finally 
Oaeoorum  Oppidum,  or  the  town  of  the  blind.  Tim 
story  in  Herodotns  does  not  tell  us  why  Uegabains 
condemned  the  judgment  of  the  fbonders  of  Chalc»- 
don.  Straho  (p.  320)obsemn  that  the  ahoahi  of  tin 
pelamys,  which  pass  from  the  Euzine  throogh  the 
Bosporus,  are  frightened  fiom  the  shore  of  Chalcedon 
by  a  projecting  white  rock  to  the  opposite  side,  and 
soarecuried  by  the  stream  to  Byiantinm,  thepeopio 
of  which  place  derive  a  great  profit  from  them.  He 
also  reports  a  story  that  Apollo  advised  the  fonndoa 
of  Byzantinm  to  choose  a  position  opposite  to  the 
blmd ;  the  blind  bong  the  settlers  £mn  Megara,  who 
chose  Chalcedon  as  the  site  of  their  city,  when  there 
was  a  better  place  opposite.  Pliny  (iz.  IS)  has  a 
like  story  about  the  pelamys  being  frightened  from 
the  Asiatic  shore ;  and  Tacitos  (^Ann.  xii.  63)  has 
the  same  story  ss  Straba  The  remarks  of  Pcdyhins 
on  the  position  of  Byzantinm  and  Chalcedon  are  in 
his  fourth  book  (c.  39,  &e.). 

Chalcedon,  however,  was  a  phue  of  conaidcraUe 
trade,  and  a  flourishing  town.  It  contained  many 
temples,  and  one  of  Apollo,  which  had  an  oracle. 
Stralw  reckons  his  distances  along  the  coast  of  Bithy- 
nia from  the  temple  of  the  Chalcedcmii  (p.  643,  and 
p.  546).  When  Darius  had  his  bridge  of  boats  mad* 
for  crossing  over  to  Europe  in  his  Scythian  espedi- 
tion,  the  architect  constructed  it,  as  Herodotns  sup- 
poses, half  way  between  Byiantinm  and  tiie  tempi* 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Pantos,  and  on  the  Asiatie 
side  it  was  within  the  territoiy  of  Chalcedon  (Herad. 
iv.  85,  87).  But  the  Chakedonia  eztended  to  the 
Euzine,  if  the  temple  of  the  Chalcedonii  of  Strabo 
(pp.3l9,S63)  is  the  temple  of  ZeusUrios  as  it  seems 
tobe.  Theterritory  of  Chalcedon  thorefbre  occupied 
the  Amatic  side  of  the   Bosporus.     Stnho^  silet 
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iipeniking  (£  Chakedon  and  Chrysopolis  and  the  tem- 
ple of  ue  Chalcedonii,  adds,  "  and  tlie  comitry  has, 
» little  above  the  aea,  the  fountain  Azaritia,  which 
«oDtun8  small  crocodiles:  then  follows  the  sea-coast 
of  the  Chalcedonii,  named  the  ba;  of  Astasus,  a  part 
of  the  Fropontis."  According  to  this  the  Chalce- 
donii had  once  the  bay  of  Astacos,  which  is  verjr 
unlikely,  for  there  was  Astacos,  a  colony  of  the  tle- 
gareis  and  of  the  Athenians,  in  this  bay.  The 
passage  of  Strabo  is  probably  corrupt,  and  might 
easily  be  conected.  It  is  not  likely  at  any  rate  that 
they  had  more  than  the  north  side  of  the  bay  of 
Astacos.  CbslcedoQ  was  taken  by  the  Persian 
Otanes,  after  the  Scythian  expedition  of  Daiioa  (v. 
S6).  When  Lamachus  led  his  men  from  the  river 
Calez  in  Bithynia  (n.a  424),  where  be  lost  his 
ships  by  a  6aod  in  the  liver,  he  came  to  Chalcedon 
(Thucyd  iv.  75),  which  most  then  have  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Athenians.  It  afterwards 
changed  sides,  and  received  a  Lacedaemonian  Har- 
moEt  (Plat.  il^ciA.  c29);  but  the  Athenians  soon 
iccorered  it.  However,  at  the  time  of  the  letum  of 
the  Ten  Thoosand,  it  seems  to  have  been  again  in 
the  possession  of  the  Lacedaemonians  (Xenophon, 
Anah.  vii.  1,  20).  Chalcedon  was  the  birth-plaoe  of 
the  philosopher  Xenuciates. 

Chalcedon  was  incloded  in  the  limits  of  the  king- 
dom of  Bithynia,  and  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Bomans  under  the  testament  of  Nicomedes,  s.  o. 
74.  When  Mithridates  invaded  Bithynia,  Cotta, 
who  was  the  governor  at  the  time,  fled  to  Chalcedon, 
and  all  the  Romans  in  the  neighboorhood  crowded  to 
the  place  for  protection.  Mithridates  broke  the 
chains  that  protected  the  fort,  bomt  four  ships,  and 
towed  away  the  remaining  sixty.  Three  tfaonsand 
Bomans  lost  their  lives  in  this  assault  on  the  city. 
(Appian.  MUhrid.  71 ;  FluL  LucvU.  8.)  Under 
tile  empire  Chalcedon  was  made  a  free  dty.  The 
(ituation  of  Chalcedon  exposed  it  to  attack  in  the 
decline  of  the  empire.  Some  barbarians  whom  Zosi- 
mus  (i.  34)  calls  Scythians,  plundered  it  in  Uie  reign 
of  Valerian  and  Gallienns.  It  was  taken  by  Chcsroes 
the  Persian  in  a.  d.  616,  and  "  a  Persian  camp  was 
maintained  above  ten  years  in  the  presence  of  Con- 
stantinople." (Gibbon,  Decline,  ^.  c  46.)  But 
Chalcedon  still  existed,  and  its  final  destmction  is 
dne  to  the  Turks,  who  used  the  materials  for  the 
mosqnes  and  other  buildings  of  Constantinople. 
Chalcedon,  however,  seems  to  have  contributed  ma- 
terials for  some  of  the  edifices  of  Constantinople  long 
before  the  Turks  laid  thdr  hands  on  it,  (Amm. 
Marc  xxxi.  1,  and  the  notes  of  Valesins.) 

This  place  is  noted  for  a  General  ConncD,  which 
washeUhere  A.D.  451.  [G.L.] 
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CHALCEKITIS.    [Arbtias.] 

CHALCETOH  (XoAic^ap:  £th.  XoAK^aip), 
a  place  in  Caria.  Strabo  (p.  636)  says  that  the 
mountain  range  of  Gtion  is  parallel  to  Latmns,  and 
extends  east  from  the  Milesia  through  Caria  to  Eu- 
ranns  and  the  Cbalcetores,  that  is,  the  people  of 


Chalcetor.  Tlie  site  of  Chalcetor  is  not  kscertained. 
In  another  passage  (p.  658)  Strabo  names  the  town 
Chalcetor,  which  some  writers  have  erroneously 
altered  to  Chalcetora;  but  the  farm  Xa^Kriripw 
(Stiab.  p.  636^  is  the  Etbnic  name  (Groekurd,  TVoiui. 
oy  Strabo,  vol.  iiL  p.  55). 

Stephanos  has  a  place  Cbalcetotinm  in  Crete 
(s.  V.  Xa\icrir6pu>v') ;  unless  we  should  read  Caria  for 
Crete.    (See  Meineke's  ed.)  [G.  L.] 

CHALCIA  or  CHALCE  (XoAKflo,  XaAxia, 
XcUki):  EtA.  XaXitiTi)t  and  XoAKwat,  Steph.  t.  v. 
XiUxi) :  Challd),  a  small  island,  distant  80  stadia 
from  Telus  and  400  from  Carpathtu,  and  about 
800  from  Astypalaea:  it  had  a  small  town  of  the 
same  name,  a  temple  of  Apollo  and  a  harbour 
(Strab.  pi488;PUn.T.  31).  Thucydides  who  men- 
tions the  island  several  times  (viii.  41,  44,  55)  calls 
it  Chalce.  Leon  and<Diomedon,  the  Athenian  com- 
manders (B.C.  412)  after  their  attack  on  Bhodes, 
where  the  Peloponnesian  ships  were  hauled  up,  retired 
toChalce  as  a  more  convenient  place  than  Cos  to  watch 
the  movementa  of  the  enemy's  fl^t  from.  Leake 
(^Asia  Minor,  p.  224)  mentions  an  inscription  found 
in  Bhodes,  which  contains  the  Ethnic  name  Chalcetes. 
The  island  was  near  the  west  coast  of  Rhodes,  and 
probably  subject  to  Rhodes.  [6.  L.] 

CHALCIDEIS.     [CHALcms,  No.  2.J 

CHALCrmCE  (ti  XoXmSurii,  PtoL  iii.  18. 
§11;  Elk.  and  Adj.  XaXiuSfis),  the  name  applied 
to  the  whole  of  the  great  peninsnlii,  lying  southward 
of  the  ridge  of  Ht.  Cissus  (^Khortiatxi),  between  the 
Thermuc  and  Strymonic  Gulf.  It  terminates  in 
three  prongs,  running  out  into  the  Aegaean  Sea, 
called  respectively  Acte,  Sithonia,  and  Fallene,  the 
first  being  the  most  easterly,  and  the  latter  the  most 
westerly.  The  peninsula  of  Acte,  which  terminates 
with  Mt  Athos,  rising  ont  of  the  sea  precipitonsty 
to  the  height  of  nearly  6,400  feet,  is  ragged,  and 
clothed  wi&  forests,  which  leave  only  a  few  spots 
suitable  for  cultivation.  [Athos.]  The  Middle 
or  Sithcmian  peninsula  (2itoWa  :  Longot),  is  also 
hilly  and  woody,  though  in  a  less  degree.  The 
peninsula  of  Palkne  (IlaXA^i^  :  Kaumdhra), 
was  pre-eminent  for  its  rich  and  highly  coltrvated 
territory.  The  gulf  between  Acte  and  Sithonia  was 
called  the  Singitic,  and  that  between  Sithonia  and 
Pallene  the  Toconaic  or  Mecybemaean. 

It  most  be  recollected  that  the  original  Chalcidice, 
though  the  name  has  been  extended  in  consequence 
of  the  influence  which  the  people  of  the  Chalcidic 
race  enjoyed  during  the  meridian  period  of  Grecian 
history,  did  not  comprehend  Crossaea,  nor  the  dis- 
tricts of  Acanthus  and  Stageirus,  colonies  of  Andrus, 
nor  that  of  Potidaea,  a  colony  dS  Corinth,  nor  even 
Olynthns  or  the  territory  around  it  to  the  N., 
which  was  occupied  by  a  people  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  Bottiaeis  W.  of  the  Lydiaa  in  the  early  tunes 
of  the  Macedonian  monarchy. 

The  principal  possession  of  the  Chalcidian  settler* 
from  Euboea  (Strab.  z.  p.  447)  in  the  earliest  time 
of  their  migraUon,  probably  in  the  7  th  century  b.c, 
seems  to  have  been  the  Sithonian  headland,  with  its 
port  and  fortress  Torone;  from  thence  they  extended 
their  power  inland,  until  at  length  they  occupied 
the  whole  of  Mygdonia  to  the  S.  of  the  ridges  wliicli 
stretched  W,  from  the  mountain  range  at  the  head 
of  the  Singitic  gulf  {Nimoro)  together  with  Crossaea. 
Artabazus,  on  his  return  firom  the  Hellespont,  having 
reduced  Olynthns,  together  with  some  other  places 
which  had  revolted  from  Xerxes,  slew  all  the  Bottiaei 
who  had  garrisoned  Olynthns,  and  gave  up  the  place 
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to  the  Chaleidiux.  We  find  the  Botdaei  jobnd,  oa 
two  oocisioiu,  with  the  Chalciduiis  u  allies  (Thne. 
i.  65,  B.  79),  and  one  of  their  silver  coins  with  the' 
legend  Bornoiw  is  preeiael;  liDular,  both  in  l^pe 
and  (abric,  to  thoae  «f  Um  Chalddiana,  impressed 
with  the  head  of  Apollo  and  his  lyre  (conip.  Eckhel, 
ToL  ii.  p.  70).  At  the  insti^^on  of  Perdiocas,  the 
Chalddians  made  war  npon  the  Athenians  who  held 
Potidaea  and  other  towns  in  their  neighboorfaood, 
and  were  saccesalul  in  more  than  one  engagement 
(Thac  ii.  79).  Brasidas  was  indebted  to  their  co- 
operation for  his  first  snccesses  (Tboc  ir.  83),  and 
it  was  to  bis  expedition  into  Thrace  that  the  Cbal- 
cidian  repnblies  owed  their  final  independence. 
(Thac.  r.  18.)  After  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in 
consequence  of  the  complaints  of  the  Apollonians  of 
Chalcidice  and  Acanthians,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent 
an  arm;  against  OlTnthos,  ^icfa,  after  losing  two 
of  its  commanders,  succeeded  ia  the  4th  campaign 
(b.  a  379)  in  redadng  the  city  to  snbnussioa 
(Xen.  BalL  v.  8).  The  histoi;  of  Chalcidiee,  after 
the  supremacy  which  Otynthos  obtained  over  its 
other  towns,  follows  the  fortnncs  of  that  city. 
[Olththos.] 

Ptolemy  (t  e.)  divides  the  whole  pemnsola  into 
two  parts,  Chalcidice  and  Paralia  (for  so  the  word 
which  appears  as  Parazia  in  the  printed  copies 
sbonld  be  read).  Paralia  contained  all  the  ma- 
ritime ooantiy  between  the  bay  of  Theesalooica, 
and  Derrfais,  the  Cape  of  Sitbonia:  thos  the  W. 
coast  of  Sithoma  was  at  that  time  included  in 
Paralia  and  the  E.  in  Chalcidice,  together  with 
Acanthns,  the  entire  peninsula  of  Acte,  and  all  the 
coast  land  in  the  Strymonio  gulf  as  far  N.  as  Bro- 
miscos,  with  the  ezcepUun  of  Stageira. 

An  accosnt  of  the  difTerent  Clulcidian  towns  will 
bi  foond  under  the  separate  heads ;  b^inniDg  from 
the  W.  they  are  Abneia  near  the  cape,  which 
marks  the  entrance  (rf  the  inner  Thermaic  gulf, 
GiooKtn,  AiJnooHEiA  and  Potibaea.  Between 
these  towns  lay  the  territray  called  Ckossaea.  In 
Pallcne  were  the  towns  of  Saxe,  Mekde,  Scioste, 
ThkrambosI  Abob,  Neapous,  ApHYm,  either 
wholly  or  partly  colonies  from  Eretiia.  In  Sitbonia 
were  Hectbbrha,  SERHn,E,  Gauepscs,  Torohe, 
Sabtb,  Surous,  Pii/ORua,  AssA,  all  or  most 
of  them  of  Chalcidian  origin.  At  the  head  of 
the  Toronaie  gulf  in  the  interior  of  Chalcidice  lay 
OLTirrnns,  Atollohia,  Scolcs,  Spabtolus, 
Anoeia,  MiACOBtrs  or  Uiloohus.  On  the  scanty 
spaces,  admittad  by  the  mountain  lidge  which  en^ 
in  Atbos,  were  planted  some  Thracian  and  Pelasgic 
settlements  of  the  same  inhabitants  as  those  who 
occnpied  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  with  a  mixtore  of  a 
few  Chalcidians,  while  the  inhabitants  spoke  both 
Pelasgic  and  Hellenic  [Athos.]  Near  the  narrow 
isthmus  which  jmns  this  promontory  to  Thrace,  and 
along  the  NW.  coast  of  the  Strymonie  gnlf  were  the 
eonsideiable  towns  of  Sanb,  Aca^ithus,  StAOBiaA 
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and  ABOiun,  all  colonies  from  Asdroo,  to  wUcb 
may  be  added  Stratohice,  Bbohucvs,  and  Akb- 
THCSA.  (Gmte,  Hut.  of  Grttet,  vol.  iv.  p.  31 ; 
Lcaka,  Tnw.  in  ffortkem  Orteoe,  voL  iiL;  Griese- 
bKb,  Beittn,  vol.  iL  pp.  6—1 6.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHALCI'DICE,  a  district  of  Syria.    [CHAixas.] 

CUALCIS,  in  Syria.  I.  The  chief  city  of  Chal- 
cidice, one  of  the  ten  political  divisions  of  N.  Syria. 
(Ptol.  T.  15.)  It  was  situated  US  U.  P.  tram  Antioch 
(/'eiiirai.)and  18  M.P.  from  Bcroea  (^AnbmJlm.). 
The  Peutinger  Tables  make  it  out  to  be  29  M.F.  fim 
the  latter  place,  while  Procopios  (£.  P.  ii.  13)  givss 
the  distance  as  84  stadia.  Both  these  statements 
are  incorrect,  as  Kmnmiit  is  about  12  English  miles 
fnxn  Aleppo  (Pooocke,  Trav.  voL  ii.  p.  21 7  j  Abli-I- 
Ma,  Tab.  Sgr.  pw  1 19.)  The  Hamath  Zobah  which 
was  taken  by  Solonxm  (2  Chron.  viii.  3)  has  ban 
identified  with  Chalcis  CRoeenmGIler,  Bandlmclk  dtr 
BiU.  Alt  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  250),  and  the  "  salt  rak' 
where  David  omqoered  Hadadezer  king  of  Zobah, 
when  be  went  to  recover  his  border  on  the  Euphrates, 
is  in  all  probability  the  lake  and  marsh  of  JabU  or 
Sabak/iak,  which  in  winter  occnpiea  a  space  to  the 
E.  of  Kinmurin,  extending  for  about  12  miles,  with 
a  breadth  varying  fhxn  3  to  S  miles.  The  powerfiil 
evaporation  of  the  summer  heat  caoses  it  to  crys- 
tallize, and  a  white  coarse-grained  salt  is  fbnned  in 
lai^  quantities  over  the  whole  surface.  (Chesney, 
E^ed.  Eupkrat.  vol.  t  p.  415;  Thomson,  Bihlutk. 
Soar.  v<A.  v.  p.  470;  oomp.  Winer,  Seal  Wort.  Bwck, 
t.  V.  Aram.")  In  A.  D.  542  the  town  of  Cbalcu  was 
taken  and  plimdered  by  Chosroes  (Procop.  {.c; 
Gibbon,  Dea.  and  Fall,  vol.  viii.  p.  315;  Le  Beau, 
Bat  Empire,  vol.  is.  p.  24;  comp.  vol.  iii.  p.  54). 

2.  Ad  Beluh.  Pliny  (v.  23.  §  19)  speaks  cf  a 
city  of  this  name  in  the  district  Ghalcidene,  which 
he  describes  as  the  most  fertile  of  all  Syr^  The 
Chalcis,  XoXk/s  of  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  753),  vras  a  dty 
and  district  subject  to  Ptolemy,  son  of  Mennaeus, 
who  held  besides  the  dty  of  Ueuopous  (^Bdalbec), 
the  plain  of  Marsyas,  and  the  mountain  region  of 
Itnraca.  Josephus  expressly  describes  it  as  unda 
Mount  Lebanon  (^Antiq.  xiv.  7.  §  4,  B.J.  i.  9.  §  2). 
It  has  been  confounded  vrith  theChalds  S.  of  Aleppo^ 
but  the  statement  of  Joeephus  (oomp.  Atttiq.  xiv. 
3.  §  2;  Seland,  Palaett  p.  315)  shows  that  its  po- 
sition must  be  sought  for  elsewhere.  Ptolemy  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  the  first  Lysanias;  whose  pos- 
sessions after  his  murder  by  Antony  were  farmed  by 
Zenodoms.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  10.  §  1,  B.  J.  L  30. 
§  4.)  In  A.  D.  41  CUudios  bestowed  Cfaalds  (u 
Uerod,  a  brother  of  the  elder  Herod  Agrippa.  On 
his  death  in  a.d.  48  his  kingdom  went  to  his  nephew, 
the  younger  Herod  Agrippa  (5.  J.  ii.  12.  §  1).  He 
held  it  four  years,  and  was  then  transferred  with  the 
title  of  king  to  the  provinces  of  Batanaea,  Tracbonitis, 
Abilene,  and  others (jlnttj.  XX.  7. §  I).  Afterwards 
Aristobulus,  son  of  Uerod,  king  of  Chakis,  obtained 
his  father's  kingdom  wliich  had  been  taken  from  his 
cousin  Agrippa  II.,  and  in  a.  d.  73  was  still  dynast 
of  the  district  QB.  J.  vii.  7.  §  1).  Ooiirig  the  rdgn 
of  Domitian  it  appears  to  have  become  incorporated 
in  the  Roman  province,  and  the  dty  to  have  received 
the  additional  name  of  Flavia.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iiL 
p.  263;  Hiirqaardt,£r<»Kiiiii:A  derRom.  Alter,  f^  181 ; 
Noris.  de  Epoch.  Syro-Mae.  (c.  ix.  §  3.) 

The  town  of  Chalcis  was  therefore  situated  some- 
where in  the  Biikaa,  probably  S.  of  Bdalbec.  The 
valley  has  not  yet  been  examined  with  trference  to 
the  site  of  this  city.  It  has  been  suggested  that  its 
position  may  be  at  or  near  ZaUe,  in  the  neighbour- 
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taod  of  which  It  the  villa)^  of  Beam  Kieha,  *n 
(ODM  remirkable  rsmaiiu  (comp.  Chemey,  Eaftd. 
EuphraL  ToL  i.  p.  478).  Or  p«rbap«  at  Uegdd 
Aigar,  when  Abd-Ufeda  {Tab.  Syr.  p.  30)  ■pnka  of 
gtmt  roiia  of  hewn  ttonei.  (Robinsm,  BMiotk. 
Saer.  vol.  t.  p.  90).  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHALCIS  (XoXxft :  Eth.  XoXxitf  fo,  Chalei- 
densis).  1.  {'Egripo,  NegnjmU),  the  chief  town 
of  Enboea,  separated  from  the  opposite  coast  of 
Boeotis  by  the  narrow  stnit  of  the  Enripos,  which 
ii  at  this  spot  only  40  yards  acroes.  Tlie  Enripns 
is  hen  divided  into  two  channels  by  a  rock  in  the 
niddk  of  the  stnUt.  This  rock  is  at  present  occn- 
ped  by  a  sqiiare  castle;  a  stone  bridge,  60  or  70 
ftet  in  length,  ocnnects  the  Boeotian  shore  with  this 
castle;  and  another  wooden  bridge,  abont  35  fset 
long,  reaches  fi?oni  the  castle  to  the  Enboean  coast 
In  antiqnity  abo,  as  w«  shall  presently  see,  a  bridge 
also  eoimected  Chalois  with  the  Boeotian  coast 
The  duumel  between  the  Boeotian  coast  and  the 
Mck  is  Tery  shallow,  being  not  more  than  three 
iieet  in  depth ;  bat  the  channel  between  the  rock 
aad  Gbalda  is  about  seres  or  eight  feet  in  depth. 
It  is  in  the  latter  channel  that  the  extraordinaiy 
tides  take  place,  which  are  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  ancient  writers.  Accor£ng  to  the  cObunm 
icooiint  the  tide  changed  seren  times  in  the  day, 
and  seven  time*  in  the  night;  but  Livy  states  that 
thete  was  no  regularity  in  the  change,  and  that  the 
Sox  and  reflux  constantly  varied,  —  a  phaenomenon 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  sudden  squalls  of  wind 
from  the  mouataiss.  (Strab.  x.  p.  40S ;  Uela,  it 
7;  Plin.  U.  97;  Cks.  d»  Nat.  Dter.  iii.  10;  Ijr. 
xxriiL  6.) 

An  intelljgent  nudeni  tntTtller  observes  that 
"  at  tnnes  the  water  inns  as  Dinch  as  eight  miles 
an  hour,  with  a  &11  under  .the  bridge  of  abont 
\\  ieet;  but  what  is  moet  singular  is  the  hot,  that 
vcearis  lying  ISO  yards  from  the  bridge  are  not 
in  the  least  affected  by  this  rapid.  It  remains 
but  a  short  time  in  a  quiescent  state,  clMmging  its 
direction  in  a  few  minutes,  and  idmaat  immediately 
Rsmning  its  velocity,  wlrioh  is  gensraUy  fr«m  four 
to  five  miles  an  bonr  either  way,  its  gieatest  ra- 
pidity being  however  always  to  the  Eoothwanl. 
The  results  of  three  months'  obeervatiOB,  in  which 
the  above  phaenomena  were  noted,  afforded  no  suf- 
ficient data  for  reducing  them  to  any  regularity." 
iPmtai  CfdopatHa,  vol.  x.  p.  19.) 

Chdcis  was  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  and  con- 
tfamed  to  be  an  important  place  ttisai  the  earliest 
to  the  latest  times.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
before  the  Trojan  war  by  an  Ionic  colony  from 
Athens,  under  the  conduct  of  Pandoms,  the  son  of 
Ecechtheus.  (Strab.  x.  p.447;  Seymn.  Ch.  573.) 
It  is  mentioned  by  Homer.  (7^  ii.  537.)  Aiter 
the  Trojan  max  Cothns  settled  in  the  city  another 
Iwic  colony  from  Athens.  (Strsbi  I  c.)  Cbalcis 
loon  became  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Ionic  cities, 
and  at  an  early  period  carried  on  an  extensive  com- 
■Beree  with  ahnoet  all  parts  of  the  Hellenie  world. 
Its  graatness  at  tine  early  period  is  attested  by  the 
mmerms  ookaias  which  it  {tented  npcm  the  coasts 
•f  UscedoDia,  Italy,  Scily,  and  in  the  islands  of 
the  Aegaean.  It  gaive  its  name  to  the  peninsula  of 
Chalddiee  betweoi  the  Thermaic  and  Singitic  gulfs, 
in  consequence  of  the  targe  number  of  cities  winch 
it  founded  in  thi*  district  Its  first  colony,  and 
the  earHest  of  the  Greek  settlements  in  the  west, 
*u  Cnmae  in  Campania,  whieh  it  is  said  to  hare 
fcoaded  as  early  a*  B.  a  lOSO,  in  conjnuetaon  with 
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the  Aeoliaas  of  Oome  and  the  Erettiaas.  Bheginm 
in  Italy,  and  Maxes,  Zancle,  Taniomieniam  and 
other  cities  in  Sidly,  are  also  mentioned  as  Chal- 
cidian  colonies. 

During  the  early  period  of  its  histoiy,  the  govern- 
ment of  Chalds  was  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocracy, 
called  Uippobotae  ClmroMroi,  L  e.  the  feeders  of 
horses),  who  corresponded  to  the  'Iswtft  in  other 
Grecian  states.  (Herod,  r.  77,  vi.  100;  Strab.  x. 
p.  447  i  Plut  Ptrid.  23  ;  AelUn,  Y.  B.  vi.  1.) 
These  Hippobotae  were  probably  proprietors  of  the 
fertile  pfadn  of  Lelantmn,  which  lay  between  Chalds 
and  Eretria.  The  possession  of  tliis  pUin  vras  a 
frequent  subject  of  dispute  between  these  two  dties 
(Strab.  X.  p.  448),  and  probably  occasioned  the  war 
between  them  at  an  early  period,  in  which  some  of 
the  most  powerful  states  of  Oreeoe,  such  as  Samos 
and  Uiletus,  took  part.  (Thoc.  L  15 ;  Herod,  v. 
99;  Spanhelm,  ad  Callim.  Dtl  289;  Hermann,  in 
iUetnucAo  Ifweum,  vol.  i.  p.  85.) 

Soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Pei»stratidae 
frran  Athens,  the  Chalddians  Joined  the  Boeotians 
in  making  war  npon  the  Athenians;  but  the  latter 
crossed  over  into  Enboea  with  a  great  force,  defeated 
the  Chalddians  in  a  decisive  battle,  and  divided  the 
lands  of  the  wealthy  Hippobotae  among  4000  Athe- 
nian dtiiens  as  demchs  b.  c.  506.  (Her.  v.  77.) 
These  settlers,  however,  abandoned  thdr  possessions 
when  the  Persians,  nnder  Datis  and  Artaphemcii, 
landed  at  Eretria.  (Herod,  vi.  100.)  After  the 
Persian  ware,  Chalds,  with  the  rest  of  Enboea, 
became  a  tributary  of  Athens,  and  continued  imder 
her  rule,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  months,  till 
the  downfal  of  the  Athenian  empire  at  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  B.  c.  445,  Chalds 
joined  the  other  Enboeans  in  thdr  revolt  from 
Athens;  but  the  whole  isUnd  was  speedily  lecon- 
qnered  by  Pericles,  who  altered  the  government  of 
Chalds  by  the  expolsion  of  the  Hippobotae  from  the 
city.    (Pint  Per.  23.) 

In  the  21st  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  B.  c. 
411,  Enboea  revolted  from  Athena  (Thnc.  viiL  95), 
and  on  this  occasion  we  first  read  of  the  construction 
of  a  bridge  acroes  the  Emnpus.  Anxious  to  secure 
an  nnintermpted  communication  with  the  Boeotians, 
the  Chalddians  built  a  mde  bma  dther  bhore, 
leaving  a  passage  in  the  centre  for  only  a  single 
ship:  and  fortifying  by  towers  each  side  of  the 
opening  in  the  mole.  (Diod.  xiii.  47.)  Chalds 
was  now  independent  for  a  short  time ;  but 
when  the  Athenians  had  recovered  a  portion  of  their 
former  power,  it  again  came  under  their  supremacy, 
together  with  the  other  dties  in  the  ishmd.  (Died. 
xr.  30.)  In  hter  thnes  it  was  successively  occu- 
pied by  the  Ifacedonians,  Antiochus,  Mithridates, 
and  the  Komans.  It  was  a  place  of  great  military 
importance,  commanding,  as  it  did,  the  navigation 
between  the  north  and  south  of  Greece,  and  hence 
was  often  taken  and  retaken  by  the  difi°erent  parties 
contending  for  the  supremacy  of  Greece.  Chalcl^, 
Corinth,  and  Demetrias  in  Thessaly,  were  called 
by  the  last  Philip  of  Hacedon  the  fetters  of  Greece, 
which  could  not  possibly  be  free,  as  long  as  these 
fortresses  were  in  the  possession  of  a  foreign  power. 
(PoL  xvii.  1 1 ;  Liv.  zxxii.  37.) 

Dicaearchns,  a  contempoiary  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  describes  Chalds  as  70  stadia  (nearly  9  miles) 
in  drcnmference,  situated  npon  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
and  abounding  in  gymnasia,  temples,  theatres,  and 
other  public  buildings.  It  was  well  supplied  with 
water  from  the  fountain  Arethusa.     [See  above,  p. 
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197,  b.J  Tha  rorroanding  ooontrjr  was  planted 
with  oliTC*.  (Dicaearch.  Biof  t^i  'EAXMOf,  p. 
146,  ed.  Fahr.)  When  Alexander  croaaed  orer  into 
Asia,  the  Chalcidians  atrengthened  the  fortificatitxu 
of  their  city  by  incloaing  within  their  walls  a  hill 
on  the  Boeotian  side,  called  Canethos,  which  thus 
formed  a  fortified  bridge-head.  At  the  same  time 
tliey  fortified  the  bridge  with  towers,  a  wall,  and 
gatoi.  (Strab.  z.  p.  447.)  Canethna,  which  ia  also 
mentioned  by  ApoUoniua  Bhodins  (L  77),  ia  pro- 
bably the  hill  of  Karaiabti,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  ISO  fiset  immediately  above  the  modem 
bridge,  and  ia  the  citadel  of  the  present  town. 

In  the  aecood  Panic  war,  B.  c.  207,  the  Romans, 
ander  Solpicius  and  Attains,  made  an  unsuccessful 
attack  npoo  Cbalcis,  which  was  then  subject  to 
Philip.  (LiT.  zxTiii.  6.)  A  few  years  afterwards, 
B.  c  192,  when  the  war  was  resumed  with  Philip, 
the  Romans  surprised  Cbalcis  and  slew  the  inhabit- 
ants, but  they  had  not  a  sufficient  force  with  them 
to  occupy  it  permanently.  (Lir.  xxxi.  23.)  In 
the  war  between  the  Romans  aiid  Aetolians,  Cbalcis 
was  in  alliance  with  the  former  (Lir.  xxzt.  37 — 
39);  but  when  Antiochus  passed  over  into  Greece, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Aetolians,  the  Chalcidians 
deserted  the  Romans,  and  received  this  king  into 
their  city.  During  bis  residence  at  Cbalcis,  An- 
tiochus became  enamoured  of  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  principal  citizens  of  the  place,  and  made  her 
his  queen.  (Liv.  zxxr.  SO,  51,  xxzvi.  II;  PoL 
zz.  3,  8 ;  Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  ex  libr.  zzxiv.  p.  29, 
ed.  Reimar.)  Cbalcis  joined  the  Achaeans  in  their 
last  war  against  the  Romans;  and  their  town  was 
in  consequence  destroyed  by  Mummius.  (Liv,  Epit. 
hi.;  comp.  PoL  xL  II.) 

In  the  time  of  Stralw  Chalda  was  still  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  Euboea,  and  must  therefore  have  beon 
rebuilt  after  its  destruction  by  Mummius.  (Strab. 
X.  p.  448.)  Strabo  describes  tha  bridge  across  the 
Euripns  as  two  plethra,  or  200  Grerk  feet  in 
length,  with  a  tower  at  either  end;  and  a  canal 
(ffOpryt)  ooostmcted  through  the  Euripns.  (Strab. 
z.  p.  403.)  Strabo  appears  never  to  have  visited 
the  Enripiis  himself;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
his  description  refers  to  the  same  bridge,  or  rather 
mole,  of  which  an  account  has  been  preserved  by 
Diodorus  (ziii.  47 ;  see  above).  In  this  case  the 
vip'yi  would  be  the  narrow  channel  between  the 
mole.  (See  Groaknrd's  Gtrm.  Tnmd.  <(f  Strabo, 
vol.  ii  p.  149.)  Cbalcis  was  one  of  the  towns 
restored  by  Justinian.     (Procop.  de  Atdif.  iv.  3.) 

The  orator  Isaens  and  the  poet  Lycophron  were 
natives  of  Chslcis.  and  Aristotle  died  here. 

In  the  middle  ages  Chalcis  was  called  Euripns, 
whence  its  modem  name  'Egripo.  It  was  for  some 
time  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  who  called  it 
Jfegropomt,  probably  a  corruption  of  Egripo  and 
ponte,  a  bridge.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in 
1470.  It  is  now  the  principal,  and  indeed  the  only 
place  of  importance  in  the  isUnd.  There  are  no 
remains  of  the  ancient  city,  with  the  exception  of 
some  £ragmenta  of  white  maihle  in  the  walls  of 
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houses.    (Leake,  Norlier*  Gneee,  vol.  iL  TiSS^; 
seq.;  Stephani,  Rtite,  cfc,  p.  1.1.) 

2.  Also  called  Chalcbu,  «id  HTPOOBAXcn 
(xaAMM,  PoL  V.  94;  TirsxaWt,  Strab.  pt  451; 
Steph.B.  *.».),  a  town  of  Actolia,  sitoated  npoo  tlie 
coast,  at  a  short  distance  E.  of  the  month  of  the  Eve- 
nus,  and  at  the  fint  of  a  moontain  of  the  same  name, 
whmce  it  was  called  Hypoehalds.  Chalcis  is  ooa  of 
the  5  Aetolian  towns  spoken  of  by  Homer,  who  givea  it 
the  epithet  of  irfx^"'  *nd  it  continued  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  historical  period.  (Hem.  IL  ii 
640;  Thuc  u.  83;  PoL  V.  94;  Stiab.  pp.  451,459 
460.)  There  are  two  great  monntains  sitnsted 
between  the  river  FidJuri  (the  Evemu)  and  the 
castle  of  SmnUi  (Antirrhinm),  of  which  the  western 
mountain,  called  Varattova,  correspoods  to  Cbalds, 
and  the  eastern,  called  Kaki-dala,  to  Taphiaasos. 
The  town  of  Cbalcis  appears  to  have  stood  io  the 
valley  between  the  two  monntains,  probably  at 
Ovria-kastro,  where  there  are  some  remains  of  an 
Hellenic  fortress.  (Leake,  Northern  Grata,  voL  i. 
p.  1 10.)  There  was  some  confusion  in  the  andeot 
writers  respecting  the  position  of  moont  Cbalcis, 
and  Artemkloms,  who  called  it  Cbaleia,  placed  it 
between  the  Achdons  and  Plennn  (Strab.  p.  460); 
bat  this  is  clearly  an  error. 

3.  (^KiaSki),  a  town  of  Epeims  in  Mount  Pindus, 
near  which  the  Acbeloaa  rises.  It  is  erroneonsly 
called  by  Stephanas  a  town  of  Aetolia.  (Dionys. 
Perieg.  496 ;  Steph.  B. «.». ;  Leake,  Nortktrm  Grteee, 
ToL  iv.  p.  2 14.) 

CHALCI'TIS  (Xa\KiTis).  I.  (Etk.  XaJuthns: 
KhaOd  or  Karii)  "  an  island  opposite  to  Chaloedoo 
with  copper  mines."  (Steph.  t.v.  XaXirrrit,  who 
dtes  Artemidoms.)  There  is  a  group  of  small  islands 
called  the  iVinceV  I^tiM,  in  the  Propootis,  not  oppo- 
site to  Chaloedon,  but  SE.  of  that  city,  and  oppoeit* 
to  part  of  the  coast  which  we  may  assume  to  have 
beloaged  to  Cbalcedon.  One  of  these  marked  Karki 
in  a  map  published  by  the  Hydrogn^cal  Office  of 
the  Adminlty  is  Chaldtii.  Pliny  (v.  32)  simply 
mentions  Chaldtis. 

2.  A  tract  in  Asia  ICnor  in  the  territory  of  Ery- 
thrae  according  to  Pausanias  (vii.  5.  §  12),  which 
contained  a  prommtory,  in  which  there  were  sea 
baths  (as  hs  calls  them),  the  most  beneficial  to  the 
health  of  all  in  Ionia,  (hie  of  the  pbylae  of  Eiythiaev 
the  third,  derived  its  name  bom  the  Cbaldtia. 

These  inhabitants  of  the  Cbakutia  seem  to  be  tha 
Chalddeis  of  Strabo  (p.  644),  bat  the  passage  ot 
Strabo  is  not  free  &om  difficulty,  and  is  certainly 
corrupt  (see  Grosknrd's  Traiul.  o/  Strabo,  -nA.  a. 
p  23).  The  Teii  and  Clasomenii  were  on  the  isthmna, 
and  the  Chalcideis  next  to  the  Teii,  but  just  within 
the  peninsula  on  which  Etythrae  stands.  This  seems 
to  be  Strabo's  meaning;  and  the  Chalddeb  mnst 
have  been  onder  the  Teii,  for  Gerae,  another  place 
west  of  Teas,  bel(mged  to  the  Teii.  The  distance 
across  the  isthmus  of  Erythrae  from  the  Alexandrium 
and  the  Chalcideis  to  a  place  on  the  north  side  aC 
the  isthmus,  called  Hypocremnos,  was  50  stadia 
according  to  Strabo;  but  it  is  mote.  This  Alexan- 
diinm  was  a  grove  dedicated  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
where  games  were  celebrated  by  the  coitununity  ef 
Ionian  dtiee  (i'6  rei!  koimv  rif  liiiw)  in  hoooor 
of  Alexander.  [G.  L.] 

CHALCI'Tia     [IKMA.] 

CHALCODOTOUM.     [Phkbak.] 

CHALDAEA  (XoMoia),  in  a  strict  sense,  was 
probably  only,  what  Ptolemy  (v.  20.  §  3)  coosidertd 
it,  a  small  tract  of  country,  adjoining  the  deserts  «f 
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AnUa,  imd  inclnded  in  the  wider  extent  rf  Baby- 
kma.  The  same  riew  is  taken  hj  Stnbo  (xvi.  p, 
739),  who  speaki  of  one  tribe  of  Cb&ldaeaiu  (4>vXa' 
Ti  TMK  XoXSoiOT),  who  Uved  near  the  Arabians, 
and  on  the  ao- called  Persian  Sea:  this  district  be 
considered  part  of  Babylonia  (x^pa '"!'  Bof  vAuWos). 
That  this  idea  prevailed  till  a  late  period  is  clear, 
since  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  767)  calls  the  marshes  near 
the  jnnction  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigrisri  lAi)  Kari 
XoASoIw;,  and  PUny  (vi.  31)  LacuS  Chaldaici, 
while  the  last  anthor  in  another  place  extends  them 
almost  to  the  sea,  where  he  states  that  thejr  were 
faosed  by  the  Eolaens  and  the  Tigris.  In  the 
Etym.  Magnnm  (t.  v.  'Airaupla)  is  a  remarkable  no- 
tice to  the  eBect  that  Assyria,  which  is  the  same 
as  Babylonia,  was  first  called  'iv^ypiTis,  but  after- 
wards XaAJoIo.  From  these  statements  we  are 
jostified  in  believing  that  at  some  period  of  ancient 
history,  there  was  a  district  called  Chaldaea,  in  the 
sonthem  end  of  Babylonia,  near  the  Persian  Golf 
and  Arabia  Deserta,  though  we  have  no  certain  clae 
to  what  period  of  history  this  name  shonld  be  as- 
signed. The  name  probably  was  lost,  on  Babylon 
becoming  the  great  mHng  city,  and,  therefore,  not 
unnaturally  imposing  its  name  upon  the  country 
of  which  it  was  the  chief  town.  [Babyix)!».]  [V.] 

CHALDAEI  CXoASouu),  a  people  who  dwelt  in 
Babylonia,  taken  m  the  most  extensive  sense,  as  ex- 
tending from  above  Babylon  to  the  Persian  Golf, 
who  appear  before  on  the  stage  of  history  under 
di^rent  and  iwt  always  reconcileable  aspects. 

1.  The  Chaldacans  would  seem  to  be  the  inha- 
bitants of  Chaldaea  Proper,  a  district  in  the  S.  of 
Babyknis,  extending  along  the  Persian  Golf  to 
Arabia  Deserta.  They  were  a  people  apparently  in 
dianeter  much  akin  to  the  Arabs  of  the  adjoining 
districts,  and  living,  like  them,  a  wandering  and 
predatory  life.  As  such  they  are  described  in  Job 
(l  17),  and  if  Orchoe  represent  the  Ur  from  which 
Abraham  migrated  (now  probably  Warka),  it  would 
be  rightly  termed  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees;"  while  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  passage  in  Isaiah  (xxiii.  IS), 
"  Behdd  the  land  of  the  Chaldees:  this  people  was 
not  till  the  Assyrian  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell 
in  the  wilderness,"  may  have  reference  to  a  period 
when  their  habits  became  more  settled,  and  they 
ceased  to  be  a  mere  raving  tribe. 

2.  The  name  came  to  be  applied  without  dis- 
tinction, or  at  least  with  little  real  difference,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Babylon  and  the  subjects  of  the 
Babylonian  empire.  So  m  2  Kings  (xxv.  1—4), 
Hebnchadnezzar  is  called  King  of  Babylon,  but  his 
army  are  called  Chaldees;  in  Isaiah  (xvii.l9)  Ba- 
bylon is  termed  "  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty 
of  the  Chaldees'  excellency;"  in  Isaiah  (xxiii.  13), 
the  country  is  called  "  the  land  of  the  Chaldaeans;" 
and  in  Dan.  (ix.  L),  Dardos  is  king  "  over  the 
ralm  of  the  Chaldaeans."  Agreeably  with  this 
Tiew  Pliny  calls  Babylon,  "  Chaldaicarum  gentiam 
caput."  It  has  been  a  great  question  whence  the 
Chaklaeans  came,  who  abrat  the  tame  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar play  so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  the 
world:  and  it  has  been  urged  by  many  modem 
writers,  that  some  time  previous  to  the  reign  of  that 
prince,  there  mnst  have  been  a  conquest  of  Babylonia 
by  some  of  the  northern  tribes,  who,  nnder  the 
Tarioos  names  of  Carduchi,  Chalybes,  and  Chaldaei, 
eeeupied  the  moontainoos  region  between  Assyria 
and  the  Enxine.  We  cannot,  however,  say  that  we 
have  been  convinced  by  these  arguments,  which,  as 
the  advocates  of  these  views  admit,are  not  based  upon 
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any  snthentic  history.  No  Chaldaean  immigratim 
ia  any  where  mentioned  or  alluded  to ;  while,  if  there 
was,  as  seems  most  likely,  a  considerable  tribe  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Chaldaeans  at  a  very  early  period  in 
S,  Babylonia,  it  is  much  more  natural  to  suppose 
that  they  gradually  became  the  ruling  tribe  over  the 
whole  of  Babylonia.  The  language  of  Cicero  is  defi- 
nite as  to  his  belief  in  a  separate  and  distinct  na- 
tion :  "  Chaldaei  non  ex  artis  eed  ex  geutis  vocabnlo 
n(«ninati "  (deDiv.  L  1). 

3.  They  were  the  name  of  a  particular  sect  among 
the  Babylonians,  and  a  branch  of  the  order  of  Baby- 
lonian Magi.  (XoAScum  7c'i'oi  Mii7i>i>,  Hesych.) 
In  Don.  (ii.  2)  they  appear  among  "  the  magicians, 
sorcerers,  and  astrologers,"  and  speak  in  the  nam^ 
of  the  rest  (Am.  ii.  10).  They  are  described  in 
Dan.  (v.  8)  as  the  "  king's  wise  men."  From  the 
pursuit  of  astronomy  and  astrology  and  magical 
arts,  which  are  ever  in  early  times  nearly  connected, 
it  came  to  pass  that  with  many  ancient  writers,  and 
espedally  with  those  of  a  later  period,  the  name 
Chaldaeans  was  applied,  not  only  to  the  learned 
men  of  Babylon  (as  in  Cic.  dt  Die.  L  c;  Strab.  xv. 
p.  508 ;  Diod.  ii.  29),  but  to  all  impostors  and  ma- 
gicians who,  professing  to  interpret  dreams,  &c., 
played  upon  uie  credulity  of  mankind.  (Joseph. 
B.  J.n.7.  §  3 ;  Appian.  Syr.  c  58 ;  Cart.  i.  10, 
v.  1 ;  Juv.  m.  553;  Cat.  S.  «.  T.  4,  &c.) 

There  were  two  principal  schools  at  Borsippa  and 
Orchoe  for  the  study  of  astronomy,  whence  the 
learned  Chaldaeans  of  those  places  were  termed 
Borsippeni  and  Orchoeni.     (Strab.  xvi.  p.  739.) 

(Ideler,  iiier  d.  Stemkuiut  d.  Chaldaer;  Winer, 
Bibl.  Seal  Worterbvch,  art.  ChaldSer;  Ditmar, 
uJer  die  VaUrlaad  d.  Chaldaer.)  [V.] 

CHALDAICI  LAC  OS  (Plin.  vi.  23,  27;  T«t  JXjj 
Th  Korrh  XoASalout,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  767),  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  marsh  land  near  the  junction  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris.  It  ia  not  clear  from  the 
descriptions  of  ancient  authors  what  extent  they 
gave  these  marshes.  According  to  Onesicritus 
(Strab.  XT.  p.  29}  the  Euphrates  flowed  into  the 
Chaldaean  Sea;  according  to  Pliny  (vi.  27)  it  was 
the  Tigris  which  mostly  contribnted  to  form  these 
stagnant  waters.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  Pliny's 
view  on  the  subject  was  very  indistinct,  for  he  says 
previously  (vi.  23)  that  they  comprehended  the 
lake  which  the  Eolseus  and  Tigris  make  near 
Chorax,  At  the  present  time  nearly  all  the  land 
above  and  below  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  is  for  great  part  of  the  year  an  unhealthy 
swamp.  [v.] 

CHALDONE  PROMONTOBIUM,  placed  by 
Pliny  (vi.  28)  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  near  its  northern  extremity:  between  a  s-ilt 
river,  which  once  formed  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  his  "flnmen  Ai-henum."  He  de- 
scribes the  sea  off  this  promontory  as  "  voragini 
similius  quam  mari  per  50  milUa  passnum  orae."  It 
corresponded  in  situation  with  the  bay  of  Koneit  or 
Graen  (ol.  Crone)  harbonr,  where  Niebuhr  places 
the  modem  tribe  of  the  Bent  Kkaled,  a  name  nearly 
identical  with  the  Chaldone  of  Plmy  (Fotster,  Ara- 
bia, vol.  i.  p.  49,  50).  It  is  farther  determined  by 
modem  survey,  minutely  corroborating  the  cUssical 
notices.  "  The  '  locus  nbi  Euphratis  ostium  fuit,'  is 
D'Anville's  aneien  lit  dt  VEiiphrate;  the  'Flumen 
Salsum,'  is  Core  Boobian,  a  narrow  salt-water  chan- 
nel, laid  down  for  the  first  time  in  the  East  India 
Company's  Chart,  and  separating  a  large  low  island, 
off  the  month  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Euphrates,  from 
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the  main  Umd;  tin  'PromantoriaraChaldaM'  is  tin 
great  headland,  at  the  entranoe  of  the  Bay  of  Doai 
al-Kuma  firom  the  south,  apposite  Pheleche  ishmd ; 
and  the  '  Toraf;:uu  •imiliai  quam  man,'  or  sea  broken 
into  golis,  of  50  miki,  extending  to  the  '  flnmen 
Achana,'  is  that  along  the  coast,  between  the  abore- 
named  cape  and  the  rirer  of  Khadema,  a  space  of 
precisely  SO  Boman  miles.  This  tnet,  again,  is  tha 
'Saoer  Suras'  of  Ptolemy,  tanninating  at  Cape 
Zoon."    (/S-ycLU.  p.213.  [G.W.] 

CUA'LIA  (XoAia),  a  town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned 
bj  Thei^iompus,  and  in  an  ancient  inscription :  from 
the  latter  we  learn  that  it  was  an  mdependent  state, 
perhaps  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Boeotian  leagoe. 
(Theopomp.  ajK  Sttph.  B.  1. 1.  XaXla ;  Marmor. 
Ozon.  29,  1.  f.  67.)  Theopompos  stated  that  the 
Ethnic  name  was  XiXuM,  bat  in  the  inscriptko  it  is 
written  XAAEIAEIX  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
the  place.  Leake  snppoees  that  it  was  sitoated  in 
the  Paiaso]Ha  at  Ciotti.  (Leake,  iVor(ier«  (rreece, 
ToL  iL  p.  473,  scq.) 

CHALONI'Tia     [CnALA.] 

CHALUS  (XiJAos),  a  river  of  Syria,  four  days' 
march  from  Myriandrus,  full  of  fish,  which  were  held 
sacred  by  the  inhabitants  (Xen.  Ariab.  L  4.  §  9). 
Though  the  identity  has  not  been  made  out  soffi- 
ciently,  it  is  in  all  probability  the  same  as  the  Koweih 
which  takes  its  rise  from  two  sooioes  in  the  high 
ground  S.  of  'Amtdb;  the  Uuger,  owing  to  the  abon- 
dance  of  its  fish,  has  the  name  Bdluk  Su  (fish  rirer). 
From  the  pass  in  the  BOiin  chain  advancing  KE. 
and  keeping  quite  clear  of  the  lake  of  Agd  Denghit 
and  the  gurromiding  marshes,  it  is  about  6 1  geogra- 
phical miles  to  the  upper  part  of  the  BaUk  Su,  and 
about  68  or  70  miles  from  the  town  of  BeiUn,  if  a 
greater  sweep  be  made  to  the  N  al(Hig  the  slopes  of 
the  hills.  As  there  were  three  livers  to  cross,  the 
Kard  5u,tbe  Aueidani  the  'A/rin,  four  days  would 
be  required  for  this  part  of  the  march.  (Chesney, 
ExpeiL  Euphrat  vol.  i.  pt  413,  ii.  p.  212.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHA'LYBES  (XaAv«u,or  XiXuSoi,  as  Hecataeus 
named  them).  The  Ten  Thousand  in  their  march 
westward  from  Cerasos  [CsKASoa]  came  to  the 
country  of  the  Hossynoeci,  and  passing  through  it 
they  came  to  the  conntiy  of  theCbalybes:  the  Cha- 
lybes  were  few  in  number,  and  most  of  them  got 
tjieir  living  by  making  iron;  they  were  subject  to 
the  Moesynoec!  (Xen.  Anab.  r.  5.  §  I).  After  passing 
through  the  Cbalybes,  the  Greeks  came  to  the  Ti- 
bareni,  whose  country  was  much  more  level;  from 
which  expression  we  may  conclude  that  the  country 
east  of  the  Tibareni  was  more  mountainous.  The 
Greeks  were  two  days  in  marching  through  the 
country  of  the  Tibareni  to  Cotyora  (Onfou  f).  The 
position  of  these  Chalybes  is  thus  fixed  within  certain 
limits.  Festua  Anenus  {Dttcript.  Orb.  y.  956) 
places  the  Tibareni  and  Cbalybes  together;  Strabo 
(p.  549)  places  the  Chaldaei,  who,  he  says,  were 
originally  called  Cbalybes,  hi  that  port  of  the  country 
which  lies  above  Phamacia  (f  eriuwX),  and  thus 
their  position  is  exactly  fixed:  Plutarch  (LucM. 
e.  14)  also  calls  them  Chaldsei,  and  mraitions  tliem 
with  the  Tibarcnu  The  tract  alrag  the  coast,  says 
Strabo,  is  narrow,  and  backed  by  mountains,  which 
were  fiill  of  iron  ore,  and  covered  with  forests.  The 
men  on  the  coast  were  fishers;  and  those  in  the  in- 
terior were  chiefly  iron  makers:  they  had  once  silver 
mines. 

The  miners  on  this  coast  were  known  from  the 
earliest  recorded  times;  and  Strabo  ctmjectnres  that 
the  Alybe  of  Homer  (/<.  ii.  865)  may  be  the  countiy 
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of  these  Chalybes,  whence  sihrer  came.  As  the  Gneb 
called  iron  or  steel  T(iKi^,  it  is  poasibk  that  they 
got  both  the  thing  and  the  name  from  these  rude 
miners.  They  were  the  workers  of  iron  (nh|f»- 
Tfirrorfs)  whom  the  early  Greek  poets  mention 
(Aesch.  Prom.  717).  Apollonias  (ilrym.  ii.  IOCS) 
has  embellished  his  poem  with  a  descriptioo  of  these 
rough  workmen  "  who  endure  heavy  toil  in  the  nndst 
of  black  soot  tuA  smoke."  (C<Hnp.  Virg.  Oearg.  L  58.) 
The  Chalybes  of  Herodotus  (i.  28)  an  enameiatad 
by  him  between  the  Mariandyni  and  Pai^ilagancs, 
^om  which  we  may  perhaps  coiclode  that  he  sup- 
posed, though  incorrectly,  that  this  was  their  geo- 
graphical position ;  for  he  includes  them  in  the  empire 
of  Croesus,  which  did  not  extend  fiirther  than  the 
Halys.  Stephanus  («.  r.  JUXuSti)  places  the  Cha- 
lybes on  the  Thermodon,  a  poeiti<m  considerably  vat 
of  that  assigned  to  them  t^  Strabo,  whom  however 
Stejdianns  follows  in  supposing  tint  they  may  be 
represented  by  the  Alybe  of  Homer.  An  antbority 
for  their  position  may  have  been  Eudoxns,  w;ham  he 
cites. 

Hamilton  (Rettarehet,  &c  vd.L  p^STS)  viatad  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  UniA  (Oenoe)  some  peofde  vriit 
made  iron.  They  find  the  ore  on  the  hills  in  amaU 
nodnhu-  masses  in  a  dark  yellow  clay  which  ovetlieB 
a  limestone  rock.  These  people  also  bom  charcoal 
ibr  their  own  use.  When  they  have  exhatutsd  oae 
spot,  they  move  to  another.  "  All  the  inn  is  sent  to 
Coistantinople,  where  it  is  bought  up  by  the  govarB- 
ment,  and  in  ^reat  demand  "  (Hamiltoa).  Thoo^ 
these  pe^Ie  do  not  occupy  the  position  of  tfaeChalybes 
rf  Xemf  hon  or  of  Stisbo,  they  live  the  same  laboiions 
life  as  the  Chalybes  of  antiquity;  and  these  moon- 
tainous  tracts  have  probably  had  their  rule  ierges 
and  smoky  workmen  for  more  than  twenty-five  oen- 
tones  without  inteimption. 

Before  the  Ten  Thousand  reached  the  Enxine  they 
fell  in  with  a  people  whom  Xeno^on  (^Anab.  iv.  7, 
§  15)  calls  Chidybes,  the  most  warUke  people  that 
the  Gre^  encountered  in  their  retreat  They  bad 
linen  corskta,  and  vrere  wdl  armed.  At  their  belt 
they  carried  a  knife,  with  which  they  killed  the 
enemies  that  they  caught,  and  then  cat  off  their 
heads.  The  Greeks  came  to  a  river  Harpaaos  after 
marching  through  the  territory  of  the  Chalybes,  wb« 
were  separated  from  the  Scythini  by  this  river.  Tha 
Horpssus  is  the  Arpa  Choi,  the  chief  branch  of  the 
Arazes.  Pliny  (vi.  4),  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
Chalybes  of  the  Pontus,  mentions  also  (vi.  10)  tha 
Armcnochalybes,  who  seem  to  be  the  warlike  Chalybes 
of  Xenopbon.  The  iron  workers  and  the  fighters  may 
have  been  the  same  nation,  but  we  have  no  evidence 
of  this  except  the  sameness  of  name.        [G.  L.") 

CHALYBON  (XaXuMr),  a  city  in  Syria,  after- 
wards called  Beroea  [Beroea,  No.  3],  from  which 
came  the  name  of  Chalybonitis  (XaAtiCawrrir,  Ptd. 
V.  15.  §  17),  one  of  the  ten  districts  of  ninlhem 
Syria,  lying  to  the  K  of  Chalddice,  towaitls  the 
Euphrates.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHAMA'VI  (Ka/jumai,  KofwCof,  XiifiaCn),  a 
German  tribe,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Gaintuivii 
in  Strabo  (vii.  p.  291 ;  comp.  Tac  Germ.  2),  ap- 
pears at  difierrait  times  in  different  localities,  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  the  eonquests  made  by  the 
Rocnans.  They  originally  dwelt  on  the  banks  «f 
the  Rhine,  in  the  oonntiy  afterwards  occupied  by 
the  Tnbantes,  and  at  a  still  later  tine  by  thie 
Usipetes.  (Tac.  Amt.  lid.  55.)  Subsequently  we 
find  them  further  in  the  interior,  in  (he  country 
of  the  Bructeri,  who  an  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
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17  tbem.     (Tac  Germ.  33,  tee.;  emnp.  Axosi- 
TAiui.)      Heooe  Ptotany  (u.  11.  |  16)  mentims 
the  Chacmae,  prolwbly  a  branch  of  the  Chamavi, 
ai  ocaapying  a  part  of  the  ooontry  which  fomnrljr 
belonged  to  the  Bructeii.     After  this,  the  Chamari 
disappear  from  hiatory,  imtil  a  much  later  period, 
when  thejr  are  agun  m«itianed  as  a  tribe  belonging 
to  the  oenfederaey  of  the  Franks  on  the  Rhine 
(Amm.  Hare  xrii,  8,  9),  and  when  some  of  them 
•Ten  settled  in  Gau1.(Eamen.  Panegyr.  9).  [L.  S.] 
CHAMMAMENE.    [Cappadocia,  p.  607,  b.] 
CHAON.     [Aroob,  ^  801 ,  a.] 
CHA'ONES,  CHACXNIA.     [EpkircsJ 
CHARACE'NE.    [Charax  Spaslnu.J 
CHABACITA'NI.    [Carpbtahi.] 
CHABACOMA    (Xaf>a«vfta,     or    XofHucMMo, 
Ptol.),  a  city  of  AraWa  Petraea  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy (t.  17.  §  5),  the  Kir  of  Moeb  of  Isaiah  (rr.  1), 
and  the  Xdfxwa  of  2  Mace.  xii.  17,  the  Hebrew  Tp, 
signifying  vxdl  or  Jortrett,  as  the  Greek  name  does  a 
/one,  llie  site  <^  this  ancient  fortress  uf  the  Moabites 
is  BtiH  oocapied  by  a  town  of  the  same  name.    Kerak 
is  situated  about  20  miles  to  the  east  of  the  southern 
hay  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  is  "  built  upon  the  top  of 
«  steep  hill,  tomnnded  on  all  sides  by  a  deep  and 
narrow  Talley,  the  mountains  beyond  which  command 
the  town."      (Burckhardt,  TravtU,  p.  379 ;  Irby 
and  Mangles,  pp.  361 — 368.)     It  was  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Crusaders, 
who  built  here  a  strong  fortress,  the  origin  of  the 
modem  Seraglio,  and  called  it  Mens  Begalis.    (Ro- 
Wmon,  Bib.  Ret.  vol  U.  ppi  565—570.)    [G.  W.] 

CUARADRA  (Xa^lpa:  Etk.  XofmSpam).  I. 
A  city  of  Phocis,  and  one  of  the  Phocian  towns  de- 
stroyed by  Xerxes,  is  described  by  Pausaniaa  as 
situated  20  stadia  finm  Lilaeo,  upon  a  lofty  and 
predpitoas  rock.  He  further  states  that  the  inha- 
lilsnts  suffered  fram  a  scarcity  of  water,  which  they 
obtained  from  the  torrent  Charadrus,  a  tribataiy  of 
the  Cephissus,  distant  three  stadia  from  the  town. 
(Herod.  viiL  33;  Paus.  x.  3.  §  2,  x.  33.  §  6;  Steph. 
B.  t.  V.)  Dodwell  and  Cell  place  Charadra  at  Mario- 
littt,  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  but  Leake  places  it 
atSvrd^for  two  reasons: — 1.  Because  the  distance 
of  20  stadia  is  nearly  that  of  SttcAla  from  Palei- 
iailro,  the'  site  of  LUaea,  whereas  Marioldtet  is 
more  distant;  and  2.  The  torrent  at  the  latter  does 
not  j«n  the  Cephissns.  (Leake,  Northem  Greece, 
Tol  ii.  pp.  85,  86.) 

2.  Or  Charadrus,  a  town  of  Epeirus,  situated 
eo  Iha  road  from  Ambracus  to  the  strait  of  Actium. 
(PoL  iv.  63,  xxii.  9.)  It  is  also  mentioned  iu  a 
fragment  of  Ennios:  — 

"  Mytilenaa  est  pecten  Charadmmqne  apud  Am- 
brsdaL" 
It  is  probably  represented  by  the  ruins  at  Rogut, 
eppodte  the  village  of  Kami,  situated  upon  the  rirer 
of  St  George,  a  brflad  and  rapid  torrent  flowing  into 
the  Ambraciot  gulf.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  tonent  was  anciently  called  Charadrus,  and  that 
it  gave  its  name  to  the  town.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vA.  I  p.  258,  toL  it.  p.  255.) 

3.  A  town  in  Messeoia  of  nncertun  she,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Pelops.     (Strab.  viii.  p.  360.) 

CHARADRIAE  (XapaSplm),  a  town  on  the  N. 
wast  of  the  penmsuk  of  Acte,  mentioned  by  ScyUx 
(p.  26),  which  Colonel  Leake  {North.  Greece,  vol 
iii-  ^  152)  identifies  with  Vatopedhi  (BaTow^Siov), 
the  UMst  andent  of  all  the  monasteries  in  Mt.  Athos,  as 
it  WIS  founded  by  Constantine  the  Great.  [E.  B.  J.] 
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CHABADRtTS  (XipaSpos},  a  place  on  the  coast 
of  Cilicia,  between  Platanns  and  Cragus,  according 
to  the  Stadiasmns.  Strabo  (p.  669),  who  writes  it 
XapaSpovt,  describes  it  as  a  fort  with  a  port  beknr 
it,  and  a  mountain  Andriclus  abore  it.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Beaufort  {Kanamtmia,  p.  194) "as  an 
opening  through  the  mountains  with  a  small  river." 
The  natives  call  the  pUce  Karadrtm.  The  moun- 
tain is  mentioned  in  the  Stadiasmus  under  the  name 
Androcus.  Beaufort  observes  that  "  the  great  arm 
of  Mount  Taurus,  which  proceeds  in  a  direct  line 
fiom  Alaya  (Corscesium)  towards  Cape  Anamoor, 
suddenly  breaks  off  abreast  of  Karadran,  and  was 
probably  the  Mount  Andriclus,  which  Strabo  de- 
scribes as  overhanging  Charadrus."  The  river  at 
Karadran,  which  was  also  named  Chaiadrus,  was 
mentioned  by  Hecataens  in  his  Asia.  (Steph.  B. 
t.  V.  XipaSfiot.)  [G.  L.] 

CHARADRUS  (XipaSfios),  the  name  of  many 
monntain  torrents  in  Greece.  1,  In  Phocis.  [Cha- 
radra, No.  1.1 

2.  In  Epeirus.    [CnARADRA,  Ko.  2.] 

3.  In  Achaia.     [Achaia,  p.  13,  b.] 

4.  A  tributary  of  the  Inachus  in  Ai^olis.  [Aiu 
003,  p.  200,  b.] 

5.  In  Messenia,  flowing  by  Cariiasimn.  (Paus. 
iv.  33.  §  5.) 

6.  In  Cynuria  in  Peloponnesus,  which  Statins 
describes  {Theb.  iv.  46)  as  flowing  in  a  long  valley 
near  Neris.  Leake  supposes  it  to  be  the  A'ont,  or 
at  least  its  western  branch,  rising  in  the  heights 
near  the  rains  of  Neris.  (i'e/opoimet.'oeo,  p. 
340.) 

CHARAX  (Xipai:  Eth.  Xapaia)i>6t).  Stepha- 
nos («.  v.)  has  collected  the  names  o!  several  phtces 
called  Charax.  One  is  the  Charax  Alexandri,  near 
Cehunae  in  Phrygia.  Another  Charax  is  the  old 
name  of  "  Tralles  in  Caria;"  but  perhaps  this  is  a 
blunder.  A  third  was  a  place  of  great  trade  (//t- 
■rSpioy)  on  the  Gulf  of  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia,  and 
near  to  Nicomedia.  A  fourth  was  in  Pontice.  The 
name,  applied  to  a  town,  ought  to  mean  a  stockade 
or  fortified  place.  [G.  L.] 

CHARAX  {XJipa(,  Strab.  zviL  p.  836;  *4a(, 
iv.  3.  §  14  ;  K6pai,  Stadiasm.  p.  836),  a  seaport 
town,  belonging  to  the  Carthaginians,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Great  Syrtis,  very  near  the  frontier  of  Cyre- 
naica;  whence  wine  was  exported  to  Cyrenaica,  and 
tilphiim  smuggled  in  return.  (Strab.  L  c.)  Its 
position,  like  that  of  so  many  ether  places  on  the 
Great  Syrtis,  can  hardly  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty. A  full  discussion  of  these  localities  will  be 
found  in  Barth  (  Watulerungm,  p.  .■;64).    [P.  S.] 

CHARAX  MEDIAE  (PtoL  vi.  2.  §  2),  a  town, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  of  the  Cadnaii,  one  of  the 
tribes  of  Media  Atropatene.  It  is  thought  by  For- 
biger  to  bo  the  same  as  the  modem  Keeker.    [V.] 

CHARAX  SPASINU  (Xd^jof  imalvov,  Steph. 
B.  :  t>. ;  Ptol.  vi.  3.  §  2  ;  Dion  Cass.  IxvUi.  28 ; 
Plin.  vi.  27.  s.  31),  a  town  in  the  southern  end  of 
Babylonia,  or,  perhaps  more  truly,  in  'Snsiana,  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  and  Enlaeus,  and 
near  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  gave  its  name  to  the 
district  Characene  in  Susiona,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris.  The  toim  appears  to  have  borne  different 
names  at  different  periods  of  its  history.  It  was  ori- 
ginally founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  called 
Alexandreia.  Some  time  later,  a  flood  destroyed 
the  greater  part  of  it,  when  it  was  restored  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  under  the  name  of  Antiochiju 
Lastly,  it  was  occupied  by  Pasines  or  Spnsines,  the 
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■oa  of  SogdoDMiu,  the  chief  of  the  Anbi  who  lived 
is  the  Deighboarhood,  from  whom  it  acqaired  the 
Dmme  hj  which  it  has  been  beet  known.  Plin;  etatee 
that  the  original  town  wag  onljr  10  miles  from  the 
sea,  but  that  in  his  time  the  existing  place  was  as 
much  as  120.  These  gorabets  are  certainly  ex- 
aggerated; bnt  Plinjr  oorrectlj  ascribes  the  advance 
of  the  coast  into  the  Persian  Golf  to  the  rivers  which 
flowed  into  it.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of 
considerable  extent  in  Pliny's  time.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Dionjsios  Peri^tes  and  of  Isidoms, 
both  geographers  of  eminence.  [V.] 

CUARCUA,  a  fortress  of  Mjgdonia,  which  the 
Bomans,  in  the  retreat  nnder  Jovian,  passed,  after 
leaving  Meiacarire.  (Anun.  Marc.  zxv.  6. 1 8;  comp. 
xviii.  10.  §  1  )  The  name  which  in  Syria  signifies 
a  town,  was  probably  applied  to  several  localities 
(Le  Beau,  Btu  Empire,  vol.  iiL  p.  155  ;  D'Anville, 
L'EupiraU  et  U  Tigrt,  p.  95).  This  fortress  (X<v- 
Xis,  Evagr.  B.  E.  vL  21)  was  sitnated  in  a  fertile 
and  populous  district  (Tbeophylact.  Simocat.  v.  1), 
and  was  the  scene  at  the  death  of  Zadesprates,  the 
general  of  Banun,  A.  D.  591.  (Le  Bean,  vol  x. 
p.  317.)  The  ruin,  now  called  A'ifsr  Serjim,  of 
which  only  the  foundations,  and  parts  of  two  o^ 
tagooal  towers  remain,  may  possibly  repRsem 
Charcha.  (Joum.  Gtog.  Soe.  vol  x.  p.  526 ;  Kie- 
bnhr,  Xti$e,  vol.  ii.  p.  388 ;  Hitter,  Erdhmdt,  voL 
zi.  pp.  1 50, 380, 389.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CUARIDE'MI  PR.  (XapiJ^/uw  ixpiiriipm :  C. 
it  Gata),  one  of  the  ]Bincipal  headlands  of  the  Spa- 
nish peninsola,  forming  the  termination  of  the  S. 
coast,  where  it  first  turns  to  the  NE.,  and  being  also 
the  S.  p<unt  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  It  was  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  month  of  the  river  Malva  in 
Mauretania.    (PtoL  ii.  4.  §  7.)  [P.S.] 

CHAEIEIS  (Xaputt,  Arrian,  PeripL  p.  10; 
Cbarien,  Plin.  vi.  4.  s.  4),  a  river  of  Colchis,  flow- 
ing into  the  Eoxine  Sea,  90  stadia  north  of  the 
Pbasis.  Whether  it  is  the  same  river  as  the 
Cbarks  (X(ifn)t)  of  Strabo  (xi.  p.  499)  is  donbtfiil. 

CHARINDA  (Xaplyias,  Ptol.  vi.  2.  §  2;  Amm. 
Marc  xxiii  6),  a  small  river  on  the  western  boundary 
of  Hyrcania,  which  flawed  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
By  Ptolemy  and  Ammianos  it  is  reckoned  to  be  a 
river  of  Northern  Media  or  Atropalene.  A  people 
are  met  with  who  are  called  Chrbsdi  (XpTJvSot, 
PtoL  vi.  9.  §  5).  These  onght  probably  to  be  called 
Charindi,  from  the  river.  [V.] 

CHARI'SIA.     [Abcadia,  p.  193,  a.] 

CHARMANDE  (,\ap>uirSv,  Xen.  Anab.  u  5. 
§  10;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.),  a  large  and  prosperous  town 
according  to  Xenopbon,  between  the  river  Mascas 
and  the  northern  boundary  of  Babylonia,  on  the  edge 
of  the  desert.  Xenophon  mentions  tliat  the  soldiers 
of  Cyrus  crossed  the  Euphrates  to  it,  on  skins  stofied 
with  light  hay,  and  bought  there  pahn,  wine,  and 
com.  [V.] 

CHABITDES  (XapovStt),  a  tribe  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §  13)  among  the  inhabitants  ot 
the  Cbersonesns  Cimbrica.  They  are  no  doubt  the 
same  as  the  Cbariides  mentioned  in  the  Honnm. 
Ancyr.  (Suet  vol.  ii.  p.  375,  ed.  Wolf.)  It  is 
not  equally  certain  as  to  whether  they  were  the 
same  as  the  Harudes  who  served  in  the  ariny  of 
Ariovistus  (Caes.  B.  0.  i.  31,  37,  51).      [L.S.] 

CHARVbDIS  {Xapvttts),  a  celebrated  whiripool 
in  the  Sicilian  Straits,  between  Messana  and  Rhe- 
gium,  bnt  much  nearer  to  the  former.  The  promi- 
nent part  which  it  assumes  (together  with  the  rock 
of  ScylU  oo  the  opposite  coast)  in  the  Hixneric  nar- 
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ntive  of  the  wanderings  of  Odyssens  (Ham.  Oi.  xil} 
sufficiently  proves  the  abu-m  which  it  excited  in  tin 
minds  of  the  eariiest  navigators  of  these  seas,  and  the 
exaggerated  accoonts  of  its  dangers  which  they 
brought  home.  Bat  with  full  allowance  fis'  soch 
exaggeratioa,  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  tales  of 
Charybdis  and  ScyUa  were  really  associated  with  the 
dangers  that  beset  the  navigation  of  the  Sidlisn 
Straits,  and  that  m  this  instance  the  identi&citiiio 
of  the  localities  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  may  be 
safely  relied  on.  Nor  wen  these  perils  by  any  meins 
imaginary :  and  in  the  case  of  Charybdis  cKpedaJly 
had  more  foundation  than  in  regard  to  Scylla.  Cap- 
tain Smyth  says  d'  it: — "  To  die  undecked  basts  of 
the  Greeks  it  must  have  been  formidable :  for  even 
in  the  present  day  small  ciaft  are  sometimes  endan- 
gered by  it,  and  I  have  seen  several  men-of-war,  and 
even  a  seventy-four  gnn  ship,  whirled  round  on  its 
surface :  but  by  using  dne  caution  there  is  generally 
very  little  danger  or  inconvenience  to  be  apprehended. 
It  appears  to  be  an  agitated  water,  of  from  70  to  90 
fathoms  in  depth,  circling  in  quick  eddies.  It  is- 
owing  probably  to  the  meeting  of  the  harbour  and 
lateral  currents  with  the  opposite  point  of  Petso' 
(Smyth's  SicUg,  p.  123.) 

Thucydides  appears  not  to  have  been  awan  cf 
the  existence  of  this  local  vortex  or  whirlpool,  and 
r^ards  the  Homeric  Charybdis  as  only  an  exag- 
gerated account  of  the  fluctuations  and  agitations 
caused  in  the  Straits  of  Messana  generally  by  the 
alternations  cf  the  currents  and  tides  from  the  two 
seas,  the  Tyrrhenian  and  Sicilian,  communicating 
by  so  narrow  an  opening.  (Thuc.  iv.  24.)  The 
agitations  arising  from  this  cause  are  no  donbt  con- 
siderable, and  might  often  be  attended  with  danger 
to  the  fVail  vessels  of  the  ancient  navigators,  but 
the  actual  whirlpool  is  a  completely  local  pheno- 
menon, and  is  situated,  as  described  by  Strabo,  a 
short  distance  from  the  town  of  Messana,  just  outsde 
the  low  tongue  of  bmd  that  forms  the  harbour  of 
that  city.  It  is  now  called  the  Goiofan.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  268;  Smyth's  5tci{y,  I.  e.) 

Homer  indeed  appears  to  describe  the  two  dangers 
of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  as  lying  immediately  op- 
posite one  another,  on  the  tw^  sides  of  the  actiul 
strait,  and  on  this  account  some  writers  have  sup- 
posed that  the  whirlpool  was  in  ancient  times 
situated  near  Cape  Peloras,  or  the  Faro  Pomt, 
which  is  full  9  miles  from  Messana.  Local  ac- 
enracy  on  such  a  point  is  certainly  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  Homer,  or  the  poets  who  have  adopted 
his  descripdotL  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  there 
was  really  some  foundation  for  this  view.  Clnver, 
who  made  careful  inqniries  on  the  spot,  and  has 
given  a  very  accurate  description  of  the  Galqfaro,  off 
the  port  of  Messina,  adds  that  there  existed  another 
vortex  immediately  on  the  S.  side  of  Cape  Peloras, 
which  had  been  known  to  produce  similar  effects. 
(Cluver,  SicU.  p.  70.)  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
Strabo  knew  only  of  the  whirlpool  off  Hessasa, 
and  this  seems  to  be  much  the  most  consider- 
able and  permanent  phenomenon  of  the  kind :  and 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  true  Charybdis. 
Strabo  supposed  its  fluctuations  to  be  periodical,  and 
connected  with  the  tides  (the  influence  of  which  is 
strongly  felt  in  the  Straits),  and  that  Homer  only 
erred  in  describing  them  as  occniring  (Aree  times  a 
day  instead  of  taice  (Strab.  i.  pp.  43, 44) :  bnt  tbi* 
is  erroneous.  The  action  of  the  whirlpool  depends 
much  more  upon  the  wind  than  the  tides,  and  is 
very  irregular  and  uncertain.      Seneca  alludes  to  its 
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Sutemb  <f  tunquillitjr  when  not  aptsted  bf  tlw 
aoutb-Mst  wind,  and  JuTenal  repregenta  it  **  «Ten 
freqnented  by  fisfaermen  daring  them  periods  of 
repose.  (Seneca,  Con*,  ad  Marc.  17  ;  Jar.  v.  102.) 
The  &ct  stated  by  Stiabo,  and  alluded  to  bj  Seneca, 
that  the  wrecks  (i  the  vesaels  lost  in  the  Charjrbdis 
were  fint  thrown  ap  on  the  coast  near  Taaromeniam, 
ii  connected  with  the  stnng  onrmta  which  exist 
along  this  coast    (Stiab.  -n.  p.  S68 ;  Senec  Ep.  79.) 

Plinj  and  Uela  cmtent  themselves  with  a  mere 
passing  notice  of  the  once  celebrated  dangers  of  Scjlla 
and  Chaiybdis.  (Plin.  iii.8.  s.  14;  MeUii.  7.  §  14.) 
The  Latin  poets,  as  well  as  the  Greek  ones,  abound 
in  sllnsioos  to  the  latter:  bat  these  almost  all  relate 
to  the  Homeric  or  iabuloas  acooont  of  the  pheno- 
nenoo:  and  do  value  can  be  attached  to  their  ex- 
pressions or  descriptions.  (Vlrg.  ^ea.  iiL  430 ;  Ovid. 
Met  xiii.  730;  TibaU.  iv.  1,  73 ;  ApoU.  Khod.  iv. 
923 ;  Lycophr.  AUx.  743 ;  Tietz.  ChU.  x.  969 ; 
Eusuth.  ad  Odgtt.  xii.  104;  Cie.  Vtrr.  t.  56.)  The 
name  appears  to  have  early  become  proverbial,  in  the 
sense  of  anything  utterly  destructive,  or  insatiably 
ptedy.  (Aristoph.  Eq.  248;  Lyoojir.  ^4  fez.  668; 
Cic.  PkU.  ii.  27.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CHASTIEIS.    [Attica,  p. 329,  b.1 

CHASUABI  (XcerrovipuH,  Karouifioi,  Strab. 
p.  291 ;  Ptol.  ii  1 1.  §  23),  or  as  Velleins  (ii-  105) 
sod  Ammianna  HarceUinna  (xz.  10)  caU  them, 
ArruABU,  were  a  German  tribe,  wluch,  to  judge 
fron  its  name,  seems  to  have  been  oonnected  with 
the  Chatti.  According  to  Tacitus  {Gem.  34), 
they  dwelt  behind,  that  is,  to  the  east  of  the 
Bnicteri.  This  statement,  iumever,  and  still  more 
the  passage  of  Ptolemy,  render  it  extremely  difficult 
to  determine  to  what  part  of  Germany  the  Chssuari 
ought  to  be  assigned.  Latham  places  them  in  the 
sountry  between  the  rivers  Jivir,  Lippe,  and  Rhine; 
while  others  consider  the  Chasuari  and  the  Chat- 
tsarii  to  be  two  different  people.  The  latter  hy- 
potliesis,  however,  does  not  remove  the  difficulties. 
Notwithstanding  the  apparent  affinity  with  the 
Chatti,  the  Cliasuari  never  appear  in  alliance  with 
them,  but  with  the  Chensd,  the  enemies  of  the 
ChattL  The  meet  probable  supposition  as  to  the 
original  abode  of  the  Chasuari  is  that  of  Wilhelm 
(Cerman.  p.  189,  folh),  who  pkces  them  to  the 
north  of  the  Chatti,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Cbamavi 
and  the  river  Weter,  a  supposition  wliich  removes 
to  some  extent  the  difficulty  of  Ptolemy's  account, 
who  places  them  south  of  the  Snevi  (for  we  most 
read  with  all  the  MSS.  inrh  jobf  ioviitovs,  instead 
of  irip),  and  north-west  of  the  Chatti,  about  the 
toorces  of  the  river  Enu,  At  a  later  period  the 
tame  people  appear  in  a  diffiirent  country,  the 
neighbourhood  of  Geldem,  between  the  Bhine  and 
the  Menae,  wlwre  they  formed  part  of  the  con- 
federacy of  the  Franks  (Amm.  Marc.  {.  c)  In 
that  district  their  name  occurs  even  in  the  middle 
•ges,  in  the  pagui  Kattuariorum.  (Comp.  Wilhelm, 
Gem.  p.  181,  Ml.;  Latham's  TadL  Gtm.  Epileg. 
p.  hreiL  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

CHATENI,  an  Arab  tribe  inhabiting  the  Sinus 
Capenos,  which  Pliny  places  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  a  little  north  of  the  Sinus  Gerrai- 
cus  (vL  28.  s.  32) :  "  the  Sinus  Capenus  is  at  once 
ideDti6ed  with  Chat,  m  Katiff  Bay,  by  the  mention 
of  its  inhabitants,  the  Chatani."  (Forster,  Arabia, 
ToLu.  p.316.)  [G.W.] 

CHATRAMIS  (Xarpoftls),  a  country  of  Arabia 
Felix,  mentioned  by  Dionysias  Per.  (957),  and 
t^.Dstathius  (fld  Joe.)  ,as  sdjacent  on  the  south  to 
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ChaMamia,  aiU  oj^nateto  thecoastofPerria.  It, 
therefore,  corresponded  with  the  modem  district  of 
Oman,  at  the  SE.  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  and  is 
identified  by  Fonter  with  Dar-CharamataA,  and 
traced  to  Hadoram  the  Joctanite  patriarch.  (  Gen.  i. 

87.)   [COBODAMCM  PBOMOHTORlnil.]         [G.  W.] 

CHATRAMOTITAE,  a  people  of  the  south  of 
Arabia.  (Plin.  vi.  38.)  The  country  he  names 
Atramitae.  Both  names  are  but  difierent  forms  of 
Adiamitae  [AdrahitakI,  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia  still 
called  i7ii(jratm)ii(,  originally  settled,  it  woaM  appear, 
by  the  descendants  of  the  Joctanite  patriarch  Ha- 
sarmaveth.  (Celt.  x.  26  ;  Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  i. 
p.  113,  vol.  ii.  p.  324.)  [G.  W.l 

CHATRIAEI.     [IHDIA.] 

CHATTI  or  CATTI  (Xcfrroi,XirTai),oneof  the 
great  tribes  of  Germany,  which  rose  to  grat  import- 
ance after  the  decay  of  the  power  of  the  Chernsci. 
Their  name  is  itiU  preserved  in  Beaen  {Hauen). 
They  were  the  chief  tribe  of  the  Hermiones  (Plin. 
iv.  28),  and  are  described  by  Caesv  (B.  G.  iv.  19, 
vi.  10)  as  beksiging  to  the  Suevi,  although  Tadtns 
(Cerm.  30,  31)  dearly  distinguishes  them,  and 
that  justly,  for  no  German  tribe  remained  in  its 
original  looUty  more  permanently  than  the  Chatti 
We  first  meet  with  their  name  in  the  campaigns  of 
Drusus,  when  they  acquired  celebrity  by  their  wars 
against  the  Bomans,  and  against  the  Chernscana 
who  were  their  mortal  enemies.  (Tac.  Gem.  36, 
Ann.  i.  55,  xii.  37,  38;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  83, 36, 
hr.  1,  Ixvii.  4,  5;  Tac  Bit.  iv.  37,  Agr.  39,  41; 
Flor.  iv.  18;  Liv.  Epit.  140;  Snet  Domit.  6; 
Frontin.  Strat.  L 1 ;  Plin.  Pantg.  20.)  The  Bomans 
gained,  indeed,  many  advantages  over  them,  and 
under  Germanicus  even  destroyed  Mattiom,  their 
capital  (Tac  Ana.  i.  56),  but  never  succeeded  in 
reducing  them  to  permanent  submission.  In  the 
time  of  the  war  against  the  Marcomannians,  they 
made  predatory  incursions  into  Upper  Germany  and 
Rhaetia  (Captol.  M.AnUM.S).  The  kst  time 
they  are  mentioned  is  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century.  (Greg.  Tor.  it  9 ;  Chmd.  BeU.  Get.  419.) 
After  this  they  disappear  among  the  Franks.  Their 
original  habitadcna  appear  to  have  extended  from 
the  Wettervald  in  the  west  to  the  Saale  in  Fran- 
coma,  and  from  the  river  Maia  in  tlie  south  as  fta 
as  the  sources  of  the  Elison  and  the  Wetr,  so  that 
they  occupied  exactly  the  modem  coimtiy  of 
Bessen,  including,  perhaps,  a  portion  of  the  north- 
west of  Bavaria.  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §  82)  places 
them  more  eastward,  perliaps  in  consequence  of  their 
victoie*  over  the  Cheruacans.  The  Batavi  ai« 
said  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Chatti,  who 
emigrated  into  GauL  Soma  have  supposed  that 
the  Cenni  (Kirtm),  with  whom  the  Bomans  were 
at  war  nnder  Cancalla,  were  no  others  than  the 
Chatti  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxvil  14) ;  but  this  is  more 
than  doubtful.  (Comp.  Zeuss,  Die  DetUtdien  u. 
dit  Nttchbantanme,  f.  327,  foil.;  Wilbehn,  Ger- 
man, p.  181,  foil ;  Latham,  Tac.  Gtm.  p.  105, 
foU.)  [L.  8.} 

CHAUCI,  CAUCHI,  CAUCI,  CAYCl  (Kavx"', 
Kavin»),  a  German  tribe  in  the  east  of  the  Frisians, 
between  the  rivers  Emt  and  Elbe.  (Plin.  iv.  28, 
xvL  2;  Suet  Claud.  24;  Tac  Gem.  35,  Ann.  xi. 
18;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  63,  Ixiii.  30;  VeU.  Pat  ii.  106; 
Strab.  p.  291 ;  Lncan.  L  463;  Claud,  m  Entrop.  i. 
379,  de  Laud.  StiL  i.  225.)  In  the  east  their 
coontry  bordered  on  that  of  the  Saxones,  in  the 
north-west  on  that  of  the  Lcngobards»  and  in  th* 
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north  on  that  cf  the  Angrirarii,  M  that  the  modem 
Ohtenbtirj  and  Hanover  pretty  TOtAj  npreseot  the 
coontry  <^  the  ChaacL  It  wa*  trareraed  bj  the 
riTer  Vunixia,  which  divided  the  Cbaoct  isto 
Majorat  and  Mimftvt ;  the  fbmwr  occnpTing  the 
western  bank  of  the  rirer,  and  the  kttcr  the  eastern. 
(Tac.  Qtrm  3S.)  The  Chand  are  described  \>j 
Taeitos  aa  the  most  illnstrioas  tribe  amonf;  the 
Germans,  and  he  adds  tiiat  they  were  as  distin- 
goisbed  for  their  love  of  justice  and  peace,  as  fat 
their  Talonr  m  case  cf  need.  Pliny  (xvi.  I.  3),  on 
the  other  hand,  who  had  himself  been  in  tlieir 
eoontiy,  describes  them  as  a  poor  and  pitiable 
people,  who,  their  ooontry  being  ahnost  constantly 
ornflown  by  the  soa,  were  obliged  to  build  their 
habitations  on  natoral  or  artificial  eminences,  who 
lived  npon  fish,  and  had  only  rain-water  to  drink, 
which  they  kept  in  dstems.  This  latter  deserip- 
tioo  can  be  trie  only  if  limited  to  that  portion  of 
the  Chaaci  who  dwelt  on  the  sea  ecact,  bot  cannot 
apply  to  those  who  bred  further  inland.  The 
Gbaad  were  distingnished  as  iiavigaton,  but  also 
carried  on  piracy,  in  pursuit  of  which  they  sailed 
sooth  as  fiiir  as  tlie  ooast  of  Gaul.  (Tac  Amn.  xi. 
18;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  30.)  They  wen  subdued  by 
Tiberius  (VeU.  Pat.  ii.  108),  and  for  a  time  they, 
like  the  Frisians,  were  fiuthfnl  inends  of  the 
Ramans  (Tac.  Atm.  il  S,  17,  SI),  antU  th*  latter 
exasperated  them  by  their  insolenoe.  The  ooo- 
sequenoe  was,  that,  the  Komana  were  drirrai  {ram 
their  ooontry,  and  although  Gabinius  Secnndos 
gained  some  advantages  over  them,  to  which  be 
even  owed  the  hononrable  surname  of  Chandna 
(Dion  Cass.  Ix.  8;  Suet.  Clamd.  24),  and  altbongh 
Corbulo  oontinDed  the  war  against  them,  yet  the 
Komans  were  unable  to  recunqner  them.  (Tac  Aim. 
xL  19,  SO;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  30.)  llie  Chaaci  are 
DKOtkned  in  history  for  the  last  time  in  the  third 
century,  when  in  the  rdgn  of  Didins  Jnlianns,  they 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  Gaol.  (Spart.  Did.  JttL  L) 
At  that  tine  they  beiooged  to  Uie  coniederacy  of 
the  Saxea8,aiid  wen  coe  of  the  meat  wirhke  na- 
tions cf  Germany  (Julian.  Optra,  jip.  34,  56,  ed. 
Spanh.;  Zceim. iii  6);  they  had,  moreover,  extended 
so  far  south  and  west,  that  they  are  mentioned  as 
livii«  oa  the  banks  of  the  AWm.  (Claod.  de  Z^idL 
Sta.  L  2S5.)  [L.  S.] 

CHAULOTAEI  (XatAeroMH,  Eratosth.  i^  Strab. 
zvi.  p.  767),  an  Arab  tribe  at  the  NW.  of  the  Pei^ 
aian  GoU;  mentioned  by  Eratcsthenea.  Dr.  Welk, 
ibilowing  Bochart  and  otlier  anthorities,  has  observed 
•f  this  qaartcr :  *  In  these  parts  by  Eratosthenes 
an  placed  the  Chaukthaei ;  l^  Festos  Avicnos  the 
Cbaulosii;  by  Dioaysioa  Periegetes,  theChabbaii; 
and  by  Phny,  the  (Chanclei  or)  ChavefaKi ;  aD  re- 
taining, in  tiieir  nane,  most  of  the  radical  lettcn  of 
the  wo(d  Chavilah  *  (dted  by  Foister,  ..IraMo,  vol.  L 
Pk41).  This  ideotificatiGa  of  the  names  cf  the 
classical  geographers  with  the  Scriptorv  Havilah  is 
proved  and  Qlostiated  by  Ifr,  Fontcr  with  mocfa  n- 
scarch  (t  c  et  s«q.>  [O.  W.] 

CHAUS.  The  Soman  general  On.  Uanlins 
marched  from  Tabae  in  Pisidia  in  three  days,  or  per- 
h^B  not  three  whole  di^  to  the  river  Chnts.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  14.)  His  line  of  march  wss  to  Thabosia) 
on  the  Indns,  aod  thence  to  Cibyra.  The  Chaos 
nmst  hava  beia  one  of  the  nppsr  liMehee  cf  the 
Indus  [Dalmmm  Tdfy  [G.  L.]      > 

CHAZirXE  {XmCvri,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  736).  one  of  , 
the  districts  into  which  Sirabo  thvides  the  pbin  : 
eoantiy  tf  AaiTria,  reond  Ktnos  (Ninev«h>     The  ' 
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other  two  diviaan*  wen  named  Dolomeoe  and  C»> 
Uohene.  [V.] 

CHEIHABBHUS.    [Arooub,  p.  SOI ,  a.] 

CUEIUE'RItnil  (Xti^ov),  a  promontory  and 
harboor  cf  Thespntia  in  Epeims,  between  the  rivers 
Aeheroa  and  Tbyamis,  and  opposits  the  sootiwra 
pctnt  of  Corcyia.  In  the  two  naval  engagemeata 
between  the  Corcyraeana  and  Corinthiana  just  before 
the  Peloponnenan  war,  Cheimetiom  was  the  staliaa 
of  the  Corinthian  fleet  Leake  sopposes  the  promoi- 
tory  of  Cbeimerinm  to  be  £7.  Vm-lim,  and  the  bar- 
boor  that  of  ArpUaa.  (Thoc  1.  30,  46;  Stiab.  vii. 
pi  SS4;  Paos.  viii.  7.  §  S;  Stepb.  B.  «.  «.;  Leake, 
i^^ortikent  Oretee,  yoL  iiL  p.  5.) 

CHELAE  (X^Xiu),  a  place  on  the  eoMt  of  Bi- 
thynia,  marked  in  the  Table.  Arrian  (p.  13)  placea 
it  30  stadia  cast  of  the  isbmd  Thynias,  and  ISO  west 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Sangarius.  It  is  general^  iden- 
tified with  a  cape  named  Ktfhen  in  the  maps.  [6.L.] 

CHELENCyPHAGI.    [Aethiopia,  p.  58,  a.] 

OHELHXTNIA.  This  name  ocean  in  Stnba 
{f.  663)  in  the  genitive  XfAiSoWKr,  an  the  name  cf 
a  town  in  Phrygia.  Nothing  is  known  rf  the  place. 
It  haa  been  proposed  to  correct  the  reading  to  *A*- 
lajKlm.  (See  Groakord,  TrauiL  Strob.  -vA.  iiL 
p.  63.)  [G.  L.3 

CHELIXXXNUB  INSULAE  (XsXiS&unX  tw« 
rocks  (Steph.  B.  «.  e.  Xt^jUriet),  aooonfing  to  Pha- 
verinos,  one  called  Comdela,  and  the  other  Mela- 
nippeia;  bot  the  pesitioB  is  not  mentioned.  Scyhuc 
also  m«n<ioos  cnly  twoi  According  to  Stiaha  (p^ 
330),  the  Taorus  first  attains  a  great  elevati<n  opp». 
site  to  the  Chetidoaiae,  which  are  iaiaoda  dtoated  at 
the  ccnmsenceDMnt  ef  the  sea-coast  of  Pamphylia,  «r 
on  the  botdeis  of  Lyda  and  Pamphylia  (p.  651). 
They  were  off  the  Hien  Acra,  three  in  number, 
rujtged,  and  of  the  same  esteat,  distant  aboot  fiva 
stadia  fma  oat  another,  and  six  stadia  from  the 
coast;  one  of  them  has  aa  anchorage  or  port  (p.  666). 
Pliny  (v.  33),  who  places  these  ishnda  cytweite  to 
the  "  Tanri  pnmcntorinm,*  mentions  three,  and  ob- 
serves that  they  an  dangeims  to  navigatora;  hot  BO 
dangen  were  discovered  by  Beaofiaft.  There  are 
five  islands  off  the  Hiera  Acra,  which  is  now  Cape 
Kkttidamm :  "  two  of  these  islands  an  Groan  fcor  to 
five  hundred  feet  high ;  the  ether  three  are  small  and 
barren."  (Beaniort,  f  orosMMo,  p^  38.)  TbeGteefa 
still  call  them  CheUdoaiae,  of  which  the  Itafaa 
sailen  made  Ctiiiami;  and  the  Turks  have  adapted 
the  Italian  name,  and  caH  them  SkrMwm. 

Livy  (xzziit  41)  names  the  Hiera  Aoa,  cr  tl» 
Saered  Pronontocy  which  is  opposite  to  the  CbeS- 
dcniae,  CheBdoninm  proraentoriara.  [G.  L.] 

CHKLONATAS  (XcAw^os),  a  pramtBtoiy  <f 
Aduia,  and  the  most  westerly  point  of  the  Pslo- 
poonesos,  distant,  acconfing  to  Pliny,  two  mSea 
bum  CyDene.  (Strab.  viii.  pfL  335,  338,  34S; 
Pans.  i.  2.  $4;  Agathem.  L  5;  Pfia.  rr.  5.  a.  6; 
MeL  E  3.)  It  has  been  di^iiited  whether  Cheia- 
natas  eoneapends  to  C.  etsrmCsa (XlarfalBB)  erto 
C.  Tomess,  both  of  them  being  pcumoatsics  of  tfat 
penmeala  of  XtfcuaOi.  There  can  be  little  4onbt, 
faewever,  that  C.  TVirwaie,  the  rasat  suntlmly  of  the 
two,  is  the  ancient  Chekaiatas,  bath  becanae  tltere  is 
near  it  tin  small  island  mwitioaed  by  Sbabo  (p. 
338),  and  becaose  it  is  distant  two  miles  &«b  C(b- 
r'istea,thesacietfCylla&  It  is  pnhath,  hawercr, 
that  the  name  Chelwiatai  wag  eripnal^r  given  t»  the 
whole  pauBsala  of  K)imi*i,  ixoat  ito  ■■pymul 
reeemlihiii  s  to  a  tarteiaa.    (Leaka^F' 

p.»ia) 
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CHEUyNIDES  LACUS  (of  Xt^mnits  \iium), 
»  Bsries  of  kkes  (s]^>u«ntlj  three),  fognnad  b;  the 
river  Geir  in  Ljbia  Interior,  the  middle  one  being 
plaoed  bj  Ptolemy  in  49°  long,,  and  30°  N.  Ut 
ThflT  seem  to  cornspond  to  the  three  lakes  of  Bit- 
tluukim,  Malnlu  or  BadOa,  and  Fittre,  the  laat 
and  largwt  of  which  lies  £.  of  Late  Tdiad,  and  the 
other  twain  a  fine  to  the  NE.  of  FiUn.  (FtoL  iv.  6. 
§  13:  comp.  Osra  and  Libya.)  [P.  S.] 

CHEHUIS  (Xiftut),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Chemmite  Nome  in  the  Thebaid,  and  one  cf  the 
moat  ancient  cities  in  Egrpt,  stood  apon  the  eastam 
bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  to  a  riTor-island  of  similar 
name.  Cheninaa  snbseqnently  became  Faaopolis, 
nnder  which  title  it  is  more  particularly  described. 
[PAXOPOU&]  From  the  Chemmite  nome,  and 
dty  of  the  Thebaid,  mnst  be  distinguished  the 
Chemmito  or  Chemtnta  noma,  and  floating  island 
Chemmis  or  Cbembis,  near  the  aty  of  Buto  in  the 
Delta.  [BcTO.]  The  ethnio  word  Cham  or  Ham, 
and  also  the  Coptic  appellatian  of  the  Nile  Vallsy — 
El  Chtm  or  the  Black  Earth, — an  ^iparmtly 
contained  in  the  name  of  Chemmis;  and  the  city 
was  ancient  enoogh  to  hare  been  nearly  coDtemponry 
with  the  aborigines  of  the  Thebaid.        [W.  B.  D.] 

CHEN  or  CHEN A£  (X^c,  Stepb.  B.  <.  7. ;  Xvm, 
Pans.,  Died. :  £lK  Xrivm,  Xip>icis),  the  birthplace 
of  Hyson,  whom  Plato  and  others  mantkn  as  one  of 
the  Seran  Sages  of  Greece.  (Plat  Prolog,  p.  343, 
s.)  There  was  a  dispute  among  the  ancients  re- 
specting thia  place,  some  placing  it  in  Tbessaly  at 
the  foot  of  Ht.  Oeta,  and  others  in  lAconia  (Diog. 
Lafiit.  L  106);  but  the  balance  of  snthorities  is  in 
&Tonr  of  the  former  of  these  two  situations.  Pan- 
sanias  (z.  84.  §  I)  caUs  it  a  village  ou  Mt.  Oeta; 
and  Diodoms  {Excerpt,  de  ViH.  at  Vit.  p.  335)  de- 
scribes Myson  as  a  Maliaa,  who  dwelt  in  the  Tillage 
of  Chenae.  Stephanns  B.,  on  the  other  hand,  places 
Chen  in  Laconia.  It  haa  been  conjectured  that  this 
coninsicti  may  baTe  arisen  from  the  colony  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  foonded  in  tbe  district  of  Oeta. 
(Thnc.  iii.  92.) 

CHENOBO'SCIA,  or  CHENOBaSCIUM  (7bh 
ralvncia,  PtoL  It.  5.  §  73 ;  Stei^.  B.  *.  v.;  IIm 
AnUm,  p.  166  ;  Xqi'««oiraIsi>,  Nat.  Imp. :  Elk. 
XifvoCoowutTDt),  or  the  Goose-pens,  was  a  district  of 
the  Thebaic  in  Egypt,  ou  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Nile,  40  milea  NW.  of  CapUa,  and  in  lat.  36°  3'  N. 
It  lay  nearly  opposite  the  cities  of  DiospoUs  Parva, 
•od  LepidSton  Folie,  and  contained  a  city,  or  hamlet, 
also  doiominated  Chenoboada.  The  name  of  the 
Gooae-pen  indicates  the  purpose  to  whjdi  this  tract 
of  water-meadows  was  appropriated,  although,  in- 
deed, a  geographer  cited  by  Stephanns  Bys.  (s.  e.) 
denies  the  existence  of  goose-pastures  at  Chenoboeda, 
and  says  that,  on  the  ccotraiy,  the  meadows  served 
as  a  pen,  or  preserve  of  crocodiles.  But  when  it  is 
remembosd  that  the  goosa  was  a  favourite  viand  of 
the  Egyptian  priests  (Herod,  ii.  37),  that  the  bird 
was  sacred  to  Isis,  and  is  frequently  depicted  on  the 
monnmental  records  of  Egyptian  domestic  life  (Ro- 
sellmi,  M.  C.  iv.,  Ixix.,  &o.  &o.),  and  that  its  quills 
were  osed  in  writing,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that 
sosne  districts  in  the  Nile  Valley  shotild  have  been 
iqapropriated  to  the  rearing  of  geese.         [W.  B.  D.] 

CUEREU  (4  Xfpim,  or  Xatpim,  Schd-mNicand. 
Thtriae.  p.  633;  It  Anton,  p.  154-5 ;  Greg.  Na- 
zianz.  Or.  21.  p.  391,  Bened.  ed.;  Athauas.  Vit. 
S.  Antim.  p.  8S0),  supposed  to  be  the  modem  village 
of  Ktriun  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt  Aoeoiding  to 
the  istber  conflicting  statements  in  the  Itineraries, 
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Charen  was  about  mid-way  between  Alexandrm 
and  Hermopolis,  bong  abaat  20  or  34  miles  from 
aitber.  The  nams,  however,  is  comparatively  of 
raoent  data,  and  seems  to  be  a  purely  Coptic  appd- 
lation,  answering  to  the  Hellenio  SxtSw,  or  Packet- 
boat.  Cher«u,  according  to  the  above-cited  scholiast 
on  Nicander,  was  near  to  Schedia  (camp.  Strab.  zviL 
p.  800),  and  seems  in  Bumaa  tuies  to  have  super- 
seded it, — sodt  mntatians  in  places  of  anchorage 
being  cenunoo  in  rivers  which,  like  the  Nile,  bring- 
ing down  great  volumes  of  alluvial  soil  periodically, 
change  the  approach  to  tbdr  banks.  At  Schedia  or 
Cheren,  was  stationed  a  general  ferry-boat,  of  which 
the  toll  formed  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Henno- 
pdite  nooie.  .  [W.  B.  D.] 

CHERITH  {Xoppit,  LXX.),  a  brook  mentioned 
only  in  the  history  of  Elijah  (I  Ktngt,  xviL  3 — 7) 
without  any  further  notice  of  its  situation  than  that 
it  was  "  befbni  Jordan,"  an  expression  which  might 
either  signify  east  of  the  Jordan,  or  on  the  way  to 
the  Jordan.  No  value  whatever  can  be  attached  to 
Dr.  Bobinson's  attempt  to  identify  it  with  Wadf  Kelt 
(_Bib.  Ra.  vol.  ii.  p.  288),  a  small  stream  which  runa 
throngh  a  rocky  valley  inusediatdy  to  the  north  of 
the  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  and  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  bordeis  of  Jndah  and  Benjamin. 
(Joik.  IV.  7.)  [G.  W.] 

CHERSONE'SUS  (X<pcr(!ni<r«),  a  name  boms 
by  three  places  in  Crete.  1.  A  point  on  the  W. 
coast,  identified  with  iTeroRtM,  near  Ponto  di  Corbo 
(Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  8 ;  Hoeck,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  379.) 

3.  (PtoL  iii.  17.  §  5;  Sladiam.  §331,  333. 
Hierocl.),  the  haven  of  Lyctus,  with  a  temple  of 
Britomartis  (Strab.  x.  p.  479),  16  M.  P.  from 
Cnossos.  (Peut.  Tab.)  Mr.  Pashley  (Trar.  vol.  i. 
p.  368)  found  ruins  dose  to  a  little  port  ou  the 
shore,  and  the  actual  names  of  the  villages  Kker- 
tinetot  and  Episcopiani,  indicate  that  here  is  to  be 
found  what  was  once  the  andent  port  of  Lyctus,  and 
afterwards  became  an  Episcopal  dty.  (Hoeck,  vd.  i. 
p.  408.) 

3.  Strsbo  (zviL  p^  838)  describes  the  great  har- 
bonr  of  Oyienaica  near  the  promontory  of  Ardanazes 
as  lying  oppoute  to  Chersoneens  of  Crete ;  the  same 
author  (x.  f.  479)  places  Praeens  between  the 
Samonian  promontory  and  Cheisonesus.  There 
must  have  been,  therefore,  a  point  to  the  S  of  tiie 
island  bearing  tlus  name,  the  position  of  which  is 
not  known.  (Hoeck,  voL  L  p.  433 ;  Eckhd.  vol.  ii. 
p.  307.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


COIX   OF   CHSRSOHESUS   IK  CRETE. 

CHERSONESUS  AUBEA.  [Aoiuu.] 
CHEBSONE'SUS  Cl'UBBICA  (X«f»r(i>7)<ros 
Kiltt/tueli :  Jutland),  the  large  peninsula  terminat- 
ing on  the  N.  in  the  promoiUoritim  Cinbrorum, 
between  the  German  Ocean  on  the  W.  and  the  siniu 
Lagtau  and  Codamu  on  the  £.  (PtoL  IL  1 1.  §  3  ; 
Strab.  p.  393.)  Strabo  is  the  first  ancient  authority 
msDtianing  this  peninsuU,  for  it  was  only  during 
the  campaigns  of  Tiberias  in  the  north-west  of 
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Genaaif,  ibat  the  BoicaiH  heud  of  its  exutenoe. 
Aooording  to  Pliny  (W.  87),  its  mUire  luune  was 
Cattris,  which  is  otherwise  anknown.  Its  commoD 
name  is  derived  from  its  inhabitants,  the  diRbri, 
who  contiuned  to  inhabit  it  in  tlie  time  of  the 
Boman  emperors.     Cotnp.  CtMBRi.  [L.  S.] 

CUERSONE'SUS  HEBACLEOTICA  or  PAB- 
VA.    [Taurica  Chersohesds.] 

CHERSONE'SUS  MAGNA  (Xtffiniirn  iupa, 
Stisb.  ivii.  p.  838;  XtiMriin)v»t  /uyi^-n,  Ptol.iT. 
9.  §  2 ;  aUo  called  XipfWfO,  Etk.  Xippoipiot, 
Sleph.  B.  <.  V.  Xtpa6rri<ros  :  Rat-et-Tii,  mlg. 
liaxalin),  one  of  the  chief  promontories  of  N.  Africa, 
forming  the  NE.  headland  of  the  great  oonrez  pro- 
jection of  the  Cyrenaie  coast,  bat  reckoned  as  be- 
lonj^ng  to  tlanniuica.  It  had  a  city  and  baibonr. 
It  was  called  Great  in  contradisUnction  to  the  Chei^ 
sonesns  Parra  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  half  a  degree 
W.  of  AlexandrU.  (PtoL  iT.  5.  §  9;  Barth,  Wm. 
dervngm,  &e.  pp.  501,  647.)  [P.  S.] 

CHERSONE'SUS  TAURICA.  [TadricaOhkb- 

SOHBSUS.] 

CHERSONE'SUS   THHA'CICA   (Xeptr^nxror 

Bpficfa),  the  peninsula  extending  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  into  the  Aegean,  between  the  Hellespont 
and  the  bay  3f  Helas.  Near  Agora  it  was  pro- 
tected by  a  wall  mnning  across  it  against  inror- 
sions  from  the  mainland.  (Xenoph.feU.iii.3,  §10; 
Died.  XTi.  38;  Plin.  it.  18;  Agath.  5.  p.  108; 
Plat.  Ptr.  19.)  The  isthmas  traveraed  by  the 
wall  was  only  36  stadia  in  breadth  (Herod,  vi.  36 : 
eomp.  Scyl.  p.  28;  Xenoph.  /.  c);  but  the  length  of 
the  peninsula  from  this  wall  to  its  southern  ex- 
tremity,cape  Mastnsia,  was  420  stadia  (Herod.  I.  c). 
It  is  now  called  the  peniiuula  of  tMe  DardaneiUt, 
or  ofGaUipoli.  It  was  originally  inhabited  by 
Thracians,  but  was  colonised  by  the  Greeks,  es- 
pecially Atbenian.s,  at  a  very  early  period.  (Herod. 
Ti.  34,  foil;  Nepoe,  Milt.  1.)  Dnring  the  Persian 
wars  it  was  occupied  by  the  Persians,  and  after 
their  expulsion  it  was,  for  a  time,  ruled  over  by 
Athens  and  Sparta,  until  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Biacedonians,  and  became  the  object  of 
conteniion  among  the  successors  of  Alexander.  The 
Romans  at  length  conquered  it  from-  Antiochns. 
Its  principal  towns  were,  Garcia,  Pactta,  Cal- 
urous,  AiAPBCOHHEScs,  SiBSTos,  MADTTire,  and 
Elabcs.  [L.  S.] 

CHERSONE'SI  PROMONTORIUM  (Xtfxrin). 
aos  ixpa),  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ri.  7)  towaids  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  the 
country  of  the  Leaniti.  It  apparently  formed  the 
southern  promontoiy  of  the  Leanites  Sinus  mentioned 
by  the  same  geographer,  and  is  identified  by  Eorster 
with  Rat-d-Chir.  (^Arabia,  toL  iL  p.  213,  comp^ 
vol.  i.  p.  48.)  _      [G.  W.] 

CHERUSCI  (XtfOuaKoi,  XiipoSaim,  or  Xeu- 
pommt),  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  German 
tribes,  aind  mentioned  eren  by  Caesar  (£.  G.  vi.  10) 
as  a  people  of  the  same  importance  as  the  Sueri, 
from  vbom  they  were  separated  by  the  Silra  Baoenis. 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  define  the  exact  part  of 
Germany  occupied  by  them,  as  the  ancients  do  not 
always  duitingaiah  between  the  Chemscans  proper, 
and  those  tribes  which  only  belonged  to  the  coo- 
federatioB  of  the  Cheroscans.  But  we  are  probably 
not  lar  wrong  in  saying  that  their  eoontiy  extended 
irom  the  Visurgis  in  the  W.  to  the  Albis  in  the  E, 
and  from  Melibocus  in  the  N.  to  the  ndghbourfaood 
of  the  Sndeli  in  the  S.,  so  that  the  ChamaTi  and 
I^ngobardi  wen  their  noctbem   neighboars,  the 
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Chatti  the  western,  the  Hermnndnii  the  soaihetn, 
and  the  Silingi  and  Semnones  their  eastern  neigh- 
bours. (Comp.  Caes.  Le.;  Dion  Cass.  Ir.  t.;  Flor. 
It.  12.)  After  the  time  of  Caesar,  they  appear  to 
hare  been  on  good  terms  with  the  Botnans;  bat 
when  the  Utter  had  already  subdoed  sereral  of 
the  most  powerfiil  German  tribes,  and  had  made' 
sach  progress  as  to  be  able  to  take  their  wmter 
quarten  in  Gennony,  the  imprudence  and  tyranny 
of  Vams,  the  Boman  commander,  brought  aboot  a 
change  in  the  relation  between  the  Bomana  and 
Chemscans;  for  the  latter,  nnder  thor  chirf  Armi- 
nius,  formed  a  amfoderatian  with  many  smaller 
tribes,  and  in  A.  D.  9  completely  defeated  the  Ronaa* 
in  the  iiunoiu  battle  of  the  Teatobnig  forest.  (DioD 
Cass.  iTi.  18 ;  Tae.  Ann.  u.  9 ;  VeU.  Pat.  ii.  118; 
Suet.  Aug.  49 ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  891.)  Alter  this, 
Germanicus  waged  war  against  them  to  blot  oat 
the  stain  which  the  German  barbarians  bad  cast 
upon  the  Roman  name;  but  the  Romans  were  nn- 
saeceesfol  (Tac.  Ami.  I  S7,  foil.,  ii.  8,  foil.),  and  it 
was  only  owing  to  the  internal  disputes  and  fends 
among  the  Germans  themselres,  that  they  ws« 
conquered  by  the  Chatti  (Tac  Germ.  S6X  »>  that 
Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1.  §  19)  knew  them  c«ily  as  a  small 
tribe  on  the  suuui  of  the  Harz  mountain,  though 
it  is  possible  also  that  sereral  tribes  which  he  men- 
tions in  their  neighbonrhood  nnder  different  names, 
were  only  branches  of  the  great  Cheruscan  natioo. 
At  a  later  period,  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  ceo- 
tory,  the  Chemscans  again  appear  in  the  ooofedera- 
tion  of  the  Franks.  (Nazar.  Paneg.  CoiuL  18  ; 
CUudian,  de  IV.  Com.  Eon.  450,  de  BdL  Set.  419; 
comp.  PHn.  It.  28 ;  LiT.  Efit.  138 ;  Zenas,  Dis 
Dmtnh.  pp.  105, 383,  foil;  Wilhehn,  Germ.  p.  190, 
foil.;  Latham,  on  Tac.  Germ.  p.  129,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 
CHE'SINUS.  [Sarmatia  Eukopaba.] 
CHES1U&    [Samos.] 

CHESULOTU  (XanKiOalt,  XamXit,  LXX. 
Joik.  zix.  12, 18),  a  town  near  Monnt  Tabor,  in  the 
harden  of  Zabnlon  and  Issachar.  Dr.  RoUnson 
conjectures  that  the  modem  Tillage  of  Ik$Al  may 
represent  this  ancient  site.  It  is  sitnated  in  the 
plain  at  the  western  foot  rf  Mount  Tabor,  between 
Little  Hermoo,  and  the  northern  hills  that  form  the 
boundaiy  of  the  great  plain.  He  writes  "  It  is  pro- 
bably the  Chesulloth  and  Chisloth-Tabor  of  the  Book 
of  Joshua;  the  Chasalus  of  Easebins  and  Jerome  in 
the  plain  near  Tabor;  and  the  Xaloth  of  Josephna, 
sitnated  in  the  great  plain."  (£•&.  KeM.  T<j.  iji. 
p.  182.)  TG.  W.] 

CHILIOCaMON(XiAiAm./u>rw««b.^).  [AxA- 
SIA,  p.  118] 

CHIHAERA  (Xiiuxipa),  a  mountain  in  Lyria,  in 
the  terriloiy  cf  Phaselis,  where  there  was  a  flame 
baraing  on  a  rock  ocntinually.  Pliny  (iL  106 ; 
T.  87)  quotes  Ctesias  as  his  authority,  and  the 
passage  of  Ctesias  is  also  preserTed  by  Pbodos 
(Cod.  72).  Ctesias  adds,  that  water  did  not 
extinguish  the  flame,  but  increased  it.  The  flame 
was  examined  by  Beaufort  (^Karamania,  p.  47,  &r.), 
who  is  the  modem  disooTorcr  ef  it.  This  Tamar, 
as  it  ia  called,  is  situated  oa  the  coast  of  Lyda, 
south  of  the  great  mountains  cf  S(jyma  and  of 
Phaselis  (_Teiri>ta).  According  to  Sptatt's  Lfda 
(tdI.  ii.  p.  181),  near  Adratdan,  not  far  fratn  the 
ruins  of  Olympos,  "  a  number  of  nonded  serpentioe 
hills  rise  among  the  limeetooe,  and  some  of  them 
bear  up  masses  of  that  rock :  at  the  junction  of  one 
of  these  masees  of  scaglia  with  the  serpendoe  is  the 
Tttnar,  £uneas  as  the  CbimMca  (f  the  Maamta :  it 
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is  nothing  mora  than  a  stnam  of  inflananabk  g« 
iuning  from  a  crevice,  such  aa  is  seen  in  sereral 
places  in  the  Apennines." 

It  is  likelj  enoDgh  that  the  stoiy  of  the  Chimaeia 
in  the  Iliad  (vi.  179)  bad  its  oiigin  in  this  phe- 
nomenm.  Servins  (ad  ^en.  tL  288,  "  flanimisqne 
snnata  Chimaera  " )  gives  a  corioas  explanation  of 
the  passage  in  VirgiL  He  conwUy  places  the  6n 
on  the  top  of  the  monntain;  bat  adds,  there  are 
liooi  near  it ;  the  middle  port  of  the  monntain 
aboonds  in  goats,  and  the  lower  part  vith  serpenta ; 
which  is  obvioosl;  an  attempt  to  ezpkin  the  passage 
of  Homer  (oomp.  Orid.  Met.  iz.  647,  &c.)  Strabo 
connects  the  fable  of  the  Chimaera  with  the  mountain 
of  Crsgns  io  Lycia ;  and  he  saTs  that  there  is,  not 
lar  off,  a  rarine  called  Chimaera,  which  opens  into 
the  interior  from  the  sea  (p.  665).  This  is  not  the 
Chimaera  of  Ctesias,  which  i<  near  Phaaelis.  [6.  L.] 

CHIMAERA  (Xifuupa:  Khimdra),  a  town  of 
Epeima  in  the  district  Chaonia,  now  gives  its  name 
t«  the  Acroceraanian  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which 
it  stands.  At  Khm4ra  maj  be  seen  several  peoea 
of  Hsllenio  work,  which  serve  as  fbnndatims  to  some 
of  the  modem  houses.  (Plin.  iv.  1 ;  Procop.  de 
Aedif.  iv.  4;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  i.  pp.  7, 
82,  89,  seq.) 

CHIHElilUM.     [Cheimkrium.] 

CHI-NALAPH  (XtPoKiip,  PtoL  iv.  2.  § 5;  VR. 
Xinl^aX :  SieUif),  the  largest  river  of  Hauretania 
Caesariensis,  and,  next  to  the  Malva,  of  all  N.  Africa, 
is  jet  onlj  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  places  its 
source  in  U.  Zalacus.  Its  chief  sources  are  in  J^>el 
Amur,  above  34°  M.lat.,  whence  it  flows  nearly  N.  to 
about  36°  20'  K.  lat,  and  there  turning  W.  waters 
the  great  valley  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  which  forms 
on  of  the  most  important  inland  districta  of  Algeria, 
sod  in  which,  upon  the  river,  are  the  towns  of  MUi- 
ana  (Maliana)  and  OrUtauvUle  (Castellum  Tmgi- 
tannm).  [P.  S.] 

CHINNEKETH  (Kenp4e,  LXX),  a  fenced  city 
cf  the  tribe  of  Naphthali  {Joth.  xix.  35.)  It  was 
ai^arently  situated  near  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  which 
in  the  earlier  books  is  called  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth 
(Ntmb.  uziv.  il;Deui.  UL  17;  Josh.  zii.  3),  and 
'  the  plains  south  of  Chinneroth  "  (Joih.  zi.  2)  is 
the  gitat  valley  of  the  Jordan  —  the  lUya  uttloy  of 
Joaephns.  It  was  supposed  by  S.  Jerome  and  others 
to  be  the  ancient  representative  of  the  city  Tiberias, 
snd  certainly  Beland's  argument  is  not  valid  against 
thU  theory.     (Poii***.  pp.  161,  724.)     [G.W.] 

CHIOS  (Xiot :  Elh.  Xut,  contracted  &om  Xlios; 
Adj.  Xiaicit :  Khio,  Scio ;  Said  Adatti,  as  the 
Ttu-ks  call  it,  or  Sakiaadan,  according  to  other 
authorities),  an  island  of  the  Aegean,  opposite  to 
the  peninsula  in  which  Erythrae  was  utmitod.  The 
various  iancifiU  reasons  for  the  name  are  collected 
by  Stephanus  (a.  r.  Xiot :  comp.  Pans.  vii.  6.  §  4). 
The  earlier  names  of  the  island  were  Aothalia, 
according  to  Ephorus  quoted  by  Pliny  (v.  31),  and 
Uacris,  an  epithet  probably  derived  from  its  form, 
and  Pityusa  or  Pine  island,  from  the  pine  forests. 
(Plin.<.c;  Strab.  p.  589.) 

A  strait  5  miles  wide  in  the  narrowest  part  sepa- 
rates the  island  &om  the  mainland  of  Asia.  Seen 
from  the  sea  to  the  NE.  "  the  bold  and  yellow 
moontains  of  Sdo  form  a  striking  outline  against 
the  blue  sky  "  (Hamilton,  Raearcha,  <jv.  voL  iL 
p.  5).  Chios  lies  from  north  to  south,  and  its  ex- 
treme length  is  about  32  miles.  The  greatest  width, 
which  is  in  the  n(nthem  part,  is  about  18  miles ; 
and  in  the  narrowest  part,  which  is  somewhat  nearer 
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to  the  soDtfaem  than  the  northern  extremity,  it  in 
mly  about  8  miles  wide.  The  drcuit  (rti>iir\ous) 
according  to  Strabo  (p.  645)  is  900  stadia ;  but 
Pliny  makes  it  125  Boman  miles,  or  1,000  stadia; 
and  laidorus,  whom  he  quotes,  makes  it  134.  The 
real  circuit  is  abcnt  110  English  miles  by  the  maps. 
Pliny's  125  miles  may  be  nearly  exact.  The  area 
may  be  somewhat  about  400  square  miles,  English, 
or  about  thrice  the  area  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Clin- 
ton very  errooeously  makes  it  only  257  square  miles 
{Fasti,  Pop.  of  Ancient  Greece,  p.  411). 

Strabo's  description  commences  on  the  east  side 
of  the  island,  where  the  chief  town,  Chios,  was 
sitnated,  which  had  a  harbour  capable  of  hold' 
ing  80  ships.  His  periplus  is  southwardn.  He  next 
mentions  the  Posiditun,  now  Cape  Mattico,  the 
southern  point  of  the  island ;  then  Phanae  (Thuc 
viii.  24),  where  there  was  a  deep  recess,  a  temple  of 
ApoUo,  and  a  grove  of  palm-trees.  There  was  also 
a  point  or  headland  at  Phanae  (Steph.  «.  v.  tdntu), 
which  Ptolemy  also  mentions  under  the  name 
Phanaea.  Livy.  (xliv.  28)  mentiona  the  Promon- 
torium  Phanae  as  a  convenioit  phtce  to  sail  from  to 
Macedonia.  It  seems  to  correspond  to  Port  ilesta, 
on  the  western  coast.  After  Phanae,  proceeding 
northward  along  the  west  coast,  Strabo  mentiona 
Notiom,  a  beach  which  was  adapted  for  hauling  up 
ship* ;  and  then  Laii,  a  beach  of  the  same  chancter, 
whence  the  distance  to  the  city  of  Chios,  on  the 
opposite  coast,  was  60  stadia.  The  positim  of  Laii 
is  fixed  by  this  description  at  or  near  a  place  marked 
Port  Abmtha  in  some  maps.  Groskurd  (Traml. 
Strab.  voL  iii.  f.  26)  proposes  to  change  this  name 
to  Lalnus,  or  Laini,  "  the  stony  shore."  According 
to  Koray,  who  was  a  native  of  Smyrna,  the  Greeka 
still  call  this  coast,  with  the  harboiu-  Metta,  which 
belongs  to  it,  by  the  name  of  LMHimena ;  and  he 
remarks  that  the  isthmus  at  this  part  is  the  nar- 
rowest. But  this  is  not  true  of  Port  Meita,  for  the 
island  contracts  several  miles  north  of  that  point. 

The  periplus  from  the  town  of  Chios  to  Laii  is 
360  stadia  (Strab.).  The  real  distance  is  about  60 
miles,  and  Strabo's  measure  is  incorrect. 

Strabo  mentions  no  other  place  on  the  west  coast, 
till  he  comes  to  the  promontory  Melaena,  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Psyra  (Pmra),  which  island  he  places 
only  50  stadia  &x>m  the  cape,  which  is  too  little,  for 
it  is  1 1  or  12  miles.  Melaena  seems  to  be  Cape 
S.  Nicolo.  After  the  promontory  Melaena  comes 
the  Ariusia,  a  rocky  shore  without  harbours,  about 
300  stadia  in  lengOi ;  but  this  tract  produced  the 
best  of  all  the  Greek  wines.  Then,  the  monntain 
Pelinaeus,  the  highest  summit  in  the  island.  This 
is  Mt.  Eliot,  a  common  name  for  mountains  in  the 
Greek  archipelago.  The  island  has  a  marble  qnarry. 
This  is  the  sum  of  Strabo's  incomplete-description  of 
Chios.  He  makes  the  distance  from  Chios  to 
Lesbus  400  stadia ;  bat  the  nearest  points  are  not 
more  than  SO  miles  apart. 

The  northern  part  of  Chios  is  the  meet  rugged 
and  mountainous,  but  all  the  island  is  uneven,  and 
the  epithet  waatoKivrea  in  the  Homeric  Hymn, 
quoted  by  Thucydides  (iiL  104),  is  appropriate.  It 
is  a  rocky  island,  generally  ill  provided  with  water, 
and  rain  comes  seldom.  It  produces,  however,  some 
com  and  good  wine.  The  wine  was  exported  to 
Italy  under  the  name  of  Vinum  Arvi^um  in  Pliny's 
time  (ziv.  7),  and  it  is  often  mentioned  by  the 
Roman  writers.  The  Arvisia  which  produced  this  fine 
wine,  is  the  Ariusia  of  Straboi.  (See  Vib.  Sequester, 
p.  289,  ed.  Oberlin).     The  country  about  Phanae 
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WM  also  t  wine-gfowing  tmct  (VIrg.  Otorg.  H.  9T, 
"  rex  ipee  PhuuMni,"  &c.) ;  there  wu  a  storj  that 
the  peopl*  of  this  island  claimsd  to  be  the  diacorerm 
of  ttie  art  of  wine  making.  (Theopomp.  quoted  by 
Athen.  p.  S6, ed.  Cas.)  Thevenot  {Tranb  into  tia 
Levant,  Engl.  TniuL  part  L  p.  M,  &a.)  {bond  the 
wine  thick;  bat  be  most  ban  ben  ill  urved,  or 
have  got  hold  of  some  vino  ooUo.  Chandler  (TVa- 
Mb  in  Alia  Minor,  c.  It),  who  was  tzcated  by  an 
English  resident,  foiuid  the  wijua  exeelkot  Another 
chief  product  of  the  island  was  the  gam  mastio 
(Plin.  xii.  17),  which  was  in  great  repnte  in  ancient 
times,  and  still  forms  one  of  the  chief  prodncts  of  the 
island.  This  resin  is  got  from  the  Lentiscos  bj 
making  incisions,  and  collecting  the  fluid  when  it 
has  hardened.  The  naade  of  getting  it  is  described 
bj  Tberenot  and  Toamelbrt.  Chioa  mm  also  noted 
for  its  figs  (Varr.  <itR.B.i.  41),  which  had  been 
transplanted  into  Italy.  The  Island  contained  a  clay 
adapted  fur  pottery  (Strab.  p.  S 1 7).  In  Theranot's 
time  all  the  earthenware  that  was  used  in  the 
island,  was  noode  at  a  village  named  Armolia.  The 
island  is  healthy.  The  brauty  of  the  women  is  oe- 
lebratod  by  ancient  writers  and  modtm  traTellam. 
The  growth  of  the  vine,  olive,  lemon,  orange,  citnin, 
and  palm,  show  what  the  tempwatare  is.  Thevenot 
says  that  the  island  is  sabjeot  to  eartfaqoakes ;  and 
the  &II  of  a  school-house  recorded  by  Herodotus 
(vi.  27)  may  have  been  owing  to  an  earthquake. 
(Siieton.  Tib.  8.) 

The  town  or  the  island  of  Chios  was  one  of  the 
places  that  claimed  to  be  the  birth-place  of  Homer, 
and  the  natives  show  a  place  on  the  north  coast  of 
the  island,  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  which 
they  call  Homer's  school.  Chandler  supposed  the 
place  to  have  been  a  temple  of  Cybele,  open  at  the 
top,  and  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  rock.  It  is  of 
an  oval  form,  and  in  the  centre  was  the  figure  of  the 
goddess,  which  wanted  the  bead  and  arm  when 
Cliandler  saw  it  She  was  represented  sitting,  and 
on  each  side  of  the  chair,  and  also  behind,  was  the 
figure  of  a  lion.  Bound  the  inside  is  a  kind  of  seat. 
Pococke  changed  the  goddess  into  Homer,  and  the 
two  lions  on  the  sides  <k  the  chair  into  Hoses.  It  is 
a  rude  picoe  of  workmanship,  perhaps  of  great  an- 
tiqnity,  and  cut  in  the  rock  (Chandler,  c.  1 6,  and 
the  note  in  the  French  edition).  The  distinguished 
natives  of  Chios  were  Ion,  the  tragic  vnriter,  Theo- 
pompns,  the  historian,  and  the  sophist  Theocritns. 
(Strabo.)  Also,  Metrodoras,  and  the  geographer 
Scymnus. 

The  chief  town  of  Chios,  as  already  observed,  had 
the  name  of  Chios,  thoui^h  Strabo  does  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  city,  but  the  passage  is  probably 
corrupt.  (See  Oroskurd's  note,  vol.  iii.  p.  S6.)  It  was 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  and  is  now  named  Scio, 
though  it  seems  to  be  called  Kastro  in  some  maps. 
The  city  and  its  environs  are  like  Genoa  and  its 
territory  in  miniature.  Some  anthorities  (Dionys. 
Perieg.  535)  place  It  at  the  foot  of  Pellena«ns,  which 
seems  to  be  the  same  name  as  Strabo's  Pelinaeus. 
Probably  the  name  of  the  high  range  of  Pelinaeus 
may  have  extended  as  hx  south  as  the  town  of 
Chios.  Chandler  conid  not  see  cither  stadium, 
odeum  or  theatre,  the  usual  accompaniments  of  every 
Greek  town,  and  we  know  that  Chios  had  a  theatre. 
As  there  was  a  marble  quarry  in  the  vicinity,  there 
was  abundance  of  bnilding  materials.  The  stones  of 
the  old  Greek  town  hare,  donbtless,  been  used  tat 
building  the  modem  town,  for  marbles  and  ba»- 
reliefis  are  seen  in  the  walls  of  the  town  and  c^  the 
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henses.  On  the  east  side  of  the  island  was  a  town 
Delphiniom,  in  a  strong  position,  with  harboun,  and 
not  far  from  Chios  (Thnc  viii.  38 ;  Xeu.  HeB. 
i.  S.  §  16).  The  modern  site  is  indicated  by  the 
name  DelpUno.  Bolisan*  (Thnc  viji.  34)  is  To- 
litio  on  the  NW.  coast,  south  at  Cape  5.  Kicoh. 
Stephanas  («. «.  BoXurr^i)  has  made  a  mistake  in 
phciiig  it  in  Aeolis,  though  he  quotes  Tbucydides 
(^iw  lytiri'),  and  says  that  the  historian  calls  it 
Bohscoa.  Thueydide*  (viiL  24)  also  mentiona  a 
plaoe  called  Leiicomnm  (Amcm'wt'),  the  the  cC 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  known.  Cardamyh, 
also  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (viii.  24),  as  a  pbce 
where  the  Athenians  buided  to  attack  Uie  people  cf 
Chios,  is  KhardmnH,  a  little  distance  from  the  KE. 
coast  of  the  island.  According  to  Tlievenot  there  is 
a  good  harbour  at  Cardamila,  as  he  writes  it,  which 
ha  phces  two  miles  from  the  coast.  The  country 
round  Cardamyle  is  fertile,  abounds  in  springs,  and 
is  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  The 
situation  of  Caucasa  (Herod,  v.  33),  and  Polichne 
(Herod,  vi.  26),  ara  not  detemined.  Caucasa  was 
frobably  on  the  west  nde  of  the  island.  The  sito^ 
ation  of  the  pbux  called  CoaW  (rtk  KoOun,  Hand. 
vL  2()  is  uncertain. 

The  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  Pehif;!, 
according  to  one  tradition  (Eustath.  adDion-Pmeg. 
533);  and  Stnbo  affirms  (p.  631)  that  the  ChiaiM 
considered  the  Pelasgi  from  Thessaly,  as  *  tbair 
settlen,"  whioh,  if  it  has  any  exact  meaning,  a  a 
statement  that  they  were  descendants  of  Tbessalian 
Pelasgi.  In  another  passage  (p.  633)  he  gives  the 
statement  of  Pherecydes,  that  Leleges  originally 
possessed  the  Ionian  coast  north  of  Ephesus,  as  fiur 
as  Phocaea,  Chios,  and  Samus,  by  which  is  perhaps 
meant  that  Leleges  occupied  Chios,  from  which  they 
were  ejected  by  the  lones.  Ion,  a  native  of  Chioa, 
following,  we  may  suppose,  local  tradition,  knew  of  ne 
inhabitants  of  Chics  before  the  three  sims  of  Posei- 
don, who  were  bom  in  the  island :  then  come  Oeoo- 
pirai  and  his  sons  firom  Crete,  who  were  followed  bf 
Corians,  and  Abantes  from  Enboea.  Other  settlara 
came  from  Histiaea  in  Enboea  nnder  Amphiclua. 
Hector,  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Am{duclns, 
fought  with  the  Abantes  and  Cariaia,  killed  some 
of  them,  and  made  terms  with  the  rest  for  tbor 
quitting  the  island.  Things  being  settled,  it  cam* 
into  Hector's  mind  that  the  penple  of  Chios  ought  te 
join  the  lonians  in  theur  religions  festival  at  Pan- 
ionium.  (Pans.  vii.  4.  §  8.)  But  loo,  as  Paosania* 
observes,  has  not  said  how  the  Chians  canw  to  ba 
included  in  the  Ionian  confederation.  Chios  is  eon- 
merated  by  Herodotus  (i.  18,142)  among  the  insubr 
states  of  the  Ionian  confederation,  and  as  having  tha 
same  peculiar  dialect  or  variety  of  the  Oredc  lan- 
guage as  the  people  of  Eiythrae  on  the  opposite 
mainland.  At  tbe  time  of  the  conquest  of  I<ariia  br 
Cyrus  (b.  o.  546),  the  Chians  were  protected  by 
their  insular  pceiticn,  for  the  Persians  at  that  tinM 
had  no  navy.  They  obtained  from  tbe  Persians  at 
that  time  a  grant  of  the  Atameus  [ATAsmtn^t 
for  delivering  up  to  them  Pactyes,  a  Lydian. 

The  Chians  joined  the  rest  of  the  Iwians  in  tbe 
revolt  against  the  Persians  (b.  c.  499),  and  they  had 
100  ships  in  the  great  sea-fight  ofi'  Miletns.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  cnnfedentes,  the  Persians  landed  io 
Chios,  burnt  the  citira  and  temples,  and  carried  off 
all  the  most  beautiful  girls  (Herod,  vi.  8, 33).  Whan 
Xerxes  (b.  c.  480)  invaded  Greece,  the  lodnans  had 
100  ships  in  the  Pendan  navy,  bnt  it  is  not  said 
which  states    supplied   them.      (Herod,  vii.  94.) 
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The  uland  was  aft«rwiird«  in  dliance  with  Athou 
(Thscjd.  i.  116);  and  at  the  cammenceineiit  of  the 
Pcloponnejian  war,  the  Chians  were  still  the  allies 
or  snbjects  of  the  Athenians.  (Thucii.  9.)  At  the 
cloae  of  the  seventh  year  of  the  war,  thej  fell  nnder 
sospicion  of  intending  to  desert  the  Athenians,  and 
they,  that  is,  the'inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Chios, 
were  oompelled  to  poll  down  "their  new  wall." 
(Thnc.  iv.  51.)  A  few  years  afterwards  (b.c.  412) 
they  did  revolt.  (Thnc.  riii.  14 — 61.)  The  Athe- 
nians landing  at  Boliseos  and  Canlarayle,  defeated 
the  Chians  and  destroyed  both  these  places.  Again, 
the  Chiane  were  defeated  at  Phanae  and  at  Len- 
coninm,  and  being  onable  to  resist,  they  shot  them- 
aelres  up  in  their  city,  while  the  Athenians  wasted 
their  beautiful  and  well  cultivated  isfauid,  which  had 
sofiered  no  calamity  since  the  Persian  invasion.  The 
Athenians  then  occuped  Delphiniom,  which  was  not 
&r  from  the  city  of  Chios.  During  the  siege,  many 
of  the  slaves  dl  the  Chians  made  th»r  escape,  for 
the  dty  possessed  more  slaves  than  any  other  Qreek 
city  except  Lacedaemon.  (Thuc.  viii.  40.)  Their 
slaves  were  not  the  subjugated  old  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  but  barbarians  whom  they  bought.  Being 
at  last  closely  invested  by  the  Athenians,  both  on 
the  land  side  and  by  sea,  the  Chians  suffered  from 
famine.  The  town  however  was  not  taken,  &r  the 
Athenians  had  plenty  to  look  after  in  other  quarters. 
The  Athenians  recovered  Chios  at  a  later  period, 
but  it  again  revolted,  and  during  the  Social  War, 
the  Athenians  again  besieged  Chios  (B.0. 357),  and 
Chabrias,  one  of  the  Athenian  oommanders,  lost  his 
life  there. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Chics  consists  only  of  a 
few  disconnected  facts,  but  as  they  sent  ambassadors 
to  Greece  at  the  same  time  with  Ptolemy  king  of 
Kgypt,  the  Rhodians,  and  the  Athenians  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war  between  king  Philip  and  the  Aeto- 
Hans  (b.  a  208),  we  may  infer  that  they  maintained 
at  that  time  an  independent  position,  (Liv.  zxvil. 
30  ;  oomp.  Polyb.  v.  24.)  It  appears  from  Appian 
{Maeed.  3)  that  Philip  took  Chios,  the  town  pro- 
bstbly,  in  b.c.  301,  about  the  same  time  that  he 
nanif^  the  Peraea  of  the  Rhodians.  In  the  war  of 
the  Konians  with  Antiochus  (b.c.  190),  the  Romans 
used  Chios  as  a  dep6t  for  their  sapplies  from  Italy 
(Lrv.  x2xviL  27),  at  which  time  the  coast  of  Chios 
was  plundered  by  pirates,  who  carried  off  an  immense 
booty.  The  Romans  rewarded  the  Chians  for  their 
fidelity  in  this  war  with  a  grant  of  land  (Liv.  xxzviii. 
39),  bat  w«  an  not  told  where  the  land  was.  (Polyb. 
xzii.  27.)  The  Chians  were  the  allies  of  Mithrida- 
tes  in  a  sea-fight  against  the  Rhodisns  (App.  Uithr. 
23) ;  but  as  the  king  soon  after  suspet^ed  them  of 
favouring  the  Romans,  he  sent  Zenobius  (b.  c.  86) 
there  to  demand  the  sortender  of  their  arms,  and  the 
children  of  the  chief  persons  as  hostages.  The  Chians, 
being  nnable  to  resist,  for  Zenobius  had  come  on  them 
tmexpectedly  with  a  large  force,  complied  with  both 
demands.  A  letter  from  Mithridatee  demanded  of 
them  2000  talents,  which  the  people  raised  by  taking 
the  valuable  things  from  the  temples,  and  the  orna- 
ments of  the  women.  Zenobius,  pretending  that  the 
tale  was  incomplete,  snmmonsd  the  Chians  to  the 
theatre,  and  drove  them  thence  under  the  tenor  of 
the  bare  sword  down  to  his  ships  in  the  harbour,  and 
carried  them  off  to  the  Bhtck  Sea.  (Appian.  Mithr. 
46.)  Part  of  them  were  hoeiatably  received  by  the 
Heracleots  at  Bithynia,  as  the  ships  were  sailing  past 
theif  town,  and  entertained  till  they  could  return 
borne.    It  ai^nais  firoo  Appian,  that  at  the  time 
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when  Hithridates  handled  the  Chians  so  rooghly, 
Romans  had  settled  in  the  island,  probably  in  the 
usual  way,  as  "  negotiatores."  When  Sulla  (b.  c. 
84)  had  compelled  Mithridates  to  accept  his  terms, 
he  treated  in  a  friendly  way  the  Chians  and  others 
who  had  been  allies  with  die  Romans,  or  had  suf- 
fered in  the  war,  declared  them  free  (Liberi),  and 
allies  and  Sodi  of  the  Roman  people.  Cicero  and 
Pliny  speak  of  Chic*  as  Libera,  which  term  signifies 
•  certain  amount  of  self-government  under  the  Ro- 
man dominion,  and  a  less  direct  subjection  to  the 
governor  cf  a  province.  Chios  wss  one  of  the  places 
from  which  Verres  carried  off  some  statues.  It  docs 
not  seem  to  have  been  included  ig  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Asia;  and  indeed  if  the  term  "  libera  "  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  island,  it  wonld  not  be  under  a 
Roman  governor.  At  a  Uter  perioi,  Chios  was  one 
of  the  isbuids  inclnded  in  the  Insularum  Provincia, 
a  province  which  seams  to  have  been  established  by 
Vespasian. 

The  modem  history  of  Scio  is  a  repetition  of  old 
calamities.  In  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century, 
the  Turks  took  the  city  of  Chios  and  massacred  the 
people.  In  1346,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ge- 
noese, who  kept  it  for  nearly  two  centuries  and  a 
half,  when  the  Turks  took  it  from  them.  The  con- 
dition of  the  people  nnder  Turkish  rule  wss  on  the 
whole  very  favourable,  and  the  island  was  in  a  pros- 
perous condition  till  1822,  when  the  Chiola  joiued 
in  the  insurrection  against  the  Turks,  or,  as  it  ap- 
pears, were  driven  into  it  by  some  Samiotes  and  other 
Greeks.  The  Turks  came  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and 
slaughtered  the  people  without  mercy.  The  women 
and  children  were  made  slaves,  and  the  town  was 
burnt.  This  terrible  and  brutal  devastation,  which 
made  a  frightful  desert  ti  a  well  cultivated  count^'i 
and  a  min  of  a  town  of  near  30,000  inhabitants, 
gives  ns  a  more  lively  image  of  the  sufferings  of  this 
unlucky  island  twenty-three  centuries  before,  when 
the  barbarous  Peraians  ravaged  it.  The  small  isknds 
Oennssae  belonged  to  Chioa,   [Obndbsak.]    [G.L.] 


COUt  OF  CHIOS. 

CHLORDS,  a  river  of  Cilida  Campestris,  which 
Pliny  (v.  27)  mentions  betwsoi  the  towns  of  Issos 
and  Aegae.  [G.  L.] 

CHOANA  (X<ia>u,  PtoL  vi.  2.  §  14),  a  place  in 
Idedia.  Forbiger  suggests  that  perhaps  it  is  the 
same  as  XaiWv,  a  place  mentioned  by  Diodoms 
(ii.  13)  as  one  of  those  when  Semiramis  was  in  the 
habit  of  dwelling.  It  is  probably  represented  by  the 
modem  Kaa,  or  Kima.  [V.] 

CHOAHE'HE  (Xoofflr^,  PtoL  vL  5.  §  I;  Xo- 
pjrti,  Strab.  xi.  p.  514;  Isid.  Charae.;  Choara,  Plin. 
vi.  15.  s.  17),  a  district  of  Psrthia  immediately  ad- 
joinmg  the  Gaspan  Gates.  It  was  a  phun  country, 
and  had  a  town  in  it  called  Apameia  Rhagiana 
[ArXHBiA,  Mo.  6],  and  two  smaller  towns.  Calliope 
and  Issatis.     (Plin.  /.  c) 

2.  A  district  of  Ariana,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo 
(zv.  p.  725),  who  describes  it  as  nearest  to  India  of 
all  tlit  countries  which  the  Partbians  had  subdaed, 
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It  is  cImHj  a  different  district  fimn  the  one  in  Hedi«, 
and  ooght  most  probablj  to  be  soapfat  for  sonth  of 
the  Paropamisiu,  as  it  is  stated  that  Cntenu  passed 
thnngh  it  in  his  march  thnwgh  Arechoaia  into 
Carmania.  It  seems  not  onlikely  that  the  name  is 
connected  with  the  Indian  Okaur  or  Ghor,  though 
it  is  tme  that  it  is  not  geneTaU}r  safie  to  tmst  a  mer« 
affinity  of  names.  [V.] 

CHOASPiiS  (Xo«(<nnii),  a  rirer  of  Susiana 
which  rising  among  ihe  Laristan  moantains,  and 
after  passing  the  town  of  Snsa,  flowed  into  the 
Tigris,  a  little  below  the  junction  of  the  latter  river 
with  the  Euphrates. 

The  indistinctness  of  the  ancient  descriptions  has 
led  to  some  cunfiision  between  this  river  and  the 
Eulaeos,  which,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a 
degree  of  latitude,  flows  nearly  parallel  with  it  into 
the  Tigris.  Yet  the  course  of  the  Choaspes  is,  on 
the  whole,  clearly  made  oat,  and  it  can  hardly  Iato 
been  the  same  as  the  Enlaens,  though  this  was  at 
one  time  the  opinion  of  geographers.  Herodotus 
(i.  IS8,  T.  52)  and  Strabo  (i.  p.  46)  distinctly  state 
that  the  town  of  Susa  was  on  the  Choaspes,  and 
Polycletus  (fip.  Strab.  xr.  p.  728)  and  Pliny  (vi.  27. 
s.  31)  speak  of  the  Choaspes  and  Enlaens  as  dif- 
A>rent  rivera,  though  iho  h.tter  states  it  was  the 
Eulaeus  on  which  Su-ia  was  »tuated.  On  the  other 
hand,  Pliny  (I.  c.)  tells  the  same  story  of  the  En- 
laens which  Herodotus  (i.  188)  has  given  to  the 
Choaspes,  viz.,  that  the  King  of  Persia  was  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  the  water  of  this  river  only.  From 
the  agreement  of  the  description  of  these  two  rivers, 
it  has  been  conjectured  by  some  that  the  Choaspes 
was  the  Persian  name,  and  Ulai  (^Dan.  viii.  8) 
(whence  Eulaeus)  tin  Chaldaean  appellation.  The 
difference  and  the  similarity  nf  these  accounts  may 
perhaps  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  There  are 
two  considerable  rivers  which  unite  at  Btmd-i~Kir, 
a  little  above  Akteai,  and  form  the  ancient  Pan- 
tigris  and  modem  Kanin.  Of  these  the  western 
flows  near,  though  not  actually  beside,  the  mins  of 
Sut  (Susa),  and  is  called  the  Daful  river;  the  east- 
em  passes  ShusteTf  and  is  called  the  Karun^  or  river 
of  Shutter.  It  is  probable  that  the  former  was  some- 
times supposed  to  be  the  Choaspes,  though  its  cor- 
rect name  was  the  Coprates,  and  the  latter  the 
Eulaeus;  while,  from  the  fact  of  thor  uniting  about 
25  miles  below  Susa,  what  was  strictly  true  of  the 
one,  came  with  less  accuracy  to  be  applied  to  the 
other.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Karun  does 
represent  the  ancient  Eulaeus,  and  the  KerUtah  the 
old  Choaspes.  At  present  the  main  stream  of  the 
Kanin  is  united  with  the  Tigris  by  a  canal  called 
ffaffar,  next  MohammertA,  but  anciently  it  had  a 
course  direct  to  the  sea.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
Ptolemy  only  mentions  the  Eukieus.  (MaptoRaw- 
linson'a  March  from  Zokdb  to  KhMott&n,  in  Joum. 
AC.Soc.  vol.  U.  p.  116.)  [V.] 

CHOASPES  FL.,  m  India.     [Cophek.] 

CHOATRAS  (Xoirpas,  Ptol.  >t.  1.  §  1 ;  Plin.  v. 
27),  a  mountain  range  on  the  borders  of  Media  and 
Assyria.  It  is  part  of  the  outlying  ranges  of  the 
great  chain  of  Taurus,  with  which  it  is  connected  on 
the  N.  To  the  S.  and  SE.  the  chain  is  continued 
under  the  names  of  M.  Zagrus  and  Parachoatras.  It 
was  part  of  the  mountains  of  modem  KurdittAn. 
In  some  editions  of  Ptolemy  the  name  is  called  Cha- 
boras.  [v.] 

CHOATRES,  a  nver  of  Parthia,  mentioned  by 
Ammianus  (xxiii.  6).  It  is  not  possible  to  determine 
which  of  many  small  streams  be  may  have  intended, 
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but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  in  the  n«ghbanrhood 
of  the  M.  Chostras*  Parthia  has  no  river  of  any 
magnitude.  [V.] 

CHOE'RADES.    [Pharmacia.] 

CHOEIiADESCXaifMESftvqtroiXtwosmall  ishnds 
lying  off  the  harbour  of  Taientnin,  about  finr  miles 
from  its  entrance :  they  are  now  called  the  IsoU  i£ 
5.  Pietro  e  S.  Pooh.  As  their  name  imports,  ibey 
are  little  more  than  low  rocks  rising  out  of  the  &ea, 
but  must  have  afforded  a  phu^e  of  anchorage,  as 
Thucydides  tells  as  that  the  Athenian  genrrals, 
Demosthenes  and  Eniymedon,  touched  there  on  their 
way  to  Sicily  (b.c.  413),  and  took  on  board  some 
Messapian  auxiliaries  (Thnc.  viL  33).     f  E.  H.  B.] 

CHOE'REAE  (XoipAu),  a  place  in  Euboea,  cmly 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (vi.  101),  appears  to  ham 
been  situated  between  Tammae  and  tlie  island  Ae- 
gilia.  Cramer  supposes  Cboereae  to  be  the  islets 
named  KavalUri  in  modem  maps. 

CHOES  FL.     [OoPHKK.] 

CHOLARGUS,  a  demns  of  Attica  of  uncertain 
site.     [See  p.  336.] 

CHOLLEIDAE.     [AmcA,  p.  331,  a.] 

OHOLON  TEICHOS  (X«Xi»'  rttxos  :  £lk.  X»- 
Aot»ix1ti)i),  a  city  of  Caria,  menticoed  by  Apol- 
lonins  in  his  Carica.  (Steph  B.  t.  r.)        [G.  L.J 

CHOMA  (Xu/ia),  a  phtce  in  the  interior  of 
Lycia,  according  to  Pliny  (v.  27),  on  a  river  Aedesa. 
Ptolemy  (v.  3)  makes  Choma  one  of  the  foar  citis 
of  the  Milyas,  and  places  it  near  Candyba. 

CHONAE.    [CouwsAB.] 

CHONE,  CHO'NIA.    [Chohbs.] 

CHONES  (Xi«i).  *  P«>P'e  "f  Sonlbera  Italy, 
who  inhabited  a  port  of  the  countries  afterwards 
known  as  Lucania  and  Bruttinm,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Tarentine  Gul'  It  appears  certain  that  Ihey 
were  of  the  8;ime  race  with  the  Oenotrians,  and  like 
them  of  Pelasgic  or;fgin.  Aristotle  expressly  telbins 
that  the  Chones  were  an  Oenotrian  race  (^PoL  viL  9), 
and  Strabo  (qnoting  firom  Antiochns)  repeats  the 
statement,  adding  that  they  were  a  more  civilized 
race  than  the  other  Oenotrians.  (Strab.  vL  p.  255.) 
He  describes  them  as  occupying  the  tract  about  He- 
tapontnm  and  Siris;  and  Aristotle  also,  as  well  as 
Lycophron,  place  them  in  the  fertile  district  of  the 
Siritis.  (ArisU  L  c.  where  it  seems  certain  that  w« 
should  read  it/uTiv  for  Upro';  Lycophr.  Alex.  983.) 
Stiabo  also  in  another  passage  (vi.  p.  264)  represents 
the  lonians,  who  established  themselves  at  Sris  as 
wresting  that  city  from  the  Chones,  and  speaks  of 
Rliodian  settlers  as  establishing  themselves  in  the 
neighbonrhood  of  Sybaris  in  Chonia  (xiv.  p.  654). 
But  it  seems  clear  that  the  name  was  ased  also  in 
a  much  wider  signification,  as  the  city  of  Cuonk, 
which,  according  to  ApoUodorus,  gave  name  to  the 
nation,  was  placed  near  the  promontory  of  Crimisa, 
in  Brattinm.  (Apollod.  ap.  Strab.  vi.  p.254.)  The 
existence,  however,  of  a  citg  of  the  name  at  all  b 
very  uncertain :  Antiochus  says  that  the  land  of  the 
Chones  was  named  Chone,  for  which  Strabo  and 
Lycophron  nse  the  more  ordinary  form  CiioxiA. 
(Strab.  liv.  p.  654;  Lycophr.  le.)  It  seems  clear 
on  the  whole,  that  the  name  was  applied  more  or  less 
extensively  to  the  tribe  that  dwelt  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  from  the  Lacinian  pro- 
montory to  the  neighbourhood  of  Hetaponttmi :  and 
that  as  they  were  of  close  kindred  with  the  Oeno- 
trians, they  were  sometimes  distinguished  fiwn  them, 
sometimes  included  under  the  same  appellation.  The 
name  is  evidently  closely  connected  with  that  of  the 
Chaohes  in  Epeini.«,  and  this  resemblance  tends  to 
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confirm  the  bet  (atteetod  b;  rnanj  other  argnments) 
that  both  tribes  were  of  Pelaagic  origin,  ao]  related 
b;  close  affinity  of  race.  This  {xnnt  is  more  fiilly 
djscussed  under  Oekotria,  [E.  H.  B.] 

CHORA,  (fl-  CORA,  a  place  in  GaUu,  mentioned 
by  Ammiuias  Man:ellinna  (xvi.  2)  as  being  on 
Julian's  route  from  Angdstodunam  (Atitan)  to  An- 
tesiodaram,  that  is,  Antissiodamm  {Auxerre).  This 
indicates  the  Roman  road  from  Autttn  to  AuxerrCj 
for  the  road  mentioned  by  Ammianos  went  "  per 
Sedelaucom  et  Chonun.**  SedeUucum  is  tlie  Sido- 
locnm  {SaiUieu)  of  the  Itin.  Chora  is  therefore 
between  Saulieu  and  Aiaerre  ;  and  the  river  Cure, 
a  branch  of  the  Yonae,  runs  in  tne  general  direction 
of  the  road  from  Autun  to  ^nzerre.  The  next 
station  on  the  road  to  Saulieu  is  Aballo  (^AvaUon). 
D'Anville  finds  a  place  called  Cure  on  the  river  Cure, 
between  AvaUon  and  Auxerrt,  which  be  supposes  to 
be  Chora.  Others  fix  Chora  at  La  VUk  Auxerre, 
Dear  £<.  Mori,  which  is  also  between  AvaUon  and 
A  uxerre  (H. Vales,  ad  Amra.  Mans.  xvi.  2 ;  D'Anville, 
KoHee,  &c.;  Walckenaer,  Giog.,  4^.  vol.  L  p.  411, 
ToLii.  p.351).  [G.  L.] 

OUORA'SMII  (X<»p<<<r«u«,  Her.  iiL  93,  117; 
Strab.  si.  p.  513;  Dionys.  Per.  x.  746;  Arnan,  iv. 
15 ;  Curt.  vii.  4,  vUL  1 ;  Steph.  B.  «. ».;  Ptol.  vi.  12. 
§  4;  Plin.  vi  16),  an  extensive  tribe  of  Sogdiana, 
now  represented  by  Khawareaa,  in  the  desert  coun- 
try of  Khiva,  on  the  banks  of  the  GiAon.  The 
name  is  not  always  written  exactly  the  same:  thos 
Strabo  (xi.  p.  513)  called  the  people  Chorasmusini, 
which  is  probably  an  error;  and  in  some  editions  of 
Ptolemy  they  are  called  Choramnii.  They  appear 
to  have  been  of  a  Scythian  stock,  and  are  coupled  by 
ancient  authors  with  the  Daae,  ilassagetae,  and 
Snghdi.  Stephanus,  on  the  authority  of  Hecataeus, 
states  that  there  was  also  a  city  called  Chorasmia, 
of  which  the  Chorasmii  were  the  inhabitants.    QV.] 

CHORAZIN  (Xopaflv),  mentioned  only  in  St. 
Uatthew  (xi.  26),  and  the  parallel  passage  in  St. 
Luke  (x.  13)  in  our  Lord's  denunciation.  This  site 
had  strangely  baffled  the  inijuiries  of  travellen 
(Lord  Lindsay's  Travel*,  vol.  ii.  p.  91 ;  Robinson, 
B.  R,  vol.  iii.  pi  295),  until  it  was  recovered  and 
identified  by  the  writer  and  a  ftiend  in  1842.  In 
the  hills  on  the  north  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  about 
two  miles  north-west  of  Capernaum  (TeU-Hum)  is 
a  mined  site  still  called  by  the  Bedouins  who  pasture 
it  Geraii  :  in  a  small  plain  to  the  east  of  the 
min-i  ia  a  fountain  called  by  the  same  name.  It  is 
utterly  desolate ;  a  fragment  of  a  shaft  of  a  marble 
column  alone  standing  in  the  midst  of  universal 
ruin.  [G.  W.] 

CHORI  (Xop^,  Xopi,  Const  Porph.  De  Adm.  Imp. 
e.  44),  a  district  of  Armenia,  situated  on  the  NW. 
bank  of  the  Uke  of  Vdn ;  if  it  be  identified  wiih  the 
Canton  of  KhorklthorhoimilA,  which  belonged  to  a 
race  of  princes  very  celebrated  in  the  histoiy  of 
Armenia  (St.  Martin,  Mem.  ear  I'Armmie,  vol.  L 
p.  100.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHOBSEUS  (X^eor,  Ptol.  v.  16.  §  1;,  a  river 
of  Palestine,  which  formed  the  boundary  between 
that  oonntiy  and  Phoenicia,  and  fell  into  tlic  sea 
between  Dora  and  Caesarea  Stratcnis,  now  the  Co- 
radteM  (Von  Banmcr,  Palestina,  p.  53 ;  Pococke, 
Tras.  vol.  ii  p.  58X  a  name  which  does  not  occur 
in  the  maps,  but  is  probably  a  mountain  stream 
which  flows  only  in  winter.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHOEZANE,  CHOKZIANE'NE  (Xopfdnj,  Pro- 
cop.  ^«i  33  ;  Xopfionji^,  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  24), 
k  district  of  Armenia,  which  Forbiger  (voi  ii  p.  601) 
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identifies  with  the  AcnjsBSE  ('AxiAunii^)  of 
Strabo  (xi.  pp.  928,  530),  which  lay  between  the 
M.  and  S.  arm  of  the  Euphrates  and  on  the  boun- 
daries of  Cappadocia,  and  which  on  account  of  the 
worhhip  of  the  goddess  Analiid  so  prevalent  in  that 
district,  is  imdoubtedly  the  same  as  the  Akaitis,  or 
AnAincA  of  Pliny  (v.  24.  §  20).  The  plain  of 
£rangin  now  represents  this  district.  (Ritter,  Erd- 
hmde,  vol.  x.  pp.  73,  8 1 ,  550, 576, 774, 796 ;  Joum. 
Geog.  Soe.  voi  vi.  p.  20 1 .)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHORZE'NE  (,XapCn>nf,  Strab.  xi.  p.  528).  a 
mountauious  district,  situated  to  the  NW.  of  the 
Greater  Armenia,  which  had  originally  belonged  to 
the  Iberians.  (St.  Martin,  Append,  to  Le  Beau,  Bos 
Empire,  vol.  xv.  p.  491.)  The  capital  of  tliis  dis- 
trict was  the  town  which  appears  after  the  10th 
century  under  the  name  of  Kir*  QUft,  Const 
Porph.  de  Adn.  Imp.  c.  44),  and  was  well  known 
as  the  residence  of  the  Bagratid  princes  from  A.  D 
928 — 961.  In  A.  D.  1064  the  last  of  these 
princes  gave  up  the  district  to  Constantine  Docas  in 
exchange  for  a  principality  in  Armenia  Minor  (St 
Martin,  Mem.  tar  VArmeme,  vol.  i  p.  375).  'The 
province  has  ever  since  retained  the  name  of  Kir*. 
The  snow  fell  to  saeh  depth  in  this  mountain  tract, 
that  Strabo  (2.  c.)  speaks  of  whole  caravans  of  tra- 
vellera  being  buried  in  the  drifts,  and  having  to  be 
dug  out  The  same  author  (/.  c.)  describes  a  curious 
kind  of  snow-worm  which  was  found  here.  Mr.  Brant 
in  ascending  the  Sapin  Togh  was  told  by  his  Kurd 
guides  that  they  had  seen  this  animal;  one  of  I  hem 
went  to  a  pool  of  melted  snow  to  procure  a  specimen, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  the  attempt.  (Joum.  Gtog. 
Soe.  Toi  X.  p.  410;  Ritter,  Erdhmde,  voi  x.  p.  423, 
foU.)  [E.B.J.] 

CHRENDL     [Chawkda.]    ' 

CHRETES  (3Cp«TKt),  a  river  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Afiica,  a  little  S.  of  Cbrke  (Hanno,  p.  3),  on  the 
pr^ition  of  which  its  idenfifieation  of  course  depends. 
According  to  Reimell's  view,  it  must  be  the  river  St. 
John ;  but  those  who  place  Ceme  in  the  bay  of 
Agadir  identify  the  Chretes  witli  the  Wadi  Su*,  the 
Subus  of  Ptolemy.  [P.  S.] 

CHRISTaPOLIS  {XpurriwoMt},  a  town  of  Ma- 
cedonia, situated  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  mentioned  by 
the  writers  of  the  Lower  Empire  (Georg.  Arrop.  o. 
43 ;  Niceph.  Greg.  xiii.  I .  §  1 ,  xiii.  5.  §  1 ),  which  some 
have  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  Datum, 
but  should  more  properly  he  identified  with  Acou- 
tisma.     [AcoNTiSMA.]  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHRONOS  or  CHROMIUS  FL.     [Saruatia 

EUROHAEA.] 

CHRYSA  (XpiJ<nj,  Xpin  •■  Efh.  Xprnrtis). 
Stephaous  (s.  v.)  has  a  list  of  various  places  so 
called.  He  does  not  decide  which  is  the  Chrysa  of 
Homer  (//.  i  37, 390, 431).  He  mentions  a  Chrysa 
on  the  Hellespont,  between  Ophrynium  and  Abydus. 
Pliny  (v.  30)  mentions  Chtyse,  a  town  of  Aeolis,  as 
no  longer  existing  in  his  time.  He  also  mentions  a 
Ghryse  in  the  Troad,  and  apparently  places  it  north 
of  the  promontory  Lectum,  and  on  the  coast.  He 
says  that  Chrysa  did  not  exist,  but  the  temple  of 
Smintheus  remained ;  that  is,  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Smintbeus.  Tlie  name  Smitheus,  not  Smintheus, 
appeont  on  a  coin  of  Alexandria  of  Troas  (Harduin's 
note  on  PUn.  v.  30).  The  Table  places  "  Sniyn- 
thium"  between  Alexandria  and  Asmus,  and  4 
miles  south  of  Alexandria.  Strabo  (p.  604)  places 
Chtysa  on  a  hill,  and  he  mentions  the  temple  of 
Smintheus,  and  speaks  of  a  symbol,  which  recorded 
the  etymon  of  the  name,  the  mouse  which  lay  at 
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the  ftot  of  tbe  wooden  6giin,  tbe  wtrit  of  Soopu. 
According  to  an  old  itorjr,  ApoUo  bad  bii  name 
Smintbeoa,  as  being  tbe  masse  destro/er ;  for 
Sminthiu  signified  "mease,"  according  to  Apioa. 
Strabo  (p.  613)  haa  an  argument  to  shew  that  the 
Cbiysa  of  tbe  Iliad  iras  not  tbe  Chrjaa  near  Alex- 
andria, bnt  the  otber  place  of  tbe  same  name  b  the 
plain  of  Tbsbe,  cr  the  Adramjttene.  He  nja  that 
this  Cbryaa  was  on  the  sea.  and  had  a  port,  and  a 
temple  of  Smintheus,  but  that  it  was  deserted  in 
his  time,  and  tbe  temple  waa  transferred  to  tbe 
otber  Cbi^aa.  Then  is,  however,  little  wdgbt  in 
Strabo's  aipuntot,  nor  is  the  matter  worth  di»- 
Cttssion.  [G.  L.] 

CURYSA'OBIS  (XfMxrooptc  EA.XpiMttoptis\% 
town  of  Caria,  afterwards  called  Idrias.  Aooording 
to  Apollonins,  in  his  Carioa  (Stepb.  B.  «.  *.),  it  waa 
the  first  city  of  tboee  founded  by  tbe  Ljcians.  Ao> 
cording  to  Epaphroditus,  all  Caria  was  called  Cbrj- 
saoris.  Herodotus  (v.  118)  mentions  a  district  in 
Caria,  named  Idrias,  in  wbich  tbe  Marsyaa  of  Caria 
had  its  sonroe.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Antio- 
chus  boilt  his  city  Stratoniceia  at  or  near  tbe  site  of 
this  old  town  Chrjsaoria  or  Idrias.  [G.  L.] 

CHKYSAO'RIUM.     [Caria;  Stratoiiiceia.] 

CHKVSAS  (Xpwras),  a  river  of  Sicily  which  rises 
in  tbe  Heraean  moontaina,  sot  far  from  tbe  modem 
town  of  Gaagi,  and  after  floiring  through  tbe  territory 
of  Assoras,  where  its  tat«bury  divinity  was  wor- 
shipped with  peculiar  honours  [  Assoavs],  and  after- 
wards through  that  of  Agyrium,  joins  the  river  S^y- 
maetbos  about  30  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  now 
called  tbe  DiUaiuo.  (Cic.  Kerr,  iv.44;  Diod.  ziv. 
95 ;  Vib.  Sequest.  p.  8;  Sih  Ital.  xir.  389;  Cluver. 
Stcitp.335.)  [E.H.B.] 

CHRYSE.    [Lkmhos.] 

CHKYSE  BEGH>.    [India.] 

CHRYSlPPA(T(kX(>&<irTO:  EA,:ipvatwitmrit, 
\f¥air*tii),  a  city  of  Cilicia,  named  from  the 
founder  Chrysippos  (Steph.  >.  v.  Xpicrtrra).  [GX,] 

CHKYSOANA  FL.    [India.] 

CHKYSO'CERAS  {Kpua6Ktpas),  i.e.  the  golden 
horn,  a  promontory  near  Constantinople,  part  of 
which  was  occupied  by  the  ancient  city  of  Byzan- 
Unm.  (Plui.  iv.  U,  ix.  30;  SoUn.  10;  Mart  Cap. 
TLp.SI3.)  [L.S.] 

CHRYSO'POUS  (X^drraXa:  Bth.  Xp—mn- 
Ainit:  Scutari),  "in  Bitbynia,  near  Chalcedon,  on 
the  right  to  eae  who  is  sailii^  upwards,"  that  is, 
from  the  Propontis  into  the  Thiadan  Boeporas. 
(Ste|di.  <.  V.  XpiwfeeAu)  It  belonged  to  the  Chat- 
cedoaians.  Dionysius  of  Byzautium,  in  hia  Anaplus 
of  the  Bosporus,  says  that  it  was  called  Chrysopelis 
either  because  the  Persians  made  ic  the  phea  of 
deposit  for  the  gold  which  they  coUectod  from  the 
cities,  or  from  Chryses,  a  son  of  Agamemnon  and 
Chiyaeis.  Polybina  (iv.  44)  tvfa  that  those  who 
intend  to  cross  from  Chalcedon  to  Byzantium  cannot 
make  a  straight  course  on  accoont  of  the  cnnent 
which  cornea  down  tbe  Boaporus,  but  they  make  an 
oblique  coarse  to  the  promoatary  Bna,  and  the  plaoe 
called  Chiysopolis,  which  the  Athenian*  having 
sehed  by  the  adrio*  of  Aldfaiadea,  set  the  firet  ex- 
ample of  levyiag  tolls  on  vesseb  bound  for  the  Poo- 
tus;  and  those  which  sailed  out  of  it  tooi.  (Diodor. 
xiii.  64  )     Pliny  (v.  32)  says  of  Chrysopolis,  "  fuit" 
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CHUS  {Xait,  LXX),  mentioued  only  m  thr 
book  of  Judith  (vii.  18),  where  Ehrebd  is  said  to 
be  "  near  Ckut,  which  is  at  the  torrent  (i.  e.  the 
valley)  of  if ocAflMir.''  These  hmlities  were  identified 
by  Dr.  Scbultx  in  1847,  to  tbe  east  of  tbe  road  be- 
tween Mablns  and  Jerusalem.  "Leaving  Turmos 
Aya,  I  went  by  Seiloon  and  Kariycot,  and  Jalood, 
and  Jooritk,  to  Akrabah.  Akrahah  ia  marked 
oeariy  in  tbe  right  place  on  Robinson's  Map,  bat  it 
is  a  large  village,  looking  very  much  Kke  a  town, 
not  a  min.  Between  Jooiish  and  Akrabah,  but 
nearer  to  the  former,  is  a  valley  nmning  from  east 
to  weet  called  Wa<^  Maick  Foorigek.  Akrabah 
lies  north  of  Joorish,  the  two  places  in  sight  of  each 
other.  Here  I  think  you  have  the  Eknbel  of  the 
book  of  Judith,  near  Khoot  at  the  Wady  (Xcl- 
/w^et)  Mokhmoor;  and  Kboos  (Xoij)  must  be  eor- 
rectied  into  Xoi^is."  (Scfaolta's  LtUer  in  Williams's 
Boly  City,  vol.  L  Appendix  2.  p.  469.)       [G.  W.] 

CHYTRIUM,  CHYTRUM.     [Clazombkab.] 

CHYTRUS,  CHYTRI  (XiW-jwr,  PtoL  v.  14. §6; 
Xirfxu,  Steph.  B.,  Said.;  Xi«foi,  HierocL;  KuMpeia, 
Const  Poiph.  Dt  Then.  i.  89 ;  Chytri,  Plin. ;  Citari, 
Pad.  Tab.:  Elh.  Xir  pun:  Chytria),  a  town  of 
Cyprss  which  lay  on  tbe  road  between  Ceiyaeia  and 
Solamis,  at  a  distance  of  23  M.  P.  from  the  former, 
and  24  U.  P.  from  the  ktter.  (Pad.  Tub.)  It  was 
once  governed  by  sovereign  princes,  and  was  {xobably 
an  Athenian  colony,  (^uiti,  Viaggi,  voL  i.  p.  138; 
Engel,  Kyprot,  vol.  i.  p.  148.)  [E.B.J.] 

CIABRUS,  CIAMBRUSt  or  CEBBUS  (KioC^i, 
Kui/iSp*r,  Kc'Spot:  Ceibrtt  or  Zibru),  a  river  form- 
mg  the  boundary  between  Hoesia  Superiw  and  In- 
ferior, which,  near  a  town  of  the  same  name,  esptied 
itself  into  the  Dannbins.  (Ptol.  iii.  9.  §  1,  10. 
§  1 ;  Dion  Cass.  11.  34;  /(m.  Aut.  p.  220;  Not. 
Imp.  30.)  [L.  S.] 

CIANUS  SINDS.    [Cius.] 

CraALAE  (Ki«iiA<u),  a  town  in  Lower  Pan- 
nonia.  In  tbe  Itin.  Hient.  p.  563,  and  the  Geogr. 
San.  iv.  19,  its  name  appears  in  the  aUat  Cibalis, 
whence  some  writers,  mi!>-taking  this  for  the  nomi- 
native, give  its  name  in  the  form  Cibalis  (KiCaAft; 
Dion  Cass.  Ir.  58;  PloL  it  16.  §  7;  Zosim.  iL  18). 
The  town  was  one  of  consderable  importance,  and 
situated  on  aa  eminence  near  lake  Hiulcaa,  at  an 
equal  distance  between  the  rivers  Dravo*  and  Sams, 
OB  the  high  road  leading  from  ktnna  to  Sirmium. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Vslcntinian 
(Amm.  liarc.  xxx.  7,  24),  and  in  ita  vicinity  Con- 
stantine^  in  A.  D.  814,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
Licinianns.  (Entrop.  x.  5;  Zosim.  I.  c)  Acoenliog 
to  Zwimus,  the  place  had  an  amphitheatre  sur- 
rounded by  a  shady  wood.  Ita  exact  site  has  not 
yet  been  discovered,  but  it  is  generally  betievsd  to 
have  been  situated  near  the  modem  town  of  Uika- 
nofii  or  near  Vinkouaii.  (Comp.  Anr.  Viet  £piL 
41,  45;  Sosom.  Jfitt.  Eccla.  I  <;  /<ui.  AnL  pp. 
131,261,267,268.)  [L.  &] 

CllUiUS,  or  CEBRUS  (Klgpos),  a  town  situated 
at  the  embouchure  nf  the  dabms  into  tbe  Danabe, 
i(  now  called  Zebru  or  Difibra-PaUmea.  {/tin, 
AiU.  p.  220;  Geegr.  San.  iv.  7 ;  Ptneop.  D9  Aedif. 
IT.  6.  p.  29a)  [L.  &] 

CI'BTRA  (i^KiC^:  EA.  Kifcp<int>;  Aij-IM*. 
paracis').  1.  MAO!<A,tbechiefcityofadistriet  Ciby- 
ratis.  Strabo  (p  631)  says,  that  the  CibyraUe  are 
called  descendants  of  the  Lydians,  of  those  who  once 
occupied  the  Cabalis  [Cabaus],  bnt  afterwarda  of 
tbe  neighboaring  Pisidians,  who  settled  hem,  and 
lemoved  the  town  to  another  pesitiea  in  a  Strang 
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phce,  wbicL  «u  about  100  stadia  In  cinait.  It 
gien  poweifnl  under  »  good  coDitkntiaDi  and  the 
tillagw  extended  £rom  Fiiidia  and  the  adjcrimng 
IGlya*  into  Ljcia,  and  to  the  Penea  of  the  Kbo- 
dUcM  [Cabia].  When  the  three  neigfabooiing  towni 
ef  Bubon,  Bftlban  [BuBOS;  Baiauka],  and  Oe- 
Boanda  were  joined  to  it,  this  confederation  was  called 
Tetmpolis.  Each  tovn  had  one  vote,  but  Cibjra 
had  two  Totes ;  for  Cibjia  alone  could  mutter  30,000 
infiintry  and  aOOO  cavalry.  It  was  always  under 
tyrants,  but  the  gorarument  was  moderate.  This 
ton  of  gorermnent  termisated  under  Moagetes,  for 
Horena  put  an  end  to  it,  and  attached  Balbnra  and 
Bubon  to  the  Ljcians.  The  conrentns  of  Cibjra, 
however,  still  renuuned  one  of  the  greatest  in  Asia. 
The  Cibjiatae  liad  four  huiguages,  the  Pisidian,  the 
Hellenic,  the  language  of  the  Solymi  and  of  the 
Lydiana;  but  there  was  no  trace  of  the  Lydian  lan- 
guage in  Lydia.  It  was  a  peculiarity  of  Cibyra 
that  tlie  iron  was  easily  cut  with  a  chisel,  at  other 
sharp  tool  (see  Groskurd's  Note,  TtomL  Strab.  voL 
ii.  p.  633,  whete  he  nnnecessarily  make  a  distinction 
between  TOfxiWOai  and  rofaititaixu).  The  first 
part  of  this  extract  from  Strabo  is  not  quite  dear. 

Strabo  (p.  629)  does  not  fix  the  posIUon  of  Ci- 
byra {Rvcisely.  After  mentioning  Antiochia  on  the 
Moeanderas  being  in  Caria,  he  says,  "to  the  south  the 
gnat  Cibyra.  Sinde,  and  the  Cabalis,  as  far  as  Taurus 
and  Lyda."  Ptolemy  (v.  3)  pUces  Cibyra  in  Great 
Phiygia,  and  assigns  the  three  cities  of  Bubon,  Bal- 
Irara,  and  Oeuoanda  to  the  Cabalis  of  Lycia,  which 
is  ccnsistent  with  Strabo.  The  latitude  of  Ptolemy 
as  it  stands  in  his  text  is  at  least  1°  40'  too  fu 
north.  The  site  is  now  ascertabied  (Spratt,  Lycia, 
Tol.  i.  p.  256)  to  be  at  Hortoom,  on  the  ^orsoom 
Tekg,  a  branch  of  the  Volamon  Tchf,  or  Indus,  in 
about  37°  10'  N.  kt.  The  phu»  is  identified  by 
inacriptioiis  on  the  spot.  "  The  rains  cover  the  brow 
of  a  hill  between  300  and  400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  plain,  and  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the 
Tillage  of  Horzoom."  The  mateiid  for  the  buildings 
was  got  from  the  limestone  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  many  of  them  are  in  good  condition.  One  of 
the  chief  buildings  is  a  theatre,  in  fine  preservation  : 
the  diameter  is  266  feet  The  seats  command  a 
view  of  the  Cibyratic  plain,  and  of  the  mountains 
towards  the  Milyas.  On  the  j^form  near  the 
theatre  an  the  niins  of  sereral  hirge  buildings  snp- 
poced  to  be  temples,  "  some  of  the  Doric  and  others 
of  the  Corinthian  order."  On  a  block  there  is  an 
inscription,  Yiauraftmv  KtSvparuy  ri  Poii\ii  k«u  6 
tiuut,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  the  Soman 
period  the  city  had  ako  the  name  Caesarea.  The 
name  Kataaptai'  appears  on  some  of  the  coins  of 
Cibyra.  A  large  building  about  100  yards  from  the 
theatre  is  supposed  to  have  been  xa  Odeum  or  musio 
theatre.     There  an  no  traces  of  city  walls. 

The  stadiimi,  650  feet  in  length  and  80  in  breadth, 
is  at  the  lower  extremity  at  the  ridge  on  which  the 
city  stands.  The  hill  side  was  partly  excavated  to 
make  room  for  it;  and  on  the  side  formed  out  of 
tbe  slope  of  tha  bill  "  were  ranged  21  tows  of  seats, 
which  at  the  upper  eztnmity  of  the  stadium  tuned 
■0  as  te  make  a  theatre-like  termination."  (View  in 
Spnitt's  Lgeia.)  This  port  of  the  stadium  is  very 
perfect,  but  the  seats  on  the  hill  side  are  much  dis- 
placed by  the  shrubs  that  have  grown  np  between 
them.  The  seats  overlook  the  plain  of  Cibym.  The 
seats  on  the  side  opposite  to  tbe  bill  were  marble 
blocks  placed  on  a  low  wall  built  along  the  edge  of 
the  terraoe,  formed  t^  catting  tbe  ude  of  the  hilL 
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Hear  the  ehtrance  to  the  stadtom  a  ridge  itms  east- 
ward, "  crowned  by  a  paved  way,  bordered  on  each 
side  by  sarcqihagi  and  sepulchral  mcnnmants.  At 
the  entrance  to  this  avenue  of  tombs  was  a  massive 
triumphal  arch  of  Doric  architecture,  now  in  ruins." 
The  elevation  of  the  Cibyratic  plain  is  estimated 
to  be  3500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  pro- 
duces com.  The  sites  of  Balbura,  Bnbm,  and  Oe- 
noanda,  which  is  on  the  Xantiiuii,  beii^  now  ascer- 
taped,  we  can  form  a  tolerably  oorrsct  idea  of  the 
extant  of  the  Cibyratis.  It  comprised  the  highest* 
part  of  the  basin  of  the  Xanthus,  and  all  tha 
upper  and  probably  the  middle  part  of  the  basin  of 
the  Indus,  ibr  Strabo  describes  the  Cibyratis  a* 
reaching  to  the  Rbodian  Feraea.  The  great  range  of 
Cadmns  {Baba  JDagh),  said  to  be  8000  feet  high, 
bounded  it  on  the  west,  and  separated  it  from  Caria. 
The  upper  part  <S  the  basin  of  the  Indus  consists  of 
numerous  small  valleys,  each  of  which  has  its  little 
stream.  Pliny's  brief  descriptian  (v.  28)  has  been 
derived  fiom  good  materials:  "the  river  Indus, 
which  rises  in  the  hills  of  the  Cibyratae,  receives 
sixty  perennial  rivers,  and  more  than  a  hundred  tor- 
rents." 

Cibyra  is  first  mentioned  by  Livy  (zzzviii.  14) 
in  his  bistoiy  of  the  (^>eratioo8  of  the  consul  Gn. 
Manlius,  who  approached  it  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  Haeander  and  through  Caria.  He  probably 
advanced  upon  it  by  the  valley  of  Karaook, 
through  which  the  present  road  leads  from  the  Ciby- 
ratis to  I^aodicea  (ta»i  Denizke).  Manlius  demanded 
and  got  from  Moagetes,  the  tyrant  of  Cibyra,  100 
talents  and  10,000  medimni  of  wheat  Livy  says 
that  Moagetes  had  under  him  Syleum  and  Aiimne, 
besides  Cibyra.  It  is  conjectured  (Spratt,  LycUx, 
vol.  1.  p.  254)  that  this  Aiimne  may  be  identified 
with  the  remains  of  a  large  town  on  an  island  in  the 
lake  of  GUstftMOf, which  island  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  on  ancient  causeway.  This  lake  lies  in 
the  angle  between  the  Caulares  [C  Auuires]  and  the 
riverofCibyla.  The  last  tyrant  of  Cibyra,  also  named 
Moagetes,  was  the  son  of  Pancrates  (Polyb.  xxx.  9). 
He  was  put  down  by  L.  Licinius  Murena,  probably  in 
B,  c.  84,  when  his  territory  was  divided,  and  Cibyra 
was  attached  to  Phrygia.  Pliny  states  that  twenty- 
five  cities  belonged  to  the  Jurisdictio  or  Conventus  of 
Cibyra;  and  be  adds  that  the  town  of  Cibyra  be- 
kinged  to  Phiygia.  This,  like  many  other'  of  the 
Roman  political  arrangements,  was  quite  at  variance 
with  the  physical  divisions  of  the  country.  Laodicea 
on  the  Lycus  was  <me  of  the  chief  cities  of  this  Con- 
ventus. Under  the  Bomans,  Cibyra  was  a  place  of 
great  trade,  as  it  appears  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  6.  33).  Its 
poatioii,  however,  does  not  seem  very  favourable  for 
Gommeree,  for  it  is  neitiier  on  the  sea  nor  on  a  great 
road.  We  may  conclude,  however,  that  tbe  Roman 
negotiatores  and  mercatores  found  something  to  do 
here,  and  probably  the  grain  of  the  valley  of  the 
Indus  and  the  wool  and  iron  of  Cibyra  might  furnich 
articles  of  commerce.  Iron  ore  is  plentifiil  in  the 
Cibyratis.  We  know  nothing  of  any  artists  of  Ci- 
byra, except  two,  whom  Cicero  mentions  (Verr.  ii. 
4.  c.  ISX  who  were  more  famed  for  tibeir  knavery 
than  for  artistic  skill.  Cibyra  was  much  damaged 
by  an  earthquake,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  who  re- 
coirunended  a  Senatus  Consultum  to  be  enacted  for 
relieving  it  from  payment  of  taxes  (trSmtum)  for 
three  years.  In  tJiis  passage  of  Tacitus  (.inm  iv. 
13),  it  is  called  "civitat  Cibyratica  apud  Asiam." 
[AfflA,  p.  239.] 
Three  Greek  inscriptions  from  Cibyra  are,  printed 
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in  th«  Appendix  to  Spr»tt'»  iycio.  All  of  them 
contain  the  name  of  the  citj,  and  all  belong  to  the 
Roman  period.  One  of  them  seeme  intended  to 
record  a  sUtne,  or  Bome  memorial  «et  up  in  honour 
of  L.  Aeliiu,  the  adopted  son  of  Hadrian,  and  it 
mentions  his  being  in  his  second  coosnlship.  Aelins 
died  in  the  lifetime  of  Hadrian,  ▲.  D.  138.  L.  Aelius 
Vems  was  consul  for  the  second  time  in  A.  D.  137 
(Tillemont,  Hit.  <fi»  Emptrart,  yd.  n.  p.  2S5),  and 
we  may  assume  that  ho  was  alire  when  this  inscrip- 
,tion  was  made.  Hadrian  certainly  was  alive  then, 
as  we  may  infer  from  the  terms  of  the  inscription. 
Bat  Hadrian  also  died  in  A.  D.  138.  The  inscrip- 
tion, therefore,  belongs  to  A.  D.  137. 


conr  or  cibtka. 

2.  CiBTSA  TBB  Less,  was  a  place  in  Pamphylia. 
Strabo  (p.  667),  after  mentioning  Side,  says,  "  and 
near  it  is  the  Paralia  of  the  Cibyratae,  the  Less,  and 
then  the  river  Meliis,  and  a  station  for  ships."  The 
site  of  Side  is  well  known,  and  is  called  by  the 
Turks  Utii)  Adalia.  The  Melas  is  the  Manavgai, 
four  ipiles  east  of  Side.  But  there  could  have  been 
no  city  between  Side  and  the  Melas,  and  it  is  con- 
jectured that  in  Stmbo's  text,  the  paralia  of  the 
Cibyratae  should  come  after  the  Melas.  "  The  ves- 
tiges of  Cibyra  are  probably  those  observed  by 
Captain  Beaufort  upon  a  height  which  rises  from 
the  light  bank  of  a  considerable  river  about  8  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  the  MeUs,  about  4  miles  to  the 
west  of  Cape  Karibumu,  and  nearly  2  miles  from 
the  shore'  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  196).  Ptolemy 
mentions  this  Cibyra  among  the  inland  towns  of 
Cilicia  Trachea ;  but  ScyUx  pUoes  it  on  the  coast. 
There  is  a  place,  Cybema  (Kvt4prri),  mentioned  in 
the  Stadiasmus,  which  is  placed  59  stadia  east  of 
the  Melas.  If  the  conjecture  as  to  Strabo's  text  is 
correct,  we  may  identify  Cybema  with  this  Cibyia 
of  Pamphylia.  [G.  L.] 

CICHYRUS.     [Ephyha.] 

CrCONES  (K&o«j),  a  Tbracian  people  in- 
habiting the  coast  district  between  the  rivers  Uebnis 
in  the  E.  and  Lissus  in  the  W.,  where  they  appear 
to  have  lived  from  very  remote  times.  (H(«n.  IL 
ii.  846,  Od.  iv.  39;  Herod,  vii.  59, 110;  Orph.  Arg. 
77 ;  Steph.  Byi.  t.  v.  Mapdytta;  MeU,  ii.  2, 8 ;  Plia 
iv.  18;  Virg.  Ceorj.iv.520;  Sil.  Ital.  xi.  477;  Ov. 
J/e<.x.  2,  XV.  313.)  [L.  S.] 

CICVNE'THUS  (Koci»7|9o»:  Triteri),  a  small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Thessaly  in  the  Pagasaean 
gulf.  (ScyUx,  p.  29 ;  Artemiod.  ap.  Strab.  ix.  p.  436 ; 
Mela,  ii.  7;  Plin.  iv.  12;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  396.) 

CICYNNA,  a  demna  of  Attica,  of  nnlnown  site. 
[Attica,  p.  334.] 

CIDR.^MUS,  a  town  in  Phrygia,  known  from  its 
coins  described  by  Sestini.  The  epigraph  is  Kitpo- 
fiijvtav.  (Cramer,  Ana  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  56.)  [G.L.] 

CIE'KIUM  (Ki/piof:  Eth.  Ki«pifi!t).  ft  town  in 
Jhcssaly,  which  is  identified  by  Steplianns  B.  with 
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Ame  (Steph.  B.  t.  r.  Aprq).  the  chief  town  of  the 
Aeolian  Boeotians  in  Thesaaly,  from  which  they 
emigrated  to  Boeotio.  The  site  of  Cieiiom  was  fine 
discovered  by  Leake,  who  from  inscriptions  and  coins 
found  oo  the  spot  has  proved  that  it  stood  at  the 
modem  village  of  Mataraaga,  between  the  Enipeus 
or  Apidanns,  and  a  tributary  of  that  river.  The 
territory  of  Cierium  adjoined  that  of  Metropolis;  and 
we  learn  from  an  inscription  cited  by  Leake  that  the 
adjufitmest  of  their  boundaries  was  a  frequent  sub- 
ject of  discussion  between  the  two  peopki.  The 
identificatian  of  Ante  and  Cierinm  is  coofirmed  by 
an  inscription,  which  mentions  Poseidon  Cnerios 
(Kovtpioi),  a  name  evidently  connected  with  the 
river  Cnarins  or  Coralius  in  Boeotia.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  411.)  The  expelled  Boeotians  gave  this  name  to 
the  river,  and  founded  upon  its  banks  a  temple  of 
Athena  Itonia  in  memory  of  their  former  abode  in 
Thessaly.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  river 
upon  which  Cierium  stood  was  called  Cuerios,  Cna- 
rins or  Coralius,  more  especially  as  Stiabo  (ix. 
p.  438)  meotioos  a  river  Cnntlius  in  Thessaly,  flowinf; 
through  the  territory  of  Phamdon  in  Uistiaeotis 
past  the  temple  of  Athena  Itonia  into  the  Peneins; 
in  which  the  only  inaccuracy  appears  to  be  that  be 
makes  it  flow  directly  into  the  Peneius.  Pansanias 
(i.  13.  §  2)  also  appears  to  vpeak  cf  this  temple  of 
Athena  Itonia,  since  he  describes  it  as  situated  be- 
tween Pherae  and  Larissa,  which  ia  sufiSdent  to 
indicate  the  ute  of  Cierium.  Leake  supposes  with 
much  probability  that  the  name  of  Ame  may  have 
been  disused  by  the  Tbessalian  conquerors  because  it 
was  of  Boeotian  origin,  and  that  the  new  appellation 
may  have  been  taken  from  the  neighbouring  river, 
since  it  was  not  an  uncommon  custom  to  derive 
the  name  of  a  town  from  the  river  npoa  which  it 
stood. 

Cierium  is  not  mentioned  under  this  name  in  his- 
tory ;  but  it  occurs  under  the  form  Pierium,  which  is 
undoubtedly  only  another  appellation  of  the  same 
place,  w  and  k  being,  as  is  well  known,  often  inter- 
changeable. Pierium  was  probably  the  general,  and 
Cierium  the  local  fi>nn.  Pierium  is  firet  mentioned 
by  Thncydides  (v.  13).  It  is  called  Piera  and  Pieria 
by  Livy  (xxxiL  15,  zxxvi.  14),  in  both  of  which 
passages  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Metro- 
polis. In  the  Armenian  translation  of  Ensebias  we 
find  the  name  of  Amyntas  the  Pierian  in  the  list  of 
the  Stialegi  who  governed  Thessaly  after  the  battle 
of  CynoBcephalae.  Aelian  (A^.  An,  iii.  37)  speaks 
of  Fierus  in  Thessaly.  (Leake,  Traiuocftoiu  of 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  vol.  i.,  Xoriierm 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  498,  seq. ;  UUUer,  Dorian*,  ToL  ii. 
p.  476.) 

CIEKUS.    [Pbuba  ad  Hypium.] 

CILBIA'NI.    [CAreTEB.] 

CI'LICES  (KUiKfs).  The  Cilices  are  nwntiaMd 
in  the  Iliad  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  part  of  ilytoA 
called  TroBS.  Eetion,  the  father  of  Andromache, 
Hector's  wife,  lived  beneath  wooded  Placos ;  and  his 
chief  city  was  Thebe  Uypoplacie.  (_/L  vi.  395,  415.) 
He  was  king  of  the  Cilices.  Strabo  observes  (p. 
221)  that  Uomer  makes  PeUsgi  border  on  these 
Cilices,  for  he  mentions  Tjiria.sa  as  one  of  the  citiea 
of  the  Pelasgi  (/JL  ii.  840).  In  another  passage 
(pp.  586,  611)  he  divides  the  territory  of  these 
Cilices  into  two  parts,  one  the  Thebaioe,  and  the 
other  Lymessis;  and  he  makes  the  territory  of  the 
Cilices  comprehend  the  territories  of  Adramyttium, 
Atameus,  and  Pitane,  and  extend  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Caicus.     It  seems  to  have  been  the  (^anion  of 
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same  of  the  Greek  critics  that  the  Cilicee  of  Homer 
were  skin  to  the  other  Cilices;  tm  Strsbo  (p.  667) 
obserres,  "  they  say  that  in  the  tract  betfreen  Pha- 
lelis  in  Ljrda  and  Attalia  there  are  painted  ont  a 
Thebe  and  Ljmessns,  a  part  of  the  Troio  Cilioe* 
who  were  ejected  from  the  plain  of  Thebe  having 
gone  to  Pampbjlia,  as  Callisthsnn  has  sud."  Whe- 
ther Cailisthenes  stated  the  emigration  of  these  Ci  ■ 
licians  and  the  existence  of  these  cities  as  a  fact,  or 
■a  report,  seems  somewhat  doabtftU.  The  passage, 
perhaps,  means  that  there  was  a  stoi;  tliat  mins 
were  pointed  oat  in  these  parts,  which  had  the  names 
of  Thebe  and  Lymessna.  Bat  it  was  a  disputed 
qaestion  which  of  the  two  Cilices  were  the  parent 
stock ;  for  while  some  pointed  to  places  in  Cilida  as 
evidence  of  an  emigraticm  of  Cilicians  from  the 
Trosd,  as  in  Pamphjlia  thejr  referred  to  a  Thebe  and 
Ly  messos,  others  tamed  the  aignment  the  other  way, 
and  referred  to  an  Aleian  pUin  also  in  the  Troad  (p. 
676).  The  discnssion  in  Strabo  is  not  very  profit- 
able reading.  There  was,  however,  a  tradition  that 
these  Troic  Cilicians  drove  the  Syri  from  the  coun- 
try afterwards  called  Cilicia.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Cilicia  was  once  occupied  by  au  Aramaic  race, 
bnt  it  cannot  be  determined  whether  the  Cilices  of 
Cilicia  in  the  historical  period  derived  their  name 
from  some  Cilices  who  invaded  their  country  from 
the  west,  or  whether  it  was  the  name  of  the  earliest 
known  inhabitants  of  the  country.  f  6.  L.] 

CILI'CIA  (ii  KiKucla).  The  description  of  Ci- 
licia is  difficult;  but  the  best  way  of  understanding 
the  character  of  this  conntiy  is  by  following  Stiabo's 
descriptio.  Strabo  calls  Cilida,  which  lies  along 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  "  Cilicia  outside  of 
the  Taurus "  (^  l^a  to5  Taiipou),  for  there  was  a 
country  called  Cilicia  which  was  within  (^rriij)  the 
Taurus ;  which  district  he  has  described  underCappa- 
doda.  [Cappadocia.]  Cilida  Proper  was  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Pamphylia,  on  the  north  by  Lyca- 
onia  and  Cappadocia,  and  on  the  east  by  the  range 
of  Amanus,  which  extends  from  the  interior  to  the 
shore  of  the  Meditenanean  at  the  gulf  of  Issue.  The 
soothem  boundary  is  the  Mediterranean.  Cilicia  is 
naturally  divided  into  two  parts.  The  western  and 
mountainoos  part  was  called  Cilida  the  Bough 
(TfKix<<<a,  Tpax'tiTts:  Etk.  Tpaxi'iirris').  The 
eutem  part  contains  a  considerable  extent  of  plain 
ooiintty,  and  was  called  Cilicia  the  Plain  or  Cam- 
pestris  (ncSiiit). 

Cilicia  Trachea  presents  to  the  sea  a  convex  oat- 
line,  with  a  narrow  tract  along  the  coast,  as  Strabo 
describes  it,  and  it  has  little  or  DO  plain  country. 
Strabo  makes  Coracesium  (^2iqfa)  the  boundary 
between  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia.  Pliny  plaixs  the 
boundary  at  the  river  Melas  (^Afanavffat)  26  miles 
west  cf  Coracesium.  Mela  (i.  13)  makes  Anemurium, 
Cape  AfUtmour,  the  boundaiy  between  Cilicia  and 
Pamphylia.  Anemnriam  is  the  most  southern  point 
of  this  mountainoos  coast,  and  the  most  sonthem 
point  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor;  but  it  is  above 
SO  miles  east  of  Strabo's  boundoty.  Ptolemy  does  not 
seem  consistent  with  himself,  for  under  Pamphylia 
(v.  S)  be  makes  Side  the  last  town  in  Pamphylia,  his 
description  proceeding  from  west  to  cast;  and  he 
immediately  after  enamerates  Coracesium  and  Syedra 
as  coast  towns  of  Cilicia  Trachea.  But  under  Cilicia 
(v.  8)  he  mentions  Syedra  as  a  dty  of  Pamphylia, 
and  he  makes  Cilicia  Trachea  commence  east  of 
Syedra.  The  coast  of  Cilicia  Trachea  presents  a  rude 
outline,  backed  by  high  mountains  from  Coracesium 
to  Cope  Cavaliere,  a  distance  of  above  140  miles. 
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To  the  east  of  Caf»  Cavatiert  the  high  moimtains 
recede  from  the  coast,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
country,  as  seen  frau  the  sea,  alters  materially. 
(Beaafort,  Karanumia,  p.  2 19).  But  Strabo  extends 
the  eastern  limit  of  Cilicia  Trachea  to  the  river 
Lamns  (^Lomaii),  which  is  between  the  island  Elae- 
ussa  and  Soli.  "  Here,"  observes  Beaufort,  "  the 
rocky  coast  finally  terminates,  being  succeeded  by  a 
gravelly  beach  and  brood  plains,  which  extend  inland 
to  the  foot  of  the  motmtains."  Strabo  reckons  the 
distance  along  the  coast  fion  Coracesium  to  Ane- 
murium to  be  820  stadia;  and  the  distanre  from 
Anemurium  to  Soli  at  about  500  stadia.  The  dis- 
tance from  Coracedam  to  Anemurinm  is  68  English 
miles;  and  Strabo's  distance  is  too  great  The  dis- 
tance fhsn  Anemurium  to  Soli,  afterwards  Pompeio- 
polis,  is  about  149  miles;  and  here  Strabo's  error  is 
very  great,  or  at  least  the  error  in  his  present  text 
A  branch  of  the  great  mountain  nuss  of  Tauros 
runs  direct  from  Coracesium  (^Alaya)  towards  Ane- 
mnrium,  bnt  it  is  interrupted  off  Karadnm  [Cha- 
SADRUs],  From  Cbaradros  eastward  the  moun- 
tains still  run  near  the  shore;  and  there  are  no  large 
rivers  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  till  we  c(Hne  to  the 
Calycadnns.  [Caltcaonts.]  This  river  is  re- 
presented as  rising  in  the  range  of  Tanms,  east  of 
Coracesium,  and  as  having  a  general  eastern  course 
to  Seleuceia,  below  which  it  enters  the  sea.  The 
basin  of  the  Calycadnns  is  separated  from  the  coast 
by  a  roogh  mountain  tract,  which  some  geographers 
have  identified  with  the  Imharns  of  Pliny  (v.  27). 
The  northern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Calycad- 
nns and  of  Ciljcia  Trachea  is  the  Taurus;  from  which 
a  considerable  stream  flows  southward,  and  Joins  the 
Calycadnns  on  the  left  bank,  a  little  below  Mout, 
supposed  to  be  on  the  site  of  Claudiopolis.  A  dis- 
trict named  Lalassis  by  Ptolemy  (v.  8)  was  pro- 
bably contajned  in  the  upper  and  western  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Calycadnns;  and  Ptolemy's  Cetis  may 
have  comprehended  the  middle  and  lower  basin  of 
the  tame  river, — the  only  level  tract  in  this  rugged 
oonntry.  Ptolemy,  however,  includes  in  Cetis,  l»th 
Anemurium,  Arsinoe,  Celenderis,  and  other  places 
on  the  coast 

The  route  from  Laranda  {Karaman),  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Taurus,  throngh  Moitt  to  Celenderis,  is 
described  in  Leake's  Atia  Minor,  p.  103.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  passes  throngh  the  Cilidan  mountains. 
Ptolemy  also  mentions  a  district  Lamotis,  so  named 
from  a  town  Lamas,  which  was  also  the  name  of  the 
river  that  was  the  boundary  between  the  Trachea 
and  the  Campestris.  The  mountains  at  the  back  of 
the  coast  of  Cilicia  Trachea  contain  timber  trees; 
and  Strabo  mentions  Hamaxio,  which  is  between 
Coracesium  arid  Selinus,  as  a  station  to  which  ship- 
timber  was  brought  down, — diiefiy  cedar,  which  was 
abundant;  and  be  adds  that  M.  Antonius  gave  these 
ports  to  Cleopatra,  because  they  were  suited  for  the 
equipment  of  a  navy. 

From  the  Lomus  the  coast  of  Cilicia  Compestris 
runs  NE.  beyond  Soli,  and  then  has  an  ESK.  course 
to  Cape  Karadath  (the  ancient  MagarBns).  These 
two  coast-lines  form  a  considerable  bay.  A  long 
straight  beach  extends  from  the  Lamns  to  Soli;  and 
as  we  advance  eastward  from  the  Lamus  the  moun- 
tains recede  further  from  the  shores,  and  leave  a 
greater  breadth  of  level  country.  The  monntaius 
that  bound  this  plain  on  the  north  have  their  peaks 
covered  with  snow  in  June.  (Beaufort.)  The  first 
river  within  Cilida  Campestris,  which,  by  its  direc- 
tion from  north  to  soutii  and  the  length  of  its  course, 
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lodiotas  the  commoiceinent  of  the  C'lUcian  (dafai,  it 
the  Oydnns,  which  fiom  put  Tumu  {Tenoot). 
Mewly  due  north  of  Timu  u  a  Ro'^P  hi  the  lime- 
atone  rock  of  the  nioaiitahii,  through  which  the 
Cjdnns  flow*  fmn  the  hiKh  imnjre  oif  the  Taono. 
This  difilciilt  pKS,  which  the  Turk*  oal)  G6lek  Big- 
Mi,  is  that  by  which  the  jronnger  Cjnu  passed  frnii 
Dana  or  Tjmt,  in  Cappadocia,  to  Tarsus ;  aad  it  is 
Clearlj  described  by  Xenophon  (^Anab.  i.  2.  §  21). 
This  was  also  the  pass  bj  which  Alexander  entered 
Cilicia,  and  the  paw  which  Niger  attemi^ed  to  de- 
fend against  SepUmins  Sereros,  who  was  marching 
against  him  from  Cappadocia.  (Herodian,  iii.  8,  &c.) 
But  there  was  another  pass  between  that  tf  La- 
noda  and  the  Pylae  Ciliciae,  which  is  mentioned  bj 
Xentfbon  (Altai,  i.  1-  §  19).  Cjnis  was  accom- 
panied in  his  march  from  Iconiiun  through  Ljcaonia 
by  the  Cilieian  queen  Epyais;  and  on  his  route 
thraugh  Lycaonia,  he  sent  her  with  an  escort  into 
Cilicia,  by  the  pass  between  Laranda  and  the  Ciliciae 
Pylaa.  This  is  the  pass  which  "leads  by  Kiiil 
Chesmch  and  Alan  Bnznk,  Karabisar  and  Hesetli,  to 
Bob  or  PompeiopoKs,  and  to  Tarsus."  (Ainsworth, 
TravtU  m  lh»  Tract,  tfo.,  p.  40.)  After  passing 
through  the  Ciliciae  Pylae,  Cyms  and  his  army  de- 
scended into  the  Lerel  Cilicia,  which  XenopboD  de- 
scribes as  a  large,  beautiftil,  well-watned  plain,  full 
of  all  kinds  of  fonst  trees  and  vines.  It  produced 
Msime,  panic,  milkt,  wheat,  and  barley, — which  are 
cultirat*^  there  at  the  present  day, — with  rice, 
&ittoa,  and  the  sngar-cane;  the  date  tree  is  indige- 
nous. (Ainsworth,)  Xenophon  deeeribe*  the  plain 
as  snrraunded  by  rugged  and  lofty  mountains  on  all 
sides  from  sea  to  sea;  by  which  expression  we  mnst 
understand  that  he  considered  the  plain  of  Cilicia  as 
extending  eastward  to  the  place  where  the  Amanns 
runs  down  to  the  sea,  and  terminates  in  Cape  Eifn- 
Mgr,  or  Rat-el- Chaniir,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 

"  Cape  Karadath  (Magarsm)  is  a  white  cli^ 
about  130  feet  high,  and  u  the  first  interruption  of 
that  low  sandy  beach,  which  commences  near  the 
river  Lamas."  (Beaufort.)  This  point  may  be  con- 
•idered  as  the  eonunencement  of  the  deep  bay  of 
Issus,  now  the  gulf  of  hkmderm ;  the  correspond- 
ing point  on  the  opposite  side  is  Cape  Hyneyr. 
The  coast  of  this  bay  east  of  Karadash-  has  first  a 
general  eastern,  and  then  a  north-eastern  direction, 
to  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Issus.  "Eastward  of 
Karadash,  the  same  dreary  waste  of  sand,  inter- 
spersed with  partial  inundations  of  water,  again 
reenn,  aad  extends  to  the  river  Jyhoon  or  Jyhan, 
the  ancient  Pynunus."  (Beaufort.)  Immediately 
north  of  the  outlet  of  the  P)'ramus  is  the  bay  of 
Ayat  [Aeoak].  the  northern  part  of  which  is  "  a 
level  plain  of  firm  soil,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  above 
the  sea.'  (Beanfort.)  From  the  head  or  most 
northern  part  of  the  gulf  of  Issus,  the  coast  has  a 
general  sonth  direction,  nearly  as  far  as  Alexandria 
(Itketiderun)',  and  from  feJceaderon  to  Capeffynzyr, 
the  direction  of  the  coast  is  south-west,  being 
nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay.  The  form  of  the  eastern  coast  is  deter- 
mined by  the  eastern  or  Syrian  range  of  Amanns, 
which  has  a  general  southern  direction  as  far  as  the 
latitude  of  Ittmdervn,  and  then  a  SW.  direction  to 
Cape  Hgnrjr.  There  is  only  a  very  narrow  tract 
between  tliese  mountains  and  the  sea  frvrn  Cape 
Sgruyr  to  the  bead  of  the  gnlf  of  Issus.  The  level  j 
land  at  the  head  of  the  gnlf  is  the  plain  of  Issns,  ' 
which  is  bounded  on  tin  north  and  north-west  by  i 
(he  other  range  of  Amanus,  which  descends  m  a  SW.  { 
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direction  a«  &r  as  the  krwer  <!otir8e  of  the  Prnmro. 
This  range  is  crossed  in  going  from  Mopsotitii 
(Mitit)  to  the  gnlf  af  Ithaidermt  ,■  and  the  Ugh 
lands,  in  fact,  descend  to  the  shore  of  the  golf  of 
Issus,  at  a  place  called  MaiaJik.  This  appcan  to 
be  the  station  (S^op/tor)  which  Strabo  meotiont  m 
belon>;ing  to  the  Amanidea  PyhK,  for  be  daacribei 
the  SW.  branch  of  the  Amanus  as  reaching  to  tba 
sea  at  this  place.  [Axakisxs.]  Tbeae  two  nnga 
of  the  Amanus,  the  eaatem  or  Syrian,  and  westeni 
or  Citidan,  endosa  the  plain  of  Issus,  and  sefanM 
it  from  ths  men  extensive  plain  to  the  west,  wlndi 
we  may  call  the  Cilicion. 

Strabo  (p.  676)  reckons  it  a  voyage  of  near  1,000 
(tadia,  direct  distance  from  Sdeuceia  in  Picria, 
which  is  the  first  Syrian  city  south  of  Rhnsut,  to 
Sou  in  Cilicia.  The  real  distanm  is  only  about  86 
English  miles.  Strabo  further  says  that  the  wDtk 
coast  of  Asa  Minor  runs  eastward  finom  the  Rhodiia 
Peraea  to  the  month  of  the  Cydnns,  and  that  it  thet 
takes  a  direction  neatly  ESE.  {itl  t^»  x'u^fx'V 
inrroXV)  as  for  as  Issus,  and  that  iirom  Issm  tlw 
coast  makes  a  b«id  to  the  sooth  as  far  as  Phoeiiiie. 
Now,  this  is  true  of  the  ooast  as  &r  as  Cape  A'ors- 
ckuk,  but  no  Author ;  and  Strabo's  notian  of  the 
coast  east  of  Karadatik  makes  the  bay  of  Issns  dis- 
appear altogether.  Therefore,  the  geographer  hsa 
either  expressed  himself  very  inaccnrately,  or  he  nt 
not  acquainted  with  the  form  of  the  bay  of  Inns. 

The  lower  part  of  the  plain  of  CiUeia  betweoi  tb< 
Sarns  and  the  Pyramos  is  the  Aleian  ('AA^wr  s«- 
Slor),  which  was  c^bratad  in  the  mythi  of  the 
Greeks  as  the  {Jace  of  Benerophoa's  wandtrings 
{II  vL  201 ).  The  cavalry  of  Alexander,  in  his  An- 
atic  campaign,  passed  thrnngh  this  plain  from  Tarsm 
to  the  Pyramns  (Arrian,  Anab.VL.  5.  §  II).  Its 
seen  from  the  sea  by  those  who  follow  Uie  cout 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Cydnns  to  Cape  Kandaai; 
and  "as  far  as  the  eye  oobM  discern,  it  consists 
entirely  of  dreary  sandhills,  intareperaed  with  ahslle* 
lakes."    (Beaufort.) 

The  Cilician  plain  ecatains  three  large  rirert. 
The  Cydnus  {Tertoot  Tehg)  is  described  by  Strata 
as  having  its  source  net  far  above  Tarsns,  paMing 
through  a  deep  ravine,  and  then  inltnediately  tloving 
down  to  Tarsus ;  and  the  stream  is  aM  and  rapid. 
He  makes  it  only  120  stadia  from  the  Cihcisn 
bonrrdary  on  the  north  to  Tarsus,  and  five  stadia 
from  Tarsns  to  the  sea.  But  the  Ciliciae  Pybe  are 
about  25  miles  NMW.  of  Tarsus ;  and  the  distance 
fimn  Tarsus  to  the  present  outlet  of  (he  river  is  it 
least  12  miks,  thrrmgh  a  level  and  well  cnltiratnl 
country.  The  best  maps  represent  it  as  rising  not 
further  north  than  the  Ciliciae  Pylae,  and  on  tlie 
sonth  side  of  the  range  of  Taums,  now  alM 
Bkvlgar  Dagh.  The  Cydnns  can  now  only  be 
entered  by  the  smallest  boat,  the  entrance  being 
obstructed  by  bars ;  but  inside  of  the  bar  "  it  is  d«p 
enough,  and  about  160  feet  wide.  It  was  navigakb 
in  ancient  times  up  to  Tarsus  (Plut,  Anion,  c,  26)i 
and  probably  much  later.  It  seems  that  the  propess 
of  the  allnvinm  has  been  very  ni»d  at  the  mouth  of 
this  river,  and  this  is  the  only  way  of  explaining 
Strabo,  who  says  that  the  Cydnns,  at  its  mouth, 
flows  into  a  kind  of  bike,  called  Rh^^ma,  which  had 
ancient  dockyards,  and  the  lake  was  the  port  of 
Tarsus.  Strabo's  five  stadia  from  Tarsus  were  pro- 
bably reckoned  to  the  Rhegma,  which  the  allurnun 
has  chari^ed  into  a  sandy  plain.  But  (here  is  some 
error  in  the  five  stadia :  the  Sladiasmns  makes  ths 
same  distance  70  sta(£a.  The  water  of  the  CydnudB 
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ccU,  bnt  not  colder  "  than  that  of  the  odier  rirers 
which  carry  down  the  melted  snow  of  Mount  Taa- 
nu.'  (Beaaibrt)  Alexander,  who  is  eaid  to  baxe 
hecn  seized  with  a  riolent  illness  from  bathing  in  it, 
threw  himself  into  the  water  when  he  was  in  a 
gnat  beat  (Anian,  Anab.  il  4.  §  10;  Plat.  AloL 
a  19.) 

East  of  the  river  Tmat  the  Stadiaamns  plaoes 
the  nxmlh  of  the  Sams  (in  the  Stadiasrons  incor- 
nctl7  written  Areins),  70  stadia  from  the  outlet  of 
the  Rhegma.     The  Sams  is  the  modem  SiMttn,  and 
the  eoast  between  the  mouths  of  these  two  riven 
pcDJects  in  a  Umg  stuij  spit.    This  liver  is  370  feet 
wide  at  its  moath,  and  as  difficult  to  enter  as  the 
liver  of  Tarsus.     The  Sams  is  not  mentioned  hj 
Strabo  in  his  description  of  Cilicia;  but  in  his  ac- 
count cf  Cataonia  [Cataohia]  he  describes  the 
course  of  the  Sarua  as  being  throngh  Ccouna,  and 
tliroogh  the  gorges  of  Tanms  to  the  Cilician  plain 
(p.  535).     The  Sikum  is  represented  in  some  maps 
as  loving  two  sources  bt  to  the  north,  one  of  which 
is  nearlj  in  the  parallel  of  39°  N.  Ut,  and  the  other 
still  fiuthar  nortJi.    The  coune  of  these  two  stieams 
is  soath,  and  a  long  mountain  tract  separates  the 
two  river  basins,  which  unite  within  the  mountain 
ngion.     The  stream  then  takes  a  very  irregular 
eonrse  to  Adana,  a  place  which  retains  its  name 
(Adttink');  and  from  Adana  it  has  a  SW.  coune 
through  the  Cilician  plain  to  the  sea.     If  the  course 
if  theu  two  branches  of  the  Sams  is  correctly  repre- 
sented in  Kiepert's  map,  it  is  one  of  the  large  riven  of 
the  peninaala,and  at  Iea:>t  aboveZOO  miles  long.  There 
ii,  however,  a  third  branch  of  the  Saras,  the  coune 
•f  which  is  well  ascertained,  and  it  is  laid  down  in 
the  map  which  accompanies  Hamiltrai's  work  (^Sc- 
manhtt,  &c).     This  is  the  branch  which  rises  east 
•(  ErtgU  or  ErcUs,  about  37}°  N.  lat,  much  further 
to  the  south  and  west  than  either  cf  the  branches 
sbeadjr  mentioned,  and  passes  throngh  the  great 
range  of  Tanms;  that  part  of  the  range  west  of  the 
gap  is  called  Bulghar  LagK     The  course  of  this 
bninch  of  the  river  is  eastward,  and  the  road  ibllowa 
the  waten  "  for  some  distance  amidst  precipitous 
cliSi  and  wooded  abutments,  till  they  sever  the  main 
chain,  which  is  compoeed  of  a  somewhat  narrow  and 
nigged  belt  of  hmestone  reposmg  on  sdiistaa;  the 
pass  is  however  wide,  and  would  permit  of  the  pas- 
sage of  three  chariots  abreast"    (Aiusworth.)     The 
nad  then  turns  up  a  valley  to  the  south-west,  dowa 
which  flows  a  stream,  and  joins  the  Sams  on  the 
right  bank.    The  rood  is  over  wooded  rocks  and  hills 
■p  to  the  head  watere  of  this  stream,  where  then  is 
an  extensive  6at,  "  at  the  summit  of  which,  and  at 
SI  clevatua  of  3812  feet,  are  the  fortified  imsts  of 
Uohammed  Ali  Pacha ;  immediately  beyond  which 
the  watere  again  run  to  the  S.  and  BE.,  rushing 
throngh  s  tnmeDdova  gap,  and  thence  flow  direct 
towaris  the  Gydnua  or  river  of  Tareua."     (Aina- 
vorth,  Loniou  Geog.  JounuU,  vol.  X.  p.  499.)  Thns 
the  read  passes  from  the  basin  of  this  tributary  of 
the  SOm  into  the  basin  of  the  Cydnue,  and  it  then 
follows  the  waten  ef  the  Cydnns,  which  "  soon  lead 
to  a  deep  goi;^  or  6esare  in  another  lofty  ridge  of 
fioiestene  rocks;  this  is  the  narrewest  and  most 
difflcnlt  partial  of  the  pass:  it  i)  the  point  to  which 
Xenopbon's  description  applies  as  just  broad  enough 
far  a  chariot  to  pass,  and  that  would  be  with  great 
diSculty;  this  portion  of  the  road  bears  evident 
traces  ot  ancient  chiselling."     (Ainsworth.)     It  is 
siso  elaarly  the  deep  ravine  which  Strabo  describos 
tht  river  Cydnma  a»  passing  tbnmgh  in  its  coune  to 
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Tarstu;  and  that  which  Niger  blocked  Up  to  stop 
the  approach  of  Septiuiios  Sevems.  Miebuhr  (Etite- 
httdirtUnng,  vol.  iiL  p.  108),  who  went  through 
this  defile,  obeerves  that  thhi  road,  through  the 
Bogkaa  from  the  pashalik  of  AdmcA  to  that  rf 
KoiUe,  would  be  as  dangerous  for  a  hostile  army  as 
Xeno{jion  and  Cuitius  describe  it,  for  it  is  narrow, 
and  the  rocks  on  both  sides  are  steep  aa  a  wall;  yet 
the  caravan,  which  he  accompanied  in  December 
1766  from  Adanah,  made  ita  way  through  these 
Ciliciae  Pylae  without  any  great  di£Sculty. 

Whan  tim  army  of  Cyrus  (a.  a  401)  left  Tanus, 
it  marched  to  the  Sarus  or  Psarua,  as  the  best  MSS. 
have  it  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  4.  §  I).  The  march  was 
ten  parasangs  or  300  stadia  faim  Tarsus  to  the 
Sarus;  and  the  width  of  the  Sarua  was  estimated  by 
XenophoD  at  300  Greek  feet  Hr.  Ainsworth  found 
the  Sams,  at  Ademai,  in  the  month  of  December, 
325  feet  wide  at  the  bridge,  bnt  not  fordable. 
Adana/i,  which  is  on  the  site  of  the  old  city,  is,  at 
present,  a  town  of  some  trade,  and  surrounded  by  a 
fsrtile  tract  of  well-cultivated  gardens. 

From  the  passage  of  the  Sams  the  army  of  Cymi 
marched  five  pansangs,  or  ISO  stadia,  to  the  Py- 
nuniu,  the  width  cf  which  Xenophon  estimated  at 
600  Greek  feet  (Anab.  L  4.  §  1.).  The  present 
passage  of  the  Pyramns  (Jikin)  is  at  ifisit,  the 
site  of  Mopeuestia,  which  is  on  the  road  from  Baiae 
(Bat/at),  on  the  bay  of  Issns,  to  Ademah.  Mr. 
Ainsworth,  however,  gives  some  good  reasons  for 
supposmg  that  Cyrus  crossed  the  Pyramus  below 
Mopeuestia,  and  much  nearer  the  old  month  of  the 
iTver.  Miebuhr  (a.d.  1766)  found  a  handsome 
bridge  at  iftris,  recently  built,  and  a  hundred  double 
steps  in  length.  The  Pynmus  is  the  btrgest  of  the 
Cilician  rivers,  It  rises  in  Cataonia  [Cataokia], 
and  consists  of  two  main  branches,  one  the  Carmalas, 
flowing  frran  the  north,  and  the  other  from  the  ««st 
[Carmalas.]  These  two  branches  unite  SW.  i^ 
Marath,  from  which  point  the  river  has  a  SW. 
course,  through  the  Taurus.  It  passes  the  site  of 
Anazarbus  and  MUu,  and  at  present  entere  the  sea  a 
little  south  of  the  inlet,  alrndy  mentioned,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  which  Ai/at  stands.  But  tlie 
eld  bed  of  the  river  seems  to  have  entered  the  sea 
some  distance  frmi  the  present  nwuth,  and  a  little 
west  of  Cape  Karadath,  as  Beanfort  supposes ;  fur 
here  then  is  a  shallow  inlet  of  salt  water,  about  IS 
mi  las  long.  The  present  outlet  of  the  Jihim  is  23 
miles  east  of  the  supposed  ftmner  outlet  A  short  dis- 
tance UK.  of  Xaradath,  and  near  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  this  ihaUoir  inlet,  is  the  site  of  Melius, 
the  chief  town  of  the  Mallotis.  Thus  Mallus  wouM 
stand  on  the  Cast  skie  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Pyramu-s, 
and  near  the  month  of  the  river,  which  is  consistent 
with  all  the  ancient  anthorities. 

Stnbo  (pl  536)  describes  the  Pynuiwii  is  a  na- 
vigable river  whidi  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  plain 
of  Cataonia.  There  is  aconsidemble  channel,  through 
which  the  clear  water  flows  unseen  for  some  distance 
under  ground,  and  then  rises  to  the  snrfSsce.  If  a 
man  lets  down  a  spear  from  above  inte  the  channel, 
the  force  of  the  stream  is  so  great  that  the  spear  is 
with  difficulty  di]^ged  in  the  water.  After  its  re-ap- 
pearance the  river  mns  on  in  ■  broad  deep  stream, 
but  on  approaching  the  Tanms,  it  is  wonderfully 
contracted.  Wonderfal  also  is  the  gap  m  the  monn- 
taine  through  which  the  bed  of  the  river  passes,  for 
as  it /happens  in  rocks  which  liave  been  rent  and 
split  asunder,  that  the  projections  on  one  side  corre- 
spond to  the  recesses  on  the  ether,  in  such  wine  that 
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they  may  b»  fitted  together,  so  we  observed  th«t 
the  rocks  orerhangine  the  rirer  on  each  side,  and 
rising  atmoet  ap  to  the  raminits  of  the  mountains, 
at  a  diiitanoe  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  had  the 
receding  parts  correspondinR  to  the  projcctrng  parta. 
The  bottom  between  the  steep  sides  is  all  rock,  and 
has  a  deep  and  very  narrow  fissure  in  the  middle,  so 
narrow  that  a  do?  or  a  hare  might  leap  over.  This 
is  the  channel  of  the  river  which  is  full  to  the  brim, 
like  a  broad  canal  [to  the  extent  of  a  thousand  stadia] . 
Owing  to  the  winding  coarse  of  the  stream,  and  the 
great  contraction,  and  the  depth  of  the  chasm,  the 
noise  falls  on  the  ear  of  persons  even  as  they  approach 
at  some  distance,  lite  the  sound  of  thunder.  Passing 
through  the  mountains  the  river  brings  down  so 
much  alluvium  to  the  sea,  some  from  Cataonia,  and 
some  from  the  Cilidan  phuns,  that  a  prophecy  ut- 
tered about  it  is  in  vogue,  to  the  following  effect: 
"  In  time  to  come  broad  flowing  Pyramns 
Shall  push  his  banks  to  Cyprus'  sacrvd  shore." 

The  same  thing  happens  here,  adds  Strabo,  u  in 
Egypt,  where  the  Nile  is  continnally  making  land  of 
the  sea  by  its  allnviam.  (See  the  notes  on  this 
passage  of  Strabo  about  the  Pyramoa,  in  Grasknrd's 
Transl.,  vol.  it  p.  450). 

Mr.  Ainsworth  remarks,  from  his  own  observations 
OD  the  plain  of  Cilicia,  as  &r  as  the  rains  of  Ana- 
zarbus,  that  "  its  bed  is  throughout  the  plain  deep 
and  narrow,  from  the  nature  of  tha  soil,  which  is 
alluvial;"  and  that  "  in  its  lower  part  it  divides  into 
several  streams  on  arriving  at  its  delta."  Ha  con- 
cludes that  the  army  of  Cyrus  crossed  this  river  in 
the  lower  parts,  where  it  is  most  easily  forded,  at 
which  time  its  embouclmre  was  probably  at  /faro- 
dath.  The  prophecy  is  not  yet  fulfilled;  bat  the 
river  still  brings  down  a  great  quantity  of  earth  and 
sand.  This  deposit  has  produced  a  pUin  of  sand 
along  the  side  cmT  the  gnlf,  like  that  formed  by  the 
Calycadnns.  "  The  Jyhoon,  half  a  mile  irom  its 
mouth,  is  490  feet  wide,  and  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
livers  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor"  (Beaa&rt). 
It  is  now  as  shallow  over  its  bar  as  the  Cydnus  and 
the  Saras;  though  it  appears  fWxn  a  passage  of  Anna 
Comnena,  qaot«l  by  Beaufort,  that  it  wis  open  for 
galleys  even  in  the  time  of  the  cmsades. 

The  remainder  of  Cilicia  contains  no  large  river, 
and  is  closed,  as  already  described,  by  the  two 
branches  of  the  Amanus.  It  lies  around  the  Gulf 
of  Issus,  and  the  more  particalar  description  of  this 
gnlf,  and  the  examination  of  the  difficult  question 
of  the  site  of  Issus,  will  oome  more  appropriately  in 
another  pUce.    [Issu8°|. 

The  extensive  tract  <^  country  called  Cilicia  has 
•  coast  line  of  430  miles,  from  Coracesiom  to  Rho- 
sus,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Issus. 
The  direct  distance  from  Coracesium  to  the  Syrian 
Gates  oo  the  east  side  of  the  gulf  of  Issus  is  about 
230  miles.  It  is,  aptly  enough,  divided  into  the 
Mountainous  (ji  ipfiini,  Herod,  ii.  34)  and  the  Level, 
and  a  ready  communication  between  the  extreme 
west  and  eastern  parts  could  only  be  by  sea.  The 
coast,  however,  of  the  Tracheia,  or  Mountainous  Ci- 
licia, nearly  as  fiir  east  as  the  outlet  of  the  Caly- 
cadnns, though  included  in  Cilicia  by  the  later  geo- 
graphers, is  really  a  distinct  country.  But  the  valley 
of  the  Calycadnns,  which  lies  from  west  to  east,  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  three  natural  divisions  of 
Cilicia;  the  other  two  being  the  plain  of  Tarsos  and 
Adana,  and  the  pbun  of  Issus.  Indeed,  from  the 
peninsula  of  Cape  Caraliert,  "  the  last  and  highest 
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of  the  series  of  noble  promontories  that  project  from  - 
this  coast "  (Beaufort),  the  rude  outline  of  <he  abort 
is  changed,  and  the  bnd  oammunicati(m  akng  the 
coast  with  the  eastern  part  of  CiUcia  is  not  difficult. 
There  is  a  road  represented  in  the  Table,  all  akng 
the  coast  from  the  border  of  Pamphylia  to  Sdenceia 
on  the  Calycadnns.  and  thence  eastward  throogh 
Corycns,  Soli  (or  Pompeiopolis),  the  AHan  plun, 
Mallns,  Aegae,  and  Issus,  to  Rhesus.  Alexuder. 
after  reaching  Tarsus  by  the  pass  in  tha  Taurus,  led 
part  of  his  army  to  Anchiale,  and  from  Ancbiale  to 
Soli;  and  ha  afterwards  advanced  fnxn  Soli  east- 
wards to  Magarsns  and  Mallns,  on  the  Pyiamus. 
The  two  nattual  chief  divisions  of  Cilicia,  the  basin 
of  the  Calycadnns  and  the  plain  country  east  of  the 
Cydnus,  are  represented  by  the  modem  Turkish  go- 
vernments or  pashaUcks  of  SeUftdi  (Seleocda  at 
the  Calycadnns)  and  Adanak. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  Cilidaa 
plain,  throogh  which  the  Cydnus,  Sams  and  Py- 
ramns flow.  The  level  country  appears  to  reach 
somewhatnorthof  Mopenestia(.^utf),  Adana  (^cia- 
ttoA),  and  Tarsus  (Terjoos),*  and  in  this  part  the 
plain  may  be  between  40  and  50  miles  from  east  to 
west.  The  form  of  the  coast  makes  the  dimen&kns 
of  the  plain  from  north  to  south  very  unequal  in 
different  parts.  The  widest  part  extends  north  finim 
CapeA'anHJaji.snd  it  may  be  above  30  miles.  The 
level  land,  that  has  been  named  the  plain  of  Issus, 
is  only  a  narrow  strip,  except  at  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  Issus,  where  it  seems  to  extend  eight  or  ten  miles 
inland.  Cilicia  surrounded  by  mountain  Larrieis, 
with  a  long  coast  and  nnmerons  ports,  a  fertile  plain, 
and  monntains  covered  with  forests,  possessed  great 
natural  advantages.  Its  position  between  Syria  on 
one  side,  and  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  other, 
made  it  the  highway  from  the  Hellespont  and  the 
Bosporus  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  middle  course  of  the  Euphrates.  Its  prox- 
imity to  Syria  invites  the  cupidity  of  any  one  who  is 
master  of  that  country;  and  the  Greek  rulers  of 
Egypt  coveted  the  possession  of  the  opposite  coast  of 
Cilicia,  which  contains  the  materials  for  shipbuilding, 
which  Egypt  does  not. 

Besides  the  prodacts  of  Cilicia  mentioned  above, 
Cotycus  on  the  coast  was  famed  for  its  saffron,  which 
was  an  article  of  export  A  cloth  made  uf  goats' 
hair,  which  the  Romans  called  Cilicium,  was  the 
work  of  Cilidan  industry;  at  least  the  thing  seems 
to  have  had  its  name  from  the  Cilician  article. 

The  Cilicians,  Uerodotos  says  (vii.  91),  were  ori- 
ginally named  Hypachaei,  and  afterwards  they  had 
the  name  of  Cilices  from  Cilix,  the  son  of  Agenor, 
a  Phoenician.  According  to  this  tradition,  they 
were  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Phoenicians.  It  is 
probable  that  they  did  belong  to  some  branch  cf  the 
Aramaic  nations,  and  the  Assyrian  kings  seem  to 
have  extended  their  power  to  the  level  Cilicia.  [  A;>- 
CHIALS.]  Cilicia  had  a  king  Syennesis,  who  is 
represented  as  mediating,  in  conjnnctioo  with  a  king 
of  Babylon,  to  make  peace  between  Croesus  the 
Lydian  king  and  the  Modes,  B.  a  610.  (Herod,  i. 
74.)  Cilicia  was  the  fourth  division  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  Darius,  and  it  paid  the  king  a  yearly  tribnts 
of  360  white  horses  and  500  talents  of  silver  (Herod. 
iiL  90);  of  which  sum  140  talents  were  expended 
on  the  cavalry  on  duty  in  Cilicia,  and  the  rest  came 
into  the  Persian  king's  trcasoiy.  Herodotus  (v.  52) 
makes  Cilicia  extend  north  of  the  Taurus  to  the  east 
of  Cappadocia,  and  he  makes  the  Euphrates  the 
boimdary  between  the  Cilicians  and  the  Aimeniaas; 
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so  that,  if  bis  statement  is  true,  the  eastern  part  of 
the  later  province  of  Cappodocia  was  in  bis  time 
Cilicianl  [Cafpadocia.]  Cili>-ia  still  had  its 
mtive  kings  in  the  time  of  this  Darins;  for  a  Ca- 
riao,  Fixodaros,  the  son  of  Mausolus,  was  married 
to  a  daogbter  of  the  Cilician  king  Syennesis. 
(Herod.  T.  118.)  Cilicia  was  one  of  the  sabject 
states  which  contributed  to  form  a  navy  for  the  Per- 
sians, and  it  supplied  100  ships  for  the  great  expe- 
dition of  Xerxes,  which  were  under  the  command  of 
a  Cilician,  Syennesis,  the  sod  of  Oromedon.  (Herod. 
•viL  91,  98.)  A  king  still  called  Syennesis  was  the 
bosbaiid  of  queen  Epyaxa,  who  made  tierself  a  par- 
tisan f£  the  younger  Cyrus,  when  he  was  on  his  rosd 
throagh  Cihcia  to  attack  his  brother  Artazerxes, 
and  contrived  to  reconcile  her  hosband  to  him.  (Xen. 
.iliuii.  i.2.  §26.) 

The  mytha  of  the  Greeks  connected  the  history  of 
the  people  of  Western  Asia  with  Cilicia  [Cilices]  ; 
and  they  had  stories  of  early  settlements  by  their  own 
nation  on  these  shores.  Amphilochos,  the  son  of 
Amphiaraus,  settled  Poeideium  on  the  borders  of  the 
Ciliciansand  the  Syrians  (Herod,  iii.  91).  Accardmg 
to  another  stoty,  Ampbilochns,  and  Hopsos,  the 
son  of  ApoUo,  came  from  Troy  and  foanded  Mallos; 
and  in  Umbo's  timu  their  tombs  were  pointed  ont  at 
Magarsus,  near  the  Pyramus.  Bat  the  Greeks  do 
not  appear  to  have  settled  in  Cilicia,  if  we  look  to 
historical  evidence,,  before  the  time  of  Alezandw, 
except  in  a  fitw  places  on  the  coast.  Soli  is  said  to 
liave  been  oolomsed  by  Achaei  and  Rhodians  from 
Lindas.  In  the  time  of  Xenopbon  (b.  c.  401)  the 
Cilices  still  appear  as  a  distinct  people.  It  was 
not  till  after  the  time  of  Alexander  that  the  Greeks 
got  a  firm  footing  in  the  cocntry,  and,  under  Greek 
(.'ivilisation.  Tarsus  became  one  of  the  great  schools  of 
the  ancient  world.  The  name  of  Seleaoeia  on  the 
Calycadnns,  of  Antiocheia  ad  Cragum,  and  Arsinoe, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Trachea,  and  (^er  Greek  names, 
indicate  the  connection  of  Cilicia  with  the  Greek 
kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  The  later  Boman  occu- 
pation of  the  countiy  is  indicated  by  the  names 
PompdopoKs,  Claudiopolis,  Tnyanopolis,  and  others. 
The  oative  Cilicians  probably  disappeared  from  the 
plain  country,  or  were  mingled  both  with  Greeks  and 
other  foreigners ;  but  they  maintained  themselves  in 
the  monntains,  even  to  Cicero's  time,  under  the  name 
of  Elentherocilices.  Cicero,  who  was  governor  of 
Cilicia,  describes  tbem  as  a  fierce  and  warlike  race, 
and  he  took  their  strong  town  Pindenissns.  (Cie. 
ad  AU.  T.  20.)  Strabo  says  that  the  Amanus, 
which  lies  above  Cilicia  on  the  east,  was  always 
governed  by  several  kings  or  chiefs,  who  had  strong 
places :  and  in  his  time,  a  man  of  mark  was  set  over 
all  of  them,  and  called  Sing  by  the  Komans  for  his 
merits.  His  name  was  Taraaidimotus,  a  genuine 
free  Cilician,  no  doabt 

IKodotns,  snmamed  Tryphon,  made  the  strong- 
hold Coracesimn  his  head-qnarters  at  the  time  that 
be  caused  Syria  to  revolt  from  the  kings,  as  Strabo 
exprasees  it.  Antiochns,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  in 
B.  c.  139  compelled  Tryphon  to  seek  refuge  in  a  fort, 
where  he  killed  himself.  This  Tryphon,  adds  Strabo, 
was  the  cause  of  the  Cilidans  commencing  thdr 
piratical  practices,  and  the  feebleness  of  the  kings 
who  succeeded  one  another  in  the  government  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia.  The  Cilicians  were  encouraged  to 
man-stealing  by  the  great  demand  for  sUves  amtmg 
the  Bomans  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage  and 
Corinth,  and  they  found  a  ready  sale  at  Delos  for 
all  the  slaves  that  tbey  took  there.    Pirates,  pretend- 
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ing  to  be  slave-dealers,  soon  started  np,  and  did 
great  mischief  in  these  seas.  The  Romans  were  too 
remote  to  care  about  what  was  going  on  along  the 
coast  of  Asia,  though  they  knew  that  these  dis- 
orders were  owing  to  (he  weak  government  of  the 
descendants  of  Seleucus  Kicator.  But  it  was  at  last 
necessary  for  the  Bomans  to  make  war  on  the  pirates, 
for  their  ovm  safety,  tor  even  the  shores  of  Italy  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bome  were  not  safe  against 
these  manaden.  (Cie.  pro  Leg.  MimiLe.\l,&e.; 
Plat.  Pomp.  e.  24,  &c.)  During  the  war  with 
MIthridates  the  pirates  sided  with  the  king,  and 
when  the  Bomans  took  them  in  hand  they  had  to 
deal  with  a  most  formidable  enemy.  In  b.  a  103, 
M.  Antonius  had  Cilicia  as  his  "  provincia,"  that  is, 
according  to  the  proper  sense  of  that  word,  for  the 
sphere  of  bis  command  as  propraetor.  This  was  the 
begiiming  of  the  war  against  the  pirates.  Also  in 
B.  c.  92,  L.  Sulla  had  Cilicia  for  his  "  provinna; " 
bat  it  is  not  correct  to  infer  that  Cilicia  was  then 
organised  as  a  Province.  In  b.  c.  80  and  79,  Cn. 
Dolabella  had  Cilicia  as  his  "  provincia."  (Cie  Verr. 
act.  L  17.)  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  under 
him  any  part  of  Cilieia,  properly  so  called;  and  it 
has  been  observed,  that  all  the  crimes  of  Verres  and 
Dolabella,  which  Cicero  menticsis,  were  committed  in 
Lyda,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  and  Phrygia.  But,  as 
he  had  a  province  in  Asia  Minor,  and  it  was  called 
Cilicia,  he  might,  we  most  snppoee,  have  gone  into 
Cilida,  if  be  wonld  or  could.  In  B.  o.  78 — 7.5,  P. 
Servilins  Isanricua  was  sent  against  the  pirates  in 
these  seas.  He  took  several  places  in  Lyda  and 
Pamphylia,  and  Corycns  in  Cilicia  (Entrop.  vi.  3); 
but  he  did  not  enter  the  Level  Cilicia,  which  was  held 
by  Tigranes  till  B.C.  69,  and  perhaps  even  to  B.a  66. 
Yet,  some  writers  stats  that  Isaoricos  conquered 
Cilicia.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  19.)  Cn.  Pompeins,  vtho  was 
appomted  (b.  c.  67)  to  command  in  the  war  against 
the  pirates,  brought  CiUcia  Trachea  under  Boman 
dominion ;  and,  after  the  surrender  of  Tigranes,  he 
took  from  him  the  Level  Cilicia,  with  other  of  Ids 
acquisitions.  The  province  call«l  Cilicia  was  now 
fully  organised,  and  it  comprised  six  parts:  Cilicia 
Campestris,  Cilicia  Aspera,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  Isan- 
ria,  uid  Lycaonia ;  with  the  greatest  port  of  Phrygisy 
comprehending  the  Conventns  of  Laodicea,  Apamea, 
and  Synnada.  In  b.  c.  58  the  island  of  Cyprus  was 
added,  which  the  Bomans  had  taken  from  the  king 
of  E^pt.  This  was  the  extent  of  the  Boman  pro- 
vince of  Cilicia  when  Cicero  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia, 
B.  o.  SI — 50.  It  was  divided,  after  Boman  fashion, 
into  eight  Conventus  or  Fora:  the  Conventns  of 
Tarsus,  which  city  was  the  residence  of  the  governor; 
the  Forum  of  Iconium  for  Lycaonia;  the  Forum 
Isauricum,  conjertured  to  have  been  at  Philomelium; 
the  Forum  Pamphylinm,  the  place  of  which  is  un- 
known; the  Forum  Cibyrsticnm  [Cibyra],  at 
Laodicea,  on  the  Lycos;  the  Fomm  <rf  Apamea;  the 
Forum  of  Synnada;  and  Cyprus. 

A  change  was  made  shortly  after  this  time  and 
probably  by  the  Dictator  Caesar  b.  c.  47.  (Bell, 
Alex.  66).  The  Fomm  or  Conventns  of  Cibyra  was 
attached  to  the  province  of  Asia,  together  with  the 
greater  port  of  Pisidia,  and  also  Pamphylia,  and  as 
it  seems,  the  Conventus  of  Apamea  and  Synnada. 
M.  Antonius  (b.  c.  36)  gave  Cyprus  and  Cilicia 
Aspera  to  Cleopatra,  and  eastern  Phrygia  with  Ly- 
caonia, Isauria,  and  Pisidia,  to  Amyntas  king  of 
Galatia.  Augustus  reduced  the  province  of  Cilicia 
still  further.  Cyprus  was  mode  a  separate  province; 
and  Pamphylia  with  Isauria  and  Pisidia,  afier  tin 
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death  of  AmynUf,  vaa  alio  nud«  a  aepante  proviooe. 
Lycaunia  was  attached  to  tb«  prorince  of  Galatia, 
which  wa*  e8tabli^hed  after  AinTntaa'  death;  and 
thus  Cilicia  was  reduced  to  tha  original  parts  Cam- 
pastris  and  Aspera.  Accooiing  to  Roman  fashioo 
nowerer  (Strab.  p.  671)  the  moaotainons  parts, 
which  were  not  easy  for  a  goremor  to  manage,  were 
left  to  the  native  princes.  There  were  three  of  these 
natiTe  dynasties.  One  was  that  of  Olbe,  in  the 
moantains  between  SoH  and  Cvinda;  perhap*  the 
Olbasa  of  Ptolemy.  This  was  a  ptiestlj  dynasty, 
which  traced  its  descent  from  Ajax,  a  eon  of  Teucer; 
and  hence  the  rulers  were  generally  called  Ajax  and 
Tencer.  In  B.  c.  41,  through  the  farour  of  M.  An- 
tonios,  Polemo  had  the  snpreme  power,  who  called 
himself  go  his  coins  M.  Antunius  Polemo,  and  had 
the  title  of  chief  priest  of  the  Cennati,  dynast  of  the 
aacred  city  of-the  Olbeis  and  Lalasseis.  The  name 
Crnnati  appears  oo  coins  of  Diocaesarea,  which  is 
called  the  Metmpolis  of  the  Cennati.  The  Lalasseis 
are  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  As  late  as 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  there  is  mentioned 
a  Polemo,  king  of  Cilicia.  Cilicia  Aspera,  which  M. 
Antonius  had  given  ta  Cleopitra,  and  which  Arche- 
kiu  afterwards  held  (Strab.  f.  671),  was  given  by 
Aogustos  after  the  death  of  Amyatas  (b.  c.  25)  to 
Arohehns  of  Cappadocia.  He  bad  all  the  Aspera, 
except  Sdeuoeia,  and  he  resided  in  the  isUnd  Klaeossa, 
near  the  month  of  the  Lamas,  which  was  called 
Sebaste  in  honour  of  Augustus.  And  here  he  had 
a  pake*.  There  is  no  iskud  here  now;  "  bnt  there 
is  a  little  psnins'.Ja  opposite  the  town,  covered  with 
ruins,  and  connected  with  tlie  beach  by  a  knr  isthmns 
of  drift  sand :  froni  whence  it  may  be  ooncluded  that 
ttus  peninsaU  was  once  the  island  Elaeossa,  and 
tliat  the  isthmoa  haa  been  of  recent  formaUou" 
(Beaniort,  Karamamay  p.  353.)  It  seems  not  un- 
likely that  the  family  of  Archelaus  remained  in 
posaessioa  of  Cilicia  Aspera,  even  after  the  death  of 
ArcheUns,  A.  D.  17,  when  Cappadocia  was  made  a 
Boman  provinceL  Vespasian  finally  attaclied  Cilicia 
Aspera  to  the  province. 

In  the  Amanus  there  was  a  King  Tarcondimotns, 
a  name  already  msntkned  abova.  He  assisted  Pom- 
peius  in  the  battle  at  Pharsahis,  hot  he  was  par- 
doned by  Caesu.  The  king  kat  his  Hie  at  the 
battle  of  Actium  (Dion  Cass.  L  14).  Plutarch 
(.4nt.  61)  calls  him  Tarcondemns,  King  of  Upper 
Cilicia.  His  ddeet  son  Philopator,  which  is  a  pore 
Greek  name,  was  deprived  of  his  &thers  kingdom; 
and  the  yooi^^,  Taroondimotus  II.,  did  not  obtain 
possessioaof  it  until  B.<x  80.  Uia  suoceasor  Philo- 
pator II.  died  A.D.  17. 

Under  Angustoa,  Cilida  was  an  imperial  province, 
administered  by  a  Legatus  Ang.,  with  the  title  of 
Propraetor.  In  Catacalla's  time  the  governor  was 
named  Consularis.  In  the  period  after  Constantina, 
Cilicia  was  divided  into  three  parts:  Cilicia  Prima, 
the  chief  town  Tarsus,  under  a  Coosufauis;  Cilicia 
Secnoda,  chief  town  Anaiarboa,  under  a  Praeees: 
and  Isauria,  originally  Cilicia  Aspera,  chief  town 
•jelcBceia,  nnder  a  Pneses. 

&x  free  ciiies  nnder  Booian  doounion  are  mcD- 
tioanl  in  Cilicia:  Tarsns,  which  was  both  Libera  et 
Inunonia;  Anaiarbos,  called  also  Canarea,  which 
bad  the  title  of  UetropoUs,  from  the  time  oif  Cara- 
callr;  Corycus;  Mopsus  or  Ut^Koestia;  Seleeueia, 
oo  the  Calycaiiuus,  which  was  taken  from  nnder  the 
adimm;4(ation  of  Aichelana  by  Angostas,  and  de- 
clared (ree;  and  Aegaa.  Sdinos,  afterwards  Ti»- 
jamnwBa,  was  probably  a  Roman  cokoy.    (Becker, 
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Bandbudi  der  Rom.  Atter.,  contimied  by  Mar- 
qnardt.)  [G.  L  ] 

CILI'CIAE  PYLAE.    [CiuciA.] 

CILLA  (K(\Aa:  Eth.  KiAXiuot),  a  town  of  Uy- 
na,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (i.  36),  with  Cfaiyse  and 
Tenedna.  Herodotus  (L  149)  ennmentes  Cilia 
among  the  eleven  old  Aeolian  cities  of  Asia.  Strabo 
(p.  612)  places  Cilia  in  the  Adramyttene  :  he  saya, 
"  near  to  Thebe  is  now  a  place  named  Cilia,  wtera 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Cillaeus  is ;  there  flows  by  it 
the  river  Cillos  which  comes  from  Ida ;  both  Ch^aa 
[Chrtsa]  and  Cilia  are  near  Antandrus ;  also  the 
hill  Cillaenra  in  Lesboe  derived  its  name  fram  this 
Cilia  ;  and  there  is  a  mountain  Cillaenm  betw««gi 
Oargara  and  Antandrus ;  Daes  of  Colonae  says  that 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Cillaetis  was  first  boilt  aft 
Coknae  by  the  Aeolians,  who  came  from  Hellas ;  and 
they  say  that  a  temple  of  ApoDo  Cillaeus  was  also 
built  at  Chrysa,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  tUa 
Apolk  was  the  same  as  Smintbeus,  or  another.' 
This  river  Cillos  is  said  to  be  called  ZeOete  or  ZittS, 
according  to  some  authorities.  [G.  L.] 

CILLAWUS  CAMPUS  (ri  KiM.iru»y  is  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (p.  629)  between  the  plain  of 
Pehae,  which  is  in  Phiygia,  and  the  plain  of  Tabae. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  where  he  places  it.  Cramer 
(i4<M  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  30)  conjectures  that  it  may 
be  "  Cyllanticus  tractua  "  of  Pliny  (v.  42),  in  wiudi 
passage  the  HSS.  have  "  CyUanicus "  (Hardnin's 
note),  and  it  is  not  said  why  "  Cylhuiticns '  has 
been  placed  in  the  text.  The  text  of  Pliny  is  hardly 
intelligible.  [G.  L.] 

CILURNUM.    [CbldknoilJ 

CIMBRI  (Ki/ttpoi),  a  tribe  which  in  co^jnactioB 
with  the  Teutones  and  othen  invaded  the  sooth  of 
Europe,  and  successivdy  defbated  six  Roman  armies, 
until  in  the  end  they  were  conquered  by  C.  Marins, 
B.  c.  101,  in  the  Campi  Bandii  near  Vercelbe. 
Previons  to  their  joining  the  TentosMS,  they  had 
traversed  and  devastated  Gaul  and  ^lain,  sod  in 
the  battk  against  Harins  they  are  said  to  have  kat 
100,000  or  even  140,000  men.  Who  theae  Cnnbri 
were,  what  ooontry  tfan  inhabited,  and  what  waa 
the  eanse  of  their  wandering  southward,  are  pointa 
which  are  not  deariy  deflned  in  our  ancient  antbo- 
ritie;,  and  modem  investigations  seem  to  have  made 
the  matter  almost  more  obsrareL  All  oar  antim- 
rities  state  that  the  original  country  of  the  Cimbri 
was  the  Cbersoneana  Cimbrica,  the  modens  penin- 
suU  of  Jutitmd,  and  it  is  a  well  known  fac*  that 
Cimbri  continwd  to  dwell  there  as  lata  aa  the  tiuM 
of  the  Roman  emperors.  (Tae.  Gtrm.  37 ;  Pb.  ir. 
27:  Ptol.  ii.  II.  §  13;  Uda,  m.  3.)  This  tmct  a 
further  established  by  the  very  name  of  the  penin- 
snla,  which  Pliny  csjb  Promontoriaa  Cimhronun. 
Poaidoniua  (op.  SndK  viL  p.  293)  does  not  say 
what  ooontiy  they  inhabited,  and  only  deecrihes 
them  as  roving  piratea;  and  Strabo  (viL  p{>.  S9I, 
334),  mentiaDhig  them  by  the  side  of  the  Brocteri 
and  Cbaori,  statea  that  they  eoeupied  tiia  oosatiy 
west  of  the  Elbsk  This  statient,  however,  eanaot 
invalidate  the  testimony  of  Tadttts,  Ptiny,  and  Stab^ 
that  their  original  hone  waa  in  Jatfiiaii.  la  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  monover,  the  Cimbri  aest  an 
embassy  to  that  emperw  fivra  the  CimfariaB  fiier- 
sooems,  to  oAsr  him  presents  and  to  sue  far  paidoa 
fbr  what  they  had  d<aie  to  the  Ramans  a  njtaiy 
beftre.  (Sttab.  vii.  pL  293;  Maaam.  Ancyr.  in 
Wolfs  eifit.  of  Soetoo.  raL  iL  p.  375.)  Lastly,  it  is 
attested  by  all  the  aneieata  that  (Smbri  earae  fram 
tin  north,  and  Bot,aiaaaiBBalaBBaasrt^&aitlM 
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eist  (Stnb.  I.  c  i  Diod.  t.  32 ;  Jmtin,  sxsriu.  S ; 
Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  5,  12;  Cland.  Bell  Get  €39.) 
The  qnesliwi  a*  to  the  nationality  of  the  Cimbri  is 
involred  in  greater  t^ucnrit;.  Mere  reaemblance  of 
Dame  led  some  of  the  aucienta  to  identify  the  Cimbri 
with  the  Cimmerians  in  Aaia.  (Strab.  I.  c ;  Plat, 
Mar.  10;  Polyasa.  viii.  10;  Diod.  T.  32;  Stoph. 
Bji.  (.  e.  'ACiai.)  This  sappotition  has  jnstly  been 
abaodoDed  by  all  modem  mittn,  though  they  are 
■till  divided  in  opinion,  gome  regarding  the  Cimbri 
as  a  tribe  of  the  great  Celtic  nation,  uid  otbeis  as 
bebg  a  Geimanio  tribe,  Tb*  testimony  of  the  an- 
cients, which  ought  not  to  be  set  aside,  except  for 
most  weighty  reasons,  most  here  decide  the  qoes. 
tiui.  The  ancients  aie  almost  nnanimons  in  repre- 
senting the  Cimbri  as  Celts  or  Oanls.  (Sail.  Jug. 
lU;  Flor. iii.  8;  Appiao,  de  SA.  Illgr. 4,  Bell.  Cu>. 
i.  39,  iv.  2;  Diod.  l.c.  and  xir.  114;  PluL  Ctm. 
15;  Dion  Cass.  xlir.  42;  Jostin.  zxir.  6;  Oros.  t. 
16.)  Against  this  statement  modem  critics  have 
Qiged,  that  the  name*  GaUi,  Celtae,  and  GalcUae 
are  used  rery  vagnely  and  loosely  by  the  ancients, 
and  that  sometimes  they  are  applied  to  Germans 
also;  a  aaoond  objectuni  is,  that  a  Celtic  tribe 
sfaonld  have  dwelt  so  far  north  as  Jutland,  and  so 
Ui  away  from  other  Celtic  tribes  These  objections, 
howsTer,  do  not  weigh  very  hearily  against  the 
facts,  that  tlie  veiy  name  of  the  Cimbri  bears  a  stiMng 
Rsamblano*  to  that  of  tlie  Celtic  Kymri;  and  that 
the  annonr  and  castonis  U  the  Cimbri,  as  described 
by  Plutarch  {Mar.  25, 27)  and  Strabo  (viL  p.  294). 
sre  very  dilf«rent  firom  those  of  the  Germans.  All 
these  circnmstances  render  it  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  the  Cimbri  were  a  Celtic  or  Gallio 
and  not  a  Germanic  nation.  (Comp.  H.  MBlIer,  Die 
Marhoi  da  VaUsrlanda,  p.  131,  foL)  The  dr- 
camstances  which  led  the  Cimbri  to  migrate  sontb- 
ward,  aere  nndonbtedly  the  same  as  those  which, 
during  those  centuries,  so  often  set  nations  in  mo- 
tion, Til.  the  love  of  adventare  and  warlike  enter- 
prise, or  the  pressure  of  other  immigrating  people 
ftom  the  East.  The  statement  ths^  the  Cimbri 
wen  driven  from  their  country  by  a  fearftil  inun- 
dation of  the  sea,  is  a  mere  invention  without  any 
foundation.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  293.)  Their  name  is 
said  to  signify  "  robbers."  (Pint.  Mar.  1 1 ;  Feet 
p  43,  ed.  UtUler.)  For  farther  details  respecting 
the  Cimbri,  see  H.  HOIler,  I.  c;  Zenss,  Die  Deut- 
tekat,  p.  141,  foU.;  Wilbehn,  Germ.  p.  172,  foil; 
Schietn,  De  Cimbrcrum  Originibut  etMigrationibue, 
Havniae,  1842 ;  Latham,  Appemlue  to  his  edit,  of 
Toe.  Germ.  p.  civ.  foU.)  [L.  a] 

Cl'MBRICA  CHEBSONESUS.  [Cbersonisds 

ClllBRICA.] 

CIMBRO'RUM  PBOMONTCBtUM.  [Cnrem.] 
CmiATE'NE  {Kifuaniirf),  a  division  of  Paph- 
Isgunia,  which  took  its  name  from  a  hill  fort, 
Cimiata,  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  Olgassys. 
Mithridates,  called  Ctistes,  made  this  his  stronghold, 
•nd  so  became  master  of  the  Pontus.  (Strab.  p.  562.) 
As  to  the  proper  form  of  the  name,  see  Grosknrd's 
lute  (TrantL  Straio,  vol.  ii.  p.  502.)  The  name  of 
this  dirisi<m  is  incorrectly  written  KananiKJ  in 
Cwiauban's  text  of  Strabo.  [G.  L.] 

CmiNUS,  a  mountain  and  lake  of  Southern 
Etruria,  between  Volsinii  and  Falerii.  The  former, 
still  called  Monte  Cimino,  is  a  conspicuons  object 
fiwn  Rome  and  the  whole  surrotinding  conntry,  and 
fonns  the  cnlminating  pmnt  of  a  tract  or  range  of 
volesnicheights,  which  extend  from  the  neighboar- 
Ixnd  of  the  Tiber  in  a  SW.  db«ction  towards  the 
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sea  at  Cirita  VeeMas  and  separates  the  great  plain 
or  basin  of  the  Roman  Campagna  from  the  plains  of 
Central  Etnuia.  The  whole  c^  this  tract  appears  to 
have  been  covered  in  ancient  times,  as  a  part  of  it 
still  is,  with  a  dense  forest  known  as  the  Silva  Ci- 
MDiiA  (Ciminins  Saltns,  Flor.),  which,  according  to 
Livy,  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  in  early  ages  with 
no  less  awe  than  the  Hercynian  forest  was  in  tht 
days  of  the  histman :  so  that  when  in  B.  a  310, 
the  consul,  Q.  Fabios  Maximus,  for  the  first  tim* 
approached  it  with  a  Soman  'army,  the  senate  in 
alarm  sent  him  peremptory  orders  not  to  attempt  its 
passage.  This,  however,  he  had  already  effected 
with  safety  before  he  received  the  prohibition.  (Liv. 
ix.  36 — 39 ;  Fiona,  i.  17 ;  Frontin.  Sirat.  i.  2.  §  2.) 
The  expressions  of  Ijvy  are,  however,  certainly  ex.> 
aggereted:  though  the  forest  may  have  presented  a 
formidable  obstacle  to  an  invading  army,  it  is  im- 
possible that  it  sbonld  not  have  been  traversed  by 
traders  and  other  peaceful  travellers,  as  well  as  by 
the  armies  of  the  Etruscans  themselree,  on  their  ad- 
vance to  Sntrimn,  in  the  previoos  campaigns.  The 
highest  point  of  the  range  exceeds  3000  feet  in  height, 
but  it  is  &r  fnsn  presenting  a  regular  and  continu- 
ous ridge,  the  several  masse*  or  clusters  of  hills,  of 
which  it  is  composed,  being  separated  by  passes  of 
very  moderate  elevation.  It  is  across  one  of  these, 
about  2  miles  to  the  W.  of  the  Ciminian  Lake,  that 
the  ancient  Via  Caicia  was  carried  from  Sutrinm  to 
Fomm  Cassii:  the  modem  high  road  from  Borne  t* 
Florence  abruptly  ascends  the  heights  above  Soa- 
ciglione,  and  skirts  the  basin  of  the  lake  on  its  £. 
side.  The  Via  Cimnia,  of  which  we  find  mention  in 
an  mscription  of  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Orell.  3306), 
probably  followed  much  the  same  direction. 

The  bke  (Ciminius  Lacns,  Vib.  Seq.  p.  28;  Ci- 
mini  Lacns,  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  697;  Sil.  ItaL  viii.  493; 
Ki/nfla  \iiiyr),  Strab.)  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountain,  to  which  the  name  of  Mons  Ciminns  mors 
properly  belongs:  the  deep  basin-shaped  depreasion 
in  which  it  is  formed,  is  evidently  the  crater  of  an 
extmct  volcano.  A  legend  recorded  by  Servius  (ad 
Aen.  I.  c.)  attributed  Its  formation  to  Hercules,  while 
another,  similar  to  thoee  connected  with  the  Lacos 
Albanus  and  Fncinus,  represented  it  as  covering  the 
site  of  a  town  named  Sa^ctmium  or  Sucdnium,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake. 
(Amm.  Hare  xviL  7.  §  13;  Sotion,  de  Mir.  Font. 
41.)  Strabo  and  Columella  tell  ns  that  it  abounded 
in  fish  and  wild  fowl.  (Strab.  v.  p.  226 ;  Colnm.  viii. 
16.  §  2.)  It  is  about  3  miles  In  circumference,  and 
is  now  called  the  Logo  di  Vico,  from  a  vilhige  of 
that  name  on  its  £.  bank.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CIMME'RICUM  (KiiifupiK6y,  Scymn.  Frag,  xd; 
An<m.  Peripl.  5),  a  town  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus 
sitoated  near  the  mountain  of  the  same  name  (Ki^ 
lUptar,  Stnb.  vii.  p.  309:  Aghtrmi$ch  Daghi,  at 
Ojpouk')  rising  in  the  E.  portion  of  the  S.  coast  of  the 
peninsula  of  KertacK  (KSIer,  Mim.  de  VAcad.  de 
St.  Petertlmrg,  vol.  ix.  p.  649.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CIMMETtll  (Ki/iftcpioi),  a  people  who  belong 
partly  to  legend  and  partly  to  Ustory.  The  stoiy 
of  the  Odyssey  (xi.  14)  describes  them  as  dwelling 
beyond  the  ocean-stream,  plunged  in  darkness  and 
tmblest  by  the  rays  of  Helias.  According  to  Hero- 
dotng,  thoy  were  originally  in  occupation  of  the  ter- 
ritory between  the  Borysthcnes  and  the  Tanais,  and 
being  expelled  from  their  country  by  the  Scythians, 
skirted  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  having  pissed 
through  Colchis  and  over  the  river  Halys,  invaded 
Aaia  to  the  W.  of  that  river.    In  this  inroad  they 
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took  Sardb,  dl  bat  the  citadel,  daring  tlie  reign  of 
Ardjs.  His  Kimndson  Aly>ttes  was  powerfnl  enoogh 
finally  to  delirer  Asia  from  their  presence.  (Herod. 
L  6, 15. 103,  ir.  12.)  It  is  said  that  they,  along 
with  the  Treres  and  other  Thracian  tribes,  who  are 
vr  described  as  to  make  it  doubtfal  whether  tiKy 
were  distinct  nations,  or  branches  of  the  same  race, 
had  desoUted  Asia  Minor  before  the  time  of  Aidys, 
and  eren  earlier  than  that  of  Homer.  (Strab.  i.  pp.  S, 
69, 61.)  The  fragments  presen'ed  of  the  most  an- 
cient elegise  poetry  vividly  express  llie  feelings  with 
which  the  lonians,  and  Ephesns  in  particular,  saw 
these  barbarous  tribes  who  had  taken  Sardis,  en- 
camped with  their  waggons  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cayster,  when  the  Ephesian  poet  Callintis  earnestly 
implored  Zens  to  save  his  native  land  from  this 
ferocioos  horde.  (Callin.  Fragm.  2,  3,  ed.  Bergk; 
Strab.  liii.  p.  627,  xir.  pp,  633 — 647 ;  comp.  Mure, 
Hitt  of  Ihe  Lcmgvage  and  Literaturt  of  Greece, 
ToL  iii.  p.  132 ;  Miiller,  Hitt.  of  the  LUeratttrt  of 
Greece,  c.  x.  §  4;  Grate,  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  313. 
331,  foil.)  Niebuhr  (Kleia  SchrifL  vol  i.  p.  361) 
conjectured  that  the  Cimmerians  passed  through 
Thrace,  as  they  make  their  first  appearance  in  Ionia 
and  Lydia.  The  road  by  the  Euxine,  which  the 
narrative  in  Herodotus  presupposes,  is  almost  entirely 
impassable  for  a  Nomadic  people,  as  the  Caacasus 
extends  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Etudne. 

The  pursuit  of  the  Cimmerians  by  the  Scythians 
is  an  imaginary  addition.  All  that  can  be  stated 
with  any  certainty  of  this  race  is  that  they  seem  to 
have  beien  the  diief  occupants  of  the  Tauric  Cher- 
sonesos  (Crimea).  On  this  peninsula  there  was 
formerly  a  Cimmerian  city,  adjoining  to  which  were 
fortifications,  enclosing  the  isthmus  by  an  earthen 
wall.  (Strab.  L  c.) 

As  vestiges  of  the  Cimmerians  still  remaining  in 
his  time,  Herodotus  (iv.  12)  mentions  the  tombs  of 
the  Cimmerian  kings  near  the  Tyras  {Dniater)  and 
several  places  in  the  Scythian  countiy: — the  Cim- 
merian walls  —  the  Cinunerian  ferry  (irop0/<i{i>), 
and  the  territory  itself  was  called  Cimmerian. 

The  names  of  the  kings  of  the  Bosporus  can»- 
spood  with  Thracian  names ;  and  this  fact,  in  con- 
nection with  the  circumstance  that  there  was  a 
Thracian  bib*  termed  Treres,  connected  with  the 
Cisimerians,  has  been  adduced  to  prove  that  the 
Cimmerians  were  Thracians,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  been  related  to  the  PeUisgi  and  Greeks.  (Ade- 
lung,  Milhrid.  vol.  ii.  p.  353.)  If  the  Tauri  could 
be  identified  with  the  Cinmierians,  this  argument 
would  have  great  weight,  bat  they  may  have  been 
later  inhabitants.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Caa- 
casus was  within  the  district  of  the  Cimmerians,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  aborigine-s  of  that  mountain 
chain,  whose  descendants  yet  retain  their  language 
and  barbarous  habits,  are  the  representatives  of  the 
ancient  Cimmerians,  who  may  then  be  set  down  as 
a  people  distinct  from  the  Thracians,  and  fixim  the 
German  or  other  Indo-Euiopean  inhabitants  of  the 
noith. 

I'osidonius  appears  first  to  have  conjectured  that 
the  Cimbri  were  the  same  people  as  tiie  Cimmerii. 
His  opinion,  which  was  thought  to  be  probable  by 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  293),  was  adopted  by  the  Romans 
(riut  Mar.  1 1) ;  and  this  ftnciful  identity  has 
bvon  laid  down  in  several  modem  works.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  notion  rested  on  no 
other  foundation  than  the  resemblance,  perhaps  ac^ 
cidental,  of  two  general  names,  and  the  gc<)graphical 
cnur  of  the  ancients,  who  believed  the  coat>t  of  the 
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Cimbri  to  be  oontinnous  with  that  which  the  Cfan- 
merians  were  supposed  to  inhabit.  (Prichanl,  Phf- 
tieal  nUt.  of  Mankind,  vol.  iii.  pi.  100.) 

Like  their  saccessors,  the  Scythians,  the  Cbn- 
msrii  were  a  nomode  race,  "  milkers  of  marts  * 
(Callim.  Bymn.  ad  Dion.  252),  who  moved  about 
with  their  tents  and  herds  over  the  grassy  steppes 
of  their  territory.  (Comp.  Ukert,  Se^^Uen,  p^3(0;  • 
'Siehvia, LeeUon  Ane. HiH.itA.\.f.  154;  Bayer,<l* 
Cimmeria,AcadPetropoL-r(A.TLf.i\9.)     [E.BJ.] 

CIMME'BIUM  (KtiliUftor,  PtoL  iii.  6.  §  4;  Kv>- 
/uplf,  Scymn.  Frag,  cxlviii ;  Ktufupucdf,  Strab.  li. 
p.  494;  Cimmeriam,  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  19.  §  15),  a 
town  of  the  Cimmerian  Bospoms  which  Pliny  says 
was  situated  "  ultimo  in  ostio,"  and  was  farmerly 
called  Cerbesiox  (tL  6).  Clarke  {Tnui.  vd.  ii. 
p.  67)  identifies  it  with  Tenmii  Forbiger  (vtd.  iii. 
p.  1 128)  with  Etidirimm.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CIMO'LIS.     [CiKous.] 

CIMO'LUS  (Ki/utAot),  a  small  island  in  the 
Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Cydades,  lying  between 
Sipbnos  and  Meloe,  and  separated  frinn  the  latter  by 
a  narrow  strait  rally  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  The 
extreme  length  of  the  island  is  5  miles,  and  its 
breadth  3|  miles.  Pliny  reUtes  (iv.  12.  s.  23)  that 
Cimolus  was  also  called  Echinnsa,  a  name  which  is 
not  derived  from  Echidna,  viper,  as  meet  modem 
writers  have  snppoeed,  but  from  Echinus,  the  sea- 
urchin,  of  which  there  are  several  fossil  specimens  oo 
the  west  coast,  and  which  are  not  found  m  any  other 
of  the  Cydades  or  Sporades,  except  on  the  i^iposite 
coast  of  Melos.  Cimdns  is  not  mentioned  in  political 
histocy,  and  appears  to  have  followed  the  fiite  of  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Helos;  but  it  was  celebrated 
in  antiquity  on  account  of  its  earth  or  chalk  (ig  Ki- 
fuiXia  yii,  Gimolia  Creta),  which  was  used  by  fiilleis 
in  washing  clothe*.  This  chalk  was  also  employed 
in  medicine.  (Strab.  x.  p.  484 ;  Eustoth.  ad  Diotuf. 
530;  ScboX.  ad  ArittofL  Ran.  713;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s. 
23,  XXXV.  17.  s.  f7;  Cels.  ii.  33.)  This  Cimolian 
earth  is  described  by  Toumefbrt  as  a  white  chalk, 
very  heavy,  without  any  taste,  and  which  melts 
away  when  it  is  pnt  into  water.  The  island  ia  co- 
vered with  this  white  chalk,  whence  Ovid  {Met.  vii. 
463)  speaks  of  "  cretosa  rura  Cimoli."  The  figs  of 
Cimolus  were  celebrated  by  the  comic  poet  Amphis 
(Athen.  i.  p.  306);  and  though  the  soil  is  banra, 
figs  are  still  produced  in  the  ^Uliee.  Another  writer 
(quoted  by  Athenaens,  iii.  p.  123,  d)  speaks  of  certain 
caves  of  the  island,  in  which  water  being  placed 
became  as  cold  as  snow,  though  warm  before. 

Cimolus  contained  1200  inhabitants  when  it  was 
visited  by  Boss  in  1843.  The  mad«n  town  is  in 
the  SE.  of  the  island,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
from  the  harbour,  which  is  both  small  and  insecure. 
In  the  middle  of  the  west  coast  there  is  a  Paltohat- 
Iron,  situated  upon  a  steep  rock  about  1000  feet  in 
height;  but  it  appears  only  to  have  been  built  as  a 
place  of  refiige  to  be  used  in  times  of  danger.  The 
andent  town  was  situated  at  Uasbalio,  also  called 
St.  Andrew,  on  the  S.  coast,  opposite  Melos.  JDat- 
kalio,  or  St.  Andrew,  is  the  name  given  to  a  rock, 
distant  at  present  about  200  paces  from  the  island, 
to  which,  however,  it  was  originally  united.  The 
whde  rock  is  covered  with  the  remains  of  hooses, 
among  which  Boss  noticed  a  draped  female  figure  ol 
white  marble,  of  good  workmanship,  hot  without 
head  and  hands.  As  long  as  the  rock  was  onited  to 
the  isUnd  by  an  isthmus,  there  was  a  good,  thoogh 
small  harbour,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  rock.  Areund 
this  harbour  was  the  buriol-plaoe  of  the  town;  and 
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■erenl  cf  the  sepulchral  chimben  otnated  above 
the  water  were  opened  at  the  end  of  the  Ust  and  the 
begimiing  of  the  piewnt  centuries,  and  were  found  to 
contain  painted  vases  and  golden  ornaments,  while 
above  them  were  atelae  with  reliefs  and  inscriptions; 
but  at  present  nothing  of  the  kind  is  discovered. 
The  strip  of  coast  containing  the  tombs  is  called 
Hettenitd.  To  the  £.  of  Daikalii  on  the  S.  coast 
there  is  a  small  rock,  containing  a  ruined  tower,  called 
Pjfrgot;  and  K  of  the  present  town,  there  is  upon 
tlie  east  coast  a  good  faiu-bour,  called  Prata,  where 
then  are  said  to  be  some  Hellenic  sepulchral  cham- 
bers. This  harbour,  and  the  one  at  Dcukali6,  are 
probably  the  two,  which  Dicaearchus  assigns  to  Ci- 
molas  {Dacript.  Graec  138,  p.  463,  ed.  Fuhr): 

'Eirtira  ii^rot  Kai  KliutKos  ixo/iiytl, 
"Exomra  \ifi4vas  Ho, 

The  Greeks  still  call  the  island  Cimolij  but  it  is 
also  called  ArgaUurOy  because  a  silver  mine  is  sud 
to  have  been  discovered  here.  Others  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  this  name  maj  have  been  given  to  it  even  by 
the  ancients  from  its  white  clifia.  (Toumefort,  Tra- 
ce/«,  &c  vpLi.  p.  Ill,  seq.,  transh;  Fiedler,  Reiit. 
tlurch  Griechentand,  vol  U.  p.S44,  seq. ;  Ross,  SeutH 
aufden  Griech.  Intdn,  voL  iii.  p.  22,  seq.) 

CINABI,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  near  Gades 
{CadKz),  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxviii.  37).     [P.S.] 

CINAKDOCOLPI'TAE  (lUwJoitoATlTwv  X"***. 
PtoL),  a  district  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7),  probably  identical 
with  the  Dbbab  of  Diodoms  Sieulus.  [Debae; 
Baktios.]  [G.W.] 

CI'NARA  or  CINARUS  (Kfropoj;  Ziaan),  a 
■mall  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  N£.  of  Amoigoe, 
named  after  the  artichoke  (jcivapa)  which  it  pro- 
doeed.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  22;  MeL  ii.  7;  Athen.  ii. 
fw70:  Colum.  z.  235.) 

CINDEVIA.    [Belds.] 

CINOYE  (KlvSvii:  Etk.  Kiv3v«!t,  Herod. v.  118) 
a  phice  in  Curia,  near  BargyGa,  of  which  the  posi- 
ticHi  is  uncertain.     [Babotua.]  [G.  L.] 

CINGA  (Cinco),  a  river  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
sensis,  falling  into  the  Sicoris,  a  tributary  of  the 
Iberos.  (Caes.  B.  C  i.  48;  Lncan.  iv.  21,  Cmga 
n^MX.)  The  Ckusaues  of  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4)  imj^y 
a  town  of  the  same  name.  [P.  S.} 

CINGl'LIA,  a  town  of  the  Vestini,  mentioned 
only  by  Ljvy  (viii.  29),  among  the  pUces  taken  by 
the  Roman  consul,  Junius  Brutus,  in  a.  c.  325.  Its 
she  is  quite  uncertain,  as  well  as  that  of  Cntina, 
mentioDed  in  the  same  passage :  Romanelli  (voL  ill. 
pii  284)  would  place  the  latter  at  CivUeUa  near  Or- 
wUaAqaana;  and  Cingilia  at  Ciri^  Retcnga,  about 
5  miles  SE.  of  Aiuedonia  (Peltuinum).  The  names 
Chita  and  CivUtUa  always  denote  ancient  sites,  but 
the  identificatioD  is  wbdly  ooiyectural.  [E.  U.  B.] 

Cl'NGULUM  (K1770SA01' :  £lh.  Cingnlanus: 
CiHgoK),  a  city  of  Picenum,  situated  in  the  interior 
of  the  province,  about  12  miles  S.  of  Aesis,  and  the 
■ame  distance  M.  of  Septempeda  (5.  Setermo). 
SUios  Italicns  alludes  to  its  position  on  a  lofty 
moontain,  which  tendered  it  a  place  of  great 
atraigth  (x.  34).  He  evidently  coosideied  it  as 
having  already  existed  ss  a  fortress  in  the  Second 
Pnnic  War :  but  the  only  mention  of  it  in  history  is 
daring  the  Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pompey. 
It  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt,  and,  as  it  were, 
ioanded  afresh  by  T.  Labienus  shortly  betbre  that 
time :  notwithstanding  which,  it  opened  its  gates  to 
Caesar  without  a  struggle.  CCaes.  B.  C.  i.  15 ;  Cic 
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ad  AU.  viL  II.)  It  is  afterwards  mentioned  by 
Pliny  and  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum  as  a  municipal 
town  of  Picenum  :  Strabo  erroneously  assigns  it  to 
Umbria,  from  the  Crontien  of  which  it  was  not  &r 
distant.  (Strab.  v.  p  227 ;  PUn.  ui.  13.  s.  18 ;  Liber 
Colon,  p.  254 ;  Orell.  Inter.  86.)  The  modem  town 
of  CingoU  retains  the  same  elevated  site  with  the 
ancient  one:  and  though  but  a  small  place,  has 
preserved  its  episcopal  see  without  interruption  since 
the  fifth  century. 

The  coins  published  by  some  early  numismatio 
writers  with  the  name  of  Cingulom,  and  the  head  of 
Labienus,  are  a  modem  forgeiy.  [E.  H.  B.^ 

CINIUM.     [Balkabbs.] 

CINNERETH.    [CHmKKRKTH.] 

CINCTLIS  (KiraMs)  or  CIMO'LIS  (KImwXu), 
according  to  Strabo  (p.  545),  and  other  authorities, 
a  place  on  the  coast  of  Papblagonia.  "  After  Ca- 
lambis,"  says  Strabo,  "  come  Cimolis  and  Antici- 
molis,  and  Aboni  Teicboe,  a  small  town,  and  Ar- 
mene.**  But  the  order  of  the  places  is  not  correct 
here;  for  Cinolis  is  east  of  Aboni  Teicbos.  A  place 
Kinla  or  Kmoglu,  is  placed  in  the  maps  about 
half  way  between  Carambis  (^ereinpe)  and  Sinope, 
which  is  the  KimtU  of  Abolfeda,  and  probably  the 
Cinolis  (HT  Cimolis  of  the  Greek  geographers.  Mar- 
dan  and  Arrian  place  it  east  of  Aboni  Teichos, 
though  they  do  not  agree  in  the  distance.  Anti- 
cinolis  was  60  stadia  from  Cinolis.  Both  of  them 
were  places  where  sliips  ui>ed  to  stay  in  their  coast- 
ing voyages;  and  this  is  the  reasou  that  tliese  and 
other  like  small  spots  are  mentioned  by  the  authors 
of  Peripll  [G.  L.] 

CINYPS  or  CI'NYPHUS(Kl»u+,  Herod.  iv.l75, 
198;  Klyv^of,  Strab.  zviL  p.  835:  Cint/bor  WaiU 
Cbuuan),  a  small  river  of  N.  Africa,  between  the 
two  Syrtes,  rising,  according  to  Herodotus,  in  the 
"  Hill  of  the  Graces  "  (Xo^Itov  Ail^t:  probably  the 
extremity  of  M.  Ghvriano),  but,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy, on  M.  Zuchabbari,  much  further  inland,  and 
&Uing  into  the  sea  £.  of  Leptis  Magna.  The  fields 
thtongh  wliich  it  flowed  were  celebrated  for  goats 
with  very  beautiful  hair.  There  was  a  town  of  the 
same  name  at  its  mouth.  (Sil.  Ital.  iii.60,  iii.  275; 
Virg.  Georg.  iii.  312;  Martial,  vii.  94.  13,  viii.  51. 
11 ;  Mehi,  i.  7 ;  Plin.  v.  4 ;  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §§  13,  20, 
6.  §11;  Scylax.)  [P.  &] 

CIRCEIl  (KipKoia,  Dionys. :  Eth.  KipKuoi,  Id., 
KifMaitTCu,  Pol.,  Circeienses),  a  town  of  Latium, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Mons  Cireeius  (i/on/e 
CirceUo),  on  its  northern  side,  and  at  a  short 
distance  ftaia  the  sea.  No  mention  is  found  of  a 
town  of  the  name  previous  to  the  reign  of  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  who  established  a  colony  there,  at  the 
same  time  with  that  aS  Signia.  (Liv.  i.  56 ;  Dionys. 
iv.  63.)  But  it  is  probable,  from  analogy,  though 
we  have  no  express  testimony  on  tlie  subject,  that 
there  previously  existed  an  ancient  settlement  on  the 
spot,  either  of  the  Volscians,  or  more  probably  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  Felasgians.  The  advantageous  situation 
of  the  city  for  commerce,  as  well  as  its  positicai  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  Volscians,  are  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  as  the  motives  that  induced  Tarquin  to 
settle  a  colony  there  :  and  accordingly,  we  find 
Ciiceii  mentioned  among  the  maritime  and  com- 
mercial towns  of  Latium  in  the  treaty  concluded 
between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  immediately 
after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin.  (Pol.  iii.  22.)  It  is 
afterwards  mentioned  among  the  conquests  ascribed 
to  Coriolanus,  who  is  said  to  have  expelled  the 
Boman  colonists,  and  given  it  up  to  the  Volscian* 
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but  iras  reoooqnend  hy  the  Romana,  who  aent 
iMi  oolony  there  three  years  before  the  Oanlish 
War.    (Died.  xrr.  lOS.)     Mot  long  after  that  event, 
however,  the  Cimians,  as  well  as  the  eitiiena  of 
Yelitiae,  aba  a  Roman  colony,  revolted,  and  joined 
their  arms  with  those  of  the  Vofcxaans.  (Liv.  vi. 
12,13,11.)   Thej  most  at  this  time  hare  saixeeded 
in  establishing  their  independence,  aa  at  the  oat- 
break  of  the  great  Latin  War  in  B.  a  340,  Circeii 
appears  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Latin  League,  and 
L.  Nomirias,  a  Circeian  citizen,  was  one  of  the  two 
pneton  at  tlie  head  of  the  whole  natioa  (Liv.  TiiL 
3;  Niebnhr,  toL  iu.  p.  99.)     The  fiite  of  Circeii 
after  the  war  is  not  roentioDed,  bnt  it  seems  certain 
that  it  mnst  have  been  recdooised,  becanse  we  find 
it  appear  again  in  the  Second  Panic  War  among  the 
thirty  Latin  cohnies :  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  which 
profaned  their  inability  toftimish  their  quota  of  snp- 
plies  to  the  army.  (Liv.zxvii.  9,  xxix.15.)  It  is  again 
mmtioned  in  b.  c.  198,  oo  oocasicn  of  the  attempt 
of  the  Carthaginian  hostages  to  excite  a  revolt  of 
the  sUves  in  this  part  of  Italy  (Id.  xxxiL  36),   bat 
this  is  the  last  time  its  name  is  noticed  in  bisUrj. 
It  appears  to  have  declined,  and  sunk  giadoally  into 
an  insignificant  phce :  Stnibo  terms  it  a  small  town 
(weMxrisv),  and  the  disadvantages  of  its  positicti, 
ent  off  to  a  great  extent  from  all  canuminicatioo 
with  the  interior,  mnst  have  prevented  it  finn  rising 
to  any  consideration.     It  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  in  some  degree  resorted  to  aa  an  agreeable  pkce 
of  retirement  by  wealthy  Ramans  under  the  later 
Repnblio  and  the  Empire,  and  we  leain  that  the 
•mperon  Tiberius  and  Domitian  had  villas  there. 
(Cic.  odAttXY.iO;  Suet.  TU.  79 ;  Mart  xi.  7. 4; 
Stat  Silv.  I  3.  85.)     It  possessed  a  pecaliar  soora 
of  attraction  in  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its 
oysters,  which  weia  among  the  most  celebrated  of 
any  known  to  the  Romans.   (Hor.  Sat  ii.  4.  33 ; 
Jnv.  iv.  140 ;  Plin.  xxxil  6.  s.  21.)     lU  insulated 
pceitaoo  also  caused  it  to  be  occasionally  selected  as 
a  place  of  exile, — and  the  triumvir  Lepidus  was 
banished  hither  by  Octavian  aOer  his  depositian. 
(Suet.  Aug.  IS.)     The  town  of  Circeii  is  mentiooed 
lor  the  last  tim  in  the  Tabuk,  which  places  it 
19  M.P.  from  Astuia  along  the  coast,  and  IS  from 
Tanadna.  (Tab.  Peut.)    the  ftrmer  distance  fidls 
short  of  the  truth,  while  the  latter  considerably 
exceeds  the  direct  distaneei     Considerable  rmns  of 
the  ancient  dty  of  CirceTi  are  still  extant  on  a  hill 
called  the  Monte  Mh  CiUadeUa,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  mountain,  and  about  two  milea  from  the  sea. 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  and  gateway  are 
constructed  of  pdygonal  blocks,  in  a  very  massive 
alyle  of  architecture,  closely  reaembling    tliat  of 
Signia,  which  is  said  to  have  been  fortified  and 
erected  into  a  ooiony  at  the  same  period.    Some 
remains  of  a  btar  Roman  style  are  also  visible  on 
the  bin  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  5.  FeHce, 
Marer  the  sea  on  tlie  S.  side,  but  the  port  of  Circeii 
is  considered  to  hare  been  on  the  W.,  vriiere  there  is 
■till  a  place  cf  anchorage  called  Part*  tU  Psola, 
(Holsten.  KoL  m  Clm.  p.  206  ;    Abeken,  Mittel 
Itatim,  pp.  141, 148, 160 ;  Brocchi,  Viaggio  al  Capo 
Ctrcrn,  p.  269,  in  the  BOL  llaL  vol.  vii)  f  E.H.B.] 
CIRCEIUS,   or    CIBCAEUS  HONS,  or  CIR- 
CAEUU    PROMOMTORIUM   (rk  KipnuM'  ifms, 
Strab.;  Ktpnuaw  tKftr,  PtoL :  Monte  Circeo  or  Cir- 
asBo),  a  remarkable  mountain  promontoiy  of  Latlum 
■atkaooastcfthsTyiTlMnianSea.    IliaftnDsdby 


hind  side,  being  separated  from  the  Volsdaa  nraoii. 
tains  by  the  bnad  level  tract  of  tbe  Pontine  manlm; 
while  on  the  MW.  a  long  strip  of  nnbrokea  saady 
shore  extends  from  thenoe  for  30  miles  to  the  pc«- 
montoiy  of  Antinm  (Porto  dUm).  Hence  vba 
viewed  fnm  any  distahce  it  appears  altog«th<T  de- 
tached from  the  mainland,  and  has  the  appearun 
of  a  lofty  isfamd,  rather  than  a  promontoiy.  (Stiab. 
T.  y.  232;  Diooys.  iv.  63;  Procop.  ACL  11.) 
It  was  hence  supposed  by  many  ancient  writers  tint 
it  had  originally  been  an  idand.  But  thoagh  thi 
alluvial  deposits  by  which  alnne  it  is  connected  with 
the  continent  are  in  a  geological  sense  of  very  ncent 
formation,  it  is  oertam  that  these  cannot  have  btea 
formed  within  the  period  of  historical  memoiy. 
Pliny  has  strangely  miscooceirod  a  passage  of  Th«- 
phnistus  to  which  he  refers  as  asserting  that  the 
Circeian  promontory  was  still  an  island  in  the  itjt 
of  that  author;  it  b  quite  clear  that  Tbeophnutos 
describes  it  as  a  promontoiy,  and  only  refen  to  the 
local  tradition  for  the  fact  of  its  having  once  beenaa 
island.  (Tbeophr.  B.  PUmL  t.  8.  §  3 :  Plin.  iiL  S. 
a.  9.) 

We  have  no  eiplanatieo  of  the  dreimtaacw 
that  led  the  Greeks  in  very  early  times  te  identify 
this  remarkable  insulated  pnanantoiy  with  the  iahad 
cf  Circe,  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey.  The  latter  is 
called  by  Homer  Aeaea  (AUii),  and  he  deacriba  it 
aa  a  kiw  island  in  Lbe  midst  of  a  boundless  sea, 

NSffor,  r^  wipi  itimt  imtfrros  irrtfir^nt. 

AW)  U  xfiVw^  astral.  Od.  xi.  135. 

Tha  laUe  of  Ciro*  appears  indeed  to  have  been  cen- 
neeted  with  tin  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Heeiod,  who  describes  Cim  as  the 
mother  of  Agrius  and  Latimu,  "  who  ruled  over  the 
illnstrioos  Tyrrhenians  in  the  fiir  recesses  cf  the 
sacred  ishmds"  (Tkeog.  1011— 1015).  But  this 
does  not  explam  why  a  mountain  should  have  been 
selected,  which  was  not  an  island  atall,  in  preferenta 
to  aiiy  of  the  numerous  small  islands  in  the  same 
sea.  Other  accounts  connected  the  name  of  Circa 
with  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauta,  bat  Apolkoiai, 
who  adopts  this  version,  does  not  describe  the  abode 
of  Circe  as  an  island:  but  expressly  terras  it  "• 
prauMntory  of  the  Tyrrhenian  mainland  *  (iun^ 
1r*ftf»i)  Tupojirltos,  iii.  312)  evidently  reCsrring  I* 
the  Circeian  Promontory.  Virgil,  as  migbt  he  ex- 
pected, has  also  followed  the  received  tradition,  and 
places  the  abode  of  Circe  between  Cumaa  and  tha 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.  (Am.  vii.  10—94.')  It  ■ 
passible  that  the  legend  cf  Circe  was  really  of  ItaKna 
origin,  or  that  some  local  divinity  (rseemblii^  tha 
Angitia  of  thellarai)  was  worshipped  hare,  who  ww 
identified  by  the  Cnnuean  Ore^  wHb  the  Cirea  of 
their  own  mythology.  The  n»n^nt^(in  ytaa  said  to 
abonnd  in  herba  of  a  poaaonoos  efaaiacter  (Fsead. 
Arist.  A  Jf«ra4.78;  Tbeophr.  J7.  P.  t.  8.  §  3;  Sliab. 
L  c);  but  thb  statement,  as  Sttabo  jnstly  soggesta, 
may  very  probably  have  been  invented  to  confirm  its 
daun  to  be  the  dwelling  of  the  enchanti«aa.  Ciraa 
was  certainly  worship^  then  in  lata-  times  (Cia 
detf.JO.iSL  19),  bat  thu  «f  eowse  prorea  doiUbk 
any  more  than  the  alleged  tomb  ef  Elpcnor,  one  of 
the  eompanioaa  of  Ulynea,  or  the  cap  of  the  hei* 
himself,  which  was  still  sh<nm  by  the  inhabitants  in 
the  days  of  Strabo.  f Strab.  Lc;  Theonhr.  Le-t 
Scylax.  §  8.)  ^^ 

Theaphrastus  (L  c)  describei  thaCireaeu  mmt. 
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lain  as  80  stadui  in  ciictunftKnce  (which  ii  TU7 
iwar  the  tnith)  and  covered  with  wood,  consisting  at 
aoki,  bay  traaa  and  mjrtlas.  It  is  10  milea  distant 
from  Tairadna,  aad  forms  the  NW.  limit  of  a  bay, 
af  which  tha  other  eitremity  is  oonstitated  by  the 
beadhuid  of  Caieta:  this  is  evidont^  the  Sinus  Amy. 
clanos  of  Pliny  (xir.  6.  s,  8 ;  Mare  Amnckuum,  Tae. 
Arm.  IT.  59),  so  called  from  tha  extinct  city  of 
Amydae.  But  viewed  on  a  larger  aeiim,  the  Cu^- 
caean  Promontory  is  tha  narthem  extremity  of  a 
great  gulf  which  extends  from  thence  to  Cape  Miae^ 
Bum,  with  the  adjacent  islands  of  Aenaria  and  Pro- 
chyta,  forming  an  are  of  which  the  chord  is  about 
45  geoi^phical  miles  in  length.  In  early  times  this 
reinarkable  headland  constitnted  the  southern  limit 
of  Latium,  before  tlie  Yolsciau  districts  (extending 
from  thence  to  the  IJris)  were  included  under  that 
upellation.    (Plin.  iii.  S.  s.  9.  §  56.) 

The  town  c^  Circeii  was  situated  at  the  northeni 
fimt  of  the  mountain  [Circeii]  :  besides  this  Strabo 
tells  us  there  was  a  temple  of  Circe,  which  perhaps 
stood  on  the  highest  summit  of  the  mountain,  which 
is  still  known  aa  the  Monit  di  Circt,  and  is  crowned 
by  the  remains  of  walls  and  substructions  of  a 
maasire  chaiacter.  The  mountain,  which  is  wholly 
of  a  calcareous  rock,  cwitains  sereral  ca>'ems,  one  of 
which  is  regarded  by  popular  tradition  as  the  abode 
of  the  enchantress  Circe.  (Brocchi,  Viagg.  at  Capo 
drceo,  pp.  263,  &c.)  [E.  U.  B.] 

CIRCK'SIUM  (KifMcVow.  Zosim.  iii.  12;  Procop. 
S,  P.  ii.  5;  Amm.  Marc  xziii.  6),  a  town  of  Meso- 
potamia,  below  Nicephorinm,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Cbabtsas  (KhabiLT)  with  the  Euphrates.  Ammi- 
anos  speaka  of  it  as  an  island  surrounded  by  the 
canfhieiics  of  these  two  rivers.  Procopios  {B.  P. 
u.  5)  calls  it  the  ^povpuv  (axw"'  of  ^^  Romans, 
who  do  not  appear  to  have  held  any  fortified  place 
beyond  the  Kiabur  eastward.  Procopius  oonlinns 
the  acoount  of  its  positian,  stating  that  its  fartifi< 
eatiinu  formed  a  triangular  figure  at  the  junction  of 
the  two  rivers.  He  adds  (de  Aedif,  i.  6)  that  Dia< 
detiaq  added  additional  outworks  to  the  phtce,  which 
AnuniaDas  also  states.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Circesium  represents  the  place  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  under  the  name  of  Carchsuish 
(S  Ckron.  XXXV.  20;  Jerem.  xlvi.  2;  laaiak,  x.  9> 
The  name  is  written  with  slight  differences  by  ancient 
authors,  as  Circuainm  (Eutrop.  ix.  2),  Circessum 
(Sext.  Bnf.  c  22),  &c.  It  is  now  called  Karkuia. 
(Bochart,  Gtog.  Sac  iv.  21.)  [V.] 

CIRPUIS  iKlf^is),  a  langa  of  momtains  in 
Phocja  near  the  sea,'  separated  from  Parnassus  by 
the  valley  of  the  Pleistus.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  418; 
Leake,  Jfortktm  Gneet.  vol  iL  p.  S89.) 

CIBBA'DAE  (Kj^^^,  Ptol.  vi.  12.  §  4X  a 
tiiba  who  lived,  acouding  to  Ptolemy,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Oxns  in  Sogdisna.  Wilson  (^Ariana, 
f.  164)  recognises  in  thsm  an  Indian  people  called 
tbs  Kiritat,  foresters  and  mountaiueeis,      [V.] 

CIBRHA.    [Crua.] 

CIKRHA'blA.    [IMDU.] 

CIBTA  (Klfira,  L  e.  simply  tha  Citg,  in  Phoe- 
ndan,  a  name  which  it  obtained  from  being  built  by 
Punic  architects:  £<A.  Kiprtiaioi,  Cirtenses:  Coa- 
ttantinek,  Ba.),  aa  inbmd  city  of  th«  MassylU  in 
Nnmidia,  48  M.  P.  from  the  sea,  in  a  situation  of 
remarkable  beauty  and  fertility.  It  was  built  on  a 
Mcep  rock  almost  surronnded  by  a  tributary  of  the 
river  Ampsaga,  now  called  the  JtimmeL  It  was  the 
naidenoe  of  the  kings  of  the  Massylii,  whose  palace 
afipean  t«  have  been  a  ^lendid  edifice.    Micipsa 
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espedally  enlarged  and  beautified  it,  and  settled 
Greek  colonists  in  it,  Under  him  it  could  send  forth 
anarmy  of  10,000  cavalry  and  20,000  infantry.  It 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Punic,  Jugurthine, 
and  Civil  Wars,  as  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  coun- 
tiy,  a  reputation  which  it  has  maintained  in  our  own 
day,  during  the  French  conquest  of  A  Igeria.  Under 
the  Bomans  it  was  a  colony  with  the  surname  Julia  ; 
and  it  was  sometunes  called  Coloma  Sittianonim, 
from  the  partisan  chief  Sittius,  to  whom  it  was 
granted  by  .hdiBS  Caesar.  [Africa.]  It  was  the 
central  point  for  all  the  Bauum  roads  throughout 
Numidia. 

Having  fidlsD  into  deci^  in  prooeaa  of  time,  Cbrta 
was  restored  by  Constantine,  and  called  Cqnsiabv 
TINA,  the  name  which  it  still  retains.  Among, 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  the  finest  remnant 
is  a  triumphal  arch,  which  has  been  removed  to 
Paris.  (Strab.  zviL  pp.  828,  832  )  PolyU  xxzvii, 
9i  Apiuan.  i^  27,  106,  Niamd.  Fr.  iii.,  B.  C.  ii. 
96,  iv.  53,  55 ;  Uon  Caas.  xliii,  3;  Liv,  xxx.  12} 
Sallnst.  Jug.  2, 21,  &0. ;  MeU,  i.  6.  §  1 ;  Plin.  T.  3. 
fi.  2;  Itm.  AtU.  pp.  24, 28, 34, 35, 4U,  41,  42 ;  Tah. 
Peiri.)  Ptol.  iv,  3.  §  28,  viii.  14.  §  8;  Shaw,  TrateU, 
p.  60,  2nd  cd.;  Auikutd,  1837,  Nol  224.)     [P.  S,l 

CISAMUS  (Kiffo^i).  1.  The  port  of  Apterk 
m  Crete.    [Attera.] 

2.  Another  town  of  this  name  appears  in  tb« 
Pentinger  Tahles  32  U.  P.  to  the  W.  of  Cydoniit 
(comp.  PtoL  iii.  17.  $  8;  Sladiatm.  §  322,  323, 
Uienwl. ;  Cisamom,  Plin.  iv.  12).  In  and  about 
iCiiamo  Kattili  are  14  or  IS  fragments  of  shafts  of 
marble  and  granite  columns,  an  Imic  capital,  and 
remains  of  walls,  iadicating  that  there  onoe  existed 
upon  this  site  a  flourishuig  and  imporunt  city. 
(Pashley,  Trav.  vd,  u.  p.  48.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CISON  (Ki<r«n',  tXX.!  Nahr  d-UuhUta),  tha 
"  ancient  river,"  which  pouring  its  waters  through 
the  pUin  of  Esdraelon  in  such  abundance  "  swept 
away"  the  troops  of  Sisera  during  the  battle  of 
Deborah  and  Barak  {Judgu  v.  31,  camp.  iv.  13 ) 
Pt.  Ixxxiii.  9.) 

The  earliest  writers  jJace  its  source  in  Ut  Tabor 
{Orwmatl.  s.  v.),  and  this  statement  is  correct ; 
but  a  ctnsiderabk)  supply  of  water  fiows  into  its 
bed  frxim  the  &  of  the  plain  to  the  W,  of  Little 
HermoD  and  Mt.  Gilboa,  as  well  as  from  the  S.  chain 
which  connects  Caimel  and  the  hills  of  Samaria. 
The  Kishon  is  not  now  a  permanent  stream,  but 
flows  only  during  the  season  of  rain,  though  »X  tha 
mouth,  where  it  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  at  the 
S.  comer  of  the  bay  of  Ptolsmais  by  the  foot  of 
Ut.  Carmel,  it  is  never  dry.  At  the  battle  of  Tabor 
between  the  French  and  Amha,  many  of  the  Utter 
were  drowned  in  the  stream  which  Burkhardt 
(Trav.  p.  339)  calls  the  JJeburieh,  and  is  fonne4 
from  the  Wadys,  KW.  of  Tabor.  (Kohinson,  Pak*- 
tme,  voL  iii.  pp.  228,  fbU. ;  Bitter,  £rdi-u»de,  vol, 
zv.  pp.  19,  247,  396;  Yob  Boumer,  PaltHma, 
p.  52.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CISSA  (Hiff^o,  Fdyb.  iii  76;  Corns;  Sciuis, 
Liv.  xxi.  60;  prob.  Guitona),  an  inland  city  of 
Hispania  Citerior,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
Cn.  Sci{no  defeated  qnd  took  the  Cartbaginiap 
general  Uanno  and  the  Spanish  cbiefUin  Indibilis, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Second  Punie  War,  B.o.  218. 
Some  identify  it  with  the  GuvA  (K(n«)  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (ii.  6,  §  72)  aa  a  city  of  the  Jaccetani. 
(Marca,  Hup.  pi.  202;  Floras,  £tp.  S.  xxiv.  74; 
Saetini,  pp.  133,  169;  ifum.  Goth.;  Ukert,  vol  ii. 
pt.i.  p.426.)  [P.S.]  • 
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CISSA, »  snull  town  on  the  rirer  Aego*  in  the 
Tbracian  Cheraonestu.  (Flin.  !▼.  18.)  It  is  im- 
doabtedlf  the  lame  pl*ce  u  tbmt  caUtd  Creau 
(K/r<(<r<ra)  by  Scjlai  (p.  28).  Mannert  (vii.p.  191) 
believes  that  it  was  the  same  place  as  Aegoa,  and 
identifies  it  with  the  modern  Galala.         [L.  S.] 

CI'SSIA  (Kwaio,  Herod,  iii.  91,  ▼.  49  ;  PtoL  vL 
S.  §  3  :  EA.  K/ir<ri«i),  a  district  in  Snsiana,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Cluaspes  and  Ealaeoa,  in  which 
was  situatsd  the  town  of  Sosa.  The  name  is  fro- 
habljr  connected  with  that  of  the  capital.  Strabo 
(xT.  f.  728)  states  that  the  people  of  Sum  were 
also  called  Cissii,  and  connects  the  name  with  Cissia, 
the  mother  of  Hemnoo  (AeschfL  Ptrt.  17,  118). 
This  district  was  in  ancient  times  exceedingly  fer- 
tile, and  fbnned  the  eighth  satrapy  of  Dareius.  It 
was  probably  of  nearly  the  same  extent  as  the  mo- 
dem province  of  KktauUn.  [V.J 

crsSIDES  (KiffffUej)  or  CISSIDAE,  a  place  on 
the  coast  of  Lycia,  80  stadia  east  of  the  island  La- 
gosa  along  the  coast,  accoiding  to  the  Stadiasmos, 
and  85  east  of  Telmessus.  Leake  {Atia  Minor, 
p.  182)  concludes  that  "Cissides  was  the  name  of 
the  peninsular  promontory,  on  the  south  side  of 
which  is  the  island  and  haihonr  of  St.  Nicholas." 
The  rains  which  he  saw  on  the  cape  and  island  be- 
longed to  a  late  period  of  the  Roman  empire.  Fellows 
{Lycia,  p.  247)  thinks  that  a  place  called  by  the 
Greeks  Lavitte,  of  which  Macri  is  the  port  or  scala, 
is  the  site  of  Ciasides.  [G.  L.] 

CISSUS  (KiacSs:  Khortiatei),  a  mountain  of 
Uacedonia,  on  which  were  found  the  lion,  oanoe,  lynx, 
panther,  and  bear.  (Xenoph.  De  Venat.  xL  1.) 
There  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  not  fiir  firom 
Rbaecelos,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  name  of 
the  promontoiy  where  Aeneas  fbnnded  his  city.  (Ly- 
cophr.  1236.)  Cissns,  along  with  Aeneia  and  Cha- 
lastra,  contributed  to  people  Thessalonica.  (Strab. 
Kpit  vii.  p.  330;  Dionys.  i.  49.)  Khortiitn  is  the 
only  high  mountain  wluch  can  be  conceived  to  have 
been  the  haunt  (^  the  beasts  of  piey  mentiotied  by 
Xenophuo.  (Leake,  Northtrn  Greece,  vol.  rt  p. 
453.)  [E.B.J.] 

CISTHE'NE  (^KurHni).  1.  A  town  on  the  coast 
of  Mysia,  deserted  in  Strsbo's  time  (p.  606).  It  lay 
ontside  of  the  bay  of  Adramyttium  and  the  promon- 
tory Pyrrha.  It  had  a  port.  Cisthene  was  north  of 
Atameus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Mela  (i.  18)  and 
Pliny  (v.  30). 

liie  Gorgoneian  plains  of  Cisthene  (Aesch.  Prom. 
Vinet  T.  79.1)  are  tmknown. 

2.  [Mkoiste.]  [G  L.] 

CISTOBO'CI  (KurrotMcoi),  a  people  of  Uscia 
(in  the  N.  of  MoUama),  extending  also  into  Sar- 
natia  Eoropaea,  and  even  into  Sarmatia  Asiatica. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixxi.  12;  Ammian.  xxii.  8;  Ptol.  iii.  8. 
§5:  In.-icr.  a;>.  Katancsich,  vol.  ii.  p.  287.)   [P.S.] 

CITHAEKOK  (KiSoifitiK),  a  range  of  mountains, 
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separating  Boeotia  ftom  Megaris  and  Attiei,  <f 
which  a  description  is  given  elsewhere.  [AtncA, 
p.  32 1 ,  seq.)  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
finim  Cithaeron,  a  mythical  king  of  Platacae,  who 
assisted  Zens  with  his  advice  when  Hera  was  ingry 
with  him.  Hence  the  snmmit  was  sacred  to  the 
Cithaeronian  Zens,  and  here  was  criebrated  the  festi- 
val called  Daedala.  (Pans. U.  2.  §  4,  3.  §  1,  seq.; 
Diet,  of  AtU.  art.  Daedala.')  Cithaeron  was  ab» 
sacred  to  Dionysus,  and  was  the  scene  of  sevenl 
celebrated  legends,  such  as  the  metamorphosis  of 
Actaeon,  the  death  of  Penthens,  and  the  expccuie  of 
Oedipus.  The  forest,  which  covered  Cithaeron, 
abounded  in  game;  and  at  a  very  early  period,  liois 
and  wolves  are  said  to  have  been  foimd  there.  The 
Cithaeronian  lion,  slain  by  Alcathons,  was  celriiraled 
in  mythology.    (Pans.  i.  41.  §  3.) 

CITUARISTA,  a  place  in  the  Maritime  Itin. 
between  Telo  Martins  (ToK/on)  and  MarteUk.  The 
name  which  corresponds  is  Cereste,  but  as  this  plare 
is  above  a  mile  from  the  coast,  the  port  is  that  of 
Ciolat.  [G.  L.] 

CITHARISTES,  a  promontory  in  the  south  of 
Gallia,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  10)  between  Tanro- 
entum  {Taurenti)  and  Olbia  {Eovho);  and  the  most 
sontbcm  point  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  The  pro- 
montory then  is  Cap  Cider  near  TouUm.  Walck- 
enaer  makes  it  Cap  Cepel  at  the  entrance  of  the 
great  road  of  ToiUon.  Mela  (ii.  5)  mentions  Citha- 
ristes,  and  apparently  intends  to  make  it  a  town  w 
port.     It  must  therefore  be  Cithari^ta.      [G.  L.] 

CITHARIZON  {Kieapl(m'),  a  fortress  of  Annenia, 
four  days'  journey  from  Theodosiopolis,  and  in  the 
province  Asthiahkme  ('AffAavi(n))  (Proot^  Aei. 
3. 3),  probably  the  same  as  the  Austanitis  (hic- 
ravlrts)  of  Ptolemy  (v.  13).  The  citadel,  whidi 
was  a  place  of  great  strength,  was  boilt  by  Justinian, 
and  was  the  residence  of  one  of  the  five  prefects 
whom  that  emperor  placed  over  Ronum  Annenia 
with  the  title  of  "  Dux."  It  has  been  identified  with 
Palii,  a  town  on  the  banks  of  the  ifvrad  Choi,  or 
E.  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  where  there  is  an  oM 
castle  pbiced  upon  a  mountain,  crowning  the  town. 
(Ritter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  x  p.  713,  xi.  pp.  76, 78; 
Joum.  Geog.  Soe.  vol.  x.  p.  367.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CI'TIUM  (KiTioi',  KfrrioK,  KiJri»»  :  Eth.  Ki- 
riett,  KiTTioioi,  Kirraiai,  Citieas  Citien^s).  1.  A 
town  situated  on  the  S.  coast  of  Cypms.  In  the  Pen- 
tinger  Tables  it  is  called  Cito,  and  is  placed  24  M.P 
to  the  E.  of  Amathus.  Diodorus  (xx.  49)  is  in 
error  when  he  states  its  distance  from  Salamis  as 
200  stadia,  for  it  is  more  remote.  The  ruins  <^ 
ancient  Citium  are  found  between  Larmiia  and  the 
port  now  called  Satinet:  to  the  E.  there  was  a  lar^ 
basin  now  almost  filled  np,  and  defended  by  a  fbrt 
the  foundations  of  which  remain  ;  this  is  probably 
the  KKturrit  ^(/i•4^'  of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  682).  The 
walls  were  strong,  and  in  the  foundations  Phoe- 
nician inscriptions  npou  them  have  been  discovered. 
A  number  of  ancient  tombs  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
and  about  Zamtita,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  theatre.  (Mariti,  Yiaggi,  vol.  i.  p.  51 
Pococke,  TVati.  vol.  ii.  p.  213  ;  MOller,  ArdiaoL 
§  255.)  The  salt  lakes  of  which  Pliny  (ixxi.  7 
s.  39  ;  Antig.  Car}!jt.  Hiit.  Mirab.  c.  173)  cfcaks, 
are  still  worked.  The  date  of  this,  probably  the 
mttit  ancient  city  in  the  island,  is  not  known,  but 
tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  originally  Phoe- 
nician, and  coimected  with  the  Cbittim  of  the 
Scriptures,  (ffen.  z.  4  ;  oomp.  Joseph.  AnHq.  i.  6 
§  1  ;  Cic.  de  Fin.  ir.  80  ;   Diog.  Laert.  Zen.  8  , 
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Winer,  BiM.  ReabeSrterbuck,  4.  v.  Chittim.)  From 
thi*  and  other  places  in  Ihe  island  the  Greeks  par- 
tially embraced  and  diffused  the  crael  and  rolup- 
tnons  rites  of  the  Phoenician  worship.  It  was 
besieged  by  Cimon  at  the  cloee  of  the  Penian  war 
(Thuc.  i.  12),  and  cnrrendered  to  him  (Died.  xii.  3); 
he  was  aftenvards  taken  ill  and  died  on  board  bis 
ship  in  the  harbonr  (Plat.  Ctin.  18).  It  was  a 
place  of  no  great  importance  ('oAfx>'uu',  Suid.), 
and  we  have  no  evidence  that  it  coined  money ; 
thongh  it  could  boast  of  the  philosophers  Zeno, 
Petsaeos,  and  Philolaus,  and  the  physicians  ApoUo- 
dams  and  ApoUonios,  (Engel,  Kgprot,  ToL  i.  pp. 
12,  100.) 

2.  ( Jfdtuta),  a  town  of  Macedonia,  between  Pelbi 
and  Beroea,  in  the  plain  before  which  Perseus  re- 
viewed his  army  before  he  marched  into  ThessaJy. 
(LiT.  xliL  51.)  The  name,  like  that  of  the  town  in 
Cjpnu,  is  of  Phoenidan  origin,  and  may  warrant 
the  belief  that  a  colony  of  that  nation  occupied  at  a 
remote  period  this  most  desirable  of  all  the  districts 
at  the  head  of  the  Thennaic  gulf.  (Leake,  North. 
Grttce,  ToL  iii.  p.  447.)  At  the  upper  end  of  a  deep 
lucky  glen,  between  two  of  the  highest  summits  of 
the  mountain,  three  tabular  elevations,  rising  (Hie 
above  the  other,  look  from  the  plain  like  enormous 
steps,  Mdtuta  occupies  the  middle  and  widest  ter- 
race.   (Leake,  voL  iii.  p.  283.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CITKUM  (^Kirpoy.  Kitro),  a  place  which  the 
epitomUer  of  Strabo  (vii.  p^  330)  and  a  scholiast  on 
Denusthenes  (Olgnlk.  i.  1)  assert  to  be  the  same  as 
tin  andent  Pydna  of  Macedonia,  but  as  their  au- 
thority is  of  no  great  weight,  and  as  the  facts  of  his- 
tory require  a  more  southern  position  for  Pydna, 
Leiike  {North.  Grttce,  vol  iiL  p.  429)  fiies  the  site 
between  Pydna  and  Methone  to  the  SW.  of  the  latter 
dty.  Kitro  stands  at  two  miles  from  the  sea,  npon 
a  low  ridge;  at  one  time  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
place  of  some  importance,  and  in  its  churches  are  to 
be  seen  squared  blocks  of  Hellenic  times.  Two  in- 
scriptions, which  have  been  found  on  sepulchral 
lUlae  at  Kitro,  are  given  in  Leake  (vol.  iii.  pi. 
scuiii.).  [E.  B.  J.] 

ClUS  (4  Kioj  or  KTor:  Eth.  Kiwiii:  Kio  or 
Ohio),  a  dty  in  Bithynia,  at  the  head  of  a  gulf  in 
the  Propontis,  called  the  gulf  of  Cios,  or  Cianus 
Sinus.  Uerodotns  calls  it  Cius  of  Mysia;  and  also 
Xenophon  {IftU,  i.  4.  §  7), — from  which  it  appears 
that  Mysia,  even  in  Xenophon's  time,  extended  at 
kast  as  &r  east  as  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Gins. 
According  to  one  tradition,  Cius  was  a  Milesian  co- 
lony- (Plin-  V.  32.)  It  was  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Arganttaonius  [Aboakthonios],  and  there  was  a 
myth  that  Hylas,  one  of  the  companions  of  Hercules 
«  the  voyage  to  Colchis,  vras  carried  o9f  by  the 
nymphs,  when  he  went  to  get  water  here;  and  also 
that  Cius,  another  compenion  of  Hercules,  on  his  re- 
turn ^m  Colchis,  stayed  here  and  founded  the  city, 
to  which  he  gave  his  name.  (Strab.  p.  564.)  Pliny 
mentions  a  river  UyUs  and  a  river  Cius  here,  one  of 
which  remmds  ns  of  the  name  of  the  youth  who  was 
stolen  by  the  nymphs,  and  the  other  of  the  mythical 
founder.  The  Cius  may  be  the  channel  by  which 
the  Uke  Ascania  discharges  its  waters  into  the  gulf 
of  Cius;  though  Pliny  speaks  of  the  "  Ascanium 
finmen  "  as  flowing  into  the  gulf,  and  we  must  as- 
sume that  he  gives  this  name  to  the  channel  which 
connects  the  lake  and  the  sea.  [Ascania.]  If  the 
river  Cius  is  not  identical  with  this  channel,  it  must 
be  a  small  stream  near  Cius.  As  Ptolemy  (v.  1) 
sfeaks  of  the  ontleta  of  the  Ascanios,  it  lus  been 
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coqjectund  that  there  may  have  bean  two,  and  that 
they  may  be  the  Hylas  and  Cius  of  Pliny ;  but  the 
plural  iicSoXal  does  not  necessarily  mean  more  than 
a  single  mouth;  and  Pliny  certainly  says  that  tb» 
Ascanios  flows  into  the  golf.  However,  his  geo- 
graphy is  a  constant  cadse  of  difficulty.  The  position 
of  Cius  made  it  the  port  for  the  inland  ports.  Mela 
calls  it  the  most  convenient  emporium  of  Phrygio, 
which  was  at  no  great  distance  from  it. 

Cius  was  taken  by  the  Persian  general  Hymeea, 
after  the  burning  of  Sardis,  b.  c.  499,  (Herod,  v. 
123.)  PhilipV.,  of  Macedonia,  the  SCO)  of  Demetrioa 
and  the  father  of  Perseus,  took  Cins,  which  he  gave  to 
Prusias,  the  son  of  Zebu,  Prosias,  who  had  assisted 
Philip  in  ruining  Cius,  restored  it  under  the  name  of 
Prusias  (Ilpauiri^ii,  Strah.  p.  563  ;  Polyb.  xvi.  21, 
&c.^  It  was  sometimes  called  Prusias  iiriBa\aaffiii, 
or  "  on  the  sea,"  to  distinguish  it  from  other  towns 
of  the  same  name  (Steph,  B,  s, «.  npoiiaa;  Memnon, 
tg>.  Phot  Cod.  224,  c.  43),  or  irpir  ddMuiirar.  In 
the  text  of  Memnon  (Hoeschel's  ed.  of  Photius)  the 
reading  is  Cierus;  but  Memnon,  both  in  this  and 
other  passages,  has  confounded  Cius  and  Cierus.  But 
it  is  remarked  that  Cius  must  either  have  still 
existed  by  the  side  of  the  new  dty,  or  must  havs 
recovered  its  old  name;  for  Pliny  mentions  Cius,  and 
also  Mek  (I  19),  Zosimus  (i-  35),  and  writers  of  a 
still  Uter  date. 

There  are  coins  of  Gins,  with  the  epigraph  Kiorav, 
belonging  to  the  Roman  imperial  period;  and  ther* 
are  coins  of  Prusias  with  the  epigraph,  Tlpomrtttm 
Ttty  Tpos  daXcurottti.   [Bryixium.]         [G.  L.] 


com  or  avB. 
CrZARI  (ii  KfCopi),  a  place  in  Pontos,  in  the 
district  Phazemonitis,  on  the  lake  Stiphane.  It  was 
a  hill  fort,  deserted  in  Stmbo's  time,  and  there  was 
a  palace  built  near  it  (Stnb.  p.  560.)  [Sn- 
PHANB.]  [G.  L.] 

CLA'DEUS  or  CLADAUS-  [Oltmpia.] 
CLAMPETIA  or  LAMPETIA  (Aoftwmia,  Pol 
ap.  Steph.  B.),  a  city  of  Bruttium,  placed  both  by 
Pliny  and  Mela  on  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea, 
between  Blanda  and  Temesa,  The  Tab.  PenL  places 
it  40  M.  P.  south  of  CeriUae,  and  10  N.  of  Temesa, 
Hence  its  position  has  been  fixed,  with  some  prob^ 
bility,  on  the  site,  or  at  least  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, of  the  modem  Amanita,  one  of  the  most 
considerable  towns  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  Chun- 
pet  ia  is  mentioned  by  Livy  among  the  towns  of 
Bruttium  recovered  by  the  Boman  consul  P,  Sem- 
pronius  during  the  Second  Punic  War  (xxiz,  38,  zxx. 
19);  and  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  few 
which  still  continued  to  exist  under  the  Roman  em- 
pre,  thongh  Pliny  caUs  it  only  "  loeui  Clampetiae," 
so  that  it  was  do  longer  in  his  time  a  municipal 
town,  (Mel.  ii.  4.  §  9 ;  Plin.  iiL  5,  a.  10;  Tab.  Peut) 
We  learn  from  Stephasus  of  Byzantium  that  the 
Greek  form  of  the  name,  as  ttsed  by  Polybius,  was 
Lampetia;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
promontory  called  by  Lycopbron  Lakpetes  (A^u- 
ifTtis'),  was  connected  with  it,  thongh  he  appears  tc 
describe  it  as  the  northern  headUnd  of  the  Uipponian 
gulf.  There  is  in  £ict  no  promontory  worthy  of  the 
name  near  Amantta,  the  coast  being  almost  per- 
fectly straight  from  the  month  of  the  river  Lao 
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(Laos)  to  (he  badltml  caDed  Capo  Sitoen,  aboat 
■4  nulnsodth  of  ^nuaCea,  which  constitota  in  fmct 
&e  northern  boandaiy  of  the  gniT  of  Uipponitun,  and 
ik  probably  the  Lampetes  of  Lycophroa.  [E.  H.  B.] 
CLAMI8  or  OLANIS  (KAi<m,  Strsli.;  VtJins, 
App.:  CMma),  a  rinr  of  Etmria,  flowing  thnnf;h 
tin  territacy  of  Cinsimn,  and  &Uing  into  the  Tiber 
aboBt  14  raiiea  below  Tnder.  It  is  mentioned  by 
aereral  andent  writers  as  one  of  the  prindpal  tri- 
bntaiies  of  the  Tiber  (Strab.  t.  pi  MS ;  Plin.  iii.  5. 
a.  9;  Tac  ^im.  i.  79;  SiL  Ital.  riii.  455):  bat  we 
ham  {rem  TacHas  (hat  as  early  as  A.  D.  15,  the 
project  was  {armed  of  tornag  a^e  its  waters  into 
the  Anms.  The  Clams  is  in  fact  the  natnial  ontlet 
tiiat  druns  the  remarkable  ralley  ovw  called  the  Vnl 
tU  Clutma,  which  extends  Iw  abore  30  miles  in 
length  from  N.  to  S.,  from  the  neigfaboorhood  of 
^roso  to  beyond  CUmi,  and  is  almost  perfectly 
lerd,  so  that  the  waters  which  descend  into  it  from 
t^  hills  on  both  sides  woald  flow  indifferently  in 
either  dirsctioD.  In  aocSent  times  they  appear  to 
hare  held  their  oomne  entirely  towards  the  S.,  so 
that  Pliny  oowiden  the  river  aa  proceeding  from 
Arretiora,  and  calls  it  "Giania  Arretinos:"  it 
fermed,  as  it  still  does,  a  Considerable  hJce  near  Chi- 
ainm  (Strab.  t.  p.  226),  new  called  the  Logo  di 
CAtwt,  and  had  from  thence  a  coarse  ef  aboat  30 
miles  to  the  Tiber.  Bat  repeated  inundations  having 
rendered  the  Vol  di  CUana  marshy  and  unhealthy, 
Its  waters  are  now  carried  off  by  artificial  channeb; 
Amie,  as  befora,  into  the  lake  of  Ckimii,  others  to 
the  M.  towards  the  Amo,  which  they  join  a  few 
miloR  from  Arrato,  The  two  arms  thus  formed  are 
called  the  Chifima  Toecana  and  Chiana  Romana. 
The  latter  &lls  into  a  stream  called  the  Paglia, 
about  5  miles  abore  Its  confluence  with  the  Tiber. 
So  slight  is  the  difference  of  level,  that  it  is  even 
snppoeed  that  at  me  time  a  part  of  the  waters  of 
the  Amos  itself  quitted  the  main  stream  near  Arre- 
thmi,  and  flowed  dirough  the  Vol  tU  Chitma  to  join 
the  Tiber.  [Amrus.]  It  is,  however,  improbable 
that  this  was  the  case  in  historical  times.  (Fossnm* 
brsni,  Jfm.  topra  la  Vol  di  Ckbma,  9tro.  1835; 
Banpoldi,  Corogr.  ddt  Italia,  voL  i.  p.  656.) 

Appian  mentions  that  in  s.  c.  82,  a  battle  was 
fbnght  between  Sulla  and  Carboj-on  the  banks  rf  the 
Clanis,  near  Clusium,  in  which  the  former  wss  vic- 
torioas  (S.  C.  i.  89).  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLA'NIUS  (rAdru,  Dionys. :  U  Lagno),  a  river  Of 
Campania,  which  rises  in  the  Apennines  near  Abella, 
and  traverses  the  whole  plain  of  Campania,  &lling 
Into  the  sea  aboat  4  miles  S.  of  the  Valtumns.  In 
the  early  part  of  its  coarse  it  flowed  by  the  town  of 
Aoenae,  whidi  frequently  suffered  severely  from  the 
ravages  of  its  waters  during  floods  (vscuis  Clanias 
non  aequns  Acerris,  Virg.  &.  ii.  225 ;  Sil.  Ital.  viti. 
537.).  At  other  times  their  stagnation  rendered  the 
eonntry  unhealthy;  hence  in  modem  times  the  stream 
has  been  diverted  into  a  canal  or  artificial  coarse, 
called  U  rtgio  iMgno,  and  sometimes  by  eormption 
TAgno.  This  b  divided  into  two  streams  near  its 
tnonth,  the  one  of  which  flows  direct  into  tbe  sea, 
and  is  known  as  Face  dti  Lagni,  the  other  takes  a 
more  soatherly  direction,  and  joins,  or  nither  forms, 
a  marshy  lake  colled  the  £<^  di  Patria  (the  ancient 
Uterna  Pains),  the  outlet  of  which  into  the  sea, 
•  about  7  milts  S.  of  the  former  branch,  is  now  called 
the  Foa  di  Patria.  This  is  evidently  the  same 
which  vras  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  river  Li- 
teraos  (Liv.  xzxii.  29;  Strab.  v.  p.  243),  and  appears 
'to  have  been  than  tSNTtinei^  tf  nofr  the  enly  ontlet 
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of  the  Clanias,  as  Stnbo,  who  deaaihes  the  eoast  of 
Campania  minutely,  does  not  notree  the  latter  rrnr. 
(Romanelli,  voL  iii.  p.  496;  RampoMi,  Congr.nLi. 
p  37,  vol.  ii.  p.  363).  Dionysias,  who  mentieot  the 
Clanins  on  occasion  of  the  siege  of  Camae  in  n.c:524, 
writes  the  name  r\ins,  as  does  also  Lycephran,  whs, 
with  his  usual  vagaenen  and  inaccnracy,  wouM 
seem  to  place  the  dty  of  Keapolis  at  its  month 
(Jiex.718).  [E.H.B.] 

CLANOVENTA,  in  Britain.  The  ninth  lUae- 
nny  is  A  CUmovetUa  MtdioUma  M.P.  d.  Another 
reading  is  ClmnemUa.  Of  the  nine  statieDS  hercm 
given,  AfaiMaiiiiaii,  the  seventh  on  the  list,  is  the 
only  one  identified  with  sufficient  safety  to  serve  ss  a 
basis  of  critidsnk  Mancmium  is  if<w- cheater.  The 
direction  of  the  line  is  evidently  from  north  to  saotfa. 
This  pUces  Claaoventam  somewhere  on  the  Soolti^ 
border,  and  it  has  been  variously  identified  with 
Lan-thester,  in  Doriiam,  and  with  CeekrmatA,  in 
Cumberland.  [R.6.L.] 

CLANUDDA.    [Biachdits.] 

CLANUM,  a  place  marked  in  Ae  Antooine  IliiL 
between  Agedincnm  {Sou)  and  Angnstabna 
(Treyet),  bet  tlie  site  is  not  determined.      [G.  L] 

CLAKIL'S  (KAd^r),  a  small  straun  in  Cypras 
which  ran  near  the  town  of  Aepeia.  (Phit.  SoL  26 ; 
Steph.  B.  •.  V.  Ahwa.)  [G.  B.  J.] 

CLARUS  (KAijput :  EA.  K^tpios),  a  pliux  im 
Ionia,  near  Colophon,  where  there  was  a  timi{de  of 
Apollo,  and  an  oracle  of  high  antiquity.  (Pans.  vii. 
3.  §  1.)  Claras  is  mentioned  in  the  so-called  Ho- 
meric hymns  (i.  40,  viiL  5),  and  by  the  Latin  poets. 
(Ovid.  MeL  i.  5 1 5 ;  Virg.  vlen.  iii.  359.)  There  was 
an  old  stoiy  that  Calehas,  oa  his  rMum  finn  Troy, 
came  to  Clarus,  and  died  of  vexation  on  finding  that 
Mopsns,  the  grandson  of  Tiresias,  was  a  bctto'  seer 
than  himselC  (Strab.  p.  642.)  When  Gemtanieos 
was  on  his  way  to  the  Ea^  he  consulted  ^  Cbrian 
oracle,  which  foretold  his  speedy  death.  The  priest 
was  selected  from  certain  &milies,  and  genonUy 
brought  fVom  Miletns.  It  was  only  neoesnty  t» 
tell  bim  the  namber  and  names  of  those  w4o  con- 
sulted the  oracle,  on  which  he  went  into  a  oavs, 
drank  of  the  water  of  the  secret  fountain,  and  then 
delivered  in  verse  an  answer  to  what  each  had  in  hit 
thoughts:  bis  answers,  as  nsual  with  oracles,  wef* 
ambiguous.     (Tac  Ann,  it  54;  Plin.  ii.  103.) 

Chandler  (^Atia  Minor,  c  31)  supposes  that  ha 
discovered  the  site  of  Clarus  at  a  place  called  ZSi, 
where  he  found  a  spring  of  water,  with  marUe  aieis 
that  led  down  to  it;  and  he  considers  that  thia  ia  the 
sacred  fountain.  AitualHcb,  the  site  of  Efifaesos, 
may  be  seen  from  this  spot,  with  the  plain  ef  Ephe- 
suB  and  the  town  of  Scaia  A^oml  He  saw  also  a 
confused  mass  of  rains  of  a  large  temple,  and  re- 
mains of  Ciuistian  diurclies,  Pansanias,  who  wroM 
in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  speaks 
of  an  nnfinished  temple  of  Apollo  at  Clama.  The 
French  «ditors  of  Chandler  suggest  that  the  rains  at 
ZUK  may  be  those  of  Motium.  On  the  coins  of 
Clams  fVvm  the  time  of  Oomitian  to  Gallienaa,  then 
is  Apolle  Clarios  tmd  Diana  Claria.  [6.  L.] 

CLASTI'DIUM  (KAairrttwr:  Ouft^yio).*  town 
of  Cisalphie  Gaul,  situated  on  the  borders  ef  Lignria, 
abont  7  miles  S.  of  the  Padua.  It  was  on  the  high 
road  from  Placentia  to  Dettona,  abont  18  milss  tnm 
the  latter  city  (Strab.  T.  p.  217).  Its  name  is  chiefly 
celebrated  on  account  of  the  victory  gained  under  its 
walls  m  B.  c.  222  by  Marcellns  over  the  Inenbriaaa 
and  Uieir  allies  the  Gaesatae,  ia  wbidi  Virdomams, 
king  ef  the.  btter  tribe,  was  chin  by  the  Bonan 
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(onsnl  with  hii  own  bud.  (Pol.  ii.  34  j  Plot.  Mare. 
6;  VaL  Max.  iii.  2.  §  S;  Cic  Ttuc  ir.  23.)  On 
this  oocwian  tbe  Gauls  had  laid  siege  to  Chtstidiam, 
whitb  thus  appears  to  have  beeii  already  a  placo  of 
itrength  and  importance.  At  the  commencement  of 
tbe  Second  Panic  War  it  was  selected  by  the  Romans . 
as  a  fortreaa  in  which  they  deposited  Urge  stores  of 
com,  bnt  the  commander  of  tbe  garrison,  a  natiTe  of 
Brundnsiom,  betrayed  it  into  tbe  bands  of  Hannibal, 
who  made  it  his  place  of  arms  for  his  operations  on 
the  Trebia.  (Pol.  iiL  69 ;  Lir.  zxi.  48.)  Its  name 
is  afterwards  repeatedly  mentbned  during  the  wars 
of  tbe  Bomans  with  the  Cispodane  Gauls  and  their 
Liguriau  allies,  and  appears  to  hare  be<a  one  of  the 
most  considerable  places  in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Lit. 
xxxii.  29,  31.)  In  one  passage  Livy  terms  it  a 
Lignrian  city,  bnt  it  seems  certain  that  it  was 
properly  a  Gaulish  one:  Polybius  tells  us  that  it 
was  in  the  territory  of  tbe  AJidri  (iL  34),  bnt  this 
name  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Anamari  or  Ananes. 
(Schweigh.  ad  loc)  After  tbe  Roman  conqaest  it 
teems  to  have  fallen  into  insignificance,  and  thoagh 
noticed  by  Strafao  as  still  existing  in  his  time,  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  later  writer,  and  is  not  found  in  the 
Itioenuies.  There  can  however  be  no  donbt  that  the 
modem  town  of  Catleggio  or  Chiatteggio  retains  tbe 
ancient  site  as  well  as  name.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CI.ATERNA  (KAircfra:  Qmaitena),  a  town  of 
Gallia  Cispadana,  situated  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  be- 
tween Boncnia  and  Forum  Coroelii.  The  Itineraries 
riace  it  10  M.  P.  from  the  farmer  and  13  from  tbe 
latter  dty.  (Itin.  Ant  p.  287;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  ei6; 
Tab.  Peut.)  It  is  mentioned  in  history  during  the 
(^lerations  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Mntina  B.  o. 
43,  on  which  occasion  it  was  occnpied  with  a  garrison 
byAntonins,  but  this  was  afterwards  expelled,  and 
the  place  taken  by  Hirtius.  (Cic.  PhU.  inii.  i,  ad 
Fttm.  xii.  5.)  Under  tbe  Roman  empire  it  appears 
to  hare  been  a  considerable  municipal  town,  and  as 
late  as  the  4th  century  is  still  mentioned  in  tbe 
Jemsalem  Itinerary  as  a  "civitas."  (Stf>b.T.p.216; 
Plm.  iii.  15.  a.  20;  Ptol.  iil  1.  §  46;  Itin.  Hier.  I  e.) 
St  Ambrose  however  speaks  of  it  as  mncli  decayed 
in  his  time  (^EfitL  zxxix.  3).  The  period  of  its 
final  decline  or  destruction  is  unknown,  but  it  is 
almost  the  only  town  on  tbe  Aemilian  Way  wUcb 
has  not  preserred  its  existence  as  such  is  modern 
times:  the  name  (slightly  altered  into  Qaadema)  is 
bowerer  retained  by  a  small  stream  which  crosses 
tbe  road  about  9  miles  from  Bologna,  and  on  old 
church  with  a  few  bonses  ai^oining  it  ahont  a  mile 
to  the  N.  of  the  road,  is  still  called  Sta  Maria  di 
Qfudaiia.  The  ancient  town  was  however  certainly 
■itaated  on  the  high  road.  [E.  H.  B.J 

CLAUDA  (KAa^,  Act.  ApoH.  xxvii.  16  ; 
KAoiilai,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  II),  also  called  GACDoe 
(Mel.  iL  7 ;  Plin.  It.  12.  s.  20),  now  Goaa,  a  small 
i»laiid  off  the  SW.  coast  of  Crete. 

CLAU'UIA,  a  town  in  the  northern  part  of 
Koricum  (Plin.  iii.  27),  and  perhaps  the  same  as 
Chadwivm  (KAovtu^uu'  or  KXaMftor)  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 4.  §  3).  [L.  S.] 

CLAUDIO'POLIS  (KAai;8iiiwoAii).  I.  Ammio- 
""  (*"■  ^5)  nicntions  Selencia  and  Clandiopolis  as 
cities  of  Cilicia,  or  of  the  country  drained  by  the  Caly- 
«»dnus  j  and  Clandiopolis  was  a  colony  of  Claudius 
paesar.  It  is  described  by  Thcoplianes  as  situated 
»  a  plain  between  the  two  Tauri,  a  description  which 
oiactly  corresponds  to  the  position  of  the  bosin  nf 
tbeCalycadnns.  [CiuciA,  p.  617.]  CUudioporis 
■nay  therefore  be  rcpresental  by  Movl,  which  is 
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higher  op  the  valley  than  Seleocta,  and  mar  the 
junction  of  the  northern  and  western  branches  of  the 

Calycadnni.  It  is  also  the  place  to  which  tbe  pass 
over  the  northern  Taurus  leads  from  Laratida. 
(Leake,  AtiaMinor,  pp.  117,  319.)  Pliny  (v.  24) 
mentions  a  Clandiopolis  of  Cappadoda,  and  Ptolemy 
(v.  7)  has  a  Clandiopolis  in  (Jstaonia.  Buth  these 
passages  and  those  of  Ammianus  and  Tfaeoplianes  are 
cited  by  Forbiger  to  prove  that  there  is  a  Claudio- 
polls  in  Cataonia,  though  it  is  manifest  that  the  pas- 
sage in  Ammianus  at  least  can  only  apply  to  a  town 
in  the  valley  of  the  Calycadnus  in  Cilicia  Trachea. 
The  two  Tauri  of  Theophanes  might  mean  the 
Tanms  and  Antitanms.  Bnt  Hierocles  places  Cbin- 
diopolis  in  Isanria,  a  description  which  cannot  apply 
to  the  Cloudiopolis  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 

2.  A  town  of  tbe  Trocmi  m  Golotia;  tbe  site  is 
unknown.     (Ptol.  v.  4.) 

3.  [BlTHTUItJM.I  [G.  L.] 

CLAirOIUS  MONS,  a  monntain  range  in  Pan- 
nonio,  the  eastern  slope  of  whicli  was  inhabited  by 
the  Tanrisd,  and  the  western  slope  by  the  Scordisd. 
(Plin.  iii.  28.)  This  range  is  probably  the  same 
OS  the  mountains  near  Warasdin  on  the  river 
Drave.  fL.  S.] 

CLAUDrVIUM.    [Claudia.] 

CLAUSEKTUH,  in  Britun,  the  first  sUtion  of 
the  seventh  Itinerary  between  Regnnm  and  Londi- 
ninm,  dbtont  from  the  former  20  miles.  Ten  miles 
beyond  Clansentum  lay  Vatta  Belgarum  •>=  Win- 
chester.  This  phtces  Clansentum  in  tbe  neighbour- 
hood of  Southampton,  and  it  has  been  identified  with 
that  town  and  also  with  Buhop't  Waltham.  rB.6X.] 

CLAU'SULA.    [Babbaha.] 

CLAUTINATn  (KAovru^Tiot),  a  Yinddidan 
tribe  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  206),  and  apparently 
the  same  as  the  Catenate!  in  tbe  inscription  in  Plinj 
(iii.  24).  [L.  S.] 

CLAVENNA,  a  town  of  Rbaetia,  but  on  the 
Italian  side  of  the  Alpe,  still  called  Chiavmna,  was 
situated  about  10  miles  fhwa  the  bead  of  the  Lacus 
Larius,  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  which  led  from  thence 
over  the  Spliigai.  The  andent  name  of  this  pass  is 
not  preserved  to  ns,  bnt  we  leam  from  the  Itinera- 
ries that  it  was  frequented  in  ancient  times:  as  well 
as  another,  which  separated  firom  it  at  Clavenna,  and 
led  by  a  more  drcuitons  route  over  the  ML  Septimer 
to  Curia  {Com),  whera  it  rejdned  tbe  preceding 
road.  (Itin.  Ant  pp.  277, 278 ;  Tab.  Pent;  P.  Diac 
vi.  29.)  It  was  by  one  or  other  of  these  posses  that 
Stilicbo  crossed  the  Alps  in  mid-winter,  an  exploit 
celebrated  by  Clandian.  (de  B.  Get.  320— 3S8.) 
Chtvenna  probably  derived  some  hnportonce  from  its 
podtion  at  the  junction  of  these  two  passes :  as  does 
the  modem  town  of  CHavenna,  which  is  the  capital 
of  the  snrronnding  district  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLAZCXMENAE  (KAn^o/itmili  Stk  K\a(oitl. 
Dios :  Keluman),  one  of  tbe  cities  of  Ionia,  Stiubo 
(p.  644)  fixes  its  position  within  certain  limits  ac- 
curatdy  enough.  Chuomenae  occnpied  tbe  northern 
side  of  an  isthmns,  of  which  the  Tdi  had  tbe  soBtbem 
part;  and  this  istlunus  is  the  neck  of  land  that  cao- 
nects  the  peninsula  on  which  Erythrae  stands  with 
the  mainland.  The  Clazomenii  had  tbe  Smymaei 
for  their  neighbouis  on  the  east,  and  the  Erythraei  on 
the  west;  and  on  the  west  side,  at  the  pdat  where 
the  istlunus  commenced,  there  was  a  rugged  spot 
which  was  the  boundary  of  the  territories  of  Erythrae 
and  Cbtzomenae.  Between  Erythrae,  which  was  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  tkis  roggtd 
boundary  was  the  promontory  of  Uimas,  a  ncoataiD 
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cox-end  with  fimsts.  Ckae  upon  the  bonndarj  wu 
a  plan  called  Cbjtrinin,  as  it  U  in  Strabo'a  text, 
which,  he  sajs,  was  the  ori^nal  site  of  Clazomenae ; 
and  next  to  it  was  the  citj  of  Clazomenae,  as  it 
existed  in  his  time,  with  eight  small  islands  in  front 
of  it,  which  were  cultivated.  Pliny  (r.  31)  names 
nameroas  islands  in  this  part,  and  Thncydides  (viii. 
31)  mentions  three,  which  are  in  Plinj's  list,  Pele, 
Dtymnssa,  and  Marathossa.  Chandler  (^Atia  Minor, 
c.  24)  could  only  count  six,  and  all  nncultivatod. 
This  name  Chytrinm  is  not  mentioned  by  any  writer 
except  Strabo,  but  it  is  evidently  the  place  which 
Stephanus  («.  v.  ^vtir)  calls  Cliytnm;  and  AriHtotle 
(Pol.  T.  3)  Chytmm. 

Clazomenae  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay  of 
Smyrna,  as  Strabo's  description  shows.  The  original 
settlement  was  on  the  munland,  but  the  people 
thn>n):h  fear  of  the  Persians  passed  over  to  tht  island 
(Phus.  vii.  3.  §  8).  Alexander,  as  Paa«anias  says, 
intended  to  miJce  Clazomenae  a  peninsula  by  uniting 
it  to  the  mainland  by  a  causeway.  It  appears  that 
Ibis  was  done,  for  Chandler  found  near  Vourla,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  bay  of  Smyrna,  a  causeway 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  about  30  ft. 
wide,  which  connected  the  mainland  with  a  small 
island.  He  estimated  the  length  of  the  island  at  a 
mile,  and  the  breadth  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
town  was  email,  and  the  port  was  to  the  NNW. 
Near  the  sea  Chandler  found  traces  of  the  wallit,  and 
on  a  hill  the  remains  of  a  theatre.  It  appears  from 
this  that  the  site  of  Clazomenae  mui^t  have  been 
veri-  contracted,  and  the  city  inconsiderable. 

Chuomenae,  it  is  said,  did  not  exist  before  the 
lonians  settled  in  Asia.  The  greater  part  of  the  first 
settlers  were  not  lonians,  but  people  from  Cleonae 
and  Phlius,  who  left  these  cities  when  the  Dorians 
came  into  the  Peloponnesus.  These  emigrants  first 
occupied  a  place  iu  the  territory  of  Colnphon,  named 
Scyppinm  or  Scbyphia  (Steph.  $.  v.  Ikv^'ul),  and 
finally  they  removed  to  the  place  called  Clazomenae 
(Paus.  vii.  3.  §  8).  This  old  town  was  on  the 
mainland,  and  it  successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of 
Alyatles  king  of  Lydia  (Herpd.  i.  16).  The  enter- 
pri-w  of  tJie  people  is  shown  by  an  early  attempt  to 
colonise  Abdera  in  Thr*e,  and  by  their  trade  with 
I'-K7Pt  (Herod,  i.  168,  ii.  178).  In  the  time  of 
Croesus  the  CUzomenii  bad  a  treasury  at  Delphi 
(i.  .51).  Herodotus  enumerates  Clazomenae  among 
the  states  of  Ionia  that  were  on  the  mainland,  for 
the  only  insular  states  which  he  names  are,  Chios 
and  Samos;  and  yet  the  city  of  Clazomenae  was  on 
the  island  in  his  time.  But  a&  the  territory  of  the 
Clazomenii  was  on  the  mainland,  and  the  city  was 
merely  their  stronghold  on  a  small  island  close  to 
the  main,  it  could  not  be  properly  called  an  insular 
state  like  Chios  and  Samos  (Herod,  i.  142).  Otanes 
the  Persian  took  Clazomenae  soon  af\er  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Ionian  revolt  (Herod,  v.  123) 
and  we  must  suppose  that  the  city  at  that  time  was 
on  the  bland. 

Clazomenae  became  a  dependency  of  Athens,  but 
after  the  losses  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  it  revolted 
with  Chios  and  Errthrae.  The  Clazomenii  at  the 
same  time  began  to  fortify  Polichne  on  the  main  as 
a  pbce  of  refuge,  if  it  should  be  necessary.  The 
Athenians  took  Polichne,  and  removed  the  people 
back  to  the  island,  except  those  who  had  been  most 
active  in  the  revolt ;  and  they  went  oflT  to  a  place 
called  Daphnus  (Time.  viii.  14,  23).  Clazomenae 
was  now  again  in  alliance  with  or  dependence  on 
Athens;  but  Astyochua  tiK  LacedaemoDiaii   com- 
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I  mander  arriving  soon  after  hade  thoM  who  were  of 
the  Athenian  party,  remove  from  Clazomenae  to 
Daphnns,  which  they  refused  to  do,  and  Astyochns 
failed  in  the  attack  that  he  made  on  Clazomenae. 
though  it  was  nnwalled  (Thnc.  viii.  31).  Sna» 
critics  have  argued  that  Polichne  is  not  the  name  of 
a  place,  and  that  it  is  Daphnus;  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  so.  Xenophao(£feU.  v.  l.§28)speab 
of  Clazomenae  as  an  island  even  after  the  dote  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  this  is  connatent  with 
the  story  in  Pausanias.  The  walls  of  the  city  may 
have  been  built  after  the  construction  </  the  causeway, 
for  Tbucydides  speaks  of  Clazomenae  as  nnwalled. 
Stephanus  (<.r.Ai:^^s),on  theanthority  of  Epborns, 
names  Lampeus  as 'a  part  of  the  territory  of  Clazo. 
menae.  Strabo  (p.  646)  also  speaks  of  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  warm  springs  between  Clazomenae  and 
tlie  bay  of  Smyrna,  and  he  appears  to  place  them  ia 
the  territory  of  Clazomenae.  These  are  the  springs 
(Xoivrpa)  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (vii.  S.  §  11 ) ;  and 
those  which  Chandler  visited  on  the  road  fnmSmjrtM 
to  Voitrla,  a  place  which  is  not  far  finan  the  site  of 
Clazomenae.  He  found  the  heat  of  the  water  "  ia 
the  vein  "  to  be  ISO  degrees  (of  Fahrenheit). 

When  the  Romans  settled  the  affiun  of  this  part 
of  Asia  after  their  treaty  with  Antiochos  (b.c.188), 
they  made  the  Clazomenii  **  immnnes"  or  tax-free, 
and  gave  them  the  island  Drymussa,  one  of  the  small 
islands  near  Clazomenae,  not  a  very  valuable  present 
(Liv.  xxiviii.  39;  Polyb.  xxii.  27).  At  the  time 
when  L.  Sulla  was  in  Asia,  after  bringing  Mithiidates 
to  terms  (b.  c.  84),  Clazomenae  and  other  places  on 
this  coast  were  plundered  by  the  pirates  who  infested 
the -\pgean  sea.  ( Appian,  JlftMriti.  63.)  ClazameDse 
was  included  in  the  Roman  province  of  Asia. 

Clazometuie  was  the  birthplace  of  Anaxagnru 
(i  ^uo-iK^t),  who  was  one  of  the  masters  of  Archelaiw, 
and  the  dramatist  Euripides.  Hamilton  {Rtttartirs, 
<fc.  vol.  ii.  p.  9)  obtained  a  few  coins  of  Claionvnae 
at  Ritri  (Erythrae),  and  accordingly  not  far  firm  tlie 
site  of  the  place  to  which  Ihey  belonged.      [G.  L.] 


OOni  or  CLAZOMEWAB. 

CLEANDRIA.     [Rhodus.] 

CLEIDES  (KXfiio),  a  group  of  snuO  isbnds 
which  lay  off  the  NK.  extremity  of  Cyprus- 
(Strab.xiv.  p.  682.)  They  were  four  in  Domber 
(Plin.  V.  31  ;  comp.  AtMoL  Grate,  ed.  Jacobs, 
vol.  iii.  p.  45).  The  name  of  these  islands  has  >«en 
transferred  to  the  Cape  (Herod,  v.  108),  which 
Pliny  (I  c.)  calls  Dinaretnm,  and  Ptolemy  (v.  14. 
§  3)  Boosi-RA  (Pakt.  KA<<3«s).  Strabo  does  not 
name  this  headland,  but  observes  that  above  it  wss 
a  mountain  named  Olympus,  with  a  temple  con- 
secrated to  Aphrodite  Acraea  from  which  wonoi 
were  excluded  (comp.  CUnd.  <fe  N»pL  Bo»er.  it 
3far.49).  It  is  now  called  5<nr.iiK{rea.  Thereis 
an  autonomous  coin  with  the  epigraph  of  Cleida. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  88 ;  Engel,  Ki/proM,  mLlp-9S; 
Pococke,  Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  219.)  [E.  B.  J-] 

CLEITOR  (KXfi-mp  ;  Clitorium,  Plia  iv.  6.  a 
10;  A'CA.  KAeir^ut),  a  town  in  Arcadia,  the  nam 
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of  which  is  deriTed  hj  HBller,  from  its  beint;  littiaied 
in  Ml  enclosed  plain  (from  KAf  f«),  while  others  ccm- 
nect  it  with  Clivia  and  Clasinm.  (MOUer,  Dorimu, 
ToLU.  p.444,  trensl.;  Lobeck, /iAemot  293.)  It 
poasetaed  a  small  territorj  called  Cleitoria  (KA«i- 
Top(a,  Poljh.  ir.  10.  §  6),  boanded  on  the  E.  b^  the 
territoiy  of  Pheneus,  on  the  W.  b;  thut  of  Paophia, 
on  the  N.  by  tliat  of  Cynistba  and  Achaia,  and  on 
tlie  S.  by  the  territories  of  Caphyae,  Tripolis,  and 
Thelpnaa.  The  lofty  Arotinian  monntains  formed 
the  NE.  bonndary  of  the  territory  of  Cleitor,  sepa- 
ratinf;  it  fipom  that  of  Phenena.  In  these  monntuns 
the  river  Aroanioa  (^Kate&na)  riaes,  which  flowed 
through  the  territory  of  Cleitor  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
fiilb  into  the  Ladon  near  tbe-sonices  of  the  hitter. 
The  TsUey  of  thia  river  opens  out  into  two  plains. 
In  the  upper  plain,  now  called  the  plain  of  Sudhaui, 
was  situated  llnai,  at  one  time  an  independent  town, 
but  at  a  later  period  a  dependency  of  CImtor.  [Lusi.] 
In  the  bwer  pUin,  now  called  the  plain  of  Katxana, 
or  Katzaitet,  was  the  town  of  Cleitor  itself. 

Besides  the  valley  of  the  Aroaniua,  the  oppef  valley 
of  the  Ladon  also  formed  partof  thetenitoryofCleitor. 
The  Liidon  rose  in  thia  district,  and  flowed  throaf;h 
the  Bonthem  part  of  it  in  a  south-westerly  direction. 
The  raad  from  Caphyae  to  Psophia  passed  tiirongh 
the  Cleitora,  and  was  traversed  by  Pauaanias  (viii. 
S3.  §§  8,  9).  At  the  distance  of  seven  stadia  from 
Csniyae  was  Xasi,  in  the  territory  of  the  latter  <nty ; 
and  50  stadia  beyond,  the  road  crossed  the  Ladon, 
bat  Paoaanias  does  not  mention  where  Uie  territory 
of  CIdtor  began.  The  rood  then  entered  a  forest  of 
oaks  called  Soron,  and  passed  tbroogh  Argeathae, 
Lycnntes,  and  Scotane,  till  it  arrived  at  the  ruins  of 
Pans,  ntnated  at  the  end  of  the  forest,  and  not  far 
from  Seuae,  which  was  distant  30  stadia  from  Pso. 
phis,  and  was  the  boundary  between  the  Cleitorii 
and  Paophidii.  There  are  still  some  remains  of  this 
forest,  which,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  contained 
bears  and  wild  boars.  The  position  of  these  places  is 
BDcertain;  though  Leake  attempts  to  identify  some 
of  them.  (^Pehponnetiaca.  p.  221.)  Pans  is  also 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (rialov,  or  ndyov  ritas,  vL 
127),  who  speaks  of  it  as  a  town  of  Azania. 

Cleitor  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  of 
Katmna,  upon  a  hill  of  m  xlerate  height  between 
two  rivulets.  The  more  important  of  these  streams, 
ranning  S.  of  the  town,  was  also  called  Cleitor,  now 
Klitcra.  The  other  stream,  now  called  the  river  of 
Karniti,  rises  in  the  district  of  Lusi,  and  falls  into 
the  Klilora  just  beyond  the  remwis  of  the  ancient 
ritj.  The  Cleitor,  after  flowing  rapidly  through  the 
plain,  falls  into  the  Aroanins,  at  the  distance  of 
•even  stadia  from  the  city  of  Cleitor,  according  to 
Psnsanias;  but  the  real  distance  is  at  least  donble. 
(Psos.  viii.  21.  §  1 ;  "  rapidns  Clitor,"  Stat.  Tkeb. 
"■289;  Athen.v.  iii.  p.331,  d, ;  KAsirrfw  Wwpwora- 
Mir  'AfKoilat,  Hesych.)  A  little  north  of  the  junc- 
tion^ of  the  river  Cleitor  with  the  Aroanius  is  the 
I^lyria  of  Mid  npon  a  gentle  elevation,  in  the 
neighbouhood  of  which  Dodwell  discovered  the  re- 
"xsins  of  a  small  Doric  temple. 

Cleitor  ia  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  hero  of 
™  same  name,  the  son  of  the  Arcadian  king  Azan. 
^ns.  viii.  4.  §  5,  viii.  21.  §  3.)  The  Cleitoria 
™™d  an  important  part  of  the  Aionian  district. 
The  Cleitorian  fountain,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
y««tly,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  eoriosities  of 
^f*""*;  »nd  the  Annnian  monntains,  on  the  anm- 
^  of  which  the  daughters  of  Proetns  wandered  in 
theur  madueaa,  are  called  the  Aunian  mountains. 
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(Gudosns,  op.  Steph.  «.  r.  'ACarla.)  The  Cleitoriana 
were  renowned  among  the  Peloponnesians  for  thdr 
love  of  liberty  (ri  K\tiropUty  ^tkiUtpcr  irol 
ytyrcuoi''),  of  which  an  instance  is  cited  even  frotn 
the  mythical  times,  in  the  brave  leaistaiice  they 
ofiered  to  Sons,  king  of  Sparta.  (Pint  Lt/o.  S, 
Apophth.  p.  234.)  Their  power  was  increased  by 
the  conquest  of  Lusi,  Pans,  and  other  towna  in  their 
neighboorfaood.  In  commemoration  of  these  con- 
quests they  dedicated  at  Olympian  brazen  statue  of 
Zeua,  18  feet  in  height,  which  was  extant  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  who  has  preserved  the  inscription 
upon  it.  (Pans.  V.  23.  §  7.)  Cleitor  seems  to  have 
occupied  an  important  position  among  the  Arcadian 
cities.  In  the  Theban  war  it  carried  on  hostilities 
against  Orchomenus.  (Xeo.  HM.  v.  4.  §  36.)  In 
the  Social  War  it  belonged  to  the  Achaean  League^ 
and  bravely  repelled  the  assaults  of  the  Aetolians, 
who  attempted  to  scale  the  walla.  (Polyb.  iv.  18, 19, 
iz.  88.)  It  was  sometimes  used  as  the  place  <A 
meeting  of  the  Achaean  League.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  5; 
Liv.  xxzix.  5.)  Strabo  (viii.  p.  388)  mentions  CIm- 
tor  among  the  Arcadian  towns  destroyed  in  his  time, 
or  of  which  scarcely  any  traces  existed;  but  this  is 
not  correct,  since  it  was  not  only  in  existence  in  the 
time  of  Panaaniaa,  but  it  continued  to  coin  money  aa 
late  as  the  leign  of  Septimins  Sevems. 

Pausanias  gives  only  a  brief  description  of  Clutor. 
He  says  that  its  three  principal  temples  were  those 
of  Demeter,  Asclepius,  and  KUeithyia;  that  at  the 
distance  of  four  stadia  from  the  city  the  Cleitorians 
possessed  a  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  whom  they  called 
the  great  gods;  and  that  further  on  the  summit  of 
a  mountain,  at  the  distance  of  30  stadia  &om  the 
dty,  there  was  a  temple  of  Athena  Coria.  (Pans, 
viii.  21.  §  3.)  The  mins  of  Cleitor  are  now  called 
Paleopoli,  distant  about  three  miles  irran  a  village 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  the  ancient  town.  It 
would  seem,  as  Leake  remarks,  that  the  river,  having 
pteserved  its  name  after  the  dty  had  ceased  to  exist, 
at  length  gave  that  name  to  a  village  built  at  its 
soorces.  The  walls  of  the  andent  dty  may  still  be 
traced  in  nearly  thdr  fbll  extent  They  inclose  an 
insular  oblong  space,  not  more  than  a  mile  in  cir- 
cnmfereoce ;  they  were  about  1 .5  feet  in  thickness,  and 
were  fortified  with  towers.  But  the  space  indoeed  by 
these  walls  seems  to  have  been  property  the  acropolis 
of  the  ancient  dfy,  since  the  whole  plain  between  the 
river  of  Kttora  and  the  river  of  Kamia  is  covered 
with  stones  and  pottery,  mixed  with  quadrangular 
blocks  and  remains  of  columns.  There  are  remains 
of  a  theatre  towards  the  western  end  of  the  hill. 

In  the  territory  of  Cleitor  was  a  celebrated  foun- 
tain, of  which  those  who  drank  lost  for  ever  their 
taste  fw  wine: 

"  Clitoris  qiucanqne  sitim  de  fonte  lerarit, 
Vina  fugit:  gaudetque  mens  abetemiiu  andis." 

(Ov.  Met.  XV.  322;  comp.  Phyhirch.  ap,  Athen.  ii. 
p.  43;  Vitmv.  viii.  3;  Plin.  xxxL  2.  s.  13.)  A 
spring  of  water,  gushing  forth  firom  the  hill  on  which 
the  mins  stand,  is  usually  supposed  to  be  this  mira- 
culous fountain;  but  Curtius  phu»e  it  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Lnai,  becanse  it  is  aaid  to  have  been  situated 
upon  the  confines  of  the  Cleitoria,  and  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  purification  of  the  daughters 
of  Proetns  by  MeUmpns,  which  is  said  to  have  taken 
phue  at  Lusi.  (EiTurKai  miy^  nfi  roU  KAsits- 
piou,  Hesych.;  situated  if'  ioxarias  K\*iTopns, 
VitrnT.  Lc.;  ir  KAsfropi  in  Fhylarcfa.  ap.  Athen. 
{.  c.,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  territory.)    [Lusi.] 
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AnotlMr  n*n<d  in  the  territory  of  Cleitir  wu 
tlw  linKinff  flih  of  the  rinr  Amuuiv.  Tlteae  fiih, 
which  were  called  VMuAlai,  wen  nid  to  efaif;  Uln 
thnebM.  Pwii*auirak«em(Tiii.ai.§2)that hefaad 
■en  tfaoM  fiih  csVKfat;  bat  that  h«  bad  nmr  beard 
them  111%  althooKb  he  had  remained  far  that  porpoee 
oa  the  braki  of  the  rirer  till  (tunet,  whan  thejr  were 
'mppoeed  to  be  meet  rocal.  Tbeaa  augiiiK  fish  are 
al»  mentkned  bj  Athmaeus  and  Plinj.  The  (anaa 
writer  citea  tlirryiillimitiea  ia  proof  of  their  eziM- 
•noe,  of  whom  niileatephaiua  placed  tbem  oo  the 
Ladoo,  Moaeeai  ia  the  Cleitor,  and  the  Peripatatae 
Cleardina  in  the  Pbeneatic  Araania*.  (Athn.  Tiii. 
yf.  3S1,  SS3.)  fUaj  improperly  identifiea  then 
with  the  ezocoetaa  or  adanis,  which  was  a  sea-fish. 
(Pita.  ix.  It.)  The  wauuAla  was  pmbafaly  troot, 
4iiid  waa  ao  called  frora  its  epottad  and  many-coloared 
acalea.  The  treat  of  the  Araaaios  are  described  bjr 
Oodwell  as  "  of  a  fine  bri);bt  coioor,  and  beautifully 
'Tariegated."  (Dodwell,  Clauitnl  Tow,  toI.  U.  p. 
443;  Leake,  iforta,  toL  ii.  p.  S}7,  esq.;  Boblare, 
S*(kgrd»t»,  lie.  p.  156 ;  Curtins,  Pekptmmaiaea, 
>»74,eeq.) 

CLECTNAE  (iUfawa/:  Elk.  KAswMMt).  1.  A 
city  hi  Pelaponaesos,  described  by  writers  of  the 
Botnao  period  aa  a  city  of  ArfcoUs,  bat  aerer  inelnded , 
in  the  Arfceia  or  territory  of  Argos,  in  the  flourishiag 
period  of  Greek  liistory.  Clecnae  was  situated  on 
the  rosd  from  Argos  to  Coiinth,  at  the  distance  of  130 
stadia  fron  the  former  city,  and  80  stadia  from  the 
latter.  (Strab.Tiii.p.377.)  The  narrow  pass  throngfa 
the  meaataiaa,  called  Tretas,  leadin/;  firom  Krftit  to 
Claanae,is  described  elsewhere  [p.301, a.].  Clecnae 
atood  in  a  small  plain  upon  a  rirer  flowing  into  the 
Corinthian  gulf  a  little  westward  of  Lecbaenm. 
Tbia  river  is  now  called  Zon^ :  its  ancient  name 
appears  to  hare  been  Langeia  (Stat.  Tktb.  n.  61 ; 
liigake,  /Vfojw— esi'uca,  p.  39 1 ).  In  its  territory  wss 
Mt.Apeeas,  nowcaUed/'tiJh>,conneotedwith  the Acro- 
.Coriiithasbyam);gedrangeafbills.  BothStraboand 
Pausaaias  describe  Cleooae  as  a  email  place;  and  the 
former  writer,  who  saw  it  from  tbeAorooorinthns,  says 
that  it  is  situated  upon  a  hill  somiaDded  oa  all  sides 
by  buildings,  snd  well  walled,  so  as  to  deserve  the 
epithet  given  to  it  by  Homer  (/il  ii.  570):— ^Srrt- 
fiimi  KXeeivdf.  Statins  also  speaks  of  "  ingenti 
tnrritae  mole  Cleaaae."  (Tiei.  It.  47.)  The  exist- 
ing ruins,  thoagh  scanty,  justify  these  descriptions. 
They  are  foond  at  a  hamlet  stiH  called  Klemu,  not 
tut  fran  tiw  village  Kmrtid.  Acoording  to  Dod- 
well, they  occupy  "  a  cinular  and  insnUted  hill, 
wliich  seems  to  have  been  completely  eorercd  with 
huildings.  On  the  side  of  the  hill  are  six  ancient 
temue  walls  rising  one  above  another,  oo  which  the 
houses  and  streets  are  situated." 

Cleonae  pesseased  only  a  small  territoiy.  It  de- 
rived its  chief  importance  from  the  Nemean  games 
being  celebrated  in  its  territory,  in  the  grove  of  Ne- 
nwa,  between  Cleonae  and  Phlius.  [Nehca.] 
Uenoe  tin  festival  is  called  W  Pindar  irjfiir  KXtm- 
niMt  (Asm.  iv.  37).  Hercules  is  said  to  have  skin 
Enrytns  and  Cteatos,  the  eons  of  Actor,  near  Cleo- 
nae ;  and  Diedorus  mentions  a  temple  cf  Hercnlas 
erected  in  the  neighfcoarfaood  of  the  city  hi  memory 
of  that  event.  (Pans.  v.  3.  §  I,  son.;  Pind.  Oi.  x. 
86:  Diod.iv.  88.) 

Cleonae  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  other 
from  Cleones,  the  son  of  PeJops,  or  from  Cleone,  the 
daughter  of  the  river-god  Asi^as.  (Pans.  U.  1 5.  §  I.) 
It  was  oomjoered  by  the  Dorians,  wbereapon  some  ti( 
it*  mhabitaots,  together  with  those  of  tiie  nsigb- 
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bearing  town  ef  PhKua.  an  said  to  have  taaaiiH 
Cbuomenae  ui  Asia  Miaor.  (Pans.  vii.  3.  §  9.)  U 
the  DoriaB  oooqnest,  Cleonae  ibmed  ;wt  of  the  kit 
of  Temenns.  and  in  eariy  times  was  one  «f  the  cob- 
fedented  allies  or  sahonluiataa  of  Aipm.  (Grote, 
;7tttor]ro/CreeM,v«LiLp.4l7.)  ladead  ib  the 
historical  period.  CleooM was  fiir  the  mast  part  doaelf 
connected  with  Argos.  After  the  Peisiaa  wars,  the 
Cleonaeans  sssiited  the  Argives  in  snhdning  Uycenae 
(Strah.  viiL  pb877);  and  tlwr  foogbt  as  the  allies 
of  Japa  at  the  battle  of  Msntineia,  B.c  418. 
(Thnc  V.  67.)  Of  thair  subeeqoent  histay  Dothii« 
is  known,  though  their  d^  is  occaskmally  mentioned 
down  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  (Xen.ifei<.viL5.§  15; 
Pdyb.  ii.  53;  Uv.  zxxUL  14,  xzxiv.  35;  Or.  Jfet 
vL  417;  Pans.  ii.  15 ;  Plin.  iv.  6.  a.  10 1  PtoL  HL 
16.  §  30:  DodweU,  Clauical  Tom-,  vol.  ii.  p.  306; 
Leake,  Uona,  vol  UL  p^  334,  seq. ;  BoUaye,  Bt- 
ektrcktt,  &0.,  p.  41.) 


con  or  ouKuiAE. 

a.  A  town  of  Chalcidice,  in  Macedonia,  Btoatsd 
on  the  peninaula  of  Ht.  Atbos,  and  probably  on  the 
western  coast,  soath  of  Thyssus.  (Herod.  viL  23; 
Thuo.  iv.  109;  Scylax,  p.  26;  Strah.  vii.  p.  831; 
Uela,  ii.  8 ;  Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17 ;  Leake,  Nortktrm 
Grteee,  vol.  Ui.  p.  149,  seq.) 

3.  A  town  iif  Pbects.    £Htaiipous.1 

CLKOPATKIS.    [ABamoB,  No.  1.] 

CLEPSYDBA  FONS.     [Atmbxai,  p.  386.] 

CLEVUIL    [GI.BVA.] 

CLIMAX  (KAi/ui{,  steps,  or  a  hdder),  a  name 
eqoivalsnt  to  the  French  £chelU  and  Italian  Seala. 
It  was  used  by  the  Greeks  to  signify  a  iian«v  and 
difficult  pass. 

1.  On  the  east  coast  of  Lyda  the  range  of  Taurus 
copies  close  upon  the  sea,  and  in  the  part  between 
Phaselis  and  Olbia  the  pass  is  between  the  monn- 
tains  and  the  sea.  (Strah.  p.  666.)  Stnbo  de- 
scribes it  accurately:  " about  Phaselis  is  the  narrow 
pass  on  the  coast  through  which  Alexander  led  his 
army;  a  moontain  called  Climax  hangs  over  the 
Pampfayllan  sea,  leaving  a  narrow  passage  along  the 
beach,  which  is  bare  when  there  is  no  wind,  snd 
passable  for  travellers;  bat  when  the  sea  ia  siraUrn, 
it  is  for  the  moat  part  covered  by  the  waves;  the 
road  over  the  moontain  is  circaitous  and  steep,  and 
people  use  the  sea-road  in  fine  weather.  Alexander 
happened  to  be  here  in  the  winter  season,  and, 
trusting  to  his  fortune,  be  set  out  before  the  wateis 
had  abated,  and  accordingly  it  happened  that  the 
men  had  to  march  all  day  in  the  water,  up  to  the 
middle."  Arrian  (Aaab.  i.  26)  says  that  Alexander 
made  the  passage  easily,  in  consequence  of  the  north 
wind  having  blown  back  the  water  which  the  south 
wind  had  brought  upon  the  ccast  Hs  does  not 
give  any  name  to  the  pass.  Uoont  Climax  is  that 
part  of  the  coast  which  forms  the  eastern  limit  «f 
Lycia,  and  the  west  side  of  the  bay  of  Adalit., 
Beaafbrt  observes  (£ar«maata,  p.  1 16) :  *  the  road 
along  the  coast  is,  however,  interrupted  in  gome 
places  by  projecting  cliSi,  which  would  hare  been 
difficult  to  surmount,  but  roond  which  the  men 
cooU  readily  pass  by  wading  tluu4gh  the  water." 
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Be  observes  that  Airian  *'  ascribes  the  reflnx  «f  itw 
tea,  to  its  true  cause,  the  inflDence  of  the  rnai." 
Alexander  himself,  in  his  letten,  which  Plntarch 
Tefais  to  ^Akx.  c  17),  mmply  states  the  llset  of  his 
pBsnog  ^^  the  Cfimax;  but  it  became  a  fine  subject 
fiir  embellishment  in  the  hands  of  many  oi  the  his- 
torians, who  describe  the  sea  as  making  waj  for  the 
oonqtxeTor. 

2.  PoIjbinB  (t.  72)  speaks  ef  tlie  narrow  defiles 
Aoat  the  so-called  Climax  (tV  KaXaa/iiv^v  xA/- 
/uuca),  and  he  Bays  that  one  of  the  defiles  kads  to 
Saponla.  It  seems  tiiat  the  name  Climax  extended 
Crom  t^e  raonntains  on  the  Ljcian  coast  northward 
into  the  interior,  and  that  the  range  which  fanned 
a  bonndary  between  Hilyas  and  Pamphylia  and 
Piiidia  was  named  Climax.  Saporda  was  one  of 
the  passes  that  led  over  this  range  from  Hildas  into 
Pisidia-  Oarsjeris  (Polyb.  t.  72)  led  his  troops 
from  Milyas  b;  a  pass  in  the  CHmax  to  Perge. 
When  Alexander  led  his  men  along  the  beach  atibe 
base  of  the  moontains  from  Fhaselis,  he  sent  a  part 
of  ^  army  by  an  inland  nnite  over  the  hills  to 
Per^  This  mate  was  not  so  iiir  north  as  that  by 
which  Garsyeria  reached  t'<e  same  place.  Arrian 
observes  that  the  Thracians  bad  made  a  nad  over 
(he  hills  for  Alexander's  troops,  which  shows  that 
though  there  was  then  no  road  in  that  part,  it  was 
posnble  to  make  one. 

3.  Cnmax  is  the  name  of  a  place  en  the  ceast  of 
Pa{^Ugonia  between  Cytoros  and  Cape  Caiambis. 
Harcian  (Pertpi.  p.  71)  places  it  60  stadia  east  of 
Crofaialus.  Ptolemy  (t.  4)  mentions  it  in  his  Ga- 
latia,  and  it  is  the  first  place  after  Cytoms  which 
he  mentions  on  this  coast.  [6.  L.] 

CLIMAX,  m  the  Argeia.  [Aroos,  p.  201.] 
CLIMAX  MOMS  (KAf^  Spos,  Ptol.),  a  moun- 
tain of  Arabia  Felix,  mentioned  as  a  landmark  se- 
vers) times  in  Ptolemy's  description  of  the  country 
(vL  7).  Niebnhr  identifies  it  with  Sutnira,  or  Na- 
H2  SonUira,  the  largest  and  highest  mountain  tra- 
vejsed  by  htm  in  Yemen.  (^Dacrtp.  <fe  [Arabic,  vol. 
in.  p.  207.)  This  is  confirmed  by  Foister(^roftto, 
vol.  L  p.  94,  vol  ii.  pi  270),  who  suggests  tbat  its 
Greek  name,  nearly  identical  in  meaning  with  the 
Arabic  iNUtS,  may  be  derived  from  the  flights  of 
Meps,  scooped  in  the  rocky  sides  of  tlie  mountains,  by 
which,  scootding  to  Niebnhr,  the  roods  ascend  the 
iteep  hilUi  of  the  Djebal  (1.  c  n.*).  [G.  W.] 

CLIMBGRBIS  or  CLIMBEKKCM,  a  town  of  die 
Ausci,  an  Aipitanian  people,  afterwards  Augusta. 
tAnousTA.]  Vossius  says  (Mela,  iii.  2)  that  the 
nading  of  all  the  MSS.  is  E/twn  berrmm,  exce^  one 
Vatican  MS.  which  has  Climbermm.  He  adds 
Ihit  the  reading  of  the  Table  is  Cliberrum,  and 
D'Anville  ahw  says  that  h  is  Cfiberre.  But  Walck- 
csser  observes  tlut  in  the  good  edition  of  the  Tablo 
by  Von  Scheyb  the  name  is  Eliberre.  In  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.  it  is  CUmbermm.  The  termination  ierrs 
is  Basque,  and  is  said  to  mean  "  new ; "  and  tnm  is 
said  to  mean  "  town."  It  is  doubtful  if  Climberris 
is  the  true  form.  There  i-i  a  town  and  river  Illiberris 
between  Rusdno  and  die  Pyrenaenm  ProoKatorinm  j 
*ad  this  may  be  the  same  name  as  that  of  the  chief 
to»n«ftheAnscL  [G.  L.] 

CLITAE  (KXnrat),  a  place  in  the  interior  of 
B'rthynia,  mentioned  1^  Ptolemy  (v.  1),  east  of  the 
farthenins.     The  site  is  u;)knewn.  [0.  L.] 

CLITAE,  a  Cilician  people  who  are  mentioned 
V  Tadtna  {Aim.  vL  41)  as  subjects  of  a  Gsppa- 
*>a«n  Archelaus,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  This 
'^nhshnis  appean  to  have  been  a  king  of  Cilicia 
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Triicbea,  certainly  not  the  last  king  Of  Ca]qiadecia, 
for  he  was  dead  before  the  time  to  which  Tadtns 
refers  in  the  passage  cited  above.  [CAPrADOciA 
p.  507.]  The  Clitae  refused  to  sobmit  to  the  regu- 
hitions  of  the  Konan  census,  and  t*  ptiy  taxes,  aad 
retired  to  the  heights  of  Tanms.  There  they  snc- 
oessfully  resisted  the  king,  until  U.  Trebellius  was 
sent  by  ViteDius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  who  blockaded 
them  iu  their  hill  forts,  Cadra  and  Davam,  and 
eompdled  them  to  Burreuder.  In  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius the  CUlae  again  fortified  themselves  oh  the 
moontains,  onder  a  leader  Trosobores,  whence  they 
descended  to  the  coast  and  the  towns,  plundering 
the  coHivatsrs,  townspeople,  shipmasters,  and  aier- 
chants.  They  besieged  tiie  town  of  Anemurinm, 
a  place  probably  near  the  promenteiy,  from  which 
and  the  other  oircninstances  we  collect  that  the 
Clitae  were  a  nation  in  Cilicia  Trachea.  At  last 
Antiochas,  who  was  king  of  this  coast,  by  pleasing 
the  common  sort  sad  c^Ung  the  leader,  succeeded 
in  potting  Troaobores  and  a  few  of  the  chiefii  ta 
death,  and  pacified  the  rest  by  his  mild  measuretu 
(Tac  Ann.  xii.  Si.)  [G.  L.] 

CLITEIiNL^,  or  CUTESNUU.  1.  (KAef. 
rtfovr,  Ptol. :  £iJL  CUtemiDDs),  a  dty  of  the  Ae- 
quiculi,  and  one  of  the  only  two  assigned  to  that 
people  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptoleony.  It  was  included 
in  the  Fourth  Begion  of  Augustus,  as  well  as  CaraeoU. 
The  discovery  of  an  inscription  to  a  "  Dunnrrir 
Clitemiae"  at  a  place  called  Cafrodaao  about  9 
miles  liam  Ritti  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Salto, 
affords  some  reason  for  regarding  this  spot  (whei* 
there  exist  vestiges  of  an  ancient  town)  as  the  site 
of  Clitemia,  though,  as  the  inscriptioa  is  merely 
sepokihral,  the  evidence  is  far  from  oonclnsive. 
(Bunten,  Antidii  StainlimeiUi  lUUici,  p.  1 13,  in  the 
AtmaH  Mt  ImL  Arck.  vol.  vL ;  Abeken,  if.  I. 
p.  88.) 

2.  A  town  of  Apulia  situated  in  the  northern 
port  of  tlie  provmoe  between  the  Tifemus  aud  the 
Frento.  (Plin.  ul  U.  s.16;  Mehi,  ii.  4.  §  6.) 
Ancient  writers  afibrd  no  further  clue  to  its  position, 
but  local  antiqtiarians  have  indicated  its  site  at  a 
place  called  Licdaano,  ou  the  left  of  the  torrent  of 
SaccioM,  aboiA  i  miles  E.  of  &  MarHao.  Hie  spol^ 
which  is  now  uninhabited,  is  said  to  be  called  in 
docrnneats  of  the  middle  ages  Clitamianom,  and 
considerable  vestiges  of  an  ancient  city  are  viable 
there.  (Tria.  Sloria  diLarino,  pp.  17, 18, 356 — 8j 
Bonianeili,  vol  iii.  p.  22.)  [K.  U.  B.] 

•    CLITOK.     [Clbitok.] 

CUTUMNUS  (a><iinao),a  small  river  of  Umbria, 
celebrated  for  the  clearness  of  its  waters,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  cattle  that  pastured  on  its  banks.  Its 
source,  of  which  a  well-known  and  very  accurate 
description  has  been  left  ns  by  tlie  younger  Pliny 
(_£p.  viiL  8),  is  situated  about  half  way  between 
^tokto  and  FoUgao,  at  a  pUce  called  Ze  Fioie,  from 
the  numerous  sources  or  springs  of  water  that  gush 
forth  from  onder  the  limestone  rock.  These  speedily 
unite  into  ooe  stream,  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be 
navigable  for  boats,  the  waters  of  which  are  do^ 
and  clear  as  crystal:  ithasaeoarseofaboDtSmiles 
to  Mevania  {Bmagna),  below  which  it  assumes  the 
name  Of  Timiai  and  appears  to  have  been  in  ancient 
times  also  known  as  the  Timia  or  Tinia  firom  thence 
to  the  Tiber.  [Tinia.]  In  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  it  is  still  called  the  dituimo.  Pliny  describes 
the  sonree  of  the  Clitumnus  in  a  manner  that  suffi- 
ciently shows  it  was  n^aided,  not  only  as  an  object 
of  local  veneration,  bat  as  a  ught  to  be  visited  \g 
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itnngen;  and  aeeordingl;  m  find  the  anperor  Cs- 
lif;iila  undertaking  a  joame^  for  this  expreas  purpose, 
and  Hofurins  turning  aside  from  his  progma  akne 
the  Fluninian  Way  for  the  ume  object.  (Saet.  Col 
43;  Claodian.  de  VI.  Com.  Boil  506.)  The  hill 
imiiiediatel7  above  the  principal  aonrce  wu  clothed, 
in  Plinjr's  time,  with  a  grore  of  ancient  crprisMs: 
close  above  the  water  was  a  temple  of  Clitamnns 
himself,  while  numerous  smaller  shrines  or  chapels 
(mee/Za)  of  local  divinities  were  scattered  aroood. 
The  peculiar  sanctitj  with  which  the  spot  was  re- 
garded caused  these  to  be  preserved  down  to  a  late 
period ;  and  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary 
(p.  613)  under  the  name  of  Sacnria,  without  anj 
notice  of  the  Clitumnns.  One  only  of  these  numerous 
small  temples  still  remains,  converted  into  a  Christian 
chapel,  but  otherwise  unaltered;  from  its  positioo 
near  the  principal  source  it  probably  occupies  the 
■ile  of  the  temple  of  Clitunmus  himself,  bat  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  same  building  described  by  Pliny,  its 
■rcbilectuie  being  of  a  debased  character,  and  be- 
longing to  the  period  of  the  Lower  Empire.  (Forsyth's 
Italy,  p.  324,  4th  ed.;  Eustace's  Clou.  Tow,  voL  i. 
pi.  325.)  Pliny  tells  ns  (/.  e.)  that  the  temple  and 
grove  of  ClitonmBS  were  bestowed  by  Augustas 
upon  the  people  of  Hispellum,  who  erected  public 
baths  and  other  buildings  there.  The  nearest  town 
to  the  spot  was  Trebia  ( Trevi),  from  which  it  was 
only  4  miles  distant.  (ItiiLllier.  p.613.)  The  valley 
tbrnugh  which  the  Clitumnns  Bows,  from  its  sources 
to  Mevania,  is  a  broad  strip  of  perfectly  level  plain, 
bounded  by  the  lateral  ranges  of  the  Apennines  on 
each  side.  It  is  a  tract  of  great  fertility,  and  its 
rich  and  luxuriant  pasturages  fiimished  in  ancient 
times  a  particularly  fine  breed  of  pure  white  cattle, 
which  on  account  of  their  siae  and  beauty  were  set 
apart  as  victims  to  be  sacrificed  only  on  occaskms  ut' 
triamphs  or  other  peculiar  solemnities.  Their  ooloar 
was  thought  to  rault  frotn  their  drinking  and 
bathing  in  the  extremely  pure  waten  of  the  CUturo- 
nus:  but  though  the  same  tradition  is  preserved  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  the  rattle  are  no  longer 
remarkable  fer  their  whiteness.  (Virg.  Gear.  ii.  146; 
Propert  ii.  19. 25;  Sil.  ItaL  viiL  452;  Juv.  zii.  13, 
and  SchoL  ad  loc ;  Stat.  SOv.  L  4.  189;  Vib.  Seq. 
I>.9:CIuver. /tatp.  702.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLODIA'NA,  a  town  in  Illyria,  situated  opon  the 
^1a  Egnatia,  at  the  point  where  this  road  divided, 
one  branch  leading  to  Dyrrhachium,  and  the  other  to 
Apollonia.  It  probably  derived  its  name  from  App. 
CUudios,  who  encamped  upon  the  river  Genosns  in 
B.  c.  168.  (/(M.  Ant;  Tab.  PeuL;  Liv.  xliv.  30; 
Leake,  .Vorrtern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  279,  seq.) 

CLODIA'XUS  (KKtaiarit :  Uobrrgat  Uaior  or 
Uvgay,  a  river  of  Hispania  Tarrsconensis.  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  Pyrenees,  farming  at  its  month  the  har- 
bour of  Empomae.  (Mela,  ii.  6;  PtoL  it  6.  § 20; 
Strab.  iiL  p.  160,  where  it  is  referred  to,  but  not 
named.)  [P.S.] 

CLOTA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  both  Tacitus 
(,Agric.  23)  and  Ptolemy.  Name  for  name,  and 
place  for  place,  it  is  the  river  C/jrds.     [B.  G.  L.] 

CLUANA,  a  town  of  Picenimi,  mentioned  by 
Mehi  and  Pliny,  both  of  whom  [dace  it  on  the  coast 
betwren  Cnpra  and  Potentia.  (Ueb^  ii.  4.  §  6.; 
riin.  iii.  13.  s.  18.)  Its  site  has  been  fixed  by  a 
local  tojiosrtupher,  on  that  of  a  small  town,  now 
called  5.  KIpidio  a  Mare,  about  4  miles  from  the 
iea.  and  the  same  distance  N.  of  Fermo.  (Bacci, 
Aotme  tMt  ondca  Clama.  4to.  JIacensta,  1716 ; 
-Al>ekai,ifi«e</ta/iei»,p.l20.)  fE-H-B.] 
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CLUDBUS.  [EoMKiA.] 
CLU'NIA  (KAoiwfa  icoXM'fa,  Ptol.  iL  6.  §  56),  a 
city  of  the  Aievacae  in  Hispania  Tarraoonenais,  the 
last  considerable  [Jace  in  Celtibetia,  on  the  W.  (^Cti- 
tiberiae  JmU,  Plin.  iii.  3.  a.  4.)  It  was  a  oolony, 
and  the  seat  of  a  convenlat  jmridictu,  comprising 
14  peoples  of  the  Varduli,  4  oif  the  Tormodigi,  5  of 
the  Oarietes  and  Vennenses,  4  of  the  Pelendones,  18 
of  the  Vaccaei,  7  of  the  Cantabri,  10  of  the  An- 
trigcnes,  6  of  the  Arevacae,  and  22  of  the  Astuna 
(at  least  this  appears  to  be  the  meamng  of  Pliny's 
enumeratioo).  The  ruins  of  the  city  are  visible  m 
the  summit  of  an  isolated  bill,  surrounded  with  rocks 
which  form  a  natural  wall,  between  Conma  dd 
C<mdt  and  Pemalda  de  Cattn  (Dion  Caas.  xxxii. 
54;  Plat.  GaSba,  6;  Florez,  £ip.  S.  vol.  viL  pu268, 
T.  p.  51 :  coins,  Florei,  Mtd.  voL  L  p.  364,  nd.  iL 
p.  641 ;  Hionnet,  voL  L  pi.  39,  SuppL  toL  L  pL  79; 
Eckhel.  vol.  L  p.  46.)  [P.  S.] 

CLU'SlUM(KAov'<ru»':£(i.  Clnslniis:  Cltiim), 
an  inland  city  of  Etruria,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
powerful  in  that  coontry,  and  without  doubt  one  of 
the  twelve  which  fanned  the  Etruscan  coofiBderatioa 
[On  this  pant,  see  Etbubia.]     It  was  situated 
about  20  miles  S.  of  Cortona,  on  a  gentle  hill  rising 
above  the  valley  of  the  Clanis,  near  a  small  lake,  te 
which  it  gave  name  (4  wep)  KAourior  Xl/u^,  Stnb. 
V.  p.  226):  this  is  still  called  the  Logo  di  CUan. 
Strabo  says  it  was  distant  800  stadia  (100  Roman 
miles)  from  Rome;  this  agrees  very  nearly  with  the 
Antonine  Itinerary,  which  gives  the  distance  by  the 
Via  Cassia  at  102  miles,  and  must  be  very  near  the 
truth.  (Strab.  {.c;/ttii.^ii(.  pi  285.)  All  accounts 
agree  in  representing  CInsinm  as  a  very  ancient  city, 
and  in  accordance  with  this  belief  Virgil  places  it 
among  the  cities  of  Etruria  that  assisted  Aeneas 
againitt  Tumus  (Am.  x.  167).    We  are  told  that 
its  original  name  was  Caroars,  whence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  it  was  originally  an  Umbrian  city  (a 
fact  in  itself  highly  probable),  and  that  it  obtained 
the  name  of  Clusiom  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the   Etmscaiu.      (Cluver.  ItaL  p.  567  ;    UBUer, 
Etnuher,  vol  L  p^  102.)    Servins  (odAem,!.  167) 
derives  its  name  from  Clusius,  a  son  of  Tyrrbenas, 
which  may  be  thought  to  favour  this  view;  bat  no 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  such  statements.  \Mien 
Clusiam  first  appears  in  history  it  was  one  of  the 
most  important  and  powerful  of  the  Etruscan  states; 
but  there  is  no  authority  fiir  supposing  it,  as  some 
authors  have  done,  to  have  been  the  metropolis  of 
Etroria,  or  to  hxn  exercised  any  more  than  a  tem- 
porary and  occasknal  superiority  over  tbe  other  cities 
of  the  League.     The  pronineoce  that  it  assomed 
under  the  rule  of  Potsena  was  evidently  owir.g  in 
great  part  to  the  personal  abilities  and  reputation  of 
that  mcnarxji  (Liv.  ii.  9),  and  neither  Livy  nor  Dio- 
nysins  represent  him  as  commanding  any  other  fixrfs 
than  those  oT  his  own  state,  tbongh  lata-  rhetorical 
writers  call  him  "rex  Etrascorum."     (Liv.  Lc; 
Dionys.  v.  21 ;  Flor.  i.  10;  Pint.  Popl.  16.)    At  an 
earlier  period  also  Dionysius  speaks  of  the  ChL-Uins 
as  imiting  with  four  other  Etruscan  cities  (Aneuoni, 
Volaterrae,  Busellae,  and  Vetolonia)  in  a  kagne 
against  Tarqnin  the  Elder,  where  all  five  appear  on 
a  footing  of  perfect  equality.    (DicoyB.  iiL  51.)    It 
is  impassible  to  say  how  much  of  the  legendary  his- 
tory of  the  siege  of  Bome  by  Porscna  can  be  received 
as  historical,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  iodU  tbe 
fiKtof  his  expedition,  and  much  ground  fersapposaig 
that  it  really  ended  in  the  captore  of  Bome.    (Sie- 
bobi,  ToL  L  pp.  546—548.)    He  subseqaeotly  amt 
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an  txmj  under  liis  son  Amos  to  attack  Aricin,  bnt 
the  yonng  prince  was  defeated  and  killed.  (Liv.  ii. 
14;  Dionys.  t.  36.)  From  this  time  we  hear  no 
more  of  Closiam  tUl  the  inrarion  of  the  Senonian 
Gaols  in  B.C.  391,  an  event  which  was  believed  to 
liBve  been  brought  about  bj  a  citizen  of  Clusium, 
who  sought  to  avenge  his  private  dishonour  by  be- 
trsTing  bi^  country  to  the  barbarians.  The  Gauls, 
bowever,  though  thej  in  the  first  instance  laid  siege 
to  Clnsiom,  were  soon  induced  to  torn  their  arms 
against  Rome,  and  the  farmer  city  thns  escaped  from 
destruction.  (Liv.  v.  33, 35, 36;  Dion78.Exc.Hai, 
xiiL  14—17;  Diod.riv.  113;  PlntComfli.  15—17.) 
Near  a  century  later  Clusium  witnessed  a  second 
invamon  of  the  same  barbarians,  the  Senones  having, 
in  B.  c.  295,  made  a  sudden  irruption  into  Etmria, 
nnd  cut  to  pieces  a  Roman  legion  which  was  sta- 
tioned there.  (Liv.  z.  25, 26;  PoL  ii.  19.)  During 
the  wara  of  the  Romans  with  the  Etruscans,  we  hear 
but  little  of  Clusium,  the  Clnsini  being  only  once 
mentioned,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pemsians,  among 
the  enemies  of  Kome  (Liv.  x.  30);  and  we  have  no 
account  of  the  period  at  which  they  passed  under  the 
Boman  yoke.  The  city  is  next  mentioned  in  b.  c. 
S3.^  during  the  great  Gaulish  war,  when  these  for- 
midable invaders  for  the  third  time  appeared  under 
its  walls,  shortly  before  their  decisive  defeat  at  Tela- 
mon.  (Pol.  ii.  25.)  During  the  Second  Punic  War, 
the  Clusians  were  active  in  supplying  corn  and  tim- 
ber for  the  fleet  of  Scipio  (Liv.  ixviii.  45) ;  and  in 
the  civil  wars  of  Sulla  and  Marius  they  appear,  in 
common  with  many  other  cities  of  Etmria,  to  have 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Marian  party.  Two  snc- 
oesidve  battles  were  fought  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood (S  Clusium,  in  both  of  which  the  partisans 
of  Sulla  were  victorious.  (VelL  Pat.  ii.  28;  Appian. 
B.C.  t  89;  Liv.  Epit.  Ixxxviii.)  Very  little  is 
known  of  Clusium  under  the  Soman  empire,  but  in- 
acriptions  attest  its  continued  existence  as  a  muni- 
dpal  town,  and  Pliny  distinguishes  the  "  Clnsini 
novi  *  and  "  Clnsini  veteres,"  whence  it  would  appear 
that,  hke  Arretium,  it  most  have  received  a  fresh 
colony  of  citizens  who  enjoyed  separate  rights;  but 
the  period  and  drcnmstances  of  this  are  wholly  un- 
known. The  name  of  Clusium  is  still  found  in  the 
Itineraries,  as  well  as  in  Ptolemy:  it  early  became 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  a  ^btinction  which  it  has  re- 
tained withont  intOTuption  to  the  present  day ;  and 
it  appears  certain  that  it  never  ceased  to  be  inba- 
Inted.  Dante  speaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  going  fast 
to  decay,  bnt  it  has  considerably  revived,  and  is  now 
a  flonririiing  though  small  city,  with  about  3000 
inhabitants.  (Plin.  iii.  S.  s.  8;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  49; 
Jtin.  AtU.  p.  285;  Tab.  Peut;  Gori,  Inter.  Etr.  vol. 
ii.  pp.  399^-424;  Dennis's  Etmria,  vol.  ii.  p.  331.) 
Chmti  retains  but  verj  few  vestiges  of  her  early 
greatness  in  the  form  of  ruins  or  remains  of  edifices; 
but  some  portion  of  her  walls  are  still  visible,  which 
in  their  style  of  construction  resemble  those  of  Pe- 
nuia  and  Tnder;  and  a  few  fragments  of  architec- 
tural decoraUons  are  scattered  through  the  buildings 
of  the  modem  town.  Bnt  the  numerous  sepulchres 
which  have  been  excavated  in  the  neighbonrhood 
have  yielded  a  rich  harvest  of  Etruscan  relics, — 
sepulchral  urns,  pottery,  brtxizes,  and  other  objects. 
Many  of  these  are  interesting  as  exhibiting  appa- 
rently the  purest  specimens  of  Etruscan  art,  unal- 
tered by  Greek  influences;  much  of  the  pottery  in 
narticolar  is  of  a  very  peculiar  style,  "  a  coarse, 
black,  unbaked  wore,  of  uncouth  forms,  grotesque 
dacontioiis,   mde   workmanship,   and   no   artistic 
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beauty."  The  flgnies  with  which  it  is  adonied  are 
in  rehef,  and  represent  for  the  most  part  monsters 
and  uncouth  figures  of  a  very  Oriental  character. 
The  painted  vases,  on  the  other  hand,  which  have 
also  been  found  here  in  considerable  nnmbere,  though 
moch  less  than  at  Tarquinii  and  Void,  uniformly 
represent  subjects  from  the  Greek  mythology,  and 
b»r  the  obvious  impress  of  Greek  art.  The  oms  in 
stone  and  terra-cotia  resemble  those  found  at  Vol- 
terra,  and  belong  for  the  most  part  to  a  late  period. 
Several  of  the  sepulchral  chambers  also  have  their 
walls  painted  in  a  style  very  similar  to  tfaose  of  Tar- 
quinii. (Fora  full  description  of  these  works  of  art, 
see  Dennis's  Etruria,  vol.  ii.  pp.  325—384.) 

About  3  miles  NNE.  of  Chimi  is  a  hill  of  conical 
form,  called  the  Poggw  Gajella,  which  has  been 
proved,  by  recent  excavations,  to  have  been  converted 
in  andent  times  into  a  vast  sepulchral  monument, 
containing  namerons  tombs,  and  a  nnmber  of  laby- 
rinthine passages,  penetrating  in  all  directions  into 
the  heart  of  the  UU.  This  has  been  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  be  no  other  than  the  celebrated  tomb 
of  Poraena,  of  which  a  marvellous  account  has  been 
preserved  to  ua  by  Pliny  from  Varro;  bnt  the  only 
resemblance  is  the  fact  that  in  that  case  also  there 
was  a  labyrinth  in  the  basement  of  the  tomb.  Tb« 
description  of  the  superatmcture  or  external  monu- 
ment (which  was  probably  taken  by  Varro  from  some 
Etruscan  author)  can  hardly  be  recdved  as  other 
than  fabulous,  and  is  justly  treated  as  such  by  Pliny 
himself,  though  some  modem  writers  have  believed 
it  literally,  and  attempted  a  restoration  of  the  monu- 
ment in  accordance  with  it.  (Plin.  zxxvi.  13.  s.  19; 
Mliller,  Etnuktr,  voL  ii.  p.  224;  Abeken,  Mitiel. 
Italim,  pp.  244,  245;  Dennis,  Lc,  pp.S8S— 40O, 
where  the  ojaniims  of  numerous  modem  authors  on 
this  much  controverted  subject  an  dted  and  re- 
ferred ta) 

The  territory  of  Clusiom  probably  included  several 
smaller  and  dependent  towns.  Etruscan  remains 
have  been  found  at  the  modem  towns  of  Celona, 
Sartaano,  Chiaaciano,  and  tfonUpalciaao,  all  of 
them  situated  within  a  few  miles  of  Chiuii;  but  wt 
baTe  no  tiace  of  the  andent  names  of  any  of  these 
places.  The  district  adjoining  the  dty  (probably 
the  valley  of  the  Clanis)  was  celebrated,  in  andent 
as  well  as  modem  tunes,  fin-  its  great  fertility,  and 
the  excellence  of  its  wheat  and  spelt.  (Plin.  xviii, 
7.  s.  12;  Colum.  ii.  6.  §  3.)  Horace  also  alludes  to 
its  possessing  sulphureous  springs,  frequented  for 
medidnal  purposes  (£p.  i.  15. 9).         [E.  H.  B.] 

CLU'SIUS  (KAoHTuii),  a  river  of  Gallia  Trans- 
padana,now  called  the  CAtese,  which  rises  in  the  Rhae- 
tian  Alps,  and  forms  a  considerable  lake  now  known 
as  tbeZo^o  tCIdro,  but  not  mentioned  by  any  andent 
writer;  after  emerging  from  which  it  has  a  winding 
coarse  for  some  distance  through  the  Vol  SaiAia, 
and  from  thence  flows  for  near  30  milee  due  S, 
throogh  the  plains  of  Cisalfine  Gaul,  till  it  joins  the 
Ollins  {Oglio),  about  20  miles  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Fadus.  Polybios  (ii.  32)  speaks  of  it  as 
forming  the  limit  between  the  Insubrians  and  the 
Cenomani,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  that  this 
coold  ever  have  been  the  case;  it  certainly  was  not 
so  in  later  times.  The  name  is  written  in  the  Tab. 
Peut.  "  Clensis,"  which  is  a  dose  approximation  to 
its  modem  form  of  Chiete.  [£.  H.  B.] 

CLYDAE  (KAuSai),  a  place  in  Caiia  in  the  Kho- 
dian  Peraoa.  (Ptol.  v.  3.)  The  MSS.  of  Ptolemy 
and  the  older  editicms  (Pirckheymer's,  for  inntance) 
are  said  to  have  Chyilae;  but  the  name  is  Clydite 
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in  the  SUdkmn,  which  plaoM  it  90  (ttdia  awt  of 
the  Promontoij  Pedaliaui,  jnbtblj  Cape  Bot»- 
madkL  [G.  L.] 

CLY'PEA.    [Aspis.] 

CLYSMA  (UXirim),  tba  lunw  pircn  b;  Enat- 
hina  to  tlie  Heroopoliun  or  imteni  pilf  uf  the  Red 
Sea,  through  which  tlie  Imelitcs  paaaed  co  irj  land. 
(Oaomaat  «.  v.  BttKri^.)  PhiloatorKiua  (tf.£. 
iii.  i)  aajra  that  the  golf  na  ao  called  from  the 
plan  whore  it  terminated;  which  would  aeem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  rite  of  the  modeni  Suez  was  ancientljr 
occupied  by  a  town  of  tliia  name;  In  oorrobaratioa  of 
thia,  Kpiphanins  (adr.  Hour.  lib.  ii.  p;  618)  men- 
tions fh  Kiarpwr  roi  KXvafueroi  as  coe  of  the  three 
porta  of  the  Bed  Sea, — th«  others  being  ATla  or  EUth, 
and  Uerenice  (ancieotlT  Ezioo-geber),  both  utuated 
«nthe£Uniticgul£  (Beland.i'aZaert. pp.471, 473, 
646.)  [G.  W.] 

CNA'CALUS  MONS.  [CArarAB.] 
CNACION.  rUcoKM.] 
CNAUSUM.  [Akcadu,  p.  193, ».] 
CNEMI'DE&  [CiiEMU.] 
CMEHIS  (Kj^/ut),  a  range  of  mountains  forming 
the  buundaty  betwem  Phocis  and  tlie  Epacnemidii 
Loori,  who  reoeired  their  distinguishing  name  from 
this  mountain.  Mount  Cnemia  was  a  continuation 
of  CallidToanu,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a 
ridge,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  modem  town  of 
Prntdonilza.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  4l6,425;Leakc,  AortA- 
«m  Creeoe,  vol,  iL  pp.  66,  180.)  A  spur  of  this 
mountain,  running  out  into  the  sea,  fbmied  the  pro- 
montory CxEMiDKS  (Kin^utti),  opposite  the  islands 
called  Lichades  and  the  Euboean  promontory  Ce- 
naenm.  Upon  this  promontory  stood  a  fortress,  also 
called  Cnemides,  distant  90  stadia  from  Thronium. 
It  was  near  the  modeni  Nikoriki.  (Stiab.  is.  p.  436 ; 
Ptol.  iih  19.  $  10;  Mela,  ii.  3.  §  6;  called  Cnemis 
by  Scylax,  p.  23,  and  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12;  comp.  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iL  p.  177.) 

CNIDUS  (Kritot,  Cnidns:  Btk.  Kfltiot),  a  city 
in  Caria,  at  the  western  extremity  of  a  long  penin- 
aola,  which  forms  the  southern  side  of  the  bay  called 
Cenimicus.  Strabo  (p.  6S6)  describes  Cnidu  accu- 
rately :  "it  has  two  ports,  one  of  whieh  eaa  be 
cloeed,  and  is  intended  for  triremes,  and'  it  lias  • 
station  for  twenty  ships ;  there  lies  in  front  of  the 
dty  an  island  about  seven  stadia  in  circuit,  lofty,  in 
the  form  of  a  theatre,  joined  by  a  causeway  to  the 
mainland,  and  making  Cnidus  in  a  manner  two 
cities,  for  a  large  part  of  Cuidus  is  on  the  ishind, 
which  covert  both  the  harbonn."  This  island,  now 
called  Cape  Krio,  is  united  to  the  main  by  a  sandy 
isthmos.  The  inland  is  abont  600  yards  long,  with 
an  average  width  of  about  1 50  yank.  Strabo's  di- 
mensions are  pretty  near  the  mark.  On  the  west 
side  towards  tlie  sea  the  isUnd  is  steep  in  some  parts, 
and  it  slopes  down  eastward  towards  the  two  liar- 
buinra,  which  give*  it  the  appearance  that  Sirabo 
mentions.  "  On  each  side  of  the  istlimus  there  is 
an  artificial  harbour;  the  sinallut  (on  the  north 
aide)  has  a  narrow  entrance  between  liiifh  piers,  and 
wa.1  evidently  the  closed  basin  for  triremes  wbicli 
Stnbo  mentions.  The  southern  and  largest  port  is 
fiicmed  by  two  Inuuverse  moles;  these  noble  works 
were  earned  into  the  sea  to  the  depth  of  nearly  a 
hundred  feet;  one  of  them  is  almost  perfect;  tlie 
other,  which  is  more  exposed  to  the  south-west 
swell,  can  only  be  seen  under  water."  (Beanfort, 
Kantmania,  p.  81.)  A  few  yards  from  the  end  of 
the  west  pier  there  is  very  deep  water  at  tin  en- 
tnuM*  of  the  loutheni  faaiboor:  it  is  mwked  17 
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fiitiiaaia  ia  Beasfort's  plan.  The  water  tltcala  fom 
the  entrance  of  each  harbour  to  tiie  sandy  isthmus 
which  coonecta  Cap*  A'rto  with  the  mainland,  and 
the  Cnidiana  doubtle**  found  n*  great  depth  of  water 
between  the  island  and  the  main  whoi  they  c«a- 
structed  their  causeway.  Psiuanias,  who  wnls 
after  Stnbo,  in  two  different  pasuges  (viiL  30.  §  2, 
V.  24.  §  7),  says  that  the  island  of  Cnidoa  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  channel,  which 
he  call*  Enripos ;  and  in  one  of  the  passage*  he  aaji 
that  there  was  a  bridge  over  it,  Ue  adds  that  the 
chief  port  of  the  city  is  on  the  mainland  of  Caria,  at 
he  calls  it,  and  most  of  the  chief  bnildingt.  There 
is  perhaps  no  inconsistency  between  Strabu  an!  Pan- 
saiiias,  for  if  there  was  *  bridge,  there  was  prabaUy 
a  causeway  too. 

The  site  of  Cnidut  is  coveted  with  mint  "ia 
evsry  direction,  particularly  on  the  KE.  aide  of  the 
harbour.  To  the  SW.  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
quay,  supported  by  Cyclopisn  walls,  and  in  some 
plaoea  cut  out  of  tlie  steep  limestone  rocks,  which 
rise  abruptly  from  tlie  water's  edge."  (UsimilUn, 
Raearchet,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  39.)  Hamilton  found  the 
wslls  of  Cnidus  very  perfect,  and  traced  them 
throughout  their  whole  extent  to  the  east  of  the 
harbour.  "  The  city  is  enclosed  by  two  walls,  cue 
running  east  and  west,  the  other  aimcst  north  and 
south,  and  onited  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  to  the 
NE.  of  the  town;  the  former  is  partly  Cydojaan, 
and  partly  psendisodomous,  but  the  style  improres 
aa  it  ascends.  The  northern  part  of  the  wall  is  very 
perfect,  and  contains  two  or  three  towers  in  a  state 
of  great  pre!«rvstion ;  it  is  also  the  best  ooostmcted, 
being  probably  of  a  later  date  and  purely  isodamonib 
— 1'he  walls  in  the  peuinsula  ore  also  w^l  preserved, 
containing  a  round  tower  of  great  beauty  at  the  ex- 
treinity,  near  the  Qorthem  harbonr."  (Hamilton.)  No 
ancient  city  has  been  more  mercilessly  pltindeied 
than  Cnidus ;  its  proximity  to  tlie  tea  may  account 
for  its  preeent  condition.  There  are  two  theatre^ 
one  of  which  had  a  diameter  of  400  feet,  both  in  a 
ruined  condition,  a  Doric  stoa,  and  the  basement  uf  a 
huge  building  which  may  have  been  a  temple.  The 
two  theatre*  woe  on  the  mainland  side.  On  the 
site  of  the  town  there  are  circular  or  pear-shaped 
holes  in  the  ground  covered  with  cement,  which 
must  have  been  cisterns,  as  Hamilton  supposes,  fcr 
holding  rain  water;  ^  fur  there  is  neither  stream  nor 
fountain  anywhere  near."  Cnidus  contains  rxamplrt 
of  Greek  architecture  of  difiTrent  kinds,  both  Doric 
and  Ionic.  The  drawings  of  the  most  important 
remains  are  published  in  the  Ionian  Antiquities  ef 
the  Dilettanti  Society. 


a.viiBOUR  A!n>  Rimi  or  cxidds. 
(From  Beaufort's  Kantmaua.') 
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CNIDUS. 

About  >  mile  or  more  from  the  etstem  gate  of 
Cnidns  are  nmnerona  tombs,  some  of  which  are 
buildings  of  considerable  extent.  "  One  of  the  largest 
is  a  square  of  ISO  feet,  vitfa  walls  of  beantifU  po- 
Irgonal  constmction  and  a  regular  coping  of  flat 
tiabs;  within  this  space  are  two  or  three  small 
buildings,  apparently  tombs."  (Hamilton.}  The  front 
wall  of  these  tombs  is  in  some  lew  cases  bnilt  in 
borizootal  eooises,  bat  the  polygonal  blocks  are  most 
freqoent.  In  the  interior  there  are  either  "  arched 
vaults  or  narrow  passages  covered  with  flat  stones ;  the 
▼aultz  are  either  farmed  of  large  Cyclopian  blocks, 
or  of  small  stones  firmly  cemented  tt^ther."  (Ha- 
milton.) "The existence  of  Cyclopian  masonry,"  Mr. 
Bamilton  obserres,  "  thns  intimately  connected  with 
regular  arches,  seems  to  prove  that  the  polygonal 
style  most  have  been  in  ose  at  a  much  later  period 
tlian  is  nsnnlly  believed."  He  further  says,  that  this 
Cyrlopian  masonry,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  decisive 
evidence  of  the  great  antiquity  of  a  buiMing;  and 
few  good  critics  will  dispute  the  truth  of  this  remark 
now.  An  inscription  was  found  among  these  Cydo- 
pian  tomba  which  belongs  to  the  Roman  period. 

The  extreme  western  point  of  the  Cnidian  pen- 
insula was  the  Triopinm  Promootnrinm,  as  St^lax 
calls  it,  now  Cape  JTrto,  and  perhaps  Herodotus  (i. 
174)  limits  the  name  Triopium  to  this  promontory. 
But  the  territory  of  Cnidns  (4  Kvt2U)  extended 
eastward  to  Bubassns  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Sgne,  and  here  is  the  narrow  isthmns  which  the 
Cnidians  attempted  to  cut  through  in  the  time  of 
Gyms  the  Persian.  [Bubassus.]  This  long  narrow 
peninsula  is  about  40  miles  in  length,  and  its  greatest 
width  about  10  miles.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  accurately  examined  by  any  modem  traveller, 
but  we  know  its  form  now  from  the  late  British 
tnrrey.  Herodotus  certainly  calls  all  this  peninsula 
the  Cnidia,  and  he  describes  it  more  clearly  than  any 
other  writer.  Pliny  (v.  28)  is  very  brief  and  confused ; 
perhaps  he  gives  the  name  Triopia  to  the  small 
peninsula,  or  he  may  include  in  this  term  the  western 
port  of  lbs  whole  peninsuU.  His  term  Doris  may 
Jnrhaps  include  the  whole  peninsula.  Pausanias 
(i.  1. 1 3)  has  no  name  for  it,  unless  it  be  the  Carian 
Chersonesus,  for  he  speaks  of  Cnidus  as  being  in  the 
Carian  Chersonesus;  but  in  another  passage  (v.  24. 
§  7)  be  clearly  givn  the  name  Chersonesus  only  to 
the  island,  which  is  now  Cape  Krio,  and  he  says  that 
the  chief  part  of  Cnidus  is  built  on  the  Catian  main- 
land, [Compare  Budassus  and  Caria.]  As  the 
narrav  isthmus  which  the  Cnidians  attempted  to  cut 
through  is  at  the  eastern  extremis  of  the  peninsuU, 
k  is  a  lair  conclusion  that  all  the  part  west  of  the 
isthmus  bekoged  to  the  Cnidii ;  and  as  there  is  no 
ether  city  to  whose  territ<»7  it  could  conveniently  be 
attached,  it  seems  a  certain  conclusion  tliat  they 
hitd  the  whole  of  the  pemnsnia.  Cnidus  is  mentioned 
in  toe  of  the  so-called  Homeric  hymns,  but  wo  can 
eaodiide  nothing  from  tbi«>  It  was  a  Lacedaemonian 
cdonj,  ind  the  leader  of  the  oolotly  according  to 
tradition  was  Triopas.  (Pans.  x.  II.  §  I.)  It  was 
one  (^  the  members  of  the  Dorian  Hexapolis,  which 
was  reduced  to  five  ciUes  after  the  exclusion  of  Ha- 
licatnassas.  (Herod,  i.  144.)  These  Dorian  colonies, 
Cnidns,  Cos,  and  Lindns,  lalysus  and  Camirus  in 
Rhodes,  formed  a  confederation.  Their  phce  of  meet- 
ing wss  at  the  temple  of  iho  Triopian  Apollo,  where 
tl>eyhadgames,andbronietnpodsfor  prises.  Thesite 
of  the  Triopian  temple  was  on  the  island,  now  Gape 
A^rto.  (Thucyd.  viii.  SS.)  The  Cnidians  traded  to 
Egypt  at  an  early  period  (Herod,  ii.  178}^  and  tbey 
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had  a  treasury  at  Delphi  (Pans.  x.  II.  $  S).  Th« 
position  of  the  place  was  ftvourable  for  trade,  and 
Cnidns  acquired  wealth.  They  ookmised  Lipara, 
one  of  the  Aeolian  isUnds  off  the  north  coast  of 
Sicily.  After  their  unsuccessful  attempt  to  cut 
acnes  their  isthmns  [Bubassus],  the  Cnidians 
surrendered  to  Uarpagns,  the  general  of  Cyrus  the 
Persian,  and  so  far  as  we  know  they  remained  quiet. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Pelopotmesian  War  they 
were  dependents  on  Athens,  for  we  must  suppose 
that  Thucydides  (iL  9)  includes  them  m  the  term 
"  Dorians  dwelling  ckiee  to  the  Cnrians."  Cnidus 
deserted  the  Athenians  after  their  losses  in  Sicily, 
and  the  Athenians  made  an  imsuccessfnl  attempt  to 
seise  the  place.  Thucydides  (viii.  3S),  after  speaking 
of  the  Athenians  surprising  scnne  veaseb  at  this 
Triopian  promontory,  says  that  tbey  then  Failed  down 
upon  Cnidns,  and  attacking  the  city,  which  was  iw- 
walled,  nearly  took  it.  The  city  is  evidently  th« 
town  on  the  mainhuid,  and  as  this  city  was  then 
imwalled,  the  vralls  which  Hamilton  describes  must 
be  of  later  date  than  the  Peloponnesian  War.  In 
B.  c.  394  Conon,  who  oommanded  a  Persian  and 
Hellenio  fleet,  defeated  the  Lacedaemonians  imdar 
Pisander  off  Cnidus  and  destroyed  the  supremacy  of 
Sparta.  (Xen.  BtlL  iv.  3.  §  10;  Isoerates,  Patuggr. 
c.39.) 

In  the  war  of  the  Bomans  with  Antiochns  the 
Cnidii  readily  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  Romans.  (Liv. 
xxxvii,  16.)  One  of  the  very  few  occasions  m 
which  anything  is  recorded  of  the  military  operation* 
of  the  Cnidii  is  their  sending  relief  to  Calynda,  when 
it  had  revolted  from  Caonus  (Polyb.  xzxi.  17), 
about  B.  c  163.  On  the  settlement  of  the  provinca 
of  Asia  tbey  were  included  in  it,  and  in  Pliny's  time 
Cnidns  vras  "  Libera,"  and  probably  at  an  earlier 
time.  It  was  taken  by  the  pirates  who  infested  thee* 
seas  before  they  were  cleared  out  by  Cn.  Pompeius 
B.  c.  67  (Cic.  Pro  Leg*  Afanilia,  e.  19),  at  ths 
same  tbne  that  Samoa,  Colophon  and  Mher  pUces 
on  the  coast  were  plundered.  > 

Hamilton  (XaeareAa  and  Appendix,  vol.  it) 
copied  several  inscriptions  at  Cnidns.  Mooe  of  them 
are  ancient,  and  most  of  them  belong  lo  the  Soman 
period.  The  Doric  form  appears  in  to/ist  and  other 
words.  The  name  of  Apollo  Cameius  occurs  in  one 
inscription ;  and  Apdk)  was  worshipped  under  this 
name  at  Corinth,  and  by  all  tlie  Dorians  (Pans.  iii. 
13.  $  4).  This  inscription  is  a  memorial  in  hooonr 
of  Caius  Julius  Tbeopompus  (Theupompos  in  the 
inscription)  the  son  of  Artemidorus  (as  it  stands  in 
Hamilton's  copy),  and  it  was  erected  by  his  friend 
Marcus  Aephicius  Apollonius,  the  son  of  Manms. 
There  was  a  Tlieopompos,  a  native  of  Cnidns,  an 
historical  writer  and  frierid  of  the  dictator  Caesar 
(Strab.  p.  636);  at)d  Tbeopompus  bad  a  son  Arte- 
midorus, but  according  to  this  inscription  Theopompoi 
was  the  son  of  Artemidorus.  An  Artemidorus  in* 
formed  Caeear  of  the  conspiracy  against  him.  (Pint 
Caet.  c  6S.)  The  inscription  shows  that  The(^X4npu* 
was  a  Qreek  who  had  after  Greek  fiishion  taken  tha 
praenomen  and  nomeu  of  his  patron,  and  this  Tbeo> 
pompos  may  have  been  the  nuui  whom  the  dictator 
patrooiaad.  Hamihoo  conjecturea  that  Apollonin* 
may  be  Moloa,  the  rhetorician,  the  teacher  of  Caeear 
and  Cicero;  but  if  that  is  so,  his  father  must  have 
received  the  Roman  citiianship,  for  ha  ia  called 
Harcns  in  the  inscriptioa. 

Kodoxus  the  mathematioian,  as  Strabo  calls  him, 
one  of  the  friends  of  Plato,  was  a  native  of  Cnidoa; 
bat  be  is  ebiefly  known  as  ap  astnoomer.    Stiabo 
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(pi  119,  806)  (peak*  of  hU  ohaemtorr  (irimir^)  at 
Ciiidu8,  from  which  be  saw  the  ttar  Canopus:  bia 
ob«eprab»7  was  not  macb  higher  than  the  booses. 
Ctesias,  a  phjsiciim,  and  the  antbor  nf  a  Fenian 
bistat7,  was  a  natire  of  Cnidos;  and  also  Agathar- 
efaides,  who  wrote  a  treatiae  on  the  Erythnean  sea 
and  other  works.  The  Cnidiaos  were  fond  of  art, 
though  the  city  did  not  produce  artists.  Thej  placed 
a  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Oljmpia,  with  a  statue  of 
Pelops  on  one  side  of  it,  and  the  river  Alpheius  on 
tlie  other.  (Pans.  v.  24.  §  7.)  They  also  set  up  at 
Delphi  a  statne  of  Triopas,  the  so-called  founder  of 
their  city,  a  fignro  of  a  man  standing  by  a  horae; 
and  a  Leto,  and  ApoUo  and  Aitemis,  shooting  tbeir 
arrows  at  Tityus.  (Pans.  x.  II.  §  1.)  The  painting 
of  PolygnotDs,  at  Delphi,  called  Lesche,  was  an 
offering  of  the  CnidiL  (Pans.  x.  2S.§  1.)  Aphrodite 
was  worshipped  atCnidns,  and  the  place  was  supposed 
to  be  one  of  her  &vourite  abodes.  (Uor.  Od.  L  30;  iii. 
88.)  Pansanias  mentions  three  temples  of  Aphrodite 
at  Cnidas;  in  the  oldest  she  was  worshipped  as 
Doritis,  in  a  seoood  as  Acraea,  and  in  the  third  and 
most  recent  as  Cnidia,  or,  as  the  Cnidians  called  her, 
Enploea.  the  deity  of  mariners  (■.!.§  3).  Cnidus 
jwasessed  the  statue  of  the  naked  Aphrodite  of 
Praxiteles,  of  Parian  marble,  one  of  the  great  works 
of  Grecian  genius.  The  statue  stood  in  a  chamber 
with  two  doors,  so  that  the  figure  oonM  be  seen  on 
both  sides.  People  used  to  risit  Cnidas  to  see  the 
beautiful  goddess.  (Plin.  xxxrii.  5.)  Nicomedes,  king 
of  Bithynia,  offered  to  buy  this  precious  work  from 
the  Cnidians  by  paying  the  whole  of  the  publio  debt 
of  Cnidus,  which  was  large,  but  the  Cnidians  pre- 
ferred to  keep  tbeir  goddess  and  their  debt.  Lucian, 
(^Amor.  0.  1 1,  &c.),  or  the  author  of  the  little  piece 
that  is  printed  in  Lacian's  works,  has  described  the 
statue  with  the  feeling  of  an  artist.  (^Did.  of  Biogr. 
art.  PraxiUUt,  where  the  various  passages  are  re- 
ferred to.) 

The  coin*  of  Cnidn*  have  the  epigraph  ten  and 
KnSm.  [G.  L.] 


com  OF  dnona. 

CNOPUTOLIS.    [Ebtthiub.] 

CNOPUS.     [BoE<ynA,  p.  413,  b.] 

CNOSUS,  or  GNOSUS,  subsequently  CNOSSUS, 
«r  GNOSSUS  (Kiwr^j,  Krmr<r6%,  rnxriji,  rnxr- 
rit:  £(A.  and  Adj.  Kriaut,  Kjwraior,  TMi- 
vioi,  Trictnai,  Gnoeins,  Guoeiacua,  fan.  Gnosis, 
Gnusias:  Mikro-Tdkho),  the  royal  city  of  Crete, 
iitnated  to  the  N.  cf  the  ishuid,  SE.  of  Matiam,  and 
S3  H.  P.  from  Gortyna  {PaU.  Tab.).  It  originally 
was  called  Caesatus  (Kaiparos,  Strab.  x.  pi,  476) 
from  the  small  river  of  that  name  which  flawed 
beneath  its  walls.  (Callim.  Hymn.  Diim.  T.  44.)  I 
Trilts  (Hesych.  «.  r.  Tphra),  was  a  name  that  had 
been  some  time  applied  to  it.  Pliny  (iv.  20),  who 
pUcei  Cnossus  among  the  inland  cities,  and  Ptolemy 
(iii.  1 7.  §  10),  are  quite  wrong  in  the  positioDS  they 
aasign  to  it.  Strabo's  text  ({.  c.)  is  nndoabtedly  cor- 
npt  (comp.  Groakord,  m  loc. ;  Uoeck,  Crtta,  ml.  i. 
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pi.  403);  and  this  may  in  part  serre  to  accoimt  for  tbf 
difficulty  that  has  been  found  in  reconciling  the  state* 
ments  of  this  writer,  who  was  so  intimately  connected 
with  Cnossus,  with  the  known  position  of  the  city. 
Its  foundation  was  attributed  to  the  hero  of  Cretan 
romance,  Minos,  who  made  it  his  chief  residence. 
(Horn.  Od.  xix.  178).  Coossas  and  its  neighbour- 
hood was  the  chosen  seat  of  legend ;  and  the  whole 
district  was  peculiarly  connected  with  Zeoa.  At  the 
river  Tetbria,  or  Theron,  according  to  tradition, 
the  marriage  of  Zeus  and  Hera  was  celebrated. 
(Diod.  T.  72.)  The  most  received  mytbus  assigned 
the  birth-place  as  well  as  the  tombs  of  the  "  Father 
of  gods  and  men  "  to  this  locality.  The  well-knom 
Cretan  Ubyrinth  is  nniformly  attached  to  Cnosios. 
It  was  described  as  a  building  erected  by  Daedalos, 
and  the  abode  of  the  Minotaur  (Diod.  i.  61 ;  ApoUod. 
iii.  4).  This  monument  could  never  have  had  any 
actual  existence,  but  must  be  considered  smply  as 
a  work  of  the  imagination  of  the  later  poets  and 
writers.  The  Homeric  poems,  Heaiod  and  Hen>- 
dotus,  are  all  equally  silent  on  the  subject  of  this 
edifice.  The  labyrinthial  con:>tmction  is  essentially 
Aegyptian,  and  it  would  seem  probable  that  the 
natural  caverns  and  excavated  sepulchres  still  to  be 
seen  near  Cnossus,  and  which  were  originally  used 
for  religious  worship,  suggested,  after  the  inlrodoc- 
tion  of  Aegyptiau  mythology  into  Greece,  the  idea 
of  the  labyrinth  and  its  iabled  occnpant.  (Coup. 
Uoeck,  Kreta,  voL  i.  pp.  56,  foil.) 

Cnossus  was  at  an  early  time  colonized  by  Dorians, 
and  from  it  Dorian  institutions  spread  over  the  whole 
island.  It  preserved  its  rank  among  the  chief  cities 
of  Crete  for  some  time,  and  by  its  alliance  with 
Gortyna  obtained  the  dominion  over  nearly  the  whole 
islaiid.  Polybios  (iv.  53)  has  given  an  accooot  of 
the  civil  wan  which  distracted  Crete,  and  in  which 
Cnossus  took  part.  Afterwards  it  became  a  Bonan 
colony.  (Strab.  x.  p,  477,)  All  the  now  existing 
vestiges  cf  the  ancient  "  metropolis  "  of  Crete  are 
some  rude  masses  of  Boman  brick-work,  parts  of  the 
so-called  long  wall,  from  which  the  modem  name  of 
the  site  has  been  derived.  (Pashley,  Trta.  vol.  L 
p.  204.)  Chersiphron,  or  Ctesiphon,  and  his  son 
Metagenes,  the  aicbitects  of  the  great  temple 
of  Artemis,  were  natives  of  this  city,  as  well  ss 
Aenesidemns  the  philosopher,  and  Ergotdes,  what* 
victories  in  the  Olympian,  Pythian,  and  Isthmian 
games,  are  celebrated  by  Pindar  {Olgmp.  xiL  19). 
For  coins  of  Cnoasns,  both  autonomous  aud  imperial, 
see  Eckbe],  vol.  ii.  p.  307.  The  usual  type  is  the 
labyrinth;  the  forms,  since  they  represent  only  a 
poetical  creation,  are  naturally  varied.       [E.  B.  J.] 


coiK  or  cifostn. 

COBULATUS.  or,  as  Polybins  (xxii.  18)  writa 
it,  CoLOBATL'S  (KoA^3«Tor),  a  river  which  the 
Roman  general  Cn.  Hanlius  crossed  on  his  march 
from  the  Canlaiea  [CaclakbsJ  to  Isioiida  (Liv 
xxxviii.  15).  After  cnisaiiig  the  Canlares  he  passed 
the  Caralitis  Palus  [Cabautis],  and  came  ts 
Uandropolis;  from  thence  to  Lagoo,  near  the  somes 
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«f  ths  Ljeis,  and  the  next  day  to  the  Cobulatos.  In 
the  map  that  accompanies  Spratt's  Lj/cia,  the  Lysis 
and  the  Cobniatus  are  marked  as  the  Wo  upper 
bnuiclies  of  the  Catarrhactes  (^Duden-Su);  but  this 
leqnirea  farther  examination.  Arundell  {Atia 
Mmor,  vol.  ii.  p.  154)  supposes  the  Cobulatos  to  be 
the  Catarrhactes.  [G.  L.] 

CCyCALA  (ri  lUrfitoXo,  Arrian,  Ind.  23),  a 
small  place  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  where  Nearchus 
spent  several  dars  on  his  return  wjth  his  fleet  from 
India.     Its  position  is  uncertain.  [V.] 

COCCIDM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  tenth 
Itinerary,  as  being  27  miles  from  Bremetonacae, 
and  18  from  Mancuninra.  Rib-cAe«(er  is  generally 
considered  to  be  its  modem  equivalent.      [K.  G.  L.] 

COCHE  (Kaix^  or  X»x^,  Steph.  B.),  a  small 
nllage  on  the  Tigris,  not  fiir  from  Selenceia,  on  the 
authority  of  Stephanos,  vho  quotes  Arrian.  There 
has  been  considerable  doubt,  from  the  indistinct  ac- 
«mnt  of  ancient  authors,  whether  or  not  Coche  is  to 
be  considered  to  be  a  diiferent  place  from  Seleuceia, 
or  to  be  only  an  earlier  name  of  that  town.  On  the 
whole,  the  balance  of  opinions  seems  in  favoor  of  the 
fonner.  The  words  of  Arrian,  as  quoted  by  Stepha- 
nus,  are  precise  enongh.  Again,  in  describing  the 
march  of  Julianus,  Ammianus  (zxiv.  6)  speaks  of 
the  army  arriving  at  Coche  after  having  thrown  a 
bridge  across  the  river  Tigris.  Orwins  (vii.  24) 
speaks  of  Ctcsiphon  and  Coche  as  the  two  most  illus- 
trious cities  of  the  Parthians,  and  Gregor.  Nazian. 
{OrtU.  in  Julian.  2)  calls  Coche  a  ^povplov,  of  equal 
strength  with  Ctesiphon,  and  so  situated  that  tliose 
two  places  might  be  considered  as  one  town,  divided 
only  by  the  river.  Lastly,  Entropius  (ix.  12)  calls 
it  "  m-iem"  in  tho  time  rf  the  emperor  Cams.  On 
the  other  band,  Ammianos  (xxiv.  5)  has,  on  the 
emendatian  of  Gelemos  (for  before  his  time  the  jas- 
ea<^  was  held  to  be  corrupt)  "  Cochem,  qiuun  Selen  - 
ciam  nominant,"  which  would  imply  that  Coche  was 
the  older  name :  to  which  Zosimus  (iii.  23)  probably 
refers,  though  he  calls  the  place Zochasa,  in  the  pas- 
Mje  T^i  TpiTtpm>  niv  Zuxiayif,  "iy  Si  3fKfUKtias 
ori>iut(oniinis.  Pliny  (vii.27)  speaks  of  Campi  Cau- 
tiof,  which  probably  refer  to  the  same  place.   [V.] 

C(X;HE  (K<4x^  al.  X^ci)),  a  town  of  Arabia  De- 
serts, near  the  Euphratea,  in  lat.  72°  30',  Ion.  32°  30', 
<ifPtolemv(v.  19).     "  [G.W.] 

COCHLiU'SA  (KoxAfowiTo,  Steph.  B.  ».  v. :  KA. 
KoxXiourios), an  island  near  the  coast  of  Lycia,  which 
has  its  name  from  the  shells  found  there,  as  Alex- 
ander said  in  bis  work  on  Lycia.  [G.  L.] 

COCINTHUS  or  COCINTHUM  (Kdicwflot, 
Pol.),  a  promontoiy  of  Brottium,  which  is  described 
by  Polylntts  (ii.  14)  as  the  southernmost  extremity 
of  Italy,  on  which  account  he  considers  it  as  the 
piiint  of  separation  between  the  Ionian  and  Sicilian 
tJau.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  is  founded  npon  a 
very  erroneous  conceptioo  of  the  geography  of  this 
part  of  Italy.  For  it  is  clear  from  Pliny  (who  him- 
self alludes  to  this  mistaken  idea)  that  the  promon- 
toiy of  Cocinthum  lay  to  the  N.  c^Caulonia,  between 
that  city  and  the  Scyllacian  gulf  (Plin.  iii.  10.  s.  15), 
and  can  therefore  be  no  other  than  the  headland  now 
called  Pimta  tU  StSo.  In  another  passage  (iiL  5. 
>.  6)  Pliny  not  unaptly  compares  the  configuration 
ef  this  part  of  Italy  to  an  Amazonian  shield,  of  which 
Codnthns  forma  the  central  projection,  and  the  two 
(nnnontoriea  of  Lacinium  and  Leocopetra  the  two 
hocns;  the  latter,  however,  should  rather  be  the 
I*ronMntory  of  Hercules,  or  Cape  SparUvaUo.  MeU 
appears  to  confound  It  with  the  Zephyrian  PramoD- 
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tory,  which  is  certainly  the  modem  Capo  (N  Bna- 
zano,  much  further  sooth.  (Mel.  ii.  4.)  The  mo- 
dem name  of  Capo  di  Stilo  is  evidently  derived  Irnm 
some  coliunn  ((rr^Aq  or  <rrvA(i)  erected  on  the 
headland  as  a  landmark,  and  appeara  to  date  from 
as  early  period,  as  it  is  already  marked  by  the  name 
of  "Stilida"  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary.  (^Itin.  Marit. 
p.  490.)  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  on  the  con- 
trary, mentions  "  Cocinto  "  (p.  1 1 4),  as  if  there  were 
a  town  or  vilhige  of  the  name;  but  it  was  probably  a 
mere  station.  [E.  H.  B.] 

COCOSA  or  COEQrOSA,  as  it  is  written  in  tlio 
Antonine  Itin.,  is  the  first  place  on  a  road  from 
Aquae  TarbelUcae  (^Dax)  to  Burdigala  (^Bordeaux), 
It  is  placed  24  M.  P.  from  Dax,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  a  phice  called  Cauueque.  If  this  is  rightly  de- 
termined, we  ascertain  the  position  of  the  Cocoeates, 
one  of  the  Aqnitanian  tribes  whom  P.  Crassns  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  him  in  the  third  year  of  the 
Gallic  war,  B.  c.  56  (Caes.  B.  G.  iii.  27).  Pliny 
(v.  19)  calls  the  people  "  Cocossates  Sexsignani," 
which  seems  to  mean  that  it  was  a  garrison  town. 
He  calls  the  Tarbelli "  Quatuorsignani."  The  position 
of  the  Cocosates  is  in  the  sonthem  part  of  the  de- 
partment of  La  Lantda ;  and  "  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Landes  are  still  divided  into  two  classes;  the 
Bonges,  or  those  of  the  north  or  of  the  Tete-de-Buch; 
and  the  Cousiots,  those  of  the  south."  (Walckenaer, 
Gfog..  &c  vol  i.  p.  303)  [Bon].  [G.  L.] 

COCY'LIUM  (KoKuAior:  Eth.  Koitv?dTrtt),  a 
place  in  Mysia,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  with  Nean- 
dria  and  Ilium.  (Xen.  BeO.  iii.  I.  §  16.)  In 
Pliny's  time  (v.  30)  it  had  disappeared.  He  men- 
tions it  between  Cilia  and  Thebe.  A  (ilace  called 
Kutckulan,  or,  as  others  write  it,  Cotichiolon-Kwii, 
is  supposed  to  represent  Cocylium.  [G.  L.] 

COCY'TUS,  a  tributary  of  the  river  Acheron  in 
Epeims.     [Achekok.] 

CODANI,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  between  the  Arsi  and  the  Vadei  (vi.  28). 
Forster  finds  them  in  the  tribe  of  Kodad  near  Mekka. 
{Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  142,  note  f.)  [G.  W.] 

CODANO-NIA.    [ScAKDiA.] 

CODA'NUS  SINUS,  the  sea  to  the  east  of  the. 
Chersonesus  Cimbrorum  ^Julland),  which,  as  Pomp. 
Mela  (iii.  4)  states,  is  filled  with  islands,  all  of 
which  belong  to  the  modem  kingdom  of  Denmark. 
It  was  therefore  the  southern  part  of  the  Baltic. 
According  to  Pliny  (iv.  27)  it  extended  north  as 
far  as  the  prom.  Cimbtomm.  [L.  S.] 

CODDINUS.    [SiPTLUs.] 

CODBION,  a  fortified  town  in  lllyria,  which 
surrendered  to  the  Bomans  upon  the  capture  of  An- 
tipatria,  b.  c.  200.  It  was  probably  near  the  latter 
city,  npon  the  river  Apsns.  (Liv.  xxxi.  27.)  It  was 
probably  the  same  town,  which  is  called  Chryson- 
dyon  by  Polybins  (v.  108).  (Leake, ATorfAem  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  326,  seq.) 

COELA  (ji  KoiAa  t?s  EWoIoi),  "the  Hollows," 
a  part  of  the  coast  of  Euboea,  which  was  very  dan- 
gerous to  vessels  in  stormy  weather,  and  where  a 
squadron  of  the  Peisian  fleet  was  wrecked  just  before 
the  battle  of  Artemisiiun.  (Herod,  viii.  13.)  Strabo 
(x.  p.  445)  describes  it  as  a  place  between  Aulis  and 
Geraestus;  but  as  Aulis  is  misphiced  in  a  description 
of  the  Euboean  coast,  many  critics  have  proposed  t« 
read  Chalcis.  The  Eptomizer  of  Strabo  has  Capha- 
rens  instead  of  Aulis,  a  correction  which  appeara  to 
have  been  made  from  Ptolemy  (iii.  15.  §  25),  who 
pbtces  the  Coela  between  Caphareus  and  the  pro- 
montory Chersonesos.     Bat  Ptolemy  is  the  only 
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writer  who  pkcn  the  Co^  oo  tkt  eastern  aide  of 
the  islmod ;  all  other  andent  writers  sappuae  them  to 
hare  been  on  the  westeni  coast.  (LW.  xzzi.  47 ;  VaL 
Max.18.  §10;  Lacaii,T.  196,230.)  The  Persian 
fleet  nnut  therefore  have  sailed  roand  the  promontoi; 
€(  Geneatos  befbn  thej  woe  orertaken  bj  the  storm. 
(Grasknrd  and  Kramer,  ad  Strab.  L  e.) 

COELE.    [Attica,  p.  303,  b.] 

COELESYKIA.    [Stbu.] 

COELETAE,  a  Tbradan  people,  divided  into 
majorts  and  minoret,  the  former  of  whom  dwelt  at 
the  font  of  Mount  Haemos,  and  the  latter  about 
Mount  Ilfandope.  (PUn.  ir.  18;  Liv.  zxxviii.  40; 
Tac.  An».  iii.  38.)  The  district  which  they  inlui- 
Uted  was  called  Cntletica.  [L.  S.] 

COELOS,  COELA,  COELIA,  cr  CELA  (KoiAit 
Ai^^v,  KoiAo,  KoiAfa),  a  port-town  in  the  Thrscian 
Chersonesos  on  the  Helleepont,  near  which  the 
Spartans  were  defeated  bj  the  Athenians,  and  where 
the  Utter  erected  a  trophy  \>j  the  side  of  the  tomb 
of  Hecoba.  (Mela,  il  3.  7;  Plin.  iv.  18,  Ptol.  iii. 
13.  §  4 ;  Nicet  v.  p.  81 ;  Anna  Comn.  xiv.  p.  429 ; 
Amm.  Marc  xxii.  8 ;  HierocL  p.  634.)  There  still 
exist  coins  of  the  town  of  Coelos,  respecting  which 
see  Eckhel,  vol.  iL  p.  50.  Its  modem  name  is  Ki- 
lidbahr.  [L.  S.J 

COEXOPHBU'RIUH,  a  town  on  the  Thracian 
coast  of  the  Propontis,  oo  the  road  from  ApoUonia 
to  Scljmbria ;  in  it  the  emperor  Aoielian  was  mur- 
dered in  A.D.  275.  (Eutrop,  ix.  9 ;  Vopisc.  Awrcl. 
3S  ;  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  138,  230.  323,  where  the  J^ace 
i«  called  Cenophruriom.)  It  is  generally  identified 
with  the  modem  Bivado*.  [L.  S.) 

COENYRA.    [Thasus.] 

COEQUOSA.     [CocosA.] 

COETAE  (KoTtoi),  are  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
at  the  end  of  the  Anabasis  (rii.  8.  §  25)  among  the 
nations  that  the  Ten  Thousand  passed  thruu|:Ii. 
They  are  mentioned  between  the  Mossynoeci  and  the 
Tibarenu  The  name  does  not  occor  in  any  other 
part  of  the  work,  nor  elsewhere.  [G.  L.] 

COEUS.      [PAMI8D8.] 

COGAEONUM  (Kwraicimr),  a  monntsin  in  the 
district  of  the  Getae,  which,  from  its  connection 
with  the  lej:end  of  Zamolxis,  was  considered  sacred. 
A  river  bearing  the  same  name  was  in  its  neigbboar- 
hond.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  398.)  Neither  the  mountain 
nor  the  river  can  be  identified,  as  it  is  uncertain 
whether  vre  should  look  for  them  in  the  E.  Carpa- 
thians or  in  the  earlier  settlements  of  the  Getae,  S. 
of  the  Ister.  (Comp.  Schafiuik,  SUmtche  Alter- 
tkfm,  vol.  i.  p.  489.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

COGAMUS.     [HiiiiMus.] 

CULACEIA  (KoAwda),  a  town  in  Malis  of  nn- 
oertain  sits.    (Tbeopomp.  ap.  Athen.  ti.  p.  254,  f.) 

COLA'NIA,  in  Britain,  mentiooed  by  Ptolemy 
as  one  of  tlie  cities  of  the  Damnji,  to  the  NE.  of  the 
Svliiovae  (SoJirajr).  Identified  with  Contain,  and 
with  Crair/arrf.     [Coma.]  [R  G.  L.] 

CO'LAl'IS,  a  river  in  the  connti?  of  the  lapodes, 
in  Pnnnonia,  the  district  about  the  month  of  which 
was  occupied  by  the  tribe  called  Cobptaai.  (Strab. 
pp.  207,  314 ;  PUn.  iii.  28.)  Dion  Casaos  calls 
the  river  Coiapt  (xKx.  38,  its  modem  name  is 
Kfdpa),  and.  acC4>rding  to  Strabo,  it  fiowed  from  the 
Alpe,  and  bavin;,  in  its  course,  become  narigable, 
emptied  itself  into  the  Savos  near  Siscia  or  Se- 
grstica.  [L.  &] 

C()LCHIINDIAE(K*kX«'.Pe"lA-*'<»--*''^*»"- 
p.  33 ;  T.ih,  I'euting.  Colchis  Indorum ;  Ki!Ax<k  fft- 
tifwfy  l*tQJ.  vii.  I.  §  10),  a  port  on  the  Mahbar 
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coast,  to  the  NE.  of  the  present  Capt  Omam,  n 
that  snbdivisioo  of  India  whick  the  ancients  called 
India  wrfro  Gaagan.  According  to  Ptolemy  (viL 
1.  §  10)  it  gave  its  name  to  a  golf  which  was 
called  the  KoAwti  KaAxiWi.  Its  praent  lepic- 
seotative  has  not  been  detemined ;  but  the  posiuaa 
is  sniBcieiitly  identified  by  the  description  of  tlit 
neighbouring  coast,  which  was  and  is  celebnted  for 
its  pearl  fisheries.  Dr.  Vincent,  in  his  Comisentuy 
on  the  Periplos  (vol  ii.  p.  444),  has  shown  thit 
near  it,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Ceylon,  was  ibe 
island  of  Epiidorus  (now  the  isUnd  of  Mmaar), 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  seats  of  the  pnirl 
fisheries.  It  is  not  improbable  tliat  many  eiint 
names  which  are  mentiooed  in  the  immediate  cei;h- 
boorhood,  as  Gohas,  Prom.  Coliacnm,  Coniari  (Kt>- 
vioKoiy  Strab.  xv.  p.  689),  are  really  coanect<d  vitb 
that  of  Colchi.  Indeed,  the  text  a!  the  Periplos  U 
so  corrupt,  that  it  is  difficult  to  have  faith  in  tlie 
emendations  even  of  the  very  learned  men  who  h»« 
made  it  their  study.  (Vincent.  Peripbu  of  Erf- 
thratam  Sea,  vid.  ii ;  Atiatic  ReMorcha,  vol.  v. 
p.  395.)  [V.] 

CO'LCHICUS  SINUS.  [Colohi  Ikdiah] 
COLCHIS  (ii  KoAx't :  Etk.  KoAx<ts  :  A^. 
KaAxwtfs),  a  district  of  western  Asia  bounded  oo 
the  SW.  by  the  province  of  Pontus,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  the  river  Phasis,  on  the  W.  by 
the  Pontns  Enxinns  aa  &r  as  the  river  Com, 
on  the  N.  by  the  chain  of  the  Caacasns,  which  by 
between  it  and  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  on  the  E.  by  Iberia 
and  Mts.  Moachici,  and  on  the  S.  by  iGmenis. 
There  is  some  little  difieience  m  aathors  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  country  westward :  thus  Strtbo  (xil 
p.  498)  makes  Colchis  begin  at  Trapeius,  while 
Ptolemy,  on  the  other  band,  extends  Pontns  U,  the 
river  Phaais.  It  may  be  gathered  from  Strab.  xL  p 
497;  Plm.  ri.  5.  8.  5;  Thoodor.  HtMt.  £cd.  v.  S4; 
Procopi  B.  G.  iv.  4;  Zosim.  L  32,  that  Pity^s 
was  the  last  town  to  the  &  in  Colchis,  and  fran 
Strabo,  I  c,  Arrian  Peripl.  p.  II.  (ed.  Huds.);  Mela, 
i.  19;  Ammian.xxii.  15;  Ptol.  v.  10;  that  the  posi- 
tion of  Diosctirias  (which,  according  to  Anian  and 
some  other  writers,  was  subsequently  called  Srbis- 
topolis)  was  in  the  nortbem  part  of  Colchis, 
and  distant  from  Pityns,  according  to  Strabo  366, 
and  according  to  Arrian  350  stadia.  The  order  of 
the  tribes  on  this  eastern  coast  of  the  Enxine  was 
according  to  Strabo,  and  commencing  Cram  the  N., 
the  Zygi,  Heniochi,  Cercetae,  Moschi  and  Cdchi ;  it 
would,  however,  appear  that  the  whole  district  po- 
pularly known  as  Culchis  occupied  the  grester  part 
uf  the  territory  on  which  these  smaller  tribes  or  sob- 
divisions  of  people  were  settled ;  and  may,  therefore, 
as  stated,  be  considered  rongfaly  to  extend  fioni 
Trapezns  to  Dioscorias.  The  district  comprehends 
the  modem  provinces  of  Mingrelia  and  part  of  Ab- 
basia,  south  and  west  of  Mt  Elborx.  Aeschvhis 
and  Pindar  appear  to  be  the  eariiest  authors  who 
have  given  to  tlus  land  its  historical  name  of  Colcbis. 
The  earlier  writers  only  speak  of  it  under  the  name 
of  Aea,  the  residence  of  the  mythical  king  Ae^o. 
The  inhabitants,  called  Colchi,  were  aoooniiBe  to  the 
opinion  of  Uerodotos  (ii.  104, 105)  and  Diodans 
(i.  28)  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Si'sostris,  sal 
therefore  of  Egyptian  origin.  Herodotus  aigoes 
that  the  people  of  Colchis  were  the  rehcs  rf  this 
army,  because  of  the  many  customs  which  were 
simihir  to  them  and  to  tlie  Egyptians,  and  not  in 
use  originally  in  other  nations,  as  the  rite  of  dr- 
cumcisioD,  ajid  the  waJcing  of  linen  (which  the 
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Grecln  called    Smdonic,   or,  *s   LarcTier   thinks, 

Siu-diiin,  fixjui  Sanies),  and  also  from  their  language, 
from  the  natural  coinjilexion  of  their  skin,  which 
was  of  a  dusky  colour,  Uke  that  of  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  the  valle/  of  the  Kile,  and  from  their 
having  curly  hair.  Strabo  (I.  c.)  alludes  to,  but 
seems  hardly  to  credit,  this  story.  Yet  many  modem 
scholars  hare  held  that  there  is  some  truth  in  it, 
and  hare  attempted  variously  to  account  for  the 
connection  between  the  two  people.  (Comp.  Heeren, 
Jdeen,  vol.  i.  pH  p.  405 ;  Michaelis,  I^wt  of  Motes, 
Tol.  iv.  p.  185,  &c.)  Herodotus  is  so  far  a  good 
authority,  that  he  does  not  speak  from  hearsay,  but 
from  persona]  obserTation.'Pindar  (/yA.  4.378),  too, 
calls  the  Colchians  dark-complexioced.  Ammianns 
(xxii.  8)  probably  merely  copies  the  words  of  Hero- 
dotus. Dionysius  Pericg.  (v.  689)  confirms  the 
frencral  tradilion  of  the  Egyptian  descent  of  the 
Colchians. 

The  Culchi  were  subdivided  into  numerous  tribes, 
dticfly  settled,  as  we  hare  stated,  along  the  coast 
of  the  Enxine :  as  the  tlachclones,  Heniochi,  Zy- 
dretae,  Lazi,  to  the  S.  of  the  river  Phasis:  the 
Apsidae,  Abasci,  Samigae,  Coraxi,  to  the  N.  of  it ; 
the  Coli,  Melanchhieni,  Oeluni,  and  Suani,  along  the 
mountain  range  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  N.and  W.,and 
the  Moschi  to  the  SE.,  among  the  Moschici  Montes, 
an  outlying  spur  of  the  same  great  chain.  (See  under 
these  names.)  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  of 
these  tribes,  the  Lazi  gave  their  name  to  the  liegio 
I.azica,  a  title  whereby  the  whole  country  was  known 
at  a  late  period  of  history  (Procop.  B.P.  ii.  15, 
GoA.  ir.  1 ;  Ptol.  T.  10.  §  5,  as  compared  with 
Arrian,  Peripliu,  p.  11),  and  that  the  Abasci  have 
no  doubt  perpetuated  their  name  in  the  modem 
./lUana  (Rcnnell's  Map)  or /liiUana  (Bitter).  It 
may  also  be  noticed  that  the  names  Coli,  and  Colius, 
sre  found  in  connection  with  the  Indian  Colcliis ;  not 
ihipossibly  through  the  carelessness  of  transcribers 
or  editors.  [Cou;ui  Indiab.]  The  only  river  of 
any  importance  vras  the  Phasis  (now  Faz  or  Riont), 
which  was  according  to  some  writers  the  S.  boundary 
of  Colchis,  but  more  probably  Howed  through  the 
middle  of  that  country  from  the  Caucasus  W.  by  S. 
to  the  Euxine,  and  the  AnUcitas  or  Atticitus  (now 
Ktbaa).  Arrian  (^Periplut,  p.  10)  mentions  many 
others  by  name,but  they  would  seem  to  have  been  little 
mon  than  mountain  torrents:  the  most  important  of 
them  were  Charieis,  Chobus  or  Cobus,  iiingames, 
Tarsuras,  Ilippus,  Astelephns,  Chrysorrhoos,  several 
of  which  are  also  noticed  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny. 
The  chief  towns  were  Dioscurias  or  Dioscuris  (under 
the  Bomans  called  Sebastopolis)  on  the  sea-buard  of 
the  Euxine,  Snrapana  (now  Scharapimi),  Surium, 
Archaeopolis,  Macheiresis,  and  Cyta  or  Cutatisium 
(now  Kckiiaii'),  the  traditional  birth-pkce  of  Medea. 

The  country  itself  was  celebrated,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  the  earliest  times  for  its  cultivation  of 
the  trade  in  linen  (Her.  ii.  105  ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  498). 
During  the  time  of  the  Bomans,  and  still  later 
under  Constantine,  many  castles  and  &ctories  oocu- 
ped  its  ooBsts,  so  as  to  maintain  the  general  trade 
of  the  district  (Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  2,  B.  P.  ii. 
Si  ;  Zusim.  iL  33) ;  which  produced,  besides  Unen, 
tunber  for  ship-biding,  hemp,  Sax,  wax,  pitch, 
and  gold  dust.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  498  ;  Ap|uan.  MitAr. 
c.  103.)  Among  many  of  the  poets  of  antiquity, 
and  especially  among  tJioee  of  the  Uter  and  Roman 
times,  Coldiis,  as  the  scene  of  the  parentage  of 
Medea,  and  of  the  subsequent  voyage  of  the  Argo- 
nauts and  the  capture  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  was  the 
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tiatlve  scat  of  all  sorceries  and  witdicralts.  (Horat. 
Carm.  ii.  13.  8,  Epod.  r.  21,  xvL  57  j  Juv.  vi.  643 ; 
Projiert  ii.  1.  53 ;  Martial,  x.  4.  35.)  The  existence 
and  growth  in  the  country  of  the  lAt  plant  (Dioscor. 
tn  Proem,  lib.  ii- ;  Pfin.  xxriii.  9),  from  the  bulbous 
root  of  which  the  medicine  we  oall  Colchicum  is 
extracted,  may  hare  led  to  some  of  the  tales  of 
sorcery  attributed  to  Hedea.  (Orid.  A.  Am.  u.  89 ; 
Lucan.  vi.  441.) 

We  have  occasional  notices  of  the  history  of 
Colchis  incidentally  recorded  in  Tarioos  passages  of 
the  clasucal  writers,  from  which  we  may  gather: — 

1.  That  during  the  time  of  Herodotus  it  was  the 
northern  limit  of  the  Persian  empire  (Her.  iiL  97); 
though  subsequently  the  people  appear  to  have 
thrown  off  this  yoke,  and  to  have  funned  an  inde- 
pendent state  (Xen.  Anab.  iv.  8.  §  9,  vii.  8.  §  25). 
Still  later,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
Colchians  were  not  included  in  the  sway  of  the  Per- 
sians.   (Arrian,  Anab.  ir.  15.  §  4.) 

2.  During  the  period  of  tlie  contests  between 
Mithridates  and  the  Bomans,  Colchis  vras  consi- 
dered to  be  one  of  the  territories  which  the  king  of 
Pontns  had  annexed  to  his  paternal  territory  (Ap- 
pian,  Mithr.  15),  though  its  allegiance  was  even 
then  nncertun  and  doubtful  (TiidL  64).  During 
the  Second  Mithridatic  War,  Hithridates  made  his 
son  Machares  king  of  Colchis  (^lUd.  67),  who  ap- 
pears to  have  held  his  power  but  for  a  short  period. 
Finally,  on  the  overthrow  and  death  of  Mithridates, 
Pompey  made  Aristarchus  the  governor  of  this  dis- 
trict. (^Und.  114;  comp.  Dion  Cass,  xxxri.  33, 
zxxrii.  3.)  On  the  fall  ^  Pompey,  Fbamaces,  son 
of  Mithridates,  took  advantage  of  Caesar  being  occn- 
pied  in  Egypt,  and  reduced  Colchis,  Armenia,  and 
some  part  of  Cappadocia, — defeating  On.  Domitins 
Calvinus,  whom  Caesar  subsequently  sent  against 
him.  His  triumph  was,  however,  short-lived.  (Dion 
Cass.  xHL  45.) 

3.  Under  Polemon,  the  son  and  snccessor  of  Phar- 
naces,  Colchis  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus 
and  the  Bosporus.     (Strab.  xi.  pp.  493^-499.) 

Lastly,  from  Theoph.  Byzant.  l^Fragm.  4),  it  ap- 
pears  that  in  the  eighth  year  of  Justin,  A.  D.  572, 
the  Colchians  and  Abasgi  joined  the  king  of  Arme- 
nia as  the  allies  of  Chosroes  in  his  war  against  Mar- 
cian.  At  this  period  the  district  itself,  as  already 
remarked,  was  generally  known  as  Terra  Lazica. 
(Menand.  Prot.  Fragm.  3  of  his  Coatimiation  of 
the  Hittory  o/Agalhim.)  [V.] 

COLENDA  (KoA^FSa:  perhaps  Cuellar),  a  city 
of  the  Areracae  in  Hispania  Tarraconen&is,  mvn- 
tioned  by  Appian  (,Bup.  99,  lOOj  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt. 
1,  p.  456).  [P.  S.] 

COLI  (Ku\ai),  a  people  of  the  Caucasus,  in  the 
north  of  Colchis,  inhabiting  a  district  called  after 
them,  KuKiidi.  The  northern  part  of  the  Caucasus 
was  also  called  KwXia^  SpTi,  (Steph.  B.  s.  t>.  KuKoi ; 
Scylax,  p.  31,  where  KoXuc^  slionld  be  read  for 
KapiKJi;  Plin.  ri.  5.  s.  5;  Mela,  i.  190 

COLIAS.     [Athbnab,  p.  305,  b.J 

COUCA'BIA,  a  place  in  Gallia  Cisatpina,  oo 
the  Po,  between  Mutina  and  Hostilia,  near  JUiran- 
dola.     (It.  Ant.) 

COLIS  (KwXft,  Dion.  Perieg.  1 148;  Mela,  iii.  7; 
FestAvienuSgV.  1355),adistricton  the  Malabar  coast, 
opposite  to  Ceylon,  and  a  little  to  the  northward  of  Caps 
Comorm.  .AJ  stated  elsewhere  [CoLcui  Indiak], 
there  is  a  great  confusion  in  the  names  which  tlie 
ancients  have  preserved  of  the  phices  on  this  coast; 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  names  Calligicum,  Co- 
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liaeum,  CoUs,  ind  ColUs,  refer  to  (oe  and  the  aanw 
district.  That  it  w»«  N.  of  Capt  Comorin  is  quite 
clear;  and  if  Colias  and  Colia  be  one  and  the  same, 
it  is  clear  that  it  was  not  fiir  to  the  N.,  as  Dionysios 
(v.  9S 1 )  eridentl;  describes  tbe  former  as  opposi  te  to 
Ceflom.  Ptolemj  and  Mardan  connect  with  Calli- 
gicnm  another  promontory,  which  they  call  Cory 
(J&Apv  tucpor),  a  projecting  strip  of  land  to  the  E.  of 
the  5iiiu>  Colcluau:  it  has  been  sa{^)Osed  by  Bitter 
(^Erdk.  V.  p.  517)  to  be  the  same  as  the  present 
Ptmiait,  opposite  the  island  of  Bamaacm  Kor. 
l'liny(  Ti.  20.  s.  23)  speaks  of  a  Promontojy  Calin- 
gon, —  donbtless  the  Calligicum  of  Ptolemy.  [V.] 
COLLA'TIA  (Ko^Aorio:  £th.  KoAAoriVoi,  Col- 
latinus:  ComUI  delf  Om),  an  ancient  city  of  La- 
tiom,  sitnated  aboot  10  miles  E.  of  Borne,  between 
Gnbii  and  the  Ania  Virgil  notices  it  as  one  of  the 
cnlonies  of  Alba  Longs  (^Aen.  vi.  774);  a  clear  proof 
that  be  considered  it  as  a  Latin  town ;  and  Dio- 
nysios  also  distinctly  attribntes  it  to  that  people:  it 
is  strange,  therefore,  that  IJvy  speaks  of  it  as  if  It 
had  beoi  a  Scibine  city  previoos  to  its  conquest  by 
the  Romans.  The  first  occasion  on  which  its  n&me 
appears  in  history  is  daring  tlie  reign  of  Tarquinins 
Priscus,  by  whom  it  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  sub- 
jection to  Rome.  (Liv,  i.  38 ;  Dionys.  liL  50.)  Livy 
bss  preserrod  to  us  the  formula  of  "  deditio"  on  this 
occasion,  and  there  ran  be  no  doubt  that  the  fact  is 
historically  true,  as  the  city  never  appears  again  as 
an  independent  state.  Tarquin  is  said  to  have  esta- 
blished a  garrison  there,  whence  he  is  erroneously 
represented  by  some  late  grammarians  as  the  founder 
nf  the  city  (Serf,  ad  Aen.  xi.  744):  he  at  the  same 
time  appointed  his  nephew  Egerius  as  governor,  who 
in  consequence  obtained  the  surname  of  Collatinus, 
wbidi  he  transmitted  to  his  descendants;  and  Lucius 
Tarquinius,  the  husband  of  Lucretia,  is  n-presented 
as  residing  at  Collatia  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of 
Ardea.  (Liv.  i.  57 — 59;  Dionya.  It.  64.)  Silius 
Italicus  also  represents  it  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
elder  Brutus  (nii.  3G3);  but  there  is  no  other  au- 
thority for  this.  No  subsequent  mention  of  Collatia 
occurs  in  history;  but  it  appears  to  have  gradually 
declined.  Cicero  incidentally  notices  it  as  one  of 
the  mnnicipal  towns  of  Lalium  which  was  in  his 
time  in  a  very  decayed  condition.  Strabo  tells  us  it 
was  reduced  to  a  mere  village,  and  Pliny  ennmerates 
it  among  the  "  populi "  of  ancient  Latinm  which  were 
then  no  longer  in  existence.  (Cic.  deLeg.  Agr.  ii.  35 ; 
Strab.  v.  p.  230;  Plin.  iii  5.  s.  9.)  This  is  the  kst 
mention  of  the  name  that  we  meet  with;  but  the 
memory  of  its  existence  was  preserved  by  the  Via 
Collatia  or  Collatina,  which  is  noticed  more  than 
once  by  Frontinus  {de  Aquaeduct.  5, 10),  from  whom 
we  learn  that  it  lay  to  the  left  of  the  NHa  Praenes- 
tina,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  short  in- 
terval. This  is  the  only  clue  to  the  position  of 
Collatia,  the  site  of  which  has  in  consequence  been 
generally  fixed  at  a  place  called  CatUUaccio  or 
Cmtel  ddt  Ota,  a  ruined  castle  of  the  middle  ages, 
on  the  N.  bank  of  a  little  stream  called  the  Osa, 
little  more  than  2  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Anio,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  site  of 
Gabii.  There  remain  on  this  spot  some  very  incon- 
siderable fragments  of  walls  ou  the  dde  towards  the 
stream,  where  it  presents  a  steep  and  abrupt  face  of 
tufo  rock,  but  on  the  other  side  it  is  wholly  without 
defences,  and  Cell  is  of  opinion  that  the  site  was 
little  adapted  for  that  of  an  ancient  city.  Hence  he 
inclines  (as  well  as  Westphal)  to  place  Collatia  at 
Langhezza,  another  mediaeval  fortress  on  s  bold  and 
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MArly  isolated  hill  just  above  the  eonfinence  of  tin 
Ota  with  the  Anio.  The  position  of  Lmghaia  a 
certainly  one  better  adapted  by  nature  for  the  site 
of  an  ancient  city  than  that  of  Cattd  dttt  Ota,  and 
wonld  accord  much  better  with  Virgil's  expiesaoia 
("  CoUatinas  unponent  mootibna  aroes,"  Am.  1 1) 
but  no  ruins  have  been  discovered  therv.  (Gell,  Top. 
of  Rome,  pp.  171 — 175;  Nibby,  />mtonti,  vol.  L  pfn 
478 — 482 ;  Westphal,  Rom.  Kampagtu,  pp.  100, 
101 ;  Abeken,  ilitul  Ilal.  p.  78.)        [K.  H.  B.] 

COLLOPS  MAGNUS  or  CULLU  (KiXAaf  m<- 
yas  tl  KiiAXov,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  3;  Chulli  Muuicipinm, 
Ilm.  Ant.  p.  19;  Chullu,  Tab.  PaU.  ■  Chulla,  Solin. 
29;  CoUo,  Ru.),  a  dty  of  Numidia,  upon  a  head- 
land on  the  W.  side  of  the  Sinus  Olcarhites  (Ai; 
o/Storak),  E.  of  the  Pr.  Ti«tuni,  and  50  11.  P.  wtsl 
of  Rusicada,  celebrated  for  its  purple-dyeing  esta- 
blishments, and  probably,  therefore,  a  PboeDidio 
colimy.  (Bmn,  ./1/rieij,  p.  214.)  Ptolemy  mentinu 
a  K((kAi)i(>  ntxpot,  considerably  to  the  E.  of  this,  in 
a  position  apparently  near  tiie  opposite  side  of  tbs 
Uy.     (Ptol.  *«.  §  4.)  [P.&] 

COLLYTUS.  [Athksae,  p.  302.] 
COLOBATUS.  [CoBULATca] 
COXOBI  (KaAoCU,  Died.  ui.  32;  Agathaich. 
p.  46;  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  28),  8  tribe  of  Troglodyte 
situated  on  a  strip  of  land  in  the  vidnity  of  tb« 
promontory  of  Bazium  in  lat.  24°  K,  an)  on  the 
western  shore  of  tlie  Red  Sea.  Ptolany  (iv.  7.  §  7) 
mentions  a  mountain  (KoAoeiv  SfKS,  ixpor),  sod 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  77 1)  a  forest,  of  the  Colobi  (KoXo<w 
iXiros)  in  this  region,  between  Berenice  and  the 
harbour  of  Antiphilos.  Pomponius  Mela  (iii.  8)  pbcts 
a  town  of  Coloba  between  tlie  promontory  of  Aeneam 
and  rhiloteris.  The  Colobi,  like  the  entire  Tn^lo- 
dytic  nation,  were  the  subject  of  many  bbles.  In  the 
Greek  language  their  name  imparts  "  the  nratilated,* 
and  they  seem  to  have  practised  the  rite  of  circtun- 
cision  after  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves  ( Aiistot. 
Ilitt.  An.  iii.  8.  §  6;  Diod  iiL  32).  They  were  pro- 
bably a  dwarfish  people,  and  among  the  varieties  of 
the  Aethiopict  race  whose  low  stature  or  deformity  led 
finally  to  the  fable  of  the  Pygmies.  The  region 
whicli  they  inhabited  was  barren,  and  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  pasture  grounds  to  the  west  of  it  by 
their  stronger  kinsmen  or  neighbours.  Hence  their 
diet  was  principally  shell-fish  and  the  casual  pro- 
ducts of  the  chase,  ai>d  their  curtailed  jaopcftiais 
were  confirmed  by  their  poor  diet  [W.  B.  D.] 

COLOE  (KoX<(i|  Kiiuni,  Ptol.  it.  7.  §24,31; 
Stepb.  Byz.  t.  v.),  a  lake  in  Aetbioiaa,  lat  12°  N., 
through  which  fiows,  but  with  little  intermixture  of 
their  several  waters,  the  river  Astapos  (^BaJtr-d- 
Aa-el),  the  Blue  or  Dark  Kiver.  The  lake  Cdoe  is 
probably  the  Vftd  or  ViStM  of  Strabo  (xvii.  p  ti22X 
and  is  the  modem  Lake  Otmbta  or  Ttana.  There 
was  also  in  Aethiopia  a  town  named  Coloc  (Ke^ 
witAis,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  25)  of  which  the  site  is  un- 
certain (Arrian,  Peripl.  if  or.  Srythr.  p.  3 ;  Jliumert. 
Geograph.  voL  xii.  p.  167).  VK.  B.  D.] 

COLO'NAE  (KoAaraf)  or  COLORE,  a  town  in 
the  Tnnd,  140  stadia  from  Ilinm.  (Stiab.  ff.  589, 
604;  Thuc.  L  131;  Xen.  BdL  iii.  1.  §  13;  Faos. 
X.  14.  1 1.)  According  to  traditkm,  Colooae  was  in 
early  tuies  the  residence  of  a  Thradan  pcince 
Cycnus,  who  possessed  the  adjoining  country  and 
the  isUnd  of  Tenedos,  oppoate  to  which  Colonae  "as 
situated  on  th«  mainhind.  Cokmae  was  protably 
one  of  the  towns  from  which  the  inhabitants  veie 
removed  to  supply  the  population  of  Alexandria  ia 
Trou.     Pliny  (v.  30)  places  it  in  the  interior,  ami 
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speaki  of  it  as  one  of  tbe  places  that  liad  disap- 
peared. 

There  was  a  Colome  near  Lampsacns  on  the 
Hellespont,  a  fodndation  of  the  Milesians.  (Stntb. 
p.  889 ;  Arrian,  Anab.  i.  12.  §  1 1.)         [G.  L.] 

COLO'NIA,  in  Britain.  The  criticism  whith  ap- 
plies to  Camulodnnom  [Camulodusum]  has  been 
postponed  to  the  present  notice,  becaose  the  place, 
to  which  the  general  assent  of  investigators  has  as- 
signed the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  Roman 
colonf  in  Brit<un-— the  Colonia  Km'  liixv — is 
the  Caer  Cohm  of  the  British,  and  the  Camalodannm 
of  the  classical  writers.  Coir  Colon  is  a  name  in 
Nennins's  list  of  British  cities.  In  Beda  and  the 
earlier  Anglo-Saxon  authorities  we  have  such  forms 
as  Colnaceaster,  Colecettria,  &c.,  oridently  meaning 
Cokhater  in  Essex.  Lastly,  in  Henry  of  Hmiting- 
don,  we  find  the  special  statement  that  the  Briti^ 
Caer  Cohm  and  the  A.-S.  Colecutria  are  one  and 
the  same.  The  identity  of  Camulodwum  with  the 
town  thus  named  from  Colonia  is  another  question. 
Few  writers,  however,  have  disconnected  them.  The 
chief  grounds  for  the  identification  lie  in  two  pas- 
sages of  Tacitos. 

After  the  reduction  of  the  Iceni  (in  Norfolk  and 
Saflblk),  and  the  Cangi  (on  tlie  Irish  Sea) ;  after, 
too,  a  diversion  against  the  Brigantes  (to  the  north 
of  tlie  Humber),  the  fierce  nation  of  Silures  required 
repression.  For  this  purpose  a  colony  is  est-iblished 
at  Camulodunum^-"  Silorum  gens  non  atrocitate, 
non  dementia  mntabatur.  quin  helium  exerceret, 
rastrisque  legionum  premenda  foret.  Id  quo  promp- 
tiai  txniret,  colonia  Camulodunam,  valida  veteran- 
arum  mann,  dedncitur  in  agros  captives,  subsidium 
adversus  rebelles,  et  imbuendis  sociis  ad  officia  legum. 
Itnm  itufe  ad  Siluras."  {Ann.  xii.  32,  33.)  Atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  words  in  Italics.  Reference 
b  also  made  to  the  article  Cakgl  The  section,  too, 
of  Tacitus  preceding  the  one  quoted  should  be  read. 
Tills  Klls  us  that  Ostorius  had  already  fortified  the 
valleys  of  the  Sabrina  and  the  Antona  — the  Sabrina 
moining  the  Severn,  whatever  may  have  been  tlie 
meaning  of  Antona  (?  Aufona). 

Now,  witli  stations  already  effected  on  the  Severn, 
and  another  river,  which  was  certainly  nearer  to 
Wales  than  any  river  of  Essex,  how  can  we  reconcile 
the  probable  movements  of  Ostorius  with  either  of 
the  accredited  sites  of  Caniulodunum?  This  is  well 
known  to  have  lie«n  either  MaUhn,  or  Writtle  (near 
Colcketter),  each  in  Essex,  and  eadi  in  the  very  last 
place  imaginable  for  the  operations  of  a  Silurian,  a 
Brigantian.  or  a  Cangian  camptugn,  even  if  it  be 
allowed  to  suit  an  Iceninn. 

The  solution  to  these  difficulties  probably  lies  in 
the  {itct  of  Tacitus*s  autliority  being  of  a  high  value 
only  for  those  parts  of  our  island  with  which  his 
&ther-in-law  Agricola  came  in  contact,  and  for  that 
period  of  our  early  history  during  which  tliat  general 
was  BO  important  an  actor.  Now,  the  parts  that  he 
knew  best  lay  in  the  west  and  north — in  Wales  and 
Scothind — rather  than  in  the  eastern  counties. 

In  A,D.  61,  the  name  of  Camulodnnum  re-appears 
{Avn.  xir.  31);  its  geographical  and  political  rela- 
tions being  comparatively  clear.  Thus,  the  war  is 
against  the  famous  Queen  of  the  Iceni  (Boadicea), 
and  the  population  of  the  neighbourhood  is  that  of 
the  Trinolmntes  (Middlesex).  At  the  same  time, 
the  camptugn  in  Wales  is  interrupted  by  the  Icenisn 
revolt;  a  fact  to  which  we  may  possibly  trace  the 
confusion  in  the  account  of  Ostorius.  The  acttul 
nxvemeut  from  west  to  east  directed  the  attention  of 
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the  historian  towards  Wales,  whilst' tlit  probable  ra- 
pidity with  which  PauUinus  (the  general  now  under 
notice)  efiected  it,  abridged  the  distance. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Camulodunum  of  the  Ice- 
nian  campaign  is  a  place  of  pleasure,  rather  than  a 
miUtary  fortification — "NuUis  munhnentis  septam 
—  dam  amoenitati  prins  qoam  osni  consulitur." 
This  is  not  quite  what  we  expect.  It  contauis  a 
temple,  an  image  of  victory,  a  curio,  and  a  theatre. 

Where  does  Tacitus  place  it?  He  is  generally 
said  to  place  Camulodnnum  on  the  aestuary  nf  the 
Thames:  by  which  a  slight  complication,  and  the 
necessity  of  carrying  that  river  as  far  north  as  the 
BlactuxUer,  is  engendered.  Nevertheless,  though 
the  context  favours  this  view,  it  does  not  absolutely 
enforce  it  —  "  extemos  firemitus  in  curia  eorum  au- 
ditos;  consonuisse  nlulatibns  theatmm,  visamque 
speciem  tn  aeituario  Tametae  subversae  coloniae." 
This  by  no  means  says  that  the  population  of  Camu- 
lodunum saw  it.  It  might  have  been  seen  in  London. 
The  passage  continues  —  "jam  oceannm  cruento 
aspectn;  dilabente  aestn,  humanorum  corporum  ef- 
figies relictas,  ut  Britanni  ad  spem,  ita  veterani  ad 
metnm  trahebant."  As  these  reterant  were  the  real 
occupants  of  Camulodnnum,  the  extract  is,  pro  tanto, 
in  favour  of  Tacitus's  having  placed  it  on  the  Thames. 
Still,  as  already  stated,  it  is  not  conclnsive.  The 
chief  reason,  however,  for  giving  the  passage  in  full 
will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

Ptolemy's  Camudolanum  is  a  town  of  the  Trino- 
antes,  on  the  Imensa  aestuary,  the  Trinoantes  being 
east  of  the  Simeni,  whose  town  is  Venta.  The 
current  explanation  of  this  passage  is,  that  the  Si- 
meni are  the  Iceni  of  the  other  anthons,  and  Venta 
the  Venta  Icenorum  (=JVorwtcA).  In  a  previous 
passage,  we  have,  in  the  following  order,  from  north 
to  south,  (1)  the  Metaris  aestuary  (=  the  Wash), 
(2)  the  river  Gariennus  (  Yare),  (3)  a  promontory, 
(4)  the  outlets  of  the  river  Idumanma,  (5)  the  Ta- 
missa  aestuary.  Now,  the  Tamissa  aestuary  is  the 
Imensa  aestuary,  and  the  £i-(f»-raannia  the  Black~ 
water.  At  least,  such  is  the  view  suggested  by  the 
element  da  (=  blade). 

Turning  from  Ptolemy  to  the  Itineraries,  we  find 
equal  elements  of  confusion.  In  the  Jiflh,  we  have 
Colonia  ;  in  tlie  ninth,  Camtdoduman. 

Colonia  is  52  miles  from  London,  Camulodunum 
51. 


From  London  to 

M.P. 
Caesaromagus  -  xxviii. 
Colonia  -        -  xxiiii. 

lii. 


From  Cttittttlodu- 
num  to 

M.P. 
Canoninm  -  -  viii, 
Caesaromagus  -  xii. 
Durolitum  -  -  xvi. 
Loodon       -        -  XV. 


The  distance  between  Caesarainagtu  and  Colonia 
coincides  somewhat  less  closely. 

Even  the  identification  of  Colonia  with  Col- 
chester is  shaded  by  a  doubt  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  river  Coin  took  its  name  from  Colonia, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  Colchester  is  other 
than  the  Camp  upon  the  Cohe. 

Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  the  contrary 
opinion,  the  present  writer,  after  bahuicing  the  con- 
flicting difiiculties,  finds  the  best  solution  in  doubting 
the  identity  of  Colonia  and  Camulodunum,  The 
first  he  believes  to  have  been  Col  Chester,  the  second 
MaMon,  name  fi>r  name  in  each  case.  [B.  G.  L.] 
1X3 
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COLCNIA  AGBIPPI'NA,  or  AORIPPINEN- 
SIS,  or  •imply  AGRIPPl'NA  iCologne,  u  the 
French  and  KnglUh  call  it ;  Coin,  and  A'oM,  a<  the 
Grrmans  call  it),  a  town  oo  tb«  left  bank  of  the 
Bhioa  on  tbe  Rooian  road,  ithich  ran  from  Auinuta 
Kouraoorum  {Angst  ntar  BAk)  past  Strauburg, 
Worm*,  Uamt,  Bmgtn,  CoHmz,  and  Amn.  Tba 
road  wa«  continued  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
from  Cologne,  through  Noreainm  (iVniat),  Coknia 
Trajana  {Kellen  near  CUvet),  Km-ionia^us  (,Ny- 
vttgeni),  and  thence  to  LuKduntun  (^Ltgden).  The 
position  is  determined  bf  the  Itineraries  and  by  the 
name.  There  are  alio  medaU  of  Colonia  Agrip- 
poenxis,  and  the  name  ocean  on  msciiptioni. 

This  town  was  originallj  called  Oppidum  UU- 
omm  (Tacit.  Am.  i.  36),  and  it  was  the  chief  town 
of  the  Ubii,  a  German  nt>tion.  The  Ubii  were  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Bhine  in  Caesar's  time;  but 
under  Augostos  they  removed  across  the  Khine 
nnder  the  protection  of  U.  \'ipsamiu  Agrippa,  to 
escape  from  the  attacks  of  tlieir  neighbours  tbe 
Catti.  Agrippina,  the  «i>'e  of  CUodius  and  the 
daughter  of  Gernianicus  Cao>>ar,  who  was  bom  at 
the  Uppidmn  Ubioram  while  her  father  commanded 
in  these  parts  prevailed  on  her  hukband  (a.  d.  51) 
to  send  a  colony  of  veteran  soldiers  there,  and  from 
that  time  the  pkce  had  her  name.  (Tacit.  Ann. 
xil  27 ;  Strabo,  p.  194.)  The  Agrippinenses  were 
made  Juris  Italici  (Psulns.  Dig.  50.  tiu  15.  s.8),that 
is,  the  place  had  the  Jus  ItaUcum,  which  was  a  grest 
privilege;  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  it  was  con- 
ferred at  the  time  of  the  colonisation  or  afterwards. 
An  inscription  in  Gruter  (p.  436)  shows  that  it  was 
«1m  callol  Culonia  Claudia  Au^^mta  Agrippinen- 
bium.  Tacitus  (Cemt.  c.  28 ;  tlitt.  iv.  28)  observes 
that  the  Ubii  were  willingly  called  Agrippinenses, 
from  the  name  of  their  founder  (conditoris  sui),  as  if 
Agrippa  fonnded  the  colony,  though,  in  the  passage 
already  cited,  Tacitus  ascribes  the  foundation  of  the 
colony  to  Agrippina,  or  to  her  interest  at  least. 
(See  tlie  note  of  Lipnios  on  this  passage.) 

Cologne  is  well  placed  for  a  h>rge  town,  being 
iust  below  the  point  where  the  flats  of  the  Nether- 
lands commence,  in  a  fertile  conntty,  and  forming  a 
convenient  place  of  transit  between  the  countries  on 
the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Rliine.    Its  position  on 
the  German  frontier  involved  it  in  trouble  during 
the  insurrection  of  Civilis,  whom  tlie  people  at  Icnjtli 
joined.     The  Tranjirhenane  Gennans  were  jealoiLs  of 
Cologne,  which  had  grown  rich.   (Tacit.  ^w<.iT.28.) 
The  Colonia  was  protected  by  a  wall,  which  the  rude 
Germans  on  the  other  bank  of  tbe  Rhme  considered  | 
a  badge  of  shtvery.     The  Roman  settlers  and  the  { 
Germans  in  the  place  had  intermarried.     The  town  { 
liad  a  transit  trade,  which  was  burdened  with  duties;  I 
and  probably  the  people  levied  tolls  on  the  boats  that 
went  up  and  down  the  river  (Tacit.  //«t  iv.  63 — 
65),  an  obstacle  to  commerce  which  long  existed  on 
the  Rhine. 

Cologne  became  the  chief  town  of  Germania  Se- 
cunda  or  Inferior.  Anlns  Vitellius  was  at  Cologne, 
as  governor  of  the  Lower  Germania,  when  he  was 
pnwlaiuied  emperor  by  the  soldiers.  (Sueton.  ViuU. 
c.  8.)  There  was  a  temple  of  Mars  at  C.il>gne.  in 
which  A  sword  was  hung  up,  that  was  sai  I  to  have  ' 
been  the  sword  of  Divus  Julius.  Vitellius  vent 
about  the  most  crowded  streets  of  Cologne  with  this 
Bwonl  in  hw  hand,  when  he  w.i.s  proclaimed  emperor, 
and  carried  it  off  vrith  him.  But  he  sent  the  sword 
with  which  Otho  killed  hunself,  to  be  dedicated  in 
the  temple  f£ Man  at  Cologne.  (ViuU.  c.  10.) 
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I  Trqan  was  also  at  Cologne  whm  Mem  died 
A.D.  98,  and  he  assumed  the  imperial  insignia  there. 
(0ra8.TiL  12.)  Ammianns  (zv.  II)  mentiaos  Co- 
logne under  the  name  of  Agiippioi,  and  Tanpi 
{Tongern),  as  la)^  and  rich  citie*  of  Seconda 
.  Gemania.  The  place  was  taken  by  tlie  Fcuks, 
,  but  was  reooTend  by  Julian  about  a.jk  356,  at 
which  time  it  was  a  strongly  fortified  place.  It  is 
also  mentioned  by  Zosunus  (L  38),  under  th«  name 
of  Agrippina,  as  a  very  Urge  city.  In  the  Nutitia  it 
is  called  "  Uetropolis  civitas  AgripptDeosaum.* 
I  The  Roman  remains  of  Cologne  consist  of  what  is 
I  called  the  PfiiSenporte,  supposed  to  be  the  old  Poiu 
Claudia,  with  the  inscription  C.  C.  A.  A.,  and  acoie 
remains  of  the  walls.  Many  statoaa,  sarcophagi, 
and  other  Roman  remains  have  been  fband  thexe. 
Some  authorities  speak  of  traces  of  a  subterraneaa 
passage  from  Cologne  to  Treves,  which  is  an  absnid 
fiction.  There  was  a  Roman  road  from  Aogosta 
Trevirorum  to  Cologne,  the  line  of  which  appean  to 
be  indicated  plain  enough  in  some  parts  by  the 
directions  and  position  of  the  modem  road.  The 
old  town  of  Cologne  was  that  which  was  surrounded 
with  walls  by  the  Rumans,  and  until  near  the  cIom 
of  the  twelfth  century  was  called  the  "  civitas  intra 
coloniam."  The  circuit  of  the  ancient  Colocia  is 
described  by  Gelenins  (/>e  admiranda  tacra  et  eieUi 
magnitudiae  Coloaiae,  CoL  1645,  4ta.;  referred  to 
by  Eichhom).  About  a.  d.  1 180  a  new  wall  inclosed 
the  suburbs. 

Cologne  was  made  a  Roman  city  "  juris  Italici,' 
which  means  that  the  municipal  government  and  a 
hmiled  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  city  magistrates,  whether  they  wen 
called  Duumviri  or  by  any  other  name,  and  of  an 
Ordo  (Curia).  The  criminal  jnrisdicti<»i  and  the 
jurisdiction  in  more  important  civil  matters  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Consularis  or  governor  of  Germania 
Secunda,  whose  residence  was  at  Cokigne.  It  seems 
a  very  reasonable  conjecture  that  this  unportant  city 
never  entirely  lost  its  original  constitution,  and  that 
its  municipal  system  as  it  existed  in  the  middle  ages, 
as  they  are  called,  is  of  Roman  original.  Though 
this  cannot  be  proved,  it  is  shown  to  be  very  probable 
by  Eichhom  (Ueher  den  Urtprmg  der  Stadtitdu* 
Vir/atsung  m  DaiUeJilaad,  ZeiUckrifl  fir  Go- 
chidit.  RechtiwUsemcha/t,  Band  ii).  Tbe  place  fell 
into  the  hands  of  tfab  Franks  in  tin  fint  half  of  the 
fiflh  century,  a.  d.  ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  tbe  Roman 
general  Aetius  reooverad  it,  as  some  assume,  the 
Romans  did  not  keep  it,  for  Childeiic,  the  father  of 
Chlodowig,  had  possession  of  the  place.  He  spared 
the  fortifications  of  Cologne,  though  he  destroyed 
those  of  Trtves.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  Franlush 
kings  in  Chlodowig's  time,  and  is  d^en  mentioned  in 
Fninkish  history  as  a  strongly  fortified  phue.  It  is 
well  known  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Franks 
allowed  their  Roman  sulgects  to  retain  thor  own 
law,  and  it  necessarily  follows  that  tliey  must  have 
allowed  them,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  retain  the 
Roman  institutions,  without  which  the  Roman  law 
could  not  have  been  applied.  Cologne  was  the  fiist 
large  Roman  town  that  the  Frankly  kings  got  pos- 
session of,  and  there  were  reasons  sufficient  why  they 
should  allow  this  ancient  and  powerful  city  to  retun 
its  municipal  constitution ;  and  it  is  diflictilt  to  think 
of  any  reasons  why  they  should  destroy  it.  The  in- 
vestigation of  tins  subject  by  Eichhom  is  highly 
intcn■,^ting.  [O.  L.] 

COLO'SU  EQUE6TRIS  NOIODUNUM  (A>»>), 
a  tonni  in  the  coontiy  cf  the  Helvetii,  wluch  the 
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'  Itmeraries' place  on  the  nod  from  Genaia  to  Lscns 
Laiuonhu  (ixmnwK).  It  U  fint  sienticawd  b; 
Plin]r  (ir.  7),  and  then  b;  Ptolemy  (u.  9),  who 
aaagns  it  to  tlic  SeqnanL  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  aimply 
name  it  Eqnestris ;  and  ao  it  is  nained  in  the  Itine- 
raries. On  some  inscriptiom  it  is  called  Civ.  Eqnes- 
trinm,  and  CSoL  Jolia  Eqn. ;  from  which  some  hare 
conelnded  that  it  was  founded  by  C.  Jnlins  Caesar. 
In  the  Notitia  it  is  called  Civ.  Eqaestriom  Noio- 
dngmn.  The  naftie  Noiodmiam,  snd  the  position  of 
Eqaestiis  in  the  Itineraries,  determine  the  site  of  the 
place  witii  certamty.  The  district  m  which  Nyon 
stands  is  called  Pa)^  Eqoestricns  in  a  document  of 
the  year  lOU ;  and  it  is  said  that  tiie  people  <^  the 
conntiy  sUU  call  this  district  Enqaatn.  (D'Anville, 
Notice,  4^\  Walckenaer,  Qiographie,  4^,  de* 
dmla,  vd.  iL  p.  3 1 6.)  [0.  L.] 

COLO'NIA  TRAJA'NA,  is  only  mentioned  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  and  the  Table.  It  is  on  the 
road  from  Colonia  Agrippinensis  (Cologne)  to  Lng- 
dunnm  (Leydm).  Colonia  Trajana  is  between 
Vetera  and  Burginatinm.  It  is  ai^roed  that  the 
place  is  Kellen  or  ATeUn,  near  Clivee,  or  ClHee 
ilsdf,  as  some  supptne.  [6.  L.] 

COLCyNIDES  (Ko\«w»»5),  a  town  in  the  SW. 
of  Messenia,  described  by  Pansanias  as  standing  npcn 
a  height  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea,  and  40 
stadia  fiom  Ajsine.  The  inhabitants  affirmed  that 
they  were  not  Messeniana,  but  a  colony  led  fiom 
Athens  by  Colaenus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pbitaich 
{Pkitep.  18)  nnder  the  name  of  Colmis  (KoAvvIi) 
as  a  {^ace  which  Philopoemen  marched  to  relieve ; 
bat  according  to  the  narrative  of  Livy  (xzxix.  49) 
Corone  was  the  place  towards  which  Philopoemen 
marched.  [Corose.]  The  site  of  Colonides  is  nn- 
oertain.  Leake  places  it  npon  the  Meesenian  gulf  at 
Ktutiliaf  where  are  some  remains  of  ancient  build- 
ings, N.  of  Koroni,  the  site  of  Asine;  bnt  the  French 
cooimission  suppose  it  to  have  stood  on  the  bay  of 
Phoenicns,  NW.  of  the  promontory  Acritas.  (Pans. 
iv.34.  §§  8,  12;  PtoL  iii.  15.  §  7,  who  calls  it  Ko- 
Atwi);  Leake,  Pdopoimeaaca,  p.  195;  Boblaye,  Re- 
citeneiet,  &c.,  p.  112.) 

COLCyNIS,  an  ishmd  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  12. 
>- 19)  as  aS  the  coast  of  Argolis.  From  the  order 
in  which  he  enumerates  the  names,  and  from  Colonis 
occurring  in  his  text  in  the  place  of  Uydroa  ("  Ti- 
parenns,  Aperopia,  Colonui,  Aristera,  Calauria"), 
Leake  coi^ectures  that  Colonis  and  Hydreia  were 
one  and  the  aame  Island  {Pehpomtenaai,  p.  286); 
but  Klepert  gives  the  name  of  Colonis  to  the  small 
island  &  of  ^p^tno. 

COLOTflJS  AGORAEUS.  [Athknae,  p.  298, 
b-] 

COLCyxUS  HI'PPIUS.    [AxncA,  p.  326,  a.1 

COLOPE'NE,  CULUPE-JJE,  or  CALUPENE 
(KoXgvn)!^),  a  district  in  Pontna  on  the  border  of 
Armenia  Minor.  (Strab.  p.  660.)  Pliny  (vi.  3) 
places  Sebastia  and  Scbastopolis  in  Colopene.  As  to 
the  position  of  this  district,  see  PoNTUs.      [G.  L.] 

CO'LOPHON  (JHoKixtKir:  Eth.  Koho^viot'),  one 
of  the  Ionian  cities  of  Asia,  (btmded,  according  to 
traditioo,  by  Andraemon.  The  tomb  of  Andraemon 
was  00  the  left  as  a  man  went  from  Colophon,  after 
owsine  the  river  Calaoo.  (  Paosan.  viL  3.  §  5.)  It 
was  1 20  stadia  from  Lebedns,  which  was  north  of  it : 
and  from  Ephesns,  which  was  south  of  it,  70  stadia, 
^rect  sailing,  bnt  120  along  the  coast.  (Strab.  p. 
643.)  The  Uttlo  river  Hales  or  Ales  flowed  by  Co- 
lophon, and  wax  noted  for  the  coolness  of  its  water. 
(Pans,  viil  28.  §  3.)    The  place  was  a  short  dis- 
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tance  fnsn  the  oosst;  and  its  port  was  Notinm  (N<i- 
Tiov),  with  respect  to  which  Colophon  was  called 
the  npper  city  (4  bw  s^Au,  Thne.  iii.  34). 

Colapbon  and  Ephesos  did  not,  like  the  other 
Ionian  cities  of  Asia,  celebrate  the  festival  of  the 
Apatoria;  for  soma  reason  or  other  connected  with 
an  affair  of  blood.  (Herod.  L  147.)  At  an  early 
period  in  the  history  cf  Colophon,  some  of  the  citizens 
being  exiled  by  the  opposite  faction,  retired  to 
Smyrna,  where  they  were  received.  Bat,  watching 
an  opportonity,  they  seized  the  town,  and  the  matter 
was  at  last  settled  by  the  Smymaeans  agreeing  to 
go  away  with  all  their  moveables,  and  leaving 
Smyrna  in  possession  of  the  Colophonian  exiles. 
(Herod.  L  150;  compare  the  confused  story  in  Strabo, 
p.  633,  abont  Smyrna  and  Colophon.)  Herodotus 
mentions  Nothim  as  an  Aeolian  dty  (i.  149);  and 
some  critics  have  sipposed  that  be  means  the  Kotinm 
which  was  the  port  or  lower  dty  of  Oolofdion;  • 
snppositirai  that  needs  no  refutation. 

Colophon  was  taken  by  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia. 
(Herod.  L  14.)  Alyattes,  one  of  his  snccessiffs,  took 
"  Smyrna,  the  city  that  was  founded  from  Colophon  ' 
(Herod,  i  16), — in  which  passage  Herodotus  ap- 
peara  to  allnde  to  the  story  of  Smyrna  that  he  tells 
in  another  place  (i.  150).  Colophon  is  seldom  men- 
tioned. Earty  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Persians 
got  possession  of  the  npper  town  or  Colophon,  owing 
to  the  people  quarrelling  among  themselves.  The 
party  who  were  expelled  mamtained  themselves  in 
Notinm;  bat  even  they  ooold  not  agree,  and  a  Per- 
sian faction  was  formed  in  Notium.  The  party  op. 
posed  to  the  Persians  called  in  Paches,  the  Athenian 
commander,  who  drove  the  Peisian  party  out  of 
Notinm,  and  gave  it  back  to  the  Colophonians.  ex- 
cept those  who  had  been  on  the  Persian  side.  After- 
wards the  Athenians  sent  some  settiers  to  Notium, 
and  collected  there  all  the  Colophonians  that  they 
could  from  the  dties  to  which  they  had  fled.  (Thau 
iii.  34.)  Notium  and  Colophon  are  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (Hdl.  i.  1.  §  4)  as  distinct  towns. 

Lysimachns,  a  Macedonian,  and  one  of  Alexan- 
der's body-gnud,  who,  after  Alexander's  death,  made 
himself  king  of  the  Thradans,  destroyed  Lebedus 
and  Colophon,  snd  removed  the  people  to  his  new 
dty  of  Ephesns.  (Pans.  i.  9.  8  7,  vii.  3.  §  4.)  The 
Colophonii  were  the  only  people  of  those  removed  to 
Epbesus  who  resisted  Lvaimachus  and  his  Macedo- 
nians; and  those  who  fell  in  the  battle  were  buried 
on  the  way  from  Colophon  to  CUms,  on  the  left; 
side  of  the  road.  Probably  a  lai^e  mound  was 
raised  over  the  dead.  Antiochns,  king  of  Syria,  in 
his  war  witli  the  Romans  (b.  c.  190),  unsucx^cssfally 
besieged  Notium,  wliich  Livy  (xxxvii.  26)  calls 
"  oppidnm  Colophonium,"  and  he  observes  that  it 
was  about  two  miles  from  Old  Colophon.  On  the 
settlement  of  aiSurs  after  the  war  with  Antiochns, 
the  Romans  gave  to  the  Colophonii  "  who  dwelt  in 
Notium  "  freedom  from  taxation  (immunitas),  as  a 
reward  for  thdr  fidelity  to  them  in  the  war.  (Liv. 
xxxviit  39.)  Polybins  akio  calls  the  Colophonii 
"  those  who  dwelt  in  Notinm  "  (xxii.  27).  But 
it  was  still  the  fashion  to  speak  of  Colophon  as  Cicero 
does  (pro  Leg.  ManU.  c.  12)  when  be  mentions 
Colophon  as  one  of  the  dties  plundered  by  the  pirates 
in  his  own  time.  This  Colophon  seems  to  be  Notium. 
Strabo  does  not  mention  Notium;  and  he  speaks  of 
Colophon  ss  if  the  old  dty  existed  when  he  wrote, 
though  his  remarks  on  the  distance  from  Ephesns 
seem  to  apply  rather  to  Notium  or  New  Colophon 
than  to  the  oU  town.     Meb  (L  17)  mentions  Colo- 
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phon,  ind  not  Motiom.  Pliny  (▼.  S9)  my*  thst 
Colophon  U  in  the  interior,  aud  that  the  Ualesas  (the 
Ales  of  Patuanian)  flowi  hj  it  "  Next  ii  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  of  Clarai,  Lebedn*:  then  was  also 
Notioro,  a  town."  Thia  ia  a  good  example  of  Pliny's 
carelesa  compilation.  Thncydides  tells  oa  that 
Motiom  was  the  town  on  the  coast  or  naral  town, 
and  that  Colophon  was  the  upper  town;  and  Liry 
distinnnishea  the  two  clearly,  and  gives  the  distance 
of  Old  Colophon  from  the  coast.  The  site  of  Notiom 
and  Colophon  is  easily  determined,  being  near  to 
Claroa.  [Clabcs.]  Chandler  mts  that  there  are 
no  ruins  at  Notium.  and  only  some  miserable  cabins 
on  the  site  of  Colophon.  Notium  must  hare  been  as 
old  as  Colophon:  it  was  mentioned  by  Hecataeus  in 
bis  Asia  as  a  city  of  Ionia  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.  N^io»> 

Straho  says  that  the  Colopboaians  bad  once  a  good 
navy,  and  an  excellent  caraliy.  Their  cavalry  was 
so  superior  as  to  assure  the  victory  to  the  side  on 
which  it  fought,  whence  he  says  came  the  proverb, 
"  He  has  put  the  Colophon  to  it "  (rbr  KaXo^vra 
tw&iiKtr)  whenever  a  matter  was  brought  to  a 
certain  tenninatian.  TheSrholiastootbeTbeaetetns 
of  Plato  (on  the  words  t4»  KoKixpira  iniTiniCv 
vpoo^iSaCw)  gives  a  different  explanation.  He  says 
that  when  the  twelve  Ionian  states  assembled  at  the 
Panionium,  if  the  votes  were  equal,  the  Colophonii 
had  the  casting  vote,  for  they  received  the  Smyr- 
naeans  to  live  with  them,  on  behalf  of  wham  they 
had  this  vote;  whence  the  proretb  was  used  to  ex- 
pms  a  casting  or  deriding  vote. 

Colophon  was  one  of  the  phices  that  cUimed  to  be 
the  birthplace  of  Homer.  It  was  the  native  city  of 
Mimnennus,  an  elegia-  port;  of  the  musician  Polym- 
nestos;  of  Phoenix,  a  writer  of  iambi  (Pans.  L  9. 
§  7.);  of  Hermesianax,  an  elegiac  writer  (Atlien.  p. 
597,  who  quotes  a  krge  fragment);  of  Antimachns, 
an  epic  poet;  of  Xenophanes,  a  writer  of  silli;  and 
of  Nicander,  whose  Theriaca  is  extant. 

The  resin  of  Colophon  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as 
an  article  of  commerce;  and  it  is  also  mentioned  by 
Dioscorides(Pliny,xiv. 20, and  Harduin's note)  under 
the  name  Colophoiiia,  which  the  French  call  Colo- 
phane.  The  mountain  Gallesns,  near  Colophon 
(Strab.  p.  642.),  is  a  huge  mass  covered  with  noble 
pines,  and  it  abounds  in  water.  The  mountain  sup- 
plied the  pine  wood  for  the  resin.  [G.  L.] 


Cora  OF  CoLOPiioJt. 

COLOSSAE  (KoAoiriroI:  Eth.  K«\«<r<n|«Jt,  K»- 
Aair<r<Kvi),  a  city  of  Phrypia,  first  mentioned  by 
Herodotna  (vii.  30)  as  a  hirge  city  of  Phrygia,  on 
the  Lycus,  a  branch  of  the  Maeander.  Xerxes,  on 
\m  march  to  iiardes,  B.  a  481,  reached  Colossae 
lifter  leaving  Anaoa.  [Anaua.]  The  younger  Cyrus, 
on  his  march  from  Sardes  towards  the  Euphrate-, 
n.  c.  401 ,  pa.>>s«d  through  Colossae.  He  crossed  the 
Maeander,  and  after  a  march  throngh  Phrygia  of 
8  parasangs  from  the  river,  he  came  to  Colossae, 
a  large  anil  proepcrous  city.  {Anab.  i.  2.  §  6,  &c.) 
The  march  of  Cyras  from  ColoHsae  to  Celaenae  was 
20  parasangs.  The  position  of  Colossae  south 
of  the  tiacander  is  determined  by  these  two  antbori- 
tics.     .Straho  (pp.  576 — 578)  phices  Colossae  near 


COLOSSAE. 

Laodiceia  on  the  Lycos.  In  his  time  Apunda  C>- 
botos  and  Laodiceia  were  the  largest  cities  in  tins 
part  of  Pbiygia.  Laodiceia  was  then  the  chief  town 
of  a  ooDTentns,  to  which  Colosaae  and  mote  than 
twenty  other  towns  bdooged.  Both  Laodicaia  and 
Colnasae  were  famed  for  their  wool,  and  the  futtt 
of  Colossae  also  derived  a  great  pn£t  from  their  skill 
in  dyeing  it.  (See  Groskord's  note  on  the  passafEC 
of  Strain,  p,  578;  TnmtL  ^trwi.  ToL  iL  p.  533.) 
The  npper  valley  of  the  Mai-andff  was  a  abeep-fced- 
ing  country. 

Colossae  had  beoome  a  place  of  compatatiTely 
little  importance  in  Strain's  time.  In  the  middle 
ages  there  arose  near  it  a  town  called  Chmae  (Xmu, 
or  Xorat),  and  Colossae  diaappeand.  Chonae  was 
the  birthphue  of  Nicetas  Choiiiates,  one  of  the  By- 
zantine historians.  East  of  DtnaH  there  is  a  pbce 
now  called  Khonot,  or  Chonot,  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  mountain  range  of  Cadmns.  Amndell  (.int 
Minor,  voL  ii.  pi  159,  &c)  suppoeee  that  Kkouot, 
which  is  certainly  the  site  of  Chixiae,  ia  also  the  site 
of  Colossae;  and  that  the  name  Chonae  snpeiaednl 
that  of  Colosaae  under  the  Byiantine  Empire.  His 
deHcription  is  not  clear.  Hamiltan  {ReteartHa,  to. 
vol.  L  p  508)  foond  extensiTe  ruins  of  an  ancient 
city  about  three  miles  north  of  Khonot.  On  thtt 
site  are  large  blocks  of  stone,  foundations  of  build- 
ings, and  fragments  of  columns,  architrsves  and 
cornices.  Ue  also  found  "  the  liolloiv  cavea  of  a 
theatre,  built  on  the  aide  of  a  low  alopiog  hill,  and 
of  which  several  seats  were  still  m  titu."  Ue  d<m 
not  mention  any  inscriptions.  Herodotna  says  that 
the  Lycus  disappears  in  Colonae  by  sinking  into  a 
cleft  (xdiTMB  7^>).  and  after  running  about  five 
stadia  under  ground  it  appears  agun  and  flows  into 
the  Maeander.  If  this  clefi  or  hole  can  be  deter- 
mined, we  may  be  pretty  certain  that  we  hare  ascef^ 
tained  the  site  of  Colossae.  Hamilton,  who  examined 
the  gnmnd  carefiilly,  found  the  necropolis  or  boiying 
place  of  this  dty,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  to  be  on 
one  side  of  a  river,  and  the  theatre  and  other  ruins 
on  the  opposite  side.  There  is  a  bridge,  which  cnxces 
a  rapid  stream,  flowing  from  east  to  west;  and  this 
river  is  "  formed  by  the  jnnction  of  three  rivere,  which 
luite  their  waters  immediately  above  the  bridce.' 
The  chief  stream  is  called  the  rcAorti^  which  Ha- 
milton supposes  to  be  the  Lycus.  Another  stiejm 
ia  called  Ak-tu  (white  water),  and  possesses  highly 
petrifying  qualities.  Below  the  bridge  is  a  narrov 
gorge,  through  which  the  waters  of  the  united  rivers 
flow.  Ue  found  that  the  Ak-t»  had  once  fallen  iato 
the  Lycus  lower  down  than  where  it  now  does,  ex- 
actly at  tlie  place  where  the  chasm  ia  narronsL 
Another  Urge  stream  falls  over  the  cliff  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  or  the  side  opposite  to  the  Ai-f 
which  runs  fnim  the  NW.  This  river  has  slso  the 
same  qualities  as  the  Ai-tn,  and  makes  a  gieat 
deposit,  foiming  difis  of  travertine,  and  burying  the 
plants  and  other  substances  that  are  in  its  way. 
This  operation  is  going  on  rapidly,  and  the  difis  on 
each  ude  have  been  formed  by  it.  Hamiltan  adds, 
"  it  is  evident,  tbat  if  the  water  always  flowed  in  tht 
same  channel,  these  cliRs  would  approach  each  other, 
and  continue  to  overhang  the  river  until  a  nataral 
bridge  were  completed  by  the  tonching  of  the  opposite 
sides,  while  the  arch  or  passage  of  the  river  bek>w 
would  be  kept  clear,  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  not 
allowing  the  deposit  of  the  calcareoos  matter.  It  is 
indeed  most  apparent  that  this  has  been  the  case, 
that  the  two  chfis  have  been  here  joined,  and  thus 
fonned  the  x^l""'  "Pii,  through  which,  as  Uendotos 
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-reports,  the  water  Sowed  bj  a  subtenimeah  channel 
for  half  a  mile,  the  soft  cnut  having  been  in  all  pn>- 
babilitj  sabteqoently  broken  op  by  an  earthqnake. 
In  the  hollow  below  the  bridge  are  several  mills, 
which  are  tamed  hy  the  petrifying  stream  of  the 
At-tu;  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  accnmnlntion  of 
calcareons  matter,  it  has  been  i^eqnently  necessary 
to  change  their  poeition;  they  woold  otherwise  be 
soon  choked  np,  and  bnried  in  the  calcareons  silt 
deposited  Tonnd  tKm  by  the  spray  and  overflowings 
of  the  mill  stream."  This  very  clear  and  instructive 
explanation,  (bonded  on  the  examination  of  the  spot 
by  a  practised  eye,  leaves  no  donbt  abont  the  con- 
closion,  that  tiiis  is  the  spot  within  Colossae 
which  Herodotns  describes,  thongh,  as  Hamilton  ob- 
serres,  it  may  still  be  doobted  whether  the  Lycos  is 
the  river  which  now  flows  through  the  centre  of  the 
phun,  or  the  At-m.  This,  however,  is  not  very 
material :  one  rf  these  streams  is  certainly  the  Lycus. 
The  pas^e  in  Pliny  (xxxi.  2)  is  now  fully  ex- 
plained :  "  at  Colossae  there  is  a  stream,  into  which 
if  bricks  are  thrown,  they  come  oot  stones."  Hamil- 
ton observes  that  the  Ak-m,  which  joins  the  Tchonk 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  would  soon  cover  a  brick 
with  a  thick  incrustation,  and  even  fill  the  pores  by 
infiltration.     This  is,  no  doubt,  what  Pliny  means. 

Colossae  was  one  of  the  early  Christian  churches 
of  Asia,  and  the  apostle  Paul  addressed  <Hie  of  his 
epistles  to  the  people  of  this  place.  It  does  not 
appear  from  the  epistle  that  he  viated  Colossae, 
and  an  expression  (L  3,  4)  has  been  cited  to  show 
that  he  had  not  been  there;  and  also  another  (ii.  1). 
But  the  want  of  words  to  jirove  directly  that  he  was 
at  Colossae,  does  not  jostify  the  conclusion  that  he 
never  was  there,  especially  as  we  know  that  he  went 
over  all  the  country  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia. 

The  epigraph  on  the  coins  of  Colossae  is  hiitos 
KoXoffatjyuv.  [G.  L.] 

COLTA  (ri  IUXto,  Arrian,  TncHc  26),  a  small 
place  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  visited  by  the  fleet  of 
Meaicfatu.     Its  position  is  uncertain.  [V.] 

COLTHEIIE  (KoxeTjnf,  Ptol.  v.  13),  a  district  in 
the  K.  of  Armenia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes.  St. 
Martin  {Mem.  tar  TArmenie,  vol.  L  p.  127)  iden- 
tifies it  with  Koghthen  in  VaAourugaa.  (Comp. 
Bitter,  Erdtmde,  vol.  x.  p.  547.)         [E.  B.  J.] 

COLUBRA'RLA.     [Balkarks,] 

COLUMBA.       [BA1.EARK8.] 

COLY'EKGIA  {Kukvtfuyia),  a  promontory  of 
Argolis,  placed  by  Pansanias  (ii.  34.  §  8)  between 
Bucrphaja  and  Bnporthmos;  hot  as  there  are  no 
promontories  on  this  coast,  Leake  conjectures  that 
Cotyergia  may  have  been  the  eastern  cape  of  the 
island  of  Hydreli.  {Pehpotmaiaca,  p.  285,  seq.; 
eomp.  Bobktye,  Recherche*,  &c,  p.  60.) 

COLYTUS.      [COLLTTOB.] 

COMANA.  1.  Ik  Poktcs  {VHfuan  rk  iy  rf 
Tlimif,  or  K6iu>ya  rlt  Tlomuti:  Gvmtnek),  a  place 
in  Pontos  above  Phanoroea,  as  Strabo  says  (p.  557), 
fho  has  a  long  notice  of  this  place,  Ptolemy  (v.  6) 
fixes  it  in  Praitns  Galaticns,  but  it  afterwards 
belonged  to  Pontos  Polemoniacns.  Justinian  phwed 
it  in  one  of  the  foor  divisions  of  Armenia,  which 
division  he  called  the  Second  Armenia,  as  appears 
from  one  of  his  NoveUae  {Nov.  31.  c  1 ).  The  Table 
places  Gomana  on  a  inad  that  rons  east  from 
Tavinm,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  make  much  of  this 
•wite.  Strabo  (p.  547)  describing  the  course  of  the 
river  Iris  says,  tiiat  it  flows  from  the  country  called 
I'hanaroea,  and  has  its  soorces  in  Pontos  itself:  its 
o»u*  is  through  Comana  Pontica,  and  through  the 
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ferula  plain  Daxunonitis  to  the  west :  it  then  turns 
to  the  north  at  Gaziura.  We  thus  learn  that  it  was 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Iris,  and  we  know  frran 
Gragorius  of  Myasa  that  it  was  near  Neocaesarea 
{NUaar).  In  the  book  on  the  Alexandrine  War 
(c.  35),  a  kifly  range  of  hills,  covered  with  forests, 
is  said  to  extend  fh>m  Pontic  Comana  to  Armenia 
Minor,  which  range  divides  Cappadocia  from  Armenia. 
Hamilton  (Retearcha,  fc.,  vol  i.  p.  450)  discovered 
at  a  phice  called  Gtmenei  on  the  Tocat-ta,  th* 
modem  name  of  the  Iris,  some  remains  of  an  ancient 
town,  and  part  of  a  bridge  apparently  of  Komon 
construction.  There  seems  no  donbt  that  Gummet 
is  the  site  of  Comana  Pontica.  It  is  about  seven 
miles  north-east  of  Tocat,  Pliny  simply  speaks 
of  Comana  as  a  Manteium,  or  the  seat  of  an  oracle 
(vi.  3).  It  is  stated  that  it  appears  from  inscrip- 
tions to  have  got  the  name  of  Uierocaesarea  under 
the  Romans  (Forbiger,  vol.  ii.  p.  428,  note),  the 
prefix  Hiero  or  "  sacred,"  indicating  the  character  of 
the  phKe.  The  position  of  Comana  made  it  a  great 
mart  {tftMopuor')  for  the  merchants  that  came  from 
Armenia. 

Comana  was  dedicated  to  the  same  goddess  as 
Comana  in  Cappadocia,  and  was  saii  to  be  a  colony 
or  settlement  from  the  Cappadocian  city.  The 
religious  ceremonial  was  nearly  the  same  in  both 
places,  and  the  priests  had  like  privileges.  Under 
the  early  kings  of  Pontus,  there  were  annually  two 
great  processions  in  honour  of  the  goddess,  on  wliicb 
occasions  the  chief  priest  wore  a  diadem,  and  he  was 
next  in  dignity  to  the  king.  Uorylsus,  the  son  of  a 
sister  of  the  Doryhius  who  was  an  ancestor  of 
Strabo's  mother,  once  held  the  high-priesthood  of 
Comana,  which  Mithridates  tlie  Great  gave  him. 
After  Ca  Pompeios  sncceeded  L.  LocoUns  in  tlie 
comnuind  in  these  parts,  he  gave  the  high-priest- 
hood to  Archelaui,  and  he  added  to  the  huids  of  the 
temple  a  district  of  60  stadia,  by  which  expression 
Strabo  probably  means  all  the  country  round  the 
temple  within  60  stadia.  Arcfaelaus  was  sovereign 
of  tJie  people  within  these  limits,  and  he  was  the 
owner  <^  all  the  hieroduli,  or  temple  slaves,  within 
the  city  of  Comana ;  but  he  had  not  the  potter  of 
selling  them.  These  slaves  seem  to  have  been 
attached  to  the  soIL  Their  number  was  not  leits 
than  6000.  This  ArcheUos  was  the  son  of  the 
ArcheUus  who  was  honoured  by  L.  Snlla  and  the 
Roman  senate,  as  Strabo  has  it,  and  he  was  the 
friend  of  A.  Gabinioa.  His  father  was,  m  fact,  the 
best  commander  that  Mithridates  ever  had.  The 
son  Archelaus,  the  priest,  contrived  to  marry  Be- 
renice, the  elder  sister  of  Cleupatru,  whose  father, 
Ptolemaeus  Auletes,  had  beeu  driven  out  of  Egypt ; 
and  Archelaus  had  a  six  months*  reign  with  her. 
He  fell  m  battle  against  Gabinius,  who  restored 
Aoletes  (b  c.  US).  Ardiehtus  was  succeeded  in  the 
priesthood  by  his  son  Archehias  (Strabo,  pp.  558, 
796),  but  C.  Julius  Caesar,  who  came  into  Pontus 
after  defeating  Phamaces,  gave  the  priesthood  to 
Lycomedes  (Appian,  MilhruL  c.  121),  who  received 
an  addition  of  territory,  as  Strabo  says.  The  author 
of  the  Alexandrine  War  (c.  61)  says,  tliat  it  was 
the  priesthood  of  Comana  in  Cappadocia  that  Caesar 
gave  to  Lycomedes.  It  seems  tbat  he  is  perhaps 
mistaken  as  to  the  Comana,  but  it  is  clear  that  be 
means  the  Comana  in  Cappadocia.  In  a  previous 
chapter  (c.  35)  he  had  spoken  of  Comana  in  Pontus. 
He  knew  that  there  were  two  places  of  the  name; 
and  in  c.  66  it  is  certain,  both  from  his  description 
of  the  phice,  and  the  rest  of  the  nairative,  that  he 
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moons  the  CippadocUn  Conuina.  Cleon,  a  robber 
on  Oljmpns,  a  friend  of  M.  Antnoins,  deserted  him 
in  the  war  that  ended  in  the  battle  c^  Action),  and 
went  over  to  Octarianns  Caesar,  who  made  a  prince 
and  a  priest  of  him.  In  addition  to  the  priesthood 
of  Zeos  Abrettenna,  Caesar  gave  hun  the  rich  place 
at  Comana.  Bat  he  onlj  held  this  prefennent  one 
month,  having  died  of  an  acate  disease,  bronght  on 
by  excess,  or  tlie  anger  of  the  goddess,  it  is  not 
certain  which,  though  the  ministers  of  the  temple 
attributed  it  to  the  goddess.  Within  the  drcnit  of 
the  sacred  ground  (W/ifyof)  were  the  residences  of 
the  priest  and  the  priestess,  and  among  other  rales 
for  securing  the  purity  of  the  place,  it  was  forbidden 
to  eat  swine's  flesh  within  the  sacred  encloeore  : 
indeed,  no  pig  was  allowed  to  come  within  the  cit;. 
The  robber  priest,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  eat 
swine's  flesh  in  the  forests  of  Oljmpns,  broke  the 
rule  immediately  en  entering  on  his  new  office  ;  and 
it  was  snppoaod  that  his  speedy  death  was  the  con- 
sequence ol  it.  (Strabo,  p.  57  S.) 

In  Strabo's  time  Dyteutns  wa>  high-priest  of 
Cninana.  He  was  the  son  of  Adiatorix,  a  Gabtian 
chief,  whom  Octavianos  Caesar  exhibited  in  his 
triumphal  procession  after  the  battle  of  Actinra. 
Adiatorix  was  guilty  of  the  crime  of  having  been  on 
the  side  of  M.  Antonius ;  and  accordingly  Caesar, 
after  his  triumph,  gave  orden  to  pat  to  death  the 
chief,  and  his  eldest  son.  But  the  second  son  per- 
sisted in  declaring  to  the  executioner  that  he  was 
the  eldest,  and  the  two  brothers  disputed  which 
should  die.  Their  parents  induced  the  elder  to 
yield,  and  thns  the  younger  died  in  his  place.  Caesar, 
on  hearing  this,  rewarded  the  eldest  son  with  the 
print  hood  of  Coinana.  Thos  we  have  a  Gaul  in 
the  list  of  the  priests  of  Comana. 

Comana  was  populous.  At  the  processions  of  the 
goddess,  her  ^{<JSai,  as  Strabo  calls  them,  there  was 
a  great  concoarse  of  people  from  the  towns  and 
country  all  around,  men  and  women.  The  popu- 
lation was  also  increased  by  people  who  resided  there 
pursuant  to  their  vows,  and  made  sacrifices  to  the 
goddess.  The  people  wen  fond  of  good  Uving,  and 
their  lands  produced  plenty  of  wine.  The  nnmbor 
of  prostitutes  in  Comana  was  Urge,  most  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  temple.  So  it  was,  says  Strabo,  a 
kind  of  little  Corinth,  where  people,  merchants  and 
others,  got  eased  of  their  money. 

There  are  autonomous  and  imperial  coina  of 
Comana,  with  the  legends  Ko^tatw  and  Ko/ioma'. 


com  OF  COMAKA  U  PONTUS. 

S.  In  Cappadocia  (t&  Kiiuam  tiis  Konm- 
toiclas),  was  also  called  Chryse,  or  the  golden, 
as  appears  irom  one  of  the  Kovellae  cf  Justi- 
nian (.Vor.  31.  c.  1),  to  di.stingnish  it  from  the 
otiior  Comnna.  Justinian  calls  tliis  Comana  **  the 
other,  which  is  also  named  Chryw."  It  was  in  tlie 
divisioQ  which  he  named  the  Third  Annenia,  and 


COKABTA. 

which,  be  observes,  contained  Hejitene,  near  the 
Eaphrates.  Comana  was  in  Cataonia  is  the  Anti- 
taurus  (Strabo,  p.  521),  in  a  deep  valley;  the  rinr 
Sarns  flawed  through  the  city.  It  is  genenlly 
snpposed  that  the  modern  town  of  Al-SoiUm,  on 
the  SiJuxm  or  Sarns,  is  on  or  near  the  site  of  this 
Comana.  Al-BoHtm  is  situated  in  a  fine  plain, 
well  watered,  and  well  cultivated ;  and  is  a  town  (f 
8000  or  9000  inhabitants.  Heie  was  the  temple  of 
Knyo,  as  Strabo  (p.  535)  raaaef  the  goddess.  It 
contained  a  great  number  of  penmns  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  the  deity,  and  a  great  number  of  hie- 
rodulL  The  inhabitants  were  Cataonians.  They 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  king  of  Cap- 
padocia, but  were  under  the  immediate  jnrisdiction 
of  the  priest.  This  priest  wu  chiefly  (ri  kAmt, 
whatever  that  means)  master  of  the  temple  and  of 
the  hieroduli,  who,  at  the  time  of  Sttabo's  viait,  were 
above  6000,  men  and  women.  The  temple  possessed 
large  estates,  the  produce  of  which  wsa  enjoyed  by 
the  priest,  who  was  next  in  rank  to  the  king,  ssd 
the  priest  was  generally  a  member  of  the  reyal 
family.  It  was  too  good  a  thing  to  give  to  any  body 
else.  There  was  a  tradition  that  Orestes,  with  his 
sister,  brought  from  Taoric  Scytfaia  the  sacred  rites 
of  this  temple,  which  were  those  of  Tauropolos 
Artemis.  Here  Orestes  deposited  the  hair  that  he 
cut  from  hia  head  to  commemorate  the  end  of  his 
sufferings  (>^  wMifios  K6iai),  and  hence,  acoordm; 
to  an  absurd  etymology  of  the  Greeks,  came  the 
name  of  the  place,  Comana.  And  in  later  times,  to 
make  the  name  suit  the  absurd  story  better,  ss  it 
was  supposed,  it  was  changed  to  ii  Kiidara.  (Kos- 
tath.  ad  Dionys.  v.  694 ;  Procop.  Penie.  i.  17.) 

This  deity  of  Comana  is  sappaeed  to  have  been 
called  Ma  in  the  language  of  tlie  couotryi  and  to  be 
the  moon-goddess,  as  in  Caria  the  moon-{^  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Men.  The  passu^ 
in  Strabo,  .  . .  vi  Kiitam,  itol  ri  rqi  'Envois  iipi" 
h  ixtivoi  KifUMnt  oM/id^bcMTt, — so  it  stands  in  Ca- 
saubon's  text, — is  certainly  ccrrapt.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  Strabo  meana  to  say  that  they  call  the 
temple  of  Enyo  by  the  naoM  of  Comana.  Grokurd 
observes  (Transl.  Strabo,  toL  n.  p.  449),  that  when 
Hirtius  (Zfe  BtU.  Akx.  c.  66)  saya :  "  Venit  Co- 
mana, snnctissimtun  in  Cappadocia  Bellonae  ton- 
plum,"  he  means  the  town ;  and  we  cannot  justify 
Strabo's  text  by  this  passage.  It  appears  that 
most  of  the  MSS.  of  Strabo  have  Ha  in  place  of 
K^/iovo,  and  Groskurd  proposes  to  read  Mas  with 
Koray.  Accordingly  the  latter  part  of  the  pas'asre 
means,  "  which  they  call  the  temffe  of  Ma.'' 
Grotskurd  is,  however,  rather  inclined  to  read  V" 
ixwoi  Ma  or  May  imviuk^ovat. 

The  phce  was  made  a  Rctnan  colony  after  the 
time  of  Caracallx  Cramer  assumes  tliat  it  was  a 
colony  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pins :  but  Caiacalla 
was  also  called  Antoninus,  and  this  may  be  the 
cauiie  of  Cramer's  mistake,  if  it  is  one.  The  coins 
hare  the  epigraphs  CoL  Aug.  Comana;  and  0>1. 
lul.  Aug.  Comanenoru,  or  Comainoru.  [G,  L  ] 

COMANIA  (Kofioria),  a  place  only  mentioDnl 
by  Xcnophoo  (_Aimb.  viL  8.  §  15).  It  appean  te 
be  not  &r  from  Pergamnm  in  the  basin  of  lbs 
Calcai.  [G.  L.] 

C0.UAR1A  (Kiviapfa,  PtoL  vji.  1.  §  9),  aa«d- 
ing  to  Ptolemy,  a  pramoDtory  and  town  in  the  !x 
part  of  India  imbna  Gamgtm.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  CafO 
Comorim,  the  most  aootlieni  cape  sf  tbe  peninsula  dt 
Uindostan.  [V.J 
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COHARUS.  [NiooPOLial 
COMBARISTUH,  a  place  in  GallU,  which  the 
Tabic  placet  16  Gallic  leagtm  from  Julioma^ua 
(Anger*),  on  the  road  to  Condate  (/tomo).  The 
•ite  appears  to  be  ComM,  though  the  number  16 
ia  emiaeoas,and  D'Anrille  snggwta  that  it  onght  to 
lie  41.  [G.L.] 

COMBBEIA.  [CBOSts.] 
CUMBRETO'NIUM,  in  Britain,  meotioned  in  the 
ninth  Itinerary  aa  the  second  station  from  Venia 
Imunim  (^onmcA),  the  first  being  Sitomagus. 
Uorsley  places  Com-^eion-iom  at  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Breton  and  Stoar,  reljing  npon  the  simi- 
laritj  of  name.  This  places  it  near  Sirat-ford,  a 
localitj  with  a  Boman  name.  Othera  bare  identified 
Stratford  with  Ad  ansam,  the  next  station  to  Com- 
bretoniam.  Horaley's  new  seems  the  safer,  f  R.G.L.] 
COMBUSTA,  a  place  in  Gallia  on  the  road  frora 
Narbo  (Narbonne)  to  Jancaria  (Joaquim).  The 
distance  from  Narbo  to  Ad  Vigesiinnm  in  the  An- 
toaine  Itin.  is  20  M.  P. ;  from  Ad  Vigeamum  to 
Ckanbasta  i:i  14;  and  from  Combosta  to  Ruscino 
(CatUl-SottsnUon,  near  the  Tet)  is  6.  The  position 
of  Combosta  is  thos  fixed  within  certain  limits,  bnt 
the  exact  site  is  not  known.  [G.  L.1 

COMBUSTA  INSULA  (Karamicav^i^),  an 
island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Arabia  (Ptol.  ri.  7),  supposed 
to  be  Camaraa,  to  the  sooth  of  the  Gidf  of  Lo- 
iaa.  [G.  W.] 

COMENSES,  a  people  of  GaUtia,  mentioned  bjr 
Plinj  (t.  39)  among  thoae  of  some  note.  Hb> 
milbn  (St$eareAtt,  toL  i.  p.  413)  discoToed  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  town  at  Akjah  Tluh,  HE. 
of  Angora,  which  he  thinks  tmj  be  the  city  of  the 
Comenaes  of  Pliny.  There  is  an  eminence  which 
may  haxe  been  an  acropolis;  and  there  are  many 
"■dent  remains  in  the  walls  of  houses  in  the  village. 
He  coped  two  Greek  inscriptions,  one  of  which 
(No.  100,  Appendix),  "  was  on  a  huge  block  of  stone, 
»ith  a  bas-relief  above,  representing  the  bnst  of  a 
Boman  senator."  The  other  inscription  (No.  101) 
"was  on  a  stoue  in  the  wall  of  the  same  house,  with 
two  figures  above,  and  below  tbem  a  half,  length 
fignre  with  the  t<ign,  encloeed  within  a  wreath  or 
Kariand."  He  says  tliat  the  second  inscription  leads 
bim  to  think  tliat  this  phue  is  the  site  of  Come, 
the  capital  of  the  Comenses.  Bnt  (his  is  very 
•loabtful.  The  inscription  contuns  ««/»))»,  but  it 
»»y  bo  part  of  a  word.  At  any  rate,  this  part  of 
Uie  inscription'is  not  intelligible.  [G.  L.] 

COMIDAVA  (Ko/JJauo,  Ptol.  ui.8.  §  8),  a  town 
<*  Bacia,  which  Sulier  {Gachickte  Daciau,  vol.  L 
^^•♦16)  places  near  the  remarkable  fortress  of 
Kianlx,  situated  on  a  hill  between  the  rivers  Bit- 
Wtw  and  MoUaoa.  [E.  B.  J.] 

COMl'NIUM  (KofJ»'ioi<),  a  city  of  Somnium,  the 
Woatioo  of  wbicfa  if  "very  uncertain.  There  are, 
indeed,  strong  reasons  to  suppose  that  there  were 
*"»  places  of  the  same  name.  It  is  firat  mentioned 
MJvJT  (x.  39 — 13)  during  the  campaign  of  the 
""nan  consuls  Carvilius  and  Papirius  in  Somnium, 
•;<!.  293,  when  Carvilius  besieged  Cmninium,  while 
TO  collogue  assailed  Aquilonia.  It  appears  from 
"»  detailed  narrative  of  Livy  that  the  two  cities 
*^not  much  more  than  20  miles  apart,  and  both 
efficiently  near  to  Bovianura  for  the  fugitives  of  the 
ominite  armies  to  find  refuge  in  that  city.  Co- 
■nmium  was  taken  by  Carvilius,  and  burnt  to  the 
P°™i  (Uv.  X.  44.)  Two  years  later  Dionysius 
'peaks  of  Comininm  (evidently  the  same  place)  as 
■{uo  in  the  bands  of  the  Samnites,  from  whom  it 
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Was  taken  by  the  consul  Poetumins  HegeHns,  Bc. 
291.  (Dionys.  Exc.  xvi.  16,  17.)  During  the 
Second  Punic  War,  on  the  other  hand,  Livy  mentions 
a  town  which  he  calls  "  Corainium  Ceritnm,"  where 
Hanno  received  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  bis  army 
and  the  capture  of  his  camp  near  Beneventum,  b.  o 
312.  (Liv.  XXV.  14.)  It  appears  from  his  narra- 
tive that  this  place  coald  hardly  have  been  very 
distant  from  Beneventtmi,  and  it  is  at  least  a  plau- 
sible conjecture  that  the  modem  town  of  Cerreto,' 
about  16  miles  NW.  of  Beneventtmi,  represents  the 
Comininm  Centum  of  Livy.  But  it  is  very  donbt- 
fnl  whether  this  is  the  same  place  with  the  Comininm 
mentioned  in  the  earlier  Samnite  wars.  Hoist  enius 
bad  suggested  that  this  was  to  be  sought  in  the 
Apennmes  near  the  sources  of  the  Fibrenus;  and 
later  Italian  topographers  have  shown  that  the  names 
of  "Cominum"  and  "territorinm  Cominense"  are 
still  found  in  medieval  writers  and  documents  in 
reference  to  the  district  of  Alvito,  just  in  this  part 
of  the  mountains.  Hence  the  ruins  still  visible  at  a 
place  called  iSiiRia  Maria  del  Campo,  on  the  road 
from  Alvito  to  &  Donato,  and  about  5  miles  NW.  of 
Atiaa,  are  supposed  by  Romanelli  to  be  those  of 
Comininm.  (Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cbo).  p  223;  Gio. 
ymaia^SilodiAvfia,  p.SO;  Romanclli,voLii.pp.496 
— 500,  ilL  pp.  357 — 359.)  This  situation,  however, 
appears  too  remote  from  Bovianum,  and  the  position 
both  of  Coniinium,  and  the  Aquilonia  connected  with 
it,  must  still  be  regarded  as  undetermined.  [Aqoi- 
vomjJ] 

The  Comini  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  an  extinct 
community  of  the  AequicuU  must  be  certainly  dis- 
tinct from  either  of  the  preceding.        [E.  H.  B.] 

COMISE'NE  (KoAuffTji^,  Ptol.  vi.  5.  §  1;  Stiab. 
xi.  p.  S14),  one  of  the  divisions  of  Parthia,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy,  adjoining  Hyrcania.  Isidoms  Charax 
(p.  7)  describe  it  as  adjacent  to  Choarene  or  Cho- 
rene,  and  as  containing  eight  villages.  Strabo  would 
seem  to  place  it  in  Annenia.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
a  district  he  calls  Camitme  (lii.  p.  559)  may  be  the 
same  aa  the  Comis^ne  of  the  other  gc(^raphers.  Its 
present  name  is  said  to  be  Komis,  [V.] 

COMMAGE'NE  (Kom/^TtH,  PtoLv.  15;  Strab. 
xi.  p.  S21,  xii.  pp.  533,  535,  xvi.  p.  749;  Plin. 
V.  12.  s.  24 :  Tac.  Ana.  ii.  42),  a  district  of  Syria, 
lying  to  the  N.,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Euphrates, 
on  the  W.  by  Cilicia,  and  on  the  N.  by  Amanus.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  rich  and  fertile  country  (Strab. 
xii.  p.  535 ;  Tae.  Ann.  xt.  12),  and  was  attached  to 
the  Syrian  kingdom  in  the  flourishmg  period  of  the 
Seleucidae.  Bnt  in  the  civil  wars  of  Grypus  and 
his  brothers,  and  in  the  disorders  which  followed, 
Commagene  gradually  acquired  independence,  and 
bad  its  own  sovereigns  connected  with  the  Seleucid 
family.  It  remained  an  independent  kingdom  for 
upwards  of  a  century.  It  is  only  necessary  to  give 
here  a  list  of  the  kings  of  Commagene;  since  a  full 
account  of  tbem  will  be  found  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Biographg    under    each    name  :    Amtiochus  I. ; 

MlTHRIDATKS  I.;   AnTIOCHUS  II.;   HlTHRIDATES 

II. ;  Amtiociios  111.  Alter  the  death  of  An- 
tiochus  IIL  in  A.D.  17,  Commagene  became  for  a 
short  time  a  Roman  province,  bnt  was  afterwards 
given  in  A.  D.  38  to  the  son  of  the  late  king 
AimoCHus  IV.  In  A.  D.  73,  it  was  again  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  province,  and  its  capital 
Samosata  received  the  additional  name  of  Fi-\via, 
and  a  new  aera  which  commences  with  the  year  a.  i>. 
7 1.  (Eckbcl,  vol. iii.  p.252 :  Clinton,  f  .&  voL  i.  p. 60; 
Suet.  Vetp.  8  ;  Eutrop.  viiL  19  ;  Oios.  viL  9.) 
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In  Uttr  time  thia  district,  united  with  that  of 
Cjnhestica,  receiTed  the  name  of  Eupbratensia 
(Amm.  Hare  xir.  8.  §  7,  xxiii.  6.  §  21  ;  Procop. 
Atd.  a.  8,  B.  P.  L  17,  iL  SO),  or  Anguato-phra- 
tenaix  (Anrel.  Vict.  Spit.  iz.  13),  and  was  placed 
nnder  a  "  praeses."  Conatantine  made  Hierapous 
the  capitid  instead  of  Samoaata  (MalaL  Chron. 
siiL  p.  317).  In  A.U.  S43  the  Peniana  nnder 
Choaroes  made  an  inroad  upon  Euphrateosia,  in- 
tending to  advance  by  that  route  npon  Jerusalem, 
but  were  compelled  to  retreat  by  Belisarins.  (Le 
Beau,  Bat  Empire,  vol.  ix.  p.  68 ;  Norisius.  de  Epoch. 
Sfro-Uae.  Diss.  ii.  c  4 ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  iii. 
p.  343 ;  St.  Martin,  Mem.  mr  FArvieiue,  toL  L  p. 
193  ;  Bitter,  Erdhmde,  vol  z.  p.  929.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

COMMKNAStlS  (Ko/i^ixbnti,  Arrian,  Indie,  ii. 
4),  a  lar);e  river  wliich  flowed  into  the  Ganges. 
There  has  been  aome  donbt  with  what  modem  river 
it  can  be  identified,  and  Rennell,  Ihnnert,  and  For- 
biger,  have  held  diScrent  opinions  <n  the  subject. 
On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Forbiger 
is  right  in  supposing  it  to  be  the  Gumty,  wliich 
esters  the  Ganges  on  its  left  banlc,  between  Benam 
and  Ghadpur.  Bennell  thought  it  was  the  Car»- 
massa,  and  Haimert  the  Gogra.  (Rennell,  Bin- 
dottan;  Manncrt,  voL  v.  pt.  1,  p.  70.)  [V.] 

CU'MMUNl  (Ko/i^voO,  the  name  of  a  Gallic, 
or  perhaps  Ligurian  tribe,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  10).  D'Anville  supposes  that  they  may  have 
been  a  divi^tion  or  tribe  of  the  Sulyes.  Nothing  more 
is  known  of  them.  [G.  L.] 

COMMORfS,  a  town  of  the  Elentheracilicea,  which 
H.  Cicero  took  during  his  proconsnlship  of  Cilicia, 
in  his  campaign  against  the  mountaineers  of  the 
Amanns  (_ad  Earn.  zv.  4,  ad  AU.  v.  20),  or  the 
Amanienses,  as  he  calls  them  in  another  pasnage  (ad 
Earn.  ii.  10).  [G.  L.] 

CO'MPLEGA  (Ko|tt«X*yo),  a  dty  of  the  Celti- 
beri,  in  Uiapanla  Tarraconensis,  mentioned  by Appian 
(lliip.  42, 43).  Its  position  is  very  uncertaia  [P.S.] 

CO.VlPLEU'TlCA(y(ui./l»<.  p.  423;  Koix^\oi- 
Tuca,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  39),  a  town  of  the  Callaici  Bra- 
carii,  in  Hispnnia  Tarraconensis,  on  the  high  road 
from  Bracara  to  Asturica.  [P.  &] 

COMPLU'TUM  (AhxM  <fc  Henaret).  a  town  of 
the  Carpctani,  in  Uisptinia  Tarraconensis,  on  the 
high  road  from  Kmerita  to  Caesaraugusta.  (/fin. 
Ant.  pp.  436,  438.)  It  was  a  ciritaa  stipendiaria, 
and  belonged  to  the  conrcn/us  of  Carthago  Nova. 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  a.  4.)  It  is  not  certain  whether  it 
stooJ  on  the  exact  site  of  Alcatd,  or  on  the  hill  of 
ZuUma,  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  river  ffenare*. 
Its  name  ha"  become  famous  in  modem  times  for  the 
Complutenxian  Polyglott,  published  at  Aloald  nnder 
the  auspices  of  Cardinal  Ximenes.  [P.  S.] 

COMPSA  (KufufS  Itol"  -£<^  Compsanns  and 
Consanus:  Coma),  a  considerable  dty  of  the  Hir- 
pini,  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  Aufidns,  and 
not  far  from  the  confines  of  Lncania,  on  which 
account  Ptolemy  reckons  it  as  a  Lucanian  town. 
Livy,  00  the  contnuy,  expressly  assigns  it  to  the 
Hirpini,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Pliny;  while  the 
Liber  Colonianmi  erroneously  includes  it  among  the 
cities  of  Apulia.  (Liv.  xxiiL  1 ;  Plin.  iiL  1 1.  s.  16; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  70;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  S61.)  From  its 
posilion  on  a  lofty  eminence  immediately  above  the 
valley  of  the  Aufidns,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  place 
of  great  strength,  on  which  account  Hannibal,  to 
whom  it  opened  its  gates  after  the  battle  of  Cannae 
(u.c  216).  deposited  there  his  baggage  and  booty, 
while  he  hunself  advanced  into  Campania.     It  was, 
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however,  retaken  by  tlie  Bomana  nnder  Fabins  Hazi- 
mns  two  years  afterwards,  B.c  214.  (Lir.  xxiii.  1, 
zziv.  20.)  According  to  VeUeius  Psiercnlns  (il 
68),  it  was  in  an  attack  on  Compsa  that  Milo,  lbs 
rival  of  Clodius,  was  killed;  but  this  seems  to  be 
certainly  a  mistake,  as  that  event  is  said  by  Caesar 
to  have  occurred  at  Cosa  in  Lucania.  (Caes.  B.  C. 
iii.  22.)  No  further  mention  of  Cunpsa  occnis  ia 
history;  but  we  leacn  bom  Cicero  that  it  enjoyed  is 
his  lime  the  rights  of  a  munidpium  (  Verr.  v.  61, 
63),  and  its  continued  municipal  existence  nnder  tlx 
Boman  empire  is  proved  by  inscriptions,  in  one  rf 
which  it  is  called  "  Res  Pnblica  Coasana,"  so  that 
the  coofiiaon  between  the  two  forms  Cosea  anl 
Compsa  seems  to  have  been  of  very  early  date,  b 
the  passages  also  of  Cicero  just  dted,  the  IISS.  vaiy 
between  Conaomis  and  Couama,  though,  according 
to  Znmpt  and  Orelli,  the  former  ivadiog  ia  the  best 
supported.  The  strength  of  its  position  rendered  it 
a  pbice  of  great  importance  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
in  the  lOth  century  it  became  the  see  of  an  arch- 
bishop, a  rank  which  it  still  retaina,  though  am  bat 
a  poor  decayed  place  with  only  1100  inhabitanta. 
The  only  ancient  remains  there  are  soine  inscripikoa 
and  sarcophagi  of  Roman  date.  (Ronuuielli,  voLiLpp. 
356 — 358 ;  Orell.  Inter.  3108,  3854  ;  Ginstioiani, 
Dit.  Geogr  vol  iv.  p.  1 19.) 

Livy  mentiois  incidentally  a  temple  "  io  agro 
Compaano,"  dedicated  to  Jupiter  V^iatiniu,  an  ep- 
thet  otherwise  unknown  (xxir.  44).  According  to 
a  local  antiquary,  some  remains  of  it  were  still  risible 
at  a  spot  named  VogUno  in  the  ndghboarfaood  of 
Conza.     (RomanelU,  L  c,  p.  36a)       [E.  H.  B.] 

COMPSATUS  (Kii4arot),  a  river  of  Thrace, 
which  flowing  through  Lake  Bistonis  emptied  itself 
into  the  Aegean.  (Herod,  vii.  109.)  [L.  &] 

COMPUXTERIA  or  COMBU'LTEBIA  (£<*• 
Compulterinos),  a  dty  of  Samninm  coi  the  borders  of 
Campania,  situated  on  the  right  lank  of  the  Vol- 
tnmns,  between  CaUtia  and  AlUfiui.  Livy  mmtioos 
it  among  the  dlies  of  Sainninm  which  had  n-vohed 
to  Hannibal,  but  were  recovered  by  Fabius  Maiimus. 
(Liv.  zxiii.  39,  xxiv.  20.)  We  lean  from  coins  that 
Its  Oscan  name  was  Cnpelteria ;  the  coins  themsehs 
have  KVPELTKRNVM,  wbich  is  the  genitive  plural  of 
the  Ethnic  name.  (FriedlSnder,  Otkitdi.  Mii>~ 
p.  5.)  Hence  even  in  Latin  inscriptions  we  find  'be 
various  forms  '*  Cnbulteria,  Cubulterinj,Cupuitefint.'' 
and  are  thus  enabled  to  reo^ise  the  •'  Cubuheriiii  * 
of  Pliny  (whom  he  enumerates  in  the  first  nfioii  of 
Italy,  probably  because  they  were  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Vnltnmns)  as  the  people  of  Compulleiia, 
though  Livy  expressly  as.'<igns  that  dty  to  Sonmiiun, 
and  not  to  Campania.  The  exact  site  of  ^heaneint 
dty  was  first  pointed  out  by  PeUq^ni,  on  a  snuJI 
hill  m  the  territory  of  Akignano,  to  the  left  of  the 
high  road  from  CaioMO  to  Ali/e,  now  occufwd  by 
the  chnrch  of  &  Ferranie.  The  nimieiTKis  iionip- 
tions  which  have  been  discovered  on  this  spot  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  its  determination.  One 
of  these  mention.s  a  temple  of  Jimo,  on  the  ruins  ra 
which  it  is  probable  that  the  church  of  &  Farmtt 
has  been  erected.  (Orell. /njcr.  681,  2418:  Ma™- 
tori,  Inter,  p.1040,  noe.  1,2;  RomanelU,  voLii-Iip- 
435 — 437 ;  Pellegrini,  Diteorti  ddla  Cattpoi'i 
vol.  i.  p.  429 ;  lorio,  I>ittertaaone  nl  Sito  di  Co*- 
bvUma,  Napoli,  1 834.)  From  others  we  leain  thst 
Compulteria  must  hav*^been  a  flourishing  mnniol«l 
town  at  least  .is  Ute  as  the  rrign  of  Hadrian;  bot« 
have  no  account  of  its  subsequent  history.  [E-ILB] 
COMUM  (Kiifwr:  £tk.    Kmiitnis,  Con>eiBi>: 
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Como).  an  important  cit^  of  Cisalpine  Gani,  ntnated 
at  the  soathern  extremity  of  the  l^cns  Liuriiu,  im- 
mediately at  the  foot  of  the  Alpa;  and  distant  28 
miles  from  Milan.  (/<»i.i4n<.p.278,wbereweshoaId 
certainly  read  xxviiL  for  xviii.     The  Tab.  Pent 
giTes  uxT.,  irhich  considerably  exceeds  the  tmth.) 
It  was  incladed  in  the  territoiy  of  the  Insnbrian 
Ganls    (Ptol.  iii.  1,  §  33);  though  according  to 
Pliny,  Cato  assigned  the  fonndation  of  Comiun  as 
well  as  Bergomnm  to  a  people  called  the  Orobii, 
who  are  not  mentioned  by  any  other  author,  and 
would  seem  to  have  been  extinct  in  the  time  of  Pliny 
himself.      (Cato  ap.  Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21.)     Justin 
mentions  Comum  among  the  cities  founded  by  the 
Gauls  after  their  occupation  of  this  part  of  Italy,  but 
without  indicating  the  particuhir  tribe.    (Justim 
XX.  .*>.)     Its  name  occurs  only  once  during  the  wars 
of  the  Bumans  with  the  Gauls,  in  b.  c.  196,  when 
the  Comenses  joined  their  arms  with  those  of  the  In- 
siibrians;  but  their  united  forces  were  defeated  by 
Marcellus,  and  the  town  of  Comum  itself  taken. 
(Liv.  xxxiiL  36.)    After  the  reduction  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  it  appears  early  to  have  been  occupied  by  a 
body  of  Roman  settlers ;  but  these  having  suffered 
severely  from  the  incursions  of  the  neighbouring 
Rhaetians,  a    more  considerable  body  of  colonists 
was  established  there  by  Pompciua  Strabo,  to  which 
3000  more  were  soon  after  added  by  C.  (?)  Scipio. 
A  still  more  important  accession  to  tlieir  numbers 
was  made  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  settled  there  5000 
new  colonists,  of  whom  500  were  Greeks  of  dis- 
tinction.    (Stmb.  V.  p.  213.)    Whether  the  site  of 
the  town  was  changed  at  tliia  time  does  not  appear, 
but  the  new  colony  assumed  the  title  of  Novum  Co- 
mum, by  which  it  is  designated  by  Catullus  (xxxv. 
S) :  Greek  writers  term  it  VtiKmnof,  and  the  iphabit- 
ants  NtoKo/m-oi  (Appian,fi.  C.  ii.26;  Strab.  Lc; 
Ptolemy  has  via  KaS^q,  but  this  is  probably  erro- 
neous).    The  new  colonists  had  obtained  the  Latin 
franchise  ;  but  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war,  the  enemies  of  Caesar  endeavoured  to  caiwel 
this  privilege;  and  the  consul  C.  Marcellus  even  went 
so  far  as  to  order  a  magistrate  of  the  colony  to  be 
scourged,  by  way  of  an  insult  to  Caesar.  (Appian, 
I.  c;  Suet  Caa.  28;  Pint  Caet.  29;  Cic  ad  Jitt. 
V.  1 1 .)    But  after  the  victory  of  the  Utter,  the  dti- 
Kos  of  Comum  obtained  the  full  Koman  civitas,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  Transpadane  Gauls 
(b.  c.  49) ;    and  it  from  this  time  ceased  to  be  a 
colony,  ninking  only  as  a  muniripium,  though  it  was 
one  of  the  most  populous  and  nourishing  towns  in 
tliis  part  of  Italy.    The  name  of  Nem  Comum  seems 
to  have  been  early  laid  aside,  and  it  was  called 
simply  Comum.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  the  birth- 
place of  both  the  elder  and  the  younger  Pliny,  though 
ve  have  no  direct  testimony  totliis  efiect;  the  latter 
certiunly  made  the  adjoining  lake  his  favourite  place 
of  residence,  and  had  several  villas  on  its  banks,  one 
of  which,  about  five  miles  from  Como,  is  still  known 
as  the  Plmiana.     There  is  little  doubt  that  his 
native  pkce  (patria),  to  whidi  he  repeatedly  alludes, 
•nd  which  he  enriched  with  public  works,  as  well  as 
with  a  Ubrary  and  other  institutions  for  purposes  of 
education,  is  no  other  than  Comum.     (Plin.  £p.  i. 
3, 8,  iii.  6,  iv.  13 ;  Orell.  Inter.  1172.)     With  this 
exception,  however,  we  hear  little  of  it  under  the 
It'iman  Empire:  inscriptions  prove  that  it  continued 
to  bo  a  flourishing  municipal  town,  and  one  of  tliese, 
in  h(vnonr  of  a  grommarian  named  Septicianus,  shows 
that  the  efforts  of  Pliny  to  render  it  a  school  of 
leanung  were  not  altogether  fruitlcas.   (0ivll./fucr. 
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1 1 97,  3898.)  It  was,  howaver,  more  noted  fbr  it* 
iron  foundries,  which  were  among  the  moat  cele- 
brated in  Italy.  (PUn.  zxxiv.  14.  s.  41.)  Its  posi- 
tion at  the  southern  end  of  the  Lacus  Larios,  the  fer- 
tile and  beautiful  shores  of  which  were  comprised,  in 
great  part  at  least,  within  its  territory,  must,  in 
itself,  have  secured  its  prosperity:  it  was  also  the 
point  ihim  whence  travellera,  proceeding  across  th« 
Ehaetian  Alps,  used  to  embark  on  the  lake;  a  route 
wbidi  appears  to  have  been  one  very  much  frequented 
during  the  latter  ages  of  the  Empire,  {/tin.  Ant.  p. 
279;  Clandian.  B.  Gel.  319;  Cassiod.  iar.  xi.  14.) 
It  appears  to  have  retained  its  prosperity  down  to 
the  close  of  the  Boman  Empire,  and  is  still  mentioned 
as  a  flourishing  dty  under  the  Goths  and  Lombards.  \ 
In  the  4th  century  we  find  that  a  fleet  was  stationed 
there  for  the  protection  of  the  lake;  and  Caaaiodoms 
speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Italy  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  wliile  he  extols  the  beauty  of  its 
situation,  and  the  richness  of  the  villas  or  palaces 
with  which  the  ndghbouring  shores  were  adorned. 
(Not  Dign.  ii.  p.  1 18 ;  Cassiod.  2.  e. ;  P.  l)iac  t.  38.) 
Comum  continued  to  be  a  dty  of  importance  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  is  still  a  populous  and  floiuisbing 
place;  but  contains  no  remains  of  antiquity,  except 
numerous  inscriptions,  seveial  of  which  relate  to  the 
&mily  of  the  two  Plinies. 

The  Lacus  Larius,  now  called  the  Lake  of  Como, 
wasalready  under  the  Roman  Empire  sometimes  termed 
Lacus  Comadnns.  (Jtin.  Ant  f.  278.)  P.  Diaconus 
(v.  38)  calls  it  Comatianua  Lacus.       [E.  H.  B.] 

CONANA  {K.6vaiia\  a  place  in  Pisidia,  which 
is  erroneously  writtra  Comana  in  Ptolemy  (v.  5) ; 
for  there  are  coins  of  this  place  of  the  Roman 
imperial  period,  with  the  epigraph  Kmnntn/.  The 
site  is  trnknown.  [G.  L.] 

COKCANGII,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  as  the  station  of  a  Nttmenu  ViffUum: 
Identified  with  £en-dal,  in  Westmoreland.    [K.GX.1 

CONCANI.     [Castabbia.] 

CONCOBAB  (,KayKo«ip),  a  place  in  Media,  with 
a  temple  of  Artemis  (Isidor.Chw,  p.  7;  Tab.  Pent; 
Geogr.  Rav.)  It  still  retains  its  name,  but  slightly 
changed,  Kangaiodr.  [V.J 

OONCCyRDIA,  a  GalUc  town  on  the  Rhme  be- 
tween Brocoinagus  {Brumat)  and  Noviomagus 
(^Spet/er),  according  to  the  Antonine  Itin.  D'Au- 
ville  fixes  Concordia  at  Alt-tladt  on  the  Lauttr, 
near  Weiuenbwpg;  and  Walckonaer  at  Zatiter&w^. 
The  distances,  as  usual,  do  not  completely  agree; 
and  the  exact  site  cannot  be  ascertained.  SchSpflin, 
a  good  authority,  fixes  it  near  Wauatburg.  Chno- 
domarius,  king  of  the  Alemaimi,  who  was  defeated 
by  Julian  near  Argentoratum,  had  his  camp  near 
Conrordta,  which  was  a  Roman  fort  (Amm.  Marc. 
xvil2.)  [G.L.] 

CONCO'EDIA  (Ko7(top8to:  Eth.  Concordiensis: 
Concordia),  a  considerable  city  of  Vcnetia,  situated 
about  10  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  on  the  high  road 
from  Altinnm  to  Aqmleia,  from  each  of  which  citits 
it  was  distant  31  Roman  miles,  (/(th.  Ant.  pp. 
126,  128.)  Both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  notice  it  as  a 
Roman  colony,  and  we  find  it  bearing  on  insciiptions 
the  titles  Colonia  JiJia  Concordia,  whence  it  seems 
probable  that  it  was  one  of  the  colonies  founded  by 
Augustus  to  celebrate  the  restoration  of  peace. 
(Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22;  Ptol.  iii.  I.  §  29;  Hd.  ii.  4; 
Orell.  Inter.  4082 ;  Grater.  Inter,  p.  365. 1, 549. 7 ; 
Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  348.)  It  is  reckoned  by  Strabo 
(v.  p.  214)  among  the  smaller  towns  of  Venetia,  but 
seems  to  have  rapidly  risen  into  importance,  and  is 
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npeitedly  mentionad  daring  the  later  agn  of  the 
Koman  Empire,  as  one  of  the  most  coosidenble  cities 
in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Eutiop.  viii.  10;  Zoaim.  t. 
87 ;  Vietor.  Epit.  16.)  In  A.  D.  433,  it  mu  taken 
and  destroyed  by  Attila  (BitL  MitcM.  rr.  p.  549), 
bat  aeenu  to  have  been  a^ain  partially  inhabited  at 
a  later  period  (Cassiodor.  Voar.  xii.  26),  and  retained 
its  episcopal  see  throoghont  the  middle  ages,  though 
most  of  the  inhabitants  migrated  to  Caorle,  in  the 
adjoining  lagunes,  as  those  of  Altimun  did  to  Tor- 
cdlo.  It  is  now  a  mere  village,  with  abont  400 
inhabitants,  though  still  the  nomiiuU  see  of  a  Inshop, 
vho  resides  at  the  neighboaring  town  of  Porto 
Gruaro,  while  Concordia  retains  the  ancient  site,*as 
well  as  name,  bat  has  no  remains  of  antdqoity  beyond 
a  few  Insdiptioai.  It  is  sitoated  on  a  small  river, 
now  called  the  tftmate,  which  appears  to  have  been 
aarigable  ia  ancient  times.  (Strab.  L  c)  This 
mnst  be  the  same  with  the  "  finmen  Romatinnm"  of 
Pliny,  which  he  phuiee  between  the  Liquentia  (Li- 
vetaa)  and  Tilavcmptos  (TagliamaUo):  it  had  a 
port  of  the  same  na-Tie  at  its  month.  [E.  H.  B.! 
CONCCRDIA  JU'LIA.  [Nkbtobbioa.] 
CONDATE,  is  the  name  of  several  Gallic  towns, 
■ittuted  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  junctim  of  two 
riven;  from  which  it  may  be  aaidaded  that  the 
Gallic  term  had  a  meaning  which  expressed  this 
lact.  The  French  names  Condat,  Condi,  or  Cine, 
appear  to  be  varions  forms  of  Condate. 

1.  Condate  (Koi^rc:  Beano),  Is  mentioned  in 
the  Antooine  Itin.  and  in  1  tolemy  (iL  8).  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  Redones,  and  in  the  Notltia  it  Is 
named  Civitas  Kedonom,  whence  has  come  the 
modem  nsme.  Rentua  stands  at  the  point  where 
the  VikUne  receives  a  small  stream. 

2.  Another  Condate  is  fixed  by  the  Itin.  on  the 
mad  between  Melodanom  (Afe/im)  and  Agedincnm 
(&>u).  The  place  was  at  the  junction  of  the  Tomte 
and  the  Seiat ;  but  it  is  now  named  Monttrtttu,  a 
cormption  of  Monasteriolum. 

3.  A  third  is  fixed  by  the  Itin.  between  Novio- 
magns,  the  chief  town  of  the  Lexovii,  and  Duro- 
easscs  (Dreux).  This  Is  Condi,  on  the  /ton,  at  the 
jouction  of  two  branches  of  that  river. 

4.  A  fonrth  is  fi.\ed  by  the  Itin.  on  the  road  from 
Aogustodunum  (Autwt)  to  Paris.  It  is  placed  be- 
tweeen  NeTimom  (A'erers)  and  Brivodurum  [Bri- 
yonrRUM];  and  it  corresponds  to  Come,  at  the 
confiaence  at  the  little  river  iVbuoM  with  the 
Loire. 

5.  The  Table  places  another  Condate  ca  the  road 
between  MediolairamSontonnm  or  Santones($izmle>), 
and  Vesunna  or  Petrocorii  {Perigueux).  Cognac,  on 
the  Ctarente,  probably  repreeents  the  ancient  place. 

6.  Aosonius  (Ep.  v.  31)  speaks  of  a  Coodatis 
portos: — 

"  Unas  Domnotoni  te  litore  petferet  aestns 
Condatem  ad  portuin,  si  mode  deproperes." 

D'Anville  sapposes  this  place  to  be  represented  by 
Condat  an  old  castle  near  Liboiime,  which  town  is 
at  the  junction  of  the  L'ltk  and  the  Dordogne  ; 
nearly  due  east  of  Bordeaux. 

7.  The  Table  places  another  Condate  in  the 
eonntry  of  the  Gabali,  west  of  the  Cevenna,  and  on 
the  road  from  Anderitum  [Andeeitum]  to  Revea- 
sium.  The  site  is  uncertain  ;  but  we  may  certainly 
assume  that  it  was  on  the  EUver  (AlUer),  which  is 
croKi^d  on  the  nod  between  Anderitum  and  Re- 
vcsisium, 

8.  The  Table  places  a  CoDdate  between  Etinna 
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(7e)nM),  on  the  Rhone,  and  Oeneva.     The  ale  b 
snppased  to  be  Seisiel,  at  the  junction  of  the  Sier 
and  the  Shone,  In  the  territory  of  the  Allolin|;es, 
and  the  Provlnda  or  Gallia  Narboocnsis.       [G.  L] 

CONDATE,  In  Britain,  mentimed  twke  in  the 
Itinerary;  firstly,  as  bong  18  miles  fnan  Uancn- 
nium  (UanchetUr),  and  20  from  Deva  (Chatter); 
secondly,  as  18  miles  from  Mancnniam,  and  18 
from  Medidannm.  A  good  measure  of  the  drmitoos 
character  of  the  lines  of  the  Itinerary  is  to  be  foond 
In  the  oomparison  of  these  two  notices.  The  Uedio- 
lantmi,  which  in  the  tenth  Itinerary  is  simply 
eighteen  miles  from  Condate,  iu  the  sectHid  stands 
thus:  CoKDATK — DuVA  U. p.  XX. ;  Bovio  HP. 
X. ;  Hediolaso  M.  p.  xz.  With  these  numbers, 
assnming  their  absolute  oorrectneas,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  fix  the  locality  of  Coodate,  if  that  of 
Mediolannm  were  certain.  This,  however,  is  scarcely 
the  case.  Congleton,  in  Cheshire,  on  the  strength 
of  the  partial  simihirity  of  name,  has  been  dained 
as  the  representative  of  Ccodate;  and — witli  the 
assumption  that  Mediolannm  =  Drta/Um  in  Shrop- 
shire— NorthaiA,  on  the  strength  of  the  locality. 
This  hitter  view  is  Horsley's.  The  preecnt  writer 
favours  a  notion  of  Dr.  Tilsted'a  that  Condttte,  name 
for  name,  is  Kinderlon,  new  Middlewich.  [R.GX.J 

CONDATOMAGUS.  another  example  of  a  name 
Condate,  with  the  addition  of  nag,  a  ccnmwn 
Gallic  ending.  The  Table  places  Ccmdatomagus  biv- 
tween  Segodannm  or  Rnteni  (Rodez)  and  Lutera 
(Lodhey,  which  was  within  the  limits  tt  the  Pr»- 
vincia  or  Gallia  Narbooensis.  The  site  cannot  he 
ascertained,  but  we  may  assume  that  it  is  on  some 
of  the  rivers  that  are  creased  on  the  rood  from  Rodet 
to  Lodere.  [G.  L.] 

CONOERATES,  are  only  known  from  a  Bomso 
inscription,  which  records  that  the  boatmen  (oautse) 
of  the  Sadne  and  the  Loire,  and  also  the  boatmen 
of  the  Arconee  and  the  Conderates,  dedicated  a 
funeral  monoment  to  the  memory  of  their  patron 
Tanricins  Florens.  The  inscription  is  as  ftiHoirs: 
D.  M.  Taurido  .  Florenti  Taurid  .  Taaridani  filio 
Veneto  .  allecteri .  Galliae  patrono  naotaram  Arari- 
conmi  et  Legyrioor.  Item  Areocaromm  et  Conde- 
ratium  .  Provinciae  Galhse.  Their  position  is  repre- 
sented by  Condrieu  on  tlie  west  side  of  tlie  Bhoae, 
about  ten  miles  below  V'towie.  Cow^eii  b  still  a 
small  port  on  the  JUume,  partly  inhabited  by  people 
well  sldlled  in  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  by 
carpenters  who  boild  boats.  "  Allector "  is  ex- 
plained by  Mnratori  to  be  "  tributorum  suscepcor,* 
a  tax-collector.  Forcellini  has  an  article  on  the 
word. 

The  name  Conderates  impHea  a  place  Condnate, 
or  something  like  it ;  and  this  is  another  example  of 
the  element  Cond  in  Gallic  names.  [Cosdatk.] 
(Walckenaer,  Geog.,  4^.,  vol  L  p.  337.)      [G.  L.J 

CONDERCUM,  In  Britain.  The  statioi  of  the 
first  wing  of  the  Asti,  accordmg  to  the  Kodti^ 
Generally  identified  as  the  Bemoell  HiU  in  North- 
umberland. [B.  G.  L  ] 

CONDIVICNUM,  or  (KorSioiirymr)  COSW- 
V'lNCUM,  according  to  Ptolemy  (ii.  8X  was  the 
name  of  the  capital  of  the  Nannetes  or  Namnetes,  a 
CeUic  people  on  the  lower  Ijoire,  and  on  the  noith 
side.  The  name  appears  to  be  compounded  oC  th* 
Celtic  word  Cond  and  another  name.  The  town  tt 
Santee  represents  C<»divicnam.  The  oM  t»wa  of 
Nantet  was  nearly  comprised  in  the  ai^Ie  fiamed  by 
the  juncti«i  of  the  frjre  with  the  Loirt.  Condi- 
vicnnm  was  known  to  the  Bsmans  at  an  early  period 
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Among  seroral  Boman  inscriptions  fonnd  there,  one, 
if  it  is  rightly  eo|Hed,  contains  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror Tib.  Claudius  Caesar;  and  another  contains 
the  name  of  Meio  Claudius  Caesar  Augustus  Ger- 
manicus.  Caesar  (jS.  0.  iii.  9)  built  ships  on  the 
Loire  for  his  war  -with  the  Veneti;  and  if  there  vas 
a  town  on  the  site  of  NanUt  in  his  time,  his  ships 
passed  it  in  their  ynj  down  the  Lore.  There  was 
a  Roman  road  from  Limomun  (,Poitier$)  to  iVaii<M, 
which  in  the  Table  is  named  Portu  Namnetu.  There 
was  also  a  road  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire 
from  Juliumagus  {Angen)  to  NanU4.  A  Boman 
road  ran  from  Nanta  NW.  through  Dariorigum 
(  Cannes)  to  Gesocribate  (Brest).  All  these  routes 
determine  tlie  pcKition  of  the  Portus  Namnetora,  and 
show  that  it  wag  of  unportance.  Parts  of  the  Ro- 
man road  between  Nante$  and  Vaimet  are  said  to  be 
well  p-eserved.  [G.  L.  j 

CONDOCHATES  {Kovtoxirni,  Arrian,  Indie 
4;  Plin.  vi.  18.  s.  22),  a  rirer  which  flowed  into  the 
Ganges,  and  was,  according  to  Pluiy,  navigable. 
Modem  geographers  ai«  agreed  that  it  is  now  repre- 
sented by  the  Gmduk.  [Y.J 

COSDBU'SL  The  Condmsi  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar  (£.  G.  ii.  4)  with  other  tribes,  as  called  by 
the  general  name  of  Gcmuni.  They  were  within 
the  limits  of  the  Belgae  of  Caesar,  and  joined  the 
great  Bdgic  confederation  to  oppose  the  Roman  pro- 
ctosnl  (b.  a  57).  The  Condrusi  and  Ebnrones 
were  dependent  on  the  Treriri  (&  G.  it.  6.)  The 
chief  cart  of  the  territory  of  the  Eburones  was 
betwe^  the  Mosa  (^Mcuu)  and  the  Rhine,  and  their 
udghbouni  oo  the  north  were  the  Menapii.  The 
S^ni  and  Condmsi  were  between  the  Eburones  and 
Treriri.  Their  positiim  is  therefore  fised.  A  docu- 
mant  of  the  middle  ages  places  the  Comitatus  Con- 
dmstns,  or  Condorustus,  between  the  Arduennenses 
and  the  Ripoarii;  and  the  Ripnarii  were  on  the 
Rhine.  There  is  a  district  in  the  Pojw  de  Liege 
still  called  Condrot  or  Condrosl,  east  of  the  Mao*. 
D'Anville  states  that  the  archdeaconry  of  Condroz, 
in  the  bishopric  of  Li^,  is  "  along  the  Matu,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Ourthe,"  which  is  not  quite  clear. 
Walcksnaer  makes  the  Condmsi  extend  on  the  east 
•ids  of  the  Moot  irom  Liegt  to  Diaant.  Htty,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Moat,  abont  half  way  between 
Liige  and  Namar,  is  the  chief  place  in  Condroz. 

CONDYLOM,  in  Thesaaly,  is  mentioDed  by  Liry 
as  one  of  the  fonr  ftntresaes  which  defended  Tempo. 
(Lit.  xliv.  6  )  It  was  also  cillcd  Gonno-Condylon, 
and  was  one  of  the  towns  of  tlie  Perrhaebi,  (Lir. 
xxxix.  25.)  Leake  places  it  on  the  left  bank  (^  the 
Peneos  between  Balamit  and  the  ascent  to  Raptaai. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol  iii.  p.  397.) 

CONEMBRI'CA  {Leymu,  &  of  Coimbra),  a  city 
of  Lusitania,  on  the  high  road  from  OKsipo  to  Bra- 
carm.  (/(m.  Ant.  p.  421 ;  Plin.  ir.  35 ;  Phleg.  Trail. 
de  Lcngaeo.  \.)  [P.S.] 

CONFLUENTES  (CoMew),  a  town  in  Gallia, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Rhine  and  itoeei,  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Snetonius.  [Ambiatihcs]  Ammianns 
(xri.  3)  describes  it  as  a  phice  "  nbi  amnis  Mosella 
confaoditar  Rheno."  This  description  and  the 
identity  of  the  name  prove  the  position  of  Con- 
flnente* ;  but  it  is  said  that  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
Koman  remains  on  the  spot.  The  Antonine  Itin., 
tlie  Table,  and  the  Notitia  also  mention  the  place, 
which  must  have  been  an  important  position  on  the 
Rhenish  fhmtier. 

Caesar  does  not  mention  Confincntes  under  any 
name ;  nor  does  he  mention  the  Motel,  onless  he 
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means  this  river  by  the  wori*  "ad  conflnentcm 
Mosae  et  Rheni "  {B.  G.  iv.  15) ;  and  that  he  does 
mean  the  junction  of  the  Mosd  and  Rhine  seems  to 
be  quite  clear  from  the  narrative  of  his  attack  on 
the  Germans  and  their  defeat.  Confluentes  was  in 
the  territory  of  the  Treviri,  as  we  may  collect  from 
Caesar;  and  a  middle  age  authority,  quoted  by  D'An- 
ville,  says  "CopheUnce  orbs,  TreTirioe  civitatis 
archiepiscopL" 

The  term  "  confluentes  "  was  used  by  the  Romans 
to  express  the  junction  of  two  rivers,  as  in  Livy 
(iv.  17). 

Thore  is  a  C<Menz  in  Switzerland  in  the  canton 
of  Aargau,  at  the  junction  of  the  Aar  and  the 
Rhine.  It  is  said  that  many  Roman  antiquities 
have  been  found  here ;  and  we  may  infer  that  the 
Ronuui  name  of  the  place  was  Confluentes.     [G.  L.] 

CONGAVATA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  a.s  the  station  of  the  Second  Cohort  of  the 
Lergi.  Generally  identified  with  SUmvix  in  Cum- 
berland. [R.  G.  L.] 

CaNGEDUS  {Coda),  a  tributary  of  the  Iberns, 
near  Bilbilis,  mentioned  by  Martial  (Epig.  i. 
50).  [P.S.] 

COKGUSTUS  (Kiyytmrros),  a  place  in  Galatia, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (t.  4),  and  apparently  the 
Congusso  of  the  Table,  which  it  places  on  a  road 
from  Amoriom  to  Salaberina.  [0.  L.] 

CONIACL    [CoLcni  Ihoiab.] 

CONI'AOI,  CONISCL    [Cabtabkia.] 

CO'MII  or  CUMEI  (Kaiiiot,  Appian,  Hitp.  57 ; 
K^vioi,  Polyb.  X.  7.  §  5),  a  people  in  the  S.  of  Lusi- 
tania, W.  (k  the  Pillars  of  Hercnies  and  of  Baetica, 
with  a  capital  city  called  Conistorgis  or  Conistoreis. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  141.)  They  may  perhaps  be  iden- 
tified with  the  Kw^ioi,  whom  Herodotus  makes 
the  westernmost  people  of  the  whole  earth  (IL  33, 
iv.  49).  They  dwdt  in  that  port  of  Lnsitania 
which  the  Romans  called  Cuneus,  a  name  appro- 
priate to  the  shape  of  the  land,  and  thus  furnishing 
one  of  the  many  examples  in  which  the  etymological 
significance  of  a  name  coincides  accidentally  with  its 
historical  usage.  [P.  8.1 

CONISTORGIS,  CONISTORSIS.    [Coiai.] 

CONNI,  in  Phrygia  Magna,  is  placed  by  the 
Table  between  Eucarpia  and  Macolea,  32  miles  from 
Eucarpia  and  40  from  Nacolea.  Pliny  (v.  32) 
means  this  phtce  when  he  speaks  of  Conium,  and 
Ptolemy  (v.  2)  has  it  Conna.  Harduin  observes  on 
tlie  passage  of  Pliny  (v.  32)  that  tlie  old  readmg  w»« 
Iconium.  Under  the  Byzantine  empire  Ccnna  was 
called  Cone,  and  was  a  bishopric  of  Phiygia  Salutaris, 
of  which  Synnada  was  the  metropolis.  It  is  very  difii- 
cult  to  fix  the  position  of  this  place  from  the  Table  and 
from  Ptolemy.  Leake  supposes  that  Conni  may  be 
"  not  far  to  the  southward  of  Alhm  Tatk,  nearwhero 
the  roads  to  Alton  Tath,  both  from  Karahiu&r  and 
from  Sanduili,  cross  the  ancient  road."  (Leake,  Asia 
Minor,  p.  166.)  Alton  Tath  is  a  little  north  of390 
M.  lat.,  and  doe  south  of  Kutahiyak.         [G.  L.] 

CONCPE,  afterwards  ARSI'XOE  (Kmdnn) : 
Eth.  Kwranrnn,  Kuvtmlnit,  Kapontuot :  'Kpaaiiit : 
Elh.  'Apatvoi-nit,  'Apvirotit :  Anghelohutro),  a 
townof  Aetolia,  near  tlie  eastern  bank  of  the  Achelous, 
and  20  stadia  from  the  ford  of  this  river.  It  was 
only  a  village,  till  it  was  enlarged  by  ArsinoS,  the 
wife  and  sister  of  Ptolemy  Philadclphns.  Polybius, 
in  his  history  of  the  Social  War  (b.  c.  220 — 217), 
calls  it  Conope,  though  elsewhere  he  calls  it  Arsinoo 
or  Arsuioia  ('Afxrowfa).  It  is  mentioned  by  Cicero 
under  the  name  «f  Aninoii.    Near  thu  town  the 
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rirar  Cjathiu  flowed  into  the  Aclielous  &om  the 
lake  Utiu,  which  it  also  c«U«d  Conope  bj  Anto- 
ninas  Libemlis.  (Strab.  p.  460 ;  Pol.  iv.  64,  t.  6, 
7,  13.  ix.  45,  XXX.  14 ;  Cic.  c  Pit.  37  ;  Antonin. 
Lib.  12 ;  Steiih.  B.  (.  v. ;  Leake,  Northern  Oretee, 
v<d.  i.  p.  152.)    [Aetoua,  p.  64,  a.] 

CONOPEIUM  (KoraTfuv  or  Koriiiriot').  Eut 
«f  the  month  of  the  Haljs,  Arrian  (p.  16)  mentiuos 
a  marsh  and  port  Nauslathmos,  90  stadia  from 
the  Haljs,  or  120  accorxling  to  Marcian.  Fifty 
stadia  farther  nloag  the  cosst  Anian  places  Cono- 
peium,  a  marsh.  The  site  seems  to  be  Koumjaai, 
on  the  coa.1t  SE.  of  the  month  of  the  Haljrs  or  Kizii 
Irmai.  Hamilton  (Raearchai,  vol.  i.  p.  293) 
makes  Conopeiam  16  miles  from  Amisoa  (Soduim), 
which  is  to  the  south,  and  abont  5  miles  from 
Nniistathmus,  which  is  to  the  north.  [0.  L.] 

CONO'VIUVI,  in  Britain,  one  of  thefonr  places  of 
the  eleventh  Itinerary,  Segovium,  Varis,  and  Deva 
being  the  other  three:  probably  Coma^.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CONSA'BRUM     [Caepstani.] 

CONSE'NTIA  (Ksnrtrrlo,  Appian;  Kmrtirrla, 
Strab.;  KoytrtrTla,  Ptol.;  £(&.  Consentinns:  Co- 
senai),  an  inland  city  of  Bruttinm,  situated  on  a 
hiU  rising  abore  the  ralley  of  the  Crathis,  near  the 
sources  of  that  rirer.  Stmbo  calls  it  the  metropolis 
of  the  Bruttians  (vi.  p.  256) ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  from  an  early  period  the  most  considerable 
town  belonging  to  that  people,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Greek  cities  oo  the  coast.  It  first  appears  in 
history  during  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  king  of  | 
Epeirus,  and  Livy  mentions  it  among  the  places 
taken  by  that  monarch;  bnt  this  seems  to  be  a 
mistake,  as  it  was  still  in  the  liands  of  the  enemy  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  pkoe  near  Pan- 
doeia,  in  the  same  part  of  Bmttium:  after  that 
event  his  mutilated  remains  were  sent  to  Coiisentia, 
and  interred  there.  (Liv.  riii.  24.)  During  the 
Second  Punic  War,  Consentia  at  first  held  aloof  from 
the  rest  of  the  Bruttians,  when  they  espott!«d  the 
alliance  of  Hannibal ;  but  it  was  soon  after  reduced 
by  the  Carthaginian  general  Himilco.  (Id.xxiii.  30.) 
Three  years  Uter  (b.c213)  the  Consentini  are 
mentiomd  as  retaming  to  the  Roman  alliance ;  but 
notwithstanding  this  statement,  we  find  tbera  again 
appearing  among  the  cities  hostile  to  Home,  and  it 
was  not  till  n.c.  204  that  Consentia,  together  «-ith 
Pandosia  and  Clampetia,  was  reduced  or  compelled 
to  submit.  (Liv.  xxv.  1,  xxviii.  11,  xxix.  38, 
XXX.  19;  Appian,  AnnUi.  56.)  Appian  calls  it  at 
this  time  a  large  city :  it  appears  to  have  been  less 
severely  treated  than  most  of  the  Bruttian  towns, 
and  continued  to  be  a  place  of  importance.  Lucilius 
alludes  to  the  Consentini  as  possessing  superior  re- 
finement to  the  rest  of  the  Bruttians,  and  more  on 
a  par  with  the  Sicilians  and  Tarentines.  (Lucil.  ap. 
Cic.  de  Fin.  i.  3.)  It  is  mentioned  as  a  town  of 
importance  during  the  war  of  Spartacus  (Oro8.T.24), 
and  in  b.c.  40  it  was  besieged  for  some  time  by 
Sextus  Pompeins,  but  witliout  success.  (Appian, 
B.  C.  T.  56,  58.)  Under  Augustus  it  received  a 
body  of  colonists,  and  continued  to  enjoy  municipal 
rights  under  the  Roman  empire,  but  did  not  rank  as 
a  colony.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  74; 
Ijb.  Colon,  p.  209.)  Its  territory  was  noted  for  its 
apple-trees,  which  bore  fruit  twice  a  year.  (Varr. 
R.R.\.l.  §  6.)  Towards  the  close  of  the  Roman 
empire,  Consentia  is  again  mentioned  in  history  as 
the  scene  of  the  death  of  Ahiric,  who  had  made  it 
bis  head-quarters,  while  planning  a  descent  upon 
Sicily,  a  few  months  only  after  the  capture  of  Ro:ne, 


CONSTANTIA. 

A.n.410.  He  waa  buried  in  tlw  bed  of  a  little  rinr 
or  torrent,  which  falls  into  the  Crathia,  just  below 
Consentia.  This  is  now  called  the  Bturxto:  the 
ancient  name  is  variously  written  Basentus,  Basen- 
tius,  and  by  Jomaodes  Bascntinus.  (Jomand. 
B.  GeL  30;  P.  Diac.  Hut.  MitctlL  ziii.  p.  535.) 
Consentia  continued  to  be  a  place  of  impntaaee 
through  the  middle  ages:  and  the  modem  city  of 
Cotenea  a  still  the  caj  ital  of  the  province  of  Ca 
labria  Citra. 

Consentia  stood  on  the  line  of  the  high  raad  whidi 
led  through  Bmttium  from  Mnrannm,  in  Lucania. 
to  Rhegium.  The  Itinerary  places  it  49  M.  P.  firocn 
Muranum,  and  57  froin  Vibo  Valentia :  and  tha« 
distances  are  confirmed  by  a  remarkable  inscriptlcHi, 
found  at  PoUa  (the  ancient  Forum  Popllii),  in 
which,  as  well  aa  in  the  Tab.  Pent,  the  name  is 
written  CoseutU.  (/ft'n.  Ant.  p.  110:  Orell.  Jmcr. 
3308;  Mommwn,  /n»cr.  Neap.  6276.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
C0XSIL1'XU.M  or  COSILI'SLM,  a  town  of  Lu- 
cania, mentioned  only  in  the  Liber  Coloniamm,  wfairh 
enumerates  it  among  the  Pniefectnrae  of  tliat  pr»- 
Tinco  (p.  209),  and  by  Cas«odoms  (  Varr.  viii.  33), 
who  calls  it "  antiqnissima  civitaa."  We  learn  from 
the  latter  that  a  great  fair  was  held  every  year  in  a 
suburb  of  the  town,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
Marcilianum.  This  is  in  all  probability  the  same 
place  called  in  ih»  Itinenuy  Marcelliana  (/tw.  AnU 
p.  LIO),  and  a  local  antiquary  has  pwnted  oat  a  spnt 
still  called  ifarciliana,  between  La  Saia  and  Padaia, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tanagro,  where  there  is  a  re- 
markable fountain,  corr^ponding  to  one  mentioned 
by  Cassiodorus.  Tbesituati(aiofCon.Mlinum  is  said 
to  be  indicated  bv  some  ruins  on  a  hill  near  PaAJa. 
(Bomanelli,  vol.  i.  pp.  405 — 409.)      [E.  H.  B.] 

CONSOKANI,  enumerated  by  Pliny  (iv.  19) 
among  the  peoples  of  Aquitania.  He  mentions  them 
between  the  Tamates  and  Ausci.  In  another  place, 
where  he  is  describing  the  Narbonensia  Provincia 
(iii.  4),  he  says,  "  In  ore  regie  Sardonnm,  intusque 
Consnaranorum,"  The  Consorani  seem  to  have 
occupied  the  country  called  Conttratu  or  Comtran, 
at  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  between  Bigorre  and 
Foix.  The  names  ConsorannI  and  Consuarani  appear 
to  be  the  same,  and  yet  Pliny  assigns  one  people  t» 
Aquitania,  and  the  other  to  Narbonensis.  The  cuo- 
clusion  is,  that,  according  to  the  dirisiMls  of  Pliny^a 
time,  part  of  the  Consorani  were  within  Aquitania, 
and  part  within  Narbonensis.  We  have  an  instance 
like  this  in  the  case  of  the  Rnteni,  who  in  Caesars 
time  were  divided  into  Ruteni  Provindales  in  th« 
Provincia,  and  Ruteni  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Pn>- 
vincia.  It  is  probable  tliat  before  tlie  time  of  Au- 
gustus all  the  Consorani  were  in  the  Narbonensis. 
The  modem  St.  Lizier,  in  the  department  of  .4rr>r^, 
was  within  the  limits  of  the  Consorani.     PG.  L.l 

CONSTA'NTIA  or  CONSTANTI-NA  (Kw- 
trrayrta,  Hier.  p.  714;  KitvaTorrhv,  Suid.,  Steph. 
B.  :  V.  Nicephorhtm;  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  13;  Aram. 
Marc,  xviii.  7),  a  town  of  some  importance  in  Meso- 
potamia, on  the  road  between  NisibU  and  Carrhar, 
at  no  distance  from  Edessa,  which,  after  his  depar- 
ture from  Nisibia,  was  the  residence  of  the  Dux  Me- 
Bopotamiae  till  the  foundation  of  Dara  (Procop^  <fe 
Aed.  iL  5).  There  is  considerable  %*ariat]M]  in  dif- 
ferent authors  in  the  way  in  which  the  name  i^  this 
town  is  written.  Stepbanns  B  calls  it  Constantina, 
and  states  that  it  was  another  name  for  Niccpho- 
rium;  Suidas,  Constantina  and  Constantcia,  which 
latter  form  occurs  also  in  the  Itinereiy  of  Hierodes. 
In  the  Excerpt.  Procop.  ap^  Photium,  it  is  called 
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Ccmtantia;  >o  also  in  tba  Notit.  Imp.  Ifeman.  noder 
the  Dnz  Uesopotamiae.  ETagrias  (J7.  E.  i.)  en- 
titles Sophronins  KuytrravTundm'  'Etutx^jvov,  aiid 
is  the  list  of  the  bishop*  who  subscribed  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  he  is  called  Bishop  of  Constantinopolis 
in  the  province  of  Oarhocne.  It  appeara  to  have  borne 
other  names,  as  Antoninopolis  and  Haximianopolis, 
in  the  fourth  centoiy,  to  bare  been  nearlj  destroyed 
hj  on  eartbqoake,  Imt  to  have  been  rebuilt  hj  Con- 
stantinns.  (Chron.  Edess.  ap.  Asseman.  BAL  Or.  L 
p^  395;  Malala,  Chron.  ziL  p.  312.)  [V.] 

CONSTA'KTU  {CoutarnxM),  a  place  in  the  NW. 
of  Gallia,  which  Ammianns  (xv.  11)  calls  Castra 
Constantia.  In  the  Notitia  the  Civitas  Constantia 
is  mentioned  as  being  in  Lugdnnensis  Secnnda.  A 
local  tradition  assigns  the  foundation  of  this  place 
to  Constantius  Chloms,  the  fiitber  of  Constantine. 
Ammianns  sajs  that  the  Seqnana  (Seine)  enters  the 
sea  near  Constantia;  but  his  geographj  of  Gallia  is 
verjr  inexact.  The  name  of  the  Pagus  Constantinus 
is  the  origin  of  the  name  CStantm,  which  in  the 
ante-revoluti<mai7  geographj  of  France  designated 
the  peninsula  in  which  Couiancea  is  sitoated.  [G.L.] 
CONSTANTIA  CYPRI.  [Salamis.] 
CONSTA'NTIA   PHOENICUE.     [Ahtara- 

DVS.] 

CONST  ANTIA'NA  (KoiwravTiayi :  Ko$tendaje), 
a  town  in  Moesia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  south- 
east of  Istropolis.  (Procop.2Je^erfi/;iT.  ll.p.307; 
Hienjcl.  p.  637.)  [L.  &] 

CONSTANTraA.     [Cirta.] 

CONSTANTINaPOLlS,  the  capital  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  and  founded  by  Constantine  the  Great  on 
the  site  of  tlie  ancient  Byzantium. 

L  HiaroRT  or  BTZAiraiini. 

Byzantium  (BvjitmaK;  Elh.  Bv^tivriot,  Byzan- 
tios:  Adj.liviai>TUjc6s,  Bu^oyrult,  BuCoyrh,  Bu^oy- 
•ruu>6s,  Bv^axreusi'cJs).  The  foundation  of  this  city 
WIS  ascribed  to  tbe  Megorians  in  B.C.  667,  a  few 
ynuB  later  than  its  neighbour  Chaloedon  (Euseb. 
Ckrat.;  Clinton,  F.B.  vol.  i.  p.  194)  on  the  site 
of  a  town  called  Lygoe  (Plin.  iv.  18  ;  Auson.  Clar. 
Vrb.  13.).  In  B.C.  628  a  second  colony  was  sent 
out  from  Megaris  nnder  Zeuxippus.  (Lydns  de  Mag. 
Jiom.  Hi.  70 ;  Clinton,  F.  II.  vol.  L  p.  208.)  The 
transmissiaD  of  the  worship  of  Hers  (whose  temple 
both  here  and  at  Argos  was  on  the  citadel),  and  the 
tnulitions  concerning  lo  confirm  the  general  asser- 
tion of  Hecychios  of  Miletus  that  the  Argires  had 
a  share  in  the  foundation  of  the  city.  (Mfiller,  Dor. 
vol.  i.  p.  133,  trans.)  Byzantium  was  situated  at 
the  apex  of  the  triangle  which  fsces  the  shores  of 
Asia,  and  meets  the  waters  of  the  Thrarian  Bosporus. 
The  oracle  of  ApoUu  which  conunanded  the  colonists 
to  build  their  new  dty  opposite  to  the  "  land  of  the 
blind,"  alluding  to  the  superiority  of  the  site  of  By- 
ontiam  to  that  of  Chalcedon  (Herod,  iv.  144 ;  Strab. 
vii.  p.  320 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  63)  did  not  compromise 
the  inbllibility  of  the  Pythonebs  by  its  advice.  Few 
cities  could  boast  so  magnificent  a  podtion:  com- 
raanding  the  two  oppodte  shore*  cf  Europe  and  Asia, 
it  united  the  advantage*  of  security  and  great  faci- 
lities iw  tnde,  with  the  choicest  gifts  of  nature,  and 
the  most  strikingly  jnctoresque  scenery.  (Polyb.  iv. 
39 ;  Zcdm.  n.  30.)  On  the  S.  it  was  bathed  by 
the  waters  of  the  Propootis,  on  the  M.  by  those  if 
the  Golden  Ham  (rh  K4pat).  The  river  Lycus 
poured  into  this  arm  of  the  Bosporus  a  perpetual 
stream  of  freeh  water,  wbich  rjeansed  the  bottom, 
and  afibrded  a  retreat  for  the  periodical  shoals  of  fish, 
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especially  of  the  Pelamys  kind,  which  come  down 
from  the  Pains  Maeotis,  and  round  by  the  E.  and  S. 
coast  of  the  Euxine  into  the  channel  (Strab.  I.  c). 
This  fishery  employed  and  supported  a  large  nnnib^ 
of  the  poorer  class  of  freemen.  (Arist.  Pol.  iv.  4. 
§  I .)  The  fish  was  salted  and  became  an  article  of 
c(Hisidenble  traffic,  and  the  harbour  obtained  its 
epithet  of  golden  from  the  riches  derived  from  this 
source.  (Plin.  iz.  SO.)  The  port,  which  is  about 
7  miles  in  length,  was  both  secure  and  capacious ; 
and  as  the  tide  is  scarcely  felt,  the  constant  depth 
of  the  water  allowed  vessels  to  land  their  goods  con- 
veniently, as  the  largest  ship*  might  rest  their  heads 
against  the  houses,  while  their  stems  float  in  the 
water.  (Procop.  de  Aed.  i,  5.)  As  the  key  of  the 
Euxine  aiid  the  Aegean  no  vessel  could  pass  from 
the  one  sea  to  the  other  without  the  leave  of  tbe 
people  of  Byzantium,  who  gained  a  considerable 
revenue  from  the  duties  they  levied  on  the  corn-ships 
which  posaed  in  and  out  from  the  Euxioe.  (Polyb. 
iv.  38.) 

In  the  reign  of  Darraus  Hystas|n8,  Byzantium  was 
taken  by  Otanea,  general  of  the  forces  on  tbe  coast 
of  Thrace.  (Herod,  v.  26.)  Afterwards,  it  sided 
with  the  looians  in  their  revolt  (Herod,  v.  108),  but 
on  tbe  arrival  of  the  Phoenician  fleet  the  inhabitants, 
without  even  waiting  for  it,  fled  to  Mesambria. 
(Herod,  vi.  33.)  Pauaaniaa,  after  the  battle  of  Pla- 
taeo,  wrested  it  from  tbe  Modes.  (Thuc  i.  94.) 
And  hence  Justin  (ix.  1.  §  3)  calls  him  the  founder 
of  Byzantium.  After  an  interval  of  7  years  Cimon 
obtained  it  for  the  Athenians.  (Diod.  zi.  60 ;  Plut. 
Cm.  5;  Thuc.  i.  131.)  In  440,  tbe  Byzantines 
joined  the  Samians  and  revolted  iirom  Athens,  but 
afterwards  submitted.  (Thna  i.  117.)  In  416,  in 
common  with  the  Chalcedonians,  they  made  an  ex- 
pedition into  Bithynia,  and  perpetrated  great  cruel- 
ties. (Diod.  xii.  82.)  In  408,  Byzantium  was  be- 
sieged by  the  united  force*  of  the  Athenisns  nnder  Al- 
cibiades,  a  wall  of  circtunvallation  was  drawn  around 
it,  and  various  attacks  made  by  missiles  and  batter- 
ing engines.  These  had  no  eflbct  upon  the  Laceda»- 
monian  garrison ;  but  when  the  blockade  was  strictly 
kept  up,  and  the  population  were  dying  of  hunger, 
in  the  absence  of  Clearchus  the  Spartan  OHnmander, 
Cydon  and  a  Byzantine  party  opened  the  gates  by 
night  and  admitted  tbe  Athenians  into  the  wide 
inner  square  called  the  Thrakion.  Favourable  terms 
were  granted  to  the  town,  which  was  replaced  in  its 
condition  of  a  dependent  ally  upon  Athens.  (Xen. 
Bell.  i.  3.  §  15—22 ;  Diod.  xili.  67 ;  Plut.  AlcA. 
31 ;  Frontin.  iii.  >.  §  3 ;  Polyaen.  i.  48.  §  2.)  In 
405,  after  the  battle  of  Aegoe-Potami,  Lysander  re- 
captured Byzantium,  and  placed  Stfaenelans  there  as 
"  harmost"  with  a  garrison  (Xen.  Sell.  ii.  2.  §  2.). 
It  was  under  the  power  of  the  Lacedaemonians  when 
the  Ten  Thousand  made  their  retreat ;  in  ounse- 
quence  of  the  frand  and  hareb  dealing  of  the  Ad- 
miral Anaxibius,  the  soldiers  were  exasperated,  be- 
ome  masters  of  the  town,  and  Byzantium  would 
have  been  sacked  had  it  not  been  for  the  energy  and 
eloquence  of  Xenophon.  (Anai.  vii.  L  §§  5—32.) 
In  390,  Thrasybnlos  cbuged  the  government  of 
Byzantium,  which  was  already  in  alliance  with 
Athens,  from  an  oligarchy  into  a  democracy,  and 
sold  tbe  tenths  of  tbe  merchant  vessels  sailing  out 
of  the  Euxine.  (Xen.  ife/f.  iv.  8.  §§  25— 27.)  In 
863,  Epaminondas  visited  Byzantium,  drove  off 
Laches  with  the  Athenian  squadron,  anid  prevailed 
upon  several  of  the  allies  of  Athens  to  declare  in  his 
&vonr.    (Isocr.  Orat.  v.  rhiUp.  S3;  Diod.  xv.  79.) 
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In  S56,  BTUotiiun,  mlong  miih  Kbodca  and  Chios, 
united  with  th*  newlj-fiimriefaing  coinni(iiiraltfa  cf 
C«s,  did  Hantohu  king  of  Caria,  in  m  codatvnir  to 
throw  off  tke  Athiniin  d(nunian:  an  engagement 
which  was  to  haw  taken  place  hj  Ma,  was  prevented 
byaetana.  (Diad.zn.Sl.)  In 340, tiie Atheaiaiia, 
urged  oD  bj  Denxathenei,  aent  saoeosrs  to  Bjzan- 
tiuin,  which  waa  beaiaged  bj  Hiilip;  the  oombined 
4eet  under  the  uemmand  of  Cliaraa  met  AmfBtas 
and  the  Macadenian  aki^  and  were  defeated.  In 
the  follawing  7ear  Ohnea  was  aupeiaided  bf  PIxk 
cioa,  when  the  Athenians  behavwd  with  snch  inode- 
ratim  t«  tlieir  alfiea,  aad  showed  so  mach  cmnsge 
afiaiast  the  besiegers,  that  Philip  was  osmpelled  to 
raise  the  siege.  (Diod.  zn.  77 ;  Plat.  Phoe.  U.) 
Dnring  this  metnotabie  attack,  on  a  dark  night  when 
the  Macedcnians  were  on  the  point  of  seising  tipon 
the  town,  a  light  appeared  in  the  heareni  and  re- 
Tealed  is  the  inhabitants  their  danfper.  (Staph.  B. 
A  •.  B^mrs^es;  Eoatath.  ud  Dtrnf.  148.)  Uesy- 
chios  the  Uiiesian,  who  tells  the  same  story,  adds 
that  an  image  in  henonr  <S  this  interference  was 
•netadto  Tonh-hearing  Hecate.  The  creaeent,  which 
is  ftoodoaBTaantioe  coins  (Mioanet, Hucr.  iu  3/ed. 
vol.  L  p.  378),  and  \rkich  was  adopted  bj  the  Talks 
as  the&  tnica  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
(comp.  Ven  flanuner,  Geaeh.  der  Otnum,  vol.  i.  p. 
93)  b  aoppoaad  to  canuBeiaarate  the  portent.  This 
Tqmlae  to  the  suceessfal  oareer  of  Philip  was  one  of 
the  proudest  feats  <tf  tlie  great  orator,  aad  in  his 
flipeech  npoB  the  crown  Denosthenes  often  recurs  to 
it.  The  Bf  laatinas,  hi  gratitnde  for  the  ralnable 
assistance  thej  had  teceired,  dacrsed  to  the  Athenians 
the  light  of  isopolitj,  ^  extraordinary  pririlc^  of 
precedence  at  games  and  public  oeremsiues,  with 
«xeapti«i  from  compalscry  "  liturgies."  The  decree, 
whidi  with  all  the  criginl  Dorisms  is  preserved  in 
Jlenwsthcaes  (<fa  Cor.  p.  SS5),  directed  tiiat  in  per- 
^nsl  aiainocy  of  the  benefit,  3  ttatnes  each  16 
eaWts  high,  rqiresenting  the  people  of  Bjsaatiam 
and  Perinthns  crowning  the  Athenians,  shonU  he 
piaosd  in  a  pablic  part  of  the  dty. 

The  Byiaotines  were  afterwards  engaged  in  per- 
petaal  wufare  with  the  ndghbonring  barbarians,  and 
wen  aoaUc  to  keep  then  off  atlier  bj  resistimce  or 
-tribate.  Ta  crown  tlie  other  evils  of  war,  their  bar- 
Tests  were  either  eanied  off  or  destroyed  by  the 
enemy,  till,  in  279,  they  agreed  to  pay  the  Gauls  a 
yearly  tributs  of  8000,  5000,  and  10,000  pieces  of 
gold.and  at  last  the  large  sum  of  60  talenti,  on  coo- 
dition  that  their  lands  should  not  be  ravaj^ed.  (Po- 
lyb.  iv.  4< ;  Liv  xxKviii.  16 ;  BSckh,  Earn.  ofAikau, 
p.  595,  tnuis.)  Their  suSerings  in  this  respect 
4»mp8lled  them  to  bars  reoeorse  to  many  eztiaar- 
binary  maasares  for  proonring  aieney,  and  finally  to 
ibe  impositicii  of  the  transit  duties  which  involved 
them  in  the  wsr  with  Khodes.  Still,  during  tfads 
tiane,  while  suffering  the  penalty  at  Tantalus  (Polyb. 
i.  c),  tiiey  enjcnred  municipal  independence.  (Diod. 
zix.  77.)  b  this  war  Byaaotiara  was  sapported  by 
Attahu,  king  of  iVrgamus.  Pmsias,  king  of  Bi- 
thyuia,  was  a  partiam  of  Rhodea,  and  the  Byzantines 
«iid<»vanr*d  to  set  up  Tiboetes,  an  uacle  of  Pmsias, 
as  riaal  for  has  throne.  Pmsias  seized  on  their 
Asiatic  pssMSsiosu,  while  the  Thmcians  pressed  hard 
upon  them  on  the  European  side;  and  in  219  a 
peace,  nader  the  mediarion  of  the  Gallo^recian 
king  Cavams,  was  condnded  on  very  unfavourable 
terms  for  Byzantium.  (Polyb.  iv.  46—52.)  While 
.  [Some  was  contending  against  the  pseudo-Philip  of 
Uacedon,  Antiochus,  and  Mitbridates,  it  granted  to 
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By zantitmi,  for  good  services  tendered  on  the  ooeaiia^ 
the  rank  of  a  &«e  and  confederate  diy.  I>ispatis 
arose,  aad  an  appeal  was  made  to  Kcme,  wliidi  i»- 
suited  in  a  decree,  propeaed  by  Clodios,  and  pot  a 
&rce  by  Piso,  who  eihihiled  himself  nsther  as  a  cod- 
queror  than  an  ally  aad  magistnte.  (Cic  dt  Pnm. 
Comal.  2 — 4;  Tac.  Ami.  xx.  62.)  It  ar^ean  tk« 
Cbwdins  remitted  the  tribute  Byautiom  had  to  p^r, 
for  five  years,  in  eensequence  of  the  hisses  of  the 
Thracian  war  (Tac.  Ami.  zii.  63),  and  that  Vf>- 
pasian  stripped  it  of  its  jHrrilegea,  and  reduced  it  ts 
Hm  oenditi<si  of  a  Booian  proviaoe.  (Suet.  I'et^  8.) 
In  the  civil  wan  betw«cai  Sevenis  and  Pesceniiios 
Niger,  Byzantium  took  tke  part  of  the  latter,  and, 
after  a  resistaaoe  of  three  years,  was  takeu  in  19& 
Serems  trsated  the  inhabitaats  with  his  osoal  fat- 
difference  ts  human  Ufe  ar  suSiaing.  The  iuaoai 
walls  of  massive  sqnare  staocs,  so  weU  Eastetted  t>- 
gether  by  iron  bolts  that  the  wlii^  seemed  to  be  oae 
block,  were  levelled  with  the  earth.  The  sulditts 
and  magistrates  wen  put  to  death,  (lie  property  «f 
the  citizeas  ceBfiscated,  and  the  town  itself,  deprived 
of  all  political  existence  (t%  d^iufia  vi  W9>urutm\ 
made  over  to  the  Perijithians.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxir. 
6 — 14;  Herodiau,  UL  I — 7;  Zosim.  i.  8.)  Strtra 
afterwards  relented,  and,  visiting  Byzantium,  embel- 
lished the  toara  with  inagiii6cent  baths,  ponieves 
round  the  Hippodnane,  and  other  buildings.  The 
name  of  Augusta  Astonina  was  given  it,  in  konaor 
of  Antoninus  Basitisnns.  (Suid.  s.  r.  Z<Si|pos ;  Z^- 
sim.  ii.  30;  Cedren.  p.  2S2.)  CamcalU  rastored  la 
the  inhabitants  their  rights  and  franchises.  (Spar- 
tian.  CaraeatL  I.)  It  is  remarked  by  GiUxn  (^DteL 
and  Fall,  vol.  i.  p.  205),  that  the  charge  against 
Severus  of  liaving  deprived  the  Roman  people  of  the 
strongest  bulwark  against  the  barbariiins  of  Pootus 
and  A/iia,  was  but  too  well  justified  whrn,  in  the 
succeeding  sge,  the  fleets  of  the  Goths  covokI  ilie 
Euxino,  and  passed  through  the  undefended  B<»- 
pons  into  the  centre  of  the  Uediterrsnean.  The 
soldiers  of  Gallienns  massacred  moat  of  the  citaaens, 
and  not  one  old  family  remained  in  Uter  times,  ex- 
cept those  who  bad  prerionsly  left  the  town.  (Tre- 
belL  Poll.  GiJUm.  6.)  Under  Claudius  II.  the  re- 
mainder  of  the  Byzantines  fought  bravely  against  the 
Goths.  (Trebell.  Pull.  C/owi.  9.)  In  the  civil  wan 
which  succeeded  the  abdication  of  Diocletian,  the 
fortifications  of  Byzantium  had  been  6trei^th«fied: 
Licinius,  after  the  battle  of  Adriano{^  retired  ta 
this  stronghtdd;  Cosstantine  pnrsaed  the  siege  s* 
vigorously,  by  constructing  mounds  iS  an  e()nal  height 
with  the  ran^jarts,  and  erecting  towers  nj)oa  their 
foundation,  from  which  the  besi<^^  were  galled  by 
large  stones  aad  darts  horied  by  engines,  that  the 
town  at  length  surendered. 

The  constitution  of  Byzantium  was  at  first  loyal; 
though  there  is  some  doubt  about  this,  as  Hesychins 
the  Milesian  calls  Dmeus  general  of  the  Byzaotinca. 
(Mliller,  />«r.  vol.  ii.  p.  174,  trans.)  It  afterwards 
became  an  aristocracy, — the  native  inhabitanls.  the 
BithyniaBs,  being  in  precisely  the  same  ooodition  as 
theHekits.  (Phyiaich.a;>..ilMe<i.vi.  p.S71.)  The 
oligarchy  whwfa  succeeded  was,  in  390,  changed  into 
a  democracy  by  Tbrasybnlus  the  Athenian;  and 
equal  privileges  were  at  the  same  time  probably 
granted  to  the  new  citizens,  who,  on  account  of  tbe^ 
demands,  had  been  driven  from  the  city  by  the 
•ndent  oakmista.  (Arist  PoL  v.  a.  §  10.)  Mur 
this  the  deniecracy  seems  to  have  continued  for  a 
long  time.  (Theopomp.  np.  Atieii.  xii.  p.  256.)  In 
the  document  quoted  by  Demoalhenea  (dt  Cor.  L  c^ 
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tli«i«ate(jS«Xi)tnui9f<Bn  a  decree  in  its  first  stage 
{jrlirf)  to  an  individual,  in  order  to  bring  it  before 
an  awmbly  of  the  pe<^e  (4x£o>  The  office  of 
Hienmmaioon  oeeun  in  dearees  (Dem.  {.  c;  Polyb. 
ir.  52)  and  e>  coins,  as  also  does  that  of  Archon, 
which  pnbablx  came  in  vrith  tlie  democracy.  From 
the  habit  of  tbe  townspeople  passing  their  time  in 
the  Biarket-plaoe  and  horboor,  and  the  nomber  of 
fcnign  and  natire  traders  who  resorted  to  it,  Byian- 
tiam  dispkyed  the  nsnaT  characteristics  of  a  Urge 
seaport  town.  They  were  an  idle  lozarioos  race, 
spmding  their  days  in  the  namerons  pablic-honses, 
where  the  excellent  wine  which  was  famished  by 
Maranea  and  other  regions,  oSend  great  tempteticms. 
They  sot  only  Uppled  in  taverns,  bnt  also  fed  like 
glattone,  according  to  Diphilns  (op.  Atkm.  ir.  p. 
182).  They  devoured  such  quantities  of  young 
tomuM  that  their  whole  frame  became  well  nigh 
glntinons,  and  it  was  thought  they  would  have 
been  absorbed  in  maoUage.  To  sustain  their  va- 
loor,  which  took  fright  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet, 
the  general,  I/Oo  or  Leonidas,  was  obliged  during 
the  siege  at  Philip  of  Macedon  to  allow  cook-sbagt 
and  canteens  to  be  establiiilied  along  the  ramparts. 
(Athen.  x.  p.  442 ;  Aelian,  iii.  14;  Utlller,  Dor. 
vol.  ii.  p.  411,  trans.)  A  democracy  of  such  boon 
companions  was  not,  as  may  be  snpposed,  very 
orderly,  and  seems  to  have  acted  upon  the  "  laiaset 
Sure'  principle  enounced  by  a  certain  Byzantine 
demagogue  who,  when  he  was  asked  what  the  law 
(Djoined,  replied,  "whatever  I  please."  (SeiL  Em- 
pir.  adv.  Rhet  §  37.)  v 

Iron  money  was  oianed  at  ByzanUom  for  the  bonia 
eifcttlation,  that  the  silver  might  be  need  for  foreign 
trade  and  the  purposes  of  war.  It  was  correat  in 
the  Pelopon  lenan  war,  and  bore  the  Doric  name  Si- 
dareoB  (Arietoph.  Nvb.  250i  Pollux,  tH  §  106,  ix. 
5  78;  Hesyoh.  «.».;  Biickh,  Earn.  At\.  p.  S96, 
tnns.).  None  of  tliis  iron  money  is  now  extant.  For 
coins  of  this  city,  see  Eckbel,  vol.  ii.  p.  26 ;  Basche, 
vol  L  p.  1636;  Bandar,  vol.  ii.  p.  456. 

The  dialect  of  the  district  appears  to  have  con- 
tuned  many  Dorisms.  (Dem.  L  c. ;  Chandler,  In- 
teripL  Append,  p.  95.) 

The  origin  of  the  Bysantine  church  is  somewhat 
uncertain:  the  modem  Greeks,  in  their  zeal  not  to 
yield  to  the  Latins  the  advantage  of  antiquity,  attri- 
bate  its  fiiandatioo  to  the  Apostle  St.  Andrew.  It 
is  certain  that  daring  the  time  of  Severus  there  were 
many  Christians  at  Byzantium.  (Le  Qnien,  Orient 
Oaitt.  vol.  i.  pp.  8,  196;  Tertnll.  ad  ScapuL  c  3; 
Ls  Bean,  Bat  Emp.  vol.  i.  p.  300.) 

Ancient  Byzantium  was  situated  on  the  first  of 
the  seven  hills  upon  which,  rising  one  above  another, 
the  modem  city  stands ;  bnt  its  area  oocuped  more 
than  the  first  ref^on  of  the  later  town.  In  all  pro- 
bability  it  extended  over  the  three  regions  which  lie 
bdiind  the  triangular  space  now  filled  by  the  Se- 
raglio. According  to  Diunysius  of  Byzontinm,  its 
dRnmjtrence  was  40  stadia.  (Comp.  Zosim.  ii.  30; 
tiyllins,  dt  Top.  Coat.  I  2.) 
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CONSTAHTINOPOUS.  6S» 

n.  FoUNDATtOS  OF  CousTAirmiopii. 

It  was  upon  this  gently  sloping  promontory,  which 
serves  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  Eastern  and 
the  Western  world,  and  which  nature  has  intended 
for  the  centre  of  a  great  monarchy,  that  Constantino, 
after  detenniiiing  to  remove  the  seat  of  empire  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  determined  to  fix  the  city 
which  bore  the  name  of  its  founder.  The  modem 
European,  as  wdl  as  the  Arabic  (^Conslanije)  name 
of  the  city,  pieaeivee  the  memory  of  the  first  em. 
peror  of  the  East.  The  Torkiah  IilambiU  or  SlaiO' 
but,  is  a  corruption  of  the  Qreek  tit  tV  ■*6\iy. 
Like  the  ancient  mistress  of  the  world,  its  foundations 
were  to  be  laid  npon  seven  hills,  and  the  emperor 
called  it  the  New  Rome, — a  title  which  he  eon- 
firmed  by  a  law,  engraved  on  a  column  ol  marble,  in 
a  place  called  the  Slraiegion;  but,  however  much 
his  capital  might  outwardly  resemble  the  elder  Borne, 
it  was  not  permitted  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Eternal 
City. 

The  foundations  of  the  city  were  laid  according  to 
an  Imperial  edict  (Theodoa.  Cod.  xiii.  5.  s.  7),  in 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  Heaven.  On  foot 
with  a  lance  in  his  hand,  the  emperor  led  a  stately 
procesision  which  was  to  mark  the  boundaries  of 
Constantinople.  As  he  did  not  pause,  the  attendants, 
astonished  at  the  enormous  size  of  the  future  capital, 
asked  him  how  far  he  hitended  to  advance.  Con- 
stantino replied  "  when  Hb  that  goes  before  me  shall 
stop."  (PMIostorg.  ii.  9-)  At  a  later  period,  the 
honour  of  having  inspired  the  choice  of  a  founder 
was  attributed  to  the  Virgin  Mother,  who  became 
the  tutelary  gnardian  of  the  city.  Constantinople 
arose,  if  not  a  Christian,  certainly  not  a  Pagan  city. 
The  ceremonial  of  the  dedication  exhibited  that 
strange  compound  of  religions  of  which  Constantino 
himself  was  a  type.  After  a  most  splendid  exhibi- 
tion of  chariot  games  in  the  Hippodrome,  the  em- 
peror was  carried  in  a  magnificent  car  through  the 
most  public  port  of  the  city,  sarroanded  by  his 
guards,  in  the  attire  of  some  religions  ceremonial 
with  torches  in  their  hands.  The  emperor  bore  a 
goUen  statue  of  the  Fortune  of  the  city  in  his 
hands.  The  rites  of  inauguration  lasted  forty  days, 
though  the  1 1th  of  May,  A.i>.  330,  is  considered 
as  the  birth-day  of  the  ci^. 

IIL  ExTXHT,  Limits,  and  PoprLATiov. 

The  walls  of  Constantino  across  the  enbuged 
breadth  of  the  triangle,  were  begun  at  a  distance  of 
15  stadia  f^m  the  M  fortificatians,  and  stretching 
from  the  port  to  the  Propontis,  enclosed  five  out  of 
the  seven  hills  upon  which  the  city  stood,  but  were 
not  finished  before  the  reign  of  Constantius.  In 
401 ,  Arcadins  repaired  these  walls  which  had  &]lea 
in  the  earthquake  that  had  taken  place  in  that  year. 
In  413,  during  the  minority  of  Theodosius  II., 
Anthemius,  the  Praetorian  praefect,  razed  the  old 
fortifications  and  built  a  new  indosure  of  walls.  In 
447  this  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  and 
rebuilt  in  three  months  by  the  diligence  of  the 

{)raefect  Cyrus.  This  double  line  of  strong  and 
ofty  stone  walls  have,  except  on  the  hmd  side, 
almost  disappeared,  but  in  a  dilapidated  state  they 
still  exist,  extending  from  the  port  to  the  sea  of 
Marmora  for  about  4  English  miles,  presenting 
magnificent  and  picturesque  specimens  of  mural 
rains.  The  wall  was  flanked  at  short  intervals  by 
towers,  mostly  rectangular.  The  extreme  length  of 
the  city  at  this  period,  and  it  never  to  any  great 
extent  exceeded  these  limits,  was  about  3  H.  P.', 
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and  the  cireuit  nther  ieea  than  13  M.  P.  Tlie 
Sjrcw,  or  6g  trees,  formed  the  thirteentli  region  be- 
yond the  harbour,  and  were  much  erabellUhed  by 
Jostinian.  The  suburb  of  Blacbemae  was  not 
taken  into  the  city  till  the  reign  of  Heradius. 
Constantine  had  been  most  anxious  to  have  his 
capital  freqaented  :  he  summoned  senators  from 
Bome,  and,  according  to  the  vague  expressioo  of 
Eosebius,  disined  other  cities  in  its  behalf,  yet  its 
popolation  never  became  conaiderable  when  com- 
{xtred  with  ancient  Bome,  and  modem  capitals.  By 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  Chris- 
tians, but  these  were  not  estimated  by  Chiysostom 
(/»  Act.  ApotL  bom.  xL  ToL  ix.  p.  108)  at  more  than 
100000. 

IV.  Hbtobt; 

Were  it  even  possible  in  any  form  which  could  be 
useful  to  tin  reader  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  the 
Lower  Empire,  within  the  limited  space  of  an 
article  like  this,  a  sketch  of  Byzantine  histoiy  would 
not  fall  within  the  province  uf  a  work,  which  con- 
fines itself  to  the  age  of  Grecian  and  Boman  civilisa- 
tion. But  as  the  topography  of  the  city  can  hardly 
be  understood  withoat  some  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  the  history  being  presupposed,  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  subjoin  a  short  sutmiiary  of  the  most 
memorable  events  connected  with  Coiislantinople 
itself. 

The  city  of  Constantine,  the  birth  of  an  elder  and 
effete  age,  has  throughout  its  long  hLitory  bome  the 
stamp  of  its  paren'age,  and  displayed  the  vices  of 
iti  original  conformation.  The  position  of  the  By- 
zantine empire  is  unique  ;  geographically  it  was 
European,  but  nationally  it  reflected  the  Oriental 
type  of  character.  It  had  indeed  Koman  blnod,  but 
the  people  who  had  sprung  from  the  loins  of  Mars, 
and  were  suckled  by  the  she-wolf,  gave  it  little  but 
their  name.  It  did  nut  speak  their  tongue,  and  was 
completely  severed  from  the  old  republican  associa- 
tions and  free  spirit  which  still  survived  the  fall  of 
Koman  liberty.  The  despotism  of  tlie  court  of  Con- 
stantinople conld  not  endure  even  the  forms  of  free 
institutions,  and  the  relics  of  municipal  privileges 
which  inherited  from  Rome  have  liad  so  much  in- 
fluence in  moulding  the  law  and  constitution  of 
modem  Enrope.  The  Caesar  of  the  East  was  the 
counterpart  of  his  lloblem  conqueror,  and  the 
change  from  the  Pn>to  Sebast  to  tlie  Sultan  would 
liave  been  one  simply  of  name,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  superior  energy  and  virtues  of  the  first  Osmanii 
princes.  The  one  like  the  other  had  his  viziers, 
his  janissaries,  his  slaves,  and  his  eunuchs  alter- 
nately cajoling  and  tyrannizing  over  prince  and 
people.  Through  the  dreary  monotony  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Eastern  empre,  so  deficient  in  moral  and 
poUtical  interest,  there  are  always  coming  into  view 
the  cliaracteristic  features  of  Asiatic  tyraimy : — the 
domestic  treason,  —  the  prince  bora  in  the  purple, 
—  the  unnatural  queen-mother,  —  the  son  or  the 
brotliers  murdered  or  blinded, — the  sodden  revolu- 
tions of  tlie  throne,  —  the  deposition  of  the  sovereign, 
but  the  goveminent  lemunug  the  same,  — and  the 
people  careless  as  to  who  or  what  their  tyrant  might 
be.  Every  thmg  by  which  a  people  can  outwardly 
show  wlmt  is  within  —  literature,  art,  ajid  architec- 
ture, displays  the  influence  of  the  Easit.  The  litera- 
ture learned,  artificial,  florid,  but  deflcient  in  elegance 
jMid  grace,  and  without  a  spark  of  genius  to  illumine 
it  The  art  but  the  figure  of  their  ceremonial  life, 
deficient  in  all  deep  and  sincere  feeling,  and  showing, 
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under  the  hardness  of  the  shape,  and  the  mmma 
of  the  expression,  the  dull  and  slavish  coostnini  is 
which  it  was  subject.  A  purer  faith  had  indnd 
freed  the  Liter  Greeks  from  the  dcgradatioo  of  the 
seraglio,  had  given  an  impnhie  to  iutellectoal  de- 
velopment, and  infused  a  sense  of  the  i«epaosibili- 
Ues  of  power  to  whidi  their  Ottoman  conqoena 
were  strangers.  But  even  Christianity  fiuled  to  m- 
coDcilf  the  conflicting  elements  and  hostile  infinencet 
of  the  East  and  West,  and  was  itaelf  penetrated  by 
an  admixture  of  Oriental  thought  and  seudioeol. 
And  in  later  times,  afier  tlie  severance  of  C«istan- 
tinople  from  the  Latin  Communion,  the  rest  of 
Enrope  had  no  sympathy  for  what  was  cntisideRd 
an  alien  creed.  Standing  in  this  isolated  positiai 
on  the  very  ootpoets  of  Western  civilisation,  and  cut 
off  from  tliat  by  difierences  of  hingnage,  mamies, 
and  religion,  Constantinople,  unable  to  compcebesd 
but  rather  despising  that  vigorous  Tenton  stock 
upon  which  the  eldfr  races  were  engraAed,  did  ruA 
incorporate  any  of  those  elements  which  have  gone 
to  make  up  tha  aggr^ate  of  modem  Eunjpe; 
while,  on  this  other  hand,  it  is  difficnlt  to  trace  the 
slight  reaction  that  the  Greek  empire  has  had  upm 
the  West,  till  its  fiill,  when  it  cootriboted  ao  mainly 
to  the  revival  of  letters  and  the  modem  sprit,  by  tbt 
dispersion  of  ancient  literature  and  culture,  t'p  ta 
A.  i>.  1204,  Constantinople  remained  tlie  capital  of 
the  E.,  or  Lower  Roman  Empire:  in  that  year  it  was 
captured  by  "the  blind  old  Dandolo"  and  the 
French.  From  A.  D.  1204  to  1261  it  became  the 
seat  of  the  Latin  Empre,  and  on  the  moning  cf 
the  25th  of  July,  1261,  reverted  to  the  ondispated 
possession  of  tlie  Greeks. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1453,  Coastmntine  XIII., 
the  last  of  the  Palaeologi,  fell  upon  the  mils  of  bb 
capita],  with  the  words,  e<Aw  &anu>  /luAXov  1)  («r. 
Since  that  period  it  has  been  locked  np  to  by  the 
people  of  the  East  as  the  seat  cf  tha  supicme  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  power,  and  the  Sultan  has  be- 
come the  heir  of  the  Caesars. 

More  cannot  be  done  here  than  ennmerate  a  few 
of  the  leading  events  of  which  Constantint^e  itself 
has  been  the  theatre  during  this  long  period  of  iu 
existence.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  refer  those 
who  wish  to  know  more  on  tiiis  f^ubject  to  ihs 
masterly  woric  of  Gibbon.  Le  Beau  QBiitoire  dm  Bat 
Empire)  is  a  writer  less  known,  and  though  deS- 
cient  in  criticism,  his  work  cootains  much  infoma- 
tioo.  The  notes  appended  by  St  Martin,  the  wdl- 
known  Oriental  scholar,  will  be  fmind  emjaefitly 
useful.  The  History  of  the  Iconoclast  Princes  can 
be  read  in  Schlosser  (ffesdUcUs  der  Bilda-SHr- 
viaidea  Kaiter). 

The  empre  of  the  East  began  with  the  raga  <t 
Arcadins,  A.  D.  395.  Justinian,  A.  D.  527 — 595, 
has  the  honour  of  being  considered  the  second 
founder  of  Constantinople.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his 
reign  the  factions  of  the  Circns  and  the  memoable 
sedition  of  the  A'uba  almost  hkid  the  city  in  aslM& 
A  description  of  the  buildings  with  which  the  en- 
peror  adorned  his  ruined  captal  is  reserved  for  the 
topography  of  the  city.  In  616  Chosroes  niahi- 
tained  his  camp  for  ten  years  in  the  presence  of  the 
city.  In  626  HeracUus  delivered  it  fnm  the 
Persians  and  Avars.  In  668 — 675,  the  Aiabs 
for  the  finit  time  besieged  Constantinople,  but, 
baffled  by  the  strength  of  the  walls,  and  tlie  stranp 
efiects  of  tha  Greek  fire,  feU  to  the  naniber  of 
30,000  men.  In  the  second  siege,  716 — 718, 
they  were  again  compelled  to  retreat    In  865  the 
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fitst  expedition  of  tbe  KosMons  against  Constanti- 
nople took  place ;  followed  b;  a  second  in  904 ;  a 
tbinl  in  941 ;  and  a  fourth  in  1043.  In  1203  the 
Latins  first  besieged  and  conquered,  and  in  1304 
took  by  stonn  and  pillaged  the  imperial  citj:  A.  D. 
1261  forms  a  new  aera  for  Constantinople,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  recovery  bj  the  Greeks.  In  1422 
Constantinople  was  besi^ed  bjr  Amurath  II.,  but 
the  Bjzantine  empire  was  respited  for  a  space  of 
thirty  yean  till  it  fell,  in  1453,  before  the  con- 
qtiering  sword  of  Mohammed  II. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  domestic  cha- 
racter and  training  of  t^e  citizens  which  hastened 
the  ruin  of  the  Eastern  en-pire.  The  writers  of 
Byzantine  history  do  not  fumiiih  many  distinct  state- 
ments, but  hints  and  allusions  are  to  be  found  in  the 
rri>akes  of  the  pulpt  orator,  or  £rom  the  petty  pm- 
hibhions  vC  the  imperial  code.  On  this  subject  much 
Taloabla  information  maybe  obtained  in  Montfaufon 
(Afm.  de  TAcad.  da  Imcrip.  vol.  xiii.  p.  474; 
Hiiller,  Dt  Geitio,  Moribui,  et  Luxa  Aevi  Thtodo- 
jiam  ;  Milman,  Bat.  of  Ckriilianity  ;  and  the  Ofxtr  - 
ttrlg  Jieview,  vol.  buviii.  p.  346).  While  the  life 
of  the  upper  cUuses  was  characterised  by  the  pomp 
and  prodigality  of  civilisation  without  any  of  its 
ennobling  or  humanizing  influences,  the  lower  ranks 
were  inordinately  devoted  to  amusement  The  ath- 
letic games  of  ancient  Greece  had  given  way  to  the 
vulgar  exhibitions  of  juggling,  rope-dancing,  and 
tumbling.  The  drama  was  supplanted  by  mimes 
and  pantomimes ;  and  though  no  gladiator  was 
botcbered  to  make  a  holiday  for  the  populace  of  Con- 
stantinople, it  would  seem  that  the  interest  which 
was  concentred  upon  the  chariot  races  and  theCircua 
me  a  compensation  for  the  excitement  of  those 
ganws  which  were  forbidden  by  the  new  religion. 
The  passion  and  animosity  which  sprung  from  the 
struggle  of  the  Blue  and  Green  fact  ions  was  as  furious 
and  as  bitter  as  any  that  has  arisen  among  contend- 
ing parties,  where  the  moot  sacred  rights  of  liberty 
or  faith  were  at  stake. 

V.  Abciiitecturb  ahd  Buiu>iiios. 

In  the  now  captal  of  Constantine,  emancipated 
from  the  restraint  of  Pagan  associaUons  and  art,  the 
Byzantine  builders  founded  an  architecture  pecu- 
liarly their  own.  Of  tliis  the  capola  was  the  great 
ehancteristic,  to  which  every  other  feature  was 
enbordinatci  In  consequence  of  this  principle, 
that  which  at  Atheai  was  straight,  angular,  and 
square,  became  in  Cmstantinople  curved  and 
rounded,  concave  within,  and  omvex  without.  Thus 
the  old  architecture  of  Greece  owed  its  destruciion 
to  the  same  nation  {rum  which  it  had  taken  its  first 
birth.  (Comp.  Hope,  .i4rcAt(ee(iire,  p.  121;  Free- 
man, Bisi.  of  AnMUchire,  p.  164;  Coocbaud, 
Choix  iIEglua  BytcaUiaa  en  Greee.") 

In  describing  the  buildings  of  the  city,  it  is  more 
eenvenient  to  follow  the  historical  suocesaicm  than 
to  take  the  topographical  arrangement  For,  it 
mmt  be  teoollectsd,  how  little  now  remains.  Where 
tbey  first  amee  there  they  also  fell.  Constanti- 
nople, ravaged  by  earthquakes,  firts,  the  internal 
strife,  and  the  foreign  foe,  when  the  last  of  the  Con- 
stantines  lost  bis  empire  and  life,  possessed  perhaps 
Dot  one  edifice  which  the  first  Constantine  or  even 
Justinian  had  seen;  especially,  too,  as  the  fiuy  of 
the  Latin  crusaders  destroyed  every  work  of  art  that 
had  escaped  fcrmer  disasters.  A  plan  of  the  city, 
as  it  existed  in  the  leign  of  Arcadius,  divided  into 
its  14  regions,  is  given  on  the  next  page,  by  which 
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the  position  of  the  different  buildings  may  be  clearly 
seen. 

At  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  Ccostantine  had 
pitched  his  tent  upon  the  second  biil;  to  oommemo- 
nte  his  success,  he  chose  this  site  for  the  principal 
forum  (Zosim.  ii.  31,  35),  which  appears  to  have 
been  of  an  elliptical  form.  The  two  opposite  en- 
trances formed  triumphal  arches;  the  porticoes, 
which  enclosed  it  on  every  side,  wen  filled  with 
statues  of  the  tutelar  deities  of  Greece. 

At  each  end  were  two  shrines,  one  of  which  held 
the  statue  of  Cybele,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
placed  by  the  Argonauts  upon  Mt.  Dindymus,  but 
deprived  of  lier  lions  and  uf  her  hands  from  the  at- 
titude of  command  distorted  into  that  of  a  suppliant 
for  the  city;  in  the  other  was  the  Fortune  of  Byzan- 
tium (Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  iii.  54;  Sozomen.  B.£.u. 
5).  The  centre  of  the  forum  was  occupied  by  a 
lofty  pillar,  which,  formed  of  marble  and  porphyry, 
rose  to  the  height  of  120  feet  On  this  column 
Constantine,  with  singular  shamelessness,  pbiccd 
his  own  statue  with  the  attributes  of  Christ  and 
Apollo,  and  substituted  the  nails  of  the  Passion  for 
the  rays  of  the  Sun;  Constantine  was  replaced  by 
Julian,  Julian  by  Theodoeius.  In  a.d.  1412  the 
keystone  was  loosened  by  an  earthquake.  The  statue 
fell  under  Alexius  Comnenus,  and  was  replaced  by 
the  Cross,  The  Palladium  was  said  to  be  buried 
under  the  pilkr.  (Von  Hammer,  Conslaatittoptl 
tmd  die  Botponu,  vol.  L  p.  162.)  Bettide*  the 
principal  forum  was  a  se«aid  one,  which  has  been 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  other;  it  was  square, 
with  porticoes  surrounding  it,  connsting  of  two 
ranks  of  columns;  in  this  the  Augnstenm,  orconrt 
of  the  palace,  stood  the  Golden  Miliarium,  which, 
though  it  served  the  same  purpose  as  its  namesake 
at  Kome,  did  not  resemble  it  in  appearance,  as  thia 
was  an  elevated  arcade,  embellished  with  statues. 

The  Circus  or  Hippodrome  was  a  stately  building. 
The  space  between  the  two  metae  or  goals  was  filled 
with  statues  and  obelisks.  The  Turks  retain  tlw 
tramlated  name  of  the  horse-course  (Atmndan), 
but  the  ancient  splendour  of  the  place  has  disap- 
peared; it  is  DO  longer  a  drcns,  but  an  oblong  open 
space,  about  300  paces  long  by  150  wide.  (Hub- 
house,  Albania,  vol.  ii.  p.^S0.)  At  the  upper  end 
is  a  granite  ol)elisk  of  rather  mean  proportions,  and 
covered  with  hieroglyphics  of  poor  workmanship. 
It  is  called  after  Tkeodosius,  but  was  probably  moved 
by  that  onperar,  after  it  had  been  erected  by  Con- 
stantine, to  some  other  part  of  the  city.  An  epigram 
on  the  pedestal  records  the  success  of  Proclus,  prae- 
fect  of  the  city,  under  Theodoeius  the  Great,  in 
setting  the  obelisk  upright  (An^ol.  Grate  iv. 
17.)  Near  this  stands  the  wreathed  column  of 
bronze,  which,  according  to  legend,  bore  the  goMen 
tripod  of  Delplii,  and  was  shattered  by  the  iron 
mace  of  Mohammed  II.  Clarke  (TVar.  vol.  ii. 
p.  58)  treated  the  ktter  eircnnutance  as  a  fiction  of 
Tb^venot;  be  the  former  true  or  not,  tlie  relic  is  now 
a  poor  mutilated  thing,  with  one  end  in  tlie  ground, 
alwve  wUcb  it  does  not  rise  man  than  7  feet,  and 
the  end  open  and  filled  with  rubbish.  Fourteen 
churches,  fourteen  palaces,  several  triumphal  arches, 
and  eight  pubfic  baths  are  assigned  .to  the  founder 
of  the  dty.  Constantine,  ai^  in  this  his  ex- 
ample was  fallowed  by  his  successors,  imitated  An- 
cient R<mie  in  the  construction  of  sewers.  Two 
large  subterranean  cisterns  or  reservoirs  of  water, 
constructed  by  the  Greek  emperras  in  case  of  a 
liege,  atiU  remain;   one  called  by  the  Turks  lh»' 
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PLAH  OF  coxsTAKTBiopuc.    (aa,  Chrjraocens,  Golden  Horn.) 


I.  Rioioi). 

HooM  of  PUcMta  Aufiutt. 
House  of  Marfua. 
Baths  of  Arcadlus. 
19  str«ru,  118  houses,   S  port^:oes 
of  great  lengtli. 

II.  RniiaM. 
Church  of  S.  Sophia. 
The  oM  Church. 
Senate  House. 

Tribtiiial  with  porphpy  atepe. 
Baths  of  Zeuxippus. 
A  Theatre. 
An  Amphitheatre. 

M  streets.  M  Urge  bouses,  4  gr««t 
porlictjes. 

III.  RmoH. 
The  CIrcns  Maxlmus. 
House  of  PulcherU  Augusta. 
The  New  Port. 

The  Sif^s  Portico. 

Tribunal  of  the  Forum  of  Constan- 

tine. 
H  great  houses,  i  large  portico  u 

IV.  BKioii. 
MillArium  Aureum. 
Aufrusleum. 
Baslilea. 
Nympliaeum. 

Portico  of  Phanlo. 
Marble  Oalle^ 
Church  of  S.  Menoa. 
A  Stsdium. 
Stain  of  Titnasiut. 
32  streets,  376  great  houses.  4  large 
porticoes. 

V.  RaoioH. 
Baths  of  Honoriitt. 
Cistern  of  Theodoaius. 
Th-luui  Obelisk. 
Storehouses. 


Njmphaeam. 
Granaries  of  Troas. 
Prytaneum. 
Batlii  of  Eudoda. 
The  Strategtum. 
The  Kiirum  of  Theodoslus. 
Granaries ofValens  and  Conitantlus. 
Tlie  Bosporian  Poru. 
33  streets,  Igt  great  houses,  7  Urge 
porticoes. 

Tl.  RuioH. 

Porphnr  pillar  of  ConsianlliM. 
Sntate  House, 
Neorian  Port. 
Stairs  of  Sf  coena. 

SU  streets,  484  great  booses,  I  large 
portko. 

VII.  Rioioii. 

S.  Irene. 
S.  Anastasia. 
S.  Paul. 

Pillar  of  Tbeodoalas. 
Two  large  Equestrian  Statues. 
Part  of  trie  Forum  of  Theodoslus. 
Balbs  of  Corosia. 

S-)  streeu,  711   great  houses,  6  large 
porticoes, 

VIII.  RiGION. 

Forum  of  Constantine. 
Portico  on  led  side  of  Forum. 
Basilica  of  Theodoslus* 
The  Capiul. 

11  streets,  log  great  houses,  tUrge 
porticoes. 

IX.  RmoH, 
Chvrcb  of  Caenopolis, 
Church  of  Omnnaea. 
Granaries  of  Alexandria. 
Granaries  of  I'tieudosius. 
Batbi  of  Anast^ito. 
16  streeu,   116  great  houses,  3  Urge 
porticoes. 


X.  RUMOIS. 

Cbarcb  of  S.  Acbattus. 
Baths  of  ConstantioeL 
House  of  Augusta  Plarfdla. 
House  of  Augusta  Budoda. 
House  of  Aicadia. 
Large  Njrmphaeum. 
20  streets,  &6  great  booses,  6  large 
porticoes.    , 

XI.   RlGIOK. 

Chiurch  of  the  Apostles. 
Palace  of  Fladlla. 
House  of  Augnstt  PolcintJa, 
The  Braien  Bull. 

Cistern  of  Arcadlus. 
Cistern  of  Modestus. 
g  strerU,  am  great 
porticoes, 

XII.  Rioioii. 

Porta  Aurea, 
Portico  of  Troas. 
Forum  of  Theodoslus. 
Column  with  winding  stairs. 
Mint  or  Treasure, 
Fort  of  Thnidoslus. 
11  streets,  3S3  great  houaes,  I  larg* 
porticoes. 

XIIL  RioioN. 

Church. 

Bathi  and  Forum  of  Hooorius. 

Theatre. 

Does  for  sbip4iulldlng. 

431  great  houaaa,  1  large  portico. 

XIV.  RioiOM. 

Church. 
Palae-. 
Njrmphaciuiu 
Baths. 
Theatre. 
Lusorlum. 
Wooden  Bridge. 

II  streeu,  1C7  great  houses,  1  large 
porticoes. 


palace  of  tlie  *  Thoiuand  and  One  Pillan,"  u  now 
perfectly  dry.  The  other  still  existing  aa  a  cis- 
tern, and  called  the  "  Sabtcrranean  Palace,"  may 
be  described  aa  an  nndergronnd  lake,  vitb  an 
arched  roof  to  oorer  it,  supported  on  338  marble 
pillars, 

Fran  the  throna,  seated  npon  which  the  emperor 
viewed  the  games  of  the  Circiu,  a  winding  stair- 
case called  cochlea  descended  to  the  palace.  This 
was  a  magnificent  bailding,  covering  a  great  extent 
of  ground,  on  the  banka  of  the  Propontis,  between 
the  Hippodrome  and  the  church  of  S,  Siuphia,  now 
liie  Seniglio.    Tiie  batlii  of  Zeuzippua,  the  aite  cf 


which  it  is  difilotiU  to  fix,  as,  while  histoiy  aeona  It 
connect  them  with  S.  Sophia  and  the  palace,  the  ori- 
ginal plan  places  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  dtr, 
near  the  harbour,  were  so  embellished  by  Constantin* 
with  statues  of  marble  and  bronze,  that  tbey  he- 
came  bmod  as  the  most  beaatif\il  in  the  world. 
These  statues  weiv  brought  finm  their  local  taae- 
tnaries  to  adorn  the  squares  and  baths  of  Constanti- 
nople,— the  Athene  of  Lyndus,  the  Muses  o(  He&coa, 
the  Amphitrite  of  Rhodes,  the  Pan  which  iras  coA- 
secntted  by  the  Gncks  after  the  deleat  of  Xerxes. 
Theodosius  the  younger  palled  down  the  Dieecnri, 
who  overlooksd  the  Uippodroon.    It  w> 
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for  tin  Ijitia  crveaitn  to-dmlroy  these  precious  i«- 
muoa  of  ancient  art,  and  the  foar  bronae  horses  of 
Saa  Marco  at  Venice  are  the  only  rcmaias  of  the 
handywork  of  the  Gndan  artiits  with  which  Con- 
stantinople was  peopled. 

Wliile  private  booses  and  pnblio  buildings  for 
baaoess,  for  conTenience,  for  annusement,  and  s{den- 
donr  roee  with  the  rapidity  of  enchantment,  one 
class  of  edi6ces  was  wanting.  A  few  temples,  snch 
as  those  of  the  Snn,  the  Moon,  and  Aphrodite,  were 
permitted  to  stand  m  the  Heropolia,  thongh  deprived 
of  their  revenues.  (Malala,  Cofutant.  x.)  But  few' 
churches  were  built;  of  these  ODS  was  dedicated  to 
the  Supreme  Wisdom.  The  ancient  Temple  of 
Peace,  which  afterwaids  formed  port  of  Santa 
Sophia,  was  appropriately  transformed  into  a  church. 
The  Church  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  appears  from 
EnselHos  (  Vit.  Cotuf.  iv.  58)  tu  have  hmt  finished 
a  few  days  before  the  death  of  Constantino;  it 
fell  to  rum  20  years  afterwards,  was  repaired  by 
Constantiua,  rebuilt  by  JusUman,  and  demolished  by 
Mohammed  II. 

Theodosins  the  Gnat  hoik  the  principal  gate  of 
Constantinople,  "  The  Golden  Gate,"  so  celebrated 
by  the  Byzantine  writers;  this  gate,  on  the  S.  of 
the  town,  was  that  by  which  the  emperors  made 
their  sdemn   entry,  and  stood  at  the  beginning  of 
the  principal  street,  which  croeaed  the  town  up  to 
the  Bosporus.  Gylliusl^Bandur.  Imp.  Orient,  vol.  ii. 
p.  595),  in  the  16th  century,  saw  the  remains  of  it. 
It  is  now  sought  f  >r  in  vain,  tbongfa  a  gate  entirely 
blocked  up  is  sometimes  shown  to  travellers  for  it. 
The  Empress  Eudoxia,  wife  of  Arcadius,  oniamented 
her  city  with  a  palace  and  batlis.     Theodosras  II. 
kvtd  the  arts,  and  himself  cultivated  pamling  and 
ecnlpture;  he  encouraged  architecture,  and  ezeeuted 
considerable  wwks ;  in  his  reign  the  wails  of  Conatan- 
tinople  were  in  gr«at  measiue  rebuilt,  and  the  city 
adorned  with  thermae,  a  forum,  and  two  palaces  for 
the  listen  of  Pulcheria.     In  447,  after  the  great 
carthqiuke,  the  edifices  of  Constantinople  were  re- 
stored with  renewed  splendour.     Marcian  turned  his 
attention  chiefly  to  the  aqueducts;  Leo  L  Thrax  to 
the  churches  o(  Constantinople.      Nothing   is  re- 
corded as  bavmg  been  constructed  under  Zeno  and 
Anastasins.    Justin  I.,  besides  his  great  works  at 
Antioch,    contributed   to    the   embellishinents,   or 
rather  restoration  of  Constantinople.    The  reign  of 
Justinian  is  the  most  brilliant  epod  of  the  Neo- 
Greek  or  Byzantine  architaetnre;  and,  like  Hadrian, 
this  emperor  was  entitled  to  the  proud  distiuction  of 
being  called  by  his  contemporaries  "  reparator  orbis." 
The  great   ornament   of   Constantinople  was    the 
temple  reared  by  Justinian  in  honour  of  the  Eternal 
Wiadom  (S.  Sophia).     This,  the  principal  church  of 
Coistantinople,  had  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire, 
aftpr  the  exile  of  John  Chrysostffln,  and  during  the 
ffibi  of  the  Bine  and  Green  factions.   Anthemius  of 
Tralles,  and  Isidorus  of  Miletus,  were  the  builders 
employed  by  Justinian  to  rebuild  the  church  on  a 
plan  in  which,  as  Mr.  Hope  (^w(.  of  Arckiieeturt, 
p.  126)  remarks,  the  wiadom  of   man  shows  but 
littK    bisragarding  th«  cardinal  rule  that  all  ar- 
chitectnial  tnck  is  incoosistent  with  good  taste,  they 
endeavoond  to  make  it  appear  entirely  havering  in 
air  without  the  least  earthly  resting-place.     The 
attempt  was  nnsucceasful,  for,  in  jld.  558,  twenty- 
one  years  after  the  dedication,  an  earthquake  nearly 
^"troyed  it;  another  Isidorus,  nephew  of  tlie former, 
was  employed  to  restore  it;    an  elevation  of  20 
feet  mora  than  it  had  before  ita  fiJl  was  given  to 
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ths  dome,  and  the  odsiaally  oiranlat  «*»  ehuged 
to  an  elliptical  fbtni.  Thongh  snch  was  the  light- 
■ass  of  the  dome  that  it  appeared  saapeBded  "  by  a 
chain  from  Heaven,"  the  circle  which  eocompasaea 
the  dome  rested  on  four  stna^  arches,  supported  on 
fonr  massive  piles,  assisted  on  the  N.  and  S.  side  by 
four  oelurans  of  granite,  each  of  a  sha&  40  feet  long. 
Tw»  larger  and  six  smaller  semi-domes  sprooteil 
out  and  encircled  the  central  enpola.  The  gronnd- 
plan.  dascrSies  th«  figors  of  a  Giedc  cmas  within  a 
quadrangle,  bat  on  tlie  inaida  was  ovaL  (Coo^ 
Procop.  d»  Aed.  i.  I ;  Agath.  v.  ff.  15>i,  153; 
PaaL  Sil«ntiar.adcalc.Ann.Cemnen.^iex.;  £vaK.iv. 
31 ;  DaUaway,  Avamt  miui  M«dtm  Ctmttanlinafle, 
p.  52.)  The  beet  description  of  this  raagniScent 
church  is  to  be  seen  in  Batissier  {Uittoin  de 
VAH  UammaUttl,  p.  386,  foil.).  Besides  thia  great 
model  of  Eastern  aratiitecturs,  Justinian  eractad 
mere  than  twenty-five  churches  in  ConstaBtinoide  and 
ita  Euburba  In  honour  of  himself  a  colossal  statue, 
representing  the  emperar  moonted  en  horseback  and 
in  an  attitada  of  d^aice,  was  placed  upon  a  oohMnn 
in  the  Augusteom  before  &  Sophia.  TUa  statu* 
existed  as  lata  as  the  I6th  century,  whn  it  waa 
melted  into  caiman  by  the  Turks.  (Gyllina,  de 
Top.  Corut  ii.  13.)  The  palace  was  also  reatered 
by  Justinian,  and  magnificently  adorned  with  bronze, 
many  caknred  Derbies  and  mraaics,  representing 
the  glories  of  the  African  and  Italian  triumphs. 
From  the  time  of  Heraclius  to  the  hour  of  her  fall, 
the  outward  glories  of  Constantinople  shared  the 
same  fate  as  her  renown  and  greatness.  Here  and 
there  some  emperor  might  endeavour  to  repair  the 
ravages  which  time,  nature,  or  violence  hsd  wrought 
upon  the  mighty  works  of  his  predecessors.  In  the 
10th  century  the  pahce,  the  ceremonies  of  which 
have  been  described  by  Constantuie  Forphyr(]genitua 
(de  Caer.  AuL  Bj/i.),  was  pra-eminent  for  ita  size, 
strength,  and  magnificence.  (Ducange,  Coiutan- 
tmop.  Chrutian.  iL  4.)  A  Urge  and  irregular 
building,  each  separato  port  bore  the  character  of 
its  founder,  and  the  times. 

The  Latin  crusaders,  Mohammed  II.,  and  sub- 
sequent neglect  and  recklessness,  have  efiected  such 
reaults,  that  it  may  be  said,  with  almost  literal  truth 
of  the  city  of  Constantino  and  Jostiaian,  not  one 
stone  resteth  upon  another. 

VI.  GovKKHMEar  asd  Administkatior. 

With  th*  foundation  of  a  new  capital  a  new  order 
of  things  in  the  civil  and  military  administration 
was  introduced ;  commenced  by  Diocletian  it  was 
perfected  by  Constantino. 

In  the  hierarchy  of  th«  state  the  magistrates 
were  divided  into  3  cUssea, 

I.  The  "Illustrious." 
IL  The  •*  Spectabiles.* 
IIL  The  "  Chtrissimi." 

There  were  2  inferior  ranks  coaferred  on  those 
who  welt  not  raised  to  the  senatorial  dignity. 

IV.  The  "  Perfectisaimi." 

V.  The  "  Egregii." 

The  3rd  epithet  belonged  to  the  senatorial  rank, 
the  2Dd  to  those  of  saperior  distinctioB;  the  1st  waa 
granted  only  to 

L  Consuls  and  patricians. 

II.  The  Praetorian  praefects,  whh  tin  praefects 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople. 

III.  The  maaters-geHeral  et  tbt  infimtiy  and 
oavalry. 

IV.  The  seven  ministers  of  thr  paUun  who  <x> 

u  u  4 
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otciied  "  saerad  *  fonctioiu  aboat  the  penon  of  tlw 
omperor. 

I.  Th«  oomab  who,  thongh  their  office  had 
degenerated  into  an  empty  name,  were  still  the 
highest  officers  of  the  state,  were  inangurated  at  the 
imperial  residence  with  the  utmost  splendour.  The 
title  of  patricians  became,  nnder  Constautine,  a  per- 
sonal and  not  m  hereditary  distinction,  bestowed  oo 
the  ministers  and  iavonrites  of  the  court. 

3.  The  praetorian  praefects  were  the  civil  magis- 
trates of  the  proTinoes,  as  the  immediate  represen- 
tatirea  of  the  imperial  majesty:  eraytbing  was 
nnder  their  controL  The  accompanying  table  taken 
from  Marqnardt  (^Bandbueh  der  RSm.  AUertlutm, 
p.  240),  gives  the  division  of  the  empire  nnder  these 
four  great  officere.  Rome  and  Constantinople  were 
alone  exempted  from  their  jurisdiction,  but  were 
respectively  nnder  a  praefbA  of  the  city,  and  a 
perfect  equality  was  established  between  the  two 
manicipal  and  the  four  praetorian  praefects.  The 
**  spectabiles,"  in  which  were  included  the  3  pro- 
consuls of  Asia,  Achaia,  and  Africa,  with  the  lien- 
tenant-generals  and  military  counts  and  dnkes, 
formed  an  intermediate  class  between  the  "  illns- 
trioos "  praefects  and  "  hononrable  '  magistrates  of 
the  provinces. 

OIVUIO!!    or  TBI   EOKAS   EXrlKB,  A.D.400. 

1.  PmAoacnt  Pkaktomo  Oaluakvm. 

A.  riMrfM  AbfmiM. 
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». 

s. 

OillttrlM. 
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i. 

e. 

Tinxlianlae. 

7. 

B.  fUmHa*  Stfltm  trmmnnt 

1. 

Conraljirit  Viennon^i*. 

t. 

I.ii(('lunni«l<. 

!t. 

(riTmonlae  1. 

«. 

«« 

(iirniuilw  II. 

i. 

ltal«icM  I. 

s. 

M 

IVldcw  11. 

7. 
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9. 
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M 

II. 

M 

A<in>t.inir»(<  11. 

H. 
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« 
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i\ 

(« 

l«S<liin™.H  11. 
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« 

Ltt-rln-iensU  111. 

17. 

Ltt^'iiunen.js  Seoonia*. 

1. 
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ViUnllae. 

3. 

PraMCt  RritniiiiiM.  1. 

4. 

IMuuiniiclI. 

i 

4« 

FUwiac  C«cMriniil». 

II   FsAVacm  Fiubtoiuo  Itaua** 
A*  Thmrlut  tMU  JIomm 

I.  CoMslarIk  r«inp«nU«< 

*.         "         TuKrUr  et  ITmbrlw. 

3.  **  Plrimi  SubUTblctfll. 

4,  ••         WcHln*. 

6    CofncUK  Apullae  rt  Catthri**. 
C.  **        Bnitilanitn  ct  LveailM 

7-  Pfmwi  Samnli. 
A.        "        SirdlnlM. 
9.        "        CormirM. 
111.       M       Vaitaiaa. 

B.  rhaHmaltaUs^ 

1.  Cotwttlwta  Vtnctlu  et  UlctriM. 
t.  *'         Ami  lilac. 

4.         -         PiKminiM  rt  Piccni  Annonsrli* 
Ainltiin  Cottlarum. 
RhwUar  1. 
Rhavt'.M  II. 

M.   OnniulxHt  PKtnaaMt  II* 
9.   Cwrrecior  Saviie. 
10.  Tnmm  P«nnonia»  1. 
It.       "       l).*ImAtiae. 
IV.       '*       Nnrirum  MeditcrraneaDk 
13.       **       Norfcum  KipeoM. 
,14.  Dw  VaterUt  Riprndk. 
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1.  CoMitarii  DtmcH. 

t.         "  NumtAa*. 

S.  Ttwmm  Trtpolluuia*. 

4.        *'        If  aariUnJM  SIfttcrata. 

ft.       ••       llaiuiuniM  C 


Th*  PracMwl  of  AMca  vm  6timMf  mtStttA 
jmm,  mad  Dot  maim  Uw  Ptaafecuu  PtimL   ItsL 


III.  PBABracTu*  Practorio  ltM.\macz 
A.  Dirrctly  mtder  Uu  Pr^fM 

The  Df  oca*  of  Dula. 

I.  Connilaiif  Dadu  Meditanoaae. 
S.  PraaM  Motaiaa  I. 

3.  "        PramJltanaai. 

4.  **        DardantM. 
4-  Du  Dtebta  WpeuiL 


B.EWfp«rraeaMri 


1.  Conmlarti  Hacedoniaa. 
t.         "  Cntac. 
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4.  •*        Eiriri  Vcfarla. 
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6.       **       ftTaccdonlaa  Salatlrf*. 
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2V.  FkABnerd  P>«notio  OucirTMu 
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« 
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I. 
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M 

9«][tlllM. 

DtTFCtlT  undCT  ika  EmpBW,  Hi.  Pnaau 

under 

hiir. 

I. 

noinlBli  Heltapaili. 

1. 

PrMMt  iQUUunm. 

The  great  framework  of  the  Boman  empire  was 
broken  np  into  116  provinces,  each  of  which  sup- 
ported an  expensive  establishment.  Of  these  3  were 
governed  by  "  Procotisnles ;"  37  by  "  Consnlares ;' 
5  by  "  Correctores ;"  71  by  "  Prsesides." 

All  these  were  entrusted  with  the  administratioa 
of  justice  and  the  finances  in  their  respective  districts. 
They  were  drawn  from  the  profession  of  the  law. 

Tbt  defienc«  of  the  Roman  empire  on  the  im- 
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portant  li'oulieig  of  the  Rhine,  the  Upper  and  I/nrer 
bimabe  and  the  Euphntes,  was  oonunitted  to  8 
masten-f^eneral  of  caraliy  and  in&ntiy :  nnder  them 
were  stationed  35  military  comraandera  in  the  pto- 
rincea;  3  in  Britain;  6  in  Gaol;  1  in  Spain;  1  in 
Italj;  S  on  the  Upper  Danube;  4  on  the  Lower 
Danube;  8  in  Asia;  3  in  Aegjpt;  4  in  Africa. 
These  were  distingnislied  by  the  titles  of  "  dux  "  or 
duke,  and  "  comes,"  counts  or  companions.  There 
were  583  stations  or  f^rrisons  established  on  the 
ftoDtieni,  and  the  efiective  force  of  the  troops  nnder 
the  successors  of  Constantine  was  computed  at 
645,000  soldiers.  From  the  difficulty  of  the  levies, 
they  were  compelled  to  have  recoone  to  barbarian 
auxiliaries. 

Besides  these  magistrates  and  generals  7  great 
officers  of  state  remained  at  court. 

1.  The  eunuch,  " praepositus,"  or  praefiBct  of  the 
bed-cbamber,  nnder  whom  were  "  comites  "  to  regu- 
late the  wardrobe  and  table  of  the  emperor. 

2.  The  "  masters  of  the  offices,"  the  supreme 
magistrate  of  the  palace,  who  inspected  the  discipline 
of  the  dvil  and  military  schools.  In  his  office  the 
public  cotrespoDdenca  was  managed  in  the  4  serinta 
or  bureaux. 

3.  The  "  quaestor,"  who  may  be  compared  with 
a  modem  chaiicellor. 

4.  The  "  count  of  the  sacred  lai^gesses,"  or  trea- 
anrer  general  of  the  lerenne. 

5.  The  "  count  of  the  private  estate,"  or  privy 
purse. 

6, 7.  The  "  counts  of  the  domestics,"  or  officers  in 
eommand  of  the  horse  and  foot  guards,  consisting  of 
7  battalions  of  500  men  each. 

To  facilitate  intercourse  between  the  court  and 
the  provinces  "  posts  "  were  established :  by  an  into- 
lerable abuse  the  agents  employed  for  this  purpose 
became  the  official  spies ;  and  as  in  the  new  juri». 
diction  of  the  empire  tlie  "qnaestio"  or  tortnre 
was  permitted  in  any  offence  where  "  hostile  inten- 
tion" against  prince  ca:  state  was  presumed,  the 
terrors  of  malicious  informations  were  materially 
increased. 

The  treasory  was  supplied  by  a  system  of  direct 
taxation,  and  the  word  mdiction  was  transferred 
fmn  the  solemn  edict  of  the  emperor  to  the  measure 
ef  tribute  which  it  prescribed,  and  the  term  allowed 
Sw  payment.  The  "decurions,"  who  formed  the 
eoTforations  of  the  cities,  were  charged  with  assessing 
according  to  the  census  of  property  prepared  by  the 
"  tabolarii "  the  payment  due  &om  eadi  proprietor. 
Besides  the  land-tax,  which  was  in  its  operation  a 
froprietw  or  landlord's  tax,  there  was  a  capitation 
tax  on  all  who  were  not  possessed  of  landed  property. 
Certain  classes  were  gradually  exempted,  till  at 
length  it  fell  solely  on  the  "  coloni "  and  agricultural 
•laves.  (Comp.  Gavigny,  A  bhaad.  der  Berlin.  A  cad. 
_I822-23.  p.  27.)  Besides  these  general  taxes  npon 
indostry  "  benevolences,"  imder  the  name  of  "  coro- 
nary gold,"  were  also  exacted  from  communities  on 
certain  occasions. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Byzantme  fiscal 
•ystera,  though  so  rapacious  that  it  extracted  for 
the  government  the  whole  annual  surplus  of  the 
people's  industry,  was  constructed  with  great  fi- 
luuial  sldlL  One  fact  mi>y  be  cited  to  show  how 
wisely  this  branch  of  the  public  service  was  admi- 
nistered. Fran  the  fkll  of  the  Western  Koman 
Empire  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Cmiaders  the  gdd  coinage  of  tlie  Empre  was 
naintained   constantly   of  the  same  weight  and 
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standard.  The  ccmcave  gold  byzants  of  Isaac  If. 
are  precisely  of  the  same  weight  and  value  as  the 
soUdus  of  Liso  the  Great  and  Zeno  the  Isatuian. 

Gold  was  the  circulating  medium  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  purity  of  the  Byzantine  coinage  lendenid  it 
for  many  centuries  the  only  gold  currency  that  cir- 
cnlated  in  Europe. 

An  admirable  acoonnt  of  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  the  empire,  and  the  social  condition  of  the 
people  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Finlay's  learned  volumes, 
Greece  voder  tie  Ronuau,  and  Mediaeval  Greece. 
See  also  Uullmann,  Oetchichte  der  Byumiitcken 
Handelt. 

For  the  topograpliy  of  Constantino]de  the  following 
works  con  be  consiilted: — Von  Hammer,  Coruton- 
tinopeluaddieBotponu;  Dallaway,  Coiutoatmop/e, 
Ancient  and  Modem;  Andreossy,  Conitantinopla 
et  le  Botphore  ;  Carix^fnano,  Deter.  Topoffrapk.  di 
ConiL;  Bandnri,  Imp.  Orient.;  Codinus,  d»  Orig. 
Conitant ;  Ducange,  ComtanL  Ckritt.      [  E.  B.  J.l 

CONSUANTAE,  or  CONSUANTES  (Koktoo- 
ovTcu),  a  Celtic  tribo  of  Vindelicia,  on  the  upper 
Leek,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sckwangau.  (PtoL 
iL  13.  §  1 ;  Plin.  ill.  24,  who  calls  them  Con- 
manelet.)  [L.  S.] 

CONTACOSSYLA  (KotTwAro-wXa,  Ptol.  vii.  1 
§  15),  a  place  called  by  Ptolemy  an  emporium  in 
the  ootmtry  of  Maesolia  or  Masalia,   in  the  S.  of 
India.     It  has  been  conjectured,  with  good  reason, 
to  be  the  same  as  the  modem  Mwmlipatam.     [V.] 

CONTENEBRA,  a  town  of  Etruria,  mentioned 
only  by  Livy  (vi.  4),  from  whom  it  appears  that 
it  was  situated  in  the  territoty  of  Tarqninii.  It  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  388, 
at  the  same  time  wiifa  Cortucea,  the  site  of  which  is 
equally  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CONTESTA'NI  (KavTKrrai'aO,  a  people  in  the 
SE.  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  £.  of  the  Bastetani. 
Their  cotmtry,  called  Contestania,  extended  along 
the  coast  from  the  city  of  Urci,  at  the  E.  extremity 
of  Baetica,  to  the  river  Sncro,  and  corresponded  toi 
Murcia  and  the  S.  part  of  Valencia.  Besides 
Cartraoo  Nova,  and  Saetahis,  they  possessed  tim 
following  less  important  cities :  on  the  coast,  Lucenti 
or  LuCEMTDU  (AovWiToi  1)  AaimKrai'),  Afcnae 
('AAanui),  the  port  luci  (^IWiKnanht  Xi^r: 
the  city  itself  stood  a  little  inbmd);  and,  in  the 
interior,  Mesuikia  (MtvKaptd),  Vai.entia  (Oua- 
A(>>ri'a),  Saetabicula  (ZorrofiKouAa),  and  laspis 
('Iwnrli :  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §§  14.  62 ;  Plin.  iU.  3.  s.  4 ; 
Liv.  Fr.  xci.).  [P.  Sw] 

CONTHYLE  (Kortf^At)),  a  demns  of  Attica  of 
unknown  site.     [See  p.  334.] 

CONTOPOTtlA.     [Aboos,  p.  201,  b.] 

CONTRA  AGINNUM  U  placed  by  the  Anton. 
Itin.  half  way  between  Augusta  Veromandnorum 
(5<.  Quenttn)  aod  Augusta  Suessionum  (Souwifu), 
13  M.  P.  from  each.  The  Table  makes  the  distance 
25  M.  P.  between  these  two  idaceg^  and  does  not 
mention  Contra  Aginnum.  D'Anville  places  Contra 
Aginnnm  at  Condron  on  the  Oiee.  The  Notitia 
mentions  a  body  of  Batavi  Oontraginnenses  who 
were  stationed  at  Koviotnagus  Belgicae  Secundae  or 
Nogon.  [G.  L.] 

CONTRE'BIA  (Contrebienses).  1.  One  of  the 
chief  cities,  and,  according  to  Valerius  Maximns, 
the  capital  of  Celtiberia.  It  is  conspicnons  in  the 
history  of  the  Celtiberian  War;  and  in  the  Ser- 
torian  War,  it  was  the  scene  cf  one  of  those  obstinate 
defences  which  so  often  occur  in  Spanish  history, 
its  reduction  costing  Sertorina  forty-four  days  and 
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many  lira*.  Its  site  appeui  to  hsTc  bea  near 
Albarraem,  SE.  of  CieBanngiubL  (Ur.  xL  33; 
V«L  Ifaz.  ii.  7.  §  10,  Tii.  4.  §  5 ;  Fkr.  U.  7;  Veil. 
Fatere.  ii.  5 ;  Liv.  Fr.  xa. ;  Ocogr.  Bsr.  it.  43 ; 
TAert,  ToL  ii.  pCl.  pp.  461, 462.) 
-  3.  C<»Tiuau  Lbucas,  ia  the  tcmteiy  of  the 
BeroneB,  is  a  difierent  place.    [BBaomn.1    [P.S.} 

CONVALLIS.    [FoKTCRATAE  bnuukB.] 

CaNVENAE  (K«r«»frai),  a  people  <n  tiie  nnth 
dde  of  the  P^ieneee,  in  Aqnitania  aoeerdiog  to  Plinjr 
(it.  19),  who  »j»,  "  in  oppidam  oontribati  Con- 
vene." Stiabo  (pp.  190,  191)  laTi,  "  clone  to  the 
Pjmnees  is  the  couiitiy  uf  the  CouTenae,  that  ia,  of 
thoee  who  wen  a  mixed  peo|^;  when  then  ia  a 
town  Lagdaaam,  and  the  warm  spriiigs  of  the 
Oneati."  [Aqoak  Convehaxdh.]  He  adds  that 
they  nceived  the  Jus  Latii.  It  appean  from  the 
■ane  ''CoDvenae,"  the  expnaaioa  o(  Pliny  "oon- 
tiibnti,"  and  Stnbo's  explanatioa  of  the  term,  that 
it  contains  the  elemealarj  parts  of  the  Latin  rerb 
"oonTenin."  Hieronymus  (_Adv.  V'igilamimm')  has 
a  stny  that  Cn.  PompeinB,  after  terminating  the  war 
with  Sertorins,  settled  a  nwnber  of  Spanish  robban 
and  SQch  like  people  here.  In  this  neighbooriiood 
was  Calagorris,  an  Iberian  name;  bat  this  place  may 
be  of  oMft  date  than  the  settlement  of  tlie  Cen- 
TenaOk  The  town  Lngdunnm,  afterwards  Conrenae, 
is  £■!.  Bertrand  de  Contmge  in  the  district  of  Co- 
inage. De  Valois  ebserres  that  the  **  fogitin  ab 
aalta  Pynnaeo  praedmesqaa "  (Caes.  A  C.  m.  19) 
mean  the  Conrenae,  which  seems  veiy  doobdal. 

The  same  CmTcnae  appean  in  Ptolemy  (B.  7)  in 
a  corrupt  form  Ke^i4rw;  in  the  okl  Latin  renion, 
Comneni.  [G.  L.] 

COPAE  (KtMroi:  StLKcmuc^t.Thnc.;  Ksnraf- 
Tqt,  Steph.  B. :  Topotta),  a  town  cf  Boeotia,  and  a 
Bieinber  of  the  Bontian  confederacy,  was  situated 
npon  the  Dortbera  extremity  of  the  lake  Copais,  which 
derired  its  name  (cam  this  town.  It  is  mentioQed 
by  Honer  (A  iL  502);  bat  it  was  a  small  piaee, 
and  its  nasM  rarely  ocean  ia  Grecian  biatoiy.  It 
was  st31  in  existeBee  ia  the  time  of  Pansaniaa,  who 
Bsntions  hen  the  taanplea  of  Demeter,  Dionysos  and 
Sarins.  (Thne.  it.  93;  Strab.  ix.  pf.  406,  410; 
Fans.  ix.  84.  §  1,  seq.;  PHn.  It.  7.  §  \i.)  The 
modem  Tillage  of  TopiHa  occnpiea  the  site  of 
Copae.  It  standa  npon  a  pcomoatory  in  the  lake 
wUeh  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  only  a 
narrow  eaaseway.  (Dodwell,  Claukal  Tour,  Tol.  ii. 
f.  56;  Leake,  JfortMeru  Gnec*,  toI.  H.  p.  306; 
Ulrichs,  Reitem  m  Griechmltutd,  p.  316.) 

COPA'IS  LACUa  [BoaoTiA,  pp.  410,  411, 
414.  b.] 

COPHANTA.    rCoPHAs.] 

OOPHAS  (Kvfdi,  Mercian,  p.  33 1  Arrian,  7*dic. 
C  37;  KmfitTa  Ai^,  PtoL  tL  8.  J  9;  K«^drra 
viiAi>,  Ptol.  tI.  8.  §  14),  a  small  port  in  Oedroeia  to 
which  the  fleet  of  Nearchus  came  on  their  way  from 
the  Indue  to  C.  Jatk.  Vmceot  pbices  it  to  the  east 
of  C.  Cuatki,  becanse  thit  appean  on  the  whole  to 
eoiadde  best  with  the  words  of  Anian.  There  can 
ba  little  deobt  that  Cophaa  was  the  real  name, 
thoogh  Ptotemy  has  Cophanta.  [V.] 

COPBEN  or  COPHES  (Kw^nCi  -?"»,  Aman. 
Jnd.  i.  4,  ilndi.  iv.  33,  T.  I ;  Kii^,  -ev,  Dionys. 
Per.  1140;  Stiab.  ri.  p.697  ;  PUn.  ri.  17.  s.  21, 
SO.  a.  23;  Hela,  iii.  7.  §  6),  a  rirer  in  the  w«t«n 
part  of  India,  which  6owed  into  the  Indns.  From 
the  order  in  which  the  rirera  of  the  fatgab  are  rocn- 
tkmed,  it  aeeana  likely  that  the  Copbes  is  represented 
by  the  river  of  KHmL   (Lassen,  a.  ffesei.  d.  K<m.  v. 
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BtdtPMS,  T.  f,  IS9;  Bitter,  RMwult,  TeL  in.  ^ 
430,  ToL  T.  p.  449.)  Ita  priodpal  trihataiia  an 
the  Cboaspes  (Strab.  p.  S97;  Cart  TiiL  10).  tin 
modem  AUnk,  aad  the  Cboea  (X^,  Arrkn,  Analt. 
It.  33X  the  modern  Kamuk.  [V.] 

COPUEN  (Kv^r,  Steph.  a  a.  n,  'Ap«x«ria; 
Plin.  Ti.  23),  a  name  giren  by  Stephanie  aad 
Pliny  to  the  town  of  Ancbasia.  Some  editioBs  cf 
Pliny  read  "  Cotin'  instead  of  Cophea.  b  is  not 
improbable  that  there  has  been  some  coafaaon  b^ 
tween  the  name  of  thb  town  and  that  at  the  nnat 
westerly  of  the  great  rirenof  the  Pmnjib,  nentiafiei 
abure.    [Arachosia.]  [V.] 

COPHUS  (KKfNis:  Ktfo),  the  haihoar  of  To. 
rone  in  Sithonia,  which  was  so  called  becanse.  bang 
sepanttd  from  the  ooter  sea  by  two  narrow  passiyt  i, 
the  noise  of  tho  wares  was  not  heard  in  it;  beiKa 
the  pnrerb  Km^irtfm  rti  Topuralm  Ai^Vei.  (Ze- 
Qob.  Prov.  Graec  cent  4,  pr.a68;  Stn^  Epit  rjL 
p.  330;  Meb,  iL  3.)  Leake  (Horli.  Greax,  toL 
iii.  p.  119)  suggests  that  it  may  be  the  same  as 
what  Thacrdides  (t.  3)  called  the  harfaov  of  tfaa 
Colophomaas,  and  that  we  shoold  read  Ksifwr  in- 
stead of  KeAe^rtear.  The  modem  barbonr  of  JCw^ 
still  preserves  the  ancient  name.  fE.  B.  J.] 

COPIA.     [Thubh.] 

COPRATES(KoirpdTi)i,Stiab.XT.p.72»;  Diod. 
xix.  18),  arirer  of  Smiaaa,  which  rises  fai  the  HE. 
moontains  of  Larutam  near  Bmn-jtrd,  and  accerd- 
ii^  to  Diodoms  flows  into  the  Tigris.  It  is  dear, 
howerer,  from  his  context,  tliat  for  Tigris  we  must 
read  Paaitigria.  Antigonns  was  marching  to  meet 
Eumenea,  whose  camp  was  pitched  oo  the  baaka  of 
the  Pasitigris  (now  Kanm),  snd  he  was  as  wgdd 
seem  at  leaat  one  day's  march  beyond  Sosa.  Dio- 
doms (xtS.  67)  calls  the  Pasitigtls  Tigris,  when 
describing  the  march  of  Alexander  fran  Sasa,  M 
tW  TfTpv ;  and  Cortius  (r.  3)  tnnaktss  this  paaaaga 
"  ad  finmen,  Pasitigrim  incolae  rocant.'  The  Co- 
prates  is  now  called  the  river  of  IHrfuL         [V.] 

COPTOS  (KoTT<»  or  K«rT<»,  PtoL  iT.  5.  §  73; 
KowrA,  Plut  delt.et  Osir.  c.  14),  in  Urreglypliica 
KoBTO,  the  modem  Kouft  or  Ktft,  was  the  principal 
city  of  the  nome  Coptitee  in  the  Upper  Thebaid,  the 
Thebais  Secanda  of  the  Itinererios.  It  was  sitoated 
in  lat  86°  N.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mile,  aad 
aboot  a  mile  in  distance  from  the  rirer.  In  the 
iaunediate  neighbonrfaood  of  Coptoa  a  vaBcy  opened 
to  the  soDth-east  leading  to  the  potpbyry-qnanies  ia 
tlie  Arabian  desert,  and  to  Berenice  (  Conor')  co  tha 
Bed  Sea.  When  in  B.C.  266,  Ptolemy  Phihddplns 
constracted  the  town  and  faoiboar  ^  Bersuee,  ba 
erected  also  fbor  poblic  inas  or  watering  places  be- 
tween his  new  city  and  Coptos,  in  order  that  the 
caravans  might  bare  coovenient  iulting-plaoes  daring 
their  twehre  days'  jonmey  througli  the  eastern  desert 
From  this  epoch  Coptos  was  enriched  by  the  aetin 
commerce  between  Libya  and  Egypt,  on  the  one  part, 
and  Ambia  and  India  on  the  other,  and  tin  dty 
continned  to  flourish,  until  it  rras  nearly  deetroyad 
by  the  emperor  Diocletian  in  A.  D.  292.  It  surrired 
hoverer  tbia  cahunity;  and  remained  a  considenJble 
phice  down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Booam  emfire. 
in  the  reign  of  Jnsdnian,  in  the  first  half  at  the 
7  th  century  a.  d.,  Coptoe  for  a  brief  interval  ban 
the  name  of  Jasthihrnopolis.  (A'otit.  fccbs.)  Captaa 
being  comparatively  a  modem  town  of  the  Thebaid 
possesses  no  monuments  of  the  Pharaonic  era.  la 
the  chnrch,  however,  which  thu  Christian  popnlatioa 
of  the  present  Kouji  have  bnilt,  are  imbedded  stones 
inscribed  with  the  o\-als  of  Thothmea  UL  and  Sitb- 
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.tauMbas.  (WUldnBOO,  Mod.  Eg^t  and  Thehet,  ii. 
f.  123.)  Neither,  u  mi);ht  have  been  expected  from 
ito  origin,  does  it  exhibit  an]'  remarkable  Uelleoic 
icnuuns.  The  principal  objects  of  interest  there  are 
the  ruim  of  Bouian  biiildiogs.  The  neighbouring 
hille  contained  emenUs  and  a  few  other  precious 
stones:  and  the  vineyards  produced  a  thin  and  not 
much  esteemed  wine,  which,  however,  from  its  light- 
ness of  bedj  WIS  administered  in  febrile  diMordeni. 
(Aeliaa,  B.  .likvii.  18;  Athen.  L  p.  33:  Plin.  If.  a. 
ixxvii.  17,  18,  55,  56.)  [W.B.  D.] 

COBA  (lUfa:  Eth.  YLoparit,  Coranns  :  Cori), 
a  cit;  of  Latinm,  situated  on  the  left  of  the  Appian 
Way,  between  VeUtns  and  Morba,  and  about  37 
miles  distant  fitHn  Kooie.    It  stands  on  a  bold  hill, 
oi  the  oatskirts  of  the  Volscian  mountains,  and 
overlooking  the  plain  of  the  Pomptine  Marshes.  AU 
accounts  agree  in  representing  it  as  a  very  ancient 
citjr.     Virgil  noticea  it  as  one  of  the  colonics  of 
Alba  Longa,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Diodoms  and 
the  author  of  the  Origo  Vrbit  Jiomae,  both  of  whom 
include  it  in  their  lists  of  the  colonies  ibonded  by 
lAtinna  Silvias.    (Virg.  Ae».  vi.  776  ;  Diod.  vii. 
Fr.  Of.  Etueb.  Arm.  p.  184;  Orig.  V.  Rom.  17.) 
Pliny,  on  the  contraiy,  ascribes  its  foundation  to 
Dsrdanus  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Solin.  2.  §  7),  while 
another  tradition  seems  to  have  represented  it  as 
deriving  both  its  name  and  its  origin  from  Coras,  a 
brother  of  T3>artus,  the  eponymous  hero  of  Tibnr. 
(San.  ad  Am.  viL  672;  SoUs.  2.  §  8.)  Both  these 
last  traditions  may  be  regarded  as  pointing  to  a  Pe- 
lasgic  origin.     It  is  certain  tliat  it  wag  at  a  very 
early  period  one  of  the  most  coosideiable  cities  of 
Latinm.     Thus  Cato  mentions  it  as  one  of  those 
which  toolc  part  in  the  consecration  of  the  grove  and 
suctnaiy  of  Diana  in  the  Nemos  Aricinnm;  and  we 
find  it  indoded  by  Uionysius  in  the  li&t  of  the  thirty 
Latin  cities  which  composed  the  League  in  B.C. 
493.     (Cato  ap.  Pritcian.  iv.  4.  §  21 ;  Dionys.  v. 
61;  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  17,  note.)    At  an  earlier 
period  also  one  of  the  two  generals  chosen  to  com- 
mand the  confederate  armies  was  Ancus  Publicios 
of  Cora.     (IKonys.  iiL  34.)    Its  subsequent  rela- 
tions both  with  Latinm  and  Rome  are  very  obscure. 
In  B.a  503,  Livy  calls  it  a  "  cohmia  Letina,"  and 
•peaks  of  it  as  revolting,  together  with  Pometia,  to 
join  the  Auronci,  but  shortly  after  both  Cora  and 
Pometia  appear  as  Volsciao  towns.    (Liv.  >L  16, 
22;   Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.   pp.  108,  261.)    It   appears 
certain  that  it  must  have  fiillon  into  the  hands  of 
the  Vobcians  at  the  time  that  nation  was  at  the 
leight  of  its  power:  and  it  was  probably  oocuped 
by  a  &eah  body  of  colonists  when  it  wai  recovered 
by  the  Bomans  and  Latins.     Propertins  (iv.  10.  26) 
appears  to  phu»  this  lecoDqueat  btfon  B.a  428, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  can  trust  to  hi*  his- 
twical  accuracy  on  this  point.     It  is,  however,  pro- 
bable that  Cora  resumed  the  position  cf  a  Latin 
colony  about  this  period,  as  well  as  Norba  and  Setia, 
and  oo  this  account  we  find  no  mention  of  any  of 
the  three  in  the  great  Latin  War  of  B.C.  340,  or  the 
tacification  that  followed.    But  a  few  years  later, 
B.C.330,  their  territories  were  laid  waste  by  the 
Privemale5  under  Vitruvius  Vaccns.  (Liv.  vlii.  19.) 
It  aeems  certain  therefore  tliat  they  were  at  this 
time  dependencies  of  Borne.    Livy  includes  Com 
among  the  twelve  Latin  colonies,  which,  in  B.C. 
2U9,  refused  any  further  supplies  (xxvil  9):  but 
where  the  same  list  is  repeated  (xxiz.   15),  the 
name  is  written  Sora,  and  it  seems  most  probable 
that  this  is  the  town  really  meant.    (Madvig.  de 
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Cobfk  p.  268,  note.)  In  another  passage  he  no- 
tices it  among  the  Uunicipia  on  the  Appian  Way 
(Uv.  zxvi.  8),  and  it  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time 
still  a  considerable  town,  but  from  henceforth  we 
hear  little  of  it.  According  to  Floms,  it  was  ravaged 
by  Spartacns  (iii.  20.  §  5,  but  this  reading  is  pro- 
bably corrupt);  and  there  seems  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  snlfered  severely  during  the  Civil  Wars. 
(Lncan.  vii.  392.)  But  no  subsequent  mention  of 
it  occurs  in  history;  and  though  the  name  is  still 
found  in  Strabo  and  Pliny,  and  an  inscription  attests 
its  municipal  rank  in  the  first  century  of  tlie  em- 
pire, it  seems  probable  that  it  must  have  soon  af>er 
fallen  into  complete  decay.  Nor  is  any  trace  of  its 
existence  foond  in  the  middle  ages  till  the  13th  cen- 
tury, when  it  reappear*  under  ita  ancient  name, 
which  it  still  retains,  and  is  now  Komisiderable  town. 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Strab.v.  p. 237 ;  Nibby,  Dwionti, 
vol.  i.  p.  493.) 

Few  cities  of  Latinm  possess  more  considerable 
remains  of  antiquity  than  Cora.  Among  these  are 
numerous  portions  of  the  ancient  walls,  eoDstnicted 
of  massive  polygonal  blocks,  together  with  terraces 
and  subetroctions  of  a  similar  character,  resembling 
in  style  the  massive  fortifications  of  Norba  and 
Signia,  but  inferior  in  extent  and  preservatifXL  They 
appear  when  perfiect  to  have  fwmed  three  successive 
tiers  or  circuits,  the  uppermost  of  which  enclosed 
the  highest  smumit  of  the  hill,  and  oonatitnted  the 
citadel  of  the  ancient  tnwn.  Within  this  enelosnre, 
and  on  the  highest  point  of  the  whde  city,  stands  a 
small  Doric  temple  (commonly  known,  but  without 
any  authority,  as  that  of  Herculee).  the  tetiastyle 
portico  of  which  is  in  good  pre.-iervntion,  and  an  in- 
scription over  the  entrance  records  its  eonstntctioii 
by  the  Duumvirs  of  the  town.  From  the  crtho- 
graphy  of  this  inscription,  as  well  as  the  style  of 
orchiiectnre,  there  seems  reason  to  assign  the  erec- 
tion of  it  to  the  kst  century  of  the  Boman  Bepublic. 
Lower  down  the  town  are  the  remains  of  another 
temple  of  &r  superior  a^le  and  execution,  but  of 
which  only  two  columns  now  exist:  they  are  of  Co- 
rinthian order  and  of  beautiful  workmanship;  from 
a  fragment  of  the  inscription  on  the  architrave,  we 
learn  that  it  was  consecnted  to  Castor  and  PoUax ; 
its  date  a  uncertain,  but  it  must  certainly  bo  re- 
ferred to  the  best  period  of  Boman  architecture. 
Many  other  fragments  of  buildings  are  to  be  found 
in  the  town,  and  several  inscriptions,  but  all  belong- 
ing to  the  early  ages  of  the  Boman  empire,  or  the 
end  of  the  Bepublican  period.  Just  outside  the 
town,  on  the  raid  to  Norba,  is  an  ancient  bridge  of 
a  single  arch,  thrown  over  a  deep  ravine,  which  is 
one  (^  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  its  kind 
in  Italy,  Fran  the  irr^ubrity  of  ita  coostructiuo, 
it  is  probable  that  tliis  is  the  work  cf  an  early  period, 
and  belongs  to  the  old  Latin  colony  of  Cora.  Many 
of  the  other  remains,  and  some  parts  at  least  of  the 
fortifications,  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  time 
of  Sulla.  (Nibby,  Z>iBtom»  it  iJoi»a,vol.i.  pp.497 — 
512.  The  bridge  and  specimens  of  the  walls  are 
figured  by  Dodwell,  Pdasgic  Remcmt,  pL  88 — ' 
91.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

COBACE'SIUM  (Kopmnfcrwi'),  Strabos  boundary 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  between  Pamphylia  and 
Cilicia.  [CiuciA.p.  617.]  At.ili;2ra,whiohis  the 
site  of  Coracesium,  be^ns  the  mountainous  coast 
which  extends  eastward  to  Cape  Camiiirt.  A 
mountain  a  little  east  of  Aldga,  and  near  the  coast, 
is  marked  4800  feet  high  in  Beaufort's  map.  "  Tho 
promootciy  of  Aldya  (Coracesium)  rises  abruptly 
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from  a  low  auidy  Uthmas,  which  is  leparated  from 
the  mountains  by  a  broad  plain;  two  of  its  sides  are 
cliffs  of  gnat  height,  and  absolutely  perpendicular; 
and  the  eastern  side,  on  which  the  town  is  phwed,  is 
so  steep  that  the  houses  seem  to  rest  on  each  other; 
in  short,  it  forms  a  natural  fortress  that  might  be 
rendered  impregnable;  and  the  numerous  walls  and 
(oweiB  prove  how  anxiously  its  former  possessora  U- 
boured  to  make  it  so,'  (Beaufort's  Karavumia,  p. 
172.)  "  The  bay  is  open  to  southerly  winds,  the 
anchorage  indifferent,  and  thete  is  no  harbour  or 
pier."  (Beaufort.)  Beaufort  supposes  that  there 
may,  however,  have  been  a  mole  constructed  here,  but 
circumstances  prerenled  him  from  examining  into 
that  matter.  The  cliffs  at  Aldya  are  from  500  to 
SOO  feet  aboT*  the  sea,  and  their  perpendicular  di- 
nction  is  continued  for  60  or  70  feet  below  it.  They 
are  of  compact  white  limestone,  "  tinged  by  a  red 
dress  on  the  outside."  On  the  summit  of  the  hill 
there  are  the  remains  of  a  Cjclopian  wall,  and  a 
fcw  broken  columns;  but  no  Greek  inscriptions  were 
discoTered. 

Strabo's  brief  description  of  Goracesinm  (p.  668) 
agrees  with  the  facts.  The  natural  strength  of  this 
position,  a  lofty  and  almost  insnlated  rock,  resem- 
bling Gibraltar,  will  ezpUin  its  historical  importance. 
Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  was  occupied  with  the 
siege  of  Coracesium  when  the  Rhodians  sent  him 
the  message  which  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (zxxiii. 
20).  It  was  the  only  pUce  on  the  Cilician  coast 
tliat  had  not  submitted  to  bim.  The  rebel  Tryphon 
afterwards  maintained  himself  for  some  time  at 
Coracesium.  [CiuciA,  p.  621.]  The  pirates  of 
Cllicia,  against  whom  the  Raman.s  sentCn.  Pompeius, 
kept  their  plunder  in  the  strong  places  of  the  Taurus, 
but  their  naval  station  was  Coracesium,  where  with 
their  fleet  they  awaited  the  attack  of  the  Soman 
admini,  who  defeated  them.  (Pint.  Pomp.  c.  28.) 
"  In  the  old  maps  Aldya  is  called  Cculel  Ubaldo, 
which  may  possibly  have  been  the  name  given  to  it 
by  the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  when  in  possessi<xi  of 
this  and  other  strongholds  upon  the  Caramanian 
coast,  but  there  is  no  recollection  of  the  name  in 
this  country  at  present.'  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p. 
126.)  [G.  L.] 

CORA'CIUS  MONS  (ri  Kopdiam  Spot)  is  placed 
by  Strabo  (p.  643)  between  Colophon  and  Lebedns. 
As  the  word  Kapdjciov  is  an  adjective,  the  name  of 
the  mountain  may  be  Coraz.  When  Strabo  speaks 
of  a  mountain  between  Colophon  and  Lebedus,  be 
means  that  some  high  Und  is  crossed  in  going  firam 
one  place  to  the  other;  but  this  high  htnd  mns  north, 
and  occapies  the  tract  that  extends  from  Colophon 
and  Lebedus  north,  towards  the  gulf  of  Smyrna. 
Chandler  therefore  may  be  right  when  he  gives  the 
■ame  Corax  to  the  mountains  which  were  on  his  left 
hand  as  be  passed  from  Smyrna  to  Vourla,  near  the 
site  of  Claxomenac.  {Aeia  Minor,  c.  23.)  [G.  L.] 
CORALIS.  [Cakacus.] 
CORAXIUS.  [BoEOTlA,  p.  412,  b.] 
CORALLA  (raKiipaAAa),  a  cape  on  the  coast 
of  Pontns,  now  Cape  Kereli.  It  is  identified  clearly 
enough  by  the  name.  (Hamilton's  Saearchet,  tfc, 
vol.  i.  p.  252.)  It  is  phu»d  by  Arrian,  and  the 
anonymous  author  of  the  Periplns,  100  stadia  east  of 
I'hilocdUa,  and  Philocalia  is  1 10  stadia  east  of  Tri- 
polis,  Tireioli,  a  well-known  position.       [G.  L.] 

CORANITAE,  an  inland  people  of  Arabia,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  without  any  further 
clue  to  their  position  (Firster,  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p. 
55.)  [G.W.] 


OORBILO. 

CORA'SSIAE  or  CCrKSEAE  ^Kopturtrin,  gtiah. 
z.  p.  488;  Plin.  ir.  12.  s.  23;XafKrliu,  or  Kafnti, 
Strab.  zir.  p.  636;  Agathem.  L4;  Steph.B.<.v. 
Kopvnt),  a  group  of  islands  between  Icaria  lad 
Samoa,  distant,  according  to  Agathemems,  30  sti& 
from  the  promontory  Ampelos  in  Samoa.  They  aie 
now  called  Phami  and  Knui.  (Ross,  Jieiten  aafiat 
Griech.  Inteln,  voL  ii.  pp.  134, 156.)  Some  madem 
writers  snppoee  that  Conissiae  and  Corseae  are  namet 
of  two  different  groups  of  blands,  the  forma  beiug 
SW.  of  Icaria,  and  the  latter  near  Samos ;  but  npoi 
a  comparison  of  the  two  passages  of  Strabo  in  wtudi 
the  names  occur,  it  would  appear  that  he  speaks  of 
the  same  groups  nnder  these  two  names. 

CORAX.    [Aetoua,  p.  63.1 

CORAX  (lUpat,  PtoL  v.  9.  §§  7,  10,  31,  t.  10. 
§  1 ),  a  small  river  placed  by  Itolemy  in  Sarmatis 
Asiatica,  and  which,  rising  in  the  Coraxici  Monies, 
— a  western  portion  of  the  chain  of  the  Caucaaus,— 
flowed  SW.  into  the  Euzine  Sea.  It  was  the  ncxthen 
limit  of  Colchis.  It  is  probable  that  the  Chariens  if 
Arrian  {PeripL  p.  10),  the  Charieo  of  Pliny  (vi.  3. 
4),  the  Chans  of  Strabo  (zi.  p.  499).  and  the  Cha- 
ristos  of  Ptolemy  (v.  10.  §  2),  are  one  and  the  sanx 
river  with  it.     Its  present  name  is  Suhmi.        [V.] 

CORAXL  1.  (Kdpajol,  Aristot.  Meteor,  i.  13; 
Hecat  Fragm.  185;  Stepb.  B.  t.  v.;  Mela,  L  19, 
iii.  5;  Scylaix,  p.  31 ;  PUn.  vL  5.  s.  5),  a  tribe  of 
Pontus  to  the  NW.  of  Colchis,  and  close  to  the  out- 
lying span  of  the  Caucasus.  They  prvbably  occu- 
pied the  western  bank  of  the  Conu  in  the  neighboor- 
bood  of  Dioscurias.  In  the  same  district,  accordii^ 
to  Stephanos,  was  Ccnxicus  Mums  and  Corazita 
Begio. 

2,  A  Scythian  tribe  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (tl 
14.  §  10),  but  not,  that  we  are  aware,  noticed  in  asy 
other  author.  [V.] 

CORA'XICI  MONIES  (Mela.  i.  19.  §  3;  Phn. 
Ti.  9. s.  10,  ri.  12.  s.  15;  Mart.  Cap.  c  6 ;  d  KV>s' 
ipos,  Ptol.  v.  9.  §§  14,  15, 18),  the  western  part  <i 
the  chain  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  N.  of  Colchis.  It 
was  the  source,  according  to  Ptolemy,  of  the  rinr 
Cambyses ;  acctnding  to  Meb  and  Pliny,  of  the  Cyrus 
and  Cambyses.  rvf] 

CO'RBASA  (Kipemra),  a  town  of  Pisidia  (Picl 
T.  5.  §  6),  the  same  apparently  as  the  Colfaasa  ii 
Hierocles.  Ptolemy's  Corbasa  seems  to  be  some- 
where about  Termessus.  [G.  L.1 

CORBEUS  (_Kop€tov!),  a  city  of  the  Toct^ieagcs,  ia 
Galatia,according  to  Ptolemy  (v.4.§8).  ItiaGorbeiGi 
(TopSitom)  m  the  text  of  Strabo  (p.  568).  Corbccs 
was  the  residence  (€  Castor  the  son  of  Saocoi>daria<. 
Saocondarins  married  the  daughter  of  IX^iotarus 
who  murdered  his  son-m-law  and  his  own  daughter, 
destroyed  the  castle,  and  mined  the  greater  {an  cf 
Corbens.  As  to  these  Galatian  princes  see  Orel':: 
Ononuutieon  TuO.  («.  v.  Cattor).  The  name  Cor- 
bens occurs  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  and  in  tlie  Table, 
but  the  Table  is  quite  unintelligible.  In  the  An- 
tmine  Itin.  Corbeus  is  placed  betvrceQ  Ancm 
(Angora),  and  a  place  called  Rosologiactun,  XX. 
M,  P.  firom  Ancyra  and  XU.  M.  P.  from  Ro^o- 
giacimi.  Cramer  (.i4ma  A/thor,  vol.  ii.  p.  97^  gars 
tiist  "  Corbens  answers  doubtless  to  the  ejte  'd 
Corbega,  a  few  miles  from  the  modem  road  leadin" 
from  Angora  to  Kaitariek."  QG.  L,"! 

CORBIANA  (,Kop€ia>>4,  Sl«b.  xri.  p.  745),  ow, 
of  the  three  praefectures  into  which  Elymajs  ■was 
anciently  divided.  They  were  Maasabatica,  G.nbi.ina. 
and  Corblana.  C  V'  "1 

CO'RBILO  (KopSi'Aaw),  a  trading  tovrc  in  UuI|■J^ 
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OD  tbe  IjoiTt.    It  WIS  a  floariabinj;  pince  in  -the 
time  of  Pytheis.  (Stnib.  p.  190.)    No  extant  writer 
ezoept  Strabo  mentiow  the  place.     De  Yaloia  and 
lyAnrille  would  fit  it  at  Coaron,  aboat  two  leaKoea 
below  Mantes,  and  on  the  name  side  of  the  river. 
Walckenaer  snppoees  that  it  mnj  be  Cortep,  becaose 
Corsep  is  nearer  the  month  of  the  Loin;  but  Strabo 
simpljr  sajs  that  Corbilo  was  on  the  river.    [Q-L-] 
CiyRBlO  (Koptuir:  Bocca  Prion),  an  ancient 
city  of  T/«tioni,  sitnated  on  the  NE.  side  of  the  Alban 
Hilb,  which  plajs  a  considerable  port  in  the  wars 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Aeqoians  in  the  early 
apes  of  the  Republic.     It  appears  probable  that  it 
was  at  one  period  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Latin 
I^eaxue,  as  the  name  of  the  KopttvTtt,  which  is 
found  in  the  best  MSS.  of  DioDTsin*  in  the  catiiogiie 
'     of  the  thirty  dties,  must  certainly  mean  the  dtiiens 
of  Oorfaio.     (Dionya.  v.  61;  Niebnhr,  vol.  ii.  p  17, 
note  21.)     Yet  IMonysius  represents  it  as  a  f(vtress 
in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  wrested  from  them 
by  the  Latins  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  (vi.  3). 
There  can  at  least  be  no  doabt  that  it  was  originally 
a  Latin  city,  but  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Aequians, 
as  they  gradually  extended  their  conquests  over  the 
nei^hbonring  towns  of  Latimn;  and  in  accordance 
with  this  view  we  find  it  included  among  the  con- 
quests attributed  to  Coriolauns.  (Lir.  iL  39 ;  Diimys. 
'     viiL  19.)    At  a  somewhat  later  period  it  appears  as 
an  Aequian  city,  which,  according  to  the  received 
history,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  dictator  Cincin- 
oatus  in  consequence  of  his  great  victory  on  Mount 
Algidna,  B.  c.  458.    It  was  again  taken  by  the  Ae- 
qoians the  following  year,  but  recovered  by  tiie  Roman 
ccnsnl  Horalins  Pnlvillns,  who  is  said  to  have  utterly 
destroyed  it.     (Liv.  ill  28,  SO;  Dionya.  x.  24,  26, 
SO.)    The  name,  indeed,  appears  again  some  years 
Uter  B.C.  446,  when  a  fresh  victory  was  obtained  over 
the  Volscians  and  Aequians  by  Quintius  Capitolinus 
"ad  Corbionem"  (Liv.  iiL  6$,  69);  but  this  does 
not  prove  that  the  city  itself  was  re-established ;  and 
from  this  time  it  altogether  disappears;  nor  is  the 
name  fonnd  in  any  of  the  geographers.     All  the  ac- 
eounts  of  the  military  operations  in  whic-h  Corbio 
appnus  point  to  it  as  being  in  dose  proximity  to 
Mount  Algidus,  and  a  pUu»  of  great  natural  strength. 
Hence  there  is  little  doubt  that  Holstenitu  was 
correct  ni  fixing  it  on  the  site  of  Bocca  Prion,  a 
mediaeval  fortiets,  occupying  the  summit  of  a  lohy 
\     bill,  about  3  miles  from  Tusculum,  and  one  of  the 
ran^  which  sweeps  round  from  thence  to  join  the 
heights  of  Mt.  Algidus,  and  constitutes  the  ME.  side 
of  the  great  encircling  barrier  of  the  Alban  Moan- 
tains.    Some  slight  remains  of  antiquity  are  still 
.  ,     visible  at  Boeea  Prion,  and  the  position  vras  one 
well  adapted  fir  an  ancient  fortress,  and  must  always 
'f     have  been  of  importance  in  connection  with  miUtary 
^     epentions  oo  Mt.  Algidus.     The  site  appears  to  have 
'.;     Inn  occupied  in  imperial  times  by  a  Roman  villa. 
,.;     (Holsten.  A'ot.  ad  Clm.  p.  162;  Kibhj,IH)Uonu  di 
". ,     Jloma,  vol.iiL  pp. 21 — 24;  Abeken,  Mittel-ltalim, 
:'-■    f68.)  [E.  U.B.] 

ii-  CORBDLCCNIS  MUNIMENTOM,  a  fort  built 
';■  by  Corbulo  m  tlie  country  of  the  Frisians,  which 
',  i  probably  was  the  fonndation  of  the  modem  town  of 
'^^.  Gmungm.  In  the  year  1818  a  bridge  was  dis- 
'  ,  eonred  in  the  neighbourhood,  leading  through  a 
■■;.  oiaish,  about  3  miles  long,  and  12  feet  broad:  this 
,  bridge  was  probably  connected  with  the  fort  of  Cor- 
bulo. (JtcAmt.  XL  19;  comp.  Wilhelm,  Germait. 
'        P.IS4.)  [L.&] 

.  ,        COBCrSA  (K^Mcuyw,  Herod.,  Tbuc;  KipKVfo, 
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Strab.  and  later  writers,  and  always  on  cnns:  Eth. 
KipKvp,  -vpts,  Alcman.  ap.  Etym.  M. ;  usually  Ktp- 
Kuptuos,  KopKVfmos,  Corcyraeus:  Corfu),  an  island 
in  the  Ionian  sea,  opposite  the  coast  of  Chaonia  in 
Epeirus.  The  chani^,  by  which  it  is  separated  from 
the  mainUnd,  is  narrowest  at  its  northern  entrance, 
being  only  about  2  miles  in  width ;  it  then  expands 
into  an  open  gulf  between  the  two  coasts,  being  in 
some  phoes  14  miles  acnes;  but  &  of  the  promon- 
tory Leucimme  it  again  contracts  into  a  breadth  of 
4  or  5  miles.  The  length  of  the  island  from  M.  to 
S.  is  about  38  miles.  Its  breadth  is  very  irregular; 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  it  is  20  miles;  it 
then  becomes  only  6  miles ;  widens  again  near  the 
city  of  Corcyra  to  about  11  miles;  soutli  of  which  it 
contracts  again  to  about  3  or  4  miles,  terminating 
in  a  high  narrow  cape.  The  island  contains  227 
square  miles. 

Four  promcmtories  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers: — 1.  GAasiopE  (Karniwn,  PtoL  iii.  14. 
§  1 1 ;  C.  St.  Catheritu),  the  KE.  point  of  the  ishmd. 

2.  Pa*i.ACRCll  (*a\«fx!r,  Strab.  vii.  p.  324;  PtoL 
I.  c;  PKn.  iv.  12.  a.  19;  C.  DratW),  the  NW.  point. 

3.  Lel'cuwe  or  Leucimka  (Acvici/u^i),  Thuc.  i.  30, 
47;  Afi/KiMu,  Sirab.  vii.  p.  324;  PtoL,  Plin.  IL  cc.: 
C.  Liflamo),  a  low  sandy  point  on  tlie  £.  coast, 
about  6  or  7  miles  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  ishmd.  4.  AjcrHlPAOcs  {'Aitpiwaeyot,  PtoL  Ic. : 
C.  Bianco),  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island. 

Corcyn  is  generally  mountainous.  The  loftiest 
moiutains  axe  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
extending  acnes  the  island  £rom  K.  to  W.:  the 
highest  summit,  which  is  now  called  Pandokrdlora 
by  the  Greeks,  and  &n  Salvaton  by  the  Italians,  is 
between  3000  and  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is 
covered  with  luxuriant  groves  of  olive,  cypress,  and 
ilex.  From  these  mountains  there  runs  a  lower 
ridge  from  N.  to  S.,  extending  as  far  as  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  ishmd.  The  position  of  Mt.  Istokb 
('loTun)),  where  the  nobles  entrenched  themselves 
during  the  civil  dissensicais  of  Corcyra,  is  nncertain. 
(Thuc.  iii.  8$,  iv.  46;  Polyaen. 5<ra(.  vi.  20;  Steph. 
B.  s.  r.)  It  was  evidently  at  no  great  distance  iinira 
the  city ;  but  it  could  hardly  have  been  the  stmmiit 
of  &t»  SabxUon  as  some  writers  suppose,  since  the 
nobles,  after  their  fortress  (Hi  Mt.Istone  had  been  cap- 
tured, took  refuge  on  higher  ground.  (Thnc.  iv.  46.) 
Istone  has  been  identified  by  Cramer  and  others  with 
the  hill  mentioned  by  Xenophon  (HelL  tL  2.  |  7) 
as  distant  only  5  stadia  from  the  city;  but  this  is 
purely  ccnjecturaL  The  (Hily  other  ancient  name  of 
any  d  the  mountains  of  Corcyn,  which  has  been 
preserved,  is  Meutkick  (HtXiTfiair,  Apoll.  Rhod. 
ir.  1 1 50,  with  SchoL) ;  bat  as  to  its  poeition  we  have 
no  clue  whatsoever. 

Corcyra  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility  in  antiquity, 
and  was  diligently  cultivated  by  its  inhabitants. 
Xenophon  (^IfeU.  vi.  2.  §  6)  describes  it  as  i^tiprfaa- 
liivTf  liif  myxd^ics  itai  rt^vrrv/i^iT)!';  and  one  of 
the  hUer  Roman  poets  celebrates  it  aa  "  Cmcfn 
compta  solum,  loeupleti  Cntt^n  aulco."  (Avien. 
Deter.  Orb.  663.)  These  praises  are  not  undeserved; 
for  modem  writers  celebrate  the  luxuriance  and  fer- 
tility of  its  numerous  valliee.  The  chief  production 
of  the  island  now  is  oil,  of  which  large  qaantities  are 
exported.  It  also  {voduces  wine,  which,  though  not 
so  celebrated  as  in  antiquity  (Athen.  L  p.  33,  b.; 
Xen.  L  c),  is  still  used  in  the  town  of  Coiyu  and  in 
the  adjacent  isUnds. 

The  most  ancient  name  of  the  island  is  said  to 
have  been  Drcpane  (Apentm),  apparently  from  ila 
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jmtaHuit»  ia  sbsp*  to  >  scytfa*.  (ApolL  Bhod.  ir. 
•83,  with  SchiJ.;  Callimacb.  ap.Plin.iT.  12.  s.  19.) 
It  it  foitlur  Mid  that  its  next  omjd*  wu  Sclierim 
(Zx'p'<l},  which  Homer  describee  as  a  fertile  and 
ianlj  iiilaad,  inlubited  by  the  Pliaeacians,  «b  enter- 
prising sea&rinx  people,  the  tobjacta  of  king  Aka- 
noas.  (Od.r.  34,  aeq.)  Although  the  Corc^raeans 
identified  their  island  with  the  Homeric  Scheria,  and 
prided  themselves  upon  the  nautical  &nie  of  their 
Thaeadan  anoaton  (Tfaoc  L  2S),  yrt  it  is  Terjr 
doubtfiil  whether  the  Homeric  Scheria  imght  to  be 
regarded  as  an  inland,  which  ever  had  anj  real  ez- 
btence.  It  is  not  unliliel/  that  the  Phaeacians  are 
onlj  a  creatioo  of  the  poet,  to  whora  be  assigns  a 
place  in  the  fiur  distant  West,  the  scene  of  so  manj 
marrels  in  the  Odyssey.  (Comp.  Welcker,  Ueber 
die  Jiomeriaehtn  Phtuaten^  in  Jiheinuckes  A/tutumj 
voLi.  pp.219— 283.) 

The  tirst  historical  fact  recorded  respecting  Cor- 
cjra  is  its  colonizatioo  bjr  tbe  Corinthians;  for  we 
may  poss  avtr  the  earlier  Eretrian  colony,  which 
rests  upon  the  authority  of  Plutarch  alone.  (Qaa«s(. 
Grate,  ell.)  Archias,  the  founder  of  Syracuse,  is 
said  to  bsTS  touched  at  Corcyra  on  his  way  to  Sicily, 
and  to  have  left  behind  him  Chenicratas,  one  of  the 
Heraclidae,  who  expelled  the  Libumians,  then  inha- 
bitiug  the  island,  and  built  tiie  city  of  Corcyra,  which 
he  peoplod  with  Corinthian  settleiB.  (Strab.  vi, 
p.  269 ;  Timaeus,  ap.  Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  1 21 6.) 
This  event  we  may  place  in  B.C.  734,  the  date 
usually  assigned  to  the  foundation  of  Syracnse. 
f  Sykacusab.]  Corcyra  rapidly  rae  to  be  one  of 
the  first  maritime  pow«rs  in  Greece.  We  are  toU 
that  it  was  at  variance  with  the  mother  country 
•Imoat  from  the  very  time  of  its  foundation  (Herod. 
iiL  49),  which  was  no  doubt  owing  to  its  being  the 
commercial  riral  of  Corinth  in  the  western  seas  cf 
Greece.  The  dissensions  between  the  two  states 
broke  out  into  open  hostilities  as  early  as  b.  a  665, 
when  a  naval  engagement  took  jdace  between  them, 
which  ia  mentiotied  by  Tfaucydides  as  the  first  sea- 
fight  on  record.  (Thnc  I  13.)  In  b.  c.  617  the 
Curcytaeans  fiwnded  Epidamnua  on  the  Illyriau 
coast;  but  notwithstanding  their  hostility  to  the 
mother  coontry,  ttiey  so  &r  complied  with  Greciaa 
usages  as  to  chooie  a  CorinthiaD  aa  the  Oekist  or 
foonder  of  the  new  cdoay.  (Thnc.  i.  '.;4.)  Peri- 
•nder,  who  ruled  at  Corinth  from  b.  c.  625  to  585, 
reduced  Corcyra  to  subjection  in  the  course  of  his 
reign ;  but  of  the  details  of  its  subjugation  we  have 
BO  account.  Herodotus  tells  an  interesting  story  of 
the  murder  of  Lycophron,  tlie  son  of  Periander,  by 
tbe  Corcyraeans,  and  of  the  cnel  way  in  which 
Periander  attempted  to  take  revenge.  (Herod,  iii.  49, 
soq.)  It  wsu  during  the  time  that  Corcyra  was 
anbject  tu  Periander,  that  Apollonia  and  Anactorium 
were  fouadeu  by  the  two  states  conjointly. 

After  the  death  of  Periander  the  Corcyraeans  seem 
to  have  reoorerad  their  independence;  but  in  the 
Persian  wan  they  made  nse  rf  it  in  a  manner  little 
«mlitable  to  their  Hellenic  patriotism.  Ilaving 
promised  their  aid  to  the  confederate  Greeks,  they 
sent  a  fleet  of  60  ships,  but  with  order*  to  advance 
no  further  than  the  promontory  of  Taenaros,  there 
to  await  the  issue  of  the  struggle  between  the  Pmdans 
and  tlie  Greeks,  and  to  join  tlie  victorious  party. 
(Herod,  vii.  168.)  Of  their  subsequent  history  till 
tlie  time  of  the  Peloponnesiau  war,  we  know  nothing. 
Having  quarrelled  with  the  Corinthians  respecting 
Epidsmnus,  a  war  ensued  between  the  states,  wbicli 
Wits  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  I'elupounesiun 
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war.  As  the  history  of  this  quarrel  and  of  tbe  war 
which  followed  is  related  at  length  in  all  hi^oties 
of  Greece,  it  is  only  necessary  in  this  place  to  men- 
tion the  leading  events,  and  such  as  chiefly  sore  to 
iUnslnte  tbe  geography  of  Corcyra. 

The  first  fleet,  which  the  Corinthians  sent  against 
the  Corcyraeans,  was  completely  ddeatad  by  tlie 
Utter  off  Cape  Actinm,  b.  c.  435.  (Thnc.  L  29.) 
I>eeply  humbled  by  this  defeat,  the  Corinthians  spent 
twu  whole  years  in  preparatiant  fir  tetiieving  it; 
and  by  artive  exertions  among  their  allies,  they  were 
in  a  condition  in  the  third  year  to  put  to  sea  with  a 
fleet  of  150  saiL  The  Corcyraeans,  unable  to  copa 
single-handed  with  so  formidable  an  annameitt,  ap- 
plied for  aid  to  the  Athenians,  who  concluded  a 
defensive  allunoa  with  them,  fearing  lest  their 
powerful  nary  shonU  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesians.  Soon  afterwards  the  war  was  renewed. 
The  Connthian  fleet  of  150  ships  took  up  its  atatioa 
at  Cape  Cheimerinm  on  the  coast  of  Epeirus,  a  hitle 
south  of  Corcyra.  The  Corcyraean  flaet  of  1 10  sail, 
together  with  10  Athenian  ships,  wsrp  posted  at  one 
of  the  islands  called  Syfaota  (ZuSeni),  now  Sfvota, 
which  lie  off  the  coast  of  Epeims  to  the  north  a( 
Cape  Cheimerinm,  and  opposite  the  coast  cf  Corcyra, 
between  Capes  Lencimme  and  Amphipagos.  Their 
land  force  was  stationed  at  Leueimint.  The  engage- 
ment took  place  in  the  open  sea  between  Cap* 
Chamerium  and  the  Sybota;  the  Corcyraeane  wcra 
definted;  and  the  Corinthians  were  preparing  to 
renew  the  attack  m  the  aftemoco,  but  were  deterred 
by  the  arrival  ef  a  ficsh  Athenian  squadron,  and 
Bailed  away  home,  (Thnc  L  44,  seq.)  Each  party 
claimed  the  victory.  The  Corinthians  erected  their 
trophy  at ''  the  continental  Sybota '  {iv  rots  tr  Tf 
1r*t'f^  XuSirott),  and  the  Corcyraeans  set  up  theirs 
at  the  "  insular  Sybota"  (ir  rots  iy  rf  njiry  Zhi€i- 
T04I,  Thuc  L  54).  We  learn  from  Cul.  Leake  that 
there  is  a  slieltered  bay  between  the  two  principal 
islanda,  called  Syvota,  and  another  between  the  inner 
ishuid  and  tbe  main.  The  "continental  Sybota" 
was  probably  the  name  of  a  village  on  the  inner 
strait.  (Leake,  Northern  Gretcr,  voL  iii.  pp.  2, 3.) 
Shortly  afterwards  the  island  wss  distracted  by  civil 
dissensions  between  the  aristocratical  and  dcnu^ 
cratioal  parties,  ia  which  the  latter  fiaally  gained 
the  upper  liand,  and  massacred  all  their  opponeuts 
with  the  most  fiightfnl  atrocities,  B.  c.  4S5.  (Thuc 
iv.  46 — 48.) 

Corcyra  remained  in  the  Athenian  allianoe  till 
the  cloie  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  the  place 
of  rendezvous  for  tlie  fleet  of  the  Athenians  and 
their  olUes,  whieh  waa  destined  to  invade  Sicily, 
B.C.  415.  (Thuc  vi.  42.)  Whether  Corcyra  wa* 
enrolled  a  member  of  the  Spartan  confederacy  after 
the  downfall  of  Athens,  we  are  not  informed ;  but 
in  B.  c.  375  Timotbens  brought  the  island  again 
mider  the  dominion  of  Athens.  (Xen.  HdL  v.  4.  §  64; 
comp.  Com.  Nep.  Tim.  2 ;  Died.  xv.  36.)  Two  years 
afterwards,  B.  c.  373,  a  large  Pelopouneoian  fiaie, 
under  the  command  o(  tbe  Lacedaemonian  Mnaisip- 
pus,  was  sent  to  wrest  the  island  Sma  the  Athenians. 
The  Athenian  fleet  had  already  quitted  Corcyra; 
and  the  inhabitants,  having  been  defeated  in  battle 
by  tbe  invaders,  were  obUged  to  take  tefbge  within 
the  walls  of  their  city.  Xenophoo,  in  a  passage 
already  referred  to,  describes  the  country  at  that 
time  as  in  tbe  highest  state  of  caltivation,  abounding 
in  beautiful  houses,  the  cellars  of  which  were  stond 
with  excellent  wine.  After  ravaging  the  country, 
Uiiosippus  luid  biege  to.  the  city,  which  soon  begnii 
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to  anfftr  from  mnt  of  froviaions;  bat  th«  C<r- 
cjraeans  aTiiliog  tbemaelves  of  the  negligence  of 
the  besiegers,  who  had  lecome  careless,  thnogh 
certainty  of  aacoasB,  made  «  vigorons  sally  firom  the 
city,  in  which  they  slew  Mnasippos,  and  many  of 
Ins  troops.  Shortly  afterwards  news  arrJTad  of  the 
approach  «f  an  Athenian  Seat,  whereojion  the  Felo- 
ponTmiftiw  quitted  the  island  in  haste.  (Xcn.  BdL 
•n.  2.  §§  3—26 ;  Diod.  xv.  47.) 

After  tlie  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  the 
Corryraeans  appear  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
opposition  to  Cassander.  In  B.a  312,  they  expelled 
tlie  ilacedonian  garrisons  &am  Apollonia  and  £pi- 
damnns.  (Diod.  xiz.  78.)  In  b.  c.  303  Clcenymus, 
the  Spartan  king,  who  lud  collected  a  body  of  mer- 
cenaries in  Italy,  inraded  the  island  and  became 
master  of  the  city.  (Diod.  xx.  104, 105.)  Cleonymos 
appears  to  hare  quitted  the  island  soon  afterwards ; 
for  it  was  again  independent  in  b.  c.  SCO,  when 
Cassander  hUd  siege  to  the  city.  From  this 
danger  it  was  delivered  by  Agatboclai,  the  ^rant 
cf  Syracuse,  who  bnmt  tlie  Macedonian  fleet. 
(Diod.  xxL  Edog.  2.  p.  489,  ed.  WasseUng.)  Bat 
Agatbocics  only  expelled  the  Maoedoniaas  in  order 
to  appropriate  the  island  to  himself,  which  he  is 
reoorded  to  hare  laid  waste,  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  opposition  of  the  inliabitanta  to  his  dommion. 
<Flut.  de  Ser.  Num.  Vind.  p.  557.)  Shortly  after- 
wards Agathocles  gave  Corryra  as  a  dowry  to  his 
daughter  Lanassa  npon  her  marriage  wiUi  Pyrrhos, 
king  of  Epeims.  It  remained  in  his  hands  for  some 
yeara  ;  bnt  Ijinaasa,  indignant  at  being  neglected 
by  Fyrrbns  for  his  barbarian  wires,  withdrew  to 
Coreyra,  and  ofieied  her  hand  and  the  island  to 
Demetrius,  king  of  Macedonia.  Demetrins  accepted 
her  proposal,  and,  sailing  to  Gorcyra,  celebrated  liis 
nnptials  with  her,  left  a  garrison  in  the  island,  and 
returned  to  Macedonia.  This  liappened  shortly 
before  he  was  expelled  from  Macedonia  by  Pyrrhns, 
B.  c.  287.  (Plat  Pgrrh.  9, 10;  Diod.  xxi.  p.  490.) 
Paossnias  says  (i.  1 1.  §  6)  that  Pyrrhns  conquered 
Coreyra  soon  after  he  had  recovered  his  hereditary 
dominiims ;  bnt  as  Pyrrhns  heg^  tu  reign  some  years 
before  he  deprived  Demetrius  of  tlw  Macedonian 
throne,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  may  have 
invaded  Coreyra,  while  it  was  in  the  poesesidcn  of 
Aptthocles,  and  that  the  btter  was  contented  to 
cede  to  him  the  island,  together  with  his  danghter 
Lanassa.  At  a  later  period,  probably  after  his 
return  from  Italy,  B.  c.  274,  Pyrrhns  recovered 
Coreyra  by  tlie  energy  of  his  sou  Ptokmaeus. 
(Justin,  XXV.  3.) 

After  the  death  of  Pyirfius  Coreyra  again  enjoyed 
a  brief  period  of  independence;  bnt  the  Illynan 
piates,  in  the  reign  of  their  qneen  Tenta,  conquered 
the  island  after  defeating  the  Achaean  and  Aetolian 
fleet*  which  had  cone  to  the  assistance  of  the  Cor- 
ejraeans.  Almost  innnedialely  afterwards  a  Reman 
fleet,  which  liad  been  sent  to  punish  tliese  pirates, 
appeared  before  Coreyra ;  whaMupoi  Demetrius,  the 
Hiarian,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  island 
with  an  Illyrian  garrison,  suneudered  it  to  the 
enemy  withent  striking  a  blow,  B.C  339.  (PoL  ii. 
9 — 1 1.)  From  this  time  Coreyra  oontinaed  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  Komans,  and  was  an  important  station 
•for  their  fleet  in  their  subsequent  wars  in  Greece. 
The  Komans  made  the  capital  a  free  state  (Plia. 
iv.  12.  8.  19);  bat  its  inhabitants  were  so  little 
liked  even  at  this  period,  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
prwerb  i\tvt4pa  Ki/Hcvpa,  x^C  !*«'  i^^Afii  (Slrab. 
viL  p.  329).     It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  further 
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the  bistecy  of  the  iabmd.  In  the  leign  of  Juttiniaii 
it  was  still  called  Kcpcvpa  (Procop.  B.  6.  iv.  32). 
It  is  now  one  of  the  seven  Ionian  isUnds  under  tlte 
protaction  of  Great  BriUdn,  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

Coreyra,  the  captal  of  the  island,  was  sitoated 
npm  the  eastern  coast,  upon  a  peninsula  a  little  ij. 
<f  the  modem  town  of  Corfu.  This  peninsula  is 
formed  on  the  oDe  side  by  a  small  gulf  or  lagoon, 
called  the  PesdUero,  or  Lake  cf  CaUdaopulo ;  and 
on  the  other  aide  by  a  bay,  which  separates  the  pe- 
ninsula firum  the  pcxmontory  occupied  by  the  modem 
citadel.  The  peninsula  is  called  Palasopoli,  but  tlie 
only  ancient  remains  which  it  eontsins  are  the  ruins 
of  a  small  Doric  temple  on  the  eastern  shore,  being 
Epeims.  Of  the  two  ports  mtntiuned  by  Tbocy- 
dides  (iL  72),  the  Ptidaera  teaat  to  be  the  one 
which  he  calls  Hyllaicns  (TAXalkiii) ;  and  the  bay 
between  the  peninsula  and  the  modem  citadel  to  be 
the  one  which  he  describes  as  lying  towards  Epeims. 
Scylax  speaks  of  three  harbours,  one  of  which  was 
most  beautifol:  hence  it  would  appear  that  the  pre- 
sent harbuor,  altbnigh  at  some  distanc-e  from  the 
ancient  city,  was  also  used  in  ancient  times.  The 
small  island  of  Vido,  in  front  of  the  present  har- 
bour, is  probably  the  island  of  Pttchu  (IlTvx'a), 
where  the  leaders  of  the  aristocratical  party  were 
placed  after  their  snrrenderia  B.C.  425.  (Thnc.  iv. 
46)  We  leam  ftt»n  Tbuoydides  (ii.  72)  that  tlie 
Acropolis  was  near  the  portns  HyHaicas,  snd  the 
agora  near  tlie  other  harbour.  The  ancient  Acn^lis 
is  the  long  undolating  pomontoiy  south  of  the  mo> 
dera  town,  and  did  not  occapy  the  site  of  the  modem 
citadel,  which  is  a  neariy  iasnlated  rock,  with  its 
summit  sjdit  into  two  lofty  peaks.  These  twe  peaks 
must  hare  been  always  a  striking  oljeot  from  the 
ancient  town,  and  are  probably  the  ''  asiias  Phaea- 
enm  arces"  of  Virgil  (.ilea.  ai.  391),  a  passage  fnan 
which  Dodwell  imd  otfaeis  erroneoosly  coodnded 
that  they  were  the  Acttqntis  of  Coreyra.  In  tlie 
middle  ages  these  two  rocks,  which  th«n  became 
the  dtadel,  were  called  KepsfA  or  Ke^v^l,  from 
whence  has  come,  slightly  corrupted,  (Ksf^)  the 
modem  name  of  the  town  and  of  ti^  island.  We  have 
no  further  informatioa  respecting  the  other  locaKtiee 
of  the  ancient  dty.  Among  its  pnbUe  bmlding* 
mentian  is  made  of  temples  of  Zeos,  Hera,  Dionysas, 
tke  Dioscuri,  and  Akinons.  (Tboc  iiL  70,  75, 81.) 

The  only  other  city  in  the  island  was  Casbiopb 
(Katraiiwii),  situated  upco  the  nerth-eastem  ex- 
tnmity  of  the  isLuid,  opposite  a  town  npon  die  coast 
of  Epeims  of  the  same  name.  Cassiope  posseseed 
a  harbour,  and  was  distant,  according  to  Cicero 
(ad  Fam.  xvi.  9),  130  stadia  from  Carcyia.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  teaiple  of  Zens  Casains,  or  Ca- 
sius,at  whase  altar  Nero  sang;  the  head  of  tha 
god,  with  the  epigraph  Zeiii  Kio-wt,  frequently 
occurs  on  coins.  (Suet.  iVer.  22;  Plin.  iv.  12. 
s.  19;  Frecop.  B.  G.  iv.  22;  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  179, 
seq.)  There  are  remains  of  the  ancient  town  near 
tlie  riUage,  still  callsd  Canopo.  (Marmora,  Bittoria 
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di  Corfu,  Venice,  1672;  Hiutoxiiles,  Ilhulrttaoni 
Coreireu,  Milan,  1811- 18U,  S  vols,  gro.;  Dod- 
well,  Clauieal  Tow,  voL  L  p.  32,  seq. ;  Unre, 
Tour  M  Greeoe,  vol.  I  p.  1,  foU.;  and  eipecialljr 
O.  C.  A.  Miiller,  Bi  Coregraeonm  RepabUca, 
GSttuveo.  1835.) 

.  CUBCYUA.  NIGRA  (4  HiKatra  Kdpmpa: 
Ctmola,  in  SUTOoic  Karkar),  an  iiland  off  the 
coast  of  lUjria,  called  the  "  Black,"  from  the  dark 
colour  of  the  pine  woods  oorering  its  sides.  It  ooo- 
tained  a  Greek  town,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
foanded  bj  the  Cnidians.  The  island  still  abounds 
in  trees,  growing  down  to  the  water's  edge:  thepto- 
portion  of  land  covered  with  wood  is  43,471  acres, 
out  of  a  total  of  57,130.  Of  its  ancient  histiuj  we 
know  nothing;  a  full  account  of  its  modem  history 
and  of  the  present  condition  of  the  island  is  given  in 
the  work  of  Sir  G.  Wilkins<b,  qnoted  below.  (Strab.  ii. 
p.  124,  vii.  p.  315;  Mela,  IL  7;  Flin.  iiL  26.  s.30: 
iiir  G.  Wilkiniion,  Dalmatia  and  MoKltnegro,  voL  L 
p.  251,  seq.) 

COKDA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  bj  Ptolemj  as 
cne  of  the  citiex  of  the  Selgovse.  Identified,  on 
(carrcly  sofficient  groands,  with  Cwnnoci;,  and  with 
CatlU  Orer,  in  Eskdale.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CUKUES  (KopSqr,  Procop.  it  Aedif.  ii.  2),a 
small  stream  of  Mesopotamia  which  rose  in  the  U. 
ilasius,  and  was  a  tributary  of  tlie  Cbaboras  or 
Khabiir,  itself  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates.     The 
town  of  Dsra  was  situated  upon  its  banks.     [V.] 

CO'RDUBA  (K^iJvfa,  VioptvtTi,  Koptoita:  £A. 
■ami  Adj.  Oordnbensis:  Cordoba  or  Cordova),  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Hispania,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Tardttli.  It  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Baetis 
{Gvadalquinr),  a  little  below  the  spot  where  the 
navigation  of  the  river  commenced,  at  the  distance 
M  1200  stadia  from  the  sea.  [Bactis.]  Its  foun- 
4lation  was  ascribed  to  Uarcellus,  whom  we  find 
making  it  his  head-qnarters  in  the  Celtiberian  War. 
(Strab.  iiL  p.  141 ;  Polyb.  xzxv.  3.)  It  was  occo- 
pied  fhxn  the  first  by  a  chosen  mixt  populatioo  of 
ScAnans  and  natives  of  the  surrounding  country;  and 
it  was  the  firet  colony  of  the  Romans  in  those  parts. 
Strsbo's  language  implies  that  it  was  a  colony  from 
its  very  foundation,  that  is,  from  B.  a  1 52.  It  was 
regarded  as  the  capital  of  the.extensive  and  fertile 
district  of  Baeturia,  comprising  the  country  between 
the  Anas  and  the  Baetis,  the  richne^  of  which 
combined  with  its  position  on  a  great  navigable 
river,  and  on  the  great  high  road  connecting  the  E. 
and  N£.  parts  of  the  peninsula  with  the  S.,  to  raise 
it  to  a  positioQ  imly  second  to  Gades  as  a  commercial 
dty.    (Strab.  {,  &,  and  pk  160  ) 

In  the  great  Civil  War  Corduba  safibred  severdv 
on  several  occssions,  and  was  at  last  taken  by  Caesar, 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Munda,  when  22,000  of  its 
inliabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  B.  c.  45.  (Caes. 
JB.  C.  ii  19;  Hirt.  BdL  Alex.49,  57,  69,  60,  BeU. 
Bup.  32—34;  Ai^ian,  B.  C.  ii.  104,  105;  Dion 
Cass.  xliiL  32.) 

Coiduba  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  four  convenius 
juridici  cf  the  province  of  Baetica,  and  the  usual 
residence  of  the  praetor;  hence  it  was  generally  re- 
garded as  the  capital  of  the  province.  (Plin.  iii.  1. 
s.  3;  Appian,  Hitp.  65.)  It  bore  tlie  samame  of 
Patricia  (Plin.  I.  c;  MeU,  ii.  6.  §  4),  on  accoant, 
as  is  said,  of  the  number  of  patricians  who  were 
among  the  colonists;  and,  to  the  present  day,  CoT' 
dova  is  so  conspicuous,  even  among  Spanish  cities, 
for  the  pride  cf  its  nobles  in  their  "  aznre  blood  " 
that    the    Great    Captain,   Gonzalo   de    C<Hibva, 
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iised  to  say  that  "  other  towns  might  be  better  to 
live  in,  bnt  none  was  bettec  to  be  bora  in."  (Ford, 
Handbook,  p.  73.) 

In  the  annals  of  Roman  literatnre  Ccrduba  is  cos- 
spicnoo*  as  the  birthplace  of  Lncan  and  the  tw« 
Scnecas,  besides  others,  whose  works  justified  the 
epithet  of  "  fscanda,"  applied  to  it  by  Martial  {Ef. 
i.  62. 8):— 

"  Dnosqtie  Senecas,  tmicumque  Lncamun 
Factmda  loquitur  Corduba." 

(Comp.  ix.  61,  and  the  beautiful  epigram  of  Seneca, 
ap.  Wenudori;  Poet.  LaL  3ii».  voL  t.  pt.  3,  p^ 
1364.) 

Mumeroos  coins  of  the  city  are  extant,  bearing  the 
names  of  Cokouba,  Patbicia,  and  Colomia  Pa- 
TBiciA.  (Florez,  Med.  de  Esp.  vuL  i.  p.  373,  vol.  il 
p.  536;  Hionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  1 1,  Sup)d.  vol  i.  p.  23; 
Sestini,  p.  46;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  18.)  There  an 
now  scarcely  any  remains  of  the  Roman  dty,  except 
a  ruined  building,  which  the  people  dignify  with  the 
title  of  Seneca's  House.  (Floiez,  Eep.  Sagr.  rA.  x. 
p.  132;  Miiiano,  .Z>tcc>on.  vol.  iiL  p,  170.)  The 
city  is  one  of  Ptolemy's  places  of  recorded  aatrmo- 
mical  obeervatioas,  paving  14  bnt.  25  min.  for  its 
longest  day,  and  being  di^ant  3}  bts.  W.  of  Alex- 
andria.  (PtoLiL4.§ll,viu.  4.§4.)       [P.&] 

COROYE'NE,  GORUYE'NE  (J■of»unr^,  !<>«>- 
Si7K^,  TofZvaoL  ;  Etk.  ropiudiai,  KopSualoi,  Kap~ 
Svfloj,  ropSinipoi,  Cordneiii),  a  district  lying  to  the 
E.  of  the  river  Tigris,  and  occupied  by  the  wan- 
dering tribes  of  the  CAROUcni.  (Strab.  zvi  p. 747.) 
The  name  Cordyeni,  like  Kun^Um,  which  mon 
or  leas  in  modem  times  may  be  said  to  icpresmt  it, 
is  simply  a  geographical  expression,  signifying  a 
mere  aggregitte  of  people  withoot  political  onioa  or 
intercourse. 

The  Romans  became  acquainted   with   it  £r>t 
during  the  campaign  of  LncuUus,  when,  afler  the 
fidl  of  Tigranocerta,  be  took  up  his  winter-quarten 
in  this  district,  and  received  the  submission  ef 
several  of  the  petty  chieftains  who  had   been  for- 
merly subject  to  the  yoke  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Ar. 
menia.      (Plut.  LuculL  29.)     Under  Porapey  it 
was  annexed  to  the  Booan  province  (Uioo  Cass. 
xxxvii.  5).     Cordnene  was  one  of  the  five  provinces 
which   Galerin*  wrested  from  the    Persian  king 
Marees  ;  it  was  afterwards  given  np  to  Chosroes  in 
the  disastrous  negotiation  which  followed  on  the 
retreat  of  Jovian  (Amm.  Maro.  xxv.  7 ;    Le  Beau, 
Bat  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  161).     The  geography  of 
this  wild  mountainous  district  has  been  as  yet  but 
little  investigated,  and  fiuther  diseoveriea  have  still 
to  be  made.    But  a  correct  idea  of  it  may  be  fbnned 
by  considering  it  a  region  of  lofty  terrassea,  separated 
1^  valleys,  forming  a  series  al  parallel  ranges  of 
mountain  elevations,  the  general  dirsciion  of  which  ii 
nearly  KNW.  and  SSE.  (Ritter,  Erdbatde,  voL  xL  p 
141 ;  St.  Martin,  Mem.  tur  rArmeaie,  vol.  i.  p.  176; 
Joum.  Geog.  Soc  vol.  xi.  p.  21,  folL)       [E.  B.  J.J 
CORDYLE    (Ko()JiiAi|)   or   POBTUS  CHOS- 
DYLE  (Plin.  vL  4),  a  phtce  on  the  ooast  of  Poctns, 
40  or  45  stodU  east  of  Uieron  Oros  or  Yorot.   (\r- 
rion,  p.  17;  Anon.  p.  13.)    Hamilton  {Beeearciei, 
^  vol  L  p.  248)  identifies  it  with  Al^  Kdkk,  a 
mined  fort  on  a  rocky  promontory,  half-way  betweei 
Plalana  and  Cape  rbros:  "  it  possesses  a  small  open 
roadstead,  called  by  the  Torks  a  liuian  or  port,  to  the 
out  of  the  promontory."     The  name  occurs  in  the 
Table  in  the  form  Coidils.   There  appears  to  be  Eonx 
confusion  in  Ptolemy  (v,  6)  abont  this  placa.  [G.  I>] 
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CORE'SSIA  or  CORESSUS.  [Citos;] 
CORESSUS.  [EpHEsvs;  Mkssoois,] 
CORFI'NIUM  (Kop^i'i'ioi':  EUi.  Corfiniet»i»:  & 
Pelmo),  the  cbief  city  of  the  Pelij^,  situated  in  the 
Talley  of  the  Aternus,  near  the  jxiint  where  that  river 
mddenl/  makes  a  sharp  angle,  and  ttinu  from  a  SE. 
to  a  NK.  conrse,  which  it  pursues  from  Uience  to  the 
Adriatic.  It  was  distant  7  miles  from  Sohno,  and 
80  from  Alba  Faceusis  by  the  Via  Valeria.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Corfinium  was  from  an  early 
period  the  capital  city  of  the  Peli^i,  and  one  of  the 
chief  tovms  in  this  port  of  Italy;  but  no  mention  of 
its  name  is  found  in  history  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Marsic  or  Social  War,  B.  c  90,  when  it  was  selected 
by  t}ie  confedeiBtas  to  be  their  common  capital,  and 
the  scat  of  their  goremment  It  was  probably  to 
the  importance  of  its  situation  in  a  military  point  of 
Tiew  that  it  was  mainly  indebted  for  this  distinction ; 
Imt  the  allied  nations  seem  to  have  destined  it  to  be 
the  permanent  capital  of  Italy,  and  the  rival  of 
Boinc,  as  they  changed  its  name  to  Italica,  and 
adorned  it  with  a  new  and  spacious  forora  and  senate 
house,  and  other  pubKc  buildings  of  a  style  corre- 
spondinj;  to  its  intended  greatness.  (Strab.  v.  p. 
241  ;  Veil.  Pat  it  16;  Diod.  xxxvii.  Exc.  Phot 
p.  538.)  But  before  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
the  war  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  new 
capital,  and  transfer  the  scat  of  government  to  Ae- 
semia.  (Diod.  {,  e.  p.  539.)  The  &te  of  Corfinium 
after  this  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  probably  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  without  resistance,  and  in 
consequence  did  not  suffer;  for  we  find  it  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
B.C  49,  still  retaining  its  position  as  a  city  of  im- 
portance and  a  strong  fortress.  On  this  account  it 
was  occupied  by  L.  Domitius  with  30  cohorts,  and 
was  the  only  place  which  offered  any  efiectoal  resist- 
ance to  the  arms  of  Caesar  during  his  advance 
through  Italy.  Nor  was  it  reduced  by  force,  but  the 
disaffection  which  rapidly  spread  among  bis  officers 
eompcllcd  Domitius  to  surrender  after  a  siege  of  only 
seven  days.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  \6 — 23;  Appian,  B.  C. 
ii.  38;  Cic.  ad  Att.  viii.  3, 5,  iz.  7;  Suet  Caes.  34; 
Lncan.  ii.  478 — 510.)  From  this  time  we  hear  but 
little  of  Corfinium;  but  inscriptions  attest  that  it 
continued  to  be  a  fkiurishing  municipal  town  under 
tlie  Roman  empire,  and  its  prosperity  is  proved  by 
the  &ct  that  its  inhabitants  were  able  to  construct 
two  aqueducts  for  supplying  it  with  water,  both  of 
which  are  in  great  port  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  and 
one  of  them  is  carried  through  a  tnnnel  nearly  3  miles 
In  length.  (Romanelli,  vol  iii.  pp.  149 — 151 ;  Orcll. 
Itucr.  3695,  369G ;  Mommsen,  finer.  Neap.  5350, 
foil.)  A  part  of  the  territory  of  Curfinium  bod  been 
portioned  oat  to  new  settlers  as  early  as  the  time  of 
the  Gracchi:  it  received  a  fresh  body  of  colonists 
under  Augustus,  but  iKver  assumed  the  title  of  a 
colony,  all  inscriptions  giving  it  that  of  a  mtmicipium 
only.  (^Ub.  Colon,  pp.  228,355.)  It  still  appears 
in  the  Itineraries  as  a  place  of  importance  (/tin. 
A»t.  p.  310;  Tab.  PeuL),  and  even  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  fourth  century  regarded  as  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Valeria,  and  the  residence  of  its 
Praeeea  or  governor.  (Ughelli,  ap.  Romanelli,  vol.  iii. 
p.  151.)  The  period  of  its  destruction  is  unknown, 
bat  it  seems  to  have  been  still  in  existence  as  late  as 
the  tenth  century.  After  that  time  we  find  a  city 
named  Valm,  which  appears  to  have  succeeded  to 
the  site  of  Cinfinium,  but  has  now  alto  disappeared, 
thoogh  the  adjnning  valley  is  still  called  La  Pianata 
tU  VtUca.  The  site  of  Corfinium  is  clearly  marked 
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in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Peniima  (a  large 
village  about  3  miles  from  Popoli,  and  6  fi\>m  5iJ- 
mona) ;  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  which  are  veiy 
inconsiderable,  and  consist  of  little  more  than  shape- 
less fragments  of  buildings,  are  scattered  roimd  an 
ancient  church  called  San  Pelmo,  which  was  at  one 
time  the  cathedral  of  Volvo.  But  the  nuincroua 
inscriptions  discovered  on  the  spot  leave  no  doubt 
that  this  is  the  true  site  of  Corfininm.  The  bridge 
over  the  Aternus,  three  miles  from  the  latter  city,  is 
mentioned  both  by  Caesar  and  Strabo,  and  must 
always  have  been  a  military  point  of  the  highest 
importance.  Hence  Domitius  committed  a  capital 
error  in  neglecting  to  occupy  it  in  sufficient  force 
when  Caesar  was  advancing  upon  Corfinium.  (Caes. 
B.C.i.\6;  Lucan.ii.484— 504;  Stnb.  v.  p. 242.) 
This  bridge  must  evidently  be  the  same,  close  to 
which  the  modem  town  of  Popoli  has  grown  up; 
this  has  been  erroneonsly  supposed  by  some  authors 
to  occupy  the  site  of  Corfinium.  (Cluver.  ilal.  p. 
758 ;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  148 — 156 ;  Craven's 
Abnazi,  vol.  ii.  p.  18  )  [E.  H.  B.] 

CORIA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  on* 
of  the  tovms  of  the  Damnii.  Perhaps,  Crow-furd, 
Colonia  [Colosia]  being  Caritairs.       [RG.L.] 

COBLALLUM,  a  tovm  of  Gallia,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  a  toad,  m  the  Table,  which  begins  at  Con., 
date  (Aennes),  the  chief  town  of  the  Redones.  Co- 
riallum  is  29  Gallic  leagues  from  the  next  station, 
Legedia.  D'Anville  places  Corialhim  at  Gouril,  the 
name  of  a  small  harbour  in  the  Cotantin,  between 
rocks  under  Cap  it  la  Hague,  and  at  the  point 
where  the  mainland  projects  furthest  into  the  seik 
Others  suppose  it  to  be  Cherbourg.  [G.  L.] 

CORIENDI,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
lying  between  the  Meuapii  and  Brigantes,  t.  e.  in 
the  county  of  Wexford,  or  thereabouts.     [R.  G.  L.] 

COBl'NEA  (Kopwia.  Ptol.  v.  13),  a  dUtrictof 
Armenia,  which,  from  the  position  as.Mgned  to  it  by 
Ptolemy  (/.  c),  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hike 
of  Vim.     [THOSPITI8.]  [E.  B.  J.] 

CORINEUH,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
as  a  town  of  the  Dobiuii.  Name  {«t  name,  and  place 
f<»  place  Cor>i>.eum,  Ctrea-cester,  where  Roman 
remains  are  abundant  [R,  G.  L.] 

CORINTHIACUS  ISTHMUS.  [Cordithus.] 

CORINTHIACUS  SINUS  (Yiopveuuths,  or 
KapMtot  Kikwos :  Guy  of  Lepemto),  the  golf 
between  Northern  Greece  or  Uelks  Proper,  and  the 
Peloponnesus.  It  commenced,  according  to  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  335,  seq.),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Evenns  in 
Aetolia  (some  stud  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous) 
and  the  promontoiy  Araxus  in  Achaia,  and  extended 
to  the  Istbmiu  of  Corinth.  It  consisted  of  two 
distant  portions,  an  outer  and  an  inner  sea,  separated 
from  one  another  by  the  narrow  strait,  between  the 
promontories  Khium  and  Antirrhitmi.  llie  iimer 
sea,  west  of  these  jiromoDtories,  was  called  originally 
the  Crissaean  gulf  ( j  Kfiaaaioi  or  YLputcSos  K6\iros), 
a  name  which  occurs  as  early  as  in  the  Homeric 
Hymn  to  Apollo  (Kplarit  ic^Atoi  kxtlpuv,  431), 
aivd  was  used  even  by  Thacydides  (i.  107,  ii.  86). 
But  soon  after  the  time  of  the  latter  historian,  the 
Corinthian  gulf  became  the  more  general  designation 
(Xen.  HeU.  iv.  2.  §  9 ;  Polyb.  v.  3  ;  Liv.  xxvi.  26, 
xxviii.  7,  8.)  Still  the  more  ancient  name  never 
went  entirely  oat  of  nse.  While  Strabo  calls  the 
whcile  sea,  from  the  promontory  of  Araxus  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  by  the  geueral  name  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  he  ^ves  to  the  sea  within  the  pro- 
montories of  lUiiiun  and  Aotirrbium  the  specifia 
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dwigTUtiao  at  tlie  CrimsMii  roIC.  (Stnb.  L  e.)  It 
appean  fnm  Sc^lax  that  th«  latter  tea  wag  also 
called  the  Delphiao  gulf  (i  AiXfia^f  K^irof). 
Pliny,  on  the  eattnrj,  aooBnea  the  tenn  Corin- 
thiaciu  Sinns  to  the  inner  sea,  and  give*  the  name 
of  the  Criisaean  golf  to  the  baj  near  the  town  of 
Oeanthe,  the  modem  GtJf  of  SatoM.  (Plin.  ir.  2. 
a.  3,  3.  s.  4.)  At  the  easten  extremitj  of  the 
inner  sea  there  wer«  two  bujt,  separated  from  one 
another  hj  the  rockj  pmnontory  north  of  the  lath- 
mna,  the  more  ncrtherly  being  called  the  Alc;- 
cnian  sea  (t  'AAxmrli  hikara»),  and  the  more 
■ontherlf  the  bay  of  Lechaenm.  [See  CoBiarHUS.] 
In  one  paaaga  of  Strabo  (vial  f.  336)  we  nad 
"  the  sea  from  Antirthiam  to  the  Isthmns  is  called 
Alcyonis,  being  a  portion  of  the  Ciisaean  gnlf ;"  bnt 
the  text  is  eridentlj  fiuiltj,  and  is  not  in  accordance 
with  other  passages  of  Strabo,  in  which  the  name  of 
Alcjonis  is  giren  to  the  bay  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  gulf,  beginning  at  Creuia  in  Boeotia  and 
the  promontory  Olmiae  in  the  Cctinthia.  (Camp. 
Strah.  ix.  pp.  393, 400.)  Hence  in  the  passage  fiist 
quoted  it  has  been  proposed  with  great  probability 
to  read,  "  the  sea  from  Antirrhiom  to  the  Isthmus 
is  the  Crissaean  gulf;  bnt  from  the  city  Crenaa  it 
is  called  Alcyonis."  (Groskord,  Germtm  Trantlation 
cf  Strabo,  toI.  it  p.  1 1.) 

Strabo  saya  (riiL  p.  336)  that  the  cirenit  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf  from  the  Erenns  to  the  Araxua  is 
8230  stadia.  Pliny  (ir.  4.  s.  5)  makes  the  length 
85  miles,  Agathemerus  (i.  4)  720  stadia.  Respect- 
ing the  breadth  of  the  strait  between  Bhiom  and 
Antirrhinm,  see  AcRAtA,  p.  13. 
'  The  Corinthian  gnlf  reaembks  a  large  inland 
lake.  It  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  the 
heights  towards  the  west  shut  out  the  view  of  the 
open  sea.  In  beauty  of  scenery  it  surpasses  even 
the  most  picturesqas  hdces  o(  Switzerland  and 
Northern  Italy.  "  Its  coasts,  broken  into  an  infinite 
variety  of  outline  by  the  ever-changing  mixture  of 
bofcl  promontoty,  gentle  slope,  and  cultivated  level, 
are  crowned  on  every  side  by  k^  mountains  of 
.  the  most  majestic  forms."  (Leake.)  Sailing  from 
Oirinth  one  sees  in  the  distance,  on  the  left  the 
top  of  Erymanthns,  rising  like  a  colossal  pyramid, 
and  00  the  right  the  k)fty  heights  of  Helicon  and 
Parnassus.  (Leake,  Morta,  vol.  iiL  p^  397 ;  Ulriebs, 
JieitatiiiGriedienUaid,  p.3;  Curtins,  Pefopoimasot, 
\ol.  i.  pp.  7, 404, 422.) 

CORINTHUS  (Kipiv»esi  JStk.  Kop/rSioi:  Gor- 
iho),  on*  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Greece. 

L  SrruATioK. 

Corinth  stood  upon  the  Istfamos,  which  con- 
nected the  northern  division  of  Greece,  or  Hellas 
Proper,  with  the  Peloponnesus.  On  either  side  of 
the  Isthmus,  which  is  a  rocky  and  sterile  phun, 
rise  the  nwrantains  of  Northern  Greece  and  Pelopon- 
nesus respectively.  The  mountains  to  the  north  of 
the  Isthmns,  which  bore  the  name  of  Geianeia,  ex- 
tend across  the  Isthmus  from  sea  to  sea.  There 
are  only  three  posses  through  them,  of  which  the 
most  celebrated,  being  the  shortest  road  between 
Corinth  and  Megara,  is  upon  the  shore  of  the  Sa- 
ronic  Gulf,  and  bora  the  name  of  the  Scironian 
neks.  A  more  paitictUar  account  of  the  Gera- 
neian  mountains  is  given  under  Megara,  to  which 
tliey  more  properly  belong.  [Meoasa.]  The 
mountains  to  the  south  of  the  Ulhinus  were  called 
the  Oueian  ridge,  from  their  resemblance  to  an 
ass's  back  (rd  'Onuv,  Tbuc.  ir.  44 ;  Xcn    Zfd/. 
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Ti.5.  §S1;  TA'0«ia,Strab.TiiLp.880.)»  Thjy 
did  not,  however,  occupy  the  whole  breadth  of  tht 
Isthmus.  The  lofty  rock,  which  formed  the  dtsdd 
of  Corinth,  and  which  was  hence  called  the  Acro- 
corinthns,  is  properly  'an  ofishoot  of  the  Onssn 
ridge,  but  is  separated  fma  the  latter  by  a  laviie, 
and  seen  from  the  north  appears  to  be  an  isolsttd 
mountain.  The  Ooeian  ridge  extends  eastwards  ai 
far  as  the  Saronic  Gulf.  Westward,  the  Acrocorintbos 
does  not  reach  the  sea;  but  there  is  a  narrow  levrl 
space  between  the  foot  of  ttie  mountain  and  the  xx 
^his  level  space  was  protected  by  the  two  long  walb 
connecting  the  city  with  its  port  town  Lecbunm; 
while  eastward  of  th*  city  there  were  only  to 
passes,  throngh  which  an  invading  force  could  pern- 
trate,  one  throngh  the  ravine,  which  separated  tbi 
Acrocorinthus  and  the  Oneian  mountains  (Pol.  ii. 
52),  and  the  other  along  the  shore  at  Cenchrea& 
(Xen.  SeU.  vL  5.  §  51.)  Thus  Corinth  cOTiplctdy 
oommaoded  the  three  passes,  which  alone  led  from  tlw 
Isthmus  to  the  Peloponnesus,  the  one  upon  the 
shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  being  occupied  by  tbt 
Long  Walls,  the  one  through  the  ravine  between  ibe 
Actooorinthns  and  the  Oneian  iruxintains  being 
under  the  very  fortificationg  of  the  citadel,  and  the 
third  upon  the  Saronic  Gulf,  being  under  the  walb 
j>f  Ceochreae.  From  its  position,  Corinth  was  called 
by  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon  one  of  the  fetters  of 
Greece ;  the  other  two  being  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and 
Demeti^  in  Theasaly.  (Pol.  zvii.  11 ;  Liv.  trm. 
37.) 

/The  Corinthia  (i  Kopweia),  or  territory  of  Co- 
rinth, was  not  fertile  (jc'ipar  S'  icx*"  ouic  ttr/fmr 
a^oipa,  ciAAi  axaXtdy  t<  ml  rpaxtios',  Stnb.  viiL 
p.  382).  Keither  the  rocky  sides  of  the  Geis- 
neian  and  Oneian  mountains,  nor  the  stwy  and 
sandy  plain  of  the  Isthmus,  were  suitable  &r 
com.  The  only  arable  land  in  the  territory  of  any 
extent  is  the  pUin  upon  the  coast,  lying  between 
Corinth  and  Sicyon,  and  belonging  to  these  two 
cities.  The  fertiUty  of  this  plain  is  ]H«iaed  in  the 
highest  terms  by  the  ancient  writers  (ager  nobilis- 
simae  fcrtilitatis,  Liv.  zxvii.  31):  aitd  such  was  its 
value,  that  to  possess  "  what  Ues  between  Corinth 
and  Sicyon"  became  a  proverbial  ex]»wsion  for 
great  wealth.  (Athen.  v.  p.  219,  a.)  It  must  not, 
however,  be  inferred  from  these  and  similar  expres- 
sions, that  this  plain  surpassed  in  fertility  every 
other  district  in  Peloponnesus;  but  ita  pi^oximity  to 
the  wealthy  and  populous  city  of  Corinth  greatly  en- 
hanced its  value;  and  hence  an  estate  in  this  plain 
produced  a  much  larger  revenue  than  one  of  a  similar 
size  in  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Pelopnmesus.  tt 
was  watered  by  the  mountain  torrenta  coming  from 
Nemea  and  Cleonoe;  and  it  ftimiahed  Corinth  and 
its  port  towns  with  fruit  and  Tegetables,  bnt  cooM 
not  have  yielded  any  large  supply  of  com.  Of  the 
other  products  of  the  Corinthia  scarcely  any  mentioo 
is  made;  its  wine  was  very  bad  (6  KopMios  alns 
Baraiwiiht  iirrt,  Athen.  L  p.  30,  f.). 
/Shut  in  withm  this  narrow  territcij  by  the 
mountain  barriers  towards  the  north  and  the  south, 
and  imable  to  obtain  from  the  soil  a  sufficient  supply 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  inhabitants  were  sato- 
rally  led  to  try  their  fortmie  on  the  Ma,  to  which 
their  sitnation  invited  them.     Corinth  was  destinal 


*  Strabo  in  this  passage  confounds  the  Oneia 
with  the  Geraneia,  and  erroneonsly  represents  the 
former  as  extending  as  iar  as  Boeotia  aiid  Cithaeroo. 
(Curtius,  rdopomttioi,  Tul.  i.  p.  25.) 
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bj  nature  to  be  a  gnat  maritime  power.  Standing 
opon  a  narrow  isthmus  between  two  important  eeae, 
at  a  time  when  all  navigation  was  performed  by 
coasting  veesels,  and  it  wav  difficult  and  dangerous 
to  convey  goods  ronnd  tlie  Peloponneans,  Corinth 
became  the  highway  of  ancient  commerce.  In  con- 
sequence of  its  position  it  formed  by  iar  the  moat 
direct  communication  between  the  two  principal 
Grecian  seas,  uniting  the  Ionian  and  SiciUan  seas 
on  the  one  hand,  with  the  Aegaean,  the  Hellespont, 
and  the  Poutus  on  the  other.  It  thus  became  the 
emporium  of  th*  trade  between  the  East  and  the 
West  The  position  of  Corinth  is  well  described 
by  Cicero  (de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  32) ; — "  Erat  pcgita  in 
angnstiis  atque  in  faucibus  Graeciae  sic,  ut  terri 
claustra  locomm  teneret,  et  duo  nutria,  maxime 
navigationi  divetsa,  poene  conjnngeret,  quom  per- 
tenoi  discrimine  separentur."  Heuce  also  Euripides 
[Tnad.  1097)  describes  Corinth,  as  tlropoy  Kopu- 
^ir  'Ictfuov,  (rta  iriXta  n4\<nrot  fx""""  ^ff" : 
and  Horace  (Carm.  i.  7)  speaks  of  "  bimatis  Co- 
rinthi  moenia.'* 

II.  HiSTOBT. 

The  fiivonrable  position  of  Corinth  tx  commerce 
could  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  had  srttlementa  on  othw  parts  of  the 
Grecian  coast.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a 
Phoenician  colony  at  an  early  period  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Acrocorintbus.  If  there  were  no  other 
eridonoe  for  this  bet,  it  woaU  have  been  snfBdently 
proved  by  the  Oriental  character  of  the  worship  of 
Aphrodite  in  this  city,  of  which  a  further  account  is 
gimi  below.  But  in  addition  to  this,  the  recollectioo 
of  the  eariy  Phoenician  settlement  was  perpetuated 
by  the  Corinthian  mountain  called  Phoenicaeum 
(ttmiuuoy,  Ephor.  ap.  Siepk.  B.  *. «.),  and  by  the 
worahipof  the  Phoenician  Athena  (toirUi)  4  'AfQva 
h  fiofutttf,  TieUses,  ad  Lgcophr.  658.) 

Thucydides  mentioas  (iv.  42)  AeoUans  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Corinth  at  the  time  at  the  Dorian 
invasion;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  lonians 
also  formed  a  ooosiderable  part  of  the  popoUitim  in 
the  earliest  times,  since  lonians  were  in  possession 
of  the  coasts  oo  either  side  of  the  Isthmus,  and  on 
the  Isthmus  itself  was  the  most  revered  seat  of 
Poseidon,  the  chief  deity  of  the  Ionic  race.  Still  the 
earliest  rolera  of  Corinth  are  unifonnly  represented 
as  AeoUans.  The  founder  of  this  dynasty  was  Sisy- 
phns,  whose  cnnning  and  love  of  gain  may  ty]nfy  the 
eommerdal  enterprise  of  the  early  maritime  popu- 
lation, who  overreached  the  simple  inhabitants  «f 
the  interior.  Under  the  sway  of  Sisyphus  and  his 
dacendants  Corinth  became  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  cities  in  Greece,  Sisyphus  had  two  suns, 
Glanctts  and  Omytion.  From  Glancus  sprang  the 
celebrated  hero  Bellerophon,  who  was  worshipped 
*ith  heroic  honours  at  Corinth,  and  whose  exploits 
"ere  a  favomite  subject  among  the  Corinthians 
down  to  the  latest  tiroes.  Hence  we  constantly  find 
upon  the  coins  of  Corinth  and  her  colonies  the 
figure  of  the  winged  horse  Pegasus,  which  Bello- 
rophcn  caught  at  the  fountain  of  Peirene  on  the 
Acrooirinthtts.  Belleropban,  as  ia  well  known, 
■ttled  in  Lycia ;  and  the  descendants  of  Omytion 
continued  to  rule  at  Corinth  till  the  overthrow  of 
the  Sisyphid  dynasty  by  the  conquering  Dorians. 

The  meet  ancient  name  of  the  dty  was  Epfayra 
( '♦^W)-  At  what  time  it  exchanged  this  name 
*»  that  of  Corinth  ia  unknown.  Mliller,  relying 
■poo  a  paaaage  of  Velleius  Paterculus  (L  3)  sup- 
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poses  that  it  received  the  name  of  Corinth  npon 
occa-sioQ  of  the  Dorian  conquest ;  bnt  Homer  nseg 
both  names  indiscriminately.  Q'Etpiim,  Jl.  vi.  152, 
210;  Ko/Hi^i,  ii.  570,  xiii.  664.)  According  to  the 
Corinthians  themselves  Corinthus,  from  whom  the 
city  derived  its  name,  was  a  son  of  Zens;  but  the 
epc  poet  Enmelus,  one  of  the  Corinthian  Boccbiadae, 
gave  a  leas  exalted  origin  to  the  eponymous  hero. 
This  poet  carried  up  the  history  of  his  native  place 
to  a  still  earlier  period  than  the  rule  of  tlie  Sisy- 
phids.  According  to  the  legend,  related  by  him, 
the  gods  Poseidon  and  Helios  (the  Snn)  con- 
tended for  the  possession  of  the  Corinthian  land. 
By  the  award  of  Briareus  Poseidon  obtained  the 
Isthmus ;  and  Helios  the  rock,  afterwards  called  the 
Acrocorinthns,  and  then  Epbyrs,  from  Epbyrs,  a 
daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tetliys,  and  the  primitive 
inhabitant  of  the  country,  Helios  had  two  sons 
AeStes  and  Aloeus :  to  the  former  he  gave  Ephyra, 
to  the  latter  Asopia  (Sicyon),  AeStes',  going  to 
Colchis,  left  his  country  imder  the  government  of 
Bonus,  a  eon  of  Hermes;  npon  whose  death  Epopeus, 
the  son  of  Aloeus,  obtained  Ephyra  as  well  as  Asopia, 
Marathon,  the  son  of  Epopous,  who  had  left  the 
country  daring  his  lifetime,  returned  at  his  death, 
and  divided  his  territory  between  his  sons  Corinthus 
and  Sicyon,  from  whom  the  two  towns  obtained  then: 
names.  Corinthus  dying  without  children,  tlie 
Corinthians  invited  Medea  from  lolcos,  as  the 
daughter  of  AoStes ;  and  thus  her  husband  Jason 
obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Corinth.  Medea  after- 
wards returned  to  lolcos,  leaving  the  throne  to 
Sisyphus,  with  whom  she  is  said  to  have  been  in 
love.  (Pans.  L  1.  §  2,  i.  3.  §  10;  Schol.  (ui  Pind 
OU  xiii.  74.)  Upon  this  legend  Mr.  Grote  Justly 
remarks,  that  "  the  incidents  in  it  are  imagined  and 
arranged  with  a  view  to  the  supremacy  of  Medea; 
the  emigration  of  AeStes,  and  the  conditions  under 
wluch  he  transferred  his  sceptre  being  so  laid  out 
as  to  confer  upon  Medea  an  hereditary  title  to  the 
dirone.  ....  \Ve  may  consider  the  legend  of  Medea 
as  having  been  origiiuilly  quite  independent  of  that 
of  Sisyphus,  bnt  fitted  on  to  it,  in  seeming  chrono- 
logical sequence,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  feelings  of  those 
Aeolids  of  Corinth  who  passed  for  his  descendants." 
ijlitt.  ofGrtect,  vol,  i.  p.  16S,  seq.) 

The  first  really  historical  fact  in  the  history  of 
Corinth  is  its  conquest  by  the  Dorian:*.  It  is  said 
that  this  C(xiqaest  was  not  effected  till  the  gene- 
ration after  the  retnm  of  the  Heracleidae  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus. When  the  Heracleidae  were  on  the  point 
ef  crossing  over  fhim  Nanpoctus,  Hippotm,  also  a 
descendant  of  Hercules,  but  not  through  Hyllns, 
slew  the  prophet  Camus,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  biuu&hed  fbr  ten  years,  and  not  allowed  to 
take  port  in  the  enterprise.  His  son  Aletes,  who 
derived  his  name  from  his  long  wanderings,  was 
afterwajpds  the  leader  of  the  Dorian  conquerors  of 
Corinth,  and  the  first  Dorian  king  of  the  city. 
(Pans.  ii.  4,  §  3.)  It  appears  from  the  accoimt  of 
Thucydides  (iv.  42)  that  the  Dorian  invaders  took 
possession  of  the  hill  called  Solygeius,  near  the 
Saronic  gulf,  from  which  they  carried  on  war  against 
the  Aeolian  inhabitants  of  Corinth  till  they  rninced 
the  city. 

The  Dorians,  though  the  ruling  class,  appear  to 
have  funned  only  a  small  poroportion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Corinth,  The  non  Dorian  inliabitants 
must  have  been  admitted  at  an  early  period  to  the 
citizenship ;  since  we  find  mention  of  eight  Co- 
rinthian tribee  (Jlima  hmi>,  Phot.,  Suidas).  whoren* 
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thrM  was  tbe  standard  nnrober  in  all  porel;  Doric 
atatcs.  It  waa  impoisible  to  praserre  in  a  city  like 
Corioth  the  refpilar  Doric  institaticiu ;  aince  the 
wealth  acquired  br  ctmunenx  greatly  exceeded  the 
TsUoe  of  landed  propertj,  and  necessarilj  oonfened 
npon  ita  possesmra,  even  though  not  Dorians,  great 
inflaence  and  power.  Aleu«  ami  hia  descendants 
held  the  royal  power  for  12  gciKfationa.  Their 
names  and  the  length  of  their  leign  are  thtia  given: 

Yean. 
Aletaa  ...    leigned     38 

Ixion  ....  38 

Agehu  .        .         .         „  37 

Piymnia        -        -        -        n  ^^ 

Bacrbia         .        .        .         „  35 

Agehu  .        .        .         „  30 

Eudemns      •        -        -        n         '^ 
Ariatodemea  -        -         »  35 

AgemoD       -        •        -        H  16 

Alexander     -        -        •         „  25 

Telaetea        ....  12 

AatoDMiie*   .        ■        .        „  1 
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Paiuaniaa  apeaka  aa  if  Prjmmis  waa  the  last 
descendant  of  Aletea,  and  Baochia,  the  founder  of  a 
new,  thongh  still  an  Heracleid  dynasty;  bat  Diudorus 
describea  all  tlieee  kings  as  descendants  of  Aletcs, 
but  in  consequence  of  tlie  celebrity  of  Baccliia,  his 
auccessors  took  tlie  name  of  Bacchidaa  in  place  of 
that  of  Aletiadae  or  Hcracleidae.  After  Autoinencs 
had  reigned  one  year,  the  Bacchiad  family,  amounting 
to  about  200  persons,  determined  to  abolish  royalty, 
and  to  elect  out  of  their  own  nomber  an  annual 
Prytania,  The  Bacchiad  oligarchy  had  pcssession 
of  the  government  for  90  years,  until  it  was  over- 
thrown by  Cypselns,  with  the  help  of  the  lower 
classes,  in  B.  c.  657.  (Died.  vi.  fngm.  6,  p.  635, 
Wess. ;  Paus.  ii.  4.  §  4 ;  Herod,  v.  92.)  Strabo 
■ays  (riii.  p.  378)  that  the  Bacchiad  oligarchy 
lasted  nearly  200  years ;  but  he  probably  included 
within  this  period  a  portion  of  the  time  that  the 
Bacchiads  pneseaaed  the  royal  power.  The  Boo- 
chiada,  after  their  deposition  by  Cypselus,  were  for 
the  meet  part  driven  into  exile,  and  are  said  to  hare 
token  refuge  in  difierent  parts  of  Greece,  and  even  in 
Italy.  (Plut.  Lgimd.  1 ;  LIt.  i.  34.) 

According  to  the  mythical  chronology  the  return 
of  the  Ueracleidae  took  place  in  B.  c.  1 104.  As  the 
Dorian  conquest  of  Corinth  waa  placed  one  generation 
^30  years)  after  this  event,  the  reign  of  Aletes  com- 
menced B.  c.  1074.  His  family  thenefore  reigned 
from  B.  c.  1074  to  747 ;  and  the  Bacchiad  oligarchy 
U-ited  from  B.  c  747  to  657. 

Under  the  Bacchiadae  the  Corinthians  were  dis- 
tinguished by  great  commercial  enterprise.  They 
traded  chiefly  witli  the  western  part  of  Greece;  since 
the  eastern  sea  waa  the  domain  of  the  Aeginetans. 
The  sea,  formerly  called  the  Crissaeau  from  the 
town  of  Crissa,  was  now  named  the  Corintliian  after 
tliem ;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  strait  which  led 
into  the  western  waters,  tbey  founded  llolycria  (^ 
posite  the  promontory  of  Bhinm  (Thnc.  iiL  102.) 
It  was  tmder  the  away  of  the  Bacchiadae  tliat  the 
important  colonies  of  Syracuse  and  Corcyra  were 
founded  by  the  Corinthians  (n.  c.  734),  and  that  a 
navy  of  ships  of  war  was  created  for  the  first  time 
in  Greece;  for  we  have  the  express  testimony  of 
Tbnrydidea  tliat  triremes  were  first  boilt  at  Corinth. 
^1'huc.  i.  13.)  Tiie  prosperity  of  Corinth  suSered  oo 
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diminnticn  from  the  revolution,  which  made  Cypacka 
despot  or  tyrant  of  Corinth.  Both  this  prince  and 
hia  eon  Periander,  who  anoceeded  him,  wen  dislin- 
gnished  by  the  vigoor  cf  their  administration  and  liy 
their  patronage  of  oommeroe  and  the  fine  aita. 
Following  the  plans  of  colonization,  which  had  bta 
commenced  by  the  Bacchiadae,  they  jjanted  nu- 
merous colonies  upon  the  west^tn  shore*  of  Greece, 
by  means  of  which  tbey  exercised  a  sovereign  paws 
in  these  seas.  Amimcia,  Anactoriom,  Leocas, 
Apdlonia  and  other  important  colonies,  were  ibanded 
by  Cypselus  or  his  son.  Corcy>«,  which  had  throxa 
off  the  supremacy  of  Corinth,  and  whose  navy  had 
defeated  that  of  the  mother  country  in  B.  c  665, 
was  reduced  to  snbjectioo  again  in  the  rdgn  of 
Periander.  It  has  Iwen  noticed  by  MGller  that  aS 
these  colonies  were  sent  oat  from  the  harbonr  of 
I<echaetm>  on  the  Corinthian  golf;  and  that  the  only 
colony  despatched  from  the  harbonr  of  Cenchreae  ca 
the  Saronic  golf  was  the  one  which  founded  Polidaea, 
OD  the  coast  of  Chalcidice  in  Uaoedooia.  (MfiUer, 
Dor.  i.  6.  §  7.) 

Cypselus  reigned  30  years  (b.  c  657 — 627),  and 
Periander  44  years  (b.  c  627 — 583).  For  the  his- 
tory of  these  tyrants  the  reader  is  referred  to  tbe 
Diet.  ofBiogr.  t.  m.  Periander  waa  sncoeedcd  by 
his  nephew  Psammetichos,  who  reigned  only  three 
years.  Ue  was  without  doubt  overthrown  by  the 
Spartans,  who  pot  down  so  many  of  the  Gitoan 
despots  about  this  period.  Tbe  government  esta- 
blished at  Corinth,  under  the  auspices  of  Sparta,  was 
again  aristoctaticail,  but  apparently  of  a  less  exclusive 
character  than  that  of  the  hereditary  oligarchy  d 
the  Bacchiadae.  The  gerusia  was  probably  oom|»scd 
of  certain  noble  families,  such  as  the  Oligaethidss 
mentioned  by  Pindar,  whom  he  describes  aa  tint 
Sfitpos  hrroit.  (Pind.  CH.  xiii.  3.  133.)  From  tbe 
time  of  the  deposition  of  Psammetichiu  Corinth  be- 
came an  ally  of  Sparta,  and  one  of  the  moat  powerful 
and  influential  members  of  the  Peloponnesian  confe- 
deracy. At  an  early  period  the  Corinthians  were  en 
friendly  tenns  with  the  Athenians.  They  refuted 
to  assist  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sputa,  in  restoring 
Hippias  to  Athens,  and  they  lent  tbe  Atiienians  2J 
ships  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Aegina  (Herod. 
V.  92;  Thuc.  i.  41);  but  the  rapid  growth  of  tbe 
Athenian  power  after  the  Persian  war  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Corinth ;  and  the  accession  of  Ifegaia  lo 
the  Athenian  alliance  was  speedily  fullowed  by  open 
hostilities  between  tbe  two  states.  The  Corinthiiins 
marched  into  the  territory  of  Uegara,  but  were  there 
defeated  with  great  loss  by  the  Athenian  coaimander, 
Myronides,  b.g  457.  (Thuc.  L  103 — 106  )  Pact 
was  shortly  afterwards  cmicluded;  but  the  enmity 
which  the  Corinthians  felt  against  the  Athenians 
was  still  further  increased  by  the  aa:>istaooe  which 
the  latter  afforded  to  the  Corcyraeans  in  their  quarrel 
with  Corinth.  This  step  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  for  the  Corinthians  now 
exerted  all  their  influence  to  persuade  Sparta  and 
the  other  Peloponnesian  states  to  declare  war  against 
Athens. 

In  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Corinthians  at  first 
furnished  the  greater  part  of  tJie  Pek^nnnesian  fltet 
Tbrooghout  the  whole  war  their  enmity  agamst  the 
Athenians  conUnned  unabated ;  and  when  the  Spartans 
concluded  with  the  Litter  in  B.C.  421  the  peace, 
usually  cidled  the  peace  of  Nicias,  the  Corinthians 
refused  to  be  parties  to  it,  and  were  so  indignant 
with  Sparta,  tliat  they  endeavoured  to  fwm  a  new 
Felopounesian  league  mth  Argot,  Maatineia  and 
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KGs.  (Tbno.  t,  17,  seq.)  But  their  anger  against 
Sparta  soon  cooled  down  (Thnc.  ▼.  48) ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  they,  returned  to  the  Spartan  alliance,  to 
which  thejr  remuned  faithful  till  the  close  of  the 
war.  When  Athens  was  obliged  to  sarrender  to  the 
Spartans  after  the  battle  of  Aegospotami,  the  Co- 
rinthians and  Boeotians  nr^ed  them  to  raze  the  city 
ts  the  ground.     (Xen.  HeU.  ii.  2.  §  19.) 

But  after  Athens  had  been  effectnally  humbled, 
and  Sparta  began  to  exercise  sovereign^  orer  the 
T»t  of  Greece,  the  Corinthians  and  other  Grecian 
elates  came  to  be  jealons  of  her  increasing  power. 
Titbranstes,  the  satrap  of  Lfdia,  determined  to 
avail  himself  of  this  jealousy,  in  order  to  stir  up 
a  war  in  Greece  aj^nst  the  Spartans,  and  thus 
compel  them  to  recall  Agesiians  from  his  victorions 
career  in  Asi^  Accordingly  he  sent  orer  Timocrates, 
the  ilbodian,  to  Greece  with  the  sum  of  50  talents, 
which  he  was  to  distribute  among  the  leading  men 
in  the  Grecian  states,  and  thus  excite  a  war  against 
Sparta,  B.C.  395.  (Xen.  iTe//.  iii.  5.  §  2.)  Thnocrates 
had  no  difficulty  in  executing  his  commission ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  Corinthians  miited  with  their 
old  enemies  the  Athenians  as  well  as  with  the  Boeo- 
tians and  Argives  in  declaring  war  sigainst  Persia. 
Deputies  from  these  states  met  at  Corinth  to  take 
measures  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  which  was 
hence  called  the  Corinthian  war.     In  the  fallowing 
year,  B.  c  394,  a  battle  was  fought  near  Corinth 
between  the  alKod  Greeks  and  the  Lacedaemonians, 
in  which  the  latter  gained  the  victory  (Xen.  BeU. 
ir.  2.  §  9,  seq.)     Later  in  the  same  year  the  Co- 
rinthians fought  a  second  battle  aK>ng  with  the  other 
allies  at  Coroneia  m  Boeotia,   whitlier  they   hod 
nnrched  to  oppose  Asesilaus,  who  had  been  recalled 
fiom  Asia  by  the  Persians,  and  was  now  on  his 
march  homewards.     The  Spartans  again  gained  the 
victory,  bnt  not  without  much  loss  on  their  o«-n 
side.    (Xen.  Hell.  h.  3.  §  IS,  seq.,  Afa.  ii.  9.8eq.) 
In  B.C.  393  and  392  the  war  was  carried  on  in 
tlw  Corinthian  territory,  the  Spartans  being  posted 
at  Scyon  and  the  allies  maintaining  a  Kne  across  the 
Isthmus  from  Lechaeum  to  Cenchrcae,  with  Corinth 
as  the  centre.     A  great  part  ct  the  fertile  plain  be- 
tween Sicyon  and  Corinth  belonged  to  the  hitter  state ; 
•ad  the  Corinthian  proprietors  sufiiired  so  much  from 
the  devastation  of  their  lands,  that  many  of  them  be- 
came anxious  to  renew  their  old  alliance  with  Sparta. 
A  large  number  of  the  other  Corinthians  participated 
in  these  feelings,  and  the  leading  men  in  the  govern- 
ment, who  were  violently  opposed  to  Sparta,  became 
■0  alarmed  at  the  wide-spread  disaffection  among  the 
dtuens,  that  they  introduced  a  body  of  Argives  into 
the  city  during  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  the 
Kscleia,  and  massacred  numbers  of  the  opposite  party 
in  the  market-place  and  in  the  theatre.  The  guvem- 
ment,  being  now  dependent  upon  Argos,  formed  a 
ckee  union  with  tills  state,  and  is  said  to  have  even 
inoorporated  their  Corinthian  territory  with  that  of 
Argos,  and  to  have  given  the  name  of  Argos  to  their 
*vn  city.  But  the  opposition  party  at  Corinth,  which 
was  still  nnmerous,  contrived  to  admit  Praxitas,  the 
Lacedaranonian  commander  at  Sicyon,  within  the  long 
walls  which  connected  Corinth  with  Lechaeum.    In 
the  space  between  the  walls,  which  was  of  consider- 
able breadth,  and  about  1}  mile  in  length,  a  battle 
took  pkice  between  the  Laradaemonians  and  the  Co- 
linthian.1,  who  had  marched  out  of  the  city  to  dia- 
Iodf;e  them.  The  Corinthians,  however,  were  defeated, 
and  this  victory  was  followed  by  the  demolition  of  a 
<aislderable  put  of  the  long  walls  by  Proxitof.  The 
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Lacedaemonians  now  marched  across  the  Isthmm>, 
and  captured  Sidns  and  Crommyon.  These  events 
happened  in  B.C.  392.   (Xen.  UeU.  It.  4.  §  1,  seq.) 

The  Athenians,  feeling  that  their  own  city  was  no 
longer  ucnre  from  an  attack  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
marched  to  Corinth  in  the  following year(B.c. 391), 
and  repaired  the  long  walls  between  Corinth  and 
Lechaeum ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  some  summer 
AgesiUius  and  Teleutias  not  only  r«took  the  long 
walls,  but  also  captured  Lechaenm,  which  was  now 
garrisoned  by  Lacedaemonian  troops.  (Xeo.IIeU.vr. 
4.  §§  18,  19 :  Diod.  xiv.  86,  who  enrnneoasly  places 
the  capture  of  Lechaenm  in  the  preceding  year;  see 
Grote,  Hitt.  of  Greece,  vol.  ix.  p.  471,  seq.)  These 
successes,  however,  of  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
checked  by  the  destruction  in  the  next  year  (B.C. 
390)  of  one  of  their  morae  by  Ipbicrates,  the  Athe- 
nian general,  with  his  peltasts  or  light-armed  troops. 
Sliortly  aftenrards  Agesiians  marched  back  to  Sparta ; 
whereupon  Ipliiorates  retook  Crommyon,  Sidns, 
Peiraeum  and  Oenoe,  which  had  been  garrisoned  by 
Lacedaemonian  troops.  (Xen.  HeU.  iv.  5.  §  1,  seq.) 
The  Corinthians  appear  to  have  tufiered  Uttle  from 
this  time  to  the  end  of  the  war,  which  was  brought 
to  a  conclusion  by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  in  b.c. 
387.  The  e6fect  of  this  peace  was  the  restoration  of 
Corinth  to  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance:  for  as  soon 
as  it  was  concluded,  Agesikos  compelled  the  Argives 
to  withdraw  their  troops  from  the  city,  and  the  Co- 
rinthians to  restore  the  exiles  who  bad  been  in  favour 
of  the  Ijicedaeinonians.  Those  Corinthians  who  hail 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  massacre  of  their  feUow- 
citizens  at  the  festival  of  the  Endeia  fled  iiom  Co-i 
rinth.  and  took  refiige,  partly  at  Argos,  and  partly 
at  Athens.  (Xen.  HeU.  v.  I.  §  34;  Dem.  e.  Lept. 
p.  473) 

In  the  war  between  Thebes  and  Sparta,  v^ch 
soon  afterwards  broke  oat,  the  Corinthians  remahied 
fiiithful  to  the  Utter;  bnt  having  suffered  much  from 
the  war,  they  at  length  obtiuned  permia.'-ion  irom 
Sparta  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with  the  Tho- 
bans.  (Xen.  HeU.  vii.  4.  §  6,  seq.)  In  the  subsequent 
events  of  Grecian  history  down  to  the  Macedonian 
period,  Corinth  took  Kttle  part.  The  government 
continued  to  b«  oligarchical;  and  the  attempt  of 
Timophanes  to  make  himself  tyrant  of  Corinth  was 
frustrated  by  his  murder  by  his  own  brother  Timo- 
leon,  B.C.  344.  (Diod.  xvi.  65;  Plut  Tim.  4; 
ComeL  Nep.  Ton,  1  ;  Aristot.  PolU.  r.  5.  §  9.) 
From  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  Corinth 
was  held  by  the  Macedonian  kings,  who  always  kept  a 
strong  garrison  hi  the  important  fortress  of  the  Acro- 
corinthns.  In  B.C.  243  it  was  surprised  by  Armtus, 
dehvered  from  the  garrison  of  Antigonus  Gonatos,  and 
annexed  to  the  Achaean  league.  (Pol.  ii.  43.)  Bnt 
in  B.C.  223  Corinth  was  surrendered  by  the  Achaeans 
to  Antigonus  Doson,  in  order  to  sectue  his  support 
against  the  Aetolians  and  Cleomenes.  (Pol.  ii.  52^ 
54  )  It  continued  in  the  hands  of  Philip,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Antigonus  Doson ;  bnt  after  the  defeat  of 
this  monarch  at  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  b.c. 
196,  Corinth  was  declared  &ee  by  the  Romans,  and 
was  again  united  to  the  Achaean  league.  The  Acro- 
corinthus,  however,  as  well  as  Chalcis  and  Deme- 
trias,  which  were  regarded  as  the  three  fortresses  of 
Greece,  were  occupied  by  Boman  garrisons.  (PoL 
xviii.  28,  29;  Liv.  xxxiiL  31.) 

When  the  Achaeans  were  mad  enongh  to  enter 
into  a  contest  with  Rome,  Corinth  was  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  Achaean  league,  and  it  was  here 
that  the  Roman  ambassadors  were  maltreated,  who 
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bad  ban  mat  to  the  Lmgna  irith  tha  sltimatam  of 
the  senate.  The  Achaean  tnopa  were  at  oooe  de- 
feated, and  L.  liluininiaa  entered  Corinth  nnoppoeed. 
The  rengeanoe  which  he  took  npoa  the  unhappy  city 
was  fearful.  All  the  males  were  pot  to  the  uwonl, 
and  the  woman  and  children  sold  as  slaves.  Corinth 
WW  the  richest  citj  in  Greece,  and  aboonded  in 
Btatnes,  paintuigs,  uid  other  works  of  art  The  most 
Talnable  works  oJF  art  war*  carried  to  Bome;  and 
after  it  had  been  pillaged  hy  tha  Boman  soldiers,  it 
was  at  a  given  signal  set  on  firs;  and  thus  was  ex- 
tinguished what  Cicen  calls  the  lumen  lotim 
Graedae  (B.C.  146).  (Strab.  rilLp.  381 ;  Pol.  xl. 
7;  Pans.  ii.  1.  §  3,  rii  16.  §  7;  Lit.  EpU.  62; 
Flor.  iL  16;  Oros.  t.  3;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  13;  Cic  jiro 
Leg.  Mm.  5.) 

Corinth  remained  in  mias  fi>r  a  century.  The  site 
on  which  it  had  stood  was  deroted  to  the  gods,  and 
was  not  allowed  to  be  inhabited  (Maciob.  Sat.  iii.  9); 
a  portion  of  its  territory  was  given  to  the  Sicyonians, 
who  undertook  the  superintendence  of  the  Isthmian 
games  (Strab.  tUL  p.  381))  the  remainder  became 
part  of  the  ager  publicus,  and  was  consequently  in* 
eluded  in  the  vcctigalia  of  the  Boman  people.  (Lex 
Thoria,  c  SO;  Cic  d»  Leg.  Agr.  L  2,  ii.  19.)  The 
greater  part  of  its  commerce  passed  over  to  Deloe. 
In  B.C.  46  Julias  Caesar  determined  to  rebuild  Co- 
rinth, and  sent  a  numerous  colony  thither,  "^"iuting 
of  his  veterans  and  fireedmea  (Strab.  viii.  p.  381 ; 
Pans.  ii.  1.  §  3;  Plat  Cat*.  57 i  Dion  Cass,  xliii. 
50;  Diod.  ExcerpL  p.  591,  Wees.;  Plin.  iv.4.8.  5.) 
Uenocfurth  it  was  called  on  coins  and  inscriptions 
cotoNiA  IVUA  coBurravs,  also  lavs  ivli  co- 
BIHT.,  and  c.  I.  c.  A.,  i.  e.,  Colonia  Julia  Cvrinthus 
Augusta.  The  colonists  were  called  Corinthienaes, 
and  not  Corinthii,  as  the  ancient  inhabitants  had 
been  named.  (Festus,  p.  60,  ed.  Mttller.)  It  soon 
K»e  again  to  be  a  prosperous  and  populous  city;  and 
when  St.  Paul  visited  it  about  100  years  after  it  had 
been  rebuilt  by  the  cd<my  of  Julius  Caesar,  it  was 
the  residence  of  Junius  Gallia,  the  prooomnl  of 
Achaia.  {Acta  Apott,  xviii.  13.)  St  Paul  founded 
here  a  flourishing  Christian  church,  to  which  he  ad- 
dressed two  of  bis  epistles.  When  it  was  visited  by 
Pausanias  in  the  second  century  of  the  ChrisUan  era, 
it  contained  nnmerous  public  buildings,  of  which  he 
has  given  ns  an  account;  and  at  a  still  later  period 
it  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  Achaia.  (Hierocl. 
p.  646;  Biickh,  Iiucr.  Graec  do.  1086.) 

III.  AbT,  LlTERATtntR,  Crakactbr,  &e. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  Corinth  was  one 
of  the  earliest  seats  of  Grecian  art,  (Strab.  viii.  p. 
382.)  It  was  in  this  city  that  paintmg  was  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Ardicas,  Cleophantus,  and 
Cleanthes  (Plin.  xxxv.  5),  and  at  the  time  of  its  cap- 
ture by  tke  Bomans  it  possessed  some  of  the  finest 
paintings  in  Greece.  Among  tlie^  was  the  celebrated 
picture  of  Dionysus  by  Aristeides  of  Thebes,  for 
which  Attains  offered  the  sum  of  600,000  sesterces, 
and  which  was  afterwanls  exhibited  at  Rome  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  381 ;  Plin.  xxxv. 
8.)  The  numerous  splendid  temples  which  the 
wealth  of  the  Corinthians  enabled  them  to  erect  gave 
an  impuLse  to  architecture;  and  the  most  elaborate 
ordcfr  of  architecture  was,  as  is  well  known,  named 
after  them.  Statiuuy  also  flourished  at  Corinth, 
which  was  particularly  celebrated  for  its  works  in 
bronze ;  and  the  name  of  ^e*  Cortnt&tactnnwas  given 
to  the  finest  kind  of  bronze.  (See  DvA.ofAnL  p.  25, 
2nd  ed.)      One  of  the  earlier  workj  Of  Corinthian 
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art,  which  retained  its  celebrity  in  latar  tia 
the  celebrated  chest  of  Cypaelnx,  made  of  cedar  wood 
and  adocnad  with  figures.  It  was  dedicated  at 
Olympia,  where  it  was  seen  by  Pansanias,  who  ha 
given  a  minnta  deacriptiou  of  it  (v.  17,  seq.).  Tbs 
Corinthian  vases  of  terra  cotta  were  anving  the  finest 
in  Greece;  and  such  was  their  beauty,  that  all  the 
cemeteries  of  the  city  were  ransacked  by  the  colo- 
nists of  Julius  Caesar,  who  sent  them  to  Bone, 
where  they  fetched  eoormooi  prices.  (Strab.  riiL 
p.  381.) 

JntJie  time  of  Periander  poetry  likewise  fiocrisbed 
at  Corinth.  It  was  here  that  Arioii  introduced  thne 
improvements  into  the  dithyramb,  which  caused  him 
to  be  regarded  as  ita  inventor,  and  which  led  Pindar 
to  speak  of  Corinth  as  the  city  in  which  Mmt' 
aXirmos  iyBtt  (Herod.  L  23;  Pind.  01.  xiiL  31.) 
Among  the  most  ancient  Cyclic  poela  we  also  find 
the  namea  of  Aeeon,  Eumelus,  and  Eomolpos,  all  rf 
whom  were  natives  of  Corinth.  (Schol.  adPmd. 
Ley  But  after  the  time  of  Periander  little  attentioa 
was  paid  to  literature  at  Corinth ;  *nd  among  the 
illuatrions  writers  of  Greece  not  a  single  Onrinthixa 
appears.  It  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  that  (Corinth 
did  not  produce  an  orator  \Brut  13) ;  and  Dd- 
narchus,  the  last  and  least  important  of  the  .<ttie 
orators,  is  no  exception,  since,  though  a  native  of 
Corinth,  he  was  brought  up  at  Athena,  and  prac- 
tised hi*  art  in  the  latter  city. 

The  wealth  of  the  Corintluaos  gave  rise  to  luxury 
and  sensual  indulgence.  It  was  the  most  licentioiis 
city  in  all  Greece ;  and  the  number  of  merchants  who 
frequented  it  caused  it  to  be  the  favourite  resort  of 
coiurteuns.  The  patron  goddess  of  the  city  wis 
Aphrodite,  who  had  a  splendid  temple  on  the  Acro- 
corinthus,  where  there  were  kept  more  than  a  thoD- 
sand  sacred  female  slaves  (lfp6Sou\oi)  for  the  serrice 
of  strangers.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  378.)  Hence  they  aie 
called  by  Pindar  {Fragm.  p.  244,  Bergk)  n»- 
Kv^tnu  ffdviZfs^  ifiiplTokoi  lluBovs  if  i^rti^ 
KopfrOft.  In  no  other  city  of  Greece  do  we  find  this 
institution  of  Bieroduli  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
worship  of  Aphrodite;  and  there  can  be  no  doobt 
that  it  was  introduced  into  Corinth  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians. [See  above,  p.  675,  a.]  Many  of  the  Co- 
rinthian courtezans,  such  as  Lus,  obtained  such 
liigh  sums  as  often  to  ruin  the  merchants  who  visited 
the  city;  whence  arose  the  proverb  (Strab.  viii.  p. 
378):  — 

»tt  worrit  irSfiis  is  KiptyStm  Mt  i  vAoit : 
which  Horace  renders  (£]p.  i.  17.  36):  — 

"  Non  cuiris  homini  oontingit  adire  Corintbum.'' 

So  celebrated  were  the  Corinthian  coartoians,  that 
they  gave  rise  to  many  other  proverbial  axpreasioiB. 
(Ko(»r6i^(«r8ai=/ia<rrpav(utu>  I)  fraipfir,  PoUox, 
ix.  6.  §75;  Kopwdia  K6pri,  i.  e.  a  coartezao.  Plat 
Rep.  iiL  p.  404,  d. ;  so  Koptrela  ma.  Foil.  x.  7. 
§  25 ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  xoipn ;  HBIIer,  Dor.  iv.  4.  §  6.) 

rV.   TOPOOBAPHT    OF   TRS  CiTT  AKD    or  IBB 

PoBT-Towna. 

Of  the  topography  of  the  ancient  city  before  its 
destruction  by  Mnmmins  we  know  next  to  nothing; 
but  of  the  new  dty  which  was  built  by  the  Bomai 
colonists,  both  Strabo  (viii.  p.  379)  and  Pausanias 
(iL  2,  seq.)  have  left  ns  an  account  The  folkiving 
is  the  description  of  Strabo :  —  "  A  lofty  mountain, 
called  Acrocorinthos,  being  3)  stadia  in  perpen- 
dicular height  and  30  stadia  in  the  ascent  by  the 
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mad,  ends  in  a  aharp  pdnt.  Its  northern  ride 
ia  the  stfcpest,  nnder  which  the  city  lies  apon  a 
lerd  ipot  in  the  fonn  of  a  trapezinm,  cloee  to  the 
very  roota  of  the  Acrocorinthua.  The  city  itself 
was  40  stadia  in  circumference,  and  was  sorrounded 
with  walls  wherever  it  was  not  protected  bj  the 
monntain.  The  mountain  of  the  Aciocorinthns  also 
was  included  within  the  same  incloenre,  so  far  as  it 
was  able  to  receive  a  wall ;  and  as  we  ascended,  the 
remains  of  the  Hue  of  fortifications  were  visible.  The 
whole  circuit  of  the  walls  amounted  to  about  85  sta- 
dia. On  the  other  sides  the  monntain  is  less  steep, 
but  it  is  here  spread  out  further,  and  presents  a  wide 
prospect.  On  the  summit  is  a  small  temple  of 
Aphrodite;  and  onderthe  summit  is  the  small  foun- 
tain of  Peirene,  having  no  outlet,  but  always  fnll  of 
clear  and  drinkable  water.  They  say  that  from  this 
fountain  and  from  some  other  subterraneous  veins 
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the  fountain  bursts  forth,  which  is  at  the  foot  ortha.  and  its  port- town  Lechaeumc 


mountain,  and  which  flows  into  the  city,  supplying* 
the  latter  with  a  sn£Sciency  of  water.  There  is  also 
an  abundance  of  wells  in  the  city;  and,  as  it  is  said, 
m  the  Acrocorinthus  likewise,  but  we  did  not  see 
any.  Below  the  Peirene  is  the  Sisypheiom,  pre- 
serving considerable  remains  of  a  temple  or  palace 
built  of  white  marble.  From  the  summit  towardC 
the  north  are  seen  the  lof^  mountains  of  Parnassus 
and  Helicon,  covered  with  snow." 

Strabo's  account  of  the  Acrocorinthus  is  very  ac- 
curate; and  his  estimate  of  the  height  agrees  very 
nearly  with  that  of  the  Ftencb  snrveyors,  according 
to  whom  the  perpendicnhkr  height  of  the  monntain 
above  the  sea  IS  575  metres,  equal  to  1886  English 
feet,  which  is  equal  to  three  stadia  and  a  tenth  at 
607  feet  to  the  stadium.  (Leake,  Pelopotmetiaca, 
p.  392.)  All  modem  travellers  agree  that  the  Acro- 
corinthus, rising  abruptly  and  isolated  from  the  plain, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  objects  of  its  cU»  that 
they  had  ever  seen.  Col.  Mure  observes  that  "neither 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  nor  the  Larissa  of  Argos,  nor 
any  of  the  more  celebrated  mountain  fortresses  of 
western  Europe — not  even  Gibraltar — can  enter  into 
the  remotest  competition  with  this  gigantic  citadel. 
It  is  one  of  those  objects  more  frequently,  pcrhape,  to 
be  met  with  fai  Greece  than  in  any  other  country  of 
Enitipe,  of  which  no  drawing  can  convey  other  than 
a  very  faint  notion.  The  outline,  indeed,  of  this 
colossal  mass  of  rugged  rock  and  green  sward,  inter- 
spersed here  and  there,  but  scantily,  with  the  cus- 
tomary fringe  of  shrubs,  although  from  a  distance  it 
enters  into  fine  composition  with  the  surrounding 
landscape,  can  in  itself  hardly  be  called  picturesque ; 
and  the  formal  line  of  embattled  Turkish  or  Venetian 
wall,  which  crowns  the  summit,  does  not  set  it  ofT 
to  advantage.  Its  vast  size  and  height  produce  the 
greatest  etfect,  as  viewed  from  the  seven  Doric  co- 
lumns, standing  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  wilderness 
of  rubbish  and  hovels  that  now  mark  the  site  of  the 
dty  which  it  formerly  protected."  The  Acrocorinthus 
is  wen  described  by  Livy  (zlv.  28)  as,  "  arx  in  im- 
manem  altitudinem  edita;"  and  Statins  is  not  guilty 
of  mtich  exaggeration  in  the  lines  (TAei.  vii.  106) : 

.  .  .  . "  qua  Bummas  caput  Acrocorinthus  in 
auras 
Tdlit,  (t  altenia  gaminnm  mare  protegit  umbra." 

The  view  from  the  Acrocorinthus  comprehends  "  a 
greater  number  of  celebrated  objects  than  any  other 
in  Greece.  Hymettns  bounds  the  horizon  to  the 
eastward,  and  the  Parthenon  is  distinctly  seen  at  a 
direct  distance  of  not  much  less  than  50  English 


mflea.  Beyond  the  iitlmnii  and  bay  of  Lechaeum 
are  seen  all  the  great  snmmits  of  Locris,  Phocis, 
Boeotia,  and  Attica,  and  the  two  gnlis  from  the  hill 
of  Koryft  (Gonoessa)  on  the  Corinthiac,  to  Snnium 
at  the  entranoe  of  the  Soronic  gulf.  To  the  west- 
ward the  view  is  impeded  by  a  great  hill,  which 
may  be  called  the  Aq/i^io,  or  eye-sore,  of  the  Acro- 
corinthus, especially  wHh  regard  to  modem  war.  Its 
summit  is  a  tmncatad  peak,  which  may  be  reached 
on  honefaack,  by  turning  to  the  right  of  the  road 
which  leads  to  the  Acrocorinthns,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance short  of  the  first  gate."    (Leake.) 

The  city  of  Corinth  hiy  at  the  northern  foot  of  the 
Acrocorinthus.  It  did  not  stand  in  the  plain,  but 
upon  a  broad,  level  rock,  which  is  nearly  200  feet  in 
height  above  the  plain,  lying  between  it  and  the  bay 
of  Lechaenm.  Across  this  plain,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  ran  the  long  walls  connecting  Corinth 


Corinth  was  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Greece, 
and  was  in  size  inferior  only  to  Athena.  According 
to  Strabo  the  walls  of  the  city  were  40  stadia,  and 
those  of  the  city  and  Acrocorinthns  together  85 
stadia.  Each  of  the  two  Long  Walla  connecting 
Corinth  and  Lechaenm  was  12  stadia  in  length ;  and 
adding  to  tliese  the  fortification  of  Lechaenm,  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  fortifications  was  aboat  120 
stadia ;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  space  tfaua 
inclnded  was  probably  not  covered  with  houses.  The 
fortifications  were  very  strong ;  and  so  lofty  and  thick 
were  the  walls,  that  Agis,  the  son  of  Archidamus,  is 
reported  to  have  exclaimed  upon  beholding  them, 
"  What  women  are  these  that  dwell  is  this  city," 
(Pint.  Apophth.  Lac.  p  215.)  Of  the  population  of 
Corinth  we  have  no  trustworthy  accounts.  Clintoo 
computes  the  population  of  the  whole  state  at  about 
100,000  persons,  of  whom  he  supposes  70,000  or 
80,000  to  have  inhabited  the  city,  and  the  remaining 
20,000  or  30,000  to  have  been  distribnted  thruugh 
the  country.  According  to  a  statement  in  Athenaena 
(vi.  p.  272)  Corinth  had  460,000  slaves;  but  this 
number  is  quite  incredible,  and  ought  probably  to  be 
corrected  to  60,000.     In  that  case  the  free  popula- 
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tion  wonid  hare  been  tboot  40,000.  These  numbers 
of  Clinton,  however,  are  onl;  canjectaral,  and  are  at 
the  best  only  an  approximatioD  to  the  troth.  (Clin- 
ton, Fasti  lltU.  vol.  ii.  p.  423,  2nd  <d.) 

NotiritUstandin^  the  doKtniction  of  Corinth  by 
Mummiiu,  some  of  the  ancient  buildings  still  existed 
at  a  hter  time  Panaanias  bvgins  hia  description  of 
the  ritj  br  stating  thai  "  it  contained  inanj  tbinp 
worthy  of  notice,  some  being  the  relics  of  the  ancient 
city,  but  the  greater  part  execnted  in  the  flourisliing 
period  afterwards  "  (it  2.  §  6).  He  appears  to  hare 
come  to  Corinth  from  Cenchme.  The  road  leading 
to  the  city  was  lined  with  sepulchral  monuments;  and 
on  either  side  of  the  road  was  a  grore  of  cypresses 
adorned  with  temples  of  Belleropliun  and  Aphrodite, 
the  sepulchre  of  Lais,  and  many  other  moDuments. 
This  suburb,  called  Crameiom  (K,>d>'<Hn'),  was  the 
aristocratic  quarter  of  the  city,  and  the  faronrite  place 
of  residence  of  the  wealthy  (jorinthians,  like  Collytus 
St  Athens,  and  Pitane  at  Spiirta  (Piut.  dt  ExnL  6, 
p.  601 ;  see  ATHKif  AE,  p.  302,  a.)  Hence  it  wns 
the  chief  promenade  of  Corinth.  Here  Diogene*  of 
Sinope  used  to  bask  in  the  snn,  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  luxury  and  splendour  around  lum;  and  close  to 
the  city  gate  his  tomb  was  still  shown  even  in  the 
time  of  Pansanias.  (Pans.  ii.  3  §  4;  Akiphr.  UL 
€0;  Lncian,  Quom,  Hist,  cotucrib.  3.)  Xenophon 
mentions  the  Craneinm  in  his  account  of  the  civil 
dissensions  of  Corinth  in  B.  a  392,  as  the  pkce 
where  one  of  the  parties  took  refuge  and  from  thence 
•scaped  to  the  Acrooorinthns.     (/fetf.  iv.  4.  §  4.) 

Upon  entering  Corinth  through  the  gate  which 
probably  bore  ^e  name  of  Cencfareae,  Pausauios 
proceeded  to  the  Agora,  where  the  greatest  number 
of  temples  stood.    He  mentions  an  Artemis  Ephesia; 

—  two  wooden  statues  of  Diooyaos; — a  temple  of 
Tyrhd  (Fortune); — a  temple  sacred  to  all  the  gods; 

—  near  the  hitter  a  fountain,  issuing  from  a  dolphin 
at  the  foot  of  a  Poseidon  in  bronze  ;  —  statues  of 
Apollo  Clarius,  Aphrodite,  Hermes,  and  Zeus.  In 
the  middle  of  the  Agora  was  a  statue  of  a  bronze 
Athena,  on  the  basis  of  which  were  the  figures  of 
the  Muses  in  tlie  relief.  Above  the  Agora  was  a 
temple  of  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus  (iL  2.  §  6 
— ii.3.  §1). 

From  the  -Agora  four  principal  streets  branched 
off,  one  leading  to  Cenchreae,  by  which  Pausanias 
entered  the  city,  the  second  leading  to  Lechaeum, 
the  third  to  Sicyon,  and  the  fourth  to  the  Acroco- 
rinthus. 

Pausanias  next  describes  tlie  monuments  on  the 
road  towards  Lechaeum.  On  leaving  the  Agora  to 
go  to  Lechaeum  a  person  passed  through  the  Pro- 
pylaea,  on  which  stood  two  gilded  chariots,  one 
bearing  Phaethon  and  the  other  the  Sun.  A  little 
beyond,  to  Uie  right  of  the  road,  was  the  fountain  of 
'I'eirene.  This  fountain  was  adorned  with  white 
marble;  and  the  water  flowed  from  certtuu  artificial 
caverns  into  an  open  receptacle.  It  was  pleasant  to 
drink,  and  was  said  to  have  contributed  to  the 
excellence  of  the  Corinthian  bronze,  when  it  was 
plunged  into  the  water  red  hot  (ii.  3.  §§  2,  3). 
Furtlier  on  in  his  account  of  the  Acrocorinthus, 
Pausanias  says  that  a  fountain  rises  behind  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  on  the  summit  of  the  mountam, 
and  that  this  fountain  is  snpposed  to  be  the  same  as 
that  of  I'eirene  in  the  city,  and  that  the  water  flowed 
underground  from  the  fonner  to  the  latter  (ii.  5.  §  1 ). 
This  agrees  with  tlie  statement  of  Stnibo  already 
quoted  so  far  as  rehttes  to  the  rise  of  the  Peirene  in 
the  Acrocorinthos,  and.  its  oamiection  witii   the 
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fountain  in  the  lower  dty;  but  the  twowriten  diSer 
respecting  the  position  of  the  Utter  fountain,  Scrabo 
placing  it  at  the  foot  of  the  Acrooorinthns,  and 
Pausanias  oo  the  mad  from  the  Agora  to  Lechaeum. 
It  would  thus  appear  that  there  were  three  soorcti 
at  Corinth,  all  of  which  were  at  some  period  of  tints 
at  least  known  by  tlie  name  of  Peirraie.  Col.  Leaks 
remarks  that  all  the  three  are  still  obaervable; 
namely,  the  well  in  the  Acrocorinthus,  the  rivnieis 
which  iasoa  at  the  foot  of  that  hill  as  described  by 
Strabo  and  the  single  source  below  the  bnnr  ef  the 
height  OD  which  the  town  is  situated,  in  the  positica 
alluded  to  by  Pausanias.  The  same  author  adds, 
with  much  probability,  that  "  it  is  not  difficnli  to 
imagine,  that  lietween  the  times  of  Strabo  and  Pas- 
snmas  a  change  may  have  taken  place  in  the  appli- 
cation of  tiw  name  Peirene  in  the  lower  dty,  ia 
consequence  of  the  water  of  the  northern  fbontaiB 
having  been  found  by  experience  better  than  that  at 
the  sources  at  the  foot  of  the  Acrocorinthus.  The 
practice  of  the  modem  CorinthUns  gives  countenance 
to  this  supposition;  for  they  nse  the  former  fountain 
alone  for  drinking,  while  the  water  which  is.'-nct 
from  below  the  Acrooorinthns,  instead  of  being 
thought  the  lightest  in  Greece,  as  Atbenaeus  de- 
scribes that  of  Peirene,  is  considered  heavy:  the 
water  is  little  used  for  drinking,  and  the  springs  are 
tlie  constant  resort  of  women  washing  clothes.  A* 
the  remark  of  Athenaens  is  nearly  of  the  same  date 
as  the  description  of  Pansanias  (ii.  pk  43,  b,),  it  is 
fair  to  apply  them  both  to  the  same  source  of  water." 
{Morta,  vuL  uu  p.  242,  seq.)  The  grotto  inclosing 
the  fountain  of  Peirene  upon  the  Acrocurinthiis  a 
described  by  GiSttling  in  the  ArchaoloffiscAe  Zeitrng 
for  1844  (p.  326,  seq.).  A  represratatioD  of  it  is 
given  in  the  Dkt  of  Ant.  (p.  544,  2ud  ed  ) 

The  fountain  of  Peirene  is  firequently  mentioned  by 
the  ancient  writers.  So  celebrated  was  it  that  Co- 
rinth is  called  by  Pindar  "  tlie  city  of  Peiiene"  {Sara 
niipiiyas,  Pind.  OL  xiii.  86),  and  the  Corinthians 
are  described  in  one  of  the  oracles  of  the  Pyihia  at 
Delphi,  as  "  these  dwelling  around  the  bcaniifsl 
Peirene*  (pi  ittpt  caAV  lit ip4vi)i'  owcirc,  Herod,  v. 
92).  The  fountain  in  the  lower  city  was  the  &• 
vonrite  place  of  resort  of  tho  Corintliian  elders,  where 
they  used  to  assemble  to  pUy  at  draughts  and  coo- 
verse  with  one  another  {ctitrhr  diJ^l  ntifriiir^t  Stop, 
Kurip.  i/ed.  69.)  It  was  at  the  fountain  of  Pei- 
rene that  Bellerophon  is  said  to  have  caught  the 
winged  horse  P^^isus,  which  is  hence  cadled  by 
Euripides  the  Peircnaean  steel.  (£nrip.  Sleehr. 
475;  Slrab.  viii.  p,  379.)  As  Pegasus  was  in 
some  legends  represented  as  tlie  horse  of  the  Musts, 
Peirene  is  mentioned  by  the  Roman  poets  as  a  foun- 
tain sacred  to  these  goddesses.  (Stat.  Siir.  i.  4. 27; 
Pen.  Prolog.  4.)  The  Boinan  poets  frequently  nse 
the  adjective  Piraui  in  the  general  sense  of  Co- 
rinthian.    (Ov.  HeU  viL  391,  er  Pfmt.  L  3.  75.) 

Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the  water  of 
the  Peirene,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Boman  colony 
were  not  contented  with  it;  and  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
accordingly  constructed  an  aqueduct  30  miles  in 
length,  to  bring  water  for  them  fran  ^ymphalus. 
Tliis  aqueduct,  as  well  as  the  native  sources,  sup- 
plied the  pubUc  baths  and  fountains,  which  ahoonded 
in  Corinth.  (Pans.  ii.  3.  §  5,  viii.  22.  §  3.)  Some 
remains  of  this  aqueduct  may  still  be  seen  not  Ut 
from  the  sea,  west  of  Corinth,  near  some  mills  upon 
the  river  lAmgo-potamot.  (Stanffert,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Forster's  Baiaeittmg,  1844,  p.  70.) 
Ketuming  to  the  txnd  leading  from  the  agon  to 
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I^chamm,  Pansaniw  mentiom  mar  tlra  Peiraiw  • 
statue  of  Apollo;  and  next  aloDj;  the  road  a  statae 
of  Hennefl  with  a  ram,  and  atatnes  aluo  of  Poaeidon, 
I^ucothea,  and  Palaemon  npon  a  dolphin.  Near 
tlie  al«tae  of  Poseidon  were  the  hatha  constructed 
by  Eorydea,  the  Laconian,  which  were  the  most 
splendid  in  alt  Corinth,  and  were  adorned  with  va- 
riuiu  kinds  of  marble,  particularl/  with  that  wliicli 
cnme  from  Croceae,  in  Laooiiia.  Further  on  was 
the  ino6t  remarkable  of  all  the  fountains  in  Corinth ; 
it  represented  Bellerophon  mounted  on  Pegasos, 
through  whose  hoof  the  water  flawed(iL  3.  §§  3 — 5). 

Paosanias  next  describes  the  monnments  in  the 
street  leading  from  the  Agora  to  Sicyon.  (Camp. 
"  Porto,  quae  fert  Sicyonem,"  Lir.  xixii.  23.)  These 
were,  in  succession,  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  with  a 
bmnze  statue  of  the  god;  the  fountain  of  Glaace; 
the  Udeinm,  probably  the  covered  theatre,  built  by 
llcrudes  Atticns,  in  imitation  of  the  one  he  had 
erected  at  Athens,  but  of  smaller  size  (d^por 
6rcif6<l»or,  Phllostr.  VU.  Soph.  236,  Kays.);  the 
tomb  of  Medea's  children;  the  temple  of  Athena 
Chnlinilis,  so  called  becansa  she  gave  Bellerophon 
the  bridle  by  which  he  secared  P^asos  ;  the 
theatre  (eamp.  Plat  Ant.  23;  Polyb.  T.  27);  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus;  the  ancient  gymna- 
sium and  the  fountain  called  Lema,  snrroimded  with 
columns  and  seats;  and  ckue  to  the  gymnasium  two 
temples  sacred  to  Zeos  and  Asclepius  lespectiTely 
(il  3.  §  6,  iii.  4.  §§  l—Sy 

Pansaiiias  then  ascends  the  Acrocorinthns.  In 
Boman  Corinth  no  part  of  the  Acrocorinthns  appeals 
to  hare  been  inhabited :  there  were  only  a  few  public 
buildings  by  the  side  of  the  road  leading  up  to  the 
summit.  Pansanias  mentions  in  the  ascent  two 
sacred  enclosares  of  Isis,  and  two  of  Sarapis;  altars 
of  the  Sun,  and  a  sanctuary  of  Necessity  and  Force, 
which  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter;  a  temple  of  the 
Motlier  of  the  Gods,  containing  a  pillar  and  a 
throne,  both  made  of  stone;  a  temple  of  Jono 
Banasa;  and  upon  the  summit  a  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite, to  whom  the  whole  mountain  was  sacred  (ii.  4. 
§§  6,  7).  Pausanias  does  not  mention  the  Sisy- 
pfaduro,  which  Strabo  describes  (viii.  p.  379)  as 
situated  below  the  Pdrene.  This  building  is  men- 
tioned by  Diodoms  Senlns  (xz.  103),  who  says 
that  part  of  the  garrison  of  Cassaudcr  took  refuge  in 
the  Acrocoriuthus,  and  part  in  the  Swypheinm,\vhen 
Demetrius  was  admitted  into  the  town  by  a  part  of 
the  dtizens.  From  this  narratii-e  it  is  clear  that 
the  Sisypheinm  was  near  the  fountain  issuing  at 
the  foot  of  the  Acrocorinthus,  and  not  near  the  one 
upon  the  lop  of  the  monntain:  from  Stmbo's  words 
abore,  it  is  not  clear  which  of  the  two  fountains  ad- 
joined the  Sisypheiom.  From  its  name  we  may 
conclude  that  it  was  regarded  as  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  kings  of  the  race  of  Sbyphtis. 

On  descending  from  the  Acrocorinthns,  Pansanias 
did  not  go  back  to  the  lower  city,  but  turned  to  the 
south,  and  quitted  Corinth  by  the  Teneatic  gate, 
near  which  was  a  temple  of  Eildthyia.  All  the 
other  gates  of  the  city  led  towards  the  sea;  but  this 
one  conducted  into  the  mountainous  coimtry  in  the 
interior.  Hence  it  is  described  as  the  gate  behind 
the  moontain  (4  To'toruH)  ttiKt),  Pans.  ii.  5. 
§  4;  a!  /ttri  icapw^r  r^Aoi,  Polyaen.  iv.  17.  §8). 

Scarcely  any  thing  remiuns  of  ancient  Corinth. 
The  most  important  relics  are  seven  Doric  colnmns 
on  the  western  outskirts  of  the  modem  town.  Five 
of  these  odumns  belonged  to  one  of  the  fronts  of  a 
temple,  and  tluee  (counting  the  anguhir  column 
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twice)  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  peristyle.  The 
diameter  of  the  columns,  5  feet  10  inches,  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  columns  of  the  same  order 
now  existing  in  Greece.  When  Wheeler  visited 
Greece  in  1 676,  there  were  twelve  columns  stand- 
ing; and  the  min  was  in  the  same  state  when  de- 
scribed by  Stuart  90  years  afterwards.  It  was  in 
its  present  condition  when  visited  by  Mr.  Hawkins 
in  1795.  This  temple  appears  to  have  had  orip- 
nolly  six  columns  in  firout.  It  is  cunjectm^  by 
Leake  to  hure  been  the  temple  of  Athena  Chalinitis. 
At  a  short  distance  to  the  northward  of  these  seven 
columns,  on  the  brow  of  the  clifis  overlooking  the 
plain  and  bay  of  Lechaemn,  Leake  remarked  npon 
an  artificial  level,  the  foundations  of  a  large  build- 
ing, and  some  fragments  of  Dcric  colnmns,  sufficient, 
in  his  opinion,  to  prove  that  in  this  spot  there  stood 
another  of  the  principal  edifices  of  Grecian  Corinth. 
He  supposes  that  it  was  a  hexastyle  temple,  about 
75  feet  in  breadth,  and  that  from  its  dimensions 
and  position,  it  was  one  of  the  chief  temples  of  the 
lower  city.  He  further  conjectures  that  this  was 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  which  Pausanias  describes  as 
on  the  rood  to  Sioyon;  and  that  as  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite  was  the  chief  sanctuary  on  the  Acroco- 
rinthus, so  this  of  Apollo  was  the  principal  sacred 
building  in  the  k>wer  city.  This  seems  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  &ct  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  that  in 
the  edict  issued  by  I'eriander,  whoever  held  any  con- 
verse with  his  son,  Lycophron,  was  to  pay  a  fine 
to  Apollo.     (Herod.  iiL  52.) 

Besides  these  remains  of  Grecian  Corinth,  there  • 
are  ruins  of  two  bnildings  of  Roman  Corinth.  The 
Roman  remains  are: — 1.  A  large  mass  of  brick- 
work on  the  northern  side  of  the  bazaar  of  modem 
Corinth,  perhaps  a  part  of  one  of  the  baths  built  by 
Hadrian.  2.  An  amphitheatre,  excavated  in  the 
rock  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  modem  towiL  As 
this  amphitheatre  is  not  noticed  by  Pausanias,  it  is ' 
possibly  a  work  posterior  to  his  tin:e.  The  arva 
below  is  290  feet  by  190:  the  thickness  of  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  cavea  is  100  feet.  At  one  end 
of  the  amphitheatre  are  the  remains  of  a  subterra- 
neous entrance  for  the  wild  beasts,  or  gladiaturs.  This 
amphitheatre  is  apparently  the  pUce  of  meeting  of 
the  Corinthians,  described  in  a  passage  of  Dion 
Chrysostom,  to  which  Leake  has  directed  attention 
(f{»  T^i  wiKftus  ir  x^V^P?  twI,  Thifios  niv  Svya- 
fjifyip  ii^affdaij  r^^  Sk  pv*ap^  AxXtts^  Or.  JihocLj 
p. 347,  Morell;  Leake,  Pelopotmaiaca,  p.  393). 

The  most  important  of  the  isolated  antiquities  of 
Corinth  is  the  ntpurriiuor  or  mouth  of  an  ancient 
well,  the  exterior  of  which  is  sculptured  with  ten 
figures  of  divinities  in  very  low  relief.  This  bciuti- 
ful  work  of  art,  which  wus  seen  by  Dodwell,  Leake 
and  others  in  the  garden  of  Notari's  bouse  at  Corinth, 
is  DOW  in  London,  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of 
Guildford.  The  subject  represents  the  introduction 
of  Aphrodite  into  Olympus.  (Dodwell,  Clagticat 
Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  200;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  264; 
Welcker,  AUe  DenlmSier,  vol.  ii.  p.  27.)  Curtius 
noticed  before  the  present  government  buildings  a 
fine  torso  of  Aphrodite.  It  has  been  asserted,  but 
without  proof,  that  the  four  bronze  horbes  of  St. 
Mark  at  Venice,  came  from  Corinth. 

Corinth  is  now  a  small  town,  but  is  extremely  un- 
healthy in  the  summer  and  autumn  in  consequence 
of  the  malaria,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account,  as 
it  receives  tlie  sea  breezes  from  either  side.  It  is 
called  by  the  inhabitants  Goriho,  which  is  only  a 
corruption  of  the  andent  name. 
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Port-Tumu. — Lkciiaiitm  (ri  \tx<St»,  Lccbcae, 
Plin.  Ir.  4.  •.  S;  L«rh«nin,  SUt.  SUv.'n.  8. 59),  Um 
port  on  the  Corinthian  ^If  oonnMted  with  tb«  city 
b;  mesna  of  tb«  Long  Walb,  12  utadia  in  length. 
•Irnulr  mentioned.  (Strab.  riii.  p.  380;  Xen.  UdL 
ir.  4.  I  1 7.)  The  Umf,  Walls  ran  nearlj  due  north, 
ao  that  the  wall  ou  the  right  hand  was  called  the 
ea<tem,  and  the  one  on  the  left  hand  the  waatem  or 
tiicjronian.  The  ipace  between  tfaam  moat  hare 
been  conaiderable ;  aince,  aa  w*  ham  alreadj  leen, 
there  was  suiHcient  apwe  for  an  army  to  be  drawn  np 
fur  battle.  [See  abuve,  p.  677,  a.]  The  flat  oonntry 
between  Corinth  and  Lerbaenm  u  composed  onlj  of 
the  sand  waslied  np  by  the  sea;  and  the  port  mnst 
hare  been  orif^nallj  artificial  (xi^Tij  A(;»»|i', 
Uonjs.),  thongh  It  was  no  doubt  rendered  both 
•porioiM  and  convenient  by  the  wtnlthy  Corinthians. 
The  Kite  of  the  port  is  now  indicated  by  a  lagoon, 
tnmiunded  by  hllloeks  of  aand.  Lerhaenm  was  tlie 
chief  station  of  the  Corinthian  ships  of  war;  and 
during  the  occupation  of  Corinth  by  the  Macedo- 
nians, it  was  one  of  the  stations  of  the  royal  fleet. 
It  was  also  the  emporium  of  the  traffic  with  the 
western  parts  of  Greece,  and  with  Italy  and  Sicily. 
The  proximity  of  Lecbseum  to  Corinth  prerentwl  it 
from  becoming  an  important  town  like  I'eiraeeus.  The 
only  public  buildincs  in  the  place  mentioned  by  P«u- 
saniM  (ii.  S.  §  3)  vas  a  temple  of  I'oseidon,  who  is 
henw  called  Leiliaeus  by  Callimachus.  {btl.  871.) 
Tlio  temple  of  the  Olymjiiaii  Zeus  was  probably  si- 
tuated upon  the  low  gnmnd  between  Corinth  and  the 
shore  of  Lechaeum.  (I'aus.  iii.  9.  §  S;  Tbeophr. 
Cau*.  Plant,  v.  14.) 

CKXOiiitRAK  (KryxP'o'.  Strab.  riii.  p.  380; 
Pans.  ii.  S.  §  3;  Ptol.  ill.  16.  §  13;  K«7Xf»"«, 
Thuc  ir.  42:  KtyxP*'"',  Thnc.  riii.  20;  K.tflO''"^ 
Calliin.  Dtl  271 ;  Conchreis  or  Cenchris,  Ov.  Trufc 
i.  10.  9),  the  port  of  the  Saronic  gulf,  was  distant 
fnnn  Corinth  about  70  stadia,  and  was  the  emporium 
of  the  trade  with  Asia.  (Strab.  I.  e.)  This  port  was 
noj  simply  an  artificial  one,  like  that  of  LiKhaeum. 
It  Is  a  bay  protected  by  two  promontories  on  the 
north  and  south,  from  which  the  Corinthians  carried 
out  moles,  as  the  existing  remains  prove,  in  order  to 
render  the  harbour  more  secure.  On  a  Corinthian 
coin  of  Antoninus  Pius  (figured  below)  the  port  of 
Conchreae  is  represented  as  inclosed  between  two 
promontories,  on  each  of  which  stands  a  temple,  and 
between  them  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  a  statue 
of  I'uneidon,  holding  a  trident  in  one  hand  and  a  dol- 
jihin  in  the  other.  This  agrees  with  the  description 
of  I'ausanias,  from  whom  we  learn  that  the  brazen 
r<Kri.lon  stood  upon  a  rock  in  the  sea,  that  to  the 
ri.iht  of  the  entrance  was  the  temple  of  Aphrodite, 
and  to  the  left,  in  the  direction  of  the  warm  springs. 


CoLoxtAL  CoiM  or  CoRlXTR. — (On  the  obverse 
tlie  head  of  Antoninus  Pitu:  on  the  revere  the  port 
oflVnchrrae.  The  lettecs  cut.  cnR.  stand  for  go- 
UiMA  LA>-s  irua  cuBurrin'S :  xe  above,  p.  678,a.) 


coB]irruu& 

were  the  sanctoariea  of  Asrhrpins  and  af  las 
(Paoa.  iL  3.  $  3,  in  which  pawaga  iaatead  ct^tipmn, 
we  ought  either  to  adcft  lake's  onendatiaa,  T^irri, 
or  else  x^iuivi.) 

Cenchraae  is  maattaned  in  the  hiataj  of  SL  Pud 
{Act.  Afott.  zriii.  18 ;  Ep.ad  Bowl.  xtL  1.)  It  ■ 
now  deserted,  but  it  retaina  ita  name  in  the  funa 
Kekkriit.  The  ancient  town  stood  npon  the  alopta 
of  the  hill  above  the  town,  as  the  munenMis  re- 
mains of  ita  iiiinndatioiia  prove.  Between  this  hiQ 
and  the  heights  to  the  right  and  the  left  there  wen 
two  small  plains,  throngh  one  of  which  ran  the  rad 
leading  to  Schoenua,  and  throngh  the  other  the  nad 
leading  to  Corinth. 


Jik!  ^it' M'  411' 


BABBOUB  or  CESCHEBAS. 
A.  Site  or  the  town. 
a  a.  Road  to  Oorlnth. 
h  b.  Road  to  Schi>eiius. 

Panaanias  mentions  (2.  c.)  certain  luke-waim  »lt- 
springs,  flowing  from  a  rock  into  the  sea  over  agaio.'^ 
Cenchraae,  and  called  the  bath  of  Helen.  Th-y  are 
found  about  a  mile  SW.of  Cenchreae,  on  the  west  jro- 
montoiy.  They  rise  at  a  sufScient  distance  and  hoght 
from  the  sea  to  turn  a  mill  in  their  passage. 

The  road  from  Cenchreae  to  Corinth  ran  in  a 
sonthwesteriy  direction  through  a  narrow  rnlley,  shut 
in  by  two  ranges  of  mountains,  which  almost  served 
the  purpose  of  long  walls.  On  the  left  hand  were 
the  high  ranges  of  the  Oneian  moontains;  on  the 
right  the  continuation  of  the  heights  on  which  Cen- 
ch.eae  stood. 

V.  Thb  Ismnics. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  territory  rf  Co- 
rinth was  the  IslJimus,  both  as  the  place  across 
which  merchandize  was  carried  from  the  eastern  to 
the  western  sea,  and  more  especially  as  hallovtd 
by  the  celebration  of  the  L-ithmian  games^  The 
word  Itlkmm  (1<rf/i4i)  probably  comes  fiom  lbs 
root  I,  which  appears  in  t-irm  "  to  go,*  and  the 
Latin  i-re,  and  hence  originally  mnnt  a  pasoa^ 
From  being  the  proper  name  of  this  spot,  it  cams 
to  be  applied  to  the  neck  cf  any  peninsola.  Tlx 
sitnation  of  the  Isthmus,  a  stony  plain  lying  betweea 
the  mountain  barricit  of  the  Gcnooa  on  the  nortt 
and  th«  Oncia  oo  the  sooth,  has  been  alrailT  de- 
scribed. [See  above,  p^  674.]  The  word  ns  nsed 
both  in  a  wider  and  a  narrower  signifieaiioo.  la  iO 
wilier  QM  it  indicated  the  whole  land  lying  betree* 
the  two  gulfs,  and  hence  Corinth  is  said  to  have  beet 
situated  on  the  Isthmos  (Kifui0ta  M  ry  trAf 
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mltuns,  Strait.  viiL  jk  380;  Corinthnm  in  btlimo 
enididit,  VeU.  Pat.  L  S):  in  its  more  restricted 
aenu  it  «u  applied  to  tbe  narrowest  part  of  tlie 
bthmtn,  and  especially  to  the  naighbooriiood  of  the 
Poieideittin  and  th«  localitj  of  the  Isthmian  games 
(Titi>  tit  TUtrxfita  linrn  H  'laBtav,  Pans.  iL  3. 
§  3;  Ti  Iciiiat  irrit^itmn,  Pkilostr.  ViL  Her.  5.) 
Most  of  tbe  Oreek  writen  male  the  breadth  of  the 
Isthmna  40  stadia.  (Stnb.  riiL  p.  335 ;  Diod.  zi. 
16;  Scjlaz,  p.  15.)  Plinj  states  it  as  5  miles  (iv.  4. 
t.  5),  and  Heh  4  miles  (ii.  3).  The  last  statement 
is  the  most  correct,  tbe  real  breadth  be'mg  about  3^ 
Kn^lish  miles  in  direct  distance.  In  the  Byzantine 
time  it  was  called  rh  Ha^iiXiov,  the  name  which  the 
village  en  the  Isthmns  still  bears,  and  which  was 
also  given  to  the  Isthmus  of  Moont  Athos. 

The  only  town  OD  tbe  Isthmos  in  ancient  times 
was  ScHOBKOS  on  the  Saraoic  gulf,  {i  SxeuvM, 
viii.  p.  380:  Porto*  Scfaoenitas,  Uel.  iL  3.)  Situated 
at  the  narrowest  port  of  the  Isthmus,  it  was  the 
pert  of  tbe  Isthmian  sanctuary,  and  the  place  at 
which  goods,  not  intended  f<>r  the  Corinthian  market, 
were  transported  across  the  Isthmus  by  means  of 
the  Dioloas.  This  harbour,  which  is  now  called 
Kalam6ki,  ia  exposed  to  the  east  and  south-east: 
the  site  of  tbe  town  is  indicated  by  a  iew  fragments 
of  Doric  cdnmns. 

Tbe  Isthmian  sanctuary  lies  rather  less  than  a 
mile  south  .east  of  Schoenna.  It  was  a  level  spot,  of 
an  inegulsr  quadrangukr  form,  containing  tbe 
temple  of  Poseiion  and  other  sanctoaries,  and  was 
snrronnded  <m  all  Bides  by  a  strong  wall,  which  can 
still  be  cleariy  traced.  The  northern  and  north- 
eastern parts  of  the  enclosure  were  protected  by  the 
wan,  which  extended  across  the  Isthmus,  and  of 
which  we  shall  speak  presently.  On  the  other  sides 
it  was  shut  in  by  its  own  waUs,  which  are  in  scone 
cases  more  than  13  feet  thick.  The  enclosure  is 
about  640  fieet  in  length;  bat  its  breadth  varies, 
beiiig  abont  600  feet  broad  on  the  north  and  north- 
east, but  only  300  feet  broad  at  its  southern  end. 
Its  form,  as  well  as  ths  way  in  which  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  Isthmio  wall,  is  shown  in  the  an- 
iKied  plan  copied  from  Curtins,  which  is  taken 
with  a  slight  imprOTonent  from  Leake.  The  in- 
terior of  &»  enelosnn  is  a  heap  of  ruins,  which  in 
eoosequence  of  earthquakes  and  other  devastating 
causes  have  been  so  mixed,  that  it  is  impossible 
without  extenaire  excavations  to  discover  the 
gmond-plan  of  the  different  buildings. 
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n-Al»  or  THB  ISTHHIAN  SAKCTfAKY. 


A.  The  Sanctnarv. 

B.  The  Sudium. 


C.  The  Theatre. 

««.  Koad  to  itchoeDUS. 


Pansaiiias's  account  of  tbe  Isthmian  sanotnaiy  is 
unusually  brief  and  nnaatlsftctoiy  (ii.  1).  He  came 
to  it  from  the  port  Towards  his  lefl  be  saw  the 
stadium  and  theatre,  both  constructed  of  white 
marble,  of  which  than  are  still  some  vestiges. 
Both  lay  outside  the  sacred  eDclasuie,  the  stadium 
towards  the  south,  and  the  theatre  towards  the  west. 
Here  the  Isthmian  games  wen  celebrated ;  and  these 
buildings  were  connected  with  the  sacred  enclosure 
by  a  grove  of  pine  trees.  (Strab.  viii.  p,  380.)  The 
main  gate  of  the  sanctnaiy  appeara  to  have  been  in 
tbe  eastern  wall,  through  which  Pansanias  entered. 
The  road  leading  from  this  gate  to  the  temple  of 
Poseidon,  was  lined  on  one  side  by  the  statues  of 
conquerors  in  the  Isthmian  games,  and  on  the  other 
side  by  a  row  of  pine  trees.  Upon  the  temjde,  which 
was  not  huge,  stood  Tritons,  probably  serving  aa 
weather-cocks,  like  tbe  Triton  on  the  Uorok)gium  of 
Andronicns  Cyrrbestes  at  Athens.  In  the  pronaus 
Pansanias  saw  two  statues  of  Poseidon,  and  by  their 
side  statues  of  Amphitrite  and  Tbala^sa.  The 
principal  ornament  of  the  cella  was  a  magnificent 
gift  of  Herodea  Atticns,  consisting  of  four  gilded 
horses  with  ivory  hoo&,  drawing  the  chariot  of 
Poseidon,  Am|jutrite  and  Palsemoo.  The  chariot 
rested  npon  a  base,  on  which  were  represented  in 
bas-relief  Thalassa  with  her  child  Aphrodite  in  the 
centre,  while  on  either  side  were  the  Mereids.  The 
fragments  of  Doric  colnnms  found  within  tbe  en- 
closure may  be  assigned  to  this  temple.  Leake 
measured  the  end  of  tbe  fluting  of  one  <£  these 
shafts,  and  found  it  ten  inches  and  a  half. 

Within  tbe  sacred  enclosure,  to  the  west,  was  the 
Palaemonion,  consisting  of  two  sanctuaries,  one 
above  gixiund,  containing  statues  of  Poseidon,  Leu- 
cothea,  and  Palaemon ;  and  a  subteiraueous  adytum, 
where  Palaem(«i  was  said  to  have  been  buried.  This 
adytum  was  the  most  sacred  spot  in  the  Isthmus, 
since  the  festival  was  originally  in  honour  of  Pa^ 
laemon.  Poseidon  was  subsequently  substituted  for 
this  local  divinity  as  the  patron  god  of  the  festival ; 
bnt  Palaemon  continued  to  receive  special  honour, 
and  in  bis  adytum  the  most  sacred  oaths  were 
sworn.  Pansanias  also  mentions  an  ancient  sane- 
tuary,  called  the  altar  of  the  Cyclopes.  Sisyphus 
and  Keleus  were  said  to  have  been  boned  here,  but 
the  site  of  their  graves  was  unknown. 

These  are  all  the  buildings  in  the  Isthmic  sanc- 
tuary mentioned  by  Pansanias ;  but  we  learn,  from 
an  inscription  discovered  by  Wheeler  in  1676,  and 
DOW  preserved  at  Verona,  that  there  were  several 
other  buildmgs  besides.  (See  the  inscription  in 
fiiickh,  Corp.  Inter,  n.  1 104.)  It  contains  a  list  of 
the  Isthmian  edifices  erected  by  Publius  Lidmns 
Frisi^s  Jnventianus,  high  priest  for  life  at  Bomaq 
Corinth.  "  He  built  lodgings  for  the  athletae,  who 
came  to  the  Isthmian  games  from  the  whole  world. 
He  erected,  at  his  own  expense,  the  Pahiemonium, 
with  its  decorations; — the  ivtefurr^pioy,  pvbably 
the  subterraneous  adytnm,  spoken  of  by  Pausanias ; 
— tbe  sacred  avenue;  —  the  altars  pf  the  native 
gods,  with  the  peribolus  and  the  pronaos  (perhaps 
tbe  sanctuary  containing  tbe  altars  of  the  Cyclopes); 
— the  houses  in  which  the  athletae  were  examined ; 
— the  temple  of  Helios,  together  with  the  statue 
and  peribolus; — moreover,  the  peribolus  of  the 
Sacred  Grove,  and  within  it  temples  of  Demeter, 
Core,  Dionysus  and  Artemis,  mtb  their  statues, 
decorations  and  pronai.  He  repaired  the  temples  uf 
Eueteria,  of  Core,  of  Pluto,  and  the  steps  and 
terrace-walh),  which  had  fiUlen  into  decay  by  eaitb- 
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qtukes  ind  uitiqmtj  H«  alM  deoanted  t}ia  porGco 
at  tha  Stadiam,  with  the  trehed  aputments  and  tha 
decorations  bttoopag  to  them." 

It  lias  been  already  mentiooed  that  the  Dorthern 
portioo  of  the  walls  which  surroanded  the  Isthmic 
■anctoarj  belonged  to  a  line  of  fortification,  which 
extended  at  one  period  acnns  the  Isthmns.  This  wall 
maj  still  be  traced  in  its  whole  extent  across  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmus,  beginning  at  the  ba; 
of  Lechaenm  and  tenninating  at  the  hajr  of  Schoenos. 
It  was  fortified  with  sqnsre  towers  on  its  northern 
side  in  the  direction  of  Uegaris,  showing  that  it  was 
intended  for  the  defence  of  Peloponnesus  against 
attacks  from  the  north.  It  was  not  built  in  a  straight 
line,  bnt  followed  the  crest  of  a  range  of  low  hills, 
the  last  fiills  of  the  Oneian  mountains.  The  length 
of  the  wall,  according  to  Boblaje,  is  7300  mitres, 
while  the  breadth  of  the  Isthmus  at  its  murrowest 
part  is  onlj  S950  mitres.  At  what  period  this  wall 
was  erected,  is  uncertsln.  The  first  Isthmian  wall, 
mentiuned  in  history,  was  the  me  thrown  up  in 
haste  by  the  Feloponnesisns  when  Xerxes  was 
marching  into  Greece.  (Herod,  viii.  71 ;  Diod.  xi.  66.) 
But  this  was  a  work  of  haste,  and  could  not  have 
been  the  same  as  the  massive  walls,  of  which  the 
remains  are  extant.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  from 
the  military  ofentinm  in  the  Corinthia,  recorded  by 
Thncydidea  and  Xenophon,  that  in  their  time  the 
Isthmus  wss  not  defimded  by  a  line  of  fortifications: 
the  difficulties  of  an  invading  army  always  begin 
with  the  passes  throogh  the  Oneian  mountains. 
Diodorus  (xv.  68)  speaks  of  a  temporary  Une  of 
fortifications,  cnnMsting  of  palisades  and  trenches, 
which  were  thrown  across  the  Istlimns  by  the 
Spartans  and  their  allies,  to  prevent  the  Thebans 
from  marching  into  Peloponnesus  (b.  c.  369),  from 
which  it  clearly  appears  that  there  was  no  permanent 
wall.  Moreover,  Xenophon  (HeU.  vii.  1.  §  15,  seq.) 
does  not  even  mention  the  pdisading  and  trenches, 
but  places  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  upon 
the  Uneian  mountains.  It  is  not  till  we  come  to  the 
period  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  that  we 
find  mention  of  the  Isthmian  wall.  It  was  then 
regarded  as  an  important  defence  against  the  inva- 
sions of  tlie  barbarians.  Hence,  it  was  restored  by 
Valerian  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  (Zo- 
sim.  i.  29),  by  Justinian  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixth  (Procop.  eU)  Aedif.  iv.  2),  by  the  Greeks 
against  the  Turks  in  1415,  and  after  it  bad  been 
destroyed  by  the  Turks  it  was  rebuilt  by  the 
Venetians  in  1468.  It  was  a  second  time  destroyed 
by  the  Turks;  aad  bf  the  treaty  of  CartowiU,  in 
1699,  the  remains  of  the  old  walhi  were  made  the 
boundary  line  between  the  territories  of  the  Turks 
•ad  Venetians. 

The  Isthmian  wall  formed  with  the  passes  of  the 
Geraneian  and  with  those  of  the  Oneian  mountains 
tlirrc  distinct  lines  nf  defence,  which  are  ennmerated 
in  the  following  passage  of  Clandian  (de  BM.  Get 
188):— 

"  Vallata  roari  Scih>nia  mpes, 
Et  duo  continoo  cunnectens  acquora  mun> 
Isthmns,  et  angusti  patuerunt  chtustra  Lechaei." 

A  short  distaaee  north  of  the  Isthmian  irallt 
whore  the  ground  was  the  most  level,  was  the  Diol- 
cos  (8(s\icDt,  Strab.  viii.  p.  335).  It  was  a  level 
road,  upon  which  smaller  vessels  were  drawn  by 
moving  rollers  from  one  .-ea  to  the  other.  The  car- 
goes of  those  ships,  which  were  too  large  for  this 
Bode  of  transport,  were  unloaded,  carried  across,  and  ' 
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pot  on  board  other  vessels  npoD  the  opposite  coast* 
Hence  we  find  the  expressions  tuadfuiif  r&i  rgm^ 
irtfttiuir  (Pol.  iv.  19X  imp^iipfir  (Thoc  viu. 
7),  tit>jei*u>  (Diod.  iv.  56).  In  some  seasona  of 
the  year  there  was  an  nnintermpted  traffic  npon  the 
Diolcos,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  one  of  tha 
jokes  of  Aristophanes  {Thamoph.  647). 

The  narrow  breadth  of  the  Isthmus,  and  the  im- 
portant traffic  across  it,  frequently  suggested  the  kka 
of  cutting  a  canal  through  it  This  project  is  said 
to  have  been  formed  by  Periander  (Diog.  Laert.  i. 
99),  Demetrins  Poliorcetes  (Strab.  L  p.  54),  Julias 
Caesar  (Dion  Cass.  xliv.  S;  Suet.  Caa.  44;  Pint 
Coes.  58),  CaliguU  (Suet  Calig.  SI),  Noo,  and 
Uerodes  Atticns  (Philostr.  Vit  Soph.  iL  6).  Bat 
the  only  one  who  actually  commeDcad  the  work  was 
Nera.  This  emperor  opened  the  tmdertakiiig  with 
great  pomp,  and  cut  oat  part  of  the  earth  with  his 
own  hands ;  but  the  wotjc  had  advanced  only  four 
stadia,  when  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up,  in  cnnse- 
qnence  of  the  insurrection  of  Julius  Vindex  in  GaaL 
(Dion Cass. Ixv.  16;  SatA.Ntr.  19;  Fans.  iL  1.§S; 
Plin.  iv.  4.  s.  5;  Ludan,  dt  Foua  IttkmL)  The 
canal  was  commenced  npon  the  western  abore  tkxa 
to  the  Diolcos,  and  traces  of  it  may  still  be  seen  at 
right  angles  to  the  shore.  It  has  now  little  depth; 
bnt  it  is  200  feet  wide,  and  may  be  traced  for  about 
1200  yards.  It  ceased  where  the  rocky  ground  t»- 
gins  to  rise;  for  even  the  Isthmus  is  not  a  perfect 
level,  bnt  rises  gradually  from  either  ahore,  and 
steeper  from  the  eavtem  than  the  western  side. 
Curtins  says  that  the  highest  point  is  246  foot  above 
the  level  c^  the  sea.  The  existing  remams  of  the 
canal  leave  no  doubt  respecting  its  position ;  but 
since  it  was  said  by  some  authorities  to  coomKiKe 
iwb  Toi!  Aex^lovi  Chandler  emneoosly  cooclnded 
that  it  commenced  at  the  port  of  Lechaenm.  Leake, 
however,  has  shown  that  the  bay  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf  at  the  Isthmns  bore  the  name  of  Lechaeam,  and 
that  we  are  to  understand  the  bay,  and  not  the  pott, 
in  the  passages  referred  to. 

VL  TOPOOBAPHT  OF  THE  CoBIKTHIA. 

The  territory  of  Corinth  extended  some  distance  to 
the  north  and  south  of  the  Isthmus.  At  an  earlier 
period  the  botmdary  line  between  the  Corinthia  and 
Megaris  commenced  at  Crommyon  ;  but  at  a  later 
time  the  Corinthia  extended  as  &r  as  the  Sdronian 
rocks  and  the  other  passes  of  the  Geraneia.  South  of 
the  Isthmns  Corinth  possessed  the  part  of  the  Pelopco- 
nesus  extending  as  fiir  as  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Argive  mountains,  and  aloiig  the  coast  of  the  Saronio 
gulf  as  far  as  the  territory  of  Epidanraa,  The  direct 
distances  in  English  miles,  from  tlie  city  of  Corinth 
to  its  frontiers,  as  measured  by  Clinton,  ate:  to  the 
river  Nemea,  which  divided  Corinthia  firm  Scyooia, 
'i  miles;  to  the  confines  of  Epidauria,  13)  miles; 
to  the  confines  of  Megaris,  12  miles.  Corinth  was 
only  8)  miles  from  Cleonae,  which  stood  beyond  the 
Corinthian  frontiers  towards  Argos,  In  the  time «/ 
the  Koman  empire  the  Corinthia  was  included  nndtr 
Argolis  (v  Kopu>9(a  X'^  luTfa  eSva  riis  'Afytims, 
Pans.  ii.  1.  §  1). 

South  of  Cencbreae  the  Oneinm  runs  out  into  tha 
Saronic  gulf,  forming  a  promontory  called  Cheno- 
nesus.  Between  this  promontory  and  a  spit  called 
Bheitus  or  the  stream  is  a  bay  with  a  fiat  shore, 
where  iba  Athenians  nnder  Nicias  landed  in  B.C 
425,  intending  to  take  possessico  of  the  moonlain 
ralkd  Soltocius  (ioXiyaot),  which  had  been 
furmerly  ^zed  by  the  Donan  invaden  for  the  pur- 
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}iiise  of  ctxTjrag  oo  war  ajfainst  the  then  inhnbitasta 
of  Gorinth.  ThU  hill  is  dei>cribed  bj  Thacydidea  as 
distant  12  stadia  from  the  shore,  60  from  Corinth, 
and  20  from  the  Istbmos;  and  upon  it  there  stood 
the  village  of  Soltoeia  (3o\iytm).  The  sepul- 
chres between  MerUri  and  Galat&H  probably  be- 
longed to  Soljrgeia.  It  was  here  that  a  very  ancient 
vase  was  found,  which  Dodwell  procured  at  Corinth. 
(CUutical  Tow,  vol  ii.  p.  197.)  The  attempt  of 
Kicias  (ailed.  The  Corinthians,  having  received  in- 
fitrmation  of  the  Athenian  movements,  stationed  a 
body  of  troops  at  Cenchreae,  le^t  the  Athenians 
shonld  endeavour  to  seize  the  port  of  Crommyon,  out- 
side of  the  Isthmus,  and  with  the  remainder  of  their 
army  occupied  Solygeia.  A  battle  took  place  in  the 
broken  ground  between  the  village  and  the  sea,  in 
which  tjie  Athenians  gained  the  victory.  The  Co- 
rinthian detachment  at  Cenchreae,  who  could  not  see 
the  battle  in  consequence  of  the  interposition  of  the 
ridge  of  Oneiom,  marched  to  the  scene  of  action  as 
soon  as  the  dust  of  the  fiigitives  informed  them  of 
what  was  taking  place;  and  as  other  reinforcements 
were  also  approaching,  Nicias  thought  il  more  pru- 
dent to  re-embark  his  men,  and  sailed  away  to  the 
neighbouring  islands.  (Thuc.  iv.  43,  full.;  io\iytit 
Aii^i,  Pdlyaen.  i.  39 ;  and  the  map  of  the  scene  of 
action  in  the  2nd  volume  of  Arnold's  Thncydldes.) 

Beyond  Solygeius,  to  the  SE.,  was  a  harbour, 
called  Pkiraeus  (Ilfipaicii),  which  is  described  by 
Thucydides  as  uninhabited,  and  the  last  port  to- 
wards the  con&ies  of  Kpidanrus.  In  thu  harbour 
some  PrJoponnesion  ships,  which  had  fled  hitljer  for 
lefuge,  were  kept  blockaded  by  an  Athenian  fleet 
during  a  great  part  of  the  summer  of  D.c  412. 
The  Athenian  fleet  took  up  their  station  at  a  small 
island  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  (Time, 
viii.  10, 11.)  Teiraeus  is  the  harbour  now  called 
Frango-IAnaona  or  Porio  Franco;  and  the  small 
island  alluded  to  bears  the  name  of  Ovrio-tUn,  or 
Ovrio-hulro,  Jews-Castle.  Ptolemy  (iii.  16.  §  12) 
^res  the  following  list  of  placea  on  this  part  of  the 
coast ;  —  'Ea'lSovpos,  StrtffNuor  ttKpoy,  'A^foiW 
fiiH^v,  BoiiKf<pa\os  Xi/tiiy,  Kty^tcd  Mntoi',  In 
Pliny  (iv.  4.  s.  5)  we  find  "  Spiraeom  promontorinm, 
portiis  Anthedus  et  Bucephalus  et  Cawbreae." 
Both  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  omit  the  harbour  Feiraens; 
bnt  the  promontory  Speimeum  is  probably  the  same 
name.  Miiller  indeed  proposed  to  read  Speiraeux 
instod  of  Peimens  in  Thucydides;  bnt  this  is 
haidly  admissible,  since  Stephanus  B.  («.«.  Ilfipaios) 
iwd  Peiraeus. 

South  of  Corinth,  on  tlie  northern  slopes  of  the 
Argive  mountains,  lay  Tenea,  at  the  distance  of  60 
stadia  from  the  captal  [Tksba]  ;  and  in  tlie  same 
DHnntainous  district  we  may  perhaps  phice  Pbtra, 
the  residence  of  Eelion,  the  father  of  Cypsclus. 
(Herod,  v.  92.) 

The  Corinthian  territory,  north  of  the  Isthmus, 
may  be  divided  into  two  ports,  the  eastern  half  con- 
nsting  of  a  seriea  of  small  pkins  between  the 
Ceianeian  monntains  sloping  down  to  the  Saronic 
Gnlf,  while  the  western  half  is  composed  of  a  mass 
of  mountains,  running  out  into  the  Corinthian  Gulf, 
in  the  form  of  a  quadrangular  peninsnhk  The 
north-eastern  punt  of  this  peninsula  was  called  the 
promontory  Olmiae  f  OA/uai,  Strab.  viiL  p.  880, 
»•  p  409),  which  Uy  opposite  Crensis,  the  })ort  of 
Thcspiae,  in  Boeolia,  and  f<ained  along  with  the 
Istter  the  entrance  to  the  bay  called  Alc)-onis.  The 
•«outli-we»tem  point  of  the  peninsula  was  the  pro- 
montory IIkkakum  (now  C.  St.  Kikolaot  or  Mt- 
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UmUm),  of  which  we  shall  speak  further  presently, 
and  which  along  with  the  opposite  Sicyonian  coast 
formed  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Lcchaeum. 

This  district  bore  the  general  name  of  Peraka 
(Xlipaia,  Steph.  B.  t.  v.),  or  the  conotiy  beyond  tha 
Isthmus.  The  possession  of  it  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Corinthians,  who  obtained  from  its 
muimtains  a  snpply  of  timber,  and  found  here  pas- 
turage for  their  cattle,  when  tiie  grass  in  the  plains 
was  burnt  up.  Moreover,  the  shortest  road  to 
Boeotia  and  Pbods  ran  across  this  mountainous  dis- 
trict. The  chief  place  in  this  district  was  Pki- 
KAEinc  (nffpawr,  Xau  SeU.  iv.  S.  §  1,  Aga.  ii. 
18),  now  called  Perachira,  lying  inhad  between 
the  promontories  Heraeum  and  Olmiae,  and  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  above-mentioned  port  of 
Peiraens  on  the  Saronic  Gulf.  Peiraenm  was  • 
strong  fortress,  and  formed  one  of  a  chain  of  for- 
tresses, intended  to  secure  this  part  of  the  country 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Megarians  and  Athenians. 
To  the  east  of  Peitaeum,  and  near  the  Alcyonian 
Gulf,  was  the  fortress  Oenob  (Xen.  Bell.  iv.  5. 
§  5;  Strab.  viii.  p.  380,  x.  p.  409),  the  site  of 
which  is  marked  by  a  quadrangular  tower  above  the 
harbour  of  SIdno  The  third  fortress  stood  on  tli* 
promontory  at  the  western  comer  of  the  peninsula, 
which  was  called  the  HERAEim,  from  its  being  the 
site  of  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Hera  Acraka 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  380;  Xen.  HeU.  iv.  5.  §5;  PluL 
Cltom.  20 ;  Liv.  xxxii.  23.)  The  fortress  consisted 
of  the  temple  itself,  wliich  stood  upon  the  extremity 
of  the  promontory,  and  was  surrounded  with  strong 
walls,  of  which  the  remains  are  still  extant.  A 
little  way  inhmd  is  a  chapel  of  St  Nikolaos,  ahio 
surrounded  with  walls,  and  probably  the  site  of  an 
ancient  sanctuary :  perhaps  it  was  a  temple  of  Po- 
seidon, who  is  frequently  represented  by  StNiknlaos. 

The  geography  of  the  Peraea  is  illnatrated  by  the 
campaign  of  Agesikos  in  B.  c.  390,  when  he  took 
Peineum,  Oenoe  and  the  Heraenm.  (Xen.  HelL  iv, 
-5.  §  1,  seq.,  Aga.  il  18.)  Xenophon,  in  his  account 
of  this  campaign,  mentions  certain  Trbrma  (ri 
Btpiui)  or  warm  springs,  situated  on  tlie  road  to 
Peiraeum  by  the  bay  of  Lechaeum  QJell.  iv.  S.  §§  3, 
8).  These  warm  springs  are  still  visible  at  the  small 
village  and  port  of  Lutrdki,  which  derives  its  name 
from  thein.  They  an  situated  close  to  the  sea  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Peiraenm,  where  the 
level  ground  of  the  Isthmus  ends  and  the  mountains 
of  the  Peraean  peninsula  begin.  (Ulrichs,  Reiim  n 
Crkchtniaad,  p.  3.)  The  hike  near  the  Heraeum, 
on  the  banks  of  which  Agesilaus  was  seated,  when 
he  received  the  news  of  the  destmction  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian mors  by  Iphicrates  (Xen.  SeU.  iv.  5. 
§  6.  seq.),  is  now  calM  Vuliammi,  It  is  a  salt 
lake  surrounded  by  motmtaius,  except  on  the  side 
open  to  the  sea;  and  it  is  conjectured  by  Curlius, 
with  great  probability,  to  be  the  same  as  the  lake 
EscHATioTis  (_'Eaxariiris  Ai'/u^).  Gorge,  the 
daughter  of  Uegareus  and  wife  of  Corinthus,  is  said 
to  have  plunged  into  this  lake  npon  receivmg  intelli- 
gence of  the  murder  of  her  children,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  received  the  name  of  Gotgopis.  (Etym. 
M.  t.  V.  "EirxaTierrif ;  Phavoris.  £cl.  p.  209,  Dind.; 
Aesch.  Agam.  302.) 

Towards  the  Saronic  gnlf  the  Geranoan  moontauw 
are  not  nearly  so  lofty  and  rugged  as  in  the  Peraea. 
Between  the  flat  ground  of  ibt  Isthmus  and  the 
Scironian  rocks  there  are  three  plains  npon  the  coast. 
The  cliicf  town  in  this,  district  was  Crommyon 
[CuouMVos],  and  the  name  Crommyonia  was  some- 
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times  f^na  to  tbe  whole  coantrj  between  Hegm 
Milt  Schoentu.  Between  Crommyoo  and  Scboenns 
«  as  the  rilUf^  of  Skills.  [SiDi's.]  To  the  east  of 
Crommjon,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Sciroaian 
Iwks,  was  a  temple  of  Apollo  Latous,  which  marked 
the  boundaries  of  the  Corinthia  and  Hegaris  in  the 
time  of  Pansanias  (i.  44.  %  10).  This  temple  most 
haw  been  near  the  modem  Tillage  of  Kmeta,  a  Uttle 
■bore  which  the  road  leads  over  the  Sciroaian  rocks 
to  Mc);ani.     [Hkoaka.] 

The  best  modem  aathoifties  on  the  tnpof^iapbj 
of  Corinth  and  its  territoiy  are  Leake,  iforta,  vol  iii. 
p.  229,  foil.,  Pdopommiaea,  p.  392;  BobUye,  Se- 
ehereka,  &o.,  p.  33,  seq.;  Cortios,  PdoporMot, 
Tol.  !i.  p.  514,  seq. 


con  or  coBorrH. 

CORI'OU  (Kopi^  Dionya.;  KopufAAo,  Steph. 
B. :  Elk.  KoptoKifOs,  Coriokinns),  an  ancient  citjr 
of  Latinm,  celebrated  from  its  eonncrtion  with  the 
Je^nd  of  C.  Marcios  Cnriulaniu.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  originally  a  Latin  city.  Pliny 
ennmermtcs  it  among  those  which  shared  in  the 
sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Hoant  (iii.  S.  8.  9.)  Dio- 
nysius  represents  Toraos  Uerdooius,  who  endm- 
Tonred  to  excite  the  Latins  to  iosnrroctian  against 
Tarquinios  Superbos,  as  a  citizen  of  Corioli,  thongb 
Livy,  with  mot«  probability,  calls  him  a  nntiro  of 
Aricia.  (Dionys.  'n.  45*;  Lir.  i.  50).  But  when 
Corioli  first  appears  in  Roman  history  it  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  tbt  Volscians,  firom  whom  it  wis 
wrested  by  the  Soman  consul  Postumot  Cotninios  at 
the  same  time  with  Longuia  and  Polltuca,  B.  c.  493. 
It  in  probable  that  all  three  were  small  towns,  and  it 
is  merely  one  of  the  fictions  of  the  poetic  legend  when 
Dionysius  and  Plntarch  represent  it  as  the  capital 
or  chief  city  of  the  Volscians.  (Lir.  ii.  33 ;  Dionys. 
Ti.  92—94 ;  Plut.  CorioL  8 ;  Val.  Max.  ir.  3.  §  4). 
Its  name  agahi  appears,  associated  with  those  of 
Satricnm,  Longnla  and  Pollnsca,  amoo.:  tlie  towns 
whicli,  according  to  the  legendaiy  history,  Ckiriolanna 
reduced  at  the  head  of  the  Volscian  armies.  (Lir. 
ii.  39 ;  Dionys.  iriii.  19.)  It  is  not  impcxibable  that 
the  fact  of  its  conqnest  by  the  Volscians  at  this 
period  is  historically  true;  we  have  no  mention  of  its 
subsequent  iate :  but  in  B.C.  443,  it  is  allnded  to  as 
if  it  were  no  longer  in  exi^tence,  the  district  disputed 
between  Ardca  and  Aricia  being  claimed  by  the  liinnans 
as  having  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  Corioli.  (Lir. 
iii.  71.)  Its  name  nerer  again  appears  in  histoiy, 
and  it  is  noticed  by  Pliny  (J.  e.)  among  the  cities  of 
Latinm  of  which  no  trace  remained  in  his  day. 

The  site  of  Corioli,  like  that  of  most  of  the  cities 
of  Latinm  mentiraied  only  in  the  early  Roman  his- 
tory, is  very  uncertain.  We  can  only  infer  from  the 
notices  of  it,  that  it  wa*  not  Toy  far  distant  from 
Antium,  and  that  its  territory  adjoined  those  of 


*  The  name  is  written  in  this  passage  KopUAo, 
which  must,  without  doubt,  be  a  mere  fiilse  reading 
{or  KopiiiAa  or  KopidXAa,  though  tlie  corruption  is 
of  very  early  date,  as  it  is  citoJ  by  Stephanus  of  By- 
santiam  under  this  form  («.  r.  Kap.'AAo.). 
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I  Ardea  and  Aricia.  Nibby  is  disposed  to  fix  it  on  a 
hill  called  MonU  Giovt,  about  19  miles  firam  Rome, 
on  the  left  of  the  modem  road  to  Porlo  iAtm 
(Antium),  near  a  spot  called /'Mtedt /Vfso.  This 
hill,  which  is  the  furthest  extremity  towards  tin 
plain  of  a  ridge  tliat  descends  from  the  Alban  HUb, 
retains  no  traces  of  ancient  buildings :  but  tl»  sit< 
is  one  well  adapted  iac  that  of  an  andeat  dtj. 
Cell  also  speaks  of  JfoiUe  GioM  as  "the  must 
eligible  position  that  could  be  assigned  to  Corioli,  if 
there  were  any  ruins  to  confinn  iL"  The  idoiti- 
ficalion  is,  however,  purely  conjectural :  a  bill  vea 
the  Otteria  ii  CivUa,  4  miles  nearer  Antiom,  mp. 
posod  by  Nibby  to  be  the  site  of  Pollusca  [Pol- 
lusca],  would  bo  at  least  as  plausible  a  positiia 
for  CoriolL  (Cell,  Top.  qf  Xome,  pp.  180—184; 
Nibby,  Diatorm,  vol.  i.  p.  513;  Abeken,  ifiMsf- 
ItoUm,  p.  66.)  [K.  H.  &] 

CORIOVALLUM  or  CORTOVALLUM,  a  plsee 
in  the  north  of  Gallia,  on  a  road  from  Csstelliiiii 
(CosseQ  to  Colonia  Agrippina  (^Cotogne),  betwtea 
Adnatnca  (Tongent)  and  juliacnm  (JuUert).  Tbs 
Antonine  Itin.  makes  it  16  Gallic  leagues  fron 
Aduatttca  to  Coriorallnm,  and  12  from  Coriovallum 
to  Jaliacnm,  The  distances  in  the  Table  are  tbs 
same,  but  in  the  Table  tb*  name  is  Cortorallum  or 
Cortovalliam,  as  it  seems.  Cortovallum  is  perbsps 
the  true  name,  as  a  pUce  named  Corten  leenis  to 
agree  very  well  with  the  distance  from  JtJien,  sad 
idso  to  preMrve  the  ancient  name.  [G.  L.] 

CORISOPITI,  a  Gallic  people,  not  mentioned  by 
any  authority  earlier  than  the  Notitia.  to  lbs 
middle  ages  the  diocese  of  Quimper  was  called  Cori- 
sopitensis,  and  it  is  therefore  certain  that  ths  Coi- 
soptti  occupied  the  diocese  of  Quimper  in  Bretagt. 
Quimper  u  now  in  the  deportmont  of  Finitten. 
There  are  good  reasons  iiir  supposing  that  the  Co- 
risopiti  were  a  small  tribe  dependent  on  the  Oosmii, 
whom  Caesar  mentions  (B.  G.  iii.  9).        [G.  L.] 

CORITANI  (Coriton),  in  Britain,  meotkmd  bf 
Pttilemy  as  having  Lindan  and  SJutge  (IJaeck 
and  Letcetler"),  for  their  towns.  [R.  G.  L] 

CO'RIUM  (KiVior:  £lh.  Kapfuriot,  Steph.  B-: 
/Tunuf),  a  town  of  Crete,  near  which  was  a  teopli 
to  Athena  (camp.  Pans.  viii.  21.  §4;  CK.N.D. 
iii.  23)  and  lake  (Kiiuni  Kapnicia).  As  there  i> 
no  other  lake  in  the  island,  Mr.  Pashky  (TVo*.  nl 
i.  p.  73 ;  compL  Hoeck,  A'reta,  vol.  I  p^  432 ;  Sieber, 
Reise,  vol.  ii.  p.  467),  from  the  identity  of  this  pb;- 
sical  feature,  fixes  tho  position  near  Uie  small  lake 
Kunia,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  S.  ed^e  of  tbs 
plain  which  runs  akwg  the  shore  (him  Ar^f* 
eastward.  [K.B.J.i 

COIUUS  {Kipms,  Maician,  p.  20;  Ptd.  n.  S. 
§  4;  Coros,  Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  8.  §  4^  a  small  fiver 
of  Carmania,  which  flows  into  the  Persian  Golf,  op- 
posite the  Isbmd  Ooracta  (now  KetslUn).  It  has  been 
supposed  that  it  is  the  same  a*  that  now  called  the 
Shur  or  Dio  Rmd.  [V.j 

CORMA  (Tac  Aim.  xii.  14),  a  small  stroun  of 
Assyria,  which  Forbiger  considers  to  have  been  en  « 
the  tributaries  of  the  Dioela.  [V.] 

CCTRMASA  or  CURMASA  {Kiffum),  a  pIsM 
which  the  Roman  consul  On.  Manlius  came  to  in  Ui 
march  described  by  Livy  (xzxriiL  15).  ItiswtitM 
Cormasa  in  Poiybius  (uii.  19).  The  TaUs  give  a 
road  from  Laodiceia  on  the  Lycni  to  Perge  ia  Psm- 
phylia.  But  Leake  {Aria  Minor,  p.  154)  lonsito 
that  "  although  the  direct  distance  (betneea  ts»- 
dioeia  and  Purge)  is  upwards  of  100  geog.  mile"! 
there  are  only  46  M.  P.  marked  in  the  Table:  ii>'>»l.<> 
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.t4  bctwaon  Themisoniam  and  Corauaa,  and  13  from 
Comiasa  to  Perge."  Ptolemy  (v.  5)  ennmeratee 
Cormasa  among  th«  citim  of  Pinidia.  It  duea  not 
teem  poesible  to  make  any  oonjectore  as  to  the  ate 
of  Cormasa.  [Q.  L.] 

CORNA'BIIorCORNA'VIL  1.  In  NorUi  Briuin, 
mentioned  by  Ptolony  as  Iving  in  the  extreme  north- 
tast  of  Scotland ;  ccoaequently  in  the  present  county 
of  Caitimas. 

2.  In  North  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
lying  east  of  the  Ordorices  {Korth  Wak$),  with 
Deuna  for  their  town.  This  gives  parts  of  Staf- 
ford, Cbeator,  and  Shropshire,  as  their  area,  [See 
DiiiMA.]  f  B.  0.  LT) 

COliNACUU  (Kipmmv),    a   tovn  in  Lower 
Pannonia,  where,  according  to  the  Notit.  Imper. 
several  detachments  of  caraliy  were  in  garrison. 
(Ptol.  iL  16.  §  S ;  Itin.  Ant  p.  243.)         [L.  &] 
COBNE'LIA  CASTRA.     [Castra.] 
CORNI'CULUM  (Kofii/IicoXor,  Dionys.;  Kipn- 
KKts,  Steph.  B. :  £lh.  KopnicoKayis,  Cwniculanns), 
an  ancient  dty  of  Latinm,  which  appears  to  have 
occupied   one  of  the  summits  of  tiie  remarkable 
ginnp  of  isolated  hills  that  rises  boldly  from  the 
plain  of  the  Campagna,  about  3  miles  fivm  the  foot 
of  the  lofty  ifonle   Gennaro  (Lucretilis  Hons). 
These  hills,  now  known  as  the  MoaticeUi,  were  callod 
in  ancient  tiroes  the  Mohtes  ComncuLAMt  (ri 
Kifmcka  Spta,  Dionys.  L  1 6) ;  both  their  principal 
summits  preeent  remains  of  ancient  cities,  and  it  is 
probable  that  one  or  other  of  these  most  have  been 
the  site  of  Coniicnlam;  but  we  have  no  informatioa 
frnn  ancient  writers  to  assist  us  in  deciding  between 
them.    Comicolnm  only  figures  in  Roman  history 
duTtttg  the-  war  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  with   the 
Latins,  when  it  is  mentioned  among  the  places  re- 
duced by  that  monarch  by  force  of  arms.    (Liv.  L 
38;  Dionys.  iii.  50.)     It  was  on  this  occasion  that, 
according  to  the  received  tradition,   Ocrisia,   the 
mother  ^  Serving  Tullius,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  as  a  captive.     (Liv.  i.  39 ;  Dionys.  iv.  I ; 
Ovid,  Fiut.  vi  628.)    At  this  time  Livy  reckons  it 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  "  Prisci  Latini."    Dionysios 
tells  us  that  it  was  strongly  fortified,  and  withstood 
a  long  siege,  but  after  its  capture  was  plundered  and 
botnt  by  Tarquin.     He  does  not  speak  of  the  city  as 
iatro^  f  and  it  is  probable  that  it  did  not  cease 
to  exiit  at  so  early  a  period.    In  tlie  list  of  the  thirty 
cities  of  the  Latin  League  given  by  Oionysius  (v. 
61),  we  find  the  Comi  (K^i/04),  who  are  probably, 
ai  suggested  by  Niebnhr,  the  citizens  of  Comiculom. 
(Niebahr,  voL  ii.  pi  17,  note  21.)     Floras  also  al- 
hides  to  Comiculum  as  having  taken  part  in  the 
*>n  of  the  Latins  against  tbe  RepMic  (i.  1 1 .  §  6), 
though  the  passage  is  so  rhetoriral,  that  little  value 
can  be  attached  to  it     Bat  in  later  times  no  mention 
is  found  o(  Comiculum,  and  it  is  only  noticed  by 
Pliny  among  the  cities  of  Latium,  of  which  no  trace 
renuuned  in  his  day.     (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.) 

The  Montes  ComicuUmi  are  a  very  striking  feature 
<if  the  Roman  Campagna.  They  form  an  isolated 
group,  wholly  detached  firom  the  main  range  of  the 
Apoinines,  consisting  of  three  rocky  peaks  of  con- 
siderable elevation,  and  very  steep  and  difficult  of 
««wa.  Notwithstanding  this,  all  three  were  in- 
habited in  the  middle  ages,  and  two  of  tliem  still  are 
so.  The  Dorthemnwtt  and  highest  of  the  three,  now 
otmpied  by  a  poor  vilUge  called  &  Angela  in  Ca- 
ponia,  presents  considerable  remains  of  ancient  walls 
of  a  very  rude  and  primitive  stylo  of  construction, 
noR  membling  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  Cy- 
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dopean  style  than  any  other  ruins  of  the  chus  in 
Latinm.  (See  the  figure  in  Gell,  Top.  of  Rome, 
p.  56.)  These  are  considered  by  Sir  W.  Gell  to  be 
the  mnains  of  Comiculum.  On  the  southernmost 
peak  stands  tbe  modern  village  of  ifonticelU,  which 
retains  no  vestiges  of  very  remote  antiquity,  but 
presents  numerona  fragments  of  buildings,  and  a 
small  temple  or  Sacellum,  constmcted  in  brick,  and 
obviously  of  the  time  of  the  Roman  empre.  Mibby, 
Abeken,  and  others  consider  this  hill  to  he  the  nte 
of  Comicnlum,  and  refer  the  more  ancient  ruins  on 
that  of  S.  Angela  to  MeduUia,  a  dty  which  must 
probably  be  placed  in  the  immediate  vidnity  of  Cor- 
niculum.  [Meoulua.1  Gell,  however,  is  of  opinion 
that  there  cnuM  never  have  been  an  ancient  city  on 
the  site  of  UonticeUi,  and  that  the  walls  at  &  An- 
geU>  must  therefore  be  those  of  Comiculom.  (Top. 
of  Rome,  pp.  55,  319;  Nibby,  DaUorni,  vol  ii.  pp. 
327, 367 ;  Abeken,  M.  I.  p.  78.)        [E.  H.  B.] 

CORNUS  (Viipms,  PtoL  iii.  3.  §  7 ;  Comi,  Itm. 
il«(.  p.  84),  a  dty  on  the  W.  coast  M  Satdiuia,  calM 
by  Livy  the  captal  of  that  part  of  the  isbmd.  It 
was  made  Ihdr  head-quarters  and  place  of  refuge  by 
the  Sardinian  tribes  who  revolted  against  the  Romans 
during  the  Second  Punic  War,  but  afler  the  defeat 
of  Hampsicora  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  prae- 
tor T.  Manlius,  B.  a  215.  (Liv.  xsiii.  40,  41.) 
Pttdemy  erroneously  reckons  it  amoig  the  inland 
towns  of  Sardinia;  the  Itinerary  places  it  on  the  road 
along  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  18  miles  from 
Bkiea,  and  the  same  distance  from  Thorros.  These 
distances  coincide  with  the  site  of  the  existing  ruins, 
which  are  still  visible  on  the  sea-ooast  between  Capo 
Nieddu  and  Capo  Matmu,  about  13  miln  K.  of 
Oriitano.  Numerous  fragments  of  buildings,  paita 
of  an  aqueduct,  necropolis,  snd  the  walls  of  the  port, 
are  still  standing.  Carthaginian  and  Roman  coins 
are  found  there  in  abundance.  (Tyndale's  Sardinia, 
voL  ii.  pp.  300,  301.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

COBOBI'LIUH,  a  town  of  Gallia,  is  placed  in  Uie 
Table  on  a  road  iWni  Durocortonun  (Reim)  to  An- 
dematunum  {Langree).  The  next  station  to  Duro- 
cortonun is  Dnrocatalannum  (^Chilont),  which  is 
omitted  in  tbe  Table.  There  is  an  old  road  fipom 
ChiloM  to  Langret  on  which  Corbeil  stands,  and 
this  mnst  be  Corbiliom  ;  yet  the  distances  do  not 
agree.  The  Table  makes  it  42  Gallic  leognes  from 
CorieU  to  Langttt,  but  the  real  distance  ia 
greater.  [G.  L.l 

COROC  (,KopiK,  Isid.  Char.  p.  8),  a  small  place 
in  Drangiana  mentioned  by  Isidoros.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  Forbiger  to  be  the  same  as  that  now 
called  Kohec  [V.] 

COROCONDAME  (KopoKovS^E^n,  Strab.  zi. 
pp.  494,  496  ;  Ptol.  v.  9.  §§  6,  8  ;  Meh^  i.  19; 
Steph.  B.  «.  v.),  a  small  pbice  cloae  to  the  Bosporus 
Cimmerina  in  the  country  of  the  Bosporani,  and 
adjoining  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  river  Anticites 
(now  A'uion).  It  gave  its  name  to  a  lake  of  some 
size,  called  Corocondamitis  (Strab.  I.  c),  which  ap- 
peare  to  have  been  formed  by  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  same  river.  There  is  some  indistinctness  in 
the  andent  accounts  of  this  district;  and,  according 
to  some,  as  Mela  (i.  19),  and  Diooysiua  Perieg.  (550^ 
Corocondame  would  seem  to  be  the  name  of  a  pe- 
ninsula or  island,  formed  by  the  Bosporus,  the  Mae- 
otia,  and  the  river.  [V.] 

CORODAMUM  PROM.  {KapiSaiwr  ixpoy),  a 
promontory  at  the  HE.  extremity  of  the  oonntiy  of 
the  Sachalitae,  immediately  without  the  straits  of 
the  Persian  gulf.    Ur.  Focster  fixes  it  at  Rat^d- 
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Bad,  tlia  eattonmnt  promontoty  in  AraUii,  ukI 
follows  Bochait  in  identifying  the  name  with  tb«t  of 
the  Joktanite  patriarch  Hadonun.  (ilraUa,  Tol.i.  pp. 
1 40 — 142.)  Others  find  Corodamum  in  Comomb 
Point,  immediatelj  north  of  Mmcai.       [G.  W.] 

COliOMANIS  (KapoMovit  nikit),  a  town  of  the 
Abucaei,  on  the  Sacer  Siaot,  at  the  NW.  eztremitj 
of  the  Persian  gulf.  Mr.  Forater  identifies  it  with 
"  the  town  of  Groan  Harb,  a  mart  of  conunerc*  on  , 
the  Persian  golf,  at  the  fixit  of  the  bay  of  Kove  t  or 
Dooat-al-Kluuma."  {AnMa,  vol.  i.  p.  363,  vol.  '< 
ttp.813.)  [G.W.] 

COKaXE  (Kofidtni:  Etk.  VJtfmmit,  Strab.riil 
p.  41 1 ;  Kofwrtiif,  Ko^wouiit,  Ka^voTot,  Strph. 
B. :  PetaHcUu),  a  town  of  Messenia,  situated  upon 
tlw  western  side  of  the  Mes-senian  ^If^  which  was  , 
aometiines  called  after  it,  the  Connaean.    (Plin.iT. 
S.  s.  7.)    According  to  Pansanias,  it  was  built  on 
the  site  of  the  Homeric  Aepeia,  at  the  time  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Messeniani  to  tiwir  natire  coontrj, 
hj  Epaminoddu ;  and  received  the  name  of  Corooeia 
becauae  Epimelides,  who  founded  the  new  town,  was  '• 
a  native  of  Corooeia,  in  Boeotia.     This  name  was  | 
changed  hj  the  Messeiiians  into  tliat  of  Corooe. 
Acconling  to  others,  Corooe  corresponded  to  tlie ' 
Homeric  Pedasos.    (Stmb.  viil  p.  360.)     In   the  ' 
acropolis  of  the  city  was  a  brazen  statoe  of  Athena, 
who  became  the  patron  deitjr  of  Corone  in  conse- 
quence ot'  her  worship  at  Coroncia.     [CoROXEU.] 
In  tlie  agora  there  was  a  statue  of  Zens  Zoter,  as  at , 
Mfissene ;  and  tliere  were  likewise  in  the  lower  citj  i 
temples  of  Artemis,  of  Dion^us,  and  of  Asclepios. , 
The  harbour  of  Corone  was  called  the  port  of  the 
Achaeans,  probablj  becanse  the  citj  belonged  to  the 
Achaean  league.     (Paus.  iv.  34.) 

Pausamas  says  that  Corone  was  sitnated  to  the 
right  of  the  Pamiaus,  close  to  the  sea,  and  at  the  foot 
of  a  monntain  called  Temathia  or  Mathia  (the  read- 
ing is  doubtful).  The  present  name  of  the  moontain  is 
Lj/kdeUmo,  at  the  foot  of  which  stands  PelalidJU,  on 
the  site  of  Corone,  in  a  small  but  fertile  plain. 
Within  the  last  few  years  a  colony  of  Mainotes  has 
Kttled  here,  and  restored  to  the  place  its  ancient 
name.  The  modem  town  ol  Koroni,  however, 
which  is  situated  npon  a  proirxutory  same  distance 
south  of  PetoUdU,  occupies  the  site  of  Asine.  It 
is  probable  that  the  inhabitants  of  Corone  migrated 
at  some  penud  to  Asine,  carrying  with  them  their 
ancient  name.     [AsiKE.] 

There  ate  considerable  remains  rf  Corone.  Part 
of  a  mole  may  still  be  traced  jutting  ont  into  the 
sea,  and  in  tbe  phun  have  been  found  foondatioos 
of  houses  and  walls,  and  some  works  of  ancient  art. 
There  are  likewise  tnces  of  the  walls  of  tbe  acro- 
polis upon  the  heights  above  the  phun. 

Corone  was  supplied  with  water  for  drinlung 
from  tbe  fountain  Platanistoo,  which  flowed  from  a 
hollow  plane  tree  20  stadia  from  the  road,  leading 
from  the  Pamisns.  Eighty  stadia  sonth  of  Corooe, 
near  the  coast,  was  the  temple  of  Apollo  Corynthns, 
the  site  of  which  is  probably  indicated  by  some  an- 
cient remains  on  the  hill  of  St.  Elias,  near  the  sea, 
abo\'e  the  village  of  KasUUa, 

Corooe,  as  already  staled,  belonged  to  the  Achaean 
league.  It  was  on  his  march  to  relieve  this  city 
tliat  Phik>poemen  was  made  prisoner,  and  put  to 
death  at  Slessene  on  tbe  following  day.  (I.iv.  xxxix. 
49.)  Plutarch,  however,  relates  that  Philnpoemen 
was  captured  on  bis  march  towards  Colonis  (Plut. 
PUiopoem.  18):  but  the  statement  of  Livy  is  the 
more  probable  one.  £Coi.uxiu£&]    Corooe  is  also 
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mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  16.  §  8).  (Laka, 
Mono,  vol.  i.  p.  439,  seq.;  Pelopoanaiaea,  p.  19S, 
seq.;  BobUye,  Reckerchtt,  ke^  p.  Ill;  CnitiDS, 
Pelopomte4o$,  vol.  ii.  p.  165,  seq.) 

CORONEIA  (Kofxirtia:  Etk.  Kofinn,  Ka^»- 
revt),  the  name  of  several  pUces  in  Greece,  derived 
from  icop4m,  a  bill.  1.  A  town  of  Boeotia,  and  a 
member  of  the  Boeotian  league,  is  described  by 
Strabo  as  sitnatod  upon  a  height  new  Mt.  UeSoua 
(ix.  p.  41 1).  Its  territory  was  called  Kofsofrnrj. 
(Strab.ix.pp.407,411.)  Tbe  town  stood  npon  aa 
insulated  hill  at  the  entrance  of  a  valley  leading 
■oathwards  to  Mt.  Helicon,  the  principal  snnunit  i 
wliich  i*  seen  at  tbe  bead  of  the  valley.  From  this 
hill  there  is  a  fine  view  over  tbe  lake  Copais,  and  at 
iu  fuot  there  is  a  broad  [dain  extending  as  far  as  the 
marshes  of  the  lake.  On  either  side  of  tbe  bill 
flowed  two  streams,  one  on  the  eastern  or  light  hand 
side,  called  Coralios  or  Cnarios,  and  tbe  other  <m 
the  left,  named  Pbalams:  a  tributary  of  tbe  latter 
was  the  Isomanttis  or  Hoptias.  [See  ^Mve,  pp.  412, 
413.]  Coroneia  is  said  to  have  been  fbonded  by  tfaa 
Boeotians  from  Ame  in  Thessaly,  after  tbey  had 
been  driven  ont  of  their  original  homes  by  the  Tbe*- 
salians;  and  they  appear  to  have  called  it  ConaKia 
after  the  Thessalian  town  of  this  name.  [See  No.  3.] 
At  the  same  time  they  built  in  the  plain  in  fraot  i 
tbe  city  a  temple  of  Athena  Itonica,  also  named  sftar 
the  one  in  Thessaly,  and  likewise  gave  to  the  river 
which  flowed  by  the  temple  the  name  of  Coarius  er 
Curalins,  after  the  Thessalian  river.  [Cikricm.} 
In  this  temple  was  held  tbe  fieetival  of  the  Pam- 
boeotia,  which  was  common  to  all  tb«  Boeotians. 
(Strab.  is.  p.  41 1 ;  Pans.  ix.  34.  §  1.)  Tbe  Thes- 
salian origin  of  Coroneia  is  also  atteated  by  Paa- 
sanias,  who  ascribes  its  foundation,  as  well  as  that 
of  Haliartos,  to  Athamas  and  hb  desceodants,  who 
came  from  Thessaly  (ix.  34.  §  7,  seq.). 

Coroneia.  is  mentiooed  by  Uoomc  in  coojunctioa 
with  Haliartus.  (/f.  ii.  503.)  In  historical  '.ima 
several  important  battles  were  fought  in  tbe  pUn  in 
front  of  the  town.  It  was  here  that  the  Athenians 
under  Tolmides  were  defeated  by  tbe  Boeotians  in 
B.  c  447,  in  consequence  of  whidi  defeat  tbe  Athe- 
nians lest  tbe  sovereiguty  which  they  had  for  some 
years  exercised  over  Boeotia.  (Thoc  L  1 13.)  Tbe 
plain  of  Corooeia  was  also  the  scene  of  tbe  victory 
gained  by  Ageeilans  over  the  Thebans  and  their 
allies  in  b.  c.  394.  (Xen.  UeU.  iv.  3.  §  15,  *eq.; 
PlnU  Ago.  17.)  In  the  Sacred  War  Corooeia  was 
twice  taken  by  the  Fhocians  imder  Ooomardios. 
(Diod.  zvi.  35,  58.)  Philip,  after  tbe  cooqcest  of 
the  Phocians,  gave  up  the  town  to  tbe  Tbebam, 
(Oem.  de  Pae.  p.  62,  PUUp.  ii.  p.  69.)  Coracia 
eapoused  the  cause  both  of  Philip  and  of  Perseus  in 
their  wars  with  the  Bomana.  (Polrb.  xx.  7,  xxrii. 
1,  xxix.  6,  a.;  Liv.  xixiii.  29,  xlii.'44,  67.) 

Pnusanias  says  (ix.  34.  §  3)  that  tbe  most  r»- 
markable  objects  in  Coroneia  were  altan  of  Hermes 
Epimelins  and  of  tbe  winds,  and  a  Uttk  bek>w  them 
the  temple  of  Hera.  Tbe  principal  remains  of  the 
ancient  city  are  those  rf  the  theatre,  of  the  temple  of 
Hen,  and  of  the  agora.  The  cians  of  Corooeia  an 
very  nn.     The  one  annexed  is  a  bemidrachma. 
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with  the  Boeoinn  sliicM  on  one  siile,  and  on  the  other 
a  full-faced  nuuk  or  Gor);onian  head,  with  the  epi- 
fraph  KOPO.  (Dodwell,  vol.  L  p-  247 ;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  Tol.  ii.  p.  13S,  seq. ;  Forchham- 
nwr,  Ildlenika,  p.  185.) 

2.  A  town  of  Thesaaly  in  Pbthiotis,  bam  which 
the  Boeotian  Coroneia  probably  derived  its  name.  It 
is  placed  by  I.eake  at  TJeutmi.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  434 ; 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  46;  Ste]^.  B.  (.  v.;  Leake,  Iforliem 
Grteee,  Tol.  iv.  p.  471.) 

CORONTA  (T<k  ti6poirra :  Eth.  Kapomtit:  near 
Pr^dhromo"),  a  small  town  in  the  interior  of  Acar- 
nania,  probably  lyinft  between  Metropolis  and  Old 
Oenia.  [Oehiadab.]  At  a  mile  from  Pr6dkromo 
Leake  disoorered  on  an  insulated  bill  the  ruins  of 
Hellenic  walls,  which  are  probably  the  remains  of 
Coroota.  (Thnc.  iL  102;  Steph.  B.  «.*.;  Leake, 
A'ortAem  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  514.) 

CORO'NUS  MONS(Kiip«»<ii,Ptol.vi.2.§4.Ti.5. 
§l,Ti.9.  §§  3, 4),  the  eastern  part  of  the  );reat  chain 
of  moontaiiis  which  extends  alon^  tlie  southern  shore 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  of  which  Orontes,  iL  Jaso- 
ninm,  and  M.  Coronns  were  the  principal  peaks. 
Cortnos  is  the  meet  eastern  of  the  three,  and  was  on 
the  borders  of  Hyrcaniaand  Parthia.  It  is  probably 
lepresented  now  by  the  monntains  between  Dam- 
gim  and  Asterabad.  [V.] 

C0ROPISSUS(KiipoTur<r<t:  Elk.  KopowuraAs), 

as  the  name  appears  on  the  coins.     It  is  Coropossus 

in  Stiabo  (p.  568,  663),  who  says  that  the  boon- 

daiy  between  the  Lycaonians  and  the  Cappadoctans 

is  the  tract  between  the  Tillaf^  Coropassus  in  Ly- 

eaenia  and  Gareathyra,  a  small  town  of  the  Cappa- 

dociiins.     The  distance  between  these  two  small 

places  was  about  120  stadia.    In  the  second  of  these 

two  passages  the  name  of  the  Cappadocian  town  is 

written  Garsaore,  which  is  the  true  name.     The 

place  is  thnefoce  near  the  western  bnder  of  Cappa- 

<loCTa,touthof  the  salt  lake  of  Tatta.    Adoptssns  in 

Ptolemy  (v.  6)  is  probably  the  same  phce.     [G.L.] 

COKOS.    [CoBius;  Ctros  Pkbsiois.] 

CORPILLI,  a  Thraeian  tribe  on  the  river  Hebrus 

(Plin.  ir.  18),  which  inhabited  the  district  of  Cor- 

piaUca  (KofrwmXuci,,  Ptol.  iu.  11.  §  9).        [L.  S.] 

C0RRA6UM,  a  fortress  of  lUyria,  of  nncertain 

nte,  taken  by  the  Bomans  in  B.  o.  200,  along  with 

the  two  other  forts  of  Gemnioin  and  Oigessos. 

(Lit.  xxxl  27.)    ' 

COHSEAE.    [CoEAMAt] 

CORSEIA  (Kopfftia).     1.  A  town  of  Boeotia, 

■■owlimes  included  in  Opnntian  Lociis,  was  the  first 

place  which  the  tiaTeller  reached  after  crossing  Mt 

Khlomd  from  Cyrtones.     In  the  Sacred  War  it  was 

laken  by  the  Phodans,  along  with  Orchomenus  and 

Camaat,    In  the  plain  below,  the  rirer  Platanins 

Joined  the  sea.     Its  site  is  probably  represected  by 

•t»  Tillage  Proetfnd,  on  the  heights  aboTe  which 

•n  the  ranains  cf  an  ancient  acropolis.    (Pans.  ix. 

**■  $  5;  Diod.  xri.  58;  Dem.  de  Fob. Leg. p.  385; 

••IW  Xsfwta  by  Steph.  B. «.».;  Leake,  Northern 

^l"*x,  ToL  iL  p.  184 :  Forchhammer,  HeUenilia, 

1.  Scykx  mentions  Ksfwdu  as  a  port  of  Boeotia 
"the  Corinthian  gulf.  It  appears  from  Pliny  that 
"""  *>s  a  aecood  town  of  this  name  in  the  western 
I*''  of  Boeotia,  and  that  it  was  distuiguished  from 
™  other  by  the  name  of  Thebae  Corsicae.  ("  The- 
<*'  <|°*e  Conicae  cognominatae  sunt  juxta  Helico- 
'"'."Plin.iT.a.s.v)  It  is  probably  represented  by 
«>•  modem  Kkoiia.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  Tol. 
^i•^&21.)  , 
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CORSI  (Keprm  or  Kofwot,  Ptd.),  a  people  of 
Sardinia,  enumerated  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
among  the  tribes  of  the  interior  of  that  island.  Thar 
name  indkates  that  they  must  have  emigrated  iixim 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Corsica,  which  is  ex- 
pressly stated  by  Pausanias,  who  adds  that  the 
strength  of  their  monptain  abodes  enabled  them  to 
maintain  their  independence  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians. In  accordance  with  this,  Ptolemy  places 
them  in  the  northern  part  of  Sardinia,  adjoining  the 
Tibulatii,  who  inhabited  its  NE  extremity,  near  to  the 
strait  that  separates  it  from  Corsica.  (Plin.  iii.  7.  s. 
13;  PtoL  iiL  3. §  6;  Pans.  x.  17.  §  8.)    [E.  H.  B.] 

CCrBSICA,  called  by  the  Greeks  CYUNL'S 
(K^of :  Eth.  Kifrios  and  Kvpycuos:  later  Greek 
writers,  however,  use  also  Kopirft  and  Kopaiica; 
IMonys.  Per. ;  Stiab. ;  Ptol.,  &c. :  the  Latin  Ethnic 
is  Corns,  which  Ovid  uses  also  for  the  adjective : 
Corsicanns  is  the  adjective  form  in  Servius  and  So- 
linus),  one  of  the  principal  islands  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, situated  to  the  N.  of  Sardinia,  from  which  it 
was  separated  only  by  a  narrow  strait.  It  was  gene- 
rally reckcned  the  tliird  in  magnitude  of  the  seTen 
great  islands  in  that  sea  (Alexius,  op.  Etutalh.  ad 
Diongi.  Per.  4 ;  Strab.  iL  p.  123),  though  other 
antfaon  gave  it  only  the  sixth  place.  (Diod.  v.  17; 
Sej)ax,  §  113.)  Pliny  says  that  it  was  ISO  miles 
long,  imd  lor  the  most  part  50  broad,  and  gives  its 
circumference  at  325  miles;  Strabo,  on  the  other 
hand,  states  its  length  at  160  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  at  70.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12;  Strab.  v.  p. 
224.)  Both  these  statements  exceed  the  truth; 
the  real  length  of  the  isbtnd  is  jnst  about  100  geo- 
graphical (125  Roman)  milea,  while  its  breadth  no- 
where exceeds  46  geographical  or  58  Roman  miles. 
Both  Sttabo  and  Diodoms  reckon  it  300  stadia  dis- 
tant from  the  island  of  Aethalia  or  Uva,  which  is 
very  httle  more  than  the  truth ;  the  former  correctly 
states  that  it  is  visible  from  the  mainland  near  Popn- 
loninm,  but  he  was  misled  by  his  guides  when  they 
led  him  to  believe  that  Sardinia  was  so  tea  The 
northern  extremity  of  Corsica,  formed  by  a  narrow 
ridge  of  mountains,  extending  like  a  great  prumon- 
tory  near  30  miles  from  the  main  body  of  the  island, 
is  distinctly  visible  frma  many  points  on  the  coast  of 
Etnuia,  and  even  from  that  of  Liguria.  The  dis- 
tance <rf  this  part  of  the  island  from  Vada  Vola- 
terrana  is  correctly  given  by  Pliny  at  62  M.P.,  but 
it  is  not  mere  than  58  from  Popnlonium,  which  is 
tlie  nearest  point  ou  the  mainland.  (Plin.  L  c; 
Strab.  T.  f.  223;  Diod.  v.  13.) 

Almost  the  whole  of  Corsica  is  occupied  by  a  range 
of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  extending  from  N.  to 
S.  from  one  extremity  of  the  island  to  the  other. 
The  highest  summits  of  this  range  attain  an  ele- 
Tatiim  of  from  8000  to  9000  feet,  and  are  in  c<aise- 

auenoe  covered  with  snow  dtiring  the  greater  part  of 
le  year;  their  sides  are  (arrowed  liy  deep  torrents, 
and  intereected  by  narrow,  crooked  valleys  or  ravines, 
while  they  are  covered  almost  throughout  with  dense 
forests.  The  vast  extent  of  these,  and  the  magni- 
tude and  excellence  of  the  timber  which  they  pro- 
duced, have  been  celebrated  in  all  ages.  (Theopbrast. 
H.  P.v.S.  §§1,2;  Dionys.  Per.  460;  Diod.  L  c.) 
But  notwithstanding  this  advantage,  as  well  as  the 
excellent  ports  with  which  the  W.  and  S,  coasts  of 
the  isbind  abound,  its  rugged  and  inaccessible  nature 
rendered  it  in  anrient,  as  they  still  do  in  modem 
times,  one  of  the  wildest  and  least  civilised  portions 
of  Sonthem  Europe.'  Theopbrastus  says  that  the 
whole  island  was  "shaggy  and  savage,"  tima  the 
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Tut  ftrwb  «i(h  wUch  it  wu  oonnd  (BM'tSn'  noi 
ftrr<f>  iftfmuirtp  rf  t\f,  I.  c).  Straho  ({Kaka 
of  th«  iniubiUBta  of  tlM  moonUin  dbtricti  u 
"  wiMer  th«n  tha  very  bmts "  (cT^i^t^  &i)- 
/>l«r,  T.  p.  224),  aad  of  M  nntuanbla  a  cha- 
racter, that  when  thej  were  bn>a|;kt  to  Borne  as 
slava  it  was  imposnble  to  make  an;  use  of  then, 
or  accustom  them  to  doniestie  habits.  The  judg- 
ment of  Diodonis  oo  this  point  is  more  iavoarable. 
He  sa^  the  Corsican  skres  were  tsc;  docile,  and 
readilj  adapted  themselves  to  the  wajs  of  dvi- 
lised  life;  and  that  the  natires  of  the  island,  thoo^h 
ignorant  of  tillage,  and  subsisting  vhally  on  meat, 
milk,  and  honey,  were  remarkable  far  their  km  of 
jnstice.  (Diod.  t.  13, 14.)  Seneca,  who  was  banished 
to  the  island  in  a.d.  41,  and  lired  there  eight  years 
in  exile,  natwvllj  takes  an  nniaToarable  view  of  it, 
and  speaks  in  exaggerated  terms  of  tlie  bamnness  of 
its  soil,  as  well  as  the  barbarism  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  nnheahhinees  of  its  climate.  (Sen.  Com.  ad 
Hth).  6.  §  4;  ABtbol.  Lat  129,  ISO.)  In  the  hitter 
respect,  howerer,  it  had  greatly  the  advantage  of  the 
neighbouring  isUod  of  Sardinia;  the  low  grounds  on 
the  R  coast  are  indeed  very  nnhealthy,  bnt  the 
greater  part  of  the  isUnd  is  free  from  the  scourge  of 
malaria ;  and  ancient  writera  speak  of  the  native 
Corsicans  as  remarkable  for  their  longevity.  (Eo- 
sUth.  ad  Dion.  Per.  456.) 

We  hava  very  little  infrnmation  as  to  the  origin  of 
tiie  lutive  population  of  Corsica,  bat  there  seams 
little  donbt  that  it  was  derived  principally  from  a 
Lignrian  source.  This  is  the  opinioo  irf  Seoaca, 
though  he  tells  us  that  there  were  some  tribes  in  the 
Island  of  Spanish  or  Iberian  extraction, whose  manners 
and  dress  resembled  those  of  the  Cantabrians,  and 
appears  inclined  to  regard  Uiese  as  the  earliest  in- 
habitants, and  the  Ligurians  as  stibaeqoent  settlers. 
(Sen.  Lc.  8.)  Solinis,  however,  following  aatbors 
now  lost,  who  had  written  fully  concerning  Clorsica, 
expressly  ascribes  its  first  population  to  tiie  Ligurians, 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  legend  which  derived 
its  name  from  a  Lignrian  woman  of  the  name  of 
Corsa,  who  was  fkbled  to  have  first  discovered  and 
visited  its  shores.  (Soils.  3.  §  3;  Enstatfa.  i  e.; 
Isiiior.  Origg.  xiv.  6.)  We  are  expressly  told  that 
Corsica  was  tha  native  name  of  tha  isbind,  adopted 
from  them  by  the  Romans  (Diod.  v.  13 ;  Dionys.  Per. 
459);  the  origin  of  that  of  Cymni,  by  which  it  was 
known  to  the  Greeks,  is  wholly  unknown,  though 
late  writers,  as  u.sual,  derived  it  from  a  hero  Cymus, 
whom  they  pretended  to  be  a  son  of  Hercules. 

The  island  appears  to  have  been  early  known  to 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Phocaeans  founded  tba  dty  of 
Alalia  on  its  eastern  coast  as  early  as  B.C  .564. 
(Herod.  L  165;  Seneca,  Lc)  Twenty  years  later 
they  established  themselves  in  much  greater  force, 
but  after  a  stay  of  only  a  few  yean  were  compelled 
to  abandon  it  again  [Aleria]  ;  and  from  this  period 
we  hear  nothing  more  of  Greek  colonies  on  the  island. 
According  to  Diodoms,  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  had 
nnited  their  arms  with  tlie  Carthaginians  to  expel  tha 
Phocae.ins,  established  their  anthority  over  the  island, 
in  which  they  founded  the  city  of  Nicaea  (a  name 
that  certainly  appears  rather  to  point  to  a  Greek 
origin),  and  exacted  from  the  inhabitants  a  tribute  of 
resin,  wax,  and  honey.  (Diod.  v.  13.)  Their  su- 
premacy fell  with  the  decline  of  their  naval  power, 
and  Corsica,  as  well  as  Sardinia,  appears  to  have 
been  in  a  state  of  dependency,  if  not  of  subjection,  to 
Cartilage  at  the  time  of  the  First  Punic  War.  On 
this  account  it  was  attacked,  m  b.  c.  259,  by  a  B»- 
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man  fleet  nnder  L.  Seipio,  who  took  tie  city  <f 
Aleria,  and  oompelkd  tiia  inluUtaats  to  ackioa- 
ledge  the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  and  give  hostages  fcr 
their  fidelity.  (Zonar.  viii.  11;  Fkr.  it  2.  §  1(; 
Liv.  Kpit  zvii. ;  OreU.  Iiucr.  552.)  It  is  jiMk 
that  the  sohmission  of  the  wiM  tribes  of  the  nstiie 
Corsicans  was  at  this  time  little  more  than  noainal; 
and  after  the  close  of  tba  First  Punic  War  we  M 
them  again  repeatedly  in  ana*,  togetho-  with  tbdr 
neighbours  the  Sardinians;  at  length,  in  K.C.  231, 
C.  Papirins  Uaso  is  said  to  have  e&ctnally  tubdHJ 
them,  for  which  he  claimed  the  hooour  of  a  trionplL 
(Zonar.  viiL  18;  Lir.  Epit.  xx.;  Fast  Capit.)  ¥tt 
long  after  thii,  repeated  revolts  attest  the  iiiptHwt 
nature  of  their  subjection;  aod  the  victoria  cf  ibt 
Roman  praeton  appear  (o  hava  afiected  mithing  be- 
yond a  nominal  submission,  and  the  payment  of  m 
occasional  tribute.  (Liv.  xL  19,  34,  xlii.  7,  21.) 
Before  the  cicae  of  the  Republic,  however,  the  mari- 
time parts  of  the  island  at  least  wai«  bnngfat  ante 
complete  subjection,  and  two  colonies  of  Bomaa  dti- 
lens  were  esUblished  on  its  E.  coast,  that  of  Marians 
by  Marine,  and  Aleria  by  SuUa.  (Plin.  iil  6.  s.  13; 
Mel.  il  7.  §  9 ;  Seneca,  Com.  ad  Beh.  8.  $  2.) 
This  example,  however,  was  not  followed:  and  note 
the  Roman  empire  little  pains  wen  taken  to  extnl 
tha  civilisation  of  Italy  to  an  island  which  was  le- 
garded  as  wild  and  inhoapitaUe.  Even  is  tba  timt 
of  Augustas,  Stiabo  describes  the  mountain  tribes  of 
the  interior  as  subsisting  principally  by  robbery  sad 
plunder;  while  the  Roman  governors  from  time  to 
time  made  an  attack  upon  their  fastitesaes,  aodcanitd 
off  a  number  of  prisonen,  whom  they  sold  as  als>e& 
(Strab.  V.  p.  224.)  The  fact  that  it  was  selected s> 
a  place  of  baaishment  for  political  exiles  (of  wkidi 
Seneca  was  tha  moat  illnstrioas  example)  in  itself 
shows  the  unfavourable  estimation  in  which  it  ms 
held.  Its  name  only  oace  oceura  in  the  histoiy  <f 
this  period,  during  the  civil  wars  of  a.b.  69,  when  s 
vain  attempt  was  made  by  Dedmus  Pacarios  Is 
arouse  the  Corsicans  in  {svonr  «f  Vitellius,  thau^ 
their  coasts  were  exposed  to  the  fleet  of  Otfaa  (Taa 
But.  ii.  16.)  Under  tha  Braaao  Bepoblic,  Ceiaca 
had  been  nnited  in  one  province  with  Ssrdintt,  and 
subject  to  the  same  praetor.  TaciUis  speaks  of  it 
apparently  as  having  then  a  separate  Procurator,  M 
thu  was  probably  exceptioaal.  After  the  time  of 
Constantine,  however,  the  two  islands  were  sepanted, 
and  each  had  its  own  gorenicr,  with  the  title  of 
Praeaes.  (Not.  Dign.  ii.  ppi  6,  64 :  P.  Diac.  iL  22.) 
The  seat  of  government  was  probably  at  Aleria.  On 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empre,  Comic*  fell  into  the 
hands  of  tha  Vandals,  from  whom  it  was  wnsted  by 
Belisarins,  bnt  was  again  oonqoand  by  the  GaUa 
under  Totila.  (Procop.  B.  V.  iL  5,  B.  G.  iv.  24.) 
rt  was,  however,  recovered  by  the  Exarchs  of  Ba- 
venna,  and  continued  a  dependency  of  the  ByiantiBe 
empre,  till  it  was  conquered  in  the  eth  centniy  by 
the  Saracens. 

The  physical  character  of  Corsica  has  been  al- 
ready adverted  to.  The  great  chain  of  nnoataias 
which  fills  up  almost  the  whole  island  af^moacbes, 
however,  somewhat  nearer  to  the  W.  than  the  E. 
coast;  the  iiirmer  is  in  conseqnence  extremely  ra;^ 
and  brdcen  by  great  moontaia  promontories,  with 
deep  bays  between  them,  many  of  which  afibnl  n- 
cellent  harbonra,  thoogh  these  are  rendered  roo- 
paratively  useless  by  the  difficulty  of  common  ration 
with  the  interior.  The  £.  coast,  <m  the  eontniy, 
is  lower  and  more  r^ular,  presenting  a  neariy  na- 
broken  line  for  a  distance  of  75  miles,  from  tta 
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«eig}ib<nihoaa  of  iBotiiatotheGulf  of /Vfo  VudUoi 
bnt  near  its  soatheni  extremitj  this  also  is  indented 
by  two  deep  inlets,  one  of  which,  called  in  ancient 
times  the  Portns  Syncnsanos  (now  Porlo  Vecekio'), 
eonstitates  a  harbour  of  first-rate  excellence.  (Diod. 
T.  3.)  The  central  mass  of  the  mountain  chain, 
now  called  the  Monte  Rotoado,  a  apparently  that 
which  ii  called  by  Ptolemy  the  Mons  Aoieos  (rh 
Xpmram  tpos).  It  is  in  this  gronp  that  the  two 
principal  rivers  of  the  island  have  their  rise;  the 
Bhotanos  of  Ptolemy,  now  known  as  the  Tavignaao  f 
and  the  Tuola  or  Tavola  (Tov^at  or  Tav6kas'),  now 
called  the  Ch^.  Both  of  these  flow  from  W.  to  E., 
and  enter  the  sea,  the  first  near  the  colony  of  Aleria, 
the  second  dose  to  that  of  Mariana.  The  other 
rirers  of  the  island  are  of  inferior  magnitude;  of 
those  which  flow  to  the  W.  coast,  Ptolemy  mentions 
the  Chtidins  (KipictSus),  which  is  probably  the  mo- 
dem i^iumone;  and  the  Locras,Ticariiis,  andPitanns, 
which  cannot  be  identified  with  any  certainty.  The 
Hiems  or  Sacer  flnrius  ('Ufxii  ■*&rafu>s^,  which  he 
places  DO  the  E.  coast,  S.  of  Aleria,  may  probably  be 
the  Fwme  Orbo ;  and  the  Valerius  (OuoA^ot  or 
OnoAf'fHoi),  described  by  him  as  entering  the  sea  in 
the  middle  of  the  N.  coast,  can  be  do  other  than  the 
small  stream  now  called  the  Cigno,  which  flows  by 
&  j'torenso. 

The  same  author,  to  whom  ve  are  indebted  for 
what  little  information  we  possess  concerning  the 
ancient  geography  of  Corsica,  gives  as  the  names  of 
a  noraber  of  beadianda,  and  bayii  or  harbours;  bnt 
Toy  finr  of  these  can  be  identified  with  any  approocli 
to  certainty.  A  glance  at  a  good  map  will  show 
how  imgalar  and  broken  is  the  whole  W.  coast  of 
the  island,  so  that  it  is  idle  t«  ohooee  a  few  out  of 
the  number  of  bold  headlands  and  deep  inlets  that  it 
ptescDts,  and  assume  them  to  be  those  intended  by 
Ptolemy.*  The  northernmost  point  of  the  island, 
now  called  Capo  Corto,  appears  to  be  that  called  by 
ium  the  Sacred  Promontory  ('Upbn  ixpoy);  and  the 
•oothein  extremity,  near  Bomfacio,  tma/  be  that 
vhich  he  calls  SUuianum,  adjoining  which  was  a 
dty  of  the  same  name  (Maputfiv  ixpov  xcd  xdXis). 
Between  these  (proceeding  from  N.  to  S.  along  the 
W.  coast  of  the  island)  he  enumerates :  Tilox  Pr., 
the  Caesian  shore  (Kaialat  myiaXjis),  the  Attian 
Pr,  the  Gulf  of  Gasalns,  the  Prom,  of  ViribaUum, 
tb«  Bhoetian  tnonntain,  the  Prom,  of  Khium,  the 
Sandy  Shore  CAw^t  iuya\6s),  the  Portus  Titi- 
•aos.  The  Portus  Syracusanns  in  the  SE.  part  of 
lie  island  is  probably,  as  a'ready  observed,  the  Gulf 
«f  Porto  Vecchio.    (PtoL  iii.  2.  §§  3—5.) 

Oar  knowledge  of  the  internal  geography  of  the 
»lsod  is  extremely  ngue  and  uncertain.  Neither 
Sttabo  nw  Pliny  give  us  the  names  of  any  of  the 
tribes  into  which  the  native  population  was  doubt- 
leu  divided.  The  former  says  merely  that  some 
{"ts  of  the  island  were  habitable,  and  contained  the 
towns  of  the  Blesini,  Charax,  Eniconiae,  and  Vapancs. 
(Stiab.  V.  p.  224.)  piiny  tells  us  that  Ck>nica  con- 
tained thirty-three  "  civiutes,"  besides  the  two  Ro- 
man colonies,  bnt  without  giving  the  names  of  any. 

*  Mannert  and  Beichart  have  endeaToored  to  as- 
sign the  position  of  all  these  points  mentioned  by 
P'oloniy,as  well  as  the  obscure  towns  enumerated  by 
aim;  bnt  the  entire  divergence  of  their  results  suffi- 
ciently shows  how  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed 
<>im  them.  It  has  not  been  thought  worth  while  to 
fepeat  a  list  of  mere  conjectures!  tney  an  both  given 
by  Forbiger. 
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Ptolemy,  on  the  contmy,  gives  ns  the  following  list: 
"  The  Cervini  occupy  the  W.  side  beneath  the  Golden 
Moimtain;  then  follow  the Tarrabenii,  the  Titiani,  the 
Balatonii.  The  most  northerly  promontory  is  occupied 
by  the  Vanaceni ;  next  to  whom  come  the  Cilebensii, 
then  the  Licnini,  Hacrini,  Opini,  Simbri,  and  Cuma- 
ceni,  and  furthest  to  the  S.  the  Subosani "  (iii.  2. 
§  6).  Nothing  mon  is  known  of  any  of  these  ob- 
Bcnro  tribes,  who,  as  Ptolemy  expressly  tells  ns, 
dwelt  only  in  scattered  villages;  besides  these,  he 
enumerates  14  toumt  in  the  interior,  all  of  which  are 
utterly  unknown.  Even  those  towns  which  be 
places  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  any  approach  to  certainty,  their  po- 
sition depending  on  tLoee  of  the  promontories  and 
bays,  the  geography  of  which  (as  already  obser\'ed) 
is  extremely  vague.  The  names  of  these  plares  are 
as  follows;  Urcinium  {Oiipiclviov),  Pauca  {I\avKa)j 
Ficaria  (tiKopia),  and  Marianum,  near  the  promon- 
tory of  the  same  name.  On  the  E.  coast  our  data 
are  rather  more  precise;  the  site  of  the  two  Roman 
colonies  of  Alkbia  and  Mariasa  being  known  with 
certainty.  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  also  gives  us 
a  line  of  road  (the  only  one  in  the  island)  along  this 
coast  from  Mariana  to  Pallae,  a  city  mentioned  also 
by  Ptolemy,  which  was  probably  situated  at  the  bead 
of  the  gulf  called  the  Portus  Syracusanns.  The 
intermediate  stations  between  this  and  Aleria  are  the 
Portns  Favonii  (still  called  Porto  Favorte,  and  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  *iXaivtou  Xi/i^v  of  Ptolemy), 
and  Praesidium,  half  way  between  Portus  Favonii 
and  Aleria,  probably,  from  its  name,  a  mere  military 
post.  (/(m.^n(.  p.  85;  Ptol.  iii.  2.  §5.)  Besides 
these,  Ptolemy  mentions  Rubra  and  Alista,  which  ha 
places  between  the  Portns  Syracusanns  and  Aleria; 
and  the  towns  of  Mantinum,  Clunium,  Genturia,  and 
Canelate,  all  of  which  ore  to  be  sought  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  isknd,  N.  of  Mariana.  Nicaca,  which 
from  its  name  would  appear  to  have  been  a  Greek 
colony,  but  is  called  by  Diodorus  (v.  13)  a  Tyrrhe- 
nian one,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  geographers, 
and  its  position  is  quite  unknown.  It  is  a  plausible 
conjecture  of  Clnverios  that  it  was  the  same  place 
afterwards  called  Mariana. 

Of  the  natural  productions  of  Corsica,  the  chief, 
as  already  observed,  is  timber,  of  which  it  furnished 
an  almost  unlimited  supply.  Theophrastus  speaks 
with  especial  admiration  of  the  pine  and  fir  trees 
that  grew  on  the  island,  and  of  which  the  Romana 
made  great  nso  for  their  fleets.  (Theophr.  H.  P.  v. 
8.  §  1.)  The  same  forests  produced  resin  and  pitch, 
and  abounded  in  wild  bees,  so  that  wax  and  honey 
were  in  all  ages  among  the  chief  exports  of  the  island, 
and  we  find  the  Coisicans  on  one  occasion  compelled 
to  pay  200,000  pounds  of  wax  as  a  punishment  for 
their  revolt.  (Liv.  xlii.  7;  Diod.  T.  13 ;  Plin.  xxi. 
14.  s.  49.)  The  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  was 
fiuppoecd  by  some  writers  to  arise  from  their  abund- 
ant use  of  honey  as  an  article  of  food.  (Steph.  B. 
t.  V.  Kipns.)  Yet  the  Corsican  honey  bad  a  bitter 
taste,  owing  to  the  bees  feeding  on  the  box  trees, 
which  rendered  it  unpalatable  to  strangers.  (Theophr. 
B.P.  iii.  IS.  §  5;  Diod  !.&;  Viig.  £cl.  ix.  30; 
Ovid,  Amor.  i.  12.  10.)  Sheep,  goats,  and  cattle 
were  also  abundant,  though  the  former  were  allowed 
to  run  almost  wild  about  the  mountains.  (Pol.  xii. 
4.)  But  the  ishuid  produced  little  com,  and  even 
nnder  the  Roman  empire  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees', 
vines,  and  olives  was  almost  wholly  neglected. 
(Senec  Cobs,  cfl  Helv.  9.  §  2;  Anihol.  Lat  130.) 
Of  wild  animals,  according  to  Polybiua,  there  wen 
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fonod  abnnJiiiee  of  ibxn  and  nbbUi,  Int  no  woItm, 
hares,  or  deer;  the  wild  goat  also  wu  tmknown,  but 
the  wild  sheep  or  monsmon  (jaic^umi)  wu  {bund  in 
the  monntains  of  Corsica,  as  well  as  of  Sardinia, 
fitrabo  mentions  it  in  the  latter  island  only,  but  it  is 
(till  common  to  them  both.  (PoL  xiL  3,  4.)  Th« 
mines  of  Coreica  seem  to  hare  been  De{;lec1«d  bj  the 
Romans ;  bat  its  K'l'ut*!  which  is  of  a  yaj  fine 
qnality,  was  worked  for  architectnral  porpoees;  and 
the  Boman  quarries  in  two  little  islets  a  few  miles 
from  Bonifacio,  at  the  sonthem  extremity  of  Cor- 
sica, are  still  risible.  (Valery,  Vogage.  en  Cone, 
chap.  80.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CORSOTE  {KapcAn,,  Xea  Anab.  i.  5.  §  4),  a 
town  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  river  Mascas,  where 
Cyras  passed  three  days  on  his  march  against  his 
brother  Artaxerxes.  It  is  described  by  Xenophun 
as  deserted,  and  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
writer.  It  has  been  conjectured  by  Rcnnell  (/Ku»- 
(ratMHU  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thoutand,  pi 
103)  that  it  may  be  represented  by  some  lar)^ 
ruins,  now  called  Erti  or  Inah,  which  were  ob- 
served by  the  travellers  Balbi  and  Ranwolf,  when 
passing  down  the  Euphrates.  Xenophon  states  that 
the  ttascaa  flowed  round  Cotsote:  perhaps  the  town 
was  situated  at  the  Junction  of  the  Euphrates  and 
that  river.  [V.] 

CORSTORPITUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
first  Itineiai7,  Probably  Corbridge  in  Northum- 
berland. [R.  G.  L.] 

CORSYMUS  or  CORSTNUS.  It  appears,  from 
the  coins  of  Aphrodisias,  in  Caria,  that  there  was  a 
river  Corsymus,  or  Corsynns,  there.  In  the  article 
Aphrodisias  the  river  is  named  Mosynns.  The 
name  in  the  editions  of  Harduin  and  Sillig  (Plin.  r. 
29)  is  Orsinus.  Harduin  says  that  the  editions  of 
I'liny  have  Moasinus.  It  seems  likely  that  Corsynus 
or  Corsymus  is  the  true  name,  and  that  the  other 
forms  are  corruptions.  [Q.  L.] 

CORTERATE,  a  town  in  Gallia,  placed  by  the 
Table  on  the  road  from  Bardigala  (^Bordeaux)  to  Ve- 
aunna  (^Perigueux),  The  place  seems  to  be  Coutrat, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Dordogne.  [G.  L.] 

CORTO'NA(KcipT<w'a,  Ptol. :  Etk.  Cortonensis  : 
Cortona),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  of 
the  inland  cities  of  Etruria,  situated  on  a  lofty  hill 
between  Arretium  and  Clusium.  It  was  distant 
only  about  9  miles  from  the  Lacos  Tnsimenus. 
There  is  great  confusion  about  its  ancient  name. 
The  Greek  legend  which  represented  it  as  fonndod 
by  Dsrdanns,  called  it  CoRrrHca,  a  form  frequently 
used  in  consequence  by  the  Latin  poets.  (Virg.  A  en. 
Hi.  167—170,  vii.  S06— 210,  &c.;  SiL  Ital.  iv. 
721,  T.  122.)  But  there  ia  little  donbt  that  this 
was  a  mere  transplanting  of  a  Greek  tradition 
(Mttller,  Etnuher,  vd.  i.  p.  277),  and  the  native 
name  seems  to  have  been  Cortona,  or  some  form 
closely  resembling  it.  Dionysius  writes  the  name 
Croton,  and  says  it  was  changed  to  Cortona  (which 
he  writes  KoSoprla,  probably  an  error  of  the  MSS. 
for  KopBvria),  when  it  received  a  Roman  colony. 
Livy,  however,  calls  it  Cortona  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  without  any  allasioo  to  its  having  changud 
Its  name.  The  confusion  between  Cor  and  Cro  is 
BO  natural  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  Greeks  should 
write  it  Kpirw,  even  if  the  Roman  form  was  the 
correct  one :  bat  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Ktrascaua,  who  did  not  ose  the  letter  o,  would  have 
written  the  name  KPVTVNA,  as  they  wrote  Pa- 
pluna  for  Populoniam.  (Dionys.  L  26  ;  Steph. 
Bya.  (.  V.  Kpirw,   HQller,  I  c  pp.  268,  277.) 
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Polybtos,  IxnreTer  (iiL  82),  writes  <Ik  name  Kif» 
T^fioi',  and  there  can  he  no  doabt  that  the  Tfn- 
raia,  in  Tyrrhenia,  of  Lycophron  and  TheopaniiBs, 
th*  foundation  of  irfaich  was  ascribed  by  tlis  l*U<r 
to  Ulyases,  is  merely  a  corruption  of  the  tame  mat. 
(Lycophr.  AUx.  806 ;  Theopomp.  op.  Tati.  ad  kx.) 

All  accounts  agree  in  representing  Cortcoa  as  cm 
of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Etroria,  and  at  a  var 
early  period  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  «•• 
federation.  Dionysius  expressly  tells  us  that  it  *a 
originally  an  Umbrian  city,  and  was  vrestid  6am 
that  people  by  the  Pelasgians.  (Dicuys.  L  2a)  tt 
is  evidently  to  the  Petatgie  city  only  that  the  kgail 
of  its  foundalioo  by  Dardanus,  to  which  so  pnminiit 
a  place  has  been  assigned  by  Virgil,  can  be  nStmi: 
various  other  legendis  also  appear  to  point  to  tht 
same  connection,  and  may  be  ccnsidered  as  jmmf 
that  the  Pelasgic  character  of  the  inhabitants  na 
strongly  marked  and  recognised  by  the  Gndo. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  high  anthonty  rf  Miebobr, 
it  seems  impceaible  to  admit  the  view  of  Dimyiiu, 
who  refers  to  this  city  and  not  to  Creston  in  Thntt, 
the  statement  of  Herodotus  concraning  the  langiugt 
spoken  by  the  Pelasgians  in  his  day.  (Hered.  L  57; 
Diooys.  i.  29.  On  this  much  disputed  qoestion  con- 
pare  Niebnhr,  voL  I  p.S4,  note  89 ;  Mailer,  £<n«ler, 
vol.  L  p.  94 — 98;  Lepsius,  TgrrheniMche  Pdayr, 
p.  18,  &c.)  Dionysius  represents  Cortona  as  iixag 
been  made  by  the  Pelasgians  a  stronghold  and  conn 
of  operations  from  whence  they  gradually  extaM 
their  arms  over  the  rest  of  Etraria  :  and  it  is, 
doubtless,  with  reference  to  this  statenient  tli< 
Stcphanus  cf  Byzantium  terms  it  the  roetropolis  cf 
the  Tyrrhenians.  (Dionys.!.  SO;  Steph.  Byi-aa 
KpirTur.)  There  are,  indeed,  circnmstances  vini 
would  lead  ns  to  infer  that  the  dominiui  cf  Uk 
Etruscans,  properly  so  called  (the  Rasena),  was  ihe 
extended  from  Cortona,  or  its  neighbouihood,  onr 
the  more  southern  parts  of  Etruria  ;  and  it  wcoU 
be  a  natural  stirmise  that  Dionysius  had  nude  s 
oonfnsioa  between  the  Pehngian  Tyrrhenisns  ai 
the  Etmscans  proper  :  bat  it  seems  more  pnbalilr 
that  both  conquests  may  really  have  eminstwl  fina 
the  same  quarter.    [Etruria.] 

Important  as  is  the  part  which  Cortom  besn  is 
these  early  traditions,  it  ia  singular  bow  littk  n 
subsequently  hear  of  it.  There  can  be  no  dinbl 
that  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Etnsns 
confederation :  and  hence  in  B.C.  310  Livy  spob 
of  Perusia,  Cortona,  and  Arretium,  as  at  that  pnM 
among  the  chief  cities  of  Etruria  ("ftnue  ciptt 
Etruriae  popnlorum."  Liv.  ix.  37.)  They  ni  th" 
occcasion  obtained  a  peace  fca'  30  yean,  which  fi 
soon  broken ;  bnt  the  luune  of  Cortona  is  not  sfiui 
mentioned :  and  we  have  no  account  of  the  tune  at 
which  it  fell  under  the  subjectiim  of  Rome.  Ia  the 
Secfflid  Panic  War  it  ia  incidentally  ni«olion«l : 
Hannibal  having  marched  beneath  its  walk,  anl 
laid  waste  its  territory  just  before  the  battle  of  the 
Thrasymenian  Lake  (Pol.  iii.  82 ;  Liv.  ixii.  4), 
but  the  inaccessible  position  of  the  city  itsdf  no- 
dered  it  secure  £n>m  attack.  At  the  same  time  tha 
broad  and  fertile  valley  beneath  it  offered  no  obstacle 
to  the  march  of  an  army,  and  it  is  probably  for  tbis 
reason  that  we  hear  so  little  of  Cortona  in  histoy 
successive  swarms  of  invaden  having  swept  past  it, 
without  caring  to  attack  its  almost  impcegoaUe 
position.  We  learn  incidentally  from  Dioiiwta 
(i.  26)  that  Cortona  had  received  a  Roman  ntov 
not  long  before  his  time :  there  can  be  no  donbt  that 
tills  must  be  referred  to  the  times  of  Snlb,  and  t>.al 
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it  was  oM  of  the  cities  of  Etniria,  wfaicli  he  repeopled 
after  liis  deruUtion  of  tliat  coonti^.  (Znmpt,  dt 
CoUm.  p.  252.)  It  WIS  not  gabseqoently  renewed, 
mid  therefore  does  not  figure  in  the  lists  either  of 
Plinj  or  Ptolemy  ss  a  colony.  Both  those  anthors, 
however,  mention  it  among  the  tovns  of  Etmria 
(Flin.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ;  Ptd.  iii.  1.  §  48) :  but  this  is 
the  last  notice  of  its  existence  in  ancient  times, 
though  inscriptions  prove  it  to  have  continued  to 
sabsist  nnder  the  Bomaa  Empire.  (Goii,  Inter.  Etr. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  361 — 398.)  It  became  an  episcopal  see 
in  the  nHj  ages  of  Christianity,  and  probably  never 
ceased  to  exist,  thoogh  no  trace  of  it  is  again  found 
in  history  till  the  13th  century. 

The  modem  city  of  Cortona  (which  is  still  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  with  abont  5000  inhabitants)  retains  the 
site  of  the  ancient  one,  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill, 
•Imost  deserving  to  be  termed  a  mountain,  and  ex- 
tending from  its  highest  point  down  a  steep  slope 
fiacing  towards  the  W.,  so  that  the  gate  at  its  lowest 
extremity  is  about  half  way  down  the  hilL  The 
ancient  city  was  of  oblong  form,  and  about  two  miles 
in  drcumfeieuce ;  the  cirenit  of  its  walls  may  be 
easily  traced,  as  the  modem  ones  are  for  the  most 
part  based  upon  them,  though  at  the  higher  end  of 
tile  dty  they  enclosed  a  oonsidetably  wider  space. 
"  Tliey  may  be  traced  in  fragments  more  or  less 
preeenred  lUmoet  entirely  round  the  city,  and  are 
composed  of  zectangiilar  blocks  of  great  size,  ar- 
ranged without  much  regularity,  thoogh  with  more 
regard  to  horizontality  and  distinct  courses  than  is 
observable  in  the  walls  of  Voltena  or  Popnlonia, 
and  often  joined  with  great  nicety  like  the  masonry 
of  Flesole."  ..."  The  finest  relic  of  this  regular 
masooty  at  Cortona,  and  perhaps  in  all  Italy,  is  at 
a  spot  called  Terra  Mozza,  outside  the  Fortress,  at 
the  highest  part  of  the  dty,  where  is  a  fragment 
120  feet  in  length,  composed  of  bludu  of  enormous 
magnitude.  They  vary  from  2}  to  9  feet  in  height, 
and  from  6  or  7  feet  or  1 1  and  12  in  length ;  and 
are  sometimes  as  mach  or  more  in  depth."  The  ma' 
terial  of  which  they  are  composed  is  a  grey  sandstone 
mncfa  resembling  that  of  Fietole.  (D«mis,  £lrttria, 
ToL  ii.  p.  436.)  A  few  other  fragments  of  Etruscan 
constraction  similar  to  the  above,  are  foond  within 
the  walls  of  the  dty :  but  only  one  trifling  remnant 
of  a  Koman  building.  Outmde  the  lower  gate,  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  is  a  cojious  monument  called  the 
T(mdia  di  Pitagora  (from  the  confusion  commonly 
Bode  between  Cortona  and  Crotona),  which  was  in 
reality  an  Etruscan  tomb,  constracted  <tf  vest  blocks 
and  slabs  of  stone,  instead  of  being  excavated  in  the 
rock,  as  was  their  more  common  practice.  A  re- 
markable mound,  commonly  called  II  MeUme,  which 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  near  Caimucia,  has 
been  also  proved  by  excavation  to  be  sepnlchral. 
Mnmerous  minor  relics  of  antiquity  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Cortona,  and  are  preserved  in  the  Museum 
there  :  this  is  more  rich  in  bronzes  than  pottery, 
and  among  the  former  is  a  bronze  lamp  of  large 
size,  which  for  beauty  of  workmanship  is  considered 
to  sorpass  all  other  specimens  of  this  description  of 
Etroscan  ait.  (Dennis,  Le.  p.  442 :  who  has  given 
a  full  acoonnt  of  all  the  ancient  remains  still  visible 
at  Cortona.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

CORTOBIACUM.  The  Kotitia  mentions  the 
Cntoriacenses  as  under  the  command  of  the  general 
cf  the  cavalry  in  the  Galliae.  The  Cortoriacenses 
imply  a  place  Cortoriacnm,  which  was  afterwards 
written  Cortricum,  and  is  now  Courtrai,  in  the  Bel- 
ipao  proTinoe  of  West  FUnden.    In  th«  Ca^tu- 
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laries  of  Charlei  the  Bold,  a.  u.  853,  the  Pagns 
CurtridsQs  is  mentioned  between  "Adertisns  et 
Flandra."  The  Flemish  name  of  Courtrai  is  Cor- 
Uryk.    (D'Anville,  Nolict,  (fe.)  [G.  L.] 

CORTUOSA,  a  town  of  Etruria,  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Romans,  b.  c.  388.  (Liv.  vi.  4.) 
It  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  territory  of 
Tarquinii,  and  a  mere  dependency  of  that  dty,  as 
well  as  Contenebra,  mentioned  in  the  same  passage. 
Both  are  otherwise  wholly  unknown.        [E.  H.  B.] 

CORT  (VLipv,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  96),  according  to 
Ptolemy,  an  island  in  the  Sinus  Argaricus,  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  pemnsula  of  Hindoetan.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  pUce  which 
he  describes  elsewhere  (vii.  1 .  §  U  )  as  a  promontory :. 
KMpv  ixpor  t4  Kol  KoAAi7(ico>',  —  implying  that  it 
bore  also  the  name  of  Calligicnm.  There  can  b» 
litUe  doubt  that  the  name  is  preserved  in  the  present 
Bamiuram  or  iZoiminain  Kor.  [CoLCHl;  Go- 
LIS.]  [V.] 

CORTBANTIUM.     [Hamaxitob.] 

CORYBISSA.     rScKPais.] 

CORY'CiUM.    [DsLPHi.1 

CO'RYCDS(KdpvKot:  EVt.KMiiiKU)s,Viup«Ki6. 
•nit).  1.  In  Lycia,  is  mentioned  in  the  Stadiasmus, 
which  places  it  betwen  Olympus  (^UeUlUath)  and 
Phaselis.  This  agrees  with  Strabo,  who  speaks  of 
the  KaipvKOi  idyiak6s,m  the  coast  of  Lycia  (p.  666). 
The  Turks  call  tbis  coast  north  of  Olympus,  Tchiral^. 
(Beaufort,  Karamania,  p.  47.) 

2.  The  name  of  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of 
Cilida  Tracheia.  (Strab.  p.  670.)  Cape  Corycua 
is  now  Korghoz,  plainly  a  corruptico  of  the  andent 
name.  After  mentioning  the  Calycadnus,  Strabo — 
whose  description  proceeds  from  west  to  east  — 
mentions  a  rock  called  Foedle;  then  Anemurium,  a 
promontory  of  the  same  name  as  the  other  [Akb- 
uukium]  ;  then  the  ishmd  Crambnsa,  and  the  pro- 
montory Gorycns,  20  stadia  above  which — that  is, 
20  stadia  inland — is  the  Cotydon  cave.  Beaufort 
found  it  difficult  to  sdeet  a  point  which  shonid  cor- 
respond to  this  Anemurium.  North  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Calycadnus  he  found  "  two  decayed  and  unin- 
habited fortresses,  called  Korgko*  Kalaler {astiei)i 
the  one  standing  on  the  mainland,  and  connected 
with  the  rains  of  an  andent  town ;  and  the  other 
covering  the  whole  of  a  small  island  close  to  th» 
shore."  He  thinks  that  the  little  fortified  island 
may  be  Stiabo's  Crambusa,  and  tliat  Cape  Corycua. 
is  perhaps  a  email  point  of  land  towards  which  the 
ruins  of  the  dty  extend.  (^Karamania,  p.  240, 
&c^  Leake  supposes  the  island  to  be  what  Strabo 
calls  the  promontory;  and  the  castle  on  the  shore  to 
stand  on  the  site  of  Corycus,  a  town  which  Strabo 
has  not  noticed.  But  a  town  Corycus  is  mentioned 
by  Livy  (xxxiiL  20),  and  by  Pliny  (v.  27),  and 
Mela  (i.  13),  and  Stcpbanus  (s.  v.  K<ipvKos'). 

The  walls  of  the  casUe  on  the  mainhind  contain 
many  pieces  of  oolnmns;  and  "  a  mole  of  great  un- 
hewn rocks  projects  from  one  angle  of  tlie  fortreaa 
about  a  hundred  yards  across  the  bay."  (Beaufort.) 
The  walls  of  the  andent  dty  may  still  be  traced,  and 
there  appear  to  be  suffident  remains  to  uivite  a 
careful  examination  of  the  spot.  There  are  coins  of 
Corycns. 

In  the  Corycian  cave,  says  Stnbo,  the  best  croons 
(safiron)  grows.  He  describes  this  cave  as  a  great 
hollow,  of  a  circular  form,  surrounded  by  a  margin 
of  rock,  on  all  sides  of  a  considerable  hdght ;  on  de- 
scending into  this  cavity,  the  ground  is  fonnd  to  be 
uneven  and  geoeially  rocky,  and  it  is  filled  with 
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shrnbs,  both  erarRTeen  and  coltirattd;  in  gome  parts 
the  saffron  U  cultirated :  there  is  also  a  care  here 
which  contains  a  large  source,  which  poura  forth  a 
rirer  of  pure,  peUacid  water,  but  it  immnliately  sinlcs 
into  the  earth,  and  flowing  underground  enters  the 
sea :  they  call  it  the  Bitter  Water,  ilela  has  a  long 
description  of  the  same  place,  apparently  from  the 
same  authority  that  Strabo  followod,  but  more  em- 
bellished. This  place  is  probably  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  above  Corycua,  but  it  docs  not  appear  to 
have  been  examined  by  any  modem  traveller.  If 
Mela  saw  the  pUce  himself,  be  has  more  imagination 
than  most  geot^raphers. 

This  pUwe  is  famed  in  mythical  stoiy.  It  is  the 
Cilician  cave  of  Pindar  (/yA.  i.  31),  and  of  Aes- 
chylus (_Prom.  f 'met  350),  and  the  bed  of  the  giant 
Typhon  or  Typhoeus.    (Mela,  L  13.) 
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3.  In  Lydia  (Thuc  viii.  14, 33, 34 ;  Liv.  xixri. 
44),  a  lofty  mountain  (Strab.  p.  644)  in  the  pe- 
ninsula on  which  Erythrao  is  situated.  Casystes,  a 
port,  was  at  the  base  of  Corycus,  which  is  now  Ko- 
raka  or  Kttrko.  This  bold  headland,  called  the 
Corj-ceon  lYomontorium  (Plin.  T.  29),  looks  to- 
wanls  Samoa,  and  forms  the  western  point  of  the 
bay  on  which  Tecs  is  situsted.  This  appears  to  be 
the  place  which  Thacydides  calls  Corycus,  in  the 
territory  of  Erythrae ;  and  tliis  supposition  agrees 
with  the  movements  of  the  fleet  described  in  viii.  34. 
It  is  also  clearly  indicated  in  Livy's  account  of  the 
movements  of  the  Romans  and  Eimienes,  though 
Li.vy  calls  it  a  promontory  of  the  Teii.  This  rugged 
coast  was  once  inhabited  by  a  piratical  people,  called 
Corycaei,  who  carried  on  their  trade  in  a  systematic 
manner,  by  keeping  spies  in  the  varions  pals,  to 
find  out  what  the  traders  bad  in  tlieir  ships,  and 
where  they  were  bound  to,  and  so  attacked  them  on 
tile  sea  and  robbed  them.  Hence  came  the  proverb 
which  Strabo  mentions  (p.  644 ;  comp.  Steph.  B., 
«.  V.  Kwpi/icoi,  who  quotes  the  Atia  of  Hecataeus, 
and  cites  the  paiisage  of  Strabo).    [Caststks.] 

4.  In  Pamphylia  near  Attaleia.  [Attaleia,  p. 
821,  a.]  [G.  L.] 

CO'KVCUS  (Ki^pvirot,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  f2!  Gra- 
tusa),  the  NW.  promontory  of  Crete.  In  Strabo  the 
name  appears  as  Cimarus  (Ki/tapoi,  x.  p.  474). 
Elsewhere  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  838)  stales  that  Corycus 
was  the  point  whence  the  distances  to  the  several 
ports  of  Peloponnesus  were  mt«snred :  as  Grabiiaa 
ends  in  two  printing  points,  it  is  probable  that  the 
W.  point  was  called  Cimaros,  the  E.  Coiycus.  We 
learn  from  Pliny  (iv.  20)  that  the  isbinds  which  lie  off 
this  promontory  were  called  Corycae,  and  that  part  of 
the  mass  of  rode  which  forms  this  point  went  by  the 
name  of  Mount  Corycus.  Ptolemy  (t  c.)  mentions 
a  city  of  this  name,  and  there  is  a  passage  in  which 
Juvenal  (xiv.  267)  mentions  a  Corycian  vessel  which 
evidently  belonged  to  this  Cretan  town.  When  the 
Florentine  traveller  Buondelmonte  visited  the  island 
in  A.  D.  1415,  he  found  remains  existing.  (Cornelius, 
Creta  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  87 ;  Pashlev,  Trav.  vol.  ii. 
p.  74;  Hoeck,  Krela,  vol.  I  p.377.)        [E.B.J.] 


COS. 
CORTDALLA  (KopJSoAAa:  fa.  KofwSaUe^), 

a  city  of  the  Bhodil,  according  to  Hecataeus,  quoted 
by  Stephanus  ('.v.).  Bnt  it  was  not  in  Rhodes, nor 
was  it  one  of  the  Bhodian  possessions  in  the  Penca 
[Caria].  (Plin.  T.  25  ;  Pt<d.  r.  3.)  The  Table 
marks  Corydalla  (Coridoife)  on  tfae  road  from  Fha- 
sells,  in  Lycia,  to  Patara,  and  makes  the  distasce 
between  these  two  places  29  M.  P.  Pliny  (v.  2i) 
places  Corydalla  in  the  interior  of  Lycia,  and  Pnv 
letny  mentions  it  with  Sagalassns,  Bbodia,  Pbellgs, 
Blyra,  and  other  places,  as  about  Mons  MaaEirytos. 
There  are  coins  of  Corydalla  of  the  imperial  period, 
with  the  epigraph  KapvSoAAmir.  It  is  not  difEcslt 
to  see  where  this  place  should  be  looked  ibr.  The 
present  site  is  a  village  called  HadgmUa,  oi  the 
east  side  of  a  small  stream,  about  16  miles,  dinci 
dittance,  south-west  of  PhsaeUs.  (Spratt  and  Forbes, 
Lycia,  vol.  i.  p.  164.)  There  was  discovered,  in  an 
old  wall,  "  a  squared  block,  with  its  inscribed  face 
tnnied  towards  the  stones,  on  which,  in  beastifiilly 
preserved  letters,  was  the  name  of  the  city — Cay- 
dalla."  There  are  at  Corydalla  the  remains  of  a 
small  theatre,  of  a  Soman  aqneduct,  and  a  massin 
Hellenic  wall.  The  inscription  copied  from  Coiydalli 
(vol.  ii.  p.  277)  is  of  the  time  of  H.  Anrelios  Ants- 
ninns;  and  it  shows  that  Corydalla  had  the  ikcsI 
Greek  constitution,  a  senate  and  a  popular  body. 
Pliny  mentions  Gagae,  Coiydalh,  and  Rhodicfolis, 
in  this  order;  and  Bhodiopolis  was  ibuQd  by  SJnlt 
and  Forbes  near  Corydalla.  [G.  L.] 

CORYDALLUS.    [Attica,  p.  825.] 

COKYLEIUM  (KopvXfiw:  £lk.  KtfxiXatts). 
according  to  Stephanas  (a.*.)  a  noted  Come  is 
Paphlagonia,  so  called  from  a  king  Corylas.  It  does 
not  appcnr  what  is  the  authority  ti  Stephanas. 
Xenophon  (^AnrA.  ri.  1.  §  2)  mentims  Carybis as itw- 
king  of  Paphlagonia  at  the  time  when  he  passed 
through  the  country.  [G.  L.] 

CORYNE.    [Ertthrae.] 

CORYPHANTA,  a  town  in  Bithynia,  mentiowd 
by  Pliny  (v.  32)  as  a  place  that  once  existed.  [G.L.] 

CORYPHANTIS  (Kofw^oi^fs:  £lh.  Coryphan- 
tenus),  one  of  the  settlements  of  the  Mytilenaean-s 
on  the  coRSt  of  Aeolis,  opposite  to  Lesbos,  and  north 
of  Atameus.  Pliny  (v.  30)  names  it  Curyphas.  It 
is  evidently  the  same  place  which  appears  in  the 
Table  imder  the  name  Corilanio,  between  AdramTt- 
tium  and  Klatia,  —  whatever  Ektia  may  mnin. 
Strabo  (p.  607)  mentions  Coryphantis  and  Heracks, 
and  "  after  them,  Attea."  [Attea.]  The  next  place 
in  the  Table  to  Elatia  is  Attalia.  The  oysten  of  Go- 
rvphns  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxiL  6).  [G.L] 
'  CORYPHA'SIUM.     [Ptlus.] 

CORYTHEIS.     [Teora.] 

COS  (Kar,  KiSos;  Cos,  P.  Mela;  Cons,  Liv.,  Tac; 
Cea,  Plin.r  Eth.  Kmit  (KstrriJ  in  modem  Giwk): 
Stanic,  or  Stanchio,  a  cormption  of  it  tAk  Kv),  an 
island  in  the  Myrtoan  sea,  "  one  of  the  most  renowaed 
of  that  beautiful  chain,  which  covets  the  weston  shore 
of  Asia  Minor.*  One  of  its  earlier  namas  was  Meropis 
(Thuc.  viiL41),  another  was  Nympbaea  (Plin.  v. 
31.  s.  36).  It  appears  from  an  inscription  men- 
tioned by  Ross,  that  it  was  called  Lango  in  the  time 
of  the  Knights.  Its  situation  is  nearly  opposile  the 
gulf  of  Halicamassns,  and  it  is  separated  by  a  nar- 
row strait  from  Cnidns  and  the  Triopian  promontory. 
Its  length  lies  NE.  and  SW.  Strabo  gives  the  names 
of  three  promontories,  Scandarium  on  the  KE, 
Lacter  on  the  S.  (with  the  town  of  Halisama  near 
it),  and  Drccanon  on  the  W.  (near  the  town  of  Sto- 
mijiiliiie).    Its  principal  city,  baariag  th«  iia)n«  ef 
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■tiw  itlmd,  ini  nor  tb*  first  of  tbeae  praiMBiariiM, 
in  l»t.  36°  53'  and  long.  27°  17'.  The  cireajn- 
fercnce  of  the  island,  accoiding  to  St»bo  (xir.  p. 
657X  was  550  stadia,  and  accardiog  to  Fiin;  ({.  e.) 
100  Boman  miles;  but  neither  of  these  dimennons 
is  correct:  the  true  eircamference  is  about  65  geo- 
graphical miles,  and  the  length  about  23.  The  re- 
lation of  Cee  to  the  neighboorisg  coast  and  islands 
is  vividly  illostrated  bj  such  voyages  as  than  which 
aoe  described  in  Liv.  xxxvit  16;  Lncan.  viii.  244 — 
250;  AeL  Apott.  xx.  zxi 

Tradition  connects  the  earliest  Greek  inhabitants 
of  Cos  with  a  migration  from  Epdanma ;  and  the 
jconnnon  worriiipof  Aesculapns  seems  to  have  main- 
tained a  Hnk  between  the  two  down  to  a  lute  period. 
(Pans,  ui.  23.  §  4 ;  Mliller,  Dor.  bk.  i.  ch.  6.;  In 
Homer  ire  find  the  people  of  the  island  fighting 
agiunst  the  Carians.  (/{.  ii.  677,  867.)  As  we 
approach  the  period  of  distinct  hist(ry,  the  city  of 
Cos  appears  as  a  member  of  the  Dorian  Fentapolis, 
-whoae  sanctuary  was  on  the  Tiiopian  promontory. 
(Herod.  L  144.)  Under  the  Athenian  rale  it  had 
vo  walls,  and  it  was  first  fortified  by  Alcibiades  at 
the  cloae  of  the  I'eloponaesian  War.  (Thae.  viii. 
108)  In  sobeequent  times  it  shared  the  general 
fkte  of  the  neighbouring  coasts  and  islands.  For  its 
relatkws  with  Rhodes  in  the  wan  against  Antiochus 
and  the  Bomaos,  see  Polyb.  xxx.  7 ;  and  Livy,  {.  e. 
The  emperor  CUndins  bestowed  upon  it  the  privi- 
leges of  a  free  state  (Tac.  Arm.  xii.  61),  and  Anto- 
ninas  Pins  rebuilt  tin  city,  after  it  had  been  de- 
stoyed  by  an  earthquake.  (Pans.  viiL  43).  The 
ancient  constitution  of  the  ishmd  seems  to  have 
been  monarchical,  and  traces  of  its  continuance  are 
observed  in  an  inscription  as  late  as  Vespasian.  It 
was  illustrious  as  the  birtbphice  of  Ptolemy  PhiU- 
delphos  (Tbeoc  xvii.  57),  and  of  the  painter  Apelles, 
and  the  physician  Hippocrates.  An  interesting  in- 
scription (B&kh,  No.  2502)  associates  it  with  Herod 
the  tetrareh,  whose  lather  had  conferred  many  fa- 
vours on  Cos,  as  we  leam  from  Jceephns  (A  J. 
i.21.  §11). 

The  present  mixed  population  of  Greeks  and 
Torks  amoanU  to  aboat  8000.  The  island  still 
gives  proof  of  the  natural  productiveness  Tchich  wss 
celebrated  by  Strabo.  It  was  known  in  the  old 
world  for  its  ointment  and  purple  dye,  but  especially 
fer  its  wines  (Hor.  Sat.  iL  4, 29 ;  Peis.  Sat  v.  135), 
and  the  light  transparent  dresses  called  "  Coae 
vestes."  (TibnD.  ii.  3.  53 ;  Propert.  i.  2.)  The 
island  is  generally  mountainous,  especially  en  the 
south  and  west :  but  tliere  is  a  large  tract  of  level 
and  fruitful  ground  towards  the  north  and  east. 

The  most  ancient  cajHtal  was  called  Astypalaea, 
the  position  of  which  is  extremely  doubtful.  The 
dty  uf  Cos  itself  has  continued  to  our  own  times.  An 
nnbealthy  lagoon,  on  the  north  of  the  modem  town, 
marks  the  position  of  the  ancient  harbour.  Close  to 
it  is  the  Turkish  castle,  which  Christian  travellers 
are  not  allowed  to  enter.  In  its  walla  are  some  elabo- 
rate sculptures,  which  may  perhaps  have  belonged  to 
the  Aslepieium  or  temple  of  Aesculapius.  This  sanc- 
tuary was  anciently  the  object  of  greatest  interest  in 
the  island.  A  school  of  physicians  was  attached  to 
it,  and  its  great  collection  c^  votive  models  made  it 
almost  a  museum  of  anatomy  and  pathology. 
Strabo  deseribea  the  temple  as  standing  in  a  suburb 
of  the  town:  but  the  site  has  not  been  yet  posi- 
tively identified. 

Au  account  nf  Cos  will  be  found  in  Chtrke's  Tra- 
veb,  vaL  ii.  pt.  i.  Jip.  196 — 213,  and  wl  ii.  pt  ii, 
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pp;  331 — 333.  Snt  the  best  description  is  is  Boss, 
JleueH  nach  Ko$,  HaUcamauos,  u.  i. ».  (Halls, 
1852),  with  which  his  Hdaen  oaf  dm  Griech.  In- 
tln  should  be  compared,  vol.  ii.  pp.  86 — 92,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  126—139.  Tbeiv  is  a  monograph  on  the  island 
by  EBster  (De  Co  /nsufa,  Halle,  1833),  and  a  yaj 
useful  paper  on  the  subject  by  Col.  Leake  (in  the 
rroni.  of  the  Royal  Soc.  of  LUeratun,  vol.  i.,  se- 
cond series).  Both  Leake  and  Roes  give  a  map  of 
Cos,  rednced  from  the  recent  survey:  bat  for  fhll 
infimnation,  the  Admiralty  Charts  should  be  ood- 
snlted.  Of  these,  No.  1604  exhibits  the  situation  of 
the  town  and  the  roadstead  in  their  relation  to  the 
opposite  coast;  No.  1550  shows  the  town  in  detail, 
with  a  view  of  it  from  the  anchorage;  and  No.  1898 
give*  a  genenl  delineation  of  the  whole  island.  See 
also  No.  1899.  With  these  charts  it  is  desirable  to 
comparaPnrdy's&itiifi;/>>rec<ory,p.lI4.  [J.S.H.] 


COTS  or  008. 

COSA  or  C06SA.  1.  (Yi6a(rm,  StrakPtd.:  EA. 
Cosanus:  Aniedoma)  a  city  of  Etruria,  situated  on 
the  sea-coast  between  the  Portus  Hercnlis  and  Gn>- 
viscae;  immediately  a^jra^iing  the  southernmost  of 
the  two  necks  of  sand  which  connect  the  Monte  Ar- 
gmlaro  with  tlie  main  hind.  [Arqehtakius 
MoNa.]  It  is  mentioned  by  Vir^l  {Am.  x.  167) 
among  the  cities  stipposed  to  have  furnished  aozilia^ 
ries  to  Aeneas  agamst  Mezentins,  but  this  is  the  only 
intimation  we  find  of  its  having  been  in  very  eaily 
times  a  place  of  consideration :  there  is  no  authority 
for  the  supposition  of  some  writers  who  would  rank 
it  among  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Etruscan  League. 
Pliny  speaks  of  it  ss  a  dependency  of  Volci,  frcm 
which  it  was  only  20  miles  distant  (Cosa  Volcien- 
tium,  Plm.  iiL  5.  s.  8) ;  and  though  this  may  apply  to 
the  time  of  the  autlior,  it  is  certain  that  we  find  no 
evidence  of  its  having  ever  lieen  an  independent  city: 
indeed  its  name  appears  for  the  first  time  in  histoiy 
in  B.C.  273,  when  a  Roman  colony  was  established 
there  (Liv.  Ept  xiv.;  Veil.  Pat  i.  14).  This 
statement  has  been  regarded  by  Hadvig  and  Honim> 
sen  as  referring  to  Cosa  in  Lucania  (see  No.  2),  but 
that  appears  to  have  been  always  an  obscure  place, 
and  Zumpt  is  certainly  correct  in  referring  the 
Roman  colony  to  the  Etruscan  Coea.  As  tlie  Romans 
had  triumphed  over  the  Volcientes  only  seven  yeara 
before  (Fast.  Capit.),  it  was  natural  enough  that  they 
should  seek  to  establish  their  power  in  this  part  of 
Etruria  by  planting  a  colony  in  their  tenitory. 
(Hadvig,  d»  Colon,  p.  298  ;  Mommsen-,  Xom. 
Mmacaen,  p.  232  ;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  257.) 
In  the  Second  Punic  War  Cosa  was  one  of  the 
eighteen  colonies  which  were  still  able  and  ready  to 
fiimish  their  required  quota  of  snpplies  (Liv.  xsvij. 
10) ;  but  it  seems  neverthelesa  to  have  suffered 
severely  from  the  war,  so  that  in  B.C.  199  we  find 
the  Cosani  petitioning  fbr  a  reinforcement  of  colonists. 
Their  request  was  at  firat  refused,  but  granted 
three  years  afienmods,  when  lOOO  new  ookaists 
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,mtn  settled  there.  (Id.  xzxii.  1,  zxzlu.  M.')  The 
chief  importance  of  Cos*  was  derired  fram  ita  pwt, 
known  as  the  Portiu  Counna,  which  becmme  • 
■frequent  point  of  departure  for  the  Roman  fleets  and 
aqnadrant,  iirain  its  ready  commnnication  with  the 
isLuids  of  Uva,  Corsica,  and  Sardinia.  (Lir.  xxii.  1 1 , 
XXX.  39.)  It  was  from  thence  that  Lepidns  em- 
barked for  Sardinia,  when  driren  from  Italy  by  bis 
ooUeafpie  Catnhis  in  B.C.  78.  (Ratil.  Itm.  i.  297.) 
It  was  in  the  Dei);hbanriioad  of  Coea  also  that  during 
tiM  Civil  War  of  B.c  49,  Domitius  assembled  a 
small  force  and  a  sqnadron,  with  which  he  proceeded 
tooccapyMassilia.  (Caes.  £.  C.  i.  34;  Cicad  AU.  ix. 
6,  9.)  The  town  (MT  Cosa  is  not  again  mentioned  in 
history,  bat  its  name  is  foimd  in  all  the  geofrraphen, 
and  inscriptions  prove  it  to  have  been  still  in  exist- 
ence in  the  third  century.  Rntilius,  however,  speaks 
cf  it  as  in  his  time  utterly  desolate  and  lying  in 
ruins,  and  relates  a  ridiculous  legend  as  the  cause  of 
iU  abandonment.  {Itin.  i.  2S5— 290.)  The  city 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  again  inhabited, 
and  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Aiuedonia,  now  givoi 
to  its  mins,  is  oncertain. 

The  remains  of  Cosa  an  cf  moch  interest,  and 
Iiresent  a  very  striking  specimen  of  ancient  fortifica- 
tions. Strabo  correctly  describes  the  city  as  stand- 
ing on  a  lofty  height  sbcre  the  bay,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance {i<omthesea(v.  p.225).  A  steep  ascentof  above 
a  mile  leads  to  the  gates ;  and  remains  of  the  aodent 
road  are  visible  all  the  way.  The  walls,  which  are 
preserved  more  or  less  perfectly,  in  theii  whole  ex- 
tent, enclosed  a  mde  qnadrangle,  hardly  a  mils  in 
circuit,  forming  the  level  summit  of  the  hill,  which 
rises  about  600  feet  above  the  tea.  They  vary  from 
12  to  30  feet  in  height,  and  are  compel  of  pcly- 
gonal  blocks  of  hard  Umestone,  fitted  together  with 
great  nicety:  the  upper  course  of  the  masonry  pre- 
wnting  a  marked  approximation  to  a  horizontal  and 
regular  style.  They  are  moreover  stnngdiened  at 
intervals  by  square  towers,  projecting  from  the  front 
of  the  walls,  14  of  which  are  still  standing  or  dis- 
tinctly to  be  [raced,  forming  a  continuous  chain  of 
towers  round  the  W.  and  S.  portions  of  the  city.  No 
other  instance  of  this  regiuhu-  employment  of  towers 
is  known  in  the  Etruscan  cities,  or  the  massive  poly- 
gonal walls  of  so  many  cities  in  Latium ;  while  it 
precisely  resembles  that  adopted  by  the  Romans  at 
Falerii  and  Albs  Fucensis.  It  therefore  fiunishes  a 
strung  argument  for  supposing  that  the  walls  now 
standing,  were  either  erected,  or  at  least  m  great 
measure  rebuilt,  when  Cosa  became  a  Roman  colony. 
Dennis,  however,  from  whan  the  above  description 
is  taken,  strenaooaly  maintains  their  high  antiquity 
and  Pelasgic  origin.  (Dennis's  Etruria,  vol.  iL 
pp.  269—280;  Hicali,  Anticlu  Popoli  ItaUani,  vol. 
i.  p.  152,  iiL  p.  6.)  The  small  extent  of  the  space 
enclosed  witlun  the  walls  sufficiently  proves  that 
Cosa  ooaM  never  have  been  a  very  powerful  city. 

The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  places  Cosa  on  the 
Via  Anrelia,  and  gives  also  another  line  of  route 
pasiiing  through  Tarquinii  to  Coea  (/fin.  ArU.  pp. 
292,  300);  but  it  it  clear  tliat  the  high  road  could 
never  have  ascended  the  hill  to  the  city  itself:  and 
tlie  Tab.  I'ent.  gives  the  luune  of  Succosa  (Subcosa), 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  station  or  ilutatio  at 
the  fimt  of  it.  The  port  of  Coea,  called  by  Livy  Portus 
Cosanus,  is  evidently  the  same  which  is  termed  by 
Strabo  and  Rutilius  the  Partus  Uerculis,  and  is  still 
called  Porto  dErcolt:  it  is  on  the  opposite  side  of 
tlie  bay  from  Cosa  itself,  under  the  shoulder  c^  the 
Uoo*  Ai^geotariix,  the  whole  of  which  remarkable 


COSSA. 

pnmontary  ai^ieara  to  have  been  bidndei  ll  tb 
territory  d[  Gaai.  Henoe  it  is  termed  by  Tadta 
"  Cosa,  a  promontory  of  Etnuia"  (^aa.  ii.),  when 
be  is  oertunly  speaking  df  the  Momte  ArgaUtro. 

2.  A  town  of  Lncania,  mentioned  by  Canar,  who 
calls  it  "Cosa  in  agro  Thurino"  (£.(7.  iiL  n), 
and  relate*  that  Hilo  laid  siege  to  it  and  was  kilkd 
under  its  walls.  Velldns,  however,  refers  the  sun 
event  to  Ccmpsa  in  the  Hirpmi  (ii.  68),  ui 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  death  of  Uilo  as  oecuirisf 
"  juxta  castellum  Carissannm"  (ii.  56),  tot  which 
SilUg  would  read  Compsannm.  But  the  reading  ia 
Caesar  is  well  supported,  and  there  is  no  reason  ts 
reject  it:  the  Coea  there  mentioned  wonU  ipptai^ 
however,  to  have  been  but  an  obscure  place,  s  men 
Castellum  in  the  territory  of  Thnrii,  and  there  it 
clearly  no  ground  for  supposing  the  Roman  colony  of 
B.C.  273  to  have  been  settled  here  instead  of  at  Cm 
in  Etruria.  It  is  not  fanprobable  that  we  should  leid 
m  Pliny  'Cossanum'  or  'Cassanum'  for  'Caritn. 
nam,'  and  that  the  name  is  still  retained  by  the 
modem  town  of  Cauano,  near  which  is  a  i^ace 
called  Cinla,  where  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  dty  m 
said  to  be  still  visible.  (Cluver.  JtaL  p.  120S;  Be- 
manelli,  vol.  i.  p.  238).  Stephanos  of  Bynnliiin 
cites  from  Hecataeus  a  city  of  Cossa  (KJiaaa),  i> 
existing  in  the  interior  of  Oenotiia,  which  may  pro. 
bably  be  identical  with  the  preceding.      [E.  H.  B.] 

COSA,  a  town  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  TiUe 
on  a  road  from  Tokea  {TotUoiua)  to  Divona  (Cs- 
hon).  The  distance  of  Coia  fhim  Divona  is  maiicd 
20  Gallic  leaguea  ;  which  is  too  much,  if  the  pita 
is  Cot  or  Cos, — as  it  seems  to  be, — on  the  nvfx 
Aveiron,  which  flows  into  the  Tarn,  a  branch  of  the 
Coronne.  [G.  L] 

COSCI'NIA(Ti  K<xr«in«)orCO'SCIXUS(Plin. 
T.  29),  a  place  in  Caria.  Strabo  (p.  650)  speaks  of 
Coscinia  and  Orthoaia  as  considermble  places  (ra- 
Touclai),  by  which  he  means,  perhaps,  something 
less  tlian  towns.  In  another  passage  (p.  587)  be 
says  that  the  river  which  flows  from  Cotcioia  to 
Alabanda  has  many  fords,  by  which  he  H«m  t« 
mean  that  a  tnreller  must  cross  it  many  thnes. 
We  may  probably  infer  that  Coscinia  was  h^her  np 
the  stream  than  Alabanda.  Leake  says  (.fills 
Jf inor,  p.  234),  "  if  Alabanda  was  at  iroiufiir, 
Tthitn,  where  Pococke  found  considerable  ranaint, 
may  be  the  site  of  Coscinia,  and  its  modem  nine 
may  possibly  be  a  cormptioD  of  the  ancient.''  [G.L.] 

COSE'DIA,  a  plies  in  Gallia,  in  the  oooi:ti;  cf 
the  UnellL  The  Antonine  Itin.  places  it  oo  a  nad 
from  Ahiuna  (Akaumu)  to  Condate  (JSeaaet).  The 
Table  gives  a  rente  from  Coriallum  (Cioinay) 
to  Condate  through  Cosedia,  which  is  the  next  place 
to  Coriallum.  D'Anville  discusses  the  site  of  CoMdis 
without  determining  its  position,  for  there  is  gmt 
difficulty  about  the  distances.  Some  geopiphen  tsks 
Cosedia  to  be  £a  Cowtaicre  ,-  and  there  are  other 
guesses.  [G.  I.] 

COSETA'NI  (Kaoirraro;,  PtoL  n.  6.  §  17:  Flin. 
iii.  3.  s.  4  ;  Cosilani,  Inscc  ap.  Gmter,  f.  499),  a 
small  people  of  Hispania  Tarracoocnsis,  along  tiie 
coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ibems  (£(ro)  noth- 
wards  to  the  Lalxtajcl  Their  tcniuny,  oiled 
Cosetania  or  Coesetania,  ccotained  the  cafstsl  dty 
TilBRACO  and  tlie  river  SrncR.  [F.  S.] 

COSSA  (Kiaoa  or  Kwro,  PleL  vS.  I.  §  6i), 
a  town  in  India,  mentioDed  by  Ptolemy  as  a  pIsM 
fiunous  for  the  diamonds  found  tbere^  It  has  k<3 
conjectoied  by  Forhiger  to  be  the  peseot  Cttt*. 
aa  the  river  Jleiti,  [V.J 
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GOSSAGI  (Kmnnubi),  k  warlike  tribe  inhabitinfr 
a  noontainans  district  called  Coesaea  (Knnrafa), 
on  tlie  borders  of  Susiana  to  the  S.,  and  of  Media 
Uagna  to  the  N.  They  were  a  liiU  tribe,  and  were 
snned  with  bows  and  arrows.  Thehr  land  was 
sterile  and  nofoodactive,  and  they  lived  the  liCs  of 
lobbero.  Strabo  (zi.  p.  744)  s]ieakB  of  them  as  con- 
stantly at  war  with  their  neighbours,  and  testifies  to 
their  power  when  he  says  tliat  tbcy  sent  13,000 
men  to  assist  the  Elymaei  in  a  war  agunst  the 
people  of  Babylonia  and  Susiana.  Alexander  led  his 
forces  against  them  and  snbdned  them,  at  least  for  a 
time.  (Diod.  xviL  111.)  The  Persian  kings  had 
never  been  able  to  reduce  them,  but  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  paying  them  a  tribute,  when  they  moved 
tlieir  court  annnally  from  Ecbatana  to  Babylon,  to 
pass  their  winter  at  the  latter  place.  (Strab.  zi.  p. 
524.)  In  character,  they  seem  to  have  resembled 
the  Bakktiari  tribes,  who  now  roam  over  the  same 
mountains  which  they  formerly  occupied.  There  is 
some  variety  in  the  orthography  of  their  name  in 
ancient  authors.  Pliny  (vL  27.  s.  31)  calls  them 
Cuasii,  and  in  some  pUces  they  ore  apparently 
confounded  with  the  Cissii.  It  is  passible  that 
their  name  may  be  connected  vnth  the  modem 
KhaoMtttn.  [V.] 

COSSINI  {K6aaam').  According  to  a  bagment 
of  Artemidorus,  cited  by  Stephanus  (».  v.  'Harl- 
•fft),  the  Ottionea  were  a  people  on  the  Western 
Ocean,  who  were  also  called  Cossini  by  Artemidorus, 
but  Ostiaei  by  Pytheai.  It  seems  probable,  that 
these  Oslicoes  or  Ostiaei  are  the  Osismii  of  Caesar. 
(&  G.  iL  34.)  Walckenaer,  who  is  ingenions  on 
such  obscare  names,  does  not  admit  that  these  Cos- 
sini  are  the  same  as  the  Ostiaei,  but  he  assumes 
them  to  be  a  neighbouring  tribe  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Brctagne.  There  is  a  place  Coanou  or 
CotxiSROU  near  Bntt.  [G.  L.] 

COSSINITES  (Kaa-inrrrqt),  a  Thracian  river, 
flowing  probably  by  the  town  of  Consintns,  and  emp- 
tying itself  into  the  Aegean.  (Aelian,  B.A.  xv.  25; 
ltin.AnLp.321.)  [L- S.] 

COSSIO  or  COSSIUM  (Viivamv),  a  town  of  the 
Vasates,  a  people  in  Gallia  on  the  Garumna,  above 
BnrdigaJa  (^Bordeaux).  The  Vasates  of  Ptolemy 
Gi.  7),  and  the  Vocates  of  Caesar  {B.  G.  iii.  27),  an 
Aquitanian  people,  seem  to  be  the  same.  They  are 
also  perhaps  the  Basabocates  of  Pliny  (iv.  19), 
unless  the  name  indicates  two  conterminous  peoples. 
The  latter  part  of  Pliny's  name  is  clearly  Vocates, 
and  the  former  part  (Basa)  happens  to  be  the  mo- 
dem name  of  Cossio,  which  is  Beaat,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Gironde.  The  diocese  of  Bazat  probably 
corresponds  to  the  territory  of  the  Vasates.  Walcke- 
naer (^Giogr,  ifc,  vol.  i.  p.  302)  conjectures,  that  as 
the  Garonne  cuts  this  diocese  into  two  parts,  the 
southern  part  was  the  country  of  the  Vasates,  and 
the  northern  part  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Dor- 
dojoe  was  the  country  of  the  Vocates. 

In  the  Antonine  Itin.,  Cossio,  named  "  Civitas 
Vasatas,"  is  on  the  road  from  Bordeaux  to  Nar- 
barme,  and  37  J  M.  P.  from  Bordeaux.  The  name 
Vasates  occuts  in  Ausonins  {Id.  ii.  4),  who  says  tliat 
his  family  was  from  this  phice,  though  settled  at 
Boidigala.  In  another  passage  (^Parent,  xxiv.  8), 
ha  speaks  of  "  Cossio  Vasatimi.'*  Ammianus  Mar- 
ceilinus  (xv.  II)  lias  the  name  Vasntac.  Bazag  is 
in  a  dry  sandy  countty.  There  is  a  description  of  the 
place  by  Sidonius  Apoll.  (Lib.  viii.  £p.l2).      [G.L.] 

COSSOANUS  (Kota6ayos,  Arrian.  Indie.  4), 
one  of  the  many  tributaries  of  the  Ganges,  r«- 
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corded  by  Arrian.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  that 
which  Pliny  (vi.  18.  s.  22)  calls  Cossoagns.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  it  is  the  same  as  that  now 
called  Cosi  or  Cosa.  [  V.] 

COSSURA,  COSSYRA,  or  COSYRA  {Hiv. 
aovpa,  Stiab, ;  lU^irvpo,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  37 ;  K6av. 
pot.  Scyl.  p.  50.  §  110:  Eth.  Cossnren^:  Pan- 
tellaria'),  a  small  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
about  half  way  between  Sicily  and  the  coast  of 
Africa.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  123 ;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14 ;  Mel. 
ii.  7.  §  18.)  Scyiaz,  the  earliest  author  by  whom 
it  is  mentioned,  says  it  was  one  day's  voyage  from 
the  Hermaean  Promontoiy  in  Africa.  Strabo  reckons 
it  about  88  tnilea  from  Lilybaeum,  and  the  same 
distance  from  Clypea,  on  the  coast  of  Africa  (vi. 
p.  277):  but  in  another  passage  (zvii.  p.  834)  he 
describes  it  as  directly  opposite  to  Selinns  on  the 
coast  of  Scily,  and  distant  from  thence  about  600 
stadia,  which  is  almost  exactly  correct.  Its  real 
distance  from  the  nearest  pomt  of  Africa  does  not, 
however,  exceed  38  geog.  miles.  The  distances 
given  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary  (p.  517)  are  alto^ 
gather  erroneous.  Strabo  adds  that  it  contained  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  and  was  150  stadia  in  cir- 
cumference,—  but  this  is  much  below  the  trutli: 
according  to  Capt.  Smyth  it  is  about  30  miles  in 
circuit.  Ovid  speaks  of  it  as  a  barren  island,  and 
contrasts  it  with  its  more  fertile  neighbour  Melita 
(FiuL  iii.  567),  and  Silius  Italicns  calls  it  "  parra 
Cossyra"  (xiv.  272).  It  naturally  fell  in  early 
times  into  the  handis  of  the  Carthaginians :  from 
whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Roman  consuls  M.  Ae- 
milius  and  Ser.  Fnlvius  in  the  First  Punic  War,  a 
conquest  which  (strangely  enough)  was  thought 
worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  the  triumphal  Fnstj 
though  the  Carthaginians  recovered  pessession  uf 
it  the  next  year.  (Zonar.  viii.  14;  Fast.  Capit.) 
The  island  of  Pantettaria  is  in  modem  times  a 
dependency  of  Sicily,  and  contains  about  5000  ini- 
habitants :  it  is  wholly  of  volcanic  origin,  and  is 
tolerably  fertile,  especially  in  fruit  and  vines. 
(Smyth's  SiciU/,  p.  281.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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COSTOBO'CI  (KoKTToeiiKoi,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  S  21; 
KixTTOi/fiuicai,  Dion  Cass.  IxxL  12  ;  Costwocci, 
Plin.  vi.  7 ;  Gostobocae,  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  §  42 ; 
Costoboci,  Capitolin.  M.  AnUmin.  c  22),  a  people  of 
Dacia,  probably  belonging  to  the  Wendish  stock 
(Schafarik,  Slavuche  Allertbum,  vol  i.  p.  122). 
'Their  poeition  has  been  sought  in  the  district  of 
Ttchemigow.  [E.  B.  J.] 

COTES  PBOM.     [Ampblcsu.] 

COTHON.    [Cabtuaoo.] 

COTIAEUM  (KoTuUwr:  Eth.  Koruuit:  Kv- 
tahiyaJi).  The  name  is  written  Cotyaeum  (Ko- 
Tudtiov^  in  the  text  of  Strabo  (p.  676),  but  the 
epigraph  on  the  coins  is  said  to  be  always  Kotukwt. 
It  was  on  the  Roman  rood  from  Dorylaenm  (^Eild- 
SieAr)  to  Philadelphia  (4JW»-S«eAr),  and  in  Phry- 
gia  Kpictetus,  according  to  Strabo.  It  a  mentioned 
by  PUny  (v.  32).     Kutohiyah  is  a  considerable 
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town,  OB  k  riw  which  mi»  geo^pbcn  take  to  be 
the  ThTinliriiu.  Cotiwuni  was  tlw  birthplsce  of 
Alauader,  tb«  aoo  of  Aaclefiadn,  a  vny  leamd 
gnnumuian.  Then  ve  do  mnuos  of  impottanee 
at  Kutak^iai,  In  the  Table  the  name  ie  miiwritten 
Cocko.  [O.L.] 

CaTINAE  (al  lUtrlnt),  a  town  of  BUpaoia 
Baetica,  bmoat  for  iu  minee  of  copper  mizt  whh 
Kold,  lay  eooiewbere  in  the  ranKe  of  nxmntains  which 
border  the  Tallejr  of  the  Baetia  on  the  N.  (Strab.  iiL 
Ik  143.)  There  Menu  no  lofficient  gnnnd  for  the 
caiqectDre  of  Voaaiiu  (ai  MU.  iti.  1),  identifyin);  it 
with  OLBAaTKUM.  [P.  S.] 

C0TINUS6A.    [Oade*.] 

COTTABANI  (Karrattrai),  a  people  of  Arabia, 
to  the  eaat  of  the  Oroanitae,  tlie  modem  Omitt,  ez- 
tendinj;  to  the  moontaina  of  the  iijoit,  at  the  entnnee 
to  the  Penian  pilf.  (IHoL  tL  7.)  They  an  re- 
ierrMl  by  Ponter  to  the  Bau-Kakta*,  or  Joetanite 
funily  of  Arabs,  the  cUasical  name  being  merely  an 
inrenion  of  their  well-known  natire  appellaticD. 
(Arobia,  toI.  i.  p.  butri.,  toI.  ii.  p.  IM.)      [G.  W.] 

COtTAEOBRI'OA.     rVBTTOKBa.] 

COTTIAE  ALPES.    [Altes,  p.  107.] 

COTTIABA  (Kerru^  Ptol.Tii.  I.  §  9^  the 
chief  city,  according  to  Ptolemy,  <S  the  Aei,  a  tribe 
who  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Hindostan.  It  ia  probably  the  same  place  which 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (n.  23.  S()  nndertbe  naoiee  of 
Cotton*  or  Cottooan,  and  from  which  the  beet 
pepper  waa  obtained,  according  to  the  author  of  the 
Peripbu  (p.  32).  It  has  been  snppoeed  by  some 
to  be  represented  now  by  Cochm,  Calicat,  or  TVo- 
vaneore;  on  the  whole,  Cochm  ia  pnbaMy  the 
moet  likely.  [V.] 

COTTIABIS  (PtoL  tU.  3.  J  3;  Mardan.  p.30X 
a  rirer  of  China,  at  the  sontbem  end  of  that  empire, 
on  the  banks  of  which  Hnd,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
the  Aethiopian  Icthyophagi.  It  is  diiBeult  to  de- 
termine to  what  liw  this  name  ought  to  be  r»- 
ierred  ;  hence  Mannert  has  conjectured  that  it  is  a 
river  of  Borneo,  and  Korbiger  that  it  is  the  Si  Kiattg, 
the  rirer  of  Canton,  which,  agreeably  with  this  view, 
he  imagines  to  be  the  same  as  the  Cattigara  of 
Ptolemy.     This  aeenu  the  best  suggestion.       [V.] 

COTTOKA.      [COTTIARA.] 

COTYLAEUM  (KotvAoiov),  a  mountain  in 
Enboea,  at  the  foot  of  which  Taniynae  was  situated. 
(Aesrhin.  «a  Ctaipk.  p.  480;  Steph.  B.  «.  r.) 

COTYXIl'S.     [PuiOAUCA.] 

COTYLUS.     [Ida.] 

COTYO'RA  (ri  Kor^vpa:  Eth.  Kimmiir-tii, 
Steph.  B.  *  e.)  and  COTYOKUM  (Plia  vi.  4),  in 
Pontos.  According  to  Xenophoa  {Anab.  t.  5.  §  4), 
a  colony  of  Sinope,  which  furnished  supplies  for  the 
Ten  Thousand  in  tlieir  retreat.  It  nas  in  the 
eoontiy  of  the  Tibaicni.  The  place  was  on  the  coast, 
and  on  a  bay  called  after  the  town.  Stnbo  (p.  .548), 
where  the  name  is  written  in  a  cormpt  form,  speaks 
of  it  as  a  small  pUce;  and  Arrian  as  a  rilbisre, — 
which  was  owing  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Pbar- 
nacia  being  supplied  with  part  of  its  popolation 
from  it.  The  Maritime  Itina.  on  this  coast  make 
the  distance  from  Cotyora  to  the  rirer  Helanthins 
60  stadia.  Hamilton  {Retearchet,  <fr.  vol.  i.  p.  267) 
says :  "  Cotyora  perhaps  stood  on  the  site  of  Onfea, 
where  some  remains  of  an  ancient  port  ctit  out  of  the 
aolid  rock  are  still  visible."  But  he  remarks  that 
soma  writers  suppose  that  Cotyora  was  on  the  modem 
bay  of  Penkembak,  "  which  is  certainly  mere  sheW 
tand  thaa  (Moat,  and  its  distaaoa  from  the  rinr 
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UehurtUof  agnea  batter  with  Ac  60  stafia  of 
Arrian  and  the  anayawaa  Peripiaa,  than  the  site  cf 
Oriom.'  [G.L] 

COTYBTA  (KaHfm:  Elk.  Kaieyfiu).  a  ten 
in  the  8.  of  Laconia,  near  the  pmnootefy  Maka, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  the  l,a(wla>«nniiini,  slug 
with  Aphrodiaaas,  in  tlie  PeioponneaiaB  War,  m  eidtr 
to  protect  this  part  of  the  coast  from  the  ravages  of 
the  Atheniana,  who  bad  estabEshed  theraselvta  at 
Cythera.    (Thnc  ir.  S6;  Steph.  B.  a. ».) 

CRAGUS  (Mret:  Etk.  Mtuw),  a  BHca- 
tauxms  tract  m  Lycia.  Strabo  (pi  66S),  iriima  d>- 
scription  proceeds  firam  west  to  east,  after  the  pn>- 
montory  Telmiasoa,  mentkna  Anticragta,  on  which 
is  Carmylessus  [CAB]m.E88m],  and  then  Cragns, 
which  hiss  eight  smnnita  (or  lie  maqr  mean  capes), 
and  a  dty  of  the  same  name.  PSnais,  in  the  in- 
terior, waa  at  the  base  of  Cragns.  There  ate  ctis 
of  the  town  Ciagns  of  the  Koman  imperial  period, 
with  the  epigraph  Awrmr  K^.  or  R^a.  or  K^. 
The  range  of  Anticragas  and  Cragua  ia  lepiesmtid 
in  the  map  in  Spratt  and  Porbas  (^Lgeia,  voL  ii)  as 
running  south  from  the  neighbanrhood  of  Tehniwiii, 
and  forming  the  western  boondary  of  the  lower  faasii 
of  the  river  Xanthna.  Tiie  sonthem  pan  is  Cngos. 
The  direction  of  the  range  shows  that  it  mast  slot 
on  the  sea  in  bold  headlands.  In  Beaniints  map  of 
the  coast  of  Karamania,  the  Anticiagna  is  maiind 
6000  iaet  high.  Beaofort's  oaminatiaD  of  this  coot 
began  at  "  Ttig-Boorocm,  which  means  the  Seven- 
Capes,  a  knot  of  high  arid  ragged  moontains  that 
appear  to  hare  been  the  ancient  Mount  Cragns  of 
Lycia."  (iCaramaiua,  p.  1.)  The  ruins  of  Pinais 
are  where  Strabo  describes  them,  on  the  east  ride  of 
this  range,  about  half  way  between  Tehninsns  anj 
the  terminatkm  of  the  range  on  the  south  coast. 
There  ia  a  "  pass  leading  between  the  summits  of 
Cragus  and  Anticragus.  Between  the  two  chief 
peaks  is  a  pUin  4000  feet  above  the  sea;  and  slvTe 
it  rises  the  higheet  peak  of  Cragas,  more  than  S3O0 
feet  above  this  elevated  pfaun.  The  first  half  of  the 
asoent  from  the  pUin  is  through  a  thick  fenst,  sad 
the  remainder  over  bare  rock.  From  the  sammit 
there  ia  a  view  of  the  whole  pkan  of  Xaathos,  snd 
of  the  gocgea  of  the  Msssicybis,  which  lies  east  «f 
it.  The  side  towards  the  sea  is  so  steep,  that  fnn 
this  lofty  snmrnit  the  waves  are  seen  breaking  ahite 
against  the  base  of  tliis  precipitous  mountain  mass.' 
(Spratt's  and  Forbes's  Lgeia,  vol.  ii.  p.  301.)  It 
appears  that  Stiaho  ia  right  when  he  dcacribes  a 
valley  or  depreasioa  as  separating  Antieragas  sad 
Cragns;  and  the  highest  part,  which  towm  abon 
the  sea  at  the  Seven  Capes,  seems  to  be  the  eigbt 
summits  that  Strabo  spnks  of.  There  was  a  pro- 
montofy  Cragns,  aooording  to  Seylax  and  Pliny  (v. 
27),  which  roust  be  the  Seven  Capes.  The  Uiera 
Acra  of  the  Stadiasmus  seems  also  to  be  the  Sena 
Capes.  The  position  of  the  Cragne  between  Xsnthos 
and  Telmissus  is  mcntiooed  by  Mela  (i.  15),  snd  he 
also  probably  means  the  same  atrikirig  part  of  the 
range.  It  is  observed,  that  "  there  is  not  in  sil 
Europe  a  wilder  or  grander  scene  than  this  pass 
through  the  Seven  Capea  of  Cr^ua.'    (Spntt  snd 
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VoAet,  Tol.  L  pii  23.)  The  rocks  and  fansta  of 
Crajrns  were  embellbhed  by  poetic  6ctioiis  u  the 
occoidoDal  residraice  of  Diana.  (Uur.  Carm.  i.  21.) 
Here,  aceording  to  the  antfaority  quoted  by  Stepha- 
nas («.  *.  Kfiyot),  were  the  so-called  9<wv  iyplar 
trrpa.  The  site  of  the  citj  Craf;ua  has  not  been 
determined.  Leake  {Gtog.  Journal,  vol.  ziL  p.  164) 
CMijecturea  that  Craf^  may  be  the  same  city  as 
Kdyma,  a  place  that  is  fiiift  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

[SlUYMA.] 

There  was  a  Cragns  on  the  Cilidsn  coast.  See 
AMTiocmttA,  p.  146,  [G.  L.] 

CRAMBU'SA  (igNE^iAnxra,  £th.  Kpaiitoicus, 
Kpa/ifiowRuat).  I.  A  small  island  off  the  soath- 
east  coast  of  Lycia,  which  Strabo  (p.  666)  places 
between  the  Sacred  Promontory  and  Olbia.  It  is 
ME.  of  the  Insulae  Cbelidoniae,  and  is  easily  identi- 
fied by  its  modem  name  Gramboiua.  It  is  a 
•harp  and  barren  ridge  of  rock,  and  yet  a  small 
stream  of  excellent  water  bnrsts  out  on  the  eastern 
aide.  As  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  snch  a 
rock  can  contain  a  snfficient  qnnntity  of  rain  to 
supply  the  spring,  it  is  conjectnied  that  the  water 
tames  from  the  momitains  on  the  mainland,  and  it 
most  therefore  pass  nnder  the  sea,  which  is  170  feet 
deep  between  the  island  and  the  hmd.  (Beaufort, 
Aaramania,  p.  39.)  The  Stadiasmns  makes  the 
distance  between  Phaselis  and  Crambnsa  to  be  100 
stadia,  bat  it  is  more.  Leake  and  others  take  it  to 
be  the  Dionysia  of  Scylax  (p.  39)  and  of  Pliny  (v. 
31);  bat  Pliny  mentions  Cnimbnssa,  and  though 
his  text  b  confiised  by  a  nomber  of  names  heaped 
together,  he  seems  to  mean  the  island  of  which  we 
are  speaking.  Ptolemy  (r.  5)  mentions  Crambosa 
as  an  island  adjacent  to  Pamphylia;  but  this  does 
Bot  agree  with  the  position  of  the  Crambusa  of  Lycia. 

2.  The  Stadiasmns  mentions  a  Crambosa  on  the 
Cilician  coast.  The  description  of  the  Stadiasmns 
proceeds  from  east  to  west.  The  text  seems  to  mean 
as  follows:  **  from  Cninni  to  the  Pisnrgia,  haring  on 
the  left  the  Crambnsa,  45  stadia."  The  next  place 
to  the  west  is  Berenice,  50  stadia.  [Bkbenice.] 
Beaafbrt  {Karanumia,  p.  210)  describes  two  small 
islands  east  of  Celenderis,  named  Papadoula;  and 
it  has  been  coi\jeetared  that  these  may  represent  the 
Crambnsa  of  the  Stadiasmns.  Bat  this  is  only  a 
gness. 

3.  Strabo  (p.  670)  mentions  another  Crainbnsa 
on  the  Cilician  ccast    [Cortcos.]        [G.  L.] 

CRANAE  (K/xviiif),  an  island  in  the  Laconian 
golf,  opposite  Gytheium,  whither  Paris  carried  off 
Helen  from  Sparta,  This  little  island,  now  called 
Maratkomti,  is  described  by  a  modem  trareller  as 
"low  and  flat,  and  at  the  distance  of  only  100 
yards  from  the  shoie.  The  mined  fonndation  of  a 
temple  supports  at  present  a  Greek  chapaL"  (Hom. 
IL  1ii.  442;  Pans,  iii,  22.  §  1 ;  Walpole's  Memoirt, 
Tol.  i.  p.  58.) 

CRANAOS.    rAnnocHBiA,  No.  5,  ^  146.] 
CKANEIA.    [Ahbbacia,  p.  121 ,  a.] 
CRANEION.     [CoRiNTHDS,  p.  680,  a.] 
CKA'NII  (KfdruH),  a  town  of  Cephallenia,  si- 
tnated  at  the  head  of  a  bay  on  the  western  coast. 
In  B.  c:  481  it  joined  tlie  AUienian  alliance,  together 
with  the  other  Cephallenian  towns  (Thuc  ii.  C>i>) ; 
in  consequence  d  which  the  Corinthians  made  a 
descent  npon  the  territory  of  Cranii,  hot  were  re- 
polsed  with  loes.    (Thuc.  ii.  S3.)    In  B.  c.  421  the 
Athenians  settled  at  Cranii  the  Messenians  who  were 
withdrawn  from  Pylos  on  the  surrender  of  that  for- 
traas  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Thnc.  v,35.)    Cranii 
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sorrendeRd  to  the  Romans  withoiit  renstance  in 
B.  c  189.  (Lir.  xxxriil.  28.)  It  is  mentioned  both 
by  Strabo  (x.  p.  455)  and  PUny  (\r.  12.  s.  19). 

The  rains  of  Cranii  are  near  the  modem  town  of 
Argottdli.  Leake  remarks  that  "  the  walls  of  Cranii 
are  among  the  best  extant  spedmens  of  the  military 
architecture  of  the  Greeks,  and  a  cnrions  example 
of  their  attention  to  strength  of  position  in  preference 
to  other  eonreniences ;  for  nothing  can  be  more 
mgged  or  forbidding  than  the  greater  part  of  the 
site.  The  enclosure,  which  was  of  a  quadrilateral 
form,  and  little,  if  at  all,  less  than  three  miles  in 
circamference,  followed  the  crests  of  sereral  ivcky 
summits,  sorronnding  an  derated  hollow  which  falls 
to  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  ^r- 
gottoli.'  The  walls  may  be  traced  in  nearly  their 
whole  circiunferenoe.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece. 
vd.  iiL  p.  61,  seq.) 
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CRAKON  or  CRAMNON  (Kpaixiy,  Kpcanxir; 
the  name  is  written  indifferently  with  the  single  and 
doable  r  in  inscriptions  and  cmns,  as  well  as  in 
ancient  authors:  Eth.  Kpaydnoi),  a  town  of  Po- 
lasgiotis,  in  Thessaly,  situated  S.W.  of  Larissa,  and 
at  the  distance  of  100  stadia  from  Gyrton,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo  (vii.  p.  330,  frag.  14).  Its  most  an- 
cient name  is  said  to  have  been  Ephyra;  and  Homer, 
in  his  account  of  the  wars  of  the  Ephyri  and 
Phlegyae,  is  supposed  by  the  ancient  commentators 
to  have  meant  the  people  afterwards  called  Cranno- 
nians  and  Gyrtonians  respectively.  (72.  xiil  301 ; 
Strab.  I.  e.  ii.  p.  442  ;  Steph.  B.  $.  v.  Kparr^).. 
Pindar  likewise  speaks  of  die  Crannonii  under  the 
name  of  Ephyraet  (I^/th.  z.  85).  Crannon  was 
the  residence  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful  family  of 
the  Scopadae,  whose  nnmerons  flocks  and  herds 
grazed  in  the  fertile  plain  snrronndiug  the  dty. 
(Theocr.  xri.  36.)  Diactorides,  one  of  the  Scopadao 
of  Crannon,  was  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cleistbenes  of  Sicyon.  (Herod,  vi  127.)  Si- 
monides  resided  some  time  at  Crannon,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Scopadae;  and  there  was  a  cele- 
brated story  current  in  antiquity  respecting  the 
mode  in  which  the  Dioscnri  preserved  the  poet's  life 
when  the  Scopadae  were  crushed  by  the  falling  in  of 
the  roof  of  a  building.  (Cic.  de  Orat  ii.  86:  the 
story  is  related  in  the  Diet.of  Biogr.  vol.  iii.  p.  834.) 

In  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponneaian  War  (B.  u. 
431)  the  Crannonians,  together  with  some  oiP  the 
other  ThessaHans,  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Athenians.  (Thnc  ii.  22.)  In  B.C.  394  they 
are  mentioned  as  allies  of  the  Boeotians,  who  mo- 
lested Agesilaus  in  his  march  through  Thessaly  on 
his  return  from  Asia.  (Xen.  IleCl.  iv.  3.  §  3.)  In 
B.C  191  Crannon  was  taken  by  Antiochus.  (Liv. 
xxxvi.  10.)  It  is  mentioned  again  in  the  war  with 
Perseus.  (Liv.  xlii.  65.)  Catullus  (Ixiv.  35)  speaks 
of  it  as  a  declining  place  in  his  time: — 

"  Deseritur  Scyros:  linqunnt  Pbthiotiea  Tempe, 
Cianonisqas  domes,  ac  moenia  Larissaea." 

Its  name  occurs  in  Pliny  (It.  8.  §  15).  Its  site  has 
been  fixed  by  Leake  at  some  ruins  called  PaUi  Ld- 
rtMO,  situated  half  an  hour  from  Ifadjilir,  which  is 
distant  2  hours  and  27  minutes  from  Ldriua.  At 
Pilta  Ldritia  Leake  (bund  an  ancient  nucriptiaa 
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oonUtning  tlw  name  of  CnuuioD.  The  name  of  tlie 
ruins  shows  that  they  were  once  more  ocxisidersble 
than  the/  are  at  present;  but  even  now  "  some 
foundations  of  the  walls  of  the  town,  or  more  pro- 
bably' of  the  citadel,  may  be  traced  ijong  the  ed^ 
uf  a  quadrangular  height  called  PaUoiaitn,  which 
is  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  towards  the 
nppcr  part  of  which  are  some  vestiges  of  a  transverse 
wall,  farming  a  double  inclosnre.  This  height,  and 
all  the  fields  around,  are  covered  with  pottery ;  and 
on  the  side  of  the  height,  or  on  the  rise  of  the  hills 
behind  it,  an  eight  or  nine  small  tumulL'  (Leake, 
Iforthem  Grace,  vol.  iii.  p.  363,  seq.) 

CUATAEIS  (KfxtTutO,  a  small  river  of  Bnit- 
tium,  flowing  near  the  Scyllaean  pnxnontoiy.  It 
derived  its  name  from  a  nymph  Cratacis,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  was  the  mother  of  Scylla.  (Horn. 
Od.  xii.  124;  Ovid,  Met.  xiii.  749.)  The  river, 
which  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  10),  and 
Soliniu  (3.  §  22),  was  probably  a  small  strum  which 
falls  into  the  sea  about  3  miles  £.  of  Scitla,  and  is 
called  the  Fimte  di  Solano,  from  a  viUage  of  that 
name,  or  Fnua»  dd  PttcL  (Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p. 
74.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CRATEIA  (Kporela),  b  placed  by  Ptolemy  (v. 
1)  in  the  interior  of  Bithynia,  and  he  gives  it  also 
the  name  FlaviupoUs,  which  clearly  dates  from  the 
imperial  period,  and  probably  tlie  time  of  Vespasian. 
The  Antonine  Itin.  pUces  it  between  Clandiopolis 
and  Ancyra  of  Galatia,  and  24  M.  P.  from  Clandio- 
polis. An  autonomous  coin  with  the  epigraph  icpi| 
is  attributed  to  tliis  pUce;  and  there  are  coins  of  the 
imperial  period,  from  Antooinus  Pius  to  Gallienus. 
It  became  an  episcopal  see.  There  is  nothing  to 
deteruiine  the  position  of  Crateia,  and  it  is  placed  in 
the  maps  purely  at  hasard.  [G.  L.] 

CRATEIAK  (Kparual:  ^roto),  some  smaU 
islajija  lyins  off  the  coast  of  Llbumia  in  Illyricom. 
(Scylax,  p.  8;  Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  30.) 

CliATER  (J  Kfwrjip)  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks,  according  to  Strabo  (v.  p.  242),  to  the 
beantiful  gulf  now  known  n  the  Bay  <ffXapltt,  one 
of  the  mocst  reirarkable  natural  features  on  the  coast 
of  Italy.  It  was  called  by  Eratosthenes  the  Cu- 
MAEAM  Gvur  (J  Kii/Muoi  xdAnt,  ap.  Sirab.  L  p. 
22,  23>;  Appian  terms  it  the  Gulf  above  Cnmae 
(i  xiKrot  i  i*if  KiSui)t,  B.  C.v.  81)  ;  it  appears 
to  have  oeen  generally  known  to  Roman  writen  as 
the  Gulf  of  l>nteali.  (Sinus  PtrrEOLAMus,  Plin. 
iiL6.  s.  13;  MelaiL  4;  Sttet..i4u;.  98.)  Itsboon- 
daries  and  natural  chaiacters  have  been  already  d»- 
scribed  under  the  article  Campania.    [E.  H.  B.] 

CBATHIS.     [AciiAiA,  p.  13,  b.] 

CRATUIS  (KpaSit),  one  of  the  most  considerable 
rivers  of  Bruttium,  which  in  the  northern  part  of  its 
course  forms  the  bonndary  between  that  province 
and  Lucania.  It  tutt  in  the  central  mountain 
gnmp  of  Bruttium  (the  Sila),  a  few  miles  S.  of 
Con»nti;i,  flows  below  the  walls  of  that  tows,  where 
it  is  joined  by  the  smaller  stream  of  the  Basentns  or 
Busentos  {BuscnU}),  and  has  a  coarse  nearly  due 
N.  through  the  ceutre  of  the  Brattian  peninsula,  till 
it  appMaches  the  confines  of  Lucania,  when  it  tarns 
abruptly  to  the  E.  and  flows  into  the  Golf  of  Taren- 
ttmi,  immediately  to  the  S.  of  tlie  ancient  site  of 
ThuriL  At  the  present  day  it  receives,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  above  three  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  waters 
of  the  river  Sybaris  (now  called  the  Cotcilt),  which 
in  ancient  times  pursued  their  own  course  to  the  sea. 
I^Syb  AKIS.]  Froiuits  close  proximity  to  the  celebreted 
iity  of  Sylnris  the  Crathis  is  noticed  by  many  an- 
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cient  writers.  (Lyoophr.ilfar.919,-  Theoer. *. IS.) 
Euripides  sings  its  piaises,  and  alludes  to  the  pna. 
liar  golden-red  tinge  it  was  supposed  to  impart  I* 
the  hair,  a  bet  wluch  is  also  noticed  by  Ovid  snd 
other  writers.  (Eur.  Troad.  228  ;  Ovid.  Jfel  iv. 
315;  Strab.  vi.  p.  263;  Plin.  zxii.  a.  s.  10;  Viik 
Seq.  p.  9;  Timaeus  ap.  Antig.  Catyt.  149.)  The 
plains  through  which  the  Ciathis  flows  in  the  latta 
part  of  its  course  were  noticed  in  ancimt  timei  {« 
their  fertility:  they  are  now  became  maivhy  sad 
unhealthy.  Like  all  streams  which  deacend  fnin  a 
motmtainoos  region,  and  afterwards  Bow  thnogli  a 
flat  alluvial  tract,  the  river  was  subject  to  viokst 
innndataoDs  and  sudden  changes  of  its  coarse:  dur- 
ing the  flourishing  days  of  Sybsiis  it  was  dooUiea 
restrained  by  dams  and  artificial  embankments;  snd 
hence  when  the  citizens  of  Ciotona.  after  their  i;reit 
victory  over  the  Sybarites  in  b.  c  S 1 0,  determiiMd  to 
annihilate  the  rival  city,  they  brake  down  the  banks 
of  the  Crathis,  and  turned  its  waters  on  to  the  site 
of  Sybaris.  (Strab.  vi.  p^  263.)  Hence  HerodKas 
incidentally  notices  the  drgr  bed  of  the  Crathis  (r. 
45),  which  was  evidently  its  ancient  channel  Tlis 
same  author  ezpreesly  tells  us  that  the  Italian  rivet 
was  named  by  the  Achaeans  who  foonded  Sybaris, 
after  the  less  celebrated  stream  of  the  same  name  ia 
their  native  country,  (Herod,  i.  145  ;  Strab.  viii. 
p.  386.)  [E.H.B.] 

CRAUGAXLIUM  (KpmyiJAior),  a  town  <t 
Phocis,  in  the  neighbourboad  of  Cirrha,  whose  ii- 
habitants  are  said  to  have  joined  the  Cirrbaeans  ia 
maltreating  the  pilgrims  who  came  to  consult  the 
oracle  at  Delphi  It  was  destroyed  along  with 
Cirrlia  at  the  end  of  the  First  Sacred  War,  and  its 
name  does  not  occur  again.  [Crissa.]  The  nsmt 
of  the  people  ia  variously  written  Craogallidae, 
Crauallidae,  and  Acragallidae.  Leake  coqjectoRS 
that  Xeropigadko  is  the  site  of  this  town.  (Aeachin. 
c.  Ctaiph.  p.  68,  ed.  Steph.;  Harpocnt. a.  v.  K^av- 
oXAtJai:  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  Tol.  iL  p.  587.) 

CRAUNl  (K/xwim),  a  promontory  on  the  Ciiimi 
coast,  mentioned  in  the  Stadiasnios :  "  from  tbt 
Melas  river  to  the  pnot  Craoni,  40  stadia.'  [Ciam- 
BDSA,  No.  S.]  Leake  obaervea  (Atia  Mmor,  f. 
206),  "  The  river  whicii  joins  the  sea  at  the  bottoa 
of  the  bay  of  Papadula,  being  the  largest  stream  oa 
the  part  of  the  coast  tmder  coosideratioa,  seems  to  be 
the  Melas  of  the  Stadiasmns ;  and  the  cape  which  fie> 
midway  between  that  stream  and  Celenderis  may  pos- 
sibly bis  the  Cranni  of  the  same  authoiity."    [G.L] 

CKEMASTE  (JiptitairHi),  a  plan  menliooeci  by 
Xenophon  (^UeU.  iv.  6.  §  37).  He  speaks  of  the 
plain  near  Cremaste,  "  where  there  are  the  ffH 
mines  of  the  AbydeoL"  If  Cnmaste  was  a  villsgCi 
it  was  probably  on  a  hill  above  the  plain.  As  Susb> 
speaks  of  gold  mines  at  Astyra  [Asttha],  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  Astyra  and  Cremaste  are  either 
the  same  place,  or  two  adjacent  places.  Gold  num 
belonging  to  Lampeacas  are  meOtioDed  by  PlisT 
(xxxvii.  11)  and  by  Polyaeoas  (ii.  1.  §  26);  sod 
they  may  be  the  same  as  those  oJF  Cremaste,  if  we 
suppose  Cremaste  to  be  between  Abydos  sad 
Lwipsacus.  [G.  L.] 

CKE'ilERA  (KftiiiiM),  a  small  river  of  Ktnuia, 
flowing;  into  the  Tiber  a  few  miles  above  Booie.  It 
is  celebrated  for  the  memonble  it&aX  of  the  300 
Fabii,  who  established  on  its  banks  a  fortified  post, 
frwii  whence  they  carried  on  hostiUlies  against  the 
V'eientea,  and  laid  waste  their  territory,  until  they 
were  at  length  decayed  into  an  amboscade,  and  sU 
pot  to  the  sword,  v.'c.  477>  (Liv.  iL  49, 50;  Vkb}*. 
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b.  15,  Ifl— 22 ;  Diod.  zL  S3 ;  Oid.  Fail.  n.  193 
—242 ;  Flor.  L  12 ;  Cell.  xrU.  21.  §  13.)      Ac- 

oording  to  Liv;  (vi.  1)  this  disaster  occurred  on  the 
ame  day  of  the  year  (the  1 6th  of  Jnly),  which  was 
afterwards  marked  by  the  still  more  calamitoas  de- 
feat aa  the  Allia.     No  other  mention  of  it  occurs  in 
history,  nor  is  its  name  found  in  any  of  the  geo- 
gnpheis:  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  was  but  an 
inoonnderable  stream.     Claverius  was  the  first  to 
identity  it  with  a  small  river  called  the  Fouo  di 
Vaica  or  Varca,  which  has  its  source  in  the  crater- 
fanned  basin  of  Baecano,  flows  by  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Veij,  and  falls  into  the  Tiber  immediately 
opposite  to  Caitel  Giubilto  (the  site  of  Fidenae), 
aiwnt  6  miles  from  Borne.    (Clnver.  ItaL  p.  536.) 
Bat  thoneb  the  aathority  of  CluTerins  has  been  fol- 
lowed on  this  point  (apparently  without  inrestigatiffli) 
by  all  subsequent  topographers  (Gell,  Nibby,  West- 
phal,  &C.),  the  arguments  which  led  him  to  fix  upon 
this  stream  as  the  Cremera  are  based  xx^xn  his  er- 
nneous  views  as  to  the  poeition  of  Veil;  and  the  site 
ef  that  city  being  now  fixed  with  certainty  near 
Iiola  Famtte,  it  is  difficult  to  admit  any  longer 
that  the  Fotto  di  Valca  can  be  the  ancient  Cremera. 
Dionysius  speaks  of  that  river  (ix.  15)  as  not  far 
<UtlaMt  from  the  city  of  Veil — an  expression  which 
coold  hardly  apply  to  a  stream  that  flowed  imme- 
diately below  ita  walls :  and  a  still  stnnger  abjection 
is  that  the  stream  in  question  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  lie  between  the  Vcientes  and  Rome,  so  as  to  inter- 
cept the  forays  of  the  former  people.     It  is  certain 
that  the  little  brook  now  called  Acqua  Traverta, 
which  crosses  the  Flaroinian  Way  and  ialls  into  the 
Tiber  almost  3  miles  nearer  Kome,  would  correspond 
far  better  with  the  position  requisite  for  such  a 
post  as  that   of  the  Fabii:    and  though    a  very 
trifling  stream,  its  bonks  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Valca,  are  in  many  places  lofty  and  pieci;utous, 
and  would  afibid  an  advantageous  site  for  their 
fortress.     Ovid  indeed  speaks  of  the  Cremera  as  a 
'riolent  torrent  (Crnnerom  rapacem),  bnt  adds  that 
this  was  when  it  was  swollen  by  winter  rains.     At 
any  other  time  indeed  such  an  expression  would  be 
equally  inapplicable  to  both  streams:  the  Fouo  di 
ViUca  being  itself  but  a  small  and  sluggish  brook, 
though  flowing  through  a  deep  valley  with  lofty 
banks.    In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  is  known 
■s  the  Fo$$o  di  Formelh. 

The  castle  of  the  Fabii,  to  which  both  Livy 
and  Djonysins  give  the  name  of  Cremera,  was  evi- 
dently a  mere  fortifled  post  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  Vcientines;  and  it  is  idle  to  attempt  its 
identiiicatian,  as  has  been  done  by  some  ItAlion 
anliqnaries.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CREHNA  {h  K^jura  or  Kp^^iiv),  a  place  in  Pi- 
sidia,  and,  as  its  name  imparts,  a  strung  post  on  an 
eminence.  It  was  taken  bj  the  GaJatian  king 
Amyotas,  a  contempcnuy  of  Strabo  (p.  .569).  It 
became  a  Roman  colony,  as  Strabo  says;  and  there 
*n  imperial  coins  with  the  epigTa]Ji  Col.  Itl.  Ato. 
Ckkiua.  The  passage  of  Strabo  about  Cremna 
has  caused  great  difficulty.  He  says  that  Amyntas 
did  not  take  Sandalinm,  which  is  situated  between 
Cremna  and  SagaUssus.  Strabo  adds,  "  Sagahissns 
is  distant  from  Apameia  a  day's  journey,  having  a 
dtscent  of  about  30  stadia  from  the  fort  (roi)  4pi- 
fWTor),  and  they  call  it  also  Selgessas."  Cramer 
{Alia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  pi  299)  supposes  Strabo  to 
naui  that "  at  the  distance  of  30  stadia  from  Sago- 
laasns,  in  a  northerly  direction,  was  the  important 
fatrcsa  of  Crtmna;"  on  wtiich  it  may  be  useful  to 
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miie  leaders  to  observe,  that  where  A  Greek  text 
presents  a  difficulty,  Cramer  is  often  wrong  in  ex< 
pkiining  it.  But  there  is  no  difficulty  here.  The 
French  translation  of  Strabo  makes  a  like  mistake; 
and  Groskurd  the  same,  for  he  transUtas  it  "  hat 
fast  dreissig  stadien  hinabsteignng  von  jener  veste,' 
by  which  it  appears  that  he  means  Cremna.  Aran* 
dell  {Atia  Minor,  vol.  iL  p.  81)  properly  remarks 
that,  if  there  were  only  30  stadia  between  Cremna 
and  SagaUssus,  "  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  San- 
dalinm should  be  between  them."  It  is  not  oon> 
oeivable  at  all ;  and  Strabo's  text,  whatever  fault 
there  may  be  in  it,  clearly  places  Cremna  at  some 
distance  from  Sttgalassns,  and  "  the  fort "  is  not 
Cremna.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  passage  of 
Strabo  from  which  we  can  determine  the  distance 
between  Sagalassns  and  Cremna,  nor  their  relative 
position.  Ptolemy  (v.  5)  mentions  the  Cremna  Co- 
Ionia,  and  according  to  him  it  is  in  the  same  longi- 
tude as  Sagalassns.  Arundcll  found  a  place  called 
Germi  fifteen  miles  SSE.  of  the  village  d'  A  Uahiia, 
which  is  near  the  ruins  of  SagaUissus.  There  is  a 
view  of  Germi  in  Arundell's  work.  It  is  a  striking 
position,  "  a  terrific  precipice  m  three  sides."  The 
ruins  are  described  by  Axundell.  There  are  the 
remains  of  a  theatre,  of  temples,  of  a  colonnade,  and 
of  what  is  supiposed  to  be  a  triumphal  arch.  Most 
of  the  buildings  seemed  to  be  of  the  Roman  period. 

There  is  a  story  in  Zosimns  (i.  69)  of  an  Isanrian 
robber,  named  Lydius,  who  seized  Cremna,  a  city  of 
Lycia,  as  he  calls  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
moans  the  same  place  which  Strabo  does.      [G.  L.] 

CREMNI  (Kjrliumi),  a  town  of  European  Sar* 
matia,  W.  of  the  promontory  Agamm,  and  called  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  20,  HO)  a  factory  of  the  free 
Scythians  on  the  W.  of  the  Palus  ihieotis.  Man- 
nert  (vol.  iv.  p.  114;  camp.  Ritter,  VorhalU,  p.  156) 
places  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taganrog.  By 
others  it  hss  been  sought  for  at  Stari-Krim  near 
Mariupol.  (Keichardt,  Klein.  Geogr.  Sckrift.  p. 
285 ;  corop.  Eicbwald,  AUi  Gtogr.  d.  Catp.  After, 
p.  309.)  [E.B.J.] 

CEEMNISCI  (KfmiwioKot,  Anon.  Perifl.  Pont 
Eux.  p.  10;  Cremniscce,  Plin.  iv.  26),  a  town  on 
the  Euxine,  which  Artemidorus,  the  geographer, 
placed  at  480  stadia  from  the  river  Tyras.  For- 
biger  (vol.  iii.  p.  1129)  pUees  it  near  the  hike 
Burmaittka,  or  near  IiUtma,  [E.  B.  J.] 

CBEMCNA  (JUptiJjivn,  PoL  et  Strab.;  Hfiiimra, 
PtoL;  Kft^v,  App.:  £(A.Creraonensis:  Cremona\ 
a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  on  the  left  baiUc 
of  the  Padua,  about  6  miles  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Addna.  Both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  reckon  it 
among  the  cities  of  the  Cenomani  (Plin.  iii.  19. 
s.  23 ;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  31),  bnt  it  would  seem  from 
the  expression  of  Livy  (coloniae  deductae  tn  agro 
de  GaJUi  capto,  Epit.  zz.)  that  it  was  originally 
included  in  the  territory  of  the  Insubres.  We  have 
no  account  of  its  existence  previous  to  the  Rtanan 
conquest,  but  after  the  great  Gaulish  war  in  B.  c 
225,  the  Romans,  being  desirous  to  establish  a  firmer 
footing  in  this  part  of  Italy,  settled  two  colonies  of 
6000  men  each  at  Cremona  and  Placentia,  the  one 
on  the  left  and  the  other  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Padus,  B.  c  219.  (Liv.  Epit.  xi.;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14; 
Pol.  iii.  40 ;  Tac  Hilt.  iii.  34.)  The  new  colonies 
were,  however,  scarcely  established  when  the  news 
of  the  approach  of  Uimnibal  led  the  Boians  and 
Insubrians  to  take  np  arms  afresh ;  bnt  though  they 
ravaged  the  newly  occupied  Unds,  and  even  drove 
the  settlers  to  take  refuge  at  Hutina,  it  is  certain 
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tlut  they  did  not  tile  eitlitr  of  tbt  too  citHS,  wtiicli 
•n  mentiaoad  in  ths  following  year  u  aflbrdinfr  a 
shelter  and  wintor-qnaiten  to  the  urmy  ot  Scipio 
after  the  baUle  of  the  Trabia.  (Lir.  rxi.  25,  56 ; 
PoL  {.  <;. ;  Appiaa,  ffaim.  7.)  At  a  later  period 
of  the  Seeond  Punic  War  CrenuiM  was  one  of  the 
oolooies  which  remained  {uthfol,  when  twelve  of 
them  refiued  anj  farther  sappliea.  (Lir.  xztIL  10.) 
Ita  territcc7  suffered  sersrely  from  the  ravages  oS 
the  Gaols,  and  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  city 
itself  had  a  narrow  escape,  being  closely  beaief^  bj 
the  insiuyent  Gauls  nnder  Hamilcar,  who  bad 
ailieady  taken  and  deatrojed  the  ncif^hbauiing  ooionj 
of  i'Ucentia.  Cremona,  bowe»ei,  was  able  to  hoM 
oat  till  the  arrival  of  the  {meter  L.  Farias,  who 
defeated  the  Gaals  in  a  great  battle  nnder  iti  walls, 
B.  c.  200.  The  city  had,  nevertheless,  snffered  so 
much  from  the  repeated  wars  in  this  part  of  Gaol, 
tliat  in  B.  C  190,  a  fresh  body  of  colonists  was  seat 
thither,  and  6000  new  fiunilles  were  divided  between 
it  and  Placentia.  (Liv.  xxviii.  II,  xxzi.  10,21, 
xxxvii.  46.)  From  this  time  till  near  the  aid  of 
the  KepabUc,  we  hear  nothing  more  of  Cremona, — 
bat  we  learn  that  it  became  a  popoloos  and  flourish- 
ing colony,  and  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able cities  in  this  psrt  of  Italy.  The  fertility  of  its 
territory  and  the  advantages  of  its  sitaati<n  in  oon- 
Dectioo  with  the  great  rivers  were  the  sources  of  its 
I>ro^pe^ity.  (Tac.  ^/ut.  iii.  34.) 

Unring  the  cinl  wars  after  the  death  of  Caesar, 
Cremona  espoused  the  cause  of  Bratus,  and  was  in 
conseqaence  one  of  the  cities  of  which  the  territory 
was  oonfiscatod  and  assigned  to  his  veterans  by 
Octavian.  It  is  to  this  event  that  Virgil  allude*  in 
the  well-lmawn  line, 

"  Hantua  vae  miserae  nimlnm  vicina  Cremonse," 

a  part  of  the  territory  of  Uantna  having  shared  the 
same  fate  with  that  of  the  neighbonnng  city  (Viig. 
£cL  is.  28,  and  Serr.  ad  he.)  Bat  this  change  of 
PTDprietors  did  not  injurs  the  prosperity  of  the  city 
Itself,  which  is  described  by  Strsbo  (v.  p.  216)  as 
one  of  the  chief  places  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and 
appears  from  Tacitus  to  have  been  a  fiourisbing  and 
walthy  city  when  the  civil  wars  of  a.  d.  69  inflicted 
a  btal  blow  on  its  prosperity.  During  the  contest 
between  Otho  and  Vitellius,  Cremona  was  one  of  the 
first  places  occupied  by  the  generals  o(  the  latter. 
Caecina,  when  repnbed  from  Placentia,  made  it  his 
b&td-q  larters,  and  the  first  battle  of  Bedriacum, 
which  led  to  the  defeat  and  death  of  Otho,  was 
fought  between  that  town  and  Cremonik  To  cele- 
brate this  victcsy  Caecina  shortly  after  exhibited  • 
show  of  gladiatora  at  Cremona,  at  which  ViteUini 
himself  was  present;  and  an  amphitheatre  was 
expresslv  constrocted  (or  the  occasion.  (Tac  ffitt 
ii.  17,  22.  23,  67,  70  ;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  1.)  A  few 
months  after,  Cremona  again  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Vitellian  forces,  which  were  opposed 
to  Autuuius  Primus,  the  general  of  Vespasian;  and 
tlicM  after  their  defeat  in  the  Mcond  battle  of  Be- 
driiu:iun  (which  was  fought  only  a  few  miles  from 
Creinona),  fell  back  apua  the  city,  immediatdy 
adjuiQing  to  which  they  had  a  fortified  camp.  Bat 
the  troops  of  Antooins,  following  up  their  advantage, 
(nccessively  took  by  storm  both  the  amf,  and  the 
city  itielf,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  was 
strongly  fortified  with  walls  and  towers.  The  troops 
of  Caecina  were  admitted  to  terms  of  capitulation, 
bat  the  whole  city  was  given  up  to  plunder,  and 
after  having  been  exposed  for  four  days  to  the  foiy 
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I  of  the  soldiety  was  oKhnately  bomt  to  the  gnnnC 
Neither  temples  nor  pablio  buildings  were  spared, 
{  and  only  one  of  the  former  sorrived  the  catastra;^ 
(Tac.  Hitt.  ii.  100,  iii.  15—33.)  So  great  a  cab. 
mity  &lling  upon  one  of  the  most  floonahing  dtiea 
of  Italy,  necessarily  bnnght  graat  odiom  apon  V«a- 
pasian,  who,  afUr  he  had  established  his  power, 
sought  as  far  as  possible  to  repair  the  mischirf,  and 
encouraged  the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  which  sooa 
rose  again  from  its  ashes.  (Tao.  L  e.  34.)  Bat 
though  its  public  bnildmgs  were  restored,  and  it 
retained  its  colonial  rank,  it  appears  never  to  hare 
recovered  its  former  prosperity.  Its  continued  ex- 
istence nnder  the  Roman  Empire  is  attested  by  the 
Iiineraries  as  well  as  by  inscriptioas:  it  is  noticed 
by  Zoeimas  as  a  conuderable  place  nnder  the  reign 
of  Honorius,  and  we  learn  from  the  Notitia  that  it 
was  regarded  as  a  military  post  of  importance  (Zasim. 
T.  37  ;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  283 ;  Tab.  Pent.  ;  Koi.  Dign. 
p.  121 ;  Oreli.  Inter.  1765,  3750,  3843.)  But  m 
A.O.  605  it  was  taken,  and  for  the  seoeod  time 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  Lombard  king  Agilulfia. 
(P.  Diac.  ZftK.  Lang.  ir.  29.)  In  the  Middle  Agea, 
however,  it  again  rose  to  gi«at  prosperity,  and  be- 
came a  large  and  popoloos  dty:  thoogh  much 
decayed  since  then,  it  still  caotains  near  30,000 
inhabitants.  Mo  remains  of  antiquity  are  now 
visible  there,  except  a  taw  Roman  inscriprioaa,  ona 
of  which  is  interesting  as  refisrring  to  the  worship 
of  the  goddess  Uefitis,  whose  temple,  according  to 
Tacitus,  was  the  only  one  that  escaped  in  the  coo- 
flagiation  of  the  city.  (Tac  Hi$L  iiL  33  ;  OrU. 
Inter.  1 795.)  The  mentioa  of  this  ddty  shows  that 
the  low  and  marshy  lands  in  the  neighboorhood  of 
Creinooa  wen  anfaealthy,  in  ancient  as  well  as 
modem  times.  We  learn  from  Dooatoa  that  Virgil, 
though  bom  in  the  neighboorboad  of  Mantna,  spent 
the  earliest  years  of  his  life,  and  received  the  first 
mdiments  of  his  edncatioD  at  Cremona.  (Dona*. 
yu.  K«y.)  [E.  H.  B.1 

CREHCNIS  JUGUM.  [Alpbs,  p.  107.] 
CBENAE.  [Aboos  Amphiloobiccm.] 
CRE'NIDES  (KfiDi^s),  or  CRANIDES  {Efn. 
rlits  ;  Eth.  Kparinit,  Steph.  i.  v.),  a  place  on  the 
coast  of  Bithynia,  according  to  Arrian  60  stadia 
east  of  Sandaraca;  according  to  Marcian  only  20 
stadia.  It  was  between  Heniolfa  and  the  mouth  of 
tbe  Billaeos.  [G.  L.] 

CRENIDE&    [Priufpi.] 
CKEONES,   in  North   Britain,   mentiooad    ij 
Ptolemy  as  lying  west  of  the  Cerones  [Ckboxes}, 
occupi«l  parts  of  Boss  and  Invemeaa.     [R-  G.  L.] 

CBECPHAGI  {Kptm^oi,  Strah.  xvi.  p.  77I.X 
a  Troglodytio  race  on  the  western  shore  of  the  BmI 
Sea,  and,  as  their  name  of  "  the  fieah-eateis'  impcrts, 
a  pastoral  people  who  Hved  npon  the  prodoce  of  their 
herds  of  cattle.  Strabo  (i.  e.)  seems  to  regard  ths 
Colobi  and  Creophagi  as  the  same  tribes.  [W.B.D.1 
CRESSA  {Kpiimn:  £tk.  Kfttaniot}.  I.  Ao- 
cording  to  Stephanos  (s.  v.)  a  d^  of  I^pUagooi^ 
foottded  by  Meriones  after  the  war  of  Troy.  Zeiba, 
the  SCO  of  Nicomedcs,  took  it,  Ciamar  (,Aiin 
If oior,  vol. i.  p.241),  ssys,  "that  it  WM  pntlaUy 
on  the  sea  coast,  and  perhaps  ahooU  be  ida>tific4 
with  Carassa."  But  tlMse  is  no  txindatian  fbr  this 
guess.     [CARtJSA.] 

2.  There  is  a  Cress*  on  tbe  soaat  of  Caria,  which 
Pliny  (v.  27)  calls  Cressa  Poctos,  and  places  20 
M.  P.  from  Rhodns.  It  is  also  mentiooed  by  Pto- 
lemy (v.  2).  Leake  (Atia  Minor,  f.  222)  sav* 
"  that  the  excellent  harfaoor  of  Cress*  is  now  csdM 
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ApleAlka  Ij  tlw  Greeks,  Mid  Porto  CavaUen  hy 
the  Italians ;  and  on  its  western  shore  are  the  rains 
of  an  Hellenic  fortress  and  town,  which  are  ondoabt- 
edly  thoee  of  Lorjrma."  [G.  L.] 

CRESSA.    [Crissa.] 

CRESTOK.    [CRBSTonA.] 

CRESraNIA  (K(nHrr*Ko,  K^^n<mmK^|■.  Btk. 
Kfn)<rrttya!os,  Kpriertmimis:  Adj.  Kpfi<rrmnK6s), 
a  district  of  yiacedonia,  which  adjoined  Mjgdonia  to 
tlie  N.;  for  the  Echidoms,  which  flowed  throngh 
Mir^onia  into  the  gnlf  near  the  marsh  of  the  Auus, 
bad  its  sources  in  Crestonia.  (Herod.  Tii.  127.)  It 
was  chiefly  occupied  bj  a  remnant  of  Pelas$n<  *lio 
spoke  a  different  language  fium  their  neighbonrs. 
(Herod,  i.  57;  comp.  Thnc  iy.  109.)  In  Tbucy- 
dides  (ii.  99)  the  name  should  not  tie  written  T/n)- 
VTitria,  but  KfnroTwWo.  Crestonia  contuned  the 
town  <rf  Creston  or  Crestone  (Kp^orur,  Kpivrrirn, 
Steph.  B.),  and  Gallicum  (_Kilkitj),  a  jjace  situated 
16  M.  P.  frcm  Thessalonica,  on  the  Roman  road  to 
Stobi  {Peat.  Tab.).  (Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol  iiL 
p.  440.)  rE.B.J.] 

GRETA  (Kfiffni:  Elk.  and  otf*.  KfW)t,  Kfhtxm, 
K|nrrau»,  Kfttrtis,  Kfnrrtftet,  KpnTijot,  Kfifraitis, 
Kfil)am,  Kf^Tii,  Kpfo-it,  KptfTueot,  Steph.  B. ;  Cre- 
taeos,  Cratanus,  Cretends,  Creticus,  Cretis:  Kriti ; 
the  common  European  name  Cmuiia  is  unknown  in  the 
island;  the  Saracenic  "  Kliandax"  Meffilo-KdMlron 
became  with  the  Venetian  writers  CaneUa;  the  word 
fior  a  long  time  denoted  only  the  principal  city  of  the 
island,  which  retained  its  ancient  name  in  the  chro- 
niclen,  and  in  Dante,  Injatio,  zir.  94). 

I.  Si^iation  and  Extent. — Crete,  an  island  situated 
in  the  Aegean  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  is 
described  by  Stnbo  (z.  p.  474)  as  lying  between 
Cyrenaica  and  that  part  of  Hellas  which  extends 
{mm  Snnium  to  Laconia,  and  parallel  in  its  length 
from  W.  to  E.  to  these  two  points.  The  words  fiixP' 
AttKtmie^t  may  be  understood  either  of  Malea  or 
Taenamm;  it  is  probable  that  this  geographer  ex- 
tended Crete  as  far  as  Taenaram,  as  from  other 
passages  in  his  work  (ii.  p.  124,  Tiii.  p.  663),  it 
would  appear  that  he  considered  it  and  the  W.  points 
of  Crete  as  under  the  same  meridian.  It  is  still 
more  difficult  to  understand  the  position  assigned  to 
Crete  with  regard  to  Cyrenaica  (zvii.  p.  838).  Sinbo 
is  &r  nearer  the  truth,  though  contradicting  his 
former  statements,  where  he  makes  Cimarus  the 
NW.  promontory  of  Crete  700  stadia  from  Malea 
(x.  p.  174),  and  Cape  Sammoninm  1000  stadia  fhnn 
Rhodes  (ii.  p.  106),  which  was  one  of  the  best-ascer- 
tained paints  in  ancient  geograjdiy. 

The  whole  circumference  of  the  island  was  esti- 
mated by  Artemidorus  at  4100  stadia;  but  Sosicrates, 
whose  description  was  moet  accurate,  computed  the 
length  at  more  than  2300  stadia,  and  the  circum- 
ference at  more  than  5000  stadia  (Strab.  z.  p.  476). 
Hieronymus  ({.  e.)  in  reckoning  the  length  alone  at 
2000  stadia  far  exceeded  Artemidonu.  In  Fliny 
(it.  20)  the  extent  of  Crete  in  length  was  about 
270  H.  P.  and  nearly  539  H.  P.  in  circuit  The 
broadest  part  (400  stadia)  was  in  the  middle,  between 
the  promontories  of  Dinm  and  Matalnm ;  the  narrowest 
(60  stadia)  further  £.,  between  Minoa  and  Hiera- 
]>ytna.  The  W.  coast  was  200  stadia  broad,  but 
towards  the  E.  between  Amphimalla  and  Phoenix 
contracted  to  100  stadia.  (Comp.  Stnb.  p.  475.) 

II.  Stmeturt  and  tfatural  Features.  —  The  in- 
terior was  Tery  mountainous,  woody,  and  intersected 
by  fertile  valleys.  The  whole  island  may  be  consi- 
dered as   a   profongation  of  that  mountain  cliain 
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which  breasts  the  waters  at  Cape  Malea,  whh  the 
island  of  Cytheta  interposed.  The  geok>gical  forma- 
tion resembles  that  of  the  Hellenic  peninsula;  from 
the  traces  of  the  action  of  the  sea  upon  the  cMSk, 
especially  at  the  W.  end,  it  seems  that  the  island 
has  been  pushed  up  from  its  foundations  by  powerful 
subterranean  forces,  which  were  in  operation  at  veiy 
remote  times.   (Joum.  Geog  Soc.  toI.  xxii.  p.  277.) 

A  contintions  mass  of  high. land  runs  through  it* 
whole  length,  about  the  middle  of  which  Mt.  Ida, 
composed  of  a  congeries  of  hills,  terminating  in  three 
lofty  peaks,  rises  to  the  height  of  7674  feet:  the  base 
occu^ed  a  circumference  of  nearly  600  stadia;  to  the 
W.  it  was  connected  with  a  chain  called  Acuxei  j^nr, 
or  the  White  Mounttuns,  whose  snow-clad  summits 
and  bold  and  beautiful  outlines  extend  over  a  range 
of  300  stadia  (Strab.  p.  475).  The  proloiigatian  to 
the  E.  formed  the  ridge  of  Dicte  (Aim),  Strab, 
p.  476).  It  is  curious  that,  though  tiadition  spoke 
of  those  ancient  workers  in  iron  and  bronze — the 
idaean  Dactyls,  no  traces  of  mining  operations  haTe 
been  found. 

The  island  had  but  one  lake  {fdiani  Kopfttaia); 
the  drainage  is  carried  off  by  sereral  rivers,  mostly 
summer  torrents,  which  are  dried  up  during  the 
summer  season ;  but  the  number  and  copiousness  of 
the  springs  give  the  country  a  very  different  aspect 
to  the  parched  tracts  of  continental  Greece. 

Ht.  Ida,  connected  in  ancient  story  with  metal- 
lurgy, was,  as  its  name  implied,  covered  with  wood, 
which  was  extensively  used  in  forging  and  smelting. 
The  forests  coald  boast  of  the  fmit-beanng  poplar 
(Theophrast.  B.  P.  ilL  5);  the  evergreen  platans 
{H.  P.  i.  15;  Varr.  d»  Re  Suet.  i.  7;  Plin.  xii.  1) 
trees,  which  it  need  hardly  be  said  can  no  longer  be 
(bund;  the  cypress  (Theophrast.  IT.  P.  ii.  2),  palm 
(H.  P.  ii.  8 ;  Plin.  ziii.  4),  and  cedar  (Plin  xvL  39 ; 
Vitruv.  ii.  9).  According  to  Pliny  (xxv.  8 ;  comp, 
Theophrast.  H.  P.  ix.  16),  everything  grew  better 
in  Crete  than  elsewhere;  among  the  medicinal  herbs 
for  which  it  was  famed  was  the  "  dictamnon "  so 
celebrated  among  physicians,  naturalists  (Theophrast, 
L  c.;  Plin.  Ic),  and  poets  (Virg.  Aen.  zii.  412; 
comp.  Tasso,  Germalem.  Lib.  xi.  72).  The  ancients 
fVequeutly  speak  of  the  Cretan  wines  (Aelian.  V.  H. 
zii.  31;  Athen.  z.  p.  440;  Plin.  xiv.  9).  Among 
these  the  "  passum,"  or  raisin  wine,  was  the  most 
highly  prized  (Mart  ziii.  106;  Jnv.  xiv.  270).  Its 
honey  played  a  conspicnons  part  in  the  myths  con- 
cerning Zeus  (Diod.  v.  70;  Callim.  Jlgm.  mJov. 
SO).  The  island  was  free  from  all  wild  beasts  and 
noxious  animals  (Aelian,  JV.  A.  iii.  32 ;  Plin.  viii.  83), 
a  blessing  which  it  owed  to  Heracles  (Diod.  iv.  17); 
bnt  the  Cretan  dogs  oould  vie  with  the  hoonds  of 
Sparta  (Aelian.  N.A.  iii.  2);  and  theCretan  "Agrimi," 
or  real  wild  goat,  is  the  snpposed  origin  of  all  onr 
domestic  varieties. 

III.  Hietory. — The  cycle  of  myths  connected  with 
Minos  and  his  family  threw  a  splendour  over  Crete, 
to  which  its  estrangement  from  the  rest  of  Greece 
dnting  the  historic  period  presents  a  great  contrast 
The  "  lying  Cretans  "  dared  to  show,  not  only  the 
birthplace,  but  also  the  tomb  of  the  "  father  of  gods 
and  men"  (Callim.  Hym  in  Jov.  8),  and  the  Dorian 
invaders  made  Crete  the  head-quarters  of  the  worship 
of  Apollo  (Mttller,  Dor,  vol.  i.  p.  226,  trans.).  Since 
the  Grecian  islands  formed,  ftom  the  earliest  times, 
stepping  stones  by  which  the  migntory  popuhttion 
of  Europe  and  Asia  have  crossed  over  to  cither  con- 
tinent, it  has  been  assumed  that  Aegypt,  Phoenicia, 
and  Pbrygia  founded  cities  in  Crete,  and  contributed 
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new  Arts  and  knowledge  to  the  island.  Ko  proof  of 
.  Ae?7ptian  colonisation  can  be  adduced ;  and  from  tlie 
national  character,  it  ia  probable  that  settlers  of  pure 
Aeccjptian  blood  never  crossed  tlie  Ae^an.  Traces 
of  Phoenician  aettlementa  maj  nndoubtcdl/  be  pointed 
oat ;  and  by  what  cannot  be  called  more  tlian  an  inee- 
nioos  conjectare,  the  mythical  genealogy  of  Minos 
has  been  construed  to  denote  a  combination  of  the 
orgiastic  worship  of  Zeus  indigenous  among  the 
Eteocretcs,  with  the  worship  of  the  moon  imported 
from  Phoenicia,  and  signified  by  the  names  Europe, 
Pasiphae,  and  Ariadne.  There  is  an  evident  an-ilixiy 
between  the  religion  of  Crete  and  Phrygia;  and  the 
kgendary  Cnretes  and  Idaean  Dactyls  are  connected, 
on  the  one  hand  wiih  the  orgiastic  warship,  and  on 
the  other  with  the  arts  of  Phrygia.  But  no  historical 
Qse  can  be  made  of  these  scanty  and  nnrertain 
notices,  or  of  the  Minos  of  the  poets  and  logographers 
with  his  contradictory  and  romantic  attributes.  The 
Dorians  first  appear  in  Crete  during  the  heroic 
period;  the  Homeric  poems  mention  diflferent  lan- 
^^unges  and  different  races  of  men  — Kteocretes,  Cy- 
donians,  thrice  divided  Dorians.  Acbaeans,  and 
Pelasgians,  as  all  eo-existmg  in  llio  island,  wliich 
they  describe  to  be  popnlons,  and  to  contain  ninety 
cities  ( Od.  xix.  174).  These  Dorian  mountaineers 
converted  into  mariners — the  Norman  xetv-kings  of 
Greece  —  must  therefore  have  come  to  Crete  at  a 
period,  according  to  the  receive<i  legendary  chronology, 
long  before  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae. 

In  the  same  poems  they  appear  as  hardy  and 
daring  corsairs;  and  this  characteristic  gave  rise  to 
that  naval  supremacy  which  was  asisigneii  by  Hero- 
dotus, Thncydidcs,  and  Aristotle,  to  the  traditionary 
UinoK  and  his  Cretan  snbjecta. 

Xheopbrastos  (Z>e  Vmtis,  v.  13.  p.  762,  ed. 
Scbneidewin)  stated  that  the  deserted  sites  of  Cretan 
Tillages,  which  according  to  the  primitive  Greek 
practice  the  inhabitants  had  occupied  in  the  central 
and  mountain  regions,  were  to  be  seen  in  his  time. 
The  social  fabric  which  the  ancients  found  in  Crete 
so  nearly  resembled  thst  of  Sparta,  that  they  were 
in  doubt  whether  it  should  be  considered  as  the  ar- 
chetype or  copy.  (ArisL  Pol.  ii.  7 ;  Strab.  p.  482.) 
But  tlie  anali^  between  the  institntions  of  the  Cretan 
communities  and  Sparta,  is  one  rather  of  form  than 
of  spirit.  The  most  remarkable  resemblance  consisted 
in  the  custom  of  the  public  messes,  "Syssitia,"  while 
there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  want  of  that  rigid 
private  training  and  military  discipline  which  cha- 
racterized the  Sptirtan  government.  The  distinction 
between  the  condition  of  the  Dorian  freeman  and  the 
serf  comes  out  vividly  in  the  drinking  song  of  the 
Cretan  Hybrias  ( Athen.  xv.  p.  695) ;  but  there  was 
only  one  stage  of  inferiority,  as  the  Cretan  Perloecus 
had  no  Uelots  below  him.  Polybius  (vi.  45—48), 
who  has  expressed  his  surprise  how  the  best-informed 
ancient  authors,  PUto,  Xenopbon,  Ephorus,  and  Cal- 
listhenes,  could  compare  the  Cretan  polity  to  the  old 
Laceiliiemonian,  as  the  main  features  were  sodifierent, 
among  other  divergencies  especially  dwelt  upon 
the  inequality  of  property  in  Crete,  with  that  fancied 
equality  which  he  believed  was  secured  by  the  legis- 
lation of  Lycurgns.  It  is  hazardons  to  determine 
the  amount  of  credit  to  be  given  to  the  minute  do- 
Bcriptions  which  the  ancient  anthors  have  made,  of 
the  machinery  by  which  the  nicely  balanced  consti- 
tution of  early  Crete  was  regulated.  Their  statements 
as  to  the  civil  virtues  and  the  public  education  of 
the  Cretans,  cim  be  notliing  but  tlie  mere  declamation 
of  after  ages,  seeking  to  contrast  in  a  rbetoriciU 
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manner  the  Tirtnes  of  the  good  old  timcB  with  mojerB 
decay  and  degradation. 

The  generous  friendship  of  the  heroic  ages  whidt 
was  singnhirly  regnUted  by  the  law  (Epboms  tsp. 
Strah.  p.  483),  liad  degenerated  mto  a  frigfatliil 
licence  (ArisL  PoL  ii.  10);  and  as  early  as  about 
B.  c.  6(M),  the  Cretan  stooid  self-candanncd  as  so 
habitual  liar,  an  evil  beast,  and  an  indolent  glatton, 
if  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  Titos  (i.  12)  allodes  to 
Epimenide*.    (Comp.  Polyb.  iv.  47,  53,  tL  46.) 

The  island,  which  collectively  stood  alocf  both  ia 
the  Peinan  and  Peloponnesian  Wars,  consisted  of  a 
number  of  independent  towns,  who  coined  their  omi 
money,  had  a  senate  and  public  assembly  (BocU, 
Iiucr.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  2554 — 2612),  were  at  ceasuiu 
feud  with  each  other,  but  wfaoi  assailed  by  fbmgn 
enemies  laid  aside  their  private  quarrels,  in  defines 
of  their  common  country,  to  which  they  gave  the 
affectionate  appelhitian  of  mother-land  (/otrpis),  a 
word  peculiar  to  the  Cretans.  (Plat.  Rep.  ix.  p.  575; 
Aelian,  V.  U.  liii.  38,  A'.  A.  xvii.  35,  40;  Syn»«. 
Ep.  xciv.).  Hence  the  well-known  Syncretism  (Pint 
de  Frat.  Am.  §  19,  p.  490;  Etym.  Mag.  t.  v.  nj- 
Kpirriffoi).  Afterwards  centres  of  states  were  fonnnl 
by  Cnossus,  Gokttiia,  and  CrtioxiA,  and  after 
the  decay  of  the  latter,  LTCrca  Tfae  first  two  bad 
a  "  hegemony,"  and  were  generally  hostile  to  each 
other. 

These  internal  disorders  had  become  so  violent 
that  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  snmDiaun; 
Philip  IV.  of  Macedon  as  a  mediator,  iriiote  eon- 
roand  was  all-powerful  (vporrims,  Polyb.  vii.  I2X 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  effects  of  hb  ancr- 
vention  had  ceued  befim  the  Roman  war.  (Siebahr, 
Led.  onAne.  Hiit.  voL  iii.  p.  366.)  Finally,  in  n.  c. 
67,  Crete  was  taken  by  Q.  Metellna  Creticus,  after 
more  than  one  nnsaccessfnl  atte:npt  by  other  ctan- 
mandera  daring  a  lingering  war,  the  history  of  which 
is  fiilly  given  in  Drumann  (Gaehick. Rom.  ni  Ji- 
ff. H,  foil.).  It  was  annexed  to  Cyrene,  and  became 
a  Roman  province  (Veil.  ii.  34, 38 ;  Justin,  xixix.  5; 
Klor.  iii.  7 ;  Eutrop.  ri.  1 1 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  2).  In 
the  division  of  the  provinces  onder  Angnstus,  Crett- 
Cyrene,  or  Creta  et  Cyrene  (OrelB,  Inter,  n.  3658), 
became  a  senatorial  province  (Dion  Cass.  Ill  12), 
under  the  govenunent  of  a  propraetor  (Stxab.  f.  840) 
with  the  title  of  proconsul  (Orelli,  2.C.),  with  a  Ipgatos 
(Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  14)  and  a  quaestor,  or  perhaps  tn 
as  in  Sicily  (Suet  Keirp.  2).  Under  Constantice,  a 
division  took  place  (Zosim.  ii.  32) ;  as  Crete  vis 
pbiced  under  a  "  Consuhuis"  (Uieroel.),  and  CyreM, 
now  Libya  Superior,  under  a  "  pcaeaes  '  (Marqnaidt, 
Handbuch  dor  Rom  AU.  p.  222.)  In  «.u.  823, 
the  Arabs  wrested  it  from  the  Lower  Empire  {Script, 
pott  Theopkratf.  pp.  1 — 162;  Cedren.  SiiL  Comp 
p.  506).  In  A.  D.  961,  the  island  after  a  memorable 
siege  of  tan  montb-t  by  Nice[^oras  Phocas,  the  great 
domestic  or  general  of  the  i^t,  once  more  snbmittMl 
to  the  Greek  rule  (Zonar.  u.  p.  194).  After  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Franks,  Baldwin  I. 
gave  it  to  Boni&ce,  Marquess  of  Montfemt,  wbotoU 
it,  in  A J>.  1204,  to  the  Venetians,  and  it  became  the 
first  of  the  three  subject  kingdoms  whose  flags  waved 
over  the  square  of  San  Marco. 

The  Cretan  soldiers  had  a  high  reputation  as  light 
troops  and  archers,  and  served  as  mercenaries  both 
in  Greek  and  Barbarian  armies  (Tboc  viL  57;  Xei. 
Anab.  iii.  3.  §  6 ;  Polyb.  iv. 8,  v.  14;  Justin,  avr. 
2).  Fashions  change  bat  little  in  the  East;  Mr. 
Pashley  (Trat.  vol.  i.  p.  245)  has  detected  in  U« 
games  and  dances  of  modem  Crete,  the  tumbleo 
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(Hom.  77.  xriii.  604)  and  the  old  cyclic  dionu  of 
three  thoiuand  years  ago.  (72.  xviii.  590 ;  Atbea. 
V.  p.  81.)  The  dress  of  tlie  peasant  cootinaes  to 
resemble  that  of  bisancestora;  be  still  wean  tlic  boots 
(vvoSVj^tara),  as  described  by  Galen  (_Com. in  Hippo- 
crat.  de  Art.  iv.  14,  vol.  xviii.  p.  682.  ed.  KUhn), 
and  tlie  short  cknk,  Kf^txiy,  mentioned  by  Eupolis 
(ap.  JPhot  Lae.  ToL  i.  p.  178),  and  Aristophanes 
(r/ieim.  730). 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  any  genuine  an- 
tonMnoos  coins  of  Crete;  several  of  the  Imperial 
period  exist,  with  the  epigraph  KOINON  KPHTQN, 
nnd  fgpes  referring  to  tjie  legendary  history  uf  the 
island.     (Eckliel,  vol.  ii.  p.  300.) 

IV.  llinerary  and  Tovma.  — Crete,  in  its  flourish- 
ing days,  bad  a  hundred  cities,  as  narrated  by  Stepha- 
nos, Ptolemy,  Strabo,  and  other  authors: — 

«  Centum  urbes  habitant  magnas  nberrima  rcgna." 
Virg.  AtH.  iii.  106. 

(Comp.  Horn.  11.  ii.  649 ;  Hor.  Cam.  iii.  27. 34,  Ep. 
Ix.  29.)  These  cities  were  destroyed  by  the  Romans 
under  Q.  Metellos,  but  ruins  belonging  to  many  of  them 
may  still  be  tniccd.  The  ancients  have  left  several 
itineraries.  The  Stadiasmus  of  the  Mediterranean, 
starting  from  Sammonium,  made  a  periplos  of  the 
island,  commencing  on  the  S.  coast.  Ptolemy  began 
atCoi7Cus,and  travelled  in  thecontrary  direction,  also 
making  a  complete  tour  of  the  coast;  after  which, 
starting  again  fium  the  W.  extremity  of  the  isLud,  he 
has  enumerated  several  inland  cities  as  fiu'as  Lyctos. 
I'liny  began  at  nearly  the  same  place  as  Ptolemy, 
bat  travelled  in  the  contrary  du-ection,  till  be  arrived 
at  HierapoUs ;  aAer  which  he  made  mention  of  several 
inland  towns  at  random.  Scylax  commenced  at  the 
W.  coast,  and  proceeded  to  the  K.,  grouping  inland 
and  coast  towns  together.  Hierocles  set  out  from 
Uortyna  eastward  by  Hierapytna,  nearly  completing 
the  tear  of  the  coast;  while  the  Peutinger  Table, 
commendng  at  Tharms,  pursued  the  opposite  route, 
with  occasional  deviations. 

In  the  library  of  the  Marciana  at  Venice  are  se- 
Teral  reports  addressed  to  the  Serene  Republic  by  the 
Proveditori  of  Candia,  some  of  which  contain  notices 
at  more  or  less  length  of  ita  antiquities.  One  of 
these,  a  MS.  of  the  16th  century,  La  Daeriaotie 
delT  Iiola  di  Candia,  has  been  translated  in  the 
Muteum  of  Classical  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  p.  263,  and 
contains  much  interesting  and  valuable  matter.  In 
the  same  paper  will  be  found  a  reiy  accurate  map  of 
Crete,  constructed  on  the  outline  of  the  French  map 
of  Dumas,  Gauttier,  and  Lassie,  1825,  corrected  at 
the  £.  and  W.  extremities  from  the  hydrographic 
charts  of  the  Admiralty,  executed  from  recent  sur- 
veys by  Captains  Graves  and  Spratt. 

Crete  has  been  fortunate  in  the  amount  of  attention 
which  baa  been  paid  to  it.  The  diligent  and  laborious 
Mearsius  (^Crtta,  Cgprut,  Rhodus,  Amstel.  1675) 
lias  collected  everything  which  the  ancients  have 
written  coimected  with  the  island.  Hock  {^Krtta^ 
Gottingcn,  1829,  3  vols.)  is  a  writer  of  great  merit, 
a:id  has  given  a  full  account  of  the  mylhologiofl  his- 
tory oi  Crete,  in  which  much  curions  information  is 
foaud.  Mr.  Paahley  {Travels  in  Crete,  London, 
1837, 2  vols.)  is  a  traveller  of  the  same  stamp  as 
Colonel  Leake,  and  has  illustrated  the  geography  of 
the  island  by  his  own  personal  observation  and  sound 
judgmenL  Bishop  Thirlwall  (^Uitt.  of  Greece,  vol. 
L  p.  283,  foil.)  has  given  a  very  vivid  outline  of  the 
Cretan  institations  as  they  were  conceived  to  have 
existed  by  Aristotle,  Strabo,  and  others. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Cretan  towns,  an 
account  of  the  chief  of  whicli  is  given  separately: — 

On  the  N.  coast,  in  the  direction  from  W.  to  E. : 
Agneum,  Cisamus,  Methymna,  Dictynna,Pergamum, 
Cydonia,  Minoa,  Marathusa,  Aptera,  Cisamus,  Am- 
phimatrium,  Hydraroom,  AmphimalU,  Rhithymna, 
Pantomatrium,  Astale,  Panormus,  Diam,  Cylaeum, 
ApoUunia,  Mntium,  Hcracleum,  Amnisus,  Cherso- 
nesns,  OIus,  Miletus,  Caniaia,  Kaxus,  Minoa,  Istron, 
Etea,  Grammium. 

On  the  £.  coast:  Itanus,  Ampeloe. 

On  the  S.  coast,  in  the  direction  from  E.  to  W.: 
Erythraea,  Hierapytna,  Hippocroninm,  HIsloe,  Prian- 
SOS,  Leben,  Matalia,  Sulia,  Pyschinm,  Apollonias, 
Phoenix,  Tarrba,  Poecilasium,  Syia,  Lissas,  Cala- 
myda. 

On  the  W.  coast:  Inachorium,  Rhamnus,  Cherso- 
nesus,  Plulasama,  Corycus. 

In  tlie  interior  of  the  island,  from  W.  to  E.: 
Eleaea,  Polyrrhenia,  Rocca,  Achaea,  Dulopolis,  Can- 
tanua,  Hyrtacina,  Elyrus,  Cacno,  Cerea,  Arden  or 
Anopolis,  I'olichna,  Mycenae,  Lappa  or  Lampa,  Co- 
rium,  Aulon,  Osmida,  Sybritia,  Eleuthema,  Axus, 
Gortyn  or  Gortyna,  Phaestus,  Pylorus,  Boebe,  Bene, 
Asternsia,  Rhytinm,  Stelae,  Inatus,  Biennus,  Py- 
ranthus,  Rhaucns,  Tylissus,  Cnossus,  Thenae,  Om- 
phalium,  Pannona,  Lyctus,  Arcadia,  Olerns,  Allaria, 
Praesus.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CRETICUM  MARE.    [Akoaedm  Mabe.] 

CRETO'POLIS  (Kp))T*roAij,  PtoLv.  5  ;  Kpirrmf 
iti\is,  Polyb.  V.  72).  Ptolemy  pbices  Cretopolis  in 
the  part  of  Cabalia,  which  he  attaches  to  Pampbylia. 
Garsyeris  encamped  at  Cretopolis  before  he  attempted 
the  pass  of  Climax  [Ci.ima.\]  ;  and  Cretopolis  is, 
thirefore,  west  of  the  Climax,  and  in  the  Milyas,  aa 
Polyhius  says  (v.  72).  Cretopolis  is  twice  men- 
tioned by  Uiodorus  (xviii.  44,  47).  The  site  is 
unknown.  [G.  L.] 

CREU'SA,  or  CREU'SIS  (Kpe'oiwo,  Yipumrla, 
Strab.;  Creusa,  Liv.;  Kptvais,  Xen^  Paus.,  Steph. 
B.:  Eih.  K^euirior).  a  town  of  Boeotia,  at  the  head 
of  a  snull  bay  in  the  Corinthian  gulf,  described  by 
ancient  writers  as  the  port  of  Thespiac.  (Strab.  ix. 
pp.  405,  409;  Pans.  ix.  32.  §  1;  "Creusa,  Thes- 
piensium  emporium,  in  intimo  sinu  Corinthiaco 
retractum,"  Liv.  xxxvi.  21.)  The  navigation  from 
Peloponnesus  to  Creusis  is  described  by  Pausanias 
({.  e.)  as  insecure,  on  account  of  the  many  head- 
lands which  it  was  necessary  to  double,  and  of  the 
violent  gusts  of  wind  rushing  down  from  the  moun- 
tains. Creusis  was  on  the  borden  of  Megaris.  One 
of  the  highest  points  of  Mt.  Cithaeron  projects  into 
the  sea  between  Creusis  and  Aegosthenae,  the  fron- 
tier town  in  Megaris,  leaving  no  passage  along  the 
shore  except  a  narrow  path  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. In  confirmation  of  Pausanias,  Leake  remarks 
that  this  termination  of  Mt.  Cithaeron,  as  well  as  all 
the  adjoining  part  of  the  Alcyonic  sea,  is  subject  to 
sudden  gusts  of  wind,  by  which  the  passage  of  such 
a  cornice  is  sometimes  rendered  dangerous.  On 
two  occasions  the  Lacedaemcnians  retreated  from 
Boeotia  by  this  route,  in  order  to  avoid  the  more 
direct  roads  across  Mt  Cithaeron.  On  the  first  of 
these  occasions,  in  B.  c.  378,  the  Lacedaemonian 
army  under  Cleorabrotus  was  overtaken  by  such  a 
violent  storm,  that  the  shields  of  the  soldiers  were 
wrested  from  their  hands  by  the  wind,  and  many 
of  the  bca^its  of  burden  were  blown  over  the  pre- 
cipices. (Xen.  Uell.  v.  4.  §  16,  seq.)  The  second 
time  that  tliey  took  this  route  was  after  the  fatal 
battle  of  Leuctra,  in  B.  c.  371.    (Xen.  Ilelt.  vi.  4. 
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S  a,  aeq.)  The  exact  site  of  Cnaaa  is  uncertain, 
rat  there  can  be  do  doubt  that  it  mniit  be  placed 
with  Leake  somewhere  in  the  baj  of  Livadkottra. 
(Leake,  Noriltem  Greece,  toL  ii.  pp.  406, 505.) 

CRIMISA  or  CRIMISSA  (Kfifun,  Steph.  B. 
*.«.;  L/cophr.  Akx.  913;  Kfiiuava,  Strab.  vi.  p. 
354),  a  proDiontor;  on  the  E.  coast  of  Bnittiam,  in 
the  territOf7  of  Crotona ;  on  which,  accordin);  to  a 
receired  tradition  of  the  Greelu,  Fhiloctetes  (bonded  a 
small  citj.  This  settlement  is  distinctly  connected 
by  Strabo  with  that  of  Chone  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood:'both  wen  in  all  probability  Oeootrian  towns, 
and  not  Greek  colonies  at  all :  Strabo  calls  it  "  the 
ancient  Crimissa,"  and  it  appears  from  his  expres- 
sions that  it  was  no  longer  in  existence  in  his  time. 
Lycophion  also  terms  it  a  small  town  (fipaxvmXti 
Kftiuaa,  Lc),  and  there  is  no  timoe  of  it  found  in 
hiitoiy.  The  promontory  of  Crimissa  may  probably 
be  identified  with  tliat  now  called  Capo  deW  Alice, 
about  22  miles  N.  of  Crotona  :  the  town  of  Ctro, 
about  5  miles  inUnd,  is  supposed  by  local  writers 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  city  of  Fhiloctetes,  but  this 
is  mere  conjecture.  (Barr,  de  Sit.  Calabr.  ir.  23  ; 
Bomanelli,  Toi.  i  p.  313.)  Stcphanns  of  Byantiom 
mentions  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  is  snp- 
poeed  by  the  authorities  just  cited  to  be  the  stream 
called  Fimmemiei,  about  10  miles  W.  of  the  Capo 
deU  A  lice,  but  it  seems  very  probable  that  Stephanos 
meant  the  more  celebrated  rirer  Crimissns  in  Sicily. 
(Cluver.  SicU.  p.  267.)  [K  H.  B.1 

CKIMISUS,  or  CKIMISSUS  (Kfqurit,  Lycojjir., 
Dion.  Hal. ;  Kpiiaiirit,  Plut. ;  Kfiiiuir<rit,  Ael.),  a  ri«-er 
of  Sicily,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Segesta,  celebrated 
tar  the  great  battle  fought  on  its  banks  in  B.a  339, 
in  which  Timoleon,  with  only  about  1 1 ,000  troops, 
partly  Syracosans,  partly  mercenaries,  totally  de- 
feated a  Cartiiaginian  army  of  above  70,000  men. 
This  victory  was  one  of  the  greatest  blows  ever 
sustained  by  the  Carthaginian  power,  and  secured 
to  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  a  long  period  of  tran- 
quillity. (Plut.  TimoL  25—29  ;  Diod.  xvi.  77— 
81;  Com.  Nepi  Tim.  2.)  But  though  the  battle 
itself  is  described  in  considerable  detail  both  by 
Plutarch  and  Diodorus,  they  afiiird  scarcely  any 
information  conceming  its  locality,  except  that  it 
was  fought  in  the  part  of  the  island  at  that  time 
subject  to  Carthage  (/k  rf  rHy  KofX^'if*  t"- 
KfioTtif).  The  river  Crimisus  itself  is  described  as 
a  considerable  stream,  which  being  flooded  at  the 
time  by  storma  of  lain,  contributed  mach  to  cause 
coofosioo  in  the  Carthaginian  army.  Yet  its  name 
is  not  found  in  any  of  the  ancient  geographers,  and 
the  only  due  to  its  positioa  is  afforded  by  the  fables 
which  connect  it  with  the  city  of  Segesta.  According 
to  the  legend  received  among  the  Greeks,  Aegestes 
or  Aegestns  (the  Ac«stes  of  Nlrgil),  the  founder  and 
eponymous  hero  of  Egesta,  was  the  son  of  a  Trojan 
woman  by  the  river-god  Crimbus,  who  cohabited 
with  her  under  the  form  of  a  dog.  (Lycophr.  961 ; 
TieU.  ad  he.;  Virg.  Aen.  v.  38;  and  Serv.  ad 
Ae».i.  550.)  For  this  reason  the  river  Crimisus 
continued  to  be  worshipped  by  the  Segestans,  and 
its  e^gy  as  a  dog  was  placed  on  their  coins  (AeL 
V.  if.  ii.  33  ;  Eckhel,  vol.  I  f.  234) :  Dionysius 
also  distinctly  speaks  of  the  Trojans  under  Elymus 
and  Aegestus  as  settling  in  the  territory  of  the 
Sicani,  about  the  river  Crimisus  (I  52);  hence  it 
seems  certain  that  we  must  look  for  that  river  in 
the  n,Hglibgurhaod,  or  at  least  within  the  territory 
of  SegeOa,  and  it  is  probable  that  Fazello  was 
correct  in  identifying  it  with  the  stream  now  called 
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Fiime  <fi  5.  Bartolommm  or  Fwme  Frtdio,  wUri 
flows  about  5  miles  E.  of  Selesta,  and  fidls  mto  tbe 
(rtU/of  Catlellamare  at  a  short  distance  fran  Ibe 
town  of  that  name.  CInverins  supposed  it  to  be  tit 
stream  which  flows  by  the  rains  of  EnteDa,  and  bUi 
into  the  Uypsas  or  Selid,  thus  flowing  to  the  & 
coast :  but  the  aignmeuts  which  he  deiiva  im 
the  account  of  the  operations  of  Timalean  are  sot 
sufficient  to  outweigh  those  which  caonect  the  Cri- 
misus with  Segesta.  (FazeU.<fe.fie6.S£e.vil  p.29$; 
Cluvor.  Sidi  p.  26!(.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CRISSA  or  CRISA  (Mm,  KpSra:  £0.  K^- 
tnun),  and  CIRRHA  (Kl^:  £tk.  Kipfuu),  n 
Fhocis.  There  has  been  conridcnUe  discuaaai 
whether  these  two  names  denoted  the  •ame  plan  <t 
two  difierent  places.  That  there  was  a  town  of  the 
name  of  Cirrfaa  on  the  coast,  which  served  as  the 
harbour  of  Delphi,  admita  of  no  dispute.  (?<M. 
V.  37;  Liv.  xlii.  15.)  Pausaniaa  (x.  37.  §  5)  nip- 
poses  this  Cirrha  to  be  a  Uter  name  of  the  Homeric 
Crissa;  and  his  authority  has  been  followed  by  K.  0. 
MBller,  Dissen,  Wachsmnth,  K.  F.  Hennann,  asd 
most  of  the  German  schoUra.  Strabo  (ix.  p  418), 
00  the  other  hand,  distinguishes  the  two  places:  sad 
his  statement  has  been  adopted  by  Leake,  Kme, 
Mannert,  Ulrichs,  and  Grot&  The  most  oompkls 
and  satisfiurtocy  investigatica  of  the  subject  hat 
been  made  by  Ulrichs,  who  carefiUly  exammed  tbe 
topography  of  the  district;  and  since  the  publica- 
tion of  his  work,  it  has  been  generally  admitted  that 
Crissa  and  Cirrha  were  two  separmte  places.  The 
arfrnments  in  bvoor  of  tUs  opimon  vrill  be  bast 
stated  by  narrating  the  history  of  the  placet 

Crissa  was  more  ancient  than  Ciiriia.    It  «as 
situated    mland  a  little  SW.  of  Delphi,  at  the 
Boathem  end  of  a  projecting  spur  of  Mt.  Paraasraa. 
Its  ruins  may  still  be  seen  at  a  short  distance  finn 
the  modem   vilbge  of  Ckrfo,  snrrcmiding   the 
church  of  the  Forty  Satnta    They  eouist  of  very 
ancient  polygonal  walls,  still  as  Ugh  as  10  feet  ia 
some  parts,  and  as  bread  as  18  fleet  on  the  northern  lidr, 
and  13  00  the  western.     The  ancient  town  of  Oisea 
gave  its  name  to  the  bay  above  which  it  stood;  sad 
the  name  was  extended  from  this  bay  to  the  whole 
of  the  Corinthian  gulf^  which  was  called  Criseaeaa 
in  the  most  ancient  times.    (See  above,  p.  67S ) 
Cirrha  was  built  subsequently  at  the  head  of  the 
bay,  and  rose  into  a  town  fiixn  being  the  port  of 
Crissa.     This  is  in  accordance  with  what  we  find  is 
the  history  of  other  Grecian  states.     The  acigiasl 
town  ia  biult  npon  a  height  at  some  distance  irom  the 
sea,  to  securt  it  agsinst  hostile  attacks,  especially  by 
sea ;  but  in  coorse  of  time,  when  propoty  hat  be- 
come more  secure,  and  the  town  itself  has  gran  ia 
power,  a  second  place  springs  np  on  that  part  of  the 
coast  which  had  served  previously  as  the  port  of  the 
inland  town.     This  was  undoubtedly  the  origia  <f 
Cirrha,  which  was  situated  at  the  mooth  cf  the 
river  Pleistus  (Pans.  x.  8.  §  8),  and  at  the  fiiot  of 
Mount  Cirphis  (Strab.  ix.  p.  418).     Its  rains  nay 
be  seen  dose  to  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  afcmt  tea 
minutes  from  the  Pleistus.    They  hear  the  name  of 
MagHa.    The  remains  of  walls,  enclosing  a  qos- 
drangular  space  about  a  mile  in  drcnit,  may  still  be 
traced  ;  and  both  within  and  without  this  qaoe  an 
the  foundations  of  many  large  and  small  boUdiogs. 
Although  Strabo  was  correct  in  distinguishing 
between  Crissa  and  Cirrha,  he  makes  a  mistake  le- 
specting  the  position  cf  the  former.    Cinha,  as  *< 
have  already  seen,  he  rightly  places  on  the  coast » 
the  foot  of  Ut  Cirphis;  bat  he  cnooeouly  soppoeo 
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that  Crian  IQcewiae  was  on  the  const,  more  to  the 
east,  in  the  direction  of  Anticyra.  Stnibo,  who  had 
never  visited  this  part  of  Greece,  was  probably  led 
into  this  error  from  the  name  of  the  Crissaean  gulf, 
which  seemed  to  imply  the  existence  of  a  maritime 
Crissa. 

Between  Crissa  and  Cirrha  was  a  fertile  plain, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Parnassus,  on  the  east  by 
Cirphis,  and  on  the  west  by  the  moontains  of  the 
Ozolian  Loctians.  On  the  western  side  it  extended 
as  far  north  as  Amphissa,  which  was  situated  at  the 
bead  of  that  port  of  the  plain.  (Herod.viiL32;  Strab. 
ix.  p.  419.)  This  plain,  as  lying  between  Crissa 
tatd  Cirrha,  might  be  called  other  the  Crissaean  or 
Cirrfaaean,  and  is  sometiraes  so  designated  by  the 
ancient  writers ;  bnt,  properly  speaking,  there  .ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  distinction  between  the  two 
l^ains.  The  Cirrhaean  plain  was  the  small  plain 
near  the  town  of  Cinha,  extending  from  the  sea  as 
£ar  as  the  modem  village  of  Xenpigado,  where  it 
is  divided  by  two  projecting  rocks  fh>m  the  larger 
and  more  fertile  Crissaean  plain,  which  stretches, 
as  we  have  already  said,  as  far  as  Crissa  and  Am- 
phlssa.  The  small  Cirrhaean  plain  on  the  coast 
was  the  one  dedicated  to  Apollo  after  the  destruction 
of  Cirrha,  as  reUted  below  (jh  Ki^paun'  wtSlcm, 
Aeschin.  e.  Claiph.  p.  68,  ed.  Steph. ;  i)  Ki^^ola 
X^p<^  Oem.  ck  Cor.  pp.  S77,  278,  Reiske ;  Diod. 
xvi.  23;  Dion  Cass.  Ixiii.  14;  Polyaen.  iii.  5;  if  pi 
TO,  BSckh,  Carp.  laser,  no.  1688;  4  Kifl^iua,  Pans, 
z.  37.  §  6).  The  name  of  the  Crissaean  plain  in  its 
moce  extended  sense  might  include  the  Cirrhaean,  so 
that  the  latter  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
former.  The  boundaries  of  the  land  dedicated  to  the 
god  were  inscribed  on  one  of  the  walls  of  the  Del- 
phian temple,  and  may  perhaps  be  yet  discovered 
among  the  ruins  of  the  temple.  (Bockh,  Corp. 
Inter.  ao.i7 II.) 

Crian  was  r^arded  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  in  Greece.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Iliad  as  the  "  divine  Crissa "  (Kpaia  (adni, 
n.  iL  520).  According  to  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
Apollo,  it  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Cretans,  who 
were  led  to  the  spot  by  Apollo  himself,  and  whom 
the  god  bad  chosen  to  be  his  priests  in  tlie  sanc- 
tnsiy  which  he  had  intended  to  establish  at  Pytho. 
(Horn.  Ugmn.  in  Apoli  438.)  In  this  hymn, 
Crissa  is  described  (1.  269)  as  sitoated  under  Par- 
naasns,  where  uo  chariots  rolled,  and  no  trampling 
of  horses  was  heard,  —  a  description  suitable  to  the 
site  Off  Crissa  upon  the  rocks,  as  explained  above, 
bat  qnite  inapplicable  to  a  town  upon  the  sea-shore. 
In  like  manner,  Nonnus,  fallowing  the  description  of 
the  ancient  epic  poets,  speaks  of  Crissa  as  surrounded 
by  rocks.  (JMon^t.  pi  358,  vs.  127.)  Moreover, 
the  statement  of  Pindar,  that  the  toad  to  Delphi 
from  the  Uippodroma  on  the  coast  led  over  the 
Crissaean  hill  (JPytk.  v.  46),  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
tnie  position  of  Ctiiisa,  since  the  road  from  the  plain 
to  Delphi  mnst  pass  by  the  projecting  spur  of  Par- 
nassus on  which  Chrytd  stands.  In  the  Homeric 
hymn  to  Apollo,  Crissa  appears  as  a  powerfnl  place, 
posaessing  as  its  territory  the  rich  plain  stretching 
down  to  the  sea,  and  also  the  adjoining  sanctuary  of 
Pytho  itaelf,  which  had  not  yet  become  a  separate 
town.  In  bet,  Crissa  is  in  this  hymn  identified 
with  Ddphi  (L  282,  where  the  position  of  Delphi  is 
clearly  described  under  the  name  of  Crissa).  Even 
in  IHndar,  the  name  of  Crissa  is  used  aa  synonymous 
with  Delphi,  just  as  Pisa  occurs  in  the  poets  as 
equivalent  to  Olympia.  (Pind. /stMa,  ii.  26.)  Meta- 
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pontiimi  in  Italy  is  said  to  have  been  a  colony  of 
Crissa.     (Stittb.  vi.  p.  264.) 

In  course  of  time  the  sea-port  town  of  Cirrha  in- 
creased at  the  expense  of  Crissa;  and  tlie  sanctuary 
of  Pytho  grew  into  the  town  of  Delphi,  which  chumed 
to  be  independent  of  Ciissa.  Thus  Crissa  declined, 
as  Cirrha  and  Delphi  rose  in  importance.  The  power 
of  Cirrha  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Delphians,  mora 
esi^edally  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  city  com- 
manded the  approach  to  the  temple  by  sea.  More- 
over, the  Cirrhaeans  levied  exorbitant  tolls  npon  the 
pilgrims  who  landed  at  the  town  upon  their  way  to 
Delphi,  and  were  said  to  have  maltreated  Phocian 
womeh  on  their  return  from  the  temple.  (Aeschin. 
e.  Ctaiph.  p.  68;  Strab.  ix.  p.  418;  Athen.  xiii.  p. 
560.)  In  consequence  of  these  outrages,  the  Am- 
phictyons  declared  war  against  the  Cirrhaeans  abont 
B.  c.  595,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  succeeded  in 
taking  the  city,  which  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
the  plain  in  its  neighbourhoad  dedicated  to  the  god, 
and  curses  imprecated  npon  any  one  who  should  till 
or  dwell  in  it.  Cirrha  is  said  to  have  been  taken  by 
a  stratagem  which  is  ascribed  by  some  to  Solon, 
The  town  was  supplied  with  water  by  a  canal  from 
the  river  Pleistus.  This  canal  was  turned  off,  filled 
with  hellebore,  and  then  allowed  to  resume  its  former 
course;  but  scarcely  had  the  thirsty  Crissaeans  drank 
of  the  poisoned  water,  than  they  were  so  weakened 
by  its  purgative  effects  that  they  could  no  longer 
defend  their  walls.  (Pans.  x.  37.  §  7 ;  Polyaen.  iii. 
6;  Frontin.  Strateg.  iii.  7.  §  6.)  This  account 
sounds  like  a  romance;  but  it  is  a  carious  dream- 
stance  that  near  the  rains  of  Cirrha  there  is  a  salt 
spring  having  a  purgative  effect  like  the  hellebore 
of  the  ancients. 

Cirrha  was  thus  destroyed;  bnt  the  fate  of  Crissa 
is  uncertain.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Crissa  had 
stmk  into  insignificance  before  this  war,  and  thatf 
some  of  its  inhabitants  had  settled  at  Delphi,  and 
others  at  Cirrha.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that 
Cirrha  was  the  town  against  which  the  vengeance  of 
the  Amphictyons  was  directed;  and  Strabo,  in  his 
account  of  the  war,  substitutes  Crissa  for  Cirrha, 
because  he  supposed  Crissa  to  have  been  situated 
upon  the  coast. 

The  spcnis  of  Cirrha  were  employed  by  the  Am. 
phictyons  in  founding  the  Pytliian  games.  Kear 
the  ruins  of  the  town  in  the  Cirrhaean  plain  was  the 
Hippodrome  (Pans.  x.  37.  §  4^,  and  in  the  time  of 
Pindar  the  Stadium  also.  (PyfA.  xi.  20,  73.)  The 
Hippodrome  always  remained  in  the  maritime  phiin; 
but  at  a  later  time  the  Stadiimi  was  removed  to 
Delphi.    [Deu>hi.] 

Cirrha  remaned  in  ruins,  and  the  Cirrharan  plain 
continued  uncultivated  down  to  the  time  of  Philip, 
the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  the  Am- 
phissians  dared  to  cultivate  again  the  sacred  plain, 
and  attempted  to  rebuild  the  ruined  town.  This  led 
to  the  Second  Sacre|}  War,  in  which  Amphiasa  was 
taken  by  Philip,  to  whom  the  Amphictyons  had  en- 
trusted the  conduct  of  the  war,  B.  c.  338.  [Am- 
FHISSA  ] 

Cirrha,  however,  was  afterwards  rebuilt  as  the 
port  of  Delphi.  It  is  first  mentioned  again  by  Po- 
lybins  (v.  27);  and  in  the  tune  of  Pausanias  it 
contained  a  temple  common  to  Apollo,  Artemis,  and 
Leto,  in  which  were  statues  of  Attic  work.  (Leake, 
Jforthem  Greece,  toL  ii.  p.  583 ;  and  more  espe- 
cially Ulrichs,  IMten  m  Griechtniand,  p.  7,  seq.) 

CRISSAEUS  SINUS.  [Comiithiacus  Sinus.] 

CBITALLA  (rii  KphaAXd),  a  pUce  in  Cappa- 
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docia,  wlwre  all  the  army  of  Xerxes  was  mnstered, 
and  from  which  he  set  oat  to  march  to  Sardis. 
(Herod.  Tii.  26.)  He  crossed  the  Halys  after  leariDK 
Critalla,  and  came  to  Celaenae  in  Phrygla.  This  is 
the  onlj  indication  oi  the  position  of  Critalla.  [G.  L.] 

CKITHOTE.     [AcARSAiiiA,  p.  9,  b.] 

CRIU-METOPON  {Kpiou  lurmww,  Ptol.  iii.  6. 
§  2 ;  Scymn.  Ch.  Fr.  80 ;  Anon.  PtripL  Pont.  Eux. 
p.  6;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  1.  §  3 ;  Plin.  iv.  26,  x.  30; 
Avien.  228;  Priscian,  92:  Aia-tmnoi),  the  great 
southern  headland  of  the  Crimea,  which,  looking 
acnes  the  Eoxine  to  the  promontory  of  Casambis 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  diTides  it,  as  it  were, 
into  two  parts  by  a  line  which  the  ima^nation 
supplies  between  the  31st  and  .32d  deprea  of  lon^- 
tuiie,  and  which,  according  to  the  ancients,  gave  the 
whole  sea  the  shape  of  a  Scythian  bow.  The  two 
points  of  hmd  are  so  remarkable,  that  many  navi- 
gators, as  Strabo  (ii.  p.  124,  vii.  p.  309,  xi.  p.  496, 
zii.  p.  545)  reports,  affirmed  that  they  had  in  sail- 
ing between  them  seen  both  lands  to  tbe  N.  and  S. 
at  once,  though  tbe  distance  between  the  two  capes 
is  2500  stadia.  According  to  Plutarch  {De  Flam. 
p.  28),  it  was  called  by  the  natives  Brixaba(Bp((a£a), 
which  meant  Barn's  Head.  Capt  Aia,  the  southem- 
most  of  the  three  headlands,  is  described  as  a  very 
high,  bluff,  bold-looking  land,  much  like  tbe  North 
Foreland,  but  much  higher,  and  in  a  sketch  of  the 
coast  line  it  is  estimated  at  abont  1200  feet,  the  same 
elevation  which  is  asAigned  to  it  by  Pallas.  {Joum. 
Gtog.  Soe.  vol.  I  p.  1 13.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CRIU-METOPON  (KpioJ  iitrmwrn,  Ptol.  iu.  §2 ; 
Scylax;  Stadtam.  §§  317,  318;  Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  7. 
§  12;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20,  t.  5.  i.  5 :  Kdvo  JTrfo), 
the  SW.  promontory  of  Crete,  125  M.  P.  ftom  Phycus 
of  Cyrenaica  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20),  or  two  days  and 
two  nights'  sail.  (Strab.  x.  p.  475;  Dion  Per.  87.) 
Off  this  headland  hiy  the  three  small  isUnds  called 
Hnsagorae  £laphoni$ia.   (Plin.  L  c).      [E.  B.  J.] 

CRIUS.     [AcHAiA,  p.  13,  b.] 

CBOBIALUS  {Kpueia\os  :  Eth.  Kpaita\(is), 
a  place  on  the  Paphlagonian  coast,  mentioned  by 
ApoUonins  Rhcdius  (,Arg.  ii.  944),  with  Cromna 
and  Cytorus ;  and  Valerius  Flaccus  (_Arg.  v.  103) 
hai  the  same  name.  Stephanus  (a.  c.)  quotes  the 
Terse  of  ApoUonius.  We  may  assume  that  it 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cromna  and  Cytorus. 
Strabo  (p.  545)  observes  of  the  Une  in  Homer 
(/iiL855),— 

K^mS^v^  t'  AtyiaXtf  t<  Koi  ii|n|Aavt  'Efy$irms, — 

that  some  persons  write  KitSioXor  in  place  of 
AtfittXir.  Crobialus  and  Cobialus  seem  to  be  tbe 
same  place,  as  Cnmer  observes.  If^  then,  Crobialus 
is  the  same  as  Aegialce,  it  is  that  part  of  the 
Paphlagonian  coast,  Vhicb  extends  in  a  long  line 
for  more  than  100  stadia,  immediately  ea.st  of  Cy- 
torus. [0.  L.] 

CROBYZI  (K/nSCvCm),  a  p«>ple  of  Moesia,  near 
the  frontiera  of  Thrace.  (Ptol.  iii.  10.  §  9 ;  Strab. 
p.  318;  comp.  Herod,  iv.  49;  Anonym.  Ptripl. 
Pont  Eux.  p.  13.)  [L.  S.] 

CRO'CEAE  (Kpoic^:  EtK.  Kpanifrqt),  a  vU- 
lage  of  Laconia  on  the  road  from  Sparta  to  Gythium, 
and  near  the  ktter  place,  celebrated  for  its  marble 
quarries.  Pansanias  describes  the  marble  as  difficult 
to  work,  but  when  wroucht  forming  beautiful  deco- 
rations for  temples,  baths,  and  fountains.  There 
was  a  marble  statnc  of  Zeus  Croceates  before  the 
village,  and  at  the  qtuuries  bronze  statues  of  the 
DioKcuii    (Pans.  iii.  21.  §  4.)     The  nnst  cele-  | 
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brated  <X  the  Corinthian  baths  ms  adorned  «Hl 
marble  fimm  the  quarries  at  Croceae.  (Pans.  n.  l 
§  5.)  These  quarries  have  been  discovered  brtk 
French  Commission  two  miles  SE.  of  Lerelm; 
and  near  the  vilbige  have  been  {bund  some  Uotks  a' 
marble,  probably  the  remains  of  the  statue  of  Zra 
Crooeates.  A  memorial  of  the  worship  of  ^be 
Dioscuri  at  this  place  still  exists  in  a  bas-refi(£ 
representing  the  two  gods  with  their  horses:  bmoih 
is  a  Latin  inscription.  The  marble  in  these  ({names 
is  green  porphyry ;  and  though  not  soitsUe  ^ 
Giecian  tem|jes,  it  would  be  greatly  prized  by  tk 
Romans,  who  employed  extensively  variegated  kinds 
of  marble  for  tlie  decoration  of  their  boilJiiiss. 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  marhle  relebiated  b* 
the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Laconian  wu  tiiis 
green  porphyry  finun  Croceae ;  and  that  it  «as  tht 
quarries  of  this  pUwe  which,  Strabo  tayt  (tS. 
p.  367),  were  opered  by  the  Romans  at  Tsvfioia 
{Dacription  de  la  llorce,  Geognotie,  veL  ii.  pt.  ii. 
p.  129;  Leake,  Pelopoanesiaca,  p^  170;  Outiis, 
Peloponnesoa,  vol.  ii.  p.  266.] 

CROCIATONUM  {KpoKutrorar,  PtoL  S.  8), 
Crumciacomhuh  in  the  Table.  Ptolemy  nwka  it 
a  port  of  the  tjnelli  or  Veneli,  a  Gallic  natioB  «ko 
occupied  part  of  Brttagne.  The  Table  omtaim  i 
route  from  Alauna  (^Alleaume)  to  Caeaan:doiraa 
(Toia^'),  in  which  the  next  station  to  Alaiua  is 
Crondaconnnm,  distant  10)  H.  P.  fimm  Alaaoa. 
Its  position,  theretbre,  depends  on  that  of  Aliuia. 
Crociatonum  lies  between  Alauna  and  Angustod»^ 
(Bajraa),  from  which  it  is  31 1  it.  P.  diiUnt. 
D'Anville,  who  places  Alatma  at  tlK  ifctdim 
tTAbmne,  fixes  Crociatonum  at  i'alognet,  in  tbe  de- 
partment of  La  Maiteke.  Accordingly  be  considrrs 
that  there  is  an  error  in  Ptolemy,  for  the  plw*  i« 
called  a  port  in  one  MS.  at  least.  But  if  Alann 
is  Dear  Valogna,  Crociatonum  mint  be  kioked  for 
elsewhere.  Walckenaer  places  it  at  the  villas  <f 
TurquevilU,  west  of  Aminmlle,  at  the  entnuKe  <f 
the  hay  of  Ittigng.  There  may  have  been  both  » 
town  and  a  port  of  the  same  name.  Some  pWTa- 
phers  would  fix  Crociatonum  at  Carenion.  wet  li 
Jttigng.  [G.  L.] 

CROCOCOLANUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  ia  thr 
sixth  Itinerary  as  12  niiles  from  Lindum  (Uarab)- 
Identified,  on  insufficient  grounds,  with  Bfvgi  is 
Nottinghamshire.  [R  G.  L.] 

CKOCODEILON,  a  river  of  Syria,  near  whJtl 
there  was  fbrmeif/  a  town  of  tbe  same  name  (tf- 
KottUtty  iri\it'),  between  Caesarea  Palaestinse  mi 
Ptolemals  (Stra!>  ivi.  p.  758;  Plin.  t.  17.  a  19). 
It  is  now  identified  with  the  A'ikr  Ztrta,  in  wbitli, 
according  to  Pococke  (7Vw».  voL  ii.  p.  58.),  cum- 
diles  have  been  foondL  (Von  Banmer.  PalaitM, 
pp.53,  191.)  [K.B.J.] 

CROCODILO'POLIS  (KporaSeiUir  wiKa,  Ptol 
iv.  5.  §  65:  Etk.  KpoKoSriAnaAfrqf),  tbe  nane<if 
several  cities  in  Egypt,  derived  from  tbe  kcal  wonhip 
of  the  crocodile. 

1.  Arsinoe  in  the  Heptanomis,  and  tbe  Aninate 
nome  of  the  Ptolemaic  era,  were,  under  tbe  Pharais, 
called  respectively  Cruccdilopohs  and  the  Cnmnlib- 
polite  nome.  (Steph.  B.  ».  ».)  The  crocodile  wa 
here  domesticated  and  worahipped.  It  fed  fran  the 
hands  of  the  priests  of  Anonoe.  [Absikob].  (.^eliaa, 
H.An.x.24;  Plin.  N.  J?,  v.  9, 1 1,  xxxvj.  16.) 

2.  A  town  in  the  Aphroditopolite  nome  of  tbe 
Tliebaid,  on  tbe  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  lat  25"  6' 
N.,  of  whirli  ruins  are  still  riaihle  at  Embaia*^ 
on  the  verge  of  the  Libyan  dasert.        [  W.  B.  D.] 
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CBOCYLEIA,  or  CROCYLEIUM.  [Ithaca.] 
CROCYLEIVM  (KprnciXtior),  m  town  in  Aetolia 
Epictetns,  on  the  borders  of  Locris,  and  one  day's 
march  from  Potidania.  (Thuc  iii.  96.)  TbU  town 
a  oonfoonded  by  Stephanos  B.  (». ».)  with  Ciocyleia 
in  Ithaca. 

CBODUKUlf,  a  place  in  the  Gallia  Prorincia, 
mentioned  by  Cicero  (pro  Font.  c.  4).  There  is  no 
indication  of  its  ate  except  what  may  be  derived 
from  this  corrapt  passage  of  Cicerow  A  doty  (por- 
tofiiun)  was  levied  on  wine  carried  from  Narbomu 
to  Totdotue,  and  it  was  levied  at  Cobiomachum, 
which  was  between  these  two  places.  If  the  mer- 
chants avoided  Cobiomarhnm,  they  were  caught 
either  at  Crodunum  or  Vulchalo;  which  we  must 
tetmme  to  be  places  that  a  man  must  go  throufh  to 
reach  Touiotue  iram  Narbonn*,  if  he  avoidel  Co- 
biomachum. This  is  all  that  we  know;  and  yet 
people  will  tell  ns  what  is  the  modem  site  of  Cro- 
dunam.  [G.  L.] 

CROMI,  or  CBOMNUS  {KpAfiat,  Pans.  viii.  3. 
§  4, 27.  §  4,  34.  §  6 ;  KpA/iyos,  Xen.  HeU.  viL  4. 
§  21 ;  KfWftva,  Steph.  B.  $.  v.),  a  town  of  Arcadia 
on  the  ftimtiers  of  Messenia,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  removed  to  Megalopolis,  on  the  foondatinn  of 
the  latter  city  in  B.C.  371.  Its  territory  is  called 
CsoMiTis  (K/Mt/irrit)  by  Fansanias  (viii.  34.  §  6). 
It  is  placed  by  Boblaye  at  Neolhorio,  but  by  Leake 
St  Seamrd,  a  little  westward  of  Louidri,  since  the 
latter  writer  conceives  it  to  have  been  on  the  route 
leading  fmm  Megalopolis  to  Camasium,  and  not  on 
the  one  leading  to  Messene.  (Boblaye,  Recherchei, 
p.  169 ;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  pp.  44, 297,  PelopoH- 
oenwa,  p.  234.) 

CBaUMYON  (KpoM^wK  ixpa,  Ptol.  v.  14.  §  3; 
Kpofittim  lutpa,  Sttab.  ziv.  pp.  669,  682  ;  Kfon- 
Mwirilr,  Stadiim.  §  294;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xii.  13: 
Camackile),  the  moat  N.  point  of  the  island  of 
Cypnis,  NW.  of  Lapetbus.  It  lay  opposite  to  Cape 
Anonnriam  of  Cilicia,  from  which  it  was  distant 
350  stadia.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  682;  Engel,  Kgprot,  vol. 
L  p.  77.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CRCmMYON  {Kfo/ttuxii',  Thac,  Xen.,  Strab. ; 
Kftnuiiir,  Pans. ;  Cromyon,  Ov.  J/et  vii.  435 ; 
TiftfLiuiir,  Scyhuc,  Steph.  B.  I.  v. ;  Cremmyon, 
Flin.  iv.  7.  s.  1 1 :  Sth.  Kpomuiiii'iosy,  a  vilhige  of 
the  Corinthia  on  the  Sarouic  gulf,  bat  originally  the 
last  town  of  Megnris.  It  was  the  chief  place  between 
the  isthmus,  properly  eo  called,  and  Megara;  whence 
the  whole  of  this  coast  was  called  the  Crommyonia 
(4  Kf»MIwl'^  Strab.  viiL  p.  380).  Crommyon 
was  distant  120  stadia,  from  Corinth  (Thuc.  iv.  45), 
ud  appears  to  have  therefore  occupied  tlie  site  of 
the  ruins  near  the  chapel  of  St.  Theodoras.  The 
village  of  Kiaela,  which  many  modem  travellers 
s&pptae  to  correspond  to  Crommyon,  is  much  further 
from  Corinth  than  1 20  stadia.  Crommyon  is  said 
^7  Fansanias  to  have  derived,  its  name  from 
Cnwimns,  the  son  of  Poseidon.  It  is  cclebnited  in 
mythology  as  the  hannl  of  the  wild  boar  destroyed 
by  Theseus.  (Pans.  ii.  1.  §  3 ;  Strab.  i  c. ;  Plut 
Tia.  9;  Ov.  t  e.)  It  was  taken  by  the  Lacedae- 
■nooians  in  the  Corintliian  War,  but  was  recovered 
bj  Iphicrates.  (Xen.  JIM.  iv.  4.  §  13,  iv.  5.  §  19.) 
(Leske,  Morta,  vol.  iii.  p.  307,  Pelopomuttaca, 
^  308 ;  Boblaye,  Becherclta,  &c  p.  35 ;  Curtius, 
Ptloptmneto$,  vol.  ii.  p.  655.) 

CROM!IA(Kp«^a:  Etk.  Kp»/u'i'n|t,Kp«/uwbt, 
K)>»M»oi«<j,  Steph.  B.  ». ».),  a  place  on  the  Papli- 
U^onian  coast  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.  ii.  855; 
Ckooulus).    It  vu  60  stadia  east  of  Erythini 
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and  90  west  of  Cytoros.    There  are  autonomoiu 


coins  of  Cromna.     [Amasibis.] 


[G.L.] 


COIS  OF  CROM3A. 

CRO'NIUSMON&    [Olimpia.] 

CRO'PIA,  or  CKOPEIA.  [Athca,  p.  326,  a.] 

CROSSA  (Kpdtrra:  £ik.  Kfovaiuos),  a  city  on 
the  Pontns,  mentioned  by  Hecataeus  in  his  Atia. 
(Steph.  B.  t.  r.)  [G.  L.] 

CROSSAEA.    [Crvsis.] 

CROTON  or  CKOTONA  (Kp^tw:  Etk.  Kporw- 
vuEt))s,  Crotonieneis  and  Crotonensis,  but  Cicero 
uses  Crotoniatae  for  the  people :  Cotrone),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Soutliem 
Italy,  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Brattian  pen- 
insula, at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Aesarus,  and 
about  6  miles  N.  of  the  Iiacinian  Promontoiy.  It 
was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Achaeans,  led  by  Hys- 
cellus,  a  native  of  Rhypae  in  Achaia,  in  obedience  to 
the  express  injunction  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  262 ;  IKod.  viii.  £xc  Vat  pp.  8, 9 ;  Dionys.  ii. 
59;  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  9—59;  Scymn.  Ch.  325.)  The 
date  of  its  fbnndation  is  fixed  by  Dionysius  at  B.  c 
710,  and  h!s  authority  may  probably  be  relied  on, 
though  Ettseblus  and  Hierunymus  would  pbu»  it 
some  years  later.  (Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  174; 
Grote's(rrreee,  vol.  ill  p.401.)  A  tradition  recorded 
by  Strabo  (JL  c),  which  would  connect  its  fonndaticm 
with  that  of  Syracuse  by  Archias,  woold  therefore 
seem  to  be  chn»ologically  inadmissible.  Its  name 
was  derived,  according  to  the  corrent  legend,  from  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Crotcm,  who  afforded  a  hospi- 
table reception  to  Hercules  daring  the  wanderings  of 
that  hero;  but  having  been  accidentally  killed  by 
him,  was  buried  on  the  spot,  which  Hercules  foretold 
would  eventually  become  the  site  of  a  mighty  city. 
(Diod.  iv.  24;  lambL  Vit.  Pgth.  50;  Ovid,  Met.  xv. 
12 — 18,  55;  Etym.  M.  ».  Kpirav.)  Hence  wo 
find  Croton  sometimes  called  the  fomider  of  the  city, 
while  the  CrotonUts  themselves  paid  peculiar  ho- 
nours to  Hercules  as  their  tatehiry  divinity  and 
Oekist.  (Heraclid.  Pont.  36;  lambL  Vit.Pyth.  40; 
Eckhel,  vol  L  p.  172.) 

Crotona,  as  well  as  its  neighbour  Sybaris,  seems 
to  have  rapidly  risen  to  great  prosperity  ;  but  the 
general  fact  of  its  size,  wealth,  and  power,  is  almost 
all  that  we  know  concerning  it ;  its  history  during 
the  fiist  two  centuries  from  its  foundation  being  al- 
most a  bhmk  to  ns.  But  the  fiict  that  the  walk)  of 
the  city  enclosed  a  space  of  not  less  than  12  mile*  in 
circuit  (Liv.  xxiv.  3),  sufikiently  proves  the  great 
power  to  which  it  bad  attained;  and  it  is  during  this 
early  period  also  that  we  fiud  the  Crotoniats  extend- 
ing their  dominion  across  the  Bmttian  peninsula, 
and  founding  the  colony  of  Terina  on  the  coast  d 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  as  well  as  that  of  Caulonia 
between  the  parent  city  and  Locri.  Lametium  also, 
or  Lametiui,  on  tlie  Hipponian  Gnlf,  as  well  as  Scyl- 
lacium  on  the  oppceite  side  of  the  isthmus,  must  at 
this  period  have  been  subject  to  its  rule.  The  great 
wealth  and  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  two  neigbbonr- 
ing  cities  of  Crotona  and  Sybaris,  seems  to  prove 
tliat  they  continued  for  a  Img  time  on  terms  of 
friendship,  in  accordance  with  their  common  Achaean 
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origin  ;  and  the  Oenotriim  tribes  of  the  interior  were 
not  powecful  enough  to  offar  anj  obstacle  to  their 
growth.  Thejr  thns  became  during  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.  c.  two  of  the  nH»t  popnloos,  wealthy,  and 
powerful  cities  of  the  Hellenic  name.  Grotona,  bow- 
erer,  waa  far  lew  luxurious  than  its  rival ;  ita  inha- 
bitants devoted  themselves  particolariy  to  athletic 
exerdaes,  and  became  celebrated  for  the  nomber  of 
tlie  prizes  which  they  carried  off  at  the  Olympic 
games.  (Stmb.  vi.  p.  262.)  The  government  rf  Gro- 
tona appeanj  to  have  been  of  an  oligarchic  character; 
the  supreme  power  being  in  the  hands  of  a  council  of 
one  thoosand  persons,  who  were,  or  claimed  io  be, 
descendants  frcsn  the  original  settlers.  (lambL  V.  P. 
4S;  Val.  Max.  viii.  15.  Ext.  §  1.)  This  state  of 
things  oootinoad  withoot  intermptioD,  till  the  arrival 
of  Pythagoras,  an  event  that  led  to  great  changes 
both  at  Grotona  and  in  the  neighbonring  cities.  It 
was,  apparently,  abont  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tory  (between  b.  c  540  and  530)  that  that  philo- 
■0{jier  first  established  himsrlf  at  Grotona,  where  he 
quickly  attained  to  great  power  and  influence,  which 
he  appears  to  have  em{jayed  not  only  for  philoso- 
phical, but  for  political  purposes.  But  the  nature 
of  the  political  changes  which  he  introduced,  as  well 
as  the  revolutians  that  followed,  is  involved  in  great 
obecnrity.  We  learn,  however,  that  besides  the 
general  influence  which  Pythagoras  exerted  over  the 
citizens,  and  even  over  the  Great  Council,  he  formed 
a  peculiar  society  of  300  young  men  among  the  moat 
zealous  of  his  disciples,  who,  without  any  legal  au- 
thority, exercised  the  greatest  influence  over  the  de- 
liberations of  the  supreme  assembly.  This  state  of 
things  continued  for  some  time,  until  the  growing 
unpopularity  of  the  Pythagoreans  led  to  a  democratic 
revolution,  which  ended  in  their  expulsion  from  Gro- 
tona and  the  overthrow  of  the  Great  Council,  a  de- 
mocratic form  of  government  being  substituted  for 
the  oligarchy.  This  revolution  was  not  confined  to 
Grotona,  but  extended  to  several  other  cities  of 
Magna  Graeda,  where  the  Pythagoreans  bad  ob- 
tained a  similar  footing;  their  expulsion  led  to  a 
period  of  confusion  and  disorder  throughout  the 
south  of  Italy.  (Justin,  xx.  4 ;  Val.  Max.  viii.  1 5. 
Ext  §  1;  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  1.  §  3  ;  Iambi.  Vit. 
Pyth.  248—251,  855—262;  Porphyr.  Vit.  Pgth. 
54,  55 ;  Grote's  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  525^550.) 

It  was  during  the  period  of  the  Pythagorean  in- 
fluence (so  {tr  as  w«  can  trost  the  very  confused 
and  nncotain  chronology  of  these  events),  that  the 
war  occurred  between  Grotona  and  Sybaris  which 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  latter  city.  The  ce- 
lebrated athlete  Milo,  himself  a  leading  disciple  of 
Pythagoras,  was  the  commander  of  the  Crotoniat 
army,  which  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  100,000 
men,  while  that  of  the  Sybarites  was  three  tunes  as 
nnmerons;  notwithstanding  which  the  former  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory  on  the  banks  of  the  Traeis, 
and  following  up  their  advantage  took  the  city  of 
Sybaris,  and  utterly  destroyed  it.  The  received  date 
of  this  event  is  B.C.  510.  (Diod.  xii.  9;  Strab.  vi. 
p.  263;  Herod,  v.  44,  vL  21;  Iambi.  VU.  Pgth. 
260;  Scymn.  Ch.  357—360.)  Polybins,  however, 
represents  the  Grotoniats  as  conclnding  a  league 
with'ftjriaru  and  Caulonia,  afier  the  expulsion  of 
the  Pythagoreans,  a  statement  wholly  irreconcilable 
with  the  history  transmitted  by  other  authors.  (Pol. 
ii.  39.  See  on  this  point  Grote's  Greece  vol.  iv. 
p.  559.) 

The  next  event  of  importance  in  the  history  of 
Crotona,  would  appear  to  be  the  great  defeat  which 
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the  Croioiiats  in  tbeir  torn  sustained  at  the  rinr 
Sagna,  where  it  is  said  that  llieir  army,  thouf:! 
consisting  of  130,000  men,  was  ronted  by  10,000 
Locrians  and  Bhegians  with  ancfa  slanghter,  as  u 
inflict  an  indelible  blow  upon  the  prosperity  of  tinir 
city.  (Stiab.  vl  pp.  261,  263;  Cic  de  !f.I). u.i; 
Sold.  f.  V.  iAi^Mrrcfxi.)  Jnatin,  en  the  contniy  (n. 
2,  3),  represents  this  event  as  having  taken  |Jkc 
before  the  arrival  of  Pythagoras ;  but  t^  authority  tf 
Strabo  seems  decidedly  preferable  on  this  point,  and  ii 
more  consistent  with  the  general  history  of  CntmL 
Ueyne,  however,  follows  Justin,  and  places  tbe  hmie 
of  the  Sagras  as  early  as  360  b.  a,  and  Mr.  Gnile 
inclines  to  the  same  view.  As  no  notice  is  found  ii 
the  extant  books  of  Diodoms  of  ao  impntaat  is 
even^  it  seems  certain  that  it  most  have  eccamd 
before  B.  c.  480.  (Heyne,  Probu.  Acad.  x.  p.  184; 
Grote's  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  552.)  Strabo  has,  ho«- 
ever,  certainly  exaggerated  the  importance  oS  lUs 
disaster  in  its  effects  on  Grotona;  for  nearly  a  ees- 
tury  later  that  city  is  still  spoken  of  as  the  moit 
pojnloos  and  powerful  of  tbe  Greek  cntooies  in  Ikis 
part  of  Italy.  (Diod.  xiv.  103.) 

Veij  few  notices  of  it  are  found  in  tbe  intonl. 
We  learn  only  that  the  Grotooiata  viewed  with  &- 
voor  the  establishment  of  the  new  edcDj  cl  Tbe- 
rinm,  and  oonchided  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  it 
(IHod.  xii.  11);  and  that  daring  the  Athenian  eife- 
dition  to  Sicily  they  endeavoured  to  preserve  a  stnct 
neutrality,  furnishing  the  Athenian  fleet  with  pen- 
sions, bnt  reiiising  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  bad 
forces  through  their  territory.  (Diod.  xiii.  S;  Thac 
vii.35.)  In  B.a389,when  the  elder OicnysinscaiTitd 
his  arms  across  the  Sicilian  Strait,  and  proceeded  to 
attack  Caulonia,  the  Crotoniats  put  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  Greek  dties  which  opposed  the  Sidliaii 
despot,  bnt  the  ooniederate  forces  were  totally  de- 
feated by  Dionysins  at  the  river  Helleporus ;  sad 
the  latter,  following  up  his  advantage,  made  himielf 
master  of  Caulonia,  Uipponiom,  and  ScyUetiom.  the 
last  of  which  be  wrested  from  the  dominion  of  Ciii- 
tona.  (Diod.  xiv.  103 — 107;  Strab.  vi  p.  261.) 
No  mention  is  found  in  Diodoms  of  his  having  made 
any  attack  on  Grotona  itself,  bnt  Livy  tells  ns  th«l 
he  surprised  the  citadel,  and  by  this  means  nude 
himself  master  of  the  city  (Liv.  xxiv.  3);  of  whidi, 
according  to  Dionysins,  he  retained  possessioa  {at 
not  less  than  12  years.  (Dionys.  Exc.  xix.)  Aftir 
the  fall  of  the  tyrant,  Crotona  appears  to  have  Ros- 
vered  its  independence;  but  it  suffered  severely  front 
the  growing  power  of  the  Lucaniana  and  Brutliani, 
who  pressed  upon  it  from  without,  as  well  as  fion) 
domestic  dissensions.  It  was  at  one  time  actually 
besieged  by  the  Bruttians,  and  oompelled  to  apply 
for  aid  to  the  Syracusans,  who  sent  an  armament  to 
its  succour  under  Heraclrades  and  Sasistratas:  but 
those  generals  seem  to  have  carried  on  intrigues 
witli  ijie  different  parties  in  Crotona,  which  gire 
rise  to  revolutions  in  the  city;  and  after  the  Onto, 
niats  had  rid  themselves  of  their  Bmttian  foes  by  a 
tr»ty,  they  were  engaged  in  a  war  wiih  thar  own 
exiles.  (Diod.  xix.  3,  10.)  The  conduct  of  this  was 
entrusted  to  a  general  named  Menedemua,  who  de- 
feated the  exiles,  but  appears  to  have  soon  alter 
ffltabUshed  himself  in  the  possessioa  of  itsfMC 
power.  (Id.  xix.  10,  xxi.  4.)  In  B.  c.  299,  Afi- 
thocles  made  himself  master  of  Crotona,  in  which  he 
established  a  garrison.  (Id.  xxL  4.  Exc  H.  p.  490.) 
How  long  he  retained  possession  of  it  we  know  Mt; 
but  it  is  clear  that  all  these  snccessive  revohitiaa 
most  have  greatly  impaired  the  prosperity  of  Cn- 
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tona,  to  whicb,  according  to  Liry  (xut.  3),  the  final 
blow  was  giren  daring  the  war  of  Pjrrhus.  The 
eircamstwices  of  this  are  vei;  imperfectly  known  to 
vt ;  bat  it  appears  that  the  Rhegiana  made  tbem- 
■elTCS  masters  of  the  dt;  hj  treachery,  pat  the 
Roman  garrison  to  the  sword,  and  destrojed  great 
part  of  the  citjr.  (Zraiar.  riii.  6.  p.  127.)  It  sabse- 
qaently  passed  into  the  power  of  Pyrrhus,  but  was 
surprised  and  taken  by  the  Koman  consnl  Cometins 
Bnfinus  daring  the  absence  of  that  monarch  in 
SicJIj,  B.  c.  277.  (Id.  p.  123  ;  Frontin.  Strat.  iii. 
6.  §  4.)  So  rednced  was  the  city  after  all  these 
disasters,  that  little  more  than  half  the  extent  com- 
prised within  the  walls  continued  to  be  inhabited. 
(Liv.  xiiv.  3.) 

In  the  Second  Panic  War  the  Bnittians,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Carthaginian  general  Hanno,  sac- 
ceeded  in  making  themselres  masters  of  Crotona, 
with  the  exception  of  the  citadel,  which  held  oat 
until  the  defienden  were  induced  by  Hanno  to  sur- 
render upon  terms;  the  aristocratic  party,  who  had 
occnpied  it,  being  persuaded  to  migrate  to  Locii,  and 
a  body  of  Bruttians  introduced  into  the  city  to  fill 
up  the  vacancy  <A  its  inhabitants.  (Liv.  xxiv,  2, 3.) 
The  fortifications  of  Crotona,  its  port,  and  the 
strength  of  its  citadel,  still  rendered  it  a  phice  of 
some  importance  in  a  military  point  of  view,  and 
during  the  last  years  of  the  war  it  was  the  principal 
stronghold  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  Uaimibal, 
who  established  bis  chief  magazines  there,  and  fixed 
bis  head-quarters  for  three  successive  winten  in  its 
immediate  neighbonrbood.  (Liv.  xxix.  36,  xxx.  19 ; 
Appion.  AmM.  97.)  The  ravages  of  this  war  ap- 
pear to  have  completed  the  decay  of  Crotona;  so  that 
a  few  years  afterwards,  in  B.  c.  194,  a  colony  of 
Roman  citizens  was  sent  thither  to  recruit  its  ex- 
hausted population.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  45.)  From  this 
period  Crotona  sank  into  the  condition  of  an  ob- 
wure  provincial  town,  and  is  not  again  mentioned  in 
history  until  after  the  fall  of  the  Boman  Empire. 
Its  port,  however,  appears  to  have  been  alnays  in 
sonM  degree  frequented  as  a  place  of  passage  to 
Greece  (Cie.  ad  Alt.  ix.  19)  ;  and  an  inscription 
still  gives  it  the  title  of  a  colony  in  Imperial  times 
(Mommsen,  /n«cr.  Ji,  Neap.  73),  though  neither 
Fliny  nor  Ptolemy  acknowledges  it  as  such.  The 
name  of  Crotona  again  appears  in  the  wars  of  Beli- 
sarius  and  Narses  against  the  Goths  (Procop.  B.  6. 
iii.  28,  iv.  26);  it  was  one  of  the  few  cities  whicb 
at  that  time  still  retained  some  consideration  in  this 
part  of  Italy,  and  continued  under  the  sovereignty  of 
tfae  Byzantine  Emperors  till  it  passed  with  the  rest 
of  the  modem  Calabria  into  the  hands  of  the  Nor- 
mans. The  modem  city  of  Cotrone  is  but  a  poor 
place,  though  pueseasing  about  5000  inhabitants, 
and  a  well-furtiiied  citadel  This  fortress  undoubtedly 
occofies  the  same  situation  as  the  ancient  arx,  on  a 
rock  {ffojecting  into  the  sea  (Liv.  xxiv.  3),  and  af- 
fording in  consequence  some  degree  cf  shelter  to  the 
pott.  But  the  importance  of  the  latter,  though 
frequently  mentioned  as  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
prosperity  of  Crotona,  must  not  be  ovemted.  Po- 
lybios  expressly  tells  us  that  it  was  no  good  harbour, 
bat  only  a  Stpwis  tpnot,  or  station  where  ships 
could  ride  in  summer  (Pol.  z.  1),  and  that  its  value 
arose  from  the  absence  of  all  hsrboais  along  this 
part  of  the  Italian  coast.  The  ancient  city  spread 
itself  oat  in  the  plain  to  the  W.  and  N.  of  the  citadel; 
in  the  days  of  its  prosperity  it  extended  far  across 
the  river  Aesams,  which  in  consequence  flowed 
Uuoogh  tlie  middle  of  the  city;  but  as  early  as  tlie 
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Second  Panic  War,  the  town  had  shrank  so  much 
that  the  Aesarus  formed  its  northern  limit,  and 
flowed  on  the  outside  of  its  walls.  (Liv.  xxiv.  3.) 
It  is  now  about  a  mile  to  the  N.  of  the  modem  town. 

We  have  scarcely  any  topc^raphical  information 
cmceming  the  ancient  city,  and  there  are  no  rains 
of  it  remaining.  Many  ftagments  of  masonry  and  an- 
cient edifices  are  said  to  have  been  still  in  existence 
till  about  the  middle  of  hut  century,  when  they  were 
employed  in  the  constmction  of  a  mole  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  port  Livy  tells  us  that  the  walk  of 
Crotona  in  the  days  of  its  greatness  enclosed  an  ex- 
tent of  12  miles  in  dreumference;  and  though  it« 
popuhOun  was  not  eqoal  to  that  of  Sybaris,  it  nas 
still  able  to  send  into  the  field  an  army  of  100,000 
men.  Even  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse, 
when  it  bad  already  declined  much  from  its  former 
prosperity,  Crotona  was  still  able  to  famish  a  fleet  of 
60  ships  of  war.  (Diod.  xiv.  100.)  Bat  in  the 
Second  Panic  War  the  whole  number  of  dtizens  of 
all  ages  bad  dwindled  to  less  than  20,000,  so  that 
they  wen  no  longer  able  to  defend  the  whole  extent 
of  their  walls.   (Liv.  xxiii.  30.) 

Crotona  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  the 
healthiness  of  its  situation.  An  old  legend  repre- 
sented Archias,  the  fonder  of  Syracuse,  as  having 
chosen  wealth  for  his  dty,  while  Myscellns  preferred 
health  (Sirab.  vi.  p.  269 ;  Steph.  B.  v.  iufxtxau. 
av) :  according  to  another  tale,  Myscellns,  when  he 
first  visited  Italy,  prefigrred  the  situation  of  Sybsris, 
but  was  commanded  by  the  oracle  to  adhere  to  the 
spot  first  indicated  to  him.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  362.) 
To  the  fikvourable  position  of  the  dty  in  this  respect 
was  ascribed  the  superiority  of  its  citizens  in  athletio 
exercises,  which  was  so  remariuble  that  on  one 
occasion  they  bore  away  the  seven  first  prizes  in  the 
footrace  at  the  Olympic  games.  (Strab.  I,  t, ;  Ck. 
de  Im.  ii.  1.)  Among  their  athletes  Milo  was  the 
most  celebrated  for  his  gigantic  strength  and  power 
of  body.  {Biogr.  Diet.  art.  MUo.)  To  the  sanM 
cause  was  attributed  the  remarkable  personal  beauty 
for  which  their  youths  and  maidens  were  distin- 
guished. (Cic.  I.  c)  The  system  of  training  which 
produced  these  results  was  probably  closely  connected 
with  the  medical  school  for  which  Crotona  was  pre- 
eminent in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  tfae  physicians  of 
Crotona  bdng  regarded  at  that  time  as  unquestion- 
ably the  firat  in  Greece  (Herod,  iii.  131),  and  at  a 
later  period  the  school  of  Crotona  still  maintained 
its  reputation  by  the  side  of  thoee  of  Cos  and  Cnidns 
(Grote's  Greece,  vol  iv.  p.  539).  Among  the  most 
eminent  of  the  physicians  of  Crotona  we  may  notice 
Alcmaeon,  to  whom  the  first  introduction  of  anatomy 
was  ascribed,  and  Democedes,  who  was  for  some 
time  physician  at  the  court  of  Darius,  king  of 
Persia.  (Herod,  iii.  129—138.)  The  great  influ- 
ence exercised  by  Pythagoras  during  hu  reddenca 
at  Crotona  nattually  raised  up  a  numerous  school  of 
his  disdples,  many  of  whom  perished  in  the  political 
revolutioo  that  put  an  end  to  their  power  in  that  dty, 
while  the  rest  were  dispersed  and  driven  into  exile: 
a  long  Ust  of  Pythagorean  philosophers,  natives  of 
Crotona,  is  preserved  to  us  by  lamblichns  (  Vit  Pgih. 
167) ;  but  the  only  two  names  of  real  eminence 
among  them  are  thoeeof  Alcmaeon, ahreadymentioned, 
and  Philolaus,  whom  howsver  lamblichus  repreeents 
as  belonging  to  Tarentum.  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  5,  7.) 
The  territory  of  Crotona  in  the  days  of  its  prtM- 
perity  was  extensive,  stretching  from  sea  to  sea :  on 
the  N.  it  was  bounded  by  the  river  Hyllas  (Thnc 
vii,  3.5),  while  to  the  S.  it  probably  extended  to  the 
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conlina  of  the  Lonuns,  the  intermediate  towns  of 
ScTUctiam  and  Caulonia  being  its  colonies  and 
dependencies.  The  immediate  nelshboarhoiid  of  the 
citT,  thonjjh  less  ftrtile  than  that  of  Svbaris  and 
Tbnrii,  was  well  adapted  lor  the  growth  of  com, 
and  the  luxuriant  pastures  of  the  vallej  of  the 
}?eaethas  are  celebrated  bj  Theocritus,  and  retain 
their  richness  to  the  present  da;.  [Neaetul's.] 
The  same  poet,  who  has  laid  the  scene  of  one  of  his 
Idylls  in  the  nei|;hbourhaod  of  Crotona,  speaks  with 
praise  of  the  banks  of  the  Aesams.  which  are  now 
dreary  and  barren :  as  well  as  of  the  pastures  and 
shady  woods  of  two  mountains  called  Pbyscus  and 
Latymnnm.  These  last  must  have  been  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Crotona,  but  cannot  be  iden- 
tified with  any  certainty.  (Theocr.  it.  17 — 19, 
S3 — 25;  and  Scbol.  ad  ix.;  Swinbome's  TravtU, 
vol.  i.  p.  313.) 

Six  miles  distant  fran  the  city  of  Crotona  was 
the  celebrated  temple  of  the  Lacinian  Juno,  on  the 
promontory  of  the  same  njime.  (Liv.  xiiv.  3 ;  Strab. 
Ti.  p.  261 ;  Scyl.  p.  5.  §  13 ;  Dionys.  Per.  371 ;  and 
Eustath.  ad  loc.)  Livy  calls  it  "  nobile  templum, 
ipsa  urbe  nobilius:"  indeed,  there  was  no  other 
temple  of  equal  fame  or  sanctity  in  the  whole  of 
Magna  Graecia.  The  period  of  its  foundation  is 
wholly  unknown.  Virgil  alludes  to  it  as  already  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  Toya::e  of  .\encas,  and 
DionTMui  tells  ns  that  a  bronze  cup  was  still  pre- 
served there,  which  had  been  dedicated  by  that  hero. 
(XHrf.  ^ei».  iii.  552  ;  Dionys.  i.  52.)  Some  legends 
ascribed  its  foundation  to  Hercules,  others  to  La- 
cinius  or  Lacinos,  who  was  said  to  have  been  dwell- 
ing there  when  it  was  visited  by  Hercules,  and  from 
whom  the  promontory  derived  its  name :  others,  a;:ain, 
spoke  of  the  headland  and  sacred  gruve  as  having 
been  preivnted  by  Thetis  to  Hera  herself.  (Diod. 
iv.  24  i  Tzeti.  ad  Lycophr.  857,  1006 ;  Serv.  ad 
Am.  iii.  552.)  These  legends  may  be  considered 
as  indicating  that  the  temple  did  not  owe  its  foun- 
dation to  the  Greek  colonists  of  Cmtona,  but  that 
there  previously  existed  a  sacred  edifice,  or  at  least 
a  consecrated  Iccalily  (ri/uvot),  on  the  spot,  probably 
of  IMasgic  origin.  The  temple  of  Uera  became  the 
scene  of  a  great  annual  assembly  of  all  the  Italian 
Greeks,  at  which  a  procession  touk  place  in  honou/ 
of  the  goddess,  to  whom  splendid  offerings  were 
made ;  and  this  festival  became  a  favourite  occa.sion 
for  the  Greeks  of  the  neighbouring  cities  to  display 
their  magnificence.  (Pseud.  Arist.  de  Mini.  96  ; 
Athen.  xii.  p.  541.)  The  interior  of  the  temple  was 
adorned  with  paintings,  executed  by  order  of  the 
Crotoniata  at  the  public  cost,  among  which  the  most 
celebrated  was  that  of  Helen  by  Zeu.\i.'*,  for  the 
execution  of  wliich  that  artist  was  allowed  to  select 
five  of  the  most  beautiful  virgins  of  the  city  as  his 
models.  (Cic.  <fe  fnr.  iL  1  ;  Plin.  xixv.  9.  s.  36.) 
Besides  abundance  of  occasional  offerings  of  the  most 
costly  description,  the  temple  derived  great  wealth 
from  its  permanent  revenues,  especially  its  cattle, 
ont  of  the  produce  of  which  a  column  of  solid  gold 
was  formed,  and  set  up  in  the  sanctuary.  (Lir. 
xiiv.  3.)  Immediately  adjoining  the  temple  itself 
was  an  extensive  grove,  or  rather  forest,  of  tall  pine- 
trees,  enclosing  within  it  rich  pastures,  on  which  the 
cattle  belonging  to  the  temple  were  alloived  to  feed, 
unprotected  and  uninjured.  (Ibid.) 

The  immense  in;t&s  of  treasures  that  had  thtis 
«ccumiil:itcd  in  the  temple  is  said  to  have  excited 
the  cuj/idity  of  Ihiimibal,  during  the  time  that  he 
was  established  in  ita  aieighbourbood,  but  he  was 
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warned  by  the  goddess  benelf  in  a  dream  to  refnis 
from  touching  them.  (Cic  de  Die.  L  24.)  It  ins 
at  the  same  period  that  he  dedicated  there  a  bixic^ 
tablet,  containing  a  detailed  acooont  of  his  win  in 
S[i«in  and  Italy,  the  number  of  his  fiaroes,  &e.,  wtt^^ 
was  consulted,  and  is  frequently  refened  to,  by  :bf 
historian  Polybius.  (Pol.  iii.  33,  56.)  But  th':i:b 
this  celebratixl  sanctnaiy  had  been  spared  both  tr 
Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal,  it  was  profaned  by  the  Bmui 
censor  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  who,  in  K.C.  1 73,  strij-f.-i 
it  of  half  its  roof,  wliich  was  cocnpaed  cf  inir.> 
s'abs  instead  of  tiles,  for  the  pnrpcfce  of  adcniiiu;  i 
temple  of  Fortnna  Equestris,  which  be  was  erectiiu; 
at  Koine.  The  outrage  was,  indeed,  severely  tm- 
sured  by  the  senate,  who  caused  the  shlis  to  be 
carried  back  to  Lacinium,  but  in  the  decayed  ca>- 
dition  of  the  pnn-ince,  it  was  found  impossible  !e 
replace  them.  (Liv.  xlii.  3 ;  VaL  Max.  i.  1.  §  20.) 
The  decay  of  the  temple  may  prohably  be  dated  it 
commencing  from  this  period,  and  must  have  rssal  cil 
from  the  general  decline  of  the  neighbouring  dtits 
and  coiwtry.  But  Appian  tells  us  that  it  wu  (till 
wealthy,  and  replete  with  offerings,  as  late  as  >.  c. 
36,  when  it  wis  plundered  by  Sex.  Pompeins.  (Apfn 
B.  C.  T.  133.)  Hence  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  ha<  il; 
in  his  time  lost  its  wealth,  though  the  temple  itsnf 
was  still  in  existence.  Pliny  mentians  the  Lacniisa 
Promontory,  but  without  noticing  the  temple.  It 
appears,  however,  from  extant  remains,  as  weD  as 
from  an  inscripdoa,  "  Herae  Laciniae,"  fotuid  in  the 
ruins,  that  it  still  oootinoed  to  subsist  as  a  sacral 
edifice  down  to  a  late  period.  (Dimya.  L  52 ;  Stiik. 
Ti.  p.  26 1 ;  Mommsen,  f.  R.  N.  72.) 

The  ruins  of  this  celebrated  temjde  are  but  inoo- 
siderable ;  one  column  alone  is  standing,  of  t^ 
Doi-ic  order,  cloeely  resembling  tfaoee  of  Hetapootmii : 
it  is  based  on  a  foundation  of  large  stones  cot  into 
facets :  but  some  admixture  of  brickwork  shows  that 
the  building  must  have  been  repaired  in  Bumaa 
times.  A  second  column  was  standing  till  near  the 
middle  of  the  last  century;  and  considerable  remsics 
of  the  pavement,  and  the  wall  which  fanned  tlie 
peribolus  of  £be  temple,  were  carried  off  to  be  usrJ 
in  the  construction  of  the  mole  and  the  bishops 
palace  at  Cutume.  Biedesel,  who  visited  these  mias 
in  1767,  and  upon  whose  authority  many  modem 
writers  have  described  the  building  as  of  enorawos 
extent,  appears  to  have  been  misled  by  some  nusei 
of  masonry  (of  reticulated  work,  and  tUcrefore  cer- 
tainly of  Roman  construction),  more  than  100  yaids 
distant  from  tlie  column,  and  which  cooU  wnr 
have  formed  any  part  of  the  temple.  These  faf.- 
mcnts  are  generally  known  by  the  absurd  appellstioo 
of  the  School  of  Pythagoras.  The  position  of  lb« 
temple  on  a  bold  projecting  rock  (as  described  kv 
Liican.  ii.  434),  must  have  been  very  striking,  a>>>- 
manding  a  noble  view  in  all  diiedioais,  and  fcraing 
a  landmark  to  voyagers,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
striking  across  the  bay  direct  Cram  the  lapypao 
Promontory  to  that  of  Ladninm  (Virg.  Aa.  iii. 
552).  The  single  column  that  forms  its  «)lit»^ 
remnant,  still  sen-es  the  same  purpose.  (Swiabornea 
TrareU,  vol.  i.  pp.  321 — 323  j  Craven,  Sontio* 
Tow,  p.  238.) 

The  coins  of  Crotona  an  very  numcroos :  the 
more  ancient  ones  are  of  the  class  called  men"' 
having  the  one  side  convex,  the  other  ctocart :  a 
mode  of  coinage  peculiar  to  the  cities  rf  Magna 
Cractia.  The  type  of  all  these  earlier  coins  is  a 
tripod,  as  on  the  one  aimexed,  in  allasioo  to  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  in  pureuance  at  which  the  citT  *** 
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fbanded ;  later  cmns  bare  the  bead  of  the  Ijuonian 
Juno,  and  on  the  reverse  the  fi^re  of  Hercnles. 
(fice  the  second  of  those  figured  below.)     [E.H.B.3 
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COUfS  OF  CItUTON. 

CRUNI  (Kpomot),  a  town  in  Mocsia,  on  the  river 
Tina,  was,  at  a  later  time,  called  Dionysnpolls  or 
Hatiopolia.  (Strab.  p.  319 ;  Scjuin.  Fragm.  4 ; 
Anonym.  Perifl,  13 ;  Steph.  Byz.  (.  v.  Aionaov- 
«<SA4t;  Plin.  iv.  18;  Arrian,  Per^.  p.  24;  Hierorl. 
p.  637;  Itin.  Ant  p.  228;  Geogr.  Kav.  iv.  6;  Con- 
atanL  Porphjr.  de  Them.  ii.  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CKUPTO'KICIS  VILLA,  a  place  in  the  country 
of  the  Frisians,  where  400  Ronuui  soldiers  made 
away  with  themselves,  that  they  might  not  foil  into 
the  hands  of  the  Frisians.  (Tac.  Ana.  ir.  73.)  It  is 
identified  with  a  place  called  Hem  Ryck.      [L.  S.] 

CRUSl'NIE,  a  place  in  Gallia,  according  to  the 
Table,  on  a  roate  from  Cabillio,  that  is  Cabillonum 
(^ChcUon$-mr-Saine),  to  Vesoctio  ^Betan^on).  It 
lies  between  Veaontioand  PoDte  Dabris  of  the  Table, 
that  is  Pons  Dnbis,  which  is  Ponthoux,  on  tlie 
JJoub*.  The  place  is  therefore  between  PotUhoux 
and  Beian^on;  but  such  obscure  places  cannot  be 
easily  detennined  by  distances.  Walckenaer  and 
others  place  Cmsinie  at  Orchampt  near  the  Doubt, 
where  there  are  said  to  be  Koman  remains.  D'An- 
ville  places  it  near  Cri—ei,  being  determined,  as  he 
often  is,  by  mere  resemblance  of  name.      [G.  L.] 

CKUSIS  (KfoimU,  Thuc.  ii.  79 ;  Steph.  B. ;  Kpoir- 
irahi,  Herod,  vii.  123:  £(A.  Kfiaiiaiuos,Diony8.i.  49). 
Tlie  Croasaca,  Cmsaea,  or  Cnisis,  was  sometimes 
considered  as  a  part  of  Mygdonia,  but  is  dibtinguished 
frottx  it  by  Herodotus  (/.  c),  who  describes  it  as 
comprehending  all  the  maritime  country  on  the 
Thermaic  gulf  from  Poddaea  to  the  bay  of  Therma, 
where  Mygdonia  commenced.  The  cities  of  this  dis- 
trict were  Li  pax  us,  Combreia,  Lixae,  Gigonns,  Campsa, 
Smila,  and  Aeneia.  Livy  (xliv.  10)  mentions  an 
Antigoneia  [Ahtiooneia],  which  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  towns  on  that  coast  noticed  by  Herodotas, 
which  had  been  repainxl  by  one  of  the  Antigoni. 
Thucydides  (ii.  79)  speaks  of  the  peltasts  of  tins 
district:  this  kind  of  troops,  between  heavy  and  light  - 
armed,  furnished  with  a  short  spear  and  light  shield, 
appear  to  have  taken  their  rise  among  the  Chalcidic 
Gredcs,  and  were  equipped  in  a  manner  half  Greek 
half  Thracian.  (Grote,  HiiL  of  Greece,  vol.  vi. 
p.  258.)  [E.B.J.] 

CUUSTUME-BIUM,  CBUSTUME'RIA,  orCKU- 
STU'MIUM   (tLpovaroiUfHop    and    Kfovarontpta, 


IMonys.,  Steph.  B.:  Eth.  Kpovaroiifptyot,  Id.;  in 
Ijttin  almost  always  Crustuminus,  though  Varro, 
L.  L.  v.  81,  has  Crustumerinus),  an  ancient  city  of 
fjitium,  on  the  borders  of  the  Sabine  country,  be- 
tween Fidenae  and  Eretum.  It  is  reckoned  by  Plu- 
tarch (/2om.  17)  a  Sabine  city,  and  would  certainly 
appear  to  have  been  in  later  times  regarded  as  such. 
But  Dionysius  expressly  calls  it  a  colony  of  Alba, 
founded  at  the  same  time  with  Fidenae  and  Nomen- 
tum  (Dionys.  ii  36,  53);  and  its  name  also  appears 
in  the  list  of  Alban  colonies  given  by  Diodorus  (ap. 
Euscb.  Arm.  p.  185;  Orig.  G.  Rom.  17>  Other, 
writers  repre.ient  it  as  still  more  ancient.  Cassius 
Hemina  ascribed  its  foundation  to  the  Sicuti:  and, 
in  accordance  with  this  Virgil  includes  it  among  the 
"  five  great  cities"  that  were  the  first  to  take  up 
arms  against  Aeneas,  all  of  which  he  certainly 
meant  to  designate  as  Latin  towns.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii. 
631 J  Scrv.  ad  few.)  Pliny  also  mentions  Crustu- 
merinm  among  the  cities  of  Laiium,  of  which  no 
vestiges  remained  in  his  time.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.) 
Silins  Italicus  calls  it  "  priscnm  Crnslumium," 
though  he  says  it  was  less  ancient  than  Antemnae. 
(Sil.  Ital.  viii.  367.) 

Its  name  first  occurs  in  Roman  histoiy  among  the 
cities  which  took  up  arms  against  Romulus,  to 
avenge  the  rape  of  their  women  at  the  Consualia ; 
on  this  occasion  Cmstomerinm  combined  with 
Antemrae  and  Caenina;  but  instead  of  uniting  theur 
arms  they  are  said  to  have  opposed  Romulus  singly, 
and  been  successively  defeated  and  conqnned. 
Cm.stnmerium  shared  the  same  &te  as  its  con- 
federates: it  was  taken  by 'Romulus,  who  removed  a 
part  of  its  inhabitants  to  Rome,  and  sent  a  Roman 
colony  to  supply  their  place.  (Liv,  i.  9  — 11; 
Dionys.  ii.  36;  Pint  Som.  17.)  But  notwith- 
standing this  tale  of  a  Roman  colony,  we  find  Cru- 
tttumerium  next  appearing  as  an  independent  city  in 
the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus;  it  was  one  of  tlie 
cities  conquered  by  that  monarch  from  the  Prisct 
Lalini.  (Liv.  i.  38;  Dionys.  iii.  49.)  On  this  oc- 
casion Dionysius  tells  us  that  it  received  a  fresh  ac 
cession  of  Roman  colonists;  but  this  did  not  secure 
its  allegiance,  and  it  was  captured  for  the  third  time, 
in  the  first  years  of  the  Roman  republic,  B.C.  499. 
(Liv.  ii.  19.)  From  this  time  it  appears  to  have 
continued  in  a  state  of  dependency,  if  not  subjection, 
to  Rome;  and  its  territory  in  consequence  sufieted 
repeatedly  from  the  incursions  and  depredations  of 
the  Sabinea,  to  whose  attacks  it  was  immediately 
exposed.  (Liv.  ii.  64;  Dionys.  vi.  34,  x.  26.)  Its 
name  again  occurs  in  B.a  447,  when  the  army, 
whiph  was  led  by  the  Decemvirs  against  the  Sa- 
bines,  deserted  their  standards,  and  retreated  of  their 
own  accord  to  Crustomerium  in  the  Bovuin  territory. 
(Dionys.  xi.  23;  Liv.  iii.  42.)  It  would  seem  pro- 
bable that  this  was  the  event  subsequently  known 
as  the  "  Cnistunierina  secessio"  (Van*.  L.  L.  v. 
61);  but  that  expression  is  distinctly  applied  by 
Varro  to  the  Jir$t  secession  (a.  n.  493),  when  the 
plebeians  occupied  the  Mons  Sacer.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  be  followed  some  authorities  different 
from  the  received  annals ;  for  it  is  scaro-ly  possible 
to  reconcile  the  two,  by  incluiling  the  Mons  Sacer  in 
the  Crustumine  tcrritoiy.     [Sacer  Mons.] 

From  this  time  the  name  of  the  city  of  Cru.stu- 
merium  never  again  appears  in  history,  and  is  &und 
only  in  Pliny's  list  of  the  extinct  cities  of  l^tiuni 
(iii.  5.  s.  9);  but  its  territory  (ager  Crustuminus) 
is  repeatedly  alluded  to;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  included  in,  and  gave  name  to,  the 
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Bomin  tribe  which  bore  the  name  of  Crustumina, 
and  which  wu  placed  for  the  most  part  among  the 
Sabinw.  (Liv.  xlii.  34  ;  Cic  pro  Balb.  25,  pro 
Plane.  16.)  The  period  at  which  thia  was  oon- 
stituted,  cannot  be  fixed  with  oertaintj ;  bat  it  moat 
be  placed  a/ier  B.  o.  499,  when  Cnutonwriam  ap- 
pears for  the  last  time  as  an  independent  town,  and 
kfor«  B.O.  399.  (Momnuen,  itomucAe  TribuM, 
pp.  9,  10.)  The  territoty  of  Cmstomerinm  was 
noted  for  ita  fertility:  the  strip  of  plain  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber  comisted  of  fiU  rich  fields,  which 
seem  to  have  produced  abundance  of  com,  so  that 
even  at  a  tct;  earlj  period  the  Crustumerians  are 
represented  as  sending  supplies  from  thence  to  Rome. 
(Liv.  I  U  j  Dionys.  ii.  53 ;  Cic.  pro  Flacc  29.) 
Virgil  also  speaks  of  this  district  as  producing 
abundance  of  pears,  the  fruit  of  wluch,  according  to 
Serrius,  was  distinguished  for  being  red  onlj  on  one 
side,  a  peculiarity  which  they  still  retain.  (Viig. 
Gtorf.  a.  88 ;  Serr.  ad  tee. ;  Cell,  T<gt.  of  Borne, 
p.  191.) 

The  precise  aU  at  Cnstoroennm  has  not  been 
determined,  but  that  of  its  territory  is  fixed  with 
unusual  ckamess.  It  adjoined  the  Via  Salaria  and 
the  Tiber,  which  latter  river  divided  it  iirom  the 
Veieotines,  beginning  from  a  pmnt  13  miles  above 
Kome,  till  it  met  the  tetritorj  of  Fidenae,  On  the 
K.  it  probably  adjoined  that  of  Eretum.  (Plin.  iiL 
S.  s.  9.  §  53;  Van.  /l/t  i.  14;  Lir.  iii.  42.)  The 
situation  of  the  city  must  therefore  be  sought  witliin 
these  limits ;  but  no  ruins  have  been  traced  to  mark 
the  exact  spot  It  doubtless  occupied  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  lulls  overlooking  the  Tiber ;  and  a  phu» 
called  ifareiglioHa  Vecchia,  indicated  by  Cluverius, 
about  9  miles  from  Kome,  and  3}  bejood  Fidenae,  is 
on  the  whole  the  most  probable.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p. 
658;  Nibby,  DitUomi  di  Roma,  vol.  L  p^  526; 
Abeken,  Afi'Met /ta/ien,  p.  79.)  [E.H.B.] 

OBUSTU'MIUS,  a  river  of  Umbria,  flowing  into 
the  Adriatic  Sea  between  Ariminum  and  Pisaumm. 
It  is  noticed  by  Pliny  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Ariminum, 
but  in  a  manner  that  would  have  rather  led  to  the 
supposition  that  it  was  on  the  N.  side  of  that  dty. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
river  of  which  the  name  is  oorrapted  in  the  Tabula 
into  "  Rusttmum,"  and  which  is  there  placed  S.  of 
Ariminum.  It  may  therefore  be  pretty  safely  iden- 
tified with  the  Conca,  which  enten  the  sea  at  Z,<> 
CaUoUca,  and  is  described  as  a  mountain  stream, 
liable  to  sudden  and  violent  inundations  when  swollen 
by  the  melted  snows.  Hence  the  epithet  given  it  by 
Lucan,  of  "  Cruslumium  rapax"  (Luc.  ii.  406 ;  Plin. 
iiL  15  s.  20;  Tab.  Pent.).  Vibins  Sequester  (p.  8) 
asserts  that  there  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  at 
its  mouth,  but  this  is  probably  a  mistake.  [E.U.B.] 
CRYA  (Kpiia:  Eth.  Kpvdt),  a  city  of  Lycia, 
according  to  Stephanus  (<.  v.).  He  quotes  the  first 
book  of  the  Epitome  of  Artemidoras,  and  the  follow- 
ing passage:^'*  and  there  are  also  other  islands  of 
the  Cryeis,  Carysis  and  Alina."  Pliny  (v.  31),  who 
may  have  had  the  same  or  some  like  authority,  says 
"  Ciyeon  tree,"  by  which  he  means  that  there  were 
three  islands  off  or  near  to  Crya;  but  he  does  not 
name  them.  Pliny  (v.  28)  pUoes  Crya  in  Caria, 
and  be  mentions  it  aAer  Daedala,  under  the  name 
of  "  Ciya  fugitivoram."  According  to  his  descrip- 
tion it  is  on  the  gulf  of  GUncus.  The  Stadiasmus 
places  it,  under  the  name  Kpoia,  160  stadia  from 
Telmissus  to  the  wait.  Mela  (i.  16)  speaks  merely 
of  a  pruinontoriom  Crya.  In  Itolrniy  the  naiiir  i.s 
written  CaiTS,  and  it  is  assigned  to  Lycia.    [U.  L.^ 


CTESU'HON. 

CRTASSUS  (Kpt€urr6t:  Etk.  K^wn^)  arily 
of  Caria,  according  to  Stephanos  (a. «.).  It  does 
not  appear  what  his  autlwrity  is;  bat  Leake  (^lis 
Minor,  p.  225)  aasumea  that  it  ia  Plntairh  (d^ 
VirtMuL).  Some  critics  further  aaatune  that  Ciyt 
and  Ciyaasna  are  the  same  place.  The  names, 
however,  are  distinct  enoogh;  and  if  then  is  only 
one  place  meant,  we  have  two  names.  Then  a  in 
the  modem  town  of  JUdot  an  inscripition,  in  wbicb 
both  Chalee  [Chalck]  and  Ciyassus  are  mentioHil; 
and  the  inscription  contains  the  feminine  ethnic  k*a 
KpiKurals,  and  so  fiur  confirms  Stephamu.  (Leske, 
Atia  Mmar,  p.  32*,  note.)  If  the  old  story  is  tree 
(Polyaen.  Sirat.  viii.  64),  Cryaasos  was  a  Cariaa 
city  which  some  Uelians  seized,  and  killed  the 
natives.  [G.  L.] 

CRTPTDS  PORTUS  (Kpuwrht  Ki/d^  at  the 
straits  <tf  the  Persian  gulf  (Ptol.  vi.  7),  by  s<Bne  np- 
poeed  to  he  represented  by  the  modem  Soiar.  Vr. 
Fwster  maintains  it  to  be  identical  with  the  Amithos- 
cuta  of  Pliny,  and  finds  it  at  Muecat  in  Onm. 
{Arabia,  voL  iL  pp.  231 — 233.)  "  Its  name,  'the 
hidden  harbour,'  is  clearly  descriptive,  and  it  ii  lie- 
srriptive  exclusively  of  Matcat:  fat  this  port  is  re- 
presented, by  tlie  latest  authorities,  as  so  shut  sot 
from  the  sea  by  the  rocks  which  cneooipass  this 
noble  barboor,  that  the  first  sight  of  tlie  entranre  is 
obtained  only  on  the  actual  approach  of  the  vessel  ia 
front  of  the  basin  befere  the  town."  Thus,  Mr. 
Fnuer  says,  "  the  entrance  is  so  little  conspicBOOs, 
that  a  stranger  unacquainted  with  the  black  rorks 
tiwtsnrroond  it,  would  aosicdy  detect  it,  en  arriving 
from  sea."  '  [G.W.] 

CTENUS  PORTUS  (Knnvt  Xi^V,  StraL  vi 
pp.  308.  312),  the  port  which  fran  the  N.  Mt, 
meeting  the  Stmboluh  Poktcs  on  the  S,,  made  up 
the  smaller  or  Heracleotic  Chersooesns  as  fanning 
part  of  the  greater  or  Tanric  Chersaoeeus.  It  is 
identified  with  the  harbour  of  Setaetopol,  which  is 
described  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  a 
resembling  that  of  Malta.  It  ia  divided  into  thne 
coves.  A  fbJl  account  of  it  will  be  fbond  in  Clailte 
(Tror.  vol.  ii.  p.  199;  Jooee,  7Vo».  toL  ii.  p.  SiS; 
oomp.  Joym.  Geog.  Soc  vol.  L  p.  110).    [E.B.J.] 

CTESIPHON  iKruoi^r:  Etk.  Knieiftimn), 
a  large  city  in  the  southern  part  of  Assyria,  en  the 
left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  the  origin  of  which 
is  uncertain.  It  is  first  ntentiooed  by  Polybius  (v. 
45),  in  his  narrative  of  the  vrar  between  Antiochas 
the  Great  and  Molo.  Ammianus  (xziiL  6)  attributes 
its  foundation  to  a  Parthian  ruler  named  Vardines 
or  Varanes,  but  histcty  has  not  recorded  who  he  ns 
or  at  what  period  he  lived.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  it  was  not  a  place  of  great  consequence  till  tbe 
Parthian  empire  was  firmly  established.  It  nee  on 
the  decay  of  Seleuceia,  as  that  city  bad  upon  the 
fall  of  the  earlier  capital,  Babylon ;  and  Ammiunu 
may  be  right  in  attributing  to  the  Parthian  Paeons, 
the  son  of  Orodes,  the  magnificence  for  which  it  be- 
came celebrated.  Stiabo  (Epit.  xi.  32)  descriics 
Ctesiphon  as  the  winter  residence  of  the  Psrthitii 
kings,  who  lived  there  at  that  season  owim;  to  the 
mildness  of  tbe  climate;  while  they  passed  their 
summer  in  Hyrcania,  or  at  Echatana,  the  aotuot 
and  more  illustrious  royal  seat.  It  loi^  rnnaiDed  a 
place  of  considerable  importance,  especially  at  tbs 
time  of  the  restoration  of  the  Persian  onpin  under 
the  early  Saseanian  princes.  Tacitus  (Amt.  ri.  ti) 
calls  it  *'  sedes  imperii.'  Its  population  must  hsn 
been  very  large,  as  fnwn  it  alow  Sevenis  carried  <t 
100,000  prisoners.    (Ueiodian,  iii.  30;  DiisO">- 
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]za(T.9;Siiartiaii.Sewr.  e.I6;ZoBiin.i.  8.)  It  was 
■till  a  strong  place  at  the  time  of  JaUan'u  inrasioiv 
(Amm.  ilarc.  zziv.  6 ;  Greg.  Naz.  Oral,  m  Julian. 
8),  and  in  the  time  of  Gallienus, — for,  though  Ode- 
nathus  was  able  to  ravage  the  whole  d  the  adjoining 
country  as  far  as  Emisa,  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon  were 
sufficiently  strong  to  protect  those  who  fled  within 
them.  (Zosim.  L  39.)  From  the  fact  that  Pliny 
(vL  SO)  states  that  Ctesiphon  was  in  Chalonitis  and 
that  Polybius  (v. 44)  speaks  of  KoAoWtis,  it  has  been 
conjectured  by  some  geographers  that  Ctesiphon  was 
on  the  site  of  the  priuieval  city  Chalneh  {Gena.  x. 
10);  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  tliat  Chalonitis 
extended  so  fiu  to  the  west,  and  we  have  no  certain 
evidence  that  it  derived  its  name  from  Chalneh. 
(Hiatmyni.  Quaett.  »  Genes,  and  Conanent,  Amot. 
vi.  2.)  In  more  modem  times  the  site  of  Ctesiphon 
has  been  identified  with  a  place  called  by  the  Arabs 
Al  itadain  (the  two  cities).  (Abulfeda,  Geogr. 
and  Ibn-al-Vardi's  JDacripL  qflrat,  Niebuhr,  vol. 
ii.  p,  SOS.)  At  present  there  are  in  tlie  neighbour- 
hood tome  ruins  popularly  called  Tak  Kara,  or  the 
Arch  of  Chosroes,  which  have  been  noticed  by  many 
travellers,  and  have  been  supposed  to  be  remains  of 
the  palace  of  one  <^  the  Sassanisa  princes  at  this 
place.  (Niebuhr,  Lc;  Ives,  Travilt,  ii.  p.  112; 
IMU  Valle,  i.  lett  18.)  [V.] 

CTI'MENE  (K.ri)uan)),  a  town  in  Tbessaly,  on 
the  borders  of  Dolopia  and  Phthia,  near  the  lake 
Xynias.  (ApolL  Rliod.*i.  67.)  The  town  called 
Cymene  in  the  present  text  of  Livy  (xxxii.  13)  is 
probably  a  corruption  of  Climene.  Stephanus  B. 
mentions  a  tradition,  that  Ctimene  had  been  given 
by  Peleos  to  Phoenix  («.  r.  Kri/t^yi)).  (Leake, 
Nortkem  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  517.) 

CUA'RIOS,  or  CUKAXIUS.  1.  A  river  of 
Tbessaly.    [Ciebidm.] 

3.  A  river  of  Boeotia.     [See  p.  412,  b.] 

CUBALLUM,  a  place  which  the  consul  Cn.  Man- 
lins  came  to  in  bis  march  into  Galatia  from  tlie  river 
Alander.  [Alaudkb.]  He  passed  through  the 
Axylo*  or  woodkss  coontiy  before  he  reached  "  Ca- 
fcallam  Gallograeciae  castellum."  (Liv.  xxxviiL  18.) 
From  Cuballum  or  Cnballus  he  reached  the  river 
Sangarius,  and  crossing  it  came  to  Gordinra.  Livy 
says  that  Uanlios  marched  from  Cuballum  to  the 
Sangarius  "  cootinentibus  itineribns;"  but  that  ex- 
pnasioiD  does  not  tell  as  the  number  cf  marches. 
Leake  says  that  "  it  is  evident  that  the  consul  was 
not  marching  in  any  regular  line  during  these  days ;" 
and  he  thinks  it  "  not  at  all  improbable  that  he  may 
have  advanced  as  far  southward  as  the  Caballucome, 
pkced  in  the  Table  at  23  M.  P.  from  Laodiceia,  and 
at  38  from  Sabatra;  and  consequently  that  the  Ca- 
i)allaooaw  of  the  Taible  may  be  the  same  as  the  Cu- 
ballmn  of  Livy'  (^Aria  Moor,  p.  89).  Any  opinion 
d  so  eminent  a  geographer  is  entitled  to  consider- 
atico;  but  an  examination  of  the  narrative  of  Livy 
and  of  the  position  of  Caballucome  will  show  that 
Cuballum  cannot  possibly  be  the  place  where  the 
Table  places  Caballucome.  [G.  L.] 

CUBL     [BrruKioBS  CuBi.] 

CUCULUM  (Ko^oi/Aov,  Strab.  v.  p.  238),  a  town 
ef  Central  Italy,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo,  who  tells 
OS  that  it  was  near  the  Via  Valeria,  but  not  on  it,  and 
■eems  to  {dace  it  after  Carseuli  and  Alba,  in  follow- 
ing the  coarse  of  that  read.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  has  been  correctly  fixed  by  Hulsteoius 
(A'oL  ai  Clm.  p.  15.5),  at  a  pkce  still  called  Cu- 
cutt),  a  small  town  on  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines, 
that  sepaistes  the  basin  of  the  Uke  Fucinus  &om 
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the  valley  of  Corfininm  and  Solmo,  and  about  5 
miles  from  the  pass  of  the  Forca  Carrota,  where 
the  Via  Valeria  traverses  the  ridge  in  question.  It 
wonld  be  thus  on  the  very  confines  of  the  Mar&i  and 
Feligni,  but  it  is  not  known  to  which  people  it  be- 
longed. (Bomanelli,  voL  iii.  pp.  139,  140;  hot  see 
Kramer,  Der  Fudaer  &e,  p.  6 1 ,  note.)     [E.  H.  B.] 

CUCU'SUS  (4  KovKov<rc6s,  Enstath.  ad  Dion. 
Per.  694),  COCU'SUS,  or  COCU'SUM,  a  place  in 
Cataonia  several  times  mentioned  in  the  Antoiiine 
Itin.;  and  proWbly  the  Octacuscus  of  the  Table. 
The  Itin.  places  it  62  M.  P.  from  Comana  of  Cappa- 
docia.  It  was  the  place  of  banishment  of  Cbrysos- 
hmras,  A.  D.  404.  It  seems  to  be  Coctou  or  Gogtyn, 
as  it  is  named  in  some  modem  maps.  [Cataomia, 
p.  569.]  [G.  L  ] 

CTJICUL  {Itin.  A«L  p.  29;  NolU.  Afr.:  Cui> 
cnvi.,  Tah.  PeuL\  KaiiAxova  KoKiafia,  Ptol.  iv.  3. 
§  29 :  Jimmitah,  Ru,),  a  city  of  Nomidia  Caesari- 
ensis  (aft  Sitifensis),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Ampsaga,  25  M.  P.  north-east  of  Sitifis,  on  the  high 
load  to  Constantina.  [P.  S.l 

CUXABO,  afterwards  GRATIANOTOLIS  (Cre- 
tuble),  a  town  in  Gallia,  on  the  Isara  (Itire),  a 
branch  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  placed  in  the  Table, 
under  the  corrupted  name  of  CuUhone,  on  a  road 
from  the  Alpis  Cottia  (J/bn(  Genevre)  to  Vienna 
(  Ktenne).  It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether 
Cnlaro  was  m  the  territory  of  the  Allobroges,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was.  There  is  a  letter 
from  Planons  to  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  x.  23),  which  is 
dated  "  Cubirone  ex  finibns  Allobrogum."  The 
common  reading  is  "  Civarone,"  or  "  Ciurone;"  but 
there  is  also  a  reading  "  Cuiarone,"  which  in  fact  is 
the  same,  the  only  difference  bang  in  the  position  of 
the  "  i."  There  seems  no  doubt  that  this  name  re- 
presents "  Cuiarone."  A  modem  French  writer,  who 
admits  that  Plancus  wrote  his  letter  from  Cularo, 
maintains  that  "  ex  finibns  "  means  "  near  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Allobroges,"  a  translation  quite  incon- 
sistent with  Latin  usage.  The  Geographer  of  Ra- 
venna writes  the  name  "  Curaro,"  instead  of  "  Cu- 
laro;" and  "Curaro"  only  differs  from  " Cuiaro," 
one  of  the  readings  in  Cicero's  text,  in  a  single  letter, 
"  i,"  which  may  easily  be  confoonded  with  "  r." 

It  appears  from  two  inscriptions  found  on  one  of 
the  old  gates  of  Crenobk, — one  of  which  has  only 
been  demolished  within  the  memory  of  man, — that 
Cularo  retained  its  name  to  a.d.  288.  Nothing  is 
known  of  Cularo  for  a  long  time  after  this  letter  of 
PUncus.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  later 
M.  Aurelius  Val.  Maximianus  restored  the  walls  of 
Cnlaro,  and  gave  his  surname  Uerculeus  to  that 
gate  of  the  city  which  was  previously  called  Vien- 
nenas,  and  the  name  Jovia  to  the  gate  which  was 
previously  called  Romana.  This  is  proved  by  the 
two  inscriptions,  which  have  been  correctly  pub- 
lished in  the  work  of  ChampoIIion  de  Figeac,  Anti- 
quiUt  de  Grenoble.  It  is  said  that  83  inscriptions 
have  been  found  at  Grenoble  at  different  times. 
The  restoration  of  the  walls  of  Cularo,  already  men- 
tioned, was  made  about  A.  D.  288.  In  A.  D.  379, 
the  emperor  Gratianus,  bemg  m  Gaul,  enhirged  Cu- 
laro, and  gave  to  it  his  own  name  Gratiano}>oIis, 
which  it  preserves  in  the  corrapted  form  of  Gre- 
noble. It  si-ems  likely  that  Gratianus  made  it  a 
bishop's  see;  at  least  we  know  that  there  was  a 
bishop  of  Gratianopolis  in  a.d.  381.  Civitas  Gra- 
tianopolis  appears  in  the  Notitia  of  the  provinces  of 
Gallia  among  the  cities  of  the  division  of  Gallia 
called  Vicnncnsii>i  and  yet  the  old  name  Cuhuu  was 
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■onMtiiiwB  stni  used,  for  in  the  Notitia  of  the  Em- 
piie  it  is  called  Calaro,  vhich  nwam  Cularo. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  geographers  that 
Cularo  was  oo  an  eminence  <m  the  right  bank  of  the 
Itire,  bat  GremMe  is  on  the  left  hank  of  the  river. 
There  is,  howerer,  no  fimodatioa  for  this  opinion, 
which  seems  to  have  he«D  adopted  by  those  who 
snppose  that  the  Isara  was  the  lunit  of  the  territory 
of  the  Allobroges,  and  that  if  Calaro  was  oo  the  left 
hank  it  would  not  be  within  this  territory.  (D'An- 
Tille,  Notice,  4c.;  Wakkenaer,  G4og.  4^-,  vol.  i.  p. 
263.)  [G.  L.] 

CULCHUL.  [Cpicpl.] 
CUHAE  (K^,  Strab.,Thne.,&o.;  Kavfiai,  PtoL: 
£tk.  KviMus,  Cnmanos :  Ctma),  a  city  on  the  coast 
of  Campania,  aboot  six  miles  N.  of  Cape  Misennm. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  celebrated 
of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  and  Strabo  expressly 
tells  OS  that  it  was  the  earlie^  of  all  the  Greek  set- 
tlements either  in  tiiat  ooontiy  or  Sicily  (Strab.  t. 
p.  343),  a  statement  which  there  is  no  reason  for 
rejecting,  although  we. may  safely  refuse  to  receire 
as  historical  the  date  assigiMd  it  by  the  later  Greek 
ehrooologers,  who  would  cany  it  back  as  &r  as 
lOSO  B.C.  (Hieroaym.  Cknm.  p.  100;  Enseb.  ed. 
Seal.  p.  135.)  Velleius  Paterculns  (i.  4),  who  men- 
tions its  fooodation  next  to  that  of  Magnesia,  and 
befor*  the  Aeolic  and  lonio  migntioos,  must  hare 
adopted  a  similar  view,  thongh  he  does  not  venture 
to  fix  the  year.  The  statements  of  a  mythical  cha- 
racter connected  with  its  foundation,  which  represent 
the  fleet  of  the  colonists  as  guided  by  a  dove,  or  by 
the  nocturnal  sound  of  brass  cymbals,  in  themseWes 
point  to  a  rery  early  period,  which  would  leave  room 
for  such  fabulous  embellishments.  (VeU.  Pat.  L  c; 
Niebohr,  toL  iii.  p.  177.)  There  is  some  discrepancy 
in  regard  to  the  people  by  whom  it  was  founded,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  statement  of  Strabo 
may  be  relied  on,  who  describes  it  as  a  joint  colony 
of  the  Chalcidians  in  Euboea,  and  the  Cymaeans  of 
Aeolis:  the  two  founders  being  Hippocles  of  Cjrme, 
and  M^asthenes  of  Chalcis,  and  it  being  agreed  that 
the  new  settlement  should  bear  the  name  of  one  of 
its  parent  cities,  while  it  ranked  as  a  colony  of  the 
other.  (Strab.  r.  p.  243.)  Hence  we  always  find 
Comae  termed  a  Chalcidic,  or  Euboean  city,  thongh 
its  name,  as  well  as  local  traditions,  preserved  the 
recollection  of  its  connection  with  the  Asiatic  Cyme. 
(Thnc.  Ti.  3 ;  Lir.  viii.  22 ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ;  Virg.  A  en. 
tL  2;  Grid,  Met.  xiv.  155;  SUt  Stfr.iv.  3.  24, 118.) 
Velleius  however,  as  well  as  Dionysins,  drops  all 
mention  of  the  Cymaeans  among  the  original  colonists, 
and  speaks  of  Cumae  as  founded  by  the  Chalcidians, 
under  Hippocles  and  Megasthenes,  while  Dionysins 
calls  it  a  Greek  city  founded  by  the  Eretriaiu  and 
Chalcidians.  Those  writers  indeed  who  adopted  the 
Teiy  eaHy  date  assigned  to  its  settlement  by  the 
Greek  chronologeis,  which  placed  it  be/ore  the  Aeolic 
migrati<m,  were  compelled  to  exclude  all  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  Anatic  Cyme: and  itw.>s  probably 
in  order  to  overcame  this  difficulty  that  Scymnus 
Chios  repvsents  it  as  colonised  ^nt  by  the  Chalci- 
dians, and  a/iencardt  by  the  Aeolians.  (Veil.  Pat. 
i.  5;  Dionys.  vii.  3;  Scymn.  Ch.  2."»6 — ^239.)  Ao- 
oording  to  Livy  (riii.  22)  the  original  settlement  was 
made  in  the  island  of  Aenaria,  but  the  new  comers 
found  themselves  so  much  distnriied  by  earthquakes 
and  volcanic  eruptions,  that  they  removed  from  thence 
to  the  mainland.  Straba(v.p  247)  also  notices  the 
establishment  of  a  colony  of  Eretrians  and  Chalci- 
dians in  Aeoaria,  but  without  indicating  its  date. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  leal  epodi  of  the 
foundation  of  Cumae,  it  is  certain  that  it  lapidly 
rose  to  great  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  extrao'- 
dinaiy  f^lity  of  the  snrronnding  country,  as  well 
as  the  excellence  of  the  neighbouring  ports,  gave  it 
immense  advantages,  and  the  native  popnUtioo  of 
the  interior  seems  to  have  been  too  scanty  or  too 
feeble  to  ofler  any  obstacle  to  the  ptogieaa  of  the 
rising  city.  The  period  of  its  greatest  prosperity  was 
probably  fnxn  700 — SOO  b.  c.  :  at  this  time  it  was 
incontestably  the  first  city  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and 
had  extended  its  dominion  over  a  great  part  cf  the 
province  lubseqnently  known  as  Campania.  The 
fertile  tract  ef  plain  called  the  Phle^raean  fields  was 
included  in  its  territoiy,  as  well  as  the  vine-growing 
hills  that  separate  this  plain  from  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
on  which  Cumae  possessed  the  two  excellent  pots  of 
Misennm  and  Dicaearchia.  (Dionys.  rii.  3.)  A  little 
more  distant  it  had  planted  the  fioorishing  cokmy  of 
Neapolis,  which  was  donbtleas  at  this  time  stlU  de- 
pendent npon  its  parent  city:  and  the  statement 
which  calls  Abella  and  Nola  Chalcidic  towns  (Jnsun, 
XX.  1)  evidently  indicates  that  Cumae  had  not  only 
extended  its  influence  over  the  interior,  but  had 
songht  to  strengthen  it  by  the  establiJiDieot  rf 
regular  cokmies.  The  great  extent  of  ita  walls  still 
attested  in  the  Augustan  age  its  former  power:  and 
all  accounts  repreeent  it  as  almost  rivalling  the 
Achaean  ooloniea  of  Crotooa  and  Sybaria  in  wealth 
and  population.  The  goveAment,  like  that  of  most 
of  the  Greek  dties  in  Italy,  was  aristocratical,  and 
continued  so  until  the  overthrow  of  its  liberttea  bj 
Aiistodemus.  (Dionys.  vii.  4.)  The  decline  of  Cumae 
was  probably  owing  in  the  first  instance  to  tlw  in- 
creasing power  of  the  Etruscans,  and  espectally  to 
the  maritime  superiority  established  by  that  people 
in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  But  the  Etruscan  oonqneat 
of  Campania  soon  bnmght  them  into  hostile  coUiaioD 
by  land  also;  and  the  first  event  in  the  history  cf 
Comae  that  has  been  tnosmitted  to  us,  is  that  of 
the  successful  opposition  which  it  was  able  to  offer 
to  a  vast  host  of  invaders,  omsisting  (it  is  said)  of 
Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Danniaus  (?^  Exagge- 
rated as  are  the  numbers  of  these  enemies,  who  are 
said  to  have  brought  into  the  fieU  500,000  foot,  and 
28,000  horse,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  tlw 
historical  fact  of  the  invasion  and  its  repobe. 
(Dionys.  vii.  3,  4.)  According  to  Diooyau-i,  it  took 
place  about  20  years  before  the  usarpatioo  of  Aris- 
todemus,  who  first  nee  to  distinction  npon  this 
occa-ion,  and  was  subsequently  app-anted  to  command 
the  auxiliary  force  sent  by  the  Cumaeans  to  assist 
the  Aricians  against  Amns,  the  son  of  Porseno. 
(Uv.  ii.  14;  Dionys.  v.  36,  til  5,  6.)  His  success 
in  this  expedition  paved  the  way  to  his  assumption 
of  supreme  power,  which  he  attained  by  the  came 
arts  as  many  other  despots,  by  flattering  the  possiaiB 
of  the  multitude,  and  making  use  of  the  demociatic 
party  to  overthrow  the  oligarchy,  after  which  ha 
proceeded  to  surround  himself  with  a  guard  of  hired 
partisans,  and  disarm  the  rest  of  the  people^  Dio- 
nysios  has  left  ns  a  rircnmstantial  aocoont  of  the 
rise,  government^  and  iiUl  of  Aristodcmos  (viL  3 — 
1 1 ;  Died.  viL  Exa  Vales,  p.  547),  which,  notwith- 
standing the  scepticism  of  Miebnhr  (vd.  L  p.  554, 
vol. ill.  p.178),  may  probably  be  received  as  histarical, 
at  least  in  its  main  oothnes.  Acccrdii^  to  that 
author  his  osorpation  may  be  dated  in  n.  c.  SMS, 
and  he  appeals  to  have  retained  the  sovereiKn  power 
for  above  20  years,  when  he  was  expelled  by  the 
descendants  of  those  whom  he  had  put  to  death  gr 
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driren  into  exile.  It  was  dnrin);  thin  period  that 
Tsrqniniiu  Snpeibos,  the  exiled  king  of  Binie.  toolc 
refuge  at  Comae,  where  he  shortly  after  ended  his 
days,  B.O.  496.  (Liv.  iL  21;  Dioojs.  ri.  81.)  Aris- 
todemus  was  still  rnler  of  the  citj  when  the  Koman 
repablic  sent  an  embassy  to  b^  for  supplies  of  corn 
in  time  of  a  great  famiiie  (b.  c.  492),  but  the  ships, 
which  had  been  already  loaded  with  grain,  were 
seized  by  the  tyrant  and  confiscated,  as  an  alleged 
eqnivalent  for  the  property  of  Tarquin.  (Lir.  u.  84 ; 
Dionys.  vit  8, 12.) 

A  despotion  soch  as  that  of  Aristodemos  is 
represented,  and  the  civil  dissensions  that  most 
have  attended  its  orcrtlirow  as  well  as  its  establish- 
ment, could  not  bnt  weaken  the  power  and  impair 
the  prosperity  of  Cumae,  and  render  her  less  able  to 
cope  with  the  increasing  power  of  the  Etmscans. 
Hence,  the  next  time  her  name  is  mentioned  in 
history,  we  find  her  mroking  the  aid  of  Hieron,  the 
then  powerful  despot  of  Syracuse,  against  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  the  Tyrrhenians  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  bad  attacked  her  by  sea,  and  threat- 
ened her  yerj  existence.  The  victory  of  Hieron  on 
that  occasion  (b.  c.  474)  not  only  delivered  Comae 
firaal  immediate  danger,  but  appears  to  have  ^veu  > 
severe  blow  to  the  maritime  power  of  the  £truscans. 
(Died,  xl  51 ;  Find.  Pgth.  I  136 — 146,  and  Schol. 
ad  joe.)  Nor  do  we  hear  of  the  latter  any  farther 
molesting  Cnmae  by  land ;  and  that  city  appears  to 
have  enjoyed  an  interval  of  tepoae,  which,  so  iar  as 
we  can  judge,  would  seem  to  have  been  a  period 
of  considerable  prosperity :  but  a  more  formidable 
danger  now  threatened  it  from  the  growing  power  of 
the  Somnites,  who,  in  B.  c.  423,  made  themselves 
masters  of  Capoa,  and  only  three  ycara  afterwards, 
after  defeatmg  the  Comoeans  in  the  field,  laid  siege 
to  their  city,  and  after  repeated  attacks  sncoeeded 
in  carrying  it  by  assault.  No  mercy  was  shown  by 
the  ooDqaerors :  the  unfortunate  city  was  given  op  to 
pillage,  many  of  its  citizens  pot  to  the  sword,  and  the 
rest  sold  into  slavery,  except  soch  as  were  able  to  moke 
their  escape  to  Neapolis:  while  their  wives  and 
daoghters  were  forced  to  cohabit  with  the  Camponian 
conquerors, who  established  a  colony  in  the  city.  (Uv. 
IT.  44 ;  Diod.  xiL  76 ;  Strob.  v.  p.  843.)  The  date 
of  this  event  is  given  by  Livy  as  B.C.  420 ;  and  the 
arcbonship  of  Aristion,  to  which  it  is  assigned  by 
Diodonu,  would  give  the  some  date  (s.  c  421— 
420),  but  the  Roman  consulship,  to  which  the  latter 
refers  it,  is  that  of  b.  c.  428 :  the  foinier  date  is 
pnbably  the  tme  one. 

From  this  period  Cumas  ceased  to  be  a  Greek 
city,  though  still  retaining  many  traces  of  Hellenic 
rites  and  customs,  which  subsisted  down  to  the 
Aogostan  age :  bnt  a  &tal  blow  hod  been  given  to 
its  prosperity,  and  it  sank  henceforth  into  the  con- 
dition of  a  second-rate  Compmian  town.  Having 
shared  in  the  general  defeetioo  of  the  Camponions 
from  Borne  and  in  their  sobseqoent  defeat,  it  was 
in  B.C.  338  admitted  to  the  Bonuui  franchise,  though 
at  first  witboot  the  right  of  suffrage  (Liv.  viii.  14): 
at  what  time  it  obtained  the  foil  firanchise  we  imow 
not,  bat  it  seems  at  a  later  period  to  have  not  only 
enjoyed  the  fullest  municipal  privileges,  but  to  have 
been  regarded  by  the  Komans  with  especial  favour, 
on  acooont  of  its  nnvoiying  fidelity  to  the  repablic. 
.  (Lit.  xxiii.  81 ;  Veil.  Pat.  L  4 ;  Cic.  de  Ug.  Agr. 
ii.  31,  ad  Alt.  x.  13.)  In  the  Second  Panic  War 
Hannihal  made  an  attempt  upon  the  city,  but  was 
repalsed  from  its  walls  by  Sempronios  Gracchus, 
and  obliged  to  contant  himself  with  Uying  waste  its 
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territory  (Lit.  xxiii.  36, 37,  xjdv.  IS.)  From  this 
time  we  bear  bat  little  of  Comae,  bnt  the  drcum- 
stance  that,  in  B.  c.  180,  the  citizens  requested  and 
obtained  permisaion  to  use  the  Latin  langnage  in 
their  pablic  docoments,  shows  the  continoally  de- 
creasing infiuence  of  the  Greek  element  in  the  city. 
(Liv.  il.  42.)  We  may  probably  infer  from  the 
expressions  of  Velleins  (i.  4)  that  it  continued  faithfnl 
to  the  BoDians  daring  the  Social  War.  In  the  latter 
ages  of  the  Republio  its  neighbourhood  began  to  bo 
frequented  by  the  Boman  nobles  as  a  place  of  letire- 
mcnt  and  luxury ;  bat  these  established  their  vilUs 
rather  at  Baiae  and  Misenom  than  at  Cumaa  itself, 
tlie  situation  of  which  is  for  less  beautiful  or  agree- 
able. Both  these  sites  were,  however,  incloded  in  a 
municipal  sense  in  the  territtny  of  Cmna  (in  Cne- 
mano),  and  hence  we  find  Cicero  applying  the  name 
of  Cumannm  to  his  villa,  which  was  in  full  view  of 
Puteoli  (Acad.  ii.  25),  and  most  therefore  have 
been  situated  on  ths  Bay  of  Baiae,  or  at  least  on  the 
£.  side  of  the  ridge  which  separates  it  from  Comae. 
The  same  tiling  is  probably  tme  a(  the  villas  of 
CatulttS,  Pompeius,  and  Varro,  mentioned  by  him. 
(Cic.  Acad.  i.  1,  il  25;  otj  Fam.  rri.  10;  ad  AU. 
iv.  10.)  At  an  earlier  period  Soils  retired  to  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  Cumae  after  his  abdication,  and 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  there.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
1 04.)  The  increasing  popuhirity  of  Baiae,  Bauli,  and 
Misenom,  under  the  Banian  Empire,  though  it  must 
have  added  to  the  local  importance  of  Cumae,  which 
always  continaed  to  be  the  monidpal  capital  of  the 
surrounding  district  (Orell.  Ituer.  2263),  was  nn- 
favouniblB  to  the  growth  of  the  dty  itself,  which 
appears  to  have  declined,  and  is  spoken  of  by  Juvenal 
as  deserted  (vacuae  Cumae,Sat.  iii.  2)  in  comfarison 
with  the  floarishing  towns  aroand  it.  Statins  also 
calls  it  the  quiet  Comae  (;uteto  Cgme,  Silv.  It. 
3.  65).  Bat  the  expression  of  the  satirist  must  not 
be  taken  too  strictly:  the  great  extent  of 'the  ancient 
walls,  noticed  by  Velleius  (i.  4),  would  naturally  give 
it  a  deserted  appearance ;  but  we  know  that  Comae 
had  lecdved  a  colony  of  veterans  under  Augustus, 
whicli  appears  to  have  been  renewed  by  Claudios 
(Lib.  Colon,  p.  232),  and  though  Plmy  does  not 
give  it  the  name  of  a  cokmy,  it  bears  that  title  in 
several  inscriptions  of  Imperial  date  (Orell.  Inter. 
1857,  2263,  2533).  We  learn  from  various  other 
sourees  that  it  continued  to  exist  down  to  the  close 
of  the  Boman  Empire  (Plin.  HL  5.  s.  9 ;  Ptol.  iiL  1 ; 
§  6  ;  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  122,  123  ;  Tab.  Peu^,  and 
dnring  the  wars  of  Belisarins  and  Narses  with  the 
Goths,  it  re-appears  as  a  place  of  importance.  At 
this  time,  however,  the  city  appears  to  have  shrunk, 
so  ss  to  be  confined  to  the  andent  dtadel  or  aix 
(still  called  the  Jlocca  di  Cuaui),  an  isolated  and 
precipitoos  rock,  very  difficult  of  access,  and  which 
on  that  account  was  regarded  as  a  very  strong 
fortress.  It  was  chosen  by  the  Gothic  kings  as  the 
depository  of  their  regalia  and  other  valuables,  and 
was  the  last  place  in  Italy  that  held  oat  against 
Narses.  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  14,  iii.  6,  iv.  34 ;  Agatb. 
i.  8 — 11,20.)  This  dtadel  continaed  to  exist  till 
the  I3th  century^  when  having  become  a  stronghold 
of  robbers  and  banditti,  it  was  taken  and  destroyed : 
and  the  site  has  remained  desolate  ever  since. 

Under  the  Boman  Empire  Cumae  was  noted  for  a 
manufacture  of  a  particular  kind  of  red  earthenware. 
(Mart,  xiv,  114.)  Its  territoiy  also  produced  ex- 
cellent fiax,  which  was  especially  adapted  for  the 
manufacture  of  nets.  (Plin.  xix.  1.  s.  2;  Grot  Falisc 
Cj/nej/.  35.)    Ofthe  fertility  of  the  adjdning  pUin, 
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or  the  wiiwi  of  Mt.  Gsnrns,  it  is  nrmeMarary  to 
(pak,  bat  the  latter  wu  in  the  time  of  the  Bmuns 
prubablr  dependent  on  Pnteoli. 

Inaepanblr  connected  with  the  Dime  of  Comae  is 
that  of  the  Sib;!  who,  according  to  the  geoml  tra- 
dition of  aotiqoitj,  had  her  abode  thereh  There  is 
little  donbt  that  the  legends  connected  with  her 
were  bcoogfat  b;  the  Greeks  from  Crme  in  Asia 
XDnor,  and  were  transferred  from  Gerps  or  Genntha 
in  the  Troad  to  the  Italian  Cunae.  (Grote's  Grteee, 
Tol.  iiL  P.47S ;  Klausen,  Aemeat  tmd  die  Pematat, 
ToL  i.  pp.  209,  SI 0.)  Similar  peculiarities  in  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  localities  seem  to  hare  con- 
trihated  to  this  :  it  was  doubtless  also  owin);  to  the 
itrikinf;  physical  characten  of  the  adjoining  r^oa 
that  the  mjths  connected  with  the  entrance  to 
Hade*  became  permanently  localized  about  Lake 
Arenins :  and  the  idea  of  placing  the  Cimmerians 
of  the  Odyssey  in  the  same  neighbourhood  was  pro- 
boblj  an  afterthought  b  hiter  times.  It  seems  likely, 
indeed,  that  the  Cnmaeans  were  one  of  the  main  chan- 
nels bj  which  the  Trojan  and  Greek  legends  were 
transferred  to  this  part  of  Italy,  and  the  names  of 
Aeneas  and  Ulysses  inseparably  associated  with  the 
coasts  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  The  care  of  the  Sibyl 
was  still  supposed  to  exist  in  the  historical  period ; 
the  cavern  shown  nnder  that  name  was  a  vast  subter- 
ranean chamber  or  grotto,  hewn  oat  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  rock  on  which  stood  the  citadel.  ("  Ei- 
cisnm  EnboTcae  latns  ingens  mpis  in  antrum,"  Virg. 
A  en.  vi.  48;  Pseud.  Arist.  Mirai.  95;  Lyoophr. 
1278—1280 ;  Grid,  Met.  lir.  104.)  Jnstin 
Martyr,  who  Tisited  it  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  describes  it  as  like  a  great  hall  or 
basilica,  artificially  excavated,  containing  three  re- 
aerroirB  of  water,  and  with  an  inner  chamber  or 
recess,  from  whidi  the  prophetess  nsed  to  deliver 
her  oracles.  (Jost.  Mart.  Param.  37.)  Agathias, 
in  reUting  the  siege  of  Cnmae  by  Naraes,  also 
mentions  the  existence  of  this  great  cavern,  of  which 
that  general  availed  himwlf  to  nndermine  the  walls 
of  the  citadel,  and  by  this  means  canscd  them  to 
fa!l  in,  together  with  the  roof  of  the  cavern :  and 
thus  destroyed  the  abode  of  the  Sibyl,  though  with- 
out effecting  the  capture  of  the  fortress.  (Apath. 
J}.  O.  i.  10.)  On  the  summit  of  the  an  was  a 
temple  of  Apollo,  whose  worship  here  seems  to  have 
been  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  Sibyl, 
though  legends  gave  it  a  still  more  andent  origin, 
and  Acnbed  the  foundation  of  the  temple  to  Dae- 
dalus. (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  14 — 19,  and  Serv.  ad  loc.; 
Sil.  ItaJ.  xii.  85 — 102  ;  Juv.  iii  25.)  Some  obscure 
ruins  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  are  supposed  to  have 
farmed  part  of  this  ancient  edifice :  and  the  remains 
of  a  cavern  on  the  E.  fiice  of  the  cliiT  are  believed  to 
have  belonged  to  that  of  the  Sibyl.  The  true 
ritnation  of  this  was  first  pointed  ont  by  Clurerius  : 
earlier  commentators  and  topographers  had  con- 
founded the  cave  of  the  Sibyl  herself  with  the 
entrance  to  the  infernal  regions  near  the  Lake 
Avemns,  and  hence  the  name  of  Grotta  deUa 
SibUla  is  still  popularly  given  to  an  artificial  ex- 
cavation on  the  banks  of  that  lake,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  an  imperfect  tunnel,  and  is  in  all 
probability  a  work  of  Roman  times.  (Cluver.  JtaL, 
pp.  1 107—1113 ;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  517.) 

The  existing  remains  of  Cumae  are  inconsider- 
able :  the  plain  around  tho  ruck  of  the  citadel,  in 
which  tlie  ancient  city  spread  itself  out  in  the  days 
of  its  greatness,  is  now  covered  with  a  royal  forest : 
some  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  however  still  exist, 
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and  nuuieiuus  other  maaaei  of  maaonrr,  most  of 
them  of  Roman  cunatiuctioo.  To  the  sane  perval 
belongs  a  pictnresqoe  archway  in  a  maaBive  sad 
lofty  wall  of  brick,  called  the  ^roo  FrUee,  which 
stands  on  the  road  to  PoamoU,  and  is  snppoaed  hr 
some  to  be  cue  of  the  gates  of  the  ancient  city,  bat 
the  nature  of  it*  ooostnictioa  rendtn  this  almost 
impossible.  Between  this  and  the  foot  of  the  rock 
are  the  rraauns  of  a  small  temple,  popularly  knrna 
as  the  Tempio  dei  Giganti.  This  is  all  that  remains 
of  Cumae  above  ground,  bat  excarations  at  diSensA 
periods  have  brought  to  light  nomerous  axchitectnrsl 
fragments,  vases  and  statues,  many  of  them  of  the 
best  period  of  art,  and  it  is  probable  that  few  sitM 
would  better  reward  more  systematic  researches. 
(Romanelli,  voL  iiL  pp.  501 ,  502 ;  £nstace*s  Clamad 
ToUTy  vol.  ii.  pp.  427 — 134  ;  lorio,  GtUa  <fi  Pas- 
taoli,  pp.  lOS— 125 ;  Bull  dell  Inst.  1842,  pp. 
6—10.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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CUHERUS,  a  pmnontorjof  Picenum,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic,  still  called  JfoiUe  Comero.  (Plin. 
iii.  13.  8.  18.)  It  is  formed  by  a  considerable  moan- 
tain  mass,  rising  close  to  the  sea-shore,  and  nearly 
detached  from  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  extend- 
ing about  10  miles  in  length.  At  its  northern  ex- 
tremity stood  the  city  of  Ancona  and  the  smaller  town 
of  Nnmana  {Umana)  at  its  southeni  end.  [E.H-B.1 

CUNARUS  MONS.     [Apessihcs.] 

CUNAXA  (Koiiwfa,  Pint  Artax.  c.  S\  the 
scene  of  the  battle  between  Cyrus  the  Younger  and 
the  forces  of  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  in  which  tb« 
former  was  overthrown  and  slain.  Xenophon  (J  nah, 
L  8)  describes  the  battle  fally,  bat  does  not  mentino 
the  name  of  the  place  where  it  was  fuught  Platarrh, 
in  his  life  of  Artaxerxes,  has  alone  preserred  it,  and 
states  that  it  was  500  stadia  from  Babylon.  Tbrre 
has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  exact  po^t><m 
of  the  field  of  battle.  Rennell  (Ilhatr.  of  Uu  Hr- 
treat  of  the  Ten  Tkmuamd,  p.  93)  has  adopted  the 
distance  from  Babylon  as  gitTn  by  Plutarch,  as 
that  which  on  the  whole  appean  to  accord  best  witli 
the  previous  narrative  of  Xenophon.  [ V.l 

CU'.NEI.     [CoNii  ] 

CUNETIO,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  fourteenth 
Itinerary,  as  being  15  miles  from  Spinae  (JSpeen) 
Some  locality  on  the  Ketmet.  [R.  G.  L.j 

CU'NEUS  (Ko^reor),  i.  e.  the  Werfye,  a  name 
applied,  from  its  shape,  to  that  port  of  the  Spanish 
peiiin-tubi  which  forms  its  SW.  angle,  and  the  S. 
part  of  Lusitania,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Anas  to 
the  Sacrum  Pr.  (C.  &  Yacenl ;  Arteraidor.  ap. 
Strai  iiL  p.  137).  Whether  the  name  was  al-o 
applied  specifically  to  the  headhnd  just  named,  is 
not  quite  clear  from  Strabo;  but  Mela  (iiL  1)  assigns 
it  to  the  S.  headknd  of  the  district  (C.  &  Maria). 
Respecting  the  people,  see  Cuml  [P.  S.] 

CITNICI.       [BAl.KAttES.] 

CUNICULA'RIAE  INSULAE  is  the  name  given 
by  Pliny  to  some  small  isUnds  lying  in  the  strait 
which  separates  Corsica  from  Sanluiia,  now  known 
OS  the  Straits  of  Bonifacio.  The}  are  probably  the 
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three  small  islets  now  called  Ifola  dei  Racxoli,  da 
StuMli,  and  di  Sta.  Maria,  which  are  those  that  lie 
most  directly  ill  the  strait  itself.  Between  these 
and  the  M.  extremitj  of  Sardinia,  is  the  more  con- 
siderable isUnd  called  Inla  deUa  Maddakna,  which 
is  probably  the  Phihto»  of  Pliny  and  Ptolrany. 
The  fonner  mentions  another  island  called  Fossae, 
and  Ptolemy  one  called  lira,  close  to  Phintoo.  There 
are,  in  fact,  two  other  islands — one  called  /.  di  Ca- 
prera,  on  the  E.  of  La  Maddalena,  and  the  /.  dei 
Sparagi,  on  the  W. — to  which  these  names  may  be 
applied,  but  they  cannot  be  really  identified.  Perliape 
Pliny  means  to  apply  the  name  of  Cnnlcniariae  to 
the  whole  gioap.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  13;  Ptol.  iii.  3. 
§8.)  [E.H.B.] 

CUNISTOKGIS.    [Conn.] 

CUPPAE  (Ksteovt),  a  town  in  Upper  Moeraa, 
with  a  garrison  of  Dalmatian  horsemen.  (Itin.  Ant. 
■p. 217;  Geogr.  Rav. iv.  7;  Procop.  De  Aedif.  iv.  6; 
p.  287.)  [L.  S.] 

CUPRA  (Kovirfia:  Etk.  Cuprensis),  the  name  of 
two  cities  or  towns  in  Picennm,  called  fcr  the  sake 
of  distinction  Cupra  Haritima  imd  Cupra  Montana. 

1.  Cdpba  Uabitima  (Koirpa  napnliia,  PtoL) 
was  sitoatad  (m  the  sea  coast,  between  the  Castellnm 
Firmannm  and  Castrtun  Truentinom.  (Strab.  t.  p. 
S41 ;  Mela,  ii.  4.  §  6  ;  Plin.  iii.  13.  8.  18 ;  Ptd. 
iiLl.§21.)  Strabo  does  not  describe  it  as  a  town, 
bnt  speaks  only  of  the  temple  of  Cnpra  (t^  rqt 
Kirpas  Ifpi'),  which  he  says  was  founded  by  the 
Tyrrhenians  (Etruscans),  and  that  Cnpra  was  the 
Tyrrhenian  name  of  Juno.  Bat  it  is  clear  that  a 
town  had  grown  np  aronnd  the  temple;  for  it  is 
mentioned  as  such  by  all  the  other  geographers,  and 
appears  to  have  become  the  more  considerable  place 
of  the  two,  so  that  it  was  often  called  Cnpra  with- 
out any  distinctive  epithet.  (Copra  aihSgHel.lLc.; 
Copra  oppidnm,  Plin.  {.  c.)  The  temple  of  Cnpra 
is  also  mentioned  by  Silins  Italicns  (viii.  433),  and 
an  inscription  records  its  restoration  by  Hadrian. 
The  discovery  of  this  fixes  the  site  of  the  temple 
and  the  town  of  Cnpra  Haritima,  at  a  place  called 
U  Grotte  a  Mart,  about  3  miles  N.  of  S.  Benedetto, 
and  8  miles  from  the  month  of  the  Tmentus  or 
Tronto.  (CInver.  ItaL  p.  734;  Grnter.  Innr.  p. 
1016,  2;  Colucci,  Cupra  Haritima,  p.  130.) 

2.  Copra  Momtaha  {Kairwpa  iwyrdva,  Ptol.  iii. 
I.  §  52;  Cnprenses  cognomine  Mon^ani,  Plin.  lit 
13.  s.  18)  is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
among  the  towns  of  the  interior  of  Ficenom,  and 
was  certainly  distinct  fnm  the  preceding.  It  is 
considered  by  local  topogrephere  to  have  occupied 
the  site  of  the  modem  Jiipatranione,  a  town  on  a 
bill,  only  8  miles  inland  from  the  site  of  the  mari- 
time Copra.  (CInver.  /to/,  p.  741 ;  Abeken,  JUittel 
ItaHm,  p.  120.)  [B.  H.  B.] 

CURA'LIUS.    [Cdarios.] 

CURES  (K^t,  Strab.  K^cit,  Dionys.:  Etk. 
KvpiT^t,  Quiris  (pi.  Quirites),  bnt  also  Corensis, 
Plin.:  Corrae),  an  ancient  city  of  the  Sabines, 
situated  to  the  left  (^  the  Via  Solaria,  about  3  miles 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  24  miles  from 
Rome.  It  is  celebrated  in  the  early  liistoiy  of  Rome 
as  the  bitthpktce  of  Noma,  as  well  as  the  city  of 
Tatins,  from  whence  the  Sabines  proceeded,  who 
nnder  that  monarch  waged  war  against  Bomnlus, 
and  nitimately  established  themselves  at  Rome. 
(Liv.  i.  13;  Dionys.  ii.  36, 46,48;  Plot.  Amr.  19.) 
Hence  the  general  opinion  of  ancient  anthers  derives 
the  name  of  QniiHes,  by  which  the  Roman  people 
ma  known  in   Uter  times,  from  that  of  Cores. 
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(Stiab.  T.  p.  228;  Liv.  i.  13;  Feet.  v.  QurUe*.} 
Virgil  therefore,  for  distinction's  sake,  terms  the 
inhabitants  of  Cores  "ptisd  Qnirites"  (i4ai.vii. 
710),  and  Colomella  still  more  distinctly,  "  veteres 
illi  Sabini  Qnirites"  (_deR.R.i.  pref ).  It  is,  how- 
ever, far  more  probable  that  the  two  names  had  no 
immediaU  connection ;  bnt  that  both  were  derived 
from  the  Sabine  word  Curis  or  Quiris,  which  signi- 
fied a  spear  (Fest.  pp.  49,  2S4,  ed.  MaU.;  Serr. 
ad  Am.  i.  292;  Ovid,  FaA  ii.  477),  and  that  the 
Roman  name  of  Qoirites  was  merely  equivalent  to 
"  spearmen  "  or  "  warriors."  A  legend  related  by 
Dionysins  (ii.  48),  which  connects  the  foundation  of 
Cures  with  the  wunhip  of  the  Sabine  god  Qnirinns, 
evidently  pdnts  to  the  same  derivation.  It  is  even 
probable  that  the  prominent  part  assigned  to  Cores 
in  the  legendary  history  of  Tatius,  wliich  led  some 
writers  to  assome  that  it  must  have  been  the  me- 
tropolis or  chief  city  of  the  Sabines  (Dionys.  ii.  36), 
had  no  other  foundation  than  in  the  false  etymolo- 
gies which  connected  it  with  the  name  of  Qnirites.  It 
is  certain  at  least,  that  both  Virgil  and  Ovid  speak 
of  it  as  a  small  town  (parvi  Cures,  Virg.  Aen.  vL 
812;  Ovid,  Fait.  ii.  13S),  and  its  name  never 
appean  in  any  of  the  sobeeqnent  ware  of  the  Bo- 
mans  with  the  Sabines.  The  drcomstance  that 
Noma  was,  according  to  the  received  history,  a 
native  of  Cures,  may  be  thought  to  lend  some  coun- 
tenance to  the  tradition  of  ita  early  importance, 
though  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  iinptobable  that 
the  two  traditions  were  adapted  to  each  other. 
(Liv.  i.  18;  Pint  Nvm.  3;  Virg.  Am.  vi.  812.) 
Strebo's  statement,  that  it  had  once  been  a  flouriiih- 
ing  and  powerfiil  dty,  is  apparently  only  an  infer- 
ence which  he  draws  £rom  its  having  in  ancient 
times  given  two  kings  to  Rome.  (Strab.  v.  p,  228.) 
Whatever  troth  there  may  be  in  the  statements  cf 
its  ancient  greatness,  it  most  have  early  fallen  into 
comparative  insignificance;  for  though  numerona 
references  to  it  are  fbond  in  the  Latin  poets,  no  men- 
tion of  its  name  again  occnra  in  Roman  history,  and 
Strabo  tells  os  that  it  was  in  his  time  sunk  to  a 
mere  village.  It  bad  however,  previoos  to  that, 
received  a  body  of  Roman  colonists,  fint  in  the  time 
of  Sulla,  and  again  in  that  of  Caesar  (^IM.  Colon, 
p.  2S3 ;  Znmpt,  de  Colon,  p.  303),  and  seems  to 
have  considerably  re\ived  under  the  Roman  empre. 
Pliny  notices  the  Curenses  as  one  of  the  municipal 
towns  of  the  Sabines;  and  numerous  inscriptions  of 
Imperial  date  speak  ol  its  magistrates,  its  mnnicipal 
senate  (ordo),  &c,  whence  we  may  infer  that  it  con- 
tinned  to  be  a  tolerably  flourishing  town  as  hite  as 
the  4th  century.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Orelli, /nscr. 
107;  Nibby,  Diatomi,  vol.  i.  pp.  532,  533.)  In 
these  inscriptions  it  is  uniformly  termed  "  Cnres 
Sabini,"  an  epithet  probably  Indicating  the  claim  set 
np  by  the  people  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  Sabines. 
In  like  manner,  after  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  bishops  assumed  the  title  of  "  Curiam 
Sabinomm,"  and  sometimes  even  that  of  "  Episcopus 
Sabinensis."  The  final  decay  of  the  dty  probably 
dates  from  the  time  of  tlie  Lombards,  who  repeatedly 
ravaged  this  part  of  Italy:  we  learn  from  an  epistle 
of  Pope  Gregory  I.  that  in  A.  D.  593  the  site  was 
already  desolate.     (Nibby,  I,  c) 

The  true  situation  of  Cures  was  first  pointed  out 
by  Holstenius,  and  the  actnal  remains  of  the  city 
discovered  by  Chanpy.  The  site,  which  is  of  con- 
siderable extent,  is  occopied  in  part  by  two  small 
vilUges  or  luunlets:  the  one  Still  bearing  the  name 
of  Corrttt;  the  other,  aboot  a  mile  to  the  W.,  is 
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oiled  Arei,  and  eridendy  marks  the  site  of  the 
ancient  citadel  (An).  Considerable  fraf^nenta  of 
miiaomy,  as  well  as  architectaral  ornaments,  por-> 
tions  of  columns,  &c,  and  several  inscriptions,  bare 
been  fonnd  scattered  over  the  sorfiue  of  this  space : 
bat  an  thaaa  mnains  are  of  Roman  date;  no  traces 
are  found  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  it  seems  probable 
indeed  that  Cores,  like  man;  other  Sabine  dtiea, 
was  not  fortified.  About  2  miles  distant  {rom  Arci, 
at  a  place  called  Torri,  are  the  snbetmctiais  of  a 
temple,  of  a  veij  massive  ccostmction,  and  probably 
bel  nging  to  a  much  more  remote  epoch.  (Chanpy, 
Uaiton  JHoraee,  vol.  ilL  (^  70 — 84 ;  Nibby,  t  c. 
pp.  531—538 ;  Holsten.  Ifot.  ad  Cbu).  p.  100)  At 
the  foot  of  the  hill  occnpied  by  the  ruins  of  Cures 
flows  a  small  river  called  the  Correte,  which  rises 
in  the  mountains  above  Nerola,  and  &lla  into  the 
Tiber  about  3  mOes  below  Arci.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CURETES,  CURE'Tia    [AjrrouA,  p.  64.] 

CU'BGIA  (Ko^io,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  15)  or  CUBI- 
GA  (/<M.  Ant.f.  432;  Geogr.  Bar.  iv.  44:  Im 
Calera),  a  city  of  the  Celtici,  in  Hispania  Baetica, 
near  the  Mous  Marianus  {Sierra  iforma),  on  the 
high  load  from  the  mouth  of  the  Anas  to  Emerita 
Augusta.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  place  as  the 
TuKiOA,  previously  Ucnltuniacom,  of  Pliny  (lii.  3; 
compare  Caro,  Ant.  iii.  70;  Ukert,  voL  ii.  pt.  1,  p, 
382).  [P.  &] 

CUIUA  {Ciw),  a  town  in  Bhaetia  prima,  on  the 
Bhine.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  277,  278;  Paul.  Uiac.  Hitt 
Longob.  vi  21.)  -  [L.  S.] 

CUBIA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a  town 
of theOttadenl  Probably  Currie-on-Gort.  [B.GX.] 

CUBIA'NVM  (Kovpuwiy  iicpor),  is  pUced  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  7)  on  the  coast  of  Aquitania,  between 
the  month  of  the  w4  dour  and  of  the  Garotme.  There 
seems  no  place  tliat  correspondi  to  it  except  the 
Pointe  dArcttchoii,  on  the  north  side  of  the  £amn 
dAreadum.  Some  geographers  fix  it  at  the  PoimU 
da  Grave,  near  the  Tour  de  Cardouaa,  the  point 
which  is  on  the  sooth  side  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Gironde.  [G-L] 

CUHIAS  CKmptas,  Ptol  t.  14.  §  2;  Strab.  xiv. 
p. 683;  Steph.B.;  Kvpiiuciii',  Stadiam.%^  286,300: 
Capo  Gttvaia  or  dtlh  Gaile),  the  most  S.  point  of 
Cypras,  forming  a  low  and  rounded  excrescence, 
which  reaemUea  a  peninsula  rather  than  a  promon- 
tory. The  stags  from  Cilicia  and  Syria  swam  over 
to  this  fertile  spot  to  enjoy  the  rich  pastures.  (Ae- 
lian.  NaL  An.  v.  56,  xi.  7 ;  Maxim.  Tyr.  Dia.  xii. 
3;  Engel,  A'jpros,  vol.  i.  p.  117.)        [E.  B.  J.] 

CUKICTA  (PUn.  iii.  21.  «.  25;  Koup'tra, 
Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  13 ;  Kvpucriic^,  Strab.  ii  p.  123, 
ad  fin.,  Til  p.  315),  an  isUmd-dBT  the  coast  of  Illy- 
ricnm,  now  called  Kartt,  or  Veglia,  a  little  south 
of  the  Absyrtides.  According  to  Ptolemy  it  con- 
tained two  towns,  Fulvinium  (^ovSipiyioy')  and  Cu- 
ricnm  (Koupucov).  "  Ke^2ta  has  excellent  harbours; 
and  the  valleys,  if  cultivated,  might  be  productive 
as  of  old,  when  the  island  was  rich  in  timber  and 
pasture  land,  and  produced  abundance  of  grain,  oil, 
and  wine.  The  Illyrian  snails,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(ix.  56),  an  very  nnmerans  in  Veglia.  It  was 
during  a  long  period  an  independent  state,  until 
ceded  to  Venice  in  the  fifteenth  centniy."  (Wilkin- 
son, Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  voL  i.  p.  50.) 

CUBIGA.     [CuROiA.] 

CURIOSOLITAE,  a  people  of  Celtica  who  an 
mentioned  by  Caesar  several  times  (£.  G.  ii.  34,  iii. 
7,  11,  vii.  75).  The  name  only  occurs  in  the  accu- 
sative form,  amd  as  there  are  variations  in  the  HSS., 
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the  mminatiTt  is  not  quite  certain.  IIict  an  noi- 
tioned  (B.  G.  ii.  34)  with  the  Veneti,  Une'lli,  Ooimi. 
and  others  that  Caesar  calls  "  maritimae  dTitslo,* 
and  border  on  the  oceaiL  In  another  place  (B.  G. 
vii.  75)  he  describes  the  position  of  the  Cnrioiolitie 
on  the  ocean  in  the  same  terma,  and  includes  tka 
among  the  Aimotio  states,  a  name  eqoivalsit  u 
"  maritimae."  The  name  occurs  in  Pliny  (iv.  18)  ii 
the  form  Carioevelites;  and  he  mimtiotis  them  witli 
the  Unelli,  Diablindi,  and  Bbed<»ies.  The  Cuioio- 
litae  are  not  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  Ko  citr  of 
these  people  is  mentioned,  and  the  Itins.  give  no 
roads  in  this  part  of  Bretagne.  Accotdnigly  n 
can  only  conjecture  their  p»ition,  which  is  deter- 
mined with  some  probability  to  be  the  dionse  of 
SL  ilalo,  the  only  place  that  remains  for  them  ajter 
fixing  the  positian  of  the  other  Armoric  natioDaL 
Tlie  name  seems  to  be  preserved  in  CorteuU,  a  vil- 
lage between  Diium  and  LaabaiU,  where  there  an 
the  remains  (A  an  old  Roman  town.  We  nay  cod- 
elude  that,  after  the  {uhioD  <t  Gallic  names,  Cor- 
MuU  represents  the  capital  of  the  Curiosoliaa 
D'Anville  snppoees  that  on  the  coast  they  extendeil 
west  to  the  ndghboorhood  of  St.  Brieuc,  wheit  s 
pUoe  called  Fimae  denotes  the  boundary  of  an  ta- 
cient  territory,  as  the  name  Fines  or  Fiiu  deaott* 
in  other  parts  of  Gallia.  The  neighboais  of  Iht 
Curiosolitae  on  the  east  were  the  Rhedooes,  ami  <■ 
the  south  the  V'eoeti.  On  the  west  were  the  Osiuiii 
or  Osisniii,  who  occupied  the  extremity  d'  the  peois- 
snla  of  Bretagne.  But  Walckenaer  places,  betwaea 
the  Osismi  and  the  Curiosolitae,  the  Bidacaaii  of 
Ptolemy,  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Bidue  or  St  Aine  ; 
whom  he  distinguishes  from  the  Viducaitses.  [W 
DUCASSES.]  .  (D'Anville,  Notice,  &c;  Walckenur, 
Geog.  vol.  i.  pi  381.)  [G.  L] 

CU'BIUM.    [Abtolia,  p.  66,  b.] 

CITKIUM  (Koifioy,  Ptol.  v.  14.  §2;  Steph.  B.; 
HierocL;  Curias,  Plin.  v.  IS:  Etk.  Kaupitis:  Pit- 
copia),  a  city  of  Cyprus,  utuated  to  the  W.  of  the 
river  Lyons,  16  M.  P.  from  Amathus.  (Peut  Tai.) 
It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Argin& 
(Herod,  v.  113;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  683.)  Steaenor.  its 
sovereign,  betrayed  the  cause  of  his  country  during 
the  war  against  the  Persians.  (Uerod.  Lc)  Near 
the  town  was  a  Cape  {*paipior,  PtoL  v.  14.  §2: 
Capo  Bianco),  firom  which  sacrilegious  ofiisndeis  who 
had  dared  to  touch  the  altar  of  Apollo  were  thnmi 
into  the  sea.  (Strab.  L  c.)  The  ruins  of  a  ton 
supposed  to  represent  this  have  been  found  near  Pit- 
copia,  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  in  the  idaivL 
(Pucccke,  Trav.  toL  il  p.  329  ;  Engel,  I'fpr'i', 
vol.  L  p.  118.)  [E.B.J.] 

CURHILUCA,  in  Gallia,  U  placed  by  the  As- 
tonine  Itin.  on  a  road  between  Sainarabriva  {Avtitni) 
and  Caesaromagus  (Beourais).  This  old  road  is  the 
Chttuetee  de  BrundwuU.  D'Anville  gives  sufficieit 
reasons  for  supposing  that  a  place  called  CormeUla 
may  represent  Cnnniliaca.  [G.  L.] 

CUKTA  (Kovpra),  a  town  in  Paonoma,  the  site 
of  which  is  unknown.  (Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  4,  who  pbns 
it  in  Lower  Pannonia,  while  the  Itin.  Ant  f.  ii% 
assigns  it  to  Upper  Pannonia.)  [L.  S.] 

CUTtUBlS  (Koi/paSli  )  Kaifogit,  PtoL  iv.  a  § 
8;  lUn.AnL  pp. 56, 57, 493;  Tab.Peuf.:  Kmiai), 
a  city  on  the  E.  coast  of  Zengitaoa,  in  ACrira  Proper, 
between  Clypea  and  Neapolls,  16  IL  P.  north  of  the 
hitter.  Ac«>rding  to  Pliny  (v.  3)  it  was  a  5ee  dty, 
but  an  inscription  found  on  the  spot  designates  it  a 
colony,  coi.  folvia.  ccbcbis.  (Shaw,  Trmdt, 
^.,p.90.)  [P.&J 
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CITSA  (Kotffo),  k  river  on  tbe  W.  oout  of  Man- 
retanis  Tingitans,  S.  of  AtUs  Minor  and  N.  of  the 
rirer  Awma.     (PtoL  iv.  1.  §  2.)  [P.  8.1 

CUSAE  (XuStroi,  AeUan,  H.  An.x.i7;  Kiaos 
or  'Axff^aira,  Hieroelee,  p.  730),  the  modem  Kutieh, 
mu  a  town  in  tbe  Lvcopolite  nom«  of  the  Thebaid. 
In  the  Notitia  Imperii  it  is  noted  as  the  bead-qnarten 
of  the  Legio  II.  Constant  Thebaeomm.  Thegoddeu 
Aphrodite  Oorania  was  held  in  especial  lerereooe  at 
Cusae  under  the  STnibol  of  a  white  cow.  (Aelian,Jlc.) 
At  a  later  period  it  was  an  episcopal  city.  There 
appears  to  have  been  another  town  of  this  name  in  the 
UermopoUte  nome  of  the  Heptanomis.      [W.  B.  D.] 

CUSU,  tbe  Scripture  name  for  AaaBiA,  osualljr 
rendered  bj  tbe  LXX.  Ateimla,  as  e.  g.  Nmnb.  xii. 
l;Itaiak,n.U,Babah.m.7,Su.         [G.W.] 

CU'SIBL    [OEKTAm.] 

CUTATISlXra  (KoirroT(<ri»r,  Prooop.  B.  G.n. 
13,  U),  a  small  town  in  Colchis,  on  the  river 
Phasia,  now  Kekitais  or  Kutcut.  It  was  identified 
with  the  mjthical  Cytae  or  Cytaea,  said  to  have 
been  the  birthplace  of  Medea  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.; 
Plio.  iv.  18.  a.  26),  whence  the  adjectives  Cytseaeos 
and  Cytaeus,  used  in  reference  to  Medea  and  Colchis 
(Propert  L  24;  Val.  Flacc  vi  693).  ScyUx,  on 
the  other  hand,  states  that  Mala,  ca  the  same  river, 
was  entitled  to  that  bonoor.  [V.] 

CUTIXIAE  (KoTvXla),  a  town  of  the  Sabines, 
between  Keste  and  Interocrea,  situated  in  the  im- 
mediate nelghbonrboad  of  a  small  lake,  which  bore 
the  name  of  CimuAE  Laci;s  (Plin.  iiL  13.  s.  17), 
or  Lacos  Cutiliensis  (Varr.  L.  L.  T.  71;  Macrob. 
StU.  i.  7).  This  wss  in  fact  a  mere  pool, — according 
to  Dionysins  it  was  only  400  feet  in  diameter,  bat 
of  gnat  depth;  and  it  derived  great  celebrity  from 
the  circtimstance  of  its  having  a  floating  ialiind  on 
its  sorfacc.  This  phenomenon,  which  is  the  subject 
of  great  exaggeration  with  many  ancient  writers,  is 
well  described  by  Dionysius,  who  tells  us  that  "  the 
isUnd  is  aboot  SO  feet  in  diameter,  and  it  rises  to 
the  height  of  aboot  a  foot  above  the  water:  it  is  not 
fixed,  uid  floats  about  in  ditferent  directions,  as  the 
wind  drives  it,  sometimes  one  way,  sometimes  another. 
Tboe  grow  oo  it  a  kind  of  rushes,  and  a  few 
bashes  of  small  uze."  (Diunys.  i.  IS;  Plin.  iL  95; 
Senec  Sat.  Qa.  iiL  25;  Sotion.  dt  Mir.  Font.  37; 
Hacrob.  L  e.)  It  is  evident  that  this  marvel  arose 
from  the  incmstatioos  of  carbiniate  of  lime  formed  by 
the  waters  of  the  bke,  fragments  of  which  might 
from  time  to  time  be  detached  from  tbe  overhanging 
cmst  thus  formed  on  tbe  banks:  the  same  pheno- 
menuo  occurs,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  at  the 
Aquae  Albulae  near  Tibur.  (Gell,  Top.  qfXome, 
p.  4 1.)  According  to  Dionysius  the  lake  was  con- 
secrated to  Victory,  meaning  probably  the  Sabine 
goddess  Vacona,  uid  wa«  re^rded  as  so  sacred  that 
DO  one  was  allowed  to  approach  its  banks,  except  on 
certain  festivals.  The  Cutilian  Lake  still  exists  under 
the  name  of  Poao  di  Ratigiumo  or  Latiguano, 
though  apparently  reduced  in  size  by  the  continual 
incrustation  of  its  banks;  but  the  floating  island  has 
disappeared.  Tbe  lake  is  situated  in  tbe  level  Valley 
of  tbe  Vdmo,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  stands 
tbe  modem  viUage  of  PaUrtto.  In  its  immediate 
Dcigkboarliood  are  numerous  other  springs,  some  hot 
and  some  cold,  and  varying  in  their  minual  qualities, 
but  mostly  ci  a  sulphureous  character.  These  are 
the  Aquae  CunuiLK  (tA  ir  Ktn-iXicut  ^Ivxpa 
Stara,  Strab.  t.  p.  228),.  mentioned  by  Strabo  and 
other  writers,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  mach 
resorted  to  by  tbe  Bomaos  foe  their  medical  pro- 
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perties.  (Cda.  de  Jfed.  iv.  5.)  Among  other  instances 
we  lean,  that  Vespasian  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
them  everr  year;  and  it  was  while  residing  here  for 
the  purpoee  of  using  them,  that  his  death  took 
place,  A.  n.  79.  (Suet  Vap.  24;  Dion  Cass.  Ixvi. 
17.)  There  still  exist  some  fine  ruins  of  Boman 
baths,  at  a  short  distance  from  tbe  lake;  and  tbe 
basin  of  one  of  the  springs  is  surrounded  with  marble 
steps.  (K.  Craven,  Abnai,  vo).  i.  pp.  231 — 23S; 
Cbanpy,  Mauoit  dBoraet,  vol.  iiL  pp.  102,  103.) 

It  is  probable  that  there  grew  np  something  of  a 
town  lutnnd  the  mineral  springs  of  Cutilia,  and 
hraice  we  find  the  name  of  Cntiliae,  as  that  of  a 
town  or  village,  both  in  the  Itineraries,  and  even  in 
Livy,  where  he  is  describing  the  route  of  Hannibal 
£cDm  Amitemom  to  Borne.  (Liv.  xxvL  1 1 ;  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  107.  The  Tab.  Pent.,however,  marks  the  spot 
as  the  Aquae  Cutiliae.)  But  there  was  never,  in  the 
Boman  times  at  least,  a  municipal  town  of  the  lume, 
and  the  lake  and  springs  of  Cutilia  were  included 
in  the  territory  of  Reate.  (Plin.  iu  12.  s.  17 ;  Suet. 
Vetp.  24.)  Dionysins  indeed  asserts  that  there  was 
in  early  times  "  a  conaderable  city  "  (v6\a  iwi^xi. 
i^r),  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Cotylia,  and  the 
foundation  of  which  he  ascribes  to  the  Aborigines 
(L  15. 19);  but  if  there  ever  was  a  city  of  the  name, 
all  trace  of  it  must  have  disappeared  at  a  very  early 
period. 

The  Itinerary  places  Cutiliae  8  M.  P.  from  Beate, 
and  6  from  Interocrea;  which  are  just  about  the  true 
distances:  the  Tabula  gives  9  for  the  one  and  7  for 
the  other.  Varro  terms  the  Cutilian  Lake  the 
"  Umbilicns  Italiae,"  because  it  was  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  tbe  peninsula.  It  is  in  bet  just  about 
half  way  between  the  two  seas.  (Varr.  ap.  PUn.  iiL 
12.  s.  17:  D'Anville,  AntU.  Geogr.  de  tltaUe, 
f.  165.)  This  circumstance  has  led  some  writers  to 
cmfound  it  with  the  Amsanctus  of  Virgil,  which  be 
places  "  Italiae  in  medio  "  {Am.  vii.  S63  );  but  the 
positim  of  the  latter  in  tbe  region  of  the  Hirpini  is 
clearly  established.  [Amsakcti  Valus.]  [EU.B.] 

CUTINA,  a  town  of  the  Vestini,  mentioned  cnly 
by  Ijvy  (viiL  29).     [CuioiuA.] 

CYANE  (Kvtivi)),  a  fountain  and  river  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Syracuse,  flowing  into  the  Anspns. 
According  to  a  legend  preserved  by  several  ancient 
writers,  it  was  the  spot  where  Pluto  descended  to  the 
infernal  regions  with  Proserpine,  after  he  had  carried 
her  off  near  Enna.  According  to  Ovid,  tbe  tutelary' 
nymph  of  tbe  fountain,  Cyane,  who  is  represented  as 
the  bride  of  Anapus,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  oppose 
Pluto,  and  was  in  couseqnence  herself  changed  into  a 
fountain.  (Ovid,  Met  v.  409 — <37, 465;  Claudian, 
ie  Rapt.  Proterp.  iiL  246;  Died.  v.  4;  Cic  Kerr, 
iv.  48.)  The  extreme  beauty  and  clearness  of  its 
waters  (Gram  tbe  deep  blue  colour  of  which  its 
name  was  obviously  derived)  would  naturally  lead  to 
the  worship  of  its  tutelary  nymph ;  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  that  there  was  a  shrine  or  temple  of 
Cyane  in  tbe  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  foan> 
tain,  where  on  anniul  festival  was  held,  tbe  institu- 
tiou  of  which  was  ascribed  to  Heictdes.  (Died.  iv. 
23,  T.  4,  xiv.  72 ;  AeL  V.  B.  u.  33.)  Tbe  source 
of  the  Cyane,  now  called  La  Pimaa,  is  situated  in 
low  marshy  ground,  at  the  foot  of  tbe  limestone  hill* 
due  W.  fiom  the  great  harbour  of  Syracuse,  from 
which  it  is  distant  about  two  miles.  It  is  a  beau- 
tifiil  circular  basin,  of  about  50  feet  in  diameter,  and 
20  or  30  deep:  its  pellucid  blue  waters  well  up  with 
a  strong  spring,  and  form  at  once  a  considerable 
river,  which  flowi  with  a  deep  and  tranquil  cunent 
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for  near  a  mile  ud  a  half,  when  it  jam  Uie  Ampu 
immediately  below  the  Oljmpeiam.  It  is  remark- 
able at  the  present  dajr  as  the  onljr  pkce  in  Europe 
that  produces  the  true  Egyptian  papjnu  (Cjperos 
papvnu):  it  ie  not  improbable  that  thia  plant  was 
intradiund  firom  Egypt  by  the  Syncnaan  kings,  in 
the  days  of  their  intimate  relations  with  the  Ptole- 
mies. (Leake,  Ifota  on  Si/raetue,  f.  35S ;  D'Or- 
ville.  SictUa,  p.  190;  Hoare's  Clou.  T<mr,  vol.  ii. 
p.  163.)  On  die  height  above  the  fountain  are  some 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  building,  which  may  probably 
mark  the  nte  of  the  temple  of  the  nymph  Cyane 
{rh  Tqi  Kuiirfu  tfpi',  Diod.  xiv.  72)  :  it  wu  irom 
thence  tliat,  in  b.  c.  396,  Dionysios  attacked  the 
Oaitbaginian  camp  tmder  Himilco;  and  it  therefore 
probably  stood  npoo  elevated  ground.  [E.  U.B.] 
CVA'NEAE  (Plin.  v.  27).  LeJte  (Ana  Minor, 
p.  188)  says  that  this  Lycian  town  was  discovered 
west  of  Andriaca  [Ahdkiaca]  by  Mr.  Cockerel]. 
The  place,  which  is  at  the  head  of  Port  Tristomo, 
was  determined  by  an  inscription.  Leake  observoe 
"  that  in  our  copies  of  Pliny  it  is  "  written  Cyane;  in 
Uierocles  and  the  Kotitiae  Episcopatnoro  it  ia  Cya- 
neae."  But  the  name  is  written  Cyaneae  in  Har- 
dnin's  Pliny. 

h  is  said  in  Spratt  and  Forbes  (Lgeia,  vol.  ii.  p. 
•71): — "  On  the  high  table  land  between  port  7"r«t- 
itmo  and  the  inland  valley  of  Katmbar,  we  found 
thrae  ancient  sites,  which,  from  the  inscriptions  copied 
at  each,  appeared  to  be  severally  — or  perhaps  col- 
lectively — styled  Cyaneae."  At  one  of  thwe  places, 
called  7'ousa,  a  sarruphagtia  contained  the  feminine 
ethnic  name  KuartiTir,  if  it  is  copied  right  A  pe- 
destal found  at  another  place,  called  i'artioo,  con- 
tains a  Greek  inscription  of  the  Roman  period,  with 
the  usual  formula,  Kvar«nwv  ii  BovXii  kcu  i  Ariitos. 
And  at  a  third  place,  named  Ghimrutan,  a  Greek 
inscription  contained  the  form  Kuayftrmr :  and  It  is 
added, — *'  the  words  Kuaytirctif  ytpowrta  occur  in 
the  insrription  on  a  sarcophagus  at  the  same  locality." 
(Spratt  uid  Forbes,  Lj/aa,  vol.  ii  p.  271.) 

It  is  singular  that  three  distinct  sites  seem  to 
have  bad  the  name  Cyaneae,  for  the  plural  form  ap- 
pears to  be  the  genuine  name  of  the  place,  Tarroo, 
whicJi  seems  to  be  the  chief  place,  is  due  north  of 
the  bead  of  the  port  Trittomo:  Ghiouritian  is  due 
north  of  Varvoo,  and  about  3  miles  distant,  accord- 
ing to  the  map  in  Spratt  and  Forbes's  worfc.  Touta 
is  about  WNW.  of  Tanoo,  and  further  distant  than 
Ghiourittam.  Tartoo  (Plan  in  Spratt  and  Foibes) 
is  on  a  high  platform,  with  a  steep  descent  on  two 
sides.  The  walls  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
and  from  5  to  15  feet  high.  There  is  a  theatre 
165  feet  in  diameter,  many  plain  rock  tomla,  groups 
of  sarcophagi,  and  confused  heaps  of  ruins.  The 
remains  are  of  the  Roman  and  middle  age  coo- 
Btmetion;  and  some  of  a  doubtful  age.  Tliere  were 
none  of  the  earlier  Lycian  tombs  and  inscriptions. 
At  7'outa  a  Lycian  inscription  was  found.  The 
city  was  "  small,  and  snrrunnded  by  a  rudely  coo- 
stmcted  Hellenic  wall,  vety  perfect  in  some  parts, 
oombining  the  polygonal  and  cyclopean  styles  in  its 
construction."  (Spratt  and  Forbes,  Lifcia,  vol.  L  p. 
111.)  It  is  added: — °'it  appeared  to  be  a  city 
ranking  in  importance  with  Phellus  and  Candyba, 
but  in  a  better  state  of  preservation."  Toma  is 
nearly  5  hours  from  the  sea.  At  Gkiourittan  there 
are  three  Lycian  rock  tombs,  one  of  which  has  a 
Lycian  and  Greek  inscription.  There  are  many 
tombs  and  sarcophagi  here. 

This  ia  another  example  of  the  discOTery  of  Lycian 
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towns  of  which  no  historical  reeotd  has  leao  jn- 
served  except  the  namea.  It  is  not  easy  to  «•- 
jecture  why  all  these  places  had  the  same  but. 
But  it  is  very  possible  that  one  of  them,  r<irm', 
was  the  chief  [dace  under  the  name  of  Cyttat: 
and  that  the  other  two,  which  belonged  to  CymK 
might  have  other  names,  and  yet  b«  ocnadend  as 
dependent  on  the  chief  place,  and  might  be  ctmp- 
bended  under  the  same  name  [G.  L] 

CYA'NEAE  INSULAE.    [BosroRus.  p.4i4.] 
CYA'NEUS  (KKfarw,  PtoL  v.  la  §  2;  Kt 
vi.  3.  4),  a  river  of  Cokhis,  a  little  to  the  notli  tl 
i  Dicecoriaa.     Aocording  to  Pliny,  it  mnst  bsv«  bea 
a  river  of  some  size;  and  he  designates  both  k  ui 
the  Hippos,  which  ftU  into  the  Euxine  near  it,  b 
"  vasti  amnes."    It  has  been  eoojectured  that  it  ii 
the  same  river  which    ScyUz  (p.  32)  called  tic 
Gyenns  (or,  according  to  Gail's  reading,  Tjdns) 
Ritter  (fnft.  vol.  iL  p.  915)  speaks  of  a'  ask 
called  GonieA  a  the  neighbourhood,  which  perluft 
confirms  the  original  form  of  the  word  Gyennt.  [V.] 
CYATHUS.    [ACHELOCB.] 
CYBELEIA  (KvC^Aeio,  Steph.  a.  •.)  or  CT- 
BETLIA  (Stiab.  p.  645),  a  city  <i  Ionia.    Stnia, 
after  saying  that  the  mountain  Mimas  is  betveci 
Erytfarae  and  the  Hypociemnus    [Cl,azoxsiuk], 
adds,  "  then  a  village  Cybellia,  and  the  promoDtiiiy 
Melaena."     This  is  all  that  is  known.       [G.  L] 

CYBISTRA  (rit  KitmTpa  :  Etk.  Kneurtffit, 
coin).  Strabo  (p.  537),  after  nnentioniag  TTsn, 
says  "  that  not  hi  irom  it  are  Castabala  and  Cy- 
bistra,  forts  which  are  still  nearer  to  the  monnliiii,* 
by  which  he  means  Taurus.  Cybiitra  and  Cas- 
tabaU  were  in  that  division  of  Gappododa  vbidi 
was  called  Cilicia.  Leake  (Aria  Minor,  p.  63)  an 
that  Strabo  places  Cybistra  300  stadia  ftita  Mazaa 
[Caesareia]  :  but  the  obsetue  text  seems  to  nieui 
(p.  539  )  that  it  is  300  stadia  fWmi  Tyana  to  Crbisln. 
Strabo  makes  it  six  days'  journey  fnan  Manca  to 
the  Pylae  Cilicise,  through  Tyana,  which  is  sboot 
half  way;  then  he  makes  it  300  stadia,  or  abont  tn 
days'  journey,  fiwn  Tyana  to  Cybistra,  which  Wvb 
about  a  day's  journey  fitm  Cybistra  to  the  Pybe; 
and  this  is  consistent  with  the  passage  already  ritsd. 
Leake  further  observes,  "  We  learn  also  from  the 
Table  that  Cybistra  was  on  the  road  from  Tyam  to 
Mazaca,  and  sixty-fonr  Roman  miles  from  the  fUmer." 
He  thinks  that  these  data  are  sufficient  to  fix  the 
site  of  Cybistra  at  KaraMttar,  wiiere  are  consider- 
able remains  of  an  ancient  city.  KartAitmr  is  ahni 
30  miles  SSW.  of  Mazaca  (Kauttrisek).  Bat  Ha- 
milton (Raearcha,  vol.  ii.  p.  293),  who  viated 
Karttki$tar,  says  that  it  contains  no  vestiges  o(  an- 
tiquity ;  and  beiides  this,  it  is  plain  that,  if  Stnbo's 
description  is  right,  KoraJtuMor  is  a  long  way  fitn> 
Cybistra.  Hamilton  adds,  in  a  note,  that  it  is  stated 
on  German  authority  that  "  Cybistra  is  at  a  fba 
called  Pamaktchi,  oo  the  road  {ran  Caesareia  to  tb 
Cilidan  pass;"  but  no  more  precise  indir»tion  is 
given.  Ptolemy  (v.  7)  placM  Cybistra  in  Cataooii, 
but  he  mentions  Cyzistrs  as  one  of  the  towns  of  tl" 
Cilicia  of  Cappadocia,  and  Mazaca  as  anotfas.  U 
appears,  then,  that  his  Cyzisti*  correspoods  te 
Strabo's  CyUstra,  whidi  certainly  is  not  in  Catatnia 
When  M.  Cicero  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  he  M 
his  troops  southwards  towards  the  Tamus  thnn^h 
that  part  of  Cappadocia  whidi  borders  «i  Cilios, 
and  he  encamped  "  on  the  verge  of  Cappadocia,  w* 
fer  from  Taurus,  at  a  town  Cybistra,  in  order  to 
defend  Cilicia,  and  at  the  same  time  hoki  Cappa- 
docia "(ad /'<>>.  XT.  2,4).     CicCTB  stayed  fire  din 
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It  Ojbistn,  and  on  hearing  that  the  Parthians  were 
a  long  waj  off  that  entrance  into  Cappodocia,  and 
were  banging  on  the  bordera  of  Cilicia,  he  inunedi- 
atelj  marched  into  Cilicia  through  the  Pybie  of  the 
Tannu,  and  came  to  Tarsus  (ad  Attv.  20).  This 
is  qnite  conastent  with  Strabo,  and  shows  that  Leake 
has  misplaced  Cjbistra.  The  exact  site  remains  to 
be  determined,  imless  the  Qerman  anthority  has  indi- 
cated it. 

Whether  Cjrzistra  is  really  a  different  place  from 
Cjbistra,  as  some  geognphers  assume,  may  bo 
doDbted.  [G.  L.] 

CT'CLAOES  (KuKXatct).  *■  gnnp  of  islands  in 
the  Aegacan  Sea,  lying  to  the  sooth  of  Attica  and 
Euboea,  and  so  called  becanse  they  lay  in  a  circle 
{ir  xitttXif)  around  Delos,  the  smallest  but  the  most 
important  of  them.  According  to  Strabo  (z.  p.  485) 
they, were  originally  only  twelve  in  number;  namely, 
Ceos,  Cythnoe,  Seriphoe,  Meloe,  Siphnos,  Cimolce, 
Pans,  Naxos,  Syros,  Myconoe,  Tenoe,  Andros.  To 
these  ArtAmidoms  added  Prepesintbcs,  Oliuos,  and 
Cyaros,  thus  making  them  fifteen.  (Strab.  I.  e.) 
Scylai  difiers  from  all  other  writers  in  making  two 
groups  of  Cydades,  a  northern  and  a  sonthem.  In 
the  northern  he  places  Ceos,  Helena,  Cythnoe,  Se- 
riphoe, Siphnos,  Pares,  Naxoe,  Delos,  Rhene,  Scyros 
(in  error  probably  of  the  transcriber,  for  Syros), 
ifyconos,  Tenos,  Andres.  (Scylax,  p.  22.)  In  the 
sonthem  gronp  he  specifies  Melos,  Cimolos,  Oliaros, 
Sicinos,  Thera,  Anaphe,  Astypalaea.  (Ibid,  p,  18.) 
llost  authorities,  howerer,  make  the  Cyclades  con- 
sist of  the  twelve  isUnds  mentioned  by  Strabo,  with 
the  exception  that  they  snbstitnte  Rhene  or  Rheneia 
for  Melos,  which  is  certainly  mort  correct,  since 
Mek»  scared^  lay  within  the  circle.  Accordingly 
the  twelve,  takiag  them  in  a  circle  from  the  NW. 
are ;  Ceos,  Cythnos,  Seriphos,  Siphnos,  Pates,  Mazes, 
Delos,  Rheneia,  Myconos,  Syros,  Tenos,  Andres. 
Uda  (ii.  7),  probably  only  through  inadvertence, 
omits  Coos,  and  names  Sicinos  instead  i£  Cythnos. 
Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  22)  follows  Artemidorus  in  in- 
cluding PrepesiothoB,  Oliaros  and  Cyaros. 

AooDiding  to  Thucydides  (i.  4)  the  Cyclades 
were  originally  inhabited  by  Carians,  who  were 
expelled  by  Minos.  (Comp.  Herod,  i.  171.)  They 
were  afterwards  colonized  by  lonians  and  Dorians, 
principally  by  the  former.  The  histoiy  of  each  is 
given  nn^  its  own  name. 

CYCLO'BORUS.    [Attica,  p.  323,  a.] 

CYDATHENAEUM.    [Atjuocab,  p.  302,  b.] 

CYDNUS.     rCiuciA.] 

CYDCNIA  (Ki*«f1o,  Kvtmls,  PtoL  iv.  17.  §  8 : 
Elk.  and  Adj.  Ki/Sondn)!,  Kvitir,  KvSiinot,  Kv- 
la'aui,  Kujavfr,  KuSofieudJT,  Cydon,  Cydonens, 
Cjrdoniatae,  Cydonites,  Cydonins:  Khama),  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important  cities  of  Crete. 
(StnK  X.  p.  476.)  Homer  {Od.m. 292, lis.  176) 
speaks  of  the  Cydonians  who  dwelt  about  the  river 
lardanus,  whom  Strabo  (p.  475)  considers  to  be  in- 
digenons,  bnt  nowhere  mentions  a  city  Cydonia.  The 
traditions,  though  differing  among  themselves,  prove 
Aat  it  existed  in  very  ancient  times.  (Died.  v.  78 ; 
Paus.  viiL  S3.  §  2;  SchoL  ad  Thtocrit.  viL  12; 
Schol.  ad  Apollon.  RJwd.  iv.  1492 ;  Flor.  iu.  7.  §  4.) 
Herodotus  (iii.  44,  59)  assigns  its  foondation  to  the 
Esmians  who  established  themselves  there,  and 
during  their  5  years'  residence  in  it  built  the  temple  cf 
Dictynna,  as  well  as  those  which  still  existed  when 
the  historian  wrote.  The  city,  however,  as  is  plain 
fitom  the  legends,  existed  b^ore  the  time  of  Poly- 
crates,  though  adorned  by  the  Samians.     In  the 
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Peloponnesan  War  it  was  engaged  in  hocUlities  with 
the  Gortyni^ns,  who  were  assisted  by  an  Athenian 
squadron.  (Tbncii.  35.)  Cydonia,  as  Arnold  (J.  c.) 
remarks,  would  especially  hate  and  be  bated  by  the 
Athenians,  as  a  considerable  portion  of  its  citizens 
were  Aeginetan  colonists.  (Herod,  iii.  59.)  At  a 
later  period  it  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Cnossians. 
(Polyb.  iv.  55.  §  4,  xxxiii.  1 5.  §  4.)  After  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Sacred  War,  Phalaecus,  the  Phocian  ge- 
neral, attacked  Cydonia,  and  was  killed  with  most  of 
his  troops  daring  the  siege.  (Diod.  xvi.  61.)  At  one 
time  she  carried  on  hostilities  Bingle-hand«l  against 
both  Cnossns  and  Gortyna.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  40.)  The 
firet  engagement  between  the  Cretans,  under  La- 
sthenes  and  Panares,  and  the  Roman  legions,  under 
Mctellus,  was  fought  in  the  Cydonian  district.  The 
Romans  were  victorions.  MeteUus  was  saluted  im- 
perator,  and  laid  siege  to  Cydonia.  (Ap]»an,  Cret 
vL  2 ;  Liv.  £pit.  xcviii.) 

Strabo  (p.  479)  describes  Cydonia  as  situated  on 
the  sea  and  looking  towards  Laconia,  at  a  distance 
of  800  stadia  from  both  Cnossus  and  Gortyna. 
Scylax  (fieog.  Graec.  Mm.  vol.  i.  p.  18)  mentions 
Cydonia  as  having  a  barboor  which  could  be  ckwed 
(Ai^V  nXturris') ;  the  port  of  Khamd  exactly 
answers  to  this  description.  This  identity  of  phy- 
sical features  with  the  notices  of  several  ancient 
writers  (Ptol.  L  c;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20),  coupled  vrith 
the  circumstance  that  maritime  symbols  are  found 
on  antonomons  coins  of  Cydonia,  has  led  Mr.  Pashley 
(TVac.  vol.  i.  p.  15)  to  fix  the  site  in  or  near  the 
modem  Khamd. 

The  quince-tree  derived  its  name  from  the  Cretan 
Cydonia,  in  the  district  of  which  city  it  was  indige- 
nous, and  was  thence  transported  into  other  conntries. 
(Plin.  XV.  11.)  The  fruit  was  called  KnSufioAoK  in 
the  andent  Cretan  dialect.  [E.  B.  J.] 


CODt  OF  CYDOHIA. 

CTDRARA  (KvSfMfn :  EtA.  Kutpopusi).  Steph. 
B.  (s.  V.  KiSpapa)  refers  to  the  seventh  book  of  He- 
rodotus for  the  name  of  this  place,  and  adds, — t^ 
idviKdf  Kuipaptiios  &s  Mtyaptuos,  But  this  form 
M«7<^wiai  is  doubtfiiL  (See  the  note  in  Meinecke's 
ed.  of  Stephanas.)     [Carura..]  [G.  L.] 

CYINDA.     [Akazarbcs.] 

CYIZA  (Ktiia,  PtoL  vi  8.  §  8 ;  Maician.  p.  23; 
Arrian,  Eiit.  Indie  c.  27),  a  small  port  on  the 
coast  cf  Carmania,  in  the  country  of  the  Icthyophagi, 
to  which  the  fleet  of  Nearchus  came,  bnt  at  which 
they  were  not  able  to  land  owing  to  the  heavy  sea, 
which  was  running  on  the  shore.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  place  can  be  identified  with  any  exist- 
ing town,  unless  the  name  has  been  preserved  in 
Kkiidar,nVwlk  is  spoken  of  by  Otter  (  Travel;  vol.  ii, 
p.  409 ;  comp.  Vincent,  Vog.  of  Neardnu.  toL  L 
p.  257).  [V.] 

CYLIPENUS  SINUS  (PUn.  iv.  27),  the  gulf 
near  which  the  Aestui  were  found;  now  the  Guff 
of  Riga.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CYLLANDUS  (KilAAoi'Sot:  Eth.  KvXAarMs\ 
3  A  2 
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a  dty  of  Ctfia,  menUooed  by  Hecstoeot  in  his  Aita. 
(Steph.  B.».«t.)  [GL] 

CYLLE'NE  (KvfA^m).  1.  A  lofty  moanUin  in 
the  north-«utern  comer  of  Arcidijk,  upon  the  ixsdera 
of  Aduia.  It  was  celebnted  as  the  birthplace  of 
Hermee,  and  as  such  is  firequentlj  mentioned  bj 
both  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets.  (Horn.  Hynm. 
Merc.  2  ;  Virg.  Aen.  viii,  138.)  Hence  Cjllenius 
orcnra  as  a  freqnent  epithet,  and  eren  as  a  name  of 
Hermes  or  Mercuiy.  (Horn.  Htftim.  Mere.  304,318; 
Viix.  Aen.  It.  252;  Or.  Met.  i.  713,  u.  720.  at 
alibi.)  In  the  same  way  we  find  the  adjectives  Cyl- 
leneos  and  Cyllenis  applied  to  the  lyre  of  Mercury, 
or  to  anything  else  belonging  to  this  god.  (Hor. 
Epod.  xui.  9 ;  Ot.  Met.  t.  176,  m.  304.)  There 
was  a  temple  of  Hermes  upon  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  which  in  the  time  of  Pansanias  had  fallen 
into  ruins.  The  latter  writer  derires  the  name  of 
the  monntain  from  Cyllen,  the  son  of  Elatnit.  (Pans. 
Till  17.  §  1.) 

Cyllene  now  bears  the  name  of  Zyria ;  its  height, 
as  determined  by  the  officers  of  the  French  Com- 
mission, is  2374  mitres,  or  7788  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  rupis  of  the  temple  of  Hermn 
are  no  longer  found  npon  its  summit.  The  ancients 
regarded  it  as  the  highest  monntun  in  Peloponnesns ; 
bat  in  this  they  were  mistaken,  as  one  of  the  snm- 
niits  of  Taygetos  rises  to  the  height  of  7902  feet 
According  to  Sttabo,  some  made  it  15,  others  20 
stadia  in  height  (viii.  p.  388) ;  Apollodorus  stated 
it  to  be  9  stadia,  less  20  leet,  in  height;  a  measure- 
ment which  evidently  lefen  to  its  height  above  the 
level  of  the  sarroanding  plains,  and  very  nearly 
coincides  with  the  measurement  of  the  French  Com- 
mission, who  found  it  to  be  1 675  mitres  above  tiie 
level  of  the  plain  of  Pheneoe.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  1951,  16;  Steph.  B.  t.v.  KvAAifi^.)  The  sum- 
mit of  Cyllene  was  supposed  to  be  so  high  above  all 
winds  and  clouds,  that  the  ashes  of  the  victims  sa- 
crificed there  to  Hermes,  remained  undisturbed  from 
one  year's  festival  to  another.  (Geminus,  Elem. 
Aitr.  i.  14 ;  Olympiodor.  ap.  Alex.  Apkrod.  p.  6.) 

Cyllene  rests  npon  a  broad,  almost  circular  basis, 
and  is  separated  from  the  surrounding  mountains  by 
deep  ravines.  Towards  the  north  it  sends  out  a 
projecting  spur,  called  in  ancient  times  Chkly- 
DOREA  (now  Mavridro),  because  Hermes  was  said 
to  have  found  here  the  tortoise  shell,  which  he  con- 
verted into  a  lyre.  (Pans.  viii.  1 7.  §  5.)  On  Cyl- 
lene white  blackbirds  were  said  to  have  been  found. 
(Pans.  viiL  17.  §3;  Steph.  B.  ».  v.)  (Boblaye, 
Jieeherehet,  ^.,  p.  154;  Curtius,  Pelymmetot, 
Tol.  i.  pp.  17,  199.) 

2.  (£M.  KvAAifriot,  KvAAijrcirt),  the  seaport 
town  of  Elis,  distant  120  staidia  firam  the  latter 
city.  (Pans.  vi.  26.  §  4  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  337.) 
Cyllene  was  an  ancient  place.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer  as  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Epeians  (/L  zv. 
518);  and  if  we  ate  to  believe  Dionysins  Periegetes 
(347),  it  was  the  port  from  which  the  Pelasgians 
sailed  tn  Italy.  Pansanias,  moreover,  mentions  it 
as  visited  at  an  early  period  by  the  merchants  of 
Aegina  (viii.  5.  §  8),  and  as  the  port  from  which 
the  exiled  Messenians  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
■econd  Messenian  war,  sailed  away  to  fomd  a  colony 
in  Italy  or  Sicily  (iv.  23.  §  1,  seq.). 

Cyllene  was  burnt  by  the  Corcyraeans  in  B.  c. 
435,  because  it  had  supplied  ships  to  the  Corin- 
thians. (Thuc.  i.  30.)  it  is  again  mentioned  in 
429,  as  the  naval  station  of  the  Pcloponnesian  fleet, 
vhea  Phonnion  commanded  an  Athenian  squadron 
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in  the  Corinthian  gulf.  (Thuc  ii.  84.)  Its  n» 
occurs  on  other  occasions,  clearly  showing  tint  i 
was  the  principal  port  in  this  part  of  Pelopanxnt. 
(Thuc.  vi.  89 ;  Died.  xis.  66,  87 ;  Polyb.  v.  3 ; 
Liv.  zzvii.  32.)  Strubo  describes  Cyllene  as  a 
inconsiderable  village,  having  an  ivorr  statae  if 
Ascle[ins  by  Colotes,  a  contemporary  of  Pbeidis. 
(Strab.  viiL  pk  337.)  This  statue  is  not  mentiiael 
by  Pansanias,  who  speaks,  however,  of  templet  of 
Asclepius  and  Aphrodite  (vi  26.  §  S). 

Cyllene  is  usually  identified  with  Glariitt. 
situated  uprai  one  of  the  capes  of  the  pmontar 
Chelonatas.  This  is  the  poeiUon  asugnd  to  it  In 
Leake,  whose  authority  we  have  followed  dsevlm 
[Chelonatas]  ;  but  there  are  strong  reasons  hs 
donbting  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  Then  tie 
no  ancient  remains  at  Glarinba  ;  and  althongh  this 
is  at  present  the  only  port  on  this  part  of  the  coast, 
the  outline  of  the  Utter  has  been  so  changed  in  tic 
course  of  centnries,  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  this  argument  Moreover,  Cyllene  is  desHf 
distinguished  from  the  promontoij  Cheknatsi  hf 
the  ancient  writers.  Strabo  (viiL  p.  338)  says  thst 
the  Peneius  flows  into  the  sea  between  the  pnmot- 
tones  Chelonatas  and  Cyllene ;  and  that  thu  is  not 
an  error  in  the  text,  as  Leake  snppn^  {Mom. 
voL  i.  p.  7),  appeara  from  the  order  of  the  names  is 
Ptolemy  (iii.  15.  §§  5,  6),  where  we  find  the  fro- 
montory  Araxus,  Cyllene,  the  moDths  of  the  Peoeiia, 
the  promontory  Clielonitis.  The  river  PenaDS  at 
present  flows  into  the  sea  to  the  south  of  Chelonatss, 
but  its  andent  course  was  probably  north  of  tins 
promontory.  [Pekeius.]  Accordingly  we  m«y 
perhaps  pUc«  Cyllene  abont  half  way  hetna 
Araxus  and  Chelonatas.  This  position  not  onlv 
agrees  with  the  distance  of  ISO  stadia  from  Eb 
mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Pansanias,  but  also  «itli 
the  distances  in  the  Tab.  Penting.,  which  reckoi 
ziv.  H.  P.  from  Dyme  to  Cyllene,  and  also  xiv.  U.  P. 
from  Cyllene  to  Elis.  Pliny  (iv.  5.  s.  6.),  likewise 
separates  the  promontory  Chelonatas  fnsn  CylleDa 
According  to  the  present  text  of  Pliny,  the  distssce 
between  them  is  v.  M.  P.  (not  ii.  as  in  some  edi- 
tions); but  instead  of  v.  we  ought  probably  to  lai 
XV.  It  appears  from  Pliny  that  the  sea  between  Ibe 
promontories  of  Anxus  and  Chelonatas  was  calM 
the  bay  of  Cyllene.  (Curtins,  Pelopotmeta,  vol  E- 
pp.  33,  102.) 

CYME  (Kiuti:  Elh.  Ku/tuu>tX  a  city  of  AecSs, 
so  called,  according  to  a  legend,  from  Cyme  la 
Amazon;  and  the  city  was  also  called  Anuuoodau 
There  was,  according  to  Stephanas  (s.  r.  Kiiai), 
another  Cyme,  which  was  called  Phriconitis.  He- 
rodotus, however  (i.  149),  ennmerating  Cycoe  imoi; 
the  cities  of  Aeolis,  calls  it  "  Cyme  which  is  named 
Phriconis."  Temnus  and  Aegae,  Aeolian  cities,  «re 
situated  in  the  hill  country  which  lies  above  the  ter- 
ritory of  Cyme,  and  of  Phocaea,  and  of  Snmi». 
along  which  the  Hermus  flows.  It  was  north  of  the 
Hermus,  as  appears  from  Strabo  (p.  622).  who  ssys 
that,  after  crossing  the  Hermus,  the  distance  firon> 
Larissa  to  Cyme  was  70  stadia,  and  from  Cyme  to 
Myrina  was  40  stadia.  The  author  of  the  Lift  «f 
Homer  also  places  Cyme  north  of  the  Hermus.  ui 
he  quotes  some  lines  which  show  that  it  was  on  ss 
eminence,  a  spur  or  projection  of  a  mountain  called 
Sardene.  The  coins  of  Cyme  show  that  thers  ««5 
a  stream  near  it  called  Xanthus.  The  site  of  tto 
ancient  city  is  generally  suppo^  to  be  at  a  place 
called  Sanderli  or  Saiidarlio,  on  that  part  tt  the 
coast  which  is  opposite  to  the  sontfaon  eitnmily  ^ 
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Lesbos.     'Vniether  this  ia  the  exact  ute  or  not,  may 
be  doabtfiili  but  it  is  not  far  irom  it. 

This  is  the  stoi;  of  the  origia  of  Cyme.     (Strab. 
pw  62 1 .)     The  inhabitants  of  Phricium,  a  mountain 
above  Thermopylae,  landed  on  the  spot  where  Cyme 
now  is,  says  Strebo;  they  found  the  Felasgi,  vho  bad 
suffered  from  the  war  of  Troy,  still  in  possession  of 
Larissa.     The  new  comers  built  Neon  Teichos,  SO 
stadia  &om  Larissa,  and  from  this  point  annoyed  the 
Pelasgi.     Here  Stiabo's  text  begins  to  be  corrupt, 
and  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  mend  it;  though  one 
may  guess  what  is  meant    We  leam,  however,  that 
Cyme  was  founded  after  Neon  Teichos,  and  it  was 
named   Phriconis  from  the  mountain   in    Locris. 
Strabo  obaerres  (p.  622)  that  Cyme  was  the  largest 
and   noblest  of  the  Aeolian  cities;   and  Cyme  and 
Lesbos  might  be  considered  tiie  parent  cities  of  the 
other  cities,  which  were  abont  thirty  in  number,  of 
which  not  a  few  had  ceased  to  exist.     Herodotus  (i. 
157)  observes  that  the  Aeolians  and  lonians  used  to 
consult  the  orade  at  Branchidae,  and  he  tells  a  story 
about  the  Cymaeans  consulting  it  when  Pactyes  the 
Lydian  fled  to  them  to  escape  punishment  from  the 
Persians.     Cyme  came  under  the  Persians  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Lydian  kingdom ;  and  a  tyrannus 
of  Cyme,  Aristagoras,  was  one  of  those  who  are  re- 
presented by  Herodotus  as  deliberating  whether  they 
should  destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  and  leave 
king  Darius  to  perish  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
(iv.  137).     When  Aristagoras  of  Miletus  stirred  up 
the  lonians  to  revolt  against  Darius,  Cyme  joined 
tlie  insnnrection,  and  sent  Aristagoras  away  without 
doing  him  any  harm.      Bat  Cyme  was  soon   re- 
covered by  the  Persians  (v.  38,  123).      Sandoces, 
the  governor  of  Cyme  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  com- 
numded  fifteen  ships  in  the  great  expedition  against 
Greece  (b.  c  480).    He  seems  to  have  been  a  Greek. 
(Herod,  vii.  194.)      The  remnant   of  the   fleet  of 
Xerxes  wliich  escaped  from  Salamis  wintered  at 
Cyme.  (Herod,  viii.  ISO.)     The  history  of  Cyme  is 
Tery  barren,  notwithi>tan<Ung  what  Strabo  says  of  its 
greatness.   The  place  is  haidly  more  than  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  Thucydides  (iii.  31,  viii.  31,  100). 
After  the  conclosioD  of  the  war  of  the  Romans 
against  Antiochus,  Cyme,  like  Colophon   [CoLo- 
PHonJ,  obtained  freedom  from  taxation.     (Polyb. 
zxii.  27 ;  Liv.  xxxviii.  39.)     It  was  afterwards  in- 
clodcd  in  the  Boman  province  of  Asia.     It  was  one 
of  the  cities  of  Asia  that  was  damaged  by  the  great 
earthquake  in  the  time  of  Tiberius.   (Tacit,  ^im.  ii. 
47.)    Pliny  (v.  30)  mentions  Cyme  in  bis  list  of 
Aeolian  cities;  and   Ptolemy  (v.  2).     Under  the 
Byzantine  empire  it  was  a  ^ishop's  see. 

Cyme  was  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Epho- 
ms;  and  Hesiod's  father,  according  to  the  poet  ^Op. 
et  D.  636),  sailed  from  Cyme  to  settle  at  Ascra  in 
Boeotia;  which  does  not  prove,  as  such  compilers  as 
titephanus  and  Suidas  suppose,  that  Hesiod  was  a 
native  of  Cyme.     Strabo  (p.  622)  gives  a  reason  for 
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the  alleged  stnpdity  of  the  Cymaei,  which  is  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  transcribing.  [Q-^] 

CYMINE.     [Ctimknk.] 

CYNAETHA  (^  KwtuJa:  Elh.  KuraenJi, 
KuvaiSdievt, Polyb.;  KwiuSacifr, Pans. :  JToUi^ryto), 
a  town  in  the  north  of  Arcadia,  situated  upon  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Aroanian  mountains,  which 
divided  its  territory  from  those  of  Cleitor  and  Phe- 
netis.  The  inhabitants  of  Cynaetha  were  the  only 
Arx^adians  who  lived  beyond  the  natural  boundaries 
of  Arcadia.  Their  valley  sloped  down  towards  the 
Corinthian  gulf:  and  the  river  which  flowed  through 
it,  fell  into  the  Corinthian  golf  a  little  to  the  east  of 
Bun:  this  river  was  called  in  ancient  times  Erasi- 
nus  or  Buraicns,  now  river  of  Katavryla.  (Strab. 
viii.  pi  371 ;  Faus.  vii.  24.  §  5.)  The  clunate  and 
situation  of  Cynaetha  are  described  by  Polybius  a* 
the  most  disagreeable  in  all  Arcadia.  The  same 
author  observes  that  the  character  of  the  Cynae- 
thians  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the 
other  Art:adians,  being  a  wicked  and  cruel  race,  and 
so  much  disliked  by  the  test  of  their  countrymen,  that 
the  latter  would  scarcely  hold  any  interoonrse  with 
them.  He  attributes  their  depravity  to  their  neglect 
of  music,  which  had  tended  to  humanize  the  other 
Arcadians,  and  to  counteract  the  natural  rudeness 
engendered  by  their  climate.  Accordingly,  he  re- 
garded the  terrible  misfortune  which  overtook  the 
Cynaethians  in  the  Social  war,  when  their  city  waa 
destroyed  by  the  Aetolians,  as  a  righteoos  punish- 
ment for  their  wickedness.  (Polyb.  iv.  18 — 21.) 
Although  Strabo  (viii.  p.  388)  mentions  Cynaetha 
as  one  of  the  Arcadian  towns  no  longer  existing  in 
his  time,  it  must  have  been  restored  at  some  period 
after  its  destruction  by  the  Aetolians,  as  it  was 
visited  by  Pansanias,  who  noticed  in  the  agora 
altars  of  the  gods  and  a  statue  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian.  At  the  distance  of  two  stadia  from  the 
town  was  a  fountain  of  cold  water,  called  Alyasns, 
because  it  was  said  to  cure  hydrophobia.  (Paus. 
viii.  19.)  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  modem 
village  of  Kalavryta  occupies  the  site  of  Cynaetha, 
although  it  contains  scarcely  any  traces  of  the 
ancient  city.  (Leake,  Mono,  vol.  ii.  p.  109,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  129,  179;  Boblaye,  Jiechercket,  &c.  p.  157; 
Curtius,  Pehponnaot,  p.  382,  seq.) 

CYNAMOLGI  (KvytvioA^of,  Diod.  iii.  SI),  a 
barbarous  tribe  in  the  south  of  Aethiopia,  of  whom 
the  meet  probable  account  that  can  be  given  is  that 
they  were  a  race  of  herdsmen  who  gtuuded  their 
cattle  by  a  breed  of  fierce  dogs.  PUny  (_^f.H.  vi. 
35)  confonnds  them  with  the  Cynocephali  or  race  of 
apes  with  the  heads  of  dogs.  [W.  B.  D.] 

CYNE  (Kuni:  Elh.  Kurtis,  KvViot),  a  city  of 
Lydia,  mentioned  by  Hecataeus  in  his  A$ia.  (Steph. 
B.».».)  [G.L.1 

CYNETICUM  LITTUS,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 
Festus  Avienus  (v.  565 — 570)  places  the  "  sands  of 
the  Cynetic  shore  "  after  the  "  Pyrenaeum  jugum," 
which  is  about  CoUiovre,  The  Cynelicmn  httus  is 
the  coast  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  from  the  mouth  of 
the  TecA  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tet,  near  whicb  is  • 
small  place  called  CcmeL  This  is  shown  clearly  by 
the  line  of  Avienus,  which  speaks  of  the  Boschinus 
fiver  cutting  through  the  sands  of  this  coast.  This 
Boechinus  is  the  Ruscino  of  Strabo  (p.  182)  and 
Ptolemy  (ii.  10),  and  the  Telia  of  Mela  (ii.  5),  in 
the  ordinary  texts;  bat  Telis  should  probably  be 
Tetis.  [G.  L.] 

,      CYNIA  LACUS.    [Aetoua,  p.  64,  a.] 
I      CYNOTOLIS  (Kw«K  w6\ts,  Stej*.  K.  s.  r.j 
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PtoL  ir.  5.  §  39 :  Elk.  Kvrmo\tmi),  a  town  in  the 
Cynopolit«  noma  of  the  Heptanomu,  IsL  28°  2'  N. 
The  dog-beaded  deity  Anabis  was  here  worahipped. 
(Stnb.zvil|).812.)  It  iapubablj  the  C«nnm  of  Pliny 
(y.  B.r.wy.  Cynopolis  is  the  modem  Samailat. 
There  was  in  the  Delta  aba  s  town  of  this  name, 
and  with  the  same  local  deity.  (Stirnb.  zrii.  p.  802; 
Plat.  <fe  /».  et  Otir.  c.  72.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

CVNOSARGES.  [Athesae,  p.  303,  b.] 
CYNOSCE'PHALAE(Kwki»»<«Aai),lhenan«B 
of  two  ranges  of  hilb,  so  called  from  their  supposed 
resemblance  to  the  heads  of  dogs.  I.  In  Thessaly, 
a  little  to  the  south  of  Scotnssa,  in  whose  territory 
they  were  situated.  They  are  described  by  Polybios 
(xviiL  5)  as  rug;;ed,  broken,  and  of  considerable 
height;  and  are  memorable  as  the  scene  of  two  bat- 
tles :  one  fonsbt,  in  B.  c  364,  between  the  Thebans 
and  Alexander  of  Pberae,  in  which  PelojHdas  was 
slain  ;  and  the  other,  of  still  greater  celebrity, 
fought  in  B.  c.  197,  in  which  tlie  last  Philip  of 
Maoedon  was  defeated  by  the  Roman  consul  FUuni- 
ninns.  (Pint  Pdop.  32 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  441 ;  Polyb. 
XTiii.  3,  seq.;  Lir.  xxxiiL  6,  seq.;  Plut.  /'^amat.  8; 
Leake,  Ifortiem  Greece,  toI.  It.  p.  459,  seq.) 

2.  Hills  between  Thebes  and  Thespiae.  (Xen. 
Belt.  r.  4.  %  \S,  AgeiiL  u.  22.)  Near  them,  or  on 
them,  was  a  village  of  the  same  name,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  the  biographers  of  Pindar  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet.  (Stcph.  B.  $.  v.  Kurhs  n^oAa/.) 
CYNOSSEJIA  (Kwkt  iriiMo,  or  K»«i<r<r7))io), 
that  is,  the  Dog's  Tomb,  a  promontory  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Thraciao  Cheraonesus,  near  the  town  of 
Madytus;  it  was  beliered  to  hare  derived  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  Hecuba,  who  had  been  meta- 
morphosed into  a  dog,  was  buried  there.  (Eurip 
Ifee.  1275;  Thucyd.viii.  102;  Strab.  p.  595;  Plin. 
ir.  18;  Mela,  iL  2;  Or.  Met.  xiii.  569.)  [L.  S.] 
CYNOSSE'MA  (Kwit  aiifui).  "  After  Lory- 
ma,"  says  Stisbo  (pi  656),  "  is  the  Cynos-sema,  and 
the  island  Synte;  then  Cnidus,  &c."  The  Cynos- 
sema  is  a  point  on  the  SW.  coast  of  Caria.  opposite 
to  the  bland  of  Syme,  and  it  is  now  called  Cape 
I'oipo.  (Hamilton,  Jirtearchet,  ^.  voL  ii.  p.  71.) 
Ptolemy  does  not  mention  Cynossema,  but  he  has  a 
cape  0im;;natbu8  about  this  part  of  Caria,  which 
may  be  the  same  as  Cynossema.  [Caria,  p.  519.] 
Stephanos  («.  r.  Kvv^crq/w)  gives  an  ethnic  name 
KwofraTjtidTtvs.  \_G.  L.J 

CYXOSU'RA(Kuwi<roi>(Ki),i«."Dog'sTail."  I. 
A  promontory  of  Attica.     [Makathok.] 

2.  A  promontory  in  the  west  of  Salamis,  oppoails 
the  island  of  Psyttaleia.     (Herod,  yiii.  76.) 

3.  A  quarter  of  Sparta.     [SPAKTA.] 
CYNTHUS.    [Dkixm] 

CYNU'RIA  (ii  Kurovpla,  Thuc.  iv.  56.  v.  41  ;  4 
Kutfovpiaxii.  Pans.  UL  2.  §  2 :  £Ui.  Kvnvpios.  Kv- 
rovptis),  a  district  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, between  the  Argeia  and  Laconia,  so  called 
from  the  Cynurians,  one  of  the  most  ancient  tribes 
in  the  peninsula.  Herodotus  (viu.  73)  regards  them 
as  Autochthones,  but  at  the  same  time  calls  them 
lonians.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that 
they  were  Pelasgians;  but  in  consequence  of  their 
maritime  pnsitinu,  they  were  regarded  as  a  different 
race  from  the  Arcadian  Pelasgians,  and  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  lonions,  which  was  the  case  with  the 
Pelasgians  dwelling  upon  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf,  in  the  di&trirt  afterwards  called  Achaia.  They 
were  a  semi- barbarous  and  predatory  tribe,  dwelling 
chiefly  in  the  eastern  slopes  of  Mount  Pamoo;  but 
their  exact  boondaries  cannot  be  defined,  as  they  were 
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only  a  tribe,  and  never  formed  a  pditical  body.  At 
a  later  time  they  were  almost  confined  to  the  Thyrea- 
tis,  or  district  of  Thyrea.  (See  below.)  Originally 
they  extended  mnch  further  sonth.  Upon  the  coi- 
qnest  of  Peloponneans  by  the  Dorians,  tlie  Cymiriant 
were  subdued  by  the  Ai^geians,  whose  territary  at 
one  time  extended  along  tbe  eastern  oosst  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus down  to  Cape  Halea.  (Herod,  i.  82.)  The 
Cynurians  were  now  reduced  to  the  oondiljoii  of 
Argive  Perioed.  (Herod.  viiL  73.)  They  coatiBiKd 
the  subjects  of  Aigoa  for  some  time;  bnt  aa  Sparta 
rose  in  power,  she  eodeaToored  to  hii  nam  hv 
territory  at  the  expense  of  Argos;  and  Cyiraria,  but 
mora  especially  the  fertile  distaict  of  the  Thyreatis. 
was  a  fluent  subject  of  oontentioo  between  the  two 
states,  and  was  in  possessioo  sometimes  of  the  one, 
and  sometimes  of  the  other  power.  As  early  as  tbe 
reign  of  Ecbestratus,  tbe  son  of  Agis,  who  is  placed 
about  B.a  1000,  the  Spartans  are  said  to  have 
gained  possession  of  Cynnria  (Pans.  iii.  2.  §  2),  bat 
they  were  driven  out  of  it  subsequently,  and  it  coa- 
tinued  in  the  hands  of  the  Argives  till  about  b.  c 
547,  when  the  celebrated  battle  was  fought  betweea 
the  300  champions  from  either  rutioo.  (Hervd.  i. 
82:  for  details  see  Dkt.  of  Biogr.  art.  Odtrfodn.') 
Bat  the  great  victory  of  Cleomenes  over  the  Ar^es 
near  Tiryns,  shntly  before  the  Pensian  waia,  was 
the  event  which  secured  to  tbe  SpartaoB  nndispated 
possession  of  Cynnria  for  a  long  time.  When  the 
Aeginetans  were  expelled  frnn  their  own  islaiid  by 
the  Athenians,  at  the  commencement  of  tbe  Pdo- 
ponnesian  war  (b.  o.  43IX  the  Spartam  allawcd 
them  to  settle  in  the  Tbynatis,  which  at  that  time 
contained  two  towns,  Thyrea  and  Anthene  or  Athene, 
both  of  which  were  made  over  to  tbe  fuLgitivna. 
(Thnc.  ii.  27;  comp.v.41.)  Here  they  maintained 
themselves  till  the  8th  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
notian  war,  when  the  Athenians  made  a  dcKeni 
upon  the  coast  of  the  Thyreatis,  where  they  fbond 
the  Aeginetans  engaged  in  bmlding  a  fiirtreas  npon 
tbe  sea.  This  was  forthwith  abandoned  by  the 
latter,  who  took  refuge  in  the  upper  city  (q  bm 
w^Ais)  at  the  distance  of  10  stadia  from  tbe  tea;  but 
the  Athenians  followed  them,  took  Thyrea,  which 
they  destroyed,  and  dragged  away  the  mh<>JtTiti 
into  slavery,  (Thnc  iv.  56,  57.)  Phifip,  tbe 
father  of  Alexander  tbe  Great,  gave  back  tbe  Thy- 
reatis to  the  Argives,  and  extended  their  territoiy 
along  the  coast  as  far  as  Glympos  and  Zaiax. 
(Maoao,  Sparta,  vol.  iiL  pt.  i.  p.  245;  comp.  Polyh. 
iv.  36.  §  5,  V.  20.  §  4.)  It  oontinned  to  bdong  to 
the  Aleves  in  tbe  time  of  Fausanias  (ii  38.  §  5); 
but  even  then  the  ancient  boundary  quarrels  between 
the  Argives  and  ^lortans  still  continned  (Pana.  viL 
11.  §1). 

The  Thtrkatis  (Ouptarts),  at  territory  of  Thy- 
rea (fivp4a,  also  Bup^),  which  is  tbe  only  district 
that  can  be  safely  assigned  to  Cynnria,  ia  one  of  the 
most  fertile  plains  in  the  Peloponnesus.  It  ^rt^^-fa 
about  6  mi  lea  in  length  along  tbe  coast,  soDtb  of  tbe 
pass  Anigiaea  and  the  mooutain  Ziritxa.  Its 
breadth  is  nairow,  as  the  projecting  spun  of  lloont 
Pamm  are  never  more  than  3  milea,  and  sometimes 
only  about  a  mile  firm  the  coast.  It  is  watered  by 
two  streams;  one  oo  its  northern,  and  the  other  on  its 
eoothera  extremity.  Tbe  former  called  Taitcs,  or 
Ta-naus  (Tiim,  Pans.  ii.  38.  §  7 ;  Tdxut,  Eorip. 
Electr.  413),  now  the  river  of  iMku,  rises  in  the 
summits  of  Mt.  Pamon  near  5(.  Peter,  and  6>Ils  into 
the  sea,  at  present  north  of  Atirct,  hot  till  recently 
sonth  of  the  httar  pbot.     It  fanned  the  booidaiy 
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betwetn  the  Argeia  and  Laeonia  in  t&e  turn  of  Euri- 
pides, who  acrardioKlj  repnaents  C-c-)  it  as  the 
booDdar;  between  the  two  states  in  the  heroic  age. 
The  stnam,  wliich  waters  the  sonthem  extremify  of 
the  piaui,  is  smaller  than  the  Tanos ;  it  also  rises  in 
Ht.  Paroon,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  St.  Andrew. 
It  is  DOW  soDietimes  called  the  river  of  Kani,  fimn 
one  of  the  smnmits  of  Pamon;  sometimes,  the  lirer 
of  St.  Andrea :  it  appears  in  ancient  times  to  hare 
borne  the  name  of  Chaiadms,  which  is  described  b; 
Statins  (rM.  It,  46),  as  flawing  in  a  long  Tallej 
near  Neris.  Betweon  these  two  rinrs,  at  the  nar- 
nnrast  part  of  the  idain,  is  a  salt  marsh  called  Mu$- 
tit,  ibrmsd  hj  some  salt-springs  rising  at  the  foot  of 
the  calcaraons  moontains.  The  bay  between  the 
two  rireTS  was  eaUed  the  Thjreatie  golf  (4  Bvpti-nis 
KiA'Mvs,  Pans.  iL  38.  §  7). 

Besides  ThTrea  and  Anthena  or  Athena,  men- 
tioned  bj  Thncydides,  two  other  place  in  the  Thy- 
natia  are  noticed  bj  Pansanias  (ii.  38.  §  5,  seq.), 
Bamely,  Nkbib  (Ni)fi(i)  and  Eva  (Etfa).  Pansanias 
entered  the  Thyreatis  hj  the  pass  of  the  Anigraea; 
and  after  following  the  road  along  the  coast,  turned 
upwards  into  the  interior,  and  came  to  Thjrrea  (Umi 
fint  wpij  T^r  Ijwipor  Bvp4a  X"!^  *"''*')i  where 
he  sa«(  the  sepnlchres  of  the  300  Aigire,  and  SCO 
Spartan  champions.  On  leaving  these,  be  came  first 
to  Anthena,  next  to  Neris,  and  buitly  to  Era,  which 
he  describes  as  the  Urgest  of  the  three  villages, 
containing  a  sanctoaiy  of  Polemociates,  son  of  Ma- 
chaoB,  who  was  hononied  hers  as  a  god  or  hero  of 
the  healing  art.  Above  these  villsges  was  the  range 
of  Mt.  Pamon,  where,  not  &r  from  the  sources  of 
the  Tanans,  the  bonndaries  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
ArgivcB,  and  T^eatas  joined,  and  were  marked  b; 
stone  Hermae. 

Neris  is  also  mentioned  by  Statins  (ThA.  ir.  46), 
who  describes  it  as  sitnated  in  a  long  valle;: 

«  Qoaeqne  pavet  hmga  spamantem  valle  Chara- 
dnim 
Neris." 

Eva,  in  the  Thyreatis,  is  probably  also  meant  by 
Stephanns  B.,  though  he  calls  it  a  city  of  Arcadia. 

The  identification  of  theee  places  has  given  rise  to 
■inch  dispute,  and  cannot  be  satisfiictorily  deter- 
mined; ibr  although  there  an  several  ancient  re- 
mains in  the  Thyreatis,  no  inscriptions  have  been 
found,  containing  the  names  of  places,  and  none  of 
the  ruins  are  in  snch  positions  as  at  once  to  identify 
tbem  with  the  ancient  towns.  There  an  two  roads 
in  the  Thyreatis ;  one  along  the  coast  leading  from 
the  pass  of  the  Anigraea,  and  the  other  across  the 
moontains.  Upon  the  coast-road  we  find  ancient 
remains  at  three  places.  (I.)  Aiirot  is  now  the 
chief  place  in  the  district,  where  persons  land  com- 
ing fron  Nanplia  by  sea.  The  present  town,  how- 
ever, is  of  recent  date,  having  bran  bnilt  during  the 
War  of  lDdependence,aod  has  become  of  importance  in 
cooseqaenoe  of  the  second  national  assembly  of  the 
Greeks  having  met  here  in  1823.  It  is  ntuated  on 
the  sonthem  side  of  a  pcanootory,  which  projects 
some  distance  into  the  sea,  aboot  10  minntes  south 
of  the  month  of  the  Tanos.  Although  the  town  is 
of  modem  otigin,  it  is  supposed  that  the  pUce  has 
retained  its  name  from  antiquity,  and  that  it  is 
the  Astmm  ^Aarpof)  of  Ptolemy,  in  whose  list  it 
oeenrs  as  the  frontier  town  of  Argolis,  between  the 
Lacedaemonian  Prasiae  and  the  mouths  of  the  Ina- 
efans.  (PtoL  iiL  16.  §  11.)  On  the  land  side  of 
the  promontory  towards  the  river,  are  considerable  re- 
aains  of  an  ancjeot  wall,  built  of  laij^  unhewn  blocks 
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of  stone,  the  interstices  between  which  are  filled  np 
with  smaller  stones,  like  the  well  known  walls  of 
Tiiyns.  On  the  other  sides  of  the  hill  there  are  no 
traces  of  walls,  msr  are  there  any  other  remains  of  an 
ancient  town.  (3.)  Abont  half  an  hour  8.  of  Astros, 
to  the  right  hsnd  of  the  road,  there  were  formerly 
Hellenic  remains,  which  have  now  entirely  disa)>- 
peered.  (3.)  Farther  soatb,  atiSt.  Andrea,  on  the 
coast,  and  immediately  sonth  of  the  river  of  Kani,  at 
the  very  edge  of  the  ]dain,  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  town.  The  finindationa  of  the  walls,  about 
9  feet  in  breadth,  may  still  be  traced,  as  well  as  the 
foundations  of  towers.  Within  the  walls  the  highest 
point,  <m  which  the  church  of  St  Andrew  now  stands, 
was  the  acropolis. 

Upon  the  road  across  the  monntaina  there  are 
likewise  remains  of  three  ancient  pUces.  (1.)  In 
crossiDg  Mount  ZdviUa,  we  find  upon  the  descent  on 
the  sonthem  side  the  ruins  of  a  fortress,  which  com- 
manded the  road  fivm  the  Argeia  to.  the  Thyreatis. 
(2.)  Fnrther  on,  at  the  foot  of  Zmitta,  ckse  to  the 
river  Tanus  and  the  monastery  o(IaJm,  considerable 
remains  of  ancient  art  have  been  discovered.  The 
Museum  of  Athens  posseeses  a  fine  Caryatid  figure, 
and  two  striking  bas-reliefii,  brought  from  this  place. 
The  ancient  renuuns  at  Luiu  are  far  more  consi- 
derable than  any  other  which  have  been  discovered 
in  the  Thyreatis.  (3.)  From  the  monastery  of 
Luhi  the  road  goes  towards  Ut  Pamon,  over  the 
heights  which  extend  between  the  two  rivers  of  the 
Thyreatis.  To  the  left  of  this  road  are  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  fortress,  sitnated  npon  a  lofiy  rock,  and 
known  in  the  coontiy  by  the  name  of  BelUmU. 

The  great  difficulty  is  to  identify  Thyrea  with  any 
of  these  sites.  Leake  and  Boss  suppose  that  the 
wall  at  Aitrot  is  the  one  commenced  by  the  Aegi- 
netans,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  which  they  were  prevented  {nm  finishing  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Athenians.  Tbey  farther  believe  that 
the  mine  at  Lnku  are  those  of  Thyrea;  thoagh,  in- 
stead of  being  only  10  stadia  from  the  sea,  as  Thacy- 
dides  states,  they  are  more  than  three  times  that 
distance.  Curtins,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that 
the  renuuns  at  Si  Andrea  represent  Thyrea,  and 
that  Paosanias  came  to  this  point  before  he  turned 
into  the  interior.  He  observes  that  the  wall  at 
Attrot  belongs  to  a  much  more  ancient  period  than 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  that  the  re- 
mains at  Luku  do  not  exhibit  traces  of  a  town,  and 
are  more  characteristic  of  a  Roman  villa  than  of  ao 
Hellenic  city.  But  to  the  hypothesis  of  Cnrtiu* 
the  words  of  Thacydides  and  Pansanias  seem  fatal^— 
the  former  describing  Thyrea  as  the  upper  city  at  the 
distance  of  10  stadia  from  the  sea;  and  the  latter,  as 
sitnated  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Supposing 
Luka  to  represent  Thyrea,  the  ruins  at  SL  Andrea 
must  be  those  of  a  city  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient 
writer.  It  is  evident  from  the  route  of  Pansanias, 
that  they  cannot  represmt  rather  Anthena,  Neris,  or 
Eva.  Leake,  indeed,  supposes  them  to  be  those  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  Brasiae  or  Prasiae,  chiefly  on 
the  ground  of  the  order  of  names  in  Ptolsmy;  but 
the  city  at  SL  Andrea,  being  in  the  plain  of  the 
ThyreMis,  most  clearly  have  belonged  to  the  Utter 
district;  and  Prasiae  ought  probably  to  be  placed 
farther  aoath  at  Tfr6.    [Phasiab.] 

The  position  of  Thyrea  being  so  nncertain,  it 
would  be  useless  to  endeavour  to  fix  tha  site  of  tha 
other  ancient  places  in  the  Thyreatis. 

On  the  heights  of  Mt.  Pamon,  in  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  ancient  Laoosia,  is  a  district  iww 
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nlled  Tzakmia,  the  inhabiUnts  of  whicb  speak  a 
pecoliar  dialect,  which  more  cloeelj  resembles  the 
ancient  Greek  than  anj  oi  the  other  dialects  spoken 
in  modem  Greece.  Their  principal  town  is  Katlor- 
nitu.  Their  name  is  evidently  a  cormptioo  of 
I«cania;  bat  ThierMb  conjectures  with  some  proba- 
bility, that  they  an  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Cynorians,  and  have  retained  with  the  tenacity  of 
moontaineen  the  lan^a^e  of  their  fbrefathen.  A 
fall  account  of  the  Tiakonic  dialect  has  been  given 
by  Thiencb  {Jblumdlimg.  der  Bayr.  Akad.  roL  i. 
p.  511,  seq.),  an  abstract  of  which  will  be  foond  in 
Leake's  Pelopomtaiam  (p.  304,  seq.). 

(For  an  account  of  Cynuria  in  general  tee  Leake, 
Uorta,  vol  iL  p.  482,  seq.,  Peloponnuiaea,  p.  294, 
seq.;  Boblaye,  Reckercka,  p.  65,  seq.;  Rma,  Reiten 
«m  Peloponaa,  p.  158,  seq.;  Curtius,  Ptlopomiao; 
vol  ii.  p.  373,  seq.) 

CYNU'RIA,  a  district  in  Arcadia  mentioned  only 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis, 
was  situated  north  of  Phigalice  and  Parrhasia.  We 
may  infer  from  the  tuune  that  these  Cynniians  were 
the  same  as  the  Cynorians  on  the  east  coast,  but  we 
have  no  sccoont  of  any  historical  connection  between 
them.  (Pans.  viii.  87.  §  4;  Cnitins,  Pdopomutot, 
ToL  i.  p.  164.) 

CYXUS  (Kvrat:  Elk.  Kitrwt,  Kvrwii),  the 
principal  tea-port  of  the  Locri  Opuntii,  was  sitnated 
on  a  cape  at  the  northern  eztiemily  of  the  Opantian 
gulf,  opposite  Aedepsus  in  Eubota,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  60  stadia  from  Opus.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  425; 
Pan*.  X.  I.  §  2.)  Livy  gives  an  incorrect  idea  of 
the  pontioo  of  Cynus,  when  he  describes  it  as, 
situated  on  the  coast,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  Grom 
Opos.  (Liv.  xxviii.  6.)  Cynos  was  an  ancient  town, 
being  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  catalogue  (/I  ii. 
531),  and  reported  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
Deucalion  and  Pyrriia;  the  tomb  of  the  latter  was 
shown  there.  (Strab.  L  c)  lis  site  is  marked  by  a 
tower,  called  Paleojn/rgo,  and  some  Hellenic  remains, 
about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  village  of  Livaadtes 
(Comp.  Strab.  L  p.  60,  ii.  p.  446,  xiiL  p.  615;  Mela, 
iL  3;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12;  Ptol.  iii.  15.  §  10;  Stepb. 
B.  «.  r.).  (Leake,  A'orilAens  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p^  174, 
»q.) 

CYON  (K»o»:  £lh.  Kirfnii),  »  «ity  of  Cana. 
Stephanas  (s.  r.)  dies  the  Carica  of  Apollonios,  and 
adds  that  it  was  once  called  Canebium.  Cramer 
{Atia  Minor,  voL  ii.  p.  216)  observes  that  there 
an  autanomoas  coins  of  Cyon,  with  tiie  epigraph 
Ki>.  Ki/i.  KucTcw.  [^J*] 

CYPAEKA  {Kintfo,  Pld.  m.  13.  §  45),  or 
CYPHARA  (Liv.  xxxiL  13),  for  these  names  ap- 
parently indicate  the  same  place,  was  a  town  of 
Tbesaaly,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  district  Tbes- 
■aliotis,  near  the  confines  of  Uolopia. 

CYPARI'SSIA.  1.  (Kuropurffio,  Strab.  TiiL  pp. 
349,  359;  Steph.  B.  *.  r.;  Uv.xxxiL  21;  Plin.  iv. 
5.  s.  7 ;  Ktnrofiw^u,  Horn.  72.  iL  593;  KvnfHO'- 
ataS,  Pans.  ir.  36.  §  7;  Kvripurfot,  PtoL  iiL  16. 
§  7;  Kvnipwffot,  Scylax,  p.  16;  Uela,  iL  3:  EH. 
Kmapurauit,  Strab.  viii.  p^  345;  Pans.  I.  e. ;  Ste- 
phanas alone  has  the  form  Kwa^wrircuT),  a  town 
on  the  western  coast  of  Messenia,  situated  a  little 
aonth  of  the  river  Cyporissus,  apoo  the  hay  to 
which  it  gave  the  name  of  the  Cyporissian  golf. 
(Plin.  HeU,  U.  ee.)  This  gulf  was  72  miles  in 
circuit  aoooniing  to  Pliny,  and  was  bounded  by  the 
promontory  of  Ichthys  on  the  north,  and  by  that  of 
Cyparissium  on  the  south.  Cyparissia  was  the  only 
town  of  importance  upon  the  westeni  eoaat  of  Mes- 
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aenia  between  Pylns  and  Triphyfia.  It  is  mm- 
tiooed  in  the  Homeric  catalogue  (/I  {.  t),  lad 
appears  to  have  been  inhabited  from  the  eartieit  to 
the  latest  times.  It  was  beautifully  sitnated  apoo 
the  sides  of  coe  of  the  ofiiihoola  of  the  ranp  of 
mountains,  wliich  nm  akng  this  port  of  the  Ues- 
senian  coast.  Upon  the  narrow  summit  of  the  iwb 
now  occupied  by  a  castle  built  in  the  middle  tffr, 
stood  the  ancient  acropolis.  There  is  no  hsiboir 
Jipon  the  Meeaenian  coast  north  of  Pyloe;  bnt  Lake 
remarks  that  the  roadstead  at  Cyparissia  seems  u 
be  the  best  on  this  part  of  the  eeast;  and  in  aaioS 
times  the  town  pobably  poMessed  an  artificial  ku- 
bour,  since  tnces  of  a  mole  may  still  be  sees  iqai 
the  sea-shore.  This  was  probably  oonstracted  on 
the  restoration  of  Measene  by  Epominoodas;  fcr  it 
was  nocessaiy  to  provide  the  capital  of  the  at* 
state  with  a  port,  and  do  spot  was  so  suitable  fa 
this  object  as  Cypoiiasia.  Henoe  we  find  "  Uesseee 
and  the  harbour  Cyparissia  "  mentioned  together  hj 
Scylax  (p.  1 6).  Pausanias,  iound  in  the  tomi  s 
temple  of  Apollo,  and  one  of  Athena  CypaiisaL 
The  town  continned  to  coin  money  down  to  the  lime 
of  Severus.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  called  Aria- 
dia,  a  name  which  was  txansfeired  firom  the  intaier 
of  the  peninsnla  to  this  place  upon  the  coasL  It 
continned  to  bear  this  name  till  its  destmctioi  \ij 
Ibrahim  in  1825,  and  when  rebuilt  it  muneil  its 
ancient  name  Cyparissia,  by  which  it  is  now  cilM. 
Some  remains  of  ancient  walls  may  be  tnced  sioiad 
the  modem  castk;  and  beknr  the  castle  on  the  iioix 
of  the  hill,  near  the  church  of  St.  Geoige,  are  ane 
fragmenta  of  roln"""*.  On  the  aouth  side  of  the 
town,  close  to  the  sea-shore,  a  fine  stream  msbes 
out  of  the  rock  and  flows  into  the  sea ;  and  a  Kitle 
above  is  a  basin  with  a  spring  of  water,  near  wbicli 
are  some  stones  belonging  to  an  ancient  stmctnn. 
This  is  the  ancient  fountain  sacred  to  Dioiyais, 
which  Paosanias  perceived  near  the  entrance  of  tke 
city,  on  the  road  from  Pylus. 

Stephanos  calls  Cyparissia  a  city  of  TrqibySs, 
and  Strabo  (viiL  p.  349)  also  distingni^hfs  betved 
the  Triphylian  and  Measenian  Cyparissia,  bat  oi 
what  authority  we  do  not  know.  (Leake,  Jfom, 
ToL  L  p.  68,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Jied>€rdt««,At,p  US; 
Curtius,  /'eJopoiiiiesas,  toL  it  p.  184,  seq.) 


OODt  or  CTFAKISEIA. 
S.  In  Laconia.     [Aaopini,  No.  5.1 
CYPARl'SSIUM.     [Ctpabbsia.] 
CYPARI'SSIUS  SINUS.    [Crpamsu.] 
CYPARISSUS.     1.  {Knifumt:  Elk.  Km- 
piairiit),  an  ancient  town  of  Phoda,  in  the  vioBty 
of  DelphL     It  is  mentioned  m  the  Homeric  cats- 
logue  (IL  ii.  519)  akng  with  Pytho  (Ddpbi),  vii 
a  described  by  Dicacwtchns  (80)  as  ntatttd  is  tl» 
interior  of  Phoca.     It  is  placed  by  Strabo  belM 
Lycoreia,  which  was  situated  en  one  of  the  hajlb'' 
of  Pamassns  (ix.  p.  423),  whiefa  positioa  is  <"<<• 
probable  than  the  one  assigned  to  it  by  Psoa'"^ 
who  supposes  Cypaiissus  to  be  the  sncjent  mae  a 
the  place  afterwards  called  AntKyrn  (x.  36.  §  i> 
I  Cyparisstis  is  also  mcDtiooed  by  Siatios  (TU.  n- 
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»U)  and  StophMiiis  (*.  v.).  If  m  foDoir  the 
aatharitx  of  Strabo  Rspectilig  tbo  positioo  of  Cypa- 
rissns,  its  site  is  perhaps  indicated  by  the  walls  of 
an  Hellenic  town,  at  the  Boutbem  foot  of  the 
mooniain,  midway  between  the  Schiste  and  Delphi. 
(Leake,  toL  iL  p.  S79.) 

2.  A  river  of  Messenia.  [Ctpaeisma.] 
CYPASI8  (KiwaoifX  a  oommercial  town  in 
Thrace,  on  the  east  <t  the  Hebnu,  on  the  Bay  of 
MeUs.  (Scylax,  p.  27 ;  Steph.  Byi.  *.  r.)  [L.  S.] 
CYFUANTA  (ri  KJifKBTa),  a  town  on  the  east- 
em  coast  of  lAoonia,  belonging  to  the  Elenthero- 
Laconea.  It  was  in  rains  in  the  time  of  Paosaniss, 
bnt  from  the  notice  of  it  in  other  writers,  it  was 
evidently  at  one  period  a  place  of  some  im|)(»1ance. 
(Pans.  iu.  24.  §  2i  Polyb.  iv.  36;  Plin.  iv.  5.  ».  9; 
Ptol.  iii.  16.  §§  10,  22.)  Pansanias  describes  it 
as  sitoated  6  stadia  from  Zaraz,  and  10  stadia  ni- 
knd ;  and  Ptolemy  speaks  separately  of  the  port- 
town  and  city.  Pansanias  adds  that  Cypbanta 
coutaioed  a  temple  of  Asclepios,  called  Steibaenm, 
and  a  foontain  issuing  from  a  rock,  said  to  have 
been  prodnoed  by  a  blow  of  the  lance  of  Atalante. 
The  nombera  in  Pansanias,  however,  cannot  be  cor- 
rect At  the  distance  tS  6  stadia  frran  Zarax 
{^Hiirakd),  there  is  no  site  for  a  town  or  a  horbonr; 
and  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that,  on  this  rocky  and 
Httle-freqnented  ccast,  there  would  be  two  towns  so 
dose  to  one  another.  Uoreover  Pansanias  says  that 
the  distance  from  Prasiae  to  Cypbanta  is  200  stadia; 
whereas  the  real  distance  from  Prasiae  (Tsro)  to 
Zaiax  (Jliirakd)  is  more  than  300  stadia.  In  ad- 
ditim  to  this  Ptolemy  places  Cypbanta  considerably 
further  north  than  Zarax ;  and  it  is  not  till  reaching 
Cfparitn  that  there  is  any  place  with  a  harbonr 
and  a  fountain.  Accordingly,  we  may  hen  place 
Cyphanta,  changing  with  Boblaye  the  very  impro- 
bable number  in  Pausanias  i{  ■*ou  trriuia,  into 
htairltr  trriiia.  Cypariiti  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
100  stadia  firom  Hiiraia,  and  200  stadia  from 

Tjiro- 

In  his  Mono,  Leake  pUced  Cyphanta  at  Cj/pa- 
riuii  bnt  in  his  Pdopotme$iaoa,  he  snppoees  its 
ate  to  have  been  further  north  at  Latidhi.  If  we 
are  right  in  identifying  Prasiae  with  Tyro,  this 
poaitioa  for  Cyphanta  would  be  at  once  inadmissible; 
but  Leake,  we  think  erroneously,  places  Prasiae  also 
Auther  north,  at  St.  A  itdrew  in  the  Oynuria.  [Ct- 
X  f  UA ;  Pbasujc.]  (Leake,  Uorta,  vd.  ii.  p.  500, 
■eq.,  Pdopomtaiaea,  p.  301 ;  Bobkye,  RedmahtM, 
p.  101 ;  Curtius,  Pcloponnetoi,  voL  ii.  p.  305.) 

CYPHARA.    [Ctpakba.] 

CYPUUS  (Kii^t:  Eth.  Ktxpmos),  a  town  of 
Perrfaaebia  in  Thessaly,  which  supplied  22  ships 
for  the  Tn^  war.  It  is  placed  by  Strabo  at  the 
foot  cf  Ut.  Olympus.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  748 ;  Stnb.  ix. 
p.  441;  Lycopbr.  897.)  According  to  Stephanos 
(a.  r.)  there  were  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Cyphus, 
ene  mentioned  by  Home)',  and  the  other  by  Lyco- 
phroD;  but  in  this  be  appears  to  bare  been  mis- 
taken.    (Hemsterh.  ad  Arift.  FiuL  p.  1 16.) 

CYPBUS  (Kvwfwt:  Eth.  md  Adj.  Kwrpios,  Ku- 
apuwdt,  Knpuvs,  Kvwpl-mt,  Cyprins,  Cypriacus: 
K3>ru),  an  island  lying  off  the  coast  of  Phoenicia 
and  Ciiicia. 

The  physical  features  and  the  legends  connected 
with  this  chosen  seat  of  Aphrodite,  have  given  rise 
to  a  multitude  of  names.  1.  Acamantis  ('AKO/toi'- 
vlt).  2.  Amathusia  ('A^toiwla).  3.  Aspelia. 
4.  Cdinia.  5.  Cerastis  (Kcpaffrfs).  6.  Cryptos 
(Kfvwris).    7.  Uacaria  (Mwapfa).     8.  Melonis 
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(Millet).    9.  Ophinsa  (Ophinsia  arva,  Or.  Met 
X.  229).     10.  Spheceia  (Sfninia). 

According  to  ancient  admeasuremente  the  drcuit 
of  this  isknd  amounted  to  3420  stadia.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  682.)  Its  greatest  length  from  W.  to  £.,  between 
Cape  Acamas  and  the  isUmds  called  the  Keys  of 
Cyprus  (KA«i5<r),  was  reckoned  at  1400  stadia. 
(Strab.  J.  e. ;  Plin.  v.  35 ;  Agathem.  15.)  The  prin. 
cipal  or  SW.  part  of  the  isUnd  has  the  form  of  an 
irregular  parallelogram,  and  terminates  with  a  long 
narrow  peninsula,  running  in  a  N£.  direction.  Its 
shape  was  oompond  iancifnlly  by  the  old  writers  to 
a  fleece  (Agathem.  L  c),  or  to  a  Gallic  shield  (Hy- 
gin.  FcJ>.  276).  The  surface  of  the  country  is 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  elevated  range  of  Mu 
Olympus,  whose  cnlminating  pcnnts  reach  the  height 
of  7000  feet.  The  sk>peB  descend  both  on  the  N.  and 
S.  shores :  <m  the  former  side  the  chain  is  bold  and 
rugged ;  on  the  S.  side  the  sceneiy  is  still  bolder, 
presenting  a  deeply  serrated  outline  with  thickly 
wooded  steepe,  which  are  broken  by  masses  of  lime- 
stone, or  fonoved  by  deep  picturesque  valleys,  in 
which  grow  the  naicissns,  the  anemone,  and  ninun- 
colus. 

The  mountains  contained  copper  (xo^ic^t  Kfepiet, 
aes  Cyprium),  the  most  famous  mines  of  which  were 
to  be  found  at  Tamassus,  Amathns,  Soli,  and  Corion 
(PUn.  xii.  60,  xxxiv.  20),  as  well  as  the  nobler 
metals,  gold  and  silver.  The  precious  stones  of 
Cyprus  were  famous  in  antiquity.  They  were :  the 
"  adamas  vergens  in  aerium  colorem  "  (Plin.  xxxvii. 
15), — whether  this  was  the  diamond  seems  doubtful, 
as  it  has  been  thought  that  Pliny  was  nnacquainted 
with  the  real  diamond  (Dana,  Mmeralogji,  p.  401); 
— the  "smaragdcs"  (xxxvii.  17),  emerald;  the 
"  chalcosmaragdos  turbida  aereis  venis"  (xxxvii.  19X 
maUichite(?),  or  more  probably  red  jasper;  "pa»- 
deros  "  (xxxra.  22),  opal;  "  achates  "  (xxxvii.  54), 
agate;  and  asbestos  (IHosGor.  r.  156).  The  land  is 
described  as  flowing  with  wine,  oil  (Strab.  p.  684), 
and  hooey  (Plin.  xL  14);  and  the  fragrance  of  ita 
flowers  gave  it  the  epithet  of  «iciti|t — the  plaything 
(iSvpiui)  of  the  goddess  of  Love.  (Eostath.  ad 
Diony.  Per.  508.) 

Cyprus  lies  between  Asia  and  Africa,  and  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  island  partake  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  both  continents.  A  list  of  the  plants, 
birds,  quadrupeds,  and  fishes,  found  in  Cyprus,  is 
given  in  Walpolo  (Turkey  and  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  253, 
foil.).  The  Feruhk  Graeca — or  I'dpSriira,  as  it  is  now 
called,  with  a  slight  alteration  from  the  ancient 
name — is  one  of  the  most  important  plants  of  the 
iskmd  in  respect  to  its  economical  uses.  The  stalks 
furnish  the  poor  Cyprian  with  a  great  part  of  his 
household  furniture;  and  the  pith  is  used  instead  of 
tinder  for  conveying  fire  from  one  place  to  another, 
aa  taught  by  Prometheus  of  old.  (Aeach.iVont.  109.) 

The  level  tracts  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sa- 
lamis  and  Citinm,  the  former  was  wstered  by  the 
river  Pediaeus,  and  the  latter  by  the  Tretus ;  but,  as 
these  streams  are  occasionally  dry,  marshes  have 
in  consequence  been  fonned.  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  682) 
begins  his  description  of  the  ishmd  with  Cape  Aca- 
mas CAko/uu),  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  isUnd, 
which  he  describes  as  a  thickly  wooded  headland, 
divided  into  two  stmunits  rising  towards  the  N. 
(Comp.  Ptol.  v.  14  §  1 ;  PUn.  v.  31^  Stadiaem.  §§ 
282,  292,  293.)  The  modem  name,  after  the  cele  ■ 
bcated  metropolitan  of  Cyprus,  is  Ilaghioe  Epipha- 
mot,  which  is  shortened  into  St.  Pi/ano.  The  next 
point,  in  a  S.  direction,  is  Drepanai  (Apiwam',  Ptol. 
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T.  14.  §  1 :  Trtpcmo).  Then  tbs  rm^tcad  txA 
haHxmr  of  Papboe  (IIil^i).  Tb«  cap*  which  closea 
tiie  baj  of  Baffo  to  the  W.  i(  the  ZephTiinra  Pn>- 
inaatariam  (ji^itfiaif,  PtoL  T.  14.  J  1 ;  Zc^vpia 
Sxpo,  Strab.  p.  883).  To  the  S.  is  another  head- 
land, Andnoe  ('AfWiWir),  followed  bj  Phrarimn 
(*;xiipu»>,  PtoL  T.  14.  §  1  :  Ca;w  .Siiiwo).  At  a 
little  diitance  farther  inland  ms  Hierecepia  C^tpc- 
mprlo,  Strab.  p.  684>  Then  follow  Palaepaphoa 
(na\aira^r:  Kulda  at  KoniMa),  Bocanra  (Bo^- 
oJjpa:  Biiur),  Treta  (Tfrfira:  Tera),  and  Curium 
{Katfior)  with  a  port  built  by  the  Arj^^n  Near 
this  was  the  point  of  Corias  (Ku/ptf.  Capo  dtU» 
GaUe),  at  a  tittle  distance  from  which  are  some  salt 
manlMs  which  reoeire  an  aim  of  the  rirer  Lycos 
(Aiwn,  Ptol.  T.  14.  %  a).  Amathns  ('A/uAtn: 
Old  Lmatol),  which  next  fdlowed,  was  a  Phoenician 
coloof .  Behind  was  the  little  town  of  Palaea  (ni- 
Aoio,  Strab.  p.  683),  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
shaped  like  a  breast  (fuiffT0«i8<'i),  Olympoa  (  OAv^ 
»oi :  Monte  Sta.  Croee).  Citinm  (KiTior)  wss  a 
large  town  with  a  harbour  that  could  be  doted;  to 
the  W.  of  it  was  the  little  river  Tetios  (Tinot,  PtoL 
V.  14.  §  2:  Tests),  and  to  the  E.  the  promontory 
Dades  (^AfSts,  Ptol.  /.  c:  Kitt).  A  regped  line  of 
coast  foUows  for  sereral  miles  aim;  a  bay  which  lies 
between  this  bradUnd  and  that  of  Throni  (6p^im: 
JHla).  Above  PedaHmn  (nTtStUier:  Capo  delh 
Grrga),  the  next  point  on  the  E.  coast,  rose  a  hill 
with  a  temple  consecrated  to  Aphrodite.  The  har- 
bonr  Leocolla  (AefooAAa:  Porta  Anuo  dia  <  L»- 
eola).  Ammochootns  ("A^m^x'^Toi,  Pt<J.  T.  14. 
§3;£(a<i>am.§287),  near  the  river  Pediaens  (He- 
luun),  a  name  which  has  been  transmitted  by  cor- 
mptioo  t«  the  Venetian  Famagosta.  Further  N. 
was  Salamis  (iaXafiit),  Elaea  ('EWa,  Ptol.  L  e. : 
Chaulu-irrmw),  Uiania  (Otpcwiifj  witar  Kfxir, 
Noon.  Dimy.  xiii.  450),  Carpasia  (KapnHrla),  and 
the  promontory  called  Dinaretum,  with  the  islands 
called  the  Keys  of  Cyprus  (al  KAciJf  >),  The  ina- 
bonnd  shore  to  the  NE.  was  called  the  shore  of  the 
Greeks  ('Axowr  iicrti:  Jaloiia),  from  the  story 
that  Teneer  and  bis  colonists  bad  landed  here. 
(Strab.  p.  682.)  On  this  coast,  70  stadia  from  Sa- 
lamis, was  Aphrodisinm  ('A^potlffwi',  Ptol.  t.  14. 
§  4;  Strab.  p.  682),  Hacaria  (MoKafla,  PtoL  {.«.), 
Cnynia  (^Kfpirtia),  and  Lapethos  (AitJiiat:  La- 
pilJko  or  Lapta).  Cape  Cixnamycn  (Kfoiiitim> 
iKpa)  was  the  moat  N.  point  of  the  island;  near  thb 
were  the  towns  of  Cei^ia  (K^e&i)  and  Soli  (iiKoi). 
The  promontory  of  Callinnsa  (KaAAli>oim)  com- 
pletes the  drcoit  of  the  isUnd.  In  the  interior  were 
the  towns  of  Aepeia  (Aflrtox),  Limenia  (Ai^rk), 
Tamassns  (Tofiaavis),  Tremithiu  {Tpt/ittovs), 
Leucosia  (Aewovfa),  Chytms  (Xvrpot),  and  Ma- 
rium  (Mdlpiar).  An  account  of  these  places  will  be 
iband  under  their  several  heads:  most  of  the  towns 
have  now  disappeared. 

Cyprus  seems  to  have  been  coltmized  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians at  a  very  early  period,  and  if  we  may  trust  the 
Syrian  annals  consulted  by  the  historian  Henander 
(Jo«ph.  AmL  viii.  5.  §  3,  e.  Jpion.  I.  18;  eomp. 
Virg.  .4<i>.  1,  643X  was  subject  to  the  Syrians,  even 
in  the  time  of  Solomon.  We  do  not  know  the  dates 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Greek  cities  in  this  island ; 
bnt  there  can  be  no  di'ubt  but  that  they  were  later 
than  this  period,  and  that  a  coosiderable  portion  of 
the  soil  and  trade  of  Cyprus  pa.<sed  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians to  the  Greeks.  Under  Amasis  the  island 
became  subject  to  the  Acgyptian  throne  (Herod.  iL  I 
182);  be  probably  aent   over  African  colooists.  { 


CYPRUS. 

(Comp.  Herod.  viL  90.)    On  the  invasion  of  Aegvpt 
by  Cambysses  Cyprus  surrendered  to  the  Peniaiis, 
and  famished  a  squadron  for  the  expedition.  (Bend, 
iii.  19.)     It  continued  to  form  a  part  of  the  Persiaa 
empire,  and  was  with  Phoenicia  and  Ftkleslioe  the 
fifth  satrapy  in  the  arrangement  made  by  Darcia 
(Herod,   iii.  91.)    Dnrinjr  the   Ionian   revolt  the 
whole  isbiod,  except  Amathns,  threw  off  the  Petau 
yoke.     The  Cyprians  were  attacked  by  the  PeraaiB 
by  land  and  sea,  and  after  varying  success,  were  de- 
feated, and  their  leader  Onesilos  skin.     After  tbii 
the  island  was  again  subject  to  Dareins  (Bend.  v. 
104 — 116),  and  in  the  expeditioa  of  Xerxes  fiir- 
nished  ISO  ships.     (Herod.  viL   90.)     After  the 
overthrow  of  the  Persians  at  Sabunis,  •  Grecian  fleet 
was  despatched  to  Cyprus  and  reduced  the  greater 
part  of  it     (Thnc  i.  94.)     The  Athenians  seat 
out  another  expedition  against  it,  but  in  conseqnfsce 
of  a  pUgne  and  the  death  of  Cimon,  the  attempt  ns 
relinquished.     (Thnc  i.  112.)     The   brilliant  pe- 
riod of  its  histoiy  bekngs  to  tlie  times  of  Ev^ma, 
king  of  Salamb,  when  Hellenic  etvtnms  and  dviB- 
satioa  received  a  new  impulse.     He  was  succeeM 
by  his  son  Micocles  ;  another  Evagoras,  son  of  Ki- 
cocles,  was  juined  with  Phocion,  to  rec»jvei  Cjjna 
for  the  kmg  of  Persia,  from  whom  it  had  revolted. 
(IMad.zvi.42,46.)  Cyprus  again  became  a  tiibutiiy 
to  the  Persians,  and  remained  stich  till  the  battle  of 
Issns,  when  the  several  states  declared  fir  Alex- 
ander, and  joined  the  Macedonian  fleet  with  120 
ships  at  the  siege  of  Tyre.     (Airian.  iL  JO.)    They 
were  afterwards  ordered  to  cruise  off  the  Pelopoo- 
nesos  with  100  ships  akng  with  tiie  Phoeniciani. 
(Airiao.  iii  6.)  When  the  empire  of  Alexandervas 
broken  up,  Cyprus  fell  with  Aegypt  to  the  lot  of  Pte- 
lemy.    Demetrius  invaded  the  ishnd  with  a  power- 
ful   fleet    and    army,   defeated   Ptolemy's   brothw 
Menclaus,  and  shut  him  up  in  Salamis,  wfaicb  be 
besieged  both  by  sea  and  Und.  Ptolemy  hastened  la 
his  relief  irith  140  ships;  and  after  a  sea-fight- 
one  of  the  most  memorable  in  ancient  histoy,  n.  c 
306,  —  the  whole  isknd  fell  hita  the  haials  of  De- 
metrius.    (Died.  XX.  47 — 53;  Pint  Dtmeir.  15— 
18;  Polyaen.  iv.  7.  §  7;  Justin,  xv.  2.)    In  B.C 
295,  Ptolemy  lemveied  the  island,  and  it  becasie 
from  this  time  an  integral  portion  oif  the  Aegyptiaa 
monarchy.     (Plot  iXeairfr.  35, 38.)    It  fbnned  the 
brightest  jewel   in  the  Alexandrian    diadem;  the 
timber  of  ^ympos  was  used  for  the  navy  of  Aegypt, 
and  its  metallic  and  other  ricfaea  ccntriboted  to  tiie 
revenue.     Independently  of  its  importance  as  a  ni- 
litaiy  position,  the  Ptolemies  had  a  pemoal  intereat 
in  senring  it  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  themsehes  or 
their  Ueasures,  in  case  of  invasion  or  internal  tm- 
lotions.    Cnder  the  Lagid  dynasty,  the  goremmeot 
of  the  Ishmd  was  committed  to  some  one  bekn^iii^ 
to  the  highest  class  of  the  Alexandrian  court,  caikd 
the  "  kiiBmen  of  the  king.*     This  viceroy  hai  fbB 
powers,  as  it  would  appear  from  the  insciiptiMis  in 
which  be  is  entitled  arptimyis  aol  rmaprfti  nl 
ipxt't"^  i  lavtk  vV  rq<rar.   Ptolemy  Pinladdphis 
founded  the  Cypriao  cities  irhich  bore  the  name  of 
his  wife — AndnoeL     On  the  decline  and  &n  t' 
Aegypt,  Cyprus  with  Cyienaica  was  the  only  bapi 
possession  remaining  to  the  crown.     Poiycrales,  ss 
Argive,  abont  B.  c  2 1 7,  was  guremor  of  Cyprus,  and 
secured,  by  his  bithfafatess  and  intej.rit.i,  the  isiasd 
for  Ptolemy  Epphanes,  the  in&nt  son  and  sact<K<r 
of  Pbilofator.     On  the  division  of  the  mcnrctiy 
between  the  brothers  Ptolemy  PhilonwCor  and  Eoer- 
getes,  Eiiasetea,in  cgDtnvcBtioa  of  tbeanaogemeBt 
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was  anxioiu  to  lake  Cjpnis  to  his  sliare.  In  B.  C, 
154,  Eoergetes  irent  to  Rome,  to  seek  assistance 
from  the  senate.  Five  legates,  but  no  Boman  army, 
were  desFatebed  to  aid  hun  ;  but  Fhilometor,  anti- 
cipating him,  had  already  occupied  Cyprus  with  a 
large  force,  so  tliat  wlien  his  brother  landed  at  the 
head  of  his  mercenary  trovps,  he  was  soon  defeated 
and  shot  up  in  Lapethos,  where  be  was  compelled 
to  surrender,  on  condition  that  he  shonld  content 
himself  with  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene.  The  Komans 
did  not  again  interfere  to  disturb  the  arrangement 
thus  concluded.  During  the  dissensions  of  the  bro- 
thers, Demetrius  tioter,  king  of  Syria,  had  endea- 
Toared  to  make  himself  master  of  Cyprus,  bat  nn- 
saccessfolly.  On  the  accession  of  Ptolemy  Lathyms 
to  the  throne  of  Aegypt,  hid  younger  brother,  Ptoiismy 
Alexander,  went  to  Cyprus.  Afterwards,  when  by 
the  intrigues  of  Cleopatra,  the  queen-mother,  Alex- 
ander became  king  oS  Aegypt,  Lathyms  retired  to 
Cyprus,  and  held  it  as  an  independent  kingdom  for 
the  18  years  daring  which  Cleopatra  and  Alexander 
reigned  in  Aegypt,  b.  o.  107 — 89.  When  Lathyms 
was  recalled  by  the  Alexandrians  to  Aegypt,  Alex- 
ander, his  brother,  in  the  hope  of  becoming  master  of 
Cyprus,  invaded  the  island;  bat  was  defeated  in  a 
naral  actioo  by  Chaereas,  and  fell  in  the  battle. 
While  Ptolemy  Anletes  occupied  the  thrme  of 
Aegypt,  another  Ptolemy,  a  younger  brother,  was 
king  of  Cyprus.  This  prince  had  obtuned  from  the 
Boman  people  the  complimentary  title  of  thar  friend. 
(Cic  pro  Sat.  26;  SchoL  Bob.  p.  301,  ed.  OrelL) 
On  the  pretence  that  he  had  abetted  the  pirates 
(Schol.  Bob.  L  c.),  he  was  comnumded  to  descend 
from  the  throne.  In  b.  c.  58,  Clodius,  who  had  a 
pwsonal  enmity  agwnst  the  king  (Appian.  B.  C.  U. 
23;  Dion  Cass.  xxxriiL  30),  proposed  to  deprive 
him  of  his  kingdom,  and  confiscate  his  large  trev 
Bures  to  the  service  of  the  state.  A  "  rogation"  was 
brought  forward  by  the  tribune,  that  Cato  shonld  be 
appointed  to  carry  into  ezecation  this  act  of  fright- 
ful iigastica.  Cato  accepted  this  disgraceful  com- 
mission; bot  half  ashamed  of  the  transaction,  de- 
spatched a  friend  fiwn  Rhodes  to  deliver  the  decree, 
and  to  bold  out  to  the  injured  king  the  promise  of 
an  honourable  compensation  in  the  priesthood  of  the 
Pajdiian  Aphrodite.  Ptolemy  preferred  to  submit  to 
a  viduntary  death.  (Pint.  Cat.  Mm.  34,  39.)  Cy- 
pms  became  a  Boman  province,  and  the  fatal  tr<a- 
sures  amasaed  by  the  king,  were  poured  mto  the 
cofien  or  the  state.  (PaL  VelL  ii  45.)  The  island 
was  annexed  to  Cilicia  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  L  7 ;  ad  AU, 
vi.  2),  but  had  a  quaestor  of  its  own  (ad  Fam.  ziii. 
48),  and  its  own  courts  for  the  admioistration  of 
justice  (ad  Att.  v.  21).  In  b.  c.  47,  it  was  given 
by  Caesar  to  Arsinoe  and  Ptolemy,  the  sister  and 
brother  of  Cleopatra.  (Dioo  Cass.  zlu.  95.)  H. 
Antonins  afterwards  presented  it  to  the  children  of 
Cleopatra.  (Dion  Caas-  xlix.  32,  41;  comp.  Strab. 
p.  685.)  Aftisr  the  battle  of  Actium,  at  the  division 
of  tlie  provinces  between  the  emperor  and  the  senate, 
B.  c-  27,  it  was  made  an  imperial  province.  (Dion 
Cass.  liii.  13.)  In  B.  o.  22,  it  was  given  up  to  the 
senate  (Dton  Cass.  liv.  4),  and  was  from  that  time 
govenwd  by  propraetors,  with  the  title  of  Proconsul, 
with  a  "  legatos  "  and  a  "  quaestor."  (Marqnardt, 
Becker  t  Sim.  AU.yo\.  iii.  pt.  1.  p.  1 72 ;  Orell.  Inter. 
3102.)  The  prooonsul  resided  at  Paphos.  (Act. 
Apotl.  ziii.  6, 7.)  From  the  narrative  in  the  Acts 
Ol  the  Apostles  (xiii.  4 — 12),  it  would  seem  that  a 
caoiderable  part  of  the  population  was  rf  Jewish 
•ztractidi;  aiiil  in  the  fatal  iDsumction  during  the 
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reign  of  Hadrian,  they  are  said  lo  have  massacred 
240,000  of  the  Grecian  inhabitants,  and  obtained 
temporary  possession  of  the  island.  (Milman,  Biet. 
o/Jetm,  vol.  iii.  p.  112.)  Under  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors it  was  governed  by  a  "  Consularis,"  and  the 
capital  was  transferred  iVom  Paphos  to  Salamis  or 
Constantia  (Uierocl.).  In  a.  d.  648,  Moawiyah, 
the  general  of  Othman,  invaded  the  island,  which 
capitulated,  the  Saracen  general  agreeing  to  share 
the  revenues  with  the  Greek  emprror.  In  A.  D. 
803 — 806,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Uaran  el  Bashid, 
but  was  afterwards  restored  to  the  empire  by  the 
oonquests  of  Nicephoms  II.  Isaac  Angelus  lost  the 
island  where  Alexis  Commenus  had  made  himself 
independent;  but  was  deprired  of  his  cooqneat  by 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  A.  D.  1 191,  who  ceded  it  to 
the  Templan,  but  afterwards  resumed  the  sove- 
reignty, and  in  A.  D.  1 192,  gave  it  to  King  Guido  of 
Jerusalem.  Cypns  was  never  agun  united  to  the 
Byzantine  empire. 

Cypms,  lying  in  that  sea  which  was  the  extreme 
nnrse  of  the  Grecian  race,  never  developed  the  nobler 
features  of  Hellenic  culture  and  civilization.  The 
oriental  character  entirely  predominated ;  the  worship 
had  but  little  connection  vrith  the  graceful  anthropo- 
morphism of  Hellas,  bat  was  rather  a  deification  of 
the  generative  powers  of  nature  as  common  to  the 
Phoenicians,  mixed  up  with  orgiastic  rites  from 
Phrygia.  The  goddess,  who  was  evidently  the  same 
as  the  Semitio  Astarte,  was  worshipped  under  the 
form  of  a  mde  conical  stone.  (Tac.  ^tst.  ii.  3.)  The 
exuberance  of  nature  served  to  stifle  every  higher 
feeling  in  sensual  enjoyment  (Comp.  Athen.  vi.  p. 
257,  xii.  p.  516.)  A  description  of  the  constitution 
was  given  in  the  lost  work  of  Aristotle  on  the  Po- 
Utiee,  and  Theophrastns  had  composed  a  treatise 
npoD  the  sme  subject.  (Said.  t.  v.  Tidpa.)  That 
such  men  should  have  thought  it  worth  their  while 
to  investigate  this  matter  shows  that  it  possessed 
considerable  interest;  as  far  as  the  scanty  notices 
that  have  come  down  go,  it  appears  to  have  been 
governed  by  petty  princes  of  an  oriental  character. 
(Comp.  Herod,  vii.  90.)  For  cMns  of  Cypms,  see 
Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  84;  H.  P.  Boirell,  Notice  tar 
quelq.  .Ved.  gr.  det  Roit  de  Chi/pre.  Paris,  1836; 
Heursius, Creta, Cgprui,lcc.,Aiml.  1675;  D'Anville, 
Afim.  de  VAcad.  da  Inter,  vol,  xxxiL  p  548 ;  Mariti, 
Vtaggi,  vol.  i.;  Von  Hammer,  Topogr.  Anticht.  out 
der  Levante;  Tamer's  Levant ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  40,  528 ; 
Engel,  Kfprot;  Roes,  Baten  nach  Kot,  BaUlcar- 
natiot,  miodot,  und der IntelnCt/perH,  Halle,  1852; 
Luynes,  Niunitmatique  et  Interiptioni  Cypriotet, 
Paris,  1852.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CY'PSELA  (Kutf-fAa),  a  town  on  the  river 
Hebros  in  Thrace,  which  was  once  an  important 
place  on  the  via  Egnatia.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
modem  Iptala.  or  Chaptjlar,  near  Kahan.  (Strsb. 
pp.  322, 329;  PtoLiii.  U.  §  13;  Steph.  Byz.  a.*.; 
Ann.  Conm.  vii.  p.  204  ;  Liv.  xxxi.  16,  xxxviii. 
40, 41 ;  Mela,  ii.  2 ;  Plin.  iv.  18.)  [L.  S.] 

CY'PSELA  (Kiif«Xo:  Eth.  KuiftXmii),  a  fortress 
in  the  district  of  Parrhasia  in  Arcadia,  which  was  oc- 
cupied and  fortified  by  the  Hantineians  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  in  order  to  aimoy  the  Lacedaemonian 
district  Sciritis.  (Thnc.  v.  33.)  Kiepert,  in  his 
map,  identifies  Cypsela  with  Basilis,  since  the  latter 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Cypselus :  the  only 
objection  to  this  conjecture  is  the  distance  of  CypeeU 
from  the  district  Soritis.    [Basius.] 

CYPTA'SIA  (Kinrroiria),  a  place  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  (PtoL  v.  4),  apparently  the  same 
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which  th«  Table  places  7  miles  Gram  Sinope  oo  the 
road  to  Amisiu,  under  tlw  oame  of  Cloptasa.  Ha- 
milton {Retearcha,  ^.  toL  i.  p.  306)  sapposes  that 
it  majr  be  a  place  on  the  cout  now  called  Choban- 
far.  [G.L.] 

CYRA  [Ctbmchata]. 
CYKAUNIS.     [Ckrciha.] 
CYBBE  (Kiptri:  Elh.  Kvptau>t),  « city  of  Pam- 
phylia,  mentioned  b;  Hecataeua  in  UtAiia.  (Stepb. 
B.  ».r.)  [G.L.] 

CYBENAEI.  [Ctbbhaica.] 
CYRENA'ICA  (^  Kvpnndii  x^>  Herod.  It. 
199:  h  Kupriiiala,  Strab.  zrii.  p  837;  4  Kupq- 
mukl)  twttfxia,  PtoL  ir.  4 ;  Cyrenalca  ProTinda, 
Cjraiaica  Africa,  and  Cyreoalca  simply,  Mela,  i. 
8.  1 1 ;  Plin.  t.  5,  &c:  Adj.  Kvptirolxii,  especially 
with  reference  to  tlie  philoaophic  sect  foonded  by 
Aristippas,  4  Kiipi|Rite^  ^tAnro^Ia,  Stnb.  xrii. 
p.  837 ;  Diof;.  LaSrt.  ii.  85 ;  KvpiinuM,  CyrenaXcns, 
Cyrenaeiu,  Cyrenensis),  a  district,  and,  onder  the 
Bomans,  a  prorince  of  M.  Africa,  also  called,  from  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies,  Peittapolis  (n<iT(n«Xi>, 
PtoL;  Agathem.  ii  5),  Pektapous  Libtak 
(JlnrriToKa  AiSirit,  Joseph,  rii.  38 ;  Sext  Bnf. 
13),  and  PKirrAPOUTASA  Reoio  (Plin.  {.  c).* 
The  former  name  was  derived  from  Cyrene,  the 
capital  of  the  district;  and  the  latter  firam  its  fire 
chief  cities,  namely,  Ctrkse,  Babca,  Tei.-chkira 
(aft.  Arsinoe),  Hesperioes  (aft  Berenice),  and 
AroixoNiA,  which  was  at  first  the  port  of  Cyrene. 
The  names  may,  however,  be  distin^ished  from  one 
another;  Cyrenaica  denoting  the  whole  district  or 
province  in  its  widest  sense,  and  Pentapolis  being  a 
collective  name  for  the  five  cities  with  their  respec- 
tive territories. 

In  its  widest  sense  the  term  includes  the  whole 
of  the  coontiy  which  was  subject  to  Cyrene,  when 
that  city  was  most  fionrishing,  from  the  borders  of 
Carthage  on  the  W.  to  those  of  Egypt  on  the  E. 
On  both  sides,  as  was  natural  from  the  character  of 
the  intervening  deserts,  the  boundaries  varied.  On 
the  E.  they  seem  never  to  have  been  perfectly  de. 
fined,  being  placed  at  the  Chbksonesus  Maoha 
{fUu-«t-Ti«),  or  at  the  Catabathhus  Major 
{ifana  SoUom  or  Ataiet  et  Kdtira,  the  present 
boundary  of  Tripoli  and  Egypt),  according  as 
Marmarica  was  included  in  Cyrenaica  or  not.  On 
the  W.  the  boundary  was  fixed,  after  long  dis- 
putes, at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis.  [Abae 
PHII.AKIIOBUII.]  On  the  S.  the  nominal  limits  of 
the  country  reached  as  far  as  the  oasis  of  Phaza- 
lOA  (Feesm).  (Scyha,  p.  46 ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  838 ; 
Sta^Sam.  p.  451;  SaU.  Jug.  19  ;  Mela,  Plin. 
ILee.).  On  the  N.  the  shore  was  washed  by  that  part 
«f  the  Mediterranean  which  was  called  tlie  Libyan 
Sea  (LiBTCCK  Marx),  and  oo  the  W.  by  the 
Greater  Syrtis. 

But  the  district  actually  occupied  by  the  Greek 
colonists  comprised  only  the  table  land,  known  as 
the  plateau  of  Barca,  with  the  subjacent  coast.  It 
may  be  considered  as  beginning  at  the  N.  limit  of 
the  sandy  shores  of  the  Great  Syrtis  at  Bobbom 
Pb.  (Aot  Ttyomu,  S.  of  Ben-Ghat!),  between 
which  and  the  Chersonesns  Magna  the  country  pro- 
jects into  the  Mediterranean  in  the  form  of  a  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  whose  chord  is  above  150  miles 

*  It  is  also  called  "  Libya  about  Cyrene"  (Dion 
Cass.  liii.  12,  Kfitfr^  t<  lurit  AiSitis  T^t  mpl 
Kvfinir;  Act.  Apott.  Ii.  10,  rd  /i^  T^t  Ai$vi}t 
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tonjt,  and  its  arc  above  SOO,  lying  dnectly  oppoih 
to  the  Pelopooncsus,  at  the  distance  of  abont  100 
miles. 

From  its  position,  formatiao,  cGmate,  and  soil, 
this  region  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  detightA]  en 
the  snrfiue  of  the  globe.     Its  centre  iii  occupied  by 
a  moderately  elevated  table-land,  whose  edge  nns 
parallel  to  the  coast,  to  which  it  ankx  doiro  in  s 
succession  of  terraces,  clothed  with  verdnre,  mler- 
sected  by  moimtain  streams  miming  through  ravim 
filled  with  the  richest  v^etation,  well  watered  by 
frequent  rains,  exposed  to  the  cool  sea-breens  &an 
the  N.,  and  sheltered  by  the  mass  of  the  mounliiD 
from  the  sands  and  hot  winds  of  the  Sahara.    Tbt 
various    terraces  enjoyed  a  great  diveruty  of  cli- 
mates, and    produced  a  oomsponding  vatiely  of 
flowers,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  and  the  snccessiie 
harvests,  at  the  difierent  elevations,  lasted  for  ei^ht 
months  out  of  the  twelve.     (Herod,  iv.  198, 199; 
Diod.  UL  50:  Arrian.  Ind.  43;  Eustath.  ad  Dim. 
Perieg.  312.)     The  table  land  extends  some  70 
or  80  milea  in  breadth  between  the  Sahara  sod  tht 
coast,  but  it  is  only  on  its  N.  and  NW.  dapet  thst 
it  enjoys  the  physioU  advantages  now  described,  and 
on  account  ot  which  it  is  called  to  this  day  JM 
Ahdar  —  L  e.  the  Greem  Motmtain.    Amoiig  its 
products  are  enumerated  txm,  oil,  wine,  all  ki^  of 
fruits,  especially  dates,  figs,  and   almonds  (Scyl. 
p.  46 ;    Diod.  iii  49  ;   Plin.  xiii  4.  a.  9,  xvil  Sa 
§  4;  Synes.  £pitt.  133,  147);  cocnmbers  (Flin.ix. 
1.  s.  3),  truffles  Qiiiru,  Ath.  ii.  p.  62 ;  PUn.  xii.  3. 
s.  12);   cabbage  (Ath.  i  p.  27,  iii  p.  100),  box 
(Tbeophr.  Hitt.  PUmt.  iii   15),  safiron  (Ath.  iv. 
p.  682;  Plin.  xxi  6.  s.  17;    Synes.  Epiit.  133X 
flowers  from  which  exquisite  p«f  nmee  were  extracted 
(Theopbr.  if.  i>.  vi  6;  Ath.  xv.  p.  689;  Plin.  xxi 
4.  s.  10) ;  and  a  very  rare  pbnt,  for  which  the 
country  was  especially  celebrated,  namely,  SSpiim, 
or  kuerpilmRi,  the  plant  which  produced  the  gum 
resin,  called  later  (oris  Kiipi)Muai),  which  was  in 
the  highest  esteem  among  the  aocaent  phyddaos 
(Herod,  iv.  169;  Dioscor.  iii  84;  Tbeophr.  B.P.n. 
3;  Arrian.  .iaofr. iii  38;  Strab.  ii  p.  131;  Plin.ii. 
3.  s.  15,  xix.  3.  s.  1,  xxii  83;  Plaut  Bui.  ii  2. 
16  ;    Eckbel,  Doctr.  Nun.   Vet.  toL  It.  p.  119; 
Mionnet,  Deter,  de  Med.  voL  vi  pp.  373,  feU.:  the 
pUmt,  which  had  already  become  scarce  in  the  tine 
of  the  Romans,  is  now  found  in  abundance:  Delia 
Cella,    Viaggio  da  Tripoli,  &c;    Pacbo^   Foy^ 
daat  la  Marmariqae,  &C.,  p.  250).     The  district 
was  also  &mous  for  its  honey  (Synes.  EpitL  147); 
its  horses,  large  studs  of  which  were  kept  at  Cyrens 
and  at  Bares  (Find.  Pyth.  iv.  2,  Ath.  iii.  f.  100; 
Dionys.  Perieg.  213;  Synes.  EpitL  40;  Dkxi  xirii 
49;  StraK  xvii.  p.  837;  Steph.  B.  p.  15S),  and  its 
ostriches   (Synes.  Ep^.  133).     As   some   check 
upon  all  these  advantages,  the  country  was  terribly 
subject  to  the  annual  ravages  of  locusts  (Plin.  xi 
29.  s.  35;  Liv.  Epit.  Ix.;  JuL  Obeeq.  90;  Oras.  r. 
II ;  Synes.  EpitL  58);  and  the  great  abundance  of 
natural  gifts  disposed  the  inhabitants  to  luxniy. 

The  native  Libyan  tribes,  who  are  mentiooed  B 
inhabiting  the  country  in  the  earliest  known  times, 
were  the  Acschisab  oo  the  W.,  the  Asbtstax  in 
the  centre,  and  the  Giuoammab  on  the  £.;  bnt  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus  these  pe(^)les  had  already  been 
driven  into  the  interior  by  the  Greek  settlers ;  and, 
during  the  whole  period  of  ancient  history,  Cyre- 
naica is  essentially  a  part  of  the  Hdlenic  worid. 
(A  few  other  tribes  an  mentiaDed  by  Ptokmy,  iv.  4. 
a.  10.)    The  fint  Greek  scttlemeut,  of  which  «• 
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hnt  anj  dear  accoont,  ms  effected  by  Battds 
(Diet  of  Bug.  :  v.).  who  led  a  colony  from  the 
island  of  Tbera,  and  first  established  himself  on  the 
island  of  Phtea  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  district, 
and  aftenrards  built  Ctkekk  (b.c.  631).  The 
dynasty,  which  he  there  founded,  governed  the 
country  during  8  reigns,  though  with  comparatively 
little  power  over  some  of  the  other  Greek  cities.  Of 
these  the  earliest  were  Tkuchkira  and  Hbspkrides, 
-then  Barca,  a  colony  from  Cyrene;  and  these,  with 
Cyrene  itself  and  its  port  Apoux>NU,  formed  the 
original  Lybian  Pentapolis.  The  comparative  inde- 
pendence of  Barca,  and  the  injury  inflicted  on  the 
coontry  by  the  Fenian  invasion  under  Cambyses, 
diminished  the  power  of  the  later  kings  of  Cyrene, 
and  at  last  the  dynasty  was  overthrown,  and  a  re- 
pablic  established  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury B.&  [Cyrkne].  When  Alexander  invaded 
Kgypt  the  Cyrenaeans  made  an  alliance  with  him 
(Diod.  xvii.  49 ;  Curt  iv.  7).  The  country  was  made 
Butyjeet  to  Egypt  by  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  b.  c. 
321.  (Died.  xriiL  19—21,  xx. 40;  Justin.  xUi.  6.) 
It  appean  to  have  flourished  under  the  Ptolemies, 
who  pursued  their  usual  policy  of  raising  new  cities 
at  the  expense  of  the  ancient  ones,  or  restoring  the 
latter  under  new  names.  Thus  Hesperides  became 
Berenice,  Tencheirs  was  called  Arsinog,  Barca  was  en- 
tirely eclipsed  by  its  port  which  was  raised  into  a 
city  under  the  name  of  PtolemaTs,  and  Cyrene  b^an 
to  decay  in  consequence  of  the  favours  conferred 
upon  its  port  Apollonia.  After  these  changes,  the 
term  Pentapolis,  which  became  the  common  name 
of  the  country,  refsrs  to  the  five  raties  of  Cyrene, 
Apollonia,  PtolemaTs,  Arsinoe,  and  Berenice.  The 
last  king  of  the  Egyptian  dynasty,  Apicm,  an  illegi- 
timate son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  (on  whose  death  in 
B.  c  1 17,  he  had  obtamed  the  government),  left  the 
coontry  to  the  Koraans  by  hu  testament,  in  the 
y«ar  B.  c.  95,  according  to  Livy,  though  Appian 
gives  a  later  date,  apparently  through  a  confusion 
with  the  time  of  its  erection  hito  a  Roman  province. 
(Uv.  Epit.  Ixx.;  Appian.  B.  C.  i.  Ill,  ifithr.  121 ; 
Justin,  xxxix.  5 ;  Eutxop.  vi.  1 1 ;  Sext.  Ruf.  13.)  At 
fint  the  Romans  granted  the  cities  their  freedom,  and 
bestowed  upon  them  the  former  royal  domain,  only 
exacting  a  tribute  (Cic  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  19);  but 
quarrels  soon  broke  out  between  the  different  states; 
and,  after  Lucullns  had  made,  by  order  of  SnUa,  a 
vain  attempt,  real  or  afiected,  to  reconcile  them 
(Pint.  Lucull.  2;  Joseph.  Aniiq.  xiv.  7.  §  2),  the 
Ramans  applied  their  usnal  last  remedy,  and  re- 
duced the  country  to  a  province,  under  the  name  of 
Cyrenaica  (probably  in  B.C.  75),  which  was  united 
with  Crete,  on  the  ctmqnest  of  that  island  by  Q. 
Hctellns  Creticns,  B.  c.  67  [Ckkta].  In  the  di- 
vision of  the  provinces  under  Augustas,  the  united 
province,  under  the  name  of  Cieta-Cyrene,  Creta  et 
Cyrene,  or  Creta  simply,  was  constituted  a  senatorial 
province,  under  the  government  of  a  propraetor,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  who  had  a  legatus,  and  one  if 
not  two  quaestors.  (Orelfi,  /aucr.  Nee.  3658, 3659; 
Bockh,  Corp-  ''"'<^-  Graee.  Mos.  2588,  3532, 
3548;  Oroter,  p.  415,  no.  5,  pw  471,  no.  6;  Eckhel, 
vol  It.  p.  126;  Tac  Atm.  iii.  38,  70  ;  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  840;  Senec  CoiOrm.  iv.  27;  Suet.  Vap.  2; 
Marqnardt,  Becker'i  Rim.  AlUrih.  vol  iii.  pt  I ,  p. 
333.)  Under  Constantino,  Crete  and  Cyrenaica 
were  made  separate  provinces;  the  latter  was  called 
Libya  Superior,  and  was  phiced  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  praeses.  (Biicking,  ifotU.  Dign.  vol.  i. 
p.  137;  Hiu^uaidt,  I.  c.)    It  should  be  oboerved 
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that,  under  the  Romans,  the  E.  boundary  of  the  pro- 
vince, which  divided  it  from  IIabmarica,  was 
formed  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  southwards  from 
AxYus,  a  town  somewhat  to  the  W.  of  the  Cherso- 
nesus  Magna. 

The  decline  of  the  country  in  prosperity  may  be 
dated  chiefly  from  the  reign  of  Tnyan,  when  the 
Jews,  large  numbecB  of  whom  had  settled  there  tmder 
the  Ptolemies  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xiv.  7,  c.  Apion. 
ii.  4;  Act,  Apott.  ii.  10),  rose  in  insurrection,  mas- 
sacred 220,000  Bomana  and  Cyrenaeans,  and  were 
put  down  with  gieat  diiSculty  and  much  slaughter. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  32.)  The  loss  of  population 
during  these  bloody  conflicts,  and  the  increasing 
weakness  of  the  whole  empn^  left  the  province  au 
easy  prey  to  the  Libyan  barbarians,  whose  attacks 
were  aided  by  the  ravages  of  locusts,  plagues,  and 
earthquakes.  The  su^ringa  of  the  Pentapolis  from 
these  causes  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  are 
pathetically  described  by  Synesius,  the  bishop  of 
Ptolemals,  in  an  extant  oiataon,  and  in  various  pas- 
sages of  his  letters  (Catattatu  4c.;  £put.  57,  78, 
125;  de  Regno,  p.  2),  and  at  a  bter  period  by  Pro> 
copins  (^Aedtf.  vi.  2).  InA.D.  616,  the  Persian 
Choeroes  overthrew  the  remains  of  tlie  Greek  colonies 
so  utterly,  as  to  leave  only  the  gleanings  of  the 
harvest  of  destruction  to  the  Arab  conquerors,  who 
finally  overran  the  countiy  in  a.  d.  647.  (Gibbon, 
vol.  viu.  p.  227,  vol.  ix.  p.  444,  foil.,  ed.  Mihnan.) 

For  the  purposes  of  descriptive  geography,  the 
Cyrcnaic  coast  must  be  divided  into  two  ports  at  the 
promontory  called  Boreuh  {Rom  Toyotua),  S.  of 
which,  along  the  E.  shore  of  the  Syrtis  Major,  were 
numerous  small  and  nnimportant  phices,  whose 
positions  are  very  difficult  to  determine  (Ptol.  iv.  4. 
§3;  SmTBs).M.oftliispromontoi7hyHESPERiDEB 
(aft.  Berenice:  Batghaa),  upon  the  little  stream 
called  Lathon,  the  only  river  in  the  country,  which 
took  its  rise  in  the  sand-hills  called  Hbrcuus 
Arenas,  and  near  it  the  little  hUce  called  Triton,  or 
Lacus  Hesperidum,  which  some  of  the  ancients  con- 
founded with  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis. 
[Triton.]  Following  the  curve  of  the  coast  to 
the  NE.,  we  come  to  Tbtcbeira  (aft.  Arsinoe, 
Taukra),  then  to  Ptoi.emai8  (Tolmeita),  originally 
the  port  of  Barca,  but  under  the  Ptolemies  the  chief 
of  the  Five  Cities:  Barca  itself  lay  about  12  miles 
inland:  the  next  important  position  on  the  coast  is 
the  promontory  and  village  of  Phtccs  {Rat  Sem  or 
Rtu-al-Razat),  the  N.-moet  headhind  of  the  part  of 
the  African  coast  E.  of  the  Lesser  SyrUs;  then 
Apollonia  (Maria  Soum),  the  former  port  of 
Cyrene,  which  lies  inland,  about  8  miles  from  the 
coast,  SE.  of  Phycus  and  SW.  of  Apollonia.  Further 
to  the  E.  was  the  port  called  Naustathmds  (J/arso- 
al-Halal,  at  Al  Nairom),  then  the  promontory 
ZEPHYKiim,  then  Dabsis  (Demo),  Axrus,  and 
the  Chersohesi's  Magna  (Ra»-at-Tgn),  where  the 
coast  formed  a  bay  (ff.  of  Bomba),  in  which  lay 
the  iskmd  of  Platka  (Bomba),  the  first  landing- 
place  of  the  colonists  fiom  Thera.  Another  little 
island  off  the  shore  near  Pr.  Zephyrinm  was  called 
Laea  or  the  bland  of  Aphrodite  (Aout  tj  'A^poilrtis 
rijiros,  Ptd.  iv.  4.  §  15:  Al  Hiera).  Ptolemy 
(§§  1 1 — 13)  mentions  a  large  number  of  places  in 
the  interior,  most  of  them  mere  villages,  and  none 
apparently  of  any  consequence,  except  Barca  and 
Cyrene.  Of  the  hills  which  run  parallel  to  the  coast, 
those  along  the  E.  shore  of  the  Syrtis  Major  were 
called  Hercuus  Arenas  ('HpaicKiovs  97y*s),  SW. 
ef  which  were  the  Velpi  M,  (vi  OBrXra  ipi)),  and 
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eouideriblj  to  th*  E.,  co  the  S.  finontier,  tht  Bab- 
COLICl'8  IL  (t^  BiuKoXaehr  Spot:  Ptol.  {.  c.  §  8). 
The  ossu  of  AuoiLA  wu  reckoned  as  beIonfi:inj;  to 
Crreiuics.  (Delia  Cells,  yiaggia  da  Tripoli  di  Bar- 
beria  alie  Fromtieri  OaidtntaU  dtU'  Egitto,  Genoa, 
1819;  Beechej,  Expedition  to  explon  lltt  N.  txxut 
of  Africa,  from  Tripoli  E.-uiard,  ^,  Loodon, 

1828,  4ta.;  Pacha,  Relation  itm  Voyage  dam  la 
Martutrique,  la  Ci/renaiqae,  4o-  Puia,    1827 — 

1829,  4to.;  Barth,  Wamdermffen  dmvi  dot  Ptt- 
niiche  und  KfrenaUck*  Kutlenland,  c  8,  Berlin, 
1849:  and  for  the  coioi,  Eckhel,  toL  It.  pp.  1 17, 
Ice)  [P.  S.] 

CYRICNE  or  CTRENAE  (i  KupVi).  Eth.  and 
Adj.  as  those  of  Ctrskaica:  Gkrnmak,  rerjr  large 
Ru.),  the  chief  citj  of  Ctrxicaica,  and  the  most 
important  Hellenic  colonj  in  Africa,  was  founded  in 
B.  c.  631  bj  Battns  and  a  body  of  Dorian  colonists 
from  the  island  of  Thera.     (The  date  is  rarionslj 
■tated,  bat  the  eyidenee  prepoodentes  greatly  in 
&Toar  of  that  now  pna;  Clinton,  F.  ff.  toI.  L  «.  o.: 
ibr  the  details  of  the  enterprise,  and  of  the  subseqaent 
histiiry  of  the  hoose  of  Battns,  see  Diet.  ofBiog.  t.v. 
Batttu,  and  Qrote,  ffirt.of  Greece,  toI.it.  piSQ,  seq.) 
The  colonists,  saiiinj;  to  the  then  almost  onknoim 
ahores  of  Libya,  in  obedience  to  the  Delphic  oracle, 
took  possession  first  of  the  island  of  Platea,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Bomba,  which  they  seem  to  bare  mistaken 
for  the  mainUud.     Hence,  ai^r  two  years  of  snfier- 
ing,  and  after  again  consulting  tho  oracle,  they 
removed  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  resided  in  the 
well -wooded  district  of  Ann*  for  six  yean;  at  the 
end  of  which  time  some  of  the  native  Libyans  per- 
(uaded  them  to  leave  it  fir  a  better  locality,  and 
conducted  them  through  the  region  of  Irasa,  to  the 
actual  site  of  Cyrene.     Though  Irasa  was  deemed 
10  delectable  a  region  that  the  Libyan  gnides  were 
aaid  to  hare  led  the  Greeks  through  it  in  the  night 
lest  they  should  settle  there,  the  spot  at  which  their 
journey  ended  is  scarcely  infericr  for  beauty  and 
fertility  to  any  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.     In  the 
very  middle  of  that "  projecting  bosom  of  the  African 
coast  **  (as  Grote  well  calls  it),  which  has  been  de- 
scribed under  Cticknaica,  on  the  edge  of  the  upper 
of  two  of  the  terraces,  by  which  the  table-land  sinks 
down  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  a  spot  backed  by  the 
monntains  on  the  S.  and  in  full  view  of  the  sea 
towards  the  N.,  and  thus  sheltered  from  the  fiery 
blasts  of  the  desert,  while  open  to  the  cool  sea  breezes, 
at  the  distance  of  10  miles  from  the  shores  and  at 
the  height  of  about  1800  feet,  an  inexhaustible  spring 
bursts  forth  amidst  luxuriant  T^etation,  and  ponn 
its  waten  down  to  the  Mediterranean  through  a  most 
beautiful  ravine.     Over  this  spring  which  they  con- 
secrated to  Apollo,  the  great  deity  of  their  race 
(hence  'Aw6KKans  Kfl^|l>J|,  Callim.  m  Apolt.  88), 
the  colonists  built  their  new  city,  and  called  it  Cyrene 
from  Cyie  the  name  of  the  fountain.     At  a  later 
period  an  elegant  mythology  connected  the  fountain 
with  the  god,  and  reUted  how  Cyrene,  a  Thessallan 
nymph,  beloved  of  Apollo,  wax  carried  by  him  to 
Africa,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  swans.     (MUIIer,  Do- 
rians, Bk.  ii.  c  3.  §  7.) 

The  site  of  Cyrene  was  in  the  territoiy  of  the 
Libyans  named  Asbtstae;  and  with  them  the 
Greek  settlers  seem  from  the  first  to  have  been  on 
terms  of  friendship  very  similar  to  those  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  Carthaginians  and  their  Libyan 
neighbours.  The  Greeks  had  the  immense  advanta^ 
of  commanding  the  abundant  springs  and  fertile 
,ffleado^v3  to  which  the  Libyans  were  compelled  to 
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remi  irfaen  fhe  npidiei  of  the  lea  frvmrad  Tegiom 
further  inland  began  to  &iL  A  close  comectias  sooi 
grew  up  between  the  natives  and  the  Greek  aettlos; 
and  not  only  did  the  fimner  imitate  the  custinu  of 
the  Utter  (Herod,  iv.  170);  but  the  two  rMes  eo- 
alesoed  to  a  moeh  greater  extent  than  was  usoal  ia 
such  cases.  It  is  very  important  to  remember  this 
fact,  that  the  population  of  Cyrene  had  a  very  laip 
admixture  of  Libyan  bknd  by  the  marriagea  <i  tk 
eariy  settlers  with  Libyan  wi\-es  (Herod,  iv.  186 — 
189;  Grote,  ToL  iv.  p.  53).  The  remark  appUei 
even  to  the  royal  family ;  and,  if  we  were  to  belien 
Herodotoa,  the  veiy  name  of  Batttu,  which  was  bonw 
by  the  founder,  and  by  his  anccessors  alteniattly 
with  the  Greek  name  Arcesilaiis,  was  Libyan,  ugni- 
fying  img;  and  we  have  another  example  in  that  of 
Abair,  king  of  Barca.  For  the  rest,  the  Libnas 
seem  to  have  fumed  a  body  of  sulgect  and  tributary 
Perioeci  (Herod,  iv.  161).  They  were  altogetlicr 
excluded  from  political  poww,  which,  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  constitutian  of  the  other  states  of 
Spartan  origin,  was  in  the  hands  exclusivriy  of  the 
descendants  from  the  original  settlers,  a  rather  of 
those  of  them  who  had  already  beoi  among  the 
ruling  class  in  the  mother  state  of  Thera. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Battiadaa  huted  daring  the 
greater  part  of  two  oentniies,  from  b.  a  630  te 
somewhere  between  460  and  430;  and  oompriied 
eight  kings  bearing  the  names  of  Battos  and  Arce- 
silaiis alternately;  and  a  Delphic  oracle  was  qtuXed 
to  Herodotus  as  having  defined  both  the  names  and 
nambers.     (Herod,  iv.  163.)    Of  Battus  L,  b.  c 
630 — 590,  it  need  only  be  said  that  his  memny  was 
held  in  the  highest  honour,  not  only  as  the  founder 
of  the  city,  bat  also  for  the  benefits  he  conferred  upoa 
it  during  his  long  reign.     He  was  worshipped  as  a 
hero  by  his  inbject*.  who  showed  his  grave,  qait 
from  those  of  the  sacoeeding  kings,  whete  the  Agon 
was  joined  by  the  road  (ffmipen^  Mis),  which  be 
made  for  the  procession  to  the  temple  of  ApoUo. 
(Pind.  Pylh.  v.;  CaUim.  Hfnm.  in  ApolL  77;  Psas- 
iii.  14,  x.lS;Catall.viL6;Diod.  fscerptd^Ftrt 
et  Vit  p.  332.)    Nothing  of  importance  is  recorded 
in  the  reign  of  hit  soo,  AirsesUa&s  I.,  about  b.  a 
590 — 574;  hot  that  of  hia  saccessor,  Battus  IL 
(aboat  B.  o-  574 — 554),  somamed  the  Prospermi, 
marks  the  roost  important  period  of  the  moittrcfay; 
nothing  less,  in  fact,  than  a  new  odoniiation.    As 
invitation  was  issued  to  all  Greeks,  without  dittbe- 
tion  of  race,  to  come  and  settle  at  Cyrene,  on  tbs 
promise  of  an  allotment  of  lands.    It  seems  probable 
that  the  city  of  Apollonia,  the  port  of  Cyrene,  owed 
its  foundation  to  this  accession  of  immigiants,  vba 
arrived  by  sea  direct,  and  not,  like  the  first  ooionisli, 
by  the  circuitous  land  route  from  the  Gtdfof  Bomia. 
(Grote,  p.  55.)     The  lands  promised  to  the  new 
settlers  had  of  coarse  to  be  taken  from  the  natiTts, 
whose  general  position  also  was  naturally  altered  for 
the  wone  by  the  growing  power  of  the  city.    Tbe 
Libyans,  therefore,  revolted,  and  transfiBrnd  thor 
allegiance  to  Apnea,  king  of  Egypt,  who  sent  sa 
army  to  their  aid  ;  but  the  Egyptians  were  met  by 
the  Cyrenaeans  in  Irasa,  and  were  almost  entirely 
cut  to  pieces.     This  conflict  is  memorable  as  tiM 
first  hotiile  meeting  of  Greeks  with  Egyptians,  tsd 
also  as  tbe  proximate  cause  of  the  overtbio*  d 
Apnea.   Under  Amasis,  however,  a  dose  alliance  mi 
formed  between  Egypt  and  Cyrene,  and  the  ^Tptiaa 
king  took  his  wife  Ladice  from  the  house  of  B^tu. 
(Herod,  it   180—181.)      The  misfortunes  of  the 
.monarchy  began  in  the  reign  of  ArccsilaGs  IL,  the 
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SOD  of  Bating  11^  abont  B.  c.  554 — 544,  whose  tr- 
rum/  cMued  the  secMMon  of  his  brothers,  the  foun- 
datko  of  Barca,  and  the  revolt  of  a  large  number  of 
the  Libyan  Perioed,  in  a  conflict  irith  whom  no  less 
than  7000  hopUtes  were  slain  ;«nd  tlie  king  was 
sooo  afterwards  strangled  hj  bis  brother  Learchns. 
To  this  loss  of  prestige,  bis  successor,  Battns  III. 
added  the  disqnalificatian  of  lameness.     The  Cjre- 
naeans,  under  the  advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  called 
in  the  aid  of  Demonax,  a  Hantineian,  who  drew  np 
for  them  a  new  constitution;  by  which  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  royal  boose  on  the  people  were  more 
than  recovered,  and  the  lung  was  reduced  to  poUtical 
insignificance,  retaining,  however,  the  landed  domain 
as  his  private  property,  and  also  his  sacerdotal  fiino- 
tioDS.     The  political  power,  in  which,  it  wotUd  seem, 
none  but  the  descendants  of  the  original  colonists 
bad  any  share,  was  now  extended  to  the  whole  Greek 
population,  who  were  divided  by  Demonax  into  three 
tribee;  —  (1.)  The  Theraeans,  to  whom  were  still 
attached  the  Libyan  Perioed :  (2)  Greeks  from  Pe- 
loponnesos  and  Crete:  (3)  Gredcs  from  the  other 
islands  of  the  Aegean:  and  a  senate  was  also  con- 
stitnted,  of  which  the  king  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
sident.    (Herod,  ir.  161,  165.)     In  other  respects 
the  canstituti(Hi  seems  to  have  resembled  that  of 
Sparta,  which  was,  thrwigh  Thera,  the  original  me- 
tropolis of  Gyrene.     We  read  of  Eph(ns,  who  pun- 
ished with  atimia  Utigions  people  and  impostors,  and 
of  a  body  of  300  armed  police,  similar  to  the  Uippeis 
atSp*rta(HeracIeid.Pont.4;Hesych.s,e.TpuucdTUM; 
Eostath.  ad  Bom.  Od.  pt  303;  Grate,  pp.  59,  60; 
MBUer,- i>or.  Bk.  iu.  c  4.  §  5,  c  7  §  1.  c  9.  §  13.) 
After  the  time  of  Battus  III.,  his  son  Arcesihifls  III. 
and  bis  mother  Pheretime  attempted  to  overturn  the 
new  ctsistitution,  and  to  re-establish  despotism.  Their 
first  efforts  led  to  their  defeat  and  exile;  but  Arce- 
silafis  returned  at  the  head  of  a  new  body  of  emi- 
grants, chiefly  from  Ionia,  took  Gyrene,  arui  executed 
cruel  vengeance  upon  his  opponents.    Whether  from 
a  desire  to  omfirm  his  position,  or  amply  from  dread 
of  the  Persian  power,  he  sent  to  Memphis  to  make 
his  snbmissioD  to  Gambyses,  and  to  ofier  him  an 
annnal  tribute,  as  well  as  a  present;  the  500  minae 
which  formed  the  latter  were  deemed  by  Cambyaes 
so  inadequate,  that  he  flung  them  contemptuously  to 
bis  soldiers.     After  these  things,  according  to  the 
motive  assigned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  163,  164),  Arce- 
silaBs  became  sensible  that  he  had  disobeyed  the 
Delphic  Oracle,  which,  in  sanctioning  bis  return,  had 
enjnned  moderation  in  the  hoar  of  snccess;  and,  to 
avoid  the  divine  wrath,  he  retired  &om  Gyrene  to 
Barca,  which  was  governed  by  his  father-in-law, 
Alazir.    His  murder  there,  and  the  vengeance  taken 
on  the  Barcaeans  by  bis  mother  Pheretime,  by  the 
aid  of  a  Persian  army,  sent  by  Aryandes,  the  satrap 
of  Egypt,  are  related  under  Barca.     Though  the 
Persians  ravaged  a  great  port  of  the  country,  and 
extended  their  conquests  beyond  Barca  as  fiir  as 
Hesperides,  and  though  they  were  even  inclined  to 
attack  Gyrene  on  their  way  back  to  Egypt,  they 
left  the  city  unmolested  (Herod,  iv.  203, 204).  The 
eOect  of  these  events  on  the  constitution  of  Gyrene 
is  thus  described  by  Grote  (vol  iv.  p.  66):  "  The 
victory  of  the  third  Arcesilaiis,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Battiads  broke  up  the  equitable  constitution 
established  by  Demonax.     His  triple  classification 
into  tribes  must  have  been  completely  remodelled, 
though  we  do  not  know  how;  for  the  number  of  new 
colonists   whom  Arcesilaiis  introduced  must  have 
nectirilated  >  fiesh  distribution  of  land,  and  it  is 
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ezfremdy  doobtfol  whether  the  relation  of  the 
Theraean  class  of  citizens  with  their  Perioeci,  as  es- 
tablished by  Demonax,  still  continued  to  subsist.  It 
is  necessary  to  notice  thi:i  fact,  because  the  arrange- 
ments of  Demonax  are  spoken  of  by  some  authors  as 
if  they  formed  the  permanent  constitution  of  Cyrene; 
whereas  they  cannot  have  outlived  the  restoration  of 
the  Battiads,  nor  can  they  even  have  been  revived 
after  that  dynasty  was  finally  expelled,  since  the 
number  of  new  dtizens  and  the  large  change  of 
property,  introdoced  by  Arcesihtts  III.,  would 
render  them  inapplicable  to  the  subsequent  city." 
Meanwhile  "anther  Battns  and  another  Arce^l- 
laUs  have  to  intervene  before  the  glass  of  this 
worthless  dynasty  is  run  out."  Of  Battus  IV.,  snr- 
named  the  Handsome,  nothing  needs  to  be  said;  but 
Arcesilaiis  IV.  has  obtained  a  place,  by  the  merits  of 
the  Libyan  breed  of  horses  rather  than  by  his  own, 
in  the  poetry  of  Pindar,  who,  while  celebrating  the 
king's  victories  in  the  chariot  race  (b.  c.  460),  at 
the  same  time  expostulates  with  him  for  that  tyranny 
which  soon  destroyed  his  dynasty.  (Pind.  Pyth.  iv. 
V.)  It  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of  this  prince 
to  destroy  the  nobles  of  the  state,  and  to  support 
himself  by  a  mercenary  army.  How  he  came  to  his 
end  is  unknown;  but  after  his  death  a  republic  was 
established  at  Cyrene,  and  his  son  Battus  fled  to 
Hesperides,  where  he  was  murdered,  and  his  head 
was  thrown  into  the  sea;  a  significant  symbol  of  the 
utter  extinction  of  the  dynasty.  This  was  probably 
about  B.  c.  450. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  new  repnblio  we  have 
very  little  information.  As  to  its  bans,  we  are 
only  told  that  the  number  of  the  tribes  uid  phra- 
triae  was  increased  (Atistot,  Polit.  vi.  4) ;  and,  as 
to  its  working,  that  the  constant  increase  of  the 
democratic  element  led  to  violent  party  contests 
(ibid.)j  in  the  course  of  which  various  tyrants  ob- 
tained power  in  the  state,  among  whom  are  named 
Ariston  and  Nicocrates.  (Died.  Sic.  xiv.  34;  Pint. 
de  Virl.  MuL;  Polyaen.  StnU.  viii.  38.)  The  Gy- 
renaeans  condnded  a  treaty  with  Alexander  the 
Great  (Diod.  xviL  49;  Curt.  iv.  7),  after  whuso 
death  the  whole  ootmtry  became  a  dependency  of 
Egypt,  and  snheequently  a  province  of  the  Soman 
empire.  [Ctrenaica.J  The  fiivours  bestowed  on 
Apoixonia,  its  port,  under  the  Ptolemies,  greatly 
dinunished  the  importance  of  Cyrene,  which  gra- 
dually sank  under  the  cohunities  which  it  shared 
with  the  whole  country.  Under  the  Bomans  it  was 
a  colony,  with  the  surname  of  Flavla.  (Eoseb. 
Chron.;  Eckhel,  vol.  iv.  pp.  127,  foil.) 

At  the  height  of  its  prosperity  Gyrene  possessed 
an  extensive  commerce  with  Greece  and  Egypt, 
especially  in  ritphiwn  :  with  Carthage,  its  relations 
were  always  on  a  footing  of  great  distrust,  and  its 
commerce  on  the  W.  frontier  was  conducted  en- 
tirely by  smuggling.  At  what  period  its  dominion 
over  the  Libyan  tribes  was  extended  so  far  as  to 
meet  that  of  Carthage  at  the  bottom  of  the  Greater 
Syrtis  is  disputed  [Akae  Philaesoruu]  ;  some 
referring  it  to  the  republican  age,  others  to  the 
period  of  the  Ptolemies.  (Grote,  vol.  iv.  p.  48,  holds 
the  hitter  opinion.) 

Cyrene  bdds  a  distinguished  place  in  the  records 
of  Hellenic  intellect.  As  early  as  the  time  of 
Herodotus  it  was  celebrated  for  its  physicians 
(Herod,  iii.  131);  it  gave  its  name  to  a  philosophic 
sect  founded  by  one  of  its  sons,  Aristippus;  another, 
Gomeades,  was  the  founder  of  the  Thiid  or  New 
Academy  at  Athens;  and  it  was  also  the  birthplace 
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of  the  poet  CiUimacboa,  who  boutcd  •  deieant  finn 
the  rojr&I  home  of  Battns,  as  did  the  eloqnent 
rhetoricun  Sjnesios,  vho  aflierwards  bocmme  bishi^ 
vt'  ApoUuoia. 

The  raina  of  CyrexM,  though  terribly  de&oed,  we 
Ycrjr  extensiTe,  ud  contain  remaina  of  streeta,  aqu»- 
ducts,  temples,  theatres,  aod  tombs,  with  inscrip- 
tiuna,  fngments  of  acnlptnic,  and  traces  of  paiot- 
iiij^  In  the  face  of  the  terrace,  od  which  the  city 
stands,  is  a  rast  sabterraoeoos  necropolis;  and  the 
ruad  connectiog  Cjreoe  with  its  port,  ApoUonia,  still 
exists.  The  remains  do  not,  howerer,  enable  Ds  to 
11  lake  oat  the  topography  of  the  citj  with  sufficient 
exactness.  We  learn  from  Herodotus  (iv.  164)  and 
Uiodoms  (xiz.  79)  that  the  Acropolis  was  sor- 
rxMinded  with  water.  The  ruins  are  fully  described 
by  DeUa  Cella  (pp.  138,  foil.),  Pacho  (pp.  191,  foil.), 
audBarth(pL4-Jl,falL). 

The  coins  of  Cyrene  are  nmneroos.  In  the  second 
of  the  two  specimens  here  annexed  the  obreise  re- 
presents the  head  of  2eaa  Anunon  and  the  reverse 
the  tUpimm,  which  funned  the  chief  article  in  the 
export  trade  of  Cyrene.  [P.  S.] 


corns  OF  CTBEXE. 

CYRETIE  (Kvplirii),  is  one  of  several  unknown 
towns,  which  Stephanos  («.  v.)  assigns  to  Msssalia 
If  these  notices  of  his  are  true  (see  'AAotW;,  'Afort«), 
Massalia  had  dependencies,  of  which  there  remains 
no  record  except  the  names.  [G.  L.] 

CYRKSCHATA  (Kup«rx«TO,  Ptol.  vi.  12.  §  5; 
Amm.  Marc,  ixiii.  6;  riKipo.  Strab.xi.  517;  Cyro- 
polis  and  Cyrcschata,  Steph.  B.;  Cyropolis,  Arrian, 
A  nab.  ir.  3 ;  Cnrt.  vii.  6),  a  town  of  considerable  im- 
portance, sitnated  on  the  Jaxaites  (now  Siho»)  in 
Siediana.  Accordinj;  to  Arrian,  the  rirer  ran  thron^h 
the  middle  of  it  Its  fonndation  was  traditionally 
attributed  to  Cyrus,  and  it  derived  its  name  from 
bein^  supposed  to  be  on  the  extreme  limits  of  that 
conqueror  9  empire.  It  sustained  a  memorable  sie^, 
which  is  fully  narrated  by  Arrian  aod  Curtius,  when 
Alexander  the  Gi«at  ioTaded  Sofrdiaoa,  and  was 
evidently  from  their  accounts  a  place  of  considerable 
strength.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  difierent 
Dames  of  Cyra,  Cyropolis  and  Cyreschafa  represent 
one  and  the  same  town.  Wilson  (^Ariana,  p.  165) 
has  not  been  able  to  identify  any  rains  with  the  site 
of  this  city.  Berkelios  in  his  notes  to  Steph.  Byx 
has  attempted  to  show  that  the  name  Cyrcschata  is 
a  corruption  of  Kyreserta,  on  the  analopy  of  Tignu 
nooertaandVoli^esocerta;  but  the  derivation  which 
Strabo  (/.  c)  has  eireD,  seems  to  ns  the  most  pro- 
Uble.  [V.] 


CTBEHESnCA. 

CTRETIAE  (Xuper/ai,  PtoL  iiL  13.  §  44:  Slk 
Kvperifis,  KuprruuoSf  /nscr.,  Cyretiensis),  a  town 
of  Perrhaebia  in  Thessaly,  ftequently  mentioDed  in 
the  Soman  wars  m  Greene.  It  was  plondend  by 
the  Aetolians,  b.  c  200  (Liv.  xxxi.  41),  wh  taka 
by  Antiochns,  B.  c  191,  bat  recovered  by  H.  Ba^ 
bins  and  Philip  in  the  same  year  (xxxvi.  10,  \3\ 
and  was  occnpied  by  Perseus  in  b.  &  171  (xliL 
53).  It  was  sitnated  upon  a  small  tiibntary  <^  the 
Titaresius  at  the  modem  village  of  JHeptmibt. 
Its  acropolis  occupied  the  hill,  on  which  now  stands 
the  eburch  of  St.  George,  where  Leake  found  >ev«- 
ral  inscriptions,  among  wliich  is  a  poblic  letter  in 
Greek,  addressed  to  the  Tagi  (magistrates)  and  dty 
of  this  Cyretieuses  by  T.  Quinctins  Flaminisni, 
when  he  commanded  the  Boinan  armies  in  Greece. 
(Leake,  Norihtm  Gretee,  voL  iv.  p.  304.) 

CVRI  CAMPUS  (t&  Kipou  ireSIar),  a  piaia  in 
Phiygia,  the  position  of  which  is  not  well  described 
by  Strabo  (p.  629).  Leake  placts  it  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Uermns,  north  of  the  Cataoecanmew. 
See  also  Hamilton  (London  Ctog.  Jornn.  vol.  viii. 
p.  143).     The  phce  is  uncertain.  [G.  L.] 

CYRI  CASTRA  (rh  Kipmi  rrpariwtSor). 
Strabo  (p.  .539)  seems  to  mean  that  Maiaca  [Cae- 
sareia]  is  6  days'  journey  from  the  CiUctan  Pylse 
and  the  Camp  of  Cyrus,  as  the  passage  stands  ia 
Caaaubon's  text.  Xemqihon  (Anab.  L  S.  §  SO)  ssts 
that  Cyrus  halted  at  Dana  for  three  days  before  be 
crossed  from  Cappadoda  into  Cilida.  Ariian  (Anai. 
ii.4.  §  3)  says  that  Alexander,  advancing  tonids  the 
Cilidan  Pylae  firam  the  north,  "came  to  the  en- 
campinent  of  the  Cyras  who  was  with  Xenophon;' 
and  he  seems  to  mean  Dana.  Cnrtins  (iii.  4)  ays 
that,  on  bis  road  to  Cilicia,  Alexander  came  to  tin 
country  which  is  called  Castra  Cyri ;  and  he  adds 
that  Cyrus  had  encamped  there  when  he  was  march- 
mg  af^lnst  Croesus,  which  is  a  singular  hlmidei^ 
He  further  says,  that  the  Castn  were  50  stadia  finn 
Ihe  Cilidan  Pylae;  but  that  is  nut  bne,  if  Dsna  a 
TyansL  As  Xenophon  mentions  no  halting-pba 
between  Dana  and  the  Pylae,  Anian,  who  hia  no 
anthority  except  Xenophon's  text,  calls  Daaa  the 
Camp  of  Cyrus.  Xenophon  does  not  state  the  dis- 
tance between  Dana  and  the  Pylae.  The  pasaa)!C  m 
Strabo  is  evidently  conupL  [G-I>] 

CYRNUS  (KiJprat),  a  town  in  Eaboea,  io  the 
territory  of  Carystus.     (Herod,  ix.  105.) 

C  YRCPOLl'S  (Kiip<5««\ii,  PtoL  vL  2.  §  2.  vSL  2L 
§8 ;  Amm.  Marc.  xxiii.6),atown  in  Media  Atropatem, 
between  the  rivers  Cyrus  and  Amardns.  Salmasiia 
(m  SoUn.  p.  840)  has  denied  the  separate  existence 
of  this  town,  and  ccatends  that  it  ia  the  same  ai 
Cyreschata  on  the  Jaxartes,  asserting  that  the  antho- 
rity of  Ammianus  is  of  no  weight,  as  he  genenlly 
folkms  Ptolemy.  There  seems,  however,  no  pft 
force  in  thb  argument,  and,  if  there  were  any  dis- 
trict in  which  we  might  naturally  expect  to  find  a 
city  called  after  Cyrus,  it  would  surely  be  that  with 
which  be  was  immediately  connected  during  his 
whole  life.  [V.] 

CYRRHE'STICA  (Ki#i^rrK^i,  Ptol  v.  IJ  ; 
Polyb.  V.  10  ;  Dion.  Cass.  xliz.  20  :  the  leadings 
Ku^iaruHi  and  Ki/piaruck  are  errors  of  the  tran- 
scribers ;  Cic  ad  AU.  v.  18  ;  Pliu.  v.  23  ;  Tst 
Arm.  iL  57  :  Etk.  Kvffti<ntS),  a  district  <f  Sy- 
ria which  appears  to  have  owed  ita  name  to  tbt 
Macedonian  occnpatjca  of  the  country.  It  w 
between  the  plain  of  Antjoch,  and  was  boondfd  on 
the  E.  by  the  Euphrates,  and  on  the  W.  by  Amuu 
ai>d  Commagene  ;  to  the  S.  it  extended  a  bt  » 
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tbe  daaart.  Thb  fertilo,  wdl-w&tend,  and  thkkly 
peopled  district  (Strab.  xri.  p.  751)  occupied  the 
right  baolc  of  the  Euphrates,  where  the  river  in- 
clines rather  eaetwatd  of  S.  It  was  the  scene  of 
tlie  campaign  in  which  Ventidins  defeated  the  Par- 
thian Pacores  and  avenged  the  manes  of  Orassus 
and  the  Koman  army  wliich  had  &Uen  at  Carrtiae. 
Cnimtantine  nnited  it  with  Comuaoiihb  under  the 
name  of  Eophbatehsis.  The  chief  towns  of 
C-TRBHEsncA  were  Hibbapous,  Zeuoha,  Euko- 
TVB,  BiBTHA,  Beboea,  Batnak,  and  Ctrrhos. 
(Ritter,  Srdimde,  vol.  x.  p.  928.)       [E.  B.  J.] 

ClfKBHUS.  1.  (Kiif^s,  Thno.  ii.  100;  Kiptos, 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  39),  a  town  in  Macedonia.  Sitalces 
penetrated  into  Macedonia  to  the  left  of  Cyrrhoa 
aritl  Pella.  (Thoc.  I.  e.)  Hence  it  would  seem  that 
Cyrrhus  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the  latter 
oitf.  It  is  probably  the  same  place  as  the  Scuiio  of 
the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  and  the  present  Vittritza, 
(Tafiil,  Via  Egnat.  Part.  Oecid.  p.  51.)  In  Leake's 
map  a  Paleohutro,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  road 
lietween  Pella  and  Edessa,  occupies  the  site  of 
Cyrrhos.  (Comp.  Leake,  Nortk.  Grtece,  voL  iil 
p.  269.) 

2.  A  town  of  Syria  situated  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Taurus,  80  M.  P.  to  the  NE.  of  Antioch  (Peirt. 
Tab.),  and  44  M.  P.  to  the  NW.  of  Beroea  (Anton. 
/(tn.).  Though  of  no  great  importance,  except  as 
connected  wi^  the  worship  of  the  deity  whom 
Strabo  (zn.p.7S1)  calls  Athena  Cyrrhestica,  it 
Tvas  the  quarters  of  the  tenth  legion  (Tac  Ann.  ii. 
57).  Procopius  (de  Aed.  ii.  11),  who  with  the 
ecclesiastical  and  Byzantine  writers  writee  the  name 
Kipos  (an  tnat  which  gave  rise  to  the  &ble  of  its 
having  been  founded  by  Cyras  fbr  the  Jews  on 
their  return  from  the  Captivity),  mentions  that  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Justinian.  The  ruins  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Conu,  which  correspond  very  nearly  with 
the  distance  given  in  the  Itinetary,  represent  the 
ancient  Cyrrhos.  (Chesney,  £iped.  Euphrat., 
Tol.  i.  p.  423  ;  Ktter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  x.  pp.  928, 
1035,  1049,  1052).  [E.  B.  J.] 

CYBTA     fARAHBis.] 

CYRTII  (K^ioi,  Strab.  xi.  p.  523),  a  robber 
tribe  of  Media  Atiopatene,  who  lived  along  the  shore 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  adjoining  the  Mardi.  Strabo 
(xv.  p.  727)  mentions  another  tribe  of  similar  habits 
in  the  sonthem  part  of  Persis.  [V.] 

CYRTCTNES  (Kifnwn:  Eth.  Kvpriino;),  an- 
ciently called  Cyktomb  (Kvprimi),  a  city  of  Boeo- 
tia,  east  of  the  lake  Copais,  and  20  stadia  from 
Uyettns,  situated  upon  a  lofty  mountain,  after  cross- 
ing which  the  traveller  arrived  at  Corsia.  Cyrtones 
contained  a  grove  and  temple  of  Apollo,  in  which 
were  statues  of  Apollo  and  Artranis,  and  a  fountain 
of  cold  water,  at  the  source  of  which  was  a  chapel 
of  the  nymphs.  Forchhammer  places  Cyrtones  on 
the  hill  a(  the  church  of  St.  Athanasius  between  the 
villages  of  Paula  and  LuH,  and  the  Metikhi  of 
Oendra.  Sen  is  celebrated  every  spring  a  great 
festival,  which  Forchhammer  regards  as  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  festival  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 
(Pans.  iz.  24.  §  4;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Forchhammer, 
Hettottka,  p.  197.) 

CYBUS  (Kvpoi).  1.  A  huge  river,  which  Sowed 
hito  the  Caspian  in  a  course  nearly  SE.  There  is 
some  difference  among  ancient  writers  whence  it 
rose,  and  what  was  its  actual  course.  Thus  Mela 
(iii.  S)  and  Pliny  (vi.  10)  state  that  it  rises  in  the 
Monies  Corazici,  and  flowed  to  the  Caspian  throngh 
Albania,  Iberia,  and  Hyrcania.    Plutarch  {Pomp. 
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34)  places  its  source  in  the  mountains  of  Iberia. 
Stnbo  (xL  pp.  491,  500)  seems  to  consider  it  as 
the  greiOest  of  the  rivers  of  Albania;  and  Dion  Ca»- 
sius  (xxxvi.  36)  and  Ptolemy  (v.  12)  as  dividing 
Armenia  and  Albania.  In  other  places  Ptolemy 
and  Strabo  speak  as  though  they  considered  it  the 
boundary  between  Armenia  and  Iberia  (Ptol.  v.  12 ; 
Strab.  i.  p.  61,  xL  p.  491).  Modem  maps  demon- 
strate that  Pliny  and  Mela  were  the  more  correct  in 
attributing  its  source  to  the  Coraxici  Montes,  or 
rown  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  as  its  course  is  almost 
wholly  SE.  from  those  mountains  to  the  sea.  It 
has  preserved  its  ancient  name  little,if  at  all, changed 
into  Kiir.  In  its  course  it  received  several  oi[her 
streams  and  two  rivers;  the  one  called  the  Cambyses 
(Tori  or  Gori),  and  the  other  the  Araxes (Eratkh 
or  Arat),  a  river  hardly  inferior  to  itself  in 
size.  [Cambtseb;  Araxes.]  It  fell  into  tlie 
Caspian  by  many  months,  the  traditicnal  number 
being  said  to  be  twelve;  some  of  them,  as  indeed 
Strabo  remarks,  being  much  blocked  up  by  sand  and 
mud.  (PtoL  T.  13 ;  Appian,  Mitltr.  c.  103 ;  Strab. 
xi.  pp.  491  and  501 :  Agathem.  ii.  10,  14.)  It 
may  be  observed  that  Mela  (Iii.  5)  gives  to  the  Cyrus 
and  Cambyses  separate  outlets  into  the  Caspian,  and 
that  both  Ptolemy  and  Strabo  imagined  that  the 
Araxes  flowed  independently  into  the  sea.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  formeriy  the  Araxes  may  have 
had  a  separate  month.  At  present,  however,  it  flows 
into  the  Kur,  at  no  great  distance  fVvm  the  sea,  as 
Pliny  and  Plutarch  believed.  The  name  Cyrus  is 
no  doubt  of  Persian  origin. 

2.  A  river  of  Media  Atropatene,  mentioned  only 
by  Ptolemy  (vi.  2.  §  I)  and  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6), 
who  determine  its  situation  by  placing  it  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Araxes  (Ari*  or  Kur) 
and  the  Amardns  (SeJJd  Rud).  Modern  maps  in- 
dicate several  small  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Cas- 
pian, agreeably  with  this  determination;  yet  we 
think  it  may  bg  doubted  whether  these  ancient  geo- 
graphers were  not  m  error,  and  attributed  to  tlie 
small  stream  what  was  tme  of  the  Cyrus  of  Armenu. 
(See  below.)  The  passage  in  Mete  (iii.  5),  which 
has  been  claimed  for  the  Median  river,  belongs,  in 
our  opinion,  to  the  Armenian. 

3.  A  river  of  Persia,  described  by  Strabo  (xv.  p. 
729)  as  flowing  through  that  part  of  the  province 
which  was  called  KolAi)  Il^fxrii  near  Pasargadae.  It 
was  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Araxes  (Bendmmr\ 
which  flowed  into  the  Salt  Lake,  now  called  BaJch- 
tegan.  Strabo  (xv.  p.  729)  states,  if  the  present 
text  be  right  (and  that  it  is  so  is  rendered  probable 
by  the  consent  of  all  the  MSS.),  that  Cyrus  derived 
his  name  from  this  river,  his  earlier  appellation 
having  been  Agradates.  Casaubon,  in  his  edition, 
changed  one  word  in  the  text,  and  deduced  the  con- 
trary and  perhaps  more  probable  meaning,  that  the 
river  was  called  after  the  king,  and  not  the  king  after 
the  river.  The  Arabian  geographers,  Ibn  Uaukal 
(p.  98)  and  Al  Edrisi  (p.  124),  recognise  the  name 
JTur  or  Kur-ab  as  that  of  a  river  which  falls  into 
Lake  Bakhtegaa.  If  the  modem  maps  are  correct, 
it  wottM  seem  certain  that  the  larger  river  Araxes  is 
that  now  called  the  Bmdamir  Kim-Firue  or  Kur- 
6b,  while  the  smaller  one,  which  was  the  proper 
Cyrus,  is  called  the  PnlwaiL  (De  Bude,  Lurutan, 
vol.  i.  p.  75 ;  Fergnsaon,  A'tneveA  Raiored,  p.  90.) 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  geographers  that  the 
Kipiot  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  8.  §  4)  is  the  same  river; 
but  it  is  much  more  likely  tibat  Ptolemy  was  correct 
m  ptedng  it  in  Carmacia. 
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CYSA. 


CTSA  (Kiaa,  Arriao,  /fadif.  ■.  S6),  a  maU  tU- 
Uet  on  tb«  oout  of  GedrosU,  at  v hicb  the  fieet  of 
Nearrhtu  airirfd.     Its  positwo  ia  uncertiuii.     [V.] 

CVSSUS.      fCASVUTM.] 

CYTAE,  CYTAEA.  [CinPATisiUM.] 
CYTUE'BA  (t*  Ki&TiiM,  al«>  4  Ki>«Vi  «t  a 
latar  time:  Etk.  KvHipus:  Cerigo),  an  bluid  Ijin; 
off  the  aoath-tastern  pxtrranitj  of  Laconia.  lu 
nurtbern  pmnontorj,  Platanietiu,  was  distant  40 
stadia  from  Onngnathoi,  from  whence  persons 
usualljr  crossed  orer  to  the  island.  (Paus.  iii.  23. 
§  1 ;  Strabt  Tiii.  p.  363.)  Pliny  asys  that  it  was 
9  miles  from  Males;  bat  be  ought  to  have  said 
OnBKnatjMs,  since  the  island  is  mnch  {arthar  from 
Halea  than  this  distance.  (PUn.  It.  IS.  s.  19.) 
Cythera  is  of  an  inegnlar  OTal  shape,  aboat  30 
mil(!s  in  lenj^h  from  N.  to  S..  and  aboat  10  miles 
in  breadth  in  its  widest  part  Its  arm  is  sboat  112 
square  miles.  It  is  rerjr  rocky  and  contains  only  a 
ftw  Talleys;  and  beinf;  the  most  soatberly  oontinn*- 
tion  of  the  mountains  of  the  Peloponnasns,  it  forms, 
tof^thcr  with  Crete,  the  sonthem  booodary  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  After  pnssini;  this  island,  the 
ancient  Phoenician  and  Gracian  mariners  entered 
npon  an  nnknown  sea,  not  ss  rich  in  ulaods  and 
harbours,  with  difligrent  enrrenta  and  winds.  If  we 
could  obtain  an  account  of  the  early  Phoenician 
voyagers,  there  is  no  doubt,  as  Curtius  remarics, 
that  we  shoald  find  that  the  stormy  Cape  Males 
and  the  island  of  Cythera  kng  fanned  the  extreme 
point  of  their  voyages,  beyond  which  they  did  not 
venture  into  the  unknown  western  seas.  The  Phoe- 
nicians had  an  ancient  settlement  in  the  island, 
which  was  the  head^quarten  of  their  pnrple  fishety 
off  the  Laconian  coast.  Hence  the  island  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Cytlierus,  the  son  of 
Phoenix,  and  also  to  have  been  called  PorphyrOsa 
or  Porphyria.  (Aristot.  i^  Sttph,  B.  t.  v.  KiiSijpa; 
EustaUi.  ad  Dumf.  Per.  49S,  ad  Uf.  304,  36; 
I'lin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.)  It  was  firam  Cythera  that  the 
worship  of  the  Syrian  goddess  Aphrodite  was  intro- 
duced into  Greece;  and  consequently  in  the  Orocian 
legends  this  island  is  said  to  have  been  the  spot 
^>  hich  received  the  goddess  after  her  birtJi  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea.  Hence,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets  Cythera  is  constantly  represented  as  one  of  the 
&voutita  resideucos  of  Aphrodite,  and  Cytheraen  is 
one  of  the  most  frequent  epithets  applied  to  her. 
(Hesiud.  Thtogu.  195;  Herod.  L  105;  Virg.  ilen. 
i.  6S0,  et  alibi.) 

On  the  conqnest  of  Peloponncsns  by  the  Dorians, 
Cythera,  together  with  tlie  whole  eastern  coast  of 
Laconia,  was  dependent  upon  Argos  (Herod.  L  BH). 
It  afterwards  became  subject  to  the  Spartans,  who 
attjvclicd  great  importance  tu  the  isLind,  since  it 
adunletl  a  landing-place  for  their  merchant-ves^Is 
from  Kgypt  and  Africa,  and  the  possession  of  it  i 
pr.rtectcd  the  coasts  of  Laconia  from  the  attacks  of , 
privateers.     Accordingly,  they  sent  over  annually  to  { 
Cytliera  a  magistrate  called  Cytherodices,  with  a  i 
garrison  of  Spartans.     (Thuc.  ir.  53.)     The  Lace-  I 
daeuioaian  Cliilon,  who  is  reckoned  among  the  Seven 
S.i<;i!s,  considered  the  proximity  of  Cytliera  so  dan-  | 
gei-ous  to  Sparta,  that  he  wished  it  suuk  in  the  sea;  1 
and  Dcmaratus,  king  of  Sparta,  advk«d  Xerxes  to 
svi2e  this  island,  and  from  it  to  prosecute  the  mr  | 
air.iinst  Laconia.     (Herod,  viii.  235.)     The  fears  of : 
Cliilon  were    realized   in   the   Peloponnesian   war,  . 
when  Nicias  conqnered  the  island,  B.  c.  424,  and  ' 
from  thence  made  frequent  descents  upon  the  Laoo-  j 
niau  coast.    (Thuc.  iv.  54.)  | 
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Thneydidps,  in  hi*  aecoont  of  tk*  conquest  of 
Cythera  by  Nicias,  mentioiis  three  plaoas;  Scaodeia, 
and  two  towns  called  Cythera,  one  on  the  coast  sod 
the  other  inland.  Nicias  sailed  against  the  islanl 
with  60  triremes.  Ten  of  them  took  Seandda  npoo 
the  coast  (ii  M  da\iir<ni  wuAu,  2*irSttm  caAw- 
/Wtnt):  the  remainder  piweeded  to  the  side  s;^>o«ts 
Cape  Halea,  where,  after  huding,  the  troi^  first 
captured  the  maritime  city  of  the  Cytherians  (i  M 
da^ao-vi)  wdAii  rum  Ku9^'«r),  and  afterwards  the 
upper  city  (4  ira  Tr6\a).  According  to  Uiis  aecoont, 
we  shoald  be  led  to  place  Scaodeia  npcn  tte  coast  of 
the  Kcilian  sea,  where  Kaptiti.  the  modem  torn  of 
C*ngo, now  stands;  and  the  nuuritiine  city,  at  Aiii- 
numa,  on  the  eastern  caa.st  opposite  Cape  Males. 
This  is,  however,  directly  opposed  to  tht  statement  of 
Pausanias  (/.  c),  who  connects  Scandeis  and  Cythrra 
as  the  maritime  and  inland  cities  respecti\'eiy,  ^pi- 
rated from  one  another  by  a  distance  of  only  1 0  stailia. 
Of  this  cootradiction  ther*  is  no  satiafiKbar  expls- 
natioo.  It  seems,  however,  pretty  certain  that  the 
sheltered  creek  aC  Avtemoaa  was  the  principal  har- 
bour of  the  island,  and  is  probably  the  some  as  the 
one  called  Pboenicus  (toivucoCs)  by  Xenophna  (HtIL 
It.  8.  §  7X  >  name  obvkiaaly  derived  from  ihe  Phoe- 
nician colony.  Abont  three  miles  above  llie  port  rf 
AvlSmona  are  the  mins  of  an  ancient  town,  called 
PaleopoU,  which  is  evidently  the  site  of  the  upper 
city  mentioned  by  Thncydides.  Heore  stood  the^ 
ancient  temple  of  Aphrodite,  which  was  sroi  by 
Pausanias. 

In  B.  o.  393,  Cythera  came  again  into  the  posses- 
sioo  el  the  Athenians,  being  taken  by  Conon  in  the 
year  after  the  battle  of  Cmdus.  (Xen.  L  c.)  It  was 
given  by  Angustns  to  Emycles  to  hold  aa  his  private 
property.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  363.)  Its  chief  prodnctioiis 
in  antiquity  were  wine  and  liuoey.  (Hcnclid.  Pont. 
t.  V.  Kvfqpiwv.)  The  island  appears  u>  have  been 
always  subject  to  ford)^  poweis,  and  conseqaoitly 
there  are  no  coins  of  it  extant  It  is  now  one  of  the 
seven  Ionian  islands  under  the  protecticm  of  Great 
Britain.  Its  modem  name  Tterig«,  in  Italian  Cerigo, 
is  renurked  by  Leake  as  almost  the  only  instance  of 
a  Slavonic  name  in  the  Greek  islands.  (Leake, 
A  ortiem  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  69,  seq. ;  CiuliDS,  Ptit- 
poimetot,  vol.  ii.  p.  298,  seq.) 

CYTHE'RIUS  {Kveiipm,  Stnb.  viiL  p.  356; 
KiSnpot,  Pans.  vi.  22.  §  6),  a  small  river  in  Pisatis 
in  £lis,  flawing  by  Heracleia,  and  Uhng  into  the 
Alpheios  <xi  its  right  bank:  identified  by  Leike, 
with  the  river  uf  Slrrji;  by  Bobbye,  with  the  river  of 
LandtoL  (Leak^  Mono,  voL  iL  p.  192;  BoUave, 
Ktchertha,  p.  129.) 
CYTHE'RUM.  [Cnwnra.] 
CVTHE'KUS.  [Attica,  p.  33S,  K] 
CYTUXUS  (Ki)«i-«>:  Elk.  Kitrus:  Tifrmia), 
on  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Cydades, 
lying  between  Ceos  and  Seripbos.  (Stnh.  x.  p.  485; 
Diraearch.  p.  462,  cd.  Fuhr.;  Scylas,  pi.  32,  ed. 
Hudson;  PUn.  ir.  12.  s.  20;  HeU,  it  7;  PtoL  iii. 
15.  §  28.)  It  was  colonised  by  the  Dryopes,  whence 
it  was  also  called  DryoiHS.  (Herod,  riii.  46 ;  Str}^ 
B.  s.  r.)  Its  name  larijy  occnis  in  antiqaiiy.  The 
Cythnians  sent  a  trireme  and  a  peBtccmtsr  to  the 
battle  of  Solamis.  (Herod.  L  e.)  After  the  Frio- 
ponnesian  war  they  beoune  Iha  sabjcct  ailita  of 
Athens,  together  with  the  other  islaudea  in  th< 
Aegaean;  but  they  never  acquired  power  cr  wealth. 
(Conip.  Dem.  Tlfpi  Svrr^ews,  p.  176.)  The  oair 
native  of  the  ishud  nMstiooed  by  tbe  aacieM  wnlos, 
was  Cydias  the  painter;  aad  its  darf  nfclnilj  is 
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mntlqaity  was  owfaig  to  its  excellent  eheeaes.  (Steph. 
B.  «.  v.;  Etutath.  ad  JDim^  Per.  635;  Athen.  zii. 
p.  516;  Plin.  ziii.  M.  *.  37.)  Its  poUtiol  codsU- 
tDtioa,  homrer,  had  mt  escaped  the  attention  of 
Aiutstle.  (Harpocrat  *.  v.  KOyuu.)  In  the  war 
between  Philip  and  the  Bomans  in  B.C.  200,  Cjthsns 
'Was  occupied  bj  a  Uacedonian  garrisoo.  Attains 
lud  the  Bfaodjans  laid  siege  to  the  city;  bnt  being 
unable  to  take  it  immediately,  they  quitted  the  island 
at  the  end  d  a  few  dajs,  as  tile  captnre  of  the  place 
was  haidly  worth  the  trooble.  (Ut.  xzzi.  16, 46.) 
.After  the  death  of  Nero,  Cythuns  is  mentioned  as 
the  place  where  a  bise  Nero  made  his  appearance, 
and  gathered  aroand  him  many  adherants.  (Tac 
JOuL  ii.  8,  9.) 

Cythnns  contained  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
sltnated  abont  the  middle  of  the  western  coast  of 
the  island,  opon  the  sommit  and  sides  of  a  hill  at 
least  600  feet  in  height.  Its  hsrbonr  was  formed 
by  a  small  rock  lying  in  front  of  the  town.  The 
ruins  c^  the  ancient  town  are  now  called  Heiraeo- 
kattriM.  The  drooit  of  the  walls  may  still  be 
tnwed,  though  the  greater  part  of  them  has  disap- 
peared. Within  this  circuit  Ross  noticed  two  large 
rertangntor  snbstroctions,  dirided  by  a  passage  a 
few  feet  in  width ;  they  were  probably  the  foundations 
of  two  temples  or  other  poblic  bnildings.  From  the 
abare-nentioned  passage  a  flight  of  steps  appears  to 
hare  been  cot  oat  of  the  rock,  leading  down  to  the 
sea.  Near  these  steps  on  the  descent  to  the  sea  are 
three  chambers  cut  out  of  the  rock,  standing  along- 
side of  one  another;  they  were  probably  a  sanctaaiy, 
Ds  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  they  were  se- 
pulchres. 

The  modem  name  of  tlie  island,  Thermia,  is  de- 
rived from  seme  hot  springs  on  its  north-eastern 
aide,  which  are  now  much  fipeqnented  from  Tarions 
ports  of  Greece,  for  the  core  of  diseases.  They  are 
out  mentioned  \>j  ancient  writers,  bat  appear  to 
have  been  used  in  antiquity,  as  some  ancient  re> 
mains  are  found  near  them,  (Toamefort,  Voj/age, 
vol.  i.  p.  361,  transl.;  Ross,  Reua»  an/ dm  O'riech. 
Jiuein,vol.  L  p.  105;  Fiedler,  Seiu  durch  Criech- 
tnUud,  ml.  ii.  p.  9S.) 
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com  or  cTTHKns. 

CYTI'NIUM  (Km-d'ior;  Kmlnw,  Ptol.),  one 
of  the  four  towns  of  Doris,  more  frequently  men- 
tioned in  history  than  the  other  towns  of  the  Tetra- 
pdis.  This  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  its 
sitnation,  which  rendered  it  a  place  of  great  military 
importance.  Its  site  corresponds  to  GraviA,  which 
"  staoda  exactly  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  pass 
leading  from  the  valley  of  Doris  to  the  plain  of 
Ampbissa,  in  the  middle  of  the  isthmus  included 
between  the  Haliac  and  Crissaean  gulfik  The 
defile  is  formed  by  the  ravines  of  two  torrents 
flowing  in  (^posite  directions;  namely,  that  of 
Craria,  which  joins  the  Apoitolid,  near  the  union  of 
the  latter  with  the  Cephissns,  and  that  of  another 
stream  which  crosses  the  plain  of  Ampbissa  into  the 
Criiisaean  bay."  The  poeition  of  the  town,  thus 
commanding  this  defile,  illustrates  the  intended 
•xpeditioD  of  Demostbenes  from  Manpactus  in  b.  o. 


426.  This  commander  propoeed,  if  he  had  been 
successful  over  the  Aetolians,  to  iiave  marched 
tbtoagh  the  Locri  Osolae,  leaving  Parnassus  on  the 
right,  to  Cytininm  in  Doris,  and  from  thence  to 
have  descended  into  Phocis,  whose  inhabitants  were 
to  have  joined  him  in  invading  Boeotia.  (Thnc.  iii. 
95.)  When  Eurylochns,  the  Spartan,  sbvtly  after 
the  fiuhu*  ef  the  expedition  if  Demosthenes,  was 
aboot  to  march  from  Delphi  against  Naapactns,  he 
depouted  at  Cytinium  the  hostages  ho  had  received 
from  the  Locrians.  (Thnc.  iii,  101,  102.)  In  B.  c. 
338,  Cytininm  was  seized  by  Philip,  from  whence 
he  marched  upon  Ampbissa  (Philochor.  ap.  IHony*. 
p.  742).  (Comp.  Scylax,  p.  24;  Strab.  ix.  p.  427, 
X.  p.  476;  Plin.  ir.  7.  s.  13;  Steph.  B.  i.v.  Kurixa; 
PtoL  iii.  15.  §  15;  Leake,  Iforthem  Greta,  vol.  ii. 
p.  92,  seq.) 

CYTO'NIUM.     [Cebtonium.] 

CYTCKUS  and  CYTOTIUM  (Kirwpoi:  Eth. 
KvTtftf6s,fem.  Jivruptis:  there  is  also  Kortapirns, 
Steph.  t.  v.y  It  appears  that  the  name  was  also 
Cydonu,  (Steph.  «.».  ed.  Meineeke,  note.)  Its 
mythical  founder  was  Cytorus,  the  son  of  Phrixos, 
according  to  £phoms.  (Strab.  p.  544.)  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy  name  the  place  Cytorum ;  and  Scylax, 
Cytoris.  It  was  between  Amastris  and  Cape  Ca- 
rambis;  and  according  to  Strabo  once  a  trading  place 
of  the  Sinopeis.  The  name  Cytorus  occurs  in  the 
Iliad  (ii.  853)  together  with  Sesunns.  [Ajsastbis.] 
There  are  said  to  be  remains  of  Cytorus  at  a  place 
called  Kidrat  or  Kidrot,  which  is  the  ancievt  name. 
The  mountains  at  the  back  of  Cytorus  were  covered 
with  box  trees. 

"  Et  juvat  undantem  boxo  spectare  Cytoram." 

(Virg.  Geog.  ii.  437.)  Apollonius  (Arg.  iL  944) 
whom  Virgil  may  have  imitated,  calls  it  "wooded 
Cytorus."  The  box  forests  extended  from  Amastris 
to  Cytorus.  Pliny  (vi.  2)  mentions  "  Mons  Cy- 
torus," which  he  places  63  M.  P.  east  of  Tium, 
and  Tium  is  near  tiie  mouth  of  the  Billaeos. 

Leake  (Atia  Minor,  p.  307)  has  pointed  out  a 
singular  blander  in  the  Table.  The  places  that  aro 
marked  on  the  Table  between  Amasia  and  Sinope 
are — Crumen,Cythero,e  EgiUn,  Carambas,  Stefsno, 
Syrtas,  which  "  are  evidently  intended  foi-  Cromna, 
Cytorum,  Aegiali,  Carambis,  Stefane,  Syrias  ;  the 
sum  of  the  distances  149  M.P.  is  tolerably  correct." 
He  supposes  that  the  author  was  misled  by  the 
nmilsrity  of  the  name  of  Amastris,  written  Mastrum 
in  the  Table,  with  that  of  Amasia;  but  this  sup- 
position does  not  seem  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
blander  satisfactorily.  The  places  that  the  Table 
gives  between  Mastrum  (Amastris)  and  Sinopo,  are 
nnknowD.  Fotbiger  (_Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  436)  takes 
all  these  names  on  the  Table  between  Amasia  and 
Sinope  to  be  genuine  names;  and  so  he  has  Cromen, 
Cythemm,  &c.,  as  places  on  the  road  from  Amaua 
to  Sinope:  bnt  this  is  certainly  not  sa  There  is  a 
place  on  the  Table,  named  Thomia,  between  Stefane 
and  Syrtas,  which  Leake  does  not  mention.  But 
whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  about  this  one 
name,  the  blunder  in  the  Table  is  manifest.  [G.  L,] 

CyZICUS  (^  Kufutof:  Eth.  Kwfunj«ri)  and 
CYZICUM  (PUn.  V.  32;  Mda,  i.  19),  a  city  on  the 
Propontis  in  Mysia,  on  the  neck  of  a  peninsuU  as 
Mela  says.  The  peninsula,  which  projects  into  the 
Propontis  or  sea  of  Marmora  on  the  sonth  coast,  is 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  sandy  isthmus.  Crossing 
this  isthmus  from  the  mainland,  a  traveller  finds  on 
bis  left  the  miserable  town  of  Erdek,  the  ancient 
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Aitaoe.  [Artacb.]  The  site  of  CtiIctm  is  netr 
the  isthmiu  on  the  east  side,  in  40°  22'  SO"  N.  Iitt. 
(Hamilton,  BeteanAa,  &c,  toL  ii.  p.  103.)  The 
Turks  call  the  rnins  of  Cyzieiu  Bal  Kit,  the  second 
]Mrt  of  which  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  ancient 
name;  and  Bal  is  probably  a  Torkish  cormption  of 
the  Greek  noXofa.  (Leake,  yltia  iftnor,  p.  271.) 
There  is  a  place  called  Aidinjik  near  the  isthmus, 
on  the  mainland  side,  where  there  are  many  marble 
fragments  which  hare  been  broogbt  bam  the  neigh- 
liouriuf;  site  of  Crxicus. 

Strabo  (p.  5'!>)  says  that  Cyzicns  is  an  island  in 
the  Propontis,  which  is  joined  to  the  mainland  by 
two  bridges,  and  very  fertile:  it  is  about  500  stadia 
ill  circnit,  and  contains  a  city  of  the  same  name  dcee 
to  the  bridges,  and  two  cloeed  harboara,  and  ship- 
hooses  (niooiKoi)  above  200:  one  part  of  the  dty 
is  on  level  ground,  and  the  other  is  close  to  a  hill, 
which  they  call  Bear  Hill  (^'Kpimtr  Spas') :  there  is 
another  hill  that  lies  above  the  city,  a  sinp:le  height 
called  Dindymon,  which  contains  a  temple  of  Dindy- 
niciie  the  mother  of  the  gods,  which  was  founded  by 
the  Argonauts.  S  ephanus  («.  r.  Kifuiot)  says  that 
the  town  was  also  called'Apicrwr  tn\iros.  The  junc- 
tion of  the  island  with  the  main  is  attributed  to 
Alexander  by  Pliny  (v.  32),  who  does  not  say  how 
the  junction  was  matle.  Apolionius  Rhodius,  who 
wrote  after  Alexander's  time,  still  calls  it  an  island 
{Argon,  i.  936),  but  he  also  speaks  of  an  isthmus. 
He  namea  one  of  the  ports  Chytus;  the  other  was 
named  Panormns,  as  the  Scholiast  tells  us.  It  is 
said  that  there  are  no  signs  of  the  brid<;ea.  The 
isihmns  is  above  a  mile  long,  and  less  than  half  a 
mile  broad.  It  seems  protwble  that  moles  were 
pushed  out  some  distance,  and  then  the  opposite 
Khores  were  connected  by  bridges.  The  whole  passage 
is  now  a  sandy  flat.  Hamilton  (Rtxanha,  &c 
vol.  ii.  p.  98)  says,  "  we  crossed  the  sandy  isthmns 
which  connects  Cyiicus  with  the  mainland;  near  the 
south  end,  many  large  blocks  of  stone,  dug  up  in 
clearing  a  neighbouring  vineyard,  had  been  collected 
into  a  heap."  "  The  east  side  of  the  isthmns  is  now 
■n  extensive  marsh,  covered  with  reeds,  and  probably 
marks  the  site  of  the  principal  port  of  Cyzicns,  sepa- 
rated from  the  sea-shore  by  a  low  ridge  of  sand  hills 
thrown  up  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  winds  and 
waves.  Near  the  northern  extremity,  a  long  ditch 
runs  from  E.  to  W.  full  of  water,  with  a  wall  of 
great  strength,  fortified  by  towers  along  its  northern 
bank;  its  opening  towards  the  sea  is  choked  np  by 
drifted  sand,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  entrance  through 
which  the  galleys  of  Cyiicus  were  admitted  to  her 
capacious  port."     (Hamilton.) 

The  ruins  of  Cyzicus  are  among  cherry  orchards 
and  vineyards.  There  is  a  heap  of  ruins  co\'ered 
with  brushwood,  where  then  are  many  snbternkneons 
passages,  some  of  which  may  be  explored  to  the 
length  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet.  These  passages 
arc  connected  with  each  other,  and  appear  to  be  the 
snbstmctions  of  some  large  buildings.  C3rzicus  in 
Strabo's  time  had  many  large  public  buildings 
(Strab.  p.  575),  and  it  maintained  three  architects  to 
look  after  them  and  the  machinery  (j/ryora).  It 
p<wses.sed  three  store-houses,  one  for  arms,  one  for 
tile  machinery  or  engines,  and  one  for  com.  "  The 
masonry  of  these  substructions  is  chiefly  Hellenic, 
but  in  some  places  the  walls  are  only  cased  with 
blocks  of  stone:  in  the  roof  of  one  of  the  vanlta  is  a 
amall  sqtiare  opening,  rerularly  formed  with  a  key- 
stone, all  belonging  to  the  original  construction." 
(HamiltoD.)    If  these  snbstractions  are  not  tbooe  of 
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Che  pablie  gmmny,  they  may  belong,  as  Hunilloi 
SDggests,  to  the  great  temple  described  by  Aiistides 
in  his  oration  en  Cyzicns  (vol.  i.  p.  237,  cd.  Jebb); 
bat  the  extravagant  bombast  of  this  wordy  rheto- 
rician diminifhes  our  confidence  in  what  he  says. 
The  Agon,  he  says,  contained  a  most  magni&mt 
temple,  and  he  speaks  of  the  parts  below  ^rmai 
being  worthy  of  admiration.     Xipbilinns  (Dion  Oiss. 
vol.  ii.  p.  1 173,  ed.  Beimams)  says  that  the  paX 
temple  of  Cyzicns  was  destroyed  by  an  earthipab 
in  the  time  of  Antoninoa  Pins;  but  this  must  be  s 
mistake,  and  he  means  to  speak  of  the  great  taith- 
quake  that  destroyed  Smyrna  and  other  cities  in  tbe 
time  of  Marcus,  the  suooeosor  of  Pius.    Aristides 
wrote  a  letter  on  the  cahunity  of  the  dfy  of  Smjms, 
addressed  to  Anrelius  and  Gommodns.     This  teirpje 
is  described  by  Xiphilinus  as  of  extmordlnaiy  di- 
mensions :  the  columns  were  fifty  cubits  high,  and  of 
one  stone.     The  Cyziceni  nsed  the  white  maiWe  of 
Proconnesus  for  bnildinp.  (Strab.  p.  588.)  "  About 
a  mile  NE.  by  N.  from  these  substructions  are  the 
remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  bnilt  in  a  wooded  valley 
to  the  north  of  the  phun,  where  are  the  prioojal 
mins  of  the  city.    Many  of  the  pilasters  and  maiian 
buttresses  have  yielded  to  the  influence  of  time,  bitt 
se^'en  or  eight  are  still  standing  on  the  west  side  ti 
the  valley,  by  which  the  circular  form  of  the  bnildiiic 
may  be  distinctly  traced."    (Hamilton.)    A  small 
stream  flows  through  the  middle  of  the  arena;  vhidi 
circumstance,  and  the  character  of  the  masomy  at 
the  npper  end  of  the  building,  led  Hamilton  to  >iip- 
pobe  that  the  place  was  also  used  as  a  Namnachii. 
On  a  wooded  hill  to  the  east  of  the  city,  situated 
above  the  ruins,  and  near  the  apex  of  the  city  walls, 
there  are  "  only  blacks  of  marble  and  broken  cdiuiins 
built  into  the  walb  of  the  cottages."     The  site  of 
the  theatre,  which  fiioes  the  SW.,  is  almost  orer- 
grown  with  luxuriant  vegetation.     It  is  veir  large, 
and  appears  to  be  of  Greek  construction,  but  it  is  in 
a  vciy  mined  state.     Some  parts  of  the  ssbstnic- 
tioDs  can  be  traced,  but  tliere  is   not  a  block  of 
marble  to  he  seen,  nor  a  single  se«t  remaining  in  its 
place.    There  are  vestiges  of  the  city  walls  in  varioos 
parts,  but  it  does  not  appear  easy  to  trace  their  whole 
extent.     Hamilton  in  one  place  speaks  of  "  heaps  of 
ruins,  long  walls,  and  indistinct  foundations,  but  so 
overgrown  with  vegetation  that  it  was  impossible  to 
make  them  out."     He  only  fnimd  one  inscription,  > 
Greek  one,  of  the  Roman  period.    "  On  the  whole,' 
says  Hamilton,  "I  must  say  that  the  loose  and 
nibbly  character  of  the  buildings  of  Cyzicns  liitle 
accoids  with  the  celebrity  of  its  architects;  and  sl- 
though  some  appear  to  have  been  cased  with  maible, 
none  of  them  give  an  idea  of  the  solid  grandeur  cf 
the  genuine  Greek  style."     It  seems  likely  that  the 
larger  blocks  of  marble  have  been  earned  away, 
though  there  is  no  large  modem  town  near  Cyacns: 
but  the  materials  of  many  ancient  towns  near  the  sea 
have  doubtless  been  carried  off  to  remote  places. 
There  are  quarries  of  fine  marble  on  the  hills  about 
Cyzicns,  and  near  Aidinjik  cm  the  mainland;  but 
granite  was  mncb  used  in  the  buildings  of  Cywos, 
and  it  is  of  a  kind  which  is  rapdly  decomposed.  The 
consequence  is,  that  a  rich  vegetation  has  grown  up, 
which   itself  destroys  bnildings  and  buries  them. 
The  sea  sand  also  that  has  been  blown  up  on  both 
sides  of  the  isthmus  may  have  covered  the  basements 
at  least  of  many  bnildings.     It  seems  likely,  then, 
that  excavations  wonid  bring  to  light  nauiy  mnains 
of  a  rich  dty,  of  whidi  Strabo  says,  that  in  his  time 
"  it  rivals  the  first  ritics  of  Asia  in  trjgmnifcv 
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beantf ,  and  its  excellent  institutioos,  both  civil  and 
military,  and  it  appears  to  be  embellished  in  like 
fiuhian  irith  the  city  of  the  Bhodii,  the  Massaliotae, 
and  the  Cartba^iaoa  of  old  "  (p.  S75). 

The  origin  of  this  town  seems  unknown.  A 
people  called  DoEiaies  or  Dolieis  (Steph.  $.  v.  &o- 
Xfores)  once  lired  about  Cyzicns,  but  Strabo  says 
that  it  was  difBcult  to  fix  their  limits.  CoDon 
(A'orrat  41,  apnd  Phot.)  has  a  stoiy  of  Cyzicns 
being  settled  by  Pelasgi  from  Thessaly,  who  were 
driven  fium  Thessaly  by  Aoolians.  Their  king  and 
leader  was  Cyzicns,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who  gave  his 
name  to  the  peninsula  which  be  occupied;  for  it 
may  be  observed  that  it  seems  somewhat  doubtful, 
if  we  look  at  all  the  authorities,  whether  Cyzicns 
was  considered  by  the  Greeks  to  have  been  originally 
an  island  or  a  peninsula.  If  it  was  originally  a 
peninsula,  we  must  suppose  that  a  canal  was  cut 
across  it,  and  afterwards  was  bridged.  This  king 
Cyzicns  was  killed  by  Jason  on  the  voyage  to 
Colchis,  and  after  the  death  of  Cyzicns,  perhaps  some 
time  after  according  to  the  legend,  Tyrrhcni  seized 
the  place,  who  were  driven  out  by  Milesians.  Cyzicus 
was  reckoned  among  the  settlements  of  Miletus  by 
Anaximenes  of  Lampsacus,  and  also  Artace  on  the 
same  island  or  peninsula.  (Strabo,  p.635.}  Cyzicns 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Iliad. 

The  Cyziceni  ore  said  to  have  sturTendered  to  the 
Persians  after  the  conquest  of  Miletns.  (Herod.  vL 
33.)  The  place  aftenrards  became  a  dependency  on 
Athens ;  foe  it  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  who  re- 
covered it  after  the  battle  of  Cynossema  (b.c.41  1), 
— at  which  time  it  was  unwalled,  as  Thucydides  ob- 
aerrea  (viii.  107).  These  scanty  notices  of  Cyzicus, 
and  the  i»et  of  its  having  no  fortifications  near  the 
dose  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  seem  to  show  that 
it  was  still  an  inconsiderable  city.  The  Athenians, 
on  getting  the  place  again,  laid  a  contribution  on  the 
people.  The  next  year  (b.  c.  410)  the  Cyziceni 
bad  the  same  ill  luck.  Mindams  the  Spartan  ad- 
miral was  there  with  liis  ships,  and  Phamabazus  the 
Persian  with  his  troops.  Alcibiades  defeated  Min- 
darus,  and  the  Cyziceni,  being  deserted  by  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  and  Phamabazus,  again  received  the 
Athenians,  and  again  had  to  part  with  their  money. 
We  leam  from  the  notice  of  this  afiiur  in  Xenophon 
(HeU.  i.  1.  §  16)  that  Cyzicus  had  a  port  at.  this 
time.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Aegoe- 
potami,  Cyzicus  seems  to  have  come  again  under 
the  Lacedaemonians;  but  as  the  peace  of  Antalcidas 
(b.  c.  387)  gave  all  the  cities  in  Asia  to  the  Persian 
king,  Cyzicus  was  among  tliem. 

Cyzicus  appears  to  h.ive  obtained  its  independence 
after  the  time  of  Alexander,  but  the  notices  of  it 
are  very  scanty.  Attains  I.  of  Perganram,  the 
&ther  of  Eomenes,  married  a  woman  of  Cyzicns, 
named  Apollonias,  who  was  distinguished  for  her 
good  sense  (Polyb.  xziii.  18);  and  we  read  of  the 
Cyziceni  sending  twenty  ships  to  join  the  fleet  of 
Athenaeus,  the  brother  of  Attains  II.,  King  of  Per- 
gamam.  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  11.)  We  know  nothing 
al  the  fortunate  drcnmstances  which  gave  this  town 
the  wealth  that  it  had,  when  Mithridates  attempted 
to  take  it  B.  o.  74.  It  is  probable  that  it  had  be- 
ccDie  one  of  the  outlets  for  the  products  of  tlie  inte- 
rior cS  the  Asiatic  penmsute,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  well  administered.  The  Cyziceni  sustained  a 
great  loss  in  a  fight  with  Mithridates  at  Clialcedon, 
and  soon  after  the  king  attacked  Cyzicns.  He  posted 
his  troops  on  the  mainland  opposite  to  the  city,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  rai^e  of  Adnsteia;  and  with  his 
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ships  he  blockaded  the  narrow  passage  that  separated 
the  city  from  the  main. '  The  strength  of  the  walls, 
wbKb  had  been  built  in  the  interval  since  the  Pek>- 
ponnedan  war,  and  the  abundant  stores  of  the  dti- 
zens  enabled  them  to  hold  out  against  the  enemy. 
The  Koman  commander  L.  Loenllns  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  off  Cyzicns,  and  he  cut  off  the  supplies 
of  Mithridates,  whose  army  sufiered  inmi  fiunine, 
and  was  at  last  obliged  to  abandon  the  siege  with 
great  loss.  (Pint  LuctUL  c  9,  &c. ;  App'an,  J/t(A- 
ridat.  c.  72,  &c.;  Strab.  p.  575;  Cic.  pro  Arch 
c  9.)  The  Romans  rewarded  Cyzicus  by  making 
it  a  Libera  Civitas,  as  it  was  in  Strabo's  time,  who 
observes  that  it  had  a  considerable  territory,  part  of 
it  an  andeot  possession  and  part  the  gift  of  the 
Romans.  He  adds  that  they  possessed  on  the  Troad 
tlie  parts  beyond  the  Aesepus  about  Zeleia;  and 
also  the  plain  of  Adrasteia,  which  was  that  part  of 
the  mainland  that  was  opposite  to  Cyzicus.  They 
had  also  part  of  the  tract  on  the  Lake  Dascylitis, 
and  a  la^e  tract  bordering  on  the  Poliones  and 
Mygdones,  as  far  as  the  Lake  Miletopolitis  and  the 
ApoUoniatis.  Strabo  (p.  587)  speaks  of  a  place  at 
the  common  boimdary  of  the  territory  of  Priapns 
and  Cyzicus,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  pos- 
sessions of  these  two  towns  bordered  on  one  another, 
on  the  coast  at  least,  in  the  time  of  Straba  Indeed 
Priapns,  according  to  some  authorities,  was  a  colony 
of  Cyzicus.  It  appears  that  the  greatest  prosperity 
of  Cyzicus  dates  bom  the  time  of  the  defeat  of 
Mithridates.  It  possessed  a  large  tract  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Propontis,  and  tliere  were  no  other 
large  cities  on  tliis  side  of  the  Propontis  in  the 
Boman  period,  except  Kicomedia  and  Siicaea.  The 
produce  of  the  basin  of  the  Rhyndacus  would  come 
down  to  Cyzicus.  Tacitns  (i4nn.  iv.  36)  says  that 
Tiberius  (a.  d.  25)  deprived  Cyzicus  of  its  privilej^e 
of  a  free  city  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  7,  23;  Sneton.  Tib. 
c,  37)  for  not  paying  due  religious  respect  to  tlie 
memoiy  of  Augustus,  and  for  ill  treating  some  Roman 
citizens.  This  shows  that  Strabo  must  have  written 
what  he  says  of  Cyzicns  being  Libera  before  the  re- 
vocation. The  effect  of  the  revocation  of  this  privilege 
would  be  to  place  Cyzicus  altogether  and  immediately 
under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  governor  of  Asia. 
Cyzicus,  however,  continued  to  be  a  fionriahing  place 
imder  the  empire,  though  it  suffered  from  the  great 
earthquake  which  has  been  already  mentioned.  In 
the  time  of  CaracalU  it  recnved  the  title  of  Metro- 
polis. It  also  became  a  bishop's  see  tmder  the  later 
emjnre. 

Cyzicus  produced  some  writers,  a  list  of  whom  is 
given  in  a  note  on  Thucydides  (viii.  107)  by  Wasse. 
(Cramer,  Atia  Minor,  i.  47,  note.)  It  had  also 
some  works  of  art,  among  which  Cicero  (  V'err.  ii.  4. 
c  60)  mentions  paintings  of  Ajax  and  Medea,  which 
the  dictator  Caesar  afterwards  bought.  (Plin.  viii. 
38.)  At  some  period  in  tlieir  history  the  Cyziceni 
conquered  Proconnesns,  and  carried  off  from  there  a 
statue  of  the  Meter  Dindymene.  It  was  a  chrysele- 
phantine statue;  but  the  covering  of  the  face,  instead 
of  being  platrs  of  ivory,  was  made  of  the  teeth  of  the 
hippopotamns.  (Pans,  viii.  46.  §  4.)  Cyzicus  also 
produced  a  kind  of  unguent  or  perfume  that  was  in 
repute,  made  from  a  plant  which  Pliny  calls  "  Cyzi- 
cena  amaracus"  (Plin.  xiiL;  Pans.  iv.  36.  §  5);  but 
Apollonius,  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  68K),  speaks 
of  it  as  made  from  an  Iris.  It  was  also  noted  for  its 
mint,  which  produced  the  gold  coins  or  stateres  called 
Cyziceni  (Kv^imifof),  which  had  a  wide  circulation. 
[  The  Cyzicenos  had  to  one  side  a  female  head,  and 
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on  the  other  a  Ika's  head.  (Heqrdiiiis,  «.  •.  Kv- 
(umroi ;  Sttidu,  :  P.  Ku(uninl  uiui%Ht.)      The 

head  ia  snpposed  to  be  thmtof  Cjbele.  TheTsIoeof 
the  coin  was  28  Attic  drachmae.  (Dem.  m  Pkarm. 
p.  9 1 4.)  The  autonamoiu  coiiu  of  Cjiicoa  an  nid 
to  be  rare,  bat  there  in  a  complete  serien  of  imperial 
ouiiu.  it  doea  not  appear  where  the  CyziceDl  got 
tiieir  i;old  from,  but  it  is  not  imprabable  that  it  was 
once  found  ua  the  island  or  CO  the  nriprhboaiing  main- 
land. Plinj  (xxzri.  15)  aaji  that  there  was  in  liis 
tiine  a  temple  at  Cyzicus,  in  which  the  architect  had 
placed  a  golden  thread  along  all  the  joinings  of  the 
polished  slune.  The  ooDtrast  between  the  gold  and 
the  white  marble  would  probablj  produce  a  good 
efiisct.  The  passage  of  PKnjr  contains  aometiiing 
more  about  Caucus,  and  the  storjr  of  the  "  fugitivns 
lapis,'  which  was  once  the  anchor  of  the  Argonantae. 
The  stone  often  ran  awajr  from  the  Prjtaneum,  till 
at  bst  the;  wiselj  secured  it  with  lead.    [U.  L.] 


cow  or  crztcvs. 
CYZISTRA.    [Ctbotba.] 

D. 

DAAE.    [Dahae.] 

DABANAS  (AaContt),  one  of  Jmtinian's  for- 
trcsws,  situated  between  Dara  and  Amida  (Ppocop. 
dt  Aed.  ii.  4),  which  some  of  the  maps  confound 
with  Daraha  (Ammian,  xxiii.  3.  §  7),  which  lies 
mndi  further  S.  at  the  sonrces  of  the  river  Bklias. 
The  site  has  not  been  identified.  (KItter,  Erdhmde, 
vol.  X.  p.  1 124,  vol.  li.  ppl  82, 881.)     [K.  B.  J.] 

UABASAK  (AaCdffai,  Ptol.  rii.  S.  §  18),  a  people 
of  the  district  called  by  the  ancients  "  India  intra 
(rangem,"  to  the  east  of  NipaL  There  is  some  donbt 
about  the  otthographj  of  their  name,  which  Is  some- 
times written  Labasae.  They  are  proboblr  connected 
with  the  range  of  mountains  called  ri  hiixcuraa  ofm 
(Ptol.  Tii.  S.  §  18),  and  which  are  most  likelj  rC' 
preeented  by  the  eastern  spur  of  the  Nipdl  Bi- 
mataytu.  [V.] 

DABERATH  (Augtp^r,  LXX. ;  Aafnpd,  Easob.V 
a  border  city  of  the  tribe  of  Zebolon  (/o«A.  xix.  12), 
apparently  identical  with  the  Leriticid  city  Dahareh 
(Attta,  LXX.;  Joth.  xzi.  28),  and  with  Debir 
in  I  Chro».  ri.  58,  thongh  in  these  passages  it  is 
reckoned  to  the  tribe  of  Iseachar,  as  is  also  Daberath 
in  1  Chron.  vi.  72  (^tlfpl,  LXX.).  Its  site  is 
marked  by  the  small  Moslem  village  of  Deburiai, 
which  is  situated  at  the  NW.  base  uf  Mount  Tabor, 
on  a  ledge  of  rocks,  thus  answering  tn  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Easebins  and  St.  Jerome  of  the  sitn- 
ation  of  Uabeira,  as  a  town  of  the  Jews  on  Mount 
Tabor,  in  the  district  of  Diocanareia  (Onoinast. 
s.  p. :  Reland,  PalattU  p.  733.)  Dr.  Robinson  further 
identifies  with  it  the  Dabaritta  of  Josephus  in  the 
great  plain  (£ii.  Ra.  vol.  iii.  p.  210),  but  this  is 
very  questionable.  [G.  W.] 

DABRONA,  a  river  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy as  bemg  the  fint  river  after  the  Southern  Pro- 
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I  maatoiy  (Cap*  CCaar) —  probably  tlM  fibdhnkr, 
in  respect  to  mme  *■  well  as  beaUty;  einoe  dbM 
—Uadc  [B.  O.  L.] 

{  DACHASG'NI  (AaxofninOt  on  »I<>»1  *^  * 
I  Arabia  Felix,  accoiding  to  Ptolemy  (vi.  7)  idai^ 
with  the  Nabathaeans  by  Euttatkiaa  (ad  Dimtji. 
Per.  954  ).  Forster  ooi^jectares  that  they  an  idn- 
tical  with  the  tribe  of  the  Dity  Dhahet,  part  of  tbt 
gnat  Haih  aatkn,  fonnd  by  BnrcUiardt  nov  Ibe 
Ob/kbA  Zebegda  tribes,  between  Sabegh  and  ifetto, 
and  also  in  the  vicinity  of  itedma.  (^Arabia,  M.  ii. 
p.  141.)  few.] 

DACUINABADES  (AaxvoAOur,  Peripl.  Iml 
p.  29),  a  district  of  "  India  iitre  Gangem,"  oo  tbt 
NW.  coast  of  the  peninsola  of  Hindoatao,  a  little  Is 
the  S.  of  Barygaza  or  Bercack.  It  Is  slated  by  tkt 
aulhor  of  the  Periplus  that  it  was  so  called  beaose 
Dakhan,  m  the  nativ*  toogne,  signified  toath. 
Dakhinabades,  according  to  tiiis  view,  wuiid  be  a 
purely  Indian  word,  and  would  mean  **  city  tf  tk 
aoath."  Dakhan,  however,  in  which  we  ncogiiii* 
the  well-known  modem  name  Deccan,  is  not  property 
the  sonth:  it  is  derived  tnm  the  Sanscrit  Dsksbisa, 
meaning  the  country  on  the  right  hand,  and  was  •> 
named  by  the  Hindu  ccoqnerors,  who  entered  India 
from  the  NW.  The  district  of  Dakhinabades  no- 
tained  two  emporia,  Plithana  and  Tagara.     [V.] 

DA'CLA  (Aojcia :  Etk.  and  A^.  A<U»,  Diciu, 
Dacicus).  This  ooontry,  the  last  of  the  Rmuii 
conquests  in  Europe,  can  only  be  considered  si  a 
t!e<igraphical  ezprosion  denoting  the  land  of  the 
Daci  or  Getae  (4  run  Ttrur  yii,  Stnb.  viL  p  M5)> 
till  its  incorporation  with  the  empire  by  Tnyaii, 
when  it  received  certain  drfnite  limita. 

The  Oktab  (rrrai,  sing,  r^i,  Steph.  B.)  *tn 
in  antiquity  enumerated  among  the  Thrsdan  gieop 
of  nations;  and  this  opinion  Ins  been  ceitfnned  by 
the  moet  competent  among  modem  inquirers.  (Scba- 
farik,  Slav.  Alt.  fd.i.  p  31.)     It  need  hsnUy  be 
added,  tliat  the  theory  which  reganled  the  Gclae 
and  the  "long-haired"  Goths  of  Scandinaria  is 
equivalent  names,  though  snpported  by  Proeopiiu, 
Jerome,  Yopiscus,  and  Spattian,  bnt,  abofc  all  by 
Jomandes  {De  Xti.  Get.),  is  entirely  devcid  of 
foundation.     The  seat  of  this  people  as  they  tnt 
appear  in  histsiy  must  be  phoed  to  the  N.  of  Mt 
Haemos,  and  S.  of  the  later.     If  we  may  trust  He- 
rodotus (iv.  92,  foil.  v.  3),  the  Getae  wen  superior 
to  the  other  Thracian  barbariios.     Oar  kaowledjce 
of  the  later  Dacians  partly  oonfirms  this  stalesirat, 
however  much  Grecian  imagination  might  coloor  bii 
sketch,  or  have  originated  the  iables  connected  wilb 
their  indigenous  deity  Zalmolxis  or  Zaraolxis.    Tho- 
cydldes  (ii.  96)  descrilies  them  as  living  in  the  sane 
district  as  that  which  they  occapied  when  conquered 
by  Dareins,  and  they  wen  among  the  tribes  who  fol- 
lowed Sitalces  to  the  field.     In  the  ezpedilioo  of 
Philip  against  Scythia  (Justin,  ix.  2),  the  TribslB, 
who  had  not  long  before  been  driven  o«t  of  tbar 
ancient  seats  in  the  interior  by  the  irmptioii  of  tbo 
Kelts,  occupied  the  steppe  between  the  Danabe  sod 
the  Balkan.     It  would  seem  that  the  Getae  bad 
been  forced  across  the  river  by  the  Triballi,  as  Alex- 
ander, in  the  campaign  of  >.  c.  334,  found  the  Getss 
ranged  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Isler  to  the 
number  of  upwards  of  10,000  foot  and  4000  bone- 
men.     Under  feivour  of  night,  Alexander  cneoed  o»« 
the  river  unmolested,  defsated  the  Getae,  and  took 
their  town.     (Arrian,  Anab.  i.  3;  Strab.  p  301.) 
In  B.  c  293,  Lymmachns,  in  the  aggnsa"  'f^ 
which  he  waged  against  the  Getae,  peBslnted  ints 
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ill*  heart  of  tiarir  oonntrj:  in  tho  phim  of  Bemt- 
I«bis  (i)  Tin'  Trrwy  ipriiila,  Strmb.  p.  SOS)  hia  re- 
tremt  wu  cut  off,  *nd  be,  with  all  bis  anny,  had  to 
snrrender.  Lysimachos,  however,  waa  set  free,  and 
the  generositj  of  Uraniichaetes,  the  native  kicg, 
foand  a  plaee  among  all  the  ooUecton  of  anecdotes. 
(Stnb.  p.30S;  Plut  Demetr.  39,  S2;  Polyaen.  vii. 
5 ;  comp.  Paua.  i.  9.  §  S.)  It  ia  probable  that  the 
Dacian  prince  obtained  a  large  treaaire,  either  from 
the  plunder  of  the  camp,  or  the  ransom  of  his  priaon- 
ers,  as  on  two  separate  occasions,  once  in  1545,  and 
agiun  rather  more  than  twenty  yean  since,  many 
thonaand  gold  coins  were  found  near  Tltor4a,  some 
of  tiiem  braring  the  name  of  Lysimachus,  and  others 
with  the  epigraph  KOZnN.  (Paget,  Haagarn  and 
Trtnughtmia,  vol.  ii.  p.  105.) 

When  the  Gauls  occupied  Eastern  Eorope,  the 
Getae  wen  inrolved  in  war  with  that  people. 
(Justia  xrvi.  §  3.)  They  were  defeated,  and  were 
sold  m  great  nonben  for  slans  to  the  Athenians, 
who  bad  fonnerlj  obtained  their  supplies  from 
Phrygia  and  Caria,  as  is  shown  by  Aristophanes  and 
the  elder  oomedjahs;  while,  after  this  period,  the 
names  of  Davus  (Dacus  and  Davus  are  convertible 
forms)  and  Oeta  appear  as  the  names  of 'slaves  in 
the  writois  of  the  Kew  Comedy  and  their  Boman 
imitator  Terence.  (Strab.  p.  304;  Mm.  de  VAcad. 
<k$  Inter.  vA.  xxv.  pp.  34,  foil.;  Kiebuhr,  Klein. 
Sckrifl  pp.  393—398;  Schafiirik,  Sloe.  Alt  vol.  i. 
p.  469.) 

It  is  not  known  why  aad  whei  the  Getae  changed 
their  name  to  that  of  Daci.  The  ancients  are  ununi- 
moiu  in  considering  them  as  identical  (Phn.  iv. 
IS;  Pans.  i.  12.  §4:  Dion  Cass.  li.  67;  Appian, 
Prae/.  c  4;  Jostia.  zxziL  3.  §  16),  though  Stiabo 
(p.  304;  camp.  Senec  A'at  Qaaut.  1)  distinguislies 
them  by  saying  that  the  Getae  occupied  tlie  district 
towards  Ponttis  and  the  E.,  the  I>aici  that  towards 
Germauia  and  ib»  sooices  of  the  Ister.  Cork),  the 
first  Boman  general  who  advanced  in  these  regions 
aa  far  N.  a«  the  Danube,  was  afraid  to  attack  Uacia. 
^FW.  iii.  4.  §  6.)  According  to  some,  Julius  Caesar, 
in  the  extensive  schemes  of  couquest  they  assign  to 
him,  had  meditated  the  invasion  of  Dacia.  (Suet. 
JuL  44.)  The  native  prince  Boerebistas,  a  con- 
temporaiy  of  Augustos,  and  a  man  of  great  capacities, 
venture.!  to  cross  the  liter,  and,  by  ravaging  Thrace, 
and  ezterniinating  the  people  of  the  Boii  and  the 
Tanrisci,  had  increased  the  power  of  the  Getae  to 
-Mich  extent  as  even  to  cause  terror  t»  the  Romans. 
(Strab.  pp.  298,  303.)  In  B.  c.  10,  Augustus  sent 
Lentuloa  to  attack  their  king  Cotiao.  The  Komans 
appear  to  have  marched  np  the  valley  of  the  Marot, 
but  the  expedition  had  no  practical  results.  (Flor. 
iv.  12.  §  19;  Strab.  p.  304;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  36; 
Hot.  Cam.  iii.  8, 18;  SueU  Oct  21.)  Ovid,  in  his 
exile,  has  given  a  picture  of  the  Getae,  with  all  their 
repolsire  featurea,  set  off  by  the  horrors  of  the  in- 
clement dhnate.  The  poet,  however,  learnt  their 
language  (Trut.  v.  12,  58,  ex  Pont.  Ul  24),  and 
oompoMd  a  song  of  triumph  for  Angtistus  in  the 
rude  tongue  of  his  barbarian  neighboars  (ex  Pont. 
iv.  13,  S3).  The  only  specimens  of  this  ancient 
language  are  in  the  names  of  men  and  places,  and  in 
jaftienlar  words  scattered  through  the  writers  of 
Greeee  andRonK,or  preserved  by  lexicographers,  such 
as  Hesychioa  and  Snidas.  Adelung  (^Sfithridat. 
ToL  it  p.  344)  has  collected  many  of  Uiose  words 
and  terminations  of  words,  such  as  the  local  ending 
in  data,  which  frequently  occurs  among  Dacian 
towns.    From  this  period  the  Daciaos  were  engaged 
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in  fieqaent  wan  with  the  Bemane.  Fortune  in- 
clined to  neither  side,  till  at  Ust  they  obtained,  under 
their  king  Decebalus,  so  decided  an  advantage  over 
tha  weakness  of  Domitlan  as  to  rednce  that  emperor 
to  accept  a  peace,  accompanied  by  the  most  disgrace- 
fal  conditions,  and,  among  others,  the  payment  of  • 
yearly  tribute  to  Dacia.  A  full  account  of  these 
two  campaigns  of  Domitian  is  given  in  the  Diet,  of 
Biog.  art.  Decebalta.  When  Tnyan  assumed  the 
imperial  purple,  he  prepared  to  restore  to  its  bright- 
Bess  the  tarnished  honour  of  the  empire,  and  himself 
headed  the  expedition  against  Dacia.  In  A.  D.  101, 
Trajan  left  Rome,  and  passing  through  Pannonia, 
and  crossing  the  Theit;  followed  the  coarse  of  the 
Marot  into  Transylvania.  His  first  great  battle  was 
on  the  Crotlfifld  near  Thorda.  The  Holdo-Wal- 
Ucbian  peasant  still  calls  the  battle  field  by  the 
name  "Prat  de  TVo^an " (Pratum  Trajani);  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  tenacity  of  a  people's  recol- 
lections. For  other  curious  examples  of  the  honour  in 
which  the  modem  inhabitants  hold  the  memory  of  the 
conqueror  of  Decebalus,  see  Heme  det  deut  Mondet, 
vol.  xxi.  p.  1 10.  Decebalus  broke  the  humiliating 
conditions  to  which  he  had  been  cubjected;  but 
IMcianas  doomed  to  become  a  Koman  province,  and 
in  A.  D.  104  Trajan,  who  hod  assumed  the  title  of 
Dacicus,  set  oat  on  hie  second  campaign.  The  em- 
peror, who  was  now  better  acquainted  with  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  country,  chose  a  nearer  rente,  and  one 
by  which  he  might  at  once  reach  the  capital  of  the 
enemy.  On  this  occasion  he  croesed  the  Danube 
below  the  Iron  Gate,  where  his  fiunoas  bridge  was 
afterwards  built,  and  sending  one  part  of  his  army 
along  the  Aluta,  he  himself  followed  the  valley  which 
now  leads  from  Onota  by  Mekadia  and  Karaniebet 
over  the  Iron  Gate  pass  —  the  deep  mountain  gorge 
which,  standing  at  tlie  entrance  of  Transylvania,  has 
been  alternately  contested  by  Dacian,  Roman,  Chris- 
tian, and  Moslem.  Taking  this  roate,  be  marched 
direct  upon  the  capital  Sarmitegethusa. 

The  Dacians,  luable  any  longer  to  defend  their 
capital,  set  fire  to  it,  and  fled  to  the  moimtains. 
Decebalus,  finding  it  impossible  to  escape  his  pur- 
suers, stabbed  himself,  and  many  of  his  followets 
committed  suicide,  to  avoid  subjection  to  the  Ro- 
mans. Dion  Cassius  (Ixviii.  6 — 14)  has  given  the 
histury  of  Ibis  fiimous  war;  but  tlie  Column  of  Trajan 
at  Rome,  upon  whidi  the  chief  events  of  the  two  cam- 
paigns are  minutely  iigured,  forms  the  best  commen- 
tary on  this  final  victory  of  Rome,  which  Canlnius  the 
poet  (Plin.  Ep.  vlii.  4.  §  1)  had  proposed  to  narrate 
in  verse  as  an  eternal  monument  to  the  illustrious 
Trajan.  (Paget,  Hungary  and  Tranttlvama,  vol. 
ii.  p.  107  ;  Fabretti,  de  Column.  Traj. ;  Hannert, 
Ret  Traj.adOamA.gettae;  Engel,  Comm.  de  Exped. 
Traj.  ad  Danub. ;  Fronke,  Zar  Getchioh.  Trajani, 
pp.66— 141.) 

Dacia  new  became  a  Roman  province,  and  received 
its  definite  political  boundary ;  on  the  W.  it  was 
boimded  by  the  Tysia,  which  divided  it  from  the 
lazyges  Metanostae;  on  the  N.  by  the  Mens  Car- 
patus;  to  the  £.  its  limits  were  the  Hierasns,  up  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Ister;  while  on  the  S.  it  was 
separated  from  Moesia  by  the  Danube.  (Ptol.  iii.  8. 
§  4.)  The  whole  circumference  was  calculated  by 
Entropins  (viii.  2)  at  1000  M.  P.,  but  this  is  below 
the  mark,  as  it  contained  what  is  now  the  Sonat  of 
Ttmettir,  Hungary  E.  of  the  Theiti,  the  whole  of 
Traneylvania,  the  Bukowina,  the  S.  point  of  Go- 
Kcia,  Moldtana  W.  of  the  Prulh,  and  the  whole  of 
WaUadiia. 
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After  the  lubjiigstion  of  th«  conntrf,  Trajan 
turned  his  attentioa  to  aecuring  bu  new  province.  The 
bridge  orer  the  Danube  which  ns  to  afford  a  oooi- 
munication  vith  the  S.  provinces,  bad  been  commenced 
probabljr  about  A.  D.  103.  Dion  Ca:iAiufl,  governor 
of  Pannonia  onder  Alexander  Sereius,  vnxite  an  ac- 
count of  Trajan':!  bridge;  but  this  part  of  hi«  work 
has  been  lost,  though  an  abridgment  is  given  m  the 
eptome  of  Xiphilinus.  According  to  this  writer, 
it  was  built  hj  ApoUodorus,  the  architect  of  the 
Forum  Trajannm  and  of  the  Column  at  Rome,  and 
consisted  of  20  piers;  each  pier  was  ISOBoinan  feet 
high,  60  feet  tbicic,  and  the;  were  1 70  feet  distant 
from  each  other.  At  either  end  it  was  protected  bj 
towers,  and  the  whole  worlc  was  built  of  hewn  stone. 
(Dion  Cass.  Uviii.  13.)  The  latter  circumstance 
seems  to  be  an  exaggeration,  and  the  account  of  the 
situation,  depth  d  water,  nature  of  the  sni,  and 
other  particulars,  contains  many  errors.  A  com- 
parison of  the  other  two  ancient  authoritie* — the 
large  copper  com  of  Tnyan  with  the  bridge  on  the 
reverse,  and  the  column,  where  part  of  the  bridge  is 
represented  in  the  backgroimd — shows  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  bridge  was  of  wood,  while  the  piers 
are  undoubted);  of  stone.  About  a.  d-  120  Ha- 
drian destroyed  the  bridge,  as  it  is  said,  to  prevent 
the  barbarians  crossing  over  into  the  Thracian  pro- 
vinces. (Dion  Cass.  I  c.)  The  remains  of  this 
bridge  are  to  be  found  a  little  below  the  miserable 
village  of  Scala  Gladova.  All  that  is  now  left  is  a 
solid  sliapclcss  mass  of  masonrj  on  each  bank,  abont 
SO  feet  high;  and  between  that  and  the  river  there 
is  on  each  side  a  broken  wall,  with  >  level  on  the  top 
of  the  banks,  apparently  forming  the  pier  fnHn  which 
the  first  arches  sprang.  On  both  sides  tlie  banks 
are  of  a  considerable  height  above  the  water.  In 
the  bod  of  the  river,  and  in  a  direct  line  between 
these  ruins,  the  surveyors — as  will  be  seen  by  the 
accompanying  phut,  in  which  the  upper  line  indi- 
cates the  common  height  of  the  water,  the  lower 
that  to  which  it  sometimes  fiUla,  when  the  tope  of 
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several  of  the  pillars  become  visible — have  traced 
the  remains  of  13  pillars.  Not  far  from  the  middle, 
a  kind  of  island  has  been  formed  which  occupies  the 
space  of  4  pillars,  and  on  the  N.  bank  there  is  a  se- 
cond space,  apparently  filled  up  by  deposits,  which 
leaves  room  for  one  other  pillar;  thus  niakuig,  in 
addition  to  those  on  the  banks,  the  number  20.  The 
distance  between  the  pillars  on  either  bank  is  about 
8,900  English  feet.  The  pillar  on  the  N.  bar.k  is 
not  built  of  hewn  stone,  but  of  a  mass  of  shapeless 
materials  joined  together  with  Boman  cement.  It 
may  have  been  encased  in  hewn  stone  which  is  now 
destroyed.  On  the  VVallachian  side  are  the  remains 
of  a  tower,  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  circular  fosse. 
(Paget,  vol.  iu  p.  57.) 

Besides  this  great  work  Trajan  constructed  roads 
(the  great  agents  for  civilization):  these  were  three 
in  number,  and  were  oormected  with  the  Via  Tr^ana, 
which  ran  along  the  &  side  of  the  Danube,  partly 
cut  in  the  rock  and  partly  supported  on  wooden 
beams.  The  road  which  lay  most  to  the  W.  quitted 
Viminacinm, — or,  more  properly,  the  fortress  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,.  Dj-Palanta, — and  took  a 
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NE.  dirsetibD  up  to  Tiviscum  (Tmtenar).  Un  tiis 
road  the  Peniingerian  Table  gives  the  feCrnriag 
stations: — Arcidava,  Centum  Puteae,  Bersotia,  Asi- 
lis,  Capnt  Bubali,  Tiviscum.  The  middle  rad, 
quitting  Ortova,  followed  the  valley  of  the  Csmia, 
closely  hemmed  in  by  its  wooded  hills,  to  Mdudu; 
and,  pursuing  the  same  ooorse  as  the  modern  nad, 
proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the  Teaiet,  then  cmstd 
the  narrow  gorge  where  the  Bomans  are  said  to  ban 
had  literally  an  inn  gate,  which  gave  its  name  u> 
the  place.  Its  direction  then  turned  towards  the  E, 
along  the  vale — or  rather  plain — of  Bdtug,  over 
HuKt/ad  and  the  level  beibn  Varfitfy,  and  the  bill 
of  JMva,  and  there  fell  into  the  beantifal  valley  of 
the  J/oros, — taking  the  route  which,  shoold  Trau- 
sylvania  ever  attain  to  a  higher  civilisation,  will  fwio 
tin  future  great  commercial  road  to  nnite  the  «i»- 
growing  districts  of  its  well-watered  volcanic  tiafa 
with  the  stream  of  the  Danube.  Still  pruceedint;  is 
a  NE.  direction  along  the  ifarot,  it  passed  Karlt- 
burg,  Tkorda,  Marot  f'tuarhdi.  and  so  on  to  the 
frontier  of  Moldavia.  Again,  taking  the  guidawt 
of  the  Pentingerian  Tklile,  the  following  stslioiH  lie 
on  this  road: — Tiema,  Ad  Uedism  (ifeimfio,— 
with  the>batlis  of  Hercules,  which  were  known  totlie 
Romans  as  early  as  the  times  of  Hadrian,  and  tm 
in  high  repute  for  their  medicinal  virtues),  Pneto- 
rium.  Ad  Pannonioe,  Gaganae,  Masclianae,  Tiriscmn, 
Agnavae,  Pons  Augusti,  Sormizegethusa,  Ad  Aqus, 
Germizera,  Blandiana,  ApuU,  Bruda,  SoUnae,  Pa- 
tavissa,  Napoca,  Optirtiana,  Langinna,  Cenie,  fuo- 
lissura. 

The  third  nod,  which  lay  towards  the  £.,  left  tin 
neighbourhood  of  Scala  Gladova, — probably  ciws- 
ing  Trajan's  Bridge, — passed  al<mg  the  vsllej  of 
the  Aluta  (A  U),  and,  mounting  the  SodatUaira 
[ass,  descended  upon  KarUburg,  where  it  fell  iu 
with  the  other  road.  The  followmg  are  the  ststiom 
up  to  Apuki, — the  mining  capital  of  the  Booians  in 
Ihtcia,  the  seat  of  the  Collegium  Anrariorom,  sod 
llie  residence  of  the  procurator  or  chief  officer  of  the 
gold  mines: — Drubetis,  Amntiia,  Pelcndova,  CssOa 
Nova,  Komula,  Acidava,  Bu-sidava,  Pons  Alnli, 
Burridava,  Castra  Trsjana,  Arutcla,  Pnetorium, 
Pons  Vetus  Stenanun,  Cedonie,  Acidava,  Apola. 

Ptolemy  (iil  8)  has  added  the  names  of  the  fol- 
lowing places  which  are  not  to  be  found  on  tbe 
great  Roman  roads,  between  tie  Tysia  and  tk 
Aluta,  in  the  direction  from  N.  to  S. : — Rucccmum 
('Poviuc^>'io>'),Docidava(^oKiJarxi),Ul{uannm(Out- 
viav^f),  Ziridava  (ZipfScwa),  Znrubara  (ZavpiSafc), 
Lizizis  (Aifi^i),  Zeni^na  ^ZtCyna),  Acmonia  ('.^«- 
fwyW),  Phrateria  (<»«wTcpia).  Then  E.  of  tlx 
Aluta,  in  the  direction  from  S  to  N.: — Arcims 
CA(»ti><v)a),  Pinum  (riu-oV),  Somum  (iip^)< 
Tiasum  (Ttaaoy),  Nentiilava  (NhtISow),  Rnin' 
(nipoi)i),  Hydala  CTSora),  Tiriscum  (Tifuffw), 
Marcodava  QiapKiSauay,  Comidava  (KoiuSan), 
Bhamidava  ('Pa/jjaua),  Zusidava  (ZovrfSain),  Fk- 
loda  (ni\oJa),  Angustia  ('Aryowrr/a),  Prittoris 
Augusta  (npcuTUfiia  AuToiioro),  Sandava  (J»»- 
Sava),  Utidava  (OiriJaim),  Petrodava  (ntTpiScaa). 
Carsidava  (KapalSaua),  Patridava  (Uxrpilm'), 
Triphnlum  (TpI^vAoy),  Arcobadara  ("A/xtsSil!"**)- 

The  rivers  of  Dacia  which  flowed  into  the  I>«- 
nube  in  the  direction  firom  W.  to.  E.,  were  as  fol- 
lows:— Tisianus  or  Tysia,  with  its  E.  affluents  Ge- 
rasus  or  Grissia,  and  Marisus;  Tibiscns,  sprinpnC 
firom  the  Carpathians;  Gifil;  Alutas;  and  Hieruos 
which  lias  b^n  identified  with  the  lUfOS  or  n^- 
r<is  of  Herodotus  (iv.  48). 
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Qacia  wis  made  n  consuliu'  province  (Capitolin, 
Par(m.2,  3)  ander  a  "l^atns,"  and  divided  into 
di<trict3,  as  in  129  there  appears  "  Dacia  Inferior" 
under  Hadrian,  and  in  an  inscription,  tlie  age  of 
irliich  is  not  linown,  "  Dacia  Apulensis "  (Orelli, 
Imcr.  n.  3888).  Notwithstanding  the  resolution 
of  Hadrian  to  contract  the  limits  of  the  empire,  and 
the  steps  be  sctnally  took  for  that  purpose,  the  Bo- 
mans  seem  to  have  remained  masters  uf  Dacia  till 
the  time  of  Anrelian  (a.  d.  270 — 275);  when  thc^ 
finally  retired  across  the  Danube,  and  left  Dacia  to 
the  Goths.  The  Koman  colonists  were  placed  on  the 
S,  of  the  rirer,  in  a  district  lying  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Moesia,  which  bore  the  name  of  Dacia  Au- 
KEUAHI  (Vopisc.  Atircl.  39  ;  Ruf.  Bra).  8;  Eu- 
trop.  ix.  15),  and  which  was  afterwards  divided  into 
two  parts: — Dacia  Ripkksis,  on  the  Danube,  with 
the  capital  Ratiaria;  and  Dacia  Meoiterranei, 
with  the  capital  Serdica.  (Marqnardt,  Handbuch 
der  Rvm.  Alt.  p.  108.)  An  intercourse  of  com- 
nwrce  and  language  was  grsdaally  established  be- 
tween the  opposite  banks  of  the  river;  and  Dacia, 
thoogh  serving  a  Gothic  master,  proved  the  firmest 
barrier  igaiiist  the  barbarians  of  the  north.  In  spite 
of  the  strong  lines  which  the  Visigoths  were  pre- 
paring to  construct  between  the  Pruth,  Danube,  and 
the  mountains,  they  gave  way  before  the  destructive 
inroads  of  the  Huns,  abont  A.  D.  376.  (Amm.  Marc. 
xxxi.  3;  Jomaod.  ck  Seb.  Get.  c.  24  ;  Schafarik, 
Slav.  AU.  vol  i.  p.  324.)  After  the  death  of  Attila 
in  A.  D.  453,  the  old  country  of  Dacia,  from  the 
Carpathian  monntains  to  the  Enxine,  became  the 
aeat  of  a  new  power  which  was  erected  by  Ardaric, 
king  of  the  Gepidae.  When  the  kingdom  of  the 
Gepidae  was  dtstroyod  by  the  Lombards  and  Avars 
in  A.  D.  566,  these  districts  were  occupied  without 
resistance  by  a  new  colony  of  Scythians.  The  Dscian 
empire  of  the  "Chagans"  lasted  for  upwards  of 
230  years,  till  it  fell  before  the  might  and  prowess 
of  the  great  Charlemagne.  The  Wallachians — or 
"  Bumonyi,"  as  they  call  themselves  —  are  not  to 
be  confoimded  irith  the  VlalM  (BAdxai),  which  is 
a  much  older  and  wider-spread  name,  belonging  to 
the  Kelts.  (Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  235.) 
Both  of  the  WaUachian  stocks  on  either  side  of  the 
Danube  were  of  the  same  descent,  and  consisted  of  a 
mixture  of  Slaves,  Getae,  and  Romans,  who  frtsn  the 
seventh  to  the  tenth  century  sheltered  themselves  in 
the  mountains  of  Dacia,  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and 
Albania;  and  when  the  times  became  more  peaceable, 
spread  themselves  over  the  neighbouring  plains. 
(Scha&rik,  Slav.  Alt.  rot.  ii.  p.  205;  Fesskr,  G«- 
tdttckder  Ungem,  roL  i.  p.  71.) 

The  Magyars  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
Dacia  before  the  tenth  century :  its  later  history  iails 
without  the  province  of  this  work.  It  is  interesting 
to  obserre  that  Bethl^n  Gabor,  the  Protestant  hero 
of  Transylvania  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  bad  in- 
tended to  hare  founded  the  ancient  Dacian  empire  in 
favour  of  himself,  but  abandoned  it  in  consequence, 
as  it  seems,  of  his  being  childless. 

The  dress,  features,  and  whole  appearance  of  the 
modem  Wallacks,  correspond  entirely  with  the  0»- 
oans  of  Trajan's  Column.  They  have  the  same 
arched  nose,  deeply-sunken  eye,  and  long  hair,  the 
same  sheepskin  cap,  the  same  shirt,  bound  round  the 
waist  and  descending  to  the  knee,  and  the  same  long 
loose  tn)nsers  which  the  Koman  chain  is  so  often 
Men  encircling  at  the  ankles.  It  is  more  diiBcult  to 
decide  the  claims  of  the  Wallack  to  Roman  descent; 
bat  an  admiztare  of  Bomao  and  Dadan  blood — the 
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conquenns  and  the  conqaered — may  reasonably  be 
inferred.  Though  the  duration  of  the  Roman  empire 
only  lasted  for  about  170  yeai?  in  this  country,  yet 
in  none  has  it  left  more  lasting  impression  of  its  do- 
mination, especially  in  the  language.  That  which  is 
^wken  by  all  the  people  of  this  nation  is  soft,  abound- 
ing in  vowels,  and  deriving  most  of  its  words  from 
the  Latin,  mixed  up  with  many  forma  of  Slavish 
origin. 

It  b  uncertain  what  coinage  the  Dacians  used 
during  their  independence:  they  were  probably  tetra- 
drachms,  of  rude  workmanship,  copied  after  the 
miaiey  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  great  nambeis  of  which 
have  been  found  in  Transylvania.  Coins  of  the  im- 
perial period,  from  the  time  of  Philip  to  that  of  Gal- 
Uenus,  are  extant :  the  type  constantly  found  is  a 
woman,  generally  standing, — the  symbol  of  Dacia, — 
with  the  epigraph  rBorixciA  uacia.  (Eckhel, 
vol.  ii.  p.  4.) 

(Sulzer,  Guch.  Daeietut  Ersch  and  Gruber,  £»- 
egetopdcUe,  i.v.  Dacia;  Wilkinson,  Wallaciia  and 
Moldavia;  Paget,  Etmgary  and  Tramylvmtia; 
Keigebauer,  iJaeien  am  dm  Uebemttai  det  Klaa, 
AUerthmiu.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

DACIBY'ZA  (AMttv^a),  a  place  m  Bitbynia, 
on  the  road  from  Chalcedon  to  Nicomedia.  The 
modem  Gebie  or  Givyza,  near  the  north  coast  of  the 
bay  of  Astacus,  seems  to  preserve  the  ancient  name. 
It  is  mentioned  by  several  of  the  historians  of  the 
Lower  Empire.   (Leake,  A$ia  Minor,  p.  9.)    [G.L,] 

DADASTANA  (Gea  ae;  AaUaram,  PtoL  T. 
I ),  an  inland  town  of  Bitbynia,  according  to  Ptolemy. 
The  Table  places  it  on  a  road  inm  Nicaea  to  Julio- 
polis,  and  29  il.  P.  from  Juliopolis.  It  appears  to 
have  been  near  the  borders  of  Bithynia,  as  Am- 
mianas  says  (xxv,  10)  the  emperor  Jovianns  on  lus 
return  from  the  East  came  from  Ancyra  to  Dadas- 
tana,  where  he  died  suddenly.  [G.  L.] 

DADES  (A^S<s,  PtoL  v.  14.  §  2),  a  promontory 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Cyprus,  W.  of  Thronoi,  which 
D'Anville  has  identified  with  Kiti.  (Engel,  Kyprot, 
vol.  i.  p.  99.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DADICAE.     [Dabadrae.] 

DAEDALA  (ra  AolSoAa :  Eth.  AotSoXe^t),  a 
city  of  the  Rhodia,  that  is,  the  Peniea  in  Caria,  or 
a  small  phice,  as  Stephanns  B.  says  (*.  v.),  on  the 
authority  of  Strabo;  and  also  a  mountain  tract  in 
Lyda. 

The  eastern  limit  of  the  Rhodian  Peraea  was 
the  town  of  Daedsia,  and  after  Daedala,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Rhodii,  is  a  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
Daedala,  where  commences  the  line  of  the  Lyciaa 
coast:  near  the  mountain,  that  is,  on  the  coast,  is 
Tehnissus,  a  town  of  Lycia,  and  the  promontory 
Telraissis.  (Strab.  pp.  664,  665.)  The  DaedaU  is 
that  part  of  the  mountain  country  of  Lycia  which 
lies  between  the  DaUmoa  Tchy  and  the  middle 
course  of  the  Xanthus;  and  the  high  land  comes 
down  to  the  coast  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Glaucus 
otMakri.  {Map,eichyHoBkjii, London Geog. Jour- 
nal, vol.  xii.)  In  Mr.  Hoskyn's  map  just  referred 
to,  the  ruins  of  Daedala  are  placed  near  the  head  of 
the  gulf  of  Glaucus,  on  the  west  side  of  a  small  river 
named  Inigi  Choi,  which  seems  to  be  the  river 
Ninna,  of  which  iUexander  in  his  Lyciaca  (Steph. 
B.  *.  V.  AofSoAa)  tells  the  legend,  that  Daedalus 
was  going  through  a  marsh  on  the  Nlnus,  or  through 
the  Ninus  river,  when  he  was  bitten  by  a  water 
snake,  and  died  and  was  buried  there,  and  there  the 
city  Daedala  was  built.  The  valley  through  which 
the  Ninus  flows  is  picturesque,  and  veU-culUvated. 
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"  On  the  moanhiin  on  the  W.  ride  of  the  TaHejr  is  an 
Kncimt  site,  prdbablj  Daedals:  here  sre  namernns 
tomlM  hewn  in  the  rorks  in  tlie  usiuil  I.Tcian  strle; 
Slime  are  well-flnished.  The  acropolis  stond  en  a 
drtacbefl  hill;  on  its  smmnita  are  remains  of  a  well, 
and  a  fatr^re  cBtern.  We  did  not  ftnd  anr  inscrij* 
tions.*  (Hnskjn.)  Bat  thanf;h  no  inscrij^ions  were 
fmnd,  there  is  hardly  mj  doubt  that  the  place  is 
Daedala.  Plinr  (r.  31)  mentions  two  islands  off 
this  coast  bekngiog  to  tht  Daedaleis.  There  is  an 
ishind  off  the  coast  east  of  the  moodi  of  the  Iniffi 
Chai,  and  anotlirr  west  of  the  nwiath  of  the  river; 
and  these  majr  be  the  islands  which  Pliny  means. 
The  islands  of  the  Cryeis,  three  accordin);  to  Pliny, 
lie  opposite  to  Crya,  on  the  west  ride  of  the  gBlf  of 
Kakri.  IXrj  (xxxrii.  S2)  mentions  Daedals  as  a 
*•  pammi  casteHimi."  Ptolemy  (t.  2)  places  Dae- 
dafai,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  tin  west  side  of  the 
gulf  of  Glancus,  in  Lycia. 

The  reader  may  refer  to  Horfijn's  map  and  the 
Ceog.  Joanutl  (toI.  xii)  as  to  the  site  of  Cannni 
also,  which  possigc  the  writer  of  the  article  CauNci 
overhwlted.  [G.  L.] 

DAPDALA  (AcuWAo,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  49),  a  town 
w  district  of  "  liidia  Intra  Gsncem."  E.  rf  the  Indus, 
and  between  that  rif-er  and  the  M.  Vindios  (  Vmdhya 
MU.),  the  territory  of  the  Caopiraeans.  Curtins 
wooH  seem  to  place  it  on  the  W.  of  the  Indus  (viii. 
10.  §  19),  and  the  same  view  is  taken  by  Justin,  if 
bis  Monta  Daedali  refer  to  this  pla<«  (xH.  7). 
{^trphanus  simply  notices  tlio  existence  of  a  place  of 
thi»  name  in  India.  [V.] 

DAE'MOXUM  INSULAE  (A«u/iifow  »V.ii), 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Arabia,  and  in  the  Arabian 
Gulf  (^RedSta)  (Ptol.  ri.  §  1,1),  apparently  lying 
off  Yambo.  [G.  W.] 

DAESIDUTAE,  DESIDATAE  (AounSiSrcH), 
one  of  the  many  Paunonian  tribeo.  (Strab.  rii.  p. 
314.)  Pliny  (iii.  S6)  and  Vellems  Patercnlus  <ii. 
115),  indeed,  mention  them  amon^  the  Illyrian 
♦ribw,  but  this  probably  arises  from  the  fsct  that  the 
Kixnans  regarded  the  Panuonians  generallv  as  Illy- 
rians.  [L.  6.1 

DAETICHAE  (A«rrx«,  PloL  to.  I.  §  51),  » 
tribe  of  "  India  intra  Ganjtem,"  to  the  N.  of  the 
Ganpes,  and  apparently  seated  among  the  s^nrs  rf 
the  Himidaya  mountains.  They  may  have  occupied 
the  Wftitem  portion  of  Sipal,  [^'0 

DAGA!*;iRA  (AoTds-jipa,  Arrian,  TnA.  c.  29), 
•  small  place,  perhaps  a  headland,  visited  by  the 
fleet  of  Nnrdios.  It  was  in  the  countiy  of  the 
lcth>Tiphai;i.  Forbiffer  thinks  that  it  is  represented 
ky  t'apf  latk,  hot  this  woaM  seem  to  be  more  to  the 
westward  at  Carpella.  IT  the  word  be  of  Arabian 
ori^n,  its  oripnal  form  may  h«re  been  IkJt-jttir^ 
the  Island  of  Dah.  The  whole  district  was  anciently 
r.illcd  Oedrosia.  (A'mcent,  Voyagt  qf  A'eorcAas, 
vol.  i.  p.  S74.)  [v.] 

DAH.XE  (Acim,  Stot*.  B.  ».  t.;  Ad«,  Herod,  i. 
52 ;  I)ahae.  Plin.  ri.  19).  a  numeroos  nomad  tribe 
mho  wandered  over  the  steppes  to  the  E.  of  the 
Caspian.    Strsho  (xi.  pk  51 1 )  has  groaped  them  with 
the  S.\r.\K  and  M.tsaAORTAB  as  the  great  Scythian  i 
tril>e3  of  Inner  Asia  to  the  N.  of  Bactriana.     These  | 
Dahae  were  subdivided  into  Parki  {Jlifnt.  p.  508)  j 
or  ArARXI  ('A»of>»«,  p.  5U),  who  were  found  near  . 
Hm^uiui;  XASTini  (Hctr6ioO.  and  Pis.siRi  (niir-  | 
«oi>y>i).     Alexander  met  thera  on  the  banks  of  the  i 
riwr  tHns.   and  subdued  them.     (Curt.  viiL  3;  I 
Ju>tin.  xii.  6.  §  18.)  \ 

As  might  be  expected,  they  occupied  no  definite  . 
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poeition,  but  mofad  as  iHcessity  might  TM|tui«;  ttxy 
appear  in  Arrian  (^Anab.  iii.  S8)  on  the  Jaxarte, 
and  were  in  later  titnea  found  in  this  neigh bearhaod. 
They  were  hardy  warriors  ("  indomiti  Dahae,'  Viry. 
Avu.  viii.  728),  who  served  Dareins  as  cseihr 
(Arrian,  iii.  11),  Alexander  (Arrian,  v.  12)  mA 
Antiochns  (Polyb.  v.  79;  Liv.  xixv.  48,  ixirii.  38, 
40)  as  mounted  archen.  Tbey  were  also  o.'vftil  ■ 
loot  troops.  (Aniin.MarczziL8.  §21 ;  Said.jLa 
•A-yoWt.) 

It  is  most  qnestionaUe  whether  any  conneetioi  l«- 
tween  the  Dabae  and  the  Thracian  Dari  can  be  tnced 
(comp.  Strab.  vii.  p.  304);  but  Bitter  (frdhmA.Til. 
vii.  pp.  6^8,  foil.)  has  noticed  the  curious  coiiicidenn 
of  the  snccesrive  arrival  of  Daci,  Getae,  and  SrytUa 
tribes  to  the  W.  of  the  Caspian,  upcm  the  benks  rf 
the  later:  while  in  a  previous  age  the  Jaxwtes  oA 
Oxtn  were  oocnpicd  by  Dahae,  Ymti  (6e«M).  asd 
Massagetae  to  the  E.  of  the  Canaan,  The  nitcn 
of  Greece  and  Borne  know  nothing  of  the  Dshae  ha 
their  name,  pobition,  and  wariike  virtues.  It  wnid 
appear  that  the  annah  of  the  Chinese  give  ntn 
special  information  upon  the  interesting  subjects 
these  and  other  Germanic  or  red  and  &ir-hainj 
races  in  Central  Asia — one  of  the  most  igipotut 
discoveriec  of  modem  times.  (Bitter,  L  r,:  nof. 
Humboldt,  AtJe  CattnJe,  vol.  ii.  p.  63.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
DAI.    [Dahae.] 

DAIX  (Aai{).  In  the  geography  of  Ptolemy  (ri. 
14;  comp.  Menaad.  Hu(.  p.  301,  ed.  BMW)!  tkis 
river,  which  he  describes  as  flowing  into  the  Cas- 
pian, is  the  second  river  from  the  Kha  (l'*)^) 
towards  the  Jasartes,  the  Rhymnas  interming: 
but  there  must  be  some  mistake  (cnmp.  Riottli, 
G<og.  Hrrod.  vol.  i,  p.  180),  as  there  can  be  » 
doubt  that  the  Daiz  is  represented  by  the  Jaik  <* 
Ural  (Uamboldt,  A  tit  Cmtrale.  vol.  ii.  p.  I8C), 
which  forms  part  ef  the  E.  limit  sf  Europe,  rising  ia 
the  Ural  mountains,  and  falling  into  llie  Casima, 
afW  a  course  of  about  9(X>  KngluJi  miles.  Iliis 
river  is  the  W.  boundary  to  the  vast  steppes  orcr 
which  the  hordes  rf  tiie  JKirgiix-Ktaah  mn. 
(Levchine,  Horde*  et  Sttppet  tkt  Kirgka-Kaiii*, 
p.  3.)  fE.B.J.] 

DALANDA  (AiUai^a,  ftmL  v  7.  §  2).  Kttsr 
(Er«lJt>mde,  voL  x.  p.  844)  has  conjectured  that  tlu 
site  rf  this  place  in  theLesser  Armenia  may  be  ido- 
tified  with  Uie  remaikable  castle  of  DtmuUk.  sita- 
ated  at  the  ToUmiaA  Si  upon  a  rock  rf  nanmaSlie 
limestone,  farming  cli&  which  rise  300  feit  abon 
the  river's  bed.  This  rock  has  eztenawe  ruins  <a 
the  pUtform,  with  hewn  cisteins  tor  preserving;  the 
rain  water.  These  rains,  however,  do  not  date  be- 
yund  the  epoch  cf  the  Turks,  nor  ai»  any  to  he  per- 
ceived which  belong  to  a  moe  ancient  period,  thoi^h 
it  has  been  assumed,  fraa  its  renarkaUe  pojtiaa, 
that  it  most  have  been  oae  rf  the  many  KosBaa  «r 
rather  Byiaatine  fiatresses  which  existed  in  Armenia 
M'mor.  (St.  Uartin,  Mem.  tw  tArmmie.  vuL  i. 
p.189:  Joara.  <;e(>o.&icvol.x.  p.318.)  [E.B.J.] 
DALDIS  (,li  AiUUs:  £U.  Amt&a**!),  a  torn 
which  Ptolemy  places  oa  the  besdoa  rf  Pbygis 
and  I^rdia  (v.  2);  aai  Saidas  (a.  r.  'AftttJtmfm), 
in  Lydia.  It  was  the  bntkplace  rf  Art0Bid««, 
t^  anther  rf  llie  Oneirecatiea.  Than  are  cans  tf 
the  imperial  period  with  the  epigrsfh  aattia««> 
The  site  is  unknown.  fC.  L.J 

DALIOS.     [DiAooK.] 
DALLL-NTUM,  a  tan  rf  Skteatia,  wWch  the 
Antenine  ItiaeniT  places  «n  the  read  fnm  Kana 
toEpidaanDjSSlLP.  fioBtfatfana-.    ba 
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in  the  PmiUnger  Tibh  nndtr  tbe  nune  of  Di- 
LL-RTUM.  [E.  B.  J.] 

DALtlANU'THA  (AoA/torovM).  The  name 
eeeon  only  m  St  Hark'*  G«pel  (viii.  10),  where 
the  parallel  passage  in  St.  Matthew  (xv.  39)  baa 
MmrfSa\i,  which  eoablea  lu  to  ideoliiy  the  district 
uf  Dalmanucha  with  the  plam  of  Genncaanth,  to  the 
K.  of  which  MagiWa  was  situated.  Li|;htfaot 
(^Choroff.  Dec  cap.  v.  §  2)  efien  iseveral  suggestions 
ax  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  bat  none  of  them  satis- 
fiiotorr.  [G.  W.] 

DALMA'TIA  (AaX>urr(a,  &af.iiuTucfi,  Dalmatia, 
Delmatiu:  £th.  and  adj.  AoX^nt?,  AoA/urri^i, 
Dalmata.Dahiiatensis,  Dulmaticos).  The  Dalmatians 
tinned  a  portion  of  that  gnat  aggregate  of  tribes 
which  inhabited  the  broken  and  indented  coast  E. 
of  the  Adriatic  from  the  Celti  Taurisci  as  far  3.  as  the 
Kuirota  and  Macedonians.  These  tribes,  which  com- 
prehended, besideii  the  Dalmatians,  the  Venetl,  Pao- 
mniane,  Danlani,  Aatariatae  and  others,  belonged  to 
the  lllyrian  group;  and  the  territory  which  with  Ta- 
rying  limits  was  occupied  by  them  bore  the  commm 
DMineof IIlyricnm[Iij.yRicuM].  Strabo(vii.  p.315) 
■aaerted  that  it  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  Dalmatians, 
to  divide  their  binds  afresh  (xt^pai  dvaSaan6s)  ertrf 
eighth  year;  and  that  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
oaing  coined  money  among  themselves. 

The  intuid  parts  of  this  district  are  diversified  by 
nndolating  grounds,  hills,  and  high  moimtains ;  many 
of  the  latter  have  the  same  ragged  appearance  as 
those  of  the  coast.  Tbe  geological  character  of  the 
wfadle  of  this  country  ia  refoned  to  the  seoondary 
fonnatioa. 

Sterility  is  the  general  character  of  the  hilly  parts 
of  Dalmatia,  and  it  is  amgnlar  that  the  N.  sides  an 
usoally  less  barren  than  the  S.  slopes.  The  soil, 
tfaoogh  not  rich,  is  good;  Strabo  (p.  Sl.'S)  indeed  de-. 
scribes  U  as  '  sterilt,  nnsnited  to  agriculture,  and 
barely  oflbrding  a  subsistence  to  the  inliabitants."  He 
adds  (p.317),  and  this  may  account  for  its  impover- 
ished  condition,  "  The  coontty  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  mgged  spots,  abonnds  every  where 
with  the  olive  and  vine,  has  always  been  neglected,  and 
its  worth  has  been  anknown  in  consequence  of  the 
wjldncsa  and  predatory  halnta  of  the  inhabitants." 

The  coast  was  well  famished  with  harbours  as 
well  on  the  mainUnd  as  in  the  neighbouring  islands, 
while  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy  is  without  ports. 
In  antiquity  Dahnatia  proaaced  a  great  quantity  of 
gold  (*■  aurifera  tem,"  Mart.  z.  78 ;  Sut.  Siiv.  i. 
2.  53),  and  if  PUoy  (xxxiii.  4)  may  be  believed,  as 
macb  as  SO  pounds  of  gold  were  procured  daily 
from  the  mine*  in  the  time  of  Nero.  There  is  some 
difficulty  in  these  statenient»,  becanse,  as  fiir  aa  pre- 
sent in  format  ioo  goes,  Dubnatia  can  boast  of  neither 
gold  nor  silver.  Gohl  has,  however,  been  found  at 
Semjero  in  Bosniai  and  as  there  can  be  little  doabt 
but  that  the  Dalmatia  if  the  Bomana  indndcd  much 
of  Bomtia,  the  statameata  of  the  ancients  mnst  be 
referred  to  this  distticL  (Neigebaner,  Die  Sud- 
tlaeen,  p.  S 1 1 ;  oamp.  Fortis,  Vtas/gio  m  Dalmatia, 
p.  113;  Wilkinson,  Z)B/intt<>a,  vol.  i.  p.  ai9.) 

In  the  reign  of  Gentias,  hist  king  of  Iliyria,  a 
separatioa  took  place  ammg  his  subjects.  They 
obeyed  Pleuratus  as  long  aa  be  lived,  bat  a&er  his 
death,  on  the  aooession  of  Gentias,  the  Dolmatae  t«- 
Telted,  B.  c  180,  having  assmned  that  name  ftora  the 
eity  of  Delmminm  (or  Dalminiam)  which  they  chose 
as  the  capital  of  theirnew  state.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  16.) 
Tbe  territory  of  the  Dalmatae  was  at  fiist  cnmpre- 
headed  between  tha  Karo  (A'armlc)  and  the  Tilonia 
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or Nestas(C9ttMa),aiidoantained atone  period  twenty 
cities;  it  then  extended  to  the  Titias  {La  Ktrka), 
and  the  whole  ooontry  received  the  name  of  Dal- 
matia, noder  a  republican  form  of  government,  which 
lasted  till  the  inhabitants  either  deUvered  themselves 
ap  to  Rome,  or  were  oonqnered  by  her  armies. 

In  consequence  of  a  qoanel  between  them  and  the 
Lissans  and  Daorsi,  who  were  allies  of  Kome,  a  con- 
sular army  was  sent  against  them.  The  oonstd,  C. 
Marcius  Figulus,  entered  Dalmatia,  b.  c.  1S6,  and 
its  strongly  fortified  capital  Delminiom  having  braii 
taken,  the  DalmaUans  wert  obl^sd  to  sue  for  peace; 
and  their  liberty  vras  only  allowed  them  on  condition 
of  their  paying  tribute  to  Rome.  (Polyb.  xzxiL  34; 
Appian.  lUgr.  U;  Liv.  Epit.  xlvii.;  Flor.  iv.  18.) 
In  the  following  year  they  were  subdued  by  P.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio  Kasica  Corculum  (Liv.  2.  &).  Delmi- 
Biiun,  their  capital,  it  would  appear,  suffered  to  such 
an  extent  (Strab.  p.  315)  that  the  seat  of  government 
was  transferred  to  Salona.  In  b.  o.  119,  L.  Caeci- 
lius  Metellns,  who  was  coosnl,  declared  war  against 
the  Dalmatians,  though  they  had  been  guilty  of  no 
ofience.  They  ofiered  no  oppoeition  to  him,  and  after 
wintering  at  Salona  he  returned  to  Rome,  aiid  gained 
the  wideserved  honour  of  a  triumph  and  the  aoniame 
Dalmatious-     (Liv.  EpU.  Ixii.;  Appian.  Illgr.  1 1.) 

Appian  {lUyr.  13)  has  tolJ  the  story  of  the  4Ui 
Dalmatian  war.  Tbe  Libnmians,  who  were  attacked 
by  their  restless  netgbbours,  appealed  to  Rome  for  aid. 
Troops  were  sent  to  enforce  the  demand  which  had 
previously  been  made,  that  tbe  Dahnatians  should 
evacuate  Promona.  In  B.  a  48,  Gabinios  lost  more 
than  aOOO  men  in  an  engagement  with  tbe  natives, 
and  then  fell  beck  upon  Salona.  It  was  reserved  for 
Vatinius  to  wipe  off  the  disgnoe  which  the  Roman 
arms  had  sustauied.  He  was  saluted  as  "  imperator  " 
by  his  soldiers,  and  received  the  honours  of  a  "  sup- 
plicatio  "  from  the  soiate  in  B.  c.  45.  The  death  of 
J.  Caesar  emboldened  the  Dahnatians.  Fortone  fa- 
voured them.  Vatinius  took  refuge  in  Epidamnns, 
and  tbe  war  against  M.  Antonius  and  Octavianns 
prci-ented  Brutus,  to  whom  the  province  had  been 
decreed,  from  pimishing  their  defection.  In  B.C. 
34,  Octavianns  led  a  formidable  army  into  Dalmatia, 
where  Agrippa  had  tbe  command,  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  Setooia,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the  knee. 
The  countiy  submitted  to  him,  hostages  were 
taken,  the  standards  captured  from  Gabinius  restored, 
and  a  promise  was  given  that  the  owing  tribute 
ahotdd  be  paid.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  38;  Uv.  EpiU 
cxxzii;  Appian.  /Ayr.  24 — 27;  Veil,  iu  90;  Flor. 
iv.  13;  Snst.  Oc<.  20.) 

Dalmatia  became  an  imperial  province,  and  its 
limits  were  pushed  as  &r  N.  as  the  Save.  In 
B.  c.  16,  and  again  in  1 1,  tbe  Dalmatians  showed  an 
inclination  to  throw  off  the  yi^,  and  some  years  af- 
terwards joined  the  revolted  Panntmians,  when  Rome 
anticipated  such  danger,  that  Suetonius  (  Tib.  1 6)  con- 
sidered that  no  mora  fbnnidable  enemy  had  appeared 
since  the  Punic  War.  Tiberius,  who  was  appnnted 
to  the  command  of  the  Roman  army,  displayai  con- 
siderable militaty  talent  in  the  Dalmatian  campaign 
against  Bate,  the  champion  of  bis  coimtry's  liberties, 
a  nun  of  great  bravery  and  capacity.  In  A.  D.  9,  he 
had  redu^  the  coimtry  entirely  to  sobjection,  and 
in  A.  D.  12  received  tbe  honour  of  a  triumph  for  this 
and  his  German  victory.  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  29 — 32, 
Ivi.  11—17;  Ven.  u.  110—115  ;  Zonar.  x.  37.) 
Henceforward  Dalmatia  and  Illyricum,  though  geo- 
graphically tbey  were  distinguished  (Tac.  Am*.  iL 
53),  became  politically  convertible  terms. 
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Tira  name  IHjriciun  is  howerar  more  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  long  and  narrow  tract  of  oountiy  which 
lies  between  the  Save  and  the  Adriatir,  and  Dal- 
matia  after  its  final  incorpcntion  into  the  Boinan 
proTince  most  be  referred  to  the  article  under  that 
bead  [Illtkicux].  Dahnatia  was  the  natire 
eotintrj  of  Diocletian,  and  its  capital  Salona  (,Spa- 
latro)  will  always  be  fiunons  as  haring  been  the 
place  to  which  that  emperor  retired.  At  the  divi- 
sion of  the  empire  between  Arcadius  and  Honorins, 
tile  important  and  warlike  praefeetnre  of  lUyricum 
was  divided  between  the  West  and  the  East;  Dahna- 
tia with  Noricnm  and  Pannoaia  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
former.  About  a.d.  461,  Dalmatia  was  exposed  to 
the  inroads  of  the  Soeri,  bat  the  intrepid  Marcel- 
linos  maintained  the  power  of  the  Bomans  against 
the  barbarians,  and  occapied  the  province  in  an  in- 
dependent position  with  the  title  of  patrician  of  the 
West.  (Procop.  Bdl.  VandaL  i.  6.)  Theodoric,  the 
great  emperor  of  the  OstnvGoths,  supported  by  Zeno, 
emperor  of  the  East,  wrested  it  from  Odoacer;  and 
it  is  said  that  an  iron  mine  in  Dalmatia  famished 
the  victors  with  one  of  the  chief  requisites  of  war. 
(Casdod.  Var.  iii.  ep.  25.)  In  A.  D.  535,  it  was 
cmqaered  for  the  Lower  Em{jre  by  the  imperial 
armies,  regained  by  the  Ostro-Goths,  and  again  re- 
covered by  Belisarios. 

Under  Justinian  the  limits  of  Dalmatia  were  ad- 
vanced to  the  E.  over  Pannonia;'and  it  was  divided 
into  maritime  and  inland  Dalmatia:  the  former  ex- 
tending from  Istria  through  Libumia,  Dalmatia, 
and  N.  Albania,  with  the  a'ljacent  islands;  and  the 
latter  lying  to  the  E,  of  the  range  of  mountains  known 
tinder  the  name  of  Albios,  Bebins,  Ardins,  or  the  mo- 
dem Prolog  range,  and  Scardus.  It  was,  however, 
with  difficulty  preserved  for  the  Byzantine  empire,and 
was  subjected  to  the  inroads  of  tlie  Gepidae,  and  then 
of  the  Lombards.  The  great  Ueraclius,  in  pursuance 
of  his  statesmanlike  plan  of  establishing  a  permanent 
barrier  in  Europe  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Avan  and  Slaves,  indooed  the  Serbs  or  W.  Slaves, 
who  oocnpied  the  cooutry  about  the  Carpathians,  to 
abandon  their  ancient  seats  and  move  down  into  the 
provinces  between  the  Dannbe  and  the  Adriatic. 
Though  independent,  these  people,  when  they  bad 
made  their  footing  in  Dalmatia,  for  a  lung  period 
sonsidered  themselves  as  owing  a  degne  of  terri- 
torial allegiance  to  the  Lower  Empre.  (Const. 
Porpb.  de  Adm.  Imp.  31 — 36.) 

The  modern  history  cS  Dahnatia  commences  with 
tiiese  relations  established  by  Heraclins  and  the  W. 
Slaves,  who  entered  the  country  under  the  various 
names  of  Servians,  Croatians,  Narentins,  Zachlumians, 
Terbunians,  Diocleans,  and  Decatriaus.  (Scbafarik, 
Slav.  AIL  vol.  ii.  p.  237.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dalmatian  towns,  the 
chief  of  which  are  menticmed  elsewhere. 

On  the  coast: — Sicam,  Fraetorium,  Tragnrium, 
Salona,  Col.  Jnlia  Martia,  Epetinin,  Oneum,  Ininonia, 
Piguntia,  Lanreata,  D.illantnm,  Rhausium,  Epi- 
danms,  Rhizns,  Cattams,  Butna,  Ascrivimn,  Olci- 
niom,  Nymphaeom,  Lissos. 

In  the  interior,  in  the  direction  from  NW.  to  SE.: 
— Pelva,  Dalminium,  Aequum,  Fromona,  Ratonea, 
Andetrium,  Selovia,  Seretium,  Sinotium,  Tilnrium, 
Ad  Matricem,  Staneclum,  Dioclea,  Narona,  Glindi- 
tiones,  Sallontom,  Varo,  Gtabaea,  Malata,  Birzimi- 
ninm,  Sinna,  Hedion,  Scodra,  Picaiia,Sphentzanium, 
Doracinm.  (Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and 
MonUnegn,  i  vols.  1848;  Kohl,  Reitm  m  iHrien, 
Jkilmatien,  «.  Monttiteffro,  2  vols.   1850 ;    Neige- 
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baner,  Z>it  StKUavm  «.  dtmt  /oader,  1851:  C«- 
sani,  Dalmazia,  2  vols.  1846;  Pannooias,  JOfnai 
iLiMfnatini,   2  voU.  1816.)  [E.  B.J.] 

DALHrNIUM,D£LMI'NlUiI(AaAM>nor,Stnl:L 
vii.  p. 31 5;  AtKiilrior,  PtoLii.  16.  §  II;  AiUfuar, 
Steph.  B.;  Euststb.  ad  Dm.  Ptrieg.  95),  the  ta- 
cient  capital  of  Dalmatia,  frata  whidi  the  Dal- 
matians, after  their  separati<ai  from  the  other  II- 
lyriaos,  derived  their  name.  (Appian,  HL  II.) 
Though  strongly  fortified,  it  was  taken  by  C.  Fin- 
lus  the  consul,  in  b.  c.  156,  and  was  set  on  fire  I7 
means  of  a  contrivance  very  much  membling  lia 
Greek  fire  of  the  middle  ages.  (Appian,  L  c.)  h 
B.  c  135,  P.  Scipio  Masica  destroyed  the  walb  sad 
public  buildings.  (Strab.  L  e.)  After  this,  aa^ 
in  the  notice  of  Ptolemy  ({.  c.),  no  more  is  heard  ef 
the  city.  The  district  in  the  neighboailMod  ws  ii 
later  times  called  Dalen  (AoXcv,  Const.  Porpb.  ie 
Adm.  Imp.  c  30),  and  is  the  present  plain  i^  /AnM 
or  Zteeiw  in  the  BertegMm,  to  the  E.  of  Lma 
(Scbafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vd.  ii.  p.  267;  NeigdMaT, 
Dia  Sadtlaven,  p.  21.)  [E.  B.  J.} 

DA'MALIS  (AifiaXit),  seems  to  be  the  pout 
near  Chrysopolis  [Chbtdopous]  named  Bbs  at 
Bous  (Bois)  by  Polrbius  (iv.  43).  Here,  acconiiDg 
to  the  legend,  lo  landed  when  she  crossed  the  strait. 
It  was  also  called  Damalis,  or  the  heifer,  and  Arriu, 
quoted  by  Enstalhius  (_ad  Diongt.  Per.  140]  has  t 
story  about  it  [G.  L.] 

DAMASCUS  (A<vuunn(t :  Eth.  AofuuncWt:  ibi 
territoty  ii  Aafuuntiirf),  the  capital  city  of  Syria, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  though  its  pie- 
eminence  was  disputed  during  the  classical  perioil  by 
Anttoch.  It  is  an  exceedingly  ancient  citj,  being 
mentioned  first  in  the  history  of  Abraham's  paisnit 
of  the  defeated  kings  (  Gm.  xiv.  15);  and  his  Etennl 
Eliezer  was  a  nadve  of  Damascus  (xv.  2).  Josephsi 
ascribes  its  foandation  to  Ut,  a  gnndson  of  Sbem 
(Ant.  i.  6.  §  3).  During  the  period  of  the  Hebrew 
monarchy  it  was  the  "  head  "  or  capital  of  Syria 
(Itaiah,  vii.  8),  and  the  Syrian  king  is  called  the 
king  of  Damascns  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  23).  But  during 
the  straggles  between  these  neighbooring  kingdama 
it  occasionally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Isrselitea, 
Thus  "  David  pnt  garrisons  in  Syria  of  DamaKoa, 
and  the  Syrians  became  servants  to  David  "  (2  Ssia. 
viii.  6  ;  1  ChroH.  zviii.  6),  after  he  had  de- 
feated Hadarezer,  king  of  Zobah,  to  whom  the 
"Syrians  of  Damascus  "had  allied  themselves  The 
&ct  that  Tadmcff  in  the  wilderness  [Pauitiu] 
was  built  by  Solomon  (2  CAron.  viiL  4),  which  far- 
ther gives  countenance  to  the  very  ancKnt  and  ow- 
sistent  tradition  of  his  connection  with  Baalbek 
[Hbliopolis],  proves  that  David's  son  and  sdc- 
cessor  retained  possession  of  soathem  Syria;  bat 
Damascns  was  daring  this  time  subject  to  Bezon,  a 
vassal  of  Hadarezer.  (1  A'ni$r.<,  xi.23 — 25.)  Subse- 
quently to  the  division  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom,  rir 
B.  c.  900,  we  find  *•  a  Hebrew  quarter  "  in  Daniasfiu 
ceded  by  treaty  to  Ahab  by  Benhadad  (1  Kitgt,  u 
34),  and  the  city  was  at  length  recovered  to  Isnd 
by  Jeroboam,  son  of  Joosb,  Idng  of  Israel  (rir.  B.G: 
822).  (2  Kiig$,  xiv.  28.)  The  alliance  of  Svris 
with  Israel  against  Judah  led  Ahaz  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  TigUthpileser,  king  of  Assyria,  who,  in  com- 
qnence,  "  went  np  agunst  Damascus  and  took  it, 
and  carried  the  people  of  it  captive  to  Kir  "  (dr.  b.<v 
740),  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Amos,  delivered 
aboat  fifty  years  before  the  event.  (2  Ka^t,  xn 
9 ;  Amos,  i.  5.)  From  this  time  it  followed  the  fee- 
tunes  of  the  Aasyrian  empre,  but  does  not  tpfottl 
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any  time  to  hare  had  much  importance  in  a  military 
view.  Besides  which,  its  political  and  commercial 
importance  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
was  eclipsed  bj  Antioch  and  other  cities  founded  by 
the  Seleuddse ;  vhich  may  farther  accoant  for  the 
scanty  notices  of  it  that  occnr  in  classical  anthois. 
Stiabo  describes  it  as  vdAit  i^td^oyas,  <rxM»  ti 
Koi  twi^art<rtiri)  riy  raisin  Keerk  rlt  ntpoiKd 
(xvi.  ■p.  756).  Pliny  says  that  according  to  some  it 
was  reckoned  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Dccapolis 
(v.  18).  He  only  further  mentions  it  for  its  ala- 
baster (usTi.  18).  It  is,  however,  strange  that  so 
renowned  a  city,  the  subject  of  such  extravagant 
eulogy  in  the  poems  and  romances  of  the  Orientals, 
■honld  be  almost  nnnoticed  in  the  cliuisical  poets; 
ihe  •'  ventosa  Damascus  "  of  Lucan  —  certainly  not 
a  well-  chosen  epithet  — being  the  sum  of  their  tribute 
to  this  most  remarkable  and  beautifiil  city  (iii.  215). 

In  the  annals  of  the  church  it  te  noted  for  the 
conversion  and  first  preaching  of  the  apostle  St.  Paul, 
which  synchronised  with  the  occupati(ai  of  the  city 
by  the  ethnarch  of  Atetas,  the  king  apparently  of 
Arabia  or  Petra.  (3  Cor.  xi.  32.)  As  the  erent  is 
not  chronicled  by  any  historian,  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  petty  Idng  had  come  into  possession 
of' so  important  a  place  are  very  donhtful;  but  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  subject  to  the  Roman  role  until 
the  reign  of  Heraclins,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Snracens  in  the  1 3th  year  of  the  Hejira  (a.  d.  634), 
from  which  time,  as  if  to  compensate  for  its  tempo- 
rarj  eclipse,  it  has  been  the  delight  and  glory  of  the 
Kast,  and  celebrated  by  the  Arabian  poets  as  the 
terrestrial  Paradise. 

Damascns,  now  called  Et-Sham,  is  sitnated  at  the 
distance  of  two  days'  journey,  or  about  60  miles  irom 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  not  far  from  the 
eastern  base  of  the  range  of  Antilibanus,  and  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  great  desert  of  El-Hauran 
(.'Vnranitis),  which  extends  westward  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  southward  to  the  Arabian  peninsula. 
Jt  presents  the  peculiar  phenomenon  of  a  city  in  the 
midst  of  gardens,  watered  by  numerous  streams. 
It  is  snrronnded  by  a  wall,  which  is  however  in  a 
state  of  minons  decay,  and  scarcely  defines  the  limits 
between  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  In  1843,  the 
population  of  Damascus  was  stated  at  111,552,  of 
which  number  about  12,000  were  Christians,  and 
5000  Jews.  It  is  governed  by  a  pasha,  whose  rule 
extends  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Jordan,  and  from 
the  vicinity  of  Aleppo  to  the  confines  of  Arabia. 

The  "  Abana  and  Pbarpar.  rivers  of  D.'unascns," 
are  of  Scripture  celebrity  (2  King;  v.  12),  and  both 
Strabo  and  Pliny  mention  the  Chrysonoa,  to  which 
the  Utter  ascribes  the  fertility  of  the  soil  ("  Da- 
inascnm  ex  epoto  rigiiis  amne  Chrysoroa  fertilem  ") ; 
and  Strabo  remarks  that  "  its  waters  are  almost 
entirely  consumed  in  irrigation,  for  that  it  waters  a 
large  extent  of  deep  soil "  (fi.  «c.).  There  are,  in 
fact,  as  the  writer  ascertained,  two  copious  sources 
in  the  eastern  roots  of  Antilibanus,  the  Barada  and 
the  Phegt.  Of  these,  the  Barada  is  far  the  most 
copious,  and  being  divided  into  numerous  rivulets  on 
emerging  from  the  mountains  above  the  city,  waters 
its  innumerable  gardens.  The  water,  however,  is 
not  good  for  drinking,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
villages  along  its  course  in  the  Wady  Barada  are 
rabject  to  goitre.  Even  the  poor  of  Damascus  do 
not  ordinarily  drink  this  water.  This  is  probably 
the  Abana  of  Scripture.  The  Pharpar  is  represented 
fcy  the  Phege,  a  smaller  stream  of  delicious  water, 
irfaoee  aonroc  was  explored  by  Pocock.     It  emerges 
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frtnn  the  mountain  range  through  the  same  valley  as 
the  Barada,  and  is  conducted  by  aqueducts  and  pipes 
to  all  parts  of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  inhabitants  with  drinking  water.  The  scanty 
snrplus  of  the  two  streams  forms  a  small  Like  below 
the  city,  called  Bahr-el-Metj.  [G.  W.] 


COUC   or   DAMASCUS. 

DAMA'tSIA  (Ad/uuria),  a  fortified  town  in  Vin- 
delicia,  which  Stn^  (iv.  p.  206)  regards  as  tlie 
acropolis  of  the  Licattii.  The  place  now  generally 
identified  with  it  is  Hohenembs,  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Rhme,  thoogh  some  believe  it  to  be  the  more 
ancient  name  of  Augtula  Vindelkomtii,     [I<.S.] 

DAMASSI  MONTES  (t&  Aifuutn  ipv,  Ptol. 
vii.  2.  §  18),  an  eastern  spur  of  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains in  Nipti,  in  the  district  of  "  India  intra 
Gangem."  fV.] 

DAMA'STIUM  (Ao^itrTioi'),  a  town  in  Epeirus, 
which  Strabo  mentions  as  possessing  silver  mines 
(vii.  p.  326).  The  name  of  this  town  occurs  in  no 
other  ancient  «Titer;  but  there  are  several  cinns  ex- 
tant, beating  the  epigraph  iiafuumytov,  which  were 
probably  struck  at  this  phice.  (Eckbel,  voL  ii.  p. 
164.) 


COIX    OF   DAUASTICM. 

DA'MNII,  in  Scotland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
lying  to  the  north-east  of  the  Sclgovae.  The  diffi- 
culties that  attend  the  fixation  of  the  exact  locality 
of  this  people  may  beet  be  collected  from  the  text  ns 
given  in  fijl : — "  Partly,  along  the  northern  side, 
under  the  promontory  of  the  same  name,  dwell  the 
Kovontae,  amongst  whom  are  these  cities. —  Loncc^ 
pibia  and  Retigoninm"  (according  to  another  and 
probably  a  better  reading,  Reriponium).  *'  South  rf 
these,  the  Sclgovae,  amongst  whom  are  these  towns 
—  Carbantorignm,  Uxelnm,  Corda,  Trimontium.  To 
the  eastward  of  these,  but  more  to  the  north,  are  the 
Dnmnii,  amongst  whom  are  these  towns  —  Colania, 
Vanduaria,  Coria,  Alanna,  Lindnm,  Victoria.  The 
Gadeni  more  northern,  the  Ottadini  more  southern, 
amongst  whom  are  these  towns  —  Cnrio,  Breme- 
ninm.  Next  to  the  Damnonii,  towards  the  eatt,  but 
more  northern,  and  to  the  east  of  the  promontorr 
Epiditmi,  are  the  Epidii,"  &c. 

More  than  one  text  of  Ptolemy,  as  well,  perhaps, 
as  the  context  itself,  justifies  us  in  connecting  the 
Gadeni  and  Ottadini  with  the  Sclgovae  rather  than 
with  the  Damnii ;  t.  e.,  in  making  the  first  named  of 
thoe^e  two  populations  the  one  to  which  the  Gadeni 
and  Ottadini  lie  north  and  south.    But  this  will  not 
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meet  the  diflicidtj.  The  change  of  form  from  Damnii 
to  Dmmoooii  iotrodacee  another  complication.  The 
tttfiae  Ucti(me$  throw  no  light  oa  this.  Tlie  Tari- 
ation  if  even  repeated  in  two  inacriptions  foond  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Carvoran  (a  atatioQ  on  the 
Vallam  and  the  Magna  of  the  Notitia),  one  of 
which  ia  cititas  dumxi,  and  the  other  ci\itas 
DUMNOHi.  The  historian  of  the  Boman  Wall  sees 
in  this  onlj  a  transplantation  of  the  Dunuionii  of 
DeTonshire,  and  draws  attention  to  the  policj  by 
which  one  tribe  already  subdued  is  made  to  become 
instntmentsl  in  the  subjogalion  of  others.  He  over- 
loolu  the  Damnii  of  Ptolemy.  Thirdly,  the  geo- 
graphical bonndaries  are  indistinct.  Of  the  twenty- 
one  names  contained  in  the  above-given  extract,  no 
more  than  eight  can  claim  to  be  identified  in  a 
manner  solSciently  satisfiutocy  to  serve  as  the  basis 
for  further  criticism.  These  are,  Noriintae,  Loaco- 
pibra,  Betigoniam  (Hel.  Berigoninm).  Selgovae,  Bre- 
tneninm,  Gadeni,  Ottadini,  and  the  Epidian  Promon- 
tory. Theses  Wigloiuhire,  Glen  Luce,  Sinmraer, 
the  shore  of  the  Solmii/,  Bigk  Roehttter,  Berwick- 
Mre,  NotHmmberlimd,  and  the  MM  of  Canlyre  re- 
■pectively.  Now,  no  part  of  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Solway  Frith  lies  aonth  of  the  sonthemma  t  points 
of  Wigt<m  (Novanbie).  Neitho-can  any  population 
lie  (at  one  and  the  same  time)  east  of  Kircudbrii/kt 
(Selgovae),  and  vest  of  the  Epidii  (^Argyle).  By 
eanying  the  Selgorae  as  &r  as  Dumfriee,  these 
difficulties  are  increased.  Peeblet,  Selttrk,  Laitark, 
Edmlmrgh,  Linlxlkgom,  Renfrew,  and  StirUng  give 
us  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  area  of  the 
Damnii  or  Damnouii  of  North  Britain.  [See  DnK- 
Kosii.]  [B.  G.  L.] 

DA'MNIUM.     [Damiokhtm.] 

SAMNO'NIUM,  in  South  Britaia  Damninm  is 
the  form  of  the  word  in  Harcianos  Ueracleota.  In 
Ptolemy  it  is  Damnoninm,  so  that  the  variations 
noticed  under  Daunii  are  here  repeated.  Each 
author  gives  Ocrit  as  a  synonym  for  the  headland 
(^iutiui6nov,  -ri  ko)  'OKptmv  tjepor,  Ptol.,  and 
^iltytor  ixpor  rh  iced  'Oxptor  KaXaifUPOV,  Marcian. 
Heracl.),  of  which  the  modem  name  is  the  Lizard 
(in  Cornwall).     [Dumnosii.]  [B.  G.  L.] 

DA'MPOLIS  orDIA'MPOLlS  (AkJ^toA.j:  lam- 
boli),  a  Greek  town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  to  tlie 
east  of  Iieoopolis,  on  the  river  Tonsos.  (Ann. 
Comn.  z.  p.  274.)  It  b  probably  the  some  place  as 
the  Oiopolis  of  Hieroclea  (p.  635),  and  the  Oioepolis 
of  Mahila  (ii.  p.  167).  [L.  S.] 

DAN.     [Paiaestika.] 

DAN,  a  town  of  Palestine,  founded  by  a  colony  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan  during  the  period  of  the  Jvdget 
(xriii  cir.  B.  o.  1406),  and  assumed  as  the  northern 
limit  of  the  Holy  Land,  as  Beerslieba  was  the  south- 
em.  (Judges,  zx.  I ;  &>m.  iii.  20,  &c.)  Its  more 
ancient  name  was  Lush,  and  it  apparently  belonged 
to  Sidon  (Judges,  xx.  7);  but  in  Joshua  (xix.  47) 
Lesham.  It  became  infamous  as  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  Jeroboam's  idolatry  (1  Kings,  xii.  29),  and 
its  position  exposed  it  first  to  the  invaders  ai  Judaea 
from  the  north.  (1  Kings,  zv.  20;  Jerem.  iv.  IS, 
viii.  16.) 

Its  position  is  plainly  marked  by  TelUel-Kady 
(Kadi  being  the  Arabic  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew 
appelhttive  JDan,  both  ugnif)ing  Judge'),  a  ruined 
site  in  the  Ard-d-Huleh,  near  the  touth-westera 
base  of  Mount  Hermon.  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius 
and  St.  Jerome  4  miles  from  Paneas  [Pamxas],  on 
the  road  to  Tyre,  but  is  scarcely  more  than  lialf  an 
hour,  or  two  miles.     It  has  sometimes  been  con.  , 
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founded  with  it.  (Reland,  pp.  919,  931.)  Ovc! 
the  main  sonices  of  the  Jonian  lisea  at  the  feat  ^ 
the  hill  upon  which  the  city  was  built,  and  tin 
copious  atream  which  flows  bom  it  is  still  cilU 
Nakr-le-Ikm.  The  town  has  been  supposed  to  kifc 
lent  its  name  to  the  Jordan.  (Beluxl,  p.  271.) 
[JORDANES.]  [G.  W.] 

DANA.    [Ttasa.] 

DANA  or  DAGANA  (Aalra  or  AoTora,  PtoL  <i. 
4.  §  5),  a  town  in  the  ancimt  Taprofaauie  or  O;!'*' 
Forbiger  has  conjectured  that  it  is  repreaeated  br  lit 
modem  Tangala  or  Tai^iaUs.  [V.] 

DANABA  (AiyoSn,  Ptol.  T.  15.  §  34).  a  maU 
town  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Palmyrene,  a  cnbdiritiiii 
of  his  largra  district  of  Coele-Syria.  It  is  meotioael 
under  the  name  of  Danabe  in  tha  war  betwetn  tbe 
emperor  Joliaa  and  the  Penians.  (Tom.  ii 
27. 7.)  [v.] 

DANAL     [Aftoos,  p.  203,  h. ;  HziXAa.] 

DA'NALA  (Ai^JvAa),  a  place  in  Galatia,  in  tk 
territoiy  of  the  Troomi,  where  Cn.  Pompeios  and  U 
Lucullus  met,  when  Pompeios  came  to  omtinae  tbe 
campaign  agamst  Hithridatas,  and  LtKollw  tai- 
rendereid  the  command  to  him.  The  site  is  onkDon. 
Plutarch  (LueulL  c  36)  merely  s^ys  that  the  two 
Romans  met  in  a  viUage  of  Gala^  (Sea  the  Bott 
in  Gmskurd's  Strabo,  vol.  ii.  p.  512.)        [G.L] 

DANAPRIS.     [BOBT8THEKCS.3 

DANASTRIS.     [Triua.] 

DANDACA  (Aw^mt,  Ptol.  iii.  6.  §  2;  Amm. 
Hare  zxiL  8.  §  36),  a  town  of  the  Tautic  Chtno- 
nese,  of  which  all  that  is  known  is,  that  it  was  siia- 
ated  on  the  W.  coast,  near  Eupatorium.    [£.  B.  J.J 

DANDAGUDA.(Pliii.  vi.  20.  a.  23)1  a  toini 
pbced  by  Pliny  in  the  neighboui4]ood  of  the  Pnan.- 
Calingon,  perhaps  the  modern  Calisigi^fabm.  [V.] 

DANU'BIUS(AaivuCw>:  the  ZJomiie),  en  onn 
and  inscriptions  frequently  called  Dascyius,  the 
greatest  river  in  south-eastern  Europe.  Its  aonn» 
are  at  Z>onaue<cA<n^ea,  on  the  Mons  Abnoba,  sad, 
after  a  long  course  thiongh  Vindelicia,  Norican, 
Pannonia,  and  Dacia,  it  divides  itself  near  Norio- 
dunum  into  three  main  branches,  ao  as  to  fbnn  a 
delta,  and  empties  its  waters  into  the  Ennne; 
The  Dannbe  at  first  forms  the  aoatheni  fiwtiir 
of  Gennania  Magna;  further  east  it  is  the  boon- 
dary  between  Paan<ais  and  Dacia,  and  betnen 
Dacia  and  Moesia.  Among  its  many  tributaries,  n 
may  mention  the  Dravus,  Sams,  Pathissns,  uii 
Margus,  as  the  principal  ones.  This  river  was  knovi 
even  to  the  earUest  Greeks,  under  the  name  of  Istkk 
ClaT/Mf),  though  they  knew  <mly  tlie  part  near  iu 
mouth,  and  entertained  very  erroneous  noiiost  re- 
specting its  oourse  (Hesiod,  Tieog.  338;  Pind.  OL 
iii.  25  ;  Aeschyl.  ap.  Schoi  ad  ApoUon.  JUod.  ir 
284),  which  did  not  become  fully  known  imtil  the 
time  of  the  Roman  empre.  The  Romans,  and  espe- 
cially their  poets,  sometimes  adopted  the  Greek  name 
IsTRUS  or  HisTEB  (TibulL  iv.  I.  146),  until  is 
later  times  the  two  names  Ister  and  Dannbius  were 
used  indl-«rimiiwtely ;  though  it  was  still  very  com- 
mon to  apply  the  former  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
river,  and  the  latter  to  the  upper  part,  from  its 
sources  to  Vindobona  or  Sirmium.  Stephanos  B., 
who  himself  calls  the  river  Dannbis  or  Dsnnsis, 
states  that  its  andcnt  name  was  Matoas.  It  is  said, 
moreover,  that  Danubius  was  its  Thrsdan,  and  Islcr 
its  Celtic  name  (Lydns,  De  Mag.  iii.  32;  Jomand, 
£>e  Jieb.  Get.  12);  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Dax  is  the  same  word  which  is  found  in  Bhodans^ 
Kridanus,  Tanais,  Doo,  and  others,  and  signifiM 
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"  water."  Accci^ng  to  Adelang,  Dan-nbius  meant 
"  the  upper  water,"  and  (D»n)-i»t«r  "  the  lower 
w»t«r."  The  earlier  writers  eatertained  Terj-  vagne 
and  contradictor;  notians  about  the  sources  of  this 
mightj  river;  thas  Piodar  makes  it  flow  from  the 
cooutiy  of  the  Hyperbonann,  Aeschjlus  from  the 
liliipaean  mountains,  Herodotus  (ii.  33)  from  the 
couDtiy  of  the  Celts  in  the  extreme  west  (somewhere 
about  the  Pyrenees),  and  Scjrmnns  of  Chios  (Fragm. 
31)  likewise  firom  the  ooontiy  of  the  Celts.  After- 
words a  notion  arose  that  one  branch  of  the  Danube 
flowed  into  the  Adriatic  But  these  and  similar 
ideas,  which  were  combated  by  some  of  the  ancicDts 
themselves,  were  rectified  during  the  conquests  of 
the  litHnans  in  the  north  and  east  (^  £uk^.  We 
have  already  stated  that  there  are  three  main 
branches  by  which  the  Danube  empties  itself  into 
the  sea;  though  Stiabo  appears  to  assume  four,  for 
out  of  the  seven  be  mentions,  be  calls  three  the 
lesser  ones.  Other  writen,  however,  mention  only 
six,  five,  foor,  three,  or  even  two  mouths.  The 
naniet  of  these  mouths,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to 
us, are:— (1)  the sonthemmost,  called  Peuce  or  the 
■acrum  ostium  (rk  Upim  (n6im,  Strab.  vii.  p.  305 ; 
PtoL  iiu  10.  §  2);  (2)  Naracustoma  (Napojiwi'  or 
rh  Udfcucov,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  §  5 ;  Arrian,  Peripl.  p. 
S3);  (3)  Caloostoma(T^Ka\^>>(rTtf/ui);  (4)  Pseu- 
doetoma  (TfuUare/uH',  Ptol.  iii.  10.  §  6);  (5)  Bo- 
reonstoma  (T^ptiov  aT6fta,  Ptol.  L  e.);  (6)  Tbugola 
(euryiCAa,  PtoL  iiL  10.  §  4,  or  ri  fi/Jw  a-r6iiM). 
Ro-pi-ting  these  mouths,  three  of  which  were  navi- 
gable in  antiquity  (P.  Mela,  il  1,  8),  see  Kruse,  De 
Jstri  0$tia,  VratisUv.  1820.  At  present  it  is  im- 
poasibls  accDrately  to  identify  the  statements  of  the 
.  ancients  about  tfaem,  as  the  Danube  has  undergone 
very  great  changes  at  its  mouth.  See  Kataucsich, 
Z)e  Ittro,  Bodae,  1798, 4to.:  KernieU,  Comparative 
Gtogr.  of  Wat.  Aria,  vol  ii.  p.  374.        [L.  S.]v 

DANUM,  in  Brilaiu,  mentioned  in  the  eighth 
Itineraiy  as  being  the  second  station  on  the  road 
from  York  to  Liucolu.  Name  for  name,  and  pbce 
for  place,  Damun  =  Don-caata.  Danum  was  the 
station  of  the  Praefectos  Equitum  Crispianomm  of 
the  NoUtia.  Roman  remains  are  found  at  Don- 
catUr,  [B.  G.  L.j 

DAOBSI,  DAOBIZI  (Aiuipifoi,  Strab.  vii.  p. 
315),  a  people  of  Illyricnm,  who  lived  on  the  bonks 
of  the  Naro.  (Strab.  t  o.)  They  were  allied  with 
the  Romans  (comp.  Lir.  zlv.  36),  and  a  quarrel 
between  them  and  the  Dalmatians  gave  a  colourable 
preteoct  to  the  republic  for  its  invasion  of  Dalinatia 
in  B.  c.  156.  (PolyU  xxjdi.  24.)  Pliny  (iii.  26) 
describes  their  territory  as  being  parcelled  out  into 
seventeen  small  divisions,  which  he  calls  "  decuriae." 
Thry  most  have  possessed  some  importance,  as  a  coin 
has  been  found  with  the  epigraph  of  this  people,  cf 
the  same  workmanship  and  type  as  those  of  Gootius, 
king  of  Illyricmn.  (Eckhel,  voL  i.  p.  155 ;  Rasche, 
voLii.  pt.1.  p.51.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DAPHNE  (Aii^ng),  a  celebrated  grove  and  sanc- 
toary  of  Apollo,  near  Antioch  in  Syria.  [A»no- 
CUBIA.]  Both  locally  and  historically  it  wss  so 
cloeely  connected  with  the  Syrian  metropolis,  that  we 
can  kardly  consider  the  one  without  the  other.  We 
have  seen  tliat  Antioch  wa<  frequently  called  A.  M 
Aa^in)  and  ^  wpis  ^iipmiy,  azid  conversely  we  find 
Daphne  entitled  a.  ii  rpit  'Arrax'!"''-  (Joseph. 
£.  y.  i.  12.  §  5.)  Though  really  distant  a  few  miles 
from  Antioch,  it  was  called  one  of  its  suburbs  C'pod- 
trrtw,  Dion  Cass.  Ii.  7 :  "  Amoenum  illud  et  am- 
bitieaiun  Antiochiae  suburbannm,"  Anun.  Uatc  zix. 
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12,  19).  If  Antiodi  has  been  oompared  to  Paris 
[see  p.  143],  Daphne  may  be  called  its  Ver- 
taitle*. 

It  was  situated  to  the  west,  or  rather  to  the  south- 
west, of  Antioch,  at  a  distance  of  about  5  miles,  or 
40  stadia,  and  on  higher  ground  than  the  metro- 
polis itself  (&T^«4Tai  TeTTOfKlxai^a  CTaZiovs  ^ 
Adprti,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  750 ;  comp.  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary,  Wesseling,  p.  581).  The  place  was  natu- 
rally of  extreme  beauty,  with  perennial  fount.'uns, 
and  abundant  wood.  (Liban.  AtUiock.  p.  356.) 
Here  a  sanctuary  was  established,  with  the  privi- 
l^es  of  asylum  (2  Mace.  iv.  33;  Polyaen.  viii.  50), 
which  became  famous  throughout  the  heathen  world, 
and  remained  fw  centuries  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and 
the  scene  of  an  almost  perpetual  festival  of  vice^ 
The  zeal  with  which  Gibbon  has  described  it,  in  his 
twenty-third  chapter,  is  well  known. 

Daphne,  like  Antioch,  owed  its  origin  to  Seleucus 
Nicator;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  his  metropolis  [seii 
pp.  142,  143],  so  he  aasociatcd  the  religious  suburb 
with  mythological  traditions,  which  wen  intended  to 
glorify  his  family.  The  fiune  of  Apollo  was  con- 
nected with  his  own.  The  &ble  of  the  river  Peneus 
was  appropriated ;  and  the  tree  was  evmi  shown  into 
which  the  nym{^  Daphne  was  transformed.*  One 
of  the  fountains  received  the  name  of  the  Castalian 
spring,  and  the  chief  honours  of  the  new  sanctuary 
were  borrowed  from  Delphi.  In  tlie  midst  of  a  rich 
and  deep  grove  of  hay  treee  and  cypresses  (Procop. 
B.  Pen.  iL  14),  with  baths,  gardens,  and  colonnades 
on  every  side,  Seleucus  built  the  temple  of  Apollo 
and  Diana.  The  statue  of  the  god  was  colossal:  its 
material  was  partly  marble,  and  partly  wood;  the 
artist  was  Btyaxis  the  Athenian,  whose  works  were 
long  celebrated  at  Rhodes  and  elsewhere.  (Clem. 
Alex.  Protr.  §  47)  It  is  described  at  length  by 
Libanius  (^Mmod.  de  Dapluuuo  Templo,  iiL  334), 
who  states  that  tlie  god  was  represented  with  a  harp, 
and  as  if  in  the  act  of  singing  (,iipicn  fSorrt  iii\os). 
With  the  worship  of  Apollo  Antiochus  Epiphanes  as- 
sociated that  of  Jupiter  in  the  sanctuary  of  Daphne. 
This  monarch  erected  here,  in  honour  of  that  di- 
vinity (with  whom  he  was  singnlarly  fond  of  iden- 
tifying himself),  a  colossal  statue  of  ivory  and  gold, 
resembling  that  of  Phidias  at  Olympia.  Games  alse 
were  established  in  his  honour,  as  may  be  seen  by 
extant  coins  of  Antioch.  (See  UUller's  Aniiq.  An- 
tiochenae,  p.  64,  note  12.)  The  games  of  Daphne 
are  described  in  Athenaeus.  (Ibid,  note  IS.)  What 
has  been  said  may  be  enough  to  give  the  reader 
some  notion  of  this  celebrated  place  in  the  time  of 
the  Seleuddae,  and  in  its  relation  to  the  Oriental 
Greeks  before  the  Roman  occupation  of  Syria.  It 
ought  to  be  added,  that  the  road  between  Antioch 
and  Daphne,  which  passed  through  the  intermediate 
suburb  of  Heracleia,  was  bordered  by  gardens,  foun- 
tains, and  splendid  buildings,  suitable  to  the  gay 
processions  that  thronged  from  the  ci^  gate  to  the 
scene  of  consecrated  pleasure. 

The  celebrity  of  Daphne  continned  unimpaired  for 
a  long  period  under  the  Romans,  from  Pompey  to 
Constantine.  It  seems  to  have  been  Pompey  who 
enlarged  the  dimensions  of  the  sacred  enclosure  to 
the  circumference  of  80  stadia,  or  10  miles,  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (I-c;  see  Eutrop.  vi.  14).  Some 
of  the  aqueducts  erected  for  the  use  of  Antioch  by 
the  Roman  emperors  were  connected  with  the  springs 


*  Whence  Antioch  is  called  by  Auaonius  (Cior. 
Urb.  iL)  Pboebeae  hinri  demos. 
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of  DtphM.  (M«I»I«,  pp.  243,  278.)  The  reign  of 
Tisjan  wi«  nmarluble  in  the  aonale  of  the  place  for 
tlie  raatoration  of  the  buildings  destrojed  by  an  evth- 
quake.  That  of  Commodiu  was  still  mora  memo- 
mble  on  aceonnt  of  the  establishment  ((nr  rather  the 
re-eetablishment)  of  periodical  Oljrmpian  games  at 
Antioch;  for  the  stadiom  of  Daphne  was  the  scene 
nf  the  festire  contests.  This  was  the  time  of  that 
oormptioa  of  manners  (the  "  Dapkmei  mores  "  of 
Marcns  Antoninns)  under  which  Roman  soldiers  and 
Roman  emperors  soffioed  so  seriously  in  the  Syrian 
metropolis. 

The  decay  of  Daphne  most  be  dated  from  the  reign 
of  Julian,  when  the  struggle  between  Heathenism 
and  Christianity  was  decided  in  iiiToar  <f  the  latter. 
Constantine  erected  a  statue  of  Helena  within  the 
ancient  sanctuary  of  Apollo  and  Jupiter,  and  the 
great  church  at  Antioch  was  roofed  with  cypress- 
wood  from  Daphne ;  which,  about  the  reign  of  Zeno, 
felt  into  the  condition  of  an  ordinaiy  Syrian  town. 

It  is  needless  to  pnnue  the  history  farther. 
Among  modem  travellers,  Pococke  and  Richter  have 
fixed  the  site  of  Daphne  at  Bett^-Maa,  the  distance 
of  which  from  Antatia  agrees  with  the  ancient 
measurement,  and  where  some  poor  remains  are  found 
near  a  number  of  abnndant  fountains.  Forbiger 
{Alte  Gtographit,  vol.  ii.  p.  657)  thinks  with  Kinneir 
that  the  true  position  is  at  Babyla;  but,  though  the 
apparent  connection  of  this  name  with  that  of  the 
martyr  Babylas  gives  some  ground  for  this  opinion, 
the  distance  from  Antioch  is  too  great;  and  the 
former  view  is  probably  correct.  No  detailed  account 
of  the  remains  has  been  given.  Poiyoalat  says 
(^Corr.  iOriaO.  viii.  38),  "A  cfit<  de  la  plus  pro- 
fonde  fontaine  de  Beit-d-moii,  on  remarque  des 
d<n>ris  massifs  appartenant  k  nn  iSdifice  des  tgee 
lecultSs:  si  j'^tais  antiquaire  et  savant,  je  pourrais 
peutStn  pronver  que  oes  restes  sont  oeoz  du  Temple 
d'Apollon."  [J  &  H.] 

DAPHNON,  the  name  of  a  town  and  a  river  seated 
upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  hit.  1 1°  N. 

1.  The  town  (Ad^nar  /t/>cpat,  Arrian,  PeripL 
Mar.  Erythr.  p.  7 ;  Strab.  xri.  774)  was  situated 
between  the  promontory  Aromata  in  the  Regio 
Cinnamnmifera  (  Cape  Gtmrda/m)  and  the  promon- 
tory of  Uephas  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea(Senwto 
o/  Bab-el-Mandd>). 

2.  The  river  (A<(^iwr  iiiyas,  sometimes  denomi- 
luited  'AKirnu,  Ptol.  iv.  1.  §  101)  lay  a  little  east- 
ward of  the  town  Daphnon,  and  formed  its  harbour. 
The  Promontory  of  Uephas  sheltered  this  port  from 
the  east  wind,  and  broke  the  force  of  the  current  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Stnits.  [W.  B.  D.] 

DAPHNUS  (Ao^roSt:  Eth.  ^capmlin-ios  or 
Aa^vaiiriot).  Stephanas  («.  v.)  mentions  several 
phces  of  this  name;  but  he  does  not  mention  Daphnus 
in  the  territory  of  CUzomenae.  [Clazohickae.] 
He  mentions  a  Uke  called  DajSinasis  near  the 
Bithynlan  Olympus.  [G.  L.] 

DAPHNUS  (Ao^aS;:  Ed.  Alupritdmos,  Ao- 
^voiJtfiaf),  a  city  on  the  Guboean  sea,  originally  be- 
longing to  Phocis,  which  thus  extended  frcm  the 
Corinthian  gnlf  to  the  Euboean  sea.  Its  narrow 
territory  separated  the  Locri  Epicnemidii  from  the 
Ixxri  Opnntii;  but  it  was  afterwards  assigned  to  the 
Opnntii.  The  town  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  who  fixes  its  site  by  describing  it  as  distant 
20  stadia  from  Cynus  and  1 20  from  Elateia,  and  as 
having  a  harbour.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  416,  424,  426; 
Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12;  Steph.  B.  *  c;  Leake,  Nortiem 
Greece,  vol.  ii  pp.  1 76.) 


BARAS. 

DARA(A<(pa,Ptol.vi.8.§4).  l.AsmaOriTerof 
Cannania,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  frtntitr  of 
Persia,  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  am 
as  the  Dora  of  Marcian  (_Per^  p.  21)  and  ii* 
Daras  of  Pliny  (vi.  25.  s.  28).  Dr.  Vincnt  oo- 
jectares  (  Vogagt  of  Neardau,  vol.  i.  p.  372)  tbst 
it  is  the  same  as  the  DaraM»  at  Oemim  d 
modem  charts. 

2.  A  city  in  Parthia.    [APATABcnrEmE.] 

3.  A  city  in  Mesopotamia.     CDaras.]     [V.] 
DA'RADAE,  the  name  of  Ethiopian  tribes  ie  tn 

different  parts  of  Africa ;  one  about  the  central  part, 
in  Dar/our  {Aapiiur  I9m,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  35).  it» 
other  in  the  W.,  on  the  river  Daradcs,  also  called 
Aethiopes  Dantitae.  (Polyb.  up  Plia  v.  1 ;  Aci- 
them.  ii.  5.)  [P.  S.] 

DARADAX  (AofMSof),  a  Syrian  liver,  mmtiomit 
only  by  Xenophon  (^Anab.  i.  4.  §  10).  It  has  tni 
identified  with  the  Far,  a  small  tribotaiy  of  tbt 
Enphrates.  At  the  source  of  the  river  was  a  p- 
lace  of  Belesis,  then  satrap  of  Syria,  with  a  larpud 
beautiful  park,  which  were  destroyed  by  CyriB  lb> 
Younger,  (^noi.t  a)  [G.ff.] 

DARADUS,  DARAS,  or  DARAT  {tJfd^% 
Aipat,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  6),  a  river  of  Africa,  iaUiii| 
into  the  Atlantic  on  the  W.  coast,  near  the  Potia 
Magnus,  and  containing  crocodiles  (Plin.  v.  l);pn>- 
bably  the  GtaMa  or  Dio  d  Ouro.  [P.  &] 

DARAE,  a  Gaetulian  tribe  in  the  W.  of  Afncs, 
on  a  mountain  stream  called  Dara,  on  the  S.  steppes 
nf  M.  Atlas,  adjacent  to  tlie  Phnrusii.  (Plin.  v.  I ; 
Oros.  L  2 ;  Leo  Afr.  p.  602.)  [P.  S.] 

OARADRAE  {Aapdipcu,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  42)  a 
mountain  tribe  who  lived  in  the  upper  Indos.  For- 
biger  oonjecttunes  that  they  are  the  same  peo|d« 
whom  Stmbo  (rv.  p.  706)  calls  Derdae,  and  Pliay 
Dsrdae  (vi.  19),  and  perhaps  as  the  Dadicae  of  He- 
rtdotns  (iii.  91,  vii.  66).  It  is  passible,  however, 
that  these  latter  people  Uved  still  further  to  the  K., 
perhaps  in  Sogdiana,  though  their  associatian  vitk 
the  Gandarii  (Sanscrit  Gandhiras)  pomts  to  a  dhr 
sonthem  locality.  [V.] 

DARANTASIA,  a  phice  in  Gallia  NarboKwii. 
The  name  occurs  only  in  the  Itins.  and  the  Notitis 
of  the  provincee  of  GalGa.  The  Antooine  Itio. 
places  it  on  the  road  from  Mediolanum  in  Italy  enr 
the  Alpis  Graia  to  Vienna  (  Kt'enne)  oo  the  mau! 
and  the  Table  places  it  on  the  rood  fnan  Vorelbe  is 
Italy  over  the  Alpis  Graia,  also  to  Vienna.  Botk 
agree  in  making  the  distance  from  Bcrgininm 
[Berointrith]  toDarantasia  14  M.  P.  Darantana 
is  Moutieri  en  Tartnlaae,  a  place  situated  at  as 
angle  of  the  Itert,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  rores- 
taite.  Moutiert  is  a  corrnption  of  McBUSterins*. 
The  old  name  of  the  place,  Iterantasio,  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  eoantry  called  Tareutmt, 
which  is  included  in  the  Duchy  of  Saeof.  (^ 
Walckenaer,  Geog.,  voL  iii.  pp.  26, 27,  on  the  rontts 
here  referred  to.)  TO.  L] 

DARAPSA.  [Bactkiasa,  p.  365,  a.] 
DARAS  (A<^>,  Prooopw  BeU.  Pen.  i.  10,  ii.  13. 
da  Atdif.  ii.  1 — 3,  iii.  5),  a  town  of  Hesopotania, 
about  98  stadia  from  Niaibis,  which  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  wars  of  the  Lower  Em{nrFbetwe(e 
the  Greeks  of  Constantinopls  and  the  Sasasiaii 
princes.  According  to  Procojnus,  it  was  raised  fron 
a  vilbge  to  a  city  by  the  emperor  Anastasius,  *ba 
gave  it  his  own  name,  and  called  it  Anastaskipahi, 
A.  n.  507.  (MakU,  xvi.p.ll5,wheca]lsit  t^.) 
It  was  built  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Roman 
empire  towards  Assvria,  with  the  object  of  ovemwisg 
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and  keeping  Bome  check  upon  the  incnruoni  of  the 
Peraiuu,  and  appeus  to  have  fulfilled  the  object  for 
which  it  was  etnited  for  nearly  TOyean,  from  the  reign 
of  Cabadea  {KobiS)  to  that  of  Ohoaroes  I.  {AnutMr- 
tmm).  Prooofiua  giTes  a  fUl  accoont  (SeU.  Pen. 
ii.  13)  of  the  -my  in  which  Daiw  was  fortified, 
which,  as  Gibbon  has  remarked  {Dtctine  <md  Fall, 
ch.  40),  may  be  considered  as  re[ffeeenting  the  mili- 
tary architeetnre  of  the  age.  Bnt  besideB  its  strong 
fortifications,  which  enabled  it  to  resist  more  than 
ooe  attack  fiimn  the  Persans,  Dans  was  exceedingly 
well  sapplied  with  provisions,  &c.  for  the  troops  en- 
gaged in  its  defence.  Frocoidns  gives  an  account  of 
a  mairelloas  ibontain  of  water,  whose  sonrce,  on  a 
netghbonring  height,  was  in  such  a  position  that  the 
supply  conld  not  be  cut  off  by  an  enemy,  while,  at  the 
saine  time,  it  was  distribnted  throogh  the  town  to 
the  inhabitants  by  varions  channels,  no  one  knowing 
whither  it  went  on  reaching  the  outer  walls  (BeU. 
Goth,  iv.  7). 

Prooopitis  also  mentions  a  series  of  combats  which 
took  place  under  therndbafDaras  between  tlieBomans 
under  Belisariua  and  the  Pereians  (£eU.  Pen.  i.  13), 
by  which  the  Romans  maintained  the  town,  owing 
to  the  adminible  military  dispogitioDS  of  Belisariua. 
Dans  fell  at  last  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians 
during  the  reign  of  Justin  II.,  A.  D.  574,  after  a 
memorable  si^e  of  six  months  by  Cbosroes  II. 
(TheophyL  But.  Uaur.  iii  9,  10.)  The  campaign 
of  Hanaan  took  place  in  the  eighth  year  of  Justin, 
and  tfa«  result  of  the  &11  of  Daras  was  the  disgrace 
of  the  general  (Theophyl.  L  c;  Theophan.  op.  Phot. 
Cod.  64;  Evagr.  t.  8 — 10),  a  truce  with  the  Per- 
sians, and  the  appointment  of  Tiberius  as  an  asso- 
ciate in  the  empire.  Hormisdas  IV.  (Hormuzd  IV.), 
who  succeeded  Cbosroes,  is  said  by  Theopbanes  to 
have  been  the  general  who  took  Daras,  and  sub- 
sequently concluded  the  aboTS'mentioned  peace. 
(Theophan.  I  c.)  D'Anrille  {L'£uphrale  et  Tigre, 
p.  53)  has  tried,  bnt  we  think  in  vain,  to  find  any  town 
or  ruins  which  may  mark  the  ate  tS  Daras.      [V.] 

DARDAE.     [Dabadrak.] 

DAliDANI  (Aiptaroi),  a  tribe  in  the  south- 
west of  Moesw,  and  extending  also  over  a  part  </ 
Illyricnm.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  316;  Ptol.  iii  9.  §  3; 
Caes.  Bell.  Civ.  iiL  4;  Liv.  xL  57;  PUo.  iii.  29; 
Cic.  p.  Sest.  43.)  According  to  Strabo,  they  were 
a  very  wild  and  filthy  race,  living  in  caves  nnder 
dnnghillis,  bnt  very  fond  of  music.  [L.  S.] 

DARDA'KIA  (Ao^fa)  or  DABDANICK,  a 
territory  in  Mysia,  the  limits  of  which  are  not  very 
clearly  defined.  Strabo  (p.  565)  interprets  Hcsner 
as  placing  Dardania  above  Ilium,  on  the  Paroreia  of 
Tnja;  and  (p.  596)  in  another  phu»,  after  de- 
scribing the  posiUms  of  Abydns,  Dardanus,  and  the 
places  CO  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont  as  far  as  Si- 
geinm,  he  says,  "  above  them  lies  the  Trojan  phun, 
which  extends  eastward  many  stadia,  as  &r  as  Ida. 
The  Paroteia  (mountain  tract)  is  narrow :  it  extends 
on  one  side  south  as  fitf  as  the  parts  about  Scepsis, 
and  north  to  the  Lycians  about  Zeleia."  Again, 
when  he  is  describing  the  places  about  the  promon- 
tory of  Lectum,  and  the  river  Satnioeis,  he  says  that 
all  these  placee  are  adjacent  to  Dardania  and  f>cep^<is, 
being  a  kind  of  second  and  lower  Dardania  (p.  606). 
There  is  really  no  historical  province  Dardania,  and 
all  that  Strabo  says  of  it  is  derived  from  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  niad.  -The  Dardani  and  Dardanii 
arem«ntioaedintheIliad(ii.819,  XV.425).  Aeneas, 
in  the  Iliad,  is  the  commander  of  the  DardanL 

Dardanus,  a  son  of  Jupiter,  settled  in  Dardania 
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long  before  nimn  was  built  in  the  plain'.  He  was  the 
ancestor  of  Priamus ;  and  there  were  five  generations 
from  Dardanus  to  Priamus.  (/{.  xz.  215,  lie.) 
Dardanus  was  a  wandero-  into  Asia;  and  the  legend 
seems  to  represent  a  tradition  of  the  Dardani  coming 
{ram  Europe  and  seizing  a  part  of  Mysia.  Dar- 
danns  found  the  country  occupied  by  Tetwii,  who 
bad  a  king  Teuoer.  According  to  the  authority 
of  Cephal<m  (Steph.  B.  t.vv.  'ApSrSri  and  AtipSoi'st), 
Dardanus  cauie  from  Samothrace  and  married  a 
daughter  of  Teoeer.  Cephalon  and  Hellanicus  could 
not  agree  about  the  woman's  name. 

Strabo  mentions  a  promontory  Dardania  or  Dar- 
danium,  about  70  sta^  sonth  of  Abydus:  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Kepha  Burnu  of  the  Turks,  and  the 
Ptmta  dei  Barbieri  of  the  Europeans  (Strab.  pp. 
587,  595);  and  probably  that  whieh  Pliny  calls 
Trspeza.  There  was  a  tradition  that  the  descendants 
of  Aeneas  maintained  themselves  in  part  of  the 
inland  territory  of  Dardania,  after  the  war  of  Troy. 
Xenof^oo  {BeU.  iii.  1.  §  10)  speaks  of  one  Zenis 
a  Dardaneus,  who  had  a  principality  in  Mysia,  and 
Scepsis  and  Gergitha  were  two  of  his  strong  places; 
bnt  the  territory  that  he  had  was  not  the  old  Dar- 
dania, Xenophon  calls  it  the  Aeolis  of  Phama- 
basus.  [G.  L.] 

DARDAinA  (Aoptork),  a  district  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Hoesia,  whidi  received  its  name  from 
its  inhabitants,  the  Dardani.  (Ptol.  iji.  9.  §  6.) 
That  district,  now  fanning  the  southernmost  portion 
of  Servia,  became  a  part  of  the  praefecture  of  eastern 
Illyricnm  in  the  reign  of  Constantine.  (Uierocl.  p. 
655:  NotiLlmp.)  [L- S.] 

DA'RDANUS,  DA-EDANUM  (^  Aiptoros,  t* 
^iftamy.  Eth.  AafSantis),  a  city  of  the  Tioad, 
originally  named  Teueris.  According  to  the  legend 
told  by  Hnaseos  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.  ^ipiayos'),  Darda- 
nus built  or  settled  Dardanus,  and  named  the  country 
Dardania,  which  was  called  Teueris  before.  [Dar- 
dania.] This  old  story  of  Dardanus  being  the 
founder  of  the  city,  is  repnied  by  various  other  au- 
thorities. (ApoUod.  iii.  13.  §  1 ;  Diod.  iv.  75 ;  Conon. 
ttpud  Phot.  Narr.  21.)  It  seems  that  the  city  was 
sometimes  called  Dardaiua  as  well  as  the  country. 
Pliny  (v.  30)  names  it  Dardanium.  It  was  si- 
tuated on  the  Hellespont,  about  a  mile  south  of  the 
promontory  Dardanis  or  Dardanium  (Map  of  the 
Plain  of  Troy,  by  Capt  Graves  and  T.  A.  B.  Spratt, 
Esq.,  London  Geog.  Journal,  vol.  xii.),  and  70 
stadia  from  Abydus.  Between  Abydus  and  Dar- 
danus, says  Strabo  (p.  595),  is  the  Rhodius.  There 
are  two  streams  marked  in  the  map:  one  nearer 
Dardanus,  which  enters  the  Hellespont  clone  to  the 
promontory  of  Dardanis ;  and  another  near£ti^(aR>a, 
a  little  north  of  which  is  the  site  of  Abydus.  Dr. 
Forchhammer,  in  the  map  referred  to.  which  con- 
tains his  determination  of  the  ancient  sites,  mokes 
the  stream  at  Sultamia  to  be  the  ancient  Kbodinn ; 
and  this  appears  to  be  right,  according  to  Stnbo, 
who  says  that  it  enters  the  sea  opposite  to  Cyiioa- 
sema  in  the  Chersonesus.  Strabo  adds,  however^ 
some  say  that  the  Khodiua  flows  into  the  Aesepus: 
bnt  of  course  the  Rhodius  must  then  be  a  diB'erent 
river  from  the  stream  that  enters  the  tea  between 
Abydus  and  Dardanus  (pp.  598,  60S).  Homer 
mentions  the  Rhodius  (//.  xii.  20). 

Strabo  observes  that  the  Dardanus  of  his  time,  the 
town  on  the  coast,  was  not  the  old  town  of  Dardanus, 
or  Dardania,  which  appears  from  the  Iliad  to  have 
been  at  the  foot  of  Ida.  It  was  an  older  town  than 
Ilium,  and  did  not  exist  in  Strabo's  time.   The  l^tet 
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town  was  an  Aeciiaa  settlement,  aad  U  is  mentiooed 
ameng  the  towns  on  the  Hellespcnt,  which  Daarises 
dw  Persian  took  after  the  borniog  of  Saitiis.  (Herod. 
T.  117.)  b  another  place  (ri.  43),  Hendotns  ob- 
serres  that  Datdanns  bordered  en  the  territory  of 
Abjdos;  which  niij(ht  also  be  mltlj  inferred  fma 
the  paseaf^  in  the  fifth  \)o6k.  U  m  mntkoed  by 
SeyUx  in  hi*  Periplos  of  the  Tnad.  In  the  battle 
between  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians  ill  the 
twenty-first  year  of  the  Peloponneeian  War  (b.  c 
411),  the  line  of  the  68  ship*  of  the  Pebponnesians 
extended  from  At^dns  to  Dardaniis(Tbnc.  viii.  104); 
a  statement  that  can  hardly  be  cornet,  for  the  ships 
that  were  oatside  of  the  promontory  of  Dardanis 
woold  be  oompletely  sepanted  from  the  rest.  Strabo 
(p.  595)  says  that  Dardanns  was  so  weak  a  place, 
that  the  kings,  by  whom  he  means  Alexander's  snc- 
ceason,  some  of  them  sevend  times  removed  all  the 
people  to  Abydos,  and  others  mored  them  back 
again  to  their  M  place.  On  tbis  spot  L.  Cornelius 
Sulla  and  Uithridates  met,  after  Sulla  bad  croesed 
over  from  Eorope,  and  here  they  came  to  terms 
about  pnttuig  an  end  to  the  war,  b.  c.  84.  (Strab. 
p.  595;  Plut.  SuUa,  c.  34.)  It  was  at  that  time  a 
fiee  city,  having  been  declared  such  by  the  Romans 
after  the  peace  with  king  Antiochns,  B.  c.  190,  in 
hoDoor  i€  the  Trojan  descent  of  the  people.  (Liv. 
xixviL  9,  37,  ixxviii.  39.) 

There  ai^  many  imperial  coins  of  Dardanus;  and 
"  the  name  of  the  river  Bhodius  appears  on  a  medal 
of  Dooina.  Seetini,  Hon.  Vet.  p.  76."  (Cnuner, 
Asia  MittoT,  voL  L  p.  82.)  This  seems  to  show 
that  the  stream  which  flows  into  the  Hellespont  near 
the  cape  Daidanis,  is  the  Rhodius,  and  not  the  river 
Dearer  Abydus ;  but  it  is  not  decisive.  The  modem 
name  Dardamdln  is  generally  soppoeed  to  be  derived 
from  the  name  of  Dardanns.  [G.  L.] 

DAREIUM.    [ApAVAKcncKHB.] 

DARENTIACA,  as  D'Anville  writes  the  nanw, 
hot  Daventia,  as  Walokenaer  writes  it,  a  place  in 
Gallia  Marbonansis,  which  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  puts 
between  Angnsta  (^Aoiui)  and  Civitas  Voc<H>tiomm 
{Die).  The  site  is  unknown.  It  is  fixed  by  some 
writers  near  a  place  called  SaSlaiu.  [G.  L.] 

OABGAMA'NES  {iutpynui^s,  PtoL  vL  1 1.  §  2, 
18.  §  2),  according  to  Ptolemy,  a  river  which  Sowed 
through  Baetriana  and  fell  into  the  Oxus,  crossing 
on  its  way  the  oonntry  of  the  Paropamisidae.  Ammi- 
anos  states  that  the  Orgomaneoea  (evidently  this 
river)  and  the  Ochus  unite,  and  then  fall  into  the 
Oxus  (xxiu.  6).  Wilson  {Ariana,  p.  160)  thinks 
its  modem  representative  is  either  the  Dduu  or  the 
Gori  river.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  another  tributary  of 
the  Oxns,  which  he  calla  Dargoedns  (^^ifyoiSot,  vi. 
1 1.  §  2),  and  which  appears  to  have  Sowed  in  nearly 
the  same  direction  as  the  Dargamenea.  Wilson 
(^Ariana,  p.  162)  seems  to  think  this  stream  is  the 
Gori  or  river  of  Kund»m.  Perhaps,  ailer  all,  the 
Dargamenes  and  Dargoedns  are  one  and  the  same 
river.  [V.] 

DARIDNA  (Attpitra:  EA.  ^apOrmtos),  a  vil- 
lage of  Paphlagonia,  mentioned  by  Alexancter  Pdy- 
histor  in  his  work  on  Pajihlagnnia.  (Steph.  B. 
*..)  '[G.L.] 

DABIORIGUM  (AofJuifMroy),  the  capital  of  the 
Veneti,  one  of  the  Amraric  nations  of  Gallia  (Ptol. 
ii.  8).  The  Table  has  the  same  place  on  the  road 
from  Juliomagas  (^Angers)  to  Gesocribate  (^BrM'), 
but  under  the  name  Dartoritum.  Dariorigom  is 
supposed  lo  be  the  modem  town  of  Vaitma,  in  the 
department  of  MorbiJKm.   It  seemB  that  Dariorignni 
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according  to  the  bshion  of  many  other  Gallic  tons, 
taok  the  name  of  the  people  nnder  the  Em^are,  ul 
the  name  Veneti  is  the  origin  of  Fomms.  The  Bit- 
toos  still  call  the  jdace  fTenet  or  GvauL     [G.  L] 

DARNII,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemj  it 
lying  to  the  sooth  of  Rhobogdii  (or  the  popnktiea 
about  Fair  Bead),  coinciding  with  the  sootbeni  fsit 
of  Antrim  and  the  northern  part  of  Down.  [R.G.L] 

DARN  IS  {^ifnt;  erroneoosly  written  in  Ptokn; 
AifHaaia  ;  Tafai4t,  Stadiasm.  p.  444:  Dtn^  i 
city  of  Cyrenaica,  on  the  ooast,  near  the  Rcxtmiitr 
of  the  coontry,  is  only  mentioned  by  compaiatinlj 
late  writers,  and,  though  a  biahop's  see,  tppeais 
never  to  have  been  an  important  place,  (/tai.  A»L 
pp.  68,  70;  Anun.  Uaic  zzii.  16;  Paefao,  p-M; 
Baith,  p.  480.)  [P.  a] 

DAKRAE  (Aa^^.  Two  tribes  of  this  nmt 
ten  nwntioDed  in  the  Arabian  peninsula,  me  is  tb« 
ffe^at  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7),  the  other  in  aoim 
Omdtn  by  Pliny  (vi.  28).  Mr.  Forster  ssvs  "tbil 
two  tribes  of  difiiment  origin,  but  similar  ^jiellatiais, 
anciently  existed,  as  the  places  which  they  inhabit, 
and  which  still  respectively  preserve  their  nsmo, 
actually  exist  in  both  situations;  the  one  a  Joktuita 
race,  inhabitants  of  Darrha,  in  (h»&»;  the  other u 
Ishuiaelite  people,  inhabitants  of  Khtdiefre,  snr 
Tembo,  and  in  whose  name  we  discover,  nndtr  tk 
disguise  of  a  familiar  contmctioo  (Kedaniix, 
Darrbae),  a  branch  of  the  noowned  peofde  of  Kedar.'' 
(A  roiio,  ToL  L  p.  54 ;  camp.  p.  79.)  Of  the  IsIIh 
he  further  writes:  "  The  town  of  Kkedliejre,  ofui 
the  same  coast  (of  Hedjaz),  north-west  of  the  Leii 
mountain,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  tribe  i^ 
Khadkera,  carries  the  existing  traces  of  Kelsr  to 
the  northern  firontier  of  the  Htiijaa ;  the  sscertaiitd 
site  of  the  Darrae,  Cedrei,  or  Kedranitae,  al  PtJcin;. 
Pliny,  and  Stephanns  of  Byzantiom  after  Uianiiu' 
(vol.Lp.261).  Of  the  former,  in  Oma,  he  says,  "the 
name  <i  Hadoiam  reappears,  apparently,  in  the  Don 
and  Darrae  of  Pliny,  at  the  modem  tribe  and  tomi 
of  Darrha"  (voL  i.  u.  139),  to  the  vrest  sf  Rat^ 
Bad.  [G.  W.] 

DARSA,  a  place  in  Asia  Minor,  to  which  0* 
Roman  consul  On.  Hanlios  (Liv.  xxxviiL  15)  cssw 
after  leaving  Cormasa.  [Cobmaba.]  The  site  ot 
Cormasa  is  unknown.  Livy  remarks  that  Dana  wu 
the  next  city  to  Cormasa,  but  he  says  nothing  a 
the  distance;  and  the  plaos  is  not  mentiooed  is  tlx 
fragments  of  Polybios  (xxiL  19).  [G.!.] 

DARV£KUM  (Aapoitror,  Aofoifpm),  a  ton 
in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii  3.  §  27)  •>  ooe 
of  the  three  towns  of  the  Canui,  Londininm  and  Bu- 
tupiae  (^Loudon  and  Xidiioroiigk')  being  the  other 
two.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DASCirSA  (Aiurico^a,  Ptol.  v.  7.  §  2,  the 
common  reading  is  AatrKoira),  a  fortress  in  kssa 
Armenia,  upon  the  river  Euphrates,  75  M.  P-  fmo 
Zimara  (Plin.  v.  20),  and  45  M.P.  to  the  N.  of  Cisea 
(,PaU.  Tab.  comp.  AnUm.  Itia.')  It  was  garrisooeii 
by  the  "  Ala  Anreliana "  {Not.  Imp.  cxxvii.)  ai 
has  been  identified  with  the  ferry  and  lead  miaes  << 
Kebbam  Ua'dat,  the  points  where  the  iSTord  Sm  '» 
joined  by  the  Murid  Ckdi  at  about  270  miles  &«« 
its  source.  (Ritter,  Erdbatia,  vol  x.  pp.  800, 823, 
831,  858 ;  Jotm.  Gtog.  5oc.  voL  vi.  p.  203;  Cbesnejr, 
£a5)e4£i9>*ratvoLlp.41,ToLiii.271.)  [E-WJ 

DASCYLITia     [Dascyuvm.] 

DASCY'LIUM  (Aoor«iMor,  AoffSiAMr,  Dssej- 
Ins:  £<A.  AoirKvAlrqi).  Stephanos  B. (s;  *■) '°'°' 
tions  several  Asiatic  cities  called  Dascylimn.  TU 
only  pUce  of  sny  historical  note  is  the  town  nssr  ll" 
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Propantu.  Herodotiu  (iii.  ISO)  menUoos  Uitro- 
batra,  a  Persian,  as  governor  of  tiie  name  in  Dascj- 
Uum;  and  ag«in  (iii.  136),  be  calls  Uw  same  man 
the  goTemor  of  Daacylinm  (jhv  ix  AatricvAc^ov 
Smpxoii).  Bat  in  vi.  33,  he  spealu  of  the  Cyzi- 
ceni  aubmitting  to  Oebarea,  aoD  k  Megabains,  "  the 
gOTsmor  in  Daacjliomy'  Agesilana,  in  one  of  his 
campaigna,  marched  to  Phiygia,  and  came  near 
Daacjliam.  (Xen.  Heil.  iiL  I.  §  13.)  Xmq>b(», 
who  apealu  of  the  Phiygia  cf  Phamabazos,  eaems  to 
place  Daaoyliom  in  Pbiygia  (_Hell,  iv.  1.  §  15);  bat 
bis  namtive  is  ctoifased,  and  nothing  can  be  learned 
from  it  as  to  the  position  of  Dascjlinm.  He  sajs 
that  Pbamabaztts  had  his  poLioe  here,  and  there 
were  maaj  large  villages  abont  it,  which  abonnded 
with  supplies;  and  there  were  hunting  grounds,  both 
in  eoclosed  parks  and  in  the  open  coonby,  very  fine. 
A  river  flawed  roond  the  place,  and  it  was  fall  of 
fish.  There  was  also  plenty  of  birds.  The  go- 
vernor spent  his  winter  here;  btxa  which  fact  uid 
the  context  we  seem  to  learn  that  it  was  in  the  low 
conntiy.  Alexander,  after  the  battle  of  the  Grani- 
cns,  tent  Parmeno  to  take  Dascylinm  (Arrian,  Atiab. 
I  17.  §2);  bat  there  is  nothing  in  Arrian  which 
shows  its  position.  The  town  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  large  place,  bat  it  gave  name  to  a  Persian 
satrapy  (tV  AnrmiArru'  aarpawiiaf,  Thocyd.  i. 
129),  the  extent  of  which  cannot  be  defined. 
Sliabo  (pk  575)  sayi  that,  above  the  Uke  Uascy- 
-  litis,  there  an  two  large  lakes,  the  ApoUoniatis  and 
the  Ujletopolitia ;  and  on  the  Dascylids  is  the  town 
of  Dascylium.  We  most  therefore  look  for  Dascy- 
hnm  and  its  lake  between  the  shores  of  the  Propontis 
and  the  lakes  ApoUoniatis  [Apoi.LONiAB,p.l61,  b.] 
and  Uiletapolitis.  Strabo  also  says  that  the  Doliones 
are.  a  people  abont  Cyncas,  from  the  river  Aesepas 
to  the  Rhyndacns  and  the  lake  Daacy  litis ;  from  wtuch 
we  might  psrhaps  cooclude  that  the  Dascylitis  is 
east  of  the  Rhyndaens;  and  anothec passage  (p.  582) 
aeems  to  lead  to  the  same  conclusion..  In  Strabo's  time 
the  territory  of  the  Cyziceni  extended  to  the  Mileto- 
politis  and  the  ApoUoniatis;  they  had  also  one  part 
of  the  Dascylitis,  and  the  Byzantines  had  the  other. 
From  this  also  we  infer  that  it  was  east  of  the  Rhyn- 
dacns. Mela  (i.  19),  in  express  words,  places  iW 
cylos,  as  he  calls  it,  east  of  the  Bhyndacns.  Pliny 
(v.  32)  says  that  it  is  on  the  coast.  Hecataeus, 
quoted  by  Strabo  (p.  550),  says  that  a  river  Odrys- 
ses  flows  from  the  west  out  of  the  Dascylitis,  through 
the  plains  of  Mygdonia,  into  the  Bhyndacns.  But 
this  description  aj^liea  to  a  lake  weat  uf  the  Rhyn- 
dacns. Strabo  fnrther  says  (p.  588)  that  the  lake 
Daicylitie  was  also  called  Anhnitia;  an<)  he  again 
roentioos  the  Aphnitis  (p.  59),  bat  without  identi- 
fying it  with  the  DascyUtu.  Ste(4ianus  (s.  v  'Aip- 
nur)  says  that  the  kke  near  Cyzicns  is  Aphnitis, 
and  that  it  was  formerly  caUed  Artynia.  There  is 
no  lake  nearer  to  Cyzicns  than  the  lake  of  Mmiyat, 
west  of  the  Bhyndacus,  which  is  the  ancient  MUe- 
topoUtis.  The  Bhyndacns  flows  through  the  Api' 
loniatis. 

Leake,  in  his  map  of  Asia  Minor,  marks  a  hike 
Oaseylitia  north  of  the  ApoUoniatis,  and  consequently 
between  it  and  the  shore  of  the  Propontis,  and  east 
of  the  coarse  of  the  Bhyndacus  after  it  has  flowed 
frora  the  ApoUoniatis.  Some  authorities  speak  of 
a  lake  in  this  part  called  DiculdUi,  or  some  name 
like  it;  but  this  seems  to  require  further  confirma- 
tioo.  This  town  Dascylium  most  have  existed  to  a 
late  time,  for  a  bishop  of  Daacylia  is  mentioned. 
(Plin.  T.  33,  ed.  Haiduin.) 
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What  we  can  learn  abont  Dascylium  is  very  on- 
satisfactory.  There  is  a  river  marked  in  the  neweat 
mape,  which  rises  near  Brouua,  and  flows  westward 
towards  the  Bhyndacns,  bat  its  Junction  with  the 
Rhyndacns  is  not  marked.  It  is  caUed  the  Ijufer 
Su,  acNtfer.  Cramer  {Alia  Minor,  vol  I  p.  172) 
conjectures  that  this  may  be  the  Odrysses  of  Heca- 
taeus, though  it  does  not  ran  in  the  duection  de- 
scribed m  Strabo's  text;  and  that  it  is  also  the  river 
described  by  Xenophoo.  [G.  L.] 

DA'SEAE  (Aa<r«u:  Eth.  Aartinii),  a  town  of  . 
Arcadia  in  the  district  Parrbasia,  on  the  road  from 
MegalopoUs  to  Phjgalea,  7  stadia  from  Hacueae, 
and  29  stadia  from  M^alopolis.  It  was  in  ruins  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  as  its  inhabitants  had  been 
removed  to  M^alopolu  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
latter.  Its  name  was  apparently  derived  firom  the 
thick  woods,  the  remains  of  which  still  cover  the 
heights  of  I)tli  Bauani,  near  wliich  Daseae  most 
have  stood.  (Pans.  viiL  3.  §  3,  viii.  27.  §  4,  viiL 
36.  §  9;  Cortina,  Ptlopommot,  vol.  L  p.  394.) 

DASMENDA  (Aqir/Mi^t),  a  hUl-fort  in  Cappa- 
doda.     [C.VPPADOCIA,  p.  507,  b.]  [G.  L.] 

DASSABE'TAE,  DASSABETII  (Amrffo^ioi, 
Strab.  viL  p.  318;  Ptd.  ui.  IS.  §  32;  Aaaaaphiu 
Steph.  B.  Appian,  lUyr.  i;  Meh^  U.  3.  §  U;  PUn. 
iU.  23.  s.  26),  au  lUyrian  people  whcee  position  can 
be  weU  ascertained,  from  their  having  occa]aed  the 
great  vaUey  which  contained  the  lake  of  Lychnitis 
and  the  phuns  of  KoribS.  The  W.  part  of  Oaasa- 
retia  was  a  oootrast  to  the  £.,  consisting  entirely  of 
lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  intersected  by  branches 
of  the  river  Apsus,  If  Berdt  be  the  site  of  Antipatria, 
it  will  follow  that  the  Dassaretaa  possessed  aU  the 
lower  monntainous  country  lying  between  Koritxa 
and  Herat,  beyond  which  latter  the  frontiers  of  the 
Dassaretae  met  these  of  the  Taulantii  Bylliones  and 
Chaonians  of  Epirus;  on  the  H.  they  bordared  on 
the  Eordeti  and  Penestae  and  partly  on  the  Taulantii, 
whUe  to  the  £.  the  crest  of  the  great  central  ridge 
very  naturally  formed  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween them  and  the  Pelagones,  Brygi,  and  Orestae, 
or  in  other  words,  between  Illyria  and  Macedonia. 
It  follows  from  these  boundaries  that  Daasaretia  was 
not  less  than  60  miles  in  length  and  as  nmch  in 
breadth, — an  extent  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  statement  in  Polybius  (r.  108)  who  in  addition 
to  the  towns  on  the  lake  of  Lychnitis  representa  the 
Phoebatae,  Pissantini,  CaUooeni,  and  Pirustae  aU  as 
tribes  of  Dassaretia.  (Leake,  TVar.  in  North  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  325,  foil.)  The  Phoebatae  chiefly  inha- 
bited the  valley  of  the  Utimi,  and  the  Pissantini 
that  of  the  Devol.  The  Pinutae  would  seem  to  have 
been  on  the  N.  frcmtier  of  Dassaretia,  as  they  joined 
the  Taulantii  and  some  other  more  northerly  Illy- 
rians  to  assist  the  Bomans  in  the  redaction  of  Gentius. 
(Liv.  xlv.  26).  They  probably  occn{ned  an  inter- 
mediate tract  between  the  Pissantini  on  the  bwer 
part  of  the  Devol  and  the  S.  extremity  of  the  lake 
Lychnitis,  in  which  case  there  is  only  the  plain  of 
Korytxd  to  the  left  of  the  Eordaicus  for  the  situation 
of  the  Calicoem.  The  operations  of  the  consul  Sul- 
picins  against  Philip  in  the  campaign  of  B.  c.  200, 
illustrate  the  ancient  geography  of  this  district. 
The  Roman  general  marched  from  ApoUonia  of 
Illyria  through  Dassaretia  into  Lyncestis.  The  open 
country  supplied  him  with  such  abundance  of  grain 
that  he  was  enabled  to  save  his  own  stock  while  he 
passed  through  the  plain  of  Dassaretia,  and  induced 
him  afterwards  to  send  back  his  foragers  thither, 
though  ho  was  encamped  in  an  equally  fertile  phun, 
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of  wUoh  ho««T«r  he  had  not  military  poawnaioii. 
(Ut.  xzzi.  3S.)  On  peace  being  made  after  the 
battk  vt  CTOoaeephalae,  Ljrefanidiu,  wUoh  waa  the 
prindpal  town  of  tlie  Daaaaretae,  waa  pven  np  to 
Pleoratoa  (Lit,  zzziu.  84)  the  aoo  qf  Scaniilaldaa,  tin 
Ulfritn  prince,  who  in  tlie  Social  War  had  atrof^gled 
unaacoeasfolly  with  Philip  for  the  poaeeasicn  of 
Daauretia  (Poljb.  ▼.  108.)  The  Daaaanstae  had 
aereral  towns  besidea  Ltchhidds.  GERUXiDif  and 
Antipatku  were  in  Phoehatia  both  on  the  Ct&mi; 
to  tho  K.  of  these  on  the  /VnU  may  be  placed 
Oroexsc's,  which  was  a  town  of  the  Pusantini;  and 
somewhat  nearer  to  the  camp  cf  Salpidns,  Cobka- 
OUH,  CoDBioif,  and  Iuuh  seem  to  bare  been 
in  the  vallef  of  the  Utimi  abore  £erat  on  the  slopes 
of  Tomir.  Besides  these  CRKomiiif  and  Gebi's 
are  ennmerated,  with  foor  towns  on  the  lake  Lych- 
nitis,  Tiz.  Ekchklarub,  Cerax,  Satioh,  and 
Boil  (Poljb.  /.  c).  These  four  towns  were,  it  has 
been  inlerred,  on  its  W.  shore,  as  the  Itineraries 
which  followed  the  E.  side  of  the  lake  from  the 
brid^  of  the  Drilo  to  Lychnidos,  make  no  mentioo 
of  these  places.  [E.  B.  J.] 

DASTARCUM.  [Carmalas.]. 
DATII  (Ai<Tu>i),  a  people  of  Aquitania  hi  Gallia, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  7),  who  names  their 
capital  Tasta  (Ticra).  These  names  occur  no- 
where else.  Ptolemy  places  the  Datii  sontb  of  the 
Gsbsli,  and  more  north  than  the  AnaciL  Thns  their 
position  is  mdicated  in  a  general  way.  Walckenaer 
has  made  an  ingenious  conjecture  as  to  the  position 
of  the  DatiL  The  Rnteni  were  sooth  of  the  Gabali, 
and  in  the  northern  part  of  tbdr  territory,  which 
bordered  on  the  Gabali,  is  a  river  named  Date,  in 
the  department  of  A  vtgron ;  and  not  fiv  from  this 
river  Date,  to  the  south,  is  a  place  named  Tettet. 
Walckenaer  concludes  iiwn  this  resemblance  of 
names  that  the  Datii  occupied  a  tract  between  the 
river  Lot  and  ^rejrroa,  which  was  once  called  St. 
Albm.  Keoemblance  of  name  alone  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  of  ancient  sites,  bat  here  we  have  no  other 
evidence;  and  the  position  of  the  modem  names 
oorresi)oads  well  enough  with  the  possible  position  of 
the  Datii  as  indicated  by  Ptolemy.  The  conjech:re 
of  Walckenaer  is  confirmed  by  the  &ct,  if  it  is  true, 
which  he  mentions,  that  tlie  names  D<ae  and  Tettrt 
occur  in  no  other  part  of  France.  (Walckenaer. 
Giog.,  he.,  vol.  ii.  p.  247.)  [G.  L.] 

DATUM.    [Nkapolis.] 

DAULIS  (/^av\li :  at  a  later  time  AcaiXta,  Strab. 
ix.  p.  423,  and  AovXior,  Polyh.  iv.  25:  Elh.  Aai- 
Aiot,  Herod,  viii.  35  ;  ^ovAinfr,  Aesch.  Ckoiph. 
674 :  DhavUa),  a  very  ancient  town  of  Phoois,  near 
the  ftontien  of  Boeotia,  and  on  the  road  from  Orcho- 
menns  and  Chaenaeia  to  Delphi.  It  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  woody  character  of  the 
district,  sinoe  {oiiAot  was  nsed  by  the  inhabitants 
instead  of  tiaot,  while  others  sought  for  the  origin  of 
the  name  in  the  mythical  nymph  Daulis,  a  daughter 
of  Cephissns.  (titrab.  ix.  p.  433;  Paus.  x.  4.  §  7.) 
Daulis  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  Phoeian  town 
along  with  Cris.sa  and  Panopeus.  (/2.  ii.  520.)  It 
is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  residence  of  the 
Thracian  king,  Tereua,  who  married  Procne,  the 
danghter  cf  Pandion,  king  of  Athens,  and  as  the 
scene  of  those  horrible  deeds  in  consequence  of  which 
Procne  was  changed  into  a  swallow,  and  her  sister 
Philomele  into  a  nightingale.  Hence  the  latter  was 
called  by  the  poets  the  Daalian  bird.  (Thnc.  ii. 
29 ;  Paus.  L  c.)  The  woody  district  roond  the  town 
is  still  a  favoorite  haont  of  the  nightingale. 
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Daoliawaa  destroyed  by  the  Persians  in  the  in- 
TaiicD  at  Xenes.  (Henid.  viii.  35.)  It  was  d^ 
atnyed  a  aeoood  time  by  Phihp,  at  4be  end  rf  the 
Sacred  War  (Pans,  x  3.  §  I)  ;  bat  it  was  snbee- 
qoently  rebnilt,  and  is  mentioaed  in  later  times  as  a 
town  almost  impregnable  in  ooosequence  of  its  sitna- 
tion  npon  a  lofty  hill  ("Daulis,  quia  in  tamalo 
excelao  sita  eat,  nee  sealis  nee  opeiibas  capi  pettnt,* 
Liv.  xxxii.  18).  Paasania8relat«a(x.  4.  §7)that 
the  inhahitanta  of  Danlia  were  few  m  nnmber,  bat 
sorpassed  all  the  other  Phodans  in  atatare  sail 
strengtli.  The  only  building  m  the  town  mentiinnl 
by  him  was  a  temple  of  Athena;  but  in  the  seifA- 
boarhood  he  speaks  of  a  district  called  Tnnis,  ic 
which  was  the  chapel  cf  a  hero  called  the  Aiche- 
getea. 

The  name  of  DaoKs  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  tbt 
modem  village  oT  Dkmiia,  sitnated  in  a  narrow 
valley,  through  which  flows  a  bianch  of  the  Ce- 
phissns, called  Plabmii.  The  walls  of  the  aciopiA 
may  be  traced  on  the  sammit  of  the  height  rising 
oppoeite  the  modem  village,  and  connected  with  tbe 
foot  of  Pamassns  by  a  narrow  isthmns.  Within  tbe 
enclosure- is  an  ancient  church  of  St.  Theodore. 
Here  an  inscription  has  been  foond  in  which  mentiia 
is  made  of  the  worship  of  Athena  Polias  and  of  Se- 
rapis.  Before  the  door  of  the  cbnrch  in  the  modem 
village  is  another  ancient  inscription,  of  oooadersble 
length,  recording  an  arbitration  made  at  Chaenooa 
in  tlie  reign  of  Hadrian,  concerning  certain  property 
in  Danlis.  It  is  given  by  Leake,  and  in  BSckh's  eol- 
lection  (No.  1732).  In  this  inscription  we  read 
of  "a  road  leadmg  to  the  Archagetes,"  which  it 
evidently  the  chapd  cf  the  hero  spoken  of  by  Psn- 
tanias.  One  of  the  pkits  of  land  in  the  inscriptiaa 
is  called  Platanns,  6om  which  probably  comes  the 
name  of  the  river  Plataud. 

On  one  of  the  heights  above  DlUtvlia  lies  the  mo- 
nastery of  Jerusalem.  The  road  leading  to  it  finn 
the  village,  and  from  it  to  the  upper  heights  of  Psr- 
nassus,  is  no  doabt  the  same  as  the  road  from  Danlis 
to  Pamaasna  correctly  described  by  Paasanias  ss 
longer  than  the  one  from  Delphi,  bnt  leas  difficnlL 
(Dodwell,  Tour  through  Greece,  vol.  L  p.  204; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  97,  seq.;  Ulricbs, 
Seiten  in  GriechenUmd,  n.  148.) 

DAUNIA.    [Apotja.] 

DAVUNUM.  "  Hatatio  Daviaoom  -  is  pbnd 
in  the  Jemsalem  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Valentia 
(fainice)  in  Gallia  Narbcoensis  to  Vapfaicinn 
{Gap).  The  distance  {nm  "  Mansio  Monte  Se- 
lenci "  to  Davianam,  which  ia  on  the  road  fton 
Hons  Sdeucos  to  Vapincum,  is  8  H.  P.  D'Anville 
identifies  Dsviannm  with  a  place  Verne.  Uons  S«- 
leacoB  is  certainly  SaUon,  and  the  poaitioo  of  Dsri- 
anam  may  be  ascertained  tolerably  well.  Walcke- 
naer places  it  at  La  Beattmette,  Divei  et  b  bois  it 
Dive*,  near  the  Baetie  MontaUon.  [G.  U] 

DAXIMONITIS  (Aofi/wwrris),  a  conntiy  hi 
Poatas,m  the  valley  of  the  rivir  Iris.  (Strab.  p.54*) 
Hamilton  (Seiearchee,  49-  ^-  >•  P-  358),  speaking 
of  the  valley  of  Towlhal,  says:  "  Here  the  bis 
changes  ita  coarse  fiom  west  to  north,  agreeing  will 
Strabo's  description  of  that  river  near  Gaziai<a. 
where  it  leaves  the  plain  of  Daximonitis.*  7Vi«rU<W 
is  west  of  Toeat,  and  a  little  fiirther  north.  [G.  !>] 

DEA  VOGONTIORUM,  a  dty  of  the  Voeaitii. 
who  were  in  ,Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  the  east  aide  of 
the  Rhone.  Dea  is  only  mentioned  in  tbe  Itins 
which  place  it  between  Lucas  {Lae)  and  Angosi' 
(AoKft),  and  12  H.  P.  ftnm  Ldcos.    The  modera 
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site  is  2)>s,  tnihedepwimmtof  JDr^m*.  IntheNo- 
titis  of  the  prorinces  of  Gallia,  it  is  called  Ciritas 
DeeosiiiiD.  If  an  inscriptiim  which  is  cited,  "  Col. 
Des  Arg.  Voe,"  is  gennine,  the  place  was  made  a 
odonia.  Stephanas  (<.  r.  Ala)  mentions  a  citj, 
Dia,  in  Italy,  close  to  the  Alps,  which  may,  pos- 
mbly,  be  Dea;  bat  if  so,  "  Italy  "  is  a  mistake,  and 
we  should  read  "  Gallia  '  instead.  [G.  L.] 

DEBAE  or  DEBEOAE  (^>Sai),  an  Arab  tribe 
on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
MeUctt.  Kodorus  Sicnlas  (iiL  44)  describes  their 
ooonbry  aa  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Chabinas 
lions  (opot  Xatirm'),  and  permeated  by  a  river  so 
rich  in  gold  dost  that  the  deposit  at  its  mouth 
glittered  with  the  predoos  metal;  bnt  the  inhabit- 
ants were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  art  of  working  it. 
He  describes  them  as  "occupied  wholly  with  the 
rearing  of  camels,  which  animal  they  used  for  all 
purposes,  pacific  and  belligerent;  living  on  their 
milk  and  fiesh,  and  unng  them  fbr  the  transport  of 
themselves  and  their  merchandise."  He  mentions  a 
remarkable  fact,  if  tme,  that  "  th«r  hospitality  was 
restricted  to  the  Boeotians  and  PeloponrMwJans,"  and 
■asigiis  a  still  more  remarkable  reason,  viz.,  "  that, 
accnding  to  ancestral  traditions,  Hercules  had  been 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  this  naticat,"  Such  is  the ' 
report  of  Diodorns,  copied  almost  literally  from  Aga- 
tharades  (Hndson,  vol.  i.  p.  59),  whose  account  is 
abridged  by  Strafao  (zvi.  p.  777).  Mr.  Forstar  takes 
this  last  statement  (which  be  misnnderstands  of  a 
"  descent  &om  one  common  stock ")  to  intimate, 
**  under  the  thin  veil  of  classical  fiction,  the  import- 
ant historical  fiict,  of  the  existence  of  an  open  trade 
between  the  Greeks  and  Arabs  from  very  remote 
times,  and  of  all  the  facilities  implied  by  commercial 
intenxpmmmii^  "  (vol.  i.  p.  88).  He  finds  this  tribe 
in. "  the  ZAegdt  Ol  Burckhardt;  the  rectified  ana- 
gram changing  Zebegde  into  Ztdegbe,  and  the  idio- 
matie  interchange  of  the  d  and  s  restoring  the 
classical  name,  as  written  by  Agatbarddes,  Debedae." 
"  The  relative  geogisphioal  positions  phue  the  iden- 
tity beyond  question,  and  the  sameness  of  manners, 
habits,  and  occapations  will  complete  the  conclosive 
proof  that  the  Dedebae  and  the  Zebet/de  are  one 
and  the  same  people "  (p.  73).  He  imagines  them 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Ciuaedooolintae  of  Ptolemy, 
and  the  auriferous  river  to  be  the  Baetios  of  that 
geographer.     [Babtids.]  [6.  W.] 

DECA'POLIS  (AwairdXu),  •  district  of  Palee- 
tine,  so  named  from  the  ten  cities  contained  within  its 
limits.  They  are  variously  givoi  by  different  writers, 
as  in  putty's  time  —  "in  quo  uon  omnes  eadem 
sbserrant."  According  to  him,  most  aathorities  gave 
Damascus,  Philadelphia,  Rhapbana,  Seythopolis, 
Gadara,  Hippos,  Dios,  Pel^  Galasa  (7  Gei^), 
Canatha  (▼.  18).  In  this  view  the>district  compre- 
hended the  souihem  part  of  Syria,  part  of  Peraea, 
as  well  as  the  neighbourhood  of  BUan,  on  the  vrest 
of  the  Jordan.  Bat  in  St  Matthew  (iv.  25)  "  De- 
capolis"  is  distingnidied  from  "beyond  Jordan;" 
which  woold  show  that  the  districts  were  not  con- 
terminons.  Josephus  calls  Seythopolis  "  the  great- 
est city  d  Decapolis  "  (J5.  J.  iiL  8.  §  7),  bnt  does 
not  name  the  others.  Eusebios  describes  it  as  the 
part  of  Peraea  "  that  lies  about  Hippos,  Pella,  and 
Gadara."     (Otumatf.  v.)  [G.  W.] 

DECELEIA.     [AmcA,  p.  330,  a.] 

DECEM  PAGI,  m  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.  and  the  Table  on  the  road  from  Divodurnm 
(,Mebi)  to  Argentocatom  {Strattburg).  Between 
IMvadamm  and  Decern  Pagi  was  Ad  Doodcdmom, 
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a  place  .9  Gallic  leagues  frtxn  Divodurum  accordin); 
to  the  Table;  and  iiom  Ad  Duodecimom  to  Decern 
Pagi  was  also  13  Gallic  leagues,  according  to  the 
Table.  A  place  called  Dietae,  on  the  Seilb,  in 
the  department  of  Meartke,  seems  to  represent 
Decem  Pagi.  Julian  marched  from  Augastodunum 
throngh  Decem  Pagi  to  attack  the  Alamanni  (Amm. 
Mar.  xvi.  2).  The  pkce  was  within  the  territory  of 
the  Mediomatricl  [G,  L.] 

DECE'TIA  {Didie),  an  Island  in  the  Ligeris 
(£««%),  within  the  territory  of  the  AeduL  In  the 
seventh  year  oS  the  Gallic  War  (b.c.  52)  Caesar 
sommoned  the  senate  of  the  Aedui  to  Decetia.  (& 
G.  vii.  33).  The  name  occurs  in  the  Itins.  In  the 
Autonine  Itin.  it  is  placed  on  the  road  fiom  Angus- 
todnnum  (^Antuni)  to  Paris,  and  16,  or,  according  to 
another  reading,  15,  Gallic  leagaes  from  Nevimum 
(^If evert  cm  the  Ldre).  In  one  {dace  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.  the  name  is  written  Decddae;  and  in  the 
Table  it  is  Degena,  a  corrupted  form.  The  modem 
site  is  JMcite,  in  the  department  of  Niivre.  [G.  L.] 

DECIA'NA.     [IsDioETES.] 

DECUTES,  DECIATAE  (Aernqroi).  Pto- 
lemy (it  10)  has  the  form  AtittdTui.  The  Deci- 
ates  were  in  Gallia  Marbonensis,  west  of  the  Var, 
and  their  neighbours  on  the  west  were  the  Ozybii 
(Plin.  iii,  S).  Ptolemy  makes  Antipolis  (^Antiet) 
the  chief  town  of  the  Deciates;  but  if  this  was  so 
in  Ptolemy's  time,  it  was  not  so  at  an  earlier  <late, 
for  Antipolis  was  a  Greek  settlement.  Antipolis, 
however,  may  have  been  founded  in  the  country  of 
the  Deciates,  who  occupied  the  tract  along  the  coant 
between  the  town  and  the  Var,  and  were  conse- 
quently the  nearest  people  of  Transalpine  Gaul  to 
Italy.  Polybias  (xxxiii.  7 ;  Strab.  p.  202),  who 
calls  the  Deciates  a  Ligurian  people,  tells  how  the 
Ligurilms  besieged  Antipolis  and  Nicaeo,  and  the 
MassoUots  sent  fbr  help  to  Some.  The  Romans  sent 
some  oommiasioners,  who  landed  at  Aegitna  in  the 
territory  of  the  Oxybii ;  but  the  Oxybii,  who  bad 
heard  that  they  came  to  give  them  <wders  to  desist 
from  the  siege,  wonnded  one  of  the  eommissioners. 
Upon  this  the  Romans  sent  the  consul  Q.  Opimius 
with  an  army,  who  defeated  the  Oxybii  and  Deciates, 
and  gave  pairt  of  their  country  to  the  Massaliots 
(B.a  154).  According  to  Floras  (il  3),  the  Deci- 
ates were  again  inarms  with  the  Salyes  (b.c.  125), 
but  were  defeated  by  the  consul  M.  Fnlvios  Flaccus. 

The  Deciates,  as  it  appears,  were  also  included  by 
Livy  among  the  Transalpine  Ligures,  as  we  may 
infer  from  tiie  epitome  of  the  47th  book.  Stephanus 
(s.  V.  ^tKlifrov)  mentions  a  town  of  Italy  called 
Decietum,  on  the  authority  of  the  geographer  Arte- 
midorus;  and  he  gives  the  ethnic  name  Decietae. 
Whatever  error  there  may  be  in  this  extract,  it  is 
pbiin  that  Stephanos  means  the  Deciates.  Mela 
(ii.  5)  mentions  an  "  (^pidnm  Deciatum;"  and  it  is 
not  Antipolis,  for  he  spmks  <£  Antipolis  as  a  sepa- 
rate place.  The  situation  of  this  town,  if  then  was 
such  a  place,  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

DECIUM.     [Vascokes.] 

DE'CU&IA,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  mar  the 
river  Baetis,  and  apparently  on  its  left  bank,,nfar  its 
junction  with  the  SurouLis.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3.)  It 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  place  as  the  Dbtumo,  of 
which  we  have  some  coins  (Mionnet,  SuppL  vol.  i. 
p.  114:  Sestini,  p.  88):  and  Hardain  takes  it  fbr  the 
Airrauyia  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  4.  §  11).  [P.  S.] 

DECUMA'TES  AGEI.    [Aoiu  Dbcumatis.] 

DE'DMASA  (A^fuura:  Eth.  AfSitaatis). 
QMedmasa.} 
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DEIRE  (A«fi<,  Stnib.  xtL  pp.  769, 773 ;  Ptui.  i». 
7.  §  9 ;  Steph.  B.  <.  v. ;  Berenice  Eindiret,  Plin.  vi.  29. 
(.33),  or  the  "Meek," so  called  from  its positko  ons 
headland  of  the  same  name,  was  a  town  sitoated  on 
the  African  shore  of  the  Straits  of  fi(ii-e{-lfaiMlei,  at 
their  narrewest  part  The  space  between  Dein  and 
tlie  opposite  forelknd  of  Poseidomam  on  the  Ara- 
bian shores  was  about  60  stadia  (8)  miles)  in  width. 
Dein  stood  in  lat.  11°  3'  N.  It  was  also  called 
Isidis  Portos  from  a  temple  of  that  goddess  which 
OTcrlooked  the  harbour,  and  Deire- Berenices  from  the 
fiivoorita  sister  of  Ptolemj  Philadelphns,  who  en- 
larged and  granted  fresh  priril^es  to  the  town. 
(Agathem.  p.  8.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

DEITA'NIA,  a  district  in  the  SE.  of  Spain,  men- 
tioned onlj  bj  Lirj,  who  places  it  SW.  of  Cobtes- 
lAKiA.     (Fr.  xci.)  [P.  S.] 

DELGOVITIA,  a  sUtion  in  Britain,  mentioned 
in  the  first  Itinerary  as  being  the  second  station 
eastward  after  leaving  York.  Probably  Market 
Weight-on.  [R  G.  L.] 

DELEMNA,  a  place  in  Cappadoda.  The  Jem- 
■alem  Itin.  places  Mutatio  Delemna  10  M.  P.  from 
Ancjra,  on  the  road  to  the  Oappadodan  frontier. 
The  next  station  in  this  Itin.  to  Delemna  is  Corbens, 
II  M.  P.      [CORBEDS.]  [GL] 

DE'LIUM  (A^Aior:  Elh.  Ari\tfis%  a  small  place 
with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo,  situated  upon 
the  sea-coast  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia, 
and  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  terri- 
torj  of  Onpns.  This  temple,  which  took  ite  name 
from  the  island  of  Delos,  is  described  by  Livy  (xxxr. 
51)  as  overhanging  the  sea,  and  distant  five  miles 
from  Tanagra,  at  the  spot  where  the  passage  to  the 
Dearest  parts  of  Euboea  is  less  than  four  miles.  Strabo 
(iz.  f.  403)speaks  of  Delium  as  a  temple  of  Apollo  and 
a  small  town  (toAIx*'""')  of  the  Tanagraei,  distant 
40  stadia  from  Anlis.  It  was  here  that  the  Athenians 
suffered  a  signal  defeat  from  the  Boeotians  in  the 
eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  B.  c.  424. 
Hippocrates,  the  Athenian  commander,  had  seised 
the  temple  at  Delium,  which  he  converted  into  a 
fortress  by  some  temporary  works,  and  after  leaving 
there  a  garrison,  was  on  his  march  homewards,  and 
hail  alreiidy  reached  the  territory  of  Oropus  at  the 
distance  of  10  stadia  from  Delium,  when  he  met  the 
Boeotian  army  advancing  to  cut  off  his  retreat.  In 
the  battle  which  ensued  the  Athenians  Were  defeated 
with  great  loss;  and  on  the  seventeenth  day  after  the 
battle  the  Boeotians  retook  the  temple.  (Thnc.  iv. 
90.)  Socrates  foaght  at  this  battle  among  the  hop- 
lites,  and,  according  to  one  account,  saved  the  life  of 
Xenophon  (Strab.  ix.  p.  403;  Diog.  Laert  ii.  22)^ 
while,  according  to  another,  his  own  retreat  was 
protected  by  Alcibiades,  who  was  serving  in  the  ca- 
valry (Pint  Ale  7).  A  detachment  of  the  Boman 
army  was  likewise  defeated  at  Delium  by  the  troops 
of  AJitiochtts,  B.C.  192.  (Lir. xxxv.  51.)  (Comp. 
Strab.  viiL  p.  368;  Pans.  ix.  20.  §  I;  PtoL  iii.  15. 
§  20;  Liv.  xxxi.  45.) 

The  modem  village  of  Ohiliai,  which  has'  taken 
its  name  from  Delium,  is  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  sea.  It  is  clear,  however,  frt>m  the  testimony  of 
Livy  already  referred  to,  that  the  temple  of  Apollo 
was  upon  the  coast;  and  hence  the  modem  village 
of  OhiUsti  may,  as  Leake  suggests,  be  the  ute  of 
the  woA/xvioi',  a  small  town  of  Delium.  A  few 
Hellenic  fragments  have  been  found  at  the  village. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  449,  seq.) 
DELMI'NXUM.  [Dalminidm.] 
DELOS  or  DELUS  (_A^\os:  EA.  and  Adj. 
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A^Xtof,  Ai(Ata,  AiiXiit,  Aiikuuttt"),  the  smallest  ef 
the  isluds  called  the  Cyditles  in  the  Aegaean  aei, 
lying  in  the  strait  between  Bheneia  and  Myoanos.  It 
appears  in  the  earliest  limes  as  one  of  the  kibit 
spots  in  Hellas.  Acoording  to  tbe  most  genenlly 
received  tradition,  it  was  called  out  of  the  deep  hj 
the  trident  of  Poeadon,  bnt  was  a  floatisg  vitai, 
tmtil  Zeus  fiutened  it  by  adamantine  chains  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  that  it  might  be  a  secure  nt&ig- 
place  to  Leto,  for  the  birth  of  Apollo  and  Aitemia. 
(Pind.  ap.  jtroft.  x.  p.  485 ;  Callim.  Hfam.  m  M. 
passim;  Virg.  Aen.  iii,  76;  Plm.  iv.  12.  s.  22;  Biel. 
of  Ant.  mit.  Leto.)  As  the  iHithplace  of  Apolki,  it 
became  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  his  worefaipand  tiie 
god  is  said  to  have  obtained  exclusive  poaseaaon  rf 
the  Sshmd  by  giving  Calanreia  to  Poaodon  in  exchai^ie 
for  it.  (Str^.  vifi.  p.  373.)  In  the  same  way  the 
Delphiaia  related  that  Apollo  gave  Calanraia  to 
Poeddon  in  order  to  obtain  poaseaoon  of  Deiptil 
(Pans.  X.  5.  §  6.)  Delos  was  callad  by  varioos  otber 
names  by  the  poets  and  mytbogiaphen.  Pliny  (I  c) 
mentiona  the  names  d  Astoia,  Ort^;ia,  Lagii, 
Chlamydia,  Cyathus,  Pyrpile;  and  Stqilaans  fi. 
those  of  Aiteria,  Pdasgia,  and  Chlamydia.  Its  same 
of  Astoria  is  alluded  to  by  Poseidan,  who  spaila  <t 
Delos  aa  the  "  nnshakoi  prodigy  of  the  earth,  wliek 
mortals  call  Deles,  but  Xhe  gads  m  Olympus  ^e  br- 
immed ttar  (toT/Mc)  of  the  dark  earth."  (Fini 
Fraj.  57,  58,  ed.  Beigk.)  Callimachns  abo  esyt 
that  it  was  called  Astoia,  wbta  Leto  fijond  itAige 
upon  it.  (Ibid.  40.)  It  received  the  name  of  Orty^ 
because  according  to  one  versioo  of  the  legend  Lrte 
was  changed  by  Zeus  into  a  quail  ( jpr*(),  in  order 
to  escape  from  Hera,  and  in  this  fbnn  arrived  at  the 
floating  ishmd.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  m.  72;  Stnb« 
also  mentions  the  name  Ortygia,  x.  p.  486.)  Tbe 
name  of  Delos  was  supposed  by  the  ancient  writen 
to  have  been  given  to  the  island  from  its  becomii^ 
clear  or  plain  (il^Aor)  aiW  floating  about  ui  the 
sea.  (Aiistot  ap.  PUn.  iv.  12.  s.  22;  Serv.  ad  Virf. 
Aen.l.c)  In  oonseqnenoe  of  its  having  been  Cistened 
by  Zens  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  it  was  snj^KSed  to 
be  immovable  even  by  earthquakes,  to  whicb  tbe 
surrounding  islands  were  frequently  subject.  Hence 
Pindar,  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  calls  Mas 
"  the  unshaken  prodigy  of  the  earth  "  (xMivt  in- 
yirroy  ripca).  Down  to  the  time  of  Pliny  (I  t)  it 
was  only  twice  shaken  by  earthquakes,  and  oo  each 
occauOn  the  phenomenon' was  regarded  with  alsim 
by  the  whole  of  Greece.  The  first  occurred  jast 
before  the  Pessian  invasion  (Herod,  vi.  98),  snd  the 
second  shortly  before  the  Peloponnesian  War  (That 
ii.  8).  It  is  a  curious  circimistance  that  Herodotu 
speaks  of  the  former  earthquake,  and  Thocydidss  <f 
the  latter  as  the  only  one  which  had  ever  takes 
place;  and  accordingly  some  commentators  soppose 
that  Thucydides  actually  refers  to  the  same  earth- 
qnake  as  the  oob  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  (See  AnnUt 
ad  Thue.  L  c.) 

Bespecting  the  origin  of  the  worship  of  Apidio  st 
Deloe,  we  have  no  trustworthy  infimnatica.  K.  0. 
MBUer  supposes  that  it  was  mtroduced  by  the  Dorians 
on  their  voyage  to  Crete  (MUler,  Dor.  vol  i.  p  238); 
but  this  is  only  an  hypothesis,  nnaupported  by  evi- 
dence. In  the  earliest  historical  times  the  island 
was  inhabited  by  lonians,  and  is  represented  ss  the 
centre  of  a  great  periodical  festival  in  hawnr  of 
Apollo,  celebrated  by  all  the  Ionic  dties  on  the  main- 
land as  well  as  in  the  islands.  In  this  chartcter  it  is 
represented  in  the  Homeric  hynm  to  Apollo,  whick 
cannot  probably  be  later  than  600  b.c    (Bon. 
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Hffmn.  m  ApoU,  146,  aeq.;  Gnte,  Bitt  o/Grteee, 
v<A.  iii.  p.  222.)  The  ftssdrml  wu  canJacted  with 
great  splendour ;  and,  as  at  Delphi,  there  were  mosical, 
as  well  as  gjrmnastic  contests.  Like  the  Oljmpic 
and  other  great  festivals  of  Hellas,  it  doabtless  grew 
oat  of  one  of  a  more  limited  character;  and  we  are 
expressly  informed  that  Deloa  was  originally  the 
centre  of  an  Ampbictjonjr,  to  which  the  Cjclades 
and  the  neighbooring  islands  belonged.  (Thac  iii. 
104:  Strab.  x.  p.  485;  comp.  Biickh,  Inter,  vol.  L 
p.  252,  seq.)  The  Athenians  took  part  in  this  fes- 
tival at  an  earl;  period,  as  is  evident  from  the  mention 
of  the  Deliastae  in  one  of  Sokm's  laws  (Athen.  vi. 
p.  234).  It  was  related  at  a  Uter  period  that  the 
Athenians  institated  the  festival  to  commemorate  the 
safe  letnm  of  Thesms  from  Crete,  and  that  the 
vessel  in  which  the  sacred  embassy  sailed  to  the 
festival  was  the  identical  one  which  had  carried 
Theseos  and  his  companioos.  (Plat.  Thet.  21 ;  Flat. 
Phaed.  sab  inib)  The  two  Imic  despots,  Peisistntns 
of  Athens  and  Poljrcrates  of  Sanios,  both  took  a 
warm  interest  in  the  festival:  Peisistiatas  porified 
the  island  by  removing  all  the  t4Hnb8  which  were 
within  view  of  the  temple ;  and  Foljcrates  dedicated 
the  naighbooring  iahmd  of  Bheneia  to  the  Delian 
ApoUo,  by  fastening  it  with  a  ch^  to  Deloa.  Bnt 
owing  to  various  caoses,  among  which  midonbtedly 
was  the  conquest  of  tbe  Ionic  cities  in  Asia  Minor 
by  the  Persians,  the  festival  had  fallen  into  decay  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Pelopconesian  War.  In 
the  siith  year  of  this  war,  B.  c.  426,  the  Athenians 
purified  Delos.  Thq-  removed  all  the  tombs  from 
the  bhmd,  and  declared  it  to  be  tmlawfnl  henceforth 
for  any  living  being  to  be  bom  or  die  within  it,  and 
that  every  pr^nant  woman  should  be  carried  over  to 
the  island  of  Bheneia  in  order  to  be  delivered. 
(Thoc.  Lc;  Strab.  z.  p.  486.)  On  this  occasion 
the  Athenians  restored  the  ancient  festival  under  the 
name  of  the  Delia,  of  which  au  account  is  given 
elsewhere.    (Diet.  ofAnL  art.  JMia.) 

The  sanctity  of  Delos  was  respected  by  Datis  and 
Artaphemes,  who  wonld  not  anchor  here,  but  passed 
on  to  Rheneia.  They  also  sent  a  herald  to  recall 
the  Delians,  who  bad  fled  to  Tenos,  and  they  burnt 
npon  the  altar  of  the  god  300  talents  of  firankincense. 
(Herod,  vi.  97.)  On  the  formation  of  the  confederacy 
in  B.  c.  477,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war 
against  Persia,  Delos  was  chosen  as  the  common 
treasury  (Thac.  i.  96);  bat  subsequently  the  trans- 
ference of  the  treastuy  to  Athens,  and  the  altered 
character  of  the  confederacy,  reduced  tbe  island  to  a 
winditiim  of  absolute  political  dependence  npon 
Athena.  The  purificatian  of  Delos  by  tbe  Athenians 
in  B.  c.  426  has  been  already  mentjoned;  bnt  four 
years  afterwards  (b.  c.  422)  the  Athenians  thinking 
the  removal  of  the  Delians  themselves  essential  to 
the  complete  purification  of  the  island,  banished  all 
the  inhabitants,  who  obtidned  a  settlement  at  Atra- 
myttium  (Adramyttinm),  which  was  given  to  them 
by  the  satrap  Fhamaces.  (Thuc.  v.  I ;  Pans.  ir.  27. 
§  9.)  Here,  some  years  afterwards  (b.  o.  411), 
several  of  them  wen  murdered  byAr8aces,a  general 
of  Tissa]diera«8  (Thoc.  viii.  108). 

After  the  &I1  of  Coiinth  (b.  o.  146)  Delos  became 
the  cantn  of  an  extensive  commerce.  The  sanctity 
of  the  spot  and  its  consequent  security,  its  festival 
which  was  •  kind  of  &ir,  the  excellence  of  its  har- 
bour, and  its  convenient  situation  on  tlie  highway 
from  Italy  and  Greece  to  Asia,  made  it  a  favourite 
i«sart  of  merohants.  (Strab.  x.  p.  486.)  So  ex- 
tensive was  the  oommeroe  canied  on  at  Delos,  that 
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10,000  slaves  are  swd  to  have  changed  hands  here 
in  one  day.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  668.)  Delos  was  cele- 
brated for  its  bronze,  and  before  the  invention  of  the 
Corinthian  bronu  the  au  Dtliaaan  hod  the  greatest 
reputation  in  antiquity,  and  the  vessels  made  of  it 
were  in  very  great  request.  <Plin.  zxziv.  2.  s.  4j 
"  vasa  Deliaca,"  Cic  pro  Rote.  Ata.  46,  Vtrr.  ii. 
34;  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  25,  b.,  2nd  ed.)  The  Romans 
ccaifirmed  the  Athenians  in  tbe  possesion  of  the 
island;  but  in  the  Mithridatic  War  the  generak  of 
Milhridates  inflicted  upon  it  a  devastaUon,  from 
which  it  never  recovered.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it 
still  belonged  to  the  Athenians.  (Pdyb.  zzz.  18; 
Strab. ;.  c  ;  Appian,  Uitlur.  38;  Pans.  iii.  23.  §§ 
3,  4.)  Pausanias  describes  it  as  almost  deserted  in 
his  time  (viii.  33.  §  2,  comp.  ix.  34.  §  6). 

Delos  is  little  more  tbim  a  rock,  being  only  S 
miles  in  circumference,  according  to  Pliny  (2.  c). 
Tbe  town  is  described  by  Strabo  (x.  p.  485)  as  lying 
in  a  jplain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cynthus,  and  the 
only  buildings  which  he  spedfies  in  the  island  are 
the  Ufiir  of  ApoUo,  and  the  temple  of  Leto.  Tbe 
town  was  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  island. 
Mount  Cynthus,  from  which  Apollo  and  Leto  are  so 
often  called,  is  a  ban  granite  rock  not  mon  than 
400  or  500  feet  high.  It  was  probably  tbe  acro- 
polis of  the  ancient  town,  and  seems  to  have  been 
surrounded  by  a  wall.  On  its  sides  an  many  ait:hi- 
tectnral  fragments  of  white  marble,  and  on  its  sum- 
mit are  the  foundations  and  remains  of  a  laige  build- 
ing of  the  Imic  order.  In  antiquity  two  fiights  of 
steps  led  up  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain ;  um  one 
on  the  northern,  and  the  other  on  the  western  side. 
On  the  western  side  is  an  ancient  gate,  of  which 
"  the  roof  is  formed  of  two  stones  rudely  i^ped,  and 
resting  against  each  other  at  an  angle  so  obtuse 
that  the  rise  is  only  4  feet  2  inches,  above  a  breadth 
of  16  feet  2  inches."    (Leake.) 

The  ancient  writers  speak  of  a  little  river  Ihopcs 
Cli'»T<!t)  in  the  ishmd.  They  compare  its  rising 
and  falling  with  the  same  phaenomcna  of  the  Nile, 
and  some  even  suppose  there  was  a  connection  be- 
tween it  and  the  Aegyptian  river.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  271, 
X.  p.  485 ;  Callim.  Byim.  t»  DtL  206, 263,  m  Dion. 
171 ;  Pans.  U.  5.  §  3;  Plin.  ii.  103.  s.  106.)  We 
also  find  mention  of  a  lake  or  tank,  called  xiiani 
Tpoxoni^t  by  Herodotus  (ii.  170)  and  Theognis  (7), 
■rpoxoiaaa  by  Callimachus  (m  Dd.  261),  contain- 
ing the  water  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  temple 
of  Apollo.  Its  name,  as  well  ssthe  epithet  ntpiTt- 
TTJs  given  it  by  Callimachus  (in  ApoU.  59),  snffi. 
ciently  proves  that  it  was  oval  or  circolar;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  oval  basin,  100  yards 
in  length,  situated  in  the  northern  half  oif  tbe  island, 
and  a  little  inland  east  cf  the  ancient  harbour,  which 
Toomefort  and  the  earlier  writers  abanrdly  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Maumachia.  This  lake  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  other  ancient  writers;  and  near  it 
Leto  is  said  to  have  brought  forth  her  divine  chil-  ' 
dren.  (Aeech.  Eum.  9;  Eurip.  Ion,  169,  Iphig. 
Taur.  1103.)  Others  again  represent  the  birthplace 
of  Apollo  and  Artemis  as  near  the  Inopns  (Horn,  tn 
ApoU.  18;  Callun.  m  Del  206);  and  as  the  exact 
spot  was  pointed  out  in  later  times,  the  Inopns  would 
appear  to  have  been  situated  in  the  northern  part  (^ 
the  island,  near  the  oval  basin  mentioned  above. 
Leake,  however,  identifies  the  Inopns  with  the  small 
brook  which  flows  down  from  Mount  Cynthus  and 
joins  the  sea  at  the  port  of  Funti,  since  it  is  the 
only  running  stream  in  tbe  island,  and  that  only  in 
winter.    Leto  is  said  to  have  grasped  a  palm-tree 
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when  sha  bore  her  children ;  and  Uie  palm,  which 
does  not  grow  in  Greece  Proper,  wu  held  in  especial 
rerennce  in  Delos.  (Comp.  Pans.  riii.  48.  §3; 
Horn.  Od.  Ti.  I6S;  Aelian,  V.  B.y.*;  Hygin.  Fab. 
144).)  The  identical  palm-tree  of  Leto  was  shown 
by  the  Delii  in  the  time  of  Cioero  (de  Leg.  i.  1). 

Deios  is  now  a  heap  of  rains.     Whole  shiploads 
of  odnmns  and  other  architactnral   remains  were 
carried  off,  oentnriea  ago,  to  Venice  and  Constanti- 
nople.    Of  the  great  tonple  of  ApoUo,  of  the  stoa  of 
Philip,  of  the  theatre,  and  of  nnmeroos  other  boild- 
ing^,  there  is  scarcely  the  capital  of  a  oelnmn  or  an 
architrsTe  left  uninjured.    Not  a  single  palm-tree  is 
now  foand  in  the  ishuid,  and  the  only  inhahitanta  are 
a  few  shepherds,  taking  care  of  some  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats  brought  over  from  Myoonns.     The  cluoT 
buildings  of  Deliis  ]»j  between  the  oral  hsan  and 
tlie  harbour  on  the  western  side  of  the  island.     The 
ruins  of  the  great  temple  of  Apollo  and  of  the  stoa 
of  Philip  III.  of  MaoedoD  may  bene  be  distinctly 
tmred.    (BSckh,  Itacr.  n.  2274.)     There  are  still 
remains  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  dedicated  by 
the  Naxians,  and  in  front  of  the  bads  we  read  Na(lm 
'A»iS\an.    This  statue  was  thrown  down  in  ant^ 
quity.     A  braien  palm-tree,  which  had  been  dedi- 
cated by  Nicias,  according  to  Platardi  (iVie.  S),  or 
by  the  Naxians  themselves,  aconding  to  Semiis 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  S02),  having  been  blown  down  by  the 
wind,  carried  with  it  the  colossal  statne.      "  The 
theatre  stood  at  the  western  foot  of  Mount  Cynthus, 
fadng  Rheneia,  and  not  Car  from  the  stoa  of  Philip. 
Its  extremities  were  supported  by  walls  of  white  marble 
of  the  finest  mssonry,  but  of  a  singuhu:  Ibnn,  having 
bad  two  projections  adjacent  to  the  orchestra,  by 
which  means  the  lower  seats  were  in  this  part  pro- 
longed beyond  the  semicircle,  and  thns  afibrded 
additional  accommodation  to  spectators  in  the  si- 
tuation most  desirable.    The  diameter,  including  only 
the  projections,  is  187  feet.     The  marble  seats  have 
all  been  carried  away,  but  many  of  the  stones  which 
formed  their  substruction  remain.    Immediately  be- 
low the  theatre,  on  the  shore,  are  the  rnins  of  a  stoa, 
the  cdumns  of  which  were  of  granite.     In  a  small 
valley  which  leads  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Cynthus, 
leaving  the  theatre  on  the  left,  many  ruins  of  ancient 
bouses  are  observable;  and  above  them,  in  a  level  at 
the  foot  of  the  peak,  there  is  a  wall  of  white  marble, 
which  appeal!  to  have  been  the  cell  of  a  tem{de. 
Here  lies  an  altar,  which  is  inscribed  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  Isis  by  one  of  her  priests,  Ctesippus,  son  of 
Ctesippus  of  Cbius.     Like  many  others,  remaining 
both  in  this  island  and  in  Bheneia,  it  is  adonied  with 
bulls'  heads  and  festoonsi     Another  fragment  of  an 
inscription  mentions  Saraps;  and  as  both  these  were 
neariy  in  the  same  place  where  Spm  and  Wheler 
found  another  in  which  Isis,  Annbis,  Harpocrates, 
and  the  Dioecnri  were  all  named,  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  remains  of  white  marble  belonged  to  a 
temple  of  Isis.     Among  them  is  a  portion  of  a  large 
shaft  pierced  through  the  middle,  4  ieet  5  inches  in 
diameter;  and  there  is  another  of  the  same  kind, 
S  feet  8  inches  in  diameter,  half-way  np  the  peak  of 
Cynthus."   (Leake.)     After  describing  Mount  Cyn- 
thus, of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  Leake  con- 
tinues:— "  Ruins  of  private  houses  surround  Mount 
Cynthus  on  every  side.     On  the  heighta  above  the 
TrochcSssa,  which  form  the  n<»th-westem  promon- 
tory of  the  island,  are  many  other  similar  rubis  of 
ancient  bouses,  neatly  constructed  with  mortar.    On 
the  summit  of  the  same  hill,  near  the  lemains  of  a 
large  house,  are  some  shafts  of  white  maibls,  a  foot 
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and  a  half  in  diameter,  half  polygooal  and  half  fhia. 
As  this  qnarter  was  entiiely  separated  firam  the  tan 
on  Mount  Cynthus  by  the  ndky  contaimm;  tlie 
sacred  buildings,  there  is  great  probability  tbat  it 
was  the  new  Athenae  Hadnanae,  which  was  bniit  >t 
the  expense  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  m  a  poatita 
called  Olympienm  (Phlegon,  <f.Steph.B.  sir.  '0/u^ 
wlf  uw),  perhaps  {inn  a  temple  of  Jupiter  OIyin|n^ 
to  which  the  shafts  jnst  mentioned  may  have  l«- 
longed."  In  the  northern  part  of  the  island  sr  tla 
remains  of  the  stadium  and  the  gynmasinm. 

The  strait,  winch  separates  Delos  and  Eheadi,  ii 
4  stadia,  or  about  half  a  mile,  in  width.  (Slnh.1.11. 
486.)  In  this  strait  are  two  rocks,  called  Bmt- 
tUri,  tt  which  one  is  probably  the  ancient  isbnl  of 
Hecate  ('Enlnir  nj^oi,  Harpocrat.  and  Said.  <.c.; 
Semns,  tgj.  Athen.  xiv.  p.  646.) 

Bhemkia  or  RuiCHAia  CPi^rao,  IVom,  lotli 
fimis  occur  in  vrriters  and  inscriptions)  is  bukIi 
larger  than  Deks,  being  about  10  miles  m  dreuD- 
ference.  The  northern  and  southern  hahn  tn 
divided  by  a  narrow  isthmns.  The  aonthero  itH, 
which  lies  oppoeite  Delos,  was  the  burial-(ba  ol 
the  latter,  as  has  been  already  ex(4ained,  and  is  no* 
covered  with  remains  of  sepulchres.  Then  sr  she 
ruins  of  many  private  houses,  like  those  at  Noa. 
(Tbnc.  i.  13,  iu.  104;  Hend.  tL  97;  Saab,  x.^ 
486;  Diod.  ziL  58.) 

Both  Delos  and  Rhenoa  are  now  called  DUO- 
(Besides  the  earlier  works  of  Spon,  Wbete^Tben- 
not,  and  Toumefort,  see  Leake,  NorAem  Gneet, 
voL  ill  p.  95,  seq.;  Boss,  Jteitat  <a^  im  GriiA 
Ifueh,  vol.  i.  p.  30,  seq.,  voL  ii.  p.  167,  seq.;  Bi6b. 
sted,  Seuen,  toL  L  p.  59;  Fiedler,  Reuem  ifani 
Grieekenlmd,  toL  ii.  p.  269,  seq. ;  Expid.  Sdatif. 
vol  iii.  p.  3,  seq.;  Salh'er,  Bi$t.  de  f/rie  d> M», 
in  Khn.  de  (Acad.  de$  fatar.  vol.  iiL  i>.  376;  ^>i*- 
ville,  Mucell.  Obterv.vol.  viL  p.  I,  seq.;  SdimBct;, 
Deliaeonm  Part  I.,  Fiancof.  1825;  Scbli|er, 
Pauca  quaedam  de  ReiuM  DeU,  Uitav.  184a) 


cone  OF  DELOS. 

DELPHI  (At\ipol:  £th.  AeXpis,f«m.  A<Af|(, 
AfAfnf;  Adj.  AfA^ucdi:  Kattrt),  a  town  in  Pbeda, 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  places  in  the  Hel- 
lenic world  in  consequence  of  its  oracle  of  ApoUo. 

I.  SnUATIOK. 
The  stuation  of  Delphi  is  one  of  the  most  itrit- 
ing  and  sublime  in  all  Greece.  It  lies  m  the 
narrow  vale  cS  the  Pleistus,  which  is  shut  in  m  one 
aide  by  Mount  Pamaisns,  and  on  the  ether  by 
Mount  Cirpbis.  At  the  foot  of  Paniassas  ii  a  kAy 
wall  of  rocks,  called  Phaediiades  in  antiquity,  o^ 
rising  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea.  Tbii 
rocky  barrier  faces  the  south,  and  firm  its  extie- 
mity  two  lower  ridges  descend  towards  the  Pleiatat. 
The  rocky  ground  between  these  two  ridges  ilc 
slopes  down  towards  the  river,  and  in  about  tb« 
middle  of  the  semicircular  recess  thns  fanned  Isf 
the  town  of  Delphi,  occupying  the  catral  ares  if « 
great  natural  theatre,  to  which  its  site  is  000- 
pared  by  the  andent  writos.  (02  AcA^Trrpota 
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XWpIor,  dteerfMiSit,  fcari  Ktfvfiii'  (^w  t^  Iw^ 
▼•tor  Kal  tV  ir^Aiy,  Stnb.  ix.  p.  418;  media  aaxi 
mpes  in  fbrnom  theatri  reoenit,  Jiutin,  zziv.  6.) 
The  northern  barrier  of  the  Phaedriades  is  deit 
towards  the  middle  into  two  stnpendooa  eliffii,  be- 
tween which  inaee  the  £>r-&med  Castalian  apring, 
which  flows  down  the  hill  into  the  Pleistos.  The 
ancient  town  lay  on  both  aidca  rf  the  stream,  bat 
tbe  greater  part  of  it  on  the  left  or  western  bank, 
iin  which  stands  the  modem  village  of  Kiutn. 
AboTe  tbe  town  was  the  sanctnai;  of  tbe  god,  im- 
niAliately  under  the  Phaedriades. 

Uelpiu  was,  so  to  speak,  shut  in  on  all  sides  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  oould  not  have  been  seen 
by  any  of  tbe  Bomerons  pilgrims  who  visited  it,  till 
they  had  crossed  one  of  its  noky  barriers,  when  all 
its  glories  borst  suddenly  npoa  their  view.  On  its 
northern  side  were  the  Phaedriades ;  on  its  eastern 
and  western  sides,  the  two  lower  ridges  pngecting 
from  tbe  Phaedriades  towards  tbe  Plrastus;  whL'e 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  towards  the  sonth 
rose  the  nnge  of  Mt.  Cirjdiis.  Three  roads  led  to 
IMpbi;  one  from  Boeotia,  —  the  celebrated  Sckute, 
—  which  passed  through  the  eastern  of  two  ridges 
mentioned  above;  and  two  otjiers  from  the  west, 
crossing  the  only  two  openings  in  the  western 
ridge.  Of  these  two  the  more  northerly  led  £rt»n 
Amphisss,  and  the  more  aoatherly  from  Critoa,  tbe 
modem  Chryti,  which  was  the  one  taken  by  the 
pilgrinis  coming  from  Cirrba.  Traces  of  the  an- 
cient carriage-road  from  Crisaa  to  Delphi  may  still 
be  seen.  Delphi  was  fortified  by  nature,  on  the 
north,  east,  and  west,  by  the  Phaedriades  and  the 
two  projecting  ridges:  it  was  only  undefended  on 
the  sooth.  On  this  side  it  was  first  fortified  by 
a  Une  of  walls  by  Philomelus,  who  also  erected  two 
fortresses  to  command  its  two  approaches  from  the 
west.  The  circnit  of  the  city  was  only  1 6  stadia, 
or  a  little  mote  than  two  miles.  (Strab.  L  c.)  A 
topographical  description  of  the  city  is  given  below. 

T^  Delphian  valley,  or  that  part  ^  the  vale  of 
the  Pleistns  lying  at  die  foot  of  the  town,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  (284),  under 
the  name  of  koI\ii  pijtraa ;  and  is  called  by  Pindar 
KoiA^irfSor  vitroi  (.Pj/th.  V.  50),  and  'AwoAXiu'la 
riwa  {Pyth.  vL  10),  and  by  Strabo  also  pimi 
(Stiab.  l  c.> 

II.  HlSTOBT. 

The  town  of  Delphi  owes  its  origin  as  well  as  its 
importance  to  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  According  to 
some  traditions,  it  had  bekmged  to  other  divinities 
before  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  ApoUo.  In 
Aeaebyhis  it  is  represented  as  held  in  succession  by 
Oaia,  Themis,  snd  the  Titanian  Phoebe,  the  last  of 
whom  gave  it  to  Phoebus,  when  he  came  from  Delos. 
(£iim.  l,seq.)  Pansanias  says  that  it  was  origi- 
nally the  joint  omole  of  Poseidon  and  Ge;  that  Ge 
gave  her  share  to  Themis,  aud  Themis  to  Apolb; 
and  that  the  latter  obtained  firom  PoseidcD  the  otlier 
half  by  giving  him  in  exchange  the  island  of 
Cahuircia.  (Pans.  x.  5.  §  6,  seq.)  The  proper 
name  of  the  oracle  was  Pttho  (Jlittt);  and  in 
Homer  that  of  Delphi,  which  was  subsequently  tbe 
name  of  tbe  town,  does  not  occnr.  In  the  Iliad  the 
temple  of  Phoebus  ApoUo  at  the  rock}  Pytho  is 
already  filled  with  treasures  (/<.  ix.  405);  and  in 
the  catalogue  .of  the  ships  the  inhabitants  rf  Pytho 
are  mentiraied  in  tbe  same  line  with  those  of  Cypa- 
riasns  (/Z.  ix.  405).  In  the  Odyssey  Agamemnon 
ocnsolu  tbe  Oracle  at  Pytho  (OdviiL  80).    It  thos 
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appears  in  the  most  ancient  times  as  a  sacred  spot; 
bat  the  legend  of  its  foimdation  is  first  related  in 
tbe  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo.  In  this  poem 
Apollo,  seeking  for  a  spot  where  he  may  found  an 
oracle,  comes  at  last  to  Crissa  tmder  Mount  Par- 
nassus. He  is  chsrmed  with  the  solitude  and  sub- 
limity of  the  place,  and  forthwith  commences  the 
erection  of  a  temple,  which  is  finished  under  tbe 
snpeiintendence  of  the  two  brothers  Trophonius  and 
Agamedee.  He  then  slays  the  huge  serpent  which 
infested  the  place;  and  firom  the  monster  roUing 
(finm  wMeiv)  in  the  ground,  the  temple  was  called 
Pytho,  and  tbe  god  the  Pythian  : — 

i^  oZ  VVjr  Ilv^  KUCkT^fftTtU'   ol  8<  iUoiCTa 

TiiBioy  Ka\iovaw  hriyv/wv^  ofrtKa  irffi9i 
ofrroi!  Tvirt  niKtif  liiros  iiios  iitKioio, 

{Bgmn.  m  ApM.  372.) 

The  temple  now  wanted  priests;  and  the  god,  be- 
holding a  Cretan  ship  sailing  from  Cnoesus,  meta- 
morphosed himself  mto  a  dolphin,  and  brought  the 
vessel  into  the  Crissaasn  golf.  Het«  the  Cretans 
htnded,  and,  conducted  by  tbe  god,  founded  the 
town  of  Ctissa,  and  became  the  priests  of  the 
temple.  He  taught  them  to  warship  him  under  the 
name  of  Apollo  Delphinius,  because  he  had  met 
them  in  the  form  of  a  dolphin  (AcA^ir).  MQller 
{Dorimu,  vol.  i.  p.  238),  and  many  other  writers, 
suppose  that  this  temple  was  resJly  founded  by 
colonists  from  Crete,  and  that  the  very  name  Crissa 
points  to  a  Cretan  origin.  We,  however,  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many  otlier 
cases,  the  legend  has  sprung  out  of  an  attempt  to 
expfaun  the  names  ;  and  that  it  was  simply  the 
names  of  Crissa  and  Delphi  which  suggested  the 
story  of  the  Cretan  colonists  and  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  god  into  the  dolphin.  It  is  useless  to  speculate 
as  to  what  is  the  real  origin  of  the  names  dT  Ciissa 
and  Pytho.  Many  writers  derive  the  ktter  from 
vutiatai,  "  to  inquire,"  in  spite  of  the  difierence  of 
the  quantity  (TliU,  Ti64aBiit);  but  the  similarity 
of  sound  between  the  two  words  is  probably  only 
accidentaL  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  origin 
of  the  places,  the  historical  fact  worthy  of  notice  is, 
that  Crissa  had  at  first  the  superintendence  of  the 
sanctuary  of  Pytho,  and  continued  to  claim  juris- 
dictioi  over  it  even  after  the  Amphictyonic  Coancil 
held  its  spring  meeting  at  the  temple,  and  began 
to  regard  itself  as  the  guardian  of  the  place.  A 
town  gradually  sprung  up  round  the  sanctuary, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  claimed  to  administer  the 
affiiirs  of  the  temple  independently  of  the  Crissaeans. 
Meantime  Cirrha,  which  was  originally  the  sea-port 
of  Crissa,  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  latter; 
and  thus  Crissa  declined  in  importance,  as  Cirrha 
and  Delphi  augmented.  It  is  probable  that  Crissa 
had  already  sunk  into  insignificance  before  the 
Sacred  War  in  B.  o.  595,  which  ended  in  the  de- 
stmction  of  Cirrha  by  the  order  of  the  Amphictyonic 
Council,  and  in  the  dedicaHon  of  the  Cirrbaean  plain 
to  the  town.  An  aecoont  of  this  war  is  given  else- 
where [Cbissa]  ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  repeat 
hen,  that  the  spoils  of  Cirrha  were  employed  by 
the  Amphictyons  in  founding  the  Pythian  games, 
which  wen  henceforwards  celebrated  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  council  every  four  years, — 
in  the  former  half  of  every  third  Olyminad.  The 
first  celebration  of  the  Pythian  games  took  place  in 
B.  c.  586.  The  horse  races  and  foot  races  were 
celebrated  in  the  maritime  jdidn  near  the  site  of 
Cirha.    The  hippodrome  continued  to  be  in  this 
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«]»(  down  to  the  btosl  tinm  (Puis.  z.  37.  §  4); 
imt  the  stadiam,  which  was  still  in  the  nuritime 
plain  in  the  time  of  Pindar  (PyU.  zi.  20,  S3),  was 
snbseqoentlj  remoTed  to  the  city,  where  the  musical 
and  poetical  matches  seem  to  have  been  always 
held. 

From  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Cinha,  Delphi 
was  indispat^l;  an  independent  state,  whatever 
may  hare  been  its  political  oonditiai  before  that 
time.  From  this  time  it  appears  as  the  town  of 
Delphi,  (toTemed  by  its  own  magistrates.  The 
name  of  Delphi  first  occurs  in  one  of  the  most  recent 
of  the  Homeric  hymns  (zzrii.  14.),  and  in  a  fng- 
mcn:  of  Heraclitus.  (Plut  *  f^fth.  Orae.,  c.  21, 
p.  404.)  The  popolation  of  Delphi  came  fnxn  Ly- 
ooreia  (AimifMia),  a  town  situated  upon  one  of  the 
heights  of  Parnassus  above  the  sanctuary.  This 
town  is  said  to  hare  been  founded  by  Dencalioo,  and 
from  it  the  Delphian  nobles,  at  all  events,  derived 
their  origin.  Hence,  Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  five 
chief-priests  of  the  god,  called  '(Xriei,  were  chosen 
by  lot  from  a  nnmber  of  families  who  derived  their 
descent  from  Deucalion.  (Stnb.  iz.  pp.  418,  423; 
EchoL  ad  ApoU.  Rhod.  ii.  711;  Pans.  z.  6.  §  2; 
Plut  Qmutt.  Grate.  9,  p.  380.)  The  remains  of 
Lycoreia  are  fbond  at  the  village  of  Imhira. 
Uiiller  conjectures,  with  much  probability,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Lyonreia  were  Dorians,  who  had  spread 
from  the  Dorian  Tetrapolis  over  the  heights  of  Par- 
nassus. At  all  events,  we  know  that  a  Doric  dialect 
ivas  spoken  at  Delphi ;  and  the  oracle  always  showed 
a  leaning  towards  the  Greeks  of  the  Doric  race. 
Moreover,  that  the  Delpbians  were  of  a  different  race 
from  the  Phocians  is  clear  ftmn  the  antipathy 
which  always  ezisted  between  the  two  peoples. 

The  government  of  Delphi  sppears  at  first  to  have 
been  in  the  ezclusive  poesession  of  a  few  noble 
families.  They  had  the  «itire  management  of  the 
oracle,  and  frran  them  were  chosen  the  five  'Oo'ioi, 
or  chief-priests  of  the  god,  as  is  mentioned  above. 
These  are  the  persons  whom  EiuipideB  describes  as 
"  sittuig  near  the  tripod,  the  Delphian  nobles, 
chosen  by  lot"  (ot  tXtj^Iov  BAaaowri  TpfvoSor  .... 
AfX^r  iftarht,  ofti  ticKltptxrfr  ■wiXos,  T<m,  41 5). 
They  are  also  called  by  the  poet  "  the  lords  aiid 
princes  of  the  Delphians,**  and  formed  a  criminal 
court,  which  sentenced  by  the  Pythian  decision  all 
offimden  again.st  the  temple  to  be  hurled  from  a 
precipice.  (KoipwolnvAucoi,  1219;  AeX^r  jbu- 
KTK,  1222;  Xtueia  i^^,  1250;  from  MSlIer, 
Doriam,  vol.  i.  p.  240.)  From  the  noble  fimiilies 
the  chief  magistrates  were  chosen,  among  whom  in 
.early  times  a  king  (Pint.  QfiaaL  Graec.  12.  p. 
383),  and  afterwards  a  prytanis,  was  snpvme 
(Pans.  ^  2.  §  2).  We  abo  find  in  inscriptions 
mention  of  archons  who  gave  their  names  to  the 
year,  of  a  senate  (BovAif),  and  in  later  times  of  an 
agora.  (Bockh,  Inscr.  No.  1687—1724;  MQller, 
Dor.  vol  i.  p.  192.)  The  constitution  of  Delphi 
and  its  general  conditi(m  offered  a  striking  contrast 
with  what  we  find  in  other  Grecian  states.  Owing 
not  only  its  prosperity,  but  even  its  very  ezistence, 
to  its  oracle,  the  government  was  of  a  theocratic  na- 
tnie.  The  god  possessed  large  domains,  which  were 
cultivated  by  the  slaves  of  the  temple,  who  are  fre- 
qnently  mentioned  in  inscriptiois.  (Mfiller,  vol.  i. 
p.  283.)  In  addition  to  this,  the  Delphian  citizens 
received  nnmeroos  presents  from  the  monarchs  and 
wealthy  men  who  consulted  the  oracle,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  numerons  sacrifices  offered  by  strangers 
were  sufflcient  for  their  support.    (Comp.  Athen.  iv. 
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p.  173.)  Hence  they  became  a  lazy,  ignonot,  ai 
sensual  people ;  and  tiior  early  degeoetacy  is  m- 
plied  in  the  tiadidoD  o(  Asset's  death. 

An  aconont  of  the  Delphic  onde,  of  the  Bode  it 
which  it  was  ccHisDlted,  and  of  its  infloenee  in  Gma; 
is  given  in  the  I>iet.  o/AtU.  (art.  Oraailim).  k 
only  remains  hen  to  tiaae  its  history.  In  the  <i^ 
century  bttfon  the  Christian  era  its  lepntatiaa  m 
established,  not  only  throngbont  Hellas,  but  ewa 
among  the  sornmnding  nations,  which  aomttiiiM 
sent  solemn  embassies  to  ask  the  advice  cf  the  gid. 
This  wide  eztensioo  cf  the  inflnsDca  of  the  onck 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that  ahnoet  all  Greek  coknies 
wen  founded  with  the  sanction,  and  frequentij  br 
the  ezpress  conmiand,  of  the  Pjrthion  Apollo ;  sad 
thns  the  colcmsts  carried  with  thera  a  ntbinl 
reverence  for  the  patron  god  of  thdr  enteqnee. 
Gyges,  the  founder  of  the  lint  Lydian  dynasty, «!» 
reigned  B.  c.  716 — 678,  jraaated  valuable  gifts  to 
the  god  (Herod.  L  13,  14);  and  Croesss,  the  list 
monarch  of  this  race,  was  one  of  the  greyest  bas- 
&ctors  which  the  god  ever  had.  His  numeroos  ud 
costly  presents  an  specified  at  length  by  Uendita 
(i.  50.  seq.).  The  colonies  in  Magna  Grseda  sU 
spread  ammg  the  inhaUtants  of  Italy  a  leveitoa 
for  tlie  Delphic  oracle.  The  Etruscan  tows  of  Aylls 
(Caere)  had  at  Delphi  a  thesaaros  belongiig  t> 
their  state ;  and  the  last  king  of  Borne  sent  to  cca- 
suit  the  orade. 

In  B.  c.  548  the  temple  waa  destroyed  by  firs 
(Pans.  z.  5.  §  13),  when  many  of  its  votin  ofe- 
ings  perished  or  were  greatly  injnred  (Herod,  i.  50) 
The  Amphic^ons  determined  that  the  temple  ifaooU 
be  rebuilt  oo  a  scale  of  magmfioeoce  conunenssntt 
with  the  sanctity  of  the  spot  They  decned  thst 
one-founh  of  the  ezpense  should  be  bonie  bytk 
Delphians  themselves,  and  that  the  remainder  abonlil 
be  collected  from  the  other  parts  of  the  Hellaic 
world.  The  man  required  for  the  buikUng  was  300 
talents,  or  115,000i,  sterling ;  and  when  it  waa  st 
length  collected,  the  family  of  tlie  Aknuemiidse, 
then  exiles  from  Athens,  took  the  contiact  (or  Ibe 
ezecntioo  of  the  work.  They  employed  as  archittct 
Spinthams,  the  Corinthian,  and  gained  great  icpats- 
tion  for  their  liberality  in  nsii^  Parian  suuUe  ht 
the  front  of  the  temple  in  place  of  the  coarse  stox 
prescribed  in  the  contract.  (Herod.  iL  180,  v.  62 ; 
Pans.  I  c) 

In  B.  c.  480  Xerzes  sent  a  detachment  of  bis 
army  to  plunder  the  temple.  The  Delphians  in 
alarm  sought  safety  on  the  hoghta  of  Mt.  Fanus- 
sus,  but  were  for^dden  by  the  god  to  ranne 
the  treasures  from  his  temple,  (tely  sizty  Del- 
phians renuuned  behind,  but  they  wen  enoooragtd 
by  divine  portents;  and  when  the  Persians,  vbo 
came  from  Phocis  by  the  road  Schist^,  b^sn  to 
climb  the  rugged  path  leading  up  to  the  shrine,  and 
had  already  reached  the  temple  of  Athena  Praoaes, 
on  a  sudden  thunder  was  heard  to  toll,  the  nr- 
shout  sounded  from  the  temple  of  Athena,  aad  tm 
huge  crags  rolled  down  from  the  monntaiiis,  and 
crushed  many  to  death.  Seized  with  a  snddoi 
panic  the  Persians  turned  and  fled,  panned  by  tm 
warriors  of  superhuman  size,  whom  the  Delfhisa 
affirmed  were  the  two  heroes  Phylacns  and  Auto- 
nous,  whose  sanctuaries  were  near  the  spot  Hero- 
dotus, when  he  visited  Delphi,  saw  in  the  aosd 
enclosore  of  Athena  Pronaea  the  identieal  cnp 
whidi  had  crushed  the  Persians ;  and  Uhichs  no- 
ticed near  the  spot  large  blocks  of  stone  which  hsve 
rolled  down  from  the  saomit  (Herod,  riii.  Sfr— S$i 
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Diod.  xi.  14;  Ulrichs,  p.  46.)  In  B.  c.  357  the 
Pbocians,  who  bad  been  sentenced  bf  the  Ampbio- 
tyoiric  Council  to  psy  a  beavy  fine  on  the  pretext  of 
their  baTing  cnltivatcd  a  portion  of  the  Cinbaean 
plain,  were  pereoaded  by  Pbilomeloa  to  complete 
the  sacrilege  with  which  they  had  been  branded  by 
seizing  the  temple  of  Delphi  itself.  The  enterprise 
-was  succeesful,  and  Delphi  with  all  its  treasures 
passed  into  tlie  bands  of  the  Pbocians.  Hence  arose 
the  celebrated  Sacred  War,  which  will  be  foand 
rebted  in  all  histories  of  Greece.  The  Pbocians  at 
first  abstained  from  tonching  the  riches  of  the  tem- 
ple ;  bnt  being  bard  pressed  by  the  Tbebans  and 
l/xriana,  they  soon  converted  the  treasures  into 
money  for  the  pnrpoee  of  paying  their  troops.  When 
the  war  was  at  length  broogbt  to  a  conclusion  by 
Philip  of  Maccdon,  and  the  temple  restored  to  the 
custody  of  the  Amphictyons  (b.  c.  346),  its  more 
valuable  treasures  had  disappeared,  though  it  still 
contained  numerous  works  of  art.  The  Pbocians 
were  sentenced  to  repUce,  by  yearly  payments,  these 
treasores,  estimated  at  the  som  of  10,000  talents,  or 
nearly  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling.  The  Pbo- 
cians, however,  were  far  too  poor  ever  to  be  able  to 
restore  to  the  shrine  any  considerable  portion  of  its 
forrner  wealth.  In  B.  c.  279  the  report  of  its  riches 
tempted  the  cupidity  of  Brennns  and  the  Gaub ; 
but  they  probably  were  ignorant  of  the  Ices  it  had 
sustained  in  the  Sacred  War.    They  advanced  to 
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the  attack  by  the  same  rond  which  the  Persiam  had 
taken,  but  were  repulsed  in  like  manner  by  almost 
the  same  supernatural  agency.  While  the  thunder 
rolled  and  an  earthquake  rent  the  neks,  huge 
masses  of  stone  rolled  down  iiom  the  mountains  and 
cmshed  the  foe.  (Justin,  zxiv.  6 — 8 ;  Pans.  z.  23.) 
The  temple  was  plnudered  by  Sulla,  when  he  robbed 
those  of  Olympia  and  Epidaurus.  (Dion  Cass.  vol. 
i.  p.  49,  ed.  Beimar.;  Diod.  £xc  p.614,  ed.Wess.) 
Strabo  describes  the  temple  as  very  poor  in  his  timo 
(ix.  p.  420).  It  was  again  rifled  by  Nero,  who  car- 
ried off  500  brazen  statues  (Pans.  z.  7.  §  1).  This 
emperor,  angry  with  the  go>1,  deprived  the  temple  of 
the  Cirrhaean  territory,  which  he  distributed  among 
his  soldiens,  and  abolisbed  the  oracle.  (Dion  Cass, 
bdii.  14.)  But  Hadrian,  who  did  so  mnch  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Qreeian  cities  and  temples,  did  not 
neglect  Delphi ;  and  onder  his  reign  and  that  of  the 
Antonines  it  appeared  probably  in  a  state  of  greater 
splendour  than  had  been  the  case  from  the  time  of 
the  Sacred  War.  In  this  condition  it  was  eeen  and 
described  by  Pantanias ;  and  we  leam  from  Plutarch 
that  the  Pftbia  still  continued  to  give  answers 
(de  Pgth.  Orac.  c.  24).  Coins  of  Delphi  arc  found 
down  to  the  time  of  Caracalla.  Constantino  carried 
off  several  of  its  works  of  art  to  adorn  his  new  cajn- 
tal.  (Sozom.  H.  E.  ii.  15.)  The  oracle  was  con- 
sulted by  Julian,  but  was  finally  mlenced  by  Theo- 
dcsins. 


A  A.  Wills  of  FhllonMlot. 

BB.  The  Phxedriadei. 

C.  Sepulchre!. 

D.  Three  I'emplee. 

B.  Temple  of  Athena  Pronoca. 


1.    The  Tempi'. 
«.    The  Great  Altar. 
Z.    Thesauri 


MAF  OF  DELTHI. 

F.  Sanctuary  of  Phylacua 

G.  GymDjulum, 

H.    Snnctua  y  of  AutoDouL 
I.    tJauplU?    BtxUini. 


THE  8ACBKD   XSCLOBXTKR. 

4.    Bouleuterlon. 

ft.    Stoa  of  the  Athenians. 

6.    Grave  of  Neoptolemut. 


K.  Hyaropela.    HniMk). 

L.  Fountain  of  Caslalla. 

H.  Fountain  of  Delpbusa.  KemH, 

N.  Synedrioo. 


7.  Fountain  of  CsstotI*. 

8.  Lascbe. 

9.  Theatre. 


nL  TOPOORAPHT. 

In  describmg  Delphi  we  shall  follow  the  steps  of 
pansanias.  He  entered  Delphi  on  its  eastern  side, 
tuning  c«ne  by  the  road  called  Schist^    On  tlie 


side  of  the  rood  before  the  town  was  the  ancient 
cemetery,  of  which  there  are  still  numerous  remains: 
many  of  the  graves  are  cut  ont  of  the  face  of  the 
rock.  Upon  entering  the  town  Pansanias  saw  four 
temples  in  succession:  the  first  was  in  ruins;  the 
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noood  wu  empty;  in  th«  third  wen  a  few  statiMs 
of  Ronun  empefon;  uid  the  fbarth  was  the  temple 
of  AtheoaPrDnaea.  (Pans.  z.  8.  §  7.)  The  last  i« 
described  bj  DemoatlwDee  aa  a  very  Urge  and  beao- 
tifdl  temple;  and  here  eacrifices  were  ofiend  beibre 
oaoiDltiiig  the  oracle  of  ApoUo.  This  goddees  is  also 
called  Pnnaea  from  her  dwelling  in  front  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  that  is,  upon  the  mad  leading  to 
the  main  entrance  of  the  latter.  (Dem.  e.  Arittog. 
i.  p.  780;  Aeacbin.  e.  Ctetipk.  p.  69;  Arittid.  Or.  m 
Mmerv.  p.  36;  Herod.  L  92,  riiL  37;  Diod.  zL  14; 
AeschyL  Eum.  21,  IlaAAtU  nporaia  f  iv  Xtfyeir 
wftfttitTi.')  The  site  of  tlie  fiwr  temples  is 
marked  hj  an  extensiTS  pUtform  testing  npon 
polygonal  walls,  oo  which  lie  fragments  of  pillan, 
triglypbs,  and  other  remains  of  temples,  which  give 
to  the  phice  the  name  of  Marmarii. 

A  little  above  the  temple  of  Athena  ProDoea 
Paoaanias  saw  the  saoctnarj  of  Pbjlacos,  a  native 
hero,  who  along  with  his  comrade  Antoooos  assisted 
the  Delidiians,  both  when  the  Persians  and  the  Gaols 
made  an  attempt  npoo  the  temple.  The  masses  cf 
stone  still  lying  npon  this  spot  hare  been  already 
mentioned.  A  short  distance  further  was  the  Gym- 
nasinm  to  the  left  of  the  road,  the  site  of  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the  monastery  rf  the  PamagUa, 
sorroonded  by  olives  and  mnlbeny  trees.  In  the 
church  of  the  monastery  two  ancient  inseriptians 
have  been  found  (Bockh,  Inter.  1687,  1723),  as 
well  as  triglyphs  and  other  architectural  remains. 
Pausanias  says,  that  on  turning  to  the  left  from  the 
Gymnasium  the  distance  down  to  the  river  Pleistus 
appeared  to  him  to  be  only  three  stadia,  but  it  is 
considerably  more.  The  Pleistns  is  now  called 
Xeropdtawuu,  because  it  is 'dry  in  the  summer 
months. 

"  In  ascending  from  the  gymnaxium  to  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  the  water  of  Castalia  was  oi  the  rifrbt  of 
the  road."  (Pans.z.  8.  §9.)  The  fiu-- famed  fountain 
of  Castalia  issues  from  the  fissure  between  the  two 
lofty  cUSs  with  peaked  summits,  of  which  we  have 
almuiy  briefly  spoken  in  describing  the  site  of  Delphi. 
The  spring  rises  close  to  the  eastern  of  the  two  diflB, 
now  called  Flanbiih).  In  antiquity  it  bore  the  name 
of  Htahpkia  ('Td^r«a),  as  appears  from  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus,  that  the  sanctuary  of  Antonons 
was  near  the  Castalia  at  the  foot  of  the  Hypampeian 
summit.  (Herod,  viii.  39.)  From  this  height  cri- 
minals were  hurled,  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  act 
of  impiety  towards  the  Delphian  sanctuary.  (Schol. 
ad  Lucian.  PhaL  i.  6;  Scbol.  ad  Aristoph.  Vetp. 
1444;  deL  Var. But.  zi.  5 ;  Eurip.  /on,  1222, 1266.) 
After  the  murder  of  Aesop,  who  was  hurled  from  the 
Uyampeia,  the  Dolphians,  out  (€  respect  to  his  me- 
mory,  transferred  the  place  of  pmiishment  to  the 
peak  Navplia  (NowAfo,  Plut.  dt  Ser.  Num.  YM. 
c.  12;  comp.  Herod,  ii.  134).  This  hss  been  usually 
BUppoeed  to  be  the  western  of  the  two  summits,  now 
named  SodhM  ;  but  there  is  no  authority  fat  this 
statement,  and  Ulrichs  transfers  the  name  to  the 
sleep  rocks  on  the  western  side  of  the  town,  from 
which  many  Turkish  prisoners  were  hurled  in  the 
war  of  independence. 

The  celebrity  of  the  two  peaks  through  which  the 
Castalia  flows  led  the  poets  and  later  writers  to 
speak  of  two  summits  of  Parnassus,  although  one, 
namely  that  of  Lycoreia,  towers  above  all  others. 
S<ime  writers  even  seem  to  have  supposed  that  the 
two  peaks  of  the  Castalia.  were  actually  the  sum- 
mits of  Parnassus  itself,  although  the  Utter  rises  in 
reality  several  thousand  feet  above  them :  — 
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"  Hans  ib!  Tertidbns  petit  arduos  castra  diiobos, 
Nomine  Panuasns,  fnperatqne  cacumise  soln.'' 

(Or.  Met.  i.  816;  comp.  Lnean,  t.  71 ;  Stat  JIA 
vii.  346;  Lndan,  CimtempL  5;  Nann.  Diaift.  iSi. 
p.  358.)  The  two  peaks  were  sacred  to  Dicnysia. 
Above  them  was  the  Corydan  cave,  of  wbicb  n 
shall  speak  below,  which  also  belonged  to  Vrnjoi 
and  his  attendants,  the  Coiycian  nymphs:  hence  tin 
name  rf  Coiycian  was  sometimes  given  to  the  tn 
sommits  themselves:— 

ir)  V  &wip  JiAif^ov  wirpaf 

arifol/  Srtrrt  Ai7v6t>  (>Ai  Kmpiiimt  Kifitu 

artlxouiri  BoicxfSn, 

KoffToAlai  T<  ra/UL    (Soph.  Antig.  1126.) 

<r4tm  Si  Wj^a^os,  trta  KapMctr  w^rpa 
KoiAi),  ^Uapnr,  8ai/i^san>  irafrrpoifir 
Bfiiu»s  f  fx—  rhr  x^VO"-  (Aesch.  £«>i.2i.] 

witt  Vima  tpn  nt  dripcrpifov  dt/pn^tpus 
4ul<r«vt,  i  &t6rva',  {)  xopv^cus  Kicpm'ma; 

(Eurip.  BaedL  Hi) 

The  aemidrcDlar  rmfte  of  rocks,  to  which  the  tn 
summits  belonged,  bore  the  general  name  cf  Pau- 
DRiADKS  (^ai8p4c{5«s),  as  was  remarked  above. 
DIodoms  gives  this  name  to  the  westcni  te^ 
where  Philomelns  gained  a  victory  o«er  the  Looiua 
(zvi.  28);  and  the  eastern  roc^  Hyampoa,  fien 
which  Aesop  is  said  to  have  been  precipitated,  is  is- 
cliuied  by  Suidss  among  the  Phaedriades  (Said.  i. 
m.  Atrcnoi,  toiSpfoi).  They  Cued  near!;  doe 
south,  and  thus  received  the  mya  of  the  snn  darisf; 
the  most  brilliant  part  of  the  day.  It  was  iji|*- 
rently  owing  to  this  ciicomstance  that  they  nre 
called  Phaedriades,  or  *■  Resplendent"  Beceirin; 
the  fiUI  nys  of  the  sun,  they  reflected  them  ipm 
the  temple  and  works  of  art  below;  and  hoice 
Ion  represents  himself  as  "  serving  the  livelong  it.r 
beneath  the  sun's  bright  wing '  (waratuput  is' 
^cXfov  irripvyi  dori  Kctrptlkeif,  Eurip.  /on,  122;  fiHB 
Mure,  Tow  in  Greece,  voL  i.  p.  188).  In  the  b- 
sccessible  rocks  of  the  Phaedriades  innimierable  linb 
build  their  nests;  and  eagles,  vultures,  sod  «!» 
birds  of  prey  constantly  hover  over  the  valley  bekiw. 
The  same  was  the  case  in  ancient  times;  snd  ir. 
cordingly,  in  Euripides,  Ion, when  about  to  disrliinre 
his  daily  service  in  the  temple,  carries  with  him  s 
how  and  arrows  in  order  to  keep  off  tbeee  intnidni. 
(Eurip.  /on,  154,  seq.) 

The  fissure  between  the  two  stimmits  is  the  W 
of  a  torrent,  which  forms  in  seasons  cf  nin  s  fine 
cascade  of  about  200  feet  in  height  "  At  the  kinr 
extremity  of  the  dry  torrent  bed,  just  where  it 
emerges  from  between  the  cliffs,  issue  the  wattn  d 
the  Castalian  spring,  oozing  at  first  in  scsne  |cr- 
ceptible  streamlets  firom  among  the  loose  stones,  hit 
swelling  into  a  considerable  brouk  within  not  nWT 
yards  oif  their  first  appeaiance  above  ground.'  (Mnir.) 
It  flows  through  a  hollow  dell  down  to  the  Fbift"^ 
passing  by  the  monasteiy  of  the  Pamighii  on  its  Mt 
or  eastern  side. 

The  Castalia  was  the  holy  water  <tf  the  DrlfUso 
temple.  All  persons  who  came  to  consult  the  ixscif, 
or  who  wished  to  pray  to  the  god  befon  engspoj  » 
any  of  the  matches  of  the  Pythian  games,  or  'b" 
visited  Delphi  for  any  religious  object  whstsomr, 
were  obliged  to  purify  themselves  at  this  iscnd 
fountain.  (Heliod.  jletl.  ii.  26 ;  find.  PgA.  iv.  290, 
V.  39 ;  Plut  Arit.  20.)  Even  the  servants  of  tit 
temple  used  the  water  for  the  samepnrpoee.  (Eiiri^ 
Ion,  94.)    The  bathing  of  the  hsir  seems  to  hsf 
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been  the  ebiaf  ibrm  of  tlM  purificaHoD,  and  li«e« 
this  i>  attrilmtail  bj  the  poets  to  Apollo  hinuelf : — 

In  a  KoaraAlu  it»p 

itwrm.    (Enrip.  Phoat.  222.) 

"  Qni  rora  poro  Castaliae  Uvit 
CriimsolatoB" 

CHor.  Cam.  iii.  4. 61 ;  oomp.  Or.  MeL  i.  371 ;  Stat 
Tketf.  i.  698).  Then  can  be  no  donbt  that  those 
who  Tinted  Delphi  for  the  porpcee  of  being  porified 
from  nnuder  babied  their  whole  body  in  the  Castalian 
spring.  There  are  still  remains  <^  a  bath  cnt  out 
of  the  rock,  which  recehred  the  waters  of  the  spring, 
and  to  which  steps  led  down.  It  is  colled  bjr  Uhichs 
the  "  Bath  of  the  Pythian  Pilgrims."  Preceding 
writets  had  given  it  die  name  of  the  "  Bath  of  the 
Pythia,"  an  appeUation  which  has  arisen  (tam  the 
arroDCons  statement  of  a  Scholiast  {ad  £ttrip. 
PMoen.  2S0).  The  aged  women,  who  were  elected 
to  the  office  of  Pythia  from  the  Delphian  Cunilies, 
i^>pear  nerer  to  hare  bathed  in  the  fbrnitain,  or  at 
all  events  only  npon  their  consecration  to  their  pro- 
phetic office,  since  they  lived  in  the  temple  witfaoot 
coming  in  contact  with  any  profane  objects,  and 
(oiseqaently  needed  no  farther  purification.  In  the 
Ion  of  Euripides  the  Pythia  is  in  the  adytum  before 
BDn-rise,  and  in  the  Humemdet  of  Aeschylus  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  bath  of  the  Pythia  before  she 
ascends  the  tripod. 

In  later  times  the  Castalian  spring  was  said  to 
impart  to  those  who  drank  of  it  poetic  inspiiation; 
but  this  is  an  inventiao  of  the  Roman  poets,  who 
appear  to  have  attributed  to  it  this  power  from 
Apollo  being  the  protector  of  the  Ifoses:  — 

"  Hibi  flavns  Apollo 
Pocula  Castalia  plena  mioistret  aqua." 

(Or.  Am.  I  IS.  35;  oomp.  Stat  SUv.  t.  S,  imt; 
liUrtial,xiL8.  11.) 

The  Castalia  is  now  called  the  fountain  of  St 
John,  fiom  a  small  chapel  of  St  John  which  stands 
close  to  its  sonrce. 

Near  the  spring  there  is  at  present  a  plane  tree, 
which  is  the  only  one  in  Kattrt  and  the  immediate 
aeigbbourhood.  It  is  conjectured  by  Uhichs  to  be 
the  \erj  tree  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the  one 
which  Agamemnon  was  said  to  have  planted  at 
Delphi  (Theophr.  But  PkuU.  iv.  13.  s.  14),  since 
it  seema  scarcely  poesiUe  to  assign  any  limits  to 
the  life  of  plane  trees  in  Greece,  especially  when 
they  grow  by  the  side  of  perennial  streams. 

The  rood  {hm  the  Castalian  spring  led  to  the 
principal  entrance  into  the  Pythian  sanctuary.  The 
sanctoaiy,  which  contained  several  other  buildings 
besides  the  temple,  was  called  th  Uf)a>,  rh  W/mcoi 
and  UiAtt  in  a  narrower  sense.  It  was  enclosed  by 
a  wall,  named  i  Itpis  vtptfioKot.  Pausaniaa  en- 
tered the  sacred  enclosure  by  the  principal  gate, 
which  laced  the  east,  and  quitted  it  by  a  western 
door  near  the  theatre.  He  remarks  tlut  there 
wen  numerous  means  of  exit,  which  was  nnosnal 
in  Gredan  sanctuaries.  He  describes  the  sanotnary 
as  occupying  the  highest  part  of  the  city,  and  the 
peribolus  as  of  great  size  (x.  8.  §  9).  It  appears 
to  have  been  neariy  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  of 
which  the  basis  lying  towards  the  south  is  marked 
by  the  ruins  called  BiUaud.  The  peasants  gave 
the  ruins  this  name,  because  they  regarded  them 
as  the  wall  of  a  fortress ;  and  the  modem  name  of 
Kattri  has  arisen  out  of  the  belief  that  a  fortress 
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cooe  existed  here.  Ulrichs  also  discovered  a  por- 
tion of  the  northern  comer  half-way  between  the 
church  of  Micohus  and  the  fountain  KermL  From 
the  natoie  of  the  ground,  which  is  a  steep  dedirity, 
the  buiUings  in  the  sacred  enckeure  must  have 
stood  upon  terraces;  and  it  was  probably  npon  the 
walls  of  these  tariaces  that  many  of  the  mseriptions 
wero  cut  which  we  now  find  at  Delphi. 

The  most  remarkable  objects  in  the  sacred  en- 
closure lay  between  the  principal  or  eastern  entrance 
and  the  temple.  Both  Pausanias  and  the  strangers 
in  Plutarch's  Dialogue  co  the  Pythian  Oracle  went 
from  the  Castalia  to  the  temple  by  the  same  way; 
and,  consequently,  the  objects  which  they  both  agree 
in  describing  must  be  placed  between  the  principal 
entrance  and  the  temple. 

Upon  entering  the  enclosure  from  the  eastern  gate 
the  first  objects  seen  were  statues  of  athletes  and 
other  dedicatory  ofierings,  of  which  Pausanias  has 
given  us  a  long  account  (x.  9,  seq.).  Their  num- 
ber was  very  great  Even  in  Pliny's  time  they 
were  not  leas  than  3000.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  7.  §  7.) 
Nero  alone,  as  we  have  already  seen,  carried  off 
500  bronie  statues.  (Pans.  x.  7.  §  1.)  Many  of 
them  could  be  seen,  rising  above  the  peribolus,  by 
persons  ascending  the  eastern  road  to  the  sanctuary. 
(Justin,  xxiv.  7;  Polyaen,  vii.  35.  §  2.) 

Pausanias  and  Plutarch  next  mention  the  Stone 
of  the  Sibyl,  which  was  a  rock  rising  above  the 
ground,  and  was  so  called  because  it  was  the  seat 
occupied  by  the  first  Sabyl.  (Pans.  x.  12.  §  1; 
Plut  de  Fgtk  Or.  9  ;  Ckm.  Alex.  Sirom.  L  p. 
304.) 

Near  the  Stone  wen  the  Thesauri  (fivmpoC),  or 
treasuries,  which  did  not  stand  on  a  single  plat- 
form as  at  Olympia,  but  were  built  separately  lUiont 
the  Stone  as  far  as  the  great  altar.  They  were 
small  buildings,  partly  above  and  partly  beiow  the 
ground,  in  wbidi  were  kept  the  more  valuable  ofier- 
inga,  rad  such  as  could  not  be  exposed  without 
injmy  to  the  air.  The  nxist  celebrated  of  all  the 
treasuries  vras  that  of  the  Corinthians,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Cypselns,  in  which  were  preserved, 
armng  other  things,  the  gold  and  silver  oiferings  of 
Gyges.  (Paus.  x.  13.  §  5;  Herod,  i.  14,  iv.  162; 
Pint  Sept.  Sap.  Coimv.  21,  de  Pfth.  Or.  12.) 
The  Stoa,  built  by  the  Athenians,  also  served  tlie 
purpose  of  a  treasury.  (Pans.  x.  11.  §  6.)  It 
stood  apparently  east  of  the  Stme  of  the  SibyL 

Near  the  Stoa  of  the  Athenians  was  the  Bouleu- 
terion  (^av^tvnffNor)  or  Senate-House  of  the  Del- 
phians.  (Plut  de  ti/th.  Or.  9 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
L  p.  304.) 

In  front  rf  the  temple,  and  under  the  open 
heaven,  stood  the  great  altar  of  Apollo,  where  the 
daily  sacrifices  were  ofiered.  It  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  altar  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iL  135) 
as  a  dedicatory  offering  of  the  Chians.  It  is  called 
by  Pausanias  /3ai/iis  i  ittyia  (x.  14.  §  7),  by 
Eurifodes  fittpis  {Ion,  1275,  1306, 1314),  fiiiutl 
(422),  and  ^pi>s9*ov  (1280).  The  court  in 
which  it  stood  is  called  by  Enrij^es  9viii\i)  (1 14) 
and  tvpiXai  (46).  Near  the  altar  stood  a  brazen 
wolf,  dedicated  by  the  Ddphians  themselves. 
(Paus.  X.  14.  §  7.) 

We  now  come  to  the  temple  itsell  It  appeare 
fVom  the  existing  fragments  of  columns  that  the 
exterior  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  the  interior  of 
the  Ionic  It  wonld  seem  to  have  been  a  hezostyle 
trmple,  and  smaller  by  one-seventh  than  the  temple 
of  'Ltta  at  Olympia.    Still  it  was  reckoned  one  of 
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tW  Utictt  b  Qtut»  (Phikxtr.  Vk.  ApeO.  viL  1 1), 
and  Tied  in  bcsutj  with  th«  templea  of  Athens 
(Knrip.  /<m,  184;  Find.  Pjiik.  y\\.  9).  It  has  been 
•Imdjr  related  that  it  wu  erected  \>j  the  Alcmae- 
onidae,  onder  the  rapenDtendenoe  at  the  Corinthian 
architect  Spinthanu,  after  it  had  been  burnt  down 
in  B.  o.  M8,  and  that  the  front  waa  boih  of  Parian 
marble,  while  the  nmainder  waa  of  ordinary  atone. 
The  tjrni|auia  of  the  pedinxata  of  the  two  porticoes 
were  filled  with  acnlptone,  the  one  with  (tatoes  of 
Artonis,  Leto,  Apollo,  the  Moses,  and  the  setting 
■nn,  and  the  other  with  those  of  DionjBiu  and  the 
Thjiades,  both  of  them  the  worica  of  Athenian 
artiata.  (Pans.  x.  19.  $  4.)  Euripides  has  de- 
scribed fire  of  the  metopes,  probably  those  on  the 
eastern  front.  The  subjects  were,  Hercules  and 
lolana  slayinf  the  Lemaean  hydra,  Belleropfaan 
killin);  the  Chioiaera,  Zens  killinf;  Minuia,  Pallas 
killing  Enoeladus,  and  Bacchus  another  of  the  giants. 
(Gnrip.  /on,  190—318.)  As  in  the  Parthenon,  there 
were  gilded  shields  upon  the  architrares  of  the  two 
fronts  beneath  the  metopes:  those  in  the  eastern 
front  were  dedicated  by  the  Athenians  from  the 
spoils  of  ths  Peniana  at  Marathon,  and  those  on  the 
western  fixmt  by  the  Aetolians  from  the  spoils  of 
theOanls.     (Paus.  z.  19.  §  4.) 

The  interior  of  the  temple  consisted  of  three  di> 
Tisioos,  the  Praoaos  (irp^Kaoi),  the  Cella  (rait, 
nyit^i),  and  the  Adytnm,  where  the  oracles  were  de- 
livered {tt\nm>,  itarttiw,  xpifor^puw). 

In  the  Pronans  stood  a  braxen  statue  of  Homer 
(Pans.  X.  34.  §  S),  and  also,  in  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus, the  Urge  silrer  crater  presented  by  Croesus 
(Herod,  i.  51).  On  the  walls  of  the  Prooaus  wen 
inscribed,  by  order  of  the  Amphictyons,  in  golden 
letters,  the  celebrated  sayings  of  the  Seren  Wii<e 
Men,  such  as  "  Know  thyself,"  "  Nothing  too  much." 
(Plut.  de  GarruL  17;  Paus.  z.  34.  §  1 ;  Plin.  rii. 
33.)  Here  also  was  set  up  in  wood  the  fifth  letter 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which,  acconling  to  tradition, 
waa  dedicated  in  oommon  by  the  Seven  Wise  Men. 
It  was  a  simple  E,  wluch  in  the  ancient  Greek  wri- 
ting also  rr presented  the  diphthong  «J.  There  were 
Tariuos  interpretations  of  its  meaning,  of  which  Plu- 
tarch has  given  an  account  in  his  treatise  upon  the 
(ulijert. 

.  The  Cella  was  rappocted  by  Ionic  eolvmns,  as 
appears  from  existing  fragments.  In  it  Pansanias 
saw  an  altar  of  Poseidon,  to  whom  the  oracle  be- 
longed in  the  most  ancient  times,  statues  of  two 
Moenw  or  Fates,  together  with  statues  of  Zeus  and 
Apollo  as  leaders  of  the  Fates,  the  hearth  npon 
which  the  priest  of  Apollo  slew  Neoptolemus,  the  son 
of  Achilles,  and  the  iron  chair  of  Pindar,  on  which 
he  is  said  to  har*  sung  his  hymns  to  ApoUo. 
(•■aus.  X.34.  §4.seq.) 

On  the  hearth  burnt  a  perpetnal  fire,  and  near  it 
was  the  Omphalos,  or  Sarel-Stone,  which  was  sup- 
poNfd  to  mark  the  middle  point  of  the  earth.  (Aes- 
cliyl.  Cliofiik.  1034.  seq.;  *eiCitiat  yis  luciii^- 
Aes  i«T4a,  Eurip.  lorn,  4fil.)  According  to  tradi- 
tion, two  eaiglee,  which  had  been  sent  by  Zens,  one 
from  the  nuit,  and  the  other  <ian  the  west,  met 
at  this  point,  and  thus  determined  it  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  (Pind.  Pftk.  It.  131,  vi.  S; 
Strab.  ix.  p,  419.)  The  Omphaks  was  a  white 
stooe,  adorned  with  stripea  of  rarioos  kinds,  and 
npoo  it  wen  the  represrnutioos  of  the  two  eagles 
(ou^aA^t  .  .  .  Tainewnwt.  Strab.  L  c;  «r^- 
IMti  y'  inivTit,  Eurip^  /on,  314;  Pans.  x.  16.  § 
3)      It  is  ire^uently  represented  ia  rase-paintinjf, ) 
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In  which  Oreatea  is  exUbitad  otlaifr  tqnn  it,  ex- 
actly as  described  by  Aeaofaylos.  (£•■».  40;  coop. 
MlUler,  AucU.  Emu.  §  37.)  The  aite  of  the  On- 
phalos  is  not  mentioned  by  Pansaniaa.  It  wu 
clearly  in  the  interior  of  the  temple,  for  in  Aeachyiss 
the  Fjthia,  in  going  through  the  temple  to  the  Ady- 
tum, perceives  Orates  seated  upon  the  Ompbaka 
(iTwH.  t  c).  It  probably  stood,  along  with  the  sa- 
cred hearth,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  tli«  centre  rf  the 
Cella.  The  sacred  hearth  was  usually  in  the  eectn 
of  the  house  or  the  temple.  Thns,  the  altar  ia  the 
middle  of  the  palace  at  Myoenae  is  called  by  Clytatn- 
nestn  iua6iti^tiKM  ioria.  (Aeach.  Agam.  1056.) 

The  temple  was  hypaetbral,  that  ia,  then  was  ai 
opening  in  the  roof  of  the  Cella.  This  faUowx  ben 
the  naixatire  of  Justin,  who  relates  that,  when  tta 
temple  was  attacked  by  the  Gauls,  the  priests  ss* 
the  god  descend  into  the  sanctuary  throogh  the  a/m 
part  of  the  roof  ("per  culminis  aperta  futigia.* 
Justin,  xxir.  8).  In  bet,  all  temples  wfaieh  bad  is 
the  interior  an  altar  on  which  aacri6cee  wen  ofiered, 
or  a  hearth  on  which  fire  was  kept  burning,  wen 
obliged  to  hare  some  opening  for  carrying  off  tk> 
smoke. 

The  Adytnm,  in  which  the  oracles  were  de- 
livered, wss  a  subterraneous  chamber,  which  no  mt 
was  allowed  to  enter  except  the  prisata,  or  those  t* 
whom  special  permissian  was  given.  That  the  Ady- 
tum waa  imder-groiind  appears  from  the  expnssiaa 
by  which  it  is  frequently  designated  in  the  ancient 
writers,  and  which  refer  not  only  to  natoial  caves 
and  grottoes,  but  to  chambers  built  under-graad. 
({iUed  r'  lunim  Spdnrrot,  Eoripu  Pkoem.  !3i; 
trrpo)',  Strab.  ix.  p.  419;  rh  roi  aAirMrrot  lUfa- 
fot  (rrfiXmor,  Athen.  xv.  p.  701,  c;  "  specus,"  Lir. 
i.  56;  "  Gastalium  antrum,"  Or.  Met.  m.  14;  "ca- 
rema,"  Lncan,  v.  135,  162.)  It  is  described  a> 
situated  in  the  inmost  part  of  the  temple,  and  b 
frequently  called  /unci'.  (Pans.  x.  34.  §  5;  ii*xk, 
Aesch.  iTtim.  39.)  No  account  of  it  u  given  by 
Pausanias,  who  simply  says  that  "  few  are  admitted 
into  the  inmost  part  of  the  temple,  and  that  in  it 
there  is  a  second  statoe  of  Apollo,  made  of  gtU." 
(Paus.  L  &)  Ulrichs  oonjectons  that  the  coiFun 
into  the  Adytnm  may  have  beoi  either  on  theweaten 
side  of  the  CelU,  opposite  the  great  door  of  the  temple; 
or  €D  the  northern  side,  wbm  an  excavation  might 
be  made  in  the  rock  in  thedirectioD  of  the  fbontui 
Cassotis,  which  Sowed  into  the  Adytora. 

Stephanos  B.  says  (s.  r.  AcAfoQ  that  the  Adv. 
turn  was  boilt  of  £ve  stones,  by  the  cdebnted  Tie- 
pbonius  and  Agamedas,  who  appear  in  the  Hooierie 
Hymn  to  Apollo  as  the  original  ardiitects  <f  the 
temple.  And  it  is  nataial  to  cmeiade  that  the 
Adytnm  and  the  polygonal  anbetnirtian  of  the  teiBi<l« 
escaped  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  building  ia  the 
58th  Olympiad. 

In  the  inmost  part  of  the  Adytam  stood  a  tripod 
over  a  deep  chasm  in  the  eaId^  when*  proceeded 
an  intoxicating  vapour,  which  waa  aq)paeed  Is  io- 
spira  the  priestess  with  the  gift  ef  pupbtcT.  (SnK 
L  c)  This  tanning  is  deacribeJ  by  various  mom 
in  the  ancient  writers,  (xv^w^  Diod.  xvi  3<;  7V> 
rriiia,  StofaMOs,  fat.  i.  43;  II>*«^  rrifuw, 
Ludan,  A'er.  10,  Dion  Cass.  famL  14;  •biatss' 
Locan,  v.  83;  "  teme  fimmao,*  xxiv.  6.)  Aoooni- 
ing  to  Plutarch  this  vapour  arose  from  a  iooatan 
(de  Dtf.  (V.  50,  A  /yi.  Or.  17).  wiadi  is  >aid 
by  Pansanias  to  have  been  the  (ouataia  CsaxiCii, 
that  disappeared  beDeath  the  grand  in  the  .Uytua 
(x.S4.$7>     PasHMs  aba  idates  tte  the  aade 
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was  diaooTcred  In  eonnqnmea  of  soma  ihephadt, 
who  had  driTen  tlidr  flocks  to  the  apot,  becoming 
inspired  by  the  vapour  and  uttering  prophecies  (x. 
S.  1 7).  The  Pjrthia  sat  upon  the  tripod  when  she 
^▼e  the  oracles  of  ApoUo,  and  the  object  of  it  was 
to  prevent  her  Calling  into  the  chasm.  (Diod.  xvi. 
26.)  Between  the  three  legs  of  the  tripod  hung  a 
circular  venel,  called  AMqt  and  cortina,  in  which 
were  preserved  the  bones  and  teeth  of  the  Pjrthian 
serpent  (Diooys.  Per.  441,  and  Eustatb.  ad  loc. ; 
Serr.  ad  Virg.  Aem.  iiL  960,  vL  317.)  For  a 
farther  description  of  this  tripod,  see  Diet  of  Ant. 
art.  Tripoi.  No  vapour  it  now  found  issuing  from 
any  part  of  the  Ddfjiian  rodo. 

Upon  leaving  the  temple,  we  again  follow  Fau- 
sanias  in  his  aeoonnt  of  the  remaining  objects,  which 
lay  north  of  the  temple  within  the  peribolns.  Paa- 
sanias,  upon  going  out  of  the  tensile,  turned  to  the 
left,  where  he  noticed  a  peribohis  enclosing  the  tomb 
of  Meoptolemns,  the  son  of  Achilles,  to  whom  the 
Delphians  ofiered  sacrifices  evary  year.  (Pans.  x. 
84.  §  6;  Strab.  iz.  p.  421.)  He  was  said  to  have 
keen  moidered  in  the  temple,  near  the  sacred  hearth ; 
but  the  manner  of  his  death  was  differently  related. 
Above  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  and  a  little  to  the 
east,  Ulricha  noticed  the  remains  of  an  ancient  wall, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  peribolns  of 
the  tomb  of  Neoptokmus. 

Still  higher  up  above  the  tomb,  was  the  stone 
which  Cronus  was  said  to  have  swallowed  instead  of 
lus  son  Zens,  and  afterwards  to  have  vomited  np. 
(Pans.  I.  c.)  Upon  leaving  the  stone,  and  returning 
as  it  were  to  the  temple,  Pausanias  came  to  the 
fountain  Cassotis  (Katnrord),  the  seoeaa  to  which 
was  through  a  small  wall  built  near  it  (x.  34.  §  7)> 
Ulricfas  identifies  Cassotis  with  the  fountain  near 
the  church  of  St  Nioolans,  before  which  are  some 
remains  of  an  ancient  polygcmal  walL  Pansaniaa 
further  says,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  Cas- 
■otis  flawed  into  the  Adytum.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that  the  fountain  of  St.  Nicolans  lies  immediately 
above  the  mins  of  the  temple;  and  lower  down  the 
bill  we  now  find  some  water  springing  out  of  the 
groand  at  the  present  BtUmici,  which  water  is 
probably  the  same  that  once  flawed  into  the  Adytum, 
but  has  now  made  an  exit  for  itself  below,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  buried  by  the  ruins  of  the  temple. 
All  previous  travellert  had  identified  the  Cassotis 
with  the  fountain  KerttA,  which  flows  between  the 
ruins  of  the  theatre  and  the  Stadium;  hot,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  objections  that  might  be  urged,  it  is 
impoarible  to  believe  that  the  peribolns  of  the  temple 
extended  so  far. 

The  name  dasotis  oeenrs  only  in  Pausanias,  bnt 
the  fountain  itself  is  mentioned  in  other  ancient 
writers.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  Hynm  ss  a 
beautifully  flowing  fountain,  where  Apollo  slew  the 
serpent  (tn  Apott.  300);  and  Euripides  alludes  to 
it  as  watering  the  sacred  grove  surrounding  this 
temple  (/on,  112).  This  sacred  grove,  which 
is  firequently  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers,  con- 
sisted of  laurel-trees  and  myrtles,  but  one  laurel-tree 
in  particular  was  called  pre-eminently  the  Pythian 
laurel,  and  branches  of  it  were  used  for  sacred  por- 
poees  within  the  temple. 

Above  the  Cassotis  was  the  Lcacmc  (A^xv)  of 
the  Delphians  (Pans.  x.  85.  $  I),  part  of  the  stone 
floor  of  which  was  discovered  by  Ulricht  in  the  oat- 
buildings  of  a  house  above  the  fountain  of  St  Nico- 
laus.  Leechae  were  pnblio  buildings,  in  which 
pemna  might  meet  together  and  conreraa,  nnce 
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private  bouM  were  generally  too  imall  for  soch  a 
purpose.  The  Delphian  Lescha  was  adorned  with 
two  large  paintings  by  Pulygnotus,  dedicatory  of- 
ferings of  the  Cnidians;  the  painting  on  the  right 
band  represented  the  culture  of  Troy  and  the  de- 
parture of  the  Greeks,  and  that  on  the  left  the 
descent  of  Ulysses  into  Hades.  A  long  description 
of  these  pictures  is  given  by  Pausanias  (x.  8S — 31 ; 
oomp.  Plut  de  Dtf.  Or.  6,  47 ;  Plin.  xxxv.  9.  s.  85>. 
The  figure  of  Cassandra  was  particularly  «i)niiF~d, 
(Lucian,  Inag.  7.) 

The  site  of  the  theatre  is  marked  by  a  high  wall, 
a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Cassotis.  This  waU,  which 
is  oovend  by  several  insoriptians,  was  the  southern 
wall  of  the  theatre,  which,  as  usual  with  Gredaa 
theatres,  was  built  in  a  semicircular  form  upon  the 
slope  of  the  hill.  The  imier  part  of  the  tbattn  la 
almost  entirely  covered,  and  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  upper  seats  is  visible.  It  appears  from  an  in- 
scription that  the  theatre  lay  within  the  Pythiaa 
aanctoary  (BSckh,  /nicr.  No.  1710),  and  according 
to  Pausanias  it  adjoined  the  wall  of  the  enclosure 
(x.  32.  §  1).  Accordingly,  the  ruins  of  the  theatre 
determine  the  extent  of  tjie  eneksnre  to  the  north- 
west In  the  theatre  the  musical  ctmtests  of  tlie 
Pythian  games  were  carried  on,  from  the  earliest  to 
the  latest  times.    (Pint  dt  Dtf.  Or.  8.) 

Ascending  from  the  Peribolut  (feawiiMn'i  U  ix 
rov  nfpiSiXm,  Pans.  x.  32.  §  I),  Pausanias  cams 
to  a  statue  of  Dionysus,  and  then  to  the  Stadium, 
situated  in  the  highest  part  of  the  city.  It  was 
built  of  Parnassian  stone,  but  was  adorned  with 
PenteHo  marble  by  Uerodes  Atticus.  (Pans.  I  c; 
Philostr.  Vit  Sophist,  ii.  p.  S50.)  There  are  stUl 
considerable  remains  rf  the  Stadium,  now  called 
Ldtkoma,  and  its  whole  length  may  be  distinctly 
traced.  Many  of  the  seats  remain,  composed  of  the 
native  rock;  bnt  the  Pentehc  marble  with  which  it 
was  decorated  by  Herodes  Atticus  is  no  longer  found. 
It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  Stadium  was 
originally  in  the  maritime  plain,  where  it  continued 
to  be  in  the  time  of  Pindar  {Pglh.  xL  20,  73);  and 
we  do  not  know  when  it  was  removed  to  the  city. 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  the  large  fountain 
JTemd  near  the  Stadium  was  not  the  Castalia. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ancimt  name  of 
Kemi  was  Delphusa  (AsX^va-a),  which  we 
learn  from  Stepbanns  B.  was  the  fountain  of  the 
place  («.  *.  AeA^Q.  The  Castalia,  from  its  po- 
ntion,  could  supply  only  the  lower  and  eastern  part 
o(  the  dty ;  and  that  the  Pylaea,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  city,  was  well  provided  with  water  is  expressly 
sUted  by  Plutarch  (de  Pj/lh.  Or.  29>  It  is  not 
improbable  that  Ktpva,  the  modem  name  of  the 
fbuntain,  is  only  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Kpfini. 

Pybea  (IIvAala)  was  a  suburb  rf  Delphi,  on  Uie 
road  to  Crissa.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Amphictyooic  Council  in  this  place,  the 
council,  as  is  well  known,  being  called  Pylaea.  In 
the  time  of  Plutarch,  Pylaea  was  provided  with 
"  temples,  synedria,  aiid  fountains."  The  synedria 
appear  to  have  been  built  in  later  timet  for  the  use 
of  the  Amphictyons ;  and  the  two  ancient  walls  sup- 
porting the  artificial  platform,  upon  which  the  chapel 
of  St  Elias  stands,  are  probably  the  remaim  of  such 
a  building.  (Plut  de  /yA.  Or.  29;  Dion  Chry- 
soet  Or.  IxzviL  p.  414.)  A  little  above  the  chapel 
of  St  Elias,  in  the  direction  of  the  Stadium,  there 
are  some  ancient  tepnkhies  cut  out  at  the  rock. 

It  was  upon  approaching  the  tubori)  ol  Pylaea  that 
Ecmenat  was  attacked  by  the  oonspiratorB,  for  the 
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boildiogs  mtntioptJ  bj  livj  in  evidentlj  thoM  «f 
P7I1M  ("  escendentibiu  ad  templam  a  Cirrba,  prioft- 
qaim  parTenintor  ad  finqoentia  awlififfiii  loca," 
Ltr.  zlii.  15). 

AboT«  Ddphi  was  the  celebrated  care  called  Co- 
BTCiini  (rb  Kvp^cior  irrpo*),  diataot,  aooonliiig 
to  Leake,  about  7  milee  from  the  dtx,  to  the  north- 
.  eaatward,  and  about  the  afiat  dutance  to  the 
Dorth-mst  of  ArAiiova.  The  ninal  waj  &an 
Kattri  to  the  heigbu  of  Paraaanu  leads  past  the 
Stadium,  and  then  turns  more  to  the  west  than  the 
andent  path,  which  ascended  the  mountam  im- 
mediate!/ above  the  citj.  The  ancient  way  was 
an  astomshing  woric  It  was  a  ligzag  path,  con- 
sisting of  mora  than  a  thousand  steps  cut  out  of 
the  hard  rock,  and  fonning  an  nnintermpted  flight 
of  stf  ps  to  the  highlands  above.  There  are  still 
considerable  remains  of  it,  but  it  is  now  seldom 
naed,  as  the  modem  path  is  easier.  It  takes  about 
two  hours  to  reach  the  highlands  of  Pamassns, 
which  are  divided  bj  hills  and  mountain-summits 
into  a  number  of  larger  and  smaller  valleys  and 
ravines,  partly  covered  with  forests  of  pine  and  fir, 
and  partly  cultivated  as  arable  and  pasture  land. 
This  district  extends  about  16  milas  in  a  west- 
«rly  direction  ftum  the  foot  of  the  highest  .{om- 
mit.  It  Ibrroed  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Delphi.  Leake  describes  it  as  "  a  country 
of  pasture,  intertipersed  with  firs,  and  peopled  with 
shepherds  and  their  flocks,"  and  remarks  that  he 
"  occasiooally  passed  fields  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
cats  all  yet  green,  though  it  was  the  27th  of  July, 
and  the  bar^Mt  in  the  plains  of  Boeotia  had  beoi 
completed  a  month  before." 

The  Corycian  cave  is  situated  in  the  mountain 
eo  the  northern  side  of  the  valley.  It  is  thus 
described  by  Leake:  —  "We  ascended  more  than 
half-way  to  its  summit,  when  a  small  triangular 
entrance  presented  itself,  coodncting  into  the  great 
chamber  of  the  cavern,  which  is  upwards  of  SOO 
fset  in  length,  and  about  40  high  in  the  middle. 
Drc^  of  water  fnat  the  roof  had  ibrmed  large  cal- 
careous crystalBiations  rising  at  the  bottom,  and 
othns  wen  snspended  from  every  part  of  the  roof 
and  sides.  The  inner  part  of  iba  great  hall  is 
rugged  and  irr^ular;  but  after  climbing  over  some 
rocks,  we  arrived  at  aiMther  small  opening  leading 
into  a  second  chamber,  the  length  of  which  is  near 
100  fact,  and  has  a  direction  nearly  at  a  right  angle 
with  the  outer  cavern.  In  this  inner  apartment 
there  is  again  a  nairow  opening,  but  inaccessible 
without  a  ladder;  at  the  fiut  of  the  ascent  to  it  is 
a  small  natrual  opening."  Paasanias  says  (z.  32. 
§  2)  that  then  wen  60  stadia  from  Delphi  to  a 
brazen  statne,  &t>m  wheiKe  it  was  essier  to  saoend 
to  the  cavern  on  foot  than  on  a  horse  and  mule; 
and,  accordingly,  Leake  snppoees  the  statue  to  have 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  since  the  distaiKe 
from  thence  to  Delphi  is  nearly  that  mentioned 
by  Pansanias.  The  latter  writer  remarks  that  this 
cave  is  Urger  than  any  of  the  other  celebrated  ca- 
verns which  he  had  seen,  and  that  a  persm  can 
proceed  a  very  long  way  throogh  it  even  without 
a  torch.  He  adds  that  it  was  sacred  to  Pan  and 
the  Nymphs,  which  is  also  attested  by  other  ancient 
writers,  and  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription  found  in 
the  cave.  (Strab.  iz.  p.  417;  Aesch.  Eum.  22; 
Biickh,  /nser.  No.  1728;  Raikes,  in  Walpole's  Col- 
leetim,  vol.  i.  p.  314.)  Pan  and  the  Nymphs  were 
regarded  as  the  companions  of  Dionysus,  whoso 
orgies  were  celebrated  upon  these  he^bta.    [See 
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abore,  pi  764,b.]  When  the  Persisns  were  msidi- 
ing  upon  DelpU,  the  inhabittnts  took  refii^  io 
this  cave  (Herod.  viiL  36),  and  it  has  bees  vsei 
Car  the  same  pnrpoae  by  the  inhabitants  of  ..IniUsm 
in  recent  times. 

According  to  Ulridis,  the  Corycian  cave  ii  nmr 
called  3apai>Tai\i  by  tin  peasants,  from  its  being 
supposed  U>  contain  40  chambers  (firon  rafim 
rtaaapinofra  oiAaQ. 

Pansanias  saya,  that  "from  tfa^Coiyciaa  can 
it  is  difficult  even  for  a  weU-girt  man  to  reach  tbt 
summits  of  Parnassus;  that  they  wen  above  tke 
elands;  snd  that  upon  them  the  Thyiades  peifna 
their  fianric  rites  in  booourof  Dionysus  and  ApoDa* 
(z.  32.  §  7).  The  way  inxn  the  Corycian  csn 
to  the  highest  summit  of  Psmassns  tnms  to  Ibt 
north-east.  The  summit  which  the  travelkr  at 
hat  reaches,  but  itliich  is  ooly  the  second  in  hagbt, 
is  called  Gartmtibndwt  (i  rtparriPpaxos).  Oa 
its  northern  and  eastern  sides  lay  great  masm  d 
snow,  which  never  melt.  Opposite  to  it,  towardt 
the  east,  there  rises  in  a  conical  form  the  bighot 
summit  of  Parnassus,  upwards  of  8000  to  is 
height,  called  Lfbcri  by  the  peasants,  who  ceuiiiir 
it  the  highest  point  of  the  world,  Cram  which  tlie 
Polis  (i.  e.  Comtantinople)  may  be  seoi. 

Painassas,  with  its  many  summits  and  hkUsads, 
is  called  by  the  inbabitanU  Lidbitra  (AiZmra), 
a  word  which  is  usually  supposed  to  be  a  eomplion 
of  Aumiptio,  the  ancient  name  of  the  highest  sum- 
mit of  Pamaaaus.  But  Ulrichs  considers  Uitw 
an  Albanian  won},  obeervbg  that  andeot  Greek 
words,  ths  roots  of  which  have  retained  their  meaa- 
ing,  an  never  changed  so  much  in  the  modaa 
Greek  language,  and  that  Amcipi,  the  name  of  the 
highest  summit,  is  the  representative  of  the  old 
word  AiMc^wr,  since  modem  Greek  words  endiiig 
in  (  on  shortened  forms  of  the  termination  — w 
or  — euw.  Stepbanus  B.  («.  v.  Amaiffia)  meo- 
tioos  a  Lyooreium,  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
sanctuary  of  the  Lyoorian  Zens,  whose  altar  wu  oa 
the  highest  summit  of  Panaasus,  where  Dencalion 
is  said  to  have  bmded  after  the  Deluge.  (Locisi, 
Tim.  8;  SchoL  ad  Pimd.  OL  ix.  70;  Apolkid.  1 7. 
§S) 

IV.  HODEBS  ACTHOKITUS. 

The  antiquities  of  Athens  for  a  long  time  <d- 
groiiaed  the  attention  of  travellers;  and  so  little  nt 
known  of  Delphi,  that  when  Sp6n  visited  Greece  is 
1676  be  first  looked  for  the  ruins  rf  the  dty  st 
SiUma,  the  ancient  Amphissa.  He  afiowards  dis- 
covered the  site  of  Delphi,  but  erraneoosly  supposed 
the  temple  to  hava  stood  upon  Uie  some  site  as  the 
church  of  St.  Elias;  he  rightly  klentified  the  Cat. 
talian  fountain  and  the  position  of  ths  gynuusium. 
A  more  accurate  account  of  the  ruins  of  Deipbi 
was  given  by  Chandler  (a.  d.  1765),  who  deter- 
mined more  correctly  the  site  of  the  temple,  snd 
pnblisbed  several  inscriptions  which  be  ibnnd  then. 
Chrk,  Dodwell,  and  Cell  did  not  add  much  new 
in&nnatlon;  but  Liaake  has  given  us  an  accaait 
of  the  plaoB,  distinguished  by  his  usual  sagacity 
and  learning,  which  is  £sr  superior  to  any  prericns 
description.  (A'orUeni  Grttct,  ToL  ii.  p.  551.) 
Still  even  his  accurate  account  has  been  snpemleit 
by  the  fuller  description  of  Uhichs,  who  psasod 
several  weeks  at  Delphi  in  1838,  and  poblisbcd  iba 
results  of  his  investigationa  under  the  tillS'  ft 
Jieiten  wtd  Fortchmgat  m  GriecitmloHd,  BreDMS, 
1840.    To  this  vahiabie  work  we  an  iodebled  6t 
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a  considenible  part  of  the  preceding  article.  The 
modem  worlu  relating  to  the  tempk  of  Delphi  are 
enomerated  in  the  Diet  of  Ant.  art.  Oraeviam. 
The  inacriptions  discorered  by  E.  0.  MUller  at 
Delphi  are  published  and  illustrated  by  Cortiiu, 
Aneedota  DeljMca,  BeroL  1843. 


COIN   OP  DKLPin. 

DELPHraiUM.     [Chios,  p.  610,  b  ] 

DELPHl'NIUM  (At\il>lyioy),  the  port-town  of 
Oropoa.    [Orofos.] 

DELTA.  The  appeUation  cf  Delta,  or  the  trian- 
goiar  land,  was  giren  to  vaiiona  regions  by  the 
Greeks,  and  implies  a  space  of  land  bounded  by  two 
or  more  diverging  branches  of  a  rirer,  and  resembling, 
in  the  general  form  of  its  area,  the  fourth  letter  of 
the  Greek  alphabet.  These  were  the  Deltas  of  the 
Indus,  the  Ister,  the  Rhone,  the  Padus  or  Eridanns: 
but  the  name  was  originally  and  specially  conferred 
upon  that  triangular  region  which  lies  between  the 
Ueptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea.  Among  the  Greeks  this  tract  of  alluvial 
EOil  bore  various  designations.  (t&  A4\ra;  the 
liOwer  Country,  ri  xiru  x<^P«i  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  55; 
rfiiymros  x^'  N<iA«tii,  Aesch. Prom. 814;  Strab. 
xvi.  p.  791;  Herod,  ii.  6,  seq.;  Diod.  i.  34,  seq.; 
Plin.  V.  9.  s.  9.)     [Abgtptbs.]        [W.  R  D.] 

DELUS      [Delos.] 

DEME'TAE.     [Dimbtae.] 

DEME'TKIAS  (Aij/irrrpidj),  a  town  of  Assyria, 
stated  by  Strabo  to  hare  been  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  AitMla  (xvi.  p.  738;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.).  Isidore  of 
Charaz  mentions  another  phue  of  this  name  in 
Arachosia.  [V.] 

DEME'TKIAS  (Awjrrpidj:  EA.  Avurrrpttii), 
a  city  of  Magnesia  in  Tbessaly,  situated  at,  the  head 
of  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  was  founded  about  B.  O.  290 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who  removed  thither  the 
inhabitants  of  Nelia,  Pagasae,  Ormenium,  Khizus, 
Sepias,  Olizon,  Boebe  and  lolcos,  all  of  which  were 
afterwards  included  in  the  territory  of  Demetrias. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  436.)  It  soon  became  an  important 
place,  and  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Macedonian 
kings.  It  was  favourably  situated  for  commanding 
the  interior  of  Theesaly,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring 
seas;  and  such  was  the  importance  of  its  positica 
,  that  it  was  called  by  the  h>st  Philip  of  Hacedon  one 
of  the  three  fetters  of  Greece,  the  other  two  being 
Chalcia  and  Corinth.  (Pol.  xvii.  11 ;  Liv.  zxxii.  37.) 
Leake  remarks  that  it  may  have  been  recommended 
to  the  kings  of  Macedonia  as  a  residence  "  not  more 
for  ita  ooovenience  as  a  military  and  naval  station 
in  the  centre  of  Greece,  than  far  many  natural  ad- 
vantages, in  some  of  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
very  preferable  to  Pella.  The  surrounding  seas  and 
fertile  districts  of  Theesaly  supplied  an  abundance  of  ■ 
the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life :  in  summer  the 
position  is  cool  and  salubrious,  in  winter  mild,  even 
when  the  interior  oC  Tbessaly  is  involved  in  snow  or 
fog.  The  cape  on  which  the  town  stood  commands 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  gulf,  which  appears  like  an 
extensive  lake  surrounded  by  rich  and  varied  scenery ; 
the  neighbouring  woods  supply  an  abundance  of 
delightAiI  retreats,  embellished  by  prtwpects  of  the 
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Aegaean  sea  and  its  ishmds,  while  Mount  Pelion 
might  at  once  bare  afforded  a  park,  an  icehouse 
and  a  preserve  of  game  for  the  chase." 

After  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalao,  b.  c.  196,  De- 
metrias was  taken  away  from  Philip,  and  garrisoned 
by  the  Romans.  (Pol.  xviii.  28;  Liv.  xxxiii.  31.) 
In  B.C.  192,  it  was  surprised  by  the  Aetolians;  and 
the  news  of  its  defection  from  the  Romans  determined 
Antiochns  to  defer  no  longer  his  departure  to  Greece. 
(Liv.  XXXV.  34, 43.)  After  the  return  of  Antiochua 
to  Asia  in  b.c.  191,  Demetrias  surrendered  to  Philip, 
who  was  allowed  by  the  Romans  to  retam  possession 
of  the  place.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  33.)  It  continued  in  the 
hands  of  Philip  and  his  successor  till  the  over- 
throw of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  at  the  battle  of 
I'ydua,  B.C.  169.  (Liv.  xliv.  13.)  Demetrias  is 
mentioned  by  Hierodes  in  the  sixth  century  (p.  642, 
ed.  Weaseling). 

The  ancient  town  is  described  by  Leake  as  occu- 
pying "  the  southern  or  maritime  face  of  a  height, 
now  called  Goritta,  which  projects  from  the  coast 
of  Magnesia,  between  2  and  3  miles  to  the  southward 
of  the  middle  of  Volo.  Though  little  more  than 
foundations  remains,  the  incloeure  of  the  city,  which 
was  less  than  2  miles  in  circumference,  is  traceable 
in  almost  every  part.  On  three  sides  the  walls  fol- 
lowed the  crest  of  a  declivity  which  falls  steeply  to 
the  east  and  west,  as  well  as  towards  the  sea.  To 
the  north  the  summit  of  the  hill,  together  with  an 
oblong  space  below  it,  formed  a  small  citadel,  of 
which  the  foundations  still  subsist  A  level  space 
in  the  middle  elevation  of  the  height  was  conveniently 
pUced  for  the  central  part  of  the  city.  The  acropolis 
contained  a  Urge  dstsra  cut  in  the  rock,  which  is 
now  partly  filled  with  earth  ....  Many  of 
the  ancient  streets  of  the  town  are  traceable  in  the 
level  which  lies  midway  to  the  sea,  and  even  the 
foundations  of  private  houses:  the  space  between  one 
street  and  the  next  parallel  to  it,  is  little  more  than 
15  feet  About  the  centra  of  the  town  is  a  hollow, 
now  called  the  lagiimi  or  mine,  where  a  long  rectan- 
gular excavation  in  the  rock,  2  feet  wide,  7  deep, 
and  covered  with  flat  stones,  shows  by  marks  of  the 
action  of  water  in  the  interior  of  the  channel  that  it 
was  part  of  an  aqueduct,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  some  source  in  the  height  upon  which 
stood  the  citadel,  into  the  middle  of  the  dty ."  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  375,  seq.) 


com  op  demetrias. 

DEMONNE'SI  or  DEMONE'SI  (AWwiiroc 
Eth.  Arifiovrljatos').  Hesychius  («.  r.  Arifiofviiaios 
X<iAicor)  says  that  there  are  two  islands  near  By- 
zantium, which  an)  called  by  the  common  name 
Demonnesi,  but  have  severally  the  names  Cbalcitis 
and  Pityusa.  These  belong  to  the  Prince's  Isles. 
[CiiALcrns.]  Stephsnns  (a.  v.  Ar)M<i>^<ro>)  de- 
scribes Demonesns  as  an  ishind  near  Chalcedon, 
where  cyanum  and  chrysccoUa  were  found.  In 
another  pUce  (*.  v.  XaAKrrir),  where  Stephanus  is 
citing  Artemidoms,  the  islands  Pityodes,  Cbalcitis, 
and  Prote  are  mentioned.  It  is  sometimes  assumed 
that  the  Demonesns  of  Stephanus  is  the  same  as  his 
Cbalcitis;  but  he  does  not  say  so,  nor  does  his  d». 
scription  of  the  two  agree.     Pliny  (v.  32)  pkcea 
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Damooaiu  opporitt  to  Nioomedui;  and  h«  aim  meo- 
tions  CbulcitU  and  Pityodes.  Pitjrodaa  Meow  to 
be  the  modern  island  of  Pi'mtifO,  east  of  Cbalcitis. 
It  is  harlly  worth  vbila  to  attempt  to  reconcile  tiie 
authorities.  The  simplest  explanatioo  is  to  follow 
Hesjchins,  who  sa^s  that  Chalcitis  and  Pitrodes 
were  the  Demonesi.  Prote  retains  its  name.  There 
are  at  least  eight  islands  in  the  group  of  the  Prince's 
Isles,  besides  some  rocks.  [G.  L.1 

DENURO'BOSA  (ArrSpii«iMra,  Arrian,  Inl  c. 
27).  a  place  oo  the  coast  of  Gedrasia,  in  the  district 
of  the  Icth/opbagi,  visited  by  Nearchos's  fleet.  Dr. 
Vincent  thinks  that  it  is  the  A<peli>i|  BiAAa  of 
Ptolemy  (vi.  8.  §  9),  and  the  DerenobiUa  (Afptri. 
StAAa)  of  Mardan  (p.  33),  and  that  it  is,  perhafs, 
represented  bjr  the  modem  Daram,  (  Vof.  of  Search. 
vol.  i.  p.  852.)  [V.] 

DENTHELE'TAE  (A<i>«i|A4tiu,  Strab.  rii.  p. 
318  ;  tkortoKifrai,  Steph.  B.;  Denseletae,  Cic.  m 
Pit.  34:  Plin.  ir.  11),  a  Thiscian  people  who  occn- 
pied  a  district  called,  after  them,  Dentheletica  (Aar- 
0i|Ai)tm4,  PtoL  iii.  II.  §  8),  which  seems  to  have 
bordered  oo  that  occupied  br  the  Maedi  towards  the 
SE.,  near  the  soorces  of  the  Strymon.  Philip,  son 
of  Demetrius,  in  his  fruitless  expedition  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Uoont  Haemiu  after  rejoining  his  camp  in 
Maedica,  made  an  incursion  into  the  conntiy  of  the 
Dentheletae,  for  the  sake  of  provision.  (Lir.  zl.  22.) 
(Comp.  Polyb.  xxir.  6  ;  Dion  Cass.  li.  23  ;  Leake, 
Abrrtem  Grttct,  vol.  iiL  p,  474.)         [E.B.J.] 

DENTHELIATIS.     [Messkxia.] 

DEOBRl'GA  (Af(>«(>r/«).  I.  {Brianot  or  Mi- 
randa de  Ebro),  a  town  of  the  Autrigones  in  His- 
pania  Tanaoonensis,  oo  the  high  road  firom  A«tarica 
to  Caesanognsta.  (/(m.  Ant.  p.  454;  PtoL  ii.  6. 
§53.) 

S.  A  town  of  the  Vettones  in  Lositania,  only 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy;  its  site  is  unknown.  (PtoL 
ii.  5.  §  9.)  [P.  S.J 

DEOBKIGULA  (A«o«)>ry<rtl\a ;  Burgo$  t),  a 
town  of  the  HvBBOoi  or  Tormodogi  in  Hispania 
Tarracooensis,  oo  the  high  road  from  Astnrica  to 
Caesarangusta,  1 5  M.  P.  from  Segisarao,  and  21 H.  P. 
from  Tritium,  (/tin.  .<<n(.  pp.  449,  454;  PtoL  iL 
6.  §  52.)  Its  exact  prMition  is  disputed.  Cortes 
places  it  at  Urhiel,  Lspie  at  Tardajoi,  and  Men- 
felle  at  Burgot.  (^Geog.  Comp.  Etp.  Mod.  f. 
336.)  [P.  S.] 

DEOHUM.      [FORTUXATAE.] 

DERAE  (A^pai),  a  place  in  Messenia,  where  a 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Mesisenians  and  Lace- 
daemonians in  the  second  Menseoiau  War.  (Paus.  iv. 
15.  §  4.) 

DERANEBILLA.     [DEXORUDoeA.] 

DERANGAE.    [Dbahoae.] 

DERBE  {^iftTi :  Etk.  Atpeffrtit),  a  forti6ed 
]Jaoe  in  Isauria,  and  a  port,  accurJitig  to  Stephanns 
(s.  p.);  but  the  port  (Ai^^k)  is  manifestly  a  mistake, 
and  it  has  been  propot>ed  by  the  French  translators  of 
Strabo  to  write  Xifirti  for  it.  Stephanus  also  speaks 
of  the  form  Derbeia  as  probably  in  use;  and  of  the 
form  Derme,  according  to  Capito;  and  some,  he  says, 
called  it  Delbia  (AtA<«>a),  which  in  the  language  of 
tlic  Lycaonians  means  "  juniper."  The  last  remark 
rather  contradicts  the  first  part  of  the  description, 
which  places  Derbe  in  Isauria;  and  we  know  from 
tlie  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xiv.  6 — 21)  that  Derbe 
wa.s  in  Lycaonia.  St  Paul  went  from  Iconium  to 
Lystra,  and  from  Lystra  to  Derbe.  Both  Lystra  and 
Derbe  were  in  Lycaonia, 

itirabo  (p. 569)  places  Derbe  "on  the  sides"  of 
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Isauria,  and  almost  in  Gappadocia.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Antipater,  a  great  robber.  He  was  demand 
and  killed  by  Amyntas,  who  seixed  Derbe  and  tke 
rest  (^  Antipater's  possessions.  Cicero,  in  a  letter 
to  Q.  Philippos,  proconsul  (b.  c.  54),  speaks  of  the 
hospitable  relations  between  himself  arid  Amyntas, 
and  he  adds  that  they  were  exceedingly  intinutf. 
Philippos,  who  was  at  this  time  procooMiI  of  A-ii, 
was  displeased  with  Antipater  for  some  rcascn.  H< 
had  the  sons  of  Antipater  in  his  power,  and  Cioiv 
writes  to  him  on  their  behalf.  It  does  not  apfor 
when  Cicero  made  tliis  respectable  acqnaintance.  It 
could  not  be  when  he  was  pruconsnl  of  Cilicia  (b.  c 
51),  if  the  letter  to  Philippos  is  assigned  to  the  tn» 
time;  but  the  date  of  the  letter  seems  doabtfiil.  sad 
one  does  not  see  at  what  time  Cicero  could  ban 
becooie  acquainted  with  Antipater,  except  during  hit 
Cilician  proconsulship. 

The  pisilion  of  Derbe  is  not  certaiiL  Stiabo  (p. 
534),  when  he  says  that  the  eleventh  praefedarr  a( 
Cappodocia  [Cappadocia,  p.  507,  b.]  was  extended 
as  far  as  Derbe,  may  intend  to  inclode  Derbe  in  it, 
though  he  says  elsewhere,  as  we  bare  seen,  tint 
Derbe  is  in  Lycaonia.  After  Strabo's  time.  Dolt 
farmed,  with  Laranda  and  the  adjacent  puts  of 
Taurus,  a  district  called  Antiochana,  which  ns  be- 
tween Lycaonia  and  Tyanitis.  (PtoL  t.  6.)  Leaks 
(Asia  Minor,  p.  I01).concludes  tliat  "  Derbe  stood 
in  the  great  Lycaonian  plain,  not  far  from  the  Ci- 
lician Taums,  on  the  Cappadocian  side  of  Laianda; 
a  situation  precisely  agreeing  with  that  of  the  miiis 
called  the  1001  churches  of  Mount  Kara-dagh.* 
It  was  certainly  further  than  Lystra  from  Iconiain, 
as  St.  Paul's  travels  show.  Hsmiltoo  (Aeseurcks, 
&C.  voL  iL  p.  313)  thinks  that  Derbe  may  have  bm 
at  a  pbtce  now  called  Dicli,  a  name  which  resembles 
the  form  Delbia.  DivU  is  some  distance  south  of 
the  lake  of  .^  i  Gkieul,  bnt  near  enough  to  be  de- 
scribed with  reference  to  the  lake;  which  makes  it 
ahnoet  certain  that  the  passage  of  Stephanos  maybg 
safely  corrected.  The  position  of  Lystra  also,  i!  it 
is  rightly  fixed  at  Bir  Bin  KiUsttA,  where  then 
are  ruins,  corresponds  with  that  of  Iconium  ( JTonei) 
and  Divli.  [G.  L] 

DERBICCAE  or  DETtBICES  (Aef^fmnu,  PtoL 
vi.  10.  §  2;  Aelian,  V.  U.  iv.  1;  Steph.  B.  «.f.; 
^tpSiKtt,  Strab.  si.  pp.  508,  514,  520;  Diod.  ilJ; 
AtpSfKioi,  Dionys.  Per.  734,  738;  Derbices,  Mela, 
iiL  5.  §  4),  a  tribe,  apparently  of  Scythian  orijin, 
settled  in  Margiana,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oxin. 
between  it,  the  Caspian  sea,  and  Hyrcania.  They 
seem  to  have  borne  various  names,  shghtly  changed 
from  one  to  the  other, — as  Ctesias,  on  the  authority 
of  Stephanas,  appears  to  have  added  to  those  quoted 
above,  those  of  Derbii  and  Derbissi.  Strabo  (Lc) 
gives  a  carious  account  of  their  manners,  which  are 
clearly  those  of  Scythians.  "  They  worsliip,"  says 
he,  "  the  earth ;  tliey  neither  sacrifice  nor  slay  any 
female;  but  they  put  to  death  those  among  tlicm  wbo 
have  exceeded  tlieir  seventieth  year,  and  the  next  of 
kin  has  the  right  to  eat  bis  flesh.  They  stnngb 
and  then  bury  old  women.  If  any  coc  dies  before 
his  seventieth  year,  he  is  not  eaten,  bat  bniied." 
Aelian  mentions  the  same  anecdote,  and  impGo 
that  the  persons  slain  are  first  offered  in  sacrifice 
and  then  eaten  in  solemn  feast  (  V.  H.  iv.  1).  Strabo 
(xi.  p.  517)  had  already  shown  that  the  manners  of 
the  people  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  were  ei- 
ceedingly  barbarons.  [V.] 

DERIS  (Aep(j),  a  small  town  in  the  &  of  Thiaw, 
on  the  bay  of  Uehis.   (Scyl.  p.  27.^         [L.  S.] 
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DERIS  or  DERRHIS  (A^pu,  Strab.  zrii.  p.  799 ; 
A</)^<j,  PtoL  IT.  5.  §  7 ;  Aifi^  or  Aifi^  Stadiasm. 
p.  436),  s  promcntory  oii  the  coast  of  Mannarics  in 
N.  Africa,  between  the  harbonn  of  Lencaapia  and 
Phoemens,  named  from  a  black  rock  in  the  ^pe  of 
a  hide.  Pacfao  takes  it  for  the  headland  now  called 
£1  Bnf.  (Vogage  dam  la  itarmanqtie,  &c.  p. 
18.)  [P.  S.] 

DERRHIS  (A^^^'s,  FtoL  iii.  13.  §  12;  Strab.  vii. 
f.  330;  Steph.  B.  :v.  Tep«(m);  Hela,  ii.  3.  §  1 :  C. 
Vhripttno),  the  promontoiy  of  Sthonia  that  cloees 
the  gnlf  of  Torone  to  SE.  (Lettke,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  119.)  [E.B.J.] 

DE'RRHIUM  (ii4fipu>r),  a  place  in  Laconia  on 
Mt.  Tajgetns,  containing  a  statue  of  Artemis  Der- 
rhiatis  in  the  open  air,  and  near  it  a  fountain  called 
Anonos.  (Pans.  iii.  20.  §  7.)  The  aite  of  the  place  is 
nnoertain.  Stephanos  B.  calls  it  Deba  («.  t>.  Atpa), 
and  gives  as  Ethnic  names  A«pcubr  and  Ac/xcCty;;. 

DEBTaNA  (A^pflcw,  Strab.  t.  p.  2 17 ;  t^tpriva, 
PtoL  iii.  1.  §  35:  TorUma),  an  important  citjr  of 
Lignria,  situated  in  the  interior  of  that  province,  at 
the  northern  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  on  the  high 
road  leading  from  Genua  to  Phicentia.  The  Itine- 
raries place  it  51  miles  from  the  hUter  city,  and  71 
from  Genoa,  bat  this  last  distance  is  greatlj  over- 
stated, (/(in.  Ant.  pp.  288,  294.)  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  in  this 
part  of  Italy,  and  we  learn  from  Pliny  that  it  was  a 
Roman  colony.  Vetleins  mentions  it  among  those 
founded  under  the  repablic,  though  its  date  waa  nn- 
certain ;  bat  it  appears  to  hare  been  leoolonised 
under  Angnstus,  fmn  whence  w«  find  it  bearing  in 
inscriptions  the  title  of  "  Julia  Dertona."  (Veil. 
Pat.  i.  15;  Plin.  in.  5.  s.  7 ;  Orell.  /n»«T.  74.) 
Dedmus  Bmtos  encamped  here  on  his  march  in 
porenit  of  Antonius,  alter  the  battle  of  Mutina 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  xi.  10),  and  it  was  one  of  the  places 
where  a  body  of  troops  was  nsnally  stationed  during 
tbe  later  ages  of  the  empire.  (Not.  Dign.  ii.  p.  121.) 
Ptolemy  erroneoosly  places  Dertona  among  the  Tau- 
rini;  its  true  position  is  clearly  marked  by  Strabo 
and  tbe  Itineraries,  as  well  as  by  the  modem  town 
of  TorUma,  which  retains  the  ancient  name.  Many 
ancient  tombs  were  extant  here  in  the  time  of  Clu- 
Terins,and  a  lemarkable  aarcophagns  is  still  preEerred 
in  the  cathedral.  (CluTcr.  Itai  p.  81 ;  Millin,  Vog. 
en  Piimmt,  vol.  ii.  p.  281.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DERTCSA  (A«(>T«S<ra  or  At/rruaaa,  Strab.  iii 
pp.  1S9,  160;  Ptol.  iL4.  §  64;  Cohmia  Julia  Au- 
gusta Dertosa,  cuns:  £lh.  Dertoeani,  Plin.  iii  3.  s. 
4 :  Tortosa),  a  city  o!  the  Ilercaonee  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ibems  (^Ebro), 
not  fiu'  abore  the  delta  of  the  riTer,  which  was  here 
crossed  by  the  high  road  from  Tarraco  to  Carthago 
Nora.  (/(in.  Ant.  p.  399;  Mela,  iL  6;  Suet.  Galb. 
10.)  Though  only  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  one  of 
tbe  cities  civntm  Romanorumy  it  is  proved  to  have 
been  a  colony  by  the  assertion  of  Strabo  and  the  epi- 
graphs of  its  coins,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  early 
empire,  and  bear  the  heads  of  Julius  Caesar,  Au- 
gustus, and  Tiberins.  (^Florez,  Med.  de  Etp.  vol.  L 
p.  376 ;  Mionnet,  toL  L  pp.  40,  44,  St^L  i.  p.  81 ; 
Sestini,  p.  138 ;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p  47.)        [P.  S.] 

DEEUSIACl.     [Pkrsis.] 

DEBVE'NTIO,  in  Britiun,  mentioned  in  the  first 
Itinerary  as  being  seven  miles  from  York,  in  the 
direction  of  Delgovitia  (^Market  Weighttm).  Some 
place  it  on  the  Dervent.  [U.  G.  L.] 

DESSOBRI'GA,  a  town  of  the  Murbooi,  or 
Tormodigi,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  15  M.  P.  W. 
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of  S^tisamo,  m  the  high  road  from  Asturiea  to 
Caesaraugusta.    (/(in.  Ant.  p.  449.)        [P.  S.] 

DESUDABA,  a  place  in  Maedica  of  Macedonia, 
75  H.  P.  from  Almana,  on  the  Axius,  where  the  mi  r- 
cenaries  of  the  Gauls  who  bad  been  summoned  by 
Perseus  in  the  memorable  campaign  of  B.c  16fl, 
took  up  their  position.  (Liv.  xliv.  26.)  Leake 
(NorHum  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  472)  has  placed  it  at 
or  near  Kmninovo,  on  one  of  the  confiuents  of  the 
Upper  Azins.  [  E.  B.  J.] 

DESUVIATES,  a  people  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
known  only  from  a  few  words  of  Pliny  (iii.  4),  who 
says,  "  tegio  Anatilionim,  et  intns  Desuviatium 
Cavarumque."  The  Anatiiii  are  supposed  to  have 
been  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  and  probably  they 
occupied  part  at  least  of  the  isle  of  Camargue.  The 
position  of  the  Cavares,  north  of  the  Durance 
[Cavarks],  is  known;  and  there  remains  no  place 
for  the  Desnvistes  except  the  small  district  south  of 
the  Durance,  between  the  Durance  and  the  Rhone. 
If  this  is  so,  the  Desnviates  were  surrounded  on  tho 
east  and  south  by  the  Salves.  [G.  L.] 

DETUMO.     [Decuma]. 

DETUNDA.     [Decuma]. 

DEUCALEDONICUS  OCEANCS  (AavmcoXe- 
i6rm  'Omaydi),  the  name  given  by  Ptolemy  to  the 
ocean  on  the  north  of  the  Britannic  Islands.  "  The 
table  "  of  the  British  Isles  "  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  that "  ocean  **  which  is  called  Hyperborean  or 
Dencaledonian "  (viii.  3.  §  2).  The  word  occurs 
again  in  Marcianus  Heracleota,  wboee  text,  for  these 
parts  at  least,  is  but  an  abridgment  of  Ptolemy's. 
In  snother  part  of  his  work,  this  latter  calls  it 
"  Deucaledonian  or  Sarmatic."  [Dicai.edoxab; 
Picn.]  [R.G.L.] 

DEUBIOPUS  (ATOpfoToi,  Strab.  v.  pp.  326, 327  •, 
Aovfilorat,  Steph.  B.),  a  subdivison  of  Paeonia  in 
Macedonia,  the  limits  of  which  cannot  be  ascertuned, 
but  which,  with  Pelagonia  and  Lyncestis,  compre- 
hends the  country  watered  by  the  Erigon  and  its 
branches.  Bryanium,  and  Stvmbara,  an  important 
place  on  the  frontier  of  regal  Macedonia,  belonged 
to  Denriopus.  (Liv.  xzxix.  54;  Leake,  Hortlum 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p  306.)  [  E.  B.  J.] 

DEVA  (Aijoia,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  8),  or  DEVA'LES 
(Meki,  iii.  1),  a  small  river  on  the  N.  coast  of  His- 
pania Tarraconensis,  probably  identical  with  the 
scream  now  called  Deva,  near  S.  Sebattian.  (Ukert, 
vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p  300.)  [P.  S.] 

DEVA.  1.  The  nameof  the  river  Dee.  in  Cheshire. 
Just,  however,  as  Dehtbmtio,  though  really  tfle 
name  of  the  Derwent,  denotes  a  town  on  that  river 
rather  than  the  river  itself,  Deva  means  a  town  on 
the  Deva  rather  than  Deva  (,Dee)  the  river.  The 
exact  figure  of  speech  by  which  this  change  is 
brought  about  is  uncertain.  Perhaps  the  fuller  form 
may  have  been  Ad  Devam  or  Ad  Dorvenlionera.  Mo> 
thing,  however,  is  more  certain  than  that  the  name  in 
both  the  cases  before  us  (as  well  as  in  certain  others) 
is  originally  and  primarily  the  name  of  tbe  river 
rather  than  the  tiation.  Another  form  is  Deuna, 
given  by  Ptolemy  as  a  city  of  the  Comabii,  Viro- 
coninm  and  the  station  of  tbe  Twentieth  Legion  (or 
the  Victorious)  being  tbe  other  two.  As  the  Cor- 
nabii  lay  between  tbe  Ordovices  of  North  Wake  and 
the  Goritani  of  Leicetter  and  Lincobuhire,  these 
correspond  more  or  less  with  the  present  counties  of 
Derby,  Stafford,  and  Cheshire.  In  the  second  Itine- 
rary we  find  the  station  Deva  Leug.  xx.  victrix,  in 
which  (as  far  at  least  as  the  name  of  tbe  station 
goes)  we  probably  have  the  better  reading.    Tbe  conu 
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jiScatiaii  berebj  enf^endend  eoonits  in  the  dirtinr- 
tion  niggnted  by  Ptolemy  between  Dcnnaand  IW*, 
it  being  usnmed  that  tbe  latter  is  the  atation  at  the 
Twentieth  Legion ;  a  complication  which,  though  not 
vexy  important,  itill  reqniras  nnnnllini;.  Poaeibly 
there  were  two  stationa  on  the  Dtt  (Ad  Denun). 
PoRsibly  there  was  a  change  of  itatioo  between  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  and  tbe  author  of  the  Itinei^. 

Tbe  Soman  remains  at  Chester  are  important, 
immenms,  and  well  dsicribed.  (See  Ormerod's  HU- 
totyo/Chakire,  vol.  L  p.  29S.)  Tbe  Roman  streets 
may  be  traced  by  the  existence  of  parements  nnder 
the  present  existing  street,  some  feet  below  the  snr- 
face.  of  the  soil.  The  walls,  too,  of  Chester  follow 
their  old  Boman  oatline,  and  probably  stand,  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  circnit,  on  Ronian  foundations. 
A  postern  on  the  bank  of  the  Dee,  called  the  Ship- 
gate,  consisting  of  a  circular  arch,  is  supposed  to  bo 
K  man.  Altars,  ccins,  bathl,  with  hypocansts  and 
figures,  hare  also  been  found.  Tbe  earliest  iiiscrip- 
tioo  is  one  bearing  the  name  of  Commodns,  not  the 
emperor  so  called,  but  "  Cejonins  Conunodus  qui  et 
Aelius  Vems  appellatus  est '  (Spartian,  Hadrian), 
who  was  adopted  by  Hadrian.  One  of  tlie  sta- 
tues, supposed  to  represent  either  Atys  or  Mithras, 
bears  a  Phrygian  bonnet  on  the  head,  a  short  vest 
on  the  body,  and  a  declining  torch  in  the  band. 
Others  are  ginn  to  Hinerra,  to  Aesculapius,  and  to 
other  more  truly  Boman  deities.  Sepulchral  rases, 
too,  hare  been  fbnnd. 

3.  A  liver  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
being  the  third  from  tbe  promontory  of  the  Novantae 
(  Wtglon),  in  a  southern  direction,  — the  Abraran- 
Bus  and  the  Tena  aestuai7  being  tbe  first  and  second. 
The  Dt  in  GaUowag.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DEVANA  (Ai)evatw),  in  Korth  Biitain,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  19)  as  the  chief  town  of 
the  Texali  (Tanali),  a  people  of  Aberdetialurt, 
hituated  oo  the  Aberdeenshire  Det.  (See  Devass 
CA«ter.)  [BO.L.] 

DEVELTCS,  DEVELTON,  DIBALTUM,  DE- 
BELLION  (A<o^\TO>),  a  town  in  the  east  of 
Thrace,  to  the  west  of  Apollonia  (Ptol.  iii.  1 1.  §  1 1 ; 
Hiercl.  p.  636 ;  Theophan.  p.  422 :  Plin.  iv.  18 ;  Amm. 
Marc.  xzxi.  8,  who  calls  it  Debelcum ;  Geogr.  Bar. 
ir.  6).  According  to  Zonaras  (ii.  p.  155),  tbe  pUce 
afterwards  reoeiTed  tbe  name  Zagora,  which  it  still 
bears.  [L.  S.] 

DIA  (A(a),  a  small  island  which  lies  40  stadia 
{Stadiatm.')  from  the  Heracleinm  of  Cnos^ns  in 
Crete  (Strab.  x.  p.  484;  Plin.  ir.  20);  the  modem 
Slamiia.  (Map  of  Crete,  Mia.  Clou.  Antiq.  rd.  iL 
p.  308.)  [E  a  J.] 

DIA  (ASt:  EA.  Aicvt),  "  a  town  of  Bithynia  on 
thePontus."  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Ala.)  Marcian  (Pertpi. 
p.  70)  places  it  60  stadia  east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Hypius,  which  rirer  is  between  the  Sangarius  and 
Heraclei.  The  name  in  Marcian,  Alas  irdXii,  may 
be  a  mistake  for  Diocipolis,  which  Ptolemy  has  (t.  1). 
It  seems  probable  that  the  Dia  of  Stephanus  and 
tliis  Diospolis  are  the  same.  There  are  some  very 
rare  coins  with  the  epigraph  Aiat,  which  Sestini 
assigns  to  this  phux.  [^■''] 

DIA.  [Bosporus,  p.  422,  a.] 
DIABE'TAE  (AioS^nu :  Etlt.  Autgartuoi). 
Stephanus  B.  («.  t>.)  speaks  of  the  Diabetae  as  islands 
about  Syme,  which  is  an  ishmd  off  tbe  Csiian  coast. 
Pliny  also  names  the  Diabetae  (t.  31).  There  are 
two  or  three  small  islands  called  SuhU  off  the  south 
part  of  Syme;  and  there  are  also  other  small  islands 
nar  it.  [G.  L.] 
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DTABLINTES.    Caesar  {B.  G.  iii.  9)  mntim 

the  Diablintes  among  the  allies  of  the  Vcoeu  and 

other  Armoric  states  whom  Caaiar  attacked.      The 

Diablintes  are  mentioned  between  the  Morini  ssd 

Iteiapii,  from  which,  if  we  did  not  know  their  tne 

position,  we  might  be  led  to  a  fitlse  oooclnaion.    Tbe 

true  form    of    the  name  in   Caesar  is  donbtfiiL 

Schneider,  in  his  edition  of  the  Gallic  War,  has 

adapted  tbe  form  Diablintres,  and  there  is  good 

MSS.   authority   for   it.     The   Diabliutes   are  tie 

Diablindi,   whom  Pliny   (iv.  18)  places  in  Galks 

Luedunoisis;  and  probably  the  Anknd  Dianliiae  of 

Ptolemy  (ii.  8).     We  may  infer  their  pceilioo  ia 

some  degree  from  Pliny's  enumeration, "  Cariosveliies 

[CuBioaouTAs],  Diablindi,  Rhedones.'   The  txft- 

tal  of  the  Diablintes,  according  to  Ptolemy,  vas 

Noeodnnnm,  probably  the  Nndinm  cf  the  TsUc 

The  Notitia  of  the  Gallic  provinces,  which  bekrags 

to  the  commenoemoit  <i  the  fifth  century,  mentiou 

Civitas  Diablintnm  among  the  cities  of  Lngdnneuit 

Tertia.    A  document  of  tlw  seventh  century  spesks 

of  "  condita  Diablintica"  as  situated  "  in  Pago  Ce- 

nomannioo"  (Le  Mant),  and  thus  we  obtain  the 

position  of  the  Diablintes,  and  an  expisnatinn  of  tbe 

fact  of  the  name  Aukid  being  given  in  Ptalosy 

both  to  the  Diablintes  and  Cenomanni  [Ai;LKBa; 

Cb:<oma!(xi].     Another  document  of  the  serenth 

centuiy  speaks  of  "  oppdum  Diablintes  juxta  ripsm 

Araenae  ttuvioli;"  and  the  Arena  is  reoignisei  as 

the  Aron,  a  branch  of  the  Magtime.    A  small  place 

called  Jublemt,  where  Roman  remains  have  been 

found,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Mayeime  to  tbe 

S.E.,  is  probably  the  site  of  the  "  Civitas  Disblia- 

tum"  and  Noeodnnum  [Noeoduhum].     The  tnri- 

tory  of  the  Diablintes  seems  tu  have  been  small,  and 

it  may  have  been  included  in  that  of  the  Cenomanni, 

or  the  diocese  of  Mam.     (D'Anville,  Notice,  &c; 

Walckenaer,  Giog.,  4c.  vd.  i.  p.  387.)     [G.  L.] 

DIACOPE'NE  (AuwowTii^),  a  district  in  Pco- 
ttis.  Strabo  (p.  561),  after  speaking  of  the  plain 
Chiliooomon  [Amasia],  says,  "  there  is  tbe  Diaoo- 
peoe,  and  the  Pimolisene,  a  country  fertile  all  the 
way  to  the  Halys ;  these  are  the  nortbem  parts  of 
the  country  of  the  Amaseis."  [G.  L.1 

DIA'CKIA-  [Attica.] 
DIAGON  (Aid-xwr),  a  liver  separating  Arcadia 
and  EUs,  and  &lling  into  the  Alpheios  on  its  left 
bank,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Eiymanthas. 
(Pans,  vl  31.  §  4.)  It  is  coigectored  by  Leake  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Dalion  (AoAiw)  of  Stiabo  (viii. 
p.  344),  who  mentions  it  along  with  the  Acheron. 
(Leake,  Mono,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.) 

DIA'NA,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  men- 
tioned m  the  Maritime  Itinerary  (Ant.  ..lii^  p.  510), 
where,  however,  the  text  is  confused.  If  the  name 
be  genuine,  it  may  be  identified  with  the  small  island 
off  the  Pr.  Dianium,  which  Strabo  mentions,  but 
without  naming  it  (Strab.  iii.  p.  159.)      [P.  &] 

DIA'NA  VETERANCBUM,  a  town  of  Numidia, 
on  the  high  road  firom  Theveste  to  Sitifi,  by  Laaibesa, 
33  M.  P.  from  the  Utter  place,  is  identified  with 
/sona  or  Zanah  by  inscriptions  on  a  triumphal  ardi 
in  honour  of  Sevems  at  that  place.  ( Ara.  Amt-fp-M, 
35;  Tab.  Petit;  Shaw,  Trorefa,  &c.  p.  136>  [P.S.] 
DIA'NION  (Geog.  Bav.),  a  place  in  Dahnatia, 
which  is  set  down  in  the  Peutingar  Table  as  "  aJ 
Dianam,"  where  a  temple  of  Diana  once  stood,  suc- 
ceeded io  later  times  by  tbe  Chturch  of  St.  Geocgfc 
It  is  now  the  promontory  of  Matyiian,  just  below 
tiie  monntain  of  the  same  name.  (Wilkinson,  Dal- 
aatia  and  Monteag/n,  toL  l  p.  143.)     ££.  &  J.] 
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DIANIUM, 

DIA'NIUM  (Aub-ieO.  <>'  ABTEMI'SIUM  ('Ap- 
TtfUaior),  ■  loily  promontoiy  on  the  £.  coast  of 
Hupanui  Tumconeiuu,  named  from  a  temple  of 
Artemis  which  stood  upon  it,  and  having  in  its 
iieiKhbonrhood  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Strabo 
telk  D8  that  between  the  river  Sucio  (Jucar)  and 
Carthago  Nora  {Cartagena),  and  not  fiu-  from  the 
river,  there  were  three  small  towns,  founded  bj  the 
Uassaliots:  of  these  the  moat  celebrated  was  Heme- 
roscopeion  (t^  *Hfi9pocKoirtiuy\  having  npoa  the 
adjacent  promontor;  a  most  esteemed  temple  of  the 
Ephesian  Artemis,  which  Sertorios  nsed  as  his  naval 
head-qoartera;  for  its  site  is  a  natoral  stronghold, 
and  fit  for  a  pirates'  station,  and  visible  to  a  great 
distance  oat  at  sea.  It  is  called  Dianitun  or  Arte- 
misinm,  and  has  near  it  excellent  iron  mines  and 
the  islets  of  Planetda  and  Pliimbaria:  and  above  it 
lies  a  lake  of  the  sea  400  stadia  in  circuit.  (Strab. 
iii.  p.  159;  comp.  Cic  m  Kerr.  ii.  1,  t.  36,  Steph. 
B.  #.«.  'Hfupoaimwt'toi',  and  Avien.  Or.  MariL  476). 

Pliny  mentions  the  people  of  Dianiam  (Diauenses) 
among  the  civitata  ttipendiariae  of  the  ccnventns 
of  New  Carthage  (Plin.  iiL  3.  s.  4) ;  and  coins  of  the 
town  are  extant  (Sestini,  p.  154).  It  would  seem, 
from  these  accounts,  that  the  MaasiUans  first  choee 
the  lofty  promontory  as  a  watch-station  (JiiupocKo- 
wfiav),  whence  it  derived  its  first  name;  that  it  be- 
came better  known  by  the  name  of  the  temple  of 
Artemis  which  thqrbnilt  upon  it;  and  that  this  latter 
name  was  transferred  to  a  town  which  grew  up 
beside  the  temple.  In  the  time  of  Avienus  neither 
town  nor  temple  existed;  but  the  name  is  now  pre- 
served by  the  town  of  Denia  (also  called  Artemus), 
lying  a  Uttle  to  the  NW.  of  the  triple  promontoiy 
(called  C.  S.  Martin)  which  is  the  chief  headland  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Spain.  The  lake,  of  which  Strabo 
speaks,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  that  of  Albufera 
de  Valencia,  jl.  of  the  river  Jucar.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  1,  p.  404.)  On  account  of  the  iron  mines  meu- 
tioned  by  Strabo,  Mela  calls  the  promontory  Feb- 
KARIA  (ii.  6.  7).  [P.  S.] 

DIA'NIUM  CAprtitlvim ;  Ciatmutt),  a  small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Etmria,  immediately  opposite 
to  the  Mons  Argentarius  or  promontoiy  of  Cosa.  It 
is  distant  7  geog.  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the 
mainland,  and  8  from  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Igilinm.  Pliny  calls  it  "  Dianiam  quam  Arte- 
misiain  Graeci  dixere:"  it  is  evidently  the  same 
which  is  called  Artemita  by  Stepbanus  (^Aprtf^ra, 
PTJaoi  Tv^yucii,  Steph.  t.  v.),  but  it  is  probable 
this  should  be  'A^f/iLrior.  The  modem  name  of 
GianttuH  a  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  Dianium. 
(Plio  iu.  6.  s.  12 ;  MeU,  il  7.  §  19. )     [K.  H.  B.] 

DIBIO  (£<i.  Dibionensis:  Dyon)  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  territory  of  the  Lingones,  a  people  of 
Gallia  Celtica;  for  the  diocese  at  Dijon  was  a  port  of 
the  diocese  of  Langret,  and  was  only  separated  ftata 
it  in  1721.  Dibio  is  only  known  as  a  town  of  the 
Boman  period  from  two  inscriptions  fonnd  at  the 
place,  which  speak  of  the  workers  in  iron  there, 
"  Fabri  (errarii  Dibionenses,"  or  "  Dibione  consis- 
tentes."  The  pkce  is  described  by  Oregorius  of  Tours 
in  the  sixth  century.  Many  Roman  nnnalns  have 
been  found  there.  Dijon  is  in  the  departement  de 
la  Cite  iOr.  (D'Anville,  Notiet,  &c ;  Walckenaer, 
Geog.  &c.  v<d.  i.  p.  418,  and  Voyage  de  UiiUn,  tun. 
vol.  i.  p.  365,  to  which  he  refers.)  [G.  L.] 

DICAEA  (Aimla),  a  Greek  port  town  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace  on  lake  Bisttnis,  in  the  country  of 
ibe  Bistonea.  The  place  appears  to  have  decayed  at 
an  early  period.    Som'  identify  it  with  the  modem 
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CWmi,  and  others  with  Awron.  (Herod,  vii.  109; 
Scylax,  pw  37;  Strab.  viL  p.  331;  Steph.  Byz.  t.c.; 
Plin.  iv.  18.)  TL.  S.] 

DICAEA'RCHIA.     [Putboli.] 

DICALEDONAE,  m  BriUin,  mentioned  by  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinns  (xxvii.  8)  as  one  of  the  divisions 
ofthePict8;theVcctarionesfonnmgtheother.  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  in  this  word  we  have  the 
root  Caledon-  (in  Caltdonia),  with  a  prefix.  As 
little  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  Dea-caledonius  Oceanus  (f .  t>.).  The 
meaning  of  the  prefix  is  another  question.  See 
PiCTL  [B.  0.  L.] 

DICTAHNVM  (Afirro^or,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  8),  a 
town  of  Crete,  which  Pomponios  Mehi  (ii.  7.  §  12), 
who  calls  it  Dictthha,  describes  ss  being  one  of  the 
best  known  in  Crete.  It  was  situated  to  the  N.E. 
of  Mt.  Dictynnaeus,  and  S.E.  of  the  promontory  Psa- 
cum,  with  a  temple  tu  the  goddess  Dictynna.  (Di- 
caearch.  13  ;  Sla&um.  ;  Scyha.)  Mr.  Pashley 
(Trav.  vol  iL  p.  39)  identifies  the  site  with  a  pUco 
called  KanteilUiret,  about  3  miles  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  Gape  j^gddAo.  Pococke  (Troti.  vol.  ii. 
pt.  L  pp.  244 — 349)  has  described  the  ruins,  and 
speaks  of  cisterns  and  columns  existing  in  his  time; 
and  in  this,  his  statement  agrees  with  that  of  tlie 
MS.  of  the  16th  centtuy  which  has  been  translated 
(Um.  Clou.  Antiq.  vol  ii.  p.  299),  and  fixes  the  site 
at  a  place  called  Si.  Zorzo  di  Magnet,  12  miles  W. 
of  Canea  and  6  from  Cape  5/xi<Ma,on  a  conspicuous 
elevation  of  a  lofty  mountain.  (Hiick,  Kreta,  vol.  ii. 
p.  158.)  [E.B.J.] 

DICTE  (AbiTi),  Strab.  z.  p.  478;  Died.  t.  70: 
Steph.  B.  ;  Alrroy,  Arat  Phaen.  33  ;  aIktoiov 
Spot,  Etjfm.  M.  «.«.;  Dictaeoj  M.,  Plin.  iv.  12: 
JtdUat),  the  well-known  Cretan  mountain  where, 
according  to  story,  Zeus  rested  from  his  labours  on 
earth  and  in  heaven.  Here  the  "  lying  Cretan " 
dared  to  show  the  tomb  of  the  "  Father  of  gods  and 
men,"  which  remained  an  object  of  veneration  or  ca- 
riosity from  an  early  period  to  the  age  of  CoostaD- 
tine.  (Cic.  ds  JV.  2).  iii.  21 ;  Died.  iii.  61 ;  Luoun, 
de  Sacry.  10,  vol.  i.  p.  634,  de  Jen.  Tragoed.  45, 
vol.  ii.  p.  693,  ed.  Hemst;  Origen.  c.  Celt.  u.  143, 
p.  475,  ed.  Par.)  The  stony  silkies  of  the  moun- 
tain rose  to  the  SE.  of  Cnoasos,  on  the  K  side.  Mr. 
Pashley  found  considerable  lemains  of  aocient  walls 
at  about  100  paces  from  the  sommit.  The  frag- 
ments oSered  good  specimens  of  the  pdygonal  con- 
struction. (Trar.  voL  i.  p.  220.)  These,  no  doubt, 
are  the  remains  of  that  ancient  city  described  by  the 
Venetian  writer  {Detcritione  deW  Iiola  di  Candia) 
as  lying  on  the  E.  or  opposite  side  of  the  monntain 
to  Lyctus,  of  which  Anosto  {Orland.  Fur.  zz.  15) 
makes  mention:  — 

"  Fra  cento  alme  AVA  eh'  eraao  in  Creta, 
Dictea  piil  rieeo,  e  piil  piacevol  era." 

On  the  lower  sk>pes  was  the  fountain,  on  the  wcsdera 
of  which  the  Venetian  writer  gives  a  gbwing  de- 
scription (Afiis.  Clau.  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  270),  and 
which  must,  therefore,  have  existed  at  an  earlier 
date  than  that  recorded  by  the  inscription  as  given 
by  Mr.  Pashley  {Trav.  voL  i.  p.  211.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

DICTE.     [Sccrsis.] 

Dl'CTIS,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  as 
the  station  of  the  Prae/ectue  ifuneri  Nerviorum 
Dietenrium.  Generally,  though  perhaps  on  insuffi- 
cient grounds,  identified  with  Amtleade  in  Wett- 
mordand.  [K  G.  L.] 

DICTYNNAEUM.    [Cadistus.! 
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DICTYXNAKUM  Pn.     [Cadistus.] 
DIUU'RI  (AlSoi/fWi,  Ptol.  T.  39.  §  12),  h  Doniad 
tribe  in  the  interior  of  Sarmatia  Asiatics,  who  were 
foand  W.  of  the  Alondae.  [E  B.  J.] 

DIDYMA.  DIDYMI.  [BnAscniDAE.] 
DIDYMA  TEICHE  (t4  AiSuna  Ttixt).  This 
pUce  ia  mentioued  by  Poljrbiua  (v.  77).  Attalus 
took  Didjma  Teicbe  after  Careeae.  [Carseae.] 
Various  guesses  bare  been  made  about  this  phce, 
bat  nothing  is  known.  This  may  be  the  Didymon 
Teicbos  of  Stephanas;  and  it  U  not  dcciMre  against 
this  snppo»itiaa  that  Stephanos  places  it  in  Caria, 
for  he  is  often  wrong  in  such  matters.  [G.  L.] 
DIDYME  INSULA.  [Aeouab  bca.] 
UI'DYMI  (AfSv/u<),  a  town  of  Hermianis  on  the 
road  to  Asine,  contained  in  tlie  time  of  Pansanias 
temples  of  Apollo,  Poeeidon,  and  Demeter,  possessing 
upright  statues  of  tliuse  divinities.  It  is  still  called 
Didyma,  a  viUage  situated  in  a  rslley  2  miles  in 
diameter.  On  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  valley 
rises  a  lofty  monntun  with  two  summits  nearly  equal 
in  height,  from  which  the  name  of  Didymi  is  doubt- 
less derived.  The  valley,  like  many  in  Arcadia,  is 
■o  entirely  surrounded  by  moimtains,  that  it  has  no 
outlet  for  its  running  waters,  except  through  the 
mountains  themselves.  Hr.  Hawkins  found  at  the 
village  a  curious  natural  cavity  in  the  earth,  so 
regular  as  to  appear  artificial,  luid  an  ancient  well 
with  a  flight  of  steps  down  to  the  water.  (Pans.  &. 
36.  §3;  Cell,  Itinerary  of  Morea,  p.  199;  Boblaye, 
Jlechercha,  &c.  p.  62;  Leake,  Pelopotmetiaca,  f. 
289 ;  Curtins,  Ptlopotmaot,  vol.  i.  p.  464.) 

DIDYMON  TEICHOS  (Artu/wi-  ruxn :  ElK 
AiSu^TciX'Toi),  a  city  of  Caria.  (Stepli.  B.  s.  c.) 
The  place  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned  by  any 
other  authority.  [G.  L.] 

DIDYMOTEICHOS  (AiStv<^«xo<)>  ■  Tbracian 
town  opposite  to  Plotinopolis,  situated  not  far  from 
the  point  where  the  Enrus  empties  itself  into  the 
Hebrus,  on  an  hiland  of  the  former.  It  is  now  called 
Dtmotica.    (Nicet.  Ckr.  p.  404.)  [L.  S.] 

DIUBA  (PUn.  vi.  27.  s.  31),  a  smaU  town  of 
Uebopotamia,  on  the  Tigris,  near  the  juiKtion  of 
that  river  with  the  Euphrates.  Forbiger  thinks  it 
must  be  the  same  as  the  AiSiyoui  or  Aiiavyvia  of 
Ptolemy  (▼.  20.  §  4).  In  the  Cod.  Palat.  at  Pto- 
lemy it  is  written  Atyaia,  which  is  almost  the  same 
wofd  as  Digba.     It  was  below  Apameia.       [V.] 

DIGE'NTIA  (Licaaa),  a  small  river  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabiues,  falling  into  the  Anio  about 
9  miles  above  Tibur,  and  a  mile  beyond  Varia  (  Vico 
Vara).  Its  name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
geographers,  and  is  known  to  us  only  from  Horace 
(,Ep.  i.  IS.  104),  whose  Sabine  hiia  was  on  its 
batiks.  This  circumstance  gives  it  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  interest,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  bring 
together  here  all  the  notices  found  in  the  poet  of  the 
valley  of  the  Digentia  and  its  neighbourhood.  The 
modem  localities  were  first  investigated  with  care 
and  accuracy  by  the  Abbtf  Cbaupy  in  his  Deanwerle 
de  la  MttuoH  ([Horace,  vol.  iii.  Kome,  1769,  but 
Holstcnius  had  previously  pointed  out  the  identity  of 
the  Digentia  vrith  the  Licetua,  and  that  this  must 
therefore  have  been  the  site  of  Horace's  Sabine  villa, 
which  had  been  erroneously  placed  by  Cluverius  and 
other  earlier  topographers  on  the  slope  of  the  moun- 
tains towards  the  Tiber.  (CInver.  ItaL  p.  671i 
Hiilslen.  Adrmt.  p.  106.) 

1 .  The  Digentia,  according  tn  Horace,  w-ts  a  stream 
of  very  cold  and  clear  water  (gelidus  Digentia  ri- 
vus,  /.  c),  deriving  its  principal  supply  of  water  from 
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a  fine  fountain  in  the  immediate  neighbonrhood  of 
the  poet's  viUa.  It  flowed  by  a  Tillage  called  Mas- 
DELA,  in  a  Tery  bleak  rituation  (mgoms  frign« 
pagus,  A.  IDS),  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  sup- 
plied with  water  from  its  stream.  The  Lteema 
joins  the  Anio  immediately  below  a  projecting  rvcky 
bill,  now  crowned  by  the  convent  of  &  Conmalo  ;  bai 
on  its  left  bank,  about  a  mile  from  its  confhinice, 
stands  the  viUage  of  Barddh,  the  name  of  which  b 
an  obvious  corruption  of  Mandela.  But  m  addition 
to  this,  Cbaupy  discovered  in  the  church  of  &  Cati- 
mcUo  an  inscription  of  late  Roman  date,  in  which 
occur  the  words  "  in  prediis  snis  masse  Mandelanc." 
(Chaupy,  p.  249;  OrelL  Inter.  104.) 

2.  The  viUa  of  Horace,  with  the  hamlet  or  group 
of  five  houses  attached  to  it,  was  itself  in  the  terri- 
toiy  of,  and  dependent  upon,  the  town  of  Varia 
(habitatnm  quinque  focis  et  Quinqoe  bonos  soGinm 
Variam  dimittere  patres,  Ep.  i.  14.  3):  the  poaiiiao 
of  this  at  Vicovaro  on  the  Valerian  Way,  8  miles 
from  Tivc^,  is  established  beyond  doubt.    [Vabia.] 

3.  In  one  of  his  Epistles,  evidently  written  fnxn 
his  villa,  the  poet  concludes  (i.  10.  49): 

"  Haec  tibi  dictabam  post  fanum  putte  Vaconae,* 
and  his  commentator  Acron  tells  us,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Varro,  that  this  Vacuna  was  a  Sabine  goddess, 
equivalent  to  the  Roman  Victoria.  It  is  s  cnrioos 
confirmation  of  this,  that  an  inscription  preserred  at 
the  village  of  Rocca  Giorane,  on  the  S.  bank  of  th* 
Lieenza,  3  miles  from  Vicovaro,  records  the  iv^sto- 
ration  of  a  temple  of  Victory,  which  hadfaOen  into 
mm  from  its  antiquity,  by  the  emperor  Vespasian, 
whose  Sabine  origin  would  naturally  lead  him  to  pay 
attention  to  the  objects  of  Sabine  woisbip.  (Imp. 
Caesar  Vespasianns  Aug.  P.  H.  Trib.  Pot  Cera. 
Aedem  Victoriae  reiuttate  dilapsam  sua  impensa 
rCNtituit,  Chanpy,  p.  170:  Orell.  Iiucr.  1868.)  The 
identity  of  this  Aedes  Victoriae  with  the  "  fanum 
putre  Vacunae  "  of  Horace  can  scarcely  admit  of  a 
doubt.  The  exact  site  of  the  temple,  according  to 
Chaupy,  was  about  a  mile  beyond  Jioeea  Giovane,  at 
a  considerable  elevation  above  the  valley;  here  there 
still  remain  some  fragments  of  Rornan  masonrr, 
which  may  have  formed  part  of  the  building,  and  it 
iras  here  that  the  inscription  above  given  vras  ac- 
tually discovered.    (Chaupy,  p.  169.) 

4.  All  these  drcumstances  combine  to  fix  the  ^te 
of  Horace's  farm  between  the  modem  village  of 
Rocca  Giovane  and  that  of  Licenta,  which  rises  on  a 
hill,  a  little  fiirther  up  the  valley ;  and  the  remains 
of  a  villa,  consisting  of  a  m«>aic  psvement  and 
some  portions  of  brick  walls,  have  acinallj  been  dis- 
covered in  a  rineyaid  a  short  distance  above  the  mill 
which  now  exists  on  the  river  Lieeiua.  There  seems 
every  reason  to  believe  that  these  are  in  reality  the 
vestiges  of  the  poet's  vilh,  which  appears,  from 
various  indications  in  bis  works,  to  have  been  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  valley. 

5.  The  fountain  alluded  to  by  Horace  as  in  the 
neighbotuhood  of  his  villa  (^Ep.  i.  16)  u  readily 
recognised  in  the  source  now  called  Fontt  Bdlo, 
from  which  the  Licesaa  derives  a  considerable  part 
of  its  supply.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed 
that  this  was  identical  with  the  faas  Bandosiae, 
celebrated  by  Horace  in  a  well-known  ode  (CorK. 
iiL  13),  or  at  least  that  that  fuuntain  vras  also  situ- 
ated in  the  same  neighbourhood;  bat  there  is  no 
authority  for  this,  and  Chanpy  has  given  proofs 
which  may  be  considered  conclusive  that  the  real 
Bandusia  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Venosia,  and 
not  of  the  Sabine  farm.     [BASDVStAE  Foss.] 
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The  general  aspect  of  tbe  valle;  nf  the  Licaaa 
corraponda  perfectly  with  the  description  of  it  given 
by  Horace  {Ep.  i.  16. 1 — U),  and  all  travellera  who 
have  viiited  it  ooncor  in  praising  its  bcanty  and 
pleasantness.  Until  very  lately  it  was  a  secluded 
spot,  rarely  visited  by  strangen,  thongh  within  an 
easy  ride  of  TivoU^  and  tbe  simple  mannen  and 
rustic  virtues  of  its  inhabitants  are  said  still  to  re- 
semble those  of  the  ancient  Sabines. 

Two  other  names  remain  to  be  mentioned,  which 
there  is  reason  to  connect  with  the  Sabine  farm  of 
Horace ;  the  Mons  Lacretilis,  whose  pleasant  shades 
could  allure  Faunua  from  Lycaens  (Corm.  i.  17), 
may  be  safely  identified  witli  the  lofty  Monte  Gen- 
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noro,  which  forms  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Licenea, 
and  separates  it  from  the  Koman  Campagna.  [Lu- 
CKKTius  Moms.]  The  sloping  Ustica  (Ustica  Cu- 
bans, ti.),  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  fixed  with 
accuracy :  it  was  probably  one  of  the  lower  slopes  or 
underfalls  of  the  same  mountain  mass,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  valley. 

The  modem  localities  of  the  valley  of  the  Lieeaza 
have  been  described  in  great  detail  by  Cliaupy 
(i/auon  if  Horace,  vol.  iii.  pp.  ISO — 362),  and  more 
recently  by  Dennis  in  Milman'a  Life  o/Boraee,  pp. 
97 — 110,  and  Nibby  (OintonU  di  Roma,  vol.  ii.  p. 
245,  Tol.  iU.  pp.  713— 721>  [E.  H.  B.] 


MAP  OF  TUB  KKVIKOSS  OF  DIOEITTIA. 


A.  Lucrettlfi  Mom  {MonU  Gennaro), 

B.  HIver  Dlienll»(I./craza). 

C.  River  Anio  ( Tncnme), 

D.  Via  Valeria. 

1.  ModcrD  Village  of  Lf'tfusd. 
3.  Modern  VllUge  of  CitiuUa. 

DILIS,  a  phkcs  in  Gallia  on  tbe  coast  between 
Mnssilia  (^Marerille')  and  Fossae  Marianae  (^Foe-let- 
Martiguet).  The  Maritime  Itin.  (Wess.  p.  507) 
places  Incivm.>i (Carry)  next  to  Msasilia,  then  "  Dilis 
positio,"  8  M.  P.  from  Incams,  and  then  Fossae 
12  H.  P.  further.  The  edition  of  Wesaeling  makes 
it  20  from  Dilis  to  Fossae;  but  three  MSS.  have  12. 
Walckenaer(Gcoj7.,&c.  vol.  iii.  p.  122)  supposes  that 
the  number  £0  is  derived  from  some  Itinerary  which 
omitted  Dilis,  and  gave  only  the  distance  from  Incarus 
to  Fossae;  which  seems  likely.  The  modem  site 
may  be  Carro.  [G.  L.] 

DILUNTUM.     [Dallustcm.] 

DIMALLUM  (AlMo^ot,  Ai/uCAi),  AifidkXv,  Po- 
lyb.  iii.  18,  vii.  9),  an  important  fortress  in  Illyri- 
com,  taken  by  the  Romans  nnder  L.  Aemilius  Pan- 
Ins,  in  their  war  with  Demetrius  of  Pharos;  and 
which  seems  to  han  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
tbe  Parthini,  if  not  included  within  their  territory. 
(Liv.  xxii.  1 2 ;  Polyb.  L  c.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DIMASTUS.     [Mtcomus.] 

DIME'TAE  or  DEME'TAE  (An/i^riu),  a  people 
in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  23)  as 
lying  west  of  the  Silures,  and  having,  as  towns, 
Lnentinum  and  Maridnnum  (Caer-mor^Aen).  This 
gives  thera  PembrokaHre  and  Carmartiea  as  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  area,  and,  probably,  some  parts 
of  the  neighbouring  counties.  Dioet,  as  the  Welsh 
name  of  a  district,  is  the  root  Dimet,  in  its  modem 
(onu.  [ltG.L.] 


8.  Remains  of  tbe  Villa  of  Horace. 

4.  Fonle  BeUo. 

i.  Village  of  Rocca  OUname. 

5.  Site  of  the  Templa  of  Vacuaa. 

7.  Varls  (ricoearo). 

8.  VllUge  of  BardeOa  (Mandela). 

DINARETUM.    [Cleides.] 

DINDYME'NE.     [Ducdtmum.] 

DI'NDYMUM.     [Cyzicus.] 

DI'NDYMUM  (ri  AlySufwr).  Strnbo  (p.  567) 
speaks  of  a  mountain  Dindymum  which  rises  above 
Pessinns  in  Galatia ;  and  from  this  mountain  the 
goddess  called  Dindymene  has  her  name.  He  adds 
that  the  river  Sangarius  flows  near  it  In  Ptolemy 
the  name  is  incorrectly  written  Didyma.  Strabo 
says  in  another  place  (p.  626),  "  the  Bermus  is  close 
to  Mysia,  /lowing  from  a  mountain  sacred  to  Din- 
dymene, and  through  the  Catacccaumene  into  the 
territory  of  Sardis."  Perhaps  he  may  have  followed 
Herodotus  as  to  the  source  of  the  Hermus,  who  says 
(i.  80)  that  the  Hermus  flows  from  a  mountain 
sacred  to  tbe  mother  Dindymene,  as  our  tests  stand. 
This  passage  has  been  sometimes  misiuderatood, 
and  the  name  Dindymene  has  been  given  to  the 
mountain.  Stephanus  (s.  e.  Aifivfui)  describes  the 
Dindyma  as  "  motmtains  of  the  Troad,  whence  Rhea 
is  called  Dindymene ; "  hut  there  is  a  mistake  hen, 
for  neither  the  mountain  of  GaUtia,  nor  Dindymum 
near  Cyzicus,  is  within  the  limits  of  the  Troad.  In 
some  maps  Mount  Dindymum  is  placed  near  Pessinu», 
and  Mount  Dindymene  at  the  source  of  tbe  Hermai ; 
but  there  in  no  Mount  Dindymene.  The  mountain 
tract  in  which  the  Hermus  rises  is  the  iforad  Dagh, 
which  is  the  Dindymum  of  Herodotus.  The  Rbyn- 
dacus  also  rises  in  this  mountain  region,  and  tlio 
chief  branch  uf  llic  Maeander      It  is  possible  tltat  u 
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nnpa  of  mountuiu  may  extend  from  the  Sforatl 
Dagh  eut  to  the  neighbonrhoad  of  Pessintu.  Stnbo 
cflulil  hardly  be  ignorant  that  there  is  a  considerable 
distance  between  the  source  of  the  Hermos  and  the 
roonntain  that  overhang  Pessinus.  Hamilton  de- 
scribes the  Dindjrmnm,  in  which  is  the  soorca  of  the 
Hermos,  as  rising  to  a  great  height,  and  fbrming 
"  the  watershed  between  the  Hermns  and  the  Rhyn- 
dacus,  extending  from  Morad  Dagh  to  Ale  Dagh 
near  SimauL"  He  adds  that  these  monntains  "Join 
the  range  of  Demiiji,  being  a  part  of  the  great  cen- 
tral axis  of  Asia  Minor,  which  may  be  said  to  extend 
from  SE.  by  E.  to  NW.  by  W.,  from  the  Taurus  by 
Sultan  Dagh  tn  Mount  Idis  forming  the  great  water- 
shed between  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Archipelago,  and  thorn  which  hll 
into  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  BUck  Sea."  (Ae- 
tearcka,  &c  vol.  i.  p.  105.)  As  to  the  Dindyinnin 
of  Pessinus,  see  Pessihus.  [G.  L.] 

DINIA  {Digne),  a  town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 
Pliny  (Hi.  4)  says  that  the  Avantici  and  Bodiontici 
were  added  by  the  emperor  Galba  to  the  list  (for- 
mula) of  the  people  of  Narbonensis,  and  he  mentions 
Dinia  as  their  capital,  or  he  may  mean  the  capital 
of  the  Bodiontici  only,  though  he  has  ill  expre3.sed 
himself,  if  that  Is  his  meaning.  The  name  of  Dinia 
does  not  occur  in  the  Itins. ;  but  as  Digne,  now  in 
the  department  of  the  Baua  Alpes,  became  the 
chief  place  of  a  diocese,  its  identity  with  Dinia  is 
easily  made  out  In  the  Notitia  of  the  provinces  of 
Galba,"CiTitasDiniensium'' occurs.  Ptolemy  (ii.  10. 
§  19)  makes  Dinia  (Aivfa)  the  chief  phice  of  the 
Sentii,  which  is  either  an  error,  or  some  change  had 
been  made  between  the  time  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
and  the  ATsntici  and  Bodiontici  were  included  in  the 
territory  of  the  Sentii.  [G.  L.] 

DINIAE,  a  phice  in  Phrygia,  through  which  the 
Roman  consul  Cn.  Manlins  inarched  in  his  Galatian 
expedition.  (Liv.  xxxriiL  15.)  He  came  to  the 
phtin  of  Metropolis  [Mstrofoutaml'S  Campos], 
and  on  the  following  day  to  Diniae.  From  Diniae 
he  marched  to  Synnada;  but  there  is  no  indication 
of  the  length  of  the  march  from  Diniae  to  Synnad-t. 
Hamilton  observes  that  Strabo  (p.  663),  in  a  passage 
where  "  he  describes  the  great  line  of  commnm'caUon 
between  Ephesns  and  Mazaca,  places  Metropolis 
(clearly  the  same  as  that  alluded  to  by  Livy)  be- 
tween Apamea  and  Chelidonil,  probably  the  same 
place  as  the  Diniae  of  the  historian."  (^Rcaearchet, 
&c.  vol.  ii.  p.  179.)  Hamilton  concludes  that  tlie 
plain  of  SUzhanli  represents  the  Metropoliunus 
Campus;  "  both  from  the  narrative  of  Uvy  and  its 
being  on  the  great  line  of  traffic."  This  seems  a 
very  probable  conclusion.  Ha  also  thinks  that  Afinn 
Kara  Biuar  is  the  representative  of  Synnada;  and 
if  he  is  right  in  these  conclusions,  the  position  of 
Diniae  is  fixed  within  certain  limits,  though  the 
niapji  do  not  show  any  name  that  corresponds  to  it. 
It  is  generally  iigreed  that  the  words  vo)  XtKite- 
rioM"  in  Stnibo  (p.  663)  are  corrupt ;  but  it  is  donbtfnl 
if  Livy's  Diniae  is  concealed  under  it.  Cramer  (^Asia 
Afinor,-rol.n.  p.  30)  and  Grosknrd(rrans/.  S<roAo, 
vol.  iii.  p.  63)  have  some  remarks  on  this  reading. 
Palmeiius  proposed  Kal  tiXo/ai^lm,  against  which 
Cramer's  objection  is  insufficient.  [G.  L.] 

DINOGETIA,  DINIGUTTIA,  DIBIGOTHIA 
(Aii'o7tTf  lo),  a  town  on  the  Danube  in  Moesia,  nearly 
opposite  the  point  where  the  Hierasus  (iViiM)  empties 
itself  into  the  Danube.  (Ptol.  iii.  10.  §§  2,  1 1 ;  It. 
Ant.225;Notit.  Imp.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOCAESAREIA  (A.«Keu<7<ip«a;  Eth.  AuHtoo  | 


DIODORUU. 

acptfii').  1.  A  place  in  Cappadoda  near  Kazianxns. 
According  to  Gregorins  of  Nazianxns,  it  was  a  small 
place.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (t.  6) ;  and  by 
Pliny  (ri.  3),  who  gives  no  information  about  it. 
AinswOTth,  on  his  rogid  from  Ak  Serai  to  A'ara 
ffittar,  came  to  a  place  called  Kauar  Koi,  and  be 
observes  "  that  by  its  name  and  position  it  might  be 
identified  with  Diocaesarea.'  (London  Geog.  Jonr- 
fml,  ToL  X.  p.  302.)  Some  geograplwrs  take  Ka- 
zianzus  and  Dificaeeareia  to  be  the  same  place. 

2.  A  town  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy (v.  8)  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Leake 
{Asia  Mmor,  p.  117)  supposes  that  it  may  have 
been  between  Chndiopolis  {MotW)  and  Seleucea 
(Sefc/te).  [G.  U] 

DIOCAESAREIA.    [Sbptroius.] 

DIOCLEA  (AokA^,  Ptol.  iL  16.  §  ]2 :  £tk. 
Docleatae,  Plin.  iii.  28),  a  place  in  Dalmatia,  where 
Diocletian  was  bom,  and  fnan  which  he  took  his 
name.  (AnreLVicL^pit.  54;  comp.  Eutropi  ix.  19.) 
It  was  really  called  Doclea,  but  the  rising  soldier 
changed  the  barbaric  Docles  into  the  Grecian  Diorles, 
which,  after  his  assmnption  of  the  purple,  was  La- 
tinised into  Diocletianus.  The  surrotmding  district 
bore  the  same  name.  (Const.  Porph.  ck  Adm,  lap. 
c.  xxxT.)  The  town  continued  to  be  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance  till  the  Turkish  iirrasion.  The 
mitts  of  it  are  found  at  the  delta  formed  by  tbe 
tmion  of  the  rivens  ZeUa  and  iforofa  la  ifonle- 
negro.  (Scbafarik,  Sloe.  Alt  vol.  ii.  pp.  239,  249, 
272-275.)  [E.  B.J.] 

DIOCLEIA  (AiwXffa),  as  the  name  is  said  to  be 
written  in  one  MS.  of  Ptolemy,  thongh  the  ctmunon 
reading  is  Dovela ;  but  in  one  at  least  of  the  old  Latin 
editions  of  Ptolemy,  it  is  Dioclia  (v.  2).  Diocleia  is 
a  town  of  Phrygia  Magna,  mentiraied  by  Hierodes. 
There  are  no  means  of  fixing  its  position  except  what 
Ptolemy  offers.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  tbe 
place  is  represented  by  some  rains  at  the  passage  of 
the  Purtek,  between  Kutahiyah  and  In-oghi ;  bnt 
this  is  only  a  guess.  [G.  L.] 

DIOCLETlANCyPOLIS  (AioitX>rrio»oOToA«, 
Procop.  Aed.iy.  3),  a  town  in  Thrace,  which  the 
Antoninc  Itinerary  phces  between  Ede.>sa  and  Tbes- 
salonica.  Hiert>cles  mentions  another  place  of  this 
name  near  Philippopolis.  Tbe  site  of  neither  of 
these  lias  as  yet  been  made  oot  [E.  B.  J.] 

DIODO'RI  INSULA  (AioWpou  r^at),  an  ishind 
situated  in  the  narrow  straits  of  the  Red  Sea,  which 
is  stated  by  Arrian,  in  his  Periplus  of  the  Red  Sea 
(pp.  3,  14,  ap.  Hudson),  to  be  60  stadia  in  width  at 
its  month.  The  channel  between  it  and  the  main- 
land was  fordable.  Its  modern  name  is  Perim. 
The  straits  and  island  are  thns  described  by  Com- 
mander Moresby  (Sailiiig  Directions  for  the  Red 
Sea,  pp.  1,  2):  "  The  etnita  ol RA-d- Haxleb  are 
14)  miles  wide  at  the  entrance,  between  Bab-el- 
Mandeb  Cape  and  the  opposite  point  or  vdcanie 
peak,  called  JUihd  Seajam.  Near  the  fbrmer  cape 
is  Perim  Island,  which  divides  the  two  straits  at  tin 
entrance,  the  larger  being  about  11  miles  wide. 
Perim  is  a  large  rocky  island,  about  4)  miles  long 
by  2  broad,  rising  230  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  without  fresh  water  or  inhabitants.  Tbe 
narrowest  part  of  the  little  strait  is  nearlr  one  and 
a  half  mile  wide."  [G.  W.] 

DIODO'RUM,  a  town  in  Gallia,  placed  by  the  An- 
toninc Itin.  on  the  road  from  Rotomagns  (Awen)  to 
Lutetia(/'iirM).  It  lies  between  Durocasses  (i>re«r) 
and  Paris,  22  Gallic  leagues  from  Drtux,  ai>d  1 5 
from  Paris.  The  place  was  on  a  stream,  as  we  may 
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inrcr  Frnm  the  terminition  ditp;  the  first  part  of  the 
name  raaj  be  mnother  form  of  Diro,  as  in  DiTodumm. 
Some  geographers  make  the  place  Davron.  D^Anrille 
^xsA  an  Jouare  TtOLT  PotUchartram.  [G.  L.] 

DIOIJNUUi^I,  a  place  in  Gallia.  The  Table  gives 
a  road  from  Burdigala  (^Bordeaux')  through  Agic- 
num  to  Diolindam.  Aginnum  is  Agen ;  and  the 
next  station  is  Excisum,  13  Gallic  leagues  from 
Agen.  Diolindiim  is  21  Gallic  leagues  from  Kxcisum. 
Diolindam  is  a  doubtful  position ;  but  La  Linde  on 
the  Dordoffne,  proposed  by  D'Anville,  seems  to  be 
a  probable  site.  [0.  L.] 

DIOMEDEAE  INSULAE  (ai  Au>irliStuu  rrjaoi), 

a  gioup  of  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Apnlia, 

now  called  Isolk  di  Trbmtti:   they  are  distant 

about  IS  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  coast, 

and   IS  from  the  month  of  the  river  Frento  {For- 

tore).     Their  ancient  name  was  derived  from  the 

lej^nd  which  represented  them  as  the  scene  of  the 

tiansformation  of  the  companions  of  Diomed  into 

bittls;  a  spedes  of  large  sea-fowl  by  which  they  were 

inhabited  (called  by  Pliny  Cataractes  —  apparently 

a  kind  of  diver)  were  supposed  to  be  the  desrendanbi 

of  these  Greek  sailors,  and  were  said  to  display  a 

marked  partiality  for  all  visiton  of  Hellenic  ex- 

tnctim.    (Strab.  vi.  p.  284;  Lycophr.  Alex.  594 

— 609:  Psend-Arist  d»  Mirab.  §  79;  Anton.  Lib. 

37  ;  Steph.  B.  :  v. ;  Ovid,  Mat.  ziv.  482 — 509 ; 

Plin.  z.  44.  s.  61 ;  Ael.  B.A.  i.  1 ;  Dionys.  Per.  483.) 

Ancient  authors  differ  considerably  in  regard  to  thelr 

Duraber.     Stephanos,  Lycophron,  and  the  mytho- 

graphers,  as  well  as  Aelian  and  Dionysius,  mention 

only  one  island,  which  they  call  ^lontfitM  iniaot; 

Strabo  says  there  are  two,  one  of  which  is  inhabited, 

the  other  not;  PImy  (iii.  26.  s.  30)  calls  the  larger 

island  "  Diomedia  insula,"  and  adds  that  there  is 

another  of  the  same  name,  but  called  by  some  Teu- 

tria;  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §  80)  says  there  are  five,  but 

without  giving  their  names.     The  real  number  is 

three  isUuids,  besides  some  mere  rocks ;  they  are 

now  called  S.  Domemeo,  S.  Nicola,  and  Caprara : 

these  three  lie  close  together,  while  the  small  iskind  of 

Pitaiota  (distant  1 1  geog.  miles  to  the  NE.)  is  not 

now  reckoned  to  belong  to  the  group,  but  may  perhaps 

be  the  Tentria  of  Pliny.     The  island  of  5.  Domenico 

is  much  the  largest  of  the  three,  and  is  evidently  the 

Diomedia  Insula  of  the  ancients,  where  a  shrine  of 

that  hero  and  bis  tomb  were  shown,  together  with  a 

grove  of  plane  trees,  said  to  be  the  first  introduced 

into  Italy.     (Plin.  zii.  3.)     But  the  same  ishuid  was 

also  known  by  the  name  of  Tkimkrdb,  probably  its 

Temacular  or  native  name,  from  whence  comes  the 

modem  appellation  of  TrtmiH,  now  applied  to  the 

whole  group.     We  learn  from  Tacitus  that  Augustus 

selected  it  for  the  place  of  exile  of  his  daughter 

Julia.     (Tac  Am.  iv.  71.)     The  name  is  already 

written  "  Tremetis  "  by  the  Geographer  of  Bavenna 

in   the   Bth   century,     (Anon.  Kavenn.  v,  25,  ed. 

GronoT.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DIONrSlA.     [Crambcsa.] 

DION  YSIADES  (A«»w«a«j,  Died.  v.  75>  small 

islands  which  lie  off  the  coast  of  Crete  to  the  NE. 

The  position  is  fixed  by  the  Ooast-describer  at  120 

stadia  from   Sammoninm  (^SUtdiatm.)     The  Peu- 

tinger  Table  places  at  the  £.  of  the  N.  extremity  of 

Crete,  an  island  with  the  nnfinislied  name  of  Dion. 

.   .    .    This  most  be  one  of  this  group  of  islands, 

which  now  are  called  DHonyrimUu:    See  the  map 

in  Pashley's  TraveU.  (HBck,  Arete,  vol.  i.  pp.  428, 

41!).)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DIOXYSO'POLIS  (Aior^av  ii6Ka:  Jith-Aion- 
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(rairoA(<Ti)t),  a  city  of  Phrygia.  The  Ethnic  name 
occurs  on  medals,  and  in  a  letter  of  tL  Cicero  to  his 
brother  Quintus  (otf  Q.  Fr.  i.  2),  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  people  of  Dionysopolis  being  very  hostile  to 
Quintus,  which  must  have  been  for  something  that 
Quintus  did  during  his  praetorehip  of  Asia.  Pliny 
(v.  29)  places  the  DionysopoUtae  in  the  conrentos  of 
Apamea,  which  is  all  that  we  know  of  their  poedtion. 
We  may  infer  from  the  coin  that  the  place  was  on 
the  Maeander,  or  near  it.  Stephanas  (>.  r.)  says 
that  it  was  fotmded  by  Attalus  and  Eumenes. 
Stephantis  mentions  another  Dionysopolis  in  Pontus, 
originally  called  Cruni,  and  he  quotes  two  verses  of 
Scymnus  about  it.  [G.  L.] 


COIN   OF   DIONTSOPOLIS  tH   PHRYGIA. 

DIONYSOPOLIS  INDIAE.     [Naoara.] 

DIONYSOPOLIS  MOESIAE.     [CRtjui.l 

DIO'POLIS.     [Cabira.] 

DIOSCORIDIS  INSULA  (AmrHoplSovs  vqvof, 
Ptol.  viii.  22.  §  17;  Arrian,  Peripl.  Mar.  Erythr. 
p.  16;  Steph.  B.  a.  v.  Aio^irovpiar),  an  island  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  of  considerable  importance  as  an 
emporium  in  ancient  times.  It  lay  between  the 
Syagrus  Promontorium  (Cape  Fttrtiuh)  in  Arabia, 
and  Aromata  Promontorium  {Cape  Guarda/m),  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Airica,  somewhat  nearer  to  the 
former,  according  to  Arrian,  which  is  very  far  from 
the  truth,  if  the  Dioscoridis  be  rightly  identified  with 
Socotorra,  which  is  200  miles  distant  from  the 
Arabian  coast,  and  1 10  from  the  NE.  promontory  of 
Afirica.  It  is  described  by  Arrian  as  very  extensive, 
but  desert  and  exceedingly  moist,  abounding  in 
rivers  tenanted  by  crocodiles,  many  vipers,  and  huge 
lizards,  whcse  flesh  was  edible,  and  their  grease 
when  melted  was  used  as  a  substitute  for  <nl.  It 
produced  neither  vines  nor  com.  It  had  bat  few 
inhabitants,  who  occupied  the  north  side  of  the  island 
towards  the  Arabian  peninsula.  It  was  a  mixed 
population,  compceed  of  Arabs,  Indians,  and  Greeks, 
attracted  thither  by  commercial  enterprise.  The 
island  produced  various  species  of  tortoises,  particu- 
larly a  kind  distinguished  for  the  size  and  thickness 
and  hardness  of  its  shell,  from  which  were  made  boxes, 
writing  tablets,  and  other  ntensils,  which  were  the 
chief  exports  of  the  island.  It  produced  also  the 
vegetable  dye  called  Indicum,  or  dragon's  blood.  It 
was  subject  to  the  king  of  the  frankincense  country 
in  Arabia,  by  whom  it  was  garrisoned,  and  farmed 
out  for  mercantile  purposes.  Thus  far  Anian. 
Pliny's  notice  is  very  brief.  He  calls  it  a  celebrated 
island  in  the  Azanian  sea,  so  named  from  Azania  or 
Barharia,  now  Ajan,  south  of  Somauii  on  the  African 
mainland,  and  states  its  distance  from  the  Syagrus 
Promontorium  to  be  280  miles  (vi.  28.  s.  32).  It 
is  still  tributary  to  the  Arabians.  [6.  W.] 

DIOSCU'RLAS(Aio<nca>plat,8teph.B.;PtoLT.10; 
Isid.  Or^.  zvi. ;  Auxnroupd,  ScyL  ^  22),  one  of  the 
numerous  colonies  of  Miletus,  at  the  K.  extremity  of 
the  Eiixue  (Arrian,  PtripL  pp.  10,  18)  on  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Anthemns,  to  tlie  N.  of  Colchis 
(Plin.  >i,  9).    It  VIS  ntuated  100  M.P.  (Plin.  L  c.) 
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or  790  stiidii  to  the  M\V.  of  tlw  Phisii,  and  3S60 
sUdi*  from  Trapeziu  (Arrian,  L  &).  Tht  wild 
tribes  of  the  interior,  whose  barUurwu  idiom  was 
tuiintelligible  to  one  another,  made  thia  their  great 
trading  place.  The  Greeks  were  so  aatonished  at 
the  multiplidtj  of  languages  which  thej  encoon- 
tcred,  and  the  want  of  akilful  interpreters  was  so 
atronglf  felt,  that  some  asserted  that  70  different 
toiiKues  were  spoken  in  the  market  of  Dioscnrias. 
(Strab.  zi.  p.  497.)  Timosthenes,  the  historian,  bad 
exaggerated  the  amoant  to  SCO,  but  Pliny  (tc), 
who  quotes  him,  contenta  himself  by  saying  that  the 
traders  required  130  interpreters.  (Cooip.  Gibbon, 
Tol.  IT.  p.  102.)  In  B.  c.  66,  when  Hit^riilates  was 
compelled  to  plunge  into  the  heart  of  Colchis  from 
tUn  pursuit  of  Pompeius,  he  crossed  the  Pbasis  and 
took  np  his  winter  quarters  at  Dioscarias,  where  he 
collected  additional  troops  sod  asmall  6eet.  (Appian, 
Mitkr.  101.)  Upon  or  near  the  spot  to  which  the 
twin  sons  of  I.edi»  gave  their  name  (Mela,  L  19. 
§  5  ;  comp.  Amm.  Marc  xdl  8.  §  24)  the  Romans 
built  SsBASToroLis  (Steph.  B. ;  Procop.  B.G.  iv.  4), 
which  was  deserted  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (L  c.)  but 
was  afterwards  garrisoned  by  Justinisn  (I'rocop. 
Atd.  UL  7).  The  Sotebiopous  (Const  Porph. 
de  Adm.  Imp.  c  4S)  of  later  times  has  been  identi- 
fied with  it.  The  position  of  this  place  must  be 
looked  for  near  the  roadstead  of  Itkiiria,  Chardin 
(TVav.  pLi.  pp.77,  108)  described  the  coast  as  un- 
inhabited except  by  the  Uengrelians,  who  come  to 
traffic  00  the  same  spot  as  their  Colchian  anoeston, 
and  set  op  their  tents  at  booths  of  boughs.  For  a 
curiiHis  coin  of  Dioscunas,  which,  from  liie  antiquity 
of  its  workmanship,  is  inferred  to  be  older  than  the 
age  of  Uithridates,  see  Basche,  vol.  ii.  pt  i.  p. 
3ia  [E.B.J.] 

DIOS  HI£RON  (Aiit  'I«p(ir:  EA.  Aio<ri<p<Ti)s), 
a  small  place  in  Ionia  between  Lebedns  and  Colophon. 
Stephanns  B.  («.  r.)  cites  Phlegon  as  his  authority 
fir  the  Ethnic  name.  The  poeitioa  which  Stephanus 
assigns  to  the  place,  se«ns  to  agree  with  the  narra- 
tire  in  Thocydides  (viii.  S9),  where  it  is  mentioned. 
Arandell  (^Ditoonriet,  &c.  roL  i.  p.  36)  says  that 
the  name  of  the  rivor  Cayster  occurs  on  the  medals 
of  Dies  Hierao,  fWrni  which  he  concludes  that  it  was 
not  Toy  Ut  from  the  river.  It  is  possible  that 
there  was  another  town  of  the  name  in  Lydia  and 
«D  the  C-aystcr.  PUoy  (v.  29)  makes  the  Dios- 
hieritas  belong  to  the  soiiTentaa  of  £pfaesus ;  and 
Ptolemy  (t.  3)  places  it  high  np  the  valley  of  the 
Cayster,  if  we  can  trust  his  numbien.  The  epigraph 
OD  the  coins  i«  AioaitpuTtn.  [G.  L.] 

DlO'SPOLIS  MAGN'A.  [Thebab.] 
DIO'SPOLIS  PABVA.  There  were  two  cities 
in  Kgvpt  bearing  the  appellatiiw  of  the  Lesser  Town 
of  Ammon-Zeus.  1.  In  the  Tbebaid,  Ut.  26°  3' 
K.  (Ai<aws\it  4  M^P^  Strab.  xviii.  p.  814;  PtoL 
IT.  .V  §  67;  DiospolLs,  It.  Anionin.  p.  159;  Joris 
Oppidum,  Plia  t.  9.  s.  Ift),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Xumos  Dioepolites.  The  Lesser  Diopolis  was  seated 
«n  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  oppoc^iie  to  Chenobos- 
cium,  and  nearly  midway  between  Abvdos  and  Ten 
tvra.  Pococke"(rrarti,  toL  i.  p.  140),  D'AuTiUe 
{Mrtoin  titr  fE^vple.  p  186).  and  Cbampoliiun 
(i'K(ipplf.  vol.  L  238)  identify  this  town  with  the 
nuV.eru  village  of  How  or  ^u.  lmincdia:ely  below 
l>iik<[kili$  be^n  the  canal  or  ancient  branch  of  the 
NMe, —  the  Batr^utn/,  or  Kiver  of  Ja-cj.h,  which 
fl-iws  between  the  Xile  and  the  Libvan  hiii:.  to  the 
eiitraw-e  of  the  Arsi:i<>ite  X<»iie  (fl-i-\nmm\ 

3.  The  modem  LyiJa  (&nsb.  xviii.  i>-  8t'2)  w.is 
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seated  in  the  marslies  of  the  Delta,  cast  of  the  Fkat- 
nitic  arm  of  the  Nile.  It  was  sn  inctaisiderable  plm, 
and  is  mentioned  only  by  Strabo.  [W.  B.  D.] 

DlO'SPOLIS (AuJffwoAij).  l.InBithynia.  [Dii.] 
2.  In  Lydia.  (Steph.  B.  s. «.)  [G.  L  ] 

DlO'SPOLIS  {AUawoKa),  the  classical  name  d 
Lyoda,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  situated  in 
the  great  plain  of  Sharon,  which  is  probably  i<lei>- 
tical  with  the  Sarona  of  the  Acts  (ix.  Sa).  iriik 
which  Lydds  is  juned.  Built  by  Shsmed,  the  lic- 
sccndant  of  Benjamin  (1  Cknm.  viii.  IS),  it  ns 
recovered  by  that  tribe  after  the  captirity  (Xtim. 
xi.  35).  and  is  noted  in  the  New  Testament  hittoiy 
for  the  healing  of  Eneas  by  St.  Peter.  (AeU,  ii. 
32—35.)  It  was  taken  and  destroyed  bv  the  jr>- 
consul  Cestius  Gallns  on  his  march  to  jeiastkm, 
cir.  A.  D.  65.  (Joseph.  B.J.U.  19.  s.  1.)  Sk 
Jerome  mentions  the  fact  of  the  change  of  nsait 
("  Lyddain  versam  in  Diospolin,"  Epit.  PaMlat),iiii 
it  is  assumed  by  him  and  Eusebios  as  sn  impoctiat 
ge<^raphical  terminus  in  the  Ouomastkui.  In  ilie 
Christian  annals  of  the  middle  ages  it  is  ia»«»d 
as  the  burial  pUce  of  the  head  crif  St.  George,  md 
the  town  is  designsted  by  his  name  in  the  Chnnida 
of  the  Crusades,  and  jomed  with  Bamleh,  from  viiich 
it  is  not  more  than  two  miles  distant  on  the  Mcth. 
It  has  retained  its  ancient  name  throogboat,  ra- 
changed,  among  the  natives,  and  is  now  known  only 
as  Lydd.  It  is  a  considerable  villa^,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  palm  trees,  and  still  shows  Urge  traces  of 
the  Crusaders'  cathedral  of  SL  George.  It  has  beta 
an  episcopal  see  from  very  early  times,  and  a  sjiud 
of  the  bishops  of  Palestine  was  held  there  a.  a  415, 
in  which  the  heresiarch  Pelagios  coutrived,  by  mis- 
representstion,  to  procnrs  Ids  acquittal  ban  the 
charge  of  heresy.  (Williams,  BoU/  CiUf,  vol.  L  p. 
263,  foU.;  see  Robinson,  Bib.  Ret.  roL  iii  pp49 
—55.)  [G.  W.] 

DIPAEA  (Aiwam:  £(A.Anrat(vtX  a  townof  Ar- 
cadia in  the  district  Maenalia,  throogb  whose  taritmy 
the  river  Uelisson  flawed.  Its  inhatdtaDts  remond 
to  Megalopolis  on  the  foundation  of  the  latter  citT. 
It  is  frequently  mentioned  on  account  of  a  batth 
fought  in  its  neighbomhood  between  the  Landss- 
monians  and  all  the  Arcadians  except  the  Msati- 
neisns,  eometune  between  b.  c.  479  and  464.  (Paul, 
iii.  1 1.  §  7,  viiL  8.  §  6,  27.  §  3,  30.  §.  I,  45.  §  2; 
Merod.  ix.  35.)  Leake  soppoees  that  the  ruins  near 
Datia  represent  Dipaea;  but  since  Pansanias  does 
not  mention  Dipaea  in  his  desoriptioB  of  Msmslis, 
although  be  notices  evcfy  insigni6cant  {Jace,  Bi» 
remarks  that  it  is  improbable  that  Paosanias  sboald 
have  passed  over  Dipaea,  if  these  ruins  really  bdoi; 
to  the  latter,  since  they  are  still  very  coosideiaUe. 
Koes  regards  them  as  the  remains  of  Uaeoalas. 
(Leske,  Uorta,  voL  ii.  p.  52;  Boss,  Seue»  imPt- 
iopcmta,  vol.  i.  p,  1 18.) 

DIPOENA.    [Abcadia,  p.  19S,  Xa  IS.] 

DIRCE.     [TaxBAK.] 

DIKPHE,  DIKPHYS,  or  DIBPHOSSCS.   [Ec- 

BOKA.] 

DISCELADOS  (Mela,  iL  7.  §  13),  an  island  lyia; 
off  the  coast  of  lUyiicam ;  it  till  ts  the  Ncntscfcs- 
nian  branch  of  the  Servian.  Sbves,  and  is  »»  calkd 
ir/t(,  or,  in  Italian.  JVeMa.  (Schabrik,  5Isr.  .iJL 
vol.  iL  f.  267.)  [E.B.J.] 

DITATTILM  (Airralnsr)  is  ens  rf  the  dti« 
of  the  Seqnani.  in  Gallia,  which  pjolemy  n«slii»s 
(ii.  9):  and  he  pbces  it  befiire  VeoBtio  (&m(mX 
I  here  is  nothing  to  .-Jjoir  the  site,  exope  Ptui«i!>  » 
loailion,  *hi«h  U  ude*.     D'AanOe  ihmks  Uul 
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Ditattiam  m»j  b«  a  place  called  Cili,  where  there 
are  t>ome  remains,  not  far  from  Paaavant.  Some 
(reo^raphers  place  Ditattiam. at  Sole  on  the  Douht; 
others  again  identify  Ditattiam  with  the  rains  on 
the  hill  of  Vieux  Sturre,  aboat  a  league  SW.  of 
Seurre.  AH  thia  is  mere  gnes,  and  a  sample  of 
trifling;  for  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  determine  the 
qnetition.  [6.  L.] 

DITTANI.    [Ckltibbwa]. 

DIUIL  1.  (Autv:  Elh.  Aitit,  Steph.  B.;  ScjL 
p.  26 ;  Strab.  m.  p.  330),  a  city  which,  thongh  not 
UiTs^e  (^wiXta/m,  Tbnc.  ir.  78),  was  consid«ied  as 
one  of  the  leading  towns  of  Macedonia,  and  the  great 
bulwark  of  its  maritime  fnmtier  to  the  S.  Btasidaa 
was  conducted  to  this  place,  which  is  described  as 
being  in  the  territories  ol  Perdiccas,  bj  his  Perrfaae- 
biau  gnides,  over  the  pass  of  Mt.  OlTmpns.  It  snf- 
fened  considerably  daring  the  Social  War  fiom  an 
incursion  of  the  AetoUaos,  nnder  their  strategos 
Seopas,  who  razed  the  walls,  and  almost  demolished 
the  city  itself  (Polyb.  iv.  28) ;  an  outrage  which 
Philip  and  the  Macedonians  afterwards  amply 
avenged  by  their  attack  on  the  Aetolian  capital 
(Polyb.  T.  9).  In  the  war  against  Perseus  Dinm  had, 
it  appears,  completely  recovered  from  that  disaster; 
for  in  B.  c.  169  it  was  occupied  by  Perseus,  who  un- 
accountably abandoned  his  strong  position  on  the 
approach  of  the  consul.  Q.  Marrins  Philippus,  how . 
ever,  remained  there  only  a  short  time;  and  Perseus 
letamed  to  Dium,  after  having  lepaired  the  damage 
which  the  walla  of  the  city  had  received  from  the 
Bomans.  (Lir.  xliv.  7.)  At  a  kter  period  it  became 
a  Roman  colony.  (Phn.  iv.  10;  PtoL  iii.  IS.  §  15.) 
Leake  (ATorCAem  Grteee,  voL  iii  pp.  408,  fcdl.)  has 
discovered  the  site  near  Malathria,  in  a  position 
which  agrees  with  the  statements  of  the  Itineraries 
{/tin.  AhIoh.;  PaU.  Tab.),  and  Pansaniaa  (iz.  30. 
§8).  In  the  space  between  the  village  and  the 
sources  of  the  Baphtrus  be  found  some  remains  of 
a  stadium  and  theatre;  the  stone-work  which  formed 
the  seats  and  superstractnre  of  these  monuments  no 
longer  exists,  except  two  or  three  squared  masses 
outside  the  theatre.  The  original  form  and  dimen- 
sions are  sufficiently  preserved  to  show  that  the 
stadium  was  equal  m  length  to  the  other  buildings 
of  that  kind  in  Greece,  and  tliat  the  theatre  was 
about  250  feet  in  diameter.  Below  the  theatre,  on 
the  edge  of  the  water,  are  the  ftondations  of  a  large 
building,  and  a  detached  stone  which  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  a  flight  of  steps.  Some  foundations  of 
the  walls  of  the  city  can  be  just  seen,  and  one  se- 
pulchral "stele"  was  found.  Dium,  though  situated 
in  a  most  anhealthy  spot,  was  noted  for  its  splendid 
buildings  and  the  multitude  of  its  statues.  (Liv.  ilc.) 
Without  the  town  was  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius 
from  which  Dium  received  its  name,  and  here  were 
celebrated  the  public  games  called  Olympia  instituted 
by  Archclans.  (Died.  xvii.  16;  Steph.  B.  ».  t>.  Aim.) 
The  theatre  and  stadium  served  doubtlessly  for  that 
celebration.  Alexander  placed  here  the  groap  of 
2S  chieftains  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Granicns, — 
the  work  of  Lysippns.  (Arrian,  Anab.  i.  16.)  Q. 
Metellua,  after  his  victory  over  the  Psendo-Philip, 
tnmtferred  this  "  chef  d'oeuvre"  ("'  turmn  statuarum 
equestrium,"  Veil.  i.  II)  to  Borne.  Coins  of  Uie 
"  Colonia"  of  Dinm  are  extant,  usually  with  the 
type  of  a  standing  Pallas.     (Eckhel,  vol  ii.  p.  70.) 

3.  A  city  m  the  peninsula  of  Acte  (Herod,  vii.  32 ; 
Thuc.  iv.  109;  Strab.  vii.  p.  331),  which  Scylax, 
coasting  firoin  Torone,  put  before  Thyssng  and 
eieraiae.    The  statements  of  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
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dides  difo  from  that  of  the  Periplos,  aa  tbey  tend  to 
place  Dinm  on  the  N.  coast  But  as  they  all  agree 
in  showing  that  it  was  the  nearest  town  to  the 
isthmus, — in  which  Strabo  concurs, — it  is  very 
possible  that  Dium  was  neither  on  the  N.  nor  8.  shore 
of  the  peninsula,  but  on  the  W.;  periiaps  the  pro- 
montory of  Pla^,  in  the  Gulf  of  Eriuo.  (Leake, 
Northtm  Grttce,  vol.  iii.  p.  151.)         [E.  B.  J.] 

DIUM  (AloK  liKpor,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  7),  a  promon- 
tory of  Crete  on  the  N.  coast,  where  the  island  has 
its  greatest  breadth.  Pliny  (iv.  20)  speaks  of  an 
inland  tovm  of  this  name  (comp.  Euseb.  Praep.  Ee. 
▼.  31),  which  probably,  however,  was  idtnated  in 
the  neighboturhood  of  this  headland,  which  is  now 
called  K<tvo  Stmero  (HSck,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  394, 
398).  [E.  B.  J.] 

DIUM  (Aioi'),  a  town  in  the  KW.of  Enboea  near 
the  promontory  Cenaeum,  from  which  Canae  in 
Aeolis  is  said  to  have  been  a  colony.  Dium  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  538 ;  Strab.  z.  p.  446 ; 
Plin.  iv.  12;  Ptol.  iii.  15.  §  25.) 

DIUR  (Aioiip),  the  name  given  by  Ptolemy  (iv.  I 
§  12)  to  one  of  the  branch  chains  of  the  Atlas 
system  of  mountains,  in  Manretania  Tlngitana;  it 
appeare  to  be  the  range  which  runs  KW.  iiimi  abont 
the  sonrces  of  the  river  Malva  to  the  Straits,  Pto- 
lemy (iv.  1.  §  3)  mentions  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
having  its  mouth  close  to  Mons  Soils,  probably  the 
Wad-el-Gond.  [P.  S.] 

DIVA  (Alouo:  the  Dee),  a  river  in  North  Bri- 
tain, mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  &lUng  into  the  Ger- 
manic Ocean,  between  the  promontory  of  the  Texalae 
(Kinnaird  Head)  and  the  aeatuary  of  the  Tava 
(Touoi).  [R.G.L.] 

DIVITIA  (Deufe),  a  fort  opposite  to  Colonia 
Agrippina  (^Cologne),  which  was  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  bridge  across  the  Rhine, 
and  was  occupied  by  a  permanent  garrison  (milHet 
Dtvitientet ;  Amm.  Mare.  xxvi.  7,  xxvii.  1 .)  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  called  Duaia,  whence  the  modem 
name  Deutz.  [L.  S.] 

DIVODU'RUM  (AiouiSoupov:  Meb),  was  the 
capital  of  the  Mediomatrici,  a  people  of  Gallia,  whose 
territory  in  Caesar's  time  extended  to  the  Rhine 
(B.  G.  iv.  10).  It  is  the  only  town  of  the  Medio- 
matrici which  Ptolemy  mentions  (ii.  9.  §  12);  and 
it  occnn  with  this  name  in  the  Antonine  Itui.  on  the 
road  from  Treviri  (Trier,  Trhet)  to  Argentoratum 
(Sinutburg).  It  oocura  in  the  Table  in  the  form 
Divo  Duriniedio  Matricorum,  where  the  error  is  easily 
corrected.  As  is  usnal  with  Gallic  towns,  it  took 
the  name  of  the  people,  and  it  is  called  Mediomatrice 
by  Ammianus  Marcellinua  (xvii.  1).  The  modem 
name  Metz  is  from  Mettis,  a  corrupted  form  which 
came  into  use  in  the  fifth  century.  In  the  Notitia 
of  the  provinces  of  Gallia,  we  find  "  Civitas  Medio- 
matricorum  Mettis"  mentioned  after  Treviri,  the 
metropolis  of  Belgica  Prima. 

i/etk,  in  France  in  the  deportment  of  ifoteUe,  ii 
sitaatedatthe  jnnctioDof  theJfomjfaand  tiieSeille, 
from  which  circumstance  the  town  jnobably  lakes 
its  name,  for  the  first  part  of  the  word  Div<>^urum 
means  "  two."  In  A.  D.  70  the  soldiers  of  Vitellius, 
who  had  been  received  by  the  people  of  Divodnmm 
in  a  friendly  manner,  suddenly  through  fear  or  soma 
other  cause  fell  on  the  unresisting  mhabitants  and 
killed  4000  of  them.  (Tacit.  Hitt  i.  63.)  Divu- 
dnrum  was  an  important  place  on  account  of  its 
position.  Julian  after  his  victory  over  the  Alamanni 
at  Siratdmrg  sent  his  booty  to  Divodumm  for  cal'a 
keeping,    ileb  was  ruined  by  the  Buna  in  the  fifth 
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cratuy.  It  aftermuds  beome  the  capitel  of  Ans- 
tnuU,  or  of  the  kingdom  of  Mett,  u  it  was  laaMtiiiies 
called. 

The  Boman  bnildings  at  Met*  hare  dieappeared ; 
but  the  artondiuement  of  Metz  containa  mm j  Roman 
remains.  At  or  abont  SaNon,  1 )  mile  S.  of  MrJi, 
were  an  amphitheatre,  a  naumachia,  and  baths.  This 
indeed  appears  to  hare  been  the  site  of  the  old 
Komsn  town.  The  amphitlieatn  is  ssid  to  hare 
been  as  large  as  that  of  fftmes.  The  rains  of  these 
edi6ces  famished  a  large  part  of  the  materials  for 
the  citadel  and  fortifications,  which  were  added  to 
the  town  in  the  I7th  century.  The  aqaedact  that 
supplied  JfeCz  with  water,  extended  from  the 
milbi  of  the  rillaf^e  of  Gorxe  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Moselle  to  Metx,  a  distance  of  more  than  6  French 
leaj^aes.  It  broa^ht  the  water  to  the  eitf  across 
the  river.  There  still  remain  of  this  great  work  5 
arches  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle,  and  1 7  in  the 
village  of  Joug  on  the  right  bank.  The  piles  or 
foundations  in  the  rirer  hare  been  destnijred  br  the 
water.  The  masonry  of  the  aqaednct  is  very  good, 
and  covered  with  a  cement  which  is  very  well  pre- 
served wherrrer  the  aqaedact  exists.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  supplied  every  minute  a  volame  of  water 
equal  to  1050  cubic  feet.  The  arch  ander  which 
the  rood  to  Jfancy  passes  at  Joui/  is  64  feet  high,  or 
as  high  as  one  of  oar  great  viaducts.  These  arches 
supported  two  parallel  canals.  The  two  canals  to- 
gether were  11}  feet  wide.  Such  was  one  of  the 
Roman  works  in  a  town,  the  history  of  which  is 
unknown.  (GuUe  da  Vogageur,  &c,  par  Richard 
et  K.  Hocqoart.)  [G.  L] 

DI'VONA,  afterwards  Cadurci  (CoAors).  In 
Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  §  1 1)  the  name  is  written  ^mriova 
or  ^Q^icoya.  In  the  Table  the  name  is  miswritten 
Bibona.  In  the  Notitia  of  the  Gallic  prorincos  it 
appears  under  the  name  of  Civitas  Cadurcorum. 
The  name  Divona  is  in  Ausonius  {Clarae  Urbes 
Bnriig.  v.  32),  who  gives  the  etymology  of  the 
name  as  he  understood  it:  — 

"  Divona  Celtarum  lingua,  Fans  addite  Divis." 

He  means  to  say  that  Di  or  Div  means  "  God,"  and 
mm  or  on,  •'  water  "  or  "  fountain."  It  is  sud  that 
it  is  the  fountain  at  Cohort  called  "  Des  Cbartreux" 
which  gave  the  phu»  the  name  Divona.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  Cadorci,  and  there  are  four  roads  in 
the  Table  and  the  Itin.,  from  Vesunna  (^Periguaa), 
Aginnum  (^^en),  Tolosa  {Toulouse),  and  Sego- 
dunum  {Rhodet),  which  meet  at  Divona,  or  Cahors, 
in  the  department  of  Lot.  De  Valois  afiirms  that 
there  is  in  Cahors  a  place  still  called  Las  Cadurcas, 
and  it  is  farther  said  that  the  ruins  are  those  of  a 
temple  of  Diana.  The  Roman  aqueduct  at  Cahors 
was  a  great  work.  It  was  abont  19  miles  in  length, 
and  had  a  very  winding  course  through  valleys  and 
along  mountain  sides.  It  crossed  the  valley  of  Lar- 
roque-des-arcs  by  a  bridge  of  three  Here  of  arches, 
the  elevation  of  which  is  estimated  to  have  been 
nearly  180  feet  On  the  sides  of  two  ranges  of  hills 
there  are  still  some  remains  of  this  magnificent 
work,  the  dimensions  of  which  must  have  equalled, 
or  even  surpassed,  those  of  the  Pont-da-  Gard.  It  is 
said  that  it  continued  in  pretty  good  preservatioD  to 
the  end  of  the  1 4th  century.  The  aqneduct  a  ge- 
nerally «nt  in  the  rock  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  along 
which  it  is  carried.  The  channel  for  the  water  was 
constructed  of  mawnry  lined  with  cement  and  co- 
vered with  tiles,  so  that  nu  water  could  filter  through. 
It  was  a  work  worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Romans. 
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Part  of  the  wall  of  the  baths  lemains,  snd  a  poitioi 
of  a  doorway.  Some  beautiful  mosaic  work  hit 
been  discovered  on  the  sits  of  the  baths.  The  thac» 
was  of  a  semicircalar  form.  A  plan  of  this  Uxatn 
and  an  elevation  were  published  in  UAtumnit 
Lot  fat  1840.  The  fountain  Dti  Ckartntz, » 
called  because  it  was  in  the  inclosnre  of  a  cooraitrf 
this  religious  society,  the  ancient  Divona,  is  il 
abundant  source.  A  large  marble  altar  has  bta 
found  at  Cahors,  with  an  inscription  which  notr^ 
that  it  was  set  np  by  the  Civitas  CadoiconuD,  ii 
hononr  of  M.  Lucterius  Leo,  the  son  of  Lnaeriot 
Senecianus,  who  had  discharged  all  the  high  offices 
in  his  native  pUue,  and  was  priest  at  the  Ara  Aofiiiai, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Arar  and  the  Rhodaiiii. 
One  Lucterius,  a  Cadurcan,  stirred  np  the  itnlt 
against  Caesar  in  b.  c  52  (£.  G.  rii.  5,  &C.,  lil 
44),  and  tills  man  may  hare  been  ooe  of  the  bsSi;. 
At  least  he  bad  the  name,  with  a  Roman  pntfKon. 
The  authority  fur  the  remains  of  Di\-ona  is  in  tiie 
work  entitled  "  Coup  d'oeil  sar  les  monuments  liis- 
toriques  du  Lot,  par  M.  le  Baron  Cfaandnic  de  Cn. 
aannes."  from  whose  work  there  are  large  exineti 
in  the  "  Guide  da  Vqyageur,  par  Richaid  et  i. 
Hocquart*  [G.L] 

DOANAS  (i  Aodrai,  Ptol.  vii.  2.  §  7),  a  rinr 
in  India  extra  Gangem,  which  there  is  some  rasoe 
to  suppose  is  represented  by  the  pesent  Irawaiif 
or  river  of  Ara.  It  discharged  its  waters  into  *liii 
Ptolemy  calls  the  SSnns  Magnus.  It  appears,  ina 
Berghsus's  map,  that  tlie  modem  Saheit  bears  tlia 
name  of  Djaoe»  near  its  emboachure,  from  which  it 
might  be  inferred  that  this  Is  the  repreaeotatin  gf 
the  anoene  Doanas.  It  seems,  however,  moe  likely 
that  the  Salten  is  the  Dorias  of  Ptolemy  (ril  2.  |$ 
7, 1 1).  The  two  rivers  flowed  in  parallel  lines  fia> 
N.  to  S.,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  ancients  had  w 
accurate  acooant  of  them.  The  Doanas  appors  to 
have  been  about  a  decree  to  the  W.  of  the  ODfisi; 
and  the  two  streams  must  hare  really  entered  tht 
sea  in  tile  Sinus  Sabaracus  or  Gulf  of  Uartdba. 
Mannert  and  Beichard  have  both  snppcoed  that  th^ 
were  rivers  of  the  Chersonesns  Anrea.  [V.] 

DOBEltUS  (A((«D(»i,  Steph.  B.;  A«So(»J,  ^ 
tofot,  AoMiipot),  a  Paeonian  town  or  district,  vhich 
Sitalces  reached  alter  crossing  Cercine,  and  when 
many  troops  and  additional  volunteers  reached  hin, 
making  up  his  full  toUl.  (Thuc.  ii  98,  lOft) 
Hierocles  names  Diaboroe  next  to  Idomene  amooj; 
the  towns  of  the  Consular  Macedonia  nnder  the 
Byzantine  empire;  this,  coupled  with  the  staleioeBt 
of  Ptolemy  (iiL  13.  8.  §  28)  that  it  belonged  to  the 
Aestraei,  would  seem  to  show  that  D(j>erus  was  nesr 
the  modem  Doffhirdn, 

The  DoBERKS  (A<S«i)(i«»,  Doberi,  Plin.  ir.  10) 
are  described  by  Herodotus  (\-ii.  1 13)  ss  udubitinj, 
with  the  PaeopUe,  the  conntry  to  the  N.  of  Ut 
Pangaeum, — these  bemg  precisely  the  tribes  whoa 
he  bid  before  associated  with  the  mhabitaats  of  the 
Lake  Pnsias  (v.  16).  Their  poeitian  mast,  there- 
fore, be  sought  to  the  E.  of  the  Strymon :  they  shiral 
Ml  Pangaeum  with  the  Paeonians  and  Pierians,  and 
dwelt  probably  on  the  N.  side,  where,  in  the  time  J 
the  Boman  empire,  there  was  a  *"  mutalio,"  or  pU» 
for  changing  horses,  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  called  Do- 
MER08.  between  Amphipolis  and  Philippi,  13  Jl.  P. 
from  the  former  and  IS  AL  P.  from  the  latter.  (/<* 
BicrosoL;  comp.  Tafel,  de  Via  Egnat.  p.  l"-) 
(Leake,  Korthtra  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  212.  444, 
467.)  [13.  J.] 

DOBU'NI  (AoSowoOi  »  V^V^  ""  Bf''»i"'  ""^ 
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DOCIDAVA. 
tioned  by  Ptolemy  tvice:  firet  (ii.  3.  §  25),  as  Wiip; 
contennmoiu  to  the  east  with  the  Siluns,  mid  as 
having  Corineum  (Cir«n«f«er)  for  their  dty;  next 
(ii.  3.  §  28),  as  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Belgae, 
one  of  whose  towns  was  the  Hot  Springt  (^VSara 
&tpit£)  ^  Bath  This  places  them  In  Gloace$ttr- 
thire.  Tlie  Bodnni  of  Dion  Cassias  are  generally, 
and  reasonably,  believed  to  be  the  Dobooi,  under 
another  form  (Is.  20).  [RG.L.] 

DOCIDAVA  (AoitJfcBO,  Ptol.iii.  8.  §  6),  a  town 
of  Dacia,  which  some  hare  identified  wlih  Debrtzin, 
and  others  with  Thoroiako.  (Comp.  Snlzer,  G» 
ichiehtt  Daciau,  toI.  i.  pp.  179,  192.)  [E.B.  J.] 
DOCI'HIA  or  DOCIBIEIUM  (Aoicf/ua,  Ao«(- 
finor  :  £th.  Aoxifuis').  Stephanns  («.  r.)  ob- 
serves that  Docimeus  is  the  correct  Ethnic  form,  but 
Dodmenos  (^&OKiiui»is)  was  the  form  in  use.  It 
was  a  city  of  Phiygia,  where  there  were  marble 
quarries.  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  SvtvoSo.)  Stnibo 
(p.  577)  places  Docimia  somewhere  about  Synnada: 
he  calls  it  a  village,  and  says  that  "  there  is  there  a 
quarry  of  Synnodic  stone,  as  the  Konmna  call  it,  but 
the  people  of  the  country  call  i'  Dodmites  and  Do- 
cimaea;  the  quany  at  first  yielded  only  small  pieces 
of  the  stone,  but  owing  to  the  present  expenditure  of 
the  Bomans  large  columns  of  one  piece  are  taken 
oat,  which  in  variety  come  near  the  Alabastrites,  so 
that,  though  the  transport  to  the  sea  of  such  weights 
is  troublesome,  still  both  columns  and  slabs  are 
brought  to  Rome  of  wondrous  size  and  beauty." 
(Comp.  Strabo,  p.  437.)  The  word  Docimaea  (Ao- 
Ktfuuar)  in  this  passage  of  Strabo  appears  to  be 
corrupt.  It  should  be  either  Aoici/uubi'  or  AoKiii4a. 
Lake  (^Atia  Minor,  p.  54)  supposes  that  the  ex- 
tensive quarries  on  tlie  road  from  Kkoorukaa  to 
Salwadm  are  those  of  Docimia.  He  interprets 
Stiabo  as  saying  that  Synnada  was  only  60  stadia 
from  Docimia;  but  Strabo  says  that  the  plain  of 
8ynnada  is  about  60  stadia  long,  and  beyond  it  is 
I^mia.  We  may,  however,  ii^er  that  he  supposed 
Docimia  to  be  not  bi  from  the  limit  of  the  plain. 
The  Table  makes  it  32  H.  P.  between  Synnada  and 
Docimia,  and  Docimia  is  on  the  road  from  Synnada 
to  Dutylaeum ;  but  the  number  is  certainly  errone- 
ous. The  position  of  Synnada  is  not  certain,  and  if 
it  were,  it  would  not  absolutely  determine  the  po- 
rition  of  Docimia;  but  Docimia  was  probably  at  the 
spot  where  Leake  fixes  it,  NE,  of  AJim  Kara 
Hittar.  East  of  AJiom  Kara  Hiuar,  at  a  place 
called  Surmenek,  Hamilton  {^Ratarchet,  &c.  vol.  ii. 
App.  No.  375)  copied  part  df  an  inscription,  the  re- 
mahider  of  which  was  buried  under  ground.  The 
port  which  he  copied  contains  the  name  AoKiium, 
At  EtH  Kara  Hittar,  which  may  be  the  ancient 
Bendos  [Beudiis],  Hamilton  saw  "  namerous  blacks 
of  marble  and  columns,  some  in  the  rough,  and  others 
beautifully  worked."  He  also  says :  "  In  an  open 
space  near  the  mosque  was  a  most  exquisitely  finished 
marble  bath,  intended  perhaps  to  have  adorned  a 
Roman  vilU;  and  iu  the  walls  of  the  mosque  and 
cemetery  were  some  richly  carved  friezes  and  cor- 
nices, finished  in  the  most  elaborate  style  of  the 
Iimic  and  Corinthi:m  orders  I  had  ever  beheld." 
(Vol.  L  p.  461.)  He  observes  that  tliey  could  not 
have  been  designed  for  any  building  near  the  spot, 
but  were  jnobably  worked  near  the  qtuirries  for  the 
purpose  of  easier  transport,  as  it  is  done  at  Carrara 
in  Italy.  Though  we  do  not  know  the  exact  site  of 
Docimia,  it  Mems  certain  tliat  the  site  is  oscertuned 
pretiy  nearly. 

There  arc  coins  with  the  epigraphs  Aii/u»  or  Upa 
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SwKXirror  AoKiiimw  MoKtiovav,  whence  it  appears 
that  it  had  received  a  Macedonian  colony,  if  the  coins 
are  genuine.  [Q,  L.] 


COI5I  OF  Docmu. 

DOCLEA.    [DiocLKA.] 

DODECASCHOENUS  (AaSwdirxairat),  a  dis- 
trict between  Egypt  and  Aethiopia,  which  derived 
its  name  from  its  comprising  xii  o^o^t  or  120 
stadia  =  18  geographical  miles  of  land.  (Ptol.  iv. 
5.  §  74  ;  Herod,  ii.  29.)  Tlie  northern  frontier  of 
this  region  was  at  Philae,and  the  southern  at  Pscelda 
(DaUxli),  the  farthest  point  at  which  any  mona. 
mental  vestiges  of  Macedonian  or  Koman  dominion 
have  been  found.  Under  the  Uter  emperors,  indeed, 
the  province  of  Dodecaschoenus  extended  to  Hiera- 
Sycaminos,  in  kt  22°  N.  In  the  Roman  era  Dade, 
caschoenus  was  attached  to  the  prefecture  of  Upper 
Egypt.  The  principal  cities  of  DDdecaschoenns  h^ve 
been  enumerated  under  Aeqtftus.       [ W.  B.  D.] 

DODON.     [DoDONA.] 

DODO'NA  (Avt^i^;  sometimes  AoSuv,  Soph. 
Traeh.  172:  Eth.  ^tttaraSot),  a  town  in  Epeirus, 
celebrated  for  its  oracle  of  Zeus,  the  most  ancient  in 
Hellas.  It  was  coe  of  the  seats  of  the  Pehisgians, 
and  the  Dodonacan  Zeus  was  a  Pelasgic  divinity. 
The  oracle  at  Dodooa  enjoyed  most  celebrity  in  the 
earlier  times.  In  consequence  of  its  distance  from 
the  leading  Grecian  states,  it  was  subsequently 
supplanted  to  a  great  extent  by  that  at  Delphi;  but 
it  continued  to  enjoy  a  high  reputation,  and  was 
regarded  in  later  times  as  one  of  the  three  greatest 
oracles,  the  other  two  being  those  of  Delphi  and  of 
Zeus  Ammon  in  Libya.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  762 ;  Cic.  tie 
Div.  i.  I,  43;  Com.  Nep.  Lyt.  3.) 

The  antiquity  of  Dodona  is  attested  by  several 
passages  of  Homer,  whidi  it  is  necessary  to  quote  ai 
they  have  given  rise  to  considerable  discussion: 

(1)  Tomtbt  V  iK  Kv^v  Irf  *""  «<"!  rficoo'i  r^ar 
rf  8  'Ei'i^yf  r  Itukto,  ^f  itmiAr/uif  t(  Ilf  fxufo), 
ot  Tfpl  AttS^t^v  liMTxttlupor  oUC  ttivro 

<il  t'  i^'  iiuf/rif  Tnapfivuv  tfr/  Miuno. 
(/i  a.  748.) 

(2)  ZtS  Km,  Aa>8e»rai«,  n<Xaff7uri,  rtfXMi  rafvv, 
AuSArtis  fuHiv  luax'tnipov  ifupl  Si  2(AAa{ 
aol  Fa/oiw*  {fwotpijTai  h/imifwoiti  x^'^i^**™- 

(/i  xvL  233.) 

(3)  Thr  V  it  Ao&ii^v  ^<iT«  $iuuiiat,  t^ipa  MSo 
iK  tfvbs  i^uidiuuo  Aiif  /SsvXV  iraicaiaai, 
Smtt  roariiaii  'IfliUqt  is  viom  Sijiur. 

(Od.  xiv.  327,  xix.  296.) 
The  ancient  critics  believed  that  there  were  two 
places  of  the  name  of  Dodona,  one  in  Thessaly,  in 
the  district  of  Perrhaebia  near  Mount  Olyinpns,  and 
the  other  in  Epeirus  in  the  district  of  Thesprotia ;  that 
the  Enienes  mentioned  (No.  1 )  along  with  the  Perr- 
haebi  of  the  river  Titaresios  came  from  the  Thesi<alian 
town;  and  that  the  Dodona,  which  Ulysses  visited  in 
order  to  consult  the  oracular  oak  of  Zeas,  after  leaving 
the  king  of  the  Tbesproti,  was  the  place  in  Epeirus 
(No.  3).  With  respect  to  the  second  passage  above 
qtu>ted  there  was  a  difieiencc  of  opinion;  some  sup- 
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pceinf;  tlut  AcIUIm  pnyti  to  Zena  in  tlie  TliMsilian 
IKidoiu  u  the  patron  god  of  his  native  countrj ;  but 
octien  maintaining  that  the  mention  of  Selli,  whoM 
naiiw  ebewben  ocean  in  connection  with  the  Tbe*- 
protian  Oodona,  poiott  to  Um  place  in  Eptinis. 
(Stimb.  Tii.  pi  3S7,  ix.  p.  441 ;  Stepb.  B.  «.  v.  A»- 
Swtni.)  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  tbe  firet-qnotcd 
[anage  in  Homar  nfen  to  a  Dodooa  in  Thenaly ; 
but  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an 
oracle  at  this  place,  it  is  probable  that  tbe  prayer  of 
Achilles  was  directed  to  the  god  in  Epcirus,  vrhoee 
oracle  had  already  acquired  great  celebrity,  as  ws 
see  from  the  passage  in  the  Odyssey.  The  Tlieasalian 
Uodona  is  said  to  have  been  also  oilled  Bodona;  and 
from  this  place  the  Tbesprotian  Dodona  is  said  to 
bava  receiTsd  a  colony  and  it*  name.  (Steph.  B. «.  v. 

Tbe  Selli,  whoan  Homer  describes  as  tbe  inter- 
pnten  of  Zens,  "  men  of  unwashed  feet,  who  slept 
on  the  gToond,"  appear  to  have  been  a  tribe.  They 
are  called  by  Pindar  tbe  HelU ;  and  tbe  surrounding 
country,  named  after  them  Hellopia  ('EAAmrlT)),  is 
described  by  Hesiod  as  a  fertile  land  with  rich  pas- 
tores,  wbeicin  Dodooa  was  sitnsted.  (Strab,  vii, 
p.  328;  Schol.  ad  SopL  Track.  1167.)  Aristotle 
places  the  most  ancient  Hellas  "  in  the  parts  about 
IXxlona  and  the  Acheloos,"  adding  that  the  Acbelons 
lias  frequently  changed  its  coarse, — a  necessary 
addition,  since  the  Achelous  does  not  flow  near  Do- 
dooa. He  likewise  states  that  the  flood  of  Deucalion 
took  pUoe  in  this  district,  which  "  was  inhabited  at 
that  time  by  tbe  Selli,  and  by  the  people  then  called 
Graeci,  but  now  Hellenes."  (Aristot.  Meteor,  i.  14.) 
We  do  not  know  the  authority  which  Aristotle  had 
for  this  statement,  which  is  in  opposition  to  the  com- 
monly received  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  who  connected 
Deucalion,  Uellen,  and  the  Hellenes,  with  the  dis- 
trict in  Thessaly  between  Mounta  Othrys  and  Oeta. 
(Grote,  Hut.  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p,  355.) 

It  is  impossible  to  penetrate  any  further  back 
into  the  origin  of  the  oracle;  and  we  may  safely  dis- 
miss the  tales  related  by  Herodotus  of  its  Egyptian 
origin,  and  of  its  connection  with  the  temple  of 
Thebes  in  Egypt,  and  of  Zens  Ammon  in  Libya. 
(Herod,  ii  54,  seq.)  The  god  at  Dodona  was  said 
to  dwell  in  the  stem  of  an  oak  {^rrf6s,  the  oak  bearing 
an  esculent  acorn,  not  the  Latin  fagus,  our  beech),  in 
the  hollow  of  which  his  statue  ws.s  probably  |daced 
in  the  most  ancient  times,  and  which  was  at  first  his 
only  temple  (ymov  V  iv  Tni/iin  ipriyov,  Hes.  tg> 
Soph.  Track.  1 167 ;  AwMioii'  ^nyi'  tc,  JIcAootm' 
tipamv,  {kcf,  Hes.  op.  Strab.  vii.  p.  327 ;  comp. 
HQIIer,  ArehaoL  §  52,  2).  The  god  revealed  his 
will  iiom  tbe  branches  of  the  tree,  probably  by  the 
instling  of  the  wind,  which  sounds  the  priests  had 
to  interpret.  Hence  we  frequently  read  of  the  speak- 
ing oak  or  oaks  of  Dodooa.  (Horn.  Od.  xiv.  327, 
zix.  296 ;  oJ  irpotHiyopoi  Spits,  Aescb.  Prom.  832 ; 
wo\vy\ti<raov  Spvis,  Soph.  Track.  1 168.)  In  tbe 
time  of  Herodotus  and  Sophocles  the  oracles  were 
interpreted  by  thi'ee  (Sophocles  says  two)  aged 
women,  called  n<Af  foSct  or  nt\mai,  because  pigeons 
were  said  to  have  brought  the  command  to  foond 
the  oracle:  — 

is  T^r  ToXoiii'  ^iry^r  eit^ral  wore 
AifMyi  iurirAv  ix  wtKuitrnf  ffti, 

(Soph.  Track.  171.)  Herodotus  (iL  55)  mentions 
tbe  name  of  three  priestesses.  (Comp.  Stiab.  vii. 
Fraffm.  2;  Pans.  x.  12.  §  10.)  These  female 
priesicssrs  were  probably  inlrotluced  instcjid  of  the 
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Selli  at  the  time  when  tbe  warship  of  Dime  wa 
connected  with  that  of  Zees  at  Dodona;  and  liu 
Boeotians  were  tbe  only  people  who  cootinacd  to  re- 
ceive the  oracles  from  male  priests.  (Stiafa.  ii.  p. 
403.) 

As  Delphi  grew  in  importance,  Dodona  was  thie&j 
coosulted  by  the  neighbouring  tribes,  the  AetolisiK, 
Acamaniana,  and  Epeirots  (Pans.  viii.  2 1.  §  2);  btii, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  it  continued  to  enj»y 
great  celebrity  even  down  to  the  later  times.  Crasu 
sent  to  inquire  of  tbe  oracle  (Herod,  i.  46);  Pindar 
composed  a  Paean  in  boooor  of  the  Dodonaean  goi, 
since  there  was  a  close  connection  between  Th^ 
and  Dodona  (Find.  Fragn.  f.  571,  ed.  B6ekli; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  402);  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  speai; 
of  tbe  Oracle  in  terms  of  the  highest  rereRan 
(Aescb.  Prom.  629,  seq.;  Soph.  Track.  1 164,  seq.); 
and  Cicero  reUtes  that  the  Spartans,  in  impntaat 
matters,  were  accustomed  to  ask  the  advice  rf  the 
oracles  either  of  Delphi,  or  Dodona,  or  Zeus  Amsxii 
(Cic  de  Die.  i.  43).  The  Athenians  also  seem  ut 
unfreqoently  to  have  consulted  the  oracle,  whicb 
they  did  probably  through  their  suspicioo  <d  tie 
Pytbia  at  Delphi  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Tbos, 
they  a»  said  to  have  been  conunandrd  by  tbe  Dodo- 
naean  god  to  found  a  colony  in  Sicily  (Pans.  viS.  1 1. 
§  12);  Demosthenes  quotes  several  oracles  fion  Do- 
dona (de  Fait.  Leg.  p.  436,  m  Mid.  p.  531,  cd. 
Keiske) ;  and  Xenopbon  reconmiends  the  Athenians  to 
send  to  Dodona  for  advice  (de  VecL  6.  §  2).  I'nJcr 
tb*  Molcssian  kings,  who  gradually  extetided  tber 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  Epeirus,  Dodooa  probably 
rose  again  in  importance.  The  coins  of  tbe  lda!<»- 
sian  kings  frequently  bear  the  heads  of  Zeos  and 
Diooe,  or  of  Zeus  alone,  within  a  gariaad  of  oak. 

In  B.  c.  219,  Dodooa  received  a  blow  fran  vhick 
it  never  recovered.  In  that  year  tlie  Aetc^ians  under 
Dorimaehns,  who  were  at  war  irith  Philip,  hag  cf 
Macedonia,  ravaged  Aetolia,  and  raied  to  the  gnnod 
tbe  temple  of  the  god.  (Polyb.  iv.  67.)  Strabo,  in 
describing  tbe  ruined  condition  of  the  towns  cf  Epeins 
in  his  time,  says  that  the  otacle  also  had  almost 
failed  (vii.  p.  327);  but  it  subsequently  reconml, 
and  Pausanias  mentions  tbe  temple  and  saoed  oak- 
tree  as  objects  worthy  of  the  traveller's  notice:  (Pass. 
i.  17.  §6.)  He  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  oak  cf  Do- 
dona as  tbe  oldest  tree  in  all  Hellas,  next  to  tbe 
XvTVS  of  Hera  in  Samos.  (Paos.  viii  S3.  §  5.) 
Tbe  town  continned  to  exist  long  afterwards.  Tbe 
names  of  several  bishops  of  Dodona  occur  in  tbe  Acts 
of  tbe  Councils:  according  to  Leake,  the  laieet  n> 
in  the  year  516.  Dodona  is  mentiooed  by  Hierockt 
in  tbe  sixth  centnry  (p.  651,  ed.  Weasel). 

Of  the  temple  of  Dodooa  we  hare  no  deacriptkia 
notvrithstanding  tbe  celebrity  of  the  oracle.  Indeed 
the  building  itself  is  first  mentioned  by  PdyUos,  ia 
his  account  of  its  destruction  by  the  Aetolians  in 
B.C.219.  He  says  that  when  Dorimachos  "  airind 
at  the  ltp6r  near  Dodooa,  be  bnmt  tbe  Stoae  or 
Colonnades,  destroyed  many  of  the  dedicatoiy  oftr- 
ings,  and  razed  tbe  sacred  bouse  to  its  foundatioos.* 
(tltxfKeytr6iitros  Si  irpht  ri  Vfpi  AmUrJiii  ifif, 
ris  r«  <rro^t  Mwpitat,  «a]  saAA&  rir  irofviarM' 
itt^tipe,  Kar4rKaii*  U  col  ri/r  Upir  oUiar,  F<J. 
iv.  67.)  From  the  words  nf>l  AiiStirv  n  mj 
conclude  that  the  Upir  was  not  within  tbe  walU  of 
Dodooa.  It  appears  to  have  occupied  a  oonsidenlils 
space,  and  to  have  contained  several  other  boildnss 
besides  the  sacred  boose  or  temple  pn^er  of  ^ 
god.  Itwasstatedbyawriterof  thenameof  I)«u> 
that  the  temple  was  sunmnded  with  tripods  b»ni{ 
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caldrons,  and  that  these  were  placed  so  cloeely  to- 
i;ether,  that  when  one  was  struck  the  noise  vibrated 
through  all.  (Steph.  B.  ».  r.  Aatdni ;  SchoL  ad 
Bom.  II.  xvi.  233.)  It  appears  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  had  been  contribated  b;  the  Boeotians, 
who  were  accustomed  to  send  presents  of  tripods 
every  year.  (Strab.  x.  p.  402.)  Among  the  remark- 
able objects  at  Dodona  were  two  julhvs,  on  one  of 
which  was  a  brazen  caldron,  and  on  the  other  a 
statue  of  a  boy  holding  in  his  hand  a  brazen  whip, 
dedicated  by  the  Corcyraeans :  when  the  wind  blew, 
the  whip  struck  the  caldron,  and  produced  a  loud 
noise.  As  Dadma  was  in  an  exposed  situation,  this 
constantly  happened,  and  hence  arose  the  proverb 
of  the  Dodonaean  caldron  and  the  Corcyraean  whip. 
(Polemon,  i^.  Steph.  B.  t.  V.  Amitivr) ;  Said.  s.  v 
AxSwrubi' x<'^<<<»';  Strab.vii.  p.  329.)  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  the  means  of  consulting 
the  god;  and  hence  Gregory  Nazianzen,  In  describing 
the  silence  of  the  oracle  in  bis  time,  says,  otnttrrt 
A(<i|t  lurrtitrai  {Or,  ir.  p.  127,  c).  Bespecting 
the  way  iu  which  the  oracles  were  given,  there  are 
diSerent  accounts;  and  they  probably  differed  at 
diSereiit  times.  The  most  ancient  mode  was  by 
means  of  sounds  from  the  trees,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken.  Servios  relates  that  at  tlie  foot  of 
the  sacred  oak  then  gushed  forth  a  fountain,  the 
noise  of  whose  waters  was  prophetic  and  was  inter- 
preted by  the  priestesses  {ad  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  466). 
On  some  occasions  the  will  of  the  god  appears  to 
hare  been  ascertained  by  means  of  Tuts.  (Cic.  dt 
Div.  i.  34.) 

The  nte  of  Dodona  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty. 
No  remains  of  the  temple  have  been  discovered;  and 
DO  inscriptions  have  been  found  to  determine  its  lo- 
cality. It  is  the  only  place  of  groat  celebrity  in 
Greece,  of  which  the  situation  is  not  exactly  known. 
Leake,  who  has  examined  the  subject  with  his  usual 
acuteness  and  learning,  comes  to  the  conclusion,  with 
great  probnbility,  that  the  fertile  valley  of  lodtuuna 
is  the  territwy  of  Dodona,  and  that  the  ruins  upon 
the  hill  of  KattriUa  at  the  soathem  end  of  the  lake 
of  Jomrma  aro  those  of  the  ancient  oity.  Leake 
remarks  that  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  per- 
son who  has  seen  the  country  around  lodnmna,  and 
has  examined  the  extensive  remains  at  Ka$triUa, 
that  the  city  which  stood  in  that  centrical  and  com- 
manding position  was  the  capital  of  the  district 
dnring  a  long  succession  of  ages.  "  The  town  not 
only  covered  all  the  summit,  but  had  a  secondary 
inclosure  or  fortified  suburb  on  the  southern  side  of 
tlie  hill,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  circumference  be- 
tween two  and  three  miles.  Of  the  suburb  the  re- 
mains consist  chiefly  of  detached  fragments,  and  of 
remains  of  buildings  strewn  upon  the  land,  which  is 
lipre  cultivated.  But  the  entire  circuit  of  the  town 
walls  is  traceable  on  the  heights,  as  well  as  those  of 
tlic  acropolis  on  the  simmiiL  These,  in  some  places, 
are  extant  to  the  height  of  8  or  10  feet.  The  ma- 
samry  is  of  the  second  order,  or  composed  of  trape- 
zoidal or  polyhedral  masses,  which  are  exactly  titled 
to  one  another  without  cement,  and  form  a  casing 
for  an  interior  mass  of  rongh  stones  and  mortar. . . . 
A  monastery,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
Hellenic  inclosure,  bears  the  same  name  as  the  hill, 
but  although  bnilt  in  great  part  of  ancient  materials, 
it  does  not  preserve  a  single  inscribed  or  sculptured 
marble,  nor  could  I  find  any  such  relics  on  any  part 
of  ihe  ancient  site."     (l.eake.) 

Our  space  allows  us  to  mention  only  briefly  the 
chief  arguments  of  Lcakc  iu  favour  of  placing  b,- 
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dona  at  Kattrilta.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancient 
writers  that  Dodona  first  belonged  to  Tbesprotia,  and 
afterwards  to  Molossis.  Stephanus  B.  calls  it  a 
town  of  Molossis,  and  Strabo  (vii.  p.  328)  phwes  it 
in  the  same  district,  but  observes  tiiat  it  was  called 
a  Theaprotian  town  by  the  tragic  poets  and  by 
Pindar.  But  even  Aeschylus,  through  calling  the 
oracle  that  of  the  Thesprotian  Zeus,  places  Dodona 
on  the  Mulossian  phtin  (Prom.  829): — 

in\  yip  ijAtct  irp^t  Mo\oaah  SartSa, 
ri^r  oMntrii'  t*  i/i^l  AvJSijrqF,  Jra 
luamu  dmtis  t*  ^<rrl  0<awpwTov  Ai it. 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  teniloty  of  Dodona 
bordered  on  the  inUnd  frontiers  of  Tbesprotia  and 
Molossis,  and  must  in  that  case  correspond  to  tho 
district  of  /oonntfia.  Pindar  describes  Epeirus  as 
beginning  at  Dodona,  and  extending  from  thence  to 
the  Ionian  sea  {Nem.  iv.  81);  from  which  it  follows 
that  Dodona  was  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Epeirus, 
That  it  was  near  the  lofty  mountains  of  Pindus,  on 
the  eastern  frontier,  may  be  inferred  from  tiie  manner 
in  which  Aeschylus  speaks  of  the  Dodonaean  moun- 
tains {Supp.  2SS),  and  from  the  epithet  of  cuTtivoTos 
attached  to  the  place  by  the  same  poet  (iVotn.  830), 
aud  from  that  of  StHrx^titipos  given  to  it  by  Homer. 
(IL  xvi.  234.)  The  account  of  the  destruction  of 
Dodona  by  the  Aetolians  also  shows  that  it  was  on 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Epeirus.  Polybius  says  ({.  c) 
that  the  Aetolians  marched  "  into  the  upper  parts 
of  Epeirus)  "  («if  roits  Aim  tAwovs  rqs  'Hwclpoo), 
which wordsappear  to  be  equivalent  to  Upper £].eirus, 
or  the  parts  most  distant  from  the  sea  towards  the 
central  range  of  mountains. 

Hesiod,  in  a  passage  already  referred  to  (ap.  Schol. 
ad  Soph.  Traeh.  1167  ;  comp.  Strab.  vii.  p.  328), 
describes  Dodona  as  utnated  upon  an  extremity  in 
the  district  called  Hellopia,  "  a  country  of  cornfields 
and  meadows,  abounding  in  sheep  and  oxen,  and 
inhabited  by  numerous  shepherds  and  keepers  of 
cattle;" — a  description  accurately  applicable  to  the 
vallqr  of  lodimina,  which  contains  meadows  and 
numerous  flocks  and  herds.  Several  ancient  writers 
state  that  the  temple  of  Dodona  stood  at  the  foot  of 
a  high  mountain  called  Tomaiius  or  Tmarus  (t6- 
lutpos,  Tyudfios),  from  which  the  priests  of  the  god 
are  said  to  have  been  called  TomOri  (lo/wvpoi,  Strab. 
vii.  p.  328 ;  Callim.  Bgmn.  m  Ctr.  52 ;  Steph.  B. 
t.  V.  T6iutpos ,  Hesych.  $.  v.  T/idpiof ;  Eostatli.  ad 
Od.  xiv.  327,  p.  1760,  R.,  ad  Od.  xvi.  403,  ^  1806, 
R.).  Theopompus  relates  that  there  were  a  hundred 
fountains  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Tomarus.  (Plin.  iv.  I.) 
Leake  identifies  Tomarus  with  the  commanding 
ridge  of  MUakfU,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  numerous 
sources  from  which  the  lake  of  lodmtiaa  derives  its 
chief  supply.  He  further  obsen-es  that  the  name 
Tomarus,  though  no  longer  attached  to  this  moun- 
tain, is  not  quite  obsolete,  being  still  preserved  in 
that  of  the  Tomarokhoria,  or  villages  situated  on  a 
port  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Vhrytho,  which  is 
a  oontinnation  of  MittikeU. 

The  chief  objection  to  placing  Dodona  near  lodn- 
tuna  is  the  silence  of  the  ancient  writers  as  to  a  ' 
lake  at  Dodona.  But  this  n^ative  evidence  is  not 
sufficient  to  outweigh  the  reasons  in  favoiu:  of  this 
site,  mora  especially  when  we  consider  that  the  only 
detailed  description  which  we  possess  of  the  locality 
is  in  a  fragment  of  Uesiod,  who  may  have  mentioned 
the  lake  in  the  Unes  immediately  following,  which 
aro  now  lost.  Moreover,  ApoUodorus  stated  that 
there  were  marshes  round  the  temple  (ap.  Strab.  vii. 
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p.  338).  The  Uk«  of  lodmuna  wu  knowq  in  •■)> 
tiqnity  bj  the  name  of  Pambotis  (IIo^btij  Aifu^), 
which  ns  placed  in  Molouis.  (Enstath.  m  Bom. 
Od.  iu.  189.) 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  temple  of  Dodona 
was  probably  outside  the  dty.  Leake  snppoeee 
tliat  the  fonner  stood  on  the  peninsnia  now  occupied 
bjr  the  citadel  of  loitmina,  bat  there  ate  do  remains 
of  the  temple  on  this  spot.  (Leake,  NorVum 
Grttee,  toI.  iv.  p.  168,  foil.;  respectinjt  the  orarlc, 
hee  Cordes,  Dt  Oractdo  Bodonaeo,  Groninf;en,  1826; 
L:issaulx,  Da*  PtUuguche  Oralcel  det  Zeiu  tu  Do- 
dona, Wttraburg,  1840;  Ameth,  Veber  dat  Tau- 
bfnorakel  von  Dodona,  Wien,  1840;  Preller,  in 
Pnulj's  Seal-Enclopadie,  art.  Dodona  j  Hermann, 
LehritieA  der  goiladiautlichen  AUarth.  der  Grit- 
chen,  §  39.) 

DOEANTEIUS  CAMPUS.  Stephanua  B.  (».  v. 
Aolcanos  TtSior)  places  it  in  Phrygia:  the  name 
came  from  Doeas.  The  situation  o(  the  plain  is 
unknown. 

Apollmins  Rhodius  (iL  370,  &c.  989,  &c.)  places 
a  Aoi^rior  ir«t(ar  at  the  month  of  the  Thermodoo 
in  Pootos,  where  the  Amazons  dwelled.     [6.  L.] 

DO'HCHE  (AoX/xn),  a  town  in  Perrhaebia  in 
Thessaly,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Meant  Olympus. 
Doliche,  with  the  two  neighbouring  towns  of  Azorus 
and  Pythium,  formed  a  tripolis.  Leake  identifies  it 
with  the  small  village  of  Dulditta, "  where  in  a  ruined 
cliorch  are  two  fragments  of  Doric  columns  2  feet 
8  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  the  burying-ground  a 
sepulchral  stone,  together  with  some  squwed  blocks." 
(Polyb.  xxTiii.  11 ;  LiT.  xliL  53,  xHt.  2;  Ptol.  iiL 
13.  §  43 ;  Leake,  NorAem  Greect,  vol.  iii.  p.  344.) 
DOLICHE,  DOLICHISTE  (AoX(xfl,AoXix<<"T|: 
Ktk.  AaXix<i}t.  AoXix'iTTTii),  Stephanus  B.  (».  c.) 
describes  Doliche  as  an  island  close  to  the  Lycian 
c«tst,  on  the  authority  of  Calllmachus;  and  he  adds 
that  Alexander,  in  his  Ptrifbii  of  Lycia,  calls  it 
Dolichiste.  It  u  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  31)  and 
Ptolemy  (v.  3).  Pliny  {Jaces  it  opposite  to  Chi- 
inaen;  and  both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  name  it  Doli- 
chiste. Doliche  or  Dolichiste,  a  long  island,  as  the 
name  implies,  is  now  called  Kakava.  It  lies  near 
the  southern  coast  of  Lycia,  west  of  the  ruins  of 
Myra,  and  in  &ont  of  the  spacious  bay  also  named 
Kakma.  The  island  is  a  "  narrow  ridge  of  rock, 
incapable  of  yielding  a  constant  supply  of  water; 
eAch  honse  had  therefore  a  tank  hollow«l  in  the  rock, 
and  lined  with  stocco."  (Beaufort,  Kanauaua, 
p.  21.)  Leake  (Atia  Minor,  p.  127)  speaks  of  the 
*■  ruins  of  a  hu^  city,  with  a  noUe  theatre,  at  Ka- 
kava, in  a  fiue  harbour  fanned  by  a  range  «f  rocky 
iblanda."  But  this  theatre  appears,  fiwn  what  Leake 
xays,  to  be  on  the  coast  of  the  mainland;  and  Bean- 
fort  observes  that  "  the  whole  of  these  islands  and 
bays  may  be  included  under  the  general  Greek  name 
A'aiara."  The  island  of  Doliche  is  now  unin- 
habited. [G.  L.] 

DOLI'ONIS  (AoXiorft :  Etk.  AeXSons%  Stepba- 
ntis  B.  (s.  V.  AaXlorti)  describes  the  Doliones  as  the 
"  inhabitants  of  Cyzicus,"  and  be  adds  that  Hecataens 
called  then  Dolieis;  they  were  also  called  Dolionii. 

The  Doliooes  (Strab.  p.  575)  are  a  people  about 
Crzicus  who  extended  from  the  river  Aesepns  to  the 
Khyndacus  and  the  lake  Dascylitis.  [Dasctuom.] 
Tbe  names  Dolioais  and  Doliooes  are  connected  with 
the  earliest  tradi'ioos  about  Cyzicus;  and  in  Strain's 
time  the  Cyiicou  had  the  Dolionis.  Stmbo  (p. 
564)  fiiund  it  hard  tohx  the  lin-it<i  of  the  Bithynians, 
the  Mysims,  the  Phrygians^  as  woll  as  of  the  Do- 
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h'ones,  those  about  Cyiicns;  and  we  caimot  do  mm 
than  he  did.  Apollonius  Rhodius  (_Arg.  i.  947) 
doubtless  followed  an  old  traditicsi  when  he  desaiM 
the  Doliones  as  occupying  the  isthmus,  by  which  be 
means  the  isthmus  of  Cysicus,  and  the  plain,  whick 
is  probably  the  plain  on  the  mainland ;  and  here,  he 
aays,  reigned  Cyxicus,  a  son  of  Aeneas.      [G.  I.] 

DOLOME'NE  (AoAo/u)ni,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  736). 
one  of  tbe  districts  in  the  plain  coontry  of  As<yria, 
adjoining  the  capital  Ninus  (Nineveh).  [V,] 

DOLONCAE,  DOLONCl  (&6\oyKoi-),  aThiacim 
tribe,  which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  race  of 
the  Bithynians.  (Plin.  iv.  18;  Solin.  10;  Steph  B. 
».  r. ;  Eustath.  ad  Diong$.  Per.  333.)         [L.  S.] 

DCLOPES,  DOLOPLV.    [Thiessaua.] 

DOMANITIS,  or,  as  it  is  sometimee  written.  Do- 

MANETtS.       [PaPHLAOONIA.]  [G.  L.] 

DOMERUS.     [DoBKRUs.] 

DOMETI'OPOLIS  (Ao^priowroAij  :  EA.  A.- 
;urunr«\(vi)t),  is  described  by  Stei^anos  (n  t.)  as 
a  city  of  Isauria.  Ptolemy  (v.  8)  makes  Dometio- 
polis  a  dty  of  Cilida  Trachea.  The  site  is  un- 
known, [G.  L.] 

D(yNACON  (Aaratiir),  a  village  in  the  territoiy 
of  Thespiae  in  Boeotia,  where  tbe  river  Narcissus 
rises.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pansanias  after  noticiiig 
the  river  Olmins,  and  before  describinj;  Creosis  snd 
Thisbe.  Leake  places  Donacoo  near  a  hamlet  called 
Tatetd,  at  a  spot "  where  there  is  a  copious  fountain 
surrounded  by  a  modem  enclosure,  of  which  the 
materials  are  ancient  squared  blocks :  in  the  con- 
fields  above  are  many  remains  of  fonner  habitati«K." 
(Paus.  iz.  31.  §  7 ;  Leake,  fi'orthem  Grteet,  vol  iL 
p.  501.) 

DONO'SA  or  DONY'SA  (Aiiiwra ;  whaw  come 
the  corrupt  forms  Aa>«iNrui,  Steph.  B.  <.r  ;  Euilaib. 
ad  Diongt.  Per.  530;  Diooysia,  Hd.  ii.  7),  a  small 
ishmd  near  Naxos,  said  by  Stephanos  to  have  beta 
the  ishnd  to  which  Dionysus  carried  Ariadne  frao 
Naxos,  when  porsned  by  her  father  Minos.  This 
tale,  however,  appears  to  have  arisen  from  cco- 
founding  Donusa,  the  name  of  the  island,  with  Dio- 
nysus, the  name  of  the  god.  Stephanns  also  states, 
though  we  know  not  on  what  authority,  that  the 
islaul  belonged  to  Rhodes.  Virgil  (j4e».  iii.  125) 
gives  to  Donusa  the  epithet  of  '^viridis,'  which 
Ser\ins  expUins  by  the  coloorof  its  marble;  but  this 
statement  is  probably  only  invented  to  explain  the 
epithet.  Donusa  was  used  as  a  place  of  baiiishment 
uixler  the  Roman  empire.     (Tac  ,^iiii„  iv.  30-) 

DORA  (ri  Aipa),  a  maritime  town  of  Palatine, 
locally  situated  in  the  half  tribe  of  M»n««— ti  on 
this  side  Jordan,  bat  left  in  pome  scion  of  the  oU 
Canaanitish  inhabitants.  (Judge*,  L  37.)  Scylsx 
(p.  42),  who  calls  it  DoRcs,  aays  that  it  was  a  city 
of  the  SidonianB.  It  is  frequently  mentiooed  by 
Josephns,  whose  notices  enable  us  to  identify  it  with 
the  modem  village  of  Tamim.  It  was  a  dty  c( 
Phoenicia,  near  Mount  Carmd<  (Joseph.  I'tt  $  8; 
c  Apum.  V.  9.)  It  was  a  stm^  fbi  tress  when 
Tryphon  held  it  against  Antiochns  Pins  (Ant  xiiL 
7.  §  2).  Caesarea  is  jdaced  by  him  between  Duca 
and  Joppa,  both  which  maritime  towns  are  described 
as  having  bad  harbours,  owing  to  their  expoeaie  te 
the  south-west  wind,  whidi  rolled  in  heavy  breakos 
upon  the  sandy  coast,  and  forced  the  merchants  t* 
anchor  in  the  open  sea  (zr.  9.  6).  SL  Jetone  de- 
scribes it  as  ancienlly  a  most  peveifcl  dty.  bat  a 
rain  in  his  time  (Epjlofk.  f iffar ),  sitssted  9 
miles  frtxa  Caesarea,  on  tbe  road  to  Plukmiik 
{Ononntl.  *.  r. ;  Bdaod,  PalaetL  ff.  73S— 741.) 
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DOBA  FLUMEN. 

"  There  an  estennre  rains  hen,  bAt  they  possess 
nothing  of  interest."  (Irbf  and  Mangles,  Travelt, 
p.  190.)  [6.  W.] 

DORA  FLUMEK.    [Daboohsnes.] 

DOKA'CIUM  (AMfKudav),  a  town  of  Illyricnm, 
irhicb  Hierocles  calls  the  metropolis  of  the  *'  Pro- 
Tincia  Piaeralitana," — a  title  which  rightly  belongs 
to  Scodra.  Wesseling  has  supposed  that  it  might  re- 
present DOCLEA  or  DiOCLEA.  [£.  B.  J.] 

DORES.     [Doris.] 

DORGAMENES  FLUMEN.    [Dara.] 

DOTJIAS.     [DoANAB.] 

DORIEIUM  l&opifiov:  Etk.  Aopuis).  Steph.  B. 
(<.  V.)  mentions  it  as  a  city  of  Phrygia.  He  has  also 
Darieium  (<.  v.'  AapUtoy),  a  city  of  Phrygia:  and  it 
is  snpposed  that  this  may  be  the  same  place.  Pliny 
(▼.  27)  has  also  a  Doron,  or  Dorio,  as  it  is  said  to  be 
written  in  the  MSS.,  in  Cilicia  Tracheia.  [G.  L.] 

DORIS  (4  Atspls  :  JSOt.  AopicuT,  pi.  Aapi^s, 
Atipifa  ;  Dores,  Dorienses),  a  small  motrntainons 
district  in  Greece,  bounded  by  Aetolia,  aouthera 
Tfaessaly,  the  Ozolian  Locrians,  and  Phocis.  ti  Ues 
between  Honnts  Oeta  and  Pamassos,  and  consists  of 
the  valley  of  the  river  Pindus  (nWoj),  a  tributary 
of  the  Cephissus,  into  which  it  flows  not  far  from 
the  sonrces  of  the  latter.  The  Pindus  is  now  called 
the  ApottoUi.  (Strab.  is.  p.  427 ;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  toL  ii.  pp.  72,  92.)  This  valley  is  open 
towards  Phocis;  but  it  lies  higher  than  the  valley  of 
the  Cephissus,  rising  above  the  towns  of  Orymaea, 
Tithroninm,  and  Amphicaea,  which  are  the  last 
towns  hi  phocis.  Doris  is  described  by  Herodotus 
(viiL  31)  as  lying  between  Mails  and  Phocis,  and 
being  only  30  stadia  in  breadth,  which  agrees  nearly 
with  the  extent  of  the  valley  of  the  Apottolid  in  its 
iridest  part.  In  this  valley  there  were  four  towns 
forming  the  Doric  tetrapolis,  namely,  Erimeus, 
Boitm,  CynmuH,  and  Pihdub.  (Strab.  s.  p. 
427.)  Erinens,  as  the  most  important,  appears  to 
have  been  also  callM  Dorinm.  (Aesch.  de  Fait, 
Leg.  p.  286.)  The  Dorians,  however,  did  not  con- 
fine themselves  within  these  narrow  limits,  bat  occu- 
pied other  places  along  Mount  Oeta.  Thus  Strabo 
describes  the  Dorians  of  the  tetrapolis  as  the  larger 
part  of  the  nation  (iz.  p.  417);  and  the  Scholiast  on 
Pindar  (Pj/tk.  i.  121)  speaks  of  six  Djric  towns, 
Krineos,  Cytiniora,  Boium,  LiUeum,  Carphaea,  and 
Dryope.  Lilaenm  is  Lilaea,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  Doric  town  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  in- 
vasion, since  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  Phoolan 
towns  destroyed  by  Xerxes;  Carphaea  is  probably 
Scarphea  near  Thermopyhie;  and  by  Dryope  is  pro- 
bably meant  the  country  once  inhabited  by  the 
Diyopes.  The  Dorians  would  appear  at  one  time  to 
have  extended  across  Mt.  Oeta  to  the  sea-coast,  both 
from  the  pteceding  acoonnt  and  from  the  statement 
of  Scylaz,  who  speaks  (p.  24)  of  Ai^aSctpitu. 
Among  the  Doric  towns  Hccataeus  mentioned  Am- 
pbanae,  called  Ampbanaea  by  Theopompos.  (Steph. 
B.  t,  V.  'Ait^eanu.')  Livy  (xxviL  7)  phtces  in  Doris 
Tritonon  and  Diymiae,  which  are  evidently  the  Pho- 
cian  towns  elsewhere  called  Tithroninm  andDrymaea. 

There  was  an  important  motrntain  pass  leading 
■cross  Parnassus  from  Doris  to  Amphissa  in  the 
coontry  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians:  at  the  head  of  this 
pass  stood  t£b  Dorian  town  of  Cytiniam.     [Cr- 

TDIIDJt.] 

Doris  IS  said  to  have  been  originally  called  Dry- 
opis  fW>m  its  earlier  inlubitanta  the  Dryopes,  who 
were  expelled  from  the  country  by  Heracles  and  the 
Maliana.     (Henid.  L  SS,  viii.31,43.)    [Dhtopes.] 
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It  derived  its  name  firom  the  Dorians,  who  migrated 
from  this  district  to  the  conqnest  of  Peloponnesus. 
Hence  the  country  is  called  the  Metropolis  of  the 
Peloponnesian  Dorians  (Herod,  viii.  31 ) ;  and  the 
Lacedaemonians,  as  the  chief  state  of  Doric  origin, 
on  more  than  one  occasion  sent  assistance  to  the 
metropolis  when  attacked  by  the  Phocians  and  Ujeir 
other  neighbours.  (Thuc.  i.  107,  iii.  92.)  The 
Dorians  were  supposed  to  have  derived  their  name 
from  Dorus,  the  son  of  Hellen.  According  to  one 
tradition,  Dorus  settled  at  once  in  the  conntry  subse- 
quently known  as  Doris  (Strab.  viii.  p.  383 ;  Conon, 
c.  27);  but  other  traditions  represent  thrm  as  more 
widely  spread  in  earlier  times.  Herodotas  relates 
(i.  56)  "  that  in  the  time  of  king  Deucalion  they  in- 
habited the  district  Phthiotis;  that  in  the  time  of 
Dorus,  tiie  son  of  Hellen,  they  inhabited  the  country 
called  Histiaeotis  at  the  foot  of  Ossa  and  Olympus; 
that,  expelled  from  Histiaeotis  by  the  Cadmeians, 
they  dwelt  on  Mount  Pindus,  and  were  called  the 
Macednian  nation ;  and  that  from  thence  they  mi- 
grated to  Diyopis;  and  |iaving  passed  from  D^opis 
into  the  Peloponnesus,  were  called  the  Doric  race.'' 
For  this  statement  Herodotus  could  have  had  no 
other  authority  than  tradition,  and  there  is  therefore 
no  reason  for  accepting  it  as  an  historical  relation  of 
facts,  as  many  modem  scholars  have  done.  In  ApoUo- 
doms  (i.  7.  §  3)  Dorus  is  represented  as  occupying 
the  conntiy  over  against  Peloponnesus  on  tlie  oppo- 
site side  a!  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  calling  the  in- 
habitants after  himself  Dorians.  By  this  description 
is  evidently  meant  the  whole  country  along  the  north- 
em  shore  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  comprising  Aetolia, 
Phocis,  and  the  land  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians.  This 
statement,  as  Mr.  Grate  justly  remarks,  is  at  least 
more  suitable  to  the  facts  attested  by  historical  evi- 
dence than  the  legends  given  in  Herodotus.  It  is 
impoerible  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  such  an 
insignificant  district  as  Doris  Proper  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  Peloponnesus;  and  the  common  tale 
that  the  Dorians  crossed  over  from  Naupactns  to  the 
conquest  is  in  accordance  with  the  legend  of  their 
being  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  shore  of  the 
gntt 

An  account  of  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by 
the  Dorians,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Heraeleidae,  is  lehited  elsewhere, 
(/Met.  o/  Biogr.  art.  HeracUidae.)  In  the  his- 
torical period  the  whole  of  the  eastern  and  sonthera 
parts  of  Peloponnesus  were  in  the  possession  of 
Dorians.  Beginning  with  the  isthmus  of  Corinth, 
there  was  first  Megara,  whose  territory  extended 
north  of  the  isthmus  from  sea  to  sea;  next  came 
Corinth,  and  to  its  west  Sicyon;  souUi  of  these  two 
cities  were  Pblius  and  Cleonae:  the  Argolic  penin- 
sula was  divided  between  Argos,  Epidaurus,  Troezen, 
and  Hermione, — the  last  of  which,  however,  was  in- 
habited by  Dryopes,  and  not  by  Dorians.  In  the 
Saronic  gulf  Aegina  was  peopled  by  Dorians.  South 
of  the  Argire  territory  was  Laconia,  and  to  its  west 
Messeiua,both  ruled  by  Dorians:  theriverNeda,which 
separated  Messenia  from  Triphylia,  included  under 
Elis  in  its  widest  sense,  was  the  boandary  of  the 
Dorian  states  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula. 
The  districts  jost  mentioned  are  represented  in  the 
Hooieric  poems  as  the  seats  of  the  great  Achanin 
monarchies,  and  there  is  no  allusion  in  these  poems 
to  any  Doric  population  in  Peloponnesus.  In  fact 
the  name  of  the  Dorians  occurs  only  once  in  Homer, 
and  then  as  one  of  the  many  tribes  of  Crete.  (OdL 
xix.  177.)    The  silence  of  Uomer  is  to  usaos- 
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Tinciiig  jnct  ibtX  A*  Dorian  cooqoest  of  Pelc^nn. 
nraus  most  luiTe  taken  place  anbiieqaent  to  the  time 
of  the  poet,  and  caDaeqaentljr  moat  be  asitigned  to  a 
much  later  date  than  the  one  nanallj  attributed  to  it 

From  the  PelopoDnesus  the  Doriana  spread  over 
▼arioos  parte  of  the  Aegaean  and  its  oonnecled  aeas. 
Doric  coloniee  were  founded  in  mjrthical  times  in  the 
islands  of  Crete,  Melos,  Tbera,  Rhodes,  and  Cos. 
About  the  same  time  the^  founded  upon  the  coast  of 
Caria  the  towns  of  Cnidus  and  Halicamassus:  these 
two  towns,  together  with  Cos  and  the  three  Bhodian 
towns  of  Lindus,  lalysns,  and  Caminu,  formed  a 
confederation  usuallj  called  the  Doric  Hejtapolis. 
The  members  of  tins  hexapolis  were  accustomed  to 
celebrate  a  festival,  with  games,  on  the  Trtopian 
promontory  near  Cnidus,  in  hoDoor  of  the  Triopian 
Apollo;  the  prizes  in  those  games  were  brazen 
tripods,  which  the  victors  had  to  dedicate  in  the 
temple  of  ApoUo;  and  Halicamassus  was  struck  out 
of  the  league,  because  one  of  her  citizens  carried  the 
tripod  to  his  own  house  instead  of  leaving  it  in  the 
temple.  The  hexapolis  thus  became  a  pentapolia. 
(Herod,  i.  144.) 

The  Doric  colonies  (bunded  in  historical  times  are 
•numerated  under  the  names  of  the  countries  which 
founded  them.  Corinth,  the  chief  commercial  city 
of  the  Dorians,  colonised  Corcjia,  and  planted  several 
colonies  on  the  western  coa^t  of  Greece,  of  which 
Ambracia,  Ansctorium,  Leucas,  and  ApoUonia  were 
the  most  important  Epdamnus,  further  north,  was 
also  a  Doric  colony,  being  founded  bjr  the  Corc;- 
raeans.  In  Sicily  we  find  several  powerful  Doric 
cities: — Syracuse,  founded  by  Corinth;  the  Hy- 
blaean  Megsni,  by  Megara;  Gela,  by  Khodians  and 
Cretans;  Zancle,  subsequently  peopled  by  Messenuins, 
and  hence  called  Messene;  Agricentum,  founded  by 
Gela;  and  SeUnns,  by  the  Uyblaean  Megara.'  In 
aoutbem  Italy  there  was  the  great  Doric  city  of  Ta- 
rentiun,  founded  by  the  Lacedaemoiuans.  In  the 
pastern  seas  there  were  also  several  Doric  cities: — 
Potidaea,  in  the  peninsula  of  Chalcidice,  founded  by 
Corinth ;  and  Selymbria,  Chalcedoo,  and  Byzantium, 
all  three  founded  by  Megara. 

The  histoiy  of  Doris  Proper  is  of  no  importance. 
Id  the  invasioo  of  Xerxes  it  submitted  to  the  Per- 
sians, and  consequently  its  towns  were  spared.  (He- 
rod. viiL  31  )  Subsequently,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  they  were  assisted  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
when  attacked  by  the  more  powerful  Phocians  and 
neighbouring  tribes.  (Tfauc  i.  107,  iiL  92.)  Their 
towns  suffered  much  in  the  Phocian,  Aetolian,  and 
Macedonian  wars,  so  tliat  it  was  a  wonder  to  Strabo 
that  any  trace  of  them  was  left  in  the  Roman  times. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  427.)  The  towns  continued  to  be 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  7.  s,  IS ;  comp.  MfiUer, 
J)oriam$,  book  L  c  3 ;  Leake,  fforlken  Grttct, 
to).  iL  p.  90,  seq,). 

DORIS.  Pliny  (v.  28)  says,  "Caria  mediae  Doridi 
drcnmfnnditnr  ad  mare  utroqne  latere  ambiens," 
by  which  he  means  that  Doris  is  surrounded  by 
Caria  on  all  sides,  except  where  it  is  bordered  by  the 
sea.  He  makes  Doris  l>e;in  at  Cnidus.  In  the  bay 
of  Doris  he  places  Leucopolis,  Hamaxitus,  &c.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  elsewhere  to  ascertain  which 
of  two  bays  Pliny  calls  Doridis  Sinus.  [Cera- 
MEicus.]  This  Doris  of  Pliny  is  the  country  oc- 
cupied by  the  Dorians,  which  Thncydides  (U.  9) 
indicates,  not  by  the  name  of  the  country,  but  of  the 
people :  "  Dorians,  neighbours  of  the  Carians."  Pto- 
l«my  (t.  i)  makes  Doris  a  divisioo  of  his  Asia,  and 
places  in  it  Halicamassus,  Ccramus,  and  Cnidus. 


DORTLAEUU. 

The  term  Doria,  applied  to  a  part  of  Asa,  does  est 

appear  to  occur  in  other  writers.  [G.  L.] 

DORISCUS  (Aopinot).  a  coast  town  of  Thrace, 
in  a  plain  west  of  the  river  Hebnia,  whicfa  is  hence 
called  the  plain  of  Doriscus  (taptaKts  weSiaf). 
During  the  expedition  of  Darius  the  place  was  taken 
and  fortified  by  the  Persians ;  and  in  this  plain  Xerxes 
reviewed  his  forces  before  commencing  bis  march 
against  Greece.  In  the  time  <S  Livy  it  appears  to 
have  been  only  a  fort — cosfeKum  (Herod,  v.  98;  viL 
25,  59, 105;  Stepb.B.a.ii.;Liv.  xxxL  l6;PUaiT. 
18;  Pomp.  Mel.  il  2).  The  neighboarbood  of  Do- 
riscus is  now  called  the  plain  of  Romigik.  [L.  S.] 
DOlilUM  (At^iov),  a  town  of  Missenia,  nle- 
brated  in  Homer  as  the  place  wbetc  the  bard  Tha- 
myria  was  smitten  with  blindness,  because  he  boosud 
that  he  could  surpass  the  Muses  in  singing.  (Hum. 
IL  iL  599.)  Slrabo  says  that  some  persoos  said 
Dorinm  was  a  mountain,  and  othera  a  plain;  but 
there  was  no  trace  of  the  place  in  his  time,  although 
some  identified  it  with  a  place  called  Oluris  COAsv- 
fiti)  or  Oluia  ^OAovpa),  in  the  district  of  Measenia 
named  Aulon.  (Strab.  viiL  p.  350.)  Pansanias,  bow- 
ever,  places  the  ruins  of  Dorinm  on  the  road  from 
Andania  to  Cyparissia.  After  leaving  Andania,  he 
first  came  to  Policlme ;  and  after  crossing  the  rivers 
KIcctia  and  Coeus,  he  reached  the  fountain  of 
Achaia  and  the  ruins  of  Dorinm.  (Pans.  iv.  33.  §  '.) 
The  plain  of  Sulimd  appears  to  be  the  district  of  the 
Homeric  Dorinm.  (Leake,  Mono,  vol  i.  p.  484; 
Curtlus,  Petopometoi,  vol.  iL  p.  154.) 
DORO'STOLUM.  [DunoBioKnM.] 
DO'KTICUM  (Ao)>TW(ir),  a  town  at  Moesia, 
situated  to  the  northwest  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Timaeus.  It  is  identified  with  the  modem  Dtcz, 
near  Blasca.  (Ptol.  iu.  9.  §  4;  Procop.  De  Atdif. 
iv.  6;  Itin.  Ant  219;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7,  where  it  is 
erroneously  called  Cfertietnn.)  [L.  &] 

DORUS.    [Dora.] 

DORYLAEUM   (AofivAauv:    EA.    tuifnitjutn, 
Doiyleusis),  a  town  in  Phrygia.    Steph.  B.  (a  r.) 
names  it  Dorylaeium  (AofiuAtUuw),  and   obMrves 
that  Demosthenes  calls  it  Darylaenm.     Strabo  (p. 
576)  also  calls  it  Dorylaeum.     Meineke  (ed.  Sicjiu 
B.  a.  r.  AopvXii<i«r)  has  a  note  on  the  ortho^ia^y 
of  the  word  and   the  passage  of  Eustathios  {ad 
Oiom/i.  Perieg.  815).     But  it  is  doubtful  if  he  b 
right  in  correcting  the  text  of  Eustathius,  which,  as 
it  stands,  makes  also  a  form  AopuAAfio",  and  so  it 
stands  in  some  editions  of  Ptolemy  (v.  2),  who  men- 
tions it  as  a  city  of  Phrygia  Magiia  in  bis  division 
of  Asia.  Meineke  coqjectures  the  Demosthenes  wboo 
Stephanns  cites  to  be  the  Bithynian,  and  that  he  used 
the  form  Dorylaeum  to  suit  his  metre.     The  Latin 
fomi  in  Pliny  (v.  29)  is  Doiylaeum,  IXoylanm,  or 
Doiylenm  ;  doablftil  which.     The  coins,  which  are 
only  of  the  im)>erial  period,  have  the  epigraph  Aopr- 
Aafor.      DoryUeum  is  EtH-tifir  (Leake,  Atia 
Minor,  p.  1 8),  which  "  is  traversed  by  a  small  stream, 
which  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  joins  the  Ptmet,  or 
ancient  Thymhres :  this  river  rises  to  the  sooth  of 
Kutaya,  passes  by  that  city,  and  joins  the  S«n- 
garius,  a  four  hours  to  the  north-east  of  EtH- 
thekr."   The  hot  baths  of  EtH-titir  are  n)entianed 
by  Athenaeus,  and  the  water  is  described  as  being 
very  pleasant  to  drink  (iL   p.  43).     There  were 
ancient  roads  from  DoiyhKom  to  Philadelphia,  to 
Apameia  Cibotos,  to  Laodioeia  Combusu  and  Ico- 
nium,  to  Geima,  and  to  Pessinns:  "a  coincidence 
which  (tbcir  remote  extremities  being  nearly  certain) 
will  not  apply  to  any  point  but  EsH-tkekr,  at  some 
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jilace  in  its  immediate  neighbourbood."  (Lealc) 
Dorjlaenm  is  in  an  extensive  plain.  The  remains  of 
antiqaitj  do  not  appear  to  be  of  any  note. 

Tlie  origin  of  Dotylaeom  is  not  known.  The 
name  occun  in  the  wars  of  Lpimachos  and  Anti- 
gonns  (Died.  xx.  108),  whence  we  may  conclude 
that  the  place  is  older  than  the  time  of  Alexander. 
Ljsimachos  made  an  entrenched  camp  at  Dorjlaenm, 
"  which  place  had  abundance  of  com  and  other  sup- 
plies, and  a  riTer  flowing  bf  it."  The  Dorytenses 
were  among  those  who  joined  in  the  prosecution 
against  L.  Flaccns,  who  was  praetor  of  the  prorince 
of  Asia  (B.C  63),  and  who  was  accused  of  malad- 
inini:itration.  Cicero,  who  defended  him,  calls  these 
Doryle&sea  "pastores  "  (proFhee.  c.l7),  from  which 
vra  may  collect  that  there  was  sheep  feeding  about 
Dorylacnm  then  as  there  is  now.  '  The  roads  from 
Dorylaenm  and  its  position  show  that  it  mnst  always 
have  been  an  important  town  during  the  Roman  oc- 
cupation of  Asia ;  and  it  was  a  flonrishing  place 
under  the  Greek  empire.  [G.  L.] 

DO'SARON  Q&mrapar),  a  lirer  of  India  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  SInns  Gangeticus  at  141° 
long.,  and  17°  4'  hit  (PtoL  vi.  1);  and  has  been 
identiBed  with  the  Maka-Nadi  (Comp.  Gosselin, 
Giograplue  da  Ancient,  vol  iiL  pp.  21 5, 216, 255, 
312.)  [E.B.J.] 

DOTHAN  (AoAmIju),  a  town  of  Palestine,  men- 
tioned in  the  histoty  of  Joseph  ((/«».  xxxvii.  17) 
and  of  Elisha  (2  Kiagi,  vi.  13).  From  the  farmer 
notice  it  appears  to  have  been  on  the  high  road  be- 
tween Gilead  and  Egypt.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Judith  in  connection  with  Bethnlis,  over 
against  Esdraelon,  toward  the  open  country  (iv.  6); 
and  it  is  clear,  from  vii.  4,  that  it  must  have  been  in 
the  moontains  bordering  the  plain  of  Esdra4on  on 
the  south.  Consistently  with  this,  Eusebins  pUces 
it  13  miles  to  the  north  of  Samaria  (Sehatte) 
(Ononuut.  t.  c),  where  a  vilbge  of  the  name  Dotan 
still  exists,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  NMAt  road, 
south-west  d  Jam.  (Schultz,  in  Williams,  Bolg 
at),  vol.  ii.  Pi  469.)  [G.  W.l 

DOTIUM,  town.  [Domis  Campds.] 
DCrriUS  CAMPUS  (jh  Aitnor  xrfloi-),  the 
name  of  a  plain  in  Pelasgiotia  in  Thessaly,  situated 
sooth  of  CKua,  along  the  western  side  oS  the  lake 
Boebeis.  It  is  mentioned  as  the  earlieet  seat  of  the 
Asoianes.  (Strab.L  p.61,  ii.p.443;  Pint.  Qeiaett. 
Oraee.  13.)  Hesiod  speaks  of  "  twin  bilb  in  the 
Uotian  pUnn  opposite  to  the  vine-bearing  Amyrua," 
Eiud  to  have  been  the  dwelling-place  of  Coranis, 
mother  of  Aesculajnus  by  Apollo,  who  put  her  to 
death  because  she  had  &roured  Ischys,  son  of 
EiUtua.  (Uesiod,  ap.  Strab.  ix.  p.  442,  xiv.  p.  647 ; 
comp.  Horn.  Hymn.  xv. ;  Callim.  ffgmn.  in  Cer.  25.) 
Leake  identifies  this  double  hill  of  Hesiod  with  a 
very  remarkable  height,  rising  like  an  island  out  of 
a  plain,  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  and 
having  two  snnmiits  connected  by  a  ridge  :  between 
them  is  a  village  called  Petra,  from  which  the  hill 
derives  its  name.  The  north-eastern  summit  of  the 
hill  is  surrounded  by  foundations  of  Hellenic  walls 
of  remote  antiquity.  We  learn  from  Pindar  that 
the  town  on  this  hill  was  called  Lacereia  (Ao- 
itiptta,  Pind.  I^tk.  iii.  59),  to  which,  however, 
other  writers  give  the  name  of  Dotium  (Steph.  B. 
s.  r.  AArtor ;  Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  1 6).  (Leake,  ffortiem 
Grtaee,  vd.  iv.  pp.  430,447,451.) 

DOUBUS,  in  Irehind,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
fiilling  into  the  Western  Ocean  between  the  Senns 
{Skamonyuii  the  lemus  (fenmore).    Thb  makes 
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it,  in  all  probability,  the  river  which  &ns  into 
Dingle  flay,  [R.  G.  L.] 

DRABE8CUS  (ApaCqo-irot,  Strab.  viL  p.  331 ; 
Steph.  B.),  a  place  where  the  Athenian  colonists  of 
Amphipolis  were  defeated  by  the  Thracian  Edoni. 
In  the  Pentinger  Table  (Daravescns)  it  is  marked 
12  M.  P.  to  the  NW.  of  PhUippi,  a  situation  which 
corresponds  with  the  phun  of  Dhr&ma.  The  plain 
of  Drabescns  is  concealed  from  Amphipolis  by  the 
meeting  of  the  lower  heights  of  Pangaeum  with  those 
which  enclose  the  plain  to  the  NE.  Through  this 
strait  the  'Anghista  makes  its  way  to  the  lake;  and 
thns  there  is  a  marked  separation  between  the  Stry- 
raonic  plain  and  that  which  contaias  Drabescns  and 
Philippi.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p. 
183.)  rE.B.J.] 

DRACO  (ApiKBi'),  a  small  rrver  which  enters 
the  southern  side  of  the  bay  of  Astacns,  in  the  Pro- 
pontis.  It  runs  from  the  high  land  north  of  the 
lake  Ascania,  near  Nicaea,  and  enters  the  sea  at  the 
promontoiy  of  Dil,  and  near  Helenopolis  (£rseik). 
The  Draco  is  a  rapid  river,  with  a  winding  comnse, 
which  by  its  alluvium  has  formed  the  JHl.  (Procop. 
de  Aedif.  v.  2.)  Leake  observes  (Asia  Minor,  p. 
10): — "  In  riding  from  the  DU  to  Kizdenceiii  (on 
the  road  to  Nicaea,  Iznik),  I  remarked  that  we 
traversed  the  river  about  twenty  times,  without  being 
aware  that  Procopius  has  made  precisely  the  same 
remark  with  regard  to  the  Draca"  [G.  L.] 

DRACO  MONS.  [Tmolus.] 
DRAHO'NUS,  a  small  river,  now  the  Drone  ot 
TVuim,  which  flows  into  the  Moeella  (J/osei)  at 
Neumagen,  the  ancient  Neomagus.  Ifeumagen  is 
in  the  circle  of  Trier.  The  Diahonns  is  mentioned 
by  Attsonius  : — 

"  Praetereo  exilem  Lesniam  tenuemque  Drahonum.* 
(M.  X.  Mosella,  v.  365.)  [G.  L.] 

DRANGIA'NA  (ApayyiaiTf,  Strab.  xi.  p.  516,  xv. 
p.  723;  Ptol.  vi.  19.  §  1;  Afiiryrri,  Strab.  xi.  p. 
514;  Apayj'iirrf,  Diod.  xvii.  8I,xvtii.  3;  Diangiana, 
Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a  district  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Persia,  and  comprehending 
part  of  the  present  SejetUm  or  Seistan.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ajia,  on  the  £.  by  Arachosia, 
on  the  S.  by  Gedrosia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Carmania. 
Its  inhabitants  were  called  Dranoab  (&piyyai, 
Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  28;  Strab.  xv.  pp.  721,  723, 724; 
Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  25),  or  Zarasoae  (Plin.  {.  c;  Za- 
pvyyoi,  Arrian,  vi.  17;  Zaparyycuoi,  Arrian,  iii.  25; 
also  called  SaprfTyoi,  Herod,  iii.  93,  117,  vii.  67; 
^of^tai,  Ptol.  vi.  9.  §  3).  The  name  is  derived 
by  M.  Bumouf  (^Comment.  tUr  k  Ja^na,  p.  xcviii.) 
from  Zarayo,  a  'IssA  word  meaning  sea,  and  might 
therefore  signify  those  who  dwelt  on  or  near  the  sea 
or  lake  now  Zarak,  which  undoubtedly  retains  its 
Zend  name.  (Comp.  Wilson,  Ariana,  p.  152, 153.) 
Herodotus  describes  the  Sarongae  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes  as  conspicuous  for  the  dress  they  wore,  dyed 
garments,  boots  which  reached  half  up  their  legs, 
and  bows  and  Median  darts. 

Drangiana  was  conquered  by  Alexander  (Arrian 
iii  28 ;  Died.  zvii.  78),  and  united  with  the  adja- 
cent provinces  under  one  satrap.  At  first  Menon  is 
mentioned  as  satrap  of  Arachosia  (and  therefore 
probably  of  Drangiana,  as  the  two  provinces  were 
conquered  in  succession,  Arrian,  iii,  28);  then,  on 
the  distribution  of  Alexander's  empire  among  his 
generals,  it  fell  to  tlie  lot  of  Stasanor  of  Solus,  to- 
gether with  Aria,  (Died,  xviii.  3 ;  Justin,  xiiL  4.) 
I,astly,  it  was  given  by  Antipster  to  Stasander  of 
Cyprus,  with  Aria,  Stasanor  having  been  removed ' 
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to  th«  »itnip7  of  Bartri*  snd  Sof^iani.    (Plod,  xriii.  I 
39.)     The  distrirt  wu  idouhIuuoiu  towards   th«  { 
eutetn  or  AncbiaUn  aide,  bat  to  tlie  W.  vas  one  | 
great  aaod;  plain,  analoKoaa  to  th«  adjoining  roontiy  | 
of  Carmania  or  Kirmam,     Its  chief,  indeed  onljr,  i 
rirers  were  the  Erymandnu  or  Etjrmandnu,  Eijmao-  I 
thus  (now  Elmmd),  and  PhanMcoda  (now  Ferrai- 
Jimdy     It  has  one  lake  of  some  size  on  the  northern 
bonder,  adjoining  Aria,  and  named,  from  it.  Aria  La- 
cos  (ZaraJi).  [Aria  Laccs.]  Boides  the  Dnuigae,  | 
eunie  other  tribes  appear  to  have  dwelt  in  Drangiana: 
as,  the  Ariaspae,  who  orcapied  a  town  called  Aiiaspe,  ' 
on  the  southern  end  of  the  land  towards  Gedrosia;  the 
Kuergetae  ({aobably  a  section  of  the  last-named 
tribe),  whi  possessed  a  temtor;  called  Tatacvnc  and 
ISatrii.     The  population  appears  to  hare  mainly  be-  ' 
longed  to  the  same  race  as  their  neigbboors,   the 
people  of  Ariana,  Aiachoeia,  and  Gedrosia.      The  > 
capital  of  Drangiana  was  ProphthsMa  (perhaps  the  ' 
raodera  Famti;  Wilaoo,  Ariima,  p.  154).     The 
actual  capital  of  Scuton  is  Vutiat,  probablj  the  . 
Zartatg  uf  the  earlj  Mohammedan  writers,  which 
was  eridenilj  bj  its  name  connected  with  Dran-  , 
giana.     In  the  Per^uan  cuneiform  inscription  at  Be-  , 
biatim  the  vaaalxj  is  called  Zataka.    (Bawilnsoo, 
Mem  p.  I.)  [V.]      ; 

DRAU'DACUM,  a  bcina  belonpng  to  the  Pe-  I 
nestae,  which  was  taken  br  Perseus  in  the  campaign 
of  B.  c  169.    (Ut.  iliii.  19.)      it  has  been  identi- 
fied with  Darddi  near  ttbaiin.  [E.B.J.] 

DRAVUS,    DKAVIS  (Apc(«ot,  iki^t:  Drati),  ■ 
oneofthecfaieftributariesof  tbeDsnnbe.  Its  sources 
are  in  the  Norican  Alps,  on  the  Rhactian  frontier 
near  the  town  of  Aguotam  (Inichen).  It  then  dows  , 
throngh  Noricum  and  Pannonia,  and  after  rereiring 
the  waters  of  its  nirtliem  tributarr,  the  Murios,  it  , 
empties  itself  into  the  Dannbe  below  Carpis.     It  is 
pot«sible  therefore  that  the  river  Carpis  mentioned  bj 
Herodotus  (ir.  49)  as  a  tributary  of  tli»  Danube,  is 
no  other  than  the  Drsnis.     Strabo  (vii.  p  314)  re- 
pre>ents  the  Draru^  as  flowing  into  the  Noams,  a 
river  alt^^ther  anknown,  and   then  as  emptying  , 
itself  with  this  Noarus  into  the  Ister.    (Conip.  I'lin.  I 
iii.  28;  Flor.  ir.  12;  Jomand.  De  Reym.  Stiec.  39; 
Paul  Diac  iL  18;  PtoL  iL  16.  §  2.)     The  corrent 
isTery  rapid  whence  PUnr  calls  it  riolentior.  [L.  S.] 

DKEPANE.  DKEPAXUM.     [Hki.k.nopous.] 

DllE'PAKl/M,  a  promontory  of  Achaia.  [AcBAIA,  ' 
p.  13,  a.]  1 

DRE  PANUM  or  DKE'PANA  (t>  Afiran,, 
PtoL,  Diod.  xxiii  9,  but  ri  Apiitan,  PoL:  Steph. 
B.;  Dionrs.;  Diod.  xxiT,  tec,  and  this  seems  the 
best  authenticated  form :  Eti.  Drrpanitanus  :  Tro- 
jxi'ii),  a  dty  of  Sicily,  with  a  proniontory  and  port 
of  (lie  same  name,  at  the  S  W.  extremity  of  the  Isknd, 
immediatdy  oppoEtite  to  the  Aepates.  The  city  did 
not  exb-t  until  a  comparatively  late  period,  but  the 
port  and  promontory  are  mentioned  in  rery  early 
times:  the  Utter  eriJentJy  derived  its  name  from  the 
r««niblance  of  its  fbnn  to  that  of  a  sickle  (S^>«wcin)), 
whence  late  mvthocraphers  described  it  as  the  spot 
where  the  fickle  of  Cronos  or  Satnm  was  buried. 
(Serr.  ad  Aen.  iu.  707 ;  Tzetx.  ad  Lfeophr.  869.) 
The  port  was  only  a  few  miles  firom  the  foot  of  Ut. 
Eryx,  and  hence  it  is  mentiooed  in  connection  with 
the  Trojan  legends  that  were  attached  to  this  part 
of  Sicily.  Virgil  makes  it  the  scene  of  the  death  of 
Asvliises,  and  of  the  funeral  pimcs  celebrated  by 
Aeneas  in  his  honoor.  (Virg.  Aai.  ill  707,  t.  24. 
&c.;  Dionys.  L52;  Serr.  a<f  .4«>.U.cc)  But  with 
t!.is  eiception  we  find  no  menUon  of  the  name  pre- 
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Tioos  to  the  First  Panic  War:  it  probaUy  stned  as 
a  port  to  the  neighbooring  city  of  Eryx,  and  was  a 
dependency  of  thJst  place  [Ebtx]  ;  but  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  war  just  named  (about  B.C  260)  the 
Carthaginian  general  Hamilcar  piueeeded  to  fanHf 
the  pnincntory  of  Drepanam,  and  bonded  a  toiwn 
there,  to  wbid)  he  tmsfened  a  ffttX  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Eiyx.     (Died.  TTJii,  9,  Ezc  H.  f. 
503;   Zooar.  viiL  II.)     HeDce  the  statement  of 
I  iorus  (iL  2)  and  Audins  Victor  (di  Viria  lUaatr, 
39),  both  of  whom  mentioa  Drepaimm  among  the 
cities  of  Sicily  tak«  by  the  dictator  Atilias  Cala- 
tinus  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  war,  most  be  eno- 
neous.     The  result  pmed  the  wisdco)  of  the  rhoce; 
fnan  the  goodness  of  its  barbonr,  and  its  praaimity 
to  Africa,  Drepaoa  became  a  place  of  great  import- 
ance, and  cootioiNd  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
war  to  be  one  of  the  chief  stroagfaolds  cf  the  Cartha- 
ginians.    In  B.  C.  350,  indeed.  Drepana  and  Uy- 
baeum  were  the  only  two  points  in  the  island  rf 
which  that  people  retained  possejAioo;  and  hence  the 
ntmost  importance  was  attached  by  them  tu  their 
maintenance.  (PoL  L  41;  Zonar.  TiiL  16.)     During 
the  long  protracted  siege  cf  Lilybaenm  by  the  Ro- 
mans, it  was  at  Drepana  that  Adbet1)al  estaUisbed 
hinuielf  with  the  Carthaginian  Beet,  to  watch  the 
operations  of  the  besiegers,  and  it  was  off  this  ]xat 
that  he  totally  defeated  the  Roman  coosnl  P.  CUo- 
dins,  and  destroyed  afanost  his  whole  fleet,  B.C.  249. 
( I'oL  L  46,  49—51 ;  Diod.  xxir.  1 ,  Eic  H.  p.  507.) 
Not  long  after  this,  when  Hamilcar  Barca  made 
himself  master  cf  the  city  cf  Eiyx,  he  ranored  all 
the  lonaining  inhabitants  from  tbcnoe  to  Drefaoa, 
which  he  fortified  as  strongly  as  possible,  sad  of 
which  he  retained  possession  till  the  end  cf  the  war. 
It  was^owcrer,  in  B.  c.  242  besieged  by  tbe  Reman 
consul  Latatius  Catnlus;  and  it  was  the  attempt  cf 
the  Carthaginians  tinder  Hanno  to  effect  ita  rehrf, 
as  well  aa  that  cf  the  aimy  onder  Hamilcar,  that 
bronght  oo  their  &tal  defeat  off  the  islands  of  the 
Aegates,  B.C.  241.     (PoL  L  59,  60:  Diod.  xajv.  8. 
11.  ExcH.  pk509;  Zonar.  Tiii  17:  Lir.  xxTiL4l.) 
From  this  tone  the  name  of  Drepana  apfmis  m 
more  in  history,  bat  it  seema  to  haTecottiniied  to  be 
a  ttoorishing  canmeraal  town,  tboogh  aifarently 
eclipsed  by  the  superior  prosperity  of  the  neigbboor- 
ing  Lilybaeuic,  which  thmnghoat  the  Boman  perini 
was  the  most  mnsiderable  city  in  this  part  of  Sicily. 
Cicem  and  Pliny  both  mentiio  it  as  a  miinici[al 
town ;  and  the  Itineraries  and  Tabala  prore  that  i(, 
still  retained  its  name  and  cmaidefatiao  in  the  torth 
centni;  of  the  Christian  eta.    (Cic  Vtrr.  ir.  17; 
Plin.iiL8.  S.14;  Phd.  iiL  4.  §  4 ;  Itim.  AmL  pp.91, 
97;  Tab.  Pari.)    The  modem  city  of  Tn^mi  has 
succeeded  to  tlie  ancient  importance  of  Lilybaeam, 
and  is  now  the  most  popoloas  and  flourishing  dty 
in  the  west  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  a  stimg  fortnss. 
Great  part  of  ita  wealth  is  derived  froin  the  maaa- 
fiicinre  and  export  of  coral,  cf  which  there  are  ei- 
teo.vive  fisheries  ob  the  coast :  these  are  alluded  l» 
by  Pliny  as  already  existing  in  his  time  (xxxo.  $. 
s.  1 1).     Some  vestiges  of  the  andeot  mole  are  the 
only  remains  of  antiquity  whidi  it  pteauHs;  bot  the 
site  is  Dodoabtedly  the  same  with  that  of  the  aadest 
dty,  open  a  low  sandy  penin^la,  which  has  been 
anifioially  converted  into  an  island  by  the  ditch  of 
the  modem  funificatioas.    (Smyth's  Sic>i|i,  p;>.  237 
—241 ;  Paitbey,   H'oacieraayea  dW«*  SieSit*.  ^ 
75,  3tc.)     Immediately  off  the  harbonr  of  Traj^an 
a  a  small  island  called  Cti  hmim  a,  which  appears 
to  have  been  known  in  andeot  time*  alw  as  Coiaa- 
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baiu  Insuls.  It  is  mentioned  hy  Zonaru  (riii. 
ISl)  under  the  name  of  IltAuikt  iniaos.  [K.  H.  B.] 
DKE'PANUM  (ri  iipinroy  liKpoy,  Ptol.  iv.  5. 
§  14),  s  promoBtoiy  on  the  euten  eout  of  Efjrpt 
fonninf;  one  honndarj  of  the  Bsj  of  HeroSpUis  or 
K.W.  branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  Then  ia,  howeTer, 
•ome  diBerence  in  the  statement  of  the  ancient  geo- 
giaphen  with  regard  to  its  position.  Ptolemir  de- 
scribes it,  as  abore,  in  about  hit  28°  N. ;  if  so,  Dre- 
pannm  was  ezactlj  opposite  to  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Rocky  Arabia,  whereas  Pliny  (M  B.  vi.  29.  §  34) 
brinj^s  it  nearly  six  degrees  further  to  S.,  between 
Hyoe-Honnos  and  Berenice, 'ir  1st.  22°  N.  Orepannm, 
like  otlier  similarly  named  headlands,  derived  its 
appellation  fram  its  semicircular  form, —  a  reaping- 
hook.  It  was  a  projection  of  the  limoitone  and 
bombleDde  faUt-banier  of  the  Delta  and  Heptanomis 
to  the  E.  The  seaward  termination  of  the  modem 
moimtain  El-Gmib  pfobably  represents  this  ancient 
foreland.  [W.  B.  D.] 

DKETANUM  {th^ftmm  tmpm'\%  promontory 
on  the  MW.  coast  of  Crete,  which  Ptolemy  (iii.  1 7.  § 
7)  describes  as  fallowing  the  headlands  CoRTCVa 
PaACVM  and  CTAtimf.  There  has  been  some  dif- 
ficnlty  in  &dng  the  position,  as  there  is  no  other 
andent  anthority  than  this  intimation  of  Ptolemy. 
Hik-k  (^Krtia,  roL  i.  p.  385)  has  pUced  it  at  the 
modem  Akroiiri,  but  is  in  error,  as  there  can  be  no 
doubt  bat  that  it  is  represented  by  the  headland  of 
J>krtpano  farther  to  the  W.  (Pasbley,  TVoir.  to). 
I.  p.  45.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DREPSA.  f  Bactriama,  p.  365,  a.] 
DBE'SIA  {iLftaUi:  Elh.  Aptmtis'),  called  a  city 
of  Phrygia  by  Steph.  B.  (t. «.),  who  quotes  the  thiij 
bodk  of  the  Bnuarica  of  Dionysins,  BoiUteiav  Apc- 
minv  rt  ml  oT  ia)kiiSta  faiar.  Nonnns,  in  his 
JHm^tiaoa,  mentions  it  with  the  Obrimns,  a  bnnch 
of  the  Maeander.     [Mabakder.]  [0.  L.] 

DRICCA,  a  river  of  Dacia  which  Jomandes  (t/e 
Rtb.  Get  34)  pbces  near  the  Tysia  (conip.  Geog. 
Rav.),  bat  which,  in  the  absence  of  further  infomna- 
tioo,  it  is  difficult  to  identify.  [E.  B.  J.] 

DBILAE  (AfuXu),  "  a  village  in  Pontus,  not  far 
from  Trapezus,  as  Xenophon  says  in  the  fifth  book 
of  the  Anabatu.'  (Steph.  B.  :  v.)  Xenophon 
(^AtKib.  V.  2.  §  14),  with  his  men,  made  an  iDcuraion 
into  the  'country  of  the  Drilae,  which  was  monn- 
tainons  and  difficult  of  access.  The  Drilae  were,  be 
says,  the  most  warlike  people  on  the  Pontus.  They 
are  mentioned  by  Arrian  in  his  Periplus  (p.  1 1 ), 
where  the  name  is  written  Drillae.  In  the  MSiit  of 
Stephanus  it  is  Drylae  (ApiiAot);  but  this  is  pro- 
bublv  a  copvist's  error.  [G.  L.J 

DRILO  lApi\M,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  5;  Plii.  uL  22; 
Theophrast.  H.P.  ix.  7 ;  Nicand.  Fbo).  607 :  JMh), 
a  river  of  Illyricum  which  was  navigable  as  far  as 
tbe  territory  of  the  Dardanii.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  316.) 
Yibios  Sequester  (/'(tmt.  9 ;  comp.  Anna  Comn.  p. 
371),  who  gives  it  the  name  of  Drinius,  is  right  in 
stating  that  its  soorces  are  to  be  found  in  the  Lake 
Lychnitis.  Tbe  Bbck  Drm  is  the  outlet  for  Lake 
Obridha,  and  is  joined  by  the  White  Drin  at  Schei- 
tan  Kopru ;  the  nnited  waters  discharge  themselves 
into  the  sea  at  Lissns  (Letck).  (Leake,  Sorthem 
Greece,  vol  i.  p  77,  vol.  iii.  p  477.)     [E.B.J.] 

DKINUS  {Aptimt:  Vrina),  a  tributary  of  the 
Savoa  (Sou),  has  its  sources  on  mount  Scordus, 
whence  it  flows  in  a  northern  direction,  forming  the 
frontier  between  lllyricnm  and  Mocsia,  and  falls  into 
tbe  DntTus  a  little  to  the  west  of  Sirmiom.  (PtoL  ii. 
17.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 
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DRIUM.     [Garoanus.] 

DROMISCUS,  an  Uland  which  Pliny  (ii.  89) 
mentions  with  Peme  as  having  been  joined  to  MUe- 
tns,  by  the  alluvium  of  the  Maeander,  we  may 
suppose.  The  name  does  not  appear  to  occur  else- 
where. [G.  L.] 

DROMOS  ACHILLIS.  rAcniLi.E09  Dbomos.] 

DRCPICI.     [PKBsrs.] 

DRUBE*T1S  (Apou<pD7ii,  Ptol.  Hi.  8.  §  10),  the 
first  station  (Pcuf.  TVii.)  on  the  Roman  road  which 
ran  ftero  Egeta  in  a  MW.  direction  to  Apala  in 
Dacia.  It  has  been  identified  with  Dririaa.  (Ka- 
tanclisich.  Orb.  Ant.  vol.  i.  p.  379.)        [E.  B.J.] 

DRUE'NTIA  (i  Apovtrrfas,  i  Apoiuvriot :  Dii- 
ranee).     Aosonins  {Id.  x.  MowBa,  v.  479)  makes 
the  name  feminine.     SiKus  Italicns  (iii.  478)  makes 
it  masculine: — 
"  Tnrbidus  hie  tmncis  saxisqne  Dnientia  laetnm 
Dactoris  vexavit  iter;  namque  Alpibus  onus, 
Avnlsas  omos  et  adesi  fraginina  mentis 
Com  aonita  volrens,  fertar  latrantibas  nodis,"  &c. 

Strabo  (p  203)  says  of  the  Dnientia:  "  Above,  in 
certain  boUow  pUcin,  a  great  lake  is  farmed,  and 
there  are  two  springs  not  far  fr«n  one  another,  from 
one  of  which  flows  the  Druentias,  a  torrent  river, 
which  has  a  rapid  descent  to  the  Rbodanus;  and  the 
Darias  runs  in  the  opposite  direction,  for  it  joins  the 
Padus,  flowing  down  through  the  country  of  the 
Sahissi  into  Celtica  south  of  the  Alps."  Strabo  is 
mistaken  about  this  Durias  or  Doria  Mmor  (LaOori^ 
JUparia),  for  it  is  the  other  Doria  which  flows 
through  the  country  of  the  Sahissi.  Two  streams 
rise  on  Mont  Genevra  near  one  another;  one  is  the 
Durance,  and  the  other  is  the  Doria.  The  Durtmce 
is  joined  by  a  larger  stream  called  La  CUurt.  The 
river  flows  from  Brianfon,  with  a  general  sootheni 
course,  past  Embnm  and  Sitteron,  as  far  as  the 
junction  of  the  Verdon.  It  then  forms  a  cmrve,  and 
runs  W.  by  N.  pest  Cavaillon  (Cabellio),  and  joins 
the  Rhone  a  little  below  Avignon.  The  lower  part 
of  the  course  is  full  of  small  islands.  It  is  a  rapid 
river,  and  subject  to  inondationa.  Though  not  navi- 
gable, it  is  used  for  floating  timber  dawn.  Silius 
Italicns  has  well  described  this  turbuloit  river.  It  has 
been  inferred  from  an  expression  in  the  Motitia  Imp., 
where  a  "  Praefectus  Classis  Barcariorum  Ehruduni 
Sapsudiae"  is  mentioned,  and  from  an  inscription  in 
Gruter  (pp.  413, 414),  where  "  Patronus  Nautarum 
Druenticorum  et  Utriclarionim "  is  mentioned,  that 
tlie  river  was  navigated  in  the  time  of  the  later 
empire.  But  the  navigation  could  not  be  more  thaa 
a  boat  navigation,  and  for  a  short  distance.  As  tu 
the  Utricularii,  see  Cabeluo. 

Livy  (xxi.  31)  mentions  the  Droentis,  and  Pliny 
(iii.  4)  as  a  rapid  river.  [G.  L.] 

DRUNA  {Drome),  a  river  of  Gallia  Karboneiisis, 
which  joins  the  Rhone  on  the  left  bank  below  Va- 
lence, and  gives  name  to  the  department  of  Drome. 
Aosonins  {Id.  x.  MotUa,  v.  479)  mentions  tbe 
Druna: — 

"  Te  Druna,  te  spusis  incerta  Dnientia  ripis 
Alpinique  caknt  fluvil'  [G.  L.} 

DRUSIPARA,  DRUZIPARA,  MUZIPERA 
{Apouclirapa,  &pi0wapos),  a  town  in  Thrace,  situated 
Bomewhne  on  the  river  Melas,  but  its  exact  site  is 
unknown.  (Ptol.  iii.  11.  §13;  It.  Ant. 230 ; Geogr. 
Rav.  iv.  6;  Sukl.  :  v.  AfM^iropot).  [L.  S.] 

DRYAENA  (Apwiiro:  Eth-tipviuvirris).  Steph. 
B.  {».  V.)  mentions  it  as  a  city  of  Cilicia,  afterwards 
calk-d  Chiysopelis;    aad    la  anuther   pfaice   {t.v. 
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Xpiiri*»\ts')  he  quotes  the  PolyUMtor  as  his  an- 
tboritj.  [Q.  L.] 

DRYHAEA  (Apufuio,  Pana.;  Afi/ft,  Herad.; 
Apvuia,  Strph.  B.;  Oiymiw,  Lit.),  a  frontier  town 
of  Plxicb,  on  the  Mile  of  Doiii,  whence  it  U  indaded 
in  tlie  limns  of  Duris  bv  Livj.  It  was  one  of  the 
IMiocian  towns  destroved  b;  the  annf  of  Xerxes. 
PsUMtntas  describes  it  as  80  stadia  from  Amphicleia; 
but  this  number  appears  to  be  an  error  of  the  copT- 
ists,  since  in  the  nme  passage  he  sajrs  that  Amphi- 
cleia was  oaij  15  stadia  from  Tithniniam,  and  Ti- 
tlironium  15  stadia  from  Drjmaea,  which  would 
make  Drjmaea  only  35  stadia  from  Amphicleia. 
He  also  speaks  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Demeter  at 
Drytnaea,  ooDtaininj;  an  nprigbt  statne  of  the  goddess 
in  stono,  in  who6e  honour  the  annual  festival  of  the 
TheKmoplicfria  was  ceifbrated.  Its  more  ancient 
name  is  said  to  hare  been  Naaboleis  (Nav<aAf  u), 
which  was  derived  from  Nanbolus,  an  ancient  Phocian 
hero,  father  of  Ipliitns.  (Horn.  //. ii. 516.)  Accord- 
ing to  Latke  the  site  of  Dryinaea  is  indicated  bj 
fw>iue  ruins,  situated  midwaj  between  Katimra  and 
Clitniila,  and  occupring  a  rocky  point  of  the  moun- 
tain on  the  rdj;e  of  the  plain.  **  tmme  of  the  towers 
remain  nearly  entire.  The  masonry  is  generally  of 
the  third  onirr,  bnt  contains  some  pieces  of  the  poly- 
gonal kind ;  the  space  enclosed  is  a  triangle,  of  which 
nixie  of  the  sides  is  more  than  2.^0  yards.  At  the 
summit  is  a  circular  acropolis  of  about  two  acres, 
preserving  the  remains  of  an  opening  into  the  town  * 
(llen«l.  viii.  33;  Paus.  x.  3.  §  2.  x.  S3.  §  11 ;  Lit. 
xxtiii.  7;  Plin.  iv.  3.  s.  4;  Steph.  B.  a.  r.;  Leake, 
Xitrtkfm  Grttct,  vol.  ii.  pp.  76.  87.) 

DKYMUS.     1.  In  Phocis.     [Dbtmaia.] 

2.  In  Attica.     [Attica,  p.  329,  K] 

3.  A  spot  in  Euboea,  at  the  foot  cf  Mu  Telethrina, 
near  OrriLi.    (Strab.  x.  p  +45.) 

DRYMl'SSA.     [CukZOiurcAE.] 

URYNAe'METU.M  (4  AinKnl^rrn),  a  place  in 
that  part  of  Asia  called  GaUtia,  which  the  Galli 
OKupied.  Strabo  (p.  567)  says  that  the  council  of 
the  twelve  tetnurhs,  consisting  of  300  men,  used  to 
meet  at  Dnmaemetum.  The  first  part  of  the  word 
may  be  Gallic,  and  the  second  seems  to  contain  the 
same  element  as  the  names  Nemetocenna,  or  Neme- 
tacum,  Nemansas,  andKemossusintiallia.      [G.L.] 

DRY'OPES  {^fioitft),  one  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  Greece.  Their  earliest  abode  is  said  to 
have  been  on  Mount  Oeta  and  its  ailjaccnt  vallevs, 
in  the  district  called  after  them,  Drrojiis  (Ap«o*ft.) 
The  Doriiins  settM  in  that  part  of  their  country 
which  lay  between  Oeta  and  Parnassus,  and  which 
waH  afterward.1  called  Ik)ris  [D<mts] ;  but  Dryopis 
orij^iiHiIly  extemled  as  far  north  as  the  river  Sper- 
cheius.  The  >iain«  of  Dnropis  was  still  applied  to 
the  latter  district  in  the  time  of  Strabo^  wiio  calls 
it  a  telrapolis,  like  Doris.  (Uerod.  t  56,  viii.  3 1 ; 
i>trab.  ix.  p.  434.)  Heracles,  in  conjnnctiiia  with 
the  M«li«n».  is  said  to  have  driven  the  Dryopes  out 
of  their  country,  and  lo  have  given  it  to  the  lAaians; 
whereupon  the  expelled  Drrojies  settled  at  Hermione 
and  Asine  in  the  Argolic  peninsula,  at  Styrus  and 
Carystus  in  KuU*a,  and  in  the  island  of  Cythnos. 
These  are  the  five  chief  places  in  which  we  find  the 
Urropes  in  historical  tiuies.  (Herod,  viii.  43,  46, 
73;  Diod.  ir.  57;  Aristot.  op.  Stntb.  riii.  p.  373; 
Pans.  iv.  34.  §  9,  sc^i  t.  I.  §  S.)  Dicaearchns  (r. 
30,  p.  459,  ed.  Fuhr)  gives  the  name  of  Drjopb  to 
the  i-ounUT  around  Ambracia.  from  which  we  might 
conclude  that  the  Dn'opes  es^ttnded  at  one  time  from 
the  Ambraciot  gulf  to  lluoat  Ueta  and  the  fipcr- 


DUJCIA. 

cheins.    (MMlsr,  Dtrimu,  boolt  i.  c.  j;  Gait«,  BkL 

of  Green,  toL  ii.  |l  384.) 

DKYS  (Afvs),  a  town  in  Thrac*  of  oncartain  sit« 
(Scyl.  p.  27;  Stefh.  &«.«.;  Said.  a.v.)         [L.  &] 

DUBIS  (^Lm4a:  DoM),  a  boutcb  of  the  Aiv 
(Sooty,  a  rirar  cf  Gallia.  Tbia  rivtr  k  called 
Oubis  by  Piokmy  (ii  10.  §  3)  and  Strabo  {f.  186); 
but  in  Caesar  (A  &.  L  38)  it  is  Aldnaadubis,  aoooni- 
ing  to  many  MSS.  Some  MSSl  have  Abd  at  AH 
in  the  first  syUaUe  instead  of  Atd.  (Sohn<i4a''s 
Caesar,  B.  0.  p.  80.)  The  naoM  has  been  altered 
to  Dnbis  by  most  editors  of  Caesar,  oootiary  ta 
the  USS.,  in  order  to  make  the  orthogiapby  fit  that 
of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy.  Caesar  deacribaa  the  Al- 
duasdubis  as  nearly  aurraonding  Voontia  (&m»- 
<;o»).  A  French  writer,  mentioned  by  D'AnviUe, 
supposes  that  Aldoasdubis  is  enmptmmUa  gf  the 
names  of  two  nven,  one  of  which  he  names  AUt, 
and  he  says  that  it  joins  the  Dombi  below  JlamiU 
biliard,  O'Anville  foiuad  in  his  maps  a  stream  near 
Portntmi  named  BaUm  or  Allot.  There  is  aoliung 
strange  in  the  nunc  Aldnaadubis  being  abocteoei 
into  Dubis. 

Strabo  (p.  186)  aayi  that  th«  Arar  (&dM)  nes 
in  the  Alps,  and  abo  the  Dnbia,  a  nangable  rirec, 
which  joins  the  Anr.  He  extenda  the  name  Alps, 
as  it  appears,  to  the  Jura;  fiir  the  Dombt  rises  in 
the  highest  parts  cf  the  Jnia.  It  fint  flows  KE.; 
bnt  near  Hoot  Terrible  it  inddenly  tarns  wot,  and 
has  a  Tory  irregular  coom  to  PoraUnn ;  it  then  has 
a  general  SW.  coarse  past  Betamfoit  and  Dole  to  its 
junction  with  tba  Sa^te.  The  whole  ooone  of  the 
Aw6*  is  shore  MO  miks;  and  it  is  now  narigaled 
a  considerable  distance  abore  Baampm. 

Strabo  seems  to  hare  known  the  r~'H'»'  of  the 
Dubis,  and  yet  he  makes  a  mistake  twice  aboot  this 
rirer  (p.  192),  in  making  the  Dubis  ooa  of  the  boui- 
daries  of  the  S<^n>siaui,  and  abo  of  the  Aedni.  Ha 
should  ban  written  Ligeti*  in  both  cases  instead  of 
Dubis.  [G.  U] 

DUBRIS,  fai  Britain,  mentioned  both  in  the  Itiae- 
raiy  and  the  Notitia,  in  the  latter  as  ttie  station  of 
the  "  Praepoaitas  Militom  Tungricsnunuu."  Nam* 
6x  name,  and  place  for  place,  UobiisssAMcr. 

The  Dctagon  Tower  attached  to  t^  old  cbofch  ii 
built  chiefly  al  Roman  brickv  How  £ar,  however, 
the  materials  may  be  older  than  the  hoikiing  is  un- 
certain. The  tower  itself  is  cooaidered  to  have  been 
a  lighthouse.  [B.  G.  L.] 

Dt'LGIBINI  (AooKyoiitruu),  a  Gennsn  trib* 
wliirh,  according  to  Tadtos  (trerat.  34.)  inhabited 
the  (ountiy  sooth  or  sooth-weat  d  the  Aj^oirari, 
when?as  according  to  Ptolemy  (iL  11.  §  17)  liwy 
ihvelt  further  ea^t  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Waer. 
This  discrepancy  is  no  doobc  the  coosequeoce  of  tiie 
migiatioos  among  the  Germans ;  and  boili  stalemena 
may  be  correct  in  regard  to  the  difierest  periods 
de^cTibed  by  the  two  anthorities.  [L.  &.] 

Dl'LlCHIUM.    [EcanADSs.] 

DULtXPOLlS  (AovX^raAji,  A^Aur  w£Ui.  He- 
sych.),  a  tity  of  Crete,  which  was  inentioQed  by  ^o- 
Mcrales  in  tbe  first  boc4  of  his  work  on  Crete  (Said. 
t.  e.),  and  was  said  to  have  contained  a  thoosand 
male  citizens  (Steph.  B.  *.  ei).  UnfijiinBately,  ooo* 
of  tba«  aulbanties  gire  any  hint  which  might  servt 
to  determine  the  sitoatkn  of  thia  dty,  wUeh,  fiom 
the  bingnlarity  cf  its  aame,  gives  rise  to  tempting 
O'liVctunes.  (Hock,  Krttn,  Tol.  i.  f,  433,  nj.  uL 
p.  34 :  Pas  lilev.  Tna.  toL  ii.  p.  81.)      [K.  a  J] 

DII-OPOLIS.    [BoBAasrs-J 

Dl'Jtf^iA,  an  tatand  off  Nocth  Britak,  laestiuatd 
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DUMNISSUS. 

Iiy  Ptoleniy,  w  lyiag  north  of  the  Promontory  Oroiii 
and  sooth  of  the  Orcadea.  [Obcadbs.]  [RO.L.] 
DUMNIS6US,  a  place  in  GallU,  on  the  road  from 
Bnigiinn  (Bingm)  to  Angnata  Ttririronun  {Trier). 
The  Table  girea  16  Gallic  leagnea  firom  Binginm  to 
I>ainnifieiiflf  and  8  from  DnmniflHiu  to  Belginnm. 
Aosonios,  in  his  poem  on  the  Moeella  (t.  1 ,  &c.), 
mentions  Dmnnissns.  After  cmemng  the  Nata 
( JVoAe),  which  j«na  the  Rhine  at  Bmgm,  he  speaks 
of  passing  timngh  forests  withoat  tracks,  where 
there  was  no  sign  of  hnman  cnltiTation ;  ^d  he 
adds,  — 

"  Ptnetereo  aieotem  sitientibns  nndiqne  teiris 
Dunmissam,  riguasqae  perenni  fonte  Tabenias.'' 

The  ronte  of  Ansonins  from  Bingen  was  throngh  the 
JUtmdtrSck;  bnt  the  site  of  Dnmnissns  is  unknown. 
It  is  placed  b;  some  geographers  at  J)emen,  near 
JUrtckberg.  Belginnm  is  snpposed  to  be  Belch, 
irhich  in  <act  is  tin  same  name.  [G.  L.] 

DUNIUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  bj  Ptolemj  (ii. 
a.  §  29)  as  a  town  of  the  Doiatrigee.       [B.6.L.] 

DUNU&L  1.  In  Ireland,  menUoned  hj  Ptolemj 
(iL  a.  §  10)  as  a  town  of  that  island. 

3.  D.  SiMUS  (Aoiivw  K^^iros),  a  baj  in  Britain, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iL  8.  §  6).  Name  for 
name,  and  place  for  place,  X>im-a-ky  Bay,  near 
Whitby,  in  Ywkshiie.  [RG.L.] 

DUODECIHUM,  AD.  1.  Tacitos  {Ann.  iiL  45), 
in  his  acconnt  of  the  revolt  of  Sacrorir,  gays  that  the 
BoDian  oomnuinder  ^lins  marched  apcn  Aiignsto- 
dnnom  after  ravaging  the  lands  of  the  Seqoani,  and 
he  met  Sacrovir  "  ad  Dnodedmum  kpidem,"  whicli 
seems  to  mean  12  M.  P.  from  AtUim,  in  an  open 
eoontry.  Perhaps  Tacitos  does  not  mean  to  speak 
of  Ad  Daodedmmn  as  a  place.  D'Anville  con- 
elode*  that  the  march  of  Silios  was  from  Cabillonnm 
(OloUm)  on  the  Sadae,  which  is  likely  enough. 
Cabilknum  was  on  a  road  from  Lngdonam  to  Angns- 
todnnom,  and  the  Antonine  Itin.  places  Cabillanmn 
33  H.  P.  from  Angnstodonum.  The  site  of  Socro- 
▼ir's  defeat  cannot  be  very  &r  from  the  spot  when 
the  Roman  proconsul  C.  Julius  Caesar  defeated  the 
Hehretii,  B.a58. 

2.  DooDBCUnTii,  Ad.    [Decem  Paoi.] 

3;  The  Table  places  a  Dnodedmum  18  finm 
Noviomagne  (^Nifmegen),  on  the  road  to  Leyden. 
D'Anville  snppoeas  that  (he  18  is  an  error,  and  should 
be  la,  and  that  the  12  are  12  H.  P.  Some  take 
the  18  to  be  M.  P.,  and  so  the  distance  would  be 
12  Gallic  leagues.  D'Anville  merely  led  by  a  name, 
and  probably  deceived  by  it,  fixes  on  Doodenaerd,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Waal,  as  the  place.      [G.L.] 

DURA.  1 .  (ri  iioipa,  Polyb.  T.  H ;  Amm.  Marc. 
XX.  5,  6),  a  fortified  castle  in  Assyria,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tigris.  It  still  bears  the  name  of  l>ur 
or  Z>iiKi.  (Lynch,  R  G.  I.  to),  ix.  p.  447 ;  Layard, 
Ninmek  ami  Babgkm,  p.  469.) 

3.  (Aovpa,  Isid.  Char.  p.  4 ;  Zosim.  iii.  14:  Amm. 
Uare.  xxiii.  5),  a  place  in  the  N.  of  Mesopotamia, 
at  no  great  distance  from  Circesium  and  the  Eu- 
{juates,  at  which,  acoordug  te  Zoeimus,  the  military 
momunant  to  Gordian  was  elected.  Ammianns 
difien  firatn  him  in  this,  stating  that  Gordian's  tomb 
was  at  Zaitho,  a  few  miles  distant.  Eutropius  and 
Bsfos  Featns  state  that  the  monument  was  20  M.  P. 
from  Cirasinm.  Zodmos  is  therefore,  in  all  pro- 
bability, ooriect,  Indoras  states  that  Dura  was 
built  ij  the  Hacedooians,  and  was  called  Eurofcs 
as  well  as  DtmA  Micamoris.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  passage  in  Polybins  (v.  48)  does  not 
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refer  to  the  Assyrian  town  of  this  name.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  reference  in  Stephanos,  wlio 
simply  refers  to  the  5th  book  of  Polybins,  in  which 
both  places  are  mentioned.  '  [V.] 

DURA'NIUS  (Dordogne).  a  huge  river  of  GaUla, 
whkh  joins  the  Gammna  (Cnronne),  on  the  right 
bank  below  Bonleamx.  Ausonius  {iloeella,  T,  464) 
says  of  the  Duranius,  — 

"  Concedes  gelido  Dnrani  de  monte  volntos 
Amnis." 

The  Oordogne  rises  in  Jfota  Dor,  which  seems  to 
have  given  the  river  its  name.  MoiU  Dor  is  in  the 
department  (^  Pvj/  de  Dome,  and  its  summit  is  said 
to  be  the  Mgheet  point  of  the  mountains  of  central 
France.  The  name  Duranius  appears  in  the  middle 
ages  in  various  fonns;  and  Dordonia,  one  of  them,  is 
the  origin  of  the  name  Dordogne.  [G.  L.] 

DUBDUS  (ri  AoDfjJiii'  6poi),  named  by  Ptolemy 
as  one  of  the  chief  mountain  ranges  of  Mauretania 
Tingitana,  appears  to  be  that  port  of  the  main  chain 
of  Atlas  from  which  the  rivei-  Malva  takes  its  rise. 
Its  name  evidently  contains  the  same  root  as  Dyrin, 
the  native  name  of  the  An-AS,  [P.  S.] 

DURETIE.  The  Table  pluses  Duretie  29  Gallic 
leagues  from  Portu  Namnetnm  (^Nantti),  on  the 
road  to  Gesocribate  (jBk-eM).  The  next  station  after 
Duretie  is  Dartoritum,  which  Ptolemy  calls  Dariori- 
gnm.  [Darioriqum.]  The  distances  in  the  Table 
cannot  be  trusted;  and  if  tbey  can,  we  most  be  sure 
about  the  direction  of  the  Roman  road  between 
Nanta  and  Faanet  before  we  can  determine  the 
position  of  Duretie.  gome  gsogmphers  place  it  at 
Jioche  BemardrJ«»i  the  head  ol  the  aestuaiy  of  the 
Fttome.  D'Anville  proposes  to  alter  Duretie  to 
Dnierie,  and  he  thinks  that  the  second  part  of  the 
word  contains  the  word  Herins,  the  name  which 
Ptolemy  gives  to  the  P'itame.  The  first  part  of  the 
word  Duretie  is  probably  the  common  Celtic  name 
Dm-.  [G.  L.] 

DU'RIA  (AoBpfoj,  Strab.:  Dora),  the  name  of 
two  rivere  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  both  of  them  rising  in 
the  Alps,  and  flowing  into  the  Padus.  (Plin.  iii.  16. 
s.  20.)  They  are  oommonlj  called  by  writers  on 
ancient  geography  the  Dnria  Major  and  Duria  Minor, 
but  we  have  no  ancient  authority  for  these  appel- 
lations. Pliny  calls  them  simply  "  Dnrias  doas;" 
and  Strabo  mentions  only  one  river  of  the  name. 
This  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  the  Celtic  Dwr 
or  Dtir,  water;  which  sufficiently  accounts  for  its 
double  empkiyment.  The  two  streams  are  now 
known  as  the  Dvra  Baltea  and  Dora  Jiiparia :  the 
fonner'name  is  apparently  of  very  early  origin,  as 
the  geographer  of  Ksvenna  in  the  ninth  century  calls 
it  "  Dnria  Bantica."     (^Ceogr.  Rav.  iv.  86.) 

1 .  The  Dora  Baltea,  which  is  much  the  larger 
of  the  two  streams,  has  its  sources  in  the  Pennine 
and  Graian  Alps  (^Greal  and  Little  St.  Bernard), 
and  flows  through  the  great  valley  of  the  Salasai 
(^Val  d!Aoita),  receiving  on  its  course  numerous 
tributaries  firom  the  glaciers  of  the  Pennhie  Alps,  so 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  feeders  or 
tributaries  of  the  Padus.  It  flowed  under  the  walls 
of  Augusta  I'laetoria  (^Aofta)  and  Eporedia  (^Ivrea), 
and  joined  the  Padus  about  22  miles  from  the  latter 
dty,  and  the  same  distance  beknv  Augusta  Tauri- 
nramm.  Strabo,  who  correctly  describes  this  river 
as  flowing  through  the  country  of  the  SaUssians,  and 
turned  to  much  account  by  that  people  for  their 
gold-washings  [Sai.awi],  has  evidently  confounded 
it  with  the  other  lirec  of  the  same  name,  where  ha 
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«peaki  of  it  u  hsTJng  its  souns  don  to  Uiat  of  the 
Drueiitia  {Durmee).     (Smb.  it.  pp.  SOS,  205.) 

2.  The  Dariji  Miinor  or  Dora  Riparia  rises  in  the 
Cotlian  Al|n  (the  Mont  Gativrt),  mlmost  in  the 
Mune  spot  with  the  Dnientis;  it  Sows  by  Suia  (Se- 
giuio),  and  falls  into  the  Po  at  Tarm  (Au^tasla 
Taarinonun).  The  K'X'g'vp'x'  <^  Bareniu  calls 
it  simply  Duria,  without  any  distinctira  epi:bet. 
Though  inferior  to  the  preceding  river,  it  is  a  laij^ 
stream,  having  its  source  among  the  high  Alps,  and 
being  fed  by  numerous  torrents  from  perpetual  snows 
and  gUders,  so  that  at  the  point  of  its  junction  with 
the  fo  it  is  Utile  inferior  to  that  river.  [E.  H.  B.] 
DU'RIUS  (i  ^oipus  or  Aoufias,  Stnb.  iii.  {^1 53, 
foil.,  162:  Aipws,  Appian,  Bup.  72,  90;  ^mpiat, 
rtoL  ii.  5.  §§  2,  fblL,  Marc  Herad.  f.  43;  A^mm, 
Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  53 :  Duria,  Clandian.  Lamd-Sertn. 
72:  i>iiero),  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Hispania,  rises 
in  U.  Idubeda  (Sierra  dt  Vrbum),  among  the  Pe- 
lendones,  flows  W.  through  the  Celtiberi  and  Vaccaei, 
and  past  the  cities  of  Numantia  and  Seguntia,  and 
&lls  into  the  sea  between  Cale  and  Langobriga.  Its 
lower  conraa  divided  Lusitania  on  the  S.  from  His- 
pania Tsrrscooensis  on  the  N.  Its  whole  length  was 
estimated  at  1370  stadia,  of  which  800  stadia,  from 
its  mouth  upwards,  were  navigable  for  large  vessels. 
(Strab.  a.  ee. ;  Mela,  iii.  1.  §§  7,  8 ;  Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34). 
Its  depiniu  contained  gold  (SiL  ItaL  L  234>  Its 
chief  tributaries  were,  on  the  right  or  N.  side,  the 
Areva,  the  PisoKACA  (^Pinerjfa),  and  th«  Astl'RA 
(£»Ai):  and  on  the  left,  the  Cuda  (Coa>  [P.  S.] 
DLTwN'OMAGUS.  [Bubuhcus.] 
DUKNOVARIA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
12lh  and  15th  Itineraries,  and  genetmlty  admitted 
to  be,  pUce  for  pLice,  and  (to  a  certain  extent)  name 
for  name,  the  modem  Z)orchester  (in  the  county  of 
Donei,  IS  opposed  to  the  Oxfordshire  A>rche*ler). 
The  root  d-r  is  a  common  rather  than  a  proper 
name,  as  is  suggested  by  the  fact  of  its  re-occur- 
rence. [D.i;bobkivas.]  De6mte  remains  of  the 
old  Kooiaa  wall  have  beoi  noticed  by  Dr.  Stukely  as 
still  standing  "  twelve  fint  thick,  made  of  ng- 
staines,  laid  side  by  side  and  obliquely,  then  covered 
over  with  very  strong  mortar."  Roman  coins,  which 
are  often  found  hen,  are  called  /)oni -pennies.  Re- 
mains of  Roman  camps,  and  probable  remains  of  a 
Roman  amphitheatre,  attest  the  importance  of  the 
ancient  Diimovaria.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DUROBRIVAE,  in  Kent,  menti(Bied  in  the  second 
Itinerary  ss  being  the  second  station  from  London 
in  the  direction  of  Richborougk  (Rntupae),  and  by 
general  consent  fixed  at  Jiocke$ler.  The  prefix 
<Air,  being  one  which  will  reappear,  may  conve- 
niently be  noticed  here.  It  is  the  Keltic  dwr^ 
water  f  so  that  the  local  names  wherein  it  occurs  are 
the  Keltic  analogues  to  the  English  terms  Waler- 
fonl,  Bridge-water,  &c.  Camden  has  pwnted  out 
the  following  oormptioa*  of  the  form  Durobrivae, 
vix.:  Dwrobrovae,  Dwnirem;  and  Civitas  Roibi. 
from  which  comes  the  Saxon  ^Tro/e-ceastersAo- 
ckeeter.  In  the  foundatica  charter  of  the  cathedral, 
Rochester  is  expressly  called  Dmvbrovae.  The 
Rochester  river  (dvr)  is  the  Medway. 

In  the  third  and  fbnith  Itineraries  we  also  6nd 
Durobrivae  (in  all  cases,  twenty-seven  Roman  miles 
fi^>m  London).  This,  along  with  the  satisfiutmy 
character  of  the  evidence  in  bvoor  of  Rochester, 
m.Hkes  the  pre.«ent  notice  a  coavenient  place  ftr  the 
invR-tigation  of  X>iiro.leTnm  and  Z)<nv- veranm. 
J'amlertun  is  the  next  stage  to  Rochester  in  the 
second  Itinerary,  and  bete  J)wrovemiaii  is  twenty- 
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oght  miles  from  Duroirna*.  Bat  in  the  next  tw» 
Itineraries  the  distance  is  only  twenty-five.  This 
(as  Horsely  remarks)  makes  ii  necessary  to  ocoskier 
Dorolerum  as  lying  somewhat  out  of  the  direct  road. 
'Sam  at  Z.eii-ham  (on  the  river  Lea)  we  have 
Roman  remains,  snd  so  we  have  at  Charing  (also  oa 
the  Lett).  One  <^  these  was  probably  the  Reman 
Duro-jevam,  or  (considering  the  name  of  the  river, 
along  with  the  Ukelihood  cf  that  of  the  station  being 
the  same,  the  chances  of  coofuaion  between  v  and  ik 
and,  lastly,  the  fact  of  the  names  Oeva  and  Dewta 
(q.  V.)  being  actually  confused)  Duro-jeniaa  ;  a  read- 
ing already  suggested  by  previous  investigators.  Tlie 
present  writer,  then,  fixes  DwoUvwa  (-Zenwii)  oo 
the  /.en,  sssuming  the  Ukelihood  of  an  improved 
reading,  and  laying  great  stress  on  the  name.  At 
the  same  time,  he  adds  that  Newington,  Sitting- 
bourne,  Milton,  and  Faversham  (all  oo  a  diflerent 
line  of  road)  have  fonnd  supporters. 

Durovemum  is  generally  identified  with  Canter- 
bury. It  is  mentioned  in  the  asme  Itineraries  with 
the  other  two  stations.  The  river  (Jbor)  here  is  the 
Stonr.     Ptolemy's  form  is  Darventmi  (Aope^nsr). 

At  Rochester  remains  of  the  sncient  Dorobrirae  an 
sufficiently  abondaot;  e.g.  coins  of  Vespasian,  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  M.  AureUna  Antoninus, 
Constantiua,  and  Constantine,  fibulae,  and  pottery. 

At  Canterbuiy  the  evidence  is  of  ilie  same  kind; 
coins  being  numerons,  and  there  being  alM  tmcas  of 
the  two  great  Roman  roads  which  led  to  Dottr 
(Dnbris)  and  /.jnans  (Lemanis).  [B.  G.  L.] 

DUROBRIVAE,  in  Britain,  to  the  north  of  th« 
Thames,  and  diffioent  firan  the  Donfarivae  last 
mentioned.  It  appears  in  the  fifth  Itinenuy;  and, 
as  the  form  is  Dnrobrivas,  we  are  thus  enabled  to 
give  the  true  termination  to  tile  word,  here  and 
elsewhere,  and  became  justified  in  dealing  with  it  as 
a  feminine  plural  in  -as.  In  the  Itineimry  wherein 
it  appears  its  place  is  the  seventh  oo  the  road  fhan 
Londininm  to  LuguvalUum  (Z/ontion  and  CarlisU). 
Not  one,  however,  of  the  six  ttatioos  that  precede  it 
is  identified  in  an  absolutely  satisfactory  manner; 
akhoogh  with  some  of  them  opinion  is  nearly  nn- 
aaimous.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  Dnnbrivas 
has,  *a  the  first  station  beyood  it,  Cansoaae,  and, 
as  the  second,  Lindam, — Causennae  being  abnoet 
certainly  Ancaster,  and  Linduin  being  as  unequivocal 
a  locaUcy  as  any  in  Britain,  i=  Lincoln.  Hence, 
Durobrivae  was  two  stations  frooi  Limeoln,  in  the 
directioa  of  London.  The  statioo  immediataly  oo 
the  other  side  was  Dnralipons,  a  station  which  will 
be  dealt  with  in  the  present  notice,  imther  than  nnder 
its  own.     The  fifth  Itineraiy  runs: — 

"  Itera  Loodinio  Lnguvallia  ad  Talhun  U.  P. 
ccccxiiii.:  sic,— 

M.P. 

Csesaromago         ...      xxviii. 

Colonia    .  .  -  .       xziiii. 

Villa  Faustini       ...       xzxr. 

Icianos     ....         xriiL 

Camborico  ...        xzzt. 

Durolipante  ...         xzr. 

Dnrobrivas  ...       zszt. 

Cansennis  ...         zxx. 


4c. 
Against  Causennae  cc  J  ncosto-  the  olyictiims  m 
so  8  ight  as  to  make  the  identificatioa  ooe  of  the 
second  6epte  aC  certainty,  at  least.  Again,  the 
traces  of  a  Raman  nad,  mnning  neariy  doe  north  and 
loath  of  Ancaster  (i.  e^  without  any  wide  oonpaaa  cr 
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deviatinn),  are  nnmennu;  and  where  tbej  occur  tbej 
are  remarkable  for  the  linear  character  of  their  di- 
rection. Thia  makes  any  spot  30  Roman  miles  south 
of  Aruxuter  Ukelj  to  lure  been  Dnrobrivaa. 

The  boundary  of  the  counties  of  Hunts  and  North- 
fimpton,  at  the  sporwbers  the  river  Nme  (which 
divides  them)  flows  between  Chiuterton,  on  the 
I/taUmgdotuhin,  and  Cantor,  on  the  Northcanpton- 
shire,  side  of  the  river,  suits  this  measurement, — 
nearly,  tliough  not  exactly.  There  is,  however,  consi- 
derable evidoice  of  other  kinds  in  bvonr  of  one  (or 
both)  of  these  two  places.  The  names  originate  in  the 
word  catlra.  The  village  (probably  the  crossing  of  the 
rirer)  is  found  in  Camden  and  certain  old  maps  as 
Ttomf-ford ;  and  DoR-mon-cetuter  b  said  to  have 
been  the  Sazun  name  of  it  Roman  remains,  too, 
are  nonwrous. 

Whether  the  Hontingdon  or  the  Northamptonshire 
village  was  the  true  Dm-obrivae,  is  uncertain  and 
nuimportant.  It  may  have  been  both,  or  neither, — 
the  term  Dunbrivae  applying  to  the  passage  (ibrd, 
ferry,  or  bridge)  interjacent,  rather  than  to  the  two 
eattra  which  defended  it. 

The  present  diffinence  in  the  names  is  not  unim- 
portant The  distinction  between  the  Danbh  and 
Anglo-Saxun  nomenclature,  in  the  case  of  geogra- 
phical terms,  has  of  htte  years  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  investigators;  and  it  is  well  known,  not  only 
that  certain  words  and  forms  ate  Danish,  as  opposed 
to  Saxon  (and  rice  vernl),  but  that  the  distribution 
of  aaeh  words  and  forms  as  local  names  is  remarkably 
regular.  Thus,  where  one  Danish  form  appears, 
others  do  so  also;  and,  although  there  is  no  part  of 
the  island  where  SaxcHi  forms  are  excluded,  there  are 
vast  tracts  where  there  is  nothing  Danish. 

The  Danish  equivalent  to  the  Saxon  -tun  is  -ig; 
so  that  New-bg  :=  Nea-ton, 

The  Danish  equivalent  to  the  Saxon  th'wli;  so 
that  Slip -ton  and  /'uiler-ton=«SAipton  and  FisAtoft. 

The  Danish  C  =  the  Anglo-Saxon  ch, —  Carlby, 
as  opposed  to  CAarltcn. 

Tin  Danish  ibtrjt:=  the  Anglo-Saxon  ckarch, — 
the  Danish  form  generally  being  initial,  the  Saxon 
final;  ta  Kirh-bj,  Dun-ckurch. 

Lastly  (though  the  list  could  easily  be  enlarged), 
in  the  districts  where  the  Saxon  forms  prevail,  the 
metamorjAoeis  of  the  Roman  term  autra  it  -chater 
or  -enter  (Qod-man- cAester,  Chater-Um,  Ciren- 
cater,  &c);  whereas,  where  the  Danish  forms  pre- 
vail, it  is  -cotter  (Tad-cewter,  An-cosJer,  Coster- 
ton,  &c.).  There  is  no  exception  to  this  rule  of 
distribntion.  Now,  what  takes  place  in  the  very 
spot  under  consideration?  Even  this, — that  whilst 
LmcoUulure  (on  the  borders  of  which  Cator 
stands)  is  the  most  Danish  of  all  the  coimties  of 
England, —  wbiUt  NorthampUmthire  (to  which  it 
belongs)  is  largely  Danish,  —  whilst  Cotter-ion, 
An-caster,  &c,  are  the  nortiiem  transformations  of 
ctutra, — whilst  every  other  Datish  shibboleth  (sib, 
cor^,  -ig,  &c.)  is  rife  and  common  as  we  advance 
towards  Tork, — the  moment  we  cross  the  Nene, 
and  get  into  Btmimgdonthire,  Bed;  and  Cant- 
bridgahtre,  the  forms  are  Chater,  in  respect  to 
the  particular  term  aubra,  and  exclusively  Saxon  in 
all  others.  No  tzace  of  Danish  occnpancy  can  be 
fbond  in  BvkU  ;  so  truly  does  the  ^en«  seem  to 
have  been  a  boundary,  and  so  abrupt  was  the  transi- 
tion from  the  Danes  who  said  eattor,  to  the  Saxons 
who  spoke  of  the  cheiter  (ceiutre).  More  than  this. 
At  some  time  between  tlie  evacuati«i  of  the  isle  by 
the  Bomani  and  the  Nonnan  Conquest,  the  Dorthero 
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and  southern  defonoes — for  such  the  castra  of 
CAet<er-ton  and  Castor  (details  of  the  iHirairtrae) 
were  —  may  have  constituted  the  opposed  and  hostile 
parts  of  a  bilingual  town;  and  the  analogue  between 
the  present  Germano-Dani^ih  ironticr  in  Sleswick^ 
Holstein  may  thus  have  been  exhibited  in  England. 

Just  as  the  straight  character  d  the  remains  of 
the  Roman  toads,  now  existing,  between  Uneoln  and 
Castor  induced  us  to  draw  our  Ime  as  direcUy  north 
and  south  ss  possible,  the  physical  condition  of  the 
country  south  of  Castor  forbids  us  to  assume  any 
notable  deviatiois  either  east  or  west  On  the  east 
lie  the  iimny  tracts  of  Whittlesea,  Holme,  and  Ram- 
sey; and  on  the  west  the  Oxford- clay  tracts  of  Bunts, 
-—  tracts  which  probably  were  some  of  the  last  parts 
0(f  the  island  to  become  occupied.  This  places  Du- 
rolipons  at  God-man-cAes<er.  "  Dnrolipona,"  write* 
Honeley,  "  has  been  generally  settled  at  Godman- 
chtster  or  Bwitmgdoa.  The  bituation  on  the  north- 
aide  of  the  river,  and  on  a  gentle  descent,  favours  the 
opinion  of  Hmtmgdon, — the  name,  that  of  Godnum- 
duster;  but  I  believe  there  has  been  no  Itinerary 
station  at  either  one  or  the  other."  The  reasoning 
of  Hotseley  is  mote  unsatisfactoty  here  than  in  any 
other  part  of  his  work.  He  lay6  no  stress  whatever 
on  the  termination  -duster.  Identifying  Cambridgt 
with  Dnrolipona,  bo  writes  that  the  "name  inti- 
mates a  bridge  over  a  river,  to  which  the  name 
Cambridge  is  not  unsuitable."  But  he  never  adds 
that  between  Godmanchester  and  Huntingdon  there 
is  the  river  Ouse  and  the  necessity  of  a  bridge. 
He  continues :  "  Durobrivae  "  (which  he  ttrenoously 
urges  to  have  been  either  Castor  or  Chesterton) 
"is  the  station  next  to  Dnrolipons.  The  distance 
here  is  very  exact  From  Durobrivae  to  Dnrolipons, 
in  the  Itinerary,  is  35  miles,  and  therefore  the  num- 
ber of  computed  English  miles  should  be  nearly  26- 
For  it  is  5  miles  from  Castor  on  tho  A'ene  to  StUton, 
and  2 1  from  Stilton  to  Cambridge,  &c.'  Instead  of 
this  "  21  miles,"  the  real  distance  is  28.  Hence, 
the  numbers  of  Horseley,  instead  of  coinciding,  dis- 
agree. It  should,  however,  be  added  that  they  do 
not  come  out  clear  for  Godmanchester,  which  is  no 
more  tlian  18  English  miles  fhnn  the  Nene,  Never- 
theless, Gedmanchetter,  as  the  equivalent  to  Duro- 
lipons,  involves  the  fewest  di£Scnlties,     [R.&L,3 

DUROCASSES  {Dreux).  This  name  appears  in 
the  Antonine  Itin.  in  the  form  Duiocasis,  and  in  the. 
Table  in  the  form  Durocasio,  on  a  road  ftom  Medio- 
lanum  Auletcorum,  the  capital  of  the  Aulerci  Eburo- 
vices,  in  Gallia,  to  Durocasses,  Mediolannm  is 
Evreta.  The  Itin.  makes  17  Gallic  leagues  be- 
tween Mediolannm  and  Durocasses,  or  25)  M.  P. 
Dreax  is  m  the  department  of  Ewe  et  Loir,  on  the 
BUnse,  a  branch  of  the  Eure.  The  place  may  havn 
been  within  the  territory  of  the  Carnntes.  If  we 
compare  the  form  of  the  Word  with  Baiocasse«, 
Vidncasses,  Velocasses,  it  seems  probable  that  Duro- 
casses is  properly  the  name  of  a  tribe.  The  nama 
Durocasses  was  shurteued  to  Drocae,  and  then  to 
Dreux.  [G.  L.] 

DUROCATALAUNUM.     [Catalaoxi.] 

DUROCOBRIVAE,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  tho 
second  Itinerary  as  being  12  miles  from  Verulamium 
{St.  Albans),  in  the  direction  of  Dera  {Chester). 
Probably  DmsUMe.  [R  G.  L.] 

DUBOCORNOVIUH,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in 
the  1 3th  Itinerary.  The  locality  of  Dttro-eomoviwn 
is  that  of  CiVert  Chester,  or  the  ancient  Corin-eum. 
[CoRiNKiiM.]  It  is  14  miles  distant  from  Glevum 
(b'io-cester),  and  the  military  road  between  the  two 
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pUoM  ie  traced  iX  the  praaent  thm.  Where  this 
croese!!  the  /Vww-mtd,  Cirmcater  stands,  abundant 
in  Roman  remains  of  all  kinds. 

NatneJorname^iaweAl  as  place  for  place ,  Dwrc* 
cnmovium  mi  Corineumy  i.  e.  Duro-corH'^ma  is 
CofM-ewn  in  a  oompoimd  form.  The  rant  lies  in 
the  name  of  the  pioiM*  riTer  Ckw»  ;  so  that  Cotm- 
eum  is  simplj  the  Chum,  and  i)in-o-«ont-OTinin  is 
the  <7A«m-water.  The  fact  ol  the  Human  towns 
heing  sjnoayraoat  with  the  riren  on  which  they 
stood  has  already  been  noticed.  [Dkta;  Dbb- 
VBimo.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

DUROCORTORUM  (Aewu),  is  mentioned  bj 
Caesar  (A  G.  vi.  44)  as  a  town  of  the  Remi,  the 
first  Belgic  people  north  of  the  Matrona  {Home). 
It  afterwBids  took  the  name  of  the  people,  Remi, 
fnm  which  comes  the  modern  name  Reinu.  Stnbo 
(pi  194),  who  writes  the  name  Dnrioortcn  (Asvpi- 
Kiprofo),  calls  it  the  metropolis  of  the  Remi,  and 
saTS  that  it  "  reoehres  the  Roman  goveraors;'  which 
Watckenaer  interprets  to  mean  that  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Roman  goremcn  of  Gallia  Lngdoncnsis. 
The  importance  of  the  position  is  shown  b;  the  f;reat 
nmnber  of  Roman  mads  which  ran  from  Doro- 
oortemm  to  all  paints  of  the  compass.  Ptolemy  (iL 
9),  who  mentions  it  as  the  principal  town  of  the 
Rani,  has  the  form  Aovpaeirropn;  and  Stephanos 
B.  (i.  r.)  has  Aop««<^rrapo>,  with  an  Ethnic  name 
AopwreTT^oL  It  is  probable  that  the  genuine 
name  is  given  by  Caesar  and  by  Strabo;  for  Dtir  is 
a  common  element  in  Gallic  namee,  both  at  the  be- 
ginning and  at  the  end ;  and  the  word  Cori  appean 
also  in  the  names  Corterate  and  Cattaiiacam.  Coins 
of  Dmocortomm  are  giren  by  Mionnet. 

In  a  fragment  of  an  oration  of  Fronto  (C  /Von- 
tonit  Reliquiae,  ei.  Niebnhr,  p^  271)  there  are  the 
words  "  et  iUaa  veetrae  Athenae  Dorocarthoro,"  from 
which  it  is  inferred  that  there  was  a  school  at  Dnro- 
oortomm,  where  riietaic,  a  &voarite  study  of  the 
GaUi,  was  cnltiTated,  In  Anmiianns  (zr.  11)  the 
phwe  is  called  Remi,  and  ennmerated  among  the 
chief  cities  of  Belgica  Secnnda.  It  was  made  the 
Metropolis  of  Belgica  Secnnda,  and  became  an  archi- 
episcopal  see.  The  beautiAiI  cathedral,  in  which 
the  French  kings  were  crowned,  is  said  to  have  been 
bnilt  originally  on  the  site  al  a  Roman  temple. 
Reims  is  on  a  stream,  as  the  name  implies,  the  File, 
a  branch  of  the  ^tine. 

Reims  contained  many  edifices  of  the  Roman 
period,  oat  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  probable 
that  the  grmt  chnrches  have  been  constructed. 
There  is  still  a  triomphal  arch,  oommonly  called 
"  L'Are  de  triomphe  de  la  porte  de  Uait,"  of  nn- 
certain  date.  It  eonsists  of  three  arches  with  eight 
Corinthian  columns.  The  crntral  and  largest  arch 
is  about  37  feet  high ;  the  whole  is  oraamented  with 
bas-reliefs.  The  rubbish  has  been  cleared  away  from 
the  arch,  and  it  has  undergone  some  restorations, 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  improved  it.  There 
was  another  triumphal  arch  erected  by  Flavins  Con- 
stantinus,  but  it  has  been  destroyed.  About  400 
paces  from  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  gate  of  Mars 
is  the  Uont^Arine,  the  form  of  which  shows  it  to 
have  been  an  amphitheatre;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  was  ever  constructed  of  stone.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  the  enclosure  was  of  wood.  The  ca- 
thedral contains  a  piece  of  Roman  sculpture  com- 
monly  called  the  tomb  <^  Jovinus,  who  attained  to 
the  honour  of  the  Roman  consulship.  The  reliefs 
are  said  to  be  in  a  good  style.  There  are  some  traces 
of  ancient  Tbomao  at  Ueimt  in  three  buu»es  in  the 
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Stit  eb  Clmtn,  Bergier.  who  wrote  on  the  Bomaa 
roads,  traced  seven  wliich  branched  out  from  Baaa. 
The  authority  fiir  the  antiquities  of  Bdnu  is  the 
Ducriptim  Biitorigm  el  Slatittiqm  de  la  YOe 
<feAsMi(,  par  J.B.F.  G^maez.  [<>•  I>] 

DUROLKVUM.     [Dukobritak,  in  KemL'\ 
DUR0L1P0N&      [DuBOBsiTAX,  north  of  the 
rAomes.] 

DUROLITUM,  ui  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  ninth 
Itinsraiy  as  being  IS  milea  tram  Ltmdom,  in  the  <B- 
recticn  of  Norwidt.  Another  reading  makes  tht 
distance  17  mile*.  The  line  al  this  road  is  pro- 
bably indicated  by  the  syllable  Strat-  in  Smi-ford 
(east  of  London).  Len/t-tm  or  Z.gF(-oo-stooe  ^Dnro- 
Ut-um.  [R  G.  L] 

DURCXNIA,  a  city  of  Samniom,  mmtimiri  os^ 
by  Livy  (z.  39),  who  telU  us  that  it  was  takes  by 
the  Roman  oonsolUPapirins  in  II.C.  393;  and  from 
the  amount  of  booty  taken,  and  nnmber  of  penoos 
put  to  the  sword,  it  would  seem  to  have  hem  a  eoa- 
sidenble  town.  Its  site  is  supposed  by  Italian  ti^ 
graphere  to  be  occupied  by  a  place  called  Ciiita 
KeccAto,  10  miles  N.  of  Bojano  (Boviannm),  and 
3  from  MoUm,  beneath  whidi  fimrs  a  email  stawn, 
said  to  be  still  called  the  Dunne,  a  tributary  of  the 
Tngm)  or  Trininm.  (Galauti,  Z>e«cr.  <M2s  Dae 
SiciL  lib.  iz.  c  4;  Reoianelli,  voL  iL  p.  472.)  This 
locality  was  certainly  that  of  an  andcat  dty,  bat 
the  evidence  to  connect  it  with  DHronia  is  &r  frm 
satisfictory.  [E.  H.  B.] 

DURO'KTJM,  a  town  in  Korth  Galha.  The  Ao- 
toaine  Itin.  and  the  Table  phun  Duronum  fcetwfen 
Bagaenm  (Batag)  and  Verbinnm  (  Fertwu).  The 
distance  from  Bagacum  to  Dnranmn  ia  12  Gallic 
leagues  in  the  Itin.,and  1 1  in  the  Table.  Both  anthe- 
ritiee  make  it  10  fnxa  Dnronum  to  Verbinmn.  Hk 
term  Duronmn  indicates  a  place  on  a  stnam,  and  tin 
place  which  correspcnds  to  the  positioa  in  tlie  Itins. 
iaEttremigla  CAaunie,or  Eetnm  CameUe,»3  D'Ao- 
ville  writes  it.  The  word  £ttnm  is  a  oormpttoo  of 
Strata,  one  of  the  later  Roman  names  for  a  road;  and 
Caueliie  or  Ctamtie  is  a  oormption  af  the  litt 
Latin  form  ^  Calceia."  Before  reachii^  Verriis, 
there  U  a  place  at  the  passage  of  the  river  Oik 
named  fsMe-OK-poat,  a  clear  indication  of  the  di- 
rection of  the  oU  road.  Nothing  is  known  of  Dn- 
ronom;  but  these  remarks  of  D'Anville  are  ns^  ia 
showing  what  are  the  indications  of  ancient  mads  ia 
France.     (D'Anville,  Ifotiee,  See.)  [G.  L.] 

DUBO'bTORUM,  DURCSTOLUM  (AoupArri- 
por,  Awpo'irroAar  m  -«t),  a  place  of  Lower  Hoesi^ 
on  the  southern  bank  of  tlie  Danube.  It  was  an 
unportunt  town  and  fortress,  in  which,  atcofding  t» 
Ptolemy  (iii.  10.  §  10),  the  legio  prima  JlaUea  ns 
stationed,  while  according  to  others,  it  was  the  head- 
quarter of  the  legio  XL  Claudia.  Dnnstorum  is 
also  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Aetins.  (JonaoiL 
Get.  43;  comp.  115;  Amm.  Marc  xxvii.  4;  Prscofik 
JOeAed.  iv.7;  HierocL  p. 636;  TheophyL  L  8,vi.$; 
Itin.  Ant  223:  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

DUROTBIGES,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Pteiemy 
aa  lying  south  and  west  of  tlie  Belgae,  =  Dar-at- 
ahire.  [R.G.L.1 

DUBOVEBNUH.  [Dubobritab,  ia  KeuL] 
DURVUS  MONS.  The  ^  luumertluX  and  lis 
Mwuttrthai,  in  the  cant<m  of  Bern  in  Switierlaad, 
are  separated  by  a  rocky  barrier  of  the  Jaia,  is 
which  is  the  cleft  through  which  the  road  leads  fim 
Biel  to  Bdle  and  Porentruf.  It  is  supposed  by 
some  writei::  to  have  been  a  natural  deft  in  vhirh 
the  Romans  formed  their  road,  as  a  Roman  ioaoiflwo 
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on  the  rock  shows;  bnt  the  mding  of  it  is  said  to 
be  doobtful.  The  place  u  called  the  Pierre  Per- 
Uue  or  Pertuis  (Pertosa).  According  to  D'Anville 
(^Notice,  &c),  the  inscriptian  contains  the  word*  vu 
DVCTA  PKB  HOSCTEW  DVRTTM ;  and  be  addti  that 
the  mountain  keepe  its  name  Darvau.  According  to 
the  imicription,  a  iiviR  cou  bilvet.  saperiu- 
tended  the  work;  the  colonia  is  probably  Arenticnm 
(^Avenehe).  [0.  L.] 

DYARDAI^ES,  a  laij^e  river  of  India,  mentioned 
only  hy  Cnrtias  (viiL  9.  §  9).  Foihiger  coojectoree, 
happily,  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  BraMmaputra,  as 
no  other  riTer  bnt  it  and  the  Ganges  is  likely  to 
b«Te  nourished  aucodiles  and  dolphins.  Strabo(zT. 
p.  719)  gives  a  similar  description  of  a  river  called 
the  Oedanes  (OiSdriff),  which  Groskord  and  others, 
without  ranch  reason,  have  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  lomanes  of  Pliny.  [V.] 

UYUAE,  DYME  (.Ainv),  •  town  in  the  south 
of  Thrace,  on  the  western  Unk  of  the  river  Hebnts, 
and  not  far  from  its  month.  (Ptol.  iii.  11.  §  13; 
Jtin.  Ant.  333;  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  6;  Itm.  liter.  602, 
where  it  is  called  Demae.')  It  is  identified  with  the 
modem  Feredtjik,  f  L.  S.3 

DYME  (AvMn,  I>ymae,  Liv.  zzvii.  31 :  Etb.  Av- 
fuuos,  also  &I11JMS,  Steph.  B, :  v.,  Dymaeus,  Cic.  ad 
Att.  xvi.  I ;  the  territory  4  t^viuda,  Pol.  v.  17 :  llr. 
Kar<aciUai),»  townif  Achaia.and  the  most  westerly 
of  the  13  Achaean  cities,  from  which  circumstance 
it  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Herod,  i.  145 ; 
Pol.  ii.  41 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  387.)  It  was  situated  near 
the  coast,  accisding  to  Strabo  60  stadia  from  the 
promontory  Araxus,  and  according  to  Paosanias  30 
stadia  from  the  river  Larisus,  which  separated  its 
territory  from  Elis.  It  is  further  said  by  Strabo 
(viiL  p.  337)  to  have  been  formed  ont  of  an  nnion  of 
8  villages,  one  of  which  was  called  Tcuthca  (Tfufl«o); 
and  it  is  probable,  that  some  of  the  different  names, 
by  which  the  city  is  said  to  have  been  called,  were 
originally  the  names  of  the  separate  villages.  Thus, 
its  more  ancient  name  is  stated  by  Pansanias  to  have 
been  Paleia  (n<!Af  la),  and  by  Strabo  to  bare  been 
Stratns  (Sxpor^s).  The  poet  Antimacbns  gave  it 
the  epithet  Cauconis,  which  was  derived  by  some 
from  the  iron  Cancon  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  by 
others  from  the  Cancones,  who  were  supposed  to 
have  originally  inhabited  this  district.  (Strab.  pp. 
337,  341,  342,  388;  Pans.  vii.  17.  §  5,  seq.)  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Dyme  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Cassander,  but  his  troops  were  driven  out 
of  the  city  by  Aristodcmus,  tlie  general  of  Anti- 
gonns,  B.  c  314.  (Diod.  xix.  66.)  This  city  had 
the  honour,  along  with  Patrae,  of  reviving  the 
Achaean  League  in  280;  and  about  this  time  or 
shortly  afterwards  its  population  received  an  acces- 
sion from  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Olenus,  who 
abandoned  their  town.  (Pol.  ii.  41.)  [Olenus.] 
In  the  Social  War  (b,  c.  220,  seq.),  the  territory  of 
Dyme,  from  its  proximity  to  Elia,  was  frequently 
laid  wasto  by  the  Eieans.  (PoL  iv.  59,  60,  v,  17.) 
It  is  mentioned  by  Livy  in  the  history  of  the  war 
between  Philip  and  the  Romans,  and  Pauuuiias  says 
Uiat,  in  conaeqnence  of  its  being  the  ouiy  one  of  the 
Achaean  cities  which  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Ma- 
oedooian  king,  it  was  plundered  by  the  Koraans 
(Pans,  t  c).  From  this  blow  it  never  recovered; 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  without  inhabitants 
when  Pompey  settled  hero  a  largo  number  of 
Cilician  pirates.  In  the  civil  wars  which  fo  lowed, 
some  of  these  new  inhabitants  were  exftclled  from 
their  lands,  and   lesumed    in   couscquenoe  tlicir 
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M  occupation.  (Strab.  pp.  387,  665;  Appian, 
MUhr.  96;  Pint.  Pomp.  28;  CK.adAU.  xvi.  1, 
"Dymaeoa  agro  pulsos  mare  infestum  habere,  nH 
mimm.')  Beth  Strabo  (p.  665)  and  Pliny  (iv.  6) 
call  Dyme  a  colony;  but  this  statement  appears  to 
be  a  mistake,  since  we  know  that  Dyme  was  ooe  of 
the  towns  placed  under  the  authority  of  Patrae, 
when  it  was  made  a  Boman  colony  by  Augustus 
(Pans,  t  c);  and  we  an  expressly  told  tbtt  no 
other  Achaau  town  except  Patrae  was  allowed  the 
pivilege  of  self-government.  The  remains  of  Dyms 
are  to  be  seen  near  the  modem  village  aiKaraxortim. 
(Leake,  iforta,  vol.  ii.  p.  160.) 

In  the  territory  of  Dyme,  near  the  promontory 
Araxus,  there  was  a  fortress,  called  Teichos  (T«7- 
Xoi),  which  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Hercules, 
when  be  made  war  upon  the  Eieans.  It  was  only  a 
stadium  and  a  half  in  circumference,  bnt  its  walls 
were  30  cubits  high.  It  was  taken  by  the  Kleans 
under  Euripides  in  the  Social  War,  B.  c.  220,  but  it 
was  recovered  by  Philip  and  restored  to  the  Dymae- 
ana  m  the  following  year.  Its  sito  is  perhaps  oeeu- 
pied  by  the  castle  of  Kallogrid.  (PoL  iv.  59,  88; 
Leake,  vol.  ii.  p.  164.)  There  were  also  two  other 
places  in  the  territory  of  Dyme,  between  the  city  and 
the  frontiers  of  Ells,  named  Hecatomb aeoh  ('Eko- 
T6iiMmor)  and  Lasoon  {Aiyym),  the  latter  of 
which,  however,  appears  properly  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Eieans.  Near  Hecatombaeon  Aratos  and  the 
Achaeans  were  defeated  by  Cleomenes,  who  folkmed 
up  his  victory  by  gaining  poasessiaD  of  Laogon,  b.  c. 
224.     (PoL  u.  51 ;  Pint  Cleom.  14.) 

DY'NDASUM  (^Mcujor;  Elh.  AiwSoirc^),  a 
place  in  Caria,  about  which  Stephanus  (s.  e.)  qootw 
the  second  book  of  Alexander  00  Caria,  m  which 
passage  Dyndasa  is'mentioned  with  Calynda.  [G.L.] 

DYRAS  (Aupot :  Gurgo),  a  river  in  Malis, 
which  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  flowed  between  the 
Speicbeius  and  the  Melas  into  the  MaUac  gulC  At 
present,  the  Gvrgo  (the  Dyras)  and  the  Uaera- 
neria  (the  Hebu)  unite  their  streams  and  U\  into 
the  Spercbeius.  (Herod,  vii.  198 ;  Stiab.  ix.  p.  428 ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  ii.  pp.  1 1, 26.) 

DYBIS,  DYRIN.     [Atlas]. 

DVKBHA'CHIUM  (Av^^x<«>',  Steph.  B.;  PtoL 
iii.  IS.  §  3,  viil  12.  §  3 :  £lh.  Ai>^x«»i  ^"fhx^ 
vit,  DyrrachinusX  a  city  00  the  coast  of  lUyrioimi 
in  the  Ionic  gulf,  which  was  known  in  Grecian  his- 
tory as  Epidambus  ('Es-Uo^ot,  Strab.  vii.  p.  316). 

It  is  doubtful  under  what  circumstances  tiia  name 
was  changed  to  that  of  Dykbhachium,  under  which 
it  usually  appears  in  the  Latin  writers.  Some  have 
affirmed  that  the  Romans,  considering  the  word  Epi- 
damnus  to  be  of  ill  omen,  called  it  Dyrrhachinm 
from  the  mggednees  of  its  situation.  (Piin.  iiL  23; 
Pomp.  MeU,  ii.  3.  §  12.)  The  latter  word  is,  bow- 
ever,  of  Greek  and  not  of  L^tin  <Migin,  and  is  used 
by  the  poet  Eupborion  of  Chalcis.  (Steph.  B.  «.  e.) 
Strabo  (p.  316)  applied  the  name  to  the  high  and 
craggy  peninsula  upon  which  the  town  was  built,  as 
does  akw  the  poet  Alexander.  (Steph.  B.  a.  r.)  And 
as  Dyrrhschium  did  not  exactly  occupy  the  site  of 
ancient  Epidamnus  (Pans.  vL  10.  §  2),  it  probably 
luurped  the  place  of  the  earlier  name  from  its  natural 
features. 

Epidamnus  was  founded  on  the  isthmns  of  an 
outlying  peninsula  on  the  sea- coast  of  the  lllyrian 
Taulantii,  about  627  B.  a,  as  is  said  (Euseb.  Chron), 
by  the  Ccrcyraeans,  yet  with  some  aid,  ami  a  portion 
of  the  settlers,  from  Corinth ;  the  leader  of  tlie  culony, 
Phaleus,  bek)n(iog  to  the  family  of  the  Heraclidaa, 
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according  to  the  xaatX  practice,  wm  taken  firom  the 
mother-city  Corinth.  (Thac  i.  S4— S6.)  Hence 
the  Corinthians  ac«iairBd  a  right  to  interfere,  which 
anerwards  led  to  important  practical  con3e<inences. 
Owing  to  ita  ftvoarable  position  npon  the  Adriatic, 
and  fertile  territory,  it  soon  acquired  considerable 
Health,  and  was  tliickly  peopled. 

The  goTemment  was  a  close  oligapchyi  a  single 
magistrate,  similar  to  the  "  CosmopoUs '  at  Opos, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  admuiistntion.  The  chiefs 
of  the  tribes  formed  a  kind  of  council,  while  the  arti- 
nns  and  tradesmen  in  the  town  were  looked  upon  as 
slaves  belonging  to  the  poblic.  In  process  of  time, 
probably  a  little  before  the  Peloponnesian  War,  in. 
testine  dissensions  broke  np  this  oligarchy.  The 
original  "archon"  remained,  but  the  "phylarclis" 
were  replaced  by  a  senate  chosen  on  democratiial 
principles.  (Arist.  Pol  iL  4.  §  13,  iii.  1 1.  §  1,  It. 
33.  §  8,  T.  1.  §  6,  T.  3.  §  4;  MBller,  Dor.  vol.  ii. 
p.  160,  tians.;  Grote,  Creeee,  toI.  iii.  p.'946.)  The 
government  was  liberal  in  the  admission  of  resident 
aliens;  bat  all  individual  dealing  with  the  neigh- 
Irauring  lUyrians  was  forbidden,  and  the  traffic  was 
carried  on  by  means  of  an  authorised  selling  agent, 
or  "  Poletes."  (Pint  Qitaal.  Graec.  c.  29,  p.  297 ; 
Acliau,  V.  B.  xiii.  1 6.)  The  trade  was  not  however 
confined  to  the  inland  tribes,  but  extended  acrons 
from  sea  to  sea,  even  before  the  construction  of  the 
Kgnatian  Way,  and  an  Inscription  (Boeckh,  Corp. 
Inter.  No.  2056)  procUuma  the  gratitude  of  Odessns 
in  the  Euzine  sea  towards  a  citizen  of  Epidamntu. 

The  dispute  respecting  this  city  between  Corintli 
and  Corcyra  was  oct^oned  by  a  contest  between  the 
oligarchical  exiles,  who  had  been  driren  out  by  an 
internal  sedition,  and  the  Epidamnian  democracy,  in 
which  the  Corinthians  supported  the  former.  The 
history  of  this  struggle  has  been  fully  given  by  Tlm- 
cydides  (I  c),  in  consequence  of  its  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  origin  of  the  Peloponnesian  W-ir, 
but  we  are  left  iu  ignorance  of  its  filial  issne.  Kor 
i.s  anything  known  of  its  further  history  till  312  b.  c, 
when,  by  the  as.sistance  of  the  Corcyraeans,  Ghiu- 
cia.'s  king  of  the  lllyrians,  made  himself  master  of 
Kpidamnus.  (Died.  xix.  70,  78.)  Some  years 
afierwards  it  was  surprised  by  a  party  of  Illyrian 
pirates;  the  inhabitants,  on  recovering  from  their 
first  alarm,  fell  npon  their  assailants,  and  succeeded 
in  driving  them  f^m  the  walls.  (Polyb  ii.  9.)  Not 
long  after,  the  lUyrians  returned  with  a  powerful 
fleet,  and  laid  siege  to  the  town;  but  fortunately  fur 
the  city,  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  consul  compelled 
the  enemy  to  make  a  ha.sty  retreat.  Epidamnus 
from  this  time  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of 
the  Romans,  to  whose  cause  it  appears  to  have 
constantly  adhered,  both  in  the  Illyrian  and  Mace- 
donian wars.   (Polyb.  ii.  1 1 ;  Ut.  xxix.  12,  xliv.  30.) 

At  a  later  period,  D3rrrhachium,  as  it  was  then 
called,  and  a  free  state  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiv.  1 ),  be- 
rauie  the  scene  of  the  contest  between  C.iesar  and 
Pompeius.  The  latter  moved  from  Thessalonica, 
and  threw  himself  before  Dyrrhachinm;  the  Pom- 
peians  entrenched  themselves  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Apsns,  so  eSectnally  that  Caesar  was  obliged  to 
take  up  his  position  on  the  left,  and  resolved  to  pass 
the  winter  under  canvass.  This  led  to  a  series  of 
remarkable  operations,  the  resalt  of  which  was  that 
the  gr^t  captain,  in  s|Mte  of  the  consummate  ability 
he  displaved  in  the  face  of  considerable  superiority  in 
numbers  and  position,  was  compelled  to  leave  Dyrrha. 
chinm  to  Pompeins.  and  try  the  fortune  of  war  npon 
a  second  field.    (Caesar,  B.  C.  iii.  43 — 76 ;  Appian, 
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B.  C.  ii.  61 ;  Dion  Coas.  xli.  49 ;  Luuan,  vi.  29— (3.) 
l>yrTfaacbiam  sided  with  H.  Antonina  dniing  tic 
last  civil  wars  of  the  Republic,  and  was  aflerwanls 
presented  by  Augustus  to  his  soldiers  (Dion  Cks. 
ii.'4),  when  the  Illyrian  peasants  learned  the  nidi- 
menta  of  monicipiil  faiw  (nm  the  veterans  of  the 
empire.  The  inhabitants,  whose  patron  deity  m 
Venns  (CatalL  Carm.  xxziv.  II),  were,  if  we  mir 
believe  Flautos  {Umaecltm.  act  ii.  sc  i.  SO — 10),  > 
vicioos  and  debanched  race.  The  city  itaelf,  utider 
the  Lower  Roman  Empire,  became  the  captal  of 
the  new  province,  Epims  Nova  (Marquardt,  Ba»i- 
lmekderJlom.AU.  p.  U5),aDd  is  meDtiooed  by  tit 
Byzantine  historians  aa  being  still  s  caosideislite 
place  in  their  time  (Cedren.  p.  703 ;  Isinfk. 
Callist.  xvii.  3).  Gibbon  (TXeefme  md  Fall.  vol.  r. 
pp.  345—349 ;  comp.  Le  Bean,  Bat  Empire,  rd. 
XV.  pp.  133 — US)  has  told  the  story  of  the  maiw- 
fable  siege,  battle,  and  capttire  of  DyrThachiQm,«bB! 
the  Norman  Robert  Gniscard  defeated  the  Greeb 
and  their  emperor  Alexias,  A.  D.  1081 — 1082.  The 
modem  Duraao  represents  this  place;  the  stir- 
rounding  country  is  described  as  being  highly  it- 
tnctive,  though  unhealthy.  (^Aossea,  iZnmWies, 
und  die  Oeiterrtichiirk  Montenegritche  Griae, 
Jos.  Mfiller,  Prag.  1844,  p.  62.)  There  are  a  gnsi 
nomber  of  autonomons  coins  belonging  to  this  ritv. 
none  however  under  the  name  of  Epidamnus,  bit 
always  with  the  epigraph  ATP,  or  mote  ra.-vly 
ATPA, —  the  type,  as  on  the  coins  of  Corcyra,  a  ci)» 
socklingaealf ;  on  the  reverse,  the  gardens  (^Alcimos. 
(Echhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  155.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


COIN  or  DYRBRACHICU 

DYRTA  (ri  Aufwo,  Arrian,  iv.  30),  a  snaJI 
town  in  the  country  of  the  Assacani,  in  the  westtn 
Panjnb,  visited  by  Alexander  the  Great.       [V.] 

DVSOTtUJI  ( Atovpop),  a  moantain,  the  siuutico 
of  which  depends  npon  that  of  the  lake  Prssias  ud 
the  extent  liiat  should  be  assigned  to  the  Mactdoius 
of  Herodotus  (v.  17),  in  his  description  of  the  od- 
bassy  tent  by  Megabazns  to  Amyntas  L,  king  uf 
Macedonia.  By  Macedonia,  Herodotus  pmbsbly 
meant  the  kingdom  of  his  own  time,  or  at  least  thK 
of  Amyntas  who  had  already  made  gnat  advaocts 
to  the  ^tryiQon.  Prasias  will  then  be  the  same  u 
the  lake  Cercinitis,  and  Oysoram  that  part  cf  the 
monntain  range  towards  Sokho  which  separates  the 
Strymonic  plain  fiom  those  that  extend  to  lIuN-a- 
lonica  and  the  Axios.  (Leake,  Northern  Grace, 
vol.  UL  p.  210,  iv.  p.  581.)  [E.  B.  J.j 

DYSPOTfTIUM  (AmmWior  :  Elk.  A»rv«r- 
Ti(vs),  an  ancient  town,  in  the  territoy  «f  I*>^ 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  s«i  of  OoMOiaas,  >• 
described  by  Strabo  as  sitnUed  in  the  pUin  on  the 
road  from  Elis  to  Olympia.  It  lay  north  ti  the 
Alpheios,  not  fiar  frooi  the  sea,  and  {sobablj  near 
the  modem  Sh^>kidL  Being  destroyed  by  the 
Eleians  in  their  war  with  the  Pisatae  [Eus],  its 
inhabitants  removed  to  Apollonia  and  K|sdaiui'USi 
(Strab.  viiL  p.  357;  Pans.  vi.  22.  §  4  ;  Steph.  B. 
t.  v.;  Cortias,  Pelopomiuiot,  roLfLf.  73.) 
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DTSTUS. 
DTSTUS  (Aforoi :  Xth.  Adirrms  ;  Dhytlii), 
a  town  in  Enboea  in  the  vicinity  of  Kretria,  men- 
tioned by  Theopompna,  It  still  bears  the  name  of 
JJ^/sttt,  vhicb  villaj^  is  sitnated  a  little  to  the 
noTthwaid  of  Porto  Bifalo.  (Steph.  B. «.  v.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  436,439.) 


E. 


EBAL  MONS  (Ipos  FuSaA.),  a  moontain  of 
Palestine,  alirars  associated  in  the  sacred  narrative 
with  the  neighbouring  Gerizim,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  narrow  viilley,  in  which  is  sitoated 
the  town  of  Nabloute  [Nbapolis],  the  ancient 
Shecbem;  Ebal  being  on  the  north  of  the  Tallqr, 
Gerizim  on  the  south,  which  may  account  for  a 
phenomenon  remarked  by  some  travellers,  and  thus 
described  by  Manndrell  (p.  61):  —  "  Tho'  neither 
of  the  mountains  has  much  to  boast  of  as  to  their 
pleasantness,  yet,  as  one  passes  between  them,  Gerizim 
seems  to  discover  a  somewhat  more  verdant,  firuitful 
aspect  than  Ebal.  The  reason  of  which  may  be, 
becaose  fronting  towards  the  north,  it  is  shel- 
tered &om  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  its  own  shade : 
whereas  Ebal,  looking  southward,  and  receivmg  the 
son  that  comes  directly  upon  it,  most  by  conse- 
quence be  rendered  more  scorched  and  unfruitful." 
It  was  from  Uount  Ebal  that  Moses  commanded 
the  blessings  to  be  pronoonced  by  the  children  of 
Israel,  la  the  curses  weie  from  Mount  Gerizim 
QDeuL  xL  29);  and  upon  this  mountain,  according 
to  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  they  were  to 
set  up  plaistered  stones  inscribed  with  the  Decalogue, 
and  to  erect  an  altar  and  ofifer  sacrifices  (Beat. 
xzviL  4, 5;  comp.  Joti.  viiL  30, 31).  The  remark- 
able variation  a(  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which 
assigns  Geriiim  to  this  nse,  is  a  matter  of  Iiistory 
and  philology,  whidi  cannot  be  here  discussed.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  identity  of  the  two  mountains 
in  tlis  vicinity  of  NaUouse  with  the  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  cf  Scripture  was  called .  in  question  by 
Kosebius  and  S.  Jerane,  who  assign  to  these  Scrip- 
ture names  a  position  E.  of  Jericho  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gilgal  (^OnonuuL  t.  v.  Gabal),  in  ac- 
cordance, as  the  latter  thinks,  with  the  sacred  nar- 
rative (CoRHRent  in  Deut.').  '  Independently,  how- 
ever, of  the  fact  that  no  monntaina  or  hills  are 
fdund  in  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  between  Jericho 
nnd  the  river,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  objection 
to  the  received  sites  is  based  on  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  text ;  and  althoogh  the  transition  in  the  history 
(Joshua,  viii.  SO)  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  to 
the  heart  of  Mount  Ephraim  is  sudden  and  abrupt, 
yet  the  history  of  Joth«m  (Jvdgee,  iz.)  nnmis- 
takeably  places  Gerizim  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Sliechem,  of  the  identity  of  which  with  Nablouee 
[Neapous],  there  can  be  no  doubt  The  question 
is  fully  discussed  by  Beland,  with  his  usual  learning 
and  acumen.  {Ditiert  Muctil.  pars  i.  p.  121, 
&c)  .     [G.W.] 

EBELLI'NUU.    [Ileboetes.] 

EBLANA,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
lying  between  the  outlets  of  the  rivers  Bubinda 
(A^)  and  Oboca,  <=  Dublin.  [a  G.  L.] 

EBORA  ('Efiavpa:  Evora,  Ru.),  an  important 
inland  city  of  Lusitania,  on  the  high  rood  from 
Aogusta  Emerita  (Mecida)  to  Olisipo  {Lisbon). 
It  was  a  municipium,  with  the  old  Lirtin  franchise 
and  the  tnmame  of  Liberalitas  Julia,  (/(in.  AtO. 
pp.  416,  426;  Plin.  ir.  21.  s.  SSj  PtoL  ii.  5.  §  8; 
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Coins  ap.  Florez,  Med.  vol.  i.  pp.  380,  fdL ;  Mion- 
net,  vol.  i.  p.  2,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  3;  Scstuii,  p.  6; 
Eckhel,  vol.  L  p.  11 ;  Inscr.  ap.  Gmter,  p.  225.  No. 
3,  p.  489.  No.  9.)  Among  the  £ne  rains  of  the  dty, 
the  meet  remarkable  are  those  of  an  aqueduct  ajid  a 
temple  of  Diana.  (Florez,  Esp.  S.  voL  xiv.  p.  100; 
Murphy,  Travels  in  PortHgaL,  p.  302).     [P.  S.] 

EBORACUM  {1.e6paKor),  the  chief  Roman  town 
in  Britain.  The  first  author  who  mentions  Ebora- 
cum  is  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  16),  with  whom  it  is  a  city 
of  the  Brigantes,  and  the  station  of  the  Sixth  (the 
Victorians)  Legion.  It  is  by  no  means  certun,  how- 
ever, that  the  words  \eylw  1  vM*p6pios  may  not 
be  the  gloss  of  some  later  writer.  That,  place  for 
place,  the  station  of  the  legion  was  Eboracum,  is 
shown  by  the  context  of  the  notice.  For  Eboracum 
and  Camunlodnnum,  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  are 
given,  but  not  for  tlie  locality  of  the  Sixth  Legion ; 
these  being  the  same  with  the  former  of  those  two 
places:  — 

*l£^6pttxo9  -  -  -  K.  v^  y. 
Atytui'  t  ytKt^ptos  .... 
Kxi^ow\£Sovyojf     -         -     ii}.     8.     nf^. 

That  Eborscnm  is  York  has  never  been  doubted. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Eo/onoic,  and  the  Norse  Jordvii, 
connect  the  ancient  and  modem  fonns,  name  fur 
name.  Place  for  place,  too,  the  fireqnent  notices  of 
Eborscom  (generally  written  Eburacum)  in  the 
Notitia,  give  os  similar  evidence.  Lastly,  a  single 
inscription,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  sequel, 
with  the  name  E8vracvm,  has  been  found  within 
the  area  of  the  present  city. 

The  early  importance  of  English  and  Saxon 
Tort  has  drawn  a  considerable  amount  of  attention 
to  its  history  and  antiquities ;  nevertheless,  the 
Roman  remains  found  within  its  precincts  are  by 
no  means  of  finit-rate  importance.  They  &11  short 
of,  rather  than  exceed,  the  expectations  suggested  by 
the  historical  prominence  of  tie  town.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  have  engaged  the  attention  of  able  local 
archaeologists.  First  comes  the  consideration  of  the 
actual  site  of  the  Roman  town,  as  determined  by  its 
line  of  wall.  Of  this,  satisfactory  remams  have  been 
discovered,  in  the  shape  of  fonndations ;  as  have  also 
Roman  bricks,  transferred  to  several  nnne  recent 
structures.  Remains,  too,  of  one  of  the  gates  have 
been  found, — fapabably  the  Praetorian  ;  though  of 
this  the  evidence  is  (miy  circnmstantial.  It  fronts 
the  north,  the  part  most  exposed  to  hostile  inroads. 
Its  locality  is  that  part  d  the  modem  city  wall 
which  adjnms  Bootham  Bar.  Here  we  fiiid  two 
walls  extending  from  20  to  30  feet  inwards,  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  at  right  angles  with  the  rampart- 
wall,  and  near  them  some  rndely-scalptured  grit- 
stones, which  seem  to  have  formed  part  of  a  pediment 
or  frieze.  On  one  is  seen  a  quadriga;  the  carving 
being  but  rude  and  iiidifierent,  and  there  being  no 
inscriptions  to  throw  a  Ught  over  its  meaning.  Foun- 
dations, too,  of  mote  than  one  mural  tower  can  be ' 
traced. 

The  remains  wlikh  have  been  discovered  form  the 
walls  of  three  sides  of  the  ancient  Eboracum  only. 
For  the  fourth,  the  traces  have  still  to  be  detected. 
From  what,  however,  has  been  found,  Mr.  Well- 
beloved  considers  that  "  we  are  warranted  in  con- 
clnding  that  the  Roman  city  was  of  a  rectangular 
form,  of  about  650  yards  by  550,  endosed  by  a  wall 
and  rampart-mound  of  earth  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  wall,  and  perhaps  a  fosse  withont."  This  area 
is  not  only  inconsideisble  as  ooinfared  with  that  of 
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the  pnnnt  citj,  bot  as  comptnd  with  th«  wh>k 
extent  of  the  udent  one,  since  the  pnceding 
messorenuDts  apply  mly  to  the  parts  ■within  the 
walls;  the  snbnrbs  bemg  considerable,  and  the  Roman 
remains  (as  opposed  to  the  intnt-maral  part  of  the 
town)  beinf;  abundant.  The  chief  streets  of  these 
sabarbs  fijilowed  the  chief  roads,  of  which  the  most 
important  was  that  which  led  to  Calcaria  QTad- 
etuter).  Next  to  this  was  the  one  towards  Isarinm 
(AUiorougk).  The  others,  in  the  directioD  of  Han- 
cnniam  (MamAester)  and  Praetorinm  (Pairitff- 
(on),  are  less  rich  in  relics.  In  other  words,  the 
streets  of  the  suburbs  of  tbe  ancient  Eboracnm  seem 
to  hare  been  prolonged  in  the  north  and  sooth  nther 
than  in  the  east  and  west  direotioas.  The  river 
Fotit,  however  much  it  maj  be  more  or  less  a  na- 
tural channel — a  water^nune  rather  than  a  cutting 
— ^'retains  its  Ki»nan  name.  Of  private  dwelling, 
baths  (with  the  hjpocaosts),  pavements  (tesselated), 
tbe  remains  are  numerous.  So  thej  are  in  rerpect 
to  temples,  altars,  and  votive  tablets.  From  these 
aoroe  of  Uie  most  remarkable  inscripticos  are  — 
I. 
OBO  .aAscio. 

SESAPI. 

TBMPLTII  .  Ago  (a  solo). 

U)  .  FECIT 

Ct, .  HtSBOHY 

MIANVS  .  LBO. 

LEO  VI  .  TIG 

S. 

I.O  .  X 
DIS  .  DBABVSQVX 
HOSPITAUBVS  .  rB 
NATIBVSQ  .  OBCON 
aiRTATAM  BAI.TTEM 
STAM  .  SVOBVMQ.    , 
P  .  AEL  .  MABCIAK 
V8  .  PRAEF  .  COK. 
ABAM  .  SAC  .  F  .  MC  .  D 


OEAE   FORTVKAB 

SOSIA 

JTNCIICA 

<J    ASTOitl. 

ISAVKICI 

LEO  .  .WO 


OKinO  LOCt 
FKUCITUt 


U  .  VEREO  .  DIOOKMES  liiiihlB  001. 
EBTRIOaOMQ   HORTCIVESBITTKIX 
CVBTS  HAKO  SIBI  VIW8  PEOIT 

In  the  last  of  these  inscriptions  tbe  combinatian 
liiiilvtB  gives  us  the  title  Stvir,  a  title  applied  to 
certain  municipal,  colonial,  or  military  officer*  of 
unascertained  value.  It  is  this  inaeriptian,  too, 
where  we  find  the  name  Ebyr  (:=  £iiirae«im),  the 
term  col  (=  eolond)  attached  to  it. 

The  first  of  them  is  interesting  from  another 
fiwt;  viz.  the  foreign  character  of  the  god  Sarapis, 
whose  name  it  bears.  Besides  this  piece  of  evi- 
dence to  the  introduction  of  exotic  superstitions  into 
Koman  Britain,  a  so-called  Mithraic  slab  has  been 
found  at  York,  i.  e.  a  carved  figure  of  a  man,  with 
acap  and  oblamys,stablung  a  bull.   Tbe  dress,  act. 


EBURA. 

and  attitude,  along  with  certain  cbancteristin  ia 
the  other  figure  of  the  gitmp,  appear  to  justify  tills 
interpretation. 

Tombs,  sepnlchnl  macriptions,  nins,  Seniu 
ware  in  oonsideraUe  qnaiitities,  (brin  tbe  mnaiodff 
of  the  non-metallic  Roman  antiquities  of  York;  t> 
which  may  be  added  a  few  articles  in  gbuss.  Fibular, 
armilUw,  and  coins,  represent  the  inetallnrgj.  Of 
these  latter  those  of  Geta  are  the  most  numecooi, 
It  has  been  remarked,  too,  that,  although  througlKiiit 
Britun  generally,  of  the  coins  of  the  two  usm^xn, 
those  of  Caiansins  are  the  more  common,  in  the  nocb- 
bourbood  of  Yoric  tbev  are  kiss  abondant  thaa  thist 
of  his  successor  Allectns. 

The  evidence  that  Sevems  died  at  York  ii  fim 
his  life  in  Spartianus  (c.  19),  whose  statemoit  it 
repeated  by  Aurebns  Victor  (ofe  Caa.  20),  Eslre- 
pins  (viii.  19),  and  other  later  authorities.  Victtr 
(^  c.)  calls  Eboracum  a  munidpinm;  but  in  an 
ancient  inscription  it  is  styled  a  colonia.  Tbe  em- 
peror Ccnstantins  also  died  at  Eboracnm,  as  m 
leam  frem  Entropios  (k  I).  The  otiier  accre- 
dited fteta,  snch  as  tbe  residence  of  Papaiian,  snl 
the  birth  of  Constantine  the  Gmit,  at  Yrak,  rest  oo 
no  classical  evidence  at  all.  Tbe  supposed  haeni 
mounds  of  Scverua,  near  York,  are  natural,  ntber 
than  arlificial,  fonnatiooB.  (Philipp's  YorUHn; 
Wellbeloved's  ror*.)  [R.6.L] 

EBREDUNUM,  EBURODUNUM  {YterAm). 
This  is  the  Csstrum  Ebrednnense  of  the  Notitii  of 
the  GalKc  provinces,  at  the  southern  end  of  tbe  hke 
of  Neudtitel,  in  the  canton  of  Vaad  in  Switierlwd. 
It  is  situated  where  the  river  Orbe  enters  the  lake, 
and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  place  which  is  mestkned 
in  the  Notitia  of  the  empire:  "  in  provfana  GiHia 
Ripensi,  praefcclns  clasas  BarcaricBmu  Ebrnhmi 
Sapaudiae;"  for  the  fleet,  whatever  it  may  ban 
been,  conk)  not  have  been  kept  at  Ebrodunuin  m  tbe 
Durance.  [G.  U] 

EBRODU'NUM  ("EffpiiJowoF:  Embnm).  There 
is  some  variation  in  the  writing  of  tlie  first  put  of 
the  name.  It  is  EpebrDdnnnm  in  Strabo's  test,  but 
Casaubon  corrected  it  Strabo  (p.  179)  aaj»  that 
"  from  Tarasco  to  the  barriers  of,  the  Vocontii  and  the 
beginning  of  the  ascent  of  the  Alps,  thnngh  the 
Druentia  and  Caballio,  is  63  miles ;  and  Iran  thence 
to  the  otlier  boundaries  of  the  Vocontii,  to  the  Vaif- 
dom  of  Cottius,  to  the  village  of  Ebnidannm,  99.' 
Ebrodunum  was  in  the  country  of  the  Catniigcs,aBd 
just  on  the  borders  of  the  Vocontii,  as  it  aj^xnis. 

The  position  of  Ebrodunum  is  eauly  deternuBed 
by  tbe  Itins.  and  tbe  name.  Ptolemy  (iii.  1)  men- 
tions Eborodunum  as  the  city  of  tbe  Catnriges,  uxl 
no  other.  In  the  Jerusakm  Itin.  Ebrodnnsm  is 
called  Hansio,  like  Catnriges  (CAor^es),  which  ns 
also  in  the  territory  of  the  Catnriges.  [CATtnaoEs.  j 
There  are  Roman  remains  at  Ckorgtt,  and  none  ut 
mentioned  at  Embran,  though  it  appears  that  the 
cathedral  of  Embrun  is  built  on  the  site  of  a  Romu 
temple,  or  that  some  of  the  materisls  «f  a  temple 
were  used  for  it  [G.  L] 

EBUDA,  EBUDAE  INSULAE.  [Hebcdb.] 
EBU'RA  or  E'BOBA.  1.  CMoSjki,  "Ltif.  S- 
iMcar  de  Barrameda),  a  city  and  fortress  of  the 
Tnrduli,  in  Hispania  Baetica,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Baetis  {Guadalqiiair),  on  its  left  bank.  (Stiab. 
iiL  p.  140;  Mela,  iii.  1,  Cattettmm  Ebora  i»l!ton; 
Ptol.  iL  4.  §  1 1 ;  Itin.  Ant  }^  436;  Steph.  B.  '■  '•> 
Inscr.  ap.  Groter,  p.  489.) 

S.  Ebcra  Cereaus,  an  inland  city  of  Hispnua 
Baetica,  probably  in  the  neighboorfaood  of  SmU 
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Crtm.  (PBn.  iu.  1.  ■.  3 ;  Inacr.  ap.  Muratori,  p. 
461 ;  Flotez,  £q>.  &  ToL  zii  p.  390;  Ulurt,  toL  ii. 
pt.  i  p.  370.) 

3.  CES^),  an  inland  city  of  the  Edetani,  in 
TIiHptmn  Tamoonensis,  SE.  of  Caesaraognsta,  onlj 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iL  6.  §  63).  (Brietiiu,  Tab. 
PariM.  vol.  i.  p^  368 ;  TJkert,  toL  it  pt  I  p.  417.) 

4.  Mela  (iii.  1)  mentions  an  Ebora  as  a  port  of 
the  Celtdci,  at  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
which  Ukert  takes  to  be  Barre  on  the  Tambre. 
(Ukert,  Tol.  u.  pt  1.  p.  438.)  [P.  S.] 

EBUBI  (^Ebolt),  a  town  of  the  Lncaaians,  men- 
tioned only  by  PUny  (iiL  11.  a.  15),  who  exprersly 
ascribes  it  to  that  people;  tbongh,  mim  its  situation 
N.  of  the  Silams,  it  would  seem  to  hare  natoialiy 
belonged  to  Campania,  or  the  Picentini.  The  mius 
of  the  ancient  town  are  visible  on  a  hill  called  the 
Jfonle  <tOro,  between  the  modem  dty  of  Eboli  and 
the  right  bank  of  the  Silaros,  over  which  are  the 
ruins  of  a  fine  Boman  bridge.  An  inscription  foand 
there,  irith  the  words  "  Fatr.  Hun.  Ebar.,"  i.  e.  Pa- 
trcno  MonicipU  Eburini,  both  proves  the  ruins  in 
question  to  be  those  of  Ebnri,  and  attests  its  moni- 
dpal  rank.  (Bomanelli,  vol.  iiL  p.  614;  Mommsen, 
/.  R.  N.  189.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

EBimOBRICA  (in  the  Antonine  Itio.),  EBUBO- 
BBIGA  (in  the  Table),  was  on  s  road  between  An- 
teaiodnnun  (_Avxem)  and  Aognstobona  {Trot/ts). 
There  is  the  usual  difficulty  about  the  distances,  but 
it  is  not  great.  It  is  agreed  that  the  place  is  St 
Flortntbt,  on  the  small  river  Armtmee,  which  flows 
into  the  Armangoa,  a  branch  of  the  Yotmt.  The 
terminatioo  brim,  briga,  or  briva  is  all  one,  and 
always  indicates  the  passage  of  a  river.  D'Anviile 
observes  that  between  <S(./'ft>reii(m  and  Aiaerre  the 
passage  of  the  Seraia  is  at  a  place  called  PotUigng, 
in  which  case  we  have  a  Reman  name  indicating  the 
same  iiust  that  the  Celtic  term  "briva"  or  "briga" 
indicates.  [G.  L.] 

EBUBOBBITIUM  {Ebom  <h  Aleobma),  a  town 
of  Lnsitania.  (PHn.  iv.  21.  s.  36 ;  Florez,  Etp.  S. 
voL  xiv.  p.  176.)  [P.  &] 

EBUROMAGUS.    [Hebbohaous.] 

EBURCNES  ('LSo^ni,  Strsb.  p.  194),  a  na- 
tion in  that  division  of  Gallia  which  Caesar  names 
the  Belgae.  He  says  that  the  Condrusi,  Eburones, 
Caeraesi,  and  Paemani  were  called  by  the  one  name 
of  Geimaoi  (£.  G.  ii.  4).  When  the  Usipetes  and 
Tencbtheri,  who  were  Germans,  crossed  the  Rhine 
irom  Germania  (b.  c.  56),  they  first  fell  on  the  Me- 
napii,  and  then  advanced  into  the  territories  of  the 
Eburones  and  Condrusi,  who  were  in  some  kind  of 
political  dependence  on  the  Treviri.  (A  G.  ir.  6.) 
The  position  of  the  Eburmes  was  tUs.  On  the 
Rhine  the  Ebnrones  bordered  on  the  Menapii,  who 
were  north  of  them,  and  the  chief  pert  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Ebnrones  was  between  the  Mosa  (^ifaat) 
and  the  Biint.  (B.  <?.  vi.  5  ;  v.  24.)  South  of 
the  Eburones,  and  between  them  and  the  Treviri, 
were  the  Segni  and  Condmai  (B.  0.  vl  32)  ;  and 
Uie  Condmai  were  in  the  country  of  Liige.  [CoM- 
i>Ri;8i.3  The  Ebunaies  roust  have  occupied  JUm- 
burg  aod  a  part  of  the  Prussian  Rhine  province.  In 
B.  a  54,  Caesar  quartered  a  legion  and  a  half  during 
the  winter  in  the  country  of  the  Eburones,  under  the 
command  of  his  legati,  Q.  Titurius  Sabinus  and  L. 
Anmncnleins  Cotta.  The  Ebnrones,  headed  by  their 
two  kings,  Ambioriz  and  Cativolcns,  attacked  the 
Roman  camp;  and  after  treacheronsly  inducing  the 
Bomans  to  leave  their  strongfaold  on  the  promise  of  a 
safe  passage,  they  massacred  nearly  all  of  tltem. 
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(B.  0.  T.  S6 — 37.)  In  the  ibUowing  year  Caesar 
entered  the  coontiy  of  the  Ebunsies,  and  Ambiorix 
fled  before  him.  Cativdcus  poisoned  himself.  The 
coontry  of  the  Eburones  was  difficult  for  the  Romans, 
being  woody  and  swampy  ui  ports;  and  Caesar  invited 
the  neighbouring  people  to  come  and  plunder  the 
Ebnrones,  in  order  to  save  his  own  man,  and,  also,  with 
the  aid  of  great  numbers,  to  eaterminate  the  natim. 
(£.  G.  vi.  34).  While  Caesar  was  ravaging  the 
cx)untry  of  the  Ebnrones,  he  left  Q.  Cicero  with  a  le- 
gion t»  protect  the  baggage  and  stor^,  at  a  place 
called  Aduatnca,  which  he  tells  us  in  this  passage 
had  been  the  fiUal,  quarters  of  Sahinns  and  CotU, 
though  he  had  not  mentioned  the  name  of  the  pUce 
before  (v.  24).  He  places  Adnatnca  about  the  middle 
of  the  territory  of  the  Eburones;  and  then  is  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  pkce  is  ToHgern. 
[Aduatica.]  Caesar  burnt  every  village  and 
building  that  he  could  find  in  the  territory  of  the 
Eburones,  drove  off  all  the  cattle,  and  his  men  and 
beasts  consumed  all  the  com  that  the  badness  of 
the  autumnal  season  did  not  destroy.  He  left  those 
who  had  hid  themselves,  if  there  were  any,  with  the 
hope  that  they  would  all  die  of  hunger  in  the  winter. 
And  so  it  seams  to  have  been,  for  we  hear  no  more 
of  the  Eburones.  Their  country  was  soon  occupied 
by  another  German  tribe,  the  Tungri. 

The  annexed  ooin  is  usualty  assigned  to  the  Ebu- 
rones; but  as  the  nation  was  extirpated  by  Caesar, 
it  couM  have  had  no  coins.  The  coin  may  perhaps 
belong  to  the  Ebnrovices,  or  to  Eborodunum.  [G.  L.] 


COIN  or  THE  XBtntONES. 

EBUBOVI'CES,  a  Gallic  tribe,  a  branch  of  the 
Anlerci.  [Auleroi.]  They  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar  (£.  G.  iii.  17)  with  the  Lezovii.  Pliny  (zv. 
18)  speaks  of  the  Aiileroi,  "  qui  cognominantur  Ebu- 
rovices,  et  qui  Cenomanl"  Ptolemy  (ii.  8)  makes 
the  A^iX^pKoi  'ESovpalKoi  extend  from  the  Ligeris 
to  the  Seqnona,  which  is  not  true.  Thar  chief  place 
was  Mediolanum  (frreux).  Their  limits  correspond 
to  those  of  the  diocese  of  Evreiee,  end  they  are 
north  of  the  Camntes.  [G.  L.] 

E'BUSUS.      [PiTYOBAE.] 

ECBA'TANA  (ret  'Eic«iiTaKi :  the  genuine 
orthography  appears  to  be  'Ayiimn,  as  it  is  now 
written  in  Herodotus,  and  as  we  learn  from  Steph.  B. 
it  was  written  by  Ctesiaa :  'AvoCiiTai'a,  laid.  Char. 
p.  6,  ed.  Hndson :  Ecbatana-ae,  Hieron.  Chron. 
Euteb. ;  LuciL  Satyr,  vii.),  a  celebrated  ancient  city 
of  Media.  Its  foundation  was  popularly  attributed, 
like  those  of  many  other  very  ancient  plaoea,  to 
Seminunis,  who  is  said  to  have  made  a  great  nad 
to  it  fhxn  Assyria,  by  Mt.  Zarcaeos  or  Zagras,  to 
have  bnilt  a  palace  there,  and  to  hne  plentifully 
supplied  the  district  in  which  it  was  tituated  with 
water,  by  means  of  an  enormous  tunnel  or  aqne- 
doct  (I>iod.  ii.  13.)  According  to  the  same  author 
(I.  c),  the  city  of  Semiramis  was  seated  in  a  place  at 
tbe  dbtance  of  twelve  stadia  from  the  Orontes  {Mt. 
Elaend),  and  would  therefore  correspond  pretty 
nearly  with  the  position  of  the  present  Hamaddn.  ■ 
Herodotus  tells  a  diflerent  stury  :  according  to  him, 
the  dty  was  of  later  origin,  and  was  built  by  the  com-  j 
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nMnd  of  D«<oea,  wlio  had  been  elected  king  hy  the 
people,  after  they  h«d  renoonced  their  former  indo- 
]K-nilence.  Herodotus  describes  with  considemble  mi- 
nuteness the  peculiar  character  of  this  »tructni», — 
nhicb  had  seren  conccotric  vails,  each  inner  one  being 
higher  than  the  next  outer  one  by  the  battlements 
onlr.  The  nature  of  the  ground,  which  was  a  conical 
hill,  &Tonred  this  mode  of  building.  These  battle- 
ments were  painted  with  a  series  of  different  colours: 
the  outermost  was  white,  the  second  bUcli,  the  third 
purple,  the  fourth  blue,  the  fifth  bright  red,  and 
sixth  and  seventh,  respecirely,  gilt  with  silver  and 
gold.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  story  of  the 
seven  coloured  walls  is  a  fable  of  l&baean  origin,  the 
colonra  mentioned  by  Herodotus  being  precisely  the 
same  as  thoee  used  by  the  Orientals  to  denote  the  seven 
great  licavenly  bodies,  or  the  seven  climates  in  which 
they  are  supposed  to  revolve.  (Rawlinson.i/'.ii.Ceojr. 
Soe.  vol.  X.  p.  128.)  Herodotus  adds,  what  is  cliarly 
•mpmbahle,  that  the  size  of  the  outer  wall  equalled 
in  circumference  that  of  the  city  of  Athens.     He 

firobably  obtained  his  information  from  the  Medes 
le  met  with  at  Babylon.  Diodorus,  on  the  other 
hand,  states  that  Arbaces,  on  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh,  transferred  the  seat  of  empin  to  Ecbatana 
(ii.  24 — 28),  so  that,  according  to  him,  it  must 
have  been  already  a  great  city.  Xenophon,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Carduchian  hills,  heard  that  there  were 
two  principal  roads  from  Assyria ;  one  to  the 
K  into  Babylonia  and  Media,  and  the  other  to  the 
E.  to  Susa  and  Ecbatana.  It  would  seem  pretty 
certain,  that  the  former  is  the  road  by  Kermmuhdh 
to  Hamadin ;  the  latter,  that  by  RmDoadiz  and  Keli 
Shin  mto  Azerbaijan,  and  thence  throa<;li  the  valleys 
of  Kvrdittdn  {Mai-Sabadan)  and  Laristan  to  Susa. 
Ue  mentions  that  the  great  king  jMinscd  his  summer 
and  spring  respectively  at  Susa  and  Ecbatana  {Anab. 
iii.  5.  §  15),  and,  in  another  place,  that  the  Persian 
monarch  spent  generally  two  summer  months  at  Ec- 
batana, three  spring  months  at  Susa,  and  the  remain- 
ing seven  mouths  at  Babylon  (Cyrop.  viiu  6.  §  22). 
The  same  fact  is  noticed  by  Strabo  (li.  pi  523). 
During  the  period  of  the  wars  of  Alexander  the 
Great  we  have  frequent  mention  of  Ecbatatui :  thus, 
after  Arbela,  Dareius  fliea  thither,  taking,  most 
likely,  the  second  of  the  nmtes  noticed  by  Xeno- 
phon (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  19.  §  2).  Alexander 
marching  in  pursuit  of  him,  comes  to  it  from  Susa 
(iii.  19.  §  4),  and  transports  thither  as  to  a  pkce 
of  peculiar  security  the  plunder  which  he  had  taken 
previously  at  Babyim  and  Susa,  ordering  Parmenio 
tn  place  them  «ii  rl)v  iirpay  T^r  i»  EKSardyms, 
and  to  leave  there  a  force  of  6000  Macedonians 
tinder  Harpalus  as  their  guard  (iii.  19.  §  7). 
A!;:ain,  when  Alexander  at  last  overtook  and  captnr^ 
Bessus,  he  sends  him  to  Ecbatana — as  to  the  most 
important  place  in  his  new  dominions,  to  be  pnt 
to  death  by  the  Medes  and  Persians  (iv.  7.  §  3); 
and,  OD  his  return  from  the  extreme  east,  Alexander 
sacri6ces  at  Ecbatana  and  exhibits  games  and 
musical  contests  (vii.  14.  §  I).  At  Ecbatana, 
^Alexander's  favourite  Hephaestion  died,  and  the 
conqueror  is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  famous 
temple  of  Aesculapius  there,  in  sorrow  for  him  ;  an 
anecdote,  however,  which  Arrian  does  not  believe 
(vii.  14.  §  5).  In  Polybius  we  have  a  curious 
description  of  the  grandeur  of  this  ancient  town, 
•s  it  had  exbted  up  to  the  time  of  Seleucus.  Uo' 
states  that,  of  all  the  provinces  of  Asia,  Media 
was  the  one  be&t  fitted,  from  natural  causes,  for  the 
maintenance  cf  a  great  and  settled  monarchy,  the 
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richnees  of    its    land  being    remarkable  and  tk 
abundance    both    of    its    inhabitants    and   of  its 
cattle.     He  remarks  of  Ecbatana  itself,  that  it  m 
situated    in   the    northern    part   of    the    province, 
adjoining  the  districts  which  extend  thence  to  the 
Pains  Maeotis  and  the  Euxine, — and  that  it  ns 
under  the  roots  of  Mt.  Orontes  (fhoeiKi)  in  a  nckr 
situation.     He  adds  that  there  were  no  walk  nncJ 
it,  but  that  it  had  a  citadel  of  enormous  stmfnh,' 
and,  adjoining  the   citadel,  a  royal  palace  full  of 
rich  and   beautiful  workmanship,  —  all  the  mnd 
used  being  cedar  or  cypress,  but  wholly  corcnd 
with  silver  and  golden  plates :  most  of  these  me- 
tallic ornaments,  he  suksequently  states,  had  bea 
carried  away  by  the  soldiers  of  Alexander,  Anti^rnras 
and  Seleucus,  the  temple  of  Aena  {Atmtii)  slose 
preserving   some   of  these  decorations   up  to  tk 
time  when  Antiochn*  came  there ;  so  that  a  eca- 
siderable  sum  of  money  was  coined   from  than. 
The  book  of  JudiA  gives  a  remarkable  scccast  of 
the  building  of  Ecbatana  "  in  the  days  of  Arphaxsd 
who  reigned  over  the  Medes  in   Ecbatana,*  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  it  was  a  place  ti  gnat 
strength   (i.  S— 4).     It  has  not  beat  quite  sssis- 
tiwtorily  made  out  who  this  Arphasad  was ;  and 
some  him  ideatilied  him  with  Fhraortes  and  eom 
with  Deioces.      The  former  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
probable  conclusion,  as  the  same  book  rdates  a  few 
verses    further  his   overthrow   by    Nebuchodoootor 
"  in  the  mountains  of  Kagau  "  (v.  14),  which  cor- 
responds with  Herodotus's  statement,  that  this  king 
fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Assyrians  (L  102).    The 
pUce  is  also  mentioned  in  2  ilaccab.  i.  3,  where  it 
is  stated  that  Antiochus  died  there,  on  his  %lit 
from  Persepolis  ;  in  Tobit,  iL  7,  Ti.  S,  viL  I,  who* 
it  is  evidently  a  phice  of  importance ;  and  m  fira, 
vi.  2,    under   the  name  of  Achmetha,  when  the 
decree  of  Cyrus  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  was 
found  "  in  the  palace  that  is  in  the  pravince  of 
the  Medes."     Subsequently  to  the  period  of  the  wan 
of  the  Selencidae,  we  find  scaimly  any  mentkn  of 
Ecbatana, — and  it  might  be  presumed  that  it  hsd 
ceased  to  be  a  place  of  any  note,  or  that  its  site  had 
been  occupied  by  a  city  of  some  otlier  name :  Flin.r, 
however,  alludes  to  it,  stating  that  it  was  hoik 
(more  probably,    restored)   by  Selencos    (vL  U. 
s.  17);  adding,  a  little  further  co,  that  it  was  re- 
moved by  Dsreins  to  the  mountains  (vi.  26.  s.  29), 
though  it  would  seem,  that  his  two  statements  can 
hardly  apply  to  the  same  place.     Ctirtios  speib  of 
it  as  "  caput  MedUe,"  remarking  that  it  was  (st 
the  time  when  he  was  writing)   auder  the  doiai- 
nation  of  the  Parthians  (v.8.  §1);  while  Josephis 
preserves,  what  was  pivbaUy  a  Jewish  tnd&iai. 
that  Daniel  btiilt,  at  Ecbatana  in  Media,  a  to«er 
of  beautiful  workmanship,  still  extant  in  his  ds.T, 
asserting  that  it  was  the  custom  for  the  kings  both 
Per  ian  and  Parthian  to  be  boned  there,  and  i* 
the  custody  of  their  tombs  to  be  committed  to  a 
Jewish  priest  {AnL  Jud.  z.  II.  §  7).    He  stales 
that  it  was  in  this  tower  that  the  decree  of  Cyras 
was  discovered.  (^Ant  Jud.  li.  4.   §  6.)    l*^h 
Ammianus  places  it  in  Adiabene  (or  Assyria  Prefer), 
— on  the  confines  of  which  province  he  most  hiin- 
self  have  inarched,  when  accompanying  the  army  of 
Jovian  (xxiii.  6). 

Various  theories  have  been  propounded  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  Ecbatana,  none  o4  which  arf, 
we  think,  satisfactory.  Bochart  supposed  that  it 
was  derived  from  AgbatAa,  which,  he  uys,  niMW 
'•  variously  coloured  ; "  but   it   is   more   probsU* 
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that  it  ahoold  be  derived  from  "  Adinwtlu." 
Herodotnt  and  Ctesias  write  Agbatana.  Then 
seenu  little  doubt  that  the  Apc^tana  of  Isidorns 
referg  to  Ecbatana,  and  is  perhaps  only  a  careless 
mode  of  pronoiuioiiig  the  name ;  his  words  are 
corions.  He  speaks  of  a  place  called  Adn^ananta 
or  Adrapananta,  a  palace  of  those  among  or  in  the 
Batani  (rw'  iy  Sardms'),  which  Tigranes,  the 
Armeman,  destroyed,  and  Uien  of  Apobatana,  "  the 
metropolis  of  Media,  the  treasui;  and  the  temple 
where  they  perpetually  sacrifice  to  Anaitig."  If 
the  country  c^  the  Batani  corresponds,  as  has  been 
supposed,  with  Mesobatene,  the  position  and  de- 
scription  of,  Apobatana  will  agree  well  enough  with 
the  modem  Hamadan.  (C.  ilasson,  J.  R.  At.  Soc. 
ziL  p.  121.)  The  coincidence  of  the  names  of  the 
deity  worshipped  there,  in  Polybins  Aena,  in  Isi- 
dorns  Anaitis,  may  be  noticed ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  "  Nanea  "  whose  priests  slew  Anti- 
ocbns  and  his  army  (3  Maecab.  L  13)  was  the 
goddess  of  the  same  pUoe.  Plat&rch  {JirUa.  c.  27) 
mentions  the  same  fact,  and  calls  this  Anaitis, 
Artemis  or  Diana  ;  and  Clemens  Alex,  referring  to 
the  same  place  speaks  of  the  shrine  of  Anaitis,  whom 
he  calls  Aphrodite  or  Venus. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Mr.  Masson  (2.  c.) 
noticed  oatsid*  the  walls  of  BamaAin  some  pure 
white  marble  columns,  which  he  conjectured  might, 
Tsiy  posaibly,  have  belonged  to  this  celebrated 
building. 

It  is,  however,  not  a  little  curious  that,  though 
we  have  such  ample  references  to  the  power  and 
importance  of  Ecbatana,  learned  men  have  not  been, 
indeed,  are  not  still,  agreed  as  to  the  modem  place 
which  can  best  be  identified  with  its  ancient  position. 
The  reason  of  this  may,  perhaps,  be,  that  there  was 
certainly  more  than  one  town  in  antiquity  which 
bore  this  name,  while  there  is  a  strong  probability 
that  there  were,  in  Media  itself,  two  cities  which, 
severally  at  least,  if  not  at  the  same  time,  had  this 
title.  If,  too,  as  has  been  suspected,  the  original 
name,  of  which  we  have  the  Graocised  form,  may 
have  meant  "  treasury,"  or  "  treasure-city,"  this 
hypothesis  might  aoc^nnt  foi  part  of  the  confusion 
which  has  arisen  on  this  subject.  It  must  also  be 
remembered,  that  all  oar  accounts  of  Ecbatana  are 
derived  through  the  medium  of  Greek  or  Boman 
aothors,  who  Uiemselves  record  what  they  had  heard 
or  read,  and  who,  in  hardly  any  instance,  if  we 
except  the  case  of  Isidoms,  themselves  had  visited 
the  localities  which  they  describe^  The  principal 
theories  which  have  been  held  in  modem  times  are 
those  of  Gibbon  and  Jones,  who  supposed  that  Ec- 
batana was  to  be  sought  at  Tabrix ;  of  Mr.  Williams 
(Z.i/e  of  A\»xani*T),  who  concluded  tha\  it  was  at 
Itfahin  ;  of  the  majority  of  scholars  and  travellers, 
such  as  Kennell,  Mannert,  Olivier,  Einneir,  Morier, 
and  Ker  Porter,  who  place  it  at  Hamaddn ;  and  of 
Colonel  Rawlinson,  who  has  contended  for  the  inde- 
peudent  existence  of  two  capitals  uf  this  name,  the 
one  that  of  the  bwer  and  champaign  country  (knovm 
anciently  as  Media  Magna),  which  he  phices  at 
Hmmdm,  the  other  that  of  the  mountain  district  of 
Atropatene,  which  he  places  at  Takht-i-Soleiman  in 
the  province  of  AMtri^jan,  in  M.  lat.  36°  25'  W., 
long.  47"  10  (J.  S.  Geog.  Soe.  vol.  x.  pt.  1).  Of 
these  four  views  the  two  first  may  be  safely  rejected ; 
but  the  hut  is  so  new  and  important,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  state  the  main  features  of  it,  though 
it  wculd  be  obviously  impasKible  to  do  more  in 
tills  place  than  to  give  a  conciae  uulUue  of  Colonel 
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Bawlinaoo's  investigations.  It  is  impwtant  to  re- 
member the  ancient  division  d  Media  into  two  pro- 
vincea.  Upper  Media  or  Atropatene  [Atropatkme], 
and  Lower  or  Southern  Media  or  Media  Magna 
(Strab.  xi.  pp.523,  524,  526,  529);  for  there  is 
good  reason  for  supposing  that,  in  the  early  history, 
contemporary  with  Cyrus  (as  subsequently  in 
Roman  times),  Media  was  restricted  to  the  noilhem 
and  mountainous  district.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  small 
province  nearly  surrounded  by  high  ranges  of  hill.s, 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  Media  of  Alexander's 
aers  which  the  small  province  of  Persis  did  to 
Persia,  in  the  wide  sense  of  that  word.  It  is  on  this 
distinction  that  much  of  the  corroborative  evidence, 
which  Colonel  Rawlinson  has  adduced  in  {avoolr  of 
his  theory,  rests  :  his  belief  being,  that  the  city  of 
Deioces  was  the  capital  of  Atropatene,  and  that  many 
things  true  of  it,  and  it  alone,  were  in  aner-times 
transplanted  ,into  the  accounts  of  the  Ecbatana  of 
Media  Magna  (the  present  Samadin).  Colonel 
Bawlinscm  is  almost  the  only  traveller  who  ha»  had 
the  advantage  of  studying  all  the  locaUties.  which 
he  attempts  to  illustrate,  on  the  spot,  and  with 
equal  knowledge,  too,  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
authqritiai  to  whom  be  lefen. 

In  his  attempt  to  identify  the  ruins  of  Takht-i- 
SoIeim6n  with  those  of  the  earliest  capital  of  Media, 
Col.  Rawlinson  commences  with  the  latest  autho- 
rities, the  Oriental  writers,  proceeding  from  them 
through  the  period  of  the  Byzantine  historians  to 
that  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  empires,  and  thence, 
upwards,  to  the  darkest  times  of  early  Median 
hutoiy.  He  shows  that  the  ruins  themselves  are 
not  Uter  than  Thnlir's  invasion  in  a.d.  1389;  that 
they  probably  derive  their  present  name  from  a 
local  raler  of  Kwrdittiu,  SoleimAn  Shah  Ablih,  who 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century 
A.  D. ;  that,  previous  to  the  Mdgbels,  the  city  was 
universally  known  *»  Shit  in  aU  Oriental  authors, 
and  that  Sktz  is  the  same  place  as  the  Byzantine 
Canzaca.  This  is  bis  first  important  identification, 
and  it  depends  on  the  careful  examination  of  the 
march  of  the  Roman  general  Narsea  against  the 
Persian  emperor  lUhriln,  who  was  defeated  by  him 
and  driven  across  the  Oxus.  (TheopbyUct.  v.  5 — 
10.)  Canzaca  is  described  by  Theophanes,  in  the 
campaigns  of  Heraclius,  as  "  that  city  of  the  East 
which  contained  the  fire-temple  and  the  treasuries 
of  Croesus  king  of  Lydia"  (^Chronogr.  ed.  Goar. 
p.  258:  see  also  Cedren,  Hitl.  p.  338;  Tzetz.  ChU. 
iii.  66;  and  Procopius,  JBdL  Pen.  iL  c  24);  its 
name  is  derived  from  Kandzag,  the  Armenian  modi- 
fication of  the  Greek  Gaza,  mentioned  by  Strabo  as 
the  capital  of  Atropatene  (xi.  p.  523;  Ptol.  vi.  18. 
§  4).  The  notice  of  the  great  fire-temple  (of  which 
ample  accounts  exist  in  the  Oriental  authorities 
which  Col.  Rawlinson  cites),  and  the  Byzantine 
legend  of  the  treasuries  of  Croesus  (in  manifest 
nfercnce  to  Cyrus;  compare  Herod.  L  153),  are  so 
many  links  in  the  chain  which  connect  Sh<z,  Canzaca, 
and  Ecbatana  together.  Colonel  RawUnson  proceeds 
next  to  demonstrate  that  Canzaca  was  well  known 
even  earlier,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Ammianns,  under 
the  form  Gazaca,  as  one  of  the  largest  Median  cities 
(xxiiL  c  6),  and  he  then  quotes  a  remarkable  pastaiie 
from  Moses  of  Chorene,  who  (writing  probably  about 
A.D.445)  states  that  Tiridates,  who  received  the  sa- 
trapy of  Atropatene  in  reward  for  bis  fidelity  to  the 
Romans  in  A.  d.  297,  when  he  visited  his  newly  ac- 
quired province  of  Azerbdljdn  '*  repaired  the  turtiti- 
catious  of  that  place,  which  was  named  the  second 
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EcMlMi*,  or  seren-willed  dty '(il  e.  84 ;  compare  »I90 
Sleph.  B71.  •.  e.  GtuoKS,  who  quotes  Qtudratos,  an 
■ntbor  of  the  aecoDd  centniy,  for  the  name  of  what 
he  ca)U  "  the  huf;est  dtj  id  Media,"  and  Arrian,  who 
terms  it  "  a  targe  viltage  ").  Daring  the  aer»  of  the 
Parthian  empire,  and  its  confiiets  with  the  Koman 
power,  CoL  Bawlinson  proves,  as  we  think,  satisbc- 
torilj,  that  tlw  names  Fhraata,  Praaspo,  Vera,  Gaua, 
and  Gaiaca  are  tued  indiSerentl;  for  one  and  the 
same  city.  (Compare,  for  this  portion  of  the  historr. 
Pint.  Anton.;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  25 — 31;  Apiaan, 
Hilt.  Parth.  pp.  77,  80,  ed.  Schweiph. ;  Floras,  iv. 
10;  and  for  the  names  of  Gaxa  and  Vera,  and  the 
distinction  hetween  them,  Strab.  zi.  p.  5S3.)  The 
next  point  is  to  compare  the  distances  mentioned  in 
ancient  anthors.  Now  Strabo  states  that  Gazac* 
was  2400  stadia  from  the  Araxes  (xi.  p.  523),  a 
distance  eqnivalent  to  tbont  380  Enf^lish  miles ; 
white  Pliny,  in  stating  that  Ecbstana,  die  capital  of 
Media  founded  bj  Seteocos,  was  750  miles  from 
Selenceia  and  20  from  the  Caspian  gates,  has  evi- 
dently confounded  Ecbatana  with  Eoropos  (now 
Vmanin)  (ti.  14.  s.  17).  The  former  measure 
Col.  Rawlinson  shows  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  poeilion  of  Takht-i-Soleimin.  Colonel  Rawlinson 
demonstrates  next,  that  the  capital  of  Media  Atm- 
patene  was  in  the  most  ancient  periods  called 
Ecbatana — assnming,  what  is  certainly  probable, 
tliat  the  dynasty  founded  by  Aihaces  was  Sifierent 
from  that  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  com- 
menced with  Deioces.  a  century  Inter.  Arbaces,  on 
the  &11  of  Nineveh,  conveyed  the  treasures  he  found 
there  to  Ecbatana,  the  seat  royal  of  Media,  and  it 
is  clear  that  here  the  Ecbatana  of  Media  Magna  is 
meant.  (Diod,  iL  3.)  To  the  same  place  belongs 
the  story  of  Seminmis,  also  recorded  by  Diodorus, 
and  previously  mentioned.  After  five  generations 
Artaeua  a.'icends  tlie  throne  at  the  same  place. 
During  his  reign  the  Cadusians  (who  are  constantly 
associated  with  the  Atropatenians  in  subsequent  his- 
tory) revolt,  nnder  the  leadership  of  Psrsodes. 
Colonel  Rawlinson  happily  suggests  that  this  is  no 
other  than  the  Deioces  of  Uerodotns,  Parsodes  or 
Phrazad  being  an  aifiliative  epithet  from  his  father 
Phraortes.  (Diod.  ;.c.;  Herod,  i.  95— 130.)  When 
we  examine  the  narrative  of  Herodotns,  it  is  clear 
Vtaf  ho  is  speaking  of  some  ptace  in  Atropatene  or 
N  •rthem  Media.  Thus  he  states  that  "  the  pas- 
tures where  they  kept  the  nyal  cattle  were  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  north  of  Agbatana,  towards 
the  Enxine  sea.  In  this  quarter,  toward  the  Sapires, 
Media  is  an  elevated  conntiy,  filled  with  mountains 
and  covered  with  forests,  while  the  other  ports  of 
the  province  are  open  and  champaign."  (Herod.  L 
e.  110.)  Colcmel  Rawlinson  then  shows  tiiat  the 
existing  state  of  Takkt-i-Solamdn  bears  testimony 
to  the  accurate  information  which  Herodotus  had 
obtained.  It  is  clear  from  his  account  that  the 
Agbatana  of  Deioces  was  believed  to  be  an  embattled 
conical  hill,  on  which  was  the  citadel,  and  the  town 
was  round  its  base  in  the  plam  below.  Colonel 
Rawlinson  adds  t}»t  there  is  nn  other  position  in 
Azerb4fjin  which  comsponds  with  this  statement, 
except  Takhi-i-SdUimin,  and  cites  abundant  evi- 
dence from  the  Zend  Avesta,  as  compared  with  the 
Byzantine  and  other  writers  to  whom  we  have  al- 
luded, in  reference  to  peculiarities,  too  important  to 
have  been  only  imagined,  which  mark  out  and  de- 
termine this  locality.  It  is  impossible  here  to  state 
his  arguments  in  their  fulness;  but  we  may  add 
Viat  tram  the  Zend  he  obtains  the  word  Var,  the 
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root  of  Um  fiifit  «f  the  Greeks  (see  Bisycb.  md 
Sindos, «.  v.),  which  is  constantly  iised  to  denote  tin 
Treasure  Citadel  of  Ecbatana;  of  the  Vera  <t  Stialw: 
of  the  Baloroth  (i.  e.  Varo-nU,  river  6(  Van)  of 
Theophylact,  whence  we  have  Bopuriioi' — the  ktqxr 
of  the  Boris — the  title  used  by  the  emperor  Hen- 
dins  io  leference  to  the  governor  of  tiie  fectim  of 
this  very  place.  In  cooclasion,  Colmel  BavKnaoi 
snggesia  that  the  Ecbatana  of  Pliny  and  Jceephs 
refers  to  tlis  Treasure  Citadel  of  Penepolis;  tlat 
there  are  grounds  fbr  supposing  a  similar  tnasory  ts 
have  exinted  in  the  strong  positioa  of  the  Syiiui 
Ecbatana  on  Mount  Carmel  (Herod.  iiL  62--M; 
Plin.  V.  19.  §  17);  and  that,  if  there  ever  m  (n 
some  have  supposed)  an  Assyrian  place  of  the  asme 
name  (Rich,  Kurdistan,  i.  p.  153).  the  castle  of 
Amadiyih — which,  according  to  Mr.  Layard  (l  p. 
161),  retains  the  local  name  of  Ek-bodan— *3I 
best  suit  it.  (See  also  .7aunMiJo/*£diH»tMa,roL3. 
p.  305 ;  and  Tbiriwall,  Bi$t.  of  Greeet,  vol  ri. 
Append.  2.,  lAen  the  site  «f  Homadto  is  aUy  de- 
fended.) [V.] 

ECCOBBIGA  or  ECOBROOIS,  as  it  appears  ii 
the  Antonioe  Itin.,  is  placed  on  »  rood  from  Ancyn 
(^Angora)  to  Tavia.  Ecoobriga  also  is  maitiooed 
in  the  Table,  on  a  n«d  from  Angara  to  Tavioin,  Iwt 
it  is  the  only  name  in  which  the  two  Itineniiei 
agree.  The  place  is  within  the  limits  of  Galstii, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  on  instance  al  a  name  with  the 
Gallic  termination  briga.  [G.  L] 

ECDIPPA  ("EicShnra),  a  maritime  town  of  ft- 
lestine,  identical  with  the  Scripture  Achzib  (JoA. 
xix.  29,  "Exofrf*  LXX.),  in  the  borders  of  Afher.  Ill 
mini  were  first  identified  by  Moandrell  (A.D.  16$*) 
near  the  sea-shore,  about  3  hoars  north  of  Airt, 
which  he  thus  describes :  "  We  passed  by  an  old  ton 
called  Zib,  situated  on  an  ascent  close  1^  the  tesridc 
This  may  probably  be  the  old  Achiib  mentlomd  is 
Joehoa,  xix.  39  uid  Judges,  i.  31.,  called  aftenrinb 
Ecdippa:  for  St  Jerome  ptaces  Acfaiib  nine  miks 
distant  from  Ptolemais  towards  Tyre,  to  wlicli 
acconnt  we  fbtmd  the  situation  ot  ZH  eiartlr 
agreeing.  This  is  one  of  the  places  out  of  which  the 
Ashurites  could  not  expel  the  Canaanitish  native." 
(yoMmey,  p.S3).  The  Itinerorinm  Hiercvolymitamm 
places  it  13  miles  to  the  north  of  Ptdemais  (Aen), 
and  as  many  south  of  Alexandraschene,  the  modm 
Ithanderuna.  [G.  W.] 

ECETKA  CEx^/»i  Monys.,  Steph.  B.:  Ell 
'Exevporrfj,  Ecetranns),  an  ancient  city  of  the 
Vojscians,  which  figures  repeatedly  in  the  wxis  d 
that  people  with  the  Romans,  but  suhecquently  die- 
appears  from  history;  and  its  sitoation  is  wholly  as- 
certain. Its  name  is  first  mentiaoed  I7  DioDysiiu 
during  the  reign  of  Tarquinins  Snperbui,  »hen,  ac- 
cording to  him,  the  Ecetrani  and  Antiates  wer»  the 
only  two  Volscian  states  which  agreed  to  join  tk« 
league  of  the  Latins  and  Hemicons  nnder  that 
monarch.  (Dioiiys.  ix.  49.)  Niebnhr,  however,  mb- 
eeives  this  statement  to  belong  in  reality  to  a  nwh 
later  period  (vol.  ii.  p.  257).  In  B.  c.  495,  ifh* 
the  capture  of  Suessa  Pometlo,  the  "  Ecttnni 
Volsd "  are  mentioned  as  sending  amhasssdors  to 
Rome  to  sue  for  peace,  which  they  obtained  only  by 
the  cession  of  a  part  of  thrir  territory.  This  wu 
immediately  occupied  by  Roman  colonists,  a  drcum- 
stance  which  the  Auruncans  ore  said  to  have  msde  a 
pretext  for  declaring  war  upon  Rome  two  yrais  sfter- 
words.  (Liv.  ii.  25;  Dionys.  vi.  32.)  Again,  doring 
the  great  Volsdan  war,  supposed  to  hare  been  coo- 
ducted  by  Coriohmus,  Ecetra  appears  as  an  importi* 
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plan,  at  whieli  the  f^eneral  oonfrms  of  the  depotica 
ftxmi  the  Volscisn  citieB  assembled,  and  where  the 
booty  captared  at  Longuls  and  Satricura  was  de- 
posited fbr  aafel J.  (Dion js.  riii.  6, 36.)  Dnrinf;  the 
subsequent  long-eontinnnl  straggle  of  the  Aequlans 
and  Volscians  against  Bome,  Kcetra  is  repeatedly 
mentioned:  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
Volscian  ntisB  Msrest  to  the  Aequians,  and  which 
subeeqoentlT  afforded  a  point  of  junction  for  the  two 
allied  nations.  In  accordance  with  this,  we  find  Q. 
Fabias  Vibahnns,  in  the  campaign  of  b.c.  459, 
after  defeating  the  Aequians  on  Mount  Algidus,  ad- 
vancing against  Ecetra,  the  territoty  of  which  he 
laid  wsKte,  but  without  renturing  to  attack  the  city 
itself.  (Lit.  iii.  4,  10;  Dionys.  x.  21.)  On  this 
occasion  we  are  expressly  told  that  Ecetra  was  at 
this  time  the  most  important  city  of  the  Volscians, 
and  occupied  the  most  advantageoas  situation 
(Dionys.  ^c):  hence  the  Roman  armies  repeatedly 
adopted  the  same  tactics,  tlut  of  the  one  consul 
marching  by  Algidus  upon  Ecetra,  the  other  along 
the  low  country  near  the  coast  upon  Antinm.  (Lir. 
(ri.  31.)  After  the  Gallic  War,  when  the  Volscian 
power  w*a  beginning  to  decline,  Ecetra  and  Antium 
appear  to  have  assumed  a  position  in  some  degree 
independent  of  the  other  cities,  and,  ftom  their  prox- 
imity to  Rome,  as  well  as  their  importance,  seem  to 
bare  generally  bome  the  brunt  of  the  war ;  but  there 
is  no  author!^  fgr  Miebnbr's  assumption,  that  where 
we  find  the  Volscians  mentioned  at  this  period  we 
mast  understand  it  of  these  two  cities  only.  (Mieb. 
▼ol.  iL  p.  583.)  The  last  occasion  on  which  Ecetra 
is  dintibi  named  by  Livy  is  hi  the  campaign  of  B.C. 
378  (vi.  31):  we  hare  no  account  of  its  ocnqnest  or 
destructian,  but  its  name  totally  disappears  from 
this  period,  and  is  only  met  with  again  in  Pliny's  list 
of  the  extinct  cities  of  Latinm.  (Plin.  iii.  S.  s.  9.) 

The  only  eloe  to  its  position  is  what  we  may 
gather  from  the  passages  above  cited,  that  it  was 
situated  on  the  NE.  frontier  of  the  Volscians,  towards 
tin  Aequians  and  ML  Algidus:  and,  in  accordance 
with  this,  an  incidental  notice  in  Livy  (iv.  61)  speaks 
of  a  pitclied  battle  with  the  Volscians  "  between  Fe- 
rentinum  and  Ecetra."  The  suggestion  of  Abeken, 
tiiat  it  was  situated  at  Monte  Forlino,  and  that  the 
lemaina  of  ancient  walls  visible  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill  abo\-e  tliat  town  (ascribed  by  Cell  and  Nibby 
to  Artena)  are  those  of  the  citadel  of  Ecetra,  is  at 
least  highly  pUnsible.  (Abeken,  Mittd  ItaUen,  p. 
75.)  The  ruhis  are  described  by  Oell  (Top.  of 
Some,  p.  1 10)  and  Nibby  (/>m(onu,  vol.  L  p.  363.) 
The  site  is  still  known  as  La  Citila;  and  the  posi- 
tion of  this  hill,  forming  a  kind  of  advanced  post, 
prngeetiiig  fimn  the  great  mass  of  the  Volscian  moun- 
tains, and  fiusuig  both  the  Aequians  and  Mt.  Algidus, 
precisely  corresponds  with  the  part  assigned  to  ISoa- 
tra  in  the  Roman  history.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ECHEDAHEIA  CEx^Ufwta),  a  town  of  Phocis, 
destroyed  in  the  Sacred  War.  lis  site  is  unknown : 
it  is  enumerated  by  Pausanias  between  Medeoo  and 
Ambryssua.  (Pans.  x.  3.  §  8.) 

ECHE'LIDAE.    [Attioa,  p.  385,  b.l 

KCHETLA  ('Ex"-'^«:  -Et*.  'ExerXonij,  Steph. 
B.),  a  city  or  fortress  of  Sicily,  on  the  confines  of  the 
Syracnsan  territory.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Diodo- 
nis,  who  tells  us  that  it  was  occupied  in  B.  c.  309 
(during  the  absence  of  Agathodea  in  AfHca)  by  a 
body  of  troops  in  the  Syracnsan  service,  who  from 
tiience  hud  waste  the  tenitories  of  Leontini  and  Cs- 
marina.  Bat  it  was  soon  after  reduced,  notwith- 
standing the  strength  of  itu  position,  by  Xenodicus 
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of  Agrigentum,  who  restored  it  to  liberty.  (Died 
XX.  38.)  It  is  again  mentioned  by  Polybins  (i.  15) 
as  a  place  ntuateid  on  the  confines  of  the  Syracnsan 
territory  (as  this  existed  tmder  Hieron  U.y,  and  that 
of  the  Carthaginians :  it  was  berieged  by  the  Romans 
at  the  outset  of  the  First  Punic  War.  These  are 
the  only  notices  found  of  Eciietla,  and  the  name  is 
not  mentioned  by  Cicero  or  the  Geographers.  But 
the  above  data  point  to  a  situation  in  the  interior  of 
the  ishuid,  somewhere  W.  of  Syracuse;  lience  Fa- 
sello  and  Cluver  are  probably  correct  in  identifring 
it  with  a  place  called  Oeckiala  or  Oec/nda,  about 

5  miles  from  the  modem  town  of  Gran  MieMe,  and 

6  miles  E.  of  Calloffirone,  where,  according  to  Fa- 
sello,  considerable  ruins  were  still  viHble  in  his  time. 
The  town  occupied  the  summit  of  a  lofty  and  preci- 
pitous hill  (thus  agreeing  with  the  expressions  of 
Diodoms  of  the  strong  position  of  Echetls),  and  con- 
tinued to  be  inhabited  till  1693,  when  it  sufiered 
severely  from  an  earthquake ;  and  the  inhabitants 
consequently  migrated  to  the  phun  below,  where 
they  fonndnl  the  town  of  Gran  Micheh.  (FuelL 
z.  a,  pp.  446, 450 ;  Amic.  Lex.  Tqpog.  Sic  voL  ii.  p. 
150;  ClmtT.SiciL  p.  860.)  [E.H.  B.] 

ECHIDO'BUS  ('Ex«(»«»()0t,  ScyL  p.  86;  'Ex<- 
Svpos,  Ptd.  iii.  13.  §  4),  a  small  river  of  Mace- 
donia, which  rises  in  the  Crestonaean  territory, 
and  after  flowbg  through  Mygdonia  empties  itself 
into  a  lagoon  close  to  the  Axios  (Herod,  vii.  124, 
127X  It  is  now  called  the  GaUiko;  Galllcum  was 
the  name  of  a  pUoe  situated  16  H.  P.  from  Thessa- 
kmica,  on  the  Roman  road  to  Stobi  (Pent  Toi.).  It 
is  probable  that  when  the  ancient  name  of  the  river 
fell  into  disuse,  it  waa  replaced  by  that  of  a  town 
which  stood  upon  its  banks,  and  tliat  the  road  to 
Stobi  fallowed  the  valley  of  the  Echidoms.  (I.eake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  437, 439.)   [E.  B.  J.] 

ECHI'NADES  (at  'Exinu  r^rroi.  Ham.;  at 
'Ex'wtt'i  ySiaoi,  Herod.,  Thuc,  Strmb.),  a  group  of 
numerous  islands  off  the  coast  of  Acaniania,  several 
of  which  have  became  united  to  the  mainland  by 
the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  river.  Herodotus  says 
that  half  of  the  islands  had  been  already  united  to 
the  mainland  in  his  time  (ii.  10)  ;  and  Thucydides 
expected  that  this  vrouM  be  the  case  with  all  cf 
them  before  long,  since  they  lay  so  close  together  aa 
to  be  easily  connected  by  the  alluvium  brought 
down  by  the  river  (iL  103).  This  expectation, 
however,  has  not  been  fulfilled,  which  Pausanias 
attributed  (viiL  34.  §  11)  to  the  Achelons  bringing 
down  less  alluvium  in  consequence  of  the  imcul- 
tivated  conditioD  of  Aetolia  ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  tliat  it  is  owing  to  the  increasing  depth  of  the 
sea,  which  prevents  any  perceptible  progress  being 
made. 

The  Echinades  are  mentioned  by  Homer,  who 
says*  that  Meges,  son  of  Phyleus,  led  40  ships  to 
Troy  from  '■  Dulichium  and  the  sacred  islands 
Echinae,  which  are  situated  beycnd  the  sea,  opposite 
Elis."  (Horn.  11.  ii.  625.)  Phyleus  was  the  son  of 
Angeas,  king  of  the  Epeians  in  Elis,  who  emigrated 
to  Dolichinm  because  he  had  incurred  his  father's 
anger.  In  the  Odyssey  Dulichium  is  fiequenUy. 
mentioned  along  with  Same,  Zacynthns,  and  Ithaca 
as  one  of  the  isUnds  subject  to  Ulysses,  and  is  cele- 
brated for  its  fertility.  (Hom.  Od.  i.  245,  ix.  24, 
xiv.  397,  zvi  123,  247  ;  Bgvm.  m  ApoU.  489  ; 
noX^nifMi',  Od.  xiv.  335,  xvi.  396,  xix.  292.)  The 
site  cf  Dolichinm  gave  rise  to  much  dispute  in 
antiquity.  Helhinicus  supposed  that  it  was  the 
andent  name  of  Cephallenia;  and  Andron,  that  It 
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ms  tne  of  the  cities  at  this  island,  which  Pbenc;rd«s 
supposed  to  be  Pale,  an  opinioD  sapported  bj  Pau- 
sanias.  (Strab.  x.  p.  456 ;  Paua.  rl  15.  §  7.) 
Bot  Strabo  maintains  that  Dnlichinm  was  one  of 
the  Echinades,  and  identi6n  it  with  Doucha 
(4  AoXlxa),  an  island  which  he  describes  as  situated 
o|4)>08ite  Oeniadae  and  the  mouth  of  the  Achelons, 
and  distant  100  stadia  from  the  promoutor;  of 
Anzus  in  Elis  (i.  p.  458).  Dolicha  appears  to  be 
the  same  which  now  bean  the  synoojmous  appel- 
lation  of  Makri,  derired  from  its  long  narrow  form. 
(Leake,  Norllum  Grace,  toI.  iil  p.  574.)  Most 
modem  writers  have  followed  Strabo  in  connecting 
Dalichiom  with  the  Echinades,  thongh  it  seenis 
impowible  to  identify  it  with  any  particular  island. 
It  is  obsenred  by  I.«ake  that  "PetaU,  being  the 
lar$!est  of  the  Echinades,  and  poesessing  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  two  well-sheltered  harboors,  seems  to 
hare  the  best  claim  to  be  considered  the  ancient 
Dnlichinm.  It  is,  indeed,  a  mere  rock,  but  being 
separated  only  by  a  strait  of  a  few  hnndml  yards 
from  the  fertile  plains  at  the  month  of  the  Adieloua 
and  river  of  Oenia,  its  natural  deficiencies  may  have 
been  there  supplied,  and  the  epithets  of  'grassy' 
and  'abounding  in  wheat,'  which  Homer  applies 
to  Dulichium  (OdL  xvi.  396),— 

AovXix^ov  woXvw^poVf  woi^trros,  i 

may  be  referred  to  that  part  of  its  territory."  But 
Leake  adds,  with  jiutice,  that  "  there  is  no  proof 
in  the  Iliad  or  Odymey  that  Dulichium,  although  at 
the  head  of  an  insular  confederacy,  was  Itself  an 
inland  :  it  may  very  possibly,  therefore,  have  been 
a  city  on  the  coast  of  Acaniania,  opposite  to  the 
Echinades,  perhaps  at  TragamftH,  or  more  probably 
at  the  haiiwur  named  Pandttnnxma  or  Platyd, 
which  b  separated  only  by  a  channel  of  a  mile  or 
two  from  the  Echinades." 

Homer,  as  we  hare  already  seen,  describes  the 
Echinades  as  inhabited  ;  but  both  Thncydides  and 
Krylaz  represent  them  as  deserted.  (Thuc  iL  102  ; 
ScyUz,  p.  14.)  Strabo  sunply  says  that  they  were 
barren  and  rugged  (x.  p.  458).  Stepbaans  B 
names  a  town  Apollonia  situated  in  one  of  the  islands 
(«.  e.  'AvsAAavia).  Pliny  gives  us  the  names  of 
nine  of  these  islands, — Aegialia,  Cotonis,  Thyatira, 
Geoaris,  Djonysia,  Cymus,  Chalcis,  Pinara,  Uystos 
(It.  12.  s.  19).  Another  of  the  Echinades  was 
Artemita  ('ApTeiifra),  which  became  united  to  the 
the  mainland.  (Strab.  i.  p.  59 ;  Flin.  iv.  1.  a.  2.) 
Ar^emidoms  spoke  of  Artemita  as  a  peninsuU  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  and  Rhianos  connected 
it  with  tlie  Oxeiae.  (Stepli.  B. ».  r.  'A/n-f/iiro.)  The 
Oxeiae  (ai  'Ojtioi)  are  sometimes  spoken  of  aa  a 
separate  group  of  islands  to  the  west  of  the  Echi- 
nades (comp.  Plin.  It.  12.  s.  19),  but  are  included 
by  Strabo  under  the  general  name  of  Echipades 
(x.  p.  458).  The  Oxeiae,  according  to  Strabo,  are 
mentioned  by  Homer  under  the  synonymous  name  of 
Thoae  (Bo^,  Od.  xt.  299). 

The   Echinades  derived    their    luune  from   the 
echinus  or  the    "sea-urchin,"    in  coasequeoce  of 
their  sharp  and  prickly  outlines.     For  the  same  { 
reason   they  were  called   Oxeiae,   or  the   "  Sharp  I 
Islands,"  a  name  which  some  of  them  still  retain 
under  the  slightly  altered  form  of  Oxiit.     Leake  ' 
remarks  that  "  the  Echinades  are  divided  into  two  i 
clusters,  besides  Pftala,  which,  being  quite  barren  I 
and  close  to  the  mainland,  is  not  cUimed,  or  at  least  > 
is  not  occupied  by  the  Itliarans,  though  anciently  it 
iras  imdoabledly  ooe  of  the  Echinades.  The  northeni  i 
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cluster  is  commonly  called  tha  Diragamam,  fno 
Dkragonam,  the  prindpal  island ;  and  the  sontlien. 
the  Oxie$  or  Scrofk.  By  the  Venetians  they  rai 
known  aa  the  islands  of  KMrtrUri,  which  name  be- 
longs properly  to  a  peninsuU  to  the  left  of  the  moelliu 
the  Achelous,  near  Oxid.  Seventeen  of  the  b^kiu 
have  names  besides  the  foar^o<M»a,  two  of  which  *n 
mere  rocks,  and  nine  of  them  are  cultivated.  TW 
are,  beginning  from  the  southward: — Oxia,  Mtbi, 
VrimoiM,  PondUcmiti,  Karlinin,  Proviti,  Lam- 
Mad,  Sofid,  Dkragonint,  Oxia  alone  is  lafhr. 
Makri  and  Vrdnuma  are  the  two  ishinds  neit  in 
importance."  (Kmse,  Bellat,  vcd.  iL  pt.  iL  p.  45^ 
seq. ;  Leake,  A'oHieni  Grteee,  voL  iii.  pp.  30,  m), 
50,  seq. :  Mure,  Tow  in  Grttct,  voL  i.  p.  IW.) 

ECHI'NUS  (  Ex'^of :  Ktk.  'Ex'y<u«>>,  Polyhii. 
41).  1.  A  town  of  Phthiotis  in  Tbessaly,  litiuttj 
upon  the  Maliac  gulf,  between  Lamia  and  Lamss 
Cremaste,  in  a  fertile  district.  (Strab.  ix.  yf.  433, 
435;  Polyb.  ix.  41 :  compL  Aristoph.  Lgtut  1169.) 
It  was  said  to  derive  its  name  from  Kcluon,  who 
sprang  from  thd  dragon's  teeth.  (Scyron.  Ch.  60i; 
comp.  Steph.  B.  a.  r.)  Demosthenes  s^  that  Kcfai- 
nus  was  taken  by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexankr 
the  Great,  from  the  Thebom  (Dem.  PkiL  iil  p.  130); 
but  whether  he  means  the  Tnessalian  town,  a-  tbe 
one  in  Acaniania  of  the  eame  name,  k  aocemiii. 
At  a  later  time  we  find  the  Thesiialian  Echiniu  ill 
the  hands  of  the  Aetolians,  frum  wham  it  wai  tskci 
by  the  last  Philip,  after  a  siege  of  some  lesjEtL 
(Polyb.  iz.  41,  seq.,  xviL  3,  xviii.  21 ;  Liv. xxxiL 
33,  xx^T.  23.)  Strabo  mentions  it  as  one  of  liie 
Grecian  cities  which  had  been  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. (Strab.  i.  p.  60.)  Its  site  is  marked  by  tbc 
modem  village  of  Akiind,  which  is  only  a  slight  nr- 
ruption  of  the  ancient  name.  The  modern  villsfrt 
stands  upon  the  side  of  a  hill,  the  summit  of  which 
was  occupied  by  the  ancient  Acropolis.  DodwtU 
remarks  that  it  appears,  as  well  from  its  silustioo  as 
its  worics,  to  have  been  a  place  of  great  ttieneth. 
"  Opposite  the  Acropolis,  at  the  distance  of  a  (ev 
hundred  paces,  is  a  liill,  where  there  are  some  rnioa, 
and  foundations  of  huge  blocks,  probably  a  teni(Je.' 
(Dodwell,  vol.  ii.  f.  80;  Leake,  /t'ortkern  Crtta, 
vol.  ii.  p.  20.) 

2.  A  town  in  Acaniania,  also  said  to  hare  betn 
founded  by  Echion.  It  was  mentioned  by  the  pKt 
Bhianns,  and  occurs  m  the  list  of  Acan^aaian  toni 
preserved  by  Pliny,  where  it  is  placed  between  He- 
raclia  and  Actiam.  Leake  places  it  at  Ji  VatiH, 
remarking  that,  *'  from  Stephanos  and  the  poet 
Rhianus,  it  is  evident  that  Echinus  was  an  A'sna- 
nian  town  of  some  importance ;  the  story  attached  ts 
it  shows  that  it  was  one  of  the  early  ccioiies  of  thii 
coast;  the  mins  at  ^t  Vatili  indicate  a  renxte  u- 
tiquity,  and  their  safe  position  oo  a  mouDtao  re- 
moved firom  the  sea,  is  in  confonnity  with  that  wbirk 
u  generally  found  in  the  early  foundations  of  the 
Greeks."  (Steph.  B.  i.  r.  'ExI^o»;  Plin.  iv.  2 ;  Uaks, 
yertiem  Grace,  voL  iv.  p.  23,  seq.) 

E'CNOMfS  ("Eirro/uii),  a  hill  on  the  Sl  coast  «f 
Sicily,  between  Agrigentum  and  Gela,  at  the  mooti 
of  the  river  Uimen  (Saiso).  According  to  Diodm* 
(r'-x.  108),  the  tyrant  PhaUris  had  a  castle  on  thb 
hill,  in  which  he  kept  his  celebrated  brazen  boll: 
and  the  spot  derived  its  name  from  this  dreumslsaca 
The  etymology  is  obviously  fandfol;  but  it  ««■• 
clear  that  the  site  was  inhabited  at  an  eariy  pericd, 
though  there  was  no  city  tiere,  for  Plutarch  tell» " 
that  Diun.  in  his  advance  against  SyranM  (s.c 
357),  was  joined  by  the  Agrigeutic*  knights  »h» 
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dwelt  kboQt  Ecnomas.  (Pint.  Dion.  36.)  It  was 
saboeqnentl;  occnpied  and  fortified  by  tbe  Carthn- 
ginuuu  in  their  wars  against  Agathoclea;  and,  in 
B.  1%  31 1,  witneaaed  a  great  defeat  of  the  Sfiacosan 
tjrnuit  hf  the  former  people.  On  thia  occa»iou  tbe 
Carthaginiau  nnder  Uamilcar  had  eatablished  their 
camp  immediatelj  adjoining  Ecnomus,  on  tbe  right 
bank  of  the  Himera;  while  Agatbocles  occnpied  a 
hill  on  the  oppoeite  side  of  the  river,  where  there  wa* 
also  «  fortified  post,  aacribed  to  PbaUria,  and  called 
after  bim  Pbalarium.  Tbe  detaiU  <S  the  action,  as 
related  bjr  Diodoms  (xix.  107 — 1 10),  entirely  agree 
with  this  account  of  the  position  of  tiis  two  anniea, 
and  with  the  actual  nature  of  the  ground :  the  lo- 
calities hare  been  fully  described  by  D'Orrille  (Si- 
emla,  pp.  US,  113),  who  has  clearly  established  the 
tme  poeition  of  Ecnomus.  The  bill  to  which  the 
name  was  given  is  tbe  extremity  of  a  range  of  small 
elevation,  cttending  between  the  sea  and  a  plain 
about  six  miles  in  length,  which  stretches  fn>m 
thence  to  the  river  Hunera.  It  wis  in^  this  pbiin 
that  the  great  slaughter  of  the  troops  of  Agatbocles 
took  place,  in  their  flight,  after  they  were  driven 
back  from  the  Carthaginian  camp.  At  the  foot  of 
the  bill  of  Ecnomus,  on  a  projecting  tongue  of  land 
immediately  W.  of  the  month  of  the  Himera,  stands 
the  modem  town  of  Licala  at  Alieaia,  from  which 
the  hill  above  it  derives  the  name  of  Montt  di  Li- 
cata. '  On  the  slope  of  this  hill  towards  the  sea,  but 
above  the  modern  town,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
city,  nnqnestionably  ilioeo  of  Fbintias,  founded  by 
tbe  Agrigentine  despot  of  that  name  about  b.  c  280 ; 
but  which  were  retarded  by  Fazello  and  the  earlier 
topographers  as  those  of  Gela.  a  mistake  which 
threw  the  whole  geography  of  this  part  of  Sicily  into 
ninfiuion.  (Cluver.  SiciL  pp.  31 1,  214;  D'Orrille, 
Le.^  [Oei.a.3  The  name  of  Ecnomus  is  again 
mentioned  by  Polybius  (i.  25)  in  the  First  Pnnic 
War,  B.C.  256,  when  the  Roman  fleet  under  L.  Man- 
lins  and  M.  Regulns  touched  there  in  order  to  take 
en  board  tbe  land  forces  destined  for  the  African  ex- 
pedition :  these  troops  were  encamped  apparently  on 
the  hill,  which  would  account  for  tbe  otherwise  sin- 
gaitT  omissiop  of  the  name  of  Phintias.*    [£.  H.  B.] 

ECRON  CAxicd^i'),  one  of  the  5  cities  of  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  v.  10, 11,  vi.  17),  in  the  northern 
border  of  Judah  (Joih.  xv.  il.);but  assigned  to  the 
children  of  Dan  (xix.  43.),  and  accordingly  ascribed 
to  that  tribe  in  EnseUns  (Oiumuut.  t.  e.),  where 
St.  Jerome  adds  "  ut  ego  arbitror  in  tribu  Jnda." 
They  pbu»  it  between  Azotus  and  Jamnia  to  the 
east,  and  St.  Jerome  mentiotts  that  it  was  sometimes 
snppoeed  to  be  identical  with  Strato's  Tower,  afler- 
waids  Caesareia — a  manifest  and  inexplicable  error. 
Its  site  is  preserved  by  the  modem  village  of  AHr, 
SSW.  of  BJunleh  in  the  great  plain.  (Robinson,  Bib. 
Sa.  vol.  ill.  pp.  22—24.  [G.  W.] 

ECTINL  The  name  of  this  people  occurs  in  the 
Trophy  of  the  Alps,  as  preserved  by  Pliny  (iii.  20). 
In  the  inscription  on'  the  arch  at  Segnsio  (jSmo),  the 
name  Egdmii  occurs,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 

*  Arnold,  apparently  misled  by  the  marginal  note 
in  SchweighhKuser's  Polybius  (vol.  i.  p.  69),  has 
given  the  name  of  "  Battle  of  Ecnomus  "  to  the  great 
sea  fight  in  which  Uanlius  and  Begulus  defeated  the 
Cartluginian  fleet  on  their  way  to  Africa:  but  it  is 
quite  clear,  both  from  Polybius  (i.  25)  and  from  Zo- 
naras  (viii.  12),  that  this  battle  took  pUce  off  He- 
raclea  Minoa,  to  which  point  the  Boman  fleet  had 
proceeded  fjnaii  Ecoonuii. 
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:  two  names  mean  the  same  people.    It  is  coqjecturtd 
that  they  may  have  been  in  the  valley  of  tbe  Tinta, 
I  a  river  whkh  flows  down  from  near  JSareelonelte 
I  into  the  I'ar;  and  in  that  part  which  is  called  the 
I  Vol  St.  £tietme,  according  to  some  modem  authori- 
ties, where  there  are  said  to  be  Roman  remains. 
This  opinion  of  the  site  of  the  Eetini  seems  to  rest 
on  the  resemblance  of  the  name  to  that  of  the  Tmea, 
which  is  not  much.  [G.  L.] 

EDEBESSUS  ('E«e/Ji^rff<(. :  Eth,  "EJ./Si^rwiJi, 
■Me/8^a<riot),  a  city  of  Lycia,  for  which  Stephanus 
B.  (».  r.)  quotes  Capito.  [G.  L.] 

EDENA'TES,  are  mentioned  in  the  inscription  on 
the  Trophy  of  the  Alps.  (Plin.  iii.  20).  "fhe  name 
of  the  Adanates  occurs  on  the  arch  at  S^nsio  (^Sutd), 
and  D'Anville  considers  it  the  same  as  the  name 
Edenates,  but  others  do  not.  The  difference  is  cer- 
tainly not  much  ;  but  the  object  of  the  two  ingrrij)- 
tions  is  not  the  same,  D'Anville  conjectures  tint 
"  the  name  of  Sedena,  which  is  that  of  the  little 
town  of  Setae,  in  the  north  of  Provence,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Erabmn,  on  the  botders  of  that  of  Digne" 
may  indicate  the  site  of  the  Edenates.  Seme  was 
called  Sedena  in  the  middle  ages.  [G.  L.] 

EDESSA  ('EJ«ff(To :  Eth:sitaaoMt,'titaaii¥6s), 
the  ancient  capital  of  Macedonia,  was  seated  on  the 
Egnatian  way,  at  the  entrance  of  a  pass,  which  was 
the  most  important  to  the  kingdom,  as  leading  from 
the  maritime  provinces  into  Upper  Uacedonia,  and, 
by  another  branch  of  the  same  )«>»,  into  Lyncestis 
and  I'elagonia.  (Polyb.  v.  97.  §  4,  ixxiv.  12.  §  7; 
Strab.  vil  p.  323,  x.  p.  449 ;  Ptnl.  iii.  13.  §  39,  viii. 
12.  §  7;  /(m.  Anbm.;  Jtm.  BieroeoL;  PtuL  Tab.; 
Uierocl. ;  Const.  Porph.  de  Them.  ii.  2.)  Aegae  and 
Edessa,  though  some  have  considered  that  they  were 
difiereiit  towns,  are  no  doubt  to  be  considered  as  iden- 
tical, the  former  being  probably  the  older  form. 
(Comp.  Nicbuhr,  Lett,  on  Afie.  HitL  vol.  ii.  p.  254, 
trans. ;  Tafel,  TketsoL  p.308,de  Viae  EgaeU.  J»arW 
Oeeid,  p.  48.)  The  commanding  and  picturesque 
site  upon  which  the  town  was  built  was  tbe  original 
centre  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  residence  of  the 
dynasty  which  sprang  from  the  Temenid  Pcniicca.H. 
The  seat  of  government  was  afterwards  transferml 
to  the  marshes  of  Pella,  which  hiy  in  tbe  maritime 
plain  beneath  the  ridge  through  which  the  Lydias 
forces  its  way  to  the  sea.  But  tbe  old  capital 
always  remained  the  national  hearth  {iirrla,  Died. 
Excerpt,  p.  563)  of  the  Macedonian  race,  and  the 
bnrial-pUcc  for  their  kings.  The  body  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  though  by  the  intriguee  of  Ptolemy 
it  \ras  taken  to  Memphis,  was  to  have  reposed  at 
Aegao  (Pans.  i.  6.  §  3), —  the  spot  where  his  father 
Phihp  fell  by  tbe  hand  of  Fansanias  (Diod.  xvi.  91, 
92).  The  murdered  Eurydice  and  her  husband  were 
buried  here  by  order  of  CassandsL',  after  having  been 
removed  from  Amphipolis.  (I>iod.  xix.  52;  Atben. 
iv.  p.  155.)  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epiras,  when  he  had 
taken  the  town,  gave  up  the  roval  tombs  to  be  rifled 
by  his  Gallic  mercenaries,  in  hopes  of  finding  trea- 
sure. (Plut  /yrA.  26.)  After  tbe  Boman  eon- 
quest,  Edessa  (''  nobilis  nrbs,"  Liv.  zlv.  30)  belonged 
to  the  third  region ;  and  imperial  coins,  ranging  from 
Augustus  to  Sabinia  Tnnquillina,  wife  of  the  third 
Gordian,  have  been  found,  with  the  ejugraph 
EAES2AinN.  (Eckhsl,  voL  ii.  p.  71 ;  Sestini,  M<m. 
Vet.  p.  37.) 

In  the  reign  of  Baail  II.,  Bodena  (fioiriri,  Cedren. 
vol.ii.  p.  705;  Glycas,  p.  309),  —  whence  the  mo- 
dem Dame, — which  was  strongly  figrtifled,  was  «i» 
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bf  tlie  Balguian  conqnats  of  that  eoipenr.  (La 
B<Ma,  Bat  Empirt,  vol.  air.  p.  195.) 

Vodlumi,  in  the  grandeur  of  its  sitostioo,  in  the 
magnificence  of  the  Burroonding  oouulry,  and  the 
extent  of  the  rich  pniapect  which  it  comnuuida,  ii 
not  inferior  to  any  sitoatian  in  Greece.  Kolwith- 
standing  it*  ancient  importance,  the  Hellenic  re- 
maina  are  few ;  the  site,  from  ita  uataial  advantages, 
has  doubtlessly  been  always  occupied  by  a  town,  and 
new  construction*  have  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
more  aocienL  The  mly  restige  a(  Helloiic  fortifi- 
cations that  has  been  discovered  is  a  piece  of  wall 
which  supports  one  of  the  modern  houses  on  the 
edge  of  the  cliff;  but  there  aremany  scattered  remain* 
in  the  town,  among  which  are  some  insciiptioDs  of  the 
time  of  the  Rtiman  Empire.  (Leake,  iVbrCAem  Greta, 
vol.  iii.  pix  278—879.)  [E.B.J.] 

EDKSSA  (ik  'Etonra:  Eth.  *ES«irr<w»,  'ES«r- 
aripisy,  a  town  of  great  importance  in  the  northern 
extremity  of  Mesopotamia,  in  the  province  of  Os~ 
rboSiK,  which  itself  is  said  to  have  derived  ita  name 
from  one  of  the  early  kings  of  the  town.  (Dionys. 
Patr.  ap.  Aasem.  ii.  p.  98;  Procop.  S.  P.  ii.  17.)  It 
was  situated  on  the  river  Scittos  (now  Dauam),  a 
small  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  and  was  distant 
about  40  miles  from  Zeugma  (/(ts.  Ant.  I.  c),  and 
a  day's  joomey  from  Baitna  (Procop.  A  P.  ii.  IS). 
Account*  difier  as  to  the  date  of  its  foondatioo,  some 
placing  it  extremely  early,  and  ascending  to  mythical 
times,  as  St.  Isidore,  who  attributes  its  origin  to 
Nembroth  or  Nimrod,  and  St.  Kphrem,  who  says 
Nimrod  ruled  at  Arach  and  Edessa  (Corament.  tn 
GeiKM'm.)  It  is,  however,  most  Ukely  that  Appian 
is  correct  in  stating  that  it  was  really  built  by  Se- 
leucus,  and  that  it  waa  one  of  the  many  town*  built 
or  restored  about  the  same  period  of  history  to  which 
European  names  were  given  by  the  Macedonian 
rulen.  ^Syr.  57.)  The  same  statement  is  made  by 
Cedrenus  (i.  pi  166).  Its  poeitioD  ha*  not  been 
clearly  noted  by  some  ancient  writers.  Thus  Ste- 
phanus  and  Stnbo  placed  it  in  Syria,  the  latter  con- 
founding it  with  Hierapolis,  and  stating  that,  like  it, 
it  bore  anciently  the  name  of  Bambyce  {Bafitini, 
xvi.  p.  748).  Pliny  asserts  that  it  was  in  Arabia, 
and  was  called  Antjochoa-Caliirhoes,  from  a  fonn- 
tain  of  that  name  which  existed  in  the  city  (v.  34. 
s.  31).  This  position  i*  certainly  wrong;  but  the 
remark  is  ouriou*,  as  it  ooonecta  the  town  with  some 
notices  in  other  anthore.  Thus  Stephaaus  (I.  c.) 
states  that  it  was  called  Edessa  from  the  foroe  of 
it*  waten  (Suk  r^i*  rvf  liidTmr  pifup'  effrw  kKtj- 
0<i<ra),  and  from  the  town  of  the  same  name  in 
Macedonia;  while,  in  his  list  of  the  places  which 
bore  the  name  of  Antiocheia,  the  8th  i*  designated 
i  M  Tilt  Ka\if^itis  Aifu^s.  Ancient  coins  of 
Edessa  abound  between  the  ages  cf  Commodus  and 
Tn^nus  Decius;  the  majority  of  them  reading,  oa 
the  reverse,  KOA.  M.  EAECCA  or  EAEC  A,  or  with 
the  insertion  of  the  title  "  Metropolis,"  KOA  MAK. 
EAECCA.  HHTP.  The  exact  meaning  of  the  second 
word  MAK.  has  not  been  satisbctorily  expkined; 
but  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  it  reiera  to  the 
pipolar  belief  in  the  Macedonian  origin  of  the  city, 
KOA.  MAK.  being  short  for  KOAANIA  MAKE- 
AONON.  The  obverses  present  busts  of  the  At^ari 
or  local  rulere,  and  of  the  contemponoeous  Boman 
emperors.  There  exists,  too,  a  peculiar  class  of 
autonomotu  Greek  copper  coins,  all  (^  which  bear  on 
the  obverses  heads  of  Antiocbus  IV.,  and  are  perfectly 
alike  in  their  £ibric  and  art.  Their  revetsea  bear 
lespectivriy  the  names  of  an  Antiocheia  in  Ptole- 
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mai*,  Hygdooia,  and  near  Daphne;  the  fuuth  ha 
been  till  this  time  tmdetermincd.  It  reads  ANTIO- 
XEON  TON  Eni  KAAAIPOHL  With  the  ni- 
denoe  stated  above,  we  make  ne  doubt  that  this  cn> 
belongs  to  the  8th  Antiocheia  of  Stephantia,  oae  of 
the  names,  as  it  affAn,  of  Edaisa,  and  the  tiik 
whereby  it  may  have  been  usually  t«cagmsed  dnriag 
the  period  of  Antiocbus  IV.  Then  is  no  reamatuB 
objection  to  the  belief  that  the  modem  town  of  Orfik 
or  UrfaA  represents  the  site  of  the  ancient  Edmu. 
(Taveruier,  ii.  4;  Pooocke,  ii.  p.  2S8;  Nidinhr,  iL 
p.  407.)  In  this  instance  the  most  awient  cams 
appear*  to  have  been  preserved.  laidonis  epeakiiif  of 
Mowovo^a,  evidently  the  Otrhm  of  Maiiriiw,  nit 
waa  one  of  the  kings  of  Edessa. 

Little  is  known  of  ti>e  history  of  Edeasa,  sota- 
quently  to  its  finndalion  by  Sekacna,  till  Chriiitiso 
times :  but  daring  the  wars  between  the  Gneco-Boou 
empire  and  the  Persians,  and  in  Eodesiaatical  tiistay, 
Edessa  plays  a  very  prominent  part.  Many  nali« 
of  the  events  af  the  period  may  be  found  ia  ibe 
following  autbcritie*.  (Praca|k.  B.  P.  i.  17,  &c 
B.  G.  ir.  14,  &C.,  de  Aedf/k.  iL  7 ;  En^na,  ff.E. 
iv.8— 36;  Malala,  CAr«>ii.l7.p.418;  HieracLp.7U; 
Dionya.  Patriarch,  ap.  Asaem.  I.  c;  Theophancsaad 
Cedienus.)  It  appears  that  the  town  soflend  as 
much  from  natural  causa*  a*  from  the  atta<^  i 
enemies.  Of  these,  the  river  Scirtoa  was  the  prin- 
cipal cause,  no  less  than  four  deotractire  floods  beiif 
recorded  in  the  Chronioon  Edeasenum  (ap  Aam. 
p.  38«)  and  other  works.  In  A.  D.  718  the  ton 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  (Dionyi. 
Patr.  ap.  Asaem.  iL  p.  859),  yet  the  work  of  r«- 
storatioB  (oommenoed  hy  Justinian  after  out  of 
the  6oads,  Procop.  d»  Aedtf.  a.  7)  most  hare  bean 
i^id,  or  the  importance  of  the  place  itself  very 
gt«at,  since  it  appears  from  the  Chrcnioon  of  Bar 
Uebraens,  that  as  late  as  A.  D.  1 184  there  were  w 
less  than  15  large  churches  which  fell  into  the  hudt 
of  the  Saracens.  (Assem.ii.  p. 368).  InA.D.  U83 
it  is  oonpled  with  other  deserted  and  rained  tovis, 
sach  as  Beroea  and  Haran,  by  Maphriinua.  [latta. 
ii.  p.  260.)  Sitxre  then,  it  has  never  risen  to  its 
former  greatness,  though  it  is  and  has  been  a  plsct 
of  some  importance  for  the  inland  trade  betwo" 
Kurdistan  and  Alei^n.  The  original  govenuiKin  of 
Edessa  appears  to  have  been  vested  in  kings  a 
petty  ptiiKes,  mora  or  lees  dependent  on  the  nofb- 
bouriug  empires,  first  on  the  mien  of  the  Syto- 
Macedonian  dynasty,  and  then  under  the  Banx 
and  Byzantine  emperors.  The  local  names  of  the 
kings  were  Abgarus  and  Mannus ;  titles  which  ap(eu 
to  have  been  preserved  among  them,  like  the  nami* 
of  the  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  "^^f" 
names  are  fbnnd  (as  stated  before)  on  the  Greek 
coin*  of  Edessa,  till  the  time  of  Trajanas  Decius.  A 
series  of  them  is  given  by  Dionysus  (ap.  Assem.  tc.), 
and  many  of  them  are  mentioned  in  the  histories  of 
the  times  (Procop.  .Sett  iv.  17^  Eusebiii*,  »"i  1» 
Chrtnucon  EdaUman). 

Edessa  was  celebrated  in  Christian  times  for  its 
schools  of  theokigy,  to  which  students  csme  fioa 
great  distances,  oif  these,  the  most  important  »•» 
the  Schola  Portico.  This  schod  aj^iean  to  ^n 
been  limited  to  Christians  of  the  Fenian  nattoo. 
The  profesaon  are  memonble  in  history  for  tlie  psrt 
they  took  in  the  Nestocian  controversy,  urtkr  tse 
guidaiKe  of  John,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  1^ 
Bishop  of  Edessa,  a.  d.  449 — 457,  agsiast  St.  CynL 
It  is  dear  fnm  a  letter  of  Beth  Arsaneatis.  sod 
baa  the  Chronican  Edessemun,  that  their  ]i«tea» 
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traohing  wiu  tlie  cause  of  the  ruin  ^f  thie  schod. 
Thp  professon  were  expelled  by  Martjrns,  BULop  of 
KdcsNi,  and  the  scbool  itself  palled  down  b;  order 
of  Zeno  the  Roman  emperor,  A.  D.  489,  and  a  chnrch 
dedicated  to  St.  Harf  was  built  on  ita  mina.  (Simeon 
Both  Arsamenua  ap.  Assem.  i.  p.  353 ;  Cbron.  Edcss. 
ap.  Aasem.  i.  p.  406;  Theodor.  11.  E.  ii.  558.  566.) 
The  ezpnlslon  of  the  professors  was  doubtless  one 
chief  Cause  of  the  immediate  and  subsequent  spread 
of  the  Nestorian  heresy.  There  was,  besides  the 
Schola  Ptrsica,  at  least  one  other  school  for  miscel- 
laneous pupils  and  learning.  St.  Epiphanius  shows 
that  the  Syriac  language  was  in  his  day  much 
studied  by  the  Persians  (^Haertt.  66),  and  it  is 
manifest  that  Edessa  was  for  many  yejirs  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  Oriental  learning.  [V.] 
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COra  OF  BDE8BA  CC  MESOrOTAJUA. 

EDETA  or  LEIKIA  ("HJirro  *  <ca)  Aefpio, 
PtoL  iL  6.  §  63),  the  chief  city  of  the  Edetani,  one 
name  of  which  is  still  retuned  by  the  town  of  Lgria, 
vrbere  there  are  ruins  and  inscriptions.  (Laborde, 
Itin.  de  Eipagne,  vol.  i.  p.  259.)     '  [P.  S.] 

EDETA'NI  ("HStitoto!,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  15;  Pliu. 
ui.  3.  s.  4)  or  SEDETA'NI  (Liv.  xxiv.  20,  xxviii. 
24;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  371,  foU.;  SiJi)toj/o(,  Strab.  iii.  p. 
1 65),  a  people  of  Hispania  Tanaconensis,  E.  of  the 
Celtiberi,  Bastetani,  and  Contestant  Their  country, 
Edetahia,  comprised  the  district  lying  between  the 
riveiB  Iberus  (^Ebro)  and  Sucro  (/ucar),and  bounded 
by  the  mountains  of  Celtiberia  on  the  W.  (Con- 
cerning the  occupation  of  parts  of  their  territory  by 
the  Dercaones  and  the  Suessetani,  see  the  articles.) 
It  corresponded  to  the  N.  part  of  Valencia,  and  the 
S.  part  of  Amgon.  It  was  trarened  by  several 
rivers  running  from  NW.  to  SE.,  the  chief  of  which 
was  the  Tt'RiA  (TWia  or  GuaddUunar),  and  in 
its  NE.  port  were  some  tributaries  of  the  Iberus. 
The  Edetani  possessed  some  very  celebrated  cities. 
In  the  extreme  NW.,  on  the  Ibems,  was  Caesak- 
AVOl'STA  {Zaragota)  \  and  in  the  SE.  were  Sagun- 
TiTM  (ifurvitdro),  on  the  Palhmtia  (^Pabmcia),  the 
modem  capital  Valentia  (  Valencia),  on  the  Turia, 
and  Sl'cko  ( Cutlerat),  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  their  last  city  on  this  side.  These  three  cities 
lay  upon  the  high  road  from  Tarraco  to  Carthago 
Kuva,  the  other  cities  upon  which  were  as  follows, 
beginning  from  Dertosa,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Iberus  :  Iktibili,  27  M.  P.  (/<».  Ant.  p.  399 : 
prob.  S.  MaUxi) ;  Ildum,  24  M.  ?.  (/<ta.  ib. : 
prob.  ViUa  dt  Cabanet);  Skpklaci  (/rin.  p.  400: 
prob.  Burriana,  near  ViUa  Jieal);  Soguntum  22 
M.  P.,  Valentia  16  M.  P.,  Sucro  20  M.  P.  Between 
this  road  and  the  coast  were:  Ibeba,  on  tlie  right 
bank  of  the  Iberus,  near  its  mouth;  Etovissa  (Liv. 
xxi.  22 ;  'HTitiica,  Ptol. :  prob.  Oropeta),  on  the 
ccost,  NE.  of  Sepelad;  and,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
S.tgantam,  Strabo  mentions  CiiKRRoNESus,  Oleas- 
TKt'M,  and  Cartauas  (Strab.  iii.  p.  159).  The 
other  principal  places  were:  Edeta,  the  capital; 
HoMoscA  (Liv.  uii.  20,  whera  the  readiig  is  doubt- 
ful); Tdbba  (Liv.  xxxiii.  44:  prob.  Ttujar  on  the 


Gtiadalttnar) ;  Segobrioa  (^Legorie,  inser.  and 
coins  ap.  Vaillant,  Atim.  Imp.  vol  i.  pp  64,  116; 
Florez,  Ef.  S.  vol.  v.  p.  21,  vol.  viii.  p.  97,  Med.  da 
Etp.  vol.  a.  pp.  573,  650  ;  Mionnet,  vol.  L  p.  50, 
S^ppt.  vol.i.  p.  102  ;  A^tim.  Goth.;  Eckhel,  vol.  i. 
p.  56);  there  are  also  Roman  inscriptions  at  Bexit, 
E.  oflkgorbe;  Ossigerda  (^OatriKipia,  Ptol. :  Eth. 
Ossigerdenses,  Plin.  iii.  3.  a.  4  ;  coins  ap.  Flares, 
Med.  dt  Etp.  vol.  ii.  ^  532,  vol.  iii.  p.  109;  Mionnet, 
vol.  i.  p.  47,  Supfl.  vol.  i.  p.  95  ;  Sestini,  p.  177: 
proK  Ouera  near  Zaragoza)  ;  Leonica  (Atovka, 
Plin.  Ptol.  U,cc.:  prob.  Atcanizia  Aragon)^  Daha- 
NiA  (Ai^uivia,  Ptol. :  Eth.  Damanitoni,  Plin.  I.  c), 
S.  of  Caesaraugiuta ;  Beua,  a  mnnicipium  (Bt- 
Atio,  PtoL:  Eth.  Belitani,  Plin.  L  c:  prob.  BeldiiU; 
Sestini,  Med.  Itp.  p.  105):  these  four  phces  had 
the  civitas  Romona  and  belonged  to  the  conventna 
of  Caesaraugustn.  (Ukcrt,  vol.  ii.  pt.  I.  pp.  413, 
fbll.)  [p.  S.] 

EDOMITAE.     [InuMAEA.] 

EDO'NES  CHS-ws,  Strab.  x.  p.  470,  xv. p.  687) 
or  EDO'NI  CH8»»oi,  SieiA.  B.,  Plin.  iv.  11),  a 
Thracian  people,  whose  name  was  often  used  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets  to  express  the  whole  of  the 
nation  of  which  they  formed  a  part.  (Aesrh.  Pen. 
493;  Soph.  XfK.955;  Eurip.  Hec.  1153;  Ov.  UH. 
x\.  69,  TriiL  iv.  1.  42;  Proper!  i.  3.  5;  Hor.  Carm. 
ii.  7.  27.)  It  appears  from  Thucydides  (ii.  99) 
that  this  Thracian  clan  once  held  possession  of  the 
right  bank  of  the  Strymon,  as  far  as  Mygdonia,  but 
were  driven  from  this  by  the  Temenid  princes  of 
Macedonia.  Afterwards  they  are  found  occupying, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Stiynion,  the  distiict  called 
Et>oiii8  CHSaidt,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  31),  which  ex- 
tended from  Lake  Cercinitis  as  hr  E.  as  the  river 
Nestus,  between  the  spurs  of  Mt.  Orbelus,  and  the 
Pieres  to  the  S.  (Comp.  Berod.  v.  1 1 ,  vii.  1 1 0, 1 14 ; 
Tfauc.  iv.  102,  109.),  Edonis  was  included  in  the 
first  region  of  Miu^onia,  after  the  Roman  conquest, 
B.  c  167.  (Liv.  xlv.  29.)  The  following  are  the 
principal  towns  of  this  important  district:  Aurui- 
pous,  with  its  harbour  EloN;  Myrcini's:  Pha- 
GKES;  Oesyma;  GasorcS;  DoUERt'S;  PlIILIPPI; 
Drabescus;  Neapolu;  Acoxtisma;  Tbaoili'S', 
Peboahus. 

A  large  coin  of  Geta,  king  of  the  Edoni,  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  Millingen,  the  characters  on  which 
agree  with  the  time  when  the  Edoni  ptissessed  Dra- 
bescus and  the  Nine  Ways,  and  had  therefore  the 
power  of  working  some  of  the  mines.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  coins  of  the  Orescii,  with  the  type, 
a  satyr  carrying  off  a  nymph,  belong  to  Edonis  or 
its  vicinity.  The  Satyrs  were  the  Satrae,  and  refer 
to  the  worship  of  Dionysus  in  the  mountains  Pan- 
gaeum  and  Orbelus.  (Herod,  vii.  111.)  Apollodorus 
(iii.  5)  has  handed  down  some  traditions  showing 
the  connection  between  the  kings  of  the  Ednni,  and 
the  legends  about  Dionysus  and  the  Satyrs.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  213.)        [E.  B.  J.] 

EDO'NIS.      [AsTANDRfS.] 

EDREI  CEJpil,  LXX. ;  'Mfmi,  Enseb.),  a  town  of 
the  half  tribe  of  Monasseh,  beyond  Jordan,  mentioned 
with  Ashtaroth  {Joth.  ziii.  31 )  as  a  city  of  the  king- 
dom of  Og  in  Bashan.  Eusebius  phices  it  20  miles 
from  Bozra.  (Onomwf.  «.  v.  'fiaofiit.')  The  Arabian 
geographers  mention  a  village  under  the  name  of 
Edhra  in  the  ITtturan,  which  has  been  identified 
with  Edrei,  by  Dr.  Robinson.  (^Bib.  lies.  vol.  iii. 
Append,  p.  155.)  Burckhardt  had  euppowdit  to  l« 
represented  by  Ed-Doad,  a  village  between  Dual 
and  Mezuneib,  to  the  cast  of  the  liadj  road,  lotween 
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Butrak  and  A^hm.  {Tnmtt,  p.  341.)  The  site  of 
Edkra  ia  wit  m  accnrateljr  defined,  bat  Dr.  Robinaon 
aajra,  "  it  ia  nearer  to  Bturah  than  ia  Deraa,  arrord- 
ing  to  my  information.*'  [O.  \V.] 

EOROS,  an  island  off  the  cout  of  Britain,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (ii.  2.  §  12)  aa  one  of  the  foar 
iKlnniia  eaatward  of  Uibemia,  viz.:  Munaoeila,  Moiia, 
Edros  (desert),  Leinnoa  (desert).  Another  reading  ia 
Odna:  Adroa  and  Andros,  also  Edrai,->:  Amiwjr 
Idand  of  the  rout  of  Wales.  [R.  G.  L.] 

EDRUM  (Wro),  a  towHi  of  Gallia  Traa-padana, 
aitoated  on  a  considerable  lake,  now  called  the  Logo 
didro,  formed  by  the  rirer  Cleosis  or  Ckiae. 
Neither  the  lake  nor  the  town  is  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  antbor,  but  an  inacription  cited  by  Clover 
(/to/,  p.  108)  proves  the  name  and  existence  of  the 
latter:  it  was  probably  not  a  monicipal  town,  but  a 
dependency  of  Brizia.  f  E.  H.  B.] 

KETIOSEIA.     [Atiiesais,  p  308,  a.] 

EGDINII.    [Ecrixi.] 

EOELASTA.    [Celtiberia.] 

EGESTA     [Seoksta.] 

EGETA,  AEGE'TACErrroor'ETTrTo,  Ptol.  iii. 
9.  §  4),  a  torn  on  the  Danube  in  Moesia,  near  the 
spot  wher«  Trajan  built  his  bridge  across  the  river. 
According  to  the  Notitia  Imp.  (30),  its  garrison 
consisted  of  a  division  of  the  thirteenth  legion  and  a 
squadron  of  cavaliy.  (/(«•.  ^int  2 18 ;  Geogr.  Bar. It. 
7.)  [L.  S.] 

EGITA'KIA  (Idama  la  Virja,  W.  of  Cona,  aa 
the  Poiuul),  a  city  of  Loaitania,  only  knovn  by  the 
iiiscriptiona  found  among  its  extensive  mins.  It  waa 
'  also  called  Igedita.  (Gruter,  p.  162,  No.  31 ;  Florez, 
£tp.  S.  voL  xiv.  p  137 ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p. 
397.)  [P.  S.] 

EGNATIA  or  ONATIA  (^yntrla  or  ^lypartat 
Eth.  rraSivoi,  Inacr.;  Ignatinos,  Lib.  CoL  p.  262), 
a  considerable  town  of  Apnlia,  sitnated  on  the  ses- 
coaat  between  Barium  and  Bnuidusimn.  The  Itine- 
raries place  it  at  27  M.  P.  from  the  former,  and  29 
from  the  Utter  city.  (/(m.  Ant.  pp  117,  315;  Tab. 
Peat)  Both  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  mention  it  as  a 
city  of  the  Peucetians  or  aoathem  Apolians:  and 
Pliny  also  assigns  it  to  the  Pedicnii  (the  same  people 
with  tlie  Peucetians),  though  he  elsewhere  less  cor- 
rectly describes  it  aa  a  town  of  the  Sallentines.  It 
must  indeed  have  been  the  last  city  of  the  Peucetians 
tovards  the  frontiers  of  CaUbria.  (Strab.  ri.  p  282 ; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  IS;  MeL  ii.  4;  Plin.  il.  107.  s.  HI, 
iii.  1 1.  s.  16.)  Horace,  who  made  it  his  last  halting- 
place  on  his  journey  to  Brundusiam,  tells  us  that  it 
suflered  from  the  want  of  good  water  *,  and  ridicules 
the  pretended  miracle  (noticed  also  by  Pliny)  shown 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  assorted  that  incense  placed 
on  a  certain  altar  was  spontaneously  consumed  with- 
out the  application  of  fire.  (Hor.  SaL  i.  5. 97 — lOO; 
Plin.  iL  107.  8.111.) 

No  mention  of  it  is  foond  in  history,  and  it  seems 
to  have  derived  its  chief  importance  from  its  position 
on  the  high  road  to  Brundu^um,  which  rendered  it 
a  convenient  halting-phu»  for  travellers  both  by  land 
and  sea.  (Strab.  /.  c.)    There  is,  however,  no  autho- 


*  This  at  least  is  the  constmctiun  pat  by  all  the 
best  commentatoi-s  upon  the  phrase  of  HoracJ, — 
••  Lj-mphis  iratis  exstructa:"  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  modem  topographers  speak  of  the  ule  aa 
abounding  in  fresh  water,  and  having  one  fountain 
in  particniar,  atUl  called  the  Fonte  (tAgtmam,  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  whole  country.  (PratiUi 
Via  Appia,  p.  $44 ;  Bomanelli,  vd.  ii  p.  146.) 
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rity  for  the  aaaettkn  of  Kme  ItaEao  topagraphe-s 
(adopted  irom  them  by  Cramer  and  otbers),  that  tlic 
ruad  from  hence  along  the  ccaat  to  Barinin  and  Cx- 
nusium  waa  named  from  this  cttv  the  Ma  Egnatia, 
—  still  leas  that  it  gave  name  to  the  celebrated  mili- 
tary rood  acroas  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  frmi  Apr  I . 
Inula  to  the  Hellespcnt  It  appears  probable,  is-ieed, 
tiiat  the  proper,  or  at  least  the  original,  name  of  tbe 
city  was  not  Egnatia,  bat  Gnatia;  which  fonn  b 
found  in  Horace,  aa  well  as  in  some  of  tbe  beat  MSS. 
of  Pliny  and  Mela;  and  is  ftirther  confirmed  by  a 
Greek  inscripticin,  in  which  tbe  name  of  tbe  peo(>I« 
ia  written  FNAaiNaN.  (Tzschacke,  Aot.  ad  MtL 
Lc;  Hommsen,  U.  I.  DiaUite,  p  66.) 

The  period  of  tbe  destmction  of  Egnatia  ia  rni- 
known,  but  ita  mina  are  still  risible  on  the  sea-ccast 
about  6  milea  SE.  of  tfoaopoH.  An  old  tower  en 
the  shore  itself  still  bears  the  name  of  Torre  d'Ag- 
rujzzo;  while  con>iderable  poftioos  of  the  walb(  and 
other  remains  indicate  the  !>ite  of  the  ancient  city  a 
little  more  inland,  extending  from  thenoe  towards  tbe 
modem  town  of  Fasana,  Numerous  sepulchres  hare 
been  excavated  in  the  vidnity,  and  have  yielded  aa 
abundant  liarvest  of  vases,  terracottas,  and  other 
ancient  relies,  aa  well  as  a  few  inscnptiona  in  the 
Mesaapian  dialect  (Pratilli,  Via  Appia,  iv.  c  15. 
p  546;  Bomanelli,  voL  ii.  p  146;  Mommsen,  U.  I. 
Diaktte,  p  66.)  [E.H.B.] 

EGORIGIUH,  a  phce  mentioned  in  the  Antooine 
Itin.  and  in  the  Table,  on  the  road  from  Angusta  Tre- 
Toramm(rrier)toCo2t>7ii«.  The  stations  in  the  Table 
areBeda,  ISM.  P.;  Ausava,18;  Egorigiam,  12.  In 
the  Table  it  is  written  loorigium.  The  next  statKn 
to  Egoriginm  is  Marcomagos  (Jfanta^en),  12  H.  P. 
Some  geographers  place  Egorigiam  at  Kirctatiaekrr, 
not  &r  {him  StadUeiB  on  the  Kill,  which  flows  into 
tbe  Afottl,  on  the  left  bank.  [G.  L.3 

EGO'SA.     [Castellaxi.] 

EGURRf.    tAsTORES.] 

EIDUMANNIA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  3.  §  6)  aa  a  river  between  the  prominence  to  tiie 
south  of  the  Garrienus  (  Tan)  and  Or/ord  Nat,  and 
the  'I<t^ffira  »f<rx"<ri»  (jtic  in  the  current  editions). 
Whatever  may  be  the  reading,  this  'liuicrira  means 
the  Thames.  Hence,  the  Stour,  Orvell,  Blacheattr, 
w  any  of  the  Essex  rivers  may  be  the  Eidamanoio. 
The  i32acl;- water  is  the  best ;  in  which  case  tlie  da 
=  the  Welsh  du,  Gaelic  dubk  =  black.     [B.  G.  L.] 

EILE'SIUU  (EixArior),  a  town  of  Boeotia,  of 
uncertain  nte,  mentioned  by  Homer,  the  name  of 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  indicates  a  marshy  po- 
sition. (Horn.  //  ii.  499;  Strab.  ix.  p  406;  sieph. 
B.  »._r.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p  469.) 

EYON.  I.  ('Hi'iiv:  £tJL  'Hurvfiii,  Stepb.  B.),  a 
town  and  fortress  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sm-- 
moo,  25  stadia  from  Amphipolis,  of  which  it  was 
tbe  harbour.  (Thuc.  ir.  102.)  Xerxes,  oo  his  re- 
turn after  the  defeat  at  Salamis.  sailed  from  Elon  to 
Asia.  (Herod.  viiL  118.)  The  Persian  hafee  waa 
left  in  command  of  the  town,  vrhich  was  captured, 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  by  the  Atheniana  and 
their  confederates,  under  Cimon.  (Herod.  viL  107; 
Time.  L  98 ;  comp.  Pans.  viii.  8.  §  2.)  Brasidas 
attacked  it  by  land  and  by  boats  on  the  river,  but 
«-as  repulsed  by  Thucydides,  who  had  come  from 
Tha.<'Oii  with  his  squadron  in  time  to  save  it.  (Thuc 
iv.  107.)  It  was  occupied  by  Cleon;  and  the  re- 
mains of  his  army,  after  their  defeat  at  Amphipolis, 
mustered  again  at  Eton.  (Thuc.  T.  10.)  Extensive 
mins  of  thick  walls,  constructed  of  small  stones  and 
mottar,  among  which  appear  many  sqoared  blacks 
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EIOX. 
In  th«  Ha1l«nic  stjie,  ban  been  fbnnd  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Strymon  bejond  the  feny.  These  ruiiia 
belong  to  tHe  Byzantine  period,  and  have  been  attri- 
buted to  a  town  of  the  Lower  Empire,  Koiurirari, 
vrhich  the  Itahans  have  converted  into  CotUet$a. 
These  remuna  at  the  ferrj  stand  nearly,  if  not  ex- 
actly, on  the  Bite  of  ETon  on  tlie  Sttymon.  (Leake, 
JVorrtern  Grtte«,  ToL  iiL  p.  172.) 

8.  A  town  of  neria.    (Stepb.  B.  t. «. ;  Eoatath. 
ap.  Horn.  JL  ii.  p.  S87.) 

3.  A  colony  of  the  Mendaeans,  which  was  be- 
trayed to  the  Athenians,  and  retaken  by  the  Chalci- 
diAnsand  Bottiaeans,  b.  c.  425  (Thac  iv.  7);  which 
£astathius  (<.  c.)  placed  in  the  Cherswestis,  but,  as 
this  ia  mach  too  remote  for  the  Chakndians  to  have 
marched  thitherto  recover  a  town,  Arnold  (ap.  Time. 
I.  c.)  sapposed  there  might  have  been  a  fourth  Elon, 
on  some  point  of  the  long  and  wiiiding  coast  which 
extends  from  the  Strymon  to  the  Alius.  [E.B.J.] 
ElON  or  ElONES  {'Hi<4r,  Diod.;  'lUm,  Ham., 
Strab.),  a  town  in  the  Aigolic  peninsnia,  mentioned 
bj  Homer  along  with  Troezen  and  Epidaorus.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  towns  founded  by 
the  Dryopes,  when  they  were  expelled  from  their 
seats  in  Northern  Greece  by  Hercules.  Stisbo  re- 
lates that  the  Mycenauans  expelled  the  inhabitants 
of  Eiones,  and  made  it  thnr  sea-port,  but  that  it 
had  entirely  disappeared  in  his  time.  Its  position  is 
nneertain ; '  bnt,  in  consequence  of  the  preceding 
statement  of  Strabo,  it  is  placed  by  Cnrtius  in  the 
plain  of  Kandia.  (Diod.  iv.  37;  Horn.  IL  ii.  561 ; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  373 ;  Cortias,  Pdopotmao*,  ToL  ii. 
pp.  467,  580.) 
EIRA.     [IKA.] 

EIBE'SIDAEorERESIDAE.  [AmcA,  p.334.] 
ELAEA  CEXo/n:  Eth.  'EKotnis),  an  Aeolio  dry 
of  Asia,  the  port  of  the  Pergameni.  (Stepb.  B.  t.  e.) 
According  to  the  present  text  of  Stepbanns,  it  was 
also  called  Cidaenis  (KiSairli),  and  was  founded  by 
Mencsthens;  bnt  it  seems  likely  that  there  is  some 
error  in  the  reading  Cidaenis  (Meineke  ad  Steph. 
B.  t.  *.X  Strabo  (p.  61 S)  places  Elaea  south  of  the 
river  Caicns,  12  stadia  from  the  river,  and  120  stadia 
from  Pergamnm.  The  Caicns  enters  a  bay,  which 
was  called  Elaiticns,  or  the  bay  of  Elaea.  Strabo 
caUa  the  bay  of  Elaea  part  of  the  bay  of  Adramyt- 
thim,  but  very  incorrectly.  He  has  the  story, 
which  Stephanus  has  taken  from  him,  that  "  Elaea 
was  a  settlement  made  by  Menestheus  and  the 
Athenians  with  him,  who  joined  the  war  against 
Ilinm"  (p.  122);  but  Strabo  does  not  expla'n  how  it 
conid  be  an  Aeolian  city,  if  this  story  was  tme.  It 
is  snpponed  that  the  coins  of  Elaea,  which  bear  the 
bead  and  name  of  Menestheus,  are  some  evidence  of 
its  Athenian  origin;  but  it  is  no  evidence  at  all. 
Herodotus  (i.  149)  does  not  name  Elaea  among  the 
Aeolian  cities.  Stiabo  makes  the  bay  of  Elaea  ter- 
minate on  one  side  in  a  point  called  Hydra,  and  on 
the  other  in  a  promontory  Harmatus;  and  he  esti- 
mates the  width  between  these  prints  at  80  stadia. 
Thucydides  (viii.  101)  places  Hamutns  opposite  to 
Uethymna,  from  which,  and  the  rest  of  the  narra- 
tive,  it  is  clear  that  be  fixes  Harmatos  in  a  difiiaent 
place  from  Straba  Tlie  exact  site  of  Elaea  seems 
to  be  uncertain.  Leake,  in  his  map.  fixes  it  at  a 
place  marked  Klueii,  on  the  road  frxim  the  south  to 
Pergamnm  {Bergamah).  Scylax  (p.  35),  MeU 
(i.  18),  Pliny  (v.  32),  and  Ptolemy  (v.  2),  all  of 
whom  mention  Elaea,  do  not  help  ns  to  the  precipe 
place ;  all  we  learn  from  them  is,  that  the  Caicus 
flowed  between  Pitane  and  Elaea. 
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The  name  of  Elaea  occois  in  the  MMory  of  the 
kings  of  Pergamnm.  From  Livy  (xxxv.  13),  it 
appears,  as  Strabo  tells  us,  that  those  who  would 
reach  Pergamum  from  the  sea,  would  Innd  at  Elai-a. 
(Gomp.  Liv.  xxxvi.  43,  xxxvil.  18.  37;  Poljb.  xvi. 
41,  xxi.  8).  One  of  the  passages  of  Livy  shows  that 
there  was  a  small  hill  ((unti/tu)  near  Elaea,  and 
that  the  town  was  in  a  pbin  and  walled.  Elaea  was 
damaged  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tr^an,  at 
the  same  time  that  Pitane  sufiered.  [G.  L.^ 


com  OF  EUVEA. 

ELAEA,  an  ishind  on  the  Propontis,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (v.  32);  but  it  is  not  certain  which  of  the 
several  small  islands  be  means.  [G.  L.] 

ELAEA  ('EM«la,  Ptol.  v.  14.  §  3),  a  promontory 
on  the  NE.  coast  of  Crete,  which  Pococke  (7>ai>. 
vol  ii.  p.  218)  calls  Chaide-bumau.  (Comp.  Engel, 
iTjpros,  vol.  i.  p.  89.)  rE.B.J.] 

ELAEA,  ELAEA'TIS.    [Achbrok.] 

ELAEUS.  1.  CEAoibs,  written  'EXawvi  in 
Mardan,  Per^L  p.  70),  was  an  emporium  or  trading 
(dace  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia  at  the  mouth  «f  s 
river  of  the  same  name.  Elaeus  was  120  stadia 
west  cS  Gales.     [Gales.] 

2.  Placed  by  Phny  in  the  Sinus  Doridu;  but  no- 
thing is  known  of  it.    [Cebameiods.]        [6.  L.] 

ELAEUS  ('EAoiaSt,  XAeovt),  the  sontberamost 
town  of  the  ThracianGhciaonese,  within  less  than  one 
day's  sail  of  Lemnos  with  a  northerly  wind(Herad.  vi. 
140),  and  a  colony  of  Teos  in  Ionia  (Scymn.  786). 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  tomb,  temple,  and  sacred 
grove  of  the  hero  Protasilaus.  The  temple,  con- 
spicuously placed  on  the  sea-shore,  was  a  scene  of 
worship  and  pilgiimage,  not  merely  for  the  inbabit- 
oota  of  Ehieus,  but  also  for  the  neighbouring  Greeks 
generally  ;  and  was  enriched  with  ample  votive 
ofierings,  and  probably  deposits  for  security  — 
money,  gold  and  silver  saucers,  bronze  implements, 
robes,  and  various  other  presents.  (Herod,  vit  33, 
ix.  116  ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  595  ;  Paus.  L  34.  §  2, 
iii.  4.  §  5  ;  Plin.  xvi.  99  ;  Philostr.  Ber.  u.  1  ; 
TzeU.  ad  Lye.  532.) 

Artayctes,  the  Persian  commander  at  Sestos, 
stripped  the  sacred  grove  of  Protesilans  of  alt  the 
treasures,  and  profaned  it  by  various  acts  of  oat- 
rage,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Athenian  com- 
mander, Xantliippus,  and  the  citizens  of  EUeus 
crucified  Artayctes,  when  Sestus  was  talcen  by  the 
Greeks.  (Herod,  ix.  118— 120.)  In  B.C.  411,  the 
Athenian  squadron  under  Thrasyllus  escaped  with 
difficulty  from  Sestus  to  Elaens  (Thuc.  viii.  102); 
and  it  was  here,  just  before  tlie  fiital  battle  of  Aegos- 
Fotami,  that  the  180  Athenian  triremes  arrived  in 
time  to  hear  that  Lyasnder  waa  master  of  Lamp- 
aacus.    (Xen.  Bell.  ii.  1.  §  20.) 

In  B.  c.  200,  Elaeus  surrendered  TolnntarOy  to 
Philip  V.  (Liv.  xxxi.  16)  ;  but  in  B.C.  190  the 
citizens  made  overtures  to  the  Romans.  (Liv. 
zxxviL  9.)  Constantine's  fleet  in  the  Second  Civil 
War,  A.  D.  323,  took  up  its  moorings  at  Ehieus, 
while  that  of  Licinids  waa  anchored  off  the  tomb 
of  Ajax,  in  the  Troad.  (Zoeim.  ii.  S3  ;  Le  Beau, 
Sat  Umpire,  vol.  L  p.  216.) 
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Jiutiiiiaa  fortifiad  tfau  importut  piaMisD  (Pn>- 
oop.  Aed.  it.  1 6),  the  aite  of  which  hu  baen  fixed 
bj  D'Anville  (Af«m.  d»  tAcad.  da  Ifuor.  toI  xxriiL 
p.  338)  to  Um  SE.  of  tlw  ptoountoiy  of  JTcu- 
(DMO.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ELAEUS  CEXctn),  a  town  of  Aetolu,  bdonging 
to  Calydon,  wu  stiooglj  fortified,  having  received 
ail  the  neceasaiy  maniticos  from  long  Attaloa,  It 
was  talun  hj  Philip  V.,  king  of  Haoedooia,  B.  c. 
SIS.  Its  name  induates  that  it  was  situated  in  a 
inarshj  district ;  and  it  most  have  hcen  on  the  coast 
to  have  received  supplies  from  Attains.  We  may 
therefbreplaoe  it  near  AfeiohngH.  (Polyb.  T.  65; 
Kmse,  Btllat,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  263.) 

ELAEUS  ('E;uuai)f :  Elh.  'EXautitm).  I.  A 
demus  of  Attica.     [Attica,  p.  330,  b.] 

3.  A  town  in  the  Argeia,  meDtionod  onlj  hj 
ApoUodoms  (ii.  5.  §  2)  and  Stephanos  B.  (s.  v.). 
From  the  statement  of  the  former  writer  we  majr 
oooelade  that  it  cooU  not  have  been  fiu-  from  Lema, 
since  Heracles,  after  he  had  sncoeeded  in  catting  off 
the  immortal  bead  of  the  Hjdra,  is  said  to  have 
buried  it  b;  the  side  of  the  waj  leading  ftxxa  Lenia 
to  Elaeo*.  The  remains  of  this  town  have  been 
fbond  in  the  unfrequented  road  leading  ftxim  L«ma 
toUjsiae.  (Baes,iiaMatm/WapoiMM«,  p,lS5,  seq.; 
BobUje,  Seclttrtie$,  p.  49.;  Cortias,  I'dopometoi, 
ToL  iL  p.  372.) 

3.  A  town  in  Chaonia  in  Epeims,  meotSooed  only 
b7  Ptolem;  (UL  14.  $  7),  hut  probably  situated  in 
the  plain  Eluon,  of  which  lirj  speaks  (zliii.  23). 
Leake  supposes  this  plain  to  have  been  that  between 
Arphfrobcuiro  and  Uhokkow,  and  that  the  town 
•f  Elwos  stood  so  the  heights,  opposite  to  Arghfri- 
butro,  when  it  is  said  tliat  some  remains  of  Hel- 
lenic waUa  still  exist  (Leaks,  NorHtnt  Oreeoe, 
vuL  ii.  p.  75.) 

ELAEUSSA.  [EwusA.] 
KLAU,.  a  valley  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  near  the 
country  of  the  Philistines,  notorions  fat  the  conflict 
between  David  and  GoUath.  (1  Sam.  zvii.)  The 
Kune  is  omitted  by  the  LXX.  in  v.  3,  and  tnnalated 
fai  verse  19  (^  tji  tnOMi  rijt  tpiot).  The  valley 
lay  "  between  Socoh  and  Aiekah  "  (v.  I ),  the  fwner 
•f  which  is  identified  by  the  modern  village  of  Ska- 
wtikik,  and  thus  fixes  the  valley  of  Elah  to  the 
■Mdem  "  Waig-et-SimL'  "  It  took  its  name  Elah 
of  old  from  the  Terebinth  (Bntm.),  of  which  the 
laigest  specinien  we  saw  in  Palestine  still  stands  in 
the  vicinity,  just  as  it  now  takes  its  name  etSimi 
(SjM)  from  the  acacias  which  are  scattered  in  it" 
(Robinson,  Bi&.  Acs.  vol.  iL  p.  350.)  No  value  wfaat- 
•var  cmn  be  attached  to  the  tiaditioo  which  has 
marked  part  of  the  WaA/  Belt  Bmtha,  on  the  road 
fnm  Jaffik  to  Jerusalem,  as  the  ancient  valley  of 
EUi ;  a  tradition,  like  many  others  in  Palestine, 
which  consults  the  coavenienoe  of  pilgrims,  rather 
than  historical  or  geographical  accuracy.  [O.W.] 
ELAIUS  or  ELAEUS  MONS.  [PmoAi.«A.  ] 
ELAPUITES  IN&,  a  gnnp  of  small  iaiaods  off 
the  coast  of  lUyricnm  (Plin.  iii  36)  which  bore  this 
BanM  from  tlieir  sappi»ed  reaHublance  to  a  stag,  of 
which  Cmptm  formed  the  bead,  the  small  Suda  the 
neck,  Jfeisa  the  body,  and  CaUmoUa  the  hannches, 
the  tail  being  completed  by  the  rock  of  CrvUn  or 
J'ettmL  They  are  well  cnltivatsd,  and,  producing 
abundance  of  excellent  wine  and  oil,  are  considered 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Ragnsan  toritory,  to 
which  they  were  aimeied  a.  D.  1080  by  Svlvtster, 
king  <rf  Dalmatia.  {WHkiaaoD,IkUmatiatmdMoiUe- 
Dfyiv,  \-oL  i.  p.  267.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


ELATEIA. 

ELAPHI'TIS.  PHay  (v.  31 )  p^m  this  name  to 
one  of  tbe  small  ijhnds  about  Chios.         [0.  L] 

ELAPHONNE'SUS  CEAo^^nrirMX  <v  "d«r 
island,"  an  island  of  tbe  Fropontis,  with  a  good  har- 
bour. (Scylax,  p.  35.)  Stnbo  says  (p.  588):  "  Ai ' 
yo«  coast  akag  Cram  Parium  to  Priapus,  then  is  oU 
ProooonesBs  and  tbe  island  now  called  Pracounsoj." 
Pliny  (v.  32)  says  that  "  EhtphonDesus  is  in  ilit 
Propootis,  in  front  of  Cyzicns,  wheiKe  the  marble  M 
Cyzicus;  it  was  also  called  Meviis  and  Proconneaos.' 
Mow,  as  Proooonesos  was  noted  for  its  niaHiIe 
quarries  (Strab.  p.  588),  which  snpplied  materiili 
for  tbe  building*  of  Cyzku*,  it  is  plain  that  PUu; 
takes  ElapboDMsns  to  be  the  Procconesns  of  Stnba 
The  name  Proeonnesus  probably  means  the  ssnit  a 
Elaphoimesus  (w^c). 

Stephanus  («. «.  'AAs^n;)  describes  Hahxie  as  u 
island  close  to  Cyiious,  which  was  also  called  Sdnii 
and  Prochone.  In  the  passage  of  Stephanus  tbt 
common  reading  is  Nmpir,  as  it  is  in  Plisy's  tat 
(Nerris) ;  but  it  is  corrected  by  Hardnin  (Plin.  t. 
48,  Notaa)  and  by  Ueineke  (ed.  Stepfa.>  Plisy 
jdacee  in  the  Propimtis  an  island  Hakme,  witk  s 
town;  and  there  is  an  island  now  eadledil{oa,vbidi 
is  separated  baa  tbe  noctii-weatan  extremity  of  iIm 
peninsula  of  Oyiicus  by  a  narrow  channeL  Scot 
geographers  assume  this  island  to  be  ElaphonneEoi, 
which  is  msnifeatly  a  mistake.  Tbe  text  of  Ste- 
phanus identifies  Halooe  with  Nebris  and  PmdioiK, 
from  which  we  can  conelode  nothing;  and  tbe  pss- 
sage  in  Stiabo  is  such  that  it>  is  possible  be  may 
mean  to  speak  only  of  oiie  island.  Pliny's  ststaoent 
is  free  fnxn  all  ambiguity,  and  probably  true.  [G.L] 

ELATEIA  CEAdrciai  Eth.  'EAarcn).  1.  A 
city  of  Pbods,  and  the  moat  important  place  ia  tiie 
country  after  Delphi,  was  situated  "  about  tin  midille 
of  the  great  fertile  basin  which  extends  near  20 
miles  from  the  narrows  of  the  Cephiscus  beknr  Amf^ 
deia  to  those  which  are  at  tbe  entnmoe  into  Boeelii.' 
(Leake).  Henea  it  was  admirably  placed  for  an- 
manding  the  passes  into  Southern  Greece  from  UL 
Oeta,  and  banme  a  post  of  great  militaiy  impor- 
tanca.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  434.)  Pausanias  dewiibei  it 
as  situated  over  against  Ajnpbiclcia,  at  tbe  distaac* 
of  180  stadia  from  the  botor  town,  on  a  geallj 
rising  slope  in  tbe  plain  of  tb*  Ophiasns  (x.  U. 
§  I.)  EUteia  is  not  menUoned  by  Homer.  Its  is- 
babitanta  claimed  to  be  Arcadians,  deriving  tbor 
name  from  Elatos,  the  son  of  Areas.  (Pats.  L  c) 
It  was  burnt,  along  with  tbe  other  Pborian  tovm, 
by  the  army  of  Xerxes.  (Herod.  viiL  S3.)  Vtln 
Philip  entered  Pbocis  in  B.C.  338,  with  tbe  pio- 
fiesaed  object  of  coodacting  tin  war  against  An- 
phiasa,  he  eased  Elateia  and  began  to  roMre  its 
fortificatians.  The  alarm  occasioaed  at  Athens  by 
tbe  newa  of  this  event  shows  that  tfau  phce  ns 
then  regarded  as  tbe  key  of  Sootbeni  Greece.  (Dea. 
d*  Cor.  p.  384:  AaaefaSn.  as  Clf.  f.  73:  Diod.xri. 
84.)  Tbe  snbaecinent  history  of  Elsteia  is  givoi  ia 
some  detaU  by  Pausanias  (t&>  It  sacosifblly 
resisted  Casaander,  bnt  it  was  tskca  by  Philip,  lb* 
son  of  Demetrius.  It  ramained  fiutbinl  to  ml? 
when  tbe  Romana  invaded  Greece,  and  was  lakes  by 
assault  by  the  Romans  in  n.  c.  198.  (Liv.  xiiiL 
24.)  At  a  later  time  the  Romans  dedand  the  Ion 
to  be  free,  becaoae  the  inhabitaota  bad  repobed  aa 
attack  which  Taziles,  tbe  gcwial  of  ICtbiidatas, 
bad  mad*  open  tbe  place. 

Among  the  oljects  vnvthy  cf  notice  ia  BatM, 
Paosanias  mceuions  tiie  agon,  a  teaiple  of  Asdefm 
containing  a  beaidkss  statve  of  the  ged,  *tbait>4 
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and  Ml  snaent  bnimi  statoe  of  Athnia.  He  alao 
xnentioDi  a  temple  of  Athena  Cianaea,  situated  at 
the  distance  of  20  stadia  &ora  EUteia:  the  road  to 
it  was  a  very  gentle  ascent,  bat  the  temple  stood 
upon  a  steep  hill  of  small  size. 

Eiateia  is  represented  hj  the  modem  TiQage  of 
J^fta,  where  are  some  Hellemc  remains,  and  where 
the  ancient  name  was  foand  in  an  inscription  extant 
iq  the  time  of  Meletios.  Some  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Athena  Cranaea  have  also  been  discovered 
in  the  situation  described  bjr  Paosanias.  (Gell, 
JtMMr.  P.S17;  Dodwell,  vol.  ii.  p.  141;  Leake, 
JVorliem  Greece,  toL  it  p.  83.) 

S.  A  town  in  Pelasgiotis  in  Theesalj,  desbribed 
by  Livy,  along  with  Oonnus,  as  situated  in  the  {<iss 
leading  to  Tempe.  ("  Utraque  oppida  in  bucibiis 
sunt,  qnae  Tempe  adennt:  magis  Gonnos,"  Liv.  xlii. 
S4.)  The  walls  of  Eiateia  are  seen  on  the  height 
of  ifahriikiri,  oo  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneius,  in 
the  middle  of  tJie  Klifura,  or  nigged  gorge  through 
which  the  river  makes  its  way  from  the  pUin  into 
the  valley  <^  DertH  or  Gonnos,  and  tlience  to  Tempe. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  381,  vol.  iv. 
p.  298.)  Eiateia  is  called  Iletia  by  Pliny  (iv.  8.  s. 
15),  and  Iletiam  by  Ptolemy  ('lA^rioi',  iii.  13.  § 
42).  It  is  mentioned  by  Stephanas  B.  noder  its 
right  name. 

3.  Or  Elatru  CEXccrpfo,  Strab.  viii.  p.  324; 
Steph.  B.  t.  V.  tMrnii),  a  town  of  the  Cassopaei  in 
Tiiesprotia,  in  Epeirus,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  along 
with  Batiae  and  Pandceia,  as  sitnated  m  the  mteriw. 
1*8  exact  site  is  uncertain.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
^  a  colony  of  Eiia.  (Strab.  I.  c. ;  Dem.  de  f  ofonn.  32 ; 
Harpocr.,  Steph.  B.  :  v. ;  Liv.  xxxiv.  35 ;  Leake, 
A'orthem  Greeoe,  vol.  iv.  pi  74,  »eq.) 

ELATH,  the  Scriptural  name  of  Ailaxa,  under 
vhich  an  account  of  the  town  is  given.  It  is  there 
stated  that  "  the  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  fortress 
called  Ataba,'  tas.  Dr.  Robinson,  however,  and 
other  travellers  regard  AbAa  as  the  representative 
of  EzioD-Geber,  and  6nd  the  site  of  Elath  on  the 
■ca -shore,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Ataba.  "  At  this 
point  extensive  monnds  of  rubbish,  which  mark  the 
■ate  of  Ailah,  the  Elath  of  Scripture,  were  on  our 
tight.  They  present  nothug  of  interest,  except  as 
indicating  that  a  very  ancient  dty  has  here  utterly 
perished.  We  did  not  learn  that  they  have  now  a 
BamoL"    (Ba.JJ«».  vol.  i.  p.241.)  [G.W.] 

ELATBIA.     [Elatkia,  No.  3.] 

ELAVER.     [LioEBiB.] 

ELBO  ('EAS<>,  Steph  B.  s.  r. :  Eth.  'EMfos), 
one  among  the  numerous  islands  which  studded  the 
Deltaic  marshes  between  the  Phatnitic  and  Tanitic 
anna  of  the  Nile.  It  was  in  this  island  that,  ao- 
oording  to  Herodotns  (iL  140),  the  blind  king 
Auysis  took  refuge  during  the  occupation  of  his 
realm  by  Sabaco,  the  Aethiopian ;  and  thither  also 
Auiyrtaeos  fled  from  the  Persians  in  b.  c.  456 — 50 
(Thuc  i.  1 10).  From  the  former  historian  it  would 
appear  that  the  area  of  Elbo  had  been  raised  by  some 
artiikial  means  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
waters.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ELCE'BUS,  or  HELOEBUS.    [HELvrrus.] 

ELDIMAKI  or  ELIMAEI.     [Elymaei.] 

ELEALEH  ('EAtdXq),  a  town  of  the  Raubenites, 
sitoated,  according  to  Euaebius,  in  Gilead,  and  one 
mile  distant  from  Heehbon,  the  capital  of  Sibon, 
king  of  the  Amoritea.  It  waa  m  his  time  a  very 
large  village  (ic^Atq  /iryUmi,  Onomatt  t.  v.).  It 
ia  always  mentioned  in  connection  with  Heahbon. 
ilfmmk.  xxaL  3, 87 ;.  /*.  zv.  4,  xvi.  9 ;  Jerem.  xlviiu 
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34.)  It  was  fiist  identified  in  modem  times  by 
Seetzen,  in  a  mined  site  named  EUAl,  half  an  hour 
north-east  of  Betbin,  the  old  Ueshbon.  It  was  aim 
visited  by  Burckhardt,  who  writes  it  El-Aal,»xA  thus 
describes  it  {Travdt,  p.  365);  "  It  stands  upon  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  and  takes  its  name  from  its  situa- 
tion,— Aal  meaning  '  the  high.'  It  commands  the 
whcde  plain,  and  the  view  ftam  the  top  of  the  bill  is 

very  extensive El  Aal  was  sononnded  by  a 

weU-built  wall,  of  which  some  parts  yet  remain. 
Among  the  ruins  are  a  number  of  lai^  cisterns, 
fragments  of  walls,  and  the  foundations  of  honsee; 
but  nothing  worth  partictJar  notice."        [G.  W.] 

ELECTRA  ('HXfVrpo,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  4),  a  river 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  which  Kiepert's  map  iden- 
tifiee  with  the  MalogniU,  the  most  important  river 
in  the  ishmd,  Sowing  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the 
coast  from  E.  to  W.  HSck  {Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  393) 
considers  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  small  stream  Go- 
ligni,  fntthor  to  the  W.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ELECTRA  ('HAAcrpo),  a  small  river  in  Messenia, 
a  tributary  of  the  Pamisns,  which  was  erased  in 
going  from  Andania  to  Cyparissia.  (Pans.  iv.  33. 
§  6;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  482.) 

ELEOEU  CEA»7no,  Steph.  B.).  1.  (/«/«»),  a 
city  of  the  Greater  Armenia,  which  Ptolemy  (v.  13) 
phtcea  in  long.  73°  2V  and  lat  43°  45',  near  the 
sourcea  of  the  Euphrates.  Trajan,  in  his  Armenian 
campaign,  advanced  upon  this  town,  where  he  granted 
Parthamasiris  an  interview.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  18.) 
In  A.  D.  163  Vologeses  IIL,  king  of  Parthia,  mvaded 
Armenia,  and  cut  to  pieces  a  Ronan  legion,  with  its 
commander  Severianus,  at  El^eia.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixzi. 
S.)  riijeX  is  remarkable  for  two  warm  springs 
(whence  its  name),  of  the  temperature  of  100" 
Fahrenheit,  and  is  situated  on  a  limestone  rock 
3779  feet  above  the  sea,  not  far  from  En-Rim. 
(Joum.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  x.  pp.  359,  484 ;  comp. 
Toumefort,  Voyage,  vol  ii.  p.  114;  Ousely,  TraveU, 
vol.  iii.  p.  471 ;  Bitter,  ErcUcmde,  vol.  x.  pp.  100, 
116,  737,  829.) 

3.  A  town  of  the  Lesser  Armenia,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  first  or  principal 
curve  which  takes  place  before  the  river  enters 
Mount  Taurus  ("  apnd  Elegiam  occurrit  A  Mens 
Taurus,"  Plin.  v.  20).  Elegia  is  represented  by  the 
modem  Fz  ffghlui  and  it  is  there  that  the  £a- 
phntes  —  after  issuing  firom  the  nwuntains  of  Keb- 
bdn  Ma'den,  and  havmg  turned  to  the  W.  round  the 
remarkable  peninsula  of '^&tiu-{-  IF'aA^fi,  terminated 
by  the  rocks  ofHwuhdr  (D'Anville's  pass  of  Jfvtbdr) 
—  receives  the  Tokhm^Su,  and  then  takes  an 
easterly  bend  to  pass  the  rocky  mountains  of  BhdgU 
Kkdnli  and  Beg  Tigh.  (Joum.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  x. 
p.  331 ;  Bitter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  x.  pp.  100, 116, 737, 
829,858.)  [E.B.J.] 

ELELA  ("EAiita,  Ptol.  v.  18.  §  12;  Eleis,  Sext. 
Ruf.  c.  27;  Hileia,  Amm.  Marc.  xviiL  10),  a  village 
to  the  westward  of  Singaru,  and  probably  within  the 
limits  of  the  province  now  called  the  Smjdr.  It  is 
only  memorable  as  having  been  the  scene  of  a  night 
conflict  between  the  Roinans  under  Constantius  and 
the  Persians,  in  which  each  army  churned  the  victory. 
There  is  a  slight  difierence  between  the  account  of 
Ammianus  and  Ruf  us,  the  former  mentioning  two 
battles,  one  at  Eieia  and  the  other  at  Smgara;  and 
the  bitter,  only  one.  The  battle  is  alluded  to  by 
■lalian  {Orat.  1.  in  Conatsnt)  and  by  Eutroplas 
(*•  10).  [V.^ 

ELEII.    [Eus.] 

E'LEON   ('EAtcJK,  Heleon,   Plin.),   a  town   in 
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BoeotU,  mentioDed  b;  Homer  in  the  nune  line  with 
Hjle  and  Petaon,  it  aaid  bjr  Stnbo  to  hare  been  one 
of  the  smmller  pUces  in  the  territory  of  Tsnitgni,  and 
to  have  derived  its  name  {rom  iti  marsh;  ucuation. 
Its  site  is  uncertain:  Leake  places  it  on  the  shore 
of  the  Uke  ParaUmmi  [see  p.  411],  bat  Hilller  and 
Kiepert  near  Tanagni  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Aaopna.  (Horn.  IL'u.  SOO;  Stab.  ix.  pp.  404 — 
406;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  13;  Steph.  B.  cv.;  Leake, 
A'oiiiem  Grteee,  vol  il  pp.  32S,  468.) 

ELEPHAMTl'ME  ^Z^^lminlni  rijiros,  PtoL  it. 
5.  §  70 ;  wifus  Alyiwrm.  Steph.  B.  *.  ». ;  "EXe- 
^xirTtnr  wiKit,  Joseph.  S.  Jud.  T.  II ;  'EKi^arru, 
id.  a. :  Elk.  'ZXt^arrirtnit  and  'EA«^<irr(n|t ; 
Strabb  zrii.  p.  817  ;  Elepbantis,  Plin.  tf.  H.  v.  10. 
a.  59.)  The  original  appellatioa  of  this  island  was 
■BO;  KB  being  in  the  langnage  of  hieroglyphics 
the  Bymbol  of  tlie  elephant  and  of  ivorj.  (Roeellini, 
J/oii.&or.4,204.)  ,  It  was  seated  in  lat.  24°  N., 
jost  below  the  lesser  cataract,  directlj  oppoaite  Sjene, 
and  near  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  At  this 
point  the  river  becomes  navigable  downward  to  its 
months,  and  the  traveller  from  MeroS  and  Aethiopia 
enten  Egypt  Proper.  Its  frontier  position  and  its 
command  of  the  river,  no  longer  impeded  bj  rapids, 
caused  Elephantine  to  be  regarded  in  all  ages  as  the 
kejr  of  the  Tbebaid,  and  it  was  accordingly  occupied 
by  strong  garrisons  of  native  Egyptian  troops,  Per- 
sians,  Macedonians,  and  Romans  successively.  (Herod, 
it  17,29,30;Agathan:h.<ie  Aiii.Afar.p.22;  Hela, 
i.  9  ;  Tac  Aim.  ii.  6 1  ;  Notit.  Imp  Orient,  c.  28.) 
Under  the  later  Caesars,  Diocletian,  &c.,  it  formed 
the  southern  limit  nf  the  Roman  empire,  and  its  gar- 
rison was  engaged  in  continual  wars  with  the  Blem- 
myes  and  other  barbarous  tribes  of  Nubia.  (Procop. 
BelL  Pen.  L  19.)  The  suraounding  region  is  gene- 
rally barren,  consisting  of  lofly  shelves  of  granite 
separated  by  bars  of  sand.  But  Elephantine  itself, 
like  the  oases  of  the  neighbouring  Libyan  desert 
was  remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  verdure.  Its 
vines  and  fig-trees  retained  their  leaves  throughout 
the  year  (Tbeophrast.  HiMt.  PUmt.  i.  6 ;  Varro,  R. 
Rutt.  i.  7):  and  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day 
designate  the  island  as  I^airtt  el  Sag,  the  Blooming. 
The  city  cf  Elephantis  was  long  the  capital  of  a 
little  kingdom  separate  from  Egypt,  which  probably, 
as  well  as  the  kingdom  of  This  or  Abydos,  declined 
as  Thebes  rose  into  importance.  The  names  of  nine 
of  its  kings  are  all  that  is  known  of  the  political 
history  of  Elephantine.  Its  successive  poesessars 
have  left  tokens  of  their  occupation  in  the  ruins 
which  cover  its  area.  Yet  these  are  far  less  striking 
than  the  monuments  of  Pbilae  at  the  opposite 
soothem  extremity  of  the  cataracts.  The  most 
remarkable  structures  on  the  island  were  a  temple 
of  Kneph,  built  or  at  least  completed  by  Amenonph 
II.,  a  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty;  another 
temple  dedicated  to  Ammon ;  and  the  Kilometer, 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (zvii.  p.  817  ;  comp.  Plutarch, 
Jeie  et  Otir'.t.  43 ;  Ueliod.  Aetltiop.  ix.  32 :  Euseb. 
Praepar.  Evang.  UL  II);  and  thus  described  by 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  {Maimers  and  Cuttonu, 
2nd  series,  i.  p,  47) :  "  The  Nilometer  in  the  island 
of  Elephantine  is  a  staircase  between  two  vralls 
descending  to  the  Nile,  on  one  of  which  is  a  suc- 
cession of  gtaduated  scales  containing  one  or  two 
cubits,  accompanied  by  inscriptions  recording  the 
rise  of  the  river  at  various  periods  during  the  rule 
of  the  Caesars."  The  numerals  in  these  inscriptions 
are  Roman.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ELEPHANTOTHAGI,     ELEPHANTCMAGI 
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(^vpearro^iyoi,  tXe^anoiUyw,  Diod.  in.  36 : 
Strabo,  xvi.  p.  771 ;  Plin.  A'.  B.  vi  35,  viiL  13 ; 
Solin.  c  35),  on»  of  the  numerous  tribes  which 
roamed  over  the  plains  north  cf  the  Ahyssiniaa 
highlands,  and  derited  their  names  &xim  their  pe- 
culiar diet  or  occupation.  The  elephant  eaten  and 
hunterv,  who  seem  also  to  Iiave  been  denominatad 
Asachaei  or  Asachaa  (Agatharefa.  da  Smi.  Mar. 
p.  39),  employed,  according  to  Diodoras  (t  e.),  two 
methods  of  killing  the  elei^iant.  The  banter  sinf^M 
out  individuals  fiom  the  herd,  and  ham-stmng  tbcn 
with  a  sharp-pointed  knife, — a  fieat  whieb  oftea 
terminated  in  the  destruction  of  bMh  the  hnntor 
and  his  prey;  or,  sawing  neariy  through  the  tnes 
against  which  the  elephants  were  aocnstomed  to  lean, 
watched  for  their  faUing  with  the  sawn  trunk,  and 
as  their  unwieldy  siie  prevented  the  animals  from 
rising,  destroyed  the  elephants  at  leisure.  The  Eie- 
phantophagi  brought  the  hides  and  tusks  of  their 
game  to  the  markets  of  Upper  Egypt, — tb«  hides 
being  employed  in  covering  bucklers,  and  the  inrr 
for  inlaid  work  in  architecture,  and  fbr  many  of  the 
ornaments  of  luxury.  [W.  B.  D.] 

E'LEPHAS,  the  name  of  a  mountain  and  a  riier 
of  Aethiopia  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sra. 
The  promontory  of  Elephas  ('EA^^oi  JSpot,  iv.  7. 
§§  10,  36,  27;  Strab.xvi.  p.  774)  was  tbeeasimi 
extremity  of  Mount  Garbata,  and  situated  betwcoi 
the  headland  Aronata  (Cope  Guardafui)  and  the 
entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  Ut.  1 1°  N.  The  modrm 
appellation  of  Elephas  is  Dsjibel-Fil  (,Ce^  Fdix). 
The  poeition  of  the  river  Elephas  is  uncertain. 
(HeracL  PeripL  Mar.  Brftk.  p.  7.)  It  was,  how- 
ever,  near  the  foreland  of  Elephas  and  in  the  Begio 
Cinnamomifsra.  Stnbo  ({.  e.)  mentions  a  canal 
(SiipvO,  apparently  part  of  the  river,  ot  an  artificial 
direction  of  its  current.  [W JJ.D.] 

ELEUSA.  1.  ('EAf o^a,  'EKizoi<ni).  a  small 
island  off  the  ooabt  of  Caria  (Strab.  pp.  651.  652; 
Stadiaimut),  between  Rhodua  and  the  mainland,  op- 
poaite t6  the  mountain  promontory  Phoenix  [Cakla, 
p.  519,  b.],  4  stadia  from  Phoenix,  and  120  stadia 
from  Rhodes.  It  was  8  stadia  in  circnit.  (Strabo.) 
This  seems  to  be  the  small  ishmd  marked  Ala» 
in  the  latest  maps. 

2.  'Eijsf  8A  ('CAeothro,  Strab.  p.  671)  or  Elae- 
ussA  (_'E\auvaca :  £(A.'EAaioi<iririot,  Steph.  B.  j.  v.), 
an  isUnd  close  to  the  shore  of  Cilicia,  aterwards 
called  Sebaste  [CluciA,p.  623,a.].  (Leake,  ilns 
Minor,  p.  213.)  The  name  is  written  Elens 
('EA(aDt)  In  the  Stadiasmns. 

Steplianus,  after  mentioning  the  Elaeussa  of  Caria, 
says  that  there  are  also  seven  other  isbuids, — cf  the 
same  name,  we  must  infer.  The  writing  of  the  word, 
as  it  has  been  shown,  varies;  but  perbipe  the  fenn 
'EAoioinrira  is  the  best.  [G.  L.] 

ELEU'SA  or  ELEUSSA  ("EXwiwiro).  I.  An 
island  opposite  cape  Astypalaea,  off  the  wesleia 
coast  of  Attica.     (Strab-  ix.  p.  398.) 

2.  An  island  named  by  Pliny,  along  with  eight 
others,  as  lying  opposita  the  prnnootosy  Spitaeum, 
which  separated  the  territories  of  Corinth  and  Epi- 
daums.  There  art  several  small  islands  opposite 
this  promontoiy,  one  of  which  is  now  called  l/ttrnmn, 
probably  a  cormptlon  of  Eleussa.  (Plin.  ir.  12.  s.  19: 
fioblaye,  Jiecherchet,  &c.  p.  65.) 

ELEUSIS  ('EAcwrb,  or  'EA«Hr(*':  Etk.  'EAcu- 
«-(»■«().  1.  (/^psftw),  a  demns  of  Attica,  belont- 
ing  to  the  tribe  HippothoSntis.  It  owed  its  ceicbrity 
to  its  being  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Dcmeter 
and  Persephone,  and  to  the  mysteries  cekbnted  is 
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hononr  of  these  goddesses,  which  were  called  the 
Kleusinia,  and  coutiimed  to  bs  regarded  as  tbe  most 
E>acred  of  all  the  Grecian  niTsteries  down  to  the  fall  of 
paganism.  As  an  accoant  of  these  mysteries,  and  of 
the  legends  respecting  their  institution,  is  given  else- 
where (^Dict.  ofAnt.-»Tt.  Elttuiaia),  it  only  remains 
now  to  speak  of  tbe  topography  and  history  of  the 
town. 

Klensis  stood  upon  a  height  at  a  ehart  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  oppoeite  the  island  of  Salamis. 
Its  situadon  possessed  three  natural  advantages. 
It  was  on  the  road  from  Athens  to  the  Isthmus  ; 
it  was  in  a  very  fertile  plain;  and  it  was  at  the  head 
of  an  extensive  bay,  farmed  on  three  sides  by  the 
coast  of  Attica,  and  shut  in  on  the  sonth  by  the 
island  of  SaUmis.  A  description  of  the  Eleosinian 
(also  called  the  Thriasian)  plain,  and  of  the  rirer 
Cephissns,  which  flowed  through  it,  is  given  under 
Attica.  Tbe  town  itself  dates  from  the  meet 
ancient  times.  It  appears  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  supposed  advent  (lfA<iwit)  of  Demeter, 
though  some  traced  its  name  from  an  eponymotis 
hero  Eleusis.  (I'aus.  i.  38.  §  7.)  It  was  one  of  the 
12  independent  states  into  which  Attica  was  said  to 
have  been  originally  divided.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  397.)  It 
was  related  that  in  the  reign'  of  Eumolpns,  king 
of  Eleusis,  and  Erechthetu,  king  of  Athens,  there 
was  a  war  between  tbe  two  states,  in  which  the 
Eleusinians  were  defeated,  whereupon  they  agreed 
to  acknowledge  tbe  supremacy  of  Athens  in  every 
thing  except  the  celebiution  of  tbe  mysteries,  of 
which  they  were  to  continue  to  have  the  manage- 
ment. (Thncyd.  ii.  1.1;  Pans.  i.  88.  §  3.)  Eleusis 
afterwards  became  an  Attic  demus,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  its  sacred  character  it  was  allowed  to  retain 
the  title  of  w^Aii  (Strab.  ix.  p.  395  ;  Pans.  i.  38. 
§  7),  and  to  coin  its  own  money,  a  privilege  pos- 
cessed  by  no  other  town  in  Attica,  except  Athens. 
The  history  of  Kleosis  is  part  of  the  history  of 
Atiiens.  Once  a  year  the  great  Elensinian  proces- 
aion  travelled  from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  along  the 
Sac-red  Way,  which  has  been  already  described  at 
length.  [Attica,  p.  327,  seq.]  The  ancient  tem- 
ple of  Demeter  at  Eleusis  was  burnt  by  the  Persians 
in  B.  c.  484  (Herod,  ix.  p.  395)  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  administration  of  Pericles  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  rebuild  it  (see  below).  When  the  power 
of  the  Thirty  was  overthrown  after  the  Peloponne- 
sian  War,  they  retired  to  Eleusis,  which  they  had 
secured  beforehand,  but  where  they  maintained  theni- 
si-lves  for  only  a  short  time.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  §§  8, 
seq.,  43)  Under  the  Komans  Eleusis  enjoyed  great 
pnisperity,  as  initiation  into  its  mysteries  became 
fashionable  among  the  Roman  nobles.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Alaric  in  a.d.  396,  and  from  that  time 
disappears  from  history.  When  Spon  and  Whelcr 
visited  the  site  in  1676,  it  was  entirely  deserted.  In 
the  following  century  it  was  again  inhabited,  and  it 
ia  now  a  small  village  called  Aft/flya,  which  is  only 
a  corruption  of  the  ancient  name. 

"  Eleusis  was  built  at  the  eastern  end  of  a  low 
rocky  height,  a  mile  in  length,  which  lies  parallel 
to  the  sea-shore,  and  is  separated  to  the  west  from 
the  falls  of  Mount  Ceiata  by  a  narrow  branch  nf  the 
plain.  The  eastern  extremity  of  the  hill  was  levelled 
artificially  for  the  reception  of  the  Hiemm  of  De- 
meter and  tbe  other  aacred  buildings.  Above  these 
are  the  rains  of  an  acropolis.  ['  Castellum,  quod  et 
imminet,  et  circumdatum  est  tempio,'  Liv.  xxxi. 
25.]  A  triangular  space  of  about  500  yards  each 
ade,  lying  between  the  bill  and  tbe  shore,  was  occn- 
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pied  by  the  town  of  Eleusis.  On  tlie  eastern  side 
the  town  wall  is  traced  along  the  summit  of  an  aiti- 
fieial  embankment,  carried  across  the  marshy  gronnd 
fro[n  some  heights  near  the  Hieram,  on  one  of  which 
stands  a  castle  (built  during  the  middle  ages  of  the 
Byzantine  empre).  This  wall,  according  to  a  com- 
mon practice  in  the  militaiy  architecture  of  the 
Greeks,  was  prolonged  into  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a 
mole  sheltering  a  harbour,  which  was  entirely  arti- 
fidal,  and  was  formed  by  this  and  two  other  longer 
moles  which  project  about  100  yards  into  the  sea. 
There  are  many  remains  of  walls  and  buildings  along 
the  shore,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  tbe  town  and 
citadel ;  but  they  are  mere  foundations,  the  Uierum 
alone  preserving  any  considerable  remains."  (Leake.) 
Pausanias  has  left  us  only  a  very  brief  description 
of  Eleusis  (i.  38.  §  6):  "The  Eleusinians  have  a 
temple  of  Triptolemus,  another  of  Artemis  Propy- 
kea,  and  a  third  of  Poseidon  the  Father,  and  a  well 
vailed  Calljchorum,  where  the  Eleosinian  women  first 
instituted  a  dance  and  sang  in  honour  of  the  god- 
dess. They  say  that  the  Rharion  plain  was  the 
first  place  in  which  com  was  sown  and  first  produced 
a  harvest,  and  that  hence  barley  from  this  plain  is 
employed  for  making  sacrifidal  cakes.  There  the 
so-called  threshing-floor  and  altar  of  Triptolemus  are 
shewn.  The  things  within  the  wall  of  the  Hienmi 
[i.  e.  the  temple  Of  Demeter]  s  dieam  forbade  ma 
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I.  Temple  of  Artemfs  Propflaea. 

3.  Outer  Propvlneum. 

3u  Inner  Propylaeum. 

•I.  Temple  of  Dfmt'ter. 

.V  Well  of  Calllchnrum. 

a,n,  a.  Outer  Inrloiure  of  the  Sacred  Buildings,  | 

b.b,b.  Inner  Inclof  ure  of  the  Sacred  Ualidinn. 
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todearaflM."  Tha  Bhsrian  plara  b  abo  moitioMd 
in  tb«  Homeric  Hjinn  to  Arterau  (450):  it  ap- 
pears to  han  been  in  tlie  iwif;hboorliood  of  tlM  city ; 
bat  ita  site  cannot  be  detmnined. 

The  present  stata  of  tlw  antiquities  at  Elensis  is 
described  bj  the  Commission  of  the  Dilettanti,  of 
wliose  reaeuches  a  brief  acconnt  is  idTen  by  Lcaice. 
Vpon  approachinf;  Eleusia  from  Atliens,  the  fint 
conspieuoiis  object  ia  the  remains  of  a  large  pave- 
ment, tenniiiatinK  in  some  heaps  of  rains,  which 
are  the  remains  of  a  propylaeum,  of  very  nearly  the 
ume  plan  and  dimensioos  as  that  of  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens.  Before  it,  near  the  middle  of  a  pUtfonn 
cut  in  the  rock,  are  the  rains  of  a  small  temple, 
40  feet  lonj;  and  80  broad,  Which  was  ondonbtedly 
the  temple  of  Artemis  Propylaea.  (See  plan,  I.) 
**  The  pariboloa,  whidi  abutted  on  the  Propylaenm, 
formed  the  exterior  inciosnre  of  the  Uieram  (plan, 
«,  a,  a).  At  a  distance  of  SO  feet  from  the  propy- 
laenm was  the  north-eastern  uif;\e  of  the  inner 
inciosnre  (plan,  i,  b,  i),  which  was  in  shape  an 
irregnlar  pentagon.     Ita  entrance  was  at  the  anj^le 

C  mentioned,  where  the  rock  was  cat  away  both 
lontally  and  TerticaHy  to  leceire  another  propy- 
laenm (phui,  3)  mach  smaller  than  the  furmer,  and 
whiUi  consisted  of  an  opening  33  feet  wide  between 
two  parallel  walls  of  5U  feet  in  length.  Toward.^ 
the  hiner  extremity  this  opening  was  narrowed  by 
transverse  walls  to  a  gateway  of  13  feet  in  width, 
which  was  decorated  with  antae,  opposed  to  two 
looic  oalnmns.  Between  the  inner  front  of  tliis 
propylaenm  and  the  site  of  the  great  temple  Isy, 
nntil  the  year  1801,  the  colossal  bust  of  I'entelic 
marble,  crowned  with  a  basket,  which  is  now  de- 
posited in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge.  It  has 
been  supposed  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  statne  of 
Demeter  which  was  adored  in  the  temple;  but,  to 
judge  from  the  position  in  which  it  was  found,  and 
from  the  unfinished  appenrance  of  the  surface  in 
those  few  ports  where  any  original  surface  remains, 
the  statue  seems  rather  to  have  been  that  of  a 
Cistophorus,  serving  for  some  architectural  deco- 
ration, like  the  Caryatidea  of  the  Erechtheium." 

The  temple  of  Demeter  ittelf,  sometimes  called 
i  ituaTixht  niKis,  or  rh  reXtffT^piov,  was  the  largest 
in  all  Greece,  artd  is  described  by  Strabo  as  capable 
of  containing  as  many  persons  as  a  theatre  (ix.  p 
395).  The  plan  of  the  building  was  designed  by 
Ictinus,  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens; 
but  it  was  many  years  before  it  was  completed,  and 
the  names  of  several  architects  are  preserved  who 
were  employed  in  building  it.  Ita  portico  of  12 
columns  was  not  built  till  the  time  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  about  B.c  318,  by  the  architect  Philo. 
(Strab.  Lc;  Plut  Per.  18;  Dief.  ofSiogr.  voL  iiu 
p.  314,  a.)  When  finished,  it  was  considered  one  of 
the  four  finest  examples  of  Grecian  architecture  in 
marble.  It  fiiced  the  south-east.  Its  site  is  occu- 
pied by  the  centre  of  the  modern  village,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  all  the  details 
of  the  building.  The  Commission  of  the  Dilettanti 
Society  supposed  the  cella  to  be  166  feet  square 
within;  and  "comparing  the  fragments  which  they 
found  with  the  description  of  Plutarch  (Per.  13), 
tliey  thought  themselves  warranted  in  concluding 
till',  the  roof  of  the  cella  was  covered  with  tiles  of 
marble  like  the  temples  of  Athens;  that  it  was 
r";y.n«i  by  88  Doric  columns,  of  a  diameter 
(measured  under  the  capital)  of  3  feet  3  inches; 
that  the  oolnmna  were  disposed  in  two  double  rows 
acrvB  the  cdla,  one  near  the  front,  the  other  near 
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the  hade;  and  that  they  were  surmeoztted  byranps 
of  smaller  columns,  as  in  the  Parthenon,  and  as  n 
still  see  exemplified  in  one  of  the  existinf;  temphs  st 
Paestum.  The  cella  was  fronted  with  a  magnifieeit 
portico  of  18  Doric  columns,  measuring  6)  feet  at 
the  knrer  diameter  of  the  shafl,  but  fintad  ooly  a  a 
narrow  rinf;  at  tin  top  and  bottom.  The  platfena 
at  the  back  of  the  temple  was  SO  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  pavnaant  of  the  portico.  An  Meat  of 
steps  led  up  to  this  platfocm  on  the  ontaide  of  tU 
north-western  angle  of  the  temple,  not  far  frvat 
where  another  flight  of  step*  asended  ban  tltt 
pUtfbrm  to  a  pmtal  adotned  with  two  colnoB, 
which  perhaps  formed  a  small  pR>|>ylaeani,  eam- 
mnnicating  fhxn  the  Hiernm  to  the  Acropolis.* 

There  are  no  remains  which  can  be  aafely  ascribed 
to  the  temple  of  Triptidemna,  or  to  that  of  Poaeidea. 
"  The  well  Callichorum  may  have  been  that  wUck 
is  now  seen  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  oocthen 
side  of  the  hill  of  Elensis,  within  the  bifurcatioa  if 
two  roads  leading  to  Megara  and  to  Eleotherse,  fbr 
near  it  are  the  foundations  of  a  wall  and  pntHo* 
(plan,  5).  Near  Eleusis  was  the  raoonmant  <f 
i'ellns,  mentioDed  by  Herodotua  (i.  30). 

The  town  of  Elensis  and  its  immediate  neigb- 
bourfaood  were  expoeed  to  inundations  from  the  rirtr 
Cephissua,  which,  though  almost  dry  during  tk« 
greater  part  of  the  year,  is  sometimes  awoUei  to 
such  an  extent  aa  to  spread  itself  over  a  Urge  {ait 
of  the  plain.  Demosthenes  alludes  to  innndaiioaf  at 
Eleuais  (e.  CaOid.  p.  1279);  and  Hadrian  nused 
soma  embankments  in  the  plain  in  coosequeoce  nf 
an  inundation  which  occurred  while  he  was  speaiitif; 
the  winter  at  Athens  (Enseb.  CiroH.  p.  81).  Is 
the  plain  about  a  mile  to  the  sootii  of  Eleusis  are 
the  remains  of  two  ancient  monnds,  which  an  pr>- 
bably  the  embankmmts  of  Hadrian.  To  the  same 
emperor  moat  likely  Eleusis  was  ind«t«t«d  fur  a 
supply  of  good  water  by  means  of  the  aqueduct,  the 
rains  of  which  are  still  seen  stretching  across  the 
pbtin  from  Eleusis  in  a  north-easterly  dinctksL 
(Leake,  Demi  of  AtOoa,  p,  154,  seq.,  fron  wbidi 
the  greater  part  of  the  preceding  account  is  taken.) 
The  annexed  oqin  represoits  on  the  obverse  Demtttf 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  snakes,  and  holdhig  is 
her  hand  a  bunch  of  com,  and  on  the  revem  a  so*, 
the  animal  nstudly  sacrificed  to  Demeter. 


cot!f  or  RUti'sn. 
8.  An  ancient  town  of  'Boeotia,  oo  the  rinr 
Triton,  and  near  the  kke  Cqjais,  which,  together 
with  the  neighbonring  town  of  Athenae,  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  inundation.     (Strah.  ix.  p.  407 :  Pans, 
ix.  34.  §  3;  Leake,  Nordtern  Greeee,  mLu.  f^ 
136,  293.) 
ELEU'THERAE.     [Athca,  p.  339.] 
ELEUTHETHON.    [Aroob,  p.  301,  a.] 
ELEUTHERMA  CEXtiMftm,  Ptol.  iiL  17.  $  10: 
ScyL),  a  town  of  great  importance  in  Crot^  sitnattd 
00  the  NW.  slopes  of  Mt  Ida,  at  a  distance  of  50 
atadia  from  the  harbour  of  Astale  (Staiutm.),  sad 
8  M.  P.  from  Sybritia  (iVwt  Taki    Ita  origil  was 
ascribed  to  the  legendary  Cuietcs  (Sleph.  B.  a  r.), 
and  it  was  here  that  Ametor  or  Amitoo  (etaf. 
IHct.  of  Bhffr.  ».  » )  first  accompanied  his  Ww- 
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Bonfrs  tD  tbe  "  cithara.",  (Athen.  ziv.  p,  638.)  It 
Wwi  io  slliance  with  Cnossiui  till  the  peopls  of  Polyr- 
rhenium  and  Lampe  compelled  it  to  break  off  from 
the  conMenuy.    (Polyb.  ir.  53,  88). 

IMoD  Cassias  (zzxri.  1)  has  an  odd  stoiy  abont 
a  knot  of  tnitore  within  who  gave  up  the  dty  to 
Q.  Metellns  Creticus,  making  a  breach  throngh  a 
strong  brick  tower  bj  means  of  vinegar.  It  was  ex- 
isting in  the  time  of  Uieneles;  and  the'Domber  and 
beauty  of  its  nlrer  coins  show  it  to  have  been  a 
place  of  great  consideration.  (  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  pi  3 1 1 .) 
The  Venetian  HS.  of  the  i6th  oentu^y  menUons 
tbe  remains  of  this  city  as  behig  so  enormous  as  to 
strike  the  eje  with  wonder  at  the  power  and  riches 
of  a  people  that  conid  afibrd  to  rear  such  stately 
monoments.  (  Uia.  diau.  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  S92.) 
Mr.  PasUey  (TrmtU,  vol.  i.  pp.  US,  810)  dis- 
covered vestiges  of  antiqtuty  on  the  snminit  of  a 
kfty  hill  near  a  place  still  called  EUthema,  about  five 
miles  S.  tf  the  great  convent  of  Arkddhi,  which 
I  a  MetdlAi  on  the  rite.  [E.  B.  J.] 
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COIN  OP  ELEUTBEBNA. 

ELEUTHEBOCI'LICES.  [Ciucia,  p.  621,  a.] 
ELEUTHEROPOLIS.  [Bethooabkis.] 
ELEU'THERUS  ('EAcM(f»>),  a  river  of  ^yria, 
in  the  country  of  Hamath  ('A/ui9rru  xiipa),  acrord- 
ing  to  the  author  of  the  book  of  Maccabees  (I  Uaee. 
xii.  2S — 30),  a  little  to  the  south  of  which  Jmmthan 
met  and  defeated  the  army  of  Demetrius.  Josephus 
says,  that  M.  Antonins  gave  to  Cleopatra  all  the  cities 
between  Elenthems  and  Egypt  except  Tyre  and  Sidon 
{Ant.  XV.  4.  §  1,  B.J.  i.  18,  §  5),  a  notice  sufficient  of 
itself  to  disprove  its  identity  witii  the  modem  Kiti- 
Mh/eh,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Tyre,  and  considerably 
■oath  of  Sidon, — a  theory  not  mote  ancient  than 
the  Chronicles  of  the  Crusadee.  (See  the  references 
in  Robinson,  Bib.  Ra.  vol  iiL  f.  410,  note  2.)  The 
daasicsl  geographers  all  place  it  considerably  north 
of  this  river.  Thus,  ftolemy  makes  it  the  ncs-them 
bonndaty  of  Phoenicia,  and  places  Orthosia  (Tor- 
Una)  and  Simyra  (Stmra)  south  of  it  (v.  18). 
Straix)  also  mentions  it  in  connection  with  Orthosis, 
and  nearly  opposite  to  the  rocky  island  Aradus  (xvi. 
pp.  1071,  1072).  Pliny  places  it  between  Orthoeia 
and  Simyra  (v.  20).  Manndrell  was  the  first  to  indi- 
cate the  NeJtr-tl-KtMr  ("the  great  river  "),  north  of 
Tripoli,as  the  modem  representative  of  the  Elentherns 
(Trmelt,  pp.  24, 25);  and  he  is  followed  by  Pococke 
(vol.  ii.  p.  204, 4c),  and  Burckhardt  {Syria,  p.  161), 
and  other  Uter  travellera.  Manndrell  found  Nahr- 
el-Kebfr  to  be  eix  miles  north  of  Tripoli,  and  the 
northernmost  and  most  considerable  of  three  streams 
tJiat  water  the  very  fruitful  pUin  of  Junia.  He 
noticed  also  to  the  north  of  this,  only  a  quarter  cf 
an  hour  sonth  of  Tortosa,  "a  river,  or  rather  a 
channel  of  a  river,  for  it  was  now  almost  dry ;  though 
questionless  here  must  have  been  anciently  no  in. 
considerable  stream  ;  as  we  might  infer  both  from 
tbe  largeness  ot  the  channel,  and  the  fragments  of 
astone-bridg*  formerly  hudover  it"(p.  19).     This 


is  about  balf  an  nonr  north  of  the  point  on  the  coast 
opposite  to  which  Raad,  the  ancient  Aradus,  is 
situated,  and  therefore  accords  with  Strabo  better 
than  Nahr-tUKebtr,  which  is  too  far  south ;  as 
Maundrell  also  himsdf  intimates  (p.  85).     FG.  W.l 

ELGOVAE.     [Skujovae.]  ^'^      "^    "■         ■" 

ELGUS  (-E^'yoj :  Eth.  'EA^iof,  IXTowt).  a  city 
of  Lycia,  mentiooed  by  Xanthns  in  his  Lgciaea. 
(Steph.  B.s.c.)  See  Meineke's  note  ad  Step*.  rG.L.I 

ELIBYRGE.     [Iixibkris.] 

ELIM  (AlA(f^),  the  second  station  of  the  Israel- 
ites after  their  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  next  to 
Manih  {Exod.  xv.  27),  where  were  "  twelve  wells  of 
water,  and  three  score  and  t»n  palm-trees."  This 
station  is  now  commonly  assigned  to  Wady  Ghu. 
nmdd,  two  and  a  half  hours  distant  from  Am 
Baneirah,  assumed  in  this  hypothesis  to  be  Msrah. 
There  are  fountains  in  this  valley  ;  and  a  few  small 
palm-trees  are  scattered  through  it  (Robinson, 
Bib.  Set.  yd  i.  pp.  99,  100.)  To  obviate  the  diffi- 
culty  suggested  by  the  long  interval  of  eight  honra 
between  Waiig  Ghurmdd  and  the  month  of  Wad}/. 
eUTaigibiih,  the  next  station  of  the  Israelites,  Dr. 
Robinson  suggests  Wady  Uteit  as  the  Elim  of  Exo- 
dus (p.  105).  But,  on  the  whole,  he  inclines  to  the 
first-menticoed  theory,  originated  by  Niebuhr  {De. 
icrip.de  fj4ro6w,p.348),and  adopted  by  Burckhardt 
iSgria,  p.  473).  Dr.  Wilson  fixa  EHm  at  Wad» 
Wa$»U,  the  Vmt  of  Dr.  Robinson— for  which  he 
gives  the  following  reasons  {Lmidt  of  the  Bible, 
voLi.  p.  174.):— "Here  we  fbniid  a  considerablo 
number  of  palm-trees,  and  tolerable  water.  ...  As 
this  Wady,  with  these  reqnisites,  is  exactly  interme- 
diate between  th^  supposed  Marah,  and  the  situation 
of  the  Israelites  near  the  Red  Sea,  ...  we  did  not 
hesitate  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the 
EUm  of  the  Scriptures."  Tw,  at  the  sonth  of  tbe 
peninsnU,  is  quite  out  of  the  qaesticn.     fG.  W 1 

ELIMAEI.     [Eumbia.] 

ELIMBERRUH.     [Clihberris.] 

ELIMEIA  ("E^i/Mio,  Strab.  vu.  p.  326;  Steph. 
B.)  or  ELIMIO'TIS  ('EAvudn-ii,  Arrian,  Anab.  i. 
7.  §  5),  a  district  to  the  SW.  of  Macedonia,  border- 
ing upon  Eordaea  and  Pieria,  while  it  extended  to 
the  W.  as  far  as  the  range  of  Pindns.  It  was 
watered  by  the  Ualiacmon,  and  may  bo  defined  as 
comprehending  the  modem  districts  of  Grtpend, 
Venja,  and  Tjenembd.  It  was  occupied  in  early 
times  by  the  Elimsai  or  Elimiots  ('EAMuinu,  Ptol. 
iii.  13.  §  21 ;  Stiab.  ix.  p.  434 ;  Steph.  B.),  but  after- 
wards fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonian  princes. 
(Thuc.  ii.  99.)  Though  a  mountainous  and  barren 
tract,  Elimeia  must  have  been  an  important  acquisi- 
tion to  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  from  its  situation 
with  regard  to  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  as  there  wer» 
several  passages  leading  directly  into  those  provinces 
from  this  division  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  war  which 
tbe  Lacedaemonians  waged  against  Olynthus,  Deidas 
was  prince  of  this  country.  (Xen.  Bell.  v.  2.  ^  38.) 
It  was  finally  included  by  the  Romans  in  the  fourth 
division  of  Macedonia.  (Liv.  xlv.  80.)  There  was 
a  town  called  Elimeia  ('EM/ueio,  Steph.  B.;  "EAv/u, 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  21),  where  Perseus,  iu  tbe  second 
year  of  the  war,  B.  c.  170,  reviewed  his  forces.  (Liv. 
xliii.  21.)  The  site  of  this  town  is  probably  near 
Grami,  on  the  river  GrevenitiU.  (Leake,  North- 
em  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp  305, 324, 339.)      [E.  B.  J.] 

ELINGA  {'HKlyya),  a  town  of  Hiispania  Baetica, 
mentioned  only  by  Polybins  (xi.  18).  Ukert  places 
it  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Baecola  (voL  ii.  pL  I.  p. 
379).  .  [pTs.] 
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ELiaCROCA  (iorea).  •  dty  of  the  Bmtetam, 
in  HispuiU  Tamconcnsis,  W.  of  CBrthago  Nora,  and 
<n  the  high  road  from  that  citj  to  Caatulo.  {Itia. 
Ant.  p.  401.)  It  is  probably  identical  with  Ilorci, 
which  Pliny  mentiooa  u  a  eiviUu  ttipaidiaria,  be- 
looj^ng  to  ths  conventiu  of  Carthago  Nora.  (Plin. 
iii.  l.s.  3;  WeMeling,  ad  Itm.  I.  c;  Florez,  Etp.  S. 
ToL  Til  p,  SI7;  Hentelle,  £tp.  Mod.  p.  153;  Gltert, 
Td.u.  pt.l.j).406.)  [P.S.] 

ELIS  (4  'hAii,  Dor.  ''AXa,  whence  '•  Alia'  in 
PUot  CapL  Prol.  9, 26 ;  acs.  'H\i5a  of  the  conntry, 
HXiT  of  the  town  generally,  in  Lat.  "Elin"  and 
"  Elidem."  The  wwd  was  originally  written  with 
the  digamma  FAAI2,  perhaps  connected  with  "  val- 
lis,"  and  signifying  originally,  a  hollow.  The  coontry 
was  also  called  i?  'HXcio,  Thac  u.  25,  Polyb.  t.  102  ; 
%  'HKtitn  x<^  Polyb.  iv.  77  ;  Eliornm  aper,  Plin. 
ir.  5.  s.  6.  Etk.  and  Adj.  'HKttos,  'KXtios,  FA- 
AEIfiN  on  reins,  Elios,  Eleus,  Alius,  Plant.  Capt. 
ProL  24. ;  'HKMiit,  Steph.  B.  i.  v. ;  'HAtiurd;, 
'HAuut^t). — Elis,  in  its  widest  8ignificati(»i,  was  the 
coontiy  00  the  western  coast  of  Pelnponneeus  between 
Achaia  and  Meaaonia,  extending  from  the  promontoiy 
AiBxna  and  the  rirer  Larissns  on  the  north  to  the 
river  Neda  on  the  south,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Arcadian  mountains  and  on  the  west  by  the  Io- 
nian sea.  (Stiab.  riii.  p.  336.)  It  included  three  dis- 
tinct districts,  Eus  Pboper  or  Hollow  Elis,  the 
northern  portion,  extending  from  the  river  Araxus  to 
the  prainontoiy  Ichthys ;  Pisatis,  the  middle  por- 
tion, from  the  promontory  Ichthys  to  the  river  Al- 
pheius ;  and  Triphtlia,  the  sonthem  portion,  from 
the  Alpbeins  totbe  Keda.  Elis  Proper  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  plain  of  the  Peneius,  and  the 
mountainous  country  in  the  interior,  called  ACKO. 
KKIA :  the  name  of  HoUow  Elis  (^  koIAii  ''HAis 
Thuc  ii.  25)  appears  to  have  been  originally  given  to 
the  pkin  of  the  Peneios  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
moontainous  district  of  the  Acrorcia  ;  but  since  Hol- 
low Elis  was  the  larger  and  more  fertile  part,  tliis 
name  came  to  be  given  to  the  whole  of  the  northern 
territory,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  dependent  districts 
of  Pisatis  and  Triphylia. 

Those  of  the  ancient  geographers,  who  represented 
Peloponnesus  as  consisting  of  only  five  divisions, 
made  Elis  and  Arcadia  only  one  district.  (Pans.  v.  I. 
§  1.)  In  fact  Elis  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of 
offshoot  of  Arcadia,  since  it  embraces  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  mountains  of  Erymanthns,  Piioloe  and  Lycae* 
tis,  which  sink  down  gradually  towards  the  Ionian 
■ea.  Elis  has  no  mountain  system  of  its  own,  but 
only  hills  and  plains.  It  contains  more  fertile  land 
than  any  other  country  of  Peloponnesus  ;  the  rich 
meadows  of  the  plain  of  the  Peneius  were  celebrated 
from  the  earliest  times ;  and  even  the  sandy  bills, 
which  separate  the  pUins,  are  covered  with  v^etation, 
since  they  are  exposed  to  the  moist  westerly  winds. 
Thus  the  land  with  its  green  hills  and  fertile  plains 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  bare  and  precipitous 
rocks  on  the  eostsni  coast.  Hence  Oxylns  is  said  to 
have  conducted  the  invading  Dorians  by  the  more 
difficult  way  through  Arcadia,  lest  they  should  see 
the  fertile  territory  of  EUs,  which  be  had  designed 
for  himaelt  (Pans.  t.  4.  §  I ;  Polyb.  It.  73.) 

The  coast  of  Ells  is  a  long  and  almost  unbroken 
sandy  level,  and  would  have  been  mtirely  destitute  of 
natural  harbours,  if  a  few  neighbouring  rocks  had  not 
lieoxne  united  by  alluvial  depoaits  with  the  maiiUand. 
.  lu  this  way  three  promontories  have  been  fonned, — 
Araxus,  Chelonatas,  Ichthys, — which  interrupt  the 
u.iifuruiity  of  the  coast,  and  afford  some  proteclioo  for 
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Teasels.  Of  theaa  Um  osntial  and  the  itrgai  a 
Chelooatai,  running  a  conaideiable  way  into  the  n, 
and  focming  oo  eitlur  side  one  end  of  a  guUl  Vx 
northern  gulf  bears  the  name  of  Cylkne,  sad  a 
bounded  at  its  northern  extremity  by  the  pnoutnT 
Araxus.  The  lonthem  gulf  is  called  the  Cbckuti^ 
and  is  bounded  at  its  southem  extremity  bf  the  fn- 
moototy  Ichthys,  which  also  forms  the  commeKt- 
ment  of  the  ^leat  Cyparissian  gulf. 

The  sandy  nature  of  the  coast  interrupts  the  na- 
toral  outlet  of  the  nnmenos  smaller  mtn,  and  ak- 
torbe  them  before  they  reach  the  sen.  The  tea  ik 
frequently  breaks  over  the  coast ;  and  thna  there  is 
formed  altmg  the  coast  a  series  of  lagoons,  which  in 
separated  from  the  sea  only  by  narrow  tand-basls. 
Along  the  Cyllenian  bay  there  are  two  such  ligoou; 
and  the  whole  Elean  coast  upon  the  Cyparissiao  bay 
is  occupied  by  three  almost  oootinaous  lagxxHis.  That 
collection  of  stagnant  water  renders  the  coast  tot 
unhealthy  in  the  summer  months  ;  and  the  nst 
number  of  gnats  and  other  insects,  which  are  pm- 
rated  in  these  marshes,  makes  it  almost  impoesiilc  ti 
live  near  the  sea.  The  modem  harbonr  of  Kwufiii 
lias  derived  its  name  from  the  gnats,  which  staaiid 
in  the  neighbourhood  (Kamouwifu  from  Ksmnrur 
=K<ii'«i^):  and  even  in  antiquity  the  Eleans  iimbd 
Zens  and  Hercules  to  protect  them  from  this  (Jagoa 
(Z<i/t  iw6iiutoi.  Pans.  v.  14.  §  1 ;  camp.  Adlu,  B. 
An.  V.  17.)  These  lagoons,  however,  supply  the  in- 
habitants with  a  vast  abundance  of  fish.  Is  iIm 
summer  months,  when  the  fish  are  very  numenos  on 
the  coast,  a  small  opening  is  made  through  the 
narrow  sand-banks ;  and  the  lagoma  thus  becoK 
soon  filled  with  fish,  which  are  easily  taken.  Tber 
are  dried  and  salted  on  the  spot,  and  are  exported  ia 
btrge  quantities.  This  fishery  was  {mibably  allied 
on  in  ancient  times  also,  since  we  find  ApoUo  wor- 
shipped among  the  Eleans  under  the  epithet  of  Op- 
sophagoa.    (Polemon.  p,  109.  ed.  Preller.) 

The  physical  peouliarities  of  Elis  are  not  iitToar- 
able  to  its  beooming  an  independent  state.  Is  bet 
no  country  in  Greece  is  so  little  protected  s^nt 
hostile  attacks.  The  broad  valley  of  the  AlpbeJot 
runs,  like  a  highway,  through  the  centre  of  ESs: 
the  mountains,  which  form  its  eastern  bonndirist, 
are  a  very  slight  defence,  since  they  an  only  Uh 
o&hoots  of  still  higher  mountaids ;  white  (he  towm 
and  villages  on  the  fiat  coast  lie  entirely  exposed  to 
an  enemy's  fleet.  But  these  natural  obstacles  to  its 
independence  wen  more  than  compensated  by  the 
Bscred  character  attaching  to  the  yth<Ae  hmd  in  con- 
sequence of  its  possessing  the  temple  of  the  Oljs>- 
pian  Zens  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheioa.  Its  teni- 
tory  was  regarded  as  inviolable  by  the  common  Is* 
of  Greece ;  and  though  its  sanctity  was  not  sin;: 
respected,  and  it  was  ravaged  more  than  once  by  an 
invading  force,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  enjoytd 
for  several  centuries  exemption  fnsn  the  devsa- 
tations  of  war.  Thus,  instead  of  the  foitified  places 
seen  in  the  rest  of  Greece,  Elis  abounded  in  minlled 
Tillages  and  country  houses  ;  and  the  valley  of  the 
Alpbeins  in  particular  was  full  of  various  sanctuines 
and  consecrated  spots,  which  gave  the  whole  cosoBy 
a  sacred  appearance.  The  prosperity  of  the  countiy 
continued  down  to  the  time  of  Polybius,  who  notice* 
its  populousness  and  the  fondness  of  it*  inhsHHTiti 
for  a  country  life.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  343,  Si8; 
Polyb.  iv.  73,  74.)  The  prosperity  of  Elis  «»  »1» 
much  indebted  to  the  expenditure  of  the  vast  nnmbc 
of  strangers,  who  visited  the  conntiy  once  in  foar 
years  at  the  festival  of  the  Olympian  Zens 
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'  Hollow  Kus  is  more  exteosire  and  mart  fertile 
than  the  two  subject  districts  (ai  wrpioiKtStt  *<fA<it) 
of  Piaatii  and  Tri]d)jlia.  It  consists  of  a  fertile 
piwn,  drained  by  the  river  Penkics  (Tlnvtiis') 
and  its  tribntary  tlie  Ladon  {AiXur).  The  Peneius 
rises  in  Mount  ErTmanthoa  between  two  lofty  sum- 
mits, and  flows  at  firat  between  the  rsTine  of  Berbini, 
and  afterwards  in  a  nortii-weeterly  direction  till  it 
reaches  a  more  open  valley.  The  Lad«i,  called 
Selleeis  by  Homer  [see  Ephtka,  No.  1.],  rises  a 
little  UKire  to  the  south;  it  also  flows  at  first  through 
a  narrow  ravine,  and  blls  into  the  Peneins,  just 
^irhere  it  enters  the  broader  valley:  The  united 
stream  continues  its  coarse  throngh  this  valley,  till 
at  the  town  of  Elis  it  emer^^  near  its  month  into 
the  extensive  plain  of  Gattuni,  which  is  the  name 
now  generally  given  to  the  tiver  throughout  its 
whole  course.  The  river  GatUni  now  flows  into 
the  sea  to  the  south  of  the  promontory  of  Chdonatat, 
bat  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  main  branch 
at  least  of  the  Peneius  originally  flowed  into  the  sea 
north  of  the  Chelonatas.  This  appears  from  the 
order  of  the  names  in  Ptdemy  (iii.  16.  §§  5,  6), 
who  enumerates  the  promonttoy  Araxus,  Cyllene, 
the  mooths  of  the  Peneius,  and  tiie  promontory  Cbe- 
lonitis,  as  well  as  from  the  statement  of  Strabo  (viii. 
p.  338)  that  the  Peneins  flows  into  the  sea  between 
Chi'loiiatas  and  Cyllene.  Moreover,  the  legend  of 
Hercnlea  cleansing  the  stables  of  Angeiss  by  divert- 
ing the  course  of  the  Peneius  would  seem  to  show 
tlut  even  in  ancient  times  the  course  of  the  stream 
bad  been  changed  either  by  artificial  w  by  natural 
means;  and  there  are  still  remains  of  some  ancient 
channels  near  the  southern  end  of  the  Cyllenian 
golf. 

The  plain  of  Gattam  is  still  celebrated  itx  its 
fertility,  and  produce!  flax,  wheat,  and  cotton.  In 
antiquity,  as  we  leam  from  Pausanias  (v.  5.  §  2), 
Elis  was  the  only  part  of  Greece  in  wluch  byssus 
(a  species  of  fine  flax)  grew.  This  byssus  is  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias  (J.  c.)  as  not  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Hebrews  in  fineness,  but  not  so  yellow;  and 
in  another  passage  (vi.  26.  §  6)  he  remarks  that 
hiwlp  and  flax  and  byssns  are  sown  by  all  the  Eleiaos, 
whose  lands  are  adapted  far  these  crops.  The  vine 
was  ahx)  cultivated  with  success,  as  is  evident  from 
,tfae  especial  honour  paid  to  Dionysus  in  the  city 
of  Elis,  and  from  the  festival  called  Thyia,  in 
which  three  empty  jars  spontaneonsly  filled  with 
wine.  (Pans.  vi.  26.  §  1.)  EKs  still  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  excellent  timber;  and  the  road  to 
Achaia  along  the  coast  passes  through  noble  forests 
of  oaks.  The  rich  pastures  of  the  Peneius  were 
favourable  to  the  rearing  of  horses  and  cattle.  Even 
in  the  earliest  legends  Angelas,  king  of  the  Epeians  in 
Elis,  is  represented  as  keeping  innumerable  herds  of 
oxen;  and  the  horses  of  Elis  were  celebrated  in  the 
Homeric  poems  {Od.  iv.  634,  zxi.  346).  It  was  said 
that  moles  could  not  be  engendered  in  Elis  in  con- 
sequence of  a  divine  curse  (Herod,  iv.  30;  Fans.  v. 
5.  §  2);  bnt  this  tale  probably  arose  fraof  the  fiwt  of 
the  Eleian  mares  being  sent  into  Arcadia,  in  order  to 
be  covered  by  the  asses  of  the  latter  country,  which 
were  reckoned  the  best  in  all  Greece.  [Abcadia, 
p.  190,  a.] 

PiSATia  (4  llicmi)  is  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Alpheios.  This  river,  after  its  long  course  through 
Aixadia,  enters  a  fertile  valley  in  the  Pisatis,  bounded 
on  either  side  by  green  hills,  and  finally  flows  into 
the  sea  through  the  sandy  plain  on  the  coast  between 
two  large  lagunes.  Moitb  of  the  Alpheios,  Mount 
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Phoiob  (♦oX({))),  which  is  an  offshoot  of  Eryman- 
tfans,  extends  across  the  Pisatis  from  east  to  west, 
and  separatea  the  waters  of  the  Peneins  and  the 
Ladon  from  those  of  the  Alpheins.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  857.)  It  terminates  in  the  promontory,  running 
southwards  ftr  into  the  sea,  and  opposite  the  island 
of  Zacynthus.  This  promontory  was  called  in  ancient 
times  IcHTHTS  dlx^s,  Strab.  viii.  p.  343)  on  ac- 
count of  its  shape :  it  now  bears  the  name  of  Kata- 
kolo.  It  appears  to  be  the  natural  boundary  of  the 
Pisatis;  and  accordingly  we  leam  from  Strabo  that 
some  persons  placed  the  commencement  of  the 
Pisatis  at  Fhcia,  a  town  on  the  isthmus  of  Ichthys, 
though  he  himself  extends  the  district  as  &r  as  the 
promontory  Chelonatas.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  343.)  Mount 
Pholoe  rises  abruptly  on  its  northern  side  towards 
the  Peneius,  but  on  the  southern  side  it  opens  into 
numerous  valleys,  down  which  torrents  flow  into  the 
Alpheins. 

Tbiphylia  (Tpiitm^ta)  is  the  smallest  of  the  three 
divisions  of  Elis,  and  contains  only  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  level  knd,  as  the  Arcadian  mountains  here 
approach  almost  close  to  tlie  sea.  Along  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Triphylian  coast  there  is  a  series  of 
lagoons  already  mentioned.  At  a  htter  time  the 
Alpheins  was  the  northern  boundary  of  Triphylia; 
but  at  an  earlier  period  the  territory  of  the  Pisatis 
must  have  extended  south  of  the  Alpheins,  though 
all  its  chief  towns  lay  to  the  ni»th  of  that  river. 
The  mountain  along  the  southern  side  of  the  Al- 
pheins immediately  opposite  Olymj/ia  was  called 
originally  OssA  (Strab.  viii.  p.  356),  but  appears  to 
have  been  sflerwards  called  Phkllon  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  344,  where  t/XAura  should  probably  be  read 
instead  of  *<i\itiy').  Further  south  are  two  ranges 
of  mountains,  between  which  the  river  Anigrus  flows 
into  the  sea  [  Amigkus]  :  of  these  the  more  northerly, 
called  in  ancient  times  LAPrTHAs  (Aavitat,  Paua.  v. 
5.  §  8),  and  at  present  Smema,  is  2533  feet  high ; 
while  the  more  southerly,  called  in  ancient  times, 
MiHTHK  (Mb^,  Strab.  viii.  p.  344),  and  now  A'hena 
rises  to  the  height  of  4009  feet.  Mintlie,  which  is 
the  loftiest  mountain  in  Elis,  was  one  of  the  seats  of 
the  worship  of  Hades;  and  the  herb,  fromw  hich  it 
derived  its  name,  was  sacred  to  Persephone.  The 
river  Neda  divided  Triphylia  from  Messenia. 

IL   HiSTOKT. 

The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Elis  appear  to 
have  been  Pelasgians,  and  of  the  same  stock  as  the 
Arcadians.  They  were  called  Caucones,  and  their 
name  is  said  to  have  been  originally  given  to  the 
whole  country ;  but  at  a  later  time  they  were  found 
only  on  the  northern  frontier  near  Dyme  and  in  the 
mountains  of  Triphylia.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  345.)  The 
accessibility  of  the  country  both  by  sea  and  land  led 
other  tribes  to  settle  in  it  even  at  a  very  early  period 
The  Phoenicians  probably  had  ftctoriea  upon  the 
coast;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  them  the 
Eleians  were  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the 
bgstuM,  since  the  name  is  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
butt.  We  also  find  traces  of  Phoenician  influence  in 
the  worship  of  Aphrodite  Urania  in  the  dty  of  Elis. 
It  has  even  been  supposed  that  ElitAah,  whose  pro- 
ductions reached  Tjn  {Eaik.  xxvu.  7),  is  the  same 
word  as  the  Greek  Elis,  though  the  name  was  used 
to  indicate  a  large  extent  of  country ;  but  it  is 
dangerous  to  draw  any  condusiou  from  a  similarity 
of  names,  which  may  after  all  be  only  accidental. 

The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  appear 
to  have  been  Epeians  ('Eircuii),  who  were  ckaely 
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connected  with  ib»  Actoliuw.  Accctding  to  the 
cominoo  practice  of  the  Greeks  to  derive  all  their 
tribes  firom  eponjmoiu  ancestora,  the  two  brothers 
Epeios  and  Aetoliu,  the  sons  of  Endjnniao,  lived  in 
the  coantry  afterwards  called  EUs.  Aetolos  crossed 
over  to  Korthem  Greece,  aiid  became  the  ancestor  of 
the  Aetolians.  (Paus.  v.  1 ;  Scymn.  Ch.  475.)  The 
name  of  Eleians,  accordinf;  to  the  tradition,  was 
derived  from  Eleios,  a  son  of  Poaeidon  and  Eurycyda, 
the  daoghter  of  Endymion.  The  Epeians  were  more 
widely  spread  than  the  Eleians.  We  find  Epeians 
not  only  in  Elis  Proper,  bat  also  in  Triphylis  and  in 
tlie  islands  of  the  Echinades  at  the  month  of  the 
Achelous;  while  the  Eleians  were  confined  to  Elis 
Proper.  In  Uumer  the  name  d  Eleians  does  not 
occur;  and  though  the  ooantry  is  called  Elis,  its  io- 
babitaots  are  always  the  Epeians. 

Eleiai  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  by  his  son 
Angelas,  agunst  whom  Hercules  made  war,  because 
he  refused  to  give  the  hero  the  promised  reward  for 
clesibiug  his  stables.  [For  details  see  Diet,  of 
Biogr.  voL  ii.  p.  395.]  The  kingdom  of  the  Epeians 
afterwards  became  divided  into  four  states.  The 
Epeians  sailed  to  the  Trajan  War  in  40  ships,  led  by 
four  chiefs,  of  whom  Polyxenns,  the  grandson  of 
Augeias,  was  one.  (Ham.  /^  ii  615,  seq.)  The 
Epeians  and  the  Pylians  appear  in  Homer  as  the  two 
powerful  nations  on  the  western  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, the  former  extending  from  the  Corinthian 
gulf  «oathwards,  and  the  l^ter  from  the  aoathera 
point  of  the  peninsula  northwards:  but  the  bonndaries 
which  separated  the  two  cannot  be  determined. 
[Pyi>os.]  They  were  frequently  engaged  in  wars 
with  one  another,  of  which  a  vivid  picture  is  given 
in  a  well-known  pa-ssage  of  Homer  (//.  zi.  670,  seq.; 
Ssrab.  viii.  pp.  336,  351).  Polyxeiius  was  tho  only 
one  of  the  four  chiefs  who  returned  from  Troy.  In 
the  time  of  bis  grandson  the  Dorians  invaded  Pelo- 
pcnnesns;  and,  according  to  the  legend,  Oxylns  and 
his  Aetolian  foUowera  obtained  Elis  as  their  share  of 
the  conquest.     (^Dict  of  Biogr.  art.  Heraclidae). 

Great  changes  now  followed.  In  consequence  of 
the  affinity  of  the  Epeians  and  Aetolians,  they  easily 
coalesced  into  one  people,  who  henceforth  appear  under 
tlie  name  of  Eleians,  forming  a  powerful  kingdom  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country  in  the  plain  of  the 
Peneius.  Some  modem  writers  suppose  that  an  Ae- 
tolian colony  was  also  settled  at  Pisa,  which  again 
comes  into  notice  as  an  independent  state.  Pisa  is 
represented  in  the  earliest  times  as  the  residence  of 
Oenomans  and  Pelops,  who  left  his  name  to  the  pe- 
ninsula ;  bat  sabeequently  Pisa  altogether  disappears, 
and  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poems.  It  was 
probably  absorbed  in  the  great  Pylian  monarchy,  and 
upon  the  overthrow  of  the  latter  was  again  enabled 
to  recover  its  independence ;  but  whether  it  was  peo- 
pled by  Aetolian  conquerors  must  remain  undecided. 
From  this  time  Pisa  appears  as  the  head  of  a  cco- 
federacy  of  eight  states.  About  the  same  time  a 
change  of  population  took  place  in  Triphylia,  which 
had  hitherto  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Pylian  monarchy.  The  Minyae,  who  bad  been  ex- 
pelled from  Lacenia  by  the  conquering  Dorians,  took 
possession  of  Triphylia,  driving  out  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  coontry,  the  Paroreatae  and  Cau- 
cunes.  (Herod,  iv.  148.)  Hera  they  founded  a  state, 
consisting  of  six  cities,  and  were  sufficiently  strong 
to  maintain  their  independence  against  the  Messe> 
iiian  Dorians.  The  name  of  Triphylia  was  some- 
times derived  from  an  eponymons  Triphylns,  an  Ar- 
cadian chief  (Polyb.  iv.  77  ;  Patis.  x.  9.  §  5) ;  but 
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the  name  pdnts  to  the  ooantry  being  inbabitid  by 
three  different  tribes, — an  explanation  given  by  the 
ancients  themselves.  These  three  tribes,  Kcardiig 
to  Strabo,  were  the  Epeians,  the  Hinyae,  and  tbe 
Eleians.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  337.) 

The  territory  of  Elis  was  thus  divided  between  Ibg 
three  independent  states  of  Elis  Proper,  tJie  Pisatis, 
and  Triphylia.  How  long  this  state  of  things  lasted 
we  do  not  know ;  but  even  in  the  eighth  cdtaiy 
B.C.  the  Eleians  hsd  extended  tbor  domimcoB  as  ftt 
as  the  Neda,  bringing  under  their  mle  the  dues  of 
the  Pisatis  and  Triphylia.  During  the  historical 
period  we  read  only  erf'  Eloans  and  their  subjects  the 
Perioeci:  the  Cancones,  Piaatans,  and  Triphyllaia 
entirely  disappear  as  independent  races. 

The  celebration  of  the  festival  of  Zens  at  Olympit 
bad  originally  belonged  to  the  Pisatans,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  whose  city  Olympi*  was  situated.  Upon 
the  conquest  of  Pisa,  the  presidency  cf  the  festival 
passed  over  to  their  conquerors ;  but  the  Pisatam 
never  forgot  their  ancient  privilege,  and  made  msay 
attempts  to  recover  it      In  the  eighth  Olympiad, 
B.C  747,  they  succeeded  in  depriving  the  Elei^  of 
the  presidency  by  calUng  in  the  assistance  ti  Pheidon, 
tyrant  of  Argos,  in  coqjuDCtioD  with  whom  they  oek- 
bisted  the  f«rtivaL     But  almost  immediately  afler- 
wards  the  power  of  Pheidon  was  destroyed  by  the 
Spartans,  who  not  only  restored  to  the  Eleisns  the 
presidency,  bat  are  said  even  to  have  confirmed  them 
in   the   possession  of  the  Pisatis    and  Triphylia. 
(Paus.  vL  23.  §  2 ;  Strab.  viiL  p.  954,  seq. ;  HeiuL 
vL  127.)  In  the  Second  Messenian  War  the  Pisstsss 
and  Triphylians  revolted  from  Elis  and  as&isted  the 
Messenians,  while  the  Eleians  sided  with  the  Spar- 
tans.   In  this  war  the  Pisatans  were  commanded  by 
their  king  Pantaloon,  who'also  succeeded  in  mtkm, 
himself  master  of  Olympia  by  force,  during  the  S4lh 
Olympiad  (b.c.  644),  and  in  celebrating  the  gsnxs 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Eleians.  (Paus.  vi.  21.  §1, 
vi.  22.  §  2  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  362  ;  respecting  the  con- 
flicting statements  in  the  ancient  authorities  as  v 
this  period,  see  Grole,  HitL  of  Grttce,  vol. iL  pi iit.) 
The  conquest  of  the  Messenians  bj  the  Spartans  most 
also  have  been  attended  by  the  submission  of  the  Pi- 
satans to  their  former  masters.     In  the  48th  Olvin- 
piad  (B.C.  588)  the  Eleians,  atispecting  the  fidelity 
of  Damophoo,  the  son  of  Pantaleon,  invaded  the  Pi- 
satis, but  were  persuaded  by  Damo(^oo  to  retniii 
home  without  committing  any  farther  acts  of  h»- 
tility.      But  in  the  52Bd  Olympiad  (B.a  572), 
Pyrrhas,  who  had  succeeded  his  brother  Damopiioii 
in  the  sovereignty  of  Pisa,  invaded  EUs,  assisted  by 
the  Dyspontii  in  the  Pisatis,  and  by  the  Macistii  snd 
Scilluntii  in  Triphylia.     This  attempt  ended  in  llie 
ruin  of  these  towns,  which  were  razed  to  the  groowi 
by  the  Eleians.  (Pans,  vi  22.  §3,  seq.)  From  this 
tune  Pisa  disappears  from  history  ;  and  so  comply' 
was  its  destruction  that  the  bet  of  its  ever  baring 
existed  was  disputed  in  later  times.    (Strab.  viii. 
p.  356.)     After  the  destruction  of  these  cities  " 
read  of  no  ftirther  attempt  at  revolt  till  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War.   The  Eleians  now  enjoyed  a 
long  period  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

The  Eleians  remained  faithful  allies  of  Sparta  is 
the  Peloponnesian  War  down  to  the  pc»«  of  ''"^'^ 
B.  c.  421 ;  but  in  this  year  a  serious  quarrel  »n« 
between  them.  It  was  a  settled  policy  of  ti"  ^l"' 
tans  to  prevent  the  growth  of  any  power  in  Hclopun- 
nesus,  which  might  prove  formidable  to  thenw'"*' 
and  accordingly  they  were  always  itady  to  ""PPf* 
the  independence  of  the  amaller  states  in  the  pfnin- 
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•olat  agidnt  &e  giwtnr.  Acoordiogly,  when  Le- 
pmun  in  Triphf  Ua  rerolted  from  the  Eleiaix  and 
omred  tin  ain^taiKC  of  the  Spartans,  the  latter  not 
onljr  rengniied  iU  independence,  but  sent  an  aimed 
force  to  protect  it.  The  Kleians  in  eonaeqnenoe  re- 
noonoed  the  alliance  of  Sparta,  and  fomMd  a  new 
league  with  Ar|^,  Corinth,  and  Mantineia.  (Thoc. 
V.  31.)  The  following  year  (b.c.420)  was  the 
period  for  the  celebratioa  of  the  (M^mpie  latiral ; 
and  the  Ekiani,  onder  the  ]a«text  that  the  Spartans 
bad  sent  eome  additiooal  troops  to  Leprenm  after  the 
proelaniation  of  the  Sacred  Truce,  fined  the  Spartans 
2000  minae,  and,  upon  their  refusing  to  paj  the  fine, 
exdoded  them  from  the  festiraL  (Thnc  t.  49, 50.) 
The  Eleians  fbnght  with  the  other  allies  against  the 
Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Hantineia  (b.  o.  418);  and 
though  the  rictoty  of  the  Spartans  broke  up  this 
league,  the  ill-feeling  between  Elis  and  Sparta  still 
continued.  Acoordingljr,  when  the  fall  cf  Athens 
gave  the  Spartans  the  undispsted  supremacj  of 
Greece,  thej  resolved  to  take  vengeance  upon  the 
Eleians.  They  required  them  to  renounce  their 
■nthority  over  their  dependent  towns,  and  to  pay  up 
the  arrears  due  from  them  as  Spartan  alUes  for 
carrying  on  the  war  against  Athens.  Upon  their 
refusal  to  comply  with  these  demands,  king  Agis  in- 
vaded their  territory  (b.  a  402).  The  war  histed 
nearly  three  years;  and  the  Eleians  were  at  length 
cranpelled  to  purchase  peace  by  relinquishing  their 
aotfaority  not  only  over  the  Triphylian  towns,  but  also 
over  Lawn,  which  was  claimed  by  the  Arcadians,  and 
over  the  other  towns  of  the  billy  district  of  Acroreia 
(b.  c  400).  They  also  had  to  surrender  their  har- 
bour of  Cyllene  with  their  ships  of  war.  (Xeu.  BM 
in.  2.  §§  21—30;  Died.  xiv.  34;  Pans.  iii.  8.  §  3, 
•eq.)  By  this  treaty  the  Eleians  were  in  reality 
stripped  of  all  their  political  power;  and  the  Pisataos 
availed  themselves  cf  tlieu-  weakness  to  beg  the  La- 
cedaemomans  to  grant  to  them  the  management  of  the 
Olympic  festival ;  but  as  they  ware  now  only  villagers, 
and  would  probably  have  been  unable  to  conduct 
the  festival  with  becoming  Splendour,  the  Spartans 
refused  their  request,  and  left  the  preaidency  in  the 
bands  of  the  Eleians.     (Xen.  HeU.  iiL  3.  §  30.) 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (b.  o.  371),  by 
which  the'  Spartan  power  had  been  destroyed,  the 
Eleians  attempted  to  regain  their  supremacy  over 
the  Triphylian  towns;  but  the  huter,  pleading  their 
Arcadian  origin,  aought  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Arcadian  confederacy,  which  bad  been  recently  or- 
ganised by  Epaminoodas.  ?  The  Arcadians  complied 
with  their  request  (b.  c.  368),  much  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Eleians,  who  became  in  consequence 
Iritter  enemies  of  the  Arcadians.  (Xen.  Heli  vL  5. 
§  2,  viL  l.§  26.)  In  order  to  recover  their  lost  do- 
minions the  Ekuans  entered  into  alliance  with  the 
Spartans,  who  were  equally  anxious  to  gain  poeees- 
■ioBofMesaenia.  In  B.  c.  366  hostilities  commenced 
between  the  Eleians  and  Arcadians.  The  Eleians 
■eiied  by  force  Lasion  and  the  other  towns  in  the 
Acroreia,  which  also  formed  part  cf  the  Arcadian 
confederacy,  and  of  which  they  themadves  bad  been 
deprived  by  the  ^>artans  in  b.  c.  400,  as  already  re- 
laMd.  But  the  Arcadians  not  only  recovered  these 
towns  ahncat  immediately  afterwards,  but  established 
a  garrison  on  the  hill  <k  Cranion  at  Olympia,  and 
advancing  agunst  the  town  of  Elis,  which  was  unfor- 
tified, nearly  made  theinselvea  masters  of  the  pUce. 
The  democratical  party  m  the  city  rose  against  the 
nUng  oUgarchy,  and  seised  the  acropolis:  but  they 
«cre  orefcome,  and  fled  ban  tbt  city.     Therenpoo, 
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assisted  by  the  Arcadians,  they  seized  Pylns,  a  place 
on  the  Pmeius,  at  the  distance  of  about  9  miles  from 
EUs,  and  there  established  themselves  with  a  view  of 
carrying  on  hostilities  against  the  inling  party  in 
thecity.  (Xen.  Hell.  viL 4.  13—18;  Diod.  xv.  77.) 
In  the  following  year  (b.c.  365)  the  Arcadiang 
again  invaded  Elis,  and  being  attacked  by  the 
Eleuins  between  their  city  and  Cyllene..  gamed  a  vic- 
tory over  them.  The  Eleians,  in  diktiesb,  applied  to 
the  Spartans,  who  created  a  diversion  in  their  fsvour 
by  invading  the  sonth-weetem  part  of  Arcadia.  The 
Arcadians  in  Elis  now  returned  home  in  order  to 
defend  their  own  country;  whereupon  the  Eleians  re- 
covered Pylus,  and  put  to  death  ail  of  the  demo- 
cratical party  whom  they  found  there.  (Xen.  BeU.  vi. 
4.  §§  19 — 26.)  In  the  next  year  (b.  c.  364)  the 
104  th  celebration  of  the  Olympic  festival  occurred. 
The  Arcadians,  who  bad  now  expelled  the  Spart(uis 
from  their  country,  and  who  had  meantime  retained 
their  garrison  at  Olympia,  resolved  to  restore  the 
presidency  of  the  feitival  to  the  Pisatans,  and  to 
celebrate  it  in  conjimction  with  the  latter.  The 
Eleiana,  however,  did  not  tamely  submit  to  this  ex- 
clusion, and,  while  the  games  were  going  on,  marched 
with  an  armed  force  into  the  consecrated  ground. 
Here  a  battle  was  fought;  and  though  the  Eleians 
showed  great  bravery,  they  were  finally  driven  back 
by  the  Arcadians.  The  Kleians  subsequently  took 
revenge  by  striking  out  of  the  register  this  Olympiad, 
as  well  as  the  8th  and  34th,  as  not  entitled  to  be 
reganled  as  Olympiads.  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  4.  §§  28 — 
32 ;  Diod.  xv.  78.)  The  Arcadians  now  seized  the 
treasures  in  the  temples  at  Olympia;  but  this  act  of 
sacrilege  was  received  with  so  much  reprobation  by 
several  of  the  Arcadian  towns,  and  especially  by 
Mantineia,  tliat  the  Arcadian  assembly  not  only  de- 
nounced the  crime,  but  even  concluded  a  peace  with 
the  Eleians,  and  restored  to  them  Olympia  and  the 
preddsncy  of  the  featival  (b.  c.  362).  (Xen.  HeU. 
vii.  4.  §§  S3,  34.) 

Pausanias  relates  that  when  Philip,  the  father  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  obtained  the  supniiury  in 
Greece,  the  Eleians,  who  had  sufiered  much  from 
citil  dissensions,  joined  the  MaccJonian  alliance,  but 
at  the  same  time  would  not  fight  agauist  the  Athe- 
nians and  Thebana  at  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  they  re- 
nounced the  Macedonian  alliance,  and  fought  along 
with  the  other  Greeks  against  Antipater,  in  the  La- 
mian  War.  (Paus.  v.  4.  §  9.)  In  b.  c.  312  Tele- 
sp|]orus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Antigonus,  seized 
Elis  and  fortified  the  citadel,  with  the  view  of  esta- 
blishing an  independent  principality  in  the  Pelopon- 
neans;  but  the  town  was  shortly  afterwards  recovered 
by  Ptolemaeus,  the  principal  general  of  Antigonna 
in  Greece,  who  razed  the  new  fortifications.  (Diod. 
lix.  87.) 

The  Eleians  subsequently  formed  a  cloee  alliance 
with  their  kinsmen  the  Aetolians,  and  became  mem- 
ben  of  the  Aetolic  League,  of  which  they  were  the 
finnest  supportere  in  the  Pdoponnesus.  They  always 
steadily  refused  to  renounce  this  alliance  and  join 
the  Achaeana,  and  their  country  was  in  consequence 
frequently  ravaged  by  the  Utter.  (Polyb.  iv.  5, 9, 59, 
seq.)  The  Triphyliuis,  who  exhibit  throughout  their 
entire  histoiy  a  rooted  repugnance  to  the  Eleian  su- 
premacy, jnned  the  Achaews  as  a  matter  of  course, 
(Comp.  Liv,  xxziii.  34.)  The  Eleians  are  not  men- 
tioDed  in  the  final  war  between  the  Kunians  and  the 
Aclmeon  League;  but  after  the  capture  of  Corinth, 
their  country,  together  with  the  rest  of  Peloponnesos, 
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becsme  lubject  to  Rome.  The  Olji&pic  gimes,  how- 
ever, stiU  Hcored  to  the  Eleiaos  a  measure  of  pros- 
perity; and,  in  coiueqaence  of  them,  the  emperor 
Jnlian  exempted  the  whole  country  froin  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes.  (Jolian,  Ep.  35.)  In  A.  d.  394  the 
festival  was  abolished  by  Theodosins,  and  two  years 
afterwardi  the  country  waa  laid  waste  with  fire  and 
(word  by  Alaric 

In  the  middle  agn  Elis  a^rain  beeanM  a  eonntry  of 
tome  importance.  The  French  knights  at  Patrat  in- 
vaded the  valley  of  the  Penei  as,  where  they  established 
themselTcs  with  hardly  any  resistance.  Like  Oxylus 
and  his  Aetolian  followers,  VTilliam  of  Champlitto 
took  ap  his  residence  at  Andrabida,  in  a  fertile 
district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneins.  Gottfried 
of  Villebatdoain  built  Glaraua,  which  became  the 
most  important  sea-port  npon  tlie  western  coast  of 
Greece;,  under  his  successors  Cattro  Tomae  was 
boilt  as  the  citadel  of  Glartiaa.  Gattiini  and 
&aii<aiit^  were  also  founded  about  the  same  period. 
Elis  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ve. 
netians,  under  whom  it  continued  to  flonrish,  and 
who  gave  to  the  western  province  of  the  ilona  the 
name  uf  Belvedere,  from  the  citadel  of  Elis.  It  was 
owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  plain  of  the  Peneius  that 
the  Venetians  called  the  province  of  Belvedere  the 
milk-cow  of  the  Morea.  But  the  country  has  now 
lost  all  its  former  prosperity.  Pi/rgot  is  the  only 
pbtoe  of  any  importance;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
maUria,  tlie  coast  is  becoming  almost  uninhabited. 
(Coitios,  Pelopomtetot,  vol.  ii.  p.  16,  s«q.) 

III.  The  Citt  or  Elis. 

The  position  of  the  city  of  Elis  was  the  best  that 
could  have  been  chosen  for  the  capital  of  the  coontry . 
•Tnst  before  the  Peneins  emerges  from  the  hills  into 
the  plain,  the  valley  of  the  river  is  contracted  on  the 
south  by  a  projecting  hill  of  a  peaked  form,  and 
nearly  500  feet  in  height.  This  hill  was  the  acro- 
polis of  Elis,  and  commanded  as  well  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Peneius  as  the  open  plain  beyond.  It 
is  now  called  Kalotkopi,  whidi  the  Venetians  trans- 
lated into  Belvedere.  The  ancient  city  hiy  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  extended  across  the  river,  as 
Strabo  says  that  the  Peneius  flowed  through  the  city 
(vili.  p.  337);  bnt  since  no  remains  are  now  found 
on  the  right  or  northern  bank,  it  is  probable  that  all 
the  public  buildings  were  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  more  especially  as  Paosanias  does  not  make 
any  allusion  to  the  river  in  his  description  of  the 
city.  On  the  sito  of  the  ancient  city  there  are  two 
or  three  small  vilb^es,  which  bear  the  commco  name 
of  PalevpoU. 

Elis  is  mentioned  as  a  town  of  the  Epeii  by  Homer 
(IL  ii.  615);  but  in  the  earliest  times  the  two  chief 
towns  in  the  country  appear  to  liave  been  Epbyra, 
the  residence  of  Angelas,  in  the  interior,  and  Bo- 
prasimn  on  the  coast.  Some  writers  suppose  that 
EpTiyra  was  the  more  ancient  name  of  Elis,  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  difierent  place,  situated  upon 
the  Ladon.  [Buprabium  ;  Ephyra.]  Elis  first 
became  a  place  of  importance  upon  the  invasion  of 
Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians.  Oxylus  and  his  Ae- 
tolian followers  appear  to  have  settled  on  the  height 
of  Kahakopi  as  the  spot  best  adapted  fur  ruling  the 
country.  From  this  time  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
kings,  and  of  the  aristocratical  families  who  governed 
the  country  after  the  abolition  of  royalty.  Elis  was 
the  only  fortified  town  in  the  country;  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants  dwelt  in  imwalled  villages,  paying 
cbedience  to  the  ruling  class  at  Elis. 


ELIS. 
Soon  after  the  Persian  wars  the  ezehi^re  pmi- 
leges  of  the  aristocratical  fiunilies  in  Elb  vne 
abolished,  alid  a  democratical  government  established. 
Along  with  this  revulntion  a  gnat  change  took  place 
in  the  city  of  Elis.  The  city  appears  to  hare  been 
originally  confined  to  the  acropolis;  bnt  the  inla- 
bitants  of  many  separate  townships,  eight  acrordiBg 
to  Strabo,  now  removed  to  the  capital,  and  boih 
round  the  acropolis  a  new  city,  which  they  left  no- 
defonded  by  walls,  relying  upon  the  sanctity  of  their 
country.  (Diod.  li.  54 :  ^rab.  viii  p.  336 :  Xta. 
IJeU.  iii.  2.  §  27.)  At  the  sanie  time  the  Kleian 
were  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  local  tribes; 
or  if  the  Utter  existed  before,  they  now  anjoired  for 
the  first  time  political  rights.  The  Hellanodicae,  or 
presidents  of  the  Olympic  games,  who  had  fomMilT 
been  taken  from  the  aristocratical  families,  were  now 
ai^nted,  by  lot,  one  from  each  of  the  local  tribes; 
and  the  fluctuating  number  of  the  Helianodicae  sbtma 
the  increase  and  decrease  from  time  to  time  of  Un 
Eleian  territoiy.  It  is  probable  that  each  of  tlie 
three  districts  into  which  Elis  was  divided, — Hidlaw 
Elis,  Pisatis,  and  Triphylia, — contained  four  trobes. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  fonifold  ancient  divi- 
sion of  UuUow  Elis,  and  with  the  twice  fuur  town- 
ships  in  the  Pisatis.  Pausau'as  in  his  account  of 
the  number  of  the  Helianodicae  says  that  there  were 
12  Helianodicae  in  OL  103,  which  was  immedialely 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,-when  the  Eleiana  reco- 
vered for  a  sliort  time  their  ancient  dominioiis.  but 
that  being  shortly  afterwards  deprived  of  Tripliylia 
bv  the  Arcadians,  the  number  of  their  tribes  n-as 
reduced  to  eight.  (Pans.  v.  9.  §§  5,  6 ;  fi>r  detxib 
see  K.  0.  MUlcr,  Die  Phgleu  fxm  Elit  tmd  Pita, 
in  JUeinuehe*  Mmeum,  for  1834,  pi  167,  seq.) 

When  Pausanias  viated  Elis,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  populous  and  splendid  cities  of  Greece.  At 
present  nothing  cS  it  remains  except  some  masses  uf 
tilo  and  mortar,  several  wrought  blocks  of  stone  and 
fragments  of  sculpture,  and  a  square  building  abuat 
20  feet  on  the  outside,  which  within  is  in  the  futai 
of  an  octagon  with  niches.  With  such  scanty  remains 
it  wonld  be  impossible  to  attempt  any  recoostruction 
of  the  city,  and  to  assign  to  particular  sites  the 
buildings  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (vi.  23^26). 

Strabo  says  (viii.  p.  337)  that  the  gymnasinra 
stood  on  tlie  side  of  the  river  Peneius;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  gymnasium  and  agora  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  the  space  between  the  river  and  the 
citadel.  The  gymnasium  was  a  vast  inclosure 
surrounded  by  a  wall  It  waa  by  far  the  largest 
gymnasium  in  Greece,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  all  tlie  athletae  m  the  Olympic  games  were 
obliged  to  imdergo  a  month's  previous  tnuning  in 
the  gymnasium  at  Elis.  The  incksnre  bore  the 
general  name  of  Xystus,  and  within  it  there  were 
special  places  destined  for  the  ruimers,  and  separated 
from  one  another  by  plane-trees.  The  gymnasiiun 
contained  three  subdivisions,  called  respectively 
Plethrium,  Tetragonom,  and  Ualoa-.  the  first  so 
called  from  its  dimensions,  the  second  from  its  sliape, 
and  the  third  from  the  softness  of  the  soil.  In  the 
Halco  was  the  senate-house  of  the  Eleians,  called 
Lalichium  from  the  name  of  its  foondeis:  it  was 
also  used  for  liteiaty  exhibitions. 

The  gymnasium  had  two  principal  entrances,  one 
leading  by  the  street  called  Slope  or  Silence  to  the 
baths,  and  the  other  above  the  cenotaph  oi  Achilles 
to  the  agoia  and  the  Hellanodieaenm.  The  agora 
was  also  called  the  hippodrome,  because  it  waa  used 
fortheezeroiseofhoiMB.  It  was  built  in  the  aocieat 
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style,  anJ,  iiutnd  of  being  sarroanded  by  an  nnin- 
temipted  series  of  stoae  or  colonnades,  its  stoae 
were  separated  from  one  another  by  streets.  The 
Boathem  stoa,  which  consisted  of  a  triple  row  of 
Doric  columns,  was  the  usual  resort  of  the  Hellano- 
dicae  during  the  day.  Towards  one  end  of  this  stoa 
to  the  left  was  the  Hellanodicaeon,  a  building  divided 
from  (he  agora  by  a  street,  which  was  the  official 
residence  of  the  Hellanodicae,  who  received  here  in- 
struction in  their  duties  for  ten  montlis  preceding 
the  festival.  There  was  another  stoa  in  the  agora 
called  the  Corcyraean  stoa,  because  it  bad  been  built 
oat  of  the  tenth  of  some  spoils  taken  from  the  Cor- 
cyraeans.  It  consisted  of  two  rows  of  Doric  coltmins, 
with  a  partition  wall  running  between  them:  one 
side  was  open  to  the  agora,  and  the  other  to  a  temple 
of  Aphrodite  Urania,  in  which  was  a  statue  of  the 
goddess  in  gold  and  ivoiy  by  Pheidias.  In  the  open 
part  of  the  agora  Pausanias  mentions  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Acacesius,  which  was  the  principal  temple  in 
Elis,  statues  of  Helios  and  Selene  (Sun  and  Moon), 
a  temple  of  the  Graces,  a  temple  of  Silenus,  and  the 
tomb  of  Oxylus.  On  the  way  to  the  theatre  was  the 
temple  of  Hades,  which  was  opened  only  once  in  the 
year. 

The  theatre  most  have  been  on  the  slope  of  the 
acropolis:  it  is  described  by  Pausanias  as  lying 
between  the  tgora  and  the  Menius,  which,  if  the 
Dsme  is  not  corrupt,  must  be  the  brook  flawing 
down  from  the  heights  behind  JPaledpoli.  Near  the 
theatre  was  a  temple  of  Dionysus,  containing  a  statue 
of  this  god  by  Praxiteles. 

On  the  acropolis  was  a  temple  of  Athena,  con- 
taining a  stattte  of  the  goddess  in  gold  and  ivory  by 
Pheidias.  On  the  summit  of  the  acropolis  are  the 
remains  of  a  castle,  in  the  walls  of  which  Cortius 
noticed  some  fr^ments  of  Doric  columns  which 
probably  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Athena. 

In  the  immediate  neighboiu:hood  of  Elis  was  Petra, 
where  the  tomb  of  the  pbiloeopher  Pyrrhon  was 
shown.     (Pans.  vi.  24.  §  5.) 

IV.  Towns  ra  Eus. 

1.  In  Hallow  Elis.  Upon  the  coast,  proceeding 
southwards  from  the  promontory  of  Araxus,  Hyr- 
MINE,  Cyllehe.  From  the  town  of  Eus,  a  road 
led  nortliwsrd  to  Dyme  in  Achaia  passing  by  Myr- 
TUSTIOM  (or  Myrsinus)  and  Bupbasium.  East  of 
Klu  and  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  Acroreia 
or  highlands  of  Elis  was  Pyix>s,  at  the  jimction  of 
the  Peneius  and  Ladon.  South  of  Pylue  on  tlie 
Laden  was  the  Homeric  Ephyra,  ailerwards  called 
Oenoe.  North  of  Pylos  in  the  mountainous  country 
on  the  borders  of  Achaia  was  Traimhab.  East  of 
Pylus  and  Ephyra,  in  the  Acroreia,  were  Labion, 
Ofus,  Trracstus  (or  Thraesttis),  Auuh,  Eufa- 
GiiJji,  Ofub. 

2.  In  Pisatis.  Upon  tlie  Sacred  Way  leading 
from  Elis  to  Olympia,  Letrini  and  Dysi'ontium. 
Upon  the  coast,  the  town  and  harbour  of  Phkia. 
On  the  road  across  the  mountains  from  Elis  to 
Olympia,  Aucsiarum,  Salmokb,  and  Heracusia  ; 
and  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  JIaroaha  (or 
Margalae)  and  Amfhidoli.  Olymfia  ky  on  the 
right  bonk  of  the  Alpheius,  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  cotmtry:  it  was  properly  not  a  town,  but  only  a 
collection  of  sacred  buildings.  A  little  to  the  east 
of  Olympia  was  Pisa,  and  ftu^er  east  Harpinna. 

3.  In  Triphylio.  Upon  the  road  along  the  coast, 
Epitauvii  (the  Homeric  Thryon),  Samicuu, 
Fybui.    a  loa-i  led  from  Olympia  to  Lepreum,  on 
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whirh  were  Pylos  and  Hacistos.  Lepreum  in 
the  southern  part  of  Triphylia  was  the  diief  town, 
of  the  district  Between  these  two  roods  was 
SciLLUS,  where  Xenophon  resided.  On  the  Alpheius 
to  the  east  of  Olympia  was  Purixa,  and  southwards 
in  the  interior  were  AEFY(aflerwards called  Epehim), 
Hypama,  Typakeak.  The  position  of  Bolax  and 
Styixaoium  is  imcertain. 

(Reepecting  the  topography  of  Elis,  see  Leake, 
Morm,  vol.  i.  p.  1,  seq.,  vol.  ii.  p.  165,  seq.,  Pdo- 
potmaiaca,  passim ;  Boblaye,  Hecherches,  &c  p.  1 17, 
seq.;  and  ei'pecially  Curtius,  Peloponattot,  vol.  ii. 
p.  I,  seq.,  from  whom  a  considerable  part  of  the  pre- 
ceding account  is  token.) 


cows  OF  Eua. 

ELISARI  ('EAurdpoi),  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  at  the  straits  of  the  Bed  Sea 
(^Bab-ei-Mandeb),  between  the  Cassaniti  on  the 
north,  and  the  Uomeritae  on  the  east  (vi.  7.  §  7). 
They  are  doubtless  identical  with  the  £l-Ati/r  tribe, 
a  district  of  Yemen,  described  by  Burchardt  as  "  tlie 
most  numerous  and  warUke  tribe  of  those  mountains, 
and  exercising  considerable  influence  over  all  their 
neighbours  (Notet  on  the  Bedomm,  (fc.  p.  245); 
and  Niebuhr  has  marked  on  his  map  of  Yemen 
"  a  town  or  village  still  named  Elasera,  on  the  hills 
above  SabbiaWNW."  (Forster,  .^roWo,  vol.  i.  p.  70, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  147,  148.)  [G.W.] 

ELISOK  ('EXiirui'),  a  tributary  of  the  Lupia 
{Lippe),  commonly  identified  with  the  Alme.  At 
its  confluence  with  the  Lupia,  the  Komans  bulll 
the  fort  Aliso.     (Dion  Cass  Uv.  33.)        [L.  S.] 

ELLASAB  ('EAAa<rdf>),  mentioned  only  in  Ge- 
nesis (xiv.  1)  as  the  conntiy  of  Arioch,  one  of  tlie 
kings  associated  with  Chedorbomer  in  bis  invasion 
of  Canaan.  Some  have  identified  it  with  the  JCluari 
of  Arabia,  others  with  Assyria,  under  the  name  El- 
Asur;  but  all  is  pure  conjectore.  [G.  W.j 

ELLEBKI.     [Velibori.] 

ELLEPOKUS.     [HE1XEPOBU8.] 

KLLOME'NUS  ('EAAo^fms)^  a  town  in  Leucas, 
mentioned  by  Thncydides,  is  supposed  by  Lenke  to 
be  represented  by  the  port  of  Klimino.  (Thnc  iii. 
94;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  23.) 

ELO'NE  ('HAoini),  a  town  of  Perrhaebia  in 
Thessaly,  mentioned  by  Homer  along  with  Orthe 
andOloosson,  afterwards  called  LEil(ONE(Acifuii^), 
according  to  Strabo.  The  same  writer  says  that  it 
was  in  ruins  in  his  time,  and  that  it  lay  at  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Olympus,  not  for  from  the  river  Eurotas, 
which  the  poet  culls  Titaresius.  Leake  places  it  at 
Seloi,  where  there  are  sud  to  be  some  ancient 
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ELLOPIA. 


TCmaiiu.  (Horn,  il  ii.  739,  U.  p.  440;  Stcph.  B- 
t.v.  'HAifcTj;  Leakey  Ifordker*  Grnet,  toL  iii- 
JL»45). 

ELLOTIA.    [BcBOBA.] 

ELORUS.    [Hiu^oEOs.] 

ELU'KO.     [Lacetami.] 

E'LUSA.    [Elu»ati».J 

ELUSATE8,  s  people  of  AqnitmU  who  were 
(obdned  B.  c  56  b^  P.  Cniutu,  a  lef;«tas  of  Caeear 
(B.  G.  iii.  27).  Pliny  (iv,  19)  enomermtea  them 
between  UwAosci  and  UwSotiatn.  [AcBOt.]  Tlmr 
chief  towA,  Eltua,  is  imntioned  in  the  Antonioe 
Itin.  on  a  road  from  Burdigsla  {Bord»a»tx)  to 
Narbo  {Narhoime).  It  is  called  Ciritat  Elosa, 
and  is  placed  12  M.  P.  after  Hatatio  Scittio,  whicli 
is  Sotiuin  (Sot).  From  Civitas  Elnsa  to  Civitas 
Anscins  (.iaek)  is  30  M.  P.  Clandianns  (m  Sufin. 
i.  137)  mentioas  Elnaa — 

"  Inradit  morDs  Elusaf,  notiiaiiia  dndom 
Tecta  petens." 

The  modem  town  of  Eame,  in  the  department  of 
Gert,  is  near  the  old  site,  which  is  called  Civitat,  a 
cqrmption  of  Ciritas.  Ammianns  (zt.  II),  if  his 
text  is  iif;ht,  places  Elnsa  in  Nubonensis,  vhicfa  it 
not  oorrect.  The  Notitia  of  tbe  Gallic  provinces 
makes  the  Civitas  Elosatiam  the  metropolis  of  No- 
Tempopolana.  [O.  L.] 

ELU'SIO,  a  city  of  Narbonensis,  which  the  Jero- 
salem  Itin.  pUues  on  the  road  from  Toloea(roa{(>ttte) 
to  Narbcmne.  It  is  20  M.  P.  from  Touloun  to 
EInsio,  snd  33  H.  P.  fiom  Elosio  to  Carcaso  (Car- 
cauoaae).  The  position  of  St.  Pierre  dEUcmne 
(E);liiiedeMontferranJ)seemstobethe5ite.     [G.L.] 

ELYCO'CI  (X\viraNcoi),  a  people  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  mentioned  only  bj  Ptolemy  (ii.  10),  who 
makes  Alba  Angosta  their  capital.  D'Anrille, 
Walckenaer,  and  others,  suppose  that  Ptolemy's 
Elycoci  is  a  cormption  of  Helrii ;  and  it  may  be 
some  argument  in  favonr  of  this  snppasltion  that 
both  people  had  a  upilal  Alba.  [Alba  Uelviorl'm.] 
But,  on  tbe  other  hand,  Ptolemy  places  the  Elycoci 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  Helvii  are 
on  the  west  side.  [G.  L.] 

E'LYMA.    [Eltki.] 

ELYMA.    [Elimiia.] 

ELYM  A'IS  (4  'EAv/uui,  Strab.  ztri.  p.  744 ;  Joseph. 
AtU.  xii.  13;  Steph.  B.  «.  r.:  in  0.  T.  Elah;  'EAt>- 
Itaia,  Stnb.  xL  p.  524:  Eth.  *EXvfuu>i,  Strab.  xi. 
pp.  622,524:  ivi.  p.  739;  Plol.  vi.  3.  §  3;  "EAo/u^ 
Toi,  Act  Apo$t  ii.  9; "EAb/wi,  Joeeph.  Ant.  I  7),  a 
province  Dsnally  considered  part  of  the  Iar|^r  district 
of  Snsiana;  bnt  it  is  difficult  to  define  its  limits,  as 
the  classical  writers  speak  of  it,  for  tbe  most  part, 
with  great  indistinctness.  Thus  from  Strabo  (xi.  p. 
524)  it  might  be  inferred,  that  he  considered  it  to 
extend  considerably  to  the  N.  and  qnite  op  to  tbe 
southern  boundary  of  Media  Magna;  while,  in  another 
place,  he  would  seem  to  consider  it  simply  as  one  of 
several  provinces  which  he  ennmemten  to  the  east- 
ward of  Babylonia  (xvi.  p  736).  The  most  distinct 
ttatement  which  that  geographer  makes,  is  where 
he  states  that  Elymais  joins  Susis  (the  province  of 
8n.siana),  while  the  conntiy  round  Mt.  Zagroe  and 
Media  Join  Elymais  (xvi.  p.  744).  According  to  this 
view,  Elymais  would  comprehend  the  rugged  moun- 
tain tract  formed  by  the  southern  spurs  of  Mt. 
Zagroe,  S.  of  Media  and  N.  of  Suaiana.  According 
to  Stepfaanns,  it  was  a  part  of  Assyria  m  the 
direction  and  near  the  Persian  province  of  Susis ; 
and  the  gacred  writers  appear  to  indicate  that  it 
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was  aometimes  snbject  to  Assyria  and  eometiiuea  to 
Babylonia  (/wuoA,  xxii.  6 ;  ExJL  xxiiL  24). 
Pliny,  en  tlie  other  hand,  extends  Elrmsis  to  tin 
shores  of  thePenian  gitlf(TL27,  s.31), — in  wfakh 
view  he  is  supported  by  the  Epitaimzer  of  SUmba 
(xi.  p.  148),  and  Ptolemy  (vi.  3.  §  3), — making 
its  northern  limit,  towuds  Sasiua,  the  rrnr 
Enlaens.  According  to  this,  Elymais  waM  con- 
piebend  tbe  eoontry  between  the  Enlaens,  theOniata 
(the  boundary  of  Pereis),  and  the  Persian  grdf.  It 
is  probable  tliat  the  character  of  the  people,  wbe 
were  for  the  most  pert  a  warlike  moimtaio  tribe,  at 
different  periods  of  their  history  possessing  a  widely 
diverse  extent  of  territory,  led  ancient  geojjiaplteia 
to  (lescribe  their  locality  with  so  litde  precision.  In 
its  widest  extent,  Elymais  is  said  to  have  had  tfam 
epsnfaiea  which  were  inclnded  in  it,  GaUana,  Ma^ 
sabatica,  and  Corbiada.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  745.)  la 
other  pbuxs,  the  Cossad,  Paraetacae,  uid  Uxii,  and 
the  district  of  Sittaeene  and  Apollaniatis,  are  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  people  or  land  ot 
Elynuus.  (Strab.  xvi.  ppL  732, 736, 739, 744.)  In 
tbe  Bible,  Etem  and  Media  are  constantly  in  c«o- 
nection,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  that  reaiote 
period  Elam  and  its  inhabitants  occupied  mncb  of 
the  country  which  in  the  later  and  classical  mpta 
was  assigned  to  Persia.  (/aa«aA,ixL2;  Jer.xxT.25.) 
It  is  not,  however,  possible  to  draw  from  the  notices 
in  Holy  Scripture  any  certain  geographical  in- 
ferences. It  would  seem  that  it  was  generally  heU 
that  Susis  and  Elymais,  though  adjoining,  were 
separate  territories,  though  the  exact  limits  cf  tha 
former,  also,  are  not  easily  to  be  ascertained.  Indeed, 
Strabo  (xi.  p.  524,  xvi.  p.  744)  speaks  of  wars 
between  them,  in  which  the  people  of  Elymais  weiv 
able  to  bring  into  the  field  as  many  as  13,000 
cavalry.  In  the  notice  of  Persian  nations  in  Ezra, 
the  people  of  Sosa  and  Elam  are  separately  enu- 
merated (iv.  9);  though,  in  Daniel,  the  metro- 
polis of  Snsiana,  is  placed  in  Elam  (viiL  2).  The 
government  of  the  country  was  from  very  early 
times  under  independent  kings,  probably  robbor 
chieftains ;  of  these,  two  are  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  Bible;  Chedarla«ner,  the  contemporaiy  with 
Abraham,  in  Genesis  (xiv.  1),  and  Arioch,  daring 
tbe  rule  of  NebncJiodonoeor,  in  Judith  (i.  6).  Strabo 
bean  testimony  to  the  fiurt  that  the  Elymaei  akoe 
vrere  never  snbdued  by  the  Parthian  kings,  but  were 
able  even  to  exact  a  yearly  tribute  from  them  (ii. 
p.  722).  With  regard  to  die  name  of  this  province 
there  can  be  no  doabt  that  it  is  derived  finxn  the 
Hebrew  Elam,  while  its  population  an  constdered  to 
be  Semitic,  Elam  being  one  of  the  sons  of  Shem  (  Gen. 
X.  92).  Yet,  from  the  position  of  the  district,  then 
was  probably  a  large  intermixture  of  an  lodo-Ger- 
manic  element  (See  comparison  of  EUm  with  tbe 
Pehlvi  Aiijama  by  Miiller,  Jour.  Atiat.  voL  viL 
p.  299.)  The  character  of  the  people,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Bible,  is  in  accutdance  irith  the  notice* 
of  the  classical  writers.  Like  the  Persians  of  later 
times,  and  their  neighbonrs  the  Coseaei,  they  seem 
principally  to  have  used  the  bow  and  arrow.  (Itaiai, 
xxH.  6 ;  Jer,  xlix.  35  ;  Appian,  Sgr.  32 ;  Stnb.  xvfL 
p.  744 ;  Liv.  xxiT.  48,  xxxvii.  40.)  There  was,  how. 
ever,  besides,  a  considerable  settled  population,  who 
cultivated  the  plun-country.  It  has  been  nsnal  to 
describe  sevetal  towns,  as  Seleaceia,  Soloce,  Soeirate, 
Badaca,  and  Elymais,  and  the  rivers  Eulaeus,  Uedy- 
phon  or  Hedypnus,  and  Copratcs,  a&  belonging  to 
Elymais.  As,  however,  they  belong  with  equal 
jtistice  to  tbe  hunger  and  better  known  province  d 
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Snsiana,  &tj  m  so  conndered  in  the  proent  work. 
[Sl'siaha.] 

2.  A  district  of  Medim  Magna,  sitoated,  according 
to  Ptolemy  (n.  2.  §  6),  to  tlie  N.  of  the  regiuo  which 
he  calln  Chomnithraie.  PoljUiu  places  a  tribe, 
whom  he  calls  Eljmao,  in  the  moontain  i^on  to 
the  N.  of  Media  (t.  44).  It  is  not  dear  where  it 
was  sitnated,  and,  as  most  of  the  authorities  nsoalljr 
refarei  to  (as  Sttab.  xi.  p.  624,  it.  p.  732)  apply 
as  well  to  the  mote  important  Elymais  of  Snsiana, 
wa  think  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  was 
another  Elymais  in  the  position  relative  to  Media 
which  Ptolemy  and  Polybius  seem  to  hare  imagined. 
It  is,  however,  possible,  that  some  of  the  people  of 
the  Susianian  province  may,  at  some  period,  have 
migrated  to  the  north,  or  that  that  province  may 
itself  have  been  sometimes  carelessly  included  within 
the  varying  boondaries  of  the  greater  country. 
Media.  ^  [V.] 

EXYMI  ("EAofuM :  the  form  'EXv/uu  and  Uelymi 
appears  to  be  incorrect),  a  people  in  the  extreme  W. 
ef  Sicily,  who  are  reckoned  among  the  native  tribes 
of  the  island,  but  distinct  from  the  Sicelians  and 
Sicanians.  (Scyl.  p.  4;  Thuc.  vi.  2.)  The  general 
opinion  of  the  Greeks  derived  them  Grom  a  Trojan 
origin :  this  is  distinctly  stated  by  Thncydides  (t  c.) ; 
and  tlie  history  of  their  arrival  *oi  the  foundation  of 
their  two  cities,  Eryxand  Egesta,  is  circumstantially 
related  by  Dionysins  (i.  52).  In  all  the  legends  con- 
cerning them  th«r  eponymous  hero  Elyraus  is  a 
Trojan,  and  appears  in  close  connection  with  Aeneas 
and  Ae^testns  or  Acestes.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  608.)  This 
notion  of  their  Trojan  descent  may  probably  be  mi- 
demtood,  as  in  many  other  cases,  as  pointing  to  a 
Pelasgic  extisction.  A  wholly  different  tradition 
was,  however,  preserved  by  Hellajiicos,  who  repre- 
eentad  the  Elymi  as  having  been  driven  from  the 
S.  of  Italy  by  the  Oenotrians,  previous  to  the  similar 
migration  of  tha  Sicnii.  (Uellan.  ap.  DUm$t.  i.  22.) 
S  ykx  also,  though  he  enumerates  the  Elymi  among 
the  barbarian  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  seems  to  reckon 
them  distinct  from  the  Trojans.  (ScyL  p.  4.  §  13.) 
They  appear  to  have  maintained  constant  friendly 
relations  with  the  neighbouring  Phoenician  settle- 
ments of  Motya,  Solus,  and  Panormus,  and  ai«  men- 
tiooed  at  an  early  period  as  co-operating  ,with  that 
people  in  expelling  the  Cnidians,  who  bad  attempted 
to  form  a  settlement  in  Sicily  itself,  previous  to  their 
establishment  at  Lipara.  (Thuc  I.  c;  Pans.  x.  11. 
§  3.)  No  mention  of  them  occnrs  in  later  times  as 
a  separate  people:  their  two  cities  Eryx  and  Egesta 
had  become  to  a  great  extent  Hellenised,  and  assumed 
the  poaitioD  of  independent  political  bodies. 

The  existence  of  a  ct^  of  the  name  of  Elyma  rests 
wholly  on  the  authority  of  a  passage  of  Oionysius 
(i.  52),  in  which  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  true 
reading  should  be  'Epwco,  as  suggested  by  Sylbnrg 
and  Cluver.  (Sylburg.  ad  loe.;  Clnver,  ShiL  p. 
244.)  [E.H.B.] 

ELY'HIA  CSAvfifa),  a  town  in  Arcadia,  near 
the  ibouDdaries  of  Mantincaa  and  Orchomenns,  pro- 
bably sitnated  at  Levidki,  where  there  are  ancient 
lemains.  (Xen.  MeU.  vi.  5.  §  13;  Leake,  Pelopon- 
nenooo,  p.  229.) 

E'LYRUS  (*EAvpot :  Sth.  'Ekipios,  Steph.  B.), 
a  town  of  Crete,  which  Scyiaz  {Gtog.  Grate.  Uin. 
vol.  i.  p.  365,  ed.  Gail)  places  between  Cydonia  and 
Lissos.  It  liad  a  harbour,  SciA  (2vta,  Steph.  B.), 
sitnated  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island,  60  stadia  VV. 
of  Poedlassns.  (Stadiaim.)  Pausanias(x.  16.  §3) 
states  that  the  city  existed  in  his  time  in  the  uoun- 
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tains  of  Crete.  He  adds  that  he  had  seen  at  Delphi 
the  bronze  goat  which  the  Elyrians  had  dedicated, 
and  which  was  represented  in  the  act  of  giving  suclc 
to  PhyUcis  and  Phybuder,  children  of  Apollo  and 
the  nymph  Acacallis,  whose  love  had  been  won  by 
the  youthful  god  at  the  house  of  Casmanor  at  Tarrba. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Tlialetos  (Snid.  s.  v.),  who 
was  considered  as  the  inventor  of  the  Cretic  rhythm, 
the  national  paeans  and  songs,  with  many  of  the 
institutions  of  his  country.  (Strab.  x.  p.  480.) 
Elyms  appears  m  Uierocles'  Ust  d"  Cretan  cities,  then 
reduced  in  number  to  twenty-one.  Mr.  Pashley  ' 
(TVoeeia,  vol.  ii.  p.  105)  discovered  the  site  at  a 
Palaedhutron  near  Shodovim.  The  first  object 
that  presents  itself  is  a  building  consisting  of  a  series 
of  arches ;  next,  vestiges  of  walls,  especially  on  the 
M.  and  N£.  sides  of  the  ancient  city.  The  circuit  of 
these  must  originally  have  been  two  miles ;  at  a 
slight  elevation  above  are  other  walls,  as  of  an  acro- 
polis. Farther  on  are  some  massive  stones,  some 
pieces  of  an  entablature,  and  several  fragments  of 
the  shafts  of  columns,  all  that  now  remains  of  an 
ancient  temple.  Traces  of  the  wall  of  Suia,  which 
still  retains  its  ancient  name,  and  of  some  public 
buildings,  may  be  observed.  Several  tombs,  r«- 
semblinp;  those  of  HagUo-Kyrlco.  and  an  aqueduct, 
are  still  remaining.  (Capt  Graves,  AdminUji 
Chart,  in  Mus.  Clou.  AiUiq.  vol  it  p.  298.) 

The  coins  of  this  city  have  the  type  of  a  bee  upon 
Ihem.  (Pellarin,  Bee  da  Med.  vol.  iii.  p.  68; 
Hionnet,  SupplimaU,  vol.  iv.  p.  319.)      [£.  B.  J.] 


COIN  OF  ELYBDS. 

EMATHIA  CH^i'u),  a  district  which  the  Ho- 
meric poems  (//.  xiv.  226)  conple  with  Pieria  as 
lying  between  the  Hellenic  cities  of  Thessaly  and 
Paaonia  and  Thrace.  The  name  was  in  primitive 
times  assigned  to  the  original  seats  of  the  Temenid 
dynasty  of  Edeeea.  It  comprehended  that  beautiful 
region  beyoud  the  Haliacmon  and  on  the  £.  side  of 
the  Olympene  ridge,  which  is  protected  on  all  sides 
by  mountains  and  marehes,  at  a  secure  but  not  incon- 
venient distance  from  the  sea.  Emathia,  which  had 
received  the  g^ft  of  three  magnificent  positions  for 
cities  or  fortresses  in  Yirria,  Niai$ta,  and  VodhtaA, 
and  possessing  every  variety  of  elevation  and  aspect, 
— of  mountain,  *oud,  fertile  phun,  running  water, 
and  lake, — was  admhably  adapted  to  be  the  nur- 
sery of  the  monarchy  of  Macedonia. 

It  appears  from  Justin  (viL  1)  that  part  of  Ema- 
thia was  occupied  by  the  Briges,  who  were  expelled 
from  thence  by  the  Temenidae;  and  Herodotus  (viii. 
138),  in  stating  that  the  gardens  of  Midas,  their 
king,  were  situ^ed  at  the  foot  of  Moimt  Bermius, 
seems  to  show  that  their  position  was  nmnd  Beroea. 

Emathia,  in  later  times,  had  more  extensive  boun- 
daries than  those  which  Homer  understood;  and 
Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  §  39)  advanced  its  limits  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Axius.  Polybius  (xxiv.  8.  §  4) 
and  Livy  (xL  3),  who  is  his  transcriber  in  this  pbce, 
assert,  in  contradiction  to  the  notice  in  the  lUad, 
that  Emathia  wat  formerly  called  Paeraiia,  bat  this 
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may  Ix  reeandled  by  snpposing  that  prerionsly  it 
had  been  inhabited  by  thif  Paaooian  race, 

Enutliia  waa,  after  the  Roman  conqunt,  included 
in  the  tliird  m^on  of  Haoedooia,  and  contained 
the  following  dtiea:  —  Bkroea,  Citium,  Aboae, 
Edessa,  Ctbrhub,  AufortA,  Eubopus,  Ata- 
(.ASTA,  GoRTrmA,  and  Ioombkb.  (Leake,  North- 
em  Grteee,  vol.  iii.  pp.  442 — 447.)  [li.  B.  J.] 

EM'BATUM  (ri  'E^onw),  a  place  in  the  ler- 
ritocy  of  Erythnie,  mentioned  by  Theopompoa  in  the 
eighth  book  of  his  Bdimiea  (Stepb.  B.  (.v.)  It 
appean  from  Thucydides  (iil  29)  tkat  it  was  on 
tbe  cout.  [G.  L.] 

EMBO'LIMA  (;EiMKiiui,  Arrian,  ir.  28;  I'tol. 
Tii.  1.  §  &7,-  Ecbolinia,  Curt.  TiE  19.  §  I),  a  town 
apparently  in  Bactriana,  thoogh  oonaidered  by  Pto- 
l«ny  to  be  within  the  arbitniiy  diritdon  of  ancient 
India  which  be  calls  "  India  intra  Gangem."  It 
was.  according  to  him,  near  the  rirer  Indus.  It  was 
visited  by  Alexander  the  Great  after  the  rock  Aornos, 
near  which  it  stood.  It  must  therefore  have  been  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Indus,  perhaps  at  the  modem 
Ambar,  or  .^mi.  Tbe  uarratiTe  of  Cnrtios  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  its  position,  nor  indeed  with  any 
other  place  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  he  pUces 
Embolima  at  sixteen  marches  from  the  Indus.  It 
was  made  by  Alexander  a  magazine  for  the'tioops 
of  which  Cratenis  was  left  in  charge.  (Wllscn, 
Ariaaa,  p.  191.)  [V.] 

EMEKITA  AUGUSTA.  [AootJOTA Emkkita.] 

EMESA  or  EMlSSACE^vm:  Eth.  '£/win)r«i), 
a  city  of  Syria,  reckoned  by  Ptolemy  to  that  part 
of  the  district  of  Apamene,  on  the  right  or  eastern 
bank  of  tlie  Orontes  (v.  15.  §  19),  to  which  PUny 
assigns  a  desert  district  beyond  Palmyra  (v.  26). 
It  is  chiefly  celebrated  in  ancieat  tim«8  for  its  mag- 
nificent temple  of  the  Son ;  and  the  appointment  of 
its  young  priest  Bassianns,  otherwise  called  Elaga- 
bolus  or  Heliogahalns,  to  the  imperial  dignity,  in 
his  fourteenth  year,  by  the  Roman  legionaries  of 
Syria  (a.  o.  218;  DicL  of  Biogr.  i.  v.  Elagabalns). 
It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Emesa  that  Zenobia, 
qoeen  of  Palmyra,  was  defeated  by  the  emperor 
Anreliaa,  a.d.  272.  (Vopiiic.  Atard.  25.)  It  was 
originally  governed  by  independent  cbieiii,  of  whom 
the  names  of  Sampsiceramns  and  lamblichns  are 
preserved.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  753.)  It  was  mode  a 
colony  with  the  Jus  Italicom  by  Caracalhi  (Ulpian, 
<ip.  Dig.  50.  tit.  15.  s.  1),  and  afterwards  became 
the  capital  of  Phoenicia  Libanesia.  (Uierocl. ;  MoLU. 
xii.  p.  296,  ed.  Bonn.) 

There  are  still  extant  coins  of  Camcalla  and 
Elagabalus,  in  which  it  is  called  a  colony  and  a  | 
metropolis.  On  the  coins  of  Caracalla  it  is  called  a 
oolony,  and  on  those  of  Elagabalus  a  metropolis,  to 
which  dignity  it  was  no  doubt  elevated  by  the  latter 
emperor.  Tbe  annexed  coin  of  Caracalla  represents 
OD  the  lerense  the  temple  of  the  Son.    (Eckhel,  vol. 
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iil.  pi  Sll.)     The    present    name    of    Eoma    is 
Menu.  _  [G.  W.] 

EMIMS  ('Q^i^ii',  "Eii/iiimh),  the  very  ancient  is- 
habitants  of  Moab,  a  gigantic  race,  as  tbeir  name 
imports,  dispossessed  by  the  children  of  Lot  [Moab] 
(Zlent.  iL  10,  11),  having  been  then  lately  weak- 
ened, as  would  apfnar,  by  tbe  defeat  they  had  ex- 
perienced m  tbe  valley  of  Kiriathaim  (ran  Cfaedir- 
laomer  and  the  coniiMlsiate  kings,  as  recorded  in  Gt- 
neWf  (xiv.  5).  [G.W.] 

EMMA'US  CE/i/iooit).  1.  A  village  of  Jndaca 
mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (zziv.  I3X  distant  sixty 
furlongs  from  Jerusalem.  This  is  doobtleas  iden- 
tical with  tbe  X^puw  'A/i/ioovt  of  Joaepfaas,  which 
be  says  kwixti  rir  *ltpoaoKifunf  rraSimn  j{v- 
nuTo,  in  which  Vespasian  established  «  ooloay  of 
800  veterans.  (J3.  J.  vii.  6.  §  6.)  A  tiaditiai. 
originating  apparently  io  the  14th  centmy,  which 
has  fixed  its  site  at  the  village  of  El-KkabtAik, 
has  no  value  whatever,  and  the  distance  does  not 
cxHncide  (Robinson,  B.  S.  voL  iii.  pp.  65,  66).  A 
more  ancient  and  consistent  tradition,  which  still 
prevails  among  tbe  Greeks,  identifies  it  with  the 
▼ilh^;e  of  Kurifat-tl-Anub,  pc^huiy  called  Ab»- 
Goosh,  on  the  rood  between  Jerusalem  and  JaSs, 
about  1|  hour  from  the  ibrmer  city.  The  aathca- 
ticity  of  this  tradition  is  confirmed  by  the  existence 
at  the  present  day  of  a  native  village,  oa  the  nui 
between  Jerusalem  and  Kwigat-rl-A»ub,  named 
Colonia  or  KulomOj  obviously  deriving  its  name 
from  the  miUtary  colony  established  in  the  district 
of  Anmians  by  Vespasian.  It  is  still  celebrated  for 
its  waters,  as  it  wss  in  the  time  of  Julian,  who 
attempted  to  stop  tbe  fountain  on  account  of  the 
miraculous  virtues  imputed  to  it.  (The(^»hanea, 
cited  by  Reland,  PalaeiL  p.  759.)  It  is  often  coo- 
founded  with  the  ibUawisg,  ai  it  is,  indeed,  by 
Tbeophanes. 

2.  A  city  of  Palaestine,  about  eight  w  ten  miles 
fir.<m  the  former  (with  which  it  has  been  often  con- 
founded), still  retaining  its  ancient  name  almost 
unchanged,  being  now  called  Ammtrmt.  In  chsijc 
times  it  was  designated  Nicopolis,  in  commesnora- 
tion,  as  is  suggested,  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalon- 
(Wiilibald.  ap.  Reland,  pi  760.)  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  tbe  book  of  Maccabees,  and  by  Joaephns 
(cited  in  Reland,  pp.  428,  429,  758,  759X  and  is 
joined  with  Lydda  and  Thamna.  The  Itioeiarium 
Hierosolymitannm  places  it  22  Roman  miles  from 
Jerusalem;  and  SL  Jerome  accurately  states  its 
position,  "  ubi  indpinnt  montana  Judaeoe  coosur- 
gere"  (^CommaU.  m  DaimL  xii.);  but  both  he  and 
Ettsebius  erroneously  identify  this  city  nith  the 
village  mentioned  by  St.  Luke.  (^Epil^ph.  Ptailae, 
and  de  Loci$  Hebraicu,  ad  voc.  'E/ifioovi.)  Pliny 
(v.  14)  seems  to  make  ths  same  mistake,  when  ha 
writes  of  it  as  a  toporcfay — "  Fontibns  iniguam 
Emmaum,  Lyddam,  Joppicam," — a  chamcteristie 
certainly  more  descriptive  of  the  vilhge  of  St.  Lake 
than  of  the  city  Nicopolis,  whose  site  is  still  marked 
by  a  village  braring  the  same  name,  and  traces  of 
ancient  ruins,  on  the  right  hand,  or  north,  cf  the 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa,  in  the  immediats 
vicinity  of  Latrtti,  the  "  Cast^nm  boni  Latronis"  of 
the  Crusades. 

3.  ('A/ifuuiir.)  Tbe  name  given  by  Joeepbot 
(^Anf.  xviii.  2.  §  3,  A  J.  iv.  1.  §  2)  to  the  medi- 
cinal hot-springs  of  Tibe lias,  and  which  he  inter- 
prets to  mean  "  warm  baths,"  probably  identi^ing 
tbe  name  with  the  Hebrew  Hunmath;  which  ii>- 
dinea  Dr.  Bolsiisoo  to  legaid  the  andent  town  <f 
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EMODI  UONTES. 

B*ininat)i  of  the  tribe  o(  Naphtbali  {JoA.  ziz.  35) 
as  represented  in  these  hot  springs,  (fi.  Ru.  vol.  iiL 
p.  260.)      [TlBBBIAS.]  [G.  W.] 

EM(/DI  HONTES  (rtk  'HfwM  in,  SlnO).  xl 
p.  511,  XT.  pp.  698,  715;  Ptd.  tL  15;  rh  'H/Mtir 
ifos,  Diod.  ii.  35;  Dionys.  748,  1146;  ri  *H/wU, 
Ptot.  vi  16;  i  'RiuMt,  Stnb.  X7.  p.  689;  Arrian, 
J»d.  2;  Enatath.  ad  Dimg:  748;  Emodns,  Plin.  t. 
27;  Hemodea,  Mela,  i.  15.  §S,  iil  7.  §  6;  Emodon, 
Amm.  Marc  xxiii.  6.  §  64).  Althoo^b  the  expe- 
dition of  Alexander  the  Great  opened  oat  to  the 
Grecian  mind  only  that  part  of  the  cliain  of  the 
Simalaftth  which  is  neareat  the  eoontiy  of  tlie  five 
liTers  of  W.  India,  jet  it  is  to  this  epoch  tliat  we 
moiit  date  a  new  era  for  Asiatic  geof;mphjr.  The 
euterpriie  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  the  cam- 
paign of  Seleacna  Nicator,  tlie  long  residence  of 
Megasthenes  at  the  contt  of  Sandnoottns,  and  the 
znearchM  made  by  Patrodes,  the  general  of  So- 
leucus,  and  the  most  versdoDS  (fimirra  ^<vU\oyos) 
of  all  writen  concerning  India  (Stiab.  ii.  p.  70), 
aeein  to  have  thrown  great  light  upon  the  more  £. 
portions  of  the  peninsula.  From  this  time  there 
appear  in  the  Greek,  and  subsequently  in  tlie  Koman 
irriters,  views  more  or  less  generally  accnrate  on  the 
existence,  direction,  and  continuity  of  a  vast  range 
of  mountains  extending  over  the  entire  continent 
from  W.  to  £.  Dicaearchns,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle, 
has  the  merit  of  having  bem  the  fint  to  point  this 
out,  and  it  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  geography  of 
Eratosthenes.  In  both  authors,  more  than  300  years 
before  Pliny,  the  name  of  Imaos  is  met  with  under 
the  form  of  Imaon.  India  is  bordered  to  the  N.,  from 
Ariana  to  the  Eastern  Sea,  by  the  extremities  of 
Taorus,  to  which  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  give  the 
diiferent  names  of  Paropamisus,  Emodon,  Imaon,  and 
others,  while  the  Macedonians  call  them  Caucasus. 
(Eratostli.  ap.  Strd>.  xv.  p.  689;  comp.  ii.  p.  68, 
xi.  p.  490.)  The  idea  of  attaching  to  the  Taorus 
of  Asia  Minor  the  W.  eztremi^  of  the  Bimalt^/ah 
range  m  Hiadou-huk,  the  plateau  which  is  prolonged 
towards  the  volcano  of  Z>emawn<i,  and  extends  along 
the  S.  shore  of  the  Caspian,  is  not  strictly  correct. 
Bnt  Strabo  (xi.  p.  51 1),  in  a  passage  where  he  de- 
•cribes  the  chain  of  the  Taoms  on  tia  other  side  of 
the  Caspian,  illustrates  the  continuity  of  the  chain 
with  great  detail.  lo  proceeding  from  the  Hyrcanian 
sea  to  the  E.,  the  monntains  that  the  Greeks  call 
Taurus  are  always  on  the  right  hand,  as  far  as  the 
Indian  sea.  These  mountains  begin  in  Pamphylia 
and  Cilicia,  and,  receiving  difibrent  names,  are  un- 
interruptedly prolonged  to  the  E.  All  these  moun- 
tains beyond  the  Arii  have  recdved  from  the  Mace- 
donians the  name  of  Caucasus;  but  among  the 
barbarians  the  mountains  to  the  N.  are  called  Paro- 
pamistts,  the  Emodes  and  Imaoo  taking  difiisrent 
names  in  difierent  parts.  (Ccxnp.  Groskord,  ap. 
Le.)  It  is  remarkable  that  these  indigenons  de- 
nominations of  the  great  Himalayan  chain  were  so 
little  altered  by  the  Greeks,  that  in  our  time,  more 
than  8000  years  after  Eratoethanea,  we  are  enabled 
to  interpret  them  from  the  Sanscrit.  The  name  of 
Oimalaga,  applied  to  a  chain  of  mountains  limiting 
India  to  the  N.,  has  been  recognised  by  Haughton  in 
the  laws  of  Mann.  It  is  the  "  abode  "  (Mafa)  of 
"anow"  (Uma).  The  great  epic  poems  of  India, 
the  Rdrndi/ana  and  the  ifaidUtiirata,  speak  of 
IJimacmaiuiHimavat — "snowy,"" wintry."  Imaus 
is  derived  from  Himatat  (Bohlen,  Dot  AUe-Indicn, 
vuL  i.  p.  11),  an  etymology  of  which  Pliny  was 
aware,  who,  after  ipeakiog  of  the  Mqotea  Emodi, 
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adds,  "  quorum  ]aom<mtorinm  Imans  Tocatur,  ineo- 
Unun  lingni  nivosum  significanta"  (vL  17).  Tho 
Montes  Emodi  are  the  "golden  mountains "  (JU- 
nidriy—Mma,  " gold; "  airi, " monntam "—either 
because  of  the  supposituHi  that  then  wen  rick 
mines  of  gold,  as  in  the  other  extremity  of  Central 
Asia,  in  the  AUcU  and  Kmelkan,  or  in  allusion  to 
those  fires  of  the  setting  son  reflected  by  the  snows 
of  the  Himalayah  which  gild  its  highest  summits,  as 
described  m  The  Cloud  Messenger  of  KdUddta. 

As  it  appears,  therefore,  that,  accorduig  to  th« 
great  geographical  views  conodved  by  Eratoctbenes, 
and  elaborated  in  detail  from  better  and  more  niune- 
reus  materials  by  Marinns  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemy,  tha 
andents  believed  that  the  interior  of  Asia  was  tra- 
versed by  one  single  great  chain  cf  mountains  pro- 
longed from  the  E.  to  the  W.  in  the  paralld  of 
Rhodes,  it  only  remams  to  mark  off  that  portion  cf 
the  great  central  cordillera  to  which  th«r  applied 
the  name  of  Emodua  at  Emodi  Mantes,  they  may 
generally  be  described  as  formmg  that  portion  eS  the 
great  lateral  bnuich  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  ths 
coloesal  Hmalayan  range  (jtiyurron  Spot,  Agathem. 
ii.  9),  extending  along  NepaiU,  and  probably  as  fu 
as  Bhotan.  The  prolongation  was  occasionally  in- 
definitely made.  Thus  Dion3rsins  Periegetes  (ii.  62) 
describes  the  foot  of  the  Emodes  as  bathed  by  the 
foaming  waves  of  the  Eastern  Ocean.  Ptolemy  (vi 
16)  gives  the  name  of  Ottorocorras  {'Ornpoitdffiiu') 
to  the  E.  extremity  of  the  chain.  The  Greeks  pro- 
bably specially  applied  a  general  denomination  in  the 
systematic  geography  al  India.  The  Ottorocorras 
of  Ptolemy  is  the  l/ttara-Kuru  of  the  Vtcldt  and 
MaJuMdrata,  the  upper  or  hyperborean  regions  of 
Asia.  (Comp.  Cdebrooke,  Atiat  Semareh.  vol.  viii. 
p.  398.)  The  text  of  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6.  §  64> 
has  Opuro-Carra,  which  is  the  same  Mount  Kmrm, 
The  same  historian  describes  in  a  very  picturesque 
manner  one  of  those  Alpme  iiimis  ("  CoDtn  Orien- 
talem  plagam  in  orbis  spedem  coosertae  eelsorem 
aggerum  summitates  ambiunt  Seras;  a  Septentrione 
nivosae  solitudiiu  oohaerent,"  I.  e.)  which  are  so  often 
repeated  in  the  windings  of  the  mountains  of  E. 
Asia.  The  S.  spurs  of  this  chain  were  called  Bk-' 
PTBRHtis  (t4  B^rv^r  (!(wi,  Ptol.  vii.  2),  with  the 
sources  of  the  Doanas  {Irawaddg) ;  Dakassi  or 
Dahasii  Months  (ri  Ad/uurira  6pri,  Ptd.  I.  c), 
with  the  sources  of  the  Dorias;  and  Skmakthini 
MoHTSs  (r6  i^aretybp  ifos,  Ptol.  L  c),  fh>m 
which  the  riven  Sesas  and  Abpithba  take  thdr. 
rise.  (Humboldt,  Atie  CailraU,  vol.  L  pp.  140 
— 145;  Gosselin,  Giograpkie  da  Aneiau,  voL  iiL 
pp.  173,  188,  397,  S98;  Bitter,  Erdkmde,  vol.  it 
PL  185,  vol.  V.  p.  449.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EMPERE'SIUM  ('E^TcpAriar),  a  prxmiontorj 
mentioned  by  Dicaearchus  between  Anlis  and  Euripos. 
Leake  supposes  Emperesimn  to  have  been  the  name 
of  the  peninsula  of  Euboea  immediately  south  of 
Chalcis  and  the  StraiU.  (Dicaearch.  Stat  Graec. 
90;  Leake,  Northern  Grteee,  voL  ii.  p.  264,  seq.) 

EMPaRLA  (ri  'E^of><ia),wa8  st  fint  the  nsms 
of  a  niunber  of  seaport  towns,  Phoenician  and  Car- 
thaginian settlements,  on  the  shores  of  the  Lesser 
Syrtis;  afterwards  of  the  district  in  which  thoi* 
towns  lay.  (Pdyb.  i.  83.  §  6,  ui.  23.  §  3,  Ease. 
Leg.  18;  Appian,  Pmt.  73;  Liv.  xxix.  35,  xxxiv. 
62 :  see  further  Atbica,  p.  68,  b.,  and  Btza- 
CIUM.)  [P.  S.] 

EMPO'RLAE  (Liv.)  or  EMPOIUUM  {'Ziiwopias, 
Ptol.;  'Eiaoptuy,  Polyb.,  Strab.;  'tnT6inop,  Ptol.t 
Amfuriai),  an  andent  and  importuit  dtj  tt  Hia- 
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jaaia  Twncaoeosia,  OD  th*  anall  gnlf  (0.  e/Reiai) 
which  Ims  beknr  the  E.  extnmity  of  the  Pjreona, 
and  «t  the  mouth  of  the  riTcr  Clodiaaiu  {FUaia), 
which  formed  its  pott.  It*  ntostion  made  it  the 
natonl  Undiog-phwe  baa  Gaol;  and  as  nch  it 
wai  ooknind  at  an  early  period  bj  the  Phocaeans  of 
Hiiaalia.  Their  fint  cit:f  (aftarwaids  called  the 
Old  Town)  was  bailt  on  a  small  island,  whence  the; 
passed  over  to  the  mainland:  and  here  a  double  city 
grew  Dp, — the  Greek  town  oo  the  coast,  and  an 
Iberian  settlenMnt,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Indigetes,  on 
the  inland  side  of  the  other.  Jolios  Caesar  added  a 
bodj  cf  Boman  odonists  to  the  Greeks  and  Spaniards; 
and  the  phue  gradnally  coalesced  into  one  Roman 
city.  On  coins  it  is  styled  a  monicipinm.  (Ut.  xzi. 
60,61,  xrri.  19,  xrriiL  43,  xzxiv.  9;  Polyb.  iiL  76; 
Strab.  iiL  pp.  159,  1*0 ;  Mela,  iL  6;  Plin.  iiL  3.  s. 
4  ;  PtoL  ii.  5.  §  20;  Steph.  B.  a.  v.;  Seylax,  p.  1 ; 
Scymn.  Ch.  SOS;  SiL  Ital. iiL 369, xt.  176;  Floret, 
iled.  it  E$p.  ToL  ii.  pp.  409,  645,  niL  iiL  pi  66; 
Mionnet,ToLL  pp.40,  41,A>n>'-Tol-L  p.8S;  Ses- 
tini,  p.  139 ;  Nom.  Goth  ;  Eckbel,  toL  L  p.  49; 
XJkwt,  toL  iL  pt  1.  p.  423.)  [P-  S.] 


COnt   or  KMPOBIAB. 

EMPOmCUS  SINUS  {i  "ZiaopuAt  «itA*as),  a 
golf  oo  the  W.  coast  of  Uauretania  Tingitana,  be- 
tween the  towns  U  SaU  {SaU»)  and  Lixns  {El- 
Araiih).  It  derived  its  name  from  the  mercantile 
aettlements  of  the  Phoenicians.  Stnbo  says  that 
the  tides  were  here  so  great,  that  at  high  water  the 
ooontiy  was  oreiflowed  7  stadia  inland;  a  statement 
confirmed  by  the  great  swamps  which  now  carer 
the  district.  (Stnb.  xriL  pp.  825,  839;  PtoL  hr. 
I.)  [P.S.] 

E'HPULUH  {Av^)igtume),  a  small  town  of  La- 
tinm,  a  dependency  oi  Tibnr,  which  was  taken  in 
B.  c.  355  by  the  Boman  coosnls.  (Ut.  tIL  18.) 
This  is  the  only  mention  of  its  name,  and  we  have 
no  cine  to  its  position;  but  the  resemblance  of  name 
has  induced  Gell  and  Nibby  to  regard  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  town  visible  at  a  place  called  ylmpt- 
jflione  (about  5  miles  E.  of  Timli,  en  the  road  to 
SicUiano'),  as  those  of  Empnium.  Considerable 
portions  of  the  walls  remain,  constructed  of  polygonal 
blocks  of  tnfo — the  only  instance  of  the  employment 
of  that  material  in  this  style  of  construction ;  but 
they  an  not  of  a  massive  character,  and  are  inCer- 
mized  with  portions  of  reticulated  and  other  masonry, 
decidedly  of  the  Bwnan  period.  The  site  was  pro- 
bably Dssd  in  later  times  as  that  of  a  Boman  villa. 
(Gell,  Top.  of  Some,  pp.  199—201;  Nibby,  Dm- 
(orm,  ToLiL  pp.  10,  II.)  [E.U.B.] 

ENCUELANES  {'Erx.'Klmtt),  a  people  and 
town  of  niyricum,  situated  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake 
Lychnitia,  in  Dassaretia,  subdoed  by  Philip,  b.  c. 
216.     (Polyb.  v.  108.  §  8.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ENCUE'LEES  ('E^x^AHt).  *>>  IHynan  tribe, 
whom  the  ancient  geographer  Hecataeus  (/>.  66 — 
70,  ed.  Khinaen)  placed  to  the  S.  of  the  Taolantii. 
Seylax  (/r.  58)  has  fixed  their  position  N.  of  Epi- 
dainnus  and  the  Taulantii.  This  tribe  are  connected 
with  the  cycle  of  myths  concerning  Cadmus.  (Comp. 
Heiod.T.  61.)  [E.B.J.J 


ENGEDL 

BNDOIt  CkntAp,  LXX  :  'Mofim,  Je«ph., 

'HvWp,  'KnMp,  Easeb.),  a  village  in  Paleetine,  iit- 
funous  in  the  closing  scenes  of  tlw  life  of  Sanl  fat 
his  oonsnltatiao  of  the  sorceress,  on  the  eve  «f  the 
battle  of  Gilboa.  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  7,  &c)  It  is 
leckooed  to  the  half  tribe  of  Msnasweh,  on  this  sale 
Jordan  (Jotk.  xix.  1 1 ),  and  is  placed  by  Encebiu 
and  St.  Jerome  (Oaomost. «.  r.)  at  the  distanoe  of 
foor  miles  to  the  south  of  Hoont  Tabor.  It  was  a 
large  village  in  their  time,  and  still  exists  imdcr  tia 
same  name,  oo  the  ncrtbem  declivity  of  Little  13m- 
moo,  and  near  to  Nain, — another  maik  of  identifi- 
cation furnished  by  Ensebins.  (Bohinwon.  Bik.  Jta. 
voL  iu.  p.  235.)  [G.W.] 

E'NEA  ('Eyni).  Stnbo  (p.  553)  mentions  three 
places,  on  the  authority  of  Demetrius  of  Scepaia,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Scepsis  and  the  Aeaepns;  and 
these  places  are:  "Enea,  a  village  (k^^),  and 
Agyria  and  Alazia."  In  another  passage  Strabe  (pi 
602),  on  the  same  authority,  says :  **  On  the  right 
hand  of  the  Aaaepua,  between  Pohchne  and  Palae- 
scepsis,  is  the  Nea  Come  and  silver  mines;*  and 
again  he  says  that  "  Palaescepsis  is  distant  SO  stadia 
from  Aeneia,  and  30  from  the  Aeaepns.*  It  is  plasi 
that  Enea,  Nea,  and  Aeneia,  are  all  tlw  same  piece, 
and  tbereibre  there  is  some  error  in  Sttmbo's  text. 
Groskurd  {TnuuL  Strab.  vol.  ii.  pp.  480,  580, 
note)  takes  'EfM  to  be  the  trae  name  in  the  fint  of 
these  passages;  and  'Evca  (»*  AiKfla  to  be  the  tme 
name  in  the  second.  He  takes  Enea  to  be  the 
modem  £ne  or  fnuei,  near  the  junction  of  two 
branches  of  the  Memkn  Ciai  As  to  this  pnirt, 
see  Nea  and  NKAin>iiiA.  [G.  L.] 

ENEGLAIM  {'Z'aryaM.tifi,  LXX.;  'Ayt^Mflft, 
Ens^.),  a  dtf  of  Moab,  mentioned  only  in  Ezekiei 
(xlrii.  10);  placed  by  Eusebins  8  miles  south  of 
Areopolis  or  Ar  of  Moab  (OaoaiaX.  s.  r.),  but  doobu 
less  identical  with  the  Eglaim  of  Isaiah,  in  the  bar- 
den  of  Moab  (zT.  8).  St.  Jerome  (Coasasoat.  na 
fadb.  L  c)  says  that  it  was  at  the  oortbeni  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  month  of  the  Jordan, 
ss  indeed  the  passage  in  Eiekiel  impliee  that  it  was 
on  the  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea.  [G.  W.] 

ENGANNIM  {'Hyatnrd).  I.  A  city  situated  in 
that  part  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah  designated  "  the 
valley"  or  "the  pbun"  (Jotk.  xt.  34^  vhicfa 
bordered  on  the  great  plain  of  Philistia;  and  several 
of  the  cities  mentioned  in  immediate  coimcction  with 
it,  and  which  are  still  reprasented  by  villages  beario); 
the  same  name,  enable  us  to  place  it  in  the  neigh- 
boorfaood  of  the  valley  of  Ekdi. 

3.  Another  city  of  the  same  name  was  sitoated  in 
the  tribe  of  Ijsachar  (JoA.  xix.  31),  and  assigned 
to  tlie  Levites  (Jotk.  xxi.  29).  [G.  W.] 

ENGEDI  CAyKiiXvt,  al.  'EryaSSl,  al.  'Hn'OSi. 
LXX.;  'EryoJrf,  'tyyaSai,  'E.-YyaSi,  Joseph.;  'Ey- 
ydSSa,  Plol. :  £tk.  'KyyriUtm),  a  city  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judaea  (Jotk.  xv.  63),  giving  ita  name  to  a 
desert  tract  on  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea  (1  5ina. 
xxiv.  3).  Its  more  ancient  name  was  Uaxesoo-tamar, 
when  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Amorites.  (Gemu.  xiv. 
7 ;  2  Chron.  xx.  3.)  It  was  oelebrsted  in  old  times 
fur  its  vineyards  (CaaL  i.  14),  and  Pliny  reckoos  it 
se  ond  only  to  Jerusalem  for  its  fertility  and  pahn- 
groves  (v.  17).  It  is  misplaced  by  St.  Jerauie  st 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  (ConmaU.  is 
Ezek.  xlvii.  10),  and  stated  by  Josephus  to  be  300 
stadia  from  Jerusalem  (^AnL  ix.  1.  §  3).  It  gave 
its  name  to  one  of  the  fifteen  toparchies  cf  Jndaea 
(£.y.  V.  3).  It  took  its  name  —  "  Fountain  of  the 
wild  GoaU"  (still  callsd  'Aia-Jiiig)—inBi  a  oopon 
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spring  iacning  ont  of  the  limestone  rock  at  the  base 
of  an  aliiMet  perpendicular  clUT  800  or  1000  ieet 
high,  down  the  face  of  which  was  the  only  approach 
to  the  town,  bj  a  ligzag  path  cat  in  tho  roek.  The 
cit7  wag  aitaated  on  a  small  plain  between  the  foon- 
tain  and  the  sea,  and  some  mint  traces  of  buildings 
OU17  still  be  discovered.  Owing  to  the  enormous  de- 
pression of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  climate  of  this  spot, 
shut  in  on  all  sides  but  the  east  hj  rock}'  mountains, 
has  a  temperature  much  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  port  of  Palestine,  and  its  fruits  consequently 
ripen  three  weeks  or  a  month  before  those  of  the  hill 
coootry.  It  is  now  inhabited  only  by  a  ftw  Arabs, 
whose  deformed  and  stunted  growth  bears  witness  to 
the  rebuting  influence  of  this  almost  tropical  clunate. 
(Reland,  Palaeitina,  p.  763 ;  BobiusoD,  Bib.  Ru. 
vol.  ii.  p.  209,  &c.)  [G.  W.] 

ENGUIUM  or  ENGYUM CEryKoi-,  Diod.,Steph. 
B.,  Ey7iSBK,PInt.:£(A.'E77vri'ss,  Engttinus:  Gangi 
Veten),  a  city  in  the  interior  of  Sicily,  celebrated 
for  its  temple  of  the  Magna  Hater.  Diodoms  tells 
OS  that  it  was  originally  {bunded  by  a  colony  of 
Cretans,  the  surrivois  of  tho  expedition  of  Uiaos, 
who  were  after  the  Trojan  War  reinforced  by  a  fresh 
body  of  colonists  from  the  same  countiy  under 
Meriones.  (Diod.  rr.  79.)  The  same  tradition  is 
related  by  Platarch,  who  mentions  that  relics  of 
Meiiones  and  Ulysses  ifere  still  shown  there  in  con- 
firmation of  it.  (Pint  Mare.  20.)  But  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  not  in  historical  times  a  Greek  colony : 
DOT  is  any  mention  of  it  fbnnd  in  history  till  the  time 
of  Timoleon,  when  the  two  cities  of  Engyum  and 
Apollonia  were  subject  to  a  tyrant  named  Leptines, 
who  was  expelled  by  Timoleon,  and  the  cities  restored 
to  their  liberty.  (IHod.  xri  72.)  Daring  the  Second 
Pimic  War  Engynm  was  one  of  the  places  that  had 
zealously  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  was  in  consequence  threatened  with  severe 
punishment  by  Morcellus,  but  was  spared  by  bim  at 
the  intercession  of  Nicias,  one  of  its  principal  citizens. 
(Pint.  Mare.  20.)  No'  foither  mention  of  it  occnrs 
in  history:  it  appears  in  the  time  of  Cicero  as  a 
municipal  town,  and  is  found  also  in  the  lists  giren 
by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  of  the  cities  of  Sicily :  but 
from  this  time  all  trace  of  it  disappears.  (Cic  Verr. 
iii.  43 ;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  U ;  PtoL  iii.  4.  §  1 4.)  Plutarch 
tells  us  it  was  not  a  la>;ge  city,  bat  very  ancient  and 
celebrated  on  account  of  its  temple,  which  Cicero 
abo  calls  "  aogostiasimam  et  religiosissimum  fanam." 
Its  reputation  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Scipio  Africanns  had  presented  many 
offerings  to  it,  inclnding  bronze  armour  and  vases  of 
beautiful  workmanship,  all  of  which  were  carried  off 
by  the  rapacious  Verres.  (Cic  Terr.  iv.  44,  v.  72.) 
Cicero  calls  the  deity  to  whom  the  temple  was  dedi- 
cated "  Hater  Magna,"  and  distinctly  identifies  her 
with  the  Mater  Idaea :  Plutarch  and  Diodorus,  on 
the  contrary,  mention  the  goddesses  in  the  plural,  oi 
Bial  Marcos,  like  the  D«ie  Motres  of  the  Romans. 
It  is  probable  that  their  worship  was  of  Pehugian 
origin,  and  the  traditions  that  derived  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  from  Crete  evidently  point  to  the 
same  crainection. 

We  have  no  clue  to  the  precise  sitrution  of  Engyum : 
but  Cicero  mentions  it  in  conjunction  with  Aluntinm, 
Apollonia,  Cspitinm,  and  otber  cities  of  the  N£.  of 
Sicily;  and  the  sntyection  of  Apollonia  and  Engyum 
to  the  government  of  Leptines  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  two  places  were  not  very  ta  distant  from 
each  other.  Uence  the  snggestion  of  Cluverius,  who 
places  Engynm  at  Gangi  Veterc,  about  2  miles  S.  of 
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the  modem  town  of  Gangi,  and  near  tlie  sources  of 
the  /Vurae  Grande,  though  a  mere  conjecture,  is 
plansible  enough,  and  Las  accordingly  been  followed 
by  most  subsequent  writers.  The  elevat«d  situation 
of  this  place  would  correspond  with  the  strong 
position  assigned  it  by  Diodoms  (iv.  79);  and  Silius 
Italicos  (xiv.  249)  also  tells  ns  it  had  a  rocky  terri- 
tory. The  ruins  mentioned  by  Fazello  as  existing 
at  Gangi  Vetert,  are  however  not  ancient,  but  those 
of  the  oltl  town  of  the  name,  now  deserted.  (FazelL 
de  Rtb.  Sic  x.  2;  Amic  ad  loe.  p.  419;  Clnver. 
SieiL  p.  367.)  Ptolemy  indeed  seems  to  phu»  En- 
gyum in  the  more  southern  part  of  Sicily:  but' little 
dependeiKe  can  be  placed  on  his  data  for  the  towna 
of  the  interior.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ENI'PEUS,  a  river  of  the  Macedonian  Pieria,wbieh 
is  described  by  Livy  (xliv.  8)  as  descending  from  a 
valley  of  Olympus,  and  as  enclosed  between  high 
and  precipitous  banks,  containing  little  water  in 
snnuner,  but  full  of  quicksands  and  whirlpools  in 
wintry  weather.  In  B.  c.  169,  Perseus  placed  bis 
army  at  a  distance  of  S  M.  P.  from  Dium,  behind  % 
the  Enipeus,  and  occupied  the  line  of  the  river. 
The  description  of  the  historian,  and  its  distance  from 
Dium,  correspond  to  the  river  of  Litokhoro,  which 
has  its  origin  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  woody 
steeps  of  Olympus,  and  flows  in  a  wide  bed  between 
precipitous  bonks,  which  gradually  diminish  in 
height  to  the  sea.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
pp.406, 420.)  [E.B.J.] 

ENI'PEUS  CEi-lTfui,  sometimes  'Y.riatis,  Strab- 
vui.  p.  866;  Euatath.  ad  Od.  li.  328:  Fertaliti), 
one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Thessaly,  rises  in 
Mount  Othrys,  and  after  flowing  thnngb  the  plain 
of  Phat^Ius,  flows  into  the  Peneus.  Its  chief  tri  • 
butary  was  the  Apidanus,  which  rises  at  tlie  foot  of 
the  mountains  of  Phthia,  probably  at  the  springs  of 
Vrysid.  The  Apidanus  is  sometimes  represented  as 
the  principal  of  the  two  rivers,  and  its  name  given 
to  the  united  stream  flowing  into  the  Peneus.  He- 
rodotus relates  that  the  Apidanus  was  the  only  river 
in  Achaea,  of  which  the  waters  were  not  dnmk  np 
by  the  army  of  Xerxes.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  432,  eomp. 
viii.  p.  356 ;  Enrip.  Hec.  4S 1 ;  Herod,  vii.  1 96 ;  ApoU. 
lihod.  I  35.)  The  Enipens  is  a  rapid  river,  and  is 
therefore  called  by  Ovid  "  irreqnietus  Enipens" 
(_MeL  i.  579),  an  epithet  which,  as  Leake  remarks,  is 
more  correct  than  Lucan's  description  (vi.  374): — 

, ..."  it  gurgite  rapto 
Apidanus ;  nnnquamqae  ceiler,  nui  mtzttu,  Bnipetu." 

The  Cuarins  flowed  into  the  Enipeus  after  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Apidanus.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  320,  330.)  Respecting  the  river  god 
Enipeus,  see  Diet.  ofBiogr.  and  Myth.  $.  v. 

2.  A  river  of  Elis  in  the  Fisatis,  called  Bami- 
chius  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  flowed  into  the  Alpheius 
at  no  great  distance  from  its  month.  Near  the 
sources  of  this  river  stood  Salmone.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  356.)    [Salmonr.] 

ENISPE  ('EWffin)),  an  Arcadian  town  mentioned 
by  Homer,  in  the  Catalogue  of  Ships,  along  with 
IQiipe  and  Stratia.  It  was  impossible  even  in  anti- 
quity to  determine  the  position  of  these  towns,  and 
Pausanias  treats  as  absurd  the  opinion  of  thoee 
who  considered  them  to  be  islands  in  the  river  Ladon. 
(Ham.  /{.  ii.  606;  Strab.  viii.  p.  388;  Pans.  viii.  25. 

§12.) 

ENNA  or  HENNA  ('Evk.,  Stcph.  B.,  Pol., 
Diod.,  &C.,  but  in  Livy,  Cicero,  and  most  Latin 
authors  Ueksa  :  Eth.  Evfowi,  Ennensis  or  Uen- 
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wataa:  Cattro  Giotami),  an  aodent  ud  importut 
cit;  of  Sicily,  ntoaUd  as  nearlj  u  possible  in  the 
centre  of  the  island;  wbsooe  Cicero  calls  it  "  medi- 
tenanea  mazime''  (  Verr.  iii.  83),  and  tells  as  that 
it  was  Trithin  a  day's  journey  of  the  nearest  paint  on 
all  the  three  coasts.  Henoe  the  sacred  grore  of 
I'roserpine,  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  wss  often 
called  the  "  nmbilicns  Siciliae."  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  48 ; 
CalUm.  H.  w  Cer.  IS.)  The  peculiar  situation  of 
Kona  is  described  by  seTetsl  ancient  authws,  and  is 
indeed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Sidly.  Placed 
on  tha  krel  summit  of  a  gigantic  bill,  so  lofty  »t 
almost  to  deserre  to  be  called  a  moontain,  and  sur- 
loonded  on  all  eijes  with  precipitous  clifiis  almost 
wholly  Inaccessible,  except  in  a  very  few  spots  which 
are  easily  defended,  abundantly  supplied  with  water 
which  gushes  from  the  face  of  the  rocks  on  all  sides, 
and  having  a  fine  plain  or  table  hind  of  about  3  miles 
in  circumference  on  the  summit,  it  forms  one  of  tlie 
most  ramarkable  natural  fortresses  in  the  world. 
(LiY.  xilT.  37 ;  Cic  Verr.  It.  48;  Strab.  vi.  p.  272.) 
Stephanos  of  Byiantiom  tells  us  (<.  r.  'tyya),  but 
without  citing  his  authority,  that  Enna  was  a  colony 
of  Syracuse,  founded  80  years  aftor  the  settlement  of 
the  parent  dty  (b.  c  654) :  but  the  silence  of  Tbu- 
cydides,  where  bs  mentions  the  other  colonies  of 
Syracuse  founded  about  this  period  (tL  2.),  tells 
strongly  against  tliis  statement.  It  is  improbable 
also  Uiat  the  Syracnsans  shouM  have  established  a 
colony  so  for  inhuid  at  so  early  a  period,  and  it  is 
rcrtain  that  when  Enna  first  figures  in  history,  it 
appears  as  a  Sicnlian  and  not  as  a  Greek  city. 
Dionysins  of  Syrwnue  seems  to  have  fully  appreciated 
its  importance,  and  repeatedly  attempted  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  place;  at  first  by  aiding  and 
encouraging  Aeinmestus,  a  citixen  of  Enna,  to  seize 
CD  the  sovereign  power,  and  aflerwardii,  fiuling  in 
his  object  by  this  means,  turning  against  him  and 
assisting  the  Ennaeans  to  get  rid  of  their  despot. 
(Diod.  xiv.  14.)  He  did  not  however  at  this  time 
accomplish  his  purpose,  and  it  was  not  till  a  kter 
period  that,  after  repeated  expeditions  against  the 
neighbouring  Sicilian  cities,  Enna  also  was  betrayed 
into  his  haiKls.  (Id.  xir.  78.)  In  the  time  of  Aga- 
thocles  we  find  Enna  for  a  time  subject  to  that 
tyrant,  but  when  the  Agrigentines  under  Xenodicus 
began  to  proclaim  the  restoration  of  the  other  cities 
of  Sicily  to  freedom,  the  Ennaeans  were  the  first  to 
join  their  standard,  and  opened  their  gates  to  Xeno- 
dicus, B.  c.  309.  (Id.  XX.  31.)  In  the  First  Punic 
War  Enna  is  repeatedly  mentioned;  it  was  taken 
first  by  the  Carthaginians  under  Hamilcar,  and 
subsequently  recaptured  by  the  Komans,  but  in  both 
instances  by  treachery  and  not  by  force.  (Oiod.  xxiii. 
9.  p.  503;  PoL  L  24.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War, 
while  Marcellus  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse 
B.  c.  214,  Enna  became  the  aoene  of  a  fearful  mas- 
sacre. The  defection  of  sevend  Sicilian  towns  from 
Rome  had  alanned  Pinarius  the  governor  of  Emu, 
lest  the  citizens  of  that  place  shonld  follow  their 
example;  and  in  order  to  forestal  the  appreliended 
treachery,  he  with  the  Boman  garrison  fell  upon  the 
citizeus  when  assembled  in  the  theatre,  and  put  them 
all  to  the  sword  without  distinction,  after  which  he 
gave  up  the  city  to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  37—39.)  Eighty  years  Utcr  Ennii  again 
became  conspicuous  us  the  bead-quarters  of  the  great 
Servile  War  in  Sicily  (b.c.  134 — 132),  which  first 
broke  out  there  under  the  lead  of  Eunus,  who  made 
huDself  master  in  the  first  instance  of  Enna,  which 
from  its  central  position  and  great  natural  strenj;tli 
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became  the  centre  of  his  operations,  md  the  receptade 
of  the  plunder  of  Sicily.  It  was  the  Ust  place  t^ 
held  out  against  the  [aoconsul  Bujnlius,  sod  was  it 
length  betrayed  into  his  hands,  ita  impngsaile 
strength  having  defied  all  his  eSbrta.  (Died,  xxxir., 
Exc  PhoL  pp.  526— -529,  Exc.  Vales,  pp.  599, 
600;  Flor.  iii.  19.  §  8;  Onn.  t.  9.;  Strab.  n.  Ji. 
272.)  Strabo  tells  ns  {L  e.)  that  it  saBeni  k- 
rerely  upon  this  occasian  (which,  indeed,  naaH 
scarcely  be  otherwise),  and  r^^ards  this  period  as 
the  commencement  of  its  subsequent  decline.  Ciceni, 
however,  notices  it  repeatedly  in  a  manner  vhidi 
seems  to  imply  that  it  was  slill  a  flourishing  noai- 
dpal  town :  it  had  a  fertile  territory,  well-adafted 
for  the  growth  of  com,  and  diligently  cultivated,  tii1 
it  was  rendered  almost  desohite  by  tlie  exactions  af 
Verrea.  (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  18,  42,  83.)  From  tiis 
time  we  hear  little  of  Enna:  Strabo  syaka  of  it  >s 
still  inhabited,  though  by  a  small  popoJatioo,  id  Kb 
time:  and  the  name  appears  in  Pliny  among  tlie 
municipal  towns  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  Ptdemy  and 
the  Itioeraries.  (Strab./.c.:  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.l4;P^4. 
iii.  4.  §  14;  Jim.  Ant.  p.  93;  Tab.  Pent.)  its  pnt 
nalural  advantages,  as  well  as  its  central  paatiai, 
must  have  secured  it  in  all  times  from  canpl<Me 
decay,  and  it  seems  to  have  continued  to  exist 
throughout  the  middle  ages.  Its  modem  name  <i 
Cattro  Giommm  seems  to  be  merely  an  Iialianisel 
fiirm  of  Cattro  Jatmi,  the  name  by  which  it  a  knoxi 
in  the  native  dialect  of  txcily,  and  this  is  pralably 
only  «  oorniption  of  the  name  of  Castnim  Enioe  a 
Cattro  di  Enna. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Enna  is  celebrated  m  my- 
thological story  as  the  place  from  whence  Pnaeipiiie 
was  carried  off  by  Pluta  (Ovid,  Uet  v.  385—406; 
CUudian,  <2s  Rapt.  Proterp.  iL;  Diod.  t.  8.)  The 
exact  spot  assigned  by  load  tradition  as  the  soae 
of  this  event  was  a  small  lake  surrounded  by  lofty 
and  precipitous  bills,  about  5  miles  from  Kuns,  the 
meadows  <m  the  banks  of  which  abounded  in  flowmi, 
while  a  cavern  or  grotto  hard  by  was  shown  is  that 
from  which  the  infernal  king  suddenly  einer^ 
This  lake  is  called  Pergns  by  Ovid  (Met.  v.  386) 
and  Cbindian  ({.c.  ii.  USX  bat  it  is  remarkibk 
that  neither  Cicero  nor  Diodorns  speaks  cf  any  lake 
in  particular  as  the  scene  of  ihe  occnrroice:  lbs 
former  however  says,  that  around  Eima  were  "  lacss 
lu9ique  plnriini,  et  laetissimi  flores  <hiuu  tenipoR 
anni."  ( t'err.  iv.  48.)  Diodorns,  on  the  contisty, 
describes  the  spot  from  whence  Proserpne  was  rsrried 
off  as  a  meadow  abonnding  in  flowers,  especially 
odoriferous  ones,  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  hounds  to  follow  tlicir  prey  by  the  s""' 
across  this  tract :  be  speaks  of  it  as  endosed  on  >11 
sides  by  steep  chfis,  and  having  groves  and  marshes 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  makes  no  mentioD  of  s 
lake  (v.  3).  The  cavern  however  is  Jluded  to  b; 
bun  as  well  as  by  Cfcero,  and  would  seem  to  poiiit 
to  a  definite  locality.  At  the  present  day  then  stiil 
remains  a  small  Uke  in  a  basin-&haped  hiJlow  sur- 
rounded by  great  hills,  and  a  cavern  near  it  is  still 
pointed  out  as  that  described  by  Cicero  aud  Diidoms, 
but  the  flowers  have  in  gmt  measure  disappeami, 
as  well  as  the  groves  and  woods  which  fiiniKrlr 
surrounded  the  spot,  and  the  scene  is  described  by 
modem  travellers  as  bare  and  desolate.  (Hiares 
Clattical  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  252;  Parthey,  n'<mJ'- 
nmgea  d.  Sicilien,  p.  135;  Marr]ius  of  OrroonJ^ 
Aulmnn  in  Sicili),  n  106,  who  Ims  gi>-eu  a  >ie«  « 
the  hike.) 

The  cinneclion  of  this  myth  with  Enna  mtanB,'' 
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led  to  (if  it  did  not  rather  ari»  ftarn)  the  peculiar 
'worship  of  the  two  goddesses  Ceres  mod  Proserpine 
in  that  city:  and  we  learn  from  Cicero  that  there 
was  a  tonple  of  Ceres  of  snch  great  antiqnity  and 
sanctity  that  the  Sicilians  repaired  thither  with  a 
feelini;  of  religions  awe,  as  if  it  was  the  goddess 
herself  rather  than  her  sanctuary  that  they  were 
about  to  Tisit.  Yet  this  did  not  preserve  it  from  the 
aaerilegious  hands  of  Verres,  who  carried  off  from 
thence  a  bronze  image  of  the  deity  herself,  the  most 
ancient  as  well  as  the  most  venerated  in  Sii-ily.  (Cie. 
Verr.  iv.  48.)  No  remains  of  this  temple  are  now 
visible ;  according  to  Fazeilo  it  stood  on  the  brink  of 
the  precipice,  and  lias  been  wholly  carried  away  by 
the  &lling  down  of  great  masses  of  rock  from  the  edge 
of  the  cliff.  (Fazell.  x.  8.  p.  444;  M.  of  Ormoude, 
pi  92.)  Nor  are  there  any  other  vestiges  of  antiquity 
still  remaining  at  Cattro  Giovcatni:  they  were  pro- 
bably destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  who  erected  the 
castle  and  several  other  of  the  most  prominent 
buildings  of  the  modem  city.  (Hoare,  /.  c.  p.  249.) 
There  exist  coins  of  Euna  under  the  Boman  dominion, 
with  Ihe  legend  Mmt.  (Municipium)  Hknha,  thus 
coitfimiing  the  authority  of  Cicero,  all  the  best  MSS. 
«f  which  have  the  aspirated  form  of  the  name. 
(Zompt,  ad  Verr.  p.  392.)  The  most  ancient  Greek 
coin  of  the  dty  also  gives  the  name  HENNAION 
(Eckhel,  vol  i.  p.  206):  there  is  therefore  little 
doubt  that  this  form  is  the  more  correct,  though 
Enna  is  the  more  osnal.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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COIN  OF  EKKA. 

E'NOPE.    [Geresia.] 

ENTELLA  CEvreAAO!  EA.  'Err«AA7*or,  En- 
telUnus:  Koeca  d'EnttUa),  a  city  in  the  interior  of 
Sicily,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  n'ver  Hypsas 
{Btlici),  and  nearly  midway  between  the  two  seas, 
being  about  25  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hypsas, 
ami  much  about  the  same  distance  from  the  N.  coast 
'of  the  island,  at  the  gnlf  of  Caiteliamare.  It  was 
a  very  ancient  city,  and  apparently  of  Sicanian 
origin,  though  the  traditions  concerning  its  foun- 
dation connected  it  with  the  Elymi  and  the  supposed 
Tmjan  colony.  According  to  some  writers  it  was 
founded  by  Acestes,  and  named  after  his  wife  En- 
tella  (Tzets.  ad  Lycopltr.  964),  a  tradition  to  which 
^Mlius  Italicua  alludes  ("  Entella  Hectoreo  dilcctum 
numrn  Acestae,"  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  205),  while  others 
ascribed  ibi  foundation  to  Elymus  (Serv.  ad  Am.  v. 
73),  and  Virgil  repreaenU  Entellns  (evidently  the 
eponymous  hero  of  the  dty)  as  a  friend  and  comrade 
of  Acestes  {Atn.  v.  387).  Thacydides,  however, 
reckons  Eryx  and  EgesU  the  only  two  cities  of  the 
Elymi  (vL  2),  and  does  not  notice  Entella  at  all,  any 
more  than  the  other  places  of  native  Sicanian  or 
Sjculian  origin.  The  first  historical  mention  of 
Entella  is  found  in  Diodoms,  who  tells  us  that  in 
n.  c  404  the  Campanian  mercenaries,  who  had  been 
in  the  service  of  the  Carthaginians  during  the  war, 
having  been  admitted  into  the  city  on  friendly  terms, 
tnmed  their  anna  against  the  inhabitanls,  pnt  all 


the  male  dtizens  to  the  sword,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  pUue,  of  which  they  retuned  pcs- 
sessinn  iur  many  years.  (Diod.  xiv.  9;  Ephorus, 
ap.  StrpK.  B.  i.  v.  'Ei^cAAo.)  Daring  the  subse- 
quent wars  of  Dionysias  with  the  Carthaginians,  the 
Campanian  occupants  of  Entella  sided  with  their 
former  masters,  and  even  continued  faithful  to  their 
alliance  in  B.  o.  396,  when  all  the  cities  of  Sicily 
except  live  went  over  to  that  of  Dionysius.  (Diod. 
xiv.  48,  61.)  It  was  not  till  B.  c.  368  that  the 
SyracuB.-m  despot  was  able  to  reduce  Entella ;  the 
city  appears  to  have  still  remained  in  the  bands  of 
the  Campanians,  but  was  now  hostile  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  (in  B.  c.  345)  in  consequence  ravaged 
its  territory,  and  blockaded  the  city  itself.  Sewn 
after  we  find  the  latter  apparently  in  their  hands, 
but  it  was  recovered  by  Timoleon,  who  restored  it  to 
liberty  and  independence.    (Id.  xv.  73,  xvi.  67,  73.) 

From  this  time  we  hear  little  more  of  it  The 
name  is  only  incidentally  mentioned  during  the  First 
Punic  War  (Diod.  xxiii.  8),  but  it  seems  to  have 
taken  no  part  in  the  struggles  between  Rome  and 
Carthage.  It  continued,  however,  to  be  a  tolerably 
flourishing  municipal  town:  its  territory  was  fertile 
in  wme  (SiL  Ital.  xiv.  204)  as  well  as  com,  and 
Cicero  praises  the  inhabitants  for  their  industry  in 
its  cultivation  (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  43),  but,  like  most  of 
the  cities  of  Sicily,  it  suffered  severely  from  the  ex- 
actions of  Verres.  We  still  find  its  name  both  in 
Pliny  (among  the  "  popnii  stipendiarii,"  iii.  8.  s.  14) 
and  Ptolemy  (iii.  4.  §  IS),  but  no  further  notice  of 
it  is  found  in  ancient  authors.  It  however  continued 
to  subsist  throughout  the  middle  ages,  till  tlie  1 3th 
century,  when,  having  been  converted  into  a  strong- 
hold by  the  Saracens,  it  was  taken  by  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.  and  utterly  destroyed,  the  inhabitants 
being  removed  to  Nocera  near  Naples.  The  site, 
which  still  retained  its  ancient  name  in  the  days  of 
Fazello,  is  described  by  him  as  a  position  of  great 
natural  strength,  surronnded  by  abrupt  precipices  oa 
all  sides  but  one,  but  having  a  table  land  of  cou- 
Diderable  extent  on  its  snmmit.  According  to  the 
maps,  it  stands  at  an  angle  of  the  Belici,  so  that  that 
river  encircles  it  on  the  N.  and  W.  The  ruins  re- 
munmg  there  in  the  time  of  Fazello  seem  to  hare 
been  only  those  of  the  mediaeval  town  and  its  Sara- 
cenic castle.  (Fazell.  de  Seb.  Sic.  x.  p.  472 ;  Amic.' 
Lex.  Topogr.  Sic.  vol.  ii.  p.  241 ;  Clover.  Sicil.  p. 
376.) 

There  are  extant  coins  of  Entelb,  with  the  legend 
ENTEAAINnN  at  full;  while  others  struck  unJer 
the  Campanian  occupation  of  the  city  have  EN- 
TEAAA2,  and  on  tlie  reverse  KAMnANHN.  The 
one  annexed  is  copied  from  the  Museum  Hnnterio- 
niun,pl.26.fig.3.  [E.H.B.] 


COIN  OF   EIITEI.LA. 

EORDAEA  ('Eopiafa,  'EopS/a  :  Eth.  '^p9it, 
'Eopicuot,  Eurdaeus,  Eordensis),  a  subdivision  of 
Upper  Macedonia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  wers 
dispossessed,  by  the  Temcnid  princes,  of  their  ori- 
giiud  seals,  which,  however,  still  continued  to  bear 
the  tuune  of  Eordia.     (Thuc.  ii.  99.)     From  the 
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rmoA  of  Poljbiai  (op.  Strab.  to.  p.  SS3),  that 
the  Candmrum  way  puaed  throagh  tiie  coantiy  of 
the  Eordaei  io  proceeding  from  tliat  of  the  Lyn- 
cestM  to  Edessa,  and  from  the  descriptioa  of  the 
march  of  Peneoa  finom  Citium  in  Lower'Macedfmia 
throagh  Eocdaea  into  Elimeia,  and  to  the  Ualiacmoa 
(LiT.  xlii.  53),  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  exact 
idtoatioo  of  tbia  district 

It  appean  to  hare  extended  along  the  W.  side  <rf 
Mount  Bennios,  comprehending  ffitrovo  and  Ka- 
trdiuUa  ta  the  N.,  &irigkioli  in  the  middle,  and  to 
the  &  the  plains  oif  Djwni  Budja  and  Karaiiimi, 
•8  far  as  the  ridges  near  Kdami  and  the  Klimra 
aS  Siatuta,  which  seem  to  be  the  natural  boondaiies 
of  the  province.  The  only  Eordaean  town  noticed 
in  history  is  Phtbca  (titrxa,  juntas,  Ptol.  iii.  13. 
§  36)  or  Phtscus  (^ticKot,  Steph.  B.),  of  which 
Thncjdides  (ii.  99)  remarks  that  near  it  there  still 
remained  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  Eordaei, 
who  bad  been  expelled  finom  all  other  parts  of  their 
original  settlements  by  the  Teminidae.  Bat  then 
is  some  reason  to  add  to  this  name  those  of  Bs- 
OORRA  and  Gauidbxb  as  Eordaean  towns.  The 
central  and  otherwise  advantageoBS  position  of  the 
former  of  these  places,  leads  to  the  conjecture  that 
it  may  hare  been  the  city  Eordaea  (HierocL)  of 
later  times.  As  Lycophnn  (1342,  1444)  couples 
Galadrae  with  the  knd  of  the  Eordaei,  and  as 
Stepbanns  («.  r.)  attributes  that  town  to  Pieria,  it 
might  best  be  sought  for  at  the  &  extremity  of 
Eordaea  towards  the  Haliacmon  and  the  frontiers 
of  Pieria,  its  territory  having  consisted  chiefly,  per- 
haps, of  the  plains  of  Budjil  and  DjumA.  If  Ga- 
ladrae was  in  the  S.  part  of  the  prorince,  Begorra 
in  the  middle,  Physca  was  probably  to  the  N.  about 
Kalrinitza,  towards  the  mountains  of  the  Bennian 
range,  a  position  which  was  most  likely  to  have 
prrserred  the  ancient  race.  Ptolemy  (Ui.  13.  §  36) 
classes  three  towns  under  the  Eordaei  of  Macedonia; 
but,  as  Scamps  is  one  of  them,  he  has  evidently 
confounded  the  Eordsei  with  the  Eordeti  of  Illyria. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iil  p.  316.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

EORDAICUS  ( 'EopScuitij  woto^k!  J,  Arrlan,  4  Bo4. 
i.  5.  §  5),  a  river  of  Upper  Macedonia,  which  has 
been  identified  with  the  Devol, — the  principal,  or  at 
least  the  longest,  branch  of  the  Apsus.  This  river 
originates  in  a  lake  in  the  district  of  Prtipa  cidled 
Ventrdk,  and  makes  its  way  through  the  remarkable 
pa^  of  Ttangon,  which  forms  the  only  break  in  the 
great  central  range  of  Pindns,  from  its  S.  commence- 
ment in  the  mountains  of  Aetolia  to  where  it  is 
blended  to  the  N.  with  the  summits  of  Haemus  and 
Bhodope.  From  thence  it  flows  to  the  NW.  and 
enters  a  large  hike  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain  of 
I'oyani,  and,  on  emerging,  winds  through  a  suc- 
cession of  narrow  valleys  among  the  great  range  of 
mountains  which  border  on  the  W.  of  Koryttd,  till 
it  finally  joins  the  Beratmit  or  ancient  Apsus. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol,  i.  p.  334,  vol.  iiL  p. 
281.)  [E.B.J.] 

ECRDETI  CEdpSrroi,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  26),  an 
Illyrian  people  S.  of  the  Parthini,  whose  territory 
contained  three  towns,  Scampa,  Deboma,  and 
Daolia.  (Comp.  Tafel,  de  Viae  Egnat.  parte  Occid. 
f.  23;  Pouqneville,  vol.  i.  p.  382.)       [E.  B.  J.] 

EPAMANDUODURUM,  or  EPAMANTADU- 
RUM.  This  town  is  placed  by  the  Antonine  Itin. 
on  a  road  from  Vesontio  (Beionjon)  to  Larga 
(Aor^Vzen).  From  Vesontio  to  Velatixlurum  the 
Itin.  makes  22,  and  from  Velatodufnm  to  Epaman- 
duodurum  12.     In  another  place  the  distance  is 
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given  31,  and  Velatodnmm  is  omitted.  Tbt  TdUt 
makes  it  13  to  Loposagio,  and  tbence  18  to  E|i>. 
mandno,  as  it  is  written. 

Epamanduodurum  is  Mamlem^  A  "'■Mt* 
that  was  dug  up  at  ifandenre,  with  the  nane  <f 
Trajan  upon  it,  bore  the  inscription  "  Vesdnt.  U.  P. 
zxxxnx,"  finin  which  we  must  infer  that  the 
namben  in  the  Itins.  denote  Gallic  leagues. 

Mtmdare  is  in  the  airondisaemeot  <^  Uimix- 
Hard,  in  the  department  of  Doubt,  in  a  pkauB 
valley.  The  Doubi  flowed  through  the  town,  wUefa 
was,  of  oonrm,  on  both  sides  cf  the  river;  and  the 
two  parts  were  united  by  three  bridges,  of  whick 
the  traces  are  said  to  remain,  and  also  of  the  Cim 
which  protected  them.  The  position  of  the  pha 
with  respect  to  the  frontier  of  the  Khooe  made  it  u 
important  post  The  excavations  that  were  Dade 
at  Maitiewre  in  the  sixteeuth  and  seventeenth  na- 
tnries  teooght  to  light  a  great  nnmber  of  Bomu 
remains,  consisting  of  medals,  pottery,  goU,  slrtr, 
and  bronze  ornaments,  statues,  fragments  of  ooliniiiis, 
dnerary  urns,  and  various  utensils.  The  mssici 
of  an  aqueduct  and  lead  ppas  were  discovend,  cf 
three  temples,  vl  baths,  and  of  a  theatre  cut  is  <te 
rock.  The  Roman  road  to  Betui^om  may  alto  bt 
traced.  It  is  called  in  the  noghboorhood  the 
Chauaeie  de  Ceear,  which  proves  nothing  as  to  iu 
antiquity,  for  Caesar's  name  is  used  by  tndidai 
like  that  of  other  great  conqnerors.  Horever, 
Caesar's  march  from  Vesontio  to  fight  Arionitis 
was  up  the  valley  of  the  Doubi,  and  probably  ana^ 
he  went  near  Epamanduodurum.  In  the  cannn  o! 
Montbiliard  there  "  are  some  vestiges  of  a  Jtanaa 
ramp;"  and,  according  to  Schop&in,  an  anthorit' 
for  the  antiquities  of  Alsace  and  the  neighbouring 
parts,  it  was  in  the  plain  about  MontMittrd  tha 
Caesar  defeated  the  German  Arioviatus,  b.c.  58 ;  tnt 
tills  is  impossible,  if  Caesar's  text  is  rightly  nad. 
Epamanduodurum  is  a  town  nnknown  to  iustor, 
and  yet  it  appeara  to  have  been  a  ooosiderabk  pho. 
The  name  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  in  old 
Gallic  town,  and  on  a  river,  as  the  terminstiai 
of  the  name  shows,  and  the  position  of  the  modeia 
site.  (Guide  du  Voya^enr,  &c.  par  Bichanl  et  E. 
Hocqoart.)  [aL] 

EPANTEHII,  a  Lignrian  tribe,  mentiooed  oal; 
by  Livy  (xxviii.  46),  fixm  whose  expiessioos  tiey 
wonki  appear  to  have  been  a  mountain  tribe,  situated 
in  the  Maritime  Alps  above  the  IngaouL  Tbt; 
were  at  war  with  the  latter  people  when  Htp 
arrived  in  Liguria,  B.  c.  305.  [E.  H.  B.] 

EPEIACUU,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolem;  is 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  Brigantes — Biitimvm  (£i*- 
chester),  Catm-hactaiimD  (^Catterick  Bridge).  Csla- 
tum,  Isnrium  {Aldborougk),  Rhigodnnnm  OHom 
(ItUjf),  and  Eboracnm  (York)  being  the  others, 
arranged  as  above,  and  apparently  in  their  order  fitm 
north  to  south.  In  the  "  Monumenta  Britannia ' 
Epeiacum  is  identified  with  Hexiam ;  by  Msclsnchlin 
(Carrey  of  WaOinff  Street),  with  Lonekater.  Etch 
of  these  views  is  objectioiuible.  Bexkam  liei  (a» 
AxKixoDiiHtm)  too  far  north  to  belong  to  th« 
Brigantes,  wliOst  Zon^ovicnm  is  a  better  eqniialeGt 
to  i^on-chester.  Indeed  so  few  have  denied  tbst 
this  latter  form  represents  the  modem  Lamctueut, 
that  Epeiacum  and  Ltmgovietan  have  been  oooa- 
dered  simply  as  synonymes  for  the  tame  place  — 
one  in  Ptolemy,  the  other  in  the  Kotitia.  ObjectJng 
to  this,  Uying  considerable  stress  on  the  name,  ud 
raising  exceptions  to  the  identification  of  Yindonoia 
with  £icbester,  the  preaent  writer  believes  that, 
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name  (or  name,  u  well  as  place  fbr  placo,  Ep- 
eiacnm=£6-chester.  Farthermora  —  as  £i-ciiest«r 
stands  oa  an  eminence,  the  cum  may  represent  the 
British  aem  ^  kiU.  £b-etuata  stands  on  the 
Watling  Stieet.  [B.  G.  L.] 

EPEIL     [Eua] 

EPEIKUS  or  EFIHUS  ('H*«fN»:  £lh.  'Hni^ 
pcirns,  Epirotes:  Adj.  'HmfMrruiitt,  Epiroticns),  was 
the  name  given  to  the  country  lying  between  the 
Ionian  sea  and  the  chain  of  Pindos,  and  extending 
from  the  Acrooerannian  promontory  and  the  boun- 
daries of  lUyria  and  Macedonia  on  the  north  to  the 
Ambracian  gulf  on  the  sontlL  The  word  Ijrtipos 
signified  the  mainland,  and  was  the  name  originally 
given  to  the  whole  of  the  western  coast  of  Greece 
from  the  Acrocerannian  promontory  as  far  as  the 
entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  in  contradistinction 
to  Corcyra  and  the  Cephallenian  islands.  In  this 
■ense  the  word  was  used  not  only  by  Homer  (Stnb.  z. 
p.  451 ;  Uom.  II.  it  6SS,  Od.  ziv.  97),  but  even  as 
late  as  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  (Thao. 
i.  6.)  Epirns,  in  its  more  Umited  extent,  is  a  wild 
and  monntiunous  conntiy.  The  mountains  run  in 
a  general  direction  from  north  to  south,  and  hare  in 
all  ages  been  the  resort  of  semi-civilised  and  robber 
tribes.  The  valleys,  though  freqnent,  are  not  ex- 
tensive, and  do  not  produce  sufficient  com  for  the 
support  of  the  inhabitants.  The  most  extensive  and 
fertile  plain  is  that  iSJo&nama,  in  which  the  oracle 
of  Dodona  was  probably  situated,  but  even  at  the 
present  day  Joamuna  receives  a  large  quantity  of  its 
flour  from  Thessnly,  and  of  its  v^etobles  and  fruit 
from  the  territory  oS  Arta  on  the  Ambracian  gulf. 
Epinis  has  been  in  all  times  a  pastoral  and  not  an 
agricultural  country.  Its  fine  oxen  and  horses,  its 
shepherds,  and  its  breed  of  Molossian  dogs,  were  ce- 
lebrated in  antiquity.  (Pind.  Nem.  iv.  82 ;  "  qoanto 
majores  herbida  tauros  non  habet  Epims,"  Ov.  Met. 
Tiii.  282 ;  "  Eliadnm  palmas  Epiros  eqaamm,"  Virg. 
Ctorg.  i.  57 ;  "  domus  alta  Molossis  pereonuit  cani- 
bus,"  Hor.  SaL  ii.  6.  114;  Virg.  Gtarg.  iii.  405.) 
The  Epirots  were  not  collected  in  towns,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  population  in  Greece  Proper.  It  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  by  Scylax  (p.  28)  tint  the  Epirots 
dwelt  in  vilUges,  which  was  more  suitable  to  their 
mode  of  life;  and  it  was  probably  not  till  the  time 
when  the  Molossiaft  Idnga  had  extended  their  do- 
minion over  the  whole  country,  and  had  introduced 
among  them  Grecian  habits  and  civilisation,  that 
tonus  begun  to  be  built.  It  is  in  accordance  with 
this  that  we  find  no  corns  older  than  those  of 
Pyrrhns. 

Along  the  coast  of  Epirns  southward,  from  Uie 
Acrocerannian  promontory,  a  lofty  and  rugged  range 
of  mountains  extends.  [Cebauhii  Momtes.] 
Hence  the  Corinthisns  founded  no  colony  upon  the 
coast  of  Epirus  at  Uie  time  when  they  planted  so 
many  settlements  npon  the  coast  of  Acamania,  and 
founded  Apdlonis  and  Epidamncs  farther  north.  Of 
the  mountains  in  the  interior  the  names  of  hardly 
any  are  preserved  with  the  exception  of  Tomarus 
or  Tmams  above  Dodona.  [Dodona.]  Of  the 
rivers  the  most  important  ore:  the  Akachthus, 
flowing  into  the  Ambracian  gulf,  and  considered  to 
fonn  the  boandaiy  between  Epirns  and  Hellas  Proper; 
theCiLTDMUs,  flowing  into  the  Ionian  sea  between 
Oricum  and  the  Acrocerannian  promontory,  and 
Svming  probably  the  northern  boundary  of  Epirus; 
and  the  Thtamis,  Acheron,  and  Charadkus,  all 
flowing  into  the  Ionian  sia  more  to  the  south. 

Epinu  was  inhabited  by  various  tribes,  which 
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were  not  regarded  by  the  Gredu  themselves  as 
members  of  the  Hellenic  race.  Accordingly  Epirus 
was  not  a  part  of  Hellas,  which  was  supposed  to 
begin  at  Ambracio.  [Hxllas.]  Some  of  the  tribes 
however  were  closely  related  to  the  Greeks,  and  may 
be  looked  upon  as  semi-Hellenic.  Thucydides, 
it  is  true,  treats  both  the  Molossians  and  Thes- 
protians  as  barbaric  (ii.  80);  but  these  two  tribes 
at  all  events  were  not  entirely  foreign  to  the  Greeks 
like  the  Tluvcions  and  lilyrians;  and  accordingly 
Herodotos  pUces  the  Thesprotians  in  HeUas  (ii. 
S6),  and  mentiona  the  Molossian  Alcoa  among  Uie 
Hellenic  suitors  of  Agaiista  (vi  127).  It  would 
appear  that  towards  the  north  the  Epirots  became 
blended  with  the  Macedonians  and  lilyrians,  and 
towards  the  south  with  the  Hellenes. 

The  northern  Epirole,  extending  from  the  Mace- 
donian frontier  as  fiv  as  Corcyra,  resembled  the 
MacedonioDS  in  their  mods  of  catting  the  hair,  in 
their  language  and  dress,  and  in  many  other  par- 
ticulars. (Strab.  vii.p.327.)  Straboalsorelates(2.b) 
that  some  of  the  tribes  fpoke  two  languages,^ a 
fiict  which  proves  the  difference  of  the  races  in  the 
coimtiy  and  also  their  close  connection. 

According  to  Theopompus,  who  Uved  in  the  fourth 
oeDtnry  a.  c.,  the  number  of  Epirot  tribes  was  four- 
teen (ap.  Streb.  vii.  pp.  323,  324).  Their  names, 
as  we  gather  from  Strabo,  were  the  Chaones,  l^es- 
proti,  Cassopaei,  Moloesi,  Amphilochi,  Athamanes, 
Aethices,  Tymphaei,  Parauaei,  ToUres,  Atintanes, 
Orestae,  Pelogones,  and  Elimiotoe.  (Strab.  viii.  pp. 
324, 326,  X.  p.  434.)  Of  these,  the  OresUe,  Pelogones, 
and  Elimiotae  were  situated  east  of  Mt  Pindns,  and 
were  sabaeqnently  annexed  to  Macedonia,  to  which 
they  properly  belonged.  In  like  manner,  the  Atha- 
manes, Aethices,  and  Talaree,  who  occupied  Pindus, 
were  united  to  Thessaly  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  The 
Atintanes  and  Paramei,  who  bordered  upon  Illyria, 
were  also  aepemted  from  Epirns. 

The  three  chief  Epirot  tribes  were  the  Chaones, 
Tbcsproti,  and  Molosei.  The  Chaones,  who  were  at 
one  time  the  most  powerful  of  the  three,  and  who 
ara.said  to  have  ruled  over  the  whole  conntry  (Strob. 
vii.  p  324),  inhabited  in  historical  times  the  dis- 
trict npon  the  coast  from  the  Acrocerannian  country 
to  the  river  Thyamis,  which  separated  them  from 
the  Thesprotions  (Thuc  i.  46).  The  Thesproti  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  from  the  Thyamis  beyond  the 
Acheron  to  the  confines  of  the  Cassopaei,  and  in  the 
interior  to  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  of  Dodona, 
which  in  ancient  times  was  regained  as  a  part  of 
Tbesprotia.  [Dodoha.]  TheCassopaei,  whom  some 
writers  called  a  Thesprotion  tribe,  reached  along  the 
coast,  as  &r  as  the  Ambracian  gulf.  The  Molossi, 
who  became  subsequently  the  rulers  of  Epirns,  ori- 
ginally inhabited  only  a  narrow  strip  of  conntry, 
extendiiig  frvm  the  Ambracian  gulf  between  the 
Cassopaei  and  Ambtaciotae,  and  subsequently  be- 
tween the  Thesprolians  and  Athamanes,  northwards 
as  far  as  the  Dodonaea.  (Leake,  Northtm  Great, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  178,  179.)  The  Molossi  subsequently 
obtained  possession  of  the  Oessopaea  and  the  Dodo- 
naea, and  their  country  reached  trom  the  river  Aous 
on  the  north  to  the  Ambracian  gulf  on  the  south. 

The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Epirns  are  said 
to  have  been  Pelasgians.  Dodona  is  represented  as 
an  oracle  of  the  Pelasgians.  [Dodona  .J  Chaonia 
is  also  called  Felasgion;  and  the  Chaones  are  said, 
like  the  Selli  at  Dodona,  to  have  been  interpreters  of 
the  oracle  of  Zeus.  (Steph.  B.  i.t.  XooWo.)  There 
appear)  to  have  been  an  ethnical  coonection  between 
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the  indat  inhmtiiUiits  of  Epinu  ind  aonw  of  the 
tribes  on  the  opposite  ccut  of  Italr.  The  Chonea, 
on  the  j^lf  of  Twcntam,  »re  appanntljr  the  aame 
people  u  the  Cbaones;  and  altboogfa  m  find  no 
inenticn  at  the  Theapntiaiit  in  Ital;,  w«  hsTe  there 
•  town  Ptndosia,  and  a  rirer  Acbenm.  as  in  Epirae. 
There  are  good  reaiaoa  for  soppoaing  that  the 
Italian  Oenotriana,  to  whom  the  Clianians  belonged, 
vera  of  the  same  nee  as  the  Epirots.  (Niebohr, 
SitL  of  Rome,  Tol.  i.  p.  57.)  (Okhotria.]  If 
we  were  to  accept  the  statemeot  of  Aristotle  that 
Dodona  was  at  one  time  inhabited  by  the  people  then 
railed  GnMd,  bat  now  Hellene!  {MtUor.  i.  U), 
Epins  most  be  reguded  as  the  original  abode  of 
the  Hellenes ;  bat  this  statement  is  in  oppositicn  to 
the  coounonljr  reoeired  opinions  of  the  Oraeks,  who 
pUced  the  original  home  of  the  Hellenes  in  Tbeasaly. 
It  maj  be  that  the  Pelasgians  in  Epnis  bote  the 
name  of  Graeci,  and  carried  the  name  to  the  opposite 
coast  of  Italy;  which  would  accoont  for  the  Bomans 
and  Italians  in  general  giring  the  name  of  Graed  to 
all  the  Hellenes,  looking  npon  the  Hellenes  who  sub- 
seqaeotly  founded  coknies  in  Italy  as  the  same 
people.  (Kiebnhr,  ToLiiLp.  451.)  Bat,  howerer this 
maj  be,  the  iobabitaots  of  Epinis  exercised,  at  an 
eariy  period,  considenble  infloenoe  npon  Greece. 
Of  this  the  wide  spread  repatation  of  the  orscle  of 
Do4#na  is  a  proof.  The  Theasalisns,  who  conquered 
the  counUy  named  after  them,  are  represented  as  a 
Tbespnitian  tribe.  [Thessaua.]  According  to 
the  commoo  tradition,  Meoptolemns  or  Pyrrhns,  son 
of  Achilles,  settled  in  Epims  after  his  return  from 
Troy,  accompanied  by  Helenas,  son  of  Priam  He 
traramitted  bis  dominions  to  his  son  Mokssos,  from 
whom  the  Moloasian  kings  traced  their  descent. 
(_IHet.  o/Biogr.  $.  m.  Neoptolemui  and  Molotttu.") 

The  chief  Greek  settlement  in  Epims  was  the 
flourishing  Corinthian  colony  of  Ambracia,  npon  the 
gulf  called  after  it.  [Aiibkacia.]  At  a  later  period, 
probably  between  the  tiro*  of  Thucydides  and  De- 
mosthenes, some  Grecian  settlers  must  have  foond 
their  way  into  Thesprotia,  since  Demosthenes  roen- 
tioos  Pandosia,  Buchetia,  and  Elaea,  as  Ekian  co- 
lonies (<fa  Haloim.  p.  84). 

The  Epirot  tribes  were  independent  of  one  another, 
though  one  tribe  sometimes  exercised  a  kind  of  sa- 
innnacy  over  a  greater  or  a  smaller  number.  Such 
a  supremacy  may  have  been  exercised  in  ancient 
times  by  the  Thesprotians,  who  possessed  the  <nacle. 
In  the  Peloponoesian  War  the  Chaooians  enjoyed  a 
Iiigher  reputation  than  the  rest  (Thuc  ii.  80),  and 
It  is  probably  to  this  period  that  Strabo  refisrs  when 
he  says  that  the  Chaonuns  once  ruled  over  all 
Epirus  (riu  p.  323).  The  importance  of  die 
Chaonians  at  this  period  is  shown  by  a  line  of  Ari- 
stophanes (^Eqait.  78,  with  SchoL).  It  most  not, 
however,  be  inferred  that  the  Chaonians  possessed 
any  firm  hold  over  the  other  tribes.  The  power  of 
the  Moloasian  kings,  of  which  we  shall  speak  pre- 
sently, rested  npon  a  difierent  basis. 

Originally  each  tribe  was  governed  by  a  king.  In 
the  time  of  the  Persian  wars  the  Mokasisna  were 
governed  by  a  king  called  Admetns,  who  was  living 
with  the  simplicity  of  a  village  chief  when  Tbemi- 
stodee  came  to  him  as  a  saf^liaot.  (Thac.1. 136.) 
Tharyps,  also  called  Tharypas  or  Anhybaa,  the  son 
at  grandson  of  Admetns,  was  a  minor  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Pelopooneeian  War,  and  was  educated  at 
Athens:  be  is  said  to  hare  been  the  first  to  intro- 
dace  smoog  his  subjects  Hellenic  civilisation.  (Time 
ii.  80;   Paua.  i  11.  §  1;   Justin,  xvii.  S;   Plat. 
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Pfrrh,  1.)  The  kingly  government  slvayi  on. 
tinned  among  the  Moloaaiani,  probably  is  aose- 
qaence  of  their  power  bemg  very  limited;  fa  n 
are  toU  that  the  king  and  peo|de  were  acnatond 
to  meet  at  Paaaaroo,  the  ancient  Moliiiiin  ajei, 
to  swear  obedienca  to  the  laws.  (Aiistot  PitL 
V.  11 ;  Pint.  iyri.  5.)  But  among  the  Oat 
nians  and  Thesprotians  the  kingly  gorenmait  bd 
been  abolished  before  the  Pelopoonenan  War:  tic 
chief  magistrates  of  the  Chaonians  wen  sdectel 
from  a  particular  bmily  (fe  rm  ipx""^  T*"". 
Thuo.  ii.  80).  After  the  Peloponnesisa  War  tin 
power  of  the  Hdossians  increased,  till  at  leipli 
Alexander,  the  brother  of  Olympias,  who  nnied 
Philip  of  Hacedon,  exteaded  his  dominion  vns  swa 
of  the  Epirot  tribes,  and  took  the  title  of  kin;  4 
Epims.  (Died,  xvi  72,  91 ;  Sttab.  vi.  p.  28a) 
Alexander,  who  died  B.  c.  326,  was  snooeedal  I7 
Aeacides,  and  Aeaddes  by  Alcetaa,  after  whan  tia 
celebrated  Pyrrhns  became  king  of  Epims,  ssd 
raised  the  kingdom  to  its  greatest  spl«ilour.  He 
removed  the  seat  of  government  from  Pasra  ts 
Ambrada,  which  was  now  for  the  first  time  inaeud 
to  the  dominions  of  the  Epirot  kings.  Pyirlras  ns 
saceeeded  in  B.C.  S7S  bjr  bis  son,  Alexaada-  IL, 
who  was  followed  in  aaceeesioo  by  his  two  ans, 
Pyrriios  IL  and  Ptolemy.  (For  the  histayoflhw 
kmga,  see  the  Diet  o/Biogr.)  With  the  deatli  d 
Ptolemy,  between  B.  c.  239  and  229,  the  fiimlj  d 
Pyrrhus  became  extinct, whereupon  a  republicui  bm 
of  government  was  established,  which  anlinned  till 
the  conquest  of  Maoedoeiia  by  the  Boauun,  B.C  16& 
Having  been  accused  of  favouring  Perseus,  the  b- 
man  senate  determined  that  all  the  towns  tf  Epins 
should  be  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  reduced  to 
sUrery.  This  cruel  order  was  carried  into  euciition 
by  Aemilius  Paulus,  who,  having  pnvionsly  placed 
garrisons  in  the  70  towns  of  Epirus,  nied  them  ell 
to  the  groand  in  one  day,  and  carried  away  150.000 
inhabitants  as  shtves.  (Polyb.  op.  Strak.  viL  j>.  321; 
Liv.  xlv.  34;  Plut.  AemO.  Paul  29.)  Fran  lie 
efiitcts  of  this  terrible  blow  Epims  never  reoimnd- 
In  the  time  of  Strabo  the  coimtiy  was  ttiU  a  sane 
of  desolation,  and  the  inhabitanta  had  only  ruins  sai 
villages  to  dwell  in.  (Strab.  vii  f.  327.)  Kicopolt-, 
founded  by  Augustas  in  oaromemoration  of  his  ric- 
toiy  off  Actium,  was  the  chief  city  of  Epims  wia 
the  Bomsn  empire.  Both  this  d^  sod  Botbivtiuii 
had  the  dignity  of  Bcman  colooies.  Epirus  bimei 
a  province  under  the  Bomans,  and  in  the  time  d 
Ptolemy  was  separated  from  Achua  by  the  riwr 
Achelous.  (Ptd.  UL  1 4.)  Epims  now  fiimis  psrt  <f 
Albania.  The  Albanians  are  probably  desoDdaiits 
of  the  ancient  IUytians,who  took  possession  of  thede- 
populated  country  under  the  Bonoan  or  the  eaily  By- 
lantine  empire.  OntheoooqiiestofConstantin^bj 
the  Latins  in  1204,  a  member  of  the  celebtated  B;- 
santine  family  of  Comnenus  established  an  mdefen- 
dent  dynasty  in  Epims;  and  the  despots  of  Albams, 
ts  they  were  called,  continued  for  two  centuiiej  only 
second  in  power  to  the  emperors  of  Coistsiitiiieifc 
The  tast  of  these  rulers,  George  Castriot,  resisted  fa 
more  than  20  yeare  the  whde  forces  of  the  OUansn 
empire;  and  it  was  not  till  his  death  in  1466  tint 
Albania  was  annexed  to  the  Turkish  dcmiaiais. 
The  chief  towns  in  Epirus  were : — 
1.  In  Chaonia.  Upon  the  road  near  the  c«i» 
from  N.  to  S. :  Pauiistb  ;  Cbmakea  ;  Pbod<i«1 
BtrrHBOTDH;  Cestbia,  also  called  Iliani  or  Tnjs, 
in  the  district  Cestrine.  [CitaTKist]  Westof  tlus 
road,  npoD  the  toast:  OiicHESiimi  Ctaux^ 
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Eaat  of  the  road  in  the  interior:  Prasots;  Heu- 

CRAXOK. 

2.  In  Theaprotit.  Upon  the  road  leadin;;  from 
Cestris  soathwards:  EuROEA  (?);  Pahdosia,  on 
the  Acheron;  Elatkkia  or  Ei^teia;  Cassope; 
NioopoLis.  West  of  thia  road,  upon  the  coast: 
Stbota;  Chbimbbiuk;  Tortke:  Buchaetium; 
EtjiEA.  Between  this  road  and  the  coast:  6ita- 
kab;  Ephtra,  afterwards  called  Cichjnia.  In  the 
interior:  Edrtmbsab (7);  Issobia;  Batiae(?). 

3.  InMolossia.  From  N.  toS.:  PuoncE;  Tec- 
MOH;  Dodoba;  Passabob;  Chalcib;  Phylace; 
HORREOK. 

In  the  annexed  coin  the  heads  on  the  obverse  are 
those  of  Zens  and  Hera:  the  ox  on  the  reverse  may 
have  reference  either  to  the  excellence  of  the  Eptrot 
oxen,  or  to  its  being  the  victim  sacred  to  Zeus.  On 
all  coins  wo  find  the  name  of  the  people  in  the  Doric 
fonn  AnEIPQTAN,  and  not  HHEIPnTON.  (Eck- 
hel,  vd.  ii.  p.  160,  foil.)  (Niebuhr,  Uitt.  of  limu, 
vol.  iii.  p.  450,  seq. ;  Grate,  HiH.  of  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  549,  seq. ;  Herleker,  Ilutor.  gengr.  DartteUimg 
dtt  Landet  tmd  der  Bewohner  von  £piro*,  Konigii. 
1841  ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece;  BoTcn,  Mount 
Atho$,  Thtstalg,  and  Eptrui,  1852.) 
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EPETUM.    [Aept.1 

EPETIUM  ('E»«Tio»:  Eth.  twtrvot,  Ptol.  ii.  16. 
§  4;  PBn.  iiL  25),  a  town  of  the  Isrii  (Polyb.  xxiii. 
18),  in  Illyiicom,  with  a  harbour  (Portus  Epetiiis, 
Peut  Tab.).  Remains  of  this  town  are  found  near 
Stobretz.  (Comp.  Map  in  Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and 
Montenegro,  vol.  ii.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

E'PHESUS('E4>f(rot:  ft*. 'E^irioj,  'E<()«ffiT>it, 
'E^nt^t),  a  dtj  in  Ljdia,  one  of  the  twelve  Ionian 
dtios  (Herod,  i.  142X  on  the  sooth  side  of  the 
Caystrus,  and  near  its  month.  The  port  was  called 
Panormoa.  The  conntry  around  Ephesns  was  an 
alluvial  plain,  as  Herodotos  observes  (ii.  10).  The 
name  of  Ephesos  does  not  occur  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  and  there  is  no  proof,  says  Strabo,  that 
it  was  so  old  as  the  Tngan  War  (p.  620).  Ac- 
cordmg  to  a  myth  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.  'E^moi), 
the  place  was  originally  called  Smyrna,  from  Smyrna 
the  Amazon :  it  was  also  called  Samoma,  and 
Trecheia,  and  Ortygia,  and  Ptelea.  The  name 
Ephesns  was  said'  to  be  from  one  of  the  Ama- 
xoos.  Th*  name  Ptelea  appnus  in  an  inscrip- 
tion of  the  Boman  period  which  was  copied  by 
Chishull  at  Ephesus.  Pliny  (v.  29)  has  ah»  pre- 
served this  legend  of  the  Amazonian  origin  of 
Ephesns,  and  a  name  Alope,  which  the  place  had  at 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  War;  a  story  found  in  Hy. 
ginns  also.  Pliny  also  mentions  the  name  Horges. 
The  l^end  of  the  Amasons  is  connected  with  the 
goddess  Artemis,  the  deity  of  Ephesus.  Pausanias 
(vit  2.  §  6)  has  a  legend  about  the  temple  of 
Ephfsus  being  founded  by  Ephesus,  the  son  of  the 
river  Caystrus,  and  Crosus  an  antoclithon. 

Slrabo,  who  had  been  at  Ephesus,  gives  a  pretty 
VOU  I. 


good  description  of  it  (p.  639).  As  a  man  sailed 
northward  through  the  channel  that  separates  Samoa 
from  Mycale,  he  came  to  the  sea-coast  of  the  Ephesia, 
{Art  of  which  belongs  to  the  Samii.  North  of  the 
Panioninm  was  Neapolis,  which  once  belonged  to 
Ephesos,  bat  in  Strabo's  time  to  the  Samii,  who  had 
received  it  in  exchange  for  Marathesinm.  Nexf 
was  Pygela,  a  small  place  with  a  temple  of  Artemis 
Munycbia,  a  settlement  of  Agamemnon,  according  to 
a  legend;  and  next  the  port  called  Panormns,  which 
contained  a  temple  of  Artemis  Ephesia;  and  then 
the  city.  On  this  same  coast,  a  little  above  the  sea, 
there  was  also  Ortygia,  a  fine  grove  of  varions  kinds 
of  tneSf  and  particularly  cyjress.  The  stream 
Cenchrins  flowed  through  it.  The  stream  and  the 
pbce  were  connected  with  a  legend  of  Lato  and  the 
birth  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.  Ortygia  was  the 
nurse  who  assisted  Lato  in  her  labour.  Above  the 
grove  was  a  monntain  Solmissns,  where  the  Curetes 
pUced  themselves,  and  with  the  clashing  of  their 
arms  prevented  the  jealous  Hera,  who  was  on  the 
watch,  from  hearing  the  cries  of  Lato.  There  were 
several  temples  in  this  place,  old  and  new :  in  tlie 
old  temples  there  were  ancient  wooden  statues ;  but 
in  the  later  temples  others  (imXiik  Ipya*),  There 
was  Lato  holding  a  staff,  and  Ortygia  standing  by 
her  with  a  diild  on  each  arm.  The  Cares  and 
Leleges  were  the  settlers  of  Ephesus,  according  to 
one  stoiy  (Strabo),  and  these  two  peoples  or  two 
names  are  often  mentioned  togetlier.  But  Phere- 
cydes  (Strab.  p  632)  says  that  the  Paralia  of  Ionia 
was  originally  occupied  by  Carians  from  Uiletns  to 
the  parts  about  Mycale  and  Ephesus,  and  the  re- 
mainder as  far  as  Phixaea  by  Leleges.  The  naUves 
were  driven  oat  of  Ephesus  by  Androclns  and  his 
lonians,  who  settled  about  the  Athenaeum  and  the 
Hypelaeus,  and  they  also  occupied  a  part  of  the 
higher  country  (rqi  Hapuptias')  about  the  Coressns. 
Pausanias  preserves  a  tradition  that  Androclns  drove 
out  of  the  country  the  Leleges,  whom  he  takes  to  be 
a  branch  of  the  Carians,  aiid  the  Lydians  who  occu- 
pied the  upper  city ;  but  those  who  dwelt  about  the 
temple  were  not  molested,  and  they  came  to  terms 
with  the  lonians.  This  tradition  shows  that  the  old 
temple  was  not  in  the  city.  The  tomb  of  Androclns 
was  still  shown  ia  the  time  of  Pausanias,  on  the  road 
from  the  temple  past  the  Olympieium,  and  to  the 
Pylae  Magnetides;  the  fignre  on  the  tomb  was  an 
armed  man  (vii.  2.  §  6,  &c.).  This  place  on  Uie 
hill  was  the  site  of  the  city  imtil  Croesus'  time,  as 
Stiabo  says.  Croesns  warred  against  the  lonians  of 
Ephesos  (Herod.  L  26),  and  besieged  their  city,  at 
which  time  during  the  siege  (so  says  the  text)  the 
Ephesii  dedicated  their  city  to  Artemis  by  fastening 
the  city  to  the  temple  by  a  rope.  It  was  seven 
stadia  between  the  old  city,  the  city  that  was  then 
besieged,  and  the  temple.  This  old  city  was  the 
city  on  the  Paroreia.  After  the  time  cf  Croesus  the 
people  came  down  into  the  plain,  and  Uved  about 
the  "  present "  temple  (Strabo)  to  the  time  of 
Alexander. 

King  LysimachuB  built  the  walls  of  the  city  that 
existed  in  Strabo's  time;  and  as  the  people  were  not 
willing  to  remove  to  the  new  city,  he  waited  for  a 
violent  lain,  which  he  assisted  by  stopping  up  the 
channels  that  carried  off  the  water,  and  so  drowned 
the  dty,  and  made  the  people  glad  to  leave  it.   Lysi- 


*  This  word  okoXA  has  never  been  explained. 
Tyrrwhitt  altered  it  to  ixin.  See  Grcskurd's  note 
on  the  passage  ^Tnm$.  StnA.  vol.  iii.  p.  14). 
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madmf  eaDcd  his  ww  city  Arnnoi!  after  hia  vifS>, 
bnt  the  name  did  not  liut  loo/;.  Tb«  i)t<i(7  of  tlie 
destmctioo  of  the  old  city,  which  was  on  very  low 
(tpjand,  is  told  by  Stephanoa  (j.  o.  'Ep*<rot)  some- 
wliat  diSsrently  from  Stnbo.  He  attributes  the 
destnictira  to  a  Txileot  atotin  of  nin,  which  swelled 
the  riTer.  The  town  waa  aitaated  too  low;  and  as 
the  Caystnu  is  snbject  to  sndden  ridings,  it  was 
damaj^  or  destroyed,  as  modem  towns  sometimes 
have  been  which  were  planted  too  near  a  river. 
Thousands  were  drowned,  and  valuable  property  was 
lost.  Stephanus  quotes  a  small  poem  of  DnriK  of 
Elaea  made  on  the  oooasiog,  which  attributes  that 
calamity  to  the  rain  and  the  sndden  rising  of  the 
river.  Nothinj^  is  known  of  Duria,  and  we  most 
suppose  that  he  lived  about  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Ephesu.s,  or  about  B.c.322.  (Comp.Eu.stath. 
ad  Dionyt.  v.  827,  who  quotes  the  first  two  lines  of 
the  epiin^unma  of  Doris.)  ,Pansan)as  (i.  9.  §  7) 
states  that  Lyumocfaus  removed  to  his  new  Ephesns 
the  people  ot  Colophon  and  Lebedos,  from  which 
time  the  min  of  tbesei  two  towna  may  be  dated. 

[Coi-OPHO».] 

The  history  of  Ephesns,  though  it  was  one  of  the 
chief  of  the  Ionian  towns,  is  scanty.  As  it  was 
foonded  by  Androclus  the  son  of  Codrns,  the  kingly 
residence  {0aai\tiop,  whatever  the  word  means)  of 
the  lonians  was  fixed  there,  as  they  say  (Strab.  p. 
633),  "and  even  to  now  those  of  the  fiunily  are 
named  kings  (^curiAcir)  and  have  certain  honours, 
the  first  seat  in  the  games,  and  purple  as  a  sign  of 
royalty,  a  staff  mstead  of  a  sceptre,  and  the  posses- 
sion or  direction  of  the  rites  <^  Elensinian  Deme- 
ter"  (comp.  Herod,  i.  147).  Ephesns  was  it  seems 
fiTMn  an  early  period  a  kind  of  sacred  city,  for 
Thncydides  (iii.  104),  when  he  is  speaking  of  the 
ancient  religious  festival  at  Delos  to  which  the 
Innians  and  the  surrounding  islanders  used  to  go  with 
their  wives  and  children,  adds,  "  as  now  the  looes 
to  the  Ephesia."  Strabo  (p.  633)  haa  also  pre- 
served the  tradition  of  Ephesns  having  been  called 
Smyrna,  and  he  has  a  very  confnsed  story  about  th; 
Sinymaei  leaving  the  Ephesii  to  fonnd  Smyrna 
Proper.  [SMriutA.]  He  quotes  Callinus  as  evi- 
dence of  the  people  of  Ephesns  having  been  once 
named  Smyniaei,  and  Hipponax  to  prove  that  a  spot 
in  Ephesns  was  named  Smyrna.  This  spot  lay 
between  Trecheia  and  the  Acte  of  Lepra;  and  this 
Lepra  was  the  hill  Prion  which  was  abot-e  the 
Epiiesus  of  Strabo's  time,  and  contained  part  of  the 
wall.  He  concludes  that  the  Smyrna  of  old  Ephe- 
tm  was  near  the  gymnasium  of  the  later  town  of 
Knhesns,  between  Trecheia  and  Lepra.  The  old 
Athenaeum  was  vriUiont  the  limits  of  the  later  city. 
The  Cimmerians  in  an  invasion  of  western  Asia 
took  Sardis  except  the  acropolis  (Herod,  i.  15),  in  the 
reign  of  the  Lydisn  king  Arxlys:  and  it  seems  that 
they  got  into  the  valley  of  the  Caj-strus  and  threatened 
Ephesus.  (CaOinuti,  Bergk,  Poetae  Lgrici  Gratei,  p. 
303.)  Callinus  also  speaks  of  a  war  between  the 
Magnetos  or  people  of  Magnesia  and  Epheeus  his 
native  city  (Strab.  p.  647),  which  war  of  course 
was  before  that  inroad  of  the  Cimmerii  by  which 
Magnesia  was  destroyed:  for  there  was  a  tradition 
nf  more-  than  one  Cimmerian  invasion.  Ephesns 
fell  successively  under  the  dominion  of  the  Lydian 
and  Persian  langs.  InB.c.  499,  when  the  Athe- 
nians and  Eretrions  with  the  lonians  went  against 
Sardis,  they  sailed  to  Ephesns  and  left  their  ships  at 
Coressn<.  Some  Ephesii  were  their  guides  up  the 
Talley  of  the  Caystms  and  over  the  range  of  Tinolus. 
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After  the  loniaaa  had  fired  Sardis  tbey  retwaltd, 
but  the  Persians  overtook  them  at  Ephesns  and  de- 
feated the  oonfederatas  there.  (Herod  v.  101) 
This  is  all  that  Herodotus  says  sboat  Ephesoa  a 
this  occasion  Alter  the  naval  battle  before  Uiletss, 
in  which  the  Ionian  confederates  were  defeated, 
some  of  the  Chii,  who  had  escaped  to  Hycale,  oade 
their  way  by  night  into  the  Ephesia,  where  tin 
women  wen  celebrating  the  Thesmophoiia,  and  tlie 
Ephesii,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happenol  to 
the  Chii,  fell  upon  them  supposing  they  were  rabbs;, 
and  killed  them  or  made  a  beginning  at  kait. 
(Herod,  vi.  16).  The  Ephesii  had  no  ship  in  tbe 
fight  before  Miletus;  and  we  most  ooaclude  tltst 
they  took  no  part  in  Uie  revolt.  When  Xenej 
bnmt  tbe  temple  at  Branchidae  **  and  the  othir 
temples"  (Strab.  p.  634),  the  temple  of  Eftoss 
was  spared.  Near  the  cloae  of  the  Peloporuietisa 
War,  Thrasyllns,  an  Athenian  commander,  who  ns 
on  a  mamnding  expedition,  landed  at  Ej^esis,  m 
which  the  Penian  Tissaphemcs  snmmooRl  all  tlw 
country  to  Ephesns  to  the  aid  of  Artemis.  Tlu 
Athenians  were  defeated  and  made  ofil  (Xeo.  B<iL 
i.  S.  §  6.)  Lysaoder,  tbe  Spartan  oomraander,  entcnd 
the  port  of  Ephesns  (b.c  407)  with  a  fleet,  his 
object  being  to  have  an  interview  with  Cyrus  it 
Sardis.  While  he  was  repairing  and  fitting  up  hs 
ships  at  Ephesus,  Antiochns,  the  Athenian,  whowas 
stationed  at  Notium  as  commander  under  Aldbiades, 
gave  Lysander  the  opporttuity  of  fighting  a  ses- 
fight,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  defeated.  (Xea. 
HeU.  i.  5.  §  1,  &c)  After  the  battle  of  A^n 
Potuni  the  Ephesians  dedicated  in  the  tein]de  if 
Artemis  a  statue  of  Lysander,  and  of  other  Spansns 
who  were  unknown  to  fiune;  bnt  after  tbe  decfine  of 
the  Spartan  power  and  the  victory  of  Conoo  it 
Cnidns,  they  set  np  statues  of  C<»ion  and  Timotheas 
in  their  temple,  as  the  Samii  also  did  in  their  Be- 
raenm.    (Pans.  vi.  3.  §  15.) 

There  is  no  notice  of  Kphesns  taking  any  active  piit 
in  war  against  tbe  barbarians  from  the  timeof  Cnoiis, 
who  attacked  this  town  first  of  all  the  Ionian  tamB, 
and  probably  with  the  view  of  getting  a  place  on  tin 
sea.  For  Ephesus  was  the  most  convenient  port  for 
Sardis,  being  three  days'  journey  distant  (Xen.  Bdl 
iii.  2.  §  11),  or  340  stadia  (Herod,  t.  54)  It 
was  the  osnid  landing-place  for  those  who  went  to 
Sardis,  as  we  see  in  many  instances.  (Sen.  Atai. 
iL  2.  §  6.) 

The  Ionian  settlers  at  Ephesus,  according  to  tn- 
dition,  found  the  worship  of  Artemis  there,  or  of 
some  deity  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Artemii. 
(Callim.  tn  Dion.  238.)  A  temple  of  Artemii 
existed  in  the  time  of  Croesos,  who  dedicsted  in  the 
temple  "  the  golden  cows  and  the  greater  part  of  tht 
pillars,"  as  Herodotus  has  it  (i.  92).  Herodotus 
mentions  the  temple  at  Ephesns  with  that  of  Hera 
at  Samos  as  among  the  great  wdrks  of  the  Greeks 
(ii.  146),  but  the  Heraeum  was  the  larger.  The  ori- 
ginal architect  is  named  Chersiphron  by  Strabo,  and 
another  architect  enlarged  it.  The  architect  of  the 
first  temple  that  the  lonians  built  was  a  contonpo- 
raty  of  Theodoras  and  Rhoecus,  who  built  the  He- 
raeum at  Samos.  When  Xenopbon  settled  at  Sollas, 
he  built  a  temple  to  Artemis  Uke  the  great  OM  at 
Kphesns;  and  he  pUced  in  it  a  statue  of  cyptns 
like  that  of  Ephesus,  except  that  the  Ephesian  Ar- 
temis was  of  gold.  There  was  a  stream  SelinM  netr 
the  temple  at  Ephesus,  and  there  was  a  stream 
so  called  at  SciUus,  or  Xeuophon  gave  it  the  oame. 
Xenophnn  was  at  Ephesus  before  he  joined  Agesthm 
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.OD  his  march  from  Asia,  to  BceotU,  and  he  dcpodtel 
there  the  share  that  bad  been  entrusted  to  him  of 
the  tenth  that  had  been  appropriated  to  Apollo  and 
Artemis  cf  the  produce  of  the  slaves  which  the  Ten 
Thousand  sold  at  Cerasos  on  their  retreat.  This 
fiut  shows  that  the  temp(e  at  Epheens  was  one  of 
the  pttX  hoi}'  places  to  the  Ionic  Hellenes.  (Xen. 
An^.  v.  3.  §  4,  &c.)  The  worship  of  the  goddess 
WHS  carried  by  the  Phocaeans  to  Massalia'(  Martdlle), 
and  thence  to  the  Massaliot  settlements.  (Stiub.  ppi 
159, 160, 179,  180,  184.)  Dianinm  orArtemisinm, 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  was  so  called  from  having  a 
temple  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis. 

This  enlarged  temple  of  Artemis  wis  bomt  down 
bj  Herostratns,  it  is  said  on  the  night  on  which 
Alexander  was  bom.  The  temple  was  rebnilt  again, 
and  jHvbably  od  the  same  site.  The  name  of  the 
architect  is  corrupted  in  the  text  of  Strabo,  but  it  is 
supposed  that  the  true  reading  is  Dinocrates.  Alex- 
ander, when  he  entered  Asia  on  his  Persian  expe- 
dition, offered  to  pay  all  that  had  been  expended  on 
the  new  temple  and  all  that  it  would  still  cost,  if  he 
might  be  allowed  to  place  the  inscription  on  it;  by 
which,  as  the  answer  of  the  Ephesii  shows,  who  de- 
clined his  proposal,  was  meant  bis  phuing  his  name 
on  the  temple  as  the  dedicator  of  it  to  the  goddess. 
The  Ephesii  nndertook  the  building  of  their  own 
temple,  to  which  the  women  contributed  thdr  orna- 
ments, and  the  people  gave  their  property,  and 
something  was  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  old  pilbus. 
But  it  was  220  years  before  the  temple  was  finished. 

The  temple  was  built  on  low  marshy  ground  to 
save  it  from  earthquakes,  as  Pliny  says  (xxxvi.  14), 
bat  Leake  suggests  another  reason.  The  tall  Ionic 
column  was  mora  appropriate  for  a  building  in  a 
plain,  and  the  shorter  Doric  column  looked  better  on 
a  height.  Leake  observes  "that  all  the  greatest 
and  most  costly  of  the  temples  of  Asia,  except  one, 
are  built  on  low  and  marshy  spots."  The  Ephesii 
seem  always  to  have  stuck  to  the  old  site  of  the 
temple,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  would  have 
placed  the  new  one  there,  even  if  their  columns  had 
been  Doric  instead  of  Ionia. 

The  foundations  of  the  new  temple  were  Uid  on 
well-rammed  charcoal  and  wool  The  length  of  the 
building  was  435  feet,  and  the  width  220.  The 
eolomns  were  127,  "  each  made  by  a  king,"  as  Pliny 
says.  The  columns  were  60  feet  high,  and  36 
were  carved,  and  one  of  them  by  Scopis.  The 
eptstylia  or  stones  that  rested  over  the  intercolnm- 
niaticns,  or  on  the  part  of  the  columns  between  the 
capitals  and  the  frieze,  were  of  immense  size.  It 
would  take  a  book,  says  Pliny,  to  describe  all  the 
temple ;  and  Donwcritus  of  Ephesns  wrote  one  npon 
it  (Athen.  xii.  p.  525).  Leake  {Aiia  Minor,  p.  346) 
■uppoees  that  the  temple  had  a  double  row  of  21, 
columns  tm  each  side,  and  a  triple  row  of  10  columns 
at  the  two  ends.  This  will  make  120  colamns,  for 
24  columns  have  been  counted  twice.  If  we  add 
4  columns  in  antis  at  each  end  of  the  building,  this 
will  make  the  whole  number  128,  for  the  number 
127  cannot  be  right.  Leake  has  msde  his  plan  of 
the  temple  in  English  feet,  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
other  fians  of  temples  (p.  351);  for  he  observes 
that  we  cannot  tell  whether  Pliny  nsed  the  Greek 
or  the  Roman  foot.  The  English  foot  is  somewhat 
longo'  than  the  Roman,  and  less  than  the  Qiwk. 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison  it  is  immaterial  what 
foot  if  used.  This  was  the  hirgest  of  the  Greek 
templea.  The  area  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  was 
not  one-foorth  of  that  of  the  temide  of  Ephesns; 
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and  the  Heraram  of  Samoa,  the  great  temple  at 
Agrigestum  and  the  Olympieinm  at  Athens  were  all 
less  than  the  temple  of  Ephesns.  The  area  of  the 
Olympieinm  was  only  about  two-thirds  of  that  of  the 
Etesian  temple. 

After  the  temple,  that  is,  the  construction  of  the 
building,  was  finished,  says  Strabo,  "  the  Ephesians 
provided  the  abundant  other  ornaments  by  the  free- 
will offering  of  the  artists,"  that  is,  the  native  artists 
of  Ephesns.  Tliis  is  the  meaning  that  Grosknrd 
gives  to  the  obscure  passage  of  Strabo  (rf  iicriixiiati 
THF  Ihiiuovfiym):  and  it  is  at  least  a  probable 
meaning  (Trand.  StnA.  vol.  iii.  p.  17).  But  the 
altar  was  almost  entirely  filled  with  the  work  of 
Praxiteles.  Strabo  was  also  shown  some  of  the 
work  of  Thraso,  a  Penelope  and  the  aged  Eurycleia. 
The  temple  contained  one  of  the  great  pictures 
of  Apellee,  the  Alexander  Cerannophoroe  (Plin. 
XXXV.  10;  Cic.  c.  Varr.  it  4.  c  60).  The  priests 
were  ennnchs,  called  Hegalobnzi.  (Comp.  Xen. 
Anab.  v.  3.  §  8.)  They  were  highly  honoured,  and 
the  Ephesii  procured  from  foreign  places  such  as 
were  worthy  (rf  the  office.  Virgins  were  also  asso- 
ciated with  them  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
temple.  It  vras  of  old  an'  asylum,  and  the  limits  of 
the  asylum  were  often  varied.  Alexander  extended 
them  to  a  stadium,  and  Hithridates  the  Great  some- 
what farther,  as  fiar  as  an  arrow  went  that  be  shot 
from  the  angle  of  Uie  tilmg  of  the  roof  (iah  T^t 
ymyiai  toS  KtpifMu).  H.  Antonius  extended  the 
limits  to  twice  the  distance,  and  thus  comprised 
within  them  part  of  the  city ;  from  which  we  learn 
that  the  temple  was  still  out  of  the  city,  and  less 
than  1200  Greek  feet  from  it  But  this  extension 
of  the  limits  was  found  to  be  very  mischievous,  and 
the  ordinance  of  Antonius  was  abolished  by  Augus- 
tus. The  extension  of  the  limits  by  Antonius  was 
exactly  adapted  to  make  one  part  of  the  city  of 
Ephesns  the  rogues'  quarter. 

The  growth  of  Ephesns,  as  a  commercial  city, 
seems  to  have  been  after  the  time  of  Alexander. 
It  was  included  within  the  dominions  of  Lysimachus, 
whose  reign  lasted  to  b.  c.  281.  It  afterwards  was 
included  in  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of  Peigamum. 
"  The  city,"  says  Stiabo,  "  has  both  ship-houses, 
and  a  harlxnir;  but  the  arehitects  contracted  the 
month  of  the  harbour  at  the  command,  of  king 
Attalua,  named  Pbikdelphns.  The  king  supposing 
that  the  entrance  would  become  deep  enough  for 
large  merchant  vessels,  and  also  the  harbour,  which 
had  up  to  that  time  been  made  shallow  by  the 
alluvium  of  the  Caystrus,  if  a  mole  were  placed  in 
front  of  the  entrance,  which  was  very  wide,  ordered 
it  to  be  constructed.  But  it  tnmed  out  just  the 
opposite  to  what  he  expected  ;  for  the  alluvium 
being  thus  kept  in  made  all  the  harbour  shallower 
as  far  as  the  entrance ;  but  before  this  time,  the 
floods  and  the  reflux  of  the  sea  took  off  the  alluvium 
and  carried  it  out  to  sea."  Strabo  adds,-that  in  his 
time,  the  time  of  Augustas, "  the  city  in  all  other  re  • 
spects,  owing  to  the  &Tourable  situation,  is  increasing 
daily,  for  it  is  the  greatest  place  of  trade  of  all  the 
cities  of  Asia  west  of  the  Taurus."  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ephesns  also  produced  good  wine. 

After  the  mouth  of  the  Caystrus,  says  Strabo,  is 
a  lake  formed  by  the  sea,  named  Selinusia  (Groekurd, 
TrariMl.  Strab.  vol.  iii.  p.  19,  note,  gives  his  reasons 
for  preferring  the  reading  Seleunsia);  and  close  to 
it  another  lake,  which  communicates  with  the  Se- 
linusia, both  ol  which  bring  in  a  great  revenue. 
The  kings  (those  of  Pergamum,  probably)  took  them 
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kmj  from  the  goddess,  thoogh  they  belonged  to  ber. 
The  Bomans  gave  them  buck  to  the  goddess ;  bat 
again  the  pablicaoi  by  force  seized  on  the  revenue 
that  was  got  from  thein  ;  but  Artemidanis,  as  he  ssts 
himself,  being  sent  to  Rome,  recovered  tlie  laltes  for 
the  goddew ;  and  the  citj  of  Ephesus  set  up  his 
golden  (gilded)  statue  in  die  temple.  Pliny  (r.  29) 
seems  to  say  that  there  were  two  rivers  Selenuntes 
at  Kphesus,  and  that  the  temple  of  Diana  hy  be- 
tween them.  But  these  rivers  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  lakes,  which  were  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Csjatrus,  as  the  Krench  editor  of  Chandler  correctly 
observes  ;  and  Pliny  has  probably  confounded  the 
Rvcr  and  the  lakes.  The  mountain  Gallesns  (^Ah- 
mon)  separated  the  territory  of  Ephesus,  north  of  the 
Caystrus,  from  that  of  Colophon.  When  Hannibal 
fled  to  Asia,  be  met  king  Antiochus  near  Ephesus 
(Appian,  Sj/r.  c.  4);  afd  when  the  Roman  com- 
missioners went  to  Asia  to  see  Antiochus,  they  had 
a  good  deal  of  talk  with  Hannibsl  while  they  were 
waiting  for  the  king,  who  was  in  Pisidia,  Antiochus, 
during  his  war  with  the  Romans,  wintered  at 
Ephesus,  at  which  time  he  had  the  design  of  adding 
to  his  empire  all  the  cities  of  Asia.  (Liv.  xzxiii. 
38).  Epb&ius  was  then  'the  king's  hnd-qnartera. 
The  king's  fleet  fongbt  a  battle  with  the  fleet  of  tlie 
Komans  and  Euinencs  at  the  port  Ccrycns,  "  which 
is  above  Cyssus  "  (Liv.  xxzvi.43);  and  Pjlyxenidas, 
the  admiral  of  Antiochus,  being  defeated,  fled  back 
to  the  port  of  Ephesus  (b.  c  189).  [Casystes.] 
After  the  great  defeat  of  Antiochus  at  Magnesia, 
near  Sipylus,  by  L.  ComeUus  Scipio,  Polyxenidas 
left  Ephesus,  and  the  Romans  occupied  it.  The 
Roman  consul  divided  his  army  into  three  parts, 
and  wintered  at  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander,  Tralles, 
and  Ephesus.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  45).  On  the  settle- 
ment of  Asia  after  the  war,  the  Romans  rewarded 
their  ally  Eumencs,  king  of  Per)::amum,  with  Ephe- 
sus, in  addition  to  other  towns  and  countries. 
When  tlie  last  Attains  of  Pergamum  died  (b.  o.  133) 
and  left  his  states  to  the  Romans,  Aristonicus,  the 
son  of  an  Ephesian  woman  by  king  Enmenes,  as  the 
mother  said,  attempted  to  seize  tlie  kingdom  of 
Pergamum.  The  Epbesii  resisted  him,  and  defeated 
him  in  a  naval  fight  off  Cyme.  (Strab.  p.  646). 
The  Romans  now  formed  tbeir  province  of  Asia 
(b.  c.  129),  of  which  Ephesus  was  the  chief  place, 
and  the  usual  residence  of  the  Roman  governor. 
One  of  the  Conventus  Juridici  w,<is  also  named  from 
Ephesns,  which  became  the  chief  town  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  of  a  district  which  com- 
prise the  Caesarienses,  Mctropuliuie,  Cilbiani  infe- 
riores  ct  superiores,  Mysomacedones,  Mastaurenses, 
Briulhtae,  Uypaepcni,  Oioshieritae."  (Pliny,  fT.JV, 
*.  29). 

When  Mithridates  entered  Ionia,  the  Epbesii 
and  other  towns  gladly  received  him,  and  the 
Ephesii  threw  down  the  statues  of  the  Romans. 
(Appian,  Mitirid.  c  21).  In  the  general  massacre 
of  the  Romans,  which  Mithridates  durected,  the 
Epbesii  did  not  respect  their  own  asylum,  but  they 
dragged  out  these  who  had  takeu  refuge  there  and 
put  them  to  death.  Mithridates,  on  bis  visit  to 
western  Asia,  married  Monime,  the  daughter  of 
Fhilopoemen  of  Stratonicca  in  Caria,  and  he  made 
Philopoemen  his  bailiff  (iirfffnoiroj)  of  his  town  of 
Epliesiu.  But  the  Ephesii,  who  were  never  distin* 
guished  for  keeping  on  one  side,  shortly  after  mur- 
dered Zennbius,  a  general  of  Mithridates,  the  same 
who  carried  the  Chians  off.  [Chios.]  L.  Cornelius 
Sulla,  after  his  victories  over  Mithridates,  punished 
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the  Epbesii  for  tbor  treachery.  The  Boman 
moned  the  chief  men  of  the  A^atic  cities  to  Ephesns, 
and  from  his  tribunal  addressed  tbem  in  a  spcadi. 
in  which,  after  rating  them  well,  be  imposed  a  heavr 
contribution  on  them,  and  gave  notice  that  he  would 
treat  as  enemies  all  who  did  not  obey  his  mkfiL 
This  was  the  and  of  the  political  histoiy  rf 
Ephesus. 

Ephesns  was  now  the  usual  place  at  which  the 
Romans  landed  wlien  they  came  to  Asia.  Whea 
Cicero  (b.  c.  51)  was  going  to  his  province  cf 
Cilicia,  )io  says  that  the  Epbesii  receiv^  him  as  if 
he  had  come  to  be  their  governor  {ad  AU.  v.  13). 
P.  Metellus  Scipio,  who  was  at  Ephesns  shortly 
before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  was  going  to  take  the 
money  that  had  been  deposited  from  ancient  time  in 
the  temple  at  Ephesus,  when  he  was  eaminoned  by 
Cn.  Pumpeius  to  join  him  in  Epirua.  After  the  de- 
feat of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  Philippi,  M.  Antooias 
paid  a  visit  to  Ephesus,  and  offered  splendid  saai- 
fioes  to  the  goddess.  He  pardoned  the  partcians  cf 
Bratos  and  Cassius,  who  had  token  refiige  in  the 
temple,  except  two;  and  it  may  have  been  on  tbia 
occasion  that  he  issued  that  onler  in  favour  of  the 
rogues  of  Ephesns  which  Auguetns  repealed.  Ao- 
tonius  summoned  the  people  of  Asia,  who  w«K  at 
Ephesus  represented  by  their  commissioners,  and, 
after  recapitulating  the  kindness  that  they  had  ex- 
perienced firom  the  Romans,  and  the  aid  that  tbey 
had  given  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  he  toM  them  that 
he  wanted  money ;  and  that  as  they  had  giv«n  his 
enemies  ten  years'  taxes  in  two  years,  tliey  mntl 
give  him  ten  years'  taxes  in  one;  and  that  they  sfaoald 
be  thankfiil  for  being  let  off  more  easily  than  they 
deserved.  The  Greeks  made  a  lamentable  appeal  to 
his  mercy,  urging  that  they  had  given  Brutus  and 
Cassius  money  under  compnlsion ;  that  tbey  had 
even  given  up  their  plate  and  omamoits,  which  had 
been  coined  inte  money  before  their  eyes.  AntoDios 
at  last  graciously  signified  that  he  woukl  be  content 
with  nine  years'  taxes,  to  be  paid  in  two  year!^. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  t.  4,  &c.)  It  was  during  this  visit 
that  Antonins,  according  to  Dion  Cassius  (xlviii.  24X 
took  the  brothera  of  Cleopatra  from  then-  sanctuary 
in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesns,  and  put  them  to 
death ;  but  Appian  {B.  C.  v.  9)  says  that  it  was 
Aninoe,  Oleopi^'s  sister,  and  that  she  was  taken 
from  sanctuajy  in  the  temple  of  Artemis  Leoco- 
phiyne  at  Miletus.  Appian's  accoimt  is  the  m«e 
trustworthy,  fur  he  speaks  of  the  priest  of  Ephesus, 
"  whom  tbey  call  Megabyzos,"  narrowly  escaping  the 
vengeance  of  Antonius,  because  he  had  once  received 
Arainoii  as  a  queen.  Before  the  sea-fight  at  Actium 
the  fleet  of  M.  Antonins  and  Cleopatra  was  collected 
at  Ephesns,  and  he  came  there  with  Cleopatra.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium,  Caesar  Octavianus  permitted 
-Ephesus  and  Nicaea,  the  chief  cities  of  Asia  and 
Bithynia,  respectively  to  dedicate  temples  to  the 
deified  dictator  Caesar. 

Strabo  terminates  his  description  of  Ephesus  with 
a  list  of  the  illustrious  natives,  among  whom  was 
Heraclitus,  snnamed  the  Obscure;  and  Hermodocw, 
who  was  banished  by  the  citizens  for  his  merits.  This 
is  the  Herm  dorus  who  is  said  to  have  ^^i^ted  the 
Boman  Decemviri  in  drawing  up  the  Tables.  (Dig. 
1.  2.  2.  §  4.)  Hippnnax  the  poet  was  also  an 
Ephesian,  and  Parrhasius  the  painter.  Stxabo  also 
mentions  Apelles  as  an  Ephesian,  bat  that  is  not 
certain.  Of  modem  men  of  note  he  mentions  only 
Alexander,  snmamed  the  Light,  who  was  engvted 
in  public  affairs,  wrote  history,  and  a>tranonucal  and. 
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gsograpbical  poems  in  lipiuuneter  verse.  Stmbo  does 
not  mention  Callinns,  and  it  would  seem,  that  as  he 
speaks  of  him  el'sewiiere,  be  4id  not  take  him  to  be 
an  Epbcsian;  and,  among  the  men  nearer  his  own 
time,  he  has  not  mentioned  the  geographer  Artemi- 
dorus  in  this  passage,  though  he  does  mention  Arte- 
midorus,  the  same  man,  as  being  sent  to  Rome  about 
the  lakes  and  the  rerenues  from  them.  Accordingly, 
Koiay  and  Grosknrd  suppose  that  the  name  Arte- 
midoms  has  dropped  out  of  the  MSS.  ef  Strabo,  and 
that  Strabo  most  bare  mentioned  him  with  Alex- 
ander the  Light. 

When  Strabo  was  at  Epfaesns,  in  tlie  days  of 
Aognstns,  the  town  was  in  a  state  of  great  prospe- 
rity. The  trade  of  Ephesos  had  ext«ided  so  liu-, 
that  the  mininm  of  Cappadoda,  which  nsed  to  be 
carried  to  Sinope,  now  went  to  Ephesus.  Apameia, 
at  the  source  of  the  Marsyas,  was  the  second  com- 
mercial place  in  the  Roman  province  of  Asia, 
Ephesus  being  the  firat,  for  it  was  the  place  that 
received  aU  the  commodities  from  Greece  and  Italy. 
(Strab.  pp.  540,  577.)  There  was  a  road  from 
Ephesus  to  Antiocheia  on  the  Maeander,  through 
Magnesia  on  the  Maeander,  Trallee,  and  Nysa. 
Trom  Antiocheia  the  road  went  to  Carura  [Ca- 
bcra],  on  the  borders  of  Caria  and  Phrygia.  From 
Camra  the  road  was  continued  to  Laodice'n,  Apa- 
meia, lletropolis,  Chelidonii  (a  corrupt  word,  which 
is  supposed  to  represent  Philomelinm),  and  Ty- 
riaenm  ;  then  it  ran  through  Lycaonia  through 
Laodiceia,  the  Burnt,  to  Coropassus;  and  ^m 
Coropassns,  which  was  in  Lycaonia,  to  Garsaura  in 
Cappadocia,  on  the  borders;  then  through  Soandus 
and  Sadakora  to  Mazaca  [CaksarkaJ,  the  metro- 
tropolis  of  the  Cappadocians  ;  and  from  Mazaca 
tbivDgh  Herphae  to  Tomisa  in  Sophene.  (Strab.  pp. 
647,  663.) 

It  does  not  appear  from  Strabo  how  the  Epbesii 
managed  the  aSairs  of  the  town  in  his  time.  He 
speaks  of  a  senate  (yfpovala)  being  made  by  Lysi- 
machns,  and  the  senate  with  certain  persons  called 
the  Epicleti  managed  the  affiurs  of  the  city.  We 
m»j  conclude  tliat  it  had  a  Bonle,  and  also  a 
Demus  or  popular  assembly.  A  town  clerk  of 
Ephesus  (ypaiiiuntis'),  a  common  functionary  in 
Greek  cities,  is  mentioned.  (^AcU  of  the  Apott.  xix. 
35.)  An  imperfoct  inscription,  copied  by  Chishull 
(Troveb  m  Turkef,  tec  p.  20),  shows  that  there 
was  an  office  (^ipxt'o"")  in  Ephesus  for  the  registry 
of  titles  within  the  territory. 

In  the  time  of  Tiberius  there  were  great  com- 
plaints of  the  abuses  of  asyla.  The  Epbesii  (Tacit. 
Atm.  iii.  61)  were  heard  before  the  Roman  senate  in 
defence  of  the  asylum  of  Artemis,  when  they  told  the 
whole  mythical  story  of  the  origin  of  the  temple  ; 
they  also  referred  to  what  Hercules  bad  done  for  the 
temple,  and,  coming  nearer  to  the  business,  they  said 
that  the  Persians  bad  always  renpected  it,  and  after 
them  the  Macedonians,  and  finally  the  Romans.  Plu- 
tarch (/)e  vUando  atrt  alieno,  c  31)  says  that  the 
temple  was  an  asylum  for  debtors,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  precincts  were  generally  well  filled. 
In  the  reign  of  Nero,  Barea  Soranns,  during  his  go- 
venmient  of  Asia,  tried  to  open  the  port,  which  the 
bad  judgment  of  theking  of  Pergamnm  and  his 
architects  had  spoiled.     (Tacit.  Ann.  xvL  23.) 

When  St  Paul  visited  Ephesus  {AcU  of  iht 
ApotL  xiz.),  one  Demetrius,  "  a  silversmith  which 
made  silver  shrines  for  Diana,  brought  no  small 
gain  nnto  the  craftsmeiL"  He  called  his  men  toge- 
ther, and  showed  them  that  their  trade  was  in 
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danger  from  the  preaching  of  Paul,  who  taught 
"  that  they  be  no  gods,  which  are  made  with  bands; 
so  that  not  only  this  our  ciafl  is  in  danger  to  be 
set  at  nought;  but  also  that  the  temple  of  the  great 
goddess  Diana  should  be  despised,  and  her  magnifi- 
cence shonld  be  destroyed,  whom  all  Asia  and  the 
world  worshippeth."  The  town  clerk,  by  a  prudent 
and  moderate  speech,  settled  the  tumult.  Among 
other  things,  he  told  them  that  the  image  of  Diana 
fell  down  from  Jupter.  Pliny  (xvi.  40)  mentions 
an  old  woolen  statue  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  Licinius 
Mucianus,  a  contemporary  of  Pliny,  had  examined  it, 
and  he  said  that  it  had  never  beoi  changed,  though 
the  temple  had  been  restored  seven  times.  The  re- 
presentative of  the  Asiatic  goddess  was  not  that  of 
the  huntress  Artemis  of  the  Hellenes.  MQlIer  ob- 
servesthat,  "Artemis,  as  the  guardian  of  the  Ephesian 
temple,  which,  according  to  the  myth,  was  founded 
by  the  Amazons,  appears  in  an  Asiatic  Amazonian 
costume.  The  worship  of  her  image,  wliich  was 
widely  spread,  and  in  the  later  imperial  period  re- 
peated innumerable  times  in  statues  and  on  coins,  is 
connected  with  the  Hellenic  representations  of  Ar- 
temis by  no  visible  link."  (^Bandbuch  der  Arcfia^o- 
logie.")  The  old  statue  that  fell  down  from  Jupiter 
may  have  been  a  stone,  an  aerolite ;  and  the  wooden 
statue  that  Mucianus  saw,  some  very  rude  piece  of 
work.  According  to  Minncius  Felix  (c21),  the 
Ephesian  Diana  was  represented  with  many  breasts. 
(See  the  notes  on  Tacit  Ann.  iiL  61,  ed.  Oberlin.) 

The  apostle  established  a  Christian  church  at 
Epheens,  and  we  learn  from  what  he  said  to  the 
elders  of  the  church  of  Ephesus,  when  they  met  him 
at  Miletus  {AcU,  xx.  17 — 31),  that  he  bad  lived 
there  three  years.  He  afterwards  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Ephesians,  which  forms  part  of  the  canonical 
New  Testament.  In  the  book  of  Revelations  (ii.  I, 
&c)  the  cbnrch  of  Ephesus  is  placed  first  among  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia.  The  heathen  and  the  Chris- 
tian church  of  Ephesus  subsisted  together  for  some 
time.  The  great  festival  called  rh  Koahy  'Aulas 
was  held  in  several  of  the  chief  towns  in  turn,  of 
which  Ephesus  was  one.  In  a.  D.  341  the  third 
general  council  was  held  at  Ephesus.  The  Asiarchs 
who  are  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xix. 
31),  on  the  occasion  of  the  timmit  in  Epheens,  are 
probably,  as  Schlensner  says,  the  representatives  from 
the  cities  of  Aua,  who  had  the  cbaiige  of  the  re- 
ligions solemnities ;  or  they  may  have  been  the 
Asiarchs  of  Ephesus  only.  Under  the  Christian 
emperors  Ephesus  has  the  title  of  ij  vp(irri  iral 
lifyi<mi  inrrpiroXis  T^t  'Aatai. 

The  remains  of  Ephesus  are  partly  buried  in 
rubbish,  and  overgrown  with  vegetation.  They  are 
near  a  place  now  called  Ayasaluk,  These  remains 
have  been  visited  and  described  by  many  travellers, 
but  it  is  difficult  without  a  plan  of  the  ground  to 
understand  the  descriptions.  Spon  and  Wheler 
visited  the  place  in  1675,  and  described  it  after  tlie 
fashion  of  that  day  (vol.  i.  p.  244).  The  ruins  have 
also  been  described  by  Chishull  (TVotwb  m  Turkti/, 
&e.  p.  23,  &c)^  and  at  some  length  by  Chandler 
(.ista  Minor,  c  32,  &c.),  and  by  many  other 
more  recent  travellers.  The  disappearance  of  surh 
a  huge  mass  as  the  temple  of  Diana  can  only 
be  explained  by  the  bet  of  the  materials  having 
been  carried  off  for  modem  buildings;  and  probably 
this  and  other  plocte  near  the  coast  snpptied  ma- 
terials for  Constantinople.  The  soil  in  uie  valley 
has  also  been  raised  by  the  alluvium  of  the  river, 
and  probably  covers  many  old  substructions.     Tha 
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temple  of  Epbenu,  being  the  centre  of  the  pafran 
nurship  in  Alia,  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  sii%r 
from  tlie  iconoclasts  in  the  reign  of  Theodosioa  L, 
whno  nsen  in  black,  u  Libanini  calU  them,  over- 
turned the  altars,  and  defaced  the  temples.  When 
the  great  Diana  of  the  Epheaians  was  turned  out  of 
her  home,  the  boilding  could  aerve  no  otlier  purpnee 
than  to  be  naed  as  a  stone  qnany. 

Chandler  found  the  stadium  <k  Ephesos,  one  side 
of  which  was  on  the  hill  which  he  identifies  with 
Prion,  and  the  opposite  side  which  was  next  to  the 
plain  was  raised  on  arches.  He  found  tlie  length 
to  be  687  feet.  He  also  describes  the  remains  of 
the  theatre,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  tumult  which 
was  eansed  at  Epbesos  bj  St.  Paul's  preaching. 
Fellows  (Atia  Minor,  p.  274)  obeerres  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  site  of  the  theatre. 
Chandler  saw  also  the  remains  of  an  odeum  or  music 
ball.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  which  was  about  130  feet  long,  and 
80  wide.  The  cella  was  built  of  maniTe  stones. 
The  columns  were  4  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  whole  height,  including  the  base  and  capitals, 
above  4G  feet.  The  sha!^  were  fluted,  and  of  a 
single  piece  of  stone.  The  best  preeerved  of  these 
columns  that  Chandler  saw  was  broken  into  two 
parta.  The  frieze  contained  a  portioo  of  bdd  scnlp- 
tare,  which  represented  some  fuliage  and  joung  bojs. 
The  quarries  oo  Prion  or  Pion,  for  the  name  is 
written  both  wajs,  supplied  the  mai1>le  for  the 
temples  of  Ephesus.  Prion,  as  Strabo  has  it,  was 
aim  called  Lepre  Acte  ;  it  was  alwre  the  city  of 
Strabo's  time,  and  oa  it,  as  he  sajs,  was  part  of  the 
wall. 

Hamilton  (Retearcket,  &e.  toI.  ii.  p.  24),  otM  of 
the  latest  tmvellere  who  has  vivited  Ephesus,  spent 
several  da^  there.  He  thinks  that  the  site  of  the 
great  temple  is  in  some  "  massive  structures  near 
the  western  extremity  of  the  town,  which  overlook 
the  swamp  or  marsh  where  was  the  ancient  har- 
bour." This  is  exactly  the  spot  where  it  ought  to 
be  according  to  Strabo's  description.  The  place 
which  Hamilton  describes  is  "  immediately  in  front 
of  the  port,  raised  upon  a  base  thirty  or  fort?  feet 
high,  and  approached  by  a  grand  fiight  of  steps, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible  in  the  centre  of 
the  pile."  Hamilton  observes  that  "  brick  arches 
and  other  works  have  also  been  ruaed  on  vaiious 
portions  of  the  walls;  bat  this  was  probably  dooe  by 
the  Christians  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
and  the  removal  of  the  columns  by  Constantihe, 
when  a  church  was  erecteit  on  its  ruins."  The 
snppositioii  that  the  basement  of  the  temple  has  been 
buried  by  the  alluvium  of  the  Caystcr  is  very  pro- 
perly rejected  by  Hamilton,  who  has  pointed  out  the 
probable  site.  Pliny  describes  a  spring  in  the  city, 
and  names  it  Callipia,  which  may  be  the  Alitaea  of 
Paosanias.  Hamilton  found  a  beautiful  spring  to 
the  north  of  the  harbour;  the  head  of  the  spring 
was  about  200  yards  from  the  temple.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  temple,  supposed  to  be  near  the  port, 
from  the  old  city  on  the  heights  seems  to  agree 
with  the  stoiy  in  Herodotus  (L  26).  The  poeitioD 
of  the  tomb  of  Androclus,  as  described  by  Pausanias, 
is  qaite  consistent  with  this  supposed  site  of  the 
grrat  temple.  Hamilton  observes  that  the  road 
which  Pausanias  describes  "  must  have  led  along 
the  valley  between  Prion  and  Coressus,  which  ex- 
tends towards  llagnesia,  and  is  cnesed  by  the  line 
of  walls  erected  by  Lyiiimacbas,  The  Magnesian 
Gates  would  abo  have  stood  in  tUa TaUey.aiid  must 
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not  be  confounded  with  those  which  are  ia  tlie  di- 
recticn  of  Aiatahiek.''  Hamilton  sapposes  that  the 
Olympieium  may  have  stood  in  the  space  betwna 
tbe  temple  of  Artemis  and  the  theatre  in  the  oeigb- 
bonrhood  of  the  agora,  where  he  foand  the  xvnaiaa 
of  a  large  Corinthian  temple,  which  ia  that  which 
Chandler  descnbea. 

Hamilton  describes  the  Hellenic  vrall  of  Lysima- 
chus  as  extending  along  the  heights  of  Corcscos 
"  for  Dearly  a  mile  and  three  quarters,  in  a  SE.  and 
NW.  direction,  from  the  heights  immediately  to  the 
S.  of  the  gymnasium  to  the  tower  called  tha  Prism 
of  St.  Paul,  bnt  which  is  in  fact  one  of  tbe  towen  of 
the  ancient  wall,  closely  resembling  many  others 
which  occur  at  various  intervals.  The  porticn  which 
connected  Mount  Prion  with  Mount  Coressas,  and  ia 
which  was  the  Magnesian  Gate,  appears  to  have  bem 
immediately  to  the  east  of  the  gymnasinm."  The 
wall  is  well  built.  Hamilton  gives  a  drawing  of  a 
perfect  gateway  in  the  wall,  with  a  peculiar  arcfa. 
He  observed  also  another  wall  extending  £roni  tbe 
theatre  over  the  top  of  Mount  Prion,  and  thenta  to 
the  eastern  extremity  cf  the  stadinm.  He  thinks 
tliat  this  may  be  the  oldest  wall.  Besides  tiiis  wall 
and  that  supposed  to  be  Lysimachos',  already  da- 
scribed,  he  found  another  wall,  principally  aC  brick, 
which  be  supposes  to  hare  beoi  built  bj  the  Byxan- 


PLAK  or  EPHSSV8.* 

A.  Harbour,  now  fllled  up. 

B.  Rood  to  Colophon. 
CC.  Hirer  Caytlnu. 
DD.  Hirer  Ceachriut. 
KR.  Rmid  to  Samoa 
FF.  Coressus. 
GO.  Prion. 
HH.  Road  Co  Maimnla. 

II.  Roiut  to  Sardes  and  Snyrta. 

J.  Inner  harbour,  now  a  svs^p. 

KK.  Kirpr  Selinus. 

1.  Temple  of  Artnnis  of  Epheus. 

3.  Great  buildioK  bekm^inc  to  tbe  harbour, 

rectly  supposed  to  be  Che  temple  of  Altemtl. 

3.  A  gura  surrounded  bj  pillars. 

4.  CiirinCbfan  tenple. 
6.  Tombs. 

6.  Odelum. 

7.  Olympieium. 

8.  l^rge  cheaire. 

9.  Scadinm. 

10.  MagTiesian  gates 

11.  Gjmnaaiuin. 


*  This  plan  is  from  Kiepert,  and  will  be  asrfal  ta 
the  readers  of  this  article;  bnt  tbe  writv  does  ant 
suppose  that  cveiy  spot  here  indicated  can  be  can- 
sidered  as  tightly  fixed  yeL 
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tinea  when  Uie  town  bad  diioiniabed  in  size :  "  con- 
■idenble  remaiiw  of  this  maj  still  be  traced  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Coteasos,  extending  from  near  the 
theatre  westward  to  the  port  and  temple  of  Diana." 
There  are  rAnains  of  an  aqnedoct  at  Epbesos.  Spon 
and  Wheler  also  describe  a  aeries  of  arches  as  being 
five  or  six  miles  from  Epbesus  on  the  road  to  ScaJa 
Van,  with  an  inscription  in  honoor  of  Diana  and 
the  emperors  Tiberius  and  Angostos. 

Hamilton  copied  a  few  insctiptinns  at  Ephesus 
(vol.  ii.  p.  455).  Chandler  copied  others,  which  were 
published  in  his  "  Inscriptionea  Antiqoae,"  &c.  In 
the  "  Antiquities  of  Ionia,"  tdL  ii.,  there  are  riews  of 
the  remains  of  Ephesus,  and  plans.  Some  of  the 
coins  of  Ephesus  oiP  the  Boman  period  have  a  reclining 
figure  that  represents  the  rirer  Cajater,  with  the 
legend  E^«rn>i'  Kavcrrpot.  Arundell  (^BUcowsa 
in  Ana  Minor,  rd.  ii.)  has  collected  some  particnhus 
about  the  Christian  history  of  Ephesns.  The  reader 
maj  also  consult  the  "  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul " 
by  Conybeare  and  Uowson,  toL  ii.  p.  66,  Sec 

The  name  of  the  village  olAicualuck  near  Smyrna 
is  generally  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  'A-yios  6t6- 
Xayos,  a  name  of  St  John,  to  whom  the  chief  Christian 
church  of  Ephesus  was  dedicated  (Procop.  de  Aed\f. 
▼.1).  But,  as  Arundell  observes,  tins  is  very  absurd: 
and  he  supposes  it  to  be  a  Turkish  name.  TamerUne 
encamped  here  after  he  had  taken  Smyrna.  The 
name  is  written  Ayazlic  by  Tamerlane's  historian 
Cherefeddin  Ali  (French  Translation,  by  Petis  de  hi 
Croix,  vol.  ir.  p.  58).  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
Tamerlane  destroyed  the  place,  but  his  historian 
says  nothing  about  that.  Ephesus  had  perished  be- 
fore the  days  of  Tamerlane  [G.  L.} 
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COM   OP  ETUESl'S. 

EPHfiAIM.  1.  One  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Is- 
rael.   [Palaestixa.] 

2.  ('E^pol^),  a  city  named  only  by  St.  John 
(xi.  54),  without  any  clue  to  its  position,  except 
that  it  was  h/yin  rqt  i/nifiov,  probably  the  wild 
and  rocky  wilderness  of  Jndea,  north-east  of  Jeru- 
salem, usually  so  designated  in  the  New  Testament. 
This  position  would  answer  well  enough  to  the 
litnation  assigned  it  by  Euscbius  {Onomatt.  i.  v. 
"E^^v),  who  describes  it  as  a  large  village  eight 
miles  distant  from  Jerusalem  to  the  noith,  where, 
however,  St  Jerome  reads  20  miles.  In  confirms' 
tion  of  this  is  the  mention  of  the  small  town  of 
Epbraim,  in  connection  with  Bethel,  by  Jcsepbus 
(£.  J.  iv.  9.  §  9),  and  the  desert  is  probably  the 
same  which  is  called,  in  Joshua  (xviii.  12)  the 
wilderness  of  Beth-aven,  and  Motmt  Bethel  in  viii. 
24.  (comp.  xvi.  I.)  (Belaud,  Palaal.  pp.  376, 377.) 
Dr.Robinson  believes  it  to  be  the  same  as  "Epbraim 
with  the  towns  therec^,"  which  Abijah  took  from 
Jeroboam  (cir.  b.  c.  957),  also  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Bethel  (2  CAron-xiii.  19).  Assuming 
St  Jerome's  statement  of  the  distance  to  be  correct, 
he  identifies  Ephnum  with  "  the  \oflj  site  of  the 
modem  Et-Tatgibth,  situated  two  boors  NE.  of 
Bethel,  and  six  hoiiis  and  twenty  minutes  KNE. 


of  Jemsaleri  (reckoning  three  Sranan  miles  to  the 
hour),  adjacent  to  and  overlooking  the  broad  tract 
of  do>ert  country  lying  between  it  and  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan."  (Robinson,  Harmtmf  of  the  Four 
Gotpdt,  note  on  pt  vi.  §  93.)  He  finds  it  also 
in  the  Ophrah  of  Benjamin  mentioned  in  Josh, 
xviii.  23,  1  Sam.  xiii.  17.  Possibly,  also,  "  Mount 
Ephron,"  mentioned  in  the  northern  border  of  the  tribe 
of  Judoh,  may  be  the  mountain  district  of  Benjamu, 
deriving  its  name  from  this  city.     (Josh.  xv.  9.) 

3.  A  woody  oonntry  on  the  east  of  Jordan  in 
Gilead,  where  the  decisive  battle  between  David  and 
his  revolted  son  w.is  fought,  one  of  whose  oaks 
proved  fatal  to  Absalom.  (2  ^am.  xviii.  6.)    [G.W.] 

E'PHYRA  ('E^iJf>tj),  the  name  of  several  ancient 
cities  in  Greece.  Meineke  (sd  Steph.  B.  p.  275) 
connects  the  word  with  i^piu,  and  othena  suppose 
it  to  be  equivalent  to  txif^  (Cnrtius,  Pelopoimesot, 
roL  ii.  p.  593);  but  the  meaning  of  the  word  can 
only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

E'PHYRA  ('E^upri).  1.  The  ancient  name  of 
Corinth.     [CoEiSTBUB.] 

2.  A  town  of  Elis,  situated  upon  the  river  Selleeis, 
and  the  ancient  capita]  of  Angelas,  whom  Hercules 
conquered.  (Horn.  /{.  ii.  6.'>9,  xt.  531 :  see  belnw. 
No.  4.)  Strabo  describes  Ephyrs  as  distant  120 
stadia  from  Elis,  on  the  road  to  Lasion,  and  says 
that  on  its  site  or  near  it  was  built  the  town  of 
OenoS  or  Boecmoa.  (Stiab.  viii.  p.  338,  where,  for  the 
corrupt  Kfifiiini  rf  itri8a\aa<rlui>a,  we  ought  to 
read,  with  Meineke,  Ktiiiirti  rf  ,  M  A<vl«ra.) 
Stephonus  also  speaks  of  an  Epbyra  between  Pylos 
and  Elis,  Pylos  being  the  town  at  the  junction  of 
the  Ladon  and  the  Peneius.  (Steph.  B.  <.  v.  'K^ipa.) 
Ftxim  these  two  accounts  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Ladon,  the  chief  tributary  of  tlie  Peneius, 
is  the  Selleeis,  which  Stiabo  describes  as  rising  in 
Mount  PholoS.  Cnrtius  pUces  Ephyr*  near  the 
modem  village  of  Klitmra  which  lies  on  the  Ladon, 
about  120  stadia  from  Elis,  by  way  of  Pylos.  Leake 
supposes,  with  mnch  less  probability,  that  the  Sel- 
leeis is  the  Peneius,  and  that  Ephyra  was  the  more 
ancient  name  of  Elis.  (Curtius,  Peloponnuo;  vol. 
t  p.  39,  acq.;  Leake,  Morta,  vol.  L  pp.  6,  7.) 

3.  A  village  of  Sicyonia,  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
along  with  the  river  Selleeis,  as  situated  near  Si- 
cyon.  Ross  conjecttires  that  some  rmns  situated 
upon  a  hill  about  20  minutes  south-east  of  Svli  re- 
present tlie  Sicyonian  Ephyra.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  338 ; 
Boss,  Reiten  im  Pdoporma,  p.  56.) 

4.  A  town  of  Thesprotia  in  Epeims,  afterwards 
called  CiCHTBl'S,  according  to  Strabo.  Thucydides 
describes  it  as  situated  in  the  district  Elaeatia  in 
Thesprotia,  away  from  the  sea ;  and  it  further  ap- 
pears from  his  account,  compared  with  that  i^ 
Strabo,  that  it  stood  not  fiir  from  the  discharge  of 
the  Acheron  and  the  Achemsian  lake  into  the  port 
called  Clucj/t  Limok.  (Thne.  i.  46;  Strab.  vii.  p. 
324.)  It  is  pbced  by  Leake  and  other  modem 
travellers  at  a  church,  formerly  a  monastery  of  St. 
John,  distant  3  or  4  miles  direct  from  Porto  Fa- 
nari:  the  church  stands  on  remains  of  Hellenic  walls 
of  polygonal  masonry. 

The  Thesprotian  Ephyra  appears  to  be  the  town 
mentioned  in  two  poasages  of  the  Odyssey  (i.  259, 
ii.  328).  The  Ephyri,  mentkined  in  a  passage  of 
the  Iliad  (xiii.  301),  were  supposed  by  Pausanias  to 
be  the  inhabitants  of  the  Thesprotian  town  (Paus. 
ix.  36.  §  3);  but  Strabo  maintained  that  the  poet 
referred  to  the  Thessalian  Ephyra  (Strab.  ix.  p. 
442).      Some    omunentators  even   supposed    the 
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Eph^  on  the  Scllwis  (Horn.  71  iL  659,  Tr.  531) 
to  be  the  Thespmlian  town,  but  Strabo  expreosly 
nuiintaiiu  that  Homer  slludes  in  these  pusages  to 
the  Eleian  toirn.  [No.  3.]  (Strab.  tu.  p.  338; 
coinp>  viii.  p.  338.)  Paomuu  npresenta  Cichyrns 
as  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Thesprotia, 
where Thesens  and  Peirithous  were  thrown  into  chains 
by  Aldoneus;  and  its  celebrity  in  the  most  andent 
tnnes  may  also  be  inferred  from  a  pas8.ige  of  Pindar 
(Pans.  L  17.  §  4 ;  Pind.  Nem.  viL  55.)  (Leake, 
Northern  Greect,  vol.  iil  p.  7,  toL  ir.  pp.  58, 175.) 

5.  A  town  of  Thessalf ,  afterwards  called  Cianon 
or  Crannon.    [Crahosc.J 

6.  A  town  of  the  Agnei  in  Aetolia,  of  onoertain 
site.     (Strab.  tm.  f.  338.) 

7.  An  island  in  the  Argolie  golf,  supposed  by 
Leake  to  be  SpcUia.  (PUn.  iv.  13.  s.  19  ;  Leake, 
Pelopoimetiaca,  p.  394.) 

EPICNEMI'DU  LOCM.  [LocRi.] 
EPICTE'  rUS  PHRYGLA  |  PuBYOtA.] 
EPIDAMNUS.  [Dybrhachium.] 
EPIDAURUS  CEiiJawixn,  PtoL  ii.  16.  §  4,  PmL 
Tab.;  Epidanram,  Plin.  iiL  32,  Geog.  Bar.:  Jia- 
guta-Vtcdua;  Illyric,  Zaptcl),  a  marltinie  city  of 
lllyricam,  of  which  no  notice  occurs  till  the  ciril 
war  between  Pompeins  and  Caesar,  when  havii^  de- 
clared in  CsTonr  of  the  Utter,  it  was  besieged  by  M. 
Octavins.  The  opportune  arrival  of  Vatinios  re- 
lieved it.  (Hirt.  B.  Alex.  44,  45.)  Under  the  Ro- 
mans it  became  a  ooiooy  (Plin.  t  &);  and,  as  in  the 
cities  of  the  same  name  in  Peloponnesus,  Asclepius 
was  the  principal  deity  of  the  lUyrian  town.  Coi^ 
stantianus.  acting  for  Justinian  in  the  Gothic  War, 
occupied  Epidaums  with  his  fleet.  (Procop.  B.  G. 
L  7 ;  Le  Bean,  Bat  Empire,  vol.  riii.  p.  335.)  It 
was  afterwards  destroyed,  but  there  is  same  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  date  of  that  event:  it  appeara  that 
the  fugitives  established  themselves  at  Kausium, 
which  in  time  was  altered  into  Ragtua.  (Const. 
Porpb.  de  AdiK.  Imp.  29.)  Raguia-Vecchia  no 
longer  contains  any  remains  of  Epidaums,  and  all 
memorials  of  its  site  are  confined  to  inscriptions, 
fiagments  of  walls,  coins,  and  other  things  found  by 
excavation.  (Wilkinson,  Datmatia  and  Montaugro, 
vol.  i.  p.  373;  Neigebaur,  JHa  Sudibam,  p.  83; 
Schafarik,  Slat.  AU.  vol.  iL  p.  373;  Engel,  Gfch. 
mm  Sagma,  p.  44.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EPIDAUBUS  ('EarfSnupot :  Elk.  'Ento^MU), 
a  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  in  the 
district  called  Argolis  under  the  Romans.  Through- 
oat  the  flourishing  period  of  Grecian  history  it  was 
an  independent  state,  possessing  a  small  territory 
(XxiSavpia),  botmded  on  the  west  by  the  Argeia, 
on  the  north  by  the  Corinthia,  on  the  south  by  the 
Troezenis,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Saronic  gnlf.  Epi- 
daums is  situated  on  a  small  peninsula,  which  pro- 
jects from  a  narrow  plain,  surrounded  on  the  land 
side  by  mountains.  In  this  plain  the  vine  is  chiefly 
cultivated,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Homer  (t^t- 
wt\itrr'  'ExiSoupov,  Horn.  //.  ii.  561).  North  of 
the  peninsula  is  a  well  protected  harbour;  south  of 
it,  an  open  roadstead.  The  original  town  was  con- 
fined to  the  peninsula,  which  is  15  stadia  in  cir- 
cumference. (Strab.  viiL  p.  374.)  The  town  also 
extended  npon  the  shore  both  north  and  south  of  the 
peninsula,  and  embraced  the  small  promontory  which 
forms  the  southern  extremity  of  the  northern  har- 
bour. Epidauros  is  accorately  described  by  Strabo 
{L  c)  as  situated  in  a  recess  of  the  Saronic  gulf, 
looking  towards  the  N£.,  and  shi^a  in  by  high 
niountains. 


lEPIDAUSUS. 

Epidanms  posseeeed  only  a  small  taiitiay ;  bet 

various  circumstances  contributed  to  make  it  a  plare 
of  importance  at  an  early  period.  Of  these  the  prin- 
cipal was  its  temple  of  Asdepius,  sitnated  at  tl« 
distance  of  five  miles  fromthectty,  of  which  vesiuO 
speak  presently.  Epidaums  lay  near  A^ina  and  liie 
other  ishmds  in  the  Sarooic  gulf,  and  nearly  epyaoa 
the  harbours  of  Athens,  from  which  H  was  distai* 
only  a  six  hours'  sail.  It  was  likewise  nearly  doe 
east  of  Argos,  iixiin  which  there  was  a  UgfawaT  to 
Epidaums,  forming  the  chief  line  of  carannmieaaea 
between  Argos  and  the  Sarauo  gnlf.  Epdaaraa 
was  said  by  Aristotle  to  have  been  originally  a 
Carian  settlement.  Hence  it  was  called  Eptcams. 
Strabo  relates  that  its  man  ancient  name  was  £{■- 
tanrus.  (Strab.  L  e. ;  Stepb.  B.  a.  v.  'EaiSoiipM ; 
Enstath.  ad  Bom.  IL  ii.  S6I.)  It  was  aftenauda 
col<9iised  by  lonians.  According  to  Aristotle,  it  was 
colonised  by  lonians  from  the  Attic  tEtrapoiis,  ia 
cenjunction  with  the  Heradeidae  on  their  retom  t» 
Peloponnesus  (op.  Strab.  He);  bnt  it  is  more  ia 
accordaiMe  with  the  goieially  received  legend  to 
suppose  that  Epidaums  had  been  previoasly  ceh^ 
niW  by  looians,  and  that  these  latter  were  exptjied 
by  the  Dorian  invaders.  Indeed,  this  is  the  state- 
ment of  Pansanias,  who  relates  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Dorian  invasion  Epidaums  was  governed  by 
Pityreus,  a  descendant  of  Ion,  who  snrreaderal  the 
country  without  a  contest  to  Deipfaonns  and  the 
Argives,  and  himself  retired  to  Athens  with  his  oti- 
zens.  (Pans.  ii.  36.  §  I,  seq.)  Deiphootes  is  repre- 
sented as  the  son-in-law  of  Temenus,  who  obtained 
Argos  as  his  share  of  the  Dorian  conquests,  havii^ 
tnarried  Hymetho,  the  daughter  <^  Temenus.  The 
misfortunes  of  Deig^ootes  aflbrded  materials  for  the 
tragic  poets.  QDiet.  of  Biogr.  art.  Deiplkonttt.) 
Whatever  troth  there  may  be  io  these  legends,  the 
fitct  is  certain  that  the  Dorians  became  masters  of 
Epidaurus,  and  continued  throagfaoat  the  historical 
period  the  ruling  class  in  the  state.  At  an  early 
period  Epdaums  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
chief  oommeivial  cities  in  the  Peloponnesos.  It 
colonised  Aegina,  which  was  for  a  long  time  sobject 
to  it.  [AsotKA,  p.  33,  a.]  It  also  colonised,  near 
the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  the  islands  of  Coa,  Ca- 
lydnus,  and  Nisyros.  (Herod.  viL  99.)  Bnt  as 
AegiiM  grew  in  importance,  Epidanms  declined,  and 
in  the  sixth  century  b.  c.  almost  all  the  commsc« 
of  the  mother-city  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Aeginetans. 

Epidaums  was  originally  governed  by  kings,  the 
reputed  descendants  of  Deiphonles;  but,  as  in  most 
of  the  other  Grecian  states,  monarchy  was  succeeded 
by  an  digarchy,  which  was  in  its  turn  superseded 
for  a  time  by  a  tyianny.  Amongst  the  tyrants  of 
Epidanms  was  Prodea,  wlion  daughter  Melissa  was 
married  to  Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth;  and  when 
Procles  resented  the  murder  of  his  daughter  by 
Periander,  the  Utter  marched  against  hb  fiuher-in- 
Uw  and  led  him  away  into  captivity  after  taking 
Epidaorus.  (Herod.  iiL  SO — 52.)  After  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  tyranny  the  goverament  of  Epidanms 
again  reverted  to  the  oligarchy,  who  retaiiied  pos- 
session of  it  daring  the  whde  historical  pariod.  Fw 
this  reason  the  Epidanrians  were  always  firm  allies 
of  Sparta,  and  severed  their  connection  with  their 
mother-city,  Argos,  since  the  Utter  had  adopted  a 
democntiaU  oonstitntion.  Of  the  exact  font  d  the 
Epidaurian  government  we  have  DO  partietilan.  We 
only  read  of  magistrates  called  Artynae,  who  were 
pnaideDts  of  a  cooncil  of  180  membna.  (Plnt.(lMeiC 
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Oroae.  1.)  The  original  inlubitanb  of  the  coontry 
wete  called  KoriitoStt  or  dn^-feet,  and  cultiTated 
the  land  for  their  Dorian  maaters  in  the  city. 
(Pluti.0.;  Hesych.  a.  v.  KarhtoStt;  MtUIer,  j%>r. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  57,  ISl,  tnuul.)  In  the  Peloponnesian 
War  (B.a  419)  theArgives  made  war  upon  the 
Epidanrians  and  attempted  to  take  their  atj,  but 
th^7  were  repulsed  and  obliged  to  retreat  into  their 
own  territories.  (Thuc  v.  53 — 57.)  In  the  time 
of  the  Bomana,  Epidannm  was  little  more  than  the 
faarboor  of  the  temple  of  Asdepias.  Pansanias  gives 
onlj  a  brief  accoont  of  its  poblic  buildings.  He 
mentions  a  temfde  of  Athena  Ciasaea  on  the  acropolis ; 
teroplea  of  Dionjrsns,  Artemis,  and  Aphrodite,  in  the 
citj;  a  sacred  enclostue  of  Asclepius  in  the  suburbs; 
and  a  temple  of  Hera  on  a  promontory  at  the  harbour, 
which  promontory  b  doubtless  the  one  forming  the 
nortlieni  entrance  to  the  harbonr,  and  now  called  C. 
Nikolao.  (Pans.  iL  29.  §  1 .)  The  name  of  Epidanrns 
is  still  preserred  in  the  corrupted  form  of  Pidkaero, 
which  is  the  name  of  a  neighbonring  Tillage.  The 
foundationa  of  the  ancient  walls  may  be  traced  in 
many  parts  along  the  cUfb  of  the  peninsula.  Here 
Dodwell  noticed  some  fragments  of  columns,  and  a 
draped  statne  of  a  female  figure,  forming  apparently 
the  corer  of  a  sarcopbogns.  The  sea  has  encroached 
upon  the  shore  on  either  side  of  the  peninsula,  and 
some  remains  of  the  outer  city  may  still  be  seen 
under  water. 

The  temple  of  Asdepins  was  situated  at  the  dis- 
tance of  5  miles  west  of  Epidanrus  on  the  read  to 
Argos.  (Lir.  xIt.  28.) ,  It  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  spots  in  Greece,  and  was  frequented  by 
patients  from  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world  for  the 
cure  of  their  diseases.  The  temple  itself  was  only 
a  small  part  of  the  sacred  spot.  Like  the  Altis 
at  Olympia,  and  the  Hierum  of  Poseidon  at  the 
Isthmus,  there  was  a  sacred  enclosure,  usually 
called  the  grove  (^Ao-at)  of  Asclepius,  and  con- 
taining several  public  buildings.  It  stood  in  a 
small  plain  entuely  surrounded  by  mountains. 
(Pans.  iL  27.  §  1.)  The  sacred  enclosure  was  "  leas 
than  a  mile  in  drcnmference  ;  it  was  confined  on 
two  sides  by  steep  hills,  and  on  the  other  two  by 
a  wan,  which  appears  to  have  formed  a  ri^ht  an;;le 
in  the  lowest  and  meet  level  port  of  the  valley, 
and  is  still  traceable  in  several  places."  (Leake.) 
The  recollection  of  the  sacred  character  of  this 
valley  has  been  preserved  down  to  the  present 
name.  It  is  still  called  Bierm  iitpiy),  or  the 
Sanctuary  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that 
the  village,  through  which  the  rood  leads  to  the 
Hieron,  bears  the  name  of  Koroni,  evidently  de- 
rived from  Coronis,  the  mother  of  Asclepius,  and 
which  it  must  have  preserved  from  ancient  times, 
although  the  name  is  not  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers.  Of  the  mountains  surronnding  the  sanc- 
tuary the  highest  lies  to  the  north  :  it  is  now 
calM  BoloHidii,  and  bore  in  ancient  times  the 
name  of  TrmuuM  (TfrSior),  because  the  child  of 
Coronis,  which  was  exposed  upon  this  mountain, 
was  here  suckled  by  a  goat  (Pans.  ii.  26.  §  4, 
27.  §  7.)  Mount  CmoBTiUM  (Kw^tor, 
Pans.  ii.  27.  §  7),  on  which  stood  a  temple  of 
Apollo  lialeatas,  is  probably  the  hill  in  the  south- 
east of  the  volley,  above  the  theatre,  on  the  way 
to  Troaica.  Pansanias  also  mentions  a  hill  called 
CoRTPBAXtjK,  on  the  summit  of  which  was  a 
temple  of  Artemia  Coryphaea.  It  appears  to  h.ive 
been  the  height'  in  the  south-west  of  the  valley, 
sinc^  ignie  believed  that  an  dive  tree  on  the  ascent 
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to  the  mountain  was  the  bonndory^of  the  trrritorr 
of  Asine.  (Pans.  ii.  28.  §  2.)  pie  buildings  in 
the  sacred  grove  are  described  by'  Pansanias.  He 
mentions  first  tlie  temple  of  Asclepius,  containing  a 
chryselephantine  statue  of  the  god,  the  work  of 
Thrasymedes  of  Paros,  and  half  the  size  of  the 
temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  The  god  sat  upon  a 
throne,  holding  a  stuff  in  one  hand,  and  reiiting  the 
other  upon  the  bead  of  a  serpent ;  a  dog  lay  at 
his  feet.  On  one  side  of  the  temple  there  were 
dormitories  for  those  who  came  to  consnit  the  god. 
Near  the  temple  was  the  Tholus,  a  circular  build- 
ing of  white  marble,  built  by  Polycleitus  of  Argoe, 
and  containing  pictures  by  Pausias.  In  the  sacred 
encloeure  there  was  a  theatre,  also  built  by  Poly- 
cleitua,  which  Pansanias  considered  particularly 
worthy  of  attention.  The  other  objects  within  the 
sacred  endosnre  specified  by  Pansanias  were  tem- 
ples of  Artemis,  Aphrodite,  and  Themis,  a  stadium, 
a  fountain  covered  with  a  roof,  and  several  wcrks 
erected  by  Antoninus  Pius  before  he  became  em- 
peror of  Ibune,  of  which  the  most  important  were 
the  bath  of  A.«:lepius,  a  temple  of  the  gods  called 
Epidotae,  a  temple  dedicated  to  Uygieia,  Asdejnus, 
and  Apollo  snmamed  the  Aegyptian,  and  a  build- 
ing beyond  the  sacred  enclosure  for  the  receptiiHi 
of  the  dying  and  of  women  in  labour,  because  it 
was  tmUwfiil  for  any  one  to  die  or  to  be  bom  within 
the  sanctuary.  (Pans.  ii.  27.)  A  festival  was 
celebrated  in  the  sacred  grove  in  hooonr  of  Asde- 
pna  with  mn^cal  and  gymnastic  games  :  it  took 
pUca  every  four  years,  nine  days  after  the  Isthmian 
games.  (Schol.  ad  Pmd.  Nem.  iii.  145  ;  Plot. /on, 
init  ;  Diet  of  Ant.  art.  AicUpuia.)  The  site  of 
the  sacred  enclosure  is  now  covered  with  ruins, 
which  it  is  difficult  for  the  most  port  to  assign  to 
any  definite  buildings.  The  poaitioo  of  the  Thulns 
is  clearly  marked  by  its  foundations,  from  which 
it  appears  that  it  was  about  20  feet  in  diameter. 
In  its  neigbbotu-hood  are  some  foundations  of  a 
temple,  which  was  probably  the  great  temple  of 
Asclepius.  The  mine  of  the  theatre  are  the  most 
important.  Leake  observes  that  this  theatre  is  in 
better  preservation  than  any  other  temple  in  Greece, 
except  that  which  exists  near  Tramelzit  in  Epims, 
not  far  from  Jodtmma.  "  The  orchestra  was  abont 
90  feet  in  length,  and  the  entire  theatre  about  370 
{set  in  diameter  :  32  rows  of  seats  still  appear 
above  ground  in  a  lower  division,  which  is  separated 
by  a  diazoma  fimn  on  upper,  consisting  of  20  seats. 
Twenty-four  scalae,  or  flights  of  steps,  diverging  in 
equidistant  radii  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  fanned 
the  communications  with  the  seats.  The  theatre, 
when  complete,  was  capable  of  containing  12,000 
spectators."  Of  the  stadium  there  remain  the  cir- 
cular end  and  a  part  of  the  adjacent  sides,  with  IS 
rows  of  seats.  Kcor  it  ate  the  rtuns  of  two  m- 
terns  and  a  bath. 

When  L.  Aemilins  Panlns  visited  Ejndanrus  in 
B.  c.  167  after  the  conqnest  of  Uaosdonia,  the 
sanctuaiy  was  still  rich  in  gifts  preseuted  by  thceo 
who  had  reravered  from  diseases  ;  but  it  bad  been 
robbed  of  most  of  these  votive  offinings  before  the 
time  of  Livy.  (Liv.  zlv.  28.)  It  sufiisred  most 
from  tlie  depredations  of  Sulla  at  the  same  tiros 
that  he  robbed  the  temples  of  Olympia  and  Delphi. 
(Diod.  Kxc.  p.  614,  ed.  Wess.)  It  U  drecribod  by 
Strabo  as  a  pUce  renowned  for  the  cure  of  all  dis- 
eases, always  full  of  invalids,  and  containing  votive 
tableto  descriptive  of  the  cures,  as  at  Cos  and  Tricca. 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  374.) 
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Of  the  wonbip  of  Aadepiiu  hj  the  EpMiariins, 
cf  bis  Barred  snikee,  ud  of  the  introdnctioD  of  his 
worship  into  Rome  and  other  places,  an  accoont  ia 
given  ekewhere.  (Diet  of  Biogr.  ait.  AactJa- 
pitu.)  (Dodwell,  Tour  through  Greece,  vol.  iL 
p^  S35  ;  Leake,  Morta,  Tol.  ii/'p.  416  ;  Bobbje, 
Jieehtrchet,  kc  p.  54,  tieq.;  Curtios,  Pelopotmetoe, 
voL  ii  Pl4I6,m<{.) 


COIS  Of  EPIOAUBVS. 

EPIDA  JRUS  LIME'RA  CEvfJavpet  ),  Aifinpi), 
a  tpwn  CO  tlie  eastern  coast  of  Laconia,  eitnated  at 
the  head  of  a  afacioas  bav,  formed  by  the  promon- 
tory Krtmidhi,  on  the  north,  and  the  promontory  of 
JUomemaatitt,  on  the  woth.  h  waa  a  colony  from 
Kpidannis  in  Arf^olia,  and  ia  nid  to  bare  been  bnilt 
in  coiuequenoe  of  an  intimatioo  from  Anclepius, 
when  an  Epidaorian  ship  touched  here  on  its  way  tn 
Cos.  (Pau.1.  iii.  23.  §  6.)  Ita  foondation  probably 
belongs  to  the  time  when  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Laconia,  aa  fiu*  as  the  promontory  Malea, 
acknowledged  (he  supremacy  of  Argos.  (Herod,  i. 
82.)  The  epithet  Limera  was  considered  by  the 
best  ancient  critics  to  be  given  to  the  town  on 
accoont  of  the  excellence  of  its  harboars,  though 
other  expUoatiooa  were  proposed  of  the  word  (Ai^ih 
pir  .  . . .  is  iv  \tiuirripa>>,  Strab.  nil.  p.  368). 
Pansanias  describes  the  town  as  situated  on  a  lieight 
not  fiir  fium  the  sea.  He  mentions  among  its  public 
buildings  temples  of  Aphrodite  and  Asclepiiis,  a 
temple  of  Athena  on  the  acropoli.'i,  and  a  temple  of 
Zens  Soter  in  front  of  the  harbour.  (Pans.  iii.  23. 
§  10.)  The  rain.1  of  Epidaurus  are  situated  at  the 
apot  now  called  Old  Sfottemvatia.  "  The  walls, 
both  of  the  acropolis  and  town,  are  traceable  all 
nmnd;  and  in  some  places,  particularly  towards  the 
(ea,  they  remain  to  more  than  half  their  original 
IieighL  The  town  formed  a  sort  of  semicircle  on 
the  soothem  side  of  the  citadel.  The  towers  are 
some  of  the  smallest  I  hare  ever  seen  in  Hellenic 
ibrtreeses;  the  faces  ten  feet,  the  flanks  twelve:  the 
whole  drcumftrence  of  the  place  is  less  than  three 
qoaiteis  of  a  mile,  lira  town  was  divided  into  two 
separate  parts  by  a  wall;  thus  makin:;,  with  the 
citadel,  three  interior  divisions.  On  the  acropolis 
theie  is  a  lervel  spnce,  which  is  separated  from  the 
remaining  part  of  it  by  a  little  insulated  rock,  exca- 
Tuted  for  the  foundations  of  a  wall.  I  take  this 
platform  to  have  been  the  position  of  the  temple  of 
Athena.  On  the  site  of  (he  lower  town,  towards 
the  sea  fixnt,  there  are  two  terrace  walls,  one  of 
which  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  second  order  of 
Hellenic  masonry.  Upon  these  terraces  may  have 
stood  the  temples  of  Aphrodite  and  AscJepins.  There 
are,  likewise,  some  remains  of  a  nwdem  town  within 
the  ancient  indosure;  namely,  houses,  churches,  and 
a  tower  of  the  lower  ages."  The  harbour  of  Zeos 
Sotra  has  entirely  disappeared,  but  this  is  not  sni^ 
prising,  as  it  must  have  been  artificial;  bnt  there 
an  two  harbours,  one  at  either  extremity  of  the  bey, 
the  northern  called  that  of  Kretitidhi,  and  the 
aonthem  that  of  Monemvasia. 

Sooth  of  Epidaurus  Patisanias  mentions  a  pro- 
inontory  Citpa)  extending  into  the  sea,  called  MiNoA. 
(Paus.  iii.  23.  §  1 1 ;  Strab.  L  c.)    This  promontory 
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is  norw  ao  island,  connected  with  the  munkni  k  > 
bridge  of  14  small  arches;  it  is  not  iin|Hob>Uc  ikd 
it  was  originally  part  of  the  mainiaDd,  and  (fta- 
wards  separated  ftwn  it  by  ait. 

Epidaorus  is  rarely  mentioned  in  histoiy.  Ita  ttr- 
ritoiy  was  ravaged  by  the  Atbeniana  in  the  Ptjufo). 
nesian  War.  (Tbnc  W.  56,  ri.  105.)  Is  the  im 
of  Stnbo  there  appean  to  hafve  besn  a  fcrtns  a 
the  promontory  Hum*,  ainca  be  cmlla  it  a  tt''t"'- 
Pausanias  mentions  Epidaoms  Limen  as  one  <f  tk 
Elenthero-Lacooian  towns.  (Pans,  iii  21.  §7.) 
Ptolemy  enomeiates,  as  separata  places,  IGooa,  tk 
harbour  of  Zens  Suter,  and  Epidauros.  In  ix 
middle  ages  the  inhabitants  of  Epidannas  shandiari 
their  ancient  town,  and  built  a  new  one  m  Uiva, 
— which  they  now,  for  greatar  secority,  juiaUj, 
cmveited  for  the  first  time  into  an  ialand.  Tetlnr 
new  town,  because  it  was  accessible  by  only  one  nt, 
they  gave  the  name  of  Monemvasia  or  Momaiaaa. 
which  WHS  carmpted  by  the  Franks  into  Mainta- 
in tlie  middle  ages  it  was  the  most  impoitaat  GnA 
town  in  the  Mors,  aad  continoed  jairely  Gicek  m 
its  langoage  and  cnstoms  for  many  ccntniies. 

I.eake  remarked,  about  a  third  of  a  mile  amlli- 
ward  of  the  mina  irf'  Eptdaoms,  near  the  sea,  a  iff 
pool  of  fresh  water,  surroonded  with  reeds^  abooi 
too  yards  long  and  SO  broad,  which  he  obMrvei  a 
probably  the  "  lake  of  Ino,  small  and  deep,*  mm- 
tioned  by  Paosanias  (iiu  23.  §  8)  as  2  stadii  &cQ 
the  altars  tS  Asclepios,  erecteil  to  commemonte  the 
spot  where  the  tacred  serpent  di>appeared  is  tk 
ground,  after  knding  from  the  Epidaorian  ship  oi 
its  way  to  Cos.  (Leake,  Morta,  voL  i.  p.  2tO,E(Sv 
Boblaye,  Jieeherchet,  &c  p.  100 ;  Coilins,  Pth- 
poimrto;  vol.  ii.  pi,  292,  seq.) 

EPIDE'LIUM  ('EwtS^Aim'X  called  Dxuni 
simply  by  Strabo,  a  small  place  on  the  easteni  aaH 
of  Laconis,  situated  within  the  territories  of  Base, 
at  the  distance  of  100  stadia  from  Cape  kUka,  sail 
200  from  Epidaorus  Limera.  Epiddiom,  ho«enr, 
appears  to  have  been  little  more  than  a  sanctasrr 
of  Apidio,  erected  at  the  time  of  the  UithiidstK 
War,  when  a  wooden  statoe  of  the  god  floated  to  lhi> 
spot  from  Deloe,  after  the  devastation  of  the  iehnl 
by  Metrophanes,  the  general  of  Mithiidates.  Epide- 
linm  probably  stood  on  Cape  Kamili,  where  tkere 
are  a  few  ancient  remains.  (Pans.  iii.  23.  §  2.  seq.: 
Strab.  viii.  p.  368 ;  Leake,  Morea,  voL  i.  p.  214,  spj.; 
Cnrtins,  Pelopoimesoi,  vol,  iL  p.  298.) 

EPIDII,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptdemy  as  the 
people  to  the  east  of  the  Epidian  promontory  (.UaV 
of  Cmtgr)  =  A  rgglethire.  [a  G.  L] 

EPlDiUM,  in  Brilwn,  mentioned  by  Ptokmy  « 
a  proinontor7=the  MuU  of  Cantyr.         [B.  G.  Lj 

EPIEICIA  ('Ewieiicia),  a  fortress  in  Scyonia,  co 
the  river  Memea.  (Xen.  UdL  iv.  2.  §  14,  iv.  4.  § 
13;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  373,  seq.) 

EPIMAEANI'TAE,  an  Amb  tribe  mentkned  se- 
der this  name,  only  by  Pliny,  perhaps  identical  »iih 
the  Anariti  of  PUdemy.  (PKn.  vi.  28  ;  PtoL  vi.  7; 
Forster,  AreMa,  ml.  i.  ppt  62,  64,  "5.)  PH».' 
phices  them  between  the  Canis  flomen  and  ii* 
Eblitaei  montas  ;  Ptolemy,  between  the  Mthas 
montes,  or  the  promontory  of  the  Asabi  (_Capt  Urn- 
teadoni),  and  the  river  Lar,  at  the  SE.  qusitcr  if 
the  peninsula  Hr.  Forster  holds  the  name,  in  both 
its  aspects,  to  be  an  anagrammatic  fana  of  "  Bbs- 
manitae,  or  the  sons  of  Raamah,"  deriving  iheif 
origin  and  name  from  "  Baamah  the  sen  of  CaaJi 
(6'efi.  X.  7  ;  E»ek.  xxviL  22)  ;  and  tbb  idenlifc*- 
tion  is  sopported  by  the  £tct  that  the  fint  ;<*> 
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mentioned  by  Ptolemy  in  the  country  of  the  Nariti, 
is  Bhapna  {'trntd"),  tbe  [irecue  form  of  Raamah 
in  ths  LXX  He  snys  that  the  tribe  and  province 
of  Mainh,  and  the  town  Samah,  are  still  ^und  in 
this  part  of  the  Arabiaa  peniasola.  [G.  W.] 

EFIPHANEIA  ('£iri^«a:  Elh.  t.mi^aytis),  a 
city  of  Syria,  pUced  by  Ptolemy  in  69°  36',  30°  26', 
in  the  district  cf  Cassiotia,  in  which  also  Antioch 
and  Ijiria—  were  situated.  The  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
ninoa  places  it  16  milee  from  Larissa,  32  from 
Emesa  (Arethoaa  lying  half  way  between  it  and  the 
latter),  and  so  101  from  Antioch  of  Syria.  It  was 
■itaated  on  tbe  western  bank  of  the  Orontes,  lower 
down  the  stream  than  Emesa  (i.  e.  to  the  north), 
and  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  ancient 
Uamath  (2  5am.  viii.  9;  1  Kiagt,  viii.  65  ;  U.  z. 
9),  called  also  "  Hamsth  tbe  Great "  (Amo;  ri.  2). 
St.  Jerome  states  that  both  Antioch  and  Epiphaneia 
were  formerly  named  Humath,  and  mentions  that  the 
fint  station  on  the  road  to  Mesopotamia  (qy.  from 
Antioch)  was  in  bis  day  named  Emmaa,  probably  tbe 
modem  jTenu*:- Emesa.  Eiuebias  (Ononuut.  :  v. 
'Ends')  does  not  think  it  to  be  Epiphaneia  near 
Emesa:  bat  St.  Jerome,  in  tbe  same  place,  maintauis 
their  identity,  and  says  that  Epiphaneia  was  still 
called  Hamath  by  the  oatire  Syrians.  (Comp. 
Ottomatt.  I.  V.  Aemath.)  Aqnila  also  lenderel 
'EMotf,  T))r  'Eiri^eito'  r^t  2iip<as.  (Theodoret. 
Qltaat.  22  w  2  King.) ;  and  Theodoret,  in  common 
with  St.  Jerome,  mentions  both  Epiphaneia  and 
Emesa  as  Hamath,  and  says  that  the  former  was 
still  so  called.  (^CommenL  m  Jerem.  xlvL  and  It.) 
Relond,  howerer  {PalaaL  pp.  1 19, 120, 317),  doubts 
the  identity,  and  is  disposed  to  place  the  Hamath  of 
Scripture  further  south,  and  nearer  to  the  confines 
of  ihe  land  of  Israel,  as  indeed  Numb.  xiii.  21  and 
other  passages  above  referred  to  serm  to  require. 
This,  however,  woold  not  disprove  the  assertion  that 
Epiphaneia  was  funnerly  called  Hamath,  the  proof 
of  which  n»ts  on  indep^idcnt  ground,  and  is  greatly 
confirmed  by  tbe  fact  of  its  retaining  that  name 
among  the  natives  in  St.  Jerome's  time,  as  indeed  it 
does  to  this  day  being  still  called  Bamah,  which  is 
described  by  Irby  and  Mangles  as  "delightfully 
sitnated  in  a  hollow,  between  and  on  the  sides  of  two 
bill",  near  the  west  bank  of  the  Orontes,  but  in  it- 
self presents  nothing  worthy  of  notice  at  this  day." 
(JrattU,  p  244.)  [G.  W.] 
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COIN  OF  BPIPBANEIA  IK  STRtA. 

EPIPHANEIA  CEwi^/a  :  Etk.  'Zwufartis), 
a  city  of  Cilicia,  which,  Pliny  says  (v.  27),  was  origi- 
nally called  Oeniandos ;  he  places  it  in  the  interior 
of  Cilicia.  Cicero,  in  hii  description  of  his  Cilician 
campaign,  says  that  he  encamped  at  Epiphaneia, 
which  was  one  day's  jonmey  from  the  Amanns. 
Cn.  Pompeius  (Appian,  Uithrid.  c  96)  settled 
some  pirates  here  after  he  had  broken  up  the  mb- 
ben,  and  kIso  at  Adana  and  Mallus.  'I'he  Table 
plans  Epiphaneia  SO  M.  P.  eait  of  Anazarbim 
[AnAZARBCs],  and  the  same  distance  from  Alex- 


andria ad  Issnm.  If  Ptolemy's  figures  are  right 
(v.  8),  we  may  collect  that  he  snppned  Epiphaneia 
to  be  near  the  pbice  which  he  calls  the  Amanicaa 
Pylae.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  (xxii.  11), 
but  be  gives  no  information  as  to  its  position. 

2.  Stephanas  («.  v.)  mentions  an  Epiphaneia  in 
Bithynia.  [G.  L.] 

EPIRUS.    [Epeircs.] 

EPITAXIUM  ('EfitcUioi-:  Etk.  'Ewn-aA.erfj), 
a  town  of  Triphylia  in  Elis,  near  the  coast  and  a 
little  south  of  tlie  river  Alpbeius.  It  was  identified 
with  the  Homeric  Tubton  {<dpiov)  or  Tubtoessa  • 
(9i>v6taaa),  a  town  in  the  dominions  of  Nestor, 
which  the  poet  describe  as  a  pUce  upon  a  lofty  hill 
near  the  ford  of  the  river  Alpbeius  (Horn.  IL  ii.  592, 
xi.  710,  Hymn,  m  ApoU.  423;  Slrab.  viiL  p.  349.) 
Epitaliom  was  an  important  military  post,  because 
it  commanded  the  ford  of  the  Alpbeius  and  the  road 
leading  along  the  coast.  Like  the  other  dependent 
townships  i^  Triphylia,  it  revolted  from  Elis  when 
Agis,  the  Spartan  king,  invaded  the  country  in  B.  c. 
401 ;  and  when  A^  returned  home,  afler  ravaging 
Elis,  be  left  a  garrison  in  Epitalinm.  (Xen.  Hell. 
iii.  §§  25, 29.)  The  town  was  taken  by  Philip  in 
the  Social  War,  B.C.  218.  (Polyb.  iv.  80;  Steph. 
B.  ;  V.  XiriT<i\ioi».)  It  appears  to  have  occupied 
the  height  of  Agidmitia.  (Leake,  Mono,  vol.  ii. 
p.  198,  seq.;  BobUye,  Rechercha,  &c.  p.  133; 
Curtius,  Pdopomttoa,  vol.  ii  p.  88.) 

EPOISSUM,  in  North  Gallia,  is  phced  by  tbe 
Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Durocortorum 
{Reinu)  to  Treveri  Civitas  (Trier).  Ifis  22  Gallic 
leagues  from  Durocortorum  to  Vungus  Vicus  (  Vonc), 
and  22  more  to  Epoissum  {Ipttch  or  IvoU),  now 
commonly  called  Carigium.  Ipttch  is  tbe  German 
name,  which  comes  from  Evoeiam  or  Ivosium,  the 
name  used  in  the  middle  ages.  In  the  Notitia  Imp. 
the  pbu»  is  called  Epnsom,  and  was  a  station  for 
troops.  [G.  L.] 

EPOMEUS  MON&    [AmiAWA.] 

E'PORA  (J/bntoro),  a  city  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
on  th^Baetis,  28  &L  P.  east  of  Corduba,  on  the  road 
to  Castnlo.  (/<».  AnL  p.  403;  Caro,  Ant.  Hup.  iii. 
c.  22;  Inscr.  apw  Grater,  p.  105,  No.  2;  in[ert,vol. 
U.  pt  1,  p.  379.)  [P.S.] 

EPORE'DIA  CEnopttia:  Ivrea),  an  important 
town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  bituated  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe 
Alps,  on  the  river  Duria,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  • 
great  valley  of  the  Salassi,  now  called  the  Vai 
(fAoila.  It  was  a  Roman  colony,  founded,  as  we 
learn  from  Velleius,  as  early  as  B.C.  100  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  Salassi  in  check,  and  pro- 
tecting tbe  pbiins  from  their  incursions;  but  it  was 
not  till  that  people  bad  been  finally  subdued  under 
Augustus  that  it  was  able  to  rise  to  prosperity. 
(VeU.  Pat  1 1 5 ;  Strab.  iv.  p.  205.)  Neither  Pliny 
nor  Ptolemy  gives  it  the  title  of  a  colony,  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  a  pUce  of  wealth  and  importance,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  among  the  most  considerable 
provincial  towns  of  tbe  region  north  of  the  Padus 
("finniasimaTranspadanae  rcgionis  municipia,"  Tac 
Hist.  i.  70).  Pliny  tells  us  that  it  was  founded  accord- 
ing to  tbe  directions  of  the  Sibylline  books,  and  that 
its  name  was  derived  from  a  Gaulish  word  signifying 
"  a  tamer  of  horses."  Velleius  is  certainly  in  error  m 
placing  it  among  the  Vagienni ;  Ptolemy  correctly 
assigns  it  to  the  Salaasi.  (Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21 ;  Ptol. 
iii.  1 .  §  34.)  We  learn  from  tha  Itineraries  that  it 
was  di^itant  33  miles  from  Vercellae.  (/<m.  Ant. 
pp.  345,  347.)  The  strength  of  its  position  at  the 
entrance  of  the   Vol  d'AotIa,  comnuinding  two  of 
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the  mast  freqtiented  puace  of  the  Alps,  mmt  always 
hare  given  it  impoctauce  io  a  milita^  point  of  view. 
Thos  we  find  that  it  was  for  aome  time  occupied  hy 
D.  Brutoa  after  the  battle  of  Mutina,  B.  c.  43,  be- 
fore be  croeaed  the  Alpe  with  hii  army.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  XL  30,  23.)  It  waa  still  a  cvosidenble  town, 
and  occapied  as  a  militaiy  station  bj  a  bodj  of 
troops,  as  late  la  the  close  of  the  4th  centni7.  (Abf. 
JHgn.  ii.  p.  121.)  The  modem  city  of  Ivrea  is  a 
oonsidenble  place,  with  near  8000  inhabitants:  it 
contains  a  fine  Roinan  saroophagns,  and  some  other 
ancient  remains.  [E.  H.  B.] 

EQCA'BONA  (Coyno),  a  town  of  Lositania,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tagoa,  12  H.  P. 
from  Olisipo  (LMoii),  on  the  road  ta  Emcrita.  (/(m. 
Ant.  f.  416.)  [P-S.] 

EQUUS  TUTICUS  or  EQUOTUTICUS  (Toi- 
TiKor,  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  67:  S.  Eleuterio),  a  town  of 
the  Samnites  in  the  territory  of  the  Hirpini,  situated 
on  the  Via  Appia  Trajana,  21  M.  P.  from  Bene- 
ventum.  Its  name  is  not  mentioned  as  an  ancient 
Samnite  city,  and  the  first  notice  of  it  that  occurs  is 
an  incidental  one  in  Cicero  {adAU.  vi.  1.  §  I),  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  it  was  on  the  road  to  Brun- 
dnsimn.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  Itineraries,  in  all 
of  which  it  appears  under  slight  modifications  of 
name  (Equus  Tuticns,  Itm.  Ant.  pp.  103,  112; 
Eqnos  >la$;nns,  /<t».  MariL  p.  610;  Aequns  Ta- 
ticus.  Tab.  PeuC).  Great  discrepancy  has  arisen 
concerning  its  position,  partly  from  a  confusion  be- 
tween the  difi*erent  branches  of  the  Via  Appia,  which 
separated  at  Beneventum  [Via  Appia],  and  partly 
from  the  belief,  originating  with  an  old  Scholiast  on 
the  passage,  that  Eqnotuticns  (as  he  writes  the 
name)  was  the  place  described  by  Horace  (&>(.  I  5. 
87)  as 

"  Oppidnlom  quod  versa  diceie  noo  est," 

But  it  is  qnite  clear  that  the  poet  followed  a  dif- 
ferent line  of  route;  and  Equus  Tuticns  is  pUced  by 
the  Itineraries  on  the  road  from  Beneventum  to 
Aecae(rro;a),  21 M.  P.  from  the  former  city.  The 
line  of  the  ancient  road  may  be  traced  dintinctly  (by 
the  assistance  of  bridges,  milestones,  &c.),  from  Bene. 
vento,  by  Buonaibergo  and  Camlhon,  to  a  place 
called  S.  Eleuterio,  about  8  miles  N.  of  Ariano,  and 
2  from  Cattel  Franco,  where  inscriptions  and  other 
ancient  remains  have  been  fonnd ;  among  others,  a 
Roman  milestone  which  wants  the  numerals,  bnt 
the  distance  agrees  exactly  with  the  21  miles  of  the 
Itinerary  from  Beneventum.  The  intermediate  sta- 
tion of  Forum  Novum  (Fomo  Novo,  /(in.  Hier.  p. 
610),  pUced  by  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  10  miles 
from  Beneventum,  and  1 1  from  Equus  Tuticns,  must 
have  been  at  Buonaibergo.  (Mommsen,  Topo- 
grajia  drgli  Irpini,  in  BuUttt  d,  IntL  1847,  p. 
170,  1848,  pp.  7,  8.)  It  is  probable  that  Eqnns 
Tuticns  never  enjoyed  mnnicipal  rank :  its  name  is 
not  funnd  in  Pliny  among  the  towns  of  the  Hirpini, 
and  at  a  later  period  it  was  certainly  annexed  to  the 
territory  of  Beneventum.  (Mommsen,  /.  c.  p.  170.) 
This  explains  the  expression  of  the  Itinerary  that  it 
was  on  the  confines  of  Campania  ("  Equotutioo,  nbi 
Campania  limitem  habet,"  Itm.  Ant.  p.  111.  See 
the  art,  Campahia,  p.  494).  If  the  Tuticum  of 
Ptolemy  be  the  same  with  Equus  Tuticns,  be  has 
altogether  misplaced  it.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ERACTUM  {'HpoKTor,  Ptol.  in.  5.  §  30),  a  town 
on  the  frontier  of  Dacia  between  the  Tynis  and  the 
mountains  of  the  Bastamae,  the  position  of  which 
cannot  be  made  out.  [E.  B.  J.J 


ERASINUS. 
ER.\E  (*Ef>ai),  a  place  on  the  oeast  of  loda, 
mentioned  by  Thocydidea  (viii.  19),  in  the  Tidmrr 
of  Lebedus  and  Teoe.  It  was  {artified  stra^  esog^ 
to  keep  out  the  Athenians,  who  attacked  it.  (Tbuc 
viii.  20.)  Strabo  (p.  644)  meitions  Ene  is  > 
small  town  belonging  to  Teos  ;  but  though  the  nsd. 
ing  'EfKU  has  been  received  into  some  texts  of  Smia, 
some  of  the  HSS.  are  said  to  have  T^poi,  ai 
Casaubon  has  \sft  that  reading  in  his  text.  (So 
Groskurd,  Trand.  Strab.  vol.  iii.  p.  23,nate.)  Tbn 
seems  some  oonfiisioo  abont  the  name  Gene,  Ger- 
raidae  (Strabo),  and  the  haihoor  GeraestiaB  (Lii. 
xxxvii.  27),  on  wiiich  Grosknrd's  note  may  be  cm- 
suited.  Palmerins  conjectured  that  the  name  ^im, 
which  he  takes  to  be  the  true  name  of  the  {^att,  b 
rorrnpted  into  Agn  io  ScyUx  '(p.  37).  Cbaodkr 
(^Asia  Minor,  c.  26)  supposed  the  modern  site  of 
Gerae  to  be  Stgigeck  (as  he  writes  it).  8  hoDis  fnn 
Smyrna.  There  is  a  view  of  the  place  in  the  "  laiiai 
Antiquities,'*  Chandler  describes  some  mnuns  ef 
antiquity  there.  Some  of  the  inscriptions  fband  it 
this  place  were  published  by  Chishuli  and  sane  br 
Chandler.  Segtgeck  is  at  the  head  of  a  fine  bt;. 
There  is  a  good  note  on  Gerae  in  the  French  editicB 
of  Chandler's  Travels  (vol.  i.  p.  420). 

Hamilton  (BaearcMet,  &c.  voL  it  p.  11)  de- 
scribes Sighojik  as  a  snog  harbour,  and  be  netna  ta 
conclude  correctly  that  it  is  Livy's  Genettios, 
which  Livy  describes  as  the  port  aS  Teos  "  qui  ai 
tergo  nrbis  est,"  aitd  thus  distinguishes  it  ftw  IIk 
harbour,  "  qui  ante  urbem  est."  (Liv.  xxxriL  29.) 
The  consideration  of  the  inscriptions  fbimd  st  Sir 
ghajik  belongs  to  the  article  Tkos,  If  we  nippM 
Gene  to  be  the  true  reading  in  Stiabo,  we  imr 
identify  Gerae  and  Geraesticns;  bnt  there  is  a  diS- 
culty  about  Erae  in  Thncydidea,  for  hia  text  does  nx 
enable  ns  to  determine  exactly  where  it  is,  thoufrh  it 
seems  to  have  been  not  far  &om  Teas.  Proper  nsmes 
are  not  always  right  in  the  text  of  Thncydides,  and 
this  is  probably  one  example.  [0.  L] 

ERANA  (ji  "Efxtra).  a  town  in  Messenis,  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  as  lying  upon  the  toad  brtnrn 
Cypsiissia  and  Pyloe.  It  was,  probably,  tear  tlx 
promontory  Cyparissium.  Aooonling  to  Strabo,  it 
was  erroneously  identified  by  some  with  the  How™ 
Arcne.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  348,  361 ;  Leake,  iform, 
vol.  i.  p.  426,  seq.) 

ERANA,  a  jiace  in  Cilida,  Cicero  (<ri  Fm. 
XV.  4),  after  leaving  Ejnphaneia  [EpiPHAHEii]. 
ascended  the  Amanus,  and  he  took  Erana,  a  pla« 
not  of  the  character  of  a  village,  but  of  a  diy,  and 
the  capital  of  the  nation.  He  also  took  Sepm  lad 
Commoris.  The  sites  of  these  placas  are  unknovs, 
but  they  were  in  eastern  Cilicia,  on  some  part  d 
Mount  Amanus.  [G.  L.] 

ERANNABOAS  (^ifomMca,  Arrian,  InHx 
Plin.  vi.  18.  a.  22),  a  river  which  flowed  into  tic 
Ganges  at  Palimbothra  (Potaa).  There  has  been 
much  discussion  as  to  what  river  is  indicated  by  thi« 
name.  It  seems,  however,  most  likely  that  it  is  the 
same  as  the  Sonus'  {Some),  though  Anian  sod 
Pliny  both  speak  of  two  rivers  which  they  call  re- 
spectively Erannoboas  and  Sonns.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit  Hgrmgavdha,  the  poetical 
title  of  the  Sonus.  (See  Bitter,  fnftimfa,  v.  !>• 
508;  Rennell,  Mem.  m  Bindottan,  p.  SO.)  It  is 
clear,  from  the  context,  that  Stnbo  knew  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  river  (xv.  p^  702),  though  be  does 
not  mention  its  name.  [V.] 

ERASI'NUS  ("Epoffrret).  1 .  A  river  of  the  Ar- 
gcia.  [Aboos,  p.  301,  li} 
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2.  Arirer  of  Attica.    [AvncA,  p.  333,  b.] 

S.  Another  Dame  of  the  BanieuB  in  Achaia. 
[ACHAIA,  p.  13,  b.] 

EKAVISCL     [Aravisci.] 

EKBESSUS  or  HERBESSUS  CE/)»n«-<r<f»,  Pol., 
S!cph.  B.,  Ptol.;  'Ep«7|ffir<(j,  Dind.;  Herbessns.  Lit., 
Cic,  Plin.:  EtA.  'EpSria(T!ros,  PhilUt.  ap.  Steph.  B., 
llerbesseosu),  the  name  of  two  cities  in  Sid\y.  It 
has  been  frequently  attempted  to  limit  the  name  of 
Krbessas  to  the  one,  and  Herbesaus  to  the  other;  but 
this  diatincUon  cannot  be  maintained,  and  the  aspi- 
rated or  nnaspiiated  forms  appear  to  be  used  iudis 
criminately. 

1 .  A  town  or  fortress  not  far  from  Agrigentnm, 
which  was  made  ose  of  by  the  Bomaiis  daring  the 
eic^e  of  that  city,  B.C.  262,  as  a  place  of  deposit  for 
tlieir  prqWaions  and  military  stores.  (PoL  i.  18.) 
At  a  later  period  of  the  siege,  Hanno  the  Cartha- 
pnian  j^neral  made  himself  master  of  the  place,  and 
^vas  thtis  enabled  to  reduce  the  Bomans  to  great 
ilifficulties  by  catting  off  their  supplies.  (Pol.  L  c.) 
Bat  after  the  fidi  of  Agrigentnm  the  Carthaginians 
were  no  longer  able  to  maintain  possession  of  £r- 
bessos,  which  was  abandoned  by  the  inhabit.int8, 
probably  from  fear  of  the  Boman  vengeance.  (Diod. 
xxiii.  9.  p.  503.)  These  are  the  only  notices  which 
appear  to  refer  to  the  town  in  qneetion;  it  was  pro- 
bably a  place  of  inferior  importance,  and  a  mere  de- 
pendency on  Agrigentum.  Its  exact  site  cannot  be 
determined;  bat  Fazello  is  probably  light,  in  regard 
to  its  general  position,  in  placing  it  near  the  upper 
coarse  of  the  Halycns. 

2.  A  city  in  the  £.  of  Sicily,  on  .the  confines  of 
the  territories  of  Leontini  and  Syracuse.  It  was  evi- 
dently a  place  of  more  importance  than  the  preceding 
one,  and  may  therefore  be  fairly  assumed  to  be  the 
place  meant  where  no  further  designation  is  added. 
It  is  first  mentioned  in  B.  c.  404  as  a  city  of  the 
Sicnli,  which  had  furnished  assistance  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  during  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  and  was 
in  consequence  one  of  the  first  places  against  which 
Dionysins  tamed  his  arms  after  the  conclosion  of 
peace  with  Carthage.  (Diod.  zir.  7.)  But  the 
sudden  defection  of  his  own  troops  recalled  him  in  haste 
to  Syracuse;  and  some  years  after  we  find  Erbessus 
still  maintaining  its  independence,  and  concluding  a 
treaty  with  Dionyaus.  (Id.  ib.  78.)  No  farther 
notice  of  it  is  found  till  the  time  of  Agathocles,  when 
it  was  occupied  by  that  tyrant  with  a  garrison,  which 
in  B.  c.  309  was  expelled  by  the  citizens  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Agrigentines  and  their  alUcs  under 
Xenodicus.  (Id.  xx.  3 1 .)  In  tlie  Second  I^lnic  War 
Erbe.sMus  is  again  mentioned;  it  was  the  place  to 
which  Hippocrates  and  Epicydee  fled  for  refuge  from 
Leontini,  and  from  whence  they  succeeded  in  exciting 
the  defection  first  of  the  Syracnsan  force  sent  against 
them,  and  nltimately  of  the  city  itself.  (Liv.  xxiv. 
SO,  31;  Pans.  tL  12.  §  4.)  Erbessus  on  this  oc- 
casion espoused  the  Carthaginian  alliance,  but  was 
soon  recovered  by  Marcellns.  (Id.  35.)  We  have 
no  account  of  its  fortunes  under  the  Roman  rule,  bat 
it  was  probably  a  mere  dependency  of  Syracuse,  as 
tlie  name  is  not  once  mentioned  by  Cicero.  The 
Herbessenses,  however,  reappear  in  Pliny  as  an  inde- 
pendent community ;  both  he  and  Ptolemy  place 
them  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  but  afibrd  no 
fiirther  clue  to  the  position.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14; 
Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  13;  Pbilist  ap.  Steph.  B.  «.  t>.) 

From  the  passages  of  Diodoms  and  Livy  it  is  clear 
that  Erbe.<isns  was  situated  inland  from  Syracuse, 
and  not  very  remote  from  Leontini :  hence  the  site 
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snggtsted  by  Fazello  at  a  pbee  called  Pantttliea, 
opposite  to  Sortino,  about  16  mile  W.  of  Syracuse, 
is  at  least  a  plausible  conjecture.  The  site  in 
question  is  now  wholly  desolate,  and  retains  no  ruins, 
but  presents  a  curious  assemblage  of  snbterranean 
dwellings  excavated  in  the  clifis  of  solid  but  soft 
rnlcareous  rock,  similar  to  those  in  the  Vol  dlipica 
near  Modica.  The  date  of  these  excavations  is  very 
uncertain,  though  they  are  generally  regarded  as  of 
gi-eat  antiquity.  (Fazell.  de  Seb.  Sic.  x.  2.  p.  454; 
Amic.  Lex.  Top.  Sic.  vol  ii.  p.  176.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
ERCTA  or  EBCTE  (4  Etptcrii,  PoLj  'Epieri,, 
Diod.),  a  moantain  on  the  M.  coast  of  Sicily,  in  the 
imm«liate  neigbboarhood  of  Panormns,  now  called 
MonU  PeHegrmo.  It  is  a  remarkable  isolated 
mountain  mass,  rising  to  the  height  of  1950  feet 
above  the  sea,  which  washes  its  foot  on  the  £.  and 
N.,  while  on  the  other  two  sides  it  rises  abrnptly 
from  the  plain  near  Panormus,  a  broad  strip  of  whir-h 
separates  it  entirely  from  the  mountains  on  tlie  W. 
of  that  city.  It  thus  constitutes  a  kind  of  natural 
furtress,  being  bounded  on  three  sides  by  lofty  per- 
pcndicuUr  clifis,  the  only  approach  being  on  the  S. 
side,  facing  the  town  of  Palermo,  where  a  steep  zig- 
zag road  has  been  constructed  in  modem  times, 
leading  up  to  the  convent  of  Sta.  Rotalia,  near  tlie 
sammit  of  the  moontam,  a  shrine  now  visited  by 
crowds  of  pilgrims,  whence  the  name  of  Montt 
Pellegrmo.  No  mention  is  found  of  the  locality 
before  the  time  of  Pyrrhns,  when  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Carthaginians  as  a  fortress  or  fortified  post,  but 
was  taken  by  assault  by  the  Epeirot  king.  (Diod. 
xxii.  10,  Exc.  H.  p.  498.)  Its  chief  celebrity,  how- 
ever, dates  from  the  First  Panic  War,  towards  the 


PLAjr  or   MODKT  EKCTA. 

A.  Mountain  of  Ercta.  now  Itontt  PrUegriM. 

B.  Modem  city  of  Palermo,  on  Uio  »itc  of  Panonnot. 

C.  Bav  of  ManitrUo. 
I>.  BaVofSM.  Maria. 

R.  Plain,  rxtendhig  (tam  Palermo  to  MondeUo. 
F.  CapaHQatta. 
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doM  of  irfaich  Htmilcir  Barca,  finding  himsdf  un- 
able to  keep  the  field  apiinst  the  Komuis,  suddenly 
e^Ublished  himself  with  his  whole  iirmj  in  thl:i 
moontain  fortress,  where  he  maintaiDed  himself  for 
nearly  three  yean,  in  spite  of  ill  the  eSorts  of  the 
Bonans  to  dulodge  him.  A  Roman  camp  was  esta- 
blished aboat  5  stadia  from  PaAormus,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  corering  that  city,  which  was  scarcely  mora 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain. Hamilcar  on  his  part  fortified  the  only  nrail- 
able  approach,  and  skirmishes  took  place  almost 
daily  between  the  two  annies.  Polybins  has  lefl  us 
a  detailed  and  accaiate  account  of  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  locality;  but  he  overrates  its  extent 
when  he  reckons  the  summit  of  the  mountam  as  not 
less  than  100  stadia  in  circuit.  The  upper  part  of 
it,  he  tells  us,  was  capable  of  cultivation,  and  pos- 
sessed abundance  of  fresh  water;  while  it  com- 
manded a  small  but  secure  port,  which  enabled 
Hamilcar  to  cany  on  his  maritime  expeditions,  with 
which  he  ravaged  the  coasts  both  of  Sicily  and  Italy. 
(Pol.  1.  56,  57  ;  Diod.  xxiiL  20,  Eic.  H.  p.  506.) 
The  determination  of  this  port  is  the  only  topo- 


ERETRU. 

graphical  difficulty  cmnected  with  Enrle.  AnoH 
(^Bitt,  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  p.  613)  supposes  it  to  bn 
been  the  small  bay  of  MaiMio,  between  Jfosti 
Pdlegrim)  and  Capo  di  Gatto;  bat  this  coolii  hiidlj 
have  been  eSisctnally  commanded  £n>m  Ercte,  md  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  small  core  of  Sta.  Slant, 
on  the  £.  side  of  the  mountain,  is  the  one  ment 
Polybius  speaka  of  the  mountain  being  accessible  it 
three  points  only;  but  two  of  these  must  ban  bea 
mere  paths,  very  steep  and  difficult  Besides  Ua 
appraich  from  Palai7>o,  there  an  in  &ct  oely  tto 
breaks  in  the  liqe  of  eliSi,  one  of  which  leads  dnerJj 
down  to  the  cove  of  Sta,  Maria.  The  acctsnpuijia? 
plan  (copied  from  Capt.  Smyth's  survey),  and  ouiiiK 
view,  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  tb 
mountain  fortress.  (Claver.  SieiL  p.  277 ;  Amic.  ei 
Fazeli.  vii.  6.  p.  318;  Swinbome's  TrmA,  <d.  ii. 
p.  209,  &c) 

llannert  has  emneoosly  transferred  the  ute  (J 
Ercte  to  the  headland  now  called  Capo  S.  Viki, 
nearer  to  Eryx  and  Drepana  than  to  Paoonnns;  lut 
Polyluns's  testimony  to  ita  close  proximity  to  tbi 
latter  town  is  pofectly  distinct.  [E.  H.  B.] 


\1EW  OF  MOUNT  BBCIA. 


ERDINI,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
ercupants  of  the  western  side  of  IreUiid  next  to  the 
Venniani  {Donegat),  and  north  of  the  NagruX 
(CwaaugU)  ^  the  parts  about  Loch  Erne  ^  Ftr- 
pumagh.  [R.  G.  L.] 

EREBINTHODES,  an  island  in  the  Propontis, 
which  Pliny  mentions  with  Elaea  and  other  unknown 
islets.     [EI.AEA.]  [G.  L.] 

E'RESUS  or  ERESSUS  ('Epwor:  Elk.  "EpAriot, 
tptauit"),  so  called  from  Eresns  the  son  of  Macar. 
(Steph.  B.  <.  r.)  Eressns,  as  it  is  in  the  text  of 
Strabo  (p.  618),  was  a  city  of  Lesboe,  situated  on  a 
hill,  and  reaching  down  to  the  sea.  From  Eressos 
to  Cape  Sigrinm  is  38  stadia,  as  the  HSS.  have  it, 
which  Caaaubon  (ed.  Strab.)  has  changed  to  18. 
It  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  and  its  ruins 
•re  said  to  be  at  some  little  distance  &om  a  place 
now  called  EreMto,  which  is  situated  on  a  hill. 
Eressus  joined  Mytilene  and  otlier  towns  in  Lesboe 
in  the  revolt  from  the  Athenians  during  the  Pelo. 
ponnesian  War(B.  c  428);  but  it  was  compelled  to 
surrender  to  Paches,  tlie  Athenian  commander, 
shortly  after.  (Thuc.  iii.  25,  35.)  There  w«s  a 
fresh  revolt  from  Athens  (b.  c  412),  and  a  fresh 
subjugation.  (Thuc  viii.  23.)  It  revolted  a  thurd 
time  shortly  after  (Thuc.  viii.  lOOX  and  was  be- 
sieged by  Thrasybulus  with  an  Athenian  force,  but 
he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  siege  to  follow  the 
Peloponnesians  to  the  Hellespont.  In  B.  c.  392 
Thrasybulus  lost  many  ehipe  in  a  storm  off  Ereswi, 
but  he  recovered  the  town,  with  other  )>liices  in 
Lesbos,  for  the  Athenians.  (Diod.  xiv.  94.)  Eresus 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  31)  as  one  of  the  ezbting 
cities  of  Lesbos. 


Eresns  was  the  birthplace  of  Tyrtamos,  to  wim 
his  master  Aristotle  gave  the  name  of  Theoplirsstis 
Phanias,  another  of  Aristotle's  pnpils,  was  alio  s 
native  of  Eresns.  According  to  tJie  poet  .\rdies- 
tratns,  in  his  Gastronomia,  quoted  by  Atbeoinu 
(iiu  p.  Ill),  if  ever  the  ^>ds  eat  flonr,  tiaj nd 
Hermes  to  buy  it  at  Eresus. 

The  name  of  the  town  on  the  coins  is  sud  to  be 
always  EPE2tnN,  with  one  2.  [G.  L.] 

EKETKIA.  l.Qtpirpui:  Etk.  "Eprruit,  to. 
■  Eperpir,  XptTpiis :  Adj.  'Efrrpucis,  'EpiTptmitX 
one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  next  to  Cbalds  tiir 
roost  powerful  city  in  Enboea,  was  sitnated  npoo  the 
western  coast  of  the  island,  a  little  sooth  of  Chsldi, 
and  at  the  sonth-westem  extremity  of  the  extemits 
and  fertile  pUin  of  Leiantum.  The  Eretiiansie 
represented  as  lonians  (Herod,  viii.  46X  *nd  ^«™ 
supposed  to  have  come  from  Eretiia  in  Attica. 
(Slrab.  viii.  p.  447 ;  respecting  the  Attic  Eretiit. 
see  Atbknae,  p.  294.)  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  population  was  not  purely  Ionic,  and,  aocwd- 
ingly,  smne  writers  related  that  it  had  been  colooited 
from  the  Triphylian  Macistns  in  Elia.  (Stnb.  L  r.) 
Strabo  relates  that  it  was  foimerly  called  ilelswi* 
and  Arotria. 

At  an  early  period  Eretria  was  one  of  the  clii<f 
maritime  states  in  Greece,  and  attained  a  hi^ii 
degree  of  prosperity  and  power.  Andres,  Todob,  and 
Ceos,  as  well  as  other  islands,  were  at  one  time  sub- 
ject to  Eretria.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  448.)  AoconiiiiK  W 
some  accounts,  they  Xod  part  in  the  oolooisatioa  of 
Cromae  [Cromas,  p.  716],  and  they  founded  sofM 
colonieB  upon  the  peninsula  of  Chakidice.  Eretns 
is  meitiMKd  by  Homer.    (/'.  il  537.)    The  mili- 
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tiU7  strength  of  the  state  vu  attested  bj  an  inscrip- 
tion,  preaerred  in  the  temple  of  the  Amarjnthian 
Artemis,  aboat  a  mile  tram  the  city,  reoordini;  that 
in  the  prooeasion  to  that  tempi*  the  Eretrians  had 
been  accostomed  to  march  with  3000  boplites,  600 
faorsenien,  and  60  chariots.  (Strab.  L  c) 
'  Eretria  and  Chalcis  were  earlr  engaged  in  war 
with  each  other.  These  wars  seem  to  liave  been  oc- 
oasioned  bj  disputes  respecting  the  division  of  the 
jJain  of  Ldantom.  which  lay  between  the  two  dties. 
(Strab.  {.  c)  In  one  of  these  early  wars  some  of  the 
most  powerful  states  of  Greece,  snch  as  Miletus  and 
iiainos,  took  part.  (Thnc  t  15;  Herod,  v.  99; 
ttpanheim,  ad  Callim.  Del.  2S9.)  In  gratitude  for 
the  assistance  which  the  Eretrians  had  received  on 
this  occasion  from  Miletus,  tbey  sent  five  ships  to 
the  Athenian  fleet  which  sailed  to  support  Miletus 
and  the  other  Icnic  cities  in  their  revolt  from  Persia, 
n.c.  500.  (Herod.  {.  c.)  Bat  this  step  caused 
their  ruin;  for,  in  B.C.  490,  a  Persian  force,  under 
Uatis  and  Artaphemes,  sent  to  punish  the  Athe 
nians  and  Eretrians,  laid  siege  to  Eretria,  which  was 
betrayed  to  the  Persians  after  they  had  invested  the 
placa  for  six  days.  The  town  was  razed  to  the 
tcroond,  and  the  inhabitants  carried  away  to  Persia; 
bat  their  lives  were  spared  by  Darius,  who  allowed 
them  to  settle  in  the  Ciisian  territory.  (Herod,  vi. 
125.)  The  old  town  continued  in  roius,  but  a 
new  town  was  rebuilt  a  little  more  to  the  sonth, 
which  soon  became  a  place  of  considenble  import- 
'  aooe.  In  B.  c.  411,  tiie  Athenians  were  defeated  by 
the  Spartans  in  a  sea-fight  off  the  harbour  of  Ere- 
tria; ariJ  those  of  the  Athenians  who  took  refuge  in 
Kretria,  as  a  city  in  alliance  with  them,  were  put  to 
death  by  the  Eretrians,  who  therefore  juined  the 
rest  of  the  Euboeans  in  their  revolt  from  Athens. 
(Tbuo.  riiL  95.) 

After  the  Peloponnesian  War  we  find  Eretria  in 
the  hands  of  tyrants.  One  nf  these,  named  Thetni- 
son,  assisted  tin  exiles  of  Oropus  in  recovering  poe- 
seearion  of  their  native  city  from  tho  Athenians  in 
B.  c.  366.  (Died.  xv.  76  ;  comp.  Dem.  de  Cor. 
f.  256;  ICen.  Bdl.  vil  4.  §  1.)  Themison  appears 
to  liava  been  sucoeeded  in  the  tyranny  by  Plutarchus, 
who  applied  to  the  Athenians  in  b.  c.  354  for  aid 
a^rainst  bis  rival,  Callias  of  Chalcis,  who  had  allied 
himself  with  Philip  of  Macedon.  The  Athenians 
sent  a  fiuve  to  his  assistance  under  the  command  of 
Phiicion,  who  defeated  Callias  at  Tamynae;  but 
Pbodon,  suspecting  Plotarchns  of  treachery,  ex- 
pelled him  ihim  Eretria.  [See  Did.  ofBiogr.  vol. 
i.  p.  429.]  Popnlar  government  was  then  esta- 
blished; but  shortly  afterwards  PhiUp  sent  a  force, 
which  destroyed  Porthmns,  the  harbour  of  Eretria, 
and  made  Cleitarchus  tyrant  of  the  dty.  Clei- 
taichns  governed  the  city  in  Phil^'s  interests  till 
B.  a  341,  when  Cleitarchus  was  expelled  by  Phodon, 
who  had  been  sent  into  Enbooa  on  the  proposition  of 
DeoMMthenes  for  the  purpose  of  patting  down  the 
Macedoniap  interest  in  the  island.  [Diet,  of  Biogr. 
voL  L  p.  784.]  Eretria  was  subsequently  subject  to 
lilacedonia;  Imt  in  the  war  with  Philip  V.  it  was 
taken  by  the  nmbined  ileets  of  the  Romans,  At- 
tains, and  Rbodfains,  upon  which  occasion  a  great 
number  of  paintings,  statues,  and  other  works  of  art 
fell  int«  the  hands  of  the  victors.  (Liv.  xxxiL  16.) 
After  the  battle  of  Cynoscepbalae,  Eretria  was  de. 
clared  free  by  the  Roman  senate.  (Polyb.  zviii.  30.) 
Eretria  was  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  sdiool  of 
pbiksophy  fonnded  by  Menedsmus,  a  native  of  tiiis 
dty,  and  a  diidpla  of  Plato.    [Diet.  <\f  Biogr.  vol. 
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ii.  p.  1037.]  '  The  phileeophen  of  this  school  were 
called  Eretrid  ('Ep«T(«((o(,  Stnib.  x.  p.  448  ;  Diog. 
Lagrt  I  17,  iL  126  ;  Athen.  il.  f.  55,  d. ;  Cic 
Aead.  ii.  42,  <fe  Orot  iii.  17,  Tute.  v.  39.)  The 
tragic  poet  Achseos,  a  contemporary  of  Aeschylus, 
was  a  native  of  Eretria.  It  appears  from  the  comic 
poet  Sopster  that  Eretria  was  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  its  flimr  (ap  Athen.  iv.  p.  160). 

Strabo  says  that  Old  Eretria  was  opposite  Oropus, 
and  the  passage  across  the  strait  60  stadia  ;  and 
that  New  Eretria  was  opposite  Delphiniam,  and  the 
passage  acruss  40  stadia  (ix.  p  403).  Thucydides 
makes  the  passage  from  Oropas  to  New  Eretria  60 
stadia  (viii.  96).  New  Eretria  stood  at  KtuM, 
and  Old  Eretria  in  the  neighbourhood  rf  Vatky. 
There  are  considerable  remains  of  New  Eretria. 
**  The  entire  circuit  of  the  ruined  walla  and  towers 
rf  the  Acropolis  still  subsist  on  a  rocky  height, 
which  is  separated  from  the  shore  by  a  marshy 
plain.  At  the  foot  of  l3ie  hill  are  remains  of  the 
theatre,  and  in  the  plain  a  large  portion  of  the 
town  mils,  with  many  foundations  of  buildings  in 
the  inclosed  place.  The  sitnatioo  was  defended  to 
the  west  by  a  river,  and  on  the  opposite  side  by  a 
marsh."  (Leake,  tfortiem  Gretce,  vol.  ii.  pp.  443, 
445.) 

Tho  territory  of  Eretria  extended  from  sea  to  sea. 
Between  Old  Eretria  and  New  Eretria  was  Ajia- 
nniTHUs  ;  south  of  Old  Eretria,  TAimiAB  ;  and 
further  south,  Poimuius.  In  the  interior  were 
Uystus  and  Okchaua. 

The  annexed  coin  lepreaents  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Artemis,  who  was  worshipped  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Amarynthns  :  the  bull  on  the 
reverse  probably  has  reference  to  the  biaien  boll 
which  the  Eretrians  dedicated  at  Olympia.  (Pans, 
v.  27.  §  9  ;  Eckhd,  voL  U.  p.  334.) 


OOCf   OF   ElIETRIA  M   EUBOKA 

2.  A  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  Phthiolli, 
near  Pliarsalus.  It  was  hei^  that  Quintins  Flami- 
ninos  halted  at  the  end  of  the  first  day's  march 
from  Pherae  towards  Scotussa,  in  B.c.  197.  Leake 
places  it  ac  the  village  of  TjangU,  where  he  found 
the  ruined  walls  of  an  ancient  city.  "  A  long  and 
narrow  table-summit  fbnned  the  dtadel,  of  which 
the  lower  courses  of  the  walls  still  exist  in  their 
whole  circuit.  The  town  walls  are  still  better  pre- 
served, and  are  extant  in  some  parts  on  the  eastern 
side  to  the  hdght  of  IS  or  20  feet  Here  also  an 
two  door-ways  still  perfect."  (Strab.  iz.  p.  434, 
X.  p.  447  ;  Polyb.  xviii.  3,  Liv.  xxxiiu  6,  xxxii.  13; 
Steph.  B.  t.  V.  'Eptrpia  ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
voL  iv.  p.  466.) 

EKE'TUM  ('HpflT*';  Elk.  'Hfrruvs:  Grotta 
Marotza),  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  situated  on  tb* 
VU  Salaria,  at  its  junction  with  the  Via  Nomentana, 
a  short  distance  from  the  Tiber,  and  about  18  miles 
from  Home.  From  the  mention  of  its  name  by 
Virgil  among  the  Sabine  cities  which  jomed  in  the 
war  against  Aeneas  (^Aen.  vii.  711),  we  may  presume 
that  it  was  considered  as  an  ancient  town,  and  one 
of  lome  importance  in  early  tJincs;  but  it  never  beam 
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any  pranlnent  part  in  history,  tlwuf;h  fram  it>  po- 
eition  near  the  frontien  of  the  Snbine  and  Roman 
territories,  and  eo  the  Una  bj  which  the  former 
people  most  adranoe  npon  Boom,  it  was  the  scene  of 
repeated  conSicta  between  the  two  nations.  The 
first  of  these  occnned  in  the  reign  of  Tollns  Hos- 
tUins,  during  the  war  of  that  monaich  with  the 
Sabines  (Dionjs.  iiL  32);  his  snocessor  Tarquinios 
Prisons  also  defeated  the  Etruscans,  who  had  talcen 
advantage  of  the  friendl;  disposition  of  the  Sabines 
to  advance  tlirougfa  their  territory,  at  Eretom  (Id.  iiL 
69,  It.  3);  and  Tarqainius  Superbns  gained  a  de- 
cisive  victory  over  tlw  Sabines  in  the  same  neigh- 
boorhood.  (Id.  iv.  51.)  Under  theKonian  republic 
also  we  final  two  victories  recorded  over  the  Sabines 
at  the  same  place,  the  one  by  the  consuls  Postamius 
and  Menenios  in  ikC.  503,  the  other  by  C.  Nautius 
in  B.  c.  458.  (Id.  V.  46 ;  Liv.  iii.  29.)  During  the 
deoemvinte  also  the  Sabines  establitbed  their  head- 
quarters at  Ervtum,  fnmi  whence  they  ravaged  the 
Boinan  territory.  (Liv.  iiL  38;  Diooys.  xi.  3.)  It 
is  again  nMotioned  in  the  Second  Punic  War  as  the 
pliice  from  whence  Hannibal  diverged  to  attack  the 
shrine  of  Feronia  in  Etmria,  doruig  his  advance  on 
Rome  (or,  according  to  others,  on  his  retreat)  by  the 
Sahuian  Way.  (Liv.  zxvL  II.)  But  though  its 
position  thus  brings  it  frequently  into  notice,  it  is 
clear  that  it  was,  nnder  the  Roman  dominion  at 
least,  a  very  inconsiderable  place.  Strabo  says  it 
was  little  more  than  a  vilUge,  and  Valerius  Maximus 
terms  it  "  vicus  Sabinae  regionis."  Pliny  does  not 
even  mention  it  among  the  towns  of  the  Sabines,  nor 
is  its  name  found  in  the  Liber  Coloniamm:  henoe  it 
is  almost  certain  that  it  did  not  enjoy  municipal 
privileges,  and  was  dependent  on  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  probably  Nomentum.  But  its  name 
is  still  found  in  the  Itineraries  as  a  station  on  the 
Saburian  Way,  and  it  mnst  therefore  have  continued 
to  exist  as  lata  as  the  foartb  century.  From  this 
time  all  trace  of  it  disappears.  (Strab.  v.  p.  228 ; 
VaL  Max.  iL 4.  §  5;  /tin.  Ant.  p.  306;  Tab.  Pent) 
The  position  of  Krctnm  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
dispute,  though  t^s  data  furnished  by  ancient  autho- 
rities are  sufficietitly  precise.  The  Itineraries  place 
it  18  miles  from  Rome;  and  Dionysius  in  one  passage 
(xi.  3)  calls  it  140  stadia  (174  <n>les)  from  the  city, 
though  in  another  place  (iii.  32)  he  gives  the  same 
distance  at  only  107  stadia.  Strabo  adds  that  it 
was  situated  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Via 
Salaria  and  Via  Nomentana;  a  drcnmstanoe  which 
could  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  position,  but  that  there 
is  some  difficulty  in  tracing  the  exact  course  of  the 
Via  Salaria,  which  appears  to  have  undergone  re- 
peated changes  in  ancient  times.  [Via  Salaria.] 
Hence  Chaupy  was  led  to  fix  the  site  of  Eietnm  at 
a  place  called  Jimane^  where  there  were  some  Roman 
ruins  near  a  bridge  railed  the  PoiUe  di  Cata  Cotta, 
but  this  spot  is  not  less  than  21  miles  from  Rome; 
on  the  other  hand,  Montt  RoUmdo,  the  site  chosen 
by  Cluverius,  is  little  more  than  15  miles  from 
Rome,  and  could  never  by  possibility  have  been  on 
the  Via  Nomentana.  The  hill  now  known  as  GroUa 
Manxaa,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Via  Nomentana, 
rather  more  than  3  miles  beyond  Nomentum,  has 
therefore  decidedly  the  best  claim :  it  is,  according 
to  Nibby,  by  actual  measurement  17^  miles  finm 
Rome,  and  it  is  {Kobable  that  the  ancient  Via  Sa- 
laria did  not  follow  the  same  line  with  tlie  modem 
road  of  that  name,  but  quitted  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber  near  ^oa<«  Solondo,  and  joined  the  Via 
Moincntaua  near  the  spot  above  indicated.     There 
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are  no  ruins  at  CroUa  itaroeca,  but  the  Bte  is  je> 
scribed  as  well-adapted  for  that  of  a  town  of  mil 
extent  (Cluver.  ItaL  p.  667 ;  Chaupy,  kmm 
iHoraee,  vol  iiL  pp^  85—92;  Mibby,  DimSani  t 
Roma,  vol  iL  pp.  143 — 147;  GeU.  Tof.  of  Bom. 
p.  202.)  At  a  short  distance  from  this  hill  « 
some  sulphureous  sprii^  now  knovm  as  the  Btgn 
di  Grotta  Maraaa,  which  are  in  all  ]nbii>i(tj 
those  anciently  known  as  the  Aqdae  LABAHALtiii 
AoCotA  Stara  of  Strabo,  who  describes  them  ss  lita. 
ated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eretnin.  (Sbab.  t. 
p.  238.)  [E.  a  B.] 

ERE'ZII,  are  placed  by  Pliny  (v.  30)  m  Uia. 
and  thus  mentioned :  "  Apolloniatae  a  Bhyadscs 
amne,  Ereaii,  Hiletopolitaa ;"  from  which  we  can- 
elude  that  the  place  was  ahoot  ApoUonia  and  Hikti>- 
polis.  Iti8remarked(Plin.f.^.  ed.  Hani.  Atte. 
&c.  sd  lib.  V.  no.  Ixxxiv.)  that  all  the  MSS.  of  P&r 
have  Eresii.  The  correction  seems  (vobable  eaoo^h, 
for  the  reasons  tJiere  given.  The  Table  has  a  tMns 
Argesis  on  the  road  from  Pergamum  to  CrnaB, 
and  35  from  Petgamnm.  Cramer  (Jsia  Afiur, 
vol.  L  p.  58)  considers  this  the  same  pisce  ss  lie 
Aigiza  of  Hierocles  (Sfntcd.  p.  663),  which  teoB 
probable.  He  would  also  identify  it  with  Fliti/s 
Erezii,  which  may  be  tme,  bat  is  not  qohi  » 
certain.  [G.  L] 

ERGA.      [lutROBTKS.] 

EKGASTE'RIA,  a  place  in  Mysia,  <ai  the  naii 
from  Pergamum  to  Cyiicus,  and  440  stadia  frnn 
Pergamum.  "  Galen,  in  proceeding  to  ErgisKiit 
from  Pergamum,  remarked  a  great  quantiiy  of  ne- 
tallic  substance,  which  he  calls  molybdaena,  Gslei, 
de  ifedicaki.  Simp.  ix.  22."  (Leake,  Asia  ilmr,  f. 
271.)  [G.  L] 

ERGAVrCA.    [Ckltibkria.] 

ERGETIUM  QEfryiTtm  :  £th.  tfyrnm).  s 
city  of  Sicily,  mentioned  by  Stephanus  of  Bysantiiisi 
(a.  r.)  on  the  authority  of  Philistos.  No  nwilioB  <i 
it  is  found  in  history,  but  the  Ergetini  aie  asiatt^ 
rated  by  Pliny  among  the  inland  towns  of  Saaly  cf 
stipendiary  condition.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  a  14.)  It  ■• 
evidently  the  same  place  called  by  Silius  ItaScos 
(xiv.  250)  ErgStum,  where  the  MSS.  give  tbetwis- 
tions  Ergentnm  and  Hergentum,  and  this  lenden  it 
probable  that  the  Sergentinm  Qitprftrruii)  of  Pto- 
lemy (iiL  4.  §  1 3)  is  only  another  form  of  the  •>"» 
name.  The  site  assigned  by  this  hut  author  <n»U 
agree  fairly  well  with  that  of  a  place  calkd  U 
Cittadella,  at  the  foot  of  the  lofly  hiU  now  cnmeil 
by  the  town  dAUoot.  Aooording  to  Fasdb,  on- 
aiderabie  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  wen  in  his  tinx 
visible  on  this  spot,  which  be  erroneoasly  identifr) 
with  those  of  Herinta.  (FauD.  x.  2.  p.  445 :  Clster. 
Siea.  p.  338.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ERGI'NUS  CEpTowj),  a  tribntaiy  of  the  rinf 
Hebras  in  Thrace,  the  modem  Erieme.  (ApaUoa- 
Bbod.  L  217;  Pomp^  HeL  iL  8;  Plin.  iv.  18.)  Tbii 
seems  to  be  the  same  river  as  ttie  one  called  by  somt 
authors /ie^ma  CPirywa;  Lee  Amien  p.434;oanp. 
also  Strab.  viL  p.  331).  [L.  S.] 

ERGISCE  CEfryfrntu),  a  town  of  Thiaoe,  ip- 
peiently  in  the  ndghboorfaood  of  Doriscts,  bat  iu 
site  is  unknown.  (Aeschin.  m  Ctei.  p.  396,  «!■ 
Reiske  ;  Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  234,  de  Hakm.  f.  S5.) 

ERIBOEA.     [ERiBOLim.] 

ERIBOLUU  or  ERIBOLUS  (TpWaAsr,  Din 
Cass.;  'EfiSola,  PuA.  v.  1)  is  placed  by  the  TsHe, 
under  the  name  of  Eribnlo,  south  of  th*  bay  of  As- 
tacus,  with  the  numeral  Xll.,  and  north  <f  Nicsea 
It  is  Hyribolnm  in  the  Jensakm  Itin.    Utit,  >■ 
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liii  map  of  Asia  Minor,  places  it,  nnder  the  name  of 
Kribolns,  at  tbe  bead  of  the  golf  of  Astacos,  which 
afjiees  with  Dion  Cassins  (Epit.  Xiph.  Ixxviii.  39), 
who  speaks  of  it  as  a  naval  station  opposite  to  Nico- 
media.  According  to  some  antliorities,  the  site  is 
A'annmuai ;  others  call  the  rite  Ertkli  or  Eregli. 
The  figure  of  a  boose  in  the  Table  indicstee  a  town, 
perhaps  with  wann  springs.  [G.  L.] 

ERICI'NIUM,  a  town  of  Perrhaebia  in  Thes- 
nij,  ritnated  near  the  frontiers  of  Histiaeotis.  Its 
site  is  onoertain,  bat  Leake  oonjectnres  that  it  stood 
at  Lefihero-lthori,  thoogh  there  are  no  ancient 
remains  at  this  place.  (Lir.  zzxri.  13,  xzxiz.  25 ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ir.  p.  31 S.) 

ERICUSA     [Abouae  Insulab.]  % 

ERIDANUS  ('Hf>t8<u^5)  was  the  name  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  Padus  or  Po,  the  great  river  of 
Northern  Italy.  The  appellation  was  adopted  from 
tbem  by  the  Bonum  poet^  and  hence  is  occasionally 
used  even  by  Latin  proae  writers,  (Virg.  Georg.  i. 
481 ;  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  324;  Propert.  L  12.  4;  Martial, 
HL  67.  2;  Sec)  Bat  there  is  good  reason  to  beliew 
that  the  name  was  not  in  the  first  instance  applied 
to  the  Padns,  bat  belonged  to  quite  a  different  region 
of  Korope,  and  was  some  time  before  it  acquired  the 
signification  in  which  it  was  afterwards  employed. 
The  name  of  the  Eridanns  appears  in  tbe  earliest 
Greek  anthorities  inseparably  connected  with  the 
well-known  fable  of  the  sisterB  of  Phaethon,  and  the 
trees  that  wept  tears  of  amber.  This  myth  appears 
to  have  been  already  known  to  Hesiod  (Hygin.  154; 
Hesiod,  Fr.  184.  ed.  Markschefiel),  who  in  his  extant 
works  notices  tbe  Eridanos  among  the  Greek  rivers 
of  the  world  (Theog.  338):  bat  we  have  no  idea  of 
the  geographical  position  which  he  assigned  it  The 
corrmt  opinion  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  appears  to 
have  been  that  the  Eridanos  was  a  river  in  the  more 
westerly  regions  of  Europe,  bnt  flowing  into  the  sea 
on  the  ninth  of  that  continent  (Herod,  iii.  115.) 
The  historian,  however,  rejects  this  notion,  and  treats 
both  the  name  and  existence  of  the  Eridanos  as  a 
mere  fiction  of  the  Greek  poets :  a  view  adopted  at  a 
mach  bter  period  by  Stoibo  (v.  p.  215).  The 
Tagoeness  of  the  notions  entertained  concerning  its 
situation  is  farther  proved  by  the  fact  that,  according 
to  Pliny,  Aeschylus  spoke  of  the  Eridanos  as  a  river 
of  Iberu,  and  identified  it  with  the  Bhodanns.  (Plin. 
xxxviL  2.  s.  1 1.)  According  to  Hyginus,  Pherecydes 
was  the  first  who  identified  the  Eridanus  with  the 
Pados.  (Hygin.  154.)  Eoripides  evidently  adopts 
the  same  view,  as  he  connects  tbe  farmer  river  vrith 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  (Ear.  Hipp.  737);  and 
this  opinion  seems  to  have  became  gradnally  esta- 
blished among  the  Greeks.  Scybz,  writing  about 
the  middle  of  the  4th  centory  B.C.,  distinctly  places 
the  river  Eridanus  in  the  land  of  the  Veneti,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Padns  is  the  river  which 
he  meant  (ScyL  p.  6.  §  19.)  The  same  view  was 
henceforth  adopted  by  all  the  geographers  except 
Strabo,  who,  not  choosing  to  admit  the  identity  of  the 
two  rivers,  rejects  altogether  the  Eridanus  as  a  mere 
fiction,  as  well  as  the  islands  of  the  Eloctrides,  sup- 
posed to  be  situated  at  its  month  (Strab.  y.  p.  215; 
PoL  ii  16j  Scymn.  Cb.  391—397 ;  PUn.  iii.  16.8. 20, 
•xxvii.  2.  s.  11;  Dionys.  Per.  289—293;  Diod.  v. 
23;  Paus.  i.  3.  §  6,  T.  14.  §  3.) 

The  real  fact  appears  to  be,  that  the  name  of 
Eridanus  was  originally  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  a 
great  river  v»  the  north  of  Europe,  on  the  shores  of 
which  amber  was  produced,  and  of  which  some  vagne 
report   had   reached  them  through  means  of  tbe 
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traders  who  bronght  the  amber  itself  froth  the  shorea 
of  the  Baltic  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  It  is  idle 
to  inquire  what  the  river  really  meant  was;  whether 
the  Oder  or  Vistnia,  at  the  mouths  of  which  amber 
is  now  fband  in  the  greatest  quantity,  or  some  other 
river  of  the  N.  of  Germany.  The  name  Eridaiau 
ia  evidently  closely  connected,  if  not  identical,  with 
that  of  SJiodanue,  and  it  is  probable  enoogh  that 
JUentif  is  only  snother  form  of  the  same  word. 
(Latham,  Germaaia,  p.  IS.)  Hence,  in  the  vague 
geographical  notions  of  the  early  Greeks,  one  great 
river  was  easily  confbanded  with  another.  Aeschylus, 
as  already  mentioned,  identified  the  Eridanos  and 
Bhodanus:  while  ApoUonius  Rbodius,  writing  at  a 
much  later  period,  but  evidently  following  some 
earlier  poet,  describes  the  two  rivers  as  arms  of  the 
same  great  stream,  another  portion  of  which  flowed 
into  the  ocean.  (ApoU.  Rhod.  iv.  596,  627,  628.) 
Amber  appears  to  have  been  brought  in  very  early 
times  (as  it  still  was  in  the  days  of  Pliny)  overland 
from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  those  of  the  Adriatic ; 
here  it  was  purchased  by  the  Phoenicians  and  earhf 
Greek  traders:  whence  it  came  to  be  regarded,  by  » 
veiy  natural  error,  as  a  production  of  the  country, 
and  the  name  of  the  Eridanus  being  inseparably 
connected  with  the  production  of  amber,  the  Greeks 
gave  the  name  to  tbe  great  river  that  forms  so  oon- 
spicoons  a  faature  of  this  part  of  Italy.  The  gum. 
lUce  nature  of  the  substance  itself  evidently  gave  rise 
to  the  fable  of  its  distilling  or  exuding  from  trees, 
which  was  afterwards  applied  by  the  poets  and  my 
thographers  to  the  poplars  that  adorned  the  banks 
cf  the  Padus,  now  assomed  to  be  the  true  Eridanos. 
(Clover.  lud.  pp.  390 — 393;  Wemsdorf,  Exc.  u.  ad 
Avien.  Or.  Marit.) 

The  origin  and  history  of  tbe  connection  between 
the  Eridanus  and  Pados  have  been  given  at  some 
length,  on  account  of  its  important  bearing  on  the 
progress  of  ancient  geography:  the  geographical 
account  of  tbe  latter  river  and  its  tributaries  is  given 
under  the  head  of  Fadus. 

Several  ancient  writeis  placed  near  tbe  month  of 
the  mythical  Eridanos  certain  islands  which  they 
called  the  Elkctrides  Insuiak  ('HX«KTfi/Scs 
■^o-oi),  on  the  shores  of  which  it  was  said  that  ranch 
amber  was  fbond,  from  whence  their  name  was 
derived.  But  as  there  are  in  bet  no  ishinds  in  this 
part  of  the  Adriatic,  except  those  actually  fo  med  by 
the  mouths  of  the  Padus,  Strabo  and  PUny  reject 
altogether  the  existence  of  the  Electrides  as  fabulous, 
while  other  writers  seem  to  have  sought  them  among 
the  numerous  groups  of  islands  which  line  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  the  Adriatic.  (Strab.  v.  p.  215;  Plin. 
xxxviL  2.  s.  11.)  As  much  of  the  amber  collected 
in  the  Baltic  is  really  foond  in  the  isUnds  at  the 
months  of  the  great  rivers,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
some  obscure  tradition  of  this  fact  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  name  of  the  Electrides,  which  were  sub- 
sequently transferred,  together  with  the  Eridanus 
iUelf  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic.       [E.  H.  B.] 

ERI'DANUS,  a  river  of  Attica,  a  tribntaiy  of  the 
Ilissns.    [Attica,  p.  323,  a.] 

ERIGON  CEP'^"'",  Strab.  vii.  pp.  327,  330; 
'Eptlyar,  Ptol.  iii.  IS.  §  8).  the  great  W.  branch  of 
the  river  Axins,  which,  having  its  source  in  the 
Paeonian  mountains,  took  a  HE.  course  till  its  junc- 
tion with  the  nuun  stream  at  oo  great  distance  from 
Stobi.  (Liv.  xxxix.  53.)  It  is  now  called  by  the 
Bulgarians  Zrna  Rjeka,  and  by  the  Turks  Kutjuk 
Kard-Su.  (Comp.  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol. 
iiL  pp.  268,  275.)     The  geography  of  the  basiu  of 
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lUi  lifer  ii  ■>  nspetfecdj  fcDom  Hut  Sa  eomn 

oimat  be  traced.  [KB.  J.] 

EKIMEIA  ('E(Wr«M),  •  towm  in  Hegsrii,  in 
which  wa>  s  raoommnt  cf  AotenoiS,  datifihtH'  «f 
Cataa*.  As  it  ^tpean  to  haw  etood  inUad  ta 
tiM  norlhem  jiart  af  the  iathonia,  Leake  pUaes  it  at 
Xmdura.  (Paas.  L  44.  §  5  ;  Leake,  KoHimrn 
Omee,  vaL  ii.  p.  466.) 

EBI'NEUS  or  ERl'NEUIi  L  QEpiytit,  'Efi. 
rtif.  EA.  'EpiM<(TD>,  "EfifMis),  one  nf  the  tmrne 
of  UMtempoliiafDati*,  described  bj  Strabo  a<  l^iag 
below  Ute  town  of  Pindos :  it  pn^Uf  etuod  n|»B 
tlie  river  of  the  latter  aaaae.  (i^rab.  Tin.  f.  363, 
iz.  f.  427;  Thee.  i.  107;  8tymi.  Ck.  591;  Pui. 
iii.  IS.  §  15;  Ste{ih.  B.  :  r.;  Txeti.  ad  Lgcitpltr. 
741;  ScM.  ad  Find.  Pftk.  I  ISl;  Met  iL  S; 
PUn.  ir.  7. 1.  IS;  Leake,  Jfartien  Qrtm*,  Td.  ii. 
p.  91.  eeq.) 

%.  ('E(«M^rX  a  town  of  Phthictis  ia  Theanlj, 
■KDtiaaed  eoty  \tj  Strab*.  its  mts  is  nncertain, 
but  Leake  eonjectara  that  the  renaias  ao  the  left 
bank  of  the  Euipeas  near  Jtotie6d«h*  ms}'  be  tltoee 
sf  Eriueam.  (Strab.  ix.  p,  4S4;  Leaks,  AbrAar* 
Onaot,  Tdl.  iv.  p.  471). 

S.  The  sea-port  of  Sfajpes  in  Achaia.  [Rhtfes.'J 

ESl'NEUS  ('Epmiit),  a  mull  river  on  the  £. 
oaast  af  Sidlj,  between  Sjracoae  and  Udomm.  It 
is  mentianed  bf  Tbucjdidee  (rii.  80, 83),  from  whom 
we  leani  that  it  was  tiie  aaooad  river  crossed  bjr  tiie 
Athenians  in  their  disastrous  retrcai  from  Sjracnse, 
aad  iatenoediate  between  the  Cac^paris  aod  Asi- 
■ams.  Heooe  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  atnall 
stream  now  called  the  Jf  troado,  which  flows  into  the 
sea  just  to  the  M.  of  the  modem  town  of  AvoUl,  and 
is  hence  frequently  called  Fiume  d%  Avola.  It  is 
distant  about  6  niles  from  the  Cacyparis  QCaaiUli), 
and  the  ssme  diotance  from  the  Asinams  (^Fai- 
emara).  (Smyth's  SicUf,  p.  176;  Claver.  SiciL  p. 
184.)  It  is  evidently  the  same  rivar  which  is  called 
by  Ptolemy  (iu.  4.  §  8.)'Opii«oj  at'Efvn.  [E.H.B.] 

EBISANE.     [LoBiTjuii.] 

EBI'TlUU,  a  town  of  Peninefaia  in  Thesaaly, 
appears  to  have  been  near  Cyretiae,  since  it  was 
taken  along  with  the  btter  town  by  H.  Baebios  in 
B.  c  191.  (Lis.  xzxn.  13.)  Leake  places  it  at 
PaUokattro,  a  village  above  Sflaa,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Karyarxf,  a  river  of  Tripolitis.  In  the 
church  of  St.  George,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Cyretiae,  Leake  noticed  an  inscribed  stone, 
on  which  the  name  of  Apollodsms  is  fiWlowed  by  a 
word  begianiag  EPfl,  wluch  1m  conjectnree  with 
BiQch  piubability  may  be  the  plaoe  called  Eritiam 
by  Livy.  (Leaks,  iforthem  Grttee,  nh  iv.  pp. 
310.  313). 

EBiZA  (,Ti'Efi(ii:  EA.  •Kfi(ip4ty.  The  Bo- 
man  genetal  Cn.  Haolius,  after  reaeluag  the  river 
Chaos  [CHAua],  canae  to  Eriaa,  a  dty  whirh  he 
took  by  aKeault.  Livy  (xxxviii.  14)  dees  not  say 
what  was  the  time  of  tiM  march  from  the  Chaus  to 
Eriu;  but  his  narrative  shows  that  Eri»  was  be- 
tween the  Chaos  and  the  Indus.  The  Erizeli  of 
Ptolemy  (v.  2),  it  is  supposed  by  some  critics,  are 
the  Eriieni,  and  that  the  name  should  be  written  so; 
but  Ptolemy's  Erizeli  are  in  a  different  pUce.  Pliny 
(x.  43)  speaks  of  a  "  regie  Erizeaa"  in  Asia,  by 
which  he  means  the  provioce  of  Asia.  The  ethnic 
name  Eriieai  appears  on  a  rare  medal,  which  also 
contains  the  name  KAOC — the  river  Chaus.  We 
need  not  infer  from  this  that  Eriza  was  on  the  Chans, 
because  there  are  many  instances  of  tovTis  being 
tlius  designated,  thongh  they  were  several  miks  dis- 


EBTHAKTHUS 
tmi  (nm  Ibe  rtver.     Efiia  became  a  Unn  ef  «|ii 
oepalraak.  rcH 

EBUE'U.    [Ebuu.] 

ERNAOINUM  (V^TWwr),  is  plaead  by  Plriar 
(i.  10)  among  the  town  «f  the  Salves  in  GaiSi 
Narbooensis.  In  ths  Itiaa.  it  ia  ths  first  station  froa 
Arelats  {Arkt).  Thoagb  the  dal^ns  ia  tit 
Itins.  do  not  quite  aeree,  the  aite  of  the  pfars  i 
to  be  &.  Gatrid.  D'AoviUs  states  that  ; 
has  been  found  at  St.  Gmiriel  with  the  iaMiiptioB 
Eraaginensea.  SL  Gabridkt  hmokt  m  1i»  mi 
fiwn  Arlet  to  TVarosoot.  (G.  L] 

ERNODUICUH,  a  town  n  Gallk,  ^riuA  theAi- 
tooine  Itin.  plaoes  on  a  road  frgm  Bovdigala  (Sf 
deavx)  to  Augustodnaam  (Antim'y  The  nad  paaes 
through  Avaricam(V!oiirfn);aBdl3Galfielea|nM 
from  &nuyef,  on  the  Bordema  aide  of  Btmjm, 
waa  Eraodonun.  The  next  place  to  Eniadaiaoi,(a 
the  Bordeaicc  side,  is  AtgentomafCBs.  The  fias 
was  called  Emotonim  in  the  aiiddle  agea.  The  ler- 
miaatiea  "  durum  '  indicates  a  river,  aad  the  ate  sf 
Emodomn  is  fixed  at  SL  Awiirabe,  at  the  paaa^ 
of  the  river  .dnwm,  a  branch  of  the  CAar.     [G.L] 

EBOX;Ht»  Cy^rnxu),  a  Phosian  town,  destv^ed 
by  the  army  of  Xerxes.  Ita  paeition  is  irwlsji. 
(Herod,  viiu  S3.) 

ERPEDITAKI,  ia  InlaKl,  awthar  naaw  tt  tk 
Erdini.     [ERDnn.]  [B.  G.  L.] 

EBU'BKUS,  is  a  SBiaU  branch  ot  the  Mosda, 
■MntioKd  by  Ansonios  {Manila,  3S9): — 

**  Te  rapidos  Gelbis,  te  marmne  dams  EmbnB.* 

The  Erabros  is  the  .Riieer,  a  small  atrean  tkit 
flows  into  the  Motl  a  little  below  Trim-,      [ti.  L.] 

ERYUAMDRUS  er  EKYlLUfTHVS  (Ep- 
uintfot,  A.muL,Amab.  a.  6;  'Efu/tJvtos,  Polyb.  li 
38;  PUn.  vi.  SS.  s.  95 ;  CnrL  vifi.  9.  §  90),  Iks 
principal  river  of  DmngiaM,  which  riaes  in  the  lea« 
range  at  the  Paropanasaa  nicontainB,and,  afier  dos- 
ing through  Arachoaia  and  Dfaogiaoa,  enters  the 
lake  ZaraJk.  Its  present  nanM  ia  llmmd  <r  ifil- 
Motd.  The  name  of  the  river  is  not  given  by  Bs- 
lemy.  11  Bnmoof  has  sappceed  it  to  be  the  An- 
chotus;  bat  Proiessor  Wilson  belierea  theAjachotos 
to  hare  been  one  of  the  tribataries  of  the  Uehwod, 
and  probably  the  modem  Arkamd-ak.  (H'iImb, 
Ariana,  pp.  156,  157.)  Arrian  sappoeed,  iocer- 
rectly,  that  it  was  lost  in  the  sands;  he  pUcas  ss  its 
banks  a  tribe  called  Energitae,  whom  Prafessar  Wil- 
Bon  suspects  are  really  the  Agriaspas.  The  modem 
river  is  deacribed  by  Pottinger  in  his  travail  ia 
Bahitiiilim.  It  appears  to  he  of  great  siie,  sad 
carries  down  with  it  a  great  body  of  water.  (Pot- 
tinger, £ah>c&u<aa(  p.  405.)  [V.] 

ERYMANTHUS  {'ttmiMfUi),  a  IcAy  range  <i 
moontains  on  the  fnintien  of  Arcadia,  Afhsia,  aad 
Elis.  It  ibimed  the  western  point  cf  the  narthera 
bairier  of  Arcadia;  and  Mu  Lwnpeia,  which  extenb 
sonthwaids,  is  a  porticn  of  the  range.  The  tire 
principal  heights  are  now  called  fflimos  and  Xalr- 
foni,  Uie  former  being  7297  feet  above  the  level  <i 
the  sea,  and  the  btter  6227  feet.  From  Eirmas. 
tlius  four  rivers  rise,  —  the  Eleiaa  PcBPins,  the 
Arcadian  Erymanthns,  and  ths  Poms  and  Sdisas 
of  Achaia.  The  river  Erymarttias,  which  is  • 
tributary  of  the  Achalous,  k  spoken  of  under  the 
latter  name.  CAchblol's.]  Mount  ErymanthiK 
is  celebrated  in  mytboliigy  as  the  hannt  of  the  fiefos 
bnar  destroyed  by  Hercules.  (Strab.  viii.  jif.  343, 
357;  Paus.  v.  7.  §  1,  viii.  34.  §  4,  seq.;  Ham.  Oi. 
vi.  104;  Apollod.  ii.  5;    Leaks,  Aforeo,  voLiLP' 
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S5S,  Pdopoimaiaea,  pp.  203,  304,  9S4;  BaUajne, 
Jtederolta,  tea.  pp.  US,  184;  Cortiiu,  Pelopon- 
neaot,  Tol.  i.  pp.  17,  384.). 

EHYMMAE  (Bpii^wW:  SA.  tfvimuot),  •  town 
of  Ljeia,  an  the  anthorltj  of  the  Lyeiaca  «f  Akx- 
mnder.  (Steph.  B.  :  e.)  £0.  L.] 

ERYTHEIA  INSULA.  [Oadib.] 
ERTTHI'NI  CE^trtSm),  a  plan  «n  tfae  coast  of 
Paphlagonia,  mentioiied  in  the  Homeric  poems  (/I. 
]i.  855).  It  has  beeo  snpposei!,  hsverer,  that  the 
^•liols  is  Dw  passage  on  the  Paphlagonam  and  their 
towns  was  an  interpolation  of  later  timee,  and  that 
the  old  poet  was  anaoqnainted  with  the  Eszine  and 
its  coasts.  (Schlegel,  A  Geogr.  Horn.  p.  135; 
Brmka,  de  Oeogr.  Mytk.  p.  58.)  Strabo  (zi.  p. 
545)  fixed  the  position  of  the  town  upon  two  rocks, 
called,  from  their  colour,  'Ef>v0piyoi.  (Conp.  A  non. 
PrnpLi  p.  6.)  It  was  situated  90  stadia  £.  of 
Anuntru,  and  60  stadia  N.  of  Cromna.  [E.  B.  J.] 
£RTTHBA£  (;Sfu»pai:  Elk.  't4iv$fmos),  an 
aadent  town  in  Boeotia,  mentioned  b;  Homer,  and 
■aid  to  bare  been  tfae  mother-city  of  'ExjUain  in 
Boeotia.  (Horn.  /I  iL  499 ;  Strab.  iz.  p.  404>  It 
lay  a  Bttle  sratk  of  the  Asopns,  at  tb*  faOt  of 
Mount  Cithaerm.  The  camp  of  Mardonius  extended 
along  the  Asopns  {ran  EiTthrae  and  past  Hjsiae 
to  the  territory  of  PUtaea.  (Uerod.  ix.  15,  2b.) 
Erythiae  is  Ireqnentlf  mentioned  \>j  other  aatho- 
rities  in  connection  with  Hjaiae.  It  was  in  ruins  in 
the  time  of  Pansanias.  Leake  places  it  to  the 
eastward  of  Kattila  at  the  foot  of  the  neks,  where 
are  seme  foundations  of  Hellenic  walls,  together 
with  a  church  containing  a  Doric  colnmn  and  its 
capital.  (Thae.  iii.  S4;  Eorip.  Bocci.  751 ;  Xen. 
Bell.  T.  4.  §  49,  when  it  is  aHM  "Efvtpi;  Pans. 
ix.  2.  §  I ;  Steph.  B.  $.  v. ;  Leake,  Koriktm  Greece, 
ToL  U.  p.  SS9.) 

3.  A  town  of  the  Locri  Ozdaa,  probably  the  har- 
bour of  Enpalium.  (Lir.  xzriii.  8 ;  Steph.  B. «.  v. ; 
Leake,  tforthem  Qreeoe,  toL  ii.  p.  618.) 

ERYTHRAE  Ctpyepai:  Elh.  'Epudpaun),  "a 
city  of  the  lonians  '  (Steph.  B.  s. «.),  on  the  ao- 
tliority  of  the  Atia  of  Hecataens ;  to  which  the 
eompUer  adds, — "and  it  was  called  KytntimKis, 
irom  Cnopus."  Eiythne  was  one  of  the  Ionian 
cities.  (Herod.  I  142.)  Aecciding  to  the  legend 
told  by  Pansanias  (rii.  3.  §  7),  the  place  was  ori- 
ginally settled  by  Erythms,  the  son  of  Rbadaman- 
thus,  ftnm  Crete;  and  the  city  was  occnpied,  together 
with  Cretans,  by  Lydsns,  Carians,  and  Pamphylians. 
WhSeall  these  people  wen  liring  together  in  Eiythrae, 
Cleopos  ths  son  of  tiodms,  haring  collected  ftnra  all 
the  cities  of  Ionia  anch  as  he  coold  from  each,  intro- 
dneed  than  into  the  pbwe,  to  lire  with  the  Erythraei. 
Strabo  (p.  6SS)  has  the  tradition  of  Cnopns,  an  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Codms,  fbnnding  Erythiae.  Aocord- 
ing  to  Casanbcn,  the  MSS.  of  Strabo  have  the  name 
"Cnopos,"  which  he  would  alter  to  "Cleopas;'  bat 
perhaps  "  Cleopas  '  in  Pausanias  should  be  corrected. 
Polyaemw  (viii.43)  has  the  story  of  Cnopos,  and  bow, 
by  a  smtagetn,  he  got  poesession  of  Eiythrae,  after 
killing  the  inbabitaata;  a  stoiy  which  has  the  ad- 
vantage orcr  that  of  Pansanias  in  probability,  for 
we  can  conceive  a  general  massaeie  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Erytlirae  and  the  seizors  of  their 
town,  better  than  the  story  of  Coopns  and  bis  men 
walking  in  to  lire  together  with  the  original  people. 
Hippias  of  Erythrae,  in  the  second  book  of  his  His- 
lorieii  of  his  native  place,  told  a  stoty  of  the  murder 
«f  Cnopas  and  die  usnrpation  of  his  power  by  Or- 
tfpa,  aad  of  the  extravagant  tynumy  and  violent 
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death  of  Ortyg«e;  which  Athenaens  has  preserved 
(vi.  p.  S59).  The  early  history  ef  Erythrae,  like 
that  of  most  of  the  Ionian  towns  in  Asia,  was  un- 
known. Strabo,  in  another  place  (p.  404),  calls  it  a 
settlement  from  Erythrae  in  Boeetia. 

Strabo  (p.  644)  describes  Erythrae  as  being  in 
the  peninsula  which  be  calls  the  peninsula  of  the 
Teians  and  the  Erythraeans.  He  places  the  Tei- 
ans  on  the  south  of  the  isthmns,  and  the  Clazo- 
mcnii  on  the  north  side  [Clazomekab]  ;  and  the 
Erythraei  dwell  within  it.  The  boundary  between 
the  Etythraea  and  Clazomenae  was  the  Hypocrem- 
nas.  On  the  south,  Eiae  or  Getae  [Erae]  belonged 
to  the  TeSans.  The  peninsnla  lying  west  of  a  line 
drawn  from  Geiae  to  Hypocremnus  most  be  supposed 
to  be  the  Erythraean  territory.  As  we  proceed  north 
and  west  fnsn  Gerae  we  come  to  Corycns  [Cortci's; 
Caststes],  then  another  harbonr  named  Erjthras ; 
and,  after  it,  several  others.  After  Corycns  was  a 
small  island,  Halonnesns,  then  Argennnm,  a  pro- 
montoiy  of  the  Eiythraea,  and  the  nearest  point  to 
Chios.  [AitoEimcii.]  On  the  west  side  of  the 
Eiythraean  peninsula  is  a  capacious  bay,  in  which 
Eiythrae  is  situated,  opposite  to 'the  ishiid  of  Chios; 
and  there  were  in  front  of  Erythrae  four  small  islands 
called  Hippi.  The  ragged  tract  which  lies  north  of 
a  line  drawn  iVom  Erythrae  to  the  Hypocremnus  was 
called  Mimas,  a  lofty  mountain  region,  covered  with 
forests,  and  abounding  in  wild  animals.  It  con- 
tained a  village,  Cybellia,  and  the  north-western 
point  was  called  Melaena,  where  there  was  a  quarry 
for  millstones.  Pliny  describes  Mimas  as  running  out 
"  CCI.  M.  P.,"  which  is  a  great  blunder  or  error  in  his 
text,  whatever  way  we  take  it :  he  adds  that  Mimas 
sinks  down  in  the  plains  that  join  it  to  the  mainland; 
and  that  this  level  of  7}  Roman  miles  Alexander 
ordered  to  be  cut  through  by  joining  the  'two  bays, 
and  so  be  intonded  to  insulate  Erythrae  and  Mimas. 
Pliny  donbtless  fonnd  the  story  somewhere;  and 
possibly  among  otiier  grand  things  that  the  Mace- 
donian king  talked  of,  this  may  have  been  one.  The 
rugged  insnlated  territory  of  the  Eiythrad  produced 
good  wlieat  and  wfne. 

Herodotus  (i.  142)  makes  four  varieties  or  dialects 
of  language  among  the  Iraians  ;  and  the  dialect  of 
Chios  and  Erythrae  was  the  same.  The  geogra- 
I^oal  positioa  of  Erythrae,  indeed,  places  it  among 
the  insular  rather  than  the  continental  states  of 
Ionia.  The  neighbonriiood  of  Chios  and  Erythrae 
and  the  sameness  of  language  did  not  make  tlie 
people  the  best  friends  always,  fur  there  is  a  stoiy  of 
a  war  between  tbem  (Herod.  L  18)  at  an  early  pe- 
riod. This  may  be  the  war  to  which  Anticleides 
allnded  in  his  Kotti  (Athen.  ix.  p.  384).  The  Ery- 
thraei fumisiied  eight  ships  to  the  confederate  Ionian 
fleet  which  was  defeated  in  the  battle  before  Miletus, 
B.  c  494  (Herod.  vL  8),  bnt  the  Chians  had  100 
ships.  Erythnse  afterwards  became  a  dependency 
of  Athens,  for  a  revolt  of  Erythrae  is  mentioned  by 
Thucydides  (viii.  S3)  B.  c  413,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War, 

After  the  close  of  the  war  with  Antlochns,  the 
Romans  rewarded  the  Chians,  Smyniaeans,  and  Ery- 
thraeans, with  some  territory  in  rettim  for  their 
services  on  the  Roman  side.  (Liv.  zxxviii.  39 ;  Po- 
lyb.  xxiL  27.)  Pariiun  on  the  Propontis  was  a 
cokiny  from  Erythrae  (Pans.  ix.  27.  §  1)  ;  bnt 
Stratx)  makes  it  a  joint  settlement  of  the  Eryth- 
raeans, Milesians,  and  the  island  of  Parns  (p.  588.) 

Eiythrae  was  fiuned  in  ancient  times  for  a  wise 
woman,  Sih^Ua,  as  Stiabo  calls  her ;  and  in  tlife 
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tinM  of  Akiaoder  then  was  another  who  had  like 
prophetic  gifts,  and  her  name  was  Athenais. 
(C<imp.  Pans.  x.  18.  §  7  ;  Tacit  Atm.  yi.  12.) 
Contemponuy  with  Strabo  was  Ueradeides  of  £17- 
thme,  a  ph^cian  of  the  school  of  Herophilua. 
ThoDKh  ErTthiM  never  «a*  a  town  of  great  note, 
it  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  there  are  coins  of 
Erjrthrse  to  a  late  period  of  the  Bomao  empire. 
The  coins  anterior  to  the  Boman  period  are  said  to 
be  Tei7  scarce. 

The  exact  position  of  Er^thrae  is  well  ascer- 
tained. It  is  now  called  Bitri,  and  It  stands  on 
the  south  side  of  a  small  peninsula,  which  projects 
into  the  baj  of  ErTthne.  Plinjr  (r.  29)  mentions 
a  stream  called  Aleos,  which  he  seems  to  place  near 
Etythrae  (xxxL  2).  Bat  the  name  of  the  river  on 
the  coins  of  Erythrae  is  Axns.  Erjthrae  contained 
a  very  ancient  temple  of  Hercoles,  whom  the 
EfTtbraei  worshipped  under  the  name  of  the  Her- 
cules of  the  Idaei  Dactjli ;  and  also  the  Tjriaiu,  as 
Pansanias  discorered  (rii.  b.  §  5  :  ix.  27.  §  8). 
Strabo  (pl  613)  sajs,  that  Hercules  Ipoctonce  "  was 
worshipped  bj  the  Erythraeans  who  dwell  about 
Melius,  for  the  Mps '  is  an  insect  that  damages  the 
vines  ;  and  this  was  the  only  ooantty  that  was  free 
from  this  phigue."  The  name  Melioa  in  this  pas- 
sage has  been,  perhaps,  correctly  altered  to  Mimas. 
There  was  abo  a  temple  of  Athena  Polias  at 
Erythrae  :  the  goddess  was  a  large  wooden  figure 
seated.  The  remains  of  Erythrae  are  described  by 
Chandler  (^na^tnor,  cc  25,  26.);  and  lately  by 
Hamilton  (Keaeareiet,  &&,  vol.  ii.  f,  6).  "  It  is  sitn- 
ated  in  a  small  alluvial  plain  at  the  month  of  the 
river  Alens,  some  of  the  sources  of  which  are  in 
tlie  town  itself.  The  city  faces  the  west,  and  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Hellenic  walls  may  be  distinctly 
traced,  from  the  commencement  near  the  harbour, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town,  to  the 
northern  point,  where  they  terminate  on  a  lofty 
rock  of  trachyte."  (Hamilton.)  "  The  walls  an 
well  built  in  tlie  isodomous  style,  except  a  small 
part  of  that  which  traverses  the  plains,  and  they 
consist  either  of  blue  marble  or  red  trachyte." 
There  are  remains  of  several  gateways,  and  outside, 
of  them  also  remains  of  ancient  tombs  in  various 
styles.  Near  the  chief  source  of  the  Aleus  there 
are  "  many  remains  of  aqueducts,  walls,  terraces,  and 
foundations  of  buildings  with  temples."  (Hamilton.) 
One  of  these  remains  is  a  wall  supporting  a  terrace 
38  feet  in  length,  "  the  lower  part  of  which  con- 
sisted of  a  beautiful  specimen  of  cyclopian  archi- 
tecture, t}>e  angles  of  the  different  blocks  being  cat 
very  sharp,  wliile  upon  it  was  reared  a  super- 
structure in  the  isodomous  style,  built  with  great 
reguhuity."  (Hamilton.)  He  conjectures  that  the 
site  may  have  been  that  of  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
and  that  three  Urge  Ionic  capitals  of  red  trachyte, 
which  were  lying  in  the  water-course,  may  have 
belonged  to  it. 

The  acropolis  of  Erythrae  is  within  200  yards  of 
the  shore;  it  is  a  mass  of  red  trachyte,  and  stands 
quite  detached  in  the  centre  of  the  phiin.  The 
remains  of  a  large  theatre  are  still  visible,  on  the 
north  side  of  it,  excavated  in  the  solid  rock.  Near 
the  mouth  of  the  Aleus  there  are  some  remains  of 
the  port,  and  traces  of  an  aqueduct.  The  inscriptions 
copied  by  Hamilton  at  Attn'  are  printed  in  his  Ap- 
pendix, vol.  iL  One  of  the  inscriptions  that  he 
dug  oat  was  the  architrave  of  a  door,  "  on  which 
was  a  dedication  to  Minerva  or  the  sibyl  Athenais, 
4>7  a  person  whose  name  appears  to  he  Arlaxerxes." 
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This  is  not  quite  a  correct  explatlntion,  far  the  ii- 
scription  clearly  ooDtaius  a  dedicatian  to  Atheaan 
Poliuchus. 

Thucydides  (viiL  24)  mentioas  Pteleon  and  Si- 
dussa  as  two  forts  cr  walled  places  within  the  teii- 
tory  of  Erythrae;  and  Pliny  mentions  Ptdean,  Hdot, 
and  Dorinm  as  near  Erythrae.  There  was  also  s 
pUce  called  Emhatnm  [EMBATmf  ]  in  the  Eiylhiaeta 
territoiy. 

Mela  (L  17)  names  a  place  Coryna  in  the  Ery- 
thraean peninsula;  but  it  is  doubtful  what  he  mmia. 
The  promontory  Hesate  of  Pansanias  (viL  S.  §  6) 
appears  to  be  the  doable  point  which  extends  boa 
the  southern  part  of  the  Errthraean  peninsula  noitli- 
ward,  separating  what  we  ^y  aU  the  bay  of 
Erythrae  from  the  strait  of  Chios.  [G.  U] 


coin  OF  KKTmRAB. 

EBYTHRAEA.  [Ekytheakcm.] 
EBYTHRAEUM  ('Epvfifxuir  ixpov,  PtoL  m.  17. 
§  4),  a  promontory  on  the  S£.  roast  of  Crete.  The 
town  of  Ebythra£A,  which,  from  its  mention  liv 
Flams  (ill  7)  along  with  Cydonia  and  Cnossos  >s 
submitting  to  Metcllos,  must  bav«  been  a  pUce  cf 
importance,  probably  was  situated  near  the  promno- 
tory  of  the  same  name.  (Hocck,  Krtta.  vd.  i.  pp. 
426,  429.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ERYTHRAEUM  MARE.     [Rl-brum  Maee.] 
ERY'THRUM  ('EpuSpiv:  El-Natrom,  Ku.).  i 
village  {itAtai,  Stadiatni),  or  place  (tiStm,  PtoL), 
on  the  coast  of  Cyreaaica,  between  Darnis  and  Naa- 
stathnaus.      (Synes.  Ep.  51,  67;   PtoL  iv.  4.  §  .'>: 
Stadiaam.;  Steph.  B.)     Its  niins  are  considfrahlf'; 
and  it  occupied  a  favourable  site  at  the  mouth  of 
one  of  the  most  considerable  streams  of  the  districL 
(Beechey,  p.  478 ;  Barth,  pp.  461 ,  496.)       (P.  S.] 
ERYX  ('Efii/f:  Eth.  "Epwitn'ot,  Eryclnns:  &  CiV 
liano),  the  name  of  a  city  and  mountain  in  the  W. 
of  Sicily,  about  6  miles  &om  Drepana,  and  two  Ami 
the  sea-coast.     The  mountain  (Monb  Ertx,  Plii>. 
iii.  8.  s.  14;  but  MojfS  Ekycus,  Cic.  yerr.  S.  4"; 
Tac  Aim.  iv.  43),  now  called  Monte  &  Giulima, 
is  a  wholly  isohted  peak,  rising  in  the  midst  <i  • 
low  undulating  tract,  which  causes  its  elevation  to 
appear  much  more  considerable  than  it  really  is,  w 
that  it  was  regarded  in  ancient  as  well  as  nradeni 
times  as  the  most  lofty  summit  in  the  whole  island 
next  to  Aetna  (PoL  I  55;  Mel.  iL  7.  §  17;  Solio.i. 
§  9),  though  its  real  elevation  does  not  exceed  21S4 
English  feet.    (Smyth's  Sicfly,  p.  242.)    Hence  «« 
find  Eryx  alluded  to  by  Virgil  and  other  Latin  jxts 
as  a  mountain  of  the  first  order  of  mapiitude,  iM 
associated  with  Athoe,  Aetna,  &c.     (Virg.  Aen-  li 
701 ;    Val.  Flacc  ii.  523.)     On  its  summit  stood 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Venus  cjr  Aphrodite,  founded, 
according  to  the  current  legend,  by  Aeneas  (Stnl>- 
xiiL  p.  608  ;  Virg.  Aen.  v.  759),  from  whence  lie 
go3dess  derived  the  surname  of  Venus  Eiyoni,  br 
which  she  is  often  mentioned  by  Latin  writers.  (Hor. 
Carm.  L  2.  33 ;  Ovid,  Heroid.  15. 57, 4c)  Anotif 
legend,  followed   by  Diodorus,  ascribed  the  fonf- 
datioo  both  of  the  temple  and  city  to  so  ejOiTiaM 
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liero  named  Erjrz,  wlio  was  said  to  hare  nceived 
Hercules  on  his  visit  to  this  port  of  Sicily,  and  con- 
tended with  that  hero  in  a  wrestling  match,  but  was 
TBnqoished  bj  him.  This  EvfTC  was  a  son  of  Aphro- 
dite and  Bntes,  a  king  of  the  conntiy,  and  is  hence 
repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Virgil  as  a  brother  of 
Aeneas,  though  that  poet  does  not  refer  to  him  the 
fijundation  of  the  city.  (Diod.  It.  23,  83;  Virg. 
Aen.  T.  34,  412,  &c.;  Serr.  ad  fee.)  The  legends 
which  connected  it  with  Aeneas  and  a  Trojan  chief 
named  Elymus  evidently  pmnted  to  wliat  we  learn 
tram  Thucydides  as  an  historical  &ct,  that  Etyx  as 
well  as  Segesta  was  a  dty  of  the  Elymi,  a  iScilian 
tribe,  which  is  represented  by  almost  all  ancient 
writers  as  of  Tmjan  descent,  (Thnc.  vi.  2 ;  Strab. 
xiii.  p.  608.)  It  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  re- 
ceived a  Greek  colony,  but  became  gradually  Hellen- 
ised,  like  most  other  cities  of  Sicily,  to  a  great  extent; 
though  Thucydides  (l  e.)  still  spmks  oi  the  Elynd, 
including  the  people  of  Eryx  and  Siesta,  as  bar- 
barians. Nothing  is  known  of  its  history  previous 
to  tliat  period,  but  it  seems  probable  that  it  followed 
for  the  most  part  the  lead  of  the  more  powerful  city 
of  Segesta,  and  after  the  failure  of  the  Athenian 
expedition  became  a  dependent  ally  of  the  Cartba- 
ginians.  In  B.  c.  406,  a  sea-fight  took  place  be- 
tween a  Carthaginian  and  a  Synumsan  fleet  off  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eryx,  in  which  the  latter  was 
Tictorioos.  (Diod.  xiii.  80.)  On  occasion  of  the 
great  expeditloD  of  Dionysius  to  the  W.  of  Sicily,  in 
B.  c.  397,  Eryx  was  one  of  the  citie*  which  joined 
the  Syracnsan  despot  just  before  the  siege  of  Motya, 
bnt  it  was  speedily  recovered  by  Uimilco  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  (Id.  xiv.  48,  55  )  It  again  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Dionysius  shortly  before  his  death  (Id. 
zv.  73),  bnt  must  have  been  once  more  recovered  by 
the  Carthaginians,  and  probably  continued  snlgect  to 
their  mle  till  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  (a.  o.  278). 
On  that  occasion  it  was  occupied  by  a  strong  garrison, 
which,  combined  with  its  natuml  strength  of  position, 
enabled  it  to  oppose  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  king 
of  Epeirus.  It  was,  however,  taken  by  assault, 
Pyrrhus  himself  leading  the  attack,  and  taking  the 
opportunity  to  display  his  personal  prowess  as  a 
worthy  descendant  of  Heracles.  (Diod.  xx.  10,  Exc 
H.  p.  498.)  In  the  First  Punic  War  we  find  Eryx 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  in  B.  c. 
260  their  general  Harailcar  destroyed  the  city,  re- 
moving the  inhabitants  to  the  neighbouring  promon- 
tory of  Drepaoum,  where  he  founded  the  town  of 
that  name.  (Id.  xziiL  9.)  The  old  site,  however, 
seems  net  to  have  been  wholly  deserted,  for  a  few 
years  later  we  are  told  that  the  Boman  consul  L. 
Junios  mads  himself  master  by  surprise  both  of  the 
temple  and  the  dty.  (Id.  xxiv.  I ;  Pol.  L  55 ; 
Zonar.  viii.  15.)  The  fcrmer  seems  to  have  been 
wen  fortified,  and,  from  its  position  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  constituted  a  noilitary  post  of  great 
■(length.  Hence  probably  it  was  that  Hamilcar 
Bfirca,  suddenly  abandoning  the  singular  position  he 
had  so  long  held  on  the  mountain  of  Ercte,  trans- 
ferred his  forces  to  Eryx,  as  being  a  still  more  im- 
pregnable stronghold.  But  though  he  surprised  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  town  of  Eryx,  which 
was  situated  abont  half-way  np  the  monntun,  he 
was  nnable  to  reduce  the  temple  and  fortress  on  the 
summit,  the  Boman  garrison  of  which  was  able  to 
deff  all  his  efibita.  Meanwhile  Hamilcar  main- 
tained his  position  in  the  city,  the  remaining  ipha- 
bitants  of  which  be  transferred  to  Drepana;  and 
though  beneged  or  blockaded  in  bis  torn  by  a  Boman 
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army  at  Ae  foot  of  the  moantain,  be  preserved  his 
communications  with  the  sea,  and  was  only  com- 
pelled to  abandon  possession  of  Eryx  and  Drepana 
when  the  great  naval  victory  of  Lutatins  Catulus 
over  the  Carthaginians  forced  that  people  to  sue  for 
peace,  B.C.S41.  (Pol.i.  58;  Diod.  xxiv.  8.  p.  509; 
Lir.  xxL  10,  xxviit  41.) 

From  this  time  the  town  of  Eryx  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance, and  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  it  was 
ever  restored.  Cicero  alludes  to  the  temple,  bnt 
never  notices  the  town ;  and  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  in 
his  day  almost  uninhabited.  Pliny,  indeed,  enume- 
rates die  Erycini  among  the  mnnicipal  communities 
of  Sicily ;  bnt  the  drcumstance  mentioned  by  Tadtus, 
that  it  was  the  Segeetaos  who  applied  to  Tiberius 
for  the  rest«nU<xi  of  the  temple,  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  sanctnai;  was  at  that  time  dependent, 
in  a  mnnidpal  sense,  on  Segesta.  (Cic.  ferr.  ii.  8, 
47;  Stiab.  t.  p.  273;  PUn.  iiL  8.  s.  14;  Tac  Ana. 
iv.  43.)  No  trace  of  the  subsequent  existence  of  the 
town  of  Eryx  is  fonnd;  the  remaining  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  settied  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
where  the  modem  town  of  &  GivKano  has  grown  up 
on  the  site  of  the  temple.  No  remains  of  the  an- 
cient dty  are  extant;  but  it  appears  to  have  occu- 
pied the  site  now  marked  by  the  convent  of  Sta, 
.^tma,  abont  half-way  down  the  mountain.  (Smyth's 
Stcily,  p.  243.) 

The  temple,  as  already  mentioned,  was  generally 
cotmected  by  popular  I^end  with  the  Trojan  settle- 
ments in  this  part  of  Sicily;  if  any  value  ran  be 
attached  to  these  traditions,  they  wonld  point  to  its 
being  an  ancient  seat  of  Pelasgic  worship,  rather  than 
of  Phoenician  origin,  as  supposed  by  many  writers. 
Even  those  authors  who  represent  it  as  founded 
before  the  time  of  Aeneas  relate  that  it  was  visited 
by  that  heio,  who  adorned  it  with  splendid  oficrings. 
(Died.  iv.  83 ;  Dionys.  i.  53.)  It  is  certain  that  the 
Banctuai7  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  regarded  with 
equal  reverence  by  the  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans.  As  early  as  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  (b.  c  415),  we  learn 
from  Thucydides  that  it  was  rich  in  vessels  and  other 
offerings  of  gold  and  silver,  of  which  the  Segcstans 
made  use  to  delude  the  Athenian  envoys  into  a  belief 
of  their  wealth.  (Thuc  vL  46.)  The  Cartha- 
ginians appear  to  have  identified  the  Venus  Eiydna 
with  the  Phoenidan  goddess  Astarte,  and  hence 
showed  her  much  reverence;  while  the  Romans  paid 
extraordinary  honours  both  to  the  goddess  and  her 
temple,  on  acconnt  of  their  supposed  connection  with 
Aeneas.  They  were,  indeed,  niuble  to  prevent  their 
Gaulish  meroenariee  from  plundering  the  temple  at 
the  time  of  its  capture  by  Junius  (PoL  ii.  7) ;  bat 
this  appears  to  have  been  the  only  occasion  on  which 
it  suffered,  ^md  its  losses  were  quickly  repaired,  for 
Diodoms  speaks  of  it  as  in  a  flourishing  and  wealthy 
condition.  The  Roman  magistrates  appointed  to  the 
gorenunent  of  Sicily  never  &iled  to  pay  a  visit  of 
honour  to  this  celebrated  sanctuary ;  a  body  of  troope 
was  appdnted  as  a  guard  of  honour  to  watch  over  it> 
and  seventeen  of  the  principal  cities  in  Scily  wen 
conmianded  to  pay  a  yearly  snm  of  gold  for  its 
adornment  (Diod.  iv.  83;  Strab.  v.  p.  272;  Cic 
r«T.  it  8.)  Notwithstanding  this,  the  decay  of  the 
dty,  and  declining  condition  of  this  port  of  Sicily 
generally,  appears  to  have  caused  the  temple  also  to 
be  neglected :  beace  in  a.  d.  25  the  Segestans  ap- 
pUed  to  Tiberias  for  its  restorstion,  which  that  em- 
peror, aceording  to  Tacitus,  readily  nndirtook  "  nt 
cooBangoineus,"  but  did  not  can;  into  effect,  leaving 
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H  to  CiMdJM  to  ezeeote  at  a  later  (Mriod.  (Tab 
^iM.  JT.  43;  S«eC  Clamd.  85.)  Thia  U  tiM  lataat 
■BMitioa  of  it  that  ocean  in  bi*toi7;  aad  th*  peiiod 
of  it!  final  decay  or  dratroctMn  ia  onkiiown.  Attka 
prtRaot  da;  tfaa  siU  U  aceniiad  ^  a  cattle,  con- 
Terted  into  a  priooB;  a  amall  portion  of  the  anhetnc- 
tions,  built  of  Tery  larjje  and  tnaMira  etonee  (whenee 
th«7  bars  been  emMoulj  called  Cyctopiaa),  ia  all 
that  renaiaa  of  tiie  ancient  edifice;  bat  aoma  fine 
graaite  cofaunas,  still  eaiating  ia  ether  parte  of  the 
town,  bare  doahtkea  beloved  eriipnaUy  to  th* 
tempte.  It  baa  been  already  mentiooed  that  the 
temple  itaclf  waa  »uii—nded  by  fwtificatiau,  to  aa 
to  conatitota  a  atrong  foitreaa  cr  citadel,  quit*  dit- 
tmct  fitm  A*  dty  betoer:  a  eoia  ttrack  by  C.  Con- 
BidiM  Soaianat*  (in  d«  fint  ceatary  blC.)  npre- 
tenU  the  temple  itaeli;  with  tUa  ibrtified  periboliu, 
encloeinf;  a  romderahta  portion  of  th«  Boantain  on 
which  it  itanda;  bat  little  depeodeoca  can  ba  placed 
OB  the  aociKaey  of  the  debseatioB.  Then  waa  alas 
a  temple  at  Rome  dedicattd  to  VeoDS  Eiyciaa,  which 
ttood  jaat  ontside  the  GtBuM  Gate(Strah.  r.  ft  S73) ; 
bat  the  repiTnalaliw  oo  the  catD  jiit  cited  is  eri- 
dently  that  cf  the  oriipnal  SiciltaB  teupla.  The 
coins  «f  tiM  city  of  Kryx  han«  types  ailasirt  to  the 
wonhip  of  Venae,  while  athiw  prasent  a  cleae 
analog  to  thoee  of  Agiigfimm,  indication  a  eoB- 
nection  between  the  two  cities,  of  which  we  find  no 
ezphiMttioa  in  Uatary.  (Gekbel,  toL  I  p.  308; 
TonannzM,  ATtaa.  Sk.  pt  30.)  [E.  H.  a] 


ooa  or  EBTZ. 

ESDBAEXA  C^^miKd),  the  cla'tical  (bnn  of 
the  Hebrew  name  JkkrceIs  which  Eosebins  places 
between  Scytbopolis  aad  Legio.  (^Ommatt  t.  r.) 
In  Jadith  ('E<rlp^\aM>,  ilL  II)  it  ia  placed  near 
Dotaea  or  IX>thaiin,  and  in  the  ttineranom  Hiero- 
tolymitaaam  (where  it  is  called  Stradela)  it  is  said 
to  be  12  mile*  firoro  ScythopoUa,  and  10  fttxn  Uaxim- 
opntis,  or  Lejno.  Its  modem  name  is  Zerin,  and  it  it 
sitoated  on  a  rocky  ridge  extending  from  east  to  west 
in  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  towards  its  sonthera 
extremity,  and  a  little  to  the  north  of  Moont  Gilboa. 
It  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and  is  infamous  in  the  hbtory  of  Ahab  and'JesebcL 

SI  Kmgi,  xxL)  It  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
Joik.  xix.  18),  and  was  known  among  the  crusaders 
as  "  Parvum  Gerinam."  It  is  most  celebrated  for 
its  noble  phun,  noticed  in  the  next  article;  its  foun- 
tain (I  Sam.  xxix.  I)  rises  in  the  Talley  directly 
under  the  village  at  the  NE.  (Robtnsan,  BSb.  Ret. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  163—167.)  [G.  W.l 

ESDRAELON  VALUS  ▼.  CAMPUS  {rh  iiiya 
wtSIov  TatfiiKiii,  Judith,  !.  8),  the  same  as  the 
Tslley  of  Jezr^bl  {Joth.  xvu.  16;  Judgtt,  vi.  33; 
JTotca,  i.  5.)^  a  very  extcBsive  and  fertile  plain, 
shut  in  between  the  moontain  ranges  of  Samaria  and 
Mount  Carawl  on  the  SE.  and  of  GalUee  on  the  N., 

*  This  coin  is  figured  ia  the  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, ToL  ii.  p.  1207;  bat,  owing  to  tlwimperibct 
conilitioa  of  the  specimen  figund,  doa*  not  exhibit 
the  pedioMBt  cf  tie  tampls. 
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extending  bam  the  KaditeciaMkn  aea  at  tk  galf  rf 
Caipba,  to  the  valley  of  \im  Jordan,  with  occmwI 
intarmptiaiia  ban  th*  naaUer  laagn  ef  Qilka 
and  Litth  Uennon,  and  Mttoit  Taber  ri««  is  *£- 
tary  grandaor  between  tlw  latter  and  the  noeatmi 
of  Samaria.  This  plain  is  watered,  tlmagfa  ii 
greatett  extent,  by  the  liecr  Cakaa  and  its  tritatt- 
ries;  and  is  distingnjahad  in  ita  varioai  puta  by 
different  nailies,  e.  g.  tiM  vallty  of  Hegiddo  [UotoJ 
(a  Ckrm.  XXXT.  32)  ;  /uya  wMar  AryMMi,  ir 
simply  fi^  riStm,  Uka  the  valley  cf  the  Jtnlu 
(1  Maeeai.  xii.  4$;  Jaaaphaa  ap.  Bakai,  Aba. 
p.  366);  or  itiyn  weti'ar  3ivuV<>v<<af  (.A.  p.  iU). 
It  is  new  known  amoift  the  aativas  aa  "  Jferj'  Tie 
'.dnur."  (BsbinaMi,  Bik  Sm.  ■»*.  S.  fp.  317- 
230.)  fG.  W.l 

E'SIA.    [bAKA.} 

E'SSUI.  Caatar,  ia  B.a  $4,  diatriboted  kk 
troopa  in  mnter  foarten  ia  vtaeaa  places  at  saoa 
distance  {rw  OBS  anethar.  He  placed  (£  O.  v.  M) 
L.  Basdas,  with  one  Itgion,  mnaag  the  Etsni.  A 
large  farce  of  Galli,  Awn  thettatea  caUad  Amoiic, 
assaaibled  ta  attack  Sotciaa  in  his  wi^er  oaf, 
bat  wen  datarrad  ^  heazmg  aafnoonbia  atm 
of  the  rising  of  tbe  Oaili  in  other  paita  (v.  iS> 
This  bet,  camUned  with  wiiat  ia  Mud  in  the  etiitr 
chapter,  shows  that  the  Easai  wan  kebraea  tkt 
Seine  aad  LoIm,  and  net  far  from  tiie  Aimooc 
states.  Ib  tiw  passage  of  Cseaar  (r.  24)  than  it 
no  MSS.  variatiao  in  the  aaoM  "  Etanoa.'  la  &  C 
ii.  34,  Caesar  tpeaka  of  tbe  Sesavii  aa  <oa  af  Ike 
Annorie  or  saaritiae  states  ;  and  tbx^  that  an 
,  HSS.  variatiaas  ia  the  fara  "  Seetivii,"  aiilhaiai- 
ings  make  the  nanw  b^ia  witii  "  Sea."  laB-G. 
iii.  7,  tbe  Semvii  are  again  OHatiaaad  with  tfaa 
Caiisaalites  and  th«  Vsoati ;  but  ia  that  paaogt 
there  ia  a  readinf  "  Kaataos,"  and  ethtr  variatin. 
It  aeems  yny  likaiy  that  tin  Eaaoi,  SesDTii,  icd 
Esnbii  aie  the  same,  and  that  tl>ey  oecapied  tha 
diocese  of  &4>,  which  botdats  aa  tiwt  of  ifoat  ai 
JsvreKiL 

Wakkeawir  (6% .  tuk  i.  398>  piaua  tha  tma 
between  the  Merrii  and  the  Kemi,  aad  aeara  pltoa 
called  £jci  on  tiw  river  £We.  Bat  the  aanitiva 
of  Caeaar  (v.  &3)  shows  tlvt  tha  toaalaBaa  '» 
fiUae.  [aL] 

ESTIO'NES  ('EffT(a»«),  a  Yinddtcka  tribe,  m 
the  river  Iller,  with  the  capital  Canfodonam  (Sbabi 
iv.  p.  30< ;  comp.  Camfodsitdm.)  [L.  &] 

ESUBJA'NI.  [VasuBLUiL] 
ESVSIS  (Bo.  sear  Ayaman*t\  tie  last  sty  <• 
tha  W.  on  the  coast  ef  Hi,^>«-^  Baalica,  ttaod  <a 
the  left  (E.)  aide  of  the  aioath  of  the  Aasa.  (Ma 
AM.  n>.  435, 431 ;  Fk>res,  Sf.  &  vol.  xiv.  p.  2W; 
Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  I.  p.  332.)  [V.  &] 

ETAM  ('HTTa«X  a  place  ia  Judaea  naatieaad 
by  Juwpbas,  SO  stadia  firan  Jemaaleat,  very  pWinat 
in  its  fine  gardeoa^  aad  ^■■ni'ytiTit  in  nvsMs  rf 
water,  to  which  tha  gnat  Ung  Solooua  wai  aeoa- 
tomed  to  nsoct  {Ant  viii.  7.  $  a)  It  mott  <k- 
vioosly  be  the  pbwse  celebrated  is  the  book  of  Eede- 
siastes  (ii.  5,  6),  aad  ia  the  Cantieles;  sod  tha 
Rabbiniotl  notices  of  the  fimntain  of  Etam  Cm 
which  waters  were  conv^ed  by  aqaadocta  ta  Jan- 
salem,  teach  ns  to  ki^  for  the  site  between  Beth- 
lebeni  and  Hebrso.  Aceotdiagly  we  find  tfa  aaiat 
perpetaatad  among  the  natives  to  this  dsy,  tad 
asajgaad  ta  gardens  the  Urgast  aad  most  hixoriut 
that  are  to  be  mat  with  in  tJK  mooataia  ngiaa  of 
Jodsea.  Tbe  three  weU-kHom  pools  of  Sahna,aa 
tk»MadtoBehMi,it»(itBa(edat,tkaW«iars«Uey 
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tilkfl  IFiH^  £i4n;  and  th*  aqMdnct  taUdi  derita 
its  rapplj  of  wauir  frvra  thns  trikatai;  faaBUioa, 
has  it*  proper  oommeacaiiMiit  twiowthe  lawnt  of  the 
poek,  fram  wfaaoca  it  mm  along  the  mstsrn  side 
of  Wmdf  Etdn  to  Betblebani.  In  the  bed  of  the 
Talk;,  bekxr  tlw  aqueduct,  ie  anether  eepioos  foun- 
tain, Um  Etin,  aad  anmnd  tlus  fbuntaiu  an  the 
gankos  just  faeaUoKd.  (WilUame,  B<^  CUf,  t<A. 
ji.  p.  MO.)  Th«  ai|Bedaet  bgr  which  tlus  water  ii 
conducted  ta  Jernaalem  wm  constructed  bjr  Poo- 
ttos  Pilate,  tha  Boman  proeuntor.  (Joaeph.  S.  J. 

ii.  9.  §  4.) 

The  rock  Etam  ('Hr^)  in  the  Ustot?  of  Sam- 
aoD,  ahhoogh  in  tlia  tribe  rf  Judali,  waa  probabl;  in 
BO  waj  eooDaeted  with  the  foregoiug,  aad  cannot 
now  beidentifiad.    {Jwign,  xt.  8,  11.)       [a.  W.] 

ETANNA,  a  place  in  Gallia  Marbonenaia,  appears 
in  kb*  Table  on  a  road  from  Angrutam  through 
Coodate  t»  Geneva.  It  lies  between  Angostora  and 
Coodate.  [Coiu>aiTB,8.}  £tannaappeanto  be  Feme 
or  Jeww.  [G.  L.] 

ETEIA  (ItrfisX  *  (<"">  of  Crete.  Plin;  (iv. 
SO)  place*  a  town  of  this  name  (some  of  the  Uii& 
and  the  eld  test  have  Elea  or  Eleae),  between  Phala- 
mnrn.  aad  Ciaaarai.  [K  B.  J.} 

£T£OCR£TE&    [CanA,  p.  704.] 

ET£0'iiUS  ('Kr^Mt:  £th.  'KrMirwiX  a  town 
of  Boeotia,  mentioDed  1^  Homer,  who  gvrss  it  the 
•pitliel  of  '*oA<«ni/iot,  lay  to  the  right  of  the 
JLaopns.  Strabe  says  that  it  waa  afterward*  called 
Scathe.  It  pnbably  lay  between  Scolae  and  the 
tnatia  of  the  territory  of  Taaagra.  (Horn.  JL  ii. 
497;  Stnb.ix.ppL408,4O9;  Stat  7^M.  tU.  S66; 
gtepb.  B.  M.  *.;  Leake,  Nortiur»  Greece,  toL  iL 

Tf.saa.) 

ETHCKPIA,  a  town  er  fortress  of  Athamania, 
sitaarted  on  a  hill  mminanding  Aigithea,  the  capital 
of  the  country.  It  contained  a  temple  cf  Jupiter 
Acraens.  (Ii*.  xxxtUL  2;  Leahe,  ATortiem  Oeeee, 
foL  ir.  p.  5SS,  seq.) 

ETIS  C^ra),  a  towa  in  th*  S.  of  Laconia,  the 
inhabitants  of  wliieh  were  ren«red  to  Beeaa.  (Fans, 
iii.  22.  §  II;  Stepb.  B.  c  «.) 

ETOCETUU,  in  Botain,  men&ned  in  the  second 
Itinerary  a*  beiog  IS  mile*  from  Pentoometoet 
(^Patkridffe),  on  the  road  fiem  the  Vallum  to  P(»toa 
Botaps  QMiaUorougk'),  in  the  dinetien  cf  London. 
Probably,  WaU  in  Stafibrdabira.  [B.  G.  L.] 

ETOVISSA.    [EDXTABt.] 

ETKU'BIA,  on*  of  the  principal  dinsion*  of  Cen- 
tni  Italy,  boHdad  on  tha  N.  by  th*  Apennines,  on 
the  E.  l7  tha  Tiber,  and  on  th*  W.  by  th*  Tyrrho- 
aian  Sol 

I.  Namk. 

It  is  almoat  nniTcrsally  called  Etcnria  by  the 
Latin  writen  of  the  beat  times:  though  the  form 
TmdA  ia  often  tioad  in  later  writarn  (Lib.  Colon. 
pi  21 1 ;  Ammian,  zxriL  3,  Ac):  and  appeals  in  the 
later  ages  of  th*  Koman  Empire  m  have  become 
the  official  deiiignati«n  ef  the  district  in  question, 
vrtieace  it  ia  of  &eqnent  occurrence  on  inscriptione, 
and  is  fimad  in  th*  Notitia,  and  theltinerariee.  (A'o(. 
Z>^ii.pi6S;/lin.4iU:p.S89:  Zai.  Pest. ;  OreU. 
/wcr.  1100,  1181,  &C.)  Hence  it  passed  into  i^- 
Detal  use  in  the  middle  ages,  and  ia  still  preeerred  in 
the  medeni  appellation  of  Tvioaiia  or  Tutcang.  On 
the  ether  hand,  the  people  were  called  indififarently 
Etmacana,  Eracsci,  or  Toacans,  Tusci;  both  of 
which  farm*  an  used  withoat  distinctian  by  Livy, 
.Varro,  and  ether  writers  of  the  best  age:  thoogfa 
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Toaca*  and  Tnod  appear  to  b*  th*  m*st  ancient 
fonas,  and  perhaps  the  only  ones  in  use  in  the  time 
of  Cato  or  Plautns.  The  Greeks  on  the  contrary 
uniTstsally  railed  them  TyuiHEiriAiiB  or  Ttrsb- 
NIAHS  (Tv^^of,  Tvpmfvof ),  and  thence  named  their 
land  TrBBUKaiA  (Tu^Wa);  a  custom  which  they 
retained  eren  under  the  BoBiaa  Empire:  thoogh  the 
geographers  eometinMS  rsnder  the  Latin  name  by 
'ETpewram  or  Teimwi  (Stxah.  t.  p.  219;  PtoL  iii.  1 , 
§§  4, 47):  and  very  late  writers,  sneh  as  Zoeiraos 
and  Procoplos,  adopt  Toiwick  for  tiie  name  of  tk« 
country  (Zosim.  t.  41 ;  Procop.  M.  G.  i.  16).  Th* 
forms  Hetniria  and  Hetruscns,  a*  well  aa  Thuscos, 
which  are  net  un&eqaently  fanad  in  the  USS.  of 
Latin  authors,  appear  to  be  certainly  incorrect. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  two  fcrms  of  the 
Latin  nssne,  Etmscus  aad  Tnscns,  are  merely  two 
modification*  of  the  same,  and  that  this  was  originally 
written  Torscus,  a  form  still  proeerrad  in  the  En- 
gabin*  Table*.  (Lepsius,  Itucr.  Vinbr.  tab.  i.  b.)  It 
is  easy  to  go  a  step  further  and  identify  the  Tnrsens 
or  Tursicns  of  the  Bomans  with  the  IvfOTt/tit  of  the 
Greeks,  a  concloeion  which  has  been  generally  adopted 
by  modem  scholan,  though  denied  by  aooie  phildo- 
gem.  (Mttller,  Etrmhir,  vol.  L  p.  100;  Kiebnhr, 
ToL i. net 219,  244, p.  112;  Abeken,  tHttelllaUai, 
p.  126.)  The  inquiry  as  to  the  origin  and  deriraticn 
of  these  names  mast  be  deferred  tin  we  come  to 
ceosider  the  national  affinitiee  of  the  Etmacana 
thenuelTe*.  But  one  point  of  the  highest  importanca 
haa  been  praaerred  to  as  by  Dionyaitu,  namely,  that 
the  natim  name  of  the  people  was  different  from  all 
these,  and  that  they  called  tbemaelTeB  Baseoa  or 
Baaenna  (Dionys.  t  30,  where  the  editiona  hare 
'Poo'^,  but  the  bast  MSS.  give  the  form  'Ftur^m>« 
See  Schwegler,  Bon.  CeacA.  vol  i.  p.  2&&,  note  S)> 

U.  Physical  Gcoobapbt. 

The  general  limits  of  Ebcuiia  hare  been  already  in- 
dicated :  ita  more  presiae  boundariea  appear  to  hare  been 
generally  racogniaed  and  clearly  defined.  On  the  NW. 
it  wa*  bounded  by  the  rirer  Uacni  (Moyra),  which 
separated  it  from  Liguria;  from  the  banks  of  that 
rirer  to  the  sources  of  the  Tiber,  the  main  chain  of  the 
Apennines  formed  the  boundary  between  Etmria  and 
Cisalpine  Gaul:  while  the  Tiber  £ram  its  source  (or 
a  point  Tery  near  its  aonrce)  to  its  month  constituted 
the  eastern  limit  of  Etmria,  diriding  it  first  6xim 
XJmbiia,  afterwards  from  the  Sabines,  aad  lastly  frm 
Latinm.  The  length  ol  the  se»-coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Uacra  to  that  ef  the  Tiber  is  estimated  bf 
Pliny  at  284  Roman  milea,  and  by  Strabo  at  2500 
stadia  (312^  M.  P.),  both  of  which  estimatas  exceed 
the  trath:  the  actual  distance  ia  little  more  than 
200  geographical  or  250  Soman  miles.  The  Mari- 
time Itinerary  gives  292  U.P.,  which,  after  allowing 
for  the  subdivision  into  a  nsmber  of  small  distances, 
closely  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Pliny.  (Plin.  iii. 
5.  s.  8 ;  Strab.  T.  p.  222 : /(is.  AfonC  ppw  498— 501.) 
The  eastern  frontier,  formed  by  th*  eontae  of  the 
Tiber,  hw  a  length  of  about  180  B.  milee,  without 
taking  account  of  the  minor  windings  of  the  river: 
tha  greateet  breadth  of  Etmria  is  justly  estimated 
by  Strabo  {L  e.)  at  something  less  than  half  its 
length 

The  region  thru  liaiited  is  extremely  varied  in  ita 
character,  the  tracts  in  the  northam  and  north  eastern 
distiictey  immediately  on  th*  slope  ef  th*  high 
Aperminea,  being  very  raonntainA;  while  the  greater 
port  of  the  central  region  between  the  Amos  and  th* 
Tiber  is  •scopiod  hj  mswM  and  group*  of  grsat 
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hilla,  many  of  them  ragged,  aod  ■ttoiping  to  »  ocn- 
siderable  eleration,  thoogh  iuiHj  toy  on  be  eaid 
to  usnme  the  rank  of  mountaina,  with  the  exception 
of  the  loffy  Jfonte  Amiata,  which  fomn  the  centre 
of  a  Tolcanio  (ptnip,  in  the  reij  heart  of  the  prorince, 
and  riaea  to  the  height  of  S794  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  lea.  There  are,  however,  conaiderable  levei 
tracta  of  rich  allavial  aoil,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  those  on  the  banks  and  at  the  month  of 
the  Amos;  the  vallej  of  the  Clanis,  which  connecta 
tlie  baan  of  that  river  with  that  of  the  Tiber;  and  a 
apacioos  tract  along  the  coast,  between  the  hills  of 
tiw  interior  and  the  sea,  now  known  as  the  JfaremsM. 
This  last  district  is  of  verj  various  width  and  irre- 
gular extent,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  hills 
encroach  upon  it  and  throw  oat  boU  anna  or  detached 
masses  quite  down  to  the  coast,  of  which  the  most 
cnnspicnoos  are  the  promontory  of  Fopuloniam  or 
/VomM'no,  and  the  Mans  Argentarius.  With  these 
exceptions,  the  coast  is  for  the  most  part  low  and 
flat,  with  extensive  marshes  in  some  piula,  which 
lender  the  whole  tract.of  the  Maremma  noted  for  iti 
onhealthiness,  a  chaiacter  it  seems  to  have  already 
CAined  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  yonnger  Pliny, 
and  which  was  sometimes  onjostly  extended  to  the 
whole  of  Etraria.  (PUn.  Ep.  v. 6.  §  2;  SidoD.  ApoU 
Ep.  L  5.) 

It  is  very  difficult  to  groop  the  ranges  of  moun- 
tains or  hills,  with  which  almost  the  whole  of  Etru- 
lia  is  occupied,  into  any  system  of  geographical  ar- 
langement  The  two  great  valleys  of  the  Amns  and 
the  Tiber,  the  one  having  a  geooal  direction  firom  K 
to  W.,  the  other  from  N.  to  S.,  may  be  considered  as 
forming  the  key  to  the  geography  of  the  country. 
Both  th^  important  streams  rise  in  the  central 
range  of  the  Apennines,  at  no  very  great  distance 
ftixn  one  another,  and  follow  for  some  space  a  nearly 
parallel  direction,  until  the  Amus  makes  an  abm|^ 
turn  near  Arretiam,  and  flows  from  thence  towards 
the  NW.  till  within  a  few  miles  of  Florence,  when  it 
turns  again,  and  pursues  a  course  nearly  doe  W. 
ftom  thence  to  the  sea.  From  the  pixnt  where  the 
Amus  thus  suddenly  tnma  off  at  Arretiam,  the  re- 
markable trough-like  depression  or  valley  of  the 
Clanis  (the  Vol  <K  Cluima)  extends  nearly  &  as  far 
as  Closiam,  from  whence  its  water*  find  tbor  way  to 
the  Tiber:  thus  separating  the  general  mass  of  the 
Etrurian  hills  from  those  aa  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Tiber.  So  level  is  this  nngnlar  valley  that  its 
stagnant  waters  may  be  led  qff  at  pleasure  either 
into  the  Arnna  on  the  N.,  or  the  Tiber  on  the  S. 
[Clakis.] 

The  portion  of  Etmria  N.  of  the  Arnns  is  occu- 
pied principally  by  the  o&hoots  and  ranges  of  the 
Apennines,  the  main  chain  of  which  fonns  its  north- 
ern boondaiy,  while  it  sends  off  towards  the  &  se- 
veral minor  ranges  or  anna,  some  of  them  however  of 
elevation  little  inferior  to  the  central  chun.  Of 
the^«  the  most  conspicnous  are  the  lofty  and  ragged 
group  now  called  the  Alpi  ApuatU,  which  separates 
the  valley  of  the  Macis  from  that  of  the  Ausar 
(^Serclao) ;  a  second,  of  inferior  elevation,  which  sepa- 
rates the  basin  of  Lmcca  from  that  of  Putoja,  and 
■ends  out  its  ramifications  to  the  banks  of  the  Arnus 
between  Pisa  and  Florence;  thirdly,  the  range  which 
separates  the  basin  of  Putoja  and  valley  of  the 
Ombrom  from  that  of  the  Stere ;  fourthly,  the  much 
more  lofty  range,  ncm  called  Pt-ato  Magna,  which 
intervenes  betweeifWt  lower  valley  of  the  Araus  and 
its  source,  and  causes  the  great  bend  of  that  river 
already  aotioed;  and,  kstiy,  the  ridge  called  A^ 
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deOi  Catmaja,  whicb  separates  the  opper  vallqr  of 
the  Arnus  from  that  of  the  Tiber.  Thia  last  rai^n 
(which  rises  in  its  highest  point  to  4590  feet)  ia 
oootinoed  by  the  great  hills  that  extend  at  the  back 
of  Arretimn  and  Cortooa  to  the  banks  of  the  bka 
Trasimene  and  Perasia,  and  are  thenoe  pndoi^ed, 
though  on  a  still  diminish  mg  scale,  along  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Tiber.  Between  tlieae  snooeanve  raages 
and  the  Araus,  and,  in  some  cases,  almost  enckaed 
by  the  mountains,  lie  several  basins  or  valleys,  af- 
ford'mg  a  considerable  extent  of  fertile  plain,  far  the 
most  part  so  perfectly  level  as  to  be  subject  to  fre- 
quent inundations,  and  (in  ancient  time*  eapedally) 
abounding  in  marshes  and  great  poob  or  lakes  of 
stagnant  water.  Such  are,  beside*  the  plain  at  tba 
mouth  of  the  Arnna  aod  Ausar,  the  basin  in  wfakh 
was  situated  the  dty  of  Lnea,  the  neariy  similar 
valley  bt  Pistoria,  and  that  in  which  stands  the  oty 
of  /'/orence,  the  modern  ca]»tal  of  Tuscany. 

S.  of  the  Araus,  almost  the  whole  breadth  of 
Etmria  is  occupied  by  a  range  of  hilla,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  by  a  broad  tract  of  hilly  country, 
extending  from  the  valley  of  tte  Chmia  to  the  sea, 
and  from  the  banks  of  the  Anna  to  the  moBth  of 
the  Umbra  The  greater  part  of  these  hills,  many  of 
which  rise  to  a  height  of  not  less  than  SOOO  feet, 
and  some  even  considerably  exceed  3000,  belong 
to  the  formation  termed  by  geologists  the  Sob- 
apennine,  and  present  comparatively  ealsy  declivi- 
ties and  gently  doping  sides,  forming  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  boU  abrapt  forms  of  the  central 
Apennines.  At  the  same  time,  they  may  all  be  oon- 
ndered  as  dependent  upon  the  same  system ;  though 
much  broken  and  diversified,  their  ranges  preserve 
a  general  parallelism  to  the  direction  of  the  central 
chain  of  the  Apennines  from  NW.  to  SE.  But  about 
40  miles  S.  <^  SioM  there  rises  a  rang*  of  a  to- 
tally difierent  character,  and  almost  wholly  isolated 
from  the  hills  to  the  M.  of  it, — the  volcanic  group 
of  which  Monte  Amiata  already  noticed  is  the 
centre,  and  the  Monte  Labro  and  Momte  di  Radi- 
copani  form  the  two  extremities ;  the  general  di- 
rection of  this  range  ia  nearly  inm  £.  to  W.  A 
short  distance  S.  of  this  again  (nearly  on  the  present 
confine*  of  Tuscany  and  the  Papal  States)  c«n- 
manoes  the  great  volcanic  tract  which  occupies 
almost  the  whole  of  Soathera  Etmria,  and  is  di- 
rectly connected  with  that  of  Latium  and  the  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma.  This  district  includes  the  extinct 
volcanic  craters  of  the  I^ago  di  BoUena  (Lacns  Vnt 
siniensis),  I^ago  di  Vico  (Lacns  Ciminus),  and  Logo 
di  Bhuxiano  (Lacns  Sabatinus),  all  of  them  now 
occupied  by  lakes,  as  well  as  the  smaller  Logo  di 
MarHgnano  (Laois  Alsictinus)  aod  the  now  diy 
basin  of  Bttcamo.  None  of  these  volcanic  fed  (tf 
eraptiim  have  been  in  a  state  of  activity  within  his- 
torical memory,  though  of  very  recent  date  in  a 
geological  sense.  Nor  do  any  of  the  volcanic  hills 
of  Southera  Etraria  rise  to  any  conaderable  eleva- 
tion, Uko  the  Alban  hills  of  Latium ;  but  the  rang* 
or  tract  <f  which  the  Moos  Ciminus  is  the  centre, 
forms  n  kind  of  hilly  barrier  extending,  from  K.  to 
W.,  fium  the  Tiber  neariy  to  the  aea-ooast,  which 
bounds  the  view  of  the  Roman  Campagna,  and  was 
for  a  long  time  the  limit  of  the  Boman  anna.  [Ci- 
minus MoNS.] 

The  low  tract  of  the  Maremma  ahraady  noticed 
extends  between  the  hills  of  the  interior  and  the  sea: 
it  may  be  considered  as  commencing  a  little  to  the 
N.  of  the  month  of  the  Caecina,  and  extending  fron 
tiience  as  fiu-  as  CentomceUae  (^Ctvita  VeaJut); 
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bat  it  is  br  fma  pruenting  an  nnbroken  and  nni- 
form  plain,  and  rather  forms  a  snccession  of  basins 
between  the  uplands  and  the  sea,  separated  by  ioter- 
Teoinf;  ridges  of  hills,  which  descend  in  places  qnite 
to  the  sea  coast,  and  constitnts  the  natural  limits  of 
theae  separate  districts,  now  known  as  the  Maremma 
di  yoUerra,  Marmtma  di  Grotteto,  &c  Of  these, 
the  Uut-mentioned,  which  may  be  called  the  basin  of 
the  Ombrone  (Umbra),  and  extends  along  the  coast 
from  the  promontory  of  Popoloniam  to  the  Moos 
ArKantariiis,  is  the  most  extensive.  S.  of  Centum- 
eellae  the  hills  descend  qnite  to  the  sen^ooast,  and 
contiBue  to  skirt  it  at  a  very  short  distance,  till 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  Tiber. 

The  minor  rivers  of  Etmria  may  be  readily  classed 
nto  three  groape:    1.  those  which  fall  into  the 
Amos;  2.  tboee  which  fidl  into  the  Tiber;  and  3. 
those  which  flow  direct  to  the  sea.     1.  Of  the  first 
group  it  is  singoUr  that  not  a  single  ancient  name 
has  been  preserved  to  ns,  except  that  of  the  Auber 
or  Serckio,  which  now  no  longer  joins  the  Amns, 
but  pmmes  its  own  coarse  to  the  sea.    The  most 
fanpOTtant  tribataries  of  the  Amo  are  the  Sieve  and 
the  Ombrone  firom  the  N.,  and  the  Etta  and  Era  on 
the  &  side.     2.  Of  the  afflnents  of  the  Tiber,  the 
only  considerable  one  which  joins  it  from  the  W.  or 
Etmscan  bank  is  the  Ci.AHig  already  mentioned, 
together  with  its  tributary  the   Pallia  or  Paglia 
(Pallia,  Tab.  Pent.):  sevwal  small  streams,  how- 
ever, bring  down  to  it  the  waters  of  the  Etmscan 
hills;  bnt  the  only  one  of  which  the  ancient  name 
is  recorded  is  the  Crkmera,  between  Rome   and 
VeiL     3.  The  rivers  which  discliarge  their  waters 
directly  into  the  sea  are  more  numerons  and  consi- 
denUe.      Proceeding  S.  from  the  month   of  the 
Amos,  we  find:  the  Caecuca  (Ceetno),  which  wa- 
tered tlie  territory  of  Volatemie;  the  Uhbro  (Om- 
Arone),  which  flowed  beneath  the  walla  of  Rusellae, 
and  is  the  most  considerable  stream  between  the 
Amo  and  the  Tiber;  the  Albinia  {Albegna),  be- 
tween Portus  Telamcmis  and  Cosa;  the  Armina  or 
Armenta  (Amine,  Armine,  Itm.  Marit  p.  499 ;  Ar- 
menta.  Tab.  Peut.),  now  called  the  Ficra,  which 
constitutes  the  modem  boundary  between  Tuscany 
and  the  Roman  States;  the  Harta  (Tab.  PeuL;  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  291),  still  called  Maria,  which  carries  off 
the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Bobena,  and  flojrs  beneath 
the  walls  of  Tarquinii;  and  the  Muno  (Jf^^none), 
a  snail  stream,  but  better  known  than  the  preceding 
from  the  mention  <S  its  name  in  A^rgil  (Aen.x. 
183).     Besides  these,  the  name  of  the  Ossa  (OMi),a 
very  small  stream  between  the  Albinia  and  Portus 
Telamonis,  is  recorded  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §  4) ;  and 
that  of  the  Alma  (Alnui),  also  a  trifling  nvnlet,  be- 
tween the  Umbro  and  Populoninm,  by  the  Maritime 
Itinerary  (p.  500).  N.of  theAmus,  the  Aventiaand 
Vesidia  of  the  Tabula  may  probably  be  identified 
with  the  river  Lttvejaa,  which  descends  from  the 
mountains  of  Carrara;  and  the  Vertiglia,  which 
Hows  from  those  of  Serravezza. 

Of  the  Ukes  of  Etmria  the  most  considerable  is 
the  Lacdb  Tbahtmkwob,  still  called  the  Logo 
Tnwmmo  at  Logo  di  Perugia,  about  36  miles  in 
circumference,  and  celebrated  for  the  great  victory  of 
Hannibal  over  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  217;  next  to 
this  in  magnitude  is  the  Lacus  Volsikiieksis,  or 
Logo  di  Bolsena,  so  called  from  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  a  crater-formed  lake,  as  well  as  tlie  more 
southerly  Lacus  Sabatikcs  {Logo  di  Braeciano) 
and  the  much  smaller  Lacus  Ciuinds  (Logo  di  Vico) 
and  Lacits  AuTBTincg  (Logo  di  Martignano). 
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The  Lakb  of  CiAnaim,  on  the  contrary  (L(^  di 
CAmn),  was  1  mere  stagnant  accumulation  of  water 
oramected  with  the  river  Clanis:  and  the  Apbius 
Lacdb,  or  Prelins  Lacus  of  Cicero,  was  a  kind  of 
lagoon  or  marshy  pool  on  the  sea-coast,  not  far  fhan 
the  mouth  of  the  Umbro,  now  called  the  Paduli  di 
Cattiglione.  Several  similar  lagoons  or  marshy 
lakes  exist  at  different  points  along  the  coast  of 
Etmria,  of  which  the  ancient  names  have  not  been 
preserved;  as  well  as  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Amns, 
where  the  Paduli  di  Fueeechio  and  Logo  di  Bien- 
tina  are  evidently  only  the  remains  of  far  more 
extensive  watera  and  marshes,  which  previously 
occapied  this  part  of  Etruria.  [Arkub.}  The 
Vadimonian  hike  (Lacvs  VAoraoNis),  noted  as 
the  scene  of  two  snccessive  defeats  of  the  Etros- 
cans  by  the  Romans,  is  a  mere  sulphureous  pool  of 
very  small  extent,  now  called  the  Laghetto  or  Logo 
di  Bauano,  a  f^w  miles  from  the  town  of  Ortt 
(Horta)  and  close  to  the  Tiber. 

The  meet  prominent  physical  features  rf  the 
coait  of  Etmria  are  the  promontory  of  Poputx>KitiH, 
and  that  of  the  HoNs  Aboektarids,  which  seems 
to  have  been  better  known  to  the  Romans  by  the 
name  of  Promontorium  Coeanum:  the  latter  is  a 
remarkable,  detached,  and  almost  insulated  mountain, 
joined  to  the  mainland  only  by  tvro  narrow  stripe  of 
sand.  Several  small  islands  are  situated  off  the 
coast  of  Etmria,  and  between  that  country  and 
Corsica.  Of  these  by  fiir  the  most  considerable  is 
Ilva,  called  by  the  Greeks  Aethalia,  celebrated  for 
its  iron  mines,  and  separated  from  the  promontory  of 
Populoninm  by  a  strait  only  six  miles  wide.  S.  of 
llvs  lay  the  small  low  island  of  Planasia  (i^noso) 
and  the  still  smaller  OouiSA  (Monte  Crista).  Off 
the  promontory  of  Cosa  were  loiupH  (Giglio)  and 
DlANlDH  (Giamttiti)t  and  N.  of  Uva,  between  the 
month  of  the  Amns  and  Corsica,  lay  Uroo  or  Gor- 
gon (Gorgona)  and  Capraria  (Caprajd).  Besides 
these  Pliny  mentions  several  smaUer  islets,  probably 
mere  rocks,  of  which  Maenaria  may  probably  be 
identified  with  Meloria,  immediately  opposite  \a  the 
port  of  lAvomof  Colambaris  mag  be  Palnugola,  in 
the  straits  between  Uva  and  the  mamland;  and 
Barpana  and  Venaria  may  be  the  small  islets  off  the 
Portus  Telamonis  now  called  the  Formiche  di  Grot- 
teto.  (Plin.  iiL  6.  s.  12.)  Bnt  these  last  identi- 
fications an  merely  conjectnraL 

III.  Obiodi  aicd  Natiomal  ArwarrtBa  or  the 
Etruscans. 

There  are  few  problems  that  have  in  modem 
times  more  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  scholars  and 
philologers  than  tbat  of  the  origin  of  the  Etruscan 
nation,  and  few  upon  which  opinions  still  remain 
more  divided.  Without  attempting  to  notice  all  the 
varions  hypotheses  that  have  bem  advanced  and 
derivations  that  have  been  found  for  this  remarkable 
people,  it  will  be  necessary  to  review  the  most  im- 
portant of  them,  beginning  with  the  statements  found 
in  ancient  authors  on  the  subject. 

The  opinion  generally  received  in  ancient  times, 
and  almost  universally  adopted  by  Roman  writers, 
ascribed  to  the  Etmscans  a  Lydian  origin.  The 
earliest  authority  for  this  statement  is  that  of  He- 
rodotus, who  relates  it  according  to  the  tradition 
reported  to  him  by  the  Lydians.  Their  account 
(mixed  up  with  many  fabnlons  and  legendary  de- 
I  taib)  was,  in  substance,  that  a  certain  Atys,  king  of 
Lydia,  bad  two  sons,  Lydus  and  Tyrscnus,  the  one 
of  whom  had  remained  in  Lydia  and  given  name  to 
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tbe  people  of  tbat  etmatij;  tb*  otter,  hmajt  km  I  pertri  «m4r  &•■>  SgTpt  (Wafi.  wfatcfaiVI 

rompelled  bj  •  great  {ibBh  to  eoaignto  wkh  oae-  I  ItaUmti,  T«L  i  e.  7.  pfk  M,  140,  fa.) 

half  of  tbe  cxieting  popolatiiB  of  Lydia,  bad  nlli-  I      Mwbabr  waa  the  int  to  jMiat  oat  tkit  i^  fop- 

BUUdj  aettled  in  tbe  load  ef  the  Umbriana,  and  I  latiaa  «f  Ktrnda  waa  af  a  nasad  cfaaiMlcr,  aid  Itat 

ptta  to  bia  people  the  name  ef  Tjrneni.    (Hend.  L  !  »  aB  inquiriaa  inia  ita  origia  urn  auHt  liaiiiimiii 

94.)     The  internal  iinprabaUities  ef  tfais  aaRstire  I  hetmca  tva  difait  laoaa,  wbach  oaatad  iinlii 

at*  sbriou:  and  the  Ciblee  with  wUcfa  it  a  raingied,  !  oaogalj  n  the  otmtrf,  dariag  the  ptriid  wfaa  •• 

as  well  aa  tbe  iatradoetiaQ  of  the  epoa/nwoa  henea    have  anj  kmnwladga  *f  ila  hiatay.     Of  tkai  tn 

Ljrdna  aad  TTniwatia,  impart  to  it  a  atnogly 

m^rtbieal  cbanelar.    Bnt  tbe  aane  tradikioa  appears 

to  "hin  been  nlatod  with  sgm*  Ettia  Taoation  b/ 

aercral  other  aatbora  (Dion^  L  S8X  ameag  the 

neat  bj  TiouMU  {Fr.  19.  ed.  Didot),  and  ia  alladed 

to    \>j    L^eophron    {Aloe    1351).     It    was    alaa 

adopted  by  manj  Greek  wiitera  of  later  tiraea,  aad, 

aa  already  mentioDed,  became    afanoit  nairanaUj 

raoeirad  among  the  Bomaoa.     (Scymn.  Cb.  290; 

Strab.  V.  pi.  919;   Plat.  Horn.  2;  a  loag  lat  of 

Boman  anthoritiaa  i*  ooUected  by  Dennia,  Etruriu, 

ToL  i.  p.  xxxii.)     We  haTe,  nnfortmiately,  no  meana 

of  knowing  whether  it  existed  aa  a  nadooal  traditioD 

among  the  Etnucana  tbemaehna,  or,  aa  appeais  mm 

probable^  was  meiely  adopted  by  tkrm,  in  the  same 

inaaner  aa  the  legend  of  Acaeas  and  the  Trapao 
colony  was  by  tbe  Bomana. 

Bat  this  Tiew  ef  tb*  sobjeet  aeema  to  haw*  hees 
br  lesa  gensrally  recernd  at  tbe  earliest  peried  of 
liistorical  research.  We  Isam  from  Oicayaine  (L  98) 
that  Xanthos  tbe  Lydian  historian  (an  elder  csn- 
tamporary  «f  Herodotus)  made  n*  mentien  of  this 
oolsnisatiea  of  Tyrrhenia,  theogh  hs  nientieiied  other 
isas  important  settlenwnta  of  tbe  Lydians;  and  that 
be  repreaentad  tbe  two  sons  of  Atys  as  being  aannd 
Lydua  and  Torrktbut,  and  giring  nam*  to  the  two 
tribes  of  Lydians  and  Torrhebianii  this  Utter  nam* 
is  known  to  us  firom  other  soorces  aa  that  ef  an 
Asiatic  people  bordering  apon  the  Lydians.  (Stepb. 
Byi.  t.  a.  Taf^tts).  Hence  it  seems  very  {ffobable 
tliat  the  legend  related  to  Heradotns  had  coofboaded 
tb*  two  nations  of  Tyrrhenians  and  Torrbebians. 
On  the  other  hand,  HeUanicus  represented  tbe  Tyr- 
rheniansof  Etmria  as  Pdatgiam*,  whom  be  described, 
aecordiag  to  tb*  cnstcm  of  the  logqgtaphera,  as 
migrating  direct  from  Theasaly  to  Italy,  where 
they  first  founded  the  city  of  Spina  near  die  month 
of  the  Pados,  and  thence  preesed  thnngh  th*  interior 
of  the  poiinsala,  and  established  thenuelres  in 
Tyirhenia.  (Hellan.  Fr.  Led.  Didot;  Diooys.  i.  28.) 
Dionysius  himself,  the  only  anthor  of  a  later  period 
wlio  rejects  the  Lydian  tradition,  discards  the  view 
of  Helfaknicus  also,  and  says  that  the  Etruscans  in 
bis  day  were  wholly  distinct  from  every  other  people 
in  their  language,  as  well  as  manoerk,  customs,  and 
religions  ricea;  hente  he  inclines  to  caosider  then  as 
•n  aboriginal  or  antochthonoos  peo{>1e.  (/d  L  30X 
Among  medem  authoas,  many  have  adopted  the 
Lydiua  tradition  as  an  historical  But,  and  have 
sought  to  support  it  by  pointing  ont  analogies  and 
resemblances  in  the  manners,  nligioos  rites,  snd 
arcbitectote  of  the  Etmscaas  with  thos*  of  the 
Lydians  and  other  nations  of  Asia  Minor.  (Dennis, 
Etruria,  toL  L  p.  xxsrii.  &c;  Newman,  Regal  Rome, 
p.  100.)  Others,  while  they  reject  this  trsdition,  bat 
admit  the  strongly  oriental  character  of  many  of  the 

customs  and  institutions  of  tlie  Etmscans,  have  da-     , ,--, _     „  - 

rived  them  from  the  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  and  j  preserved  at  Ptrugia  extends  to  4«  lines:  bat  ■•' 
other  oriental  nations:  while  Micali,  a  modem  Tuscan  I  htherto  defied  all  attempts  at  it*  inteipre'^*; 
writer  of  celebrity,  is  content  to  acquiesce  in  the  '  Bnt  the  researches  of  recent  philologera,  sad  *'»'''° 
opinion  of  Dionysins,  tliat  the  Etruscans  were  an  i  comparison  of  this  Ferngian  inscription  with  s  it* 
indigenoua  people  of  Italy,  at  the  same  time  that  he  '  sborUr  ones,  which  have  been  discovend  ia  ***  "^ 
ngards  many  of  Uicir  aits  and  institntioiia  as  icor  '  southerly  parts  of  Etmria,  seem  to  justify  tw  '"' 


the  oaeh*  ngacda  asBdaagie,! 

th*  balk  of  tbe  popolHti«Q,  e*{iecially  of  ths'am 
southera  parts  of  Eiraria,  b«t  extsliag  ia  a  tfsie  if 
seaidora  er  vaasabgi^  '■airing  heaa  Ksnaiiid  b;  s 
natioa  of  iaTadact  from  th*  oorth,  lUisniliiig  ia  lie 
last  instance  from  tb*  moantaiBa  «f  IftiUs  It  ii 
this  coaqneiiag  mce  whom  ha  fisnniitfri  as  tba  tne 
Basena,  or  Etmacaaa  pnperiy  ao  called,  wUit  tla 
name  ef  Tyrrfaaiians  (applied  by  tb*  Greeb  Is  Ik 
whole  ptople)  belonged  of  right  only  to  tb*  Piiaipc 
or  aobject  popnlataoo.  The  tfassai  thos  famed  i 
(Vemjnant  aiiatooaey,  which  howersr  gndaafly  ks- 
cam*  mingled  ialosaa  people  with  the  subjiet  hs, 
in  the  same  siaiuiar  aa  the  N^naana  and  Samni  k 
Eaglaod.  (Niehakr,  vol.  L  pp.  I0»— 143,  Xaet  •* 
Ams.  ifat.  v*L  i.  n>i  &7— «7.) 

Th*  thvuy  of  G.  a  MBBer  ia  In  factDotkiag  Ban 
than  an  mgmimM  latdificailiaar  ef  th*  Lydiaa  ln£- 
tten  of  Herodota*,  ao  eantrivcd  m  to  adapt  it  to  lbs 
fact  (which  he  raoognasea  in  ~»»"»~'  with  ifiebikr 
aad  moat  recent  aafoiTCi*)  of  the  Pds^  origis  <l 
a  krge  part  of  th*  peynlitfion  of  Etraria.  &  coi- 
siders  the  TyrrfaeidanB  of  Italy  to  ba  idaitical  widi 
theae  Tynheaao  Pelssgiaaa  (Tvfr«r*l  nfAarjoi, 
Soph. /"r.  956),  dn  exist  SBC*  of  which  ss  a  sea-bri^ 
people  OB  the  islaada  and  eoaats  of  th*  Aegaeao  Sn 
is  a  fact  attested  by  many  andant  aadun.  [Px- 
LJksSL]  A  body  of  these  PeksgiaiK  hs  sappota  « 
have  beeo  settled  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  wfaen  tfcty 
obtahied  th*  aato*  of  TynhoiaBa  from  a  dty  of  tke 
name  of  Tyrrbaiandtlut,  being  oompilledatshlR' 
period  to  emigrate  baa  tlmce,  they  repaind  to  tin 
coasts  of  Etruria,  where  they  fcamdad  the  citiM  d 
Tan]uaiii  and  AgylU,  and  gndnally  te^mi  » 
raaeh  inflneace  aa  to  impart  to  the  whole  {of't 
whom  they  found  there  the  naoae  of  Tynbniaai- 
This  prerionaly  existing  popolataaa  ba  sa]^we>  to 
have  been'  the  Basena  or  Etmacans  proper,  ud  ia- 
clines  with  Niebuhr  to  derive  them  from  the  aso"- 
taias  of  Rhaetia.  (HfiUer,  ftrwfar,  voL  i.  £isM 
c  a.  Betrurim,  ia  KL  Sdir.  voL  L  pp.  136— 14a; 

Of  tbe  more  recent  tfaeoies,  that  of  U[»is> 
{Tfrrhenitelu  Pdaigtr  ia  £(rwwa,  8va.  Ldpiig, 
1849)  deeerves  especial  mentiai.  He  discai^  •!*<>- 
getfaer  the  h3rpothesis  of  a  separate  nalioa  of  Baaas, 
and  oonsiders  the  Etmscans  aa  reaolting  fiom  s 
mixture  of  the  invading  Pelasgiaa*  with  tbe  UmknsiB, 
who,  aseording  to  sevwal  anthoritiss,  preyioaiy  oe- 
cupiisd  the  country  aftamuds  known  ss  Etnii«- 

To  the  above  specuUtioos  must  be  added  Hw 
results  of  recent  inquiries  into  the  tknfogt  of  ibe 
ancient  Etruscans,  Unfortonatefy,  the  matai** 
which  exist  ftir  theae  are  so  sean^  aa  to  afod  s 
very  insecnre  baais  for  ethsdiigicsl  oaclasi» 
The  greater  port  of  the  inaraiptioaaextaat  an  BB^ 
sepulchnd,  and  contain  thenfiire  bat  a  v«7  w* 
words,  besides  proper  names.     A  single  inscrq*" 
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hjitnng  eondaaiaaB:  —  1.  The  Etnuem  or  TosoiM 
labg^ug*  is  on*  radicaUj  diAnnt  bva  tha  other 
langiMges  of  Italy  b;   which  it  ma  anrroniuM. 
This  ia  in  aoecrtaaw  with  the  express  stMcment  of 
Dknysiiu  (i.  36)  and  with  seraral  paasoga  of  the 
Bomaa  writers  which  rapnaaiit  the  Tnacan  as  a  hm- 
gua^a  whoUf  amateiligiblB  to  tbs  Latins,    (Lit.  ix. 
36;Gall.zi.7).  S.  A  camparisoo  with  the  Eu^ubine 
Tablas  pnrcs  it  to  be  qoite^stinet  fran  the  Umbrian, 
its  nearest  neighboor,  tiieagh  they  wooU  seem  to 
lutva  bad  woi3s  and  infleetieBS  cammon  to  the  twe^  a 
cirennstaoee  which  wsold  aaiaiallj  arise  finm  their 
praximity,  and  still  more  pnhaUf  firam  the  solyaction 
of  a  part  of  the  Unbrlans  by  the  Etmsuns.     3.  It 
caatains  anqutBtionjthly  a  Qreek  or  Pelasf^ic  e)o- 
ment :  this  is  fboad  so  much  more  steoi^ly  in  some 
iaacriptioas,  diseurered    in  ths  soutliem  part  of 
Ktmria,  as  to  raise  a  sospcien  that  tbsy  are  ahnost 
paralj  Felssgie.     (Lepsins,  Tfrrktn.  Pda$ger,  pp. 
40— U;  DoiMlifaea,  Vammiamu,  ppi  166—170.) 
This,  however,  doea  not  apply  te  the  Perugisn  in- 
scrij^oo,  or  ethers  feud  ia  the  man  central  and 
nsrtham  parts  of  the  caantry.     The  exiiitsnca  of 
tUa  Pela^iaa  or  old  Greek  •lemsnt  explains  the 
partial  soecsss  ef  Lanai  in  his  elaboiate  attempt  to 
iatsrpnt  ths  Etruscan  hingnage  by  means  of  Greek 
aaak^ics  {Saggio  di  Lmgua  Etnuca,  3  vols.  Sto. 
Boom,    1789),  while  its  total  fiulore  as    a  whole 
pvora  ths  maia  ingradients  of  the  langnage  to  be 
radically  diflareiit.     4.  Besides  these  two  partial 
damsnts,  one  akin  to  ths  Umbrian,  the  other  to  ths 
old  Oreafc,  than  exists  a  third,  probably  tha  most 
important  of  all,  wholly  distiiKt  {ran  both,  and 
wUch  may  be  oallsd  the  Basenie  elemeat,  being  in 
all  prahability  the  langtuge  of  the  Etmacane  pro- 
perly so  called.     Of  tUs  we  can  only  assert,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  kaowledge,  that  althongh  din- 
tiiMst  fins  the  Psiasgio  or  Greek  family  of  langiu;;es 
on  the  eoB  hand,  and  from  that  of  the  Vmbrians, 
Obcans,  and  Latins  on  the  other,  there  are  good 
reaaoB5  for  beUeriag  it  to  belong  to  the  same  grtat 
fionily,  or  to  ths  chns  of  langaages  eomnonly  known 
as  the  Indo-Teotonjc     Some  arguments  hare  lately 
been  brungfat  forward  to  show  that  its  nearest  affini- 
ties are  with  the  Gothic,  or  Scandinavian  groop. 
(Kleoae,  PkiloL  AbhauU.  p.  64,  note ;  Schwegler, 
Bim.  CescikTol.  1.  pp.  1 73, 268;  Donaldson,  Varro- 
numu,  chap,  r.) 

The  resalt  of  these  philolegiea)  inquiries  is  in 
aeeocdanco  with,  and  strxuigly  confirms,  that  of  the 
latest  bastorieal  researches.  Both  alike  point  to  the 
inference  that  the  Etmseaas  were  a  mixed  people : 
that  the  boUc  of  the  popolatioB,  at  least  of  Southern 
Etnuta,  was  a  Pelasgie  race,  closely  akin  to  the 
people  who  formed  tin  snbstratnm  of  the  population 
of  Latimn,  as  well  as  of  Southern  Italy,  but  who 
appear  to  hare  been  the  most  cnhivated  aad  civilised 
of  ths  early  Itatiaa  races,  and  to  have  preserved 
most  strongly  many  pecoiiaritias  of  their  original 
character  and  institutions ;  but  that  this  people 
had  been  sobdoed,  befix«  the  period  when  they  lirst 
figure  in  Roman  history,  by  a  more  warlike  race 
from  the  north,  who  established  their  dominion  over 
the  previously  ««i«tiiig  population,  whom  they  re- 
dneed  to  the  condition  of  ser&  (wmarai,  Dionys. 
ix.  5.):  the  conquerors  rebuned  their  own  language, 
though  not  without  modification,  as  well  sa  their 
sacerdotal  and  aristocratic  inatitatiens,  while  they 
received  to  a  great  extent  the  arts  and  dvilisatiun 
of  the  people  whom  they  conquered.  A  third 
element  which  most  not  be  overlooked  in  the  popu- 
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lation  of  Ktraria,  was  that  of  the  Umbrnna,  who, 
according  to  the  general  tradition  of  antiquity,  wero 
the  origmal  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Italy.  (Plin. 
iii.  S.  s.  8,  14.  s.  19;  UUUer,  EtnuloT,  vol.  i.  p. 
102.)  They  are  generally  represented  as  jnbdued 
or  expelled  by  the  Etmscans,  but  Pliny  says  that 
they  were  driven  out  by  the  Pelasgians,  and  these  in 
their  torn  by  the  Etnscans.  In  either  case  it  can- 
not be  suppossd  that  the  whole  people  would  ba 
expelled  or  exterminated,  and  there  is  reason  to 
belisve  that  the  subject  Umbrians  always  continued 
to  form  a  considerable  ingredient  in  the  popnlatiai 
of  Morthem  Etruria,  as  the  Pelasgiana  did  in  that 
of  the  south.  (Lepaios,  I  c.  pp.  27—34;  Schwegler, 
tap  270.) 

The  period,  as  wd  as  the  circumstances,  of  these 
succeesive  migrations  and  oonqussbs  are  wholly 
onknown  to  us.  Hellanicus  {ap.  Diongt.  i.  28) 
represented  the  Pelasgians  as  invsduig  the  famd 
afterwanh  called  Tyrrfaenia  from  the  north,  and 
establishing  the  seat  of  their  power  first  at  Croton 
(Cortona),  from  whence  they  gradually  spread  tlmn- 
seives  over  the  whole  country.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  same  oooree  was  pursued  by  the 
Uter  invaders,  the  Rssena:  but  it  it  remarkable,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  there  exist  numerous  traditions 
and  mythieal  legends  which  pomt  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  represent  the  S.  of  Etruria,  especially 
Tarquinii,  as  the  centre  from  whence  emanstod  aU 
that  was  peculiar  in  the  Etruscan  rites,  customs, 
and  institutions.  (HttUer,  Etnuter,  vol  L  pp  72, 
73.)  The  name  of  Tarquinii  itself,  and  that  of  its 
eponymous  hero  Tarchon,  who  was  represented  in 
some  accounts  as  the  founder  of  all  the  twelve  cities 
of  Etruria  (Strab.  v.  p  219),  present  strong  analo- 
gies with  those  of  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Tyrsenos. 
These  tractions  have  been  fi^nently  used  as  argu- 
ments to  show  that  the  Pelasgian  or  Tyrrhenian 
population  came  by  sea  and  settled  first  on  the  coast, 
from  whence  it  extended  its  infhience  over  the  in- 
terior. But  we  know  that  the  Tyrrhenians  were  at 
an  early  period  spread  over  the  coasts  of  Latinm 
and  Campania  as  weH  as  those  of  Etruria:  and 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  iiut  that  their 
settlements  in  a  mariiime  and  fertile  tract  were 
really  the  first  to  attain  to  that  degree  of  culture 
and  civilisation  which  ultimately  became  cammon 
to  all  the  Etruscan  cities.  The  difference  of  these 
two  classes  of  tnuUtions,  pointing  to  two  difierent 
quarters  ibr  the  birth- pbice  o<  the  Etruscan  polity 
and  their  national  institutijns,  may  perhaps  proceed 
from  the  combination  of  two  natioiuU  elements  in 
the  people  who  were  crflectively  designated  by  the 
Bomans  as  Etmscans  or  Tuscans,  and  by  the  Greeks 
as  Tyrrhenians.  But  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
separate,  in  the  bistoricul  traditions  or  legends  that 
have  been  transmitted  to  us,  the  part  that  refers  to 
the  Etruscans  properly  so  railed,  from  what  belongs 
to  the  Tyrrhenians  or  Pelasgie  races.  The  same 
difficulty  contmoally  presents  itself  with  r^ard  to 
their  sacred  rites,  political  institutions,  arts,  pum- 
ners,  and  cnstums. 

The  comwctiun  of  the  Rasena  or  conquering  race 
of  Etmscans  with  the  Bfaaetians,  admitted  both  by 
Niebuhr  and  MUller,  rests  principally  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a  passage  of  Livy,  in  which  he  tells  us  that 
the  Alpinenatioiis,  particularly  the  Rhaetiana,  were  un 
duubtelly  of  Tuscan  origin,  but  had  lost  their  andent 
dvilisation  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  retaining 
only  the  language,  and  even  that  much  corrupted. 
(Liv.  V.  33.)  The  same  thing  is  tuld  us  by  Pliny  and 
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Jiutin,  «bo  add  Uiat  th«  Bbaetians  wen  driren  into 
the  monnbiiiu  when  the  pUim  of  Northera  luij  were 
inTided  by  the  Gauls.  (Plin.  iiL  20.  s.  S4;  Jiutui,zz. 
5.)  A  modem  author  has  attempted  (not  altogether 
without  ancceu)  to  prore  the  tame  thing  bj  an  ex- 
amination of  the  koal  names  and  appellations  still 
existing  in  the  countij  of  the  Grisoos  and  the  Tjral 
(Steab,  iher  dia  Urbtmokner  RhOtiau,  Munich, 
1843),  and  aereral  philologeTs  oonsider  the  namea 
Bhaeti  and  Baaena  to  be  comected  with  one  another. 
Assuming  the  correctness  of  Lira's  statement,  on  a 
point  with  which,  as  a  natire  of  Patarinm,  he  was 
likel;  to  be  well  acquainted,  that  tlie  Rhsetisns 
reallj  spoke  a  language  closely  akin  to  that  of  the 
Etruscans,  it  4s  certunlf  most  probable  that  the 
relation  between  them  was  the  conTerse  of  that 
slated  hj  Pliny  and  Justin,  and  that  it  was  from 
the  Rhaetian  Alps  that  the  Rasenic  inndeis  de- 
scended into  the  plains  of  Northern  Italy,  and  from 
thence  adranced  into  Etmria  properly  so  called. 
This  hypothesis,  however,  by  no  means  renders  it 
neoessaiy  to  assume  that  the  Rhaetian  Alps  were 
tlieir  original  abode,  but  merely  that  it  was  &om 
thence  they  first  invaded  Italy. 

IV.  HisTOBT  or  Etbobia. 

I.  Earif  ktttorji  and  gnatneu  of  Etmria. — 
Oar  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Etruria,  during  the 
most  flourishing  period  of  the  nation,  is  extremely 
vague  and  imperfect ;  and  the  few  facts  rectjrded  to 
US,  with  the  exception  of  the  wan  of  the  Etruscans 
vrith  the  Romans,  are  almost  wholly  devoid  of 
chronological  data.  But  the  general  bet  of  tlieir 
early  power  and  prosperity,  and  the  extent  of  their 
empire,  b  sufficiently  attested.  Livy  tells  us  that 
before  the  period  of  the  Roman  dominion  the  power 
of  the  Etruscans  was  widely  extended  both  by  sea 
and  land :  the  amount  of  their  influence  both  on  the 
shores  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Sea  was  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  name  of  Tyrrhenian  or  Tuscan  given 
tp  the  latter,  and  that  of  Adriatic  to  the  former, 
from  the  Tuscan  colony  of  Adria.  They  an  said 
to  have  formed  two  principal  states  or  communities, 
the  one  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Apennines,  in  the 
Country  ctanmonly  known  as  Etruria,  the  other  on 
the  N.  of  those  mountains,  in  the  great  pUins  of 
the  Padus,  where  w«  an  told  that  th^  extended 
their  dominion  qtiite  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  with 
the  exception  of  the  territory  of  the  Veneti.  (Liv. 
T.  33;  Strab.  v.  f.  219;  Schol.  Verm,  ad  Am.  x. 
200.)  Each  of  these  states  was  composed  of  twelve 
principal  cities,  d  which  those  on  the  N.  of  the 
Apennines  were  regarded  as  oolonies  of  those  in 
Etruria  Proper  (Liv.  L  c),  though  others  consideivd 
them  as  Pelasgian  settlements,  emanating  from  the 
city  of  Spina  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pados  (Oiod. 
xiv.  113). 

The  existence  of  this  Etruscan  state  in  the 
country  N.  of  the  Apennines  may  be  regarded  as  an 
unquestionable  historical  fact,  though  we  are  wholly 
unable  to  determine  the  period  of  its  establishment. 
But  those  vrriters  who  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  the 
Bhaetian  or  northern  origin  of  the  Etruscans  na- 
turally regard  these  settlements  in  the  plaiiu  of  the 
Padus  as  prior  in  date,  instead  of  subsequent,  to 
their  establishment  S.  of  the  Apennines.  The  Etrus- 
cans maintained  their  ground  in  this  part  of  Italy 
until  they  were  expelled  or  subdued  by  the  invading 
Gauls;  but  though  their  national  axistence  was  at 
this  time  broken  up,  it  is  probable  that  in  numy 
other  cities  of  Cisalpine  Gaiil,  as  we  an  told  was 
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the  case  in  Mantua  (Viig-  -^""-  ^  ^^i  ^^  ^ 
19.  a.  23),  tl>ey  oootiiiaed  to  form  no  inoanaidKaUt 
part  of  Uw  popolatiao.  The  only  cities,  hoaetv, 
in  this  part  rf  Italy  which  are  expressly  notiead  « 
of  Tuscan  ccigin  are  Fdaina,  afterwards  csU 
BoDonia,  Mantua,  and  Adria,  to  wiudi  may  deskitst 
be  added  Melpum,  a  city  known  to  as  «nlj  by  tk 
notice  of  its  destmctioii.  Bavenna  alsn  appears  to  tm 
been  at  one  period  a  Tuscan  city.  (For  a  fsrtlsr 
accoont  of  the  Etmsean  settlementa  in  this  fait  4 
Italy  and  the  history  of  their  subjugation,  aee  GiLiu 
CisALnxA).  There  is  reason  to  bdieve  that  darn; 
the  same  period  the  Etnucans  had  extended  tkdt 
power  akng  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  occapd, 
or  at  least  established  colonies  in,  the  country  iftrr. 
wards  known  as  Picennm.  Here  the  second  Aitni 
was  in  all  probalality  a  Tuscan  fbondatioa,  ss  *c] 
as  the  city  of  the  same  name  already  mcoticatd 
[Adbia]  :  both  the  name  and  origm  of  Cnpra  is  tbe 
same  region,  are  deaigmOed  as  Etmscao.  (Suk  r. 
p.  S41 ;  Miiller,  Etnuher,  vtd.  L  p.  I46> 

At  the  same  time  as  the  Etruscan  power  wst  thm 
extended  towards  the  N.  so  far  beyond  the  hmti 
within  which  it  was  aflerwarda  confined,  it  sp(<sa 
to  have  attained  a  corresponding  extensioii  on  the  S. 
alsa  Though  our  accounts  of  the  Etruacaa  setlis- 
ments  in  this  direction  an  still  mote  vague  oi 
indefinite  than  those  of  their  dominion  in  the  north, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  &ct  that  they  had  st  <m 
period  established  themselvee  in  the  puaesrifsirf  tb< 
greater  part  of  Campania,  where,  according  to  Stnb<s 
they  founded  twelve  cities  in  imitation  of  the  cosft- 
deracy  of  Central  Etruria.  (Strab.  v.  p.  243;  Fti  il 
17.)  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the namarf ill 
these:  Capua,  called  by  the  Tuscans  Vnllonum. 
was  the  chief  among  them:  Nola  also  is  refemd  bv 
several  authorities  to  a  Tuscan  origin,  and  sevml 
minor  cities  in  the  plain  must  certainly  have  Ino 
occupied,  if  not  fbimded,  by  tiie  same  pto|^.  To 
these  may  be  probably  added  the  maritime  towffi  °t 
Pompeii,  Herenlanetun,  Surrentmn,  Hardna.  inl 
Salemnm,  all  of  which  are  descrOMjd  as  at  one  pai«l 
or  other  Tyrrhenian  towns,  thongh  it  is  possible  tlot 
in  some  of  these  cases  Tyrrhenian  Ptla^ian,  isflxr 
than  Etruscans,  are  meant.  (Stiab.  t.  ■pf.  247,  !il; 
MUller,  Etr.  vol  i.  p.  168.)  The  Etruscans,  hwe«r, 
never  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Greek  ritiB  « 
the  coast,  Cnmae,  Dicaearchia,  and  NeapoUs,  tboofli 
ihey  continued  to  occupy  the  rest  of  Csmpasis  till 
they  were  themselves  reduced  by  the  Samutw. 
[Campania.]  The  period  of  their  first  oslsbWi- 
ment  in  these  countries  is  very  nnoerlain,  the  <!«•• 
assigned  by  Cato  for  the  foundation  or  occnpatioii  a 
Capua  differing  by  more  than  three  ceoturies  inoi 
that  adopted  by  other  authors.  (VelL  Pat.  L  <-) 
Mailer  follows  the  view  of  these  last  authorities,  anl 
refers  the  first  establishment  of  the  Etnucutf  is 
Campania  to  a  period  as  early  as  b.  c  800:  Nie^'"'' 
on  the  contrary,  adopts  the  statement  of  Cato,  «oo 
considers  the  Etruscan  dominion  in  Campania  s>  <• 
brief  durarion  and  belonging  to  a  comparatively  bt* 
period.  The  acootmt  preserved  by  Dionynns  of  tw 
attack  on  Cnmae,  about  b.c  525,  by  a  grot  W  « 
barbarians,  among  whom  theTyrTbenians(KtrnK»w; 
took  the  lead,  may  in  this  case  be  regsnW  « 
marking  the  first  appearance  of  that  people  in  ^ 
part  of  Italy.  (Dionys.  vii.  8;  Miebuhr,  voL  i  PI>-  '*> 
76;  Mttller,  Etr.  vol.  i.  pp.  166,  172.) 

Contemporary  with  this  great  extcnsioa  of '7 
Etruscan  power  by  land  was  the  period  of  tw" 
maritime  and  naval  supruruwy.     Kumeiow  to"' 
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menb,  <if  Gntk  writers  wpecudly,  attest  that  the 
T;FTrlienian8  were  a  bold  and  hard;  race  of  navi- 
gatora;  tbej  are  repeatedly  meotioned  as  fitting  ont 
great  fleets  fat  naral  war&re,  and  exercismg  an 
almost  ondispnted  snpiemarj  over  the  sea  which 
derived  from  them  the  name  of  the  Tyrrhenian; 
while  their  expeditions  on  a  smaller  scale  bad  earned 
for  them  a  disgracefal  reputation  as  pirates  and  cor- 
sairs. It  is  probable  that  these  habits  were  princi- 
pally confined  to  the  sonthem  Etrarians :  the  circum- 
stance tliat  Popoloniam  was  the  only  maritime  city 
further  north  renders  it  evident  that  the  inhabitants 
of  C«Dtral  and  Northern  Etmria  were  not  a  sea- 
fitring  people;  and  there  is  great  reason  to  snppose 
that  these  maritime  enterprises  originated  with  the 
Prhuigian  population  of  the  south,  and  continued  to 
be  carried  on  almost  excloiively  by  them,  not  only 
after  they  had  fallen  nnder  the  dominion  of  the  Ba- 
sena,  bat  even  after  their  subjection  to  the  power  of 
Borne.  The  circumstance  that  these  piratical  habits 
were  common  to  the  Tyrrheno-Pelasgians  of  the 
islands  and  shares  of  the  Aegaean  Sea  is  an  argument 
in  favour  of  this  hypothesis;  wo  find  also  the  in- 
habitants ol  Antinm,  who  appear  to  have  been  of 
Tyrrbeoian  or  Pelasgic  origin,  and  closely  connected 
with  the  people  of  Southern  Etmria  [Aktiuh], 
following  the  same  course,  and  addictec}  both  to 
navigation  and  piracy.     (Stiab.  v.  p.  232.) 

The  few  chnmological  data  we  possess  prove  the 
naval  power  of  the  Etnucana  to  have  extended  over 
a  period  of  considerable  duration.  The  first  distinct 
mention  of  it  that  occurs  in  history  is  in  B.  c.  538, 
on  occasion  of  the  Pbocaean  settlement  at  Alalia  in 
Corsica,  when  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians 
combined  their  fleets  to  expel  the  new  colonists,  each 
nation  iiimishing  60  ships  <£  war;  and  though  de- 
iieated  in  the  sea-fight  that  ensued,  they  attained 
their  object  of  compelling  the  Phocaeans  to  quit  the 
iahiod.  (Herod,  i.  166,  167.)  Then:  juratical 
expeditions  must,  however,  date  from  a  much  earlier 
period.  We  find  them  engaged  in  maritime  facstilitieE 
with  the  Greek  colonists  of  Lipara  soon  after  its 
fonrdation  (DIod.  v.  9;  Strab.  vi.  p.  275;  Pans.  x. 
11.  §  3,  16.  §4);  and  Ephorua  even  represented  the 
fear  of  the  Tynhenian  pirates  as  one  of  the  causes 
which  long  prevented  the  Greeks  from  establisbnig 
colonies  in  Sicily  (Ephor.  op.  Strab.  vi.  p.  410). 
At  a  later  period  we  find  Anaxilas,  despot  of  Rhe- 
gium  (b.  o.  494—476),  fortifying  the  Scyllaean 
rock  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Tyrrhenian 
pirates  from  passing  the  Straits  of  Messana.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  257.)  Shortly  after  this,  the  maritime  power 
of  the  Etruscans  sustained  a  severe  blow  by  the 
great  defeat  of  their  fleet,  combined  with  that  of 
the  Carthaginians,  by  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  who  had 
been  called  in  by  the  Cnmaeans  to  their  assistance, 
B,  c.  474.  (Diod.  xi.  51  ;  Pind.  Pjf<A.  i.  136— 
146.)  The  union  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  in 
the  expedition  against  Alalia,  of  the  Etruscan  and 
Carthaginian  fleets  seems  to  show  that  these  people 
were  iu  general  on  friendly  terms,  and  we  learn 
from  an  incidental  notice  that  they  had  concluded 
treaties  regulating  their  respective  navigation  and 
commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  (Aiist.  JPol.  iii.  5), 
while  they  evidently  regarded  the  Greeks  as  inter- 
lopers and  commm  enemies.  But  after  the  great 
battle  of  Cumae,  we  bear  no  more  of  any  direct 
enterprises  on  the  port  of  the  Etruscans  against  the 
Greek  cities  :  the  growing  power  of  those  of  Sicily 
in  particular  enabled  them,  on  the  contrary,  to  as- 
sume the  ofiensive,  and  in  b.  a  453  the  Syracosan 
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commanders  Phayllns  and  Apelles,  sent  out  to 
punish  the  Tyrrhenian  piracies,  ravagid  the  coasts 
of  Etmria,  together  with  those  of  Corsica  and 
Aethalia  (Ilva),  with  a  fleet  of  60  ships,  and  even 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  latter  island,  from 
which  they  carried  off  a  greet  booty.  (Diod,  xi. 
88.)  Hence  it  was  evidently  the  hostile  feeling  of 
the  Tyrrhenians  against  Syracuse  which  led  them 
to  send  an  auxiliaiy  force  to  the  sa]^rt  of  the 
Athenians  in  Sicily,  B.  c.414.  (Thuc.  vi.  89,  105, 
vii.  53.)  Thirty  yevs  later,  B.  c.  384,  Dionysius 
of  Syrarnse  made  an  expedition  in  person  to  the 
coast  of  Etmria,  where  he  kmded  in  the  territory 
of  Caere,  and  plundered  the  wealthy  temple  of 
Pyrgi.  (Died.  xv.  14  ;  Pseud.- Arist.  Oeconom.  ii 
21.)  By  this  time  it  is  clear  that  the  great  power 
of  die  Etruscans  was  much  broken  :  the  Gauls  liiid 
expelled  them  from  the  fertile  plains  on  the  banks 
of  the  Padus  ;  the  Samnites  had  conquered  their 
Campanian  settlements ;  and  the  dties  of  Central 
Etmria  were  engaged  in  an  ardooos  struggle  against 
the  Gauls  in  the  M.,  and  the  Romans  in  the  S. 
The  capture  of  Veil  by  the  latter,  which  took  place 
in  the  same  year  with  the  fall  of  Melpom,  N.  of  the 
Apennines,  B.  c  396,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
tuming-pdnt  of  Etrascan  history.  The  Tyrrbenuns 
are,  however,  still  mentioned  by  Greek  historians 
as  sending  auxiliaries  or  mercenaries,  sometimes  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Carthaginians,  at  others  to 
that  of  Agathodes,  as  kte  as  B.  a  307.  (Died, 
xix.  106,  XX.  61,  64.) 

Daring  the  period  of  the  naval  greatness  of  the 
Etruscans,  they  appear  to  have  founded  colonies  in 
the  island  of  Corsica,  and  exercised  a  kind  of  so- 
vereignty over  it  :  this  was  probabTy  established 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Pbocaean  colraiists,  and 
we  find  the  isknd  still  mentioned  near  a  century 
later,  b.  c.  453,  as  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  the 
Etraseans.  (Diod.  xl  88.)  With  the  decline  of 
their  naval  power  it  appears  to  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  evidences  of  their 
having  extended  similar  settlements  to  Sardinia,  aie 
far  from  satisfactory.  (JIUller,  Etrvthtr,  vol.  L 
p.  183.)  Strabo,  indeed,  speaks  distinctly  of  that 
island  having  been  occupied  by  Tyrrhammt  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  lobuis  and  Uie  sons  d  Hercules 
(Strab.  T,  p.  225)  ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
any  historical  value  can  be  attached  to  a  statement 
referring  to  so  mythical  a  period,  and  we  have  do 
account  of  Etruscan  or  Tyrrhenian  colonies,  pro- 
perly so  called,  in  the  island.  The  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  Etrus- 
can population  in  Sardinia  from  the  works  of  art 
discovered  there,  especially  the  carious  architectural 
monuments  called  Nuraghe,  will  be  considered  else- 
where.    [Sardinia.] 

2.  Wart  and  relatioru  of  Etmria  mlh  Rome. 
—  The  history  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  of 
Etroria  in  its  relations  to  Rome,  has  much  more 
appearance  of  a  chronological  and  authentic  cha- 
racter than  the  scattered  notices  above  referred  to  : 
but,  unfortunately,  a  critical  examination  proves  it 
to  be  almost  equally  fragmentaiy  and  uncertain, 
for  the  three  first  centuries  after  the  foundatico  of 
the  city.  The  Roman  traditions  concur  in  repre- 
senting the  Etruscan  state  (i,  e.  the  twelve  cities 
of  Etmria  Proper)  as  already  constituted  and  pow- 
erful at  the  period  of  the  foundation  of  Rome;  nor 
is  there  any  reason  to  question  this  fact,  though 
there  sppear  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  it 
did  not  attain  to  its  greatest  power  till  a  later 
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period.  The  poitun  of  Kome  itself  oa  iiie  aa- 
medimte  frontiers  of  Latiom  «od  Etmria,  necenarilj 
bronght  itmtordatkiu  with  tlie  EtroBcaiu  from  the 
TR7  wrlieat  periodj  of  its  eziitenoe.  Aoconiinglf 
ve  fiud  Romabu  kimaelf^  as  well  as  Tolhis  Une- 
tilins,  reproented  •*  engaj^  ia  wan  with  the 
VeienlioM,  the  Etnucan  atate  whoae  territoij  im- 
mediatelj'  bonleied  on  that  ef  the  tiaag  city.  (Lir. 
i.  IS,  37,  Sa)  That  a  part  of  the  populatioi  of 
Booia  itself  wse  of  Toscan  erigin,  is  attested  by 
■BmeroBB  ancient  traditions,  thou^  the  time  and 
circtunstanoes  of  its  settjement  are  very  Tarioosly 
reported.  In  the  legendaiy  history  of  Bome  we 
find  three  principal  point*  of  ooatact  with  Etraria  : 
I.  the  traditions  connected  with  Caeles  Vibemia,  an 
Etnucan  ebieftain,  who  is  repreeeoted  as  a  kind  of 
Cauhttiere,  or  leader  of  an  independent  mercenary 
fonie,  and  not  the  chief  magiatrste  or  general  of 
any  of  the  Etnucan  states.  He  is  said  to  bare 
brought  with  him  a  comiderable  body  of  Tuscan 
troops,  who  settled  oo  the  Caeiian  hill  (Moos  C«e- 
Uns),  which  detired  its  aame  fiwn  their  lader. 
(Tac  Arm.  \r.  65  ;  Fest  r.  Caehia,  f.  44,  v. 
Ttucmt  Viau,  p.  355 ;  Varr.  L.L.  y.  8.  §  46 ;  Dionys. 
{L  36.)  Bat  the  period  to  which  this  immigratiaa 
is  refmed  was  very  uncertain,  some  assigning  it 
to  the  reign  of  Tarquinins  Friscos,  which  riew  a^ 
pears  to  hare  been  ooofirmed  by  the  Taacaa  annids 
died  by  the  cnperor  Clandias  (See  Orelli,  Exc. 
4kI  Toe.  Aim.  xi.),  others  carrying  it  back  to  the 
age  of  Romulus.  Tadtns  hinis«If  considers  the 
Mttletnent  of  the  Toseaaa  in  the  quarter  which  bore 
from  them  the  name  ef  Tnaeus  Vicns  as  ccaneoted 
with  the  same  erent,  though  lirj  and  other  writen 
lefarred  this  to  the  expedition  of  Porsena.  (Lit.  ii. 
14  ;  Feet,  pi  355.)  S.  The  traditioni  which  point 
to  the  estahliahment  of  an  Etruscan  dynasty  at 
Borne  under  the  later  kings,  repneented  in  the 
narratiTe  of  the  iweivad  history  by  the  reigns  of 
the  two  Tarquins.  It  is  remarkable  that  Dionysias 
represents  the  elder  Tarqain  as  establishing  his 
supremacy  ov«r  the  whole  of  Etraria,  after  a  war 
•f  nine  years'  duration  (iiL  59 — 62),  an  erent  of 
which  neither  Liry  nor  Cicero  takes  the  least  notice, 
and  which  cannot  be  n^arded  as  historically  true; 
but  it  seems  probable  tlat  the  rale  of  the  Tarqoine 
in  Borne  was  coincident  with  the  period  of  the 
greatest  power  of  the  Etmscana,  and  that  at  this 
time  their  sway  was  extended  not  only  over  Bome 
itself,  but  a  great  part  of  Latiimi  also.  (Niebuhr, 
▼oL  L  pp.  383 — 387.)  HiUler,  with  much  plan- 
ribility,  regards  the  dominion  of  the  Tarqninii  at 
Some  as  representing  a  period  during  which  the 
dtf  of  Tarqninii  had  established  its  power  orer  the 
other  dtieR  of  Etmria,  as  well  as  over  Rome  itself. 
(Miiller,  Elnuker,  vol.  I  pp.  118— 122;  Biogr. 
Diet.  ATt^  TAmjouricB.)  To  the  period  of  Etrus- 
can domination  at  Bome  were  assigned,  by  universal 
tradition,  the  gtmt  architectnrm]  works  of  the 
Cliiaca  Maxima  and  the  Capitol,  which  strongly 
resembled  similar  constructioos  in  the  cities  of 
Etraria  itself.  3.  A  little  later  than  the  period  of 
the  Tarqnins  occurs  a  somewhat  sinular  extension 
of  the  Etnucan  power  under  Porsena,  king  of  Clu- 
sinro.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  Soman 
history  that  bears  more  manifest  marks  of  fidsifica- 
tion  than  the  legends  connected  with  this  prince; 
traditions  of  a  wholly  different  kind  were,  however, 
preserved,  which  leave  little  doubt  that  he  really 
oonqnered  Rome  {Biogr.  Diet.  art.  Pobsssa),  and 
extended  his  dominiou  over  a  great  port  of  IritinTn, 
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until  bis  eoaqneals  w«n  cbednd  at  Arida,  if  tt 
asaistaiKe  of  the  Omks  of  Cunaa.  TlaslistiA 
which  is  placed  by  Dioqyaias  abnd  606  B.C.  tii 
was,  hi  aU  probability,  derived  {ram  CuaMss  dn- 
niclee,  may  ttiAj  be  dtfindi'id  apoB  as  hiMai 
(Dionys.  viL  5.) 

Frnn  the  brief  aotieea  ahem  given  (tb*  flillcr  dt- 
relopment  <t  which  in  tUs  pfane  ia  obvioailriit^pt. 
Bible),  it  may  fairly  be  inhrTed  tliat  the  period  «ba 
the  Etrascan  power  wa*  at  its  height,  so  fcr  m  n 
gather  from  the  Bonao  tndiliena,  was  dtrxif  tb 
second  and  third  eentarim  af  the  city,  or  about  SO- 
500  B.C.;  a  resolt  which  accords  with  tint  jn- 
vioosly  derived  from  ether  sonroes.  It  is  nmaiblle 
that  after  the  war  with  PMsana,  the  Bnaa  taasli 
make  no  mentiao  af  hoatilities  with  the  Etnsrni 
fur  above  twenty  yean;  aad  wbeo  they  lecuiimju 
(B.O.  483),  it  istbeVeientineB  akiie  with  nboai  tb 
arms  of  the  repoUie  were  engaged.  Thepettrvm 
between  these  two  neagfaboaring  states  wen  ati. 
inied,  with  occadonal  ifiterruptiana  and  intemh  d 
repose,  for  a  period  of  nearly  ninety  yvari,  tiB  tht; 
ended  in  the  capture  of  Veil  by  Camillns,  B.  C:39(. 
Thraoghont  this  whole  interval  we  do  not  Sod  tbt 
the  other  cities  of  Etraria  lent  any  effideat  aid  to 
the  Veientines :  even  when  the  progress  of  the  Bs- 
iTuin  arms  threatened  Veii  with  destractiai,  tb 
eSbrts  of  the  Capenatea  and  Fafiscans  to  induce  th 
other  dtieg  of  the  leagae  (o  espouse  its  rause  prond 
unavailing,  while  they  served  only  to  draw  don  lit 
vengeance  of  Bome  upon  thenisdves. 

The  (iill  of  Veii  was  the  first  step  that  vaAA 
the  decline  of  the  Etruscan  power  in  their  oetinl 
dominions,  or  Etraria  Proper.  Prmons  tothatmil 
they  had  ah«ady  lost  the  greater  part,  if  ml  tb 
whole,  of  their  poseessions  M.  of  the  Apemmm :  tla 
fall  of  Melpnm,  one  of  the  most  considenbh  of  tbsr 
cities  N.  of  the  Padns,  is  said  to  have  been  preisd; 
contnnpomiy  with  that  of  Vdi.  (Cora.  Nep.  op. 
PHh.  Ul  17.  s.  SI.)  Beibiv  the  same  period,  ibo, 
the  Samnites  had  wieried  ftwn  them  the  iotik 
pbiins  <tf  Campania,  and  the  central  Etruiisis  on 
stood  akne,  asswied  by  the  growing  power  of  Km 
in  the  S.,  and  exposed  to  the  formidable  attscb  of 
the  Gauls  on  their  northern  fimtier.  It  «)S  pv- 
bably  the  danger  that  threatened  them  fran  tU> 
quarter  that  prevented  their  dties  from  comUimgtc 
resist  the  Bnnan  arms,  which  in  conseqoenn  raa- 
tinued  to  gain  ground  in  Soutbera  Etrnria.  Capo* 
appears  to  have  fiillen  into  the  power  of  Bome  ifaotlr 
after  Vdi :  Falerii,  diough  not  oooqueiTd,  va<  no 
peDed  to  sne  for  peace;  and  already  before  the  GaiB^ 
invadoo,  n.  c.  390,  the  Romans  had  carried  tbor 
arms  as  br  as  Sntriura,  and  engaged  in  hostililiei 
with  the  powerful  city  of  VolsiniL  (Diod.  xir.  98, 
109 ;  Liv.  T.  S4,  27,  31,  32.)  Even  that  gitst  o- 
Uunity  only  interrapted  thdr  pivgresa  ibr  a  dwt 
time :  wo  find  them,  within  a  few  years  after,  a* 
only  carrymg  on  warfare  against  the  Etnacau  is 
the  ndghbourfaood  of  Sutrium  and  Nepete,  bot  ena- 
Uishing  Roman  colonies  in  both  those  town,  <^ 
became  in  consequence  an  important  bairia  apbat 
the  power  of  Etraria.  In  the  snbeeqaoil  wan  it 
was  sometimes  Tarqninii,  at  othera  Vokdi  (at  tUs 
time  one  of  the  most  powerful  dties  of  Ceirtnl 
Etraria),  that  took  the  lead;  bat  in  b.c  351  lh> 
Tarquinians  ooodnded  a  trace  fbr  forty  years,  wkiai 
appears  to  have  been  observed  on  both  sides:  and  it 
was  not  till  311  that  mention  again  occarJof«» 
Etruscan  war.  The  next  yeaur  (b.c.  310)  »">»- 
dered  mnarkaUe  by  tiie  paraage  of  the  Ciaiio* 
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ibretttli  boiier  vent  beibn  crassed  by  th*  Boaum 
juraaa.     On  thu  eccasioo  tfae  wbok  Etruacan  ocufe-' 
4lenM7  appeus  to  hare  naUy  taken  part  in  the  war: 
tbe  PerQsiaas,  Coctooana,  and  Airatiaiu  are  meo- 
tiaoed  as  eoDclodii^  a  aepaiats  peace,  and  the  oom- 
bined  forces  of  the  other  Etnucans  wen  defeated  I17 
<i.   Fabius  Uaximiu  at  the  VadimoDiaa  lake,—  a 
bsttie  which,  aoconliiig  to  liry  (iz.  39),  gave  the 
first  deciiire  blow  to  Ibe  ancient  power  of  Etrotia. 
Tbe  constant  pragtees  of  the  Bomas  anas  is  marked 
in  snheeqttent  camfaigns  by  the  circumstance  tliat 
th«r  victories  were  (gained  near  Knsellae  and  Vola- 
tecraa  (Lir.  z.  4, 13),  —  pkices  bi  in  advance  of  tbe 
eoene  of  tjieir  earlier  wars.     A  brief  period  now 
«Dsiied,  during  which  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians 
»»m;t««i  nith  the  Samoites,  asd  cveo  with  their  an- 
cient enemies  the  Senoniaa  Gauls,  against  the  rising 
pcnrar  of  Bone;  bat  their  eSerts  were  ansnceeseful, 
aad  two  gnat  defeats  of  the  cowbiped  forces — the 
OOB  at  Sentioolii  in  Umbria,  B.  c  295,  the  other,  in 
B.  o.  283,  at  the  same  Vadimoniaa  lake  which  had 
already  pnnred  disaatrons  to  the  Etruscans — appear 
to  haw  finally  crashed  the  pewer  of  that  peopl& 
Tbey  were,  however,  still  in  anus  two  years  later, 
whea  the  consnl  Q.  MareiBS  FkiUppus  celebrated  a 
tiiamph  for  the  last  time  over  the  Etruscans  in  ge- 
neral (de  Etrosccis,  Fast.  Triumph.).    Tbe  following 
year,  b.  c.  28 1,  the  Vohinians  and  Volcientes  alone 
pcxitncted  the  bow  hopelais  contest,  and  were  at 
length  radaead  to  sobnission.  (Fast.  Triumph.  L  c.) 
But  as  late  aa  B.  c.  265,  the  Volsiniana  were  onoe 
laon  in  anna;  and  thongh  this  ooBtest  appears  to 
hare  arisen  oat  of  civil  disturbanees  in  their  own 
eity,  the  statement  of  Fknv  (I  31)  is  probably 
conect,  that  they  were  the  last  of  Hi  the  Italiaa 
states  that  accepted  the  sapmrnacy  of  Rome.     This 
•vest  oeoatTed  the  very  year  befoce  the  cominenoe- 
ment  af  the  First  Panic  War.     The  causes  that  led 
the  Faliscaas,  who  had  so  long  been  friendly  te 
Bame,  to  engage  in  a  hi^jeless  contest  with  that 
fannidabia  i«wer,  after  the  dose  of  the  war  with 
Carthage,  B.  c  S4I,  are  wholly  unkoown  to  na. 
(Uv.  £pil.  zix.;  EntropL  ii.  28.)  * 

8.  £frmia  undtr  the  Jiomaiu. — We  have  no  de- 
tailed aoeoantef  the  last  years  of  the  contest  between 
Etrnria  and  Rome,  die  leading  events  of  which  hare 
been  just  recapitulated :  and  we  are  ahnost  wholly  in 
the  dailc  aa  to  the  terms  on  which  the  several  cities 
1MR  received  to  sabmission,  and  the  relations  which 
in  eonaeqiMnee  sobsisted  between  them  and  the  do- 
minant repnhlic  That  the  terms  were  in  (eneral 
isTouraUe,  and  that  the  Etniscan  cities  for  the  moat 
part  enjoyed  a  more  pririleged  position  than  the  ge- 
aerality  of  the  Italians,  may  be  inferred  from  various 
tircainstaiKes.  In  the  Second  Punia  War  they  oon- 
tianed  nnifiinnly  faithful  to  the  Romans,  and  are 
atentionsd  aa  taking  the  lead  in  farnishing  volun- 
tary sapplies  towards  fitting  oat  the  fleet  c^  Scipio, 
ia  m  mtamtr  that  clearly  indicates  thtir  semi-inde- 
pendent position.  (Liv.  xxviii.  45.)  It  is  probable 
that  moat  of  then  ratauied  the  nnk  of  "allied 
citiea  "  (eivitatea  fiiedenitae).  Roman  coloKes  were 
astabjished  anly  in  the  6.  of  Etraria,  with  tbe  ez> 
eeptioa  of  Pfaa*  and  Luea(Iiv.  zl.  43,  xlL  13),  which 
weie  obvioasly  founded  as  a  faarrier  agauwt  the 
Ligmians,  not  with  a  view  of  ooatroUing  the  Etrus- 
caas  themaelves.  Hence,  it  is  a  complets  mistake 
to  suppose,  as  many  writers  have  done,  that  the  Bo- 
man  oaiU|iMst  put  aq  end  to  the  national  ezisteuee 
of  Etruria:  its  inhabitants  retained  uptil  a  much 
later  period  thair  language,  arts,  religious  rites,  and 
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oatioaal  psenliaiities.  Tbt  imm«l^iate  oeig^baar- 
hood  of  the  imperial  dty  doabtless  becams  early  Ro- 
manised, but  it  was  not  till  towards  the  doss  of  tbe 
Republic  that  the  same  process  was  extended  to  tbe 
more  distant  portions  of  the  country.  The  Etrus- 
cans were  admitted  to  tfae  Roman  franeUse  in  B.  c. 
89 :  they  had  taken  no  part  ia  tbe  general  revolt  of 
the  Italians  in  tbe  preceding  year,  but,  after  the  war 
had  continued  ibr  above  a  year,  their  fidelity  began 
to  waver,  and  tbe  Romans  luutened  to  forestal  their 
defection  by  granting  them  the  full  rights  of  dtizens. 
(Appiaa,  £.  C.  i.  49.)  In  the  dvil  wars  of  Uarias 
and  Sulla  they  were  among  the  first  to  espouse  tbe 
oaase  of  the  fomer  (ii.  67),  and  adhered  to  it  stead- 
fastly, ioag  after  the  rest  of  bis  partinanw  had  been 
subdued ;  the  almost  impr^nable  fartress  of  yola- 
terrae  having  defied  the  arms  of  Sulla  himself  for 
nearly  two  yean  (Strab.  v.  p.  223  ;  Cic  pro 
Jiotc.  7).  Hence,  the  whole  weight  of  the  ven> 
geanee  of  Sulla  iell  upon  Etruria;  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  ravaged  the  oountiy  during  the  war,  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  confiscations  of  property,  and  tbe 
numerous  military  colonies  which  he  eetablished  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  gave  the  death-blow  to 
the  nationality  of  Etruria.  Other  events  contributed 
in  rapid  saocessioo  to  the  same  result:  the  northern 
districts  of  Etruria  became  the  head-quarters  of  the 
revolt  of  Catiline  [Faebulab],  aad  in  consequence 
suffered  a  second  time  the  ravages  of  dvil  war; 
whii*  Caesar,  and  the  triiuavirB  after  his  death,  fol- 
lowed np  the  policy  of  SulU,  by  establishing  mili- 
tary colonies  throughout  the  land,  until  there  came 
to  be  scaiody  a  dty  of  £truiia  whose  territory  had 
not  been  thus  assigned  to  new  settlers.  (Lib.  Coloa 
pp.  211—225;  Zumpt,  i4  Colotmu,  pp.  2fil,  253, 
303.)  The  dvil  war  of  Perasia,  b.  c.  41,  appears 
to  hare  been  olosely  coanacted  with  these  changes, 
and  the  captare  and  destruction  of  that  city  crushed 
tbe  hut  efiort  ef  the  EtrusaaoB  to  revive  their  ex- 
piring nationality.  (Pn^iert.  ii.  1 ,  29.) 

Bni  notwithstanding  all  these  calamities  there 
appears  to  have  still  remained  a  strcag  element  of 
the  native  Etmsoan  race.  Tfae  laagnage  had  not 
fiUleo  altogether  into  disuse,  down  to  a  htte  period 
of  the  Roman  empire:  many  extant  monnmaits  and 
works  of  art  belong  to  the  same  epoch ;  and  inserip- 
ticHH  attest  that  the  Etruscana  not  only  retained  a 
mnnidpal  organisation,  but  that  the  "  Quindedm 
PopuU  HMnuiae  "  still  farmed  a  kind  of  league  or 
confederacy, —  probably,  however,  only  for  sacred 
objects.  (OrdL  Inter.  9«,  3149;  MUller,  EtrttMier, 
vol.  i.  yf.  357,  358.)  For  adn^nistrative  purposes 
Etruria  constituted  the  seventh  region  of  Italy,  ac- 
cording to  the  division  of  Augustas:  in  the  reign  of 
Constaatioe  it  was  onited  into  one  province  with 
Umbria,  an  arrangtment  which  appears  to  have  sub- 
sisted as  kte  aa  A.  D.  400,  when  we  find  in  the  No- 
titia  a  "  Oonsnlaris  Tnaciae  et  Umbriae  "  {A'otiL 
Digit,  p.  S3;  Becking,  adhcf.  430;  Hnnmsen, 
Di»  Lib.  CoL  p.  207.)  A  new  distinction,  however, 
occurs  under  the  l^ar  Soman  empire,  between 
"  Tuscia  snburbicsria "  and  "  Tosda  annonaria " 
CAmm.  Uarc  xxvii.  3.  §  1 ;  Hommsen,  L  e.),  of 
which  the  latter  appears  to  have  comjmsed  the  dis- 
trict N.  of  tbe  Amas :  hence  the  expression  met  with 
in  later  writers,  such  as  Casdodoms  snd  Jomandes, 
of  "  Tnscia  atraqo*"  (Cass.  Var.  iv.  14;  Jom.  de 
JUb.  Gtt.  60;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  89>  It  was  not  UU 
a  much  Uter  period  that  the  distinction  was  esta- 
bl  lulled  between  T^ueoagr,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
term,  and  the  pnn-inces  adjoining  Rome,  includinf 
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Viterbo,  Saltma,  ind  Cometo,  which  an  now  sub- 
ject to  ^  Papal  dooiinioa.  The  foandatkn  of  this 
dirinon  seems  to  hare  been  laid  daring  the  period  of 
the  Lombard  role. 

V.  Pounou.  CoBsriruiioii. 

Imperfect  as  is  onr  infbnnatioa  coooenung  the 
history  of  Etmria, — its  internal  histoij  especiallj, — 
ire  cannot  wonder  that  our  knowledge  of  its  govem- 
,tnent  and  political  institutims  should  be  reij  incom- 
plete. AU  ancient  writers  coocnr  in  representing 
the  Etmseans  as  not  united  into  one  regular  state 
tinder  •  national  goremment,  but  forming  a  eoo- 
federac;  of  twelre  cities,  each  of  which  was  a  sore- 
leign  and  independent  state,  possessing  not  onlj  the 
right  of  internal  self-goremment,  but  that  of  nuking 
war  or  peace  on  its  own  account  They  were  indeed 
in  the  habit  of  holding  general  assemblies  of  deputies 
from  all  the  cities,  analogous  to  those  of  the  Latins 
at  the  Lucus  Fet«itinae,  and  which  took  place  in 
like  manner  at  a  national  sanctuary  called  the  Fanum 
Voltomnae,  the  site  of  which  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty.  These  meetings,  which  were  held 
regnUrly  once  a  year,  appear  to  hare  been  in  the 
first  instance  rather  of  a  religions  than  a  political 
character;  and  the  election  of  a  head  priest  or  pon- 
tiff, to  officiate  in  the  name  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
Etmria  (Lir.  t.  1),  most  have  had  reference  to  these 
annual  solemnities.  They  became,  however,  the 
usual  occasion  for  deliberating  on  all  political  matters 
affecting  the  common  welfare  of  the  Etruscan  nation ; 
and  besides  these  reguhir  assemblies,  it  was  not  on- 
usual  to  hold  extraordinary  ones  at  the  same  place, 
if  any  annsual  emergency  called  for  them.  (Lir.  ii. 
44,  iv.  33,  25,  61,  T.  1,  vi.  3,  x.  16;  Miiller,  Etrta- 
ilw,  ii.  1.)  It  is,  however,  manifest  that  the  de- 
cisions of  this  congress  were  not  considered  binding 
upon  the  several  states,  which  we  find  in  many  in- 
stances acting  wholly  independently;  and  we  haw 
no  evidence  that,  even  in  time  of  war,  there  was  any 
snpreme  anthority  established  and  recognised 
tEronghont  the  coDfederacy,  though  there  must  ne- 
ceKonly  have  been  some  general  appointed  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  combined  armies  when  ac- 
tually in  the  field. 

The  cities  which  composed  the  leagae  of  Central 
Etmria  or  Etmria  Proper  (the  only  one  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned)  are  miiversally  reckoned  as 
twelve  in  nomber:  and  Livy  expressly  tells  us  that 
the  same  number  of  cities  was  established  in  the 
territory  N.  of  the  Apennines  in  imitation  of  this 
parent  league.  (Liv.  iv.  23,  v.  33;  Dionys.  vL  75; 
Strab.  T.  p.  219.)  Bat  no  ancient  writer  has  pre- 
served to  OS  a  list  of  the  dtiss  that  composed  the 
confederacy,  and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with 
certainty  which  were  the  sovereign  twelve,  there 
being  considerably  more  than  that  number  of  names 
that  would  seem  to  have  an  equal  cUim  to  the  dis- 
tinction. Hence  the  lists  proposed  by  modem  writere 
have  varied  greatly:  the  cities  that  appear  to  have 
the  most  nnquestionable  claim  to  be  inclnded  an 
Tarquinii,  Veil,  VoLdnii,  Clusium,  VoUterrae,  Vetu- 
lonia,  Perasia,  Cortona,  and  Arretinm :  to  these  may 
probably  be  added  Caere  and  Falerii :  but  the  claims 
of  Faesnlae,  Rusellae,  Pisae,  and  Volci  are  nearly 
equally  strong.  Popnlonium,  which  appeairs  to  have 
been  a  powerful  and  floorishing  city,  is  generally 
rejected  as  having  been  a  colony  of  Volaterrae,  but 
it  is  certain  that  it  was  at  one  period  an  independent 
state,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Capena,  Lnna, 
and  several  otlier  towns  in  Etraria.    It  is  probabie 
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indeed  that,  as  in  the  eaa*  of  tiie  Achaean  Lsqtie, 

while  the  number  was  always  preBerved.  the  coasB- 
tnent  members  varied,  from  time  to  time,  with  Ik 
rise  and  Call,  the  growth  and  decay,  of  the  diffisot 
Etmscan  cities.  (Kie^ohr,  ToL  i  ppi.  118 — 111; 
HiUler,  JStnuter,  vol.  !.  pp.  344 — 355;  Dan. 
Etrmia,  to).  L  p.  xx\jil)  Bat  besideB  thtt,  «e 
find  several  other  towns  in  Etmria  wiuch  appear  la 
difierent  occasions  as  assnming  an  indepandent  fta- 
tim  and  acting  like  sovereign  statce :  th«  natm*  i 
the  relations  between  these  and  the  beads  of  lix 
League  are  wholly  unknown  to  na.  Bat,  so  fair 
reoognised  was  the  existence  of  the  rc^nlar  amiak 
racy,  that  the  "  Twelve  states  of  Etraria*  (dniidMis 
Etrnriae  populi)  was  become  a  common  deaignati(a 
for  the  whole  Etmscan  nation,  like  the  "  trigiati 
pc^li  Latini "  fbr  that  of  the  TjHna 

Of  the  internal  government  and  constitotioo  of  tbt 
several  Etmscan  cities  we  know  little  more  ttea 
that  it  was  essiHitially  ariatooatie,  and  that  the 
dominant  body,  like  the  patridans  at  Boms  in  the 
eariy  days  of  the  city,  fixiified  their  pnlitifal  power 
by  sacerdotal  infloeaoe,  retaining  in  their  own  haadi 
the  exduaivs  posaessioa  of  all  the  sacred  offices  and 
the  discharge  of  the  munenms  and  complicated 
functions  and  observances  of  their  religioos  ritcsL 
It  is  apparently  this  aristociatie  body  in  each  city 
which  is  commonly  designated  by  B>anan  wiitan  as 
the  "  Prindpes,"  and  it  appeara  that  it  was  they 
alone  who  assisted  at  the  general  ooondb  of  tltt 
nation  already  mentioned,  (Liv.  ii.  44,  n.  2,  z.  It.) 
The  exact  meaning  of  the  term  Lucamo^  an  Etrascas 
Word  which  appears  to  have  designated  ccftaia 
membere  of  this  privil«;ed  order,  cannot  now  be  de- 
termined. It  is  not  nnfrequently  misasderstood  by 
Boman  writers  as  a  propw  name,  while  othera  oae  it 
as  equivalent  to  nobles  in  general  (CeBsans.  4. 
§  13;  Val.  Max.  de  Ntm.  §  18),  and  olhos  agaia 
regard  it  as  corresponding  to  a  chief  magistnte  cr 
even  king  (Serv.  ad  Aen,  it  278).  The  geean 
Etmscan  form  seems  to  hav»  been  Laudmie  (Mailer, 
Etr.  vol.  i.  p.  363),  whence  Prapertius  naes  the  fin 
Lucmo  (v.  1.  29).  Beddes  this  privileged  body, 
there  must  have  existed,  at  least  in  the  towns  <f 
Etmria,  a  commonalty  or  iiee  popnlatioa  anakgant 
to  the  plebdans  at  Rome,  bat  whose  political  paver 
seems  to  have  been  very  limited.  The  man  of  the 
conntry  population  was  composed  of  serfs  (aotgrai). 
in  all  probability  the  descendants  of  the  couqaeisd 
people,  the  Umlsiana  and  Pelagians:  these  Foestat 
wen  led  out  to  battle,  like  the  Spartan  Helots,  by 
their  respective  lords,  the  nobles  of  the  aaperior  race. 
(Dioays.  iz.  6;  ITiebabr,  voL  L  p.  181;  Hilkr, 
Etniker,  vol.  i.  pp.  377,  373.)  It  b  probable  that 
the  account  of  the  civil  dissensions  at  Volaimi,  whidi 
are  said  to  have  thrown  the  political  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  siooet,  must  refer  to  a  somewhat  similsr 
dass  of  vassals  or  dependents  (Niebahr,TaL  i.  p.  124), 
but  the  version  transmitted  to  as  is  too  TBgne  to  be 
of  much  value. 

The  earliest  traditions  concerning  Etmria,  eag» 
dally  those  of  •  mythical  character,  make  6eqn<Bt 
mentioD  of  Hitgi  of  the  several  dties,  of  wliidi  ttf- 
ssna,  king  of  Clasmn,  is  one  of  the  kteat  jnstanrea 
Bat  in  the  period  of  the  wars  of  Etmria  with  Bene 
the  re^  dignity  had  been  abolished  thnaglMat  the 
Etmscan  dties,  and  an  aristocratical  guveiiuueat 
with  annnal  chief  magistrates  established,  pnfaably 
not  much  nnlike  that  of  Beroe  in  the  first  years  of 
the  rqwhlic  So  strong,  indeed,  was  at  this  tins 
their  objectioa  to  the  tnooaivhical  {bnn  of  gcaan- 
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ment  (bat  thejr  enn  rafiued  to  Ruist  the  Voantiiin 
against  Borne,  becaaae  the/  bad  returned  to  it,  and 
placed  tbenuelves  again  under  the  role  of  a  king. 
(Liv.  T.  1.)  Toliunmas,  also,  is  called  ting  of  Veil 
aboot  40  /eara  earlier.    {Id.  It.  17.) 

VL  Bsuoioir. 

The  EtTtucans  were  celebrated  beycnd  almoct  uty 
other  people  of  antiqoity  for  their  derotion  to  their 
national  religion,  and  for  the  zeal  and  scmpoloos 
care  with  which  the;  practised  the  rarions  obeerr- 
ances  of  its  rites  and  ceremonies.  Livy  calls  them 
"  gens  ante  omnes  alias  eo  magis  dedita  religionibns, 
qnod  excelleiet  arte  cofendi  eas  "  (r.  I ).  Hence  tbejr 
became  the  instructors  of  the  Bomans  in  nuinj  of 
their  religions  rites,  and  that  people  adapted  from 
them  a  considerable  part  of  what  was  in  later  ages 
received  as  the  established  national  religion  of  Borne. 
Hence  arises  one  great  difficulty  in  regard  to  all 
inqniries  into  the  Etmscan  religion,  that,  as  we  have 
no  accoont  of  it  in  its  native  pnrity,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  say  what  was  truly  Tuscan,  and  to 
separate  it  from  other  elements  with  which  it  had 
twoome  in  later  ages  iatimately  blended.  Equally 
difficult  is  it  to  determine  the  precise  extent  and 
inflnence  of  the  Greek  religion  upon  that  of  Etmria. 
Much  of  what  appears  common  to  the  two  was  probably 
derived  throngh  the  Pelasgic  population  of  Southern 
£tniria,  bat  the  &ct  appears  incontestable  that  the 
operation  of  direct  Hellenic  influences  at  a  much  later 
|ieriod  may  be  extensively  traced  in  the  Etmscan 
mythology.  This  is  particularly  obvious  in  the  works 
of  art  which  have  been  discovered  in  Etruria,  and 
here  the  difficulty  is  still  increased  by  the  great  in- 
fluence which  Hellenic  art  imdoabtadly  exercised 
over  that  of  the  Etruscans,  irrespective  of  any  direct 
leligioai  operatioB.  [See  bdow,  p.  868.]  Hmce 
tiiis  class  of  monuments,  which,  considering  the  vast 
munben  of  them  that  have  been  preeerved,  would 
aeem  likely  to  throw  so  much  light  upon  the  subject, 
can  only  be  empk>yed  with  the  utmost  caution.  It 
is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  the  discnssioo  of  this 
abstruse  and  comjdicated  subject:  a  few  leading 
fesolta  only  can  be  briefly  stated. 

1.  The  Etruscan  religions  system  was  not  one 
wholly  ftreign  to  the  other  nations  of  Italy:  it  had 
many  points  in  common  vrith  those  especially  of  the 
Sabines  and  Latins;  and  though  in  many  cases  this 
may  arise  from  the  oonfnsian  cS  later  writers,  and 
the  impossibility  of  distinguishing,  in  the  7th  and  8th 
eentnries  of  the  Boman  state,  which  of  its  religions 
institations  were  really  derived  from  Etruria,  it  seems 
impoasible  to  doubt  that  the  Etmscan  mythology 
really  contained  much  that  was  common  to  the  two 
people  just  mentioned,  and  that  had  been  derived  by 
all  three  from  some  common  source. 

S.  Some  portions  of  the  Etmscan  mythology  and 
religion  nnqnestionably  post  to  an  Eastern  origin. 
The  number  and  importance  of  these  evidencee  of 
Oriental  inflnence  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by 
those  writers  who  have  insisted  on  the  Lydian,  or 
other  Oriental,  eztraotioD  of  the  Etruscans;  but  the 
existence  of  such  an  element  in  their  religions  sys- 
tem eaimot  be  denied;  though  it  is  a  question  how 
fitr  it  proves  in  any  particular  case  dirtet  transmis- 
sion firem  an  oienul  source. 

3.  There  are  not  wanting  indications  which  would 
eaomet  the  religious  mythology  of  Etmria  with  that 
of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe.  The  name  of 
Aemr,  which  was  the  Etmscan  appellation  for  the 
goda  in  gaaetal  (Saet  Aug.  97),  at  once  ncals  the 
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Amr  of  the  Scandinavians  (HBlMr,  vol.  ii.  p.  81  • 
Donaldson,  Varroniamu,  p.  151):  and  much  of  the 
gloomy  worship  of  the  infernal  deities,  which  forms 
so  prominent  a  part  of  the  Etmscan  religion,  pre- 
sents a  strong  similarity  with  the  northern  mythology. 
(Gerhard,  Die  Gottheitm  der  Elruiksr,  p.  17.) 

4.  But  whatever  extent  may  be  allowed  to  these 
last  sources  of  influence,  a  much  greater  one  was 
exercised  by  the  PeUsgio  element  of  the  Etruscan 
people.  With  every  reasonable  allowance  for  the 
operation  of  later  Hdlenic  ideas,  and  espeually  ibr 
the  introduction  o>  works  of  art  of  foreign  deities, 
and  a  dtffBrent  cycle  of  mythology,  there  remains  a 
pervading  similarity  with  the  religious  system  of  the 
early  Greeks,  which  can  hardly  be  accounted  for 
otherwise  than  by  referring  them  to  a  common  Pe- 
lasgic origm.  From  the  same  source,  probably,  pro- 
ceeded much  of  that  which  we  find  common  to  the 
southern  Etruscans  and  to  their  neighbours  in 
Latinm. 

Of  the  special  deities  that  were  worshipped  by 
the  Tuscans,  the  most  important  were  TitM  or  Tinia, 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  Jupiter;  Cupra,  who  was 
identified  with  Jano;  and  Minerva,  whose  name  was 
the  same  in  the  Tuscan  Unguage,  and  appears  on 
Etmscan  monuments  as  Mener/a.  Tbeoe  three 
deities  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  chief  gods, 
whence  we  are  told  that  every  Etruscan  city  had 
three  temples  dedicated  to  them  (as  was  the  esse  in 
the  Capitol  at  Borne),  and  three  gates  which  bora 
their  names.  (Serv.  atf  Aen.  i.  432).  Beside* 
theee,  we  find  partiimkrly  mentioned  as  Etruscan 
deities,  and  bearing  names  of  clearly  Etruscan  origin: 
Vertimmu,  whose  worship  seems  to  have  especially 
prevailed  at  Volsinii,  from  whence  it  was  transferred 
to  Borne;  Nortia,  the  Etruscan  goddess  of  Fortune, 
also  worshipped  at  Volsmii.  apparently  identical  with 
the  Fortuna  of  Antium  and  Praeaeste  ;  and  Vol- 
tmatia,  whose  sanctuary  was  the  meeting-place  lA 
the  whole  Etmscan  nation.  To  these  mnsi  be  added, 
partly  from  notices  of  sncient  writers,  partly  from 
extant  monumeats:  Vulcan,  whose  Etruscan  name, 
as  we  leam  from  works  of  art,  was  StthUuu,  the 
special  object  of  worship  at  Perusia;  Mercury,  called 
1^  the  E^nscans  TWtns,  a  name  of  frequent  occur- 
rence on  mirrors;  Venus,  who  appears  in  similar 
works  imder  the  name  of  Turan  ;  Uaatas,  probably 
a  genuine  Etruscan  name,  and  one  of  the  principal 
infernal  deities;  Vedius  or  Vejovis,  also  an  infernal 
power;  Snmmanos,  the  god  of  noetumal  thunder, 
and  me  of  the  rulers  of  the  shades.  These  two  last 
noma  are  Latin,  snd  perhaps  the  deities  themselver 
beloi^  properly  to  Latium.  Ancharia,  who  was  the 
tutelary  goddess  of  Faesulae,  a  d  Earta,  who  gave 
ruune  to  the  town  of  that  name  sear  the  foot  of 
Soracte,  arB,  apparently,  mere  local  divinities,  but  of 
native  Tuscan  origia.  Apollo  and  Hercules,  whose 
munes  are  written  on  Etruscan  bronzes  Aplu  or 
Apuln,  and  Hencle  or  JItrcU,  would  seem  to  be 
foreign  divinitiee  that  had  oiiginaUy  no  place  in  the 
mythological  system  of  Etmria,  though  their  wor- 
ship was  at  a  later  period  extensively  diffused  is  that 
country;  and  the  same  thing  was  still  mure  clearly 
the  case  with  the  Greek  Baochns,  though  tliere  ex- 
isted an  Etruscan  divinity  named  Phuphhm*  with 
whom  he  apprars  to  have  been  identified  or  oai- 
founded.  On  the  other  hand,  UiU  (Sol),  the  god  of 
the  sun,  and  Lotaa  at  Luna,  as  they  bi  ar  native 
names,  were  probably  also  genuine  Etmscan  deities. 
The  worship  of  Janos  at  Falerii,  of  Silvanus  and 
Innns  at  Caere,  and  of  Saturuos  at  Satumia  (callad 
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hj  the  Tucaos  larinU),  ii  abs  attcrted  b;  Banan 
writen.  biu  the  Etnuean  oamea  of  theaa  duties 
am  nnkaowa  to  oa. 

Beaida  tbeae  nanMB  rf  iodiTidoal  diviiiitiea,  a 
few  more  gtaeni  nolioM  of  th«  Etniacao  mytlialagy 
hare  been  pioaoited  to  ua,  which  bear  man  (&tiiictljF 
tbeitamparitapeonliariiatiaaalcfaancter.  Suchistfae 
■tatement,  that,  in  additiia  to  the  ■upmna  dci^,Tuiia 
er  Japiter,  then  wen  twelve  other  diTinitiea,  aiz  male 
aad  six  female,  whoie  proper  aaoiet  were  anknown,  bat 
who  wen  tanned  coUectiTel;  tha  Dii  Conaentai,  and 
fiaraaed  the  eonnwUon  ol  Tinia;  thejr  wen  ngarded 
aa  preaiding  onr  the  powen  of  natBn,aod  not  eternal, 
but  daatined  to  periih  at  aoma  fdton  time  with  the 
natnral  order  of  thingi  over  which  the^  pnsided. 
Notwithstanding  the  statement  that  their  read  namea 
wan  onknown,  tha  mon  powerfnl  tt  tha  dinnitiea 
aboTa  ennmented  seem  to  han  been  genenlljr 
nnksd  among  the  CoDsentea.  (Amob.  odr.  Hat.  iii. 
40;  Varr.  R.R.  II;  Miiller,  Etr.  vol.  ii.  pp.  81 — 
86 ;  Gerhard,  I  e.  pp.  3S,  S3.)  Bat  saperior  to 
these,  and  to  Tinia  himaelf,  wen  oertain  mTsterioos 
deitiea,  called  the  Dii  Inrduti,  appanutly  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  Fatea,  who  wen  sa|qwead  to  ezar- 
dse  an  irreaistible  controUiog  power  over  the  gods 
tliemsehrea,  while  their  own  names  and  attributes  re- 
mained unknown.  (Amob.  L  c;  Seneca,  NaL  Qa. 
ii.  41.)  Anotbar  class  of  divinities  which  ia  «z- 
preasly  n&rred  to  the  Etruscan  rebgion  tn  tha  Dii 
MoTensilaa,  the  nine  deitiea  to  whom  alooe  the  power 
of  barling  the  thunderbolts  waa  ooooeded;  this  elaa- 
aificatwn  appean  to  have  had  no  nfereoce  to  that  of 
the  Conaentas,  bnt  must  have  inelndad  many  of  tha 
same  gods.  (Piin.  ii  S3;  Amob.  iii  38.) 

Of  ponl;  Etnaoan  origin  also  waa  tbe  doctrine  of 
the  Genii,  of  socfa  frequent  occorrence  in  the  Soman 
nligion,  tbougb  the  Etruscan  word  comspooding  to 
tha  Latin  Genius  is  unknown.  As  the  Genius  waa 
the  tutelary  or  presiding  s{Hiit  of  every  individual 
man,  so  were  the  Lares  those  of  tha  house  or  Dunilj; 
the  word  Lar  is  unquestionably  Etruscan,  and  the 
Laaa  or  Lara,  a  kind  of  fortune  er  attendant  geoins 
(often  nptesanted  on  works  of  ait  under  the  form  of 
a  winged  femak  6gnra),appears  to  be  connected  with 
the  same  notion.  This  idea  of  a  daaa  of  intennediata 
beinga,  inferior  to  the  true  gods,  but  the  immediata 
agenta  tbroogk  which  the  aSiurs  of  mankind  were 
oeotrolled  (imperfectly  developed  in  the  Greek  Dae- 
mones),  appears  to  have  pervaded  the  whole  Etruscan 
system  of  reUgioas  futh.  It  reappean  in  their  con- 
oeptiona  of  the  inAmal  powers,  when  wa  find,  besides 
the  gloomy  Hantos  (the  Plato  of  thur  mythokigy), 
sod  the  corresponding  femak  duty,  Uania,  the  nu- 
merous class  of  tha  Dii  Ifanea,  —  "  the  good  gods  " 
aa  they  were  called  by  a  natural  euphemism, — who 
are  aptly  compared  with  the  Larea  ud  Genii  of  the 
npparworid.  (Serv.iu<^ei>.iii.  63, vi.743; Gerhard, 
t  c  pp.  13 — 16.)  Tha  aatna  of  theaa  is  probably 
Latin,  but  tha  wonhip  of  them  certainly  preirailed 
ia  EtTuria.  Etmacan  works  of  art  abound  in  repre- 
aentatioBs  of  infernal  qnrits  or  furies,  sometimea  as 
fismala  fignrea,  winged  and  armed  with  serpents,  at 
othen  under  forma  the  most  hideous  and  horrible; 
one  of  these,  characterised  by  his  cammoaly  bearing 
a  great  hammer,  and  apparentiy  rapreuentiug  the 
messenger  of  death,  beare  in  several  instancea  the 
Greek  name  of  Charon  (XAF  YN),  a  clear  proof  how 
much  the  mythologies  of  the  two  nations  have  be- 
come intermingled  co  extant  works  of  ait.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  on  these  the  genuine  Etruscan 
names  of  LemA,  Mum,  Saenath,  NatJum,  and 
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Jfirtiicl,  an  applied  to  deitias  of  nnkaswa  jcmt, 
but  apparently  goddesses  of  fete  or  destiny.  (F«r 
fuller  details  oonceining  the  religions  system  cf  tkt 
Etruscans,  see  HBller,  Einaier,  vol.  ii  book  3,  cb. 
3,  4;  Gerhard,  JHt  Gottkeitmda-Emtker,  Bedii, 
1847.) 

The  Etruscan  religion  was  especially  chaise- 
tensed  by  the  number  and  ninateneaa  of  its  ritatl 
obaervanoaa,  and  particularly  by  tirase  whick  had 
reference  to  the  diSerent  modes  of  divinatioa.  Heses 
Etraria  ia  called  by  Anwbias  "genitrix  ct  mslv 
sapentitioiiis.'  (Amob.  vii  S6.)  To  inteipnt  tbs 
divine  will,  and  to  avert  the  divine  wrath,  wen  tie 
objecta  which  they  pnipased  to  themselves  ia  tbar 
Tarious  religious  ceremonies,  and  the  modes  of  dtiig 
this  conatitated  what  was  teimed  by  tha  Bobsbs 
the  "diicipUna  Etraaca."  This  system  bad,  as- 
ooiding  to  the  native  tnditioai,  been  fint  nvesM  bgr 
a  miiacaloas  youth  named  Tagea,  who  sprang  oat 
of  the  earth  in  the  territory  of  Tarqaioii  and  had 
from  thenca  been  diffuaed  thraoghrait  tlw  t«^ 
statea  of  Etruiia,  where  it  was  preaerved  and  traas- 
mitted  by  the  fiuniliea  of  the  Lucomooea  «r  chirf 
nobles.  (Cio.  ds  Dw.  ii  33 ;  Censorin.  4.  }  11; 
Fest.  V.  Tagttj  Lucan.  i  636.)  Many  of  its  nila 
were  (in  later  times  at  Icaat)  (loniniitted  to  writiiig 
but  much  was  still  preserved  by  oral  tndilion;  iiiil 
the  exclusive  possession  of  these  precepts,  witboat 
which  no  polittcal  or  public  afiaiia  could  be  tius- 
acted,  was  one  of  the  great  engines  of  power  ia  Oa 
hands  of  the  sacerdotal  aristocracy  of  Etmria.  Uiai* 
tha  young  nobles  were  tnioed  np  by  a  long  cmmi 
of  study  to  the  possession  of  this  bocditaiy  kw- 
ledge;  and  evcai  aftar  Etruris  had  feUoi  into  i»- 
peodenoe  upon  Rome,  it  waa  thooght  neoessaiy  ta 
provide  by  apecial  ragolatioDa  for  ils  perpetostita. 
(Cio.  de  Die.  I.  41,  d»  Ltff.  ii.  9,  adFam.yi.6- 
Tac  .dm.  xi.  15.) 

The  modes  of  divinstiao  were  prindpslly  thne: 
1.  By  augury,  or  observation  of  tha  flight  rf  birds,  a 
]mctke  oommoai  to  all  the  eaiiy  nations  of  Itslj,  aa 
well  aa  in  a  lass  degree  to  ths  most  ancient  Gncb. 
8.  By  inspection  of  tha  mtraila  of  victims,  a  auds 
also  femiliar  to  the  Greeks,  and  practised  by  otfav 
Italian  nations,  bat  which  appeare  to  have  inn  re- 
duced to  a  mora  systematic  form  and  regular  body 
of  rules  by  the  Etroaeans  than  by  any  other  ps^ 
On  this  account  we  find  the  Bonuns  throogboot  sU 
periods  of  their  histoiy  ccDsalting  ths  Etnutaa 
Hamaiacab  (Liv.  t.  IS,  xxr.  16,  xzvil  37;  Cic 
Coil  iii  8,  ds  Di».  ii  4 ;  Lncan,  i  584.)  But 
though  the  name  of  these  functionaiias  appears  t«  bs 
certadnly  connected  with  this  peeoliar  branch  ■ 
divmaticn  (MfiUer,  Eir.  T<d.  ii  p,  18),  they  did  wt 
confine  themselves  to  it,  bat  nodertook  to  iateipnt 
portents  and  prodigiee  of  all  deacriptioas.  3.  Tbs 
divination  from  thunder  and  lightning  was  man 
peculiarly  Etruscan  than  either  of  the  two  pracediag 
modes.  Ita  principles  were  embodied  in  certan 
books  called  Ubri  fulguralet  and  Umitrvaltt,  '}^ 
appear  to  have  bem  sUll  extant  ia  the  tuns  of  Cictn 
(Cic-  de  Dm.  i.  33;  Laciet.  vi  380);  snd  some  e( 
the  niunenws  distinctioas  which  they  atabiiabed 
between  the  diSerent  kinds  of  thuBderbolts  (of  vbieb 
there  were  eleven  in  all)  have  been  preeerved  to  w- 
(Plin.  ii.  52,  53.)  But  this  doctrine,  lit«  >"* 
othen  of  the  tame  kind,  appean  to  have  <*''*j'~ 
much  that  was  secret  and  abstmse,  end  this  fcnaad 
part  of  the  Disdplina  Etmsca  which  waa  Inns- 
mittad  by  oral,  and  often  hereditary,  traditaoL  B«a 
under  tha  Boinai)  empire  the  art  of  tbs  Hsrasfiw 
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ap^iemn  to  fasre  nmained  priiicipanjr  in  the  bands  Of 
the  EtnucKm;  bat  it  bad  Ukn  to  a  gnat  degree 
into  diirepate,  and,  tbongb  an  attempt  w»s  made  bj 
the  emperor  Clandioa  to  mtoie  it  (Tac.  Ana.  zi. 
15),  it  gradually  sunk  into  contempt,  and  the 
Tuscan  Hanupex  waa  regarded,  like  tke  Cbaldaean 
(strolager,  as  a  mere  vulgar  impostor.  The  riper- 
atition  itself,  boireTer,  continued  down  to  the  latest 
ages  of  the  empire,  and  is  mentiooed  in  A.  D.  408 
during  the  mn  of  Alarie  in  Italy.    (Zosiai.  T.  41.) 

VIL  Arts  and  Sciences. 

ItisespeeiaUyfiram  the  still  extant  monuments  and 
works  of  art  disconrered  in  Etmria  that  there  has  arisen 
ia  modem  times  a  bigb,  and  in  some  iegnt  certainly 
asaggeisted,  nation  of  the  otvilisatioD  of  the  ancient 
Etraacana.  But  all  acoonnts  agree  in  representing 
them  as  by  &r  the  meet  coltiTated  and  refined  people 
of  ancient  Italy,  and  especially  detroted  to  the  pnctica 
tt  arts  and  faandionfia  of  various  kinds.  (Athea 
zv.  p.  700,  0.;  Heraclid.  16.)  It  was  £rom  them 
that  the  Bomana  confessedly  derived  many  of  the 
arts  and  inventions  that  conduced  to  the  comfort  of 
daily  lift,  as  well  aa  many  objects  of  luxury  and 
magnificeoceb  To  the  latter  class  belong  the  orna- 
mental attire  worn  in  the  triumphal  prooassioos,  — 
themselves  probably  an  Etruscan  custom  (Appian, 
TiiL  66), — as  well  as  by  the  kings  and  cbieif  magis- 
trates uf  Rome :  the  Toga  picta,  the  Praetexta,  the 
golden  Bulla,  the  ivny  curule  chair,  &c  (Diod.  v. 
40;  Flor.  i.  5;  Hacrob.  Sat.  I  6;  Liv.  I  8;  Stiab. 
y.  p.  820.)  Tlie  numerous  objects  of  an  ornamental 
character  found  in  the  Etruscan  tombs  folly  confirm 
tfaa  testimony  at  ancient  writen  to  their  pn^ciency 
in  this  branch  of  art,  while  the  paintings  on  the 
waUs  of  some  of  theur  lepulchns  afford  some  insight 
into  their  habits  of  daily  life,  and  lead  qs  to  infer 
that  they  were  really,  aa  represented  by  the  Greeks, 
•  Inzurious  and  sensual  people.  The  account  of 
their  abandcoed  vices  and  profligacy  given  by  Tbeo- 
pompus  (op.  Atim.  xii.  p.  617)  is  obviogsly  much 
•zaggented;  but  Viipl  also  bean  testiouaiy  to 
the  general  belief  in  their  habits  of  debanchary 
(ilea.  zL  736;  see  also  Plant  Cietett.  iL  3,  M). 
Diodoms,  however,  lepraaents  these  hizuiioas  and 
Tohiptaons  habits  «s  belonging  to  the  degeneracy  of 
the  Etruscans,  oooaeiiuent  on  their  long  prosperity, 
and  ehancteristio  therefore  only  of  ^eir  decline. 
(Died.  T.  40.)  And  it  most  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  alnioat  all  the  extant  walks  of  art  belong 
to  a  hue  period  cf  their  national  existence.  They 
anera  especially  noted  for  their  devotion  to  the  pieL 
■urea  of  the  table,  whence  we  find  the  Etruscans 
ridiculed  in  Roman  times  for  their  corpulence.  ("/Vit- 
fHuTrnheonx,"  Viig.  G.  ii.l98;  "Mesas  Etruscus,' 
Cttnll.  39.  U.) 

In  ths  higher  departments  of  art,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Etruscans  had  made  great  progress  in  arehi- 
tactare,  aenlptnre,  and  painting.  1.  Of  Etruacau 
ArMltetmre  our  knowledge  is  really  but  veiy 
limited.  The  so-called  Tuscan  order  of  archi- 
tactaie,  as  spplied  to  the  oonatructiai  of  temples 
and  similar  edifices,  is  really  nothing  more  than  a 
modification  o.  the  D(aic,  which  it  leaembles  too 
ckaely  to  have  had  a  separate  and  independent 
origin.  The  principal  diSarence  was  in  the  greater 
width  between  the  cdomna,  which  admitted  only  of 
the  aa«  of  timber  instead  of  stone  fat  the  arohitrave; 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ceQa,  which  occupied 
•oly  tialf  the  length  of  the  interior  area  of  the 
ttmple.    The  geonal  efiaot  was,  according  to  Vi- 
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tmvius,  un&vourable;  the  templet  built  according 
to  the  Tuscan  order  (of  which  there  were  several  at 
Rome,  including  that  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol) 
having  a  low  and  heavy  aspect.  This  must  have 
been  aggravated  by  the  custom,  characteristic  of  the 
Tuscan  architecture,  of  loading  the  outside  of  the 
pediment  witli  statues.  (Vitruv.  iiL  3.  §  6,  iv.  7; 
Plin.  xxzv.  12.  s.  45,  46;  MUUer,  .drci.  d.  Ktmtt. 
§  169.)  The  external  architectural  decorations  of 
some  of  the  Etruscan  sepulchres  (especially  the 
fafades  of  those  hewn  in  the  rock  at  Cattel  iAuo, 
Norchia,  &c.)  present  the  same  close  approximation 
to  the  Hellenic,  and  particnhirly  the  Doric,  style. 
The  existing  monuments  of  Etruscan  architectura 
are  confined  to  works  of  a  more  massive  and  simple 
description,  among  which  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  fragments  of  their  city  walls,  especially  those  of 
Faasulae,  Volaterrae,  Coitona,  and  Bnsellae.  In 
all  these  instances  the  mssonry,  which  is  of  the  most 
massive  character,  is  composed  of  Urge  irregular 
blocks,  not  united  with  cement,  but  rudely  squared, 
and  laid  in  horizontal  courses.  There  is,  however, 
little  doubt  that  the  dififerenoe  of  oonstructiun  be- 
tween these  Etruscan  walls  and  those  of  Latium  and 
the  Central  Apennines  is  not  a  national  charac- 
teristic, but  results  merely  from  the  difference  of 
material — the  walls  of  Coaa  and  Satumia,  which 
are  composed  of  the  hard  limestone  of  the  Apennines, 
being  of  the  same  polygonal  oonstruction  with  thoa* 
of  the  Latin  and  Volscian  cities.  (Specimens  of  both 
styles  of  constroctian  are  figured  by  Micall,  FopoU 
AnticU  /ialiani,  pi.  9—18.) 

Of  their  edificis*  for  the  exhibition  rf  games,  such 
as  theatres  or  amphitheatres,  we  have  no  distinct 
knowledge :  they  oould  hardly  have  been  without 
something  of  the  kind,  as  we  are  toM  that  both  the 
theatrical  exhibitions  of  the  Romans,  and  their  gla- 
diatorial combats,  were  derived  from  the  Etruscans, 
who  moreover  dehgbted  in  hoise-races  and  pugilistic 
contests.  (Liv.i.  3S,vii.  2;  Athen.  iv.  p.  153;  VaL 
Uax.  iL  4.  §  4 ;  Tertall.  de  Sptwt.  5.)  But  the 
theatre  at  Faesolae  (repeatedly  referred  to  by  Mie- 
buhr  as  a  great  Etruscan  work),  and  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Satrium,  to  which  very  exaggerated  im- 
portance has  been  attached  by  some  writers,  are  in 
all  probability  Roman  works  of  comparatively  bta 
date.  The  Etruscans  appear  to  have  paid  especial 
attention  to  the  more  practically  useful  objects  of 
architecture,  such  as  the  laying  out  of  streets  and 
sewers.  Of  their  skill  in  the  latter,  the  Cloaca  Max- 
ima at  Rome — the  construcUon  of  whicli  is  univer- 
sally attributed  to  the  Etruscan  monarebs  of  the 
dty— is  a  striking  example:  the  same  monument 
proves  also  that  they  were  acquainted  at  a  very  early 
period  with  the  true  principle  of  ths  arch,  and  pos- 
sessed great  skill  in  its  practical  applicatkn.  Closely 
connected  with  this  class  of  works  were  those  for  th* 
drainsge  and  outlet  of  stagnant  watera  by  subter> 
ranean  emissaiias  or  tunnels, — an  art  for  which  the 
Etruscans  appear  to  have  been  early  celebrated.  Of 
their  domestic  architecture  we  can  judge  only  from 
some  of  their  sepulcbres,  which  bear  unquestianabla 
evidence  of  being  intended  to  imitate,  as  closely  aa 
possible,  the  abodes  of  the  living.  (Dennis,  Etruria, 
vol.  L  p.  Ixvi.)  But  the  common  tradition  of  the 
Romans  represented  the  Atrium,  the  most  peculiar 
feature  in  ibe  construction  of  a  Roman  house,  as  an 
Etruscan  invention;  and  hence  the  most  ancient  and 
simple  form  of  it  was  called  Tuscanicum.  (Vair. 
Z-L.  V.  33.  §  161 ;  Vitruv.  vi.  3;  Diod.  v.  40.) 

The  sepuldues  of  the  Etruscans  h«ve  attracted 
3k  2 
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M  moeh  attention  i*  to  raqnire  abrief  notica.  Thejr 
pment  manj  rarieties  in  tlwir  construction  and 
decoration,  so  that  none  of  then  stjrlm  can  be  fixed 
npon  aa  pecnfiarly  national  or  characteristic  Tlie^ 
are  sometimes  chambers  hewn  oat  in  a  dilf  or  wall 
of  solid  rock,  occasinnally  with  architectaral  decora- 
tions cnt  in  the  same  {Ccutd  d'Atso,  Bieda,  Nor- 
dua);  more  freqoentlj  withont  such  ornaments,  or 
with  a  mere  door  cat  in  the  rocic:  sometimes  nib- 
terranean  chambers  surmonnted  bj  tnmnli,  either  of 
loose  earth  and  stones,  or  boilt  np  with  masonry 
into  a  more  regular  form  (Tart]aimi,  VoUtenae) ; 
often  mere  chambers  sank  in  the  earth  without  any 
toace  of  such  superstmcture:  again  these  chambers 
are  sometinies  circular,  sonietimM  square;  the  en- 
trances not  nnfreqnently  arched  or  raolted,  while 
the  chamber  itself  is  usually  flat-roofed,  and  often 
has  the  ceiling  adorned  with  beams  and  oofiera,  in 
imitation  of  the  abodes  of  the  living.  The  internal 
walls  of  seme  of  the  tombs  are  sdraned  with  pwnt- 
ings,  and  this  decoration  is  found  bc^  in  those 
hewn  in  the  rock,  and  those  sunk  beneath  the  level 
of  the  soil:  it  is,  howcTer,  pecoUar  to  Sonthem 
Etruria,  and  is  by  no  means  general  even  there. 
In  cue  respect  the  sepulchres  of  Etruria  are  distin- 
gnished  from  those  of  the  Romans,  that  they  are 
always  nbttrramean,  never  mere  structnies  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  containing  the  tomb;  thet« 
are  in  many  instances,  as  already  mentioned, 
iuperttnclvirtM  dS  an  architectural  kind,  but  the 
actual  chamber  in  which  the  dead  bodies  are  de- 
posited is  sunk  beneath  these,  often  at  a  consider- 
able depth  below  the  surface.  The  aocoont  pr«- 
serred  to  us  by  Pliny  (xxxvi.  13.  s.  19)  of  the 
tomb  of  Porsena  is  certainly  exaggerated  and  fabn- 
loos  in  its  details  and  dimensions,  but  had  donbtless 
some  fixmdation  in  truth ;  and  some  analogies  to  it 
have  been  remarked  in  the  existing  remains  of 
seTenil  Etruscan  monuments.  (Dennis,  toL  il.  p. 
889.)  A  labyrinth,  such  as  is  said  to  have  existed 
at  the  base  of  this  tomb,  has  been  also  discovered  in 
the  Poggio  GajtUa,  near  CMtui.     [Cusiiw.] 

S.  Of  Etruscan  Seulpturt,  in  the  stricter  sense  of 
tile  term,  as  confined  to  works  carved  out  of  stone 
or  wood,  we  hear  bat  little  from  ancient  anthors; 
and  the  existing  remains,  though  nnmeroos,  are 
mostly  of  infSerior  interest,  from  the  Ute  period  to 
which  they  belong.  Of  this  class  are  especially  the 
numerous  sarcophagi  and  ams  or  chests  for  ashes 
iband  at  Volterra,  Perugia,  and  Chum,  the  fronts 
of  which  are  adorned  with  reliefs,  generally  repie- 
senting  subjects  from  the  Gredc  mythology  or  poe- 
tical history,  while  on  the  lid  is  a  recumbent  figure 
of  tne  deemsed  personage.  These  urns  are  carved 
in  a  soft  sandstone  or  abtbaster,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  of  indiffereDt  execution,  and  certainly  belong  to 
a  declining  period  of  art,  though  bearing  unques- 
tionable evidence  of  Greek  influence,  both  in  the 
inbjects  cbosen  and  in  the  mode  of  their  treatment 
There  remain,  however,  a  tew  statues  of  figures  in 
a  sitting  pooitian,  fimnd  only  at  CMtui,  which  pre- 
sent a  niBch  more  ardudo  character:  as  well  as 
eertain  eippi  or  tteiae  with  fibres  in  a  very  low, 
almost  flat,  relief,  and  a  strong  rigidity  or  severity 
of  style  resembling  the  Egyptian.  (Dennis,  voL  ii. 
pp.  336 — 338;  Micali,  Pop.  Ant.  TtaL  pi.  54 — 58.) 
But  the  Etruscans  excelled  in  many  other  branches 
of  the  Platlic  Art$,  and  especially  in  all  kinds  of 
works  in  bronze.  Their  skill  in  this  department  is 
celebrated  by  many  ancient  authors,  and  is  attested 
also  by  spedmene  still  extant.    The  "  Toacanica 
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aigna,"  which,  according  to  Pliny  (zzziv.  7.  L IC), 
were  dispersed  not  only  over  til  Italy,  bat  otUr 
parts  of  theworid  also,  were  principally  of  this  nuts- 
rial  :  and  so  nmnerons  were  they,  that  the  dtr  rf 
VoUnii  alone  was  said  to  have  contained  two  thci- 
sand  bronze  statnes,  (/Hi)  They  were  cbsiae- 
terised  by  a  stiff,  archaic  style  of  art,  resembEig 
the  early  Greek  or  what  has  been  called  the  Acgies- 
tan  style,  bat  which  seems  to  have  been  retained  k 
Etniria  for  a  much  greater  length  of  time  thai  ia 
Greece.  Some  of  the  extant  specimens,  hoverer, 
present  more  freedom  of  design  and  great  besntj  tf 
execation.  The  best  examples  of  Etmicanvoib 
of  art  of  this  character  are  the  celebnted  Ske- 
Wolf  in  the  Capitol,  the  Chimaera  in  the  gsUoy  A 
Florence,  the  "  Arringators  "  or  Orator  in  the  sKoe 
coUectiou,  and  a  statue  of  a  boy  in  the  rausetnn  st 
Leydoi.  (AU  these  are  figured  by  liicali,  A»L 
Pop.  llaL  pi.  42 — 44.) 

Innumerable  smaller  figures  in  bronze  have  bev 
found  in  Etruria,  and  evidently  represent  the  "  Tjr- 
riiena  sigilb  "  of  the  Bonans  (Hor.  £p.  iL  2. 181; 
TertulL  ApoL  25):  besides  these,  they  were  psr- 
ticnlarly  celebrated  for  their  bronze  candriatin, 
which  were  eagcriy  songht  after  both  by  Grteks 
and  Bomans  (Atben.  xv.  p.  700),  and  of  vhidi 
many  beautiful  specimens  still  remain ;  as  well  as 
for  a  variety  of  other  ornamental  ntensib  in  Ihs 
same  material  {lb.  i.  p.  28.  b.;  Micali,  A.  jL 
32 — 41.)  Another  branch  of  art  which  appcan  In 
have  been  peculiarly  Etruscan,  was  that  cf  the  o- 
graved  bronze  mirrors  (erroneoosly  termed  PateraeX 
of  which  some  hundreds  have  been  discovered,  snl 
no  doubt  can  exist  of  their  bong  of  native  Etrucan 
manuiactare,  the  inscrif^ons  which  occur  <ai  tbea 
being  uniformly  in  Etmscan  charaeten;  their  stjk 
of  execation,  however,  varies  greatly,  and  is  cfta  of 
a  very  mde  description.  (Geriiard,  Sberdieilt- 
taUtpUgd  do-  Etnuker,  B^lin,  1838.)  Nor  vni* 
they  lea  skilful  workmen  in  other  met^;  thor  em- 
bossed cups  of  gold  were  celebrated  amoog  the 
Greeks,  even  in  dieir  best  days,  and  the  beauty  of 
their  neckbices  and  other  ornamental  goUsmilh'i 
work  is  sufficiently  proved  by  existing  spedment. 

N<A  less  celebrated  were  the  Etruscan  works  in 
earthenware  nr  Terra  Cotta.  These  were  not  ogo- 
fined  to  small  objects,  such  as  vases  or  dooestie 
utensils,  but  included  whole  figures  and  statna, 
many  of  them  of  large  size,  with  which  they  adorned 
the  exterior,  as  well  as  the  interior,  of  their  tanplss- 
Hence  the  custom  wss  introduced  at  Borne,  who* 
even  the  temple  of  Jupter  in  the  Capital  was  in 
eariy  times  surmounted  by  earthenware  statues  <f 
Tuscan  mannfactore.  (Yitnv.  iiL  3.  §5;  Cic;  it 
Die.  i.  10;  Pint.  PopL  13;  PUn.  xxxv.  12.  a  4S.) 
Closely  connected  with  this  branch  of  art  was  the 
Etmscan  pottery,  in  the  mannftctnre  of  which  th^ 
andoubtedly  excelled  ;  but  the  only  deaeri|tfkins  of 
works  of  this  kind  that  can  be  regarded  as  of 
tme  native  origin  are  the  red  ware  of  Auction, 
which  seems  to  have  been  much  naed  in  Rasan 
times,  and  the  black  ware  of  Clusium,  adorned  with 
figures  in  relief,  many  of  them  of  a  grotesque  and 
strongly  oriental  character.  [Cldsiuii.]  The 
painted  eases,  on  the  contrary,  which  have  ha 
found  in  great  nnmbera  at  Clusium,  Tarqninii,  sad 
especially  of  late  years  at  Vuki,  though  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Etri'SCAm  vases,  b«ar  on- 
questionable  evidence  of  Greek  origin.  This  » 
pioved  bj  their  perfect  similarity,  and,  in  many  esses, 
max  identity,  with  similar  worts  fiwnd  in  Caapsnia, 
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the  louUi  of  Italy,  and  Sicily,  aa  well  a<  in  Greece 
itself;  and  by  the  &ct  that  they  miifonnly  represent 
anbjects  taken  from  the  Greek  mythology  or  heroic 
legends,  and  bear,  inscribed  on  them,  Greek  names 
and  words  as  well  as  in  sereral  instances  the  names 
of  Greek  artists :  bat  while  it  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted that  this  branch  of  art  was  a  foreign  import- 
ation, it  is  a  still  a  disputed  question  whether  the 
vases  themselves  were  of  foreign  manofiutnie,  or 
were  made  in  Etroria  by  Greek  artists  settled  there. 
The  latter  opinion  has  been  maintwned  by  Millingen 
and  Gertiard;  the  former  by  MQlIer,  Bnnsen,  Kra- 
mer, and  Thiersch.  (Mailer,  Arch.  d.  Kynit  § 
177,  £11  Sckriftm,  vol.  iL  pp.  692—708  ;  Ger- 
lutrd,  Bapporto  m  Van  VeieaUi,  in  the  Attn.  d. 
Jmt.  Arch.  1831 ;  Bunsen,  in  the  same  Armali,  fbr 
1834;  Millingen,  On  the  late  Duooveriet  *t>  Etru- 
ria,  in  the  TVofw.  of  Roy.  Soc  of  Lit  1830 
and  1834;  Kramer,  tiier  den  Stgl  u.  die  Herkuaft 
der  bemaUten  Griechitchea  Thongefa—en,  Berlin, 
1837;  Thiersch,  iiber  die  HeUenuchen  bemahlten 
Yatm,  1841 ;  Abeken,  Mittei-IteUien,  pp.  289— 
300.) 

8.  Of  the  skill  of  the  Etruscans  in  Paintiag  we 
can  judge  only  from  the  spedmens  remaining  in 
their  sepulchres,  the  walls  of  many  of  which,  espe- 
cially at  Tarqninii,  Caere,  and  CInsitun,  are  decorated 
with  pointings.  These  are  of  very  unequal  merit: 
acme  of  Tety  rude  design,  and  iantastic  in  their  co- 
louring; others  showing  much  mote  progress  in  the 
ait,  though  retaining  a  stiffness  and  formality  of 
eharacter  akin  to  the  style  of  the  earliest  Greek 
works,  the  influence  of  which  is  as  unquestionable 
■agaa  this  as  upon  other  branches  of  Etruscan  art 
liie  custom  of  thus  adorning  the  interior  of  their 
aepnlchrea  appears,  however,  to  have  continued  down 
to  a  hile  period,  and  some  of  the  painted  tombs  fbnnd 
at  Tarqninii  belong,  without  doubt,  to  the  period  of 
the  Boman  dominion.  (Dennis,  vol.  L  pp.  303 — 
306.) 

The  character  of  Etruscan  art  in  general  ia  well 
■mnmed  up  by  K.  0.  MBUer  in  the  remark  that  it 
was  rather  receptive  than  creative,  and  that  it 
always  retained  the  marks  of  a  phint  of  ezotio  growth, 
which,  not  being  indigenous  to  the  soil,  began  to 
Side  and  decline  as  soon  as  the  vivifying  rays  of 
Greek  influence  were  withdrawn  firom  it.  (Httller, 
KL  Seh.  voL  i.  p.  208;  Arch.  d.  Kmtt  §  178.) 

Of  the  proficiency  of  the  Etruscans  in  the  more 
nsefhl  arts  appertaining  to  ordinary  life,  there  can  be 
no  donbt.  They  were  noted  ica  their  skill  in  agri- 
culture; and  not  otdy  knew  how  to  turn  to  the  best 
account  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  but,  by  great 
works  of  drainage,  and  regulating  the  conise  of 
riven,  to  taring  under  profitable  cultivation  tracts 
like  those  at  the  mouths  of  the  Padus  and  the  Amns, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  marshy  and  pesti- 
lentiaL  The  Etruscans  are  also  generally  regarded 
as  the  parents,  or  first  inventors,  of  the  peculiar 
modes  of  limitatian  and  division  of  land  in  use 
among  the  Romans:  an  art  which  was  indeed  closely 
eoonected  with  the  rules  of  the  "  discipima  Etrusca" 
appertaining  to  anguiy.  (Hygin.  de  Limit,  p.  166, 
Fragm.  de  Limit,  p.  350.)  The  inn  mines  of 
Ihra,  as  well  as  the  copper  mines  of  the  interior  of 
Etriria  itself,  were  worked  by  them  fran  a  very 
early  period;  and  their  skill  in  metallurgy  was  ob- 
Tioudy  connected  with  their  pn^oency  in  the  more 
cniamental  arts  of  working  in  bronze,  gold,  &c. 
Anetinm,  especially,  seems  to  have  been  the  seat  of 
aouiderablc  manubetoring  industry,  and,  at  the  time 
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of  the  Second  Punio  War,  was  capable  of  furnishing 
a  vast  quantity  of  aims  and  armour  to  the  fleet  M 
Scipio.  (Liv.  zzviii.  4S.)  The  abundance  of  o^per, 
probably,  also  gave  rise  to  the  pecnliar  system  rf 
coinage  in  use  among  the  Etroscans,  as  well  as  the 
other  nations  of  Central  Italy,  and  which  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  of  native  origin,  being  wholly  op- 
poeed  to  that  in  use  among  the  Greeks.  The 
Etruscan  coinage,  like  the  early  Boman,  vras  exclu- 
sively of  copper,  or  rather  bronze;  and  the  coins 
themselves,  which  were  of  a  large  size,  were  cast  in 
moulds  instead  of  being  struck  with  a  die.  (Mftller, 
Etruther,  vol.  i.  pp.  303 — 308;  Eckhel,  vol.  L  pp. 
85—89.)  This  early  introduction  of  coiiied  money, 
as  well  as  ther  accounts  of  their  naval  power,  suffi- 
ciently proves  that  the  Etruscans  must  Iwve  carried 
on  an  extensive  commerce,  but  we  have  very  little 
account  of  its  detuls.  Their  luxurious  habits  of  UCi 
would  necessarily  conduce  to  the  ssme  result,  and  we 
learn  that  they  maintained  close  relations  (^  amity 
with  the  Sybarites  in  Southern  Italy,  as  well  as  with 
the  Carthaginians.  (Arist.  Pol.  iiL  5;  Athen.  xii. 
p.  519,  b.) 

The  art  of  writing  was  represented  by  the  tra- 
ctions of  the  Etruscans  themselves  as  introduced 
from  Greece,  and  recent  researches  have  led  to  the 
same  result, — that  the  Etruscan  alphabet  was  re- 
ceived by  them  directly  inm  the  Greeks,  and  not, 
as  has  been  contended  by  some  modem  writers,  fnm 
a  common  Oriental  source.  (HUller,  Etr.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  290 — 309;  Hommsen,  TTnt.  ItaL  IHal  pp.  3 — 
7, 40.)  But  the  Etruscans  introduced,  in  the  course 
of  time,  some  changes  in  the  forms  and  values  of  the 
letters;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  retained  dovm 
to  the  latest  period  the  mode  of  writing  from  right 
to  left,  which  had  been  early  abandoned  by  the 
Greeks.  Hence,  even  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  their 
books  were,  as  Lucretins  phrases  it,  read  hacheardt. 
("  Tynhena  reiro  volventem  carmina  fnutra,"  Lncr. 
vi.  381.)  Of  their  literature  we  have  no  remains, 
and  it  may  well  be  donbted  whether  they  ever  had 
anything  worthy  of  the  name.  Besidea  tlieir  ritual 
books  of  various  kinds,  the  "  Libri  Fulgurales"  (al- 
luded to  by  Lucretius  in  the  above  passage),  "  Libri 
Augnrales,"  &c.,  the  only  works  of  which  we  find 
any  mention  are  Histories  or  Annals  (cited  by  Varro 
and  by  the  emperor  Clatidias),  but  which  appear  to 
have  been  compiled  as  late  as  the  second  century 
B.  c.;  and  Tragedies  written  by  <hm  Volnius,  a  na- 
tive Etruscan,  who  seems  to  have  flourished  not  long 
before  the  time  of  Varro,  so  that  his  literaiy  attempts 
were  evidently  not  of  a  truly  national  character. 
(Van.  L.L.  v.  55;  Id.  ap.  Cemeorin.  17.  §  6.) 

The  scientiflc  attainments  of  the  Etruscans  appear 
to  hare  been  almost  confined  to  those  branches  of 
study  directly  connected  with  their  religions  rites 
ard  ceremonies,  such  as  the  observance  of  astrono- 
mical and  inetaDTological  phenomena,  the  calculatior 
of  eclipses,  the  r^ulation  of  the  calendar,  &c  Their 
doctrine  of  Saecnla,  (a  ages  of  varying  length,  waa 
very  peculiar  (Censorin.  17.  §§  5, 6;  Pint  SuS.  7): 
ten  of  these  ages  they  r^arded  as  the  period  allotted 
to  the  duration  of  their  nation;  and  they  even  went 
so  Sur  as  to  assign  a  limit  (like  the  Scandinavians) 
to  the  existence  of  the  world,  and  of  the  gods  them- 
selves. (Varro,  op.  Amob.  iiL  40.)  It  was  front 
the  Etruscans  that  the  Bomans  derived  their  pecn- 
liar mode  of  dividing  the  mouths  by  the  Ides,  Mones, 
4c.  (Mscrob.  Sot  i.  15  ;  Varr.  L.L.  vi.  28.)  Of 
unquestionable  Etruscan  origin  was  also  the  Roman 
system  of  numerals,  which  has  been  transmitted 
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tbroogh  the  Mta  people  down  to  onr  own  times. 
In  the  diriaiaiu  of  their  moaej,  «eif;hte,  and  me»- 
nuee,  u  well  u  in  man;  of  their  other  institutioiit, 
ve  true  a  pndilectioo  fin-  the  daodedmal  tyttem, 
which  waa  adapted  from  them  hj  the  Bomans. 

(For  fuller  infonnatioo  coaoeming  the  arts  and 
•deocee  of  the  Etnucane,  ai  well  as  their  institn- 
tioas,  reii^ons  rites,  &c.,  the  reader  maj  consalt  the 
w«rk  of  C.  0.  MiUler,  Die  Etrutker,  S  toU.  Sra 
Breslas,  18S8;  and  an  excellent  abridgment  bj  the 
■une  anthor  in  the  article  HetrmrieK,  in  Erseh  and 
Omber's  Eneyc'opaetUa,  1830,  repablisfaed  in  H81- 
Ws  Kleme  ScAri/iat,  toI.  L  pp.  1S9— i219;  also 
Micali,  S4oria  degU  AntieU  PopoU  TUticmi,  S  vols. 
Flmnce,  1838;  and  Abeken,  J/Mct/totini,  Sm 
Stnttgait,  1843.  The  extant  moonments  and  ra- 
mains  are  fully  described  by  Dennis,  Citiei  and  Cs- 
meteria  of  Etrmria,  i  toIs.  Sra  Lend.  1848.  II- 
fautratioDs  of  the  works  of  art  will  be  ibnnd  in  the 
plates  to  Micali's  work  abore  cited,  sod  in  his  Mo- 
ummenti  Ituditi,  1844.  A  mora  nnmenias  state  is 
given  in  the  older  work  of  Dempster,  EtmrialUga- 
lii,  3  vols.  foL  1723 — 1767,  and  by  IngUrami,  Mo- 
mmaiii  Etnaeki,  7  toIs.  4ta  I8S1— 1826;  also 
in  the  Mommatti  fnediti  pnblislwd  by  the  Iiutitaio 
di  Corrupondam  Archeologica  at  Bame,  a  work 
of  which  the  text  or  Amali  also  contains  much  ra- 
loabk  infonnatioD  oonoeming  Etruscan  antiquities.) 

VIII.   TOPOORAPHT. 

The  physical  features  of  Etmris  hare  been  already 
described,  and  it  therefore  only  remains  to  notice  the 
towns,  which  may  be  ennmersted  according  to  the 
■atural  divisioDS  of  the  country.  1.  N.  of  the  Anns 
were:  Luvx,  LucA,  Pisae,  Pbtoria,  Farsclab, 
■od  Fvottanu.,  all  considerable  towns,  which  are 
described  in  separate  articles.  Besides  these,  we 
find  in  Ptolemy  (iii.  I.  §  47)  the  names  of  Viraoe- 
Inm,  supposed  to  be  Vemcola  in  the  nj^wr  ralley 
of  the  SetxM),  and  Bondelia,  which  cannot  be  iden- 
tified: hot  he  places  in  this  part  of  Etmria  also  a 
colony  of  the  name  of  Lucus  Ferobiais,  which 
cannot  therefore  be  the  same  place  with  the  one 
mentioned  by  Pliny  and  other  writers  in  SoDtfaetn 
Etmris:  but  it  is  very  donbtfiil  whether  this  is  not 
a  mere  emr  on  the  part  of  Ptolemy.  [Fkrohiab 
Li'ccs.]  2.  Between  the  Amns  and  the  Umbn 
were;  Skha,  Volatbsrar,  Popui/>siuic,  and 
BtisKLLAB,  together  with  several  smaller  places  or 
ports  im  the  coast,  which  miLst  have  been  dependen- 
cies of  the  inland  cities :  vii.  Portns  Pisiinns,  Portos 
UercttUs  Labronis  or  Libnmi,  Vada  Volaterrans, 
Portus  Faleria,  and  Portus  Trajamis.  3.  In  the 
Talley  of  the  Clanis,  or  between  that  river  and  the 
Tiber,  were  the  four  powerful  cities  of  AitiUETniK, 
CoRTosA,  Clusium,  and  Pebusia.  4.  8.  of  the 
Umbro  and  proceeding  from  that  river  to  the  Tiber 
were  the  important  cities  of  VoLSiim,  Vktulokia, 
Co8A,  Vvici,  TABQunin,  Oaerb,  Vnt,  and  Fa- 
LERii.  But  besides  these  there  were  in  this  part 
of  Etraria  a  number  of  other  towns,  some  of  them 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  just  mentioned,  others 
known  to  ns  ftom  the  occurrence  of  their  names  in 
the  early  ware  of  the  Bomans  with  the  Etruscans, 
ethers  again  whose  names  are  found  only  in  Pliny 
or  Ptolemy,  but  Which  an  prored  by  «Ti«t.itig 
remains  to  have  been  places  of  consideration,  and 
ancient  Etruscan  sites.  Of  these  the  fbllowmg  must 
be  mentioned.  Between  the  Umbro  and  the  Marta 
were  Satcbkia,  Suaka,  Statobia,  StTOERTVM, 
and  TvsOA^iiA.     Eha,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy 
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(iii.  I.  §  4»),  is  placed  by  him  within  the  am 
Units:  md  the  Verentom  orVesentom  of  Pfiiir(E 
S.  s.  8)  may  probably  be  placed  near  the  Lab  •/ 
Bobma.  Further  t»  the  S.  wereFKRB3mni,BLCU, 
SoTKiim,  MsTBTC,  FoRdM  CAasH,  FoncK  Cio- 
on,  Sabatb,  and  Capeba:  and  in  the  nUeyrf  tke 
Tiber,  N.  of  Falerii,  wen  FKacEMBiVM,  Hosn, 
PouMAsnux,  and  Hesbaiiitm.  Alag  tbe  ost 
(proceeding  fnm  the  mouth  of  the  UmbD  to  tbit  if 
the  Tiber)  were  the  Portus  Tel.axobis,  PokitI 
HEBCi;usorOaBanus,GRAViscAB,CEBTviicELUi, 
OAsntmc  NoruK,  Ptboi,  AiAim,  Fbegdu, 
and  ths  Portos  Aiiomn  at  tin  msuih  of  tk 
Tiber.  This  southern  portion  of  Etmris  cootiiMd 
also  numsroos  WAtering-pUces,  which  were  freqtmled 
in  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion,  and  praUblT  ^ 
an  earlier  period  also,  on  accoont  cf  their  sniinl 
waten :  among  tiiese  may  be  meotioDed  the  Aqcu 
Apolubabbs,  Aqvax  Pasberb,  and  Ai)Cai 
Tauri,  at  which  last  a  ecosiderable  town  bad  grgn 
ap,  so  that  the  "  Aqnmses  Tanrim"  an  aamenled 
by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  8)  among  the  mnoidpal  comgn- 
nities  of  Etmria.  The  Aquae  Caeratanae  also  hail 
given  rise  to  a  town,  which  in  Strabo's  time  sis 
better  peopled  than  the  andent  dty  of  Caere  (SUibi 
V.  p.  220),  of  whidi  it  nevertheless  eontiinal  • 
dependency,  as  did  ths  Aquae  Populoniae  and  Aqme 
Volateiranae  of  the  respective  dties  from  vkicii 
they  derived  their  name.  Martial  alludes  (ri.  4i) 
to  the  abundance  and  Dashionable  repute  of  then 
Etmscan  watering-places  ia  his  time.  Tira  ikImi 
sites  which  must  be  placed  also  in  this  put  d 
Etmria  wen  theFABUK  Voi.TDMBAE,ths  tuetisg- 
place  of  the  federal  assemblies  of  the  EtrttHans;iai 
the  LuciTS  Fbbobias,  which  seems  to  have  bees 
sitnated  near  the  foot  of  Sonets. 

In  the  above  enumeration  cf  Etnsean  femrn,  the 
mere  stations  or  obscnre  vilh^^  on  the  high  nftis, 
known  only  from  the  Itineraries,  have  been  omitted. 
Their  names  will  be  found  in  the  articles  of  tie 
Viae  on  whidi  thoy  were  situated.  Of  these,  thee 
were  three  great  high  roads  proceeding  6an  Bm 
and  traversing  Etmria  almost  in  its  whole  exunt 
I.  The  Via  Aubeua,  which  led  fhim  Boine  to  Ai- 
aiom,  and  from  thence  followed  the  line  of  the  ms- 
ooast  as  ekisely  as  passible  all  the  way  to  Pisae.  ai 
(nm  thence  to  Luna,  where  it  was  jofaied  by  the  Vis 
Clodia.  2.  The  Via  Cassia  led  from  Borne  thnagk 
the  heart  of  Btmiia  by  Sutrium,  Vnlsinii,  and  CIs- 
sium  to  Amtinm,  from  whence  it  was  cootissed 
across  the  moimtains  to  Boniaia  (Cic.  PHI  xiL9; 
Liv.  zzxix.  2),  while  anoth«  branch  kd  baa  Ar- 
retinm  to  Florentia,  and  thence  by  Pistoiia  to  Libs. 
This  hist  line  is  called  in  the  Itinerary  of  AatoaiBai 
die  Via  Clodia,  and  that  name,  thoDgfa  not  bkb- 
tioned  by  Cicero,  seems  to  han  in  tet  tisw  be- 
come the  prevalent  one  (Orell.  Itucr.  3143)  S. 
The  Via  Clodia,  property  to  called,  was  interme- 
diate between  the  other  two  ;  and  led  by  Bkra, 
Tnscania,  Sattunia,  Bosellae,  and  Sena,  to  Fbnotie, 
where  it  joined  the  preceding  nute.  Then  is,  bss- 
ever,  some  confiision  between  the  tww,  whit*  ■ 
discussed  under  the  articles  Via  Cassia  ssd  Vu 
Cix)dia.  Betides  these,  the  first  part  of  theVM 
Flaminia,  from  the  Mnlvian  bridge  till  it  naa^ 
the  Tiber  near  Ocricnlum,  Uy  through  Etnuis;  aa 
well  as  the  Via  Amerina,  which  branched  off  fi« 
the  Cassia  at  Baccanae,  and  led  throng  Mepe  sod 
Falerii  to  Ameria.    [Aserla.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

ETYMANDBUS  ('EiVuVw). »  n™'  '"^^ 
giansiusaally  writteoErTmandnu.  [Eetiuxobci.] 
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EUASPtA  fCwunrAo,  Aniaa,  Anab.  ir.  34),  a 
tWor  in  BactriaiuL  Alexander  marched  to  its  buika, 
and  protwblj  croeaed  it,  though  this  fact  is  not  men- 
tioned. It  is  most  likely  the  Khtmar  at  Kdma  river, 
and  in  >ii«  little  more  than  a  mountain  torrent.  The 
livers  in  this  part  of  the  0000117  have  been  variously 
identified  by  diSerent  scholan.  Lassen  thinks  it  the 
same  as  the  Choaspee,  the  name  being  half  Greek, 
half  Sanscrit,  Enaspes,  that  is,  Su-atpa ;  Keicbard 
takes  it  to  be  the  Alisiuma,  a  tributary  of  the  Kdbul 
river;  Bitter  (fnUwub,  v»l.  iii.  p.  431)  and  Tbirl- 
wall  (HiiL  of  Gretoe,  voL  vii.  p.  6)  consider  it  the 
■ame  as  the  Coas  or  Choes.  The  character  of  the 
ooontiy,  and  of  the  tribes  with  whom  Alexander 
came  in  contact  in  this  part  of  his  march,  inclines  us 
to  think  the  ojdnion  of  Wilson  (^Ariema,  p.  188), 
that  it  is  represented  by  the  Khtmar,  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  best.  (See  also  Elphinstone,  Kdbul,  p. 
328;Conrt./.i4«.&)c.£eii9.,  April,  1839.)    [V.] 

EUBOEA  (EMow :  Etk.  EMouit,  EMaf  Ji,  fern. 
Eieotr  t  ASj.  EWobiii,  £ub<ncas,  Euboens :  'Egripo 
at  Ntgrnponf),  the  largest  island  in  the  Aegaean 
lea,  lying  along  the  coasts  of  Attica,  Boeotia,  Locris, 
and  the  southern  part  of  Thessaly,  from  which  coun  ■ 
triee  it  is  separated  by  the  Euboean  sea,  called  the 
Enripos  in  its  narrowest  part.  It  is  a  long  and 
Harrow  island.  According  to  Stnbo,  its  length  from 
K.  to  S.,  from  the  promontory  Cenaeum  to  the  pro- 
moototy  Genestus,  is  about  ISOO  stadia,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  150  stadia.  (Strab.  z.  p.  444.) 
Pliny  describes  St  as  ISO  miles  in  length,  and  365 
Buks  in  eircnit;  as  in  one  place  more  than  40  miles 
in  breadth,  and  nowhere  less  than  two.  (Plin.  iv. 
IS.  8.  81.)  But  these  measurements  are  far  from 
aecnrate.  The  real  length  of  the  island  from  N.  to 
S.  is  about  90  miles ;  its  extreme  breadth  is  SO  miles, 
knt  in  one  part  it  is  not  more  than  4  miles  across. 

TbroDghout  the  whole  length  of  Enboea  there 
mna  a  range  of  mountains,  forming  as  it  were  the 
back-bone  of  the  island,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
•  oontinnanoe  of  the  range  of  Ossa  and  Pelion,  and 
of  that  of  Othrys.  In  several  ports  of  the  island 
these  monntains  rise  to  a  great  height.  ML  Delphi, 
an  the  eastern  coast,  is  7266  feet  above  the  sea. 
These  monntains  consist  of  grey  Smestone,  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  clay-slate. 

The  interior  of  Euboea  has  never  been  tho- 
roughly explored  by  any  modem  traveller;  and  the 
best  description  of  its  physical  features  is  given  in 
the  "  Penny  Cyclopaedia "  by  a  writer  well  ao- 
qoainted  with  tiie  island,  to  whose  account  we  are 
ohiefly  indebted  fior  the  following  remarks.  The 
aorthem  end  of  the  ishmd,  facing  the  coast  of  Thes- 
saly and  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  is  of  considerable  width. 
Its  north-western  extremity  is  a  small  peninsnla, 
torminating  ia  the  promontory  Cscaedm  (K^ 
Muor:  Lttkadhd),  and  containing  a  mountain  called 
IMkUlut,  which  rises  te  the  height  of  2887  feet 
above  the  sea.  Immediately  south  of  the  isthmus, 
whicb  connects  this  peninenla  with  the  mass  of  the 
island,  is  Moont  Telethkids  (Te^^ffpm,  Stnb.  x. 
p.  445),  3100  feet  high,  on  the  west  coast  opposite 
Loeris:  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain  upon  the  coast 
are  some  warm  springs,  called  Therms,  which  were 
ealebtated  in  antiqnity.  [Abdkpbub.]  From  Tele- 
tfarim  the  mountains  spread  out  across  the  island  to 
the  eastern  coast,  and  contain  several  elevatioos 
above  2000  feet  in  height  Along  the  foot  of  these 
mountains,  opposite  Theesaly,  is  the  fertile  plain  of 
Histiaea.  Upon  this  northern  coast  was  the  pn>- 
BMDtory  Artmisinm,  off  which  the  Oreeks  gained 
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their  celebrated  naval  victory  over  the  Feidaaa,  k.  c 
480.  [Aktemisiux.]  South  of  Telethrins  theta 
is  high  land  along  the  western  coast  as  fiu-  as  C, 
Politikd  t  and  one  of  the  monntains  between  these 
limits,  called  Ktmdili,  a  4200  feet  high.  South  of 
C.  PolitHcd,  and  extending  sonth  of  Chalds,  is  a 
fertile  and  extensive  plain,  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north-east  by  the  high  mountains  which  extend  to 
the  eastern  coast;  this  plain,  which  is  the  largest  in 
the  island,  was  called  Lxi^ktuh  in  antiquity,  and 
was  divided  between  the  rival  cities  of  Cbalcis  and 
Eretria.  The  centre  of  the  mountain  mass,  which 
bounds  this  plain,  is  Odpki,  already  meotiaoed:  it 
was  called  in  ancient  times  Dikphts  or  DtBPHC 
(Ajfx^i,  Steph.  B.  I. ».;  Mp^,  Eurip.  Htre.  /W. 
185).  Sonth  of  Chalcis  there  is  for  some  distance 
a  track  of  low  land  along  the  western  coast,  backed 
however  by  lofty  mountains.  Sonth  of  Eretria  is 
the  plain  of  A  Siiri,  after  which  there  appear  to  be 
no  longer  plains  of  any  size.  The  whole  of  the  south- 
em  end  of  the  island  is  filled  by  a  mass  of  mouo- 
tams,  presenting  a  dangerous  coast  to  mariners:  the 
highest  elevation  tf  these  mountains,  called  OcBB 
COct)  in  antiqnity,  now  Mt.  EUtu,  is  4748  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Ocbe  are  the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  temple,  of  which 
a  description  and  drawings  are  given  by  Mr.  Hawkins 
in  Walpole's  Traeelt  (p.  288,  seq.).  The  south- 
eastem  extremity  of  the  island  was  called  Capha- 
KBOS  or  Caphbkeds  (Ku^ptvs'),  now  Kavo  Doro 
at  Xyhfago :  the  sonth-westem  eztremify  was 
named  Gbkaestds  (Ttpcuirrds'),  now  lHandtli.  The 
dangerous  part  of  the  coast,  called  the  Coela  or 
"  Hollow,"  appears  to  have  been  a  little  noth  of  the 
promontoiy  Geraestos.     [Coela.] 

The  eastem  side  of  Enboea  is  much  more  rocky 
than  the  weetem  coast.  On  the  eastem  side  the 
rocks  rise  almost  pecipitously  from  the  water,  and 
are  rarely  intermpted  by  any  level  spot,  except 
towards  the  northern  end.  "  Fragments  of  wreck 
an  found  at  the  height  of  80  feet  perpendicular, 
washed  up  by  the  heavy  sea  which  a  noith.«ist 
wind  throws  into  this  bay.  These  winds,  which 
always  blow  very  strong,  are  called  by  the  Greeks 
'  meltem,'  probably  a  corruption  of  '  mal  tiempo.' 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Dardanelles  current,  pre- 
serving the  course  communicated  to  it  by  the  di- 
rection of  that  stiait,  sets  strong  to  the  sonth-weat 
into  this  bay  (between  the  promontories  Caphareoa 
and  Chenonesus),  and  rendera  it  a  most  dangerona 
coast:  no  vessel  once  unbayed  here  can  escape  de- 
struction. The  current  being  deflected  to  the  sonth- 
vrard,  sweeps  round  C.  Doro  (Caphareos),  iVequently 
at  Uie  rate  of  three  miles  an  honr.  Pott  Petriei  is 
the  (Hily  refnge  which  this  coast  offas,  and  so  Httla 
has  hitherto  been  known  of  this  shore  that  even  this 
shelter  has  only  recently  been  discovered.  Along 
the  whole  extent  of  this  coast,  which  is  upwards  rf 
100  miles,  there  are  mly  five  or  six  villages  near  tfa« 
shore." 

It  was  believed  by  the  ancient  writere  that  Euboea 
was  originally  connected  with  the  opposite  coast  of 
Greece,  and  vras  separated  irom  the  latter  by  an 
earthquake.  (Plin.  ir.  12.  s.  21 ;  comp.  Strab.  i.  p. 
58,  X.  p.  447.)  The  channel  between  the  northern 
end  of  Enboea  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Theesaly, 
now  called  Trikeri  from  the  Theesalian  town  of  this 
name,  ia  an  average  width  of  about  4  miles,  though 
in  one  part  it  contracts  to  not  quite  1)  mile.  Upon 
rounding  the  promontoiy  Cenaeum,  off  which  lie  the 
atuaU  r^y  iskods  called  Lichades,  and  toraing  to 
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the  tonthward,  ii  Um  bay  of  Talanda,  M  oOled 
tnm  the  Boeotian  town  of  thia  name.  "  A  remark- 
able feature  in  this  part  of  the  channel  is  the  amaiing 
depth  of  wst«r  under  Ht.  Telrthrins,  where,  for 
about  13  or  15  miles,  there  ia  do  bottom  with  220 
&tboins  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore;  bat  from 
ttiis  point  the  water  shoals  gradnallj  towards  Egripo 
(Chalcib).  Towards  the  north-west  eitremitj  of 
tliis  sliore  there  is  a  very  safe  and  ezceUrnt  harbour, 
now  called  Port  GkiaUra  (fonnerl7  Port  Kalos)." 
At  Cbalcis  the  Euboean  sea  cootracta  into  a  narrow 
channel,  called  the  Euripos,  oaij  40  jards  across. 
An  account  of  this  channel,  and  of  the  extraordinarjr 
tides  which  here  preTsil,  is  giren  elsewhere.  [CtUL- 
cis.]  South  of  the  Euripos  are  sereial  islands 
aloni;  tlieEuboean  shore,  which  afford  good  anchonge. 
Of  thcM  the  most  important  are  GUuconoesns,  Aa- 
giliae,  and  tlie  islands  Petaliae.  (Plin.  ir.  12.  a.  21 ; 
fitrab.  X.  p.  444.) 

Euboea  is  deficient  in  water.  There  is  not  a 
stream  in  the  whole  island  into  which  the  smallest 
boat  can  enter.  Those  streams  of  which  the  namee 
are  mentioned,  are:  —  Cau-as  (KoAAdt,  Stnib.  z. 
p.  44.5),  on  the  north  coast,  fiowin);  into  the  sea  near 
Oreus;  — Cekkcs  (Ki)f>n(«)  and  Neleui  (Ni)A<uf), 
of  uncertain  position,  of  which  it  is  reoorded  that  the 
aheep  drinidii);  th«  water  of  the  Cereus  became 
white,  while  those  drinluog  the  water  of  the  Neleus 
became  bUik  (Slrab  x.  p.  449;  Plin.  xzxi.  9.  s. 
2 ;  Antif;.  Carjiit.  HiiL  Mirat.  84); — LELASTUa, 
flawing  through  the  pUn  of  this  name  (Plin.  It.  12. 
a.  21); — and  BvooRCa  (BovBwpDt,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  a. 
2S).  6awing  into  the  sea  on  the  east  coaat  hj  C»- 
riutbtu. 

In  the  plains  of  Euboea  a  considerable  qnantitj 
of  com  was  grown  in  antiquitj;  and  there  is  excel- 
lent pasture  fur  sheep  in  the  summer,  on  the  sk^ies 
of  the  mountains.  These  mountain- lands  appear  in 
ancient  times  to  have  belonged  to  the  state,  and  wer* 
kt  out  fur  pasture  to  such  proprietors  as  had  the 
means  of  supporting  thtiir  flocks  during  the  winter. 
Tbe  mountains  are  said  to  contain  copper  and  iron, 
and  the  marble  quarries  of  CarTstns  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island  were  among  tbe  most  celebrated 
in  Greece.  At  the  present  da;  a  light  red  wine  is 
made  from  the  Tines  grown  in  the  northern  pbins  of 
the  inbnd ;  while  the  phuns  towards  the  south  are 
generuU;  cultivated  with  com  and  olives. 

Eubuea,  like  man;  of  the  other  Grecian  isbindj, 
is  said  to  have  borne  other  names  in  the  most  ancient 
times.  Thus,  it  was  called  Macris,  tnm  its  great 
length  in  comparison  with  its  breadth.  (Strab.  x.  p. 
444.)  It  was  also  named  Hellopia,  properlj  a  dis- 
trict near  Uistiaca  in  the  northern  part  <£  the  island, 
from  Uellops,  tJie  son  of  Ion;  —  Oche,  from  the 
D'liuiitaiii  of  this  name  in  the  south  of  the  island ;  — 
and  Abantis,  from  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
tl.e  island.  (Strab.  JLe.;  Plin.  iv.  13.  s.21.)  It  is 
observed  bj  Strabo  that  Homer  (/<.  il  536)  calls 
the  inhabitants  of  tlie  Uland  Atuuites,  though  he 
gives  to  the  isUnd  itself  tbe  name  of  Euboea.  Hesiod 
related  that  the  name  of  Abantis  was  changed  into 
Eubuea  from  the  row  lo,  who  was  even  said  to  have 
given  birth  to  Epaphus  in  the  island.  (Hcs.<ip.Siepi. 
B.  a.  V.  'ASarris;  Strab  L  c.)  It  would  be  idle  to 
inquire  into  the  origin  uf  thei«  Abantes.  According 
to  Aristotle,  thej  were  Thracians  who  passed  over  to 
Euboea  fixim  tlie  Thracian  town  of  Abas  ;  while 
others,  in  accordance  with  the  common  practi<!e,  de- 
rived their  name  £ram  an  epon^ons  hero.  (Strab. 
L  r.)  The  southern  part  of  the  island  was  inhabited 
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hj  Diyorpea,  who  are  ezpceasl;  said  to  hsn  finadtd 
St^ra  aod  Caiystus  (Herod.  viiL  46 ;  Tbnc.  vH.  57); 
but  in  the  historical  period  the  Abantea  had  di^f- 
peared  from  Euboea.  Herodotus  rdates  that  the 
Abantes  assisted  in  oolooising  the  louie  dtiea  sf 
Asia  Minor.    (Herod.  L  146.) 

In  the  historical  times  most  of  the  dties  ef 
Euboea  were  inhabited  by  Iwiic  Greeks;  and  the 
Athenians  are  said  to  have  taken  tbe  chief  part 
in  their  colonisation.  Euboea  was  divided  betweta 
six  or  seven  independent  dtiea,  of  which  Chaioi 
and  Ebitkia,  on  the  western  coaat  in  the  cesa* 
of  the  island,  were  the  most  important.  In  the 
northern  end  of  the  islaiid  were  situated  Hbtiaea, 
afterwards  called  Oreus,  on  the  coaat  oppoiie 
Tbessaljr;  DioK,  Aboefscs,  Athkxak  Ihlsss, 
Obobiab,  and  Axqa  s,  on  the  West  coast  <^>pasite 
Locris;  and  CEKnrrHCS,  on  the  east  coast.  Ln  the 
southern  end  of  the  island  were  Orarus,  Sttra,  and 
Carystcjs.  There  were  also  a  fisw  smaller  places 
dependent  upon  these  cities,  of  which  a  list  ia  givta 
under  the  names  of  the  cities  to  which  the;  respeo- 
tiveljr  belonged.  All  the  above-mentioiied  citiea 
occur  in  tbe  Iliad,  with  the  exception  of  Athcaa* 
Diades.  Scjrhz  mentions  mly  four  dtHs — Caiystii; 
Eretria,  Chalds,  and  Hestiaea. 

As  Euboea  never  formed  one  political  state,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  a  general  history  of  the  wbok 
island  without  repeating  what  is  mentioned  mider 
each  dty.  It  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  men- 
tion here  a  few  leading  fiicts,  referring  for  the 
details  of  the  history  to  other  articles.  At  a  vet; 
early  period  Chalcia  and  Eretria  were  two  of  the 
most  important  dties  in  Greece.  They  ppit^trd 
an  extensive  commerce,  and  founded  colooies  npoa 
the  coasts  of  Uacedonia,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  and  in  the 
islands  of  the  Aegaean.  They  oontinoed  in  a 
flonrisliing  condition  down  to  tbe  expulsion  of  tlw 
Peisistratidae  from  Athens,  when  the  Chalcidiaiis 
jdned  tbe  Boeotians  in  making  war  upon  the  Athe- 
nians. But  for  this  they  paid  dearly;  iiar  the 
Athenians  crossed  over  to  Euboea,  defeated  the 
Chalcidians,  and  divided  their  Unds  among  4000 
Athenian  colonists,  B.  c.  506.  [Chalcis.]  Eretria 
was  destroyed  by  the  Persiana  in  b.  c.  490,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  aid  which  the  Eretiiana  had  rendered 
to  the  Iffluans,  in  their  revolt  from  Persia  two  years 
previously:  and  although  the  dty  waa  subseqtumly 
rebuilt  near  iti  farmer  site,  it  never  lecoreied  its 
former  power.  [Eretria.]  After  tbe  Persian 
wars  the  whole  of  Euboea  became  subject  to  the 
Athenians,  who  regarded  it  as  the  most  valoabk  of 
all  their  foreign  possessions.  It  supplied  them  witk 
a  considerable  qnantity  of  com,  «ith  limber  and 
fire-wood,  and  with  pastnre  for  their  honea  and 
flocks.  In  B.  a  445  the  whole  island  revolted  fitm 
Athens,  but  it  waa  speedily  reconquered  by  Pericles, 
In  B.CL  411,  shortly  after  the  Athenian  misfbrtnw* 
in  Sidly,  Euboea  again  revolted  finm  Athens,  and 
its  dties  continued  for  a  time  independent.  Bat 
when  Athens  recovered  its  maritime  aupcemacy, 
the  influence  of  the  Athenians  again  became  pre- 
dominant in  Euboea,  in  spite  d  the  Thebaa^  wha 
attempted  to  bring  it  under  their  sway.  The 
Athenians  however  wen  no  longer  able  to  excicisa 
the  same  sovereignty  over  thf  Euboean  dtiea,  tm 
they  had  done  during  the  flourishing  poiod  of  tbdr 
empire;  and  aooordingly  they  did  not  interfere  ta 
put  down  the  tyrants  who  had  established  them- 
selves in  most  of  the  dties  shortly  before  the  time 
of  Philip  of  Hacedon.    Thb  monareb  availed  him- 
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aetf  of  the  orertons  of  Callias,  tLe  tyimt  of  Cbakia, 
to  establish  faU  influence  in  the  island;  which  vir- 
tnallf  became  subject  to  him  after  the  battle  of 
Cbaeroneia.  From  this  time  Eaboea  formed  a  ]>srt 
of  the  Macedonian  dominions,  till  the  Bomans 
wrested  it  from  Philip  V.,  and  restored  to  its  cities 
their  independence,  B.C.  194.  (Liv,  zxxiv.  51.) 
The  Enboean  cities  remained  faithfhl  to  the  Roman 
alliance  during  the  war  with  the  Aetolians  (Lir. 
zzxv.  37.  39),  but  Chalcis  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Antiochas  when  be  crossed  over  into  Greece  (Lir. 
xzzT.  50,  51).  Under  the  Romans,  Euboea  was 
included  in  the  province  of  Achaia. 

In  the  middle  ages  Eaboea  was  called  JCgripo, 
m  oormption  of  Euripos,  the  name  of  the  town  bnilt 
upon  the  mins  of-  Chalds.  The  Venetians,  who 
<Atained  possession  of  the  island  upon  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Bjzantine  emjnre  by  the  Latms, 
cafled  it  Negropont,  probably  a  corruption  of 
Egr^po,  and  ponte,  a  bridge.  The  island  now  forms 
part  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Greece.  (Comp. 
Fiedler,  Reitt  durck  GrKckenlaad,  ToL  L  p.  420, 
seq. ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  252,  seq. ; 
Pflngk,  Jierum  Evbokarum  Spec.,  Gedani,  1829.) 
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com  or  BDBOBA. 

EUBUMATES.    [Lioubia.] 

EUCA'RPIA  (EvVofnifa:  £th.  EiKopweis,  Eu- 
carpenos),  a  town  in  Phiygia,  not  far  from  the 
aoorcas  of  the  Maeander,  on  the  road  from  Dorj- 
henm  to  Apameia  Cibotus ;  it  was  situated  in  a  very 
fertile  district,  to  which  it  is  sud  to  have  been  in- 
debted for  its  name.  The  vin^Aspecially  grew  there 
Tory  luxuriously.  (Steph.  B.  t.  v. ;  Strab.  xii.  p. 
576.)  Under  the  Roman  dominion  Eucarpia  be- 
Iimged  to  the  «>m>e»<iM  of  Synnada,  to  the  south- 
west of  which  city  it  was  situated.  (Plln.  t.  29 ; 
comp.  PtoL  T.  2.  §  24 ;  Hierocl.  p.  666 ;  Geogr.  Bar.) 
Both  Amndell  {Ducov,  »  At,  Mm.  L  p.  136)  and 
Kiepert  place  Eucarpia  at  no  great  distance  from 
Segidar,  but  its  exact  site  is  unknown,      [L.  S.] 


OOCf  or  XUCABFIA. 

EUCBATIDIA  (Ehtparitta,  Strab.  xi.  p.  516; 
FtoL  Ti.  II.  §  8;  Steph.  B.  t.  r.),  a  town  in  Bac- 
tiiana,  named  after  the  king  Eucratidea.  It  has  not 
been  found  possible  to  identify  it  with  any  modem 
•ite.  [v.] 

EUDEIELUS.     [AsPLBDOS.] 

EUDIERU,  a  castle  in  Theeealy,  on  the  south- 
cm  side  of  Ht.  Olympus,  deicribed  by  Livy  as  dis- 
tant 15  miles  from  the  Roman  camp  between  Aiorus 
■nd  DoUche,  in  the  direction  of  Ascaris  and  Lapa- 
thm.     It  is  identified  by  Leake  with  Koi^tpoli. 


(Lir.  xlir.  3;  Leake,  Nortlum  Grteee,  vol.  iii  pp. 
351,417,418.) 

EUDIPHUS  (E6Si0of),  a  town  of  Cappadoda,  in 
what  is  called  the  Pontus  Polemoniacus  (niirrai 
TU>\»IUHiu)x6t,  Ptol.  T.  6.  §  10;  Gtogc.  Rav.,  where 
it  is  called  BveUpit.)  [L.  S.] 

EUDCKCIA  (EiiSoKla),  the  name  of  fenr  different 
towns  in  Asia  Minor  mentioned  in  the  ^neoiieiniu 
of  Hierocles :  one  situated  in  Phrygia  Pacatiana ; 
the  second  in  Pamphylia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Termessus ;  the  tnird  in  Lycia ;  and  the  fourth  in 
Cappadocia.  The  last  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Anatolian  Thema,  but  was  incorporated  with  Cap- 
padocia by  Leo  VI.  (Constant.  Porph.  de  Admin, 
Imp.  50.)  [L.  S.] 

EUDOSES,  a  people  of  Germany,  mentioned  only 
by  Tacitus  (Genu.  40),  were  one  (^  the  tribes  of  the 
Saevi,  and  probably  dwelt  in  Mecilenburg. 

EUDOXIOPOLIS    [SKLruBRiA.] 

EUESPE'RIDAE.     [HkspkbidaeJ. 

EUGA'NEI,  a  people  of  Morthem  Italy,  who  play 
but  an  animportant  part  in  histoncal  times,  bnt  appeal 
at  an  earlier  period  to  have  been  more  powerful  and 
widely  spread.  Livy  expressly  tells  us  (i.  1)  that 
they  occupied  the  whole  tract  from  the  Alps  to  the 
head  d(  the  Adriatic,  from  which  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Veneti.  And  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
this  statement  that  Pliny  describes  Verona  as  inha- 
bited partly  by  Rhaetoans,  partly  by  Eugoneans,  and 
that  Cato  enumerated  34  towns  belonging  to  them. 
(Plin.  uL  19.  8.  23,  20.  a.  24.)  They  appear  to 
haTe  been  driven  by  the  Veneti  into  the  valleys  of  the 
Alps  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  chun,  when  they 
continued  to  subsist  in  the  time  of  Pliny  as  a  separata 
people,  and  had  received  the  Latin  fnnchise.  But 
they  must  also  have  occupied  the  detached  group  of 
volcanic  hills  between  Patavium  and  Verona,  which  an 
still  known  as  the  Enganean  Hills  (^CoUi  Eugaaei), 
a  name  evidently  transmitted  by  uninterrupted  tm- 
dition,  though  not  found  in  any  ancient  geographer 

Lucan  indeed  speaks  of  the  "Euganens  ooUia,* 
which  he  associates  with  the  baths  of  Apcaius,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  "  Enganei  laens  "  of  Martial 
refer  to  the  same  waters.  (Lncan,  vii.  192 ;  Mar- 
tial, iv.  25.  4.)  The  latter  author  in  another 
passage  gives  the  name  of  Enganean  to  the  town  of 
Ateste  at  the  foot  of  the  same  hills,  and  Sidonius 
ApoUinaris  applies  the  epithet  of"  Euganeae  chartae" 
to  the  writings  of  Livy.  (Id.  x.  93;  Sidon.  Apoll. 
Paneg.  Anthaa.  1S9.)  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the 
tradition  of  their  having  previously  occupied  these 
npoBB  survived  long  after  their  expulsion  by  the 
Veneti.  According  to  Cato,  the  mountain  tribes  of 
the  Triompilini  and  Camuni,  considerably  fiirther 
west  (in  tin  Vai  Camomca  and  Vol  Trompia)  were 
also  of  Enganean  race  (ap.  Plin.  iil  20.  a.  24). 

We  have  no  indication  of  the  national  affinities  of 
the  Enganeans.  Anduit  writers  appear  to  have 
regarded  them  as  a  distinct  race  fitim  the  Veneti 
and  from  the  Rhaetians,  as  well  u  from  the  Gauls 
who  subsequently  invaded  this  part  of  Italy;  but 
from  what  stock  they  proceeded  we  tiave  no  account 
at  all.  The  notion  of  their  Greek  descent  (Plin.  L  o.) 
was  evidently  a  mere  etymological  fancy,  based  upon 
the  supposed  derivation  of  their  name  liam  iuyeyiis, 
"  the  well-bom." 

The  chief  tribe  of  the  Euganei  was  called,  according 
to  Pliny,  Stoeni  or  Stoni,  a  name  which  is  also  found 
in  Strabo  among  the  minor  Alpine  tribes  (St^iw, 
Strab.  iv.  p.  204),  but  we  have  no  clue  to  theit 
position.  [K.  H.  B.] 
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KUUV'MtlVH,  a  town  in  Tbcntly  bid  wMt*  bj 
Philip,  is  roppMcd  hj  Leake  to  have  bent  litaatfd 
ttpon  ■  conipicnoiu  iMdlated  height  on  the  left  bank 
M  tht  Enipeoi,  on  the  road  from  Petrm6  to  Finaia. 
(LiT.  xxzii.  13 ;  I^eake,  Northern  Gretee,  vol.  iv. 
Jif.  49S,  4»3.) 

EUIA  (EM),  a  town  of  the  DaaMretie  (Ptol. 
IB.  IS.  §  S3),  tlM  position  of  which  i>  unlcnown. 
It  WIS  here  tliat  the  nndaiinted  Ent^dioe,  daaghter 
of  Amjmtai,  and  wife  of  Arrhidaeiu,  wai  abandoned 
hj  her  troops  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  PotTspenhoD 
and  OlympiasL     (Diod.  zriii.  II.)         [E.  B.  J.] 

EULAEU8  (4  Uhmtt,  Stnb.  xf.  p.  718;  DM. 
tix.  19;  Airhu,  TiL  7;  Plin.  ri.  33.  s.  36),  a  rirer 
of  Sosiaiia,  which  rises  in  the  moantaiiis  to  the  east 
•f  that  proTince,  in  the  district  called  Dimurin,  and, 
after  passing  the  modem  town  of  S/uuttr,  flows  into 
the  Tigris  bj  meant  of  an  artiflcial  canal  called  the 
Haffar.  Its  present  name  is  Korin.  There  have 
been  some  diffimlties  aboat  the  identifkation  of  the 
ancient  Enlaeoa,  cansed  chiefly  hj  the  nmfbsioo 
which  prevails  in  many  of  the  andent  geofrrapbieal 
Botioes  of  tlie  rirers  of  Sosiana,  and  tbeChoaspea 
and  Coprates  having  been  hj  some  ccafbonded  with 
It.  [CnoAaras.]  Its  principal  tribntarj  was  the 
Copralea,  now  oaUsd  the  river  of  DitfiU,  which  Alls 
into  it  a  little  above  the  town  of  Akwa*.  (Selbjr, 
Atemt  of  Karim,  in  I.  S.  Oeogr.  Sot.  Tid.  xiv. 
]it  ii.)  In  the  lower  part  of  its  oonne  it  probably 
fspwaents  the  ancient  PasitigTis.  (RawUnson's  Hap, 
/.  R.  G*ogr.  Soe.  vol.  is.  pt.  i.)  Scrabo,  on  the  aa- 
thoritj  of  Poljrleltos,  makes  the  Tigris,  Choaspes, 
and  Enlaens  end  their  coorses  in  a  marth,  and  thence 
iow  on  to  the  sea;  and  remarks  co  the  peculiar 
^  Bgh^ess  and  purity  of  its  water  (xv.  pp.  738 — 73S : 
compare  ranarks  oo  tfie  same  subject  by  Lieut 
Salby,  /.  R.  Otogr.  Soe.  xiv.  p.  333).  Pliny  speaks 
■f  the  lakes  made  by  the  Eahteus  sod  Tigris  near 
Oharaz  (vi.  83,  36),  and  adds  that  the  Eulaens, 
vhoee  source  was  in  Media,  separated  Sosiana  from 
Elymais  (vi.  37.  s.  31).  Where,  howemr,  he  states 
•Bbseqnently  in  the  same  chapter  that  it  flawed 
round  the  citadel  of  Snaa,  he  is  mistaking  it  for  the 
Copratsa,  or,  more  strictly,  ibr  a  small  stream  now 
called  the  Siapir  tint,  the  anoient  name  of  which, 
however,  has  not  bean  preeerved.  In  like  manner, 
Pliny  is  probably  in  error  when  he  makes  the  Enlaeos 
flow  through  Meesabatcne.  This  district  is  almost 
certainly  the  prasent  Mi^Sabackn  in  Larisl^, 
which  ia  drained  by  the  KerUak  (Choaspes),  and 
Mt  by  the  Enlaena.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in 
ancient  times,  the  EuUens  had  a  direct  channel  to 
the  sea,  which  Lieut.  Selby  (i.  e.  p.  381)  states  to 
ha  at  KUr  BtmmlUr,  aboat  three  miles  to  the  E.of 
ih»  Skat.ol-Antb,  or  Batrak  Ant.  The  same  may 
be  gathered  from  Arrian's  account  of  the  movements 
*f  Alexander,  who  states  that  Alexander  tlia  Great, 
having  placed  the  main  body  of  his  in&nliy  under 
the  command  of  Uephaestioo  to  be  led  to  the  Persian 
gulf,  himself  descended  by  the  Eulaeus  to  the  sea; 
tiiat,  having  arrived  at  its  month,  he  thence  pro- 
ceeded by  the  sea  to  the  Tigris,  tearing  some  of  his 
thips  to  Mlow  the  canal  which  joined  the  Eulaens 
and  Tigris';  and  that  then  he  ascended  the  Tigris 
(vii.  ly.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  the  mouths  of  the  £n- 
Ueus,  and  gives  it  a  double  source  in  Media  and 
flusiana  (vL  3.  8).  This  view  may  perhaps  be 
reooncUed,  by  supposinit  the  Median  source  to  refer 
to  the  Copn^  {D^fiU),  and  the  Sosianian  to  the 
fnper  Eulaens  or  iCaraa.  Ptolemy,  however,  places 
tha  moalh  of  the  river  much  too  far  to  the  E.,  and 
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appears  to  have  oonfbnnded  it,  in  this  bsbao, 
with  either  the  Hidypnns  (Tardln)  or  the  Orata 
(Toi).  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  tbst  tk 
name  itself  is  a  Orsedsed  form  of  the  Chaldee  Uui 
(Danid,  viii.  8,  16) ;  though,  as  ire  have  titan 
above,  the  Eulaeus  could  not  in  strietneas  be  Mid  Is 
be  the  river  of  Snsa.  [V.] 

EUMEKEIA(EMrtiB:£(».E^iw<t:/aWUr). 
a  town  of  Phiygis,  situated  oo  the  river  Glaitnis,iii 
the  road  from  UoryUeimi  to  Apameia.  (Plin.  v.  29: 
Strab.  xii  576 ;  HierocL  p.  667.)  It  is  said  to  btw 
received  its  name  from  Attains  II.,  who  nanxd  tbe 
town  after  his  biutber  and  predeceaeor,  Eomesei  IL 
(Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  Buins  and  curious  scnlptnra  mi 
mark  the  place  as  the  site  of  an  ancient  town.  (H>- 
milton,  Rwarchet,  kc.  voL  it  pi  1 65.)  On  some  coin! 
found  there  we  read  Eil^wrno'  'Axai—*,  wliich  tttm 
to  allude  to  the  destructioD  o(  Corinth,  at  vUci 
troo[a  of  Attains  were  present.  The  district  of  tbe 
town  bore  the  name  EammeUca  Segio,  mentioaed 
by  Pliny  (I.  c).  (Comp.  Frana,  FSmf  Inekrifim 
u.fb\fStadtt  m  Kkmatim,  p.  10,  foU.)     [L&J 
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EUONTMITAE  QtMuniurat,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  »i 
Steph.  B.  p.  388,  t. «.;  Agathemer.  Gtogr.  Mk 
u.  5;  Plin.  vi  33.  §  a9>  Of  these  yeafh,  ai 
of  the  district  occupied  by  them,  the  aoaxmti  a 
the  ancient  geographers  are  oonflioiii^.  toe  fict 
alone  concerning  them  seems  ascertained,  that  thy 
dwelt,  as  their  name  imports,  on  the  west  or  ir^ 
bank  of  the  Nile.  Stephanos  of  Byzanthm  isTi 
that  the  EnonymitaSwere  an  Egyptian  pec^  ata- 
ated  on  the  borders  of  Aethiopia;  Agathrams 
places  them  above  the  Second  Cataract;  while  PSsy, 
on  tbe  anthority  of  Nero's  surveyors  (explotatera), 
describee  them  as  living  on  the  northera  fintiar  of 
Aethiopia  near  the  isluid  Gagandea.  Hendnlss, 
however  (it  30X  says  that  the  Antoowii,  or  dnt 
portion  of  the  war-caste  of  Egypt  whidi  abaadoad 
its  country  in  the  rrign  of  Psaimnetichos,  wen  (alM 
Aimach,  and  that  this  word  signifies  in  the  CofM 
language  those  whose  station  is  on  the  king's  1^ 
hand,  Dindorus  (t  67),  indsed.  ascribes  the  de- 
sertion of  the  warriors  to  their  anger  at  having  beoi 
transferred  by  Psammetichus,  during  an  iavaskn  tf 
Syria,  from  the  right  wing  <^  the  Egyptian  amy, 
their  hereditary  post,  to  the  left.  If  these  e^- 
mologies  can  be  at  all  relied  upon,  it  seems  not  an- 
likely  that  the  Enwymitae  were  permitted  by  ths 
king  of  Aethiopia  to  settle  in  a  district  bordenig 
both  on  Egypt  and  Meroe,  in  which  posirioo  thty 
might  be  serviceable  to  their  adopted  ooontiy  in  its 
wars  with  the  Pharaohs  of  Uemphis.      [W.  B.  D.] 

EUPAOIUH  (Etnynr),  a  town  in  the  moos- 
tainons  district  of  Aenasia  in  Elis,  d  imkwira  Bta 
(Diod.  xiv.  17.) 

EUPA'LIUH  (Ei«<(Aier,  Strab.,  Thoe.;  insom 
edits,  of  Thnc.  written  tiwUMtr;  Eapafinm,  Lir.; 
EimKia,  Steph.  B.  a.  a. ;  EnpaKa,  PHb.  iv.  3.  a  4: 
Elk.  EinAicvt),  one  of  the  cliief  towns  of  Katet 
Locris,  situated  near  the  sea,  and  bstwtes  NsapscM 
and  Oeantfaeia.  (Strab.  ix.  f.  487,  x.  p.  46a)  ^ 
waa  the  phee  elxacB  by  Demoathenes  fir  the  dr- 
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poot  of  hb  plunder,  in  B.  c.  426 ;  and  it  vu  shortly 
afterwsrds  taken  bj  Eurylochns,  the  Spartan  com- 
mander,  along  with  Oeneon.  (Thnc.  iii.  96,  102.) 
After  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  {hipalium 
IbU  into  the  hands  of  the  Aetdians ;  and  Philip, 
when  be  made  a  descent  npon  the  Aetolian  coast  in 
B.  c.  SOT,  landed  at  Erjrthrae,  which  is  described  hj 
lirj  as  near  Eapalinm.  (Lir.  zzviii.  8.)  This 
Eiythta*  was  probablj  the  port  of  Eupalitun.  Leake 
■nppoees  Enpalinn  to  have  stood  in  the  plain  of 
MaraUM,  opposite  to  the  islands  TrMnia  or  Tra- 
»6itta,  where  some  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  still  exist 
im  the  eastern  aide  tg  the  plain,  at  no  |;reat  distance 
faxa  the  sea.  (Leake,  NorAtra  Gretet,  toL  il 
I>p.  617,  618.) 

KUPATO'RIA     [AjiistjB]. 

EUPATaRIUM.     [Taurioa  CHSBSoKEaus.] 

EUPHOllBIUM,  a  town  ia  Pbt7gia,  between  Syn- 
nada  and  Apanwia,  on  the  spot  of  the  modem  San- 
dkUi  (Leake,  Ana  Minor,  p.  1 65),  formed,  together 
Irith  the  towns  of  Metn^lis,  Peltae,  Acmonia,  and 
tome  others,  the  conTentoa  of  Apameia.  (PUn.T.  29; 
Samp.  Geogr.  Bar.)  It  teems,  like  Eacarpla,  to 
have  received  its  name  from  the  fertility  of  its  ter- 
litdj.  (Comp.  Hamilton,  AetsorcAes  in  Atia  Minor, 
Tol.  n.  p.  169.)  [L.  S.] 

EUPHBANTA  or  EUPHBASTAS  TUKBI8 
(Eiippdmas  'ify»t,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  836 ;  Eii^tpdrra 
^ifrrot,  Ptol  ir.  8.  §  14;  Eftc^parrol,  Stadiaim.  p. 
452 :  Katr-Safran,  Rn.),  a  fortiess,  and  apparently 
also  a  town,  near  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis. 
According  to  Strabo,  H  was  the  boundary  between 
the  Cart&ginian  territory  and  the  dominions  of  the 
Ptolemies.  Adjacent  to  it  was  a  good  harbonr,  the 
only  one  en  this  part  of  the  coast.  By  this  and 
other  dtcnmstanoes  noticed  by  the  ancients,  it  is 
identified  with  Katr-Safran,  where  are  still  to  be 
seen  the  large  ruins  cf  a  tower  of  mastive  mssoniy. 
(Delia  Oelhi,  p.  SO;  Barth.  pp.  340, 3690     [P.  S.] 

EUPHRATENSIS.     [CoidtAOiam.] 

EtTPHBATES  (i  Zvipfirm,  Ei)^wH^t)>  t^o 
riTer  of  Western  Asia,  which,  with  its  twin-stieam  the 
Tigris,  forms  the  third  among  the  systems  of  double 
Hvers,  which  are  so  peenliarty  characteristic  of  the 
Ariatic  eontinent,  and  hare  had  such  an  important 
ibSnenee  on  its  civilisation  and  political  organisatioa. 

1.  TkB  NamA.  —  The  Euphrates,  as  it  was  nni- 
nenally  called  by  the  Greek  and  Bomsn  writers,  ob- 
tained among  the  Hebrews  the  name  of  "  The  great 
Mrer"  which  was  to  be  the  E.  bonndaiy  of  the 
land  granted  t^  Jehovah  to  the  children  of  Abra- 
ham {DaU.  L  7),  and  did  aotnally  become  the  na- 
tural limit  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy  under  David. 
The  Prophets  when  they  use  it  to  denote  figuratively 
tin  Ass^ian  pow«r,  speak  of  it  emphatically  as  "  the 
river.'  {II.  viii.  6;  Jtr.  it  18.)  The  word  which 
still  survives  in  the  modem  Frat  at  Firtt,  bore  the 
■ignificatian  of  "fertility"  (Joseph.  Antiq.  i.  1.  § 
8  :  coap.  Winer,  Stabeorleriuek,  t.  v.  ;  Bosen- 
MQller,  HaadiutA,  voL  i.  pt.  I.  p.  189.)  According 
to  PUny  (r.  20)  it  did  not  assume  the  epithet  of 
Bophiates  tiQ  it  liad  broken  through  the  defile  formed 
by  the  E.  extremity  of  Hons  Amanns.  In  the  ear- 
lier part  of  its  course,  as  far  as  Elegia,  it  was  called 
Ptxibatbs,  and,  afterwards,  while  working  its  or- 
cnitons  ODuise  through  Taiu^s,  Omibas.  Of  its 
two  great  sources  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  the 
W.  is  now  called  Kari-SA,  the  E.  Mttrid-chdi, 
which  rises  on  the  8.  slope  it  Aid  Tigk,  a  motm- 
tain  about  9000  feet  high,  and  from  its  size,  ought, 
perhaps,  to  b*  oonsidetid  aa  the  principal  stream. 
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The  confluence  of  these  two  streams,  alter  fbrming 
vrith  the  Tigris  one  tidal  channel,  reeeires  the  ap- 
peDation  of  Shatt-ePAtab. 

2.  Compartttitt  Chographg. —  In  comparing  the 
Statements  of  the  ancients  with  modem  researcliee 
and  inquiry,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
none  of  the  maps  describing  the  oonise  of  the  river, 
previous  to  the  publication  of  the  results  obtained 
by  Ckdonel  Cbesney's  expediUon,  are  to  be  trusted. 
We  are  indebted  to  bis  work  (Exped.  £«pArat, 
London,  1850)  for  the  first  accurate  and  complet* 
survey  of  the  geography  of  this  river-basin.  Befon 
entering  npon  the  more  precise  details  which  have 
been  supplied  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  others, 
it  may  be  serviceable  to  cast  a  gUnoe  at  the  history 
of  the  progress  of  discovery  of  the  banks  of  tfail 
mighty  stream,  which  is  conneotad  in  the  earliest 
and  most  venerable  records  with  the  origin  and 
cradle  of  the  human  race, —  is  linked  with  the  most 
important  events  in  the  history  of  mankind,  as 
fanning  the  dividing-liue  for  graat  empires,  races, 
and  tongnes, — and  is,  probably,  destined  in  after 
ages  to  become  again  one  among  the  chief  of  the 
tborongh&res  of  the  world. 

According  to  Herodotus  (i.  180)  th«  Euphrates 
flowed  from  Armenia,  bang  laijre,  deep,  and  swift, 
discharging  itself  into  the  Erythraean  sea.  The 
river  was  navigable  from  Babylon  upwards  for  those 
willow  boats  (i.  194),  the  cotmterparts  of  which,  the 
modem  Xu/ah  or  basket  boats,  now  float  upon  tlie 
Tigris  and  Lower  Eapbrales. 

The  expedition  cf  the  Ten  Thousand,  which 
brought  the  Greeks  into  contact  with  the  Persian 
Empire,  considerably  enlarged  the  circle  of  their 
ideas  respecting  the  Euphrates ;  and  several  modem 
travellers  have  bome  testimbny,  from  personal  obser- 
vation, to  the  accuracy  of  Xenophon's  description, 
even  at  the  present  day.  The  army  crossed  the 
Euphrates  at  the  ford  of  Thapsaens,  which  appear* 
to  have  been  the  best  known  and  most  frequented 
passage  down  to  b.  a  100.  The  breadth  of  the 
river  here  was  4  stadia.  (Anab.  t  4.  §  11.)  A&tt 
crossing  the  Euphrates,  Cyrus  proceeded  for  nine 
days'  match  along  its  left  bank  till  he  came  t«  its 
affluent,  the  river  Araxes  or  Chaboras,  which  divided 
Syria  from  Arabia.  Still  advancing  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  he  entered  the  Deant  where  there  was 
no  coltivation  or  even  any  tree,  nothing  but  worm^ 
wood  and  various  aromatic  shrabs.  (_-^nab.  i.  & 
§  1.)  The  oottntty  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
as  fkr  as  Pylae,  being  full  of  hills  and  narrow  val- 
leys, presented  many  difficulties  to  the  movements  of 
an  army.  Pyhu,  it  would  seem,  marked  the  spot 
where  Uie  desert  country  N.  cf  Babyknia,  with  ita 
tmdulations  of  land  and  steep  river  banks,  was  ex- 
changed  forthe  fat  and  fertile  alluvial  soil  of  Baby< 
Ionia  Proper.  After  Cnnaxa,  the  Qredcs  quitted  th* 
Euphrates,  nor  did  they  come  within  sight  of  it  till 
they  reached  the  E.  branch  {Mvrdd-  Choi),  at  a  paiM 
where  the  water  was  not  higher  than  the  navel,  and 
as  they  were  told,  not  far  finm  its  sources.  (Anabt 
W.  5.  §  2.)  Kooh  {Zug  da-  Ztkn  Taiuend,  pp. 
88 — 93)  is  at  issue  with  Cdonel  Chesney  and  Mr. 
Ainsworth  as  to  the  point  wbert  a  fbrd  could  be 
fotmd  in  mid-winter  with  snoir  on  the  geoond. 
Colonel  Chesney  (vol.  ii.  p.  299)  ssaerts  that  no 
passage  could  take  phtce  till  they  reached  39*'  10' 
M.  laU  Koch,  whose  opinion  is  preferred  by  Mr. 
Orote  {Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iz.  p.  1S9),  h(dds  that 
the  river  would  be  fbrdable  a  little  above  its  ctrnflu' 
enoe  witfa  the  Ticharbahir  abodt  lat  39°  3'. 
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The  third  period  cf  hietocy  which  throwi  light 
apoQ  the  Eaphntei  sjitem  is  the  Hicedcoiin  Ez- 
peditioD  into  Asia,  b.  c  331.  Alexander  nurcbcd 
throngfa  Phoenicia  iiad  Syria  to  the  Eaphratee,  and 
ftUmring  the  footateps  of  Cttds,  orosud  the  rirerat 
the  Zeugma  of  Thapeaciu,  which  derived  ita  name 
fram  the  hridge  original!;  constrncted  for  the  trana- 
port  of  Alexander's  annj.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  8; 
Q.  Cart  It.  9  ;  camp.  Dion  Cass.  xL  1 7  ;  Kimieir, 
Gtog.  Mem.  p.  3I6>  Local  tradition  has  trans- 
mitted the  fact  of  the  passage  of  Ittmder  AcUr, 
and  there  is  the  additional  fact,  that,  tempted  by  the 
•drantagea  of  the  sitnation,  be  ordered  the  city  of 
Micephorium  (£i<ubhiA)  to  be  built.  In  porsnance 
of  his  great  plan  of  hising  the  West  with  the  East 
}>f  the  pmnotion,  through  Greek  influence,  of  a 
union  between  diSireot  nations  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Enphiates,  the  Jaxartes,  and  the  lodns,  the  ancient 
dty  of  Babylon  in  the  Eai>t  was  intended  by  Alex- 
ander to  be  one  of  the  metropolitan  cities  of  the 
Macedonian  onirersal  empire.  To  cany  oat  this 
design,  as  the  conrse  of  ibt  hvwtr  Eaphrates  was 
lutherto  anknown,  Nearchns  and  other  foUowen  of 
Alexander,  were  despatched  to  collect  materials:  and 
the  narratiTe  preserred  by  Arrian,  of  the  daring 
voyage  of  Nearebas  to  the  estoaiy  of  the  Eujihrates, 
ii  the  most  raloable  record  of  antiqnity,  by  which 
an  idea  can  be  fbrnied  of  the  finner  oonditioD  of  the 
Delta  of  that  rirer  and  of  Sasiana.  The  fleet  fi- 
nished its  oooiae  at  Diridotas  (Teredon),  a  port  which 
was  not  anknown,  as  it  was  frequented  by  the  Arabian 
Barchanta,  who  broogfat  hittier  their  frankincense 
and  other  spices  for  eale.  Teredon  or  Diridoles,  the 
fbandation  of  which  baa  been  assigned  to  Nebnehad- 
neisar  (comp.  Abyd,  <q>.  SeaL  Emend.  TVaif*.  p. 
13),  waa  a  Tillag-  at  the  month  of  the  Enphratea, 
at  a  distance,  aooording  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian narigator,  of  3300  stadia  from  Babykn 
(Arrian,  IikL  xil).  The  positioa  of  this  place  has 
been  fixed  at  ./eM  Semim.  a  gigantic  mound  near 
tbe  PallsrM^iaa  branch  of  the  Suphntes,  ocnndeniUy 
to  the  M.  of  the  embouchnre  cf  the  present  Ea- 
phrates. The  fleet,  in  following  the  windings  of  the 
channel,  might  be  carried  mach  beyond  the  Siatt  el 
'Arab,  which  is  easily  missed,  and  thus  might  have 
nached  the  supposed  mouth  of  the  Pallaoo^ias,  op- 
posits  to  the  island  of  Boobiat  (oomp.  Cheiney, 
£zpai.  EMpirat.  toL  it  p.  855;  Ainsworth,  yP- 
185—195). 

At  the  diaaolotitn  cf  the  Uacedonian  empire  cm- 
iideiabls  inland  interconraa  and  traffic  was  encoa- 
raged  by  the  Seleaeidaa;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  bat 
that  the  marks  cf  popuhitioa  and  industry  which 
have  been  found  oo  the  banks  of  the  Eaphrates 
should  be  letaiied  to  the  two  centuries  cf  their  do- 
ninioo,  when  the  course  of  the  rirer  wouU  be  better 
protected  than  when  it  became  the  bonndaiy-line 
between  BoDie  and  the  Parthians.  The  gieat  high- 
way from  Asia  Hioor  to  the  cities  cf  Persia,  wUch 
crossed  the  Zeugma  of  the  Enphratea,  and  which  in 
later  times  bore  the  imposing  name  of  the  "  road  of 
peace"  ("  Zeugma  Latinae  Pacis  iter,*  Stat.  Site.  iii. 
S.  137),  though  impnred  and  strengthened  by  the 
Bnmans  when  their  power  was  established  through 
the  whole  of  Mesnpotamia,  was  probably  laid  down 
on  the  lines  which  were  in  use  at  the  time  of  the 
Seleucid  princes.  (Comp.  Merink,  ffitL  of  tin 
Xomami  ttmler  tke  Empire,  vd.  I  p.  517.)  The 
Boman  soUien  first  crossed  the  Euphrates  under  Ln. 
cuUas,  when  the  passsge,  in  consequence  of  an  aod- 
dantal  drooght,  was  rendered  much  easier  (Plot. 
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LmeuB.  24);  and  in  the  &tal  expedition  cf  ( 
eeren  legions  and  4000  horse  took  the  passage  o( 
Thapsacos.  (Pint  Cross.  20.)  Angnstw  was  eca- 
tented  to  make  the  Enphisiea  the  E.  boundary  ef 
the  Booian  empire;  nor  was  that  frontier  adranced, 
except  during  the  short  inlerral  of  the  Eastern  eaa> 
quests  of  Trajan.  Uodar  Hadrian  the  Bomaa 
boondarics  again  receded  within  tha  EaphrateSL 
The  campaigns  cf  Trsjan,  Sererus,  Jnlian,  Bdisa- 
rius,  Cbosroes,  and  Heradios,  illustnta  in  a  ray 
interesting  manner  many  poinls  in  the  gaography 
of  the  banks  of  this  rirer;  but  the  considentioB  at 
them  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  cf  the  pttaiat 
article.  It  may,  howera-,  be  obserred,  that  Nap<K 
leoo,  when  foiM  before  the  walls  of  'Akid  at  Us 
projected  march  upon  India,  had  conoeiTed  tha  piaa 
of  pursuing  the  steps  of  Tnyan  and  Julian. 

S.  Pkfaeal  GeogrigAf.  —  Strabo  (xL  p.  52?)  and 
Pliny  (t.  so),  among  the  ancienta,  hare  given  a  ge- 
neral view  of  iJm  course  of  the  Eaphrates,  while,  as  haa 
been  obaerred  above,  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  ef 
Nearchos  gives  the  best  account  of  the  then  state  <£ 
the  embouchure  of  the  river.  It  must,  however,  ha 
recollected  that  conMderaUe  diangea  have,  even  in 
the  hiatorie  period,  taken  plaea  in  t£s  coofignntia  «f 
the  soil  of  the  lower  districts,  in  conseqncDC*  of  the 
great  amount  cf  alluvial  matter  bnmght  down  by 
the  Euphrates  to  the  DelU  of  the  Persaa  GaE. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  circumstance  which  makes  it 
difficult,  in  any  aatis&ctocy  mamier,  to  ncoocile  the 
pnsiti(W»  cf  the  andents  with  modem  innstigatksis, 
—  as  changes  have  slso  been  eSseted  by  art  Thr 
great  extent  of  the  plain  cf  Babylonia  is  everywhera 
altered  by  artificial  wocks:  mounds  .rise  npcn  tke 
otherwise  nnifiam  level;  walls,  and  mud  ramparta 
and  dykes,  intersect  each  other;  elevated  masses  oi 
frisble  scil  and  pottery  are  socceedcd  by  low  phios, 
inundated  daring  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  and 
the  M  beds  of  canals  are  to  be  seen  in  every  di- 
rectioo.  Farther  researchea  may  throw  grrat  light 
CD  the  comparative  geography  of  the  course  of  tha 
Lower  Eaphrates:  till  then,  it  may  be  better  to  hoid 
our  jndgment  in  saspense.  It  is,  however,  protisU^ 
both  from  the  statements  of  the  ancients  and  th* 
physical  indicationa  of  the  soil,  that  the  nnilai 
waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  at  no  very 
remote  period  emptied  themselves  into  the  gulf  iff 
several  distinct  mouths;  one  cf  wUch  was  at  To^ 
dou,  according  to  Nearchns,— the  month  of  the  Ea> 
phrates;  the  other  the  Pasitigris  of  may,  probabtf 
the  Skatt-el-'Arab. 

The  extent  of  the  basin  of  the  Eupfantes,  miU 
withstanding  the  great  length  of  the  river  (1780 
English  miles),  has  been  estimated  at  not  more  thaa 
lOe.OOOgeognphiealmilea.  ( Ainsworth,  ^I'searoUi, 
p.  109.)  The  ancients  correctly  pkced  the  soorccs 
of  this  river  in  Tannis,  on  the  W.  slopes  of  the  de- 
vated  phtean  of  J'rin.  At  Kebban  Ma'Jea  the 
two  branches  nnite,  and  the  Euphrates  «««""—  as 
imposing  character,  struggling  to  make  good  ita 
original  course  towards  the  ifeditenanean  (**  Ni 
obstet  Tanms  in  nostra  maiia  ventnms,"  P«mp.)ie]a, 
ill  §  5),  hut  still  pressing  against  the  Taorie 
chain  at  the  elbow  made  by  Malatifak  (Uditene), 
till  it  finally  farces  a  passage  thnmgh  TanmL  Afker 
precipitating  itself  tfarongb  this  gap,  the  Euphrates 
winds  thnmgh  chalk  hilb  of  a  moderate  ejevatioB, 
while  ita  watereand  those  of  the  Tigris  converge  sad 
somund  Mesopotamia.  It  vrss  in  this  district  that 
the  fords  cf  the  river  were  made,  and  tha  p«sagea 
of  SmmeSitl,  JUm  Kalai, Bir,  and  gg 
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been  identified  with  the  ancient  Zengn^s  of  Samo- 
sata,  Cmnmagene,  Birtha,  and  Thapsacus,  respec- 
tively. In  the  line  of  the  river  Euphrates  the  limits 
of  the  upper  district  terminate  to  the  W.  at  the 
Mils  of  Majid  Sandab(yah,  and  to  the  E.  at  the 
hilly  district  N.  of  Felujah,  including  the  Pylae  of 
Xenophon.  Here  the  Enphratea  ("rapidns  En- 
phratee,"  StaL  SUv.  ii.  3.  136)  plunges  into  the  low- 
lying  level  pWns  of  Babylonia,  with  the  force  ol  ita 
eoneat  much  diminished;  as  in  the  allnvial  depres- 
riona  it  is  often  not  a  mile  an  hour,  while  in  its 
upper  coarse  it  averages  from  three  to  four  miles. 
The  cnrrent  of  the  Tigris,  notwithstanding  its  tradi- 
tionary fiune  for  swiftness,  does  not  average  more 
tbsn  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hoar.  After  pasung  the 
mins  of  Babylon,  the  river  appears  to  become  smaller 
than  in  its  npper  coarse,  and  was  eventually  sup- 
posed to  lose  itself  in  the  marshes  of  LanUum  (comp. 
Polyb.  ix.  43),  bat,  extricating  itself  from  them, 
unites  its  waters  widi  those  of  the  Tigris  at  Ktir- 
nih;  and  the  two  streams,  forming  one  channel  by 
the  name  of  ShaU-el-'Ariab,  discharge  themselves 
into  ^e  sea  by  the  town  of  Batrah.  Below  the 
SluM-d-'Arab,  Pliny  (vi.  29)  notices  1.  the  point 
•t  which  the  month  of  the  Euphrates  had  issued 
formerly  into  the  gulf,  "  locos  ubi  Euphratis  ostium 
fiiit,"  D'Anville's  "ancien  lit  de  I'Euphrate;"  2. 
Flcmem  SAL80H,  the  narrow  salt-water  channel 
which  separates  the  low-lying  island  of  Soobian  off 
the  mouth  of  the  old  bed  of  Uie  Euphrates  from  the 
mainland ;  3.  PROUOHTORimi  Chaloone,  the 
great  headland  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Dooat- 
d-Ktama,  bwa  the  S.  opposite  Phdech*  island ; 
and  4.  a  tract  along  a  sea  broken  into  gulfs,  "  vora- 
gini  similius  qoam  mari,"  ezteadnig  for  50  M.  F.  as 
£ir  as  the  liver  Achaka  (comp.  Forster,  Eitt. 
Otog.  of  Arabia,  vol.ii.  p.  212). 

The  permanent  flooding  of  the  Euphrates  is  caused 
by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains  along 
the  npper  part  of  its  course.  This  takes  place 
abont  March,  and  increases  till  theendof  May,  when 
it  is  osually  at  its  greatest  height  (Colonel  Cbes- 
ney,  Exped.  EaphraL;  Ainsworth,  Baearchet ; 
Bitter,  Erdtunek,  vols.  z.  zi.;  Layard,  Nineveh  and 
Sab^on.)  [E.  B.J.] 

EUPaiS  LAOUS,  a  small  lake  in  the  N.  of 
Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  S.  of  the  Lacns  Latins, 
and  nearly  interme^te  between  its  two  arms.  Pliny 
speaks  of  it  as  giving  rise  to,  at  rather  receiving 
and  transmitting,  the  river  Lambnu,  still  called  the 
Lambro.  There  are  now  two  small  hikes,  called  the 
Logo  di  Putiano,  and  Logo  d'AUerio,  which  com- 
jnunicate  with  tho  Lambro,  and  are  separated  only 
by  a  low  marshy  tract,  so  that  they  probably  in  the 
days  of  Pliny  constitated  one  latger  lake.  (Plin.  iiL 
19.  8.  23;  Cluver.  Ital.  p.  410.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

EUPO'LIUM.     [EupAuuit] 
EUPOTtlA    (Kbropia),   a    city    of   Macedonia 
(Steph.  B.),  and  a  station  <m  the  read  from  Heracleia 
to  Pbilippi  which  passed  round  the  S.  side  of  Lake 
Frasias  or  Cercinitis ;   according  to  the   Tabular 
Ithierary,  17  M.  P.  fnmi  Heracleia.     This  distance, 
combined  with  the  name,  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
stood  at  a  feny  across  the  lake;  perhaps  at  the  spot 
vrbere  the  lake  Srst  begins  to  nartow  three  or  foar 
miles  to  the  MW.  of  Amphipolis;  but  more  probably 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  lake,  because  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.1. 
§  35)  leckoDs  it  among  the  cities  of  Bisaltia.  (Leake, 
/forthtm  Greece,  vol.  iil.  p.  228.)        [E.  B.  J.] 
EUPYRIDAE.    [Attica,  p.  826, «.] 
EUSITUa    [Cbalcis;  Euboka.] 
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EUBO'MUS  QLtf»iu>t :  Eth.  Eipuiuis'),  a  town 
in  Caria,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Grion,  which  rons 
parallel  with  Latmos,  was  built  by  one  Enromus,  a 
son  of  Idris,  a  Carian.  (Strab.  xiii.  pp.  636,  658; 
Steph.  B.  t.v.;  Polyb.  xvii.  2;  Liv.  xxzii.  33,  xzziii. 
30,  xlv.  25.)  Under  the  Roman  dominion  Euromns 
belonged  to  the  conventus  of  Alabonda.  (Plin.  v. 
28.)  Bains  of  a  temple  to  the  north-west  of  Ala- 
banda  are  considered  by  Leake  to  belong  to  Eu- 
romns.   (,Atia  Mm.  p.  237.)  [L.  S.] 

EUBCyPA  (Evfxiin),  Herod,  et  alii ;  lApinrtUi, 
Efiponrfa  (J),  Soph.  ap.  Steph.  B. ;  Eth.  Zhftmuos, 
fern.  £(fxwv(i.)  Europe  is  that  portion  of  the 
globe  which  constitutes  the  NW.  division  of  the  Old 
or  Great  Continent  Its  proper  boundaries  are,  to  the 
K.  and  W.,  the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  Oceans ;  to  the  S., 
the  Mediterranean  sea;  while  to  the  E.  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  through  the  Archipelago,  the  Straits  of  the 
Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Black  sea, 
as  &r  as  the  western  extremity  of  Monnt  Caucasus, 
is  its  conventional  limit  on  the  side  of  Asia.  From 
thence  the  supposed  line  runs  along  the  Caucasian 
chain,  in  an  ESE.  direction,  crosses  the  Caspian  sea, 
and  follows  the  course  of  the  river  Ural  and  the 
Uralian  Motmtains  until  it  terminates  at  the  month 
of  the  river  iTaro.  The  most  northern  point  of  th* 
mainland  of  Europe  is  in  lat  71°  6'  N.,  its  most 
southern  in  36°  N. ;  or,  respectively,  C.  Nord  Kyn, 
and  the  Ptmla  de  Tarifa  in  Spain.  Its  most  western 
point  is  in  long.  9°  W.,  and  ita  most  eastern  in  60° 
20'  E. ;  or,  respectively,  C.  St.  Vincent,  and  a  spot 
in  the  Uralian  Mountains  W.  of  Ekatarinberg.  The 
surface  of  Europe  is  calculated  at  about  3,900,000 
square  miles:  and  a  line  drawn  from  C.  St.  Vincent 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kara  on  the  Frozen  Ocean 
would  measnie  a  little  above  3000  miles.  These 
limits,  however,  apply  to  Europe  at  the  present  day, 
and  include  a  space  Hi  exceeding  any  dimensions 
ascribed  to  it  even  by  the  best  informed  of  ancient 
writers.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  as  regards  tiiis 
portion  of  the  Great  Continent,  modem  science  and 
the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  early  oosmogTapbers 
singularly  coincide.  Herodotus  and  his  contempo- 
raries considered,  and  perhaps  rightly,  the  whole  of 
the  earth  then  known  as  one  single  continent,  re- 
presenting Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  as  so  many 
divisions  of  it.  Science,  on  the  other  hand, 
looking  to  the  geol(^cal  omtinuity  of  the  globe, 
considen  the  parts  (2  the  old  continoit  as  merely 
forming  one  crgamc  whole,  separable  indeed  for 
political  purposes,  but  really  connected  with  each 
other  by  common  stroctnral  and  ethnological  pro- 
perties. 

The  tripartite  ^vision  of  the  old  continent,  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar,  was,  as  regarded  the 
ancients,  an  arrangement  of  comparatively  recent 
date.  The  earliest  coemographen  believed  that  the 
terraqueous  globe  consisted  of  two  nearly  elliptical 
hemispheres,  surrounded  by  the  great  river  Oceanus. 
The  Hebrews,  even  in  the  1st  century  n.  c.,  mun- 
tained  Palestine  to  be  the  centre  of  the  world:  and 
the  Greeks  ascribed  a  similar  position  to  their  oracles 
at  Delphi  or  Dodona.  By  tiie  farmer  the  regions 
west  and  north  of  the  Great  Sea — the  Mediterranean 
— were  denominated  the  Land  of  Javan  and  the 
Islands:  and  the  poet  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  does 
not  include  in  his  catalogue  of  cotmtries  the  name 
of  either  Asia  ca  Europe.  (Steph.  B.  a,  v.  Alia.') 
Asia,  indeed,  in  Hcmier,  signifies  merely  an  alluvial 
district  near  the  Lydian  river  Cayster  (/{.  ii.  461); 
and  Libya  is  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  NE. 
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pon»r  of  Aftica^AL  ir.  351).  The  gaognpliT'  <if 
the  sodeBta,  like  their  fkjaal  acienee,  was  foandad 
lee*  npoo  obeemtioii,  than  upon  fimciful  coemo- 
gooicil  eorrespondencea.  Thej  immgined  that  the 
earth  was  divided  into  oeit«io  ainiilar  parts,  of 
which  thoae  of  the  Dortheni  hemi«phcr«  answered 
generally  to  thwe  of  the  southern :  that,  for  example, 
as  the  Mile  flowed  in  a  nortberij  direction,  so  the 
Istsr  &>wed  sonth ;  and  that  the  globe  was  encom- 
passed hj  certain  tones  or  belts  of  which  two  were 
nninhahi  table  frcm  cold,  and  one  from  haat.  Ncr 
were  theee  theories  the  only  obetmctioDs  to  mora 
aocnnta  aoqaaintaBoe  with  the  extent  and  oonfiga- 
ratioD  of  the  earth.  The  most  adrenturons  nari- 
gators,  the  Phoeriidans,  both  of  Tfie  and  Carthage, 
jealously  coDoealad  the  course  of  their  rofages  as 
commercial  secrets:  the  Greeks  who  settled  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Meditemmean  and  Black  seas  mrelj 
penetrated  far  into  the  interior:  the  conqnesls  if 
Alexander,  which  disclosed  so  much  of  Asia,  scsjxeljr 
affected  Europe:  and  the  best  informed  of  the 
ancient  writers  on  geography — those  of  Alexandria 
— had  few,  if  any,  means  of  ascertaining  what 
regions  extended  beyond  the  Carpathian  munntains, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Persian  gulf,  on  the  other. 
The  Ramans  ware  properly  the  first  snrreyws  of 
Europe:  yet  their  knowledge  did  not  extend  beyond 
Jutland,  or  the  western  bank  of  the  VistnhL  Bat 
within  those  limits,  public  roads  issuing  from  the 
^>mm  traversed  erery  province  of  the  empire; 
colonial  towns  superseded  the  rude  hamlets  of  the 
Qaols  and  Iberians ;  and  Italian  merchants  per- 
vaded every  district  from  Teviotdale  to  the  Lily- 
baean  promiatory,  and  from  the  AtlanUc  Ocean  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  Yet  even  the  Komans 
were  timid  navigators:  they  were  content  to  import 
amber  from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  but  never 
explored  the  gulb  and  bays  of  that  sea  itself.  They 
but  imperfectly  surveyed  the  shores  of  Spain  and 
Gaol,  preferred  long  journeys  by  land  to  compendious 
sea-voyages,  and  to  the  last  regarded  the  western 
ocean  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  awe.  (Flor.  ii. 
17.  §  182.) 

Europe,  then,  as  it  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
does  not  correspond  with  the  modem  continent 
eitiier  as  respects  its  boondaries,  its  divisions,  its 
j^yaical  aspect,  or  its  popuUtioo.  We  shall  ex- 
amine these  pcnnts  in  succession,  but  must  inquire 
first  into  the  origin  of  the  name  itself. 

I.  Name. — The  eariiest  mention  of  Europe  by 
Greek  writers,  as  a  division  of  the  globe,  occurs  in  the 
Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  (w.  250,  251.  and  290, 
291),  where  it  is  distinguish^  from  Peloponnesus  and 
the  Greek  islands.  Aeschylus (^ro^m.  177)  alludes 
to  a  threefold  partition  of  the  earth,  and  mentions 
the  river  Phuis,  in  the  r^on  of  Houiit  Caucasus, 
as  the  boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe,  and  the 
Columns  of  Hercules,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  continent,  as  its  boniidary  on  the  side  of  Libya. 
Libya  and  Europe,  indeed,  are  sometimes  represented 
as  one  continent.  (Agathem.  Geograpk.  ii.  2  ; 
Sail.  B.  Jug.  17;  Lucan,  ix.  411).  Respecting 
the  origin  of  the  name  Enropa  various  hypotheses 
have  been  started.  (1).  The  vulgar  opinion, 
sanctioned  by  the  mytholagers,  was,  that  onr  con- 
tuient  derived  its  appellation  from  Enmpa,  "the 
broad-browed"  daughter  of  the  Phoenician  king 
Agenor.  But  such  an  etymology  satisfied  neither 
gcogniphera  generally,  nor  Herodotus  in  particular, 
who  indeed  wonders  (iv.  45)  how  it  should  have 
come  to  poas  that  the  tiiree  main  divisions  of  the 
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earth  took  tiwr  names  from  three  feouues  3«pee- 
tively — Asia,  Libya,  and  Enropa.  Tha  eooneetiea 
of  Europe  with  Phoenida  is  obvioos:  Tyrian  and 
Sidonian  mariners  were  tha  earliest  explorers  of  tha 
bays  and  coast  of  the  MeditctTanean,  and  amaag 
the  first  coloDisers  of  its  principal  isbnds  and  its 
waatem  ahorse,  Thay  were  tha  first  also  wfas 
passed  thivngh  the  Coluams  of  Herenlas,  snrveyed 
tht  coasts  of  Spain  and  Gaol,  and  entared  tha 
Gennan  Ocean  and  perhaps  the  Baltic  aea.  And 
the  name  Eurc^  bears  a  close  resemblanix  to  tte 
Semitic  word  Onb  —  the  land  of  suiaet.  (Bochazt, 
PkaUg.  34.)  Such  an  appellation  the  Phoenkiaai 
of  Asia  might  justly  give  to  the  regions  wcctwari 
of  the  Aegean,  even  as  the  Italian  navigators,  ia 
the  middle  ages,  looking  from  the  cf  poaita  qnartcr, 
dennninated  the  eastern  extninity  of  the  Mediter- 
laoesn  the  Levant,  or  the  region  of  suniisei  (2^ 
Agathemems  {Gtograpk.  i.  1.  p.  3)  says  that  Eaina, 
the  SE.  wind,  is  the  root  of  Enropa:  and  Heyd  {Elf- 
mel  Vertuch.  p.  33)  derives  the  name  from  fifit, 
and  ivla,  a  Scythian  word  denoting,  as  he  says,  the 
earth  or  land  graerally.  Fariiaps,  however,  the 
most  satisfactoiy  explanation  of  the  term  is  that  of 
Hermaim  {ad  Bom.  Sj/mn.  (  c);  at  least,  it  a  lees 
vague  than  any  of  the  fiaegong.  This  poet  ic 
speiking  of  ths  inhalHtants  of  PdopoDneras  and 
the  i&lsnds,  and  Europe;  of  the  latter,  as  distioct 
apparently  from  the  former  two.  The  Homtiid 
bard  was  most  probably  a  Greek  of  Asia  Minor. 
Now,  within  a  few  hours'  sail  from  the  Asiatic  main- 
land, and  within  sight  of  the  islands  of  Tfaasas  and 
Samotfarsoia,  stret<£cd  the  long  and  de^y  embayed 
liiu  of  the  Thradsn  shore  —  an  extent  of  coast  hr 
exceeding  that  of  sny  of  tha  Greek  islands,  or  even  of 
Pelopotmesns  itself.  Europe,  then,  as  Hennsnn  sug- 
gests, is  the  Broad  Land  (tlfit  £^),  as  distinguished 
from  the  Aegean  islands  and  the  peninsnU  of  Pdopo. 
It  is  remarkable  too  that,  under  the  Byzaadna 
empire,  one  among  the  six  dioceses  of  Thrace  waa 
called  Europa,  as  if  a  vestige  of  the  original  d»- 
signation  still  lingered  on  the  spot.  It  may  here  ba 
noticed  that  in  mythical  genealogy  Enropa  is  tba 
wife  of  Zens,  while  Asia  >s  the  sister  or  wife  of 
Prometheus:  and  thus  apparently  the  line  of  S>as 
and  the  Olympian  divmities  is  connectad  with  onr 
continent;  and  the  line  of  Prometheus,  Epimethens, 
Atlas,  &C.,  or  the  Titanic  powers,  with  Asia  and 
Libya. 

II.  Boundaria.  —These  have  varied  consideraUy 
at  di&rent  epochs.  We  have  already  seen  that 
Europe  and  Libya  were  at  one  time  regarded  as  tha 
same  cmtinent.  The  gradual  discovery  and  dis- 
tinction of  Europe  on  charts,  and  in  the  language  of 
the  learned  or  the  vulgar,  arose  iirom  two  Offoat^ 
impulses  of  mankind — ootrmiem  and  oonquest.  In 
the  former  the  Phoenicians  took  the  lead,  in  the 
latter  the  Greeks;  but  both  of  these  nations  yield 
to  the  Ramans  as  discoverers  of  Europe,  inasmuch 
as  they  explored  the  inland  r^ons,  whue  the  Greeks 
and  Phoenicians,  unless  attracted,  as  in  the  case  of 
Iberia,  by  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  interior,  jdanted 
their  colonies  and  emporia  on  the  verge  only  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic 

We  shall  periiape  best  tmderstand  the  prugiess  of 
discovery  by  a  relerence  to  the  accounts  of  the 
earliest  cosmographers,  among  whom  must  be  in- 
cluded Homer.     (Strab.  ProUg.  1.  p.  2.) 

1.  About  800  B.  a,  then,  the  earth  seems  to  hat* 
been  generally  regarded  as  an  irregular  ellipse,  cf 
which  the  nnrthem  and  upper  augment  ccmireed 
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tlie  blinds  of  the  A«g«an  am,  Felopoanafns,  HsUu, ' 
Tbnck,  Thrinmorw,  or  the  thrae-corneied  uliod 
Sicily,  iiid  a  unall  portion  of  the  beet  of  Italy,  south 
of  a  liue  drawn  between  the  Siaoe  Scylacena  and  the 
Siaos  Uipponiatis.  Kear  the  weetsm  verge  of  the 
Great  Sea  were  the  idee  of  the  Sirens  and  Elyainm, 
and  &r  to  the  HE.  the  land  of  Ogygia.  The  ellipee 
was  eneompasiad  by  the  mer  Oceann*.  This  was 
the  primitive  Europe,  as  it  was  known  to  the  coo- 
temporariee  of  Homer,  The  author  of  the  Homeric 
poems  was  indeed  acquainted  with  the  oonntries 
aroond  the  A^ean,  and  in  some  degree  also  with 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Euxine.  Bat  when,  a«  in 
the  Odyasey,  he  mentions  m<«e  westerly  regions,  he 
deals  at  beet  in  vague  nunonis,  which,  if  derived 
through  investigation  at  all,  were  probably  the 
legends  of  Phoenician  and  Etruscan  nuuineis,  partly 
cndnlons  themselves,  partly  deeiroos  to  ezdode  the 
Greeks  from  their  trade  and  settlements  is  the  west 
of  Sicily. 

2.  Three  hundred  years  afterwards  the  historiao 
Hecataens  described  tlieglob*  as  ao  irreguUr  circle, 
of  which  the  northem  hemisphere  contained  Europe, 
with  a  very  uncertain  frontier  on  the  side  of  Aua. 
Some  advance,  however,  in  knowledge  had  been  made 
in  the  meanwhile.  The  Iberians,  Celts,  and  Scythians 
occupied  reepectively  Spain,  Southern  Gaul,  the  dis- 
tricts between  the  sources  oS  theBhine  and  the  later, 
and  the  S.  DannUaa  plateau.  The  northem  limit 
of  Thrace  was  supposed  to  be  eontenninous  with  an 
unexplored  and  uninhabitable  Arctic  region.  Italy 
was  not  as  yet  known  by  any  single  name,  but  was 
deiuf;nated,  according  b)  its  races,  as  the  land  of  the 
Tyrrhenians,  Ansoniaos,  and  Oenotrjans.  On  the 
other  hand,  although  the  Hediterraoeon  was  still 
denominated  the  Great  Sea,  —  by  which  name  is 
implied  ignorance  of  the  Atlai^o  Ocean,  —  the 
Goxine,  the  Ionian,  and  Adriatic  seas  had  attained 
their  permanent  titles.  Northern  Greece,  Felupm- 
nesna,  and  the  Mediterranean  islands  were  intimately 
known.  The  Cyclopes  and  Laestrygonians  had 
vaniahed  from  the  shores  of  the  latter,  and  even,  in 
the  N£.,  the  coasts  of  the  Pains  Maeotis  were  de- 
fined with  tolerable  accuracy. 

3.  Herodotus,  who  had  both  travelled  extensively 
Umself,  and  poesessed  the  advantage  of  consolting 
the  descriptions  of  his  ptedeceasors,  Hellanicns,  Heea- 
taeus,  &C.,  surpassed  them  all  in  his  knowledge  of 
particnlar  regions.  Yet  he  was  much  better  ac- 
qoainted  with  Western  Asia  and  Aegypt  than  with 
Eur^ie  generally,  to  which  indeed,  if  he  does  not 
oonfound  it  with  Asia,  he  assigns  a  breadth  greatly 
disproportioned  to  its  true  dimensions.  He  places 
the  regiui  of  frost  &r  below  the  Baltic  sea,  and 
npreaants  the  river  Oceanus  as  the  general  bonn- 
dai7  of  the  land.  He  seems  also  to  have  given  the 
Danube  a  aoatheriy  inclination,  in  order  that  it  may 
correspond  with  the  northerly  coarse  of  the  Nile. 
The  globe  itself  he  conceived  as  eUiptical  rather  than 
tfbmUtl. 

4.  Even  Eratosthenes,  who  composed  his  great 
work  about  B.  a,  200,  and  Strabo,  who  probably  had 
before  him  the  recent  surveys  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces, made  by  order  of  Aagustua  alter  B.  u.  39, 
entertained  voy  imperfect  notions  of  the  extent  of 
Europe  to  the  north.  Of  Bussia  and  the  Baltic 
regions  generally  they  knew  nothing.  The  Boman 
Begotiatores,  who  ne^t  to  the  l^ions  made  their  way 
into  the  heart  of  every  conquered  land,  did  not,  until 
another  generation  had  passed,  venture  beyond  the 
Elbe  or  tita  Weser.    The  campaigns  of  Drusus  Nero 
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la  B.  o.  1% — 9,  and  of  his  sen  Gennaoions  in  14 — 16 
A.  D.,  first  contributed  to  a  more  exact  acqaaintanot 
with  central  Europe.  Pliny  the  elder  was  attached 
to  one  of  the  legions  of  Dmsus,  and  both  himaelf 
gives  a  lively  account  of  the  Bagio  Batavomm,  and 
probably  imparted  to  Tadtus  many  dtiails  wbioti 
the  historian  inserted  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Ger* 
mans.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  the  interval 
between  the  composition  of  his  Germania  and  the 
Annals,  Tacitus  extended  and  improved  his  know- 
ledge of  the  locaUties  and  manners  of  the  Tentonia 
nuMs,  His  names  cf  tribes  and  thdr  weapons  am 
amended  frequently  in  the  later  of  these  works. 
Ptolemy  the  geographer,  who  wrote  about  A.  D.  136 
and  in  the  reign  of  Qadrian,  mentions  a  considerald* 
number  of  tribin  and  phuss  N.  of  the  Boman  jw«< 
vince  tS  Dacia,  as  &r  N.  apparently  as  Novogorod, 
which  were  imknown  to  fbnner  oospographers.  But 
his  notices  of  these  regions  scarcely  extend  be- 
yond mere  names,  which,  both  as  respects  theif 
wthogntphy  and  their  relative  situations,  cannot 
possibly  be  identified  with  any  kaown  districts  or 
tribes.  The  work  of  Ptolemy  itself  is  indeed  both 
fragmentary  and  corrupt  in  its  text:  yet  even  if  we 
pooessed  the  whole  of  it,  and  more  correct  mano- 
acripts,  we  should  probably  gain  little  more  accurate 
information.  His  statements  were  in  the  main,  as 
regards  those  obscure  tracts,  derived  from  the  vagus 
and  contradictory  reports  of  Boman  traders,  wha 
would  naturally  magnify  the  ferocity  of  the  race* 
they  visited,  and  the  dangers  and  privaUois  they 
had  undergone.  During  the  progrees  of  migrstica 
southward,  as  the  barriers  <i  the  Boman  emptrs 
successively  receded,  the  population  of  the  luds 
north  of  the  Tansis,  the  Volga,  and  the  Caspiaa 
sea,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  was  constantly  fluc- 
tuating, and  its  undulations  stretched  from  Chiiut 
to  the  Atlantic  As  race  pressed  upon  race,  with 
a  general  inclination  towards  the  line  of  the  Pyre< 
nees,  the  Alps,  and  the  Balkan,  the  landmarks  of 
geography  were  e&ced,  and  tribes  whioh  Pliny  and 
Tacitus  bad  correctly  seated  between  the  Elbe  and 
the  Vistula  were  pushed  onward,  if  they  continued 
to  exist  independently,  into  the  Alpine  legions,  or 
as  &r  westward  as  the  Loire  and  Garonne.  The 
barbarians  indeed,  who  seized  upon  Ganl  and  Iberia 
after  the  4th  century  A.  d.,  brought  with  them  some 
knowledge  of  the  r^ons  which  they  had  quitted. 
But  this  knowledge  was  scarcely  available  for  geo- 
graphical purposes,  even  when  it  was  not  altogether 
vague  and  traditionary.  It  was  naedfiil  that  ths 
great  flood  of  migration  should  subside  in  fixed 
localities  before  certainty  conld  be  obtained.  After 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  two  very  difiiarent  clasaas  of 
men  helped  to  oomplete  the  details  of  Enropeao 
geography:  (1)  the  Scandinavian  {srates,  whose 
voyages  extmdsd  from  the  German  Ocean  to  ths 
Black  sea;  and  (2)  the  missionaries  of  the  Gredt 
church,  the  first  real  explorers  of  the  tracts  vaguely 
designated  by  the  ancients  as  Scythia  and  Sarmatia. 
Abont  the  9th  century  A.  D.  these  pious  men  had 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Bnsaia,  and  brought 
the  Sarmatian  tribes  into  correspondence  with  the 
church  of  ConstaQtino{^.  Civiluation,  and  with  it 
a  more  regular  survey  of  these  regions,  followed  in 
their  track.  The  preachers  of  the  gospel  were 
stimulated  by  their  seal  to  fresh  discoveries;  and 
their  converts  were  attracted  by  the  luxuries  of  the 
capital  In  the  same  century  Charlemagne  ex- 
tended the  knowledge  of  Northern  Europe  by  his 
crusade  against  the  Saxgo  heathens;  Alfred  ths 
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Gnat  cooliibatad  to  the  nune  end  by  lui  expeditioa 
iato  the  Baltic  Ma,  and  compiled  bam  the  Joarnab 
of  Other  >  anceinct  account  of  thoae  coontriea,  aa 
wdl  u  of  the  aea-ooaat  of  Pramia.  In  the  13th 
oantnry  that  regkn  was  aniiezed  to  Chriateodom  bj 
the  Tictories  of  the  knighta  of  St  John.  From  that 
epoch  dates  the  complete  diacoreij  cf  the  European 
oentineot  fnm  Lapbnd  to  tlie  Stnits  of  6Q>rakar. 

To  tiaoe  the  course  of  geographical  knowledge  in 
Europe  soothwaid  of  its  principal  moontain-chains, 
we  most  revert  to  the  series  of  Boman  cooqueeta  in 
their  chrondogical  order.  The  Bomans  wen,  as  we 
ban  remariced  already,  the  6rst  accurate  Barreyors 
of  the  ooaUneoL  In  the  interral  between  the  first 
and  second  Ponio  wars,  Illyricam  was  humbled  (b.  c. 
SIS)  and  the  eastern  shore  cf  the  Adriatic  laid  open 
to  Ennpean  interooane.  Their  adraooe  north  of 
the  Babicon  and  titt  Magra  was  more  gradnal,  yet 
ooloDies  had  been  establiaJbad  as  ootpostj  among  the 
Boian  and  Insnbrian  Gaols  before  the  commencement 
«f  the  Second  Punic  War.  Epirus  and  Macedonia 
wen  rsdooed  to  the  fbnn  of  prorinces  in  b.  c  167, 
and  niyricum  finally  brokm  np  into  three  cantons 
in  the  year  foUowiog.  Eren  in  the  most  fionrishing 
period  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  IHyricnm  and 
Epirus  had  been  Teiy  imperfectly  explored,  and  were 
regarded  by  the  Greek  repoblics  as  but  one  degiee  re- 
mored  from  barbarism.  Before  b.  a  149  the  Bomans 
had  begun  to  attack  the  Gauls  in  the  Alps,  and 
gradually  made  tbemselTes  masters  of  the  coasts  of 
Dalmatia,  of  Ligtuia  as  &r  as  Spain,  and  the  entire 
island  of  Corsica.  The  Iberian  peninsula  was  first 
completely  subjugated  by  the  Cantabrian  wars  of 
Augustus,  B.  a  19,  although  Baetica  and  Tarra- 
oonenaia,  with  the  greater  portion  of  Lontaaia,  had 
kog  before  receind  Boman  praetors  for  their  go- 
Temors.  By  far,  hofrerer,  the  most  important  con- 
tributions to  geographical  knowledge  ensued  firom 
Caesar's  campaigns  in  Gaol,  b.  c.  58 — SO.  These 
(^enad  Enrupe  from  the  maritime  Alps  to  the  At- 
hntic  Ocean,  and  from  the  Massilian  gulf  to  the 
Straits  of  Dorer.  TbenoefiDrward  the  Bhine  became 
one  of  the  bonndaries  of  the  empire,  and  the  German 
races  were  brought  into  direct  collision  with  Borne. 
Beyond  that  rirer,  indeed,  the  Bomans  made  little  or 
BO  progress,  since  it  was  the  policy  of  the  emperon, 
bequeathed  to  them  by  Augustus,  and  acted  upon 
ibr  nearly  a  oentuiy  by  the  prudence  or  indolence  of 
his  successors,  not  to  extend  further  the  limits  of  their 
dominions.  Norieum,  Pannonia,  Bhaetia,  and  Vin- 
delida  were,  howerer.  humbled  or  reduced  by  the 
lieutenants  of  Augustas,  and  the  arts  of  Borne  were 
carried  into  the  l^rol,  Styria,  and  the  territories  of 
modem  Austria.  In  the  rugns  of  CUadius  and 
Vespasiaa  the  British  islands  were  annexed  to  the 
oircle  of  Boman  proTineea,  and  for  neariy  three  oen  - 
tories  recruited  its  legions  and  paid  tribute  to  its 
exchequer.  The  last  important  acqoisitioa  on  the 
European  mainland  was  Tnyan's  conquest  of  Dacia 
(a.  d.  81),  by  which  the  frontiers  of  the  empire 
wen  carried  beyond  the  Danube,  and  the  yoke  of 
Italy  was  so  firmly  impressed  upon  the  vanqnished, 
that  to  this  day  the  Wallochians  entitle  tbemselves 
in  their  own  language  the  Somimi.  From  the  friths 
of  Forth  and  Clyde,  a  line  drawn  acroes  the  modem 
Ketheriands  to  the  Crimea  will  pirtty  accnrately  re- 
present the  norlh-eastem  rerge  of  the  Boman  empire 
in  Transalpine  Europe.  Beyond  it  the  oaiqDerors 
possessed  little,  if  any,  knowledge  of  the  varioos  Teu- 
tonic, Celtic,  and  SclaTonian  races  who  then  rored 
orer  the  grot  central  platean  between  the  N.  bank 
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of  the  Seine  and  the  Carpathian  hills;  but  ntUi 
that  line  their  dominion  was  firmly  seemed  by  &r- 
tified  camps,  and  fioorishing  colonies,  and  abon 
all  by  the  roads  and  bridges  which  connected  tlia 
most  distant  prorinces  with  Italy  and  the  c^tiL 
These  aoquisitioas  were  indeed  the  fruits  of  six  ccb- 
tories  of  nearly  unintenruptad  war,  and  could  im 
been  made  only  by  a  people  who  paefeiieJ  snm  to 
commerce,  and  who,  by  fresh  encroachmects  njn 
their  neighbours,  were  perpetually  imposing  tfoi 
themselTes  the  necessity  of  securing  new  ntlitiiy 
frontiers  for  their  dominions.  The  aspect  of  Ean^ 
as  known  to  the  Greeks,  was  widely  diSennt.  Of 
Gaul  and  Iberia  they  knew  little  more  than  the  tneU 
contiguous  to  Mmidlim  and  Empoiia  in  the  nath, 
and  to  Gades  and  Tartessns  in  the  sooth.  Wift  tb 
Alpine  tribes  they  wen  wholly  unacquainted,  lad 
never  more  than  temporarily  subjugated  the  bails- 
rians  on  their  own  frontiers — the  nwiintam.iaas 
who  finim  Illyricum  to  the  Eoxine  were  caosastly 
at  war  with  the  kings  of  E]urus  and  Maoedin.  At 
its  utmost  extent,  therefore,  the  Europe  of  the  Grtds 
was  bounded  by  the  mountain-chain  which  rms 
north  of  Thrace,  Italy,  and  Iberia,  and  coiatitalBd 
scarcely  a  third  part  of  the  modem  continent. 

The  boundaries  of  this  segment  were  on  the  eailani 
aide  long  undefined.  The  Mediterranean  and  the 
Atlantic  were  indeed  .definite  barrios;  and  the  le- 
gions beyond  the  great  mountain-chain  were  prs- 
snmed  to  be  tncklese  wilds,  uninhabitable  from  coll 
Even  Poly)nus(iii.  3  7,  xxxir.  7, 8,  as;.),  in  this  re<[ect, 
was  not  more  enlightened  than  Herodotu;  ud 
Strabo  and  his  cantemporaries  in  the  Aoguttsa  igi 
coocciTed  the  German  Ocean  and  the  soothen  cone 
of  the  Baltic  to  be  the  proper  limits  of  the  cooduat. 
In  Pliny  (ir.  13.  s.  17,  16.  s.  30)  and  in  Ptolemy 
(ii.  11.  §  33,  ir.  6.  §  4)  we  meet  with  the  caiie« 
hints  of  the  ScandinaTian  regiens,  which,  konrer, 
thoee  geographere  regarded  as  groups  of  islsidt, 
rather  than  omtinuations  of  the  mainland.  Tbt 
boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe  shifted,  with  tbe 
increase  of  knowledge,  slowly  to  the  west,  thaif 
contracdng  the  supposed  breadth  of  the  latter  cooli- 
netit.  It  was  originally  placed  on  the  li^  bank 
of  the  Caucasian  Phasis  or  Hypanis,  next  at  tkt 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  finally  detemined  I7  •■ 
imaginary  line  drawn  along  the  rirer  Taaaia,  aid 
across  the  Euxine,  the  Hdlespout,  and  the  Aegeu 
sea.  The  Tanais  and  HellespoDt,  ssys  Dionjaos 
{Perieg.  14, 15),  drride  Asa  from  Ennipe.  Vn- 
copns,  indeed  (B.  Goth.  t.  6),  recurs  to  the  eariiff 
opinion,  that  the  Phasis  was  Uie  proper  eastera  bmt. 

The  dimensionsof  Europe  were,coiiBeqnently,niB<i 
misunderstood  by  the  ancient  geographers.  BendiM 
imagined  it  to  be  of  greater  hsigth  than  Aaa  ai 
Libya  combined.  Even  Strabo,  with  fa  supeiir 
means  of  ascertaining  the  fact  at  his  disposal,  np», 
seats  Africa  as  smaller  than  Europe,  and  Africa  sad 
Europe  together  as  of  le»  extent  than  Asia  akae. 
Agathemeras(<;e(9r.  L  7)  was  the  first  to  assign  oon 
correct  relatire  proportioas  to  the subdiTiaons  rf^ 
M  continent.  Tlwse  ernmeous  eomputations  iuM 
arose,  in  some  measure,  from  the  exdnsioa  <^  needy 
the  whole  of  modem  Bossia  and  Scandinaria  fn> 
the  calculation.  We  now  know  that  Africa  is  more 
than  thrice  the  siae  of  Europe,  and  Asia  more  tlaa 
four  times  as  large. 

Herodotus  (ir.  45)  complains  that  no  one  had  da- 
corered  whether  Europe  were  an  island  or  not,  B»»- 
much  as  its  northem  and  eastern  porticos  ««e  »»- 
expksid.    Saaie  rumoois,  indeed,  of  islands  NW-« 
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the  munliiDd  had  in  hu  time  reached  the  dWlised 
|iorti(ns  of  the  world,  throngh  the  voyages  of  the 
Carthaginians  to  the  Cassiteiides,  Cornwall,  and  the 
Scill;  islands.  Bat  these  enterprising  navigators, 
who  caaU  have  given  the  Greeks  so  mnch  information 
respectmg  the  western  shores  of  the  cmtinent,  jea- 
hnusij  guarded  the  secrets  of  their  voyages,  and 
isontribnted  bat  little  to  the  science  of  geography. 
That  Panic  niannal.1  of  navigation  existed  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  the  facts  Uiat  the  Carthaginians 
possessed  a  literatore,  and  that  their  treatises  on 
agricaltnre  were  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  by 
the  Bomans  to  be  translated  into  the  Latin  Ian- 
gnage :  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  shoold  have 
entrusted  their  fleets  to  the  mere  traditionary  and 
empirical  skill  of  successive  generations  of  pilots. 
Bat  their  knowledge  perished  with  them;  and  the 
Greeks,  excellent  as  they  have  been  in  all  ages 
as  navigators  of  the  narrow  seas,  were  rarely  ex- 
plorers of  the  main  ocean.  For  shore-traffic,  indeed, 
Europe  is  the  best  calcuhited  rf  continents,  since  it 
presents  by  fiu-  the  greatest  extent  of  coast-line,  and 
hence  is  described  by  Strabo  (iL  126)  as  toAiwx<)Mo- 
rurrini,  or  the  most  varionslf  flgored  of  the  earth's 
divisions.  To  a  Greek,  Europe,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  a  corre  of  moontains,  and  springing  forth 
by  three  mam  projections  into  the  seas  soathnrard  of 
ite  mountain-basee,  presented  the  aspect  of  three 
pyramidal  peninsulas  of  land, — Iberia,  Italia,  HeUas 
(to  which  Polybins  adds  a  fourth  in  Thrace  and  a 
fifth  in  the  Crimea), — respectively  resting  upcm  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the  Balkan  range.  This 
snpposed  configuration  was  the  theme  of  frequent 
comment  among  the  ancient  cosmographers,  and  the 
Goorce  of  many  ingenious  theories  regarding  the 
agencies  of  fire  or  water  in  prodndng  them.  But  it 
is  intelligible  only  when  we  remember  the  limits  in 
which  Enrope,  as  known  to  the  Greeks,  was  confined. 
To  an  ancient  navigator,  however,  sailing  from  a  port 
in  Asia  Mmor  to  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  this  eon- 
figuration  would  necessarily  be  a  subject  of  remark, 
since  be  would  pass  alternate  projections  of  land  and 
the  deeply  embayed  gul£i  of  the  Aegean,  Ionian,  and 
Tuscan  seas,  and  witness,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  suo- 
cessive  confirmations  of  his  preconceived  notions  of 
the  form  of  the  continent.  In  these  respects,  as  well 
as  in  the  more  undulating  character  of  its  shore, 
Europe  presented  a  marked  contrast  to  both  Asia 
and  Africa.  Yet  the  Greeks,  ever  on  the  alert  for 
physical -analogies,  discovered  a  simihir  distribntion 
of  Und  and  water  in  the  Arabian  peninsuU  and  the 
seas  which  bound  it,  as  well  as  in  the  long  valley  of 
the  Nile;  and  they  thus  arrived  at  the  conclusion,- 
not  <mly  that  this  phenomenon  was  repeated  in  every 
zone,  but  also  that  the  earth  was  constructed  on  a 
system  of  parallelisms,  so  that  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres  were  nearly  counterparts  of 
each  other. 

III.  The  CUmait  and  ProdueU  of  Europe. — 
The  cfimate  of  central  Europe  a£fected  the  progress 
of  discovery  northward.  The  mean  temperature  of 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece  was  lower  than  at  the  pre- 
sent day;  while  Gaul  and  Germany  experienced  al- 
most the  rigours  of  an  Arctic  winter.  In  their  wars 
with  Borne  we  find  Gaulish  cUns,  accustomed  to  a 
colder  and  more  bracing  atmosphere,  exhausted  by 
the  heat  of  modem  Lombardy,  i^though  that  n^on 
is  not  now  sensibly  warmer  than  the  south  of  France. 
But  central  Europe  was,  for  many  centuries,  as  re- 
gards its  climate,  what  Canada  is  at  the  present 
day.    The  vast  fisosts  and  morasses  of  Gaul  and 
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Germany  were,  nntil  nearly  the  9th  centnry  of  our  ere, 
nnfelled  and  undrained,  and  aggravated  the  cold  and 
humidity  of  the  northern  sides  of  the  Alps  and  Py- 
renees. Nor  was  the  soutiiem  flank  of  these  moun- 
tarns  unaffected  by  the  same  causes.  The  Romans, 
even  in  their  ItaUan  wars,  rarely  took  the  field 
before  the  month  of  April,  since  they  dreaded  en- 
coontering  the  snow-storms  of  the  Apennines,  and 
the  floods  which  at  the  melting  of  the  ice  converted 
the  feeders  of  the  Tiber  into  rapid  torrents.  The 
snow  lay  then  periodically  on  Ht.  Soracte,  and  the 
SabeUian  herdsmen  found  &esh  pastures  as  late  aa 
Jnly  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  AbruzxL  Ovid, 
in  the  epistles  which  he  wrote  in  exile,  describes 
the  cold  of  the  Euxine  and  its  adjacent  coasts 
as  a  modem  traveller  wouU  describe  the  tem- 
perature of  Stockholm  and  the  Baltks,  and  in 
the  latitude  of  Saxony  the  l^ions  cf  Drusus  and 
Germanicns  endured  many  of  the  hardships  of  a 
Russian  winter.  (Tac.  Ami.  L  60,  ii.  24.)  We 
may  indeed  suspect  that  the  legitHiaries  owed  seme  of 
th<dr  ill-success  in  the  German  wars  less  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  elements,  than  to  the  skill  or  valour 
with  which  they  were  opposed.  Yet  the  bonis  of  the 
moose  Kieer  which  are  occasionally  dug  up  in  thefeiia 
of  Southern  Germany  attest  the  presence  of  Arctic 
animals  in  those  regions,  and  the  tribute  of  furs  im- 
posed by  the  Romans  upon  their  Rhenish  provincials 
imply  a  temperature  fu  below  the  ordinary  climate 
of  the  same  regions  at  the  present  time. 

Upon  the  climate  and  prodnctions,  however,  of 
those  portions  of  Europe  with  which  they  were 
better  acquainted,  of  Europe  south  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  the  ancients  expatiated  with  pride  and 
admiration.  They  ascribed  to  its  soil  and  tempera- 
ture generally,  that  golden  mean  which  is  mosi  coo- 
dncive  to  theincrease,  the  health,  and  the  physicaland 
moral  development  of  the  human  species.  Europe, 
they  alleged,  was  happily  seated  between  the  zones 
of  insufferable  heat  and  cold.  It  was  exempt  from 
the  fiercer  animals  and  the  more  noxions  reptiles  of 
the  neighbouring  continents.  Asia  and  Africa  were 
more  abundantly  endowed  with  the  luxuries  with 
which  man  can  dispense  —  with  gems,  silk^  an- 
matics,  and  ivory;  but  Europe  produced  more  uni- 
formly than  either  of  them  the  necessaries  which 
are  indispensable  to  his  health,  strength,  and  safety 
—  com,  wine,  and  oil,  timber  and  stone,  iron  and 
copper,  and  even  the  more  precious  metals,  gold  and 
silver.  (Strab.  ii.  pp.  126,  127.)  The  Scythians 
tasi  Germans,  indeed,  were  but  scantily  provided 
with  these  adjuncts  of  life  and  civilisation  ;  natura 
had  renrved  her  boons  for  the  more  refined  and  in- 
telligent natives  of  the  south.  Greece  was  in  these 
respects  highly  fisvoared:  the  horses  of  Thessaly, 
the  com  of  Boeotia,  the  figs  and  olives  of  Athens, 
the  vineyards  of  Chios  and  Samoa,  were  celebrated 
throngboot  the  world.  Bat  Italy,  in  the  estimation 
of  its  children  at  least,  was  the  garden,  as  well  as 
the  mistress,  of  the  world.  (Varro,  S.  £.  i.  2; 
Columell.  Ji.i2.iii.7;  Plin.iiL  I,se().;  Virg.  Georg. 
i.  136,  seq.)  Its  several  provinces  were  distin- 
guished each  by  its  peculiar  gifts — Campania  by 
its  wmes,  Taientum  by  its  fleeces,  Etruria  by  its 
rich  pastures,  and  Cisalpine  Gaul  by  its  cerealia. 
By  its  central  position  in  the  Mediterranean,  Italy 
was  enabled  to  impart  to  less  favoured  regions  iu 
own  products,  and  to  attract  to  itself  the  gifts  of 
other  lands  —  the  minerals  of  Iberia,  the  hides,  Uie 
timber,  the  herds,  and  horses  of  Gaul,  the  marbles 
and  the  fruits  of  Greece,  and  the  beau^  and  strength 
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of  tiw  British  Celts.  In  Enrope,  also,  it  wss 
easy  to  sccUmatiM  the  fruits  snd  animals  of  other 
trgaoB.  The  almond,  oleander,  the  cherry,  the 
aracia,  and  syringa  were  imported  from  Asia  Mfanr; 
the  Tine  and  apricot,  froax  Armenia;  from  Penia, 
many  spedes  of  the  Bmnenas  gonu  Pomnin, — 
the  orange,  peach,  citron,  &c.;  while  the  fig, 
oUre,  and  date-palm,  the  damnk  roae  and  the 
mnlbeny,  had  been  transplanted  from  Libya  and 
Syria.  The  Earopean  ^horn  of  the  Heditenanean 
exhibit  also  many  fiunilies  of  African  plants,  and  the 
flora  of  Sicily  and  Baetica  combine  the  prodnctions 
of  the  temperate  and  tropical  sones.  Of  these  ad- 
ditions to  the  fbod  or  luxury  <i  nun,  not  a  few  were 
imported  into  Europe  by  the  Greek  or  Roman  cod- 
qnerors  of  the  East.  Mor  were  these  accessions  con- 
fined to  the  districts  which  at  first  received  them. 
To  its  Roman  masten  Gaul  and  the  Rhenish  pro- 
Tinces  owed  the  Tine,  a  finer  breed  of  sheep,  and 
serersl  liinds  of  domestic  peoltry.  The  dire  wis 
carried  from  Gmce  to  Spain,  and  the  nc«  of 
Gaolish  horses  improred  by  intennixtare  with 
the  swifter  and  more  delicately  limbed  Tarieties 
of  Nnmidia  and  Arabia.  Finally,  the  silkworm, 
whose  prodoctaoos  scandalised  the  economists  and 
philoeophen  of  Rome  by  draining  Italy  of  its  gold 
and  by  adding  new  incentires  to  extraTsgance,  was 
naturalised  in  Greece  and  Italy  in  the  6th  cenltuy 
of  onr  era,  and  by  ita  introdactioa  gate  a  new  im- 
pnlse  to  Enropean  niamifiwtnrea. 

IV.  Population  of  Emvpe. — The  history  of  the 
population  of  Europe  belons^  m  part  to  the  description 
of  the  sereral  portions  of  it ;  and,  as  a  whole,  is  both 
too  speculatiTe  and  too  extensive  an  inquiry  for  a 
sketch  like  the  present  Neither  are  our  materials 
for  such  an  investipition  either  abundant  or  satis- 
iactory.  Onr  only  guides  on  this  point,  beyond  some 
doubtful  resemblances  of  manners  and  customs,  and 
some  data  founded  upon  the  structure  of  language, 
are  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  But  the  prejudice 
which  led  the  Greeks  to  regard  all  tmhelleiiic  races 
as  barfaatrms  was  Tety  unfaTonrable  to  ethnolwjical 
science;  and  eren  when  they  treat  vf  prehistoric 
races,  they  throw  a  mythological  Teil  orcr  the  records 
of  early  colonisation.  The  inoTements  of  mankind 
from  the  east  were,  in  their  COTceptions,  either  regu- 
lated by  a  god,  like  Dionysus,  or  by  the  son  of  a  god, 
like  Heracles.  The  Rinnans,  again,  were  satisfied 
with  incorporating  races  among  their  provincials,  and 
incurious  about  thar  origin  or  physical  character- 
istics. The  Greeks  also,  inhabiting  the  SE.  comer 
of  Europe,  and  watching  the  movements  of  their 
own  colonies  alone,  or  at  most  gleaning  the  re- 
ports of  Phoenician  and  Etruscan  mariners,  often 
purposely  involTed  in  fable,  always,  it  is  probable, 
ex.i!;gerated,  imagined  that  the  main  stream  of 
European  population  had  flowed  generally  across  the 
Aegean  sea  from  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  with  oc- 
casional intermptioos  or  admixtures  from  Fhoenida 
and  Aegypt.  They  were  unaware  of  the  hct  which 
modem  ethnology  has  brought  to  light,  that  the 
course  of  immigration  was  rather  (ram  central  Asia  to 
central  Europe,  by  a  route  lying  north  of  the  Eoxine 
sea  and  intersecting  the  grot  rivers  which  flow  east- 
ward and  soathward  firom  the  Alps  and  Russia. 
They  traced  the  origin  of  music  and  song  to  Thrace, 
but  they  did  not  know,  or  would  not  admit,  that  the 
population  of  Hellas  itself  was  derived  quite  as  much 
from  Thrace  as  from  the  Lesser  Asia.  Three  main 
streams  of  population  intermiiigling  with  each  other 
in  certain  localities,  yet  sufficiently  distinct  for  defi- 
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nition,  maybe£aoemed:  (1).  llie  CeHamdCis- 
nerians,  who  entered  onr  continent  from  the  ttuffa 
of  the  Caucassa,  and,  passing  round  the  htad  </  tk 
Bbidc  aea,  spread  tbemsdTes  orer  the  whole  <i  Es- 
rope,  and  permanently  settled  in  the  west  (!^ 
The  Sdaronians,  or,  as  the  ancieiita  deBaauBilW 
them,  Seytbiana  and  Saimatians,  who  occafied  tie 
east  of  Europe,  where  they  an  fnuid  beside  tk 
earliest  Celtic  eotonies.  Tlie  rirer  Oder,  hnenr, 
aeema  to  hsTe  been  the  western  limit  of  the  Sciin- 
nians.  Thence,  without  establishing  themidni  k 
the  Alps,  they  tamed  in  a  southerly  diiectkn.  or 
they  contributed  hugely  to  the  popabtkB  of  belt 
Greece  and  Italy.  (3).  The  Teutons — who  anind 
at  different  epochs  :  (1).  as  Low  Germans,  baa  lb 
regions  between  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartea,  aad  ens- 
blished  themselves  in  the  NW.  of  Emofe,  aad  (1) 
as  High  Germans,  who,  displacing  the  Celts  ai 
Sclsvonians,  occupied  the  middle-highlands  of  Ger- 
many, and  in  the  historic  period  an  fbond  eest 
of  the  Rhine  and  north  of  the  Danube.  The  sMi 
plateau  of  central  Europe,  howerer,  was  perpetnOj 
undergnng  a  change  in  its  population  frtxn  tbe  ka 
and  irflux  of  then  principal  elements ;  and  vhee 
towards  the  dose  of  tlie  1st  eentniy  B.C  the  Beam 
legions  passed  the  Rhine  and  altered  the  Henyml 
forest,  tliey  fonnd  both  Celts  and  High  sad  Lot 
Germans  arrayed  against  them  firom  the  Hdnlia 
pagi  to  the  fixmtierB  of  Bohemia.  The  Iberian  |ieiii- 
sola  alone  may  serve  for  an  exara{de  oftheadmiztin 
of  races  in  the  European  continent.  In  it  n  en> 
trace  no  less  than  six  waves  of  immignticn.  (1)-T1» 
Celtic,  pushed  to  its  western  barrier  by  the  enaosek- 
ments  of  the  Sclaronians  and  Teutons;  (2>  tte 
Iberian,  whose  language,  as  it  appears  m  tbe  modal 
Basqne  dialect,  indicates  a  Cdto-Finnieh  oripo, 
and  consequently  a  dairaUca  of  tbe  IbetisB  fea(le 
itself  fVom  tbe  remote  eastern  ste[qies  of  Asia:  tl* 
Celtiberi,  as  their  name  imports,  were  a  hybiid  laoe 
formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  two;  (3).  the  LS?- 
Phoenicians  of  the  south,  who  were  intaodoeed  hf6» 
Carthaginians;  and  (4)  an  Italian  eloneot  tnagkt 
in  by  the  Romans.  A  fifth  variety-  was  utmimul  ^ 
the  irmplian  of  the  northern  tribes — Vaadak,  Vis- 
goths,  and  Sneri — in  the  5th  century  A.Dt  by  "K* 
movement  a  Ifigfa  and  Low  German  element  m 
added  to  the  original  popnlatian.  Lastly,  is  ^ 
Sthcentury  &.D.,  with  the  Arabian  conquest  canKn 
infiision  of  Semitic  bknd.  The  Greek  cokwes— 
Saguntnm  and  Emporium, — fbonded  by  Zacyulii*' 
and  Hassilians  respectiTefy,  were  scarcely  so  penis- 
nent  or  so  nnportant  as  to  iSeet  materiaBy  the  jt^ 
lation  of  Spain. 

V.  Lcn^uaget  of  Ewnpe.  —  Of  fte  dideeJi 
spoken  in  ancient  Europe  we  know  even  \at  tbn 
of  its  ethnography.  The  educated  Bnaiis  <■' 
two  languages  &miliariy,  their  own  and  the  Qs<A\ 
the  Greeks,  one  only:  and  both  alike,  a  {oml, 
contemned  all  other  Mionis  as  unworthy  the  stteatn 
of  civilised  men.  Their  communicaticii  with  feroga- 
ets  was  carried  on  through  the  mediura  of  interjnt- 
ers,  and  a  few  instances  only  are  recorded  of  a  Gnek 
(Com.  Nep.  ThemuL  c  10)  or  a  Bomaa  (Orid, 
Ep.  ex  PoHf.  iv.,  Ep.  13)  undergoing  tbe  dradgay* 
learning  a  fiveign  tongne.  On  the  other  haai^  >l" 
dialects  of  the  other  races  of  Europe,  being  Bfllhr 
refined  norpraeerved  byanatiTeliteratoie,gi»*'«lflf 
vanished.  The  Celtic  gave  pboe  in  theGsaSsh 
and  Spanish  provinces  of  Rome  to  the  general  en- 
pkiymrnt  of  Latin:  and  even  ths  Gennaas  beyml 
the  Rhine  acquired  the  speech  rf  their  IMH*" 
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(Tac.  ^iw.  I  58,  u.  10).  The  emfti^an,  m  indeed 
the  obliteratioii,  of  tongaes  was  further  accelerated 
by  the  collection  withm  the  Boman  empire  of  soldien 
or  aUves  iroin  nearl;  every  r^on  of  the  world.  It 
waa  euier  for  these  aliens  to  forego  their  own  rer- 
nacolar  dialects  and  to  acquire  the  common  language 
of  their  masters,  than  to  coramnnicate  with  each 
other  in  a  Imguafraaca  oompoonded  of  the  most 
opposits  varieties  of  speech.  How  easily  a  commm 
langaage  might  sapwsede  a  native  iduim  appears 
from  two  remarkable  cases  in  andent  history.  (1). 
The  Jews,  after  the  foondatioa  of  Alexandria, 
generally  adoptnd  the  Greek  tongue  in  all  their 
"  cities  of  dispenion"  west  d  Palestine.  Their 
sacred  bocks  wve  translated  into  Hellenic,  and  that 
idiom  was  employed  even  in  the  service  of  their 
synagognes.  (2).  The  Etruscans,  for  at  least  six 
centuries  f&/tt  the  foundation  of  Borne,  regulated 
the  more  solemn  ceremonies  and  expiwnded  the 
more  startling  prodigies  of  the  Boman  people.  Yet 
the  Bomans  themselves  rarely  acquired  the  language 
of  their  sacerdotal  instructors,  and  Latin  was  the 
organ  of  communication  for  all  the  tribes  between 
the  Tiber  aad  the  Magra.  This  prevailing  influence 
of  two  languages  in  the  more  civilised  portions  (rf 
ancient  Europe,  combined  with  the  drcumstanca 
that  nearly  all  our  knowledge  of  its  various  races 
is  derived  from  Boman  or  Greek  writers,  who, 
when  they  touched  upon  philology  at  all,  either 
perverted  it  or  made  themselves  ridicnloos,  throws 
an  almost  impeuetmble  cloud  over  the  subject  of 
the  original  diideGts  of  Enn^e.  A  few  broad  lines 
and  a  few  probable  analogies  are  all  that  modem 
linguistic  science  is  aUe  to  contribute  towards  clu- 
cidatiog  a  subject  which,  if  clearly  understoo(^ 
would  explain  ajso,  in  a  great  degree^  the  movements, 
the  interweaving,  and  the  final  pusition  of  the 
European  races.  The  Selavcaiian  race,  at  ooe  time, 
extended  fiom  the  Adriatic  to  the  Arctic  sea,  com- 
prising the  Sannatae,  Boxolani,  from  whom  the 
Bnmiaiw  derive  their  name,  the  lUyrians,  Panno- 
nians,  and  Veneti,  &c  Westward  of  Uodem  Saxony 
their  progress  was  arrested  by  the  Celts :  in  pre- 
historic times,  indeed,  the  Celts  may  be  described 
geoerally  as  the  occupiers  of  the  veetem  half  of  the 
ooBtkient  north  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and  the 
ficlavonians  of  the  eastern.  Both  were  respectivaty 
eitfaer  interpenetrated  or  pushed  onward  by  the 
third  great  stream  of  immignuts  from  Asia— the 
Teutonic  funily  of  nations.  The  ScUvonians  indeed 
nuintaimd  themselves  eaei  of  the  Vistula,  although 
eves  here  they  were  encroached  upon  by  Low  German 
and  even  Mongol  races,  which  the  ancients  described 
nnderthe  geanal  appellation  of  Scythians.  TheOelts 
wen  more  eSectually  displaced  by  the  Teutrais,  sod 
in  bietoiic  agee  were  found  in  huge  masses  in  Gaul 
and  the  British  islands  alone.  Tet  even  in  these, 
their  ultimata  retreats,  they  yielded  to  the  stronger 
and  better  organised  races  which  followed  their 
steps — totheFranks,a  High  Goman  people, in  Gaul; 
and  to  the  Saxons,  a  Low  German  peqile,  in  Britain. 
There  was  indeed  a  perpetual  shiiiing,  interweaving, 
advance,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  retrooeation  of  the 
ctsitral  population  of  the  coDtioent.  Among  the  Ger- 
mans, as  deecrSied  by  Tacitus,  are  to  be  found  Celtic 
tribes :  m  Celtic  Britiun  long  strips  of  territory,  as 
well  IB  the  interior  as  on  the  coast,  were  occupied  by 
Teotcos:  the  Sdavonians  r^;ained  Bohemia  b<ga  the 
High  Germans;  and  the  Gauls, wlu>inthe4th  century 
B.  o.  sacked  Bome  and  Delphi,  in  the  same  generation 
witaHished  themselves  between  the  Magra,  the  Babi- 
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cmi,  and  the  Alps,  firom  which  region  they  expelled 
Germans  and  Sdavonians.  The  basis  of  the  original 
population  of  Greece  and  Italy  was  PeUsgian;  at 
least,  Pelasgions  were  the  first  national  element 
which  history  acknowledges,  or  to  which  concurrent 
traditions  point.  So  much  of  the  population  of 
Hellas  as  did  not  enter  Europe  from  the  sea-bord 
was  derived  from  Thrace,  and  Thrace  was  peopled 
by  Sdavonians.  The  most  archaic  fiirms  of  the 
Hellenic  and  Latin  languages  indicate  such  an  ori- 
ginal, and  the  traditions  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Latins  equally  confirm  this  supposition ;  for  the 
former  point  to  the  Hyperborean  regions  —  i.  e.  to 
the  north  of  the  range  of  Ossa  and  Olympus — as  the 
cradle  of  their  race  (Diod.  ii.  47.  p.  198,  Dindorf ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  p.  225),  and  the  latter  derive 
the  royal  line  of  Alba  and  Borne  from  Mysia  and  the 
Troad.  Arcadians,  too,— i.  e.  Pelasgians, — were  set- 
tled on  Mount  Palatine  before  the  arrival  of  colonists 
from  Asia:  and  the  subject  populatian  of  Etruria 
bears  numerous  traces  of  a  Pelasgian  origin.  The 
races  of  Western  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe  were  long 
idoitical,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  no  actnu 
boundary  for  many  ages  was  known  between  these 
^visions  of  the  Great  Continent.  As  the  earliest 
stream  from  central  Asia,  the  Sdavonian,  occupied 
both  sides  of  the  Aegean  sea,  and  spread  over  Pon- 
tus  and  Colchis,  and  round  the  head  of  the  Euxine 
as  &r  as  Mount  Haamus,  we  are  probably  justified 
in  reoogni^og  a  Sclavonian  population  throughout 
the  r^ion  that  intervened  between  the  Taurian 
chain  and  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  and  in  ascrib- 
ing the  Pelasgian  inhabitants  of  the  Hellenic  and 
Ausonian  peninsulas  to  the  Sclavonian  stem.  In 
both  instances,  indeed,  it  was  early  and  materially 
ai&cted  by  Celtic  and  Teutonic  admixtures.  Finally, 
the  Hellenes,  a  High  German  race,  predominated  in 
Greece;  and  Low  German  tribes,  to  which  the  Sabd- 
lian  stock  belonged,  in  Italy.  The  southern  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean  were  more  nearly  afiected  by 
Semitic  immigrations  from  Phoenicia  uid  Carthage 
than  the  interior  of  the  contment,  but  not  so  mndi 
as  to  a%ct  materially  the  stronger  germs  of  popula- 
tian—  whether  Sclavonian,  Celtic,  or  Teutomc. 

The  principal  mountains  and  rivers  of  Europe  are 
described  under  their  respective  heads,  or  in  the 
general  account  of  the  countries  to  which  they  belong. 
We  must,  however,  before  closing  onr  sketch  of  the 
NW.  division  of  the  Great  Continent,  briefly  advert  to 
aome  features  of  its  geoU^cal  system. 

VL  Geological  Features. — Since  we  are  treating 
mere  especially  of  Europe  as  it  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  it  will  be  expedient  to  restrict  our  survey 
of  its  river  and  mountain-system  to  the  boundaries 
assigned  to  the  continent  by  gaogr^ibers  unac- 
quainted with  nearly  two-thinls  of  it, — the  whole 
of  Scandinavia,  and  the  greater  portion  of  Bossia. 
In  fact,  the  Europe  of  the  ancients,  if  we  require 
definite  accounts  of  it,  is  nearly  conterminous  with 
the  European  provinces  of  Bome.  Nor  by  such 
exclusion  do  we  omit,  as  respects  Europe  gene- 
rally, any  material  feature  or  element  of  its  con- 
figuration; for  the  Scandinavian  Alps  are  separated 
firam  the  body  of  the  European  mountams  by  the 
great  ME.  pluss,  and  the  Grampian  Highlands,  with 
their  English  and  Welsh  branches,  are  also  an  insu- 
lated gronp;  whereas  all  the  moimtains  of  central 
and  Swthem  Europe,  from  Caipe  to  the  Boeporus, 
and  from  Aetna  to  the  northern  flank  of  the  Car- 
pathians, constitute  in  reality  but  one  system,  which 
custom  has  divided  into  certain  prindpal  masses  or 
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fiunilin.  The  great  moaDUin-ione  which  forms  the 
hue  of  the  three  or  five  southern  peninsulas  of  Eu- 
rope, and  from  irfaicb  its  principal  northern  rivers 
descend,  commences  with  the  promoatot;  of  Art*- 
bmm  (C  FimtUm),  and  is  terminated  bj  the 
Hellespont  and  Propontis.  Of  thb  rocky  girdle  the 
higbest  points  are  the  Pie  du  Midi  in  the  Pjrenen, 
rising  11,271  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  Mont 
Blanc,  16^00  feet;  and  the  summits  of  Ht.  Haemns 
or  the  Great  Ballua  All  the  other  groape  or 
chains,  whether,  like  the  Carpathians,  running  np 
the  centre  of  the  continent,  er,  like  the  Apennines 
and  the  Spanish  and  Greek  monntains,  descending 
to  its  southern  extremities,  are  to  be  regarded, 
whatever  their  relative  dimensions  ma;  be,  as  second- 
aries only  of  the  principal  lone, — its  spore  or  but- 
tresses. To  the  southward  these  protuberances  nm 
for  the  most  part  in  parallel  ridges,  soch  as  the 
sierras  of  Spain,  and  Uie  elliptic^  hoUaws  of  the 
Apennines;  or,  like  Mount  Haiemus,  they  are  spUt 
into  narrow  but  profound  fissures,  into  which  the 
light  of  day  scarcely  penetrates.  In  Spain  and  Italy 
the  mountains  in  general  decline  gradually  as  they 
approach  the  Mediterranean,  whereas  the  Grecian 
nmges  project  strongly  into  the  sea,  and  re-appear 
in  the  numerous  rocky  islands  which  stud  the 
Aegean.  The  general  geological  tieatnres  of  this  zone 
are,  in  the  Iberian  mountains,  granite,  crystalline 
strata,  asd  primary  foenlifieroos  rocks.  On  each 
side  of  the  centra]  chain  of  the  Alps  calcareous  rocks 
form  two  great  mountain-iones,  and  rise  occasionally 
to  an  altitude  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  feet.  Ciys- 
talline  schists  of  various  kinds  generally  constitute 
the  pnnacles  of  the  Alpine  crest  and  its  o65)ets.  The 
Apennines  and  the  Sicilian  mountains  are  mostly 
calcareous  rocks.  Secondary  limestones  occupy  a 
great  portion  of  ths  high  land  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Beginning  from  the  western  extremity  of  this  xone, 
we  find  that  the  northern  or  Gaulish  side  of  the 
Pyrenees  is  the  more  precipitous  and  abrupt,  and 
its  summits  so  notched  and  ragged  that  from  the 
plains  below  they  appear  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw, 
whence  the  term  Sierra  (Mons  Serratus)  has  been 
appropriated  to  the  Iberian  mountains,  where  this 
conformation  especially  prevails.  On  the  Spanish 
side,  the  Pyrenees  descend  towards  the  £bn>  in 
gigantic  terraces  separated  1>y  deep  precipitous 
valleys.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  Pyrenean 
range  is  about  60  miles,  and  its  length  270. 

On  the  northern  flanlc,  the  most  ooBspicuona  off- 
sets of  the  lone  are  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Ao- 
Tergne  and  the  Cevcnnes.  These,  indeed,  are  the 
link  between  the  more  elevated  masses  of  Western 
and  Eastern  Europe.  The  projections  of  the  Ce- 
Tennes  extend  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and 
the  Jura  mountains  of  the  Alpine  range.  The 
northern  provinces  of  France  form  a  portion  of  that 
immense  plain,  which,  without  taking  into  account 
smaller  eminences  and  undulations,  extends  from  the 
Seine  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  seas, 
throush  Belgium,  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Russia. 

The  European  mountain-zone  attains  a  greater 
altitude  as  it  proceeds  eastward.  About  the  52nd 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  it  begins  to  ascend  by  ter- 
nces,  groups,  and  concentric  or  paraUd  chains,  until 
it  reaches  its  highest  elevation  in  the  range  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Balkan.  The  immediate  projections 
of  the  Alps,  on  the  side  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  or  Lom- 
bardy,  are  comparatively  short,  but  rapid  and  abrupt. 
The  spine  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  however,  the 
diain  cf  the  Apomines,  as  well  as  the  Sicilian 
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mountains,  are  really  continuaUons  of  the  Alps,  eta 
as  the  Grecian  mountains  through  Northon  Hdlss 
as  far  as  the  Laeonian  highlands  are  continnatiiiii 
of  Mount  HaemuB.  The  Camic  or  more  prDperly 
the  Julian  Alps  connect,  tmder  the  1 8th  mei^iia, 
the  Balkan  with  the  centre  of  the  range  of  the 
Helvetian  and  Italian  Alps.  The  river-system  if 
Italy  has  no  features  in  common  with  those  of 
Spain.  In  the  latter  peninsula  the  raDeys  inclosed 
by  the  sierras  were,  in  some  remote  era,  the  basmof 
bkkes,  of  which  the  Spanish  rivers  are  the  nsido- 
aries:  whereas  the  watershed  of  the  Apennines  a 
genendly  brief  and  rapid ;  and  the  Amo,  the  Tiber, 
the  Liris,  &c.  have  in  all  ages  be«i  subject  to  iiidil«i 
overflow  of  their  waters,  and  to  as  sudden  snbs- 
dence.  In  Cisalpine  Gaul,  indeed,  a  network  a 
streams,  combining  into  central  reservoirs,  —  the  Po, 
the  Athesis,  8H^ — famishes,  with  little  aid  hm 
man,  a  natural  irrigation  to  the  rich  alluvial  phiK 
The  whole  r^on  was  probably  at  cne  period  a  net 
lake,  of  which  the  banks  were  the  Alpine  pnijectiaB 
and  the  windings  of  the  Apennines,  and  whuh  gii- 
dually  rose  with  the  constant  depceition  et  soil  bta 
those  mountains.  The  rivns  S.  of  the  Pa  whicfc 
flow  into  the  Adriatic  sea  are  generally  ineomider- 
able  in  their  length  or  volume  of  water;  but  those 
which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Lower  Sea,  the 
Maie  Etrascum,  descend  more  gradually,  and  is  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula  at  least  more  equally  sni>- 
serve  the  purposes  of  tillage  and  inland  narigstioL 
Calcareous  rocks  constitute  the  principal  range  of 
the  Apennines,  and  fill  the  greater  part  of  Sdly. 
But  at  least  half  of  that  island  is  covered  with  tie 
newer  Pleiocene  strata;  while  zooes  of  the  <ii» 
Pleiocene  period,  filled  with  organic  rtmains,  <snr 
each  flank  of  the  Apennines. 

The  principal  projectiaiis  of  tlie  xooe  north  ef  Italy 
are  the  Hyrcaman  mountains,  the  Sudeles,  snd  tlw 
Carpathian  mountains.  The  fbnner  stretch  m  tbce 
parallel  ridges  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhin^ 
about  Ut.  51°  or  A2°  N.,  to  the  c«itre  of  Gennsnr. 
Eastward  of  this  group  the  Sodetes  b^in,  sad  ter- 
minate at  the  pliUn  of  the  Upper  Oder.  At  this 
point  they  are  connected  with  the  Carpathians,  which, 
however,  difler  in  canflgnrati(m  fimn  the  other  limbs 
of  the  range.  For  they  are  not  •  single  chain,  but 
groups,  connected  by  elevated  plains,  and  sttajniq; 
at  certain  points — as  at  Mount  Tatra,  mder  the 
20th  meridian — a omsidenble altitude.  Thelnadth 
of  the  Alpine  chain  is  greatest  betw«n  tlie  15th  snd 
16th  meridians,  and  least  at  its  junction  with  the 
Balkan,  nnd«  the  I8th,  when  it  does  not  exceed 
80  miles. 

The  Balkan,  in  respect  of  its  ekratxd  tahle-lands, 
is  a  connecting  link  between  the  mountain-systemt 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Jnn,  this  tabular  form  does  not  oooor  in  the  ceatnl 
Alps.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  lakes  whidi 
are  so  fiequently  met  with  in  European  mounlsias, 
are  rarely  found,  except  in  the  Altaian  range,  in 
those  of  Asia.  Monnt  Haemns,  the  third  of  the 
mountain-bases  of  ancient  Europe,  begins  near  the 
town  of  Sophia,  whence  it  runs  ahmg  an  ekrated 
terrace  for  600  miles  to  the  Black  sea.  Longi- 
tudinal valleys  of  great  fertility  sepante  its  paialiel 
ridges;  but  its  chains  are  rent  and  tan  in  all  di- 
rections by  profoqed  and  precipitous  chasns,  by 
which  alone  the  range  is  permeable.  Granite  krat 
the  beues  of  the  mountain-system  of  Eastern  Eanfe; 
but  it  rarely  pierces  the  crust  of  oystalliK  schiit 
and  secondary  Umestwies.    Calcareoos  rocks,  mdeed, 
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compon  prindpaUj  tbe  highlands  of  Bosnia,  Mace- 
donia, and  Albania.  Tnuurerae  iractnret,  like  those 
of  the  Balkan,  occor  generally  in  the  Greek  moan- 
tains.  The  intervening  Tallejrs  are  mestly  ealdton- 
shaped  hollows,  both  in  Northern  Greece  and  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Volcanic  ccnmlsions  in  some  districts, 
and  in  Boeotia  especially,  have  broken  down  the 
moral  barriers  of  these  hollows,  and  allowed  their 
waters  to  escape :  bat  in  the  Korea,  where  there  have 
been  no  such  outlets,  they  percolate  through  the 
soil.  The  rivers  of  Southern  Greece  are,  for  the 
most  part,  fordable  in  summer  and  tcnenia  in  winter 
acd  spring. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe  will  suffice  to 
show  that,  firom  its  geseral  oonfigarati<»i,  the  NW. 
division  of  the  old  continent  is  much  more  favourable 
to  uniform  dvilisation  and  the  j^ysical  well-being 
and  development  of  its  inhabitants,  than  that  of 
either  Africa  or  Asia.  On  the  one  hand,  the  extent 
of  its  coast-Une,  its  nnmenms  pronKsitories  and  bays, 
act  as  causes  at  severance  bMween  the  members  of 
its  &nii}y,  and,  by  preventing  their  accnmuhition  in 
mnmife  like  those  of  the  Asiatic  empires,  preserve 
and  stimulate  the  separate  activity  of  the  whole: 
on  the  other,  the  obstacles  to  national  and  federal 
union  are  not,  as  in  many  regions  of  tbe  African 
cootinent,  insurmountable,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  the 
central  position  of  its  sea,  —  the  Mediterranean  and 
its  branches, — and  the  course  of  its  rivers,  running 
deep  into  the  interior,  afford  natural  paths  of  com- 
munication for  all  its  races.  Ko  barren  deserts 
divide  its  cities  from  one  another:  its  table-lands  are 
not,  as  in  Asia,  lifted  into  tbe  region  of  snow,  nor  its 
plains  condemned  to  sterility  by  the  hot  pestilential 
blasts,  such  as  sweep  over  the  great  Sahara.  Europe, 
indeed,  is  not  the  cradle  of  civilisation, — t/uU  bad 
attained  at  least  a  high  formal  matnrify  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Nile, 
ages  before  Agamemnon  ruled  in  Mycenae,  or  Thesetu 
drew  the  demi  of  Attica  within  the  precincts  of  a 
commna  walL  Neither  to  Europe  do  we  owe  the 
funtal  precepts  of  religion  and  ethics,  nor  the  germs 
of  the  arts  which  civilise  life.  In  every  one  of  these 
dements  of  social  progression  Asia  and  Aegypt  took 
the  lead.  Bat,  although  neither  tbe  original  parent 
nor  the  earliest  norse  of  civilisation,  Europe  has  been 
for  nearly  3000  years  that  portion  ol  the  world  which 
has  most  actively,  assidaously,  and  successfully 
cherished,  advanced,  and  perfected  these  rudiments 
of  moral,  intellectual,  and  political  cultivation.  Of 
dvil  freedom  it  was  the  birthplace:  neither  of  the 
sister  continents,  however  mature  may  have  been  its 
peculiar  civilisation,  has  ever  possessed,  without  the 
aid  of  European  contact  and  example,  a  cmnmonity 
of  free  men,  who  distinguished  the  obedience  which 
is  due  to  law  from  the  subservience  which  is  paid  to 
a  master.  And,  possessing  civil  freedom,  at  least 
among  it*  nobler  and  its  governing  races,  Europe  has 
carried  to  a  higher  stage  of  development  eveiy  lesson 
and  every  art  which  it  derived  from  other  regions, 
and  elevated  the  type  and  standard  cf  humanity  itselil 
Asia  and  Africa  have  generically  receded  from,  and,  in 
the  majority  of  their  races,  lost  sight  of  entirely,  tbe 
paths  and  the  conditions  of  progressive  civilisation. 
In  these  regions  man  is  a  weed.  He  is  ruled  in 
masses;  he  thinks  in  masses.  His  institntions,  his- 
tories, and  modes  of  <aith  are  unchanged  through 
almost  inmiemorial  tracts  of  time.  The  opposite 
aspect  presented  by  European  civilisation  may  be 
ascribed,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  physical  advan- 
tages, which  we  have  enamuated,  and  which  render 
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oar  continent  the  most  uniformly  habitable  portion 
of  the  globe;  (2)  to  the  fact  that  our  civilisation 
received  its  original  impulse  from  the  SE.  comer  of 
Europe,  where  the  Hellenic  race,  in  the  small  com- 
pass of  a  few  degrees  of  hititnde,  rebeaned,  as  it 
were,  the  forms  of  government,  federalism,  and  nego- 
tiati(Hi,  which  were  destined  afterwards  to  be  the 
principles  or  postuhites  of  European  policy ;  (3)  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  Soman  Emjnre,  by  its 
conquests  and  colonies,  stamped  a  general  impress  of 
resemblance  upon  the  &milies  of  Europe;  and  (4) 
that,  as  the  ancient  civilisation  declined,  two  new 
elements  of  life  were  mfnsed  into  Europe, —  a  young 
and  vigorous  papulation  from  the  North,  and  a  purer 
and  more  comprehensive  religion  frt>m  the  East.  By 
the  combination  of  these  several  elements  our  conti- 
nent alone  has  been  advancing,  while  the  sister  divi- 
sions of  the  globe  have  receded ;  and  it  is  a  conse- 
quence of  such  advance  and  of  such  recession,  that 
Europe  has  repaid  with  large  interest  its  original 
debt  of  civilisation  to  both  Asia  and  Africa,  and  has 
become,  in  all  the  arts  which  elevate  or  refine  our  race, 
the  instructor  in  place  of  the  pupil.  (See  Bitter, 
Die  Vorhalle  EuropaiKher  Volkergackkkten,  &c. 
1820 ;  Ukert,  CtographU  der  Grieehen  tmd  Bdmer; 
Bennell,  Geography  of  Herodotus,  2nd  ed.,  2  vols. 
8vo.;  Donaldson,  Ifew  Cratylta,  2nd  ed.,  Varro- 
ntoma,  2nd  ed.;  Mn.  Somerville,  Piytical  Geo- 
graphy, 2  vols.  I2mo.  2Bd  ed.;  Eisch  and  Grftber's 
EwyciyOdu,  art.  Europa.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

EUBOTl'S  (EifMnril>,Strab.  viL  p.  327),  a  town 
of  Ematbia  (PtoL  iil  13.  §  39),  between  Idomene 
and  the  plains  of  Cyrrhns  and  Pella,  probably  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Axius  below  Idomene.  Not 
far  above  the  entrance  of  the  great  maritime  plain, 
the  site  of  Enropus  may  perhaps  hereafter  be  recog- 
nised by  that  strength  of  position  which  enabled  it 
to  redst  Sitalcee  and  the  Thradass.  (Thnc  ii.  100.) 
We  have  the  concurring  testimony  of  Ptolemy  (iii. 
13.  §  24)  and  Pliny  (iv.  10)  that  this  town  of 
Emathia  was  difierent  from  Europos  of  Almopia, 
which  latter  town  seems  from  Hierocles — who  names 
Earopns  as  well  as  Almopia  among  the  towns  of  the 
Consular  Macedonia  (a  provincial  division  containing 
both  Thessalonica  and  Pelk)— to  have  been  known 
in  his  time  by  the  name  of  Almopia  only ;  and  hence 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
ancient  district  Almopia.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol  iii.  p.  444.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EURO'PUS  (Eu/xmrifi,  PtoL  vi.  2.  §  17,  viii. 
21.  §  11. ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  S24),  a  town  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  ancient  Media  Atropatene,  according 
to  Strabo,  originally  called  Rhaga ;  it  was  rebuilt 
by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  called  by  him  Europus. 
Strabo  considered  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  town 
called  by  the  Parthians  Arsacia.  Colonel  Bawlinson 
has  identified  it  with  the  present  Verimin,  at  no 
great  distance  from  tbe  ancient  Bhages  (_l.R.Geogr. 
Sac.  X.  p.  119).  Isidore  of  Chanix,  speaking  of 
Dura,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  states  that  it  was 
built  by  Nicator  and  the  Macedonians,  and  that  it 
was  called  Enropus.  It  is  possible  that  he  was  con- 
founding it  with  either  the  Median  or  the  Syrian 
city  of  this  name. 

EUKaXAa     [Lacoio*.] 

EURYAMPUS  (Zbfiaiatn),  a  town  of  Magnesia 
in  Thessaly,  of  uncertain  rdte.  (Lycophnm,  900; 
Steph.  B.  «.«.) 

EURY'MEDON  (JLifviUSttr),  a  river  flowing  In 
a  due  southern  direction  through  Pisidia  and  Pam- 
pbylia,  in  which  latter  country  it  was  navigable ;  but 
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Mi  fntnaee  ii  ncnr  dond  bj  Ian.  It  erapfos  itnlf 
iDta  tilt  Meditemnean,  a  little  beknr  Aspendos. 
(Respecting  the  fiunoiu  battle  on  the  rirer  EniTme- 
doo,  in  B.  c  466,  ne  Thnc  L  100;  Diod.  Sic.  zi. 
61;  caaipbXmo{^J7<0.iT.8;  Dion^Perieg.SSl; 
8tnb.  xir.  p.667;  Aimn,  .i4wi6.  L  27 ;  Liv.  xxrrii 
S3;  Plin.  t.  26,  and  muneroiu  otber  paaaages.)  Iti 
modern  name  ia  C(^ri-3a,  and  near  iu  loiirees 
aar-Su.  [L.  S  ] 

EUBTHE^AE  (E  jpt^xxif,  ApolL  Bbod.,  Steph. 
B.«.«.;  tpftrsS,  Strab.:  Bth.  tJ/Kfiinos).  I.  A 
town  of  Magnesia  in  Tbesaaly,  situated  upoo  the 
coast  at  the  fbot  cf  Mt.  Ossa,  between  Bhiins  and 
Mjne.  (ScyUz,  p.  29;  Strab.  iz.  p.  443;  Lir. 
xxzix  25.)  Plinj  relates  that  crowns  thrown  into 
a  foontain  at  EnrTmenae  liecame  shnes.  (Plin.  toL 
2.  s.  20.)  Leake  snpposes  the  site  of  EmTinenae 
to  he  repraented  b;  some  ancient  remafaa  between 
Tkemdtm  and  Karitxa.  (Leake,  Norlkern  Oreeoe, 
Toi.  ir.  p.  41S.) 

2.  A  town  of  Holoesis  m  Ejnms,  Is  jjaccd  by 
Leake  hi  the  rale  of  the  tipper  Acheron,  towards 
Latrid,  Variddia,  or  Ttrvita(md.  (Diod.  xiz.  88 ; 
Leake.  JVbrtJieni  Grteee,  nd.  L  p.  253.) 

EURYTA'NES.  [Aetolia,  p.  64,  a.] 

EUSE'NE  (Eiirfyni),  a  town  not  br  fnm  the 
coast  of  PoDtDs,  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  Amisns. 
(Arrian,  Peripi.  P.  £ia. ;  Ptd.  t.  4.  §  6.)  In  the 
Tab.  Peoting.  it  is  called  Etene,  and  in  the  Oeogr. 
BaTCnnas,  Aezaie  and  Scene.  (Ceinp.  HamiHan, 
Baeardte;  &C.  ToL  i.  p.  293.^  [L.  &] 

EUTAEA  (ttrma :  Etk.  ZtTtutH),  a  town  in  the 
S.  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Haenalia,  prohablj  be- 
tween Asea  and  Pallantinm,  thongh  not  on  Ube  road 
between  these  towns.  Leake  plaon  it  at  BarbUia. 
(Pans.  Tiii.  27.  §  3;  Xen.  HeU.  vi.  5.  §  IS;  Steph. 
B.  (.  «.;  Leake,  Martu,  T(^  iiL  p.  31.) 

EUTHE'NAE  (EMnrot :  Eik.  tMnraln  and 
Ziftirtis'),  a  town  of  Caria,  on  the  Cenunicos  Snns. 
(Plin.  T.  29 ;  Steph.  B.  *.  r.)  [L.  S.] 

EUTBE'SIA,  EUTRE'SIL  [Abcadia,  p.  193,  a.] 

EUTBE'SIS  (Etrfniim:  Etk.  EiJrpijfftTifi).  «n 
ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  bj  Homer,  and 
said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Zethns  and 
Amphion  before  tiie;  mled  over  Thri)es.  (Horn.  It 
a.  502  ;  EosUth.  ad  loe. ;  Strab.  ix.  p^  411.)  In 
the  time  of  Stnbo  H  was  a  village  in  the  territot; 
of  Tbespiae.  Stephanos  B.  (a.  v.)  places  it  on  the 
road  from  Thespiaa  to  Flataea  ;  bnt  Leake  con- 
jectures that  there  is  an  error  in  the  text,  and  that 
for  Otirwiip  we  onght  to  read  6ia4m',  since  there 
ia  only  one  spot  in  the  ten  miles  between  Flataea 
and  Tbeepiae  where  an;  town  is  likely  to  hare 
stood,  and  that  was  occnpied  by  Lenctra.  We  learn 
from  Stephanas  that  Eatiesis  possessed  a  cdebrated 
temple  and  oracle  of  ApoUo,  who  was  hence  sur- 
named  Eatresites. 

Scyhz,  in  his  description  of  the  coast  of  Boeoda, 
(peaks  of  i  XifiV  HTfnrros  ml  riixot  ny  VourrAr, 
and  Leake  is  disposed  to  identify  these  places  with 
Entreeia,  which  wonld  thos  be  represented  by  the 
ruins  at  AIM ;  bnt  we  shoold  rather  conclude,  from 
the  words  of  both  Strabo  and  Stephamis,  that  Ea- 
tresia  was  not  so  far  from  Thespiae.  (Leake,  Norlk- 
ern Greece,  vol  il  p.  621.) 

EUTBETUS.    [Edtmsjb.] 

EUXI'NUS  PONTUS  (JUrrn  EUJewor:  tie 
Slack  Sea),  the  sea  which  washes  tlie  shoraa  of 
Asia  Minor,  Sarmatia,  and  Colchis,  and  which  was 
considered  (as  indeed  physical  and  geological  views 
reunite)  by  the  ancients  (Stnb.  iL  p.  126),  to  form 
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togetlier  widi  the  HUmorra,  part  af  Oie  tmtm 
basin  of  the  great  "  Interior  Sea." 

1.  7%e  A'asK.— The  Enzine  bore  ineariieri^ 
the  epithet  of  ilMwr,  or  'inhospitable.'  (XUms 
'Aftnt,  Seymn.  734 ;  Stnb.  tiL  pw  298  ;  8diiiL«< 
ApMm.  SJiod.  n.  590 ;  FompL  Meb,  L  It.  {  (; 
Plin.  if.  12,  Ti  1.) 

"  Fripda  me  (ohibent  Enxini  Cttds  Foali, 
Dictaa  ab  antiqoia  ATirms  iUe  fait.* 

(Orid,  TriK.  ir.  4.  S.) 

It  owed  this  name  probably  to  the  weatkr  at 
lireqnently  described  by  the  ancient  wiitcn  to  th 
discredit  of  this  sea,  as  wdl  as  the  njatii  us- 
Tiih«lMnn  of  its  northern  Scytliian  hordes.  Thi 
more  fHendly  title,  no  doubt,  came  into  Tsgoe  wka 
its  waten  were  thrown  open  to  Grecian  nariptia 
and  oommerce.  It  is  qoestioaable  whether  its  eiiit- 
ence  was  known  to  Homer,  but  it  appears  imls 
both  names  in  Pindar  (lUrrat  'A{«Fn,  fl/A.  it. 
362 ;  E((tij>sr  nAayw,  iWeai.  ir.  79.) 

Other  appellations  are  IHAsysT  r)  Ilsmdr 
(Strab.  i.  p.  21,  xiL  p.  547)  ;  Makk  Eozmni 
(Pranp.  Mela,  iL  1.  §  3 ;  Ovid,  Triet  ir.  la  «7); 
Mabb  Sariuticcm  (Orid,  ex  PatU,  b.  3  3^; 
Val.  Flac  TiiL  207)  ;  Poirtus  TAinilccS  (Aries. 
Or.  Mar.  2).  The  Black  Sea  a  called  by  tkt 
Turks  Karadengkez,  by  the  Oreeka  ilamttUaaB, 
and  by  the  Bnssians  Omme-lfore. 

2.  Hutorioal  Oeogngikii. — The  pcinopal  tfoA 
which  brought  the  shores  of  the  Enxine  mto  otntxi 
with  other  land,  unless  we  accept  the  acoomit  of  Ih 
ezpediUon  of  Bamses-Sesoetris  to  Cddiia  and  tiM 
banks  of  the  Phasis  (Herod,  n.  103^  was  tint 
national  desire  to  open  tiie  inhospitabie  Eniia^ 
whidi,  clothed  in  mythical  garb,  is  called  the  *  Ex- 
pedition of  the  Argtmauta  to  Colchis.'' 

"  The  legend  of  Prmnetbens  and  the  miiaii&f 
the  diains  of  the  fire-bringing  Titan  on  tbe  Cn- 
casns  by  Hercnhs  hi  journeying  eastward— the 
ascent  of  lo  tmn  the  valley  of  the  Hrbiitei  to- 
wards the  Cancasus — and  the  mythns  of  Huyiia 
and  Helle — all  point  to  the  same  path  cawtaeli 
Phoenidan  navigaton  had  earlier  adTeuland.' 
(HonbiMt,  Comot,  voL  il  p.  140,  trans.) 

In  the  historic  ages  the  sh(i««s  of  tiie  Piopomii,  tte 
Black  Sea,  and  the  Palus  Maeotis,  were  oonnd  wilt 
Grecian  settlements.  Nearly  all  these  were  coboiei 
of  the  dty  of  Miletus  alme,  and  were,  witbn* 
exception,  the  marts  of  a  prosperoos  trade.  Ahbin^ 
Uie  dates  of  each  cannot  be  precisely  fixed,  thty 
must  hare  arisen  between  the  eighth  slid  axth  o» 
turies  before  our  era. 

The  coknues  in  the  Bbck  Sea  wen  HeucuU 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Bithynia,  in  the  territciy  of  the 
Hariandym.  In  Pai^ihigonia  was  SnrorE,  whid 
established  a  species  of  sorereignty  orer  the  otbs 
oommnnities.  In  Pontns  was  Ainiscg,  tbe  niAbir 
city  of  TlurBZi».  On  the  east  coast  stood  tbe 
cities  of  Pbasu,  Dioscvbus,  and  Phaxaqoku; 
this  last  was  the  {sincipal  seat  of  the  slave  tnde, 
and  dnring  the  Macedonian  period,  the  staple  tt 
Indian  commodities,  imported  acroiB  tbe  Oxns  sal 
the  Caspian  Sea.  PAirncAPAEim,  in  the  Tsurie 
Cheraonese,  was  the  capital  of  the  littis  kuigdoe>  <f 
the  Bospoms,  so  intimately  oonnectnl  with  the  eon 
trade  of  Greece,  especially  of  AthensL  On  the  avtb 
coast  was  the  city  of  TaHAQ,  on  the  river  <t  tbt 
same  name ;  and  Olbia,  at  the  month  of  the  Bo- 
rystbenes.  These  two  plaoes,  and  OHiia  ia  ^ 
ticolar,  were  of  the  higheat  importaue  fa  tbe  >■)>■■* 
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trade,  which,  iMiing  fnm  thence  In  %  Dorthm  «ad 
easterly  dinctioD,  was  extended  to  the  terj  oeotre 
of  Asia.  The  settlements  on  the  gouth-west  coast 
appear  nerer  to  hare  attained  aiqr  conaideivtion ; 
the  principal  traffic  of  Greek  ships  in  that  sea  tended 
to  more  aortherlj  porta. 

lanuA  was  near  the  soodi  oohoachnre  of  the 
Danabe;  Torn,  Caixatu,  ODEsaos  and  Afol- 
i»xiA,  mors  to  the  aouth.  (Compi  He«ren,  Htm.  of 
Anc  HitL  p.  163,  tnus  ;  Grote,  Eiit.  of  Grttot, 
vol.  iii.  p.  316,  ToL  ir.  pi  337.) 

The  exchai^  of  oommodities  kd  the  traders 
bcyand  the  Pains  M»fint.ia,  through  the  steppe, 
wtiere  the  horde  of  the  central  KirghSa  now  pasture 
their  herda,  — and  through  a  chain  of  ScTthian- 
Soolotio  tribes  of  the  A^i^eans  and  lasedcaus, 
to  the  Arimaspae,  dwelUng  on  the  northern  decli- 
Titjr  of  the  Altai,  and  possessing  much  gold.  This 
tract,  the  locality  of  which  has  been  pla^  between 
the  53ni  and  SSth  degrees  at  ktitode,  and  which 
has  again  become  fiunons  by  the  Siberian  gold- 
washings,  <^)ened  up  by  means  of  the  Black  Sea  an 
important  soDiee  of  wealth  and  Inxniy  to  the 
Greeks.  While  in  another  direction  the  iuUnd 
tra£Bc  between  the  Prussian  coasts  and  the  Greek 
eolonieB,  the  relations  of  which  are  shown,  by  fine 
coins,  struck  prebsbly  before  the  eighty-fifth  Olym- 
piad, which  have  been  recently  found  in  the  Nett 
district  {AbbandL  der  BtrL  Akad.  1833,  pp.  181 
— mi),  brought  the  coasts  of  the  Korthem  Ocean 
into  connection  with  th«  Euxine  and  Adriatic. 
The  amber,  of  which  this  trade  consisted,  was  con- 
Teyed  to  people  from  people,  through  Germany,  and 
by  the  Kelts  on  either  decUvity  of  the  Alps,  to  the 
Padus,  and  through  Pannonia  to  the  Botysthenes. 
(Humboldt,  Cotmot,  toL  ii.  pp.  129, 141,  trans.) 

The  Byzantines  were  masters  of  the  conmerce  of 
the  Eoxine,  and  it  was  through  them  that  the 
supply  of  articles  for  which  it  was  celebrated,  was 
brought  into  the  markets  of  the  Mediterranean. 
These  are  stated  by  Polybins  (iv.  38)  to  be  hides 
(some  assert  that  Apiftiuen,  and  not  iipiAora,  is  the 
true  reading),  slaves  of  the  best  description,  honey, 
wax,  and  sal^fish.  The  ]dckled  fish  of  the  Euxine 
was  famous  throughout  antiquity  (Athen.iiL  p.  116), 
and  the  fignre  of  a  fish  on  the  coins  of  the  Gredc 
cities  on  this  sea,  as  well  ss  of  a  fish-hook  ra  those 
of  Byzantitim,  shows  what  a  value  was  set  upon  this 
trade. 

The  carrying  trade  of  Central  and  Northern  Asia, 
which  even  as  eariy  as  the  times  of  the  Selenoidae 
had  taken  the  route  of  the  Black  Sea,  became  Ibr 
the  Greeks  under  the  Romans,  and  during  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  Lower  Empire,  a  most  important 
branch  of  commerce. 

The  inroads  of  the  Goths  and  Huns  upon  the 
provinces  of  the  Black  Sea  diverted  in  great  mea- 
snre  the  Indian  trade  into  other  channels.  When 
the  route  irom  Europe  to  India  by  the  Bed  Sea  was 
cat  off  in  conseqnenee  of  Aegypt  being  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Arabs,  commerce  sought  and  ob- 
tained an  outlet  in  another  direction,  and  Constan- 
tinople became  the  depdt  of  Eastern  trade. 

In  the  twelfth  century  Genoa  owed  her  com- 
nerdal  prosperity  to  the  overiimd  trade  with  India, 
which  she  carried  on  by  means  of  her  mercantile 
estabUshments  on  the  Enxine. 

3.  Shapt  and  AdmeamremaU*. —  The  ancients 
compared  this  sea  to  a  Scythian  bow ;  of  which  the 
north  coast  between  the  Thracian  Bosponu  and  the 
Phaais  coostitiited  the  bow,  and  the  south  coast  the 
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string.  (Hscat  ^r.  163  ;  Stiab.  iL  p.  186 ;  Dionys. 
146 ;  Plin.  ir.  12.) 

In  respect  of  dimensions  as  far  as  regards  the 
drciunference,  and  some  transverse  lines  serosa  it, 
they  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  informed.  But 
though  Etnbo  knew  its  general  dunensions,  he  has 
totally  failed  in  point  of  form,  for  he  imagined  the 
west  side  from  the  Bosporus  to  the  Borysthenes  waa 
astraight  line,  while  at  Dioecurias  it  formed  a  narrow 
deep  gulf.  (i.  p.  12S.)  On  the  other  hand,  tlie 
form  as  given  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  10)  is  very  tolerable. 
He  places  the  Phasis  uid  Golf  of  Kama  opposite 
to  each  other,  as  they  nearly  are,  and  the  widest 
port  between  the  Bosporus  and  the  Borysthenes. 
He  also  approaches  the  truth  in  the  space  between 
Carambis  and  Criumetopon,  as  well  as  their  relative 
bearings.  But  his  Masoitis  is  disproportionably 
large.  (BennoU,  Conypar.  Geog.  vol  ii.  p.  276.) 
Strabo  (p  124)  places  the  luuroweet  distance  be- 
tween Carambis  and  Criumetopon.    [Cabambis.] 

The  entire  circuit  of  the  Kuzine,  according  to 
Bennell  (2.  c),  measured  through  the  difierent  p<snts 
mentioned  in  the  Periplus,  and  in  the  line  that  an 
andent  ship  would  hare  sailed  to  coast  it,  is  1,914 
gec^.  miles,  and  which  turned  into  Roman  miles  in 
the  proportion  of  60  to  72  are  equal  to  2,392  M.  P. 
It  appears  an  extraordinary  coincidence  that  2,360 
M.P.  should  be  the  estimate  of  Agrippa,  as  reported 
by  Pliny  (iv.  12)  for  the  circuit  of  the  Enxine. 
Other  estimates  in  Pliny  ('■£.)  are  Varro  2,150; 
Hutianus  2,865  ;  Aitemidoims  2,619.  Strabo 
(ii.  p  125)  inakes  it  out  at  25,000  stadia,  while 
Polybins  (iv.  5)  has  22,000  stadia.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  Polybius,  quoted  by  PUny  (iv.  12) 
states  that  the  distance  between  the  Thracian  and 
Cimmerian  Bospoms  on  a  straight  line  was  500  JI.  P., 
which  agrees  so  well  with  the  actual  distance,  that 
it  provM  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  ancients  on 
this  point ;  and  that  they  had  a  more  accorate 
method  of  determining  a  ship's  way  than  has  been 
believed.  The  Periplus  of  Arrian  addressed  to 
Hadrian  contaios,  according  to  Gibbon's  epigram- 
matic expression  in  his  42nd  chapter,  "whatever  the  ' 
governor  of  Poutns  had  seen  from  Trebizond  to 
Dioecurias ;  wliatever  lie  had  heaid,  firom  I>ioscurias 
to  the  Danube;  and  whatever  he  knew,  from  the 
Danube  to  Trdnsond."  Thus,  while  Arrian  gives  much 
information  upon  the  south  and  east  side  of  the 
Enxine,  in  going  round  the  north  shore  his  intervals 
become  greater,  and  his  measurements  less  attended 
to.  Rennell,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  work 
already  quoted,  has  identified  meet  of  the  cities, 
promontories,  and  embouchures  of  rivers,  that  ap- 
pear m  the  Periplus. 

The  area  of  the  Black  Sea  difiers  but  little  from 
that  of  the  Caspian.  The  Euxine  and  Maeotis, 
taken  together,  ai«  about  ^  hu'ger  than  the 
Caspian. 

4.  Pkgsical  Qeographg. — Polybins  (iv.39«— 48) 
has  haiarded  a  prediction  that  the  Euxine  was 
doomed  to  become,  if  not  absolutely  dry  Und,  at  any 
rate  unfit  for  navigation.  The  reasoning  by  which 
he  arrived  at  this  conclusion  is  curious.  Whenever, 
he  says,  an  infinite  cause  operates  upon  a  finite 
object,  however  small  may  be  the  action  of  the 
cause,  it  must  at  last  prevaiL  Kow,  the  basin  of 
the  Enxine  is  finite,  while  the  time  during  which 
the  rivere  flow  into  it,  either  directly  or  through  the 
Pains  Maeotis,  bringing  with  them  then-  allovial 
deposit,  is  infinite,  and  shonld  it,  therefore,  be  only  a 
little  that  they  bring,  the  renilt  described  most 
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nltimstelj  cone  to  pan.  Bot  whta  w»  oonsider 
bow  gmt  tin  aocamnlAtion  is  from  the  niunerana 
■tmnu  that  emptx  themaelTn  into  thia  basin,  — 
that  is,  how  powetful  and  actire  is  tiie  operatioo  of 
the  canse — then  it  is  maniftst  that  not  only  at 
Kma  indefinite  time,  bat  ipeedilf,  what  has  been 
■aid  will  come  to  pus. 

He  then  strengthens  his  positioa  thns  asMimed,  bj 
stating  that,  aoccrding  to  sll  traditieo,  the  Palus 
Mawitis,  hsTing  been  ionnerlj  a  salt  sea  caqoined, 
as  it  were,  in  the  sane  basin  (aif^t)  with  the 
Eozine,  had  thai  become  a  ftedt-water  lake  of  no 
greater  depth  of  water  than  from  fire  t*  seven 
fathoms,  and  no  longer  therefore  naTigable  fior  large 
ahips,  without  the  assistance  of  s  pilot ;  and  he 
Author  instances,  ss  an  eridenoe  of  tlM  progress  of 
his  eaose,  die  great  bank  (raalot)  1,000  stadia  long, 
which  appears  in  his  time  to  ha*e  existed  (me  daj's 
sail  off  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  upon  which 
the  sailors,  while  thej  thought  themaelns  still  out 
at  sea,  yvj  often  ran  aground  by  night,  and  which 
was  6miliarl7  called  bj  them  arffit),  <x  the  breast, 
as  in  Latin  the  wonl  "  dorsom  "  was  applied  to  the 
same  fbrmatioa.  (Comp.  Stnb.  L  p.  SO ;  Aram. 
Hare  zxtL  8.  §  46.)  Aiiian  makes  no  mention  of 
this  bank,  nor  can  aoj  traces  of  it  be  found  now. 
Either,  ibenfon,  the  weight  of  water  has  been  suf- 
ficient, at  some  time  or  ether,  to  disperse  this  aocn- 
molation  which  it  had  before  assisted  to  form,  a 
the  land  at  the  mouth  of  da  lirer  has  so  increased 
since  the  time  when  Poly Ihus  and  Strabo  wnite, 
that  what  was  then  a  bank  at  a  distance  of  thirtj- 
fire  or  forty  miles  (a  moderate  compotation  for  a 
day's  sail),  has  bow  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
main-Und. 

This  opinion  of  Poljbins  wis  not  altogether  new. 
Straton  of  Lampsacns  (Stub.  i.  pp.  49,  50)  held 
the  same  Tiew ;  indeed,  he  said  mere:  According 
to  him  the  Euxine  is  very  shallow, — was  then 
filling  up  with  mnd  from  the  deposit  of  the  rirers 
(Vm)s  wXiipoScSai),  its  water  was  perfectly  fresh,  and 
would  shortly  be  choked  np ;  and  its  west  side  was 
already  nearly  in  that  state. 

Howerer  plaosible  the  theory  of  Polybins  may  be, 
there  seems  ns  probability  of  his  antidpatioo  being 
realised.  The  depth  of  the  Eozine  itself,  and  the 
ooostaat  and  vigoroos  nob  of  water  through  the 
comparatively  starught,  narrow,  and  deep  passage  of 
CSonstantinople,  will  always  be  sufficient  to  contain, 
or  rather  to  cany  oB,  any  deposit,  however  large, 
which  the  Danube,  the  drainage  al  so  large  a  portion 
of  Europe,  or  the  Phasis,  the  Halys  and  other  Asiatic 
streams,  or  the  mighty  rivers  d  the  North  can  bring 
down  fircKn  the  countries  through  which  they  flow. 
{Jount.  Gmg.  Soe.  vol.  L  pp.  101 — 122;  Lyell, 
Prine.  of  Gmtegf,  voL  I  p.  24.) 

It  has  been  thought  that,  at  an  epoch  long  an- 
terior to  the  historical  ages,  the  Caspian  and  the 
Enzine  were  united  (oomp.  Humboldt,  Aiie  Cat- 
ink,  voL  iL  p.  146).  The  physical  traces  of  this 
may  easily  have  given  rise  to  the  iandes  of  the 
andents  connecting  the  Caspian  with  the  Enzine 
by  means  of  the  river  Phasis  (Hecst  p.  92,  Ed. 
KUusen),  or  through  the  Palus  Maeotis  (Stiab.  zL 
p.  509),  as  well  as  their  traditioos  about  the  over- 
pourings  of  the  swollen  higher  seas  into  those  that 
were  lower.  [E.  B.  J.] 

EVA.    [Ctmoiua.] 

EVAN.    [HsaaEiru.] 

EVARCaUS  {JS.SafX'i),  a  nver  in  Asia  Minor, 
which,  according  to  Stepb.  B.  («.  r.  Ktmatoicfa), 
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formed  the  boondaiy  between  Paphlagonia  and  Cap. 
padncia.  (Comp.  Plin.  vL  2 ;  Ilenippas,  p.  1 76,  H. 
ed.  Hoffinann.)  [L.  &] 

EVA&    [Laooioa.] 

EVEiroS  (E^ipet,    tees   Craqoently,    EiM: 
Fidkari  or  FidJiaro),  originslly  called  Ltookius 
(Aincjpfuu),  an  important  river  of  Aetolia,  risin; 
in  the  highest  summit  of  Ht.  Oeta  in  the  tenritray 
of  the  Bomienses,  a  subdivisioo  of  the  Aetolisii  tiiK 
of   tin  Ophtenses.  (Strab.  p.  451.)     Dicaearchu 
(61)  was  mistakoi  in  saying  that  the  Eveons  rises 
in  Findns:  Ptolemy  (iit  16.  §  6)  more  carredlr 
pisoes  its  sooroe  in  Callidromas,  which  is  a  part  of 
Oeta.     Stnbo  relates  that  the  Evanns  does  not  turn 
at  first  through  the  tenritiR7  of  the  Curetes,  wbkh 
is  the  same  as  Pleuionia,  bat  more  to  the  £.  by 
Chalcis  and  Calydoa,  that  it  afterwards  tunn  to 
the  W.  towards  the  plains  in  which  Old  Pknran  ns 
ntuated,  and  that  it  finally  flows  in  a  southerly  di. 
rectian  into  the  sea,  at  the  distance  (£  120  stadis 
from  the  promontory  of  Antirrbiam.  (Strab.  pp. 
451,   460  ;     oomp.   Thnc.  iL    83  ;    MeL  iL  S ; 
Plin.  iv.  3.)      Its  real  direction   however  is  &ft 
westerly,  and  afterwards  sontb-west.     It  Rceiies 
nnmeroos    torrents  from  the    mouitains   tfamugh 
which  it  flows,  and  in  winter  it  becomes  a  consider- 
able river,  flowing  with  great  rapidity,  and  diScult 
to  cross  on  account  of  the  great  stones  which  are 
carried  down  by  its  stream.   (^  Evoii  lapidae  nadae,* 
Ov.  Uet.  'a.  104;  nora^  woXXy  mitainm  nl 
iwif  tia  I!x6ai  idf6iurar,  Pfailostr.  Jus.  Iwig. 
16.)    The  Evenus  is  celebrated  in  mythology  on 
account  of  the  death  of  the  centanr  Nessos,  who  wa 
slain  by  Hercules  because  he  oSgred  vkdeoce  to  Dd- 
naeira,  as  he  csrried  her  acnaa  this  river.    (Si^ 
TraclL  557.)     This  tale  is,  perhaps,  only  a  figure 
of  the  impetuosity  of  the  river,  and  of  the  da^v 
to  which  unwary  travellers  are  exposed  in  crassisg  its 
channel  from  the  rise  of  the  waters  when  swolloi  by 
sodden  showers.    (Mure,  Tour  m  Greece,  voL  l  p. 
170.)    The  river  is  said  to  have  derived  its  naoH 
from  Evenus,  the  son  of  Ares,  and  the  fuherof 
Blarpesaa.     When  his  daughter  was  carried  off  by 
Idas,  the  sod  of  Aphareus,  be  porgoed  the  nvisher; 
but  being  nnable  to  overtake  him  he  threw  himself 
into  the  Lycormas,  which  was  henceforward  called 
after  him.    (ApoUod.  L  7.  §  8 ;  Ov.  nil,  515;  Pwp. 
L  2.  18.)     Its  modem  name  of  Fieaara  or /'titt<r> 
is  derived  from  *iSt,  the  Bomuc  form  of 'O^,  sod 
is  therefore  supposed  by  Leake  to  be  a  vestjge  of 
'O^uu,  the  andeut  people  in  whose  territoy  the 
river  rose.    (Leake,  NorAem  Greece,  vd.  iL  p 
625;  oomp.  p.  599.)    From  Evenus  is  fanned  tbi 
adjective  Eventmt.    ("  Uatres  Calydooides  £n- 
ninae,"  Ov.  Met.  viii.  527.) 

EVE'NUS  (Eftpos),  a  small  rirer  of  My", 
flowing  in  a  southern  direction  from  Uount  Temnu 
into  the  EUeus  Sinus,  near  Pitaae.  An  aquednct 
from  it  supplied  the  town  of  Adnmyttiom  vilh 
water.     (Strab.  ziii.  p.  614;  Plin. V. 32.)    [!>&] 

EVORAS.    [Tatobtot.] 

EX,  EXITANI.    [ttBzi]. 

EXAMPAEUS  CEfaMxowl,  Herod,  iv.  52, 81), 
a  district  of  W.  ScytUa,  between  the  Botysthenes 
and  the  Hypanis.  Among  the  Greeks  it  was  oiled 
the  "Sacred  Way"  ('IpoJ  Mo(,  some  read  Tit* 
'OJoi).  The  Greek  is  probably  not  a  tJ»ii«lit><«  " 
the  Scythian  word,  which  may  be  connected  vitli 
the  Indo-European  jxau  /)««»= "water."  (Sobs' 
fiuik,  Slav.  Alt.  voL  i.  pp.  284.  505.)  P"**" 
{VosagedaiuhiSteptl/Aettaklimeti'C^'^ 
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vol.  i.  pp.  158.  186)  places  this  district  between 
the  Bog  and  the  Dnieper,  and  identifiee  the  spring 
of  bitter  water,  of  which  Herodotus  (iv.  81)  speaks 
with  the  Smaja-woda,  which  bUs  into  the  Bog, 
at  the  Tillage  of  BogopoL  Bitter  (  VorhaUe,  p.  345) 
conoects  the  bowl  seen  by  Herodotus  ({.  c.)  with  the 
worship  of  Buddha,  in  accordance  with  his  theory 
of  deriving  the  religion  of  Scythia  from  that  of 
India.  The  name  of  the  king  Ariantes  he  refers  to 
Aria,  the  oonntrj  of  the  worahippers  of  Buddha  in 
Aria-Bactria,  and  oonsiders  the  Teasel  to  hare  been 
among  the  offerings  to  that  deity.  [E.  B.  J.] 

EXCISUM,  a  place  in  Gallia,  appears  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  as  the  next  place  after  Aginnnm  (jigen) 
on  a  road  from  Bordeaux  to  Argentomagos  {Ar- 
genton).  The  distance  is  13  Gallic  leagnes  from 
Aginnnm  to  Excisnm.  The  Table  gives  the  same 
distance.  D'Anville  (iVottce,  &c.)  says  that  the  site 
of  Excisnm  is  ViUe  Neiae,  which  has  succeeded  to 
another  and  an  older  place,  the  monastery  of  which 
was  named  Exsdense  in  the  titles  of  the  abbey  of 
Mowac.  [G.  L.J 

EZIOK  GEBER  (r«iri&r  Tilhf,  LXX).  [Be. 
rkhick;  Asuuia;  Elatb.] 


F. 

FA'S  ABIS,  a  nTer  of  the  Sabines,  mentioned  tmder 
that  name  by  Virgil  {Aen.  Tii.  715),  who  is  copied 
by  Vibius  Sequester  (p.  10),  and  Sidonins  Apollinaris 
(iSp.i.  5),  but  which,  according  to  Servios,  is  the 
same  as  the  Farfards  of  Orid  {Met,  xiv.  330). 
This  hist  is  unquestionably  the  stream  now  called 
Farfa,  which  flows  into  the  Tiber,  a  few  miles  above 
the  Correte,  and  about  3S  miles  from  Borne.  It 
gives  name  to  the  celebrated  Abbey  of  Fat:fa,  which 
was  founded  in  a-d.  681,  and  during  the  middle 
ages  was  one  of  the  most  famous  monasteries  in  Italy. 
(Cell,  Top.  of  Some,  p  232.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FA'BIA,  a  town  of  Latium  on  the  Alban  Hills, 
known  to  us  only  6ram  the  mention,  by  Pliny,  of  the 
"Fabienses  in  HooteAlbano"  (iii.  5.  S.9).  Itisat 
least  a  plausible  conjecture,  that  they  occupied  the 
site  of  the  modem  Tillage  of  Boeca  di  Papa,  high 
up  on  the  Alban  Honnt,  and  on  the  road  which  led 
from  the  lake  to  the  temple  of  Jufiter,  on  the  highest 
summit.  (Cell,  Top.  of  Some,  pi,  373  ;  Nibby,  Dm- 
lomi,  vd.  iii.  p.  20.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FABRATE'RU  (MfxntiAi,  Stiab.  t.  p.  237: 
JEth.  Fabratemna:  S.  Giovanni  in  Carico),  a  dtf  of 
Latium,  situated  on  the  Via  Latina,  between  Frusino 
and  Ai{uinum,  and  near  the  confioenceof  the Liris  with 
the  Trarus  or  &ieea.  (Strab.  L  o. ;  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  303, 
305.)  It  was  originally  a  Volscian  city,  but  in  b.  c. 
329  it  is  mentioned  as  sending  deputies  to  Borne,  to 
place  itself  under  the  protection  of  the  repubho 
against  the  Samnites,  who  were  at  that  time  pressing 
on  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris.  (Liv.  viii.  19.)  We 
hear  no  more  of  it  till  b.o.  124,  when  it  was  one  of 
the  places  at  which  a  Boman  colony  was  eetablished 
by  C.  Gracchus.  (Veil  Fat  I  IS.)  From  this  cir> 
cumstance  probably  arose  the  distiiiction,  recognised 
both  by  Pliny  and  by  hiscripdons,  between  the  "  Fa- 
•"teminori"and"Fabratemiveteres"  (Plin.iiL5. 
s.9;  OieU.  Ineor.  101,  102),  the  hitter  being  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  mnnici{Hiuii.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  the  colony  referred  to  by  the  Liber 
de  Coloniis  is  the  same  with  that  of  Gracchus,  or  one 
<*  later  date.  (Lib.  Colon,  p  234.)  But  though 
the  coknists  and  the  old  inhabitants  appear  to  have 
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formed  two  separate  municipal  bodies,  it  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  they  occupied  diSerent  sites.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Fabrateria  of  Strabo  and  the  Itine> 
raries,  which  they  place  on  the  Via  Latina,  could  not 
have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  Faivaterra,  a 
village  on  a  hill  some  distance  to  the  S.  of  the  line  of 
that  road :  and  there  seems  little  doubt  from  the  in- 
scriptions found  there  that  the  ruins  still  visible  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Liris,  just  below  its  junction 
with  the  Tolero  or  Sacco,  are  those  of  Fabrateria 
Nova.  These  ruins,  which  have  been  regarded  by 
many  writers  as  those  of  FregeUae  [Freoellab], 
are  situated  in  the  territory  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Carico, 
about  three  miles  from  Fahaterra  and  four  from 
Ctprano :  they  indicate  a  town  of  considerable  im- 
portance, of  which  pOTtions  of  the  city  walls  are  still 
extant,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  a  temple,  and  frag- 
ments of  other  buildings  of  reticulated  masonry. 
Mnmerous  portions  of  pavements,  mosaics,  and  othv 
ancient  remains  have  been  also  found  on  the  spot. 
(Bomanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  380 ;  Chaupy,  Maiton  iHo- 
race,  voL  iii.  p.  476  ;  Hommsen,  In$cr.  Begn.  Neap. 
p  234.)  The  site  of  Fabrateria  Vetns  is  uncertain: 
it  may  have  occupied  the  same  position  as  the  modem 
Fahaterra  I  but  the  discovery  of  inscriptions  relat- 
ing to  it  at  Ceccono,  more  than  12  miles  higher  up 
the  valley  of  the  Tolero,  renders  it  probable  that  its 
site  must  be  transferred  thither.  (Mommsen,  2.  e.) 

Cicero  incidentally  notices  Fabrateria  as  a  town  on 
the  Via  Latina,  where  Antony  and  his  friends  had 
concocted  plots  against  him  (Cic  ad  Fam.  ix.  24): 
and  Juvenal  mentions  it  as  a  quiet  and  cheap  country 
town,  like  the  neighbouring  Sora,  where  a  good  house 
could  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  price  (Juv.  iii.  224). 
Both  these  notices  probably  relate  to  the  new  town  of 
the  name.  [E.H.B.J 

FAESULAE  (*cuirov\ai,  PtoL,  App.;  «a(<raAa, 
Pol. ;  Bih.  Faeeulaous :  Fiaok),  an  ancient  and  im- 
portant dty  of  Etniria,  situated  on  a  hill  rising  above 
the  valley  of  the  Amns,  about  3  miles  fnan  the  modem 
city  of  Florence.  The  existing  remains  sufficiently 
prove  that  it  must  have  been  a  place  of  consideration  as 
an  Etruscan  city,  and  Silins  Italicus  alludes  to  it  as 
eminent  for  skill  in  divinatico  (vlii.  477),  a  chaiacter 
which  could  never  have  attached  to  a  pUce  not  of 
remote  antiquity,  but  no  mention  of  it  is  found  in 
history  previous  to  the  Boman  dominion,  nor  do  we 
know  at  what  time  or  on  what  terms  it  submitted 
to  the  Boman  yoke.  The  flrst  mention  of  its  name 
occurs  in  B.  c  225,  during  the  great  Gaulish  War, 
when  the  invaders  were  attacked  by  the  Roman 
army  on  their  march  from  Clusium  towards  Faesulae. 
(Pol.  ii.  25.)  It  again  appears  in  the  Second  Pnnio 
War  as  the  place  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  which 
Hannibal  encamped  after  he  had  crossed  the  Apen- 
nines and  forced  his  way  through  the  marshes  in 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Amns,  and  from  whence  he 
advanced  to  meet  Flaminius  (who  was  then  encamped 
at  Arretium),  before  the  battle  of  Trasymene.  (Id. 
iii.  80,  82 ;  Liv.  xxii.  3.)  Faesulae  is  described  as 
at  that  time  immediately  adjoining  the  marahes  in 
question,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  basin  <S  the 
Amo  jnst  below  Florence  was  then  still  marshy  and 
subject  to  inundatioos.  [Abhus].  According  to 
Florus  (iii.  18.  §  II),  Faesuhw  was  taken  and 
ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  during  the  Sorial  War 
(B.C.  90 — 89):  but  it  seems  more  probable  that 
this  did  not  take  phice  till  the  great  devasution  of 
Elmria  by  Sulla,  a  few  years  later.  It  is  certain 
that  after  that  event  Faesulae  was  one  of  the  places 
selected  by  the  dictator  for  the  establishment  ol  a 
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muneraos  nulHafy  ooko;  (Gic  pro  Muren.  S4,  «• 
Cat.  uL  6.  §  14),  ud,  new  SO  J«n  after,  we  find 
theae  ooknuti  of  SnlU,  a  &ctioaa  and  diaoontented 
body  tt  men,  ginng  the  diief  lupport  to  the  nndo- 
tionaiy  moremeiits  of  Catiline.  It  mg  on  this 
accoant  that  that  leader  made  Faeenlaa  the  head- 
qnartera  of  hii  militaiy  prepantioiii  under  llanHua, 
and  thither  he  betook  hinuelf  when  driven  from 
Bonn  br  Cioeta  (SalL  Cot  24,  27,30,33;  Appian, 
S.  C.  ill  3;  Cui.  pro  Murm.  34,  M  Cat.  H  «.  §  14.) 
Hera  be  organind  a  force  <£  two  legions,  and  oon- 
tinned  to  msintain  his  groond  in  the  momitains  near 
Faesolae,  till,  hemmed  in  by  the  armies  cf  Hetellos 
and  Antooins,  he  was  compelled  to  pn  battle  to  the 
latter  near  Pistoria.  (SaU.  Le.  S6,  57.)  The  oorioos 
k^ends  oonceming  Catiline,  which  have  passed  into 
the  early  chromclm  of  Fknmoe,  where  he  figores 
almost  as  a  national  hero  (Maleapini,  Itlor.  Furmi. 
oc  13 — 21),  prove  the  deep  impreesion  left  in  this 
part  of  Etruria  by  the  erents  connected  with  his 
&II.  From  this  time  we  hear  little  more  of  Faesolaa : 
it  appears  to  have  snnk  into  the  condition  of  an 
onlinary  nranieipal  town  under  the  Koman  empire 
(Plin.  iil  5.  B.  8,  TiL  13.  s.  11;  PtoL  in.  1.  §  47), 
and  the  growth  of  the  neighbonring  Flonntia  was 
probably  nnCsToorable  to  its  piiapeiily.  Bnt  in  the 
Uothic  wars,  aiW  the  fiUl  of  the  Western  Erapre, 
Faeeulae  again  appears  as  a  strong  fbrtreas,  which 
was  not  redneed  by  BeUaarina  natil  after  a  long 
siege.    (Prooop^  B.  G.  ii  t3,  34,  37.) 

In  the  middle  ages  Faesnhewas  redneed  to  insig- 
nificance by  tiie  growing  power  of  the  Florentines, 
and  gnuinally  Ml  into  decay.  Aeoording  to  the 
ordinaiy  liistories  of  Florence  (MachiaTdli,  Villani, 
&C.),  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Florentines 
in  A.  s.  1010,  bnt  mnch  doabt  has  been  thrown 
on  this  statement  by  modem  historians.  Fiaiie 
is  now  a  mere  Tillage,  thoogh  retaining  its  Sfisoopal 
rank  and  ancient  cathedraL 

The  nuns  of  Faesolae,  especially  the  remuns  of 
its  ancient  walls,  confirm  the  aecoonts  of  its  having 
been  an  important  Etroscaa  city.  Large  porticia  ^ 
these  walls,  oonstncted  in  the  same  style  with  those 
of  Volateirae  and  Cortona,  though  of  somewhat  lem 
massive  masonry,  were  presemd  till  within  a  lew 
years,  and  some  parts  of  them  an  still  risible.  The 
whole  circuit  howerer  was  Isas  than  tws  miles  in 
extent,  forming  a  sonewhat  qnadiangnlar  endosnre, 
which  ocenpied  the  whole  summit  of  the  hill,  an 
advanced  poet  or  bnttress  of  the  Apennines,  rising 
to  the  height  of  more  than  lOOOieet  abore  the  valley 
of  the  Amos.  The  highest  point,  now  ooenpied  by 
the  convent  ef  &  Framtoo,  iermed  the  Arx  of  the 
ancient  dty,  and  appean  to  have  been  fortified  by 
eueoessive  tjers  of  walls,  in  the  same  style  as  those 
which  encirded  the  city  itself.  Within  the  drenit 
of  the  walls  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  tiieatre, 
which  have  been  as  yet  bnt  imperfectly  excavated; 
bnt  there  appears  no  doubt  that  they  are  of  Boman 
date  and  conatraction,  theogh  tiiis  theatre  is  re- 
peatedly referred  to  by  Miebnhr  as  a  monnment  of 
Ktmscau  greatness.  (Niebnhr,  vol.  i.  pp.  130,  135; 
Micali,  A»L  Pop.  JtaL  tsL  i  p.  153;  Dennis, 
Etrwria,  voL  iL  p.  127.)  Near  it  was  discovered  a 
canons  cistern  or  reservoir  for  water,  probably  of 
Etruscan  date,  roofed  ia  by  converging  layen  of 
stone,  so  arranged  astofixm  a  mde  kind  of  vaulting, 
or  the  nnmerons  minor  objects  of  antiquity  that 
liave  been  found  on  the  site  of  Faesnlae,  the  moat 
interesting  is  a  bas-rehrf  of  a  warrior  of  very  ancient 
s^le,  and  oDc  af  the  most  cmiooi  spedmene  of  «ar^ 


FALSia 

Etnuomttt  It  isfignrsdbylIiea]i(pl.K.fig.S> 
All  the  remains  of  antiquity  at  Faesnlae  sm  fol^ 
described  by  Dennis  ({.e.  pp.  119—130).    [E.&B.] 

FALACRI'MXm  (Phakcrine^  Soet-X  a  vilhp 
and  station  on  the  Via  Sahuia,  in  the  Sabine  tani- 
toiy,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  Apenninea,  16  M.  P. 
north  of  Intenerea.  {Itm.Amt.^aOfl;Tak.Ptit.) 
It  is  notioed  as  the  biithplaee  of  the  empoor  Ves- 
pasian, but  was  a  mere  village(*Tieoa  modiciis,''SD(L 
Vetp.  3).  Its  sita  is  fixed  by  the  distance  pnt 
from  Antrodoeo,  at  a  spot  just  bdow  the  nnleai 
town  of  Cirita  Stale,  when  thoe  esiaU  an  saoat 
chofch  mcntiooed  in  documents  of  the  middle  sfts 
as  &  SiheHro  m  Falaerme.  The  name  of  Aii- 
eraM  is  still  found  in  the  14th  centniy,  ss  one  of  the 
villsges  from  which  the  town  of  Cinta  Xeak  na 
peo(^  (Hotsten.AbtaeiC/m.  p.USiD'Anrilfe 
Analf»e  Giogr.  4t  TltaUt,  p.  167.)  [E.  H.  a] 

FALE'KIA  or  FALEIUO  (£0.  Fslerieoaii  or 
Falerionensis:  /'otteroiu),  a  town  of  Pioenum  oa  tbi 
left  bank  of  the  river  Tiima,  about  SO  milea  &an 
the  sea.  We  learn  very  little  about  it  fnxn  aadot 
authors,  but  the  Falerienses  (written  in  onr  IISS. 
FaUrienses)  are  mentioned  by  Plioy  among  the  an- 
nicipal  towns  of  the  interior  of  Pioeinm :  sad  the 
"  Falerionensis  sger"  is  noticed  among  the  "  riritaUs 
Piceni"  in  the  Liber  Coloniamm.  (Plin.  iii  13. 1.18; 
lab.  Colon,  p.  256.)  But  its  existence  as  a  cw- 
aJdesaUe  mnnidpal  town,  with  its  local  senate  ami 
BUgistntas,  it  attasled  by  inscriptiooB  of  the  time  of 
Domitisn,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antooinos :  as  well  as 
by  the  ruins  still  visible  on  the  left  bank  d  the 
T'ewM,  about  a  mila  bdow  the  modem  villsge  of 
Ftilenma,  among  iriiich  tiioae  of  a  theatre  and  aoi- 
phitheatre  are  the  most  ccnqacoona.  The  hnaa 
has  been  recently  cleared  out,  and  the  excavatioos 
hav*  brooght  to  light  many  statnea  and  other  so- 
dsnt  frsgments,  as  well  as  tlie  ardbitectnial  ieatnm 
of  the  building  itself,  in  good  preservation.  (De 
Minids,  in  the  Ann.  dM  Jmt.  1839,  pf.  5—61.) 
From  one  of  tlw  inaeriptions  disconred  here  we  lean 
that  the  territory  of  Faleria  bordered  on  dist  of 
Fiimnm,  and  that  it  had  reodved  a  ookay  «f  vetenuu 
under  Angostns.  (OrdL  Inoor.  3118.)  Another 
mentions  its  Coram,  captaHam,  &&  (De  Minidt, 
Le.  p.  49.)  The  correct  designatian  of  the  citizen 
appean  to  have  been  "  Fslarioiaea  ex  Ficfo'  lot 
another  inaoiption  gives  the  form  Falerio  or  Fsle- 
rioae  fix'  the  name  of  the  town,  which  is  {ramed  ii 
the  modem  FaBercnt.  [E.H.B.] 

FALEIUA  or  FALE'SIA,  a  port  on  the  coast  if 
Etmiia,  nearly  opposite  to  this  islsnd  of  Dva,  and  s 
little  to  the  eastward  of  the  pramantoiy  of  Po|«- 
kninm.  It  is  mentiooed  by  BntilioB,  in  his  vora^ 
along  this  coast  (/<a.  L  87 1—^0),  ondar  the  name 
of  Faleiia :  but  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary  (p.  501) 
the  name  ia  written  Falaia,  which  a|^iean  to  bait 
been  the  prevalent  form,  as  the  Pottos  Falease,  or 
Porto  FiJae,  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  miil'ile 
ages  until  it  became  so  duied  with  sand  ss  ts  imiff 
it  useless.  (Targfcmi-Toaaetti,  Kas^i  aefia  ToKoao, 
vd.  iv.)  It  was  situated  at  the  entrance  of  a 
extoisive  lagoon  or  padole,  which,  in  the  tioie  of 
Botihos,  was  converted  into  a  fishpond.   [E.H.B.] 

FALEKU  (•■A^ao^  Stnb.;  *aX^>uv,  Dionn, 
Steph.  B.,  PtoL :  £tk.  *atjriaa,  Faliacos :  So.  Man* 
di  FalUrt),  an  ancient  and  poereifiil  ci^  of  Etnris, 
sitoated  in  the  interior  of  that  coontry,  a  lev  miee 
W.  of  the  Tiber,  and  N.  of  Mount  Sotacta  It  ap- 
pears in  historical  times,  and  when  it  fint  esns 
into  caUisu  wiA  the  Boooan  power,  ss  a  pai4 
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Etmacan  dty;  and  than  is  eren  mnch  nuon  to 
beUera  that  it  wu  at  that  time  on*  of  the  twelre 
cities  which  ctmpaeed  the  Etnuoan  confadaratiaa 
[Etkukia,  p.  864.]     But  there  ia  mnch  difficulty 
witti  regaid  to  its  nigin ;  many  ancient  writen  oon- 
corring  in  repneenting  the  popolatioii  aa  ooe  dilbrent 
from  the  rest  of  the  Etnucan  oatjoo.    A  traditioo, 
adopted  by  Dionyiiiu  and  Cato,  aacribed  to  them  an 
Argire  or  Palaagic  origin;   and  the  fbimer  author 
expreaaly  tella  ns  tliat  eren  in  hi*  day  they  retained 
•ome  tnoe*  of  tliia  deacent,  and  a*{i«oiaUy  that  the 
WDTBhip  of  Juno  at  Falerii  was  in  many  points  si* 
mDar  to  tliat  of  the  Gunoos  Argire  Jam.    (Diooys. 
i.  SI;   Cato,  op.  Plm.  iiL  6  s.  8;  StepkB.  s.c. 
4«Xi<nR>«.)     The  poets  and  mytbognpbers  went  a 
step  farther,  and  aacribed  tha  direct  foaudatfcm  of 
Falerii  to  a  certain  Haleens  or  Haliacns,  a  aco  of 
Agamemnon,  whose  name  they  connected  with  Fa- 
liscos,  tlie  ethnic  appellation  of  the  inhaUtants  al 
Falerii.     (Serr.  ad  Am.  vii.  695;    Ovid,  Ftut  W. 
73,  Aw»or.  iiL  13, 31 ;  Solin.  S.  §  7.)     Strabo  speaks 
of  the  Faliacans  (whom  he  reprsMots  as  inhabiting 
two  towns,  Falerinm  and  Faliscsm)  as,  according  to 
soOM  anthofB,  a  pecnliar  people  distinct  from  the 
Etnueaos,  and  with  a  language  of  their  own  (t.  p. 
S66);   bat  this  was  certainly  not  the  case  in  his 
day,  when  all  thia  part  of  Etruria  waa  completely 
Bomaniaed.     If  any  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
these  statementa  tliey  aeem  to  indicate  that  Falerii, 
like  Caere,  was  essentially  Pelasgic  in ita origin;  and 
that,  though  it  had  lalleo,  in  common  with  the  other 
cities  of  Sonthem  Etruria,  into  the  handa  of  the 
Etruscans  properiy  ao  called,  it  atill  retained  in  an 
nnnsoal  degree  ita  Pelasgic  ritea  and  ouatoma,  and 
even  a  Pelasgic  dialect.     But  it  ia  strange  to  find, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  some  points  seem  to  connect 
the  Faliacans  more  closely  with  the  neighbouring 
Sabine*:  thua,  the  very  same  Juno  who  is  identified 
with  the  Argire  Hera,  was  worshipped,  we  are  told, 
nnder  the  name  of  Juno  Curitis  or  Quiritis,  and  re- 
presented as  armed  with  a  spear.  (TertuU.  ApoL  24 ; 
Gmter,  Inter,  p.  308. 1.)    The  four-faced  Janos  also 
(Janus  QoadrUrons),  who  waa  tranaferred  from  Fa- 
lerii to  Borne  (Serr.  ad  Am.  TiL  607.),  woold  aeem 
to  point  to  a  Sabine  oonnectioo:  there  is,  at  least,  oo 
other  evidence  of  the  worship  of  thia  deity  in  Etruria 
pnrviaos  to  the  Roman  conquest. 

Be  thia  aa  it  may,  it  ia  certain  that  during  tha 
histoncal  period  Falerii  appears  as  a  purely  Etruscan 
dty.  It  ia  first  mentioned  in  Roman  history  in  B.  c. 
437,  when  the  Faliaci  and  Veieotea  lent  their  sup- 
port to  the  Fidenates  in  their  revolt  against  Rome, 
and  their  combined  force*  were  defeated  by  Oomelio* 
Cossus.  (Liv.  ir.  17,  18.)  From  this  period  till 
the  fall  of  Veii  we  find  the  Faliscans  repeatedly  snp- 
portin;  the  Veientee  against  Rome;  and  when  the 
sie^  rf  Veii  was  at  length  regalarly  formed,  they 
did  their  utmost  to  induce  the  other  citi**  of  Etruria 
to  make  a  general  effort  for  its  retief.  Failing  in 
this,  aa  well  as  in  their  own  attempts  to  raise  the 
sieee,  they  found  themselves  after  the  capture  of 
Veii  exposed  single-handed  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
Soouuis,  and  their  capital  was  besieged  by  Camillas. 
The  alocy  of  the  schoolmaater  and  the  generona  oon- 
dnct  of  the  Roman  general  ia  well  known:  it  ia  pro- 
bable that  this  tale  was  meant  to  cmceal  the  iiict 
that  Falerii  waa  not  in  reality  taken,  bnt  the  war 
terminated  by  a  treaty,  which  is  represented  by  the 
Koman  historians  as  a  "  deditio "  or  surrendisr  ef 
tbeir  dty.  (Liv.  ▼.  8, 13, 19 ;  Pint.  CamM.  9, 10; 
Dicaya.  Fr. Mai,  ziiL  t, S ;   Diod.  zIt.  »«;  Fl«r.  L 
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12.)  FMn  thia  time  the  Faliacans  continued  on 
frioidly  tenns  with  Rome  till  b.  c.  396,  when  they 
joined  their  arms  to  the  Tarqumiana,  but  their  allied 
forces  were  defeated  by  the  dictator  C.  Marciua  Ru- 
tilna;  and  the  Faliacana  appear  to  have  obtained  a 
flash  treaty,  and  renewed  then:  friendly  relations 
with  Rome,  which  continued  unbroken  for  mora  than 
60  years  &om  thia  time.  But  in  b.  a  293  we  find 
them  once  more  joining  in  the  general  war  of  th* 
Etmacana  against  Rome.  They  were,  however, 
qoiddy  reduced  by  the  oonaul  Cairilioa,  and  ihongh 
tiiey  obtained  at  the  time  only  a  truce  for  a  year, 
thia  appeara  to  hare  led  to  a  permanent  peace.  (Liv. 
viL  16,  17,  x46,  47;  Diod.xvL  31;  Frontin. S«rat 
ii.  4.)  We  have  no  account  of  the  terms  on  which 
this  was  granted,  or  of  the  relatkm  in  which  they 
atood  to  Rome,  and  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand the  circumstance,  that,  after  the  clcee  of 
the  First  Punic  War,  in  b.  a  241,  long  after  the 
submission  of  the  rest  of  Etruria,  and  when  the  Ro- 
man power  waa  established  without  dinpata  through- 
out the  Itahan  peninsula,  the  Faliscans  ventured 
single-handed  to  defy  the  arms  of  the  Republio. 
The  OKiteat,  aa  might  be  expected,  waa  brief :  not- 
withatanding  the  strength  of  their  dty,  it  was  taken 
in  six  days;  and,  at  once  to  punish  them  for  this 
rebellion,  and  to  render  all  such  attempts  hopeless 
for  the  future,  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their 
ancient  dtj,  which  was  in  a  very  strong  positian, 
and  establidi  a  new  one  on  a  site  easy  of  access. 
(Uv.  Mpil.  xiz.;  PcL  i.  63;  Zonar.  viii.  18;  Ore*. 
iv.  11;  Eutrop.  iL  S8.) 

This  drcnmstance,  which  is  nicntiaied  only  by 
Zcnaras,  is  important  as  showing  that  the  existing 
ruins  at  Sta.  Maria  di  Falleri  cannot  occapy  the 
site  of  the  ondent  Etruscan  dty,  the  podtion  of 
which  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  The  few  subse- 
quent notices  in  history  must  alao  refer  to  this  second 
or  Roman  Falerii ;  and  it  was  here  that  a  colony  was 
established  by  tlie  triumvirs  which  asstimed  the 
title  of  "  Colonia  Junonia  Faliscomm,"  or  "  Colonia 
Falisca."  (Plin.  iil  5.  s.  8  ;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  217; 
Gruter,  Ituor.  p.  288.  1.)  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  ever  risen  into  a  pfaue  of  importance; 
and,  notwithstanding  its  cognomen  of  Junonia,  it  is 
evident  that  the  andent  temple  of  Juno  (m  the  dte 
of  the  abandoned  dty  was  that  which  continued  to 
attract  the  votaries  of  religion.  (Ovid,^«ior.  iil,  13. 
6.)  The  period  of  its  com[det«  decay  is  unknown. 
Th*  TabnU  still  notices  "  Faleroa  "  (by  which  the 
Roman  town  is  oirtainly  meant)  as  sitnated  5  mile* 
from  Nepe,  on  the  road  to  Ameria;  and  it  retained 
its  episcopal  see  as  late  as  tJie  11th  century.  Bat 
in  the  middle  ages  the  advantages  of  strength  and 
security  again  attracted  the  population  to  the  origi- 
nal site;  and  thus  a  fresh  city  grew  up  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Etruscan  Falerii,  which  ultimately  obtained 
the  name  of  Civita  CaittUaaa.  (Nibby,  Dtatorni 
di  Roma,  vol  iL  pp.  23 — 26.)  The  site  of  the  Ra- 
man Falerii  (which  was  about  4  miles  distant  from 
Civita  Cattdkma,  and  5  from  Nepi)  is  now  wholly 
deserted,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  fium-hoose, 
and  an  andent  ruimid  ohunh,  still  called  Sta.  Maria 
di  FaUeri.  But  a  krge  portion  of  the  ancient  walls, 
with  their  gates  and  towen,  still  renuins;  and  though 
obvioosly  not  of  vary  early  date,  they  have  contri- 
buted to  the  mistake  of  several  modem  writers,  who 
have  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  Hi«tinrti(ia 
between  the  earlier  and  hiter  Falerii,  and  have  thus 
regarded  the  existing  remains  at  FaUeri  aa  those  of 
tlio  cde^nrted  Etnuoan  dly.     But  ail  awwnnta 
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mgree  in  daerituig  Uw  Falerii  bengged  bf  Cam01iu, 
as  well  as  the  ci^  taken  bj  the  Bomans  in  b.  c. 
S41,  as  a  place  of  great  natural  strength,  a  character 
whoUj  inapplicable  to  the  site  of  Fallen,  the  walls 
of  which  are  oo  one  side  easily  exposed  to  attack, 
jnst  as  the  site  of  the  •««>  city  is  described  by  Zo- 
naras  {tUtpcSoi,  Zonar.  Le.).  On  the  other  hand, 
this  deacriptioD  applies  perifectly  to  CimCa  Ca$iel- 
hma;  and  there  can  be  httle  ta  no  doobt  that  the 
opinioD  first  pat  forward  by  Clnrer,  and  since  adopted 
by  many  antiquarians,  correctly  regards  that  place 
as  the  repnaeotatiTe  of  the  Etruscan  or  original  Fa- 
lerii Mo  other  ancient  remains  are  risible  there, 
except  a  few  fragments  of  the  walls;  but  these  are 
of  a  more  ancient  style  <^  constmctian  than  thoae  of 
Falleri,  and  thus  confirm  the  riew  that  they  are 
Testigee  of  the  Etruscan  city.  (For  a  fall  discussion 
of  this  point,  see  Kibby,  Dimtorm  di  Soma,  toI.  ii. 
pp.  IS — SO;  and  Dennis,  Etruria,  ToL  i  n>-  114 
— 147.)  Cell  and  MOller,  the  two  chief  authorities 
who  were  misled  into  pladng  the  Etruscan  city  at 
Falleri,  were  thus  led  to  regard  Civita  CcateUama 
as  the  site  of  Fesoennium,  a  town  of  hi  inferior  im- 
portance; though  the  former  himself  admits  that 
that  place  would  correspond  better  with  the  descrip- 
tions cf  Falerii.  (Gelt  Top.  of  Rome,  ppi  235 — 
S40;  Mailer,  Etnuker,  toL  i.  p.  110.) 

The  site  of  Cwita  CatUUtma,  indeed,  is  not  only 
one  of  great  strength,  from  the  rast  ud  deep  ra- 
vines which  surrotind  it  on  almost  all  sides,  but 
afiurds  space  for  a  city  of  considerable  extent ;  and 
the  popolatim  and  power  of  the  ancient  Faleiii  are 
attested  by  the  fact  that,  in  its  last  hopeless  struggle 
against  the  Boman  power,  it  is  said  to  hare  lost 
15,000  men  in  the  field.  (Onis.  ir.  11 ;  Entr(^  iL 
S8.)  The  existing  walls  uf  Soman  Falerii  enclose 
a  much  smaller  space,  being  only  about  2300  yards 
in  circuit,  and  c<nild  therefore  nerer  hare  belcnged 
to  a  city  of  the  first  clan.  (Gell,  p.  341.)  They 
are,  howerer,  of  interest,  firam  their  excellent  pre- 
aenratiott,  and  present  one  of  the  best  spedmens  ex- 
tant of  Boinan  fortification :  they  are  flanked  at 
abort  intervals  by  projecting  square  towers,  whidi 
are  most  nnmeroos  on  the  two  sides  where  they 
itand  completely  in  the  plain,  and  much  fewer  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  city,  where  the  wall  borders  oo  a 
iniall  ravine,  and  is  protected  by  the  nature  of  the 
gronod.  The  gateways,  of  which  several  remain  in 
good  preserratioo,  are  reguhu-ly  arched,  and  the 
masonry  of  the  wails  theinselves  has  thnnghont  a 
character  of  regularity  wholly  different  frcm  any  of 
tboije  of  ancient  Etruscan  origin. 

The  territory  <^  Falerii  appears  to  have  been  in 
andent  times  extensive  and  fertile.  Ovid,  whose 
wife  was  a  native  of  the  place,  speaks  <^  the  "  pomi- 
feri  FaUsci,"  and  of  the  rich  pastures  in  which  its 
cattle  were  fed.  (Ovid,  Amor.  iii.  13.  I.)  It  was 
celebrated  also  fir  its  sansages,  which  were  known 
as  "  ventres  Falisci,"  and  were  considered  to  rival 
those  of  Lttcania.  (yMiT.L.L.T.  Ill;  Martial,  iv. 
46.8.) 

There  is  no  doobt  that  Faliseos  was  only  the 
ethnic  form  derived  from  Faleiii,  and  the  Falisci 
usually  mean  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  Those 
writers,  indeed,  who  speak  of  the  Falisci  as  a  sepa. 
rate  pec^le,  ascribe  to  them  the  possessicD  of  two 
cities,  Falerii  and  Fesceunium  (Dion.  HaLL  21);  but 
the  latter  appears  to  have  beenajdaeeof  inferior  im- 
portance, and  was  probably  a  mere  dependency  of 
Falerii  in  the  days  at  its  power.  There  is,  however, 
mocb  diffiealty  in  a  puaage  cC  Stain  (v.  f.  826)  in 
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which  ha  speaki  of  "  Falerii  and  FaSaenm  '  as  t«e 
separate  towns;  and  both  Solinas  and  Stiepbaans  ef 
Byxanlinm  seem  to  acknowledge  the  aame  di-ainftim 
Little  dependence  can,  indeed,  be  pUced  npon  tbe 
accuracy  of  these  two  last  antborities;  and  the  Fs- 
liscum  of  Strabo  (if  it  be  not  merely  a  ™'—-^  it 
Fescermitmi)  may  pnbably  be  the  same  place  whiA 
he  again  alludes  to  shortly  after  aa  **  AJqnum  Fa- 
liscnm"  {Alini>ii/^a\Urimw'),  and  describes  as  si- 
tuated on  the  FUminian  Way  between  Borne  sad 
OcrieulL  Mo  other  author  mentioQa  a  torn  of  Uus 
name,  but  the  "  Aequi  Falisd  "  are  mentiaaed  balk 
by  Virgil  and  Silins  Italicns.  (Virg-  -^"^  viLOS; 
SiL  IlaL  viii.  491.)  Ancient  oonmientatorB  a{ftir 
to  have  Trnderstood  the  epithet  cf  Aeqai  as  a  nxnl 
one,  signifying  "just'  (Serv.  ad  Aem.  tc.);  wkile 
Midxihr  supposes  it  to  indicate  a  national  r™"*"" 
with  the  Aeqnians  (voL  L  p.  72):  bat  there  caa  be 
little  doubt  that  in  reality  it  lefeiied  to  the  phyacal 
poeitiaG  of  the  people,  and  was  equivalent  meidy  to 
"  Faliscans  of  the  Plain."  It  seems,  however,  im- 
possible to  understsnd  this,  as  UOIler  hss  dwe 
(Etnuker,  voL  L  p.  100),  aa  referriiig  to  the  site  of 
the  new  city  of  Falerii.  It  is  far  uore  probable  that 
the  plain  oo  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  was  meant;  sad 
this  would  agree  with  the  statement  of  Strabo,  wbo 
places  hia  "  Aeqnum  Faliacam  *  oo  the  Fhmintin 
Way,  where  it  ia  natural  eoough  that  a  hrjje  vilh^ 
or  boryo  may  have  grown  up,  during  the  flnnrfthiiig 
ages  of  Borneo  within  the  FalisGan  territory,  hot  dis- 
tinct both  fimn  the  more  ancient  and  later  FUoii, 
neither  of  which  waa  situated  on  tiie  line  of  that 
high  road.  Unfortunately  the  passage  of  Strabo  ii 
obviously  corrupt,  and  none  of  the  fmendatiww  pro- 
posed are  altogether  satiafectay.  (See  Kramer,  oi 
foe) 

The  coins  ascribed  by  earlier  numismatots  to  Fa- 
lerii belong  in  fict  to  Elis,  the  inscripticD  oo  them 
being  FAAEUiN,  the  ancient  Doric  form  with  the 
digamma  prefixed.     [Eus.]  [E.H.B.] 

FALEBMUS  AGEB,  a  district  or  tcrritocy  in  the 
twrthon  part  <rf  Campania,  extending  finn  theMas- 
sican  hills  to  the  M.  bank  of  the  Vultnmus.  It  wn 
celebrated  ibr  its  fertility,  and  particolariy  for  the 
excdleoce  of  its  wine,  which  is  extdled  by  the  Bomsa 
writers,  especially  by  Horace,  as  surpassing  all  otbos 
then  in  repute.  (Hor.  Carm.  L  30.  10,  ii.  3.  8,  &£.; 
Tirg.  G.  ii.  94;  SiL  ItaL  viL  163—165;  Propert-ir. 
6.  73;  PUn.  xiv.  6.  s.  8;  Strab.  T.  pp.  334.  343; 
Athen.  L  pp.  26,37.)  It  is  probable  thu  the  district 
in  question  derived  its  name  originally  from  a  town 
of  the  name  of  Faleria,  bat  no  mention  of  sad  occurs 
in  lu8tory:anditwasa  part  of  the  domain  of  Cajna 
until  its  conqnest  by  the  BoaiaiHi,wlM^  after  the  gnat 
battle  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius  in  B.  c.  340, 
annexed  the  whole  district  N.  of  the  Vultnmas  to 
the  Boman  domains,  and  sboitly  after  divided  tb< 
lands  thus  acqiured  amoaig  the  pUiaans.  (Liv.  v3. 
II,  13.)  In  B.C  395  a  colooy  was  feunded  at 
Simmwa,  immediately  adjoining  the  Faleraian  diarict 
(Liv.  X.  SIX  but  it  do«a  not  appear  that  the  latter 
was  aimexed  to  it:  nor  do  we  know  to  which  of  the 
neighbouring  cities  this  fevoored  tract  bdaoged  tt 
itunicipal  purposes.  In  B.C.  317  the  whole  diitriet 
was  laid  wasu  by  the  Carlhagiiaaa  cavalry  mdcr 
Maharbal.    (lit.  xxiL  IS.) 

On  this  oocastoo  livy  distinctly  taOs  us  that  tka 
"  Fakcnus  ager  '  which  was  thus  ravaged  exmdad 
aa  &r  as  the  Aquae  SinnHwanae,  and  afaBoat  up  te 
the  gates  of  Sinueaaa  itself:  shortly  afterwards  (H. 
15)  he  speaka  of  tia  Fakom  ager  as  wfinfi 
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fitan  the  "  Csmpuns  ager  "  by  Uie  Vultnniiu.  It 
is  cleox,  therefore,  that  bo  lued  the  term  in  the  fbll 
extent  given  to  it  above.  Flinj,  on  the  contnu7, 
appears  to  applj  the  name  in  a  much  more  reetricted 
sense :  be  describes  the  "  ager  Falemns "  as  lying 
"  on  the  left  band  as  one  proceeded  from  the  Pons 
Campanos  to  the  Colonia  Drbana  of  Sulla  "  (ziv.  6. 
s.  8);  which  would  exclude  all  the  space  between 
the  Via  Ap{iia  and.  the  Vultumns.  The  exact  limits 
of  the  district  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty:  the 
name  was  probably  used  in  a  narrower  or  a  wider 
sense,  sometimes  with  reference  to  the  especial  wine- 
growing district,  sometimes  to  the  whole  of  the  fertile 
plain  on  the  N.  of  the  Vultnmus. 

Pliny  tells  us  that  the  Falemian  wine  was  in  his 
day  already  declining  in  quality,  from  want  of  care 
in  the  cultivation:  the  choicest  kind  was  that  called 
Fanstianain,  bam  a  village  of  that  name,  probably 
■o  called  b  honour  of  Sulla,  who  had  estsiblished  a 
colony  in  this  district  (Plin.  sir.  6.)  Inunediately 
adjoining  the  Falerans  ager  was  the  "  Statanns 
ager,"  the  wine  of  which  is  already  noticed  by  Strabo, 
and  this  had  in  the  time  of  Pliny  attained  even  to  a 
superiority  over  the  true  Falernian.  (Plin.  L  c. ; 
Strab.  ▼.  pp.  234,  243;  Athen.  L  p  26.)  The  exact 
situation  of  this  district  is  unknown:  bat  it  appears 
to  have  bordered  on  the  Falemian  territory  on  the 
one  side  and  that  of  Cales  on  the  other. 

Pliny  also  mentions  (<.  c.)  a  village  called  Cediae 
or  Caediae  in  this  district,  which  he  pUwes  6  miles 
from  Sinnessa:  it  is  evidently  the  same  place  which 
gave  name  to  the  "  Caeditiae  Tabemae  "  on  the  Via 
Appia,  mentioned  by  Festns  (p.  45.  ed.  MQUer). 

An  inscription  preserved  in  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Carmola  notices  the  "  coloni  Caedicianei " 
together  vrith  the  Sinnesani.  (Mommsen,  /.  £.  X. 
4021.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FALISCI.  [Fai-ebii.] 
FANUM  FOKTUNAE  (*Smr  ♦oproCvoj,  Ptol.; 
rh  'Ufbo  TTis  Tl!xi)i,  Strab. :  Eth.  Fanestris :  Fcmo), 
a  city  of  Umbria,  situated  on  tl\e  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  <«  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Metanms, 
between  Pisanmm  (Pesoro)  and  Sena  Gallica 
{SimgagUm).  It  was  here  that  the  Via  Flaminia, 
descending  the  valley  of  the  Hetaorus  fitom  Forum 
Semprooii,  joined  the  line  of  rood  which  led  along 
the  ooast  (rom  Ancona  and  Picenum  to  Ariminum. 
(/(M.  Ant.  pp  too,  126.)  It  is  evident  that  the 
town  must  onginally  have  derived  its  name  from 
an  ancient  temple  of  Fortune:  but  of  this  we  have 
no  aeoount,  nor  do  we  know  whether  it  existed  prior 
to  the  Soman  cimqneet  of  this  part  of  Italy.  There 
must,  however,  have  soon  grown  up  a  considerable 
town  upon  the  spot,  as  soon  as  the  Flaminian  Way 
was  completed ;  and  in  the  Civil  War  of  b.  c.  49, 
we  find  it  mentioned  by  Caesar  as  a  place  of  im- 
portance which  he  hastened  to  occnpy  with  one 
cohort,  immediately  after  his  advance  to  Ariminum. 
(Caes.  B.  C,  L  II.)  For  the  same  reason,  in  a.d. 
69,  the  generals  of  Vespoaan  made  it  their  bead- 
i)ualt«ra  for  some  time  before  they  ventured  to 
attempt  the  passage  of  the  Apennines,  and  advance 
upon  Borne.  (Taa  Bi$L  iii.  50.)  These  are  the 
only  occasions  on  which  it  figures  in  history;  but 
we  learn  that  it  received  a  colony  under  Augustus, 
and  appears  to  have  become  iiom  thenceforth  one 
of  the  most  fluutishing  and  considerable  towns  in 
this  part  of  Italy.  Its  colonial  rank  is  attested  by 
inscriptifflis,  on  which  it  bears  tbe  title  of  "  Colonia 
Julia  Fanestris,"  or  "  Cdonia  Julia  Fanom  For- 
tnnae,"  as  well  u  by  MeU  and  Pliny.    (Plin.  iii. 
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14.  s.  19  ;   Mel.  ii.  4.  §  S  ;   Lib.  Cobm.  f.  256 ; 
OreU.  Inter.  83,  1535,  3143,  3969.) 

It  was  at  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  this 
colony  that  the  city  was  adorned  with  a  basilica, 
of  which  Vltruvius,  as  we  learn  from  himself,  was 
the  architect  (Vitmr.  t.  I.  §  6),  and  to  the  same 
period  belongs  the  triumphal  arch  of  white  marble, 
erected  in  honour  of  Augustus,  which  still  forms 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  on  the  Flaminian  Way 
(Eustace,  Clou.  Tour,  vol  i.  p.  287  ;  Orell.  Amct. 
602).  Clandion,  Sidonins,  and  the  Itineraries  at- 
test the  continued  importance  of  Fanom,  as  it  was 
commonly  called,  throughout  the  period,  and  it  is 
probable  that,  like  meet  of  tbe  cities  on  the  Fla- 
minian and  Aemilian  Ways,  it  retained  some  degree 
of  prosperity  long  after  the  other  towns  of  the  pro- 
vince had  &llen  into  decay.  (Claudian,  in  VI. 
Cons.  Bon.  500  ;  /(an.  Ant.  pp.  126,  615;  Sidon. 
Apoll.  Ep.  i.  5).  But  the  city  suffered  severely  in 
the  Gothic  wars,  and  its  walls,  which  had  been 
erected  by  Augustus,  were  destroyed  by  Vitiges. 
(Procop  J3.  G.  iii.  11.)  The  modern  city  of  Fcaut 
contains  about  8000  inhabitants;  it  has  no  other 
relics  of  antiquity  besides  the  arch  above  mentioned, 
and  a  few  inscriptions.  [£.  H.  B.] 

FANUM  FUGITIVI,  a  station  on  the  Flaminian 
Way,  between  Interamna  (Temi)  and  Spoletium 
(SpoUU)).  {Ilia.  Hier.  p.  613.)  It  seems  to  hare 
coincided  with  the  spot  now  called  la  Somma,  at 
the  highest  point  of  the  pass  between  Interamna  and 
Spoletium.  [£.  H.  B.] 

FANUH  MAKTIS,  in  Gallia  Transalpina.  I. 
Mentioned  in  the  Not.  Imp,  gave  the  name  of  Pagus 
Fanomartensis  to  a  great  port  of  the  modem  Bainau 
in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium.  Tbe  Fannm  Martis 
was  in  the  territory  of  the  Nervii,  and  in  the  division 
of  Belgica  SecundL  Famnari  near  Vaienciennei, 
in  the  French  department  of  Nord,  is  the  site  of 
Fannm  Martis.  Fanum  was  the  residence  of  tbe 
praefectns  of  the  Laeti  Nervu,  as  we  may  conclude 
from  the  Notitia.  The  remuns  of  a  large  building 
of  the  Roman  period  have  been  discovered  at 
Fcottmart. 

2.  The  Ant.  Itin.  places  a  Fannm  Martis  on  tbe 
road  from  Ahrana  to  Condate  Redonum  (/2enne«), 
between  Cosedia  and  Fines.  D'Anville  conjectures 
that  Fanum  Martis  may  be  the  commanding  po- 
sition of  Mont-martin,  which  is  (m  the  line  of  tbe 
Boman  road.  Walckenaer  fixes  it  at  a  pUce  called 
Tanie ;  and  Ukert  (p  487),  at  is  FaoueU  The 
position  we  may  assume  to  be  unknown. 

The  Table  phwes  Fanum  Martia  between  Beginea 
and  Condate.  If  the  position  of  Beginea  were  cer- 
tain, perhaps  that  of  Fanum  Martis  might  be  found. 
D'Annlle  supposes  this  Fanum  Martis  not  to  be  tlie 
same  as  that  mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  between 
Alauna  and  Condate,  and  he  fixes  it  at  Dinan ;  but 
Walckenaer,  who  supposes  Beginea  to  be  Granville, 
fixes  Fanum  Martis  at  TaiM.  [G.  L.] 

FANUM  MIKEBVAE,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by 
the  Anton.  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Durocortorura 
{Beinu)  to  Divodumm  (_Uetz),  and  14  Gallic 
leagues  from  Dnrocortorum.  The  same  pbice  seems 
to  be  intended  by  the  corrupt  word  Tenomia,  as 
D'Anville  has  it,  or  Fanomia,  as  Walckenaer  has  it, 
in  the  Table,  which  phtces  it  19  from  Reimi.  We 
may  either  correct  the  distance  14  in  the  Itin.,  or 
suppose  a  station  to  be  omitted,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  Itin.  agree  with  the  Table,  which  seems 
to  have  the  true  distance. 

The  site  of  the  Fanom  is  sappoaed  to  be  Cht^t, 
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on  tha  line  of  the  Bomao  road,  and  near  the  camp 
called  the  camp  of  Attila.  [0.  L.] 

FANUM  VACUNAE.  [DioumA.] 
FAMUU  VENERIS.  [Pobtus  Venbms.] 
FANUM  VOLTUMNAE,  a  place  in  Etrnria,  at 
which  it  was  the  cnstom  of  the  Etnucane  to  bold 
the  gcDeral  meetings  of  the  deputies  from  the  dif- 
ftKot  states  of  the  oonfedention.  (Ut.  hr.  33,  61, 
T.  17,  ii.3.)  It  is  erident,  from  its  name,  that  it 
was  original!;  a  temple  or  saoctiiarjr,  and  it  is  even 
probable  that  the  meetings  in  qneetion  hsd  at  first  a 
parelj  sacred  cfasiacter,  bnt  gradnallj  assnmed  a 
political  significatioo.  There  is  no  reason  to  snppooe 
there  was  eva  a  (o»»  npon  the  spot,  thongh  tiiere 
appears  to  hare  been  a  kind  of  fiur  at  these  annual 
meetings,  at  which  traders  sssembled  from  the  ndgh- 
bouiing  parts  of  Ital;.  (Ut.  tI  2.)  The  situation 
of  this  national  sanctnarj  is  nowhere  indicated,  nor, 
indeed,  does  any  mention  of  it  occur  after  the  fall  of 
EtniBCan  independence :  hence  the  sites  which  hare 
been  assigned  to  it  are  wholly  coojectonl.  The  <^i- 
nion  most  commonly  received  would  place  it  at  Vi- 
lerbo :  others  hare  fixed  it  at  Cattel  dAao,  in  the 
same  neighbourhood ;  and  Dennis  places  it  at  Monte 
Fiatcone,  9  miles  from  Boltena,  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  which  deriTOs  its  name  from  that  city.  There 
are  certainly  drcomstances  which  would  appear  to 
connect  the  Fanum  Voltumnaa  with  VoUiiui,  and 
render  it  probable  that  it  was  somewhere  in  that 
neighbourhood.  (Dennis,  Etniria,  vol.  i.  pp.  516 — 
622.)  [E.H.B.1 

FARFABUS.  [Fababis.] 
FAUSTINCyPOLIS,  a  town  in  tha  aonth  of  Cap- 
padocia,  about  12  milea  south  of  Tyana.  It  was 
named  after  the  empress  Faustina,  the  wife  of  U. 
Anrelins,  who  died  there  in  a  village,  which  her  hus- 
band, by  establishing  a  colony  in  it,  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  town  under  the  name  of  Fanstinopolis. 
(Jul.  CapitoL  M.  Ant.  PhOot.  26.)  Hierocles  (p. 
700)  assigns  the  place  to  Cappadocia  Secnnda,  and 
it  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Antonine  and  Jerusalem 
Itineraries.  The  exact  position  of  the  town  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained,  but  it  must  have  been  close  to 
the  defiles  of  the  Cilician  gales.  [L.  S.] 

FAVE'NTIA(*«w««TTo,Ptol.;  ♦a3«T(o,  Steph. 
B. :  £tA.  Farentinns :  Faema),  a  dty  of  GaUia 
Cispadana,  situated  on  the  Via  Aemil^  10  miles 
from  Forum  Comelii  (/moiit),  and  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Forum  Lirii  (^Forti).  (Plin.  iii.  15. 
B.20;  Strab.  T.  p.  217;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  46  ;  Itin. 
Ant.  pp.  126,  287.)  It  is  noted  in  histoiy  as  the 
place  where  Carbo  nnd  Norbanns  were  defeated  with 
great  Ices  by  Hetelhis,  the  general  of  Sulla,  in  B.  c. 
82.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  91 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  38 ;  LIt. 
£pU.  Ixxxviii.)  With  thu  exception,  we  find  little 
notice  of  it  in  history;  bnt  it  appears  to  hare  been, 
under  the  Roman  empire,  a  municipal  town  of  some 
consideration,  and,  in  common  with  many  of  the 
other  cities  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  continued  to  retain 
its  prosperity  down  to  a  late  period.  (Plin.  vii.  49. 
s.  50 ;  Spartian.  Hadr.  7  ;  Capit  Ver.  1 ;  Prooop. 
B.  (7.  iii.  3;  ttm.  Hier.  p.  616.)  Its  territory  was 
peculiarly  faronrable  to  vines,  and,  according  to 
Vanro,  exceeded  all  other  districts  in  Italy  in  the 
quantity  of  wine  produced.  (Varr.  R.  £.  i.  3.  §  7 ; 
Oolum.  iiL  3.  §  2.)  Silius  Italicus,  on  the  other 
hand,  speaks  of  it  as  crowned  with  {ones  (viii. 
598).  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  Farentia  was  cele- 
brated for  its  manufactures  of  linen,  which  was 
considered  to  surpass  all  others  in  whiteness.  (Plin. 
xiz.  1.  B.  2.)    We  leara  from  the  Itineraries  that 
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a  CRSS  mad  led  from  bone  aeraas  tin  . 
direct  to  Florentia  in  the  valley  of  tbe  Anma,  a 
distance  of  70  miles.  (/(».  AnL  p.  SSa)  Tht 
intermediate  stations  are  unknown,  bnt  tbe  mad 
most  evidently  have  ascended  tbe  ralley  of  dis 
LawioM  (the  Anemo  of  Pliny),  which  flows  nadar 
the  walls  of  Faenm.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FECYI  JUGUM,  on  tbe  south  amat  of  GaBa, 
near  Agatha  (Agde),  is  raentiooed  by  Avieras  after 
Moos  Setius  [Bi.aac<ni] :  — 

"  Fecyi  jngmn 
Badice  fbsa  in  usque  Taurum  pertinet,' 

Tanrus  seems  to  be  the  Ktang  de  Ton,  on  cee  ait 
of  which  there  is  a  range  of  hills  called  "  km  Pic 
FegaU."    (Ukert,  GaUia,,  p.  119.)  [G.  L.] 

FELSINA.     [BoHOHi*.] 

FELTRIA  (Z'eiCre),  a  town  of  Venriia,  bat  on  tke 
confines  of  Bhaetia,  and  inclnded  within  tfattt  ptiwinee 
according  to  the  later  distribntian  of  Italy,  k  is 
situated  about  3  miles  from  the  river  i^iore  (Pbvis). 
Inscriptions  prove  it  to  have  been  a  monioipal  town  of 
some  importance  under  the  Boman  Empire,  and  thoe 
can  be  little  donbt  that  we  sboold  read  "FeHzim* 
for  the  "  Fertini "  who  are  ennnwrated  by  Pliny 
among  the  "  Rhaetica  ofpda."  which  were  comprised 
within  tbe  tenth  region  of  Italy.  (Plin.  iiL  I9l  a.  23; 
Orell.  Inter.  993,  3084 ;  Casaiod.  r.  9.)  The  Itae- 
raries  give  a  cross  road  from  Opitei^om  ((Ucra») 
to  Feltria,  and  thence  through  the  VtU  Sugam  t» 
Tridentum  (rreii«).  (/««>i.  AnL  p.  28a)  tE-H.B.] 

FENNI,  a  popolatioo  <^  the  north  and  ciallt- 
eastem  parts  of  Eoiope,  first  mentiooed  by  Tadtas 
((rennonKi,  46),  as  one  difiierent  from  and  contrasted 
to  those  of  GatHotiia.  In  Ptolemy,  the  only  other 
anthor  who  gives  their  name,  the  form  is  *irrm. 
The  extent  to  which  the  Fenni  coindded  with  tiie 
modem  Laps  of  Laphind,  rather  than  with  the  Finm 
of  Finland  (or  vice  rersd),  is  considered  oader 
the  articles  SrroiTEa,  ScTTHtA,  and  Sabmaiia.  At 
present  tbe  name  alone  will  be  aotioed.  It  bckogs 
to  the  same  language  with  the  word  .£etfi=£ail- 
men  (9.  e.),  viz.  the  German;  and,  of  this,  to  Utt 
Scandinavian  branch.  Fiim  is  iw<  tbe  nasM  by 
which  either  tbe  Finlanders  or  the  L^danden  know 
themselves.  It  it  the  term  by  which  they  an  knowa 
to  the  Northmen.  This  helps  to  verify  the  state- 
ment that  the  chief  sources  of  the  informatioa  of 
the  classical  writers  concerning  the  Baltic  ware 
German.  [R.  G.  L] 

FEBE-NTINUM  or  FERE-NTIUM  (♦«p»Tiw, 
Strab.  V.  p. 226;  *(f><i>Tfa,Ptol.iii.  I.  §50:  Feremto), 
a  city  of  Etrnria,  sitosted  on  the  K.  of  the  Ciminiaa 
range,  aboat  6  miles  distant  from  the  Tiber,  and  the 
same  distance  from  the  modem  dty  of  Viterie.  It 
is  not  mentioned  in  history  during  the  period  of 
Etmscan  independisce,  and  most  probably  have  been 
then  a  mere  dependency  of  Volsinii :  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  as  one  of  the  smaller  towns  in  the  interior  of 
Etruria,  but  we  leam  from  otiier  authorities,  as  well 
as  from  existing  remains,  tliat  it  mnst  hare  been  in 
his  time  a  flourishing  municipal  town :  Vitnivias 
notices  the  excellent  quality  of  the  stone  foond  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  the  numerous  statoes  and  other 
monuments  hewn  out  of  this  material  which  adorned 
the  town  itself  (Vitmv.  ii.  7.  §4).  In  oomnMo 
with  most  d  the  dties  of  Etnuia,  it  had  received  a 
Roman  colony  before  tbe  end  of  Hie  Bepoblic,  bat 
did  not  obtain  the  title  of  a  colony ;  and  is  tamed, 
both  by  Vitmvins  and  Tacitna,  a  mnnidpiam.  {LA. 
Colon,  p.  216 ;  Vitrov.  Ac. ;  Taa  Bit.  ii.  Sa)   It 
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derived  acme  distinction  from  being  the  birth-phee 
of  the  Emperor  Otbo,  who  wu  of  a  noble  and 
ancient  Etrnacan  family  (Suet  Otk.  1 ;  Tac  Lc."): 
we  learn  atao  that  it  poseeesed  an  ancient  and 
celebrated  temple  of  Foitnne,  i.  e.  probably  of 
the  Etnuean  goddeaa  Nnreia  or  Mortia  (Tac.  Ann. 
Z7.  53^  All  these  circumstancee  point  to  it  as 
«  |daoe  of  considentiaa  under  the  Boman  Empire, 
and  we  find  it  termed  in  an  inscription  "civitas  splen- 
didissims  Fetentinensinm "  (Orell.  Intor.  3507) : 
it  ap|>ears  to  hare  snrriTed  tLe  fall  <^  the  Empire, 
and  retained  its  episcopal  see  till  tbe  1 2th  century, 
when  it  was  attacked  aiid  destroyed  by  the  people  of 
the  oeighbonring  oity  of  Viierbo,  on  acvoont  of  some 
reiigions  disputes  which  had  arisen  between  the  two 
(Alberti,  Deicrtnons  i'ltaHa,  f.  62). 

The  site  is  now  uninhabited,  but  is  still  known  by 
the  name  of  Ferento;  and  the  mins  of  the  anraent 
oitT  are  osisidereble,  the  meet  important  of  them 
be^ig  a  theatre,  which  is,  in  some  respects,  one  of  the 
heat  preserved  monumeats  of  the  kind  remaining  in 
Italy.  Tbe  sceno,  or  stage-fhmt,  is  particnlarly  re- 
markable :  it  is  136  ieet  loi^,  and  built  of  massive 
rectangular  blocks  of  Tolcanic  masoniy,  on  which 
nsta  a  mass  of  Boman  brickwork  with  arches,  de- 
cidedly of  Imperial  times :  while  seven  gates,  with 
flat  arches  for  arohitiBves,  open  in  the  iafade  itself. 
The  lower  part  of  this  of^istmotioD  is  supposed  by 
Mr.  Demiis  to  be  certainly  an  Etruscan  work ;  but  the 
Car.  Canina  regards  the  whole  edifice  as  a  work  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  (Canina,  in  the  Annali  dell 
Jn$L  1837,  pp.  62 — 64;  Dennis,  Etntria,  toI.  i. 
pp.  904 — ^210.)  Beades  the  theatre,  portions  it  the 
city  walls  and  gates,  and  various  mins  of  buildings 
of  Roman  date,  are  still  remaining  on  the  site  of 

Tbe  ancient  name  is  varionsly  written :  tbe  MSS. 
of  Tadtns  and  Snetonios  Oactoate  between  Feren- 
tiom  and  Ferentinnm :  Ptolemy  writes  it  Ferentia 
(ttfniria);  and  the  ethnic  form  used  by  Vitruvius, 
"monidpiom  Ferentis,"  is  in  favour  of  the  form 
Ferentiam :  on  the  other  hand,  the  inscription  above 
cited  (which  certainly  belongs  to  the  Etruscan  and 
liot  to  the  Hemican  town)  gives  tiie  fonn  Feranti- 
nenais  ftom  Ferantinnm,  and  the  Liber  Coloniamm 
also  has  "  Colonia  I^rentinensis  "  for  the  Etruscan 
cotoay.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FERENTI'NUM  (♦spA-row:  Elk.  FerentinSs, 
itis,  bat  sometimes  also  Ferentinns,  Sil.  ItaL  viii. 
393;  Jul.  Obeeq.  8  87;  Fermliao),  a  dty  of  the 
Hemicaas;  but  inclnded,  with  tbe  other  towns  of 
that  people,  in  Latiora,  in  the  more  extended  and 
later  aenee  of  that  term.  It  wae  sitoated  on  the  Via 
Latma,  between  Anagnia  and  Frusino,  and  was  dis- 
tant 8  miles  from  the  former  (or,  more  strictly  speak- 
ing, from  the  Compitnm  Anagninnm),  and  7  from 
the  latter  town.  (Strab.  t.  p.  237;  /(w.  Ant.  pp. 
302,  805.)  According  to  Livy,  it  wonld  seem  to 
have  been  at  one  period  a  Volsoian  eity;  'for  he  de- 
scribes the  Volscians  as  t^ng  refuge  there  when 
they  were  defeated  by  the  Roman  consul  L.  Fnrins 
in  B.C.  413;  but  they  soon  aftsr  abandoned  the 
town,  which  was  given  over,  together  with  its  terri- 
tory, to  the  Hemicans,  (Liv.  iv.  51.)  We  subse- 
quently find  the  Vobcians  oomplaimng  of  this  as  a 
direct  spoliation  (Id.  56) ;  bat  from  the  position  of 
Ferentinnm,  it  seems  most  probable  that  it  was  origi- 
nally a  Hemican  city,  and  had  been  wrested  from 
them  by  the  Vohicians  in  the  first  instance.  It  con- 
thraed  after  this  to  be  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Uetnicans,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  war  of 
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that  people  agunst  Rome  in  b.  c.  361,  but  was  taken 
by  assatUt  by  the  Roman  consuls.  (Liv.  vii.  9.)  In 
the  last  revolt  of  the  Heniici,  on  the  contrary,  Fe- 
rentinnm was  one  of  the  three  cities  that  refused  to 
join  in  the  defection  from  Rome,  and  which  were  re- 
warded for  their  fidelity  by  being  allowed  to  retain 
thdr  own  laws,  which  they  preferred  to  the  rights 
of  Roman  citizenship;  (Id.  ix.  43.)  At  what  pe- 
riod they  afterwards  obtained  the  civitas  is  uncertain : 
in  B.a  195  they  are  mentioned  as  possessing  only 
the  Latin  franchise  (Id.  xxxiv.  42) ;  and  an  inscrip- 
tion still  preserved,  which  cannot  be  earlier  than  the 
second  century  b.  c,  records  their  possossion  of  their 
own  censors,  a  magistracy  which  is  not  found  in  the 
Boman  municipia.  (Zumpt,  CoounenL  Epigr.  p. 
77.)  It  is  therefore  probable  that  they  did  not  ob- 
tain the  Roman  franchise  till  after  the  Social  War; 
and  the  contrary  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  title  of 
Muuicipium  given  to  them  by  Gellioa  in  citing  an 
oration  of  C.  Gracchus,  in  which  that  orator  rdates 
an  instance  of  flagrant  oppression  exercised  hf  a 
Roman  praetor  npon  two  ma^trates  of  Ferentinum. 
(Gell.  X.  3.)  At  a  later  period  Ferentinum,  in 
common  with  most  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  re- 
ceived a  colony  {lAb.  Colon,  p.  234);  but  the  new 
settlers  seem  to  have  kept  themselves  distinct  from 
the  former  inhabitants,  as  we  find  in  inscriptions  the 
"  Ferentinates  Novani"  (Orell.  Inter.  1011).  In 
B.  c.  21 1  the  territoiy  of  Ferentiuom  was  traversed 
and  ravaged  by  Hannibal  (Liv.  zzvi.  9);  but  vrith 
this  exception  we  hear  little  of  it  in  history,  though 
it  appears  from  extsnt  remains  and  inscriptions  to 
have  been  a  considerable  town.  Horace,  however, 
alludes  to  it  as  a  qniet  and  remote  country  place;  a 
character  it  may  well  have  retained,  notwithstanding 
the  proximity  of  the  Via  LaUna,  though  some  com- 
mentators suppose  tbe  Ferentinnm  noticed  in  the 
passage  in  question  to  be  the  Tuscan  town  of  the 
name.  (Hor.  Ep.  L  17.  8 ;  SchoL  Omq.  ad  loc) 
It  was  distant  48  miles  from  Rome,  on  a  hill  rising 
immediately  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Latins,  vrhich 
passed  close  to  its  southern  side,  but  did  not  enter 
the  town. 

The  existing  remains  of  antiquity  at  Ferentino 
are  of  considerable  interest.  They  comprise  largo 
portions  of  the  ancient  walls,  constructed  in  the  Cy- 
clopean style,  of  large  irregular  and  polygonal  blocks 
of  Umestone,  but  less  msssive  and  striking  than  those 
of  Alatri  and  Segni.  They  are  also  in  many  phices 
patched  or  surmounted  with  Roman  masoniy ;  and 
one  of  the  gates,  looking  towards  Froiinone,  has 
the  walls  compoeing  its  sides  of  Cyclopean  woric, 
while  the  arch  above  it  is  evidently  Roman,  as  well 
as  the  upper  part  of  the  wall.  A  kind  of  citadel  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  hill  crowned  by  the  modem 
cathedral,  is  remarkable  as  being  supported  on  three 
sides  by  massive  walls  or  substructions  which  pre- 
sent a  marked  approach  to  the  polygonal  stmctnre, 
but  which,  as  an  inscription  still  remaining  on  them 
informs  us,  were  built  from  the  ground  by  two  ma- 
gistrates of  Ferentinum  at  a  period  certainly  not 
earlier  than  B.  c.  ISO.  (Bunsen,  in  the  Ana.  d. 
ImL  Arch,  voL  vi.  p.  144;  Bunbniy,  in  Claa.  Mu- 
seum,  vol.  ii.  p.  164.)  Mumeions  other  portions  of 
Roman  buildings  are  still  extant  at  ^erenCmo,  as  well 
as  inscriptions,  one  of  whidi,  recording  the  munifi- 
cence of  a  certtun  A.  Qninctillus  Priscus  to  his  fellow 
citizens,  is  cut  in  the  living  rock  on  an  architectural 
monument  facing  the  line  of  tbe  Via  Latina  towards 
Frotinone,  and  forms  a  picturesqno  and  striking 
I  object.    The  inscription  (which  is  given  by  West- 
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pbol)  records  the  naiues  of  three  boat  or  /tmifi  in 
the  tenritoiy  of  Ferentinnin,  two  of  which,  called 
Bojannm  aud  Ceponianam,  still  retain  the  appella- 
tions of  Roana  and  CipoUara.  (Westpbal,  Rd- 
taitche  Kampagne,  p.  85;  Dionigi,  Viaggio  ad  al- 
ama  Citti  dd  Loiio,  pp.  4—18.)       [K.  H.  B.] 

FERi;NTI'NAE  LUCUS,  a  sacred  grovo  with  a 
foontain  and  shrine  of  the  deitjr  of  the  same  name, 
celebrated  as  the  pkce  where  the  cities  composing 
the  Ijttin  i«agae  nsed  to  hold  their  general  assem- 
blies. It  is  mentioned  b;  Lirf  on  occasirai  of  the 
attempt  of  Tonras  Herdonins  to  orertbrow  the  power 
of  Tarqoinios  Saperbus  (L  50,  52),  and  again  on 
aereral  subsequent  occasions  (ii.  38,  viL  25);  and 
we  learn  from  a  remarkable  passage  of  Cincios  (ap. 
Fut  *.  V.  Praetor,  p.  341)  that  these  assemblies 
continned  to  be  held  regularly  till  b.  c.  340.  The 
name  is  indeed  corrupted  in  the  passage  in  question; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  should  read  "  ad  ca- 
put Ferentinae,"  which  corresponds  to  the  expressions 
employed  by  Livy,  "  ad  caput  aquae  Ferentinae ' 
and  "  ad  caput  Ferentinum."  From  these  modes  of 
ezpessian  it  is  evidentrthat  there  was  both  a  sscred 
grove,  and  a  foontaun  forming  the  head  or  source  of 
the  stream  called  Aqua  Ferentina.  Dionysins,  on 
the  contrary,  calls  the  place  of  assembly  Ferentinum 
(ttpnrrom',  n.  45,  t.  50),  and  appears  to  hare  re- 
garded it  as  a  town,  though  we  need  not  suppose 
that  be  confounded  it  with  the  Hemican  city  of  the 
name,  as  has  been  duM  by  some  modem  writers. 
The  only  cine  to  its  position  is  the  parage  above 
cited  from  Cincins,  who  places  it  "  sub  moota  Al- 
bano;"  bat  even  withont  this  testimony  we  coold 
hardly  hesitate  to  seek  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alba  Longa,  and  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  its 
site  is  correctly  fixed  by  Gell  and  Nibby  in  the  deep 
valley  or  ravine  near  Marmo,  where  there  is  a  co- 
pious fountain  (supposed  by  some  to  be  a  subterra- 
nean outlet  of  the  Lacus  Albanus),  which  gives  rise 
to  the  small  stream  now  known  as  the  ifarrana  del 
Pcaiiano.  The  valley  in  which  this  source  is  found 
is  now  called  the  Porco  di  Colotma,  and  is  still 
shaded  with  deep  woods,  which  give  it  a  picturesque 
and  solitary  aspect.  (Gell,  Tap.  of  Rome,  pp.  90 
—92 ;  Nibby,  Dintorm,  vol.  ii.  p.  319.)   [E.  U.  B.] 

FERENTUM  or  FOKENTUM  (♦«pA^,  Died.: 
Etk.  Forentauns),  a  town  of  Apulia,  about  10  miles 
S.  of  Vennsia.  The  name  is  written  Ferentum  in 
most  editions  of  Horace,  thongh  Orelli  has  substi- 
tuted Forentnm,  which  is  the  form  found  in  Livy 
and  Pliny;  but  the  first  form  is  supported  by  Dio- 
doms.  It  is  still  called  Fortna ;  but  from  the 
expressions  of  Horace  ("  arvum  jnugue  hnmilis  Fe- 
renti,"  Carm.  iiL  4,  16),  to  whom  it  was  fiuniliar 
from  its  proximity  to  Vennsia,  the  ancient  town  ap- 
pears to  have  been  situated  in  a  valley,  while  the 
modem  one  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  hill ;  and 
according  to  local  writers,  some  remains  of  the  an- 
cient Ferentam  may  be  found  in  a  small  pUin 
2  miles  nearer  Veitoia.  (RomaneUi,  vol.  ii.  p.  236.) 
Livy  terms  it  a  strong  town,  so  that  it  was  one  of 
the  few  places  in  Apulia  which  ofiered  any  consider- 
able resistance  to  the  Roman  arms,  and  was  one  of 
tlie  last  subdued.  (Lir.  iz.  16,  20,  but  in  the 
former  of  these  passages  it  is  probable  that  the  true 
reading  is  "  Frentani,"  not  "  Forentani;"  Diod.  xix. 
65.)  The  Forentani  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iiL  II. 
s.  16)  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Apulia;  but 
ve  meet  with  no  subsequent  mention  of  it  in  any 
oncient  author.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FERESNE,  in  Gallia,  is  ^aoed  by  the  Table  on 
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the  read  tram  Atnaca  (that  is,  Atnatoca,  er  T<m- 
geni)  to  Noriomagns  (Ayme^ea),  and  16  Gallie 
leagues  bxa  Tongem.  The  next  {dace  to  Feresoa 
on  the  road  is  Catualinm  [Catuauom],  and  afiv 
Catualium  comes  Blariacum  [BijiSLaciM^-  f*- 
resne  may  be  a  corrupted  name.  The  site  is  ob- 
certain.  [G.  L.] 

FEBOHIA  or  LUCUS  FEBOTOAi:  (4~q»»ia, 
Strab. ;  AoiiKot  tTiprnfias,  PtoL).  1.  A  torn  rf 
Southern  Etnuia,  at  the  foot  of  Hnmt  Sonuite,  witfeB 
the  territory  of  Capena,  with  a  celebrated  temple  er 
shrine  of  the  goddess  &om  whom  it  derived  its  name, 
and  a  sacred  grove,  attached  to  it.  Sbmbo,  indeed,  is 
the  only  author  who  mentions  a  (own  of  the  nsme, 
which  be  calls  Feronia  (v.  p.  226) ;  other  writes 
speaking  of  "  Lncns  Fenoiiae  "  and  "  Foimiae  f>- 
nnm":  bat  it  is  natural  that  in  process  of  time  a 
town  should  have  grown  up  aronnd  a  site  of  so  meeh 
sanctity,  and  which  was  annually  visited  by  a  great 
concourse  cS  persons.  Feronia  aj^ean  to  have  beta 
a  Sabine  goddess  (Varr.  L.L.y.  74),  and  hence  the 
festivals  at  her  shrine  seem  to  have  been  attended 
especially  by  the  Sabines,  though  the  sanctoaiy  itself 
was  in  Uie  Etruscan  territoiy,  and  dependent  npcn 
the  neighbouring  dty  of  Capena  (Liv.  L  30,  xxvil. 
4).  The  first  mention  of  these  annual  festivals  ocean 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  when  w« 
find  them  already  frequented  by  great  nnmben  of 
people,  not  only  for  religions  objects,  but  as  a  kind 
of  fair  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  a  custom  which 
seems  to  have  prevailed  at  all  similar  meetii^s. 
(Liv.  i.  30 ;  Diooys.  iii.  32.)  Great  wealth  bad,  i> 
the  course  of  ages,  been  accumulated  at  the  ahrine  J 
Feronia,  and  this  tempted  Hannibal  to  make  a  di- 
gression from  his  march  during  his  retreat  bom 
Rome,  in  B.C.  211,  for  the  purpose  d  plondeimg 
the  temple.  On  this  occasion  he  despoiled  it  of  all 
its  gidd  and  sitver,  amounting  to  a  large  som  :  be- 
sides which  there  was  a  laiga  quantity  of  mde  ar 
nnconed  brass,  a  sufficient  proof  rf  the  antiqni^  of 
the  sanctuary.  (Liv.  xxvL  11 ;  SH.  ItaL  ziiL  83 — 
90.)  The  only  other  notices  of  the  spot  which  oocnr 
in  histffly  are  some  casual  mentions  of  prodigies  that 
occurred  there  (Id.  zzvii.  4,  zsziii.  26):  hM  Stmbe 
tells  that  it  was  still  much  freqnoited  in  ha  tine, 
and  that  many  persons  came  thither  to  see  the  mi- 
racle of  the  priests  and  votaries  of  the  goddess  pass- 
ing unharmed  through  a  fire  and  over  boming  cin- 
ders (Strsb.  V.  p.  226).  This  superstitkn  is  ascribed 
by  other  writers  to  the  temple  of  ApoUo^  on  the  ssm- 
mitof  Ht.Soiacte(Plin.vii.2;  Virg.  .ileiL  si.  785— 
790):  it  was  probably  transSEned  fiom  thence  to  the 
more  celebrated  sanctaary  at  its  foot  [Sokactb.  j 

The  graieral  position  of  the  Lncns  Feniniae  is  s^- 
fidently  fixed  by  the  statements  that  it  was  "  in  agie 
Capenate,"  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Soncte.  A  foun- 
tain at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  &  Ortaie,  near  the  SE. 
extremity  of  the  monntain,  is  still  called  Feiomioa ; 
and  as  such  fountains  were  generally  connected  with 
sacred  groves,  there  is  every  probability  that  this  wa* 
the  site  of  the  grove  and  sanctuary  of  the  goddess. 
The  village  of  S.  OreUe,  which  stands  on  the  hiU 
above  (a  shoulder  or  off-shoot  of  Soracte),  and  beers 
some  traces  of  having  been  an  ancient  site,  is  thought 
by  Nibby  and  Dennis  to  occupy  the  position  «f  the 
ancient  town  of  Feronia.  (Nibby,  JHutomi,  voL  iii. 
p.  108;  Dennis,  Eirwria,  vol.  l  p.  180.) 

Pliny  mentions  a  Locus  Feroniae  anm^  the  cola- 
nies  a(  the  interior  of  Etniria:  and  from  the  order  ia 
which  he  describes  the  towns  of  that  prorinoe,  then 
can  be  little  doubt  that  be  means  the  celehatcd  la- 
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calitj  of  the  same  in  Sonthem  Etmria.  But  it  is 
singnhr  that  Ptdemy,  who  also  notices  a  Lncos 
Feroniae,  to  which  he  gires  the  title  of  a  oolonia, 
places  it  in  the  KW.  eztremitj  of  Etnuia,  between 
the  Arnoa  and  the  Hacra.  (Ptol.  iii.  ].  §  47;  Plm. 
iii.  S.  a.  8.)  No  other  notice  ocean  of  any  such  place 
in  this  part  of  Etmria;  and  the  Liber  Colonianun, 
thon^h  nnosoallj  copious  in  its  description  of  the 
proTince  of  Tuscia,  mentions  no  snch  colony  at  all. 
An  inseripdoD,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  we  find 
the  name  tt "  Cdonia  Jolia  Felix  Laeoferonenas" 
(Orell.  4099),  refers  probably  to  the  Sonthera  Etrus- 
can town :  and  on  the  whole  it  is  mora  probable  that 
the  name  should  have  been  altt^ther  misplaced  by 
Ptolemy,  than  that  there  should  hare  existed  a  second 
colong  of  the  name,  of  which  we  know  nothing. 
(Zompt,  de  CaUm.  p.  347.) 

8.  A  place  near  Tamdna,  ca  the  border  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  where  there  existed  also  a  shrine  or 
sanctuary  of  the  goddess  Feronia,  with  a  fountain  and 
sacred  grore.  The  hitter  is  alluded  to  by  Virgil 
("  Viridi  gaudens  Feronia  Inco,"  Aen.  vii.  800)  in 
connection  with  Circeii  and  Anzur  (Tarracina),  and 
the  fountain  is  mentioned  by  Horace,  on  his  journey 
to  Bmndnsium,  as  adjoining  the  place  where  tlw 
traTelleis  qnitted  the  canal  through  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  and  from  whence  they  had  a  long  ascent  of 
three  miles  to  Anxur.  (Hor.  Sat  i.  R.  23.)  Diony- 
uns  rehtes  (iL  49)  a  legend  of  the  temple  baring 
been  founded  by  some  Lacedaemonian  ekiles,  who 
afterwards  settled  among  the  Sabines;  a  tale  which 
was  probably  derived  from  the  &ct  of  Feronia  being 
a  Sabine  divinity.  We  leam  from  Serrius  that  there 
was  a  stone  seat  in  her  temple  here,  cai  which  if  any 
slaves  to(^  their  seat  they  obtained  their  liberty. 
Feronia,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  espedaJly  wor- 
shipped by  freed  men  and  women.  (Serv.  ad  Aen. 
viiL  564;  Liv.  zxiL  I.)  Vibins  Sequester  em>- 
neonsly  speaks  of  a  faJbs  of  Feronia :  whether  he 
meant  the  fountain  of  that  name,  or  substituted 
"  Lacns  "  for  "  Lncns,"  is  uncertain.  (Vib.  Seq.  p. 
S3;  Oberlin,  wf  &)£.) 

The  site  of  this  sanctuary  is  clearly  marked  at  a 
place  now  called  7'orre  di  Terracitui,  where  there 
is  a  beautiful  and  abundant  source  of  limpid  waters, 
breaking  out  just  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  here 
bound  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and  some  remains  of  the 
temple  are  6tiU  visible.  The  spot  is  just  5S  miles 
from  Borne,  by  the  line  of  theApjnan  Way.  (Chaupy, 
Maiton  dBoraee,  vol.  iii.  p.  4S3.)      [E.  U.  B.] 

FERRA'RIA  FROM.     [Diauicm.] 

FERRA'TUS  H.  (JeM  Jmjvira),  a  mountain- 
chain  of  Mauretaiiia  Sitifensis,  running  SW.  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tnbnsuptns.  (Ammian.  Marc. 
xxJx.  5.)  [P.  S.] 

FESCE'NNIUM  (♦oitWkok,  Dionys.:  Etk.  Fe- 
scenninns),  an  ancient  town  of  Bltraria,  situated  not 
very  far  from  Falerii,  with  which  it  always  s^fem 
in  close  connectiiHi.  Dionysins,  indeed,  expressly 
tells  US  that  the  Falisci  had  two  cities,  Falerii  and 
Fescenniom ;  and  other  authors  confirm  this  by 
ascribing  the  same  Argive  or  Pelasgic  origin  to  both. 
(Dionys.  i.  21 ;  Solin.  2.  §  7.)  It  is  very  probable 
also  that  the  "  Faliscum"  of  Strabo,  which  he  speaks 
of  as  a  town  dktinct  A-om  Falerii  (v.  p.  266),  was 
no  other  than  Feseennitmi.  Virgil  mentions  the 
"  Fescenninae  ades "  among  the  Etruscan  forces 
that  foUowed  Tumns  to  the  war  against  Aeneas 
(.ien.  vii.  695) ;  but  no  independent  notice  of  Fescen- 
ninm  occurs  in  history,  and  it  appears  certain  that 
it  was  merely  a  dependency  of  Falerii,  and  foUowed 
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the  ftntunes  of  that  dty,  during  the  period  of  its 
greatness  and  power.  PUny,  however,  speaks  of 
Fescenoia  (as  he  writes  the  name)  as  in  his  time  an 
independent  mnnidpal  town  (iiL  5.  s.  8),  but  this  is 
the  only  notice  we  find  of  it  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire; and  we  have  no  due  to  its  position  beyond  that 
of  its  proximity  to  Falerii.  Hence  the  determinaticc 
of  its  site  has  been  invdved  in  the  confusion  which 
has  arisen  with  rq^ard  to  that  of  the  more  important 
dty;  and  both  Gell  and  MliUer  have  placed  Fescen- 
nium  at  Cirita  CaiUUuna.  It  may,  however,  be 
regarded  as  certain  that  that  city  occupies  the  sits 
of  the  ancient  or  Etruscan  Falerii  [Falerd]  ;  and 
we  must  therefore  seek  for  Fescennium  elsewhere. 
A  local  antiquarian  (Antonio  Massa),  whose  opinion 
has  been  followed  by  Clnver  and  several  other  writers, 
would  place  it  at  Oailem,  a  village  about  9  miles  to 
the  N.  of  CivUa  CmUUma,  where  some  Etruscan 
remains  have  been  foimd.  Mr.  Dennis  has  pomted 
out  another  site,  a  short  distance  from  Borghetto  on 
the  Tiber,  between  that  village  and  Corchiano,  where 
there  are  unquestionable  remains  of  an  Etruscan  dty 
(part  of  the  walls,  &c.  bung  still  visible),  which 
appear  to  have  the  best  claim  to  be  regarded  as  those 
of  Fescennium.  They  are  distant  about  6  miles 
from  Civita  CtuUUma,  and  indicate  the  site  of  a 
city  (rf'  considerable  magnitude.  The  spot  is  marked 
only  by  a  mined  chuidi,  named  S.  Silvatro.  (Den- 
nis, Ehvria,  vol.  i.  pp.  152 — 162;  Clnver,  JtaL 
p.  561 ;  Nibby,  Dmtomi,  voL  ii.  p.  28.) 

It  is  singular  that  a  place  which  seems  to  have 
been  of  so  little  importance  as  Fescennium,  should 
apparentiy  have  given  name  to  a  partienhur  branch 
of  literature,  —  the  "  Fescennini  versus,"  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  originally  a  kind  of  rude  dramatie 
entertainment,  er  rustic  dialogue  in  verse :  though, 
when  these  were  superseded  by  more  polished  dra- 
matic productions,  the  name  it  Fescennini  was  re- 
tained, prindpally,  if  not  exclosivdy,  for  verses  sung 
at  nuptial  festivities,  when  great  licentiousness  rf 
language  was  permitted,  as  had  been  the  ease  in  the 
older  Fescennine  dialogues.  (Liv.  viL  2 ;  Hor.  Ep. 
ii.  1.  146;  Catull.  Ixl  127;  Chndian,  Facennma, 
xi. — ^xiv. ;  Senec  Med.  113.)  The  only  authors 
who  e^preetly  derive  these  dialogues  from  Fescen- 
nium are  Servins  (jxl  Atn.  vii.  695)  and  Festus  (e. 
Fescennini,  p.  85);  and  the  former,  strangdy  enough, 
calls  it  a  town  i^Campama,  probably  by  a  confutioD 
between  the  Fescennini  and  Atellanae  [  Atella]  : 
but  the  name  is  is  itself  strong  evidence  in  favour  af 
their  derivation  from  thence.  And  though  we  ar* 
unable  to  accotmt  for  the  application  of  such  a  local 
epithet  to  a  class  of  cempositions  which  must  have 
been  to  a  great  extent  the  spontaneous  effudons  of 
rustic  character,  the  same  remark  applies  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  "fabnlae  Atellanae,"  which  could 
hardly  have  been  confined  to  the  one  city  of  Cam- 
pania to  which  they  owe  their  name.  Hence,  it  ap- 
pears unreasonable  to  reject  the  obvious  derivation 
from  Fescennium  (as  Kkitz  and  Bemhardy  have 
done),  merely  because  we  cwmot  explain  the  origin 
of  the  appeUation.  (See  on  this  subject  MiUler, 
Etnuker,  voL  iL  pp.  284 — 286 ;  KloU,  JidmUcit 
Liierat.  Geicltichte,  rd.  L  p.  293;  Bemhardy,  Rom. 
Literatwr.  note  1 18.)  [E.  U.  B.] 

FIBRE'NUS,  a  small  river  of  Latium,  in  the 
country  of  the  Volsci,  which  falls  into  the  Liris  on 
its  left  bank,  about  4  miles  below  Sora  and  less 
than  3  from  Ar{»nnm.  It  is  still  called  the  Fibrtno, 
though  more  commonly  known  in  the  country  as 
the  /'time  ddla  Potta  firon  Uie  village  of  La  Poeta, 
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beneath  which  it  his  it*  soana.  Its  wliola  coone 
does  not  exc««d  7  or  8  miles  in  length :  bnt,  like 
many  riven  in  a  lioMstooe  ooontiy,  it  rises  all  at 
once  with  a  conndefable  Tolmne  of  water,  which 
fomu,  in  the  first  instance,  a  deep  and  dear  pool, 
or  little  lake,  from  whence  its  waters  flow  in  a 
channel  of  10  or  IS  yards  in  breadth,  bnt  of  i^reat 
depth  and  remarkable  clearness.  This  insigni6cant 
bnt  beautiful  stream  derives  a  hifcfa  d^iee  of  in- 
terest from  the  description  of  it  by  Cicero,  whose 
paternal  viOa  was  situated  on  its  immediate  banks, 
or  even  ss  it  wonM  sppear  en  an  island  snrronnded 
by  its  watsn.  Great  doubts  hare,  however,  been 
raised  as  to  the  exact  locality  of  this  villa.  The 
opinion  commonly  adopted  places  its  site  iu  an  island 
formed  by  two  arms  of  the  Fibrenos,  just  sbove  its 
oonflnenee  with  the  Liris,  where  there  now  stands 
a  convent  called  &  Jhmemeo,  and  considerable  re- 
mains of  ancient  buildings  sre  certainly  visible. 
Othen,  however,  have  transferred  it  to  a  smaller 
island,  now  called  La  CanteUa,  abont  a  mile  higher 
np  the  stream.  This  islet  seems  to  agree  perfectly 
with  the  description  given  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  book  De  Ltgib%u  it  the  spot,  "  insaU  qnae 
est  in  Fibreno,"  where  that  dialogue  was  held  ;  but 
this  is  clearly  represented  as  at  some  distance  from 
the  villa  itself,  and  approached  by  following  the 
shady  banks  of  the  river.  Hence  it  seems  probable 
thst  the  villa  may  have  been  at  S.  Domenieo,  while 
the  "  palaestra,"  or  planted  grove  for  exercise,  which 
Cicero  compares  with  th*  Amalthea  of  hia  friend 
Attieas,  was  in  the  little  island  of  CarmUa.  This 
appears  to  be  the  same  which  he  elsewhere  (ad  AU, 
xiL  12)  calls  "  msuh  Arpinas."  The  Fibrtmo  is 
still  remarkable  for  its  extreme  coldness,  a  qnali^ 
conmMO  to  many  rivers  which  rise  ondar  similar 
circumstances.  (Cic  d*  Leg.  iL  1,  3,  Ttue.  r.  S6, 
<K<  <).  F.  iii.  I,  0)2  ^«.  xiii.  16;  Bomanelli,  vol  iii. 
pp.  366 — 371 ;  Kelsall,  Exmrtum  to  Arjimo,  pp. 
89—100  ;  Hoare,  Clauieal  T<mr,  vol.  i.  p.  293.) 

The  villa  of  Cicero  passed,  at  a  later  period,  into 
the  hands  of  the  poet  Siliua  Italicns,  who  is  the 
only  other  author  besides  Cicero  that  mentions  the 
name  of  the  Fibrenns.  (Sil.  ItaL  viii.  401 ;  Martial, 
xi.  48,  49.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FICANA,  an  ancient  city  of  Latiom,  which  fi- 
gures in  Roman  history  only  on  the  occasion  of  its 
conqnest  by  Ancus  Marcins,  who  is  said  to  have 
removsd  the  iuhabitants  to  Bame,  and  destroyed 
the  city  itself.  (Liv.  L  33 ;  Dionys.  iii.  38,  where 
the  editions  have  Fidenae,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  event  referred  to  is  the  same  related  by 
Livy.)  It  is  certain  that  it  was  never  repeopled  : 
its  name  is  found  in  Pliny's  list  of  the  extinct  cities 
of  Latium  (iii.  6.  s.  9),  and  is  noticed  also  by  Festns 
(v.  Anita  Sam)  as  a  pUce  no  longer  in  existence. 
The  latter  passage,  however,  afibrds  as  a  due  to  its 
position  ;  according  to  Antistins  Labeo  there  dted, 
it  vras  situated  on  the  Via  Ostiensls,  eleven  miles 
inm  Rome,  and  apparently  immediately  adjoining 
the  Tiber,  on  which  it  had  a  p(Ht,  at  a  pUce  called 
by  Fabius  Pictor  the  Puilia  Saxa.  A  rocky  hill, 
abutting  on  the  Tiber,  to  the  right  of  tlie  Via  Os- 
tiensis,  at  the  required  distance  from  Rome,  now 
marked  by  a  farm  called  Dragoncello,  may  there- 
fore be  presumed  to  be  the  site  of  Ficana,  though 
so  ruins  remain.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  245; 
Mibby,  Dintomi,  vol.  ii.  p.  40.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FICUXEA  or  FICU'LNEA  (♦«(i\i'«»,  Dionys. : 
Btk.  Ficuleas-itis,  Varr. ;  Fienlensis,  Cic.  et  Inscr.: 
Cnarmi), «  olsj  of  andent  Latiom,  situated  on  the 


FICDLEA. 

Via  NocnentaDa,  between  Borne  and  KcaatmL  b 
is  mentioned  repeatedly  in  the  early  Roman  Urtaiy, 
both  by  Livy  and  Dionysina.  The  latter  teOi  v 
that  it  was  (bonded  by  tin  Aborigioee,  together  sift 
Antamnae  and  Tellenae  (L  16).  Its  name  appan 
also  among  the  dties  of  the  Prisd  Latini  sidiiiari 
by  the  elder  Tarqnin  (Liv.  L  38) :  and  ss  it  ii  » 
longer  found  in  t^e  list  of  the  thirty  Latin  otia 
that  compoaed  the  League  in  B.  a  493  (Diai]r>.T. 
61),  we  may  probably  oondude  that  it  omliiati 
subject  to,  or  at  least  dependent  oo,  Boma.  Ker  im 
it  again  figure  in  any  of  th*  ordhiary  hiitaiii  of 
Rome;  bnt  Varro  has  pteseneJ  to  ns  a  tnditia 
{de  L.L.yi.  18)  wbkh  represents  the  Ficilota, 
Fidenates,  and  other  ndghbooring  "  popufi'ss  nl- 
denly  taking  np  arms  agaiast  Book,  shortly  Ar 
the  departure  of  the  Gauls,  and  producing  fbrs  tin 
a  panic  terror  in  the  dty,  the  memory  of  which  nt 
recorded  by  a  festival  called  the  Pojdifngia. 

Mo  subsequent  notice  of  Ficnlen  itaelf  oocnn  ii  & 
Roman  history :  and  the  change  of  nam*  of  the  md 
which  led  thither  from  Via  Blcoleoms  to  Nomeatai 
(Liv.  iii.  52)  may  probably  be  regarded  as  s  fraf 
of  its  dedining  importance.  Bot  the  'agerlio- 
lensis  "  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad  Att  xa.  St),  > 
well  as  in  the  Liber  Cokmiarum  (p.  S56,  where  it  ii 
slightly  corrupted  intoFiciliensis):  and  PSnyaotios 
the  Ficolensea  among  the  existing  towns  ef  Lstiim 
(iii  5.  s.  9).  These  indications  are  eonfimed  by 
inscripdons,  which  ]HX>ve  that  it  still  snbsistsd  is  • 
munidpal  town  in  the  reign  of  M.  Amelias,  thoa^ 
there  seem  reasons  for  supposing  that  it  ieD  isf 
decay  soon  after,  and  all  trace  of  it  disappesis  is  tta 
middle  age*.      (Nibby,  Drntarni,  voL  iL  pp.  4i, 

The  inscriptions  just  rosntioaed,  one  of  wUca  ■ 
interesting,  as  reocmling  the  institntion  by  H.  Aa- 
relios  of  a  college  or  charitable  institotion  ibr  le<> 
and  giris,  who  were  called  "  Poeri  et  PneDae  Ai- 
mentarii  Ficolensinm  *  (OrelL  Inter.  3864),  «n 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  &rm-boa«  cilled 
Cetarmi,  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Nomentana,  alootS 
miles  from  Rome.  They,  therefore,  leave  no  dgoUtbit 
the  Ficulea  of  Imperial  times,  at  least,  was  aitastaiii 
that  neighbourhood.  Bnt  the  epithet  of  "  Kcnlea  n- 
tos,"  applied  by  Livy  to  the  ancient  Latin  dty  C>-S^)i 
wonld  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  distinct  fini  tbe 
town  which  bore  that  name  in  his  day.  Martial  ah* 
speaks  of  "Ficelias  veteres'  (vi  27),  asiflbty 
were  in  the  immediate  neigfaboorfaood  of  Momentim; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  words  need  I? 
Dionysius, — "  Ficulnea,  which  a^oins  th*  Oomieolu 
mountains"  (i.  1 6.), — were  added  for  tfaa  same  porpM 
of  distinction.  Hence  it  is  probaUe  that  the  Bmu 
Ficulea  was  situated  somewhere  within  the  coofina 
of  the  tenimaUo  or  domwn  of  Cemtrmi,  bot  thsl  the 
andent  Latin  dty  occupied  a  site  more  distant  fion 
Borne,  and  nearer  to  Momentom,  either  oa  tbe  bil 
called  Monte  GentiJe,  or  more  ptDhably  oo  that  no« 
marked  by  a  lofty  tower  called  Tom  Vapera.  Tlii» 
site,  which  is  1 1  miles  firom  Rome,  and  oa  tbe  Vis 
Nomentana,  is  described  as  "  strewed  with  tilee  oi 
pottery,  perhaps  one  of  th*  surest  indicatioos  of  •» 
andent  dty."    (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  247.) 

One  ofthemscriptionsabovementj<«ed(0i^ll0 
gives  us  the  names  of  two  Pagi  in  tbe  territory  «f 
Ficulea,  called  the  Pagus  Utoianns  and TrsBsataisaBi: 
hence  we  may  presume  that  the  brook  which  W 
flows  by  Cetarm,  and  crosses  the  Via  Nixneotsnt 
near  the  Catak  dii  Pam,  bore  in  indent  times  the 
name  of  Ulmus.  \^  H>  ^0 
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FIBBVAE  (*mm,  Stnits  PM,  bat  *iirti 
in  DioDjrsiiu,  and  the  singular  fonn  Fidkha  is  tued 
bj  Virgil,  ilm.  TL  773,  and  hj  Tadtns,  Atm.  iv.  62 : 
£lk.  Fidenas,  -ids;  *iti)raio>,  Dionjs.:  Cattd  Gtu- 
Moo),  an  onciont  dt^  of  Latiooi,  sitaated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  Via  Sabuia,  fire  milea 
from  Bame.  There  appears  no  donbt  that  it  was  ori- 
ginallj  and  pmperlj'  a  l,atin  city.  Virgil  mentians  it 
among  the  eoloniea  founded  bj  the  kings  of  Alba ;  and 
in  accordance  with  the  same  view,  Dionysios  relates 
that  Fidenae,  Crastnmerinm,  and  Nomentnm  were 
fbnnded  by  cokmists  from  Alba  led  by  three  brothers, 
&»  ddest  of  whom  was  the  fbonder  of  Fidenae. 
(Vbg-  -iem.  tL  773;  Dionys.  ii.  59;  Steph.  B.t.v.) 
Still  mors  decisive  is  it  that  its  name  is  fonnd  is 
Pliny  in  the  list  of  the  towns  that  were  accostomed 
to  share  in  the  saeriSces  on  the  Alban  Mount.  (Plin. 
iii.  5.  8. 9.  §  69.)  On  the  other  band,  Livy  express^ 
telb  OS  it  was  of  Etruscan  origin  ("  Kam  Fidenates 
qnoqne  Etmsd  fuerunt,"  i.  16);  and  not  only  giTES 
tiii&  as  a  reason  for  the  close  connecticc  between  the 
Veientes  and  Fidenatet,  bnt  tven  notices  that  the 
Tfeofie  of  Fidenae  had  only  kamt  the  Latin  language 
from  their  intercourse  with  the  Boman  colonists  (i. 
97).  The  last  statement  is  evidently  a  mere  touch 
added  by  the  historian  himself,  and  only  serves  to 
prove  his  conviction  of  their  Etnucan  dracent  No 
other  writer  allndes  to  this  extension  of  the  Tuscan 
power;  and  though  Fidenae  frequently  appears  in 
alliaooe  with  Veil  (for  which  their  relative  position 
wili  sufficiently  account),  we  £nd  no  trace  of  its 
holding  any  relatioos  wiUi  the  other  Etxnsoui  eitjes. 

The  close  proximity  of  Fidenae  to  Bome  would 
Datnrally  bring  it  early  into  cdlirion  with  the  rising 
city:  and  aeomlii^ly  we  8nd  that  hardly  any  other 
dty  pUys  so  important  a  part  in  the  earliest  hist<H7 
of  Bwne.  All  anthors  agree  in  representing  it  as 
engaged  in  war  with  Romulus :  according  to  Plutarch 
(Ann.  17)  it  took  part  with  Caenina  and  Antemnae 
in  the  war  which  aroae  out  of  the  rape  of  the  women; 
hot  neither  Livy  nor  Dionysins  mentions  it  on  that  oc- 
canon,  and  both  refer  the  first  hostiiilieB  to  the  period 
after  the  death  of  Tatios.  According  to  their  ob- 
viously {abnlous  account  the  dly  itself  was  taken  by 
Bomulns,  who  ocenped  it  with  a  garrison  or  colony 
of  300  men ;  a  nnraber  exaggerated  by  Plutarch  to  the 
absunl  amount  of  2600  eolonists,  of  whom  he  repre- 
sents 2000  as  shortly  after  cut  <Mf  by  the  Etnucans. 
(Liv.  L  U,  15;  Dionys.  ii.  53;  Plut.  Rom.  23,29.) 
As  osoally  happens  in  the  eariy  history  of  Bome,  all 
trace  of  tUsBomulian  colony  subsequently  disappear*. 
Kdenae  is  noticed  during  the  reign  of  Numa  as  an 
independent  city,  maintaining  finendly  relations  with 
the  peaceful  king,  while  under  his  enocessor  Tullns 
Hostilius  it  again  united  with  the  neighbouring  Veii 
•gamst  the  growing  power  of  Bome.  (Dionys.  ii. 
72,  iii.  6;  LiT.  L  S7.)  Their  combined  forces  were 
defeated  nnder  the  walb  of  Ildenae,  and  according 
to  Dionysins  the  city  itself  was  soon  after  besieged 
hf  Tullns,  and  compelled  to  surrender.  Tet  after 
this  we  find  Fidenae  again  engaging  in  successive 
wars  with  Ancns  Manaos  and  Tarquinius  Piiscns, 
and,  if  we  may  believe  the  Boman  historians,  succes- 
sively captured  by  both  monarchs,  the  latter  of  whom 
is  even  represented  as  having  again  established  there 
a  Boman  colony.  (Dionys.  iii.  39,  40, 60,  67.)  It 
is  evident  that  no  relianco  can  be  placed  upon  these 
{sets  as  historical;  bnt  the  inference  that  fidenae 
was  really  (as  described  by  the  Boman  historians)  a 
large  and  powerful  dty,  idmoet  on  a  par  with  Veil, 
vaj  fiuiiy  be  admitted,    It  is  remailable  also  that 
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it  appears  to  have  held  a  very  independent  podtian, 
and  appears  sometimes  in  leagne  with  the  Latins,  at 
others  with  the  Sabines,  bnt  most  frequently  with 
the  Vdentee.  After  the  expulsion  of  ttie  Tarquins 
from  Bome,  Fidenae  is  represented  as  taking  an 
active  part  in  attempting  their  restoration,  and  for 
this  purpose  entered  into  a  leagne  first  with  the  Sa- 
bines, and  aftcrwaids  with  the  Latins ;  bnt  both 
attempts  proved  abortive,  and  in  B.  c.  496  the  Fids- 
notes,  abandnoed  by  their  allies,  wore  compelled  to 
surrender  to  the  Boman  arms.  (LiT.  iL  1 9 ;  Dionys, 
V.  40, 43, 52, 60.)  Hence  the  name  of  Fidenae  doei 
not  appear  in  the  list  given  by  Dionysins  immediately 
afterwards  of  the  confederate  cities  of  Latium,  and  it 
is  probable  that  it  did  not  at  this  time  form  part  of  the 
L^n  Leagne.  From  this  time  the  Fidenates  appear 
to  have  continued  tranquil  fw  a  considerable  period, 
till  in  a.  o.  438  they  were  again  induced  to  unito 
with  their  old  allies  the  Veientes,  and  by  the  murder 
of  the  Boman  ambassadors  produced  an  irremediable 
breach  with  the  republic.  Their  combined  fbcces 
were,  however,  again  defeated  by  Comdios  Cessna 
nnder  the  very  walls  of  Fideaao  (Lir.  It.  17 — 19)^ 
and  a  few  years  after  Fidenae  itself  was  again  taken 
(Id.  22).  Yet  in  B.  o.  426  we  find  both  the  Vnentea 
and  Fidenates  once  more  in  arms,  and  the  latter  dif 
was  oice  more  captured  by  the  dictator  QuinctiDB 
Pemius.  (Id.  iv.  31 — 34.)  On  this  occasiim  we  an 
told  that  it  was  plundered,  and  the  inhabitants  sold 
«■  slave*;  and  thongh  it  doee  not  appear  that  the  dty 
itself  was  destroy^,  —  the  expressioa  of  Flomi, 
"  Cremati  sno  igne  Fidenatae "  (i.  12.  §  4),  bang 
evidently  a  mere  rhstorical  ilonrish  derived  from 
Livy's'  language, — its  humiliation  must  have  been 
complete ;  for,  with  the  excepdoa  of  an  obscure  notice 
in  Varro  (L.X.  tL  18)  of  a  sudden  ontbreak  of  the 
people  of  Fidenae,  Ficnlea,  and  the  neighbouring 
towns  just  after  the  capture  of  Bome  by  the  Gauls, 
we  hear  no  more  of  Fidenae  as  an  independent  city. 
(For  the  history  of  these  wars,  see  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii., 
and  Bormann,  Alt.-Latimtcia  Chorographie,  pp.  341 
—245.) 

Though  we  have  no  account  of  the  destmction  of 
Fidenae,  whioh  according  to  Varro  was  certainly  in 
existence  after  the  Gaulish  War,  b.  c.  389,  it  seems 
to  have  rapidly  sunk  into  a  state  of  complete  decay, 
and  before  the  doae  of  the  republic  had  dwindled 
into  an  insignificant  village.  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as 
a  very  poor  and  decayed  place;  and  Strabo  terms  it 
(like  CoUatia  sod  Antemnae)  a  mere  village,  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  one  individual.  Horace  also 
refers  to  Fidenae  and  Gabii  as  ahnost  proverbial 
instances  of  deserted  villages  ("  Gabiis  deeertior 
atqneFidenisTicns,''Hor.£p.i.  11.7);  and  Juvenal 
more  than  once  refers  to  the  same  places  as  poor  and 
rustic  country  towns  (Cic.  dt  leg.  Agr.  ii.  35; 
Strab.  V.  p.  230  ;  Juv.  vi.  67,  z.  100).  Yet  it  ia 
evident  that  Fidenae  never  lost  its  mnnidpal  rank: 
Cicero,  in  the  passage  already  cited,  mentions  it 
among  the  "  oppida  '  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Biane, 
which  he  contrasts  with  the  flourishing  cities  of 
Campania;  and  Juvenal  nobces  it  as  retaining  its 
local  magistrates  ("  Fidenarum — polestas,"  x.  100), 
which  are  mentioned  also  in  inscriptions.  It  is 
therefore  a  complete  error  on  the  part  of  Pliny  to 
reckon  Fideaae  among  the  "  popnli "  of  Latium,  which 
had  become  utterly  extinct  (iii.  5.  s.  9);  and,  by  a 
singular  inadvertency,  he  himsdf  afterwards  men- 
tions the  Fidenates  among  the  Sabines  in  the  fourth 
XI  of  Augustas  (iii.  12.  s,  17).  The  Anio  being 
at  the  limit  <^  that  region,  Fidenae,  as  wall  as 
3m  2 
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NaDwntmn,  came  to  be  couidend  w  bekoging  to 
th«  Sabine  territory,  though  originally  iodnded  in 
Latiam. 

In  the  nign  of  Hberioa  FSdenae  was  the  acene 
of  a  fearfnl  catastrophe,  arinng  from  the  fall  of  a 
tantporaiy  wooden  amphitheatre  daring  a  show  of 
gladiators,  that  had  drawn  together  rast  crowds  from 
Bome  and  the  neighboaring  towns.  By  this  accident 
not  less  than  50,000  persoos,  according  to  Tadtos, 
were  killed  or  aeriooslj  hoit.  (Tac  ^m.  iv.  <S, 
63;  Snet.  TA.  40.)  From  this  time  we  hear  no 
more  of  Fidenae;  bat  ita  name  is  still  found  in  the 
Tabula  as  the  first  station  on  the  Solarian  Waj, 
and  its  oootiniiad  existence  maj  be  traced  by  in- 
seriptioos  and  ecclesiastical  reooards  down  to  the  se- 
venth centoiy  of  the  Christian  era,  when  all  trace 
of  it  disappears.  (PtoL  iii.  1.  §  63;  Tot.  Pmt; 
Vurat.  Inier.  p.  316,  now  4;  Nibby,  DiUonu,  toL  iL 
p.  57.) 

Thoogfa  no  mins  exist  on  the  site  of  Fidenae,  its 
pesitioo  may  be  identified  with  onosoal  certainty. 
Ancient  aathocs  concur  in  placing  it  at  the  distance 
of  5  miles  or  40  stadia  from  Bome,  on  the  Via  S»- 
laria;  and  we  gather  from  the  accounts  in  Liry  and 
Kooysias  that  it  was  sitoated  oo  a  hill  with  steep 
or  predpitons  banlcs,  and  immediately  abofe  the 
Tiber.  All  these  oooditions  are  fnlly  answered  by 
the  site  at  Caitei  GiMleo,  which  is  well  adapted  for 
that  of  an  ancient  dty.  The  hill  next  the  Tiber,  on 
niacb  stand  the  mins  of  the  castle,  was  probably 
the  andent  arx  or  dtadel ;  while  the  more  extensiTe 
plateau  on  the  E.  of  the  Via  Salaria  was  occupied  by 
the  dty  itself.  The  sides  of  the  hill  appear  to  have 
been  in  many  plaoes  cat  down  or  scarped  artifidally, 
and  these  perpendicaUr  faces  contain  hollows  which 
were  probably  in  their  origin  sepnlcfaraL  Other  ex- 
cavations indicate  qnarries;  and  we  know  from  Vi- 
trarins  that  the  tofo  of  Fidenae  was  one  of  tfaoae 
extensiTely  worked  m  andent  times.  (Vitmr.  iL  7. 
§  l>  The  hill  of  Caitel  GtmbUeo  is  a  conpicnoas 
object  in  the  riew  of  the  Camtpagoa  ftom  the  hills 
above  Rome;  hetKe  we  find  Martial  noticing  "  the 
ancient  Fidenae,"  in  describing  the  same  view.  (Hart. 
iv.  64.  IS.)  A  phm,  as  well  as  description  of  the 
site,  is  given  by  Gell  {Top.  of  Rome,  pp.  250—253; 
Nibbf ,  Dimlonti,  vd.  iL  pp.  51 — 61 ;  Dennis,  Etru- 
rto,  vol.  L  pp.  68 — 72  ;  Bormann,  AU.-Lati»itdit 
Chorofn^Ue,  p.  239>  [E.  H.  B.] 

FIOEIITIA  {MtrrU:  Etk.  Kdentinos:  Borgo 
S.  OoKHmo),  a  town  of  Gallia  Cispadaaa,  sitoated 
en  the  Via  Aemilia,  between  Parma  and  Placentia, 
and  distant  15  miles  from  the  fanner  city.  (Plin.  iii. 
1.V  s.  20;  Ptol.  iu.  1.  §  46;  Itm.  AtU.  p.  288.)  Its 
name  is  only  mentianed  in  history  daring  the  dvil 
wars  between  Marios  and  SoUa,  when  M.  Locnllos, 
one  of  the  generals  of  Soils,  was  besieged  within  its 
walls  by  the  lieateaants  of  Carbo,  bat  by  a  sndden 
sally  defeated  them  with  great  loss.  (Pint.  SvU.  27 ; 
Veil.  Pat  ii.  28;  Lir.  BpU.  txxxviii.)  It  seems  to 
have  been  at  this  time  a  place  of  conxideratirai :  bnt 
though  noticed  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  as  a  muuidpal 
town,  it  appears  to  have  snbseqnently  declined,  and 
is  called  in  the  Itineraries  in  more  than  one  passage 
"  Fidentiola  vicos,"  while  still  later  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary  terms  it  merdy  a  "  mansio."  (Jim.  Ant. 
pp.99,127;/(m.fwr.p.616.)  The  modem  £or^ 
SJknmmo  derives  its  name  &om  St.Dommnns,  who, 
according  to  ecclesiastical  traditions,  soared  msr- 
tyrdom  at  a  phue  called  Julia,  in  the  territory  d 
Parma.  Its  distance  from  the  latter  dty  proves  that 
it  occupied  the  actaal  site  of  the  aocieot  Fideotia, 
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whidi  has  sometimes  been  emneowBy  IrsnHftiieil  is 
Ftormatola  (Florentia).  [E.  H.  B.] 

FIGLINAE,  in  Gallia,  only  appears  in  the  TaUe^ 
which  plaoes  it  <n  a  road  from  Vienna  (  Kiaaau)  ts 
Vaieotia  (Valmee),  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bhom. 
Uglinae  was  about  half-way  betweoi  Vienna  aad 
TtgM  (rets).  The  sits  is  unknown,  nnlesB  it  be 
Feline;  as  Wslckenaer  makes  it.  [G.  L.] 

FILOMUSIACUM,  a  pboe  in  Gallia,  csily  1 
ftoin  the  Table,  which  places  it  on  the  road  I 
Vesontio  {Baanftm)  and  Abioliea  (Ariofica, 
tarlier).     D'Anville  {ffotioe,  fe.')  has  diseossad  dx 
position  of  this  plsee,  which  is  uncertain.      [G.  L.] 

FINES,  in  Gallia.  D'Anville  observes  (AotMS, 
^c,  Art.  Fma),  that  there  would  be  an  infiiala 
number  of  plaoes  with  this  name,  it,  in  ittitim  ta 
those  which  appear  in  the  reaards  of  the  Bona 
period,  we  were  to  ennmerste  all  the  "~*«"~«  in 
which  this  name  occurs,  and  which  the  Bcman  r^ 
cords  do  not  mention.  It  is  on  the  old  rosds  between 
the  towns  that  the  Itineraries  mark  the  plaeas  called 
Fines.  D'Anville  enumerstes  those  that  are  as 
marked,  proceeding  in  his  enumeration  boat  waatk 
to  north. 

1.  Fixes  is  marked  by  the  Antonine  Itin.  and 
the  Table  between  CabeUio  (^CavaOhk),  and  Apto 
Julia  (Apt),  CabeUio  bek»ged  to  the  Cavaies  and 
Apta  Julia  to  the  Volgientes,  and  Fmes  marked  the 
limits  of  the  two  peo^es.  In  this  and  in  other  in- 
stancea,  owing  to  discrepancies  in  the  ItinSi,  and  the 
want  oir  any  name  correspcnding  to  Fines,  it  is  not 
passible  to  fix  podtians  accoratdy;  and  it  vonld  b« 
mere  waste  of  time  to  give  caqjectores. 

2.  The  Jerusalem  Itin.  places  Fines  liuLmvak 
Davisnum  [Daviaxum]  and  Vapincnm  (,Gap), 
bat  it  does  not  appear  what  territories  this  lio^ 
separated. 

3.  The  Table  places  Fines  on  a  road  between  Te- 
losa  (Touloiue)  and  Narbo  (^Nariome)  ;  and  «• 
may  consider  it,  perhaps,  as  indicating  the  bonndarj 
between  the  dependencies  of  these  t«o  great  dtiea. 
The  place  cannot  be  found  with  certainty  ;  bat  tb» 
Table  makes  it  15  from  Tooloose  to  Baden,  and  19 
from  Badera  to  Fines. 

4.  The  Table  places  Fines  en  a  road  baa  Tim- 
Umt  to  Dibooa,  that  is,  Divooa  (CoAors);  and 
Fines  is  28  from  Totibmte.  This  pisce  most  hava 
marked  the  limit  of  the  territory  of  7'otiiaaiss  on  the 
road  to  Caion.  The  next  statioa  to  Fines  and  lOJ 
M.  P.  from  it  is  Cosa  (Cot).  Thus  we  get  pretty 
near  to  the  site  of  Fines.  Wslckenaer  fixes  it  at » 
place  called  L»  Fmi,  that  is,  the  limit. 

5.  The  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  place  Fine* 
on  a  road  from  Bordigala  (Bordeata)  to  Aginnmn 
(^Affm).  The  detominatioa  of  the  position  seen* 
very  donbtfoL  We  most  soppose  that  this  phK« 
marked  the  limit  of  the  territory  of  Aginnam,  for  it 
is  the  next  pisoe  to  Agimmm. 

6.  The  Tsble  jdsces  Fines  half  way  between  Ve- 
snnna  (^Peru/uaa)  and  Angastoritam  (^Lumoga), 
and  we  may  conclude  that  it  marked  tlie  limit  at 
the  territory  of  these  two  cities.  The  plaoe  is  not 
certain.    Walckenaer  fixes  it  at  mnert, 

7.  The  Table  marks  Fines  on  the  road  firom  An- 
gustoritom  (^Limoga)  to  Augustonemetam  (jCler- 
mtmt  em  Awergney,  From  Adtodunnm  (^Akmi), 
the  second  place  ^ter  Liatogtt,  to  Fines  is  30 
Gsllic  leagues,  a  distance  whidi,  it  is  supposed, 
conducts  us  to  the  commencement  of  the  territory  of 
the  Arvemi,  to  which  Angnstonemetum  belonged. 

8.  The  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  TaUe  place  Flaa 
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tetwecn  Limontun  {Poititn)  and  Argmtomagiu 
(^Argeaton  en  Berri)  ;  (od  half  waj  between  the 
two  towns.  D'Anrille  suppoees  that  f^nes  maj  be 
lepneented  by  Bern*,  which  is  eitnated  at  the 
osnndarr  of  the  territory  of  the  Pictones  or  Pictavi, 
lo  which  limoDom  belonged,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  territory  of  the  Bitoriges.  He  addi, 
what  seems  pmlMble,  that  Menu  may  be  a  oomipted 
form  of  Fine*. 

9.  The  Anton.  Itin.  places  Fines  between  Condate 
Bedonum  (^SatHa)  and  AUuna  [Ai.AtJirA],  and 
38  U.  P.  from  Jietmet.  There  can  be  no  dcobt  that 
Fines  marks  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the  Be- 
dones  cm  the  road  to  Alaona;  and  D'Anville  sappoees 
that  it  marks  the  bonndai?  between  the  liedones 
and  the  AbrineatuL  [AsiuiiCATtiL]  D'Anville 
finds  here  also  a  phioe  called  Wina  or  Suinu  near 
the  sea,  which  he  snpposes  to  represent  I^ee;  but 
his  argnmeot  is  more  ingenions  than  satisfactory. 
Walckenaer  fixes  Fines  at  Aniraim,  which  is  in  or 
▼eiy  near  to  a  straight  line  jdning  Somes  and 
AvrantAe*. 

10.  Fines  occon  in  the  Table  between  Subdin- 
DDm  (£«  Maiu),  the  ca{ntal  of  the  Gonomani,  and 
Caesarodonam  (Totir*),  as  Walckenaer  has  it 
(,Giog.  da  GauUt,  fc.  vol  iii.  p.  60).  D'Anville 
gives  a  difierent  acconnt  of  the  matter,  which  is  too 
obscnre  to  be  worth  discnssing.  Wakkenaer  iden- 
tifies Fines  with  Chateau  du  Loir. 

11.  The  Table  marks  Fines  between  Genabmn 
(OpUom)  and  Agedincum  (&)u).  The  distance  of 
lines  frnn  OrUmu  is  15  M.  P.  The  place  seems 
to  be  at  the  boondary  between  the  dioceses  of  Orlimu 
and  Sou,  for  as  a  general  rale  the  limits  of  the  old 
French  diocesee  indicate  the  territoi?  of  the  Gallic 
citiea.  Wakkenaer  places  Fines  in  the  Forest  of 
OrUani.  The  next  place  to  Fines  is  Aquae  Segeste 
[Aquab  SBamrz],  and  the  next  is  Sent. 

12.  The  Antonine  Itin.  places  Fines  between  An- 
frnata  Saeasiooam  (Sousoni)  and  Durooartomm 
(J2e>iiu),  13  Gallic  leagues  from  Soiaons,  and  12 
from  Jieau.  The  inscription  of  Tongern  places 
Fines  halfway  between  the  two  cities,  the  interval 
between  which  it  makes  34  Gallic  leajoies.  There 
can  be  no  doabt  that  a  place  named  Fitmet  repre- 
senta  Fines,  for  the  distances  agree  as  well  as  we  can 
■appose  that  they  shonld,  when  we  do  not  know  pre- 
daeiy  the  paints  in  the  two  towns  from  which  Uiey 
ynn  nieasnred;  and  Fimnei  is  on  the  onnmon  boun- 
dary of  the  dioceses  of  Soiuont  and  Hemt. 

13.  The  Antonine  Itin.  places  Fines  between  Vi- 
todunnm  (^Verdun)  and  Ibliodnmm.  The  next 
station  to  Ibliodnmm  is  Divodnrum  (Afets).  The 
distance  from  Venbm  to  Fines  is  9  Gallic  leagues, 
and  from  Fines  to  Ibliodomm  it  is  6.  Ibliodurum, 
as  the  name  shows,  is  on  a  river;  and  it  is  snppcsed 
to  be  BcmmoHcOU,  at  the  passage  of  the  Iron.  The 
munben  in  the  Itin.  fix  Fines  at  a  place  called 
Mardmlk,  between  Verdun  and  the  passage  of 
the  Inm;  and  the  word  MarchevUli  contains  the 
Teutonic  element  March  or  Mark,  which  means  a 
boondary  or  frootisr.  It  is  probable  that  Fmes 
marked  the  limiu  of  the  Virodonenses  and  the  He- 
diomatrici,  whose  chief  pUce  was  Divodurum. 

14.  The  Table  places  Ad  Fines  next  to  a  pUce 
called  Masium  (^atz),  im  the  river  OmeM,  above 
Bar-le-Due.  Kasinm  is  one  of  the  towns  which 
Ptolemy  assigns  to  the  Lend,  who  were  south  of  the 
Mediomatrid.  Walckenaer  places  this  Fines,  ao- 
cocding  to  his  exposition  (^Giog.  vol  iii  p.  87),  be- 
tween Maiiam  and  TaUam  (JemC),  and  at  a  place 
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called  Foug.  D'Anville  finds  a  place  called  Fem», 
on  the  same  nde  of  the  Ones;  but  its  distance 
£n»n  Naix  does  not  agree  with  the  14  Gallic  leagues 
of  the  Table. 

15.  Both  the  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  plade 
Fines  between  Vemania  {^Ivanemtadt')  and  Vindo- 
nissa  ( (FmJMcA).  The  stations  are  in  this  order: — 
Vemania,  Brigantaa  (£rejwnz),  Arbor  Felix  (^Arion), 
Fines  (i>>),  Vitodurum  {Wmtarlhur),  and  Vin- 
dcnissa.  The  two  Itins.  agree  pretty  nearly  in  the 
distance  {rom  Arbor  to  Finee.  Arbor  (Arbon)  a  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Lake  of  Comtaia,  and  J^fgit  or 
i^  is  on  the  river  Tkur,  in  the  Tkurgau.  D'An- 
ville observes  that  the  position  of  this  place  (Fines) 
indicatea  the  boundary  which  the  Bomans  had  fixed 
between  Maxima  Sequanorum  and  Bhaetia;  for  it 
appears  by  the  Notitia  of  the  Empire,  that  a  poet 
which  was  established  at  Arbore  {Arboti),  between 
Fines  and  Brigantia,  was  under  the  orders  of  the  ge- 
neral who  commanded  in  Bhaetia.  [G.  L.] 

FINIS  BITHYKIAE,  a  station  on  the  road  which 
led  from  Clandiopolis  to  Goidium  or  Juliopolis,  in 
Galatia.  (/(m.  BierotoV)  In  the  Feutinger  Table 
it  appears  under  the  form  of  Finis  Ciliciae,  with 
which  it  mnst  not  be  confounded.  [£.  B.  J.] 

FIBMUM  {MfiLov:  Etk.  Finnanns:  Fermo),  an 
important  dty  of  Picenom,  aitnated  about  6  miles 
from  the  Adriatic,  and  25  &om  Ascninm.  We  have 
no  account  of  it  previous  to  the  Soman  conquest  of 
Picennm,  but  it  was  doubtless  one  of  the  cities  of 
that  people,  and  after  thdr  snbjngatiOD  was  selected 
by  the  Bomans  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony, 
which  was  settled  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pint 
Punic  War.  (Veil.  Pat.  L  14.)  Hence  Firmam  is 
mentioned  by  Livy  among  the  thirty  Ijitin  colonies 
daring  the  Second  Punic  War:  it  was  one  of  the  18 
which  continued  steadfast  to  Borne  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances.  (Liv.  xxvii  10.)  During  the 
Social  War  (b.  c.  90)  it  again  appears  as  a  strong 
fortress,  in  which  Pompeins  took  refuge  after  his 
defeat  by  the  Italian  generals  Judadlins  and  Afra- 
nins,  and  in  which  he  was  able  to  defy  the  arms  of 
the  latter,  whom  he  eventually  defeated  in  a  second 
battle  under  the  walls  of  Firmnm.  (Apjuan,  B.  C. 
i.  47  )  It  is  again  mentioned  during  the  Civil  War 
of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  when  it  was  occupied  by  the 
former  without* resistance.  (Cic  odAtL  viii.  12.  B.) 
Under  Augustus  it  received  a  fresh  colony,  and  we 
find  it  in  consequence  bearing  in  inscriptions  the 
colonial  title,  though  Pliny  does  not  mention  it  at 
such,  but  the  name  of  Firmum  appears  to  be  acd- 
dentally  omitted  from  his  text.  (PUn.  iii.  IS.  s.  18, 
hSb.  Colon,  p.  226;  OreU.  /ntcr.  2223, 3118, 3406; 
Zumpt.  d«  Colon,  p.  335.)  After  the  &11  of  the 
Boman  Empire  Firmum  again  appears  as  a  strong 
fortress,  wluch  was  taken  and  retaken  by  Belisarins 
and  Totihu  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  16,  20,  iiL  11,  12.) 
It  seems  to  have  been  then  one  of  the  prindpal  towns 
of  Picentun,  as  it  continued  under  the  exarchs  of 
Bavenna,  and  has  retained  the  same  consideration 
ever  since.  It  is  still  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
capital  of  a  province  called  the  Marca  di  Fermo. 
It  is  frequently  distinguished  by  the  epithet 
Picennm  (tipiiar  TLKriv6v,  Strab. ;  Firmnm  Picennm, 
Val.  Max.  ix.  15.  1 ;  Orea  Inter.  3406),  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  confusion  with  some  other 
town  of  the  name,  but  no  such  is  known. 

Abont  5  miles  from  Firmam,  at  the  month  of  the 

little  river  Leta,  was  the  port  or  emporium  of  the 

dty,  called  Castellom  or  Castrum  Firmanum,  which 

is  nmfounded  by  Mela  with  Firmum  itaelf.    It  ia 
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tmetOti  Porto  lUFtrm.  (PUn.  lc.;Md.  U.  4. 
{  6;  Stnh.  t.  p.241.)  Thia  town,  which  m  on  the 

Bne  of  th«  cuut-rwkl  that  nnit«d  tfa«  VU  Maris 
with  th«  Flamioia,  ii  placed  bj  the  Itineraries  2i 
If.  P.  fram  the  moath  of  the  Tnientiu,  and  S2  from 
Potentia.  (/(m.  Ant.  pp.  101,  313;  Tab.  PaO.) 
Firmam  itaelf,  beii^  ntoated  in  tlu  interior  an  a  loftj 
lull,  oonld  nerer  hare  been  oa  a  gnat  line  of  liigh 
road,  bat  the  Itinerarie*  p^  a  en»  line  passing 
fton  Septampeda  (5.  Sertrino)  throogh  Urbe  Salfia, 
Firmnra,  and  AKnlum  to  Castrnm  Traentinaui. 
(/rM.  Ant  f.  316.)     [PicEXUM.]      [E.  H.  B.] 

FISCELLUS  MONS,  a  loftj  moantain  forming; 
part  of  the  central  and  moat  elerated  cbam  t(  tin 
Apennines.  Pliny  telli  as  that  it  oootained  the 
■ourcea  of  the  river  Nar;  and  this  statement  wooM 
lead  us  to  identif;  it  with  the  gnnp  now  known  as 
the  Monti  iella  SSrilla,  one  of  the  kiftiest  and  most 
mggrd  portions  of  the  central  Apennines  [Apxk- 
xnius],  rising  on  the  confines  of  the  Sabines  and 
Pioeuam.  Silios  Italicns,  on  the  contrary,  appears 
to  connect  it  with  the  Vestini,  which  wonid  indicate 
a  sitnatioo  soowwbat  further  south.  (Plin.  iii.  12. 
1.17;  SiL  ItaLTiii.  517.)  The  sutement  of  Plinj 
woold  deserre  the  most  credit,  but  that  the  passage 
is  oonfnsed,  and  in  all  probahilitj  comtpt  (see  Sillig, 
ttd  loc);  and  it  would  abnost  seem  as  if  he  con- 
fbonded  the  Nar  with  the  Velinns,  which  in  {act 
rises  in  the  lof^  moantain  group  immediately  on  the 
eonfiiiea  of  the  Vestini.  [H^lil]  Yarro  speaks  of 
the  Moos  Fiscellns  and  Tetrica  (in  the  same  neigh- 
booihood)  as  abounding  in  wild  goats;  meaning  pro- 
bablj  the  Ibex  or  Boaqoetin  of  naturalists,  an  animal 
long  since  extinct  in  the  Apennines.  ( Varr.  R,  S, 
ii.  1.  §5,  3.  §3.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FIXTUINUM.  The  Table  has  ■  load  from  Age- 
£ncam  {Sou)  to  Fixtuinnm,  passing  through 
Biobe  and  Calagnm  (CAotUy).  D'Anrille  supposes 
it  to  be  the  latinum  of  Ptolemy,  the  chief  town  of 
the  Meldi.     [Utuidm.]  [G.  L.] 

FLANATlCUS  SINUS  (Plin.  iii  19),  or  FLA- 
KONICUS  (*\armntcht  K6\rot,  Steph.  B.  «.  v.% 
the  golf  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Libnmia,  which 
derived  its  name  from  a  people  called  the  Flakatbs 
f  Plin.  iii.  21).  There  was  a  town  called  Flakoha 
(Plin.  L  e. ;  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  2,  Fianona),  between 
Alvona  and  Tarsatica.  It  is  now  called  Canal  del 
QBamAv,  well  known  for  its  dangerons  navigation. 
(Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  vol.  i.  p.  48 ; 
Neigebanr,  Die  Sad-Slaven,  p.  249.)         [E.  B.  J.] 

FLAVIA  CAESARIENSIS,  mentioned  in  the 
Kotitia  as  being  a  divisicm  of  Britain  under  the 
soperintendence  of  a  praaet ;  the  notice  being  as 
fblliiws:  — 

Sttb  ditpoiitione  viri  $peclabX$,  vicarii  BriUut- 


Contnlare$ 

Maximae  Caeiorieniu  { 

Valentiae. 

Praetidet 

Britamuae  Primae  ; 

Britanmae  Seetmdae; 

Flaviae  Coeaortnuu. 
The  other  notice  (for  there  are  onlj  two)  is  in  Bufns 
Festus(Breif«orwm,  c.  3)  :  "  Sunt  m  Galha  ctmi 
Aquitania  et  Britanniis  decern  et  octo  prorincias 
.  .  .  in  Britannia,  Maxima  Caesariensis,  Flavia, 
Britannia  Prima,  Britannia  Secnnda.' 

In  the  Hap  of  the  Monumenta  Britannica,  the 
province  of  FUvia  Caeaarienais  is  bounded  by  the 
(a)  Thames,  (i)  Wales,  (e)  the  Heney,  Don,  and 


FLETIO. 

Bomber,  (t)  the  Oeiman  Ocean;  so  that  it  can. 
prise*  the  midland  and  eastern  conntiai  ad 
Linocdnshire. 

The  authority  in-  these  lines  of  demaicalion  ii 
nnsath&ctory.  It  is  only  probable,  first,  that  tbt 
name  was  taken  boa  the  oooqaests  made  by  Fit- 
vim  Vespasiaana;  and  secondly,  that  the  area  thai 
named  was  as  afereaaid.  [S.  Q.  U] 

FLAVI'NIUM  or  FLAVIKA,  a  small  tmrf 
Etraria,  kwnni  only  from  Viipl,  iriM  spadb  of  the 
"Flavinia  arva,"  and  Slioa  ItaUcna,  whocaJk  Ik 
name  of  the  town  Flavina, — tbcngb  Servias  teb 
as  it  was  Flavminm.  W«  may  prohaUy  infv,  bin 
the  names  with  which  it  is  assariated  by  Yirgfl,  Its! 
it  was  somewhere  ia  ttw  neighboorfaoed  of  the  Fs- 
Uscans  and  Soracta;  and  it  has  been  placed,  witk 
soma  pUasiUlity,  at  Fiemo,  betwaan  the  foot  of  S»- 
racte  and  the  Tiber,  aboat  25  milea  from  Bona. 
(Virg.  Atn.  vH.  896,  and  Serv.  ad  loc;  SL  IisL 
viii.  492 ;  Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  244.)     [E.  E  B.] 

FLAVIOBRI'GA  (*Kiumi»ftya :  prob.  Poif- 
galete"),  a  sea-port  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hisfaiii 
Tarraconensis,  and  on  tba  W.  aide  of  the  eetoaiyof 
the  Nerva  (/i^errtM).  From  the  notice  of  it  B 
Pliny,  we  may  infer  that  it  received  its  naae,  aid 
its  rank  as  a  colony,  under  Veapasiaa  or  TiM; 
having  formerly  been  called  Amannm  partus.  (Plia. 
iv.  20.  B.  34.)  Pliny  assigns  it  to  the  Vardoli,  bit 
Ptolemy  to  the  Aotrigunes.  (Flora,  £tp.S.3A. 
p.  10;  Mariana,  Bitt.  Bitp.  in.  4.)  [P.  a] 

FLAVIOBRIGAKTIUM.    [Bkioastidk.] 

FLAVIONA'VLA.     [Aotcim8.] 

FLAVIO'POLIS  (*\at,in>ut  or*A«M«t«X0X 
a  town  of  Cilicia,  to  the  west  of  Tarsns.  Fn»  ooios 
found  at  Uihak,  it  is  manifat  that  this  place  oeea- 
pies  the  nte  of  the  ancient  Flaviopolis.  Bespedag 
its  iiistory  scarcely  anythmg  is  known,  and  it  cainot 
be  ascertained  whether  it  owed  ita  name  to  tti 
emperor  Vespasian,  or  to  some  member  of  the  fimily 
of  Constantine.  In  later  times  it  was  the  see  ef  a 
Christian  bishop.  (PtoL  T.  8.  §  6;  AraadsU,  Am 
Minor,  vol.  t  p.  1 16.)  [L.  &] 

FLAVICPOLIS.     [Crateia.] 

FLAVIUU.  SOLVENSE,  a  town  in  Nockam, 
probably  situated  in  the  ndghbonifaood  of  VimmiB. 
(Plin.i7.Ar.iiL27.)  In  inscriptions  (OreUi,  n.  1376, 
foil.)  it  is  called  Flavia  Soloa.  Aoeoidii^  to  sobs 
the  modem  Sol/eld  has  derived  ita  name  baa  Si- 
vense;  hot  camp,  Linhanl,  Oetdk.  worn  Knin,  I  f. 
326.  [L.&] 

FLENIO,  a  place  which  the  Table  Szes  ea  a  nad 
fhmi  MoTiomagns(Arjrm«?e»)toLngdimmn(£sidn)- 
The  next  station  to  Lngdonum  is  Forum  Hadriiai 
(^Voorburg);  and  tlie  next  station  toFomm  Ba- 
driani  is  Fienio.  The  distance  between  Foram  Hsdfi- 
aniandFlenioi8l2M.P.  D'AnviUe  fixes  Fhmam at 
Vlaardmgen  (m  the  Moat.  TUs  jdace  was  pabaUy 
the  chief  t«wn  on  the  river  in  the  Boman  time,  as  it 
was  certainly  for  a  long  time  after,  and  beSaie  the  ria 
of  Rotterdam,  which  is  not  mentioned  mit3  ths 
14th  oentory.  D'Anville  establiriMa  (he  (net  J 
Fienio  being  the  centre  al  some  road  by  theevidoes 
of  a  milestone  which  was  dng  np  at  a  piste  eaOad 
Monttar  near  e'Graoaamdt,  with  tke  namber  xa 
upon  it,  a  distanos  which  fits  no  place  except  Flsir- 
eUtigea.  The  distances  in  this  part  of  GalSa  m  ia 
Soman  miles.  [6. 1>] 

FLETIO,  is  pboed  m  the  TaUe  on  the  nad 
along  the  Bhine  from  Lugdnnma  Batavomm  (MAs^ 
to  Noviomagus  (Symegen).  The  psdtioo  of  AUa- 
nUnae  (;«/iAa>)  between  I,aidcn  and  FMieisadl 
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estaUiabad;  and  tin  distainoe  between  Alhanianae 
•od  Fletio  U  19  M.  P.  Fletio  ie  Vleuten,  accord- 
ing to  D'Anville  and  othen  who  have  followed  hia 
opnioo.  [G.  L.] 

FLEVO  LACTJS,  and  FLEVUM  OSTIUM.  Drn- 
■ns,  the  aon  of  Livia,  and  the  brother  of  Tiberias,  when 
he  held  a  command  on  the  Rhine,  employed  hia  men 
in  making  a  canal  to  join  the  JUikte  and  the  TtteL 
Tim  canal,  called  the  Foeaa  Dmsiana  or  Foeaaa 
I>nuinae,  commences  below  the  aeparatioi  of  the 
JVttue  and  (fooj,  and  joina  the  T—d  near  Dottburg. 
(Tae.  ^m.  ii.  8;  Suet  Claud.  1.)  Germanicns, 
the  aon  of  Droaus,  paaaed  with  hia  ships  from  the 
Xkme,  throagh  this  canal,  into  the  lakes  and  the 
ocean,  and  aa  far  as  the  month  of  the  Amisia  (£i7i<). 
The  water  of  the  RKint  being  thus  partly  diverted 
imto  the  Tnd  made  a  new  ontlet  for  that  riTer, 
which  ootlet  Pliny  (It.  15)  calls  Flemm.  He  says 
*  that  Heliom  and  Flemm  are  the  namee  of  the  two 
months  into  which  the  Bhine  ia  dirided,  on  the 
north  flowing  into  lakes,  oo  the  west  into  the  river 
Mosa;  it  preserres  by  an  ontlet  intermediate  between 
thetwoamodentecbamulforitBownname.''  The 
HoUom  Ostinm  ia  the  ontlet  <^  the  Moot,  which 
now  receives  the  Vahalia  ( Waal).  The  outlet  of 
the  Flevnm  Ottimn  was  into  a  lake,  which  Mela 
Ciii.  2)  thna  describes:  "  The  Rhine  not  imr  frian  the 
sea  is  distributed  in  various  directioDB,  but  to  the 
left  the  Bhenua  ia  a  river  even  then  and  until  it 
enters  the  sea;  on  the  right  it  is  at  first  nanow  and 
like  unto  itself,  afterwards  the  banks  recede  from 
one  another  far  and  wide;  and  now,  no  longer  a  river 
hat  a  large  lake,  it  is  called  Flevo  where  it  has 
filled  the  plains;  and  aurtoonding  an  ialand  of  the 
aame  name  it  becomes  again  more  contracted,  and 
flows  out  again  in  the  form  of  a  river."  MeU  here 
mentiona  only  two  moatha,  but  Ptolemy  (iv.  9),  be- 
sides the  outlet  which  he  calls  the  Mcea  [Mosa], 
ennmeratee  a  western  outlet  of  the  Rhine,  a  middle 
ontlet,  and  an  eastern  ontlet;  the  last  ought  to  corre- 
spond to  the  Flerum.  The  lake  which  Mela  describes 
corresponds  to  the  Zuidtr  Zn.  Ukert  (^GaUien, 
p.  151)  obeervea  that  Mela  doea  not  say  that  the 
Flevnm  enters  the  sea;  and  he  tranaUtea  the  bat 
words,  "  itemmque  fluvius  emittitnr,"  "  and  comes 
as  a  river  out  of  the  lake."  He  admits,  however, 
that  Mela  assumed  that  the  Flevnm  entered  the 
sea;  and  nobody  can  doubt  that,  when  Mela  says  it 
flows  out  again  in  the  form  of  a  river,  he  means  to 
say  that  it  enters  the  sea  in  a  form  like  the  other 
branch,  though  its  course  had  been  made  difierent 
by  passing  through  a  great  lake.  Geographers  have 
attempted  to  determine  Mela's  island,  which  is  a 
nseleas  attempt,  for  the  lake  haa  undergone  great 
changes  aince  Mela'a  time;  and,  besides  that,  his 
description  may  not  be  exact.  It  is  certain  that 
there  were  huge  lakes,  or  a  hirge  hdie,  near  the 
ontlets  of  the  Shme ;  (at,  besides  the  posaage  of 
Tadtos  already  mentieoed,  be  says  that  Germanicus, 
on  a  previona  occasion  (^Atm.  i.  60),  after  sending 
Caecina  through  the  country  of  the  Bmcteri  te  the 
Amisia,  and  appointing  Pedo,  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  Frisian  country,  to  command  the  cavalry, 
embarked  four  legions  and  took  them  through  the 
lakes.  Inbntry,  cavalry,  and  fleet  all  met  at  the 
Amisia.  These  Ukea  then  vrere  navigable  in  the 
Roman  period;  and  it  is  an  erroneous,  though  com- 
mon statement,  that  the  Zmder  Zet  did  not  exist 
then. 

The  snlsrgement  that  the  Zuider  Zee  has  received 
by  the  eoeroachiiwDt  of  the  sea  has  probably  been 
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diisBy  ea  the  west  side,  where  the  coast  is  flat  and 
the  water  is  shallow.  Along  the  east  side  there  is 
deeper  water.  In  1219  the  sea  ia  said  to  have 
broken  in  and  to  have  carried  away  the  dikes;  and 
another  invasion,  in  138S,  which  did  great  damage, 
is  also  recorded.  It  seems  probable  that  the  outlet 
of  the  ZMer  Zee  is  the  port  that  has  been  chiefly 
enlarged,  the  part  that  Ues  north  of  the  ehannd 
between  Stammn  and  MedalbUk,  for  it  is  said  that 
(dd  SUaoren  was  swallowed  up  by  the  sea. 

It  ia  conjectured  by  Walckenaer  that  the  Nabalia  of 
Tacitus  (ifut.  v.  36)  ia  the  Tuel,  and  that  the  Fossa 
of  Dmsns,  from  Arnhmn  to  the  Yteel  at  Soeiburg, 
formed,  with  the  course  of  the  Tttel  into  the  lake 
or  Ukes,  the  north-eastern  limit  of  GauL  He  further 
conjecttues  that  the  name  Flevnm  was  given  to  the 
stream  which  flowed  out  of  the  lake  into  the  North 
sea.  Accordingly,  he  supposes  that  the  Castellum 
Flevnm  (Tacit  Atm.  iv.  78)  may  have  been  .it  the 
ontlet  of  the  Flevum,  which  channel  completed  the 
north-eastern  limit  of  Gallia.  He  further  supposes 
that  the  ishmd  of  FJie/owf,  one  of  the  four  which 
lie  in  front  of  the  Zmder  Zee,  and  form  a  barrier 
against  the  ocean,  may  represent  the  Flevnm  Cas- 
tellum. (Walckenaer,  G(og.  det  Gaulet,  vol.  ii.  p. 
294.) 

Thus  the  VKt-Stroom,  between  the  islands  of 
YUeland  and  ScJidling,  may  represent  the  old  mouth 
of  the  Flevum,  as  it  subsisted  before  the  great 
flood  of  the  13th  century  enkrged  the  kke  Flevo, 
detached  the  islands  of  Schellmg  and  Ameland 
from  the  main,  and  buried  in  its  waters  the  nume- 
rous villages  of  the  district  of  £<avoreii.  (Walckenaer, 
vol.  ii.  p.  201.)  [G.  L.1 

FLEVUM,  a  fortress  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (_Atm, 
iv.  72),  of  which  the  probable  position  is  given  in 
the  preceding  article.  [L.  S.] 

FLEXUM  (*\iioy),  a  town  of  some  importance 
in  Pannonia,  in  the  south  of  Carmuntnm.  Accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy  (iL  15.  §  3)  it  was  the  head-quarters 
d  the  14th  legion,  while  the  Notitia  Imperii  de- 
scribes it  only  as  the  station  of  a  division  of  cavalry. 
(Comp.  Jtin.  Ant.  pp.  247,  267.)  [L.  6.] 

FLO'RENTLA.  1.  (♦Aa^wFrlo,  PtoL:  £<A.FIo- 
rentmns :  Fkntnce ;  in  Italian,  Fimme,  but  in  okl 
writers  Fiortnia),  a  city  (^  Etruria,  situated  on  the 
river  Amus,  about  3  miles  S.  of  Faesulse.  Though 
celebrated  in  modem  times  as  the  capital  of  Tuscany, 
and  in  the  middle  ages  as  an  independent  repubhc, 
it  was  not  a  place  of  much  note  in  antiquity.  No 
trace  of  its  existence  is  ibond  in  Etruscan  times;  and 
it  is  probable  that  it  derived  its  first  origin  as  a 
town  from  the  Roman  colony.  The  date  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  this  is  not  quite  clear.  We  learn  from 
the  Liber  Coloniarum  that  a  colony  was  settled 
there  by  the  triumvirs  after  the  death  of  Caesar 
(Lt6.  Colon,  p.  213);  but  there  seems  some  reason 
to  beheve  that  one  had  previously  been  established 
there  by  Snlla.  There  ia  indeed  no  direct  authority 
for  this  fact,  any  more  than  for  that  of  the  new  town 
having  been  peopled  by  emigrants  who  descended 
from  the  rocky  heights  of  Faesulae  to  the  fertile 
banks  of  the  Amos;  but  both  circumstances  are  in 
themselves  probable  euongh,  and  have  a  kind  of  tra- 
ditionary authority  which  has  been  generally  received 
by  the  Florentine  historians.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p. 
135.)  A  passage  of  Floms  also  (iii.  21.  §  27),  in 
which  he  enumerates  Florentia  (or,  as  some  MSS, 
give  the  name,  Fluentia)  among  the  towns  sold  by 
auction  by  order  of  Soils,  is  only  intelligible  on  the 
suppositioD  that  its  lands  were  divided  among  new 
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coknisis.  (Zampt,  tk  Colon,  p.  253.)  Bat  be  ii 
certainly  in  error  in  reckooinK  i'lotentia  at  this  time 
among  the  "monicipia  Italiae  splendidimima:"  it 
cooM  not  bare  been  a  municipal  town  at  all ;  and 
from  the  abeence  of  all  notice  of  it  ilorinf;  the  cam- 
paign of  the  consul  Antonius  against  Catiline,  in 
tbe  immediate  neigbbonrhood  of  Faesulae,  it  is  eri- 
dent  that  it  was  not  even  then  a  place  of  anj  im- 
portance. But  from  the  period  of  the  colon;  of  the 
triumvirs  it  seems  to  hare  rapidly  become  a  con- 
siderable and  flourishing  town,  though  not  retaining 
tbe  title  of  a  colony.  The  Florentini  are  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  in  tbe  reign  of  Tiberias  among  tbe 
mnnicipia  which  sent  deputies  to  Rome  to  remon- 
strate BgaiiHt  the  project  of  diverting  the  course  of 
tbe  CUnis  from  tite  Tiber  into  tbe  Araus;  a  pro- 
ceeding which  they  apprehended,  probably  not  with- 
out reason,  would  have  tbe  effect  of  flooding  their 
town  and  territory.  (Tac  Ann.  i.  79.)  We  subse- 
qnently  find  the  Florentini  noticed  by  Pliny  among 
the  municipal  towns  of  Etruria;  and  the  name  of 
Florentia  is  found  in  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in  the  Itine- 
nries.  (Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  8 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  48  ;  /(». 
AnL  pp.  284,  285 ;  Tab.  Peut.)  These  scanty 
notices  are  all  that  we  hear  of  it  previous  to  tbe 
fall  of  tbe  Western  empire;  but  its  municipal  cmi- 
■identtion  during  this  period  is  further  attested  by 
inscriptions  (OrelL  686,  3711,  3713;  Gori, /luer. 
Etnir.  vol.  i.).  as  well  as  by  the  remains  of  an  am- 
phitheatre still  visible  near  tbe  church  of  Sta.  Croce. 
It  is  prubaUe  that  its  favourable  position  in  tbe 
centre  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  phiin  on  the  banks 
of  the  Amns,  and  on  the  line  of  the  great  high  road 
through  the  M.  of  Tuscany,  became  the  source  of 
its  prosperity;  and  it  is  clear  that  it  rapidly  came  to 
surpas.i  its  more  ancient  neighbour  of  Faesulae.  In 
the  Gothic  Wars  Florentja  already  figures  as  a  strong 
fortress,  and  one  of  the  most  important  places  in 
Tuscany.    (Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  5,  6.) 

The  remains  of  the  amphitheatre  already  noticed, 
which  are  in  themselves  of  little  importance,  are  tbe 
only  vestiges  of  Boman  buildings  remaining  in  the 
city  of  Flortnce. 

8.  A  town  of  Cispadane  Oaul,  noticed  only  in  the 
Itineraries,  which  pUce  it  on  the  Via  Aemilia  be- 
tween Placentia  and  Parma,  at  the  distance  of  15 
miles  from  the  farmer  city,  and  10  from  Fidentia 
{Borgo  S.  Doiumi).  It  still  retains  its  ancient 
appellation,  converted  into  the  diminutive  form  Fu>- 
rtnxuola  for  the  purpose  of  distinction  from  the  more 
celebrated  city  of  the  name.  (/(».  Ant  p.  288; 
Tab.  Paa.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FLOKENTIA'KA  (*K„pfrriaya,  FlorentiaX  a 
town  in  Moesia,  of  which  the  site  is  unknown.  (Pro- 
cop,  df.  Aedif.  iv.  4.  p.  285;  NoUL  Imp.,  where  it 
is  called  FlumUia.)  \h.  &] 

FLOKIA'NA,  a  town  of  uncertain  site,  m  Lower 
Pannonia.  It  was  connected  by  a  road  with  Aquin- 
cum,  30  miles  to  the  east  of  it,  and  was  the  resi- 
denc*  of  the  praefectns  dassis  Istriae.  (/(m.  Ant. 
p.  265:  IfotiLlmp.)  [L.S.] 

FLaRlUS,  a  small  river  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
neosis,  in  the  territory  of  tbe  Astures,  near  tbe  K. 
extremity  of  the  W.  coast  of  Spain :  probably  the 
Sio  d»  Cattro.  (Pliu.  ir.  2a  s.  34;  Ukert,  vol.  iL 
ft  1.  p.  299.)  [P.  &] 

FLUMEN  BIBALOnUM.    [Gallakcia.] 
FLU.MEN  OBLIVlO'Nia     [Gallakcia.] 
FLUMEN  SALSUM.     [Salsum  Flumes.] 
FOENICULA'BIUS  CAMPUS  (t6  VlafaSims 
v&wy),  a  large  plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tar- 
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noo,  in  Spain,  bo  called  from  the  quantity  of  ferael 
(jiifoBfor,  D(ff.  and  Att.  fuEpoSor,  Lat.  feenicaliiin*) 
which  grew  there.  The  plain  was  traversed  by  da 
great  Boman  road  from  tbe  Pyrenees  to  Tsina. 
(Strsb.  iii.  p.  160 ;  Cic  oiJ  .4a.  xiL  8.)    [P.  &] 

FONS  TUNGROBUM.  PUny  says  (mL  1) 
that  "  Tungri,  a  city  of  Gallia,  has  a  famous  bes- 
tail,  sparkling  with  many  bubbles ;  and  it  Iw  > 
smack  of  iron,  which  is  not  perceived  until  sft<r  it 
is  drunk ;  it  purges  tbe  l)ody,  drives  away  tertiia 
fevers,  and  disperses  calculi.  The  same  witer  be- 
comes turbid  if  fire  is  applied  to  it,  and  finslij  ^rm 
red."  Civitas  is  the  whole  terntory  of  the  Tungii, 
whence  the  modem  town  of  Tongem,  in  Bdgiiin; 
and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  this  "  &nua>  fans- 
tain  "  is  tbe  springs  of  Spa,  which  ate  south-east  of 
Liige.  This  would  give  to  tbe  territory  of  the  Tnnpi 
a  considerable  eztensioD;  perhaps,  however,  not  mm 
than  it  bad.  No  pUoe  suits  the  descrijAiai  of  PBiiy 
so  well  as  the  waters  of  j^  [G.L.] 

PONTES  AMARI  (oi  wupal  XStam,  Stab^nu. 
p.  804 ;  Diod.  iii.  39 ;  Plin.  tL  29.  §  33),  tbe  Bitts 
Fools,  tbe  modem  Sckab,  derived  uieir  name  fitsD 
the  saline  flavour  and  deposition  of  their  wuen. 
These  were  strongly  impregnated  with  alkaline  siiti, 
and  with  muriate  of  lime,  washed  fran  the  rocksviudi 
separate  tbe  Delta  from  the  Bed  Sea.  As  ak  en- 
tered largely  into  the  culinary  art  of  the  Egypdus 
who  preserved  in  it  fish  and  fowl,  as  well  ss  the  fiah 
of  cattle,  and  as  it  was  required  also  in  tber  mun- 
facturee  of  earthenware  and  glass,  and  in  tbe  compo- 
sition of  dyes  and  pigments,  these  poob,  as  well  u 
the  Natron  Lakes  co  the  western  side  of  tbe  NDe, 
were  of  great  value,  and  were  probably,  on  thit  ac- 
count, regarded  as  the  property  of  the  kings.  Tl» 
Bitter  Pools  began  a  little  to  Uie  &  of  Aeruopolis,  is 
bit.  30°  4'  N.,  and  extended  nearly  as  fiir  as  Arsisoe 
at  the  head  of  the  HeroiipoUte  bay.  Tbrcogb  thflD 
passed  the  great  canal  which  connected  tbe  Nile  «ith 
tbe  Bed  Sea.  Tbe  canal  had  been  planned  and  be- 
gun by  Pharaoh  Necho  II.,  a  monarch  of  the  IStli 
dynasty;  was  carried  by  Darius  Hystaspis  ftom  Pi- 
tboom,  or  Thaim,  as  far  as  the  Bitter  Pools  (Hend. 
ii.  158);  and  was  subsequently  continued  by  Ptofe- 
maeus  Pbiladelpbns  to  Arsinoe.  [W.  B.  D.] 

FOBATH  (Plin.  vi.  28.  s.  32),  a  small  ton  <t 
Southern  Babylonia,  stated  by  Pliny  to  havebtoi  <■ 
the  banks  of  the  Pasitigris,  ixA  subject  to  the  tukr 
of  Characene.  Sillig,  in  his  new  edition  of  FSoy, 
reads  Fora.  It  is  said  to  have  been  12  miles  fitn 
Cbaraz-Spasinu.  Maimert  has  supposed  that  it  i> 
represented  by  the  preeent  Batrah,  and  that  tbe 
name  has  been  preserved  in  Feraih  Maitan,  a  nsme 
sometimes  applied  to  that  town:  but  this  conjeclon 
seems  to  be  very  doubtful.  [V.] 

FOBENTUM.     [Fekentcim.] 

FCRHLAE  (*opiiliu :  Elk  Fomuanns :  Uoh  A' 
Gaita'),  a  city  of  Latium  on  the  coast  of  tbe  Snos 
CaiStanus,  arid  situated  on  the  Via  Appia,  betmai 
Fundi  and  Mintumae,  13  miles  firom  the  fbnwr  ami 
9  from  the  Utter  city.  {Itin.  AnL  f.  121.)  Though 
included  in  Latium,  in  the  later  and  more  extendei 
sense  of  the  term,  it  certainly  was  not  Ofiginslly  * 
Latin  city ;  but  whether  this  and  tbe  neigbboorin; 
Fundi  were  Volscian,  or,  as  is  perhaps  more  probsUe, 
Ausooian,  cities  we  have  no  information :  indeed,  w 
mention  occurs  of  other  in  history  antB  they  enteiri 
into  mtmicipal  relations  with  Bom*.    But  a  kgeM 


•  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  name  of  tb« 
fiur  moi«  celebrated  Haratboa  bad  the  same  origin. 
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adopted  by  bta  writen  lacribed  the  foandation  of. 
FornuM  to  a  Greek  ookmy ,  which  was  derived  from 
Lacedaemoa,  and  connected  with  the  origin  of  the 
neighboaring  Amjclae.  In  accordance  with  tbia  tiadi- 
tkin,ita  name  waa  said  to  have  been  originall;  Hormiae, 
and  was  derired  fiom  the  excellent  anchorage  or  road- 
stead for  shipping  (8p/u>)  which  its  bay  afiiaded 
(Strab.T.pk333;Plin.  iii.  9.  b.9;  Fast.t.r.FonMae; 
Serv.  adAat.!.  564.)  Another  legend,  still  man  ge- 
nerally leeeired  both  by  Greek  and  Roman  writer*, 
selected  Formiae  as  the  site  of  the  fiible  of  the  Ijwa- 
trjgoau  in  the  Odyssey ;  and  the  Boman  6unily  of 
the  Lamiae,  in  the  days  of  Angnstoa,  eren  asserted 
tbeir  direct  descent  from  Lamna,  the  king  of  the 
I/oestrygones.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  \3;  Hor.  Carm.  iii. 
1 7  ;  Flin.  2.  e. ;  Sil.  Ital.  vii.  410 ;  Solin.  2.  §  83.) 
The  first  historical  mention  of  Formiae  occara 
immediately  after  the  great  Latin  War,  in  B.C  338. 
It  appears  that  on  that  occasion  the  two  dties  of 
Fundi  and  Formiae  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war, 
and  had  thns  kept  the  passes  through  their  territory 
(of  the  highest  importance  in  a  military  point  of 
view)  always  open  to  the  Roman  armies.  For  this 
service  they  were  rewarded  with  the  gift  of  the 
Boman  citizenship,  bat  at  first  without  the  right  of 
snffrage,  which  was  not  granted  them  till  B.C.  190 : 
tbey  were  then  included  in  the  Aemilian  tribe. 
(Liv.  via.  14,  xxxviii.  36  ;  Veil  PaL  i.  14 ;  Cic  ad 
Att  u.  \4.^  From  henceforth  Formiae  appears  to 
have  been  a  flonrishing  Boman  municipal  town,  to 
vhich  its  situation  on  the  Appian  Way  doubtless 
oootributed ;  but  it  was  probably  still  more  indebted 
to  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  sitnation,  which  ren- 
dered it  a  fiivoarite  place  of  resort  with  the  wealthy 
Boman  nobles  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic,  as 
well  as  under  the  Empire,  llie  charm  of  ita  beau- 
tiful climate  and  braoiiail  bay,  the 

"  Tempentaa  dnlce  Formiae  Htns," 

is  celebrated  by  Martial  in  one  of  bis  most  el^ant 
epigrams ;  and  all  modem  travelleia  concur  in  extol- 
.ling  Mola  di  Gaita  as  one  of  the  most  lovely  spots 
in  all  Italy.  Among  the  villas  with  which  Formiae 
thns  became  adorned,  by  far  the  most  celebrated  is 
that  rf  Cicero,  which  appears  to  have  become  a 
fevourite  residence  of  the  great  rantor,  from  whence 
many  of  his  letters  to  Atticos  are  dated,  and  which 
afiocded  him  a  welcome  retirement  daring  the  most 
disturbed  periods  of  the  dvil  wan.  It  was  here 
also  that,  on  his  flight  from  Rome,  he  Uoded  for  the 
last  time,  and  spent  the  night  in  his  Formian  villa, 
from  whence  he  was  attempting  to  escape  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  the  murderers  and  pot  to  death, 
B.  a  43.  (Cio;  adAU.il  13, 14,  iv.  2,  vii.  8,  &c., 
ad  Fam.  xvi.  10,  13,  &c ;  Pint.  Cio.  47,  48; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  19,  20;  Val.  Uax.  i.  4.  §  6; 
Vict,  de  Vir.  Hbuir.  81.)  Several  ancient  writers, 
including  Plutarch,  represent  CaiSta  as  the  scene  of 
thia  catastrophe ;  but  this  evidently  arises  from  a 
mere  confosion  of  the  two :  Cai£ta,  indeed,  at  this 
time,  appears  to  have  been  in  a  municipal  sense  a 
mere  dependency  of  Formiae,  of  which  it  served  as 
the  port ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  neceesaiy  to  sup- 
pose, as  Hiddleton  has  done,  that  Cicero  hsd  a  villa 
at  CaiSta  itself  as  well  as  at  Formiae.  (See  thia 
point  fully  discussed  by  Chanpy,  Maxion  dfforace, 
Tol.  L  pp.  833 — 336.)  Several  other  Ronuus  had 
villas  at  Formiae  in  the  days  of  the  great  orator,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  Horace ;  but  the  wealthy  family 
of  Hamnrra,  who  was  himself  n  native  of  Formiae, 
had  at  the  latter  period  engroeeed  so  great  a  part 
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of  the  locah'ty,  that  Horace  calls  it  the  «  city  of  the 
Mamurrae."  (Hor.  Sat.  L  6.  37,  and  SchoL  ad 
loc  ;  Plin.  xxxvi.  6.  s.  7.)  Martial  bears  tes- 
timony that,  at  a  kter  period,  the  charms  of  Baiae 
and  the  other  phuxs  on  the  Bay  of  NapkM  had  not 
caused  Formiae  to  be  neglected.  (Uart.  x.  30.)  The 
hills  at  the  back  of  it,  and  which  bound  the  Sinus 
OaiStanus,  are  also  celebrated  by  Horace  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  tbeir  wine.  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  20.  12, 
iiL  16.  34.)  We  learn  that  Formiae  received  a 
colony  under  the  Second  Triumvirate,  and  it  bears 
the  title  of  a  colonia  in  several  inscriptions  of  im- 
perial date.  {Lib.  Colon,  p.  234;  Orell.  Imer. 
3782,  3884.)  It  appears  to  have  cootinoed  a  tole- 
rably flourishing  place  till  the  close  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  letamed  its  episcopal  see  till  the  9th 
century,  when  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens,  in  856.  The  remaining  inhabitants  took 
refiige  at  Gaita,  which  succeeded  to  the  episcopal 
dignity ;  and  the  modem  town  of  Mola,  which  has 
grown  up  on  the  ruins  cf  Formiae,  is,  as  its  appel- 
lation of  Mola  di  QaUa  implies,  a  sort  cf  depen- 
dency of  the  neighbooring  city.  The  remains  of  an- 
tiquity still  visible  at  Formiae  are  extensive;  they 
appear  to  have  all  belonged  to  difierent  Roman 
villas,  of  which  there  remain  extensive  substractions, 
with  the  ruins  of  terraces,  vaulted  passages,  baths, 
grottoes,  &C.,  lining  the  whole  coast  from  Mola  di 
Gaita  to  the  neighbouring  village  of  Caitellone, 
These  ruins  may  be  traced  to  have  formed  part  of 
three  ancient  villas,  of  which  the  one  next  to  Mola 
is  commonly  known  as  that  of  Cicero;  bat  the 
Abb^  Chaupy  would  assign  to  the  great  orator  the 
more  importiait  remains  in  the  garden  of  the  mo- 
dern ViUa  Martami,  the  furthest  of  the  three  from 
Mola.  The  point  is  scarcely  susceptible  of  precise 
determination ;  but  a  monnment  on  the  hill  above 
is  regarded  as  that  of  Cicero,  and  the  discovery 
near  it  of  an  inscription  bearing  the  names  of  some 
freedmen  of  the  Tullian  family,  certainly  aSbrds 
some  countenance  to  the  attribution.  Several  other 
ancient  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  at  Formiae, 
and  numerous  sepulchres  and  rains  of  ancient  edi- 
fices are  scatteT«i  along  the  coast  for  some  miles 
eastward  of  Mola  along  the  Appian  Way.  Among 
these  the  names  of  the  Torre  di  Scauri,  and  a  spot 
called  MamuroHO,  evidently  indicate  the  site  of 
villas  of  Aemilius  Scatums,  and  of  the  wealthy 
HamumL  (Chanpy,  Maitom  d Horace,  vol.  L  pp.  18 1 
— 331 ;  Romanelii,  vol  iii.  pp.  423,  423  ;  Hoare, 
Clou.  Tour,  vol  i.  ppu  1 18—129.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
FCBHIO  (*ontlmr,  PtoL  iiL  I.  §  37),  a  smaU 
river,  now  called  the  Rttatio,  &llmg  into  the  Adriatic 
Sea  between  Tergeste  (Trieeta)  and  Aegida  {Capo 
ditiria),  which  ibmied  the  hmit  between  Venetia 
and  Istna,  and  conseqaently  at  one  time  the  eastern 
limit  of  Italy,  until  Augustas  included  Istria  also 
under  that  denominatioa,  m  consequence  of  which  the 
Arsia  became  the  boundary  of  Italy.  (Plin.  iii.  18. 
s.  22.)  Ptdemy,  however,  reckons  both  the  river 
Formio  and  the  cokmy  of  Tergeste  as  included  ui 
Istria;  but  Pliny's  statement  is  probably  correct  with 
regard  to  the  limit  as  fixed  in  the  time  of  Aogustiu, 
previous  to  the  annexation  of  Istria  to  Italy.  [Ita- 
lia.] Pliny  places  the  river  Formio  6  miles  S.  of 
Trieste,  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  Rieano; 
and  this  river  has  accordingly  been  identified  with 
the  Formio  both  by  Clover  and  D'Anville.  Walcke- 
naer  fixes  on  a  smaller  stream  flowing  into  the  sea 
near  Muja  Vecchia ;  but  this  seems  too  near  Trieste, 
as  well  as  too  inconsiderable  a  stream.      [E.  H.  B.J 
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FOROAtJGUSTA'NA.    [Libokmoha.] 

FOBTUMATAE  INSUXAE  (ai  tw  tUidfttr 
Pvrot,  ti4  lilmii  of  th*  BUued),  oat  of  tboae 
geognphioil  nutiM  whan  origin  is  lost  in  mjthic 
darimeu,  bat  whicb  afterwards  came  to  hav*  a 
fpacific  application,  lo  ckaeljr  rtaembling  the  oU 
mjthical  notion,  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to 
dimbt  that  that  nstioD  was  baaed,  in  part  at  least,  on 
some  Tsgae  knowledge  of  the  icgioos  afterwaids  dis- 
florered.  In  the  present  case,  the  opinion  embodied 
in  ttw  name  will  be  men  6tlj  discossed  under 
OCKAXDS :  it  is  enoogh  to  say  hen  that  the  earUest 
Ore^  poetiy  places  the  abode  of  the  happjr  departed 
sfirHs  Su  bcTood  the  entrsnoe  of  the  Ueditenanean, 
at  the  extremitjr  of  the  earth,  and  upon  the  shares 
of  the  rirer  OeeanM,  or  in  islands  in  its  midst ;  and 
that  Homer's  poetical  description  of  the  place  may 
be  applied  almost  word  for  word  to  thoee  islands  in 
the  Atlantic,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  to  which 
tha  name  was  given  in  the  historical  period  (_0d, 
IT.  its,  foil.):  —  '  There  the  life  of  mortals  is  most 
essy ;  there  is  no  oww,  nor  winter,  nor  mnch  rain, 
bat  Ocean  is  erer  sending  np  the  sbrilhf  breathing 
breezes  of  ZephTms,  to  reftesh  men."  (Comp.  Pind. 
OL  ii.  1 28.)  Their  delidons  climate,  aiid  their  snp- 
posed  identity  of  situation,  marked  oat  the  Canon/ 
Idamdt,  the  Madeira  gronp,  and  the  .<4sore«,  as 
worthy  to  represent  the  islands  of  the  Blest.  In  the 
mora  specific  sense,  bowerer,  the  name  was  applied 
to  the  two  former  gronps ;  while,  in  its  widwt  ap- 
plication, it  may  eren  have  inclnded  the  C.  de  Verde 
ialands ;  its  extoudon  being,  in  tntX,  adapted  to  that 
of  maritime  disoorery. 

The  Bomans  fint  became  acquainted  with  these 
islands  at  the  ckse  of  the  cItII  wars  of  Marios  and 
Snlla.  Platarch  relates  that,  when  Sertorins  wss  at 
or  near  Gades  (Cadis),  abont  B.C.  83,  be  fbond  certain 
sailora  lately  retnnied  from  the  Atlantic  islands,  which 
were  also  called  the  islands  of  the  Blest ;  who  described 
thon  as  two  in  nnmber,  sepanted  by  a  Tery  narrow 
•trait,  and  distant  {nm  Africa  10,000  stadia  (1000 
geographical  miles,  an  enormoos  exaggentioo,  if  the 
Cmariti  are  meant).  Watered  moderately  by  rare 
showers,  and  refreshed  by  gentle  and  most  breeies, 
diiefly  from  the  west,  they  not  only  rendered  an 
abnndant  retom  to  the  cultiTator,  bnt  produced 
spontaneonsly  food  enoagh  for  their  indolent  inha- 
lutantB.  The  climate  was  temperate  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year ;  and,  in  short,  snch  were  their  natural 
adrantages,  that  even  the  barbarians  identified  them 
with  that  Elysian  Plain  and  those  Abodes  of  the 
Happy  which  had  been  song  by  Homer,  and  the 
tuia  at  which  had  reached  to  tbetn.  Enchanted  by 
these  accounts,  Sertorias  was  seised  with  the  desire 
of  fixing  his  abode  in  the  i&lands,  and  living  then  in 
peace  ;  bnt,  as  the  Cilician  pirates  of  his  fleet  pr»- 
ftrred  the  plunder  of  better  known  countries,  be  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  design.  (Plat  Sertor.  8 ; 
Flor.  iii.  22.)  However,  the  discovery  mnst  have 
been  speedily  followed  ap,  if  at  least  the  writer 
Seboens,  whom  Pliny  quotes  in  his  accoont  of  the 
ishmds  (vi.  32.  s.  37),  be  the  same  who  is  men. 
tinned  by  Cicero  (ad  Att.  ii.  M).  Strabo  speaks  of 
them  in  a  very  cursory  way ;  and  the  later  geographers 
differ  somewhat  as  to  their  nnmber  and  names.  The 
following  table  exhibits  their  statements,  as  com- 
pared with  one  another,  and  with  the  modem  names, 
the  order  (after  the  firet)  being  from  E.  to  W. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  besides  Anto- 
lala,  which  he  expressly  distinguishes  from  the 
ForlunatM^  Ptolemy  only  reckons  six  islands  m 


FOBim  ALUENL 

bdtnging  to  the  groop,  mstsadof  aev«D,wludisAe 
actual  nnmber.    Pliny  ahio  givea  the  nondier  as  m 


Sebcwds 

ap. 
Plm.ie. 


Phoaria 
Conrallis 

Capmia 

Plnvialia 


JCBA, 

V- 
Plin.lc. 


Pnrpora- 

riae 
Jononia 


Jnoonia 
Canaria 
Mivaiia 

Capnuia 

Ombriea 


Ptolxkabcs, 
nr.6.§$  33,34. 


HfHitr'HAlov], 
humihintKiKa 

Kanflm 
Itoreiigfta, 

I)  Ktmvpia 
Kaawtifia 

nXoeMXa 


MODEBI 
KSXES. 


ifadars,4t. 


Fuattumlmi. 

Grani 

Temmift. 

Gamera. 

Paima. 

Fem, 


(iv.  21.  s.  36,  "  Deonun  sex,  quas  aliqni  TaOaaa 
appellavere.")  Instead  of  aceoonting  for  the  SSa- 
ence,  as  above,  by  supposing  him  to  have  omtttd 
Patma,  some  modem  writers  identify  this  islsad  widi 
his  'Kwpian-cs  infiror,  and  with  the  Juncnia  Hisor  d 
Jnba;  making  theAl>r•^iAaofPtolealy,aIldthsPB^ 
porariae  of  Juba,  /xiiisanite,with  die  smaller  isisiidi 
of  A  bym—B  and  Graciota,  and  so  eTcinding  Msiiaii. 
Those  who  desire  to  poisne  the  subject  fiutlicr 
should  compare  the  longitudes  and  latitadts  af 
Ptolemy  with  the  distances  preserved  by  PEny  tm 
Juba  and  Sebosus.  Of  those,  respecting  the  idoiti- 
ficotion  of  vrfaich  there  is  no  dispate,  Canaria,  wtiA 
is  still  so  called,  is  said  to  have  obtained  its  mot 
from  the  multitude  of  dogs  vriiich  rsn  wild  tbeR; 
the  lofty  snow-dad  peak  of  Temer\fe  shows  stsghn* 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  Nivaria ;  while  Fenro  msib 
the  place  of  the  chief  meridian  from  which  ImijitiidB 
were  reckoned  before  the  introductico  of  the  pcsctice 
of  computing  them  from  national  observatories :  tix 
old  prutice  dates  from  the  time  of  Ptokmy,  wboai 
first  meridian,  however,  is  drawn  through  thegna^ 
without  specifying  the  exact  island.  (PtsL  L II 
§§11,  12,etslib.)  [P.&] 

FOBUU  (*6fou)Mi),  a  town  of  (be  Satmo^ 
sitnated,  as  we  learn  firao  Livy  (xxn.  1 1),  <a  tfai 
road  from  Amilemnm  to  Interocrea.  It  is  net- 
tioned  by  Virgil  among  the  ancient  cities  of  tkt 
Sabiiies  (,Aen.  viL  714),  a*  well  aa  by  his  imitater 
Silius  Italicns  (viii.  417);  but  in  kter  tane  it 
sppears  to  have  been  a  mere  village  or  vicu  it- 
pendent  upon  Amiteranm.  (Liv.  L  e. ;  Fieasi 
Forulani,  Inscr.  up.  Bomandli,  toL  iii  p^933; 
OrelL  Inier.  3794.)  Strabo  describes  it  (v.  p.228) 
as  built  on  a  rock,  in  a  position  better  ssiud  S" 
a  band  of  ootlaws  than  for  peaeeabis  inbshitiiitt 
Its  site  may  be  fixed  irith  certainty  at  CSritt  Tern- 
SUMO,  about  S  miles  from  Amitemom,  where  ditn 
are  numerous  ancient  remains,  and  tiie  insciiftim 
above  cited  were  discovered.  The  distance  6" 
Antrodoco  also  agrees  with  that  of  13  U.  P.  si- 
signed  by  the  Tab.  Pent  fnm  Interocrea  to  "Ersli,* 
which  name  is  evidenOy  a  corruption  of  Fwsli. 
The  precise  situation  of  Civiia  T»mmau  icsnely 
corresponds  with  the  expnesions  of  Strsbo,  bnt  tin 
general  wild  character  of  the  neighbourhood  is  jn*- 
cient  to  justify  them.  (Bomauelli,  L  e.;  iiata,  a 
Ami  deff  Imt  voL  vi.  p.  109  ;  Chaopy,  *««■ 
<f  Horace,  vol  UL  pp.  194—126.)      [K.  H.  B.] 

FOBUM  ALLIENI,  a  dty  of  GslKa  CiislpiM, 
mcntioBcd  only  by  Tacitus  {BitL  m.  6)  dnrisi;  d" 
civil  wars  of  Vitellhu  and  Vespuiaii,  A.iK69.bit 
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in  •  nmiinar  that  aiRxda  IHtk  dot  tr  its  poiitkm, 
except  that  it  vas  sitnated  m  aoma  rirer,  the  paa- 
ftajp  of  vhich  it  was  important  to  defend.  Clurer 
^r&a  inclined  to  place  it  at  Ferrara,  on  tht  Po  ; 
otfaera  hare  fixed  on  Legnago,  on  the  Adige,  between 
Uantna  and  Padua,  which  is  certainly  the  man 
probable  site,  and  agrees  better  with  the  moTements 
of  the  campaign.  (Clnrer, /(oiL  p.  155;  Oreil.  ad 
TktcLe.)  [K.H.B.] 

FORUM  APPn  (*ifm  'A*irfew:  MA.  Foroap. 
piensis),  a  town  on  the  Appian  Way,  distant  43  miles 
nrom  Rome.  We  leani  from  Horace  that  it  was  the 
usual  resting-place  for  trareDen  at  the  end  of  the 
first  day's  journey  ftvm  Some,  though  he  himself 
and  his  companion  thooght  St  to  divide  the  distance. 
(_Sat.  i.  5.  3 — 6.)  It  was  here,  also,  that  it  was  cns- 
tooMry  for  traTellers  on  the  Appian  Way  to  embark 
on  a.  canal  that  extended  from  thence  parallel  with 
the  line  of  road  to  the  immediate  nelghbonrhood  of 
Tsrradna.  (Her.  L  c ;  Strab.  T.  p.  S33.)  Hence 
it  became,  as  Horace  dsKribea  it,  a  town  of  boatmen 
and  innkeepers, — 

"  Difiertom  naatis  canpcmibus  atqne  malignis." 

It  u  mentioDed  also  by  Cieero  (ad  Att  ii.  10),  as 
weD  at  in  the  jonniey  of  St.  ftial  to  Some  {AeL 
Apott.  xzriii.  15),  as  one  of  the  osnal  hahing-places 
en  the  Appiaa  Way:  on  both  eccasians  in  oonjono- 
taon  with  Tree  Tabemae,  which  was  the  next  stage 
in  going  to  Rome,  ten  ndles  nearer  the  city  (Am. 
AM.  p.  107 ;  Itm.  Sier.  p.  (1 1).  Its  situation,  in 
the  midst  of  the  manhes,  snfficiently  acconnts  for 
the  badness  of  the  water  complained  of  by  Horace. 

It  is  probable  from  its  name  that  Fomm  Appi! 
iras  founded  by  Appins  Chkodins  Caecns,  who  first 
eanstmcted  the  celebrated  road  which  so  long  bore 
his  name;  and  the  place  appears  to  lure  iJways 
eontinned  nnder  the  patronage  of  his  {unity.  (Soet. 
7V&.  2.)  It  seems  to  hare  grown  up  into  a  consi- 
daiabie  town,  which,  nnder  the  Roman  empire,  en- 
joyed manidpal  priTUeges,  and  is  mentioned  by 
PUny  amoi^  the  mnnicipa]  towns  of  Latinm.  (Plin. 
BL  5.  s.  9.;  OrelL  Inter.  780.)  There  are  now  no 
inhabitants  on  the  spot;  bnt  the  site  is  dearly 
naarked  by  considerable  ruins  on  each  side  ot  the 
Appian  Way,  as  well  sa  by  the  43nl  milestone,  which 
is  still  presnred,  at  a  spot  distant  fbor  miles  from 
the  place  still  railed  7Vepo)Ki,  the  ancient  Tripcn- 
thun  or  Tripuntium.  (Chaupy,  Jfaiton  cCBoraee, 
ToL  Hi.  pp.  387—452;  PratiUi,  Via  Appia,jf. 
99,  loa)    [Via  Appu.]  [E.  H.  B.J 

FORUM  AURELIl,  a  town  or  village  on  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  sitnated  on  the  Via  Aurdia,  and 
placed  by  the  Itinerary  24  miles  tma  Centnmcellae 
and  25  from  Coss.  (Itm.  Ant.  p.  291.)  The 
former  mmiber  is  doabtfUl  (these  in  the  Tab.  Pent 
are  altogether  confused) ;  but,  oo  the  whole,  it  is 
probable  that  Forum  Anrelii  was  pUced  at  or  near 
MontaUo,  on  the  river  Fiora,  at  the  pUux  where 
that  stream  was  crossed  by  the  Via  Anielio.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  from  its  name  that  the  Forom 
Anrelii  was  founded  at  the  same  time  with  the  con- 
stmction  of  the  high  road  of  theaamename;  but  of 
the  date  cf  this  we  have  no  account  [Via  Ao- 
BKUA.]  We  only  know  that  both  the  road  and 
town  ejdsted  fai  the  time  of  Cicero,  who  mentions  the 
Fomm  Amelimn  (idc)  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Catiline.  (Cic  tn  Cat  i.  9.)  It  seems 
never  to  have  been  a  place  of  any  importance,  and, 
after  this  inddental  mention,  its  name  is  found  only 
in  the  ItinRml<&  [E.  H.  B.] 
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FORUM  BIBAIxyRUM.    [Gauakha.] 

FORUM  CASSII,  a  town  of  Etruiia,  sitnated  oo 
the  Via  Cassia,  with  the  formation  of  which,  from 
its  name,  it  was  certainly  connected.  It  is  known 
to  us  only  firem  the  Itineraries,  which  piaoe  it  1 1 
M.P.  beyond  Sntrhun,  between  that  place  and  Vol- 
sinii,  and  44  miles  fr«n  Rome.  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  286; 
T<A.  PnU.)  The  disthict  traces  of  the  Via  Cassia 
enable  ns  to  place  it  with  certainty  about  a  mile  NE. 
of  Vetrtdla,  where  an  andoit  church  still  retains  the 
name  of  Sla.  Maria  in  Forrxati,  and  some  portions 
of  Roman  btiildings  are  still  extant  The  inhabitants 
migrated  during  the  middle  agee  to  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Kefraiio.  (Demds,  £tntria,  vd.  L  pu 
245.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  CIGURBOBUM,  EGUBRORUM,  or 
OIOURRORUM.    [AsTORES.] 

FORUM  CLAUDII.  Ptolemy  (iii.  I)  mentions 
two  towns  in  the  oonntiy  of  the  Centrones  [Ckh- 
TBOREs],  Forum  Claodii  and  Axima  (Aitme).  As 
there  is  a  phue  called  Cenlron  in  the  valley  of 
Aimu,  it  is  probable  that  Cmlron  marks  the  site  of 
a  place  called  Centrales,  for  under  the  Empire  it 
was  ubual  in  Gallia  for  the  name  of  a  pea]de  to  be 
snbstitutsd  for  that  of  thrir  chief  |dace.  If  this  be 
so,  we  may  assume  that  Catron  represents  Fomm 
CUndii.  Guichenon  (dted  by  D'Anville)  gives  two 
mscriptions  which,  he  says,  vers  found  at  Aitm»i 
and  in  one  of  them,  which  is  in  honoar  of  Nerva,  the 
names  Forum  Claudii  and  Centrones  occur  thus  ^ 
roRocu.  CEHTROX.  This  might  be  used  sa  an  ar- 
gument, that  Forum  Claodii  is  another  name  for 
Axima.  [G.  L.1 

FORUM  CLAUOnVALLENSIUM  OCTODU- 
RENSIUM.    [OcTODURUB.] 

FORUM  CLODII,  a  town  of  Etmris,  dtnated 
(as  might  be  inferred  from  its  name)  upon  the  Via 
Clodia,  known  to  na  chiefly  from  the  Itineraries, 
but  mentioned  also  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §  50) 
among  the  towns  of  Sootheni  Etruria.  The  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary  reckons  it  32  M.P.  from  Rome,  and 
the  Tab.  Peat,  places  it  between  Sabate  and  Blera ; 
bnt  the  distances  given  in  the  Tabula  are  confnsad 
or  corrupt  Hence  its  positioo  has  not  been  dearly 
ascertamed ;  it  is  commonly  pUced  at  Orimilo, 
aboot  five  miles  N.  of  Bracciano  (Sabate) ;  but, 
aoooiding  to  Mr.  Dennis,  there  are  no  andent  remains 
at  that  place,  and  the  pdnt  is  still  doubtful  (Itin. 
Ant.  p.  266;  Tab.  PaU.;  Dennis,  Etrttria,  vd.  L 

FORUM  CORNELII  (*ifof  Ks^i^Mor,  Stisb.; 
*il>»r  Ko/>n)X/av,  Ptd.;  K<>fi>i|\Iav  ijfA  I>i<n 
Cass. :  Etk.  Forocomdiensis :  Imolm),  a  coosidsrable 
town  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  situated  oo  the  Via  Aemilia, 
and  distant  28  ndles  from  Bononia  and  10  from  Fs- 
ventia.  It  stood  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river  Va- 
trenos,  now  called  the  Santemo.  (Strab.  v.  p.  216; 
Plin.  iii  15.  s.  20;  Ptd.  iii.  1.  §  46;  /««.  .^iit 
pp.  100, 127,  287  ;  Itin.  Bier,  p  616.)  It  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  tnm  its  foundatJoD  by  the 
dictator  Snlla  (Prudent  Pirittiph.  9,  mit),  and  ap> 
pears  to  have  bieen  already  a  place  of  some  importance 
at  the  death  of  Caesar;  as,  in  the  civil  war  which  fol- 
lowed,  it  was  occnpied  by  Octavian,  who  established 
his  winter-qnarters  there.  (Oic.  ad  Fam,  xil  5 ; 
Dion  Cass,  xlvl  35.)  It  is  afterwards  noticed  by 
Martial,  who  appears  to  have  composed  the  third 
book  of  his  qngrams  during  a  residence  in  this 
town  (iii.  1.  4),  and  continued  under  the  Roman 
empire  to  be  a  flourishing  nnmicipal  town.  (Gruter, 
Inter,  p.  518.  4,  &c)    Its  name  is  again  men- 
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tiooed  dariag  th*  Gothic  Wan,  and  u  late  u  the 
wranth  oaotniy  P.  Diaoamu  rank*  it  among  the 
**  loeapUtta  niies"  of  the  pnrrinoe  of  Acmilla.  He 
telU  na  that  it  had  a  citadel  (caitmm),  which  was 
called  Imolaa,  from  whaaoe  the  modern  town  liai 
derired  the  name  cf  I»ola.  (Frooop.  A  C  it  19; 
P.  Diac  ii.  18.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FOBUH  DECII,  a  town  rf  the  Sabinea,  men- 
tiooed  onhr  bj  Phny  (iiL  IS.  a.  17),  the  site  of 
which  i<  wholly  onlmown.  It  haa  been  identified 
Ij  CloTgr  with  th*  "  Foroeeri"  of  the  Tabohti  bat 
then  ia  no  authority  for  thia,  and  the  latter  name 
il  probably  corrapted  £can  Fotocrea  or  Forocria, 
analogona  to  Interocrea.  (Clarer,  ItaL  f.  690  ; 
Holaten.  Sot.  ad  Cluv.  p.  118.)  It  ia  more  pro- 
bable that  Fomm  Decii  was  sitoated  maeh  further 
S.,in  the  neigbboorbood  of  Fomm  Novum  (Vea- 
eovio).  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  DIUGUNTOBUM  or  JUGUNTORUM 
QUp»s  Aiovyavrrtir  tl  loirftvrrir,  PtoL  iiL  1. 
§  31),  a  town  of  Transpadaine  Gaul,  known  only 
nom  Ptolemy,  who  places  it  in  the  territory  of  the 
Cenomani,  SW.  of  Bergomum;  but  its  site  is  other- 
wise wholly  unknown.  [K  H.  B.] 

FORUM  DOHITII,  is  placed  by  the  Itina.  on  the 
great  Roman  road  from  Memansos  {Nimai)  to  Narbo 
{ffarboime).  The  distance  from  Cessero  (St.  Ti- 
fcn)  OD  the  HirauU  to  Fomm  DomiUi  ia  18  M.  P.: 
and  the  Antonine  Itin.  makes  it  17  M.  P.  from 
Fomm  Domitii  to  Sextantio  (JSoutUMtion),  which  is 
a  few  miles  west  of  MonlpMtr.  Though  Fomm 
Domitii  lies  between  two  well-known  phtws,  its  po- 
■iti<«  is  not  known.  We  may  conclade  that  it  was 
CO  the  Via  Domitu,  so  called  trva  Cn.  Dotnitias  Ahe- 
nobarboi,  who  defeated  the  Allobrogea  (Lir.  EfiL 
61).  This  road  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  {pro  Font. 
4)  as  repaired  by  the  legati  of  M.  Footeins.  [G.  L.] 

FORUM  FLAMINII  («^  tXa^ur,  Strab.j 
^ifot  *\aiuyioii,  Ptol. :  £tL  Foroflaminiensis),  a 
town  of  Umbria,  situated  co  the  FUminian  Way, 
where  it  first  entered  the  Apennines,  S  miles  frun 
Fulgininm.  It  is  erident  from  the  name  that  it  was 
fimnded  by  the  censor  0.  Fhuninius,  at  the  time 
that  he  constracted  the  celebrated  highway  on  which 
it  was  utoated.  B.  c  320:  but  its  name  is  not  men- 
tioned in  history.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  deriving 
ita  chief  importance  from  the  traffic  along  the  road: 
bnt  we  leara  from  Pliny,  and  from  inscriptions,  that 
it  was  a  municipal  town  of  some  consideratiMi. 
(Strab.  V.  p^  227  ;  Plin.  iu.  14.  s.  19;  PtoL  iii.  1. 
§  54;  Grater,  Ituer.  p.  347.  1 ;  OrdL  /nser.  98.) 
It  was  here  that  the  empercre  Gallns  snd  Volosia- 
nus  were  defeated  and  slain  by  the  pretender  Asmi- 
lian  ns  in  A.  D.  356.  (Hieron.  Ckron.  ad  am. ;  Cluver, 
Ital.  p.  631.)  Forum  Flaminii  ia  still  termed  a 
"  civitas  "  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  and  continued 
the  see  of  a  bishop  till  the  eighth  centuiy,  when  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  Lombards,  and  the  remaining 
inhabitants  established  themselves  at  Fulgininm. 
The  Itineraries  place  it  3  miles  from  Fulgininm,  and 
13  from  Nuceria:  but  the  ruins  which,  according  to 
Holstenins,  still  mark  its  site  at  a  place  called  S. 
Qiovanni  pro  Fiaimna  (or  nt  Fonfiamma),  are 
hardly  2  miles  from  the  former  city.  {Itin.  Ant  p. 
125;  Itm.  Bitr.  p.  614;  Tab.  Pent.;  Holsten.Abt 
<Hf  Che.  p.  93.)  [E.H.B.] 

FORUM  FULVII  {Valaaa),  a  town  of  the  in- 
terior of  Ligoria,  mentiorad  by  Pliny  among  the 
"nobilia  oppida"  of  that  province,  between  the 
Apennines  and  the  Padns.  He  adds  the  distinctive 
appaUation  of  "  Valentinnm  "  ("  Forum  Fnlvii,  quod 
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Valentinnm  "),  though  no  other  pbee  of  tlie  Bor 
is  known.  It  is  alao  mcntiaDed  in  the  Tabula,  a 
a  manner  that  would  afiord  bnt  fittle  doe  to  its  ps- 
aition;  but  the  distance  cf  22  U.  P.  ban  Mu 
(oorraptly  written  Eatia)  aconds  with  the  poatiai 
of  the  modem  Valmea,  a  conaiderafale  town  en  the 
light  bank  of  the  Po,  about  16  milea  bdow  Caaafe, 
the  name  of  which  ia  evidently  rwinerted  with  the 
epithet  of  Valentinnm  given  to  the  anriftit  city,  ia 
the  Notitia  (where  it  is  called  Fomm  FnlvieDse)  we 
find  it  mentioned  as  the  station  of  a  body  of  tniopa, 
probably  to  defnid  the  passage  of  the  Padns  st  this 
point  (Plin.  iiL  S.  a.  7;  IfoL  Digu.  iL  p.  ISl ;  TA 
PmL)  [E.H.B.] 

FORUM  OALLORUM  ('A-rapft  KcAtmt,  Ap- 
pian),  a  village  on  the  Via  A^milia,  between  VstiBs 
and  BoDonia.  It  is  remarkable  only  as  the  seoc  «f 
the  first  battle  between  M.  Antoniua  and  the  cm- 
suls  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  who  wei«  attempting  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Mutina.  The  ibitxs  of  Paasa, 
which  were  first  engaged  with  those  of  Antoms, 
were  worsted  in  the  encounter,  though  not  defeated, 
and  the  consul  himself  mortally  wounded  :  but 
Hirtius,  having  unexpectedly  falhsi  upon  the  rear  of 
Antoniua,  when  be  was  withdrawing  to  leoocapf 
Fornm  Oallorum,  oompietely  ronted  lus  forces  aod 
compelled  him  to  retreat  to  his  camp  befine  Matma. 
This  battle  (which  was  fought  on  the  ISth  of  April, 
B.C.  43,  twelve  days  before  the  more  decisive  actigs 
of  Mutina)  is  described  in  detul  by  Serv.  SolpiciDs 
Galba,  in  a  letter  to  Cicero:  from  bis  aceoont  n 
leam  that  the  place  called  Fomm  Gallomra  waa  a 
mere  village  (vicus)  and  that  it  was  aitoatcd  «• 
the  Aemilian  Way,  which  here,  as  through  gnat 
part  of  ita  course,  vras  a  raised  canaeway,  with  low 
marshy  ground  on  each  side.  (Cic.  ad  Famu  x.  30; 
Apinao,  B.  C.  iiL  66 — 70;  Dion  Casa.  zhi  37; 
Frontin.  Strat.  iL  5.  §  39.)  Kor  did  it  ever  ria*  ts 
the  dignity  of  a  town:  and  though  its  name  is  again 
found  in  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana,  its  omissim 
from  all  the  other  Itineraries  shows  that  it  was  still 
only  a  village.  The  riistanow  there  given  (8  milae 
from  Mutina  and  17  from  Bononia)  show  that  it 
must  have  oocu{ued  nearly  the  site  of  the  modem 
Cattd  FroHoo.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  GALLOKUM.    [Ii^eboktss.] 

FORUM  HADRIANL  One  of  the  roads  which 
the  Table  marks  from  Lngdunum  Batavomm  (Zrei- 
deni)  to  NovioDiagus  (Ajpine^eBX  paasea  thnngfa 
Flenio  [Flemio].  Between  Lugdunom  and  Fleoio 
is  Fomm  Hadriani,  and  though  the  distance  fn^ 
Lngdunum  is  not  given  in  the  Table,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  represented  by  a  place  named  Voor- 
hotKrg.  Excavations  have  been  made  on  this  site, 
and  there  were  found  moeaic  pavements,  coins,  aod 
other  memorials  of  the  Roman  poiod.  (Ukert,  Gai- 
Uea,  p.  .'>32.)  [G.  L.] 

FORUM  JULn  (f rfriu).  a  town  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis  on  the  coast  b^ween  Telo  Martins  (7oi»- 
lon)  and  the  Yams  (For).  Strabo  (p.  184)  caOs 
it  tipor  'lovKior,  and  a  naval  station  of  Caesar  Au- 
gustus, situated  between  Olbia  and  Antipolia,  and 
distant  from  Massilia  about  600  stadia.  Bnt  the 
name  Fomm  Jnlii  existed  before  the  time  of  Caesar 
Augustas,  for  it  is  mentiaDed  in  a  letter  of  Plancas 
to  Cicero^  b.  a  43  (ad  Fam.  x.  15);  and  be  makes 
it  24  M.  P.  from  Fomm  Vooocii  to  Forum  Juln  (x. 
1 7).  We  may  infer  that  it  took  its  name  tnm  C 
Julius  Caesar,  though  there  is  no  evidence  about 
what  be  did  to  the  place,  aod  that  Augustus  imprortd 
it    Pliny  (iiL  5)  names  it "  Forum  Jnlii  Oetavano- 
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Coloida  (jnae  Paoensis  appaUatnr  et  Oknica.'' 
'X'Ae  riT«r  Aigenteos  was  vitmn  its  limita.  (PtoL 
li.  10.)  The  name  OcUTanonim,  mendoned  also  hf 
2Sels  (ii.  5),  is  sopposcd  to  show  that  a  detachment 
fr  >iu  the  eighth  legion  was  settled  here.  The  name 
Claasica  is  probablj  derived  from  the  fleet  being  sta- 
tioned here  b;  Augnstns.  The  place  has  the  ra- 
xiosa  names  of  Oppidum  Forojnliense  (Tadt.  Ann. 
i-vc  5) ;  Forom  Julium  Narbonensia  GaUiae  Colonia 
(_^fm,  a.  63);  Cokmia  Forojolieasis  (Tadt  Biit. 
ii.  14). 

Forom  Jolii  was  a  naval  station  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  and  ships  of  war  were  kept  there,  which 
Augustas  took  at  the  battle  of  Actinm,  and  nsed 
for  the  defence  of  this  part  of  the  Oallio  coast  (Tadt. 
^nn.  ir.  63);  and  it  is  again  mentioned  as  ao  im- 
portant naral  station  in  the  time  of  ViteDios  (Tadt. 
Jfi$t.  ii.  43).  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Cn.  Agricola, 
the  conqneror  of  Britain  (Tacit.  Agric.  4);  and  an 
old  and  distingnished  Cdonia,  as  Tadtus  calls  it. 
The  sance  called  "  garom  "  was  made  here.  (Plio. 
xxifi   7,  8.) 

The  port  of  Fomm  Jolii  was  at  the  bottom  of  a 
■mall  bay,  bnt  the  entrance  has  been  filled  up  by  the 
earth  bronght  down  by  the  Argenteos,  which  rirer 
fiows  a  little  to  the  west  of  Fonun  Jnlii.  The  traces  of 
the  two  mdes  which  fonned  the  entrance  of  the  port, 
still  remain;  but  the  entrance  is  now  about  3000 
feet  fima  the  sea.  The  width  of  the  Roman  port  is 
estimated  at  about  1500  feet,  and  its  depth  iirom  the 
entrance  between  the  moles  at  1680  feet.  These 
dimenaoDS  show  that  the  port  of  Forom  Juliom 
may  be  compared  with  those  made  by  Tngan  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  and  at  Centum  Celiac,  and  with 
the  port  of  Andum.  There  is  no  water  now  in  the 
port  of  Frrjtu,  except  a  small  higune,  near  a  quay 
of  Boman  oonstmction,  which  forms  an  angle  with 
the  mole  on  the  right  to  one  who  enters  the  port. 
The  traces  of  the  walls  show  that  the  old  town  was 
jnach  larger  than  the  modem. 

There  is  a  triomphal  arch,  which  is  supposed  to 
liave  formed  one  of  the  four  gates  of  the  town.  The 
drcnit  of  the  amphitheatre  is  about  650  iiaet.  The 
arena,  which  is  buried  under  rubbish,  is  probably 
entire.  A  road  fasa  been  fonned  through  the  two 
chief  entrances  right  throogh  it,  as  in  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Triva.  Near  the  amphitheatre  is  one 
of  the  old  gates,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  concave 
semicircle,  formed  of  thick  walls  and  defended  by  a 
tower  at  each  eitremity.  The  aqueduct  brought 
into  the  town  the  waters  of  the  Siaffne  from  a  dis- 
tance of  mote  than  20  miles.  The  channel  for  the 
water  in  some  parts  was  under  ground,  in  others  it 
was  supported  on  arches.  At  the  gate  of  Frejus  it 
divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  enteral  the 
town  and  the  other  went  to  the  port.  Parts  of  this 
aqueduct  are  well  preserved. 

The  Boaan  Via  Aurelia  passed  by  Fomm  Jnlii ; 
and  there  were  rtiads  from  Forum  Jnlii  to  Aquae 
Sexlaae,  Massilia,  and  Arelate.  (lyAnvine,  Notice, 
4e. ;  Walckenaer,  Giog.  ^.  vd.  il  p.  9  ;  Ukert, 
Gaiien,  p.  429;  Bichard  et  Hocqnet,  Guide  du 
Voyagear,  p.  797.)  [G.  L.] 

FORUM  JULII  or  JULIUM.  1.  (*6po5  ^oiKios, 
Ptol.:  £th.  Forojuliensis :  Cividale  di  Friuli),  a 
dty  of  Venetia,  situated  about  25  miles  N.  of  Aqui- 
leia,  and  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps.  Pto- 
lemy reckons  it  in  the  country  of  the  Garni,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  this  is  correct,  though  it  is  not 
possible  to  separate  the  territory  of  that  people  from 
the  rest  of  Venetia.    [Cabhi.j    Paulas  Diacmos 
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■seiibei  its  foondation  to  Jnlins  Caesar  (P.  Diao. 
Hitt.  Lang.  ii.  14);  uvl  it  is  probable  that  this  is 
oorrrect,  though  we  have  no  earlier  authority  for  the 
&ct.  It  appears  that  it  was  at  first  merely  a  sort 
of  central  place  of  meeting  for  the  neighbouring 
Cami,  and  where  probably  the  Roman  magistrates 
held  inteiconrae  with  the  moontaineers.  In  Pliny's 
time  it  seems  to  have  been  still  hot  an  inconsiderable 
place,  as  he  enumerates  the  "  Fmnjoliensee  cogno- 
mine  Trsnspadani "  among  the  unimportant  towns 
of  Venetia,  which  were  unworthy  of  fuller  notice. 
Bnt  Ptolemy  calls  it  a  Boman  cdony,  and  it  appears 
to  have  risen  in  impiHtanoe  during  the  latter  ages  of 
the  Roman  em{are.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after 
the  fall  of  the  neighboniing  Aqnileia,  A.  D.  45S,  that 
it  attained  the  dignity,  which  it  continued  to  bdd 
nnder  the  Gothic  and  Lombard  rulere  of  Italy,  of 
the  capital  of  Vene&  (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23;  PtoL 
iiL  1.  s.  29;  Cassiod.  Vurr.  ziLS6;  P.  Diac.  ii.  14, 
iv.  38,  38.) 

Fornm  Julii  became  under  the  Lombardi  the 
seat  of  a  separate  duchy,  and  has  imparted  to  the 
whole  province  in  which  it  is  situated  the  name,  by 
which  it  is  still  known,  of  the  Frmli:  the  modem 
town  bdng  called  Cimdad  or  Ciridalei  obviously  a 
cormption  of  "  Civitas." 

The  period  of  the  destruction  of  Fomm  Jnlii  is 
imknown;  but  recent  excavations  on  the  site  have 
brought  to  light  numerous  remains  of  antiquity,  in- 
cluding the  foundations  of  temples  and  other  poblio 
buildings,  scattered  over  a  considerable  extent  of 
ground  around  and  in  the  ndgbbourhood  of  the 
modem  Cividale.  The  monuments  discovered  bdong, 
however,  for  the  moat  part  to  a  very  late  period,  a^ 
confirm  the  inference  which  we  ^ould  draw  finn 
the  few  historical  notices  we  possess,  that  Fonmi 
Julii  did  not  rise  to  any  great  importance  till  near 
the  dose  of  the  Western  Empire.  Vny  exaggerated 
ideas  of  its  greatness,  and  of  the  value  of  the  dis- 
coveries made  on  the  spot,  wen  spread  abroad  by 
the  Canonico  della  Torre,  who  carried  on  the  exca- 
vations. (AnHalideirintt.Arcli.\S35,ff.2l3 — 
220;  BulUtt.  d  IntL  1834,  p.  5,  1835,  p.  134.) 

2.  We  leam  from  an  inscription  that  the  town  of 
Iria  in  Liguria  bore  also  the  name  of  "  Fomm  Julii 
Iriensium  "  (OrelL  later.  73),  bnt  no  other  notice  of 
it  occurs  under  this  name.    [Iria.] 

3.  Pliny  mentions  among  the  munidpal  towns  of 
Umbria,  in  the  sixth  region  of  Italy,  the  "  Foro- 
julienses  ci^omine  Concubienses;"  bnt  these,  as 
well  as  the  "  Forobrentani,"  who  immediately  follow 
them,  are  wholly  unknown.  [K  H.  B.1 

FORUM  JULIUM.    [Ilutdrois.]. 

FORUM  LEPIDL    [Rboium  Lepidoti.] 

FORUM  LICINII,  a  town  of  Transpadane  Gaul, 
mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iiL  17.  s.  21),  who  writes 
the  name  Lidnitorom,  and,  strsngely  enough,  tells 
us  that  it  was  a  city  of  the  Orobii,  a  people  men- 
tioned by  Cato;  though  it  is  evident  from  its  name 
that  it  was  a  Roman  foundation,  or  at  least  settle- 
ment  From  the  same  passage  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  in  the  ndgbbourhood  of  Comum  and  Ber-> 
gomom,  and  has  been  fixed,  plandbly  enough, 
though  only  conjecturally,  at  a  place  called  Indno, 
near  the  email  town  of  Erba,  on  the  read  from  Como 
to  Ltcoo,  and  abont  7  miles  firom  the  former  atf, 
where  some  inscriptions  and  other  antiquities  have 
been  fonnd.  (Amuaii,  Memoria  intomo  il  Piano 
d'Erba,  Como,  1831.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  LIGKEUM,  U  placed  by  the  Antonine 
Itin.  on  the  road  bom  Caesar  Angnsta  (Saragaia), 
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in  Sfain,  to  Bcoehannnm,  in  Gmllia.  [Bi 
MOM.]  The  djstanca  from  Sammu  Pjrmaem  to 
Fonun  ligtmam  i*  nurkad  5,  and  fnu  Fonun  lig- 
imuii  to  Aspilacm  (Pout  LetjuW),  7.  Walcknaw 
takai  then  duUnoes  to  be  Gmllio  ieagoet,  though 
coewoaM  (oppoae  that  tfaqraicBomaniiiila.  How- 
ercr,  dietamiei  meunred  in  •  monntiin  pHS  tn 
y*tj  loon;  and  then  is  no  eertainty  about  tiw  exact 
podtiaa  of  Fonun  Lignenm.  [O.  L.] 

FORUM  LIMICORUM.  [LnoA.] 
FOBUM  LIVU  (FarA),  a  town  of  GaOU  Cie- 
padana,  ntuated  oo  the  Via  AemiHa,  between  Fa- 
ventia  and  Caeaeoa.  lU  fbundatioo  k  ocoinMnlj 
aicribed  bj  local  historians  to  Lirios  Salinator,  but 
then  is  no  anthoritj  for  this.  Its  name  is  not 
feond  either  in  Strabo  or  Ptolemy,  but  b  mentioned 
bjr  Plin;  among  the  monidpa]  towns  of  the  region; 
and  bj  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  13  H.  P.  from 
Caeeena  and  10  firm  Farentia.  It  therefov  oceo- 
jaed  the  same  sito  as  tlie  modem  dtjr  of  ForK,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Monltme,  the  Vitis  of  Plinj. 
(Plin.  iiL  15.  s.  SO;  Ilm.  Ant.  p.  S87;  Ilm.  Bier. 
p.6I<;  Tai-Paa.)  In  A.D.  41Sit  wwthesceoe 
of  the  nnptials  of  Phtddia,  the  sister  of  Hoaorins, 
with  the  Gothic  Idng  Athanlfcs  ( Jomand.  (Tet  31 ), 
bat  notwithstanding  ito  selection  for  this  ptupon  it 
seems  to  bare  never  been  a  town  of  importance  in 
andeot  times.  The  modem  dty  of  Forli,  on  the  oon- 
tnuy,  is  a  popnloos  and  flourishing  place.  [  E.  H.  B.] 
FORUM  MERONI&  [CAXPSinoBACTB.] 
FORUM  NOVUM.  1.  {Elk.  Foronovanus: 
Vetcovio),  a  town  in  the  territory  of  the  Sabines, 
mentioned  among  the  mnnidpal  towns  of  that  region 
hj  Plinj,  and  in  the  Liber  Colcoiamm.  (Plin.  iii. 
IS.  s.  17;  Lib.  Cobm.  p.  S5$.)  From  its  name  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  of  Roman  foundation,  and  not 
an  ancient  Sabine  town.  Its  position  is  clearly  fixed 
at  a  place  called  Vacovio  (no  longer  inhabited,  but 
retainiiw  an  ancient  church),  about  3  miles  W,  of 
Atpra  (Casperia)  and  IS  NW.  of  Corrae  (Cures). 
Hen  there  an  ecosidenble  mins,  which  wen  mis- 
taken by  Olnver  tat  those  of  Cores,  bat  an  clearly 
identified  as  the  nmains  of  Forum  Norum  by  in- 
scriptioDs  found  among  them  with  the  name  of  the 
Foronorani.  From  these  we  leam  that  it  was  a 
mnnidpal  town  in  the  reign  of  Oordian  :  it  sulne- 
qaently  became  the  s«  of  a  bishop,  and,  after  the 
decay  of  Cures,  appears  to  have  ckiimed  to  be  the 
metropditan  s«  of  the  Sabines,  whence  it  came  to 
be  commonly  known  as  H  Vacovio  di  Salmta.  The 
andent  church  that  marks  the  sito  still  bears  the 
title  of  "  Ecdesia  Cathedralis  Sabinorum.''  (CluTer, 
ItaL  f.  675 ;  Holsten.  Ifot.  p.  107  ;*Chaupy,  ifaitoH 
iHoraet,  toL  i!L  p.  127.) 

The  name  of  Fonun  Novum  was  probably  given  to 
it  for  the  purpoM  of  distinguishing  it  from  Forum 
Dedi,  which  is  also  placed  by  Pliny  in  the  Sabina 
teiritaiy,  but  is  otherwise  whoUy  unknown,  and 
then  is  no  due  to  its  situation. 

2.  A  town  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  known  only  firom  an 
inscription  in  which  we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  muni- 
dpal  town  ("  Hanidpiam  Foronovanorum,"  Gruter, 
Inter,  p.  492.  5);  but  as  this  inscription  was  found 
at  Parma,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  Forum 
Novum  there  meant  is  the  place  still  called  Fornovo, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tbro,  15  miles  SW.  of  Parma. 
It  is  evidently  the  same  place  called  by  P.  Diaconus 
"  Foroniannm,"  and  mentioned  by  him  among  the 
*  castra  Aemiliae."    (P.  Disc.  But.  Lang.  vi.  49.) 

3.  A  town  of  tSamninm,  mentioned  only  in  the 
ItineraricB,  which  place  it  10  miles  from  Beneventnm 


sa  tiM  nad  to  Eqinu  Tntiaas;  Bria  iriiiini  tni 
at  JnonnBeryo,  a  qnt  whan  nmnraas  etas  ail 
other  aatiiiaities  hare  been  ixuid.  (TtL  FM; 
Itin.  Bitr.  p.  610;  Mommaan,  as  BidlM.  i.  M. 
1«48.  p.7.)  [tRB.] 

FORUM  NAHBASORUM.     r&au.aKU.] 

FORUM  POPILIL  1.  {FmHimpopoKy,»ma 
town  on  the  ATia  Aemifia  abaot  hatf-wif  Imam 
Foram  Livii  and  Caaseaa,  noticad  b;  Ptivf  Qa.  IS. 
s.  SO)  among  tiM  monieipal  towna  rf  Galls  C^s. 
dana,  as  well  as  m  the  Tabula  and  the  ittmlm 
Itineniy,  in  both  ff  which  th*  name  is  vrina 
"ForoAyiiii.*  The  lattar  calla  it  a  "  crriiBi,' tat 
the  total  omnrion  of  its  name  in  tha  sans  natt « 
given  in  the  Antooine  Itineraiy  pnves  thst  it  ni 
(in  andent  as  wdl  as  modem  times)  lot  s  nal 
town.     {Itin.  Bitr.  p.  616;  Tab.  PtmL) 

8.  A  town  of  Campania,  msntiaaed  by  Flii^a 
sittuted  in  the  Falemian  dHtriot  ("  FonpopaSniei 
ex  Falemo,"  PGn.  iii.  5.  s.  •):  it  ia  also  nlicri  If 
Ptolemy,  who  writes  the  name  *ifs  IfcrAb 
(Pt<d.  iiL  I.  §  68),  and  incidentally  by  Dionyriai 
(L  SI),  who  tells  ns  that  near  it  were  the  noaJMif 
a  very  andent  dty,  which  had  been  loi^  dcMkU, 
called  Laiissa  and  of  Pdasgic  oiigia.  The  nns  l> 
which  he  nfen  an  nnknown,  bat  it  appean  Una  In 
expcesdons  that  they,  as  well  as  Forma  Pofilii 
(iyopi  noiriAla),  must  hare  been  sitoaled  in  tba 
hilly  district  in  the  N.  of  Campania:  Ptoleniy  tf- 
pean  to  place  the  latter  town  between  Gapu  ibI 
Teannm,  but  its  exact  site  has  not  been  detennoad. 
We  leam  firam  the  Liber  Coloniamm  (p.  SS3,  «t<n 
the  name  is  written  Forum  Populi),  thst  it  nemd 
a  body  of  cdonisto  under  Augnstos,  to  wfaidi  a  Mi 
settlement  seems  to  have  been  added  by  Vespsau. 

3.  A  town  of  Lncania,  meiitianed  only  in  lie 
Tabnla,  when  the  name  ocean  in  a  msBaer  tbit 
woald  afibrd  scarcely  any  doa  to  its  positioB,  th 
ndghbonring  lines  of  route  being  altogether  cob- 
fused.  But  a  nmaikable  inscriplioa  fbond  si  • 
jdace  called  POIa  m  the  VaUt  di  Dimo,  ksm 
scarcely  any  doubt  that  that  place  is  the  site  cf  the 
Forum  Poi^Ui  This  inscripUoo  ncerds  the  coo- 
stmctioo  by  a  Roman  magistrate  (whose  nan  ii 
unfortunately  lost)  of  a  high  road  £r«n  Capos  ts 
Bhagium,  giving  the  intermediate  distances  of  tbe 
prindpal  places :  snd  a  comparison  of  these  widi 
then  given  in  the  Tabula  leaves  little  doubt  thst  die 
modem  village  of  PoUa  is  the  Forum  PopBn,  ai 
that  the  magistrate's  name  which  has  dissppcand 
at  the  b^inning  of  the  inscriplioa,  emncoosly  np- 
plied  by  some  writen  as  that  of  M.  Aqoilliiis,  na 
in  reality  that  of  P.  Popilios  Laenas,  who  was  pneltf 
in  B.  c.  134.  (Hannert,  Gtog.  von  lfalia,nL  a.  p 
146;  Mommseo,  /nser.  Itlf.  No.  6376;  Stscbd, 
Momm.  Epigr.  pp.  1 1,  IS.)  From  this  docnmeirtae 
leam  that  Forum  Popihi  was  distant  51  M.  P.  fi«a 
Nuceria  and  74  from  Mnranum.         [E.  H.  B.]. 

FORUM  SEGUSUNORUM,  a  town  of  the  S<g«- 
siani  (Ptol.  ii.  8),  who  were  on  tha  west  bank  of  tki 
Rhone,  in  the  latitude  of  LugdontmL  Tbe  term  ForsD 
seems  to  indicate  the  chief  town  of  th*  Segosiam,  cr  > 
place  where  a  Cooventos  was  held;  and  the  |Jace  lua 
the  usual  mark  of  a  oq>!tal  or  chief  town  in  the  TsUe. 
A  place  called  Far*,  or  mon  properly  Ftm;  w* 
of  Ijyon,  npreeenta  the  Forum  Segusianoram.  Ai 
inscription  was  found  at  /eurs,  as  it  seems  to  tint 
effect :  — "  Fabri  TigiL  qui  Fmo  Segns.  eonsistaiil;' 
and  La  Mure,  in  his  Biitoire  in  Famt  (LjVi 
1671),  mentions  fimr  milestones  fbaid  at  /*•■*, 
with  the  uscriptioaa  I,  n,  in,  mi,  eadi  preceded  by 
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ri,  'wiueh  means  leni^  or  ]»»ga».  Tfani,  it  appeals 
that  a  road  was  meaiurad  £rom  this  Forum.  It  is 
alao  stated  that  the  inscription  o.  no.  f.  axo. 
X.IBSBA.  ocean  on  these  stones,  or  oo  some  of  them. 
From  this  the  pUuse  appears  to  hare  been  made  a 
Colonia,  with  the  title  of  Liken,  which  Flinjr  (ir. 
18)  gives  to  the  Segnsiani.  '  The  historian  of  the 
Fora  (Forest)  mentions  a  Boman  copper  weight,  on 
irfaich  werk  marked  in  characters  of  silver  DKiis 
aso.  F.,  a  ciicomstance  which  shows  that  the  Fcmm 
of  the  Segnsiani  was  deified,  and  accordingly  had  an 
honour  which  we  know  to  have  been  conferred  oo 
several  other  towns  in  Gaol."     (D'Anville.) 

The  Table  mentions  Forum  SegnstaTarum,  on  a 
road  from  Segodnm  (iUocles)  to  Logdnnum  (X^on), 
and  it  is  the  next  place  to  Lagdnnum.  Part  of  the 
route  is  this: — leidmago  (/«seii$wms),  Aqnis  Se- 
geste,  Foro  SegnstaTarum,  Lngdnnum.  Another 
route  in  the  Table,  between  Augnstooemetam  (filer 
momt)  and  Lagdonom,  stands  thus  in  the  last  part: 
—  Bodamna  (  Amrmm),  Hediolannm  (MegUeu), 
Foro  SegnstaTarum,  Lngdnnnm.  D'AuTille  (Notice, 
art.  MtdioUmum)  anppcees  that  Hediolaiam  is 
wrbDgl;  placed  in  the  Table,  and  he  inserts  it  between 
Fomm  Segnsiaaoram  and  Lngdnnum.  Walckenaer 
contends  that  the  Table  and  its  distances  are  right, 
that  Fomm  SegnstaTarum  is  a  difierent  place  from 
Fomm  Segnsianormn,  and  he  places  it  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  faru)^.  The  measures,  he  says,  are 
very  exact,  as  we  may  coannoe  oumlTea  by  seeing 
how  he  has  applied  them  to  our  modem  maps.  But 
W8  gir*  no  ewifidenca  to  these  assertions.  Segusta- 
Tamin  and  Segusianomm  are  eridently  the  same 
word,  and  the  difierence  in  a  few  letters  is  easily  ez- 
pUined  by  their  close  reeemblance,  and  the  liability ' 
of  one  being  put  for  the  other. 

The  district  of  Fom  or  Forale  is  supposed  to 
derive  its  name  from  Pagns  Forensis,  the  canton 
of  die  Fonun.  Farts  of  the  aqneduct  which  brought 
water  to  Foram  Segusianomm  still  remain.  In  one 
part  the  aqueduct  is  about  10  feet  high  to  the 
spring  of  the  arch,  and  about  3  feet  wide.  The 
outer  wall  is  formed  of  small  red  sttmes,  and  the 
inner  port  of  fragments  of  the  same  stone  embedded 
in  cement  A  Tory  remsrkable  mosaic  was  dis- 
covered at  F*im  a  few  years  ago,  under  the  entrance 
door  of  a  house.  There  are  also  in  the  courts  <d  the 
same  house  some  Corinthian  columns,  which  sup- 
port a  staircase.  The  chuich  of  /Vara  appears  to 
LaTe  been  buQt  with  the  materials  of  Boman  edifices. 
There  are  also  remains  of  ancient  baths  near  a  part 
of  the  town  called  the  Palau,  Near  this  Palais 
were  found,  nnder  the  ground,  the  four  milestones 
nientiaaed  abore.  They  are  now  placed  in  a  part  of 
the  town,  according  to  a  recent  authority,  where  they 
are  much  exposed  to  damage.  (D'Anville,  Notice, 
4e.;  Walckenaer,  G£>>;.  ^.  vol.  i.  p^  333 ;  Ukert, 
Gailim;  Bichard  et  Hocquart,  GmU,  ^.)  [G.  L.] 
FORUH  SEHPBONU  i*6pov  it^piiruw,  Strab. ; 
tdpoi  itiiMpttfUm,  Ptol.:  £th.  Famsempronienxis: 
Fo4$omiroi>e),  a  town  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the 
Flaminian  Way,  in  the  valley  of  the  Metanrus,  16 
miles  from  Fannm  Fortunae  (^Fano),  on  the  Adriatic 
(Strab.  T.  p.  227;  Ilm.AnL  p.  125.)  We  faaTe  no 
account  of  its  foundation,  or  the  wigin  of  its  name: 
but  it  was  the  only  town  in  the  valley  of  the  Me- 
taurus,  between  its  month  and  the  central  range  of 
the  Apennines;  and  from  this  drcnmstance,  and  its 
position  on  so  frequented  a  highroad,  it  seems  to 
baTe  risen  into  a  place  d  some  importance,  and  was 
•  flooiishing  municipal  town  nader  the  Boman  em- 
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pire.  (Strab.  Lc;  Plin.iii.  14.  s.  19;  PtoLiJL  1. 
§  53;  OreU.  Inur.  3774,  4039, 4063.)  The  sit* 
of  the  ancient  city  is  marked  by  the  Tcstiges  of  • 
theatre,  and  other  ruins  of  Boman  date,  which  are 
Tisible  about  2  miles  from  the  modem  city  of  Fo$- 
tombrotu:  this  last  retains  the  ancient  episcopal 
see,  and  its  name  is  evidently  a  mete  conuption  of 
Forum  SemprooiL  (Calindri,  Statittica  M  PorU{f. 
Stato,  p.  121.)  The  lattar  was  8  mike  distant  from 
the  celebrated  pass  of  Intercisa,  or  the  Furlo.  [Is- 
TEBdaa.]  The  great  battle  in  which  Hasdrubal 
was  defeated  by  the  Boman  consuls  Livius  and  NerOk 
in  B.  o.  307,  was  probably  iimght  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Fomm  Sonpronii,  but  the  exact  site  is  oi^ 
certain.  [Hetavbds.]  [E.H.  B.] 

FORUH  TIBEBII,  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  (u.  ») 
among  the  HelvetiL  It  is  unknown  where  it  is. 
D'Anville  guesses  KauerttuU  on  the  Bhine,  chiefly 
because  of  the  meaning  of  the  German  name;  which 
is  Teiy  unsatis&ctoty.  Haller  gueeses  Zwxach  on 
the  idiine,  where  there  are  Roman  waUs.  Another 
guesses  Steckbom  on  the  Lake  of  Coaitaui.  (Ukert, 
GolUen.)  [G.L.] 

FORUH  TBAJANI,  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Sardinia,  known  only  bam  the  Itinerarica,  which 
place  it  on  the  road  from  Tibnla,  through  the  inte- 
rior of  the  island,  to  Othoca.  (/(in.  AuL  p.  83.)  Its 
site  is  fixed  at  a  place  called  FordimgiaHm,  on  the 
lefi  bank  of  the  river  Thn  (Thynns),  about  16 
miles  ban  Orutano,  when  there  are  considenble 
Roman  remains,  inclnding  those  <i  a  bridge,  snd  of 
Thermae  on  a  scale  of  great  magnificence.  These 
doubtless  owe  their  origin  to  the  emperor  Tn^sn. 
(Val&y,  Fb;.en&nia^n<,voLii.c35).  [E.H.B.] 

FORUH  TBUENTINOBUM  or  DEUENTI- 
KORUH,  a  town  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  among  the  municipal  town*  of  that  region 
(iii.  15.  s.  20).  His  authority  is  confirmed  by 
inscriptions,  in  which  we  find  "  Unnicipium  Foro- 
draent.,"  for  Forodmentinorum.  As  the  nam*  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries  it  seems  clear  that 
it  was  not  situated  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Bertiaoro,  a 
small  episcopal  town  about  3  miles  S.  of  ForUm- 
popoK)  this  however  is  a  mere  conjecture.  (Grater, 
Inser.  pp.  493.  S,  1094.  2;  OrelL  Inier.  80; 
Cluver,  JtaL  p.  895.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FOBUH  VIBII  (Vibi  Forum,  Plin.  a  17.  s.  21 : 
Eih.  Forovibiensis,  Id.  16.  s.  20),  a  small  town  of 
Lignria,  near  the  sources  of  the  Padns,  snd  in  the 
territory  of  the  VagiennL  Pliny  tells  us  that  the 
Padns  had  its  source  in  the  Hons  Vesnlos  (Ifoato 
Vito),  and,  after  flowing  a  short  distance,  plunged 
under  the  ground,  and  again  emerged  "  in  Forovibi- 
ensiumagro."  (Plin.iill6.s.20:Solui.3.§2S.)  As 
then  a  no  truth  in  this  account  of  the  snbterraneouB  ^ 
course  of  the  Padus,  it  afibids  us  no  aasistanoe  in 
detemiining  the  real  position  of  Forum  Yibii,  which 
mnst  have  been  situated  somewhere  in  the  upper 
valley  of  that  river,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salytto, 
but  on  the  M.  balk  of  the  Po,  as  Pliny  (iii.  17.  *. 
21)  reckons  it  in  the  Begio  Transpadana.  [E.H.B.] 

FORUH  VOCONII,  a  place  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
distant  from  Fomm  Julii  [FoKCX  Juui;  Abodt- 
TKVs]  24  U.  P.,  as  it  appears  tram  the  letter  of 
Plancus  to  Cicero.  The  Antonina  Itin.  also  makes 
the  distance  the  same.  D'Anville  fixes  Forum  Vo- 
conii  at  a  place  called  Gonfanm,  which  he  sni^Msas 
to  be  a  corruption  of  such  a  wind  as  Koeon-foron, 
which  he  invents  finr  the  occasion.  Papon,  who  ia 
&Uowed  by  Walckenaer,  fixes  it  at  L»  C<mtt;  and 
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othen  fix  H  at  Vubmbam,  tutatLt  CoMt  PHi^ 
(til  5)  taUs  Fonun  Vooooii  a  Latin  town,  tliat  is,  it 
had  tba  Latanitaa.  [G.  L.] 

FORUM  VULCANL  [Pdtboll] 
FOSL  a  nnaU  Oennan  tribe,  of  which  nothing  is 
known  htfcai  what  Tadtos  (Gtrm.  36)  relates  of 
tham,  Tix^  that  they  wm  sabject  to  the  Chenuci, 
and  became  inrclred  with  them  in  their  rnin.  The 
banks  of  the  stream  Ferm,  in  Brwumck,  are  goie- 
raUjr  looked  npnn  as  the  coontrjr  once  inhabited  by 
tbem,  and  the  little  town  of  Fosenbndc  may  have 
darired  iU  name  from  them.  In  the  time  of  Pto- 
lemy their  ooontiy  was  already  occnpisd  by  the 
LangobardL  [L.&] 

FOSSA  COBBDLOinS.  When  Cotholo  com- 
numded  in  the  pAta  about  the  moatha  of  the  Rhine, 
he  employed  ha  men  in  making  a  cnt,  23  M.  P. 
long,  between  the  Moea  and  the  Bhenns,  "  qoa  in- 
oerta  Ooeani  Tetareetor."  (Taa  ^nts.  xi.  Sa)  Some 
eritica  bare  proposed  to  change  "  Tetaientar"  into 
"  Titanotor,"  bat  probably  the  text  is  right.  Dion 
Caanos  (U.  30),  who  speaks  of  this  canal,  says 
that  it  was  aboQt  170  stadia  kvg.  If  we  take  the 
nsoal  ealimate  of  the  Roman  mile,  which  is  8  stadia, 
the  distance  of  Dion  is  somewhat  too  small,  if  the 
text  of  Taeitns  is  right.  The  reason  for  making  the 
canal  which  the  Greek  historian  gires,  was,  "  that 
the  riTers  might  not  flood  the  coontiy,  by  baring 
their  waters  driren  back  by  the  high  tides;"  an  ex- 
pUnation  which  seems  to  agree  with  "Tetaientar'' 
in  Tadtna,  and  to  be  a  probable  expUnaticD  of  Cor- 
holo's  design.  There  seems  little  doobt  aboot  the 
position  of  this  canal,  though  there  has  been  great 
difference  of  opinion.  It  is  the  channel  which  rons 
from  Leidtit,  past  Ddft,  to  MaaAmd-tlugt  near 
Ylaar^ngen  (Flenhmi).  The  distance  agrees  Tery 
well,  and  the  position  agrees  with  the  purpose  for 
which  the  canal  was  made.  The  old  Rhine,  or  the 
Rhine  proper,  mns  past  Ltidtn,  and  was  a  more 
coosiderable  stream  in  the  Banuw  period  than  it  is 
now.  [0.  L.] 

FOSSA  DRUSU'NA.  [Flkvo  Lacub.] 
FOSSA  MARU'NA  or  FOSSAE  MABIA'NAE. 
Plntarch  (JfarMU,  c.  15)  gires  a  sofficiently  clear 
aecoont  of  this  canal.  Wien  C.  Manns,  b.  c.  102, 
creased  the  Alps  to  oppose  the  Tentones  and  their 
barbaric  allies,  he  fixed  his  camp  near  the  RhtHie. 
The  entrance  to  the  rirer  was  choked  with  mod, 
sand,  and  day,  and  "  was  thus  made  difficolt  and 
laborions,  and  shallow  for  the  ressels  that  bnmgbt 
sopplies.  As  the  army  had  nothing  to  do,  Manns 
brooght  the  soldiers  here  and  commenced  a  great 
cot,  into  which  be  diTerted  a  huge  part  of  the  rirer; 
and  by  making  the  new  channel  termmate  at  a  con- 
Tenient  pdnt  on  the  coast,  he  gave  it  a  deep  oallet, 
which  had  water  enongh  for  large  ressels,  and  was 
smooth  and  safe  against  wind  and  ware.  This  cnt 
still  bears  the  name  of  Marios."  Plntarch  sappoeed 
that  the  canal  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  oatleCs  of 
the  Rhone.  Stnbo(p.  183) — after  qnotingPolybins, 
who  says  OaX  the  Rhone  had  two  outlets,  and  Arte- 
midorus,  who  says  that  it  had  three — adds  :  "  bnt 
Manns,  afterwards  seeing  that  the  channel  was  be- 
coming obstmcted  by  the  allnThun  and  difficult  of 
access,  cnt  a  new  channel,  in  which  baring  received 
the  greater  part  of  the  river,  he  gave  it  to  the  Mas- 
saliots,  as  a  reward  for  thdr  serrices  in  the  war 
against  the  Ambrones  and  Toygeni;  bom  which 
channel  the  Massaliots  acquired  great  wealth,  by 
erafting  toils  from  those  who  sailed  op  and  down. 
B«wev«r,  Um  difficolties  of  the  navigatiui  ocutinae, 
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owing  to  the  violence  of  the  stream  and  the  dniiB, 
and  the  knmess  of  the  coast,  whidi  camut  be  ms, 
even  when  a  veasel  is  near,  in  foggy  weather:  wbcrs 
fore  the  Massaliots  set  up  towers  as  heanms,  nakiaf 
the  country  their  own  in  every  way;  and  espedsS; 
they  built  there  also  a  temjde  of  the  Ephcaian  Ar- 
temis, having  taken  posaession  d  the  part  whieh  ii 
made  an  island  by  the  moutha  of  the  river.  Aal 
there  lies  beyond  tlie  mouth  of  the  Rbodsnss,  a  ni- 
lake,  which  they  call  Stomalimne;  some  have  nck- 
oned  it  one  of  the  mouths  of  tlie  Rhodsans,  sad 
especially  those  who  say  that  tha  river  has  am 
mouths  (or  five,  sa  the  text  perhaps  should  be)^— 
being  right  neither  in  one  thing  nor  the  otbv,  &r 
there  is  a  hill  between,  which  aeparates  the  lib 
from  the  river."  Here  Straho  finishes  his  deKrip- 
tkn  of  the  coast  as  Cv  as  Massalia,  and  he  thai  it- 
scribes  the  coast  as  &r  as  the  Var.  His  descriptiai 
of  this  coast  of  Gallia  shows  that  the  canal  of  Ksiiis 
was  on  the  east  side  of  the  outlets  of  the  Bkea 
Mda's  daacriptiaa  must  be  interpreted  the  ssae  ny 
(il5).  Pliny(iiL4)callsoneaftbamaBth8(irtfci 
Rhodanus  the  Massaliotic ;  and  this  is  the  mat 
eastern  of  the  mouths.  (Polyh.  m.  41.)  Be- 
yond, that  is  east  of,  the  Maasaliolic  bnBd^  an 
"  the  canals  fium  the  Bhodanos,  the  wort  ef  C 
Marios,  which  bears  his  name;  a  lake  (ttagnan) 
Mastramela;  a  town  Maritima,  of  the  Antid,  lad 
above  it  the  stony  plains  (campi  lapidei)i*  Tk 
stony  pUins  are  the  Cnm,  an  exteosive  flat  twt, 
which  is  covered  with  stones.  Pliny's  text  faai 
"  AstnmeU,"  which  Harduin  has  changed  to  Msstn- 
roehk,  to  mi^e  it  agree  with  the  name  in  Stepbuna 
Byzantinus  and  Aviemu;  for  which  Wakktnaer 
finds  firalt  with  him,  without  reaaon, — for  it  n  plu 
that,  as  "  stagnnm  "  ends  with  "  m,"  the  next  word, 
if  it  began  with  "m,"  might  easily  lose  it  ii 
tnuiscription. 

The  Itineraries  also  place  the  Fossa  Msiiaaa  <a 
tba  east  side  of  the  Rhone.  But  Ptolemy  (il  10) 
in  the  common  texts,  has  it  on  the  west  side.  Pi» 
ceeding  fixim  west  to  east  he  has:  Sethu  Ul; 
Fossae  Marianae ;  the  west  mouth  of  the  Bhone; 
and  the  east  month.  He  correctly  places  Hsritims 
east  of  the  east  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  haid  ts 
explain  how  Ptolemy  made  a  miatake  in  a  i 
which  was  known  to  every  body.  Wal ' 
(Giog.  fc  iii.  p.  133)  suppoaes  that  we  osgkt  to 
read  Maiinae  for  Marianae  (Mapuvol  *ictm),  b 
Ptolemy's  text ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  edition  of 
1475  has  "  Fossae  Maiinae."  There  is  abo  the 
reading  "  Fossae  tlaiinae,"  in  the  Latin  editica  of 
Pirckhdmer  (1534.)  Tha  two  words  might  casly 
be  confoonded.  If  we  do  not  accept  this  ooiyectiin 
we  mnst  dther  allow  that  Ptolemy  has  made  a  my 
great  mistake,  or  that  the  Foesae  Mariansf  have 
been  transposed  in  his  text,  without  timnsposing  tix 
nnmben.  For  it  is  hardly  posdble  that  be  shosU 
place  in  his  geognphy  Fossae  Marinae,  a  urns 
otherwise  unknown,  end  omit  the  Fossae  Msriinsi^ 
the  great  work  that  was  familiar  to  all  geognpbm- 

The  best  and  most  recent  authority  for  the  an- 
tiqnities  of  this  part  of  France  (Slatittiqite  i*  ^ 
da  Boucha  du  Rhine)  states  that  the  caosl  rf 
Marios  ran  in  a  straight  line  from  east  to  west  fitn 
the  gnlf  of  Stomalimne,  now  the  E'langik  tEttama, 
to  the  Rhone,  which  it  jdned  about  a  mile  abon  its 
month.  Tha  length  was  16  miles.  There  si* 
many  proofii  of  the  existence  of  the  canal  in  tha 
place  hers  assigned  to  it.  The  villsge  of  T», 
which  retains  the  name  of  thii  canal,  stands  jnA 
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than  the  phoe  when  the  euial  entored  tha  golf. 
There  is  still  visible  rai  one  of  the  sides  a  long 
cutting  made  in  the  nek  at  the  base  of  the  hill, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  sluice  was  here.  West 
of  Fox  is  a  large  marsh,  called  Le  Marait  d»  Fat, 
vhich  tlie  canal  crossed.  This  mamb  ends  in  an 
dUmg  of  the  same  name,  which  joins  the  (bmg  de 
GtJifon,  where  was  the  outlet  of  the  l^Iasealiot 
1>ranch  of  the  Rhone  in  the  time  of  Marius.  The 
marsh  of  Foa,  along  the  whole  line,  when  the  canal 
u  sapposed  to  have  run,  still  presents  a  hollow,  which 
is  filled  with  water  in  the  rainy  season. 

The  Maritime  Itineraiy  makes  it  zri  H.  P. 
from  the  Fossae  (.Fot)  to  "Ad  Gndnm  Massili- 
tanomm,"  which  was  on  the  Rhone ;  and  the  Itine- 
rary, which  gives  the  land  rontCH,  places  Fossae 
between  Massilia  and  Arelate  (Ariiu).  The  order 
of  phuxs  is :  Massilia,  Calcaria  [Calcabia]  ,  Foasse 
Alarianae  QFae),  Arelate  :  the  direct  distance  from 
Foasaa  Msrianae  to  Arelate  is  13  M.  P.,  which  is 
too  small  Id  another  place  the  Itineiaries  make  it 
S3,  which  is  too  much.  However,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Foesae  is  Fm,  or  Fot-luMartiguu. 
The  direct  road  from  Foesae  to  Anlate  ran  through 
the  Crm,  the  Campi  Lapidei.  The  "  Ad  Gradum  " 
seems  to  here  been  at  or  near  the  place  where  the 
canal  of  Marias  joined  the  Rhone.  The  distance 
from  "  Ad  Gradum  "  along  the  river  up  te  Arelate 
is  marked  30  M.  P.  in  the  Maritime  Itineraij. 

The  "  Statistique,  &c."  supposes  that  the  canal  of 
Uarius  was  continued  due  north  about  twelve  miles, 
Teckoning  from  Ad  Gradum  to  the  itang  of  the 
Desaviates,  which  comprised  the  marshes  of  ArUt, 
of  ifant-Migoiu,  and  of  BoMX :  this  ^tang  received 
part,  at  least,  of  the  water  of  the  Lon^rion,  a  canal 
which  runs  from  the  Durance  (Druentia)  near 
Orj/on.  It  is  further  stated  that  the  Lon^rion  fed 
the  Foesae  Marianas ;  and  that  Maiius  also  made 
another  canal,  which  has  since  been  replaced  bj  that 
of  Craporme.  Some  of  these  assertions  are  very 
doubtful ;  bat  the  canal  to  the  Rhone  from  the  Sto 
malimne  (Jtaag  de  fEttouma,  or  £ttruma,  as  it  is 
also  still  written)  seems  to  be  the  work  of  Marius. 
At  a  phu»  called  Pont-du-Roi,  in  front  of  the  bar 
of  Fm,  there  are  the  remiuns  of  the  foundations  of 
houses ;  and  this  agrees  with  the  Table,  which 
marks  the  Fossae  Marianae,  by  a  semicircular 
building  open  to  the  sea,  as  a  hsren  and  station. 
The  hill  mentioned  by  Strabo,  as  separating  the 
Stomalimne  from  the  Rhone,  is  supposed  to  be  a  hill 
between  Fm  and  Itirtt.  Whether  Marius  made 
mwe  than  one  cut,  and  whether  Fossae  or  Foesa  is 
the  true  name,  we  cannot  tell.  It  is  likely  enough 
tliat  there  was  more  than  a  single  cut ;  or,  at  least, 
some  small  cuts,  besides  the  large  cut.  This  great 
work  of  the  Reman  soldier  was  a  monameot  of  his 
talent  and  Ms  perseverance,  as  glorious  as  the 
victories  by  which  he  saved  Italy  from  a  barbaric 
deluge.  (D'Anville,  NoUce ;  Mela,  ed.  J.  Voss,  who 
has  a  good  note  on  the  Foesae;  Ukert,  GaOien, 
p.  131,  &c.  which  contains  the  refiarences  to  the 
French  authorities.)  [G.  L.J 

FRANCI,  the  name  of  a  confederation  cf  Ger- 
man tribes  to  which  belonged  the  Sigambri  (the 
principal  people),  Chamavi,  Ampeivarii,  Bmcteri, 
Chatti,  HbxA,  Tubantes,  Attnarii,  Dulgibini,  and 
others.  This  eonfedemtioD,  which  had  stepped  into 
the  phce  of  that  of  the  Chemad  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  by  Vopiscus 
(.laurel,?), about  A. D. 240.  The  name  Franci  gra- 
dually absorbed  the  names  of  the  separate  tribes 
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forming  the  confederation,  which,  however,  is  some- 
times designated  by  the  name  of  the  leading  people, 
the  Kgambri  (e.  g.  Clandian,  dtlV.  Con.  Bon.  446). 
These  Fraud,  or  Franks,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  conqnn^  the  northern  parts  <i  Gaul;  snd, 
having  amalgamaied  with  the  Romanised  Celts  of 
that  country,  they  adopted  the  civilisation  of  the 
conquered  people,  and  soon  acquired  such  power  that, 
under  their  great  king  Clovis,  a.  d.  496,  they  re- 
turned and  subdued  tbeur  own  kinsmen  in  the  north 
and  south  of  Germany,  and  thus  established  the  great 
Frankish  empire.  'But  their  history  belongs  to  the 
middle  ages.  [I'.  &] 

FRATUERTIUM  or  FRATUENTUM,  a  town  of 
Calabria,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16),  in 
conjunction  with  Soletum  and  Lupiae.  Its  mnnicipsl 
existence  is  confinned  by  an  inscription  en  which 
the  Fratnentini  are  associated  with  the  citizens  of 
Neritum,  a  town  in  the  same  neighbourhood  (Lupni, 
Ittm:  Vaau,  p.  108 ;  Orell.  Imer.  3108);  but  its  site 
is  tmkixnrn.  It  seems,  however,  probable  that  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  dty,  described  by  Galateo  (de 
Situ  Tapggiae,  p.  96)  as  existing  at  Mwv,  may  be 
thoee  of  Fratnertitun.*  The  name  is  written  in  the 
inscription  just  cited  Fratuentum,  which  is  probably 
the  correct  form.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FRA'XINUS.    [LusiTAiiiA.] 

FREGELLAE  (^ptyifAcu,  Strab.;  *piyt\»Mi 
Steph.  B. :  Eth.  4p(7«AAiu^i,  FregelUnus),  a  dty 
of  Latium,  in  the  more  mctended  sense  of  the  term, 
but  properiy  a  dty  of  the  Volsdans,  situated  on  the 
left  l>ank  <^  the  Liris,  neariy  oppoaite  to  its  ccn- 
flnence  with  the  Trenis,  and  a  short  distance  <m  the 
left  of  die  Via  Latins.  (StraK  T.  p.  237.)  Ac- 
cording to  Livy  it  was  originally  occupied  by  tbo 
Sididni,  and  afterwards  by  the  Volsdans,  from 
whom  it  was  again  wrested  by  the  Samnites.  The 
latter  are  said  to  have  destroyed  the  dty;  hut  in 
B.C.  328,  the  Romans,  having  made  diemselvea 
masters  of  this  part  oif  the  valley  of  the  Liris, 
restored  Fregellae,  and  established  there  a  colony 
of  Roman  dtizens,  an  act  which  was  so  stnmgly 
resented  by  the  Samnites,  that  it  became  the  imme- 
diate occasion  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Seco  d  Samnite 
War.  (Liv.  viiL  22,  23;  Appian,  Seaim.  iv.  I.) 
During  the  course  of  that  war  Fregellae  was  mors 
than  once  surprised  by  the  Samnites,  but  on  every 
occasion  recav»^  by  the  Romans.  (Liv.  ix.  12,  S8.) 
During  the  advance  of  Fyrrhns  upon  Rome,  in  B.  o. 
279,  he  is  said  to  have  ravaged  Fr^ellae  ("  Fr^^hs 
popnlatus,"  F\n.  i.  18.  §  24);  but  whether  he  ac 
toally  took  the  town,  or  cmly  laid  wiwte  its  territory, 
is  uncertain.  At  a  later  period  (b.  0.211),  we 
know  that  it  was  able  to  defy  the  arms  of  Hannibal, 
and  its  dtizens  had  the  courage  to  break  down  the 
bridge  over  the  Liris,  for  the  purpose  of  retarding 
his  march  upon  Rome,  while  they  sent  in  all  haste 
to  the  dty,  to  ^ve  wammg  of  his  approach.  (Liv. 
xxvi.  9.)  As  a  punishment  for  this  offence  thdr  ter- 
ritory was  ravaged  by  him  with  peculiar  severity,  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  Fregelhms  were  twe  years 
afterwards  (b.  c.  309)  found  among  the  eighteen 
colonies  farthfol  to  Rome  (Liv.  xxviL  10),  and  a 
body  of  their  cavalry  is  mentioned  with  peculiar 
distinction  in  the  action  in  which  Marcellns  perished 
(Id.  xxvii.  26, 37 ;  Pint.  Mare.  39).  It  is  singular 
that  Fregellae,  which  was  at  this  time  distinguished 


*  These  are  assigned  by  Romanelli  ta  Sarmadinm, 
a  name  found  in  the  oM  editions  of  Pliny,  bat  ftr 
irhich  there  i:  no  aathority. 
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far  ita  fiMit}'  ts  Some,  shoald  bm  tubtafoaitij 
takfB  tin  lead  in  an  nMomctioo  ai^aisiBt  that  dtf , 
when  at  the  height  of  ita  power.  The  circiuiiataDees 
of  tliu  reroh  are  Ter;  imperfectl/  known  to  as,  but 
it  i*  erident  that  it  waa  onlj  a  •jmnptom  of  the  dia- 
eootent  then  bepsning  to  pmail  among  mtnj  of 
the  Italian  dtiea.  The  mtbnak  was,  bowerer,  fn- 
matnn :  Fregellaa  aloo*  had  to  bear  til*  brant  of  • 
the  nneqnal  contest,  and  wsa  qnicklj  ndnced  b^ 
tin  praetor  L.  Opimios,  B.  c.  12S.  The  dtj  waa 
ntterljr  destroyed,  as  a  pmushment  for  its  nbdlioo, 
•ad  appears  nercr  to  ksra  again  arisen  to  prosperity: 
the  establishment  of  a  new  colony  at  Fabnteria,  in 
its  imnisdiatd  neighboorfaood,  ia  tbs  following  year, 
was  eridently  daigned  to  prerent  Fregellae  from 
reconring  its  former  position.  (Lit.  £pU.  Ix. ;  VeU. 
Pat.  iL  6;  Val.  Uax.  iL  6.  §  4;  Jul.  Obse^.  M;  Cic. 
Je  Fm.  T.  Sa ;  Auct.  Bhet.  ad  Btmm.  ir.  9,  15.) 
In  the  time  of  Straho  it  was  a  mere  village,  which 
was,  howerer,  still  resorted  to  by  the  peo^  ef  tht 
nrronading  towns,  for  sacrificial  and  other  porpoaes. 
(Strsb.  T.  f.  S37.)  Haooe,  its  name  is  not  foond 
in  Pliny  among  the  towns  of  Latiom  :  the  Fregel- 
Jaanra  mentiaued  in  the  Itineraries  (/(».  AnL 
pf.  303,  805)  was  apparently  a  station  distinct 
fivm  the  town  of  the  nam& 

Both  Strabo  and  the  rhetorical  writer  abo*e  dted 
■Orm  that  Fregellae  was  prerioas  to  its  destmctioo 
one  of  the  most  floorishing  and  important  cities  of 
Italy:  but  ita  min  appears  to  fasTS  been  complete, 
an  1  henee  considerable  difficulty  has  arisen  in  deter- 
mining its  exact  site.  Bnins  of  a  city  of  considerable 
•xteut  baring  been  fomid  on  the  rizht  bank  of  the 
Liris.  just  opposite  a  spot  rslled  ItoUlta,  and  below 
tin  riUsg*  i^&  Gtamimi  m  Carieo,  these  hare  been 
ngarded  by  local  antiquarians  at  those  of  Fregrilae, 
bnt  the  inscriptioos  found  there,  as  well  as  the  chs- 
ractsr  of  the  reinaina  themaelreg,  which  are  wholly  of 
Boman  date,  and  for  the  most  part  not  eariier  than  the 
time  of  the  empire,  seem  to  prore  these  to  be  the  mins 
«f  Fabrateria  Nora,  tin  Koinan  colony  of  that  uann. 
[Fabbatsbia.]  The  tnu  site  at  Fn^lae  appean 
to  be  that  indicated  by  the  Abbe'  Chanpy,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Liris,  nearly  opposite  the  modem  town 
ef  Cepraao,  where  thne  is  a  plsin  of  considerable 
otent,  filled  timmghoot  with  foundations  and  snb- 
stractioDs  of  ancient  bnilding\  indnding  among 
others  the  foondations  of  the  dty  walls,  ImiH  in  a 
rtrj  massiTe  style.  Mo  part  of  these  mine  howenr 
rises  above  groud;  and  as  they  have  semd  for  ages 
as  a  qoarry  for  tin  sopply  of  building  materials  to 
Csprono  and  tin  other  nsighboaiing  rillages,  e«<n 
the  sabBtmctioos  hsTs  nnch  disappeared.  The 
qnarter  still  retaas  the  nann  of  Opi  or  Cjpw,  pro- 
bably a  comption  of  "  Opptdnm.''  (Chaspy,  llauon 
iBorace,  ToL  UL  p.  475.)  This  pomtion  of  Fr^Dae 
woold  account  for  its  importance  in  a  military  point 
of  riew,  as  commanding  tbs  passage  of  the  Liris. 
Th*  modmn  tows  of  Ctpramo,  whii^  has  grosm  up 
on  the  right  hank  of  the  riTcr,  is  supposed  by  the 
Abb<  Chaupy  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Fregellannm 
of  the  Itineraries;  bnt  it  is  not  easy  to  miderstand 
how  the  Via  Latins  dionld  have  proceeded  so  fiv  as 
that  point,  and  then  turned  soath  to  Fabrateria  Nora 
before  it  crossed  the  Liris.  The  remaina  of  two 
ancient  brdges  of  Boman  imperial  times  at  the  Uttsr 
place  dearly  prore  that  it  wm  there  the  Via  Latina 
of  later  days  crossed  the  river,  thongh  it  is  evident 
firwn  Uvy's  narrative  (xxvL  9)  that  in  the  time  of 
Hannibal  the  bridges  were  dose  to  Fregellae  itself. 
The  whole  neighbourhood  certainly  requires,    and 
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woold  Mwaid,  a  more  careful  inspsotiaQ  of  ^  Ins- 
lilies,  especially  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  -ntiK 
(Chsapgr,  l.t.f.  476;  RnmsnelH,  vol.  iu.  pp.  }77— 
881).  [E.H.B.] 

FBEGE'NAE  (*|>r)4M^Strslb.),  a  maritime  ten 
of  Etraria.  sitoatad  betweei  Alsinn  and  the  saatk 
of  the  Tiber.  (Str«b.v.  p.2S6;Plin.iu.5.s.8;/(is. 
AM.  p.  300.)  It  ia  mentioned  by  Livy  among  tkt 
"  oolooiae  maritimae  '  (zxxvi.S);  andtbeniietay 
resson  to  suppose  that  it  was  established  st  thi 
ssme  time  wi^  Abinm,  in  b.  <x  S45,  and  that  s« 
should  read  Frtgmae  for  FrtgtBa*  in  VcBeiiis  Fs. 
tsrcalos  (i.  14),  where  be  qieaks  of  the  fwnistiaD 
ef  these  two  coloBies.  TUs  is  confinned  by  tbi 
Epitonn  of  the  19th  book  of  Liry,  where,  tbsagli 
Alsinm  is  nst  mentioned,  the  fbondaticsi  at  Fnf!<an 
is  coupled  with  that  of  Braadumm,  wfaidi  Velldss 
refers  to  the  following  yesr.  (VeU.  Pat.  I  e.;  Liv. 
EpiL  xiz.,  wfaers  the  rnding  Fregenae  is  snpfomd 
by  the  best  USS.,  thongh  the  old  editim  hsn  F» 
gellss.)  No  subseqnent  notice  of  it  ocean  ia  bii- 
tory :  its  marshy  and  nnhealtfay  eitnaitioB  (sBwled 
to  by  Gilius  ItaUcus,  riiL  475)  probably  prerotrf 
its  rising  to  prosperity;  sj>d,  aftn'  the  constnictia 
of  the  Portns  Angusti  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  it  seems  to  have  gradually  sank  iats  inag- 
nificance.  Hence,  though  its  nune  is  fbsnd  ia 
Strabo,  Pbny,  and  the  Itineraries,  it  is  not  mciotd 
by  Rutilins  in  his  description  of  the  coast  of  Etrsiia, 
and  TO  mjns  now  mark  the  site.  But  the  distsiKi* 
given  in  the  Itineraty  of  9  H  J*.  Cram  Alsinin,  sol 
tin  same  from  Portus  Angusti  at  the  BMUtk  «f  tbs 
Tiber,  enaUs  us  to  fix  its  positioa  with  cerisixy 
at  a  spot  now  called  tbs  7orr«  di  Jtaacamt,  jot 
midway  between  P<Jo  end  /V<a,  and  at  the  moBtk 
of  the  river  Artme.  (Cluver,  IlaL  p.  499;  Nibby, 
iTrntorm  di  AoRO,  vol.  ii.  p.  28a)       [E.H.B.] 

FKENTAIil  (*<>«rra>-<<,  Strah.,  PtoL ;  *tfrmtl, 
PoL,  Oicnys.),  a  people  of  Central  Italy,  oecspyiag 
tin  tract  on  tin  E.  coast  of  the  pcninsnia  fnsi  tht 
Apennines  to  the  Adriatic,  and  from  the  firentien  of 
Apnlia  to  thoae  of  the  Marmdni.  Tbey  so* 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  ■«i«»nit«.  with  wbem 
they  were  ckndy  comieeted,  and  from  whom  they 
wetie  originally  descended :  licnes,  Seyhx  aaagsa  tht 
whole  of  this  fim  of  coast,  from  the  bvotien  ef 
Apulia  to  those  o>'  Picenum,  to  the  Samnites.  (ScyL 
§  IS.  pi.  5.)  Their  exact  bmiu  an  less  cieariy  de- 
fined, and  there  ia  csmaderable  discrepancy  in  tbs 
BtatcDients  of  ancient  geographers :  l«rinnm,  with 
its  territory  (extending  fran  the  Tifenas  to  the 
Freato),  bang  by  some  writers  termed  a  dty  ef  tbs 
Frentani  (PtoL  Hi.  1.  §  £5),  while  the  nore  general 
opinion  induded  it  in  Apulia,  and  thus  Dutde  tbs 
river  Tifomos  (,Bi/trm>)  the  limit  of  the  two  com^ 
tries  (PHn.  iii.  12.  s.  17 ;  U«L  u.  4.  §  6>  Tbs 
northsra  boundary  of  the  Fnutm  is  equally  UB- 
oertain ;  both  Strabo  (v.  p.  248)  and  Ptolemy  (t  e. 
§  19)  concur  in  fixing  it  at  tlM  river  Sagiai  <r 
Samgro,  while  Pliny  extends  their  limits  as  far  ai 
the  Atemus,  and,  according  to  Meia,  they  possessed 
the  mouths  both  of  that  river  and  the  Uatrinot. 
The  latter  statement  is  oertainly  inaccurate;  and 
Strabo  distinctly  tells  as,  that  the  Msrracim  hdd 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ateraus  down  to  its  iBoatb, 
while  the  Vestini  poeeeeeed  the  left  bank  (r.  p.  241): 
hence,  the  fomcr  people  must  have  interraied  be- 
tween the  Frentani  and  the  mouth  of  the  Atoins. 
Pliny's  acooont  is,  however,  mora  near  the  tmtk 
than  that  of  Strabo  and  PUtemj  ;  for  it  is  certaia 
that  Ortooa  and  Anxanoai,  both  of  which  are  sitit- 
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Bted  coBsiaereUy  to  tiic  N.  of  the  Sagnu,  were 
TVentanian  cities.  Tbe  latter  is  indeed  a8sig:ne(l  b; 
Ptolemj  fainudf  to  that  people  (iii.  I.  §  65),  wliile 
Stnbo  also  terms  Ortona  tlie  port  or  naval  station 
of  the  Frentani  (Mytior  ^tvTantH,  T.  p  241!),  but 
erroneonslj  places  it  to  the  S.  of  the  river  Sagrus. 
Hence,  their  confines  most  have  approached  within 
a  few  miles  of  tbe  Atenins,  thongfa  withoBt  actnslly 
aabntting  opon  that  river.  On  tbe  W.  they  were 
probably  not  separated  from  the  Sanmites  by  any 
'well-marked  natural  bonndaty,  but  oocapied  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Apennines  as  well  as  the  hilly 
country  extending  from  thence  to  the  sea,  while  the 
more  lofty  and  central  ridges  of  the  mountains  were 
Isclnded  in  Samnium. 

The  Frentani  are  expressly  termed  by  Stiabo  a 
Samnite  people,  and  he  appears  to  distinguish  them 
as  such  Inm  the  neighbonring  tribes  of  the  Mar- 
rocini,  Peligni,  and  Vestini,  with  whom  they  had 
otherwise  much  in  common.  (Strab.  v.  p.  341). 
They,  however,  appear  in  history  as  a  separate 
people,  having  their  own  national  organisation  ;  and 
though  they  may  at  one  time  (as  suggested  by 
Niebahr)  have  constituted  one  of  the  four  na- 
tions of  the  Samnite  confederacy,  this  seems  to 
have  been  no  longer  the  case  when  that  power 
came  into  collision  with  Rome.  Their  conduct 
during  the  long  struggle  between  the  Samnites 
and  Konmns  renders  tiiis  almost  certain.  In  B.  c 
819,  indeed,  when  thdr  name  occurs  for  the  first 
time  in  history  ♦,  they  appear  in  arms  against  Rome, 
bnt  were  quickly  defeated  and  reduced  to  submis- 
sion (Liv.  ix.  16);  and  a  few  years  afterwards 
(b.  c.  304),  at  the  close  of  tbe  Second  Samnite  War, 
tbe  Frentani  are  mentioned,  together  with  the  Marsi, 
Marrocini,  and  Peligni,  aa  coming  forward  volun- 
tarily to  sue  for  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Kome  (Id. 
ix.  45),  which  they  seem  to  have  subsequently  ad- 
hered to  with  steadfastness.  Hence  we  find  more 
than  once  express  mention  of  the  Frentanian  auxi- 
liaries in  tbe  war  with  Pyrrhusj  and  one  of  their 
officers,  of  the  name  of  Oblacus,  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Heradeia.  (Dionys.  Fr.  Didot. 
XX.  2  i  Pint  Pyrrk.  16 ;  Flor.  L  18.  §  7).  They 
gave  a  still  more  striking  proof  of  fidelity  during 
the  Second  Funic  War,  by  adhering  to  the  Bomau 
cause  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  when  so  many  of 
the  Italian  allies,  including  the  greater  part  of  the 
Samnites,  went  over  to  Hrjmibal.  (Liv.  xxii.  61  ; 
SiL  Ital.  viH.  521,  zv.  567).  Throughout  this  pe- 
riod they  appear  to  have  been  mach  more  closely 
connected  in  their  political  relations  with  their  neigh- 
bours tbe  Mamidni,  Peligni,  and  Vestini,  than  with 
their  kinsmen  the  Samnites :  hence,  probably,  it  is 
that  Polybius,  in  enumerating  tlie  forces  of  the  Italian 
allies,  classes  the  Fi^tani  with  tbe  Marsi,  Marrocini, 
and  Vestini,  while  he  reckons  the  Samnites  sepa- 
rately. (Pol.  il  24.)  notwithstanding  their  vaunted 
fidelity,  the  Frentani  jcnned  in  the  general  outbreak 
of  the  Italian  allie*  in  the  great  Social  War,  b.c  90 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  39 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  241) :  they  do 
not,  however,  appear  to  have  taken  any  prominent 
part,  and  we  can  only  infer  that  they  received  tbe 
Roman  franchise  at  the  same  time  with  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes.     Hence  we  find  them  mentioned  by 

♦  The  old  editions  of  Livy  have  "Ferentani;" 
hot  the  conjecture  of  Sigonins  that  we  should  read 
"  Frentani,  is  supported  by  some  of  tbe  best  HSS., 
and  may  be  regiuded  as  certainly  correct.  (See 
Abcbe&ki,  ai.  too.;  Niebnhr,  toL iil.  p. 225.) 
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Cicero,  a  ttn  yean  later,  as  sending  rane  of  their 
chief  men  ("Frentani,  homines  nobilissimi,"  pro 
Cloatt  69)  to  support  the  canse  of  Cluentius,  a 
native  rf  Larinnm.  Their  territory  was  trawised 
withont  resistance  by  Caesar  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  b.  c.  49  (Caes.  B.  C.  I  23) :  and  this 
is  the  last  occasion  on  which  their  name  appears  in 
history.  Their  territory  was  comprised  in  the  fourth 
region  of  Augustus,  together  with  the  Uarmcini, 
Peiigni,  Marsi,  &c  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17) ;  bnt  at  a 
hter  period  it  appears  to  have  been  reanited  to 
Samnium,  and  was  placed  under  Uie  authority  ef 
the  governor  of  that  province  (Hommsen,  ad  JJb. 
CoL  p.  206).  It  is  now  included  in  tbe  kingdom 
of  Nafdes,  and  divided  betw^n  the  provinces  of 
Alrtaeo  Citeriore  and  Saimio. 

The  territory  of  the  Frentani  is  for  the  most  part 
hilly,  but  fertile.  It  is  travereed  by  nnmerons  riven 
which  have  their  sources  in  the  more  lofty  monntaina 
of  Samnium,  and  fiuw  throogh  the  land  of  the 
Frentani  to  the  Adriatic :  the  principal  of  these, 
besides  the  TintRKus,  which  (as  already  mentioned) 
constituted  the  southern  limit  of  their  country,  art 
the  Tbinios  or  Trigno,  which,  according  to  Pliny, 
had  a  good  port  at  its  mouth  (**  FInmen  Trininm  for- 
tuosum,"  Plin.  iii.  12.  s.'17);  and  the  Saokus  or 
Sangro,  a  very  important  stream,  which  enters  tha 
Adriatic  about  half  way  between  Histonium  and 
Ortona.  The  Tabula  also  gives  the  name  of  a  river 
which  it  places  between  Ortona  and  Anxanum,  and 
calls  "  Clotoris''(?)  The  name  is  probably  corrupt ; 
bnt  the  stream  meant  (if  its  position  can  be  d»- 
pended  upon)  can  be  no  other  than  the  iforo,  whiclt 
&ll8  into  tbe  Adriatic  a  few  miles  S.  of  Oriona. 
The  coast,  line  of  this  pan  of  the  Adriatic  preeentB 
few  remarkable  features,  and  no  good  natoral  har- 
bours. Tbe  mouths  of  the  riven,  and  the  two  pro- 
jecting points  of  rerfflofc'  (Bnca)  and  the  Pmta 
ddla  Peima,  afford  the  only  places  of  anchorage. 

The  towns  of  tbe  Frentani  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers  are  few  in  number :  but  the  topography  of 
the  district  has  been  thrown  iato  great  confusion  by 
the  perverted  seal  of  certain  local  antiquarians,  and 
by -the  reliance  placed  on  inscriptions  published  by 
some  early  writers,  which  there  is  great  reason  to 
regard  as  forgeries.  The  Antkhiti  Frtnlaae  (2  vols, 
8vo.,  Naples,  1809)  of  tbe  Abbate  Romanelli.  who 
was  a  native  of  this  part  of  Italy,  is  a  very  uncritical 
performance ;  bnt  the  author  was  led  astray  princi- 
pally by  the  inscriptions  and  other  documents  put 
forth  by  Polidoro,  aa  Italian  antiquary  of  the  last 
century,  who  appears  to  have  had  no  besiiatioD  in 
forging,  or  at  least  corrupting  and  altering  them  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  suit  his  purpose.  (Mt^mmsen, 
/i«cr.  Mega.  Neap,,  Appendix,  p.  30  )  Rumauclli,  in 
his  later  and  more  extensive  work  (^Aitiica  Topogram 
fia  Ittorica  del  Regno  di  NapoU,  3  vols.  4to,  Naples, 
1818),  simply  abridged  the  results  of  his  former  book ; 
and  Cramer,  as  usual,  blindly  follows  Bomanelli. 
Along  the  sea-coast  (prixaeding  from  N.  to  8.)  were 
situated  Oktora,  Histohium,  and  Bbca.  The  two 
fiamer  may  be  cleariy  fixed,  Ortona  retaining  its 
ancient  name,  and  the  ruins  of  Histoniura  being  still 
extant  at  It  Va»to  d'Ammone ;  but  there  is  conUder- 
able  difficalty  in  determining  the  site  of  Buca,  which 
may  however  be  fixed  witb  much  probability  at  7«r- 
moli  [Buoa]  ;  the  arguments  that  have  led  many 
writors  to  place  it  at  Sta.  Maria  della  Penaa  being 
based  principally  upon  the  spurions  inscriptions  just 
alluded  to.  The  existence  of  a  town  called  Inter- 
amna,  supposed  by  Romanelli  and  Cramer  to  bava 
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ooenptd  Um  nte  of  TatnoU,  u  dmT«d  on!;'  from 
tfa«  same  kpociTphal  Boorce  ;  and,  eren  vere  tiie  in- 
acripdon  hself  authentic,  the  Interamna  there  meant 
i*  pmhablj  the  well-known  town  of  the  PraetntiL 
(Hunt.  Inter,  p.  1050,  no.  7 ;  UammKn,  L  c.)  The 
only  inland  town  of  importance  among  the  Frentani 
waa  Akzasux,  now  LaneioMO;  bat,  besides  this, 
Pliny  mentioDs,  in  the  interior  of  the  conntry,  the 
'  Carentini  sapenates  et  infemates,"  and  the  "  La- 
noanses ;"  both  of  which  peoples  are  otherwiae  nn- 
bwwn,  and  the  site  uf  their  towns  cannot  be  fixed 
with  any  approach  to  certaintj.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Tabula  gives  the  name  of  a  jJace  called  Palla- 
Sdx,  of  which  no  other  mention  occurs;  but  the  site 
of  which,  aocnding  to  Bomanelli,  is  marked  b;  ezten- 
sire  mina  at  a  place  called  Matte  di  PaUtmo,  about 
3  miles  &W.  et  Alet»a.  The  prerious  station  given 
hj  the  same  authority  is  called  "  Annum  ;"  a  name 
probably  corrupt,  but  the  true  reading  for  which 
is  unknown.  {Tab.  Pmt. ;  Geogr.  Bar.  it.  31.) 
UsoosiirM,  a  place  given  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antooi- 
nus,  which  reckons  it  15  miles  &om  Histonium,  on 
the  road  into  Apulia  (Attn.  Ant.  p.  314),  is  fixed  by 
this  distance  at  a  sp<^  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
little  river  Sinarea,  about  S  miles  S.W.  of  Termoli, 
but  in  the  territory  of  Giigtiomti,  where  considerable 
remains  of  an  andent  town  are  said  to  exist.  (Bo- 
manelli, vol.  iii.  p.  24.) 

There  is  cansiderable  obscurity  in  regard  to  the 
Boman  roods  through  the  territory  (^  the  Frentani. 
The  name  of  the  "  Via  Trajana  Frentana  '  rests  only 
■an  the  authority  of  a  dubious  inscription;  nor  is  there 
any  better  evidence  for  the  6Kt  that  the  construction 
of  the  high  road  through  this  district  was  really 
owing  to  that  emperor.  But  it  is  certain  that  an 
iutcient  road  traversed  the  territory  of  the  Frentani, 
in  its  whole  length  from  Atemom  to  Larinnm, 
Jteeping  for  the  most  part  near  the  sea-ooast,  but 
diverging  for  tha  purpose  of  visiting  Aniannm 
The  stationa  along  it  are  thos  given  in  the  Itinerary 
<if  Antoninoa: — 

Otitia  Atemi.  ilp. 

Angelum  (Anguloa)     -    z. 

Ortooa       -        -        .    zL 

Anzano     .        -        .    ziii. 

Uistooioa   ...    zzr. 

Usoosb      .        -        .    zv. 

Areoio  (Lariniira  ?)  •  ziv. 
Of  these,  Angulas  is  certainly  misplaced,  and  ehonU 
have  been  inserted  between  Uadria  and  the  Atenins. 
The  disianoe  from  the  months  of  the  Atemns  at 
PtMcara  to  Ortona  is  considerably  understated,  and 
that  from  Ortooa  to  Anxannm  as  much  overrated ; 
but  still  the  line  of  the  road  may  be  tolerably  well 
made  out,  and  an  ancient  Boman  bridge,  over  the 
Simgro  between  Landtmo  and  I{  Vatto,  supj^ies 
a  fixed  point  in  confirmation.  The  road  given  in  the 
Tabula,  oo  the  contrary,  strikes  inland,  finxn  the 
mouth  of  the  Atemns  to  Teat«,  and  thence  \ja  Ortona, 
jwd  again  between  Anzanum  and  Histonium  makes 
abendinlaadbyAnnumandPalUuium.  The  distances 
^ren  are  rery  confused,  and  in  many  in«t'"~f  pro- 
bably ccrrupt     They  stand  thus: — 

Ostia  Atemi.  x.  p. 

Teano  Marrucine       >         zvL 

Ortona    .        .        -        zL 

Anians  •        •        •        iii. 

Annum  *        .       •        itii. 

PaUaanm         .        .        zii. 

Istonium         •       -       zziij. 

JdarimuD. 
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There  exist  eqipa  coins  with  the  Oscan  legeai— 
"  Frentrei,''  which  may  piofaably  be  referred  to  tht 
Frentani  rather  than  to  the  town  of  Feremtom  is 
Apulia,  to  which  they  have  been  aurignwl  by  ame 
writers.  Othen  are  of  opinioa  that  they  indirta  the 
existence  of  a  dJOj  of  the  name  of  Frentmin  as  tbs 
c^tal  of  the  Frentani,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
ooa  leferred  to  by  lavy  (iz.  16)  when  be  says  — 
"Ftentanoa  vicit  wiesifm  ^waas — in  dwBtTwimi 
aooepit,'' — ^without namingthedty;  bot this infisnocs 
ia,  to  say  the  least,  very  dubious.  (FriedlSndo-, 
OAiiek»  JUSnan,  p.  42 ;  Hillingen,  ^tmutmatmt 
de  ritaUt,  p.  ISO.)  [£.  U.  B.] 

FBENTO  (Forton),  a  river  of  Apulia,  wlikb 
rises  in  the  Apeimines  near  Satdiee,  and  has  a 
courae  of  near  50  miles  bam  thence  to  the  Adriatic 
In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  formed  the  boun- 
dary between  the  territory  of  Ijuiimm  and  that  d 
Teanum  in  Apulia,  and,  ooDsaqnatly,  formed  the 
northern  limit  of  Apulia  if  Larinum  was  not  in- 
cluded in  that  eonittiy.  Pliny  tells  <is  it  bad  a 
port  at  its  mouth,  whence  he  terms  it  **  flumen  por- 
tuosum  Frento:'  some  renuuns  of  this  are  still 
visible  on  its  right  bank,  at  a  place  called  rorre  di 
Fortort,  About  10  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  waa 
crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge  constructed  oo  a  acale 
of  great  magnificence,  and  still  known  as  the  Ptmte 
di  Civiiaie,  from  the  ruins  of  Teanum,  now  known 
ai  CivitaU,  which  are  sitiuted  at  a  sb<Bt  distance 
from  it.  It  was  traversed  by  the  high  road  leading 
from  larinnm  to  Teanum.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  a.  16; 
Tab.  Peat ;   Bomanelli,  vol  HL  p.  11.)       [EJLB.] 

FKETUM  GADITA'NUM,  HERCULECU, 
TARTESSIUM.  &c.     [GADrrAHi™  FRKTirstl 

FBETOH  GALLICUM,  is  a  name  which  Solinns 
(c.25,  ed.  Steph.)  gives  to  the  straits  which  sefmzatK 
Gallia  and  Britannia.  Tacitus  QAgrie.  c  40)  calls 
it  *'  Fretum  OceanL"  It  is  the  TopBii^  Bprranc^ 
of  Strsbo  (p.  128).  Thus,  in  ancient  times,  both 
the  countries  which  it  separates  gave  thia  natraw 
sea  a  name ;  and  it  has  no  general  name,  for  the 
English  call  it  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  the  Frcodi 
aometimea  Pes  de  Calais.  [G.  L.] 

FRIGIDUS  FLUVIUS,  a  river  of  Vaietia.  in  the 
cotmtry  of  the  Cami,  placed  by  tha  Itineraries  oa 
the  road  from  Aqoileui  to  Aeroona  across  the  Julian 
Alps.  (/(m.  Ant  p.  128 ;  Tab.  PaU.)  It  can  be 
no  other  than  the  stream  now  called  the  Wippadt 
(in  Italian,  Vipao),  which  falls  into  the  /jonao 
(Sontins),  near  Gorida.  It  was  on  the  banks  of 
this  river  that  the  usurper  Eugenius  was  defeated 
and  slam  by  Theodosius,  A.D.  394.  Clandian,  in 
alluding  to  this  victory,  notices  the  extmne  coldness 
of  the  waters  from  wluch  the  river  derived  its  name. 
(Clandian.  de  III.  Con*.  Honor.  99  ;  Zoum,  iv.  S8 ; 
Hit  MiKcU.  xiL  p.  530.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

FRISIABONES,  are  pUced  by  Pliny  (iv.  17)  in 
North  Gallia,  between  the  Sunici  and  BeUsii  [Be- 
TAsn].  We  cannot  tell  exactly  where  to  fix  them, 
unless  they  were  near  the  Betaaii ;  nor  is  it  certain 
that  the  name  is  right,  for  the  Frisii  bdoi^  to 
another  place.  The  "  Frisaei '  aj^iear  on  an  in- 
scription in  Gmter,  but  this  is  a  difierent  name. 
Forbiger,  who  refers  to  his  anthoities,  atates  that 
Frisiabones  is  only  another  way  of  writing  the  name 
Frisaevones  (Grater,  p.  522,  7,  See.).  (Forbiger, 
Bamdbudk,  ^  vol  iiL  p.  254 ;  Ukeit,  CoUea, 
p.  271.)  [G.L.] 

FRISII  (Frisnnes,  Panl.  Diac  vi  37 ;  Fiigooes, 
Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  23;  and  Friaei,  Frisaei,  or  Frisae- 
vones, in  inscriptions;  tpiarm,  PtoL  iL  11.  §  U; 
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^pcdrisi,  Dion  Ckss.  Ihr.  32 ;  tpUrmn'tt,  Prooop.  B.G. 
IT.  20),  on«  of  the  great  tribee  of  North-western  Ger- 
many, beknging  to  the  InfraeTonee.  The;  inhabited 
the  country  about  Lake  Flevo  and  other  lakes,  be- 
tween the  Bhmt  and  Emt,  so  as  to  be  boonded  on 
the  sooth  bj  the  Bmcteri,  and  (h>  the  east  b/  the 
Ghaud.  Tacitns  (  Germ.  34)  distingniahes  between 
fritU  Majortt  and  Minom,  and  it  is  snppoeed 
that  the  latter  dwelt  on  the  west  of  the  canal  of 
Drosna  in  the  north  of  Holland,  and  the  former  be- 
tween the  rivers  Flems  and  Amisia,  that  is,  in  the 
ooontiy  still  bearing  the  name  of  Frieiiand.  Pliny 
mentions  a  tribe,  nnder  the  name  of  Fruidbtmei,  as 
dwelling  in  Northern  Gallia  between  the  Sonlci  and 
Betasii.  They  have  been  identified  by  many  writers 
with  the  lesser  Frisii,  bat  withoot  sufficient  reason. 

[FaiSIABOIfES.] 

The  Frisians  joined  the  Bonans  iiom  the  first, 
and  remwned  &ithfnl  to  them  after  the  undertak- 
ings of  Dmsus,  until,  in  a.  d.  28,  irritated  by  the 
expression  of  the  governor  Olennius,  they  rose  in 
arms,  and  expelled  or  massacred  the  Komans.  (Tac. 
ii.  24,  iv.  72,  xi.  19 ;  Diou  Cass.  liv.  82.)  Corbnlo's 
attempt  to  reconquer  them  in  A.  D.  47,  wai>  unsuc- 
cessful, as  he  was  recalled.  Under  Nero,  they  in- 
vaded the  Roman  dominion  on  the  Khine,  but  were 
obliged  to  retreat.  On  this  occation,  their  kings 
Verritus  and  Malorix  went  to  Reme  to  negotiate, 
and  were  honoured  with  the  Roman  franchise,  though 
they  behaved  with  noble  independence.  (Tac.  Ann. 
xiiL  54.)  During  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
the  Friiiians  were  allied  with  the  Saxons,  with  whom 
they  sailed  across  to  Britain,  and  shared  their  con- 
quests. (Procop.  B.  G.  IT.  20.)  Their  chief  occu- 
pation was  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle. 
(Tac.  Atm.  iv.  72,  xiii.  54;  camp.  Latluim  on  Tac 
Genn.  p.  116.)  [L.S.] 

FRUDIS  (*pottMt  MokaS)  is  placed  by  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  9)  between  the  mouth  d  the  Seqnana 
(Setne)  and  the  Promontory  Itium.  The  reading 
^poirov  tKSo\ai  in  Marcian  (p.  SO)  is  conjectured 
by  Ukert  (GalUen,  p.  146)  to  be  an  eiTor  for 
^poiiou  iKtaXcU.  D'Anville  snpposes  that  Ptolemy's 
Frudis  is  the  outlet  of  the  Samara  (Somme).  [G.  L.] 

FBUSINO  (*i>maimy  or  *poiaunr:  EA.  Fru- 
■inas,  -itia :  Frotmcnt),  a  city  of  Latinm,  situated 
on  the  ViikLatlna,  7  miles  from  Ferentinum,  between 
that  city  and  Fregellae.  (/<m.  Ant.  pp.  303,  305.) 
It  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  Volscian  city, 
though  entertaining  dose  relations  with  its  neigh- 
bours the  Uemicans:  hence,  on  the  first  occasion  in 
which  its  name  appears  in  history,  it  is  mentioned 
as  having  joined  in  exciting  the  Hemicans  to  revolt 
against  Rome.  For  this  ofience  the  dty  was  punished 
with  the  less  of  a  third  part  of  its  territory.  (Liv.  x. 
L;  Diod.  XX.  80.) 

Frusino  is  next  mentioned  on  the  occasion  of  the 
march  of  Hannibal  against  Borne,  B.  a  211  (Liv. 
zxvi  9X  and  inddentally  alluded  to  by  Plantus, 
together  with  some  other  towns  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood (Plautus,  Capt.  iv.  2. 103).  SUius  Itali- 
cns  also  notices  its  rocky  situation  and  the  hardy 
character  of  its  inhabitants  (viii  398,  xiL  632). 
CScero  appears  to  have  possessed  a  farm  in  its  ter- 
ritory, to  which  he  alludes  more  than  once  in  his 
letters  to  Atticns  (fldAtt.-xi.A,  13).  We  learn 
from  the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  233)  that  it  received  a 
ooloDy  of  veterans;  but  it  remained  a  place  of  only 
municipal  rank,  and  is  mentioned,  by  Strabo, 
Fliny,  and  Ptolemy,  among  the  towns  in  this  part  of 
Latimn.    Its  pcaidoD  on  the  Via  Latina  probably 
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canae4  it  to  retain  some  degree  of  prosperity,  and 
Juvenal  notices  it  as  a  respectable  ooimtiy  town 
where  bouses  were  cheap.  (Jut.  iiL  234;  Strab.  t. 
p.237;Plin.iii.5.s.9,Ptol.  iii.  1.  §63.)  Itsex- 
istence  at  a  later  period  is  attested  by  the  Itineraries, 
and  it  appears  to  have  retuned  its  ancient  site 
throughout  the  middle  ages  down  to  the  present 
day.  It  is  now  an  ejHscopui  town  with  about  7000 
inhabitants,  standing  on  a  hill  which  rises  above  the 
river  Cota  (K6aas,  Strab.)  about  fi  miles  above  its 
confluence  with  the  iSncco  (Trerus).  Some  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre  are  still  visible  in  the  plain  be- 
neath, but  the  town  itself  contains  no  relics  of 
antiquity.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FU'CINUS  LACUS  (*  *ovKln  xl/an,,  Strab.: 
Logo  Fucino  or  Lago  di  Celtmo),  a  lake  in  the- 
centre  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of  the  Harsi,  remark- 
able as  being  the  only  one  of  any  extent  that  is  found 
in  the  central  Apennines.  Strabo  calls  it  "  in  size 
like  a  sea"  (wt?utyla  Th  /UytSos,  v.  p.  240);  bet 
this  expression  would  convey  a  very  exaggerated  no- 
tion of  its  magnitude:  it  is,  however,  the  largest 
kke  in  Central  Italy,  though  but  little  exceeding 
those  of  Trasimene  and  VolsiniL  Its  drcumfetence 
is  variously  estimated  at  30,  40,  or  even  5li  miles, 
but  according  to  the  best  maps  does  not  really  ex- 
ceed 25  ItsJian,  or  about  29  English  miles.  Its 
form  is  nearly  oval;  and  it  is  situated  in  a  basin, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountsins,  without  any 
visible  natural  outlet.  In  a  geographical  pdnt  of 
view  the  lake  Fndnus  is  of  importance  as  being  situ- 
ated almost  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  of 
Italy,  being  just  about  half  way  between  the  Tyrrh». 
nian  sea  and  the  Adriatic,  and  also  at  the  middle 
pdnt  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  northern  ridge  of  the 
Apennines  to  the  gnlf  of  Tarentnm.  It  would  there- 
fore have  justly  deserved  the  name  of  the  "  Umbili- 
cus Italiae,"  applied  with  much  less  reason  to  the 
insignificant  pool  of  Cutilia.  [Cutiuab  Laci;s.] 
The  basin  of  the  lake  Fucinus  is  itself  at  a  consider' 
able  elevation,  the  waters  of  the  lake  being  not  less 
than  2176  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  but  the 
mountains  rise  on  all  sides  of  it  to  a  much  greater 
height,  especially  on  the  M.,  where  the  double- 
pedced  MonU  Velmo  attains  the  elevation  of  8180 
feet.  On  the  E.  and  W.  the  basin  of  the  Uke  is 
bounded  by  limestone  ridges  of  much  inferior  ele- 
vation, but  steep  and  nckj,  which  separate  it  from 
the  valleys  of  the  Liris  and  the  Cinb.  Towards  the 
NW.  its  shores  are  gentle  and  sloping,  and  separated 
only  by  a  very  moderate  acclivity  from  the  waters  of 
the  Imele  or  Salto,  which  flow  towards  Bieti  and  tha 
valley  of  the  Tiber. 

The  lake  Fndnus  is  almost  always  described  as 
situated  in  the  country  of  the  Marsi  (Strab.  t.  p.  240 ; 
Vib.  Seq.  pp.  16,  23;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  II),  and  that 
people  certainly  occupied  its  shores  for  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  their  extent;  but  Alba  (snmamed  Fu- 
censis  from  its  proximity  to  the  lake)  appears  to 
have  been  more  properly  an  Aequian  dty.  [Alsa 
FucxHSis.]  Alba  stood  on  a  bill  about  3  miles 
fixHn  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  lake;  on  its  eastern 
shore,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  was  situated  Mabbi;- 
BIUH,  the  capital  of  the  Marsi,  of  which  the  ruins 
are  still  visible  at  S.  Benedetto.  Cerfenhla,  also  a 
Marsic  town,  occupied  the  site  of  Sia.  FeUciti,  about 
2  miles  N.  of  Uarmbium,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
steep  mountain  pass  known  as  the  Mons  Imeus  or 
Forca  Carueo,  which  affinded  the  only  communi- 
cation finm  the  basin  of  the  Focuras  to  that  of  the 
Atemna  and  the  Adriatic    Oa  the  W.  shore  of  tha 
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lak*  stood  the  Ldcdr  Ahoitlui,  a  anetoacy  and 
sacnd  ktotc  of  tiie  goddev  Anptia,  wlw  ma  io  ail 
pdmbabiHtj  a  natire  Manie  diTiaitj,  vhoM  aop- 
poaed  connectioD  with  Circe  and  Medea  was  derived 
from  the  bet  of  her  pnaiding  over  the  magic  herbs 
and  incantatioBs  fur  vhich  the  Mani  were  alwajs 
{uoDoa.  [Harsl]  At  a  later  period  then  grew 
up  a  town  npon  the  spot,  which  is  called  in  ioscri^ 
tione  AnoiTiA,  hot  noxt  ban  also  been  eorreiitlj 
known  as  Lncns;  for  we  find  the  Lnceosas  men- 
tkned  hj  Pliny  irooag  the  towns  of  the  Hansi.  and 
the  name  is  still  ratained  by  the  modem  Tillage  of 
Lueo  or  Lugo.  [Luors  Axoitiac]  The  beaati- 
{iil  lines  of  Virgil,  in  which  he  associates  the  grore  of 
Angitiawith  the  "ghusjrwaten"  of  the  Fiicinus,a>e 
weU  known.  ( Vii^.  Aol  tU.  7S9 ;  Sil.  ItaL  it.  344.) 
Aeronling  to  a  tradition  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
Sobnos  there  had  formerly  existed  on  the  shores  of 
the  Fudnns  a  town  named  Archippe,  which  had  been 
(Wallowed  up  by  the  waters  of  the  lake  (Flin.  iiL 
13.  s.  17;  SoUo.  2.  §  6):  and  Hohtfenios  tells  as 
that  the  neighbooring  inhabitauts  still  praerved  the 
tnditioa,  and  pretended  that  the  remains  of  the  lost 
city  wers  visible,  when  the  waters  were  low,  at  a 
spot  between  Ti'otacto  aad  OrtwceUo.  meat  the  S. 
shore  of  the  lake.  (Uolsten.  SaL  ad  Cbv.  p.  154.) 
Bat  the  whole  story  has  a  very  fabalons  aspect. 
Another  marvel  related  of  the  lake  Fadnns  wsa, 
that  it  was  traversed  by  a  river  called  tke  Pitonina, 
without  their  waters  beoomiog  mingled,  (Vib.  Seq. 
p.  16;  Flin.  iL  103.  s.  106,  xzxi.  3.  s.  34.)  The 
story  (which  is  told  of  many  other  lakes)  is  the  more 
nngular  in  this  case,  becanse  the  Fudnas  has  no 
visible  nataral  outlet,  no  stream  flawing /rom  it  in 
any  direction.  Bat  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its 
snrplns  waters  were  originally  carried  off  by  a  sob* 
terranean  channel,  the  opening  of  which,  at  a  spot 
a  little  to  the  M.  (^  Lueo,  a  distinctly  viaiUe,  and 
is  still  called  La  Pedogna,  a  name  evidently  retain- 
ing that  of  the  ancient  Pitcnius.  '  On  the  other  hand, 
the  only  stream  of  any  magnitade  that  6ows  mto  the 
lake  is  that  now  called  the  Giootiuo,  which  enters 
it  close  to  Marmbiam,  and  is  a  perennial  stRam  of 
clear  water,  supposed  by  some  lonl  writers  to  be  de- 
rived fitwn  the  neighhonring  Ixigo  di  Searnio  :  this, 
therefore,  must  be  the  Pitonins  of  the  ancients. 
There  can  be  little  doabt  that  a  part  of  the  waters  of 
the  Fucinn*  sink  mto  a  cbaam  or  natural  cavity  at 
La  Ptdogmi,  fnaa  which  they  emerge  (as  is  altea 
th<'  case  in  limestone  coontries)  at  soma  distant 
point:  and  this  is  precisely  the  statement  of  Lyco- 
phron,  whoee  expressions  are  nnasnally  clear  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Pitonius,  though  be  has  dis- 
torted the  name  of  the  Focinns  into  that  of  \tiiuni 
*ipK7i  Mo^iwlt  {Alex.  1975).  Later  writers 
went  further,  and  conceived  that  they  coold  recog- 
nise the  spot  where  these  waters  emerged  again  from 
their  subterranean  channel,  which  they  identified 
with  the  sources  of  the  Aqua  Marcia  in  the  valley  of 
the  Anio,  though  these  are  more  than  20  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  lake  Fudnus,  and  separated  from  it 
hf  the  deep  valley  of  the  Liris.  This  belief  appears 
to  have  had  no  better  foundation  than  the  great 
clearness  of  the  water  in  both  cases  (which  would 
apply  equally  to  many  other  soarces  much  nearer  to 
the  lake),  but  it  was  generally  adopted  iu  antiquity: 
Stmbo  states  it  as  a  well-known  £sct;  and  Pliny, 
combining  both  marvels  in  one,  relates  that  the  Aqua 
Marcia,  which  was  ciUed  at  its  source  Pitonia,  took 
Ats  rise  in  the  mountains  of  the  PeUgni,  flowed 
tiuon^  the  Marai  and  the  lake  Fucinns,  then  sank 
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into  a  eavam  aad  ultimately  aaerjfai  in  the  tsiiton 
of  TSbar,  fnta  whence  it  was  earned  by  an  aqnsdnct 
to  Bome.  Statins  alas  speaks  of  the  Aqia  Haras 
as  derived  from  the  saows  of  the  Marsic  moa^siiis. 
(Strah.  T.  p.  240  ;  Plin.  zxxL  3.  a.  24;  Sbt 
Silv.  i.  3.) 

The  sobtenanean  ontlets  of  the  Fudnus  wm, 
however,  often  insuffidant  to  carry  off  iu  snipbi 
witen;  and  the  lake  was  in  ccnsaqoenee  subject  to 
sudden  rises,  when  it  overflowed  the  low  groonb  oa 
ita  banks,  and  caosed  mncfa  mischief.  &isbe  tslh 
tis  that  it  soowlimes  sweited  so  as  to  fill  uf  tbs 
whole  basin  to  the  foot  of  the  monntsina,  at  othsa 
would  sink  and  leave  dry  a  considerable  tno, 
which  then  became  susceptible  of  onltnre,  (Stnb. 
T.p.S40.)  The  project  of  obriating  the  evils  ariaag 
from  this  cause,  by  the  constructitai  of  aa  aitifidal 
emissary  or  snbterranean  canal  from  the  kke  iato 
the  valley  of  the  Liris,  was  among  the  great  dasigis 
eatertaiued  by  Caesar,  but  fruxtnted  by  his  dnth. 
(Suet.  Caes.  44.)  Ita  execution  was  aftamrdt 
repeatedly  urged  npon  Augustus  by  the  Uarsi,  bit 
without  efiect,  and  it  was  reserved  &r  Claains 
to  accompliah  this  great  work.  The  main  difficulty 
consisted  in  the  hardness  of  the  hmestane  nek 
through  which  the  gallery  had  to  be  cut:  the  logth 
of  this  is  stated  by  Saetonina  at  three  Bsnisa  mills 
(an  estimate  somewhat  below  the  truth*);  and  he 
tells  \)»  that  30,000  woricmen  ware  empbyed  oi  it 
continuously  for  a  period  of  11  years.  Tin  ^wmg 
of  it  was  celebrated  by  CUudins  with  great  magnii- 
cence,  and  a  mock  naval  combat  was  exhibited  oi 
the  lake  upon  the  occasion;  but  owiag  to  the  ^ 
fective  amagements,  a  catastn^iha  ensued,  m  vliioh 
many  persons  lost  their  lives,  and  the  emptnr  Ud- 
self  nairowly  esci^ied.  (Soet.  Oaud.  SO,  21,  31; 
Tac.  AfM.  xiL  56,  57;  Dion  Caas.  Iz.  33.)  Tbs 
emissary,  however,  appears  to  have  fully  ansaved 
its  purpose  at  the  time;  bat  Nero,  throogh  hstnd 
of  Cbodins,  sufiisrsd  the  works  to  fsU  into  dicsy, 
and  it  became  necessary  for  Hadrian  to  nstore  tbsin, 
00  whiob  acooant  his  biographer  gives  Urn  thecndit 
of  having  caastmcted  than.  (Flin.  xxxvi.  IS.  a  £4; 
Spartian.' fiixip.  22,  who  says  briefly,  "Fncionm 
emiuL")  From  this  period  we  have  no  fiutbsr  ae- 
coont  of  it;  but  it  appears  to  have  fidkn  into  dse^ 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  becama  obatmcted  by  the 
falling  iu  of  stones  and  earth  {roniabov«;  aadttna(!k 
many  attempts  havs  been  made  firaoi  the  year  1240 
to  the  pieeent  day  to  clear  it  out,  and  rcstoe  it  ts  a 
serviceable  state,  they  have  beoi  hitherto  wttboBt 
effect.  It  is,  however,  readily  accessible  at  both 
ends,  and  even  in  its  present  state  sufficiently  attests 
the  justice  of  Pliny's  admiratian,  who  dnsrvsd^ 
ranks  it  among  the  most  memorable  proofa  of  Bonn 
greatness.  (Plin.  L  e.)  The  whole  work  was  exa> 
mined  in  detail  and  described,  ia  1825,  by  a  )ka- 
poKtao  engineer  named  Btvera:  the  results  of  bii 
researches  are  given  by  Kiamsr,  whose  exceUent 
monograpby  of  the  lake  Factons  (Xler  Fwcmtr  Set, 
4ta.  Berlin,  1839)  and  the  snmundiBg  country  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  cootribntiona  to  oar  kaiw- 
ledge  of  Italian  geography.  Ita  aothonty  hss  bm 
generally  followed  in  the  present  artiola  [£■  H.  B.] 


*  The  actual  length,  according  to  the  meuore- 
ments  a(  Biven,  is  31,395  pahns,  or  about  15,600 
English  feek  (Kramer,  Do-  Fvomer  Set,f.*a.) 
The  JfoiUe  Sabmmo,  throogh  the  solid  limestiae 
rock  of  which  it  was  pierced,  rises  mon  than  1000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  bUce. 
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FCLGrNItJM  («MAicl»uir,  App. :  XA.  Folgiiua, 
-XtiB :  Foligtui),  •  imiBieipkl  town  of  Umlni*,  sitnated 
en  the  Via  Flaminia  at  the  western  foot  of  the 
Apennines.  It  wa*  diatant  only  8  mile*  fnm  He- 
~nTiii,  and  3  from  Forum  Flaminii.  It  ^>pean  to 
kaiTa  heen  a  phtce  of  no  great  importance,  at  leait 
till  •  late  period,  as  its  name  is  wholly  omitted  by 
Stmbo,  who  enumerates  all  the  other  towns  on  or 
Bear  the  Via  Flaminia.  Bat  we  leani  from  Cioero 
that  it  was  a  monicipal  town,  thongh  ia  the  saboc- 
dnuste  eoadition  of  a  preeiectara.  (Hunicipiam 
Faunas,  Praefect  sra  Folginaa,  Cic  Fr.  op.  Pritoiau. 
wii.  14.  §  70.  The  nati<m  that  it  was  a  "  foedenta 
«iwitas*  rest*  opon  the  Mie  reading  of  "  Fnlgina- 
tnm  "  for  "  IgnviDatium  "  in  Cic  pro  BaSb.  SO.  See 
Orelli,  ad  he.}  It  is  mentioned  also  daring  the 
Pamsian  War  in  a.  c.  41,  when  it  was  occapM  by 
Veatidins  and  Aainitis,  the  generals  of  Antony. 
(Appiaa,  B.  C.  v.  35.)  Silins  Italicos  deecribea  it 
aa  sittiated  m  an  open  l^ain,  withent  walls  (niL 
461):  the  proximity  of  the  more  impialant  towns  of 
Merania  and  HiipeUam  probably  kept  it  from  risuig 
to  eooiddenition,  thoagh  its  position  at  the  jnoction 
of  the  main  line  of  the  Via  Flaminia  with  Uw  same 
branch  which  led  by  Interamna  and  Spoletinm 
most  hare  been  &Taurable  to  its  derelopment, 
and  it  is  mentioned  as  a  "civitas"  in  the  Jemaa- 
leitt  Itinerary.  {Ma.  Bier.  p.  613.)  The  modem 
city  of  FoUgno  has  risen  to  hnportanoe  after 
tlie  destmctien  of  the  neighbooring  Fomm  Flaminii, 
and  is  now  the  most  popnlous  and  floorishing  town 
in  this  part  of  Italy.  An  inscription  discorered  here 
has  preserved  the  name  of  a  local  nymph  or  divinity 
named  Falginia  (OrelL  Itucr.  2409):  another 
ivcords  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  a  certain  C.  Betnos 
C3o,  by  IS  towns  of  Umbria,  of  which  he  was  the 
coounon  patron.  (OrelL  /user.  98.)  This  has  been 
abenrdly  interpreted  as  indicating  the  existence  of  a 
league  or  confederacy  of  these  dtJes  of  which  Pulgi- 
idnm  was  the  head.  (Cramer,  Ano.  lUJg,  vol.  i.  f. 
SS8>  [E.  H.  B] 

FtTKDI  (^mrSot:  EA,  ^mriaris,  Fandanus: 
F<mX),%  city  of  Latinm,  in  the  more  extended  sense 
of  the  term,  sitnated  on  the  Appian  Way  between 
Tanradna  and  Formiae,  and  about  5  miles  from  the 
sea-coast.  In  the  marshy  plain  between  it  and  the 
■ea  is  a  considerable  hike  or  pod,  known  in  ancient 
times  as  the  Laccs  Fundakds  (Plia  iii.  5.  s.  9), 
and  still  called  the  Logo  di  Fondi,  The  city  was 
probably  at  one  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Volncians; 
and  in  B.  c.  340,  daring  the  great  Latin  War,  it 
voald  appear  to  hare  oecnpied  a  sort  of  neutral 
position  between  the  Latins  and  Campanians,  and,  as 
well  as  its  neighboor  Formiae,  continued  faitbfnl  to 
tfc«  Bomann  daring  that  trying  period.  For  this 
conduct  the  inhabitants  of  both  dties  vrere  rewarded 
with  the  Raman  "  dvitas,"  but  without  the  right  of 
soiErage.  (Lir.  vSi.  14.)  Shortly  after  this,  however, 
a  part  <rf  the  dtisens  of  Fan£  joined  in  the  revolt  of 
tbdr  neigbbnrrs  of  Privemnm,  under  the  lead  of 
Vitravins  Vaccns,  who  was  himself  a  native  of 
Ftmdi.  Bat  the  authorities  of  the  dty  succeeded  in 
exensing  themsdves  to  the  Baman  senate,  and  escaped 
without  punishment,  (lb.  19.)  .They  did  not  how- 
erver  obtain  the  fall  Roman  franchise  witli  the  right 
of  voting  tin  B.  c.  190,  when  they  were  for  the  first 
time  enrolled  in  the  Aemilian  tribe;  (Lir.  zxxviii. 
36:  TelL  Pat  i.  14.)  Hence  it  is  to  this  interval 
that  Pompeins  Festus  must  refer  when  he  speaks  of 
Fundi  as  wdl  aa  Formiae  as  having  been  in  the 
oaodition  of  praeftctniae.    (Feet.  p.  S33.)    At  a 
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ishasqani  pariod  it  reedved  a  colony  of  vetaraos 
imder  Augustus  {Lib.  Colon,  p.  234),  and  appears 
to  have  oontinued  under  the  Human  empire  to  be  a 
floorishing  muaidpal  town  (Strab.  ▼.  p934;  UeL 
ii.  4.  §  9;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  63;  OralL 
iascp.  821, 3951X  for  which  it  was  probably  indebted 
to  its  situation  on  the  Appian  Way,  which  is  hers 
compelled  to  deviate  from  the  sea-coast,  and  make 
aa  angle  inland  from  Tarradna  to  Fnndi,  and  thence 
agwu  to  Formiae,  where  it  rejoins  the  coast.  Ao- 
oording  to  the  Itineraries,  Fnndi  was  distant  13  miles 
from  each  of  the  above  towns,  (/tta.  .^nt  pp.  108, 
ISl: /(>*.  fiar.  p  611.)  The  mention  of  its  name 
fay  Horace  on  his  journey  to  Bnmdosium,  and  the 
nidicale  cast  by  him  on  the  pompous  airs  assumed 
by  its  local  magistrate  or  praetor,  Aufidius  Luscus, 
are  familiar  to  all  readers.  (Hor.  Sat  i.  5.  34.)  It 
is  inddentally  mentioned  also  by  Ciceto  and  Suetonius, 
from  whom  we  learn  that  the  family  of  Livia,  the 
wife  of  Augustus,  came  originally  tma  Fundi :  some 
writers  also  represented  Tiberius  himself  as  bom 
there.  (Cic.  ad  AU.  lir.  6;  SueL  TtJ.  S,  Cal  23, 
Galb.  8).  Silius  Italicos  seems  to  include  Fundi  as 
well  as  CaiSta  in  Campania  (viii.  524 — 530),  but  it 
is  certain  that  they  were  both  comprised  within 
Latiam,  according  to  the  bounds  asdgned  to  it  under 
the  Soman  empire,  or  what  was  caOed  Latium 
Novum.    [LATiint.] 

The  modem  city  of  FomU  still  retains  the  andent 
site,  and  considerable  remains  of  antiquity,  of  which 
the  most  imparlaat  are  an  ancient  gateway  with  a 
portico  of  the  walls  adjoining  it,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  of  pdygonal  coBstructim,  anil  the  upper 
part  of  Uter  Romaa  style.  An  inscription  over  th« 
gate  (now  called  the  iWteSa)  records  the  constine- 
tion  of  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  dty  by  the  local 
magistrates  or  aediles.  (Hoare,  Clati.  Tour,  vd.  L 
p.  106.)  The  prindpal  street  of  the  town  is  still 
formed  by  the  VU  Appia,  and  retains  great  part  of 
the  andent  pavement :  nnmerons  fragments  of  ancient 
buildings  are  also  scattered  throughout  the  modem 
town,  or  have  be^i  employed  in  the  middle  ages  ia 
the  construction  of  its  castle,  cathedral,  9a. 

Fundi  was  celebrated  among  the  Bomans  for  the 
ezcdlence  of  its  wines:  the  famous  Caecuban  wine 
was  in  faH  produced  within  its  territory  [Cakcobds 
Aokr],  bnt  besides  this  the  vrine  J[  Fundi  itiself 
(Fnndanum  vinnm)  seems  to  hare  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation,  though  inferior  to  that  of  the  Caeenban 
and  Faiemian.  (Martial,  xiii.  113;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s  8.) 
It  was  probably  on  this  account  that  the  **  Fuodanus 
ager  **  was  one  of  those  districte  which  the  agrarian 
law  of  Servilius  Bullus  sought  to  apportion  among 
the  needy  dtizens  of  Bome.  (Cio.  di  Leg.  Agr.  ii. 
25.)  [K.  H.  B.1 

FURCAE  CAUDITJAE.    [CiiODHni.] 

FUBCOTSIUM.     [VEamn.] 


GABAE  (Tctfai).  1 .  A  strongly  fbrtffied  post  m 
Sogdiana,  mentioned  in  the  invasion  of  that  eonntiy 
by  Alexander's  army.  (Arrian,  iv.  17.)  It  is  not 
possible  to  identify  it  with  any  known  place,  bnt  it 
has  been  supposed  not  improbable  that  it  may  be  the 
same  as  that  mentioned  by  Arrian  imder  the  name 
of  Oaza  (iv.  2),  and  by  Curtins  nnder  that  of  Gabaza 
(viii.  4.  §  1).  (t  is  clear  that  the  three  places  were 
occupied  by  a  Scythian  race  sranetimes  nlled  gene- 
ikaUj  &Ias«age  ju,  and  sometimes  by  a  more  lecnl- 
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tHk,  Sogdiaiu;  bnt  th«  ideotitf  of  tlia  tbn*  pltoei 
i*  by  no  mouis  oerUin. 

3.  On*  of  the  royal  palaces  of  the  kin^  of  PereU, 
ntoated,  accordin);  to  Strabo  (xt.  p.  728),  in  the 
upper  CDontiy  of  Persia.  Aceonling  to  Ptdismj  (yi. 
4.  §  7)  it  must  have  been  situated  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  Pasar^adae.  The  name  is  probablj 
connected  with  the  district  Galmne,  vhich  was  in 
Suiana,  and  may  not  nnlllcelj  have  comprehended 
a  part  of  Pervs.  [V.] 

GABALA  (Tita,  TilaXa),  a  place  in  Galilee 
fortilied  by  Herod  the  Great  (Joseph.  B.  J.  zr.  9. 
§  5),  supposed  ta  be  identical  with  Gamala.  [Ga- 
U]  [G.  W.] 


COIS  OV  OABAIO. 

GABALEXE.    [Gebalbhc] 

GA'BALI  or  6ABALES  (ra<<U<u,  Strab.p.  191). 
"  The  Roteni  and  the  Gabales,"  aays  Strabo,  "  border 
<D  the  Narbonitis."  In  Caeeai's  time  the  Gabali 
were  under  the  supremacy  of  the  ArremL  (A  G. 
yii.  75.)  In  another  paaea^  he  speaks  of  the 
"  Gabalos  praxinMsqne  pagos  Arremorom  "  QB.  G. 
TiL  64).  Their  position  is  in  a  moontainoos  country 
between  the  Arrenii  and  the  HelviL  It  corresponds 
to  the  Givtmdm  at  the  ante-rerolationary  history 
of  France,  a  name  derired  from  the  middle-age  term 
Garaldsnum,  and  nearly  to  the  present  department 
of  Latin.  There  were  silrer  mines  in  the  country 
of  the  Ruteni  and  Gabali  (Strabo).  The  cheese  of 
this  oountiy  was  &med  at  Rome  (Plin.  xL  42); 
it  came  from  the  "  Lesorae  Gabalidqne  pagu"  The 
Lesora  is  the  mountain  Lozire.  Sidonins  Apol- 
knaiis  (Carm.  zxir.  27)  says, 

"  Turn  terram  Gabalom  satis  nirosam.'' 
A  large  part  of  it  is  a  cold,  mountainous  countzj. 
The  chief  town  of  the  Gabali,  aococding  to  Ptolemy, 
it  Anderitum.    [Amdebttum.]  [G.  L.] 

GAB  A/CA,  a  district  of  Sogdiana  apparently  from 
the  description  of  Cortins,  who  states  that  Alex- 
ander's army  sufiered  much  then  from  the  sererity 
of  the  cold  iu  the  northern  part  of  that  prorinoe 
(viii.  4.  §1).  [Gabac,  No.  1.]  It  must  hare  been 
between  the  40th  and  42nd  panllds  of  N.  lat.,  and 
near  the  furthest  limit  noithward  of  Alexander's 
march.  [V-] 

GABIE'NE  (roChH),  Strab.  xn.  f.  745),  one  of 
the  three  eparchies  into  which  Elymais  was  divided 
in  ancient  times:  the  other  two  were  Mesabatica  and 
Corbiana.  It  appears  frun  the  notice  in  Strabo  that 
Gabiene  was  in  the  direction  of  Snsa.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  wars  cf  Alexander's  snccessors,  Anti- 
gonii*  haTing  attempted  to  cnt  off  Eumenes  in  that 
locality,  and  Eumenes  having  succeeded  in  wintering 
there  in  spite  <f  the  enemy.  (Diod.  xix.  26, 34 ;  Pint, 
ftuneii.  15;  Polyaen.  StraL  iv.  6.  §  13.)  [V.] 

GA'BU  (Titm :  EUl  ritios,  Gabinos :  Catti- 
Sliont),  an  andent  dty  of  latinm,  dtnated  between 
12  and  13  miles  from  Rome  oo  the  road  to  Prae- 
Deste,  and  close  to  a  small  volcanic  lake  now  called 
the  Logo  cU  Cattiglione.  All  accounts  represent 
it  as  a  Latin  city,  and  both  Virgil  and  Dionysius 
expreesly  term  it  one  of  the  colonies  of  Alb^  (Virg. 
.4ea.Ti.773iSerr.a<iA>c.iDiaoys.iv.S9.)   Soiinn* 
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alooe  asoiibas  to  it  a  still  earlier  oripn,  and  tqi  it 
was  founded  by  two  Siculian  brotfaen,  Galatss  od 
Bins,  from  whose  combined  names  tint  of  the  tilj 
was  derived.  (Soliu.  2.  §  10.)  In  the  eariy  hiaiay 
of  Rome  it  figures  as  one  of  the  most  mnsidfTilih 
of  the  Latin  cities,  and  Dionymns  expieasly  tdb  m 
({.  c)  that  it  was  one  of  the  largest  ud  lot 
populous  of  them  alL  According  to  a  tiaditisi  ]n. 
served  both  by  him  and  Plutarch,  it  was  at  (Ui 
that  Romulus  and  Bemns  received  their  edseitiai, 
a  proof  that  it  was  believed  to  have  been  a  flmriili- 
ing  city  at  that  early  period.  (Dionys.  L  84;  Piat. 
Sm.  6.)  Yet  no  stdMequent  mention  oceon  af  ft 
in  lustory  during  the  regal  period  of  Borne  tiD  lit 
rdgn  of  Tarquiuius  Superbux.  At  that  time  Gain 
appears  as  wholly  independent  of  Rome,  and  in- 
curred the  bostiUty  of  Tarqainins  by  tSxia^ 
shelter  to  fugitives  and  exiles  finm  Borne  sad  oikr 
dtiea  of  Latium,  But  it  was  able  sncceasfally  to 
withstand  the  arms  of  Tarquin,  who  only  snoosnU 
in  making  himself  master  of  the  city  I7  stnlapa 
and  by  Um  treadieiy  of  his  son  Sextna,  who  con- 
trived to  be  received  at  Gatui  as  a  fugitiTt,  and 
then  made  nae  of  the  inflnenoe  be  ohtsinid  then 
to  betray  the  dty  into  the  handa  of  his  <atbet. 
(Liv.  i.  S3,  54 ;  Dionys.  it.  S3 — 58;  VaL  Usi.  ra. 
4.  §  2 ;  Ovid,  Fast.  iL  690 — 710.)  The  tns^ 
concluded  on  this  occasion  between  Borne  sad  Gain 
was  among  the  most  ancient  monuments  pnaemd 
in  the  fbmier  dty :  it  is  evidently  one  «f  tfaos 
allodal  to  by  Horace  as  the 

"fbedera  r^mn 
Cwn  Gabiit  ant  enm  rigidis  aeqnata  SaUns," 

and  was  preserved  on  a  wooden  shield  in  the  lan^ 
of  Jupiter  Fidius  at  Rome.  (Hor.  £p.  il  1.  U ; 
Dionys.  iv.  58.)  Its  memory  is  also  lecorded  bf  a 
remarkable  coin  of  the  Antistia  Gens,  a  bm^ 
which  appeals  to  have  derived  its  origin  fna  GsbiL 
(Eckhel,  voL  v.  p.  137.)  Whatever  were  the  rIs- 
tions  thus  established  between  the  two  ttaM,  tlity 
did  not  lung  subsist:  Sextus  Tarqninins  took  nfsgt 
at  Gabii  after  his  expulsion  from  Borne,  and,  thmth 
according  to  Livy  (L  60)  he  was  soon  after  am- 
dered  by  his  enemies  there,  we  find  the  name  of  tht 
Gabians  among  the  Latin  dtiea  which  cooihinwl 
against  the  Btunans  before  the  battle  of  BegiOs*' 
(Dionys.  V  61.)  We  may  hence  condade  that 
they  at  this  time  really  formed  part  cf  the  Latin 
League,  and  were  doubtless  included  in  the  tiesty 
ccDclttded  by  that  body  with  Sp.Caaains  in  s.c. 
493.    (Miebnhr,  vol  iL  p.  17.) 

From  this  time  their  name  is  but  nuetymea- 
tioned ;  and,  whenever  they  ^pear  in  history,  it  is 
as  allies  or  dependents  of  B«ne.  Thus  in  B.C.46S 
we  are  toM  that  their  territory  was  ravaged  by  Ihs 
Volscians  (Liv.  iii.  8)  in  a  predatoy  ineoniiB 
against  Rome;  and  in  B.C.  381  they  suffend  in  like 
manner  from  the  incursions  of  their  ndgbboors  the 
Pnumestines,  who  were  at  that  time  00  hostile  tans 
with  the  Republic  (Id.  vi.  21).  Even  in  the  btt 
great  struggle  of  the  Latins  ftr  independence,  no 
mention  occurs  of  Gabii,  nor  have  we  any  aecrait 
of  the  terms  or  conditions  00  wlwh  it  wss  admittei 
to  the  position  in  which  we  subaeqnenUy  find  it,(f  s 
Roman  munidpium.  InB.c211itis  again  no- 
tioned  on  occasion  of  UannibaTs  march  against  Sons 
(Lir.  xxvL  9);  and  an  incidental  notioe  of  it  occsn 
inB.c.l76(Id.xli.  16):  but,  with  these  exte|<iait, 
w«  bear  little  nxse  of  it  in  history.  InB.c41,bo«- 
tnt,  we  find  it  aelected  fiir  a  cmfcmiw  btteeen 
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OctaTiu  ind  L,  Antonios,  probablj  on  aceonnt  of 
its  position  midway  between  Rome  and  Praeneste. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  t.  23.)  Bat  long  befoce  tbia  period 
it  had  ceased  to  be  a  {dace  of  importance  and  appears 
to  have  fallen  into  complete  decay.  We  learn,  in- 
deed, tbat  the  dictator  Sulln  reetwed  its  walla,  and 
divided  it*  territorjr  amcng  hia  Teterans  (Lti.  Colon. 
p.  234) ;  bat  thia  measure,  if  it  did  not  accelerate 
its  decline,  al  least  did  nothing  to  arrest  it:  and  in 
B.  a  54  we  find  Cicero  speaking  of  Oabii  amonf; 
the  towns  of  Latiam  which  were  so  poor  and  decayed 
that  they  could  hardly  take  their  accnstomed  part  in 
the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mount.  (Cic.  pro  Plane.  9.) 
Sionysios  also  attests  its  decayed  condition  at  a  some- 
irhat  later  period,  and  tells  na  that  in  his  time  the 
greater  part  of  the  space  enclosed  within  the  andoit 
walls  was  no  kmger  inhabited,  though  the  traffic 
aUong  the  high  road  (the  Via  Praenestina)  preserred 
the  adjacent  parts  c^  the  town  ihxn  depopnlatioa 
(ir.  53).  This  distinct  statement  explains,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  confirms,  the  expressions  of  poets 
cf  the  Augustan  age,  which  would  otherwise  give  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  its  state  of  desolation.  Thna 
Eonace  calls  it  a  "  deserted  Tillage,"  and  Propertias 
speaks  as  if  it  were  almost  devoid  o{  inhabitants. 
<Hor.£/>.LlI.7;Propert.v.I.34.)  The  still  stronger 
expressions  of  Lucan  (viL  392)  are  scarcely  meant 
to  be  historical  Javenal  also  repeatedly  alludes  to 
it  as  a  poor  countiy  town,  retaining  mach  of  rustic 
aimplicity,  and  in  imitation  of  Horace  couples  its 
name  with  that  of  fldenae.  (Jut.  iii.  169,  tL  56, 
X.  100.)  Bat  we  know  fmn  other  soorces,  that  it 
had  bean  considerably  revived  at  this  period ;  it  is 
not  improbable  that  its  cold  sulphnreoos  waters, 
which  are  already  noticed  by  Horace  (Ep.  i.  IS.  9), 
liad  become  a  snurce  of  attraction,  but  the  mona- 
ments  and  inscriptions  which  have  been  recently  dis- 
covered on  tlie  site,  prove  that  it  not  only  continued 
to  exist  as  a  municipal  town,  but  recovered  to  a  con- 
sidentblr  extent  from  its  previous  decay.  This  re- 
Tival,  which  appears  to  have  commenced  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  greatly  accelerated  by 
HadfiMi  and  continueid  under  bis  immediate  suc- 
oeaaon  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  third  oen- 
toiy.  FVom  this  time  all  trace  of  the  town  disappears; 
tboogh  it  is  probable  that  the  bishops  of  Gabii,  men- 
tioned in  early  ecclesiastical  documents  down  to  the 
7th  century,  belong  to  this  city,  rather  than  to  a 
Sabine  Gabii,  of  which  nothing  else  is  known.  (Vis- 
conti,  Momm.  Gabini,  pp.  7 — 14 ;  Nibby,  Dmtanti, 
ToL  ii.  pp.  76 — 78.) 

The  site  of  Gabh  is  clearly  fixed  by  the  state- 
ments of  Dionysins  and  Stnbo,  that  it  waa  distant 
100  stadia  from  Bome,  on  the  Via  Praenestina, 
with  which  the  Itineraries,  that  phu»  it  12  H.  P. 
from  the  dty,  closely  accord.  (Dionys.  ir.  53  ; 
Strat.  V.  p.  238 ;  Itm.  Ant  p.  302  ;  Tab.  PeuL) 
Strabo  correctly  adds  that  it  was  just  about  equi- 
distant from  Rome  and  Praeneste ;  and  as  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  temple  have  always  remained  to  mark 
tin  spot,  it  is  strange  that  its  site  should  have  been 
nnstaken  by  the  earlier  Italian  topographers,  who 
(before  Clnverius)  transferred  it  to  Gallicano  or  La 
Cototma.  The  temjde  just  mentiooed  stands  in  a 
oommaoding  positim  on  a  gentle  eminence,  a  short 
distance  on  the  left  of  the  ancient  road,  the  line  of 
which  is  clearly  marked  by  its  still  existing  pave- 
ment :  and  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  may  be  readily 
traced,  occupying  the  whole  ridge  of  bill  from  thence 
to  an  eminence  on  the  N.  of  the  lake,  which  pro- 
hably  formed  the  ancient  dtadel,  and  is  crowned 
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by  the  rnins  of  a  mediaeval  fortress,  now  known  as 
Cattiglione.  Some  remains  of  the  walls  may  be  still 
observed  near  this  castle :  their  extent,  to  which 
Dionysins  appeals  as  proof  of  the  former  greatness  of 
Gabii,  is  cmsiderable,  the  circuit  being  about  three 
miles,  bat  the  ridge  nowhere  exceeds  half  a  mile  in 
breadth.  The  only  ancient  edifice  now  visible  is  the 
temple  already  noticed,  which  has  been  supposed, 
with  much  probability,  to  be  that  of  Judo,  who,  as 
we  learn  from  Virgil  iai  his  constant  imitator  Silins 
Italicos,  was  the  tutehuy  deity  of  GabiL  (Virg.  .<4en. 
vii.  682;  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  537.)  Livy,  however,  notices 
also  a  temple  of  Apollo  in  the  ancient  dty  (xIL  16), 
and  the  point  is  by  no  means  dear.  The  existing 
edifice  is  of  a  simple  style  of  construction,  built 
wholly  of  Gabian  stone,  and  with  but  little  ornament. 
It  much  resembles  tho  one  still  remaining  at  Aricia; 
and  is  probubly,  like  that,  a  work  of  Soman  times 
[Aricia],  though  it  has  been  often  ascribed  to  a 
much  earlier  date.  Nothing  else  now  remains  abovs 
ground;  but  excavations  made  in  the  year  1798 
taonght  to  light  the  seats  of  a  theatre  (or  rather, 
perhaps,  ranges  of  semicireolar  seats  adapted  to 
supply  the  place  of  me)  just  bdow  the  temple, 
fadng  the  Via  Praenestina, —  and  a  short  distance 
from  it,  immediately  adjoining  the  high  rood,  were 
found  tile  remains  c^  the  Forum,  the  plan  of  which 
might  be  distinctly  traced  :  it  was  evidently  a  work 
of  Imperial  times,  surrounded  with  porticoes  on 
three  sides,  and  adorned  with  statues.  The  in- 
scriptions discovered  in  the  same  excaratioos  wem 
<^  considerable  mterest,  as  illustrating  the  mnnidpal 
condition  of  Gabii  under  the  Roman  Empire ;  and 
numerous  works  of  art,  statues,  busts,  &0.,  many  of 
them  of  great  merit,  proved  that  Gabii  must  havs 
risen,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  a  position  of  considerablo 
splendour.  Both  the  inscriptions  and  sculptnres, 
which  are  now  in  the  Moseum  of  the  Louvre,  ars 
fully  described  and  illnstnted  by  Visconti.  (Afomt. 
menti  Gabini,  Roma,  1797,  and  Milan,  1835.) 

Gabii  vras  noted  in  andent  times  for  its  stone, 
known  as  the  "  lapis  Gabinus,"  a  hard  and  compact 
variety  of  the  volcanic  tufo  or  pepermo  common 
throughout  the  Roman  Campagna :  it  closdy  re- 
sembles the  "  lapis  Albanus,"  bat  is  of  superior  qua- 
Uty,  and  appears  to  have  been  extensively  employed 
by  the  Romans  as  a  building-stone  from  the  earliest 
ages  down  to  that  of  Augustus  and  Nero.  (Strab.  t. 
p.  238 ;  Toe.  Atm.  xv.  43  ;  Mibby,  Jioma  Antica, 
voL  i.  p.  240.)  It  is  singular  that  no  allusion  is 
found  in  any  andent  writer  to  the  lake  of  Gabii :  this 
is  a  circular  basin  of  small  extent,  which  must  at  one 
time  have  formed  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  ; 
it  immediately  adjoins  the  ridge  occupied  by  the  an- 
cient dty,  which  in  fact  forms  part  of  the  oater  rim 
of  the  enter.  Pliny,  however,  alludes  to  the  volcanie 
character  of  the  soil  of  Gabii,  which  caused  it  to  sonnd 
hollow  as  one  rode  over  it.  (Plin.  ii.  94.) 

A  strong  confirmation  of  the  andent  importance 
of  Gabii  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Romans  bor- 
rowed from  thence  the  mode  of  dress  called  the 
Cinctus  Gabinus,  which  was  usual  at  sacrifices  and 
im  certain  other  solemn  occasions.  (Viig.  ^es.  vii. 
612  ;  Serv.  adloc;  liy.  v.  46,  &c.)  StiU  mora 
remarkable  is  it  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  tho 
Angora,  the  "Ager  Gabinus  "  was  aet  apart  as  scaie- 
thing  distinct  both  from  the  Ager  Ktananus  and 
Ager  Peregrinus.  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  33.)  The  road 
leading  from  Rome  to  Gabii  was  originally  called 
the  Via  Gabiba,  a  name  which  occnn  twice  in  ths 
earlier  books  of  Livy  (iii.  6,  t.  49),  but  appears  to 
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hare  been  snbeeqnentlj  nmjed  in  that  of  the  Via 
Pnrneetina,  of  which  it  fotmed  a  part     [E.  H.  B.] 

GABRANTOVICI.  rtdparrtUianr  tild/tmn 
Ki\ni  u  one  of  the  notioex  in  Ptoktnj  (ii.  9.  §  6) 
of  a  localitj  Ijing  between  Dimmm  Smat  (Aovror 
iti\wos')  ami  OceUum  Promontorimm  ('Oir^AAov 
ticpoy).  Name  for  name,  and  place  for  place, 
Danam  i*  i>iM-s-lej  Bay  near  Whitbj  in  Yorlmhlre. 
Ooellam  is  probabij  Flamboroask  Head.  This 
aakea  the  bay  of  the  GabranUnrid  the  eqcivalent  to 
the  present  FHef  Bay.  Philippe  (in  bis  ifotaitetM 
mtd  Jlivert  of  YorkMre)  talces  this  view ;  which  is, 
probably,  the  right  one.  Others,  howerer,  and 
■roongst  them  the  editor  of  the  Mimmuutm  Britait- 
mea,  place  it  at  B^ingUm,  or  Honuea — in  which 
«Me  the  Ocellum  Promootoriam  most  be  ^Hine 
Bead.  If  so,  a  ptoDODtoij  (o  important  as  Flam- 
iorvtKfh  Head  has  no  name  in  Ptolemj.  If  so,  too, 
the  entrsnoe  to  the  Hwnber  is  mentiooed  twice  orer 
—  first,  as  ^wm  Head  (GabrantoTiaorrun  Sinns), 
and  next,  as  the  ontlets  of  the  rirer  Abns,  L  e.  tlw 
headland  is  mentioned,  and  to  an  the  waters  imme- 
S»Mj  in  eontact  with  it.  TUs  is  not  the  ordinary 
form  of  Ptolemy's  entnes.  Hence,  the  reasoning  lies 
in  broor  of  FtUg  Baf,  strengthened  by  the  fact  of 
the  entry  in  this  ease  bein^  a  donble  ooe  in  a  single 
iwm — raC^arrovticw  eiiKiiuni  xi^wat. 

Bat  the  "  bay  with  the  good  harboor  *  was  ooe 
tiling,  the  "  Gabiantonci "  was  another:  indeed,  the 
form  ia  -vio*  (rather  than  -Tiooe  or  -viea)  is  an 
aasomption.  All  that  we  colkct  from  the  form  of 
the  word  is,  that  the  object  ezpreeeed  by  the  cmde 
tarn  Qabrantorici-  was  an  object  of  which  the  name 
had  a  plural  nomber.  It  might  be  the  name  of 
a  population;  it  might  be  the  name  of  something 
•br. 

Whatever  may  ban  been  the  real  case,  it  is  a 
word  which  in  the  eyes  of  what  may  be  called 
the  minnte  ethnologist  is  one  of  great  interest;  since 
it  bears  npia  a  qnoktion  which,  erery  day,  acquirss 
Crash  msgnitnde,  riz.  the  extent  to  which  German 
or  ScandiaaTian  settlements  had  been  made  in  Britain 
anterior,  not  only  to  the  time  of  Hengist  and  Horsa, 
hot  to  the  tine  of  Boman  oe)K|uest.  Proleascr 
Philippe,  and  probably  others  besides  the  present 
writer,  have  beiiered  that  German  glosses  sod  Ger- 
man forms  are  to  be  found  in  the  British  part  of 
Ptolemy. 

Now,  if  we  admit  the  possibility  of  GabraHtovie 
hdng  a  German  word,  we  hare  as  a  probable  analysis 
of  it  the  participle  gtbramUe  (=mbiim()  and  the 
■nbstantiTe  me  (village,  etatUm,  tag').  What  de- 
termined the  name  is  uncertain.  It  might  bs  the 
presence  of  a  beacon.  This,  howerer,  is  not  the  main 
point;  the  main  p<aat  is  the  exteirt  to  which  it  is  an 
•quiralent  to  the  modem  compound  Flam-tarougi. 
This,  in  the  mind  of  the  present  writer,  is  no*  an 
accident  Farther  rmiarfcs  on  the  qoestioo  to  which 
this  notice  relates  are  found  nnder  the  words  Pe- 
TOARtt  and  Vamdcarii.  [R.  G.  L.] 

GABRETA  or  GABRITA  SILVA  (roMfnra, 
rtlC^rra,  or  rdf^irra  ll\i|),  a  range  of  monntaios  in 
Germany,  mentioned  by  Strsbo  (rii.  p^  29S)  and 
Ptolemy  (ii.  II.  §§  5,  7,  24)  in  such  a  mar.ner  as 
to  lead  several  of  the  earlier  geographers  to  identify 
it  with  tlie  TkirmgerKeild ;  but  later  investigations 
have  shown  that  the  Bohmeneald.  in  the  north  of 
Bavaria,  is  meant  The  name  is  evidently  of  Celtic 
origin  (compare  the  name  Vergobretue  in  Caes. 
AG.i.  16),  and  ptohahly  agnt£ea  "  a  woody  moon- 
tain.'  «-        /-«  ^^^^ 


CADARA, 

GABROHAGUS,  a  town  in  th«  interior  of  Kaii- 
cum,  on  the  south  of  the  river  Anisni.  It  it  Ha- 
tilled  by  tome  with  Liettt»,  on  the  /■■,  and  by  olhcn 
with  WimHsli-GanUm.  (/(M.  AmL  f.  S76;  Tab. 
PetU.)  [L  S.] 

GABROSENTUM,  in  Britain.  pnUblr  tk 
nominative  fcrm  of  the  Gabroetmle  of  the  Notitis, 
and  the  Gabroeenlio  of  the  geographer  of  BaTsoa. 
It  was  a  station  along  the  line  <k  Uie  Vallam  {/a- 
Imeam  Fai/i)and  vras  occupied  by  the  seond  cobart 
of  the  Thracians.  The  editor  of  the  Jfoa—fsls 
BritamMuea  identifies  Gabrosentom  with  Drmimj^ 
in  Cumberland:  Hr.  Bruce^  with  JBoisawi.  At 
Bowness  slight  tnuses  of  the  walb  of  a  statisB  niy 
with  difficult  be  detected,  "  its  southern  lines  nsr 
the  chnrcfa  beii^  those  which  are  most  appiRiL* 
A  imall  altar,  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  by  So^sdis 
Seenndianns,  bias  been  dug  up  at  BoisMts.  [B.GJ..] 

QAD.     [Pauustiha.] 

GADAB(riitap,  Va^StaHk-PmrOt.  p. 2),  arfwt 
to  have  been  a  small  place  between  Nisae  snd  Asti- 
ocheia  of  Uargiana.  BenneU((reo9r.o/'^eF0(i.v(]L£ 
p.  390)  has  conjectured,  firam  the  names  of  two  otbs 
small  phues  mentioned  also  by  Isidoius,  that  Gtdir 
it  represented  now  by  Gamdar  or  Cae»dtr,  called  by 
AboUeda  Kamdor,  and  not  improbably  one  of  the 
huer  teats  of  the  Gandarii  or  CandUras.     [V.] 

GADARA  (to  riiofa:  £tk.  TtSmfis,  Sao. 
TaSafiis),  a  dty  of  Palestine,  acoooated  the  cajitti 
of  Peraea  by  Joaepbos  (B.J.  ir.  7.  §  3X  to  the  &E. 
of  the  tea  of  Tibenas,  and  60  stadia  distant  601  tbs 
town  of  Tiberias, on  the  coofines  rfTiberias,  and  of  tte 
region  of  Seythopolis(r>te,§§  65.9).  ItiipltMdby 
Pliny(v.  16)oatheriverHieroinax,nowthe7nai; 
and  the  district  which  took  its  name  fiuB  it,  tto 
r«t(v>4n»v  T^t  of  the  EvsngelisU  {St.  Mark,  v.  1 :  & 
Luhe,  TiiL  26),  was  the  eastern  boundary  of  Gsliks 
{B.J.m.S.%1).  Polybius,  who  records  its  capout  by 
Aatiochns,  calls  it  tlM  strmgest  city  in  tboie  farts 
(t.  71,andap.Joseph.^a/.ziL3.§3>  Itwasn- 
Btored  by  Pompey  (Ant  air.  4.  §  4),  having  bt« 
shortly  before  destroyed,  and  was  the  seat  of  oneof  tke 
five  Sanhedrims  inatitoted  by  Gahinins  (A»L  xiv.  1 
§4),  which  is  thenMaereDiariiabla,asitBfecbied 
one  rf  the  Grecian  dties  (ir^ux  'EAX^vBft).  a 
which  accoont  it  was  exempted  from  the  jniiidiiMa 
of  ArcheUos(^iit.zvii.  13.  §  4,  £.  J^.iL<.§3),sll 
subjected  to  the  prefecture  of  Syria,  aHhoof^i  it  bid 
oeen  granted  as  a  spedal  gnue  to  Herod  the  Onst 
{B.J.  L  Sa  §  3).  It  was  <me  of  the  fint  ddts 
taken  by  the  Jews  on  the  outbreak  of  the  levnlt  (ii. 
18.  §  1),  which  act  was  soon  aftswandsrevcaged  by 
Its  Syrian  inhabitants  (§  S);  but  Ynpauan  band 
it  in  occupation  of  the  Jews,  on  his  first  caiapsign  ia 
Galilee,  when  he  took  it,  and  slaoghtend  sll  io 
adult  inhabitants,  and  boirit  not  only  the  city  itself, 
but  all  the  vilbges  and  towna  in  the  ndghboaibosi 
(UL  7.  §  ly  It  seems  to  have  been  agam  eceapei 
by  the  Jews,  for,  on  bis  next  campaign  in  OalilM,  >* 
was  voluntarily  snrrendered  to  the  Bomans;  a  naa- 
snra  prompted  by  a  desire  of  peace,  and  by  far  fv 
their  property,  &r  Qadat»  was  inbafatted  by  vf 
wealthy  men  (iv.  7.  §  3>  This  last  obserrstica  it 
in  some  measure  confomed  by  the  existing  remaisB  (f 
the  dty,  among  which  arc  the  ruins  of  stiilely  frin» 
edifices,  as  well  as  of  important  pnhEc  boildiia|;t. 

Ote  Keite,  the  aadent  Gadara,  it  idtaateii  is  <i* 
monntaina  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Ar- 
dan,  abont  6  miles  SE.  by  E.  of  the  «a  of  Gilih^ 
and  to  the  south  of  the  river  rorsMti,  the  UixW* 
ofPliiy.    The  ran*  ara  mty  ecosidentk   "'A* 
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■mSk  of  tin  indent  Ghdan  are  still  only  ducnn- 
ible.  B«aid«  the  fbmidatioia  of  a  whole  line  of 
homes,  and  the  remaini  of  a  row  of  colnmns  wbieh 
lined  die  main  street  on  either  side,  there  are  two 
theatres,  on  the  north  and  west  sidw  of  the  town, 
one  qnite  destroyed,  hot  the  latter  in  vaij  tolerable 
preaerration,  and  renr  handsome;  near  it  tiie  ancient 
pavement,  with  wheel-tracks  of  carriages,  is  still 
▼isSile.  Broken  columns  and  capitals  lie  in  emy 
direotioD,  and  sarcopha)^  to  the  east  of  the  town, 
'Where  is  the  necropolis,  the  tombs  of  which  are  hj 
Str  the  most  interasting  antiquities  of  Om  Keiu. 
The  sepakhies,  which  are  all  under  ground,  are 
Iiewn  oat  of  the  live  rock,  and  the  doore,  which  are 
wary  massy,  are  cot  oat  of  immense  blocks  of  stone; 
BBoie  of  these  are  now  standing,  and  actually  working 
on  their  hinges."  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  997;  Lonl 
landsay,  toL  ii.  pp^  96, 97 ;  Tiaill's  Jotephtu,  ToL  i. 
■p.  S5,  Tol.  iL  p.  88,  and  the  Plates  there  referred  toi) 

The  hot  springs  and  baths  of  Osdarawere  celebrated 
iu  ancient  times,  and  reckoned  second  imly  to  those 
of  Baias,  and  with  which  none  other  could  be  com- 
pared. (Eonap.  Sanlian  c^.  Reland,  Palaut  p. 
775.)  Tbey  an  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  An- 
toninos  Martyr:  "  In  parte  ipeins  rlvitatis,  miliario 
tertio,  sunt  aquae  oaUdae  quae  appellantnr  thermae 
Heliac,  ubi  leprosi  mundantur ;"  and  again :  "  Ibi 
est  etiam  Borius  calidus  qui  dicitur  Gadarra,  et  d»- 
soeodK  tonens,  et  intrat  Jordanem,  ct  ez  ipso  am- 
plistur  Jordanis  et  major  fit"  (op.  Beland,  I.  c). 
Enaefains  and  St.  Jerome  are  more  accurate ;  they 
describe  the  hot  springs  as  bunting  forth  from  the 
roots  of  the  moontain  on  which  the  city  is  bnlH,  and 
Iiaving  baths  built  orer  them.  f^Onomatt.  t.  re. 
AiSdLu  and  riSapa,  dted  by  Keknd,  p.  302.)  They 
Here  visited  by  Captains  lihy  and  Mangles.  "  They 
are  not  so  hot  ss  those  of  Tiberias.  One  of  them  is 
encloaed  by  palm-trees  in  a  rery  pictureeque  manner. 
The  mins  of  a  Boman  bath  are  at  the  source;  we 
fennd  sersral  sick  persons  at  these  springs,  who  bad 
oome  to  ose  the  waters."  (TVaceb,  p.  298.)  [G.W.] 

GADDA  (TitSa),  a  town  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah, 
mentioned  only  in  JuAua  (zr.  27).  A  Tillage  of 
tliia  name  is  noticed  by  Ensebius  as  existing  in  his 
day,  00  the  site  of  the  ancient  town,  in  the  extremity 
of  the  conatry,  called  Daroma.  St.  Jerome  adds, 
**  oontta  orieatem,  iinminens  mari  mortua"  (Ono- 
•iosfc».».)  [G.W.] 

GADE'NI  (ratirwO,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  10)  as  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
Samnii.  [Damkii.}  BermciMhire,  with  (perhaps) 
parts  of  XoiAargh  and  Had^ngUm.         [K.  G.  L.  j 

CADES  (-IUM )  ah»  GADIS,  and  GADDISX 
tiw  Latin  farm  of  the  name  which,  in  the  original 
Phoenician,  was  GADIR  (or  GADDIR),  and  in  the 
Greek  6ADEIKA  (ri  TiMi^ ;  Ion.  r^Sxpa,  He- 
rod. ;  and,  rarely,  i)  TaStlpa,  Eratosth.  ap.  Steph. 
M.  t.  v.),  and  which  is  preserved  in  the  figrm  Coda 
at  Cadix,  deantes  a  celebrated  oity,  as  well  as  the 
iabod  on  which  it  stood  (or  rather  the  islands,  and 
hence  the  plural  form),  upon  the  SW.  coast  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  between  the  straits  and  the  month 
of  the  Baetis.  QEtk.  rattiptit,  fern,  raittpis, 
also,  rarely,  faStiplnis,  ratftptuos  and  raXftptwis, 
Steph.  B. ;  Adj.  TaStipueSt,  e.  y.  with  x<^i  PIst. 
Crit.  pi  114,  b  :  Lat  A^.  and  Eth.  GadiUnus). 
The  faneifhl  etymologies  of  the  name  invented  by 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  are  barely  worthy  of 
a  passing  mention.  (Plat.  Crititu,  p.  114,  Steph.  B. 
t.  V. ;  £^00.  M. ;  Suid. ;  Uesych. ;  Eustath.  ad 
Dien.  Peritg.  64.)    The  later  geographers  rightly 
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stated  that  it  was  a  Phoenician  word  (Dion.  Per. 
456 ;  Avien.  Ora  MariL  267—269  : 

"  Gaddir  hie  est  opindnm : 
Nam  Punicomm  lingua  conseptom  locum 
Gaddir  vocabat") 

It  was  the  chief  Phoenician  colony  outnde  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  having  been  eetab&hed  by  them 
long  before  the  banning  of  classical  history.  (Strab. 
iii.  ppi  148, 168 ;  Died.  Sic.  v.  20 ;  Scymn.  Ch.  160; 
MeU,  UL  6.  §  1 ;  Plin.  v.  19.  s.  17 ;  Vefl.  Pntcrc. 
i.  2 ;  Airian.  and  Aelian.  ap.  Eustath.  ad  Dion. 
Ptrieg.  454.)  To  the  Gredcs  and  Romans  it  waa 
long  the  westernmost  punt  of  the  known  world; 
and  the  island  on  which  it  stood  {hla  d»  Leen). 
was  identified  with  that  of  Erytheia,  where  Idng 
Getyon  fed  the  osen  which  were  carried  off  I7 
Hercules ;  or,  according  to  some,  Erytheia  was  near 
Gadeira.  (Hesiod.  rAeojr. 287,  et  seq.,  979,  et  seq.; 
Herod,  iv.  8  ;  Strab.  iii.  pp.  118, 169 ;  Plin.  iv.  21. 
s.  36  ;  and  many  others:  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  ' 
qoestion,  see  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1 ,  pp.  340,  341 .) 
The  island  was  also  called  Aphrodisias,  and  Coti- 
nnssa,  and  by  some  both  the  city  and  the  isbuid 
were  identified  with  the  celebrated  Tabtbssos. 

The  early  writers  give  us  brief  notices  of  Oadea. 
Herodotus  (i.  c.)  pUces  Gadeira  on  the  ocean,  beyond 
the  Pillars  6(  Hercules,  and  near  it  the  island  of 
Erytheia.  Scylax  states  that,  among  the  Iberi,  the 
first  people  of  Europe  (on  the  W.),  there  are  Iwo 
islands,  nsmed  Gadeira,  of  which  the  one  has  a  ci^, 
a  day's  journey  from  the  Pillan  of  Hercules.  (Soybuc 
pp.  5,  120,  ed.  Gronov.,  pp.  1,  SI,  ed.  Hndsoa) 
Eratosthenes  mentioned  the  city  of  Gadeira  (ap. 
Steph.  B.  I.  r.),  and  the  "  happy  ishmd  "  of  Ery- 
theia, in  the  land  of  Tartessis.  near  Caipe  (op. 
Strab.  iii.  p.  148,  who  refers  also  to  the  views  of 
Artemidoms).  In  the  period  of  the  Carthaginian 
empire,  therafors,  the  ntuatian  of  the  pbee  waa 
tolerably  well  known  to  the  Greeks ;  but  it  is  not 
till  after  the  Pnnio  Wars  had  given  Spain  to  the 
Romans,  that  we  find  it  more  particularly  described. 
The  fullest  description  is  that  of  Strabo  (iii.  pp.  140, 
168),  who  places  it  at  a  distance  of  less  than  3000 
stadia  from  the  Sacred  Headland  (C  S.  Viiunat}, 
and  70  firom  the  mouth  uf  the  Baetia  (^Ouadat- 
qimir)  on  the  one  sidv,  and  abont  750  from  CaIpe 
{Gibraltar)  on  the  other,  or,  as  some  said,  SOO. 
Mela  (iL  7)  transfers  it  to  Uie  entrance  of  the  Straits, 
which  he  makes  to  begin  at  Jnnonis  Pr.  (C  TVa- 
falgar).  Plitt'-,  who  makes  the  entrance  of  the 
Straits  at  MelUvia,  places  Gades  45  M.  P.  outside 
(iv.  32.  s.  36,  with  Ukert's  emendation  :  the  MSS. 
vary  between  25  and  75).  The  island  is  described 
as  divided  from  the  mainland  of  Baetica  by  a  narrow 
strait,  like  a  river  (Mela,  iii.  6),  the  least  breadth  of 
which  is  given  by  Strabo  as  only  1  stadinm  (606  it), 
and  as  barely  700  h.  by  Pliny,  who  nukes  the 
greatest  breadth  7}  M.P.  (ii.  108.  s.  112):  it  is 
now  called  the  River  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  bridge 
which  spanned  it  {/tin.  Ant.  p.  409)  is  called  the 
Puente  de  Zuato,  irom  Juan  Sanchez  de  Zuazo, 
who  restored  it  in  the  15th  century.  The  length  of 
the  island  was  estimated  at  about  lOO  stadia  (Strab. 
I  c),  or  12  M.  P.  (Polyb.  ap.  Plin.  I  c. :  Pliny 
himself  says  15) :  its  breadth  varied  from  one  sta- 
dium to  3  Roman  miles  (Strab.,  Plin.,  U.  ce.).  Th« 
city  stood  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bland,  and  was 
from  the  first  very  snail  in  comparison  with  its 
maiitime  importarxs.  Even  after  it  was  mlaiged 
by  the  buiMing  of  the  "Mew  City,"  under  the 
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Boauutt,  by  ita  wcalthj  and  cdcbnted  dtiiai,  tii« 
jmnga  Bslbo*,  the  "Dooblt  Citj*  (4  Aitu^), 
m  it  wu  etllcd,  wu  (till  of  vaiy  modent*  dimcn- 
■ioot,  not  eicc«din)r  30  stadU  in  oireait :  and  trea 
this  (par*  wu  not  densrijr  peopled,  nnce  a  lar^ 
part  of  th«  citiuns  were  alwajrg  absent  at  sea.  In 
net,  the  dtj  proper  Menu  to  have  coneiited  mertlj 
of  the  pablic  bnildinm  and  the  haUtatioos  of  tliaae 
immediatelj  connected  with  the  bmineas  of  the  port, 
while  the  apper  daoes  dwelt  in  villas  oataide  the 
dtj,  cbieflf  00  the  thort  of  the  mainland,  and  co  a 
nnaller  island  oppoeits  to  the  city,  which  was  a  tst; 
faTOorite  reeoft  (Troewiero  or  S.  S^ttian).  The 
taritoiy  of  the  citj  co  the  mainhuid  was  reiy  small ; 
iti  wealth  beini;  deriTed  entirely  (ram  its  commerce, 
a*  the  gnat  western  emporinm  of  the  known  world. 
Of  the  wealth  and  oonseqaenoe  ol  its  dtiiens 
Stiabo  records  it  as  a  striking  proof,  that  in  the 
oensiu  taken  under  Angnsttu,  tlie  nomber  of  Eqnites 
was  found  to  be  500,  a  number  greater  than  in  any 
town,  eren  in  Italy,  except  Patarium;  while  the 
dtiaens  were  second  in  number  only  to  those  of 
Boma,  Their  first  alliance  with  Rome  was  said  to 
hare  been  formed  through  the  centurion  L.  Marcins, 
io  the  Tety  crisis  of  the  war  in  Spain,  after  the 
deaths  cf  Uie  two  Scipios  (n.  c.  212)  :  another  in- 
(tance  of  the  diaafiection  of  the  old  Phoenician  cities 
towards  Carthage  ;  a  feeling  all  the  stronger  in  the 
ease  of  Gades,  as  slie  had  only  submitted  to  Carthage 
during  Uarailcar's  conqnest  of  Spain  after  the  First 
Funic  War.  The  allunce  was  confirmed  (or,  as 
(ome  said,  first  made)  in  the  consulship  of  H.  Le- 
pdus  and  Q.  Catnlus,  B.  c  78.  (Cic.  pro BaHo,  15; 
comp.  Lir,  zxxiL  2.)  C.  Julius  Caesar,  on  his  visit 
to  the  city  during  the  Civil  War  in  Spain,  B.C.  49 
ooaferred  the  civita*  of  Rome  on  all  the  dtizens  of 
Gades.  (Dion  Cass.  zli.  24 ;  Colamella,  Tiii.  16.) 
Under  the  empre,  as  settled  by  Angusta,  Gades  was 
•  municipium,  with  the  title  of  Auousta  TJrbs 
JuUA  Gaditaxa,  and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  four 
rnnventmjmdtci  of  Baetica.  (Plin.  iii.  1 .  s.  3,  ir.  22. 
a.  36 ;  Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  358,  no.  4 ;  Coins  ap. 
Fknez,  Mad.  vol.  ii.  p.  430,  vol.  iii.  p.  68,  who  oan> 
tends  that  the  city  was  a  colony ;  Mionnet,  vol.  i. 
p.  12,  SuppL  vol.  i.  p.  25  ;  Sestini,  p.  49  ;  Eckhel, 
voL  i.  pp.  19^22.)  There  are  extant  coins  of  the 
old  Phoenioisn  period,  as  well  as  of  the  Roman  dty; 
the  former  aie,  with  one  exception,  of  copper,  and 
generally  bear  the  head  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules 
(Melcarth),  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  dty,  on  the 
obvenw,  and  on  the  reverse  one  or  two  fish,  with 
a  Phoenician  epigraph,  in  two  Ulos,  of  which  the 
upper  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained,  while 
the  lower  consists  of  the  four  letters  which  answer 
to  the  Hebrew  characters  "njK  or  "njn,  Agadir 
or  Bagadir,  that  is,  the  genuine  Phoenician  form  of 
the  dty's  name,  with  the  prosthetic  breathing  or 
article,  the  omission  of  which  gives  Gadik,  the 
form  recognised  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
(Eckhel,  i.  e.  and  vol.  iii.  p.  422.)  The  coins  of  the 
Soman  period  are  very  remarkable  for  the  absence 
of  the  name  of  the  city,  which  occun  only  on  one  of 
them,  a  veiy  aodent  medal,  having  an  ear  of  com, 
with  the  ejsgraph  nun  (L  e.  Munidpium)  on  the 
obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  oadks,  with  a  fish. 
The  remaining  medals  bear,  for  the  most  part,  the 
insignia  of  Hercules,  and  naval  symbols,  with  the 
names  of  the  successive  patrons  of  the  city,  namely, 
Balbtts,  Augustus,  M.  Agrippa,  and  his  sons  Oaius 
and  Ludua,  and  the  ampenr  Tihacius.  (Bckhel, 
TtL  i.  pp.  SO— as.) 


GADE8L 

The  first  of  these  names  refers  to  two  cniHit 
dtisens  of  Gades,  who  are  distingniahed  by  tbe 
names  of  Major  and  Minor.  L.  Conielins  Balhas 
Mi^or,  who  is  genenDy  samamed  Gaditamis,  or.  ss 
Cicero  writes  jestingly,  Taitesios  (ad  AtL  iu.  i), 
served  against  Sartocina,  first  under  Q.  MeuUas, 
and  then  tmder  Pompey,  whom  he  aeconpaaied  ts 
Borne,  B.  c.  71,  and  who  conferred  npcn  him  tbs 
Roman  dtiienship,  his  right  to  which  was  drfasdnd 
by  Cicero  in  an  extant  oration.  With  both  he  Ered 
in  terms  of  intimacy,  as  well  as  with  CraisBs  ssd 
Csesar,  and  afterwards  with  Octaviaa.  He  ns 
the  first  native  rf  any  ooontiy  oat  of  Italy  ahs 
attained  to  the  consulship.  But  his  nephew,  L 
Cornelius  Balbns  Minor,  who,  as  proconsul  of  A6ia^ 
triumphed  over  the  Garamantes  in  b.  c.  19,  sad 
who  attained  to  the  dignity  of  Pontifex  (VeH  Fstcrc 
ii.  51,  and  coins),  is  probably  the  one  to  whan  tke 
coins  refar,  as  be  was  the  builder  of  the  New  Gty 
of  Gades.  He  tmdertook  this  work  when  be  an 
quaestor  to  Asinins  PoUio  in  Farther  Spain,  B.  c 
43.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  32.)  Balbua  also  constnetid 
the  harbour  of  Gades, — Portns  Gaditanns, — oa  tlie 
mainland  (Strab.,  Mela,  JLoc;  /(ml  .dat  p.409; 
PtoL  ii.  4:  now  Puerto  Reat),  and  tbe  bridp 
already  mentioned,  which  was  so  constructed  at  to 
form  also  an  aqueduct.  The  Antonine  Itintniy 
places  the  bridge  12  H.  P.  from  Gade^  and  tbs 
harbour  14  M.  P.  further,  on  the  md  to  Cordoba. 
Of  the  other  public  buildings  the  most  remsrksbis 
were  the  temples  of  the  ddties  whom  the  Bomsas 
identified  with  Satom  and  Herculea.  The  fanner 
was  in  the  city  itself,  opposite  to  the  httle  iilsal 
already  mentioned ;  the  buter  stood  some  distance  S. 
of  the  dty,  12  M.  P.  on  the  road  to  Malaca,  in  tU 
Itmerary,  and  still  further  according  to  Strsbo,  vbo 
has  a  long  discnssiao  of  a  theory  by  which  this 
temple  was  identified  with  the  Columns  of  Henaks 
(Ui.  pp.  169, 170, 172,174,175;  PBn.  ii.  39. s.  100; 
Liv.  xxL  2 1 :  Dion  Csss.  zliii.  40,  Ixxvii.  SO).  The 
temple  had  a  &moos  nmde  connected  with  it,  and 
wss  immensely  rich.  It  was  also  remarkable  for  s 
spring,  which  rose  and  fell  with  tbe  tide.  Its  ata 
ia  supposed  to  have  been  on  tbe  /.  &  Petri  vS.  Pe- 
dro (SL  Peter's  Iile),  a  little  ialet  lying  off  the  S. 
point  of  the  main  island  of  Leom.  The  dty  had  one 
drawback  to  ita  unrivalled  advantages  asapoit:  the 
water  was  very  bsd.  (Strsh.  iii.  p.  173.)  Benda 
the  general  articles  of  its  commerce,  its  salt-fith  n> 
paiticuUrly  esteemed.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  315;  Foilai, 
vi.  49 ;  Heeych.  <  v.  riSetptL)  The  immense  weshh 
which  ita  uihabitants  enjoyed  led  natorslly  to  Idx- 
uiy,  and  luxury  to  great  immoraUty.  (Juv.  xi  16!; 
Mart.  L  61,  foil.,  v.  78,  vi.  71,  xiv.  203.)  The 
modem  dty  of  Cadi*  stands  just  upon  the  site  <f 
Gades,  that  is,  on  the  MW.  point  of  the  iahad  if 
Leon,  together  wi.h  the  island  of  Trooaderv.  (Tbe 
fdlowing  are  the  authorities  for  the  antiquitits  cf 
CadiM  dted  by  Ford,  Sandbooi  of  Spam,  p.  6 : 
J.  B.  Suaiex  de  Salaxar,  Gramdeuu,  ^  Csdii, 
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1610,  4to.;  Gtnmimo  de  U  Goncepdim,  Xwiporio 
de  d  Orbe,  Amst.  1690,  folio;  Ms.  da  Mondejar, 
Cadis  Pkauda,  Madrid,  1805,  3  vela.  4to. ;  Ba- 
toria  da  Coda,  Orosco,  1845,  4ta.)  [P.  &] 

GADILONITIS.     [Gazelon.] 

GADITANUM  FRETUM  (Straitt  of  GSnvUar), 
the  well-known  channel  connecting  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Atlantic  [Atxakticdm  Mams],  and  se- 
parating the  continent*  of  Enroiie  and  Libya,  only 
needs  a  notice  in  a  work  on  aneiait,  ai  distiagaished 
fipoin  general,  geography,  for  the  sake  of  recording 
the  many  difierent  names  by  which  it  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  These  are  ediected  a* 
-follows  by  Ukert,  who  gives  ample  references  to  an- 
'Cient  aothorities: — Fretnm  and  IlapdiuJt,  simply : 
FaStipiuoi  wopSitis:  'H^<UX(tai  rofSnos:  XlopSitis 
«r  nipot  Kari  rdt  'HfxuAtfiwf  orijAai:  jrdfia 
Kaff  'Hpaic\tlovs  OTTfAar;  rh  t^t  di\amis  ttjs 
'ArXoKTiK^i  ariiia:  Fretnm  Gaditanom:  Fretom 
Bercnlenm;  Fretnm  Tartessinm:  Fretnm  Ibertun: 
Fretnm  Hispannm :  Fratmn  nostri  maris  et  Oceani : 
Ostiom  Oceani:  Maris  Ostiom:  Limen  Intemi  Ma- 
ris: Hercalis  Via  or  Herma:  and  lastly  Fretnm  Sep- 
tem,  or  Septe  Gaditannm,  or  Septe  simply,  fhm  the 
hills  called  Septem  Fratres  on  the  Libyan  shore. 
^Ukert,  Geogr.  d  Griecitn  u.  Jidmer,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  248,  b.)  Its  extent  is  snfficiently  marked  on  the 
'£.  by  Um  hills  of  Abyi^  and  Cai.fb,  the  Pillars  of 
Hercnles,  and  on  the  S.  side  of  its  W.  entrance  by 
the  promoDtory  of  Ampelusia;  bat  the  KW.  point 
-vas  Tarioasly  placed  [Gades],  the  proper  position 
being  the  Pr.  Jamois  (C  Trafalgar).      [P.S.] 

GADITA'NUS  OCEANUS.  [Atlahticux 
Mare.] 

GAESnS,  OESSUS  (Poinn'),  a  smaU  river  in 
Jmiia,  near  Moant  Mycale  and  the  town  of  Priene. 
<Plin.  V.  31;  Mela,  i.  17;  comp.  Herod,  iz.  97.) 
Athenaens  (viL  p.  311)  observes  that  Gaea<m  or 
Gaesonis  was,  according  to  some,  a  lake  between 
Priene  and  Miletus,  which  had  a  communication 
-witb  the  sea.  [L.  S.] 

GAETARA.    [AiAAiRA.] 

GAETUXIA  (TarrmXia,  sometimes  written  Tc- 
TOvAla:  £th.  raerovKot,  and  wmetimee  rturoiiAuif, 
-GaetOlns;  Adj.  raiTo^Xisi,  GaetOlns,  Gaetulicos),  a 
country  in  the  MW.  of  Libya,  S.  of  Manretania  and 
Mnmi^:  od  the  K  divided  by  hills  from  the  Ga- 
BAMABTEa,  who  dwcIt  S.  of  Africa  and  Syttica: 
on  the  W.  extending  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and  on 
the  S.  to  a  margin  of  the  great  basin  of  the  river 
KtotB,  or,  according  to  Pliny,  to  the  river  Nigir 
itaelf,  which  he  considers  as  the  boondary  between 
Africa  and  Aethiopia,  tliat  is,  the  conntry  of  the 
Kegroes  (v.  4).  Acceding  to  the  tradition  pre- 
served by  Sallnst  (J«g.  18,  19),  the  Qaetnlians  and 
the  Libyans  were  the  two  great  noes  which  origi- 
nally inhabited  Africa;  i.  e.  the  NW.  portion  of  the 
oontioent.  When  the  M.  sea-board  came  into  the 
possession  of  various  tribes  frx)m  Asia  (afterwards 
known  as  Mnmidians  and  Manretanians),  the  Gae- 
tulians  were  forced  back  into  the  region  to  the  S.  of 
Atlas;  and  they  led  a  nomade  life  in  the  oases  of 
the  W.  part  of  the  Great  Desert  belt  (Sahara),  which 
lies  between  the  Atlas  and  the  baan  of  the  Nigir, 
-while  the  Garamaktes  inhabited  its  E.  portion. 
Strabo  extends  the  habitations  of  the  Gaetalians  even 
as  &r  as  the  Syrtes  (xvU.  pt  8S9);  and  it  may  well 
be  believed  that  the  land  on  the  margin  of  the  Great 
Desert,  yiongh  nominally  a  part  of  Mnmidia,  was 
really  a  sort  of  neutral  groond,  into  which  the  Gae- 
ttJiaaa  may  have  exteudfd  their  wanderings.  (Comp, 
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Sink  XVU.  p.  888.)  Stiabo  uses  Gaetolia  as  a  sort 
of  general  name  for  Inner  Africa,  and  calls  the  Ga»- 
tnlians  the  greatest  of  the  Libyan  peoples.  (Comp, 
Mela,  i.  4 :  "  Matio  fieqnens  mulUpIexque  Gaetoli.'^ 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  war  with  Jngnrtha,  the^ 
were  ignorant,  lays  Sallust,  of  the  Roman  name; 
but  m  that  war  they  served  aa  cavalry  in  the  army 
of  Jugurtha,  besides  making  predatiny  attacks  on 
the  Romans.  (Sail.  Jug.  80,  88,  97,  99,  103.) 
Sallust  expressly  states  that  a  part  of  the  Gaetu- 
lians  were  subject  to  the  kings  of  Numidia.  (Jug. 
19.)  It  appears  that  a  body  of  them  took  service 
under  Marius,  who  assigned  them  lands;  and,  being 
placed,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  under  the  authority- 
of  Hiempsal,  they  and  their  successors  remained  in 
the  service  rf  the  Nnmidian  kings  until  the  Civil 
War,  when  we  find  considerable  numbers  of  them 
deserting  from  Juba  to  Caesar,  and  employed  by  him 
as  emissaries  to  stir  np  their  tribes  to  revolt.  (BelL 
Afr.  25,  32,  35,  55,  56,  61, 93.)  Under  Augustna, 
a  portion  of  the  people,  who  were  nominally  subject 
to  Juba,  long  of  Maiuetania,  became  so  troublesome, 
that  an  army  was  sent  against  them  under  the  com- 
mand of  ComeHus  Cossns  Lentulos,  who  obtained  a 
triumph  and  the  surname  of  Gaetulisus,  A.  u.  6. 
(Dion  Cass.  Iv.  28;  Tac.  Atm.  iv.  42,  46,  vi.  30  ; 
Flor.  iv.  13,  40;  Juv.  viii.  26.)  We  find  some  traces 
of  the  impruved  knowledge  of  the  Romans  reepecting 
the  country  in  Pliny  (v.  I,  4,  8,  vL  31.  s.  8^ 
xxL  la  s.  45,  XXV.  7.  s.  38,  zxzv.  6.  s.  26).  He 
includes  under  the  name  of  Gaetnl  ans  some  tribes 
which  had  also  their  own  specifio  names,  such  as 
the  Autololes  Gaetuli  and  the  Gaetuli  Darae  (v.  1). 
Ptolemy  includes  Gaetulia  under  his  very  extenavs 
appellation  of  Libya  Interior,  of  which  it  is  the 
northern  part,  immediately  S.  of  the  Mauntanias. 
(PtoL  iv.  6.  §  15,  viiL  13.  §§  1,2.) 

The  ancients  clearly  recognised  the  distinction 
between  the  Oaetulians  and  the  N^ro  peoples  who 
dwelt  S.  of  them.  The  former  they  justly  considered 
as  a  Libyan  people  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Uter 
settlers, on  the  N.  coast  who  diaphKed  them:  their 
darker  colonr  and  fiercer  disposition  were  ascribed 
to  their  greater  proximity  to  the  torrid  zone.  ("Gae> 
tnli  sub  sole  magis  [quam  Libyes]  hand  procul  ab 
ardoribns,"  Sail.  Jug.  18.)  They  resembled  their 
northern  neighbours  in  their  nomade  mode  of  life; 
and  there  was  a  tbe«ry  which  ascribed  the  origin  o( 
the  noiruule  peoples  of  the  Algerian  Sahara  (for  the 
exact  meaning  of  this  phrase  see  Africa)  to  an  in- 
termixture of  the  Gaetulians  with  the  later  Asiatic 
settlers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  southern  Gaetu- 
lians mingled  their  blood  with  their  Negro  neigh- 
bours, the  Nigritae,  thus  giving  origin  to  a  peojde 
called  the  Melan(^;setali,  or  BUick  Gaetulians  (Mf- 
KayoyanovXot,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  16;  Agathem.  ii.  5). 

The  Gaetulians  are  described  as  men  of  a  warlike 
duposition  and  savage  manners,  living  on  milk  and 
flesh,  clothed  with  skins  (Varro,  A  &  U.  II.  §  11), 
part  dwelling  in  tents  and  others  wandering  about 
without  settled  abodes,  and  under  no  settled  govern- 
ment (Sail.  Jug.  18,  19,  80  ;  Plin.  z.  73.  s.  94). 
They  seem,  however,  like  their  eastern  neighboors, 
the  Garamantes,  to  have  carried  on  a  portion  of  the 
trade  of  Inner  Africa;  and  then:  country  furnished 
some  highly  esteemed  productions  of  nature,  espe- 
cially the  purple  dye,  which  was  obtained  from  the 
shell-fish  of  the  W.  coast,  and  gigantic  asparagus. 
(Ath.  ii.  pi  62;  Enstath.  ad Dvm  Ptr.  215;  Staph. 
B.  : «.;  Mela,  iii.  10 ;  Plin.  T.  I,  vi  8  .  i.  36,  ix 
60,  uzv.  6.  s.  se.t 
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Tha  Oaetnliaia  (pp*"  to  be  tin  chief  ueSent  n- 
pmentotrne  of  the  ^reat  abari|rinal  people  of  modem 
Africa,  who  call  theinselvea  Awvufgh  or  Amatergt 
(i.  e./ree  or  noblt),  and  to  whom  belon|;  the  Btrbert 
of  M.  Athu,  13  well  u  the  TWirtrix,  who  still 
wander  orer  the  oues  of  the  Oreit  Desert,  and  are 
tnpposed  to  be  the  lineal  deecendante  of  the  GaetalL 
(Ritter,  Krdhmde,  vol.  i.  pp.  1034,  foil. ;  Horae- 
mann,  Jieise,  p,  323.)  The  andent  GaettUia  in- 
cluded the  S.  regions  df  Uaneeo,  aa  well  as  the  W. 
part  of  the  Great  Desert.  [P.  S.] 

GAGAE  (PciTxu:  Etk.  Trrmui),  a  town  on  the 
south-out  coast  of  Ljrcia,  ftom  which  the  Gagata 
lapit  derired  its  name.  (Plin.T.  18,  xzxvi.  34; 
Steph.  B  «. «.;  Nicand.  Tker.  37;  Galen,  tdL  zii. 
p.  203,  ed.  Kllbn;  Hierod.  p.  683,  with  WeaaelinK's 
not«)  Ruins  at  Altu^i  nn  retarded  hj  Leake 
(^Atia  Minor,  p.  18-5,  foil)  as  marldnf;  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Gagae,  while  Sr  Charles  Fellowee  iden- 
tifies the  place  with  the  modem  villain  of  Haseooe, 
where  ruins  stand  upon  and  between  two  isolated 
rocks,  now  litenUj'  covered  with  walls.  {Di$cn.  m 
Ijcia,  p.  210.)  [L.  &] 

GAGANA  GAGANAE,  a  station  in  Dacia,  on 
4he  road  from  Onova  to  the  frontier  of  ifoUavia, 
irbich  the  Pentin^r  Table  pkces  between  Ad  Pan- 
noniam  and  Hascliana.  The  geofnapher  of  Bsvenna 
oalla  it  Gazana.  Its  pcaitioa  muit  be  smight  along 
Um  Tallejr  of  the  7eme>.  [E.  B.  J.] 

GALACTOPHAGI.    [HiPPKifOLOi ;  Asn.] 
GALACUH,  in  Britain,  mentiooed  in  the  lOth 
Itinerary.     [Galava].  [B.  G.  L.] 

GALADRAE.  [Eordaea.] 
GALAESL'S  or  GALESUS  (roAoiiror,  PoL),  a 
small  rirer  of  Calabria,  flowing  into  the  gntf  of  Ta- 
rentom,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  that 
city.  It  was  famed  in  ancient  times  for  the  pas- 
tares  on  its  banks,  on  which  were  fed  the  sheep  that 
produced  the  celebrated  Tarentine  wool ;  hence  its 
praises  are  song  bj  several  of  the  Boman  poets. 
(Hor.  Carm.  iL  (.  10;  Virg.  Gtorg.  ir.  126;  Pro- 
pert.  iL  34.  67 ;  Stat  SUv.  iii.  3 ;  Claudiap.  Prob. 
«  (H.  Con.  260;  Sidoo.  ApoU.  Conn.  S4.  69.) 
Poljrbins  tells  os  it  wai  often  called  the  Enmtaa, 
from  the  river  of  that  nameinLaconia(PoLviiL35); 
but  the  Galaesos,  which  was  probably  its  indigenooa 
name,  is  the  oply  one  by  which  it  is  mentianed  in 
an/  other  anther.  Both  Livy  and  Polybitis  notice  it 
on  the  occasion  of  the  siege  of  Tarsntum  by  Hanni- 
bal (B.C.  313X  who  encamped  on  its  banks  with 
his  main  aimy  to  watch  and  protect  the  blockade  of 
the  citadel  (PoL  tc;  Liv.  xxv.  11.)  Though  its 
name  was  so  celebrated,  the  Galaesos  'was  a  very 
trilling  stream,  and  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
identifying  it.  The  name  is  generally  given  by  local 
antiquarians,  and  aj^rently  by  a  kind  of  local  tra- 
dition, to  a  small  stream  of  limpid  water  which  flows 
into  the  great  port  of  Tarentum  or  Man  Piccolo,  on 
its  M.  side,  now  known  as  Lt  Citm*e;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Zannooi's  map,  there  litill  exists  in  its  neigh- 
bonriiood  a  church  called  Sta.  Maria  di  Oalao. 
Both  Polybins  and  Livy,  however,  give  the  distance 
«f  the  GahtesGs  frxMn  Tarentum  at  $  miles  or  40 
stadia,  a  statement  wholly  ineooocilable  with  the 
popdar  view ;  and  the  stream  in  qnestiau  is  mon- 
over  so  imall  that  it  is  impossible  for  an  army  to 
have  encamped  on  its  banks,  its  whole  course  being 
only  a  few  bnndred  yards  in  length.  Swinburne's 
supposition  that  the  Carvaro — a  much  more  cooa- 
derable  stream,  flowing  into  the  MartPieeolo  at  its 
head  or  E.  extremity — is  the  tnie  Qakiesas,  would 
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oertaisly  aoovd  better  with  tha  ■tatament  af  Ft^T- 
bins  and  Livy,  and  at  least  as  well  vritfa  the  poctieai 
epithets  of  the  stream,  en  which,  however,  too  nwtft 
stress  must  not  be  laid.  (BananelH,  voL  L  p.  393; 
D'Aquino,  Ddiae  TaraUiite,  with  the  notes  of  Cai^ 
dncci,  p.  49  ;  Swinbnnw,  Travdt,  vnL  L  pp.  227, 
232;  Craven,  Trmdi,  p.  181  )  [£.  H.  B.] 

GALA'RIA  (roAa^a,  Diod.,  but  tiw  oMer  editions 
have  TaKtpla;  TaXafbm,  Steph.  B.:  Etk.  TaXMfi- 
ros,  Diod.:  Gagliaito\  a  city  of  Bicily,  which,  a»- 
ooiding  to  Stephanna,  was  founded  by  tiie  Sicuhaa 
chief  Merges  or  Morbus.  (Steph.  B.  <.e.)  Thoigh 
we  may  infer  from  this  statement  (which  ia  eviiiemly 
meant  to  connect  it  with  the  estabUahment  of  the 
Morgetes  in  Sicily)  that  it  waa  a  city  of  great  aisi- 
qoity,  we  find  no  mention  of  it  in  histocj  till  B.C 
345,  when  it  was  the  only  city  that  ventand  to  scad 
sncconrs  to  the  Entellini  whoi  besieged  by  the  Car- 
thaginiaaa  nnder  Hanna  But  their  aniall  fine, 
amounting  to  only  1000  men,  was  intercepted  aai 
entirely  cut  off.  (Diod.  xvi  67.)  Again,  m  B.C. 
31 1,  Galaria  waa  aeenpied  by  the  Syracnaan  czilea 
under  Deinocratea,  who  were,  however,  aoon  after  de- 
feated and  driven  oat  by  tin  generals  of  Agatbodea. 
(Id.  xiz.  104.)  Ko  Bubaeqaent  notica  of  it  ia  bsad 
^  history;  and  as  its  name  does  not  occur  amsog 
the  Sicilian  towns  emuneiBted  by  Cicero,  PUny,  or 
Ptdemy,  it  would  seem  to  have  oeaaed  to  exist  under 
the  Boman  dominion.  It  woold  indeed  be  natoial 
to  suspect  that  the  Gaiatiki  of  PUny  (iiLS-a.  14^ 
whom  he  ennmeiates  among  the  **  popoH  stipen- 
diarii "  of  the  interior  of  Sicily,  were  ideniicaJ  with 
the  Galarini  of  Diodorus,  but  that  there  atom  to  be 
some  reason  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  separata  Um 
tf  the  name  of  Galala.  We  find  the  name  of  this 
town  apparently  still  pRserved  in  the  village  of  Ga- 
laO,  £.  of  MHitello,  and  about  10  miles  from  the 
N.  coast  of  the  ishuid ;  while  that  of  Galaria  b  aa^ 
pceed  by  Cluverius  and  Sicilian  topograpbas  to  be 
retained  by  Gagliamo,  on  the  oppeate  aide  of  the 
Corama  mountains,  and  about  6  mika  N.  of  tiae 
ancient  Afryrium.  (Cluver.  SieiL  pp.  330,  385; 
Amico,  Lex.  TopOjf,  Ste.  i. »,  Ooiaria.')  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  andent  remains  exist  at  either 
locality,  and  the  evidence  of  name  alone  is  iaooB- 
dusire. 

There  is  nothing  in  Diodoma  to  lead  na  to  sap- 
poee  that  Galaiia  was  a  Greek  dty,  and  the  eontniy 
aeems  to  be  imjdied  by  Stephanna;  bat  there  exists 
a  coin  of  yerj  early  date,  and  of  pore  Gre^  Ryle^ 
which  bears  the  inacriptioD  TAAA.,  and  must  cer- 
tainly be  referred  to  this  dty.  On  tJbe  rem>e  it 
has  a  sitting  figure  of  2^as,  with  the  epithet  20TEF 
iu  andent  characters.  (It  is  figured  by  T.  Comb^ 
Num.  Mm.  Brit.  pL  4.  fig.  6.)  [E.  B.  B.] 

GALATA.     [Galaxia.] 

GALATIA  (raAoT^a,  TiAaracii,  GaDograeda). 
The  history  of  the  establishment  of  this  pravinca  is 
connected  with  the  emigration  of  GalBe  natioas  ta 
the  EasL  This  emigiatian  is  an  ohacore  subject,  bat 
we  may  collect  enough  fimn  tha  extant  aatbontica 
to  eetabliah  the  main  iaets. 

Strabo  (p.  187)  says  that  die  Teetoaages,  wba 
occupied  part  of  Gallia  adjacent  to  the  Pyreaeta  and 
extended  along  a  ponioa  of  the  north  side  of  the  C(- 
verma,  were  once  a  powerful  people,  and  had  alarge 
papulation.  Domeetic  itiwrn^ion  drove  soBie  of 
them  &om  home,  who  were  joined  by  othoa  fixaa 
various  tribes;  and  these  were  a  part  of  the  GaiK 
who  occupied  Phrygia,  boidecii^  on  Cappadocia  and 
the  Paphlagooiana.    At  a  proof  of  this,  be  allegia 
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tba  fiKt  of  the  GAktians  about  the  city  Anojn  being 
Djuned  Tectosa|;es.  There  were  two  other  Gallic 
tribes  in  Galatis,  named  Trocmi  and  Tolistobofpi; 
mod  he  infers  that  thej  also  came  from  Gallia,  be- 
cause they  were  akin  ((ru^uXav)  to  the  Tectosi^tes; 
bot  he  cannot  sa;  what  parts  the  Trocmi  and  Tolia- 
tobogii  came  from,  for  he  had  not  heard  of  any 
tTroomi  or  Tolistobogii  in  his  time  who  dwelt  either 
north  of  the  Alps,  or  in  the  Alps,  or  soath  of  the 
Alpa.  Jostin  (xxir.  4),  after  mentioning  the  Gallia 
inraders  of  Italy  who  took  Rome,  says  that  other 
•drentorera  passed  into  Illyricun  and  settled  in 
Pannooia.  They  sabdaed  the  Pannonians,  and  for 
many  years  carried  on  war  with  the  neighbouring 
oatioDS.  The  OalU,  then,  according  to  these  autho- 
rities, spread  aking  the  east  side  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
along  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  When  Alesander 
(b.  c  SSS)  made  his  expedition  over  the  Haemns  to 
the  bai:ks  of  the  Danube,  he  had  an  interview  with 
some  Celtae,  who  lived  about  the  Adriatic  This  is 
on  the  authority  of  Ptolemaens,  the  son  of  Lagns. 
(Strab.  p.  301.)  Arrian  (AniUi.  I  4%  who  also 
used  the  work  Mf  Ptolemaens,  speaks  of  the  Celtae 
on  the  Ionian  gulf  sending  an  embassy  to  Alexander 
vrhen  he  was  near  the  Danube.  This  appears  to  be 
the  first  time  that  the  Hellenic  and  the  Gallio 
nation  saw  one  another  beyond  the  limits  of  Gallia. 

The  Galli  seem  to  have  been  established  in  the 
naghbonrhood  of  Macedonia  during  the  tronbleeome 
times  that  foUowed  Alexander's  death,  or  probably 
still  earlier.  At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemaens 
in  Macedonia,  who  is  named  Ceraunus,  a  band  of 
Galli,  under  a  leader  Belgins  or  Bolgius,  invaded 
his  kingdom.  The  king  despised  the  invaders,  b«- 
caose  they  offered  to  retire  for  a  sum  of  mimey ;  but 
Ins  army  was  totally  deiiiated  by  them,  and  he  was 
taken  prisoner.  The  barliarians  cnt  off  the  king's 
bead,  and  carried  it  about  on  a  spear  to  terrify  their 
enemies  (b.  c  280).  The  Macedonians  shut  them- 
selves up  in  their  cities,  and  made  no  resistance; 
bot  when  all  hope  seemed  lost,  Sosthenes,  a  Mace- 
donian noble,  collected  a  force,  and  for  the  time  saved 
bis  eoontry  from  further  ravage.  (Justin,  zxiv.; 
Pansan.  I  16.  §  3,  z.  19.  §  7.)  But  another  Gallio 
efaieftain,  named  Brennus, — probably  a  title  of  rank, 
and  not  a  name, — entered  Maced(Hua  with  a  large 
force,  defeated  Sosthenes,  and  ravaged  the  eoontry. 
(Jnstin,  zxiv.  6.)  Either  in  the  same  campaign,  or 
perha)»  in  another  (b.0  279),  Brennus  led  the 
GalU  to  plnnder  Delphi,  for  the  fiuns  of  this  temple's' 
wealth  excited  his  cupidity.  The  Galli  were  an 
immense  force,  under  several  commanders;  but  they 
could  not  agree,  and  a  large  division  under  Leonorins 
and  Lntarius,  —  as  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  write 
the  names, — separated  from  Brennus,  and,  taking 
their  way  through  Thrace  (Liv.  xxxviii,  1 6),  reached 
Byxantinm. 

Brennus,  with  several  commanders,  one  of  whom 
the  Greeks  named  Acichorius,  led  his  savage  troops 
through  Thesaaly  to  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  where 
the  Greeks  nnder  Leonidas  had  tried  to  stop  the 
Persians  about  200  years  before.  Tlie  Greeks,  who 
had  been  weakened  itai  disunited  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Macedonian  supremacy,  were  roused  by 
a  danger  that  threatened  their  very  existence.  A 
large  force  from  the  states  north  of  the  Isthmus,  and 
some  troops  from  Macedonia  and  Asia,  reached  Ther- 
mopylae while  the  Galli  were  still  in  Thessaly,  and 
a  detachment  was  sent  forward  to  destroy  the 
bridges  over  the  Spercliios,  and  to  dispute  the  pas- 
sage rf  the  river.   The  Gaul,  who  had  the  talents  of 
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a  general,  seeing  the  enemy  qgpoaite  to  him  and  a 
rapid  river  between,  made  no  attempt  to  ones  in 
that  part,  but  lie  got  over  a  large  body  of  troops  by 
night  near  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  and  prepared 
to  force  the  defile  of  Thermopylae.  He  was  driven 
back  in  disorder  and  with  great  loss.  The  Athe- 
nians distinguished  themselves  most  of  all  the  Greeks 
on  this  day. 

The  Gallic  chief  now  sent  off  a  division  to  nvags 
Aetolia,  in  order  to  detach  from  the  confederate  army 
of  the  Greeks  the  Aetolians,  who  had  left  their  homes 
in  a  numerous  body,  to  repel  the  invaders  at  Ther- 
mopylae. The  barbarians  under  Gombutis  and  Ores- 
torios  (the  second  seems  to  be  a  Greek  name)  com> 
mitted  dreadful  devastation  in  Aetolia,  though  they 
were  at  last  compelled  to  retreat  with  great  loss. 
(Paosaa  z.  32.)  Less  than  half  of  them  returned 
to  the  Gallic  camp  at  Thermopylae.  Brennus  at 
last  made  his  way  to  Delphi,  with  the  assistance  of 
tlie  Aenianes  and  Heracleotae,  through  the  country  of 
the  Aenianes,  by  the  very  pass  by  which  Uydames  . 
the  Persian  led  his  troops  in  the  invasion  of  Xerxes. 
(Herod.  viL  215  ;  Pausaa  z.  23.  §  8.)  The  story 
of  the  defeat  of  Brennus  at  Delphi  is  told  with 
many  miraculona  circumstances ;  but  it  seems  that 
the  weather  greatly  helped  the  Greeks  m  defeating 
the  barbarians,  who  made  their  retreat  with  diffi- 
culty, and  amidst  dreadful  sufferings.  Only  a  few 
out  of  so  many  got  back  to  their  camp  at  Heradeia, 
where  Brennus  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Pausaoias 
says  that  none  of  the  Galli  escaped.  Justin  con- 
tradicts himself,  for  be  says  in  one  place  (xxiv.  8) 
that  not  one  escaped,  but  in  another  place  (xxxii.  S), 
following,  as  we  may  suppose,  a  different  authority, 
he  says  tiut  some  of  the  Galli  made  then:  way  into 
Asia,  and  some  into  Thrace.  He  also  adds  that  the 
Tectoeages  returned  to  their  city  Tolosa  (_Touiotue), 
carrying  with  them  the  gold  and  silver  that  they 
had  got  in  their  marauding  expeditions.  Strabo 
(p.  188)  mentions  the  tradition  of  the  Tectosages 
returning  with  their  booty  to  Tolosa,  but  he  does 
not  believe  the  story.  It  is  possible  that  some 
of  these  Galli  did  effect  a  retreat;  for  the  Galli 
Scordisci,  who  were  settled  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Save  and  the  Danube,  were  said  to  be  a  remnant  of 
them  (Justin,  xxxii.  3;  Strab.  p.  293, 313),  and 
to  be  mingled  with  Thracians  and  Illyrians.  Caesar 
was  told  that  Volcae  Tectosages  once  settled  in 
Germany  about  the  Hereynian  forest  {BelL  Galk 
vi.  34),  and  continued  to  maintain  themselves  tbera 
to  his  time.  But  instead  of  coocloding  that  a 
remnant  of  the  Tectoeages  returned  from  tlie  expe- 
dition of  Brennus,  and  settled  in  the  basin  of  the 
Danube,  )t  seems  more  likely  that  their  settlements 
east  of  the  Rhine  were  made  by  emigration  from 
Gallia ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  Tectoeages  in  tbt 
aimy  of  Brennus  did  not  come  direct  from  Gallia, 
but  from  some  cf  the  settlements  already  mad* 
beyond  the  limits  of  Gallia.  Polybius  says  that 
some  Galli  under  Comontorius,  having  escaped  the 
danger  at  Delphi,  reached  the  Helleepont,  and  settled 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Byzantium.  The  Byzan- 
tines paid  them  a  heavy  tribute,  until  the  Thracians, 
who  bad  been  subdued  by  the  Gallic  invaders,  by  a 
change  of  good  fortune  succeeded  in  destroying 
tiem.    (Polyb.  iv.  46.) 

Leonorius  and  Lntarius  escaped  the  misfortunes 
of  Brennus  by  baring  taken  a  difiennt  road,  as 
already  observed,  and  Ibrough  a  less  difficult  country. 
Livy  (xxxviii.  16)  does  not  mention  the  arrival  cf* 
Comontorias  at  Byzantium.  Leonorius  and  Lntarius 
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bTMd  eoDtritmtim*  akni;  Um  oout  of  the  Propootit, 
and  having  seized  Ljnmichui  bj  treachenr,  tfaejr 
got  poiaesrioD  of  all  the  Thracian  Cbemaesns. 
Tbej  aaw  the  tempting  cout  of  Asia  separated  from 
them  hj  a  narrow  tea,  and  thtj  applied  to  Antipater, 
the  Macedonian,  who  bad  tlien  the  command  of 
tiieae  coasts,  to  snpplj  them  with  ship*.  While 
waiting  oo  the  shore  uf  the  Hellespont,  the  chieftains 
qiurrelled,  and  Leonorios  with  the  larger  part  of 
tile  Gslli  retnmed  to  B/xantinm.  Lutaiins  seized 
two  decked  Tessels  and  three  boats,  which  Autipater 
had  sent  to  the  Hellespont,  nominallj  to  negotiate 
with  the  Gaol,  but  in  {set  to  watch  him.  In  a 
few  dajrs  Lntarins  cooTe^ed  all  his  men  over  the 
stnits.  Shortly  afker,  Nicomedes  I.,  king  of  Bi- 
thjrnia,  canied  Laooorins  and  hii  men  over  the 
Bwponu,  to  help  him  in  his  war  against  his  brother 
Zjrboetes.  The  terms  on  which  the  Galli  were  to 
•erre  him  were  fixed  before  they  left  Europe.  The 
Gallic  chief  pmcised  ererjr  thing :  be  only  wanted 
to  get  acroe*  the  strait  (MemnoD,  op.  PluL  c  20). 
This  disgraceful  baigain,  which  brought  so  much 
misery  on  Asia,  was  made  B.  c.  278.  There  were 
serenteen  chieftains  in  the  Gallic  army,  of  whixn 
Leonorios  and  Lntarins  were  the  chief  (Memnon)  ; 
firam  which  we  may  collect  that  the  two  prinapal 
chief  ains  wen  reconciled  after  they  reached  Asia, 
which  Liry  expressly  states  (xxxviii.  16).  Mio»- 
medes,  with  the  help  of  the  Galli,  had  the  saperiority 
orer  bis  brother,  and  secured  the  kingdom  of  Bithy- 
nia.  During  this  war,  in  which  it  seems  that  many 
of  the  Bithyniaos  peri;>bed,  the  Galli  dirided  among 
tberoselves  the  booty,  and  probably  they  had  the 
women,  for  it  is  not  said  that  they  branght  any  with 
them.  (Memnon,  ap.  Phot,  c  20.)  Justin  states 
(xxT.  2)  that  Nicomedes  gave  the  Galli  part  of  his 
einqnest'',  and  that  they  thus  got  the  country  called 
Gallograecio.  But  they  were  not  permanently  settled 
in  Gskitia  so  early,  if  we  fuUow  Liry  (xxxviii.  16) 
and  other  authorities.  After  seating  Nicomedes  on 
his  throne,  thoy  set  out  oo  a  marauding  expedition, 
30,000  in  nnmbor,  of  whom  not  more  than  half  were 
armed.  All  the  anthorities  agree  in  making  three 
divisions  uf  these  Galli,  Tolistobogii  or  Tolistoboii, 
Trocmi  or  Troijtni,  and  Tectosages  or  TectoeagL 
They  stmck  such  terror  into  the  people  west  and 
north  of  the  Taurus,  that  all  snbmitted  to  their  de- 
mands. They  divided  the  country  among  them. 
The  Trocmi  had  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  on 
which  to  levy  contributions;  the  Tolistoboii  took 
Aeolis  and  Ionia;  and  the  Tectosages,  the  central 
parts  of  Asia.  Their  6xed  abode,  however,  says 
Livy,  was  about  the  Halys ;  but  it  is  hardly  consis- 
tent to  speak  of  their  having  yet  a  settled  habitatioD, 
when  they  were  rambling  about  Asia.  The  Ilinm 
«f  the  historical  time  was  one  of  the  places  tiiat  the 
Galli  occupied  in  the  Troad,  but  they  soon  left  it,  as 
Hegesianax  says  (quoted  by  Strabo,  p.  S94),  because 
it  was  nnwalled.  It  is  quite  tmcertain  to  what  time 
this  event  must  be  refiirred.  No  record  has  been 
left  of  the  miseries  inflicted  by  the  barbarians  on  the 
unwarlike  Greeks  of  Western  Asia.  A  few  Unes  in 
the  Anthologia  tell  us  that  Miletus  was  one  of  the 
cities  thnt  snfiiered. 

The  Galli  at  last  found  an  enemy  who  rensted 
tliem,  Antiochiu  Soter,  king  of  Syria.  Lndan 
(Zeetru,  voL  L  p.  838,  ed.  Hemst.)  tells  circnm- 
Btantially,  whether  truly  it  is  hard  to  say,  the  story 
of  this  Antiochns  fighting  a  desperate  battle  with 
the  Galli  and  defeating  them.  Indeed,  it  was  owing 
to  this  victory  that  Aoitiochns  took  or  had  the  title 
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of  Sotar,  or  Savioor  (Appian,  Sgriae.  e.  65),  sb  a^ 
pellation  which  shows  that  his  mnary  was  tbon^ 
no  small  aflair.  It  is  said,  however,  by  Beveial  aa- 
thorities,  that  this  Antiochus  fell  in  fasotle  agaiast 
the  Galli,  B.a  261 ;  but  this  must  have  been  in  sobs 
battle  subsequent  to  his  victory,  if  it  b  tnte  that  he 
gained  his  name  of  Soter  from  his  •au-r^m^  agiint 
these  barbarians.  The  kings  of  the  East  in  tlav 
wars  with  one  another  oAen  employed  tlie  Asiatis 
Gain  (Justin,  xxv.  2).  The  seecnd  PtuiemMiB, 
king  of  Egypt,  had  some  of  tliem  in  his  pay,  bat 
they  formed  a  design  to  seize  on  the  coimtiy,  sad 
were  all  cut  off  by  a  stratagem.  In  the  dispute  b»- 
tween  the  two  Syrian  longs,  Selencoa  Callinicus  sad 
his  brother  Antiochns  Hinax,  Antiochns  empkpid 
Gallic  mercenaries,  who,  sfter  guning  him  a  victor. 
compelled  him  to  ransom  himself,  and  to  fbrmsB 
alliaiice  with  them.  (Justin,  xxvii.  2.)  And  thoa 
were  Galli  in  the  battle  of  Raphia  between  Aotia- 
chns  Magnus  and  Ptolemaens  Pbilopator,  B.C  217. 

Attains,  the  ruler  of  the  petty  state  of  Peri>aanB, 
was  the  first  of  the  GredL  kings  who  tSeetmHf 
checked  the  licence  of  tlie  Galli.  He  defeated  ikon 
in  a  great  battle,  and  thereupon  aasomed  tbe  titk 
of  king.  (Strab.  p.  624;  Polyb.  xviiL  24;  Liv. 
xzxiil  21.)  The  reign  of  Attahis  was  fnm  B.C. 
241  to  B.  c.  197.  It  was  the  gktj  of  Attahis  that 
be  was  the  first  prince  to  refuse  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Galli,  and  tliat  hecmfined  them  within  the  limto 
of  that  part  of  Asia  which  is  called  Galatia.  (Pus. 
i.  8.  §  1.) 

This  invssion  of  Asia  by  the  Galli,  and  the  vio- 
toty  of  Attains  over  them,  were  feretold  in  the  pro- 
phecies of  Phsennis,  a  fnll  genantion  befon  tha 
events  happened.  (Pans.  x.  IS.  §  2.)  It  must  have 
been  a  great  necessity  which  compelled  Attains,  in 
bis  war  with  Achaens,  to  invite  a  budy  of  Tectosagas 
(the  text  of  Polybins,  v.  77,  has  Aiyoacrftts)  to 
cross  the  Hellespont  to  assist  him.  The  GalU  caaa 
with  women  and  children.  Whether  this  was  a  fiask 
body  of  emigrants  to  the  East,  or  a  part  of  thoas  who 
had  settled  in  Thrace,  as  mentioned  before,  is  not 
stated.  Attains  employed  these  menenarie  against 
the  cities  of  Aeolis,  which  bad  joined  Achaens  finaa 
compulsion.  While  Attains  was  encamped  co  the 
Macistns  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  took  piwe,  wliidi 
the  Galli  took  to  be  an  nn&vonraUe  sign;  and  tbty 
were  also  wearied  of  moving  about  with  tbor  wives 
and  children,  who  followed  in  the  cart*.  Accordhi^ 
they  refused  to  march  on.  Attains,  being  afraid  of 
the  treachery  of  his  hireliogs,  and,  nnlike  tbe  king 
of  Egypt,  too  scmpnlons  to  destroy  the  people  wfaon 
he  had  himself  invited  into  Asia,  left  than  oo  the 
Hellespcot,  with  fiiir  promises.  The  ooaseqneBee 
was  what  might  have  been  fureaeen.  Tbe  Gaffi 
began  to  plunder  the  cities  along  the  Hdlespont,  aad 
nothing  is  said  of  Attains  checking  them.  They 
attacked  Dinm,  the  si^e  of  which  was  raised  by  tb 
peo(de  of  Alexandria  in  Troas,  and  tbe  GalH  wen 
driven  out  of  the  Troas.  The  barbarians  then  seiad 
Arisba  near  Abydns,  which  they  made  their  head- 
quarters, and  from  thence  annoyed  the  neigfaboniigg 
cities,  until  Pmsias  I.,  king  of  Bithynia,  defeated 
them  in  a  regular  fight,  B.  a  216.  Nemrly  all  tbdr 
children  and  women  wen  massacred  in  tbor  {octified 
place;  and  the  soldiers  of  Prasias  had  the  moveaUas 
for  tbdr  booty.  Thus  Pmsias,  says  the  faistoiiaa 
(Polyb.  T.  Ill),  released  tbe  HeUespoDtioe  dties 
firom  great  ahum  and  danger;  and  be  left  a  nobis 
warning  to  posterity  that  barbarians  shooU  out 
rashly  pass  orec  {ran  £nrofe  into  Asia. 
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The  three  trnxs,  when  pemuoently  aettled,  occa- 
pied  put  of  tJie  coonti;  between  the  Sangarins  and 
tlio  Ualjs.    MeiDDon  iucorrectly  says  that  the  chief 
city  of  tlie  Trocmi  was  Ancjra;  of  the  Toliatoboii, 
'i'avia  or  Tarium;  and  of  the  Tectoea^es,  Pessinns. 
(Memnon,  ap.  Phot,  c  20.)    The  complete  reduction 
cjf  the  Asiatic  Galli  was  reserved  for  their  hercditaty 
enemies  the  liomans.     Though  they  had   now  a 
country  of  their  own,  they  still  plundered  their  neigh- 
bours, and  were  a  formidable  power  to  the  time  of 
tlie  vara  of  Antiochus  the  Great  with  the  ISoman^ 
Tbey  fought  on  the  side  of  Antiochus  in  the  great 
battle  at  Magnesia  ad  Sipylnm,  in  which  the  Syrian 
Icing  was  defeated  (b.  c.  190);  and  the  consul  Cn. 
Kanlios,  in  B.  o.  189,  made  this  a  pretest  for  inrad- 
ing  their  country.    Bat  his  real  grounds  were  better 
than  bis  pretext.     He  saw  that  the  Bomans  could 
not  accure  their  power  in  Western  Asia,  if  the  Galli 
irere  not  subdued.     He  led  hie  troops  from  Ephesus 
by  a  circuitous  route  into  Gallograecia,  as  Livy  calls 
it  (xzzviii.  12).   The  consul,  after  entering  Phrygia, 
liassed  by  Synnada,  Beodos  vet  us,  Anabura,  and  the 
wmroes  of  the  Aknder  to  Abbassus,  which  was  on 
the  borders  of  the  Tolistoboii,  where  be  halted  and 
enoonnged  his  men.      Ue  then  marched  through 
the  woodless  tract  [Axtlos],  crossed  the  Sangarius, 
and  reached  Gordium.     He  was  accompanied  in  this 
expedition  by  Attalus,  the  brother  of  Eunienes,  king 
of  Pergamum,  who  was  now  at  Rome. 

The  Galli  had  enemies  in  their  own  country,  the 
native  Phrygians.  The  priests  of  the  Mater  Magna 
from  Pessinus  met  the  consul  with  sacerdotal  pomp, 
and  declared  that  the  goddess  had  promised  the 
Bomans  victory.  The  GaUi  had  moved  off  with  their 
women,  children,  flocks,  and  carts  to  the  mountains. 
The  Tolistab<ai  occupied  a  strong  place  on  the  range 
of  Olympus;  the  Tectosages  chose  another  moun- 
tainous spot  named  Hagaba ;  and  the  Trocmi,  leaving 
their  wives  and  children  to  the  care  of  the  Tectosages, 
turned  to  help  the  Tolistoboii,  against  whom  the 
consul  was  nuirching.  Manlius,  who  was  both  bold 
and  cautions,  looked  at  the  ground  well  before  be 
attacked  such  desperate  fighteis.  He  had  a  great 
superiority  in  all  munitions  of  war,  and  chiefly  in 
light  troops,  who  could  annoy  the  enemy  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  entrenchment  of  the  Galli  was  stormed 
and  the  ground  was  covered  with  their  dead  bodies, 
whether  40,000  or  a  smaller  number  the  authorises 
do  not  agree,  and  it  is  not  material.  An  immense 
number  of  men,  women,  and  children  were  made 
prisimerB.  (Liv,  xxzviii.  18 — 83;  Florus,  ii.  11.) 

The  consul  now  marched  to  Ancyra  to  attack  the 
Tectosages,  who  were  10  miles  from  that  town. 
While  the  Galli  were  amosing  him  with  negotiations, 
an  event  happened,  for  which  there  is  better  evidence 
than  fur  most  rotnantic  stories;  and  it  gives  us  some 
insight  into  the  character  of  these  GaUi.  Chiotnara, 
the  wife  of  a  Gallic  prince,  Ortiagon,  was  amonj;  the 
prisooen,  and  she  was  the  captive  of  a  Boman 
oentuiion.  The  man  not  bong  able  to  corrupt  her 
chastity,  used  violence.  But  lust  was  not  his  only 
passion.  Ue  was  greedy  <^  money ;  and  he  accepted 
the  offer  of  a  large  ransom.  Acctn^g  to  agreement, 
he  went  alone  with  the  woman  to  the  banks  of  a 
river,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  the  Gallic  friends 
of  ChiomaTa  were  ready  with  the  money.  The  Galli 
crossed  the  river,  gave  the  money,  and  received  the 
woman;  and  while  the  greedy  Soman  was  counting 
it,  one  of  them,  on  a  signal  given  by  Chiomara  in 
her  own  langtiage,  cut  off  the  centurion's  head.  She 
wrapped  up  the  bloody  bead  in  ber  dotfaes,  and  on 
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meetin;  her  husband,  threw  it  down  before  him. 
She  told  her  story,  and  her  husband  exclumed, 
"  My  wife,  fidelity  is  a  glorious  Hung."  "  True,"  she 
replied,  "  but  still  more  glorious  that  there  should 
be  only  one  man  living  who  has  known  me."  The 
historian  Polybins  says  tlmt  he  talked  with  Chio- 
mara at  Sardis,  and  he  was  amazed  at  her  noble 
spirit  and  her  good  sense.  We  may  perhaps  infer 
that  Chiomara  had  learned  the  Greek  Unguage  m 
Galatia.  (Liv.  xzxviii.  24;  Pint.  Moral,  ii.  p.  58, 
Wytt;  Valer.  Max.  vi.  1.  §  2.) 

The  treachery  of  the  Tectosages,  according  to  the 
Boman  historian,  stopped  the  negotiations.  They 
only  wanted  to  get  time  to  send  their  w(Hnen  and 
children,  and  moveables,  beyond  the  Halys;  and  they 
made  an  attempt  to  seize  the  Roman  consul.  Manliua 
carried  the  strong  position  of  the  Tectosages  as  he 
had  done  that  of  the  Tolistoboii,  and  this  victory 
ended  the  campaign.  As  the  cold  weather  was 
coming  on,  the  consul  retired  afW  giving  the  Galli 
ordera  to  see  him  at  Ephcsos.  In  the  winter  then 
came  to  Manlius,  who  was  now  proconsul,  the  year 
of  hu  consulship  having  expired,  embassies  from  all 
the  states  west  of  the  Taurus.  They  brought  him 
golden  crowns,  and  their  thanks  for  delivering  them 
from  the  incursions  of  the  GaUi.  The  Gallic  envoys 
were  told  that  they  must  wait  the  arrival  of  king  ' 

Eimienes,  who  waa  still  absent,  before  their  affairs 
could  be  settled.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, a  coimtry  which  the  GaUi  well  knew,  that 
the  Roman  proconsul  dictated  bis  terms  to  the  GaUio 
chiefs,  who  had  been  sununoned  there :  they  were  to 
keep  the  peace  with  Eiun«»es,  to  give  up  wandering 
about,  and  to  confine  themselves  withm  their  own 
hmita.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  40.)  The  humUiation  of  these 
terrible  iavaders,  who  for  a  century  had  kept  Western 
Asia  in  aUrm,  made  the  Roman  name  known  in  the 
East,  and,  even  more  than  their  victory  over  Antiochus 
the  Great,  contributed  to  their  future  dominion  in 
Asia.  Judas  Maccabeus,  the  heroic  leader  of  the 
Jews,  heard  of  the  fame  of  the  Romans :  "It  was 
told  him  also  of  their  wara  and  noble  acts  which 
they  had  done  among  the  Gahitians,  and  how  they 
bad  conquered  them,  and  brought  them  under 
tribute  "  (Mace.  i.  8.  v.  3).  The  commentators  sup- 
pose that  the  GaUi  of  Europe  are  meant  here,  and 
the  context  is  consistent  with  this  explanation ;  but 
the  Jews  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Asiatic  Galli,  which  so  soon  foUowed  that  of  Anti- 
ochus, "the  great  king  of  Asia"  (Mace.  i.  8.  v.  6); 
and  we  must  conclude  that  the  Gahtians  of  tliis 
chapter  included  the  GaUtlans  of  Asia,  whom  the 
Jews  had  seen  or  heard  of  in  the  armies  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings,  and  whose  horrible  bar- 
barities were  known  through  aU  the  East  Manlius 
did  not  obtain  a  triumph  at  Rome  for  his  great 
victories  without  opposition  from  the  majority  of  the 
ten  Roman  legati  who  had  attended  him  to  assist  ia 
the  settlement  of  Asia  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochuk 
They  objected  that  he  had  no  commission  from  thX 
senate  or  the  Roman  people  to  carry  on  war  with  the  \ 
GaUi,  and  they  meaidy  attempted  to  disparage  his  ^  - 
generalship  and  the  enemies  whom  he  had  subdued.  ^ 

Manlius  defended  himself  in  a  vigorous  speech,  cf 
which  Livy  (xxxviiL  47)  has  given  the  substance, 
and  be  got  a  triumph.  In  the  procession  he  dis- 
played gold  and  silver  crowns  of  great  value,  and  an 
immense  amotmt  of  coined  money,  probably  the  gift 
of  the  grateful  Asiatic  cities,  for  Manlius  had  main- 
tained strict  discipline,  and  he  is  not  accused  of 
plundering.  Gallic  aims  and  Gallic  spmis  wen  carried. 

So 
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in  cbaiiots,  fin"  it  wu  called  a  Gallic  Irinmph; 
and  fiftj-two  Gallic  chieftains  walked  in  fitnt  of  the 
triamphal  car.  (Ut.  zziiz.  6.)  Whether  the  GaUi 
would  hare  ever  establiahed  a  Gallic  kingdmn  in 
Aua,  is  doabtfol,  for  the  nation,  liioagh  it  has  carried 
its  arms  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  has  nerer  yet 
been  able  to  subsist  as  a  nation  oat  of  the  limits  of 
Transalpine  Gallia.  Bat  Hanlios  did  not  give  these 
Gain  an  oppartanitj  of  trying  the  experimeDt;  and 
be  did  a  good  waA  in  stopping  the  career  of  these 
merciless  plonderers. 

Thongh  the  GalU  no  longer  ravaged  Aaa,  tbef 
were  still  tnmbleaome  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Per- 
gamnm,  whose  fiunilj  they  had  no  reason  for  liking. 
In  B.  a  167  Attains,  the  brother  of  Eumenes,  was 
sent  to  Borne  to  complain  of  a  GaHic  rising  (tn- 
moltos).  The  Ramans  sent  commissiooers  into  Asia 
to  expostulate  with  the  Galli ;  but  P.  Licinius,  wbe 
had  an  interriew  with  a  Gallic  chieftain,  Solorettias 
by  name,  at  Sjmnada,  reported  that  his  remcostrances 
only  increased  the  insolence  of  the  Gaul.  (Liv.  xlr. 
19.  34 1  Pd/b.  xzx.  1.)  Ihrj  remarks  that  it 
seemed  strange,  when  the  words  of  Knnan  com- 
missionera  had  so  much  weight  with  powerful  kings 
like  Antiochos  and  Ptolemaens,  that  they  had  no 
weight  with  the  GallL  The  Bomam  had  their 
reasons,  which  may  be  easily  conjectured,  for  leaving 
Eumenes  to  deal  with  the  GaUi ;  and  it  seems  that 
he  was  snccessfiiL  (Diod.  Excerpt,  xxxi.)  The  frag- 
ments of  Polybins  show  that  the  Romans  were  jealous 
of  Eumenes,  who  had  great  talents,  and  they  did  not 
choose  that  he  should  nduoe  the  Galli  under  his 
dominion.  One  passage  (zzxL  2)  states  that  certain 
ambassadora  of  the  Galli,  who  came  to  Rome,  were 
told  that  they  should  be  independent,  if  they  would 
stay  at  home,  and  not  move  with  any  fuce  beyond 
their  own  boundaries. 

In  the  wars  of  Uithridates  aganst  the  Bomans, 
the  Galli  were  again  in  arms,  both  cm  the  side  of  the 
king  and  of  the  Romans.  There  were  Asiatic  Galli 
in  the  great  army  which  Milhridates  sent  into 
Greece  under  the  command  of  Archelans.  This 
army  was  defeated  by  L.  Sulla  at  Chaaroneia  (b.  c. 
86).  Hitbridates,  fearing  that  he  should  be  de- 
serted by  the  GalU  if  Sulla  should  come  into  Asia, 
murdered  all  the  Gallic  tetrarchs,  both  those  who 
were  about  him  as  friends,  and  those  who  had  not 
joined  him.  He  mnrdered  also  their  women  and 
children.  Some  of  the  Galli  were  killed  at  a  feast  to 
which  the  king  invited  them,  and  the  rest  in  various 
ways  (Appian,  Mithrid.  c  46) ;  three  wdy  of  the 
chiefs  escaped.  Mithridates  seized  all  the  property 
of  the  men  whom  he  had  murdered,  put  garrisons  in 
the  towns,  and  set  ever  them  as  governor  Eumacbns, 
probably  a  Greek.  Ue  could  not,  however  keep  Ga- 
latia,  but  he  kept  the  money  that  he  had  got  The 
Galli  served  On.  Pompeius  in  the  subsequent  wan 
against  Mithridates,  and  Pompeius  rewarded  the 
tetrarchs  by  secaring  them  in  their  Galatian  do- 
minions. (Appian,  Sjriac.  c.50,  Mithrid.  c.  114.) 
One  of  them  was  Oeiotams,  who  had  done  good 
service  in  the  war  by  defeating  Eumachus.  (Appisi), 
MUkrid.  c  75 ;  Liv.  Epit.  94.)  Mithridates  kq>t 
some  Galli  about  him  to  the  last;  and,  iu  the  hour  of 
his  extreme  need,  one  of  them  named  Bitoetns,  a 
genuine  Gallic  name,  did  the  king  the  last  service 
that  he  could,  by  killing  him  at  bis  earnest  request, 
B.C. 63.  (Appian,  Ar>Mrid:c.  Ill;  Uy. Epit.  102.) 
Pompeius,  in  settling  the  affiun  of  Galatia,  extended 
tlie  Gallic  limits,  for  he  gave  Hithridatinm,  a  town 
in  the  fonner  kingdom  of  Pontos,  to  a  Gallic  chief 


GALATIA. 
named  Bogodiatcras,  whose  name^  iritli  a  iligU 
variation,  appears  on  a  silver  coin.  (Strab.  jl  567.) 
Pompeius  gave  to  Deiotams  part  of  Gsdekmitie  ia 
Pontus,  an  excellent  sheep  country,  and  the  paita 
about  Phaniacia  and  the  Trapexnsia,  as  ^r  sa 
Ckilchis  and  the  Less  Armenia,  of  all  whidi  coontries 
Pompeius  made  him  king ;  and  Driotaros  kept  aba 
his  paternal  tetnrchy  of  the  ToUstoboii.  (Sttah. 
p.  547.)  Galatia  and  its  chieftains  were  now  DDdcr 
Roman  protection,  and  Deiotams  was  involved  in  aS 
the  troubles  that  followed  the  wars  of  Caesar  and 
PompeioB.  He  was  with  Pompeius  at  the  battle  <f 
Phanalia  (b.  c.  48),  and  escaped  with  him.  Cion, 
in  an  extant  oration,  pleaded  before  Caesar  at  Bme 
the  cause  of  Deiotatus,  who  was  charged  with  a 
treacherous  dcagn  against  Caesar's  life  when  Caesar 
was  in  Galatia.  After  all  bia  reverses  Deutana 
died  a  king ;  and  was  snooeeded  by  bis  son  Deiotano, 
who  went  to  Actium  on  the  side  of  Antonios,  bat  h» 
had  the  Gallic  prudence  to  go  over  to  Octavins  b»- 
fore  the  battle,  in  company  with  Amyntas  (b.c31). 
Amyntas  was  one  of  the  tribntaiy  Asiatic  king:  that 
M.  Antonius  set  np  (b.  c  39).  He  bad  Ksidia 
first,  and  in  B.c.36  be  recoved  from  the  aaaie 
king-maker  Galatia,  with  a  part  of  Lycaooia  and 
Pamphylia  (Dion  Cas.  xlix.  33),  and  he  was  c«a- 
firmel  in  these  poeseasioas  by  Auguatos,  b.  c  31 
(Dion, lis).  Ue  died  B.C. 25,  having  held,  besides 
Galatia,  Lycaonia,  and  Isaniia,  the  south-etat  and 
east  part  of  Fbrygia,  Fisidia,  and  Cilida  TiatJMa. 
(Stnb.  pp.  568,  569,  571,  577,  671.)  AmyntM 
was  one  of  the  great  flock-mastera  of  Asia  Uinoc 
He  had  above  300  flocks  on  the  high,  waterlea* 
table-lands  of  Lycaonia.  Plutarch  {Ant.  cc  61,63) 
calls  Amyntas  king  of  the  Lycaooians  and  Galatiaoa 
at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Actium ;  and  he  also 
calls  Deiotams  a  king.  This  is  not  inwmia-tfem 
with  other  authorities,  if  we  suppose  that  Seiotarna 
had  his  fikther's  kingdom  that  was  beyond  the  limita 
of  Galatia,  and  that  Amyntas  had  Galatia,  or  a 
great  part  of  it,  and  the  title  of  king  of  the  Gslatiam. 
On  the  death  of  Amyntas,  Augustus  made  a  BemaB 
province  of  Galatia,  Lycaonia,  Isauria,  East  and  Soatk 
Phrygia,  and  Pamphylia.  The  extent  of  the  province 
of  Galfttia  to  the  south  is  expressed  by  Pliny  aayiag 
that  Galatia  reaches  both  to  the  Cabalia  of  Pam- 
phylia and  the  Milyee,  who  are  about  Boris  and  the 
Cyllanticns  and  Urcandicus  tract  of  Pisidia  (£.  if. 
V.  32).  But  the  Gaktia  of  Ptidemy  is  still  more 
extensive  (v,  3),  being  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Bithynia  and  part  of  Phrygia,  on  the  south  by 
Pamphylia,  and  on  the  east  by  a  part  of  Cappadoda ; 
it  thus'  extended  from  the  Enxine  to  the  Taurus^ 
The  sea-^nast  «f  Ptideray's  GalaUa  commeooes  after 
Cytorus,  which  is  in  Bithynia,  and  extends  to  ihs 
mouth  of  the  Halys  and  to  Amisus.  Sinope  is  withia 
these  limits.  The  three  Gallic  tribes  and  thdr  thro* 
several  cities  assumed,  tmder  Augustas,  the  names 
3ttcumiyoi  and  3tPeurHi :  the  people  of  Pessinns 
were  named  SeSoariiiwl  TeAiaroCtiyryuc  those  of 
Ancyra,  Zceoumrro!  TtKTtaiytt :  and  those  tt 
Tavium,  StfiwmjKai  TpiKfuiu  The  first  Bomaa 
govemor  of  this  Galatia  was  M.  Lollius,  who  goveined 
it  as  the  legatos  of  the  emperor,  with  the  title  of 
pro-praetor.  This  province  of  Galatia  is  sapposed 
to  have  continued  in  this  form  to  the  time  </  Coo- 
stantine.  The  metropolis  of  the  pn\'ince  was  Ao- 
cyra ;  and  Termeesns  and  Sogalassaa  were  6tt 
towns. 

The  Romans  established  in  Galatia  Pn^ier  the 
colony  of  Geime,  which  is  known  both  ftsm  Ptokmy 
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and  its  eoira.  Ftdemy  also  bas  a  place  called 
ClandiopolU  in  the  cotmtiy  of  the  Trocmi. 

The  countiy  properly  called  Galatia  lay  aoath  of 
the  range  of  Olympus.  The  limita  can  only  be  ap- 
proximated to  by  the  enumeration  of  the  towns. 
The  Tolistoboii,  the  most  western  tribe,  made  Fes- 
rinos,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Sangarius,  their  chief 
town.  There  were  also  in  their  territory,  Tricomia, 
the  Boman  colony  Germe,  and  Vindia;  Abrostolo, 
Amorinm  on  the  road  to  Laodicea  Catacecaomene ; 
and  a  place  Tolosochorion,  a  compound  of  a  Oallio 
and  a  Greek  word,  the  first  part  of  which  looks  like 
the  name  Tolosa.  The  Tolistoboii  probably  occupied 
the  principal  part  of  the  comitry  between  the  Alan- 
der,  a  branch  of  the  Sangarins,  and  the  Sangarius 
up  to  its  junction  with  the  Alander.  They  bordered 
on  Bithynia  and  Phrygia  Epictetna.  Pliny  (t.  32), 
besides  the  Tolistoboii,  mentions  the  GiUlic  tribes 
Voturi  and  Ambitoi  as  settled  in  this  part.  They 
were  probably  the  names  of  tetrarchies.  The  Tec- 
tosages,  who  were  between  the  Sangarius  and  Halys, 
had  the  old  town  of  Anoyra  far  thdr  chief  place. 
[AiicTRA.]  Pliny  mentions  the  Teutobodiad  as  a 
Gallic  tribe,  oocnpying  this  conntiy  with  the  Tec- 
tosagee.  There  were  few  phices  in  the  territory  of 
the  Tectoeages,  and  they  are  insignificant.  There 
were  several  roads  from  Ancyra,  but  the  names  in 
the  Itineraries  are  apparently  so  corrupted,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  if  we  can  discover  a  Gallic  element 
in  them.  Ptolemy  has  a  list  of  places  among  the 
Tectoeages,  and  among  them  Corbeus  [Corbbcs]  : 
Aspona  [Aspoha]  is  mentioned  by  Ammianns. 
The  Trocmi  seem  to  have  been  partly  on  the  east 
nde  of  the  Halys :  they  bordered  on  Pontns  and 
Cappadocia ;  and  Strabo  says  that  their  country  was 
the  most  fertile  part  of  Oaktia.  Their  chief  town  was 
Tavia  or  Tavium.  There  were  also  in  this  ter- 
ritory Mithridatinm,  already  mentioned,  and  DanaU, 
where  Co.  Pompeins  and  L.  Lacullns  bad  an  inter- 
view, before  Lncollus  gave  np  the  command  to 
Pompeins  in  the  Mitfaridatic  War.  Ptolemy  has  a 
list  of  unknown  Trocmic  towns. 

One  nndonbted  Gallic  name  appears  in  the  Itine- 
raries on  the  road  from  Ancyra  to  Tavinm,  Ec- 
cobriga,  a  pUce  at  the  ford  or  bridge  of  some  river. 

When  the  Galli  settled  in  the  country  which  was 
called  fipom  them  Galatia,  or  Gallograecia,  there 
were  Phrygians  in  it,  Greeks,  Paphlagonians,  and 
probably  some  Cappadodans.  The  Paphlagonians 
were  on  the  north  of  Galada.  The  Phrygians 
were  the  meet  numerous  race,  and  occnpial  the 
west  and  centre  of  Galatia.  The  Greeks  probably 
were  not  in  any  great  nmnbers  in  Galatia  till  after 
the  time  of  Alexander ;  bnt  they  mnst  have  been 
nomerous  at  the  time  of  the  Gallic  occupation,  for 
their  language  became  the  common  language  of  the 
country.  The  three  Gallic  tribes  had  each  their 
territory,  as  we  have  seen  ;  and  each  tribe  was 
divided  into  four  divisions,  which  were  called  te- 
tratchiae.  Plutarch  (<fc  Virt.  MvL  vol  iL  Wytt) 
mentiona  the  Tosbn  as  forming  a  tetrarchy,  that  is, 
one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  tribes.  Each  tetrarchia 
had  its  tetrarvh,  and  one  judge  and  one  general, 
both  subordinate  to  the  tetrarch;  and  two  lieutenant- 
generals.  The  council  of  the  twelve  tetraichs  was 
a  body  of  300  men,  who  met  at  Dtynaemetnm. 
[DrnMABMEnm.]  The  council  were  judges  in 
casea  of  murder ;  bat  the  tetrarchs  and  the  judges 
heard  all  other  cases.  "  This,"  says  Strabo  (p.  567), 
"was  the  old  constitution;  bat  in  my  time  the  potter 
had  conn  into  the  hands  of  three  mien,  then  two, 
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and  finally  one,  Deiotams,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Amyntas."  He  seems  to  mean  the  elder  Deiotams, 
and  to  take  no  notice  of  the  younger,  whose  Galatian 
kingship  is  a  donbtful  matter. 

The  Galli  probably  at  first,  after  their  fashion, 
treated  the  Phrygian  worship  with  craitempt.  At 
any  rate  we  have  seen  that  at  the  time  of  Honlina' 
invasion  the  Phrygian  hierarchy  turned  against  the 
Galli.  The  Romans  and  tlie  Phrygians  were  already 
acquainted,  for  in  the  Second  Punic  War  the  Romans 
sent  five  commissioners  to  Attains,  king  of  Pergamos, 
who  politely  conducted  them  to  Fessinos  in  Phrygia, 
where  they  got  what  they  wanted, — a  large  stone. 
But  this  stone  was  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  and  the 
deliverance  of  Italy  depended  on  her  being  brought 
to  Rome.  (Liv.  xxix.  10,  &c.)  We  are  not  told  how 
the  Phrygians  were  persuaded  to  port  with  such  a 
treasure;  but  the  transaction,  which  was  a  friendly 
one,  was  well  adapted  to  make  th«n  favour  the 
Romans,  especially  as  the  Galli  were  intruders. 
Caesar  says  of  the  European  GaQi  (A  6.  vL  IS), 
"  Matio  est  omnis  Gallorum  admodum  dedita  reli- 
gionibus";  and  the  Asiatic  Galli  got  a  taste  ibr  the 
Phrygian  worship,  as  the  temples  were  rich,  and 
priesthood  was  profitable.  Cicero  {pro  Settio,  c.  26) 
mentions  one  Brogitarus,  who  was  the  chief  priest  of 
the  Mother  of  the  Gods  at  Peasinns;  and  he  had  a 
good  title  to  the  place,  for  he  bought  it:  also  another 
Gaul,  Dyteutus,  in  the  time  of  Augustus  obtained 
the  raloable  place  of  chief  priest  at  Comana  [Co- 
masa].  We  also  read  of  Camma,  a  priestess  of 
Artemis,  a  deity  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
Galli.  Camma  is  one  of  Plutarch's  noble  women 
(cto  Virt.  Mnl.)  of  whom  he  tells  the  tragic  story 
of  her  fidelity  to  her  hnsband,  and  her  vengeance  on 
his  mnrderer.  The  nation  had  its  wonderfiil  women 
in  Asia  as  it  has  had  in  Europe.  The  Galli,  the  richer 
at  least,  adopted  with  Phrygian  and  Greek  super- 
stitions the  language  of  the  Greeks,  even  before  the 
time  of  Augustus.  Deiotarns  had  a  Greek  wife  whose 
name  was  Stratonice,  and  the  evidence  of  coins  and 
inscriptions  fully  establishes  the  fact  of  the  Galli 
being  Hellenised ;  which  indeed  we  might  infer  from 
their  name  of  Gallograeci,  if  there  were  no  other 
evidence.  Yet  we  have  the  testimony  of  Hieronyinos, 
who  visited  Galatia  in  the  fonrth  century  of  oar 
aera,  in  his  preface  to  his  Commentaiy  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Gahttians,  that  the  Galli  still  kept 
their  own  language,  which  was  almost  the  same  as 
the  language  of  the  Treviri  or  the  people  of  Tr^es; 
and  Hisronymos,  who  was  a  geod  linguist,  and  had 
lived  at  Tiives,  was  a  competent  judge  of  this. 
Thierry  (^Hittoirs  dt*  Gauloui),  who  cites  this  pas- 
sage of  Hieronymns,  misinterprets  it  however,  when 
he  infers  from  it  that  the  Gallograed  did  not  use  the 
Greek  languaga.  He  also  derives  from  this  passage 
a  confirmation  of  his  hypothesis  that  the  Tolistobdi 
and  the  Volcaa  Tectoeages  of  Narbonensis  were* 
Kymri,  and  that  the  Volca*  Tectosagee  were  Belgae, 
and  came  to  the  sonth  of  Gallia  from  the  north. 

The  Apostle  Paul  visited  Galatia  after  it  had  been 
made  a  Roman  province,  and  established  churches 
there.  (£p.  to  the  Galatiaiu,  i.  2.)  His  first  visit 
is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  zvL  6; 
and  his  second,  in  xviii.  23.  In  his  epistle  to  the 
Galatians  he  does  not  speak  of  more  thim  one  visit, 
firom  which  some  commentators  derive  very  un&irly 
the  condusion  that  he  wrote  the  epistle  in  the 
short  interval  between  the  two  visits.  This  inqniry, 
however,  does  not  belong  here.  It  is  generally  as- 
snmed  that  St  Paul  in  his  epistle  addresses  the 
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G>Ui  or  G«Uof;neci;  bat  then  is  nothing  in  tii« 
epistle  from  wliich  this  can  he  inferred.  In  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  tenn  Galatia  is  indeed  nsed 
in  its  limited  and  proper  sense,  and  not  in  the  sense 
of  a  Soman  provincial  division ;  for  Ljcaooia  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  Acta,  and  Pindia.  There  is  no 
doubt,  then,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  inhabitaota  of  Galatia  Proper;  bat  to 
the  Greek  inhabitants  of  Galatia  and  perhaps  the  Hel- 
leniied  Galli,  who  were  the  wealthier  and  better  in- 
structed part  of  the  Galli.  For  this  Gallic  consti- 
tution of  Galatia  was  evideotly  an  aristocmlic  cco- 
stitntion,  like  the  political  sjstems  of  Gallia  Trans- 
alpina,  in  which  the  common  sort  went  for  nothing, 
"  paene  servoram  loco  habentar"  (B.  G.  vi.  13). 
The  balk  of  the  Galli  of  Asia,  the  herdsmen,  shep- 
herds, and  tillera  of  the  land,  profaahljr  knew  no 
Ungoage  except  Gallic;  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
epistle  was  not  addressed  to  such  people. 

The  stodent  may  read  with  profit  Amed^TlueiT7*s 
Bittoin  <h$  Gauioii,  if  he  will  alwajs  tnm  to  Uie 
ancient  aothorities,  which  will  set  the  author  right, 
wbea  he  gets  wniog.  [O.  L.] 


com   OF   OALATIA. 

GALAVA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  lOtb 
Itinemrj,  which  rnns  — 

Iter  a  Clanoventa  Uediolano  H.  P.  cL  (nc). 

GaUva  -   H.P.  xviii. 

Alone  •      „     ziL 

Galacnm  -      „     zriiL 

Bremetonaci     -      „     xxviu 

Coccio    -        -      „     XI. 

Hancimio         -      „     xvii. 

Condate  -      „     zviiL 

Mediolano  -  „  xviii. 
For  the  elements  of  oncertaintj  in  this  Itinerary  see 
Clanotkhtuh.  In  the  Monamenta  Historica  Bri- 
tannica  Galacum=Appleby,  Whailop  CattU,  or 
Kendal,  and  Galava=ieithm  Old  Ttnm  or  Great 
Kavkk.  [B.G.L.] 

GALEPSUS  (TaKir^t,  Herod,  vii.  122),  a  town 
on  the  N.  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Sthonia,  which 
Colonel  Leake  ( Trav.  in  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p. 
155)  takes  to  have  been  the  same  place  afterwards 
called  Phtscella  (Plin.  iv.  10;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  3. 
§  1),  a  distinction  which  was  required,  as  there  was 
another  Galepsas  at  no  great  distance. 

3.  A  colony  of  Thasos,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
which  was  taken  by  Brasidas  after  the  capture  of 
Amphipolis  (Thnc.  ir.  107),  and  retaken  by  Cleon 
in  the  ensuing  year.    (Thuc  v.  6.) 

Livy  (xliv.  45)  relates  that  Perseus,  when  flying 
from  the  Riimans,  after  the  defeat  at  Pydna,  sailed 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon  to  Galepsns  on  the 
first  day,  and  on  the  second  to  Samothrace,  which 
renders  it  probable  that  it  was  one  of  the  moat  re- 
markable faarboars  of  the  intervening  coast,  which 
data  can  only  be  reconciled  at  the  harbour  of  ffefUr, 
which  is  sitoated  2  hours  to  the  S.  of  Pr&vUta,  just 
within  the  Cape  fgrmiog  the  W.  entrance  of  the 
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Gulf  of  JTanfln,  where  still  remain  the  mins  aS  a 
Greek  city,  now  known  by  the  names  of  Palmfo&, 
or  Ne/ltr6poU,  or  Dkefterttpoli.  (Leake,  Trar.  m 
North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  178.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GALIBA  (riUifa  lutpa,  Ptol.  viL  4.  §  3),  a  pn- 
mootory  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  ancient  Tape*. 
bane,  or  Cafion,  at  no  gnat  distance,  as  it  wcoU 
seem,  from  Cory  IiUmd.  The  name  is  also  counerted 
with  those  of  certain  mountains  in  the  immediate 
neighhoarhood  of  the  promontory,  called  VJJuSa  I^ 
(Ptol.  viL  4.  §  3),  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  ree 
called  Galibi  (raxiCei,  Ptol.  viL  4.  §  9).  Frm  the 
Galibi  Hcotes,  according  to  Ptolemy  (rii.  4.  §  8), 
flowed  down  two  rivers  to  the  sea,  the  Phasis  sal 
the  Ganges, — a  statement  which,  as  regards  the 
latter  river,  is  enooeons.  In  the  plains  at  the  base 
of  these  monntaim  Ptoleniy  states  that  there  wen 
elephants  in  his  day,  as  there  are  now.  [Y.] 

GALIBL     [Gauba.] 

GALILAEA.    [Pai^akstixa.] 

GALINDAE  (roMvSai),  mentioned  by  Ptokny 
(iiL  5.  §  21)  in  oonnectioo  with  the  Veoedae,  Sndisi, 
and  Stavani.  There  can  be  bat  little  hcaitatiai  m 
identifying  the  names  (as  Zeoas  has  dene)  with  lb* 
of  the  Galinditae  of  Dtuherg  and  the  Prassian  aoti- 
qnarians ;  whose  locality  was  the  tract  called  Gilasda, 
Galandia,  Galendia,  Golentz,  &c.  in  East  Pmsua,  oa 
the  Spirding  Lakes,  and  in  contact  with  tliat  of  ths 
Sikio-witae  the  equivalents  of  the  Swin*.  GaHii£a 
was  one  of  the  eleven  dirisioos  of  Pmcaa,  that  is,  d 
Prnssia  before  it  became  German;  its  langnage  bong 
that  of  the  Old  Prussians,  a  bnoch  of  the  Lithuanic. 
The  name  of  the  Galindae  is  said  to  ooctir  on  the  coin 
of  the  emperor  Volusianus  (a.  d.  253)  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  controversy.  (A'aiUant, 
Num.  Imp.  Rom.  vol.  ii.  p.  317;  Eckhel,  vol.  viL 
p.  369;  Mem.  de  tAcad.  del  Inter,  vol.  zxvSi 
p.  606.) 

Jomandes  (de  Get.  23)  enmneratts  this  ftapie, 
under  the  name  of  Golthbs,  among  the  northern 
tribes  who  were  vanquished  by  Hermaniic,  king  <d 
the  Ostrogoths.  [E.  G.  L.] 

GALLAE'CIA  or  CALLAECU  (KnAAudk, 
KsXcuxla:  Eth.  KoAXauca!,  Callald,  Callaeci,  Gal- 
laeci :  Galicia  and  part  of  Portugal),  a  large  district 
in  the  extreme  MW.  of  Hispania  TanaccsKiisii^ 
N.  of  LuarTAXiA,  and  W.  of  the  AsTcitES  and  Vao- 
caei,  its  boundaries  being  on  the  S.  the  river  Dnrias 
(Douro),  on  the  NE.  the  river  Navia  or  Navilobia 
{Navia'),  and  on  the  E.  the  mountains  of  the  .\stnie>; 
so  that  it  corresponded  almost  exactly  to  the  muden 
GttUieia,  vrith  the  addition  on  the  S.  of  the  Fortn- 
gueseprovincesof Entre Dovro et Miaho and  Tra* o$ 
Montet,  and,  on  the  E.,  of  small  portions  o[A$imriaM 
and  Leon.  Sometimes  a  wider  extent  was  assigned 
to  the  coantry,  so  as  to  include  the  Astures  (Dkn 
Cass,  xxxvii.  53;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  xix.  1.  s.  2),  and 
even,  as  used  by  late  writers,  tlie  whole  of  Cantahria 
(Oros.  vl  21 ;  Isid.  xir.  15;  Zosim.  iv.  24).  In  the 
earliest  times,  however,  Gallaeda.  or  at  least  its  S 
part,  was  reckoned  a  part  of  Lusitania.  (Strab.  in. 
p.  152).  The  people  were  divided  into  tiro  gnat 
tribes,  the  CauaIci  (or  Gaixaeci)  BRACAsn 
(KoAXoSkoI  ot  BfKurapioi),  and  the  CaujiIci  (or 
Gaixaeci)  Lccehses  (K.  ol  AotiK^mm'),  btaia 
the  Artabki,  who,  though  geographically  bekaoging 
to  the  country,  were  regarded  as  a  separate  people. 
The  Cailaici  Bracarii  received  their  name  from  their 
chief  city,  Bracaka  Adodsta,  and  inhabited  the 
S.  of  Gallaecia,  from  the  Durius  (Doura)  up  to  the 
Minins  (Maho):  and  the  Callalci  Laoenaes  the  K. 
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part,  from  the  Hinins  to  the  Navia;  these  rtodved 
their  name  from  their  captal,  Lucus  Auousn. 
It  should  be  obserred,  however,  that  thia  diviaioD 
was  not  an  arbitrary  one,  aa  might  perhaps  be  in- 
ferred {torn  the  derivation  of  the  names  from  the  two 
Roman  cities ;    bat  the   rirer  Minias    established 
s  natural  bomidary  between  the  two  tribes.     Each 
of  the  two  capital  cities  was,  onder  the  Romans,  the 
seat  of  a  eottventiajuridiem,  that  of  Lncns  inclnding 
1 6  peo]des  besides  the  Celtic!  (L  s.  Aitabri)  and  the 
I«bani,  and  a  free  popnlation  of  about  166.000; 
that  of  Bracara,  twenty-four  cities,  and   175,000 
persons,  among  whom  Pliny  mentions,  besides  the 
Bracarii  themselves,  the  BibaIi,Coeleiini,Gallaeci,He- 
qaae3i,Limici,Querqnemi  (Plin.iii.  3.S.4).   Ptolemy 
(ii.  6.  §§  24 — 27)  mentions,  as  minor  tribes  of  the 
Callaici  Lncenses,  the   Capori  (Kinrofwf),   Cilini, 
(KtKiwot),  Leman  (Arfiauot),  Baedyes   (BaiSvii), 
and  Seurri  (3fOupfot,  vulgo  3t$ovppoC) ;  and,  (§§ 
40 — 49),  as  minor  tribes  of  the  Bmcarii,  the  Turodi 
(Tovpoioi),  Nemetatae  (Ktitircerai),  Coelerini  (Koi- 
Ktponl,  comp.  Plin.  ir.  20,  s.  34^  Bibali  (Bi/3a\o(, 
oomp.  Plin.  iiL  3.  s.  4),  Limici  ( Ai/uucol,  comp.Plin.lLe.) 
on    the    river  Limia,    Luanci  (Aovcryicol),   Gruii 
(^Tpoiun,  the  Grovii  of  Pliny  and   Mela,  and  the 
Gravii  of  Silius  Italicos,  i.  235,  iii.  366,  who  assigns 
to  them  the  whole  country  from  the  Darius  to  the 
Limia,  while  Mela  gives  them  even  a  wider  extent, 
iiom  the  Doiius  to  some  distance  N.  of  the  Minius ; 
perhaps  originally  the  Grovii  were  between  the  Da- 
rius and  Limia,  and  the  Bracarii  between  the  Limia 
and  Minias),  Qnacemi  (K(>iwHpi'oI,the  Querqaemi 
of  Pliny,  {.c,  and  Quarquemi  of  an  inscription  op. 
Gmter,  p^  245,  no.  2),  Lubaeni  (Aoi/feuyol,  the  Le- 
bnni  of  Pliny,  tc),  and  Narbasi  (Nopgoffoi). 

Galbucia  is  a  rugged,  mountainous  conntiy, 
formed  by  the  extreme  branches  of  the  great  monn- 
twn  chain  which  strikes  off  from  the  Pyrenees 
westward  along  the  north  side  of  the  peninsula.  Its 
chief  river  was  the  Miuios  (ifj'nAo),  flowing  through 
the  plain  enclosed  between  the  range  just  named  and 
its  SW.  branch,  the  monntains  of  the  Astures,  and 
fUling  into  the  Atlantic  on  the  W.  coast.  Between 
this  and  the  Dnrins  are  three  smaller  rivers,  one  of 
them,  at  least,  possessing  considerable  interest,  but  of 
which  the  names  are  somewhat  difficult  to  identify, 
probably  on  account  of  the  imperfect  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  earlier  writers,  Ptolemy  gives  them 
in  regular  order,  from  S.  to  K.,  as  follows : — Avos 
(Afov  irara^ii  MoXal,  Ptol.  ii.  6.§  1 ;  Mela,  iii.  I : 
JNo  ttAvt;  the  Celados,  which  Mela  mentions  next, 
wems  to  be  the  N.  tributary  of  the  Ave,  now  called 
Saiha  or  DetU,  which  flows  down  from  near  Braga) : 
Nebis  (N^u»  woTivioi;  licSoKai,  Ptol.  le.\  Mela, 
Le,:  S.  Cavado;  this  wonld  be  taken,  on  the  evidence 
of  the  name,  for  the  Baivii  of  Strabo  (iii.  153), 
were  it  not  that  he  expressly  identifies  the  Baenis 
with  the  Minius,  evidently  by  a  confusion  of  names ; 
for  this,  and  the  next  to  be  mentioned,  are  the  only 
oonsiderable  rivers  that  he  knows  in  these  parts): 
Linus,  or  Lmi  as  (Ai^tlou  s-oro^oi;  inSoXai :  Lima), 
doubtless  the  river  which  Strabo  ({.c)  calls  the  river 
of  Lethe,  adding  that  some  named  it  Limaea  and 
others  Belion  (6  r^s  AijSqt,  jlr  rms  Ai/taiar,  ol  ti 
BtXwra  iniAovffi),  and  that  it  flawed  fmn  the 
Celtiberi  and  Vaccaet  Mela,  who  transpoees  it  to 
the  K.  of  the  Minius,  calls  it  Limia,  or  the  River  of 
Oblivion  ("et  cui  Oblivionis  cognomen  est  Limia;" 
where  some  schobrs  find  in  the  word  "  Oblivionis  " 
the  origin  of  Strabo's  BcXdvy;  comp.  Plin.  iv.  21,  s. 
35,  "ab  Minio  oc.  M.?.  ut  anctor  est  Vairo,  abint 
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Aeminins,  qnem  alibi  quidam  iutellignnt  et  LImaeam 

vocant,  Oblivionis  antiquis  dictns,  moltomque  faba- 

lotos;"  SiL  Ital.  i.  235, 23&;  comp. xvi. 476, 477 : 

"  Qnique  super  Gravios  locentes  vdvit  arenas, 

Infemae  populis  referens  oblivia  I<ethes"): 

it  is  also  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Lethe  by 
Appian  {Bitp.  72)  and  Plutarch  (Quaal.  Bom.  34), 
who  relate  that  the  first  Boman  that  crossed  it  waa 
Decimus  Brutos,  when,  after  bis  conqoest  of  Lusi- 
tauia,  he  advanced  against  the  Bracarii,  as  far  as  the 
Minius,  B.  c.  136.  From  Livy's  histoiy  uf  the  same 
event,  it  wonld  seem  that  the  river  was  an  object  of 
snperstitioas  terror  to  the  soldiers  of  Brutus,  for  they 
were  only  incited  to  pass  it  by  the  example  of  their 
general,  who  snatched  a  standard  from  the  bearer, 
and  led  the  way  in  penion.  (Liv.  Epit.  Iv.,  where 
the  name  is  "  flumen  Oblivionem ; "  comp.  Flor.  ii.  1 7, 
"  formidatumque  militibus  flumen  Oblivionis.")  Bnt 
whether  the  name  originated  in  the  snperstition  of 
the  soldiers,  who  had  been  taught  to  look  for  the 
abodes  of  the  dead  in  that  lar  west  to  which  they 
seemed  to  be  advancing,  aided  by  some  resemblance 
in  the  native  name,  or  ftom  the  latter  cause  only,  is 
all  uncertain.  (Comp.  Strab.  p.  106.)  It  deserves 
notice,  however,  that  a  trace  of  the  name  BeUon, 
given  to  it  by  Strabo,  appears  to  be  preserved  in  that 
of  the  lake  Bton,  from  which  the  river  flows ;  and 
hence  Belion  may  perhaps  have  been  the  true  name, 
and  Flumen  Oblivionis  its  corruption.  The  names 
of  the  rivers  in  the  country  of  the  Callaici  Lucenses, 
N.  of  the  Minius,  which  possess  no  particular  in- 
terest, are  obtained  from  Mek,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy, 
though  with  some  uncertainty,  as  follows:  Lakroh 
(£<r),  Ulla  (Mela;  Onto,  PtoL:  VUa),  Tamaris 
(TomJre),  Sars  {Sar),  Flobids  {Rio  de  Caitro), 
Nelds  (fiio  de  la  Puente),  Virus  {Allona),  Mea- 
Rus(Jfero),  IviA(prob.thoNc«iaiofPtoL:  Jmia); 
the  two  last  falling  into  the  Sinus  Aitabromm  (ff. 
o/Ferrol)  and  the  Navilubio  (A'ario). 

The  only  natural  productions  for  which  Gallaecia 
was  famed  among  the  ancients  were  its  minerals. 
Besides  the  golden  sands  of  the  Limius  referred  to  in 
the  passages  quoted  above  from  Silius  Italicus,  the 
country  yielded  abundance  of  tin  (Strab.  iii.  p.  147), 
and  a  sort  of  precious  stone,  called  gemma  Galbuca. 
(Plin.  xxxvii.  10.  s.  .59.)     The  people  were  among 
the  least  civilised  in  Spain;  the  very  prototypes  of 
the  modem  Galkgot.    Their  chief  serious  employ- 
ment was  divination,  their  snperstitious  addiction  to 
which  art  alone  rescued  them  from  the  imputation 
of  Atheism.     Engrossed  by  this  occnpation,  or  else 
engaged  in  sports,  or  sunk  in  indolence,  except  when 
roused  by  wars,  they  left  all  husbandry  to  the  women. 
(SiLItal.  iii  344—353: 
"  Fibrarum  et  pennae  divinammque  sagacem 
Flammarum  misit  dives  Callaecia  pnbem, 
Barbara  nunc  patriis  ululantem  carmina  lingois, 
Nunc  pedis  altemo  percnssa  verbere  terra. 
Ad  numemm  resonas  gandentem  plaudere  cetras. 
Haee  requies  ludasque  viris,  ea  sacra  voluptas. 
Cetera  femineus  peragit  labor:  addere  solco 
Semina,  et  impresso  tellurem  vettere  aratro, 
Segne  viris;  qoidquid  dun  sine  Marte  geiendum, 
Callald  conjux  obit  irreqnieta  mariti.") 
They  were  a  most  warlike  people,  prefisrring  death 
to  flight,  and  even  the  women  went  armed  to  the 
battle-field,  and  put  themselves  to  death  when  ther 
were  taken  captive.    (Appian,  Hitp.  27.)      Their 
conquest  by  Decimus  Brutus  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to.   But,  although  he  is  said,  in  general  terms, 
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to  htn  nifadned  ill  the  peopk*  of  GmllaMU  (Fior. 
ii.  17X  ]ret,  from  tiw  few  particaUn  reoadad,  bit 
cooqiusts  ip{«Br  clewlj  Dot  to  hare  eztcodnl  fiu",  if 
at  all.  N.  of  the  Miniiu,  so  Uiat  ihtj  incloded  ooly 
the  CalUIci  BncariL  As,  at  the  verj  same  time, 
the  procooiml  M.  Aemiliua  Lepidus  fniled  in  an  ex- 
Jwditica  a);ainst  the  Varcaei  (Lir.  EpU.  Iri.),  and  as 
the  Aetnres  were  not  nibdoed  till  the  time  of  Au- 
Koatoi,  the  conntiy  of  tiie  Callaici  Lncenvs,  btatig 
oalj  open  to  the  Bomam  on  the  S.,  ranst  bare  been 
ray  imperfMrtlj,  if  at  all,  SDbjected,  nntil  it  jielded 
to  AoKUtoa  with  the  other  NW.  tribei. 

Beside*  the  two  capitals  of  Bracara  Acousta 
CBraga)  and  Lucus  Auorgn  {Lugo),  the  follov- 
ia^dtiet  aad  towns  are  mentioned: — 

L  Towns  of  the  Callaici  Bracarii:  I.  Calb  or 
Caleh  {Oporto),  at  the  month  of  the  Darius,  and 
00  the  mad  from  Olisipo  to  Bracara,  35  U.  F.  from 
the  Utter.  2.  On  the  road  from  Bracara  to  Astu- 
rica,  which  made  a  great  bend  sonthwards  to,  and 
perhaps  even  bejond,  the  Dnrios  (/fm.  AM.  pp.422, 
423):  Sai^cia,  20  yi.f.{Salamondet);  Pbab- 
MDitjM,  26  M.  P.  {Caitro  it  Codaotot) ;  Cai.a- 
DUMUM,  16  M.  P.  {CiatHaf);  Ad  Aqoaji,  18  M.P. 
(Trindadr);  Pixetum,  20  M.  P.  {PMuir);  Ro- 
Bosm-H,  36  If.  P.  {SoUedo  or  Bragam^  f) ;  CoM- 
rLEuncA,  29  H.  P.  {CompUdo)  ;  Vexiatia,  25 
H.  P.  (  Vinkaett);  the  remaining  stations  belong  to 
the  Astnres.  Be&ides  these,  Ptolemy  mentieos  Tcx- 
TOBBIOA  (Tourr^^To)  and  Aradi-CTA  ('Ap>- 
lowrra),  as  towns  of  the  Bracarii  (ii.  6.  §  39). 
S.  On  another  and  more  direct  road,  leading  N.  from 
Bracara  to  the  Minios,  and  thence  up  the  river 
towards  Astnrica  {Itin.  AtU.  pp.  427,  428):  Sala- 
KIAHA,  21  H.  P.  {Stattiago  de  ViUela) ;  AquAE 
Orioimis,  18  M.  P.  {Baniio§  de  Band*  or  Otm»e)\ 
A<)CAC  QUKRQl-ESNAE,  14  M.  P.  (*TtaT«  Kovd- 
Ktpirifr,  PtoL  t  c  §  47 :  Rio  Caldo")  ;  Gkhikae, 
16  M.P.  (Banot  <fe  Molgat  or  S<mdr<u  t);  Sa- 
UBjrrra.  14  M.  P.  {Caldelat  or  Orenje .»);  Prab- 
sroiVM,  18  M.  P.  {Castro  de  Caldelat  or  ttodieio  t), 
on  the  border  towards  the  Astnres.  4.  On  the  road 
from  Bracara  to  Locos  {Itm.  .4iK.  p.  429) :  LnfiA, 
19  M.  P.,  or  Forum  Limicomm  {PaiUe  de  Ltma), 
probably  diSerent  from  the  *6p»s  lutwmr  of  Pto- 
lemy (§  44);  TuDK,  24  M.  P.,  or  Tyde  (Plin.  ir. 
20.  B.  35 ;  Sil.  ItaJ.  iii.  367,  m.  369 ;  Toiitat,  rulgo 
tainiai,  Ptal.  I.e.  §45:  Tuy),  a  fortress  of  the 
Gmii  or  Grarii,  said  to  have  been  foandtd  by  Dio- 
med  and  a  colony  of  Aetolians.  (Plin.,  Sil.  Ital., 
U.ec;  Dion.  Per.  485;  Avion.  Ihter.  Orb.  651: 
other  notices  of  anppoMd  Greek  settlements  in  this 
quarter  are  fonnd  in  Stiabo,  iiL  p.  157.)  Besides 
these,  Ptolemy  ({.  c.)  mestions  the  following :  Aqcak 
Laevab  {"rtara  Aaid,  §  40),  among  the  Tarodi; 
VoLoBtaOA  {Oiio^Mpefa,  §  41),  among  the  Neme- 
tatae;  Cokuobrioa  (KotAiMpryo,  §  42),  among 
the  Coelerini;  Fobum  Bibaix>rvm  {*6fos  BigoAwi', 
§  43:  prob.  Viaiia  de  BoUo),  the  city  of  the  Bi- 
faali;  Herva  (Muwm,  §  46),  that  of  the  Loanci; 
Cambaetuh  {vJtiSaiTm,  §  48),  that  of  the  La- 
bieni;  and  Fobi;m  Mabbaboeum  {tifot  NapSa- 
am,  §  49),  that  of  the  Narbasi.  To  these  must  be 
added  the  baths  of  Aquae  FtJtviAE,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  found  E.  of  Bracara,  at  CAooes  on  the 
river  Tamega,  which  is  still  crossed  by  the  ancient 
Roman  bridge  of  18  arches.  (Iniicr.  ap.  Gmter,  p. 
162.  no.  4,  p.  245.  na  2;  Florez,  £tp.  S.  vol.  xv. 
f.  79;  Miiiano,  Diccion.  vol.  iii.  p.  85;  Ukert,  vol 
il  pt.  1.  p.  346.) 
IL  Towns  of  the  Callaici  Luceoses:  1.  On  the 
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raad  already  mnitioneil  (2fa.  4)  finm  Bacsa  t» 
Locna,  and  thcoce  to  Astsriea  {Itm.  AmL  pfL  42!, 
430):  from  Tode  (see  ahore),  Bcbbida,  16  U.  P. 
{Borrvioty,  TcBoocA.  16  M.  P.  (rnwa.'); 
A«CAE  Celexax  or  CujVAK,  34  H.  P.  CTton 
»<fW>a  vvr  KiAiMr,  PtoL  iL  6.  §  25:  CWate  dd 
Beg);  Pbia,  13  H. P ,  which  is  prsfaahly  as  ccnc 
for  Ieia  FtATiA,  a dty  of  tb*  Capon  (PlaL  Ic 
§24;  Inacr.i9.Giiiter,]]L905,Do.8:  BP^irm), 
where  the  raad,  which  has  thoa  ttr  kept  ta  tk*  K. 
along  the  sea-cooat,  tsias  KE.  up  the  lallsy  of  tke 
Ullacrtbe  Sarf  Awbcohia,  33 U.  P.  Caahiiji  if 
CompotellaoTAaartgr);Bmxva,  liU.P.{CrU 
or  Burrttf) ;  Mabciae,  20  U.  P.,  pcobaUy  ai 
error  for  P(ms  Mabtiab  (Geog.  Bar.  ir.  45:  Smit, 
00  the  liver  of  the  same  name) ;  Lcccs  Accoan, 
13  M.  P.  {Lugo).  2.  On  the  rtwitinnatinn  of  the 
same  road  to  Astnrica:  TufALOicli  (/oataKtrof ), 
S3  U.  P.,  or  TALAmsA,  a  dty  of  the  Senni  (TMa- 
liSrn,  Ptol.  Le.%  27,  who  mentkos  N.  of  it  aaothr 
town  of  the  aame  pec^le,  Aqcab  QcrurnKAB,*TtB- 
ra  Ktvirrwa,  Qsmte  f );  Pora  Netxab  or  Natiae, 
i.  e.  the  Bridge  of  lie  Biver  A'ovia  (jnk.  A'aaa 
de  Suama),  whence  the  road  tarns  &  to  UruBii, 
20  M.  P.  {Cerredo  or  Doncot),  16  M.  P.  from  Ber- 
gidnm  in  Astoria.  [Asturks.]  3.  Another  note, 
begimiing  and  ending  in  the  same  general  directkn, 
bat  striking  fiirther  to  the  NW.  thnngh  the  Aeta- 
bri,  is  given  in  the  Itinerai;  bs  follows  {pp.  433 — 
425).  From  Bracan  by  sea  to  Aqnae  CdouK,  16S 
stadia;  thence  agam  by  sea,  195  stadia  to  Vicci 
SPACOBinf  (Otouta  It  Offuco,  PtoL  ^  c.  §  23 :  Ft^); 
thence  1 50  stadia  by  sea  to  Ai>I>i:oaPosTEs(pnik 
Ponteeedra);  thenoe  180  stadia  by  sea  to  GKAain- 
MIRCM  or  Glahdixaeick  (G«ag.  Bar.  W.  43; 
r\aySi)upov,  PtoL  Le.:  prob.  ifarosi  at  die  momh 
of  the  A'oya),  whence,  avoiding  the  tuMiwnUa;  ef 
Nerinm  (C.  ^cautarre),  the  road  proceeded  by  laad 
K£.  to  TriouiioOM,  23  M.  p.  {Barreo  or  Artmbm; 
apparently  the  Taif^ria  %  To^ua  of  Ploieoy, 
L  c),  and  thenoe  to  BEioAwncx,  30  IL  P.,  the 
chi^  sea-port  of  the  eoontiy  (see  art.);  wbeoee  it 
struck  inland  to  Lncus  Angusti,  with  the  intv- 
mediate  station  of  Carasicux,  18  H.  P.  from  Bri- 
gaoUom  and  1 7  fi^un  Locos  (prob.  the  Kapinor  at 
Ptolemy,  L  c. :  Gvitinez  t).  Ptolemy  meattoos,  io 
addition  to  the  above  phues,  the  following  :  anwif 
the  CalUIci  Looenses  (§  23),  Bin,cii  (BnfarX 
Olika  ('OA(t«),  LiBDNCA  (AiCeiiTiia),  PucTIA 
(nurfa),  TCBUPTLAHA  (Tai>poinrrtai>a).  OcBLCX 
('OnAoc);  and  among  the  Lemavi  (§  25),  Dacto- 
Hicx  (AaxT^awiv);  and  Pliny  (ir.  20.  s.  34)  ma- 
tions  Abobbica,  as  a  not  ioconbiderahle  plac* 
(fiojoaa).  [P.&] 

GA'LLIA  CISALPI'NA  (Caes.  £.  C.vi.  IX  also 
caUed  GA'LLU  CITE'BIOR  (Cae*.  A  C.  L  54; 
Cic  de  IttvetU.  it  37^  »xl  simply  GA'LLIA  (Cic 
ad  Faai.  zii.  5),  is  the  name  which  the  Roiitaas 
gave  to  North  Italy  as  Ute  as  the  time  of  the  dic- 
tator Caesar  and  Cicero,  and  even  to  b.  cl  43.  Caesar 
{B.  G.  I  10,  54;  il  35)  sometimes  includes  GalLia 
Cisalpina  onder  the  name  Italia;  bat  be  then  nses 
the  term  in  a  geographical,  and  not  in  a  pelitieal 
sense.  The  name  Ci»i{»na  denoted  Gallia  south  cf 
the  Alpe,  as  opposed  to  Transalpina  Gallia,  or  Gallu 
n<Hth  of  the  Alpe ;  and  Citerior  u  the  nearer  Gallia, 
as  opposed  to  Ulterior  (Caes.  B.G.i.  7, 10;  &  C.  L 
33)  or  the  further,  which  in  Caesar  means  the  Pro- 
viocia.  Ulterior  Gallia  was  also  used  sometinMS 
generally,  to  signify  all  GallU  north  of  the  Alps. 
The  name  GallU  Togata,  applied  to  Cisalpine  Galha 
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which  ocenra  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Gallic  War 
(viii.  34,  52),  and  in  later  writers,  was  given  at  soma 
time  after  the  country  was  settled  by  the  Romans, 
and  it  indicated  the  nnnierical  snperiority  of  the 
Togati  or  Bomans  over  the  Gallic  population.  The 
inhabitants  north  of  the  Po  were  sometimes  called 
Transpadani  (Cic  ad  Fam.  zri.  12),  a  term  which 
imptiea  Cispadani,  or  the  inhabitants  sonth  of  the  Po; 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  Latin  anthority 
for  the  word  CispadanL 

Among  the  Tarioos  names  by  whioh  the  Greek 
writers  designate  this  eonntry,  some  are  simply  de- 
scriptive of  its  geographical  position,  and  others 
represent  the  Soman  names.  Plutarch  (_Caa.  c  20) 
calls  it  jy  Tepl  UdSov  roAarla;  but  there  is  no 
Latin  anthority  fortbe  name  Cinnimpadana.  Walcke- 
naer  conjectures  that  the  names  Gallia  Circam- 
padana,  Transpadana,  and  Cispadaaa  are  older  than 
the  term  Gallia  Cisalpina;  and  if  he  could  prove  that 
all  these  terms  were  nsed,  we  might  accept  his  hy- 
pothesis. Livy  (xxi.  35)  calls  the  phuns  idioat  the 
Po  "  Cireumpadanos  campos." 

Polybins  names  this  country  both  K<\tuc4  and 
roXorrfa  (iiL  77,  87);  but  though  be  applies  the 
Latin  word  Transalpini  to  the  Galli  north  of  the 
Alps,  and  explains  it  (iiL  15)  as  a  term  in  use  in 
his  time,  he  does  not  use  the  word  Cisalpini,  or  any 
equivalent  Greek  word.     He  comprehends  this  Cel- 
tice  or  Galatia  in  the  geographical  term  Italia,  and 
describes  it  as  a  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula.     We 
may  conclude  that  the  term  Gallia  Cisaljnna  was 
not  used  by  the  Somans  before  they  were  acquainted 
with  Gallia  Transalpina;  and  that  the  oldest  name 
of  North  Italy  among  the  Bomans  was  simply  GsUia. 
The  fact  that  the  Bomans  gave  the  name  i[  Gallia 
to  the  chief  part  of  the  lusin  of  the  Po,  and  the 
name  of  Galli  to  the  people,  wonld  be  some  endence 
of  the  identity  of  the  Galli  north  and  sonth  of  the 
Alps.     We  have  no  historical  evidence  of  the  emi- 
gration  of  the  Galli  into  Italy  before  the  time  that 
Livy  mentions;  but  there  was  a  tradition,  partially 
preserved,  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  the 
nation  appeared  south  of  the  Alps.     Cornelias  Boc- 
chua  proved  that  the  Umbri  were  of  the  stock  of  the 
Galli  Veteres.    (Solinns,  Polghitt  c  8.)     Servins 
(ad  Virg.  Aen.  xii.  753),  nsing  nearly  the  same 
words  as  Solinns,  refers  to  Mucus  AJitoninns  as 
his  authority,  by  which  name  is  meant  M.  Anto- 
nius  Gnipha     It  appears,  then,  that  some  of  the 
Boman  men  of  letters  believed  that  the  ancient  nation 
<if  the  Umbri  were  Galli  Veteres ;    but  we  know 
nothing  of  the  facts  which  led  to  this  cosclnsion. 
Nor  do  we  know  who  the  Galli  Veteres  were;  but 
we  may  suppose  that  these  writers  meant  a  nation 
of  GalU  who  were   in   Italy  before  the  Galli  who 
crossed  the  AIpe  at  a  later  period.     There  are  no 
means  of  approximating  to  a  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion, except  by  a  comparison  of  the  old  Italian  lan- 
guages with  the  existing  Cumri  (Welsh),  or  with 
the  Gaelic,  and  by  an  examination  of  the  names  of 
the  mountains,  rivers,  and  other  natural  features  of 
the  Italian  peninsula,  which  we  may  assume  to  be 
the  oldest  historical  records  that  exist  of  the  inha- 
tritants  of  Italy.    There  is  no  ancient  langnage  of 
Italy,  except  the  Latin,  of  which  we  have  any  com- 
petent knowWge;  and  there  is  no  ancient  language 
now  known,  with  which  we  can  compare  the  Latin 
and  the  names  m  the  Italian  peninsula,  except  the 
Basque,  the  Cumri,  and  the  Gaelic  dialects.     This 
comparison  has  been  made,  to  some  extent,  for  the 
Cumri,  by  Archdeacon  Williams,  who  is  well  ac- 
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qnainted  with  the  Welsh  language.  (On  one  source 
a(  the  non-Hdlenic  portion  of  the  Latin  langnage, 
by  the  Bev.  Archdeaoon  Williams,  Trwuact  of  iha 
Sogal  Societg  of  Ediiibargk,  voL  xiii.)  In  this 
essay  the  author  limits  himself,  as  he  states,  "to 
the  subject  of  the  original  population  of  Central 
Italy,"  of  which  he  affirms, "  that  it  was  of  the  Cum- 
rian  or  Cimbrian  race,  cognate  with  the  Cumri  of 
our  ishmd,  and  that  their  langnage  formed  some 
portion  of  the  non-Hellenio  elements  of  the  Latin 
tongue."  The  question  is  one  that  requires  great 
nicety  in  dealing  with,  for  resemblances  of  words  are 
very  deceptive;  but  it  is  a  &ir  conclusion  that  we 
carmot  absolutely  reject  as  a  probable  hypothesis, 
the  existence  of  a  people  in  the  peninsula  long  before 
all  historical  periods  conmience,  whose  language  was 
nearly  related  to  some  one  or  all  of  the  languages 
which  come  under  the  general  denomination  of  Cel- 
tic. The  great  mountain-range  which  forms  the 
back-bone  of  the  peninsula  has  a  pure  Celtic  name, 
A-penninns;  for  whether  the  A  is  a  euphonic  prefix, 
or  whether  we  prefer  the  form  Ap-penninus,  and 
consider  the  Ap  to  be  significant,  we  hare  in  either 
case  the  root  Pes,  "  a  snnnnit,"  which  appears  in 
the  Alpes  Penninae,  and  in  munerons  mountain 
names  in  Great  Britain.  The  names  of  rivers  in 
the  basin  of  the  Po,  and  as  far  as  the  limits  of  Cen- 
tral Italy  at  least,  the  Duria,  Stnra,  Tura,  Tuna, 
Athesis,  Bedesis,  Medoacns,  Aesis,  Tinia,  Ausar,  and 
many  others,  are  either  precisely  the  same  with  the 
names  of  many  rivers  in  France  and  Great  Britain, 
or  may  be  reduced  to  the  same  forms  by  a  perfectly 
fur  process.     (See  Mr.  Williams's  Essay.) 

The  Bonuns,  after  they  had  got  a  footing  in 
Transalpine  Gallia,  often  recognised  the  Aedni,  a 
people  once  the  chief  of  all  Gallia,  as  their  "  brethren 
and  kinsmen"  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  43);  and  this  has 
been  nsed  as  evidence  that  the  Bomans  thought  the 
relationship  to  he  proved,  or  they  would  not  have 
given  such  a  title  to  barbarians,  and  those  who  were 
their  greatest  enemies.  If  the  relationship  did  exist, 
we  must  of  course  go  a  long  way  back  for  its  origin, 
to  the  ante-historical  times  when  a  Boman  nation 
rose  out  of  a  mixture  of  races,  one  of  which  was 
Celtic.  Bat  this  fraternising  with  the  Aedui  seems 
as  easy  to  be  expbined,  as  the  kinship  of  the 
Bomans  and  the  Segestani  of  Sicily  through  their 
common  ancestor  Aeneas.  (Cic  Verr.  ii.  4.  c  33.) 
It  may  be  observed,  that  if  we  admit  the  probability 
of  Celtic  nations  (Galli  Veteres)  having  existed  in 
Italy  before  the  great  invasion  which  Livy  mentions 
(v.  34),  this  pivbability  is  not  diminished  by  the 
fact  of  the  Galli  Veteres  not  having  mainbuned 
themselves  as  a  nation;  unless  they  he  the  TImbri,  as 
to  whidi  we  shall  never  make  all  the  learned  agree. 
For  the  Galli  have  not  been  able  to  fix  themselves  per- 
manently anywhere  oat  of  their  native  limits ;  and  their 
second  settlement  in  Italy,  recorded  by  Polybius  and 
Livy  (admitting  the  fact  of  a  prior  setUement)  was 
ultimately  unsuccessful.  The  proof  of  some  Celtic 
nation  having  been  in  the  peninsula  long  before  all 
historical  times,  rests  on  the  incorruptible  evidence 
of  the  geographical  names  of  the  peninsula. 

The  authorities  which  Livy  followed  state  that  the 
great  immigration  of  the  Galli  into  Italy  took  pUoe  in 
the  reign  of  the  Boman  king  Tarquinios  Priscus,  at 
which  time  the  Bituriges  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire 
were  the  dominant  people  in  Transalpine  Gallia.  The 
causes  of  the  emigration  were  excessive  population 
(Liv.  V.  34),  or,  as  Trogus,  Justin's  authority,  says, 
civil  commotions.    The  cause  is  not  very  material, 
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nor  caa  w«  with  oerUintjr  uy  what  it  was;  but  it 
TMj  h«Ta  been  both  these  causes,  and  something 
else.  The  Galli  have  always  been  a  militarj  people; 
and  the  desire  of  active  einpluytnent,  the  weariness 
of  doing  nothing,  and  the  hope  of  plunder  would  at 
any  time  be  sufiicient  to  put  their  fighting  men  in 
motion.  Two  cbieftaios  led  the  emigrants.  SigoTCSUs 
conducted  his  men  into  Germanjr,  into  the  great 
Hercynian  forest.  Livj  does  not  mention  what  tribes 
accompanied  him;  nor  is  it  certain  whether  he  is 
following  the  same  authority  as  Caesar  (S.  G.  vi. 
84),  who  speaks  of  the  Gallio  settlements  in  the 
Uercynian  forest.  Bellovesus,  the  other  chief,  led  to 
the  conquest  of  North  Italy,  Bituriges,  An°emi, 
Senooet,  Aedoi,  Ambarri,  Cainntes,  and  Aulerci,  all 
which  nations  belonged  to  that  division  of  Gallia 
which  Caesar  calls  the  coontry  of  tlie  Celtae  (t  I). 
The  invaders  entered  Italy  by  the  Taurinus  tjidttis, 
ar  the  pass  of  Mont  Gtnivrt,  and  defeated  the 
Toscana  or  Etroscans,  who  then  held  the  plain  of 
the  Po,  not  tar  from  the  banks  of  the  Ticinns. 
Finding  here  a  people  named  Insubres,  which  was 
also  the  name  of  a  pagus  of  the  Aedui,  they  boilt 
a  city  and  called  it  Mediolannm  (^.VHoh).  The 
Insubres  of  Gallia  Transalpina  are  only  known  from 
this  passage;  but  there  was  a  Mediolanum  near 
Lugdunam,  and  it  is  supposed  that  this  place  may 
mark  the  positioa  of  the  pagus  of  the  Insnbres.  Of 
the  names  of  all  tliese  tribes  menti  ned  by  Livy,  not 
one  appears  in  the  geography  of  Italy  except  that  of 
the  Senunes,  and  the  country  which  the  Senones 
occupied  was  south  of  the  Po.  Livy,  or  the  autho- 
rities that  he  followed,  probably  attempted  to  explain 
the  origin  of  the  Cisalpine  tribe  of  the  Insubtes  or 
laombri  ('Iva/iCpoi)  as  the  Greek  writers  call  them, 
by  the  clumsy  expedient  of  supposing  all  these  in- 
vading tribes  to  have  changed  their  name  for  one 
that  they  found  on  the  spot,  which  happened  to  be 
the  name  of  a  small  Transalpine  pagus.  But  Livy 
has  not  explained  the  origin  of  the  Insubres;  and  if 
the  Insubres  were  in  North  Italy  before  thu  invasion, 
and  were  a  Celtic  people,  they  must  have  come  in  a 
former  immigmtion;  and  if  Is-umbri  is  the  genuine 
form  of  the  word,  we  may  assume  that  they  were 
Umbri,  who  had  long  been  Mttled  in  the  basin  of 
the  Po.  Indeed,  if  we  look  carefully  at  Livy's  nar- 
latin,  we  shall  see  that  he  does  not  say  that  these 
Insubres  whom  the  invaders  found  in  Italy  were 
Galli;  nor  does  he  say  who  tliey  were.  He  lets  all 
the  names  of  the  invaden  disappear,  and  that  of  the 
Insubres  remain  in  th«r  place.  Yet  the  Insubres 
were  Galli  beyond  all  doubt.  Polybius  merely  fixes 
the  position  of  the  Insubres  as  one  of  the  GalUc 
natious  of  Cisalpine  Italy.  The  name  appears  in  his 
text  in  various  ibrmi.  Stnbo  has  the  lioman  form 
Insnbri,  and  in  one  place  2iiiSpoi  (p.  218;  and 
Gruekurd'a  Note,  Tnnsl.  Strab.  voL  i.  p.  373> 

A  new  band  according  to  Livy's  authorities  soon 
crossed  tin  Alps  by  the  same  pass,  the  Cenomani 
(Liv.  V.  35)  under  Elitovius,  and  occupied  the  places 
where  in  Livy's  time  Brixia  (_Bracia)  and  Veruiu 
were:  the  Libui  were  the  previous  occupiers  of  these 
parts.  Livy  may  not  have  perceived  that  he  has 
already  mentioned  (v.  34)  the  Aulcrd  as  Gallic  in- 
vaden of  Italy,  and  that  the  Cenomani  were  a 
diviiiian  of  the  Aulerci.  [Cenomani.]  Cato  found 
a  tradition  somewhere  (Plin.  iii.  19)  that  the  Ceno- 
mani once  dwelt  near  Slassilia  (^MarteUW)  in  the 
country  of  the  V'olcae,  which,  if  the  tradition  is  true, 
may  have  been  daring  their  migration  from  their 
original  oonntiy  between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine. 
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The  Cenomani  (Livy)  were  fallowed  by  the  Sallsvn, 
who  settled  near  "  an  ancient  people,  Laevi,  Lignres,* 
as  some  texts  have  it,  "  who  dwelt  about  the  river 
Ticinus."  But  here  Ijvy  bas  not  observed,  thmgk 
he  knew  the  fact,  that  the  Salluvii  or  Salyes  wse 
Lignrians,  and  dwelt  between  the  Lower  Bhooe  aid 
the  Alps;  In  this  passage  (v.  35)  peiiiapa  be  may 
mean  the  Salassi. 

Another  band  of  invaders,  Boii  and  lingmex, 
crossed  the  Alps  by  the  Pennine  pass  (the  Gr»at  &. 
Bernard),  and  finding  all  the  country  ooca{»ed  be- 
tween the  Alps  and  the  Po,  they  passed  the  river  ts 
rafts,  and  drove  oat  of  the  country  both  Etroscaat 
and  Umbri;  but  they  did  not  advance  beyond  the 
Apennines.  (Liv.  v.  35.)  The  position  of  the  GaSe 
Lingones  of  Caesar's  time  is  marked  by  the  site  of 
Langres,  in  the  country  at  the  head  of  the  Saoat; 
but  the  original  country  of  the  Bui  [Boii]  is  uooct- 
tain.  The  Senones  (Liv.  v.  35)  were  the  last  in- 
vaders, and  they  occu{aed  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
from  the  river  Utis  (ifontone)  to  the  Aesis  (£Ma), 
which  is  a  little  norUi  of  Anoooo.  Livy  bas  abeidy 
mentioned  l^enones  among  the  first  invaders.  Tb 
Senones  and  Lingmeswere  also  Celtae;  aod  the  Se- 
nones were  from  tlie  basin  of  the  .Se^ie.  All  the 
tribes  which  Livy  here  entmierates  appear  in  Caesar's 
history  of  the  Gallic  War,  except  the  losnbies,  and 
the  Salluvii,  who  were  in  Caesar's  time  within  the 
lunits  of  the  Provincia. 

At  the  time  of  the  Gallic  invasioa  the  Tastam, 
who  were  the  masters  of  this  country,  had  boilt 
many  towns,  cleared  tlie  forests,  cat  canals,  and 
made  embankments;  at  least,  tradititm  assigned  to 
them  the  credit  of  doing  this.  Polybius  (iL  17) 
assigns  a  very  simple  cause  to  the  Gallic  invasus 
of  this  fine  country.  The  Galli  liad  often  croabcd 
the  Alps  to  trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  {Jains, 
and  they  soon  found  a  pretext  for  seizing  this  land 
of  plenty,  as  they  have  done  since.  Mantna,  one  ef 
the  old  Tuscan  towns  north  of  the  Po  (PUn.  iii.  13), 
survived  the  Gallic  invasion,  bung  probably  saved  hr 
its  position  amidst  marshes;  but  Uelpom  (as  it 
stands  in  Pliny's  text,  iii.  17),  one  of  the  richest 
Tuscan  cities,  was  destroyed  by  the  Insubres,  Boii, 
and  Senones,  on  the  dsy  on  which  Camillas  took 
Veil.  The  description  which  Polybius  gives  of  the 
habits  of  these  Transalpine  nations  (ii.  17)  is  jo^ 
what  we  might  expect  They  lived  in  omnlled  vil- 
lages,— in  booses  of  emat  kind,  we  most  sap^nae, 
or  they  could  not  hare  been  villages, — but  thej  had 
no  household  stuff:  their  bed  was  stravr,  leaves,  or 
grass,  and  flesh  their  food ;  their  only  business  and 
all  that  they  miderstood  was  agriculture  and  war. 
Their  agricnltaie  did  not  consist  in  tilling  the  gnnnd, 
but  in  feeding  sheep  and  cattle,  which,  with  gold, 
farmed  then:  wealth,  because  these  wore  the  things 
that  they  could  most  easily  cany  about  with  them: 
the  chiefs  were  most  ccocemed  to  have  a  large  train 
of  followers,  £ir  a  man  was  feared  and  respected  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  folk  that  he  had  about 
him.  Such  a  people  would  ncA  fiiund  towns  on  their 
first  invasioa  of  Italy:  indeed,  the  founding  of  towns 
would  have  been  usel^,  for  they  did  not  Uve  in  them, 
and  if  they  had  chosen  that  mode  of  life  they  migfat 
have  been  content  with  the  Tuscan  cities.  Livy's 
story  of  the  foundation  of  Mediolanmn,  Brixia,  md 
Verona  is  a  fable;  and  yet  Mediolanum  at  least  is 
an  ondoubted  Gallic  name,  for  there  are  several  cities 
in  Transalpine  Gallia  called  Mediolanum;  and  Biiiia 
and  Verona  are  probably  Gallic  too. 

Thise  andacioas  barbarians  levied  oontribations  oo 
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all  their  neighbanrs.    The  moBt  memonble  erent  in 
the  early  liittarjr  of  Rome  is  the  capture  of  the  city 
hj  a  band  of  then  Italian  Galli,  who,  after  threaten- 
ing Ciosiam  (Liv.  t.  33),  tamed  their  arms  against 
the  Ramans,  who  had  taken  thia  Etmscan  city  under 
their  protection.     The  Galli  and  the  Bomans  first 
tried  their  strength  on  the  Allia,  a  small  aSlaent  of 
the  Tiber.     The  Romans  were  defeated,  and  this 
■wtLt  for  ever  a  black  day  in  their  calendar  (n.  c. 
390).     The  captors  of  Rome  and  the  siege  of  the 
Capitol  by  the  Galli  were  embellished  with  the  fiction 
that  ehancterises  all  the  early  Roman  history.     To 
the  Galli  this  was  no  more  than  one  of  their  ordinary 
maraading  expeditions.    An  invasion  of  the  lands  of 
the  Galli  by  their  neighboors  the  Vcneti  is  assigned 
as  the  immediate  cause  of  their  retreat  from  Rome. 
Domestic  qu.orrels  kept  tliem  at  home  for  some  time; 
and  they  had  also  enemies  around  them.    The  Galli 
had  become  possessed  of  the  plains  only,  and  the 
monntaineen  of  the  Alps  knew  the  value  of  plunder 
as  well  as  the  Galli.      They  were  probably  kept 
folly  employed  in  taking  care  of  themselTes  for  the 
space  of  thirty  years  that  elapsed  between  the  cap- 
ture of  Rome  and  the  next  expedition  to  the  south. 
But,  from  the  time  of  their  little  city  being  sacked, 
the  Romans  knew  that  they  had  an  enemy  whom 
they  most  destroy,  or  perish  themselves.    "  Gallicns 
tumultus,"  or  simply  "  tumultus,"  was  the  name  that 
they  gave  to  a  hostile  movement  of  the  Gallic  tribes 
of  North  Italy.     This  was  the  signal  to  prepare  for 
a  desperate  fight  (Liv.  viii.  20)  j  for  with  the  Galli, 
says  Sallust,  the  Romans  fought  ftir  their  existence, 
not  for  glory  {BelL  Jug.  c.  1 14).     They  set  apart 
a  reserved  treasure  in  the  Capitol  for  the  emergencies 
of  a  Gallic  war;  for  the  fear  of  the  Galli  seems  to 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  aerarium  sanctius,  as  it 
was  sometimes  called.     (AppUn,  .8.  C.  ii.  41 ;  Liv. 
zxvii.  10.) 

Thirty  years  after  the  capture  of  Borne,  as  Foly- 
bins  (ii.  18, 19)  fixes  the  time,  the  Galli  came  again 
with  a  large  force  as  far  as  Alba,  and  the  Romans 
were  afraid  to  meet  them.  The  historian  does  not 
lay  bow  long  they  staid  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Binne;  but,  as  he  says  that  they  came  twelve  years 
afterwards  with  a  great  force,  we  may  infer  that 
they  staid  the  first  time  as  long  as  the  country  could 
maintain  them.  The  second  time  that  they  came 
the  Romans  with  their  allies  were  ready  to  meet  them; 
but  the  Galli  fled  as  the  Romans  advanced,  and,  re- 
turning to  their  own  country,  remained  quiet  for 
thirteen  years.  Finding  that  the  Romans  were  in- 
creasing in  power,  the  Galli  consented  to  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  them,  which  they  strictly  observed  for 
thirty  years.  This  dty  narrative  of  Folybius  is 
enough  to  show  what  a  dangerous  enemy  the  Gaul 
was  to  the  city  on  the  Tiber.  We  can  easily  ima- 
gine what  Latinm  suffered  from  these  pitiless  barba- 
rians. The  Romans  had  many  traditions  or  fictions 
about  these  Gallic  wars;  and  a  marvellous  stoiy  of 
Titns  Manlius  fighting  a  duel  with  a  Gallic  giant 
on  the  bankf  of  the  Anio,  in  presence  of  both  armies, 
and  killing  him.  (Lit.  viL  10.)  Manlius  took  from 
the  neck  of  his  enemy  a  blood-stained  chain  (torques), 
and  put  it  on  his  own  neck ;  and  the  soldiers  gave  him 
the  name  Tonfuatns,  which  became  the  distinctive 
appellation  of  a  noble  Roman  family.  The  narrative 
of  Livy  contains  two  facts  worth  notice.  The  Galli 
Duule  Tibur  on  the  Anio  their  strong  poet  in  some 
one  or  more  of  these  invasions,  and  the  people  of 
Tibur  joined  them  against  the  Romans.  The  Galli 
also  carried  their  incaraions  into  Campania  (Liv.  vii. 
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II),  and,  either  going  or  returning,  plundered  the 
country  about  Lavicum,  Tusculum,  and  the  Alban 
territory.  The  Roman  annalists  here  repeat  the 
story  of  Torquatus  under  another  form.  A  GalUo 
giant  challenges  the  Romans,  and  is  killed  in  a  duel 
by  M.  Valerius ;  but  his  glory  was  not  equal  to  that 
of  Manlins,  for  a  raven  came  to  his  assistance  and 
pecked  and  scratched  the  face  and  eyes  of  the  Gaul, 
till,  blinded  and  frightened  out  of  his  senses,  he  wa( 
pierced  by  the  sword  of  the  Roman.     (Liv.  vii.  26.) 

About  B.  c.  299  some  fresh  bands  of  Transalpine 
Galli  crossed  the  mountains  into  the  valley  of  the 
Po,  without  being  invited.  Though  we  do  not  know 
when  the  Transalpine  people  first  found  their  way 
across  the  Alps,  we  know  that  they  have  at  intervals, 
whenever  the  opportunity  has  offered,  repeated  these 
visits  up  to  the  present  time.  To  get  rid  of  these 
dangerous  kinsmen,  the  Cisalpine  Galli  pushed  them 
on  against  the  Romans,  and  joined  them  in  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  south.  In  their  way  through  Etniria 
their  numbers  were  increased  by  some  Tuscans. 
They  got  a  good  booty  witliin  the  Roman  territory, 
and  returned ;  but,  as  usual  with  the  nation,  they  had 
a  dispute  about  the  division  of  the  spin],  and  came 
to  blows.  They  were  given  to  drink  and  all  kinds 
of  excess,  and  fond  of  quarrels.  Four  years  later 
(b.c.  296)  the  Galli  and  the  Somnites  were  leagoed 
together.  (Polyb.  iL  19.)  Livy  (x.  21)  mentions 
the  Umbri  and  Etruscans  also  as  joining  the  league 
against  the  Romans.  Polybins  states  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  defeated  with  loes  in  the  territory  of  the 
Camertii,  as  he  calls  it.  (Comp.  Liv.  x.  36).  Bnt 
in  another  battle,  fought  a  few  days  after  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sentinum,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Apennines,  the  Romans  defeated  the  Galli  and  their 
allies.  Livy,  ui  bis  description  of  this  battle  (x.  28), 
for  the  first  time  mentions  the  war-chariots  of  the 
Galli  (etteda).  Caesar,  in  his  GaUic  War,  never 
speaks  of  the  Transalpme  Galli  using  war-chariots; 
and  when  he  invaded  Britain  and  found  them  there, 
the  strangeness  of  the  thing  led  him  to  describe  it 
minutely.  These  war-chariots  of  Livy  are  probably 
a  rhetorical  embellishment.  The  chariots  (<riu>wf>i{(t) 
which  Polybius  (ii.  28)  speaks  of  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  war-chariots.  Livy  is,  however,  satisfied 
with  fixing  tlie  number  of  the  enemy  that  fell  at 
25,000,  which  Uter  writers  raised  to  40,000  and 
100,000.  It  was  a  victory  won  after  a  hard  fight, 
and  on  Gallic  ground.  It  was  a  sign  that  Rome  was 
growing  stronger,  and  that  the  Utter  days  of  the 
Galli  were  approaching. 

About  ten  years  later  (b.  o.  283)  the  GslU  Seno- 
nes,  with  a  large  force,  besieged  Arretium  QArtxm'), 
an  Etruscan  town  under  the  protection  of  Rome, 
The  Romans  came  to  its  relief,  under  L.  Caeiilina 
Hetellos.  Roman  ambassadors,  however,  were  first 
sent  to  expostulate  with  the  Senones,  and  to  induce 
them  to  retire;  but  they  were  murdered  by  the  Galli, 
contiaiy  to  the  law  of  nations.  Polybins  tells  the 
story  of  the  massacre  somewhat  difiisrently.  Upon 
this  the  consul  P.  Coraelins  Dolabella  entered  the 
country  of  the  Sen<mes,  burnt  all  before  him,  put  the 
men  to  the  sword,  and  carried  off  the  women  and 
children.  He  treated  the  Galli  as  they  had  treated 
other  nations.  In  the  mean  time  Metellus  was  de- 
feated by  the  Senones  before  Arretinm,  with  great 
loss;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  town  was  takon 
by  the  enemy.  (Conip.  Polyb.  ii.  19  with  Liv. 
Epit.  12,  and  Frcinsheim's  SupplemeiU).  The  quar- 
rel between  the  Romans  and  the  Senones  was  soon 
decisively  settled,    llie  Romans  gave  them  a  com- 
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Plate  deCnt  Unt  of  th«  Semnns  fall  in  tha  battla, 
•nd  the  Roman*,  driving  the  remainder  sot  of  tha 
ODOotrj,  at  Uft  got  a  finn  footing  north  of  the 
Apenninea,  and  oo  the  cout  of  the  Adriatic  Thia 
waa  the  fint  port  of  Gallia  to  which  the^  aent  a 
oolenj.  It  «aa  named  Sena  Gallica  (Smigagtia), 
to  diatingniah  it  from  Sena  in  Etniria.  The  Epitom* 
ofLiTy(f^.  II)phKeBthefaandationof  Sena  Gallica 
before  the  complete  coaqoeat  of  the  Senooea,  which 
mnat  be  a  mistake.  Thia  occnpation  of  the  country 
of  the  Senonea  alarmed  their  neighbonn  the  Boii, 
who,  prevailing  oo  the  Tnacana  to  join  them,  ad- 
vanced aa  far  as  Lake  Vadinxn  in  Etmria,  appareotly 
on  tbetrwajtoBome.  Bat  thej  were  met  at  the  lake 
hj  the  Romana,  who  alaoghtered  the  greater  part 
both  of  the  Toscana  and  the  Buii.  The  next  year 
the  Etmscana  and  Boii  mastered  all  the  yoatb  that 
oonld  bear  arms,  and  again  were  defeated  by  the 
Bomana.  The  Galli  and  Etmscana  were  now  glad 
to  accept  terms  of  peace.  "  Tliese  events,"  says  Po- 
lybios  (ii.  SO), "  touk  place  in  the  third  year  before 
Pyrrfaoa  crossed  into  Italy,  and  in  the  fifth  year  be- 
fore the  destractioa  of  the  Galli  at  Delphi;  for  at 
tbcM  times  Furtnne  put  into  all  the  Galli  a  kind  of 
pestilential  disposition  for  war."  This  statement 
lixea  the  events  at  the  year  B.  c.  382.  These  wars 
with  the  Galli  were  the  Roman  apprenticeship  to 
danger,  for  they  never  met  vrith  more  desperate 
enemies ;  and  the  interval  of  forty-five  years'  lect 
from  all  further  disturbance  from  tlut  quarter  which 
followed  the  peace,  left  the  Romans  leisure  to  fight 
with  Pyrrfans,  who  invaded  Italy,  and  to  carry  on 
their  fint  war  with  the  Carthaginians. 

The  Romans  had  excited  the  fears  of  the  Galli  by 
fbunding  the  Roman  colony  of  Sena ;  but  in  368  they 
went  fiirther  north,  and  founded  the  Latin  colony  of 
Ariminnm  (Aumm).  Palybin*(ii.31),inafewwords 
fa\\  of  meaning,  shows  how  the  new  war  b^an: 
"  When  those  of  the  Galli  who  had  seen  the  terrible 
things  departed  from  this  life  by  reason  of  their  years, 
and  a  new  race  came  on,fiill  of  passion,  without  reason, 
and  having  no  experience  of  and  never  having  seen  all 
kinds  of  evil  and  eventa,  they  began  again  to  stir  the 
state  of  affairs,  aa  is  natural,  and  to  be  irritated 
against  the  Romana  by  any  thing  that  occuned." 
The  chiefs  privately  sent  for  a  body  of  Transalpine 
Galli,  who  marched  to  Ariminum ;  but  there  the 
oommoD  sort  amoog  the  Boii,  dutmsting  the  new 
comers,  and  quarrelling  with  their  own  leaders,  killed 
their  cbiefii  Atia  and  Galatos,  and  then  come  to  a 
pitched  battle  with  their  Tiaiualpine  allies.  Five 
years  afler  this  (b.  c.  332)  the  tribune  C.  Fla- 
minius  carried  a  bill  lor  the  division  of  the  land  in 
Picenum,  from  which  chey  had  ejected  the  Senonea, 
and  the  distribution  of  it  among  Roman  citizens. 
Thia  is  the  allotment  of  the  "  Gallicua  ager  '  whidi 
ia  oAen  mentioned  (Cic  dt  Sen.  c  4);  a  measure 
which  Polybius  considers  to  hove  been  the  beginning 
of  a  change  in  the  Roman  state  to  the  wone,  but 
which  woa  eertahily  the  cause  of  a  dangerous  war; 
for  the  Galli  now  aaw  that  the  Romans  aimed  at 
their  total  dastmctioo.  The  Boii,  who  were  nearest 
to  the  now  Roman  territory,  and  the  Isombri  (In- 
subrea),  the  moat  powerful  of  the  Gallic  peoples  in 
Italy,  invited  some  Galli  from  beyond  the  Alps  to 
come  and  help  them  against  the  Romans.  These 
Galli,  who  were  from  the  Alps  and  the  Rhone,  were 
called  Gaesoti,  or  "  mercenaries,"  for  that,  says  Po- 
lybius, is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  But 
though  the  word  might  have  got  that  sense  in  the 
time  of  Polybioa,  it  waa  i^iparently  not  the  original 
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meaning ;  <br  "  gaesum "  ia  a  Oallio  name  ftr  a 
javelin.  The  men  fiom  beyood  tha  Alps  come  under 
the  kings  Concolitan  and  Anenest;  aud  never  did  a 
larger,  more  famons,  or  man  wariike  body  of  tnofa 
go  out  of  these  parts  of  Gama.  (Polyb.ii.SS-)  The 
Romana  made  great  preparations  fiir  thia  war,  which 
was  to  decide  whether  they  or  the  GoUi  were  to  be 
the  masters  of  Italy.  It  was  eight  years  after  the 
division  of  the  lands  of  Picenum,  and  in  b.  c  9SS, 
when  the  Gaesati  came  to  the  Po.  They  were  j<«ied 
by  the  Isombri  and  Boii ;  but  the  Cenomaui  and 
the  Veneti,  having  been  visited  by  aome  Roatan  im- 
baasadors,  forsook  the  Gallic  eonfederatian  iiir  a 
Roman  alliance,  and  the  Galli  were  obliged  to  leai* 
a  fwce  behmd  them  to  watch  tbeoe  people.  Tbew 
entered  Tuscany  with  50,000  foot  and  90,000  bene 
and  waggons,  under  the  command  of  CoDcoiitm, 
Aneroest,  and  Britoraar.  (Florus,  n.  3.) 

The  ahum  of  the  Italians  vras  shown  by  that 
readiness  to  assist  the  Romans  with  men  and  all 
kinds  of'supplies;  for  they  did  not  viev  the  Galfi 
simply  as  the  enemies  of  Rome,  but  as  the  eaemis 
of  the  whole  peninsnU,  frao  whom  they  conld  expect 
no  mercy.     Polybius  (ii.  84)  has  given  aa  enumo- 
ratioo  of  the  force  of  Italy  at  this  critical  time,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  what  a  bold  nndeitakiog 
Uatmibal's  subeequent  invasion   was.     The  whole 
number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  Rofnans  and 
Sodi,  was  700,000  foot,  and  70,000  horse.    Tbs 
nnmber  that  was  called  out  for  the  defence  of  Roma 
was  above    150,000  foot,  and   6000  bor^e.     The 
Gallic  army  advanced  through  Etniria  as  fiv  as  Clo- 
aiam,  plondering  all  before  them ;  but  leaniu^  that 
there  was  a  Roman  army  in  their  rear,  they  recreated 
towarda  Faesulae,  followed  by  the  Romans.   A  battle 
waa  fiiught,  in  which  the  Bomaos  were  defeated. 
The  consul  L.  Aemilius  Papas,  who  had  been  aent  to 
Ariminum  to  oppose  the  enemy's  march  in  that 
quarter,  bearing  of  the  advance  of  the  Galfi  npoa 
Rome,  moved  f^m  the  upper  sea,  and  came  up  with 
the  &illi  after  their  victory  over  the  Rooians.     The 
Galli,  who  wished  to  save  their  booty,  moved  dowa 
to  the  coast,  with  the  consul  after  them;  and  it 
happened  at  this  time  that  C.  Atilins  Begnlas,  tha 
other  consul,  who  was  returning  from  Sardima,  had 
landed  with  bis  troops  at  Pisa^  and  was  marching 
towards  Rome  by  the  opposite  mod  to  that  wUch  the 
Galli  hod  token.    They  were  going  north,  and  tha 
consul  was  coming  sooth.    Thus  they  were  hemmed 
in  between  two  armies;  but,  like  brave  and  skiUiil 
soldien,  finding  an  enemy  befbre  and  behind,  tbey 
formed  two  lines  of  battle,  and  presented  two  fronts 
to  their  enemy's  two  armies.     The  GalH  were  near 
Tekmo,  as  Polybius  says,  on  tho  coast  of  Etmria, 
when  their  foragers  fell  in  with  the  advanced  troops 
of  Atilins;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  they  had 
got  so  fiv  south,  as  thor  object  was  to  retreat  as 
quickly  as  they  could.  The  Galli  fought  with  the  roost 
reeolnte  conrage,  being  m  no  respect  infinior  to  the 
enemy,  except  in  the  quality  of  their  weapons  and 
their  armoor.     It  is  said  that  40,000  Galli  perished, 
and  10,000  were  made  prisoners.     "  In  this  manner, 
then,  the  meet  formidable  of  the  Cdtie  invasioas  was 
brought  to  nonght,  after  threatening  all  the  Italians, 
and  especially  the  Romans,  vrith  great  and  terriU* 
danger.'    (Pblybius.) 

In  the  following  year  the  Boii  submitted;  and  ia 
B.  c  323  the  Romans  for  the  fint  time  crossed  the 
Po  with  their  armies,  and  invaded  the  oomitiy  of  the 
Insnbres,  under  the  command  of  the  consnl  C.  Fb- 
minius,  who  defeated  the  enemy  in  a  great  battla 
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Polybios  oa  this  occasion  states  a  cDrioni  &ct  about 
the  Gallic  swards :  they  wen  Diads  only  for  catting, 
and  were  so  bad  that  they  were  bent  by  the  first 
heavy  blow,  and  cooM  not  be  osed  again  till  the  men 
had  straightened  them  on  the  groond  by  means  of 
their  feet.  The  Boman  sword  was  pointed  and  fitted 
for  a  thmst.     In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  S222)  the 
consuls  M.  Claodios  Marcellas  and  Cn.  Comelins 
Scipio  oonlinued  the  war  against  the  Insohres,  who 
sent  for  a  fresh  body  of  Gaesati  to  help  them.     The 
Romans  tookAcerrae  on  the  Addna,  and  Hediolanam, 
the  chief  town  of  the  Insubres,  by  storm.  This  ended 
the  war;  and  the  Insubres  submitted  without  terms. 
Marcellas  (b.  c.  S21)  had  a  triumph  in  which  he 
carried  the  Spolia  Opima,  having  killed  with  his 
own    band  a  Gallic   prince,  Virdomarus.     (Plat. 
MareelltUyS.)    In  B.O.  218  the  Bomans  planted 
two  Latin  colonies  in  their  new  conquests,  each  of 
6000  men, — Placentia  (^Ptacmta)  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Po,  and  Cremona  near  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  a  little  lower  down.   The  Italian  Galli,  thongb 
beaten,  wen  not  disposed  to  remain  qniet,  and  it  was 
in  the  hope  of  rousing  this  formidable  people  against 
the  Bomans  that  Hannibal  determined  to  invade 
Italy  ihrongh  their  country  (b.  c.  218).     He  hoped 
with  the  aid  of  the  Galli  to  destroy  the  Boman 
empire.     When  Polybins  began  his  history  of  the 
Second  Panic  War,  he  wrote  as  an  introdnction  ta  it 
his  historical  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Cisaljnne 
Galli  down  to  b.  c  3 18,  which  has  often  been  referred 
to  here.     But  as  he  well  knew  the  value  of  a  geo- 
graphical description  of  a  country  which  is  the  scene 
of  historical  events  (iiL  36),  he  prefixed  to  his  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  Cisalpine  Galli  an  outline  of 
the  geography  of  the  oountry  which  they  occupied 
(it  14,  &c).    This  is  the  first  attempt  that  we  find 
at  a  geographical  descriptioB    that   deserves  the 
name.  Polybins  (iL  14)  compares  Italy  to  a  triangle, 
the  apex  of  which  is  at  the  south,  in  the  promontory 
which  he  calls  Cocynthus.  [CocraTHUS.]   The  base 
of  this  triangle  is  the  hill  country  along  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  (q  rip  "AKirtttr  rapttpfla),  which,  begitming 
from  Massalia  {AfartaUe)  and  the  parts  above  the 
Sardinian  sea,  extends  without  interruption  to  the 
innermost  recess  of  the  Adriatic;  but  it  does  not  quite 
reach  the  Adriatic,  for  it  stops  short,  and  leaves  a 
small  intervening  space.     At  the  base  of  this  hill 
ooantry,  on  the  south,  lie  the  most  northern  plains  of 
Italy,  which  were   the  seat  of  the  Gallic  peoples. 
These  plains  also  form  a  trianguUr  figure,  the  apex 
of  which  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 
not  far  from  the  Sardinian  Bca  above  Uassalia.     The 
northern  side  of  this  triangle,  which  is  formed  by  the 
Alps,  is  2200  stadia  long;  and  the  southern,  which 
is  formed  by  the  Apeimines,  is  3600  stadia  long. 
Tbs  sea-coast  of  the  Adriatic  forms  the  base  of  the 
triangle,  which  from  the  city  Sena  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Adriatic  is  2500  stadia  long.  Conse- 
quently, the  text  says,  the  whole  circuit  of  these  plains 
is  not  far  short  of  10,000  stadia.     The  Lignstini 
(Ligur«s)   inhabit  the  Apennines,  irora  the  place 
where  they  commence  above  Hsssalia  and  their  junc- 
tion with  the  Alps.     They  inhabit  botli  the  slope 
tonrds  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  and  the  slope  towards 
the  plains;  along  the  coast  as  fiir  as  Pisae,  the  most 
western  city  of  the  Tyrrheoi,  and  inland  as  far  as 
Arretism   (ijreso),   where    the    Tyrrheni    begin. 
Next  to  them,  the  Umbri  occupy  both  elopes  of  the 
Apennines.     At  the  place  where  the  Apennines  are 
about  500  stadia  from  the  Adriatic,  tbey  turn  to  the 
light  and  rou  through  the  middle  of  Italy.    The 
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ramunder  of  this  side  of  the  triangle  belongs  to  the 
plain  country,  and  extends  to  the  sea  and  the  dty 
Sena.  The  Po,  &med  by  the  poets  under  the  name 
of  Eridanus,  has  its  sources  in  the  Alps,  about  the 
apex  of  the  triangle  described  above,  and  it  descends 
to  the  plains  by  a  southern  course.  Havmg  reached 
the  plain  country,  the  river  tarns  to  the  ea.°t,  and 
flowing  through  it,  enters  the  Adriatic  by  two  montha 
The  greater  part  of  the  phiin  eoontry,  which  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts  by  the  Po,  lies  on  the  side  towards 
the  Alps  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  junction  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines  is  an 
arbitrary  point  [ApsinrraDS.]  There  is  no  branch 
of  the  Po  whidi  answers  the  description  of  Polybius, 
except  the  Duria  Major  {Dora  Baltea);  and  if  be 
means  this  branch,  be  makes  the  Apennines  extend 
as  far  north  as  the  IMtle  St.  Benutrd.  This  may 
seem  to  explain  why  he  gives  so  large  an  extent 
(3600  stadia)  to  the  Apennines,  from  the  point  of 
junction  with  the  Alps  to  the  latitude  of  Seiia.  But 
a  place  so  remote  froin  the  Sardinian  sea  and  from 
Massalia  does  not  agree  with  the  rest  of  bis  descrip- 
tion, which  would  apply  better  to  the  branch  of  the 
Po  which  rises  in  Mons  Vesnlus  ( Jfoate  Vito).  But 
this  branch  runs  north  before  it  turns  to  the  east. 
His  choice  of  Massalia  as  a  point  of  reference  is  not 
exact;  but  it  was  the  best  Imown  place  on  the  const 
between  the  Var  and  the  Bhone.  The  conclnsion  is, 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  western  part  of  the  basin 
of  the  Po  was  not  very  exact;  but  his  general  de- 
scription of  the  great  plain  is  correct,  and,  with  such 
means  and  maps  as  he  had,  it  is  good.  [Au>Ea] 

This  basin  of  the  Po  consists  of  a  hill  country, 
which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  highest  ranges,  and  of 
a  plain  country,  a  fact  which  Polybins  had  observed 
in  his  travels;  for  he  says,  "  On  each  side  of  the 
Alps,  the  side  to  the  Rhodanns,  and  the  side  to  the 
plains,  the  hilly  and  earthy  (not  rocky)  ports,  those 
towards  the  Bhone  and  the  north,  are  inhabited  by 
the  Transalpine  Galatae,  and  those  towards  the 
plains  by  the  Taurisci  and  Agones,  and  several  other 
barbaric  peoples."  The  northern  slope  of  the  Apen- 
nines is  formed  by  lateral  branches,  which  ran  down 
from  the  axis  of  the  mountain  to  the  pbun.  Vm 
direction  of  tliese  branches  is  shown  by  the  nume- 
rous river  valleys,  from  the  Stnra  in  the  west,  which 
flows  into  the  Tanams,  which  flows  into  the  Po,  to 
the  streams  which  enter  the  sea  about  Bavenna, 
which  town  may  be  considered  near  the  soathem 
limit  of  the  basin  of  the  Po.  The  streams  that  flow 
from  the  Apennines  south  of  Bavenna  as  far  ss  the 
Aesis,  which  is  a  little  south  of  Sena,  ran  into  the 
Adriatic,  and  are  beyond  the  basin  of  the  Pa  The 
boondary  between  the  plain  and  the  hill  country  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Po  is  marked  pretty  neariy 
by  the  road  firom  Ariniinam  through  Modena  to 
Parma. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Po,  the  valleys  which  lie 
within  the  hill  country  (4  TapiptM)  along  the  base 
of  the  Alps  have  a  general  soathem  direction,  as  the 
coune  of  the  rivers  shows  by  which  they  are  drained. 
In  several  of  these  valleys  there  are  deep,  longi- 
tndinal  depressions,  into  which  the  rivers  flow  at  the 
north,  and,  filling  them  np,  flow  oat  from  the  soath- 
em extremity  through  the  plain  to  the  Po.  The  de- 
pressions filled  with  water  are  the  lakes  of  the  sub- 
Alpine  region,  — Verbanus  {Logo  Maggiore).  Larius 
{Lake  of  ConM),  Sebinus  {Logo  ditto'),  Beiucus 
{Logo  di  Garda),  and  some  smaller  lakes.  Tlio 
soathem  end  of  these  Ukes  marks  in  a  general  way 
the  limit  of  the  hill  ooantry,  and  south  of  this  limit 
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the  great  plain  b^^ins.  The  mwt  nistern  of  tbcse 
ifflnents  of  the  Po  ia  the  Mincioa,  which  flows 
thron^h  tlie  pvat  lake  Benacus.  A  ridge  of  hills 
lies  between  ^ia  lake  and  the  rirer  Atheais  (^Adige), 
which  deacenda  from  the  Khaetiaa  Alpe  in  a  long 
valley,  which  baa  a  geneial  aonthem  direction.  On 
reaching  the  pUn,  the  Athesia  tana  SE.  and  E., 
and,  mnning  parallel  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Po,  enters  the  Adriatic.  The  Athesia  forma  a  na- 
taral  boandar;  in  this  great  plain,  and  ia  the  limit 
of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  considered  aa  the  coDUtr;  of  the 
Galli.  The  territory  east  of  it,  Venetia,  or  the  coun- 
try of  the  Veneti,  extended  along  the  Adriatic  to  the 
head  of  the  golf.  It  ia  drained  bj  nomeioas  straama, 
whose  opper  courses  are  in  narrow  valleys  in  the 
mountain  region :  and  the  lower  part  of  their  course 
is  through  the  flat  country  which  borders  the  coast 
ct  the  Adriatic  from  Ravenna  northwarda  to  the  bay 
of  Tergcste  (THeate).  The  Po,  and  the  numerous 
streams  that  enter  the  Adriatic  through  the  phuos 
north  of  it,  are  described  tmder  their  «everal  names 
[Athesis,  Padcs,  &c]. 

The  length  of  the  great  plain  from  AngnstaTanri- 
nomm  (^Torino)  to  the  delta  of  the  Po  is  above  200 
miles;  the  breadth  varies  in  difierent  parta.  Be- 
tween Bnnonia  (^Bologna)  and  Veruna  it  is  near  70 
miles  wide.  From  the  towers  of  Bologna,  a  man  can 
aee  over  this  wide  level  as  far  as  the  Enganean  hills 
at  the  back  of  Verona. 

Gallia  Cisalpina,  aa  already  ohserred,  has  a  nar- 
row meaning,  if  we  limit  the  term  to  the  parts  which 
were  occupied  by  the  Galli.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Romans  first  used  it  as  a  general  name  for  North 
Italy,  without  fixing  its  meaning  exactly,  though 
they  meant  by  it  the  country  of  the  Cisalpine  Galli. 
Afterwards  they  gave  the  name  to  all  the  basin  of 
the  Fo,  and  included  in  it  at  least  so  much  of  the 
bill  country  as  they  had  aubdued ;  but  the  people 
within  the  Alps  (Inalpini)  and  on  the  Italian  side 
were  not  subdued  till  the  time  of  Augnatns. 

The  following  are  the  chief  Alpine  tribes  of  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  proceeding  from  west  to  east.  The  Ls- 
pontii  were  both  on  the  north  and  on  the  south  aide 
of  the  Alps,  in  the  country  that  lies  between  the 
sources  of  the  Bhodanus,  Rhenna,  and  Ticinua.  The 
Focunates  were  probably  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Lago  Maggiore  ;  the  M^iates,  at  the  north  end  of 
the  lake)  and  the  Isaici,  on  the  gonth^iat  aide. 
The  Genaoni  are  pUced  by  aome  writers  on  the  north- 
cast  side  of  the  Maggiore.  About  the  lake  Larioa, 
or  Como,  in  the  south  port,  were  the  Orobii,  in  whose 
country  Caeear  established  the  Latin  colony  of  No- 
vum Comnm.  The  Culicones  [Cuucomes]  were 
on  til*  NE.  ode  of  the  Ukt  of  Coma ;  and  the 
Vennones  are  anppoead  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Valteline.  The  Suanetes  and  Bngusci  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  hills  north  of  Bergomum  (^Bergamo). 
The  Camuni  [Camuni],  a  tribe  akin  to  the  kuganei, 
were  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ollins  (figUo);  and 
the  Enganei,  an  old  Italian  people,  were  situated, 
in  the  historical  times,  about  the  lake  Benacus 
(Garda)  and  about  Edmm  (_ldro).  The  Stoni, 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  may,  perhaps,  be  aomewhere 
north  of  the  Benacus.  The  warlike  nation  of  the 
Bhaeti,  who  gave  name  to  a  part  of  the  High  Alps, 
were  east  of  the  Lepontii,  but  only  a  small  part 
could  be  within  the  limits  of  Italy.  The  valley  of 
the  Adige,  which  forms  one  of  the  great  roads  into 
Italy  from  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  contained  the 
Tridentini,  whose  position  is  determined  by  that  of 
Tridentom  (7V«i«(o)  on  the  Adige;  and  the  Brix- 
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entes  are  the  people  of  Brixm,  higher  np  in  the 
valley  of  the  Adige.  The  Brenni  were  still  fiirths 
north  [Breuki]  :  they  ara  incorrectly  plaeed  by 
some  modem  writers  east  cf  the  Lago  Maggiar*. 

East  of  the  Athesis  in  the  hill  coantiy  the  po- 
sition of  the  Medoad  was  probably  in  the  npjia 
valleys  of  the  two  rivers  named  Uedoacus  or  Meda- 
acus ;  and  in  the  moontains  above  the  head  cf  the 
Adriatic  wen  the  Cami,  a  Celtic  people, — for  then 
were  Celtae  in  these  parts.  [Carni.]  The  uuiuMi) 
between  the  Adige  and  the  Cami  was  Venetia.  « 
the  country  of  the  Veneti,  which  is  generally  exdnded 
iiMm  the  descriptions  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  in  the  limitei 
sense ;  and  this  is  correct  enough,  for  the  Romass 
had  no  wars  with  the  Veneti,  and  their  wiitas  have 
not  told  us  that  they  were  Galli.  This  name,  one  of 
the  oldest  national  names  of  Italy,  has  snbaiated  to 
the  present  day.  If  the  Veneti  were  Celtae  or  GaQi, 
they  belong  to  some  very  early  migration,  and  the 
supposition  that  they  were  Cehae,  is  at  least  as 
probable  as  any  other.  The  remark  of  Pulybms 
(ii.  17)  as  to  their  language,  ia  not  decisive  a^isst 
the  suppoeiUon  of  their  being  of  Gallic  or  Cdtie 
stock.  Herodotus  (v.  9)  had  heard  of  the  Hen^ 
or  Eneti  on  the  Adriatic,  and  he  speaks  of  Encti 
(i.  196)  as  lUyrians,  Srom  which,  even  if  it  be 
true,  we  can  conclude  uotiUng,  except  that  the 
Eneti,  who  are  probably  the  Veneti,  vrete  on  the 
Adriatic  in  the  fifth  century  before  oar  era.  Stiabo 
(p.  21i)  gives  two  trsditiuns  about  the  Veneti ;  oat 
that  they  were  from  the  Armoric  Veneti  in  Galiia, 
and  another  that  they  were  fr<sn  the  Paphlagooiaa 
Heneti.  In  another  place  (p.  195)  he  haa  a  aoaiht* 
remark  on  thia  matter :  he  says,  "  I  think  that  these 
Veneti  of  Transalpine  Gallia  were  the  parent  stock  of 
the  Veneti  on  the  Hadriatic,  fi>r  nearly  all  the  rest  «f 
the  Celtae  who  are  in  Italy,  here  migrated  tfaiths 
from  the  couutiy  beyond  the  Alps,  like  the  Bim  and 
the  Senones ;  but  on  accoiut  of  the  sameness  of 
name  (some)  say  that  they  are  Paphlagmiana. 
However,  I  do  not  speak  positively,  tat  in  sadt 
matters  probability  is  sufficient."  This  passage 
contains  a  good  deal.  First,  it  states  that  nearly  aB 
the  Celtae  of  Italy  came  fhnn  the  country  beyoad 
the  Alps,  which  implies  that  there  were  some  Celtaa 
who  did  not  come  from  Transalpine  Gallia ;  secondly, 
he  means  to  say,  tliat  the  Veneti  are  Celtae,  for  be 
says,  "  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  Cdtae,"  which  im- 
plies that  the  Veneti  were  Cehae.  Besides,  if  they 
were  not  Celtae,  bnt  something  else,  he  vrouU  not 
have  anpposed  that  they  were  descendants  of  the 
I'lansalpine  Veneti.  Hia  text  clearly  means  that 
they  were  Celtae.  His  argument  for  their  Trans- 
alpine mgin  ia  not  worth  much.  We  might  just  as 
well  suppose  these  Italian  Veneti  to  be  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Transalpine  Veneti  ;  for,  as  Herodotus 
says,  "  in  a  very  long  time  any  thing  may  take 
place.' 

Polybius  (iL  17)  enumerates  the  principal  Gallic 
tribes,  for  he  does  not  jmiiiess  to  maitioo  all,  from  west 
to  east ;  and  first,  those  en  the  north  nde  of  the  Po. 
He  places  the  Lai  and  Lebecii  or  Laevi  and  LiUdi, 
about  the  sources  of  the  Po,  which  is  not  very 
precise.  Probably  they  did  not  extend  &rther  east 
than  the  Ticinua.  Pdybius  only  mentions  the  Sa- 
lassi  once  (Frog,  xxxiv.  10),  and  he  describes  cos 
of  the  passes  over  the  Alps  as  lymg  through  tbor 
country.  They  were  north  of  the  La«ri  and  Libidi, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Duria  Major,  the  ValdAotta, 
in  which  waa  the  aubsequent  Reman  tettlenxnt  of 
Angu&ta  Piaetoria,  and  lower  down  at  the  aUnac* 
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of  tlie  TsUcy  was  Kparcdia,  also  a  Roman  settlement; 
and,  accordinf;  to  Plinjr  (iii.  17),  a  Gallic  name. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Salasfd  were  Celtae, 
though  the  vant  of  evidenoe  does  not  prove  that 
they  were  not.  They  were  moontaineers,  not  inha- 
bitants of  the  plains.  They  took  no  port  in  the 
wars  of  the  Cisalpine  Galli  against  Borne ;  and  they 
were  not  subdned  till  the  time  of  Augustns,  though 
Kporedia,  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  great 
valley,  was  settled  before  that  time.  [£pokedla.] 
Kext  to  the  Laeri  and  the  Libicii  were  the  Isombri, 
or  Insubres,  between  the  hill  country  and  the  Pa 
Their  eastern  limit  seems  to  have  btten  the  Addua 
CAdJa) ;  and  their  chief  city,  Mediolannm,  had  a 
Gallic  name,  but  its  origin  in  unknown.  There  is  a 
curious  confusion  in  the  MSS.  about  the  nami  of 
this  people.  In  the  passage  already  quoted  from 
Polybios  (ii.  16),  where  he  describes  the  Apennines 
next  to  the  Lignrians  as  occupied  by  Umbri,  three 
MSS.  (ed.  Bekker)  have  Isombri  instead  of  Umbri; 
and  in  iii.  86  one  MS.  has  Isombri.  But  in  both 
passages  the  Umbri  arc  meant.  Another  form  of 
the  name,  Sumbri,  has  been  mentioned,  which  occurs 
in  Straba  Editors  generally  take  great  pains  to 
get  rid  of  all  these  troublesome  varieties,  and  to 
reduce  them  to  nniformity.  The  forms  Insobaies, 
Insobri,  are  stated  to  be  the  forms  in  Polybius  by 
Steplianus  (s.  v.);  and  the  form  Insobri  occurs  in 
the  Fragments  of  Polybius,  bnt  this  does  not  prove 
that  it  was  his  genuine  form.  In  the  Koman  form 
Insubres,  the  n  does  not  seem  to  be  a  radical  part 
of  the  name,  and  tubr  is  the  real  element.  There 
is  no  authority  for  the  existence  of  a  tribe  in  Gallia 
called  Insubres,  except  the  passage  of  Livy  already 
cited ;  and  this  name  oaght  to  be  excluded  from  the 
maps  of  Transalpine  C^lia.  The  Isombri  are  an 
Italian  people,  of  whose  origin  nothing  is  known  ; 
but  they  were  GallL 

The  Cenonuini  or  Gonomani,  as  Polybius  writes 
the  name,  were  due  east  of  the  Isombri  along  the 
Po,  and  their  eastern  limit  was  probably  the  Adige; 
but  we  do  not  know  whether  they  occupied  the 
coimtry  between  the  Lower  Adige  and  the  Po.  Mantua 
would  He  within  their  territory,  and  Cremona,  the 
£iBt  Roman  settlement  north  of  the  Po  (b.  c.  218), 
the  ch<nca  of  which  may  have  been  determined  in 
some  measure  by  the  friendly  relations  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Cenomani  at  that  time.  Verona, 
east  of  the  Adige,  is  named  by  Livy  as  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  Cenomani,  which  is  certainly  not  true, 
unless  the  territory  of  the  Cenomani  extended  some 
distance  east  of  the  Adige;  for  this  rivei'  is  a  natural 
and  a  political  boundary.  Brixia  was  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  Cenomani,  and  there  may  be  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  Bergomum  was  one  also.  The  northern 
limit  of  the  Cenranani  was  the  hill  coimtiy  of  tjie 
EnganeL 

The  tribes  on  the  south  of  the  Po  were  also  all 
in  the  plain.  The  most  western  were  the  Anauea 
(Polyb.  ii.  17),  whom  Polybius,  the  only  author  who 
mentions  them,  describes  as  about  the  Apennine,  by 
which  he  means  the  base  of  the  hills.  They  are 
otherwise  unknown.  Their  neighbours  on  the  east 
were  the  Boii.  Polybius  (ii.  32)  speaks  of  Anamares, 
who  have  been  identified  with  the  Anancs;  bnt  the 
name  is  different  enough,  and  Polybius  places  the 
Anamares  in  Gallia  Transalpina  near  Massilia.  The 
Boii  occupied  the  country  along  the  south  side  of 
the  Po  to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  the  northern 
slopes  of  these  mountains.  Their  limits  can  only  be 
approximated  to  by  mentioning  the  towns  within 
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their  territory.  Bonooia,  arigmally  called  Felsina, 
when  it  was  an  Etroscan  dty,  was  one  of  them,  and 
Mutina  and  Panna  were  two  others.  Flacentia,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Trebia  and  the  Po,  may  have  been 
within  their  limits;  if  it  was  not,  we  must  place  it 
in  the  country  of  the  Ananes.  East  of  the  Boii  were 
the  Lingones,  "  towards  the  Adriatic  "  (Polybius)^ 
This  would  flace  them  in  the  low  fiat  land  east  of 
Mudena  and  Bologna,  in  the  Ferrarsse,  a  country 
that  cannot  be  inhabited  without  keeping  up  the 
canals  and  embankments  any  more  than  many  parts 
of  the  Netherlands.  If  the  Lingones  really  main- 
tained themselves  in  this  place,  they  must  lukve  been 
an  industrious  people.  We  know  nothing  at  all  of 
their  history  in  Italy,  except  what  a  modem  writer 
says,  founding  his  remark  on  Livy  (v.  35),  that  the 
Lingones  came  into  Italy  with  the  Boii,  and  probably 
shared  all  their  undertakings  and  their  fate,  since 
there  is  no  other  special  mention  of  them.  A  man 
who  has  the  gift  of  reason  would  come  to  a  different 
conclusion:  that  the  Lingones  shared  neither  the 
undertakings  nor  the  fate  of  the  Boii.  They  were  in 
their  marshes,  keeping  out  the  water  and  looking 
after  their  hogs  and  beasts,  and  the  Romans  would 
not  touch  such  people  till  all  the  rest  were  subdued. 
The  hist  tribe  was  the  Senones,  "  on  the  sea  "  (Poly- 
bius). The  limits  of  the  Senones  cannot  be  exactly 
defined.  The  river  Aesis  may  have  been  their 
southern  limit.  Strabo  (p.  217)  says  that  the  Aeiis. 
was  originally  the  Ixmndary  of  Gallia  Cisalpina 
(eVrij  KfXTiK^),  and  afterwards  the  river  Rubico. 

Thus  we  see  that  these  Gallic  nations,  with  whont 
the  Romans  had  so  long  a  struggle,  were  all  inha- 
bitants of  the  plains,  and  only  of  those  parts  of  the 
hilly  region  wMch  are  contiguous  to  the  plains;  but 
not  a  hill  people,  nor  mountaineers.  Only  two  na- 
tions make  a  great  figure  among  them,  the  Isombii 
and  the  Boii.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Isombri 
came  from  Gallia  Transalpina;  and  very  little  to  con- 
nect the  Boii  with  this  Gallia.  These  facts  are  worth 
the  consideration  of  a  future  historian  of  ancient  Italy. 
Niebuhr,  who  rejects  Livy's  account  of  the  time  of 
these  Cisalpine  Galli  settling  in  Italy,  supposes  them 
to  have  crossed  the  Alps  only  some  ten  or  twenty 
years  before  they  took  Rome,  and  he  affirms  this  on 
the  authority  of  Polybius.  Diodonis  certainly  places 
the  passage  of  these  Galli  over  the  Alps  (xiv.  113) 
immediatdy  before  the  capture  of  Rome;  but  we 
cannot  infer  from  Polybius  at  what  time  he  supposed 
these  Cisalpine  Galli  to  have  crossed  the  Alps.  lie 
says  notliing  of  ten  or  twenty  years,  for  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  time,  and  like  a  prudent  man  he 
leaves  the  thing  as  obscure  as  he  found  it.  The 
true  conclusion  is,  that  we  know  nothing  at  all  of 
the  Gallic  settlements  in  North  Italy;  and  yet  thera 
were  Galli  there,  and  the  conntiy  which  they  occu- 
pied was  Gallia  in  Italy.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
the  Galli  exterminated  all  the  people  of  the  plains 
which  they  got  possession  of.  If  any  were  left,  tliey 
would  be  Umbri;  for  as  to  the  Tuscans,  they,  pro- 
bably, daring  their  possession  of  the  Po  country, 
lived  in  strong  towns,  and  made  somebody  else  cul- 
tivate the  ground  for  them.  There  is  one  remarkable 
place  in  the  coimtry,  Spina,  an  Hellenic  settlement 
near  the  sea,  and  perhaps  on  the  southern  branch  of 
the  Po.  What  effect  it  had  on  the  civilisation  of  Cis- 
alpine Gallia,  we  do  not  know;  and,  indeed,  it  may 
have  been  at  an  early  period  reduced  to  insignifi- 
cance. It  was  fixed  in  a  like  position  with  respect 
to  inland  Galli  and  barbarous  tribes  with  the  Pbo. 
caean  town  of  Massslia,  on  the  south  coast  of  Trans- 
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alpine  Gallia;  but  it  had  a  leas  ftrtonatc  and  has 
brilliant  hictoiy.    (Stiab.  ▼.  p.  314.) 

The  other  tribes  in  tbe  plain  of  the  Po,  which 
hare  not  jret  been  spidcen  of,  are  Ligorians,  or  elae 
tribes  of  unknown  origin.  Polrbius  (ii.  15)  has 
already  mentioned  Taurisci  and  Agones  as  inhabiting 
the  hiil  counti7  in  tbe  basin  of  the  Pa  He  does  not 
aay  that  the^  wera  Galli,  bat  he  seems  to  mean  (hat 
thej  were.  There  were  Taorisd  in  the  Gallic  army 
at  the  great  battle  near  the  Telamo.  (Po)yb.ii.  28.) 
After  mentioning  these  Taorisci,  Polybius  adds  that 
the  Ligostini  inhabit  both  sides  of  the  Apennines. 
As  be  plaoee  the  junction  of  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines considerably  north,  and  describes  the  poeitioB 
of  the  Taorisd  in  the  tenns  already  stated,  he  may 
intend  to  phice  them  a  great  way  to  the  east,  and 
they  may  be  a  people  belonging  to  the  Taarisci  of 
Noriram.  If  this  is  trae,  it  shows  that  the  Cisalpine 
Galli  in  their  contests  with  the  Rionans  got  help 
from  other  Galli  besides  those  within  the  limits  of 
Gallia  Transalpina  as  determined  by  the  Bomans. 
It  is  at  least  certain,  notwithstanding  the  similarity 
of  name,  that  Polybins,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Taa- 
risci does  not  mean  the  Tanrini,  whom  he  places  in 
the  west  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Po,  in  the  higher 
part  of  the  rirer  (iiL  60).  We  might  infer  from  Po- 
lybins that  the  Tanrini  were  not  Galli ;  and  Strabo  (p. 
204)  and  other  anthorities  distinctly  state  that  they 
were  Ligares.  Their  chief  town,  aftarwaids  Aa- 
gastaTaurinaram(rortiu>),  determines  their  position 
in  a  general  way,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary  here. 
In  that  angle  of  the  Po  which  is  drained  by  the 
Stnra  and  other  branches  of  the  Tanarus  were  the 
Vagienni,  whose  limits  Pliny  (iii.  16)  extends  to 
lions  Vesulns.  Their  chief  town  was  afterwards 
Aognsta  Vagiennomm  (Bene).  [Augusta  Vaoi- 
KNXOBUM.^  East  of  the  Vagienni  were  the  Sta- 
tielli,  one  of  whose  places,  Aqtiae  Statiellae,  is  the 
modem  Acqui  in  the  valley  of  the  Burmida.  None 
of  these  Ligurian  tribes  in  the  basin  of  tlie  Po  belong 
to  Gallia  Cisalpina  in  its  limited  sense  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Galli;  but  they  were  included  in  the  poli- 
tical Gallia  Cisalpina  of  a  later  period,  together  with 
Lignria  south  of  the  Apennines.  As  Ligurians 
however  they  are  properly  treated  nnder  that  name. 
We  cannot  fix  the  limit  between  the  Ligiires  and 
Ananes  on  the  south  side  of  the  Po.  It  was  probably 
west  of  the  Trebia,  and  certainly  east  of  the  Ta- 
narus. Nor  can  we  fix  the  limit  between  the  Li- 
gnres  and  Galli  on  the  north  side  of  the  Po  ;  but  it 
seems  likely  that  the  Duria  Major  may  hare  been  the 
limit 

Hannibal  arrired  in  the  north  of  Italy  B.C  218, 
with  his  forces  diminished  and  weakened  by  a  long 
march  and  the  passage  over  the  Alps.  Before  he 
reached  Italy  the  Boii  and  Insubres  took  up  arms 
and  invaded  the  lands  of  Placentia  and  Cremona. 
The  Roman  trinmriri,  who  had  come  to  mark  ont 
the  allotments,  fled  to  Mutiiu,  where  they  were  be- 
sieged by  the  Galli  (Liv.  xxi.  25;  Polyb.  iii.  40.) 
L.  Manlius,  who  was  hurrying  to  Mutina  to  relieve 
the  Romans  there,  lost  many  of  hb  men  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Galli  in  bis  march  throagh  the  fo- 
rests, but  at  last  he  made  his  way  to  Tanetum  near 
the  Po,  where  some  Cenomani  from  Brixia  came  to 
him.  Manlius  was  also  joined  at  Tanetum  by  the 
praetor  C.  Atiiius,  who  was  sent  to  his  aid. 

Though  Hannibal  had  prepared  the  Italian  Galli 
for  his  arrival,  and  relied  on  them  fur  the  success  of 
his  invasion,  he  was  coldly  received  at  first  The 
Cenomani,  Vcneti,  and  some  of  the  Ligurcs,  were  on 
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the  Roman  ade;  and  the  Boii  and  Insnhna  ««• 
kept  in  check  by  the  presenoe  of  tbe  consul  P.  C<r- 
nelins  Scipio.  The  victory  of  Hannibal  at  the  Ti- 
cinus,  though  it  wai  only  a  fight  between  cavaky, 
determined  the  dispoeitiun  of  his  mKnrmg  aUiia, 
and  from  this  time  the  Galli  followed  faim  tbroorh 
his  Italian  campaigns.  In  the  battle  oo  the  Treiia 
there  were  still  Cenoaumi  oo  the  Boman  side  (Liv. 
xxl.  55),  who  fought  against  the  other  Gain  who 
were  with  Hannibal.  The  Cartha^nian  wm  the 
battle  of  the  Trebia,  with  little  loss  of  his  Ibenaa 
and  Libyan  soldiers.  His  Gallic  aoxiliariee  kit  a 
great  number  of  men.  Vihtn  he  crossed  tiie  Apea- 
nines  he  had  a  large  body  of  Galli  with  him,  and  it 
required  all  tbe  prudence  of  this  great  comniaDder  to 
keep  bis  turbulent,  discontented  auxiliaries  in  order. 
The  Galli,  however,  served  him  wall  in  tl>e  great 
battle  at  the  Trasymene  lake  (b.  u.  217),  and  abe 
at  Cannae  (b.  c.  216),  where  4000  of  them  fell- 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  Ion  on  the  Car- 
thaginian side.     (Polyb.  iii  117.) 

Though  the  victory  of  Cannae  broogfat  many  ef 
the  Southern  Italians  to  the  side  of  Hiinnihal,  tfaay 
were  not  like  the  despente  fighters  who  had  followed 
him  from  the  banks  of  the  Po,  and  of  whom  be  had 
now  lost  the  greater  part  without  beb^  able  to  get 
fresh  supplies.  He  never  could  recover  his  oaemii- 
nicaUon  with  North  Italy  after  he  had  gate  to  the 
south.  The  Bomans  turned  their  arms  against 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  both  to  punish  the  revohed  Galfi 
and  to  cut  Hannibal  off  from  getting  recmita.  L. 
Postumiua  (n.  c.  216),  consul  desgnattis,  was  seat 
over  the  Apennines  into  the  country  of  the  Boii,  bat 
he  and  nearly  all  bis  army  perished  in  tbe  giot 
forest  called  Litana,  which  was  somewhere  «b  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Apennines  which  looks  to  the 
basin  of  the  Po.  Tbe  story  is  told  by  Livy,  with 
man-ellous  circumstances  of  exaggeration,  probably 
fbnnded  on  some  small  truth  (xxiii  24).  The  con- 
sul's head  was  cut  off  by  tbe  B<ai;  and  the  skull, 
being  cleaned,  was  lined  with  gold,  after  Gallie 
fiuhion,  and  used  as  a  cup  in  their  gnmt  temple  (b 
solemn  occanons.  This  barharic  practice  of  tbe 
Galli  was  not  so  inhuman  as  Roman  superstitku,  far 
the  year  before  at  Rome  they  had  buried  alive  a 
vestal  nrgin  who  was  accused  of  unchastity;  aad 
among  the  extraordinary  religious  ceremonies  per- 
formed after  their  great  deieat  at  Cannae  they  buied 
a  Gaul  male  and  female,  and  a  Greek  male  and  fe- 
male, alive,  in  a  stone  vanlt  in  tbe  oow-maikcC 
(Liv.  xxii.  57.) 

Hannibal  was  still  in  South  Italy  in  B.  c  307,  near 
eleven  years  after  be  had  crossed  the  Alps.  He  at- 
tempted to  open  his  communicatioo  with  North 
Italy  by  Us  brother  Haadrabal,  who  marched  fiem 
Spain  thrangh  Gallia  and  crossed  over  the  Alps  into 
the  basin  of  the  Po,  by  the  route  that  his  brother 
bad  taken.  Hasdmbal  bad  been  j<nned  in  Gallia  by 
tbe  Arvemi, — tbe  warlike  people  of  the  Auterga*, 
—  and  by  other  Gallic  and  Alfnne  tribes  (Liv.  xxvii 
39) ;  and  he  got  recmits  from  the  Cisalpine  Gaok. 
One  of  the  consuls,  H.  Livius  Salinator,  who  was 
sent  to  oppose  him,  posted  himself  near  the  small 
stream  Metaurum,  which  flows  from  ti>e  easton 
Apeimines  into  the  Adriatic  between  Pisaurum  and 
Sena.  Tbe  other  consul,  C.  Claudius  Nero,  who  was 
watching  Hannibal  in  the  south,  intercepted  a  letter 
from  Hasdmbal  to  Hannibai  He  saw  the  danger 
of  letting  tbe  two  brothers  unite  their  forces,  and  be 
determined  to  prevent  it  He  hurried  to  the  north 
with  a  dirision  of  hi*  army,  and  joined  his  ooUeagne. 
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Haadrabsl  «u  compelled  to  fight,  and  he  made  the 
bent  di^ixuition  of  his  troops  that  he  coald.  Against 
the  right  wing  of  the  Romans,  where  Nero  com- 
manded his  picked  men,  Hasdnibal  pasted  the  Oalli 
OD  his  own  left, — not  so  much  because  he  trosted 
tbem,  aa  because  he  supposed  that  the  Ramans  feared 
them.  On  the  banks  of  the  Metanrum  the  Romans 
f^t  full  satisfaction  for  Trasymenns  and  Cannae. 
The  enemy  was  slaughtered  hj  thousands ;  and  so 
complete  was  the  victory  that  Lirius  allowed  some 
Liguies  and  Cisalpine  Galli,  who  either  had  not  been 
in  tile  battle  or  had  escaped  from  the  rout,  to  move  off 
without  being  followed :  "  Let  some  remain,"  he 
said,  "  to  be  the  messengers  of  the  enemy's  defeat 
and  of  oar  victory."  (Liv.  xxvii.  29.)  Hasdmbal 
perished  in  the  battle;  and  when  Nero  returned  to 
hia  camp  in  the  south  he  ordered  his  head  to  be 
tbruwn  before  the  Carthaginian  outposts,  that  Han- 
nibal might  have  no  doubt  about  bis  brother's  fate. 

The  Carthaginians  made  another  and  last  efibrt  to 
assail  the  Romans  throngh  North  Italy.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  B.  c.  205,  in  the  fburteentb  year  of  the  war, 
liago,  the  SOD  of  Hamilcar,  landed  on  the  Lignrian 
coast  and  seized  Genua,  where  the  GaUi  flodced  to 
him.  Here  also  Hago  received  twenty-five  ships 
from  Carthage,  6000  infantry,  800  horsemen,  and 
seven  elephants,  a  large  sum  of  money  to  hire  troops 
with,  and  orders  to  move  on  towards  Rome  and  join 
Hannibal.  (Liv.  zzix.  4.)  Mago  maintained  him- 
self in  Cisalpine  Gallia  to  the  year  B.  c.  203,  when 
he  was  defeated  in  the  territory  of  the  Insnbres  by 
the  Romans,  and  dangerously  wounded.  He  was 
recalled  to  Africa  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  he  set 
sail,  but  he  died  en  the  voyage.  Hannibal,  who 
was  recalled  about  the  same  time,  took  with  him 
some  of  the  men  who  had  followed  him  all  throngh  bis 
Italian  campaigns ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Zama  (b.  c. 
802),  when  he  was  defeated  by  P.  Scipio,  one-third 
of  his  men,  it  is  said,  were  Ligures  and  Galli. 
The  Second  Funic  War  ended  B.  c  201. 

Mago  left  one  of  his  officem,  Hamilcar,  behind 
him  in  Cisalpine  Gallia  (Liv.  xxzi.  10),  or  he  was 
one  of  those  who  escaped  from  the  slaughter  on  the 
Metaumm;  it  ia  not  certain  which.  Hamilcar  stirred 
np  the  Insubres,  Boii,  and  Cenomani,  and  some 
lagnrians,  and  &lling  on  Placentia  took  and  burnt 
it  He  then  croesed  the  Po  to  plunder  Cremona. 
L.  Furios  Parporeo,  the  governor  of  the  provincia, 
as  Livy  (zzxi.  10)  terms  it,  was  near  Aiiminum 
with  a  force  too  small  to  relieve  Cremona.  He 
wrote  to  the  senata  for  help,  and  bis  letter  states 
the  fact  of  Placentia  and  Cremona  having  maintained 
themselves  all  through  the  Punic  War.  Purpureo 
soon  after  defeated  tlie  Galli,  before  Cremona,  and 
Hamilcar  fell  in  the  battle.  (Liv.  xut  21.)  But 
the  war  still  continoed,  and  the  praetor  Cn.  Bacbins 
Tamphilos  fell  into  an  ambuscade  in  the  territory 
gf  the  Insubrea,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
country  with  the  loss  of  above  6000  men.  (Liv. 
zxxii.  7.)  Sex.  Aelius,  one  of  the  consuls  of 
B.  c.  198,  did  no  more  in  Gallia  than  settle  the 
colonists  of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  who  had  been 
lisperaed  in  the  late  troubles.  It  was  only  by 
securing  those  two  colonies  that  the  Romans  could 
subjugate  this  country,  and  they  prosecuted  the 
work  with  the  characteristic  national  stubbornness. 
In  B.C.  197  both  the  consuls,  C.  Cornelias  Cethegtia 
and  Q.  Minncius  Rufus,  went  to  Gallia.  Cethegus 
went  direct  against  the  Insnbres ;  Rufus  went  to 
Genua  and  b^an  the  war  with  the  Ligurea  in  the 
bisiu  of  the  Fo.    Having  i«ductd  all  the  Lignriana 
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on  the  aonth  of  the  Po  except  the  Hvatas,  and  all 
the  Galli  except  the  Boii,  he  led  his  troops  into  the 
country  of  the  Boii,  who  had  gone  over  the  river  to 
help  the  Insubres.  The  Boii  returned  to  defend 
their  lands.  The  treacherons  Cenomani  were  in- 
duced by  Cethegus  to  betray  the  Insnbres,  whom 
they  had  joined ;  and  the  story  is,  that  in  the  battle 
which  followed  the  Cenomani  felt  upon  their  own 
coontrymen  and  contributed  to  their  defeat  Above 
30,000  Galli  are  said  to  have  fallen ;  and  aooording 
to  some  authorities  it  was  in  this  battle  that  Hamil-  ' 
car  felL  (Liv.  xxxl  21,  xxxii.  30.)  Livy  fonnd 
even  some  authorities  which  affirmed  that  Hamilcar 
appeared  in  the  triumph  of  Cethegus.  (Liv.  xxxiii. 
S3.)  The  news  of  this  defeat  discouraged  the  Bcni, 
who  dispersed  to  their  villages,  and  left  the  Roman 
commander  to  plunder  their  lands  and  bum  their 
houses,  which  is  still  the  way  of  dealing  with  nations 
who  will  not  consent  to  be  beaten  in  a  pitched 
battle.  In  b.  c.  196  the  consuls,  L.  Furins  Pur- 
pureo, who  as  praetor  had  served  before  in  Gallia, 
and  M.  Claudius  Marcellua,  of  a  race  well  known  in 
Gallic  wars,  were  both  employed  at  home.  They 
had  Italia  for  their  provincia,  as  the  Roman  phrase 
is.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  25.)  Marcellua  defeated  the  In- 
subres in  a  great  batde,  and  took  the  town  of  Co- 
mum,  upon  which  eight-and-twenty  strong  places 
snrrenda«d  to  him,  Purpureo  carried  on  the  war 
in  the  country  of  the  Boii  in  the  nsual  way ;  boriK 
ing,  destroying,  and  killing.  The  stoiy  of  these  cam- 
paigns is  confused ;  but  iif  the  narrative  is  true,  we 
learn  that  the  Boii,  being  unable  to  do  any  damage 
to  the  cautions  Furjiureo,  crossed  the  Fo  and  fell  on 
the  Laevi  and  the  Libui,  who  were  OallL  Retnraing 
home  with  their  booty,  th^  met  the  two  consols; 
and  the  fight  was  so  fierce,  for  the  passions  on  both 
sides  were  greatly  excited,  that  the  Romans  left 
scarcely  a  Boian  to  retnm  home  and  tell  of  the 
defeat  (Liv.  xxxiii.  37.)  Maroellus  had  a  triomidi 
at  Rome;  and  Livy  on  this  and  on  previons  occasions 
records  the  fact  of  the  great  quantity  of  copper  and 
silver  coin  which  was  brought  into  the  aerariom 
from  this  Gallic  war.  There  is  no  donbt  that  the 
Galli  used  copper  and  silver  money,  and  probably 
hod  their  own  mint,  as  in  Transalpine  Gallia.  Part 
of  tliis  money  might  be  Roman  or  Italian,  the  pro- 
duce of  old  plunder.  The  consul,  L.Valerins  Fhc- 
cos,  the  colleagae  of  M.  Porcins  Cato,  was  employed 
in  B.  o.  194  in  fighting  with  the  Boii,  and  restoring 
the  buildings  in  Placentia  and  Cremona  which  had 
been  destroyed  in  tlie  war.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  22.)  Flac- 
cus  continued  in  Cisalpine  Gallia  the  following  year 
SB  procoDsuI,  carrying  on  the  war  in  the  country  of 
the  Insubres.  The  consul,  T.  Sempronius  Longns, 
led  his  troops  against  the  Boii.  This  unconquenble 
people  were  again  in  aims  under  a  king  Boioriz, 
They  attacked  Sempronius  in  his  camp;  and  after  a 
desperate  fight,  with  great  loss  on  both  sides,  and  a 
doubtfnl  result,  the  consul  took  shelter  in  Placentia. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  46.)  The  numbers  that  fell  in  these 
battles  are  exaggerated,  and  are  a  mere  guess :  but 
these  continued  losses  were  destroying  all  the  man- 
hood of  the  Boii.  In  B.  o.  192  the  Ligores  were  in 
arms,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Placentia. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  56.)  The  history  of  these  campaigns 
shows  that  the  ultimate  succees  of  the  Romans  de- 
pended on  their  two  colonies  on  the  Po.  The  senate 
dedand  that  there  was  a  "  Tumultus,"  a  Gallic 
war.  One  consul,  Mmucios  Thermus,  was  sent 
against  the  Ligures.  The  other  oonsnl,  Hernia, 
had  a  battle  with  the  Boii  near  Mutini;  and  the 
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lumtiTe  of  Um  Ronun  historun  admits  the  obsti- 
nnte  resUtonce  of  tb«  Galli,  of  whom  14,000  fell,  and 
]093  of  the  foot  were  taken  prisoners.  The  mention 
of  the  exact  number  of  the  captires  is  cnrions  (Lir. 
xzxr.  5),  and  Lirj  probablj  had  good  authority  for 
it.  The  number  of  priiionen  could  be  ascertained, 
for  thejr  would  be  sold.  The  Boouuis  also  counted 
their  loss  in  this  battle  bj  thousands. 

The  complete  snbjngatioo  of  this  brave  people  wa* 
accomplished  b;  the  consul  P. Cornelius  Scipio  Nasics 
(B.C.  191),  a  cruel  man.  who  slaughtered  the  Boil 
without  mercj,  and  made  it  one  of  the  grounds  for 
claiming  a  triumph  that  be  had  left  only  childreo  and 
old  men  alire,  (Lir.  xxzvi,  40.)  In  the  triumph  of 
Scipio  a  great  qnantit;  of  the  pcwions  metal  appeared. 
Like  most  uncivilised  people,  and  civilised  too,  as  thej 
are  called,  the  Boii  were  food  of  gold  ornaments.  Thej 
had  also  bronze  vessels  and  silver  vessels,  which 
they  made  themselves,  and  not  without  skill,  for  the 
nation  has  always  excelled  in  ingenuity,  and  shown 
an  aptitude  for  all  works  of  taste.  They  must  have 
become  a  very  different  people  in  their  habits  from 
the  Gallic  invaders  whom  Polybius  describes.  The 
brutal  consul  led  in  his  triumph,  all  together,  the 
nobles  of  the  Boii  and  the  horses  that  he  had  taken 
from  them.  The  nation  had  surrendered  ("  sese  de- 
didemnt"),  according  to  Roman  phrase  ;  and  about 
half  the  land  was  declared  the  property  of  the  Boman 
people.  This  was  the  end  of  the  naUonality  of  the 
BoU  in  Italy.  The  survivors  are  said  to  have  left 
the  country.  [Boii.]  In  b.  c.  189  the  Bomans 
made  Bononia  a  Latin  colony  (Liv.  xxxvii.  57),  and 
six  years  later  the  Roman  colonies  (Liv.  xxxix.  5S) 
of  Parma  and  Mntina  were  settled.  Polybius  incor- 
rectlyspeaksof MutinaasacolonyinB.c.218.  The 
name  of  the  Senones  had  been  effaced  long  ago;  the 
Boii  now  disappeared,  and  of  the  Lingones  we  know 
nothing,  nor  of  the  Ananes.  The  whole  of  Gallia  Cis- 
padana  was  Roman.  In  Gallia  Transpadana  there 
were  no  enemies  except  the  Insubres,  who,  next  to 
the  Boii,  had  made  the  most  vigorous  resistance  to 
Borne ;  but  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  but  wars, 
and  they  were  now  quiet.  The  perfidioQ.'i  Cenomani 
were  long  since  the  slaves  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
Veneti  never  gave  them  any  trouble. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Gallia  Cisalpina  was 
made  a  province  upon  the  conqnest  of  the  Sioii,  B.  c 
191.  But  though  a  great  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Po  was  now  brought  under  Roman  dominion,  and 
colonies  were  planted,  wo  have  no  account  of  a  regular 
provincial  administration  being  established.  In  fact, 
the  liomans  dealt  with  their  conquered  countries  in 
different  ways,  according  to  circumstances.  Gallia 
Cisalpina  was  a  Roman  province,  in  one  sense,  long 
before  B.a  191,  for  every  praetor  or  consul  who  was 
commisuoned  by  the  senate  to  carry  on  war  there, 
had  it  for  the  time  as  his  "  provincia,"  the  field  of 
his  operations.  However,  the  making  of  the  great 
road,  called  the  Via  Fkminia,  from  Rome  to  Ariminum, 
and  the  Via  Aemilia  Irom  PUcentia  to  Ariminum 
(b.  c.  187).  proves  that  the  Romans  were  now 
settling  in  the  comitry,  and  it  must  liave  had  some 
kind  of  administration.  A  rood  was  also  made  from 
Bononia  across  the  Apennines  to  Arrctinm.  (Liv. 
xxxix.  1,2;  Strsb.  p.  2 1 7.)  But  the  limits  of  this 
provincial  administration  were  less  than  those  of  the 
Cisalpine  Gallia  of  Caesar's  time.  The  conqnest  of 
the  Ijgurians,  both  those  in  the  phiins  of  the  Po, 
and  those  in  the  mountains,  was  not  yet  completed  ; 
but  these  industrious,  brave  people  were  incessantly 
attacked  by  the  Romans.    The  consul,  M.  Popiliiua, 
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made  war  on  the  Statielli,  near  Carystum  (b.<x  I't), 
and  sold  the  people  and  their  property,  though  tiny 
had  never  attacked  the  Roman*.  The  senate,  iu*- 
ever,  made  amends  for  this  mtmstnms  injuj^icc  ss 
far  OS  they  could,  by  an  order  for  restoring  the  peofls 
to  their  liberty,  and  giving  back  what  csooU  be  faaai 
of  their  goods ;  an  order  which  we  may  be  ceitaia 
could  only  be  imperfectly  executed.  (Liv.  sliL  7,S2.) 
It  was  probably  from  B.a  109,  wbeo  IL  Aonihas 
Scaurus  made  the  road  from  Pisae,  past  Luna,  ostr 
the  Apennines  to  Dertooa,  that  we  may  date  tke 
subjugation  of  the  Lignres.  The  Ligorian  coontiy 
wa*  certainly  a  separate  province,  in  the  Bonan 
military  sense,  for  some  time  after  the  final  dc&at  <^ 
the  Boii.  (Liv.  xliL  1, 10.) 

In  B.C.  186, 12,000  Transalpine  GaUi  ooseed  the 
Alps  into  Venetis.  Probably  they  came  down  the 
valley  of  the  Adige.  They  began  to  baiU  s  tawn 
near  the  site  where  Aquileia  afterwaixls  stood.  The 
Boman  consul  Marcellus  (b.  c.  183)  gave  than  nutioe 
to  quit.  He  took  from  them  the  impionents  tiat 
they  had  seized  in  the  country,  and  what  tbeiy  had 
brought  with  them.  These  poor  people  sent  sane  tl 
their  number  humbly  to  state  their  case  to  the  Bamm 
senate:  poverty  had  compelled  them  to  crass  the 
Alps,  arid  they  bad  chosen  an  uiunbal»ted  spec, 
where  they  had  settled  without  troubling  anybody; 
and  they  had  begun  to  build  a  town,  which  wis  a 
proof  that  they  had  not  come  to  plunder.  Tb^ 
were  told  that  they  must  quit  Italy,  and  their  things 
would  be  restored  to  them.  They  quietly  packed  op 
their  moveables  and  crossed  the  Alps  under  the  ti»- 
spectiou  of  three  Roiruia  commissioners,  vho  wen 
well  received  by  the  Transalpine  Galli.  So  humbled 
was  this  warlike  nation,  that  the  Troosalpiiie  dii^ 
affected  to  complain  of  the  great  lenity  that  tin 
Romans  had  shown  to  a  body  of  men  who,  wiihoat 
permission  of  their  nation,  had  dared  to  intrude  on 
Roman  ground.  (Liv.  xxxix.  54.)  The  coosul  Mar- 
cellos  now  asked  permission  of  the  senate,  which  he 
got,  to  lead  his  legions  into  Istria.  At  the  sane 
time  the  Romans  founded  the  Latin  colony  of 
Aquileia,  in  the  same  year  that  they  sent  astasia 
to  Parma  and  Motina.  Thus  they  secured  a  po- 
sition at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Venice,  which  they 
carefully  maintained,  to  checJc  the  inroads  of  bar- 
barians on  that  side  of  Italy,  and  to  extend  their 
own  dominion  to  the  east  of  the  gulf.  lu  b.  c  179 
3000  Transalpne  Galli  crossed  the  Alps  peace- 
ably, and  begged  the  consul,  Q.  Fulvins  Flacco, 
and  the  senate  to  allow  tJiem  to  settle  in  Italy  ss 
subjects  of  the  Roman  people  ;  but  the  senate  ordered 
them  to  quit  the  country,  and  the  consul  received 
instruction*  to  punish  the  leaders  of  the  emigration. 
We  do  not  know  from  what  port  these  men  came^ 
whether  from  Transalpine  Gollu,  as  limited  by  Caesar 
in  his  Commentaries,  or  from  the  coimtry  north  of 
the  eastern  Alps.  But,  if  we  consider  the  state  of 
Gallia  as  it  was  in  Caesar's  time,  when  the  poor 
were  oppressed  by  the  rich,  and  the  cultivator  •■(  the 
soil  was  a  serf,  we  can  easily  understand  what  drova 
these  men  to  seek  for  a  new  home. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  history  of  Gallia  Ceal- 
pina  as  a  Roinan  province.  It  was  rapidly  fiilol 
with  Romans,  and  became  one  of  the  most  valnabls 
of  the  Roman  possessions.  An  instance  «f  the  wanton 
exercise  of  power  by  the  consul  C.  Cas^ns,  is 
recorded  when  he  held  the  province  (b.  c  liO), 
The  ambassadors  of  a  Gallic  priiKe,  Cir)cibil,  a 
mountaineer,  complained  to  the  senate  that  Casains 
had  invaded  the  country  of  the  Alpine  people,  whs 
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wei«  Socii  of  the  Bonums,  and  carried  off  man;' 
thonsands  into  slavery.  The  consul  filled  his  pockets 
by  selling  his  prisoners.    He  was  no  better  than  a 
Imrbaroua  African  chief,  who  catches  men,  and  sells 
them    to  the  white  man  of  Europe  or  America. 
A  like  instance  of  gross  injostioe  oocnrred  at  a  later 
time  (b.  c.  4*),  when  D.  Brutus,  then  governor  of 
Cisalpine  Gallia,  led  bis  men  against  the  people  in 
the   Alps  (Inalpini),   to  please  his  soldiers,  and 
eecare  their  fidelity.    (Cic.  ad  Fam.  zi.  4.)     The 
senate  declared  their  willingness  to  hear  the  evidence 
against  Cassius,  when  he  returned  from  Macedonia, 
where  he  then  was.      But  in  the  mean  time  thej 
got  rid  of  their  tronbleeome  oom]dainants  by  hand- 
some presents,  and  allowing  them  to  purchase  ten 
horaes  and  take  them  out  of  Italy.  (Liv.  zliiL  7.) 
The  peace  of  Cisalpine  Gallia  was  not  disturbed 
again,  except  in  B.0. 101,  when  the  Cimbri  came 
over   the  Eastern  Alps,    and  crossed    the  Adige. 
They  were  defeated  by  Marins  and  Catnlus  in  tin 
great  battle  near  Vercdlae. 

Gallia  Cisalpina  renuuned  quiet  during  the  Sodal 
War,  and  it  was  probably  to  reward  the  peojde  for 
their  fidelity  that  the  consul  Cn.  Pompeius  was  em- 
powered, B.  c.  89,  by  •  Lex  Pompeia  to  give  the 
political  omdiUon  c^ed  Jus  JLatii  or  Latinitu  to 
the  towns  north  ef  the  Pa  Asconius,  who  is  the 
satbority  for  this,  does  not  say  that  the  Latmitas 
vas  given  to  all  the  towns  north  of  the  Po;  but  it  is 
probable  that  it  was.  He  remarks  that  Pompeina 
did  not  establbh  new  colonies,  but  gave  this  Jus 
Latii  to  the  towns  which  existed.  The  Latinitas 
placed  the  Transpadani  in  a  middle  podtion  between 
Bomaui  Gives  and  Peregiini,  for  those  who  had  filled 
a  magistratus  in  the  towns  that  had  the  Latinitas 
acquired  thereby  the  Boman  dvitas.  This  new 
T.«tinitaii  or  Jus  Latii  is  a  difierent  thing  from  the 
former  condition  of  the  towns  of  Latinm  and  the 
Latinas  coloniae.  The  Roman  colonies  (coloniae 
civium  Rsmanomm)  consisted  only  of  Boman  citi- 
Kos,  and  they  were  Boman  comrnuaities.  Latinae 
coloniae  might  be  compoeed  either  of  Soman  citizens 
or  of  Latini ;  but  a  Boman  citizen  who  joined  a 
Latina  colmia  in  order  to  get  a  house  and  land, 
lost  his  civitas  ;  and  these  Latinae  coloniae  were 
viewed  as  Latin  communities.  The  Lex  Julia, 
B.  c.  90,  after  the  So(nal  War  had  broken  out,  gave 
the  Boman  civitas  to  all  the  Nomen  Latinum,  that 
is,  to  all  such  towns  of  Latium  as  were  not  already 
monicipis  or  coloniae ;  and  to  all  the  Latin  colonies 
in  Italy.  Thus  all  the  Latinae  coloniae  became 
municipia;  and  when  it  is  said  that  the  Latinitas  or 
Jus  Latii  wag  given  by  Co.  Pompeius  to  the  Tians- 
padani,  it  means  to  those  towns  which  were  not 
Latinas  coloniae.  The  new  political  condition  of 
these  Tnmspadani  was  expressed  by  tliis  term 
Latinitas  or  Jus  Latii ;  and  accordingly  the  word 
Latini  now  received  a  new  significatioii,  desigiuting 
a  class  of  people  in  a  certain'  legal  omdition,  and 
having  no  j^rence  to  s  particular  conntry  and 
people 

It  is  not  stated  by  any  andent  anthority  what 
was  done  with  the  inhaUtants  of  Gallia  south  of  the 
Po, when  the Transpodani  lecoved  the  Latinitas; 
bat  we  cannot  rafuse  to  accept  Savoy's  conjecture, 
which  be  supports  by  the  strongest  arguments,  that 
they  received  the  Bcman  civitas ;  and  it  may  be,  as 
he  supposes,  by  virtue  of  the  same  Lex  Pompeia. 
It  appeals  from  Cicero  (^ad Att,  i.  1,  B.C.  65), 
that  Gallia,  which  means  all  Cisalpine  Gallia,  had 
great  influence  orer  the  elections  at  Bmne  by  their 
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Toies;  and  therefore  a  Urge  part  of  Gallia  lad  the 
civitas  at  this  time,  and  it  must  have  been  given 
either  in  B.  c.  89,  or  between  B.  o.  89  and  B.  c.  65. 
But  there  occuned  no  occasion  between  these  two 
dates  for  giving  new  political  rights  to  Cisalpine 
Gallia,  so  far  as  we  Imow ;  and  there  was  a  good 
reason  for  giving  them  after  the  close  of  the  Social 
War.  Tbecondusion, then, of  Savigny  is  this:  "In 
B.  c.  89  the  towns  of  the  Cispsdan  regions  become 
Boman  mnnidpia,  and  the  Tnuispadani  became 
Latinae  coloniae.  We  must  except  Placentia,  Cre- 
mona, and  Benonia,  which,  being  old  Latinas  coloniae, 
were  changed  into  mnnidpia  by  the  Lex  Julia 
(b.  c.  90) ;  also  Mutina  and  Parma,  which,  being 
old  Boman  cokniae,  underwent  no  change  in  their 
coodition ;  we  must  also  except  Eporedia  in  Gallic 
Tianspodana,  which  mnst  have  belonged  to  the  ctw 
or  the  other  of  these  two  classes,  for  we  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  a  Boman  or  a  Latin  colonia." 
This  expUins  why  Mntina  is  called  by  Cicero  (Phil, 
v.  9)  a  oolonia.  It  was  in  its  origin  a  colonia,  and 
might  always  be  called  so ;  but  in  Cicero's  time  it 
was  a'Bcinan  town,  and  a  mnnidpinm  in  the  sense 
of  that  period.  Cicero  also  caUs  Phuentia  a  mnni- 
dpinm, and  he  calls  it  so  conectiy,  for  such  it  was 
in  his  time ;  bnt  it  was  originally  a  Latina  colonia. 

There  is  a  passage  of  Soetniius  (Cos*,  c  8)  in 
which  he  says  that  Caesar,  when  he  was  qnaeet(B'  in 
Spain  (b.  c.  66),  left  it  sooner  than  he  ought  to  have 
done,  in  order  to  visit  the  Latinae  coloniae,  who 
were  agitating  about  the  dvitas.  This  is  explained 
by  Savigny  to  refer  to  the  Tnuispadani.  In  the 
ibllowing  year  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  9)  the  censois 
could  not  agree  whether  they  shotdd  admit  the 
Tnuispadani  as  dves  or  not ;  which  is  another  proof 
that  the  people  south  of  the  Po  had  the  dvitas. 
It  was  again  talked  of  in  B.  c.  51,  as  we  infer  firom 
the  letters  of  Cicero  (ad  AU.  v.  2,  ad  Fam.  viii. 
I),  when  they  are  rightly  explained.  Finally,  in 
B.  c.  49,  Caesar,  after  crossing  the  Bnbicon,  gave 
the  Tianspadaui  the  dvitas.  (Dion  Cass.  xli.  36.) 
Thus  the  towns  of  the  Transpadani  became  muni- 
cipia, except  Cremona,  Aquileia,  and  Eporedia, 
which  were  already  municipia  by  virtue  of  the  Lex 
Julia.  When  it  is  said  that  the  towns  of  Gallia 
Cisalpina  became  mnnidpia,  we  must  nnderetaixl 
this  of  course  only  of  the  laiger  towns:  the  smaller 
places  were  attached  to  the  large  towns,  and  de- 
pended on  them.  During  Caesar's  government  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina  he  added  a  body  of  colonists,  some 
of  whom  were  Greeks,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Comum, 
and  put  them  on  the  same  footing  as  the  farmer  in- 
habitants. (Strab.  p.  212.)  Appian  (S.  (7.  ii.  26), 
states  that  Caesar  established  Novum  Comum,  and 
gave  it  the  Latinitas ;  and  he  shows  that  he  under- 
stood what  he  was  speaking  about,  for  he  says, 
"  Those  who  discharged  an  annual  magistracy  there 
became  Bonum  citizens,  for  this  is  the  efiect  of  the 
Latuiitas."  Caesar's  eaemies  at  Borne  took  a  mali- 
dons  pleasure  in  treating  a  magistrate  of  Comum 
as  if  he  were  not  a  Boman  citizen,  intending  by  this 
to  insult  Caesar.  Suetonius  (Cat*,  c  28)  says 
that  it  was  by  virtna  of  a  Bogatio  Vatinia  that 
Caesar  gave  the  dvitas  to  the  people  of  Comum. 
He  may  be  mistaken  about  the  dvitas,  bnt  Caesar 
no  doubt  acted  under  some  lex. 

The  limit  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  on  the  south-east, 
during  Caesar's  proconsulate,  was  the  Buhico ;  and 
it  was  this  drcumstance  that  made  his  crossing  the 
river  with  his  troops  into  Italy  equivalent  to  treason 
against  the  state.    The  bonndarr  on  the  west  side 
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if  feral  at  tha  Maem  (JAyraX  irindi 
(MaUttleirwtof  Lona.  Samt  (Sigaaat,  d»  Aid. 
Jw.  Ilaliat,  I  e.  S3)  wooM  tztend  the  bonaday  to 
tba  Anoa.  Pdjbiiia  oartatal;  (iL  15)  extanb  tha 
Ligurian  tetritory  to  tba  odghbooriiaad  of  Piaaa, 
jet  not  to  the  Arno;  fcr  Piaaa  mt  aa  Etnuean  cttj. 
Bat  tlw  boandaiy  of  Lifforia,  in  tlie  time  <i  Aogas- 
toa,  waa  the  Maera;  and  on  the  Galiie  frontier  tha 
boimdaiy  waa  tiie  Vana  (  For):  and  tliii  may  hare 
been  so  wImo  Caeaar  waa  praooiwil  of  Qallia.  In 
the  NE.  the  proriace  extended  at  leaat  to  Aqnileia. 
Caeaar  bad  Oailia  Ciaalpina  and  IllTriciun  aa  hia 
jnwiucea,  beaidee  Tranaalpina  Oalfia.  Lignria  wai 
certainly  within  hi*  pronDoa.  At  Aqniloa  he  had 
three  legion  it  the  commeneennDt  of  the  Helretio 
War  (b.  c.  58),  which  he  carried  orar  the  Alpa  with 
him.  (A  G.  i.  10.)  Aqnileia  was  in  tits  ooonfay  of 
the  Cami,  bnt  it  waa  at  this  time  within  the  pr»- 
Tinoe  of  Cisalpine  OalHa ;  and  this  explaina  Ijry 
(xL  34),  when  he  aajs  that  Aqnileia  waa  in  tM 
Ager  Qallomm,  which  he  might  nj  is  a  oertaia 
sense.  Venetis  was  of  ooona  in  tin  pnmnoe  of 
Qallia  Cisalpina.  It  seems  fion  a  passage  in  the 
righth  book  of  the  Gallic  War  (A  G,  riii.  S4),  that 
Caeaar  considered  Tergfate  (TVtssfc)  to  be  in  GaWa 
Togata ;  or  at  leut  the  anthor  of  th»  book  did. 
Sigoaios  makes  the  Focmio  (iUsoaeX  a  little  Booth 
of  Tetucste,  the  boondary  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  in 
this  part ;  bat  the  bonndarj  probably  was  not  fixed. 
If  tbs  prorince  indnded  Istna,  into  which  the  pro- 
ooosnls  of  Cisalpine  Gallia  had  oaniad  their  arm*, 
we  may  perhapa  extend  the  Emit  here  as  fiv  aa  the 
rirer  Arila  (_Ana),  which  was  at  a  later  time  the 
boondary  of  Italia.  Bnt  there  is  n>  eridanea  to 
show  how  hr  the  drilas  was  extended  when  the 
Tmnsnidani  became  Boman  dtiaens ;  it  moat  have 
extended  to  Aqnileia,  or  farther,  but  wa  know 
nothing  abont  tcis.  Caesar  generally  passed  die 
winter  in  North  Italy  daring  his  Gallic  wars,  and 
be  used  to  hold  the  oomentns  at  this  season.  (B.  O. 
).  54,  Ti.  44.)  Gallia  Cisalpina,  therefore,  at  this 
time  hsd  its  dinsion  into  onnentas,  like  Sicily,  and 
Hispania  and  Lositania  at  a  later  time ;  bnt  wa  do 
not  know  the  names  of  the  oonTentna,  nor  the  divi- 
sions of  the  country  for  jndicial  and  administratiTa 
parpoaes.  The  proconsnl  had  the  complete  oinl 
power  in  his  hands. 

Even  after  B.  c.  49,  when  Gallia  Cisalpina  bd 
the  ciritas,  and  consisted  of  Boman  eommnnitiea 
organised  after  Bomaa  fiwhioB,  there  was  still  ooe 
exception.  The  towns  had  no  II.  TJr  jnri  dicnndo, 
or  magistrates  fat  the  administntiao  of  jasticsi  Hie 
proconsul  had  the  genersl  adrainistntion  of  justice, 
which  he  exerdsed  either  in  Us  own  person,  or  by 
praefecti,  to  whom  be  delegated  his  authority.  "Tha 
towns  were  consequently  here,  on  the  whole,  in  a  like 
conditiou  with  the  single  praefeetnne  elsewhen, 
which  however  were  not  numeroas ;  with  this  ex- 
ception, that  they  had  not,  like  the  ptaefectnre,  sepa- 
rate pmefects,  but  the  proconsul  was  the  general 
preefectus  for  the  whole  prorince.  Only  one  place, 
Mutina,  was  a  real  pnwfectnia.  The  praetor  did 
not  exercise  jnriadictioa  there,  bnt  a  praefiectas  jnri 
dicnndo  was  sent  from  Bome."     (Savigny.) 

After  the  dictator^  mnrder,  b.  c.  44,  D.  Bmtns, 
one  of  his  friends  and  assassins,  held  the  province  of 
GsIUa  Cisalpina,  as  governor,  by  the  authority  of  the 
senate.  He  was  beseiged  in  Mutina  by  H.  Antonios; 
and  in  the  spring  of  b.  o.  43  the  battle  took  place, 
before  Mntina,  in  which  the  coiuals  Hirtius  and 
Pansa  fell.    Cicero,  in  his  Philippics,  still  speaks 
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ef  tiie  Protioeia  Gallia  to  tba  cod  erAf(a,(.c:a 
In  the  aatamn  of  b.0.  43  tba  last  pneosial  i 
Gallia  Ciaalpina,  D.  Brntos,  wa*  caa^t  uifti\t 
death  by  order  of  M.  Antouoa.  KogimnHrSfCa' 
alpine  Gallia  waa  agaia  appointed.  Km  CmIb 
(xlviiL  12)  speaks  of  Galatia  Togata,  aa  bs  oik  it, 
in  tha  year  b.  c  41,  as  being  alnaiy  indaM  k 
Italia; 'so  that  no  ooe,  oB  the  pnlext  cfhaiiafAi 
gonecnmant  there, conkl maintun  tnopsoitlsMk 
side  of  the  Alps."  This  saoms  to  imply  uanwP' 
ment  aoada  betwesD  Ootaviaana  and  IL  AiAoa 
From  thia  tima  the  Bama  ItaUt,  which  ia  tbe  f>- 
polar  hngnage  had  acnwtnnw  bees  extoM  B 
Gallia  Cialpina,  aa  already  obaemd,  ooDpRboM 
all  the  ooontiy  sooth  of  this  Alpa. 

A  lex  waa  enacted  for  the  regnkiico  rf  the  j» 
dietian  in  Gallia  fSsalfina,  which  b  tarmad  tk  la 
de  Gallia  Cisalpina.  A  caoskkraUa  part  ef  it  n 
fonnd  A.  D.  1760,  in  tba  nuBi  of  Teiaa,  ad  it  ii 
pwsswaJ  in  tba  Moaeom  at  Pama.  TU  terf 
its  eoaetment  waa  probably  aooB  after  B.  c  41.  Ih 
name  of  the  lax  ia  now  geoenlly  admitted  to  le  da 
Lex  Babria,  or  Lex  Bobria  de  Gallia  Qal|ii% 
thoogh  aooie  critics  do  not  thiak  thst  the  isairf 
tbs  propossr  of  the  lex  is  kaowB.  Inlusfinto^ 
oa  this  subject  Savigny  doubted  about  the  {nfrieQ 
<f  calling  thia  lax  the  Lex  Bobria,  and  be  akt  ssf- 
peaed  tba  olyect  et  tba  l«s  toba  to  give  dirBliai 
to  tba  newly  established  magiatrates  in  Gsib  o  B 
proeednra.  In  the  additiooa  to  hia  original  an.'  i> 
has  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  Psiiils'i 
explanatioB  of  tha  porpoaa  of  the  lex,  lid  h 
derivsa  from  thia  explanation  satii&etory  endaa 
that  the  trne  name  of  the  lex  is  Lex  Bolria  Tk 
porpoee  of  the  lex  is  important  for  the  nadenHiid' 
ing  of  the  monicipal  atganintic  of  Italy  nida  Ih 
empire. 

In  tba  IMgest  we  find  tba  jorisSctioa  rf  &  Boi- 
cipal  magistratea  limited  in  two  ways:  fint,^tkl 
amount  ol  tb*  sora  of  money  or  matter  in  diqdi; 
seooodly,  by  the  fiust  that  tb^  had  tbapomniriad 
belonged  to  the  proper  jurisdietio  only,  aadn(t  das 
which  were  comprised  in  the  imperinm.  Ibsonpa 
of  this  double  limitaticsi,  which  appeal*  ia  tbs  Dig** 
as  a  general  rule  fat  all  monicipal  isagiiii'stes,  sart 
b*  *oaght  for  in  the  Lex  Bobria.  T^  leoend  iat- 
tation  deprived  tboee  magistrate*  of  the  pomriif 
granting  a  missio,  booomm  f"'"""'"!  and lotitali^ 
and  of  compelling  a  praeteiia  stipok^  itt»^ 
amoont  or  vain*  of  the  matter  in  dispute^  the  mt- 
gistiates  of  Gallia  wan  not  aUowad  ts  deddt  ii 
oases  where  it  was  above  15,000  aesterosL  Tbekii 
then,  had  two  cbjecto:  one  was  to  limit  the  saM^ 
aa  jost  stated,  and  to  exclude  tfae  msgiitnta  iM 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  which  wne  catuon 
in  the  imperium;  the  other  was  to  prarids  nki  f" 
thor  direction,  which  theee  limitotiiai*  msds  IMI- 
saiy,  in  oider  to  prevent  the  administratjoa  J  pi- 
tioe  bma  being  impeded.  The  magistntes  D*" 
tiooed  to  the  lex  are  IL  vir,  IIH.  vir,  !»**»■ 
The  first  is  the  ordinary  name  for  a  maiacipal  B»- 
gistrate ;  but  probably  II.  viri  I.  D.  Qm  ditudo) 
were  to  Gallia,  as  to  other  places,  maeoonaiiatlw 
IIILviri  L  a  The  third  name,  prufectoi.  <«» 
twice  with  the  deaigaatioa  of  Mutinenais.  Tie  « 
cdonyof  Uutinawas  a  pracdectara,  and  thsonlyn 
m  Gallia.  Acoordingly,  all  the  Gallic  tont  m 
fer  magistrate*  either  IL  viri  L  D.  or  ml  viri  L  U, 

except  Mntina,  which  had  a  pcaeftetu  L IX 

The  amount  of  the  matter  to  dispute  ii  "W™  • 
Gallic  magistrate  bad  jnrisdktiao  wit,  as  «  ^ 
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seen,  15,000  awtertiL  It  ranaiw  to  be  tzpIaiiMd 
whkt  wu  the  procees,  if  the  partjr  who  wu  eoD- 
denmed  to  pay  did  not  obcj  the  judgment.  Pnebta, 
who  keeps  oloee  to  the  prineigde  (which  ia  tnie  io 
the  main)  that  execntion  beloagB  to  the  imperinin, 
iaSaa  that  the  munioipiil  magistratee  had  no  power 
to  order  ezecotioii,  bat  that  the  praetor  at  Borne 
must  be  applied  to.  This  nnoatmos  nnpractieal 
ctmelnaion  ie  a  simple  impoesihilitjr.  Aocording  to 
this,  as  Savignj  remarks,  if  a  phuntiff  at  Padua  ob- 
tuned  jodgment  in  his  bvonr  in  the  matter  c^  a  iew 
dmaiii,  or  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  that  he  had  sold, 
and  the  deiendant  did  not  paj,  the  plaintiff  most 
makeajoaneyto  Borne  to  get  ezecntioD.  We  must 
ooodnde  that  it  wae  one  of  the  objeots  of  tbo  lex,  after 
having  limited  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Gallic  magia- 
trates  to  a  fixed  anm,  to  proride  the  means  of  en- 
iorclng  their  jodgmenta,  thoogh  we  haTe  no  evidence 
cfthliL  Bat  both  the  genwal  prinoiplee  of  Boman  law 
as  to  jurisdietia  (Javolenna,  L.  8.  cfe  Juradiet.  S.  I), 
and  other  aignments  oiged  bj  Savigny ,  are  deoiaive 
against  the  absurd  sonelomoo  of  Pochta. 

The  names  bywhich  these  Gallio  eommnnities  are 
mentioDed  in  the  lex  an  varioos.  In  one  passage 
"  mnnic^mm "  is  used  ss  a  generic  name,  compre- 
hending eoloniafl  and  the  prarfectora ;  and  this 
deoominatioo  coold  b«  oonectlj  used,  {or  the  whole 
ooontry  eootuned  only  Boman  communities.  In 
another  pMssge  oconr  "  munioiidam,'  "eokmia," 
"locBs;"  wh««'*  locos  "means  any  place  whioh  dose 
not  belong  to  the  other  two  classes.  Savigny  snnposes 
that "  eokmiae'  may  mean  such  places  as  had  not 
oooseated  to  be  changed  into  "municipia;"  but  that 
these  could  only  be  a  few,  for  he  thinks  that  the  towns 
sooth  rf  the  Po,  when  that  eooatry  obtauned  the 
(ivitas,  and  the  Transpadani,  when  they  also,  at  a  later 
time,  obtained  the  eivitas,  must  firat  have  become 
Fondas,  as  the  Bomsns  tenned  it  (see  Did.  Antiq., 
Art  FuHDUs);  that  is,  most  have  given  their  con- 
sent to  beomie  Boman  mnnicipalities,  like  the  Italian 
dtiea  which  reoeivcd  the  eivitas  by  virtue  of  the  Lex 
Julia.  This  explanation  of  the  wetd  "  ooloniae  "  in 
the  Lex  Bnbria  seems  doabtfol;  and  it  may  be  nothing 
more  than  a  legal  superabundance  of  language.  It  is 
trae  that,  if  theiewas  not  and  oooU  not  be  a  colonia 
ia  Gallia,  the  aame  wonid  have  no  meankg  m  the  lex, 
and  would  be  not  ooly  an  idle,  bat  an  abmrd  ndnu- 
dancy;  hot  there  had  been  coloniae,  and  the  lex 
Biay  mcaD,  whether  you  call  the  plaee  maniciisnm 
or  eolooia,  or  any  other  name  which  is  applicable  t»  it 
la  another  passage  there  is  a  larger  enumeration  of 
places,  if  tits  abbreviations  ors  rightly  explained  : — 
«  oppidom,  nnmidpam,  oolonia,  praeftctnra,  icrum, 
nens,  casteHnm."  Here  "  oppidum  "  is  generic,  lot 
a  particular  cisaa;  "municipiam  "  comprehends  most 
of  the  elusf  towns;  "  colonia,"  according  to  Savigny, 
only  a  few  towns;  aad  "  inaefectora,"  only  Mntina. 
The  other  three  names  dnute  smaller  phwxa,  which 
had  a  lees  ccniplete  organisation.  Places  of  this 
kind,  it  is  aisnmed  (and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it), 
had  not  their  gqpaiate magistrates;  avillage  had  not 
its  own  judge.  This  appears  &om  the  general  system 
of  town  oij^udiatioo  in  Italy,  where  each  chief  place 
had  its  d»triet  cr  territory,  the  smaller  places  or 
villages  in  which  wen  attached  to  the  chief  place, 
and  included  in  its  jnrisdietion.  A  "fbnun,"  "vicus," 
or  "  casteUam,"  would  be  a  part  of  the  teuitoiy  of  a 
"  municipiam."  The  monicipian}  was  the  eentn  of 
sdmioistratkn,  as  we  see  in  the  fact  of  the  census 
being  taken  there.  When  the  lex,  in  speaking  of 
these  smaller  places,  says,"  qoiitujuii  dkaindoptaa- 
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est,"  this  does  not  lead  to  the  oonolnsicn  that  these 
places  had  their  separate  nugistrates,  for  this  ez- 
pcassioi  may  apply  just  as  well  to  the  II.  viri  of  the 
towntowhosejariadicti«nthe''vicua^  orthe''fcrnm'' 
belonged.  (Savigny,  KermuaUc  SchriJUn,  roL.  iii., 
Tqfd  mm  HenUea ;  Pochta,  ZeU$(ir{ft  fir  G*- 
lehieH.  SeAt$m.  Lta  Babria,  &&  voL  z.) 

The  divisian  of  Italy  into  eleven  "r^ones '  by 
Augnstns  had  for  its  Immediate  object  the  taking  of 
the  census,  which  was  conducted  in  a  new  way,  and 
was  taken  in  the  several  dietricts.  The  regionee  into 
which  Gallia  was  divided  wen:  Begio  XL,  which 
was  Tranepadana,  or  Italia  Transpoduia  ;  Begio  X., 
which  was  Veeetia  et  Histria,  sometimes  calfed  V^ 
netia  only;  Begio  IX.,  which  comspcnded  to  the 
former  Ligniia;  and  K^io  VIIL,  whidi  was  bounded 
CB  the  north  by  the  Po,  osi  the  east  by  the  Hndriatie, 
on  the  south  by  the  Rubicon,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Trebia,  which  sepamted  it  froin  that  part  cf  Begio  IX. 
which  was  north  of  the  Apennines.  [<t.  L.  J 

GAXLIA  TRANSALPINA,  or  simply  OALLU 
(4  KfArwl),  roXarla  :  A<^.  Gallions,  K»\Tuiit, 
raXcerucii).  Gallia  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Boniana  to  the  country  between  the  Pyrenaei  Mantes 
and  the  Bhenns.  When  it  became  Bomaa,  and  was 
divided  into  sevtnl  parts,  they  wsn  called  GaU 
liae.  (Plin.  iiL  3;  Taa  Afm.  i.  81.)  It  is  soma- 
times  called  Ulterior  Gallia,  to  dittingoish  it  froB 
Citerier  GalKa  or  Gallia  in  North  Italy;  thongfa.th* 
name  Ulterior  is  applied  by  Caesar  in  one  or  two 
passages  to  the  Provincia  cmly.  It  was  also  called 
Gallia  Comata  (Cic  PkO.  viii  9),  with  the  cxeeptica 
cf  the  Narbonensis,  becaoee  the  people  let  their  hair 
grow  long.  The  southern  part  i^  this  country  along 
the  shore  of  the  Heditensnean,  which  Caesar  calls 
Provinda,  was  originally  called  Braccata,  because 
the  natives  won  "  braccas  "  er  breeches;  afterwards 
it  was  termed  Karbonenms.  (Mela,  iL  S ;  PUa. 
iii.  5.) 

The  Greek  name  Celtioe  (4  KiXtik^)  was  earlier 
in  use  than  the  Roman  name,  for  the  Greeks  wen 
settled  on  the  south  coast  of  Fraace  long  befan  the 
Botnans  knew  anything  ei  the  country.  Bnt  the 
name  Geltiee  was  nsed  in  a  vague  senas  by  the  early 
Greek  writers.  [Celticb.]  The  name  Galatia 
came  into  nsa  from  the  time  of  the  historian  ll- 
maess;  and  even  tha  compound  KtATOToAarfa 
(Steph.  B.  t. «.  AoiySma'oy;  PtoL  iL  7)  wss  after- 
wards need.  In  the  Boman  period  the  Greek  writen 
sometimes  also  nsed  the  Boman  form  TaWfa.  The 
Greek  names  by  which  Transalpina  Gallia  was  dis- 
tinguished from  Cisalpina,  wen  merely  descriptive 
of  its  positico,  as:  4  ^^P  vMy  'AKnar  KtArun}, 
i  iwtpixnuit,  4  li",  4  (*rnit.  The  Bomans  used 
the  name  Galll  as  a  general  term  for  all  the  people 
whan  they  conddered  to  be  of  Gallic  race.  But  the 
oldest  Grnk  form  of  the  name  was  KtAroi  (Herod. 
iL  S3),  and  KiAroi,  and  ruXttroi.  Pdybina  (ii. 
15)  uses  the  Boman  word  TpcuKraXwuvf,  to  ^tin- 
guish  the  Transalpine  from  tlie  Italian  Gidii,  which 
word  Strabo  randan  by  the  Greek  hnpi^rnoi  (p. 
SIS). 

A  complete  geography  of  GalBa  might  be  a  diro- 
nological  exposition  of  idl  that  the  Gncks  and  B»- 
mans  aud  or  sappoeed  aboat  thia  country;  but,  aa 
much  of  this  is  emneons,  and  as  tbsir  knowledge  of 
it  wss  gradually  extended  and  corrected,  the  proper 
purpose  of  each  sn  artide  aa  tfiis  is  to  say  what  can 
be  said  within  reasonable  Kmits,  and  ^lat  is  nsefnl 
for  raiding  the  best  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
When  Herodotas  (ii.  33)  saya  that  the  "  Istms  (/>■• 
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<Mii«),  '>rfaich  has  its  imnx  in  th«  oountij  of  the 
0«lti  and  at  the  citj  Pjrrene,  in  its  ooarae  dirides 
Eaiope  into  two  eqoal  ptrts,"  and  "  that  th«  Ceiti  an 
oat  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  that  thej  border 
oa  th«  Cjmesii,  who  are  tiie  remotest  inhabitants  of 
£arope  to  the  west,"  it  is  clear  that  hs  was  entirely 
ienorant  of  the  geagnfbj  of  Nortbem  and  Westers 
Europe.  Nor  does  he  mend  the  matter  when  he 
says,  in  another  plaoe  (ir.  49),  that  the  "  Istnis 
flows  tlinniKh  the  whole  of  Europe,  rising  in  the 
eoontij  of  the  Celti,  the  remotest  people  towards  the 
Mtting  of  the  sun,  after  the  Cjnetes,  that  dwell  in 
Jiorope."  It  is  the  nninnal  practice  of  all  who 
write  and  apeak  cf  distant  places  of  which  thej 
know  nothing;,  to  snpposs  them  indefinitely  reroored 
from  the  writer  or  speaker,  bat  near  to  one  another. 
IffDorance  makes  all  the  unknown  meet  in  a  point  of 
indeterminate  position.  Eren  when  we  come  to  the 
time  when  Oallia  was  prattj  well  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Komans,  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is 
srroneons  in  their  geof^iaphical  notions  which  it 
would  take  many  words  to  correct  A  gteat  part 
of  oar  labour  in  oomparatiTcr  geography  consists  in 
determining  what  ar«  the  ooontries,  moontains,  rirers, 
and  places  which  they  demgnated  by  certain  names: 
bat  if  we  attempt  to  correct  all  the  erroneous  notions 
which  they  attached  to  such  names,  we  shall  nnder- 
taks  a  labour  of  infinite  extent;  nor  shall  we  be  able 
to  comet  it  oomiMely,  for  geographical  knowledge 
always  admits  of  improvement.  With  their  imper- 
fect means  and  imperfect  maps,  the  Greeks  and  Ko- 
mans were  not  bad  geographers.  They  were  often 
better  than  many  modem  historical  writers,  who 
faavs  mneh  superior  means  at  their  command. 

The  chief  ancient  authorities  for  Gallia  are  few. 
They  are:  Caesar's  Gallio  War;  Strsbo  (Ub.  It.), 
who  used  Caesar,  bat  got  much  from  Posidooius, 
who  had  travelled  in  Gallia;  Mela  (iL  7, and  iii.  2); 
Pliny  (iii.  4,  and  iv.  17 — 19),  and  Ptolemy  who 
made  a  map  of  Gallia,  not  very  correct.  His  parti- 
eular  merit,  as  D'Anville  obserres,  conasts  in  having 
assigned  a  chief  town,  and  sometimes  two,  to  each 
people;  for  without  his  Sbsistance  we  should  be  less 
acoorately  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the  capitals, 
since  in  the  period  after  Ptolemy  the  original  names 
of  the  chief  cities  were  replaced  by  those  cf  the  se- 
veral peoples  cf  which  they  were  the  capitals.  Thus, 
Caessrodunum,  the  chief  town  of  the  Turones,  be- 
came Tarones  (TVnrs) ;  Araricum,  the  chief  town 
of  the  Biturigea,  became  Bituriges  (Bourgtt) ;  and 
Andematonum,  the  chief  town  of  the  Lingones,  be- 
came Lingonas  (^Langrei). 

From  the  historians  we  obtwn  incidental  informa- 
tion— from  Polybins,  Tacitus,  Appian,  Dion  Cassias, 
and  some  little  on  the  later  period  from  Ammianos 
llaroellinas ;  something  also  from  Ansonius,  Sdooius 
ApoUinaris,  and  the  d^cription  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast  called  that  of  Festns  Avienns.  Something  is 
got  from  the  Notitia  Imperii  fur  the  later  period. 
But  the  most  valuable  informatioa  is  obtained  from 
the  Roman  Itineraries.  Thei  Itinerary  named  that 
of  Antooinos,  and  the  Table  generally  named  the 
Tfaeodosian,  extend  to  all  parts  of  Gallia.  There  is 
also  a  routs  very  particnlarly  described  in  the  Itine- 
rary from  Bnrdigsla  (BordeoMx)  to  Jemsalem,  which 
runs  through  the  southern  parts  of  Galfia  to  the  Alps. 
The  Roman  remains  in  Gallia  are  very  numerous, 
particularly  in  the  Provinda  or  the  basin  of  the 
Lower  Rhone,  and  they  often  give  information  which 
we  find  in  no  writers.  The  French  ha\-e  a  very 
large  number  of  valnabla  works  on  the  history  and 
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Boinaii  antiquities  of  their  conntry ;  and  thej  oB' 
tinne  to  add  to  them. 

The  fint  description  of  Gallia  that  we  have,  h  by 
the  man  who  conquered  it,  the  Koman  pniooasol 
Caesar.  His  description  is  brief,  after  his  &shiati. 
It  is  founded  chiefly  on  his  own  observation ;  but  for 
the  parts  of  Gallia,  Germania,  and  Britannia  ol 
which  he  knew  nothing,  we  may  infer  that  be  in- 
quired of  the  "  mercatores  "  or  bold  traders  who  car- 
ried their  wares  among  barbaroos  tribes,  tboagfa  bis 
good  sense  would  make  him  use  their  infimnalioa 
cautiously.  He  also  used  the  Greek  writers,  and 
particnlarly  the  geographer  Eratoethenes,  as  we  see 
from  his  own  words  (B.  G.  vi.  24).  Aa  iiirf»ii~ 
will  show  that  the  knowledge  of  these  geographers 
was  not  very  exact.  Hipparchus  (Stridi.  pp.  106, 
lis),  who  lived  in  the  second  century  bdfore  the 
Christian  aera,  placed  Massilia  (SfartntW)  and  By- 
santium  in  the  fame  parallel;  and  be  did  this  oB 
the  authority  of  Pytheas  of  Massilia,  who  says  that 
the  proportioD  of  tiie  gnomon  to  its  shadow  is  the 
same  in  both  places.  We  see,  from  this  and  other 
passsges,  that  the  Greeks  of  Massilia  were  the  ao- 
thorities  for  the  earlier  knowledge  of  Gallia.  Stiab» 
disputes  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  ai>d  proves, 
in  his  way,  that  Byzantium  a  much  farther  imth 
than  Mamilia.  But  Strsbo  also  was  mi^aken,  for 
Byzantium  is  about  41°  N.  lat  and  Masralia  is  north 
of  43°.  Hippsrchns  also  supposed  Cehioe  to  ex- 
tend so  ttz  north  that  the  sun  never  set  at  the  sum- 
mer soktioe;  a  great  mistake  (Strab.  p.  7S),  which 
is  cotiected  by  Strsbo.  Caesar  (A  G.  ir.  10)  fixes 
the  northern  limit  of  Gallia  at  the  outlets  of  the 
Bhenns. 

It  is  useful  to  examine  the  boundary  of  this  ex- 
tensive country,  as  the  inquiry  will  show  the  nature 
of  the  mistakes  which  the  ancient  g«ogrsphera  made 
They  used  to  determine  their  latitades  with  tole- 
rable accuracy  by  ascertaining  the  length  of  the 
longest  day  at  various  places,  which  they  measured 
(Strab.  p.  133;  Ptol.)  by  the  hoars  of  the  equinox, 
when  the  night  and  day  are  equaL  Their  methods 
for  the  longitude  were  of  course  very  mde,  and  hem 
they  faiL  The  part  of  Gallia  that  they  were  best 
aoqnainted  with  was  the  coast  of  the  HediterraneaD. 
We  do  not  know  the  earliest  boundary  between  the 
SE.  part  of  Gallia  and  Liguria;  nor  can  we  snppoaa 
that  there  was  one.  The  boundary  in  the  time  of 
Augustas  between  Gallia  and  Italia  was  the  river 
Varus  (,Var).  The  boundary  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Pyrenees  was  the  Promontorinm  Py- 
renaenm,  or  Cap  Cresx,  which  projects  into  the 
sea  south  of  Portns  Veneris  (Port  Keadre).  The 
most  southern  Gallic  town  along  the  eastern  pass  of 
the  Pyrenees,  in  the  country  of  the  Sardones,  was 
Cervaria.  [Cbrvakia.]  From  the  mmth  of  the 
Var  to  the  delta  of  the  Rhone  the  coast  of  OalBa 
presents  an  irregular  convex  outline  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  inttaior  is  a  hilly  conntry,  which  ex- 
tends to  Massilia.  Between  Massilia  and  Naibo, 
which  Strabo  (p.  106)  knew  to  be  in  nearly  ihe 
same  latitude,  tiie  coast  firams  a  bay  called  Gidlicas 
Sinus  or  Msssalioticus.  Strabo  considered  this  bay 
to  be  divided  into  two  bays  by  the  bill  Sedan  (a  ne- 
cessary correction  of  the  false  reading  Si^iev).  which 
term  onnprebends  also  the  island  Blascon.  [Bus- 
cos.]  The  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to 
the  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  is  flat.  The 
whole  length  of  this  coast  from  the  Var  to  C<q» 
Creux  is  about  500  English  miks;  and  it  was  wdl 
knoira  to  the  ancient  g^ogajhsra. 
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The  Pyren*  (Ili^m)  or  PrrenMi  Uobtei  wen' 
the  bonndarj  between  Giillis  mxl  Iberia,  or  Hispuiia, 
ms  the  Boniaos  called  it.     Stnbo  supposed  that  they 
ran  in  a  ditvctiim  parallel  to  the  Rfains  (p.  128), 
which  he  makes  the  eastern  boondary  of  Gallia.    He 
miut  therefore  hare  sappoeed  that  the  Pyrenees  ran 
firom  aonth  to  north,  instead  of  nearly  from  east  to 
west;  and  in  another  passage  be  distinctly  affirms 
(p.  137)  that  they  do  mn  north.     In  a  third  pas- 
sn^  (p.  199)  he  snpposea  that  the  directiooa  of  the 
Shine  and  the  Pyrenees  may  deviate  from  the  pa- 
rallel direction  as  they  severally  approach  the  sea,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  5000  stadia — the  greatest  distance 
that  he  supposes  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Rhine — to  thti  smaller  distance  of  4300  or  4400 
stadia  between  the  mouth  of  the  Bhine  and  the 
northern  estiemity  of  the  Pyrenees.      Sttabo,  in 
iact,  makes  the  range  of  the  Pyrenees  the  east  side  of 
Spain  (p.  137),  and  the  coast  on  the  Mediterranean 
the  south  side  of  Spain.     He  knew,  however,  that 
the  narrowest  part  of  Gallia  was  between  Narhoftat 
and  the  bay  on  the  Atlantic,  which  he  also  calls  the 
Gallicus  Sinus, — the  bay  that  is  formed  between 
the  coasts  of  Fiance  and  Spain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  of  Biscay.     Posidonios  (Strab.  p.  188)  made 
the  length  of  this  isthmns,  as  he  calls  it,  less  than 
3000  stadia.     Strabo  more  correctly  says  that  the 
jsthraos  is  less  than  3000,  bnt  more  than  2000, 
stadia  wide.    The  length  of  the  Pyrenees  in  a  direct 
line  from  Port  Vendrt  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bidatoa, 
the  lower  part  of  which  Uttle  river  is  the  boimdary 
betweoi  France  and  Spain,  is  about  255  miles.   The 
Hmit  between  Gallia  and  Hispania  on  the  west  coast, 
according  to  Ptolemy  (iL  6.  §  10)  was  Ocasso,  a 
pranontory  of  the  Pyrenees.    We  may  certainly  fix 
it  between  Lapordom,  in  the  Tarbelli  (supposed  to  be 
Sagoime),  and  Oeasso  or  Olarso  (^Oyar^,  near  Fu- 
emit  Rabia)  in  Spain.  The  Bidatoa  is  near  to  Fumt» 
Jtabia.    The  passes  through  the  eastern  and  western 
Pyrenees  were  need  long  before  the  Romans  were  in 
this  country.    Hannibal   crossed  from   Spain  into 
France  through  the  pass  at  the  east  end ;  and  Cn. 
Pompeios  went  this  way  to  oppose  Sertorius  in  Spain, 
rhe  Bomans  aflerwaris  bad  a  road  between  !far- 
iomie  and  Barcelona  in  Spain,  by  the  pass  where 
(he  Tiopaea  Pompeii  were  erected.    On  the  west 
ode  a  road  ran  from  Aquae  TarbeUicae  (i>ax),  on 
the  Adour,  to  Pompelo  (Pamp&na),  in  Spain.    The 
boondaij  may  have  been  at  the  station  of  Stmimus 
I^renaeus,  the  summit  level  of  the  road,  between 
Sfuc  and  Pamplona,    Another  road  led  from  Aquae 
TarbeUicae,  by  Aspaluca  [Aspalcca],  and  over 
another  Summns  Pyrenaeus,  to  Caesaraugnsta  (Sa- 
ragota)  in  Spain.    In  Caesar's  ti«w  the  passes  were 
Bsed  fia-  commercial  purposes,  for  he  bought  horses 
in  Spain  during  his  Gallic  War;    bnt  they  had 
doubtless  becji  used  many  centuries  before. 

The  coMt  of  Gallia  on  the  Atlantio  rons  nearly 
due  north,  with  a  flat  sandy  shore,  to  the  great 
aestnaiy  of  the  Garmnna  (Garofme),  which  Sbabo 
(p^  190)  aptly  calls  a  lake-sea  (Aj^oMXturva). 
Fnm  the  aestuaiy  of  the  Garonne  the  direction  of 
the  coast  turns  a  little  to  the  west  of  north  as  far  as 
the  month  of  the  Ligeris  (Ziotre^  From  the  month 
of  the  Loire  its  general  course  is  about  WSW.  as 
&r  as  Uxantis  Insula  (Ouettant),  which  is  opposite 
to  the  western  termination  ol  the  great  peninsula 
between  the  month  of  the  Loire  and  the  bay  of  Can- 
calle.  The  distance  along  the  coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Bidatoa  to  the  point  of  the  mainland  opposite 
to  Otteuant  ia  about  814  English  miles. 
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Tbemst  coast  of  this  peninsula,  the  A-eia^ne  of 
ants-revdntionary  France,  is  hndcen  by  singular 
headlands  and  deep  bays.  In  the  latitude  of  Ouet- 
tant  the  French  coast  runs  due  east  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bag  ofConcaUe,  where  another  peninsula  (Co- 
tantin)  runs  nearly  doe  north  into  the  EngKih 
Chaand  and  terminates  in  Cop  ds  ta  Eogue.  The 
great  bay  that  lies  between  the  Cotantin  and  Bre- 
lagne  contains  the  islands  of  Caesarea  (Jtrteg), 
Swnia  (Gaenugr),  and  Bidnna  (^Aldemegy,  From 
Cap  de  la  Hague  the  French  coast  has  a  general 
east  direction  to  the  outlet  of  the  Sequana  (Sane); 
and  fran  the  outlet  of  the  Seine  its  general  course  is 
NE.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Samara  (^Somme),  and  then 
nearly  due  north  to  Itinm  Pitxnontorinm  (Cap 
Grit  Net),  the  nearest  point  of  the  European  con- 
tinent to  Britannia.  The  ancient  navigators  had 
observed  that  the  coast  of  Britain  from  the  Land't 
End  nms  eastward  nearly  parallel  to  the  French 
coast,  forming  a  long  channel  (Xa  Mancke,  or  the 
Sleeve,  as  the  French  aptly  call  it),  wide  at  the 
western  extremity,  and  narrowing  to  the  eastern, 
where  it  terminates  in  the  Straitt  of  Dover  or  Pat  de 
Calaii,  between  Dover  and  Ctgt  Grit  Nex.  The 
length  of  this  channel  measumi  along  the  French 
coast  is  about  660  miles,  which  is  much  greater 
than  the  distance  measured  along  the  English  coast 
of  the  channel,  for  the  form  of  the  French  coast  is 
much  more  irregular.  The  distance  along  the  coast 
from  Cap  Grit  Ntz  to  the  mouth  of  the  old  Rhine 
near  Leiden  is  about  170  miles.  The  coast  of 
Gallia  from  the  Itium  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bhine  is 
flat :  it  belongs  to  the  great  plain  of  Northern 
Europe.  Strabo  supposed  the  months  of  the  Rhine 
to  be  opposite  to  the  fforth  Foreland  in  Kent ;  no 
very  great  mistake,  for  the  whole  tract  from  the 
mouth  of  the  old  Bhine  at  Leiden  to  the  aestnaty  of 
the  Scaldis  QSchelde)  might  easily  be  taken  as  be- 
longing to  the  Bhine.  Caesar  was  told  that  the 
Scaldis  flowed  into  the  Moea,  which  receives  the 
Vahalis  (Waal)  from  the  Bhine  (£.  G.  vi.  33> 
This  general  parallelism  of  the  MW.  coast  of  France 
and  the  south  coast  of  England,  led  Strabo  into  a 
strange  mistake.  He  snppoees  these  two  coasts  to 
be  exactly  of  the  same  length,  4300  or  4400  stadia. 
He  makes  the  Gallic  coast  extend  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Rhine  to  the  northern  promontories  of  the  Py- 
renees in  Aqnitania,  and  the  English  coast  from 
Cantium  (Kent)  to  the  western  extremity  of  Britan- 
nia, which  be  supposes  to  be  opposite  to  Aqnitania  and 
the  Pyrenees  (p.  199).  Conseqaently  he  supposed 
that  the  <Snn«,  Loire,  and  Garonne  flowed  into  the 
Btgliih  Chmnd.  He  also  says  that  the  distance 
from  the  (mouths  of  the)  rivers  of  Gallia  to  Britain 
is  320  stadia;  a  miHistrons  mistake,  but  consistent 
with  what  he  has  said.  Ptolemy's  map  of  this  coast 
of  Gallia  is  much  better  than  Strabo's  delineation. 
Mela,  who  probably  wrote  somewhat  later  than 
Strabo,  and  compil«l  a  very  scanty  geography,  had 
however  a  much  more  correct  notion  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Gallia  than  Strabo.  After  describing  the 
north  coast  of  Spain  op  to  Oeasso,  he  says:  "  "Then 
follows  the  other  (Atlantic)  side  of  Gallia,  the  coast 
of  which  at  first  not  projecting  at  all  into  the  ocean, 
soon  advancing  almoet  as  far  into  the  sea  as  Hispania 
had  receded  from  it,  becomes  opposite  to  the  Canta- 
brian  land,  and,  winding  roimd  with  a  great  circuit, 
turns  its  shore  to  the  west;  then  turning  to  the 
north,  it  again  spreads  out  in  a  long  and  direct  line 
to  the  banks  of  the  Bhine":  which  is  indeed  a  very 
&ir  description.    And  Mela  proves  that  he  under- 
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(taod  Um  ftm  of  tlw  ooait,  hj  tjing,  "  tkat  fiWn 
the  ootlet  (cxita)  of  Um  Qsiwniia  oamnHoea  that 
side  of  th«  land  wkioh  ram  ont  hrto  th*  aea,  and 
the  cowt  opponta  to  the  Oantabrian  •bans,"  Pto- 
leinj'a  ootMa  of  th«  coaat  waa  abo  much  more 
correct  than  Stnbo't.  Agrippa  (Plin.  hr.  17)  M- 
cartained  bj  nMaanraoMnt  the  wlule  mat  coait  of 
Oallia  to  b*  1800  H.  P.;  and  the  general  form  of 
the  ooaat  moit  have  been  laamad  when  the  lueaaura- 
meats  were  made.  We  do  not  know,  howtrer,  tnm 
what  point  on  the  Spaoiah  border  he  reekonad,  nor 
to  what  mouth  of  the  Bhine  they  were  eatried ;  bat 
OoeaelUn,  bf  aaaomnig  (bat  thejr  oommeooed  at 
Oeano(Capa  JfooUMOo,  aa  he  namea  it),  which  he 
takes  to  be  the  booadaiy  betwaen  Qatlia  and  Hia- 
pania,  "  to  the  month  of  the  Rfaint  called  the 
paaeage  of  the  F/ie,"  finds  that  the  Boman  measorta 
agree  with  the  troth.  Bnt  this  contains  an  as- 
aamptton  mora  than  Buuqr  people  will  allow,  whicdi 
Walckeaaer,  who  adopts  Ooaeellin'a  opiakio,  ex- 
ynauM  as  a  fact  as  fbllows  i — **  The  maasoRS  show 
that  Ptolemj's  eastern  ootlet  of  the  Bhine  is  that 
which  is  known  at  present  onder  the  name  of  FU$- 
Stroom,  between  the  islands  of  FHeUai  and  of 
ScMlag,  which  npieseula  the  oM  month  of  the 
Flerum  or  of  the  Yuel,  before  the  gnat  inondatiaiis 
of  the  13th  century  converted  into  a  nst  lake  the 
ancient  Flero."  (G^.  Amdemte,  4c.  da  Gmltt, 
4e.  Tol.  u.  f.  291.)  Uowerer,  the  true  length  of 
the  French  const  from  the  Pjreneee  to  the  otd  Bhine 
shows  that  the  measorament  of  Agrippa  was  a 
bet. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Alps  that  Hes  between  the 
basin  &l  Hm  Po  and  the  Bhone  ftnns  a  natnral 
boundary  between  Italy  and  France ;  bnt  this  moon- 
tain  range,  which  has  a  general  nMtfaern  conrae  from 
near  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  pass 
of  the  Oreat  St  Bernard  (Alpis  Pennina),  coren 
a  great  extent  of  coontry  from  west  to  east,  and 
boundariea  can  be  fixed  in  aoch  a  oonntiy  only  at 
the  heads  of  the  ralleys  which  penetrate  the  moon- 
tain  mass  on  each  side.  The  Bomans  did  not  trouble 
thenuelree  with  theee  mountain  tribes  till  they  had 
subdued  the  people  in  the  lower  conntiy.  In  B.  o. 
58,  when  Caesar  passed  tram  Aqnileia  orer  the 
Alps  into  Ulterior  Oailia,  he  bad  to  fight  his  way. 
He  crossed  the  Alpes  Cottias  by  the  pass  that  leads 
from  7Ww ;  and  be  remarks  that  the  last  place  in 
Cisalpine  Gallia  is  Ocelnm,  {Titeaat  or  OctUo,  fa)  the 
TalleyoftheCluso.  He  was  attacked  by  Cottraoes, 
Graioceli,  and  Catnriges,  all  of  them  AJpine  tribes, 
and  it  was  on  the  serenth  day  from  Ocelnm  that  he 
reached  the  Vocontii  in  the  Ulterior  Prarhicia  (£. 
O.  i.  10).  It  is  clear  that  Caesar  did  not  consider 
these  Alpine  tribes  as  beknging  either  to  the  pro. 
Tiiice  of  Citerior  or  Ulterior  Gallia.    [Alpbr  Cot- 

TIAB.] 

At  MoM  Blmte,  the  highest  point  hi  the  moon- 
tains,  the  axis  of  the  Alps  takes  a  general  east  and 
then  a  NE.  direction  towards  the  snow-oovered 
masses  in  which  the  Bhone  and  the  Bhine  rise.  The 
road  from  Aotia,  in  the  basin  of  the  Po,  to  the 
Summns  Penninns  (the  pass  of  the  Gnat  St  Ber- 
nard), was  used  at  a  tery  early  period.  It  leads 
down  to  Octodnrns  (^Martigng),  where  Caesar's 
troops  were  attacked  in  the  winter  of  B.  o.  S7. 
Octodnrns  is  at  the  great  bend  which  the  Bhone 
raskes  after  descending  the  longitudinal  ralley  which 
lies  between  the  Pennine  Alps  and  their  omtinna- 
tion  on  the  south  side,  and  the  Bemeae  Alpa,  one  of 
the  chief  Alpne  langes  on  the  oofth  aide.    The 
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leuNT  part  tf  this  rallegr,  betwaoi  OdaddTM  Mi 
the  hnd  of  the  Ucns  Lemanoa  (Z«fe  o/Gmm*), 
into  which  the  Bhone  flows,  waa  aannpaad  bf  lla 
Naatoatas.  Abora  Octodaraa  in  tUa  long  TaOsy 
were  the  Vtngri  and  tha  Sadnni,  all  QaUie  tAa^ 
bat  neither  inoloded  in  the  Prarinaa  hf  Onai'a 
deaoriplioo  nor  in  the  coontiy  of  the  Hiiiaim.  !■ 
fact,  thia  long  Tallay  ia  antirriy  widuB  tha  A^ 
Caesar  has  not  attmpted  to  fix  aay  bonndny  ba- 
tween  the  Citerior  and  Dltarior  Piorincia  from  the 
sea  to  the  souiDSS  of  the  BhineL  He  heard  of  a> 
Alpine  people  namad  Lepontii  (&  O.  rr.  10)  in  the 
high  valley  of  the  Upper  Bhine,  and  he  finmd  it 
coDveoient  to  deflse  the  nstnn  Mmit  of  IM»atia 
and  of  Gallia,  which  was  his  PniHacia,  by  tha 
aeons  of  the  Bhfaie  frnn  its  aooioe  to  tiw  Gannaa 
Ooean.  After  the  Lqwntii  he  mantiaia  Vatoa^a 
cr  llantaaatM  (Mantoates  ia  the  oomnon  texts  ■  a 
oorraptkm),  tha  Helvctii,  Seqnani,  Mariinmatria, 
Tribocd,  and  Treviri,  aa  tha  aatiooa  on  the  GaBie 
aide  past  which  the  livor  flows.  It  woold  be  asalsa 
to  inqnire  which  of  ths  bnnefaea  of  tba  Rhina  alMi* 
Ctw  Caesar  meant ;  but  ftam  OUr  to  tha  Lata  y 
Cottiteas  he  obtained  a  wtU-definad  boondary  m 
the  river.  The  Rhine  wHhfai  the  Alpine  regioa  waa 
oertainly  not  the  Umit  cf  tha  Gallic  mwintainma, 
who  extended  akxig  the  north  taoe  ef  tha  Alps  iata 
the  bMin  of  tha  Danube.  The  Lata  o/Ctmitmm  aad 
the  coarse  of  the  Rhine  in  a  ganeral  waatem  dnaetia 
ban  the  outlet  of  that  lake  to  Bile,  famed  •  waB- 
deSned  boundary  cf  Gallia  In  this  part.  Caaaai^da- 
aoription  shows  that  he  excluded  firam  the  ooanHy  of 
the  Helvetii  all  the  parts  to  tha  south  of  the  Lenaai 
lake  aod  of  the  Barnese  Alpa ;  and  he  knaer  that 
the  Bhine  where  it  entered  tha  hill  and  the  piaaa 
oounbty  was  the  diapnted  boondary  betwueo  tfaa 
Germanic  and  the  Celtic  natkna  (A  O.  L  1). 
From  £dfe  to  the  outlets  cf  the  Bhine  the  rivar  was 
the  boundary  of  the  two  raoaa,  though  there  wen 
Galli  east  of  the  Bhine  in  the  Hercyaiaii  finest,  and 
Getmant  had  got  to  the  west  aide  in  aaveial  jiaitt 
kog  befine  Ca«ai%  time. 

The  Bhine,  as  Caesar  was  told  (&  G.  hr.  10), 
entered  the  sea  by  many  oatlets,  bttwew  wlnoh 
great  isfamda  wore  firmed.  Asinine  PoUio  (Stiab 
p.  193),  who  took  a  pleaante  in  findii^  finh  wltb 
Oaeaar,  aays  that  the  Bhhie  had  only  two  moothL 
The  Batarortmi  Insula  waa  witUn  the  Kmito  «( 
Caesar's  Galfia.  In  the  time  ef  Angoatai,  nkm 
Drnsus  made  his  Fotea  [Fossa  Dbxibiasa],  utiA 
established  a  navigation  between  the  Rhenns  end 
the  Flevs  [Flbto]  aod  thoooe  to  the  North  Sea, 
this  river  line  became  a  frontier  against  the  Germans, 
extending  tram  AmMm  on  the  Bhfaw  ahag  iht 
canal  of  Drnsus  to  Doerintrg,  and  thence  along  the 
Tuti  to  the  hJces.  This  new  rivar  fimtier  aeene 
to  be  Ptolemy's  eastern  outlet  of  the  RhfaS)  the 
middle  outlet  being  that  at  Lmim,  and  tiie  OMtuin 
bang  where  the  Leek  now  is.    (Ptol.  It  90 

Ilia  extensive  conntiy  lies  between  4S°  31'  and 
S3f>  W  N.  lat,  if  we  carry  the  boondary  no  hither 
than  Lngdnsnm  Batavornm  {Ladm).  It  liea  be- 
tween the  meridivM  of  4^  45'  W.  of  Leaden  and 
9°  40'  E.  of  London.  The  fi>Uawing  measoraaaeets 
will  gite  a  better  notion  of  its  extant.  A  atiaight 
Une  from  the  month  of  the  For  to  tba  MW.  ex- 
tremity of  Bretagne  is  about  660  miha  kng.  A 
line  drawn  from  the  Spaniah  frontier  oo  tiia  west 
side  of  the  Pyrenees  to  48°  90^  N.  ht.,  8°  lO'  B. 
kng.  on  the  Rhine,  near  Aufeta/tt,  is  aboat  615 
mika  long ;  and  a  line  drawn  from  Ifaie  paiat  <■ 
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the  BiiM,  tfaroogh  Parii,  neuiydaewMttD  JBwtb 
Sat  in  Brttagne,  is  aboat  S94  mOes  long.  A  line 
fnm  the  eastern  estraimt;  of  the  Pyrenees  to  Parii 
is  445  miks ;  and  ■  line  from  Poru  to  Ar»h«m  ca 
the  Rhiiie  is  abont  S70  Biilee  hiog.  It  oompn- 
hends  all  Fiance,  Belginm,  Lnzembocu^,  and  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  those  parts  of 
the  Oerman  states  which  lie  vest  of  the  Rhine,  tiie 
greater  part  of  Switxerlaad,  and  the  conntrj  sooth 
of  the  Leman  lake  which  belongs  to  the  kin^om 
of  Sardinia.  The  area  of  France  witUn  its  present 
limits  is  estimated  at  abont  200,000  sqnaie  miles. 

Gallia  has  the  best  podtian  of  any  oonntiy  in 
Enrope.  It  Ins  a  large  coast  on  the  Hediterranean 
and  a  larger  on  the  Atlantic,  which  give  it  a  com- 
mnnieation  with  all  the  world.  These  seas  are  well 
atocksd  with  fish.  Except  the  mountains  that  form 
its  bonndaiies,  and  a  few  ranges  that  corer  only  a 
GflinparatiTely  small  part  of  its  snrfice,  it  is  a  plain 
conntiy  mth  a  very  large  proportion  of  fertile  snl. 
It  prodoees  com  in  abundance,  <rine  of  the  best 
qoality,  and,  in  tlie  sonthem  part  of  the  Talley  of 
UM  ImODe,  the  olire.  Some  parts  have  good  pas- 
ture, and  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
timber.  Thoogh  the  winters  are  cold  in  the  north. 
Hie  anmmer  is  warm,  and  finits  generally  lipen 
irelL  It  is  not  so  rich  in  minerals  as  Britain,  bnt 
it  contains  coal,  and  iron  in  abnndance ;  also  had, 
oopper,  and  a  great  Tariety  of  Taloable  stone.  It  is 
ndi  in  mineral  springs,  and  it  has  brine  springs  and 
10^  salt.  This  weidth  was  not  selected  even  in 
the  period  befon  the  Boman  conqoest ;  bnt  nnder 
Soman  dominion  it  was  still  more  productive.  The 
Oaili  of  Caesar's  time  were  an  ingemoos  people :  tiiey 
bad  made  some  prograss  in  the  working  of  metah 
and  other  nsefnl  arts,  and  they  were  apt  leaneni. 
Of  an  the  nations  of  Western  Enrope  none  has  bad 
more  infioence  on  dvilisation  than  the  Qalli,  both 
before  and  during  the  Roman  dominion,  except  the 
Romans  themsdves ;  and  since  the  eetablisfament  cf 
the  Franks  in  Gallia,  the  country  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Pyrenees,  though  now  containing  several 
states  and  parts  of  states,  has  still  a  unity  both 
natural  and  social  which  makes  it  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  whole  world. 

The  ancient  geogrephen  had  a  better  notion  of 
thdr  work  than  some  of  the  modems.  Strabo  says 
(p.  177),  in  his  book  on  Gallia:  "  It  is  the  ofSce  of 
tlie  geographer  to  describe  natural  divisions,  and  na- 
tioDal,  and  also  all  that  is  worthy  of  mention;  but 
whatever  miers  variously  dispcae  in  their  political 
amngements  according  to  circnm8tanoes,it  is  enough 
if  a  man  mention  it  in  a  summaiy  way.  As  to  £e 
particnlan,  he  must  leave  that  to  others.*  The 
Boman  gec^iaphere  (Pliny,  Mela),  as  well  as  Strabo, 
had  a  right  coDoepdon  of  the  great  natural  divisions 
of  Gallia.  Pliny  and  Hela  describe  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis  apart  &om  the  rest  of  Gallia,  and  they  place 
their  description  of  it  between  the  descriptions  of 
Spain  and  Italy,  not  only  because  Narbonensis  was 
then  completely  Romanised,  but  for  better  reasoos. 
"  Narbooaosis,"  says  Pliny  (iii.  4),  "  is  divided 
liram  the  rest  of  Gallia  on  the  nmth  side  by  the 
mountains  Gehenna  and  Jura,  a  eonntry  in  its  culti- 
vation,  population,  and  civility  of  manneis,  and  in 
its  wealtJi,  inferior  to  no  provincia,  and  in  brief  Italia 
rather  than  a  provincia."  The  range  of  the  Ci- 
venaes,  as  these  geogtaphen  rightly  saw,  separates 
Gallia  on  the  Mediterranean  fhmi  the  Gallia  that  is 
bordered  by  the  ocean.  [CEVxintA.]  Strabo  made 
\  mistake  about  the  peeitioo  of  the  Ctrmmti ;  foi 
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■B  lie  CBppoeed  it  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  Pyre- 
nees, he  must  also  have  snpnosed  that  it  ran  from 
west  to  east  The  baan  of  uie  Rhone  below  Lfoit, 
bounded  cm  the  west  by  the  Civemei,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Alps,  is  a  eonntry  by  itself,  and  in  all 
respects  more  Idee  Italy  than  the  rest  of  Gallia. 
Pliny  may  have  supposed  or  he  may  not  liave  sup- 
posed that  the  Jura  was  a  oontinnatian  of  the  <U- 
vatne*,  which  it  is  not;  bat  the  Jura  also  forms  a 
natural  division  between  GalBa  to  the  east  snd  the 
west,  as  Caesar  saw.  The  Jura,  as  Caesar  snppoeed 
(£.  0.  i.  2),  extends  from  the  north  bank  of  the 
Rhoee  at  Fort  PEcbue  about  20  miles  below  Geneva 
to  the  Rhine;  ibr  he  estimates  the  width  of  the  conn- 
tiy of  the  Helvetii  at  180  H.  P.,  and  this  is  about 
the  length  of  the  Jura  fiem  the  Rhone  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Rhine  and  Aar.  The  Jura  is  a  natural 
bonndaiy  between  France  and  Switserland.  Caesar 
makes  the  length  of  the  country  cf  the  Helvetii 
S40  H.  P.,  which  may  he  measured  from  Fort 
tEdmtt  along  the  Rhone,  the  Leman  lake,  and  the 
nordiem  base  of  the  snow-covered  Bernese  Alps  to 
tiie  source  of  the  Saaa,  and  thence  along  the  Vor- 
derrhem  to  Ciur,  the  Roman  Curia,  where  the  Rhone 
b^;ins  to  be  navigable  with  rafts.  But  the  longest 
straight  that  can  be  drawn  in  Switzerland  eastimd 
from  Fort  FEebue  is  to  Srefeia  on  the  Lake  of 
Conitanz,  and  this  line  agrees  veiy  well  with  Cae- 
sar's length.  Kdther  the  VaUs  or  WaHis,  down 
which  the  Rhme  fiows,  as  already  oheerved,  nor  any 
part  of  the  highest  Alpine  country,  is  included  in 
Caesar's  Helvetia,  though  a  large  part  of  it  is  a 
mountainous  connisy.  He  says,  therefore,  quite  cor- 
rectly, "  TJndiqne  loci  natuia  Helvetii  continentur,"— 
on  the  west  by  the  Jura,  on  the  south  by  the  Rhone, 
the  Leman  lake,  and  the  mountains,  on  the  east  and 
the  north  by  the  Rhine.  The  basin  of  the  Upper 
Rhone  is  a  distinct  counby  &om  the  basin  of  the 
Lower  Rhone,  and  from  the  rest  of  Switzerland :  it 
is  shut  in  between  the  Bernese  .<ind  Pennine  Alps  as 
fitf  as  a  point  somewhat  lower  down  than  the  bend 
at  ifartigits.  The  valley  widens  before  it  reaches 
the  Late  of  Gataxt,  which  is  a  deep  cavity  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone  filled  with  water.  The  level  of 
this  lai^e  lake,  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Rhone,  is  more  tham  1000  foet  above  the 
Mediterranean.  The  high  lands  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Rhone  basm  extend  northward  under  varioos 
modem  names,  from  the  utmost  fimlt  that  we  can 
assign  to  the  Civeima  [Cebehna],  bnt  with  di- 
minished elevation.  They  extend  to  the  heights  of 
Langrtt,  the  eonntry  of  the  GalHc  Lingones,  snd 
form  the  west  limit  of  the  basin  of  the  Arer  (Saone) 
which  joins  the  Rhone  at  Ijgou.  The  heights  of 
Lcmgrtt  run  eastward,  and  an  connected  with  Hie 
Vosegus  of  Caesar  (B.  G.  ir.  10),  the  Volga.  This 
Vosegus,  which  Caesar  saw,  runs  northward  from 
the  TOlley  of  the  Aldnasdubis  (Doub*),  a  branch  of 
the  Saint,  and  parallel  to  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Bin- 
ginm  (^Bingm)  on  the  Rhine.  Between  the  Votges 
and  the  Rhino  is  a  long,  narrow,  and  fertile  plain, 
one  of  the  finest  parts  of  Gallia,  which  the  Germans 
from  the  other  side  of  the  river  looked  on  with  a 
longing  eye.  The  high  lands  abont  Laagret  and 
the  neigfabonring  Voiga  contain  the  sonroes  of  the 
Motd,  the  Moot,  the  Seine,  and  the  Saine ;  and 
from  this  elevated,  bnt  not  mountainous  oonntiy,  a 
tract  of  moderate  height  runs  NW.,  forming  the 
northem  boundary  of  the  basins  of  the  Seine  and  the 
Somme,  and  terminates  in  the  chalk  cliffii  (.Cap  Grit 
Nez)  which  project  into  the  EngKih  Channel  between 
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Cdlait  and  Benhgne.  All  the  itnuna  nortli  of 
thii  wstenhed,  the  &*«Uii,  the  i/aa<,  and  th«  west- 
ern bnncbes  of  tlie  Bfaine,  beloo^r  to  the  great  fiat 
which  extends  northward  along  tiie  coast  from  Cq? 
Grit  \tt  to  the  months  of  the  Rhine.  The  streams 
which  lie  south  of  this  watershed,  and  between  it 
and  the  Pyrenees,  flow  into  the  Englith  Ckamul  and 
the  Atlantic, —  theSoaime,  the&Mie,  theZ«tre,the 
Garoime,  and  other  smaller  rivers.  Thus  fimr  large 
rirer-hasins  west  of  the  Civmmti  and  the  Voigu 
discharge  their  waters  into  the  Atlantic.  The  basin 
of  the  gnat  central  sbeam,  the  Z.oira,  diaius  a  sur&ce 
as  large  as  Knglsnd.  One  large  rirer-basin,  the 
Rhone,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  inland  sea.  The 
rest  of  the  snrface  of  Gallia  is  drained  into  the 
Bhine,  and  the  North  Sea.  The  Hotel  and  part  of 
the  coone  of  the  ifoat  lie  m  a  deep  bed  aonwtimes 
asreral  bnndred  feet  below  the  lerel  of  the  high 
irr^pilar  plains  throogh  which  thej  flow;  and  part 
of  this  coontiy,  which  extends  from  the  Rhine  at 
Coblaa  in  a  western  diiectioo  through  lAoatbowrg 
and  the  north  of  France  into  Belgium,  is  the  Ardn- 
enna  Silra  of  Caesar  (vtrdetuet),  to  which  he  gives 
an  extent  fiv  bejond  the  truth.  [Abduesna.] 
Nearlj  the  whole  of  Gallia  west  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Narbomte  to  Cobtaa  a  a  plain  country.  A  man 
maj  walk  from  Leiden  to  the  Aitversne  for  450 
miles  without  meeting  with  a  mountain  or  a  really 
hilly  country.  The  peninsula  of  Brtlagne,  which 
oootained  the  Armoricae  Civitates  of  Caesar,  is 
longh  and  hilly,  but  not  moontainons.  The  centre 
of  France  is  the  rally  mountainous  country  which  is 
conpletely  within  the  modem  limits,  the  Auvergne, 
■n  extensive  region  of  extinct  volcanoes,  whidi  on 
the  east  is  connected,  so  fiu-  as  elevation  of  surfsce 
makes  the  connection,  with  the  rugged  Civeimtet. 
This  country  of  the  Arvemi  of  Caesar  contains  many 
lofty  summits,  some  of  them  6000  feet  high.  The 
Aottrgt  and  the  highest  parts  of  the  Csvennet 
have  a  short  summer,  and  a  long  cold  winter,  during 
which  the  mountains  are  covered  with  snow,  which, 
when  it  melts,  swells  the  Duranius  (^Dordogne), 
Oltis  (£o(),  and  Tamis  (Tom),  three  of  the  great 
branches  of  the  Gttromte  ;  and  the  heavy  rains  in  the 
npper  valley  of  the  Loire  and  its  great  branch  the 
Elaver  (^AlSer)  ponr  down  floods  into  the  basin  of 
the  Lower  Loire  which  fill  the  river  (Caes.  B.  Q.  vii. 
35),  and  often  do  great  damage. 

This  ontline  of  the  geography  of  Gallia,  if  it  is 
well  understood,  will  enable  a  student  to  comprehend 
many  things  in  the  history  cf  the  people  which  are 
otherwise  unintelligible.  He  will  see  that  this  ex- 
tensive country  has  natural  limits,  two  seas,  two 
great  mountain  ranges,  and  a  large  river.  It  is 
subdivided  into  a  western  and  north-westetn,  and 
into  an  eastern  and  south-eastern,  part  by  natnral, 
well-defined  boundaries. 

Caesar  divides  this  country  into  four  parts.  The 
firat  is  the  Frovincia,  afterwards  Narbooensis,  which 
lies  altogether  in  the  baan  <^  the  Rhone,  except  that 
smallpart  of  the  basin  <rf  the  Garonne  between  Ton- 
foiisesind  JVorioiMewhich  for  political  reasons  was  in- 
clodedintheProvinciabefoieCaesar'stime.  He  divides 
the  rest  of  Gallia  into  three  parts,  the  limits  of  which 
he  marks  in  a  general  way.  Between  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Gammna  he  places  the  Aquitani.  North  of 
them  he  places  the  people  whom  the  Bomsns  called 
Galli,  but  who  called  themselves  Celtae  or  Celts,  as 
he  says  (£.  G.'x.  1).  He  makes  the  Sequana  and 
the  Matrina  (Mame),  its  chief  branch,  the  northern 
limit  of  these  Celtae;  and  though  he  does  not  ex-  I 
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press  Umself  with  great  prednon,  ha  musim  ts  ■; 
that  they  extotded  fixoi  the  ocean  to  the  BJUK. 
The  Helv^  were  Celtae,  and  also  their  nortfaen 
neighbours  the  Sequani,  who  reached  to  the  Bfaine; 
and  north  of  them  the  Lingooes.  North  of  the  Lb- 
gones  were  the  Lenci,  in  the  highest  part  of  the  fassia 
of  the  Moot  and  the  ifotel;  and  north  of  them  the 
Mediomatrid,  on  the  Motel,  whose  pmririon  is  liamc 
by  Divodnrum  (Metz):  the  Lend  and  Uedicssatiid 
were  Belgae.  North  of  the  Setae  and  the  Jfarae 
were  the  Belgae.  [Bkloaji.]  We  should  rrsrhiile 
that  there  was  a  great  divenity  in  the  language  snl 
mannera  cf  a  people  spread  over  such  a  conatiy  ai 
Gallia,  if  nobody  tdd  ns  so,  for  the  £sct  is  the  asae 
evoi  now.  But  Caesar,  who  observed  this  diveisty. 
saw  also  that  there  was  both  di%reooe  edDogfa  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  great  divisions  to  show  that 
they  were  not  the  same,  and  iwemblanee  axngh 
among  the  peoplee  cf  the  several  divisioos  to  show  a 
nearer  relationship  among  them.  The  drviaoa  d 
the  Aqoitani  seems  satisfactorily  estabUshed.  Th^ 
were  Iberians,  probably  mixed  with  Celts.  The 
Celtae  form  a  well-determioed  divixian,  bot  they 
were  not  confined  to  this  country  between  the  G»- 
romu  and  the  Seine:  they  were  the  natives  tf  the 
Provincia,  a  Act  that  Caesar  of  course  knew,  and 
that  the  Liguiians  also  were  there ;  bat  in  his  goieral 
description  he  purposely  omits  the  ProvinciL  The 
Belgae  properly  so  called  may  have  been  a  pare  noe; 
but  the  Germans  had  long  been  in  this  part  of  GalEa. 
and  we  must  suppose  an  intermixture  to  have  taken 
pkce  between  them  and  some  of  the  native  Be]ga% 
if  Belgae  was  their  tme  name. 

As  an  hypothesis  which  rests  on  probable  gnmdi 
is  better  than  no  opinion  at  all,  if  the  faypotbrais  it 
not  accepted  as  final,  and  so  as  to  exdnde  inquiry, 
we  may  take  that  of  Thierry  {Hittoire  da  GaaUt) 
without  taking  all  his  reasons  and  all  his  history. 
The  Gallic  race  seems  to  ooosst  of  two  great  divi- 
sioos, which  we  may  call  Galli  and  Comri;  and, 
while  we  admit  the  relationship  of  theM  races  to  be 
shown  by  their  language,  religion,  aod  usages,  we 
may  also  admit  that  the  differences  are  snffidentiy 
marked  to  distinguish  them.  The  modem  represen- 
tatives of  the  Cumri,  the  Welsh,  have  preserved  thor 
integrity  better  than  any  cf  the  Ga^  tribes.  Of 
the  other  peoples  in  the  north  of  Great  Britain,  and 
in  IreUnd,  who  belong  to  the  Gallic  race,  the  i 
has  no  dii^ct  opinion,  and  is  not  reqoired  to  c  _ 
any  here;  nor  has  he  the  knowledge  that  would  enable 
him  to  form  an  opinion.  The  Belgae,  as  Caesar 
calls  the  Galli  north  rf  the  Seine,  though  the  nsnis 
properly  belonged  in  his  time  to  the  m>i«hit«nf«  gf  i^ 
part  only  of  this  countiy,  were  diffioeot  from  the 
Celtae,  and  they  may  be  the  Cumri;  and  this,  pro- 
bably, was  the  race  that  occupied  all  the  Amioncs 
or  the  sea^coost  as  £ir  as  the  Loirs.  The  repceseo- 
tatives  of  these  people  are  the  modem  BrOons,  s 
fact  which  cannot  be  denied,  whatever  opinioi 
there  may  be  abont  the  origin  of  their  present 
name  and  that  cf  their  coontiy  (^Bretagne),  or 
abont  settlers  fmn  Britannia  having  gone  over  there 
in  the  fourth  century  of  our  aera,  or  later.  Of  the 
two  races  the  Cdtae  seem  to  be  superior  in  intdli- 
gence,  and  we  finnd  this  opinica  on  the  character  et 
the  French  nation  at  the  present  day;  for  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  competent  judges,  that  though  the 
Bomans  formed  a  dominion  in  Gaid  which  la^ed  se- 
veral centuries,  though  many  Germanic  nations  have 
settled  in  it,  and  though  the  Franks  foonded  the  em- 
pire now  called  the  Ft«ich,  the  great  mass  of  the 
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-people  Mnth  of  th«  ^Seme  ue  still  of  Celtic  stoclc. 
The  Fnoks,  who  were  s  email  tribe,  probthly  had 
Ices  efiect  oa  the  Celtic  population  except  ui  the 
north  than  the  Italians  who,  daring  the  Roman  do- 
j^iininn,  settled  in  all  parts  of  Gallia  in  a  peaceable 
way.  Whatever  may  be  the  exact  tmth  within  the 
limits  of  these  probabilities,  the  Celtic  race,  as  now 
modified,  is  snperior  to  the  Coniri  and  to  the  German 
in  some  respects;  snperior  certainly  in  the  striking 
talents  <^  distingniahed  indlTidnals,  inferior  probably 
in  the  solid  i]nalities  that  fit  the  bollc  of  a  oatieo  for 
daily  life. 

The  physical  type  of  the  Gallic  race  and  its  va- 
rions  branches,  may  be  better  fixed  now  than  by  the 
doobtfhl  eridence  of  the  ancient  anthorities;  for  the 
taee  exists  and  may  be  examined,  and  the  ancient 
aiathorities  are  vague.  To  enter  on  such  an  investiga- 
tion without  prejudice,  a  man  must  get  a  firm  con- 
.  viction,  which  may  be  got,  that,  tbongh  nineteen 
.  centnries  have  now  passed  since  Caesar  subdued  the 
Galli,  the  population  in  a  large  part  of  the  country 
is  still  essentially  what  it  was  then.  The  Bomans 
and  the  Greeks  describe  the  Galli  as  big  men,  and 
as  having  a  white  skin,  bine  eyes,  and  light-coloured 
'  bair,  which  they  even  reddened  by  artificial  means. 
(Diod.  V.  28  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  12.)  Their  de- 
.  sperate  courage,  warlike  character,  fickle  temper,  and 
great  ingenoity  are  also  recorded.  If  a  man  will 
read  attentively  thrar  history  two  thousand  years 
ago,  he  will  find  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  weak  and 
the  strong,  part  of  the  Gallic  character  very  much 
the  same  that  it  is  now. 

All  the  ante-historical  history  of  the  Gallic  race, 
irhich  8«ne  writers  amuse  themselves  with  pro- 
ducing, must  be  rejected  as  fiction.  Kothing  is 
.certain  except  that  the  Gallic  race  has  been  widely 
.Effused  over  Europe,  but  on  what  soil  it  first  dis- 
pLiyed  its  restiess  activity  and  versatile  talent  we 
do  not  know.  The  Galli  have  been  in  various  parts 
of  Spain,  in  Italy,  probably,  as  far  at  least  as  the 
coitnl  ports,  and  east  of  the  Rhine  to  a  limit  that 
vra  cannot  fix.  Within  the  historical  period  they 
]Iiava  crossed  the  disputed  boundaiy  of  the  Rhine  into 
Germany,  and  the  Germans  have  crossed  into  Galiia; 
and  even  in  our  times  the  French  have,  by  their 
warlike  talents,  reduced  Germany  to  a  temporary 
subjection.  But  in  tha  long  contest  the  slow  and 
lieavy  German  has  had  the  advantage  over  his  more 
lively  neighbour,  and  his  race  occupies  extensive 
'tracts  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bhine,  and  he  made 
good  his  footing  there  in  some  parts  even  before 
Caesar's  time. 

The  historical  period  of  Gallia  commences  with 
the  settlement  of  Massilia  or  Massalia,  as  the  Greeks 
called  it,  by  the  Pfaocaeans  of  Asia  Minor  (about 
B.  c.  600),  on  the  south  coast  of  Gallia  east  of  the 
Shone,  in  a  oountiy  occupied  by  Lignres.  Few  set- 
tlements on  a  barbarous  coast  have  had  a  longer  or 
more  brilliant  history  than  this  ancient  city,  which 
still  subsists,  though  it  does  not  occupy  exactiy 
the  same  ground.  The  Greeks  brought  with  them 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  thongh  the  vine  is  a  na- 
tive of  Gallia,  and  they  taught  the  Galli  the  use  of 
letters.  The  origin  of  Gallic  civilisation  is  probably 
purely  Greek.  The  history  of  this  town  and  its 
settlements  requires  a  separate  article.  [Massaua.] 

In  the  article  Galatia  the  history  of  a  Gallic 
invasion  of  Delphi  and  of  Asia  Minor  is  briefiy 
told;  and  the  fact  of  the  Galli  being  in  the  country 
north  of  the  Julian  and  Camic  Alps,  in  the  basin  of 
|h«  Dannbe,  has  been  stated. .  It  seems  that  this 
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people  must  have  been  also  on  the  east  side  of  tha 
gtdf  of  Venice,  dther  mingled  with  Illyrians, 
whoever  they  may  be,  or  am(Hig  them  as  a  separate 
race.  For  Pyrrhus,  the  adventurous  king  of  Epirus, 
after  his  uijacky  knight-errantry  in  Italy,  took  a 
body  of  Galli  into  his  pay,  who  probably  came  from 
the  conntry  north  of  Epirus.  Pyrrhus  was  a  cap- 
tain quite  to  the  taste  of  the  Galli.  He  led  them 
into  Macedonia  against  Antigonus  Gcoatas,  who  had 
a  Gallic  army  too.  Pyrrhns  defeated  Ajitigonus, 
whose  Galli,  as  usual,  made  a  desperate  resistance. 
Having  got  possession  of  Aegae,  he  left  a  garrison  ct 
Galli  there,  who,  as  the  biographer  says,  being  a 
nation  most  greedy  of  money,  plundered  the  royal 
sepulchres  of  the  precious  metals  that  they  contained, 
and  kicked  about  the  bones  of  kings.  (Pans.  i.  1 1 
—13;  Plut.  Pgrrhut,  c.  26.)  His  GalU  foUowed 
Pyrrhus  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  were  with  him 
at  Argos,  where  he  was  killed  (b.  a  273).  We 
know  not  if  any  of  them  returned. 

The  Carthaginians,  who  bad  settlements  on  the 
Spanish  coast,  and  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  and  com- 
posed their  armies  of  mercenaries,  found  employment 
for  some  Galli  in  the  First  Punic  War.  These  men 
eeried  them  in  Sicily;  but  they  were  turbulent  and 
dangerous  auxiliaries.  When  tlie  Romans  were  be- 
sieging Eiyx,  in  the  west  part  of  Sicily,  during  this 
war,  the  Carthaginians  had  some  Galli  in  garrison 
there,  who,  after  foiling  in  an  attempt  to  betray  the 
place  and  tlieir  comrades,  went  over  to  the  Romans. 
The  Romans  afterwards  entrusted  them  with  the 
place,  and  they  pillaged  the  temple.  When  the 
Fust  Funic  War  was  over,  the  Romans,  dLsgusted 
with  these  fellows,  put  them  in  vessehi,  after  disarm- 
ing them,  and  got  them  out  of  Italy.  The  Epirotae 
received  them,  and  suffered  for  their  folly  in  trusting 
men  who  could  not  be  trusted.  (Polyb.  ii.  7.)  After 
the  close  of  the  First  Punic  War  the  Carthaginians 
had  a  dreadful  struggle  with  their  own  mercenary 
troops,  —  Iberians,  Ligurians,  Galli,  and  a  race  of 
mongrel  Greeks.  A  Gallic  chief,  Antaritus,  made  a 
great  figure  in  this  war;  for  though  he  bad  only 
2000  men,  the  remainder  of  his  troops  having  gone 
over  to  the  Romans  during  the  siege  of  Eryx  (Polyb. 
i.  77,  80),  he  had  great  influence  with  the  rebels 
from  being  able  to  speak  the  Punic  language,  which 
the  long  service  of  these  men  in  the  Carthaginian 
armies  had  made  the  common  hmgnage.  The  mer- 
cenaries were  finally  destroyed,  after  a  war  of  three 
years  and  four  months;  a  war  distmgnished  above 
all  others,  says  Polybios,  for  the  cruelty  with  which 
it  was  conducted,  and  the  disregard  of  all  morality. 

The  history  of  the  Galli  in  Italia  is  pUced  under 
Gallia  Cisalfdia. 

The  Ramans  had  carried  their  aims  into  Africa, 
Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Asia,  before  they  got  a  firm 
footing  in  Transalpine  Gallia.  In  b.  c.  1S4  the 
Massaliots  came  to  ask  their  assistance  against  the 
Ligurian  Oxybii  and  Deceates,  who  were  besieging 
the  Greek  settlements  of  Autipolis  (^Antibet)  and 
Nicaea  (iVtsm).  The  senate  sent  three  commission- 
ers, who  landed  at  Aegitna,  a  town  of  the  Oxjbii, 
near  Antipolis.  The  people  of  Aegitna  were  not 
willing  to  receive  the  Romans ;  and,  a  quarrel  ensuing, 
two  Roman  slaves  were  killed,  and  Flaminins,  one  of 
the  commissioners,  escaped  with  difficulty.  The 
consul  Q.  Opimius  was  sent  with  a  force  agauist  the 
Ligurians.  H«  marched  &om  Placentia,  across  the 
Apennines,  took  Aegitna,  made  slaves  of  the  people, 
and  sent  those  who  were  the  prime  movers  in  the 
attack  on  Fhiminins  in  chams  to  Borne.    Opimius^ 
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who  ms  *  hM  ud  pendent  commander,  definted 
the  Oxybii  and  Draeatea  in  two  meomiive  battles. 
The  Ligoriaas  now  galnnitted,  with  the  kas  cf  part 
tt  their  land,  which  the  oonnil  gun  to  the  Uusaliote. 
(Polfb.  xzxii.  7.  &&,  ed.  Bekker.)  A  Mcond  demand 
of  aid  from  the  Haualiot*,  who  were  preaaed  bj  the 
iiaighboiiriq{  Ugnrian  tribe  of  the  Salyea,  brought 
the  oooinl  U.  Folriiu  Flaccna  into  the  oountrj 
(B.O.  IS5).  Flaocns  defieated  the  Salves,  and  even 
inraded  the  axmtrj  of  the  Vocontii,  who  lirad  north 
of  them  ;  tlMO^  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had 
given  the  Bomans  anj  prorocation.  (Lir.  £p.  60.) 
C.  Sextio*  CalTinns,  oonsnl  B.  a  134,  and  afterwarda 
frocdosnl  in  Gallia,  completed  the  snbjogatian  of  the 
Saljea,  whan  he  sold  (b.  c  IS3>  The  Salyea  had 
a  king  Tentomal,  who^  with  other  chiefs,  fled  ibr 
nfof^e  amaagthe  ADobrogea,  a  people  higiier  ap  the 
Bboiie.  Calvinos  cleared  the  mj  for  the  passage  of 
the  Bomans  (ixoi  Etraria  into  GalHa,  along  the  Li- 
gnrian  coast,  bj  remoring  all  the  baibariana  to  a 
Mrtain  distance  from  the  sea-shore.  During  a  wintor 
nsidence  north  of  Marseille,  near  some  hot  springs, 
be  foood  the  place  so  pleasant  that  he  chose  itaaUi* 
dte  of  a  town;  and  here  the  Bomans  phmted  the 
Iiatin  colony  of  Aquae  Sextiae  (Xcb),  their  first 
settlement  north  of  the  Alps  (b.  c.  1S2).  (Lir. 
£p.  61.) 

At  Uiis  time,  the  Aedni,  a  people  between  the 
Sains  and  the  upper  coarse  of  the  Loirt,  wen  at  war 
with  the  Allobroges,  whcee  allies  were  the  powerfkil 
people  of  the  Arvemi,  who  liTed  in  the  mountains  of 
AuTergne.  The  Bomans  chose  the  party  of  the 
Aedui,  made  an  alliance  with  them,  and  gave  the 
barbarians,  as  they  called  them,  the  grand  title  of 
brotheis  and  kinsmen.  (Caes.  B.  6.  i.  45,  vi.  IS.) 
The  consul  Cn.  Domitius,  who  now  commanded  in 
Gallia  (b.c.  122),  demanded  of  the  Allobroges  the 
refugee  chiefs  of  the  Salyes.  Bituit  (ss  Appian  calls 
him,  perhaps  incomctly),  king  of  die  AHobroges, 
sent  an  ambassador  to  the  comul,  to  deprecate  his 
anger.  The  ambassador  was  richly  dressed,  and  bad 
with  hmi  a  splendid  train  and  a  number  of  fierce  dogs. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  bard,  who  sung  the  glones 
of  his  king,  A  his  nati<Hi,  and  d  the  ambassador; 
but  the  Baman  causal  was  not  mored  by  his  music. 
The  Allobroges  now  crtssad  the  Itin,  and  found  the 
consul  at  Vindaliam,  at  the  junction  of  the  Sulgas 
(SorguB)  and  the  Bhooe,  a  Uttle  noth  of  Avignon. 
The  Allobnigea  were  entirely  defeated  (b.c.  121). 
The  oonsol  for  tiiis  year,  Q.  Fabins  Hanmus,  came 
with  Urge  teinfbrcenKnts,  and  Cn.  Domitius  had  a 
oommaod  under  him.  The  Boman  generals  cnisaed 
the  lure,  and  entered  the  territory  of  the  Allobroges. 
The  Arvemi,  with  their  neighbous  the  Bnteni,  were 
BOW  advancing  upon  the  Bomans,  who  finnd  tliat 
they  had  just  crossed  the  Bhone  by  a  bridge  of  boats, 
near  the  janctioD  of  the  Bhone  and  the  I$irt. 
(Strab.  p.  191.)  The  king  of  the  Arverai,  called 
Bituit  by  Livy  (£p.  61),  who  was  at  the  head  of 
more  thui  200,000  men,  no  doubt  a  greatly  exagge- 
rated number,  looked  with  contempt  on  the  Boman 
I^cns,  whom  be  considered  hanlly  enough  for  a 
dinner  fn  his  dogs.  But  he  soon  discorered  what 
an  enony  he  liad  to  deal  with.  His  men  were  fright- 
ened by  the  elephants  in  the  Boman  army  (Flor.  iii.  2) ; 
and  in  tlie  rout  tiw  Arvemi  fled  across  the  bridge, 
which  broke  under  their  woght,  and  men  and  horwa 
were  swallowed  up  in  tiie  a,^  current  of  the  Bhooe. 
It  appeals  that  the  Allobroges  also  were  in  tlie  battle. 
King  Bitnit  wandered  abont  the  mountains,  till 
Domitiui  tnachetooaly  got  him  into  his  hands,  and 
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sent  nms  to  Rome.    The  — **4*  put  Inm  n  prieon  it 
Alba,  on  the  lake  Fndnus ;  and  they  aftcrwaids  git 
his  son  Congentiat  into  their  hands.     The  Amoi, 
thon^  defeated,  were  not  farther  raaleated  fay  tiM 
Bomans :  in  fiwt,  it  was  not  easy  to  cato'  tkcir 
oonntiy.    But  tin  Allobnigea  wen  deelaied  Sonaa 
subjects;  and  the  Bomans  nwistknted  the  cnutiy  ea 
the  east  side  of  the  Bhom  aa  ti  utfc  as  Geaen, 
the  nmotest  town  of  the  ABoinogea,  m  Boman  pro. 
Tince,  which  they  designated  rimplyr  by  tlie  naaae 
of  Provinda.     Fabins,  who  got  the  Barae  of  Alb- 
brogicus  from  his  victory,  and  Domitias,  reuaded 
their  victoty  by  erecting  a  trofdiy  of  narble  sear 
the   battle-field  (Strab.  pi  185),   or   ewJi    erected 
one;  and   Fabhis  built    two   temples, 
a  worthy  ancestor  of  the  emperor  Nens  vent  . 
the  new  pioviuce  riding  on  an  el^ibant,  with  a  not 
of  soldiers  after  him.    (Soeton.  Nero,  c  2.)    Fsiiaa 
and  Domitius  had  a  triamph  at  Rome  fbr  their  vido. 
ries,  in  which  king  Bituit  appeared  in  his  varioas- 
ooknuidaimoar  and  his  silver  chariot-  The  Proviada 
had  now  always  a  Roman  army  in  it,  and  a  Bmaa 
army  was  always  kept  employed.    The  soccessan  of 
Fabius  fextended  the  province,  vrest  of  the  Bkoa^ 
along  the  CVrennei ;  and  the  Helvu,  Vtdcae  Areoo- 
mid,  and  Sardoon,  at  the  foot  of  die  Pjtcam, 
were  included  in  it.      They  also  made  an  alSanca 
with  the  Volcae  Tectosages,  whoee  chief  town  waa 
Tolosa  (rouloose);  and  thus  they  prepared  the  mj 
for  getting  into  tin  basin  of  the  Oaroama.     The 
Ronnna  had  hitherto  no  passage  into  Gallia  exoeft 
that  along  the  sea.     It  was  to  secure  some  paaaag* 
over  the  Alps,  as  it  seems,  that  the  caneul  Q.  aaraas 
Bex  (B.C.  118)attacked  the  brave  tribe  of  the  Stot9i^ 
an  Inalpine  Ligurian  people,  all  of  wliom  p-^l^i, 
either  by  the  swotd  of  their  enemies  or  by  Uwir  ova 
hand.     (Oroe.T.  14;  LiT.£p.6S.)     A  brief  notice 
is  preaerred  of  a  memonble  defeat  of  the  Banana 
about  this  time.     The  Sccwdisd,  a  people  soneiriia* 
about  the  Save,  a  Gallic  race,  or  a  mixed  rata,  aano^ 
the  Macedonian  frontier,  and  threatened  Italy.     The 
oaatul  C.  Porcius  Cato  crossed  into  their  nnmtiy, 
where  he  and  his  army  perished.      These  ssvsgs 
people,  however,  still  annoyed  the  Nortfastn  Gtecka, 
whom  they  horribly  maltreated.    It  is  to  these  and 
the  Uke  iocnraoos  of  the  Oal£  that  Polybios  seens 
to  allude  when  he  says  (ii.  35) :  **  The  alarm  fixan  the 
Galatae,  not  only  of  0I4  but  in  my  time  also  sevod 
times,  has  tanified  the  HeUaKs."    We  have  faeit^ 
and  in  many  other  places,  evidence  of  the  nvirfiw* 
of  a  great  number  of  GaBi  in  the  oountiy  north  of 
Macedonia  and  Epims. 

The  Roman  dominion  in  the  Piovincia  waa  se- 
cured (B.C.  118)  by  the  estabKshnmt  of  Marho 
Maicins  (Mii  hianu),  a  Colonia  Bomana,  on  tha 
Atax  {Atdey.  The  Bomans  thus  commanded  the 
road  into  Spain  tfaroogh  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  and 
had  an  easy  access  to  their  new  friends  the  Teo- 
tosages.  They  spared  no  pains  to  secnn  and  em- 
bellish the  important  position  of  Marbo,  vhicb 
became  a  commercial  rival  to  MassJBa. 

An  invasion  of  barbarians  from  the  east  of  the 
Bhone  and  north  of  the  Danube  now  thraateoed  tha 
Bnnan  dominioo.  Lrry  (JEp.  63)  speaks  of  a 
nation  called  Cimbri  wlw  entered  the  country  over 
the  mountaise  north-east  of  the  Adriatic,  the  country 
which  the  Bomans  called  Koiicam.  This  was  titt 
first  time  that  the  Bomans  heard  the  name  of  the 
Cimbri.  (Tadt  Oerm.  c.  37.)  Apfian  (tfa  Jiek. 
Gall  xUi)  calls  these  invaders  TeutoDea.  Th« 
consii]  Cn.  Paprim  Carbo  (B.a  113}  erased  tha 
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Alp*  aeabMft  tiiem,  kad,  after  ooming  to  teniu  with 
ttie  barbariuB,  ticadMnnaly  idtacked  them,  bat  he 
loet  a  large  part  ef  fail  iitaj,  and  namnrlj  escaped 
<B.  a  113).  The  Cbnbri  then,  aooording  to  Ap- 
piaa'a  story,  «Ueh  b  worth  very  little,  retreated  to 
the  eoont^  of  the  Galataie  ;  bat  what  Gafaitae  ire 
tneant  we  do  aot  koow.  Seme  few  years  later  Tea- 
teoes  and  Oimbri  entered  the  ooontiy  of  the  Bsl^^ae. 
<Oaea.  B.  G.  ii.  4)  This  seems  to  hare  been  a 
frnh  set  ft  barbarians:  Caesar  sajs  that  the  Bdgie 
wars  tiM  only  peopi*  ef  QalUa  who  prevented  the 
GfmM  aad  Tsatmes  inm  invading  their  tenitoir, 
wliieh  may  be  ti«e  if  he  means  the  Belgae  properly 
BO  called  [Bkloab]  ;  bnt  it  is  not  exact,  if  he  has 
told  the  truth  in  aaother  pboe  (ii.  S9),  whete  he 
Bays,  that  the  Adnatad  oa  the  Una  were  a  part  of 
Uuse  barijaiians,  who  were  Mt  behind  to  guard  the 
oattie  and  baggage,  while  the  rest  moved  m  to  the 
SBStb.  AifaoitiMtfeeaf  the  teiriUe  devastatioosef 
tbne  barhaiians  is  jassMHul  by  Caesar  (£.  6.  vii. 
77.)  They  imvigsd  Celtioa;  ioA  the  people,  who 
■hot  themselves  ap  in  their  towns,  wen  oompelled  by 
funine  to  eat  one  another.  From  Celtiea  the  inva- 
dars  passed  into  the  Piovinda  ;  and,  in  B.  c.  109, 
^  ooosol  U.  Juias  ESlanos  wss  defeated  by  them 
(LIv,  Bp.  86).  In  B.O.  107  L.  Cassias  Lwiginas 
liad  the  province  rf  TraosalpiDe  Oallia.  The  Tiga- 
rini,  one  of  the  Hehetisn  pagi,  onder  theconunand  of 
Divico,  were  enlerfng  the  ooantiy  of  the  Allobniges, 
irko  wen  wltMa  Uie  Provincia,  and  the  conssl  vrent 
ta  meet  them.  The  Roman  commander  Ml  in  the 
battle,  and  his  army  was  ignominioosly  compelled  to 
fast  under  the  yoke.  The  text  of  Orosios  (v.  IS), 
which  is  aadoabtedly  cofrnpt,  states  that  Cassius 
parsiied  the  Tigotini  to  the  ocean,  where  he  was 
defeated;  bat  ^  Lemas  lake  was  piobaUy  the 
place.  (Liv.  £p.  05.)  L.  Galpnmiua  Piao,  who 
•smmanded  nnder  Caseins,  perished  in  the  battle. 
He  was  the  grandfiuher  of  the  Piao  whoee  daughter 
Caesar  married  (B.C.  1.  IS).  M.  Aemilins  Scanrus, 
a  legatBS  probtUy  of  Caepio,  the  consul  of  the  Ibl- 
Itwing  year,  was  dafiwted  aboat  this  time  by  the 
Oimbri,  and  being  taken  ptisoner  was  killed  by  a 
faincenuned  Boioris,  becaase  he  advised  the  Cimbii 
Mt  to  invade  Italy.    (Uv.  fji.  «7.) 

In  B.  c.  105  the  oonsul,  Cn.  Uanlius  Ilazimnt, 
eras  ia  OalBa  Doith  cf  the  Alps,  with  Q.  Snvilius 
Caepie,  ooosid  in  the  preceding  year.  It  was  during 
Caepiot  coBsakhip,  it  seems,  that  be  took  and 
plandered  Toloea,  the  capilid  of  the  Vokaa  Teo- 
tsaagea,  who  had  fanned  an  tllianee  with  the 
invading  bariiarians,  or  showed  a  dispcdtSon  to  do 
so.  (DioB.  Cass.  Frag.  97.)  The  consul  and 
Oaepi*  were  encamped  separately  near  the  Shooe, 
whea  the  barbarians  Ml  upon  them,  and  stormed 
toe  camp  after  the  other.  The  inorediUe  number 
aC  80,000  Bcmao  soldiers  is  said  to  have  perished. 
(Liv.  Ep.  67.)  Among  the  few  who  escaped  was 
Q.  SerteHos,  wlio  saved  himself  \fj  iwimnung  ovsr 
the  Bhone.  After  such  a  victoiy  it  is  not  tnipris- 
tng  that  the  iavBden  advanced  iVinher  south.  The 
Cteibri  ravaged  tiie  country  between  the  Bhooe  aad 
die  Pyranees,  and  entered  Spain.  Bnt  they  were 
driven  back  by  the  Oeltibeti,  and  retaining  into 
Chdlia  jaund  tiie  TeotODet.  The  brief  notices  of 
these  wan  generally  raentioa  the  Cimbri  and  Teo- 
tsoes  tcgedier.  We  have  hardly  any  evidenoa 
whether  they  were  two  people  or  one.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  Teutones  must  be  a  Tentooio  race, 
as  their  name  would  show ;  but  this  is  not  conclu- 
ihre.    The  Cimlni  are  also  supposed  by  some  wiiten 
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to  be  a  Oermanio  people,  thoagh  die  rakMns  for  this 
suppositii»  ars  not  sufficient  Flutaroh  (Jforuit, 
c  11)  has  collected  aome  of  the  apmaoi  about  the 
erigia  and  nationality  of  these  people,  and  nobody  hat 
fbmid  oat  anything  belter  yet.  It  was  a  whole 
natfan  in  movement,  with  their  waggras,  dogs,  wives, 
and  chfldren.  The  Romam  appointed  C.  Hariut 
Masai  tm  the  tiiird  time,  B.  c  103,  to  continue  the 
war  agwnst  the  baifiarians.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
in  the  province  he  made  the  oU  at  the  outlet  of  the 
ffliooe  the  ttaoes  ef  whidi  still  nauin.  [Fossa. 
Habiaka.]  UarioB  had  with  him  L.  CoraeUot 
Sulk,  aa  l^tus,  who  defeated  the  Tectosages,  who 
were  in  arms  against  the  Bomana,  and  to^  their 
king  Copill  piis(aier.  (Plat.  SulU,  a.  4.)  The  bar- 
bariaas  now  divided  themeelvea  into  two  parts. 
The  Cimbri,  with  the  Helvetic  Tignrim,  oroased 
Hdvetia  to  make  their  way  into  Italy  by  the  Tri. 
dentine  Alps.  The  Teutones,  and  a  people  witli 
them  named  Ambronaa,  moved  on  towards  the 
LiguiaB  eountiy.  (PluU  Mar.  a  IS.)  The  stay 
of  the  movements  of  the  barbarians  cannot  be  ao- 
oapted  as  tnie.  The  Ihct  of  a  body  of  barbarians 
advancing  along  the  Bhone  towards  Italy,  and  of 
another  body  about  the  same  time  entering  the  basin 
of  the  Po  from  the  north-east,  is  all  that  we  know. 
C.  Marios  (b.c  102.),  now  consnl  for  the  fourth 
time,  entnnched  himself  near  the  junction  cf  the 
Bhone  and  the  Itirt,  while  the  countless  host  of 
barbarians  past  him  cn  their  way  to  the  south. 
Usrint  fbHowed  the  Teutones,  and  in  a  battle  near 
Aquae  Sexliae  destroyed  tod  dispersed  them. 
Thar  king  Teatebeochus,  a  gigantic  baitarian,  was 
made  prisoaer,  and  aftarwaxda  walked  in  Uarina' 
triomidi  at  Borne.  (Florus,  UL  3.)  In  the  next 
year,  0^  Manns,  conmil  for  the  fifth  time,  with  his 
odieagne  Latatiaa  Catulns,  defeated  the  Cimbri  in 
the  coontiy  north  of  the  Po.  The  destructkn  of 
these  invBden  kept  Northern  OalUa  quiet  for  a  time, 
and  there  waa  no  great  movement  cf  the  haiixuiaBt 
until  B.O.  68. 

In  the  wart  which  foHowed  Sulla's  usorpation, 
Q.  Sertsrins,  be  who  eso^jed  fhim  the  rout  of 
Caqiio's  army  on  the  Bhons,  maintained  in  Spain 
the  cause  of  the  Marian  fiution  i  and  many  of  this 
party  fled  to  the  Provincia.  Some  <A  the  Aqnitani 
aerved  under  Sertorina  in  Spain,  when  they  learned 
Uis  art  of  war.  (B.  6.  UL  33.)  In  b.  c.  78  L. 
Manihns,  ptooonanl  of  Oallia,  was  oUiged  to  quit 
Aquitania  vrith  the  loss  of  his  baggage  ;  and  the 
legatns,  L.  Vslerios  Praeominus,  vras  defeated  and 
kilted.  (A  O.  iO.  80.)  In  b.  a  76  Cn.  Pnn- 
pehis  marobed  into  ^ain  agafaist  Sertorina.  He 
made  his  way  into  the  Proviaoia,  over  the  Alps, 
by  a  new  rmU  to  the  Romans,  and  his  road  to 
Narbonne  waa  marked  by  blood.  The  Oalli  of  the 
Provincia  were  in  arms  against  the  Bomans.  Pom- 
peius  gave  the  lands  of  ti^  Helvii  and  Volcae  Are- 
eomici,  who  had  been  the  most  active  ia  the  rising, 
to  the  Hsssaliota.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  35.)  Pon- 
peios  left  M.  Fonteins  govsmor  of  the  PcoviDtia. 
Duiiag  hia  administration  ths  Provineia  was  m  re- 
bellion, and  the  Oalli  attadced  both  MaaailU  and 
Maihe,  bat  Fontaiiu  drore  them  off  He  was  three 
years  in  Oallia,  during  which  time  tin  counlty  was 
drained  of  its  reeoarccs  to  supply  the  Soman  armies 
epposed  to  Sertorius  in  Spain.  Fontdos  was  also 
charged  with  enridiing  himself  by  illegal  means} 
and  when  affiun  wtra  more  settled,  b.  c.  69,  he  was 
Med  at  Rome,  on  charges  made  by  the  Allobniges 
toi  Vokae,  fur  ths  offeuoe  of  Bepetondae.    He  wat 
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defended  bj  Cicero ;  put  of  whoae  ontioD  on  this 
occasion  is  extant. 

Another  Korernor  of  the  Provincia,  daring  b.  c. 
66,  65,  C.  Calpomina  Piao  (coosol  B.  c.  67),  was 
pcoaecnted  by  C.  Johns  Caoar  b.  c.  63  «>  a  char^ 
d  repetnndae  and  other  o&Dcei.  Cicero  defended 
him,  and  he  was  aoqnitted. 

In  the  conaolship  of  Cicero  (b.  o.  63)  Catilina 
and  his  desperate  associates  made  proposals  to  the 
ambassadors  of  the  AUobroges  who  were  then  at 
Borne.  The  ambasssdocs  had  come  to  get  protee. 
tioo  from  the  senate  against  the  greediness  of  the 
Boman  governors.  They  were  orerwbelmed  with 
debt,  both  the  state  snd  indiridnals ;  a  commoD 
complaint  of  the  prorincial  subjects  of  Borne.  The 
Bomans  levied  heavj  oontribntians  <m  those  people 
who  had  made  most  resistance,  and  both  com- 
monities  and  mdividuals  felt  it  Besides  this,  the 
Gallic  ctUtiTatw  seems  to  have  been  always  in  debt. 
He  borrowed  money  from  the  Boman  negotiatores  at 
a  high  rate,  and  his  profits  would  be  hardly  sufS- 
cient  to  pay  the  intenst  of  the  mcney.  The  pro- 
fitable business  of  feeding  sheep  and  cattle  was  in 
the  bands  of  Romans,  who  probably  got  the  exclusive 
nse  tS  much  of  the  pasture  huid.  As  the  Allobroges 
were  a  conquered  people,  we  may  conjecture  that 
their  waste  Unds  had  been  seized  by  the  Bonun 
state,  and  were  covered  with  the  Sodcs  of  Bomans 
who  paid  to  the  Boman  treasttry  a  small  sum  for 
the  right  of  pasture.  P.  Quinctius,  for  whom  Cicero 
made  a  speech  which  is  extant,  had  a  good  bnsiness  in 
Gallia  as  a  Sock -master  ("  Pecuaria  res  satis  ampla," 
pro  P.  Qu  actio,  c  3).  A  Boman  named  Umbrenus, 
who  had  been  a  "  negotiator"  in  Gallia,  ondertook 
to  open  the  conspiiscy  of  Catiline  to  the  Allobrc^es, 
and  he  promised  them  great  things  if  their  nation 
would  join  in  the  rising.  From  fear,  however,  or 
■ome  other  cause,  the  Allobroges  betrayed  the  conspi- 
rators to  the  consul  Cicera  (SaUast,C(X.40;Apinan, 
S.  C.  ii  4.)  It  does  not  appear  that  the  ambas- 
sadors got  anything  for  their  parns,  though  they 
well  deserved  it.  There  were  signs  of  inaorrection 
in  Southern  Italy  as  well  as  in  Gallia  Citerior  and 
Ulterior,  and  the  revelations  of  the  ambassadors 
■ived  Borne  at  least  from  a  dvil  war. 

The  AJIobrc^es  at  home  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  mission  to  Bome,  for  they  rose  against  the 
BiMnans,  and  ravaged  the  coQnti7  about  Narbotme. 
Manlioa  Lentinns,  a  legatos  of  the  govemra'  C. 
I'omptinus,  narrowly  escaped  perishing  with  his 
anny  near  the  /sere,  having  fallen  into  an  ambus- 
cade laid  by  Catugnat,  the  commander  of  the  Galli. 
By  sending  fresh  forces  across  the  Bhme,  Pranptinos 
defeated  the  Galli  near  Solonium  (perhaps  Sailonat), 
and  ended  the  war  by  taking  the  pUce.  (Dioo 
Gass.  xxxviL  47;  Liv.  Spit.  103.) 

Though  the  Greek  and  Boman  writers  give  ns  no 
satisfactory  information  about  the  Cimbri  and  Ten- 
tones,  they  are  quite  clear  about  the  people  whom 
they  call  Germani.  The  Germani  were  .on  the  east 
side  of  the  Bhine,  opposite  to  the  Helvetii,  with 
whom  they  were  constantly  fighting  (Caes.  B.  G. 
i.  1),  and  to  the  other  Celtic  and  Belgic  peoples 
who  lived  along  the  Bhine  from  the  territories  of 
the  Helvetii  northward.  The  Germani  had  got  a 
foodng  in  the  country  of  the  Belgse  long  before 
Caesar's  tune  [Bbiaab]  ;  and  the  Tribooci,  alio  a 
German  people,  were  settled  in  the  plain  between 
the  Vosget  and  the  Bhine  about  Strauburg,  and 
consequently  within  the  limits  of  the  Celtae.  A 
qoarrd  between  the  Aedui,  who  woro  east  of  the 
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Saiae  and  in  the  valley  of  the  DtmU,  bniagM  itek 
Germans  into  Gallia.     One  matter  in  di^pate  wis 
the  tolls  on  the  navigation  of  the  Arar.    (Stnk 
p.  192.)     The  Sequani  made  an  alHanoe  with  ti» 
Arvenii  to  amioy  the  Aedni  on  cae  side,  and  <■ 
the  other  they  bnngfat  over  the  Rhine  Aiimistai, 
a  chief  of  the  Soeri.     The  German  came  with  Us 
hardy  vmt,  and  soon   reduced  the  Acdm  to  sab- 
missioo.    An  Aeduan  named  Divittacoa,  m  Ihuid, 
who  had  the  title  and  rank  of  Vergobntaa,  cached 
into  the  Provincia,  and  thence  made  his  way  to  Vtmt 
to  oomidain  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Gennan.  (Can. 
B.  G.  L  30.)    CioetD  (ds  Z>>rn.  L  40)  entenaiMd 
this  learned  Celt  at  Borne,  and  his  bcotfaer  QuiiMi 
was  acquainted  with  him  when   he  was   odc  <f 
Caesar's  legati  in  the  Gallic  War.     Ariovistiia,  sCb 
defisating  the  Aedni,  took  posseasion  of  one  tlmd 
part  of  the  lands  of  his  friends  the  Seqtuni ;  and, 
as  new  comers  from  the  other  side  of  the  rrrer  h^ 
to  be  provided  with  lands,  ha  demanded  of  tlie  Seqaaa 
another  tlurd.  (JB.  G.  i.  31.)     This  was  the  state  cf 
affiurs  in  that  part  of  Gallia  when  (b-c  60)  armnaar 
reached  Bome  that  the  Helvetii  were  pi«paiii^  tc 
move  from  their  conntiy.  {B.  G.  i.  2.)    The  Bobbk 
had  already  suiKred  from  the  arms  rf  the  Tigmia 
one  of  the  four  Helvetic  pagL     This  mavenKst  «f 
a  whole  people  was  an  attempt  to  seize  tin  safie- 
macy  of  Gallia,  and  in  the  end  to  qect  the  Basam. 
In  B.C.  59  C.  Julius  Caesar  was  consul;  audit  hs)^ 
pened  that  during  this  year  Gallia  was  qniet,  paitiy 
owing  to  Caesar's  own  contrivance,  periiaps,  fir  s 
was  during  his  consulship  that  the  savaf^  Geraoo 
Ariovistus  was  honoiued  with  the   title  ot  "Sa 
atque  arnicas  "  (A  0.  i.  35)  by  the  R>»n«»  loatcu 
Caesar  obtained  for  his  "  provincia,"  after  the  ex- 
pratum  of  his  consulship,  Gallia  Cisalpaia    and 
lllyricnm,  with  Gallia  north  of  the  Alps,  for  £vt 
years ;  and  he  had  a  geneial  cominiaaiao  for  daiag 
what  he  liked  north  of  the  Alps  nnder  the  name 
cf  protecting  the  friends  and  allie*  at  tiie  Bonaa 
people.  (S.  G.  I  35.)    Early  in  B.  &  58  he  beaid 
that  the  Helvetii  were  beginning  to  move  from  their 
country,  and  the  road  they  were  going  to  take  was 
through    the    Provincia.     Cseear    hastily  quitted 
Bome,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was 
at  Geneva. 

The  conquest  of  Gallia  by  Caesar  is  told  witk 
great  brevity  by  himself!     His  purpose  was  to  da- 
scnbe  his  militaiy  operations,  and  he  tells  dc  wy 
little  more  about  Gallia  than  what  strictly  bekngs 
to  the  matter.     In  one  instance  (vL  11 — 20)  be  Ins 
made  a  digression  to  speak  of  the  institatiane  and 
manners  at  the  people;  but  he  has  given  no  de- 
scription of  the  country  except  his  brief  intjodoo- 
tioD  {B.  G.  i.  1).    All  the  rest  that  we  leain  about 
the  ooontiy  and  the  people  is  toM  as  peut  <i  his 
military  operations ;  but  we  may  learn  from  it  move 
<S  the  state  of  Gallia  than  from  the  learned  laboan 
of  a  modem  compiler.    His  war  with  the  Helrelii 
may  be  more  conveniently  spoken  of  nnder  that 
heading.  [Helvktu.]     After  driving  this  naiioa 
back  to  their  homes  he  went  agunst  the  Gennas 
Ariovistus.  His  course  was  to  Veeontio  (Sesoa^)^ 
the  capital  of  the  Seqnani,  on  the  Doubt,  the  posi- 
tion of  which  he  has  well  described.    From  &(«(<• 
the  direction  oi  his  march  is  not  clearly  stated :  but 
he  reached  a  large  plain,  and  defeated  Arioriitas     • 
five  miles  from  the  Bhine ;  fer  five  miles  is  the  tni» 
reading,  not  fifty.  (Caes.  B.G.i.31  —54.)  The  faattia 
was  fought  in  the  plain  between  the  Voaga  and  the 
Bhine,  somewhere  north  of  Bait.    Kotiung  more  i< 
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Mdd  of  Gemuuu  m  this  part  of  G«llia  after  the 
battle  near  the  Khioe :  the  nevs  of  the  defeat  pre- 
vented others  from  coming  orer.     Caesar  odIj  came 
Into  the  ooantrjr  of  the  Seqaani  to  drive  oat  the 
Oermans,  bat  he  left  his  aim;  there  for  the  winter, 
and  crossed  the  moantains  into  Cisalpine  Gallia  to 
hold  his  circuits  ("  conTentns  agere,"  B.  G.  i.  54). 
In  the  wmter  the  Belgic  nations  formed  a  anion  to 
defend  themselres,  for  tbej  suspected  that  Caesar 
would  attack  them  after  he  hod  rednced  the  countrj 
of  the  Celtae.     Thej  were  nrged  to  anna  bj  some 
of  the  Celtae,  who  did  not  lilu  to  see  the  Bomans 
Trintering    in   their    coontrjr.     Caesar,  who  gives 
diese   reasons  for  the  combination  of  the  Belgae, 
jwlds  another;  that  the  gteat  men  in  Gallia,  and 
thoee  who  had  the  means  of  huing  followers,  were 
tMxmstoDied  to  usurp  rojal  power  whenever  the;  had 
a  chance,  and,  if  the  Boman  dominion  were  esta- 
blished, they  knew  this  mode  of  making  what  their 
xnodem  imitators  call  a  "  coup  d'etat  *  would  not  be 
possible  (_B.  G.  ii.  I).    Caesar  in  his  Commentarii 
mentiiins  several  instances  of  this  kind  of  usurpa- 
tion.    His  second  book  contains  his  histor;  of  the 
war  with  the  Belgae  (n.  c.  57).     The  Bemi  sub- 
mitted  from   the   first.      The   snbmission   of  the 
Suessiones,  Bellovaci,  and  Ambiani  followed.     He 
defeated  the  Nervii  and  their  allies  in  a  great  battle 
on  the  Sabis  (Snmire) ;  and  then  took  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Aduatuci,  who  were  the  descendants  of 
the  Cimbri  and  Tentoni.  (B.  G.  it  29.)    The  snr- 
vivors  of  the  Adnatnci  were  sold,  and  the  nomber 
reported  to  Caesar  was  63,000.     They  were  pui^ 
chased  by  the  mercatores  who  of  old  followed  the 
Boman  camp  (Lir.  x.  12)  and  followed  Caesar's 
camp  (£.  G.  vt  31).    We  do  not  see  how  the  mer- 
eatoies  could  make  anything  of  their  bargain,  unless 
they  had  sinne  escort  to  assist  in  conveying  the 
alsves  to  the  nearest  market,  which  would  be  the 
Frovinda;  or  it  may  be  that  the  Belgians  would 
have  no  objectims  to  buy  a  few  of  these  intruders. 
The  sale  of  slaves  was  one  way  that  Caesar  had  of 
raising   money.    After  the  great  battle  with  the 
Kervii,  P.  Craasus  with  a  single  legion  was  sent  to 
the  Veoeti,  Unelli,   Osismi,   Cnriosolitae,  Sesnvii, 
Aulerd,  and  Bedones,  whom  Caesar  calls  "  the  mari- 
time states  which  border  on  the  Ocean."    All  these 
jieople  snbmitted  to  a  mere  youth  at  the  head  of  a 
ten  thousand  men.     The  Transhenane  Germans  also 
sent  to  Caesar  to  proffer  hostages  and  to  do  as  they 
were  bid.    The  proconsul  was  in  a  hurry  to  visit 
Italy  and  Illyricnm,  and  be  told  the  Germans  to 
oome  and  see  him  the  next  summer.    We  have  no 
anridence  of  the  Roman  armies  having  been  led  north 
of  the  basin  of  the  Bhoie  before  Caesar's  Belgian 
campaign.    The  rapidity  of  his  movements,  his 
Buocess,  and  his  savage  treatment  of  those  who  re- 
sisted, struck  terror  into  the  barbarians.    Be  placed 
his  soldiers  in  winter  quiuters  between  the  Seine 
and  the  /<oire,and  south  of  the  Loire,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Canmtes,  Andes,  and  Turones,  and  imme- 
diately went  to  Italy.  (£.  G.  ii.  35.) 

Caesar  sent  a  legion  and  some  csvahy  under  Ser. 
Galba  to  winter  in  the  ooontry  of  the  Nantnatea, 
Yeragri,  and  Seduni,  who  occupied  the  country  from 
the  north-eastern  boundary  tit  the  Allobroges  and 
the  Leman  lake  to  the  highest  Alps.  They  were 
in  the  great  valley  called  the  Valhus,  between  the 
Bemese  and  the  Pennine  Alps.  Galba  pUtced  part 
of  hit  troiqis  in  the  ooantiy  of  the  Naotuates,  who 
were  nearest  to  the  lake,  and  he  fixed  himself  with 
the  lemainder  at  Octodonu  {Martigi^').    Caesar 
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says  that  the  purpose  of  Galba's  miasiot^was  to 
clear  the  pass  over  the  Alps  by  which  the  "  mer- 
catores" were  accustomed  to  go  at  great  risk  and 
with  the  payment  of  heavy  tolls.  These  "mer- 
catores "  were  the  enterpriang  Italian  traders  who 
crossed  the  pass  of  the  Great  SL  Bernard  fW>m  Cis- 
alpine Gallia  to  cany  their  wares  among  the  Galli. 
Galba  was  attacked  by  the  people  in  his  quarters 
at  Octodnrus,  which  he  left  after  driving  off  the 
enemy ;  and,  retreating  throngh  the  country  of  the 
Mantnates  into  the  territory  of  the  Allobroges,  where 
he  was  within  the  Provincia,  he  spent  the  winter 
there.  (B.  G.  iii.  7.) 

Caesar  was  recalled  (i?om  Italy  (b.  c.  56)  by  a 
rising  of  the  maritime  states,  whose  submission  had 
perhaps  only  been  made  to  gain  time;  but  the  im- 
mediate provocation  was  the  demand  for  supplies 
made  on  some  of  them  by  P.  Crassus,  who  was  win- 
tering somewhere  about  Angert  with  a  legioiu  The 
movers  of  this  war  were  the  Veneti,  a  skilful  mari- 
time people,  who  had  many  ships  with  which  they 
traded  to  Britam.  (B.  G.  iii.  8.)  Caesar's  cam- 
paign against  these  states,  and  the  sea-fight,  are  one 
of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  Conunentarii  to  ex- 
pUin  [Venetl]  He  defeated  the  fleet  of  the 
Veneti;  and  Q.  Titnrius  entered  the  country  of  the 
Unelli,  who  submitted.  Before  the  battle  Caesar 
sent  P.  Crassus  into  Aquitania  with  twelve  cohorts, 
to  prevent  the  Aquitoni  from  coming  to  the  aid  o( 
the  Armorie  states.  Crasstis  first  defeated  the  So- 
tiates,  who  lived  about  the  modem  Sot,  between  Attck 
and  BoKU.  {B.  G.  iii.  21.)  The  Vocates  and  Ta- 
rusates,  who  were  next  attacked,  sent  for  aid  from 
Spain,  which  is  some  evidence  in  confirmation  of  the 
relationship  of  these  Aqnitani  to  some  of  the  Spanish 
peoples.  [Aqcitani.J  The  Spanish  auxiliaries 
whom  Caesar  names  were  Cantabri.  (JB.  G.  iu.  26.) 
After  defeating  the  Aquitani  and  thar  Spanish  allies 
in  the  wide  plains  south  of  the  Giromh,  Crassos  re- 
ceived the  submissim  of  the  greater  part  of  Aqni- 
tama;  the  names  of  the  peoples  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar.  (£.  G.  iii  27.)  The  poBitim  of  several  of 
these  tribes  can  be  determined;  but  the  position  of 
others  is  uncertain. 

The  snnmier  was  near  elided,  and  Caesar  had  pat 
down  all  his  enemies  except  the  Horini  and  Uenapii, 
who  were  m  arms.  The  Morini  lived  along  th» 
channel,  firom  Gesoriarom  (^Boulogne')  northwards  at 
Ieastas&rasCastsllumMorinarum(C(use/).  [Ca»- 
TBLLDX  MoBQiORUH.]  The  enemy  fled  into  the 
forests  and  marshes,  where  the  Bomans  followed 
them,  not  without  losis.  Caeear  began  to  cut  a  road 
through  the  forests,  and  he  had  just  reached  ths 
enemy,  when  the  heavy  rains  compelled  him  to  re- 
tire. (B.  G.  iii  29.)  Before  taking  leave  of  the 
Morini  he  wasted  their  lands,  and  burnt  all  the  build- 
ings that  he  could  reach.  He  pbued  his  army  in 
quarters  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  in  the 
country  of  the  Anlerei  and  Lexovit 

In  the  next  year  (b.  c.  55)  the  TJsipetes,  whom 
Caesar  calls  Germani  (iv.  I),  and  the  Tenctheri, 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  fell  on  the  Menapi.  These 
invaders  were  themselves  driven  m  by  more  power- 
ful enemiee,  the  Snevi,  whose  habits  Caesar  describee 
(£.  G.  iv.  1);  and  he  states  that  the  "  mercatores  " 
used  to  go  into  their  country.  Hera  we  have  the 
evidence  of  the  Boman  proconsul  to  the  bet  of  mer^ 
catena  crossing  the  Bhine  into  Germany  before  the 
Boman  arms  lutd  been  carried  over  the  river.  It  is 
here  assumed  that  these  mercatores  wen  Italians. 
Caesar  determined  to  stop  these  German  invader^ 
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iriioy  «ft^  Krinf;  oo  the  Hoapii  daring  tke  viater, 
had  mored  •rath  into  tfaa  tamtariM  of  the  Eboninei 
and  the  Uoednui,  iriw  ««n  dependniti  of  tha  Tr*- 
viri.  Tha  Oennaiia  had  got  u  fiu- Bcnth  H  £»;«[, 
«ha  Cacasr  came  towardi  then.  Ha  tolls  ns  hi* 
vwnitarj  of  tha  tnaehanos  dcaHng  «f  the  Qanaani 
wHh  him,  bat  he  alae  abows  that  he  wai  qnita  a 
natch  for  tham  in  cwniog.  Tha  Oaimana  at  lait 
vera  bSat  npen  by  tha  Ronant  at  the  coD&ianae  rf 
Hkt  Moaa  aid  Rhamu  ("  ad  ooofliMotem  Moaaa  at 
Bhtni,"  ai  it  ia  fai  Oaeaai^  text,  It.  15),  wbtn  thaaa 
who  aacafied  tha  Boman  sword  mn  drowned  in  tha 
tirer.  There  ia  a  gnat  difierenoa  of  ufinion  about 
the  txjihintinn  of  this  eampaiga.  Bnt  the  writer 
MOl  thinka  that  this  inar  Hoaa  ia  the  iToaei;  and 
that  the  Garmam  were  beattn  and  drowned  near 
CMau.  ABtdabalowCo6itn,ifthiiexplaaatiao 
ia  accepted,  and  batwnn  OoUfm  and  Animnath, 
Caeaar  built  a  wooden  bridge  oa  wUdi  ha  paaaed 
erar  the  Khine  to  the  Oennan  side  (A  O.  ir.  17), 
lather  to  make  a  display  of  Bonan  power  than  fbr 
anj  other  pnrpoaea.  Ha  stayed  a^htaen  day*  ia 
Oennany,  and  returning  into  Qallia  destroyed  hi* 
bridge  (It.  19).  Tha  rait  of  tha  anrnmer  was  oe- 
OQpied  with  Oaeear^  first  expedition  to  Britain,  the 
immediate  raotive  fir  winch,  he  says,  was  tha  in- 
fomatiaB  that  he  had  of  aid  being  soppHed  6an 
Britain  to  the  Boman  enamiea  in  almcet  all  the 
Qalliewan.  (B.  O.  iv.  m)  Tfaa  &et  may  be  trM 
ar  not:  ha  does  not  say  that  it  was  aok  He  has 
neatianed  one  oooadon  {B.  G.  iiL  9)  whan  tha  Te- 
neti  sent  to  Britain  for  aid;  bat  he  does  not  say  that 
h  came.  What  he  says  (iv.  fO)  may  be  fiurly  in- 
terpteted  to  apply  to  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with 
the  Galli  befbro  his  time,  as  well  as  to  his  own  time. 
Oacaar  remarks  that  "  few  persons"  went  to  Britain 
except  "  mercatoras,'  and  they  were  only  aoqnainted 
with  the  coast  and  the  parts  which  were  opposite  to 
GaOia.  These  "mereatoras"  may  have  been  Ita- 
lians from  the  Provioda,  and  also  Galli.  One  woold 
•oppose  that  In  thoae  days  nobody  wonM  go  to  Bri- 
tain except  traders,  bat  Caesar's  expression  of  "  fcw 
persons"  is  explained  by  other  parts  of  his  work. 
(A  G.  ii.  14.)  Politicsl  refugees  nsed  to  mn  away 
ftom  Gallia  to  Britain.  Caesar  sailed  from  Porta* 
Itios  (  Wiaamt),  and  landed  aboot  Deal  on  the  Km* 
coast.  On  his  retain  to  the  French  coast  the  Mo- 
rini,  whom  be  had  left  en  good  terms,  ooald  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  phmdering  some  300  Romans,  who 
had  landed  on  a  difierant  part  of  tha  coast  from  the 
rest  of  the  troops  (ir.  87).  Bnt  tha  Mcrini  got 
nothing  by  their  treachery;  and  they  kst  many  of 
their  men  in  the  pnrsait  by  the  Roman  cavalry.  La- 
bienns  also  enteied  their  ooantry,  and  the  Motinl 
sabmltted ;  for  this  aotnmn  had  been  a  diy  leasoB, 
and  the  Botnans  were  not  stopped  by  the  waters. 
The  ooantry  <S  the  Menapii,  who  Sred  on  the  Loww 
Rhine  and  tha  Lower  Moss,  was  merviksaly  ravaged 
this  antumn.  The  people  hid  tbemselvea  in  their 
thickest  forests,  while  the  Romans  wasted  their 
lands,  cot  down  the  com,  and  bnmt  tha  buildings. 
(B.  G.  iv.  38.)  Caesar  plsoed  all  his  men  in  winter 
qoarters  within  the  territory  of  the  Belgae. 

Caesar  prepared  for  his  invasion  of  Britain  in  B.  c 
54  by  bnilding  a  great  nnmber  of  ships  in  Gallia, 
bnt  be  had  to  get  from  Spain  the  materials  {at  fitting 
them  oat.  (A  G.  t.  1.)  In  this  spring  he  visited 
the  conntry  of  the  Treviri,  who  were  on  the  Rhine 
above  and  below  CMam,  and  he  settled  the  dispotea 
between  the  two  Motions.  These  Gallic  states  were 
oontinnally  distractad  by  qnamls  among  the  cliitf 
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psafJa.  Oataar  aaled  en  hi*  aeeoad  aptStiatU 
Biilain  from  Porto*  Itin*,  and  landed  on  the  ssaa 
part  of  the  British  coast  aa  m  Ilia  first  rurJiliiiL 
(A0.T.8— Sa)  On  his  letam  ha  feand  that  da 
harvest  had  fidled  in  Gallia,  whidi  naada  it  aaiasiy 
ftt  htm  to  diip— a  hi*  tnia|ia  in  winter  i|aaimi  (v. 
S4>  Ha  had  variooa  wkj*  of  keapn^  the  Oali 
quiet  If  ha  faond  a  nan  wh»  coold  ha  naafid  ad 
vras  fit  for  tha  plaea^  ha  weald  maka  Um  •  ki«g,  at 
in  the  ease  of  Tasget,  who  waa  a  man  of  high  nek 
amoag  the  Camatas,  for  his  anoeatars  hard  hdd  nyal 
power.  Caesar,  finding  Ta^at  naefal,  lestared  Usi 
to  his  SBOcstral  rank;  bnt  ia  the  tinrd  year  of  his 
reign  he  was  murdered,  aad  a  great  noaihar  of  p*- 
sens  were  implicated  in  tha  coaaparaej.  (A  G.  *. 
SS.)  In  thia  winter  tha  Samans  had  a  giaat  ha; 
a  diviakn  of  the  army  waa  cot  off  in  tha  eantiy  rf 
thaEboraoa*;  and  Q.  Gicoe,  the  krothar  of  K. 
Cieeroy  had  gnat  Affiealty  ia  ile<es»1iiig  hi*  aatf 
agaiatt  tha Nervii  till  Caeaar  oame  to  hia  siaiitiiiis 
(Aar.SS— Sa.)  Caaaarspat  aU  thia  wirtwii 
Gallia.  Tlm^  ware  hi  toe  diatuibail  a  rtata  to  1st 
Um  leave.  The  Seaoasa  had  a  king,  OaTarin,  wheal 
Caeaar  had  made  tham  a  p'aaeut  oC.  They  ana 
going  to  pot  thar  king  to  death  by  a  detamihialiDa 
of  the  whola  peofile,  or  Um  senate  at  least  (pobSca 
ccosiho);  bnt  the  king,  hearing  of  tfaesr  dssigas, 
escaped  to  his  friend  the  pnconaaL  flaasai  saia. 
moeiad  tha  senate  of  the  Sanonaa,  and  tha  aoata  la- 
ftiaad  to  oomoL  In  this  winter  tlia  Traviii  attKhsd 
tha  camp  rf  Labienna,  iriw  wa*  oa  their  horias; 
bnt  Indndomar,  tha  ksderof  tha  Tiwiiri,  waa  kiOad, 
and  the  aseaiUnts  were  defoatad.  (A  6.  r.  58.) 

In  B.  a  63,  Caeaar,  expecting  fresh  liiiiihia  ia 
Gallia,  increased  his  forces.  (A  C  tL  1.)  Afla 
cheeking  a  rising  of  the  Nerrii,  ha  aomnionsd  the 
states  of  Gallia  to  assemble  ia  the  sftvif:,  as  Ui 
practice  had  bean,  and  all  oaaM  except  tha  Oannt^ 
Sanona],  and  TievirL  He  doaa  not  mentioa  tha 
place  to  which  they  ware  summoaed ;  bat  he  mm  ad 
the  meeting  to  Lntetia  Parieiomm  (/Wir),  ia  order 
to  be  nearer  to  the  Senonee,  who  aooo  sabmitted,  aad 
also  the  Oarautes.  (A  6.  vL  4.)  His  priadial 
business  now  was  with  the  Treviri  aad  AjnUoiix, 
Ung  of  the  Eburooee,  who  had  cot  off  the  Basaaa 
troops  in  the  previous  winter.  The  kfeoapii  waea 
friends  to  Ambiorix,  and  they  had  been  gaihy  tt 
the  ins(dence  of  never  having  sent  ambassadors  ta 
Caesar.  Ha  entered  their  coontay  with  Ua  forcas  la 
three  divlaoea,  burnt  as  nsnal  all  that  he  cante  near, 
and  carried  off  many  head  of  cattle  and  many  pri- 
soners. (A  G.  TL  6.)  This  brooght  them  ta  tar^; 
and  the  prceonsid  vrithoat  detey  set  off  ta  pimisk 
the  Treviri,  who  had  got  Ambkrix  sone  friends 
among  the  Germans  east  of  the  Rhine.  BeAsa 
Caesar  came  Labienns  had  defeiUed  the  Treviri;  aad 
eo  his  arrival  Caeear  baDt  a  seccod  wooden  biidaa 
over  the  Rhine,  a  little  above  the  phee  where  ha 
built  the  first,  and  went  a  seeond  time  into  Gar- 
mania.  (A  G.  vL  9.)  This  aeoond  pwaage  ef  tha 
Rhine  was  not  marked  by  any  great  event  TW 
Ubii,  a  nation  on  tiie  east  bank,  wlio  will  afterwards 
appear  on  the  Oallio  ade,  hnmbly  sabontted;  aad 
Caesar,  finding  that  his  real  eaemies  on  the  GamsB 
»de  were  the  Saevi,  mads  inquiriaa  ahoot  than 
They  bad  retired  with  all  tiieir  foreea  a  kng  way, 
and  planted  themselves  at  the  plaeavrheraaionat  aT 
boiuidlees  extent  i^oiiiincooed.  There  thsy  wen 
waitiiig  fir  the  Romans,  who  pmdentiy  tamed  thair 
backs  OB  the  Suevi  aad  retaraed  by  their  bridge  (vL 
10>     Being  bent  on  taking  Andaeiiz,  whs  ^ 
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done  him  to  mneb  nuachief,  Cianr  tntand  tba 
ooontry  of  the  Eborone*.  He  left  his  heavy  iii»- 
torikl  with  Q.  Cicero  »t  Aduatoca,  the  winter 
quaiten  of  the  troope  that  had  been  destroyed  tiie 
year  befia*.  {B.  G.  vi  33.)  Adaataca  seems  to  be 
tlie  site  (^  Tongem,  and,  as  Caesar  says  that  it  was 
sboat  the  middle  of  the  territoiy  of  the  Eborones,  it 
fins  their  position.  [Apuatocul;  Ebukonu.] 
"While  Caesar  was  wasting  the  knds  of  this  unfor- 
tunate psi^le,  some  Germans,  Sigambri,  crossed  the 
Bhine, and  feUoo  the  camp  oEQ.  Cicero.  (£61  vi. 
SS.)  Caesar  retnmed  to  the  camp,  bat  the  Sigam- 
bri had  time  to  get  sats  off  with  their  booty.  (&  0. 
t1  41.)  Again  he  set  ont  to  Tex  the  Eburones,  as 
he  expresses  it;  and  we  hare  his  own  word  for  what 
he  did;  he  bomt  every  building  that  be  could  see, 
drove  (tf  the  cattle,  and  the  com  that  his  men  and 
beasts  did  nut  consume  was  laid  by  the  rains.  He 
feft  the  country  with  the  belief  that,  if  any  of  the 
Jiboraaes  had  escaped  him,  they  would  die  of  hunger, 
(_£.  0.  Ti  4a) 

After  this  merdleai  devastatioo  Caesar  summoned 
the  states  of  Gallia  to  Dumcortorum  (^Jihemt), 
where  he  made  inquiry  into  the  conspintcy  ot  the 
genones  and  Camutea.  Aooo,  who  had  been  the 
caaae  of  the  rising,  was  flagged  to  death  ;  and  his 
accompKces  ran  away.  {B.O.fi.  44.)  Caeear  put 
his  troops  in  quarters  among  the  Treviri,  the  Iliu. 
genes,  a  people  who  had  always  been  quiet,  and  at 
Agendlcom  (Smt),  the  chief  town  of  the  Senones. 
Be  went  into  Italy  to  hold  the  oonventus. 

The  Galli,  bearing  of  disturbances  at  Borne  this 
winter,  thought  that  Caesar  would  be  detaiiKd  in 
Italy  (&  G.  viL  1),  and  this  would  be  a  good  op- 
portnnity  for  getting  rid  of  the  Bomaos.  The  Car- 
notes  b^an,  and  the  Arvemi  next  rose  under  a 
brave  and  akilM  commander  Verdngetorix,  who 
stirred  up  the  Galli  north  and  west  of  the  Arverai 
as  far  as  the  ocean.  This  brought  Caesar  into  the 
I*rovincia  in  the  depth  of  winter.  (3.  0.  i,  52.) 
He  cut  bis  way  through  Um  snows  on  the  Cheimu, 
six  feet  deep,  and  came  down  on  the  Arvemi,  who 
did  not  expect  him  by  that  way.  (£.  G.  vii.  8.)  But 
Caesar  was  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Vercingetorix, 
who,  at  the  request  of  the  Arreroi,  advanced  to 
their  aU  brxa  the  country  of  the  Bitnriges,  whom 
he  had  brought  over  to  his  side.  Unless  Caeear 
could  collect  his  scattered  forces,  he  could  not  make 
head  against  Veicingetoriz.  He  resolved  to  do  this 
iiiniaslf,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  men,  whom 
he  left  under  the  care  of  Brutus;  he  went  across  the 
CroetMss  agun  in  the  depth  of  winter  to  Vienna 
(  Vinme')  on  the  Bhone,  where  he  found  some  newly 
raised  troops  of  horse,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
assemble  there.  From  Vienna  he  travelled  day  and 
night  to  the  country  of  the  Lingonss,  where  he  bad 
two  I^oos.  Having  reached  these  troops,  he  sum. 
moned  the  rest  of  his  forces  from  the  country  of  the 
Senones  and  the  Treviri,  and  got  them  all  together 
before  the  Arverai  oould  hear  of  his  ^)prcach.  He 
left  two  kgions  and  all  his  heavy  material  at  Stni, 
and  set  out  towards  the  country  of  his  allies,  the 
B<Hi,  between  the  Aliier  and  the  Zotire,  whom  Ver- 
cingetorix  wsa  threatening.  His  march  was  rapid 
and  terrible.  In  two  days  he  took  Vellaunodnnum, 
a  town  of  the  Senones,  and  then  came  right  upon 
Genabnm  (OrUoiu)  on  the  Zotre,  where  the  Cfar- 
Dute%  at  the  beginning  of  the  outbreak,  had  mur- 
dered the  Boman  "  negotiatorea  "  who  were  living 
there.  [Gbrabux.]  He  broke  into  the  town, 
which  his  men  sacked;  he  left  it  in  flames,  and 
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eroassd  theZotr*.  (£  ff.  vii.  II.)  He  was  now  in 
the  country  of  the  Bitnriges  (-Serrt).  The  first 
town  that  be  took  was  NoviodunnixL  He  then  came 
on  the  capital  Avaricum  (^Bourgei\  which  was 
defisnded  by  a  tboag  wall,  made  vitii  great  skill 
The  GaU  had  a  wav  of  building  their  town  walla, 
which  Caesar  daicribes  very  briefly  and  very  well 
(£.  O.  vii  23) ;  fliis  people  had  made  some  progress 
in  the  art  of  defendmg  plaoes.  The  siege  was  a 
work  of  great  difficulty,  and  the  sufierings  of  the 
Boman  soldiers  were  extreme ;  for  it  was  winter, 
and  they  had  to  work  in  the  mod,  the  cold,  and  in 
continual  rain.  The  Boman  conimander  tells  the 
end  of  the  affair  in  a  few  worda  {B.  G.  vii  28)t 
"  The  soldiers,  whose  passions  were  roused  by  ths 
massacre  at  Genabnm  and  their  own  suffBrings, 
spared  neither  the  helpless  through  age,  nor  ue 
women,  nor  ths  children ;  oat  of  the  whole  number, 
who  were  about  40,000,  only  800,  who  had  hurried 
out  of  the  place  00  hearing  the  shouts  of  the  invading 
enemy,  escaped  safe  to  Verdngetorix." 

Caesar  found  stores  in  Avaricum,  and,  the  wmter 
being  over,  he  was  ready  for  a  regular  campaign, 
But  he  had  first  to  settle  a  domestic  dispute  amwg 
the  AeduL  (£.  G.  vii  32.)  Two  men  had  been 
elected  to  the  chief  magistracy,  an  aimual  office,  and 
the  constitution  allowed  only  one.  The  whole  stats 
was  in  arms,  one  party  agunst  the  other.  Csesar 
summoned  the  Aedui  to  Decetia  (JDidu),  an  iaUnd 
on  the  Loirt,  and  settled  the  dupote  in  favour  of 
one  of  the  men.  He  exhorted  the  Aedui  to  give 
him  their  assistance  in  the  war,  with  fur  promises 
of  what  he  would  do  for  them  after  GaJlia  was 
completely  subdued.  The  position  of  the  Aedui, 
between  the  Upper  Loire  and  the  Same,  made  their 
alliance  most  important  for  the  Bomans.  It  vras 
the  easiest  line  of  communication  between  the  north 
part  of  the  Provinda  and  the  basin  of  the  Seine.  Cae- 
sar was  still  afraid  of  the  Senones  and  the  Parisii  and 
he  sent  Labieuua  with  four  legions  into  that  country. 
[Parisu.I  He  inarched  south  with  six  legions, 
with  the  mtention  of  taking  the  hill  town  d  Ger- 
govis,  in  the  country  of  the  Arveiui,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  basin  of  the  Aliier.  This,  his  most 
signal  failure  in  Gallia,  is  told  in  another  place. 
[Gebootia.]  After  his  defeat  before  Gergovi* 
Caesar  was  in  great  straits.  He  moved  northwards 
to  join  Labienus ;  but  his  treacherous  friends,  ths 
Aedui,  seized  Moviodnnum  (afterwards  Nevirnum, 
Ntvert)  on  the  Loire,  where  Caesar  had  great  stores, 
and  the  booty  that  be  had  got  in  the  Gallic  War. 
(B.  G.  vii.  65.)  His  military  chest  also  was  there. 
His  enemies  lined  the  banks  of  the  Loire  with 
troops,  and  the  river  being  swollen  by  the  melted 
snows  was  difficult  to  pass.  He  coold  not  think  of  re- 
treating. It  would  be  a  aaifeesion  that  he  was  beaten. 
Nor  could  he  attempt  to  cross  the  Civennee,  whers 
the  roads  were  almost  impassable ;  besides,  Labienus 
was  on  the  &me,  and  he  was  sfinaid  that  he  would 
be  cut  off.  Nothing  remamed  but  to  cross  the  river, 
which  he  accomplished.  He  found  corn  and  cattls 
on  the  east  side,  and  was  jouied  by  Labienus,  who 
was  as  lucky  as  himself  in  escaping -fipom  a  very 
dangerous  poeition  (A  G.  vii  57 — 62),  and  getting 
safe  to  ;S<9iu.  All  Central  and  Western  Gallia  was 
now  in  arms,  and  Verdngetorix  was  chosen  com- 
mander-in-chief. The  Bemi  and  Lingones  still  stuck 
to  the  Boman  alliance ;  and  the  Treviri,  who  were 
kept  busy  by  thdr  German  neighbonrs,  sent  aid  to 
ndther  side.  Vercingctorix  bsstirred  himself  ts 
nose  all  the  country  against  the  Eomsn  pnxxmsul. 
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He  poahed  oa  the  G«l»Ii,  mi  acme  oT  the  Airmii 
against  the  Helni,  who  were  within  tlie  Prorinm ; 
and  the  Ratcni  and  Cadnrci  wen  aent  to  ravage  the 
land  of  the  Volcae  Arecomici,  who  were  also  within 
the  ProTincia.  (£.  G.  rii.  64.)  Caeiar,  Icnowing 
that  the  enemy  was  soperior  in  caTali7,  and  tliat  all 
the  roads  into  the  Prorinria  and  Italy  were  blocked 
up,  got  cavalry  from  over  the  Rhine,  from  aome  of 
hia  German  friends  there,  and  light  troops  who 
fought  among  the  cavalry  after  German  fiubion. 
The  procoDstU,  however,  had  an  eye  to  the  safety  of 
the  Provincia,  and  he  began  to  move  throogh  the 
borders  of  the  Lingones  into  the  coontiy  of  the 
SeqnanL  He  was  on  his  road  to  the  Provincia,  with 
the  intention,  no  doobt,  of  ntoming  when  ha  had 
got  reinforcements.  The  occasion  was  templing  to 
the  GallL  They  attacked  him  on  his  march,  and 
were  defeated.  (B.  G.  viL  67.)  The  Germans  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  victory.  All  the  cavalry  of 
Tercingetorix  was  routed,  and  he  Sed  to  Alesia,  a 
town  of  the  Handnbii.  [Alesia.]  The  siege  of 
this  place  and  the  capture  of  Vercingetoriz  put  an 
and  to  the  campaign,  the  result  of  which  was  moR 
unfortunate  to  the  Galli  tlian  glorious  to  Caesar. 
But  a  man  of  less  ability  and  energy  would  have 
perished,  with  all  his  army. 

The  dghth  book  <t  the  Gallic  War  is  not  by 
Caesar,  though  it  is  possible  that  he  left  some 
memoranda  which  have  been  used  by  the  author. 
Gallia  (B.C.  51)  was  still  not  quiet.  The  Bitnriges 
were  again  preparing  to  rise,  but  they  were  soon 
dieckcd.  The  divisions  among  these  Gallic  people 
were  more  fatal  to  them  than  the  Roman  army. 
The  Camntes  were  quiet  while  Caesar  was  putting 
down  the  Bitnriges,  and  they  began  to  attack  them 
as  soon  as  they  had  yielded  to  the  Romans.  The 
Bitnriges  applied  to  Caesar  for  protection.  It  was 
a  hard  winter  when  the  Romans  again  entered  the 
territory  of  the  Camntes.  Caesar  sheltered  his 
infiintry  as  well  as  he  could  in  the  ruins  of  Genabum, 
and  sent  ont  his  cavalry  to  scour  the  country.  The 
bonselns  Camntes  had  no  phice  of  refuge  except  the 
forests,  which  could  not  protect  them  against  the 
severity  of  the  season.  A  large  part  of  them 
perished,  and  the  rest  fled  to  the  neighbouring 
states,  (B.  G.  viii.  5.) 

The  last  great  struggle  of  the  Galli  was  made 
north  of  the  Sane  by  the  Bellovad  and  thdr  allies. 
This  campaign,  which  is  not  very  well  told  by  the 
author,  contains  some  difficulties  (£.  G.  viiL  7 — 22), 
but  it  is  well  worth  a  carefol  study.  These  Belgae 
and  their  allies  showed  considerable  military  skill. 
They  seem  to  have  learned  something  from  their 
enemy,  and  the  Roman  general  is  said  to  have 
Acknowledged  that  their  pfatns  were  "  vety  judicious, 
and  showed  none  of  the  rashness  of  a  barbarous 
people."  {B.  G.  viii.  8.)  The  defeat  of  the  Bellovad 
and  their  allies  was  considered  by  Caesar  the  end  of 
his  Gallic  wars.  (A  G.  viii.  24.)  The  revengeful 
pioconsnl  had  not  yet  caught  Ambioriz,  nor  fbr- 
gocten  him.  He  once  more  entered  his  country,  and 
did  all  the  mischief  that  he  could,  thinking,  as  the 
historian  says  {B.  G.  viii.  24),  that  if  he  could  not 
catch  Ambiorix,  the  next  best  thing  for  his  hcraour 
(dignitas)  was  to  treat  his  country  in  such  a  way 
that  his  people,  if  any  were  left,  might  hate  him  so 
much,  iat  the  misfortunes  that  he  had  brought  on 
them,  as  never  to  let  him  come  among  them  again. 

The  last  town  that  Caesar  had  to  lesiege  was 
Vxellodnnmn,  the  site  of  which  is  uncertain.  It  was 
a  town  of  the  Cadnrci,  in  the  basin  of  the  Garomie, 
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•ndparhsp(ontheOltis(Z>)0-  WhenGalBaRnllel 
in  B.  a  52,  Drappes,  a  SeooB,  had  got  XapAK 
what  the  historian  calls  (£.  G.  vni.  30)  sane  ina 
of  desperate  fortune.  He  had  also  iadaoid  ilavai  t> 
join  him,  men  banished  from  the  various  tma  if 
Gallia,  and  robbers ;  with  this  rabble  he  had  jnal 
Dnmiucns,  a  leader  of  the  Andes,  who  was  if  ia 
anna  in  the  coimtry  of  the  Pictooes  (Atlam). 
C.  Caninins  and  C.  Fabins  easily  defeated  the  nbK 
u  the  Romans  wonld  call  them,  near  the  Ian. 
Dtappes  escaped  from  the  dreadful  shaghter  witk 
aboot  two  thousand  men,  and,  in  company  vitii 
another  adventurer,  Lncterina,  a  Cadnrcan,  etiend 
the  country  of  the  Cadnrci.  It  is  worthy  it  antra 
that  the  Camntes  were  in  the  battle  on  the  Lm. 
This  obctinate  people  had  not  yet  oone  ts  tens 
with  the  Romans.  They  had  been  cut  ts  jiem, 
driven  from  their  homes  and  dispersed,  sad  ^n 
appeared  in  arms.  But  it  was  the  last  time.  Tin 
now  submitted  to  the  Roman  tyranny,  and  aH  tk 
Armorio  atates  followed  their  example.  (B.C. m 
31.)  The  geographical  position  of  the  Canatei, 
and  their  courage,  made  them  the  defence  ef  all  lie 
states  to  the  west  betireeo  the  Seime  and  the  Zere. 

Drappes  and  Lucterins  dint  themsdvea  ap  ia 
Uxellodunum,  and  Caninins  began  the  sieiie. 
Caesar,  leaving  H.  Antonins  among  the  Bellona, 
came  among  the  Carautes,  against  whom  he  Ind  a 
heavy  grudge;  (or  the  Camntes  b^;an  the  piA 
rising  in  B.  c.  52,  which  had  neariy  diivn  hiia  o« 
of  Gallia.  He  caught  Gntroat,  whom  he  cbat^ 
with  bring  the  author  of  all  the  mischief,  aadflo^ 
him  to  death.  (B.  G.  viii.  38.)  Thia  eianple  na 
considered  sufBcienL  Nobody  ebe  was  poaiM- 
The  reports  that  he  had  frtan  Caninins  about  tb 
resistance  of  UxeUodunnm,  imtated  Caesar.  Be 
despised  the  rebels,  but  be  thoogfat  that  he  ai|^ 
to  make  an  example  rf  them.  The  first  (m  jeM 
of  his  government  had  been  extended  by  anotherSre 
years,  which  commenced  from  the  b^inning  (I  t-^ 
53.  It  was  nowB.a  51,  and  tbeGalli  kaevtliS 
he  had  not  kng  to  stay ;  it  was  necessary,  theR£>^ 
to  show  them  what  Ihey  might  expect,  if  they  wb» 
rebellions.  His  treatment  rf  the  prisoneia  after  t» 
capture  of  UxeUodunnm  [UxKLlooosim]  i»  •'' 
most  disgraceful  part  of  his  history.  (B,tf.viiu44.) 

He  now  thought  that  he  had  finished  his  wwt; 
and  he  had.  GaUia  remained  for  centuries  a  Bum 
coontry.  Caesar,  who  had  never  eeoi  Aqnitaaii, 
paid  that  coontry  a  viat,  and  fbond  it  sohsiana 
After  going  to  Narbo,  he  spent  a  few  days  is  vJatiBK 
all  the  conventus  of  the  Provincia,  and  e^tlis;  ^ 
atUrs.  He  placed  his  forces,  for  the  winter,  a 
Belgium,  and  west  of  the  Cevema;  four  fegian  >» 
Belgium,  a  sign  that  he  still  feared  that  wariito 
people.  He  only  placed  two  legions  east  of  ti* 
CrcewMf,  and  they  mn  m  tin  conntiy  of  tl* 
Aedni,  a  natitn  that  had  still  great  inflocnoe  tsaf 
the  Gallic  people.  He  spent  the  winter  at  Nane- 
tooenna  {Arrtu)  in  the  present  department  of  A» 
dt  Calaii,  not  a  place  which  an  ItaEan  would  choM 
to  winter  in.  But  the  author  (B.  G.  viu.  4^o- 
plains  this.  He  wished  to  confiliats  the  fe^ 
north  rf  the  Seme.  Ha  treated  the  states  nta 
respect,  made  presents  to  the  chief  men,  impoao^  b« 
new  contributions;  and  ho  endsavoored  to  oat 
them  satisfied  by  a  mild  administratian,  after  beiag 
exhausted  by  long  and  bloody  ware.  Aft*  — 
winter  he  went  into  North  Italy,  a  agn  thst  « 
feared  no  rising  in  Gallia.  He  was  roteiwil «» 
rejcddngs   by   all   the    mmiifiiiia    and  aiaM 
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of  GotlU  T(%ata.  [Gallia  Cibalpina.]  Th« 
town  gates,  the  roads,  iind  all  the  places  by 
which  ho  passed  were  decorated  with  every  de- 
vice that  coold  be  thought  of.  The  whole  popu- 
lation, with  their  children,  came  out  to  meet  him. 
The  temples  and  the  fora  were  set  out  with  all  the 
pageantry  of  a  Booian  religious  festivaL  The 
wealthy  showed  their  magnificencOf  and  the  poor 
their  good  will  The  Italians  of  Cisalpina  Gallia 
were  pnmJ  of  their  goremor ;  for  he  had  tamed  the 
wsrlilce  nations  north  of  the  Alps,  the  men  who  for 
centuries  had  been  tli«  terror  of  Italy.  Mo  com- 
mander  erer  better  deserved  such  fiune  ns  is  due  to 
militaiy  succeas.  Tbe  conquest  of  Gallia  is  the 
greatest  exploit  that  a  soldier  has  ever  accom- 
plished. 

Caesar  returned  to  Nemetocenna;  and,  for  some 
reason  which  does  not  appear,  called  all  bis  troops 
from  their  quarters,  and  led  them  to  the  borders  of 
tbe  Treriii  There  he,  the  Pontifez  itaximus  of 
the  Bomans,  the  head  of  the  leligioa  of  the  state, 
performed  the  solemn  ceremony  of  a  lustratio,  or 
purification.  Both  he  and  his  men  had  much  need 
of  it.  The  war  was  over,  the  country  was  quiet ; 
and  he  moved  about  just  enoogh  to  keep  himself  in 
health  and  his  troop*.  (_B.  G.  viii.  52.)  It  was 
B.  c.  50,  the  year  before  be  crossed  the  Rubicon. 
It  is  hard  to  understand  bow  so  busy  a  man  got 
through  an  idle  summer.  The  next  year  he  had 
plenty  to  do  in  Italy. 

Caesar  really  makes  four  divisioos  of  Gallia, 
though  he  foiroally  mentions  only  three,  for  he  ex- 
cludes the  Provincia;  nor  does  he  determine  the 
limits  of  the  Provincia,  though  we  can  make  them 
out  accurately  enough.  Of  these  four  divisions, 
Provincia,  Aqoitania,  the  country  of  the  Celtae,  and 
the  coontiy  of  the  Belgae,  two  have  been  described. 
[Aquitadia,  Beloae.]  Tbe  limits  of  the  Pro- 
vincia are  described  in  that  article.  [Provibcu.] 
The  Alpine  tribes  do  not  beloog  to  any  of  these 
divisions. 

Caesar's  thieeibld  division  of  Gallia,  exdnding 
the  Provincia,  was  not  arbitrarily  made  by  himself; 
it  is  a  division  founded  on  the  geographical  cha- 
racter of  the  country  and  the  national  character  of 
the  people.  We  see  from  his  Commentaries  that 
the  Celtae  knew  their  own  limits  well,  both  on  the 
aide  of  the  Aqnitani  and  on  the  side  of  the  Belgae. 
He  has  traced  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Celtae 
by  tbe  Sme  and  its  great  branch  the  if  ams,  but  be 
iias  not  mentioned  the  bonndaiy  from  the  source  of 
the  Uamt  to  the  Bhine.  He  did  not  go  further 
north  in  this  part  than  the  country  of  the  Lingones; 
and  it  is  not  his  manner  to  tell  ns  what  he  did  not 
know,  or  what  did  not  concern  his  military  opera- 
tioos.  However,  the  bonndary  of  tbe  Celtae,  from 
tbe  source  of  the  Harm  to  the  Bhine,  may  be 
determined  well  enough  for  all  purposes.  [Belgas.] 
These  natural  divisions  of  Caesar  are  mentioned  by 
later  writers  as  existing  divisions,  though  the  poli- 
tical divisions  were  changed.  Hela  (iii.  3)  makes 
the  GarouM  the  boondaiy  of  Aquitania,  though  it 
was  not  so  in  his  time ;  but  if  we  take  his  division 
to  be  a  division  according  to  races,  which  he  seems 
to  mean,  it  is  true.  Pliny  (J7.  N.  iv.  17)  also  says 
that  Gallia  Comata,  which  is  all  Gallia  except 
the  Provincia,  is  distributed  among  three  peoples, 
whose  honndaries  are  chiefly  marked  by  rivers : 
from  the  Scaldis  {Scluide)  to  the  Son*  is  Belgica ; 
from  the  &>ne  to  the  Caronna  is  Celtica;  and  thence 
to  the  Pyrenees  is  Aqoitania.    This  is  correct  lac 
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Celtica  considered  as  the  country  of  the  Celtae ;  but 
when  he  adds,  "  which  Celtica  is  also  called  Lug- 
duuensis,^  he  makes  an  error,  for  Lugdunensis  did 
not  extend  to  the  Garonne.  But  the  error  is  in  the 
form  of  expression,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  be  fell 
into  it. 

The  following  are  the  nations  of  Celtica,  as  Pliny 
calls  the  connby  of  the  Celtae.  Caesar  does  not 
use  the  term  Celtics.  The  HKLVKm  were  be- 
tween the  Jura,  the  Leman  lake,  and  the  Rhine. 
The  SE<)OAia  were  west  of  the  Helvetii,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  SaAne  :  they  bad  the  valley  of  the 
Alduasdubis  or  Dubis  (^Doubi),  The  south  part  of 
tbe  country  between  the  SoStk  and  the  Rhone,  tha 
modem  department  of  ^m,  was  occupied  by  the 
AuBAKBi.  The  ALLOBBOOE8,  who  belonged  to 
tbe  Provincia,  bad  some  possessions  north  of  the 
Rhone,  and  they  woold  in  this  part  be  the  neigh- 
bours of  the  Ambani.  Tbe  Bacraci,  neighbours 
of  the  Seqnani,were  along  tbe  west  bank  of  the  Bhine : 
they  extended  from  a  point  on  tbe  river  above  £^ 
to  the  borders  of  the  Tkibocci. 

The  Akdui  were  west  of  the  Seqnani,  and  their 
territory  extended  westward  to  the  Loirt,  The 
MAitsuBii  on  the  north  wer«  a  dependent  state  of 
the  Aedui.  The  position  of  the  Bbanmotices,  or 
Bramhovii,  also  dependents  of  the  Aedui,  is  un- 
certain. The  Seousiani,  or  Sebnsiani,  on  the  west 
side  of  tbe  Rhuue,  were  also  dependents  of  tbe 
Aedui;  the  colony  of  LuoDDHUM  (£jfon)  was 
planted  in  thor  country. 

The  Abvebni  were  west  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  Aedui ;  and  they  had  as  de- 
pendent states  the  Gabali  and  Vkllayi,  or  Vel- 
htuni,  on  ths  south-east,  and  the  Casdbci  on  the 
south-west. 

The  RuTBSi,  south  of  thfr  Arvemi,  were  in 
Caesar's  time  divided  into  two  parts,  Ruteni  Pro- 
vinciales  (£  (?.  viL  7),  who  belonged  to  the  Pro- 
vincia ;  and  Buteni,  who  belonged  to  the  country  of 
the  Celtae.  The  Nitiobrioes  were  west  of  the 
Ruteni,  and  on  the  Garonne.  The  smaller  part  of 
their  territory  seems  to  have  been  south  of  the 
river,  and  they  were  considered  to  belong  to  the 
Celtae  ;  but  they  may  have  been  a  mixed  people. 
(Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  31.)  The  Bituiuoes  Vivisci, 
not  mentioned  by  Caesar,  were  about  Bordeanx. 

The  Petrooorii  were  north  of  the  Nitiobrigea, 
partly  in  the  basin  of  the  Dnranius  (JioriogM);  and 
north-west  of  them  were  the  Saxtones,  extending 
along  the  sea  fixjm  ths  aestuary  of  the  Garotme  to 
the  borders  of  tbe  Pictohes  or  Fictavi.  The  Pic- 
tones  oocn^ed  the  country  along  ths  sea  northwards 
to  the  mouth  of  tbe  Loire,  and  a  considerable  dis- 
tance inland.  The  poution  of  the  LKiioyiCES  east 
of  the  Ssntones  and  Pictones,  is  indicated  by  that  of 
the  town  of  Limoget,  and  the  extent  of  thdr  country 
by  the  old  diocese  of  Ltmogee.  Tlie  Bitijrioes 
CuBi,  north  of  the  Lemovioea,  occupied  the  rest  of 
Celtica  south  of  the  Loire.  Tbe  Bon,  who  had 
jcnned  the  Helvetii,  were  settled  by  Caesar  {B.  G.  i, 
28)  in  tbe  territory  of  the  Aedui.  The  Issubkis, 
who  are  placed  in  the  mafs  on  the  Upper  Loire, 
north  of  the  VeUavi,  an  miknown  to  Gallic  history. 

[GALUA   CiSAlf  QIA.} 

The  TcRONES  had  territory  both  north  and  south 
of  the  Loire;  and  their  limits  are  those  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Tottrt.  The  Ahdbs  or  Asdecavi  werv 
west  ct  tbe  Tnrones,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Loire.  The  Namhetes  or  Mabhetis  were  west  of 
the  Andes,  on  the  north  side  of  tbe  Loire.     North 
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of  the  Naimietm,  ilong  Um  oout,  mn  the  VicfBTi ;  i 
lutd,  farther  west,  the  Osumi  or  Osumii  occnpied 
the  extremity  of  this  peninsulA.  The  CoRiaopfTi, 
■  snull  people  io  the  territorjr  ef  the  Oasmi,  mre  not 
meotiooed  bj  Csesar.  The  Cdkiosoutak,  one  of 
the  Annoric  itates,  are  onrth  of  the  Veneti  and  eoit 
of  the  Oeismi.  The  Rbdokbs  are  meotkned  by 
Cusar  among  the  Aimorie  itates:  if  thej  really  ex- 
tnded  to  the  sea,  they  cooU  only  have  had  the 
eoast  aboot  the  hay  of  St  MidkeL  The  town  of 
eMMt  shows  their  pcaitiai  in  the  interior.  As  te 
the  Bidocesii  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  or  Vidncaeeii 
(ii.  8.  §  3X  see  the  articles  BiODCSSn  and  ViDC- 

CAtSKS. 

The  pcaition  of  the  Ajibiuatxs,  one  of  die  Ar- 
moric  states  mentiooed  by  Caesar,  is  onknown.  The 
ABRracATDi  are  not  mentioned  by  Caesar.  The 
Ukklu,  an  Arraoric  state  (£.  G.  rii.  75),  occnpied 
the  peniiiSBla  of  Cotemtm.  The  Diabuntes  and 
Cehomaxi  were  east  of  the  Sedcnes,  and  north  of 
die  Andes.  [Aulibci.]  A  territory  adjoining  to 
that  of  the  Cenomani  on  the  west  was  oocnped  by 
the  Aktu,  a  small  people  not  meotiowd  by  Caeear. 
The  Snum  (B.  O.  ii.  34)  were  neighbonra  of  the 
Diablintes  to  the  north.  Caesar  and  Ptolemy  (ii. 
8.  §5)plaGeoiilytheLBZOTti  oo  the  coast  between 
the  month  of  the  &tM  and  the  Uaelli;  bnt  two 
small  peoples,  Baiocasses  and  Yiducabses,  seem 
to  hare  been  comprised  within  their  territory.  The 
positioa  of  the  Ebuboyicbs  is  north  of  the  Coio- 
maui,  and  on  the  soath  side  of  the  Seme. 

The  CARsirm  were  on  the  middle  conrse  of  the 
Loire;  and  they  also  tooched  a  part  of  the  Seme. 
This  positioa  made  their  territory  a  central  point  of 
onion  for  the  Celtic  natioiu,  as  we  see  in  the  history 
of  the  Gallic  War.  The  Camntes  began  the  great 
rebellion  in  B.  c.  5S,  and  th^  snbmission  in  B.  c 
51  was  foHowed  by  that  of  the  Annoric  states.  Their 
country  was  also  the  bead-quarters  of  the  Celtic 
Droids.    (£.  G.  vi  13.) 

The  position  of  the  Ambivareti,  who  are  roen- 
tioned  by  Caesar  as  dependents  of  the  Aedai,  has 
hitherto  been  nndetermined.  In  a  note  to  Long's 
edition  of  the  Gallic  War  (tu.  90)  reasons  are  given, 
which  the  editor  thinks  satisfiwtoiy,  for  placing  them 
on  the  east  aide  of  the  Loire,  opposite  to  the  BitD- 
riges  Cnbi. 

The  PAKisn  had  part  of  their  tertitny  north  of 
the  Seine;  bnt  stQl  they  were  a  Celtic  people.  Their 
chief  place  was  Lntetia  (/Wm).  Their  naghbooni 
the  Heldi  were  oo  the  Mante ;  and  part  of  their 
territory  was  nerth  of  this  iiTer,  which  Caesar 
makes  the  bonndazy  between  the  Cdtae  and  the 
Belgae;  which,  as  wdl  as  other  like  instaiKes,  shows 
that  when  be  names  the  Garomie,  the  Smie,  and 
the  ifome,  as  boondaries  of  the  Celtae,  he  speaks 
in  general  tenns,  and  does  not  affect  perfect  accn- 
racy — which,  in  &ct,  was  impossiUe.  Parie  was 
an  important  poeiUon  even  in  Caesar's  tame, — being 
on  an  island,  La  CiU, — and  here  he  held  s  meeting 
of  the  statts  of  Gallia.  Under  the  later  empire  it 
became  a  chief  readence.  The  UeMi  on  the  Uante 
are  not  the  Meldi  whom  Caesar  speaks  ft. 

The  Srsohes  occnped  the  basin  of  the  Setme  and 
the  Foime,  above  Parie, — a  nation  that  sent  a  co- 
lony to  Italy,  and  once  captnred  Rome.  Their  ca- 
ptal.  Seas,  rttains  the  name  of  the  pe(^)le,  and  fixes 
a  central  point  b  their  territory.  The  'Tricasses 
were  on  the  main  branch  of  tlie  Seine,  above  the 
Joncticn  of  the  Icaona  ( Tbmie) :  their  chief  town 
Angostobona  is  Troves.     The  Luhjohss  were  at 
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the  sotuces  of  the  Seine  and  Marme,  and  «a  tiie 
high  huids  which  mn  east  to  the  Voaegos  (  Votget). 
CasMur  does  not  tell  as  that  they  were  Cdtae,  hot 
this  conclnsion  may  be  easily  derived  frcm  his  work. 
Ptolemy  and  Pliny  assign  them  to  Belgica,  whidi  is 
trae  as  to  the  poli&al  divisions  of  tfaeir  time;  but 
the  Lingones  were  a  Celtic  people,  and  cme  of  tlusa 
that  settled  in  Italy.  No  Belgic  peofde  crosaed  the 
Alps  or  imraded  Italy;  a  {set  which,  among  maay 
others,  proves  that,  politically  and  iwtioruilly,  tfao* 
was  a  marked  distiaotian  between  the  Beigae  aod 
the  Celtae. 

There  is  an  ambiguity  in  Caesar's  Cuimueutarisi 
which  is  owing  to  the  words  Gallia  and  Galli  haviif 
two  meanings.  All  Gallia  (omnis  Gallia) 
of  three  parts,  one  of  which  the  people  inhabit,  ^ 
call  themselves  Celtae.  but  the  Bornans  called  I 
GallL  {B.  0.  i  1.)  When  Caesar  nses  the  wori 
Gallia,  he  often  means  all  Galfia ;  and  wbeB  he  nasi 
Galli,  he  sometimes  means  the  Gallic  people  gem- 
rally.  (£.  G.  iv.  SO.)  Bnt  his  desmption  of  th* 
habits  of  the  Galli  applies  mainly,  perhaps  alto- 
gether, to  Cdtica ;  and  in  many  passages,  wbera 
he  nses  the  word  Galli,  be  means  only  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  central  part  soath  of  the  Stint.  If  any 
person  will  read  attentively  the  deseiiptioo  of  the 
GaUi  (£  G.  vi.  13,  Ac.),  be  will  see  that  it  does  not 
apply  to  the  Aquitani,  of  whom  Caesar  knew  very 
little,  aod  had  little  to  do  with  ;  and  certainly  not 
at  all  to  a  very  large  part  of  the  people  whom  fas 
indudes  in  the  genml  term  Belgae.  He  considered 
many  of  these  Belgae  to  be  Germans,  pore  and 
mixed.  Of  the  Menapii  and  Mervii  he  knew  little. 
The  Treviri  he  considered  to  be  as  bmtal  as  their 
neighbours  the  Gemuina.  (5.  G.  viii.  25.)  TTis 
Morisi  have  a  Celtic  camr,  and  were -of  Gallic  stock, 
bnt  they  were  chiefly  hog-feedeis  aod  cattle-iceden ; 
they  had  not  the  civilisation  of  the  cnhivatDra  ef 
the  graond.  The  Bellovaci  and  the  other  purs 
Belgae  were  a  wariike  race,  and  they  had  towns, 
which  indicates  a  certain  degree  of  dvilisatiaa. 
They  were  nearer,  both  in  poaitioD  and  character,  to 
the  Celtic  tribes  than  any  other  of  the  B^ae, 
except  the  RooL  It  seems  probahle  that  tbs  Ar- 
morio  peoples,  the  Veneti  and  othen,  beii^  maii- 
time,  irere  in  many  respects  di&nnt  from  the  inland 
Celtae.  Those  Celtae,  whose  habtts  Caesar  descrihei, 
the  most  civilised  of  the  natkn,  wen  the  Heiveta, 
Seqoani,  Aedui,  Arremi,  Canmtes,  .Smnmii  ud 
thear  dependents.  The  Bemi,  tbongfa  inchided  ia 
Caesar's  general  term  Belgae,  seem  to  have  been 
doaely  connected  with  their  aoutheni  neigfaboors ; 
aod  in  Caesar's  time  they  woe  the  rin^  of  the 
AedoL  (a.  G.  vi.  IS.) 

In  a  vine-growing  conntry,  and  one  where  the 
vine  ia  indigenons,  as  it  is  in  GaUia,  the  culture  of 
this  plant  is  an  indication  of  greater  dviEty  and  rf 
general  social  improvement.  Stiabo  (pk  178)  seems 
to  suppose  that  in  his  time  the  vine  hardly  pn>- 
dnoed  any  thing  north  of  the  Civennet.  In  the 
third  century  cS  the  Christian  aera  it  was  cnhivxted 
on  th«  slopes  along  the  waters  of  the  Motd.  Bat 
Gallia  was,  in  Stralm's  time,  aod  even  earlier,  rich 
in  cattle  and  hogs :  and  it  had  abundance  a(  good 
pasture  and  good  horses,  as  their  Urge  cavalry  fins 
shows.  The  Galli  would  give  a  hffge  sum  fior  a 
good  horse.  (£.  G.  iv.  2.)  Ilw  soothem  aod  central 
parts  were  cleared  to  a  great  extent,  and  com  was 
grown  m  abundance  even  north  of  the  Seine.  The 
Prorincia  was  considered  by  the  Romans  as  anotbrr 
Italy  in  dimate  and  prodocts:  and  Stribo  says 
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(p.  178)  of  OiOlu  foteallj,  that  "  no  put  of  it 
nmaiiiad  onprodnctive,  except  wiuxe  there  Kere 
■wuniie  or  font ta,  and  erea  theae  parts  were  inha- 
bited, yet  rather  m  aecoont  of  the  populomuiees 
than  by  rauoo  of  the  iDdusti7  of  the  people ;  for  the 
w<anen  are  good  breeders  aod  earefcQ  mothers,  bnt 
the  men  are  more  ioclised  to  war  than  tilling  the 
groond:  bat  now,"  he  says,  "they  are  compelled  to 
till  the  ground  since  they  hare  laid  down  their 
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Then  is  no  donbt  that  Gallia  was  a  popolons 
oonntiy  in  Caesar's  time,  popalous  at  least  after  the 
measwe  of  antiqnity.  There  were  not  so  many,  nor 
aoch  large,  towns  as  there  are  now;  and  there  may 
iutre  been  a  Urger  sar&ce  covered  with  fra^t  We 
■nay  snppose,  also,  that  the  lands  on  the  rivers  aod 
in  the  low  coontiies  were  leas  completely  embanked: 
ao  there  would  be  mora  swamp  and  marah.  But  the 
dry  lands  were  cnltirated,  and  well-iubabited.  The 
|iroa&  are  sbondsnt.  The  news  of  the  insnrrectioD 
at  Geoabom  in  B.O.  5S  was  carried  into  the  country 
cf  the  Arremi,  a  distance  of  160  Roman  miles,  as 
Caesar  reckons  it,  between  sui-rise  and  before  the 
end  of  the  first  watch  of  the  arening  oa  a  winter's 
day.  (J}.  G.  nL  3.)  This  passage,  which  has  some- 
times been  most  absurdly  ezphiined,  is  a  clear  proof 
that  the  conntry  was  populous.  The  news  was 
{■seed  on  from  village  to  village.  Ilea  must  have 
ran  to  cairy  it;  thoee  who  received  the  news  ran  on 
mt  iaat  as  they  could  to  the  next  village,  and  so  on. 
Id  his  wars  we  find  that  Caeear  had  few  supplies 
team  Italy.  He  could  hardly  get  much,  even  baa 
Cisalpine  Gallia,  except  horses.  The  resources  of 
,  the  f^vinda  helped  him  greatly;  bnt  in  many  parts 
of  Gallia  he  got  all  that  be  wanted  from  the  country, 
— oora,  cattle,  hides,  and  materials  ibr  olothing.  The 
war  supported  him,  and  even  made  him  rich.  The 
oooornDBiGations  seem  to  have  been  pretty  good  in 
■ome  parts.  There  were  roads;  well-known  fords  at 
the  iiMn,  which  imply  roads;  and  wooden  bridges, 
in  Celtics  at  least  Caesar  even  mentions  a  bridge 
(A  G.  ii.  5)  over  the  Azona  (.^wne),  in  the  territory 
•TtheBemi 

The  Qalli  were  aoquointad  with  the  oae  of  the 
netab.  The  Bitorigea  had  ddll  in  mining  (B.  G. 
vii.  88),  which  they  fooad  useful  when  the  Bomana 
besieged  tlieir  town  Avaricnm.  They  woiked  irou 
mines  exteoaivdy.  Some  of  the  Celtic  Jiations  coined 
money;  tbe  Ssqnaoi,  fer  instance.  They  may  have 
learned  this  fron  the  Uassaliot  Greeks  and  their 
ookmies,  as  well  as  tba  use  cf  letters;  for  they  used 
the  Gnek  alphabet  Then  appears  to  be  no  avi- 
deooe  that  the  GaUi  ever  bad  any  other  than  the 
Greek  or  tba  Boman  alphabet,  which  ara  the  same. 

Stnbo  (pi  189)  has  some  remarks  on  the  great 
natnral  advantages  of  Gallia,  both  &r  internal  and 
foreign  trade.  He  says,  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
observe  the  adaptatioa  ol  the  country  t«  the  rivers 
mad  to  the  aea,  both  the  ocean  and  the  inland  sea : 
for,  if  any  one  will  attentively  examine,  be  will  find 
that  this  ia  net  among  the  least  of  the  advantages  of 
tbe  ooontry :  "  I  mean,"  he  says,  "  that  the  neoea- 
saries  of  liie  are  easily  interchanged  among  aU,  sad 
the  advantages  an  made  open  to  all ;  so  that,  even 
in  euch  thiags  as  these,  one  may  believe  that  there 
is  evidence  of  the  work  of  Providence,  the  parts  of 
this  eeuBtiy  being  placed  with  reelect  to  one  another, 
not  as  chance  might  have  it,  but  with  wise  purpose." 
Tbe  baion  of  the  Atax  (Jaefe),  on  which  Narbotm* 
•taoda,  is  connected  with  the  basin  of  the  Garoane 
by  aa  easy  country ;  and  the  basins  of  both  riven 


an  connected  with  Spain  by  the  passes  at  the  two 
ends  of  the  Pyrenees.  Between  tiie  liead  of  the  SoAis 
and  tbe  waten  of  the  Seme  is  a  portage  of  small 
extent ;  and  there  was  a  navigation  down  tbe  Seme 
to  the  sea,  and  thence  an  easy  voyage  to  Britai^ 
As  the  navigation  up  tbe  Bhone  was  difficult,  some 
of  tbe  goods  from  the  Provinda  wen  taken  in  carts 
by  an  easy  land  road  to  the  conntry  of  the  Arverai 
and  tbe  ITpper  Loire,  and  so  carried  down  to  the 
ocean.  There  were  four  sea-ront«s  from  Gallia  to 
Britain,— from  the  countij  of  the  Miirini,  from  tbe 
Seme,  from  the  Loin,  and  firom  the  Garotme.  These 
natural  advantages  ef  France  were  not  neglected 
before  it  became  a  Boman  provinda ;  but  they  were 
used  much  more  afterwards,  wh«i  the  Bomans  made 
so  many  excellent  roads  in  the  country.  It  is  a 
signal  example  of  bad  administratian  in  this  fine 
oountiy,  that  its  natural  capabilities  wen  neglected 
for  so  many  centuries,  and  that  till  comparatively 
recent  timee  so  little  has  been  done  to  facilitate  the 
interchange  of  the  neceaariss  of  life,  and  "  make 
these  advantages  open  to  aU."  Tbe  political  divisicaa 
of  ancient  Gallia  would  be  a  reaaon  for  the  demanding 
of  tolls'or  duties  on  goods  carried  firom  one  couotiy 
to  another ;  a  mode  of  raising  money  obvioos  to  the 
rudest  barbarian,  and  practised  by  all  nations  thst 
call  themselves  dvilised.  The  Galli  had  river  ttdls 
beibre  Caesar's  time,  and  this  impediment  to  com- 
merce existed  in  France  till  the  great  Bevolution  «f 
1789,  up  to  whidi  time  the  map  of  France  and  its 
political  divisions  preserved  many  of  the  great  fea- 
tures of  a  map  of  Gallia  that  wouU  fit  ^  time  of 
Caesar.  The  division  of  France  into  departments  is 
one  of  the  great  monuments  of  her  revg|utiana>7 
convulsion.  But  political  divisioas  cannot  all  at 
once  erase  national  character;  and  Franca,  only  a 
part  of  Caesar's  Gallia,  is  still  a  country  of  many 
tribes. 

The  maritime  eemmerce  of  the  soc^  was  chiefly 
in  the  hoods  of  the  Maaaliot  Greeks,  until  the 
Kocnans  came  in  for  their  share  by  settling  A'or- 
bomte,  and  finally  by  reducing  all  tbe  Greek  towns 
under  their  dominioiu  This  Hassaliot  commerce 
requires  a  noti(«  by  itsell  Tbe  trade  on  the  Atlantie 
in  Caesar's  time  aeeme  to  have  been  in  the  hands  «f 
the  Armoric  states.  The  oeane  (^  tbe  tin  trade 
with  Britain  is  described  by  Diodoms  (v.  22),  and 
his  descriptiui  may  be  true  for  centuries  before  his 
time.  The  traden  sailed  to  the  promontory  Bele- 
rioo  (<A<  Landi  Eni)  for  the  tin  which  the  natives 
<^  Britain  conveyed  to  an  island,  Ictis  {Moamt 
St,  Uickati).  The  merchants  took  it  firx>m  Ictis  to 
the  French  coast,  whence  it  was  conveyed  on  pack- 
horses  to  the  Bhone,  and  so  down  the  river. 

The  social  and  poUtical  condition  of  the  Gallia 
nation  bsfon  the  Soman  conquest  would  supply  ma- 
terials for  a  long  chapter.  Thieny  {Bittoire  dtt 
Gauloit,  Oeuximie  Partie,  chap,  i.)  has  treated 
this  subject  at  some  length,  aod  in  an  iostructiv* 
manner,  though  a  careful  reader  will  not  accept  all 
the  conclusions  that  he  derives  bom  his  authorities. 
The  stories  that  are  told  of  the  great  ferocity  of  the 
Gallic  nations  may  be  true  only  of  some  of  them, 
and  their  mannara  wen  improving  when  the  Bomans 
oame  among  them.  Poaidooius  (Strab.  f.  198X 
wbo  travelled  in  Gallia  is  the  second  century  before 
our  aero,  speaks  of  practicea  which  probably  belonged 
to  some  of  the  northern  peoples  only.  "After  battle," 
he  says,  "they  used  to  fasten  the  heads  of  their 
enemies  to  their  horses'  necks,  and  when  they  gut 
home  nailed  thorn  to  their  doon."  He  saw  this  often, 
3c)  2 
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and  at  fint  h«  foood  it  strange,  but  habit  made  him 
iodiffierent  to  it     Posidoniu  was  a  Stoic 

There  is  banUj  a  vice  of  which  the  Galli  are  not 
aociued  b;  the  Gneks  and  Bomaos;  dnmlceDDess, 
craeltj,  and  abominable  Inst.  We  may  easily  gness 
what  tile  Galli  woold  ban  said  of  Caeear  and  his 
nun,  if  thef  had  written  the  history  of  the  conqnest. 
The  Italian  and  Massaliot  merchants  encouraged  the 
Gallic  propensitj  to  drink,  just  as  the  white  trader 
now  democalises  the  Indians  of  North  America. 
(Diod.  T.  26.)  The  Belgae  bad  leas  intercoonc 
with  these  greedj  adrentorers  (B.  G.  i.  1),  and  they 
were  less  c«mpt«d  than  the  Celtae.  The  Galli 
made  beer  and  mead  ;  bat  they  liked  wine  better, 
and  would  drink  till  they  were  mad.  A  Gall  woold 
gire  a  boy  for  a  good  jar  of  wine. 

The  pulitical  conditioa  of  the  Celtae  and  of  all  tlie 
Gallic  nations  was  miserable.  The  coontry  was 
dirided  into  noroerons  independent  states,  the  most 
powerfol  of  which  ware  always  contending  for  the 
sopremacy.  The  weaker  states  serred  one  or  the 
other  of  the  more  powerful  states,  and  (aid  them 
tribute.  The  political  system  was  a  tynumy  of  the 
ridi  orer  the  poor ;  and  the  religion  was  a  horrible 
Bopecstitioa.  Two  classes  of  men  had  the  power 
and  the  wealth :  the  noble,  as  we  may  call  him,  and 
the  priest.  The  poorer  sort  went  for  nothing. 
(A  0.  n.  13.)  The  Celtae  had  slares,  and  many 
of  the  poor  chose  the  state  of  servitude  to  some 
noUe,  instead  of  freedom,  when  they  became  over- 
loaded with  debt,  or  unable  to  pay  their  taxes,  or 
when  they  were  wronged  by  some  powerful  neighbour. 
In  eervitode  the  poor  Celt  would  have  at  least  a 
master  to  feed  him  snd  protect  him  against  other 
tyrants.  These  nobles  were  "  eqnites,"— mounted 
men, — and  each  maintained  as  many  dependents  as 
he  could,  and  horses  for  them.  They  were  always 
fighting  and  quarrelling  ;  almost  every  year  till 
Caesar's  arrival  Caesar  does  not  ezpltun  how  the 
poorer  sort  got  into  debt ;  nor  how  the  land  was 
dirided.  The  rich  had  donbtless  large  tracts.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  poor  bad  any  land  in  fiili 
ownership.  They  were  probably  in  tin  condition  of 
tenants  who  paid  their  rent  in  kind,  or  partly  in 
money  and  partly  in  kind ;  snd  their  debts  might 
«ther  arise  from  arrears  of  rent,  or  from  borrowing  to 
supply  their  wants.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing 
where  they  might  barrow:  the  towns  would  contain 
the  traders,  and  the  market  would  be  in  the  towns. 
Arms,  agricultunJ  imjdements,  and  dotbing  most 
be  bought  with  com,  cattle,  and  begs.  The  poor 
cultivator,  whether  a  kind  of  proprietor  or  a  temnt, 
would  soon  find  himself  in  bad  plight  between  his 
lord,  the  shopkeeper,  and  the  "  mercator,"  who  tra- 
velled the  country  with  his  cart  loaded  with  the 
tempting  liquor  that  he  could  not  resist.  (Diod.  v. 
S6.)  The  enormons  waste  of  life  in  the  Gallic 
domestic  qturrels,  their  foreign  expeditions,  and  in 
their  wars  with  the  Romans,  was  easily  suppHed. 
A  poor  agricultural  nation,  with  such  robust  women 
as  tlie  Galli  had  (Diod.  v.  32),  is  exactly  the  people 
'  to  pctxluce  soldiers.  Among  such  a  people  more 
male  children  are  bom  than  the  land  requires ;  and 
those  who  are  not  wanted  for  the  plough,  tiie  spade,  or 
to  watch  the  cattle,  are  only  fit  to  handle  the  sword. 
A  braver  set  of  men  never  faced  the  enemy  than  the 
Galli  with  whom  Caesar  fought.  Most  of  them  were 
the  children  of  poverty,  brought  up  to  suffer  and  to  die. 
We  often  read,  at  earUer  periods,  of  their  losing,  through 
intemperance,  the  fruits  of  a  baid-fougbt  battle ;  bat 
nothing  of  this  kind  appeart  in  the  Gallic  wan. 
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The  nobles  were  immensely  ridi,  while  the  naa 
of  the  people  was  poor.  Of  thdr  great  wealth  theai 
is  oonclasiTe  evidence.  Caeear  (JS.C  i.  18)  inimas 
OS  that  Dnmnciix,  an  Aedoan,  had  made  a  gnat 
fortune  by  fuming  the  toils  and  other  taxes,  and 
that  he  was  able  to  maintain  a  large  body  of  hcex. 
The  rich  Galli  wtn  pdygamists,  and  tfaey  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  wife  and  c^iildna. 
Caesar  does  not  expressly  limit  tUs  power  to  the 
rich;  bnt  ire  may  be  sure  that  it  was  a  power  which 
no  poor  man  ever  exercised.  He  roentiaas  a  kind  of 
marriage  settlement  among  the  ridi, — for  to  thm 
only  it  can  apply, — which  shows  that  the  conditioa 
of  women  of  that  class  was  not  so  bad.  If  the  hos- 
band  received  a  portioo  with  his  wife,  he  added  to  it 
as  much  from  his  own  fortune.  The  prodooe  of  the 
joint  stock  was  accumulated,  and  the  whole  stock, 
with  its  accnmulations,  belmged  to  the  suivitia. 
(£.  a.  tL  19.)  This  is  like  an  English  estate  hf 
entireties,  as  it  is  called.  It  was  a  good  oontrivanea 
for  keeping  np  the  wealth  of  a  family  and  prori<£ag 
for  the  wife,  if  she  survived.  Caeor  says  nothing 
of  the  law  oS  successioo  among  the  Galli. 

It  teems  that  in  Caesar's  time  things  wen  changed. 
Gallia  had  gone  though  many  rerdutkna.  Ha  ptm 
some  instances  of  the  superstition  of  the  Galli,  aai 
of  the  barbarous  practice*  of  their  religion  (£.  G. 
vi.  15);  and  he  mentions  the  Druids  and  the  hoUm 
as  the  ruling  classes.  But  w«  see  little  of  priestly 
rule :  it  bad  evidently  declined  before  the  power  of 
the  nobles,  and  the  growth  of  the  nnnuroos  towas 
which  Gallia  then  contained ;  and  probably  the  in- 
ilnence  of  the  Greeks  was  iielt  over  a  large  part  of 
the  country.  Caesar  {B.  G.  n.  13)  was  told  that, 
the  Druidical  system  was  the  growth  of  Britain,  and 
imported  into  Gallia.  Be  motely  tdls  a>  what  fas 
heard;  but  he  states  that  in  his  time  those  wfa* 
wished  to  master  thoroughly  this  mysterions  leaning, 
generally  went  to  school  in  Britain.  It  is  mack 
more  likely  that  some  revolution  in  Gallia  inm 
Dmids  into  Britain,  and  we  must  snppose  that  tfaey 
carried  tfaeir  most  learned  doston  with  them.  Vit 
Galli  were,  as  the  Boman  says,  "  a  nation  greatfy 
given  to  superBtitions,"  a  circnmstance  in  which  their 
conqueror  and  his  officers  did  not  resemble  them  at 
all.  The  Gallic  Druids  had  a  pontiff:  and  wba  on 
died,  the  next  in  merit  (dignitas)  succeeded ;  but  if 
several  vrere  eqna],  a  snocessor  was  chosen  by  the 
votes  of  the  Druids,  or,  as  it  sometimes  happened, 
the  title  to  the  office  was  decided  by  arms.  Uany 
young  men  flocked  to  the  Druids  to  learn  what  tbegr 
had  to  teach;  and  the  prieeta,  we  may  snpposr,  wen 
taken  from  Uiese  pn^uls.  It  would  be  an  abject  of 
ambitian  to  get  into  this  sacred  class;  for  the  Druds 
were  highly  respected.  They  were  piests,  and  judges 
in  almost  all  disputes,  puUie  and  private.  Like  tk» 
old  Roman  patricians,  they  had  both  idigica  and 
law  in  their  hands.  The  priest  did  not  fight;  and 
he  paid  no  taxes.  This  exphuns  why  parents  wem 
so  eager  to  get  their  sons  iota  this  privileged  order. 
(3.  O.  vi.  14.)  It  wss  a  proviaoa  fer  th«n.  The 
pupils  learned  by  heart  a  vast  number  of  venes, 
though  the  Dmids  were  well  able  to  write,  and  used 
the  Greek  character  for  writing  their  language,  both 
in  public  and  private  affiura.  Ben  we  have  clear 
evidence  tliat  before  the  Christian  aen  tlie  Celtie 
was  a  written  language,  a  drcnmstance  that  would 
fix  it;  snd  the  practice  of  committing  to  maoarf 
this  long  string  <tf  verses  would  have  the  same  efiect. 
Caesar  supposes  that  the  verses  were  not  cmunitted 
to  writing,  partly  to  prevent  the  learning  firom  bctag 
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dlrnlged, — which  implies  that  other  people  could 
read  besideg  the  Druids, — and  partly  to  exercise 
the  nwmoiy.  They  taught  the  immortality  of  the 
aonl  and  the  transmigration  into  different  bodies. 
They  tanght  their  youths  also  astronomy,  and  much 
abont  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  immortal  gods. 

In  the  different  states  we  read  of  a  concilium  or 
aasembty,  vsrionsly  cunstitnted.  One  thmg  the 
Galli  provided  agunst  carefully:  there  was  to  be  no 
talk  on  political  matters  except  in  the  concilium.  If 
a  man  beard  anything  by  rumour  or  report  tliat 
concerned  the  state,  he  mnst  open  it  only  to  the 
magistrates,  who  concealed  what  they  thonght  fit, 
and  told  the  people  just  as  much  as  they  thought 
pvper.  (B.  0.  ■n.  20.)  There  was  no  liberty  of 
speech.  Caesar  speaks  of  senates  among  the  Gallia 
tribes  (A  G.  iL  5) ;  that  is,  a  governing  body  to 
which  he  gives  a  name  wliich  a  Boman  would  under- 
stand. He  does  not  exphun  the  constitution  of  these 
Mnates,  which  might  not  always  be  the  same.  The 
head  of  the  state  seems  to  have  been  elective.  The 
chief  magistrate  of  the  Aedui,  named  Vergobretns 
(^B.  fir.  i.  16),  was  elected  for  a  year,  and  had  "  vi- 
tae  et  necis  in  sues  potestatem;"  which  is  sometimes 
nisimderstood  to  mean,  that  he  could  do  as  he  liked. 
It  simply  means  that  he  was  the  chief  judge.  Some- 
thing of  a  popular  assembly,  of  a  democratic  element, 
appears  in  some  of  the  states.  Usurpations  were 
common  things.  A  man  who  was  rich  enough  to 
get  a  large  body  of  adherents,  woidd  seize  on  power, 
and  keep  it  as  long  as  he  coold.  Jn  the  early  period 
of  Gallic  history  kings  appear  more  frequently  than 
in  Caesar's  time ;  and  we  read  of  kings  whose  fathers 
■  had  been  kings, — which,  however,  was  rather  a 
xare  occurrence.  A  long  regular  dynasty  of  princes 
was  not  to  the  taste  of  the  Galli.  Either  popular 
insorrection  or  a  successfnl  rival  displaced  them. 
These  frequent  revdntions  filled  the  coontty  with 
desperate  men,  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  were 
always  ready  for  adventure.  Exiles,  fugitives,  and 
men  who  had  saved  their  lives  by  running  away, 
enrarmed  in  the  country.  Those  who  could  not  find 
safety  in  Gallia  found  a  refuge  in  Britain.  The  at- 
tempt of  Thierry  {Hittoirt  da  Gaukii)  to  explain 
the  early  revolutions  and  constitutions  of  Gallia,  is 
ingenious,  but  not  satis&ctory.  A  careful  pernsal 
of  Caesar  will  give  a  better  notion  of  the  ocmfnsion 
that  reigned  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Bhine, 
when  the  Bomans  came  to  settle  all  disputes  and 
teach  the  people  how  to  live. 

Caesar  was  assassinated  in  B.  o.  44.  Little  is 
siud  of  what  he  did  with  Gallia  from  the  time  when 
he  left  it  to  the  time  of  his  death ;  but  we  may  be 
sure  that  he  did  not  neglect  so  profitable  a  conquest. 
Suetonius  says  (^Caet.  25):  "AU  Gallia  which  is 
bounded  by  the  Saltos  Pyreuaeus,  and  the  Alps,  and 
the  Gehenna,  by  the  rivers  Rhine  and  Bhone,  except 
the  allied  states  and  those  that  had  done  him  service, 
he  redaoed  to  the  form  of  a  province,  and  imposed 
oa  the  people  an  annual  payment  to  the  amount  of 
' qnadringenties  stipendii  nomine.'"  It  was  not 
called  "  tribntum  "  or  "  vectigal."  Ammianus  Mar- 
oeUinns  (xv.  11),  who  wrote  in  the  fonrth  centaiy 
of  our  aera,  has  a  passage  which  has  caused  much 
difficulty.  He  speaks  of  four  divisions  after  Caesar's 
conquest,  made  by  him  a*  dictator;  bat  he  uses 
terms  that  can  only  be  understood  by  referring  to 
the  divisions  that  existed  in  his  time.  He  says  that 
Narbonensis  contained  also  Lugdunensis  and  Vien- 
nensis;  Aquitania  was  a  second  division;  the  Sn- 
ferioc  and  Inleiior  Germania  and  the  Beigae  were 
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imder  two  jnrisdictions  at  the  same  time."  (See  the 
Kote  of  H.  Valeuus.)  Walckenasr  attempts  to  ex- 
phjn  this  passage,  and  to  show  that  it  agrees  with 
what  Strabo  (p.  177)  says :  bnt  it  is  not  worth  the 
Ubour.  Both  authors  are  very  obscure  here;  and 
Ammianus  is  too  uncritical  to  be  trusted  for  such  a 
matter,  even  if  (me  were  quite  sure  what  he  meant. 

The  conqueror  of  the  Cfiaals  knew  the  value  of  the 
men  whom  he  had  conquered.  He  had  formed  a 
legion  of  Transalpine  Galli,  to  which  he  gave  the 
Gallic  name  Ahiuda:  be  fitted  them  oat  like  Boman 
soldiers,  and  drilled  them  after  Boman  fashion. 
(Sneton.  Cast,  c  24.)  Finally  he  made  them  Bo- 
man citizens,  which  mnst  have  taken  phoe  after  he 
was  dictator.  In  the  Civil  War  he  had  Galli  in  his 
army, — Aquitanians,  mountaineers  from  the  border 
of  the  Provincia,  archers  from  the  Ruteni,  and  Gallic 
cavalry,  which  he  had  foimd  tisefal  also  in  his  Gallic 
wars.  His  last  military  opentian  in  Gallia  was  the 
si^e  of  Massilia  [Maimima],  b.  c.  49.  He  after- 
wards sent,  under  Ti.  Claudius  Nero,  a  supple- 
mentary colony  to  Narbo,  and  a  colony  to  Arelate 
(i4rfe>),  both  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Saetonins 
(71>.  Caet.  4),  who  speaks  of  other  colonies,  but  he 
does  not  mention  them.  Baeterrae  (^Biziert)  may 
have  been  one,  and  Forum  Julii  (^Frejut)  another. 
All  these  were  colonies  of  old  soldiers.  Caesar  had 
Galli  with  him  in  his  campaigns  in  Greece  and 
Africa;  and  there  wen  also  Galli  on  the  side  of  the 
Pompeian  party.  These  war-loving  men  had  never 
a  better  commander,  for  Caesar  led  them  to  victory 
and  paid  them  well.  The  civil  ware  of  Borne  threw 
a  great  number  of  Gallic  adventm^rs  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Juba,  the  African,  had  a 
picked  guard  of  Gallic  and  Spanish  cavalry  (A  C. 
ii  40);  and  M.  Antonins  made  a  present  to  Cleo- 
patra of  some  hundreds  of  these  men.  Caesar  even 
placed  some  of  his  Transalpine  friends  in  the  Boman 
senate, — some  of  the  semibarbarous  Galli,  as  Sueto- 
nins  calls  them  (^Caa.  c.  76,  80),  —  a  measure 
which  well  deserved  the  ridicule  that  attended  it. 

Dion  Cassius  (xliiL  5 1)  says  that,  in  the  year  b.  c. 
44,  Caesar  united  the  government  of  the  Provincia 
and  Uispania  Citetior  nnder  M.  Aemilios  Lepidus. 
HirUos  had  Belgica,  and  L.  Munatius  Plancns  had 
Celtica.  In  B.  c.  43,  the  year  after  Caesar's  death, 
Lepidus  still  held  his  provinces.  L.  Monatius  Plan- 
cns, who  was  also  in  Gallia,  founded  the  colony  of 
Augusta  Bauracorum  (^Augtt),  in  Switzerland,  and 
Lngdannm  (Lyon),  at  the  cooBuence  of  the  IQiooe 
and  Satne,  which  soon  became  one  of  the  fint  cities 
of  Transaljnne  Gallia  (Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  50)  ;  but 
the  colmy  of  Augusta  Bauracorum  perhaps  was  not 
completely  settled  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  we 
may  infer  bam  the  name. 

The  final  settlement  of  Gallia  was  the  work  of 
Octavianns  Caesar,  afterwards  the  emperor  Augus- 
tus. His  success  in  sdmim'stering  the  Boman  em^ 
pire  is  due  to  his  great  abilities  and  to  the  name 
that  he  bore.  His  able  assistant  was  M.  Vipsaniua 
Agrippa,  who  led  his  troops  from  Aquitania,  which 
he  found  in  a  state  of  insurrection  (Appian,  B.  C. 
v.  92),  to  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Bhine,  s.  o.  37. 
He  was  the  second  Boman  commander  who  crossed 
this  river  into  Germany.  The  Ubii,  a  nation  already 
well  knovm  to  the  Bomans,  had  crossed  the  Bhine  into 
Gallia,  and  Agrippa  permitted  them  to  settle  there. 
(Tac.  Ann.  xii.  27;  Strab.  p.  194.)  The  Oppidom 
Ubiorum  afterwards  became  the  Boman  colony  Agrip- 
pioensis.  [Colonia  AoRiPPiiiiixsig.]  Probd>)y 
about  this  time  the  Tongri,  another  Germanic  tribe, 
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mra  aDomd  to  occapy  the  ooantry  from  wlucb  tbt 
Ebaraim  bad  pnigbed.  Agripp*  nems  to  have 
eitabluhed  the  policy  of  planting  Oamian  tjibaa  on 
the  wMt  bank  of  tlie  Rhine, — nationa  that  were  driren 
by  their  comtrymen  from  the  other  aide  of  the  lirer. 
The  true  Geman  hated  and  deapiaed  the  men  who 
ahnt  themaelvea  np  within  walls;  and  the  Gallidaad 
Gemuui  who  enjoyed  bia  poaaeaaiooa  oa  the  weat 
bank  of  the  Rhioe,  wa<  ready  to  dated  them  agaiait 
hi*  leaa  eiriliMd  brothera. 

The  diqmtea  of  Octariaaaa  CaeMrwith  M.  Anto- 
nini  prmdted  him  from  directing  all  hU  attention 
to  the  G^lHae.  fat  aome  yean  the  ooontiy  wai  Id 
a  distarbed  atate.  The  Trariri  were  reduced  to 
obedience  by  Nooins  Galloa.  C.  Carina*  defeated 
the  Morini,  and  drore  back  the  Sneri,  who  had 
eroaaed  the  RhiBe.  (Dion  Cim.  IL  20,  21.)  The 
Aqoitani,  the  laat  people  who  ccntinned  in  anna, 
w«te  Knbdned  by  M.  Valerina  MeaaalU,  B.  c.  28.  In 
B.C.  27,  nearly  a  qoarter  ef  a  century  after  Caesar 
ended  hia  campaigna,  and  when  OctaTianoa,  now 
AnguatDs,  had  beceme  master  of  the  Roman  world, 
Gallia  Comata  was  definitively  organised.  Angastaa, 
who  took  into  hia  own  baoda  the  admioistration  of 
tbe  moat  importaot  prariaces,  of  those  which  required 
the  largest  military  force,  want  to  Newbomn*  in 
B.  c  27.  From  this  time  we  may  date  the  rrgokr 
adminiatrative  diviaioo  ef  GalHa  into  four  parts ;  but 
Angustus  made  rery  little  change.  The  Prmrineia 
isoeired  tbe  name  of  Narbonemia,  from  the  Komaa 
town  of  Narbo  ;  but  its  limits  were  not  altered. 
Aqoitania  retained  its  name ;  bat  it  was  extended  to 
the  Loin,  and  conaeqoently  comprised  a  large  part 
of  Celtica.  [AQurrAiiiA.]  The  rest  of  Celtica 
received  the  name  of  Logdnnensis,  from  the  new 
aettlement  of  LugduBwn.  The  lamainder  of  Gallia 
was  Belgica.    (Strab.  pi  177.) 

Tbe  organisation  of  the  preriacia  of  Narbooensis 
was  the  first  Uxmr  of  Angtutos.  Daring  the  Civil 
Wars  it  had  been  hostile  to  the  party  of  Caesar;  and 
particularly  Maasiha  and  ita  dependendea.  [Pbo- 
VIMCIA.]  The  policy  of  the  emperor  was  to  destroy 
the  nationality  of  the  GalK,  to  confonnd  the  M  di- 
Tinioas,  and  to  stamp  a  Reman  charaeter  on  the 
eoontry.  From  Lagdnmim,  tbe  capital  of  one  of 
the  new  dirisions,  Agrippa  made  fair  great  roads 
(Strab.  p.  208):  one  over  tbe  Cevemui  to  the  San- 
tones,  at  the  nioath  of  the  GttnmM,  and  mto  Aqoi- 
tania;  a  second  to  the  Rhine;  a  third  to  the  Ocean, 
in  the  country  of  (he  BeUorad  and  the  Ambiani, 
the  termbiation  ef  which  wouM  be  at  Bonooia  (Bou- 
hgne);  and  a  fourth  into  NarboDeosia  and  the  Mas- 
saliiit  coast.  Lngdnnam  waa  in  fact  the  centre  of 
GaIHa,  a  kind  of  acropolis ;  and  in  the  history  of 
modem  France  its  position  baa  alwaya  been  of  the 
greatest  importance.  It  was  on  the  high  road  from 
North  Italy  into  Gallia  Tranaalpina  and  to  tbe 
Ocean:  for  a  carriage  read  led  from  Aogusta  PrB»- 
toris  {Aotta),  over  tbe  Alps,  to  Logdnnum;  and 
another,  steep  and  short,  from  the  some  town,  over 
the  Pennine  Alps,  into  the  baidn  of  tbe  Leman  bks, 
and  thence  to  Lugdnnam.  This  road  ever  the  Pen- 
nine Alps  also  passed  to  tbe  Bhone  or  the  L«nan 
lake,  after  croesing  which  tbe  trareller  proceeded 
into  the  plain  ceustry  of  the  Helvetii,  whence  there 
was  a  mad  ocer  tbe  Jnra  into  the  country  of  tbe 
Sequani  and  the  Lingones.  In  the  country  of  tbe 
Liogooes  the  road  divided;  one  branch  led  to  the 
Oc«ui,  and  the  other  to  the  Rhone.  Agrippa  made 
a  measarement  of  the  whole  ocean  coast  of  Gallia, 
and  of  the  coast  of  Nsrboncnsis. 
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To  tbe  time  of  Augustas  we  may  eertaody  aKr2i 
the  Roman  naroea  of  many  of  the  Qaffie  towiSL 
Caeaar  probably  began  tin  wwk,  as  wa  may  iaiv 
from  the  name  Jalia,  wUeh  i^pears  in  aawenj  plaeni 
Juliomagus  (Augtr),  fcr  inatasoa,  ma  a  aits  that 
Caesar  had  visited.  Oergovia,  in  tlia  oaontryef  ths 
Arvermi,  where  Caeaar  was  daCaated,  Joat  ila  nak; 
and  the  aeigiibooriag  dty  of  Aagvatonemetani  tsik 
its  fUee.  Th*  capHal  of  the  animiinin,  Ne*isi*- 
nam,  bacini*  Augusta  Biieaaiwiiini ;  and  the  eapitti 
at  the  baibarous  Tnviri,  whosa  OaUlie  Mme  is  m- 
known,  became  Augusta  Trsviraram.  Kfarade,  thi 
capital  of  the  Aedni,  reoaiTed  the  name  at  Aagma- 
donom.  Some  of  the  eld  states  were  pat  m  the 
chus  of  Fosdeiati;  others  were  Liberi,  aa  the  Sega- 
aiani.  (Plin.  B.  If.  iv.  18.)  The  UagrnuM  and  the 
Remi,  two  pxTk  that  had  always  beat  bieadly  t* 
Cassar  in  tit  Gallia  wan,  are  mentioned  hf  Hay 
(iv.  17)  among  the  FoedicatL  The  Anaei  in 
Aqnitania  had  th*  Lstinitai.  [Amci.]  Tbe  Ra- 
man ciritas  wa*  lometimea  oouTerrad  on  gnat  b- 
milies  Ibr  their  BMiit,  that  ia,  their  serviea*  t*  th* 
Romans. 

Aignsto*  made  a  oensa*  of  the  tfaies  GaSa* 
(liv.  Epit  134 ;  Dion  Caa*.  Im.  22)  at  th*  linM 
wiMa  h*  visited  A'ai-tameL  Tlie  object  of  this  cea> 
an*  wa*  taxation,  for  which  pnrpeat  a  regiates  was 
made  of  tbe  people  and  ef  all  their  pn^iertieaL 

Tbe  Romanising  of  Gallia  under  Angnato*  was 
rapid,  and  the  meaaun*  adapted  tat  this  pnrpa* 
werejodidni*.  School*  were  lataHiahed  in  the  hag* 
towns  of  the  Proviada  |  and  Tadto*  mentisaB  Aa- 
guatodnnnm,  tbe  chief  town  of  tbe  Aedni,  in  the 
Lngdunansis,  as  a  gnat  school  in  the  time  of  Tiberias. 
{Anm.  m.  40.)  Tbs  L«tin  language  took  rsot  is 
Gallia,  and  ^so  Roman  law;  and  both  snhsist  t» 
the  preeent  day.  The  relignin  rf  tbe  QalU  waa  a 
ohatacle  to  Roioan  civiliiatioa ;  but  the  RonaB* 
were  too  prudent  to  attack  the  religion  of  a  nataaa 
openly.  A  kind  of  mixtnr*  of  GsIIk  and  Roam 
religion  grew  up  in  many  of  the  tomia,  and  tempia* 
to  Roman  ddtiea  were  bailt  in  all  the  piacaa  who* 
the  Romans  settled.  Son*  curious  praob  ronain  at 
the  blending  of  the  two  religions.  On  the  sit* 
where  the  venerable  cathedral  of  Netie  Daae  of 
Pari*  now  stands,  on  the  ancient  island  of  Lntetia, 
once  stood  a  temple  whoee  sculptures  ""♦jtit^  the 
blending  of  tbe  Romas  and  the  Gallic  sapeastiiioaa. 
But  among  the  people  of  the  country  the  aid  re- 
ligion maintained  its  gnmnd,  and  it  woeld  he  very 
difficult  to  say  that  all  tiacea  of  it  have  yet  en- 
tirely diaappsarsd.  Til*  importsioe  of  pacifying 
and  organining  the  Galliae  explains  vAy  th*  prodent 
emperor  did  not  attack  Britam.  Ue  ma  tee  boay 
in  Oallia,  and  tbe  invasica  of  Britaia  waa  net  a  ligfat 
matter.  Augnataa  had  also  a  decent  excaae;  iigr 
the  Britona,  it  ia  and,  aeat  him  a  paeiSe  emkaasy. 
Be  made  a  aeeoed  visit  to  Gallia  in  B.  c  16  to  aaltl* 
the  diaturbance  that  had  risen  ca  account  of  iba 
census  (Liv.  Epit.  137)  and  the  tyranny  ef  C. 
Liciainshispnicoratar(DicnCass.liT.  21).  Drasaa, 
tbe  step-soil  of  Angustus,  completed  the  oensos  of 
the  Galliae,  and  he  seenred  the  defence  of  the 
Rhenish  frontier  by  building  numerans  fiarta,  cUeAy 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Th*  tUma 
Itinerarie*  along  the  weat  side  of  tW  Rhine,  {ran 
Ltigduanm  Batavomm  southward,  show  the  oama- 
roos  poaitioDa  along  this  route,  and  indicate  th* 
origin  of  many  modem  towna.  In  the  tiaw  ef  Tf- 
beriaa  thia  bank  of  the  river  (Tacit.  Atm.  iv.  i) 
waa  guarded  by  eight  legions^  a  force  almoM  eqaal 
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to  that  vhidi  protected  all  the  other  firaotiars  of  the 
em|nn. 

Pliny  (ir.  17)  and  Ptolemy  (ii.  9)  include  the 
Land,  Lingones,  Sequani,  and  Helretii  in  Belgica, 
which  was  tme  for  their  time ;  but  it  is  not  known 
when  tliiii  change  was  made.  The  commander  in 
Bel{;ica  and  on  the  Rheni«h  frontier  had  not  onlj 
the  Belgica  of  Angustiu  under  him,  but  tbe  ibor 
peoples  which  hare  jost  been  mentioned.  Thus 
Celtica  was  a  second  time  redooed  in  its  extent,  the 
iint  reduction  being  that  made  b;  Augustus.  But 
Transalpine  Gallia  still  consisted  of  four  great  divi- 
sions,—Narbonensis,  Aquitania,  Celtica,  and  Belgica. 
These  are  tlw  divisions  in  the  geognfbj  of  Puiemj. 
But  be  places  in  Belpca,  or,  as  be  calls  it,  KtAro- 
yaXwria  BiX7un(,  two  subdivisions,— Germania  In- 
ferior (4  *^—%  and  Germania  Superior  (4  tjti). 
His  Germania  Inferior  extended  along  this  Rhine 
from  tbe  sea  to  the  river  Obriucns ;  but  we  do  not 
know  what  river  Ptolemy  means.  Tbe  southern 
limit,  however,  is  fixed  by  the  towns  that  he  men- 
tions. Moguntiacom  (Mmmi)  is  the  iiirthest  town  to 
the  south.  From  the  Obrincos  southward  he  enu- 
merates, in  Germania  Superior,  the  Nemetes,  Van- 
giones,  Tribocci,  and  Baurad.  The  Tribocci  were 
on  tbe  Gallic  side  in  Canar's  time ;  the  other  three 
tribes  came  over  afterwards.  The  most  southern 
town  in  Ptolemy's  Germania  Superior  was  Angasta 
Rtnnrmmm  {Atigit\  a  httle  higher  op  tbe  Bhine 
than  Basilii  (BiU).  The  Germaniae,  in  &ct,  were 
peopled'by  transplanted  Germanic  peoples,  who  were 
under  a  military  government.  This  will  explain 
Pliny,  when  he  says  that  Belgica  extended  ftom  tbe 
S(Md»  to  tbe  Stme :  he  means  that  the  part  be- 
tween the  Sehtlde  and  tbe  Rhine  was  occupied  by 
Germanic  peoples.  The  establishment  of  the  Ger- 
maniae belongs  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  They 
are  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (^im.  iii.  41,  iv.  73); 
bat  Dicn Casons  (liii  IS,  Iv. 33)a«gns  the  forma- 
tioi  of  the  Germaniae  to  Augustus.  We  learn 
fivm  Taoitns  that  Srusna  and  Germanicus  had  the 
mmmand  both  of  Belgica  and  the  Germaniae.  At 
a  later  period  (w4im.  xiii.  53)  he  speaks  of  Aelins 
Gracilis,  as  l^atus  of  Belgica,  and  of  h.  Vetns, 
aa  eoarmanding  in  the  Germania  Saperier.  Vetus 
(a.  d.  S9)  wished  to  join  the  Saine  and  the  MoMel  by 
s  canal,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  water  com- 
manication  between  tlie  Mediterranotn  and  the 
Koith  Sea,  np  tiie  Rhone  and  the  Saine,  and  down 
the  Motel  and  the  Rhine.  Gracilis  would  aot  let 
Vetus  bring  his  lemons  into  his  province  of  Bel- 
gica; and  tiia  oanal  was  not  made.  The  Germaniae 
than  had  at  this  time  a  distinct  adnunistration ;  but 
this  divirion  existed,  a«  it  appears  from  other  passages, 
even  in  the  tiros  of  Tiberioa, 

Three  Alpine  provinces  are  mentioaed.  On  the 
authority  of  Dion  Caasias  (liv.  S4\  it  is  said  that 
Augustus  formed  the  Alpes  liuitiniaa  into  a 
province.  In  ▲.  D.  63  Nero  certainly  gave  them 
the  Latinitas  or  Jus  Latii  (Tacit.  Atm.  xv.  32)  ; 
and  in  A.  D.  69  they  formed  a  province,  for  they 
were  then  governed  by  a  procurator  (Tacit.  But. 
ii.  12). 

The  Alpes  Cottiae  formed  a  kingdom  under  Cot- 
tioi,  an  Alpine  chief,  imtii  the  time  of  Kara,  who 
made  this  country  into  a  provincs.  (Sueton.  JVero, 
c.  18.)  It  consisted  of  fourteen  conminnities,  and 
occupied  a  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  The 
chief  place  was  Segnaio  ^Sma)  on  tbe  Italian  side. 

The  Alpes  Penninae  are  meationed  as  a  proviuce 
nadar  the  Uter  Empire. 
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In  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy  all  these  parts  c^ 
the  Alps  are  included  in  Italy.  They  were  not 
united  to  Gallia  until  after  the  time  of  Constantino, 
as  some  modem  writers  nuuntain. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  administratioo 
of  Tiberius,  tbe  successor  of  Augustus,  Gallia  gave 
a  sign  of  what  might  be  expected  from  the  legions  of 
the  Rhine,  who  were  then  distributed  in  two  campe, 
an  upper  and  a  lower.  Getmanicns,  the  nephew  of 
Tiberius,  wss  busied  with  tlie  census  of  the  Galliae 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Augustas. 
(Tac  .^iM.  L  31.)  Tbe  soldiers  on  the  Rhine  van 
dissatisfied ;  they  broke  out  into  mutiny,  and  Ger- 
manicus with  great  difficulty  reduced  them  to  obe- 
dience. Some  of  them  would  have  had  him  assnme 
the  imperial  power,  the  first  indication  that  is  men- 
tioned d  the  legions  assuming  to  name  a  succeeaor 
to  the  power  of  Augustas.  In  A.,  o.  21  there  was  a 
rising  in  Gallia  headed  by  Julius  Florus  among  the 
Treviri,  and  Julius  Sacrovir  among  the  Aedui,  those 
brothers  of  tbe  Roman  people,  who  were  their  most 
uncertain  friends.  (Tac.  ^na.  iii.  40.)  Both  these 
men  were  Galli  of  noble  rank,  and  Roman  citizens,  a 
personal  distinction  that  had  been  coniisrred  on  some 
of  their  ancestors,  after  Roman  fashion,  fa  their  ser- 
vices, which  means  their  fidelity  to  Roman  interests. 
The  taxation,  the  heavy  rate  of  interest  with  which 
they  were  loaded,  and  the  tyranny  of  their  governors, 
were  tbe  allied  causes  of  this  rebellka  of  the  Galli. 
Both  coDunuuities  and  individuals,  uuder  Roman 
dominion,  were  always  complaining  of  debt  We  do 
not  know  what  particular  contribntiims  oppressed 
the  Gallic  states;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the 
great  works  undertaken  by  the  towns,  probably  by 
the  order  of  tbe  governors,  may  have  been  one  cause 
of  debt  Temples  and  other  publio  buildings  roee 
up  all  over  the  country,  and  must  have  cost  immense 
sums.  Works  of  more  direct  public  utility  also,  such 
as  bridges,  roads,  and  aqueducts,  of  which  there  are 
so  many  traces  in  France,  could  not  have  been  ac- 
complished without  a  very  large  expenditure.  Tbe 
Romans  embellished  and  improved  the  country,  but 
the  people  paid  dear  for  it  pallia  not  cmly  had  to 
supply  all  its  own  expenditure,  but  to  furnish  oou- 
tribntions  to  the  empire.  This  rising,  which,  if  the 
beginning  bad  been  more  successful,  might  hove 
ended  in  a  general  rebdlion,  had  no  results.  The 
Andecavi,  and  Turonii  or  Turooes,  on  the  Loire,  who 
wen  the  first  to  begin,  were  soon  put  down.  Floras 
did  not  Bocceed  in  stirring  up  the  Treviri,  though 
he  made  a  b^inaing  in  true  Gallic  style  by  mur- 
dering some  Soman  "  n^otiatores ;"  these  men  of 
money,  who  settled  themselves  in  every  place  where 
gain  was  to  be  got  A  body  of  debtors  and  clients, 
as  they  are  called,^ — needy  dependents, — fied  into  the 
Ardemet,  a  country  which  in  some  parts,  even  at 
the  present  day,  is  no  bad  pUce  of  refuge.  Another 
Julius,  named  Indus,  also  a  Trevir,  and  an  enemy  of 
Florus,  hdped  to  put  down  the  rising,  which  ended 
by  Florus  killing  himself.  Among  the  Aedui  the 
matter  was  more  serious.  Sacrovir  was  defeated  by 
the  Roman  commander  C.  Silioa,  near  Angustodunnm, 
in  a  pitched  battle.  He  retired  to  his  villa  with  his 
most  futhful  adherents,  and  then  he  died  by  his 
own  hands.  His  men  killed  one  another;  and  tbe 
house,  which  they  had  set  on  firs,  consumed  them 
all.  This  is  a  sample  of  Gallic  desperation,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  naticiul  character. 

Caius  Caesar,  named  Caligula,  the  successor  of 
Tiberius,  went  mto  Gallia,  bat  he  did  nothing  except 
exhibit  his  nuidFi"!^  and  brutality  at  Lugdunum. 

3q  4 
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Hu  ancle  CUudios,  who  sime«ded  Cains,  wa*  born 
at  Lngdnnam,  on  the  day  m  whirb  tlw  altar  at  La|;- 
dnnnm  was  dedicated  to  Augustus.  (Soetcn.  Clmd. 
c  2.)  Tbi<  leained  pedant  and  impoial  fool  wuhed 
to  extirpate  the  old  Gallie  reUpon,  aiid  he  conmcoced 
a  furious  penecntion  of  the  Droid*.  Hi*  biogiapber 
(Soetoo.  Claud,  c  SS)  sajs  that  he  completelf  abo- 
lished the  religion  of  the  Dmids.  Aagnstos  had 
||;one  no  further  than  to  forbid  Boman  dtixeui  em- 
bracing tliis  saperrtitioo.  Plinj  aacribCi  the  eztir- 
{aiioo  of  Druidism  to  Tiberias  Caanr;  but  what- 
erer  these  emperors  ntaj  have  intoided  to  do,  they 
did  not  succeed.  CUodins  was  the  first  Roman 
emperor  who  set  foot  in  Britain.  Anius  PUntins, 
bis  genera],  was  already  there,  and  engaged  in  actire 
warfare.  The  emperor  Uoded  at  Maiwilia,  whence 
he  went  by  Und  to  Geaoriacmm,  afterwards  Bononia 
QBoulogat),  and  from  B<mlog»e  be  cnnaed  the 
straits.  Boulogne  became  from  this  tinte  a  Boman 
port,  and  the  osual  place  of  embarkatimi  for  Britain. 
Claudius  crossed  tlie  Thames  with  bis  annj,  and 
took  Camalodunnm,  the  town  of  king  CuiK^wliB. 
He  was  only  sixteen  dajs  in  Britain,  and  on  his 
Tetnra  he  had  a  triumph  for  the  Tietcrie*  which  his 
general  bad  gained.  (Dion  Cass.  Iz.  19-23.)  It 
was  prolablj  when  Claudius  was  in  Gallia  that  the 
chief  persons  (primores)  of  Gallia  Comata,  "baving," 
as  Tacitns  sajs  (^im.  xi.  23)  "  long  ago  had  treaties 
with  Borne  (foedera)  and  the  Boman  dntas,  cburoed 
the  privilege  ofobtaining  the  honores  at  Bane."  This 
passage  of  Tacitns  has  sometimes  been  misnnder- 
steod.  The  "  ctrita*  "  bad  not  been  giren  to  any  of 
the  states  of  Gallia  Comata ;  but  some  of  the  chiefs 
bad  obtained  the  Boman  dritas,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  examples  of  Florus  and  Sacrorir.  But  it  appears 
from  this  passage,  that  it  was  not  the  complete 
dvitas,  for  they  liad  not  access  to  the  high  offices  at 
Borne  and  the  senate  ;  and  yet  the  Boman  "  dvitas  " 
implies  both  the  suffnginm  and  the  honores.  The 
"  sufiiaginra "  was  indeed  nothing  now ;  and  the 
"  honores  "  were  only  a  name ;  bat  it  was  something 
for  a  Gaol  to  have  tha  title  of  praetor  and  consnl, 
and  a  seat  in  the  Boman  senate.  Claudius  made  a 
Kptecb  to  the  senate,  which  is  a  singular  mixture  of 
pedantry  aiid  good  sense.  He  supported  the  claim 
of  the  Gallic  chiefs  by  the  universal  practice  of 
Booie  of  admitting  fordgnen  into  the  senalinial 
body ;  and  the  first  instance  that  he  mentions  was 
that  of  bis  Sabine  ancestor,  Clansns,  the  progenitor 
of  the  Claudia  Gens.  He  observed  that  the  Galli 
were  already  mingled  with  the  Bomans  by  sameness 
of  la-inners,  arts,  and  marriage ;  and  he  argued  that 
it  was  better  they  should  bring  thdr  gold  and 
wealth  to  Boine  than  keep  it  to  themsdves.  The 
wealthy  Gallic  nobles  often  visited  Bome,  and  some 
of  them  resided  there.  The  emperor  thoaght  it 
better  to  attract  to  Bome  the  rich  men  of  the  pro- 
vinces than  to  keep  them  away.  A  senatus  con- 
sultum  followed  the  speech  of  the  princeps ;  and 
"  the  Aedai  were  the  first  who  obtain^  admission  to 
the  senate  in  the  dty"  (senatorum  in  urfae  jus). 
"  This,"  adds  Tacitus,  "  was  granted  in  respect  of 
their  ancient  foedos,  and  because  they  were  the  only 
(iallie  people  that  had  the  title  of  fraternity  with 
the  Roman  people"  (a.  D.  48).  It  is  not  said  if  other 
Gallic  peoples,  after  the  Aedui,  obtained  access  to 
the  senate.  Probably  we  may  condode  that  they 
liecame  admissible.  But  this  was  purely  a  personal 
dUtinction,  conferred  at  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor 
on  such  ricli  Galli  us  chose  to  reside  in  Rome. 
The  Provincia,  the  first  port  of  Gallia  in  which 
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the  Booam  fixed  themsdrea,  become,  aadar  tte 
Empire,  conpietdy  Italian  in  language,  in  bbb- 
nert,  and  in  dvility  ;  and  the  parts  of  Gal&a  Cs- 
mata  nearest  to  it  soon  showed  tlie  cAaets  of  this 
ptozimity.  The  yoooger  Pliny  (ITjol  ix.  II)  atataa 
that  there  were  bookseUen  at  Logdmnnnia  his  tiai^ 
and  be  was  glad  to  hear  that  they  aold  his  booki. 
The  language  and  liteiatare  of  Bome  aoen  ntwaW 
beyond  the  limita  of  the  Narboooaas;  fcr  Laiia  was 
the  langoagecf  administiatiaa,  and  of  the  ■umerw 
"  negotiatccea  "  and  "  mcnatoRS  '  who  uuiuul  the 
ooontry.  It  was  alao  the  langnage  of  BBost  of  the 
legionary  soldiers.  The  great  DoUes  kerned  it  as  a 
matter  of  coorae:  for  thdr  ambitioa  was  to  Eve  tt 
Bcnie,  and  intrigue  in  public  a&irs.  Julias  Afii- 
canns,  a  Santon,  was  involved  in  the  rain  of  Scjones 
at  Bome  (Tac  .dan.  vi.  7):  and  Vakiiia  A'Mtims, 
twice  coDsul,  and  a  man  who  '•'»""«^  the  merit  rf 
having  plannrd  the  death  of  Calignlai,  waa  a  natin 
of  Vienna  (Fieane)  on  the  Bhme;  bat  vbetfair  b* 
was  of  pore  Boman  blood,  for  Anemia  wae  a  etdona, 
cr  Gallic,  does  not  ap]iear.     (Tac  Aam,  zL  1.) 

From  Gallia  came  the  bknr  which  stmek  doaa 
the  emperor  Nera  C.  Julias  Vindex,  the  gumiaa 
of  Lggdunensis,  an  Aqai|aman  by  deeeeot,  aad  a 
Roman  senator  throogh  his  father,  hated  Ncn^ 
whose  infamoos  debaucheries  he  had  been  wilaeas 
of  at  Bome.  He  stirred  up  the  Galli  of  ha  pro- 
vince (a.  d.  68)  to  insnrrectioa,  not  against  the 
Romans,  but  against  a  sanguinary  tyrant  whan  faa 
despised.  The  eoospiistors  fixed  on  Ser.  Solpiciaa 
Galba,  then  governor  of  Hispania  Tarraocaensis,  as 
the  successor  of  Nero,  the  first  erample  of  a  BnsiaB 
emperor  bemg  named  on  a  foreign  a(^  Galba  hesi- 
tated, and  wHh  good  canae;  for  the  kgioos  of  Galfia 
had  the  power  in  their  hands,  and  they  were  £• 
vided.  Lngdnnum  was  the  only  large  dty  that  con- 
tinued faithful  to  Nero  (Tac  But.  i.  51%  who  had 
given  4,000,000  aesterces  to  reston  it  when  it  waa 
burnt  (Tac  Amu.  xvi.  13);  bat  ita  rival  and  neigb- 
boar,  Vienna,  was  on  Galba's  side  The  legkna  oa 
the  Bhine  had  not  yet  declared  themselves,  and  the 
states  in  their  ndghboorhood  waited  for  the  decisoa 
of  the  troops.  Verginins  Rufus,  who  commanded 
in  the  Upper  Germania,  felt  or  affected  tespe*^  for 
the  Boman  senate,  and  would  not  support  an  electka 
made  by  insurgents.  Ha  entered  the  country  of  the 
Sequani,  who  had  declared  for  Galbsi,  and  Ud  dege 
to  Vesontio  (Besoafoa).  Vindez,  with  the  fetccs 
that  he  had  cdlected,  hurried  to  defiend  the  ]dace,  and, 
thoogh  the  two  generals  had  an  interview,  aad  are 
snppoaed  to  have  come  to  terms,  their  men  fell  to 
blows,  and  the  army  of  Vindex  was  rooted.  Vindex 
ended  his  life  by  hia  own  sword. 

Galba  had  now  declared  himself,  and  advanced 
into  the  Narbonensis;  Buius,  in  the  mean  time,  kept 
his  men  in  suspense.  The  news  of  the  death  of  Xem 
decided  the  fortune  of  Galba.  The  messengers  from 
the  Boman  senate  met  him  at  iVarioane,  utd  nrged 
him  to  hasten  to  Rome^  where  he  was  eageriy  ex- 
pected. (Plat.  Gtdba,c.  11.)  The  new  empsnr 
belied  the  hopes  that  were  formed  of  bis  moderation 
and  prudence.  He  punished  the  Gallic  peoples 
which iiad  not  declared  for  him;  he  deprived  some  of 
thdr  territory,  imposed  on  them  heavier  taxes,  and 
even  destroyed  their  fortifications.  (Tac  SiMt.  L  8; 
Sueton.  GaOa,  c  12.)  Plutarch  {GaOa,  c  18) 
speaks  of  the  Gallic  partisans  of  Vindex  obtdning 
the  "  dvitas,"  and  Tadtus  (^Sitf.  i.  8)  has  the  saaie; 
but,  whatever  the  historians  mean  by  this  civita^  it 
was  a  name  and  nothing  more.   When  Tadtns  adds. 
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thai,  then  wu  a  diminution  «f  taxation,  we  nnder- 
stand  what  he  ineana.  The  troops  on  the  Rhine 
soon  chose  a  new  emperor.  Galba  had  appointed 
VUelUus  to  command  in  the  Lower  Germania,  in 
place  of  Fonteins  Capito,  whom  his  officers  murdered. 
Vitellios  was  more  contemptible  than  Galba,  but  he 
liad  art  enough  to  gain  the  aSection  of  his  men,  and 
he  was  sainted  emperor  in  the  Soman  colon;  of 
Agrippina  (^Coloffoti)  in  Jannarr,  A.  D.  69.  Thus 
Kiane  got  an  emperor  from  the  basics  of  the  Rhine, 
just  after  receiTing  one  from  Spain.  In  fact,  it  had 
now  two  at  the  same  time.  Galba  was  murdered  at 
Some,  before  the  end  of  the  mmth  in  which  Vitellins 
^raa  procUimed;  and  another  emperor,  Otho,  had 
reigned  and  died  before  Vitellios  croeaed  the  Alps 
into  Italj.  The  eastern  part  of  Gallia  suffered  ter* 
rihly  from  the  march  of  Vitellins'  troops  towards  the 
Alps.  They  went  in  two  divisions  under  his  gene- 
rals Valens  and  Caedna;  the  ]azy  emperor  fallowed 
slowly  after.  As  he  was  passing  through  Gallia, 
Slaric,  a  Boian,  one  of  the  meaner  sort  (Tacitus  is 
almost  ashamed  to  mentioa  so  low  a  fellow,  Bitt.  ii. 
61),  assumed  the  title  of  "  Vindicator  of  the  Galliae 
and  God."  He  got  about  eight  thousand  men  toge- 
ther, and  was  gaining  ground  in  the  nearest  cantons 
of  the  Aedui,  when  this  honoured  state  and  the  ele- 
gant youths  who  had  been  brought  up  at  Angusto- 
dunum,  with  the  help  of  a  few  cohorts  from  Vitellins, 
dbpened  the  fimatioU  rout  Marie  was  thrown  to 
wild  beasts,  and  because  he  was  not  torn,  the  stolid 
rabble  considered  him  iuTulnerable ;  but  A^tellius, 
who  was  present,  broke  the  charm  by  ordering  the 
man  to  be  put  to  death.  The  story  is  significant  of 
tile  popular  ignorance;  but  a  parallel  may  be  found 
even  in  our  own  days. 

Vheliius  had  another  riral  almost  before  half  the 
jear  was  orer.  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor 
at  Alexandria  on  the  first  of  July,  a.d.  69;  and 
not  quite  twelve  months  passed  from  the  time  when 
Vitellius  was  proclaimed  at  Cologne  to  his  ignomi- 
nioQS  death  at  Bome.  One  cS  the  men  who  mainly 
helped  to  jdace  Vespasian  on  the  imperial  throne, 
was  a  native  of  Toloaa  in  the  Narbaoemus,  Antonins 
Primus, 

During  the  contest  between  the  partisans  of  Vl- 
telEus  and  Vespasian  an  insurrection  broke  oat  in 
Gallia,  the  most  formidable  since  the  time  when 
Caesar  reduced  this  country  to  obedience.  It  began 
in  the  swamps  of  Holland.  Claudius  Civilis,  of  a 
powerful  Batavian  family,  had  served  in  the  Roman 
armies  from  his  youth,  and  had  the  rank  of  a  Roman 
citizen.  Both  he  and  his  brother  Panlns  had  fallen 
nnder  the  suspicion  of  Fonteins  Capito,  the  governor 
of  the  Lower  Germania.  Panlus  was  put  to  death 
by  the  order  of  Capito,  and  Claudius  was  given  up 
to  Nero,  who  put  him  in  prison.  Galba  bet  him  at 
liberty,  and  sent  him  back  to  the  Geimaniae.  Civilis 
pretended  to  take  the  side  of  Vespasian  when  the 
news  reached  the  Rhine  of  the  east  having  declared 
for  him,  but  his  real  object  was  to  establish  the  in- 
dependence of  his  country,  and  to  get  power  himself. 
In  a  short  time  he  drove  the  Roman  troops  out  of 
the  Insula  Batavorum,  and  besieged  two  legions  in 
Castra  Vetera  [Castra]  near  the  Rhine.  (Tac 
SitL  iv.  22.)  The  success  of  Civilis  brought  him 
vd  from  the  Germaniae  and  the  Galliae  ;  and  deli- 
verance from  Roman  oppression  was  now  talked  of. 
The  Batavi  themselves  paid  no  "tributum"  or 
taxes  to  the  Romans;  and  an  inscription  preserves 
the  record  of  their  being  honoured  with  the  title  of 
brothers  (fratres),  as  the  Aedui  of  old  bad  been.  But 
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Civilis  afiiicted  to  take  up  arms  against  their  common 
tyrants,  and  the  Galli  were  invited  to  assist  in  ex- 
pelling them.  When  the  news  of  the  death  of  Vi- 
tellius reached  the  Galliae  and  the  Germaniae  (Tac. 
Hist.  iv.  54),  the  war  against  the  Romans  was  car- 
ried on  by  Civilis  with  new  vigour.  He  did  not  afiect 
any  longer  to  be  on  the  side  of  Vespasian.  He  was 
fighting  against  the  power  of  Rome.  The  burning 
of  the  Roman  capitd  in  the  contest  between  the 
partisans  of  Vitellius  and  Vespasian,  seemed  to  the 
Galli  an  omen  of  the  end  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
Druids  declared  that  this  conflagration  was  a  sign  of 
the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  that  the  dominion  of  the 
world  was  given  to  the  Transalpine  nations.  The 
Druids  were  not  wroog :  they  only  mistook  the  time. 
The  Roman  camp  on  the  Rhine  was  full  cf  discord. 
Hordeonins  Fhiccus,  an  old  and  feeble  commander,  a 
partisan  of  Vespasian,  was  murdered  by  hb  own  men. 
(Tac.  Hist  iv.  36.)  Upon  this  messages  passed 
between  Civilis  and  CUssicus,  a  Trevir,  who  com- 
manded a  body  of  cavalry  of  the  Treviri.  Chusicus 
was  of  royal  descent,  and  he  boasted  rather  of  his 
ancestors'  hostility  to  Rome  than  of  their  alliance. 
Two  other  men  joined  them  ;  Julius  Tutor,  a 
Trevir,  and  Julius  Sabinns,  a  Lingon.  Tutor  was 
set  over  a  part  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  by  Vitellius. 
Sabinns,  a  vain  man,  was  puffed  up  by  a  false  con- 
ceit of  a  Roman  descent;  he  gave  it  out  that  one 
of  his  female  ancestors  had  an  adulterous  oonnectiim 
with  Caesar  during  the  Gallic  War.  These  men  met 
at  Cologne  to  concert  their  plans,  but  in  secret ;  for 
most  of  the  Ubii  were  still  disinclined  tt  revolt. 
Indeed,  it  was  only  a  part  of  Gallia,  the  north  and 
some  parts  of  the  east,  that  was  ready  for  insur- 
rection; and  chiefly  the  Treviri  and  the  Lingones. 
The  Seqnaoi  refused  to  jdn  any  league  against 
Rome.  The  oonspmttors  made  an  attempt  to  cor- 
rupt the  legions,  which  were  now  under  the  command 
of  Vocula,  who  was  murdered  by  a  deserter  from  the 
first  legion.  (Tac.  Hist.  iv.  59.)  Classicns  entered 
the  Roman  camp,  having  assumed  the  insignia  of  the 
Roman  empire,  as  Tacitus  expresses  it,  and  the 
Roman  soldiers  took  the  military  oath  in  defence  of 
the  empire  of  the  Galliae.  Tutor  compelled  the 
people  of  Cologne  and  the  soldiers  on  &e  Upper 
Rhine  to  take  the  same  oath.  Civilis  was  still  em- 
ployed on  the  blockade  of  the  Roman  troops  at  Ve- 
tera. Famine  at  last  compelled  the  soldiers  to  yield; 
hot  before  the  surrender  was  accepted,  they  were  re- 
quired to  swear  fidelity  to  the  Gallic  empire.  Civilis 
cat  off  his  long  Ught  hair,  which  he  had  let  grow, 
pursuant  to  a  vow  made,  after  the  &shion  of  his 
country,  when  he  b<^nn  the  war  against  the  Ri»nans. 
(Tac.  Hist.  iv.  61.)  But  he  neither  took  the  oaih 
to  the  Gallic  empire,  nor  allowed  any  Batavian;  ho 
trusted  to  the  power  of  the  Germans,  and  he  had 
amlutions  views  of  dominion.  Then  was  among  the 
Bructeri  at  this  time  a  virgin,  named  Vcleda,  who 
had  great  authority,  fis:  the  Germans  thought  that 
most  women  had  the  gift  cf  divination;  and  Veleds 
had  proved  her  claim  to  this  distinction.  She  had 
foretold  the  success  of  the  Germans  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Roman  legions. 

Civilis  and  Classicns,  elated  by  their  success,  de- 
liberated whether  they  should  give  up  Cologne  to 
their  men  to  plunder.  (Tac  Hist.  iv.  63.)  The 
Transrhenane  people  hated  this  strong  walled  place, 
and  a  deputation  from  the  Tenctheri  brought  their 
wishes  to  the  municipal  body  of  Cologne,  The 
speech  which  Tadtus  pats  in  the  mouth  of  these 
Germans  is  valuable,  because  it  gives  us  some  in- 
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fomntioa  of  tb«  state  of  this  flaariahinf;  city  at  that 
turn.  The  onjpnal  Bcman  settlers  bad  intermanied 
with  the  Gerajan  Ubii,  and  they  had  become  ooe 
poople.  Then  were  dntiea  leried  oo  goods  that 
rsssmi  thnogh  Cologiu,  and  doabtlees  on  goods 
fissiiiK  ap  and  down  the  rirer.  The  Ubii  consented 
to  abolish  these  imposts,  and  to  allow  the  Germans 
to  pass  throoKh  tbrir  town  nuanned  and  in  tlie  day- 
time. The  A^rippioenses  satisfied  the  Tenetheri  by 
their  ooneessions;  and  it  was  agreed  tiuit  Cirilis  and 
Veleda  shonld  be  the  witnesses  to  the  compact. 
Commissienera  from  Cologne  were  sent  with  presents, 
and  the  business  was  amicsbly  settled.  But  the 
holy  woman  could  not  be  approached :  she  staid  in  a 
Icliy  tower;  and  ooe  of  her  kinsmen  brooght  to  her 
the  woids  of  the  commiisiaoecB,  and  carried  back  her 
answers,  as  if  ha  were  a  mesaeoger  between  a  diri- 
Bity  and  men.     (Tac  HitL  ir.  65.) 

The  iosnneotion  of  the  Batavians  had  been  pro- 
aacnted  with  vigaar  and  snocess.  In  the  country  of 
ths  lingones  it  wss  a  misenible  fiulore.  Johns  Sa- 
binus,  proclaiming  himself  Caesar,  led  a  disorderly 
rabble  into  the  territory  of  the  Seqnani ;  and  the  Sfr- 
^nani,  fiuthfol  to  Bune,  accepted  the  challenge. 
The  Lingooes  were  ranted,  and  SaUnns  was  one  of 
the  first  to  run.  His  £tte  does  not  coooem  ns  here, 
and  his  name  might  be  forgotten  bat  for  the  con- 
stancy and  derotion  of  his  wife  Epponina  for  nine 
years,  dming  which  he  Inrlced  in  his  hiding-jdaoea. 
She  was  one  of  the  illnstxioos  women  of  Gsllia;  for 
it  is  ooe  of  the  charactsristics  of  the  nation  to  pto- 
dnee  woAen  abora  the  common  stamps  (Flut.  Amm- 
tomt,  ToL  It.  ed.  Wytt.) 

The  defisat  of  the  Lingones  and  ths  news  of  the 
approach  of  the  armiee  of  Italy  under  Annius  Gallus 
and  Petihus  Ceiiaha,  checked  tin  Gallic  insortectiaa. 
Seven  legions  were  marching  upon  Gallia:  four  from 
Italy,  two  from  Spain,  and  ooe  that  was  snmmooed 
from  Britain.  The  Bemi,  who  had  received  Caesar 
io  a  friendly  manner  when  he  first  entered  the 
ooontiy  of  ib»  Belgae,  summoned  the  Gallic  states 
to  deliberate  on  the  question  of  peace  or  war.  It 
seems  {robable  that  their  object  was  to  secure  peace, 
and  that  they  were  resolved  against  war.  The  de- 
puty tS  the  Treriri,  a  Gaul  with  a  Roman  name, 
TuUius  Valentinos,  was  the  eager  advocate  of  war; 
but  he  was  men  a  man  for  words  than  for  deeds. 
Julius  Anapex,  ths  orator  of  the  Bemi,  spoke  in 
frivour  of  peace.  The  states  were  divided  by  in- 
terests and  jealousies;  there  was  discord  among 
them  before  they  had  got  the  victory.  (Tac  Hilt, 
It.  69.)  This  meeting  showed  that  a  Gallic  rebel- 
lion was  impossible;  for  the  Qalh  could  not  agree  as 
to  the  conduct  of  tlie  war,  nor  what  they  should  do 
if  the  Bomass  wsre  driven  from  the  country.  Nor 
was  Rome  yet  so  feeble  ss  to  fear  the  nati(ais  of  the 
North.  She  had  good  soldiers,  able  generals,  and  a 
man  of  ability  as  emperor.  CiviUs  was  engaged  in 
a  quarrel  with  a  countryman,  Labeo,  who  had  a  fiw- 
tion  of  bis  own.  Neither  Classicus  nor  Tutor  made 
any  vigorous  prepuations  to  resist  the  Romans. 
Tutor  met  one  division  of  the  Roman  army  with 
the  forces  of  the  Treriri,  Vangiooes,  Tribocci,  and 
Caracates,  the  last  a  people  who  lived  about  Maim; 
he  had  also  some  of  the  Roman  soldiers  who  had 
taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Gallic  empire.  The 
Romans  of  Tutor  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  the 
Germans  followed  their  example.  Tutor,  with  bis 
Treviri,  retired  to  Bingium  (Btngai)  on  the  Rhine, 
where  be  was  surprised  and  routed.  Cerialis  had 
BOW  got  to  Moguntiacum  (^Uamx), — a  genenl  frill  I 
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of  confidence  in  himself  and  oontempt  for  the  eaony. 
He  declined  the  aid  which  the  states  of  Gallai  stB, 
and  ordered  their  troops  home:  he  toU  tite  Giln 
they  might  turn  to  their  usual  occspatkni;  he 
ooijjd  finish  the  war  himnelf  He  passed  fm 
Jfaiiu  to  Rigodulun  on  the  Motel,  wbtn  Vslmi- 
nns  had  posted  himself  with  a  lar^  force  of  Trrvki, 
and  fortified  himself.  Cerialis  qoickly  diskjdpd 
him,  and  on  the  nest  day  cntoed  C<dosi>a  Trevirs- 
rum,  tlie  ancient  atj  of  Trier,  on  the  J/osef,  the 
capital  of  the  Treviil  With  difficulty  be  prrnjsod 
his  men  from  destroying  a  city  which  was  dw  native 
plaoe  of  Classicas  and  Tutor.  Cerialis  «»i»i«»i-~j 
the  Treviri  and  Lingooes  to  Trier.  The  speed 
which  Tacitus  (Eiif.  iv.  73)  has  pot  in  the  sd^ari 
mouth  is  a  vrooderfully  brief  and  maattriy  compoti- 
tioo,  well  suited  to  make  the  Galli  satnfied  wiiii 
the  Roman  dominion,  as  ths  only  means  of  aveiti^ 
anarchy,  and  to  detach  them  frtxn  «in»iw.»  mith  the 
Germans.  The  Treviri  end  Lii^ooes  were  well  sa- 
tisfied to  be  told  that  they  had  better  be  obedieat 
and  enjoy  what  they  had,  than  run  the  risk  of  iaatg 
all  by  persevering  in  their  resistance.  This  was  the 
end  of  the  Gallic  rising,  which  was  not  ■  "-»^— »' 
movement,  but  the  rebellion  of  a  few  states  The 
real  rebellion  was  among  the  Batavians  and  the  Ger- 
man settlos  in  Gallia,  though  there  vrere  still  some 
Lingones  in  the  army  of  Civilis. 

Civilis,  with  Classicus  and  Tutor,  fell  upon  the 
camp  of  Cerialis  near  Jrier;  for  Cerialis,  thoogh  an 
able  comnumder,  was  nsreless  and  a  man  of  pleiim& 
The  enemy  was  not  repelled  without  difficulty.  (Tsc 
But.  iv.  77.)  TUs  failure  of  Civilis  mcoonged 
the  Agrippinenses  to  come  over  to  the  Bomaa  nde, 
which  tliey  bad  nnwilUngly  deserted  for  the  Geman 
and  Batavian  alliance.  They  sent  to  oSer  to  Ce- 
rialis the  wife  and  sister  of  Civilis  and  the  danghfs 
of  Classicus,  who  were  with  them,  as  hostages;  sad 
they  massacred  the  Germans  who  vrere  dispersed  is 
the  honses  of  the  city.  Fearing  the  Tengeaaoe  of 
Cirilis,  they  soit  for  help  to  Cerialis.  Civilis  was 
marching  upon  Cologne,  hoping  to  find  at  Tolbiacan 
(Zulpick\  in  the  territory  of  the  colony,  s  oolurt  <f 
Chauci  and  Frisii,  on  whom  he  greatly  relied;  bat 
on  the  way  he  heard  the  news  of  all  these  GcniMas 
being  destroyed  by  tfa*  treachery  of  the  Agrqifs- 
neiues.  The  Chauci  and  Frisii  had  been  gorged 
with  food  and  wine,  and  while  they  were  drunk  and 
asleep  the  Agrippinenses  dosed  the  doors  of  the 
place,  set  fire  to  it,  and  burnt  them  all  alira^  (Tac 
UiMt.  iv.  79.)  Civilis  hastened  to  Cologne,  and 
this  important  city  was  again  in  the  hands  of  the 
Romans. 

Cerialis  carried  the  war  into  the  Insula  Batave- 
rum.  CiviUs  at  hst  came  to  terms,  and  obtained 
his  psrdon.  The  histray  of  the  last  part  of  this 
campaign  is  imperfect  in  Tacitus,  whose  work  breaks 
off  suddenly.    (^m(.  t.  35.) 

The  pcditical  divisions  of  Gallia  remained  un- 
changed till  the  fourth  century  of  our  aera.  Ths 
origin  of  the  new  division  is  unknown.  The  history 
of  tlie  Galliae  under  Roman  dominioD  belongs  to  the 
history  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  it  The  subject  is  instmctiTC^  bat  it  be- 
longs to  a  di^rent  kind  of  work. 

This  article,  though  lung,  is  not  complete,  b^ 
perhaps  complete  enough  for  its  purpose,  and  within 
such  limits  as  are  reasonable.  The  following  re- 
ferences will  be  useful.  There  is  a  good  article  on 
Fraace  in  the  Pamii  Cgdopaedia.  D'Anville,  .Vo- 
(ios  dt  la  Gauie  Anemme;  Thieny,  JJiHoire  du 
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Catttoit;  WalcScener,  Oiograpkie  Aneieime  Bit' 
torigm  et  Con^rf*  da  Oaaht  Cualpine  et  Trant- 
alpiitei  Ukert,  Oallim;  and  Forbiger's  Compil*- 
tion,  HancBMch  der  altm  GeograpHe,  4^.,  are  all 
naefiil.  The  referenaea  in  these  works  will  show 
what  a  lai^  man  of  liUratnre  has  leeomalated  on 
tbe  geograiihy  and  hi8toi7  of  the  Qalliae.      [Q.L.] 

GA'LLICA  FLATIA.    [Ilbboxtis.] 

OA'LUCUM.    [Ilbboetes.] 

GAXLICUM,  in  Macedonia.     [Ecsidokcs.] 

GA'LLiCUM    FBETUH.     [FsmiK   Galu- 

OCM.] 

GAXLICUS  SINUS  {i  rnAoTiicii  KiKni,  Strab. 
p.  137  :  Oolfe  Oh  Liok)  was  the  Bonun  name  of 
tlM  bay  of  the  HaditernuMan,  formed  by  the  Booth 
coast  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  It  was  also  called  Mare 
Oallicnm.  (Plin.  iii.  S.)  The  western  limit  was 
tka  PTfeoeea  Prooiontoriam  (Lir.  xzri.  19);  the 
•■stem  may  be  fixed  near  Massilia,  and  the  bay 
■wna  sometimes  called  Massaliotic  Strabo  gives  the 
same  name  to  the  opposite  bay  on  the  Atlantic, 
which  is  formed  by  the  north  coast  ci  Spain  and  the 
■oath  part  of  the  Athutio  coast  of  Gallia;  bnt  no 
other  writer  seems  to  have  girea  the  name  to  the 
iUhuitic  golf.     [Galua.]  [G.  L.] 

GALLINA'BIA  INSULA.  [Albiuk  Ikoac- 
jrcK.] 

GALLINA'BIA  SILVA  (TaXXivapia  SAt),  Strab. 
vL  p.  243),  a  forest  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  oeco- 
pying  the  sandy  shore  which  extends  6x>m  the  month 
at  the  Vnltomos  towards  Comas.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Oioero  in  one  of  his  letters  (ad  Fam.  iz.  33)  as 
lying  CO  the  rood  to  the  Utter  place.  Shortly  after- 
wards it  became  tlie  headqoarters  of  Sextos  Pom- 
peios,  where  he  first  organised  the  predatory  bands 
with  whidi  ha  snbseqnsntly  nndertod:  his  piratical 
expsditiaaa.  (Strab.  Le.}  Ersn  at  ordinary  times 
it  was  noted  as  a  fiiTonrite  resort  of  banditti,  and 
was  in  cooseqoence  often  guarded  by  bonds  of  sol- 
diers. (Jov.  iii.  307.)  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a 
fSorast  of  bmshwood  (Sai;  dofuxUris);  bnt  from  Ju> 
wmal's  expressiaii  of  "  &Ullnaria  pinos"  it  is  erident 
that  there  was  also  a  wood  of  tall  pine-trees,  sneh  as 
grow  loxnriantly  oo  many  of  the  sandy  shores  of 
Italy.  In  the  13th  centniy  we  find  it  mentkned 
under  the  name  of  Puteta  di  CatUl  Voltvmo ;  by 
which  It  is  still  known,  thongh  the  pnes  seem  to 
have  disappeared.  The  foi«st  extends  from  the 
month  of  the  Voltonius  to  the  Tom  di  Pairia  (the 
■He  of  the  ancient  Litemom),  and  some  distance  be- 
yond that  towaids  Cnma*.  The  Via  Domitiana, 
constmcted  by  that  emperor  as  the  direct  nad  to 
Cnmae,  ran  thnmgh  the  midst  of  the  forest,  and 
many  portions  of  it  are  still  risible.  (Pratilli,  Via 
Appia,  H.  7.  p.  183.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALLITAE,  an  Alpine  people  (PUn.  iii  20), 
Bnpposed  to  have  been  aboot  the  junction  of  the 
Sitevim  and  the  fw,  becanae  there  is  a  place  there 
nuned  OiSeMs.  [G.  L.] 

GALLUS  (r<UAat:  Lefte),  a  small  river  of 
Bithynia,  having  its  sonrces  near  Modra  in  the  north 
of  Pbrygia,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Sangarins 
a  little  more  than  300  stadia  from  Nioomedeia. 
(Strab.  ziL  pk  543.)  Ammianns  Marcellinns  describes 
its  ooume  as  very  winding  (xxvi.  8).  Martianns 
Capella  (6.  §  687,  ed.  Kopp)  confoonds  this  river 
with  another  of  the  same  name  in  Galatia,  which 
seems  likewise  to  have  been  a  tribotar;  of  the  San- 
garios,  and  on  the  banks  of  which  Pessinns  is  said 
to  have  been  situated.  From  the  river  Gallns  in  Ga- 
latia the  Galli,  or  priests  of  Cybcie,  were  said  by  some 
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to  have  derived  their  name,  because  its  water  made 
those  who  drank  of  it  mad.  (Staph.  B.  ».  v.;  Plin. 
V.  42,  vi.  1,  zxzi.  6;  Herodian,  L  11;  Ov.  Fat. 
iv.  364.)  [L.S.] 

OAMALA  (rft  rd^uAa),  a  town  of  PalesthM, 
frequently  mentioned  by  Joaephns,  and  ihxn  which 
the  district  Gamalitis  (A  J.  m.  3.  §  S)  derived  its 
name.  This  district  was  apparently  identical  with 
that  otherwise  called  Lower  Qsuhmitis  by  the  same 
historian,  in  which  Gamala  was  situated  (iv.  1. 
§  1).  It  is  firet  mentioned  as  a  fortress  of  great 
strength,  in  the  life  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  who  re- 
duced it  {B.  J.  i.  4.  §  8).  It  is  ]daced  by  Josephus 
opposite  to  Taricbaea,  and  on  the  lake.  Its  site 
and  character  are  minntely  described:  "A  ragged 
ridge,  stretching  itself  from  a  high  mountain,  rises 
in  a  lump  midway,  and  elongates  itself  from  the  rise, 
declining  as  much  before  as  behind,  so  as  to  resemble 
a  camel  in  form,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  Both 
in  flank  and  in  front  it  is  cleft  into  inaccessibla  ra- 
vines ;  but  at  the  back  it  is  somewhat  easier  of 
ascent,  being  there  j<Hned  to  the  moontains,  from 
which,  however,  the  inhabitants  severed  it  by  a  trench, 
and  rendered  the  appraoch  more  difficult.  Against 
the  piecipitoos  face  of  the  moontun  nnmarons  houses 
had  been  built,  closely  crowded  one  on  another;  and 
the  city,  apparently  suspended  in  the  air,  seemed  to 
be  falling  open  itself,  by  reason  of  its  perpendicular 
site.  It  inclines  towards  the  mid-day  sun;  and  the 
hill,  stretching  npwsrd  with  a  southern  aspect  to  a 
prodigioos  height,  served  as  a  citadel  to  the  town: 
while  an  impr^nable  cliff  above  it  extended  down> 
ward  into  a  ravine  of  vast  depth.  Within  the  ram- 
parts was  a  fonntain,  at  which  the  city  terminated." 
(£.  J.  iv.  1.§1).  At  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Jewish 
rebellion  it  was  for  a  time  muntained  in  its  fidelity 
to  the  Romans,  thropgh  the  infioence  of  Philip,  the 
lieutenant  ( twofxn)  of  King  Agrippa  (  VUa,  §11); 
but  sobseqnently  it  reTolted,and  was  gairisoned  and 
fortified  by  Jose^ns  (§  37)  with  mines  and  trenches, 
so  as  to  make  it  the  strongest  fortress  in  that  partof 
the  country  QB.J.  iv.  1.  §  2).  Accordingly,  when 
its  nconrj  was  attempted  by  the  younger  Agrippa, 
his  troops  were  oceopied  for  seven  months  in  an  iit- 
eSectnal  attempt  to  take  it  by  siege.  It  was  taken, 
however,  by  Vespasian,  after  a  spirited  resistance  of 
the  garrison,  when  the  loss  sostained  by  the  legion- 
aries was  revenged  by  the  indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  the  survivors,  of  whom  4000  perished  by  tha 
sword,  and  5000  threw  themselves  from  the  walls, 
and  were  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  ravines  below. 

The  site  of  this  strong  fortress,  though  so  remark- 
able, and  so  minutely  described  by  joeephns,  had 
been  forgotten  for  nearly  eighteen  centuries,  when 
Lord  Lindsay  attempted  to  recover  it  in  a  steep  in- 
sulated hill  to  the  east  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and 
nearly  opposite  to  that  town.  It  isnowoa]Ied£/-Zroatn, 
and  lies, according  to  Borckhardt,  between  the  viUag* 
of  Feii  and  the  shore,  three  qnarten  of  an  honrfrom 
the  former;  "  having  extensive  ruins  of  boildings, 
walls,  and  columns  on  its  top."  (Burckhsidt,  Sgria, 
p.  278,  with  a  wood-cut  of  the  site.)  According  to 
Lord  Lindsay,  the  hill,  "  at  a  distance,  so  strongly 
resembles  the  homp  of  a  camel,  that  I  think  there 
can  be  little  doobt  of  its  being  ibe  ancient  Gamala, 
It  has  been  a  place  of  tremendous  strength,  and  no 
slight  importance.  Vslleys,  deep  and  almost  perpen- 
di<;uliir,  surround  it  on  the  north,  east,  and  sooth. 
On  the  sooth  side,  the  rock  is  scarped  aagnlarly  for 
defence ;  on  the  eastern,  it  is  built  np  so  as  to  bar 
all  approach  from  below;  to  the  south-east  a  neck  of 
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Und,  of  mneh  lower  dovation,  and  scarped  od  botb 
(ides,  oomiects  it  with  the  neiKhboaring  moantaim, 
and  commanicatM  by  a  iteep  deacent  with  the  soath- 
em  valley;  trarellers  from  the  east  and  west  appear 
to  have  met  at  this  neclc  of  land,  and  thence  ascended 
to  the  city.  If,  as  I  conclade,  the  banses  were  boilt 
on  the  steep  face  of  the  monntain,  Joeephns  might 
well  describe  them  as  *'"'g'"E  as  if  they  would  fall 
one  oo  the  other.  AU  traces  of  them  hare  been 
swept  away,  and  the  rooonlain  is  now  oorered  with 
tbirk  grass.  The  top  is  sprinkled  with  trees;  we 
fbond  many  mins  on  it,  apparently  of  the  citadel, 
hot  not  very  intensting.'  (TrmtU,  toI.  ii.  pp. 
92,  93.)  [G.  W.] 

GAMBRIVn.  [Chajsavi.] 
OAMPHASANTES.  [Oabamajites.] 
GANDARAE  (^TaMfat,  PtoL  ni.  1.  §  4;  Steph. 
B.  t.  r.),  a  widely  extended  people  of  Indian  or 
Ariaman  origin,  who  occapied  a  district  extending 
mora  or  less  from  the  npper  part  of  the  Panjib  to 
the  neighboarhood  of  Kandahar,  and  rarioosly 
called  in  ancient  anthors  Gandaris  (Strab.  xt.  p. 
699)  or  Gandaritis  (Strab.  xr.  p.  697).  The  name 
is  of  Sanscrit  origin,  and  is  foond  in  the  Maidb- 
hdrat  under  the  fonn  Gandhiras,  in  which  work 
these  people  are  classed  with  the  Bahlikas  and  other 
tribes  beyond  the  Indus;  the  country  they  inhabited 
being  described  as  diScnlt  of  access,  and  famooa 
then,  as  it  still  is,  for  its  breed  of  horses.  Owing  to 
the  distinctim  which  seems  to  be  drawn,  in  the  pas- 
sages cited  above  from  Strabo,  between  Gandaris 
and  Gandaritis,  some  authors,  as  Grosknrd  and  Man- 
nert,  have  been  led  to  assign  difierent  places  for  these 
districts ;  determining  the  latter  to  be  the  same  as 
Pencelaotis,  between  Attok  and  the  Indus.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  one  and  the  same  eotmtiy 
was  intended,  the  bonndaries  of  which  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  reports  of  the  travellers  from  whom  Strabo 
and  others  oompiAd  their  geographical  notices  of 
these  remote  regions.  From  Strabo  (I.e.')  it  may 
be  inferred  that  he  considered  the  country  of  the  Gan- 
darae  to  be  to  the  W.  of  the  Indus;  from  Ptolemy, 
that  it  was  somewhat  more  to  the  E.,  in  the  direction 
of  Caspatyms  (Kcuhvur  t).  The  latter  view  agrees 
with  a  notice  of  Hecataens  preserved  by  Stephanns 
B.  («.  V.  Ctupopjmu),  who  calls  that  dty  woXit 
Tcu'Sapurik  SmiMr  iirrii.  Herodotus,  like  Ptolemy, 
calls  it  Caspatyros  (iii  102,  iv.  44).  In  Herodotus 
these  people  are  called  Gandarii,  and  are  included  by 
him  in  the  seventh  sattspy  of  Dareins,  along  with 
the  Aperytae,  Dadicae,  and  Ssttagydse  (iii.  91): 
they  are  also  found  with  the  same  name  in  the  ar- 
mament of  Xerxes,  in  company  with  the  Dadicae, 
under  the  same  commander,  and  wearing  the  same 
arms,  as  the  Bactrians. 

Rennell  {Geogr.  of  Bend.  vol.  i.  p.  390)  has 
been  induced  to  place  them  to  the  W.  of  Bactriana; 
but  more  minute  examination  leads  to  the  belief  that 
in  this  he  is  in  error,  and  that  east  and  south  of 
Bactriana  is  really  the  more  correct  determinatian. 
(Wilson,  Ariaaa  Antiqua,  p.  131 ;  Atiatic  Ret.  vol. 
XV.  p.  103:  Lassen,  Pentapot  Indica,  p.  105;  H. 
Troyer,  Raja-TorttOffini,  torn.  iL  p.  319.) 

Stephanus  speaks  of  another  Indian  people  whom 
he  calls  Gandri,  who  fought,  according  to  him, 
against  Bacchus ;  adding,  however,  that  Hecataens 
called  them  Gandarae.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  real  and  the  mythical  people  are  meant  to  be  one 
and  the  same.  Professor  Wilson  draws  the  general 
conclusion  that  Heeren  and  Bennell  have  both  erred  in 
placing  most  of  these  tribes  to  the  N.  of  Xlormnm, 
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and  that  they  may  be  located  with  more  aremacr  ic 
the  vicinity  of  Uie  Paropamisan  moantaiBa,  Wag 
the  predeceescn,  if  not  the  aoceston,  of  the  moden 
Bazdnu.  [V.] 

GAin)ARI&     [Gaxdarak.] 

GANDARITI&     [Gaxdarak.] 

GAMGANI,  in  IreUnd,  mentiaaed  by  Ptoiemy  as 
lying  tooth  of  the  Anteri.  [Aimsi.]  Prababiya> 
Clart.  [B.  &  U] 

GANGABI'DAE  (TeryrvSai,  PtoL  td.  I.  §  «!, 
2.  §  14),  a  people  who  lived  along  the  coast  of  the 
bay  of  Bengal,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  froai 
which  they  probably  derived  thdr  name:  Acentfiag 
to  Ptolemy  their  capital  was  named  Gan^  (vi.  L 
§  81);  in  another  place,  however,  he  omits  the  nms 
of  the  chief  town,  but  aidds  that  there  are  six  toaia, 
whose  names  he  gives,  in  the  oooutiy.  It  wenld 
appear  from  Pliny  that  a  particn  at  least  cf  these 
people  extended  considerably  to  the  sonth  in  the 
country  now  occupied  by  the  Circars  of  the  Cgro. 
mandel  coast,  —  as  he  speaks  of  "  gente  Gangzri- 
dum  CaUngarnm  '  (vi.  18.  s.  23>  The  Calingas 
were  probably  near  CnfiiKipnaw,  betweeu  the  Co- 
davery  and  MaHamtddf.  Virgil  {Gtorg.  m.  27) 
and  Valerius  Flaccus  (w4ry(m.  vL  66)  mentkn  the 
name  of  the  GangaridM.  Cuitins  jdaces  them  be- 
yond the  Ganges  to  the  eastward,  along  with  tiia 
Prasii  (ix.  7).  Their  name  seems  to  have  been  sotne- 
timos  confused  with  that  of  the  Gandsridae.  Thai, 
when  Dionyaius  Periegetes  writes  Gaigaridae  (t. 
1 144),  he  probably  means  Gandaridae  and  not,  as 
some  commentaton  have  snppoeed,  this  people.  [V.] 

GANGAS,  GANGITES  (riyyai,  TorWr^. 
Appian,  B.  C.  ir.  106),  a  river  of  Mamlcnia,  wfai^ 
takes  its  rise  at  and  flows  round  Pinlipfa  ;  after  its 
confluence  with  the  Ztoactes  the  united  streams 
bore  the  name  of  the  Axgites  (^A't>gkitla\  wliieli 
was  so  called  from  the  branch  at  PhUippL  (Ltake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol  iiL  p.  225.)  It  was  by 
this  "  river  ride  "  (,Aet;  xvi.  13),  the  iinntains  rf 
which  gave  the  name  to  the  dty,  before  the  tima  of 
Philip  of  Macedon — Crenides, —  the  Place  of  Fonn- 
tains, —  that  the  "  Prceencha "  was  sitnated  fa 
consequence  of  the  ablutions  which  were  connected 
with  the  worahip)  in  which  the  Gospel  was  fiist 
preached  within  the  limits  of  Enn^  (fiaaf. 
Coneybeare  and  Howsco,  L{fe  <md  Epiitie*  qf  SL 
Paul,  vol.  i.  pi  316.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GANGE  \yirm,  PtoL  vn.  1.  §  81 ;  r<imv, 
PtrifL  Mar.  Erflkr.  p.  36),  according  to  Ptolemy, 
the  capital  town  of  the  Gangaridae,  at  the  month  of 
the  Ganges.  The  author  of  the  Peripltis  of  the 
Erythraean  sea  speaks  of  this  pUce  as  the  chief  mart 
for  the  finest  cotton  stuffii,  for  frankincense,  and  Chi- 
nese malahatknm.  It  most  have  been  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  the  modem  CalaUta,  thoogh  its  exact 
position  cannot  be  identified.  Strabo  speaks  of  a 
town  which  he  caDs  Gauge,  but  plaees  it  &r  op  the 
river,  in  the  Tieinity  of  I^iUbothia  or  Patna  (xv 
p.  719).  [V.] 

GANGES.  1.  (4r^y7<>T,Stnb.XT.pp.686.719, 
&0.;  Ptd.vii.  l.§29,&c;  inLat.  Ganges, -is:  i4($u 
TarrYTfrutit,  Oangeticns,  Gangetis),  one  cf  the  largest 
rivers  of  Aria,  and  the  most  important  one  of  Ea^m 
India  or  Bmdoitdn.  It  was  imknown  to  Heradotas, 
Ctesias,  and  the  eariier  writers  of  ancient  times,  and 
it  was  not  described  by  ancient  authors  till  the  Greeks 
under  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  snooeesocs  pene- 
trated into  Western  India.  It  is,  indeed,  only  in 
very  modem  times  that  the  exact  positjon  of  its 
sources  has  bem  determined;  the  earlier  of  Enropeaa 
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geogajbea  having  coi^ectured  that,  like  the  Indns, 
itanBeontheuoithemsideof  thechain  oftheHimi- 
laya  mountains,  in  the  direction  of  Thibet.  It  is  now 
ascertained  that  tlie  tme  river  is  made  up  of  tliree 
aeparste  streams,  which  bear  the  respective  names  of 
the  Gihami,  Bhdgirathi,  and  Alaidnaoda.  The 
second  is  held  to  be  the  meet  hallowed,  and  is  the 
ana  to  which  the  largest  concomie  of  pilgrims  re- 
aorts.  The  spot  where  it  busts  forth  from  the 
glaciers  is  called  GnngStri  (Gvmgaodtari),  and  is 
sitoated  in  Ut  30°  59'  30"  N.,  long.  96°  44'  W^ 
at  an  altitude  of  nearly  10,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Above  it  is  the  summit  of  P(utli6parvata,  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  about  21,000  feet  (Schlegel, 
Jnd.  BSiL  vol.  i.  p.  387 ;  Bitter,  vol.  ii.  pp.  947 — 
952 ;  Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.  voL  i.  p.  49.)  From  its 
sources  it  flows  nearly  S.  till  it  reaches  Hirimapuira ; 
thence,  with  an  easterly  inclination,  as  far  as  AlUi- 
Mabdd,  where  it  receives  the  Jumna;  and  thence 
nearly  SE.  tUl  it  reaches  the  bay  of  Bengal,  into 
-which  it  falls,  after  a  course  of  about  1150  miles, 
by  DiuiMroas  mouths.  On  its  way  it  receives  a  great 
number  of  afiuents,  of  which  we  shall  speak  bere- 
aiW, — one  of  which,  the  Jumna,  considerably  sur- 
passes itself  in  length. 

The  ancients  held  difierent  opimons  as  to  the 
sources  of  this  celebrated  river.  Strabo,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Eratosthenes,  made  it  rise  in  the  Indian 
Caucasus  (the  Paropamisus,  or  Biitda-KuA'),  and, 
after  flowing  for  some  distance,  take  an  eastein  di> 
rection  on  reaching  the  plains,  and,  after  passing 
the  great  dty  of  Palibothra,  enter  the  Indian 
ocean  (or  bay  of  Bengal)  by  a  single  month  (xv.  f. 
690).  In  another  place  (xr.  p.  719)  he  quotes 
Artemidoros,  who  stated  that  the  Ganges  had  its 
source  in  the  Monies  Emodi  (Imaos  or  Mimdhga 
M*.),  and  that  it  flowed  southwards  till  it  reached 
the  city  Gauge,  when  it  turned  off  to  the  K  and 
Jnssed  Palibothra.  The  same  view  is  implied  in 
Dionysins  Feriegete8(v.  ,1146)  and  in  MeU  (iii.  7). 
Pliny  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  make  up  bis 
mind,  but  states  generally  that  some  gave  to  the 
Ganges  ta  uncertais  source,  like  that  of  the  Nile, 
-while  others  placed  h  in  the  Scytliian  mountains 
(vi.  18.  B.  22,'  see  also  Solin.  c.  52;  Mart.  c.  6). 
Oroeius  placed  its  source  in  an  unknown  mountain, 
which  he  calls  Osrobares.  There  is  a  more  general 
consent  as  to  its  magnitude;  most  authors  agreeing 
that  it  is  a  great  stream  even  from  its  first  com- 
mencement Thus  Arrian  asserts,  on  the  authority 
of  Megasthenes,  that  where  it  is  smallest  it  is  at 
least  100  stadia  bnnd,  that  it  is  far  greater  than 
the  Indns,  and  that  it  receives  no  rivers  which  are 
not  themselves  as  large  and  as  navigable  as  the 
Maeander.  (Jn^.  c.  4.)  In  another  place  he  states 
that  if  all  the  Asiatic  rivers  which  flow  into  the 
Mediteiranean  were  joined  together,  they  would  not 
make  one  Ganges  in  body  of  wat^- ;  while  it  is  equally 
superior  to  the  European  Istcr,  and  the  Egyptian 
Nile.  {Ancii.  v.  6.)  Strabo  oonsidered  it  the  greatest 
river  in  the  three  contuients  of  which  he  had  any 
Icnowledge;  that  the  Indus,  the  Ister,  and  the  Nile, 
ranked  next  in  order  after  it  (xv.  p.  702);  and  that 
its  average  breadth,  in  the  opinion  of  Megasthenes, 
was  about  100  atadia,  and  its  depth  20  fathoms. 
The  historians,  of  Alezandet's  invaeion  agree  gene- 
rally in  its  size,  making  it  32  stadia  broad,  by  100 
fathoms  deep.  (Diod.  xvii.  93;  Pint  Akx.  c  62.) 
Later  writers,  like  Pliny  and  Aelian,  give  to  the 
river  a  fabulous  aize;  the  former  asserting  that  at  the 
oanpwest  pUce  it  was  8  miles  binul,  and  nowhere 
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lets  than  twenty  paces  deep  (vi.  18.  8.  23) ;  the 
Utter,  that  from  its  first  origin  it  was  80  stadia 
broad  and  20  fathoms  deep, — and  that,  after  it  had 
received  several  tributaries,  it  acquued  a  breadth  of 
400  stadia,  and  contained  many  isUnds  as  large  as 
Lesbos  and  Corsica,  with  a  depth  of  60  fathoms 
(j?ut  Anim.  xiL  41).  Aelian  is  most  likely  here 
confounding  the  natural  stream  with  its  breadth 
during  great  floods.  The  ancients  had  simikr  dif- 
ferences of  opnion  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
mouths  by  which  it  entered  the  ocean.  Strabo  as- 
serted that  it  had  but  one  (xv.  p.  690),  in  which 
view  Pliny  agrees  (ii.  108);  Ptolemy  (vii.  1.  §  18) 
and  Marcian (ap.  Hnds.  Geogr. Gr. Mm.),  five;  Mela 
(iii.  7),  VirgU  (.4«ii.  ix.  v.  30),  Propertius  (iii.  22. 
16),  wid  otbuBr  authors,  seven.  The  fact  is,  like  all 
rivers  flowing  with  a  vast  body  of  water  through  an 
alluvial  plain,  and  bringing  down  an  immense  annual 
deposit,  its  mouths  were  perpetually  changing;  and 
old  ones  were  filled  up,  while  new  ones  were  conti- 
nually made.  The  names  of  some  of  the  ancient 
mouths  have  been  preserved,  and  can  even  now  ba 
identified.  Their  names  are  given  by  Ptolemy,  in 
order  fivm  W.  to  £.,  and  are :  ( 1 )  Kd/iSovaor  ardiui, 
now  the  ri-ver  Boogly,  on  which  Calcutta  stands; 

(2)  rh  iiiya  ar6iui,  now   the  river  Rogmongul; 

(3)  Ku/iSiipixov  (rri/ia,  now  the  Marjatta;  (4)  vi 
VcvScfoTo/uii'  (TTii/ia,  now  the  Hurmgotta ;  (5)  'Ar- 
riSoA^  irriiM,  the  one  nearest  the  Bra/unaptUra, 
and  fiir  which  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  well- 
ascertained  name. 

The  Ganges,  on  its  course  to  the  sea,  is  fed  by 
several  large  rivers,  some  of  which  were  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  have  been  satisfactorily  identified 
with  their  original  Sanscrit  names.  'The  fullest 
account  of  them  is  in  Arrian  (^Ind.  4),  and  from 
him  or  from  the  journals  which  he  cojaed  meet  of 
the  other  writers  who  allude  to  them  have  probably 
themselves  copied.  The  following  are  the  seventeen 
which  this  author  mentions,  to  which  we  have 
added  (in  parentheses)  those  Sanscrit  names  thatara 
probably  well  ascertained: — the  Jobares,  no  doubt 
the  same  iis  the  Jomanes  (Jamimd  or  Jumna); 
Cainas,  Erannoboas  {Binagavalai),  Cossoanns 
(^Comvdhd),  Sonus  (^ona),  Sittocatis  (Ctittd), 
Solomatis  (Saravati),  Condochates  (  Gandaki),  Sam- 
bus,  Magon,  Aguranis,  Omalis  (  Vimaid),  Commena- 
ses  (^Cormanafa),  Cocultris,  Andoraatis  (_Andhd- 
mati  or  Tamud),  Amystis,  Oxumsgis  (^IxamaU), 
Erennesis  (  Foranasf).  Pliny  speaks  of  the  Jomanes, 
Prinas,  and  Cainas,  which  he  alls  tributaries  of  the 
Ganges  (vlI7.s.21);  and  adds  that  there  were  in  all 
nineteen  such  affluents,  of  which  he  notices  (appa- 
rently for  their  superiority)  the  Condochates,  Eran- 
noboas, Cosoogus  or  Cossoanns,  and  Sonus  (vi.  18. 
8. 23).  Curtius  speaks  of  three  tributaries  of  the 
Ganges,  the  Aceeines,  Dyardenes,  and  Eiymanthns 
(viii.  9);  but  he  has  clearly  here  made  some  con- 
fusion with  the  accounts  of  the  Indns,  or  there  is  a 
defect  in  our  MSS.  of  his  work.  The  Aceeines  (now 
Chtadb')  is  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  Panjdb; 
the  Dyardenes  is  not  improbably  the  same  as  the 
Oedanes  (OtSdmis)  of  Strabo  (xv.  p.  7 19).  and  most 
likely  to  be  identified  with  the  Brahmaputra ;  while 
the  Erymanthns  belongs  to  neither  Indus  nor  Ganges, 
but  may  be  the  same  as  Etymandrus  (now  HdmeKd), 
the  principal  river  of  Aiachosia  and  Drangiana. 
The  Ganges  was  evidently  considered  by  the  ancients 
as  a  very  wonderful  river.  Pliny  speaks  of  snakes 
thirty  feet  long  which  Uve  in  its  waters  (ix.  3.  b.  2), 
which,  like  Pactolus,  brought  down  gold  also  (xziii. 
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4.  s.  21);  and  otlier  aothon  aarribe  to  arane  of  its 
tribntane*  erocodilw  and  dolphins  (OtSdnft,  Strab. 
XT,  p.  719 ;  Dyanlenes,  Cart.  TiiL  9).  The  ikiocrit 
nanM  Gamga  may  be,  aa  Pott  hu  taggested,  an  ia- 
tcnntira  form  from  the  root  ^  to  |^  Plntarch 
fnvea  anotlwr  aad  fiUialocu  origin  of  ita  name  (de 
Fbtmm.  ap.  Hodaon,  Geogr.  Gr.  Uin.  iL  p.  8), 
(Rennell,  Hmdoitan ;  Lasaen,  Ind.  Allerik.  Toi.  L 
p.  ISO;  Kiepert  a.  Laaaen,  Kartt  v.  Alt.  IntUm, 
1853;  Pott,  Etgm.  Fanch.  p.  86.) 

t.  (i  Tiyyns,  Ptd.  vii.  4.  §  6),  the  moat  im- 
partant  rirer  in  the  ancient  iskiid  of  Taprobana 
(^Ctj/Um),  atill  known  hj  tha  name  uf  the  Maka' 
velk-Ganga.  It  riaea  iu  the  nuantains  to  the  S.  and 
W.  of  Kmtig,  and  after  flowing  roood  the  town 
pnnsea  a  NE.  ««ane,  till  it  eotna  the  sea  bj  two 
iDoatha,  one  near  TVneoaiajee  (close  to  the  '0{<la 
iKfa  of  Ptolem/),  and  tha  other  about  35  miles  to 
the  S.  It  appears  firan  modem  snrreTa  that  the 
Trinxmalee  bnnch  is  now  nearly  irj,  except  in  the 
rainjT  season,  and  that  the  main  body  of  water  passes 
to  the  sea  by  tha  sonthein  branch,  which  is  now 
called  VirgtL  (Brooke  on  ifaK(mll»-Oanga,Jom-n. 
R.  Geog.  S.  Toi.  iii.  p.  223.)  Much  of  the  country 
through  which  tliia  rirer  flows  is  now  nninhabited, 
bat  there  are  extansire  remains,  tanks,  and  ruins, 
indicating  that  it  waa  onoe  thickly  peopled.  Focbiger 
has  oonjectored  with  some  reason  that  the  Maka- 
mlU-Gtmga  is  the  same  river  which  Pliny  calls 
Palaesimundos  (vi.  32.  a.  34),  and  which  he  says 
flowed  to  the  N.  by  a  city  of  the  same  name,  and 
entered  the  sea  by  three  mouths  ;  of  which  the  nar- 
iDwest  was  five,  and  largest  fifteen,  stadia  wide.  It 
is  corioas  that  the  larger  stream,  which  he  calls 
Cgdara,  is  the  northern  or  Trincomalee  branch  ; 
and  from  modem  researches,  it  is  proved  that  thia 
was  originally  the  principal  stream,  tha  water  having 
been  diverted  into  the  Virgel  by  the  priests  of  a 
temple  sitoated  at  the  point  where  the  two  streams 
natorally  bifiucate.  (Davy,  AeanaU  of  Ceglon,  Land. 
4to.  1831 ;  Ritt«',  Erdi.  vol.  vi.  34.)  [V.] 

GANGE'TICUS  SINUS  (K<IXirw  royrrruuir, 
PtoL  t  13.  §  4,  vii  1.  §  16),  the  great  gulf  into 
which  the  Ganges  flowed,  now  generally  called  the 
bay  or  gulf  of  BengaL  According  to  Ptolemy  it 
was  uanal  with  the  mariners  of  hu  day  to  call  it 
13,000  stadia  across ;  whence,  in  order  to  allow  for 
the  irregularity  of  the  eonrae  pursaed,  Ptolemy 
takes  off  ODO-third,  and  reduces  the  breadth  to  8670 
stadia.  This  is,  however,  more  tiian  twice  the 
breadth  of  the  real  bay  of  BengaL  The  £>ct  is, 
Ptolemy,  in  oommoa  with  all  his  predecessors,  Hip- 
parchua,  Polybios,  Hsrinos  of  Tyre,  greatly  extended 
the  degrees  of  loiigitnde  of  this  part  of  the  world  ; 
hence  bis  Caapian  Sea,  Persian  Golf,  and  bay  of 
Bengal  are  all  much  greater  in  breadth  B.  sod  W. 
than  is  length  N.  and  S.,  which  is  jnst  aobaiT  to 
the  fuct  [V.] 

GANGRA  ^Tiyypa:  Kiengartk,  Kangnh,  or 
Ckamgeri),  a  town  of  Pi^hh^;auia,  to  the  south  of 
Haunt  Olgasys,  and  st  a  distance  of  33  miles  from 
Pompeiopolis,  appears  to  have  been  a  princely  resi- 
dence, for  we  know  that  Morzos  or  Morzeus,  and 
afterwards  Deiotarus,  the  last  king  of  Faphlagonia, 
resided  there.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  564:  camp.  Liv.  xxxviii. 
26.)  Strabo,  notwithstanding  this,  describes  it  as 
only  "  a  small  town  and  a  garrison."  According  to 
Alexander  Polybistor  (op.  Stepk.  B.  t.  v.  rdyypa), 
the  town  was  built  by  a  goatherd  who  had  found 
one  of  his  goats  straying  there;  but  this  is  probably 
a  mere  philological  specuhitioD,  gimgra  signifying 
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"a  goat"  in  tha  Paphlagooian  Uu^aaga.  In  &e 
ecclesiastical  writers  Gangra  is  afbea  —'■"'■'■M  aa 
the  ONtropolitan  see  of  PaplUagonia.  (Socntt.  i.  43; 
Sosoai.  iiL  14,  and  daewbare.)  Tfae  orcfaaiida  ef  thii 
town  werr  cdebratad  for  tks  nntl^trm  of  thor 
apples.     (Athso.  iii.  p.  82.)  [L.  &] 

GAMNARIA  PB.     [Libta.] 

GANWUHUM  (ror^Bovpor),  one  of  t]»  tw) 
Helvetiaa  citias  meotjcoed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  s.  fO), 
The  termination  dur  seems  to  show  t^t  it  was  oi 
some  riTei\  bnt  there  is  na  evidence  of  any  kind,  ex- 
cept Ptolemy's  figures,  to  fix  its  poaitiaa:  aad  that 
evidence  is  worth  nothing.  Some  reaaona  faav*  keea 
given  for  sappoaing  it  to  be  near  the  entntaea  of  the 
Bhine,  «  to  tha  lata  qf  ContUmt,  not  &r  &^ 
Stein.  (Walckaoaer,  Giognfie  dem  Gxada,  vd.  L 
p.  317.)  [G.  L.J 

GAMUS  (riwr  or  Tim),  aptareotly  a  raoartn 
fortress  in  Thrace,  on  the  ooost  of  the  PropoBiis. 
(Xenopb.  Anab.  viL  5.  §  8 ;  Harpociat.  and  Said. 
«.  r.;  Plin.  iv.  18;  Scylax.  p.  28.)  Aeechines  (afe. 
Ctetipi.  p.  65)  speaks  of  Gauus  slang  with  otfaer 
plaaes  aa  scarcely  known  to  tbs  Atheaiaoa,  aad 
mentions  Gaitii  along  with  Ganas,  from  whicfa  w« 
may  infer  that  the  former  was  the  name  of  ti»  di»- 
Iriet  in  which  the  latter  waa  aituated.        [L.  S.] 

GABAUA.    [Gasahastxs.] 

GABAHAEI  (rofMvuuw,  PtoL  i.  IS.  §  5,  vi  2. 
§  3),  a  tribe  of  andeot  Aaqnia,  who  liT«d  akaig 
tha  banks  of  the  LyeiH  (Zub),  between  Arriia- 
pachitis  and  Apollaniatia,  PV.] 

GARAUAMTES  (JapifiaFrn),  a  grtatmamtl 
Inner  Africa.  In  the  widest  sense  the  name  ia  ap- 
plied to  all  the  Libyan  tribes  inhabiting  the  oases  in 
the  E.  part  of  the  Great  Dasert,  aa  the  GaetsliaBS 
inhabited  ita  W.  port;  tbe  bouodaiy  between  the  tm 
nations  being  drawn  at  the  sodtcsb  of  the  Bagndai 
and  tbe  monntain  Uaaigala.  In  this  wide  erase  tkiy 
were  ooosidered  as  extending  S.  and  K  to  tfae  lake 
Nuba  and  both  banks  of  the  rivar  Gir,  as  fiv  aa  tfc* 
mountaina  called  GAKUCAHTiCiL  Pharakx  (4  I^ 
fatuxyraiii  *af*ri),  which  Ptoknny  places  in  4CP 
long,  and  10°  M.  lat.,  £.  of  H.  TaAi.A.  and  K.  cf  IL 
AiUNOAS.    (PtoL  iv.  6.  $§  12,  13,  16.) 

In  tbe  atrieter  sense,  however,  the  oame  denolid 
tbe  peopls  cf  Pbazasia  (/Vaam),  a  region  lying  & 
of  the  Great  Byrtis,  between  24°  and  31°  N.  ht 
and  12°  and  18°  E.  long.,  and  ftrmiBg  by  fiv  the 
largest  oasis  in  the  Great  Desert  (^Saiara),  which  H 
may  be  oooadered  as  dividing  into  sa  eaatem  and  a 
western  part     It  is  sarronnded  by  hills  of  stone 
and  sand,  not  exceeding  1200  feet  high,  which  pro- 
tect it  from  tbe  sands  of  tbe  deeeit:  the  chirf  ef 
these  are  the  two  panUd  ranges  on  the  HE.  called 
the  Black  and   Whita  Bang    (L  e.  Mommtam,), 
the  former  being  of  basalt,  and  the  latter  of  lime- 
stone (tbe  former  is  the  MoKS  Atks  of  tbe  an- 
cients); and  that  on  the  W.  called  Warira,  perhaps 
tbe  ancient  Usaboal-a.     It  ia,  bowavar,  caUy  a 
amall  part,  not  above  one-tenth,  of  tbe  sar&ca  that 
is  cultivable;  tfae  region  being  intersected  by'ri<^ 
of  hills  from  300  to  600  feet  high:  and  even  iu  tl<a 
valleys  between  these  ridges  the  soil  is  a  stratum  li 
sand,  on  chalk  or  clay,  ueediag  ccnstant  irrigatita 
to  supply  which  thoe  are  no  water-coursea,  sad 
very  few  natural  springs;  so  that  the  water  baa  la  bs 
obtained  from  wells,  at  the  depth  of  about  100  int. 
The  soil  is  impregnated  with  saline  matter,  aerriag 
as  a  manure  for  the  date-palms,  which  are  the  chief 
vegetable  products  of  the  coontiy :  a  little  grain  ia 
also  grown  at  tbe  present  day. 
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The  ooontiy  of  the  Ganmmntei  was  Imown  to 
Herodotus,  who  mmtiane  the  people  tirice:  fixst,  w 
dwelling  S.  of  the  Naaamones,  and  £.  of  .the  Uaicae, 
in  the  "  Coantijr  of  Wild  Beasts,"  that  is,  the  second 
of  the  three  belts  into  which  he  dividss  N.  libja 
(ir.  I74X     In  the  second  passage  (iv.  183)  he  sajs 
tbat  the  Garamantes  are  a  verj  great  natwn,  inha- 
iMtmg  one  of  those  oases  formed  ^  salt-hills,  which 
In  pkoes  at  iDtsrrals  of  10  dajs'  jonmsjs  along  the 
biterior  of  N.  Africa.    (Cimp.  ATA&u«Tif8;  At- 
i.jUiTCB;  AuanA.)    This  one  lies  between  Augila 
and  the  Atarantes;  bat  here  arises  a  diffienltj,  inas- 
much as  the  regular  allowanoe  for  the  cararans 
from  Aigeiah  to  Zuila  on  the  E.  border  of  Femm 
is  20  dajs,  and  it  took  Honemann  16  days'  yerj 
npid  travelling  to  accomplish  the  distanoe.     The 
best  aolnticn  of  the  difficult;  appears  to  be  the  sop- 
position  that  ooe  station  lias  been  omitted  by  Hero- 
dotus (or  bj  the  oopfists),  namely,  the  small  oasis 
of  Zaiok,  which  is  just  half-way  between  Avfelak 
aod  ZiMk    Herodotus  makes  the  distance  ftnm  the 
Lotophagi    (i.  e.   the   ocast    between  the   Syrtes) 
thirty  days,  which  corresponds  exactly  to  the  tijQe 
oeoopied  by  the  caiavaos  in  the  jonmsy  inm  Tri- 
poU  to  Ftzam,  which  i^jpears  to  have  been  the  esta- 
blished ronte  in  all  ages.     He  describes  the  country 
as  having  many  frnit-bearing  palms,  and  as  being 
onitivated  for  com  by  manuring  it  with  salt,  by 
which  some  suppose  him  to  mean  the  white  clay 
which  is  still  nsed  for  mannring  the  saody  soil 
His  stoiy  of  the  oxen  with  singtdarly  thick  hides, 
and  with  horns  bending  so  fax  ibrwsrd  that  the 
beasts  were  obliged  to  walk  backwards  ss  they  fed 
(comp.  Mela,  i.  8;  Plin.Tiil  45.8.  70),  is  not  so  sb- 
sard  as  it  may  seem ;  for,  although  modem  tiavelleis 
have  not  coofimied  this  part,  as  they  hare  the  rest, 
of  the  old  inquirer's  story,  we  hare  evidence  fiom 
the  Nubian  monnments  (Gan,  pi.  xv.)  that  the  an- 
cient neatherds  of  Africa,  like  their  snccessors  to 
this  day,  exercised  their  ingenuity  in  giving  artifi- 
cial forms  to  the  horns  of  their  cattle.     (Heeren, 
Afriean  Natioiu,  voL  L  p.  822 :  for  other  stories 
about  cattle  walldng  backwards  as  they  fed,  see 
^  l.T.tiHiir  Myndeasis,  e^.  Ath.  v.  p.  221,  e. ;  Aelisn. 
N.A.in.  33;  Aiistot. <28 Port. .iamo^.  ii.  17.)  In 
another,  and  a  very  sad  part  of  his  account,  Herodotus 
is  but  too  well  supported  by  modem  testunony.    He 
tells  us  of  a  degraded  negro  tribe,  who  dwelt  ia 
caves  (rails  TpvyXMrut  AlBtowcts)  among  or  near 
the  Garamantes,  who  hunted  them  with  chariots, 
for  these  negroes  were  the  swiftest  mnners  known. 
The  wretches  thus,   like  thdr  noe  in  all  ages, 
honted  after  for  slaves,  lived  on  reptiles,  and  used  a 
speech  which  resembled  no  other  langnage,  but  was 
like  the  shrieking  of  bats.    (Comp.   Ifela,  i.  8; 
PUn.  v.  S,  8.)     The  Sock  TOiao;  so  called  from 
their  dwelUng  in  caves  (Tn^lodytae),  in  the  Tibettl 
range  of  mountains,  are  still  hunted  by  the  chieftains 
a(  Femm;  though,  by  a  kind  of  retribution,  these 
TSiboot  are  the  snccessors  of  the  ancient  Libyans, 
who  have  Bed  boa  more  powerful  conquerors  into 
the  former  haunts  of  their  negro  game.    (Lyon, 
Narrative,  fe.  pp.  2S0,  foil.)     To  complete  the  re- 
semblance, the  people  of  AajekA  compare  the  lan- 
gnage of  these  d^raded  tribes  to  the  whistling  of 
birds.     (Hnmamann,  p.  143.) 

The  account  of  Herodotus  contains  an  apparent 
inconsistency  ;  for  the  Garamantes  are  described  in 
the  former  passage  (c  174)  in  terms  which  would 
far  better  apply  to  these  Aetliiopian  Troglodytes, 
as  avoiding  men  and  all  aacicty,  poaseesbg  no  wea- 
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peas  of  war,  and  nnable  to  defend  themselves.  This 
description  corresponds  exactly  to  what  MeU  (i.  8) 
and  Pliny  (v.  8)  say  of  a  people  whom  they  call 
Gamphasantes;  and  hence  some  critics  have  proposed 
to  alter  the  reading  in  Herodotns :  but,  besides  the  iaot 
tbat  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  variation  in  the  MSS., 
the  position  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  this  people  is 
jsedsely  that  occupied  by  the  Garamantes;  and  the 
same  statements  are  repeated  by  later  geognpheis, 
expressly  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus.  (Steph. 
B.  t.  v.;  Enstatb.  ad  JHon.  Per.  217.)  The 
discrepancy  is,  probably,  one  of  those  so  often  found 
in  a  writer  who  picks  up  news  eageriy  from  all 
qnarters  ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  one  account  was 
obtained  through  the  Naaamones  and  Cyrenaeans, 
and  the  other  through  the  merchants  who  traded  be- 
tween FeeoM  and  i^ypt;  and  we  may  fairly  snppoee 
that  the  one  class  of  informants  repeated  only  what 
they  had  heard  of  some  of  the  degraded  tribes  who 
larked,  as  has  been  seen,  in  comera  of  the  country. 
If  any  change  be  necessary,  we  suspect  it  to  be,  of 
the  two,  rather  in  the  Koman  compilers;  for  their 
story  seems  copied  from  Uendotns. 

From  the  time  of  Herodotns  to  that  of  the  Cae- 
sars, WB  have  no  further  information  worth  men- 
tion. When  the  Komans  had  became  the  masters  of 
N.  Africa,  they  found  it  necessary  to  repress  the 
barbarian  tribes  ;  and  this  office  was  committed,  in 
the  case  of  the  Garamantes,  to  Cornelias  Balbns 
Gaditanos  the  yonnger,  who,  as  proconsnl,  debated 
them  in  a  sense  sufficient  to  warrant  his  investment 
with  triumphal  inngnia,  B.  c.  19,  though,  of  course, 
oonquest  was  out  of  the  question.  (Fbr.  iv.  12 ;  Tac 
Aim.  iiL  74,  iv.  26,  Sitt  iv.  SO.)  The  results  ob- 
tidned  &om  this  expedition  in  the  form  of  additional 
knowledge  are  reooided  by  Strabo(xvii. pp.  885,838), 
HsU  (i.  4.  §  4,  8.  §  7),  and  Pliny  (v.  6,  8>  Strabo 
places  them  15  days'  journey  from  the  oases  of  Am- 
mon  (SttKiA),  and  10  days'  joumey  from  the  Aethio- 
pians  on  the  Ocean  ;  a  striking  jffoof  of  the  scanti- 
ness of  his  information  respecting  Inner  Libya:  ha 
describes  their  poeition  relative  to  the  N.  coast  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  Mela  copies  Herodotns,  mixing 
up  with  his  story  a  statement  which  Herodotns 
makes  concerning  the  Ansenses.  Pliny  (v.  S)  gives 
a  good  description  of  the  poution  of  the  Garamantes, 
with  an  accoont  of  the  expedition  of  Balbns,  and  a 
list  of  the  cities  whose  images  and  names  graced  his 
triumph:  he  also  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
open  Uie  road,  because  of  the  predatory  bands  be- 
longing to  the  tribe,  who  filled  np  the  wells  with 
sand.  He  mmtions  Phaiania  as  if  it  were  distinot 
from  the  country  of  the  Garamantes.  Ptdemy  also 
(iv.  6.  §  SO)  gives  a  list  of  their  cities,  none  of 
which  need  particular  mention,  except  the  metropolis 
Garama  (Tapifiri :  Oerma,  with  considerable  ruins). 
This  city  has  13^  hoars  in  its  longest  day,  is  distant 
H  hour  W.  of  Alexandria,  and  has  the  sun  vertical 
twice  a  year,  15°  on  each  side  of  the  summer  sd- 
stioew    (PtoL  viii.  16.  §  7.) 

The  Garamantes  were  a  Libyan  (not  Negro) 
people,  of  the  old  race  called  Amazergh  [Gabtv- 
uaJ,  a  name  perhaps  preserved  in  that  of  the  mo- 
dem capital  Mourtouk.  The  inland  trade  between 
^gTP^  Cyrenaiea,  the  Tripolis,  and  Carthage,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  interior  of  Africa  on  the  other, 
was  to  a  great  extent  carried  on  by  them.  (The 
TraveU  of  Homemann,  Captain  Lyon,  Denham  and 
CUpperton,  Bichardson,  Butb,  Overweg,  &&;  Ben- 
nell,  Geog.  o/Eerod.  vol.  it  pp.  273,  foil.;  Ueeren, 
A/riean  Natiau,  vol  I  pp.  221,  fblL)     [P.  S.] 
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GA'BAPHI  MONTES  (ri  H^ofa  ^),  a  monii- 
ttin  chain  of  Manratanui  Caenrienaii,  fonning  a 
part  of  the  raofce  which  aeparatos  the  Tallefs  of  the 
Chinalaph  and  SaTns.  (PtoL  It.  2.  8  14.)     [P.  a] 

GARBATA  MONS  (Tiptara  «  t»  rut*""' 
Spos,  Ptol.  ir.  7.  §§  36,  31),  wu  the  aonthem 
portJOD  of  the  ridfi;e  of  nwnntaiiu  which  separated 
Aetbiopia  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  which  the  most 
aoDtherljr  and  loftiest  projectioa  was  Mount  Elephas 
(Cape  Felix  or  Hjebd  Ftd).  The  entire  range 
commenced  at  the  eastern  fixntier  of  Egjrpt  and 
AethioiHa,  and  extended  from  the  15th  to  the  1  Ith 
degree  <if  lat.  N.,  mnning  for  the  most  part  in  a  SE. 
directioa.  Aetbiopia,  or  the  modem  Abfttmia,  is 
a  region  of  highhmds  which,  as  thejr  advance  south- 
ward, increase  in  altitnde.  Moos  Garbata  con- 
menoed  to  the  &  of  Axnme,  and  was  the  lofUest 
portion  of  the  ran;^  It  contained  mines  of  gold 
and  qoanies  of  porphjir.  rW.B.D.] 

GATJEA,  GAREATES.    [Tboba.] 

GABESCUS  (Tapfimns  af.  raptoims,  Ptol.  iiL 
13.  §  35;  Geiesd,  Piin.  iT.  10),  a  place  in  Hace- 
dcoia,  probably  somewhere  in  the  head  of  the  valley 
of  the  river  Zjrgactes — tfevrooopo.      [E.  B.  J.] 

OABGA'NUS  (vi  rifn/mror,  Strab.),  a  moontain 
and  promaototy  oo  the  E.  coast  of  Italy,  still  called 
Jtonte  Gargcmo,  which  constitates  one  of  tiw  most 
remarkable  Csatiirei  in  the  physical  geography  of  the 
Italian  peninanla,  being  the  only  projecting  htadlaiid 
of  any  importance  that  breaks  tiie  monotooons  line 
of  coast  aicog  the  Adriatic  from  Otnmto  to  Awxma. 
It  is  farmed  by  a  compact  msss  of  limestone  moon- 
tains,  attaining  in  their  highest  point  an  elevation  of 
5130  feet  above  the  sea,  and  extending  nut  less  than 
SS  miles  from  W.  to  E.  Though  consisting  of  the 
same  limestoue  with  the  Apennines,  and  therefore 
geologically  connected  with  them,  this  mountain 
group  is  in  fact  wholly  isokted  and  detached,  being 
separated  from  the  nearest  slopes  of  the  Apennines 
by  a  broad  strip  of  level  country,  a  portion  of  the 
great  plain  of  Apulia,  which  extends  without  inter- 
ruption (ram  the  banks  of  the  Anfidus  to  those  of  the 
Frentik,  (Swinburne's  TVotieb,  vol.  L  pp.  151, 153; 
yjnmmi,  Carta  del  Segm>  cU  XmpoU.')  Its  confign- 
ratioa  is  noticed  by  many  ancient  writers.  Stnbo 
speaks  of  it  as  a  promontory  projecting  ont  to  sea 
from  Sipontnm  towards  the  E.  for  the  space  of  300 
stadia;  a  dii>tanoe  which  is  nearly  correct,  if  mea- 
sured along  the  coast  to  the  extreme  point  near 
Vietd  (Stiab.  vl  p.  284.)  Lucaa  also  well  de- 
scribes it  as  standing  forth  into  the  waves  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  exposed  to  the  N.  wind  from  Dslmstia, 
and  the  S.  wind  from  Calabria.  (Lncan,  v.  379.) 
In  ancient  times  it  was  covered  with  dense  fraests  of 
oak  C  QuerceU  Oargam,"  Hor.  Carm.  ii.  9. 7 ;  "Gar- 
ganum  nemos,"  Id.  Ep.  ii.  1. 303 ;  SL  ItaL  iv.  563), 
which  have  of  late  years  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
though,  according  to  Swinburne,  some  portions  of 
them  were  still  visible  in  his  time  (Trmeb,  vol  i. 
p.  155;  Giustiniani,  ZHt.  Geogr.  del  Jiegno  di^a- 
poli,  pt.  ii.  vol.  iiL  pp.  92 — 98).  Strabo  mentions 
in  this  neighbonrhood  (bnt  without  directly  connect- 
ing it  with  the  Gargsnns)  a  hill  called  Drium,  about 
100  stadia  distant  from  the  sea,  on  which  were  two 
shrines  of  heroes  (^p^),  the  one  of  Calchss,  with 
an  oracle  which  was  consulted  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  Fannus  in  Latinm ;  the  other  of  Poda- 
leirius,  from  beneath  which  flowed  a  small  stream 
gifted  with  extraordinary  healing  powers.  The  same 
circnrostancee  are  allnded  to  by  Lyeophron,  from 
whom  it  would  appear  that  the  stream  was  named 
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Althaaoa.  (StraKvi.  pk384;  Lyeaplir..4bK.IOI7 
— 1055.)  The  exact  locality  has  been  a  aobjeet  (f 
dispute;  but  as  we  find  a  similarinentian  at  a  stnaa 
of  Hmpid  water  which  healed  all  iliiii«si«i,  in  the  le- 
gend of  the  appearance  of  St.  MirhafI  that  gave  rise 
to  the  fcondi^iaa  of  the  modem  town  of  Jfaats  5. 
Angeh, — OD  a  lefty  hill  (arming  one  of  theo&haoli 
of  the  Gargaaas,  about  6  miles  fnm  Mamfnimm, 
—  it  seems  very  probaUe  that  this  was  no  otbertlsB 
the  Drium  of  Stiabo,  and  that  the  saiytnary  of  the 
archangel  has  succeeded,  as  is  so  oAen  the  esse,  ta 
another  o^gect  of  knd  worship.  The  whoie  lai^  4. 
Ht.  Garganns  is  now  frequently  called  Jfiastc  &  Ja- 
gelo,  from  the  eddnity  of  this  spot ;  waA  tlie  aaas 
of  Urinm  seems  to  have  been  aometimes  used  with 
the  sams  extensioa  among  the  Greeks,  as  there  is 
very  little  doubt  that  for  'Aplov  in  Scykx  w«  ahooid 
read  Aplw,  the  pramontofy  of  which  he  is  tfaoa 
speaking  being  evidently  the  same  aa  the  Gaigsnaa 
(SoyL  §  14;  Grooov.  ad  loc) 

On  the  southern  sk>pe  ^  Ht  Garganaa,  aboat 
4  miles  E.  of  MtmU  St  Aagdo,  a  stragghag  viDigc 
still  called  ifaUmata,  with  a  tower  and  unall  port, 
has  preserved  the  name  of  the  Haxiinrs  of  Honec, 
which  is  oomctly  described  by  an  oki  '•~""~"'^— 
as  "  mans  et  pnmoDtorinm  in  Apulia.'  The  nans 
appears  to  have  properiy  bdooged  to  this  aoatheia 
o&hoot  of  the  Garganns;  but  in  one  passage  Hiaaca 
would  seem  to  apply  the  name  of  '^llatioa  cas- 
mina"  to  the  loftiest  smnmits  of  the  range.  All 
these  hills  are  covered  with  aromatic  herbs,  aad  paa- 
dnce  excellent  hooey,  whence  the  well-known  «n«^ii» 
of  the  same  poet  to  the ''  apis  Uatina.*  (Hor.  Cora. 
L  38. 3,  iv.  2.27,  £pO(i.  16.  28.)  Lucan  also  spe^ 
of  the  "  calidi  bnxeta  Hatini "  as  adjoining  and  over- 
looking the  pUkins  of  Apulia  (ix.  182).  Then  is  no 
evidence  oT  the  existence  of  a  town  cf  this  name,  as 
supposed  by  one  of  the  M  scboliasta  of  Horace;  aad 
certainly  no  authority  fw  the  change  saggestrd  if 
some  modem  writers,  that  we  should  read  in  P&ay 
MaimateM  for  "  Herinates  ex  Gargana'  HdstenB 
and  others  bavs  deariy  shown  that  an  anoeat  towa 
called  Mkbisux  stood  near  the  NE.  paint  of  dH 
promontory,  about  5  miles  from  the  modcni  FisKi, 
It  ccotinned  to  be  a  bishop's  see  nntil  late  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  site  is  still  marked  by  an  aa- 
cient  church  called  Sfai.  if orwiliAfiErtao.  (HolstoL 
Not  m  Cbtter.  p.  278;  Romanelli,  voLiL  p.  214.) 

The  Banking  ridges  which  extend  down  to  the  sea  <b 
both  sides  (^  the  Gaiganos  afford  several  coves  or  saaO 
harbonn  well  adapted  for  sheltering  small  vessds. 
Of  these  the  one  now  called  Port*  Creoa,  about 
8  miles  S.  of  Fm<^  is  generally  supposed  ta  be  tks 
AoASi's  FoRTua  of  Pliny,  whidi  be  appears  to  plats 
S.  of  the  promootory.  The  Poktds  G  abius  of  the 
same  author  was  situated  between  the  promantsiT' 
and  the  Lacas  Pantanus  (,Lago  di  Lama):  it 
cannot  be  identified  with  certainty;  bat  it  seems 
probable  that  it  was  situated  at  tlw  entrance  of  the 
lake  now  called  £<90  (B  Fonmo.         [E.H.B.] 

GABGA'PHIA  FON&    [Plataka.] 

GA'BGABA  (rifrftifa  or  r^fynpar),  coe  of  the 
heights  of  Mount  Ida  in  Tnas  (Horn.  A  viii  48, 
xiv.  293),  which  continncd  te  bear  this  name  m 
in  the  time  of  Straho  (xiii.  p.  583 ;  camp,  Plin.  r.  33; 
Macrob.  Sat.  v.  20;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.).  Its  roodctn 
name  is  said  to  be  Kaaiag.  fWslpole^i  ilemoin 
relating  to  Tta-kts,  p.  12a)  A  town  of  the  am* 
name  existed  from  early  times  upon  that  height,  or 
rather  oo  a  branch  of  it  forming  a  cape  on  the  aortk 
of  the  bay  of  Adramyttinm,  between  Aatandrai  sad 
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Affiiu.  In  the  earliest  times  it  is  mid  to  hare  been 
inbaliited  by  Leleges,  bnt  afterwards  to  bare  receired 
Aeolian  colonists  from  Aaaoa,  and  others  from  Hileto- 

rlis.  (Strab.<.c.pp.606,610;Mela,tl8;PtoLT.2. 
5.)  The  name  of  this  town  is  in  aome  aathora 
misspelt  lifryayoi',  as  in  Ptolemy,  and  ^iyafm,  as  in 
Hieraoles.  The  tenitoty  ronnd  Gargara  was  cele- 
brated for  its  fertility.  (Virg.  Georg.  L  103;  Senec. 
Ptoen.  iT.  608.)  The  modem  village  of  /w  probably 
occupies  the  site  of  ancient  Gargara.         [L.  S.] 

OARGAltlUS  LOCUS,  a  plaos  in  Gallia  Nar- 
booensis,  known  only  fix>m  an  inscription  of  the  time 
of  H«^f!«ti  D'Anrille  (^Notiee,  ^)  received  an 
exact  copy  of  H  from  Barthdemy.  This  inaeriptiou 
ncorda  the  "  Pagani  pagi  Lncreti  qoi  sunt  finibos 
Arelatennom  loco  Gargario."  The  place,  which  is 
still  called  GargmA,  is  at  the  foot  of  a  monntain 
called  St.  Pilon;  "  and  the  plain  which  extends  from 
the  foot  of  this  monntain  as  &r  as  Aubagae,  in  the 
direction  of  MarteiUe,  is  called  Lacrau,  and  this 
may  be  the  Pagos  Lucsetua  of  the  inscription" 
(IXAnviHe).  [G.  L.] 

GAKGETTUS.    [AmcA,  p.  327.] 

GARI  (JCipi,  bid.  Char.  ap.  Hud*,  vol  ii.  p.  9), 
a  small  {dace  in  Ariana,  most  likely  represented  now 
by  Ghore,  to  the  east  of  Ferrah.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
sum  as  (rAtrme,  which  lies  to  the  NE.  from 
Ferrah.  Mamiert  (v.  3.  s.  61)  has  supposed  that 
it  ia  the  same  as  Gnithk  to  the  ME.  of  BoO,  on  the 
Ehmtd,  which,however,  is  man  likely  to  be  the  Chat- 
iJsacbeorChatrischeof  Ptolemy(vL17.s.5).    [V.] 

GABIKAEI  (rofiiyalai  and  Tafnimuot),  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (vi.  16.  §  5)  as  a  population  of  the 
country  of  the  Sera.     [Sbbis.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

GARITES,  a  people  of  Aquitania  (Caes.  B.  0. 
iiL  27),  who  submitted  to  P.  Crassus,  b.  o  £6. 
They  are  menticoed  by  Caesar  between  the  Elusates 
aad  Ausci,  and  the  position  of  both  of  these  pei^es 
is  known  within  certain  limits.  [Elusates, 
Adsci.]  Some  writers  would  connect  the  name 
Garites  with  the  name  Gert,  a  branch  of  the  Ga- 
rmme.  But  the  reading  Garites  is  not  certain  in 
Caesar's  text.  Schneider  (ed.  Caes.  £e«.  &ai<.)  has 
taken  the  readiig  Gates.  [G.  L.] 

GA'BIUS  (riifHot),  a  place  on  the  coast  of 
Papblagonia,  80  stadia  to  the  east  of  Callistratia. 
(Harcian  Herad.  ParipL  p.  72 ;  Animym.  PeripL 
PohLEwc)  [L.S.] 

GARIZIM.    [GEKiztx.] 

GAROCELI  or  OISAIOCELI,  an  Alpine  people, 
who  with  the  Centrones  and  Catnriges  attacked 
Caesar  (s.  c.  58)  in  his  march  from  Ocelum,  the 
most  western  pbtce  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  over  the  Alps 
into  the  cunntiy  of  the  VooontiL  (£.  G.  L  10.) 
The  reading  Graioceli  is  said  to  have  the  best  au- 
thority for  it.  (Schneider,  ed.  Caes.  B.  G.  i.  10.) 
These  people  are  mentioned  by  no  other  writer;  but, 
AS  we  know  where  the  Centrones  and  Csturiges  lived, 
we  may  suppose  that  the  Garoeeli  were  near  them. 
lyAnville,  as  he  often  does,  determines  their  position 
■imply  by  the  aid  (^  a  name.  The  resemblance  be- 
tween the  names  Ocelum  and  Garoeeli,  be  says, 
fixes  the  place  of  the  Garoeeli  in  the  valley  of  Pro- 
geku  and  of  CUiton,  and  consequently  in  Gallia  Cis- 
aJpina.  But  it  ia  clear  that  Caesar  means  that 
they  were  an  Alpine  people,  whom  he  met  after 
leaving  Ocelrnn.  Walckcnaar  has  a  conjectare 
about  them  which  is  ingenious;  and  it  may  also  ba 
true.  He  says  that  they  occupied  the  Afourtenne 
and  the  valley  irtiich  is  contiguous  to  the  Mauri- 
CMK,  to  the  east  of  Moat  Ceait,  the  Vai  di  Viu, 
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which  coBtains  a  place  called  Uaeglio  and  a  canton 
of  the  same  name.  And  he  adds,  what  is  mors  to 
the  purpose,  that  in  an  ancient  document,  St  Jean 
do  Maurienne  is  called  Johannes  Gatocellius.  He 
has  other  arguments  also.  (^Geog.,  fc.  de$  Gauht, 
voL  i.  p.  542.)  [G.  L.] 

GAKRHUENUS,  a  river  in  Britain,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy,  =(he  Yan  (or  rnr-mouth  River)  both 
in  respect  to  name  and  pUce.  [R.G.  L.] 

GARBIANNONUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  as  a  station  under  the  Comet  LiUorii  Sax- 
omet  for  the  Eqmta  Siabk$iaai^Burgk  Cattle  in 
Norfolk,  where  Bamanttmains  are  fonnd.   [B.G.L.] 

GABSAUBA  (Tapirilovpay,  a  small  town  in  Cap- 
padocia  from  which  the  praefectura  Gartamia  or 
Ganatiriiii  derived  ita  name.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  663; 
cemp.  xii.  534,  and  568,  where^  perhaps  rapaatipmp 
is  to  be  read  for  Kramer's  rapaat6ptt¥;  Plin.  vi.  3; 
Ptol.  V.  6.  §  14.)  [L.  S.] 

GARSAURlTiS.    [GABaAi;BA.] 

GARUMMA  (iS  Fapouris,  rapiimt:  Garome). 
Tibttllns  (L  7,11)  calls  this  river  "Magnus  Ga- 
rumna: "  but  Ansooius  (Motella,  v.  483>  makes  the 
name  feminine  (aeqnome . . .  Gammnae).  The  forms 
Garumna,  Garcona,  and  Garunda  occur;  the  last  in 
a  letter  of  Symnutchus  to  Ausonins,  and  it  is  per- 
haps the  origin  o(  the  name  Gitoade. 

The  Garoam,  the  most  southern  of  the  three  great 
rivers  of  France  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic,  rises 
in  the  Pyrenees,  within  the  present  kingdom  of 
Spain.  The  river  has  a  north  and  KME.  coarse 
to  Tolosa  (^Toulotae),  from  which  town  it  has  a 
general  NNW.  connie  to  BurdigaU  {Bordeaux). 
Below  Bordeaux  it  forms  a  large  aestuary,  which 
Stiabo.  (p.  190)  colls  a  sea-Uke  (Ai/ivoftfAamra). 
The  navigatiun  of  the  Upper  Garonne  as  far  down 
as  the  junction  of  the  Tamis  (7"arn)  below  7'otUoute 
is  much  impeded.  Ai  Bordeaux  it  is  a  fine  tide 
river,  and  the  tide  ascends  20  miles  above  Bor- 
deaux. This  river  has  several  large  branches:  on 
the  ri^t  bank,  the  Arriige,  the  Tam,  the  Lot 
(Oltis),  and  the  Lordogne  (Doranins),  which  flows 
into  the  aestnaiy;  on  the  left  bonk,  the  Cert,  the 
Bagte,  and  some  others.  The  length  of  the  Garotme 
is  said  to  be  about  360  miles,  and  the  Dordogne  is 
near  300  miles  long.  In  fact,  the  Dordogne  and 
Garonne  are  two  distinct  rivers  which  flow  into  one 
aestnaiy,  now  called  the  Gironde.  The  basin  of 
the  Garoraie  is  much  less  than  that  at  the  Loire, 
bat  larger  than  the  basin  of  the  &tn«.  It  ia  a  coun- 
try which  lies  within  well-defined  limits,  the  Fyn- 
nees,  the  Cevamei,  the  mountains  of  the  Aueergne, 
and  the  Ocean.  Part  of  the  basin  of  the  Garonne 
was  the  Aquitania  of  Caesar,  who  makes  the  Ga- 
rumna the  boundary  between  the  Aquitani  and  the 
Celtae  (B.  G.  I  I). 

Strabo  (p.  190>  and  Mela  (iii.  2)  describe  the 
Garumna  as  rising  in  the  Pyrenees.  Strabo  makes 
the  Garumna  flow  parallel  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
navigable  part  of  it  be  says  is  2000  stadia:  it  is 
incr«ised  by  three  streams,  and  then  enters  the  sea 
between  the  Santones  and  the  Bituriges  loeci  [Bl- 
TtJKioKs],  both  Celtic  natkns.  He  speaks  of  the 
months  ^  the  river  (^al  MoXtSy  as  fonning  the 
aeetnary:  he  probably  means  the  proper  Garome 
and  the  Dordogne.  Mela's  description  is  much 
more  complete :  be  describes  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  aa  shallow  for  a  great  distance  and  scarcely  na- 
vigable, except  when  it  is  swollen  by  wintry  rains 
or  melted  snow;  as  it  approaches  the  ocean  tides  it 
is  fuller,  and  becomes  wider  as  it  pnoeeds;  at  last  it 
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U  13c*  s  grmt  m  ohannal,  canits  bir^  ahi|is,  ind 
t«sMa  naTJgaton  about  in  a  fdrioos  nuumer,  parti- 
cularly whm  the  wind  and  the  itieaiB  an  sot  the 
same  way.  Mek  may  probably  hare  heard  of  the 
Tiolence  wi&  which  the  tide  eaten  the  Giromde. 
Mela  eayB  that  there  is  an  island,  Antros.  in  the 
iMtnaiT  of  the  Ganmme;  but  there  ia  no  ishmd  now. 

[G.  L.] 

OABUMMI,  an  Aquitaniao  people  mentwoed  by 
Caeaar.  [Gakites.]  It  may  be  inferred  &cm  the 
name  that  they  were  on  the  Gamnma.  A.  d* 
Valob  tuppaaaa  that  they  occopied  a  tract  now 
called  Jtwiert  along  the  Cnrn—t,  to  the  north  of 
the  ConTenae,  or  of  the  diocese  of  ^<.  Bttmtdde 
Commmge,  as  far  a<  the  borders  of  the  dioaeae  of 
Siemm.  Tiiis  oonjectare  ia  accqicd  by  D'Anrille 
and  other  writers;  and  it  may  be  tmek  Bat  then 
is  ao  direct  eridcace  that  it  is  tme.  [O.  L.] 

GASAMUKS  {Taaartui),  an  Arab  tribe,  men- 
tioned by  Diodoms  Sionlas  (iii.  44),  idsatical  with 
the  Caaanitae  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Caaaaudieis  of 
Agathaichidas.  Diodoms  plaoss  them,  with  the  Afi- 
bMi,  next  to  the  Debae,  eo  the  aonth,  in  afnreement 
with  Ptolony,  who  finds  them  south  oif  the  Cinaedo- 
colpitae, —  Us  name  far  the  Debae, — and  (ivea 
Badeo  as  the  name  of  their  captal  (tu  7.  §  6). 
Diodoms  and  A|;atharehides  agree  in  remarking  on 
the  difierence  of  the  climate  of  this  part  of  Anbia 
from  that  of  the  other  porta.  "  This  eonntry,"  says 
Diodoma,  "  is  not  scorched  as  are  the  neighbouring 
regions,  bat  is  (Aea  oarered  with  soft  and  thick 
clouds,  from  which  distil  snows  and  refireahing 
showers,  which  render  even  the  summer  temperate. 
The  country  produces  all  kinds  cf  fruits,  and  is  re- 
markably rich,  bat,  owing  te  the  ignorance  of  the 
inhabitants,  it  is  not  properly  cnltirated ;  they  collect 
gold  in  large  quantities,  which  they  find  in  the  nft- 
tai«l  fissures  of  the  earth,  not  in  the  form  of  gold- 
dust,  but  \a  nuggets,  the  smallest  of  which  equal  in 
sise  the  olin-stooe;  the  laigeat  are  little  inferior  to 
the  walnut.  The  natin*  wear  them  round  their 
wrists  and  necks,  alternated  with  transparent  pebbles. 
Haring  an  abundance  of  gold,  bat  a  scarcity  of 
copper  and  irao,  they  are  glad  to  barter  the  former 
with  the  merchants  for  an  equal  weight  of  the  Utter." 
An  ideitity  both  of  climate  and  name  enables  us  to 
fix  the  Oasandes  nnmediately  to  the  south  and 
south-east  of  Mekka,  in  ifotmt  Canan,  the  eoontiy 
of  Zohran,  of  which  Burckhardt  reports:  "  Gnpaa 
abonnd  in  the  mountaina.  Most  othcrfrnits  an  cnl- 
tirated in  these  mountains,  whan  water  is  at  all 
times  abundant,  and  the  climate  temperate.  Snow 
has  scoMtimes  {sUsa,  and  water  been  fi^nen,  at  fiur  as 
SwlL"  (TrmeeU  m  AraUa,  roL  ii.  p.  377,  qtoted 
by  Forster,  AraUa,  r<rf.  iL  p.  144.)         [G.  W.] 

GASCVRUS,  GAZOTtUS  (Tiaufxa,  PtoL  iiL  13. 
§  31;  Ti(tifot,  Stepb.  B.),  a  tewn  of  the  Edmi 
in  Macedonia,  and,  probably,  the  same  phuie  as  the 
Gkaero  of  the  Pentinger  TaUa.  Qasoms,  there- 
ibre,  probably  stood  between  TragilBS  and  Eapcria, 
towards  the  MW.  end  of  Mona  Pangaens.  (Leaks, 
Trm.  mlforik.  Green,  voL  iiL  p.  SS9.)  [K  J.  &] 

6ATH  (tie,  rerra:  EtK  U$au>t\  one  of  the 
fire  priadpal  cities  of  th*  PhiUstines  (JoA.  zi.  38; 
1  Sam.  r.  8,  ri.  17),  th*  birthplace  and  home  «f 
Goliath  and  his  gigantic  fiunily.  (I  iSm.  zriL  4; 
S  5nn.  xzi.  18 — 23.)  H  was  taken  by  Uuiah,  and 
dismantled.  (S  Cknm.  xzri  6.)  Joeephns  reckons  it 
to  the  tribe  of  Dan  {Ant,  t.  1.  §  22),  and  says  that 
Hezekiah  took  the  cities  of  the  Philistines  brxa  Gaza 
to  Gath.  (wlnC  iz.  la  §  3.)    St.  Jerome  sptaks  of 
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it  a*  a  Qty  ef  the  Philistine*  en  the  twpfiir*  of  Ja- 
daea,  betwen  Elentheropolis  aad  Gaaa,  wbes* asafj- 
exteasiTe  Tillage  existed  in  his  day.  (CooMMa*.  aa 
AKcA  i.  10).  There  can  b*  httle  dooU  tiiai  lU* 
sama  ia  iatendad  in  the  OHoma»tie<m  (sl  r.  Tit), 
though  it  ia  there  uiuoiwuily  atatad  to  b*  fie«  Dak* 
firom  Elentheropolis,  on  th*  nad  to  Dinnpsti  c 
Lydda.  (Belanc^  iUieK.  a.  e.)  Th«  inhahitaati  rf 
.fie«(-Jii6ra>(EleBthero(i<dis)s]ieakofaTil]ag«naaMl 
Kwryel-el-Gat,  a  qoaiter  of  an  hoar  distant  &aa 
BnCjArm,  en  the  road  to  AtUtat.  It  aiay,  per- 
haps, be  permitted  to  baiard  the  eoajaotHra  that  tte 
praieut  Beit-Jttrm — the  classical  Betogaita  an4 
Elaotbenpolis— marks  tha  site  ef  the  anciaat  GatL 

[BSTHOOABRD.]  [G.  W-] 

GATH-HEPHEB  (r««x*f^  roiSW,  LXX{ 
TeMiH  KoMb.  OaoskX  a  tewa  of  GaHlea  ia  tfa* 
tribe  cf  Zabokn  (JodL  zix.  IS),  the  aatna  plac*  <^ 
the  pnphet  Jonah  (3 £•«*,  xa.  a5>  Sk-immm 
places  it  two  miles  from  Sepfbaia,  on  the  raad  ta 
Tiberii*,  a  smaU  village  ia  lus  dsor,  wber*  the  ttmh 
cf  the  pn^faet  was  shown.  {Proem,  sa  Jammm.) 
The  tomb  was  shown  to  BaQamin  of  Tndda,  ia  th* 
moontam*  near  Bepphoris,  in  the  tweUth  caiUaj 
{Traselt,  roL  i.  p.  SO.cd.  JsAor);  and  ia  the  yiShgt 
of  Et-Me^iad,  situated  two  mika  cast  of  th*  niia 
of  Sepphoris,  the  Moslems  dww  at  this  day  tha  tamb 
of  the  prophet  Jooah.  (Bohinion,  £sk  See.  vaL  ii. 
p.  aOO,  note  1.)  [G.W.3 

GATH-BIUMON  (rOfeitiOr),  a  city  <tf  tha 
tribe  of  Dan  (Jttk.  xiz.  45),  ani^ied  to  the  Lenta* 
(xxi.  24;  1  CAroa.  vL  69),  is  described  by  Boac- 
bius  and  St.  Jerome  aa  sitnited  12  mihs  Sroca  Dtea- 
polls,  towards  Elentharopolis  {OiumaM.  *■•-);  hat 
this  can  scarcely  be,  as  Dr.  Bnbinwin  ooqjectans, 
identical  with  that  which  they  plaee  5  Biilea  fina 
Elentheropolis,  en  the  way  to  Dioqxi&i,  as  th*  dis- 
tance between  the  two  termini  is  much  noera  than 
17  miles.  (Robinson,  BA.  Set.  nL  iL  p.  431.) 
Neither  can  it  be  that  large  rillag*  then  maek 
Gitbha,  which  tha  OnomttKoa  anppoaat  to  b*  th* 
Gath  to  which  the  ark  of  the  corenaot  was  ciniaA 
iivm  Azotns,  and  which  is  placed  (a.  v.  TeMi)  be- 
tween Antipatiis  and  Jamnia.  (Beland,  °r'-rrf 
pt786.)  [Q-W.] 

GA'THEAE  (TmttuI:  Elk.  roMnu), a  town  tf 
Arcadia  in  the  distzict  Cromitis,  situated  ^oa  the 
rirer  Gstheatss  (raSdraty,  which  rose  aaar  tha 
place,  and  which,  after  leeeiiiog  the  Camioa  (Ka^ 
rttw),  riemg  in  Uie  territoiy  of  Aagys,  Sewed  into 
the  Alpheins.  Gatheae  ia  pbced  by  the  beat  modan 
anthorities  at  Kjridket.  (FaiM.  riiL  34.  §§  S,  6; 
Stepb.  B.  «.  v. ;  Bobbys  Btdterdte*,  ^c  p.  ISS; 
Leake,  Pdoponnetiaca,  p.  334 ;  CnrtuM,  Pekpem 
meos,  roL  i.  pp.  291,  336.) 

GATHEATAS.     [Gathbax.} 

GAUGAklE'LA  (rik  ra>ryat4>^  PtoL  ri  I.  §  S ; 
Staph.  B.  s.  r.),  a  small  rilhige  of  Aaayria,  aboot  13 
miles  on  the  other  aide  of  ue  Lycoa,  at  no  gnat 
distsnce  baa  the  rirer  Bomadas.  It  va*  the  actaal 
scene  of  the  last  great  battle  lietaMU  Danin*  aad 
Alexander  the  Great,  which  is  sometimes  called  Aat 
of  Arbela,  thoogh  thia  phca  wa*  at  aooe  distaae* 
fran  the  real  battl»-fiekl.  [AsaitA.]  Stiaho 
states  that  the  word  Gai^amela  meaw  "CagBefa 
house,'  and  that  it  waa  so  called  because  Dania* 
gar*  the  place  ibr  the  anj^wt  and  nouialuneBt  of 
one  of  his  camels  which  waa  much  wearied  with  tks 
mardi  (zri.  p.  737).  Pliny  }dacea  the  town  to  th* 
wtatof  the(kontca(Ti.a6.8.30>  EacJi  of  ihetaa 
forms  Qaagamehi  snil  fiinjiimrla  sifaiitr  nf  iijiliaa 
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tioo  from  tb«PnKan ;  tli«  first  might  be  derived  from 
Kiiitek  (the  honse-bome),  the  second  tnm  Gih 
(Zend,  G&),  (the  place).  Arriiin,  on  the  aatboritjr 
of  Ptolemy  and  Aristcbulus,  has  corrected  the  mis- 
take about  the  place  where  the  battle  was  reallj 
fought,  stating  that  it  was  at  Oangamela,  and  not 
•t  Arbcla;  he  adds  the  conjecture,  that  Arbela, 
being  a  weH-known  place,  whilfl  Gaogamela,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  one  little  known,  obtwned  the  credit 
of  baring  been  the  exact  site  of  the  conflict ;  he 
anggests  that  the  two  places  are  as  far  apart  as 
Salamis  friBn  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  or  Artemisia 
from  A«gina  or  Snninm  (^AiKtb.  Ti.  12).  Plutarch 
agrees  with  Arrian.  (^AUx,  c.  31.)  Ammianiis 
follows  the  same  opinion  (zxiii.  fi).  Cnrtins, 
ta  the  other  hand,  calls  the  field  of  battle  Arbela 
(ir.  c  9).  Stephanus  calls  it  a  place  of  Persia,  pro- 
bably becanse,  in  his  time,  all  that  part  of  Meso- 
potamia was  subject  to  the  Persian  Empire.  It  is, 
perhaps,  represented  by  a  small  place  now  called 
KanntUt ;  jet  it  can  hardly  be  the  one  marked  in 
Kiebnhr'a  Map  Qi.  p.  284,  tab.  45),  as  that  is  too 
Bear  to  Mosul  end  too  far  from  Arbek  ;  Niebnhr 
himself  is  inclined  to  place  the  scene  of  action  on 
the  banks  of  the  Khauter,  which  be  calls  a  small 
tributary  of  the  Greater  Zab.  [ARBU.A.]     [V.] 

GAULANl'TIS  (rai/Xoyiris),  the  name  of  a  di- 
vision of  Palaestine,  the  limits  of  which  are  not  very 
accurately  defined  by  Josephus.  He  aasigua  Gala- 
deoa  and  Ganlanitis  to  the  dominion  oF  Og,  king  of 
Basban  (^Ant.  ir.  5.  §  3),  and  extends  these  districts 
(the  farmer  be  now  calls  Galaaditis)  to  Mount  L»- 
banoB  (riii.  2.  §  3X  making  them  identical  with 
what  is  deacribed  in  Scripture  as  Ramoth  Gilead,  the 
dtiai  of  Jair,  the  regions  of  Aigob,  which  is  Basban, 
sixty  large  cities,  &c  (1  Kingt,  It.  13.)  He  makes 
it,  with  Hippene  and  Gadans,  the  eastern  lunit  of 
Galilee,  and  therefore  the  westatnmost  of  the  districts 
which  ha  assigns  as  the  dominions  (rf  king  A^rippa, 
Ti2.,Gamalitica,Ganlanitis,  Batanaeo,  and  Trachonitia. 
(A  J.iiL  3.  §§  1, 5.)  These  diTision8,however,  are  not 
always  observed,  even  by  the  Jewish  historian  him- 
self; for  Gamala,  which  in  the  last-cited  passage 
gives  its  name  to  a  district,  is  elsewhere  reckoned  to 
Gaolaoitis  (Ant.  xviii.  1.  §  1);  and  Judas,  who  is 
in  this  passsge  called  a  Ganluiite,  is  usually  desig- 
nated a  Galilaean  (lb.  §  6,  xx.  5.  §  2,  B.  J.  ii.  8. 
§1,  and  17.  §8),  as  he  is  also  in  ilcte  (v.  37).  For 
the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
resort,  as  Belaud  and  others  have  done,  to  the  hypo- 
thesis of  two  Gamalas,  but  to  suppose  that  Galilee  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  wider  sense,  to  include  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  From  these  scattered 
notices,  the  district  of  Gaulanitis  Proper  may  be 
safely  fixed  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  Jordan, 
from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  sea  of  Galilee  (for 
Bethsaida  Joliaa  was  sitnated  in  Lower  Ganlanitis, 
B.J.  ii.  9.  §  1)  to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
roots  of  Lebanon  and  Sermon .  Its  extent  in  width 
it  is  impossible  to  define  with  uiy  accuracy,  as  there 
is  no  well-defined  natural  boundary  to  the  mountain 
region  and  high  table-land  of  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan,  nntil  it  sinks  into  the  great  plain  of  the 
Hanran.  [Batasaba.]  It  is  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  town  of  Gaulan,  the  Scrip- 
ture Gouui.    (Behind,  Pafa««<.  p.  317.)     [G.  W.] 

GAULOPES,  an  Arab  tribe,  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (vi.  28),  who  places  them,  with  the  Chatbhi, 
at  the  Sinus  Capeus,  on  the  west  of  the  Pendan 
gulf,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modem  Chat  or  Kittiff 
bay.    (Fenter,  i^raMoiTaLu.  p.216.)      [G.  W.] 
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GAULOS  (ra«\o»:  £<A.  rauXlnts,  Gaulitauns: 
Oozo),  an  island  in  the  Ueditenanean  Sea,  between 
Sicily  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  separated  only  by  a 
narrow  strait  from  the  mndi  buger  and  mbre  im- 
portant isknd  of  Melita  or  Malta.  Ganlos  is  itself, 
however,  of  considerable  extent,  being  10  miles  in 
length  bj  about  5^  in  breadth,  and  the  soil  is  fertile: 
hence  the  island  appears  to  have  been  inhalnted  fnan 
a  very  early  period;  and  Scylax,  the  most  ancient 
author  by  whom  it  is  noUced,  already  mentions  it  as 
containing  a  town  of  the  same  name.  (Bcyl.  §  110, 
p.  50;  Mela,  ii.  7.  §  18;  Strab.  vi.  p.  277;  Plin.iii. 
8.  s.  14 ;  Diod.  V.  1 2 ;  Steph.  B.  < .  r.)  Ganlos  mnst 
at  all  times  have  followed  the  fortunes  of  its  man 
powerful  neighbour  Melita;  hence  it  is  seldom  men- 
tioned separately  in  history.  Bat  we  learn  that  it 
was  first  visited  and  colonised  by  the  Phoenicians, 
and  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, in  whose  power  it  remained  for  the  most 
part  till  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  the  Bomans.  At 
what  period,  or  how,  it  fell  into  the  bands  of  the 
Greeks,  we  know  not;  but  that  it  must  have  dona 
so  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstaiKie  that  there 
exist  coins  of  the  island  with  the  inscription,  in 
Greek  characters,  rATAITHN.  Nor  have  we  any 
account  of  its  conquest  by  the  Bomans,  which  doubt- 
less took  place  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  Melita, 
at  the  b^iuning  of  the  Second  Pnnio  War.  (Xjr. 
xxi.  51.)  Under  the  Boman  government  Gauloa 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  separate  municipal  rights, 
as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  still  extant  there. 
(Olnver.  SiciL  p.  444.)  It  is  mentioned,  together 
with  Melita,  by  Frocopius  (£.  V.  i.  14),  who  tells  us 
that  the  Beet  of  Belisarius  tooched  there  on  its  way 
to  Africa. 

The  island  aC  Goa>  is  at  present  a  dependency  of 
that  of  Malta.  It  contains  about  8000  inhabitants, 
but  has  no  port,  being  bounded  on  all  sides  by  ste^ 
or  perpendicular  elifiii,  though  of  no  great  elevation. 
It  is  strange,  therefore,  that  Diodorus  should  espe- 
cially mention  it  as  **  adorned  with  advantageous 
ports"  {Xiniaiv  tvKoipois  KfKoc/XTjfiitnjj  v.  12),  the 
want  of  which  convenience  so  strikingly  distinguihhe* 
it  from  the  neighbouring  island  of  Malta.  Besides 
several  inscriptions  of  Boman  date,  Go£o  contains  a 
remarkable  monument  of  antiquity  called  the  Giant's 
Tower  (Torre  dei  Giganti) ;  it  is  of  ciroular  form 
and  built  of  massive  blacks  of  stone  in  an  irregular 
manner,  resembling  the  Cyclopian  styles  Near  it 
an  the  remains  of  other  buildings,  constructed  in 
the  same  rude  and  massive  style  of  arohitecture, 
which  appear  to  have  formed  part  of  an  edifice  of 
considerable  extent  consisting  of  several  cliambers. 
These  remains,  which  are  wholly  distinct  in  cha- 
racter from  anything  found  in  Sicily,  are  generally 
ascribed  to  the  Phoeuieiaus;  but  this  rests  wholly  <« 
conjecture.  Their  nearest  aaalogiee  are  found  in  the 
buildings  called  Nuraght,  in  Sardinia.  (Hoars, 
Claw.  Tour,  vol.  iL  p.  293:  StUUtt  d.  lut  Arch. 
1833,  pp.  86,  87.) 

The  view,  adopted  by  soma  aneient  as  well  a* 
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QAVRA  HONS. 


nwdarn  •nthtn,  which  identified  Guiloa  with  the 
Homeric  isbmd  of  Caljrpso,  it  diiciused  nnder  the 
article  OoroiA.  [E.  H.  B.] 

GAURA  HONS.  Part  of  the  Jerusalem  Itin. 
contains  a  route  from  Ciritas  Valentia  ( Faience), 
on  the  Rhone,  to  Haniio  Vapincom  (ffq)).  After 
leaTinK  Mansio  Locns  (Z«e),  9  Roman  miles  bring 
OS  to  Hntatio  Vologatis,  whkh  is  pertiaps  Vaugtlat ; 
and  the  Itin.  adds,  "  inde  iscenditur  Ganra  Hans." 
The  next  station,  8  Roman  miles  from  Voli^^is, 
is  Matttio  Cambooam.  [CAMBOKino.]  lyAiiTille 
fiiond,  in  a  manuscript  map  of  tlie  DaiqAmt,  a  hill 
called  Cot  d»  Cabrt,  which,  as  he  supposes,  pre- 
MTTCs  the  name  (janra.  Walckenser  supposes  the 
Gaura  to  be  the  chain  of  mountains  which  extends 
fixHn  Serve,  on  a  branch  of  the  Dnrance,  to  Rimnsa, 
at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  place  named  Le  Go. 
Pmbably  D'Anville  and  Walckenaer  mean  the  same 
lanp!  of  hills.  [G.  L.] 

GAURE'LEON.     [Atoros.] 

GAU'RION.     [AKDB08.] 

GAURUS  MONS,  a  moontun  rf  Campania,  now 
called  Monte  Barbaro,  in  the  immediate  neighboor- 
hmd  of  Pateoli,  and  about  3  miles  NE.  of  Cumae. 
It  is  in  fact  the  central  and  most  elevated  summit  of 
a  range  of  volcanic  hills  which  extend  from  the  pro . 
montoiy  of  Hisennm  to  Neapolis  [Camfania,  p. 
491],  and  is  itself  unqnestionably  an  extinct  vol- 
cano, presenting  a  distinct  and  tolerably  regular 
crater.  (Danbeny  oo  Fofaonoes,  p.  200.)  Its  sloping 
sides,  composed  of  volcanic  sand  and  ashes,  were  very 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  vines:  hence  the  wines 
which  it  prodnced  were  in  ancient  times  among  the 
most  celebrated  in  Italy,  and  were  considered  to  vie 
with  those  of  the  Falemian  and  Massican  hills. 
(Plin.  iiL  5.  s. 9,  xiv. 6.  s.  8;  Flor. i.  16. § 5;  Athen. 
i.  p.  36;  Stat.  Sih.  iv.  3.  64 ;  Sil.  ItaL  xii.  160.) 
The  position  of  Ut.  Gannis,  towering  over  the  lower 
hills  which  encircled  the  lakes  Avemus  and  Ln- 
erinns,  is  distinctly  pointed  out  by  Lucan  (ii.  667) 
and  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (Cam.  v.  345),  and  is 
implied  also  by  SiUns  Italicus  (2.  c),  who  places  it 
in  the  immediate  neigfabonrhood  of  Pnteoli.  Aoreiins 
Symmaclius  also,  in  a  poetic  description  of  Baali 
{AntkoL  Lot.  868, ed.  Heyer),distinctly  points  to  the 
vin»<0Tered  flanks  of  Ut  Gaurus  as  rising  above  the 
hot  springs  of  Pnteoli  and  the  lovely  bay  of  Baiae; 
but  there  is  a  confusion  in  tlie  passage  of  Pliny  where 
he  speaks  of  tin  wines  of  Ut.  Ganms  and  Massicns, 
which  has  kd  some  writers  to  assnme  that  the  two 
hilU  must  hare  been  near  together,  and  has  thus 
given  rise  to  much  confusion.  The  Uons  Ganmi 
was  celebrated  in  Roman  histny  as  the  scene  of  a 
great  victory  gained  by  the  Romans  nnder  U.  Va- 
lerias Corvns  over  the  Samnitwi,  B.  a  340.  (Lir. 
vii.  33,  33.)  This  was  the  first  in  the  long  series 
of  conflicts  between  those  two  nations,  and  on  that 
account  (as  Niebuhr  remarics)  "  is  one  of  the  most 
memoraMe  ia  the  history  of  the  worM:  it  decided, 
like  the  praerogativa,  npoo  ths  great  contest  which 
had  now  begm  between  the  Sabellians  and  the  Latins 
for  the  soverdgnty  of  the  world"  (voL  iiL  p.  119). 
The  exact  scene  of  the  battle  is  not  indicated;  wears 
only  told  that  it  was  fought  at  the  foot  of  Ut. 
Ganms.  At  a  later  period  Cicero  mentions  this  hill 
among  the  fertile  districts  of  Campania  which  the- 
agrarian  law  of  Rollus  proposed  to  sell  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Roman  people  (de  Leg.  Agr.  iL  1 4).  [E.  H.  B.] 

GAUZACA  or  GAZACA  (roii^wa  «  Ta.(ijrfi, 
IHoL  vi.  18.  §  4),  a  town  seated  in  the  district  of 
the  Paropamisadae.    It  it  no  doubt  the  same  as 


GAZA. 

Agaaca,  one  of  the  three  cities  of  tins  tiihe  mes- 
tioned  by  Ammianns  (xxiii.  6).  It  is  cmjectmei 
by  Foriuger  that  it  may  be  Uie  same  as  the  moifea 
Ghaaii.  The  name  is  probably  oonnectwi  with 
Gaza,  a  word  of  Persian  origin,  aigiiifyiiig  a  treason- 
house,  [v.] 

GAZA.(rii(a:  £ei.  rajiuat),  a  TCiry  andent  and 
important  city  of  Palestine  Proper,  fint  "»"""— -^ 
in  the  southern  border  of  the  Canaanites  (C^  x, 
19),  but  originally  inhabited  by  the  Avima,  wha 
were  dispossessed  by  the  Caj^torino.     (DeaL  i. 
23.)     It  was  included  in  the  tribe  of  Jodah  (JeA. 
XV.  47),  but  remained  in  possession  of  the  PhiHstiaea 
(I  Sam.  vi.  17),  whose  cajHtd  it  apparently  was 
(Judge*,  xvi.  21 ).     Jcsephus  says  that  it  was  taken 
by  Hezekiah.    (AnL  ix.  13.  §  3.)     It  is  cdebated 
in  secular,  as  in  sacred  history.     Arrian,  in  his  Ex- 
pedition ofAkaxaider  (ii.  27),  describes  it  as  a  laiga 
city,  distant  20  stadia  from  the  sea,  sitoated  on  ■ 
bfty  mound,  and  fortified  by  a  strong  wall     It  was 
well  provisioned,  and  garrisoned  by  a  force  of  Aiah 
mercenaries  nnder  the  command  of  an  mniuji  named 
Batis  (or,  according  to  Josephus,  Babemeses),  aai 
its  high  walls  baffled  the  engineers  of  Aleunder 
(b.  c  332),  who  declared  themselves  nnable  to  in- 
vent engines  powerful  enongh  to  batter  snch  massira 
walls.     Hounds  were  rused  on  the  soath  side  at  the 
town,  which  was  meet  assailable,  and  tl»  engines 
were  erected  on  this  artificial  fonndatioo.    Th^  woe 
fired  by  the  besieged,  in  a  spirited  sally,  and  the 
ront  of  the  Macedonians  was  checked  by  the  Idqg 
in  person,  who  was  severely  wounded  in  the  shoulder 
during  the  skinnish.     During  his  slow  neanxj  the 
engines  that  had  been  used  at  Tyre  were  sent  fir, 
and  the  mound  was  proceeded  with  nntil  it  reached 
the  height  of  250  feet,  and  the  width  of  aqoaitertf 
a  mile.     The  besiegrra  were  thrice  repalsed  from  tlia 
wall ;  and  when  a  breach  had  been  effix:tad,  in  the 
third  aseanlt,  and  the  city  carried  by  eseaUe,  its 
brave  garrison  still  fonght  with  desperate  reaohiticB, 
imtil  they  were  all  killed.     The  women  and  chifabai 
ware  reduced  to  slavery.     The  siege  had  apparcBlly 
oocnpied  three  or  fbnr  months;  and  the  cooqneror 
introdnced  a  new  popolation  into  the  {dace  from  tba 
neighbooring  towns,    and   osed   it  as  a  fbrtreas. 
.(Arrian,  ii.  27,  followed  by  Bp.  Thirlwall,  Greece, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  354 — 357.)     If  this  be  true,  the  state- 
ment of  Stnbo,  that  it  was  destroyed  by  Alexander, 
and  remained  desert,  must  be  taken  with  some  quali- 
fication (p.  759)     Indeed,  the  figure  which  it  makes 
in  the  intermediate  period  discredits  the  assertion  of 
Strabo  in  its  liteial  sense.     Obly  twenty  years  after 
its  capture  by  Alexander,  a  great  battle  was  foo^ 
in  its  neighbonrhood,  between  Ptolemy  and  Dera»- 
trins,  whcorein  the  latter  was  defeated,  with  the  has 
of  6000  slain  and  8000  prismers.     "  Gaza,  when 
he  had  left  his  baggage,  while  it  opened  its  gates  t* 
his  cavalry  on  his  retreat,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
porsning  enemy."     (Thirlwall,  voL  viL   p.  340.) 
Again,  in  the  wars  between  Ptolemy  Phik^iatar  and 
Antiochns  the  Great  (k.c  217),  it  was  nsed  a  a 
depSt  of  militaiy  stores    by  tlie   Egyptian  Vag 
(Polyb.  ▼.  68);  and  when  the  tide  of  fortune  toned, 
it  retained  its  fidelity  to  its  old  masten,  and  was  de- 
stroyed by  Antiochas  (b.  c.  198).    And  it  is  ms- 
ticHied,  to  the  credit  of  its  inhabitants,  by  Polybiss, 
that,  although  they  in  no  way  excelled  in  cooiaga 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Coeharyria,  yet  they  &r  sar- 
passed  them  in  liberality  and  fidelity  and  invindlils 
hardihood,  which  had  shown  itself  in  two  famei  ia- 
stanoes,  vis.,  in  first  nsistiiig  tin  Fenian  imadeni 
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•od  tban  to  imdnbdning  their  allegiance  to  the  Per- 
sians against  Alexander  (xtL  40).  It  was  evidently 
a  strong  place  in  the  time  of  the  Asmonean  prlnc««, 
£ir  it  stood  a  siege  from  Jonathan  (I  MaaxA.  zi. 
61,  62;  Joseph.  Ant.  siiL  5.  §  5);  and  baring  been 
taken  by  Simon,  not  without  resisteDce,  he  cast  oat 
its  idolatrons  inhabitants,  peopled  it  with  Jews, 
"  made  it  stronger  than  it  was  before,  and  boilt 
therein  a  dwelling-place  for  himself"  (xiii  43—48). 
Only  a  little  later,  Alexander  Jannaeos  besieged  it 
in  Tun  for  twelve  months,  when  it  was  betrayed  into 
his  hands.  Its  importance  at  this  period  is  attested 
by  its  senate  of  500,  whom  the  conqneror  slew,  and 
utterly  overthrew  their  city.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13. 
§  3.)  It  did  not  long  continue  in  mins,  for  it  was 
one  of  the  many  cities  reboilt  by  the  command  of 
Gabinins  (xiv.  5.  §  3).  It  was  given  to  Herod  the 
Great  by  Angnstns  (B.  J.  I  20.  §  3),  bat  not  in- 
eluded  in  the  dominions  of  his  son  Arcbelans,  as 
being  a  Grecian  dty  (ii.  6.  §  3).  These  notices 
sufficiently  expose  tho  error  of  Strabo's  statement 
above  cited ;  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  autlxnity 
for  the  theixy  ol  xb»  transference  of  the  site,  by 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  reconcile  his  state- 
ment with  these  historical  notices.  It  is  true  that 
Strabo  pbce*  the  tity  7  stadia  fhrnt  the  harbour 
(p.  759);  whereas  Antian  (L  e.)  st^es  it  to  be 
SO  stadia  at  the  most;  but  this  discrepancy  can- 
earning  the  site  of  a  town  of  which  neither  of  them 
eoold  have  any  very  aocarate  knowledge,  cannot 
justify  the  conclnsion  that  the  ancient  city  had  been 
deserted,  and  another  city  of  the  same  name  erected 
in  its  Ticinily,  Another  and  a  decisive  argument 
against  this  Uieoiy  is,  that  while  the  modran  dty 
occupies  an  eminence  corresponding  with  that  de- 
scribed by  Arrian,  and  is  covered  with  ancient  rains, 
DO  vesdges  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  which  could  mark  the  site  of  an  earliw  city. 
A  succession  of  coins,  strack  at  Gaza,  some  few 
prior  to  the  emperors,  but  many  more  from  Hadrian 
downwards,  attest  the  importance  of  the  city  snbse- 
qnently  to  the  Christian  aera,  and  present  some  pe- 
eoliarities  worthy  of  observation.  The  cypher,  or 
cbaracteristio  sign  of  the  dty,  impressed  cm  almost 
an  the  coins,  has  been  variously  explained,  but  by 
no  one  satisEtctorily :  all  that  is  intelligible  dearly 
attests  it  to  have  been  a  pagan  dty,  in  accordance 
with  the  historical  notices  above  dted.  The  dty  it- 
self is  represented  by  a  woman's  head;  and  the  Ghreek 
duties,  Zens,  Artemis,  Apollo,  Hercules,  which  figure 
in  the  coins,  with  the  absence  of  the  local  deity, 
Astarte,  by  far  the  most  common  in  the  coins  of 
other  maritime  dties  of  Syria,  prove  the  dty  to  have 
been,  as  Joeepbus  asserts  {Ant.  xvii.  13.  §  4X  a 
Grecian  dty,  probably  a  cokmy,  which  may  account 
for  its  inveterate  adhesi(Hi  to  the  exploded  snperstitioi 
in  the  reign  of  C!onstantine  (Sozomen,  ff.  E.  v.  3). 
Tho  legends  of  the  various  cdus  serve  no  less  to 
elnddate  the  history  of  the  dty.  The  earliest  (pro- 
bably A.  V.  c.  693)  proves  the  dty  to  have  been 
autouonaa;  and  as  history  bears  witness  to  its 
senate  (jSauXiJ)  of  500,  so  does  this  coin  to  its 
AHMOC.  lEP.  ACT.  further  prove  it  to  have  en- 
joiyed  the  privileges  of  a  sacred  dty  and  an  asylum. 
The  name  Elfl  serves  to  connect  this  dty  with  the 
mythic  lo;  and  the  name  MEINA,  appUed  to  an 
aimed  warrior  with  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  connects  it 
also  with  the  Cretan  hero  Minos,  and  suggests  the 
idea  that  it  may  have  been  colonised  from  that  island ; 
which  idea  is  confirmed  by  another  inscription, 
MAPNA,  the  signification  of  which  is  famished  by 
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early  Christian  writers,  who  teD  us  that  the  most 
magnificent  temple  in  Gaza  (afterwards  converted 
into  a  Christian  church)  was  dedicated  to  Mama, 
and  thence  called  Mamion.  This  Mama,  they  add, 
was  identical  with  the  Cretan  Jove.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  448— 4.'S4.)  Many  of  the  Jewish  captives  taken 
by  Hadrian  (a.d.  119)  were  sold  at  a  fair  instituted 
at  Gaza,  which  was  called,  from  this  &ct,  the  fair  of 
Hadrian  for  many  centuries  after.  {Chrou.  Paiekalt 
m  am).  The  town  is  frequently  noticed  in  Christian 
and  Moslem  annals.  It  early  became  an  episcopal 
see,  and  the  names  of  its  bishops  are  found  in  many 
councils.  (Le  Quien,  Orlmt  Chriit.,  voL  iiL  pp. 
603 — 622).  It  was  a  frontier  town  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  middle  ages ;  and  the  historical  notices 
have  been  ooUected  by  Qnatremire  (^Ltt  Sullaiu 
Afamiouh  de  Machrin,  torn.  i.  liv.  2.  pp.  228 — 239). 

The  modem  town,  still  called  by  its  sndent  name, 
'Aztak,  signifying  "  the  strong,"  "  is  situated  on  a  low 
round  hiS  of  considerable  extent,  not  elevated  more 
than  50  or  60  feet  above  the  plain.  This  hill 
may  be  regarded  as  the  nucleus  of  the  dty,  al- 
though only  its  southern  half  is  now  covered  with 
houses.  The  greater  part  of  the  modem  dty  has 
sprung  up  on  the  plain  bdow ;  a  sort  of  suburbs 
stretching  fiw  out  on  the  eastern  and  northem  sides. 
The  andent  dty  lay  obviously  chiefly  on  the  hilL 
The  present  town  has  no  gates ;  yet  the  places  of 
the  former  ones  remain,  and  are  painted  out  around 
the  hilL"  (Bobinson,  Bib.  Sa.  voL  ii.  pp.  374, 375.) 
"  It  contains,  with  the  two  villages  or  submrbs  adjdn- 
ing,  about  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  dtuated  a  short 
league  ima  the  coast,  which  is  here  an  open  beach, 
and  the  landing  diffeult^  excepting  in  very  calm 
weather.  It  is  snrrtmnded  by  gardens,  which  prr>- 
dnce  fruit  in  abandance."  (Alderson,  Nolei  on  Acre, 
p.  7,  note  6.) 

The  port  of  Gaza  was  called  "  Majuma  Gazae ;" 
the  Arabic  word  "  Majuma,"  signifying  portut  or 
navak,  being  applied  alike  to  Ascalon,  Jsmnia, 
Azotns,  and  Gaza.  (Le  Quien,  Orient  Chritt  vd. 
iiL  p.  622.)  It  was  situated,  according  to  Strabo, 
only  seven  stadia  fma  the  dty  {L  c).  Arrian,  in 
agreement  with  Sozomen,  makes  the  interval  20  stadia. 
(Sozomen,ir.£.ii.  5,  p.450,ed.  Vala.)  All  that  we 
know  of  it  we  learn  from  the  last-mentioned  historian. 
Having  been  formerly  strongly  addicted  to  pagan 
superstition,  it  was  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ 
in  the  rdgnof  Constantine,who  consequently  honoured 
it  with  special  privileges,  erected  it  into  an  inde> 
pendent  dvitas,  and  called  it  Comtantia,  exempt- 
ing it  from  its  subjection  to  Gaza,  whose  inhabitants 
still  retained  their  attachment  to  the  pagan  super- 
stition. (Sozomen,  {.  c.)  Under  the  emperor  Julian 
the  people  of  Gaza  reasserted  their  supremacy,  and 
the  emperor  dedded  in  favour  ol  their  clum.  Its 
new  name  was  withdrawn,  and  it  was  comprehended 
again  within  the  name  and  mnnidpal  Jurisdiction  of 
Gaza. 

The  ecclesiastical  position  of  Gaza  still  continaed 
distinct,  with  a  bishop  and  usages  of  its  own ;  and 
when  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  bishop  of  Gaza 
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in  Uw  flftb  eentiir;  to  nnics  tb«  two  ciiorches,  tia 
pronocul  sjnoi  eonfirmed  it  is  its  {brmcr  indqwn- 
denreoTtliatsm.  (Soioin«i,ff.£.T.8,p.S97).  gcreral 
•f  its  bishops  are  mentioiMd  ia  tiia  ecole«isslie«l 
•nmls.     (LeQuien,  OrwwCAritt(.e.)     [G.W.] 

OAZA.  \.(,ri(a,ATTiut,Amd>.ir.i),»dtf<K 
■troDgljr  fortified  pUoe  in  Sogduuu^  tskeo  hj  Alex- 
ander the  Oteat  in  person,  on  his  sdnnee  be^nd 
the  Jaxartai  or  SUum.  Bishop  TUrinU  {But  of 
Oneet,  rol.  H.  p.  S86),  tod  others,  eoDJscturt  that 
this  pHace  wj  be  recof^iaed  at  Ghm  near  Vriapptk, 
in  the  desert  between  that  pUca  and  the  river.  Un 
Usakil  (p.  270)  describes  OAos  as  the  smnnMr  lesi- 
denoe  of  the  miers  of  this  district.  It  seams,  how- 
ever, prubable  that  this  and  other  cities  talcen  at  this 
time  br  Alexander  the  Onat  were  mote  to  the  east- 
ward, in  the  hiUjr  omntr;'.  (Wilson,  AritMo,  f.  165, 
tec.;  Mtm.  of  Emp.  Bab«r,  Intnd.  p.  xiL) 

3.  In  Media.     [GaSACA.]  [V.] 

GAZACA  (rdfoira,  Strab.  zi.  p.  SSa),  tiia  Pahm 
of  the  Parthiana,  siinated  in  a  {Haia  in  Atropatena. 
The  name  in  the  earlier  editions  a(  Stnbo  was  always 
written  Gaza,  bnt  Grraknrd  detected  the  error  in  the 
MS.,  and  propoMd  the  reading  ri(aita  for  Ti(a  m1, 
which  has  been  adopted  hj  Kramer,  and  is  doobt- 
leas  the  correct  (Hie.  The  name  is  eoniectad  with 
Gaza,  and  is,  perhaps,  a  modification  of  it  It  is 
probabljr  cotmerted  with  the  Persian  Ghaz,  a  place 
of  tieasare.  (For  the  name,  see  Ptol.  fi.  18  ;  Am- 
miaa.  xxKi.  6,  where  it  is  written  Agazaca;  Tbeoph. 
Chronogr.  pp.  t57,  370 ;  Cedren.  p.  413 ;  Niceph. 
Patriardi.  ep.  13 ;  //m(.  Uite.  zviii.  16 ;  Tba^h. 
Simocatt.  Uiit  Maw.  r.  8,  10;  and  Gadzaca). 
Pliny  speaks  of  a  place  he  calls  Oazae,  at  a  distance 
of  4.^1  M.  P.  Aom  ArtaxaU;  this  should  pobaUy 
be  oorrected  to  Gazacm  (vi.  19,  16). 

If  Colonel  RawUnson  be  right,  as  we  diink  be  is, 
in  his  theory  with  respect  to  Ecbataoa,  this  town 
nuderwent  many  carious  changes  of  name,  aocordiog 
to  the  rulen  who  sQcceesively  occupied  it.  [Ecba- 
TAHA.J  [v.] 

QAZELON  or  OADILON  (r«tiX^),  a  town  in 
the  north  -west  of  Pontos,  in  a  fertile  ]Jain  between 
the  river  Halys  and  Amisns.  (Stiab.  :dL  547;  Plin. 

Ti.8.) 

From  this  town  the  whole  district  raosiTsd  tha 

name  cf  Gadilonitis,  wfaidi  is  probably  the  li^t 
form,  which  most,  perhaps,  be  restored  in  two  pas- 
sages of  Stnbo,  in  one  of  which  (p.  553)  the  ooramoD 
nading  ia  roAooiA-u,  and  in  tb*  other  (p.  660) 
TaCnI'MTit.  [L.  &] 

GAZITTRA  (TaPoupti:  Awmmiity,  a  town  in 
Pontns,  on  the  river  Iris,  near  the  point  when  its 
course  tnnis  northwards.  It  was  the  andent  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Pontos,  bat  hi  Strabo's  tine  it 
was  deserted.  (Stiab.  xli.  p.  547.)  Dion  Csssius 
(xxxv.  13)  notices  it  as  a  place  where  Hithiidatas 
took  op  his  position  agamst  the  Boaian  Triarins. 
(Comp.  Plin.  vi.  2.)  [L.  S-] 

GAZCyRUM,  the  same  as  Zagormm,  Zagoru$,  or 
Zagara  (Zd^vpa,  T^drfopot,  ijrftfvs),  a  town  of 
Paphlagonia,  on  the  Eoxine,  between  Stnope  and  the 
river  Halys.  (Arrian,  Peripl.  P.  Eux.  p.  15;  Mar- 
cian  Herad.  p.  73;  PtoL  v.  4.  §  5,  where  it  is 
called  Zdytipa.)  [L.S.] 

GAZCBUS.    [Gasorus.] 

GEBAL,  GEBALE'NE  (r««aXi)nf,  TaMa*.tp>f), 
a  people  and  district  of  that  part  of  Arabia  Pe- 
trae*  to  which  Joeephos  gives  the  name  cf  Idu- 
maea.  {Antiq.  iv.  8.  §  1.)  Eosobins  and  S.  Jemme 
properly  regud  it  as  identical  with  Mount  Sier  ( Aio- 
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mat.  a.  r.  'infif),  tlw  habtta&B  of  Eaata  and  kis 
dcscendaota.  (Geaea.  xzxri.  8,  31.)  '  The  naaa 
describes  the  moantamoDa  ohaiaeter  «f  Uw  eooatiy 
situated  around  Petra.  {OnomatL  *.  •.  'Uac^Kk.) 
[Iddmaka.]  [G.W.] 

GE'BALA,  OEBALAECA.  [Vaboou.] 
OEDEKAH,  OEDSROTH  (rAiva.  ra«vM: 
Eth.  TttrnfMiny.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tkt  the 
aame  place  is  intended  onder  these  vaiioaa  faaia. 
It  has  also  bets  identified  with  Ge<kir(JaaL  XT.  S8X 
which  likewise  bekmged  to  the  tribe  of  Jadah;  bat 
see  below.  Geder  is  reckisMd  aa  ooe  of  the  citaaa  p»- 
sidsd  over  by  a  king  or  sheikh  of  tke  ~ 
tribes  {Jttk.  xii.  13)  redoeed  by  Jodma. 
or  Gederothaim  is  reokoeed  to  that  part  of  the  tifta 
of  Jndah  situated  in  the  valley  or  plain  (xr.  36); 
in  ccnfbnnity  with  wtddb  notice  it  is  said  ia  S  CAraa 
xxviiL  18:  "The  Philistines  also  had  invaded  the 
eitiesof  tbalowcoantry.andof  thesOBth  ef  Jadafa, 
and  had  taken  Bet^-ahemeah  and  Ajaloa,  and  Geda- 
rotb,  and  Sbocho  witli  the  villaga  tharaof.  aaai  Tiai- 
aah  with  the  villagaa  thereof,*  &c  [G.  W.] 

GEDOB  (rctitf),  (»e  of  the  tovna  of  Jodah  si' 
tnated  in  the  hill  ooontry.  (Jatk.  xt.  56;  I  Onm. 
iv.  39.)  Entabios  mmtiaia  a  village  namied  KfCaat, 
10  miles  distant  from  DioopoUs  (LyddaX  on  tha 
road  to  Elantheropelis  (OmmmU  a.  v.),  which  may 
possibly  be  idendeal  with  "  a  place  with  rains  aa 
the  brow  of  the  high  monntain  lUge  . .  called  Jtimr, 
which  is  donbdeea  the  same  as  the  Gedor  of  ths 
moontaias  of  Judafa."  (fiiUiaA  .Sea.  toL  ii. 
^  838.)  [a  W.] 

OEDBO'SIA  (rdpsxrCa,  Stiab.  xr.  -pf.  7SI,  733, 
Pt(il.ri.31.§  l.&e.;  K(af>wrlB,Diod.zni.l05:  EA. 
TOpint,  Strab.  xv.  pf.  723, 734;  rOfmrni,  OioayL 
T.  1086  ;  Trntfiriot,  Airian,  vi.  86,  87  ;  TmSfmnt, 
Arrian,  vi.  23  ;  Gedrosi,  Plin.  vL  80.  a.  33  ;  Gcdroo, 
Plia  vi.  33, 24 ;  Gedraeii,  Cntt  ix.  lOX  ao  azteaanc 
district  of  Asia,  whidi  is  washed  on  the  &  by  tfa* 
Indian  Ocean,  and  bounded  on  the  &  by  tha  In^i^ 
wiiich  separates  it  from  India,  oa  the  N.  fay  tha 
MoDtes  Baatii  (now  WaJtiti  Uotmtamt),  DrangiaM, 
and  Carmania  Deserta,  and  on  the  W.  by  Ganaaai^ 
It  comprebeoded  probably  neariy  tha  sama  distritt 
which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Ifaferdn.  littts 
was  known  of  this  pfovinoe  in  ancient  times,  and  in 
azisteBoe  was  most  likely  not  heard  of  till  Alezaadei^ 
latum  from  India,  when  he  and  Ciatems  marched 
across  it  by  two  separata  mates,  wiule  the  fleet 
under  Keanhns  oossted  along  ita  Am.  Anian  kaa 
given  some  deseriptian  of  it,  as  it  appeared  to  Ma- 
archos ;  and  then  is  a  later  and  fiiller  acoooat,  aa 
ftr  as  Uie  names  of  places,  in  Ptolemy  and  Maiaan, 
fi?am  which  we  may  infer  that  after  the  iboadatioa 
of  Alexandria  some  trade  existed  between  that  part 
of  Asia  and  that  oity.  Straho  diSen  from  Ptokny, 
by  interposing  betweta  Gedraeia  and  the  aea-coast 
some  maritime  tribes,  as  the  Arafau  or  Aibii,  between 
the  lodns  and  the  Arabia,  and  the  Oreitse,  Imlaua 
them  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  probaUfity  is  ^ 
Gedrosia  did  include  the  irticle  di^iiet  batwetn  the 
sea  and  tha  borders  of  Seistan  and  the  n«g<i»»-  of 
Kibtd.  Sr  Alexander  Bnniee,  in  bit  Map,  gins 
the  wbote  ooontry  the  name  of  BsiaoUstaa,  and 
makea  Uthrdn  its  sea-boacd.  The  Beloaliia,  fina 
their  bngnage,  most  be  compantiTefy  modoa 
odoniala  baca  Penia. 

The  northern  part  of  Gedraaia  waa  tdHy,  and 
oomprebended  the  Baetii  Ifootes  (now  WatUlt). 
Towards  the  middle  ran  another  chain  consedcd 
with  the  tiver  Arabia,  and  called  the  Atbiti  Mcste^ 
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—  than  m  pniliaUy  the  Bala  or  Awhii  Jftun- 
taimt;  and  to  the  W.  an  (zteoaire  range,  vhich 
was  the  bsondaiy  rf  tin  prorinae  in  tibe  dino- 
tioa  of  Caramaoia,  the  Penka  Montes  (now  Bulk- 
kmrd  or  Bm-kutd  MomOamt).  Htm  were  few 
imn  in  Oednnia,  and  theaa  ofaieflx  monntain  tor- 
rente,  or  little  better,  which  in  the  sommar  wen 
alinaat  iif  vt  kat  in  the  aands.  The  best  kiwwn 
Bfqnantobe  tiie  Arabia  (sow  Am/i)  (Arrian, /nd 
oe.  SS,S3)  [AsABU],  wUcfa  entea  the  Indian  Ueean 
abont  90  miles  to  the  W.  of  tiw  mautlH  of  the  Indus : 
there  are  two  tmalkr  atreana  mentioDed  in  ancient 
amthorB,  oae  the  Nabras,  which  Pliny  calls  a  nari- 
f;able  Tirer  (vi.  23,  a6),  aad  which  may,  perhaps, 
ba  the  modem  Dtutta  or  Btngmar  (Burma'  Map), 
•nd  Toaaeras  (Arrian,  Jmd.  a.  24),  w  Tabenun  flo- 
naeo  (Plin.  ri.  23, 26),  profaablj  the  modem  BkaiaL 
Marcian  and  Ptolemy  mentiaa  serenl  other  liTen ; 
bnt  tbeae  are  probably  only  small  streams,  and  no- 
tlung  is  Icaown  of  than  but  their  namce: 

The  character  of  Gedraia  seems  to  have  been  for 
Hie  most  part  nnfhiitfal,  owing  to  He  heat  of  the 
climate  and  the  scarcity  of  water  for  irrigation. 
Arrian,  however,  and  Sbabo  mentien  that  it  pm- 
daoed  many  rare  plants,  each  as  myrrh,  spikenard, 
and  different  kinds  of  palms.  Aristobulos  (aj>. 
Arriem,  ri.  e.  22)  speaks  of  the  vast  qoantitie*  of 
ttie  Araiiian  myrtle  (^u^)  which  the  soldiers  of 
Alsunder  met  with,  and  states  that  the  Piwenician 
marehants  came  thither  to  collect  the  gam  of  this 
ahmb,  irtiicfa  grew  then  to  a  great  size.  Besides 
this,  were  scnw  speciee  of  Bpikenari  and  laurels, 
.bom  which  the  Ffaoeniciana  also  procured  sweet- 
ocented  gums,  and  a  plant  aimed  with  thorns  so 
■harp  that  hares  maning  through  them  are  often 
oiB^t  by  tbem  (eaetos).  The  inhabitants  of  the 
«oantiy  ooastracted  thor  hots  of  sfaeils,  and  covered 
tbem  (for  roob)  with  the  bones  of  fish  (Arrian,  tL 
e.  S3),  and  probaUy  snbsistBd,  like  tlieir  neighbours 
the  lethyophagi,  chiefly  upon  fish.  There  was  a 
cnrreat  stoiy  tbore  that  Semiramis,  en  her  return 
£nMn  ladia,  lost  all  her  army,  except  twenty,  in  tra- 
vasaing  Oedrosia,  and  tiiat  Cyrus  escaped  through 
the  same  district  with  seren  only.  (Arrian,  tL  34.) 
Jbrrian  has  deeoiibed  with  much  nnnnteaeea  the  dif- 
fealtjeg  under  whidi  Alexander  himself  laboured. 

Tba  Gedrosii  appear  to  have  been  an  Aijanian 
nee,  akin  to  the  Aiacheaii,  Arii,  and  DrangianL 
Ttiey  are  first  known  to  us  by  Alexander's  inrasirar; 
but  thsy  do  not  seem  te  bare  been  oomplstely  sub- 
dved  by  hfan:  hence  it  is  that  very  little  is  known 
of  tlicir  poiitkal  state.  At  the  same  time,  it  mnit 
be  borne  in  mind,  tliat  between  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der and  Ptolemy  numy  changes  may  have  talnn 
place  in  the  oomtiy,  and  that  a  district  which 
iUaxaadcr  and  his  generab  found  nearly  devoid  of 
towns  may,  in  later  times,  have  had  all  the  dtiss 
which  Ptolemy  enumerates,  bat  irtiicb  we  are  not 
BOW  able  to  idantiiy.  A  eonddenbie  number  of  the 
phees  akng  the  coast  have  been  aatisfactoiily  made 
ant  by  Dr. Vincent  (  yofagt  o/Kearelmi),  with  the 
aid  of  Boms  modem  surveys.  At  the  time  of  Me- 
•rehoa't  voyage  and  Alexander's  march,  the  people 
wtfe  apparently  under  the  government  cS  a  number 
of  pttVf  ohisfkaim,  wko  ruled  the  different  districts 
which  an  meidioaed  in  the  aeconts  we  hare  aS 
those  expeditioDS.  Along  the  oeast  w*  find  (to  pro- 
ceed from  E.  to  W.)  the  distiiots  named  Saranga, 
Saeala,  and  Monintobaca,  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Arabia  (Arrian,  /ii<i.xxiL),  with  a  harbour  in  the  last 
called  Ttamucmr  tufdi*,  Bwntioaed  also  by  Uaieian 
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(p.  24)  and  Plolomy  (vi.  21.  §  S).  Then  follow 
the  Anhitae,  ak)ng  the  banks  of  the  Arabia;  and 
Oreitae,  Oraa,  Ori,  or  Hocitae,  hke  iht  lest,  a  people 
said  to  be  of  Indian  extraction.  (Strsb.  xv.  p.  720; 
AtTian,/iHi.23,yliiai.vL22;  Cnrt.ix.ia)  Theland 
of  the  last  tribe  produced  com,  wine,  rice,  and  datea. 
Nearohns  fsonded,  at  the  month  of  the  ToBierus 
(BAtutti),  a  town  which  bore  in  after-tinwe  the  name 
of  Oraea  ('flpnia),— now  Urmara  (JPer^M.Sr. 
p.  21X  to  serve  n  a  port  of  expert  fbrthe  snironnd- 
ing  coantry.  D'AnviUe  hss  suggested  Bair  as  its 
representative.  Vincent  rejects  the  poeitiaa  of  Oraia 
as  given  by  the  author  of  the  Periplns  akogttiier. 
(  Vog.  of  Nfrokm,  vol  i.  {k  218.)  At  no  great 
distance  from,  and  peihape  within  the  limits  of,  the 
same  tribe  was  Khamharia  ('i^o^iSaicIa),  which 
Alexander  considered  se  well  placed  that  he  ordered 
Hephaestion  to  establish  a  colony  tbov.  (Arrian,  vi. 
21,  22.)  Mannart  suppoeee  this  is  now  Hair 
(t.  3.  §  13);  others,  that  it  is  represented  by  San- 
gkmr.  To  the  W.  cocmineed  the  territories  of 
another  tribe,  the  Ichtfayophagi  (Anion,  lud.  c.  36), 
who  lived,  as  their  name  indicates,  along  the  sea- 
board of  the  land.  Their  territory  was  probably 
a  long  narrow  strip  of  land  (Stnb.-xv.  p,  720),  and 
cnntainirg  a  few  places,  for  the  moat  part  only  small 
fishing  villages  (Arrian,  Ind.  36 ;  Plin.  vi.  33.  s.26). 
Still  fiuther  to  the  W.  are  several  towns  ennmeiated 
by  Arrian,  and  indicative  of  a  more  fmitfnl  and 
habitable  aoU;  as,  Bakanam,  Dendrobosa,  Cyiza, 
Conasis  or  Canasido,  Troess,  and  Dogasiris.  The 
author  of  the  Periplns  (p.  18)  odds  another  towa, 
which  appears  to  have  had  some  importaiKS  in 
his  time  as  an  emporinm,  Omasa  (nil  'Ofnavm),  men- 
tioned aleo  by  Marcian  (p.  22),  and  perbiqis  the  same 
which  Ptelemy  mentions  nnler  the  name  of  Con- 
niana  (vL  8.  §  7).  In  tlie  interior  of  Gedrosia 
Alexander  met  with  a  large  {dace,  which,  from  the 
deecription,  would  seem  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
metn^nlis,  called  Put*  (Utifa,  Arrian,  vi.  24). 
Forbiger  8uiq>oeee  that  this  tswn  is  repreeented  by 
the  modem  Btm-pwr:  Wibmi  {Ariana,  p.  158), 
that  it  may  be  Pvhra-—\  place  visited  by  Major 
Pottniger  in  his  journey  through  this  country. 
Major  Pottinger's  town  vroold,  however,  seem  to  be 
tao  fiir  inland  to  answer  the  description  in  Arrian. 
Pun,  as  a  word  of  Sanscrit  origin,  signifying  "  town, 
may,  after  all,  have  only  meant  "the  city,"  as  the 
chief  pUee  of  the  neigbbourhood.  [V.] 

GEIDUMI  or  GEIDUMNI,  a  people  mentioned  by 
Gkesor  as  dqnndent  on  the  Belgian  nation  of  the 
Mervii  The  reading  of  the  name  is  not  quite  cer- 
tain (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  39.,  ed.  Schneid.),  and  the  po- 
•ition  cf  the  people  is  unknown.  [Q,  L.J 

GEIRorGIBFL.    [Libta.] 

G£LA  (r^Xa:  Eth.  TfA^r,  GeleDsis:  TVno- 
Mova),  one  of  the  most  important  Oredc  cities  of 
Sicily,  aitnated  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  iiiaad,  between 
Agi^gloitnm  and  Camarina,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  It  was  founded,  as  we  leaia 
from  Thncydides,  fbrty-fbar  years  after  the  foundation 
of  Syraease,  arB.o.690,  by  a  joint  colony  of  Cretans 
and  P*'*'*""'  nnder  the  guidance  of  Autipbemus  of 
Rhodes  and  Entamus  of  Crete.  The  Rhodian  aio- 
nists  csme,  for  the  meet  port,  from  Lisdus;  henoe 
the  spot  oo  which  the  new  city  was  first  built  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Lindii,  by  which  it  oontinned  to  be 
known  in  the  days  of  Thneydidea,  though  the  city  itself 
acquired  that  of  Gela,  bom  the  river  of  that  name 
on  the  banks  of  which  it  was  situated.  (Thnc  vi  4; 
Herod,  vii.  153;  Sdiol.  ad  PM.  <%  iL  16  j  Died. 
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Tiil  25.  Exc.  Vat  p.  II ;  Callim.  ap.  SdulL  Find. 
L  e. ;  VirK.  Atn.  iii.  702;  SU.  Ital.  xiv.  218.)  Like 
moKt  of  tb«  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily,  m  have  T«7 
little  inibnnation  u  to  its  history  for  newlj  two  cen- 
turies after  its  fonndition.  Sooie  obscure  notices  of 
its  stragf;les  with  the  barbarians  of  the  interior 
(Pans.  Tiii.  46.  §  2;  .SchoL  Find.  <.c),  and  of  in- 
ternal dissensions  between  cooSicting  factions,  in 
ooe  of  which  Telines,  the  ancestor  of  Gelon,  bore  a 
coDspicaons  part  (Herod.  TiL  IMi),  ate  all  that  we 
bear  of  it  daring  this  period.  "But  the  &ct  that  in 
B.  c.  S82  the  Geloans  were  able  to  fbnnd  the  powerfol 
colony  of  Agrigentum,  nuy  be  taken  as  a  jstwf 
that  they  tlienuelTes,  at  that  period,  were  in  a  floo- 
lishing  condition.  Thfl  new  colony,  indeed,  rapidly 
outstripped  its  parent  city,  and  rose  for  a  time,  nndar 
PbaUris,  to  be  the  moat  powerful  state  in  Sicily 
[Aobioixtdm]  :  but  Gela  subsequently  obtained 
its  turn  of  prosperity,  if  not  of  supremacy,  under  the 
ml«  of  Uippocicatea.  Tbo  ftrm  of  goTemment  at 
Gela  had  at  first  been  oligarchical,  as  was  the  case 
with  most  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  (Arist.  PoL 
T.  12) ;  and  this  constitution  continued  till  it  was 
subrerted  by  Oleander,  who  raised  himself  to  de- 
spotic power.  We  hare  scarcely  any  information  con- 
ceraing  the  circumstances  of  his  reign  ;  but  we  know 
that  he  ruled  seren  years  (b.c  505 — 198),  and  trans- 
mitted the  sovereign  power,  without  opposition,  to  his 
brother  Hippocrates,  who,  during  a  reign  of  about  the 
same  dnnitiaa(B.a  498 — 491), raised  Gela  to  a  pitch 
of  power  and  prosperity  far  surpassing  what  it  had 
prerionsly  attained,  and  eren  extended  his  dominion 
over  a  great  part  of  Sicily.  He  successirely  reduced 
Leontini,  Callipolis,  and  Nazos  under  his  yoke,  took 
the  city  of  Zancle,  which  be  made  over  to  the  Samians 
[Messaha],  and  waged  successful  war  against  the 
Syracusans  themselves,  who  were  compelled  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  the  cession  of  Camarina.  (Herod,  vii 
IS3, 154.)  At  the  death  of  Hippocrates  (b.c.  491) 
Gelon  succeeded  to  the  sovereign  power,  and  rapidly 
followed  in  Uie  same  career  of  successful  aggrandise- 
ment ;  till,  in  B.  a  485,  he  succeeded  in  making 
himself  master  of  Syracun  itself.  [Gelon,  Bioifr. 
Vict.']  But  this  event,  which  seemed  likely  to  raise 
GeU  to  the  position  of  the  first  city  in  Sicily,  became, 
on  the  coitrary,  the  cause  of  its  decline.  Gelon 
from  this  time  despised  his  native  city,  and  directed 
all  his  cfiiirts  to  the  aggrandisement  of  his  new 
capital,  with  which  object  be  even  compelled  half 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Gebt  to  migrate  to  Syracnse. 
(Herod,  vii.  156.)  His  successor  Hieno  also  appears 
to  have  driven  a  huge  number  of  the  citizens  ik  Gela 
into  exile:  but  after  the  expulsion  of  Thrasybulns 
(B.C.  466)  all  these  returned  to  their  native  city,  and 
Gela  not  uuly  became  itself  repeopled,  but  was  able 
to  nettle  a  fresh  colony  at  Camarina,  which  had  been 
rendered  deaohito  by  Gelon.  (Diod.  xi.  76.)  The 
period  which  fallowed,  from  the  restoration  of  its 
liberty  to  the  Carthaginian  invasion  (b.o.466 — 406), 
seeins  to  have  been  one  of  great  prosperity  for  Gela, 
as  well  as  for  the  rest  of  Sicily.  The  Geloans  appear 
to  have  adhered  uniformly  to  the  same  line  of  policy 
with  the  other  Doric  cities  in  the  island  :  and  hence 
they  were  among  the  first  to  promise  their  support 
to  the  Syracusans  on  the  approach  of  the  Athenian 
exprdiiion  (b.  c.  415).  Immediately  after  the  ar- 
rival of  Gylippus,  the  Geloans  sent  a  small  body  of 
troops  to  his  support,  and,  after  the  first  successes  of 
the  %racusan  arms,  they  furnished  a  more  consi- 
derable force  of  600  troops,  with  a  squadron  of  five 
jdiips.  (Thus.  tU.  33, 98;  Diod.ziu.  4, 12.) 
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A  few  yean  later  the  great  Carthaginian  invaaoa 
brought  destanction  oo  Gela,  as  it  had  prerunsly 
done  on  Himera,  Selinns,  and  Agrigentom.  After  the 
capttue  of  the  last  city  (b.c.406),  the  Gekans 
afforded  a  temporary  refoge  to  its  inhabitant^  and 
treated  them  with  the  utmost  kindnes:  at  the  same 
time  they  urgently  applied  to  the  Syracusans  for 
assistance;  but  Dionysins,  who  was  at  that  time  just 
rising  to  power,  though  he  viated  Gda,  and  brought 
about  a  democratio  revolntioo  in  the  ci^,  took  ca 
further  steps  for  its  protection.  (IHod.  ziii.  89, 93.) 
The  next  spring  (b.  c.  405)  the  Carthaginians  ap- 
peared before  Gela,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city,  which 
was  a  place  of  no  natural  strength,  and  not  well  fiir- 
tified;  notwithstanding  which,  the  inhabitants  made 
a  gallant  resistanoe,  and  were  able  to  repulse  all  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy  till  the  arrival  of  Dionysins  at 
the  head  of  a  htrge  army  to  thrar  relief.  But  that 
general,  having  been  defeated  in  his  fint  attack  oa 
the  Carthaginian  camp,  renounced  all  further  effiirts, 
and  compelled  the  Gdoans  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Agrigentines,  and  abandon  their  dty  with  their 
wives  and  families.  The  unhappy  exiles  withdrew 
to  Leootdni,  while  Gela  itself  was  pinndend  and  laid 
waste  by  the  Carthaginians.  (Diod.  xiiL  106 — 111, 
113.) 

By  the  peace  which  Dionysins  aoon  afier  con- 
cluded with  Himilco,  the  Gekasns  were  permitted  to 
return  to  their  own  city,  on  oonditioa  of  not  restoring 
its  fortifications,  and  of  paying  tribute  to  Csitfaage 
(Died.  xiii.  1 14),  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
availed  themselves  of  these  terms;  but  Gela,  though 
repeopled,  never  rose  again  to  its  former  praspeiity. 
In  B.  a  397  the  dtiiens  gladly  declared  ihemadves 
free  from  the  Carthaginian  y<^  and  jnned  Dionysina 
in  his  expedition  against  the  western  cities  of  Sicily 
(Id.  ziv.  47):  and,  notwithstanding  the  various  vicis> 
situdeA  of  fortune  that  marked  the  wars  betweoi  the 
Syracnsan  despot  and  the  Carthaginians,  they  soo- 
ceedcd  in  maintaining  their  independence  of  the  latter 
people,  which  was  secured  to  them  by  the  treaty  of 
B.C.  383  (Id.  XV.  17).  Of  their  subsequent  fntnnes 
we  hear  nothing  for  some  time ;  but  they  are  men- 
tioned as  among  the  first  to  join  the  standard  of 
Dion,  when  be  landed  in  Sicily,  b.  o.  357  (PluC 
Dion.  26).  and,  after  the  rictoiy  of  Timoleoo 
(b.  c.  338),  Gela,  which  was  at  that  time  in  a 
very  decayed  state,  was  replenished  with  a  finesb 
body  of  colonists,  composed  in  part  of  her  old  inha- 
bitants, with  the  addition  of  new  settlers  &om  the 
isknd  of  Ceoe.  (Pint.  TimoL  35.)  This  colony  ap- 
pears, for  a  time,  to  have  restored  Gehi  to  a  toleraUs 
degree  of  prosperity;  and  it  figures  in  the  wars  of 
Agatfaodes  as  an  independent  dty,  possessing  coo- 
siderable  resources.  But  a  severe  bknr  was  again 
inflicted  on  it  by  that  tyrant,  who,  in  B.C.  31 1,  being 
apprehensive  of  its  defection  to  the  Carthaginians, 
contrived  to  introduce  a  body  of  troops  into  tlie  dty, 
and  massacred  above  4000  of  the  pindpal  citizens. 
(Diod.  xix.  7 1 ,  107.)  By  this  means  he  established 
his  power  there  for  the  time,  and  after  his  great 
defeat  at  Ecnomus  he  took  refuge  with  the  ronains  cf 
his  army  at  Gela,  where  he  was  able  to  d^  the  arms 
of  the  Carthaginians.  (Id.  xix.  110.)  Bat  in  B.C. 
309,  when  the  Agrigentines,  nnder  Xenodicos,  raised 
the  standard  of  independence,  and  proclaimed  the 
freedom  of  the  separate  dties,  the  Geloans  vrere  the 
first  to  join  thrao,  and  took  an  active  part  in  their 
enterprise.  (Id.  xx.  31.)  GeU  appears  to  have,  at 
this  time,  recovered  a  considerable  dogree  of  poirer 
and  prosperity,  but  we  hear  nothing  mora  of  it  dnriqg 
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th«  time  of  Afrathocles,  and  >rhen  its  nanw  next 
occurs  ve  find  it  subject  to  tlie  rule  of  Phintiss,  tlie 
despot  of  Agrigentum,  wBo,  with  the  view  of  ang- 
menting  the  cit;  that  he  had  hteljr  fonnded  near  the 
month  of  the  Hinnra  and  called  after  his  own  name 
[Phiktiab],  not  ooljr  remored  thither  the  mha- 
bitants  of  Oela,  bat  donolished  the  walls  and  honaee 
of  th«  older  dtj.  (Diod.  zziL  8.  Exc.  Hoeech. 
p.  495.) 

It  is  evident  that  Oela  nerer  recovered  from  this 
blow:  we  find,  indeed,  incidental  mention  of  its  being 
a^^ain  devastated  soon  after  by  the  Uamertines 
(Diod.  xxiii.  1.  Exc  H.  p.  501);  bnt  in  the  First 
Punic  War  no  notice  occnrs  ol  the  city,  though  tlie 
territory  is  mentioned  on  one  occasion  in  connection 
with  Phintiss  (Diod.  xziT.l.  Exc.  H.  p.  508).  Under 
the  Boman  rule,  however,  the  "  Oelenses "  certainly 
existed  as  a  separate  community  (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  43), 
and  the  statement  of  Cicero,  that  after  the  captnre 
of  Carthage  Scipio  restored  to  them  the  statoes  that 
had  been  carried  off  from  their  city  (  Verr.  iv.  S3), 
would  seem  to  prove  that  the  latter  was  then  still  in 
existence.  Strabo,  indeed,  tells  us  that  Oehi  was  in 
his  day  nninhabited  (vL  p.  272),  and  associates  its 
name  with  those  of  Callipdis  and  Naxos,  ss  aties 
that  had  wholly  disappeared  ;  but  his  expressions 
iimst  not  be  constmed  too  Uterally,  and  the  name  is 
■till  found  both  in  PHny  and  Ptolemy.  (PHn.  UL  8. 
■.  14;  Ptol.  iiL  4.  §  15.)  But  it  was  probably  at 
this  peried  a  poor  and  decayed  place,  ud  no  sub- 
seqnent  trace  of  it  is  found 

The  sits  of  Gela  has  been  the  subject  ct  moch 
oontroveny  in  modem  times,  many  local  writers 
contending  far  its  position  at  the  modem  AKcala,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Saho,  while  Clnverius,  who 
has  been  generally  followed  by  the  most  recent 
authorities,  places  it  at  Terranova,  about  18  miles 
fortber  E.,  and  at  the  month  of  the  river  now  known 
as  the  Fimnt  eU  Ttrrtmova,  All  arguments  derived 
finn  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  are  in  &vour 
of  the  latter  view,  which  may,  indeed,  be  considered 
as  cleariy  established :  the  only  evidence  in  favour 
of  AUcttta  is  the  fact  (in  generid,  certainly  a  stnmg 
one)  that  an  honorary  inscription  with  the  name  of 
the  Geloans  has  been  found  there.  But  as  the  ruins 
still  visible  near  AUeaia  are  in  all  probability  those 
flf  Phintias,  a  city  which  was  peopled  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  Gela,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  such  an 
inscription  (which  is  of  small  dimensims)  may  have 
been  transported  thither.  Mo  doubt  exists  that 
Terranova  occupies  an  ancient  site;  we  leani  fran  a 
writer  of  the  13th  centniy,  that  it  was  founded  by 
the  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  "super  minis  deletae 
atqne  obratae  orbis"  (Guido  Columna,  cited  by 
Fazello) :  and  the  remains  <S  an  ancient  temple  are 
still  visible  there,  of  which  the  massive  basement  was 
preserved  in  the  days  of  Fazello ;  and  one  column 
remained  standing  as  late  as  the  visit  of  D'Orville 
(1787),  but  is  now  fallen  and  half  buried  m  the 
sand.  Mumerons  coins  and  painted  vases  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  excavations  on  the  site.  (Fazell. 
de  Ud).  Sk.  v.  8.  p.  232 ;  Cluver.  SieiL  pp.  199, 
800;  D'Orville,  Stath,  pp.  111—132;  Smyth, 
Sidbi,  p.  196 ;  Biscari,  Viaggio  in SicUia,  p.  Ill ; 
Siefett,  Ahmgm  «.  a  QeUel.,  pp.  47, 48.) 

The  situation  of  Temmota,  on  a  slight  eminence, 
a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  sea,  precisely  cor- 
responds with  the  accoimt  given  by  Diodorus  of  the 
operations  of  Dionysins  when  he  attacked  the 
Carthaginian  camp,  from  which  it  is  evident  that, 
.  althongh  situated  near  the  sea-coast^  it  was  suffi- 
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eiently  distant  from  it  to  admit  of  the  passage  of 
one  division  of  the  army  between  the  walls  and  the 
sea.  (Diod.  xiii.  109, 110.)  Ko  importance  can  b« 
attached  to  the  cuxnmstance  that  Ptolemy  reckons 
Gela  among  the  mlaad  towns  of  Sicily,  as  he  includes 
in  the  same  category  Phintias  and  Camarina,  both 
of  which  were  situated  almost  close  to  the  coast. 

The  position  of  the  city  of  Gela  being  ascertained, 
that  of  the  river  follows  it.  This  can  be  no  other 
than  the  one  now  called  Fiume  di  Terranova,  from 
its  flowing  by  the  walls  of  that  town,  which  rises  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Piazza,  about  25  miles  N.  of 
TerTvnova.  It  still  retains  the  character  of  a 
violent  and  impetnons  torrent,  alluded  to  by  Ovid 
(Fast  iv.  470);  bnt  has  little  water  in  the  dry 
season.  Ancient  grammarians  derive  the  name  of 
the  river  (from  which  that  of  the  city  was  taken) 
from  a  Scnlian  word,  7<Aa,  signifying  cold  or  frost, 
evidently  connected  with  the  Latin  getu.  (Stepfa. 
B.  (.  r.;  Suid.  «.  r.;  Etym.  Uagn.  t-v.)  An  ab. 
surd  st<ny  is,  however,  related  by  the  same  anthori- 
ties,  whidi  would  derive  the  name  of  the  city  from 
ytXim,  The  river-god  Gehs  is  represented  on  most 
of  the  coins  of  the  dty,  under  the  usual  form  of  a 
bun  with  a  human  bead :  on  one  of  them  he  bears 
the  title  of  SOSinOAU,  a  strong  instance  it  that 
veneration  for  rivers  which  appears  to  have  particn- 
larly  characterised  the  Greeks  of  Sicily. 

To  the  west  of  Gela  extended  h  broad  tract  of 
plain,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  but  sepa- 
rated twm  the  last  by  an  intervening  range  of  hills. 
This  is  the  rtX^r  w^un  of  Diodorus  and  the 
Campi  Geu>i  of  Virgil  (.^en.  iiL  701).  It  is  still, 
as  in  audent  times,  one  of  the  most  fertile  corn- 
growing  tracts  in  the  whole  of  Scily ;  whence  Gela 
is  termed,  by  the  author  of  an  andent  epigram, 
Tvp^fwr,  "the  wheat-bearing  "  (_£pigr.  ap.  Anon. 
Vit.  ylssci.).  According  to  an  earlier  writer  (Amphis, 
ap.  Athm.  &.  p.  67),  it  was  renowned  for  Uie  excel- 
lence of  its  lentils  (4>wc^).  We  learn  also  from  Pliny 
(xxxi.  7.  s.  39,  41),  that  its  territory  produced 
abundance  of  salt 

Gela  waa  the  birth-place  of  ApoUodoms,  a  comio 
poet  of  some  note,  who  is  frequently  confounded  with 
his  more  celebrated  namesake  of  Caiystos.  (Suid. 
ar.  'ATioM.6Sapos\  Athen.  iii.  p.  125.)  It  was  also 
the  place  to  which  Aeschylus  retired  when  driven 
from  Athens,  and  where  he  was  soon  after  killed  by 
a  singular  ocddent  (n.  c.  456).  The  Geloans  paid 
great  respect  to  his  memory,  and  his  tomb  was  still 
visible  there  in  after-agee.  [Aeschylus,  Biogr. 
Dict."^  We  leom  from  Pausanias  that  they  had 
a  treasury  at  Olympia,  in  which  they  dedicated  valu- 
able ofoings.  (Pans.  vi.  19.  §  15.)  The  some 
author  alludes  to  some  statnes,  the  repnted  work  cf 
Daedalns,  which  had  formerly  existed  at  Gela,  but 
bad  disappeared  in  the  time  of  the  historian.  (Id. 
ix.40.  §4.)  A  coloesal  statue  of  ApoUo,  which 
stood  outside  the  town,  was  carried  off  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, in  B.  c.  405,  and  sent  to  Tyre,  where  it 
still  remained  when  that  dty  was  taken  by  Alexander 
the  Great.     (Diod.  xiil  108.) 

It  is  certain  that  Gela,  in  the  days  of  its  power 
and  proeperity,  possessed  an  extensive  territory; 
though  we  have  no  means  of  fixing  its  exact  limits. 
It  was  probably  separated  firom  that  of  Agrigentum  on 
the  W.  by  the  river  Uimera :  ot  its  extent  towards  the 
interior  we  have  no  account ;  but  the  name  of  a 
staUon  given  in  the  Itineraries  as  "  Gelasium  Phi- 
losophianis,"  seems  to  prove  that  this  point  (which 
apparently  coindded  with  the  modem  town  of  Piaiaa, 
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about  34  miln  ban  Terramota)  mnxt  h>T<  been 
ccmfriMd  in  the  tatiiaj  of  Gala.      [E.  H.  B  J 


COIN  OF  OELA. 

GELAE  (HiAM,  Strab.  xi.  ff.  506,  510;  riiua, 
Flat.  Pow^.  c  35;  TiKn,  Ptol),  a  warlika  tribe 
who  liwd  alooj;  the  thorn  of  the  Caspiaii  aea,  in  the 
dutiict  now  called  GiUm,  whidi  not  impoeaibly  de- 
riraa  iti  name  fitm  them.  Thej  wete  probabl; 
allied  to,  and  an  offiihoot  of,  the  still  greater  tribe  of 
Cadosii,  who  oooapied  nearly  the  aame  localities. 
[CADUsn.]  Stnbo  diridea  the  territory  along  the 
S,  ebons  of  the  Caspian  between  the  Gelas,  Cadosii, 
Amardi,  Witii,  and  Anariacae  (xi.  p,  508).  If,  as 
is  likely,  this  order  from  W.  to  £.  is  correct,  the 
Gelae  would  be  the  tribe  next  to  Armenia,  and  im- 
mediately to  the  £.  of  the  Araxes  or  Kir.  Their 
land  is  said  to  hare  been  poor  and  onfrnitfuL  Little 
is  known  of  their  history  as  distinct  from  that  of  the 
CadusiL  Pliny  coosideis  the  Cadnsii  to  be  a  Greek, 
and  Gelae  an  Oriental  name  (n.  16.  s.  18),  which 
would  &T0Qr  the  hypothesis  that  the  modem  GUm 
is  connected  with  the  ancient  GelaeL  [V.] 

GELBIS,  a  btaoch  of  the  Moid,  mentioned  by 
Aasonios  in  his  poem  (JfearUo,  t.  359)  :— 

"  Te  raptdns  Qelbis,  te  mannore  clams  Embnu, — 
Nobilibos  Qelbis  celebtatns  piscibos." 
The  Gelb  may  be  the  KiU,  which  joins  the  Moml 
on  the  left  bank,  below  Angosta Trerinmrn  {Trier, 
Trivtt).  [G.  L.] 

OE'LDUBA,  is  deaeribed  by  Pliny  (xix.  5)  as  a 
"  castellnm  Rheno  impaeitam.*  It  is  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  sereral  timee  (HitL  ir.  26,  32,  36,  &&), 
fi-nm  whom  we  may  collect  that  it  was  near  Nors- 
liam.  The  Antonine  Idn.  places  it  en  the  left  bank 
of  the  Bhine,  on  the  nwd  from  Colognt  to  Leidm, 
between  Moveginm  {Neuit)  and  Calo  [Caix>].  The 
distances  and  the  modem  name,  GtU^  or  GM,  da- 
termi™  the  position  of  Geldnba,  [G.  L.] 

GELLA.    [Vaccabi.] 

GELCmi  (TfKMral,  Herod.  It.  108;  Plin.  It.  12; 
Amm.  Marc  zzxi.  2.  §  1 4),  a  people  associated  with 
the  Budini  [BuDun]  by  Herodotns  (I.  oX 

Bcbafarik  {Sim.  Alt  vol.  i.  p.  186)  remarks 
that,  beyond  the  raentioD  in  Herodotns,  nothing  is 
known  about  the  Gekmi.  The  later  writers  appear 
to  bare  misnnderstood  his  statement  while  repeating 
St  It  is  possible  that  the  name  Geloni  might  be 
formed  ont  of  that  of  Hellenes  among  the  Slares 
and  Fins.  Sacfa  Mi{e'AAi|r(>  were  common  enongh 
in  the  towns  upon  the  Euxine.  Scha&rik,  who  be- 
lieree  the  Budini  to  bdong  to  the  Slavic  fiunily, 
Biiserts  that  the  wooden  town  Gkloncb,  deaeribed 
as  being  in  the  middle  of  the  Budini,  is  an  exact  re- 
presentation of  the  primitive  Slavic  towns  down  even 
to  the  twelfth  century.  (Comp.  Grote,  Bitt  of 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p,  327.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OEMELLA.    [Acci,  Tccci.] 

GEHINAE.    [Gallaecia.] 

GEMIKAE,  in  Gallia  Narlionensis,  a  station  m 
the  Table  on  the  road  from  Lucns  {Lue)  over  the 
CotlianAlps.  It  is  an  uncertain  position.  (Walck( 
Giog.,  fc  voL  iii.  p.  4S.)  [G.  L] 


GENABDX. 

GEMUOACim,  a  phos  in  Nerth  Gaifi%  <■  a 
route  in  the  Antooiue  Uin.  from  CaataUom  (Caasef) 
to  Colooia  {Coloffne}.  The  Table  has  a  note  ban 
Teroanna  (Thirmmmi)  also  to  Cologme.  Tbetns 
roads  nnite  at  Nemetaeom  (ilrms),  wiicnoa  the  road 
nm  through  Csmaiaeam  (Cuiiiuy)  aad  Bagaeaa 
(Soaoy)  to  Vodgociscnm  (Vanba^;iacara  in  the 
Table),  and  thence  lo  Gerainiacam.  The  distances 
in  the  Itin.  and  the  Table  do  not  agrae,  thoogfa  they 
seem  to  diSsr  lass  than  D'AnviUe  makea  them  difla. 
The  next  atatioa  afttr  GcmiaiaBaiii  is  PeraidaoBm, 
and  the  next  is  Adnataca  Tungromm  (T'oa^ensX  * 
oertain  positian.  The  road  from  Bam/  ts  Tttrngau 
is  straight  D'AnviUe  identifies  the  <ieaiiniacaa 
with  GaM)m,  and  he  adds  that  in  later  tin^  Gc- 
miniacum  was  written  Gemmelaemn  and  Qembla- 
cnm.  Waieksnaer  makes  the  place  YietaiBe.  It 
was  probably  within  the  limits  of  Caeaar's  Nena. 
A  great  number  of  places  in  this  part  of  Galiia 
have  the  tarminatkn  aeam.  De  Valoit  (qnoted  by 
D'AnviUe)  snppoeee  that  the  Sooan  tnops  men- 
ticned  in  the  Kotitia  under  the  same  Geanmaaenees, 
and  placed  "  intza  Gallias,"  derived  tlia  name  fion 
the  pUee.  [G.  U] 

GENABUU  (K4»a3ar.-  OrUwu),  a  dty  of  the 
Oamutes,  a  Cdtie  psopk.  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  §  13) 
pUues  the  Camutas  akng  the  Seau;  and  be  names 
two  cities  in  their  country,  Aatrienm  aad  Canabnm. 
The  latitude  in  which  he  places  Cenahom  is  ptst^ 
near  the  truth  :  and  he  places  Antricom  {Ckartrm') 
oonectly,  both  north  and  west  of  Orliam*.  fmki 
(p.  191)  states,  that  Geubnm  (nfra&w)  is  on  the 
Liger  {Loirt),  about  half  way  between  the  aomce 
and  the  outlet,  or,  periu^a,  aboot  the  middle  of  the 
navigable  part;  a  description  which  agreea  vary  weB 
with  the  positico  of  Orikau.  He  caJUs  it  the  ean- 
porinm  of  the  Camntea.  Tlie  Boman  Itineemea  fix 
the  position  of  Genabnm  at  Oriimu.  One  road  raas 
from  Nevimnm  {Ifmert),  en  the  east  sad«  of  the 
Loire,  to  Geaabum,  and  thence  direct  to  Lnted^ 
Tlie  distance  from  Genabnm  to  Lotetaa  does  nat 
quite  agree  in  the  Talile  and  in  the  Antoenns  Itii.; 
bot  both  are  near  enough  to  show  that,  if  we  aasmne 
Lutatia  to  be  Parit,  Genabnm  must  be  OrUtmu. 

Caesar  (£.(?.  vii  3)  mentions  Genabnm  as  a  ta«a 
of  the  Carantes,  in  which  the  great  insorrectkn  b»- 
gan  in  B.  a  52.  He  deecribes  it  (&  G.  vii.  1 1)  as 
situated  on  the  Loire.  The  tine  reading  in  Om 
passage  is*-  "oppidum  Genabum  pens  flamiiM 
Ligeris  contingebal "  (not  "  cnntinebat.")  The  nar- 
rative of  Caeur  shows  that  the  town  vras  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Loire,  as  OrUemi  is ;  and  tiuie 
was  a  bridge  from  it  to  the  south  side.  Cscear 
broke  into  Genabum  (n.  c.  52)  alter  the  insar- 
rection  there,  set  it  on  fiie,  and  craascd  the  Lein 
to  besieige  Avaricum.  [Atariciii.]  In  his  winter 
campaign  against  the  Camutes  in  the  next  year,  he 
qnartered  his  men  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  town  avl 
in  the  bnta. 

Under  the  later  empire  this  town  had  tba  »»«»■««  af 
Anreliani,  of  which  word  the  name  Oriimu  is  a  car- 
mption.  The  name  "  Civitas  Aurelianoram  *  aecan 
in  the  Notitia  Impi,  and  (TriraM  was  then  the  dmf 
town  of  a  diocese,  distinct  firm  that  of  the  Car- 
nntes.  Almoin,  a  writer  of  the  sixth  rantoir, 
(quoted  by  Walckenaer),  (fistinctly  statea  that 
"  Gcoabus,"  as  he  cells  it,  is  Aureliani.  Wakkanaer 
also  says  diat  a  fsabouig  of  Orlnms  "  has  hmg  had 
the  name  of  Ginabie."  There  are  soma  traces  ef 
the  Soman  waUs  of  OrUtau,  which  may  have  beo 
bnilt  as  hUe  as  the  time  of  the  empanr  AaivUaa, 
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OENAUNL 

Cram  whom  h  I*  ooojeetnnd  that  the  pkee  took  it* 
new  mnM.  [G.  L.] 

6ENAUNI  (Hor.;  TtyaShmi,  Stnb.)  or  QE- 
KAUMES  (Plin.),  a  fitne  and  wartike  tribe  (im- 
^plaeidmn  genus)  of  Rhaetia,  sabdned  bj  Tiboritu 
and  Dnutu  in  the  niga  of  Aagutos.  The^  lay 
between  the  lakes  Maggkm  and  Como  in  the  modem 
FoQt  4i  Ntm.  (Hor.  ir.  14.  10;  Strab.  It.  p.  306; 
riia.  vL  SO.  s.  M.)  It  ba*  been  coqjectued  that, 
instead  of  BevAavwi  in  Ptolemf  (il  13.  §  1^  m 
ooght  to  read  Ferain'Oi;  and  in  Florns  (ir.  18),  in* 
stnd  of  "Brenuos,  Seuones,"  we  ought  to  read 
"  Bnonss,  Gemmoa."  (Forbigar,  GeoynyUe,  vol. 
iiLp.444.) 

GENE'SnTM  (Ttyltnor),  a  place  in  the  Argeia 
upon  the  Argolio  gnJ^  &  of  Lerna,  and  K.  of  tiie 
XDoontain  pass,  called  Anigraea,  leading  into  the 
Thyreads.  (Pans.  ii.  38.  $  4.)  Pansanias,  in  another 
passage  (viii.  7.  §  2),  calls  the  place  GeoethUom 
^r<W*Aisr),  and  says  less  correctlj  that  near  it  was 
tlM  spril^  of  fnah  water  rising  in  the  sea,  called 
Dine;  wbenas  this  spring  of  fresh  water  is  to  the 
&of  the  Anigraea.  [Aboos,  p. SOS,  b.]  Nearthis 
place  Danans  a  said  to  have  Uixled.  [ApoDATaw.] 
Ko  remains  of  Genesinm  hare  been  fbnnd,  but  it 
Inast  have  stood  near  the  Tilhige  of  Kgfiri.  (Leake, 
Mono,  to).  iL  pp.  477,  480;  Boblaye,  JieetereAes^ 
he  p.  48 ;  Bees,  iieifen  m  Pdopoima,  f.  153; 
Gattins,  Pelopometo;  tdI.  ii  p.  371.) 

QENETES  (rmfrqi),  the  name  of  a  small  rirer 
and  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Pontns,  near  Cotyora. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  548  ;  Steph.  B.  *. ». ;  Scylaz,  who 
ealb  it  TcrM-irru.)  Scnne  authors  also  mention  a 
{mmtntoiy  (itp*  rn>irra(a)  in  that  neighbourhood 
(Steph.  B.  tc;  Apollon.  Rliod.  ii.  1009;  Val.  Flaoc 
T.  148);  and  Pliny  (vi.  4)  speaks  of  a  people  Ge~ 
metae  in  the  game  districL  [L.  S] 

GENEn'HLtlTH  (r<WSXuw).  1.  A  plaoe  near 
Tneaen,  where  Theseus  is  sud  to  have  been  bom. 
(Faoa.  iL  83.  §  9.) 

3.  In  the  Argeia,  also  writtefi  Genesium.  [6a- 
XESirx.] 

GENEVA.  Caesar  (A  G.  i.  6)  describes  Genera 
■a  the  furthest  town  of  the  Allobroges,  and  nearest 
to  the  borders  of  the  Helretii.  The  Bhodsnns  wss 
the  boundary  between  the  Allabroges  and  the  Hel- 
Tetii;  and  a  bridge  orer  the  Rhone  at  Genera  con- 
nected the  two  territories. 

Since  the  time  of  AMos  the  editors  have  kept  die 
reading  "Geneva"  in  Caesar's  text;  bat  there  is 
hardly  any  good  MSS.  anthority  for  it  The  best 
MSS.  have  "  Genua,"  which  reading  SchneidCT  has 
in  his  edition  of  the  Gallic  War.  The  authority  for 
Oeneva  is  an  inacriptian  of  doubtful  age,  which  has 
OKHKTEMS.  FROvmciA :  but  two  Other  inscriptions 
have  OEX AYSiraiBvs.  The  Greek  versiiHi  of  Caesar 
has  Ttnta  and  revovfo.  (Schnad.  ed.  Caeear.)  In 
the  Antonine  Itin.  the  form  Cenava  occurs,  and 
Cennara  or  Gennava  in  the  Table.  Neither  Stnbo 
nor  Ptolemy  mentions  Geneva.  The  French  form  of 
tiie  name  is  Oenive,  and  the  German  is  Oeitf.  After 
Caesar's  time  we  hear  no  more  of  Geneva  ibr  aboat 
400  yean.  There  is  no  anthority  for  naming  it 
Coksua  Allobrogum. 

The  operations  of  Caesar  in  the  neighbonriiood 
of  Oeneva  are  described  nnder  the  article  Bsir- 
VKm.  [G.  I*] 

GENNESARET.  [PAi.AEnnfA;  Tibkkias 
Mabb.] 

GE'NUA  (Tirma,  Strab.,  Ptol.i  EA.  Gonuensis : 
GoMo),  the  diief  maritime  city  of  Liguria,  aitoatad 
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00  the  coast  of  the  lleditenanean  Sea,  at  the  bight  of 
the  extensive  bay  now  known  as  the  Oiifof  Gtmoa, 
but  in  ancient  times  called  the  Sinaa  Ligusticna. 
It  appears  to  have  been  frcsn  a  very  early  period  the 
chief  city  oo  the  coast  of  Liguria,  and  the  principal 
emporium  of  trade  in  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean; 
an  advantage  which  it  naturally  owed  to  the  excel- 
lenoe  of  its  port,  comlnned  with  the  fuality  of  com- 
munication with  the  interior  by  the  valley  of  the 
Porcifina.  Its  name,  indeed,  is  not  mentioned  in 
histoiy  antil  the  Seccod  Punic  War ;  but  it  then 
appeals  at  once  as  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 
Hnce,  when  the  consul  P.  Scipio  abandoned  the  in- 
tention of  pursuing  Hannibal  up  the  valley  of  tlie 
Rhone,  be  at  once  returned  with  his  fleet  to  Genua, 
with  the  view  of  proceeding  from  theoce  to  oppcaa 
the  Carthaginian  general  in  the  valley  of  the  Padns. 
(Liv.  xxi.  32.)  And  at  a  later  period  (^  the  war 
(B.a  305),  when  Uago  sought  to  renew  the  contest 
in  Liguria  and  Cisalpine  Gaol,  it  was  at  Geaoa  that 
be  landed,  and  made  himsdf  master  of  that  city  in 
the  first  instance ;  though  he  snUequently  transferred 
his  head-qnaiteis  to  Save,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  (qmatioiis  against  the  Inganni.  (Liv.  xrviii.  46, 
xxix.  5.)  He  appears  to  have  dcsm>yed  the  town 
before  he  quitted  the  country;  on  which  account  wa 
find  (in  B.C.  203)  the  Roman  ptaetor  Sp.  Lneretiua 
charged  with  the  duty  of  rebuilding  it.  (Id.  xxx.  !.> 
From  this  time  Genua  is  rarely  mentioned  in  history, 
and  its  name  only  occurs  incidentally  during  the 
wan  of  the  Romans  with  the  lignrians  and  Spamards. 
(Liv.  zxxii.  39 ;  Val.  Max.  1 6.  §  7.)  It  afterwards 
became  a  Roman  mnnicipinm,  and  Strabo  speaks  of 
it  as  a  flouiishing  town  and  the  chief  emporium  of 
the  oommeroe  of  the  Lignrians;  but  it  is  evident 
that  it  never  attained  in  ancient  times  anything  like 
the  same  importance  to  which  it  rose  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  rettuns  at  the  present  day.  (Strab.  iv.  p^ 
203,  r.  p.  311 ;  PUn.  iii.  S.  s.  7;  Ptoi.  lU.  1.  §  3; 
lid.  iL  4.  §  9.)  It  was  fVvm  thoKe,  however,  tliat 
a  road  was  carried  inland  across  the  Apennines, 
proceeding  by  Libaraa  to  Dettona ;  and  thus  opening 
out  a  direct  communication  between  the  Meditemt- 
nean  and  the  plains  of  the  Po  (Strab.  v.  p. 317; 
Itin.  Aat.-^  294;  TiA.  Pent),  a  circumstance  that 
must  have  tended  to  increase  its  commercial  pro- 
sperity. The  period  of  the  constnwtion  of  this  rood 
isnncertain.  Strabo  ascribes  it  to  AamiHuaScaurus; 
but  from  an  inscriptioo  we  leam  that  it  waa  called 
the  Via  Postumia. 

A  curions  moaument,  illnstrativs  of  the  municipal 
relations  of  Genua  under  the  Roman  government,  is 
preserved  in  an  inscription  on  a  bronze  tablet,  dis- 
covered in  the  year  1506,  and  still  preserved  in  tJw 
Paheeo  del  Comtme  at  Gmoa.  It  records  that,  a 
dispute  havii^  arisen  between  the  Geonates  and 
a  neighbouring  people  called  the  Veitnrii,  concerning 
the  limits  of  their  lei^iective  territories,  the  question 
was  referred  to  the  senate  of  Rome,  who  appointed 
two  brotben  of  the  family  of  Hinndus  Rufus  to 
decide  it ;  and  their  award  is  given  in  detail  in  the 
inscription  in  qnestion.  This  record,  which  dates 
from  the  year  of  Ranis  637  (b.0.  117),  is  of  much 
interest  as  a  specimen  of  early  Latin ;  and  would 
also  be  an  important  contribution  to  oar  topographical 
knowledge,  but  that  the  local  names  of  the  riven  (or 
rather  streamlets)  and  monntains  therein  mentioned 
are  almost  vrithont  exception  wholly  unknown.  Even 
the  position  of  the  two  tribes,  or  "  populi,"  most  fm- 
queotly  mentioned  in  it,  the  Vetnrii,  and  Langen!<es 
or  Langates,  cannot  be  det«iiui>ed  with  any  certainty ; 
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bit  tlw  name  of  the  latter  is  tlumght  to  be  pKaerred 
in  that  of  Ijtngano,  a  castle  in  the  rallejr  of  the 
Pokevera  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  both  tribes  most 
have  bordered  on  that  vallef ,  the  most  considenble 
in  the  neighboiuluiod  of  Gmoa,  and  opening  oat  to 
the  sea  immediafaly  to  the  W.  of  that  dtj.  The 
name  of  this  river,  which  is  called  Pordfeia  b; 
Plinj  (iii.  5.  a.  7),  Is  rariooslj  written  Porcobbba 
and  Pbucobeiu.  in  the  inscriptian,  which  was  itself 
found  in  the  vallejr  of  the  Polctoera,  about  10  miles 
fion  Genoa,  lie  orthognph^  of  that  document 
is  throughout  very  irregular  ;  and  the  ethnic  forms 
Genuatee  and  Genuenaes,  as  well  as  Louigates  and 
Langenses,  are  used  without  anj  distinctiofk  (The 
inscription  itself  is  published  hj  Gmter,  vol  L  p.  204, 
and  Orelii,  liuer.,  3IS1 ;  and  from  a  more  accurate 
copj  by  Rndorff,  4to^  Berlin,  1843 ;  and  Egger, 
Jieiiq.  Latmi  StrtMuit,  p.  185.) 

On  the  £.  of  Genua  Sows  the  river  now  called  the 
Sitagm),  which  most  be  the  same  with  the  Fkritob 
of  Plinj  (1  c);  it  is  a  less  considerable  stream  than 
the  Polcmra,  and  is'  always  iij  in  summer. 

Mo  ancient  authority  aSbids  any  ccnmtenance  to 
the  oithagTapby  of  Jsnna  for  Genua,  which  appears 
to  have  come  into  ftshion  in  the  middle  ages,  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  fabulous  tradition  that 
■scribed  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  Janus.  This 
fonn  of  the  name  is  first  found  in  Liutprand,  a  Lom- 
bard writer  of  the  tenth  century.  (Cluver.  JtaL 
p.  70).  [E.H.B.] 

GliNlTMn  (Ttpovria  /uipci),  in  Britain,  men- 
tiooed  only  by  Pausanias,  who  states  that  Antoninus 
"  deprived  this  Brigantes  in  Britain  of  a  great  portion 
of  their  buid,  because  with  arms  they  had  overrun 
the  territory  of  the  Genunii,  who  were  tributary  to 
the  Romans  "  (viiL  43.  §  4.)  [R.  G.  L.] 

GENTJ'SIUM  (£(i.  Genusinns :  Gmoia),  a  town 
of  Apulia,  not  &ir  from  the  finntiers  of  Lucania.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.ll.s.  16),  and  by  the  author 
rf  the  Liber  de  Coloniis  (p.  262),  of  whom  the  lat- 
ter reckons  it  among  the  towns  of  Calabria;  but 
Pliny  is  correct  in  assigning  it  to  Apnlia.  The  site 
is  marked  by  the  modem  town  of  Ginosa,  which  re- 
tains the  name.  It  is  about  15  miles  from  the  gulf 
of  Tarentnm,  and  10  ihim  MtUera.      [E.  H.  B.] 

GE'NUSUS  (Vib.  Seq.  p.  10;  Peut.  Tab. :  Ge- 
KESis,  Geog.  Rsv.),  a  river  of  Illyricum,  upon 
the  lines  of  which  Appius  Claudius  had  his  camp 
when  he  was  employed  against  Gentios,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  consul  Aemilius  was  canying  on  the 
war  against  Perseus  in  Macedonia,  B.  c  168.  (Lir 
xliv.  30.)  Caesar  (j8.  C.  75,  76;  Lucan,  t.  462), 
while  attempting  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  divi- 
sion of  Calvinus,  on  the  frontiers  of  Epirus  and 
Thessaly,  crossed  this  river. 

It  is  the  river  now  called  TJerma,  or  Siumbi. 
The  ktter  is  obviously  a  corruption  of  Scampis,  at 
or  near  Elbaiin.  The  branch  of  the  Genusus,  npon 
which  that  town  is  situated,  may  have  been  named 
Scampis  as  well  as  the  town,  and  by  a  conmion  kind 
of  change  may  have  superseded  the  name  of  Ge- 
nusus as  that  of  the  entire  course  of  the  stream  below 
tlie  junction.  (Leake,  Trav.  m  \orth.  Graoa,  voL 
iii.  p.  280.)  [E.B.  J.] 

GEPUYTtA  (r^^vpa,  r«^vpc;s),  a  place  in  Attica 
at  the  bridge  over  the  Cephissns,  on  the  sacred  road 
from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  where  the  initiated  assailed 
passengers  with  vulgar  abuse  and  raillery,  hence 
called  yf^pupuriial.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  404 ;  Suid.  t.  v. 
Ftipvptiar ;  Heaych. ».  v.  r<f  vpurroL) 

GE'PIDAE,   G£PU>I  (r^mutfs),  one  of  the 
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principal  tribes  of  the  Goths.  Tlie;  an  fiiit  aea- 
tioned  by  Vopiscus  (/Voi.  18).  After  their  first  an- 
gratioo,  they  are  said  to  have  settled  in  the  codbot 
between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  from  w]ii<^  ihef 
expelled  the  Boigundiooes.  In  the  fifth  enituiy  we 
find  them,  under  thdr  king  Ardaric,  joining  tht 
hosts  of  Attila,  with  whcsn  they  bayeiaed  Gaul,  and 
afterwards  settled  in  Dacia,  on  the  bonks  of  the  D^ 
nnbe.  As  they  were  regarded  as  dangeroos  nejghlmss 
to  the  Eastern  Empire,  Justinian  inn^ed  tlw  aid  af 
the  Langobardi  against  them.  The  cooaeqiieiKe  of 
this  was  that  the  Gejudae  and  their  kingdom  were 
destroyed.  (Paul  Disc  L  27 ;  ExcerpL  a  Mrmmml 
Butoria,  pp.  303,  310,  340,  387,  ed.  Bekkir  and 
Niebuhr;  Pnxsop.  B.  G.  ir.  5;  compL  Latham, £p»- 
hg.  to  Tac.  Gtrm.  -p.  IxxzvL)  [L.  S.J 

GERAE.    [Ekab.] 

GERAEA.    [LirarrAxiA.1 

GEBAESTICUa  [EuAtJ 

GERAESTUS  (^rfpaurris :  Elk.  Ttpai)ma%\  a 
promontory  of  Enboea,  forming  the  aoath-wcst  cs- 
tremity  of  the  island,  now  called  Cape  MamitU. 
There  was  a  town  on  this  cape,  with  a  ceMoatcd 
temple  of  Poseidon,  and  at  its  foot  there  was  a  wdl- 
frequented  port,  which  seems  to  have  been  EoaO, 
though  Livy,  as  Leake  ohsrares,  calls  it  "Dobifia 
Euboeae  portus."  (Hom.  Od.  iii.  177;  Herod,  viii. 
7,  iz.  105;  Thuc  v.  3;  Xen.  BtiL  in.  4.  §  4,  v.  4. 
§  61 ;  Strab.  z.  p.  446 ;  Stepb.  B.  s:  v.;  Liv.  xxxi. 
45;  Plin.iv.  12.  ■.21;  Mela,iL7;  Lake,N<,rA. 
em  Greece,  voL  iL  p.  423.) 

GERANDRUS  (Tipcaipot),  a  town  ct  Cypras 
near  Soli,  where  a  pecnbar  kind  of  marble  was  foond, 
(ApolL  Dysc  Hist.  Aftroi.  xzxvi. ;  Engel,  Kfpnt, 
vol.  i.  p.  157.)  [E.  B.  J.l 

GERANEIA.    [Heoaris.] 

GERANTHBAE.    [Geborthrab.] 

GERAR  (Tifxifa),  a  town  and  ooontry  of  the 
Philistines,  situated  between  Cadesh  and  Shor,  when 
Abraham  and  Isaac  aojoomed  for  many  years.  {Cm. 
XX.  1,  &c,  xrvi.  I,  &C.)  Accoiding  to  S.  Jeracoeit 
was  situated  25  miles  south  of  Eloutheropolis  (Be- 
togabra).  (  Onomast.  t.  v. ;  Rebuid,  Palaat.  p.  804.) 
Its  site  was  recovered  by  Mr.  BowUnds  in  I84^,aad 
is  thus  described:  "  From  Gaza  oar  course  was  to 
Khalata ;  on  our  way  we  discovered  ancient  Geiar. 
We  had  heard  of  it  at  Gaza  under  the  name  cfJoorf- 
el-Gerir  (the  '  Rush '  «  '  Rapid  of  GerSr  •), 
which  we  found  to  lie  three  boons  SSE.  of  Gaca, 
within  Waig-Gtaa,  a  deep  and  broad  cbaaaei, 
coming  down  fipom  the  SE,  and  receiving,  a  littk 
higher  up  than  this  spot,  Wiubi-ttSimak,  finan 
the  ENE.  Kear  Joorf-el-Gerir  are  traces  of  an 
ancient  city,  called  Khtrbet-el-Gtrir  ('  The  mine  of 
Gerar ').  Our  road  beyond  to  Khalata  lay  aloag  a 
plain  slighlly  undnUted.  This  plain  must  be  the 
land  of  Gerar.'  (^ATilUams,  Bo^  Citg,  vol.  L  appea- 
dix,p.464.)  [G.W.] 

GERASA  (Tfpaim  :  Eik.  Ttfomiiiis),  a  dty  «f 
Coelesyria,  according  to  Ptolemy  (v.  15);  reckoned 
to  the  Decapolis  by  Pliny,  for  it  is  dear  that  Gerasa 
must  be  substituted  for  GaZasa,  as  by  HaidoiiL 
(Plitt.  V.  18.)  It  is  associated  with  Philadelphia, 
as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Peraea,  by  Josephiis 
{B.J.m.i.  §3), and  mentioaed  in  coDJanetian  with 
Pella  and  Scythopolis  (i.  4,  iL  19).  Bat,  according 
to  Ptolemy,  it  was  35  miles  from  Pella.  lu  site  is 
marked  by  the  very  extensive  ruins  of  Gemk,  about 
35  miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  land  of  Basban,  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
great  desert  of  the  Bamraa.    It  is  lemarkafaie,  €■■«• 
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tadering  the  Importance  of  the  roini,  that  the  his- 
torical notices  are  ao  scantj ;  bat  it  appeue  to  have 
attained  its  celebritj  posterior  to  the  classical  geo- 
graphers, as  all  the  fragments  of  the  inscriptions  to 
be  foand  among  the  ruins  bear  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror Antoninus.     It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  resnlts  of  the  carefnl  snrre;  of  this  interesting 
cit7   by  Captains  Irby  and   &bng1ea,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Bankes,  hare  never  yet  been  given  to  the 
world.      It  was  first  discovered  by  Seetzen,  in  1805 
'• — 1806,   and  afterwards   described  by  the  enter- 
prising Burckhardt;  since  which  time  it  has  been 
frequently  visited  and  described  by  Kuropcan  tra- 
vellers.     The  summary  description  of  these  most 
accnrate  observers  Captiuns  Irby  and  Mangles  mnst 
Boffice  in  this  phce;  bnt  for  fuller  particulars  the 
reader  may  consult  Burckhardt  (,Si/ria,  pp.  S52 — 
264)  and  Buckingham  (^Travelt  in  Palatine,  caps. 
XX.  xxi.),  the  former  of  whom  has  furnished  a  ge- 
neral plan  of  the  city,  and  the  latter  a  more  accurate 
plan,  with  details  of  the  principal  buildings.     Bnt 
the  best  idea  of  the  extent  and  grandenr  of  the  ruins 
may  be  obtained  from  its  wonderfully  accnrate  re- 
prodaction  in  three  engravings  from  Daguerreotype 
drawings  by  Dr.  Keith,  published  in  illustration  of 
the  36tii  edition  of  his  father's  work  on  "  The  Evi- 
dence of  Prophecy,"  in  which  the  prindpal  streets 
and  buildings  are  clearly  to  be  distingoisbed.     The 
summary  description  above  alluded  to  is  as  follows : — 
**  It  has  been  a  splendid  city,  built  on  two  sides  of 
a  valley,  with  a  fine  stream  running  through  it ;  the 
situation  is  beautiful.     The  town  has  been  prin- 
cipally composed  of  two  main  streets,  crossing  each 
other  in  the  centre  at  right  angles,  like  Antinoe. 
The  streets  have  been  lined  with  a  doable  row  of 
eolnmns,  some  of  which  are  Ionic  and  some  Co. 
rinthiao;   the  pavement  is  exceedingly  good,  and 
there  is  an  elevated  space  on  each  side  for  foot  pas- 
•engeiB ;  the  marks  of  the  chariot  wheels  are  visible 
in  many  parts  of  the  streets.     Ljerath,  supposed  to 
be  either  Fella  or  Gerasa,  but  in  some  respects 
answering  to  neither,  can  boast  of  more  pablic  edi- 
fices than  any  city  we  have  seen.     There  are  two 
theatres,  two  grand  temples,  one,  as  appears  by  a 
Greek  inscription,  dedicated  to  the  sun,  like  that  at 
Palmyra,  and  not  unlike  that  edifice,  being  oon- 
•tmcted  in  the  centre  of  an  immense  double  peri- 
style coort.    The  diameter  of  the  columns  of  the 
temple  is  five  feet,  and  the  height  of  just  propor- 
tions ;  the  capitals  are  Corinthian  and  well  executed. 
One  singularity  in  this  edifice  is  a  chamber  under 
groood,  below  the  principal  hall  of  the  temple,  with 
a  bath  in  the  centre^     Five  or  six  inferior  temples 
are  scattered  about  the  town,  and  a  magnificent 
lonio  oral  space,  of  309  feet  long,  adds  gnatly  to 
the  beauty  of  the  rnins.    The  scene  of  the  brger 
theatre  is  nearly  perfect,  presenting  a  singuhuity 
very  rarely  to  be  met  with.     There  are  two  grand 
baths,  and  also  two  bridges  crossing  the  valley  and 
river.     The  temples,  and  both  theatres,  are  built  of 
marble,  but  not  of  a  very  fine  sort.     Three  hundred 
yards  from  SW.  gate  is  the  Circus  or  Stadium,  and 
near  it  is  the  triumphal  arch.     The  cemetery  sur- 
rounds the  city,  but  the  sarcophagi  are  not  veiy 
highly  finished ;  upwards  of  230  eolnmns  are  now 
•tandiBg  in  the  city.     There  is  to  the  NE.,  about 
200"  yards  distance,  a  very  large  reservoir  for  water, 
ud  a  picturesque  tomb  fronted  by  4  Corinthian 
columns ;  near  it  also  is  an  aqueduct.     These  mins, 
heing  overgrown  with  wood,  are  objects  of  consider- 
able interest    There  are  nnmersns  inscriptims  in 
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all  directions,  chiefly  of  the  time  of  Antanimu  Pins ; 
most  of  them  are  much  mutiUited ;  but  the  one  I 
allude  to  about  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  was  on  the 
propylenm  of  that  edifice,  which  has  been  a  grand 
piece  of  architecture.  On  the  whole,  we  hold 
Djerash  to  be  a  much  finer  mass  of  mins  than 
Palmyra  ;  the  city  has  three  entrances  of  richly  or- 
namented gateways,  and  the  remains  of  the  wall, 
with  its  occasional  towers,  are  in  wonderful  preser- 
vation." (Irby  and  Mangles,  pp.  317, 318.)  [G.W.] 

GERASUS,  a  river  of  Dacia  (Amm.  Marc.  xxxi. 
3.  §  7),  which  Jomandes  {de  Get.  2S)  calls  Grissia, 
and  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna  Gbesia.  Schafarik 
{Stan.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  507),  who  makes  it  out  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Ccstrs  of  Tacitus  (Ann.  ii.  63), 
identifies  it  with  the  Kdrot,  an  affluent  of  the 
neiu.  [E.B.J.] 

GERETHA  (rt/nirla,  Pans.,  Steph.  B.  ».  v. ; 
t4  r^ra,  Strab.;  Wpriwj,  Hee.  Froffm.  22  :  JBth. 
rtfrfivios),  a  town  of  Meesenia,  where  Nestor  was 
said  to  have  been  brongbt  up  after  the  destruction  of 
I*ylos,  and  whence  he  derived  the  snmame  Gereniau, 
which  occurs  so  frequently  in  Homer.  There  is, 
however,  no  town  of  this  name  in  Homer,  and  many 
of  the  ancient  critics  identified  the  later  Gerenia  with 
the  Homeric  Enope.  (/{.  i.  150;  Pans.  iii.  26.  §  9; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  360.)  Under  the  Boman  empire  Ge- 
renia  was  the  most  northerly  of  the  £leuthero-La- 
conian  towns,  and  was  situated  on  the  eastern  nde 
of  the  Messenian  gulf,  upon  the  mountainous  pro- 
montory now  called  Cape  KephUi.  It  possessed  a 
celebn^ed  sanctuary  of  Machaon,  which  bore  the 
name  of  BhodtHi.  Pausanias  says  that  in  the  district 
of  Gerenia  there  was  a  mountain  called  CaUthinm, 
upon  which  there  was  a  sanctuary  of  Chua,  and  close 
to  the  latter  a  cavern,  of  which  the  entrance  was 
narrow,  though  within  there  were  many  things  worthy 
to  be  seen.  (Pans.  iii.  26.  §  1 1.)  This  cavern  is 
undoubtedly  the  one  noticed  by  Leake,  which  is  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of  a  little  v^ey  behind  the  beach 
of  Kitriit,  and  immediately  under  a  rocky  gorge  in 
the  mountains :  at  present  tiie  entrance  is  not  narrow, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  widened  to  make  it  more 
convenient  for  a  sheep-fold,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
at  present  used.  Leake  observed  two  or  three  se- 
pnlcbral  niches  in  the  side  of  the  cli&  about  the 
valley.  Two  very  ancient  inscriptions  discovered  at 
Gerenia  are  published  by  BSckb.  (Corp.  Inter, 
no.  13,42.) 

Gerenia  is  placed  by  the  French  Commission  at 
■Zamdta,  about  three  miles  from  the  coast,  where  a 
castle  built  by  the  Franks  rests  up<Hi  very  ancient 
foundations.  Bnt  Leake  obeerres  that  the  words  of 
Pausanias  (ill  26.  §  11)  —  Ttpifrlat  Si  lis  it  fu- 
aAycuw  iyw  TpuUorra  i*^«  araStms  'AXayoria 
—  leave  little  or  no  doubt  that  Gerenia  vras  a  mari- 
time town,  and  that  it  is  now  represented  by  Kitrii* 
on  the  coast  He  further  supposes  that  Zamdta  is 
the  site  of  Alagonia.  But  since  the  moet  ancient 
towns  in  Greece  were  almcet  universally  built  at  some 
distance  from  the  coast,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
acropolis  and  the  original  town  of  Gerenia  stood  at 
Zamdta,  but  that  the  town  itself  was  afterwards 
removed  to  the  coast  (Leake,  Mono,  vol  I  p.  323, 
Pelopoimetiaca,  p.  180;  Bobhiye,  Reeherchet,  <fc. 
p.  93:  Curtius,  Pelopotmetot,  vol.  ii.  p.  286.) 

GERGIS,  GEKGI'THUS,  GERGITHES  (rt/ryit, 
r/pTifloj,  ripyiSts:  ElK  CtpylBios),  a  town  in 
Troas,  on  the  north  of  the  river  Scamander,  was  in- 
habited, acoording  to  Herodotus  (v.  122,  vii.  43), 
by  descendants  of  the  ancient  Tenciians,    In  the 
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time  of  XcBopiion  (fltULiii.  I.  §  15)  Gtrpt  !b  eallad 
■  ttroDK  place;  it  bad  u  acropolis  and  stitmg  walla, 
and  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Dardaniaa 
prinoesi  ManU.  (Ccmp.  Plat.  Pkoe.  18 ;  Lir.  xxxviii. 
39;  Stnb.  xiii.  p.  589 ;  Plin.  t.  33;  Steph.B.av.; 
Atben.  tL  p.  256,  zii.  p.  534.)  King  Attains  of 
Peri^amns  tnunplanted  the  iohaUtaots  of  Oergis  to 
a  place  near  the  soorees  of  the  Caieas,  whence  we 
afterwards  find  a  plan  called  Oergelia  or  Otr- 
giMon,  near  Lariaa,  in  the  territorj  of  Cyme. 
(Strah.t.c.616.)  Theddtownof  GergiswasbelieTed 
by  scow  to  hare  been  the  birthplace  of  the  Sibyl, 
whence  eoin*  found  there  hare  the  ioiaee  of  the 
propbeteee  impressed  npon  them.  [L.  8.] 

OEBOOnA.  In  most  texts  of  Caeaai's  Qallic 
War  (B.  0.  m  9)  thete  is  meotian  made  of  "  Ger- 
govia,  a  town  of  the  Boii,  whom  Caeur  planted 
there  after  their  defitat  in  the  Helvetio  War,  and 
made  dependent  on  the  AedoL"  Bat  the  name  of 
the  town  in  this  passafce  of  Caesar  is  anoertain, 
though  it  may  be  something  like  Gergoria.  And  if 
Ger);oTia  is  tin  right  name,  we  do  not  know  where 
the  place  was. 

The  Gergoria  which  Caesar  tried  to  take  was  a 
dty  of  the  Arrenn  (£.  G.  m.  34),  the  poeitioa  of 
which  may  be  determined  with  tolerable  aocoracy 
from  Caesar's  narrative.  After  the  capture  of  Ava- 
ricmn,  Caesar  went  to  Decetia  (ZVetw)  on  the  Loira 
to  settle  the  differences  of  the  Aedoi,  after  which, 
taking  six  kgiooa  and  some  of  his  cavalry,  he  set  oat 
fer  the  ooantry  of  the  Arvemi,  and  of  onurse  he 
most  march  soathwaid.  His  coarse  was  along  the 
river  Elaver  {AlHer).  But  before  he  coald  reach 
Oer)!ovia  he  had  to  cross  the  AUier.  Gergovia, 
therefore,  is  sooth  of  Decetia,  and  weet  of  the  A  Uier, 
Vercingetorix,  who  was  on  the  west  side  of  the 
AUkr.hnke  down  all  the  bridges  on  the  river;  and, 
while  Caesar  was  marching  along  the  east  bank,  he 
marched  along  the  left,  and  kept  him  in  sight. 
Oaeear  could  not  make  a  bridge  over  the  river  in 
&ce  of  his  enemy ;  and  the  AlUer,  he  observes  (A  0. 
vii.  35),  is  generally  not  fbrdable  before  the  aotnmn. 
Caesar  got  out  of  the  diiScolty  in  this  way.  Ha 
encamped  in  a  wooded  place  opposite  to  one  of  the 
bridges  which  Vercingetorix  bad  broken  down,  and 
eo  tlM  foUowing  day  he  remained  there  with  two 
kgiooa.  He  sent  foi^vard  the  other  fimr  legions  with 
all  his  heavy  material, distribntingthese  troops  in  such 
a  way  as  to  present  to  Vercingetorix  the  appeaianoa 
«f  six  complete  legions.  The  four  legions  had  orders 
to  make  a  long  march;  and  when  Caesar  judged 
firora  the  time  of  the  day  that  they  were  at  their 
camping  groond,  he  began  to  repair  the  broken 
bridge,  of  which  the  lower  part  of  the  piles  remained 
entire.  This  was  soon  done;  the  two  legions  were 
taken  over,  and  orders  sent  to  the  foor  kgioos  to 
return.  Vercingetorix,  discovering  what  bad  hap- 
pened, and  not  choodng  to  risk  fighting  a  battle 
against  his  will,  marched  ahead  of  Caesar  as  hard  as 
he  could,  and  reached  Gergovia  (_B.  G.  vii.  35). 
From  the  place  where  he  crossed  the  Attier  Caeear 
reached  Gergovia  in  five  days'  march.  We  neither 
know  where  he  crossed  the  river,  nor  the  length  of 
his  marches,  nor  the  precise  direction;  but  it  was 
sooth. 

He  deocribes  Gergovia  as  situated  on  a  very  high 
mountain,  difficult  of  access  on  all  sides.  (A  G. 
vii.  36.)  The  camp  of  Vercingetorix  was  near  the 
town  on  the  mountain,  and  around  him  were  en- 
camped, at  moderate  distances  and  separately,  the 
forces  of  the  several  states  under  bis  cooimuid. 
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Th*  GaDie  tntft  oceapied  all  O*  bei|^  wVA 

commanded  a  view  into  the  plain  bdow,  and  pn- 
sented  a  terrible  appearance.  Oppoaite  to  die  town 
and  close  to  the  foot  of  the  monntam  was  a  UB, 
excellent  for  defence,  and  with  a  steep  fiuie  aD 
tound.  Thia  hill  was  held  by  the  Galli,  bat  Cmmm 
saw  that  if  be  codU  take  it,  his  moi  wcnld  be  sUe 
tx>  cnt  off  the  enemy  from  a  laiige  part  ef  tbdr 
water  and  prevmt  them  from  foragiiif;  so  fiady. 
The  force  that  the  Galli  had  on  thia  hiB  waa  m* 
v«(y  great;  and  Caesar,  attacking  it  in  tbe  Aai  of 
tbe  night,  before  any  aid  coald  come  froan  the  tawa, 
got  the  place  and  put  two  kgiona  in  it.  Be  aba 
cut  two  ditches,  twelve  feet  wide,  iiran  this  ioD  te 
his  principal  encampment,  which  wsa  in  the  plain. 
The  road  between  the  two  ditehaa  waa  the  c«n>- 
mtmicatioo  between  the  two  caraps.  Tbe  mooataiB 
of  Gergovia  is  marked  a,  a  in  tbe  riew;  the  hiS  ii 
fioot  of  it,  marked  A,  (,  is  the  small  UU  which  Caou 
tot^,  now  called  Piif  ds  JiamL  This  Tiew  u  baa. 
Scrape's  CtKlnl  Fn»oi. 


PAXORAMIC  VIEW  Ot  THB  0E80OTIAJI  BILU; 

From  this  hill  that  be  had  occn]»ed,  the  Pag  A 
Jauat,  Caesar  attempted  to  surprise  GergoviiL  Be 
moved  his  men,  a  few  at  a  time,  froan  the  large 
camp  to  the  Pug  <^  Jtwot,  while  he  divcrtad  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  by  a  feint  of  ittarHnc  the 
mountain  of  Gergovia  on  the  north-west  aide.  When 
all  was  ready,  he  ordered  his  alBes,  the  Aedoi,  to  get 
up  the  mountain  of  Gergovia  on  th«  sontfa-east  side, 
while  be  with  his  men  climbed  up  the  steep  aide  at 
the  monntain  which  s  oppceite  to  the  Pag  J*  JumiL 
The  movement  waa  suceeasfol,  and  be  got  on  the 
pUtean  cf  Gergovia  and  took  three  of  the  Ga&ii 
camps.  But  the  impetocsity  of  the  Eotnaa  soldiea 
marred  all- 

They  panned  the  enemy  np  to  the  town  wall  snd 
the  gates,  in  full  ceofidenee  that  tbey  should  take 
the  place  at  once.  One  of  the  ceatnriosB  with  the 
help  of  three  of  his  men  climbed  np  the  wall,  and 
helped  them  op  after  him.  The  aoise  brought  «p 
the  rest  of  the  Galli,  who  were  bosy  ia  fatilyiag 
that  part  of  the  approaches  to  the  city  on  which 
they  supposed  that  Caesar  had  a  design,  and  a  Sera 
fight  took  place  under  tbe  walls,  to  the  gnat  disa^ 
vantage  of  the  Romans,  who  wars  not  a  match  te 
the  enemy  in  ntunben,  were  on  nn&voaraUt  gnmnd, 
and  were  also  exhausted  by  running  and  ^hting. 
Caesar  sent  to  T.  Sextias,  whom  be  had  laft  on  tte 
Pyg  d»  Jufat,  to  bring  op  some  eohorts  and  plaea 
than  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  enemy'a  right,  that, 
if  the  Romans  were  driven  down  the  monataia,  he 
might  check  the  pntanit  While  the  fight  was  geiag 
on  the  Aedui  made  their  appeaiaace,  whom  Caesar 
had  ordered  to  climb  the  mountain  en  tha  r%ht, 
that  is,  on  Caesar's  right,  or  the  sostb-east  side  of 
the  monntain.  "Die  resemblance  of  their  anDeor  ts 
that  of  the  enemy  made  the  BomanB  take  then  te 
the  troafs  «f  VeroBgetoriz,  thoagh  tha  Aadoi  gave 
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tba  nsaal  aifi;iul  et  being  &iends.  Tb«  Bomaas 
being  nov  luird  preaaad,  snd,  haruig  last  for^-siz 
centurions,  were  driven  down  the  mountain.  Tlie 
tenth,  Caesar's  faronrite  legion,  checked  the  hot 
pursuit  of  the  enem;,  and  the  cohorts  of  T.  Sextius 
also  came  to  the  relief.  When  the  Ronuuis  got  down 
to  the  plain  thej  faced  aboot,  and  stood  read;  to 
renew  the  fight;  bat  Vercingetoriz  led  his  men  back 
to  th«r  entrenchments.  Caesar  lost  near  700  men 
in  this  affair.  Shortly  after  he  left  the  place  for  the 
oonntry  of  the  Aedui,  and  again  crossed  the  AUier, 
irhich  confirms  the  fact,  if  it  needs  confirmation, 
that  Gergoria  was  in  the  hill  country  on  the  west 
adde  of  the  Attier.   (A  G.  vii.  53.) 

There  is  nothing  to  be  got  frtxa  the  other  ancient 
vritars  who  mention  Gogaria.  (Strab.  p.  191; 
Dion  Cass.  xL  35.)  rfAnrille  (Ifoike,  4o.)  gave 
anme  good  reasons  for  fixing  on  this  part  as  Uie  site 
of  G«govia.  The  place  still  keeps  its  name  Gtr- 
goie.  It  is  about  4  miles  sonth  of  Clermont,  in 
the  AuverffHe.  The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  a 
flat,  somewhat  more  than  an  English  mile  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  and  about  one-third  of  a  mile  in 
width.  Excavations  have  laid  open  the  foundations 
of  walls  stronglj  built,  wells  lined  with  cement,  and 
paTemeats.  Broken  utensils,  medals,  and  red  pot- 
tery have  also  been  found.  Gallic  medak,  some 
gold  and  silver,  but  most  of  bronze,  are  picked  up 
there,  when  the  earth  is  stirred  for  cnltivation. 
Undoobtedly  there  was  once  a  town  here,  and  it  was 
probably  inhabited  after  the  Soman  conquest ;  thongh 
Angnstoaemetum,  or  Clermont,  was  the  capital  of 
the  Arvemi  in  the  Soman  period.     [AnousioKE- 

JIKTUU.] 

The  plan  of  Gergovia  is  from  Caylns  (^Reeueil 
^Antiqmlei,  tarn.  t.  pi.  1 01).  There  is  also  a  plan 
of  the  place  in  Pasnmot  {Mimoint  Giog.  itir 
qaelqiut  Autifuili*  de  la  Gttule,  i.  p.  216).  Wslcke- 
naer  (fiiog.,  ^c  vol.  i.  p.  341,  note)  says  that  the 
plan  of  Pasomot  is  copied  from  that  of  Caylus,  but 
with  the  addition  of  two  or  three  names.    He  adds 
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m  ENYIBOHS. 

1.  Platean  of  Oergovia. 
3.  Roman  Camp. 

3.  La  Raekt. 

4.  Jmtat. 

5.  Pitf  de  Jutut. 

6.  Somagnai. 

7.  A  itream  north  of  Gergovia. 

8.  M*mi  Hognon. 

9.  MontlKnr.  dt  la  StTT*. 
10.  Pwf  £  Hauon. 
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that  the  commeotaiy  of  Caylus  and  that  of  Pasn- 
mot on  the  plan  of  Gergovia  are  both  veiy  good;  bat 
the  researches,  and  probably  the  opinions  contained 
in  them,  are  the  property  of  Maason,  prior  of  St. 
Andr^,  who  read  a  Mimoirt  on  this  subject  to  the 
literary  society  of  Cknnoat.  The  plan  shows  the 
jPujr  de  Jutat,  separated  bam  the  hiU  of  Gergovia 
by  a  depression.  The  hill  to  the  west  of-  the  Pwf 
dt  Juuat  is  that  &om  which  Scrope's  view  is 
taken.  On  the  south  is  a  stream  which  fiowi  into 
the  AUier,  and  Caesar's  camp  moat  have  been  near 
it.  Another  stream  fiows  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Put/  dt  Jamat  and  of  the  mountain  of  Gergovia) 
which  will  explain  Caesar's  remark  about  the  chance 
of  cutting  off  part  of  the  enemy's  water.  The  phui 
shows  a  descent  from  the  mountain  of  Gergovia  on 
the  tiW.,  near  Romagnat,  and  another  on  the  SE., 
near  iterdogne.  The  high  ground  above  Romugnat 
seems  to  be  the  point  of  Caesar's  feigned  attack. 
D'Anville  says  that  the  mountain  of  Gergovia  is 
called  Podium  Mardoniae  in  a  document  of  the  foor- 
teenth  century,  and  there  is  now  a  place  called  Jfer- 
dogne  or  Mardogne,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of 
Gergovia,  between  it  and  La  Boche.  He  takes  the 
PugdeMonlon,  due  south  of  Gergovia,  to  be  the  hill 
which  Caesar  got  possession  of  bilon  he  attempted 
to  surprise  Gergovia. 

Ukert  {GalUen,  p.  399)  concluded  that  Qeigovia 
was  SW.(^the.i  Kar;  but  t3iat  is  all  that  he  has  done. 
It  would  hardly  be  worth  while  noticing  Beichard'a 
absurd  attempt  to  fix  the  position  of  Gergovia,  if  it 
had  not  been  accepted  by  cue  editor  of  Caesar 
(Herzc^),  who,  knowing  nothing  of  geography,  has 
added  to  his  edition  of  Caesar's  Gallia  War  a  map 
by  Bdchard,  in  which  Gergovia  is  placed  on  the 
Loire,  east  of  Orlimu.  [G.  L.] 

GERIZIM  or  GARIZIM  (rafter,  ro^iCcfvX  The 
general  sitnation  and  appearance  of  Mount  Gerizim 
are  described,  and  its  position  identified,  in  the 
article  Ehal.  Josephus  calls  it  the  highest  of  all 
the  mountains  of  Samaria  (^nt  xi.  8.  §  2),  and  uni- 
formly places  it  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sfaechem, 
in  agreement  with  holy  Scripture  (e.  g.  Ant.  v.  1. 
§  19,  xi.  8.  §  6,  xiii.  9.  §  1),  so  that  the  observa- 
tion of  St.  Jerome,  "  Samaritani  arbitrantnr  hoe  duo 
montea  jnxta  Neapolim  esse,  sed  vehementer  errant," 
— as  though  only  the  Samaritans  assigned  them  that 
position,  —  is  inexplicable.  That  Gerisim  was  re- 
garded with  special  veneration  by  the  Samaritans  prior 
to  the  erection  of  the  temple,  by  which  the  schism  was 
perpetuated,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  erection  of  the  temple  are  men- 
tioned by  Josephna  (^ii<.  xi.  8.  §  8).  Manaaaeb, 
the  brother  of  Jaddna  the  high  priest,  having  mairiad 
Nicaso,  the  daughter  of  Sanbsllat,  was  required  by 
the  Jews  either  to  divorce  his  wife,  or  to  withdraw 
from  the  priestly  office.  His  fsther-in-law  persuaded 
him  to  retain  his  wife,  on  the  promise  that  he  would 
procnre  permission  to  erect  on  Mount  Gerizim  • 
temple  simihu'  to  that  at  Jerusalem.  This  per- 
mission he  obtained  from  Alexander  the  Great,  while 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Tyre,  and  its  erection  conld 
scarcely  have  been  completed  when  Sanballat  died 
(§  4).  From  this  time  forward  sacrifices  were  oSati 
at  this  temple  to  the  Most  High  God,  until  the  Sa- 
maritans, in  order  to  escape  a  participation  in  the 
persecations  of  the  Jews  under  Antiocfans  Epiphanes, 
requested  of  him  that  their  temple  might  be  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter  Hellenius,  according  to  Josephna 
(ilitt.  xii.  5.  §  5),  but,  according  to  the  author  of 
the  second  book  of  MaecaUei  (vi.  2),  followed  by 
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Enaebiiu   (Ctron.),  to  J:ipit«r  Xmiiu.     Shortlj 
«fter,  in  the  debate  befon  Ptolanj  Philometor  (^nt 
siii.  3.  §  4),   the  Samaritan  adrocato   ipmn  its 
Pagan  dedication,  and  claim  Mosaic  authority  for  its 
erection;  failing  to  establish  which,  tbej  were  pnt 
to  death.     The  temple  of  SanbaUat  was  destrojed 
bj  Hjrrcainu,  the  Jewish  high  priest,  after  it  had 
stood  200  jem  {AnL  ziii.  9.  §  1);  and  we  hare 
DO  notice  of  its  nstontion.     Indeed,  the  allosion  of 
the  Samaritan  woman  (JoHm,  ir.  20)  woold  seem  to 
intimate  that  "  this  monntain "  was  no  longer  the 
seat  of  their  worship;  bnt  a  temple  was  afterwards 
erected,  probably  orer  the  ruins  of  the  former,  — 
whether  for  the  Samaritans  or  the  Pagans  is  not 
dear,  as  Ai&t  i^Urrov  leftirmraii  Itfii',  in  a  heathen 
author,  maj  roam  either.    (Damasc  <gh  Phot.  BAL 
cod.  342.  p.  1055.)     Bnt  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  is  the  temple  npresented  on  the  rererse  of 
the  coins  of  Flam  NeapoUs  from  the  time  of  Titus 
to  Volnsianas.     The  tem{de  is  situated  en  the  sum- 
mit of  a  mountain,  with  numeroos  steps  leading  to 
it.    (Eckhel,  toI.  iil  pp.  4S3,  434;  Williams,  H<^ 
Citg,  y<A.  i.  p.  241,  n.  4.)     It  was  in  the  possessioo 
of  the  Samaritans  in  the  fifth  century,   when,  in 
A.  D.  474,  it  was  transferred  to  the  Christians  by 
the  emperor  Zeno,  in  reprisals  for  the  ruin  and  dese- 
cration of  fire  churches,  by  the  Samaritans,  in  the 
city  of  Neapolis.    The  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
was  slightly  fbrtiSed,  and  guarded  by  a  small  de- 
tachment of  the  large  garrison  of  the  city.     In  the 
reign  of  Anastasius  it  was  recovered  for  a  short  time 
by  the  Samaritans,  who  were  finally  qected  by  the 
•mperor  Justinian,  when  the  monntain  was  more 
strongly  fortified.     (Procop.  de  Aedif.  i.  7;  Eobin- 
son.  Bib.  Ret.  vol  iii.  pp.  123 — 125.)     From  that 
time  to  the  present  the  Samaritans  hare  had  no  edi- 
fice on  the  site,  but  for  a  very  long  period  hare 
been  in  the  habit  of  sacrificing  on  the  mountain  at 
their  three  great  festivals;  a  practice  which  is  con- 
tinned  to  the  present  day.    "  The  spot  where  they 
sacrifice  the  passover,  seven  lambs  among  them  all, 
is  pointed  out  just  below  the  highest  point,  and  be- 
fore coming  to  the  last  slight  acclivity.    It  is  marked 
by  two  parallel  rows  of  rough  stone  laid  upon  the 
ground ;  and  a  small  round  pit,  roughly  stoned  up, 
in  whidi  the  flesh  is  roasted."    A  little  beyond  this, 
and  higher  up  the  monntain,  "  are  the  roins  of  an 
immense  structure,  bearing  every  appearance    of 
having  once  been  a  large  and  strong  fortress."    They 
are  called  EUKtitah  (the  castle)  by  the  Samaritans, 
and  are  probably  the  remains  of  the  fortress  erected 
by  Justinian.     (Bobinson,  Bib.  Re».  vol.  iii.  p.  99.) 
Bound  a  large  naked  rock,  a  little  to  the  sonth  of 
the  castle,  which  is  reputed  the  most  sacred  place  of 
all,  are  traces  of  walls,  which  may  pos«bly  indicate 
the  position  of  the  temple,  particularly  as  the  Sa- 
maritans profess  that  this  is  the  phtce  where  the  ark 
formerly  rested  in  the  tabernacle.    Further  south, 
and  indeed  all  around  upon  this  eminence,  are  ex- 
tensive foundations,  apparently  of  dwellings,  as  if 
ruins  of  a  former  city    There  are  also  many  cisterns; 
but  all  now  dry.  [G.  W.] 

GER&IA  (Jifiai:  Elk.  Ttpfiiiris),  also  called 
'Itpi  ripfiri,  a  town  of  Uysia,  situated'  between 
the  rivers  Macestns  and  Rhyndaens.  (PtoL  t.  2.  § 
14;  Steph.  B.  S.V.;  UierocL)  Ruins  of  this  town 
are  still  fbnnd  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gemuuha, 
Another  town  of  the  name  of  Germa  is  mentioned  in 
Mysia,  between  Pergamus  and  Thyatira.  (/(in. 
Anton.;  comp.  Arundell,  Seven  Ckurcha^  p.  278.) 
The  following  com  belongs  probably  to  the  {soma 


GEBVANIA. 
of  these  two  places     Hie  letters  an  the  obverse  ■ 
the  right  d  the  standing  figure  oogfat  to  be  Min. 
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The  third  and  most  celebrated  place  of  ths  i 
was  situated  in  Galatia,  on  the  site  of  the 
Yerma,  between  Pessinns  and  Ascyra.  Ptokmy  (r. 
4.  §  7)  calls  it  a  Boman  colray,  which  title  is  ea- 
firmed  by  the  coins  found  there,  and  which  anas  t> 
have  been  confJared  upon  it  by  Vespasian  or  his  sso, 
for  none  of  these  coins  are  older  than  DmitiaB. 
From  ecclenastical  writers  we  learn  «h«i-  Genua  w« 
an  episcopal  see  of  Gahitia  Salutaris,  and  a  Byoa- 
tine  writer  (Theophan.  Chron.  p.  203)  inSaam  us 
that  at  a  later  period  Germa  took  die  name  of 
MgriangeU.    (Coma  Hamilbons  Reteardka.  I  n. 

GEBUA'NIA  (Ji  TtfiuaU  -.  Etk.  Geimanaa,  r^- 
luxris:  Adj.  Germanicns,  rtfiuan*6s:  Gonnay; 
/reacA,  AUemagne;  /(oJ.Alemagna;  CerakDeats^ 
land  or  Tentschknd),  one  of  the  gnat  divisions  <£ 
continental  Europe,  acts  no  very  prominent  part  ia 
the  history  of  antiquity  until  the  period  of  the  B»- 
man  em{ire;  bnt  during  the  last  period  <f  the  Wat- 
em  empire- it  attracted  the  attention  of  tlie  civilasl 
countries  of  Southern  Europe,  by  sendii^  fcrth  bcaa 
of  barbarians,  who,  in  the  end,  overthrew  the  empiR, 
established  new  dynasties  in  the  oonqnend  ana- 
tries,  and  inftised  a  better  blood  into  the  cAte  n- 
habitants  of  the  south-west  of  Europe. 

I.  Name.  —  Tadtns  (Germ.  2)  states:  "Gff- 
maniae  vocabulum  recens  et  nnper  additnm,  qnoniau 
qni  primum  Bhenum  transgressi  Galka  eapolaat, 
et  nunc  Tungri  tunc  Gerraani  vocati  sint.  Its  os- 
tionis  nomen,  non  gentis,  evaluisse  r«"iii>mi,  nt  onata 
primum  a  victore  ob  metum,  mox  a  se  ipsis,  invenla 
nomine  Germani  vocarcntnr."  According  In  this 
passage,  the  name  Germania  had  been  recently  pv» 
to  the  whole  country;  the  name  itself  had  been 
known  long  before  his  time  (Cic  m  Pit.  S3,  PkS. 
xi.  6;  Veil.  Pat  u.  67),  though  we  are,  perhafa,  net 
quite  warranted  in  assuming  that  it  occnrred  in  the 
Capitoline  Fasti  as  eariy  as  the  year  b.  c.  220. 
(Niebuhr,  Lect.  on  Rom.  BiiL  vol  ii."  p.  65,  note  1 1) 
Tacitus  further  regards  Gennani  as  a  proper  name 
of  the  bibe  afterwards  called  Tungri,  and  net  v 
an  appellative,  and  intimates  that  from  this  on 
tribe  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  whole  la- 
tion.  But  others  among  the  ancients  (&jah.  vii  n. 
290,  iv.  p.  195;  Veil.  Pat  Lc;  Eustath.  adtHtrnft. 
Per.  285)  believed  that  Germani  was  the  weB- 
known  Latin  appellative  which  was  given  to  the 
Germans  to  describe  them  as  "  brothers  "  of  the  Gank 
or  Celts.  This  hitter  view,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  some  eminent  Germans  of  modem  times,  was 
probably  the  reason  which -oftsn  led  the  tadaita 
to  confound  Germans  and  Celts,  whence  Virgil  calls 
the  Arar  a  river  of  Germany  (£eZ<^.  i.  63);  and  the 
Germans  on  the  east  of  the  Rhine  are  sometimes  enled 
Celts.  (Dion  Cass.  liiL  12,  lixi.  3 ;  Diod.  Sic.  v.  31.) 
The  French  and  Italian  names  (ABemayne  and  Alt- 
magna)  are  derived  finm  the  German  tribes  of  the 
^  fenumBi,  ..Ibiraoai^  cril2ainam>,  who,  as  tbdr  name 
indicates  (ABe  ifamer%  fbrmi  d  a  confederatita  of 
several  tribes  on  the  upper  Rhine  and  Dsnobe,  and 
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finm  vhom  tlie  Gsola  tnuuferred  the  name  to  fha 
whole  German  nation ;  for  these  Alenuuini  made  iire- 
qoent  inroads  into  the  Koman  dominion  in  Gaol. 
They  are  first  mentioned  by  Dion  Cassias  (zzviL 
14:  'AAo/uSoivoO  on  the  occaaon  of  a  war  which 
Canicalla  had  to  cany  on  against  them.  Some 
modem  inquirers  derive  the  name  Germani  from  the 
Fenrian,  referring  to  the  Persian  tribe  called  Ger- 
mani (Herod.  L  135),  and  to  the  Persian  Kerman 
(Caramania),  that  is,  hospitality;  their  view  is  sop- 
ported  by  the  resemblance  existing  between  the 
manners  and  cnstoms  of  the  ancient  Germans  and 
those  of  the  Persians.  Bntif  itweretmethattheGer- 
nums  brought  the  name  with  them  from  Asia,itwonld 
hare  been  indigenous  among  them ;  bat  down  to  the 
present  day,  neither  any  Gennan  tribe,  nor  the  whole 
nation,  ever  called  itself  GenDan,bat  always  Beutschat 
r<»t<cA(Gothic  TMudukd,  dd  High  German  DiUitc, 
and  Anglo-Saxon  Theo^tey.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  derivation  of  the  name  from  the  Ger- 
man Gtr,  Gvier,  Beer,  or  We/tr,  which  has  been 
propoeed  by  some.  Sorely  the  Romans  would  not 
have  called  the  nation  by  a  name  derived  from  a 
German  root  that  was  imknown  to  them,  seeing  that 
the  Germans  themselves  did  not  use  that  name.  The 
prx>bability  is  that  the  name  Germani  is  of  Celtic 
origin, and  that  it  bad  comeinto  general  use  among  the 
Celts  in  Gaul  before  the  time  of  Caesar,  who  there 
heard  it  applied  to  the  whole  nation  dwelling  on 
the  east  of  the  Rhine.  In  Haupt's  Zetttdtrift  fur 
Deutsche  AliertASmer  (vol.  v.  p.  514),  H.  Leo  has 
propoeed  a  very  probable  etymology  firom  the  Celtic, 
laying  great  stress  upon  Tacitos's  expression,  ob 
metum.  He  derives  the  name  from  the  Gaelic 
goir  or  gair  (to  cry  out),  and  gaire,  gairm,  gair- 
laean  (a  ciy);  so  that  Germanns  would  signify 
something  like  the  Homeric  fio)iy  leycMs,  a  fierce, 
terrible  warrior.  Thus  much,  then,  is  certain, 
that  Germani  was  the  name  given  to  the  people  by 
their  neighbours,  and  for  a  time  the  Germans  them- 
selves may  have  used  it  in  their  intercourse  with 
Celts  and  Romans;  but  it  never  was  adopted  by  the 
Germans  so  as  to  supersede  their  own  name.  Teu- 
Umet,  the  name  of  the  German  hosts  invading  the 
south  of  Europe  in  the  time  of  Marius,  contains  in- 
deed the  same  root  as  Deutteh  or  Teutsch,  but  it 
does  jiot  follow  that  this  was  originally  the  common 
name  for  the  whole  German  nation;  it  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, almost  certain  that,  in  the  earliest  times,  the 
Germans  had  no  name  comprinog  all  their  different 
tribes.  Our  view  of  the  Celtic  ori{^  of  the  name 
Germani  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Belgae 
(Celts)  applied  it  even  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mt.  Ar- 
dnenna,  and  Uiat  the  Celtiberians  in  Spain  designated 
by  it  the  Oretani  in  Spain  (Caes. B.  C.  iL  3,  4,  6; 
Plin.  iii.  4),  ndther  of  which  belonged  to  the  German 
stock. 

II.  Bornidariei,  Extent,  and  Dintums. — The 
ancients  are  pretty  well  agreed  in  fixing  the  boun  ■ 
daries  of  Germany.  lu  the  west,  it  was  bounded  by 
the  Rhine;  in  the  north-east,  by  the  Vistnbi  (fTeicA- 
eel)  and  the  Sarmatian  moontaina,  or  the  Carpa- 
thians; in  the  south,  by  the  river  Duiabius;  and  in 
the  north,  by  the  ocean  (Iilare  Germanicnm,  Oceanus 
Septentrionalis)  and  the  Baltic  (Mare  Suevicnm). 
Tadtos  (_Oerm.  1 )  and  others  are  of  o^nnion  that  the 
eastern  ftontier  towards  Sarmatia  and  Dada  cannot 
be  accurately  fixed.  In  the  north,  ancient  Germany 
extended  much  farther  than  at  present,  as  it  com- 
prised the  countries  now  called  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway.    In  the  soatb,  the  frontier  was  not  the 
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same  at  all  times;  for,  according  to  Pliny  (UL  iS; 
compw  Plin.  Paneg.  14),  Germania  extended  as  far 
as  iba  foot  of  the  Alps,  which  separated  it  from 
Italy;  bat  it  is  well  known  that  in  Caesar's  time  the 
cotmby  from  the  Alps  to  the  Danube,  and  even  fur- 
ther north,  was  still  inhabited  by  Celts,  who  most 
afterwards  have  been  subdued  or  expelled  by  the 
Germans.  On  the  west,  the  Rhine  is  distinctly  said 
by  Caesar  to  form  the  boundary  between  Gaul  and 
Germany;  bat  from  his  own  account,  it  is  clear  that 
this  is  only  a  very  loose  statement.  The  Belgaa  in 
the  north  of  Gaul  (Belgium  and  Holland)  were  a 
mixed  race  of  Cymri  (not  Gauls,  as  Caesar  states) 
and  Germans;  but  the  frontier  between  the  Belgae 
and  Germans  is  exti«mely  uncertain,  and  in  retard 
to  some  tribes,  soch  as  the  Menapii,  it  is  even  doubt- 
ful as  to  whether  they  were  Germans  or  Cymri.  The 
Treviri,  moreover,  were  ambitious  to  be  regarded  as 
Germans,  and  modem  Alsatia  was  occupied  by  Ger- 
mans. Hence  we  are  probably  justified  in  assuming 
that,  about  the  time  of  Angnstns,  the  western  bank 
of  the  Rhine  was  as  much  occupied  by  Germans  as  it 
is  at  present.  This  view  is  idso  confirmed  by  the 
£ict  that  the  Romans  applied  the  name  Germania 
to  the  western  banks  of  the  Rhine,  calling  the  south- 
em  part  Gennania  Superior,  and  the  nwthem  Ger- 
mama  Inferior.  Hence  Tadtos  divider  Gaul  into  six 
provinces,  two  of  which  are  formed  by  the  two  Ger- 
maniae  just  mentioned.  [GAUxa,  p.  967.]  This  part 
of  Germany,  which  was  conquered  by  Uie  Romans 
daring  the  reigns  of  Augustas  and  Tiberias,  was 
distingnished  &om  Germany  on  the  east  of  the  Rhine, 
which  bore  the  name  of  Germaiua  Magna  (Fc/i/uu-la 
4  ^170X7),  PtoL  iL  1 1.  §  6),  and  Germania  Traiu- 
rhenima,  or  Barbara  (Caes.  £.  C  iv.  1 6,  v.  1 1 ;  Tac. 
Biit.  iL  76;  CapitoL  Maximin.  IS;  Etttrop.  vii.  5; 
Vopisc  I^'ti.  13;  Am.  Uarc  xviii.  4).  Regarding 
the  extent  and  magnitude  of  andent  Germany,  we 
have  the  following  statements,  which, however,greatiy 
diSer  fit>m  one  another,  and  cannot  be  accepted  with- 
out caution.  According  to  Strabo  (iv.  p.  193),  the 
breadth  of  the  country  along  the  Rhine  amounted  to 
3000  stadia:  according  to  Agrippa  (ap.  Plin.  iv. 
25),  the  distance  from  the  Danube  to  ^e  coast  of 
the  ocean  was  1200  Roman  miles;  while,  according 
to  another  statement  in  Pliny  (xxxvii.  11),  the  dis- 
tance from  Camuntom  on  the  Danube  to  the  sea- 
coast  amounted  only  to  600  Roman  miles;  and  the 
length  along  the  southern  frontier  (including  Bhae- 
tia  and  Noricum)  was  computed  at  696  miles 
(Plin.  iv.  28).  Along  the  northern  frontier,  the  dis- 
tance from  Asciburgium  to  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula 
was  estimated  at  1350  stadia  (Marcian.  Herad.  p. 
99) ;  while,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the 
coast  from  the  month  of  the  Rhine  to  that  of  the 
Vistula  amounted  to  from  10,000  to  13,000  stadia. 
Ptolemy,  the  principal  authority  on  the  topography 
of  Germany,  places  the  country  between  28°  and  44° 
of  longitude,  and  between  47°  and  59°  of  northern 
latitude,  and  enumerates  within  this  extent  68  tribes, 
94  towns,  7  chains  of  mountains,  and  14  rivers. 

III.  Phgtiixd  Atpeet  of  (As  Country-  — Al- 
though at  a  very  early  time  Phoenician  merchants 
sailed  through  the  German  ocean  into  the  Baltic  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  amber,  still  no  information 
about  the  country  was  communicated  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Southern  Europe,  all  the  useful  geo- 
graphical discoveries  made  by  the  Phoenicians  being 
kept  secret,  from  commercial  jealousy.  The  voyage 
of  Pytheas  of  Marseilles  (about  B.  c.  330),  who  like- 
wise visited  the  Baltic,  yielded  littls  information 
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aboot  Gennanj ;  iM  it  wai  not  till  the  time  of 
Caenr,  when  the  Bomus  commenced  their  mil!tai7 
operations  against  the  Germans,  that  the  nature  of 
^ejr  ixnnti;  became  better  known.  The  Ramans  de- 
scribe Germanj  as  a  wild  and  Inhospitable  coontijr, 
oorerad  with  forests  and  marshes,  and  of  a  melan- 
ehoty  aspect  (Tac.  Germ.  2;  Mela,  iil  3);  cold 
winds  are  said  to  bkrw  coostantlj,  and  the  barren 
soil  to  be  oorered  during  the  greater  part  of  the  jear 
with  snow  and  ioe  (Sowc.  d*  /Vov.  4;  Herodiaa, 
Ti  7).  The  country  was  reported  to  produce  little 
com  and  luxuriant  grass  (PUn.  zriL  3),  bat  no  fruit- 
trees.  The  immense  forests  were  the  abodes  of  a 
great  Tariety  of  wild  beasts,  sctm  of  which  ai^iear  to 
bare  since  become  extinct  (Caes.  B.  G.  vi.  25.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  statements  contain 
much  that  is  true;  but  it  seems  eqnaQj  certain  that 
the;  are  m  many  points  a  little  exaggeiated,  the 
Bomana  being  anxious  to  account  in  some  honour- 
able way  for  their  repeated  fiulnres  in  attempting  to 
makethemselresmast«srftfaeoonnti7.  At  present, 
the  draining  of  manhes,  the  clearing  sway  of  ex- 
tensire  forests,  and  the  improrsd  cultiTatioo  of  the 
land,  tune  produced  changes  in  the  climate  which 
have  led  some  modem  writers  unjustly  to  cfaai^  the 
ancients  with  monstrous  exaggeration.  The  north 
of  Germany,  as  Tacitus  correctly  remarks,  is  flat  and 
mareby,  and  mountains  exist  only  in  the  sonth. 
((rerm.  S,  30.)  Almost  all  the  mountains  are  called 
by  the  name  Silvae,  showing  that  they  must  hare 
been  thickly  wooded.  The  most  celebnted  of  these 
mountains,  which  are  discussed  in  separate  articles, 
are  the  Herctkia  &lva,  As-f  oba,  Alp n  Mostbs, 
Bacbru  Silta,  Ububocub  Mors,  Gabrita 
SiLTA,  AsciuDROina  Mods,  Tacncs,  Sevo,Lccds 

BaDUHEHHAB,  NAHARVAIXIBniC  SlLVA,  Sbmico- 
KUH  Silt  A.  The  principal  rirers  rf  Germany  are 
the  Rhkhds,  Dasubius  (Ister),  Vistula,  Amisia, 
ViacROis,  Albis,  Viadus.  Among  the  lakes,  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  BiuoABTn(L-8  Lacus;  be- 
ndes  which,  many  Iskes  are  mentioned  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine,  between  this  rirer  and  the 
Amisia,  and  several  cxtenaiTe  manbes  are  noticed  by 
Pomponins  Mda  (iiL  3). 

IV.  Prodnetiont.  —  Among  the  wild  beasts  in- 
habiting the  fincests,  none  appealed  so  formidable  to 
the  Romans  as  the  ojces  and  wri ;  but  besides  them, 
we  hear  of  bears,  wolres,  lynxes,  wild  oats,  wild  boars, 
staj^s,  and  deets :  the  oxen  were  of  small  size,  and 
had  small  home,  but  the  cows,  especially  in  the  south, 
yielded  great  quantities  of  milk.  The  horses  also  were 
small,  and  not  handsome,  but  strong,  and  capable  of 
nndergoing  great  hardships.  The  dogs,  especially 
thoee  of  the  Sgambri,  were  thought  well  suited  ibr 
the  chase.  Pigs  were  bred  in  great  quantities,  and 
hams  fbfmed  a  considerable  article  of  cnnmerce  for 
exportation.  (Strab.  ir.  p.  301.)  Sleep  and  goats 
were  bred  for  food  and  clothing.  The  most  common  of 
the  feathered  tribes  were  eagles  and  geese;  bees  and 
fishes  abounded  in  the  forests  and  rivers.  The  ex- 
tensive forests  fiimisfaed  plenty  of  wood,  especially 
oak  and  beach- wood ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  the 
mhsbitants  abo  used  peat  as  fheL  Muiy  of  the 
trees  were  of  gigantic  size;  fniit-trees  existed,  in- 
deed, but  had  not  yet  been  improved  by  cultivation, 
which  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  poma  agrettia  in 
Tacitus  {Germ.  23;  comp.  with  10).  Although  the 
country  is  described  as,  on  the  whole,  not  fertile,  still 
we  are  informed  that  it  produced  wheat,  bariey,  oats, 
flax,  tumifK,  large  radishes,  aspaiagns,  and  beans 
Oatmeal,  prepaiwi,  as  in  Saotbod,  into  a  «ort  of 
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pofridge,  was  an  article  of  fiiod  W7  eotkcBindy 
used;  and  Tacitus  (Germ.  23)  infonns  ns  that  a 
beverage  (beer)  vras  prepared  £rem  wheat  and  bariinr. 
Among  the  metals,  we  hear  of  silver,  iron,  eopfer, 
and  calamine;  czystab,  onyxes,  tnrqixisea,  opals, and 
even  dianwnds,  irers  found  in  the  moantaiiaa  <i  Ger- 
many. The  north  coast  was  rich  in  salt;  but  aaoe 
of  the  products  of  the  north  was  so  celebrated  in  ss- 
tiquity  as  the  amber  (eisetmn),  and  it  vas  tb 
substance  which  first  drew  the  att^tian  of  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans  to  the  ooasta  of  the  Baltic.  Tbs 
cokiration  of  the  vine  is  said  to  have  been  int»- 
dnced  into  Germany  by  the  Fianka  during  the  Stli 
century  of  our  eia;  but  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bhine,  on  the  Hoeelle,  sod  in  Hhsftii.  the  Tine  bad 
been  cnltivated  at  a  much  earlier  period.  O^opac. 
PnA.  18;  Aur.  Vict.  Coes.  37;  Soet.  Atig.  77; 
Strab.  iv.  p.  306.) 

V.  PoputatUmiadlnlttMtamU. — Although  Ger- 
many was  corerad  with  extensve  manshcs  aad  fbnsts, 
still  there  is  good  evidence  that  the  cocuitry  was 
thickly  peopled ;  though,  owing  to  the  constant  w« 
and  migrations,  the  population  was  in  many  parts 
very  fluctuating.  The  tribe  of  the  Soevi  sent  every 
year  into  the  field  an  army  of  100,000  nm  (Caes. 
B.  G.  L  37,  iv.  1),  and  Arioristns,  their  king,  aossed 
the  Rhine  with  an  army  of  120,000  men  (CacsL 
B.-6.  ir.  2>  The  Usipetes  and  Teocteri  together 
amounted  to  430,00a  (IK  ir.  15.)  liaiobodaas 
k^t  an  army  of  74/)00  men  (Vdl.  L  109);  in  ibear 
war  with  the  Sigambri,  the  Bomaiis  carried  ofi 
40,000  men  (Snet  Tib.  9);  and  in  the  war  of  the 
Chamavi  and  Angrivarii  against  the  Bmcteri,  60,000 
men  are  said  to  have  been  slain.  (Tac  Gtrm.  39.) 
But  all  these  ftcts  do  not  enable  os  to  form  eves  sa 
approximate  idea  of  the  exact  population  of  Germaoy 
in  ancieot  times.  It  would  seem,  horwerer,  that  ia 
consequence  of  the  mountains  and  fonsts  in  6» 
south,  the  population  of  that  part  was  kas  aninauas 
than  in  the  north  and  east. 

The  Germans  considered  themsdres  as  anta^ 
thones,  that  is,  as  the  offipring  of  the  land  they  ia- 
habited  (Tac  Germ.  3,  4) ;  but  there  can  he  le 
doubt  that  they,  like  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  had 
immigrated  from  Asia,  though  neither  history  nor  the 
natioul  legends  of  the  Germans  *■«»'*«"'  the  sUghteet 
allusion  to  such  an  inunigiattatu  Bnt  what  hcslory 
conceals  from  ns  is  rerealed  in  the  langtiage  of  the 
people,  which  bears  the  stroi^^  organic  resemfajaoce 
to  the  languages  spoken  in  India  and  Persia.  TV 
German  language  belongs  to  what  ia  now  gcnarsDy 
termed  the  Indo-European  &mily  of  langnages. 
Hence  we  must  infer  tint  at  some  remote  and  un- 
known period  the  Germans  issued  fium  a  carat- 
try  of  Upper  Asia,  and  passed  by  Momit  Caocasns, 
and  through  the  ooontries  in  the  north  of  the  Enxim 
and  the  Caspian  sea,  into  Europe.  They  accordii^riy 
belonged  to  the  same  great  stock  of  natinne  as  the 
Greeks,  Bomans,  and  Celts,  to  the  last  of  iriiidi  they 
are  said  to  have  borne  a  very  marked  resembiance  ia 
btatnre,  character,  and  mannen.  (Stiab.  ir.  p.  990l) 
The  Geonans  are  nnhrenally  described  as  ray  tall 
and  handsome  men,  of  a  white  cooiplexiaa,  with  bhie 
eyes,  and  fiur  or  red  hair,  which  they  took  great  can 
of,  and  the  odour  of  which  they  rendered  still  mon 
bright  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  soapk  The  red  hair  «f 
the  Germans  formed  a  considerable  article  of  con- 
merce  vrith  the  Bomans  duiii^  the  imperial  period, 
for  it  was  a  fitshion  with  the  Boman  ladies  to  wear 
peruques  or  curls  of  red  hair.  Uen  as  well  as  women 
wore  long  hair;  bat  they  shared  theirbeardiitkai^ 
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Bome  let  their  monataches  grow.  The  blae  iyta  pe- 
culUr  to  the  Germans,  whidh  generally  hare  a  nfl  ez- 
prenion,  ore  nevertheless  described  as  full  of  defiance. 
Tlie  women  were  almost  eqoal  to  the  men,  both  in 
streogth  and  in  sixe ;  a  fiKt  which  is  confirmed  by 
skeletons  f«md  in  tombs  of  ancient  Qeimans.  As  re- 
gains the  claaeifieatian  of  the  inhabitants  of  Germanj, 
eren  tlie  ancients  divided  tlwm  into  serstal  groaps. 
Tacitus  (Cerm.  2)  mentions  three  great  groups,  viz., 
the  Ingaevona,  on  the  ocean ;  the  Bermuma,  in  the 
interior;  and  the  lUaevona,  in  the  east  and  sonth  cf 
Germany.  These  three  names  are  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  three  sons  of  Uannus,  the  ancestor 
of  all  the  Germans.  Pliny  (iv.  28)  indeed  mentions 
five  groaps  of  German  tribes,  adding  to  those  just 
n^ntioned  the  Vmdili  as  the  ibarth,  and  the  Peucini 
and  Battamae  as  the  fifth;  but  this  classification 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  mistake;  fiir  Zenss,  in 
his  work  to  be  referred  to  hereafter,  has  shown  that 
the  Vindili  belonged  to  the  Heimiooes,  and  that 
Feooiiii  and  Baetemae  are  only  names  of  individual 
tribes,  and  not  of  groups  of  tribes.  Buthowtbenome- 
rt»s  tribes  of  Germany  are  to  be  arranged  under  these 
three  groups  is  a  question  which  it  is  impossible  ever 
to  answer  with  any  degree  of  certainty:  and  Tadtos 
himself  appears  to  have  felt  the  difficulty;  for,  in  his 
account  of  the  several  tribes,  he  omits  to  mention  to 
which  group  they  beloi^ed.  As  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  Germany,  its  in- 
habitants, bearing  the  general  name  of  BUkvionet, 
and  again  divided  into  Sttiena  and  Sitona,  must  be 
added  as  a  fourth  group. 

VL  Mode  o/L\fe  and  Ctanusttr  of  the  Peopie. 
—  The  jAyacal  coostitntim  of  the  Germans  was,  no 
doubt,  in  a  great  measure  the  result  rf  their  way  of 
living,  lileir  commerce  vns  inconsiderable,  and 
they  depended  chiefiy  on  the  breeding  of  cattle,  the 
chase,  aiid  war,  pnrsuits  whidi  created  in  the  people 
an  nnqaeDchabls  love  of  freedom,  and  made  them 
impatiettt  of  foreign  sway.  Tacitus  ((rem.  14) 
spoiks  of  tlie  fiuthfubwss  and  trustworthiness  cf  the 
Germans;  bnt  other  statements  lead  to  a  somewhat 
opposite  Ofinion,  and  we  are  probably  not  tar  wrong 
in  »««iiming  that  the  ancient  Germans,  like  all  other 
barbarians,  had  a  considerable  degree  of  honesty, 
oonfained  with  cunning  and  fiilsehood. 

The  dress  of  the  Gennans,  in  early  times,  was  es- 
tnrnely  sim^  and  almost  t^  same  for  both  sexes; 
children  up  to  the  time  of  maturity  are  said  to  have 
votn  so  dress  at  all,  not  even  in  winter.  The  chief 
article  of  dress  of  men  was  a  cloak,  sometimes  made 
of  wooUeo  cloth,  and  sometimes  consisting  of  the  skin 
of  an  animaL  The  women  wore  close-fitting  gar- 
snents  of  linen,  which  they  spun  and  wove  them- 
selves, and  wliieh  were  sometimes  adorned  with 
purple  stripes;  the  aims  and  part  of  the  bosom  were 
^nerally  uncovered.  In  later  times,  men  also,  espo- 
cially  noUes,  wore  dinilar  close-fitting  garments, 
cloaks  adorned  with  gold,  sboci,  and  a  kind  of  coat 
reaching  down  to  the  fane.  Hot  the  German  at- 
tached much  mors  importance  to  his  arms,  which  he 
even  took  with  him  into  the  grave.  The  defensive 
armour  was  at  first  very  simple  and  defective,  for 
few  only  had  helmets  and  breast-pbtes;  the  plaoe  of 
the  forper  was  often  supplied  by  the  skin  of  the  head 
of  some  animal,  on  which  the  horns  were  left  stand- 
ing: most  men  had  no  other  defensive  armour  but  a 
kng  shield,  made  of  wood  or  wicker-work,  covered 
wi^  leather.  The  most  ancient  weapon  of  attack 
was  a  kind  of  hammer  or  axe  made  of  stone ;  fw 
irhicfa,  at  a  later  period,  brass  was  snbetitated.  Next 
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in  importance  io  the  axe  were  the  si-ear  (framea), 
club,  sword,  slings,  and  bows  and  arrows.  The 
habitations  of  the  Germans  were  equally  simple, 
forming  shapeless  masses,  probably  of  clay,  covered 
with  straw  or  turf;  caverns  covered  with  dunghills 
served  as  store-houses,  and  also  as  (daces  of  refuse 
in  winter.  Such  houses  generally  stood  isolated  in 
the  fields  and  forests,  near  a  spring  or  breok,  and 
were  very  rarely  united  into  villages  or  hamlets. 
Some  tribes,  which  led  a  half  uomadic  life,  appear  to 
have  had  no  reguUr  houses  at  all 

The  principal  article  of  food  consisted  of  flesh 
which  was  cooked  or  roasted,  bnt  often  prepared  only 
by  being  beaten  or  kneaded,  or  dried  and  smoked ; 
besides  this,  the  Germans  lived  on  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  eggs,  fishes,  and  especially  porridge  made  of 
oatmeal,  and  beer.  Generally  spoking,  the  Ger- 
mans were  moderate  in  their  diet,  bnt  they  were 
particulariy  fond  of  social  meals,  and  no  other  nation 
ever  was  more  hospitable  to  strangers;  bnt  it  is  at 
the  same  time  well  attested  that  they  were  given  to 
excessive  drinking,  and  no  festival  of  a  public  or 
private  character  passed  without  great  excesses  in 
drinking  (generally  beer,  rarely  wine),  which  very 
often  led  to  quarrelling,  fighting,  and  even  murder. 
¥m  this  reason,  the  women  seem  to  have  withdrawn 
as  soon  as  the  drinking  commenced.  The  ancient 
Germans  were  as  fond  of  singing  as  their  modem 
descendants;  for  we  are  told  that  they  sang  at  wed- 
dings and  fimenils,  as  well  as  on  going  ont  to  battle. 
They  were  also  much  given  to  gambling,  in  which  they 
would  sometimes  go  so  far  as  to  stake  their  personal 
freedom,  when  all  thdr  property  was  lost;  in  such 
a  case,  the  loser  became  tiie  sbive  of  the  winner. 
Marriages  were  not  contracted  till  a  very  mature 
age,  arid  required  the  sancticai  not  only  of  the  pa- 
rents, bnt  of  all  the  kinsmen,  and,  instead  of  recdv- 
ing  a  dowry,  the  bridegroom  had  to  present  one  to 
his  brids.  \Vomen  were  probably  nowhere  so  much 
honoured  as  among  the  Germanic  nations;  and 
it  a  owing  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
Germans  upon  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  combined 
with  that  rf  Christianity,  that  women,  during  the 
middle  ages,  o^yed  the  respect  and  esteem  with 
whkh  they  are  still  regarded  by  all  truly  civilised 
nations.  The  ancient  Germans  entertained  the  great- 
est reverence  for  women,  for  they  believed  th«n  to 
possess  a  certain  divine  and  prophetic  power;  the 
women  not  mly  conducted  all  the  domestic  affiurs,  but 
also  aocompaiM  the  armies  en  their  military  expedi- 
tions, attended  to  the  wounded,  cheered  on  the  waver- 
ing to  fresh  deeds  of  valonr,  arid  sometimes  even  took 
an  active  part  in  the  battles.  Ths  chiMren  grew  up 
without  much  care  en  the  part  of  their  parraits,  and 
thus  became  accustomed  to  endure  all  kinds  of  hard- 
ship frtxn  their  very  inftncy.  Young  men  at  the 
age  of  20  received  thur  armour  from  tlieir  father  or 
some  kinsman  in  the  public  assembly,  and  from  that 
moment  they  enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen. 

In  times  of  peace  the  Gennans  generally  indulged 
in  ease  uid  lazinees,  leaving  the  care  of  domestic 
concerns  and  of  their  fields  to  the  women,  old  men, 
and  slaves.  All  the  cultivated  land  was  regarded  as 
jnblio  property,  and  was  annually  distributed  anew 
by  the  magistrates  among  the  fiunilies,  or  was  let 
ont  to  hrm.  In  regard  to  other  occupations,  the 
Germans  were  disUnguished  for  their  potteries,  and 
also  worked  as  carpentere,  masons,  and  smiths,  while 
the  women  were  engsged  in  spinning  and  weaving. 
In  the  interior  of  the  country  commerce  was  insig- 
nificanc;  but  on  the  Bhine  and  the  Danube  it  waa 
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tkUur  aetin,  the  mors  iotpoitaiit  aitielei  ibr  expotte- 
tioo  being  «mber,  gooK-qaills,  fiirs,  hides,  hmmt,  red 
Ittir,  awp  te  ijeiag  the  hair,  and  lUres.  In  ntnni 
for  tlMM  lluj  raceired  wine,  trinket*,  and  pntiablj 
alaaanm.  The  Oermaiis  had  no  ooinag*  of  their 
own;  bat  a  Taat  qnanti^  of  Roman  sihrer  coins  was 
in  drcttlatioa  among  than.  Narigatko  was  eairied 
on  by  sea  as  well  as  on  the  lakea  and  riren,  and 
their  Tcaeela  consisted  of  simple  canon,  or  boats 
eoTered  with  leatlier,  or  rcgnlar  ships.  Bat  of  all 
the  ocenpstkna  none  was  in  greater  &Toar  with 
the  Germans  than  war,  in  which  all  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms  took  part.  A  regular  system  of  tac- 
tica  was  onknown;  bat  their  battle  order  was  gene- 
rally formed  by  the  men  arranging  themselres 
acoonUng  to  th^  tribes,  fiuniliea,  or  clans.  Their 
caraliy  was  not  nnmeroas.  The  fint  attack  upon 
an  enemy  was  generally  Tery  fendoos ;  bat  when  a 
war  was  protracted,  the  men  generally  lacked  perse- 
Tsranoe,  and  became  desponding.  The  booty  made 
in  war,  and  somatimes  the  prisooers  also,  were  sacri- 
ficed to  the  gods.  No  kind  of  death  was  ooosidered 
more  desirsble  than  that  on  the  field  of  battle;  to 
die  on  a  sick  bed  was  so  mnch  dreaded,  that,  among 
some  tribes,  sick  persons  and  old  man  cansed  tban- 
selTe*  to  be  killed  rathw  than  wait  for  their  natnral 
diasohitioa. 

VII.  Seligitm.  —  On  this  salject  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  hare  left  us  no  coonected  infoimatiOD,  and 
what  they  do  state  is  not  always  trustworthy:  for 
sometimes  they  only  pre  the  name  of  a  German  di- 
vinity, and  endearoor  to  identify  the  same  with  some 
one  of  their  own  gods;  or  they  call  the  German  di- 
vinitiea  at  once  by  names  of  their  own  gods,  with- 
out mentioning  the  names  they  bore  among  the 
Germans.  The  anoienta,  howmr,  are  agroed  in 
stating  that  the  Germane  worshipped  several  divini- 
ties, among  whom  they  mention  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  stars,  Tuiaco  the  ancestor  of  their  whole  race, 
and  his  son  Mannas.  Besides  these,  we  hear  of 
lieicory  (probably  Wodan  or  Odin),  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  most  revered  among  all  their  divini- 
ties; of  Isis  (probably  Freia,  the  wiie  of  Wodan); 
Mare  (no  doubt  the  German  Tyr  or  Zio);  Nerthus, 
the  mother  of  the  gods;  and  the  two  Alces  (com- 
pared with  Castor  and  PoUu).  Jupiter  (L  e.  Tho- 
nar,  Thor,  tbe  god  of  thunder)  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  earlier  writer  than  Gregory  of  Toon  (iL  29). 
Beaides  these  principal  divinities,  which,  homver,  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  equally  worshii^jed  among 
all  the  tribes  of  Germany,  they  believed  m  a  va- 
riety of  secondaiy  and  inferior  deities,  partly  of  a 
kind  and  partly  of  a  malignant  nature,  and  afanoet 
every  tribe  had  its  own  peculiar  divinities  of  this 
Burt,  The  form  of  worship  was  veiy  simple;  and 
both  Caesar  and  Tacitus  assert  that  the  Gennans 
had  neither  statues  nor  temples.  But  this  statement 
is  oi^Msed  to  bets  which  come  out  at  the  aonversion 
of  the  Germans  to  Christianiqr,  when  the  destruction 
of  pagan  idols  is  ficqaently  spoken  of.  In  regard 
to  temples  also,  the  statement  must  not  be  taken  in 
too  strict  a  sense;  for  Tadtos  himself  (Jan.  i.  51) 
expressly  mentiois  a  tonple  of  a  goddess  Tanbna 
among  the  Msniians,  and  the  Christian  missknaries 
of  a  later  period  called  upon  the  Germans  to  change 
their  heathen  temples  into  Christian  churches.  But 
it  is  neTcrtheleaa  true  that  many  of  their  gods  were 
wonhipped  in  the  open  air,  in  groves  and  forests,  on 
mountains  and  rocks.  Priests  ate  indeed  moitioDedl 
among  the  Gennans;  but  a  fioher  was  always  entitled 
in  the  drdt  of  hi*  fiimi^  to  aaome  the  iooctkiat  of  a 
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priest.  "riwpriesiswereatthesainetinMiiieUgfaat 
drilfuKtiaaaries  next  to  the  king:  tkey  aeeer^iaii 
the  pleasnre  of  the  deity  in  all  pabEc  uwlBlakJipt 
and  execntad  the  sentence  of  dodi  upon  aD  penm 
guilty  of  high  treason;  they  moreover  presMal  < 
the  popular  assemblies,  and  kept  the  "«>^"«->  stad- 
ards.  There  also  existed  proplwtic  priestesses,  whs 
feretold  the  future  from  the  intestanes  of  vidaia, 
from  the  blood  of  the  slain  piisonersaf  war,&QKi  the 
mormaring  of  the  waves,  and  the  like.  The  sKii- 
fices  offered  to  the  gods  were  often  extremely  sploCd, 
but  we  likewise  heu:  of  human  sacrifices.  Bespeuiut 
their  religions  festivals  little  is  known,  and  the  Edit 
that  is  known  beloigs  to  a  period  beTaad  the  Enits 
of  this  work. 

VIII.  PoKHcal  InHitmtiim$.  —  The  vaiioos  tiila 
inhabiting  Gormany  wers  free  and  independeat  <f 
one  another,  and  the  territory  inhabited  by  each  wis 
divided,  apparently  for  military  porposes,  into  St- 
tricts  or  pagi.  Each  separate  tribe  was  gmwaal 
by  a  king,  who  was  elected  from  among  tin  ncbkf 
in  an  assembly  of  all  the  free  people:  this  king,  how- 
ever, was  in  the  earliest  period  aoij  the  higher 
magistrate  in  times  of  peace ;  for,  in  case  cf  wir, 
special  commanders  were  chosen,  to  wh<xn  the  sa- 
preme  civil  power  was  likewise  entrasted.  Tbs 
kingly  power  was  altogether  very  moeh  Emited  hj 
the  nobles  and  the  popular  assonUy,  tin  latttr 
having  the  power  even  of  deposing  the  king.  Eadi 
pagvt  had  its  own  magistrate  (jirmo^s),  witsal 
the  same  time  administered  justice,  in  whidi  be  wu 
sasisted  by  a  college  of  100  men.  There  wen  tiu 
tribes  which  had  no  kings  or  central  govermnait  i£ 
all,  but  in  which  the  pagi  were  ggfemej  by  tla 
prnc^Mt  akae. 

The  whole  body  of  the  Oennan  nations  was  gap- 
rally  divided  into  four  classes  or  ranka.  I.TfaeaoUs 
(fiAUet,  proeera,  optinaie*),  probably  oonsistii^ 
of  Cunilies  wiioBe  ancestors  had  particularly  distis- 
guished  themselves  by  their  valonr,  or  had  acquired 
great  influmce  from  their  pcesesdoo  of  exleusiw! 
estates.  The  kings,  and  probably  also  the  ptmtijxt 
of  the  pagi,  were  chosen  ihxn  these  nobles  exda- 
sivdy.  Clients  of  the  nobles  are  also  men&oed. 
2.  liieyreenMa  (mgmm)  formed  the  real  strength  ef 
the  nation;  fieemen  and  nobles  alme  had  the  right 
to  poBBSss  hereditary  landed  property,  and  to  change 
their  place  of  residence  according  to  their  own  plea- 
sure; they  were  obliged  to  attoid  the  pt^nlar  as- 
sembly, and  serve  iu  the  nstianal  armies.  3.  The 
/reedsM*  (lOerti  or  Hbertiai)  formed  a  kiid  <t 
middle  class  bdween  the  fnaaat  and  the  shnes: 
they  might,  however,  parchaae  their  freedom,  and 
were  obliged  to  perform  military  aervioe,  bnt  wee 
not  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  popular  assemblies: 
they  had  no  hmded  property,  bnt  tilled  the  lands  cf 
others  as  farmera.  4.  The  abset  (ao-ci)  bad  is 
rights  at  all,  bnt  were  mere  tools  in  the  bands  <f 
their  masters,  irithout  iriiose  ooosent  they  could  not 
even  marry,  and  who  might  even  pot  them  to  death 
without  fear  cS  punishment  It  would  appear,  hew- 
ever,  that  the  slaves  were,  on  the  whole,  treated  veiy 
mildly,  and  lived  under  far  more  advantagcoos  cir- 
cumstanoes  than  the  slaves  <£  the  '»""—-  (Tac 
Cerai.  S5.)  They  bad  their  hair  eai  short,  woe 
not  allowed  to  bear  arms  or  to  serve  in  the  annn, 
but  were  employed  as  domeatie  servants,  fidd-la- 
booren,  or  herdnnen.  All  slaves  were  either  btra 
in  the  honse  of  thor  master,  or  were  ptiauueis  J 
war,  or  they  had  been  degraded  to  their  positioB  ky 
•judicial  verdict,  or,  lastly,  tb^  had  be 
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The  popnlar  asaembljr,  oomUting  of  the  nobles  and 
freemen,  deliberated  upon  all  the  more  important 
national  aSairs;  in  it  the  kings  and  other  magia- 
trates  trare  elected,  capital  ofifences  irere  tried,  &c 
The  meetings  were  either  regular  and  stated,  eepe- 
ciall7  at  the  seasons  of  the  new  mom  and  fnll  moon, 
or  the;  vers  extnundinaiy  meetings  oonvoied  for 
certun  emergencies,  A  considerable  time  often 
elapsed  before  all  the  men  arrived  at  the  place  of 
meeting,  which  was  generally  near  some  sacred  grove, 
or  on  a  mountain.  The  men  appeared  in  fiiU  armoor, 
and  a  priest  condncted  the  bnsinees;  soch  a  meeting 
seldom  separated  without  a  sympositmi.  Justice 
also  was  administered  in  the  open  air,  both  on  stated 
and  on  extraordinai;  occasions.  All  trials  were  oanied 
on  publicly  and  vivd  voce :  the  judges  tried  the 
cases;  but  the  verdict  waa  given  bj  jnriee.  In 
doubtful  cases  a  question  was  Bocaetimu  decided  hj 
lot,  or  by  a  judicial  single  combat  Priests  were 
generally  present  at  all  the  trials,  which  commonly 
ended  with  a  drinking  bout.  In  the  earlier  times 
the  Germans  had  no  written  laws;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  the  migration  of  nations,  when  all  relations 
had  become  changed,  that  various  codes  of  laws,  such 
as  the  Salian,  fiipaarian,  Thuringian,  Bnrgundian, 
and  others,  were  drawn  up.  The  punishments  in- 
flicted were  intended  as  a  compensatiiai  to  the  injured 
party,  and  consisted  of  mraiey,  horses,  cattle,  and 
other  fines,  even  in  case  of  murder;  it  was  only  in 
cases  where  the  oondemned  was  unable  to  pay  or 
make  amends  that  he  was  put  to  death.  No  free- 
man could  be  subjected  to  corporal  punishment,  ex- 
cept when  it  was  inflicted  by  a  priest  in  the  name  of 
the  deity.  Persons  guilt7  of  high  treason  against 
their  oonntry,  however,  cowiids,  and  such  as  were 
guilty  of  unnatural  Inst,  were  hanged  or  drowned  in 
marshea.  Exile  and  captivity  are  mentioned  only  as 
punishments  &r  political  offences.  The  right  of  a 
fiunily  to  take  bloody  vengeance,  if  one  of  its  mem- 
ben  had  been  murdered,  is  dear  from  Tacitus 
(Cerin.  21). 

IX  Langvage  and  IjUenUure. — It  has  already 
beoi  remarked  that  the  language  of  the  Germans 
belongs  to  the  Indo-European  fiunily,  and  accord- 
ingly is  a  sister  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Celtic. 
Its  sound  to  the  ear  of  the  Bomans  was  harsh  and 
terrible:  it  was  of  course  little  cultivated;  and  the 
art  of  writing  can  scarcely  have  been  known  to  the 
Germans  at  the  time  of  Augustus,  except,  perhaps, 
among  the  tribes  occupying  the  left  bank  df  the  Rhine. 
The  laws,  legends,  and  histn7  were  propagated  only  as 
traditions  firam  month  to  mouth.  Matioaal  songs  in 
praise  of  Tnisco,  JUannus,  and  of  the  glorious  deeds  of 
ancient  heroes,  are  expressly  mentimed ;  and  the  last 
were  termed  barritm  cs'  bardUut,  and  were  generally 
stmg  before  the  commencement  of  a  battle.  Writing,  as 
iras  said  before,  was  little  practised  by  the  Germans. 
Tacitus  ((rerm.  3)  indeed  speaks  of  German  monu- 
ments with  inscriptions  in  Greek  characters  on  the 
firaotiets  of  Khaetia;  but  as  Bhaetia  was  inhabited 
by  Celts,  the  inscriptions  were  in  all  probability 
Celtic  Certain  it  is  that  the  Germans  had  no  al- 
phabet of  their  own;  when  they  began  to  write  at 
all,  they  unquestionably  adopted  the  Celtic  chaiso- 
tera,  and  especially  the  secret  symbols  of  the  Druids, 
called  nuAs.  At  a  later  period  they  adopted  (he 
Latin  alphabet,  ornamented  in  the  Gothic  fashiw, 
which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  oU  English  black 
letter,  and  in  the  modem  German  alphabet.  [Comp. 
OoTHlJ 

X.  Mitloiy. — If  we  set  aside  the  doubtful  read- 
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iog  of  the  Capitolina  Fasti  for  the  year  b.c  S20, 
tlu  first  authentic  record  of  events  connected  with 
German  tribes  is  met  with  in  the  accounts  of  the 
war  against  the  Cimbri  and  TentcMiee  or  Teuton!,  for 
the  latter  were  as  decidedly  Germans  as  the  Cimbri 
were  Celts  or  Cymri.  But  we  have  no  connected 
history  of  the  German  nations  until  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar,  from  whom  we  learn  that  in  b.  c.  72 
the  aid  of  kir^  Ariovistns  was  called  in  by  the  Ar- 
vemi  and  Seqnani  against  the  Aedui  in  Gaul.  On 
that  occasion  Ariovistns  crossed  the  Rhine  with  an 
army  of  120,000  Germans,  and  subdued  the  greater 
part  of  Eastern  Gaul.  But  he  was  defeated  by  Caesar 
in  the  country  of  the  Sequani,  and  driven  back 
across  the  Rhine.  Caesar  himself  croesed  the  same 
river  twice,  in  B.  c.  65  and  54,  by  means  of  bridges 
but  he  was  not  able  to  maintain  hhnself  in  Germany 
In  B.C.  37,  Agrippa  transplanted  the  Ubii,  who 
were  hard  pressed  by  the  Suevi,  to  the  western 
bank  of  the  Bhine,  that  they  might  serve  there  as 
a  bulwark  agamst  the  attacks  of  the  other  Ger- 
mans upon  Gaul:  this  plan,  however,  was  not 
always  successful;  whence  Mero  Claudius  Drusus, 
the  step-son  of  Augustus,  is  b.  c.  IS,  com- 
menced his  expeditiois  against  the  Germans  from 
the  insula  Batavorum.  During  these  undertakings 
Dmsus  advanced  as  far  as  the  river  Albis  (£2iw); 
but  he  was  killed  by  a  bU  from  his  bene  in  b.c.  9. 
The  command  of  his  farces  was  then  undertaken  by 
bis  brother  Tiberius  (afterwards  emperor),  who,  as 
well  as  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  was  on  the  whole 
mora  successful  than  Drusus;  for  he  actually  com- 
pelled the  part  of  Germany  between  the  Bhcnus  and 
the  Visurgis  fw  a  time  to  submit  to  the  dominion 
of  Borne,  tmtil  after  some  years,  A.  d.  9,  Arminins, 
prince  of  the  Cheresd,  who  had  lived  at  Rome  and 
was  acquainted  with  the  Soman  mode  of  warfare,  de- 
feated the  Bomaais  in  the  Tentoborg  forest,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  Roman  dominion  in  that  part  of  Ger- 
many. About  the  same  time  Maroboduus,  the  Mar- 
oomannian,  held  out  manfully  against  the  Bomans, 
until  disturbancee  in  the  south  obliged  them  to 
conclude  peace.  Germanicns,  the  son  of  Drusus, 
who  was  then  sent  out  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  d 
the  Boman  arms,  succeeded  in  gaining  same  advan- 
tages over  the  barbarians,  but  he  was  unable  to  re- 
gun  the  ascendancy  in  Western  Germany.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  the  wars  with  the  Komans  terminated, 
than  a  violent  ccmmotion  broke  out  among  the  Ger- 
mans themselves,  in  which  they  lost  their  ablest  chiefi), 
and  which  caused  several  Gennan  tribes  to  be  trans- 
phmted  into  the  Bmoan  dominiim.  The  consequence 
of  these  things  was,  that  the  Romans  now  established 
themselves  in  the  sonth-westem  parts  of  Germany. 
During  this  period,  from  a.  D.  16  to  68,  the  AoBi 
Decumates  were  formed  on  the  east  of  the  Upper 
Bhine,  and  on  the  north  of  the  Upper  Danube.  This 
BoDian  part  of  Germany  was  then  separated  from 
and  protected  against  the  net  ef  the  countiy  in  the 
north  by  a  wall  and  a  ditch  running  from  the  Bhine 
near  Cologne  to  Mount  Tannns  and  the  Odenwald, 
and  from  Lorvh  to  Batisboo.  The  great  revolt  of 
the  Bauvi  in  a.  d.  70  and  71,  in  which  the  Western 
Germans  ahw  took  part,  was  followed  by  repeated 
wars  with  several  Gmnan  tribes,  until  at  last,  in  the 
reign  of  M.  Antoninus  the  philoeopber,  the  great 
Marwmiannian  wax  broks  out  on  the  Danube;  many 
other  German  tribes  joined  the  Harcoouumi,  and  tb« 
enemy  even  advanced  into  Italy,  where  they  laid 
siege  to  A^oileia.  M.Antonintu  had  to  carry  on 
the  war  until  the  end  <f  bis  raign,  and  his  coo- 
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eeaor  Csmmodoi,  ia  A.  d.  180,  porduaed  a  peace 
of  ib«  Ocnnaas,  and  gvn  «p  the  forts  which  had 
baen  built  along  the  Dannbe.  Soon  aftawanla  it 
waa  found  that  th«  Kotnan  domimoa  on  the  weatem 
bank  of  the  Rhine  alio  was  not  safe;  for  serenl 
Oerman  tribes,  espeeiallf  the  Alamaani  and  Franks, 
harassed  Gaol  bj  frequent  inrasiau,  until  in  the  end 
Germaay  poured  forth  its  hosts  across  the  Rhine,  the 
Dannbe,  and  tha  Alps,  cenqnering  Gaol,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  ereo  cnasiog  over  into  Africa,  and  establishing 
a  new  kingdom  en  the  niina  of  ancient  CarthageL 
This  happnied  towards  the  end  of  the  Stb  century; 
while  somewhat  earlier  other  tribes,  sack  as  the  An- 
gli,  Saxons,  sod  Frisians,  had  crassed  orer  into  Britain, 
and,  partly  snbdoing  and  partly  expelling  the  Celtie 
popobtioo,  established  in  this  island  a  new  older  of 
things,  wUeh  lasted  for  npsnrds  of  &Te  oentariea. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  west  of  Europe  was  thus 
goTvmed  by  Oerman  tribes. 

Our  chief  aathorities  anoog  the  ancients  concem- 
ing  the  ethnograidiy  and  geography  of  Germany  are 
Tacitus,  especially  in  his  Gtrmamia,  and  Ptolemy. 
Pliny,  too,  who  hinwelf  serred  in  Germany  (xri.  1), 
fiunishes  much  vahuible  informatkn,  altboogh  his 
great  work  in  30  books  on  the  wars  of  the  Bomana 
with  the  Germans  is  kst  Besides  these,  Stnbo^ 
Pytheas,  Eratosthenes,  Dion  Csssins,  Velleius  Pater- 
cnlns,  Sueteuus,  and  others  must  be  consulted.  The 
works  of  moderas,  especially  Germans,  are  almost 
ooontlees;  but  the  priacipal  cues  are  CluTeriss,  Ger- 
amsw  Antijua,  Lngd.  Bat.  1616,  fol.;  A.B.Wil- 
hehn,  Germamim  u.  mmm  Banokma;  &&  Namnborg, 
18S3;  r»  Wereebe,  Ub«r  dit  Vilier  «.  VHier- 
huiubutm  da  oUm  Deut$eil(miU,  HansTsr,  1885; 
Zeuss,  Die  DeuUdien  u.  die  NaeUantSmme  { 
Grimm's  Deutedke  Myikologie;  Latham's  /Vols- 
gomtfta  and  EpHegowteita,  In  bis  edition  of  Tacitas's 
GermoHta.  An  able  statemeat  of  the  reeolta  at 
which  these  and  other  inqninrs  hate  arrired  is 
contained  in  the  Srd  toL  irf  Forbiger's  HxmtUnA 
dtr  aUm  GeogmpUe,  Leipsig,  1848.  [U  S.] 
GERMA'NIA  INFETIIOB.  [Gallia,  p.  967.] 
GRRMA'NIA  SUPERIOR.  [Galua,  p.  967.] 
GERMANICO'POLIS  {TtpitanitinKa),  a  town 
ia  Bithynia,  not  for  from  Pmsa,  was  in  earlier  times 
called  Helga*  or  Booeooele  (L  e.  jBeii  aofnf,  Plin. 
V.  40).  A  second  town  of  the  same  name  (thoogh 
PtaL,  T.  4.  §  5,  calls  it  rtpfuuriwaXu)  is  mentioned 
ill  Paphlagonia,  not  far  from  Gaagra.  (A'oeeA,  29.) 
This  town,  like  the  one  in  Bithynia,  appears  to  have 
been  named  after  Gemanicus,  but  none  of  the  coins 
found  en  its  site  are  older  than  tha  reign  of  11  An- 
i«lius.  A  third  Geimanioopolis  was  a  town  m  Isau- 
ria.  (HierocL  p.  709;  Concil.  Chalced.  p.  659  ; 
Const.  Porphyr.  de  Them.  I  13.)  [L.S.] 

GERMA'MICUM  MABEiTipfiuruAt  'a»o2i), 
the  German  Ocean,  the  sea  between  Great  Britain 
in  the  west,  and  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Den- 
mark, and  Sweden  in  the  east  (Plin.  ir.  30  ;  PtoL 
ii.  3.  §  5.  Tiii.  3.  §  S,  6.  §  2.)  [L.  &] 

GERMA'NII  (TttHtinoi,  Herod,  i.  125),  one  of 
the  three  agricultural  tribes  of  the  ancient  Peisians, 
according  to  Herodotus.  There  baa  been  much  dis- 
pute among  the  learned  who  these  people  were. 
The  probability  seems  to  be,  that  they  were  oon- 
nected  with  Carmania,  now  A'trmm.  Agatharcbides, 
indeed,  calls  the  Carmania  of  Diodorus  (xrni.  6) 
and  Stiabo  (xir.  723)  by  tin  name  of  Germania 
(.Perip.  Jf .  £.  p.  27).  OUiers,  with  less  pnbabitity, 
bare  cooneeted  the  Germanii  with  a  peo[Je  N.  of  the 
0ns,  which  was  socoetimes  called  Erman,  and  now 
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bears  the  tiMae  Ktatearezm,  and  bame  wppoaej  flat 
they  an  the  teal  ancestors  of  the  modcn  Germaas; 
bat  this  is  foneifnl.  (Hammer,  Wiai  Jatrh.  L 
p.  319;  Kmrii  Ardtw.  L  8.  p.  124;  AddoK. 
Mith.  i.  p.  278.)  [T.] 

GEKUIHERA,  a phce ia  Dada wUch,  faaim 
positieo  in  the  Petitinger  Table,  must  be  aoogkt  for 
in  the  ralley  of  the  Mam,  fomStitf  at  S»iwsiis, 
where  there  are  ruins.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Gcr- 
migera  of  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna,  and  thm  I^ 
MCvy  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  8.  §  8).  [E.  B.  J.] 

GEBONTHRAE  or  GEKANTHRAE  {rtfMfm, 
Pans.  iii.  21. 1  7,  23.  §  6;  rtfi»<ei>mL,  Pans.  ii.  2. 
§6;  Staph.  B.  «.!>.;  TtpMftu,  HieracL  393,  14: 
£th.  TfuByirnis),  an  ancient  town  of  T  .-»■««»«  stt- 
ated  in  a  fommmding  poaitkai  upon  tfae  sooth-west- 
em  face  of  the  mountun  above  the  plain  at  tia 
Eurotas.  It  is  lepresented  by  fTHmUii',  a  raiael 
town  of  the  middle  ages,  the  name  of  wlach  is  s 
eormptioD  of  Gemtkiae,  while  its  <<!■*'"■--  fhan  the 
ute  of  Aetiae  upon  the  coast  carreapoDds  to  t]»  120 
stadia  mentioned  by  Panaaniss.  We  kara  &om  tfat 
same  writer  that  Geronthiae  possessed  a  tcmpie  sad 
gT0*a  of  Ares,  to  whom  a  yearly  festival  was  ecie- 
bntad,  from  which  women  were  excluded.  Aieaad 
the  agora  there  were  fountains  of  potable  water.  On 
the  aawpolis  stood  a  temple  of  Apella  (Paos.  S. 
22.  §§  6,  7  ;  oraXa  werpuu  b  ry  Up^  ry  ni 
'AxiMMns,  Bockb,  liter,  no.  1334.)  On  the 
Hsrthem  side  of  the  summit  of  the  dtadd  are  tka 
remains  of  a  Tery  ancient  wall:  the  pnaitioo  of  tb 
agora  ia  indicated  by  the  fountaioa  of  water  loaer 
down  the  tall. 

Geronthrae  was  one  of  the  ancient  Achaean  cilia 
which  resisted  for  a  long  time  the  Dorian  oenqaerai. 
It  was  at  length  taken  aad  oolanised  bj  tfae  Spsr- 
tans,  along  with  Amyclae  and  Phaiis.  In  tfae  tiae 
of  the  Roman  empire  it  belonged  to  tfae  Efenthee- 
Lacoaes.  (Pans.  iii.  2.  §  6,  21.  §  7,  82.  §  «.)  At 
the  fa^nni]^  of  the  fooith  centnry  of  the  ChristisB 
era  it  must  have  been  a  mark^town  of  aonw  im- 
portanoe,  since  a  Greek  tiansktian  of  the  edict  ef 
Oiodetian,  "  De  Pretiis  Beram  Venalinm,'  baa  beta 
diacorered  at  GitnkL  In  the  middle  ages  it  wis 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  one  of  the  most  importaat 
pisees  in  the  Tslley  of  the  Eurotas.  (Leaks,  JTorao, 
ToLiil  p.  7, Psioponaoioca,  pp.  149,  S63;  Boblqc, 
iiecA<rciat,^e.  p.  95;  Currins, PehptmrntHM,  yti.i. 
p.  302.) 
GEBOXTISABX:  [Cakpioios  TrKKO.] 
GERRHA,  GERBHAEI  (r^  Te^ :  £A. 
rt^^aZn),  a  town  and  people  rf  AraUa  Felix,  on  tfae 
Peisian  gulf  (PtoL  n.  7),  between  the  Aetaoes  on 
the  south,  and  tfae  Tbemi  on  the  north.  Stxabo's 
description  is  mcae  fall  aad  satisfoetoiy  than  isaaL 
"  Wheal  you  bare  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Aidiia 
3300  stadia  (apparsBt^  Cnan  tfae  mootfa  of  the 
Persian  gulf,  to  whidi  be  assigns  a  length  of  10,000 
stadia),  the  city  of  Gerriia  Bee  in  a  ds^  gnl^  wfaaia 
Cfaaldaeui  exiles  from  Babykm  inhabit  a  salt  ceaB- 
try,  baTing  booses  built  of  salt,  Hm  walls  of  wiiicfc, 
when  they  an  wasted  by  the  best  of  tfae  san,  an 
repaired  fay  copious  applifatiom  tf  sea-wstcr.  The 
city  is  distant  200  stadia  from  tha  sea.  Tha  1 
carriage  of  goods,  especially  of  spieary,  is  i 
by  the  Gerrfaaeans;  Aiistobnlis,  an  tfae  eontraiy, 
says  that  they  tiaOe  with  Ba^kn  by  faaiges,  ai 
then  sail  up  the  Euphrates  to  Thapsacaa,  afauai 
they  ODounenoe  the  hnd-caniagc  ia  all  -fiiiti  tiiaw  * 
(Stiab.  xri.  p.  766.)  Pliny  (ri.  32)  deseribea  it  a 
a  dty  of  5  milas  n  dreamliaesKie,  witk  a  lieu 
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limit  of  sqnan  blocks  of  aiUt  D'AsTiDe  firtt  iden- 
tified it  with  the  modem  EUKaiif;  Niebolir  finds 
its  sits  in  the  modem  Konat  of  the  Arabs,  called 
Gnm  bjr  ths  Parsiaiis  (fittcripiiim  dt  CArabie, 
p.  S95>  Lastlj,  Mr.  Forstsr  thinks  that  he  hss 
discovered  the  rains  of  this  once  important  dtj  "  in 
the  East  India  Campanj^'s  Chart,  seated  where  all 
the  ancient  authorities  had  placed  it,  at  the  end  of 
the  deep  and  narrow  bay  at  the  month  of  which  are 
situated  the  iabinds  of  Bahrein."  (Arabia,  toL  ii. 
pu  S09.)  Bis  ftoab  of  this  identification  are  fully 
given  (pf.  S16 — 331),  and  are  interesting  and  plan- 
•iUe;  but  exosption  maj  be  taken  to  the  followii^ 
asaerticai:  "From  Strabo  we  leam  that  the  city  ^ 
Gerrfaa  lay  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay;  the  depth 
of  this  bay  and  its  geographical  poeitjon  an  defined 
by  Pliny:  fivm  the  shore  or  extreme  recess  of  the 
Snos  Genaicas  on  which  the  city  stood,  the  Begio 
Attene  (manifestly  a  penmaular  district)  projected 
at  a  distance  ol  SO  Roman  miles  from  the  opposite 
shore  into  the  Persian  gulf,"  Now,  as  Strabo  is  the 
only  authority  for  the  site  of  the  city,  and  his  de- 
scription is  contamed  in  the  words  &^x"  ^  ^' 
doA^eiTmi  Suucoatovs  aralfovt  4  wo^u,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  "  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,"  "  or  25 
Boman  miles  yrom  the  open  tea,"  is  a  wide  deduction 
iirom  this  statement;  and  the  pcedtion  of  "  the  exten- 
sive rains  of  an  ancient  city,"  marked  in  the  Com- 
pany's Chart  on  the  eoatt,  is  perhaps  the  strongest 
ai^umeot  against  their  identity  with  the  ancient 
Gnrha,  which,  however,  seems  to  be  sufficiently 
eonfirmed  by  the  other  evidence  cited  by  Mr.  Foretar. 
(See  also  vol  L  pi  197.)  [G.  W.] 

GGRRHAICUS  SINUS,  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Gerrha  only  by  Pliny  (vi.32),  between  the  Sinus 
Capens  on  the  north  and  the  Begin  Attene  on  the 
south.  [Atta  Vicus.]  Identified  by  Mr.  Foister 
with  the  modem  Gvlf  <if  Bahrein  in  the  passages 
leferred  to  under  the  last  article.  [G.  W.] 

GERRHUS  (rrf^oj,  PtoL  ill  5. 1 12;  PUn.  ir. 
12;  Steph.  B.  ».».),  a  river  of  Scythu,  and  rtgion 
bearing  the  same  name,  where  the  tombs  of  the 
Scythian  kings  were.  (Herod,  iv.  19.)  This  region 
most  have  ^n  at  a  considerable  distance  np  the 
Borysthenes,  as  we  are  told  that  forty  days'  naviga- 
tion on  that  river  were  required  belbre  it  was  arrived 
at.  (Herod,  iv.  53.)  Potocki  ( Foi/t^  dome  lee 
Slept  dAitrakkan  et  du  Cauam,  Paris,  1829,  vol. 
L  pp.  145,  163,  172,  388)  has  identified  this  with 
the  district  below  the  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper,  where 
the  river  becomes  navigable,  and  where  there  are  now 
in  fact  a  number  of  ancient  tombs  or  "  tnmuli "  in 
the  neigbbonrhood  of  Tahnak.  (Comp.  Schafiurik, 
Slav.  Alt  vol  L  p.  516.)  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  description  of  the  counee  and  confluence  of  the 
Geirhus,  Panticapes,  and  Hippacyris  with  modem 
geography. 

Beyond  the  Panticapes  (Koiehtwoda)  was  the 
eonntry  of  the  nomad  Scythians.  It  is  a  steppe  des- 
titnts  of  wood,  and  comprehending  a  space  of  14 
days'  jonmey,  in  an  eastern  direction,  as  iar  as 
the  river  Gerrhns,  or  the  steppe  of  the  ATo^  Be- 
yond the  river  Gerrhua  the  ruling  hocdo  of  the 
Scythians  who  were  named  "  rqyal,"  first  appear. 
(Herod,  iv.  19.)  The  Hypacyris  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  die  same  as  the  KakaUchak.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  the  Gerrhus  fell  into  the 
Hypacyris;  by  which  mtist  be  understood,  not  ths 
KalattbAak,  but  the  Ovtlouk.  The  course  of  this 
river  appears  cfear  enough  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
(i  c).    Pliny  agr«3  with  Herodotus  in  nuking  it 
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the  boundary  between  the  Nomad  and  Boyal  8cy- 
thians,  and  with  Ptolemy  in  conducting  it  finally 
into  the  Pains  Maeotis;  the  difiieience  only  is,  that 
Pliny  leads  it  into  the  lake  Boobs,  whirh  commtmi- 
cates  with  the  gulf  Cobetos  and  the  Palos  Maeotis, 
while  Ptolemy  discharges  it  considerably  to  the  E. 
of  the  bke  Buges  or  Byce  (B^mt  A(^).  The 
Gerrhns  is  probably  represented  by  the  Moloechnija- 
woda,  which  forms  stUl  a  shallow  lake  or  marsh  at 
its  embouchure.  (Comp.  Schafsrik,  Sba.  All,  vol. 
i.  p.  270 ;  Bennell,  Geog.  of  Herod,  vol  i.  pp.  75, 
88,93,94.)  [E.B.J.] 

GEREHUS,  GERRHI.     [ALBAmA.] 

GERRU'MIUM,  a  fortress  of  Phaebates,  a  district 
of  the  Dassaretii  on  the  lUyrion  border  of  Mace- 
donia, which  was  taken  and  sacked  by  L.  Apustins, 
a  Roman  officer,  detached  by  Sul]»cia8,  to  ravage 
the  territory  of  Philip,  in  the  breaking  ont  of  the 
war  agauist  that  prince.  (Liv,  zzzi.  37.)  Genm- 
niom  (Gertnninm  ?)  is  the  same  ]dace  as  ths  Gbr- 
Tcs  (rfpTovt),  a  pbue  on  the  frontier  of  Dassaretia, 
which  Scerdelaldas  had  taken  from  Philip,  and 
which  the  ktter  retodc  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Social  War  (Polyb.  v.  108).  Gercs  (Ffpoi/t),  men- 
tioned in  the  same  chapter  of  Folybins,  is  a  diSerent 
pUwe  from  Gerrunium,  which  was,  probably,  lower 
down  on  the  valley  of  the  Vzumi  than  Antipatria 
(Berdt),  perhaps  near  the  junction  of  the  Utumi  and 
DevoL  (Leake,  Trav.  in  North.  Greece,  ToL  iii. 
p.  327.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GEBULAIA  or  GEBDLA'TIS,  a  town  in  Pan- 
nonia,  where  a  Roman  frontier  garrison  was  stationed. 
(/(,  Am.  p.  247 ;  NoU  Imp.)  It  is  identified  with 
the  modem  Carlburg  or  Oroemmr,  and  some  believe 
it  to  be  the  same  as  the  town  XtpriJCaXoj,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (iL  16.  §  3).  [L.  S.] 

GEBUNDA  (r<^»«a,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  70 :  Elh. 
Gemndenses,  Plb.  ill  S.  s.  4),  a  small  inland  town 
of  the  Ausetani,  in  the  NE.  comer  of  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river  Alba  (Ter\ 
and  on  the  high  rood  from  Tarraco  to  Narbo  Martins. 
Under  the  Rinnans  it  was  a  eiriUu  Latinonm,  be- 
longing to  the  convsntns  of  Tarraco.  It  stood  on  a 
hill  near  Oeiooa.  (Plin.,  Ptd.,  IL  ce. ;  Itin.  Ant 
p.  390;  Tab.  Peat ;  Geog.  Kav.  iv.  42;  Pradent 
Peisteph.  iv.  29,  where  it  is  called  porta ;  Ukert, 
vol.ii.  pt.l.p426.)  [PS.] 

GEBU'NIUM  (rtpowuw),  a  small  town  or  fortress 
of  Apnlia,  not  &r  fiisn  Larinum,  iu  which  Hannibal 
established  his  winter-quarters  after  the  campaign 
against  FaUns,  B.O.  317.  The  Roman  general  en- 
camped at  Calek  in  the  territory  a!  Larinum,  and 
it  was  between  these  two  places  that  the  action  took 
pbice  in  which  Minucius  was  defeated  by  the  Car- 
thaginian general,  and  saved  only  by  the  timely  as- 
sisUnce  of  Fabius.  (PoL  iii.  100—102,  105,  107; 
Liv.  xxiL  18,  24 — 28.)  No  subsequent  mention  of 
Gemninm  is  fonnd  in  ancient  writers ;  it  is  termed 
by  lavy  a  "  castelliun  inops  Apnliae"  (xxil  39),  and 
was  probably  always  a  small  pUce.  But  its  name 
(written  Genmnm)  is  fimnd  in  the  Tab.  Pent.,  which 
places  it  8  M.  P.  from  Larinum,  on  a  rood  leading 
from  thence  to  Boviannm;  and  this  distance  accords 
with  the  statement  of  Polybins  (iii.  100),  that  it 
was  300  stadia  (26  M.  P.)  fhm  Luceria.  Its  site 
is  fixed  by  local  antiquarians  at  a  pUce  still  called 
Gerione  or  Girone,  between  Cam  Calenda  and 
ilfoBton'o,  where  a  town  or  village  still  existed  down 
to  a  late  period,  and  where  some  ancient  remains 
have  been  found.  This  position  wonU  appear  to  be 
rather  too  near  Larinum  (from  which  it  ia  only  4 
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milm);  bat  ths  eridence  of  the  name  U  certainly 
(trong  in  iU  broor.  ClnTerina  is  nndoabtadlj 
wrong  in  tmufemng  it  to  Dragomtra  on  the  right 
bsnlc  of  the  Fortort,  irhich  ia  abore  16  Boman  mile* 
fituu  Larinom,  and  aboot  the  nme  distance  from 
Lnoeria.  (Clnrer.  ItaL  p.  1213;  KomaoelU.vcd.  iil 
ppw  12—13 ;  Tria,  Mem.  di  Larino,  pp.  18 — 23; 
Biondo.  ItaL  lUatr.  p.  42 1 .)  [E.  H.  B.] 

GESDAO  or  OESDAONE,  a<  it  appears  in  the 
obliqne  case  in  the  Itin.  Jernsakm ;  Gascido  in  the 
Table,  which  D'Anrille  nad  Gadao.  The  Jerusalem 
Itin.  places  it  on  a  road  fron  Brigaotio  (firitmpm) 
to  ^HKi:  and  it  makes  10  M.  P.  trm  Brigantiom  to 
Ckadao,  and  9  from  Gesdao  to  Hatatio  ad  Uarta. 
The  Antooine  Itin.  makes  18  M.  P.  from  Brigantio 
to  Ad  Hartis,  and  omits  Gesdao.  The  Table  makes 
6  M.  P.  from  Brigantio  to  Alpis  Cottia  {Mcmt  Ge- 
iMireX  and  then  6  M.  P.  to  Gascido,  ud  8  from 
Gascido  to  Ad  Martis.  AU  these  nomben  agree 
pretty  well,  and  by  fallowing  the  road  from  Briaiqim 
the  position  thus  determined  (eenu  to  be  Cttaao  or 
Samo.  [Q.  L.] 

GESHIJR.  I.  Apeo]deof  thesoothofPalesUne, 
reckooed  with  th«  Phihstiiies  and  Canaanites  (Jotk. 
ziii.  3),  apparently  oontigaons  to  the  Amalekites, 
a^rainst  whom  Dand  made  hostile  incnraioiB  from 
Zildag  in  the  ooontiy  of  the  Philistines.  (1  Scut. 
rxTiL  8.) 

2.  Another  Bedouin  tribe,  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
in  the  borders  of  the  coontiy  oceapied  by  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  in  the  land  of  Bashao  (^DetU.  iii 
14;  Jotk.  xiL  5,  xiiL  11, 13),  in  all  which  passages 
they  are  jmned  with  the  Mssrhsthitw  The^y  were 
not  disposseased  by  the  Israelites. 

3.  Geshor  in  Syria  was  apparently  distinct  from 
the  last  named.  It  was  garemed  by  a  petty  king 
«f  its  own,  to  whose  protection  Absalom  fled  after 
the  mnrder  of  his  brc^her  Amnon  (2  Sam.  xiii.  37, 
38,  xiT.  23),  his  mother  Maacah  being  daughter  to 
Talmai,  king  of  Goshnr.  [G.  W.] 

GESOCRiBATE,  a  place  in  Gallia,  which  aj^iears 
in  the  Table  as  the  termination  of  a  nad  from  Jnlio- 
magns  (A  ngtrt)  through  ffaHlf,  Famta,  Snlim,  and 
Vorgiom.  Walckenaer  takes  it  to  be  Brest  [Bbi- 
VATK8.]  The  first  part  of  this  name  is  the  same  as 
the  first  part  ef  Gesonaeom.  [6.  L.] 

GESONIA.  Floms  (ir.  12)  says  that  Drosua 
established  more  than  fifty  forts  aloog  the  banks  of 
the  Bhine;  and  in  the  next  sentence  he  says,  "  Bon- 
nam  et  Gesoniam  cum  pontibos  junxit,  dsssibnsqne 
firmarjt.''  Thoee  who  think  it  worth  the  trouble  to 
see  what  has  been  said  on  this  oomipt  passage  may 
consult  Dnker's  note.  The  reading  Gesonia  is  very 
doubtful;  and  it  is  equally  doobtful  what  the  trne 
reading  is:  probably  some  name  mdiag  m  cam,  so 

that  it  would  be  "  Bonnam  et  G cum  pontibna 

junxit."  CluTerins  put  Mnguntiacum  in  place  of 
"  Geaoniam  cum."  D'AnrlUe  is  here  misled  by 
trusting,  after  his  fashion,  to  resembbmce  of  names. 
lie  saw  on  the  map  a  place  called  Zmt,  as  be  has 
it,  below  Cologne;  and  "  it  seems  that  the  name 
Xoiu  preserres  some  analogy  to  that  of  Gesonia." 
[Gesobiacoi.]  [G-L.] 

GESORIACUM  or  BONCTNIA  {Boutogfu),  a 
place  on  the  NW.  coast  of  Gallia.  Mela  Eaya  (uL 
2):  ■* From  the  Osismii  the  &ce  of  the  Gallic  shore 
looks  to  the  north,  and  reaches  to  the  Horini,  the  re- 
motest of  the  Gallic  nations,  and  it  oontains  nothing 
that  is  better  known  than  the  port  Gesoriacnm." 
This  was  the  port  from  which  the  emperor  Clandins 
embarked  for  Britain.  (So^  Cioadc  17.)    A  nad 
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in  the  Antonine  Itin.  passes  from  Bagacom  (^Btmaj), 
through  Castellum  {Cautl)  and  Taraenna  (7I» 
rouame),  to  Gesoriacnm.  The  Table  has  the  saaie 
road,  with  the  remark  that  Gesogiacum  (Gesaia- 
cum)  was  then  called  Bonoma.  Ptolemy  (iL  8.  §  S) 
has  "  Geecriacum,  a  naval  place  of  the  Harud,"  be- 
tween Portus  Ilius  and  the  rirer  Tabodas  or  Ta- 
bnllas.  But  Boulogne  is  sonth  of  the  Itina.  PSny 
(it.  16)  makes  the  shortest  passage  from  GenriacaB 
to  Britain  to  be  50  M.  P.;  which  is  too  moefa,  as 
D'Anrille  remaiks,  whether  we  measure  to  Daittr  or 
to  Ht/ihe,  where  he  errooeoDsly  supposed  that  Caemr 
landed.  But  Pliny's  measurement  is  probably  mads 
to  Rutupiae  (^RtcUomagk'),  near  Samboiek,  wbcR 
the  Bomans  bad  a  fortified  poet,  and  which  was  their 
Unding-place  from  Gallia.  This  would  make  I^y's 
distance  nearer  the  truth,  though  still  too  mudL 
Gesoriaeam  is  also  the  "  Partus  Horimrom  Britanai- 
cum  "  of  Pliny  (ir.  23),  as  appears  from  his  giTing 
the  length  of  Galha  to  the  Ocean  aloog  a  line  from 
the  Alpes  "  per  Logdonnm  ad  portum  Morianmm 
Britaimicnm."  There  was  a  disbict  (pagua)  roaod 
Geeoriacum,  named  from  the  town. 

Dion  Cassius  (Ix.  21)  states  that  the  Boman 
senate  voted  that  a  triumphal  arch  sboold  be  erected 
in  honour  of  the  emperor  Claudius  on  the  spot  &na 
which  he  sailed  to  Britain;  and  if  this  is  trne,  it  was 
erected  at  Boulogne,  or  that  was  the  place  where  it 
was  intended  to  be  erected.  D'Anrille  fblkiws  other 
writers  in  supposing  that  the  Pharos  or  tower  which 
Caliguh  erected  on  this  coast,  whence  he  moiaoed 
an  invasion  of  Britain,  was  at  JSonhgme.  (Jiatt, 
CaKg.  c.  45.)  But  there  is  no  proof  of  this,  except 
the  fact  of  there  having  been  an  old  tower  at  £m- 
logne  viai  the  sea  up  to  the  end  of  the  aeraiiteenth 
centniy.  Eginbard,  the  biographer  of  Charlemagne, 
speaks  of  the  emjcror  repairing  this  towe-,  and  of 
its  being  an  andat  construction. 

Walckenaer  (ffifcy.,  (fc.  ToL  L  p.  454)  obaerrcs  that 
there  is  no  historical  recmd  of  the  name  GeaoriaciiD 
being  changed  to  Bonooia;  and  he  presunns  tfai* 
Bononia  was  the  name  of  another  part  of  the  town, 
or  of  a  town  built  on  the  other  side  of  the  piot.  This 
conjecture  "  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  of  Flams  (iv. 
12)  which  CO  commentator  or  editor  has  understood, 
and  which  has  often  been  spoiled  by  conrapdoo*  mon 
or  leas  improbable."  He  reads  the  passage  tfans: 
"  Bononiam  et  Gessoiiacnm  pontibus  junxit,  dassi- 
bnsqne  firmavit."  But  he  does  not  say  what  au- 
thority be  has  for  "  Bononia;'  and  ire  have  obcerved 
[Gbsokia]  that  the  other  name  is  uncertain.  Any 
person  may  see  that  Floms  in  this  passage  is  speak- 
ing of  the  Bhine,  and  not  of  the  coast.  Besides,  the 
notion  of  oinmenting  among  the  great  expiiKts  of 
Drusns  the  making  bridges  over  the  Litme,  the  smaB 
river  of  Boulogne,  is  rather  ridiculous.  This  is  not 
the  only  instance  in  which  this  laborious  geogrqihcr 
baa  discovered  what  never  existed.  He  adds  that 
in  the  little  place  called  i\)r(e4  at  the  foot  rf  the  fain 
dl  Boulogne,  and  half  a  league  from  die  town,  then 
were  discovered,  at  the  *^"""g  of  tha  17th  ceo> 
tuiy,  a  large  wall  exceedingly  hard,  three  pieces  of 
marble  seven  ieet  kng,  and  a  sarEophagas  of  a  singis 
piece,  well  worked;  il\  which  he  snpposaa  to  oonfina 
bis  conjecture. 

Bononia  is  named  Oceanensis  oo  a  medal  of  Ccn- 
stans,  to  di^tingnilih  it  frem  the  B^»«~'i«  of  Italy. 
At  this  tips  the  name  Bononia  was  probably  the  oniy 
name  used;  and  so  Ammianns  calls  it  (xz.  9),  and 
Zcsimus  (vi.  2),  who,  however,  qieaks  of  it  aa  a  tUsj 
<i  Lower  Gemainia,  though  ha  kaev  it  waa  on  tha 
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coast  Conttantme  paaaed  0T«r  from  Britain  to 
£ononis,  and  this  was  probaUj  the  regolar  landing- 
place  (Vom  Britun  since  the  time  of  Claodins.  It 
appears,  indeed,  as  the  naral  station  on  this  coast, 
for  Caransins  was  set  over  the  fleet  at  Bononis  to 
protect  the  Belgic  and  Armoric  shore  against  the 
franks  and  Saxons.     (Entrop.  ix.  21.) 

There  are  no  Boman  buildings  at  Bonlogne.  The 
tower,  already  mentioned,  is  entirely  gone.  It  was 
no  donbt  a  Roman  work.  Within  the  present  cen- 
toiy  Roman  medals  and  timibs  have  been  discovered 
at  BoulogM,  and  other  remains.  [G.  L.] 

GESSORIENSES,  a  cinUu  Latiaa,  in  the  con- 
Tentns  of  Tarraco  and  the  province  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis.  (Plin.  iiL  3.  a.  4.)  Ukert  oonjectnree 
that  their  dty  stood  in  the  district  between  the 
Siooris  and  Nucaria,  where  inscriptions  and  coins 
have  been  fonnd  bearing  the  names  Assohbrsis 
mod  Jessonehsis.  (Horatori,  Nov.  Tha.  p.  1021, 
nos.  2, 3 ;  Spon.  Uise.  End.  Ant.  p.  188 ;  Cellar. 
Not  Orb.  ToL  L  ff.  118, 119 ;  Ukert,  toL  u.  pt  1. 
p.  452.)  [P.S.] 

GETAE.    [Dacia.] 

GETHSE'MANE.     [Jebosalbk.] 

GEVl'NI  (Tiiovmt),  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a 
population  of  Eoiopean  Sarmatia  (iii.  5.  §  24)  lying 
to  the  north  of  the  Carpiani,  and  the  south  of  the 
Bodini  (BotSvol).  BucAouitnia  is  as  likely  a  place 
as  any  for  these  Gerini.  The  name  of  this  locality 
is  generally  deduced  from  Buch^B»tch-tree,  so  that 
it=:tAe  lakd  of  the  beeeha.  But  the  word  Buck  is 
German;  whereas  Bnchowinia  is  Slavonic.  Now  if 
ve  allow  onnelves  to  snppoee  the  root  ^erin  to  be  a 
ffeograpkical  term  (I  e.  the  name  of  a  tract  of  land), 
we  have  a  better  derivation.  No  habit  is  conunoner 
with  the  Slavic  populations  than  to  prefix  to  a 
noun  denoting  a  locality  the  preposition  po  (bo)^ 
on.  Hence  Po-morama  is  the  country  on  the  lea: 
m  popnlation  on  the  Elbe  (in  Slavonic,  L<U)a)  was 
called  the  Po-labmgi.  As  examples  of  this  kind 
may  be  multiplied,  the  hypothesis  that  the  Buchow- 
ittia  is  the  oonntty  of  the  popaUtion  on  the  Gemn 
(jfo-gevm)  becomes  allowable.  [R.  Q.  L.] 

GEZER  (ra(ip),  mentioned  in  Joek.  xvi.  10  as  a 
city  of  the  Philistines,  tributary  to  the  Israelites  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  (Comp.  judget,  i.  29.)  It  was 
taken  and  burnt  by  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  and 
given  to  his  son-in-law  Solomon,  who  rebuilt  it. 
(1  Kmg$,  ix.  15 — 17.)  In  the  hut  passage  it  is 
joined  with  Bethoron  the  nether,  with  which  it  also 
cecum  in  Jo$h.  xvi.  3,  where  the  order  shows  that 
it  was  situated  between  Bethoron  and  the  coast. 
Consistently  with  this.  Gazer  or  Gazara  is  placed  by 
Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  4  miles  north  of  Nicopolis 
[Emhaus,  2.]  (^Ofumuut.  i.  r.)  It  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  Gadaria  of  Strabo,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jamnia.  otherwise  called  Gadara.  (Beland,  PalaetL 
pp.  434.  678—680.)  [G.  W.] 

GIBEAH  (LXX.  TaBmi:  Eth.  TagaBvrns),  called 
also  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  (1  Scan.  ziiL  2)  and  Gibeah 
of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.  4),  TagaBiraoi\yi  by  Josephus, 
who  in  one  place  states  its  distance  30  stadia  from 
Jerusalem  ^B.J.  v.  2.  §  1)  and  in  another  only  20 
(^Aut.  T.  2.  §  8).  It  obtained  a  bad  notoriety  in 
■ntf  eariy  times,  in  the  matter  recorded  in  Jtidgu, 
six.  XX.,  which  resulted  in  its  entire  destruction.  It 
was  the  native  place  of  SauL  (1  Sam.  x.  26,  xi.  4.) 
It  was  obviously  nigh  to  Ramah  {Jvdget,  xix.  IS), 
aad  on  the  high  road  to  Nablouse  between  Jerusalem 
and  Bamah.  (Comp.  Joseph.  B.  J.  I.  c.)  This  makes 
■gainst  its  identity  with  the  modem  village  ofJiba', 
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which  no  doubt  marks  the  rite  of  the  ancient  Geba, 
situated  as  it  is  on  the  direct  road  between  Michmash 
and  Jerusalem.  (See  Itaiak,  x.  28,  29.)  Ramah  and 
Gibeah  of  Saul  were  not  in  the  line  of  march  of  the 
invading  army  firom  the  north,  but  from  their  con- 
tiguity to  it  naturally  shared  in  the  panic.  Gibeah 
then  must  be  sought  to  the  west  of  the  modem 
Jeba',  and  on  the  direct  Nablouse  road ;  and  there  is 
a  remarkable  conical  hill,consincuous  from  Jerusalem, 
close  to  the  high  raad,  about  the  stated  distance 
from  the  city,  which  appears  to  have  been  occupied 
by  an  ancient  city,  as  its  modem  name  indicates. 
Accordingly,  in  consistency  with  the  above  notices, 
though  inconsistently  with  himself.  Dr.  Robinson 
decides  for  TuieUnel-Fiill  (more  properly  Tell-el- 
Full)  as  the  represenUtive  of  Gibeah  of  SauL  (The- 
ologtcal  Xemew,  voU  iii.  p.  645.)  [G.  W.] 

GIBEON  (LXX.  Tagcuiy:  Eth.  TaMaunlnis), 
the  metropolis  and  royal  city  of  the  Bivitee,  strongly 
fortified;  whose  inhid>itants,  having  deceived  the 
Israelites  imder  Jcehua,  were  allowed  to  live  under 
bondage,  with  their  fellow-citizens  in  Chephirah, 
Beeroth,  and  Jiijath-jearim :  t<^ether  with  which,  it 
was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (JoA.  ix.,  x. 
2,  xviii.  25.)  It  was  a  priestly  city  ^Joth.  xxi.  17), 
which  may  account  for  the  tabernacle  being  plac«l 
there,  prior  to  its  removal  to  the  temple  prepared 
for  it  at  Jerusalem.  (1  Chron,  xvL  1,  37—40,  xxi. 
29;  2CAron.L2— 6;  1  JSTinys,  viii.  4,  &c.)  "Jo- 
sephus,  in  one  place,  gives  the  distance  of  Gabaon 
from  Jerusalem  at  SO  stadia,  and  in  another  at  40 
stadia.  (£.7.  ii.  19.  §  1,  Ant.  vii.  11.  §  7.)  Euse- 
bins  places  Gibeon  4  Roman  miles  west  of  Bethel, 
while  the  corresponding  article  of  Jerome  sets  it  at 
the  same  distance  on  the  east.  (Onomoit.  «.  v.  Ta- 
SoaK.)  The  text  of  Jerome  is  here  pn^ably  cor- 
rupted." (Robinson,  Bib.  Set.  vol  it  p.  137.  n.  2.) 
Its  site  is  fixed  by  Joih,  x.  10,  U,  whore  the 
Philistines,  on  their  rout  at  Gibeon,  retreat  to  the 
phun  by  Bethoron.  (Comp.  Joseph.  B.J.  ii.  19.  §  1.) 
Accordingly,  on  the  camel-road  between  Jafiii  and 
Jerusalem,  by  way  of  Lydda  and  the  two  Bethorons, 
we  find  a  modem  village  named  el-Jib,  situated  on 
a  rocky  eminence,  and  exhibiting  traces  of  an  ancient 
city.  It  is  distant  from  Jemsalem  about  2}  hours, 
by  the  nearest  route,  which  would  equal  60  stadia. 
It  has  a  fine  fountain  of  water,  which  disqharges 
itself  into  a  cave  excavated  so  as  to  form  a  large 
subterranean  reservoir,  near  which  are  tlie  remains 
of  another  open  reservoir,  about  120  feet  in  length 
by  1 00  in  breadth,  doubtless  intended  to  receive  the 
superfluous  waters  of  the  cavern.  (Robinson,  Bib. 
Bee.  vol.  ii.  pp.  136-138.)  This  may  be  the  Pool 
of  Gibeon  (2  Sam.  ii.  13),  called  in  Jeremiah  "  the 
great  waters  in  Gibeon"  (xli.  12).  [G.  W.] 

GIBLITES.    [Byblob.] 

GIFIL  (Jomand.  de  Get.  22;  Gilpt,  Geog.  Sav.), 
a  river  of  Dacia,  which  has  not  at  present  been  iden- 
tified. [E.B.J.] 

GIGLIUS  (rh  rtyXuv  Sfot,  vulgo  TiyiBv),  a 
mountain  in  the  interior  of  Cyrenaica.  (PtoL  iv.  3. 
§20.)  [P.S.] 

GIGCNIS  PBOH.  (rlytms  lucpa,  Etgm.  Mag. 
«.  V.  'Hytwh,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  23),  a  promontory  on 
the  coast  of  the  Croasaea,  in  Macedonia,  with  a 
town  GioONUs  (rlyttvos,  Staph.  B.),  to  which  the 
Athenian  force,  which  had  been  employed  against 
Ferdiccas,  inarched  in  three  days  from  Beraea.  (Thuc. 
L  61.)  It  appears,  from  the  order  of  the  names  in 
Herodotus  (vii.  123),  that  it  was  to  the  S.  of  Cape 
Aeneiom,  the  great  Karabitmiii  hence  its  utDatioo 
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VM  nearf;  that  of  Caps  ApmomL    (Ltaka,  Iforlh- 
tm  Greeee,  toL  Ui.  p.  453.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GIGONUS.     [Gioonn  Pbok.] 

GIGURRL  [AsnTBEs.] 

GIHON.     rjKBDSAI.Kll.] 

GILBOA  HONS  (r«\Cn4  Sp9t),»l<mm<mat»in 
district  to  the  sauth-«ut  of  the  pbun  of  Eednelon, 
sitoated  in  the  tribe  of  bnchar,  infiunoaa  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Israelite*  under  Saul  and  Jonathan,  hj 
the  Philistine  hoets.  (1  San.  xzriii  4,  sxzi.)  From 
this  &ct  thej  are  called  S/nf  iWo^Xttn  (alienige- 
nanun  mcates)  bj  Ensebins,  who  jdaces  them  six 
miles  from  Scjrthopolis,  when  a  large  rilla^  named 
Gelbos  (TtXIovt')  existed  in  hit  dajr.  This  village 
still  exists,  nnder  the  name  of  Jdbiii,  and  sarres  to 
identify  the  moontain  tract  which  it  occnpies  as  the 
Honnt  Gilboa  of  Scriptnr*.  The  road  from  Beuan 
(Scjthopolis)  to  Jaibt  passes  near  this  Tillage,  and 
over  the  moontains.  (Robinson,  Sib.  Ret.  vol.  iii. 
pp.  167, 170.)  The  village  otJelMut,  however,  "Ues 
sooth  of  Takooah,  on  the  western  declivitj  of  Honnt 
Gilboa,  and  not  on  the  east  side,  ss  it  is  marked  in 
Robinson's  map."  (Dr.  Schnltz,  in  Williams,  Holy 
City,  vol  i.  p.  4«9.)  [G.  W.] 

GILEAD.    [Palakstota.] 

GILQAL  (rti\ya\a,hXX.;  ToX.yi»»xiiT<Ayif, 
Eoseb.),  the  first  station  of  the  Israelites  after 
cmasing  the  Jordan,  and,  therefore,  between  Jericho 
and  that  river,  "in  the  east  border  of  Jericho." 
(JosA.  iv.  19.)  It  was  here  that  the  twelve  stones 
taken  ont  of  the  bed  of  the  Jordan  were  deposited, 
that  the  first  passover  was  celebrated  in  the  prxnnised 
land,  and  the  ordinance  of  circamcision  renewed, 
from  which  last  drcnmstanoe  the  place  derived  its 
name.  "  This  daj  have  I  rolled  sway  the  reproach 
of  Egypt  from  off  yon ;  wherefore,  the  name  of  the 
place  is  called  Gilgal  (i.  e.  rotting)  nnto  this  day." 
(v.  9.)  It  seems  to  have  been  the  head-qoarteis  of 
joshna  during  the  subjngaticm  of  the  Imd  (ix.  6, 
X.  6.  43),  and  was  probably  invested  with  a  sacred 
character  firom  that  time  forward :  fat  there  Samnel 
jodged,  in  his  annual  circuit  (1  5am.  vii.  16);  there 
he  publicly  inangnrated  the  kingdom  (xi.  14,  15); 
and  there  he  commanded  Sanl  to  await  his  arrival, 
when  he  should  come  to  offer  sacrifice  (x.  8.  xiil  4, 
&C.).  According  to  Ensebins,  it  was  2  miles  from 
Jericho  {Ononuut  t.  v.);  but  Josepbus,  with  greater 
show  of  accuracy,  places  it  10  stadia  from  Jericho, 
and  50  from  the  Jordan  (Ant  v.  1,  §  4).  It  was 
a  desert  place  in  the  time  of  Ensebins,  but  regarded 
with  great  veneration  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  No  traces  of  an  ancient  city  can  now  be 
discovered  between  the  rite  of  Jericho,  which  is 
clearly  identified,  and  the  river.  It  may  be  donbted 
whether  the  Gilgal  mentioned  in  2  Kings,  ii.  1, 
where  there  was  a  school  of  the  prophets  (iv.  38),  is 
identical  with  the  one  above  noticed.  Eusebios 
allades  to  another  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethel  (>.  r.), 
whose  site  is  still  marked  by  the  large  modem  village 
of  Jilgllia,  to  the  left  of  tin  NaU&t  road,  about  2 
hours  north  of  Bethel.  (BoUnson,  Bib.  Ret.  voL  iii. 
81,  82.)  This  is  possibly  the  Gilgal  mentioned  in 
J)etU.  xi.  29,  30,  m  the  vicinity  of  Mounts  Ebal  and 
Gerizim;  a  notable  difficulty,  which  Ensebins  and 
St.  Jerome  propose  to  solve  by  tiansfening  these 
moimtains  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Another 
modem  village  of  the  same  name  near  the  coast,  a 
little  south  of  Antipatris,  seems  to  indicate  the  site 
of  a  third  town  of  the  same  name.  Dr.  Robinson 
thinks  that  "the  Gilgal  of  Nehemiah,  xii.  29  and 
of  1  ^occ.  ix.  2  may  be  referred  to  the  place  so 
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called  in  the  western  plun,  near  Antipatris.   {Bi. 
/Jes.  vd.  ii.  p.  287.  n.  3.)  [G.W.] 

GILIGAHHAE  (r<AfT<W«,  Hood.  iv.  169; 
TiXri^w,  Steph.  B.  a.  v.),  ■  Libjan  people,  xbo 
dwelt  originally  on  the  N.  coast  of  Libya,  W.  of  tl« 
Adtkmachidae,  as  £>r  as  the  island  of  Apbitidjsiit, 
W.  of  the  port  of  Cyrois;  but  were  afterwards  pwhtd 
back  by  the  Gre^  settlers  to  the  inner  {arts  cf 
Marmarica  and  Cyrenuca.  [P.  &] 

GINDANES  (rfrtonr  or  ru-Sara),  a  libru 
people,  who  dwelt  W.  of  the  Hacak,  and  S.  of  th 
Tripolis  in  the  Begio  Syrtica ;  and  of  whose  csstooa 
soDie  curious  particulan  are  gireo  by  Herodota 
(iv.  176 ;  Steph.  B.  a.  ».).  [P.  S.] 

GINDABUS  (rMapn),  a  dty  of  the  Syiisa  Ss- 
trict  of  Ctbbhcstica  ;  an  acropolis,  and  rent  A 
robbers,  according  to  Stnbo  (p.  7S1.)  Ptoiaiff, 
however,  pUces  a  dty  of  this  name  in  the  district 
ofSelends  (v.  15).  [CW.] 

GIB  FL. ;  GIRA  METBOPOLI&    [Lma.] 

GIRBA.    [Mesoz.] 

GIRGASHITES  (TtfrfKnSoi),  one  of  the  sera 
idolatrous  nations  descended  from  Canaan  (Col  i. 
16),  and  dispossessed  by  the  children  of  Isvl 
{Joth.  xnr.  11).  They  do  not  occur  in  the  listi  is 
Emthu,  iii. 8, 17,  or  DaUeronomg,  xx.  17;  norii 
there  any  indication  of  their  position  in  Pilsotiiie, 
Dr.  Wells  supposes  them  to  have  been  s  &miJy  a 
the  tribe  of  the  Urrites;  as  in  nine  out  of  ten  pint 
where  the  nations  of  Canaan  are  redcooed  thcj  >.t 
omitted,  while  in  the  tenth,  where  they  are  is- 
serted,  the  Hivites  are  omitted.  [G.  W.] 

GIBGIBI  M.  (t»  rf^ifM  4  ripyiipu  Ift),  i 
moontain  of  Libya  Interior,  above  the  Begio  Sntia, 
containing  the  sources  of  the  river  Cnrrrs.  (tvi. 
iv.  6.  §§  11, 17.)  It  is  probably  the  Moos  Gjrirf 
Pliny  (v.  S)  ami  the  Gkatlaboii  Colub  of  fit- 
rodotna.  [P.  S.] 

GITANAE,  a  town  of  Epirw,  described  bj  U? 
as  being  near  Corcyra,  and  about  10  miles  ftosi  tb 
coast.  (Liv.  xUi.  38.)  It  is  not  mentianed  b;  uj 
other  andent  writer,  vid  it  has  therefore  bees  on- 
Jectnred  that  the  word  is  a  corropt  form  of  CiTtoe, 
which  Ephoms  spoke  of  ss  a  place  in  Epims  e<Jo- 
nised  by  the  Clazomenii.  (Steph.  B.  a.  r.  Xirrir; 
Leake,  Nortiem  Greece,  vol  i.  p.  76.) 

GITTITES  (TteoMs),  the  ethnic  of  Gath.  (iStm. 
vi.  10,  ll.xxi.  19.)     [Gath.] 

GLANDmATtlUM.    [Gallaboa.] 

GLANIS.     [CijuHS.] 

GLANNIBANTA,  in  Britain,  the  form  in  tin 
NotitiaofClanovantnm.  [Clasovbrtom.]  [B-CJ^J 

GLANVM  {r\ayiy  :  Elh.  Glanicns),  is  one  «f 
the  five  towns  which  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  15)  maitim 
in  the  country  of  the  Salyes  in  Gallia  Nsibooenss. 
Pliny  (iii.  4)  ennmerates  it  among  the  Of^l*- 
tina  of  Narbonensis,  and  calls  it  Glannm  lirii,  s 
name  due,  .ts  it  is  supposed,  to  Linns  Dresio,  ™ 
settled  a  colony  hero  about  B.  c.  4.  Glasoni  a 
placed  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  a  road  from  C»bdl» 
(Cotwtttm)  to  Arelate  (Arkt) :  it  is  16  M.  P.  fiwn 
Cabellio  to  Glanum,  and  12  from  Glamun  to  Ena- 
ginum.  [EBKAoniUBt.]  The  Table  has  the  Sinn 
route  and  the  same  names, — but  it  niakos  18  H  '• 
from  Oabellio  to  Glannm,  and  8  &«m  Glsanm  to 
Emsginnm  ;  and  these  distances  appear  to  l* 
correct.  Glanum  is  the  village  of  *  /iowi  "l^ 
is  proved  by  an  inscription  found  there  with  the 
worfa  "  Reipnblicae  Ghinicomm  "  on  it  The  en* 
site  of  Glanum  is  above  a  mile  south  rf  St  A«^ 
near  which  there  are  at  proseot,  in  a  good  itste  «i 
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pnnmtaon,  ■  Boman  mansoleam,  and  also  ■  Bodiui 
tTinmpbal  arch,  which  an  engraTed  in  nreral  works. 
(^itiot.  de  tAoad.  torn,  ril  p.  263;  Millin,  Foyagt 
tbmu  ItM  DiparL  Meridiomm,  tun.  iiL  p.  394. 
pi.  63.  fig.  1.) 

The  trimii{Jial  arch  is  much  damaged.  The  lower 
part  containa  eight  columna,  two  on  each  tide  of  tlie 
arch,  or  &or  on  each  front;  and  foar  bas-reIie<B 
vithoat  inacriptioo* :  the  figona,  which  are  abore 
RZ  ftet  high,  repreaent  caftives  ebaiiwd,  men  and 
vomen ;  coljr  two  beads  are  entire.  A  garland  tt 
leaves  aiid  fmits,  sculptured  with  great  &i\\,  oma- 
menta  the  arduTolt.  Id  the  inteicolnnuiiations 
there  are  the  icmains  of  cnuales,  which,  it  is  sup- 
posed, supported  statues.  The  bnilding,  which  is 
called  a  manadeom,  is  aboot  60  feet  high,  resting  on 
a  sqnare  base  formed  of  large  stones,  uid  consisting 
of  three  stories  or  stages.  The  lowest  is  a  qna- 
drangnlar  stylobate,  on  the  vififet  part  of  each  face 
of  which  is  a  bas-reliet  The  next  stage,  which  is 
also  sqnare  in  the  plan,  has  foor  open  faces,  and 
fluted  pillars  engaged,  with  Corinthian  capitals. 
The  third  stage  rests  on  a  drcnlar  basement,  abore 
which  are  ten  Anted  colmnns  with  Corinthian  ca- 
pitals, surmounted  by  an  entablatnn,  abore  which 
is  a  kind  of  dome.  This  third  stage  is  a  kind  of 
little  temple,  with  open  spaces  between  the  columns. 
The  &iezes  and  the  archivolts  are  ornamented  with 
bas-rdieb.  Then  were  two  male  figurea  in  this 
little  temple  clothed  with  the  toga,  which  need  to 
rest  against  the  colonms,  where  tbey  hod  fallen  or 
been  thrown  down.  They  have  been  set  again  on 
their  base,  and  the  heads  hare  been  restored ;  but, 
as  generally  happens,  the  heads  make  a  miserable 
contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  figures.  It  is  genetally 
supposed  that  this  building  is  a  tomb,  though  some 
writers  deny  it  Bat  it  has  the  following  msctiption, 
as  reported  in  a  recent  work:  sex.  u  m.  rvi.in 
C.  F.  PAuamBrs.  stkis.  The  three  names  appear 
to  be  Seztus,  Locins,  and  Marcns  named  Julii ;  and 
the  G.  F.  signify  "cnrsTemnt  fiKiendmn."  It  is, 
therefore,  clearly  a  monumental  building.  On  Italian 
aepnlchral  inscriptions  "  fecemnt"  or  "  fecit"  is  the 
common  expression ;  but  "  faciendum  curaverunt  ** 
also  occurs.  (Fabretti,  Inter.  Ant^  j-c,  Bomae,  1699, 
p.  358,  &c)  Perhaps  some  careless  copier  of  the 
inacriptioo  has  pat  the  c.  before  the  F.  It  is  a  con- 
clusion of  some  French  writers,  which  must  be 
rejected,  that  the  Julii  who  erected  this  monument 
were  connected  by  blood  or  alliance  with  the  Roman 
Julii.  Some  even  conclude  that  it  was  erected  in 
honour  of  the  dictator  Caesar  and  of  Augustus.  They 
farther  conclude,  without  their  premises,  that  it  was 
erected  in  the  fint  century  of  the  Christian  acts, 
and  that  the  bas-relie&  represent  the  conquests  of 
Caeaar  in  Gallia.  It  was  usual  for  Galli  to  take 
the  names  of  tfaor  Boman  patrons ;  and  these  Julii 
may  be  Galli  whose  ancestors  had  received  some 
fsTour  from  the  dictator,  and  probably  the  Boman 
citizenship.  The  style  of  the  edifice  certainly  shows 
that  it  doea  not  belong  to  a  late  period  (^  the  empire ; 
and  that  is  all  tbat  we  can  say. 

A  silver  coin  of  Glanum  is  mentioned,  with  the 
stamp  of  Uassilia  and  the  legend  rxayucuv,  from 
wliich  we  may  conclude  that  this  place  was  at  some 
time  dependent  on  Masailia.  (D'AnviUe,  Notiee,  J-c; 
Walckanaer,  Giog.,ffc  vol iL  p. 214;  Ukert, Gallien, 
11.435;  Bichard  et  Hocquart,  Guide  da  Voyageur, 
%c)  [G.L.] 

GLATHYBAE  (rxo^^,  a  town  of  Thessaly, 
nynti"""'  by  Homer  along  with  Boebe  and  lolcos 
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(Ilu.'IM;  ooDip.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  bat  of  which  the 
name  doea  not  subseqnoitly  occur.  Leake  oon- 
jectuies  that  it  is  represented  by  the  Hellenic  ruins 
sitoatad  upoo  one  of  the  hills  above  the  modem  vil- 
lage of  Kiprma,  between  Boebe  and  lolcos.  The 
entire  drcuit  of  tlie  citadel  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
may  be  traced,  and  on  its  lower  side  part  of  the  wall 
is  still  standing.  (Leake,  NorAem  Gretce,  vol.  ir. 
p.  432.) 

GLAUCANITAE,  or  GLAUSAE  (jnuumarnai, 
or  TAaiwai,  Arrian,  v.  20),  the  luuns  of  a  people 
conquered  by  Alexander  during  his  Indian  expedi- 
tion. They  appear  to  have  lived  near  the  banks  ctf  the 
Hydaapes.  Alexander  gave  their  country  to  Forus. 
Arrian  says  that  the  name  is  written  Glaucanicaa 
by  Aristobulus,  and  Glansae  by  Ptolemy.        [V.] 

GLAUCONNE'SUS.     [Euboba,  p.  872,  a.] 

GLAUCUS  (FAwKot).  There  are  no  less  than 
ibnr  rivers  of  this  name  in  Asia  Minor:  1 .  A  tribu- 
tary of  the  Pbasis  in  Cokhis,  now  called  TcAoroctou. 
(Stimb.  xi.  p.  498;  Plin.  vi.  4.)  S.  One  of  the  two 
small  rivers  by  the  tmion  of  which  the  Apeorrhna  or 
Acampsia,  in  Pontus,  is  formed.  (Ptol.  v.  6.  §  7.) 
3.  A  tributary  of  the  Maeander  in  Phrygia,  not  far 
from  Eumeneia.  (PUn.  t.  29.)  There  are  coina 
with  the  name  of  Uiis  river.  (Leake,  Atia  Umor, 
p.  157.)  4.  A  river  in  Lyda,  oo  the  frontier  of 
Caria,  which  empties  itself  into  the  bay  of  Tehnissns, 
whence  that  bay  is  sometimes  called  Sinut  Glauau. 
(Plin.  vi.  29 ;  Quint.  Smym.  Posthom.  iv.  6,  foil.; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  651.)  The  modem  name  of  the  bay 
is  Mahri.  SUxfit.  B.  mentions  a  S^^ues  TAavicav, 
which  was  probably  a  pUwe  on  the  banka  tS  the 
river.  [L.  S.] 

GLAUCCS,  a  livar  of  Achaia.  [AcHAia,  p. 
13,  b.] 

GLESSABIA  INSULA.    [Adstiravia.] 

GLINDITIONES^  a  people  or  town  of  Illyricum 
(Plm.  iii.  22),  probably  represented  by  Ljubmje  in 
the  Berzegomna.  [E.  B.  J.] 

GLISAS  (rxftrat  or  rxftro-eu:  Eth.  rsiadrrios), 
an  ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer  in 
the  same  line  with  PUtaea  (IL  ii.  .504),  and  cele- 
brated in  mythology  as  the  place  where  the  Epigoni 
fought  against  the  Thebans,  and  where  the  Aigive 
chiefs  were  buried  who  foil  in  the  battle.  (Paus.  i. 
44.  §  4,  ii.  5.  §  13,  ix.  8.  §  6,  ix.  9.  §  4,  ix.  19. 
§  2.)  Pausanias,  in  his  description  of  the  road  from 
Thebes  to  Chalcis,  says  that  Gliaas  was  situated  be- 
yond Teumeasus,  at  the  distance  of  seven  stadia  from 
the  latter  place;  that  above  Glisas  it>se  Mount  Hy- 
patus,  from  which  flowed  the  torrent  Thermodon. 
(Pans.  ix.  19.  §2.)  Strabo  (ix.  p.  412)  plaos  it 
on  Mt  Hypatus,  and  Herodotus  (ix.  43)  describes 
the  Thermodon  as  flawing  between  Glisas  and  Ta- 
nagra.  Leake  identifies  Glisas  with  tiie  ruins  on  the 
bank  of  the  t(ffrent  of  PlaUmdti,  above  which  rises 
the  mountain  of  Sianatd,  the  ancient  Hypatus. 
(Leake,  Iforthem  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  250.) 

GLOTA.     [Clota.] 

GLYCYS  LIMEN.    [Acheboh,  p.  19,  a.] 

GLY'PPLA  or  GLY'MPLA  (rXinrirfa,  Paus.  iii, 
22.  §  8),  a  village  of  Laconia,  situated  near  the 
frontiers  of  Argolis.  Glyppia  is  the  name  in  Pau- 
sanias, who  simply  describa  it  as  situated  in  the  in- 
terior above  Marius.  It  appears  to  be  the  same 
place  as  the  foctress  called  r\viattis  by  Polybina, 
who  places  it  near  the  borders  of  the  Argeia  and 
Laconia,  and  who  relates  that  the  Mesaenians  were 
defeated  here  in  B.C.  218  by  the  Spartans,  when 
they  were  endeavouring,  by  a  round-about  march 
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from  Tegea,  to  penetrate  into  the  lontheni  valley  of 
the  Eurotas.  (Poljb.  t.  20.)  It  it  also  menticned 
on  another  occasion  by  Polybios  (iv.  36).  The  an- 
cient town  is  probably  represents]  by  the  Helleoic 
remaimi  at  Lympidda,  which  b  probably  a  coiTaptioo 
of  the  ancient  name.  The  district  soath  of  Lfn- 
jriida  it  called  ffUfmfo-khoria,  which  name  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  cue  of  the  mooutains  in  the 
neigbboorhood  bore  the  name  of  Oljmpns  in  ancient 
times.  Leake  indeed  conjectures  that  TKuiala  was 
the  ancient  local  fionn  of  'OAv^vlo,  and  consequently 
that  Lfmpidda  and  fflympo-ihoria  may  both  origi- 
nate in  the  same  ancient  name  Olympia  baring  the 
local  form  of  Olympia.  (Boblaye,  R»ekenAtt,  ^. 
p.  362 ;  Leake,  Pdopoimaiaoa,  p.  363  ;  Cnitius, 
Pehpotmito;  Tol.  iL  p.  303.) 

GNOSUS,  GNOSSOS.  [Gnoses.] 
GOBAEUM  (r^Auav  iKfiar),  is  placed  by  Ptolemy 
(iL  8.  §  1)  in  Gallia  Lugdonensis,  and  it  is  the 
most  western  part  of  QalUa.  lyAnTille  eoDclndes 
that  it  is  Fviulira  or  MaU,  oommonly  called 
Pomte  St  Matiiim.  It  is  certainly  same  point 
between  the  Pomit  it  Patmarckt  and  the  place 
where  the  French  coast  tnms  eaf  t.  Gessellin  and 
others  make  it  the  cape  on  which  stands  the  light 
of  Audientt,  and  which  terminates  on  the  east  the 
road  of  Golt-ttttm.  In  such  a  case  as  this  the  name 
helps  to  a  probable  oonclnsion.  [G.  L.] 

GOBAMNiO.in  Britain, mentioned  in  the  13th  Iti- 
nerary, probably^  Aber-^rennjf  in  Wales.  [R.GX.] 
GOG  ANA  (ra^yam,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  38),  asmaU 
place  on  the  coast  of  Penis,  to  which  the  fleet  of 
Mearchns  came,  at  the  month  of  a  small  stieam  or 
torrent  called  the  Areco.  It  is  now  called  Konkkn. 
(Vincent,  Voy.  of  Ntarchut,  vol.  L  p.  385.)  [V.] 
GOGARE'NE  (reryopi)!^),  a  canton  of  Armenia, 
which  Strabo  (xi.  p.  528)  places  to  the  M.  of  the 
Cyras.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Armenian  KouJcar  or 
Kowkart'k,  and  is  represented  by  the  modem 
Atkalltkluu,  lying  between  Guria,  Imittia,  Geor- 
gia, and  the  river  Jor6h.  St.  Uartin  (Afem.  rar 
fArmetttt,  vol.  I  p.  81)  oonects  the  reading  'QSa- 
fi\pol  in  Stephanns  of  Byzantiom  (s.  r.)  into  rorya- 
ftirol.  [E.  B.  J.] 

GOLGI  (r»X7«f :  Etk.  Ti\ym,  To\yla,  ToA- 
ytlis,  Steph.  B.),  a  town  of  Cyprus,  fiunoos  fi>r  the 
worship  of  Aphrodite  (Theocr.  zr.  100;  Lycophr. 
589;  CatuU.  xsxri  IS,  Jfupt.  Pel  «t  TheL  96), 
which,  according  to  legend,  had  existed  here  even 
before  its  introduction  at  Paphos  by  Agapenor. 
(Pausan  riii.  5.  §  2.)  The  town  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (▼.  35);  but  its  poeitian  is  not  known.  (En- 
gel,  Kgprot,  ToL  L  p.  145,  vol.  ii.  p.  81.)  rE.BJ.] 
GOLGOTHA  UONS.  [Jbbfsaum.] 
GOLOE.     [Cabtlb.] 

GOMPHI  (riJM^i,  Strab.  iz.  p.  437;  Steph.  B. 
«.  r. :  £th.  Vo/i^t,  roii^tis,  Gomphensis),  a  town 
of  Hiiitiaeotis  in  Tbessaly,  situated  upon  a  tributary 
of  the  Peneius,  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Athamania 
and  Dolopia,  Its  position  made  it  a  place  of  histori- 
cal importance,  since  it  gnarded  two  of  the  chief 
passes  into  the  Thessalian  plains :  "  that  of  MutUci, 
distant  two  miles,  which  was  the  exit  from  Dolopia, 
and  the  pass  of  Porta,  at  a  distance  of  four  miles, 
which  led  into  Athamania,  and  through  that  pn>- 
Tince  to  Ambracia."  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL 
ir.  p.  521.)  In  the  war  against  Philip,  Amynander, 
king  of  the  Athamanes,  in  co-operadon  with  the  Bo- 
man  consul  Flamininos,  having  descended  from  the 
latter  pass  ("  Fauces  angustae,  quae  ab  Athamania 
Tbesaliam  dirimont  '^,  first  tuok   Pheca,  a  town 
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lying  between  the  pass  and  Gempin,  and  then  Ggd- 
phi  itself,  B.  c.  198.  The  poGsesaioD  of  this  plaes 
was  of  great  importance  to  Flamininns,  tinn  it  » 
cured  hun  a  communication  with  the  Ambcaun 
gulf,  from  which  he  derived  his  sapplies.  The  note 
from  Gomphi  to  Ambracia  is  described  by  Liry  as 
very  short  but  extremely  difficult.  The  captnn  «f 
Gomphi  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  the  Ions 
named  Argenta,  Pherinum,  Thimarum,  Li&iai^ 
Stimo,  and  Lampsus,  the  positicn  of  which  is  qnita 
uncertain.  (Lir.  xxxiL  14,  15.)  When  Aih«m«iJ. 
revolted  from  Philip  in  B.  c.  189,  he  marrlwd  iota 
their  country  by  the  above-mentioiied  pass,  but  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  heavy  los&  (Liv.  xxxriL  X.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  by  the  aame 
route  that  the  Boman  consul  -Q.  Mardns  Philippra 
inarched  from  Ambracia  into  Tbessaly  in  B.  c.  169. 
(Liv.  zliv.  1.)  In  the  campaign  between  C>a« 
and  Fompey  in  B.  c.  48,  the  inhabitanta  of  Gompiii, 
having  heard  of  Caesar's  repulse  at  Dynhachimn, 
shut  their  gates  against  him,  when  he  arrived  at  the 
place  from  Aegininm ;  but  he  took  the  place  by  as- 
sanlt  in  a  few  boors.  Caesar,  in  his  acoosst  ct 
these  events,  describes  Gomphi  as  the  "  first  ton  ii 
Theasaly  to  those  coming  from  Epims.*  (Cao. 
B.  C.  iii  80;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  64;  Dion  Caas.  xfi. 
51.) 

The  Greek  geognjiba  Meletins  placed  Ganpbi  at 
Slagi*,  bnt,  from  an  inscription  foond  at  Slagu,  it 
is  ckar  that  this  is  the  site  of  Aegininm.  [Absi- 
KiUM.]  Leake,  however,  has  shown  that  Gonplii 
is  represented  by  Epiihojpi,  which  is  the  name  (f 
an  uncultivated  height  lying  along  the  left  bank  cf 
the  Bliuri,  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  6ni 
the  mountains.  On  this  height  there  an  still  aone 
remains  of  the  ancient  town.  The  modem  name  is 
owing  to  the  fiict  of  Gomphi  having  been  a  biibtfi. 
ric  in  lata  times.  (Hierocl.  p.  642.)  Leake  plans 
Pheca  at  a  small  village  called  Bl^xi,  midway  be- 
tween the  hill  of  EpMopl  and  the  pass  of  Porta. 
(Leake,  Nortktnt  Grteee,  voL  iv.  p.  519.  seq.) 


OODI  or  OOHPBI. 

GOIIGALAE.  [LiBTA.] 
GCNGYLUS.  [Sellasia.] 
GONNO-CONDYLON.  [Cosdyx-ob.] 
GONNUS  or  GONNl  (Timt,  Herod.,  Strain: 
Tirrai,  Polyb.,  Steph.  B.:  Elk.  T6rrun,  also  r«ir«!, 
roKOToi,  Steph.  B. «.  c),  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Perrhaebi  in  Tbessaly,  which  derived  its  name,  ac- 
cording to  the  later  Greek  critics,  from  Gtoneo-s 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  (/lu.  748;  Steph.  B.<.r. 
rorrof.)  Its  position  made  it  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant places  in  the  north  of  Tbessaly.  It  stood 
on  the  northern  aide  of  the  Peneius,  near  the  entnin 
of  the  only  two  passes  by  which  an  enemy  can  poo- 
trste  into  Tbessaly  from  the  north.  The  ai^unui 
vale  of  Tempe  b^^  to  narrow  at  Geani;  and  ibe 
pass  across  Mt.  Olympos  a  little  to  the  west  rf 
Tempe  leads  into  Tbessaly  at  Goimi.  It  was  bf 
the  latter  route  that  the  army  of  Xerxes  entnvd 
Tbessaly.  (Herod,  vu.  128,  173.)  The  positiui  of 
Gonni  with  respect  to  Tempe  is  clearly  sbon  kf 
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the  munermis  passa^iea  in  which  it  ia  mentioned  hj 
lAyj.  After  the  Iwttle  of  Cynoeceplialae,  in  b.  c. 
197,  Philip  fled  in  haste  to  Tempe,  but  halted  a 
day  at  Gonni,  to  receiTe  anch  of  his  troopa  as  might 
bare  snrrind  the  battle.  (Lir.  zsziii.  10;  Polyb. 
xviii.  10.)  In  the  war  agunat  Antiochos,  in  B.  c. 
191,  when  the  king,  baring  marched  from  Denw- 
tiias,  had  adranoed  as  bi  north  as  Iiarima,  a  portion 
of  tin  Boman  army  nnder  the  command  of  App. 
Claodios  marched  throogh  tin  pass  acroas  Mt.  Olym- 
pos,  and  thns  arrired  at  GomL  On  this  occasi(m 
Iavj  says  that  Gonni  was  20  miles  from  Tariiwa, 
and  desoibes  it  as  situated  "  in  ipais  fancibns  saltns 
qtas  Tempe  appdlaDtor."  (liv.  szztL  10.)  In 
B.  O.  171  H  was  strongly  fortified  by  Perseus ;  and 
irhen  this  mmarch  reUred  into  Haoedonia,  the  Bo- 
man consul  Ijcinios  adranoed  against  the  town,  bnt 
ibond  it  impregnable.  (Lir.  xUL  54,  67.)  Cionni 
does  not  occnr  in  history  after  the  wars  of  the  Bo- 
tnans  in  Greece,  bat  it  is  mantiooed  by  Strabo  (ix. 
I>.440;  Ptol.  iii.  IS.  §  42> 

The  site  of  Gonni  is  fixed  by  Leake  at  a  place 
called  Lgkdttomo,  or  the  "Wolfs  Month,"  in  the 
Tale  of  DtrtU,  at  the  foot  of  a  point  of  Mt  Olympos, 
about  a  mile  from  the  Feneius.  Here  are  some  re- 
mains of  a  Hellenic  city,  mixed  with  other  ruins  of 
s  later  date.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the 
town  of  LTCoerroMlint  (AvitoaT(J^ai'),  which  occnrs 
in  Byzantine  history  as  early  as  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury (Cantacui.  iL  38,  ir.  19),  was  built  upon  the 
■ite  c{  Gconi.  (Leake,  Northern  Gnact,  roL  ir. 
pw388.) 

GONOESSA,  GONDSSA.     [PALLnnt.J 

GOPHNA  (r^a,  Joeep^ ;  ToiS^ra,  Ptol.),  a  town 
of  Palaestine,  situated  in  the  countiy  of  Benjamin. 
It  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  ten  toparchies  (Fo^ 
yiTur^  TOTopx'a,  Jceeph.  B. ./.  iii.  3.  §  S  ;  "  to- 
paichia  Oopiinitica,'' PluLT.  14).  Josephus  reckons 
it  second  in  importance  to  Jerusalem,  and  usually 
joins  it  with  Anahatta.  It  was  one  of  four  cities 
taken  by  Cassias  and  reduced  to  slarery  (^Ant.  xir, 
11.  §  2),  but  restcsed  to  freedom  by  a  decree  of 
Marcos  Antooios,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi 
(12.  §§  2, 3).  It  was  taken  by  Vespasian  in  bis 
but  campaign  in  Palaestine  (A  J.  ir.  9.  §  9),  and, 
as  Titos  marched  dn  Jerusalem  by  way  of  Caeaareia 
and  Samaria,  he  passed  through  Gophna  (r.  2.  §  1). 
Ensebins  makes  it  the  ^ifay^  Bttrpvot,  Vallis  Botri, 
or  Eshcol  of  Holy  Scripture, — its  name  being  iden- 
tical in  signification,  —  (from  {DJ,  a  viae),  which 
proves  the  fertility  of  the  place  in  his  days.  He  places 
it  15  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Neapolis 
(A^aMmie),  in  near  agreement  with  the  Peutinger 
Tables,  which  state  the  distance  at  16  miles.  The 
site  is  still  marked  by  an  inconsiderable  Christian 
Tillage,  retaining  its  ancient  name  unchanged,  pro- 
nounced by  the  natires  Jufna.  It  is  situated  in  a 
deep  basin  formed  by  the  coneunrence  of  sereral 
valleys,  and  snrronnded  on  all  sides  by  hills.  Con- 
siderable traces  of  the  Boman  road  between  this  town 
and  Jerusalem,  are  to  be  seen  to  the  south  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  soil  around  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  its 
gnpes  are  celebrated  throughout  the  country.  (Bo- 
binson.  Bib.  Ba.  rol.  iii.  pp.  77—79.)     [G.  W.J 

GCyBDroM  (V6piu)v),  a  town  of  Bithynia,  a  little 
to  the  north  of  the  river  Sangarius,  was  in  later  times 
called  Juliopolis.  This  city  must  have  been  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  baring  been  the  residence  of  the 
ancient  Phrygian  kings :  but  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
(iii.  p.  568)  it  had  sank  to  the  condition  of  a  mere 
Tillage    it  appears,  however,  that  it  was  reboilt  and 
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enlarged  in  the  time  of  Angnstos  nnder  the  name  of 
Juliopolis,  and  thenceforth  it  continued  to  flourish  for 
several  centuries.  (Strab.  I  c.  p.  674;  Polyb.  xxii. 
20;  Lir.xxxviiL  18;  Plin.  v.  42;  Ptol.  v.  1.  §  14.) 
In  the  tuns  of  Justinian  it  had  sufiered  iirom  the  in- 
undations of  the  river  Scopas,  and  was  therefore  re- 
paired by  that  emperor.  (Prtxiop.  de  Aed.  v.  4.) 
Gordium  is  oelebnied  in  history  as  the  scene  o( 
Alexander's  cnttmg  the  fiunons  Gordian  knot.  This 
adrentnre  took  place  in  the  acropolis  of  the  town, 
which  bad  been  Uie  palace  of  king  Gordius.  (Arrian, 
Auab.  i.  29,  ii.  3;  Q.  Cart  iii.  1,  12 ;  Justin,  xL 
7.)  [L.S.] 

GOBDIUTI'CUOS  (Toftiou  t»Tx»s'),  a  town  in 
Caria,  one  day's  march  mm  Antioch.  (Liv.  xxxviii. 
13.)  Steph.  B.  says  that  it  was  fonnded  by  Gor- 
dius,  a  son  of  Midas,  whence  it  must  once  hare  be- 
longed to  Pbrygja.  f  L.  S.] 

GOHDYE'NE,  GOBDYEin.     [Cobdtkkk.] 

GOBGON  or  UBGO  (Fopv^i^,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 
78  r  Gorgona),  a  small  island  in  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea,  between  Uie  coast  of  Etroria  and  Corsica,  and 
distant  about  20  miles  fijom  the  mainland.  Its 
name  is  written  Urge  by  Pliny  and  Mela;  bat 
Bntilius,  who  deecribn  it  in  his  poetical  itinerary, 
calls  it  Gorgon,  and  this  form  is  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  Ptolemy  (L  c),  as  well  as  by  its  modem 
name  of  Gorgma.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12  ;  MeL  ii.  7. 
§  19;  Batil./(M.L515.)  Itisasmall  island,  only 
abont  8  miles  in  circumference,  bnt  elevated  and 
rocky,  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  sea,  which  renders 
it  a  conspicuous  object  from  a  distance.  Between 
it  and  the  port  of  Livomo  is  the  islet  of  Mdoria, 
a  mere  rock,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Haenaii* 
of  Pliny.  [E.H.B.] 

GORGYLUS.    [Laoosul.] 

GOBNEAS,  a  fbrtrees  in  the  north  of  Armenia 
(Tac  Attn.  xii.  45),  which  D'Anville  identifies  with 
Khorien.  [E.B.J.] 

GOBTYN,  GOBTTNA  (Toirriv,  T6()7wa:  Efk. 
Tofrtvios),  a  town  of  Crete  which  appears  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  under  the  form  of  Toprir^n,  iL  646, 
Od.iii.294);  but  afterwards  became  usually  rifrvra 
(comp.  Tzchock  ad  Pomp.  Melam,  voL  iii.  pt.  ii.  p. 
81 1),  according  to  Steph.  B.  («.  v.)  it  was  originally 
called  Larissa  (Adpio-ira)  and  Cremnia  (K/iiiiiyia), 

This  important  city  was  next  to  Cnoesus  in  im- 
portance and  splendour;  in  early  times  these  two 
great  towns  had  entered  into  a  Iragne  which  enabled 
them  torednoethewholeof  Crete  nnder  their  power ; 
in  after-times  when  dissensions  arose  among  them 
they  were  engaged  in  continual  hostilities  (Strab.  x. 
p.  478).  It  was  originally  of  very  considerable  size, 
since  Strabo  (_L  c.)  reckons  its  circuit  at  50  stadia; 
but  when  he  wrote  it  was  very  much  diminished. 
He  adds  that  Ptolemy  Philopator  had  begun  to  en- 
close it  with  freeh  walls;  but  the  work  was  not 
carried  on  for  more  than  8  stadia.  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  Gortyna  seems  to  have  had  relations 
with  Athens.  (Thnc.  ii.  85).  In  b.  c.  201,  Phi- 
lopoemen,  who  had  been  invited  over  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, assumed  the  command  of  the  forces  of  Gor- 
tyna. (Plat  Plulop.  13.)  In  B.  c.  197,  five 
hundred  of  the  Gortynians,  under  their  commander, 
Cydas,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  common  name 
at  Gortyna,  j<»ned  Quinctins  Fhunininns  in  Thessaly 
(Liv.  xxxiii.  3.) 

Gortyna  stood  on  a  plain  watered  by  the  river  I.e- 
thaeus,  and  at  a  distance  of  90  stadia  from  the  Li- 
byan Sea,  on  which  were  situated  its  two  harbours, 
Lebeoa  and  Uetallain  (Stnb.  L  e.),  and  is  men- 
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tioaed  bjr  PImT'  (it.  SO),  ScfUz  (p.  19),  Ptokm^ 
(uL  17.  §  10),  wid  EQaroeles,  who  onmmwiourt  hh 
tour  of  the  iaUnd  with  this  pUoe. 

In  the  Mighboarhood  of  Oortjns,  the  foontain  of 
SaoTM  i«  nid  to  ban  b«ai  (umanded  by  poplan 
which  bore  £rniti  (Theophnst.  H.  P.  iiL  S);  and  on 
the  buiki  of  the  Lethaeu  was  another  Cunoni 
tpring,  which  the  natnndista  aaid  waa  ihaded  by  a 
plane-tree,  which  retained  ita  foliage  tliroagh  the 
winter,  and  which  the  people  bdiered  to  have  oorered 
the  marriage-bed  of  Eampa  and  the  metamorphaeed 
Zeus.  (Theophiast.  H.P.i.\i;  Varr.  dt  R»  Kutie, 
L7;  Plin.  xii.  1.) 

The  rains  of  Gortjna,  as  they  existed  prerioosly, 
hare  been  described  more  or  leas  diffasely  by  various 
writera  (Beloo,  X«t  Ob—rv.  de$  pbu  SmguL  p^S; 
Toamefinrt,  Yoi)ag»  At  Livamt,  pp.  58 — 64;  Po- 
oocke,  TVor.  toI.  iL  pt  i.  pp  353 — ^255  ;  Saraiy, 
licUret  tur  la  Grioe,  zxiii.)  ;  their  statements, 
along  with  the  (nil  acoonnt  of  tlie  Venetian  US.  of 
the  16th  centoiy,  will  be  fooni  in  the  tftutum  of 
Clatrical  Antiqimtut,  ToL  ii.  pp.  277—286.  The 
(ite  of  Gortjna  cannot,  till  the  snmy  of  the  island 
is  completed,  be  made  oat,  bat  Ur.  Pashley  (TVov. 
ToL  L  p  295)  has  placed  it  near  the  modem  Ha- 
gUiu  Dhika,  where  the  ten  Saints  of  Goityna,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  saffered  martyrdom  in  the  raign 
of  Decina  (comp.  Cornelias,  Creta  Saera,  toL  L  pp. 
156 — 166).  In  this  neigbbooriiood  is  the  caYem 
which  Mr.  Cockerell  (Walpole,  Memoirt,  nL  iL  pp 
402^06)  has  conjectnrad  to  be  the  &r-&med  la- 
byrinth; bat  as  the  ancients,  with  the  exception  of 
CUndian  (Sezf.  Coiu.  Hmi  634),  who,  probably, 
nsed  the  name  of  the  town  as  eqoiTalent  to  Cretan, 
are  onanimoos  in  fixing  the  legend  of  the  Hinotaar 
at  Cnossos,  the  identification  most  be  presumed  to 
be  purely  landfol  The  coins  of  Gortyna  are  of  very 
ancient  workmanship.  Besides  the  antonomons,  there 
are  nomerons  impenal  coins,  ranging  from  Augus- 
tus to  Hadrian.  (Eckhel,  voL  ii.  p  312;  Scetini, 
pw  82.)  [£.  B.  J.] 
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GORTT'NIA  {TopmU,  VofHwla:  Etk.  Toftu- 
nirris,  Steph.  B. ;  TofSfiyla,  ropSouria,  Ptol.  iii.  13. 
§  39),  a  place  in  Macedonia  which  the  host  of  Sitaloes 
passed  in  their  march  between  Idomene  and  the 
plains  of  Cyrrhus  and  PeUa  (Thoc.  ii  100).  Hence 
its  position  must  be  looked  for  in  the  npper  valley  of 
the  river  Axius.  (Leake,  Ifortiem  Greece,  vol  iii. 
p.  444.)  [K  B.  J.] 

GORTY'NlCa    [GoBTTS.] 

GOBTYS,  or  GOBTYNA  (r^i,  Pans,  viil 
27.  §  4 ;  TiffTVM,  Pans.  v.  7.  §  1,  Pol.  iv.  60.  §  8, 
Plin.  iv.  6.  s.  10),  a  town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district 
Cynaria,  situated  near  the  river  Gortynias  (Top- 
T^vffff),  also  called  Lusins  (Aoutrws)  nearer  its 
sources,  which  was  a  tributary  of  the  Alpheius,  and 
was  remarkable  for  the  coldness  of  its  waters.  The 
town  is  said  to  have  been  foanded  by  Gortys,  a  son 
of  Stymphalas,  and  is  described  by  Paosanias  as  a 
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TiDage  in  lua  time,  thoagh  it  bad  Ibnurly  bta  i 
considerable  city.  Most  of  its  inhahilania  nn  n> 
moved  to  H^alopolis  upon  the  foundstkn  «f  Ik 
latter  city  in  b.  c.  371 ;  bat  it  most  have  centiaHd 
to  be  a  place  of  some  importaiioe,  since  FdjliiB 
says  that  it  was  taken  by  Eoripedas,  the  gonil  d 
the  Eleians,  in  the  Social  War,  B.  a  119.  Attint 
time  it  was  (object  to  Tbalpnsa.  It  ooiteinds 
celebrated  temple  of  Aselepios,  built  of  PcDtde 
marble,  and  containing  stataes  at  Asdepiu  aid 
Hygieia  by  Scopes.  Cicero  alludes  to  this  tmiiie, 
when  he  says  (ds  Nat  Dear.  iiL  22)  that  nesr  tht 
river  Lnsius  was  the  sepolchre  of  one  of  the  Aea- 
lapii,  of  whom  ha  leckooed  throe.  Its  miiis  in 
seen  upon  a  height  near  the  village  of  Abibilo. 
There  are  still  remains  of  its  principal  gale  sad  of 
ita  walls,  consisting  of  polygonal  masonry.  (foL 
T.  7.  §  1,  viiL  4.  §  8,  viiL  27.  §  4,  28.  §§  1,!; 
PoL,  Plin.  ILee.;  Leake,  Mono,  vol.  il  pM, 
Pehpomtenaea,  p.  233  ;  Cnrtins,  Alopoaaem, 
vol.  L  p.  349,  seq.) 

GOBYA  (rdfua,  PtoL  viL  1.  §  43),  tht  cspitil 
of  the  small  district  of  Gotyaea  (ri^pnou,  PtcLfii. 
1.  §  48),  in  the  oonntiy  at  the  ioot  of  tbefWs. 
Kuik,  to  the  M.  of  the  Pamjib,  on  the  banks  tf  ihs 
Saastais,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Cophcs,  er 
River  of  Cibul.  The  Soastos  is,  doubtless,  tht  ^ 
Kutu,  or  <Siw«i  (Laaaea's  Karte  v.  Ah-IuUm). 
There  is  a  manifest  ccnnectian  between  this  phee 
and  ila  teiritoiy  and  the  Gnraei  and  Guiaciis,  isd 
there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  th^  refo  » tb 
same  people  and  locaUties.  In  Arrian  (iv.  U), 
Alexander  creases  the  Gnraens  (raupaibi)  vith  nn 
difficulty,  and  passes  throagh  the  comtry  of  tie 
Guraei  (rovpaioi),  on  his  way  to  attack  Ihi  Aaa- 
oeni  or  Aspasii  (.4;niib<i.)  Here  the  Soaitia  iod 
Garaena  are  probably  the  same,  and,  as  FortJ;' 
suggests,  only  other  naotee  ibr  the  Choaifts  « 
KhoHor,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Coite  x 
CaM  river  from  the  north.  In  another  place,  ^- 
rian  distinguishes  the  two  riv«n;  stating  tfast  A* 
Cophes  flowed  into  Pencdaotis,  carrying  with  it  iU 
tributaries,  the  M«l»t,^«TiH^«^  Soastns,  sad  Gsms 
(Taf6ui,  Airian,  /nd  c  4).  In  Lassen's  Utpsp- 
psan  a  stream  called  the  Court,  to  theW.a 
the  Simutu,  which  probably  repnsents  the  pxitin 
of  this  stream  and  people.  In  the  Usbibbin^ 
are  foond  Sdvastti,  Gftori,  and  Campani— liven  ' 
this  part  of  Uie  country;  the  second  is  no  dinbt  tie 
Greek  Gnraeua.  Pott  suggests  another  dcrii^ni 
which  seenu  much  lees  probable  (ftf*-  ^'"** 
p.  xlvi.)  [V-J 

GORYAEA  [Gobta]. 

GOKYS  (r»p«i,  Strah.  rv.  p.  697),  a  snail  ton 
of  Bactiiaua,  near  the  junction  of  the  Cliossi««" 
Cophee.  The  passage  in  Strabo  in  which  tl*  »™ 
occurs  is  very  comipt,  and  has  led  to  ysrioos  n"*- 
ings.  The  older  editions  read  mfi  Tufim^l' 
■woha,  and  hence  made  Gorydale  the  name  rf  l» 
pUce.  The  later  ones  of  Coray,  Groskurd,  u" 
Kramer  have  ita(A  r«)wJi  4^.1)1-  miAo',  which  ««^ 
to  be  a  prefenble  reading,  and  gives  Gorjs  for  tta 
name  of  the  phwe.  The  similarity  of  the  sooal, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place,  soggtsi »  «»- 
nection  between  it  and  Gorya.  [^°j_ 

GOTHI,  GOTONES,  GOTHONES,  CUTAfc. 
GUTTONES  (rifrfloi,  rtrrot,  Fwrfci,  IVfcw'A 
a  tribe  of  Germans,  noticed  even  by  Pytl»»  * 
Marseilles,  in  his  account  of  the  coasts  of  W 
BalUc  (Plin.  xxxviL  2.)  According  to  him,  ""J 
dwelt  about  the  Asstoaiiom  Oceui  Ueiiu>n»° 
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(the  /Viteit  Baff).  Taeitiu  (jBtm.  43),  vho 
places  them  beyond  the  Lygii,  tint  is,  on  the 
north-east  of  them,  points  to  the  same  district, 
tlioagh  he  does  not  intimate  that  thejr  were  in- 
habitants of  the  coast.  Ptolemy  (iil  S.  §  SO)  men- 
tions them  nnder  the  name  of  rvSawcs  as  a  Sar- 
xnatian  tribe,  and  as  dwelling  on  the  east  of  the 
"Vistula,  and  in  the  south  of  the  Venedae  or  Wends ; 
BO  that  he,  too,  does  not  place  them  on  the  sea-coast. 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  290)  speaks  of  the  Bulonet  (Boi- 
Tmnt)  as  a  tribe  sabject  to  king  Marobodnos,  vhich 
agrees  with  the  stoiy  of  yonng  Cattudda,  the  Goth, 
in  Tadtns  (Arm.  il  62).  The  hiter  fbnn  of  the 
name  of  this  people,  Gotki,  does  not  occnr  nntil  the 
time  of  Caracalla  (Spartian.  Carac.  10,  AnUmm. 
Get  6),  and  approaches  the  native  name  of  the 
people,  Gnttkiuda,  which  is  preserred  in  the  Frag- 
nients  of  Bishop  Ulphilas. 

From  the  statements  above  referred  to,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  in  the  earliest  times  the  Gothi,  or  Goths,  as 
vra  shall  henceforth  call  them,  inhabited  the  coast  of 
modem  Prussia  from  the  Vistula  as  far  as  Bramisberg 
or  Heiligenbeil,  where  the  country  of  the  Venedae 
commenced.  After  the  time  of  Tacitus  we  hear  no 
more  of  the  Goths  nntil  the  beginning  of  the  third 
centniy,  when,  sunultaneonsly  with  the  appearance 
of  the  Alemanni  in  the  west,  the  Goths  are  spoken 
of  as  a  powerful  nation  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  emperor  Caracalla,  on  an  expedition 
to  the  East,  is  said  to  have  conquered  the  Goths 
{n  several  engagements  (Spartian.  Carac  10)  ; 
Alexander  Severus  soon  discovered  that  they  were 
most  dangerous  neighboara  of  the  jmnrince  of  Dacia; 
for  those  German  tribes  on  the  Lower  Danube  showed 
■s  determined  a  hostility  against  the  Romans  as 
their  brethren  on  the  Rhine.  The  most  formidable 
of  these  tribes  were  the  Goths,  who  now  occupied 
the  countries  caice  inhabited  by  the  Sarmatian  Getae 
and  Scythians,  whence  they  themselves  are  some- 
times called  Getae  or  Scythians,  as,  tat  example,  in 
Procopos,  Capitolinus,  Trebellins  PoUio,  and  even 
liy  their  own  historian  Jomandes.  In  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Fhilippos  (a.  t>.  244 — 249)  they  tocJc  pos- 
sesion of  Daria,  and  laid  siege  to  Marcianopolis,  the 
capital  of  Moesia  Secnnda,  which  purchased  peace 
for  a  large  sum  of  money.  (Jomand.  de  Reb. 
Goth.  16.)  Afterwards,  however,  they  again  ra- 
vaged Moesia  :  in  A.  D.  250  they  indeed  retreated 
before  the  army  of  Decios  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kicopolis,  on  the  Danube;  but  not  long  afterwards 
they  annihilated  the  whole  Roman  army  near  Phi- 
lippopolis  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Haemus.  (Joniand. 
L  c.  18 ;  Anim.  Hate.  xxxi.  5.)  The  Goths  now 
poured  down  upon  Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  ad- 
vanced as  &r  as  Thermopylae;  but  the  pass  was 
well  guarded,  and  the  invaden  were  obliged  to  return 
northward:  in  Moesia,  however,  they  defeated  Decins 
a  second  time,  and  destroyed  bis  whole  army  near 
Abmtam  or  Forum  Trebonii.  (Zosim.  L  23;  AureL 
Vict  de  Caa.  29,  EpU.  29  ;  Syncell.  p.  37S; 
Zonar.  xiL20,fbll.;  Amm.  Marc  xxxi.  13.)  Mean- 
time the  Goths  extended  more  and  mors  on  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine;  and  having  become  possessed  of 
s  fleet,  they  sailed  in  A.  D.  253  with  a  huge  number 
of  boats  against  Pityns.  Meeting  with  a  powerful 
resistance  there,  they  raised  the  siege ;  but  they  afler- 
ifards  retomed  and  took  the  town.  Trapezus  expe- 
rienced the  same  bte;  and  in  its  harbour  the  barba- 
rians captured  a  Urge  fleet,  with  which  they  sailed 
away,  in  a.  p.  258.  In  the  following  year  they  tm- 
derttiak  •  fresh  expeditioo  against  the  Thracian 
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Bosponn,  in  which  they  conquered  Ghalcedon,  SU 
comedeia,  Nicaea,  Prusa,  Apamea,  and  Cins.  A 
third  expedition,  undartakeD  with  a  fleet  of  500 
ships,  was  still  more  terrible  for  the  Roman  empire. 
They  landed  at  Cyncns,  which  they  destroyed;  then 
sailed  down  the  Aegean,  and  made  a  descent  upon 
Attica:  the  whole  coast,  ftom  the  south  of  Pelo- 
pannesns  as  far  as  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  was  ra- 
vaged in  a  fearfhl  manner,  and  lUyricum  was  lite- 
rally nmsacked.  At  length,  apparently  tired  of  their 
roving  expeditions,  a  portion  of  the  Goths  returned 
through  Moesia  and  across  the  Danube  into  their 
own  country,  on  the  north-west  of  the  Euxine  :  the 
remainder  continued  their  devastations  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor;  but  afterwards  they  also  returned 
home.  (Zosim.  i.  32,  foil.;  Trebell.  Poll.  Gallien. 
5,  6,  13;  JcniaDd.  20;  Zooar.  xii.  26;  Oros.  vii. 
22;  l^oelL  p.  382.)  But  they  did  not  remain 
quiet  for  any  length  of  time;  for  in  a.  d.  269  they 
undertook  another  vast  maritime  expedition,  in 
which,  notwithstanding  many  reverses  in  Thrace 
and  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  they  ravaged  Crete 
and  Cyprus,  and  laid  siege  to  Cassandreia  and 
Thessalmica.  At  length,  however,  the  empervr 
Claudius,  in  A.  D.  269,  gained  a  brilliaDt  victory 
over  the  Goths  in  three  great  battles,  firam  which  he 
derived  the  surname  GothicHt,  (Trebell.  Poll. 
Claud.  8,  folL;  Zosim.  L  43,  fblL;  Zoiar.  xiL  29, 
foil.)  Although  only  few  returned  to  theur  own 
country  after  these  battles,  the  Gothic  tribes  still 
continued  to  harass  the  frontiers  of  the  Rtanan  em- 
pire tmder  the  two  successors  of  Claodiua;  and  An- 
relian  was  even  obliged,  in  A.  D.  272,  to  cede  to 
them  the  huge  province  of  Dacia.  (Zoeun.  i.  48, 
foil.;  Eutrop.  ix.  15;  S.  Rnf.  9;  Amm.  Marc  xxxi. 
6.)  There  now  followed  a  period  of  about  60  years, 
daring  which  the  Goths  appear  to  have  remained 
quiet,  except  that  in  the  reign  of  Tacitus  they  mad* 
an  tinsuccessful  expedition  into  Colchis  and  Asia 
Minor.  (Zosim.  L  53;  VoiNsc.  Tacit.  13.)  At 
the  time  when  Constantine  had  overcnne  all  bis 
enemies,  the  Goths  again  came  forward  against 
the  Romans,  but  soon  concluded  peace.  (Zosim.  il 
21 ;  Jomand.  21.)  In  A.D.  332  their  king^liaric 
crossed  the  Danube:  in  his  first  encounter  aitli 
Constantine  he  was  successful;  but  in  a  second  en- 
gagement he  was  worsted,  and,  as  his  own  dominian 
was  invaded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea,  he 
concluded  a  peace  The  consequence  was,  that 
henceforth,  so  long  as  the  family  of  Constantino  oc- 
cupied the  imperial  throne,  that  is,  till  A.  d.  363, 
the  Goths  never  made  any  attack  upon  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire.  Their  great  king  Hermonric  never 
made  war  against  the  Bcinans.  In  the  reign  of 
Valens  the  western  portion  of  the  Goths  carried  on 
a  war  against  the  Romans,  which  lasted  three  yean 
(from  A.  D.  367 — 369),  but  in  which  no  decisive 
battle  was  fought,  and  which  was  tenninated  by  a 
peace,  in  which  the  Goths  acted  the  part  of  vic- 
tors. (Amm.  Marc  xxxvii.  4,  5 ;  Themist.  Oral. 
X.  p.  129,  fbU.)  At  the  time  when  the  Huns  in- 
vaded Europe  from  the  east,  the  southern  portion  of 
the  branch  of  the  Goths,  called  Visigoths,  took  refiiga 
in  the  country  on  the  right  of  the  Danube,  imploring 
the  emperor  of  Constantinople  to  admit  them  and 
protect  them  against  the  barbarians;  in  A.P.  375 
they  accordingly  crossed  the  Danube  under  their 
diiefii,  Fridigem  and  Alavivus,  amounting  to 
200,000.  The  Ostrogoths,  another  part  of  the  na- 
tion, being  refused  admissian  into  the  Booian  empire, 
took  refuge  in  the  mountaim  with  their  king  Allia- 
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■uric    The  Ylsigotlu,  wba  aettlcd  in  M owla,  wtra 
inaolently  treated  bj  their  protecton,  in  conseqaeoce 
of  which  thej  attacked  and  defeated  the  Boman 
general  Lapicinns,  traverged  the  neighboaring  onin- 
tries,  and,  ccnjointlj  with  tlw  bands  of  Go^  that 
cerred  in  the  Baman  anniee  and  with  others  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  defeated  tlM  Boman  utoj  near  Adiia- 
Dople,  whcie  the  emperor  Valeos  himadf  lest  his 
liie,  A.  D.  378.     The  Visigoths  then  ^)peared  before 
CoDstaotinqile,  bat  without  being  aUe  to  take  it, 
and  advanced  westward  as  &r  as  the  Jnlian  Alps. 
In  the  reign  of  Theodcsins  they  spread  derastation 
both  in  the  soath  and  in  the  north;  and  their  hosts, 
though  reduced  bj  msny  nrecses,  remained  mastm 
of  Thrace  and  Dacia  (Jotnand.  S6),  fbr  their  nom- 
bers  were  constantly  increased  by  fresh  reinforoe- 
medts  from  the  north,  and  the  ooort  of  Constanti- 
nople saw  no  other  way  of  seeming  itself  against 
their  attacks  than  by  forming  friendly  relationa  with 
them,  and  making  them  an  integral  part  tS  the  em- 
pire.    (Ores.  Tii.34;  Socrat  T.  10;  Themist  Onii. 
xvi.  p.  252,  fblL;  Zoiom.  ir.  56.)     Henceforth  the 
Goths  were  regularly  engaged  in  the  service  ol  the 
Koman  empire;  but  after  tlie  death  of  Theodoaius, 
swarms  of  Goths,  nnder  the  oommsnd  of  Alario, 
quitted  Thrace,  advanced  unmolested  through  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae  towards  Thebes  and  Athens, 
plundered  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Sparta,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Epirus,  where  they  remained.    (Zosim.  v. 
5,  ML  26.)     In  the  meantime  Gaina,  another  chief 
in  the  east,  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of 
Constantinople  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
empire,  bat  was  compelled  to  withdraw  with  his 
army  across  the  Danube.    (Zosim.  v.  13,  foil.;  So- 
crat.  vi.  6.)    After  this  Alaiic  again  appean  in  the 
service  of  the  em{»re  with  the  tiUe  of  JJux  Illyrici, 
whence  he  made  an  invasion  into  Italy,  bat  was 
obliged  to  withdraw,  about  A.  d.  400.    (Claudian, 
de  BelL  Gel.  635  ;  Jomand.  29  ;  Oros.  vii.  37.) 
His  example,  however,  was  followed  by  Radagaisus, 
who,  in  A.  D.  405,  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  numerous 
army  of  Goths,  though  apparently  without  producing 
any  results.   Aluic  himself  then  again  poored  down 
his  hosts  upon  Italy,  and  thrice  advanced  to  Borne, 
which  had  n»t  seen  an  anny  of  northern  barbarians 
within  its  walls  since  its  captare  by  the  Gaols.  From 
Bome  Alaric  toned  to  the  south  of  Italy,  where  death 
cut  short  his  victorious  career.  In  a.d.412  the  Goths 
quitted  Italy,  the  south  of  Gaul  being  given  up  to 
them;  after  iuving  remained  there  for  a  short  time, 
tliey  crossed  tho  Pyrenees  and  took  possession  of  a 
large  port  of  Spain,  where  Athaulf,  tiie  successor  of 
Alaric,  was  sssassinated.     His  successor,   Wallia, 
assisted  the  Bomans  agtuost  the  Vandals  and  Alani 
in  Spain,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  portion  of  Western 
Gaul,  horn  Tolosa  to  the  ocean.     The  succeeding 
kings  of  the  Goths  extended  their  empire  on  both 
sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  kingdom  reached  its 
highest  point  of  prosperity  during  the  latter  half  d 
the  fifth  century  under  Euric     The  empire  of  the 
Visigoths  then  embraced  the  greater  part  of  Spain 
and  a  large  portion  of  Gaul,  and  the  kings  resided 
at  Tolosa,  Arelate,  or  Bnrdigala  ;  but  after  Euric's 
death  the  Goths  in  Gaul  were  compelled  to  retreat 
before  the  Franks,  while  in  Spain  their  empire  was 
overthrown  about  two  centuries  later  by  the  Sa- 
racens. 

At  the  time  when  the  Visigoths  were  received  by 
the  emperor  Valens  within  the  Boman  dominion,  the 
application  of  the  Ostrogoths,  as  already  stated,  was 
rejected ;  bat  they  took  the  first  opporttmity  of 
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enasing  the  Danube  notwithstanding,  and  jeinel 
Fridigem,  diuring  whose  expedition  to  theaoBtlijiim- 
ever,  they  marched  into  Pannonia.  (AnmLihR. 
zxxi.  5,  12;  Jomand.  27.)  In  the  reign  of  Tlm- 
dosius,  when  the  Visigoths  had  became  manid 
with  the  Bomans,  there  appeared  a  new  host  if  Os- 
trogoths aboat  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  but  m  it- 
tempting  to  cross  the  river  they  were  osiipletely 
defeated  by  the  Bomans.  (Zosim.  iv.  35 ;  Claadim, 
de  IV.  CoHM.  Bon.  623,  folL)  During  the  McaA 
aacy  of  the  Huns,  the  Ostrogoths  did  not  by  than- 
sdves  cnnmit  any  act  of  hostility  aguast  ik 
Romans,  but  joined  Attila  in  bis  expeditita  iatt 
Gaul.  (Jomand.  38.)  After  the  overthrow  of  tbt 
Huns  the  Ostrogoths  appear  again  in  Panmis, 
which  was  ceded  to  them,  and  the  Eastern  eBi|»e 
was  in  Ucl  obliged  to  purduse  their  peace  vjtJi 
large  sums  of  money.  But  after  some  time  tlie 
Ostrogothic  king  Widemir  led  his  hosts  into  Itilj; 
but  hu  son,  being  prevailed  upon  by  the  emperor 
Glycerins  by  presents,  quitted  the  country  to  jois 
the  Visigoths  in  the  west.  In  the  meantiine  otbtr 
hosts  nnder  different  leaders  traversed  the  Easten 
empire,  and  finally  received  settlements  in  the  oom- 
try  between  the  Lower  Danube  and  Mount  Haams, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  empire.  The  town  of  Xon 
in  Moesia  is  said  to  have  been  the  re^ence  <rf  their 
king  Theodoric,  who,  in  a.  D.  489,  on  the  insdpliin 
of  the  emperor  Zeno,  entered  on  his  grsnd  eipeii- 
tion,  the  object  of  which  was  the  conquest  of  luly. 
He  was  successful,  and  established  the  kingdom  tf 
the  Ostrogoths  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  upcn  tie 
ruins  of  the  kingdom  of  Odoacer.  The  new  empt 
was  so  powerful  that  daring  the  lifgtime  of  Theo- 
doric no  one  ventured  to  attack  it.  But  his  diatli 
involved  the  downfiill  of  his  kingdom;  fiv  while  tie 
members  of  his  family  were  embroiled  in  dooestie 
feuds,  the  kingdom  was  attacked  by  foreign  enemia, 
and,  though  it  was  bravely  defended,  beome  t  pi^ 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  the  Ostrogoths  ceased  t» 
be  an  independent  people. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Goths  lid 
their  two  chief  branches  down  to  their  disappesnw* 
from  history.  The  part  which  they  acted  in  tie 
history  of  the  Boman  empire  ms  so  important  inl 
conspicuous,  that  down  to  the  present  dsy  their 
name  is  often  used  as  synonymous  with  Gomui, 
although  they  were  only  a  branch  of  the  great  Ger- 
man nation.  Having  traced  their  history,  we  ibill 
now  subjoin  a  brief  account  of  the  varioos  tribes  <f 
which  the  nation  of  the  Goths  consisted,  sod  <f 
their  sub-divisions.  Pliny  (iv.  28)  describes  tie 
Goths  as  belonging  to  the  groups  of  tribes  which  be 
calls  Viadili,  while  some  modern  critics  regard  them 
as  a  part  of  the  ItUuvonet.  Thus  much,  hamnr, 
is  certain,  that  ever  unce  the  beginning  of  the  thinl 
century  the  name  Goths  embraced  the  Genran 
tribes  occupying  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  oxui- 
try.  The  different  branches  malring  up  the  Gothic 
groap  are  the  fallowing :  — 

1.  The  Got/u  mmom,  also  called  iloiogoi^ 
were  the  branch  of  the  Western  Goths  who,  after 
having  received  petmissioa  to  settle  in  Uoesia,  re- 
mained there  in  fixed  habitations,  a;^ying  them- 
selves to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agricultue. 
(Jomand.  51,  52.) 

2.  Golhi  Tetraxilat,  belonging  to  the  Eastern 
Goths  on  the  Pains  Haeotia  (Procop^  SilL  (Mi 
iv.  4,  5,  18):  they  maintahied  their  national  pecs- 
liaritiee  for  a  long  period. 

3    The  Ttti/iUM,  on  the  Dwinbe  in  Dscla,  woe 
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A  part  of  the  Western  Ooths.    (Amm.  Muc  xvii. 
13,  xxxi.  3;  Eatrop.  viii.  2.) 

4.  The  G^pidae.     [Gepidae.] 

5.  The  Svffii.    [Ruoii.] 

6.  The  Sciri  and  TweUingi;  ste  these  articles. 

7.  The  BeruU  [Hbrcu],  and 

8.  The  JmOumgi     [Juthuhoi.] 

Some  writers  also  include  the  Abtni  and  Vandali 
among  tbe  Goths;  bat  see  Alahi  and  Vahdau. 
The  whole  nation  of  the  Goths,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
tiie  name,  was  divided  into  two  main  f^aps  or 
tribes,  the  Ottrogotht,  occupjring  the  sandj  steppes 
hi  the  east,  and  the  Vuigotit,  inhabiting  the  more 
fertile  and  wood^  oonntries  in  the  west  The  former 
occor  nnder  the  names  of  Atutrogothi  (PoUio, 
•  Claud.  6)  and  OttrogoOn  (Clandian,  m  Entrop.  ii. 
153).  The  earliest  traces  of  the  name  of  the  Visi- 
goths ( Vmgoihi),  which  oceors  only  in  -very  kto 
writers,  are  foond  in  Sidonins  ApolKnaiis  (fiarm. 
▼ii.  399,  431,  t.  476)  in  the  ibnn  Vetut;  and  in 
Cassiodoma  (  Varr.  iii.  1 , 3)  we  find  Vvitigoihi  and 
Vttmgotltae}  wfaik  Jomandee  has  Wetegothae  and 
WtiigoAat.  As  to  the  meaning  of  these  names, 
there  can  be  no  donbt  that  they  were  derived  from 
the  oountrias  oecnpied  by  the  two  branches  of  the 
nation,  tbe  one  signifying  the  Eastern,  and  the  other 
the  Western  Goths.  Zoeimns  and  Ammianns  Mar- 
celKnns  know  neither  of  these  two  names,  which  do 
not  appear  to  hare  been  naed  imtil  the  time  when 
the  Gotfas  were  in  possession  of  a-  Urge  extent  of 
connbry  in  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  two 
writers  jnst  named  frequently  mention  the  Greutimgi 
or  GruUmgi  and  the  Tervingi  or  Tharvmgi,  where 
they  are  evidently  speidung  of  Goths.  In  regard  to 
tiieee  names,  difikent  opinions  are  entertiuned  by  mo- 
dem writers,  some  believing  them  to  be  merely  local 
names,  which  accordingly  disappeared  after  the  mi- 
gntion  of  the  Goths  fma  the  country  north  of  the 
Eozine,  whence  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Jor- 
nandes;  others  think  that  Gmtungi  is  only  another 
name  fbr  tbe  whole  of  the  Ostrogoths;  but  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  Grutnngi  were  the  most  illustrious 
tribe  among  the  Ostrogoths,  and  that  the  Tervingi 
occupied  the  same  rank  among  the  Visigoths. 

As  the  Goths  were  a  thoroughly  German  race, 
their  reUgion  must,  on  tbe  whole,  have  been  that 
common  to  all  the  Germans;  but  ever  since  the  time 
•f  Coostantine  the  Great,  Cbristiar.ity  appeans  to 
have  gradually  struck  root  among  the  Goths  settied 
in  Moesia  (the  Hoeso-Goths);  whence  a  Gothic 
bishop  is  mentioned  as  present  at  the  council  of 
Nicaea  in  A.  D.  325.  Their  form  of  Christianity 
was  probably  Arianism,  which  was  patronised  by 
their  protector  Valens,  and  which  was  certainly  the 
form  of  Christianity  adopted  by  their  celebrated 
bishop  Ulphilas.  Athanoric,  one  of  their  chiefs, 
however,  made  great  efforts  to  destroy  Christianity 
among  his  people,  and  puiushed  those  who  resisted 
his  attempts  in  a  most  cruel  manner;  but  he  did 
not  sncceed.  The  introduction  of  Christianity  among 
these  Goths,  and  the  drcnmstance  of  their  dwelling 
near  and  even  among  civilised  subjects  of  the  Roman 
empire,  greatly  contributed  to  raismg  them,  in  point 
of  eivilisatkm,  above  the  other  German  tribes.  Their 
bishop  Ulphilas,  in  the  fbnrth  century,  formed  a  new 
alphabet  ont  i^  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
which  in  the  course  ef  time  was  adopted  by  all  the 
German  tribes,  and  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
(till  in  general  use  in  Germany,  and  is  known  in 
this  coontry  1^  the  name  of  "  black  letter."  (Socrat. 
MiiL  EaeL  hr.  97 ;  Sozom.  vl  36 ;  Jomand.  SI ; 
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Pbilostorg.  ii.  S.)  The  same  bishop  also  transhlrd' 
the  Scriptures  into  the  Gothic  language,  and  this 
translation  is  tbe  most  ancient  docnment  of  tha 
German  language  now  extant.  TTnfortonately,  tha 
transhUiou  has  not  come  down  to  as  complete;  but 
the  fragments  are  stSI  qoits  sufficient  to  enable  us 
to  form  an  qmaon  ef  the  language  at  that  time.  It 
contains  many  words  which  ^e  Goths  in  their  inter- 
course with  Greeks  and  Latins  borrowed  from  them, 
and  a  fgw  othere  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
Sarmatians  or  Dadans.  Besides  this  translation  oT 
the  Scriptures,  we  possess  a  few  other  monuments  of 
the  Gothic  luignage,  which,  however,  are  of  less 
importance.  It  may  be  obsored  here,  by  the  way, 
that  of  all  the  Germanic  dialects  the  Swedish  is 
least  Kke  the  Gothic,  though  there  is  a  tradition  ac- 
cording to  which  Scandinavia  (Scandia)  was  the 
original  home  ef  the  Goths.  (Jomand.  4, 5.)  The 
(act  that  Goths  once  did  dwell  in  Scandinavia  is 
indeed  attested  by  a  vast  amount  of  evidence,  among 
which  the  names  of  phuies  are  not  the  least  import- 
ant; but  the  {ffobability  is,  that  the  Goths  migrated 
to  Scandinavia  from  the  coontry  east  of  the  VistnU, 
even  before  they  proceeded  southward :  at  least  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  11.  §  35)  mentions  GutM  (roirrai)  in 
Scandia.  The  Visigoths,  lastly,  appear  to  have  been 
the  first  of  all  the  German  tribes  that  had  a  written 
code  of  laws,  the  drawing  np  of  which  is  ascribed  to 
their  king  Enric  in  the  fifth  century.  (Comp. 
Eisenschmidt,  de  Origme  Ottrogotharum  et  Viri- 
gotiorum,  Jena,  1835  ;  Zahn,  Ulfilas's  OothiKht 
BibelSbenetamg,  ^.,  Weissenfels,  1806;  Aschbach, 
GaehidUe  der  Wettgothm;  Wanso,  Guch.  der 
Ostgothen  m  ItdUm,  1824,  together  with  tfaeworka 
referred  to  at  the  end  of  the  article  Germania,  and 
Dr.  Latham  on  Tacit.  Gtnn.  p.  163,  and  Epikgom. 
p.  xxxviii.,  foH.)  [L.  S.1 

GOTHl'NI  or  GOTITJI,  a  tribe  on  tiie  east  of  "the 
Qnadi  and  Marcomanni,  that  is,  in  the  extreme 
south-east  of  ancient  Germany,  who,  according  to 
the  express  testimony  of  Tacitus  (Gerin.  43),  spoke 
the  Celtic  hmgnage.  Some  believe  that  the  Cetini, 
mentioned  by  Dion  Cassias  (Ixxi.  12)^  and  the 
Kvyrai  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §  21),  are  identieal  with 
the  Gothlni.  Tacitus's  description  of  their  habi- 
tations, "  Terga  Marcomannorum  Gnadommque  clan- 
dnnt,"  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  whence  sume  have 
placed  them  on  the  VistnJa,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cracow,  while  others  understand  TacitM  to  refer 
to  Ae  BODth-eaKt  of  the  Qnadi  and  Marcomanni, 
that  is,  the  country  now  called  Styria.  Others  again 
regard  the  country  about  the  river  March  as  the 
original  seats  of  the  Gothini:  and  this  view  derives 
some  support  from  tbe  fact  that  the  names  about  the 
Lunawald  are  Celtic,  and  that  the  mountain  contains 
ancient  iron  mines;  fbr  Tacitus  expressly  states  that 
tbe  Gothini  were  employed  m  iron  mines.  (Conip. 
Wilhelm,  Germankn,  p.  231,  fW. ;  Duncker,  Orig. 
German,  i.  pt  55,  foil. ;  Latham,  on  Tacit.  Germ. 
p.  156.)  [L.  8.1 

GOTHOKE&     [GoTHi.] 

GRAAEI  (rpaoiai),  a  Paeonian  tribe,  situated 
on  the  Strymon.    (Thuc.  ii.  96.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GRABAEI,  a  people  and  place  in  Htyriciun  (Plin. 
KL  22.  s.  26),  perhaps  Grahom  m  the  S.  of  the 
Bertegouma.  [E.  B.  J  ] 

GRACCURKIS  {EtK  Giwxnritanus :  near  Co- 
rella),  a  town  of  the  Vascones,  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
•onenus,  on  the  great  road  from  Astnrica  to  Tarraco, 
64  H.  P.  west  of  Caesarangnsta.  Its  former  name, 
Ilorcii,  WIS  changed  in  bononr  of  Sempconins  Onc- 
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chia,  who  phcfd  new  Mttkn  in  It,  iA«r  U*  ceoqMit 
of  CeMbcria.  It  bel«a|^  ta  tht  umtmtlti  cf  Cm- 
■nuKuta,  tai  wm  »  nHane^pMm,  witk  the  cfiiiiBt 
JtoMiia.  (Ut.  /v.  ziL,  Efit.  ziL,  oonik  Fninb. 
SuppL,  Lit.  ziL4:  FtrtM,*.*.;  PliB.m.S.  *.4; 
Itm.  Ant.  p.  450;  C«iia  ap.  FtarM,  JML  tb  £9. 
Tal.  u.  Fk  448;  Ifimxt,  Td.L  p.44,  Saprl.  voL  i, 
1^88;  SMtini,  jx  51;  EcUmI,  vaLL  p.50;  Ckart. 
T«L  u.  pt.  1.  p.  448.)  [P.  a] 

OBADUM,  AD,  «  GRADUa  Aa  Tb«  Mui- 
fiaw  Itin.  «f  tka  south  sowt  of  OalGa  makes  it  a 
dSttoM  of  16  1(.P.,  "afona  ad  gndnm  llaai- 
litaoonUB  floTioa  BiMdamu;"  aad  then  80  U.  P. 
"  a  gradn  per  ftniiun  Bhodanam  Aralatmn.'  The 
Fosaae  an  the  FoMae  Meriiie  (Fet-kt-Mmiifmi), 
and  "  al  giadnn  "  mait  be  oae  of  the  oM  monthe  of 
the  Bhooe.  The  eita  of  " ad  Kiidam*  ia  enpfioeed 
tif  eoon  Freneh  writea  to  be  Gaigam.  Amniianni 
ManclUins  (zT.  1 1 )  deacrihee  the  Rhaoe  as  vtarinK 
the  lea  "  per  petiitam  siaoai  qoem  Tooaot  Ad 
Gradns."  There  maj  hare  been  eevcral  Giadna  at 
the  meathi  of  the  Bbon^  ftr  "gradae"  ia  a  hading- 
]>lace,  or  itepe  fcr  gattiaf  ia  and  eat  ef  ehipe 
(Valer.  Max.  in.  6) ;  and  D'Anrille  abaerrea  that 
the  name  Ondoe  ie  not  liaited  ta  the  months  of  the 
Bhooe,  bat  ocenn  on  the  coaats  of  ^lain  and  Italy, 
vhere  it  le  pnooonoed  Oraeaad  Graio.  Ammianns 
pb««  this  "(inns  "  IS  miles  iian  ilriu,  which  is  a 
gnat  deal  teo  littla.  The  word  "scsla,'  a  Latin 
word  of  the  same  neanfaig,  adopted  bj  the  Greelca, 
ia  else  need  to  signify  a  laading-plaoe  or  aMoitime 
town  ia  the  oeetem  part  of  the  Meditoirinesa  [GXu} 

ORAE'CIA.  the  aaree  gives  by  the  Bamaas  to  the 
eoiiiitrroalMHsLL*a<'EAAi(s:  £U.*EAAi)v,pL*E%- 
Xy«t)  by  tl»  iahahitants  themsalvee.  Itisprepoeedio 
the  following  article  to  give  a  brief  oatUoe  of  tlw  phy- 
sical peculiarities  of  the  oonntry,  and  to  make  a  few 
geueral  nmarin  upon  the  charaeterislae  featniea  ef  its 
geography.  The  following  sketch  most  be  filled  up 
by  niWriag  to  the  names  ef  the  political  difisioos  ciF 
Gnece,  nnder  which  the  nader  will  find  a  detailed 
aoeoant  of  the  geography  of  the  eoontiy.  The  ge- 
neral pelitioai  histny  of  the  eonntiy,and  diaeoasioiis 
leepectiag  its  early  inhshitsnte,  an  porpoeely  omitted, 
as  theee  eabjeeta  man  properly  bdong  to  a  hiateiy 
of  Graeoe,  aad  eeold  not  be  treated  hen  at  (oScieot 
length  U  be  of  seal  raise  to  the  stvlsBt. 

LMaio. 

The  word  BtMai  wa«  used  origindly  to  eigaify  a 
small  distiict  of  Phthiotis  ia  Thesesly,  oontaining  a 
town  of  the  sane  aame.  (Hem.  A  iLSSS;  TtracLS; 
Stnb.  iz.  p.  431 ;  Dicaearoh.  p.  81,  ad.  Hudson; 
Steph.B.«.*.'KAA<u.)  From  this  district  the  Hel- 
lenee  gradoally  spread  over  the  rest  of  Gneoe;  bat 
eren  in  the  time  of  Homer  their  name  had  not  be- 
come common  to  the  whole  Greek  natioo.  The  poet 
nsoally  calls  the  Gie^  by  the  names  of  Dual, 
Achaei,  or  Argeii;  and  the  only  paaesge  (A  ii.  530) 
in  which  the  name  of  Pan-Hellenes  occnis  was  re- 
jected by  Aristarohns  and  other  saeieot  commen- 
taton,  as  sparions.  Bat  at  the  commencement  of 
Grecian  history  we  fii^  all  the  memben  ef  the  Hel- 
lenic  net  distii^^aisbed  by  this  name,  aad  gWyiog 
in  their  deeoent  from  a  commoo  anoeater,  Hellen. 
And  not  oaty  eo,  bnt  they  gan  to  emy  distiict  in 
which  they  wen  settled  the  name  of  HeOas,  which 
was  thns  the  lead  of  the  Hellenes,  and  did  not  indi- 
cate any  partifnlar  ooontiy,  boonded  by  certain  geo- 
entphiod  limits.  In  this  general  aeue  the  meet 
diutaat  Hellenic  oekoies  belonged  to  Hellas;  and 
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aeel^n^l■g^y  we  lead  that  tha  otiw  «f  Cjiwe  ii 
Africa,  of  Syiacoae  in  Sicily,  aad  of  TatcsiiaB  ia 
Italy.fbrmed  as  eeeeDtial  parts  ef  Bdlas  aa  the  dtiB 
of  Athens,  ^larta,  and  Corinth.  (Compi,  Hand.  i. 
I8S,  m.  13C  TiL  157;  Tbaa.  L  IS.) 

Besides  this  ezteosiTe  aae  ef  the  inad,  aa  tibe  hti 
of  the  Hellenee,  Hellas  wae  aboemplojed  inarasn 
restaaeted  sense  to  signify  all  the  «oanti7  ssatk  ef  As 
Ambfadaa  galf  aad  the  month  ef  the  fiver  Feaeea% 
as  £tr  as  the  iathmae  of  Cotintl^  la  thia  segaefiea- 
tion  it  is  called  by  Dicaearcfaos  and  Seybz  C—ti- 
■eiMw  BtUn  (It  'SMJa  nawx^sX  hy  Bodca 
writers  Edit  Proper.  The  two  £Dcmer  writsB 
stated  that  CeotinBoas  HeUaa  eommeaeed  with  tk 
town  and  gnlf  of  Ambrada  oa  the  Ionian  aca,  sad 
eztended  as  fcr  as  Ifaont  Homots  and  the  month  tt 
the  Peneio*,  on  the  opposita  side,  Epbonia,  in  Ifta 
manner,  makes  Hellas  oommenoe  at  *«.»»«mi» 
(Scylsz,  p.  It,  ed.  Hndscn ;  Dicaeardi.  31,  p.  S; 
Epbor.  1^  Arai.  riii.  p.  334.)  Aoeotdiiig  to  these 
aocoozts,  the  northern  frxstier  of  HeUaa  waa  a  laa 
draws  frioni  the  Amhradan  golf  spwsrda  dag  lb. 
Pindna,  and  thoa  at  light  anglea  to  the  latter,  aki^ 
the  Cambaniaa  mosBtains,  to  tha  mootb  of  the  i^i- 
ncins,  I^ieiras  coaseqnently  fmnad  no  part  ef 
Hdke;  for,  thoogfa  then  was  a  aiztan  of  HdkiH 
blood  among  the  Epeiiot  tribes,  they  diiiiered  tea 
widely  in  tinr  habits  sod  geaersl  rhsrar.tei  liuui  the 
great  body  of  the  Hellenee,  to  be  entitled  to  a  pbca 
aaxng  tlw  latter.  The  same  nmatfe  would  ^ptr> 
with  sren  still  greater  force,  to  soma  <f  tfae  ■sook 
teineen  of  AetolM,whoan  deaeribed  hf  ThntTdidea 
as  eating  raw  meat  and  speaking  a  laagsaga  irindi 
was  asinteUigible.    (Thae.  ilL  lOS.) 

Then  seems  to  hare  been  soene  diserafno^  napaet- 
ing  the  oact  boandariet  of  Hellas  Prqier.  Wbeeithe 
Aetoliaas  called  npiD  the  last  Philip  of  ^""-^r^  te 
withdraw  finxa  HeUas,  he  retorted  by  aaking  thca 
when  they  wodU  fix  its  boondarias?  and  bjrreBiad- 
ingtbem  that  the  greater  part  of  their  own  ho^  wen 
not  HeUeoee,  addi^,  «  The  tribes  of  the  AgnenM, 
of  the  Apodoli,  and  of  the  AmpUbefai,  an  ait 
Hdlaa."  (Polyh.  zriL  5;  quoted  l>y  TUriwsU,  nL 
Lp.4.) 

Herodotos,  ia  oppositioa  to  the  pnoediag  aeeoBBts, 
appean  to  hisre  eztsoded  the  boondariea  <f  Hdes 
north  ef  the  Ambneian  galf,  and  to  ban  ngarded 
the  Thespntians  as  Hellaiea.  (Hend.  iL  56.)  On 
the  other  hand,  some  ancieot  wiiten  weald  ena 
ezdnde  Thesealy  frotn  HeUaa,  and  woold  mnks  as 
its  northern  beondary  a  Bse  drawn  from  tha  Am- 
biBcianto  the  Ualic  gnlf :  bnt  Dicaearcfans  jnetly 
argoee  that  the  oonntry  ia  which  the  original  HeUaa 
waa  Btoated  ooght  sanly  ta  be  ■■Hf'M  under  this 
name  (p.  81,  seq.). 

Feloponnesos,  or  the  Islssd  of  Pekpa,  fbnnad  as 
part  of  HeUas  Proper,  althoogh  it  was  of  caana  in- 
habited by  Hellenee  (Dicaearoh.  f.  SO;  PKn.  i*.  V 
a.  5);  bat  sometimes  Peioponoeens  and  the  Greek 
islands  wen  indnded  sndcr  the  geaeral  -inn  ef 
HeUas,  in  oppoaitioo  to  the  hmd  ef  the  btthemss. 
(Dem.  PkiL  iiL  p.  118;  Diod.  xL  30;  oemp.  Stiah. 
Tiii.p.334.)  At  a  kter  period,  when  the  Macada. 
aian  mooamhs  had  beeoena  nieitisi  ef  Bellas,  and 
bad  extended  the  HeUeaic  langoage  aad  rJTiliiitien 
over  a  great  part  of  Asia,  Uaoediuia  aad  the  seathen 
part  ef  niyria  wen  iacladed  in  HeUas.  Thas  we 
find  that  Stiabo  (ra.  p.  SSS)  caDs  Maeedtaa  HeihH; 
bot  he  immedialsly  adds,  i«rl  ^»ie«  t^  fdni  nr 
Hmtm  ixtKu^mmn  aal  r^  axif^iwn  JMpir  hr<f 
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The  nuoB  whj  the  Bonuuu  gave  to  Hdhu'the 
name  of  Graeeia,  and  to  the  Hellenes  the  name  of 
Graed,  cannot  be  ascertained ;  bat  it  is  a  well-known 
tact  that  a  people  are  frequentlf  called  by  fbreignen 
b^  a  name  difierent  from  the  one  in  use  among  tbam- 
.aelTea.  Thns,  the  people  called  Etruscans  or  Toscana 
hj  the  Bomans,  and  TTirheniaos  or  Tfisenian*  bj 
the  Oreeks,  boie  the  name  of  ilaaena  among  tbem- 
aeWce;  and  the  difierent  names  giren  to  the  CSer- 
maos  in  their  own  conntiy  and  among  {breignera 
mppSes  a  parallel  instance  in  modem  times.  The 
void  Graeei  fiiet  ooonrs  in  Aristotle,  who  states 
that  the  most  ancient  Hellas  lay  about  Dodooa  and 
the  Acbelons,  and  that  this  district  was  inhabited 
bjr  the  Selli,  and  by  the  people  then  called  Grsein 
bnt  now  Hellenes.  (Aiistot.  Meteor,  i.  14.)  The 
Selli  are  mentioned  in  Uie  Iliad  as  the  ministen  of 
the  Dodonaeao  Zens.  (Horn.  JL  xn.  234.)  By  Pin- 
dar thejr  were  called  Helli ;  and  Hesiod  spoke  of  the 
ooantr?  aboat  Dodoaa  under  the  name  of  Hellopia. 
(Slrab.  Tii.  p.  328.)  We  do  not  know  what  aa- 
tbority  Aristotle  bad  for  hie  statenuot;  but  it  was  in 
opposition  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  Gre^,  who 
Bnpposed  the  ori^nal  abode  of  the  Achaeans  to  have 
been  in  the  Achaean  Fhtbiotis,  between  Mounts 
Olhrys  and  Oeta.  According  to  another  authority, 
Graecna  was  a  son  of  Thaasalns.  (Steph.  B.  a.  r. 
VpaMSs.')  In  consequence  of  the  statement  of  Ari- 
stotle it  hai  been  inferred  that  the  name  of  Graeei 
was  at  one  period  widely  spread  on  tha  western  coast, 
and  hence  became  the  one  by  which  the  iohahitants 
were  first  knewa  to  the  Italians  on  the  oppoute  side 
of  the  Ionian  sea.  (Tbirlwall,  v(d.  i.  p.  82.)  After 
the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Bomans  the  country 
was  ledneed  into  the  form  of  a  province,  under  the 
name  of  Achaia,  and  did  not  bear  die  name  of 
Graeda  in  official  language.    [Achaia,  p.  17.] 

n.  SfTUATION,  BODVOABIES,  Ain>  SlZg. 

Hellas  is  the  soathem  portion  of  the  most  easterly 
ol  the  three  great  peninsulas  which  extend  from  the 
south  of  Europe  into  the  Mediterranean  sea.  These 
peninsnlas  ore  very  difierent  in  form.  Spain  is  an 
inegidar  qoadrangle,  poesesung  very  little  of  the 
character  of  a  peninsula,  except  in  its  northern  part, 
where  it  is  united  by  an  isthmus  to  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. Italy  does  not  commence  with  an  isthmus, 
bnt  jaojects  from  the  continent  in  the  shape  ol  a  long 
tongue  of  land,  down  which  nms  from  north  to  south 
the  backbone  of  the  Apennines,  dividing  it  into  two 
aeaiiy  equal  parts.  The  most  easterly  of  the  three 
pemnsalae  commences  with  so  hugs  a  breadth  of 
country  that  one  is  hardly  disposed  to  recognise  at 
first  its  pemnsolar  shape ;  but  as  it  proceeds  to  the 
south  it  gradually  assumes  the  fi>rm  of  a  triangle. 
The  base  extends  from  the  top  of  the  Adriatic  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube;  uid  the  two  odes  of  the 
triangle  are  broken  into  a  nnmberof  ba^s  and  gulfii, 
which  &rm  a  seriea  of  peninsulas,  the  last  and  most 
perfect  being  the  peniasala  of  Peloponnesus. 

The  great  peoinsnla  to  which  Hellas  belmgs  is 
shut  off  from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  ike  lofly  range 
of  the  BaUxm  MouaUtmi,  known  in  ancient  times 
by  the  names  of  Haemns,  Scomius,  and  the  Illytian 
Alps,  which  extend  along  tbe  base  of  the  triangle 
£roin  the  Euxine  to  the  Adriatic.  South  of  these 
mountains  dwelt  the  various  Thracian,  Macedonian, 
and  Illyrian  tribee;  but  these  formed  no  part  of  Hellas, 
though  many  modem  geographen  have  designated 
their  country  by  the  name  of  Northern  Greece,  and 
have  given  to  Hdlas  Proper  the  name  of  Middle  or 
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Central  Greece.  Bnt  HeUas  Proper  begins  only  at 
the  40th  degree  of  latitude;  and,  mcluding  Epeirua 
onder  this  name  for  the  sake  of  couTenience,  is  se- 
parated from  Msoedonia  and  lUyria  by  a  well-defined 
boundary.  At  the  40th  degree  of  Utitnde  the  pen- 
iasnU  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  a  cham  of 
monntains,  commenoing  at  the  gulf  of  Therroa,  ia 
the  Aegaean  sea,  and  terminating  at  the  AcroeeniC'. 
nian  promontory,  on  the  Adriatic.  This  chain  was 
known  in  its  eastern  half  by  tbe  names  of  Olympo* 
and  the  Cambunian  mountains,  and  in  its  western 
by  that  of  Mount  Lingon.  On  eveiy  other  side 
Hellas  was  washed  by  the  scs.  At  that  period  ia 
the  history  of  the  world  when  the  Meditenanean  was 
the  great  highway  of  commerce  and  civilisation,  no 
positim  eonld  be  more  &Tosrable  than  that  of  Helhw. 
It  is  separated  frcea  Ana  by  a  sea,  studded  witk 
ishmds  within  sight  of  one  another,  which  even  io 
tha  infancy  of  navigatien  seemed  to  allure  tJbe  timil 
mariner  fiom  shore  to  shore,  and  rendered  the  inter* 
oourae  easy  between  Hellas  and  the  East.  Towards 
the  south  it  fsoes  one  of  the  most  fertile  portions  of 
Africa;  and  oo  the  west  it  is  divided  from  Italy  by 
a  narrow  channel,  which  in  some  parts  does  not  eX" 
ceed  40  geographical  miles  in  breadth.  An  account 
of  the  sees  which  wash  the  Graeian  coasts  is  givaa 
under  their  icspectire  name*.  It  ia  only  necessary 
to  mention  here  that  the  asa  on  tbe  eastern  side  bom 
the  general  name  of  the  Aegean,  of  which  tbe 
soathem  portion  was  ealled  tbe  Cretan ;  that  the 
sea  at  tbe  aouthem  ead  of  the  PelqMiinesus  was 
called  the  Libyan;  and  that  the  saa  (m  the  western 
side  of  Greece  neuallr  bora  the  name  of  the  Ionian, 
of  which  the  northern  extremity  was  called  tha 
Adriatic  gulf,  while  its  aoutbetn  end  opposite  Sicily 
was  frequently  named  after  that  isUud.  [Akoaeoic 
Mabb;  Ionium  Mabs;  Asbiatigdm  Mark.] 

H^aa,  which  commeaoes  at  the  fortieth  degree  of 
latitude,  does  not  extend  further  than  the  thirty, 
sixth.  It  is  wdl  remarked  by  Thblwall,  that  m  one 
Kspect  Greece  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  tha 
rest  of  Europe  that  Europe  does  to  tha  other  conti- 
nents,—  in  the  great  range  of  its  coast  compared 
with  the  extent  of  its  surfKe;  so  that,  while  its 
surface  is  considerably  leas  than  that  of  Portugal,  ita 
coast  exceeds  that  of  Spain  and  Portugal  put  to- 
gether. Its  greatest  length,  fixim  Mount  Olympus  to 
Cape  Taenams,  is  not  more  than  2fiO  Englisfa  miles; 
its  greatest  breadth,  from  the  weetarn  coast  of  Acar- 
nania  to  Marathon  in  Attica,  is  about  ISO  miles; 
and  the  distance  eastward  from  Ambiacia  across  the 
Pindna  to  the  month  of  the  Penaius  is  about  120 
nules.  (Giote,  vol.  iL  p.  302.)  Its  area,  as  calcu- 
lated by  Clinton  from  Arrowsraith's  map,  exclusivs 
of  Epeirus,  but  including  Enbeea,  is  only  81,121 
square  Eoglisb  miles,  of  which  Thcssaly  conlams 
8674  miiee,  the  central  provinces  S288  miks,  Euboea 
1410  miles,  and  Pebponnesns  7778  miles.  (Clin- 
ton, F.  B.  vol.  it  p.  385.)  Ths  smaU  extent  of  tbe 
suriEsce  of  Greece  wiH  be  aan  fully  realised  by  recsi- 
looting  the  area  of  seme  of  the  smaller  states  of 
modem  Europe,  — Portugal  containing  35,268  square 
English  miles,  the  kingdom  <£  Napl«  31,350,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  29,102.  When  it  is  further 
recollected  that  tbe  small  area  of  Hellas  was  sub- 
divided among  a  namber  of  independent  states,  — 
Attica,  for  example,  containing  only  720  milea,— 
the  contrast  is  stnking  between  the  grandeur  of  tha 
deeds  of  the  people  and  tbe  inconsiderable  spot  of 
earth  on  which  tfaey  were  performed.  (Coop.A.P'. 
Stanley,  in  Cbuticai  Mataum,  voL  i.  p.  50.) 
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in.  CoitnOUSATIOB  OP  THE  SOBFAO. 

The  chiin  of  Lingn  ui  the  Cambnnian  mons- 
taina  is  intcnected  at  rif^bt  mngles,  about  midmy 
betvvan  the  Ionian  and  Aegaean  seas,  by  the  long 
and  laCtj  nagt  of  Pindos,  ronning  fnm  north  to 
•outh,  the  back-bone  cf  Gneee,  Ulce  the  ApeoniDes 
of  the  ItsUan  peninsnla.  Hoont  Pindns  fbtms  the 
bonndarjr  between  Tbeaaaly  and  Epeirna.  At  the 
thiitj-ninth  degree  of  ladtnde,  at  a  point  in  the 
lange  of  Pindns  called  Hoont  Tymphmtns  (now 
Vebildii),  i-arions  bnucbes  radiate,  as  from  a  centre. 
On  the  east  the  two  chains  cf  Othrys  and  Oete 
branch  off  towards  the  sea,  the  fonner  mnning  nearlj 
dne  cast,  and  the  latter  more  towards  the  soadi-east 
To  the  west  of  Tymphrestos  there  is  no  chain  of 
moontsini  extending  towards  the  western  sea  and 
corresponding  to  the  gigantic  twins  of  OthiTs  and 
Oeta,  but  oaljr  a  continoatica  of  the  Eporot  moon- 
tains  running  from  north  to  soatfa.  Soothward  of 
Tymphrestns  the  chain  of  Piodus,  which  here  di- 
vides into  two  branches,  no  longer  bears  the  same 
name.  One  strikes  sooth-westward,  and  passes 
across  Aetoha,  andar  the  names  of  Coras  and  Taphi- 
aasos,  to  the  promontoc;  of  Antinhinm  at  the 
«ltiaiice  to  the  Corinthian  gnlf,  opposite  the  oon«- 
■pooding  promontory  of  Khimn  in  Pdoponnesna. 
The  otlw  direrges  to  the  sooth- esst,  passing  throogh 
Phocts,  Boeotia,  and  Attica,  under  the  names  of 
Pamaasns,  Heiioan,  Cithaeron,  and  Hymettoa,  down 
to  Suainm,  the  southenmunt  point  of  Attica;  but 
eren  here  it  does  not  end,  for  the  islands  of  Ceoa, 
Cythnos,  Seripboa  and  Siphnos  may  be  regarded  as 
a  continuance  of  this  chain. 

Snch  is  a  brief  sketch  ef  the  general  direction  of 
the  mcontain-ranges  of  Northern  Greece;  but  it  is 
now  necessary  to  enter  a  little  more  into  detail,  re- 
ferring the  reader  fur  a  foUer  account  to  the  names 
of  the  political  dirisions  of  the  country.  Taking 
Hoont  Pindns  again  as  oar  starting-point,  we  ob- 
serve that  from  it  two  hnge  arms  branch  off  towards 
the  eastern  sea,  eocloeipg  the  plain  of  Tbessaly,  the 
richest  and  largest  in  afl  Greece.  These  two  aims, 
which  mn  parallel  to  one  another  at  the  distsnoe  of 
60  miles,  have  been  already  mentioned  raider  the 
names  of  the  Cambunian  moontairu  and  Hoont 
Othiys.  The  Cambunian  moontains  terminate  upon 
the  coast  in  the  lofty  sunmiit  of  Olympos,  which  is 
the  highest  imnntain  in  all  Greece,  being  9700  feet 
above  the  level  af  the  sea,  and  scarcely  ever  <ree 
firam  snow.  Mount  Othrys  reaches  the  sea  betweaa 
the  Pagasaean  and  Ualian  golfs.  Sooth  of  Olym- 
pus a  range  of  mountains,  fint  called  Ossa  and  after- 
wards PelioB,  stretches  along  the  coast  of  Tbessaly, 
parallel  to  Mount  Pindns;  Ossa  is  a  steep  conical 
peak,  rising  high  into  the  doods,  and,  like  Olympos, 
generally  covered  with  snow,  while  Pelion  exhibits  a 
bnnd  and  less  abrupt  outline.  Thus  Theasaiy  is 
enclosed  between  foor  natural  ramparts,  and  is  only 
aocesaible  en  the  north  by  the  celebrated  vale  (^ 
Tonpe,  between  Hoonts  Olympos  «Dd  6ssa,thF0Dgh 
'which  the  Peoeins  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  Towards 
the  sooth,  however,  Tbessaly  was  open  to  the  sea, 
which  here  forms  the  extensive  golf  of  Pagaaae,  the 
cradle  of  Greek  luvigation,  from  whose  shores  the 
Argo  was  lannched.  Epeiros,  the  coontry  to 
the  west  of  Pindns,  is  of  an  entirely  difierent  cha- 
racter from  Tbessaly.  It  contains  no  plain  of  any 
extent,  bat  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  moon- 
tains,  whose  general  dirsdioo,  as  already  obaerred, 
is  Cran  north  to  sooth. 
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The  moontains  of  the  island  of  Eoboen,  wOA 
lies  opposite  to  the  coasts  of  Boeotia  and  Attica, 
may  be  regarded  as  only  a  cootiimation  of  the  chaa 
of  Ossa  and  Pelioo  and  cf  that  of  Othrya.  lit 
moontain-system  of  Eoboea  is  farther  pnloi^ed  If 
the  islands  of  Androe,  Tenos,  Hyomoa,  and  Kans, 
belonging  to  the  Cyclades. 

At  the  foot  of  Mt  Lacmon  (now  Zggoy,  & 
point  where  Hoont  Pindns  bisects  the  mrthoi 
barrier  of  Hellas,  foor  conaderaUe  riven  take  thor 
rise.  Of  these  riven  two,  the  Aons  and  the  BaHae- 
mon,  do  not  belong  to  Hellas ;  the  fanner  flowing 
throogh  Illyiia,  and  the  latter  tluxmgli  Uacedogia : 
but  the  other  two,  the  Peneios  and  the  Achdoa^ 
are  the  most  important  in  Northern  Greece-  The 
Peoeios  flows  with  a  slow  and  winding  conrs 
throogh  the  plain  of  Tbessaly,  and  finds  its  way  into 
the  sea  throogh  the  pass  of  Tempe,  as  mentiaord 
above  ;  the  Achelons,  which  is  the  hunger  of  the 
two,  flows  towards  the  sooth  thret^h  the  rode  and 
moontainoDS  ooontiy  of  Epeiras,  then  fi>rms  the 
boondary  between  Acamania  and  AetoGa,  and  after 
a  coorse  of  130  miles  finally  fiills  into  the  Imia 
sea  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gnU. 

A  little  south  of  Mt.  Tymphnstos,  at  the  thirty, 
ninth  degree  of  latitude,  Greece  is  ooatzacted  iato  a 
kind  cf  isthmus  by  two  opposite  gol&,  the  Am- 
brsdan  on  the  west  and  Um  Malian  on  the  east 
This  isdmins  separates  the  peninsala  of  Hiddls 
Greece  from  the  Tbessalian  and  Epeirot  m»;nl«ml 

The  paninsola  of  Middle  Greece  may  again  be 
divided  into  two  nneqoal  halves.  The  western  ha^ 
which  bean  the  names  of  Aetidia  and  AcarBanis, 
is  of  the  same  character  as  Epeiros,  with  which  it 
a  coimected  by  the  Achelooa.  The  bisnefa  ef 
Hoont  Pindns  which  extends  &om  Ifcont  Tym- 
phrettns  in  a  sooth-westerly  directjon,  here  nitins 
with  the  continuation  of  the  Epeirot  moontains,  and 
forms  ragged  and  inaccessible  highlands,  whkl 
have  been  at  all  times  the  haont  rf  robber  tribes. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  broad  and  fertile  {bins, 
through  irtiich  the  Adieloos  flows. 

The  eastern  half  of  the  peninsala  of  Tiiai«i«< 
Greece  is  traversed  by  the  branch  of  Hoont  FSadiB 
which  extends  from  Hoont  Tymi^instas  in  a  sonth- 
easterly  direction.  It  is  shot  in  on  the  north  by 
the  ragged  pile  of  Oeta,  extending  from  T^m- 
phrestos  to  the  sea  at  Thermopylae,  and  farmiag 
the  barrier  cf  this  porti(m  of  the  midland  peniomla. 
The  only  pass  through  it  is  the  cdd)rated  one  of 
Thermopylae,  between  the  monntain  and  a  moiasB 
opon  the  coast,  which  in  one  part  is  so  namnr  as 
to  leave  roan  fiir  only  a  angle  carriage. 

North  of  Oeta,  and  between  this  moimtain  and 
the  nearly  parallel  range  of  Othrys,  is  a  fertile  valky 
aboot  60  miles  in  length,  stretdiing  eastward  to 
the  Malic  golf,  and  drained  by  the  Spercbdns,  which 
rises  at  the  feot  of  Moont  Tymphrestos  at  the  head 
of  the  valley  and  foils  into  the  Malic  golf.  Al- 
though this  valley  is  usoally  considered  a  part  of 
Tbeualy,  it  is  entirely  separated  from  the  great 
Tbessalian  plain  by  the  range  of  Othrys. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  sooth* 
easterly  continnatian  of  Hoont  Pindns  psasea 
throogh  Fhocis,  Boeotia,  and  Attioa,  oader  tba 
names  of  Pamaasns,  HeUoon,  Cithaeron,  and  Hy- 
mettos,  till  it  reaches  the  sea  at  &mium.  There  ia^ 
however,  another  range,  which  takes  its  d^iartara 
from  the  easterly  extremity  of  Oeta,  and  extenda 
along  the  coast  of  the  Eoboeon  sea,  throogh  the 
Locnan  tribes  and  Boeotia,  under  the  vaiioos  names 
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of  Cnemu,  Ptoon,  and  Tenmenns,  tm  it  jam 
Pames,  whicb  is  a  lateral  branch  of  Citbaeron,  ex- 
tending from  west  to  eaat.  By  means  of  Pentelicns, 
with  its  celebrated  marble  quarries  to  the  south  of 
Fames,  the  range  is  further  connected  vith  the 
chain  running  from  Cithaeron  to  Soninm. 

Between  Parnassus  and  Oeta  is  a  narrow  plun 
called  Doris,  firam  which  the  Dorians  are  said  to 
have  descended  to  the  conqnest  of  Peloponnesus. 
Here  rises  the  Cephissns,  which  flows  through  the 
pUin  of  Phocis  and  Boeotia,  and  fidls  into  the  lake 
Copais,  Phocis  possesses  some  fertile  plains  on  the 
Ciepfaissos,  lying  between  Pamassns  and  the  Locrjan 
nioantains.  Boeotia  is  a  large  hoUow  basin  shut  in 
on  every  side  by  mountains,  and  containing  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  Tory  fertile  land.  Attica  is 
another  peninsula,  resembling  in  shape  the  great 
peninsula  to  which  Greece  itself  belongs.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  having  two  of  its  sides  washed 
by  the  sea,  and  its  base  united  to  the  knd.  As  the 
Cambnnian  range  forms  the  outer,  and  Mount  Oeta 
the  inner  barrier  of  Greece,  so  the  chain  of  Cithaeron 
and  Pames,  extending  along  the  base  of  Attica,  is  a 
nataral  rampart  protecting  this  country. 

It  has  been  already  seen  that  the  range  of 
Cithaeron  is  continued  towards  the  east  under  the 
name  of  Pames.  In  like  manner  it  is  prolonged 
towards  the  south-west,  skirting  tlie  shores  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf  and  forming  the  mountainous 
country  of  M^aris.  Here  it  rises  into  a  new  chain, 
between  four  and  five  thousand  fleet  in  height,  tmder 
the  name  of  the  Geraneian  mountains,  which  stretch 
acroes  Megaris  fitxn  west  to  east  parallel  to  Cithae- 
ron. It  is  highest  on  the  western  side,  and  gra- 
dually sinks  down  towards  the  Saronic  gulf.  The 
island  of  Sakmis  and  its  surrounding  rocks  are  only 
a  continuation  of  this  chain.  Southwards  the  Ge- 
raneian mountains  sink  down  still  more  towards  the 
isthmus  which  separates  Hellas  Proper  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Here  the  Corinthian  gulf  on  the  west 
and  the  Saronic  gulf  on  the  east  penetrate  so  fiu' 
inland  as  to  leave  but  a  nanow  neck  of  land  be- 
tween them,  only  four  miles  across  at  its  narrowest 
part.  The  isthmus  is  comparatively  level,  being  in 
its  highest  point  not  more  than  246  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  but  immediately  to  the  south  rise 
the  lofty  range  of  the  Oneian  hills,  paralle]  to  the  G»- 
luaan,  with  which  they  have  often  been  ctmfoonded. 
Here  stood  the  city  of  Corinth,  with  its  impregnable 
fortress  the  Acrocorinthus,  and  here  the  isthmus 
opened  out  into  the  Peloponnesus. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  description  of  Pelopon- 
nesns,  it  deserves  remark  that  Strabo  divides  Greece 
into  five  peninsulas.  The  first  is  the  Peloponnesus, 
separated  by  an  isthmus  of  40  stadia.  The  second 
is  the  one  of  which  the  isthmus  extends  from  the 
Jfegarian  Pagae  to  Nisaea,  the  harbour  of  Megara, 
being  120  stadia  &om  sea  to  sea.  The  third  is  the 
one  of  which  the  isthmus  extends  from  the  recess  of 
tbe  Crissaean  gnlf  to  Thennopyhe,  an  imaginary 
straight  line,  508  stadia  in  length,  being  drawn, 
which  includes  within  it  tbe  whole  of  Boeotia,  and 
cuts  across  Pbods  and  the  Locri  EpcnemidiL  The 
fourth  has  an  isthmus  of  about  800  stadia,  extending 
from  the  Ambnician  gulf  to  the  Malian  gnlf.  The 
fifth  isthmus  is  more  than  1000  stadia,  extending 
tram  the  same  Ambracian  gnlf  through  Thessaly 
and  Maced<mia  to  the  Thermiuc  gnlf.  (Stnb.  viii. 
p334.) 

The  monntain-system  of  Peloponnesus  has  no  ooD- 
oection  with  the  rest  of  Greece..   The  mountamsin 
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Hellas  Proper  fonn  an  imintermpted  series  of  chains, 
nmning  out  from  the  mountains  in  the  countries  to  ths 
north  of  Greece.  The  mountuns  of  Peloponnesos 
on  the  cmtrary,  have  their  roots  in  Arcadia,  the 
central  district  of  the  country,  where  they  rise  to  • 
great  height.  Hence  Arcadia  has  been  aptly  called 
the  SwitzerUnd  of  Peloponneaus,  to  which  it  stands 
in  ths  same  relation  as  Switzerland  does  to  the  rest 
of  Europe.  Upon  cloeer  inspection  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  Alpine  district  is  encircled  by  an  irr^ular 
ring  of  monntains,  forming  a  kind  of  natnral  wall, 
from  which  lateral  branches  extend  in  all  directions 
towards  the  sea. 

The  monntauis  forming  the  northern  boundary  of 
Arcadia  are  the  loftiest  and  most  massive.  They 
extend  from  west  to  east,  terminating  in  the  magni- 
ficent height  of  Mount  Cyllene  {Zyria),  7788  feet 
above  tbe  level  of  the  sea,  ths  first  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  monntains  seen  by  a  person  coming  over  the 
isthmus  from  Northern  Greece.  The  most  westerly 
point  of  this  northern  barrier  is  Erymanthus  {ffUmoi), 
7297  feet  high  ;  and  between  it  and  Cyllene  are  the 
Aroanian  mountains  (Khtlmoi),  7726  feet  in  height 
The  eastern  boundary  is  also  formed  by  a  continuous 
series  of  mountains,  stretching  from  Mount  Cyllene 
towards  the  south.  Those  beairing  a  special  name  in 
this  range  are  Artemisium  (TVntiri),  5814  feet  in 
height;  and  Partheniam  (Ajiro),3993  feet  in  height, 
south  of  the  former.  The  range  terminates  in  Pamon. 
On  the  southern  frontier  of  Ajrcadia  there  is  no  clearly 
defined  chain  of  mountains,  but  only  a  series  of  heights 
forming  the  water-shed  between  the  tributaries  of  the 
Alpheius  and  those  of  the  Eurotas.  It  is  not  till 
reachmg  the  south-west  frontier  that  the  highland 
again  rise  into  a  lofty  and  continuous  chain,  nnder  the 
name  of  Lycaeus  {Dhioforti),  4659  feet  high.  From 
Lycaeus  a  range  of  moimtains,  running  south  till  it 
joins  Erymanthus,  constitutes  the  western  bAundaiy 
of  Arcadia ;  but  it  bears  no  special  name,  except  in 
its  northern  half,  where  it  is  called  Pholoe.  The 
northern,  eastern,  and  southern  baniers  of  Arcadia 
are  tuibroken  ;  but  the  western  wall  is  divided  by 
the  Alpheius,  which  finds  its  way  through  an  open- 
ing  on  this  side,  and  thence  descends  to  the  western 
sea. 

The  other  chief  divisions  of  Peloponnesus  are  La- 
conia  and  Messenia,  on  the  south ;  Argolis,  on  tha 
east;  Elis,  on  the  west;  and  Achaia,  on  the  north. 
Frran  the  soathem  frontier  of  Arcadia  a  kfty  chain 
of  mountains,  under  the  name  of  Taygetus,  runs 
from  north  to  south,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Messenia  and  Laconia,  and  terminating  in  the  pro- 
montory of  Taenarum,  the  southernmost  point  of 
Greece  and  Europe.  The  chain  of  Taygetns  is  the 
longest  and  highest  in  all  Peloponnesus,  b«ng  in 
one  part  7902  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  more 
than  100  feet  above  Cyllene.  From  Mount  Pamon, 
at  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Arcadia,  another  range 
of  mountains  extends  from  north  to  south  along  ^a 
coast,  parallel  to  the  range  of  Taenarus,  and  termi- 
nating in  the  promontory  of  Malea.  Baetween  thia 
range,  which  may  be  called  by  the  general  name  of 
Pamon,  and  that  of  Taygetns,  was  tiie  valley  of  the 
Eurotas,  in  which  Sparta  lay,  and  which  to  the  south 
of  Sparta  opened  out  into  a  plain  cf  considerable  ex- 
tent Messenia,  in  like  manner,  was  drained  by  the 
Pamisns,  whose  ]dam  was  still  more  extensive  than 
that  of  the  Eurotas ;  for  Messenia  contained  no  oon- 
tinoous  chain  of  mountains  to  the  west  of  the  Pami- 
sns, answering  to  the  range  of  Pamon  in  Laoonia. 
Bodi  the  Pamisus  and  the  Eurotas  flow  into  gulfs 
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naoiag  a  oooadenble  diftaaot  inta  the  kAd,  and 
aeparatod  from  one  aootlwr  bj  tbe  tug*  of  Tajgctna. 

Tbe  river  N*da  lepanted  Uesavia  from  Elia. 
Thia  ooontr;  ia  oormd,  U  a  fnatertra  lau  aztent, 
vith  the  o&faoota  of  the  Aimdian  moantaiiu  ;  but 
ooDtaiiu  manj  plaina  of  oonaiderable  aiu  and  Cir- 
tilitjr.  Of  tlieae  the  twa  moat  mportant  are  the  one 
in  the  centre  of  the  eonntiy  drained  bj  tbe  Alpheiui, 
ia  which  Piia  itood,  and  the  ooe  in  the  north  throng 
which  the  PeoeiDa  flowa. 

Achaiawaa  the  name  of  the  narrow  alip  aCcoaiArf 
Wtween  the  great  northern  harrier  of  Arcadia  and 
the  Corinthian  gull  From  the  Arcadian  moontains 
there  project  aereral  tfon,  cither  numing  oat  into 
the  aea  in  tbe  form  of  baU  proaxiDtoriaa,  <r  ae{ianted 
from  it  bf  narrow  terela.  The  pUioaaa  the  ccaatat 
the  foot  of  theae  mountains,  and  the  Tallej*  between 
them,  are  fur  the  moet  part  rerjr  fertila. 

Aigolis,  taking  the  name  in  ita  moat  extended 
sanae,  was  need  to  signiiy  tbe  whole  penineola  between 
the  Sannic  and  Argolic  gttl£s ;  but  dnring  the  times 
•f  Grecian  independence  it  contained  eereral  independ- 
ent states.  The  Argolio  peninsula  was  united  to  tlie 
mainland  hj  abroad  base,  at  ooe  extremity  of  which 
atood  the  dtiea  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  and  at  the 
other  the  citjr  of  Aigos.  Corinth  and  Sicfoii  poe- 
aeased  a  lerel  track  of  coontrjr  Bloag  the  aoast,  and 
Argoawassitaatedinaplahit  lOor  IS  milca  in  loigth 
and  £rom  4  to  6  in  braadlb ;  bat  the  peninsnhi  itaelf 
wa*  nearly  eorered  with  a  lofty  range  of  hills. 

The  ahape  of  PetopoDoesns  was  compared  by  the 
Mcienta  to  the  leaf  of  the  plane  tree  or  the  rine. 
(Stiab.  tUL  p.  335;  Dionya.  Per.  403;  Agathem.  i. 
jl15;  PUn.iT.  4.a.S.)  This  isthmus  is  so  small  in 
eompariaon  with  the  outspread  form  of  the  peninsula, 
that  it  was  i^^arded  by  the  ancients  as  an  island, 
and  WM  accordingly  called  the  iaUnd  of  Pelope,  fnm 
the  mythical  hero  of  this  name.  It  haa  all  the  adran- 
tages  of  an  insular  situation  withont  its  disadvan- 
tages. It  was  sufficiently  protected  by  tbe  moiwtains 
at  the  foot  of  the  isthmus  to  secure  the  inhabitants 
from  all  attacks  from  the  mainland,  and  to  allow 
them  to  develop  their  own  character  and  institations 
without  any  disturbing  influences  from  withont.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  so  closely  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  tlie  isthmus  »» to  poasess  at  all  times 
an  uniotermpted  oommunication  with  the  rest  of 
Greece.  From  its  podtian,  approachable  only  by  a 
narrow  access  easily  guarded,  the  Pelopconesus  was 
called  by  the  ancienta  tbe  acropolis  <^  Greece. 
(Entath.  ad  iMonys.  Per.  403.) 

IV.    BlVEBS  AITD  Lakis. 

Meet  of  the  Grecian  rivers  are  eotirdy  dependent 
upon  the  atmosphere  for  their  supply  of  water. 
During  five  months  of  the  year,  in  the  autumn  and 
winter,  rain  fiUls  in  bvge  quantities,  which  fills  the 
crevices  in  the  liTn***""*  of  the  hills,  and  is  carried 
off  by  torrents.  In  summer  hardly  any  rain  fiUls ; 
and  these  torrents,  so  full  of  water  in  the  winter,  are 
then  perfectly  dry.  Even  many  of  the  riven,  which 
are  partly  supplied  by  springs,  dwindle  in  the  sum- 
mer into  very  insignificant  streams.  Host  of  the 
Grecian  riven,  which  give  to  the  country  upon  the 
map  the  appearance  of  a  well-watered  district,  are 
nothing  but  winter  torrents,  to  which  the'  Greeks 
gave  the  expreesive  name  of  x«f<a(l^*vt.  None  of 
the  riven  bf  Greece  are  navigable;  The  most  con- 
sidarsble  in  Northern  Greece  are  the  I'eneius  and 
the  Achelous,  already  spoken  rf.  To  theae  may  be 
added  the  Evenus,  which  flows  through  Aetolia, 
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jatOti  to  the  Acfaeloos;  the  SpeMhiiaa,  aUi 
drains  tbe  valley  between  Oeta  and  Othiyi ;  the  C>- 
phisus  and  Asanas  in  Boeotia ;  and  the  Ce|kin 
ud  Ilissus  in  Attica,  the  hat  of  which  ia  fay  ■ 
snmiBer,and  colydeserun  mmtion  oaaceeotafih 
poetical  celebrity.  The  chief  river  of  Petiyiiw 
is  the  Alpbeiua  in  Arcadia  and  Elia ;  next  eaae  b 
Euntas  ia  IjOTaiia,  tha  Pamiana  in  Ifanois,  ad 
the  Peneiua  m  Morthem  Elia. 

Though  there  an  few  peraaaial  rivara  in  Gnaa, 
the  nature  of  the  ooontry  i*  &TooiaUa  ts  tlw  Sna- 
tioo  of  mar>hea  and  lakes.  Haoy  of  tha  jiiiat  ai 
valleys  are  so  entirely  encircled  by  iTOTBitsim  tkt 
the  heavy  laina  which  deacmd  in  the  antnnal  al 
winter  mootha  find  no  ontiet,  and  remain  as  hha 
ia  tbe  winter  and  as  mardiea  in  the  aomner.  Ia 
Tbeaaalyare  the  Ukea  Meaaonia  and  Boebw;  ii 
Aetdia,  Trichonia ;  in  Boeotia,  Copaia ;  and  ia  Ar- 
cadia, Stymphalis  and  othera.  The  waten  if  aan 
of  theae  lakea  find  their  way  throogh  natoial  an 
tiea  in  tbe  limeatooa  moontains^  oalled  kataulht 
by  tbe  modem  Greeks,  and  after  flowng  mdir 
ground  rise  again  after  a  greater  or  lea  isuml. 
This  is  the  caae  with  the  watcra  of  tha  Cafsii 
[Bokotia],  and  of  several  of  the  bdus  of  Arailii, 
in  which  ooantty  this  phaOMUwaon  is  v«y  it- 
qoeot  [Aboaoia]. 

V.  OsxEBAL  Bexasks  iifoh  OsaoAx  Toro- 

OBAPBT. 

Tbe  two  most  striking  leatores  in  Gieaian  bfapa- 
pby  are  the  mountainous  character  of  the  caattrjui 
the  great  extant  of  its  aea-coaat  Next  to  Snititt- 
bnd,  Greece  is  tha  moat  moantainous  ooantiytf 
Eonipe ;  but  tliia  general  description  ooonTi  » 
correct  idea  of  its  peculiar  nature.  In  the  pnodiif 
account  we  have  attempted  to  giva  a  sketch  d  it 
direction  of  the  moontain-rangea  or  chains,  lot  fioi 
these  prqject  in  all  direetiaas  imnunerable  bcaodie^ 
having  very  few  valleys  or  plains  of  any  extent.  Tbas 
plains,  whether  large  or  email,  are  fat  tha  most  psit 
either  entirely  surtonndsd  by  moontains  or  ofK  ■ 
one  side  to  the  sea.  At  all  times  meuntains  ban 
proved  the  greatest  barriers  to  intarcoone  betnea 
neighbooiiog  tribes.  Each  of  tbe  Gredaa  citiai, 
situated  in  a  plain,  and  separated  from  its  tt^ 
bonn  by  k>fty  moontains,  always  difficult,  and  cAa 
impossible  to  surmount,  grew  up  in  perfect  isebiiou 
They  bad  the  lets  temptation  to  try  to  icak  lbs 
lofty  barriers  which  surrounded  them,  since  tbt  M 
afibrded  them  an  easy  communication  with  the  ret 
of  the  worid.  Ahnost  all  the  Greoian  states  bad 
ready  and  easy  access  to  the  eea;  and  Arcadia  nt 
the  only  political  diviskn  which  did  not  poaea 
aoms  territory  on  the  coast. 

The  mountainous  nature  of  the  ooonby  txeiaisd 
an  important  influence  upon  the  political  deslioia 
of  the  people.  The  chain  of  Lingon  and  tbe  C>a- 
bunian  moontaius  defended  Hdlaa  from  ferogs  ia- 
vasion;  and  the  moimtains  in  the  oonntiy  itislf 
rendered  it  difficult  iiff  ooe  aectkm  of  the  na  t> 
attack  another.  The  pna  of  Tbennopyls^  tis 
passes  over  Cithaeron,  and  those  over  the  Gefaaeiu 
and  Ondan  ffloontama  at  the  isthmus,  eookl  laiil; 
be  defended  by  a  handful  rf  lesdote  mn  i^aiiifl 
vsatly  superior  numbers.  Tbe  same  caosia  fit- 
dnced  a  large  number  of  independent  states,  pditi- 
cally  distinct  £t«n  each  other,  and  always  disincSMd 
to  form  any  kind  of  federal  nnioo  even  for  the  {ur- 
pose  of  resisting  foreign  invasion.  This  political 
sepantioa  led  to  dispute*  and  hostilities ;  and  tbiir 
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Hitflilim  ifin  gwiil— Hy  jauiuI  vmAt  nun  c^  opco- 
iag  their  eowitiy  to  Philip  of  Maoadooia.  {Cimp. 
QeiAa, Bt$tny  ^  Grtece,  voLiL  p.300,Beq.) 

VL  Chief  PKooconosa 

The  ra«t  fertile  diatricts  in  Greece,  aeoocdiag  to 
Thoojdidea  (i.  8X  *<"  TbeaaaUj,  Boeotia,  and  a 
gmX  fut  «t  Fdopaoneaas:  the  leaat  fertile  were 
Arcadia  and  Attica.  Wheat,  bailey,  flax,  wine,  and 
•il,  «(•«  the  chief  produetioiB;  bat  more  carefal  at- 
'tetttioa  seenH  ts  have  been  beatoired  opoo  the  cal- 
taraoftbeTineaadof  theoUTethanapoo  the  cereal 
«n^  Bread  eeenu  t*  have  been  more  generally 
made  of  bailey  than  of  wheat  We  are  told  that  by 
coe  of  Solon's  lawi  barley-cakea  ware  provided  oo 
ordiaBry  days,  and  wheaten  loaves  on  festival*,  fer 
thoae  who  dined  in  the  Prytaneiom.  {Athen.  iv. 
1^7.)  The  hills  afforded  excellent  pastore  for 
cattle,  and  in  aatiqnity  supplied  plenty  of  timber, 
thoogh  they  are  at  preseot  nearly  deetitnte  cf  woods. 
lia  disappearance  of  these  forests  has  been  one  of 
the  eanses  of  the  dimfaiished  fectlli^  of  Qreece  as 
oempaied  with  ancient  tunea.  By  keing  the  shade 
windi  they  afforded,  the  springs  have  been  bunt  np; 
and,  in  eonseqaence  of  kcs  moistara,  vegetsticn  has 
bacome  poorer. 

Anong  the  dmastio  admals  we  find  hones,  asses, 
aralei,  azao,  swine,  sheep,  goats,  and  dogs.  Horses 
wen  Dot  nmneroDS  !a  Greece,  since  the  eoontiy  is 
toe  DMontaiDoas  to  rear  any  nnmber.  Hence  the 
Greek  eavaby  was  ahrays  insignifioant  Moles  were 
oxteBsiTely  «ed  in  Pdtqxnnesas,  where  they  woe 
fcnnd  more  nsefal  than  hones  in  traversing  the 
monntains.  Swine  were  very  nomeroas,  and  pork 
-was  a  fevenrite  article  of  food,  especially  amoBg  the 
Arcadians.  The  milk  of  sheep  and  goats  was  pre- 
ftrred  to  that  of  oows.  (Anstot.  Hut  An.  iii.  15. 
§5,»eq.) 

Among  the  wild  uiimais  we  find  mention  of  bears, 
wolvea,  »id  boars.  Beois  eeera  to  have  been  oom- 
man  in  the  forests  of  the  Arcadian  monntains.  He- 
rodotos  relates  that  lions  were  fonnd  between  the 
Mttitns  in  Thrace  and  the  Achelons  in  Aetolia  (He- 
rad.  vii.  126);  and  the  existence  of  lions  in  Greece, 
•t  least  at  an  early  period,  is  rendered  probable  by 
tte  legend  of  the  Nemean  lion. 

The  monntains  of  Greece  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  hard  limestone,  of  which  were  built  thoae 
maasiTe  Cydopian  walls  and  fartificatkns  the  r»- 
aiains  of  which  still  exist  npon  the  sommits  of  the 
hnis.  In  almost  every  part  of  Greece  there  wore 
ridi  and  varied  veins  of  marble,  affording  atmndant 
aod  keantifol  materials  to  the  architect  and  the 
aenlpter.  The  best  inait>le-quarries  wete  at  Caiystss 
in  Enboea,  at  Fentelicos  and  Uymettos  in  Attica, 
and  in  tlie  island  ef  Pares. 

In  the  precioas  metals  Oraece  vras  poor.  Gold 
and  silver  were  fonnd  in  the  island  of  Siphnos ;  but 
the  roost  produetive  siNer-mines  were  at  Lanriom, 
in  tile  sooth  of  Attica.  Both  copper  and  iron  were 
foand  near  Chalcis  in  Enboea;  and  there  were  also 
irao-mines  in  the  mountains  of  Taygetns  in  Iiimnnia. 

VIL  Cloiatb. 

Thaxliniata  of  Greece  was  probably  more  beaHhy 
In  ancient  than  in  modem  times.  The  malaria, 
which  now  poisons  the  atmosphere  daring  the  som- 
mer  months,  probably  did  not  exist  to  the  same  ex- 
tent when  the  land  was  more  tUckly  populated  and 
better  cnltivated.  Herodotus  remarks  that  of  all 
«oantri«s  in  tht  world  Greese  poasesied  the  most 
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bapfjly tempaied  seaacns  (Eterod.  iiL  108);  nd  Hip> 
poorato  and  Aristotle  cnwdered  the  climate  ai 
highly  faToniable  to  the  intellectual  energy  of  the  in< 
luibitants,  since  it  was  equally  removed  iitxn  the 
axtremities  ef  heat  and  oeU.  (Hippoerat  ds  Airt, 
U,  IS)  Aiistot  PoL  viL  6.  §  1.)  Bnt  owing  to 
the  ineqaaUties  of  its  snrfece,  to  its  kfty  monnlaini 
and  depressed  valleys,  the  climate  varies  greatly  hi 
difitnot  distriots.  In  the  highknds  in  the  mtaiior 
the  vrinter  is  often  loaf  and  rigoroos,  the  snow  )ja>g 
npon  the  ground  till  htte  in  the  spring;  while  in 
the  hmlands  open  to  the  sea  there  is  hardly  ever  aay 
seven  weather,  and  snow  is  almost  entirely  miknown. 
Modem  travellers  who  have  suSered  from  excessive 
cold  and  snow-storms  pasang  through  Boeotia  in 
the  middle  of  Febmaty,  have  fonnd  npon  arriving  in 
Attica  warm  and  geidal  weather.  In  like  manner, 
in  the  month  of  March,  travelers  find  midwinter  on 
the  higUauds  tt  Hantfaieia  and  Tegea  ib  Arcadia, 
spring  in  Argo*  and  Laconic  and  almost  tha  heat 
of  summer  in  the  plain  of  Kalamita,  at  the  head  of 
the  Hessenian  gait  To  a  natrre  tf  the  northern 
Utitodes  of  Europe  one  of  tlM  moat  striking  phaeno. 
meoa  of  the  Grecian  dfanate  is  the  transparent 
pority  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  brilliant  odoaiing 
of  the  sky:  thoogb  even  in  this  point  there  was  a 
great  diBbrence  between  the  various  parts  of  Greece; 
and  the  Athenian  writers  fireqaently  contrast  the 
thick  and  damp  air  of  Boeotia  with  the  light  and 
dry  atmo^bere  of  Athena. 

VIIL  YoLcunc  Chasoxs. 

Traces  cf  volcanio  agency  ore  visible  in  many 
ports  of  Greece,  altbaagh  no  volcanoea,  either  in  ac- 
tivity or  extinct,  are  foand  fai  the  conntiy.  Tberewer* 
hot-springs  at  Tfaermopyhw,  Aedepeus  in  Enboea, 
and  other  plaoes;  bat  the  peninsula  ot  Melhami 
ia  the  Pek>ponnesns,  iqiposite  Aegina,  and  the  island 
of  Tbera  in  the  Aegaeaa  are  the  two  spots  irfaich 
exhibit  the  dearest  traces  of  volcanic  agency.  The 
greater  part  of  Methana  consists  of  trachyte  ;  and 
ben  in  historical  times  a  vdcanic  eruptoi  took 
plaoe,  of  which  the  particukn  are  recorded  both  by 
Stiabo  and  Ovid.  (Stnb.  i  p.  69;  Or.  Met.  xr. 
296,  seq.)  In  this  pwiinenU  there  are  still  two  hot 
snlphnreeos  springs,  near  one  of  which  exist  ves- 
tiges of  volcanic  eraption.  The  isUmd  of  Then  is 
covered  with  poirace-stoDe;  and  it  ts  related  by 
Stiabo  (L  e.)  that  on  one  occasion  flames  burst  out 
from  the  sea  between  Theia  and  the  neigbbooring 
island  of  Thenua,  and  that  an  island  was  thrown 
np  four  stadia  in  circumference.  In  modem  times 
there  have  been  erapticms  of  the  same  kind  at  Tbera 
and  its  neighbourhood :  of  one  of  the  most  terrible, 
which  occurred  in  1660,  we  poesees  a  drcnmstaotial 
account  by  an  eye-witness.  (Boss,  Seitm  aufdat 
Griech.  Intdn,  vol.  L  p.  194.) 

Earthquakes  have  in  all  agee  been  of  (reqaent  oe- 
cnrrenoe  in  Greece,  especially  in  Pdoponnesus.  Lo- 
eoiua  was  called  a  hind  "  easily  shaken  '  (itantrrin  i) 
Awtaruct,  Strab.viii.  p.  367);  and  in  the  terrible 
earthquake  which  happened  in  b.  c  464,  not  more 
dun  five  hoosee  are  said  to  have  been  left  standing  at 
Sparta;  more  than  20,000  persons  were  bdieved  te 
have  perished,  and  huge  masses  of  rock  were  rolled 
down  baa  the  highest  peaks  of  Taygetus.  (Thno. 
iu.  89;  Died.  xi.  63;  Phit.  Cim.  1 60  On  the  Pe- 
loponneeian  shores  of  the  Corinthian  gulf  the  eartb- 
qoakes  have  been  still  mora  desbuctive.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  waves  having  no  outlet  into  a  wide- 
,  spread  and  open  sea,  they  hare  in  these  convnlsicoa 
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imbed  Bpon  the  land  and  swalknrtd  np  whda  dtin. 
TfaU  wu  the  fitte  of  Helioe  and  Ban,  which  in  one 
day  (b.  o.  973)  diiappeared  from  Acfaaia.  [Hi- 
UCE.]  Similar  diiasten  ban  oceoned  in  the  lame 
l>ei|;hboD]rfaood  in  aubMqoent  timaa.  In  tiie  raign 
ef  Tiberia>  the  inhabitants  wen  nliered  from  tax- 
ation in  conjeqaeooe  of  tiieir  taSetiag  trom  an 
earthqoake  (Tac.  ^<m.  iv.  13);  and  in  1817  the 
town  of  KoattlM  (the  ancient  Aaf(iiun)  namwly 
eacaped  the  &ta  of  Uelioe  and  Bora,  linoe  the  sea 
nubed  inland  with  great  foroe  and  inundated  all 
tbe  ieral  inunediatelj  below  the  town  (Leake, 
Mono,  ToL  iii.  pi  403). 

IX.  Modern  WoBEa. 

Oraaoe  waa,  down  to  the  middle  of  tbe  16tb  oen- 
torj,  almoat  an  nnlcnown  coontrjr  to  tbe  western 
nationa  of  Europe.  In  1573,  loon  after  Greek  bad 
bcKon  to  be  studied  io  German;,  Martin  Knos,  or 
Crusids,  profewor  at  Tubingen,  cootrired  to  open  a 
eorrapondence  with  aome  learned  Greeks  in  Coo- 
atantinople ;  and,  in  one  of  hit  letters  addreaaed  to 
Theodore  Zjrgonialaa,  he  statca  that  it  wat  the 
gmeral  opmion  in  Germanj  that  Athena  waa  totally 
deatroyed,  and  wiabea  to  know  from  hia  ootreapoodent 
vbether  tbu  ia  tbe  tmtb.  Zjgomalaa  anawers  that 
he  had  frequently  visited  Athens;  but  in  bis  attempt 
to  describe  the  antiquities  rf  Athens  be  commits  many 
bliudeta,  amoqg  other  things,  calling  tbe  Pantheon 
the  Parthenon.  The  information,  thus  obtained,  Cm- 
sins  pablisbed  in  hia  Tureo-Graecia,  of  which  tbe 
first  book  contained  the  pditical  history,  tbe  second 
the  ecclesiastical,  and  the  remaining  six  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  learned  Greeks.  Dkshatss, 
who  was  French  ambassador  to  tbe  Porte  in  1621, 
viailad  Athens  in  1631,  and  wrote  some  Ob4ervatio»i, 
which,  thoogh  of  little  valoe,  are  interesting  as  the 
first  account  of  any  part  of  Greece  trom  the  personal 
obacrvaticQ  of  a  native  of  Western  Europe.  Desbayea 
supposed  tbe  Parthenon  to  be  the  Chnrch  of  the 
Unknown  God.  Some  years  afterwards,  Pauurius 
(Paulmier  da  Grentemesnil),  a  French  nobleman  of 
Normandy  and  a  scholar,  who  died  at  Caen  in  1670, 
nndertook  a  royage  into  Greece  for  the  purpose  of 
iUus  rating  its  ancient  geography.  His  work,  en- 
titled Grafciae  D^scriptio,  of  which  a  second  edition 
was  pablisbed  in  1678,  Lugd.  Batar.,  was  the  first 
of  any  value  npon  Grecian  geography,  but  it  gave 
an  aooount  of  only  lUyricum,  Macedonia,  Epima,  and 
Acamania.  In  1674,  NointeIk  who  was  sent  as 
French  amba^nailir  to  the  Forte,  carried  with  him 
a  yuung  artist,  named  Carrey,  who  for  about  fin 
weeks  was  employed  in  making  drawings,  which  are 
now  in  the  National  Library  of  Paris,  and  are  of 
great  intereat,  as  among  them  ore  the  architectural 
decuratiuus  of  the  Parthenon,  which  was  then  almoat 
entire. 

A  new  era  in  the  knowledge  of  Grecian  geography 
commenced  with  SpoN,  a  French  physician  at  Lycos, 
and  Sir  George  Wukueb,  an  Englishman,  who 
travelled  together  tbrongb  Attica,  Boeotia,  Phods, 
and  Locris,  in  1675  ud  1676.  Span  published 
his  acooont  of  their  travels  under  the  title  of 
VofOfe  iltaUt,  de  Ddmatie,  de  Grice,  et  du  Li- 
vamt,  fait  <■  1676  par  Jacob  Span,  D.  Jf.,  d 
Ctorgt  Wkeler,  Gentilkowme  AngloU,  Lyon,  1678. 
Wheler,  who  waa  •  mote  careful  obaorer  than 
Spon,  gave  hit  acooont  of  their  travels  fbor  years 
Ikter,  under  the  title  of  Jotmej)  inio  Grtee«  in 
compang  of  Doctor  Spon,  London,  1683.  Tbe 
karned  Greek,  Mjujctios,  wrote  at  Naapactos,  in  { 
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1683,  a  work  npon  gtnefal  pegajtty,  in  ^UA  ba 
gives  some  valuable  infocmatian  npoa  many  plana 
in  Greece,  which  he  had  visited  in  peraoa,  tai  in 
which  he  has  alao  preserved  many  inacripliona  that 
have  been  subsequently  loet.  This  woi^  waa  fiat 
published  at  Venice,  in  1738,  tuviar  the  tith  «f 
rnry^o^  woXaul  nil  y4a  ouAAex^**'*  ^  tm^ 
fm  Xvyypa^itr  xa\iir  r«  not  Wov,  and  of 
which  a  aeoond  edition  appeared  at  the  same  ftmea 
in  1807.  The  next  work  of  importance  vaa  bf 
the  French  botanist,  Toubkefobt,  who  travdU 
through  the  islands  of  the  Levant,  and  olhs 
coontriea  en  the  coasts  of  the  Levant,  in  1700 — 
1703.  Thoogh  his  jonmey  was  nadertaken  ddefly 
with  a  sdentifio  object,  be  gives  oa  an  intmatiug 
acconnt  of  the  antiquities  of  the  ooimtnes  wUch  he 
visited.    His  woric  waa  published  after  his  death,  m 

1717,  3  vols.  4to.,  under  the  title  of  R*latitm  rf'aa 
Voj/age  du  Levant  fmt  par  ordrK  du  Roi :  it  was 
transbtted  into  English,  and  published  is  Lnmliai, 

1718,  2  vols.  4ta  Fodrmoht,  who  trsveUed  in 
Greeoe  in  1729,  by  order  of  Loois  XV.,  copied  a 
large  nnmber  of  inscriptions,  which  he  depoaited  in 
the  Boyal  Library  of  Paris.  He  boasted  of  havBg 
defaced  tbe  intcriptiuns  which  he  ci^aed,  and  also  of 
having  destroyed  tbe  remains  of  aevaal  Gredaa 
dtiea ;  but  he  greatly  exaggerated  hia  barfaaraoa 
proceedings,  and  his  chief  object  in  "■'^"■g  the 
boast  was  that  he  might  palm  npoo  the  world  a 
number  of  forged  inscriptions :  for,  thoogfa  Baoal- 
Bochette  defended  the  genuineness  vS  tbeae  in3eri}>. 
tioos  (LeMre  mr  FAutkentidti  de*  JnacripHomi  de 
Fourmont,  Paris,  1819),  it  is  now  admirted  tiat 
many  of  them  are  forgeries. 

In  1751  Stuakt,  an  English  artist  at  Book,  ae- 
companiel  by  Revett,  another  artist,  tnTdled  t» 
Greece,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  three  yean  it 
Athens.  The  result  of  tbeir  laboon  was  the  eek- 
brated  Antiqmtiet  of  AAau,  of  which  the  fint  vo- 
lume appeared  in  London  in  1763.  The  aeceai 
volume  was  published  after  Stuart's  death,  edited  by 
Newton,  in  1790  ;  the  third,  by  Beveley,  in  1794  ; 
and  tbe  foorth,  by  Woods,  in  1816.  Bevett  had  no 
ccnnectiao  with  this  work  after  tbe  pnblicataaa  of  the 
firtit  volume ;  and  in  the  same  year  in  which  it  ap- 
peared tbe  Society  of  Dilettanti  engaged  him,  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Pars  and  Dr.  Chandler,  to  undertake 
an  antiquarian  journey  to  Greece.  Chaitdixb  pob- 
lisbed  the  results  of  their  reaearches  in  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  of  which  the  volume  rdating  to  Greece 
appeared  at  Oxford  in  1776.  Chandler  was  a  man 
of  learning,  and  did  much  to  illtistrate  the  geography 
of  Greece ;  but  he  has  been  justly  oensnred  by  Leake 
for  having  omitted  to  cite  the  ancieat  autbocitiea 
when  be  luid  recoone  to  them,  in  cooseqnaioe  of 
which  it  is  often  difBcult  to  test  the  aocnraey  of 
his  eonclmiions.  CHOi8Ei7i<-GocrnEK  pobfisiMd, 
in  1788,  his  Vc^/age  ^loreegm  de  la  Grree,  voL  i. 
fol.,  whidi  is  a  handsome  book,  hot  of  no  critical 
value.  In  1784  be  was  sent,  as  French  amhtmndor, 
to  Constantinople;  and  in  1809  he  pobliahed  the 
first  part  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Vogage  pitta- 
reeque,  which  is  mnch  mote  carefully  »«»»7Hfd  than 
the  first  volume.  The  second  part  of  the  aecond 
volune  appeared  in  1830,  after  the  aothoc^  death. 

SiBTBORP  and  Hawkdis  visited  Gieeee  togatfaer 
in  1786;  and  Siblhorp  nndatookaaotberjonBeyto 
the  coontry  in  1794.  His  object  waa  to  tatm  a  com- 
plete Flora  of  Greece ;  and  on  his  death,  in  1796,  fat 
beqoeathed,  by  bis  will,  to  the  University  of  Oxiiinl, 
an  estate  of  800<.  a-ycar  ftr  tbe  tarpm  «f  poUi^ 
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ing  a  Fhra  Graeca  in  10  foHo  Tolnmes,  with  100 
plates  in  each,  and  a  Prodronau  of  the  work,  with- 
out p]at«s.  These  works  afterwards  appeared  ;  and 
extracts  from  the  Jonmal  of  his  Trarels  were  given 
bj  Walpole  in  Memoin  rtlating  to  European  and 
uitialie  Turkey,  Lend.  1817,  4ta.,  and  in  Travel*  to 
varUnu  Countriet  of  tie  East,  Lond.  1820,  4ta 
In  both  of  these  works  there  are  also  some  Talnable 
papers  b;  Hawkins. 

Of  the  munerons  books  of  travels  in  Greece  which 
liarfl  sppeaivd  in  the  present  century,  the  following 
reqoire  mention  : — Pouqueville,  Foj^e  en  Mo- 
r^  i  Conttantmopk,  en  A  Ibanie,  et  dm*  phuiture 
atdre*  Parlies  ie  tEmpire  Othoman,  pendant  lee 
atm^et  1798  et  1801 :  bnt  this  well-known  work  is 
foil  of  great  inaccnracies;  and  the  antfaor,  probablj, 
did  not  visit  many  of  the  places  which  he  describe. 
In  1805  he  was  appointed  French  consnl  at  Janina, 
irhere  he  resided  several  years,  and  from  whence  he 
▼isited  the  adjoining  countries,  Thessaly,  Epirus,  &c. 
The  results  of  these  travels  appeared  In  a  new  work 

Vogage  dan*  laGrece,  Paris,  1820—1821,  StoIs. 

Sto.  This  work  is  of  man  value  than  the  former 
one,  bnt  still  most  be  naed  with  caution.  Hobhocse, 
Journey  through  Albania,  and  other  Province*  of 
7\irkey  m  Europe  and  Atia,  to  ConelantinopU, 
timing  the  gear*  1809  and  1810,  London,  1813. 
H.  HoiXAiTD,  Travel*  in  the  Ionian  Itland*,  Alba- 
nia, Tke**ab/,  Macedonia,  (fc.,  during  the  yean 
1812  omf  1813,  London,  1815;  and,  2Dd  ed., 2 vols. 
8to.  1819.  DoDWEix,  A  Claeiical  and  Topogra- 
phical Tow  through  Greece,  during  the  year*  1 801 , 
1805,  #  1806,  London,  1819,2  vols. 4to., — the  most 
Talnable  work  on  Grecian  geography  that  had  hitherto 
appeared,  and  one  which  may  still  be  consnlted  with 
advantage.  SiK  W.  Gell  travelled  in  Greece  at 
the  same  time  as  Dodwell,  and  partly  in  company 
with  him;  and  his  works  are  of  still  more  value  than 
the  Travels  of  the  latter.  They  are: — 1.  Iti- 
nerary of  the  Morea,  Lond.  1817;  2nd  ed.  1827: 
2.  Itinerary  of  Greece,  urith  a  Commentary  ofPau- 
tania*  and  Stndw,  Loud.  1818  (containing  only 
ArgoUt) :  3.  Itinerary  of  Greece,  Lond.  1819  : 
4.  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  the  Morea,  Lond. 
1823.  Bnt  it  is  to  Colonel  Leaks  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  most  valuable  information  which  we 
yet  possess  respecting  many  parts  of  Greece.  A  first- 
rate  observer,  a  good  scholar,  and  a  man  of  sound 
judgment  and  great  sagacity,  he  combined  qualities 
rarely  found  in  the  same  individual,  and  may  safely 
be  pronounced  the  first  geographer  of  the  age.  He 
travelled  in  Greece  for  several  years  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  ;  bnt  it  was  long  before 
be  published  detailed  accounts  of  these  travels.  His 
works  are: — The  Topography  ofAlhent,  with  tome 
Jiemarit*  on  it*  Antiquitiet,  Lotti.  1 82 1,  8vo.;  of 
this  work,  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1 841,  accom- 
panied by  a  second  volume,  on  The  Demi  of  Attica, 
which  had  origmally  appeared  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Literature :  Travel*  in  the 
Morea,  mth  a  Map  and  Plan*,  Lond.  1830, 3  vols. 
Sva:  Trttvell  in  Northern  Greece,  Lond.  1835, 
4  vols,  8vo.:  Pelopoaienaca ;  a  Supplement  to 
TVamb  m  the  Morea,  Lond.  1846,  8vo.  This  last 
work  was  written  in  consequence  of  the  researches 
of  the  French  Conmiission  in  the  Morea,  spoken  of 
below,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  large  map  of  the 
Felopooneens,  reduced  from  the  French  map,  on  a 
scale  of  something  more  than  a  third,  but  not  with- 
out some  variations.  We  may  dose  our  notice  of 
the  woriu  of  English  trnvsllert  in  Greece  with 
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CoLOKEL  Htmrn's  valuable,  though  nnpntendmg, 
volumes,  entitled.  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece 
and  the  Ionian  Itlandt,  Edinburgh,  1842,  2  vols., 
whch  we  have  frequently  consnltcd,  in  the  course  of 
this  work,  with  great  advantage. 

Of  ibe  modem  French  and  German  works,  we 
must  mention  first  the  publications  of  the  Frkhcr 
Cnmossion  of  Geography,  Natural  History,  and 
Archaeology,  which  was  sent  to  the  Peloponnesus 
in  1829,  and  remained  there  two  years.  These 
publications  are : — Expidition  Scientifgue  deMorie, 
ordonn^e  par  Ie  Oouvemement  Franpui,  par  Abel 
Blonet,  Amable  Bavositf,  Achille  Poirot,  F^lix  Trtfiel, 
et  Fr^  de  Goumay,  Paris,  1831 — 1838, 3  vols.  fo.  t 
Travauxde  la  Section  de*  Science*  Phy*ique*,iou*  la 
direction  deM.Boryde St.  Vincent,  Paris,  1831, fo.: 
Recherche*  Giographique*  nir  Ie*  Buinei  de  la 
Morie,  par  M.  £.  PouiUm  Boblaye,  Paris,  1836, 4to. : 
also,  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  Relation  du  Voyage  de  la 
Commii*ion  Scientifque  de  Morie,  Paris  et  Strassb., 
1 837, 2  vols.  8va  This  Commission  also  constructed 
a  map  of  the  Peloponnesus,  on  a  scale  of  the 
two  hundred-thousandth  part  of  a  degree  of  Utitnde, 
or  twenty-one  English  inches  and  three-fifths. 

Ross,  who  resided  several  years  at  Athens,  where 
he  held  the  post  of  professor  in  the  university,  and 
who  travelled  through  various  parts  of  Greece,  has 
published  several  valuable  works : — Reiten  und  Rei- 
terouten  durch  Griechenland,  Berlin,  1841 ;  vol.  i., 
containing  travels  m  Peloponnesus,  is  all  that  has 
appeared  of  this  work :  Reiten  aufden  Griechiechen 
Inteln  de*Aegdi*chen  Meere*,  Stuttgart  &  Tubingen, 
1840,  2  vols.  8vo.;  the  third  volume  appeared  in 
1845,  and  the  fourth  at  Halle  in  1852:  Wander- 
ungen  m  Griechenland,  Halle,  2  vols.  8vo.  1851. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  modem  German 
works  is  by  Cdrtius,  Peloponneeo*,  eine  hi*tori*eh- 
geographiche  Be*chreibung  der  Balbineel,  Goth. 
3  vols.  9V0.  1851—1852.  Besides  these,  the  fbl- 
lowing  works  all  deserve  mention,  of  which  the  two 
first  are  particularly  valuable.  Forchhauiiek, 
HeUeniia  Griechenland  un  Neuen  da*  Alte,  Berlin, 
1837.  UuiiCHS,  /iewen  und  Fortchmgen  m 
Griechenland.  £rsterTbeil,Aeue  iter  Delphi  durck 
Fhoci*  und  Bototien  bi*  Theben,  Bremen,  1840. 
BitcHON,ZA  (rr»oe  coniintntale  et  laUorie;  Voyage, 
Sijour,  et  Etude*  Hi*(orique*  en  1840 — 41,  Paris, 
1843.  Fiedler,  Beiie  durch  alle  Tkeile  de*  Ko- 
nigreicht*  Griechenland,  Leipiig,  S  vols.  8vo.  1840 
—41.  Aldenbovbn,  Itininara  detcriptif  de 
PAtHgue  et  du  Piloponnete,  avec  carte*  et  plant 
topographique*,  Athens,  1841 ,  taken  almost  entirely 
from  the  publications  of  the  French  Commiasioo. 
Brahdis,  Mittheibmgen  Sber  Griechenland,  3  vds. 
1842.  Stephani,  Rciie  durch  einige  Gegenden  de* 
nir^iehen  Griechenlandet,  Leipz.  1843. 

The  following  are  the  chief  systematic  works  on 
the  geography  of  Greece: — liAintKBT,Geographie,  of- 
which  the  volume  containing  Thetsaly  and  Epirus 
appeared  in  1812,  and  the  one  containing  Northern 
Greece,  Peloponnesus,  and  the  isUmds  of  the  Archi- 
pelago in  182S;  but  neither  is  of  much  value. 
Krusb,  HeOat,  oder  geographiteh-antiquaritche 
Daritellung  del  alten  Griechenlandet,  Ldpz.  3  vols. 
8vo.  1825 — 1827,  which,  besides  the  general  intro- 
ducti(«,  contains  only  an  account  of  Attica,  Megaris, 
Boeotia,  Phocis,  Doris,  Locris,  Aetolia,  and  Acanunia. 
Cramer,  A  Geographical  and  Bittorical  Deicrip- 
tion  of  Ancient  Greece,  with  a  Map  and  a  Plan  of 
Athene,  3  vols.  Svo.  Oxf.  1828.  Uoffmakk,  Grie- 
chenlaitd  und  dia  Crieckea  isi  AUerthum,  Leipiig, 
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IMI,  S  nb.  8m>.:  Fouioeb,  ffamdbmek  tUr  allm 
OiygrmkU,  S  voU  8n>.  Lrip.  1843—48:  bot  tb* 
put  iwtinc  to  Ome*  oontaias  littla  man  tfaan 
■Ml*  ntifnem  Xtmamk  «atbm  aod  modem  mriu. 
Tbo  namefoao  tatmagnfkn  oo  topoato  ooatjMi 
■Ml  itlowio  ■«  gWa  aadw  tboir  remctive  naoMi. 
A  Kooil  (OMnl  aceoot  ii  giroo  bj  K.  O.  Muixsm, 
ia  bU  work  oa  tbo  Doritmui  bj  Thiklwau, aod 
flMoni,  ia  tMr  Bitoria  of  Grte*;  ond  bj 
WoUMWOBTH.  in  bii  Urtee*,  Pictorial,  DeteriptiTt, 
md  HittorieaL  Tbo  beet  eolleotiaa  of  Ua^  of 
Oraaro  io  b^  Ki«rE»T.  Topojrafki$eh-Uittori»dif 
AOat  von  HtUi  mtd  dm  UMmUAm  Cofeiuoa  fa 
S4  BUUtan,  Boriin,  184«. 

OKAE'CIA  MAGNA.    [Haosa  Oa^acu.] 

ORAIOCELL    [Oabocku.] 

URAUATUM,  a  pbeo  in  Gallia  betwoen  Epa- 
Bianlaram  and  Lar^*  [ErAHASDUBVM] ;  bat  it 
ia  not  eortain  tbat  the  namo  ooKbt  to  appear  in  tbo 
Itio.  I  and  if  it  ahonid,  wo  ban  no  eridcooe  wbore 
it  i<;  tbouffh  Ulcort  aa^a  that  it  i*  Ciromagi^. 
IVAnrillo  baa  Ua  nooal  kind  of  gWM :  b«  mak«a  it 
OnmnUan.  [G.L.] 

OHAMMIUM  (IVWw,  Steph.  B.),  a  tOTrn  of 
Onto,  wbiob  Conoolli  (UDclc,  Anita,  yaiLy.  434) 
kaa  pUctd  to  tbo  8W.  of  Kamt-^idlfro,  bat  oa 
Paahloj't  nap  it  ia  idooUfini  with  £remopoU,  <m 
tbo  K  Moot  rE.&J.] 

ORA'MPIUS  HONS,  in  Britain,  Uio  •cone  of 
Galgariu't  reustanc*  to  the  Bomaa  anna  ^  tks 
Ommpiim  UaU.    (Tao.it9ne.29.)     [B.  O.  U] 

GRANDE,  a  atation  which  tho  Jenualom  Iliao- 
nry  piacM  on  tho  Egnatian  Waj,  U  M.  P.  firam 
ColUo.  (Comp.  Tafel,  do  Via*  SgmO.  Part.  Oceid. 
p.  48.)  [E.B.J.] 

GRAKnrMIKUM.    [Gallaboia.] 

GIUNI'OUS  (rpdrurof),  a  rirtr  in  Troai  which 
had  it*  aouroo  in  Mount  Cotjrlna,  a  bianch  of  Ida, 
and  flowing  throogh  tho  Adraotian  pbin' emptied 
itaolf  into  the  Propontia.  (Horn.  /J.  xii.  SI ;  Sttab. 
sUi.  pp.  flSa,  587,  608;  Mola,  i.  19;  PUn.  ▼.  40; 
Ptol.  T.  9.  §  9.)  Thit  little  atnam  ia  celebntod  in 
bialo>7  oa  acouont  of  the  tijpial  Tict«7  ftained  on  ita 
banka  by  Alexander  the  Gnat  onr  the  Peniana  in 
8.0  334,  and  another  nafaied  hj  Loenllaa  OTor 
Mithridateo  (Arrian,  Anak.  1 13;  Diod.  Sic  xta.  19; 
Phit.  Altt.  94,  LtiailL  1 1 ;  Flor.  iU.  5.)  Some  tra- 
wllera  identity  tho  Gianiona  with  the  Dimatico 
(Chiahvll.  TVaoob  m  7\trh$f,  f.  60),  and  otben 
with  tho  A«Ma.m.  [L.  &] 

GRANIS  (rpant,  Arrian,  ImL  c  39),  a  aaiaU 
rttor  of  Ponia,  to  which  the  fleet  of  Nearchaa  cane. 
Then  tnaa  no  naaon  to  doobt  that  il  ia  the  aame 
ainwn  w  that  called  by  D'Annlio  and  Tberaat 
tho  AoMkanbo.  It  ia,in  {Kt,the  riTorof  .4ii«iUr. 
Nifbahr  tpoaka  of  a  atraam  which  paaaea  Ort  aad 
flowa  into  the  Panian  Gulf  (TVaoeb,  toL  IL  p.  9I> 
Can  Or*  bo  taoaiJecod  aa  praoerring  part  «f  tin 
•acient  bbbmT  (Yincant,  Tagk  ^A'oarcJUa.  tdL  i. 
^40a)  [V] 

GRANKONUM,  in  GalBa,  "  in  Littoro  Saxonico,* 
arrardia);  to  tho  Notitia  imp.  Sanaoa  anppoaed  it 
to  bo  Grmtnlh.  lyAaTille  aad  otbcn  gneaa  otbcr 
aanw  1  and  D'AariUo  tada  placoa  baUi  «ar  Giaa- 
aona  and  Gnnaooaai.  [G.  L.] 

GRANl'A  (rpaavda),  a  tint  ia  tho  OBtreno 
•oatb.«aat  of  Gorman^,  in  tbo  eoaatiy  of  tbo  Qaadi, 
•ad  mi{4Tin)(  itotif  into  tbo  Daaobo.  Ita  laodaca 
•ante  ia  trrmia.    (Anton,  if i*'lal  i.  17.)     [U&] 

GRATIA  XA  (I>OTMrdX  a  tow*  oa  Ibe  frvMitr  ' 
•rittTnaai,aM  fartaa  Mmm.    (Pneo^  AA  t 
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Modani  town  of  Ci  ncaoaiVaa.aa  the  left  baakcf  tha 
rirer  Driaa,  ii  aaad  to  oeci]^  tbo  ata  of  the  aadoi 
Gratiaaa.  {^  &] 

GBATIANOTOLI&    [Cuijiko.] 

GBATU'BUM  COLLIS  {i  Xift  *  Xa,i,mo : 
M.  Ghmimo),  a  waU-woodod  ni^  of  InOa,  in  the 
Begio  Syitka  of  N.  Africa,  SOO  ataifia  boaa  tha 
aea,  nntaininf;  the  aoorcea  of  tbo  rircr  Corns. 
(Herod,  ir.  175 ;  CaUim.  tf.  SekoL  Find.  Ad. 
T.  39 ;  DeUa  CoOa,  riosyw,  pi  29.)  LP.&J 

GRA'VILTGALUtKiA.] 

GBAVINDM,  a  atataon  in  GalEa,  plaoed  ia  Oa 
Table  on  a  road  from  Jnliobona  (Jiffeteaiwa),  wUch 
joina  another  road,  the  tennination  of  which  k  Geaa- 
riacom  (^Boulogiu).  Aa  to  thia  ohacure  and  aa- 
known  place,  aee  D'Anrillo,  Notict,  ifc. ;  Tlktiv 
Cottuii,  p.  547.  [G.L.] 

GBAVISCAE  (rfiaot«<rirai,  Ptd.;  Tpottatnm, 
S<nb.X  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Etmria,  betw«eB  Coaa 
and  Caatrom  Norom.  We  hare  no  aoconnt  of  ita 
rriatenco  preriooa  to  the  estahlishment  there  of  a 
Booun  ooknj  in  a.  c.  181  (Lir.  xl.  29;  VdL  PaL 
i.  15),  and  we  know  that  ita  site  had  ongiaallf 
fonnod  part  of  the  territoiy  oS  TarqainiL  It  is  net 
impoaaiblo,  indeed,  that  Oranscae  maj,  dariii(  tha 
independence  of  that  dtj,  hare  serred  aa  ita  pan, 
joat  aa  Ppgi  did  to  the  neighboaiine  Caere,  bat  wo 
have  no  aothotity  fw  the  bet.  TIm  inaotyni  gf 
Graviscae,  bjr  Viipl  (jtea.x.  184),  in  ooDJonctiaa 
with  Pjrgi,  among  the  plaoei  taj^woed  to  ban 
taken  part  in  the  wars  of  Aeaeaa,  ia  the  oolj  aiga- 
ment  in  faroor  of  its  remote  andqoity;  fiir  the  aa- 
thority  of  Silias  Italicns,  who  calls  it  "  Tcteras  Gra- 
viacae  "  (viiL  475),  is  oa  snch  a  point  of  no  Tafaie. 
The  oolonj  sent  thither  was  a  "  ookmia  maritinia 
civinm,"  bat  seama,  like  most  settlementa  of  a  simi- 
lar class  astablislied  on  the  coast  of  Etroiia,  to  ban 
enjoyed  bat  little  prosperity;  which — in  tbe  case  of 
Gnriacae  at  least — may  be  ascribed  to  tbe  estrone 
nnhealthinesa  of  its  sitnation,  allnded  to  both  by 
Virgil  and  Batilius.  ("  Intempestaeqoe  Graviscae,* 
Virg.  ^ea.  L  0. ;  BatiL  /(m.  L  382.)  It  k,  bow- 
erer,  noticed  as  a  snhsistjng  town  by  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  Ptolemy,  aa  mil  as  in  ^  Itineraries;  bat  in  the 
time  of  Botilias  (a.d.  416)  it  had  sank  into  couk 
plots  decay,  and  retained  oniy  a  few  scattered  hnuaei. 
(Strab.  T.  p.225;  Plin.  iiL  5.  a.  8;  PtoL  in.  1.  §4; 
ButU.  L  c;  Itm.  MariL  ^  498;  Tab.  PsmL^ 

The  exact  site  of  Graviscae  has  been  a  sobjecl  <f 
maeh  diacunaion,  though  tbe  data  afliirded  byanciait 
aothorities  would  appear  sufficient^  pReaae.  Stnbo 
say>  it  waa  300  stadia  bom  Cossa,  aad  latber  lea 
ttan  180  from  Pyip:  bat  the  ibtnier  '«»»«—  b 
certainly  too  great,  as  it  would  cany  ns  torn  poial 
beyond  the  rirer  Minio;  aad  it  ia  certain,  6<an  It^ 
tiliua,  aa  well  aa  tbo  Itmenrica,  that  GnniaeaB  hf 
to  tha  K  of  tbat  inv.  Oa  tbe  other  hand.  tW  &- 
tance  from  Pyrgi  would  fiinriiie  with  a  pasitiaa  at 
or  near  tbo  month  of  tbe  rirer  Jfarta,  and  then 
seeoM  on  tho  whole  to  be  Tittle  doubt  laa:  GmwM 
waa  sitaatod  in  tbo  iwighbnurtcod  of  tbat  atnaa. 
Two  k>ca£ties  bare  been  pointed  ont  as  its  «SMt 
aita,  at  both  of  wbicb  there  an  some  a 
tho  one  on  tbe  right  baakof  tbe  . 
laHa  Cram  its  ■nuth,  wbiA  is  ajnutj  by  Tes^bal 
aad  Dennis;  tbe  odiar  en  tha  sca-eoaa^  «  a  spat 
called  &  Ctiiitiirai  erLoSifca.  abet  a  ■&  S. 
bmm  tbe  mantb  of  tbe  ir«*L  Tke  kcir  mo^ 
afforJng  to  Deaaas^  own  adaaaaMa,  banc  ctraaij 
baa  a  Boaaa  aiatita,  aid  «aa  la  kaaa  tbchaai 
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*»Wlin  tft  ratuwut  the  Boman  oolong  of  OrsTiMM. 
If  there  ever  existed  as  Etnuotu  tmro  of  the  name, 
ifc  is  highly  probable  that  it  ma;  have  ooeapisd  a 
Bomewhat  diiforant  lite.  (Dennis,  Sintria,  toL  L 
ppt  387—395.) 

The  annexed  coin,  with  the  Onek  l^tnd  FPA,  is 
oonunonly  assigned  to  OniTiscae;  bnt  this  attri- 
Imtion,  thoDgh  admitted  by  Eekhel  (toI.  i.  p.  93), 
is  certainly  erroneous.  It  belongs  to  tome  town  of 
Apulia  or  Calabria,  bat  its  carrMt  attribntioo  has 
not  yet  been  determined.  (MiUiugen,  Nuimma- 
tigme  da  Fltalie,  pp.  148,  178.)  [E.  H.  B.J 
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COOT  AS8IOXKD  TO   OBAVUCAB. 

ORINKES,  a  place  In  Northern  Gallia,  mentioned 
hf  Tacitus  (JSTuC  r.  20)  in  his  histoiy  of  the  insnr- 
rection  of  Civilia.  The  Table  places  Grinnes  on  a 
road  between  Nonomagos  (^Nymegm)  and  Lng- 
dnntun  (Zeideo).  Itis  18H.P.  ftcmNoriomagnsto 
Ad  Duodecimnm  [Duodkcikum,  Ad],  and  9  H.  P. 
troat  Ad  Dnodedmmn  to  Grinnes.  The  next  station 
after  Grinnes  is  Caspinginm,  18  M.  P.  It  seems 
that  hardly  any  two  geographers  agree  abont  the 
atta  of  Grinnes.  Walckenaer  has  no  doubt  that  it  is 
Warich  and  Bochittm,  as  he  writes  the  names. 
The  only  thing  that  Is  certain  is,  that  we  do  not 
Imow  where  Grinnes  is.  [G.  L.] 

GBIOK  (r^Ior),  a  chain  of  moantiUns  mnning 
puallel  to  Meant  Latmca,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Ilatnlio  bay,  and  extending  tnaa  the  neighbourhood 
of  Miletns  to  Enromos  in  Caria.  (Strab.  xIt.  p.  635.) 
Some  Identified  this  range  with  that  of  Phthull, 
(Horn.  /;.  ii.  868  ■•  Steph.  B.  «.  t».  Mlpo.)     [L.  S.] 

GRISELUH  {Etk.  Griselicus),  a  place  in  Gallia 
Narixmenas.  Span  pabllshed  an  inscription  found 
at  the  bath*  of  GttMix,  near  Sitt,  in  the  diipait- 
ment  of  Btuti  Alpa.  Greoulx  is  near  the  right 
hanlc  of  the  Verdon,  a  little  above  its  junction  with 
the  Ihtnnot.  The  inscription  is  "  Nymphis  xL 
Griselicis."  Papon  made  the  ridicolons  mistake  of 
■apposing  that  the  nomerals  marked  the  number  of 
these  water  nymphs.  Walckenaer  observes  that  xi. 
H.  P.  is  the  exact  distance  between  Ortouix  and 
BeUCAks).  [G.L.] 

GRISSIA.    [GERASira.] 

GROni.    [Qaujuccia.1 

GStl'Dn,  a  people  of  li(ortb  GalUa  enomerated 
by  Caeaar  (£.6.  t.  39)  as  dependent  on  the  Nerrii, 
Bod  mentlaMd  noirtiere  else.  D'Anville  finds  the 
name  in  Gtotdt  or  Gronde,  the  name  of  a  small 
place  and  canton  in  Cadiant,  in  Zeeland.    [Q.  L.] 

GRUII.    rGAtXAECX&.] 

GBUMEMTUU  (Fpo^MtrroV:  Eth.  Grmnentinua: 
Sapoaara),  a  city  of  Lucsnia,  and  one  of  the  chief 
towns  situated  in  the  interior  of  that  province.  From 
its  inland  position  It  is  evident  that  it  was  never  a 
Greek  settlement,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
was  a  native  Lucanian  town;  bnt  no  mention  occtifs 
of  it  m  history  previous  to  the  Second  Punic  War. 
Its  name  is  first  found  in  B.  c.  215,  when  the  Car- 
thaginian general  Hanno  was  defeated  under  its  walls 
by  Tib.  Sempnmius  Longus  (Liv.  xxiiL  37):  and 
tgain  in  S.C.  207,  when  Hannibal  himself,  having 
broken  up  tota  ti»  winter  qnarten  in  Bmttiom  and 


marditd  into  Ltuaaia,  established  his  camp  at  Gra- 
mentom,  where  be  was  enconntered  by  the  consul 
C.  Claudins  Mero,  and  sustained  a  slight  defeat 
(Id.  xxviL  41,  42).  Grumentnm  appears  to  have 
been  at  this  time  one  of  the  Lucanian  cities  that 
had  espoused  the  Carthaginian  cause,  and  was  there- 
fore at  this  time  in  the  possession  of  Hannibal,  bat 
must  have  been  lost  or  abandoned  immediately  after. 
We  hear  no  mora  of  it  till  the  period  of  the  Social 
War  (b.  o.  90),  when  it  appears  as  a  stnmg  and 
important  town,  in  wbioh  the  Roman  praetor  Lici- 
nins  CrassBs  took  refuge  when  defeated  by  M.  Lam- 
ponins,  the  Lucanian  general.  (Appian,  B.  C.  1. 4 1 .) 
But  it  would  seem  {torn  an  anecdote  reUted  by  Se- 
neca and  Hacrobius  that  it  subsequently  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  allies,  and  withstood  a  k»g  nege 
on  the  part  of  the  Bomans.  (Senea  de  Bene/,  iii 
23;  Macrob.  i.n.) 

It  now  became  a  Soman  monicipiom,  but  seems 
to  have  continued  to  be  one  of  the  few  flourishittg  or 
considerable  towns  in  the  mterior  of  Lncania.  Strabo, 
indeed,  terms  it  a  small  place  (juK/iii  icoroucfo,  vi. 
p.  254),  and  the  Liber  Coloniarnm  includes  it  among 
the  towns  of  Lncania  which  held  the  rank  of  Prae- 
fecturae  only.  {Lib.  CoL  p.  209.)  Bnt  we  learn 
from  an  inscription  that  it  certainly  at  one  time  en- 
joyed the  rank  of  a  colony ;  and  other  inscriptions,  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  its  local  senate  and  va- 
rious magistrates,  as  well  as  the  mins  of  buildings 
still  remaining,  sufficiently  prove  that  it  must  have 
been  a  place  of  consideration  under  the  Boman  Em- 
pire. (Mommsen,  Inter.  S-N.-pp.  19 — 22  ;  Plin. 
iii.  11.  s.  15;  PtoL  iiL  1.  §  70.)  The  Ituiersries 
attest  its  sxistence  down  to  the  fourth  century,  and 
we  leam  from  ecclesiastical  records  that  it  was  an 
einscopal  see  as  late  as  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
Great;  bnt  the  time  of  its  destruction  is  unknown. 

The  site  of  Gmmentum,  which  was  erroneously 
placed  by  Claverins  at  Ckktrxmumte,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sitmo  or  Siris,  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Holstanins.  Its  mins  are  still  visibk  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Agri  (Acitis),  about  half  a  mile 
below  the  modem  town  of  Soptmora  ;  they  include 
the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  with  many  walls 
and  portions  of  buildings  of  reticulated  masonry,  and 
the  ancient  paved  street  mnning  through  the  midst 
of  them.  Nnmenms  inscriptions  have  also  been 
discovered  on  the  site,  as  well  as  coins,  gems,  and 
other  minor  objects  <j{  antiquity.  (Cluver.  ItaL  p. 
1279;  Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cbaer.  p.  288;  BomanelU, 
voL  L  pp.  399,  400;  Moounsen,  {.  e.  p.  19.)  The 
porition  thus  assigned  to  Gmmentum  —  which  is 
clearly  identified  by  early  ecclesiastical  records  — 
agrees  well  vrith  the  distances  given  in  the  Itinera- 
ries, cspedally  the  Tabula,  which  reckons  15  H.P. 
tnm  Potentia  to  Anxia  (still  called  Anti),  and  18 
tram  thence  to  Gmmentum.  (/(m.  AKt.  p.  104 ; 
Tab.  PetU.)  Many  of  the  other  distances  and 
stations  in  this  part  of  the  country  being  corrapt  or 
nncertain,  the  point  thus  gained  is  of  the  highist 
importance  for  the  topognpfay  of  Lncania.  [Li;ca- 
WiA.]  At  the  same  time  its  central  position,  near 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Adris,  sufficiently  ac- 
counts fbr  Its  importance  in  a  military  point  of 
view.  [EH.B.] 

GBUMITH  (tth.  Grambeetinus :  Grumo),  a  town 
of  Apulia,  in  the  Peucetian  territoiy,  the  name  of 
which  is  preserved  only  in  that  of  the  modem  vil- 
lage of  Orvmo,  about  9  miles  S.  of  Bitonto  (Bntim- 
tum),  and  14  SW.  of  Bari  (Barium),  where  ancient 
remains  have  been  fixmd.    Bnt  there  is  no  doubt 
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that  the  "Grambotiju"  tt  Pliny  (uL  11.  i.  16) 
an  no  other  than  ttw  inhabitants  of  Gnunom, 
though  the  ethnic  fonn  is  singular.  Many  nomis- 
matist*  assign  to  Gnunom  the  coins  with  the  l^end 
rPT,  which  other  sathocities  refer  to  Gnunentura 
in  Locania.  (BomaneUi,  ToL  ii.  p^  174 ;  Seetiiii, 
Clots.  Gm.  p.  15.)  [iC.  H.  B.] 

GBUNAEI  (TparcuM  and  rpmuei),  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ti.  13.  §  3)  as  a  population  of  Scythia. 
[ScimuA.]  [B.G.L.] 

GBYMIUMor  GRTXIA  (r^wr,  Tfirw.  Eli. 
Tfiiy6s\  one  of  tlie  Aeolian  dties  in  Asia  Minor, 
40  stadia  from  Uytina,  and  70  from  Elaea.  In  the 
early  times  the  town  was  iadepeodent,  bnt  afterwards 
beaime  sobject  to  Myrina.  It  contained  a  sanctuary 
of  ApoUo  with  an  ancient  crade  and  a  splendid 
temple  of  white  marble.  (Herod.  L  149;  Strab.  ziii. 
Jk  623;  Virg.  Ed  vL  72,  Aen.  ir.  345;  Plin.  T.  32, 
xzzii.  21;  Steph.  B.  t.v.  Tpivot;  Paus.  I  21.  §  9; 
Scylax,  p.  37.)  Xenophou  {BtU.  iil  1.  §  6)  mentions 
GiTniam  as  belonging  to  Googylns  of  Eretria;  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  eattntm  Grmmm  in  Phrygia, 
fnxn  which  Alcibiades  derived  an  income  of  50  talents 
was  the  town  of  Gryniom.  (Xep.  Alcib.  9.)  Parmoiio 
took  the  town  by  assault,  and  sold  its  inhabitants  as 
slares,  after  which  the  place  seans  U>  have  decayed. 
(Diod.  Sic  XTii.  7.)  [L.  &] 

GUGERNL  Tadtns  (BitL  !▼.  28X  in  his  hisiocy 
of  the  insurrection  of  Cirilis,  speaks  of  the  Boman 
commander  Vocula  encamping  at  Geldnba,  and  thence 
sttafking  the  nearest  districts  of  the  Gugemi,  wlio 
had  joined  Cirilis.  They  were  Germans  who  lived 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  Lower  Ger- 
mania,  as  appears  bom  Tscitos  (iv.  28,  T.  16). 
They  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (it.  17)  in  this  uder: 
"Ubii,  Colonia  Agrippinensis,  Gugemi,  Baiavi," 
which  shows  that  they  were  between  Cologne  and 
the  BataTomm  InsuU.  We  may  infer  from  Tacitus 
{Bit  ir.  28)  that  Gelduba  [Geloura]  was  south 
«f  the  boundary  of  the  Gugemi,  but  not  far  from  it. 
There  is  no  recoid  of  these  Germans  passing  the 
Rhine,  and  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Caesar.  Sue- 
tonius (^i^ittf.  c  21;  Titer,  c.  9)  speaks  of  Ubii 
and  Sicambri  sulmiitting  to  the  Romans,  and  being 
transplanted  to  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine.  In  the 
first  passage  of  Suetonius  some  read  "  Sneros  et 
Sicambns,"  in  place  of  "  Ubios  et  Sicambros."  It  is 
an  old  conjecture  that  these  Gugemi  were  trans- 
planted Sicambri;  which  may  be  tme,  or  it  may  not. 
More  probably  not  true :  for  why  should  they  change 
their  name,  when  the  Ubii  did  not  ?  If  the  tme 
leading  in  Suetonius  is  "  Sueroe,"  the  Gugemi  may 
be  one  of  the  pagi  ol  the  SoerL  But  the  true 
reading  is  prolibly  "  Ubios."  We  may  suppose 
then  that  other  tribes  may  bare  been  transplanted 
besides  Ubii  and  Sicambri,  for  a  great  many  Germans 
were  settled  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  [G.  L.J 

GUJUNTA.    [Bauubes,  p.  374,  b.] 

GULUS  (rouXov  rmafiou  Moluil,  ItoL  iv.  2. 
§11:  Wad  Dadb  or  Kammal),  a  rirer  of  Uaore- 
tania  Stiftnsis,  falling  into  the  sea  between  Igil^lis 
and  the  month  of  the  Ampsaga.  [P.  S.J 

GUUI'GI  (Kamvicii,  Ptol.:  BenM),  a  dty  on 
the  coast  of  Manretania  Caesariensis,  12  M.  P. 
west  ol  Caesarea  lol;  made  a  colony  by  Augustus. 
(Plin.  T.I;  /(M.  ^a<.  p.  15 ;  PtoLiT.2.  §2;  Geog. 
Bar.;M)t4^.)  [P.&] 

GUNTIA.  1.  A  town  in  Vindclicia,  on  the  road 
leading  from  Campodnnoro  to  Augusta  Vindelicomm. 
(/(M.  .,1st  p.  290;  Orelli,  Imtcrigt.  va.  2054.)    It 
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is  identiiled  with  the  modem  Oier-Caisiinj,  Mr 

the  sources  of  the  river  Gflnz. 

2.  (<rans),  a  rirer  in  Vindelida,  and  a  tribatary 
of  the  Danube ;  near  its  aonnie  the  town  of  Gnatia 
was  sitnated.  This  rirer  is  not  espressly  msa- 
tiooed  by  the  ancients;  but  the  town  of  tlie  same 
name,  and  the  expression,  "  Dannbii  transitos  Gm- 
tiensis"  (Eumen.  Pcaieg.  Ctmtt.  2),  abow  that  its 
name  was  known  to  them.  [I^  S.] 

GURAEI.    [GoKTA.] 
GURAEDS.    [GoRTA.] 

GURGURES  MOMTES,  a  rai^  of  moontains 
In  Central  Italy,  known  only  £n«i  a  passage  ia 
Varro,  wlio  tells  us  that  it  was  the  costom  to  diire 
the  mnles  which  weiv  fed  in  large  herds  in  the 
Rosei  Campi  near  Beats,  into  these  lefty  mauntama 
("  in  Gurgures  altos  mantes,"  Varr.  Jt.  Jt.  ii.  1.  § 
16)  for  their  summer  pasturage.  It  is  erideat 
that  they  were  a  portion  of  the  central  and  highest 
ranges  of  the  Apennines,  bnt  the  particnisr  main- 
tains meant  cannot  be  identified.  [E.  H.  B.J 

GUBUXIS  (roiifwvAis),  is  the  name  gives  Igr 
Ptolemy  (iiL  3.  §  7)  to  two  cities  of  Sardinia  whick 
he  di:>tinguishes  as  Gnrulis  Vetua  (roapovAls  n- 
Aojd)  and  Gnrulis  Nova  (roupovAls  rea).  The 
latter,  according  to  De  la  Martnora,  is  repnacstad 
by  the  modem  town  of  CugUari,  aboot  6  mila  from 
the  W.  coast  of  the  ishmd,  and  12  KE.  of  the  aseiest 
Corans:  there  still  exist  Roman  remains  oa  this 
spot  Gumlis  Vetus  is  supposed  by  the  sasM 
author  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  Padria,  a  riUi^ 
in  the  ioterior,  KE.  of  Bosa;  but  this  is  a  moa 
conjecture.  (Oe  la  Marmora,  Tog.  e»  Sardaigm, 
roL  ii.  Yf.  366,  403.)  Ptolemy  again  meoiigas 
Gumlis  Mora  in  the  8lh  book  (riiL  9.  §  3)  amo^ 
the  places  at  which  he  records  astroncaiical  olkerra- 
tions,  whence  we  are  led  to  infer  that  it  most  hav* 
been  a  place  of  some  importance,  but  its  name  is  not 
found  in  the  Itineraries.  [E.  H.  B.] 

GURZUBITAE  (ToufQovelTiu,  Prtnop.  <U  Aei. 
iiL  7),  a  fortress  erected  by  Justinian  in  the  Taaiie 
Chersonese,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  seen  at  Oir- 
tuf,  to  the  W.  of  Lttmbat.  (CcmpL  Clar^  Trot. 
roL  ii.  p.  258.)  rE.B.J.1 

GUTAK    [GoTHi.] 

GUTTALUS,  a  smaU  river  en  the  coast  <^  th» 
Baltic,  which,  according  to  SoEnus  (20),  existed  aa 
the  west  of  the  Vistula,  and  would  tbnefore  bdiaig 
to  Germany:  but  Pliny  (ir.  28)  places  it  on  the  east 
of  the  Vistula,  whence  it  must  be  resided  as  a  Sar- 
matiaa  river,  and  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  modem 
PregeL  [U  S.] 

GY'ABOS,  or  GrAKA  {riofos,  Stiab..  Steph. 
B. ;  Gyarus,  Tac ;  ri  riapa,  Atrian,  Diet.  iv.  4 ; 
Gyara,  Juv.,  Plin.:  Eti.  rvaptvi\  a  small  island  m 
the  At^aean  sea,  reckoned  one  of  tlie  Cydades,  and 
situated  SW.  of  Andres.  According  to  Pliny,  it 
was  62  (Roman)  from  Andros  and  12  miles  io  di- 
cmnference.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23.)  It  was  little' 
better  than  a  barren  rock,  though  inhabited  in  an- 
tiquity. It  was  one  of  the  few  spots  in  Gneca 
visited  by  Strsbo,  who  relates  that  he  landed  ia  the 
island  and  saw  there  a  little  village  inhabited  by 
fishermen,  who  deputed  cue  of  their  number  to  g» 
to  Augustus,  then  at  Corinth  after  the  battle  lA 
Actium,  to  beg  him  to  reduce  their  yearly  tribats  ct 
1 50  drachmae,  since  they  could  scarcely  pay  one 
hundred.  (Strab.  z.  p.  485.)  So  notorioos  was  it 
for  its  poverty  that  it  was  said,  io  joke,  that  th« 
mice  in  this  island  gnawed  thno^  iron.  (Antig. 
Carys.  21 ;  Plin.  viu.  4a  s.  82 ;  Stei^  B.  a.  *. 
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fiapos).  Under  the  Boman  empre  it  wis  nsed  as 
a  place  of  banishment,  and  was  one  of  the  meet 
dreaded  spots  employed  for  that  pnrpose  :— 

"  Ande  ^qnid  brevibos  Gyaris  et  carcere  dignnm." 
^Jnv.  L  73 ;  comp.  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  68,  69,  iv.  30 ; 
Plat,  de  ExtU.  8.)  Among  others,  the  philosopher 
Masonins  was  banished  to  Gyaros,  in  the  reign  of 
Nero.  (Philostr.  ViL  ApolL  vii.  16.)  In  the  time 
«f  the  Antouines  a  porple  fisheiy  was  carried  on 
hen  by  divers.  (Lndan,  Toxar.  18.)  The  island 
is  now  uninhabited,  except  m  the  summer  time  by  a 
tew  shepherds  who  take  care  of  the  flocks  sent  there 
Xfj  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Syrcs,  to  whom  the 
island  now  belongs.  It  is  called  ri  Tioipa,  pro- 
nooDced  Jvra.  (Toomefort,  Yoyogt,  <fc  vol.  i. 
■p.  263,  Engl.  Transl. ;  Ross,  Reiten  au/dm  Griech. 
fmebt,  vol.  i.  pi  5,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 70,  seq. ;  Fiedler,  Beiu 
■dttrcA  Griechmiand,  vol.  iL  p.  158,  seq.) 

GYENUS.     [Cyaskus.] 

GYGAEUS  LACUS  (Tuyala  Xiiari:  Mermen), 
m,  lake  in  Phrygia,  on  the  road  from  Thyatirs  to 
Sardes,  between  the  rivers  Hermos  and  Hyllas. 
(Horn.  11.  ii.  864,  zz.  391 ;  Heiod.  i.  93;  Strab.  xiii. 
p.  626;  Plin.  V.  30.)  This  Uke  was  afWwards 
called  Coloi,  and  near  it  was  the  necropolis  of 
Saides.  It  was  said  to  have  been  made  by  hnman 
hands,  to  receive  the  waters  which  innndatad  the 
plain.  (Comp.  Hamilton's  Jiaearcha,  voL  i.  p. 
145.)  [L.  &] 

GYMNE'SIAE.    [Bauearks.] 

GY'MinAS  (TviirSat,  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  7.  §  19; 
called  Gymnasia  by  Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  29),  "  a  great, 
floarishing,  and  inhabited  city,"  which  the  Ten 
Thousand  reached,  in  seven  marches,  after  they  had 
made  the  passage  of  the  Harposns.  (Xen.  L  c.) 
-Coiooel  Cfaesney  {Exped.  Et^krat,  v<A.  ii.  p.  232) 
thinks  that  it  may  be  represented  by  the  small  town 
of  Gtmeri,  on  the  Kari  Su,  an  affluent  of  the  river 
FrdL  Bnt  Mr.  Grote  {HuL  o/ Greece,  vol.  ix.  p. 
161),  with  reason,  thinks  it  is  more  probably  the 
same  as  Gumisck-Kidna,  on  the  rood  from  TVeM- 
amd  to  Enervm,  "  celebrated  as  the  site  of  the 
most  ancient  and  considerable  silver  mines  in  the 
Ottoman  dominioDS."  (Hamilton,  Atia  Minor,  vol. 
i.  pp.  168,  234.)  The  existence  of  these  mines,  as 
Mr.  Grote  observes,  famishes  a  plaasible  expbmation 
of  that  which  would  be  otherwise  surprising,  the 
existence  of  so  important  a  city  in  the  midst  of 
such  barbarians  as  the  Chalybes,  Scythini,  and 
Hacrones.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CTNAECaPOLIS  (rwaur<(voAu,  Streb.  zvu. 
Pl  803;  Steph.  B.  ».  v.;  Plin.  v.  9.  §  :  Eth.  Fwoj- 
KoiroXln)!),  was,  according  to  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers, the  chief  town  of  the  Gynaecopolite  nome,  and 
coins  bearing  its  impress  in  the  age  of  Hadrian  are  still 
extant  Itany  writers  doubt,  however,  whether  there 
was  sDch  a  nome  or  such  a  city.  The  name  seems 
rather  allusive  to  dnmmstances  unknown  than  to  the 
proper  appellation  of  a  place,  and  Stephanns  of  By- 
zantium rektes  no  less  than  three  legends  by  way  of 
acoonnting  for  it:  —  (I)  The  women  maintained 
the  town  against  a  hostile  inroad,  dnring  the  absence 
of  their  hnsbands  aid  male  relatives.  (2)  A  woman 
whose  sons  had  been  maltreated  by  a  king,  todc  up 
arms  and  expelled  him.  (3)  The  men  of  Nanoratis 
were  afflicted  with  the  plague;  and  while  all  other 
«f  the  Aegyptian  cities  kept  them  at  bay,  the  Gy- 
naecopolites,  through  cowardice,  admitted  them,  and 
were  named  vomen  fer  their  pains.  Each  of  these 
(tories  is  palpably  an  attempt  to  explain  the  name. 
D'Anville  oonjectares  that  Clpaecofolis  is  bnt  iin- 
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other  name  for  Anthylla  in  the  Delta.  That  city, 
as  Herodotus  (ii.  97,  98)  relates,  was  ippomted  by 
the  Pharadis  to  furnish  the  Egyptian  queens  with 
sandals  or  some  articles  of  female  attire.  The  tribute 
of  pin-money  procnred  ibr  the  place  the  appellation  of 
Gynaeoopolis,  or  "  Woman-tim : "  but  see  AirrHTXiA. 

[W.B.D.] 

GYNDES  (ri»*)i,  Herod.  L  189;  t.  52),  a  river 
which  has  been  considered  to  belong  in  part  to  both 
Assyria  and  Susiana;  as  the  upper  course  of  its 
stream,  fhxn  the  mountains  of  Matiene,  in  which  it 
takes  its  rise,  passes  through  part  of  the  former 
country,  while  the  latter  part  belongs  to  Susiana,  if 
its  identi6catioD  with  the  Kerkhak  is  admissible. 
Herodotus  is  not  clear  in  his  account  of  Uie  river: 
ji  one  place  (L  189),  where  he  speaks  of  Cyrus's 
crossing  it,  his  account  would  answer  beet  with  the 
position  rf  the  modem  Diaia,  which  enters  the  Hgris 
near  the  ancient  Ctesiphon :  in  another  place  (v.  52), 
be  seems  to  imply  a  river  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  Choaspes  and  Susa.  Hence  the  most  oootra- 
dictoty  views  of  geographers.  Bennell  {Gtogr.  of 
Htrod.  vol.  L  p.  266)  has,  in  one  place,  conjectured 
that  the  Gyndes  is  the  present  Diala;  in  another, 
the  MmdeU.  Larcher  has  thought  that  Herodotns 
means  only  one  and  the  same  river,  and  that  the 
MendM  best  represents  it  D'Anville  appears  to 
have  thought  there  were  three  rivers  of  the  name. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  the  ifendeli  was 
the  ancient  Gyndes ;  while  it  can  hardly  have  been  the 
Ktrkhah,  as  Forbiger  has  supposed.  It  is  clear  that 
Herodotns  had  himself  a  very  indistinct  notion  of  it,a8 
he  makes  the  Gyndes  and  Araxes  (the  Arat)  both 
flow  from  the  mooutains  of  Matiene  (I  202  ).    [V.] 

GYBISOEXI  (Tuptaotvoi),  a  people  of  Hispania 
Baetica,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castulo.  (Pint 
Sertor.  8 ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p  410.)  [P.  S.] 

GYBTON,  or  GYETOKA  (rvfriv,  Thnc,  Polyb., 
Strab. ;  tvprrin),  Hom. :  EOi.  rvpririos :  Tatiri), 
a  town  of  Perrfaaebia  in  Theaealy,  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain  between  the  rivers  Titaresius  and  Pe- 
neios.  Its  site  is  represented  by  the  modem  village 
of  TiMtiri.  Strabo,  indeed,  connects  Gyrton  with 
the  mouth  of  the  Peneins  (iz.  pp  439,  441 X  and 
the  Epitomiser  of  the  seventh  book  (p  329)  piscea 
it  near  the  foot  of  Mt.  Olympus ;  bnt  it  is  evident 
from  the  description  of  Livy,  whose  accoimt  has 
been  derived  from  Polybius,  that  it  stood  in  some 
part  of  thoee  plains  in  which  Fhalanna,  Atrax, 
and  Larissa  were  sitiuted.  (Liv.  zxxvL  10,  xUi. 
54.)  It  was  only  one  day's  march  from  Phalanna 
to  Gyrton  (Liv.  xlii.  54)  ;  and  the  Scholiast  on 
Apollanins  (i.  40)  says  that  Gyrton  was  near  Larissa. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greeot,  vol.  iiL  p.  382,  vol.  iv. 
p  534.)  It  was  an  ancient  town,  mentioned  by 
Homer  (IL  ii.  738),  and  continued  to  be  a  place  of 
importance  till  later  times,  when  it  is  called  opulent 
by  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  57).  It  was  said  to  hove 
been  the  original  abode  of  the  Phlegyae,  and  to 
have  been  fonnded  by  G3  rton,  the  brother  of  Phlcgyas. 
(Strab.  iz.  p  443 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  e.  rvpriii'.) 
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Tb*  0;Ttaoiaw  an  meotioiMd  imoog  tba  Tb«- 
mIud*  who  MBt  aid  to  Uie  Atfaeniaiu  at  tha  ccm- 
menoement  of  the  Peloponnaaao  War.  (Thuo.  ii. 
S2.)  The  name  of  the  cit7  freqiuntlj  occim  at  a 
later  period.  (Ut.  IL  ee. ;  Pdjb.  ztul  5 ;  Mela, 
ii.  3  :  Plin.  it.  9.  s.  16 ;  PtoL  iii.  13.  §  43.) 

GYTHIUM  {Tieuyr,  Stiab,  Polyb.,  PluL;  Gj- 
thiam,  Lir.;  rii4fiar,  Staph.  B.  «.«.;  G7t)MUin,0ic.: 
£A.  rrfxlrqs),  an  ancieot  Achaean  torn  io  La- 
cooia,  tituated  oear  the  head  of  the  Ijwnnian  gaV, 
■oath-weat  of  the  month  of  the  EuoUi,  at  the  dia- 
tance  of  240  itadia  firm  8parta  aoeording  to  Strabo 
(riii.  p.  363),  and  30  Boinaa  miles  aoeording  to 
the  Table.  This  distance  agrees  with  the  43  kilo- 
metres wlich  the  French  cummission  foiuid  to  be 
the  distance  b;  the  road  ftom  the  ruins  of  Gjthiom 
to  tha  theatre  of  Sparta.  In  Polybios  G^ium  is 
said  to  be  30  stadia  from  l^iarta;  bot  this  nomber 
is  evideatlj  corrupt,  and  for  v<^  rpuberra  we 
ought  to  rnd  with  UiUler  wtpX  rpuuc6iria.  (Poljb. 
T.  19.)  Gjrthiam  stood  upoo  the  small  stream 
Gjthins  (Mela,  ii.  3),  in  a  fertile  and  well-cnltirated 
plain.  (Poljrb.  w.  19.)  Its  cheesee  are  celebrated 
in  one  of  Lucian's  dialogues.  QDiol.  Meretr.  14.) 
After  the  Dorian  conquest  it  became  the  chisf  mari- 
time town  in  Laoonia,  and  was  therefore  regarded 
as  the  port  of  Sparta.  It  was  also  the  oniinaiy 
statioo  at  their  ^ipa  of  war.  Aceordinglj,  wbm 
war  broke  out  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  Gjthium 
was  one  of  the  first  places  which  the  Athenians 
attacked  with  their  sopeiior  fiset ;  and  in  B.  a  455 
it  was  burnt  by  Tolmidss,  the  Athenian  commander. 
(Thne.  I  102 ;  Diod.  xi.  84.)  On  the  inrasion  of 
Laconia  by  Epaminondas  in  B.  c.  370,  after  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  he  sdranced  as  far  south  as 
Gjthium,  but  was  nnsUe  to  take  it,  thongh  he  laid 
siege  to  it  for  three  days.  (Xen.  HelL  ri.  fi.  §  32.) 
Even  then  it  must  bare  been  well  fortified,  but  its 
fortifications  appear  to  hsTe  been  still  further  in- 
creased bjr  the  tjrant  Nabis ;  and  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  Bomans  in  195  it  is  described  bj  Utj  as 
"  ralida  urba,  *t  moltitodine  dTinm  inoolarumqne 
et  omni  bellioo  apparatu  instructa"  (xzxir.  29). 
Aogustua  made  it  one  of  the  Elenthero-Laconian 
towns ;  and  under  the  Soman  empire  it  again  became 
a  place  of  importance,  as  is  shown  by  its  ruins, 
which  belong  almost  exdusirelj  to  the  Bomaa 
period.  Its  port,  according  to  the  information  m- 
oeired  by  Strabo,  was  artificial  ('x"  '*•  ^  t<^h 
rl)  nAimBnor  ifvurir,  Strab.  rilL  p.  363). 

Pansanias  saw  in  the  market-place  of  Gytfaiom 
statues  of  Apollo  sod  Hercules,  who  were  reputed  to 
be  the  founders  of  the  city ;  near  them  a  statue  of 
Dionysus;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  market-place 
a  statue  of  Apollo  Caneius,  a  temple  of  Amman,  a 
biaien  statue  of  Asclepins,  the  temple  of  which  had 
no  roof,  a  fountain  sacred  to  this  god,  a  sssctoaiy 
of  Demeter,  and  a  statue  of  Poseidcn  Gasaochus. 
A  fountain  still  flowing  between  the  shore  and  the 
Acropolis  seems  to  have  been  the  above-mentioBed 
fountain  of  Asclepins,  and  thus  indicates  the  site  of 
the  Agora.  On  the  Acropolis  was  a  temple  of 
Athena;  and  the  gates  of  Castor  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  appear  to  have  led  from  the  lowo-  dty  to 
the  citadel.  (Pans.  iiL  SI.  §§  8,  9.)  Opposite  Gy- 
thinm  was  the  island  Cranae,  whither  Paris  was 
said  to  haT«  carried  off  Helen  from  Sparta.    [Cba- 

HAE.] 

The  coast  on  the  mainland  south  of  Gythium 
was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  of  Higoninra 
(Ktyinor)  from  the  onion  of  Paris  and  Helen 
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on  tha  oppedte  island.    On  this  ooaat  was  k  teB|le 
of  Aphrodite   Migonitis.  and  abors  it  a  laaimtaai 
sacred  to   Dicaysoa  called  I^iysiiim  (Aq^^nsr), 
where  a  fintiTal  was  calebntad  to  this  gai  in  tkt 
begionmg  of  spring.   (Pass.  iii.  29.  §  1.)     Ymmim- 
nias  further  deeoribei,  at  the  distance  of  tbrsa  stsAs 
firom  GytUun,  a  staoe  <■  wUdi  Omtaa  is  aud  to 
have  been  reUercd  from  his  madoeaa.    Tkis  atoe 
was  called  Zwr  (aeeoiding  to  SjrllmfK,  Ann)  as»- 
v^ai,  i.  e.  n»nt*«vTi|t,  tha  Belierar.      TIm  tewn 
Maroilumin,  which  was  built  at  the  be)(inninfc  «f  the 
present  century,  and  is  the  chief  port  of  the  dislriet 
Mali,  occupies  the  site  of  Mlgomum;  and  the  liiS 
above  it,  called  Kiman,  is  the  anciai 
The  remains  of  Gythiom,  called  PaMpoU,  i 
tnated  a  little  oorth  of  Maratkaan.     They  lie 
upon  the  slope  of  some  small  hills,  and  in  the  pUn 
between  them  end  the  sea.     These  rwnainw,  which 
an  considerable,  belong  ehieSy  to  the  Baman  peiiod, 
as  has  bsen  already  stated.     Near  the  edge  «f  tha 
Aon  an  the  remains  of  two  large  bnildmga,  pi» 
bably  Boman  baths,  consisting  of  seretal  ama]]  nwss 
and  diTisiona.    The  foondatioas  of  buildings  may 
also  be  seen  under  water.    Ninety  yards  inland  bam 
the  shore,  on  the  slope  of  the  larger  hill,  an  tiie  i^ 
mains  of  the  theain,  built  of  wUta  marble.     Sens 
of  the  marble  seats  still  remwn  in  tlieir  places,  brt 
most  of  them  have  disappeared,  as  the  apaoe  n- 
closed  by  the  theatre  has  been  converted  into  a  via*- 
yard.     The  diameter  appears  to  have  been  about 
150  feet    From  50  to  lOOfeet  fron  the  theati^k 
a  slight  hollow  between  the  hills,  are  the  rains  of  s 
Boman  building  of  eonnderable  size.    The  Acsofais 
was  on  the  top  of  the  hill  above  the  tbsatrc,  but  af 
its  walls  there  are  only  a  few  fragmenta.    Ail  nod 
the  town,  and  especially  on  the  Ulla,  an  twenty  « 
thirty  ruins  of  small  boiUings  of  tile*  and  moitar, 
in  tha  Booian  style,  containing  nidiea  in  tbe  walla, 
Theee  were  Boman  sepulchres:  one  of  then  wis  ex- 
cavated Iqr  Boss,  who  fonnd  then  same  acfoldnl 
lamp*. 

On  the  left  of  the  mad  fion  PuUipoU  to  Urn- 
raihimiti  is  an  inscription  osi  the  rock,  wUch  his 
not  yet  beoi  deciphered  (Backh,  /user.  1469); 
and  dose  to  it,  hewn  in  the  rock,  is  a  chair  with  a 
foot-step,  which  appears  to  be  the  spot  where  Orestts 
was  said  to  have  been  relieved  from  his  "»■*"»«« 
Most  of  the  inscriptions  found  st  PoMpoIi  are  tf 
tha  Roman  period.  (Bockh,/iuar.  1325,1386. 1391, 
1392,  1469.)  (Weber,  de  Gytieo  et  Tjintinrma 
■norm  Rdmi Nanliku,  Hodelberg,  1833;  Ltake, 
Mono,  ToL  i.  p.  244  ;  Bobbye,  Rtcktnktt,  fc  f. 
86;  Rceg,  Wtaderrngm  w  Gritdumbmi,  nL  i. 
piSSS,se^.;  Cnrtios,  jPktiyoaHsat,  vnL  iL  p.  270.) 
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GYTHOTNES  (rMMXt,  Ptd.  in.  5.  §  SO),  a 
Sarmatian  people,  sitnatad  to  the  W.  of  the  Vtrndi, 
whose  poaition  mnst  be  sought  for  in  the  iiaitem 
parts  of  Prussia.  (Compi  Scfaa&rik,  Sam.  AU.  nL 
i  ppw  ISI,  S04,  301.)  [S-B'J-J 
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HABES6DS,  tlw  aocMnt  nanw  of  the  town  of 
AntipheUos  in  Ljeia.  (Plin.  r.  18;  oomp.  Airn- 
raBixos.)  [L.  S.] 

BABITANCUU,  In  Britain.    Tin  fbHowing  in- 
•eription  Is  tiM  snthoritj  for  (be  name,  winch  occurs 
in  Mithor  the  Motitia  nor  tlie  Itinnwies:  — 
xoooirr  cjld 

BT  n.  D.  H.  ATO 

M.  o.  SECunDinvs 

BF.  COS.  HABITA 

NCI  PBIHA  STA 

rSO  BB  ET  8VIS  POS. 

(Afonton.  BriL  130.) 
This  was  fonnd  near  Ritingkam  in  Durham. 

Another  {rom  the  same  localitj  (ifowBW.  Sritmm. 
102)  runs  — 

nao  nmcTo 

HEBCYU  8ACB 
L  .JEKII.  SALVIABTS 
TBIB  COH  I  VAHOI 
V.  8.  P.  M. 

Jk.aM.(M<m.  Brit  103a)  is  — 

•  •••••• 

*  *        U»  MAZI 

COS  m  KT  II  ATBCL  AaTOmHO  PIO 


HADKIAKOPOLIS. 


toss 


ooa  n  Ava 

FOBXAM  cm  MTBn  TBTTBTATB  DI- 

tAFOS  jvasT  Aiarn  txHicixis  to 

COB  CVKAinx  COI>  AHin  ADTBBTO  PBO 
AVO  n-C*!  VAXOOB  O  PF  B 
cm  ABja  SALYIAX  TBIB 
8VO  A  BOLO  Bxan. 

Manj  importuit  remaina  IiaTo  been  fonnd  ber«: 
«.  g.,  aitan,  and  traces  of  the  walls  of  the  station ; 
ao  that  the  ideotificataoa  of  Habitanenin  with  Ri- 
rimgham  lias  been  generally  sanctioned.  The  in- 
scriptions infonn  ns  of  important  restorations,  and 
abo  of  its  being  the  station  for  a  ecAort  of  the  Van- 
fciooes:  "  The  mda  hot  celebnted  figure  of  Bob  of 
Bisingfaam,  sealptnred  upon  the  face  of  the  natural 
nek,  is  to  the  seath  of  the  station.  A  portion  of 
th«  rode  was  tent  off  by  gunpowder  soms  years  ago, 
carrying  the  upper  part  of  the  figme  with  it  He 
carries  a  bow  in  on*  hand,  and  what  appears  to  be  a 
h««  or  rabbit  in  the  other.*  (prvalt  Bomim  Weil, 
p.  808.) 

To  the  etlniognq)hieal  plulologist  the  termination 
-•o-  is  important.  Its  presence  in  snch  a  word  ss 
BtMtanemn  shows  it  to  be  British,  and,  as  snch, 
Keltic  It  is  well  known,  honerar,  that  the  name 
by  which  the  rirer  Po  was  known  to  the  Ligurians 
was  Bcdmtem;  a  gloss  which,  even  in  tiis  classical 
timts,  was  tisaslated  fmio  oarmt.  JSeeing  this, 
Pfiohard  snggssted  the  reading  Bodeit^ot,  and  from 
it  the  Germaoio  character  of  the  Ligurians.  His 
doctrine  has  been  taken  up  by  otheis.  It  is  dear, 
hownv,  that  the  mon  we  find  other  forms  in  -no-, 
the  leas  the  reason  fat  idning  on  the  current  form 
.Ssdanoiit.  The  more,  too,  snch  forms  ara  Keltic, 
die  leas  the  probability  of  the  inierence  that  the 
Ugwrimu  were  German,  and  the  greater  that  of 
their  beiag  Kelts.  [R.  G.  L.] 

HADRANUM.    [Adbabiw.] 

HADRIA.    [Adria.] 

HADIUAIII  ('ASfMUoi:  EA.'Mfimis),»Unm 
in  Bithynia,  net  &r  from  the  western  bank  of  the 
riror  Bhyndacus.    It  was  built,  «s  its  name  indi- 


eates,  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  for  tUs  nasoo 
did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy;  it  was  si- 
tuated on  a  spnr  of  Mount  Olympus,  and  160  stadia 
to  the  sontlv-east  of  Foemanenns.  (Aristid.  L  pi 
S96.)  Hamilton  (fiettareha,  i.  pp.  90,  fblL)  thmka 
that  he  discorerad  Its  rains  near  the  Tillage  of  Bef^ 
jik,  on  the  road  from  Bnita  to  Bergamo;  but  this 
does  not  quite  agree  with  the  above-mentioned  dis- 
tance from  Poemanenns,  aeoerding  to  which  it  ought 
to  be  looked  for  much  further  westward.  AdrUni 
was  the  birthplsce  of  the  rhetorician  AeHns  Aria- 
tides,  who  was  bom  m  A.  D.  117.  In  the  ecclesi- 
astical writers  the  town  is  known  as  the  see  of  a 
bishop  in  the  Hellespontine  province.  (Hierocl.  p, 
693 ;  Sociat  But  Eeda.  vii.  35 ;  CondL  NicaOL  ii. 
ppl  51,572;  Concil  Chalced.  p,  176;  comp.Se«tini 
Gto.  Nmm.  p.  35.)  fu  S.] 

HADRIAN01>0USCA(piar»^Xif).  l.^Adri. 
anopU  or  Edrme),  the  most  important  of  the  many 
towns  founded  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  was  situated 
in  Thrace,  at  the  point  where  the  river  Tonzns  joins  tbs 
Hebms,  and  where  the  hitter  river,  having  been  Cm!  ia 
its  upper  course  by  nnmerras  tributaries,  becomes  na- 
vigable. From  Ammianus  Marcellinns  (xiv,  1 1 ,  zxviL 
4)  it  would  appear  that  Hadrianopolis  was  not  aa 
entirely  new  town,  but  that  there  bad  existed  before 
on  the  same  spot  a  pUce  called  Uscndama,  which  is 
mentioned  also  by  Entropins  (n.  8).  But  as  Uscn- 
dama is  not  noticed  by  eariier  writers,  some  modem 
critics  have  inferred  Ijiat  Marcellinns  was  mistaken, 
and  that  Uscndama  was  situated  in  another  part  of 
the  country.  Such  criticism,  however,  is  quite  arbi- 
trary, and  ought  not  to  be  listened  to.  At  one  tima 
Hsdrianopolis  was  designated  by  the  name  of  Orestias 
or  Odrysns  (Lamprid.  BeUog.  7 ;  Nicet.  pp.  360, 830; 
Apoep.  Oeog.  op.  Budton,  iv.  p.  42) ;  but  tliis  name 
seems  aiWwards  to  have  been  dropped.  The  country 
around  Hadrianople  was  very  fertile,  and  the  site 
altogether  very  fortunate,  in  consequence  of  which  ita 
inhidritants  soon  rose  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity. 
They  carried  on  extensive  commerce  and  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  manufactures,  especially  of  arms. 
The  city  was  strongly  fortified,  and  had  to  sustain  « 
siege  by  the  Goths  in  A.  D.  378,  en  which  occasion 
the  workmen  in  the  maimfactories  of  arms  funned  a 
distinct  eorps.  Next  to  Constantinople,  Hadrianopolis 
was  the  first  city  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  this 
rank  it  maintained  throughout  the  middle  ages ;  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  as  well  ss  the  Turkish  sultans, 
often  resided  at  Hadrianopc^  (l^wrt  Badr.  80; 
Anun.  Marc.  xxxi.  6, 12, 16;  It.  AnL  137, 176, 322; 
Procop.  B.  0.  iii.  40;  Ann.  Comn.  x.  p.  277;  Zosim. 
iL  22;  Cedren.  iL  pp.  184,  284,  302,  454;  Hierod. 
p.  635;  Nicet.  p.  830.) 


00l>  OF  BADBIAKOPOUS  JX  THBACB. 

2.  A  town  Imilt  by  Hadrian  in  the  northern  part  of 
Bithynia,  which  was  little  known  in  c<»iaeqoence  of 
its  distance  from  the  high  roads,  for  which  reason  the 
pbue  is  not  noticed  in  the  Itineraries.  (UierocL  p^ 
695;  Nov<41.  29;  Condi.  Nicean.  iL  p.  £2.)  We  po». 
sees  coins  cS  this  town  from  ths  time  of  Hadrian  to 
th«  reign  of  Philip.  (Sastini,  p.  68.)    Leake  (_Aaa 
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Mm.  pi  309)  identifie*  H  vitli  tbc  TukWh  town 

Soli  nav  tb«  FUbu. 

3.  AtownbailtbytheempewrHidruniiiPhrygia, 
between  Pbilomelinm  and  TpiMom.  (HlerocL 
ft  672;  ConciL  Cbaked.  jn  670j  CondL  Cooet.  U. 
f.  S41.)  Kwfert  is  inclined  to  identify  thii  towD 
with  th«  rnina  of  Arlmidtam.  [L~  S.] 

HAOBIAMCTPOLIS  (;A8pimn6n>us),  a  tows  ef 
ni^cnm,  founded  bj  Hadrian,  and  sitnated  on  the 
Toad  from  Apollooia  to  Nicopolis,  abont  midwaj  be> 
tween  tboM  two  towni.  {Peat.  Tab.)  It  was  repaired 
bf  Jostinian,  and  railed  JuariMiANiiFous  (Pro- 
cop,  de  Ati.  rt.  1),  and  became  one  of  tbe  cities  of 
the  gorenunent  ef  old  Epeima  and  the  see  of  a  bishop 
(Hierocles).  The  small  theatre  and  other  vestiges 
in  the  pU^  below  Libdikovo  mark  the  positionof 
this  citj.  Ten  or  twelre  miles  lower  down  the  river 
■re  tbe  mint  of  a  fortress  or  small  town  of  the  Bjr- 
tantine  a^e,  called  DrguipoU,  which  name  has  been 
taken  for  n  catraptioo  of  the  old  citj,  thoogh  it 
really  is  derived  from  the  river  on  which  the  place  is 
situated,  still  called  Dkrfm)  or  Dr^.  These  re- 
mains are  of  a  later  age  than  the  thaatre,  which  be- 
longs to  Paganism. 

The  probability  is,  that  when  Hadrianopolis  fell  in 
nins  biTnopoUs  was  bnilt  on  a  diffivent  nte,  and 
became  the  see  of  the  bishop.  (Leake,  Norlkam 
Grtece,  vol.  i.  p.  76.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HADRIAm;TUIi:'RAE  ('AJfxilMn/  &ijp<u),m  town 
of  M.Tsia,  on  the  road  from  Ergasteria-to  MiletopoUs, 
was  built  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  to  commemorato 
a  successful  hunt  which  he  had  had  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. (Dion  Cass.  Ixiz.  10  ;  Spartian.  ffadr. 
30.)  This  town,  of  which  we  pceseas  coins  from  the 
reign  of  Hadrian  onwards,  is  identified  by  Sestini 
(Ktnjyt  JDivtni,  p.  135)  with  the  village  of  Tri- 
kala,  one  hoar  and  a  half  from  Soma.  (Camp.  G. 
Cedren.  L  pi 437,  ed.  Bonn;  Aristid.i.  p.  500.)  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  pUce  of  some  note;  for  it  was 
tbe  see  of  a  bishop,  and  on  its  nans  a  seuUe  is  men- 
tioned.    (Hierod.  p.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

UADBIATICUM  MARE.  [AoRUTicint 
Mark.] 

HAURUME'TUH  or  ADRUMGTUM,  and  in 
Ute  writers  (Hart  Cap.  vi.  216)  ADRUME'TUS 
(i^  'ASpifiii,  i  'Atpiiait,  -irot,  Stiab.  xiii.  p.  834, 
Polyb.  IV.  5.  §  3,  15.  §  3,  Steph.  a  «.  r.;  *  'Atpi- 
forros,  Scyl.  p.  49,  Steph.  B.;  'AS(miiirt6s,  Appian, 
Am.  33,  47  ;  'ASfoifLi^os  or  'Aipoiitrrrot,  PtoL 
iv.  3.  §§  9, 37,  Tiii.  14.  §  o ;  'ASpoi/airor,  Sladiatm., 
&0.;  'AV<<M<rrs>,  Prooop.  B.  V,  i.  17,  ii.  23;  see, 
on  the  various  forms  of  the  name,  Groekurd's  note  to 
his  translation  of  Strako,  vol.  iii.  p.  435 :  Eth.  'Atpu- 
iaiTa>6s,  aud  sometimes  also  'ASjmiiiiatos  and  'Aipv- 
/<^io>,  Steph.  B.;  Hadmmetinns :  Stun,  Rn-X  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Africa  Propria,  and,  after  the 
division  o(  the  province,  the  capital  of  Byzacena, 
stood  on  the  sea-coast,  a  little  within  the  &  extremity 
of  the  Sinns  h'eapolitanns  {G^df  of  Hammamet). 
It  was  •  Phoenician  colony,  older  than  Carthage 
(Sail.  Jug.  19),  under  the  dominion  of  which  city  it 
fell  to  the  extent  described  under  Cakthaoo.  Pliny 
mentions  it  among  the  oppida  W)era  of  Byxaciom 
(v.  4.  8. 3;  comp.  Mela,  L  7.  §  3).  Trajan  made  it 
a  colony,  and  its  full  name  is  fMind  «n  inscriptions 
as  Cox.  CoKi-oRDiA  Ulpla  Trajaha  Auousta 
Frugifeba    Hadrdmxtiha,    and   on    coins    as 

COLONIA    CoaCORDIA  JULIA  HaDRI'MSTIKA  PIA. 

(Gmter,  p.  362;  Eckbel,  vol.  ir.  p.  134.)  It 
stood  in  a  very  fsrtile  district,  as  one  of  the  above 
titles  denotes,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  sea-ports  tat 


HAKMTMOMTDS. 

the  great  i<»n-|»wnii**it>g  conntry  or  By^amm.  Us 
site  formed  an  amphithentn  overiooking  tlw  aeaiaBd 
snrronnded  by  strong  wails,  which  did  not,  iMmevir, 
enclose  ite  harbour  (Cothca),  which  lay  JmmjJ^^Jy 
below  it.  {BeU.A/r.  3,5,  62,  63;  Bains;  tbe  atw- 
ment  of  the  Pariphu,  that  it  was  iAj/uroT,  dees  aat 
prove  that  ite  harbour  was  at  s  distance,  bnt  snpiy 
that  it  had  been  choked  np  by  the  sands  whkh  an 
always  encroaching  on  this  coast.)  It  is  oficB  nan- 
tioned  in  the  Panic  and  Civil  Wars.  (Polyh.,  Appaa, 
ILcc;  Liv.  xxx.  29;  Nep.  Hatm-i;  Cms.  ACS. 
28  ;  BeU.  Afr.  U.  cc)  Having  shared  the  &ia 
which  so  many  <^er  cities  of  Africa  snfCered  fnm 
the  Vsndals,  it  was  restored  by  Jostiniaa,  and  named 
JusTUfiASA  or  JosTisiAXOPOua  (Procop.  L  e. : 
Forbiger,  toL  iL  p.  845,  asserts,  witlwot  girii^  Us 
authority,  that  it  was  afterwazxls  named  Hkraclka^ 
after  the  emperor  Heraclins,  and  on  this  ground  be 
follows  Shaw  in  placing  it  at  Berklak,  10  miles 
higher  np  along  the  coast;  bnt  the  distances  in  tb* 
Itinerary,  ppw  52,  53,  56,  clearly  show  the  identity 
of  Ams  with  Hadrmnetnm,  and  of  HerUak  with 
UoRRBA  Coeua:  the  name  at  tlw  latter  piv* 
suggests  that  it  was  a  great  dep6t  for  the  agncal- 
tnnil  )jndnee  which  formed  the  staple  of  tbe  cob- 
merce  of  Hadmmetnm.  The  eonjectnrs  ef  Bstk 
deserves  notice,  that  the  name  Suta  may  be  tbc 
representative  of  4  oiCoura,  as  we  know  to  be  ths 
case  with  Apollonia  on  the  Cyrenaie  coast.)  TUsdly 
was  the  native  place  of  the  Caesar  Clodtes  Albtn^ 
(CspitoUn.  Clod.  Alb.  1.)  It  is  one  of  Ptolemy's 
points  of  recorded  astrmomical  observatkna,  haviag 
14  hrs.  12  min.  in  its  longest  day,  and  being  1  kn 
35  rain.  W.  of  Alexandria  (viii.  14.  §  6). 

Extensive  ruins  were  still  to  be  seen  at  5baa  in 
the  time  of  the  Arabian  geogivpher  Abon  Ofaeyd 
Bekri  of  Cordova,  who  describes,  among  tbe  nmaBS 
of  many  other  great  andent  buildings,  two  in  par- 
ticular: the  one,  which  he  calls  iftla'b,  an  in-t~~« 
building  <S  light  volcanic  stone  from  Etna,  wiib 
arched  galleries,  appears  to  have  been  a  theatre  or 
amphitheatre;  aui  the  other,  which  be  calls  £1 
JSTaitaf,  was  a  temple  on  an  enormous  hasaatst 
fonr  steps  high,  of  which  a  qnadrangolar  siass  «£ 
masonry  still  in  existence,  and  called  tbe  IfslMii, 
i.a./aUm,  is  supposed  by  Barth  to  b*  the  remaias. 
At  the  present  time,  howevo-,  the  ruins  are  of  httla 
magnitude;  consisting  of  some  remains  of  a  mala 
which  fwDied  a  part  of  the  ancient  harhoor,  ssma 
traces  «f  the  walls,  chiefiy  on  the  SW.,  eight  great 
reservoirs  lying  parallel  to.  one  auither,  scattered 
frsgmente  of  pillars,  a  few  inacriptioos,  and,  at  a 
short  distanee  from  the  city,  a  few  mosaics,  whicb 
seem  to  mark  the  site  of  the  villas  o(  tbe  wealthy 
dtisens.  (Shaw,  TnvtU  m  Bariorf,  «fe;  p.  105, 
3nd ed.;  Barth,  IFaadsnai^em  dmnk  do*  T^aiiLJi 
mdKyrenSucheKMaUami,pp.\Si,fca.:itami» 
worth  while  to  correct  Dr.  Barth's  extnoniinaiy  tntr 
in  making  the  ship  of  Adramyttinm  in  whicb  St. 
Paul  sailed,  Adt,  xxvii  2,  a  ship  of  Hadrmnetnn; 
for  the  position,  see  the  map  on  Pw  533.)    [P.&] 

HAEBBIDE&    [Hebcdes.] 

HAEMIMONTUS,  the  name  of  a  proriace  can- 
prising  the  comtiy  about  BMont  Haemos,  fi<m  trtiick 
it  derived  ite  name.  This  jtmBet,  of  which  Adii- 
ant^mhs  and  Anchialns  were  tbe  priadpal  towns,  ia 
not  mentioned  until  a  late  period  of  tbe  Bomaa 
empire,  when  it  is  described  by  Ammianns  Uarcci- 
linns  as  a  distinct  province  in  the  north-east  of 
Thrace.  (Comp.  HierocL  p.  635 ;  AaltC  /a^per.  Or. 
c  1 ,  with  Boccking's  note,  145.)  [L.  S.} 
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HAEMODAK 

HAEMODAK    [Hebddss.] 

HAEHUS  or  AEMUS  {i  fJfus,  t&  Alfior  ipos, 
or  AJfus:  Balian),  a  large  lange  of  moaatains  ia  the 
north  of  Thrace,  which  ia  its  widest  seDse  is  said  to 
extend  from  the  Adriatic  is  the  west  to  the  Eoiiiie 
in  the  east.  (Anonym.  PeripL  PonL  Eux.  p.  13) ; 
Amm.  Man.  zxL  10.)  Herodotos  (iv.  49)  does  not 
describe  the  extent  of  the  range,  thouf^h  he  applies 
the  name  to  heights  west  of  mooat  Shodope,  where 
the  river  Cius,  a  tribatary  of  the  Ister,.  is  represented 
as  dividing  moont  Haemus  into  two  halves.  Bat 
most  dther  writen  apply  the  name  Haemos,  like  the 
modem  Balkan,  only  Vi-  the  eastern  part  of  this 
range  firom  monnt  Scomios  in  the  west  to  the  Euzine, 
where  it  terminated  between  the  towns  of  Naolochos 
and  Mesembria.  Its  western  beginning  is  about  the 
soDTces  of  the  rivers  Isker  and  Maritza.  (Stnib.  vii. 
pp.  319,  320;  Arrian,  PeripL  p.  24;  Plin.  iv.  18.) 
The  range  of  Haemns  is  in  no  part  particnlarly  high, 
although  there  was  a  notion  among  the  ancients, 
that  fnm  its  highest  peak  both  the  Adriatic  and 
the  Enxine  oonld  be  seen.  (Pomp.  Hel.  ii.  2.)  But 
even  Strabo  (vii.  pp^  313  and  317)  has  refuted  this 
error,  which  apparently  originated  with  Theopompns 
and  Pol/bins,  thongh  the  hist  aothor  admitted  that 
a  person  might  ascend  the  mountain  in  one  day. 
Pliny  (iv.  18),  who  estimates  its  height  at  6000 
paces,  states  that  on  its  summit  there  existed  a 
town  called  Arietaeum.  The  highest  parts  of  the 
moontain  aie  described  as  covered  with  snow  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  (Ham.  IL  xiv.  227; 
Theocrit.  viL  76.)  Modern  travellers  estimate  the 
height  of  the  great  Balkan,  between  Sofia  and  Kec- 
uuilik,  at  3000  feet,  and  that  of  the  little  Balkan  at 
2000.  The  northern  side  of  monnt  Haemns  ia  less 
precipitous  than  the  southern  one.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxL 
10.)  The  monntain  has  altogether  six  posses  by 
which  it  may  be  crossed  without  mnch  difficulty, 
hot  the  principal  one,  which  was  best  known  to  the 
ancients,  is  the  westernmost,  between  Philippopolis 
and  Serdica,  and  is  called  by  Amm.  Marcellinns  the 
passof5ucc«or&iccoruina»9iM<>ae  (xxL  10,  xxiLS, 
zxvi.  10,  xxvii.  4,  'xxzi.  16) ;  it  now  bears  the 
name  of  Sttdu  Da-bend,  and  is  sometimes  called 
Porta  Trajani. 

The  people  dwelling  on  and  about  mount  Haemns 
are  generally  called  Thracians,  but  the  following 
tribes  are  particularly  mentioned :  the  Crobyzi  (Herod. 
l  c;  Strab.  vii.  p.  318),  the  Coralli  (Strab.  vii.  p. 
301),  the  Besti,  and  some  less  known  tribes.  All  of 
them  were  regarded  by  the  Bomans  as  robbers,  and 
the  Alii  in  particular  are  described  as  pirates  in- 
festing the  coasts  of  the  Enxine,  until  they  were 
transplanted  by  Philip  of  Macedonia.  The  name 
Haemns  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  Greek 
XeiiHo,  X"/"^!  "^  ^'  Sanscrit  Atnum  and  bSman, 
aecorduig  to  which  it  would  signify  the  cold  or 
stormy  mountun;  but  it  is  possible  also  that  the 
name  is  of  Thracian  origin.  (Camp.  Bou^  in  Berg- 
hnus,  Geogr.  Abuanaeh,  1838,  pp.  26,  foil.,  and  by 
the  same  author  La  Turqme  i Europe,  Paris,  1840, 
in  4  vols.  Sva)  [L.  S.] 

HAGNUS.    [ATTi0A,p.337.] 

HALAE  ('AAfli),  a  town  situated  upon  the  Opnn- 
tian  golf,  but  belongmg  to  Boaotia  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  and  Patuanisa.  It  is  dwcribed  by  Pansanias 
as  situated  to  the  right  of  the  river  Platanius,  and 
aa  tho  ktst  town  of  Boeotia.  It  probably  derived  its 
name  from  some  salt  springs  which  are  still  foiuid 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Leake  places  it  on  the  cape 
'Which  projects  to  the  nnrthwaid  beyond  itaMita 
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and  Pmhsnd,  where  some  ruins  are  sud  to  exist  at 
a  church  of  St.  John  Theologus.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  405, 
42.'i;  Pans.  ix.  24.  §  5 ;  Steph.  B.  e.v.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  288.) 

HALAE  ARAPHE'NIDES.  [ATn(^p.332,a.1 

HALAE  AXO'NIDES.    [Axiica,  p.327,b.] 

HALAESA.    [Alaksa.] 

HALES  or  HALE'SUS  CAAi)i,  gen.  'AAerroiX 
a  small  river  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  descending 
from  Mount  Cercaphus,  and  emptying  itself,  after  a 
short  course,  into  the  Aegean  near  Colophon.  (Plin. 
V.  31 ;  Liv.  xxxvii.  36.)  Its  water  is  said  to  have 
been  colder  than  that  of  any  river  in  Asia  Minor. 
(Pans,  Til  5.  §  5,  viil  28.  §  2 ;  Tzetx.  ad  Lycoph. 
424.)  Some  suppose  that  this  river  is  spoken  of 
in  a  fragment  of  Mimnermus,  quoted  by  Strabo 
(xiv.  pb  634),  where,  however,  the  common  reading 
is  'AoT^cvTOi  (see  Cramer's  note).  Anindell  (  Virit 
to  the  Seven  Churehet,  p.  306)  believes  this  nvtt  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Uava^hap,  while  others  iden  • 
tify  it  with  the  Tartabi.  [L.  a] 

HALb'SION  ('AAVe"  wcSfor)  «  the  salt-plain," 
a  small  district  in  the  south-west  of  Troas,  south  of 
the  river  Satmoeis.  (Stiab  xiii.  p.  605.)  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  circimutance  that,  during  a 
part  of  the  year,  the  country  was  overflown  by  the 
sea,  which,  on  withdrawing,  left  behind  a  sediment 
of  salt.  Salt-works  accordingly  existed  there  at  a 
place  called  the  Tragasaean  Salines  (rh  Tpayacmor 
}AinriiyiQy\  There  was  a  sttay  that  Lysimachus 
levied  a  duty  on  the  collectors  of  the  salt,  and  that 
thereupon  the  salt  disappeared  altogether,  but  re- 
appeared on  the  withdravntl  of  the  tax.  (Athen.  iii 
p.  73;  oomp.  Pollux,  vi  10;  Plin.  xxxi.  41;  GaJei^ 
de  Temp,  Med.  SiinpL  ii.  p.  151 ;  Hesych.  «.  v. 
TpoTfaaiuoi ;  Steph.  B.  s.rv.  'AA^o-ior  and  tfiyttaax, 
who,  however,  by  mistake  transfers  the  plain  to 
Epims.)  According  to  Leake,  the  neighbouring  hilla 
are  composed  of  salt  rock ;  and  the  salt-works,  which 
are  still  in  existence,  are  called  by  the  Turks  Tuzhk 
{Aeia  Minor,  pp.  273,  fblL)  [L.  &] 

HALEX  or  ALEX  ('AAd{  or  'AAi){:  there  is 
mnch  discrepancy  with  regard  to  the  aspirate),  a 
small  stream  in  the  S.  of  Bruttium  between  Locri 
and  Rhegium,  which,  according  to  Stnbo  (vi.  p.260), 
formed  the  bonndary  between  the  territtiries  of  the 
two  cities.  Thucydides  ttslls  us  that  the  Locrians 
had  a  small  fort  or  out-poet  {inptir6Xuivy  on  its 
banks,  which  was  taken  by  the  Athenians  under 
Laches  (iii.  99).  This  has  bean  magnified  by 
gs(^rapher8  into  a  town  of  the  name  of  Peripolium : 
but  was  evidently  nothing  more  than  a  fortified  post 
to  guard  the  frontier.  (See  Arnold's  note.)  Strabo 
relates  of  the  Halex  the  pecnliarity  assigned  by  other 
writers  to  the  Caecinua,  another  river  of  Bruttium, 
that  the  cicadae  on  the  one  side  of  it  were  silent, 
and  those  on  the  other  musical ;  and  he  cites  from 
Timaeus  a  mythical  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 
(Strab.  vl  p.  260 ;  Timaeus,  op.  Antig.  Caryet  1; 
Conon.  Narrat,  5.)  Dicdorus  gives  another  version 
of  its  origin,  but  describes  the  silence  ss  extending  to 
both  confines  (iv,  22)^  The  river  Hakx  still  retains 
its  name  with  little  variation  as  the  ^  lice :  its  mouth 
ia  about  8  miles  E.  of  the  Ct^  delV  Armi,  the 
ancient  Leucopetra,  and  15  miles  W.  of  Cape  Spar- 
tiveiito.  [£.  H.  B.] 

HALIACMON  FL.  ('AAuU^i',  Hssiod,  TA.  341 ; 
Herod,  vii.  127;  ScyL  p.  26;  Strab.  vii.  p.  33&; 
PtoL  iU.  13.  §§  15,  18;  Caenw,  B.  C.  iii.  36;  Uv. 
xlii.  53;  Plin.  iv.  10;  Cbiud.  B.  Gel,  179:  Kw- 
tritta!  Turkish,  ff^'e-JTara), »  nmr  of  Macedonia, 
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a^ag  in  the  chain  of  mountain  to  wUdi  FMemy 
O.  e.)  ftm  the  name  of  CaoaloTU.  AccerdiBg  to 
Oaaaar  ((,  c),  it  fcmiecl  tlia  Em  «f  danarcaiica  be- 
tween Hacedonia  and  Tbenal;. 

In  the  npper  part  of  its  ooane  it  t^kes  a  SE.  S- 
nctkn  thnogh  EI71BM*,  iridch  it  intend;  and 
then,  oontinning  to  the  NJS.,  ftnned  the  bmiidarj 
hetween  Pieria,  Eotdaaa,  and  EmatUa,  tiH  it  dis- 
ehai)^  ttaetf  nto  die  Thennaic  f^  In  the  time 
of  Hmdotos  the  Haliaemaa  wae  j<ifaed  bjtbe  Ljdiae, 
or  diecharge  of  the  lake  of  Pdla;  bnt  a  change  ha« 
ooir  taken  place  ia  the  covne  of  the  latter,  which 
joina  not  the  HaEacmaii,  bnt  the  Azidb.  The  H>- 
fiauiiNU  itaelf  appean  to  have  moved  ita  lower  oonrse 
to  the  K.  of  late,  10  that,  in  tine,  perfaapa  all  the 
torn  nven  nay  uite  ecnve  they  join  the  eeSp 

The  ruh ttus,  allhw^h  uetiajiBg  a  naTonc  ma* 
ffiflcatioa  in  ita  terminatiaa,  may  poariblj  be  a  oor- 
raptiai  of  AaTBAKTm  (AeHaa,  B.  A.  *r.  I),  which 
wa<  pefhapi  the  ordinary  appeDation  of  the  riiar 
bekw  the  g<i(g<a  of  Beraea,  aa  Haliaemaa  waa  that 
abore  them;  in  the  aame  maoner  as  Injihmm  and 
FiMrMM  are  ased  in  the  present  day. 

Ita  banks  are  now  confiDed  by  artifidal  dykes  to 
teotiain  its  destrnctife  inundations,  and  the  ri««r 
Itaeir  is  noted  at  Ffrrialor  jmlMniof  inunense  sise: 
the  same  flsh  pows  to  enormons  dimensions  in  tlie 
lake  at  iTajearfa  [CBLBmuxl,  which  is  one  of  the 
soorcea  of  the  fittrilta.  (Leake,  Nor1)ier%  Oreeei, 
wi.i.pp.S03,SIS,TOLiiLpp.J9S,M7.)  rE.B.J.] 

HALIABTUS  ('AAiofiTeT  :  Elk.  'hKiipTm),  a 
town  of  Boeotta,  and  one  of  the  cHiea  of  the  oon- 
iisderation,  was  sitnated  en  the  sonthem  side  of  the 
lake  Cflpais  ia  a  pass  betweea  tin  mountain  and 
the  lake.  (Strah.  iz.  d.  411.)  It  is  mentkned  by 
Homer,  who  gives  it  the  epithet  mt(i*is  ia  oooee- 
qnenoe  of  ito  well-watered  meadows.  (Hon.  IL  i. 
SOD,  Hgmn.  ia  AptIL  848.)  In  the  invasion  ef 
Greece  by  Xerxes  (b.  a  484)  it  was  the  only  tows 
that  renuined  troe  to  the  canae  of  Greece,  and  waa 
in  consequenoe  destroyed  by  the  Fenians.  (Paaa, 
is.  SS.  f  5.)  It  was,  however,  soon  rebailt,  and  in 
the  PelupianMaian  War  appean  sa  one  of  the  chief 
citiee  of  Boeetia.  (Thuc  it.  95.)  It  is  chiefly 
memorable  in  histary  on  acconnt  of  the  battle  fought 
mder  its  walls  between  Lysander  and  the  Thebuis, 
in  whicli  the  fomer  was  shun,  b.  c  89S.  (Xen. 
BtO.  iiL  5.  §  17,  seq.;  Diod.  xiv.  81;  Platw  Lft. 
S8,f9;Pans.  iiLS.  $3,  ix.3S.  §6.)  InB.c.171 
Haliartus  was  destroyed  a  second  tinm.  Having 
espenaed  the  CMse  of  Persona,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Boman  praetor  Laenliaa,  who  K^d  the  inhd>itants 
as  BiaTea,  canM  off  its  rtataes,  paintinga,  and  other 
worics  of  art,  and  rand  it  to  the  ground.  Its  ter- 
rftoiy  was  afterwards  giv«n  to  tin  Atheaiana,  sad 
it  never  nooeered  ita  Ifarmer  prosperity.  (Polyh. 
SIX.  (8;  liv.  idH.  SS;  Stnb.  iz.  p.  411.)  Straha 
(peaka  Of  it  aa  no  ha^er  in  ezistenoe  m  his  time, 
and  Panaaaias,  in  his  account  of  the  phMe^  mea- 
ticns  ody  a  hensm  of  Lysander,  and  aame  niaed 
temples  which  had  been  burnt  by  the  Peniaaa  and 
had  been  purpnariy  left  hi  that  ataite.  (Pn&  i>. 
83.  §§  1,3,  X.  39.  §  1^ 

The  HAUABtui  (fhyiaffrm),  or  tarritoty  of 
Hshartns,  was  a  very  iintile  plahi,  watered  by  lltt- 
meroas  streama  flawing  into  the  laka  Copais,  vdlklt 
in  this  part  was  faenoe  eaHed  the  Hdiaitaa  atarsh. 
(Stndk  ix.  ppi  407,  411.)  These  streama,  which 
bon  the  naBiea  of  OcaJea,  Lopiiis,  HopKtes,  Per>- 
BMBSus,  and  Olmeina,  bate  been  spoken  of  else- 
wbareb  [Soep>,4l8,a.]    The  temloi7  «f  HUiartw 
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extended  weatwaid  to  Ht  Tllyb— waa,  a 
eanias  says  tliat  the  Haliartiaas  bad  a 
of  the  goddessee  called  Pnxiifieaa  mtaitad 
laoantam.   (Pans.  ix.  33.  §  3.)     The  1 
lledeon,Oadea,andOneheatasw«<eBtaitad  ia  Aa 
territary  of  Hslisitns. 

The  ranaina  of  HaSartas  aw  iltartad  ay  a  Ml 
aboat  a  nnle  from  the  vSb^  of  iAai,  •■  the  nai 
from  Tbdies  to  Lebadeia,  and  at  tka  Aalaact  af 
about  IS  mika  from  ather  ptoea.  The  hik  af 
Hahartaa  is  not  nmc  llixn  M  ftet  above  the  laka. 
Leaks  saya,  "that  towards  the  hkn  tha  ^  rf 
HaEaitna  terminates  ia  retky  «li&,  bat  aa  da 
ether  rides  has  a  gradual  asjiiity.  Ciaas  raaaiBa 
of  the  walk  of  the  AcropoGa,  cUaiy  ti  patygosl 
maaonry,  are  {bund  on  the  snraiBat  of  the  UK;  ad 
there  are  several  sepniehfal  ajfU  m  the  cSft) 
beknr  wUefa,  to  the  north,  isaaas  a  eofkmm  aanm 
of  water,  flowing  to  the  manh,  Gka  al  the  adar 
streams  nesr  the  rite  of  Haliaitaa.  Althoa^  Oa 
walls  of  the  exterior  towa  an  acamij  aajalaaa 
traceable,  ita  extent  is  nataraHy  maefeed  to  tta  eait 
and  west  by  two  small  rivet*,  of  which  tfaattoth* 
west  issues  from  the  fcot  of  the  biH  af  Jfaas;  tfca 
eastern,  called  the  KefmUri,  haa  ito  oripB  ia  Maatt 
HeUcoo.  Near  the  left  bank  of  thia  atRaBa.at8 
distance  of  SOO  yarda  frnin  the  Acnpilia,  an  a 
mined  mosqne  and  two  rmned  charcbea,  oa  the  ola 
of  a  vllage  wtdoh,  though  king  aiaoe  atwaihaa  d.  is 
diowB  by  tlieae  remains  to  have  beta  eona  iahakilal 
by  both  Gre^  and  Turks.  Here  a«  many  frsf- 
menti  of  snfaitectore  aad  of  inscrihad  iilnaa.  oal- 
lected  ibnnerly  from  the  ndas  of  Haliartaa.  Tarn 
this  spot  there  iaadistaaoe  of  about  thii«  i|iia(»ii 
of  a  mile  to  a  taraulus  weetward  of  the  AcnpoGa, 
where  are  eevenl  aarcopbagi  aol  am  iiail  ftnada- 
tione  near  some  seonee  of  waters,  BMBkJug  probak^ 
the  rite  of  the  western  entnaee  of  tin  dtf." 

The  stream  which  flswvd  oo  the  wtatua  adetf 
the  city  is  the  one  oalled  Heplitea  by  Plntn^ 
where  Lysander  fell,  and  is  apparently  tfaa  aame  aa 
the  Lophis  of  Paasaniaa.  (Phtt.  Lf.  29 ;  Paas.  ix. 
38.  §  4.)  The  stream  on  the  eastern  sidei,  caBad 
Kejiliri,  is  fcrmed  by  the  union  of  two  livalea^ 
which  appear  to  be  tin  Permeasaa  aad  Obneiaa, 
which  are  described  by  8trd»  aa  flowing  btm 
Helicon,  and  after  their  union  laitaiiag  the  laka 
Copais  near  Haliartns.  (Strth.  ix.  pp.  407,  411: 
see  BoaoTU,  p.  413,  a.)  The  tannlBa,  af  which 
Leake  speaks,  perhaps  osvers  tixae  iriio  ware  IdIM 
along  with  Lysander,  since  it  was  near  this  spot 
that  the  battle  was  iinght.  (Leaha,  IftHhm*  Cr  i  las, 
voL  S.  p.  206,  seq.) 

HALICARNAS8US  CAAiMpMwwJt :  Ok.  'AAf 
mfmrrth,  Halieamaasensis:  JBodraa  cr  Btmi- 
roam),  a  GnA  city  oa  the  eoast  of  Aria  Minar,  ea 
the  C«amian  gulf.  It  wia  a  eoloay  of  Tneataa  ia 
Argdis  estabGsiied  OH  the  riqie  of  a  pi«Bipitiit»  iwt, 
and  one  ef  tin  afac  towns  consliunlng  the  Dnio 
hexapolis  in  Asia  Hoor,  the  five  other  tawas  beiag 
Cnidos,  Ooa,  and  the  tkVM  Hiodiaa  tawas  laiyaaa, 
Lbldas,  and  Camima.  (Herod.  viL  9t,  S.  14 1 
Stiab.  xiv.  pp.  693,  8Sfi|  Paas.  iL  Sa  §  8;  PtaL  v. 
S.  §  10;  Ftoqn  MoL  L  16;  PKn.  t.  89i  Sleph.  B. 
«.  V.)  The  isthnai  oa  which  it  was  sitnated  waa 
called  Zep^Iinn^  wbeoae  the  city  at  first  bore  the 
name  of  Zephytia.  Halitaraaains  was  the  largest 
and  stnogeat  city  i*  all  Oaria  (Died.  S&  rr.  M), 
and  liad  two  or  even  thiM  very  iuipiegnable  arcas^ 
the  principal  one,  ctUsd  ,aaiaaef«,  waa  aitaated  on  a 
pneifitaas  n^at  tha  aeMlleM  eattMBi^  cf  tkaci9 
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'^  Arrian,  Anab.  i.  23  ;  Vitrnv.  H.  8  ;  Diod.  xnl  23, 
ibil.},  and  nctind  ito  name  from  tin  weH  Salnwcia, 
which  guabed  forth  sear  a  temple  of  Aphrodite  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock,  and  the  water  of  which  was  belieTed 
to  exercise  an  enervating  inflnence  (Or.  Met.  iv.  302). 
But  Strabo  justly  contrererta  this  belief,  intimating 
that  the  aensnal  enjsjments  and  the  delioioas  cba- 
ncter  of  the  clhnxte  most  rather  be  cmsidered  to 
have  produced  the  ej^ts  ascribed  to  the  Bahnacis. 
Another  arz  was  fwmerlj  believed  to  have  been 
in  the  island  of  Areomm—  in  front  cf  the  gratt 
harbour,  which  is  new  called  Orat  Ada;  but  this 
belief  was  feonded  upon  an  incorrect  reading  in 
Arrian.  (Strab.  I.  e. ;  Arrian,  Anab.  i.  23 ;  Ha- 
milton, iieseoticAet,  ii.  p.  34.)  Besides  the  great 
harbour,  the  entrance  to  which  was  narrowed  by  piers 
on  each  side,  there  was  a  smaller  one  to  the  south- 
«ast  of  it  HalicamasBDS,  as  already  remarked,  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  tbe  Doric  hexspolis ;  but  in  oon- 
iieqnence  of  some  dispute  v^ch  had  ariwn,  it  was  ex- 
chided  from  the  confederacy.  (Herod,  i.  144.)  During 
the  Persian  conquests  it  was,  like  all  the  other  Greeic 
towns,  compelled  to  submit  to  Persia,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  leas  prosperous,  or  to  have  lest 
its  Greek  eharaoter.  While  the  city  was  under  the 
domimon  of  tbe  Persians,  Lygdamis  set  himself  up 
as  tynuit,  and  his  descendants,  as  vassals  of  the 
kings  of  Persia,  gradually  acquired  the  dominion  of 
all  Caria.  Artemisia,  the  widow  of  LygdamLt,  fought 
at  Salamis  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes.  The  most  c^e- 
htated  among  their  successors  are  Miusohis  and  his 
wife  and  sister  Artemisia,  who,  on  the  death  of  Man- 
Botns,  erected  in  his  honour  a  sepulchral  monument 
of  such  ma^ifioence  that  it  was  regarded  as  one  <rf 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient  world.  Thn  Carian 
dynasty,  though  subject  to  Penda,  had  themselves 
adopted  Greek  manners  and  the  Greek  language,  and 
had  a  taste  for  the  arts  of  Greece.  Bat  notwith- 
standing this,  Halicamaasus  was  faithful  to  Persia^ 
and  was  one  of  the  gnat  strongholds  of  the  Persians 
on  that  coast,  and  a  chief  station  of  the  Persian 
forces.     This,  and  the  gallant  defence  with  which 
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BOCDSOim,  OK  HaUCABMAaSim. 

A.  Salmadi,  the  acropoUf. 

B.  Tomta  In  tbe  rock. 

C.  Theatre. 

D.  Sprinjt  Balmads. 
B.  The  Haiuoleuni. 

P.  Oate  lewUns  to  Hvlua. 

0.  HIU  of  the  Whidmilb.  ' 
H.  Oaw  leadlsi  to  Ujnin. 

1.  ralace  of  tbe  anctent  kiagi. 


the  Halicamassians  defended  themselves  againrt 
Alexander,  induced  that  conqueror,  after  a  protracted 
siege,  to  destroy  the  city  by  fire.  He  was,  however, 
unable  to  take  the  acropolis  Salmacis,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  bad  taken  refuge.  (Strsb.  and  Arrian, 
L  c;  Died.  Sic.  xvii.'23,  ibU.;  Ourtins,  ii.  9,  foil.) 
From  this  blow  Halicamassus  never  recovered,  though 
the  town  was  rebuilL  (Gic  ad  Qwnt  Frat.  i.  1.) 
In  tbe  time  of  Tiberina  it  no  longer  boasted  of  it> 
greatoesB,  bnt  of  Hs  safety  and  freedom  from  enth- 
qnakes.  (Tac  Aim.  iv.  56.)  Afterwards  the  town 
is  scarcely  mentioned  at  all,  altbongh  the  Mausoleum, 
continned  to  enjoy  its  former  renown.  (Const  Porph. 
de  Than.  i.  14;  see  tbe  descriptions  of  it  in  Plin. 
xxxvL  9,  and  Vitruv.  ii.  8.)  The  courae  of  the  an- 
cient walls  cm  still  be  distinctly  traced,  and  remains 
of  the  Maosolenm,  dtunted  on  the  slope  of  the  ncfc 
east  of  Salmacis,  and  of  the  arz,  as  well  as  the  spring 
Salmacis,  still  exist  (Hamilton's  AetearcAes,  ii.  pp. 
34,  foil.)  Among  the  numerous  temples  of  Hslicai^ 
nasBus,  one  of  Aphrodite  was  particularly  beautiful. 
(Died. ;  Vitrnv.  /.  c.)  To  us  the  city  is  especially 
interesting  as  the  birthplace  of  two  historians,  Hero- 
dotos  and  Dionysius.  Some  interesting  senlptoret, 
brought  from  Boudnmm,  and  supposed  to  have  origi> 
nally  decorated  the  Mamdeum,  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  (Ross,  Reum  aufden  Griedt.  Intebt,  voL 
iv.  pp.  SO,  foil.,  iiom  which  the  accompanying  phm 
is  taken.)  [L.  S.] 


coui  or  juuotxauam. 

HAXICE.    [Haubib.] 

HALICYAE  ('AAucvoi :  Eth.  'KKumSot,  Hali' 
cyeous :  SaUady,  a  city  in  tbe  west  of  Sicily,  about 
midway  between  the  two  ssas,  and  10  mikis  S-  tf 
Segesta.  Stephaous  of  Byzantium  correctly  describes 
it  as  situated  between  Entella  and  LUybaeum.  (Steph. 
B.  M.  V.)  Its  name  frequently  occurs  in  history,  and 
generally  in  connection  with  the  adjacent  cities  at 
Entella  and  Segesta,  but  we  have  no  account  of  its 
origin :  it  was  probab^  a  Sicanian  town,  and  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  its  mors  powerful  oeigbboon. 
Hence,  when  it  first  appears  in  history*  we  find  it 
subject  to,  or  at  least  dependent  on,  Carthage,  tha 

rer  of  which  was  at  that  time  predominant  in  ths 
of  Sicily.  In  B.  c.  397,  when  the  great  expe- 
dition of  Dionysius  caused  the  greater  part  of  the 
Carthaginian  allies  and  subjects  to  revolt,  Halicya* 
waa  one  of  the  five  cities  which  remained  {sithfol  to 
them,  00  which  account  its  territ<s7  was  ravaged  by 
Dionysius.  (Diod.  xiv.  48.)  Bnt  the  next  year  the 
Halicyans  were  so  alarmed  at  his  progress  that  tbegr 
concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  him,  which,  how- 
ever, they  soon  broke  cd  the  appearance  of  Himilco 
in  Sicily  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  and  iqoined 
the  Carthaginian  alliance.  (Id.  xiv.  64, 56.)  Thqr 
are  not  again  mentkined  till  B.  o.  276,  during  the 
expeditioD  of  Pyrrhns  to  Sicily,  when  they  foUowed 
the  example  of  the  Selinnntines  and  S^estans,  and 


*  The  name  of  the  'AXiKvaibi  is  first  fonod  in 
Thncydides  (vii.  32)  at  the  time  of  the  Athenian 
expedition  in  Sicily ;  but  is  generally  considered 
corrupt:  it  is  certainly  difficdt  to  cooceiT*  that 
Hali(7ae  is  really  the  place  there  meant 
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dackred  thenudrei  in  btma  of  that  moosrcli.  (Id. 
zzii.  10,  Exc  U.  p;  498.)  Again,  in  tlia  First 
Punic  War  tittj  were  among  the  first  to  imitate  the 
coodoct  of  th«  Segetans,  and,  throwing  off  the  Car- 
thaginian joke,  decUred  thenuelTes  on  the  side  of 
Rome.  (Id.  xxiiL  5,  p.  SOS.)  For  thii  signal  aernoe 
Ualicjae  was  rewarded  bf  the  grant  of  pecoliar  pri- 
vileget,  which  we  find  its  citiiens  still  enjoying  in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  who  reckans  it  anicog  the  fin 
cities  of  Sicilj  which  wen  "  sine  foedere  immnnes 
ac  liberae.'  (  Verr.  m.  7, 40.)  Bat  eren  this  pri- 
Tileged  coodition  did  not  pneerra  them  ftnn  the 
exactions  of  Verres.  (lb.  ii.  28,  iiL40,  t.  7.) 
From  this  time  we  hear  little  of  Halieyae,  which 
appears  to  bare  lost  its  peculiar  pririleges,  and  had 
sunk  in  the  time  of  PUnj  into  an  ordinary  stapen- 
diaiytown.  (Pliaiii.8.«.I4.)  That  author  is  the 
last  who  mentions  its  aame.  The  passsge  already 
cited  from  Stephanns  is  the  only  diiect  anthori^ 
for  the  positioo  of  Halicyae,  but  agrees  well  with 
what  we  may  gather  fron  Diodoms;  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doobt  tint  the  site  has  been  cor- 
rectly identified  by  Fszella  and  CluTerins  with  that 
of  the  modem  town  of  Salemi.  It  stands  on  a  hill 
in  a  commanding  position,  and  mnst  hare  been  a 
place  of  considerable  stren^^  There  are  no  ancient 
remains ;  but  the  modem,  as  well  as  the  andent 
name,  appears  to  hare  re&nence  to  the  lalt  springs 
in  the  neighboorhoad.  It  is  distant  about  30  miks 
E.  from  Martala  (the  ancient  Lilybaenm)  and  16 
N.  from  the  site  of  Selinus. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  we  shonld  read  'AAi> 
Kvaicu'  in  IModoms  (zzzri.  3.  p.  iS31),  wberv  be 
speaks  of  a  Servile  ontbreak  taking  place, — atari 
•nir  'KyKuXlmr  x^fi — >  name  otherwise  unknown. 
In  a  previous  passage  of  the  same  author  already 
cited  (zir.  48)  the  MSS.  have  'Ayievpalmr,  but  there 
seems  no  douht  that  here  the  true  reading,  as  sug- 
gested by  Wesseling,  is  'AAuniai«r.  Clnverius, 
however,  contends  fbr  the  cuiiectuees  of  the  old 
reading,  and  admits  the  existence  of  a  city  named 
Ancyra,  wfaidi  he  identifies  with  the  'A^icpiKt  of 
Ptolemy  (iii.  4.  §  IS).  [E.  H.  B.] 

HALICYRNA  ('AAbcvpra:  Eth-'AXtKupnuos),  a 
village  of  Aetolia,  described  by  Strabe  as  sitnated  30 
stadia  below  Calydon  towards  the  sea  Pliny  phujes 
it  near  Pienron.  Leake  discovered  some  ruins,  mid- 
way between  Kvrt-aga  (the  site  ef  Calydon)  and 
the  eastern  lerminatian  of  the  lagoon  of  Metolaighi, 
which  be  supposes  to  be  the  remains  of  lUlicyma. 
(Strab.  z.  p.  459,  sob  fin.,  where  the  common  text 
has  the  fidse  reading  Alxvpra;  Scyi  p.  14  ;  Plin. 
iv.  3  ;  Steph.  B.  >.  r.,  where  it  is  erroneously  called 
a  villiige  in  Acamania;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii  p.  533.) 

'  HALIEIS  ('AAie?t),  the  name  of  a  sea-fiuing 
people  on  the  coast  of  Hermionis,  who  derived  their 
name  from  their  fisheries.  (Strab.  nii.  p.  373.) 
They  gave  their  name  to  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Hermionis,  where  the  Tirynthians  and  Hermionians 
took  refuge  when  they  were  expelled  from  their 
own  cities  by  the  Argives.  (Ephor.  op.  Bip.  j.  e. 
'AAtcit;  Strab.  viH.  p.  373.)  This  town  was  talun 
•bont  OL  80  by  Aneristus,  the  son  of  Sperthias, 
and  made  snigeet  to  Sparta  (tt  ^c  'A?aka  [not 
iXi&t]  Toil  ix  TtpmSos,  Herod.  viL  137).  The 
district  was  afterwards  ravaged  on  more  than  one 
occasion  by  the  Athenians.  (Thuc  i.  105,  iL  56,  iv. 
45 ;  Diod.  xi.  78.)  After  the  Fek)poBDesiaB  War 
the  Halieis  are  mentioned  by  Xenopfaon  as  an  auto- 
nomous peoj^e.   (Sen.  Jteit.  iv.  S.  §  6,  vL  S.  §  8.) 


HALONN£SOS> 

The  distrnt  is  called  4  'AAub  by  Tbucyfite 
(iL  56,  iv.  45),  who  also  calls  the  peoi^  or  thor 
town  'AAmu  ;  fir,  in  L  IOS,  the  txoe  reading  ii  h 
'AAiat,  L  &  'AXUas.  (See  Mcioeke,  and  Stepb.  & 
«.  V.  'AAicu.)  In  an  inscription  we  find  it  'ixki- 
air.  (B8ckh,  Inter,  na  165.) 

Scybui  (p.  20)  speaks  of  HaUA  CAAia)  assist 
atthemoutfaof  the  ArgolicgnI£  CaBimachs  adh 
the  town  Altcds  CAAskos,  Steph.  B.  a.  nX  '^  ^ 
Pausaniaa  it  is  named  Haucb  ('AX/m)),  sad  ra 
inhabitants  HalicL  (Pans.  u.  36.  §  1.)  The  tm 
was  no  longer  inhabited  in  the  time  of  Paasnis^ 
and  ita  position  is  not  fixed  by  that  writec.  Be  ail; 
says  that,  seven  stadia  from  Henmme,  die  nad  fim 
Halice  separated  from  thattoUaaea,  and  tkat  tie 
former  led  between  the  mosntaiiis  Pron  and  C(» 
cygins,  ol  which  the  ancient  name  was  Tharao. 
In  the  peninsnla  of  KroBtdU,  the  French  Cooisii> 
sioo  observed  the  mnsins  of  two  Hellenie  mta, 
one  on  the  southern  shore,  about  thns  males  fiea 
Hermione  snd  the  same  distance  from  C.  Jtfsaiti", 
the  other  on  the  south-western  aide,  at  the  bead  d 
a  deep  bay  called  Kheli  at  Biidti  :  the  forma  tliay 
suppose  to  represent  Halice,  and  tbe  latter  Ussis, 
and,  accordingly,  these  two  places  au«  so  pheed  ii 
Kiepert's  mapi  But  Leake,  who  is  fi)lknred  by 
Curtius,  observes  that  the  ruins  which  the  Fmdi 
Commiesian  have  named  Halice  are  profaaUy  son 
dependency  of  HermioDe  of  which  tbe  name  hst  lat 
been  recorded,  smoe  the  position  is  too  nor  to  Ber- 
mione  to  have  been  that  of  Halioe,  and  tbe  harboar 
is  too  inconvenient  for  a  peojde  who  were  of  ca- 
aiderable  maritime  importamce.  It  is  fiir  man  Ekriy 
that  such  a  peoide  possessed  the  port  of  Cidi,  the 
sitostaon  of  which  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aigolic  gaif 
agrees  exactly  with  tbe  description  of  Sc^ 
Msses  probably  stood  at  tbe  head  of  the  bay  <f 
KiUdhia.  [Masks.]  (Leake,  Mbrea,  vol.  iL  p^  461, 
Pehponaetiaca,  p.  286,  seq. ;  Boblaye,  Redtmim, 
4c.  p.  61 ;  Curtius,  Peiopometot,  toL  iL  jf.  461, 
579.) 

HALIMUS.    [Attica,  p.  327,  b.] 

HALISARNA  QtiMtrapvaat'kXaaifii),  s  ton 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  island  of  Cos,  near  Cap 
Laceterium.  (Stiab.  xiv.  p^  657 ;  comp.  Ross,  Ratm 
auf  den  Griech.  Intein,  voL  iii.  p.  136,  and  it. 
p.  22.)  [L.&] 

HALIUSSA  CAXioixra'a),  one  of  the  three  saoll 
islands  lying  off  the  promootory  Bnoephaia  iu  Trae- 
zenia  in  Argolis.  (Pans.  iL  34.  §  8  ;  Leake,  Ab- 
potmetiaca,  p.  283.) 

HALMYRIS  fAA^vpis),  a  salt-lake,  sonth  cf  tht 
eouthenmiast  month  of  the  Danube.  It  was  properly 
a  part  of  the  Euxine,  with  which  it  oonununicaScd 
by  a  narrow  channel.  It  extended  from  the  town  of 
Istms  in  the  south,  neaxiy  as  &r  as  Aegysm  on  tbs 
Danube.  On  its  western  coast  existed  a  tovaof  tbs 
name  of  Hahnyris.  (Plio.  iv.  24 :  Prooop^  rfs  Aei- 
iv.  7;  Philostorg.  z.  10;  Miceph.  Hkt.  Bcdes.  xi. 
29.)  PL-  &1 

HALOltE  (^KKdm:  Ahni),  an  isfauid  m  As 
Propoitis,  south  of  Proconnesus.  It  was  abo  oalhd 
Nenris  and  Prochone  (Steph.  B.  «.*.;  PliiL  t.  44), 
and  is  probably  the  same  as  the  island  lin«rt»»»i««« 
mentioned  by  ScyUx  (p.  35^  who  notices  its  ex- 
cellent harboar,  which  adll  exists.  [L.  S.] 

HALONNE'SUS  fAXifmiawi  :  £(».  'AAsvri- 
mot),  an  island  in  me  Aegaean  sea,  lying  off  the 
sontlism  extremity  of  the  Magnesian  coast  in  Tbes- 
saly.  The  pomessian  of  this  island  gave  rise  to  a 
dispute  between  Philip  and  the  Atbeniau  in  B.  C343, 
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and  u  the  avbjeet  of  an  ondon  which  ii  inclnded 
among  the  works  of  Demosthenee,  bat  which  wu 
■acribed,  Bren  by  the  ancients,  to  Hegesippns,  who 
was  the  head  of  the  embassy  sent  by  the  Athenians 
to  Philip  to  demand  nstitallon  of  Hakmnesns.  [See 
J)iet  of  Bioffr.  Vol.  I.  pi  989.]  flalonnesns  Uee 
between  Sdathns  and  Peparethos,  and  appean  to  be 
the  same  island  as  the  one  called  Scofelds  (,3k6- 
■m*\m)  bjr  Purfemy  (iiL  18.  §  47)  and  Hierodos 
Cp-  M3>  Wesael.),  which  name  the  central  one  of 
these  three  islands  still  bears.  Strabo  (ix.  p.  436) 
mfMka  of  Sdathns,  Hahmoesmi,  and  Peparethos 
-without  mentioning  Soopelns ;  while  in  the  lists  of 
Ptolemy  and  Hieroclea  the  names  of  Sciathns,  Soo- 
pelns, and  Peparethos  occor  without  that  of  Halon- 
nesna.  Halonnesos  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(it.  13.  s.  S3),  Hehk  (iL  7),  and  Stephanos  B. 
(t.  v.);  hnt  they  do  not  speak  of  Scopelos.  The 
modem  isUnd  dSlmpdo  is  one  of  the  moat  Boorish- 
ing  in  the  A^aean,  in  ocmseqoence  of  its  wines, 
irUch  it  exports  in  large  quantities.  (Leake,  NortK- 
am  Onaee,  Tol.  iiL  p.  Ill,  seq. ;  Fiedler,  Eeiie 
dmrek  GriecieJand,  viiil.  ii  p.  IS,  seq.) 

HALUS  or  ALUS  (i  or  4  *AAer,  VUuu :  Elh. 
'AXtis),  a  town  of  Phthiotis  hi  Thessaly,  mentioned 
by  Homer.  (72.  iL  682.)  It  is  described  by  Strabo 
as  sitoated  near  the  sea,  at  the  extremity  of  Mount 
Othrys,  above  the  plain  called  Crocium,  of  which 
the  part  aroond  Halos  was  called  AthamaDtiDm,from 
Athamas,  the  reputed  founder  of  Halns.  (Strab. 
ix.  pp.  432,  433.)  Strabo  also  says  that  the  river 
Amphiysns,  on  the  banks  of  which  ApoUo  is  said 
to  have  fed  the  oxen  of  Admetus,  flowed  near  the 
iralls  of  Halos.  [Amphbtsus.}  Halus  is  like- 
'wise  mentioned  by  a  few  other  writers.  (Herod.  viL 
173;  Dem.  de  FaU.  Leg.  p.  392;  Mela,  ii.  3;  Plin. 
IT.  7.  B.  14.)  Leake  places  Halus  at  Ktjahri, 
which  is  sitoated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea 
on  a  projecting  extremity  of  Ht.  Othiys  above  the 
Crocian  plain,  exactly  as  Strabo  has  described. 
"  A  Hellenic  citadel  occopied  the  summit  of  the 
prujecting  height;  and  remains  of  the  walls  are  seen 
also  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  hill,  having  short 
flanks  at  intervals,  and  formed  of  masonry  which, 
although  massive,  is  not  so  accurately  united  as 
we  generally  find  it  in  the  soothem  provinces  of 
Greece.  The  walls  may  be  traced  also  on  the  de- 
scent to  the  south-east,  and  seem  to  have  been 
united  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  a  qnadrangolar 
inclosnie  situated  entirely  m  the  plain,  and  of  which 
the  northern  side  followed  the  course  of  the  stream, 
and  the  western  the  foot  of  the  height  The  walls 
of  this  lower  mdosore  are  nine  feet  and  a  half 
thick,  are  flanked  with  towers,  and  their  masonry, 
wherever  traceable,  is  of  the  most  aoconte  and 
l^nlar  kind ;  two  or  three  courses  of  it  still  exist 
in  some  pUcss."  (Leake,  Northern  Greene,  vol  iv. 
p.  336.) 

HALUS,  a  small  place  m  Assyria,  probably  in 
the  oeigbbonrhood  of  Artemita,  roentiooed  only  by 
Tadtns  {Aim.  vL  41).  [V.] 

HALYCUS  CAXwtoi :  Phtati),  a  considerable 
river  of  Sicily,  which  rises  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  isUnd,  and  flows  towards  the  SW.  till  it  enters 
the  sea  cloee  to  the  site  of  Heracleia  Minoa.  Its 
name  was  evidently  derived  from  the  salt  or  brackish 
quality  of  its  waters,  a  drcnmstance  common  to 
tboae  of  the  PUiUmi  and  of  the  Fiume  Saleo  (the 
ancient  Himera),  and  arising  from  the  salt  springs 
which  abound  m  this  part  of  Sicily.  It  obtained 
oonsidenble  historical  importance  fhxD  the  cinsom- 
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stance  that  it  loi^  formed  the  euten  bomidary  of 
the  Carthaginian  dominiona  m  Sicily.  This  was 
first  established  by  the  treaty  eonelnded,  in  B.c.  383, 
between  that  people  and  Dionysins  of  Syracuse 
(Diod.  XV.  17) :  and  the  same  limit  ma  again  fixed 
by  the  treaty  between  them  and  Timokon  (Id. 
xvi.  82).  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  city 
of  Heradda,  sitoated  at  its  mouth,  bnt  on  the  left 
bank,  was  m  both  instances  retained  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians. The  Halycns  is  again  mentioned  by  Dio- 
dorus  in  the  Fust  Punic  War  (b.c.  249),  as  tha 
station  to  which  the  Carthaginian  fleet  under  Car- 
thalo  retired  after  its  nnsncceasiul  attack  on  that  of 
the  Ramans  near  Phintias,  and  where  they  awaited 
the  approach  of  a  second  Soman  fleet  under  the 
consul  L.  Junius.  (Died.  xxiv.  1. ;  Exc  Hoesch. 
p.  508.)  Polybios,  who  relates  the  same  events, 
does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  river  (Polyb.  L  53) : 
bnt  there  is  certainly  no  reason  to  suppose  (as 
Hannert  and  Forbiger  have  done)  that  the  river 
here  meant  was  any  other  than  the  well-known 
Halycus,  and  that  there  must  therefore  have  been 
two  rivers  of  the  name.  Heradeides  Ponticns,  who 
mentions  the  landing  of  Minos  in  this  part  of  Sicily, 
and  his  alleged  ficiandation  of  Minoa,  writes  the 
name  Lycos,  which  is  probably  a  mere  false  reading 
for  Halycns.  (Heiad.  Pont  §  29,  ed.  Scfaneidewin.) 
Though  a  stream  of  onsiderable  magnitude  snd 
importance,  it  is  singular  that  its  name  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  of  the  geographen.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HALYS  (*AAv>,  sometimes  'AAv5 :  Kinl  rrmai, 
L  e.  the  "red  river"),  the  principal  river  of  Asia 
Minor,  has  its  sources  in  the  Armenian  mountains 
which  form  the  boundary  between  Fontus  and  Ar- 
menia Minor,  that  is,  at  the  point  where  the  heights 
of  Scoediscs  and  Antitantus  meet  (Herod.  L  72; 
Strab.  xii.  p.  546 ;  Dionys.  Perieg.  786  ;  Ov.  ex 
PottL  iv.  10.  48.)  At  first  its  course  has  a  south- 
westem  direction,  traversing  Fontos  and  Cappadocia; 
bnt  in  the  bitter  country  it  turns  to  the  north,  and, 
continuing  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  discharges 
itself  by  several  mouths  into  the  Eoxine,  the  latter 
part  of  its  course  forming  the  boundary  between 
Paphlagonia  in  the  west,  and  Gahitia  and  Pontus  m 
tha  east  (Stiab.  xu.  p.  544;  PtoL  v.  4.  §  3;  Anian, 
PeripL  16.)  According  to  Stiabo,  the  river  Halys 
recdved  its  name  from  the  salt-works  in  its  vidnity 
(pp.  546, 561):  hot  this  is  probably  incorrect,  as  the 
name  is  often  written,  withoot  the  aspuntion,  Alys 
(Eustath.  ad  DUmy*.  Per.  784>  Plmy  (vL  2), 
making  this  river  come  down  firom  Mount  Taoms 
and  flow  at  once  from  south  to  north,  appears  to  con- 
found the  Halys  with  one  of  its  tributaries  (Itckel 
Irmat).  According  to  Xenophon  (Anoi.  v,  6.  §  9), 
the  breadth  of  the  Halys  is  at  least  2  stadia.  At 
the  time  of  the  greatness  of  the  Lydiau  empire  the 
Halys  formed  the  boimdary  between  it  and  Persia, 
and  on  its  banks  Cyrus  gained  the  decisive  victory 
over  Croesoa.  (Herod,  i.  53,  75,  84;  Jnstin,  L  7; 
Cic  de  Div.  ii.  56;  Locan,  iiL  272.)  The  impor- 
tance of  the  river  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  Asia  is 
frequently  divided  by  it  into  two  parts,  Asia  cit  and 
Atia  tnmi  Bab/n.  (Strab.  xiL  p.  534,  xvii.  p.  840.) 
Bespectmg  the  present  conditian  of  the  river,  see 
Hamilton's  JUeeareha,  vol  L  pp.  29  7, 324, 4 1 1 ,  voL 
iL  p.  240  [L.  S.] 

HAMAE,  a  place  in  Campania,  between  Capna 
and  Comae,  where  the  Capnans  were  in  the  habit  of 
assembling  annually  for  a  solemn  religious  festival ; 
an  occasion  of  which  they  endeavoured  to  make  us* 
daring  the  Second  Punio  War  (b.c  215)  to  redooe 
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the  CnaMm  nsder  tbtir  snigeetico,  bat  UMir  plaM 
won  firiHtnted  ud  tbej  thaauelTes  put  to  the  nracd 
b;  the  Bonum  consul  Scmpnniiu  Uncchos.  (Lir. 
xziil  35.)  liyj,  who  is  the  odIj  anthor  thit  mso- 
tiu»  HuDM,  tells  OS  that  itTCtSmilesfinmCama*; 
but  the  exact  site  cannot  be  detennined.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HAltA'XU  ('A^Ia),  a  nun  to^  >°  tiw^ 
en  part  ol  Cilieia  Aspen.  (StrabL  ziv.  pi  669.) 
It  had  a  Kood  roadstead  Cor  shipa,  and  e^ceHeat 
cedars  for  ship-building.  (Lncan,  viii.  969.)  Ha- 
mazia  is  perh^  tba  saoM  pUoa  as  Anaxinm 
{SUuSium.  Mar.  Xagui.  §  188),  wUoh,  hawaret,  is 
placed  west  of  Coraceshun,  so  that  it  would  belong 
to  Pam^jlia.  (Comp.  Leaks^  Atia  Mmor,  p. 
197.)       [L.  S.] 

UAHAXirnS  CA^crJt),  a  town  m  tba  toath- 
westera  coast  of  Troiu,  50  staiUa  sooth  of  Larissa,  and 
done  to  the  plain  of  Halesioo.  It  was  prubablj  an 
Aeolian  colooj,  bat  had  ceased  to  exist  as  carl;  as 
the  time  of  Stiabo.  (ScjL  p.  36;  Thncyd.  Tiii.  101 ; 
Xoioph.  Bdkn.  iiL  I.  §  13;  Strab.  x.  pi  473,  ziii. 
ff.  604,  613,  613.)  AceardinK  to  Aelian  (,But. 
Am.  xii.  5),  its  inhabitaots  worshipped  mice,  and  for 
this  leasoo  called  Apcdlo,  their  chief  dirinitj,  Smin- 
tbeus  (from  the  Aeolian  ciiJr9a,  a  moue).  Stiabo 
idates  the  occaaioa  of  this  as  fbllaws:  When  the 
Teocrians  6ed  from  Crete,  the  oracle  of  Apollo  ad- 
vised them  to  settle  on  the  spot  where  thor  enemies 
issued  from  the  earth.  One  night  a  number  of 
field-mice  destrogred  all  their  shields,  and,  reoog- 
gising  in  this  occurrence  the  hint  of  the  oracle,  the; 
established  themselres  there,  and  called  Apollo 
Smintheus,  represeoting  him  with  a  moose  at  his 
feet.  Daring  the  UaoedoDian  period,  the  inhabi- 
tants were  compelled  b;  LTsimachns  to  quit  their 
town  and  remove  to  the  neighboaring  Alexandria. 
(Camp.  Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  Plin.  t.  33.)  No  ruins  of 
this  town  hare  yet  been  discorered  (Leake,  Aiia 
Minor,  p.  273):  bat  Prokesch  {Dmbcirdigt.  iii. 
pi  362)  states  that  archiiectural  remains  are  still 
seen  near  Cspe  Baba,  which  he  is  inclined  to  r^ard 
as  belonging  to  Hanuudtus. 

Another  town  of  the  same  name  is  mentioDed  b; 
Plm;  (t.  29)  as  situated  in  Caria,  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  Cnidian  Chemnesns.  [L.  S.] 

HAMAXOWI  CAm«{M«h.  Ptol.  iii  S.  §  19; 
lamblich.  dt  Ai4tm.  iii  15 ;  Pomp.  MeL  ii  I.  §  2; 
Plin.  Ti  1 2 ;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.  'Miot),  a  people  of  Sar- 
nuitia,  situated  to  the  E.  of  the  Sejrthian  Alanni, 
who  wandered  with  their  waggons  along  the  banks 
•f  the  Vdga,  and  belonged  to  the  Sarmatian  stock. 
(Schafarik,  Slat.  AU.  toI.  i.  p.  204.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

HAMAXOECI  ('A^oiKw,  Eostath.  ad^on./t, 
xiii  5 ;  Heeiod.  t^.  Strab.  rii  p.  302  ;  Herod,  ir. 
46 ;  Aesch.  from.  709 ;  Strab.  li  p.  87,  vii  p.209, 
zi  pi492).  This  name  was  applied  b;  the  ancients 
to  the  Nomadic  hordes  who  roamed  orer  the  N.  E. 
of  Europe,  neither  aowing  nor  phnting, — but  linng 
on  fiiod  derived  from  aninials,  espedall;  mares'  milk, 
and  cheese, — and  moved  Cram  pUce  to  place,  car- 
Tjwg  their  £unilies  in  waggons  covered  with  wicker 
Mid  leather,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Tartars  of 
tile  present  day.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HAHMANIENTES,  a  LibTan  tribe  beyond  the 
Ibeae,  who  dwelt  12  days'  joome;  W.  of  the  Greater 
Sjrtis  in  an  oasis  of  Uie  landj  desert,  and  made 
their  houses  partly  of  stone,  and  partly  of  rock- 
salt  cut  from  the  hills  by  which  they  were  snr- 
nonded.  (PBn.  T.  5.)  Solinns  (28)  calls  them 
Atumaa.  Uaonart  aappoeea  them  to  be  the 
ATABAnna  <f  Herodotna.  f  P.  &] 
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HAKNIBALIS  CAStRA.  [CasiKA.  Haao. 
BAua.] 

HABENATIO.    [Abbucdil] 

BJiBUkCAflia:  £ik.'ApH»nit^  VAatmoat 
tows  of  Boeoiia,  jnentiaMd  by  Homer,  wliidt  is  aaid 
to  have  been  so  called,  either  baeaoa*  tfaa  ckacist  of 
Adraatna  broke  down  here,  or  hnranaB  tiw  darirt 
of  Amphiarana  disampeared  im  tfae  eaitli  at  tka 
place.  (Didym.andEaatath.aii/iL  to.;  Staahiiz. 
a  404;  Paul.  iz.  19.  S  4,  oomp.  i  34.  §  t;  Sttf^ 
B.  I. «.)  Sttabo  descnoes  it  aa  a  deserted  viOap  in 
the  tetiitwy  of  Tanagra  near  Hycaleasoa;  and  Pia- 
saoiaa  speaks  of  the  rains  of  Hsnna  and  l^yealasaas 
as  situated  on  the  road  from  Tbebaa  to  Ckakk. 
Aelian  (F.  H.  iii  45)  speaks  of  a  hke  eaJU 
Hama,  which  is  probably  the  one  noir  called  JforM 
or  Paniliimd,  to  the  east  of  Hyliou     [BcwoTU, 

?u  413,  b.]  The  exact  site  of  Haima  is  UDOotaiBi 
t  is  supposed  by  Leake  to  have  oecopied  tlie  iB- 
portast  paas  on  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Cfaalda, 
leading  into  the  maritime  plain,  (Laake,  Nartlktr% 
Grttce,  vol  ii  pi  251.) 

2.  A  fortress  in  Attica.     [Attica,  pi  3S9,  h.1 

HABHATEXU  (ri  'Afyiar^Aio,  Diod.  m. 
102),  a  pUce  probably  in  the  Pamjab,  wfaicb  Dia- 
dorus  describes  as  the  last  of  the  oitaea  of  the  Bnseh- 
manas  which  ftll  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  people  were  a  very  warfike  nee,  and 
mads  a  gallant  stand.  They  insde  use  of  piOTwind 
arrows.  See  also  Strabo  (xv.  p.  7S3),  who  does  at, 
however,  mentioo  thit  place  by  name,  tboajdi  ha 
alludes  to  an  incident  which,  according  to  Diodoni, 
happened  there.  The  exact  position  of  this  pfaoe 
has  not  been  determined;  bat  it  was  most  likely  ia  the 
territory  of  the  Halli  (now  AfUhin).  [V.] 

HABMATOTROPHI,  one  of  several  small  triba 
who  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi  16)  as  living  at  tbe 
fint  of  the  Indian  Caacasua  between  the  Jlardi  anl 
Baetri        [V.] 

HABMATHUS  (;AfiuBous'),  a  town  on  the  nstk 
coast  of  the  bay  of  Adramyttiam,  on  the  east  of 
Cape  Lectnm;  it  is  mentioned  only  by  Tliacydidea 
(viii  101)  as  opposite  to  the  town  of  Uethymna  ia 
Lesbos.  It  cannot  have  had  any  coonectian  with 
Cape  Amatbus,  which  was  situ^ed  much  farther 
south  (Strab.  xiii  p.  622),  and  is  probahly  the  same 
aa  Cape  Cause.     [Caiiak.]  [L.  Si] 

HARMOZEIA  ('AMt^tu,  Arriaa,  lad.  c  S3; 
Annaxia,  Plin.  vi  23.  s.  27),  the  district  anmoBd- 
ing  Harmuxa,  the  port  at  which  Neairfaua'a  flcti 
arrived  on  their  return  from  India,  and  which  was 
situated  in  the  SE.  comer  of  Carmania.  There  caa 
be  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  the  district  Harmoaesa, 
of  the  port  Hannnxa,  and  of  the  promontocj  Har- 
moion  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  are  all  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  Persian  good  spirit  fforwmmi 
or  Annunaida,  which  name  has  been  pnauiul  ia 
the  preeent  Ormm,  the  name  of  an  islaod  off  the  site 
of  the  former  port.  The  neighbouring  land  is  now 
called  MogUMn.  The  Anamis  or  AnH.nU  flawed 
through  Harmoseia  into  the  sea  st  Hannnaa.  to 
present  name  is  IbnMa  Xid.  [V.^ 

HARMOZICA.     [AsAODS.] 

HABMOZON  VnOti.  CAp^ar  ttcfm,  PtoL  vi 
8.  §  5:  Strab.  xvL  p.  765),  a  promontuiy  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Persian  gulf,  on  the  N.  or  Camaf 
nian  side  of  it,  just  at  the  part  where  te  sea  betwno 
Arabia  and  Asia  ia  moat  namw.  Eratuithcaaa 
(<^  Strab.  L  e.)  and  Ammiaans  (xsin.  6)  both  mtt% 
that  the  coast  of  Arabia  can  be  plainly  seea  from 
this  point    The  promontory  mi^  perhaps  be  Rpr^■ 
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atataS  hj  th*  aode»  CBomb^tttk,  amrtymiAb 
to  C.  Uuumdom.  [V.] 

HASIifU'ZA  (.'*fiu>>(a  'iAa,  PtoL  ii  8.  §  6), 
the  ca{vtil  of  th*  distriot  which  Aniw  bw  called 
Harmoaaia.  Then  Memi  to  ba  mdw  doubt  wt^edier 
there  U  anj^  pnaaot  miawwilalira  of  tUf  place 
along  the  eeait.  lb*  <nl7  flao*  which  now  bean 
the  uama  of  Omuu  isaaiilwd  offtbamoDth  of  the 
Jkiuum,  to  which  it  h«a  been  cogietDird  bjr  D'Ajk 
viUe  that  the  iohabitaiA  of  the  eaiet  miMt  hare  Bed 
shortly  after  the  tioe  of  Jlmit.  The  axxleni  liu> 
tcrj  of  this  udand  is  w<U  ksowD^  It  wis  taken  by 
Jklbqqaecqos  in  1507,  and  hrid  with  gnat  com- 
mrdal  prapwity  bj  the  Portagsaie  till  Shah  AbUo, 
mided  by  the  Ei^lish,  took  it  b<m  them  in  1623. 
"While  Ormm  ksted,  the  Portngsese  had  aa  em- 
porium eecood  to  none  bat  Goa.  Shah  Abbia  built 
on  the  ojfoeita  coast  Jearfer  Aitam,  aad  tried  to 
-win  ibr  it  the  oomBerce  which  Ormm  had  pceawaed. 
In  this  howeror,  he  signally  {tiled,  and  both  placoe 
*n  BOW  nttvly  mined  and  abaodoied.  (Vincent, 
F<>y.»/#Mreiw,ToLi.pp.S24— 334)    [V.] 

HABOSH£TH  (Apurity,  menticaad  oo^  in 
./•H^(iT.  9,13,16)as  the  i^al  ganirai.  of  Jabin 
)ui%  of  Canaan.  In  all  theee  paseagaa  it  is  called 
Harasbathsf  the  Qeatilcs,  end  was  ebrioasly  sitoatad 
in  tha  Dorthem  part  of  Palestiue,  called  "  Gahlee  of 
the  natieas."  (/*.  ii.  1.)  It  was  probaUy  situated 
in  the  tribe  ef  Kaphtaii,  between  Ksdesh  NaphtaU, 
said  Haxob,  the  aqxtal  of  Jabin  [HazobJ.  As 
the  aame  signifies  mwd  in  the  Arsmaeaa,  the  foitnss 
ia  sui^need  by  same  to  hare  been  situated  in  a  woody 
diatiict.  Tha  name  is  icgarded  ss  an  appeHatire 
bf  the  Chaldaa  panphrsst,  whose  tianslation  for 
*<  Harosheth  sf  the  Gentiles  "  is  equivalant  to  "  in 
ftrtitadins  (in  monitiaoe)  arqiiim  geatiam."  (Boaeo- 
BiBllar  in  Jnd.  ir.  ».)  [0.  W.] 

HABPAGEU  (tA  'A^oyna),  a  cBstnct  betwaoo 
Priapoa  and  Cyxicos,  about  the  month  of  the  rirer 
Gra^coB  is  Mysia,  whence  Gasymede  is  said  to  hare 
been  carrisd  off.  (Stiab.  ziii.  p.  S87.)  Tbucydides 
(«iii.  107)  also  mentions  a  town  Haipagioo,  wliich 
i»  othenrise  nnknowa.  (Comp.  Staph.  £  a.  v.  'A^ 
wiyia.}  a.  S.] 

HA'BPASA  ('Afmwra:  Eih.  'A/wofftW),  s  town 
ia  Caria,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  rirer  Harpasns, 
»  toibataiy  of  the  Masander.  (PtoL  t.  2.  §  19 ;  Staph. 
9.S.*.;  Pfin.T.  29;  Hierocl.p.688.)  The  mine 
iboad  opposite  to  ifaili,  at  a  place  called  ^rposiTo- 
Itm,  andoobtedly  beloog  to  Harpasa.  (k'ellowes, 
Jhtem.  m  Lge.  p.  SI;  Leake,  Atia  Uinor,  p.a49| 
JUehtsr,  WaU/oitrlm,  p.  640.)  Plioy  mantiona  a 
wooderfnl  rock  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  mo*ed 
en  being  pressed  with  a  finger,  bat  did  not  yield  to 
the  pneiore  of  the  wlwle  body.  £L.  6.] 

HA'BPASUS  C^P*""'  ^<>>7<>)>  •  n<^  of 
Ovia,  flowing  ttaa  amitb  to  north,  and  oniptTing 
ittolf  into  the  Maeandsr.  (PKn.  t.  29;  Staph.  & 
s.  «.  'Apnra;  Qniot  Smyni.  J'oiliom.  x.  144.)  In 
the  war  against  Antiechos  the  Bomana  ancamped 
on  its  banks.    (Liv.  sx^riiL  13.)  [L-  S.  j 

HA'BPASUS(*Apvaaet:  the  reading  "Vyrayu, 
ia  Died.  Sic.  ja.  29,  is  faulty),  a  livar  which  the 
Ten  Tboonnd  creased  (400  feet  broad)  from  the 
territory  <4  the  Chalybes,  who  were  separated  from 
the  Scythini  by  this  river.  (Xen.  Anai.  ir.  7.  § 
17.)  This  lirer,  which  has  been  identified  by  se- 
Ttnl  writers  with  the  Arp»-Ckil,  a  northern  affluent 
of  the  Aiazee,  and  Cgnning  this  E.  bouadaiy  of 
JTort,  is  mon  probably  represented  by  the  TchSnik- 
S&  (/«nU),  w  Colmel  Chiesaey  {Svttt.  Etgiinft. 
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ml  iL  p.  3S1)  wkI  lb.  Onta  ^BitL^Ohmt,  voL 
ix.  p.  161)  SBfpste.  [S.  p.  J.l 

BABPINA  ar  HABPINNA  (*A^in,*A«n>ow : 
£A.  'AfnriMMsX  a  town  of  Pisatit  (EMs)  ataated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alpheins,  <ai  the  rqad  ta 
Hanwa,  at  the  distaacs  of  30  stadi*  ftoB  the  bippo- 
droma  of  Olympja.  (Lqciap.  d*  MoH.  P*ngr.  8S.) 
Haqiina  is  said  to  hare  been  inaded  by  Oeocmaos, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  his  wintbar.  The  rains  of 
tha  town  wan  seen  by  Paasaaias.  i^coordiog  t« 
Stiabe,  Hai|ioa  stood  npsa  the  stream  Parthwius; 
accoidiqg  to  Panauias,  upon  one  called  Hansaatei. 
Tips  uias  rf  the  tows  stand  span  a  ridge  a  Uttie 
northward  of  the  rillagt  of  JlfMto .-  than  an  two 
small  riTuleti  on  either  side  of  the  ridge,  of  which 
the  esiitnm  soa  appean  t«  !)«  the  FartheniBs,  and 
the  westeni  the  Harpinates.  (Strabb  TiiL  pp.  356, 
357*;  Pans.  vi.  SO.  §  8;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  Leake, 
Jforta,  vol,  ii.  p^  ill,  Ptlopetmuiaea,  p.  318.) 

HARPIS  FL.  CVr»>  PtoL  iiu  la  §  14),  arirsr 
of  Sarmatia  Ewopaai^  pcabably  the  same  as  tha 
Xvgafmh  in  Senaraita.  These  was  a  peqpls 
called  the  Habph  CApwui,  PtoL  iil  IQ.  §  IS)  in 
the  district  aboot  this  river.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HABPLEIACApwAeiaXa  place  in  Laoonia  npoq 
tha  sk^es  of  lit.  Taygetns,  but  at  the  cntiance  of  tha 
plain.  Leake  places  it  at  the  Tillage  a(  Xepohombi. 
(Pans.  iii.  90.  |  7;  Lsake,  Pdqpometiaca,  f. 361.) 

HABUDES,  a  German  tribe  in  the  araiy  aC  Ario- 
ristus  in  his  war  with  Caesar,  ef  whom  34,000  had 
crossed  orer  into  Gaol  and  established  themselres 
there.  (Cass.  B.  6.  I  31,  37,  61.)  Some  writers 
suppose  that  theee  Sarades  are  the  same  as  the 
Chaniu  (JKafouift)  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iL  II. 
§  13)  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chenonesaa 
Cimbrica.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  anny  of  Ano- 
vistna  woald  ban  consisted  of  tribes  from  the  most 
distant  parts  of  Germany,  and  its  great  numbers 
would  cease  to  be  matter  of  surprise.  [SuEVi.]  The 
Harudes  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Uonnmentum 
Ancyranum.  (Comp.  Wersebe,  Die  Viiker  u.  Vol- 
kerbindnute,  p.  230.)  [L.  S.] 

HASSI.  In  Pliny  (ir.  1 7)  some  texts  plsce  after 
the  Bellovaci,  a  people  of  Belgica,  another  people 
named  liassi,  or,  as  some  editions  hare  it,  Bassi. 
Harduin  omits  tlie  name,  and  he  does  not  say  that 
any  US.  has  it.  D'Anville  aieations  a  forest  named 
Baa,  or  Utx,  in  a  canton  of  the  diocese  of  Beeamnt, 
or  the  coontiy  of  tlie  Bellorsci;  and  he  would  there- 
fore keep  Hsssi  in  Pliny'a  text.  [G.  L.] 

HASTA.    [ASTA.] 

HATEBA,  a  sUtwn  on  the  road  (rum  Dium  to 
Beraea,  12  M.  P.  from  the  former  (/><«<.  Tab.),  and 
identified  with  f  aten'ao,  to  the  &  of  Pydna.  (Leakey 
Northmm  Graeet,  toL  iii.  p.  434.)         [E.B.J.] 

UAURAN,  AUBANITIS  (Aiparrris,  'ktfu^ 
phii))  the  name  given  by  Josephus  to  the  counttj 
sailed  Itoraaa  by  6t.Lulce  (iiL  1),  as  is  evident  from 
the  fkct  that,  neither  in  his  descriptiaa  of  the  te- 
trarchy  of  Philip,  nor  elsewhere,  does  Josepboa 
nuke  any  meoticm  of  Itnraea,  but  substitules  Au- 
lanitis.  Thus  be  states  that  Augustus  grsnted 
Aunmitis,  togetlier  with  Batanaes  and  Tiacbon  to 
Uerod  the  Great,  on  whose  death  he  assigned  them 
to  Philip.  (AiU.  XT.  p.  10.  S  1,  xvU.  13.  §  4; 
£  j;  iL  6.  §  3.)  It  describes  the  great  desert  trsot 
sooth  of  Damascus,  still  called  ike  HoMrau,  and 
oomprehended    by   Ptolemy  under   the   names   of 


*  Strabo  in  this  passi^  oosfooods  *iifcia  with 
Mfaia. 
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AnbU  PttMM  ud  Deserts  (t.  17.  $  19),  the  Pk- 
leetina  TettU  of  the  Eoclesiutical  aniula  (KeUnd, 
pp.  205. 212).  Ptolem;,  hcnrerer,  mmkes  Annmitia 
s  district  of  BakjIoBU,  eootigiioiii  to  tke  Einhntae. 
(M.  20.) 

The  district  is  men  oorrectlj  described  bjr  Strabo, 
u  lying  to  the  aoath  of  the  two  Tncfaoos  {tic 
Xtyi/aixii  Tpdxii^s),  consistiiii;  of  inieceesible 
monntwBS,  inlubited  b/  a  mixed  people  of  Itaneaas 
and  Arabs,  a  wild  and  predator]'  race  of  nHains,  a 
terror  to  the  agrictiltanil  inhabitants  of  the  plains. 
They  dwelt  in  deep  caves  of  snch  extent,  that  one 
ooaU  hold  4000  men,  in  their  incarsions  en  tiis 
Damascenes,  and  in  their  ambuscades  against  the 
caiaTans  of  merchants  from  Arabia  Felix.  Bat  the 
most  formidable  band  under  the  noted  diirfZeno- 
doms,  bad  been  dispersed  by  the  good  goremment 
of  the  Romans,  and  by  the  secority  afioided  by  the 
garrisons  maintained  in  Syria.  (Strabo,  rri.  p  756.) 
A  coai|iarisoa  of  this  description  of  Itnraea  by  the 
classical  ge<^;rapher,  with  /osephns's  account  of 
Trachooitis  and  the  doings  of  the  tDbber.chief  Ze- 
aodoms  and  his  Arabs  {Ant.  xt.  10.  §  1, 2),  exhibits 
many  striking  pmnts  of  resemblance ;  and  there  is 
an  amosing  acconnt  given  by  William  of  Tyre  of 
these  very  cares  between  Adraa  and  Boxra,  into 
whose  narrow  months  the  thirsty  travellers  would  let 
down  their  water-skins,  in  the  hqie  of  finding  a  snpply 
«f  water ;  bat  drew  back  the  cnitailed  rope,  mkms 
the  skins,  which  had  been  seized  and  appropriated  by 
the  robbers  concealed  in  the  caves,  (niitxr.  10.) 
The  maranding  inhabitants  of  this  wild  ooontiy  at 
the  present  day  keep  np  the  character  of  their  prede- 
cessors ;  and  Uieir  daring  attacks  apm  the  caravans 
of  pilgrims  on  the  annnal  Haj,  are  scarcely  repressed 
by  a  unmerons  escort  of  regolar  troops.  The  extent 
of  the  modem  Haoran  is  thus  described  by  Borck . 
hardt:  "  The  Baourait  comprises  part  of  Tracho- 
nitis  and  Itursea,  the  whole  ef  Aoiaiiitis,  and  the 
Dortbem  districts  of  Batanaea.  .  .  .  The  flat 
country,  eonth  of  Jeiel  Keaoue,  east  of  Jebel  «l 
SA»ikk,  and  west  of  the  ffadj  road,  as  fiir  as  Katem, 
or  Nova,  is  called  Ujedoitr.  The  greater  part 
of  Itoiaea  appears  to  be  comprised  within  the  li- 
mits of  XJ/eAwp."  (^TrmebmSgria.)  Thewhide 
district  aboonds  in  rains ;  and  the  frequent 
Greek  inscriptions,  not  only  at  Basra,  its  ancient 
capital,  but  in  nnmerous  other  towns  and  vilhigea, 
prove  it  to  hare  been  thickly  inhabited  in  former 
times,  and  well  garrisoned  by  Roman  soldiers; 
thereby  illustrating  and  con6rming  the  remark  of 
Strabo  above  cited,  concerning  the  greater  socnrity 
of  the  country  while  imder  imperial  rule.  Many 
of  the  inscriptions  were  copied  by  Bnrckhardt 
(Sypto,  pp.  59  —  118.  215—234.)  The  name 
Hanran  (of  which  Auranitis  is  only  the  classical 
form)  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  town  men- 
tioned by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
Damascus  (xlvii.  16.  18),  where  the  LXX.  write 
A^iMvlriSor. 

The  name  Itnraea  is  snpposed  to  be  derived 
6om  the  Isbmaelite  patriai^  Jetnr,  or  Ittar 
(1  Chron.  i,  31);  and  the  Alexandrine  version  of 
the  LXX.  reads  "Irmptuoi,  in  1  Ckron.  ▼.  19,  a 
passage  which,  ss  Reland  remarks,  enables  ns  to 
fix  the  position  of  Itnraea  to  the  east  of  the  land 
of  Israel ;  for  the  Hagarites,  to  whom  Jetnr  be- 
longed, were  dispossessed  by  the  Benbenites  who 
"dwelt  in  their  tents  throughont  all  the  east  of 
the  land  of  Oilead  '  (v.  10)  "  unto  the  entering  in 
ot  the  wUdemess  from  the  river  Euphrates*  (t.  9). 


HAZCKC 

(Beland,  Palaelimt,  p.  106.)     FVnter  (Antm, 

voL  i.  pp  309 — 31 1)  further  identifies  the  nsdn 
name  Jedour  with  the  patriarchal  Jetnr.  [G.  W.] 

HAVILAH  (EiiA^),  the  land  eaeaatpmei  by 
the  Pison,  the  first-named  of  the  foar  litas  i 
Eden,  abounding  in  gold  o(  a  fin*  qnJjty,  m  "  Uri- 
lium  and  the  onyx  stnoe."  ((Teae*.  ii.  11,  IS.)  Its 
sitaati<Hi  is  fiirther  fixed  as  the  eastem  &Bit  af  tbe 
Ishmaelite  Bedouins,  as  Sheer  was  tlieir  wvatm 
limit.  (^OtH.  XXV.  18.)  They  seem  to  have  ka 
subsequently  dispossessed  by  the  Ainal^ta,wte 
have  the  same  limits  assigned  to  timn  in  1  Sbs. 
zv.  7.  [Amalsiotae.]  It  doabCleas  derived  in 
Dame  firnn  Havilah  the  son  of  Cosh  (Gea.  x.  7), 
by  whose  descendants  the  district  was  first  peofM, 
not  from  the  later  Joktanite  patiiaidi  of  the  me 
name  (x.  29). 

"The  Und  «f  Ibvilah  mentieDed  in  Gtmm, 
and  there  described  as  encotapasaed,  or  iacIsKd 
rather,  by  the  river  Pison,  has  been  aaaigBed,  by 
consent  of  the  learned,  as  the  first  and  chief  aeu 
tlement  of  liie  soo  of  Cush,  and  identified  with  the 
{■ovince,  on  the  Persian  Gnlf,  now  dencminaled 
Hagar  or  Bahmin;  a  district  anctcBtly  watered, 
as  we  gatiier  from  the  concmrent  testJmoBies  <f 
Piiny,  and  the  Portuguese  traveDer  Ftoeira,  by  a 
branch  of  the  Euphrates,  which,  diverging  Cram  the 
course  ef  its  other  diannels,  ran  southward  paiaDel 
with  the  guK  and  611  into  it  nearly  opposite  to  the 
.BaArein  islands.  A  direct  pivof,  nnnodeed  by  fn- 
ceding  writers,  that  this  r^on  once  bore  tlie  aaae 
of  Havilah,  is  furnished  by  the  fiut,  that  the  prii- 
dpal  of  the  Bahrtin  islands  retains  to  this  day  the 
original  name  of  that  of  AvaL"  (Forster,  Getgr.  ef 
Arabia,  vol  i.  pp.  40,  41.)  Ur.  Forsts  ttica 
traces  this  patriarchal  name  throng^  its  wioBS 
modifications  (as  Dr.  Wells  had  done  before,  though 
net  so  fully)  in  the  clasucal  geqgra{dieTs,  sad 
shows  clear  examples  of  it,  under  its  several  i£o- 
matic  changes,  fix)m  tjie  head  of  the  Persian  Golf  t> 
its  mouth,  both  in  Ptdemy  and  Pliny,  and  in  the 
modem  geography  of  the  country ;  sod  t]>at  the 
great  tribe  or  people  intended  under  these  desonina- 
tions,  fanned  in  the  time  of  those  geographers,  and 
contirme  to  compose  at  the  present  day,  a  diief  pait 
of  the  population  of  the  Havilah  of  Scripture,  the 
modem  prorinoe  of  Hagar  or  Baknin.  (Ih.  f}. 
41 — 54.)  He  aoooonts  for  the  modem  name  of  the 
district  of  Havilah,  by  the  fact  already  noted,  that 
the  Ishmaelite  Arabs  had  dispossessed  the  aocieat 
Cnsfaite  rsee,  and  imposed  on  the  oooqnered  tetntoiy 
the  name  of  their  mother  Hagar.  (Vol.  L  ppi.  199, 
200.)  [G-W.] 

HAZEZON-TAHAR.     [Eifoiroi.] 

HAZOB  ('A<rg(p),  the  royal  city  of  the  nmt 
powerful  CaiMianitish  nation  in  the  north  of  Palestiiie 
at  the  period  of  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites.  It  was 
the  capital  of  king  Jabin,  and  head  of  a  oonfederacy 
against  Joshua ;  on  whidi  acconnt  he  made  an  ex- 
ample of  it,  exterminating  its  inhabitants,  and  de- 
stroying it  i^one  with  fire.  (Joik.  xi.  1 — 14.)  It  had 
recovered  its  independence  and  importance  at  ths 
commencement  of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  about 
two  centtuies  and  a  half  later,  when  we  find  it  still 
the  loyal  residenee  cS  the  Canaanita  king,  Jalw, 
— a  name  signifying  wus,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  ootrmus)  designation  of  the  sheikhs  of  Haaer,  m 
righteov  was  of  the  Jebnsite  kings.  It  does  nt 
appear  that  Ham'  was  again  taken  on  this  nr^^'^m 
idber  the  defeat  of  Ssen  by  Deborah  and  Barak. 
(JaojjFW,  iv.  T.)    Nor  is  it  all  dear  that  tht.tann 
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of  fbmt  name  mentioDcd  in  the  Uter  books  of  Holy 

Scripture  is  identical  with  the  Canaanitish  capital, 

the  aite  of  which  was  recorend  bj  the  writer  in 

1 843,  still  called  by  the  same  name,  and  sitoated  on 

a  hill  abore  Banias,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  ruins 

of  the  Castle  of  Banias,  commanding  the  Damascus 

roiid.  [Q.  W.] 

HEBOSO.    [Hebddbs.] 

HEBRAEL    [Palsstuia.] 

HEBBOMAGUS,  a  place  in  Southern   Gallia, 

iwhich  the  Jemsaiem  Itinenuy  ptaoes  on  the  road 

from  Tolosa  QTotdoiue)  to  Carcaso  (CarcaumMe), 

and   14  U.  P.  short  of  Carca-oime.     The  Table 

gives  the  same  distance,  or  some  critics  read  the  same 

distance  in  the  Table  by  changing  xriL  to  xuiL 

D'Anville  supposes  Hebromagns  to  bs  a  pUce  called 

fnm.     Hebromagns  is  mentioned  in  the  Epistolae 

of  Ansonins  to  PauUinns  (xzii.  3S ;  xzir.  124);  and 

if  there  was  coly  aa»  Hebnmagus,  it  is  the  place 

mentioned  in  the  Itinerariee.  [G.  L.] 

HEBRON    (X««|Miy,   LXX.,   Joseph.),  a  Teiy 
ancient  city  of  Palestine,  situated  in  a  monntainons 
district,    22    Boman  miles    south   of   Jerusalem. 
(Enseb.  t.  v.  'Afiai.')    Its  original  name  was  Kir- 
jath-Aiba,  or  the  city  of  Arba,  so  called  firan  Aiba, 
a   chief  of  the  AnaJdm,  who  dwelt  in  this  neigh- 
bonrhood.  ((reii.zxiii.S;  yosA-ziv.  15;  ./iwi7.i.lO; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xir.  15.)     It  was  frequently  the  resi- 
dance  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  who  were 
buried  here  in  the  care  of  Hacpelah,  which  Abraham 
parchased  of  the  sons  of  Heth.    (Can.  zziiL  2,  seq.) 
Upon  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the  Israelites, 
Hebron  was  giran  by  Joshua  to  Caleb,  who  expelled 
the  Anakim  from  the  district.    (Joth.  ziv.  13 — IS, 
XT.  13,  14  ;  J%dg.  i.  20.)     It  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  cities  of  refuge.    (Joth.  zz.  7.) 
Hebron  was  the  residence  of  David,  as  king  a( 
Judah,  for  seven  yean  and  a  half.     (2  Sam.  ii.  I, 
T.  5.)    It  was   fortified  by  Behoboam  (2  Chron. 
xL  10);  and  was  occupied  by  the  Jews  after  their 
ntum  from  captivity  (Nehem.  zL  25).     It  after- 
wards fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Idomaeana,  from 
whom  it  was   recovered   by  Judas    Maccabaens. 
(1  Jfocc  V.  65;  Joseph.  Ant.  zii.  8.  §  6,  B.  J. 
IT.  9.  §  7.)    It  was  takm  and  burnt  by  the  Romans 
in  the  great  Jewish  War.     (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  9. 
§  9.)    The  modem  town  is  called  El  KhM,  "  the 
friend "  of  God,  the  name  given  by  the  Moelems  to 
AJnabam.     Here  are  shown  the  tombs  of  the  patri- 
archs, of  which  an  account  is  given  by  modem  tra- 
vellers.    Outside  the  town  are  two  reservcnn  for 
run-water,  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  one  of  which 
is  probably  the  "  pool  in  Hebron  "  mentioned  in  the 
bi^oty  of  David.     (2  Sam.  iv.  12.) 

HEBBUS  CECpof :  Maritza),  the  principal  river 
of  Thrace,  has  its  sources  near  the  pdnt  where 
mount  Scomins  joins  mount  Rhodope,  in  the  north- 
western comer  of  Thrace.  Its  course  at  first  has  a 
sooth-eastera  direction;  but  below  Adrianopolis  it 
takas  a  sooth-westem  turn,  and  continues  to  flow 
in  that  direction  until  it  reaches  the  A^aean  near 
Asms.  (Thw^d.  il  96;  Plin.  iv.  18  ;  Aristot  J/s- 
teor.  L  13.)  The  tributaries  of  the  Hebros  are 
so  nomerons  and  important,  that  it  becomes  na- 
vigable even  at  Philippolis,  while  near  its  mouth 
it  beooDMs  really  a  huge  river.  (Herod,  vii.  59.) 
Hear  its  moolh  it  divides  itself  into  two  branches, 
tbeeastemone  of  which  forms  lake  Stentoris.  (Herod. 
viL  58;  Acropolita,  p.  64.)  The  meet  important 
among  its  tributaries  are  the  Soemns,  Arda,  Artiscus, 
Ttasas,  and  Agriane*.   About  Adrunople  the  basin 
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of  the  Hebrus  is  very  eztensive;  but  south  of  that 
city  it  becomes  narrower,  the  mountains  on  both 
udes  approaching  more  closely  to  the  river.  During 
the  winter  the  Hebms  is  sometimes  firozen  over. 
(Comp.  Herod,  iv.  90;  Polyb.  zzziv.  13;  Eurip. 
Here  Fvr.  386 ;  Strab.  vii.  pp.  322, 329,  ziii.  p.  590; 
PtoL  iil  II.  §  2;  Arrian,  Anab.  L  11;  Mela,  ii.  2; 
Virg.  Ed.  X.  65,  Gmrg.  iv.  463,  524;  VaL  FUc  ii. 
515,  iv.  463,  riJL  228.)  [L.  S.] 

HEBUDES,  the  Hebrides  off  Britun,  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  Solinus,  and  in  the  Cosmography  ascribed 
to  Aethicns.  The  notices  are  as  follows:  —  "  Sunt 
autem  zl.  Onades  modids  inter  se  discretae  spatiis. 
Septem  Acmodae  et  zzx.  Hebndes."  (Plin.  iv.  30.) 
"A  Caledoniae  promontorio Thylen  petentibns,  bidui 
navigati(aie  perfecta,  exdpiunt  Hebrides  insulae, 
quinque  numero,  quamm  incolae  nescinnt  frngcs, 
piscibns  tantum  et  lacte  vivnnt  Secundam  a  con- 
tinenti  stationem  Orcades  praebent:  sed  Orcades  ab 
Hebudibns  porro  sunt  septem  diemm,  totidemqua 
noctinm  cursu,  numero  tree.  Vacant  bomine:  nan 
habent  silvas:  tantum  jnnceis  herbis  inhorrescunt. 
Ab  Orcadibns  Thylen  usque  v,  dieram  et  noctinm 
navigatio  est"  (Solin.  c.  23.)  The  Cotmographg 
merely  gives  the  form  Heboso,  as  applied  to  an  isbind 
or  archipelago  off  Britam.  The  difficulties  raised  by 
the  text  of  Soliuus  apply  to  the  geography  of  the 
Orhntyt,  Shethmb,  and  Faroe  Isles,  to  some  of 
which  be  has  transferred  the  niame  Hebrides.  [For 
this,  see  Obcades.]  The  difficulties  in  the  tezt  of 
Pliny  lie  in  the  difference  between  the  Acmodae  and 
the  Hebudes.  It  is  only  dear  that  one  word  means 
the  islands  west,  the  otiier,  the  islands  east,  (^  the 
Hinch.  Now  eitier  gronp  will  give  us  seven  larger 
and  twenty-three  smaller  islands,  neither  having  so 
many  as  thirty  isUmds  of  any  considerable  magnitude, 
and  neither  having  so  few  as  seven,  if  the  smaller 
members  of  the  group  are  included.  Without  de- 
ciding which  are  the  Hebrides,  and  which  the 
Acmodae,  we  may  say  that,  on  one  side,  we  have 
Lewie  (with  Harria),  North  Viet,  Benbecula,  South 
Viet,  Barra,  &c — on  the  other.  Sine,  Bum,  Tiree, 
CoU,  ifuU,  Jura,  hlay,  &c  [R.  G.  L.] 

UEOALE.    [Attica,  p.  330,  b.] 

HECATO'MPEDUM  (■Ekot^/««S<ii',  Ptol.  iiL  14. 
§  7),  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Cbaonia  in  Epeims; 
probably  situated  in  the  vale  of  the  Sukha,  above 
JJbikhavo.  (Leake,  Travelt  m  Northern  Greece, 
vol  iv.  p.  120.)  IE.B.J.] 

HECATO'MPYLOS  ('EitM-i/on'Xot,  Strab.  zL 
p.  514;  Ftol.  i.  12.  §  5,  viii.  21.  §16;  'Exorii/t. 
■wvkor  0aai\tu)r,  PtoL  vi.  5.  §  2 ;  Steph.  B.),  a 
town  of  some  importance  in  Partfaia,  and  one  of  the 
capitals  of  the  Arsacidan  princes.  There  is,  how- 
ever, great  doubt  where  it  was  ntuated,  the  dis- 
tances recorded  by  ancient  writers  not  corresponding 
accurately  with  any  known  rains.  According  to 
Strabo  (zi.  p.  514),  it  was  1960  stadia  (about  224 
miles)  from  the  Pyke  Caspiae,  and,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  passage,  in  the  direction  of  India, 
eastward;  while  Ptolemy  places  it  on  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude  (N.  37°)  as  Rhodes.  Agam, 
Pliny  makes  the  same  distance  to  be  only  1 33  Roman 
(or  about  122  English)  miles.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  AimjiAam  corresponds  best  with  this  place;  but 
Damgham  is  too  near  the  Pylae  Caspiae:  on  the 
whole,  it  is  probable  that  any  remains  of  Hecatom- 
pyloe  ought  to  be  sought  in  the  neighboariiood  of  s 
{dace  now  called  J<A  Jirm.  (Cf.  Burae,  Traveb, 
vuLii.  p.  129;  Fnzer,  Khoratean,  Append,  p^  118; 
ITilson,  Ariana,  p.  171.)    The  place  itself  was  of 
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•odeot  date,  and  is  statad  to  hare  bwn  a  dktio- 
nuhed  city  when  Alexaodo:  marched  tbroogh  Par- 
uiia  (Cortiai,  vi  3 ;  d  Diod.  zriL  c  75),  tlrangh  it 
ii  dear  that  it  ma  not,  a«  Cartins  states,  <aDiid«i  hj 
the  Greeks.  Poljbins  afBrms  that  it  derived  its 
name  fnm  its  positioD  in  a  locality  where  many 
inda  met  (x.  85).  Appian  asserts  that  Hecstom- 
^ks,  in  eonmoa  with  many  other  dues  in  Asia, 
derived  its  Greek  name  &«n  Salmons.  (£S)fr.  e.  67.) 
In  Iha  secood  eentoiy  a.  d.,  when  laidorus  ol 
ChanuE  wrote  hii  Itiaenuy,  Hecatooipyloa  had  Kffr- 
RDtly  ceased  to  exist,  or  perhaps,  as  Manoert  (r.*!. 
f.  76)  has  eoDJectared,  had  given  up  its  Greek 
name.  Isidore  calls  Saoloe  the  chief  piece  of  Par- 
thia  in  hia  day ;  beoce  Usnnert  has  suggested, 
tboogh  we  think  witbont  much  reason,  that  this  was 
the  native  form  of  the  Greek  Hecatompylos.      [V.] 

HECATCyMPYLOS  AFRICAE.    fC4raA.J 

HECATONNE'SI  CEjiar^mKroi:  if nscoMn),  a 
snap  of  islands  in  the  bay  of  Adramyttiiun,  between 
Lesbos  and  the  mainUnd.  Their  name,  apparently 
from  &ttTor,  a  hondred,  seems  only  in  a  geoenl 
way  to  allude  to  the  great  nnmber  of  islands,  wbioh 
is  stated  by  some  to  have  been  twenty,  and  by  others 
fcrty.  (Died.  Sic  ziiL77;  Stenh.  B.  «.«.)  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (xiii.  pw  618),  nowever,  the  name 
Hecatonnesi  signified  "  the  islands  of  Apollo,"  from 
liis  surname 'EKoras,  "  tl»  far-darter."       [L.  &] 

HEDUI.     [Abdui.] 

UKDV'Lnhl.    [BoEOTU,  p.  41S,a.] 

HKDYPHON  CHii>^r,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  744^  a 
liver  of  Snsiana,  which  flowed  into  the  Enlaeos,  on 
whioh  stood  a  town  called  Seleoceia.  It  is  pro- 
bably that  DOW  called  the  DjerrakL  Pliny  (vl  S7. 
a.  31)  speaks  oi  a  river  which  he  calls  the  Hedyp- 
nus,  and  whkh  is  most  likely  the  same  as  the 
Bedyphon.  [V.] 

HELCE'BUS('EXin|<at,or''E\«i|Cot).  Ptolemy 
(iL9.  §18)  mentiooi  Elcebos  as  one  of  the  two  towns 
of  the  Tribocci  on  the  Khine:  the  otheris  Brocomagos 
[BROCOHAacs],  which  be  places  north  of  Elcebos. 
The  Antonine  Itinerary  has  Helvetum,  on  the  road 
from  Augnsta  Raoncomm  (^Augfi)  to  Mogimtiacom 
(Maau) ;  and  it  placa  Helvetum  between  Atigtt 
and  Argentoratum  (Strossiiirj)),  and  18  M.P.  short 
of  Stratdmry.  The  Table  places  Uelellnm  18  M.  P. 
from  Strattiurg,  and  Brocomagns  north  of  Argento- 
ntnm,  which  is  consistent  with  Ptolemy's  position 
of  Elcebus  and  Brocomagus;  but  Ptoleiny  has  in- 
correctly placed  Aigentoratnm  in  the  country  of  the 
Vangionee  instead  al  the  Tribocci.  Helcebos,  Hel- 
vetum, Helellam,  seem  to  be  EU,  a  small  pisce  on  the 
light  bank  of  the  river  III,  opposite  to  Sam/eld.  It  is 
laid  that  Soman  remains  have  been  found  there.  [GX-j 

HELELLUM.     [UelckbusJ 

HE'LENA  {'ZXir^ :  Etk.  'EAtnubr,  'ZXtylmt, 
*EA  4ytias ;  ifainmiti),  a  kmg  narrow  isUnd,  extend- 
ing along  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica  from  Tboricus  to 
Sunium,  and  distant  from  two  to  four  miles  from  the 
shore.  It  was  also  called  Macbis  (Miicpu),  from 
its  length.  (Steph.  B.  s.  •.  'E\4ni.)  Strabo  (iz. 
fi399)  describes  it  as  60  stadia  in  length;  bat  its 
real  length  is  seven  geogiaphical  miles.  It  was 
uninhabited  in  antiquity,  as  it  is  at  the  present 
day;  and  it  was  prubab^  only  need  then,  as  it  is 
sow,  ta  the  pasture  of  cattle.  Both  Strabo  and 
Pausanias  denve  its  name  from  Heieoa,  the  wife  of 
Uenelana :  the  bttsr  writer  supposes  that  it  was  so 
called  because  Helena  landed  here  after  the  capture 
•f  Troy;  but  Strabo  identifies  it  with  the  Homeric 
CnmaS,  to  whidi  Paris  fled  with  Helena  {IL  iii. 
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445),  and  BmUMS  that  its  nama  was  boice  < 
into  Helena.  Then  cannot,  however,  be  any  dsak 
that  the  Homeric  CianaS  was  iqipoaita  GytUoa  ■ 
Laoonia.  [Ciuxab.]  (Strab.  iz.  p.  399,  z,  p.  485; 
Pans.  i.3S.  §1,  viiL  14.  $  12;  Si^B,  j.«.;  Itela, 
ii.  7;  Plin.  iv.  13.  s.  SO;  Lea^  Demi  of  Attitu, 
pi  66;  Bi«adsted,  Foyo^e,  voL  L  p.  77;  Boss,  Baam 
au/dm  Grieck.Intdii,viLu,  p.  8,) 

HELENA.    [Ilubeskis.] 

HELGA&    [GKRKAJnoopoUB.1 

HELIADAE  {•HXiOai},  a  people  said  ta  kaa 
sncceeded  the  Telchines  as  inhshitanta  of  the  Uaad 
of  Bhodss,  and  to  have  been  produced  from  tlieeasth 
by  the  agency  of  the  solar  heat,  whence  tlieir  UBie, 
tnun'Bhjos.  (Stiafa.  xiv.  p.  654.)  They  an  te- 
ther said  to  have  been  skiUed  in  all  the  arts,  atft- 
dally  in  aatrooomy,  to  have  advanced  UT^^aiita^ 
and  to  have  divided  the  year  into  days  and  haoifc 
(Diod.  Sic  V.  57.)  In  ooasequenae  of  the  W.Jh.«» 
the  whole  island  of  Rhodes  was  sacred  to  tlw  sbb, 
who  fiivonred  it  so  mnch  that  not  a  day  paased  ia 
the  whole  course  cf  a  year  during  irtiicli  t^  iaiaad 
was  not  warmed  by  lus  rays.  (Plin.  iL  6S;  camp. 
Bhodbs.)  [L.  a] 

BEXICE  ('lAlm:  fU.'EXut^uu.StepLB.s.K.: 
"EtiMtis,  Strab.viii.  p.  38fi),  a  town  in  Achua,and  oas 
of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  was  situated  on  tba  ooait 
between  the  rivers  Selinna  and  Cerynitts,  and  44 
stadia  £.  of  A^om.  It  seems  ta  have  been  tha 
most  andent  of  aJl  the  dties  in  Achaia.  Its  fiioB- 
dation  is  ascribed  to  loo,  who  is  said  to  have  made 
it  his  residence,  and  to  have  called  it  after  kis  wifi 
Helice,  the  daughter  of  Selinns.  It  pnswused  a  cda- 
brated  temple  of  Poseidon,  who  was  hencs  called 
Beliconius;  and  here  the  lonians  were  aacustomed 
to  hold  those  periodical  meetii\gs  which  vren  e«B- 
tinued  in  Asia  Minor  under  the  aane  of  Paniania. 
After  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Acfaaeaat, 
the  Utter  likewise  made  Helice  the  place  of  meeti^ 
of  their  League,  and  it  continued  to  be  their  capital 
till  the  destruction  of  the  dty  by  an  eartisqaaka  ia 
B.  c  373,  two  years  before  the  battle  of  Leoctia. 
This  earthquake  happened  in  the  night.  The  dqr 
and  a  space  of  12  stadia  below  it  sank  into  the  eaitk, 
and  were  covered  over  by  the  sea.  All  the  inha- 
bitants perished,  and  not  a  vestige  of  Belies  i»- 
mained,  except  a  few  fragments  projecting  frmn  the 
sea.  Its  territory  was  taken  possessios  of  by  A^ioiB. 
The  neighbouring  city  of  Burn  was  destroyad  by  the 
same  earthquake  The  catastrophe  was  attribotad 
to  the  vengeance  of  Poseidon,  whose  wrath  was  ax- 
dtsd  because  the  inhsbitants  of  Hclise  had  refased 
to  give  their  statue  of  Poseidon  to  the  Ionian  caie- 
nists  in  Asia,  or  even  to  supply  them  with  a  modeL 
Acoonling  to  some  auth<»icies,  tl»  "*"Vlrafi  «f 
Helice  and  Bura  had  even  murdered  tlie  Itsiavi 
deputies.  (Horn.  IL  iL  575,  viii.  203,  xx.  404; 
Herod.  L  145,  148 ;  Pans.  viL  1.  §  3,  viL  34,  25; 
Strab.  viiL  jip.  384,  seq.,387 ;  Diod.  xv.  48;  Or. 
Met.  XV.  293;  Plin.  ii.  94,  iv.  6;  Steph.  B.  :  a.) 

"  On  the  23rd  of  August,  1817,  the  sanu  spot 
was  again  the  scene  of  a  similar  disaster.  The 
earthquake  was  preceded  by  a  sudden  explcaioa, 
which  wss  compared  to  that  of  a  battery  of  oaoooa. 
The  shock  whidi  immediately  succeeded  was  said  ta 
have  lasted  a  minute  and  a  half,  during  which  the 
sea  rose  at  the  month  of  the  Seisms,  and  -^^-ylrt 
BO  far  as  to  inundate  all  the  level  immediately  below 
VoMiilta  (the  ancient  Aegiimi).  After  its  retreat 
not  a  tme  was  left  of  tame  magaiines  which  had 
stead  gn  the  ihoray  and  Uw  sand  which  bad  enand 
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tba  Vieh  «u  aU  ouried  amy.  In  Voitiba  68 
ponon  kst  tb«ir  Ihraa,  anl  two-third*  of  the  boild- 
iogs  inn  wtiidy  ndnd.  Kve  TilJagtt  ia  the  pbin 
-wan  dactTOTtd."    (Leak*,  Uor*a,  vd.iU.iii  408.) 

HELICE  or  n.iaA.  ('KAiiiq),  a  town  in  Uocaia, 
is  tbe  oocnar  ionned  bj  mooati  Soomim  and  Haaioaa, 
ia  iilaotifiad  witK  th»  modani  /Uwkm  or  Itohmim. 
CItin.  Am.  13fi;  State Btrt.  (H.  I599i  ^tw>-  Sitr. 
567.)  [L.  a] 

HEXICE,  an  Picmg  or  oM-lakc,  nwntionad  by 
Anooiu  (dr.  Marit,  t.  S88)  at  tbe  outlet  of  the 
Att^nS)  which  ia  the  Atax  (.Amh\  tb»  river  of  iVor- 
bomttk  D'AurUle  aaawaaa  tbe  HeUct  to  be  the  fitmg 
d»  VmUlrm.  TheDameHelieaangKastad  toWaloke- 
naer  that  thia  may  (bow  where  the  Heliiyci  at 
Herodotn*  (tU.  165)  came  fiom,  who  an  mentioDad 
nth  Ligyee,  and  iSudonii  and  CyraiL  HecatasBs, 
■!(»  (Staph.  B. «.  c.  'EXto'uiwi),  mentions  the  Elisyei 
or  Heli^oi  (ior  the  aapirata  may  be  doobtfal)  aa 
a  Ligariaa  triba.  A*  then  is  no  place  for  tiieae 
Hslisyei  within  tbe  limita  ef  Italy,  we  may  with 
seme  prsbability  fix  tiiem  on  the  Gallic  shore  of  tbe 
Ueditamuiean.  Ifiebabi'a  mtioB  that  they  were 
Volsci  is  very  ajbeord.  [0.  L.] 

HEXICON  ('EXunin),  a  mountain  ia  Boeotia 
lying  betwaen  kha  Gopais  and  the  Corinthian  golf, 
aind  which  may  be  regurded  aa  a  continnatian  of  the 
range  of  Pamaasos.  It  ia  celebrated  aa  the  favonrite 
Jiaunt  ef  the  Hoses,  to  whom  tbe  epithet  of  Heli- 
eooiaa  ia  freqaently  given  by  both  the  Onek  and 
Hainan  poets  (oj  'Vuiaiinat  in^Miw,  Find.  L  7. 97 ; 
al  'VuMtivM*!,  H«a.  Tktog.  1 ;  Soph.  Oed,  Tgr. 
1008 ;  Helioottiadea,  Lncret.  iii.  1050;  Heliccoidee, 
Vera,  prooem.  4).  Ita  poetical  celebrity  ia  owing  to 
the  fact  of  ita  haviag  been  the  seat  <i  the  earliest 
■ohool  of  poetry  in  Orsece  Proper;  for  at  its  foot 
'«aa  ntaatedAscra,tharesidencaofHesiod,  the  most 
aminent  poet  of  this  school 

Helicm  ia  a  range  of  monntains  with  ssreral 
■ommits,  of  which  the  loftiest  is  a  roond  moontain 
BOW  sailed  Paleomni.  Helicon  is  described  by 
Stiabo  as  eqoal  to  Pamaasos,  both  in  height  and 
eironrnference  (iz.  p.  409);  bat  this  is  a  mistake  aa 
far  as  height  is  concerned,  since  the  loftiest  summit 
of  Hdioon  is  bant7  5000  feet  high,  while  that  of 
Famaaaoa  ia  upwards  of  8000  ftet.  Paosanias  says 
that  of  all  tbe  raountaina  in  Greece  Helicon  is  the 
nwat  fertiis,  and  produces  the  greatest  number  of 
tnea  and  shrubs,  though  none  of  s  poisonous  cha- 
mrter,  while  iSTeral  of  tliem  are  useful  in  counter- 
acting the  bites  of  veoomous  serpenta,  (Pans.  ix. 
as.)  Theta  is,  however,  a  conaiderable  difference 
between  tbe  easton  and  western  sidea  of  the  moim- 
tain;  fbr  while  the  eastern  slopes  abounded  in 
a|xiags,  gnves,  and  fertile  valleys,  the  western  side 
waa  mora  rugged  and  leas  susceptible  of  cultivation. 
It  was  the  eastern  or  Boeotian  side  of  Helicon  which 
waa  especially  sacred  to  the  Muses,  and  contained 
many  oigecta  ooooected  with  their  worship,  of  which 
Fansaniaa  baa  left  us  an  account  On  Helicon  was 
a  sacnd  grove  of  the  Muses,  to  which  Panaaniaa 
■Keided  from  Aaera.  On  tbe  left  of  tbe  road,  befim 
raaehiiy  fte  grove  of  tbe  Musea,  was  the  celebrated 
fountain  of  ^anippe  ('ATOvlmwii),  which  was  be- 
liaved  to  inspire  those  who  drank  of  it,  and  from 
which  tha  Musas  were  called  Aganippidea.  (Pans, 
iz.  85.  §5;  CatuE  IzL  36;  Virg.  EiU.  z.  12.) 

Placing  Asera  at  PyrgdJU,  there  is  little  doubt 
tiiat  Aganippe  is  the  fountain  which  iasoes  from  the 
left  benk  of  tha  torteot,  flowing  midway  between 
iUr^nnw^sMa  md  Pfrguii,    Amiuil  this  fooo- 
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tain  Iieake  observed  nunerotu  squarad  blocks,  and 
in  tbe  neighbouring  fields  stones  and  iwnaina  or 
habitatioaa.  The  poaition  of  tbe  Grove  of  the  Muses 
is  fixed  at  St.  Ifiaiohu  by  an  inscriptian  wliich 
Leake  diaoovered  then  relatii^  to  the  Moaeia,  of 
gamaa  of  the  Muses,  which  wen  oelebcated  then 
luider  the  presideitcy  of  the  Thespians.  (Paus.  iz. 
31.  §  3.)  SL  NiekolatU  a  chuidi  and  small  ooU', 
vent  beautiiully  situated  in  a  tkeatr».shaped  hollow 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  iftraidcUi,  which  ia  one  of  the 
sonmiits  of  Helicon.  In  the  time  of  Pauianias  tbe 
grove  of  tha  Muses  oontained  a  largw  nnmber  of 
statues  than  any  othw  place  is  Boeotia;  and  this 
writer  haa  give*  ao  aooonnt  ef  many  of  them.  Tha 
statues  of  tbe  Muses  ware  removed  by  Constantine  from 
this  place  to  his  new  coital,  when  they  were  de- 
stroyed hy  fire  in  ik.i>.4e4.  (Euseb.  Vil.  Cotut.  iu.  54 ; 
Soiom.  ii  Hi  Zosim.  iL  21,  v.  34,  quoted  by  Leake.) 

Twenty  stadia  above  (be  Grove  of  the  Moses  waa 
tbe  fountain  Hitpoobuib  ('Iinrucp^M)),  which  waa 
said  to  havie  been  piodaeed  by  the  bum  Pegasus 
starildng  the  ground  with  his  ftet.  (Pans.  iz.  31. 
§  3;  ^lah.  ix.  p^  410.)  Hippocnna  was  probably 
at  Makariitma,  which  ia  noted  for  a  fine  spring  of 
water,  althoo^  as  Leake  remarks,  the  twenty  stadia 
of  Paosanias  aoeord  better  with  the  direct  distance 
than  with  tliat  by  the  read.  The  two  fountains  of 
Aganippe  and  Hippocrene  supplied  tbe  streams  called 
Olmeins  and  Penneesus,  which,  after  uniting  their 
waters,  flowsd  by  Haliartua  into  the  hke  Copais. 
(Hes.  T^so;.  5,  seq.;  see  Boeotia,  p^ 413,  a.) 

Another  part  of  Helicon,  also  sacred  to  the  Muses, 
bore  the  name  of  Mount  Leibkthbiuh  (^Ati6i)Bpuiv'), 
It  is  described  by  Pansanias  (ix.  34.  §  4)  as  distant  40 
stadia  from  Coroneia,  and  is  therefore  probably  the 
mountain  of  Zagar^  which  ia  completely  Espanited 
from  the  great  heights  of  Hdioon  by  an  elevated 
valley,  in  which  are  two  villagsa  named  Zagard,  and 
above  them,  on  tbe  rugged  mountain,  a  monastery. 
This  is  Leake's  opinion ;  but  Dodwell  and  Gell  iden- 
tify it  with  Grinitia,  which  is,  however,  mora  pro- 
bably Lapbystinm.  [Boeotia,  pi  412,  b.]  On 
Mount  LeibeArium  there  w«re  statues  of  tbe  Mosea 
and  of  tbe  Leibethrian  nymphs,  and  two  fountitins 
called  Leibetbrias  and  Petra,  resembling  the  breasts 
of  a  woman,  and  pouring  forth  water  like  milk. 
(Paus.  ix.  34.  §  4.)  There  was  a  grotto  of  the 
Leibethrian  nymphs.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  410,  z.  p.  471; 
S«rv.  ad  Virg.  EcL  vii.  31.)  (See  Leake,  NorlAcra 
Grteoe,  vol.  U.  pp.  141,  205,  488 — 500,  526.) 

HELICYSL    [Hbucb.] 

HELICPOUS  AEGYPTI  ('HAwivoAit,  Steph. 
B.  a.  v.;  Ptol.  iv.  5.§  54;  Herod,  ii.  3,  7,  59;  Stnb. 
zvii.  p.  805;  IHod.  i.  84,  v.  57;  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex, 
iii.  1 ;  Aeluia,  ff.  J.  vi,  58,  xii.  7  ;  Plat.  Sohn. 
36,  1$.  et  Omr.  33  ;  Diog.  Laett.  xviii.  8.  §  6; 
Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  ziiL  3,  C.  Apiou.  i.  26 ;  Cic 
Nat.  Dear.  iii.  31 ;  Plin.  v.  9.  §  11 ;  Tac.  Aim.  vi. 
88;  Meh^  iii.  8  :  Eth.  "H\iouwo\l-n)t:  tbe  Seniitia 
names  Bbth-Schemesch  and  On,  Gm.  xli.  45, 
Ezeek.  xzx.  17.,  as  well  as  tbe  Arabic  Aimhemi  or 
Fountain  of  Light,  corresponded  with  tbe  Greek  ap- 
pelUtion  in  signifying  tbe  City  of  tbe  Sun).  Helio- 
polls  was  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  13  miles  from  the 
Egyptian  Babylon  (/<.  Anton,  p.  169),  on  tbe  verge 
of  ti»  eastern  desert,  and  at  the  S£.  point  of  the 
Delta,  a  little  ME.  of  its  apex  at  Cercasorum,  lat. 
30°  N.  It  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of  tbe  Felusiaa 
arm  of  tbe  Nile,  and  near  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Great 
Canal,  which,  passing  through  the  Bitter  Lalces,  con- 
nectadtiw  river  with  the  Bed  Sea.  InBamaatimaail 
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belong  to  th*  Regk)  Angnstiuniuca.  Ita  pojmhtion 
jmbablj  oaatuned  a  considcriible  Arabian  element 
(/Vii.Ti.34.)  Heliopolu,  howerer,  tbe  On,  Barneses, 
or  Beth-SchemeKh  o(  the  Hebrew  Scriptores, — for  it 
has  claims  to  be  ngarded  u  anjooe  at  the  three, — 
was  long  anterior  even  to  the  Pharaonio  portion  of 
this  eaittl,  and  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
of  Egyptian  dties.  Its  obelisks  were  probably  seen 
by  Abraham  when  he  first  migrated  fion  Syria  to 
the  Delta,  1600 years  B.  c.;  and  here  the  fiOhv-in- 
law  of  Joseph  filled  the  office  of  high  priest  It  may 
be  regarded  as  the  University  of  the  land  of  Misiaim  : 
its  priests,  from  the  most  remote  epochs,  were  the 
great  depcetaries  of  theological  and  historical  team- 
ing; and  it  was  of  snfficicnt  political  impcrtaoce  to 
furnish  tea  depoties,  or  coe-tUrd  of  the  wh<^  nnm- 
ber,  to  the  great  council  which  asMsted  the  Pharaohs 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  At  Heliopolis 
Hoses  probably  acquired  the  learning  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  prophet  Jeremiah  wrote  his  Lamen- 
tations over  the  dedine  of  the  Hebrew  people.  From 
Ichonuphys,  who  was  lecturing  there  in  B.  o.  308, 
and  who  numbered  Eodoxns  among  Hs  pupils,  the 
Greek  mathematician  learned  the  tme  length  of  the 
year  and  month,  upon  which  he  formed  his  "  octae- 
terid,"  or  period  of  eight  years  or  ninety-nine  months. 
Solon,  Thales,  and  Plato,  were  reputed  each  to  have 
visited  its  schools, — tht  halls,  indeed,  in  which  the 
latter  studied  were  painted  out  to  Strabo :  while  in 
the  reign  cf  the  seocoid  Ptolemy,  Manethon,  the 
chief  priest  of  Heliopolis,  collected  from  its  archives 
his  bistmy  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  on  his  march  from  Pelosinm  to 
Memphis,  halted  at  this  city  (Arrian,  iii.  1);  and, 
according  to  Macrolaas  (Solum.  L  23),  Baalbek, 
or  the  Syrian  City  rf  the  Son,  was  a  priest-colony 
firam  its  Egyptian  namesake. 

The  Heliopolite  nome,  of  which  this  city  was  the 
capital,  contained,  after  the  decline  and  dispersion  of 
the  kin^oms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  a  Hebrew  popu- 
lation almost  equal  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  native 
Egyptians.  (Joseph.  Anliq.  Jud.  ziii. 3)  But,  even 
so  early  as  llie  invanoo  of  Cambyses,  B.  c.  535,  He- 
liopolis had  much  declined ;  and  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
who  visited  it  daring  the  prefecture  of  Aelius  Callus, 
B.  c  24,  its  ruins  had  nearly  vanished. 

The  sun,  as  the  name  of  the  city  proves,  was  the 
principal  inject  of  worship  at  Heliopolis ;  and  the 
legends  of  the  Phoenix,  the  emblem  of  the  solar  year, 
centred  around  its  temples.  It  was  also  the  seat  of 
the  wonhip  of  the  bull  Mnevis,  the  rival  of  Apis  in 
this  r^ou  of  Aegypt  In  all  respects,  indeed,  it 
merited  the  distinction  ascribed  to  it  by  Diodoms  of 
Sicily,  who  calls  Heliopolis  riMi  hrt^arwrimi. 

The  ruins  of  Heliopolis  occupy  a  qnadranguhir 
aiva  of  neariy  3  miles  in  extent,  and  were  described 
by  Abd-Allatif,  an  Arabian  physician,  who  wrote 
his  account  of  Egypt  about  the  close  of  the  12th 
century  A.  d.  He  speaks  of  its  surprising  colossal 
figures  cut  in  stone  more  than  30  cubits  high, of  which 
some  were  standing  on  pedestals  and  others  were 
in  ritting  postures.  He  saw  the  two  fiunons  obelisks 
called  Pharaoh's  Keedles,  one  standing  and  the  other 
Mien  and  broken  in  two  by  its  own  enormons  weight 
The  name  of  Osirtesen  L,  king  of  Tbobes,  of  the 
xiith  dynasty,  who  wss  lord  of  both  the  Upper  and 
Lower  country,  was  inscribed  on  them.  The  stand- 
ing obelisk  is  still  erect,  and  is  even  now  studied  as 
the  earliest  known  specimen  of  Egyptian  architec- 
ture. (Plin.  xxxvi.  9.)  Zoega  (de  ObeUtcU,  f.  642) 
mj^poses  that  the  obelisk  which  was  transported  to 
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Rome  and  set  up  in  the  Campos  IfaitiDi,  by  aim 
of  Augustus,  came  also  from  Heli<^K£a.  (Cespk 
Ammian,  xvii.  4.)  The  obdiaka  of  Oairteaes  wen 
each  60  fieet  high,  and  consisted  of  a  qnadiaag^r 
column  or  acne,  rising  out  of  a  square  base  ID  fat 
high.  The  painted  Usf  of  the  cohunn  was  ova 
covered  with  a  capper  cap,  shaped  like  a  fvaaA,  and 
3  cubits  in  length.  Theiw  stmetaras  fanaed  tie 
most  coospicaous  figures  in  the  oentn  of  aaneigiiy 
avenues  cf  smaller  obelisks. 

The  hamlet  of  ifaiaridt,  about  6  mika  KE.  <t 
Curo,  covers  a  portion  of  the  ancient  site  of  Hefis- 
pdis,  and  Js  still  distingnished  by  its  aoStazj  obcSak 
of  red  granite,  and  contains — so  ocnunon  psiiilqy 
in  Egypt — a  spring  of  sweet  and  fresh  water.  Sobs 
remains  of  sphinxes,  with  fraguiguUi  ol  a  >«4~™l 
statue,  indicate  the  andent  approaches  to  the  Tcni^ 
of  the  Sun.  Heliopolis,  from  its  positioa  on  the  ytrp 
cf  the  desert,  most  have  been  oontiguom  to,  and  may 
have  overlooked,  the  pastures  of  Goshen,  wba«  the 
Children  of  Israel  were  allowed  to  settle  by  the 
priest-kings  of  Memphis;  and  earlio-  (tall,  the  dty, 
if  not  indeed  Abaris  itself,  was  probably  one  of  tht 
last  fortresses  held  by  the  Shepherd  Kings  befae 
their  final  evacnation  of  Egypt  [W.  B.D.] 

HELICPOLIS  SYBIAE  (HKaOwolus,  Strak 
xvi.  p.  753;  Ptd.  v.  15.  §  22;  Steph.  a  s^sl; 
Malala,  Chrome.  xL  p.  119;  Ckrom.  Ptucliak,  i 
p.  513;  Soils  Oppidom,  Plin.  v.  18),  the  modera 
Baalbee,  was  a  city  of  Code-Syria,  sitnated  abn 
lat  34°  r  30"  N.  and  long.  36°  1 1'  E.  (Bemid}, 
Compar.  Geogr.  of  Western  Ana,  vol.  i.  p.  75.) 
Baalbee,  which  in  the  Syrian  language  means  Gty 
of  the  Sun,  was  probably  the  original  a{ip«41ation  tt 
this  cdebrated  place.  Its  Hellenic  equivalent — 
Heliopolis — was  imposed  by  the  Sdeodd  suveieigm 
of  Syria,  and  continued  by  the  Romana.  After  the 
conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Arabs  in  the  seventh  ess-- 
tury  A.  D.  the  city  regained  its  Semitic,  or  at  least  ita 
Aramean  name.  (See  Ammian.  Maix»IL  xiv.  8.) 
Heliopolis  was  seated  upon  a  gentle  elevation  at  the 
NE.  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Bokak  or  Bdaak, 
which  stretches  from  the  western  sh^  of  Anli- 
Libanus  nearly  to  the  shares  of  the  MaUterrancaB. 
Three  rivera  —  the  Litan^,  the  Bardooni,  and  the 
Asi  (Oront<s?)  —  flow  through  this  plain,  which  in 
the  spring  season  is  also  watered  by  numenxa  r31s 
formed  by  the  melting  <^  the  snows  of  Antilibanua. 
Heliopolis  itsdf  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  tooB- 
tain  close  to  the  NE.  angle  of  its  walls, — ilos-et-^n, 
or  the  Spring  Head.  The  whole  region  cf  BotA 
was  in  andent  times  one  of  singular  fiatility,  and 
even  now,  under  Mohammedan  oppression,  is  rcsaaxk- 
able  for  the  number  and  beanty  i  its  ordianb. 

At  what  epoch  or  by  whan  Heliopolis  was  fimnded 
is  unknown.  According  to  Macrobins  ("[ifmii.  i 
23),  it  was  a  priest<olany  from  Egypt,  or  rather 
from  Assyria.  Tho  sun,  the  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians, 
was  in  all  ages  the  prindpal  object  of  wonibip  there: 
the  Greeks,  however,  indifierently  attribnted  its 
temple  to  Zens  and  ApoUo.  As  a  sacerdotal  city 
Heliopolis  may  have  found  room  for  •  plurality  of 
deities.  Atergat^  or  Astut^  the  Syrian  Apbrodlts, 
had  oertuply  a  temple  there. 

The  city,  however,  was  probably  indebted  fijr  il» 
greatness  to  the  adi-antages  it  afibcded  as  an  eni- 
porinm  of  the  trade  between  Tyre,  Pahnyra,  and 
Western  India.  It  was  18^  geografjiical  miles  from 
Palmyra,  and  111  from  Tyre.  (Renndl,  i  ft)  It 
was  Dutde  a  Soman  colonia  by  Julius  Caesar,  and 
veterans  from  the  5th  and  8th  Legians.  were  < 
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Mished  Hun  hj  Angmtns,  on  tha  ocim  of  wbon 
niga  it  is  entitled  "  Col.  Jdua  Adoiista  Fkux 
Hkuofolis."  In  the  second  centniy  A.  d.  its  oracle 
was  in  such  repate  that  it  was  consulted  by  the  eu- 
peror  Trajan  prerious  to  his  second  campaif;n  with 
Parthia.  The  emperor  at  first  tested  the  science  of 
the  oracle  hj  sending  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  incloaed 
in  a  sealed  envelope  {diplomay,  and  aa  receiTing  a 
.  similar  blank  reply,  he  OKiceiTed  a  high  opinion  of 
.  the  prescience  of  the  god,  and  again  consulted  him  in 
earnest  The  second  time  the  response  was  symbo- 
Jically  conTeyed  by  the  dead  twigs  of  an  ancient  vine 
mmpped  in  a  cloth.  The  interpretation  was  found 
.in  the  decease  of  Trajan,  and  in  the  transmission  of 
his  bones  or  remains  to  Rome  in  a  coffin.  From 
John  Malahi  (CAromoon,  L  c.)  we  learn  that  Anto- 
ninns  Pius  built,  or  more  probably  repaired  and  en- 
larged, the  great  tempk  of  Zens,  which  became  a 
wander  of  tbie  worid  then,  and  of  nuuiy  generations 
of  travellers  afterwards  (e.  g.  Manndrell,  Pococke, 
Volney,  Duke  of  Ragnsa,  &c.).  From  Septimins 
Serenu  Ueliopolis  received  the  Jut  lUxUaun  (Ulpian, 
de  Cmtibut,  9),  and  its  temple  appeals  for  the  first 
time  npon  the  reverse  of  the  coins  of  that  reign 
(Akerman,  Rom.  Cohu,  vol.  L  p.  339).  The 
moneyers  of  Julia  Domna  and  Caraadla  inscribe  the 
legend  Heliopolis  upon  thdr  cmns,  and  vows  in  honour 
of  that  emperor  arid  his  mother  are  still  partially 
l^ble  00  the  pedestals  of  the  portioo  of  the  great 
temple.  Its  name  occurs  also  on  the  nxmey  of 
Philip  the  Arabian,  and  of  his  wife  Otacilia.  The 
great  temple  contained,  according  to  Macrobius,  a 
golden  statue  of  Apollo  or  Zens,  represented  as  a 
beardless  youth,  in  the  garb  of  a  charioteer,  hold- 
ing in  his  right  hand  a  scourge,  and  in  his  lefl 
thunderbolts  and  ears  of  com.  On  certain  annual 
festivals  this  statue  was  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  principal  citizens  of  Heliopolis,  who  pre- 
pared themselves  tar  such  sotemnities  by  a  species  of 
Kaiarene  discipline,  by  shaving  the  bead,  and  by 
TOWS  of  abstinence  and  chastity.  Macrobius  com- 
pares these  ceremonies  with  the  ritee  practised  in  the 
worship  of  Diva  Fortuna  at  Antium.  At  Heliopolis 
also  were  reverenced  the  Baetylia,  or  black  conical 
stones  sscred  to  the  sun,  one  of  which  was  brought 
to  Borne  by  the  emperor  Elagabalns,  and  pUced  in 
a  temple  erected  npon  the  Palatine  Mount.  (Comp. 
Damasctus,  <^.  PhoL  Bibliolh.  p.  343,  B.,  ed. 
Bekker ;  and  Gibbon,  voL  i.  cb.  6.) 

Heliopolis  is  mentioned  by  the  church  historians 
Sozomen  {But.  Eccla.  v.  10)  and  Theodoret  {Hiit 
Ecekt.  iii.  7,  iv.  22),  but  little  is  known  of  its 
fortunes  under  the  Byiantiue  emperors,  beyond  the 
names  of  some  Heliopolitan  martyrs  and  bishops. 
Abnipbaragins  indeed  {Bitt  Compend.  Dynatt. 
p.  75)  says  that  Constantino  I.  erected  a  church  at 
Heliopolis,  and  abolished  a  custom  which  had  ob- 
tained theie  of  plurality  of  wives.  According  to  the 
Chronicaa  Paschale  (cdxxxix.  p.  303,  ed.  Bonn), 
the  emperor  Theodosins  converted  the  Temple  of  the 
6nn  into  a  Christian  cbnrcli,  at  the  same  time  that 
be  prescribed  Paganism,  and  destroyed  the  inferin: 
chapehi  and  shrines  of  the  city.  Under  the  Caliphs 
of  the  Ommiad  House,  Baalbto  gradually  decliiied, 
although  its  natural  and  oommerdal  advantages 
kog  retained  their  influence.  (D*Herbelot,  Bih- 
Uothigme  OriaU. :  v.  BaeUbec.)  Whatever  may  have 
been  its  origin,  or  the  circumstances  which  Avoured 
its  growth,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Heliopolis  was  for 
Duuiy  centuries  the  moat  craispicuons  city  in  the 
ngion  of  Libann*,  and  aecood  to  Damascus  and 
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Antioeh  alone  in  the  whole  kingdom  or  province  of 
Syria,  whether  under  Greek  «■  Boman  sovereigns. 

The  walls  of  Heliopolis,  so  fiu'  as  they  have  been 
traced,  occupy  a  space  of  somewhat  lees  than  four 
miles  in  eompas.  But  this  circuit  will  hardly  afiord 
an  accurate  measure  of  the  population  or  greatness 
Heliopolis.  For  it  is  probable  tiiat  the  greater  por< 
tioD  oiF  it  was  occupied  by  public  edifices  and  gardens 
alone,  and  that  die  private  dwellings  of  the  city 
were  either  extemporaty,  or  made  of  very  light  and 
perishable  materials.  Such  at  least  was  the  case 
with  many  of  the  great  Eastern  emporia.  At  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  caravans  passed  through 
on  thnr  route  to  the  East,  or  od  their  return,  the 
cities  resembled  a  great  &ir,  and  were  filled  with 
streets  and  squares  of  booths,  which  were  taken 
down  as  soon  as  the  caravans  moved  onward.  Tbe 
religious  structures  alone  were  permanent,  and 
around  them  were  grouped  the  Fora,  the  Baidlicae, 
and  the  oorridore,  in  which,  under  the  soltry  sun  of 
Syria,  the  bnsinsss  of  the  fair  was  carried  on.  Tha 
population  of  Heliopolis,  therefore,  may  have  varied 
much  at  difierent  seasons  of  the  year.  In  the  autumn 
it  would  be  filled  with  merchants  making  up  their 
cargoes  for  the  Eastern  markets:  in  the  spring  H 
would  again  overflow  with  pnrchasen  of  Indian 
wares:  in  the  winter  and  summer  seasons  this  city 
was  probably  little  more  than  a  colony  of  priests  with 
their  numerous  assistants  in  the  temple- worship. 

The  rubis  of  Heliopolis  favour  this  supposition. 
They  C(»isist  of  the  great  Temple;  of  a  smaller 
temple,  or  periiaps  a  Basilica;  and  of  a  circular 
temple  of  singular  form  and  style.  On  the  highest 
elevation  within  the  walls,  and  in  the  SW.  portion 
of  the  city,  stood  a  column  which  may  possibly  have 
served  for  a  clepsydra  or  water-diaL 

The  great  Temple  consisted,  so  far  as  we  cao 
ascertain,  of  the  Propyhwa  or  portico;  of  an  Hexa- 
gonal court  or  Forum ;  of  an  inner  quadrangular 
court;  and  finally  of  tbe  Shrine  of  tbe  Sun  itself. 
The  courts  were  probably  the  exchange  of  Heliopolis: 
the  Propylaea  was  its  custom-house,  and  so  to  speak 
its  wharf,  where  the  caravans  received  their  ladings. 

No  ruins  of  antiquity  have  attracted  more  at- 
tention than  those  of  HeUopoIis,  or  been  mor« 
frequently  or  accurately  measured  and  described. 
They  were  visited  by  Thevet  in  1550;  by  Pococke 
in  1739~(0;  by  Manndrell  in  1745;  by  Wood  and 
Dawkins  in  1751 ;  by  Volney  in  1785 ;  and  by 
many  subsequent  travellers,  including  the  Duke  of 
Bagnsa,  in  1834.  That  more  recently  they  have 
attracted  less  notice  is  owing  to  the  more  important 
discoveries  of  much  higher  antiquity  on  tbe  honks  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Tigris.  Heliopolis,  indeed,  so  fiv  as 
it  has  been  known  to  modem  travellers,  is  a  Boman 
city,  of  tbe  second  century  A.  d.  Tha  Corinthian 
order  of  architectnre  —  the  fiivourite  order  with 
the  Romans — prevails,  with  few  ezcepUons,  in  its 
edifices.  A  Doric  column,  the  supposed  clepsydra, 
is,  mdeed,  mentioned  by  Wood  and  Dawkins;  and  tbe 
Ionic  style  is  found  in  the  interior  of  the  circular 
temple.  For  the  particular  descriptions,  measure- 
ment, and  pbms  of  the  stmctures  of  Heliopolis,  we 
must  refer  to  the  works  already  cited,  as  without 
diagrams  they  would  be  unintelligible.  Tbe  walls  of 
Heliopolis,  however,  require  and  deserve  a  short  notice. 

As  they  at  present  exist  they  cannot  have  been 
the  original  walls  of  the  city ;  and  would  seem  to 
have  been  conatracted  in  baste  nnder  the  preasnra 
of  some  danger,  and,  like  the  kmg-walls  between 
Athens  and  its  havens,  to  have  teen  built  of  the 
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£nt  niitnT«1ii  (lut  esnw  to  hand.  They  <n  Ma 
ten  to  twdTC  fcat  in  hoj^fat,  with  bvgt  square  towtn 
at  certain  intcmli.  Tbe  gate  on  the  nordi  side 
-alone  exhibitt  an;  hmaij  or  mapiiicence,  or  indeed 
aaf  nmoM  antiqiiitf.  The  ether  entrances  to  the 
«it7  are  as  rade  as  tb*  general  teztnre  cf  the  walls. 
The  latter  are,  indaed,  a  rongh  oonf^es  «f  dupe- 
Jess  stones,  mingled  whh  brdien  oolanUB,  capitals, 
and  rcTtrwd  Graek  incriptiona.  One  ftatare  in 
Beliopolitan  maaomyis  nmarkabie — the  enormons 
balk  of  some  of  the  stones  enplofed  in  the  con- 
(tnictioo  of  the  temples.  Twenty  ef  these  stones 
iiaTe  especial^  attneted  the  wonder  of  tnmlleni. 
(See  Pooocke,  Wood  and  Dawiuas,  &c)  They  are 
firara  M  to  S7  fiiet  hi  length  and  9  ftet  thick,  and 
these  fom  the  $eeoml  layer  ef  the  (Msement  of  the 
great  Temple.  At  the  NW.  angle  of  tUa  bnildhig, 
and  absnt  SO  fret  from  the  groand,  there  are  three 
steoes  which  akoe  occapy  1 82  fleet  9  inches  in  length, 
and  these  are  aboat  IB  ftet  thick :  two  are  80  feet, 
and  a  third  62  ftet  9  inches,  in  length.  The  Arabs, 
with  some  ptirtezt  for  their  heliei^  point  to  them  as 
the  work  of  the  Jin. 

The  materials  twm  which  the  stnotnres  «f 
Heliopolb  were  boilt  wen  obtained  from  the  hilla 
ekm  at  hand.  They  consist  prindpally  of  white 
granite;  Tbe  more  ornamental  portions  ef  tin 
buildings  were  carved  cvt  of  a  eoarse  white  marble 
obtained  from  more  distant  qnanies  westward  of  the 
city.  The  boildhigs  ef  Heliopolia  hare  sofiisred 
greatly  from  violence.  They  hare  served  ss  a  stone- 
quarry  to  the  Torks ;  and  as  the  columns  of  the 
temples  were  cramped  together  with  iron,  the  Pashas 
ef  Damascos  have  overthrown  many  of  these  pillan 
merely  for  tbe  sake  of  tbe  metallic  axles  contained  in 
them.  The  progress  of  this  devastation  may  in  some 
measure  be  traced  in  tbe  aocoonts  of  the  travellen 
who  at  diiierent  periods  have  visited  Heliopolia.  Thus, 
in  1550,  Thevet  {Cotmographie  Vnivertdle,  iiv. 
6.  di.  H)  saw  27  columns  in  the  great  Temple. 
Pococke,  Wood,  ftc  mention  only  nine;  and,  in  1785, 
Volney  says  that  only  six  vpere  standing.  The  Turks 
have  also  contributed  to  the  work  of  ruin  by  coo- 
verting  the  temples  of  Heliopdis  into  Mohammedan 
buildings.  In  1745,  they  had  turned  the  Propyhea 
into  a  fortress  called,  according  to  Haondrell,  "  The 
Ca-stle;"  and  on  tbe  nad  to  Damascus  there  is  a 
Mohammedan  sepulchre  of  octagonal  form,  supported 
by  granite  coliunns,  bronght  apparently  from  tiie 
great  Temple.  The  circular  temple,  mentioned 
above,  is  now  a  Greek  church  called  St.  Barbe. 

V'^olney  (^Vogage  en  Sgrie,  voL  ii.  p.  215)  de- 
scribes the  fine  groves  of  wabint  trees  which  screen 
the  approaches  to  Heliopolia  from  the  west  Bat 
although  the  soil  of  tbe  phun  of  Bokah  would  tm- 
doubtedly  well  repay  cnltivation,  a  littki  eottm  and 
naixe,  with  a  few  l^uniinoos  plants,  are  all  its  pro- 
dace  under  its  Hahammedan  governors.  The  popu- 
lation also  has  npidly  decided  within  a  century. 
In  1751  the  mmiber  of  inluAitants  amonnted  to 
about  5000;  in  1785  Volney  eetiinatea  them  at 
about  1200;  and  in  1834  they  had  been  still  ftartber 
reduced.  An  earthquake  in  1759,  an  oppressive 
government,  the  ahMOce  of  all  trade  and  mann- 
fcctures,  and  frequent  wan  between  the  Turits  and 
the  mountain  tribes  of  the  region  of  Libanns,  have 
each  in  torn  contribntcd  to  the  decay  of  tlie  City  of 
the  Sun.  (Volney,  I'ojii^  eii  Sgrie  «t  Eggptt,  torn, 
ii.  pp.2t5---230;  Mann^ll,  Journey /rom  .^2(;)po 
to  Janaabm,  pp.  134,  139;  Pococke,  Dacription 
of  lit  Eatt,raLu.^  106—113.)       [W.  B.  D.] 


BKLTSSbN('EX«r<r<«r,PBns.;  'EXamwi.nal.). 
a  town  of  Arca&  in  the  district  Wamalta,  sitnatiH 
en  Ml  Maenahis  near  the  territory  of  HaatiBeia. 
The  town  was  taken  by  dM  LaoedaenomaiB  a  ne 
of  their  wars  with  the  AnadiaiiB,  B.  c  352;  tea 
most  of  its  inhabitants  had  been  pteiioualy  nonarad 
to  Hegalofolis  npon  die  fbondatioa  of  the  latter  city 
4n  371.  Near  it  rase  the  river  Hdiason,  whkh 
flowed  thnmgh  MamaBa  into  tbe  Alpfaein.  The 
site  of  Heliason  is  denbtftd.  Leake  phees  It  ai  the 
village  Aloattleiia,  troia  whidi  tbe  river  takes  its 
moilera  name,  and  near  whidi  it  rises;  but  as  then 
are  no  ancient  remains  at  this  village,  Ross  cenfefr- 
tures  that  its  site  is  represented  by  tiie /Ueofaa^na 
near  the  village  Aono,  lower  down  tbe  mnmtaa 
(Pans.  viB.  3.  §  S,  27.  $|  3.  7,  S&  §  I ;  Died,  zvi 
39;  Leake,  Marea,  voL  n.  p.  St;  IfaMa,  Beitm  «* 
Pehpomut,  vol.  i.  p.  117.)  The  EUsphaaii  ram- 
tioned  by  Polyhins  (zi.  1 1.  $  6)  an  uuujet-tutwl  l^ 
flome  modem  writere  to  be  a  corrupt  ftm  of  Hriis 
sontii.     For  details,  see  Uastofkia. 

HEUSSON.  1.  AriverinArcaSajCndatAs- 
taiy  of  the  Alpbeius.     [See  above.] 

2.  A  river  near  Sieyon.     [Sicroit.] 

HEXIUU  CSTIUM.    [Mora.] 

HELLAS,  HELLENES.     [Obabcia.] 

HELLENOTOLIS  (-EXXip^nXn),  a  tatm  m 
the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  on  the  south  ride  of  the 
Sinus  Atacenns,  and  near  the  Bttle  river  Draca  Us 
original  name,  which  it  bore  nntfl  the  time  of  Ae 
emperor  Constantine,  was  Drepanum  or  Dicfsas 
(A/i^iramr,  AftwJini ;  Stepb.  B.  *.  v.  AfXMr*; 
Etym.  H.  i.  v. ;  Amm.  Marc.  zzvi.  8),  and  it  wm 
probably  a  place  of  Utile  note;  but,  as  it  was  tha 
birthplace  of  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  he 
changed  its  name  into  Hellenopolis,  and  enlarged  th* 
place  by  inducing  many  peo]^  of  the  neighbonrhoed 
to  settle  in  it  (Hierocl.  p.  691;  Ificepfa.  CaUist 
viL  49  ;  Socrat  Bist  Etdt$.  L  4,  18;  Fhikstort. 
Hitt.  Ba^.  ii.  13.)  Afterwards  tiie  emperor  Jrn- 
tinian  also  did  much  to  increase  die  prosperi^  of 
the  town  (Procop.  ie  Aed.  v.  2);  bat  it  becane, 
neverljidess,  so  rednced  that  it  was  caDed  in  mock- 
ery iKtto'm  ■wi\is  (Glyc.  Ann.  p.  327).  In  Hi 
vicinity  there  existed  mineral  springs,  in  cnosequeDca 
of  which  Constantine  often  rended  there  daring  the 
latter  years  of  his  reign.  (Soiom  Bitt.  Ecde*.  iL 
34;  Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  vr.  61.)  The  modem  {daea 
called  Bertek  probably  occupies  the  same  site  B 
tbe  ancient  Hdlenopolis,  and  the  ancient  mineral 
springs  seem  to  be  those  of  JaiaihAad.  (Leakey 
Alia  Minor,  pp.  9,  foil.)  [L.  &] 

HELLESPONTUS  (i  rxx^fymmt,  Horn.  71 
iL  845,  Otfyu.  xxiv.  82;  *  *EAAin  vtrrot,  -Rkyv 
.•irop^r,  Aesch.  Pert.  722 ;  Hellespootus,  PoBtns 
Holies,  Helhspontam  Pelagas,  FrAmn  HeOaspanti- 
cnm:  Etk.  'EM.ri<nr6rTU>s,  "EXAnusiinuti,  'EAAq. 
(mrrlt,  Steph.  B.:  The  DarJamHk*;  ihffo  (K 
GaUppoH;  Slambul  Dettg/a*),  the  stnit  whrnh  di- 
vides Europe  from  Asia  and  miites  &t  Pmpoiilb 
with  the  Aegaeaa  sea. 

The  Greeks  expUned  tbe  origin  of  tin  name  by 
the  well-known  l^end  of  Pbryzus  sod  HcBe,  and  ia 
the  later  poets  (Ovid,  Ber.  zviiL  117, 137;  Prop, 
i.  20.  19;  Lncan,  v.  56;  Arien.  692)  fivqaot  st- 
hision  is  mads  to  this  tiidiUan. 

The  "broad  HeUespont'  of  tbe  Homerre  poems 
(n.  viL  66) — for  the  interpretation  of  Mr.  Walpoh 
and  Dr.  Claite  (Trav.  vol.  iiL  p.  91)  of  wkirn 
"EWfyrrorros  by  "  salt  HeDespoot "  is  too  nnpio. 
toresqne  to  be  adopted —was  probaUy  cuuusited  to 
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"be  •  VrMn  rifir  flMriaf  thnmgh  tidekly  w«od«d 
Vuiks  into  tJi«  am.  (Comp.  Herod.  tIL  S5;  Wal- 
ptde,  TWiiejt  and  Omm,  vol.  i.  p.  101 ;  Scblich- 
-thomt,  Gtogr.  Homer,  p.  127.) 

Herodotw  (ir.  85),  Stimbo  (rin.  p.  591),  and 
l>Ihi7  (ir.  IS,  t{.  I)  gire  7  sUdis  u  Uie  breaddi  of 
tb«  Hellespotit  in  its  nuroweat  put.  Tonmefort 
(▼ol.  ii.  IML  It.)  and  Hobhome  ^Albatua,  yd.  ii.  p. 
805)  alkm  aliaat  a  mile.  Some  modern  Freocll 
adnwasnreraenta  girv  tiie  distance  as  mndi  greater. 
The  Dno  de  Baguae  (  Vogage  en  Turqtiie,  v6L  ii.  p. 
164)  nearif  coincides  with  Uerodotns. 

The  bridge,  or  nther  two  sepante  bridges,  which 
Verses  threw  across  the  Hellespont,  stretched  from 
the  neighbonrhood  of  Abydoe,  on  the  Asiatic  coast, 
to  the  const  between  Sestns  md  Madytns,  on  the 
Enropeao  side;  and  consisted  of  300  vessels  in  the 
bridgn  higher  np  the  stream,  and  314  in  the  lower 
one.  If  tin  breadth  be  estimated  at  a  mile  or  5280 
feet,  S60  Tessels,  at  an  arerage  of  14]  feet  each, 
Would  exactlj  fiS  np  the  space.  (Grote,  Bitt.  of 
Greece,  voL  ▼.  p,  26 ;  comp.  fiennell,  Oeog.  of  Be- 
Yvd.  ToL  i.  p.  158;  Erase,  Uber  <Se  Schiffbrudxn 
der  Pereer,  Bredan.  1820;  Cboiseul-Oon&r,  Vog- 
age Pittoreegye,  vol.  ii.  p.  449;  Blibr,  ad  Bend. 
Tii.  36.)  The  length  of  the  strait  was  estimated  by 
Henxlotas  (ir.  85)  at  400  stadia.  This  admeasuie- 
ment  of  oomse  depends  npon  the  point  assigned  by 
the  ancients  to  the  extremity  of  the  Hellespont,  s 
|ioint  whidi  is  diacnased  by  Hobboose  C^Omua,  lid. 
ii.  p.  791).  In  the  later  years  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  the  Hellespont  was  the  scene  of  the  memorable 
battles  of  CTNoasKirA  and  Aboospotami. 

In  B.  c  334  the  Helleapont  was  erased  by  Alex- 
ander, with  an  army  of  abont  35,000  men.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  L  1 1 ;  INod.  Sic  xriL  1.) 

The  Hellespont  iasnes  from  the  Prapontis  near 
OaKpoK  [Caixjpolis],  the  road  of  which  is  the 
anchorage  tor  the  Ottoman  fleeL  A  little  lower,  on 
the  Asiatic  side,  is  Lamptaki  [Lamfsacus],  close 
to  which  the  cnrrent  sweeps  as  before,  nearly  SW. 
to  the  bay  of  Sestos,  a  distance  of  abont  20  miles, 
with  an  ofdinaiy  width  of  ftom  2^  to  3  miles.  At 
Bestds  the  stream  becomes  narrower,  and  takes  a 
SSE.  direction  as  it  passes  Abtdos,  and  proceeds  to 
the  town  of  Chamih  KaTeh-Si;  from  the  last  point 
ft  flows  SW.  for  3  miles  to  Point  Berber,  and  from 
thence  onward  in  the  same  direction,  bnt  rather  in- 
creasmg  in  width,  for  a  distance  of  9}  miles  to  the 
A^aean  sea. 

About  1}  miles  below  the  W.  point  of  the  bay  of 
Kadttus  are  the  fiunons  castles  of  the  Daidanelles, 
which  give  their  name  to  the  straits ;  or  the  old 
castles  of  AnatiK  and  Rlim-iU:  Tehamtak-Ka'leh- 
£(,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  and  Kaidu-l-Bahr,  m  the 
European.  (Cbeaney,  Exped.  Euphrat.  toI.  i.  p. 
818.)  [E.B.J.] 

HGLLL  HELLOTIA.    [Dodosa;  Geascia, 
|L  1011  a.] 
HELMAimCA.    [SAiMAirncA.] 


HEUMiUS. 


IQM 


oon  or  axLHAirncA. 


HEIXmnr,  HELOVUS,  or  ELcmiS  CE^ai. 
fu  or  'EAopoi,  PV>1.,  Stepb.  B. ;  'Umpet,  Scyl. :  Elk. 
"iXMfunt,  Helorinus),  a  city  «r  Sicily,  situated  near 
the  E.  coast,  abont  25  miles  8>  of  Syraoose,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  rirer  of  the  same  name.  (Steph. 
B.  «.  •.;  Vib.  Sef.  p.  11.)  We  ham  n«  acoonnt  of 
its  origin,  bnt  it  was  probably  a  colony  of  Syraoosa, 
of  which  it  appears  to  hare  eootinaed  dways  a 
dependemy.  The  nanw  is  first  fnnd  in  S^laz 
(§  13.  p.  168);  for,  though  Thocydides  repeatedly 
mentions  "  the  road  leading  to  Heteras"  fhim  ^rra- 
ense  (rifr  'EAafrfi^  Uir,  Ti.  66,  70,  vii.  80), 
whidi  was  that  followed  by  the  Athenians  in  thrir 
disastrons  retreat,  he  never  speaks  of  the  town 
itself.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  which  remained 
nnder  the  goTemment  of  Hieron  II.  by  the  treaty 
oondnded  with  him  by  the  Bomaas,  hi  B.  c.  £63. 
(Diod.  xxiiL  Exc  H.  p.  90,  where  the  name  b 
eomptly  written  AiKipeni):  and,  having  during 
the  Second  Pnnie  War  declared  in  faronr  «f  the 
Carthaginians,  was  leeorored  by  Mamllns  in  B.  o. 
214  (Lir.  xxir.  35)  Under  tiw  Bomans  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  dependent  on  Syracase,  and  had 
perhaps  no  separate  municipal  existence,  thcogh 
in  a  passage  of  Oicero  ( Kerr.  Ui.  48)  it  appear* 
to  be  noticed  as  a  "  dritas.*  Its  name  is  again 
mentiooed  by  tiie  orator  (/i.  v.  34)  as  a  Btaritime 
town  where  the  squadron  fitted  out  by  Vents 
was  attacked  by  pirates  :  bnt  it  does  not  oecnr  is 
Plmy's  Hst  of  the  towns  of  Sicily;  though  he  elsa- 
wbera  (xxzii.  2),  mentions  it  as  a  "  castdlnm "  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name :  and  Ptolemy  (iii.  4. 
§  1 5)  speaks  of  a  et^  of  Heloms.  Its  ruins  wen 
still  viaibls  in  ths  days  of  Fazello ;  a  little  to  the 
M.  of  the  river  Helorus,  and  about  a  mile  from  tiia 
sea-coast.  The  most  consptcnons  of  them  were  the 
remuns  of  a  theatre,  called  by  the  country  people 
Coliaeo:  but  great  part  of  the  walls  and  other 
bnildings  could  be  traced.  The  extent  of  them 
was,  however,  inconsiderable.  These  are  now  said 
to  have  diaappeared,  but  tiiere  still  remains  between 
this  site  and  the  sea  a  enrions  oolnmn  or  monu- 
ment, built  of  large  stones,  rising  on  a  square  pedes- 
tal This  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  kind  of  tro- 
phy, erected  by  the  Syracnaans  to  commemorate 
their  victory  over  the  Athenians.  But  then  is  no 
foundation  for  this  belief :  had  it  been  so  designed, 
it  would  certainly  have  been  erected  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Asinaras,  which  the  Athenians  never 
succeeded  in  croasmg.  (Faaell,  iv.  2.  p.  215; 
Cluver.  SicU.  p.  186  ;  Smyth,  Sicih),  p.  179 ; 
Hoara,  Clatncal  Tow,  vol.  ii.  p.  136.)    [E.RB.] 

HELOltUS  or  ELCKRUS  fEAMpst  or  tKotpetY 
a  river  in  the  SE.  of  SicUj,  the  meet  eenwderabis 
which  occnrs  between  Syracase  and  Cape  Pachyrmm. 
It  is  now  called  the  Abiao,  bat  in  the  upper  part  of 
its  conise  i«  known  as  the  TUIaro  or  TeUoro,  evi- 
dently a  eorraptian  of  Heloras.  It  rises  in  the  hills 
near  Palaaolo  (Acrae),  and  flows  at  fint  to  the  B., 
then  turns  eastward,  and  eaten  the  sea  about  25 
miles  8.  of  Syracuse.  Near  its  mouth  stood  the 
town  of  the  same  name.  [Hklosoic.]  In  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  it  is  a  monntaiH  streain,  flowing 
over  a  rugged  sad  rocky  bed,  wiience  Sihus  Italicns 
calls  it  '  undae  damosos  Helens  "  (xiv.  269);  bnt 
near  its  month  it  becomes  aknost  pertedly  stagnant, 
and  liable  to  frequent  tmrndatioa.  Hence  Virgil 
Justly  speaks  of  "  pnepbigus  solum  stagnantis  He- 
lori"  {Aen.  iii.  698).  Ovid  prwsca  the  beauty  of 
the  valley  through  wbidi  it  flows,  which  he  terms 
■■  Heloria  Tempe'  (Fatt.  if.  476>  Sevend  anckot 
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aothon  nantioa  that  Cm  stagnant  poaixttbtmaoth 
of  the  rinr  aboundnl  in  fiah,  which  were  said  to  be 
BO  tame  that  thej  would  eat  oat  of  the  band,  in  the 
same  manna:  as  was  afierwaids  not  nocommon  in  the 
&hpoads  of  the  Bomana.  (,A.fciioioc.  ap.  Steph.  SgM. 
T.'LKmpot;  AthaDaeas,  viiL  n, 331 ;  f lin.  TTiii  8. 
a.  7.) 

It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Hdcrns,  at  a  spot  called 
'A^t  v^t,  the  fndse  locality  of  which  cannot  be 
detennioed,  that  the  STiBcnsaos  were  defeated  bj 
Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  in  a  great  battle. 
(Herod.  viL  154 ;  Find.  Nam.  ix.  95  ;  and  SchoL 
adioe.)  [E.H.B.] 

UELOS  (Ti*EXo>),  the  name  of  aarend  towns  in 
Greece,  so  called  from  their  Ticinitj  to  marshes. 

I.  A  town  of  Tjoonia,  situated  east  of  the  month 
of  the  Eorotas,  close  to  the  sea,  in  a  plain  which, 
tboogh  marsh;  near  the  coast,  is  described  by  Po- 
lybias  as  the  most  fertile  part  of  Laoonia.  (Poly b. 
T.  19.)  In  the  eariiest  times  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  chief  town  <m  the  coaat,  as  Amydae  was  in 
the  interior;  for  theee  two  places  are  mentiuoed  to- 
gether by  Homer  (IL  iL  584,  Hyim.  in  ApM.  4I0> 
Heloa  is  said  to  bare  been  foonded  by  Heleius,  the 
yoongest  son  of  Persens.  On  its  conquest  by  the 
Dorians  its  inhabitants  were  redacedtoslaTeiy;  and, 
according  to  a  common  opinion  in  antiquity,  their 
name  became  the  general  designation  rf  the  Spartan 
bondsmen,  but  the  name  of  Uiese  slaves  (cbCorru) 
probably  sieniSed  captiTes,  and  waa  derired  from  the 
root  of  i\ur.  (Pans.  iii.  2a  §  6:  the  acooont  dif- 
fers a  little  in  Strab.  nii.  p.  365,  and  Athen.  tL  p. 
265,  c.;  bat  oo  the  etymology  of  the  word  Helots, 
see  Diet,  of  AmU.  p.  591.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo 
Hdoa  was  only  a  Tillage;  and  when  it  was  visited 
by  Paoaanias,  it  was  in  rains.  (Strab.  riii.  p.  363 ; 
I'aus.  iii.  22.  §  3:  Heloa  is  also  mentioned  by  Thuc. 
iv.  54 ;  Xen.  BelL  vi.  5.  §  32  ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.) 
Leake  coqjecturea  that  Helos  may  have  stood  at 
friiuio,  since  thia  place  is  distant  from  TWnuo,  the 
ancient  Trinasns,  aboat  80  stadia,  which,  according 
to  Paoaanias,  was  the  distance  between  these  two 
places;  bat  we  learn  from  the  French  Commission 
that  PriHih)  contains  only  mins  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  that  there  are  some  Hellenic  remains  a  little 
more  to  the  east  near  Bizani,  which  is  therefore  pro- 
bably the  site  of  Helos.  The  name  of  Helos  is  still 
given  to  the  plain  of  the  lower  Eorotas.  (Leake, 
Mono,  ToL  L  p.  230;  BobUye,  Recherche*,  p.  94; 
Cartins,  Pdopoimaos,  vol.  ii.  p.  289.) 

2.  A  town  belonging  to  Nestor,  mentioned  by 
Homer,  was  placed  by  some  ancient  critics  on  the 
Alpheias,  and  by  others  on  the  Alorian  marsh,  where 
was  a  sanctuary  dedicated  by  the  Arcadians  to  Ar- 
temis; bat  its  position  is  quite  uncertain.  (Horn. 
II.  iL  594;  Strab.  viii.  p.  350;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  7.) 

3.  Near  Megalopolis.     [Misoalopolu.] 
HELVECO'NAE  (A:;w«o/(»«i,PtoI.  ii.  U.  §  17), 

a  tribe  of  the  north  of  Germany,  on  the  west  of  the 
Vistola,  between  the  Bogii  and  Burgundiones.  Ac- 
curding  to  Tacitns  {Germ.  43),  the  Helveoonae  were 
one  of  the  bravest  tribes  of  the  Lygii.         [L.  S.1 

HELVE'TU  CEXou^ioj,  ■EKfi^im),  a  Celtio 
people  who  in  Caesar's  time  occupied  the  country 
between  the  Jura  on  the  west,  the  Bhone  and  Leman 
lake  on  the  south,  and  the  Rhine  on  the  east  and 
north.  Caesar  (A  G.  i.  2)  gives  the  dimensions  of 
their  ooontiy,  as  they  were  reported  to  him,  and 
probably  the  dimensifflis  are  not  far  wrong  if  we  take 
the  measurements  in  the  right  directioiis.  [Gallia, 
p.  951.]    Clurerios  and  others  would  comet  these 
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BamboB,  iHdcb  shows  a  want  of  JadgmcoL  rMnir 
aays  nothing,  for  he  knew  nothing,  of  Uh  tootfan 
limit  of  the  Helvetii  east  of  the  Leman  lake.  Tkm 
is  no  evidence  in  his  work  that  the  Hdv«tii  ia  te 
time  oocnpied  any  of  the  moontainoBS  part  of  Sait- 
serUnd.  They  seem  to  have  aoea|aed  hilly  trMti 
and  plains,  but  not  moontains  or  hi|^  in^^ptmi 
valleys.  Strabo  (p.  292)  makea  tbe  Bhaeti  bords 
on  a  small  part  of  the  lake  of  Cofufoaa,  and  tb 
Helvetii  and  the  Vindeliei  on  the  laij^er  put  of  iL 
The  words  are  ambignois,  and  maj  apply  bolk  to 
the  sooth  nr  Swiss  side  of  the  lake,  and  to  the  noth 
or  German  side ;  and  so  seme  pe(^)le  interpret  him. 
Strabo  obaerves  that  the  Hehetii  and  Vindelid  i». 
habit  monntain  plains  (jpawAui),  by  wtach  be 
means  elevated  levds  and  UUy  tzacta,  bat  nst 
moontains.  The  part  whid  Strabo  (p.  208)  cafii 
the  Helvetian  plams  is  the  coontiy  north  of  the 
Leman  lake.  The  Bhaeti  and  the  Noiici,  be  says, 
dwell  right  op  to  tb*  monntain  paasca,  and  onr 
them  into  Italy.  There  was  a  tradition  that  tW 
Helvetii  were  once  in  Germany.  Tacitna  {Ciw  ■■s 
c  28)  thinks  that  this  is  probable ;  and  he  fim  tba 
German  residence  of  the  Helvetii  between  the  Hv- 
cynia  Silva,  the  Bhine,  and  the  Hooma  ( Jfoia) :  bs 
snppoaed  the  Boii  to  have  oocnpied  the  paita  b^oad, 
farther  north  and  east  Bot  it  aeema  that  tfas 
Germans  had  driven  the  Helvetii  back,  ftr  in  Caesar^ 
time  the  Bhine  was  the  frontier,  and  the  two  natios 
were  continnally  fighting  <n  it.  If  we  aasome  tbt 
Caeear's  Helvetii  extended  to  tibe  aoDth  aide  of  the  U* 
q/'Constans,  frtHn  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Laaaa 
lake,  we  may  sappoae  their  ooontry  not  to  ban 
comprised  any  pan  sooth  of  the  lakes  of  Tlnm  a^ 
Luzem.     This  will  leave  room  enough  for  tbem. 

The  Jura,  which  Ptolemy  (iL  9.  §  5)  cxBa  Jaiaass 
(lovfMurcr^i),  and  Strabo  names  lot^wt  and  'lifas, 
separated  the  Helvetii  from  the  Seqnani.  The  Jam 
of  Caesar  extends  from  tbe  north  bank  of  the  Bhone 
in  a  NE.  directiim,  leaving  on  the  east  the  basins  of  tin 
Leman  Uke  and  the  lake*  ofNeafdtitA  and  friiiii 
That  part  of  the  Jura  which  ia  boonded  on  the  ^ 
by  the  basins  of  the  lahe*  ofNeufcKitd  and  Biemn, 
has  for  its  western  boondary  the  valley  of  the  Dabis 
(J)oiib*).  tnm  the  Deighboorbood  of  SidioAmn 
{Soiemre)  a  branch  of  the  Jura  mju  into  tba 
angle  between  the  junction  of  the  Bhine  and  tba 
Aar.  The  Jura  is  a  mass  of  limestoDe,  cmsistiif 
of  parallel  ranges,  which  fonn  longitodnial  basiiB. 
The  D6le,  north  of  Geneva,  is  about  5500  feet;  and 
the  Beaiiet,  which  lies  fbrther  sooth,  is  still  bigfaer. 
Caesar  (B.  G.  i.  6)  knew  of  only  <me  pass  froa 
the  Goantry  rf  the  Helvetii  into  the  coontry  of  tba 
Sequani,  which  pass  is  SW.  of  Geneva,  where  tba 
Jura  abuts  on  the  Rhone,  leaving  tmly  a  narrow  mat 
between  the  mountains  and  the  river.  At  piesent 
there  are  several  passes  over  the  Jura ;  one  called 
the  DUe,  leads  from  Nyo»  on  the  lake  of  Gemeta 
to  BeeoMfm  on  the  Donbe;  the  OrheUiaut  kach 
from  Yvnvhm  to  PontarUtr  in  France ;  tbe  pa« 
called  La  CImette;  the  pass  of  the  Piarre  Pertaitf 
and  the  pass  of  tbe  InmmthoL  Ptolemy's  descrip- 
tion of  the  position  of  ths  Helvetii  is  not  exact. 
After  fixing  tbe  portion  of  ths  Lingooes,  he  says: 
"  and  after  the  mountain  which  lies  next  to  tbem, 
which  is  called  Jnrassos,  are  the  Helvetii  aka^  tba 
river  Rhfaie."    The  Lingooes  borderBd  on  tbe  Voige*. 

The  connby  of  the  Helvetii  was  divided  into  fear 
districts  or  Pag*  (pagiX  and  th«7-  had  twehre  towis 
and  400  villages.  (Caas.  B.  G.  L  12, 27.)  Caenr 
hss  mentioned  the  names  of  two  pagi,  tbe  Tigoiinia 
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and  the  Verbigenna.  The  critics  an  not  quite  agreed 
whether  we  sboald  write  Urbigentu  or  Verbigenns 
in  Caeasr'a  text ;  bat  there  is  the  better  MS.  aatho- 
rity  for  Verbigenns.  (Scbneid.  ed.  Caesar,  BelL  GaU.) 
Those  who  write  Urbigenns  h«Te  identified  "  Urb  " 
with  the  town  of  Orbe,  on  the  river  Orbe,  SW.  of 
Tvfrdun,  a  place  on  the  site  of  Urba.  [Urba.] 
Bat  an  altar  was  found  at  Salodnnun  ^SoJothum), 
by  Scboepflin,  with  the  inscription  OESio  vebbio.; 
and  this  diacoreiy  is  supposed  to  determine  Solo- 
tJtum  to  be  in  the  pagns  Veri>igenns.  The  letters 
TB  on  this  inscription  are  said  to  be  joined  together; 
but  some  snthorities  still  say  that  the  trae  reading 
is  VBBio.  The  inscription,  hofrerer,  belongs  to  tlw 
3rd  centory  of  oar  aera,  and  it  is  no  aathori^  for 
the  orthography  of  Caesar's  time.  Whether  the 
name  is  Urbigenns  or  Verbigenns,  we  may  assume 
that  the  inscription  belongs  to  the  place  where  it 
was  foand,  and  therefore  we  may  condnde  that  Sa- 
lodaram  was  a  town  of  the  Verbigenns  pagns.  We 
may  also  suppose  that  the  pagus  extoided  north- 
ward to  the  Rhine ;  and  as  for  as  Badt»  on  the 
Zammal,  a  branch  of  the  Aar,  if  it  be  tne  that 
there  is  an  inscription  with  the  words  Aquae  Ver- 
bigenae ;  for  these  Aqnae  are  probably  the  same  as 
the  Aqnae  Helveticae,  which  are  proved  by  inscrip- 
tions to  be  the  baths  of  Badm  on  the  Iiimmat. 
One  of  these  Baden  inscriptions,  in  honour  of  M.  Au- 
relitu,  contains  the  words  vsar.  aq.  Badm  is  sup- 
poaed  to  be  the  place  which  Tacitus  (^Biit  L  58) 
allades  to  without  mentioning  the  name. 

An  inscription  has  been  found  near  Avencket 
[AvEsncux],  with  the  words  oehio  paol  tioor.  ; 
and,  BO  6>r  as  this  evidence  goes,  we  most  place  the 
Tigurini  sonth  of  the  Verbigeni.  Their  Pajo,  then, 
was  boanded  by  the  Jaia  on  the  west  as  far  south 
as  Fart  TEebue,  and  on  the  sonth  by  the  Rhone 
from  Fort  lEduse  to  the  Lake,  and  then  by  the 
Lake.  The  northern  bonndary  wonld  be  about  the 
hie  of  MaraL  We  cannot  determine  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Tigurini.  There  is  no  authority 
for  connecting  the  name  of  Zurich  with  the  Ti- 
gurinus  pagns,  for  an  inscription  which  has  been 
foand  there  shows  that  the  name  was  different :  the 
inscription  is  sta,  that  is  Statio,  tvrickh  ;  and  in 
the  middle  age  documents  Zurich  is  named  Tnricum 
and  Tuiegum.  D'Anville  {Notice,  jre.)  states  bis 
authority  for  affirming  that  an  inscription  "Genio 
pogi  Tigur,"  with  some  others,  was  fotind  nearZiirici. 
If  this  were  so,  it  would  weaken  the  testimony  of 
the  Avenchet  inscription,  for  we  cannot  suppose 
that  this  pagus  comprehended  both  ^cencAet  and 
Zurich.  But  Walckenaer  solves  the  difficulty  by 
affirming  that  such  an  inscription  has  not  been  fonnd 
near  Zurich.  The  opinion  of  B.  Bhenanos,  not 
quite  rejected  by  D'Anville,  that  the  name  of  the 
canton  &H  may  represent  the  name  Tigurini,  need 
only  be  mentioned  to  be  rejected. 
..  ■  The  nanus  of  the  two  other  Helvetian  Pagi  are 
unknown;  but  it  is  a  fiur  conjecture  that  one  of 
them  may  have  been  the  pagns  of  the  Tugeni. 
Strabo  (f.  299)  mentions  tiie  Tugeni  with  the 
Tigurini,  when  he  is  giving  Posidonius'  opinion  of 
the  Cimbti  Poeidonins  says  that  "  the  Boii  once 
inhabited  the  Hercynian  forest;  and  that  the  Cimbri, 
who  invaded  their  country,  being  repelled  by  the 
Boii,  came  down  upon  the  Danube  and  the  Scor- 
disci  Galatae,  and  then  to  the  Tenristae  and  [read 
"or"]  Taurisci,  who  were  also  Gaktae:  and  after 
that  they  came  to  the  Helvetii,  who  were  rich  in 
gold  and  a  peaceable  people ;  bat  when  the  Helvetii 
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saw  that  the  wealth  got  by  plunder  was  greater  than 
their  own,  they  were  induced,  and  chiefly  the  Tigu- 
rini and  'Tongeni,  to  join  the  Cimbri ;  but  they  were 
all  defeated  by  the  Itomans,  both  the  Cimbri  and 
those  who  joined  them."  It  seems  then  that  there 
was  an  Helvetian  people  named  Tugmi,  and  Walcke- 
naer {Giog.,ffc  vol.  L  p^SU)  has  no  difficulty  in 
finding  a  pUce  for  them.  He  says :  "  The  name  of 
the  modem  vilhge  of  Tugen,  at  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  lake  ofZineh,  and  that  of  the  valley 
formed  by  the  river  Thttr,  which  is  Toggenbury  or 
l^iggtnlmrg,  do  not  permit  ns  to  doubt  that  the 
Tugeni  inhabited  the  neighbourhood  of  these  places; 
and  in  the  time  of  Caesar  it  is  probable  that  this 
people  occupied  the  country  between  the  lake  of 
CoruUau,  the  lAmmat,  the  lake  of  Walietutadt,  and 
the  two  parts  of  the  couise  of  the  Rhine  to  the  west 
and  to  the  east  of  the  lake."  Within  the  limits  of 
the  Tngeni,  if  this  conjecture  is  true,  we  find  Zurich, 
Vitodumm  (OiertmBterCiup  near  Wialertkitr\  Ar- 
bor Felix  (^Arixm)  on  the  lake  of  Conttam,  and 
Vindonissa  (WtMStchy. 

The  name  of  the  foorth  pagus  is  unknown  ;  but 
as  there  was  a  people  named  Ambrones,  who  were 
with  the  Teutones  when  Manns  defeated  them  at 
Aquae  Sextiae,  Walckenaer  supposes  that  they  may 
have  formed  the  fourth  canton.  Strabo  (p.  183), 
in  speaking  of  this  campaign  of  Marias,  mentions 
only  the  Ajinbrones  and  TugenL  Eutropius,  who  of 
coarse  was  copying  some  anthori^,  aays  (v.  1)  that 
"  the  Roman  consuls  Manilius  and  Caepio  were 
defeated  by  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  and  Tigurini 
and  Ambrones,  which  were  German  and  Gallic 
nations,  near  the  Ebone."  As  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutones  are  here  supposed  to  be  Germans,  and  as 
the  Tigurini  were  certainly  Galli,  it  is  plain  that 
the  writer,  or  the  authority  which  he  followed,  took 
the  Ambrones  also  to  be  Galli.  The  Epitome  of 
Livy  (£p.  68)  mentions  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones 
as  the  names  of  the  barbarians  whom  Marius  de- 
feated east  of  the  Bhone ;  and  also  Plutarch  {Mar. 
c.  19),  who  adds  that  Ambrones  is  also  a  name  of 
the  Ligures.  If  the  Ambrones  were  a  Gallic  people 
there  is  no  place  for  them  except  in  SwitzerUnd : 
and  if  the  position  of  the  three  other  Pagi  is  rightly 
determined,  the  Ambrones  occupied  the  part  south 
of  the  Verbigeni  and  Tugeni ;  and  they  would  extend 
from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Aar  and  the  Scute,  as 
far  east  as  the  course  of  the  Rhone  above  the  lake 
of  Conttam.  But  all  this  is  only  a  conjecture, 
founded  cm  no  very  strong  probabilities ;  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  mhabitsnts  of  the  high  valleys 
of  Switzerland  joined  the  Helvetic  emigration. 

The  story  of  the  migration  of  the  four  Helvetic 
Pagi  is  told  by  Caesar  (JJ.  0.  I  2).  Orgetorix 
(b.  o.  61),  a  rich  Helvetian,  persuaded  the  nobles  to 
leave  their  country  with  all  their  people  and  movables ; 
for  he  argued  that,  as  they  were  the  bravest  of  the 
Galli,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  all  the  country.  They  did  not,  however,  intend 
to  attack  either  their  neighbours  the  Seqnani,  or  the 
Aedui,  or  the  Allobroges  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Rh(me;  bat  to  make  terms  with  the  Allobmges,  in 
order  to  secure  a  fre«  passage  through  their  country, 
Orgetorix  prevailed  on  the  Helvetii  to  get  ready  as 
many  waggons  and  beasts  of  draught  as  they  could, 
and  to  sow  Urgely,  in  order  to  have  a  stock  of  pro- 
visions for  their  joomey.  Two  years  were  considered 
enough  for  preparations,  and  the  third  was  to  be  the 
year  of  omigiatioD.     Oi^getorix,  in  the  meantime, 
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Tinted  the  Seqnani,  and  perenaded  Caitiens,  whan 
fiitber  CatamantalocdM  had  held  for  rnaoj  yean  the 
kin;!;  power  there,  to  aeize  the  place  which  Ua 
&ther  once  had.  He  also  pemaded  Dnnmarix,  the 
brother  of  Diritiaeiu,  to  do  the  same  among  the 
Aedai,  and  he  gave  Dnmnoriz  his  dangbtar  to  wifia. 
He  told  them  that  thej  might  easily  do  what  he  ad- 
vised, for  he  was  gojng  to  have  the  snpreme  power 
among  the  Hetretii,  tint  the  Helretii  were  the  moat 
poweriU  Gallic  people,  and  that  be  would  help  to 
secnn  their  royal  power  with  the  Helretian  army. 
This  was  agreed:  the  three  coispiraton  were  to 
make  thanselfea  kings,  and  then  diay  had  good 
hofn  of  mastering  all  Gallia.  Thn  ooospiracy  being 
kiu>wn  to  the  Helretii  by  some  iufutmer,  Orgrtoriz 
was  sommoned  to  tiiaL  The  pmisbment  for  treason 
among  the  Helretii  was  burning.  The  man  came  on 
the  day  fixed  for  the  trial,  bat  he  had  a  train  of 
10,000  slares  and  dependents  about  him,  and  there 
WIS  no  triaL  Orgetoriz  was  in  open  rebeUkm,  and 
while  the  magistrates  were  getting  together  a  force 
from  the  country  to  maintain  the  law  and  pnt  him 
down,  he  died,  or,  as  the  Helretii  supposed,  he  pat 
an  end  to  himself.  Though  usurpation  was  a  com- 
mon thing  in  the  OalGc  states,  the  people  were  nerer 
long  pleased  with  it,  and  a  usurper  bad  generally  a 
short  reign. 

The  HelTetn  still  determined  to  kare  their  econ- 
try.  They  bnrat  their  12  towns,  thdr  400  villages, 
and  all  the  private  buildings.  They  burnt  also  all  the 
com  which  they  did  not  want;  and  they  were  directed 
by  their  leaders  to  take  meal  and  floor  enough  to  last 
three  months.  They  persuaded  the  Banraci  to  join 
them,  a  tribe  who  were  situated  on  the  Rhine  about 
JBJUe,  but  probably  within  the  territoiy  of  theSeqnani; 
and  also  Tnlingi  and  Latobrigi,  who  wen  on  the  east 
ude  of  the  Rhine,  and  either  a  German  peo{de  or  a 
remnant  of  those  Helretii  who  once  occufsed  the 
eoontry.  They  also  got  some  Bcii  to  jran  them,  whom 
Caesar  describes  as  Boii "  who  had  settled  beyond  the 
Rhine  and  had  passed  into  &e  Noric  territory,  and 
had  attacked  Noreia."  This  is  very  obscure.  The 
simplest  explanation  is,  that  some  of  the  Boi  who 
had  been  long  settled  in  Germany,  and  who  hap- 
pened now  to  be  on  the  eastern  borders  of  tbe 
Helretic  eoontry,  were  persnaded  to  join  them. 
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The  Helretii,  sqrs  Casaar,  eoold  ealy  girt  sat  rf 
their  eoontry  by  two  ways ;  an  ezpRaaioo  ittth 
impliea  that  the  direction  of  their  note  iraa  dstv- 
mined,  Ifar  thsy  oould  certainly  have  got  oat  by  Aa 
north  as  wen  as  by  the  sooth.  One  of  tSbss  two  «a^ 
led  akng  the  Bhcoe,  (m  the  right  fasnk,  to  the  jtiet 
where  the  Juia  abuts  en  the  rirer,  learing  oaiy  naa 
for  a  single  waggon.  This  is  tbe  plaee  who*  JW 
ffebss  stands.  The  other  rmd  was  onr  the  Kbae 
at  Genera,  anddiraogb  the  ooontiyaf  the  ABotco^ 
and  the  Prorinda.  The  nuta  of  tlia  Haintfi  wm 
therefore  to  the  soath-wesL  At  tiM  posat  wfaoe  tlia 
Rhone  flows  out  of  the  lake  of  OoMTa  is  ao  idaad, 
on  which  stsod  tin  town  of  Genera,  which  Iwiisipd 
to  the  Allobroges.  Tbe  modem  town  is  on  the  iibal 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhcn&  There  ma  a  bri^ 
from  Genera  to  the  tetritoiy  of  tbe  HdnetS,  and  we 
assome  that  there  was  another  bridge  from  the  obM 
to  the  sooth  side.  All  the  Helretii  were  to  meet  at 
Genera  on  the  S8th  of  March  of  the  TmreAraied 
calendar,  expecting  to  prerail  on  tbe  ABuUsges  ts 
allow  them  a  passage,  and  ultraiding  to  farce  a  jm- 
sage  if  it  was  not  granted.  Caesar,  win  was  new 
proconsnl  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  of  tka  Pronaos, 
was  at  Borne ;  and,  hearing  of  this  prepantien,  hs 
harried  from  the  dty  and  urired  at  Gewra.  He 
does  not  ten  us  where  he  crossed  tbe  Alps.  He 
mustered  as  many  laea  as  he  cooId  in  the  Piuviacia, 
for  he  had  only  one  l^ioa  with  him,  and  be  erdend 
die  bridge  at  Genera  to  be  destroyed, — the  bridge 
which  connected  tbe  island  with  die  math  bank  of 
the  Bhone.  if  he  only  destroyed  osie  laidge.  Tbe 
Helretii  sent  to  say  that  they  intended  to  pats 
through  the  Prorincia  without  doing  any  harm,  i 
b^g^  that  he  would  gire  them  permissian.  ~ 
reelecting  what  had  happened  to  h.  Cassia  sad 
his  army,  whom  the  Helretii  had  sent  under  tlw  yeks 
[Gallia,  p.  955],  resdred  not  to  allow  them  ts 
pass  through  the  Prorincia.  He  told  them  that  he 
would  consider  about  it,  and  they  most  coax  agoi 
on  the  I3th  of  April.  (b.c.  58.) 

In  the  mean  time  Caesar  engduyed  his  legiosn  aad 
the  troojB  that  he  had  raised  in  tbe  Piariutia,  <hs 
number  of  which  is  not  mentioned,  in  bnilding  a  waD 
(mums),  probably  an  earthen  lampeat,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Rhone,  from  the  place  where  it 
flows  oot  of  the  Leman  bke  to  the  Jora;  The  waU 
was  19  Soman  miles  long  and  16  feet  high,  with 
a  ditch ;  which  may  mean  that  it  was  16  figat  high 
fitim  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  The  waU  was  manned, 
and  at  intervals  there  were  timers  (castella^ 
When  the  day  came  for  Caesar's  snsrrer,  he  refiiaed 
to  allow  the  Helretii  to  pass  through  the  Provinria.aBd 
told  them ,  that  if  they  made  the  at  tonpt,  be  sbooM  ]■«- 
rentthem.  TbeHelretiitriedtobreakthroDgfathewalL 
Some  crossed  the  rirer  by  bridges  of  boats  and  planfcs 
fastened  together,  and  others  forded  the  Rhone  rrhere 
it  was  shaUowest :  sometimes  they  attacked  the  waO 
byday,and  sonetimes  bynight ;  but  the  Roman  troops 
drove  them  back,  and  thsy  fUled  to  break  thnngh 
the  Roman  lines.  Some  persons  who  hare  explained 
Caesar's  operations  before  Gtmera,  cr  rather  lare 
found  fanit  with  his  stoiy,  begin  by  supposing  that 
his  wan  was  made  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bhone^ 
If  men  can  make  such  a  blunder  as  this,  thee  is  no 
need  to  waste  any  words  on  them.  The  wall  began 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  close  to  the  lake,  and 
was  made  along  the  rirer  to  the  point  where  the 
Am  enters  the  Rhone,  jnst  below  Genera ;  and  it 
was  continued  along  the  Rfaooe  to  tiie  point  -when 
On  VbOat  pasaea  through  the  Jma.    On  the  north 
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tS&a  of  tlwrirar,  at  the  bus  of  the  ni(nmlaiii  named 
Credo,  is  now  Fort  VEchm,  or  Fort  la  Chue,  as  it 
b  Bometimes  written.    On  the  (oath  side  is  the  nnj^ 
of  high  land,  which  is  *  oootinastiai  of  the  Jnn ; 
and  here  the  wall  ended.    As  the  Khone  cannot  be 
forded  below  this  point,  and  is  indeed  hardly  fordable 
above,  if  Caesar  kept  the  Helvetii  fromcroMing  be- 
tween Genera  and  Fort  TEcbue,  his  enemies  most 
go  some  other  way.     The  length  of  Caesar's  wall, 
measured  fipom  a  point  a  little  above  Genera  along 
the   Rhone  to  a  point  oppocite  to  fort  PEdmta, 
mgivuo  with  Caesar's  length ;  and  we  may  sappose 
that  the  test  is  right  as  to  the  nnmbers,  which  has 
only  been  donbted  by  those  editorswho  have  snppoesd 
that  his  wall  was  made  flriHn  the  lake  on  the  north 
aide  ef  the  Bhone  to  the  Jnra,  which  would  be  a 
manifiBSt  abanrdity,  and  is  contiiuy  to  Caesar's  nar- 
mtive.  Appian(^iU£n!st7>txiiL)fi)Dnd  the  same 
length  III  wall,  either  in  Camar's  text  or  elsewhere  ; 
for  he  makes  It  150  stadia,  which,  at  8  stadia  to  a 
Soman  mile,  is  18}  M.P.     Another  objection  to 
Caeaai's  narrative  is,  that  the  Rhone  below  the  jnno- 
tion  of  the  Arve  is  not  fcrdable  now;  it  is  rapid,  and 
annk  in  a  deep  bed  between  rocks,  which  drcmn- 
atanoee  would  render  the  passage  d  the  river  either 
hy  bridges  of  beets,  rafts,  or  wading  impossible. 
Bat  it  has  been  maintuned,  even  in  modem  times, 
that  sach  a  passage  over  the  Rhone  would  not  be 
Impossible.    Caeaar  says  that  in  his  time  it  was  done ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  some  change  must  have  taken 
ftaxe  in  the  bed  of  snch  a  river,  throogfa  which  a 
rapid  stream  has  been  running  for  2000  yean. 

There  now  coly  remained  the  other  way  for  the 
Helvetii,  which  they  could  not  take  if  the  Seqnani 
oppceed  them  (£.  0. 1 9) — ^the  narrow  pass  between 
the  Jura  and  the  Rhone.    Dnmnoriz  managed  this 
ibr  the  Helvetii,  and  the  two  peoples  gave  hostages 
to  cue  another;  the  Helvetii  promising  to  do  no 
mischief,  and  the  Seqnani  imdertaking  not  to  molest 
them.   Now  the  objectore  say  there  were  many  other 
roads  that  the  Helvetii  could  have  taken,  and  par- 
ticularly the  road  frixn  Orbe  in  the  Pm/i  de  Faud 
to  PontarKeraa  the  Doubi :  and  General  Wamery,  a 
great  authority  in  this  matter,  for  he  places  Caesar's 
wall  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river,  really  believes 
they  did  go  this  way ;  to  which  the  answer  is,  that 
Caesar  says  they  did  not     The  road  to  Pontarlier, 
says  Wamery,  is  the  most  open,  easy,  and  practi- 
cable of  all   the  roads  thrwigh   the  Jura.      The 
general  shoold  have  proved  that  it  was  so  in  Caesar's 
time,  and  the  best  road  tar  waggons  early  in  spring ; 
but,  even  if  he  had  done  that,  he  would  not  have 
ecofttted  the  author  of  the  ComraentariL     Caesar 
was  told  that  the  Helvetii  intended  to  pass  through 
the  territory  of  the  Seqnani  and  the  Aedni,  and  that 
their  purpose  was  to  reach  the  country  of  the  San- 
tones  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lomtr  Garoime.  The 
TOOle  by  PontarHer  was  quite  out  of  their  way. 
They  wanted  to  cross  the  Rhone,  and  pass  through 
the  territory  of  the  Allcbroges ;  and  if  they  could 
not  do  this,  their  best  road,  their  only  road,  was 
past  Fort  tEclme.    Besidee,  if  the  Seqnani  were 
wilfiig  to  let  the  Helvetii  pass  through  their  country, 
they  would  let  them  pass  akng  the  southern  border 
rather  than  throogh  the  middle  of  their  lands ; 
and,  u  the  Allobroges  had  some  lands  north  of  the 
Bhone  below  Fori  TEcbue,  which  lands  the  Hel- 
vetii phmdered,  there  is  a  very  good  reason  for  the 
Seqnani  allowing  the  Helvetii  to  take  this  road,  and 
no  other,  if  there  was  at  that  time,  and  at  that 
Muoo  of  the  year,  another  waggco-toad,  which 
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cannot  be  proved.  Caesar  left  LaUenns  to  take  care 
of  his  wall,  while  he  went  to  North  Italy  for  fresh 
troops.  He  raised  two  legions,  took  three  more 
from  their  winter  quarters  about  Aquileia,  and  again 
crossing  the  Alps  came  into  the  territory  of  the 
Vocontii,  and  thence  crossed  the  Isara  (Itire)  into 
the  oonntty  of  the  Allobroges.  From  ths  territory 
of  the  Allobroges  he  crossed  the  Rhone,  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Segusiani.  The  Segnsiani,  wboee  chief 
place  was  afterwards  Lugdnnum  (^Lgon),  had  also  a 
port  of  the  oonntiy  in  the  angle  between  the  SaSne 
and  the  Rhone.  Caesar  croraed  the  Rhone  above 
the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  SaSne. 

I^bienoa  had  let  the  Helvetii  move  through  the 
pass  at  Fort  FEdute.  It  was  enough  for  Um  to 
defend  his  wall.  When  Caesar  was  coming  up  with 
the  Helvetii,  some  of  them  were  in  the  country  of 
the  Aedni,  having  crossed  the  Arar  (Sadne).  Tliey 
got  acroes  with  boats  and  rafts,  some  of  which  they 
would  find  on  the  river,  for  it  was  much  used  at 
that  time  for  navigation ;  but  we  may  suppose  that 
they  would  also  have  to  make  nfts  to  carry  across 
so  many  people  and  so  much  baggage.  Caesar  waited 
till  three  parts  of  the  Helvetii  htti  got  over  the  river, 
when  ha  attacked  the  remaining  fourth  part,  tfa* 
Tigurinl,  These  were  the  people  who  had  defeated 
L.  Cassins  and  killed  L.  Piso,  the  grandfather  of 
Caesar's  &ther- in-law.  A  great  part  of  the  Ti- 
gniini  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  rest  took  to  flight 
and  hid  themselves  in  the  woods.  FIntarch  and 
Appian  say  that  Labienus  defeated  the  Tignrini, 
which  may  be  tme.  It  is  not  said  where  the  Hel- 
vetii were  crossmg  the  &i^n« ;  and  there  is  no  au- 
thority for  placing  the  passage  at  Mieon,  as  wane 
people  will  pbce  it,  though  Micon  cannot  be  much 
out  of  the  way.  The  march  of  the  Helvetii  from 
Fort  tEclvte  to  Mdcon  could  not  be  direct ;  and 
by  the  nearest  road  it  wonld  be  about  90  or  100 
miles.  This  was  the  distance  that  they  had  tra- 
velled with  their  women,  children,  carts,  and  bag- 
gage while  Caesar  went  to  Italy,  returned,  and 
overtook  them  aa  the  Saiiu.  The  Helvetii,  with 
snch  roads  as  they  had,  or  no  roads  at  all,  and 
the  immense  number  of  people  and  waggons,  would 
not  travel  at  that  season  more  than  a  few  miles  a 
day.  The  Helvetii  had  also  some  cavalry.  The 
roads,  snch  as  they  were,  wonld  be  all  mud,  and 
full  of  rats.  Caesar  made  a  bridge  over  the  Arar, 
and  followed  those  who  bad  crossed  the  river.  He 
got  over  in  one  day,  and  the  Helvetii  had  taken 
twenty  days  to  do  it,  a  length  of  time  not  at  all 
nnreasmable,  if  we  consider  that  there  were  about 
300,000  of  them  and  many  waggons.  If  we  add 
these  twenty  days  to  the  time  of  the  march  from  Fort 
{Echut  to  the  passage  of  the  Saine,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  time  for  Caesar's  hasty  march  into  Italy 
and  back.  Divico,  who  had  commanded  the  Tignrini 
(b.  c.  107)  in  the  war  against  Cassius,  came  with 
other  Helvetii  to  Caesar  after  he  had  crossed  the 
Saint,  to  propose  terms  of  peace ;  but  he  and  the 
proconsul  could  not  agree.  Though  Divico  had 
commanded  an  army  in  b.  c  107,  that  would  not 
prove  that  he  was  too  old  to  be  a  connsellor  fifty 
years  after ;  as  some  suppose  who  find  fault 
with  Caesar's  narrative.  Caesar  fallowed  the  Hel- 
vetii for  about  fifteen  days,  keeping  five  or  six 
miles  in  their  rear ;  easy  work  for  his  men,  for  the 
Helvetii  could  not  move  quickly.  The  route  was  up 
the  valley  of  the  Sadne  on  the  west  side,  but  not 
ckee  to  the  river.  (S.  O.  L  10.)  Caesar's  supplies 
were  brought  up  the  Aiar  in  boats,  and  it  cansed 
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him  inoomnieoee  to  be  at  a  duUnoa  bam  Hum : 
bat  b<  would  not  lean  tlie  reir  of  the  Helvetii. 
When  Caesu  wa*  within  18  H.  P.  of  Bibncte 
{Autmt),  he  left  the  rear  of  the  Helretii,  and  mored 
towards  the  town  to  get  sopplies,  fbr  the  Aedui  bad 
not  kept  their  pnxniw  to  aend  him  cam.  The  Hel- 
Tetii  wen  of  ooune  about  the  nme  dietance  {rom 
the  place,  and  probably  nearlj  due  tooth  of  Aufm ; 
for  tbi*  positioo  would  be  on  their  march  towards 
the  Loin  through  B<mri<m  L'AncL  Tbejr  wen 
thus  on  the  imd  to  the  Santooea. 

The  Helretii,  perceiTing  Caesai's  moremeat,  fiued 
about  and  were  npoi  h»  rear.  Tbi*  brought  on  a 
general  battle.  Tbe  Helretii  fought  dasperately: 
tiiough  tbe  battle  lasted  from  about  mid^iaj  to 
nigbt-fiUl,  DO  one  aaw  au  Helvetian  turn  his  back  on 
the  Romans.  The  fight  was  contiDDed  till  late  in  the 
night,  at  the  place  where  the  Helretii  had  their 
b^gage,  fbr  they  had  put  their  carts  (carri)  as  a 
fence  all  raood.  Tbe  Romans  at  but  got  possessiaa 
of  the  baggage  and  tbe  camp,  as  Cauar  calls  it; 
and  we  know  what  took  pUce,  though  he  does  not 
tell  US.  Wimoi  and  children  were  massacred  without 
mercy.  A  daughter  and  son  of  Orgetorix  were  taken 
prisoners.  About  130,000  men  (bominum,  a  term 
which  may  include  women),  who  torrired  tbe  battle, 
mored  fnxn  the  field,  and  without  halting  in  the 
night  reached  the  country  of  the  Lingones.  Caesar 
was  employed  for  three  days  in  burying  his  dead 
and  looking  after  hia  wounded  men,  and  could  not 
follow  immediately.  But  he  sent  a  threatening 
message  to  the  Lingones,  if  they  should  rentnn  to 
assist  bis  enemies ;  and  after  the  third  day  he  marched 
in  pursuit  of  them.  On  bis  road  he  was  met  by  a 
deputation  of  tbe  Helretii,  who  prayed  for  mercy. 
The  proconsul  ordered  them  to  tell  their  people  to 
stay  where  they  were,  and  wait  for  him.  On  his 
arriral  be  demanded  their  arms,  hostages,  and  the 
slares  who  bad  run  away  to  join  them.  Dnring  the 
night  6000  men  of  the  Pagus  Verbigenns  ran  away 
towards  tbe  Rhine  and  the  borders  (^  the  Germans. 
Caesar  sent  an  order  to  the  people  through  whose 
territory  they  were  moving  to  bring  them  back;  and 
they  brought  them  back  —  6000  men  with  arms  in 
their  bands,  but  dispirited,  and  probably  perishing 
of  hunger.  Caesar  treated  these  men  as  enemies; 
they  were  all  massacred.  Dion  Csssius  (xxxriiL  33) 
spoiks  of  tbe  6000  being  destroyed,  but  his  narratire 
does  not  quite  agree  with  Caesar's.  The  rest  of  the 
Helvetii  were  sent  borne,  to  the  places  they  came 
from,  and  told  to  rebuild  their  towns  and  villages. 
They  had  lost  all  their  com,  and  the  Allobroges 
were  required  to  supply  them.  Caesar  would  not 
allow  the  Udretic  territory  to  be  nnoccnpied,  for  fear 
of  the  Germans  from  the  other  side  (rf  the  Rhine 
coming  over  and  seizing  it,  and  so  becoming  neigh- 
bours of  the  Prorincia  and  the  Allobroges.  Bat  the 
Germans  now  occupy  the  largest  part  of  Switzerland, 
and  it  is  reiy  probable  that  they  did  ccme  over  and 
occupy  many  of  the  parts  which  had  been  depopulated. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Caesar  ever  went  into  the 
conntiy  to  see  what  was  going  on.     [Bon.] 

Tablets  were  found  in  the  Helvetic  carap^  written 
in  Greek  characters,  and  were  brought  to  Caesar;  in 
which  tablets  were  registered  the  whole  number  of 
the  Helvetii  able  to  bear  arms  who  hsd  left  their 
homes,  and  there  was  a  separate  register  of  children, 
old  men,  and  women.  The  numbers  were  as  follows: 
Tulingi,36,000 ;  Lalobrigi,  14,000  :Eaaraci,  23,000; 
Boii,  32,000;  Helvetii,  263,000:  in  all  368,000. 
The  fighters  were  92,000,  about  one  fourth  of  tbe 
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whole  number.  A  oenmis  was  taksi  of  aS  whc 
returned,  and  the  number  was  found  to  be  1  lO/lOOL. 
If  all  the  number*  are  right  in  Caesar,  rra  find  sma 
inconsistaney  here;  for  130,000  eseapwd  into  6m 
country  of  the  Lingones,  of  whom  6000  were  nsa- 
sacred:  the  remainder  would  be  124,000.  Oit  of 
this  number,  howersr,  many  might  die  hebm  tbt; 
reached  their  home,  and  some  nugjit  ran  away.  ¥* 
can  hardly  suppose  that  all  the  children  and  wmia 
perished  in  the  camp  near  Bibracte,  though  ft  ia 
possible  tbey  might  get  hard  treatment  firam  Urn 
Aedui,  whose  lands  the  Helretii  bad  pillaged. 
However,  the  result  was  that  leas  than  a  third  ti  the 
whole  number  returned  home,  and  the  nomber  rf 
women  that  perished  must  hare  been  so  large  as 
to  leave  rsy  few  for  the  men  who  sorriTed  this 
calamity. 

Most  of  tbe  Gallic  states  sent  to  congiatakta 
Caesar  on  his  victoy,  which  they  a^eted  to  ceo- 
sider  as  much  for  their  own  intoest  as  that  of  the 
Romans;  for  tbe  Helretii,  they  said,  or  ae  rmaai 
makes  them  say,  though  praspeixxu  at  homc^  had 
left  their  country  to  conqoer  all  GaUia,  to  cfaooae  ftc 
their  residence  such  part  aa  they  sbonld  like  beat, 
and  to  make  all  the  states  tribataiy.  Great  rero- 
luticos  had  taken  place  in  Gallia  brfore ;  bat  a 
whole  nation,  who  possessed  towns  and  riD^e^ 
quitting  their  home  to  look  oat  for  a  new  ooe,  mast 
hare  been  mored  by  some  strong  motives.  The 
proximity  to  the  Germans,  who  were  troohiesoiBt 
neighbonn,  and  the  want  or  the  wi^  fbr  mac 
room,  are  reasons  for  the  migratioD  which  we  on 
deduce  fron  Caesar.  Tbe  Helretii  were  a  warlike 
people,  and  their  men  wanted  a  wider  field  than  a 
country  which  was  shut  in  by  natorsl  boundaries. 
Tbe  restlessnea  of  the  wealthy  Helretii,  and  es^- 
gerated  notiaos  among  the  people  of  a  better  ooomiy 
in  tbe  south  and  west  of  GalUa,  were  probably  th* 
strangest  motive  fiir  the  emigratiao.  A  few  ocii> 
turies  earlier  they  might  have  taken  the  road  ta 
Italy,  and  have  got  there:  but  that  oaantr7 had  beta 
closed  against  adventurers  by  the  Bomans;  and  if 
the  Helvetii  did  emigrate,  there  is  zu  country  that 
we  can  name  to  which  they  *ere  more  lih^  to  go 
than  that  which  they  set  out  for. 

Caesar  does  not  mention  the  dsdm  of  a  sir^la 
tovm  in  the  Helvetian  country.  A  few  names  «( 
towns  appear  later,  and  the  names  seem  to  be  GUBc: 
Noeodunum  or  Cdonia  Equesttis  [Colohia  EQDxa> 
TRis];  Salodunmi;  Eburodunum;  Arenticmn;  and 
Minnodnnum.  Augusta  Bauracorum  (Ai^it)  was 
founded  in  tbe  time  of  Augustus;  the  name  is  oiily 
Roman,  and  it  is  not  within  the  limits  of  Caesar^ 
HelvetiL  Basilia  (£ajfe)  is  also  a  late  fbondatiaa. 
Vitodumm,  in  the  east  part  of  Switzaland,  may  be 
a  Gallic  name  also ;  but  Switzerland  does  not-  n- 
tain  a  great  many  names  of  Gallic  original.  It 
seems  that  the  boundary  between  the  ooontry  rf  tha 
Helvetii  on  the  east,  and  Rhaetia  under  the  hUer  «D- 
fire,  was  not  the  Rhine  above  tbe  laie  of  ComHtam, 
but  the  boundary  was  west  of  the  lake.  [Funs, 
No.  IS.3  The  name  Helvetia  belongs  to  a  late 
period,  thoDgh  Caesar  oses  the  expression  "Hd-i 
retia  Civitas." 

The  Bomani  made  severs!  roads  in  the  Hdretian 
territory.  That  which  was  made  over  the  Jora 
[GaujA,  p.  966]  is  probably  the  road  fixm  Orba 
(Orie)  to  Ariolica  [Akiouca].  There  was  a  road 
from  Orba,  through  Lacus  Lausonius  (Losisoaiie) 
and  Eqnestris,  to  Genera.  There  was  a  road  froo 
Vibiscom  (  Femiy),  through  Bramagus  [BeuuiAGCs] 
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and  Himodmram,  to  Aventicnm  (^Avmchai) ;  and 
thence  through  Salodnrom  to  Angnsta  Banraconiin. 
There  wu  tiao  a  road  from  Angnsta  Ranracomm 
eastward  thnmgb  Vindonissa  (Winduch)  to  Ad 
Vines  (i^^),  Arbor  Felix,  and  Brigantia  {Bregmz) 
on  the  lake  of  ComUaa. 

A  work  by  J.  F.  Boesdi,  Cofimenba:  ib»r  die. 
ComrnaUarim,  ^c,  HaUe,  1783,  contahu  some 
pxA  remarks  on  General  Wamery's  Bemarqua  tur 
Cisar.  Boesch  was  an  officer  and  lecturer  on 
militaiy  science.  There  is  a  map  in  his  book  of  the 
oonntry  between  GeneTa  and  Fort  TEduio.  [Q.  L.] 

HELVETUM.    [Hblcebds.] 

HEXVU,  a  people  of  the  Prorinua  or  Gallia 
Narbonensia,  who  bordered  on  the  Arremi,  bnt  were 
within  the  limits  of  the  Prorincia.  The  Cerenna 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  Helvii  and  the 
ArveraL  (Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  7, 8.)  The  HeWi  were 
east  of  the  Cfvama,  and  occupied  the  old  French 
diriaion  of  the  Vivarmt.  When,  however,  Caesar 
speaks  of  the  Helvii  as  bordering  on  the  Arvemi,  he 
means  the  Arvemi  and  their  dependencies;  for  the 
Gabali,  and  VellaoBi  or  VeUavi,  were  between  the 
Helvii  and  the  Arvemi  [GabauJ,  and  they  were 
dependent  on  the  Arvemi.  {B.  G.  vii.  75.)  The 
name  is  written  'EXovoI  in  the  texts  of  Strabo,  who 
makes  their  territory  commence  on  the  east,  at  the 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  which  ianodoubtcorrect.  He  places 
them  in  Aqnitania,  which  is  generally  snppoeed  to  be 
a  mistake  ;  bat  Augustus,  who  enlarged  the  Pro- 
vinda  of  Aqnitania,  may  have  attached  the  Helvii 
to  it.  In  Pliny  (iii.  4)  they  appear  in  Narbonensis, 
and  their  chief  town  is  Alba.  [Alba  Helvorum.] 
It  is  generally  snppoeed  that  Ptolemy's  Elycoci 
(^V^mtoi,  iL  10.  §  18),  whose  chief  town  was  Alba 
Augnsta,  are  the  Helvii.  But  Ptolemy's  Elyood 
are  east  of  the  Rhone,  and  Alba  Angnsta  is  a  differ- 
ent name  from  Alba  Helrorom.  Pliny  (xiv.  3) 
mentions  a  vine  that  was  discovered,  seven  years 
before  he  was  writing,  at  Alba  Helvia  in  the  Narbo- 
nensis, which  vine  flowered  and  lost  its  fiower  in  a 
single  day,  and  for  that  reason  was  the  safest  to 
plant  It  was  named  Marbonica,  and  when  he  wrote 
was  planted  all  over  the  Provincia.  [G.  L.] 

HELVILLUM,  a  town  of  Umbria,  on  the  Via 
Flaminia,  known  only  from  the  Itineraries,  which 
place  it  27  M.  P.  from  Fomm  Fhunfaiii,  or  15  M.  P. 
from  Nuceria.  These  distances  coincide  with  the 
position  of  Stgillo,  a  village  that  still  forms  one  of  the 
stages  on  the  modem  road  which  follows  the  line  of 
the  Flaminian  Way.  (/<».  Anl.  p.  125  ;  Tab.  Petit.) 
At  the  same  time,  the  name  of  Sigitto  suggests  a 
relation  with  the  Snillum  of  Pliny,  who  enumerates 
the  Suillates  among  the  towns  of  Umbria  (iii.  14. 
a.  19);  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Helvillum 
of  the  Itineraries  is  either  identical  with  the  Snillum 
of  Pliny,  or  was  sitsated  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bonrbood.  rE.H.B.] 

HEMEROSCOTIUM.     [DiAnnntJ- 

HETJETI.    [VEran.] 

HENIOCHI  ('Hrloxot,  Dionys.  687  ;  Arrian, 
Perifi.  p.  11;  Anon.  PeripL  p.  15),  a  Colchian 
tribe,  who  appear  in  geography  as  early  as  Hella- 
nicus  (p.  91,  ed.  Sturz).  Stniw  (xi.  p.  496),  who 
derives  their  name  from  the  legendary  charioteers  of 
the  Dioscori,  describes  them  as  a  sea-fuing,  piratical 
race,  using  small  boats,  called  xanifxu  by  the  Greeks, 
and  containing  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  men. 

From  the  account  of  tiie  escape  of  Mithridatss 
Enpator,  from  Fbntns  to  the  Bosporus,  they  appear 
occupyiag  the  country  between  the  W.  edge  of  Cau- 
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cams  and  the  Eozine,  with  an  area  of  1000  stadia. 
(Strab.  I.  0.;  comp.  Plin.  vL  4;  Scyl.  p.  31 :  Ptol.  v- 
10.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HEMNA.    [Fjiha.] 

HEPHAE'STIA.    [Lmraos.] 

HEPHAE'STIA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  small 
island  now  called  Commo,  between  Malta  and  Gozo. 
[Meuta  ;  GA(nx)8.]  (See  Wetseling,  Itmtr. 
p.  518.)  The  island  is  about  two  miles  long  from 
NE.  to  SW.,  with  a  good  channel  on  each  side.  It 
has  always  been,  with  Gozo,  a  dependency  of  Malta. 
To  the  SW.  is  a  small  rocky  islet  called  ConmioMo, 
of  which  the  ancient  name  is  unknown.      [J.  S.  U.] 

HEPHAE'STIADAE.     [AmcA,  p.  326,  b.] 

HEPHAE'STIAE  INSULAE.    [Abouak  Ih- 

SITLAB.] 

HEPHAK'STION  (^'apaiimor),  a  district  near 
Phaselis,  in  the  south  of  Lyda;  it  derived  ita  name 
from  the  fact  that  fire  constantly  was  issuing  from 
the  loose  soiL  (Ctesias,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  73,  p.  146; 
Senec.  Ep.  79.)  According  to  Pliny  (ii.  1 10)  these 
fires  appear  to  have  arisen  from  springs  of  burning 
naptha.     (Comp.  Plin.  v.  28;  Solin.  39.)   [L.  a] 

HEPTACOME'TAE  ('Eirraito/i^oi),  a  barba- 
rous tribe  of  the  Mosynoeci  on  the  coast  of  Pontus, 
inhabiting  Monnt  Scoedises,  and  living  on  chesnuts 
and  game.  From  their  houses,  which  are  said  to 
have  resembled  towers,  they  attacked  and  robbed 
travellers.  (Strab.  xit.  p.  549;  Stepb.  B. ;  «.  r.; 
comp.  MosncoEci.)  [L.  S.] 

HEPTATJOMIS  (*  Earaw/A,  Ptol.  ir.  5  §  55; 
more  properly  'Eirrd  Vofutl  or  'EwrowoXf;,  Dionys, 
Pcrieg.  251 ;  sometimes  i)  /ierof  lJ['y^]),  the  modem 
Metr-  Wottani  of  the  Arabian  geographers,  or  Middle 
Egypt,  may  be  described  generally  as  the  district 
which  separates  the  ThebaTd  from  the  Delta.  Inas- 
much, however,  as  the  appellation  <d  the  Seven 
Nomes  is  political  rather  than  territorial,  it  is  not 
easy  to  define  the  actual  boundaries  of  this  region. 
The  northern  portion  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
Lower  Aegypt,  of  which  it  contained  the  capital, 
Memphis ;  the  southern  i^jpertained  to  the  elder  king- 
dom of  Thebes,  so  long  at  least  as  there  continued 
to  he  two  monarchies  in  the  Nile  valley.  It  is  not 
passible  to  determine  at  what  period,  if  indeed  at 
any,  the  Heptanomis  was  regarded  as  an  integral 
third  of  Aegypt.  About  the  number  of  its  nomes 
there  can  he  no  question;  but  which,  at  any  given 
era,  were  the  seven  principal  nomes,  it  is  less  easy 
to  decide.  They  probably  varied  with  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  local  prosperity — war,  commerce,  or  migra- 
tion, from  time  to  time,  causing  a  superior  name  to 
decline,  and,  on  the  eontrary,  rai«ng  an  inferior 
nome  to  eminence.  According  to  Ptolemy  and  Aga- 
tharchides  (eie  Subr.  Mca:  ap.  Phot  BibUoth.  p, 
1339.  R.),  both  of  whom  wrote  long  after  the  ori- 
ginal divisions  had  been  modified,  the  Seven  Nomes 
were  the  following  :  (1.)  Memphites.  (2.)  Hera- 
cleopoUtes.  (3.)  Crocodilopolites  or  Arsinoites.  (4.) 
Aphroditopolites.  (5.)  C&yrhynchjtes.  (6.)  Cy- 
nopolites.  (7.)  HermopoUtes.  The  Greater  and 
Liesser  Oases  were  always  reckoned  portions  of  the 
Heptanomis,  and  hence  it  must  apparently  hare  sent 
nine,  and  not  seven,  nomarchs  to  the  general  assembly 
in  the  Labyrinth.  The  capitals  of  the  Nomes,  whoes 
names  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  respective  ap- 
pellations of  the  divisions  themselves — e.  g.  Her- 
mopolis  of  the  Noraoe  Hermopolites,  &c. — were  also 
the  chief  towns  of  the  Middle  Land.  Thu  district 
comprised  the  three  greatest  works  of  Egyptian  art 
and  enterprise, «  g.,  the  Pynunida,  the  Labyrinth, 
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ud  the  utifidal  district  formed  bj  the  cml  Aiir> 
Juiuf,  the  NomoB  Anincitea  or  the  Fi/ovm.  These, 
as  well  as  the  chief  cities  of  the  Heptaoomis,  are  de- 
scribed under  their  aepaimte  deeignatians.  [Aphbo- 
OITOPOU3,  Ctxopous,  &c]. 

The  Heptanomia  extended  fhim  lat  M.  S7°  4'  to 
30°  N.:  its  bonndarr  to  &  was  the  eutle  of  Her- 
mopolis  ('EffmoXn-dni  ^Xnci));  to  N.  the  apex  of 
the  Delta  and  the  town  of  Cercaaomm;  W.  the  im- 
gnlar  line  of  the  Libjan  Desert;  and  E.  the  hills 
which  confine  the  Nile,  or  the  sinQoos  ontlins,  the 
receeses  and  projactioos  of  the  Arabian  mountains. 
Thos,  near  Hermopolis  at  tha  S.  axtremitr  of  this 
ngioo,  the  eastern  hills  approach  yaj  near  the  riTcr, 
while  those  oo  the  western  or  left  bank  recede  to  a 
considerable  distance  fhim  it.  Again,  in  Ut.  29°, 
the  Libjan  hills  retii*  from  the  vicinitj  of  the  Nile, 
bend  toward  NW.,  and  sharplj  retnm  to  it  b]r  a 
cum  to  E.,  embracing  the  province  of  AndnoK  (^EU 
Fyxmi).  Between  the  hills  on  which  the  Fjramids 
atand  ud  the  conesponding  deration  of  Gtbel-d- 
MohttUm  on  the  euteni  bank  of  the  river,  the  Hep- 
tanomia expands,  until  Mar  Cereasorrim  it  aoqnirea 
almost  the  breadth  of  the  anbjaeent  Delta. 

The  Heptanomis  is  remarloble  for  its  qnarries  of 
stone  and  its  rock-grottoes.  Beaidea  the  Alabastiitee, 
already  described,  we  find  to  N.  of  AntinoS  the 
grottoes  of  Benihaaaan, — the  Specs  Artamidoa  of  the 
Greeks.  Nine  miles  krner  down  are  the  grottoes  of 
Kotm-«l-Aktnar,  and  in  the  Arabian  desoi,  on  the 
eaat,  quarries  of  the  beastifnl  Tained  and  wliite  aU- 
baster,  which  the  Egyptians  employed  in  their  sarco- 
phagi, and  in  the  more  delicate  portions  of  their 
arobiteetore.  From  the  qnarrie*  of  Toorah  and 
Uasaarah,  in  the  hills  of  Gtbd-d-MotaUam,  eaatof 
Memphis,  they  obtained  the  limestone  naed  in  casing 
the  pyramids.  The  roads  from  these  qnarries  may 
still  be  traced  acroaa  the  interveoing  plain. 

Under  the  Ptolemies  the  Heptanomis  was  go- 
verned by  an  trurrfinrYot,  and  by  an  officer  of 
corresponding  designation, — procnrator, — under  the 
Boman  Caeaan.  We  find  him  described  in  inscrip- 
tions (Orelli,  Inier.  Lot  a.  516)  as  "  procurator 
Angnsti  epiatntc^ae  Septem  Nomomm."  Under 
the  later  Caesars  in  the  3rd  century  A.  D.  the  five 
northern  Nomes,  Memphitea,  HeradeopoUtes,  Ani- 
noites,  Aphroditopolites,  and  Oxyrhyncites,  together 
with  the  Nomos  Leptopolitea,  constituted  the  pro- 
vince of  Arcadia,  which  subsequently  became  a  me- 
tropolitan episoopal  see.  The  natural  productions  of 
the  Heptanomis  resemble  those  of  Uf^ier  Egypt 
generally,  and  present  a  more  tropical  Fauna  and 
Flora  thm  those  of  the  Delta.  Its  papulation  also 
was  less  modified  by  Greek  or  Nubiao  admixture 
than  that  of  either  Lower  or  Upper  Egypt;  aldioQgh, 
after  the  4th  century  x.  d.,  the  H^tanomis  was 
orerrnn  by  Arabian  marauders,  who  considerably 
afiectsd  the  native  races.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HERACLEIA  CHptUKtui).    I.  In  Europe. 

UERACLEIA,  a  town  or  fortress  of  Athamania 
of  uncertain  site.     (Liv.  xxxviii.  2.) 

HERAGLELA,  an  ancient  place  of  Pigatts  in 
Elis,  but  a  village  in  the  time  of  Pansanias,  was  dis- 
tant 40  or  50  stadia  from  Olympia.  It  contained 
medicinal  waters  issuing  from  a  fountain  sacred  to 
the  Ionic  nymphs,  and  flowing  into  the  neighbooring 
stream  called  Cytherua  or  Cytherios,  which  is  the 
brook  near  the  modem  village  of  Bruma.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  356 ;  Pans.  vi.  22.  §  7 ;  BobUye,  Rtchercha, 
<fc.  p.  129;  Cortios,  Pelejxmnaot,  vol.  ii.  p.  72.) 

UERAOLEU  LYNCESTIS  (^HfiKKvm,  Polyb. 
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,  xxriiL  11, 15,  miT.  IS ;  StrabL  tS.  p.  Sl»;  PUL 
I  iil  13.  §  33;  Liv.  xxvl  S5,  xzzi.  39;  /(as.  Antm^ 
Peat.  Tab. ;  'HpitAua  Sinav,  Hierad. ;  Oast. 
Porph.  da  Them.  ii.  2),  the  chief  town  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Upper  Maeedionia,  called  Lyooeatis,  at  a 
distance  of  46  H.  P.  from  Lychnidns  and  64  IL  P. 
fhxn  Edesaa.  Aooorling  to  the  propartieiial  £s- 
tances,  Heraolcia  stood  not  &r  from  tha  madciB  \a*m 
of  FSwrim,  at  about  10  geqg.  milea  direct  tc  tha 
S.  of  BitoUa,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Egnaliaa 
Way. 

Calvinns  narrowly  esoqwl  being  intBcepted  b; 
the  Pompeians  on  hu  nar,  after  having  fiillen  hack 
upon  Heracloa,  which  Oaeaar  (&  C.  in.  79}  rigliily 
places  at  the  foot  of  the   Candar' 


though  his  transoriben  have  interpoiBtad  the 
sage,  and  ccnfinnded  it  with  the  Hoadeia  Snsiea  af 
Thracian  Macedonia. 

The  writer  of  a  geogn^ihical  liagiuaiit  (^i.  Hnd- 
seo,  Geog.  Mm.  voL  iv. p.  43;  comp.  Joann. CiBaan. 
p.  127,  ad.  Bonn)  has  identified  this  ci^  with  Pe- 
Isgonia  [Pklaoobia],  bnt  inooiTectly.  (Laki^ 
Aror(iter«Oreacs,ToLiii.  ppl281,  311,318;  TaU, 
(fe  Fu«  £$M(.  iWt.  Oceil  p.  39.)     [E.B.J.] 

HEKACLEIA  SITTTICA  CHpig3um  Xom^ 
Ptol  iiL  1 3.  §  30 ;  Staph.  B. ;  Const  Potph.  de  Tikaii. 
ii.  S ;  'H^djcAeia  TtrpvfiSns,  Hietodes;  Heraclaa  ex 
Sintiis,  Liv.  xiiL  51),  the  principal  town  of  Sntic*, 
a  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Stzynwo,  ia 
Thracian  Macedonia.  It  was  distant  bam  FUhppi, 
by  the  Roman  nnd  which  passed  roond  the  N.  ade 
of  the  lake,  55  H.  P.,  and  by  that  which  paaaed  oa 
the  S.  aide,  52  M.  P.   (Pent.  Tab.) 

Demetrius,  son  of  Philip  V.  kmg  of  Hacedonia, 
was  mnrdered  and  put  to  death  berei  (Lir.  xL  S4.) 
It  stood  on  the  site  of  the  modem  ZereoUori,  a 
small  village  where  the  peasants  find  in  ploa^iqg 
the  gronnd  great  numbers  of  andeat  coins,  (Leake, 
\ortkem  Greeea,  vol.  iii.  p.  226.)  The  cons  of  tiw 
place  are  very  nnmeroos.  (Seslini,  Ifois,  Fet  p. 
37 ;  Eokhei,  vd.  u.  p.  71.)  (E.B,  J.] 


com  or  axsACLBiA  nr  kacsdobia. 

EERACLELA.  TBAGHINLA  [Tuceia.] 
HERAGLELA  {-HpiKXtia:  BU.  'H|»jcM«f, 
Heradiensis  or  Heradeenns:  PoUeoro\  a  dty  of 
Magna  Graecia,  situated  in  Lncania  on  the  gulf  of 
Tarentnm,  bat  a  short  distance  from  the  aea,  and 
between  the  rivers  Adria  and  Siris.  It  was  a  Gre^ 
colony,  bnt  fonnded  at  a  period  ccnaideniUy  later 
than  moat  <f  the  other  Greek  dtiea  in  thia  part  af 
Italy.  The  territory  in  which  it  was  established 
had  previously  belonged  to  the  Ionic  cokmy  of  Siri^ 
and  after  the  fall  of  that  dty  [Sntis]  aeems  to  have 
became  the  subject  of  contention  between  the  uigh- 
bouring  states.  The  Athemans,  we  know,  had  a 
claim  upon  the  territory  of  Siris  (Herod,  viii.  62), 
and  it  was  probably  in  virtue  of  this  that  tbdr  colo- 
nists the  Thorians,  almost  immediately  after  tbair 
establishment  in  Italy,  advaooed  similar  | 
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Tben  inn,  howerer,  miited  bj  tbe  Tarentina,  and 
war  Hulled  between  the  two  states,  which  was  at 
length  terminated  by  da  arrangemoxit  that  ther 
shottld  found  a  new  colony  in  the  disputed  district, 
which,  tluragh  in  fiiot  a  joint  settlement,  shoold  be 
designated  as  a  celonj  of  Tarentnm.  The  few  re- 
maining inliabitaots  of  Siiis  were  added  to  the  new 
colonists,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  settlement 
waa  first  established  on  the  ancient  site  of  Siris  itself, 
bat  was  sabseqoently  transferred  from  tiienoe,  aad  a 
new  citj  fonnded  about  24  stadia  from  the  fonner, 
and  nearer  the  river  Aciris,  to  which  the  name  of 
Hersdeia  was  given.  Siris  did  not  cease  to  exist, 
bat  lapsed  into  the  subordinate  condition  of  the  port 
or  emporinm  of  Heracleia.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  264.)  The 
foondatiw  of  the  new  city  is  placed  by  Diodonu  in 
B.  a.  432,  fooiteen  yean  after  the  settlement  of 
Thnrii;  a  statement  which  ^peara  to  agree  well 
with  the  above  narrative,  cited  by  Strabo  from  An- 
tiochns.  (Antiochua,  op.  Strai,  I  e. ;  Diod.  ziL  36; 
IJT.  viii.  24.)  Diodoms,  as  wdl  as  Livy,  calls  it 
■imply  a  colony  of  Taientnm :  Antiochos  is  the  only 
writer  who  mentions  the  share  taken  by  the  Tbn- 
ijans  in  its  (Higinal  fbnndatian.  Pliny  erroDeoudy 
legards  Heracleia  as  identical  with  Siris,  to  which  it 
had  succeeded;  and  it  was  perhaps  a  similar  mis- 
oonceptim  that  led  Livy,  by  a  strange  anachronism, 
to  include  Heracleia  among  the  cities  of  Uagna 
Graecia  where  Pythagoras  established  his  insti- 
tatioos.  (Liv.i.  18;  Plin.iii.  11.  s.  15.)  The  new 
ctdony  i^pears  to  have  risen  rapidly  to  power  and 
prosperity,  protected  by  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Tarentines,  who  were  at  one  time  engaged  in  war 
with  the  Meeai^iians  for  its  defence,  (^ndk  vi  p. 
281.)  It  was  probably  crwing  to  the  predominant 
influence  of  Tarentnm  also  thatHeradeiawas  selected 
as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  general  assembly 
(woi'^Tvpu)  of  the  Italiot  Greeks;  a  meeting  appa- 
rently originally  of  a  religions  character,  but  of 
coarse  easily  applicable  to  pditioal  objects,  and  which 
for  that  reason  Alexander,  king  of  Epims,  sought  to 
tranter  to  the  Thurians  for  the  purpose  of  weaken- 
ing the  influence  ei  Taientom.  (Strab.  vi.  f.  280.) 
Bat  beyond  the  general  fact  that  it  enjoyed  great 
wealth  and  prosperity, —  advantages  which  it  doubt- 
less owed  to  the  noted  fertiUty  of  its  territey,  —  we 
have  scarcely  any  information  concerning  the  histoiy 
of  Heracleia  nntil  we  reach  a  period  whoi  it  was  al- 
ready beginning  to  decline.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
it  took  part  with  the  Tarentines  in  their  wars  against 
the  Messapians  and  Lncanians,  and  it  appears  to 
have  fallon  gradnalty  into  a  state  of  almost  depend- 
ence upon  tbat  city,  though  without  ever  ceasing  to 
be,  in  name  at  least,  an  independent  state.  Hence, 
when  Alexander,  king  of  Kpims,  who  had  been  in- 
vited to  Italy  by  the  Tarentines,  subsequently  became 
hostile  to  Uiat  people  [TakertcmJ,  he  avenged 
himself  by  taking  Ueraicleia,  and,  as  already  men- 
tioned, transferred  to  the  Thurians  the  general 
assemblies  that  had  previously  been  held  there.  (Liv. 
viii.  24 ;  Stiab.  vi.  p.  280.)  During  the  war  of 
Pyrrhns  with  the  Bmnans,  Heracloa  was  the  scene 
of  the  first  conflict  between  the  two  powers,  the 
consul  Laevinns  being  totally  defeated  by  the  Epirot 
king  in  a  battle  fought  between  the  city  of  Heracleia 
and  the  river  Siris,  B.  a  280.  (Pint  Pgrrk.  16, 
17;  Flor.  i  18.  §  7*;  Zonar.  viii.  4;  Ores.  iv.  1.) 
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*  It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  carelessness  of 
the  Boman  epitomisers,  and  their  consequent  worth- 
Immnm  as  geographical  authorities,  that  Floras 


Heracleia  wis  certainly  at  this  time  in  alliance 
with  the  Tarentines  and  Lncanians  sgainst  Bome; 
and  it  was  doubtless  with  the  view  of  detaching  it 
finm  this  alliance  that  the  Bomans  were  induced 
shortly  afterwards  (b.  o.  278)  to  grant  to  the  Hera- 
deians  a  treaty  of  alliance  on  such  favooiable  terms 
that  it  is  called  by  Cicero  "  prope  mngulsre  foedns." 
(Cic.  pro  Batb.  22,  pro  Arch.  4.)  Heracleia  pre- 
served this  privileged  condition  thronghont  the  period 
of  the  Boman  republic ;  and  hence,  even  when  in  B.  o. 
89  the  Lex  Plautia  Papiria  conftrred  upon  its  inha- 
Utanta,  in  oommon  with  the  other  cities  of  Italy, 
the  rights  of  Boman  dtizens,  they  hesitated  long 
whether  they  would  accept  the  proffioed  boon.  (Cic, 
pro  Balb.  8.)  We  have  no  account  of  the  part 
taken  by  Heracleia  in  the  Social  War;  but  from  an 
inddental  notice  in  Cicero,  tliat  all  the  public  records 
of  the  dty  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  at  that  period, 
it  would  seem  to  have  suffered  severely.  (Cic.  pro 
Arch.  4.)  Cicero  nevertheless  speaks  of  it,  in  his 
defence  of  Archias  (who  had  been  adopted  as  a 
dtizen  </  Heracleia),  as  still  a  flourishing  and  im- 
portant town,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
few  Greek  dties  in  the  S.  of  Italy  that  still  pre- 
served their  consideration  under  the  Boman  dominion. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  264;  Cic.  L  c.  4,  5;  Mel.  il  4.  §  8; 
Plin.  iiL  11.  s.  15.)  Its  name  is  unaccountably 
omitted  by  Ptolemy;  but  its  existence  at  a  much 
later  period  is  attuted  by  the  Itineraries.  (_Itm. 
ArU.  p.  113;  Tab.  FfiU.)  The  time  and  ciicum. 
stances  of  its  final  extinction  are  wholly  unknown; 
but  the  site  is  now  desolate,  and  the  whole  neigh- 
bouring district,  once  odebrated  as  one  of  the  moat 
fertile  in  Italy,  is  now  almost  wholly  uninhabited. 

The  podtion  of  the  ancient  dty  may  neverthdess 
be  dearly  identified;  and  though  no  ruins  worthy  of 
the  name  are  still  extant,  Uvge  heaps  of  rubbish 
and  foundations  of  andent  buildings  mark  the  site 
of  Heracleia  near  a  farm  called  PoUcoro,  about  three 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  a  short  distance  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  AJdris  or  Agri.  Numerous  coins, 
bronzes,  and  other  relics  of  antiquity  have  been  dis- 
covered on  the  spot;  and  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  site  w»e  found  the  brmze  tables  commonly 
known  as  the  Tabulae  Heradeenses,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  monuments  of  antiquity  still  remaining. 
They  contain  a  long  Latin  inscription  relating  to  the 
mimicipal  r^nlations  of  Heiadsia,  but  which  is  in 
fiict  only  a  copy  of  a  more  general  law,  the  Lex  Julia 
Munidp^lis,  issued  in  B.  c.  45  for  the  regulation  of 
the  municipal  institutions  of  the  towns  throughout 
Italy.  This  curious  and  important  document,  which 
is  one  of  our  chief  authorides  for  the  munidpal  law 
of  andent  Italy,  is  engraved  on  two  tables  of  bronze, 
at  the  back  of  which  is  found  a  k)ng  Greek  inscrip- 
tion  of  much  earlier  date,  but  of  very  inferior  in- 
terest. Tlie  Latin  one  has  been  repeatedly  published 
(Marat.  Inter.  voL  ii.  p.  582 ;  Haubold,  Mon.  Legal. 
pp.  98 — 138,  &0.),  and  copiously  illustrated  with 
l^al  oommeDtarie*  by  Dirksen  (8vo.  Berlin,  1817 
— 1820)  and  Savigny  (in  bis  VermuchUSchriflm, 
Td.  my.  Both  inscriptions  were  published,  with 
very  eli^xsate  conunentaries  and  disquisitions  on  all 


places  this  battle  "apud  Heradeam  et  Campaniaa 
/bmtn  Lirm,"  mistaking  the  river  Siris  for  the 
Liris;  and  the  same  blunder  occurs  in  Orodus,  who 
says,  "  apud  Heradeam  Campamtt  urbem,  fluvium- 
que  Lirlm";  for  which  last  the  editois  substitute 
"  Sirim,"  tbongh  the  mistake  is  evidently  that  of  the 
anther,  and  not  of  die  copyist 
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pointx  cooDSCtod  with  HendeU,  b;  Muocctii  (2  rob. 
fol.  Naples  1754,  17S5). 

HeracleU  a  gawnllj  regarded  u  the  nitire  coun- 
try of  the  celebrated  {winter  Zeoiis,  thooKh  there  is 
much  donbt  tb  which  of  the  namerons  cities  of  the 
name  tiut  distingnished  artist  reallj  owed  his  biitli. 
[Biogr.  Diet  art  Tjtvxa.]  Bat  the  flooriahing 
state  of  the  arts  in  the  Locanian  Heradeia  (in 
common  with  roost  of  the  neighbouring  cities  of 
Mafno  Cniecia)  i*  attested  hj  the  beauty  and  n- 
rirty  of  its  coins,  some  of  which  may  deservedly  be 
reckoned  among  the  choicest  specimens  of  Greek 
art;  while  their  nnmber  sufficiently  prares  the  opu- 
lence and  commercial  actirity  of  the  city  to  which 
they  belong.  (Eckhd,  toI.  L  p.  153;  UUingen, 
Nimiimatiqiied»tA»e.ItMt,f.lll.)  [E.aB.] 


OOra  OF  BBRACLBU  IK  LIMUaU. 

HERACLEIA,  somamed  MINOA  ('HfNlcXfia 
Hfifia :  Etk.  'HpucAM^nri,  HeracUenais),  in  Sicily, 
an  ancient  Greek  dty,  sitnated  oo  the  saath  coast  of 
the  island,  at  the  month  cf  the  tivar  Halycns,  between 
Agrigentam  and  Selinns.  Its  two  names  were  oon- 
nected  with  two  separate  mythological  legends  in 
regard  to  its  origin.  The  first  of  these  related  that 
Hercules,  baring  Tanqniahed  the  local  hero  Eryz  in 
a  wrestling  match,  obtained  thereby  the  light  to  the 
whole  western  portion  of  Sicily,  which  he  expressly 
reserved  for  his  descendants.  (Diod.  iv.  SS ;  Herod. 
T.  43 ;  Pans.  iii.  16.  §  5.)  He  did  not,  however, 
found  a  town  or  settlemeot ;  bmt,  soiAewhat  latar, 
Minos,  king  of  Crete,  having  ooine  to  Sicily  in  ptur- 
suit  of  Daiedalus,  landed  at  the  month  of  the  river 
Halycns,  and  fennded  there  a  city,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Hinoa ;  or,  according  to  another  version 
of  the  story,  the  city  was  first  established  by  his 
followers,  after  the  death  of  Minoa  himsel£  Hoacli- 
d«s  Penticus  adds,  that  there  was  previously  a  native 
city  oo  tlie  spot,  the  name  of  which  was  Haean. 
(Diod.  iv.  79,  xvi.  9  ;  HeracL  PooL  §  89.)  The 
two  legends  are  so  distinct  that  no  intinutian  is 
given  by  Diodoms  of  their  relating  to  the  same  spot, 
and  we  only  learn  their  connection  from  the  combi- 
nation in  later  times  of  the  two  names.  The  first 
notice  of  the  city  which  we  find  in  historical  times 
represents  it  as  a  small  town  and  a  colony  of  Selinns, 
bMring  the  name  of  Minoa  (Herod,  v.  46) ;  but  we 
have  no  account  of  its  settlement.  It  was  in  this 
state  when  Oorieos  the  Spartan  (brother  of  Cleo- 
uienes  I.)  came  to  Sicily,  withalaige  body  of  follow- 
ers, with  the  express  view  of  reclaiming  the  territory 
which  had  belonged  to  his  ancestor  Hercules.  Bat 
having  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Carthaginians 
and  Segestans,  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  a 
battle  in  which  almost  all  his  leading  oompanioas 
also  perished.  Eniyleon,  the  only  one  of  the  chieb 
who  escaped,  made  himself  master  of  Minoa,  which 
now,  in  all  probalnlity,  obtained  for  the  first  time 
the  name  of  Heradeia.  (Herod,  v.  42 — 46.)  This 
is  not,  indeed,  expressly  stated  by  Herodotus,  who 
gi\-e3  the  preceding  narrative,  but  is  evidently  im- 
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plied  in  his  Btatement  at  the  li«(imi«ii»y  cf  it,  Ifat 
Doriens  set  out  for  the  pnrpose  of  founding  HfiBcUa, 
combined  with  the  bucX  that  Kodoms  lef  eaaila  In 
as  having  been  its  actual  foondar.  (Diod.  iv.  H) 
Hence  therv  seema  no  reaaon  to  suppose  (as  hasbea 
suggested)  that  Heracku  and  Minoa  ware  ocigiaBlly 
distinct  dties,  and  that  the  nama  of  tk  one  was 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  other.  From  the 
period  of  this  new  settlement  (b.c.  510)  it  saena  ts 
have  commonly  borne  the  name  of  Heraekia,  theojk 
coupled  with  that  of  Minoa  fiir  the  take  of  diatioetisL 
(^HpanXtiar  t^v  Kaiar,  PoL  L  S5 ;  "Hctacka, 
quam  vocant  Minoa,"  liv.  zsiv.  35.) 

Oiodons  tells  us  that  the  newly  fbanded  rity  <f 
Heradeia  rose  rapidly  to  proapetity,  but  waa  dcatrvped 
by  the  Carthaginians,  thnngfa  jealousy  of  its  imiiss 
ingpowtr.  (Id.iv.23.)  The  period  at  whidi  tins  toA 
jdaoe  is  nneertaiiL  It  was  pniiiably  ivblcd  by  Dioda- 
ros  in  his  10th  bo(^,  whidi  is  now  kst:  st  bast  he 
makes  no  mention  of  any  such  event  oa  oocaaiiii  of 
the  great  expedition  ofHsJnilnar,inB.c.  480,  to  whiek 
epoch  we  might  otherwise  hav«  lefesiaJ  it ;  wbdk, 
from  the  absmoe  of  all  notice  of  Heradeia  daring 
the  sabaequent  century,  and  the  wars  of  Muuysius 
with  the  Carthaginians,  it  seems  certun  that  it  did 
not  then  exist,  or  must  have  been  in  a  very  redaced 
oonditioo.  Indeed,  the  next  notioe  we  find  of  it 
(under  the  name  of  Minoa),  in  B.C.  357,  when  Dioa 
landed  there,  represents  it  as  a  small  town  in  the 
Agrigentine  territory,  but  at  that  time  sobject  te 
Carthage.  (Diod.  xvi.  9 ;  Pint.  Diim.  SS.)  Benee 
it  is  probable  that  the  treaty  between  Dioayiias 
and  the  Carthaginians  which  had  fixed  the  Havens 
as  the  boundary  of  the  bitter,  bad  left  Hera^as, 
though  oo  its  left  bank,  still  in  their  faanda :  aad, 
in  accordance  with  this,  we  find  it  (tipnlated  liy 
the  similar  treaty  condoded  with  them  by  Agatho- 
des  (B.a  314),  that  iferticjna,  Selinns,  and  Himera 
sbouU  oootinns  subject  to  Carthage,  at  titeg  kai 
beat  before.  (Kod.  xix.  71.)  From  this  time 
Heradeia  reappears  in  histoiy,  and  aasnmes  the 
positioii  cf  an  important  dty ;  thongh  we  have  a* 
explanatica  of  the  circnmstanoes  that  had  raised  it 
from  its  previooa  insignificance.  Thus  we  find  it, 
soon  afler,  jcining  in  the  movement  originated  by 
Xenodicns  of  Agrigentam,  b.  c.  307,  and  dedaiiag 
itself  free  both  ban  the  Carthaginians  and  Agatho- 
des;  thongh  it  was  soon  reoovered  by  the  latter,  on 
his  retnm  from  Africa.  (Id.  zz.  56.)  At  die  time 
of  the  expedition  of  Pyirhas  it  was  onoe  more  in  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  was  the  first  dty 
taken  from  them  by  that  mooardi  as  he  advanced 
westward  fron  Agrigentam.  (Diod  xzii.  10.  Ex&  H. 
p.  497.)  In  like  manner,  in  the  Yank  Panic  War,  it 
was  occnpied  by  the  Carthaginian  general  Banns, 
when  sdvancing  to  the  relief  of  Agrigentam,  at  that 
time  besieged  by  the  Boman  anniea,  B.  c.  260l  (Id. 
"iii  8.  p^  502;  PoL  L  18.)  Again,  in  B.aS56, 
it  was  at  Heradeia  that  the  Carthaginian  fleet  of 
350  ships  was  pasted  fiir  the  pnipose  of  psercnting 
the  passage  of  the  Boman  fleet  to  Africa,  and  whse 
it  sustained  a  grsat  defeat  from  the  ooosnls  Segalns 
and  Manliis.  (Pd.  L  25—28, 30 ;  Zcaiar.  viii.  12.) 
It  appears,  indeed,  at  this  time  to  have  been  one  of 
the  principal  naval  rtaUcne  cf  the  Carthaginiana  ia 
SicT^ ;  and  boice  in  B.  c.  249  we  again  find  their 
admiral,  Carthalo,  taking  hia  post  there  to  watch  for 
the  Boooan  fleet  which  was  approaching  to  the  relief 
of  Lilybaeum.  (Id.  L  53.)  At  the  doae  of  the  war 
Heradeia,  of  ceorse,  passed,  with  the  rest  of  Sicily, 
under  the  Boman  donuaion ;  bat  in  the  Saoond  Pnaie 
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War  ft  ig(in  M  into  the  hmnds  of  the  Cartluginiuu, 
and  waa  one  of  the  lant  places  that  gtill  held  oat 
af;aimt  UaiceUiu,  even  after  the  fall  of  SjiacoM. 
(Liv.  xiiT.  35,  xiY.  27,  40,  41.) 

We  hear  bat  little  of  it  ander  the  Koman  dominioo  ; 
bat  it  appMUS  to  hare  snfiiared  aeverely  in  the  Serrile 
War  (b.  o.  134 — 1 3S),  and  in  conaeqnence  receired 
a  body  of  ftesh  coloniets,  who  were  established  there 
hj  the  pnwtor  P.  Bupilins ;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  rektioos  of  the  old  and  new  citizens  were  regu- 
lated \>j  a  ronnicipal  law,  which  still  subsisted  in 
the  time  of  Cicera  (Cic  Kerr.  iL  SO.)  In  the  days 
of  the  frreat  orator,  Heracleia  appears  to  bare  been 
still  a  flonrishing  place  (lb.  t.  33) ;  bat  it  moat  soon 
after  have  fallen  into  decaj,  in  common  with  most  of 
the  towns  on  the  soathem  coast  of  Sicily.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  373.)  Bat  thoagh  not  noticed  bj  Stnbo  among 
the  few  places  still  sabsisting  on  this  coast,  it  is  one 
of  the  (Ares  mentioned  bj  Mela;  and  its  continaed 
existence  is  attested  bj  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  The 
hitter  author  is  the  last  who  mentions  the  name  of 
Heracleia:  it  appears  to  have  disappeared  before  the 
mge  al  the  Itineraries.  (MeL  ii.  7.  §  16;  PUn,  iii, 
8.  8.  14 ;  Ptol.  ul  4.  §  6.) 

The  site  of  Uenu:l«ia  is  now  wholly  deserted,  and 
scarcely  any  rains  remain  to  mark  the  spot ;  bat  the 
position  of  the  ancient  city  may  still  be  clearly  traced. 
It  was  situated  a  few  handred  yards  to  the  south  of 
the  river  Plalaia  (the  ancient  Halycos),  extending 
nearly  from  thence  to  the  promontory  of  Capo 
BioMio,  In  Fazello's  time  the  fbundadons  of  the 
walls  coald  be  distinctly  traced,  and,  though  no  ruins 
remained  standing,  the  whole  site  abounded  with 
remains  of  pottery  and  brickwork.  An  aqueduct 
was  then  also  still  visible  between  the  city  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river;  hot  its  remains  have  since 
disappeared.  The  site  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
examined  with  care  by  any  modem  traveller.  (FazelL 
de  Reh.  5te.  vl  2;  Smyth's  SicUi/,  p.  216 ;  Biscari, 
Viaggio  m  Sidlia,  p.  188.) 

The  Capo  Bianco,  a  eanspionons  headhmd  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Heracleia,  is  evidently 
the  one  called  by  Strabo,  in  his  description  of  the 
coasts  of  Sicily,  the  Heracleian  promontory  (vi.  p. 
266),  which  he  correctly  reckons  20  miles  distant 
&am  the  port  of  Agrigentnm.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HEBACLEIA  PERINTHUa    [Pkeikthus.] 

HERACLEIA,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Fliny(iii.5) 
has  preserved  a  tradition  of  a  town  named  Henclea, 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Bhone ;  but  he  knew  no  more 
about  it,  and  we  can  add  nothmg  to  what  he  knew. 
Ukert  (^GalUen,  p.  418)  has  a  few  words  on  this 
place. 

Stephanas  (s.«.  'MpdaAeu)  in  his  list  of  towns 
named  Heracleia  mentions  one  in  Celtice.  The 
Maritime  Itin.,  proceeding  west  ftnm  Forum  Julii 
(/'r^),pbu»s  "  Sambracitanas  FUgia"  2.'>  H.P. 
from  Fomm  Jalii,  and  Heraclea  Caccabaria  16  M.P. 
frmn  the  Sinus  Sambracitanas.  D'Anville  follows 
HoDor^  Bonche  in  placing  Heracloa  at  &  rropes; 
but  in  order  to  do  this  he  suppresses  the  number  25 
betmen  Forum  Julii  and  Sinus  Sambracitanns,  and 
aasames  that  16  is  the  whole  distance  between 
Fomm  Julii  and  Heracleia.  This  is  a  very  bad  way 
af  proceeding;  for,  unless  be  can  prove  some  error  in 
the  MSS.,  he  ought  to  assume  that  the  distances 
along  the  coast  are  most  correctly  measured  in  the 
Itinnary,  as  they  doubtless  were.  Walckenaer  fixes 
Heracleia  at  the  PomU  CmdUare.  S.  Tropez  is 
within  the  Sinus  Sambrscitanus.  A  complete  map 
«f  this  ooast  is  necessary  fitr  the  porposes  of  compa- 
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rative  geography.  This  Heracleia  is  one  of  the  Greek 
towns  on  the  south  mast  of  France.  [G.  L.] 

HERACLEIA  ('Hp<i«Acia\     IL  /a  Aria. 

HERACLEIA  ('HpdxAtia).  1.  A  town  of  Caria 
of  uncertain  site.  (Strab.  xiv.  p,  658;  Steph.  B. «.  e.) 
Ptolemy  (v.  2.  §  19)  describes  it  by  Uie  addition  wfiht 
'AXSoff.  (Ccmp.  Plin.  v.  29 ;  Said,  and  Endoc  :  v., 
where  the  town  has  the  surname  'AASiUi).)  This 
town  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  following. 

2.  A  town  (a  the  confines  between  Caria  and  Ionia, 
which  is  generally  described  as  vpin  Adr/if,  or  ii 
iwh  tJeritif,  from  its  situaticm  at  the  western  foot  of 
mount  Latmus,  on  the  Sinns  Latmicus.  It  was  a 
small  place  in  the  south-east  of  Miletus,  and  south- 
west of  Amazon,  and  was  sometimes  designated 
simply  by  the  name  Latmiis.  In  Its  Dcighbonrhood 
a  cave  was  shown  with  the  tomb  of  Endymion. 
(Scylax,  p.  39;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  635;  Ptol.  v.  2.  §  9; 
Plin.  T.31;  Polyaen.  vii.  23;  Pans.  v.  1.  §4;  Schol. 
ad  Apotton.  Shod.  iv.  57.)  Buins  of  this  town  still 
exist  at  the  foot  of  moont  Latmas  on  the  borders  of 
lake  BaS,  which  is  probably  a  portion  iS  the  ancient 
Sinas  Latmicus,  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  river 
Maeander.  (Comp.  Leake,  A$ia  Minor,  p.  239; 
Fellowes,  Exc  m  At.  Mm.  p.  263,  who,  confounding 
the  lake  of  Baffi  with  that  of  Myns,  considers  the 
ruins  of  Heracleia  to  be  those  of  Myns.) 

3.  A  town  on  the  ooast  of  Aeolis,  opposite  to 
Hecatonnesi.  This  town  and  the  neighbouring  Cory- 
phantis  are  called  vilkges  of  the  Mytilenaeans. 
(Strab.  xiil  p.  607 ;  Plin.  v.  32,  who  speaks  only  of 
a  HemcUota  tractai ;  Steph.  B.  :  r.) 

4.  Snmamed  Ponttco,  on  the  coast  of  Phrygia, 
in  the  country  of  the  Mariandyni,  was  a  cokny  of 
the  Hegarians,  in  conjunction  with  Tanagraeans 
from  Boeotia.  (Pans.  T.  26.  §  6 ;  Justin,  xvi.  S.) 
Strabo  (xii.  p.  542)  erroneoosly  calls  the  town  a 
colony  <x  Miletus.  It  wss  situated  a  few  miles  to 
the  north  of  the  river  Lycus,  and  had  two  ex- 
cellent harbours,  the  smaller  of  which  was  nude 
artificially.  (Xen.  Anab.  vi.  2.  §  I ;  Dkid.  xiv.  31 ; 
Arrian,  PeripL  p.  15;  Menmon,  p.  52.)  Owing  to 
its  excellent  situation,  the  town  soon  rose  to  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity,  and  not  only  reduced  the  Mari- 
andyni to  subjection,  but  acquired  the  supremacy  of 
several  other  Greek  towns  in  its  neighbourhood;  so 
that,  at  the  time  of  its  highest  prosperity,  it  mied 
over  the  whole  territory  extending  from  the  Sangarios 
in  the  west  to  the  Farthenins  in  the  east.  A  pro- 
tracted struggle  between  the  aristocracy  and  the 
demos  (Aristot.  PolU.  v.  5)  at  last  obliged  the  inha- 
bitants to  submit  to  a  tyrannis.  In  the  reign  of 
Dionybins,  one  of  these  tyrants,  who  was  married  to 
a  relaUon  of  Darius  Codomannus,  Heracleia  reached 
the  zenith  of  its  prosperity.  But  this  state  of  things 
did  not  last  long ;  for  the  rising  power  of  the  Bithynian 
princes,  who  tried  to  reduce  that  prosperous  maritime 
city,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Galatians  in  Asia,  who 
were  mstigated  by  the  kings  of  Bithynia  against 
Heracleia,  deprived  the  town  gradually  of  a  consider- 
able part  of  its  territory.  Still,  however,  it  con- 
tinued to  maintain  a  very  prominent  place  among 
the  Greek  colonies  in  those  parts,  until,  in  the  war  of 
the  Romans  againat  Mithridates,  it  received  its  death 
blow ;  for  Anrelius  Cotta  plundered  and  partly  de- 
stroyed the  town  (Menmon,  c.  54).  It  was  afterwards 
indeed  restored,  but  reniained  a  town  of  no  im- 
portance ("  oppidum,"  Plin.  vi.  1 ;  comp,  Strab.  xii. 
p.  543 ;  Scylax,  p.  34;  PtoL  v.  1.  §  7 ;  Mardan. 
pp.  70,  73 ;  Schol.  ad  ApoUon.  Khod.  ii.  748,  ad 
Nicand.  Alex.  13;  Eostath.  ad  Dionut,  Par.  791). 
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Hoaelea,  iriiieh  iru  the  birthpbcB  «f  HanelidM 
Ponticus  and  hii  ditdple  DioDjsiiu  Metathemeniu, 
■till  exist!  nnder  the  name  of  HtraUe  or  ErtUi 
For  the  biatoty  of  thii  importut  ookn;  Me  Joatio, 
XTi.  3 — 5 ;  Polsbenr,  de  lUnu  Btradeae,  Bnm- 
denbaig,  1833,  Sto.  (Niebobr,  Lect  on  A»e.  Biit. 
iii.  pp.  113,  foL) 


COIK  or  TrmoAntmrk   n  BITHTmA. 

5.  A  town  of  anaertain  rite  inLTdia,  periiaps  not 
far  beta  Magnmia  at  the  fint  of  mount  Sipjlo*. 
From  this  town  the  magnet  derired  its  name  of 
Straclau  lafU.  (Steph.  B.  (.v.;  Htejeb.  (.«.; 
Zenob.  iVoc.  ii.  SS,  p.  90,  cd.  Leotaeh.)        [L.  S.] 

HEEIACLEIA  ('HfidirXtM,  StnO).  xri.  p.  751; 
Plin.  T.  SO),  a  small  town  on  the  coast  of  N.  Syria 
to  the  N.  of  Laodieea-ad-Hate  (IddUiy^A).  Pococke 
{Trav.  ToLii.pt.LpL  194)  has  identified  it  with 
Memet  Borja,  the  small  town  and  half-mined  port 
from  which  salt  and  wheat  are  brought  from  Cypms 
(comp.  Cheaney,  Exped.  EupKrat.  ■nX.i.f.  453), 
and  foond,  on  the  snaall  flat  point  that  mi^es  ost 
into  the  sea,  sereral  graves  eat  into  the  rock,  some 
stone  coffins,  and  pieces  of  marble  pillars;  to  the  N. 
be  nw  some  remains  of  piers  built  into  the  sn,  of 
fonndatiotts  of  walls  of  large  hewn  stones,  sod  signs 
of  a  strong  building  at  the  end  of  the  pier.  (Bitter, 
Erdhmde,  toI.  zt.  pt  i.  p^  99.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HERACLEIA  PABTHIAE  ('HfJkXna,  Strab. 
xL  p.  514).  Strabo  mentions  a  town  of  this  name, 
which  he  places,  together  with  Apameia,  in  the  di- 
lectioD  of  Rhagae.  Nothing  certain  is  known  about 
it;  but  it  has  been  ocnjecbued  by  Forbiger  that  it 
is  the  same  as  a  town  of  the  same  name  mentiaaed 
bj  Pliny,  which  was  fiMinded  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  sufaeeqnently,  when  destajyed,  was  named 
hy  Antiochns,  Acbais  (vi.  16.  s.  18).  [V.] 

HERACLKIUM  ('HpdxAfur).  1.  A  town  on 
the  north  oout  of  the  Chefsonesns  Tsnrica;  it  was 
situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Pains  Haeotis,  near 
Partheniom,  but  its  exact  rite  is  unknown.  (Strab. 
xi.  p.  494;  Ptol.  iii.  6.  §  4.) 

S.  A  promontory  on  uie  east  coast  of  the  Eoxine, 
south  of  cape  Tontice,  and  ISO  stadia  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  lirer  Achaeus.  (Anian,  iV^  p. 
79.) 

3.  A  cape  and  town  on  the  same  coast  of  the 
Enxine,  1 50  stadia  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Achaeus. 
(Arrian,  Per^  p.  78.)  Pliny  (vi.  6)  mentions  He- 
Tscleinm  on  this  coast  as  70  miles  distant  from 
Sebastopolis ;  but,  although  we  bare  no  means  of  as- 
certaining whether  this  or  the  other  Heracleium  be 
meant,  the  distance  lenders  it  probable  that  Pliny  is 
speaking  of  the  Heracleium  south  of  the  Achaeus. 

4.  A  piomontoty  and  river  on  the  same  coast  rf 
the  Euzine,  between  the  rivers  Phasis  in  the  north 
and  the  Bathys  in  the  south.     (Plin  vi.  4.) 

5.  A  promontory  and  port-town  on  the  coast  cS 
Pontns,  between  Amisos  and  Polemomom.  (Strab.  xii. 
p.  548 ;  'HpixXtMS  tutpa;  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  S :  'HpaKk4out 
iKpm;  Ariian,  PeripL  p.  73 ;  ApoUon.  Bhod.  it  969). 
The  modem  name  is  Thermeh. 


HERACZ.EOPOLISL 

C.  The  name  of  the  SIX  of  the  town  of  Oamnsii 
Caria,  which  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Ptolenqr 
of  Egypt  in  his  expeditign  against  Asia  Ulnar. 
(Diod.  Sic.  XX.  27.) 

7.  A  small  town  in  the  district  Cynhestica,  be., 
tween  mount  Amanos  snd  the  Eophntes;  near  thii 
place  the  Parthian  Facorus  was  defeated  fay  the 
Boman  general  Ventidins.  (Strab.  ztLpl7S1.)  [L&] 

HERACLEIXIM  QHpiitfMar,  PtoL  iii.  17.  §  6). 
a  ]riace  in  Crete,  which  Strabo  (x.  pp.  476,  4M) 
calls  the  port  of  Cnoesus,  was  ritosted,  aeoording 
to  the  anonymous  ooast..dcacrilier  {Stadiam.'),  st  a 
distance  of  20  stadia  from  that  dty.  The  name 
HiKACLKU  CHp(UAfia,comp.  Plin.  iv.20)  is  sim;^ 
mentioned  by  Ste^diaons  of  Byiantimn  as  the  1 7lh 
of  the  23  Heracleias  he  enumerates.  AHhoogh  the 
ecclesiastical  notices  make  no  mention  of  this  place 
as  a  bishop's  see,  yet  there  is  fbnnd  amcaig  the  sob- 
soriptions  to  the  proceedings  of  the  GenarmI  Seventh 
Council  held  at  Nicaea,  along  with  other  Cretan  pt^ 
Utes,  Theodoras,  bishop  of  Haradeopolia.  (ComeL 
Creta  Sacr.  voL  i.  p.  254.)  Mr.  Paabley  (TVn. 
vol.  i.  p.  S63)  has  fixed  the  site  at  a  little  rocky 
bill  to  the  W.  of  KtiiMt-droi,  Then  are  reinains 
of  buildings,  probably  of  no  earlier  date  than  the 
Venetian  ocoquest,  bat  the  position  agrees  with  the 
indications  of  the  ancients.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HERACLEIUS,  river.     [Bcus.] 

HEEACLEOPOXIS  UAGNACH^ocX^OTtw^^ 
iuyi\ri  or  ^  lum,  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  7;  Steph.  B.  <.r.; 
Stnb.  xviL  pp.  789,809,  812;  Hcrcolis  Oppidnra, 
Plin.  v.  9.  §  9,  11:  Elk.  'Yli>aK»Mnn)dTiii),  was 
the  capital  of  the  Nodus  Heracleotes  in  Middle 
Egypt  Itwasritnatedat  the  entrance  of  the  valley 
of  the  f^ronm  (Names  Aisinoites),  oo  an  island 
formed  by  the  Nile,  the  Baltr  Jtauf,  and  a  canaL 
After  Uein]^  and  Heliopolis  it  was  probably  the 
most  important  dty  south  of  the  Thelald.  When 
in  the  eighth  dynssty  of  kings  Uemphis  apparently 
lost  its  pre-eminence,  the  Aegyptian  nMnarcfay  passed 
over,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Heracleo|iolis,  bdbie  it 
was  established  at  Thebes.  The  Lists  of  Msnetho 
exhibit  two  dynasties  of  Heiacleopalite  kings,  the 
ixtb  and  xth,  each  containing  nineteen  names.  But 
we  know  the  appellation  of  the  founder  of  them  alone, 
Acfatboes,  a  ferocious  tyrant,  who  went  mad  and  was 
destroyed  by  a  crocodile.  Centsries  sftemrd  the  ich- 
neumon was  wcTsbipped  at  Heracleopolis,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  the  hoEtility  to  the  crocodile  waa 
banded  down.  (Agatharcb.  op.  Piotimm,  p.  IS39, 
R;  Aelian,  But  ^n.  x.47.)  It  is  probable  that 
nnder  these  dynasties  commenced  at  least  these 
great  works  which  tradition  connected  with  the 
name  of  Uoeris,  and  that  the  canal  and  terraces  of 
the  Aisinoite  nome  were  their  worlcs.  The  He- 
racleote  noma  partook,  indeed,  of  the  exuberant  fer- 
tility of  the  Fyoum  district  Under  the  Lower  empire 
it  formed  part  of  the  Boman  prefecture  of  Arcadia. 
(Not.  I>ign.  Ingi.")  Its  rains  are  ioconsidersble; 
the  modem  hamlet  of  Amuiek  covers  a  portjon  of 
them.  (Bitter,  fnflimds,  vol.  L  p.  789.)  [W.B.D.] 

HERACLEOPOXIS  PABVA  (i^  icori  or  'Hpa. 
K\4mt  irdXtr  fwcpd,  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  56;  Joseph.  BeB. 
JwL  iv.  11.  §  5;  Steph.  B.  (.  r.;  Hervlefis,  It 
AntoH.  p.  152;  Heradinm,  706.  Peuty,  a  men- 
tioned rally  in  the  later  times  of  Egyptian  hiatorv. 
It  stood  near  Pelusinm,  in  the  Sethrdte  nome,  and 
beyond  the  westernmost  branch  of  the  Delta.  Hence 
it  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  denominated 
Sethrnm  (_Xiipm,  Steph.  B.  t.  r.),  and  regarded  as 
the  capital  of  the  nomei     It  was  about  S2  miles 
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HESACLK  USTIBXJS. 

fimn  Tanis.  Id  nuns  ara  sow  oovned  l^  the  lake 
MmatUek,  near  wboae  western  border  it  was  pro- 
bably ntaated.  (ChampoUion,Z,'£'p)p(e,TDl.ii.  |kl30; 
0"  AnTilUs,  Uim.  lur  VEgypte,  p.  96.)  [W.  B.  D.] 
HERACLEUSTIBU8,  the  name  of  a  atation  in 
the  Jenualem  Itinerary,  II  M.  P.  inin  ApoUonia. 
Taftl  (dig  Viae  Egnat.  Part  Oritnt.  p.  6)  has  con- 
jectured that  it  is  equivalent  to  'UpanXdom  trrl- 
«*«.  [E.B.J.] 

HEBAEA  ('HfKiia:  Etk.  'H^ow^,  'H^mmvi,  in  an 
ancient  inscription  'Hpfaalm:  the  territory  'Hpoio- 
Tisy,  the  most  important  Arcadian  town  on  the 
Lower  Alpheios,  was  situated  near  the  frontiers  of 
EUs,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Arcadia  to  Olympia. 
It  is  said  to  liave  been  fotmded  bj  Heiaceos,  a  son 
of  Lycaon,  and  to  hare  been  called  originally  Solo- 
gorguB.  (Pans.  riii.  26.  §  1 ;  Steph.  B.  $.v.  'Hfwto.) 
At  an  earif  period  the  Heraeans  conclnded  a  treaty 
with  the  Eleians  for  mntoal  protection  and  support 
for  one  hundred  years ;  the  original  of  which  treaty, 
engtswa  on  a  bronze  tablet  in  the  old  Peloponne- 
nan  dialect,  was  brought  from  Olympia  by  Gell, 
and  is  now  in  the  Payne  Knight  ooUectioa  in  the 
British  Moseum.  This  treaty  is  placed  abont  the 
50th  Olympiad,  or  B.  c.  580,  ainoe  it  bekiogs  to  a 
time  when  the  Eleians  exercised  an  nndisputed  su- 
premacy orer  the  dependeat  districts  of  Piisatis  and 
Triphylia;  and  the  Henwans  consequently  were 
anxious  to  arail  thenuelres  of  their  support.  (For 
a  copy  of  the  inscriptton  see  Leake,  Pelopoimeriaea, 
p.  I ;  BSckh,  Ifitcr.  na  11,  ToL  i.  p.  26.)  Heraea 
was,  at  that  time,  the  chief  Tillage  among  eight 
others  which  lay  scattered  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Alpheios  and  its  tributaries  the  Ladon  and  Ery- 
manthns;  but  the  inhabitants  of  these  separate  Til- 
lages were  transferred  to  Heraea,  and  a  city  there 
was  fennded  by  the  Spartan  king  deombrotus  w 
Cleonymns.  (Strab.  Till.  p.  337.)  In  consequence 
of  their  close  connection  with  Sparta,  the  Heraeans 
incurred  the  hostility  of  the  other  Arcadians,  who 
laid  waste  their  territory  in  s.  a  370.  (Xen.  HeU. 
•n.  5.  §  S2.)  At  a  later  time  Heraea  was  a  member 
of  the  Achaean  League;  and,  as  Ells  was  one  of  the 
chief  places  of  the  Aetolian  League,  it  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  contests  between  these  two  powers. 
(Polyb.  il  54,  It.  77,  seq.)  It  was  afterwards  in 
the  hands  of  Philip,  bat  it  was  restored  to  the 
Achaeans.  (Ut.  zxviii.  8,  xzzil  S,  XTxiil.  34 ;  Po- 
'  lyb.  ZTiiL  25,  30.)  Heraea  is  mentioned  by  Stnbo 
'  (Tiii.  p.  388)  as  one  of  the  deserted  cities  of  Arca- 
dia; but  when  it  was  Tisited  by  Paosanias,  it  was 
still  a  place  of  some  importance.  The  latter  writer 
describes  its  temples,  baths,  plantations  of  myrtles 
and  other  trees  along  the  banks  of  the  Alpheius: 
among  its  temples  he  mentions  two  sacred  to  Diony . 
SOS,  one  to  Pan,  and  another  to  Heca,  of  the  latter  of 
which  only  some  ruins  were  left  (Pans.  Tiii.  26.  §§ 
1,2.) 

The  site  of  Heraea  is  fixed  by  its  distance  from 
the  month  of  the  Ladon,  which,  according  to  Pau- 
sanias,  was  15  stadia.  The  same  writer  says  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  city  lay  upon  a  gently  sloping 
hill,  and  the  remainder  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Alpheios.  The  remains  of  Heraea  an  Tisible  on  a 
hiU  west  of  the  Tillage  of  Aiatmi  (St.  Jdin), 
bonnded  on  either  side  by  a  ravine,  and  sloping 
down  towards  the  met.  "iiaod  ruins  extend  along 
the  summit  of  the  hill  and  the  slope  towards  the 
river;  but  they  are  inconsiderable,  and  have  for  the 
oust  part  been  cleared  away  iu  consequence  of  the 
feitili^  of  the  land.    A  sweetish  red  wine  is  grown 
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upon  the  spot,  which  Leake  says  hag  more  Stmae 
and  body  than  almost  any  other  he  met  with  in  the 
Morea.  This  wins  was  also  eelebrated  in  antiquity, 
and  was  said  to  make  women  fruitful  (Theophr. 
B.  Pi  ix.  20;  Athen.  i.  p.  31 ;  Plin. xiT.  18. 8. 22; 
Aelian,  V.H.  liii.  6.) 

Heraea  was  favonrably  situated  in  several  respects. 
Its  territory  was  fertile,  and  it  was  situated,  as  we 
have  already  said,  on  tlie  high  road  from  (Nympia 
into  the  kterior  of  Arcadia.  From  the  north  of 
Arcadia  a  read  led  into  the  valley  of  the  Al^ieios, 
near  Heraea;  and  two  roads  led  into  the  Heieatis, 
one  baa  Megalopolis,  and  the  other  from  Heseene 
and  Pliigalia,  which  joined  the  former  close  to  the 
town.  There  was  a  bridge  over  the  Alpheius  dose 
to  Heraea,  which  Philip  restored  in  b.  a  219.  (Po- 
lyb. iv.  77, 78.)  The  Heraeatis  was  separated  fram 
Piaatis  by  the  river  Eiymanthns,  and  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  Megalopolis  by  the  river  Bophagus.  (Gell, 
Jtmer.  of  the  Morea,  p.  113;  Leake,  Morea,  voL 
ii.  p.  91 ;  Boblaye,  BeehavheM,  4c.  p.  159;  Cortiu 
Pelopoimaot,  vol  i.  p.  963,  seq.) 


com  OF  witBAnl. 

HEBAEI  UONTES  (ri  'H«Mua  S/n)),  a  group 
or  range  of  UHmntaina  in  Sicily,  mention^  by 
Diodoms  (iv.  84),  who  describes  in  glowing  colonn 
the  pleasant  shaded  valleys  in  which  they  abounded, 
the  rich  forests  with  which  they  were  covered,  and 
the  abundance  of  wild  fruits  Uiey  prodoced.  He 
gives  no  clue  to  their  position,  and  they  are  not 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  geographers  iu  their  de- 
scriptions of  the  island  :  but  Vibius  Sequester  tells 
us  (p.  8)  that  the  river  Chiysas  had  its  source  in 
the  Heraean  mountains;  and  this  shows  that  they 
must  have  formed  part  of  the  range  which  occupies 
the  whole  north  of  Sicily,  fixmi  the  neigbbonrhood 
of  Messana  to  that  of  Panormns.  The  natural 
beauties  of  this  mountain  tract  accord  well  with  the 
description  of  Diod(»ms,  whence  the  name  of  Cale 
Acta,  "  the  beautiful  shore,"  was  given  to  the  N. 
coast  of  Sidly,  which  extends  along  the  foot  of  the 
range  :  and  Fazello  describes  the  fertility  snd  plea- 
santness of  their  southern  slopes  in  terms  which 
folly  justify  the  riietcaical  praises  of  Diodorus 
(FuelL  ix.  4.  p.  385).  The  great  contrast  pre- 
sented by  the  whole  of  this  range  of  mountains,  to 
the  dry  and  bare  calcareous  hills  of  the  centre  and 
south  of  Sicily,  can  indeed  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
their  being  those  intended  by  that  author.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  fix  the  precise  limits  within 
winch  the  term  was  applied.  The  kifty  mass  of 
the  MonU  MaeUmia,  the  Mens  Nebrodes  of  the 
ancients,  is  in  b/A  only  a  portion  of  the  same 
chain,  while  on  the  E.  the  continuation  of  the  range, 
towards  Messana  and  the  promontory  of  Pelorus, 
appean  to  have  been  designated  as  the  Mans  Nep- 
tonios.  The  central  portion  of  the  range,  between 
Caroma  and  Trama,  a  still  covoed  with  an  im- 
mense forest,  now  called  the  Boko  di  Caroma : 
the  highest  summit  of  this  group,  MonU  Sori, 
attains  an  elevation  of  nearly  3000  bet  above  the 
sea. 

It  is  certainly  erroneous  to  extend  the  name  of 
the  Henei  Montes,  as  has  been  dme  by  Clnver  and 
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VwrHxij,  not  only  to  the  monntains  (boot  Knm, 
bat  to  the  gntX  nlcsreooo  hilli  which  extend  fixim 
thence  to  the  SlE.  and  fiU  op  the  greater  part  of 
the  Vol  di  Ifoto.  The  natural  chancten  of  that 
part  of  Sicily  moat  alwayi  hare  been  eesentiaUj 
different  from  thoae  of  the  mountwnoas  region  of 
the  north.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HERAEUM  ('HptuM':  Karanlty,  a  town  on  the 
Thracian  coast  of  the  Pn^xntia,  a  little  to  the  east 
ofBisanthe.  (Herod,  ir.  90;  Steph.  B.  «.  «.)  In 
some  of  the  Itinerariea,  the  place  is  called  Bitnmk 
or  ErtOH.  VL.  &3 

HERAEUM.    [CoRnrrnns,  p.  685,  b.] 

HERATEMIS  CH>«*t.m»»,  Anian,  /adl  c39),  a 
canal  in  Pends,  menttooed  bjr  Arrian  as  cat  from  a 
larger  rirer  at  no  great  distance.  This  rirer  wss 
probabfytbe  Padargos  mentioDed  in  the  same  chap- 
ter by  the  Greek  historian.  The  canal  terminated 
at  the  sea;  hot  we  are  not  aware  that  any  tracea  of 
it  now  remain,  oolesa  the  Kkon-toeri  of  D'An- 
ville's  map  represents  it,  which  is  possible.      [V.] 

HERBANUM,  a  town  of  Etniria,  the  name  of 
which  is  {bond  oolj  in  Pliny's  list  of  the  towns  in  the 
interior  of  that  coontiy.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8.)  It  has  been 
genoally  assumed,  bat  entirely  without  aathority,  to 
be  the  [daoe  called  Urbe  Vetna  by  Panlos  Diaoonos 
(ir.  33),  a  name  which  has  been  probably  oormpted 
into  that  of  the  modem  dty  of  OrviOo.  The  Urbi- 
Tentnm  of  Procopins  (ObftiStrrar,  B.O.  a.  20), 
which  he  describes  as  a  strong  fbrtnes,  very  difficnit 
of  access,  is  probably  the  same  |daoe  with  the  Urbs 
Vetna  of  Paalas.  Orvitto  certainly  occupies  the 
ste  of  an  andent  Etruscan  town,  as  is  proved  by 
tombs  and  antiquities  diseorered  there,  and  the  name 
of  Urbe  Vetns  coold  obTioasly  not  hare  been  the 
original  one ;  but  the  identification  of  Urbs  Vetns 
with  Herbannm  is  mere  conjecture.  (Dennis,  Etmria, 
▼oLi.  p.526.)  [E.H.B.] 

HERBESSUS.    [Ebbessus.] 

HETtBlTA  (  Ep'To,  Staph.  B.,  PtoL :  EA.  'tptt- 
reuos,  Herbitensis),  a  city  of  the  interior  of  Sicily, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  and  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Heraean  monntains.  It  was  a  city  of  the 
Sicniians,  and  is  first  mentioaed  aboat  445  B.C,  when 
it  was  subject  to  the  role  of  a  prince,  or  despot, 
named  Archonides,  who  co.^>perated  with  Dncetins, 
chief  of  the  Siculi,  in  foanding  his  new  settlement  at 
Cale  Acte.  (Diod.  lii.  8.)  [Caiactb.]  InB.c403, 
it  was  besieged  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  but  with- 
out effect ;  and  seteral  years  after  we  find  it  stilt 
maintaining  its  independence  against  that  monarch. 
Meanwhile  Archonides,  who  was  still  ruler  of  the 
city,  proceeded  to  extend  his  power  by  foonding  the 
oniony  of  Alaesa,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  ishmd. 
(Diod.  xir.  15,  16,  78.)  Diodoms  tells  us  that  the 
citizens  of  Alaesa,  baring  snbseijaently  attained  to 
great  prosperity  [Alabsa],  disdained  to  acknow- 
ledge their  descent  from  so  infeiior  a  dty  as  Her- 
bita ;  but  the  latter  aeems  to  hare  been  by  no  means 
an  nnimportant  pUea.  Its  name  does  not  again 
occur  in  history,  bat  Cicero  calls  it  "  bonesta  et  co- 
piosa  dvitas"  (Kerr.  iii.  32);  it  bad  a  fertile  and 
extensiTe  territory,  which  was  cultivated  with  great 
care,  and  produced  abundance  of  com :  the  inhabi- 
tants were  diligent  and  active  agriculturists  (sommi 
aratores),  and  a  quiet,  frugal  race.  They,  however, 
snflered  severely  from  the  exactions  of  Verres ;  so 
that  the  number  of  the  cultivators  (aratores)  was 
reduced  from  257  to  120,  and  tbeir  territory  ren- 
dered almost  desoUte.  (Cic  Varr.  UL  18,  32 — 34, 
i\.)    Herbita  is  ttill  menUooed  amcng  ths  towns  <^ 
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Sidly  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy :  but  afiar  fins  all 
trace  of  it  disappears,  and  the  data  ftr  fixing  its  po- 
sition are  sufficiently  vagoe.  Ptolemy  ^>pean  t» 
pUoe  it  between  Agyrium  and  Leontini,  bat  the 
other  towns  with  whidi  it  is  associated  by  Cicen  and 
Diodoms  wonld  point  to  a  more  northerly  positiaa : 
and  CInverins  is  (vobably  right  in  placing  it  at  Si- 
eotia,  a  town  about  10  miles  NW.  of  &  FSffv 
iArgiri  (Agyrium),  or  rather  at  a  place  called  ^tr- 
Imga,  about  2  miles  W.  of  it,  in  a  more  elevated  sitaa- 
tion,  and  now  uninbabited.  (Plin.  iiL  8.  s.  14 ;  Pl«L 
iiL  4.  §  13 ;  Clover.  SicU.  p.  329.)  [£.  R  B.] 
HEBCULA'NEUM  (the  form  HercoknMa  ap- 
pean  to  be  emosoas:  in  the  passage  of  Cicen  {ai 
Au.  viL  3.  §  1)  generally  dted  in  aapport  of  it, 
the  true  reading  seems  to  be  "  Aecolanom:'  see 
OrelL  ad  he.  ^H/xiKXtior,  Stnb.;  'R/NnxAibMv, 
Dion  Cass.:  Etk.  Herculancnsa:  Eroola»o\  a  tows 
of  Campania,  dtnated  on  the  gulf  called  the  Crater 
(the  Bag  of  Ifapla),  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Veaovins. 
The  circumstances  attending  its  diauoieiy  have  ren- 
dered its  name  &r  more  celebrated  in  modem  thaes 
than  it  ever  was  in  antiquity,  when  it  certainly  never 
rose  above  the  condition  of  a  aeoood-class  town.  It 
was,  however,  a  place  of  great  antiqai^:  its  origin 
wasascribed  by  Oieek  tradition  to  Hercnlea,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  (bonded  a  small  dty  on  the  spot,  to 
which  he  gave  his  own  name.  (Dionys.  i.  44.)  Hence 
it  is  called  by  Ovid  "  Herculea  mils' (JVetxv.711). 
Bat  this  was  doobtleas  a  mere  inference  fitan  tiu 
name  itself,  and  we  have  no  account  of  any  Greek 
colony  there  in  historical  times,  though  it  is  probable 
that  it  must  have  received  a  cmsideiable  mixture  at 
least  of  a  Greek  popalation,  from  the  neighboBrii^ 
cities  of  Neapolis  or  Cumae:  and  there  is  no  doobt 
of  the  extent  to  which  Greek  infloencas  had  pervaded 
the  manners  and  institotioos  of  its  inhabitantK,  in 
commcn  with  thoae  of  all  tins  part  of  Campania. 
Strain's  account  of  its  eariy  history  ia  confused;  faa 
tells  us  it  was  at  first  occupied  (as  well  as  its  ae^b- 
bour  Pompeii)  by  Oscans,  afterwards  by  Tyrrfacsiaia 
and  Pela4;ians,  and  after  this  by  the  s«TnTiit««  (t. 
p.  247.)  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  hen  means  by 
Tyniienians  the  Etruscans,  or  rather  oaes  the  two 
names  of  Tyrrhenians  and  Pelaagiana  as  nearly 
synonymous:  but  there  eeons  no  reason  to  doubt  tlm 
&ct  that  Hercnlanenm  may  have  bem  at  one  time  a 
FeUsgSc  settlement,  and  that  its  popalation,  previoas 
to  its  cooqaeet  by  the  Samnitee,  was  partly  aC  Pe- 
lasgic  and  partly  of  Oscan  extraction  to  name, 
and  the  legends  which  connected  it  with  Hercnies, 
may  in  tliis  case  have  been  originally  Pelaspc,  and 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  Greeks.  It  M  into 
the  hands  of  the  fi«niiiit««  in  commoo  with  the  rest 
of  Campania  (Strab.  I  c):  and  this  is  all  that  we 
know  of  its  history  previoas  to  its  passing  under  the 
Boman  dominion.  Nor  have  we  any  p-rti««ii«i-  ae. 
count  of  the  time  at  which  this  took  pUce;  far  the 
Herculaneum  mentiooed  by  Livy  (x.  45)  as  having 
been  taken  by  the  consul  Carrilios  from  tiie  Samnites 
in  B.  c  293,  must  certainly  be  another  town  of  ths 
name  ntuatsd  in  the  interior  of  Samnium,  ttuogk 
we  have  no  further  due  to  its  poeition.  The  only 
occasion  On  which  it  plays  any  part  in  history  is 
during  the  Social  War,  when  it  took  ap  anna  agaanel 
the  Ramans,  but  was  besieged  and  taken  by  F.  IKdiaa, 
supported  by  a  Hirpinian  legion  under  Uinatias 
Uagius.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  1 6.)  It  has  been  sapposed 
that  a  body  of  Boman  colonists  was  afterwards  esta- 
blished there  by  Sulla  (Zumpt,  d»  CoL  f.  259),  but 
there  is  no  proof  of  this.  It  seems,  however,  t»  hat* 
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been  certaiiil;  •  place  of  aome  importanoe  at  tlus 
time ;  it  enjoyed  the  righte  of  a  manidpinm  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  well  fortified,  whence  Strabo  calla 
it  a  fortress  (^fxivplav):  be  describes  it  as  enjojing 
a  pecnliarl;  healthy  sitaation,  an  adrantage  which 
it  owed  to  its  slightly  eleiated  poeition,  on  a  pn>> 
jecUng  headland.  (Stnb.  t.  p.  246.)  The  historian 
Siaenna  also,  in  a  fragment  preeerred  by  Nonius 
(iii.  p.  207.  $.  V.  Flurios),  describes  it  as  sitnated 
on  elevated  grotmd  between  two  rivers.  Its  ports 
also  were  among  the  best  on  this  line  of  coast 
(IMonys.  i.  44.)  It  is  probable  that,  when  the  shores 
of  the  beantifol  bay  of  Naples  became  so  much 
freqaented  by  the  Romans,  many  of  them  would  have 
settled  at  Hercnianeam,  or  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  its  municipal  opnlence  is  snfBdently 
proved  by  the  resolts  of  recent  discoveries;  but 
though  its  name  is  mentioned  by  Mela  and  Floms, 
as  well  as  by  Pliny,  among  the  cities  of  the  coast  of 
Campania,  it  is  evident  that  it  never  rose  to  a  par 
with  the  more  floorishing  and  splendid  cities  of  that 
wealthy  region.  (Mela,  ii.  4.  §  9 ;  Flor.  L  16.  §  6 ; 
Plin.  iii  5.  s.  9.)  It  is  important  to  bear  this  in 
mind  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  discoveries  which 
have  been  made  upon  the  site. 

In  the  reign  of  Nero  (a.  D.  63)  Hercnlaneum 
suffered  severely  from  an  earthqualce,  which  laid 
great  part  of  the  city  in  ruins,  and  seriously  damaged 
the  buildings  that  remained  standing.  (Senec  N. 
Qu.  vi.  I.)  This  was  the  same  earthqu^e  which 
nearly  destroyed  Pompeii,  though  it  is  referred  by 
Tacitus  to  the  preceding  year.  (ilnn.  zv.  22.) 
Sixteen  years  later,  in  the  reign  of  Titus  (a.  d.  79), 
a  still  more  serious  calamity  befell  both  cities  at 
once,  the  memorable  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  that 
year  having  bnried  them  both  under  the  vast  accn- 
molatioos  of  ashes,  cinders,  and  volcanic  sand  poured 
forth  by  that  mountain.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixvi.  24.) 
Heccalanenm,  irom  its  position  at  the  very  foot  of 
t£e  monntain,  would  naturally  be  the  first  to  suffer; 
and  this  is  evident  from  the  celebrated  letter  of  the 
younger  Pliny  describing  the  catastrophe,  which  does 
not  however  mention  either  Hercnlaneum  or  Pompeii 
by  name.  (Plin.  Ep.  vL  16, 20.)  But  SeUna,  where 
the  elder  Pliny  first  attempted  to  land,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  violence  of  the  eruption,  was  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  former  city.  Its 
close  proximity  to  Vesuvius  was  also  the  cause  that 
the  bed  of  ejected  materials  under  which  Hercu- 
lanenm  was  bnried  assumed  a  more  compact  and 
solid  form  than  that  which  covered  Pompoi,  though 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  has  been  stated  by 
many  writers,  that  the  former  city  was  overwhelmed 
by  a  stream  of  lava.  The  substance  with  which  it 
is  covered  is  only  a  kind  of  volcanic  tuff,  formed  of 
aocnmulated  sand  and  ashes,  but  partially  conso- 
lidated by  the  agency  of  water,  which  is  often  pnred 
out  in  large  quantities  dnring  volcanic  eruptions. 
(Daubeny  on  Volamoei,  p.  222,  2nd  edit.)  The 
destmction  of  the  unfortunate  city  was  so  complete 
that  no  attempt  could  be  made  to  restore  or  rebuild 
it:  but  it  appears  that  a  small  population  gradually 
settled  once  more  upon  the  site  where  it  was  buried, 
and  hence  we  again  meet  with  the  name  of  Hercn- 
laneum in  the  Itineraries  of  the  4th  century.  (Tab. 
Pent')  This  later  settlement  is  supposed  to  have 
been  again  deetroyed  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in 
A.  D.  472 ;  and  no  trace  is  subsequently  found  of  the 
name. 

Though  the  pontion  of  Hercnlaneum  was  clearly 
fixed  by  the  ancient  authorities  on  the  coast  between 
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NeapoUa  and  Pompeii,  and  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius, 
its  exact  site  remained  long  unknown;  it  was  placed 
by  Cluverins  at  rorre  del  Greco,  nearly  two  miles 
tooiartotheK  (Clover. /tot  p.  II 54.)  Bat  in 
17S8  the  remains  of  the  theatre  were  accidentally 
discovered  in  sinking  a  well,  in  the  village  of  Retina; 
and  excavations,  being  from  this  time  systematically 
carried  on,  have  brought  to  light  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  city,  iacluding  the  Fomm,  with 
two  adjacent  temples  and  a  Basilica.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  circumstance  that  the  ground  above  the 
site  of  the  buried  city  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by 
the  Urge  and  populous  villages  ofSeeina  and  Portia 
has  thrown  great  difScnlties  in  the  way  of  these  ex- 
cavations, which  have  been  carried  on  wholly  by 
subterranean  galleries;  and  even  the  portions  thus 
explored  have  been  for  the  most  part  filled  up  again 
with  earth  and  rubbish,  after  they  had  been  examined, 
and  the  portable  objects  found  carried  off.  The  urn- 
sequence  is,  that  while  the  works  of  art  discovered 
here  far  exceed  in  value  and  interest  those  found  at 
Pompeii,  and  the  bronze  statues  especially  form 
some  of  the  choicest  ornaments  of  the  Museum  at 
Naples,  the  remains  of  the  city  itself  possess  com- 
paratively little  interest.  The  only  portion  that  re- 
mains accessible  is  the  theatre,  a  noble  edifice,  built 
of  solid  stone,  in  a  very  massive  style ;  it  has  1 8  cunet, 
or  rows  of  seats,  and  is  calculated  to  have  been  ca- 
pable of  containing  8000  persons.  Fragments  dis- 
covered in  it  prove  that  it  was  adorned  with  eques- 
trian statues  of  brtmze,  aa  well  as  with  two  chariots 
or  higae  m  gilt  bronze;  and  several  statues  both  in 
bronze  and  marble  have  been  extracted  from  it.  For 
this  splendid  edifice,  as  we  leam  from  an  inscription 
over  the  entrance,  the  citizens  of  Herculaneum  were 
indebted  to  the  munificence  of  a  private  individual, 
L.  Annius  Hammianns  Kufus :  the  date  of  its  erection 
is  unknown;  but  it  could  not  have  been  earlier  than 
the  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  building  had 
consequently  existed  but  a  short  time  previous  to  its 
destruction.  From  the  theatre  a  handsome  street, 
36  feet  in  breadth,  and  bordered  on  both  sides  by 
porticoes,  led  to  a  large  open  space  or  fornm,  on  the 
N.  side  of  which  stood  a  Basilica  of  a  noble  style  of 
architecture.  An  inscription  informs  us  that  this 
was  erected  at  his  own  cost  by  M.  Nonios  Balbus, 
praetor  and  proconsul,  who  at  the  same  time  re- 
built the  gates  and  walls  of  the  city.  No  part  of 
these  has  as  yet  been  discovered,  and  the  plan  and 
extent  of  the  ancient  city  therefore  remain  almost 
unknown.  Not  fitr  firom  the  Basilica  were  discovered 
two  temples,  one  of  which,  as  we  leam  from  an  in- 
scription, was  dedicated  to  the  Mother  of  the  Gods 
(Mater  Deum),  and  bad  been  restored  by  Vespasian 
after  the  earthquake  of  A.  o.  63.  Another  small 
temple,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  theatre,  appa- 
rently dedicated  to  Hercules,  was  remarkable  for 
the  number  and  beauty  of  the  paintings  with  which 
the  walla  wen  adorned,  and  which  have  been  from 
thence  transported  to  the  Museum  at  Naples.  At 
some  distance  from  these  buildings,  towards  the  W., 
and  on  the  oppoeite  side  of  a  small  ravine  or  water- 
course, was  found  a  villa  or  private  house  of  a  most 
sumptuous  description ;  and  it  was  from  hence  that 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  statues  which  now  adorn 
the  Neapolitan  Museum  were  extracted.  Still  more 
interest  was  at  first  excited  by  the  discovery  in  one 
of  the  rooms  of  this  villa  of  a  small  library  or  cabi- 
net of  MSS.  on  rolls  of  papyrus,  which,  though 
charred  and  blackened  so  as  to  be  converted  into  s 
substance  resembling  charcoal,  were  foand   to  be 
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tlill  lagiblc.  BntthebopMitfintmtartniMdtiat 
we  (honld  hen  nooTer  some  of  the  lost  liteniy 
tmunm  of  antiqnitj  hsre  been  algnall;  dinp- 
pantcd,  tiM  works  dkcoraed  being  friadfUj 
tnatiaw  oo  the  Epioomn  philoaophy  of  very  Bttle 
lotenit* 

A  fall  aoooont  of  the  Miiy  aatnUaia  ud  die- 
eantim  at  Harcnlaneaiii  will  be  fmnd  m  Veoati 
{Prhu  Seovmit  <S  £reolam>,  4to.  Borne,  1 748),  and 
in  the  mote  raeeot  work  of  lorio  (iVoftM  mgU  Scaei 
db'  EreoUmto,  Sto.  Naplea,  1827).  The  woria  of  art 
and  other  momumnts  diaoormd  on  the  eite,  are 
figured  and  deecribed  in  the  magmBceot  woA  of 
Lt  Antickm  di  Eroobmo,  in  8  ni.  folio,  pobBshed 
at  Naplee,  firom  1757  to  1798.  The  inieriptioiis 
m  given  hj  Homnuen  (/mcp.  Segit.  Necf.  ppi  1S3 
— 187);  and  an  aeeoont  of  the  ftfja  wiU  be  fbond 
prefixed  to  the  work  ratitled  Eerailatat$imn  Voht- 
MMHm  quat  tupemmi,  of  which  onlj  two  Tolnmee 
have  beoi  pablnhed,  in  1793  and  1809.  A  emn- 
maxj  acooont  of  the  geneial  teaolta  win  be  fbond  in 
BomanalU  (  Fiig^i^  ooF  freo&MO,  8T0k  Naples,  1 8 II ), 
and  in  Hnnay'a  Bmtdboot  for  Southern  Italg.  It 
i<  niDch  to  b«  regretted  tiM  the  enpeticr  &cilities 
aflbrded  hj  Pompeii  hare  for  manj  yean  cansed 
Harcolaneam  to  be  alnuBt  wholly  neglected  :  even 
the  exeavatione  prerioDsly  carried  oo  were  ocodncted 
withoQt  system,  and  no  regnlar  plans  were  ever  taken 
of  the  edifices  and  portions  of  the  dty  thai  explored. 

The  modem  vilbige  of  Satna,  which  now  ooras 
a  large  part  of  the  rains  of  Hertnlaneum,  has 
evidently  retained  the  name  of  Rmsi,  a  place 
mentioned  only  in  the  letto-  of  Fliny  desoibing  the 
great  eraption  of  Vesnvins  in  A.  D.  79.  X^lin.  £p. 
vi.  16.)  It  appears  to  have  been  a  naval  station, 
where  a  body  of  troops  belonging  to  the  fleet  at 
Hisenom  (Classiarii)  vrere  at  that  time  posted,  who 
applied  in  great  terror  to  Pliny  to  extricate  them 
fhxn  their  perilous  poejtion.  Hence,  it  is  dear  that 
it  most  have  been  ckne  to  the  sea-coast,  and  probably 
served  as  the  port  of  Hercnlaneum.  The  exact 
position  of  this  cannot  now  be  traced,  for  the  whole  of 
this  line  of  coast  has  gndergcne  considerable  alteratjona 
from  volcanic  action.  The  point  of  the  promontoiy 
on  which  the  ancient  city  was  sitoatad  is  said  to  be 
9S  feet  within  the  present  line  of  coast;  and  the 
difiiaence  at  other  pointa  is  much  more  consideiable. 
We  learn  from  Columella  (R.R.X.  135)  that  Her- 
colaneom  possessed  salt-works,  which  he  calls  "  Sa- 
linas Hercnleae,"  oo  the  coast  to  the  E.,  immediately 
adjoining  the  territory  of  PompeiL  The  Tabula 
marks  a  station,  which  it  calls  "  Oplcntis,'  between 
HercolaDenm  and  Pompeii,  6  miles  from  the  farmer 
town ;  hot  the  name,  which  is  otherwise  unknown, 
is  probably  compt  [E.  H.  B.] 

HEBCULEDU  FBETDM.    [Gadicanux  Fbk- 

IPM.] 

HEltCULIS    ARENAE    (al   r*5  'ap<uiK4ou 

eoxt),  a  lange  of  sand-hills  in  the  NW.  of  Cyre- 
naica,  behind  Hesperides,  cnnt»;ning  the  source  of 
the  river  Lathon.  (Ptid.  iv.  4.  §§  8,  Itt)  They 
form  the  N.  part  of  the  JOtl  Barhak,  its  S.  put 
being  the  Velpi  M.  of  Ptolemy.  [P.  S.J 

HEliCULIS  COLUMNAE  (al  'H/wcAJon  trnt- 
Xai,  ai  'HfidicXMSt  ar^kat,  Strab.  &c ;  "OfOKKtat 
trri\ta,  'HpaicXios  cieMt,  Find.:  Henatleae  Co- 
lomnae,  Ud.,  Phn.,  Ac :  Hercofia  ^lecolae,  Fkr. 
iv.S:  abo simply IrfXai and Colnmnae: the i^iZfar* 
tff  Btrailet'),  is  a  name  commonly  nndentood  now, 
aa  it  was  geoecally  among  the  anciaits,  in  one  par- 
ticalar  aenae^  namely,  as  denoting  Iha  twin  nda 
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which  gnard  the  entnmes  of  the  MedUeiiauaaa 
(Uate  Intemnm,  &a)  at  the  E.  extremity  cf  th* 
Aratto  of  Gibraltar  [GADn-Aifinf  FsKm];  <f 
which  the  one  oo  the  N.  or  Euiupeau  aide  was  cafled 
Gaipb,  that  on  the  &<r  African  side  Abixa.  Bi« 
this  simple  statement  is  br  bean  eeetltamag  a  sst 
fident  acooont  of  the  meaning  attadied  to  tbs  bso* 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Its  origin  goes  beck  into  the  legendary  period; 
and  we  are  hoe  again  involved  in  the  oft-ncnniag 
difficnlty  a*  to  wh^her  the  legend  was  fimnded  in  a 
certain  ammmt  of  knowledge,  or  whether,  the  lepod 
bong  porely  imaginary  at  first,  a  positive  sense  was 
given  to  it  as  geogTa{4)ical  diaixnrery  advanced.  It 
should  be  bocme  in  mind  that  ooboMs,  as  wtfl  as 
aliar$,  vrere  erected  to  mark  the  furthest  foatt 
reached  by  oonqaerars  and  disooverers  [ALKXASiMa 
Abae]  ;  and  hence,  in  conneetian  vritfa  the  mythical 
expedition  of  Hercules  to  the  extnroe  west,  sod 
memorials  would  be  sought.  In  accsrdsDoe  with 
this  view,  we  find  PHlare  of  Hercules  mraitianed  is 
other  distant  regions  of  the  earth  to  wiiidi  Hercules 
was  snjqnsed  to  have  penetrated,  namely,  in  the  K. 
of  Germany,  and  the  W.  extremi^  of  GaoL  (Tac 
Germ.  3,34;  Scymn.  Ch.  188;  Sierr. ad  Virg.  Am. 
xL  262,  where  we  have  a  paialld  case  in  "  Uie  Vi- 
lars  of  Proteus  "  for  the  bwden  of  Egypt.)  Other 
examples  are  mentioned  in  the  interesting  diamssiim 
CO  this  use  of  columns  by  Stiabo  (iS.  ppL  170,  171). 
But  there  was  also  another  reason  to  look  for  eolomas 
in  those  leginis;  ibr  Aeschyhis  tdls  us  of  the  "  Hi- 
lar of  Heaven  and  Earth,"  that  is,  the  pillar  winch, 
resting  on  earth,  supported  the  vault  of  heaven,  nd 
which  was  upborne  by  Athu  (/Vom.  349,  4S8X 
That  the  Pillars  aS  Hercules  wen  identified  by  some 
with  those  of  Atlas  is  proved  by  the  &ct  that  the 
taaaa  are  also  called  the  Pillarg  ofKrvmrm  and  i 
Briartiu,  ddUes,  like  Atiaa,  of  the  Titan  neb 
(Aristot.  op.  Aelian,  V.B.  v.  3;  Hesycli.s^si.  B^aa- 
p4m  rriiKiu;  Eustath.  ad  Diom.  Per.  561 ;  Schd. 
ApolL  Shod.  L  165:  tile  Scholiast  to  Kadar,  JVol 
iii.  37,  calls  them  the  Fillara  of  Aegaaon,  which  is 
another  name  of  Biiareua;  and  dstnriiere  Briarev 
himself  is  called  Hercules,  Zenob./Vor.  Cent.  v.  48.) 

But  when  the  ancient  writers  began  to  invertigate 
the  matter  more  dosdy,  they  vers  greatly  friikd 
in  (^Nntoo  as  to  wkere  the  Pillan  were  to  be  aooght, 
lehai  they  were,  and  wAjr  they  were  calied  bf  tfas 
name  of  Hercules. 

1.  The  name  is  not  found  in  Homer,  altfaoogh  die 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  Ulyases's  passwe 
oot  of  the  sea  into  the  ocean  and  bade  again,  s«om 
to  imply  that  he  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Scraita. 

The  earliest  distinct  mentimi  of  the  KBais  of 
Heresies  in  Greek  poetry  is  by  Fiodar,  who  nam 
than  oooe  namea  tlum  as  the  point  to  whidi  the 
lams  of  his  heroes  readied,  hot  beyoad  whiefa  na 
mortal  ooold  advance,  wh^ber  he  wen  wise  er 
foolish;  and  in  one  passage  he  speaks  of  Gades  in 
the  same  tenns,  thns  evidently  regarding  the  twe 
podtions  as  doady  fmerted  (Find.  Oi  in.  79, 
A'oit.  iiL  35,  ir.  lUt,  Ittim.  iv.  2a)  Hoedat^ 
whose  knowledge  was  derived  frgm  the  rectads  rf 
Phoenidao  navigation,  ajieaka  of  tbs  PiUaD  with 
perfect  familiarity,  as  of  a  wcD-knova  p— '"—  sad 
tbe  tenoor  of  hv  leniaika  oa  tlMsa  Rgina  ham 
bttle,  if  any  doubt,  that  he  flared  than  at  tWSHaaa. 
(Bend.  iv.  42,  181,  185.)  Scykx  aaa^os  to  tka 
the  same  positian,  at  the  nanth  af  the  UadilameBa, 
aid  near  Gadea.  He  plaeea  than  at  the  diitsais  ^ 
a  d^  joomtf  fitian  ow  I 
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between  the  Cohamt  m  Emropt  and  ^  Cobmni 
•n  Libya,  mini;  the  plunl  bj  a  kiiid  cf  attmctian, 
fiir,  when  he  deacribes  them  man  particniarly,  he 
speaks  of  each  in  the  singnlar.  (Sejrlax,  pp.  1,  51, 
ed.  Hndaon;  pp.  1,  130,  136,  ed.  QraiOT.)  Fnm 
these  testimames,  aa  well  as  from  the  nameroos 
allnaiaas  of  other  writera,  it  appears  that  the  common 
opinion  had  became  pretty  weU  estabUshed  ftom  the 
time  of  Herodotus.  (Comp.  Polyb.  iii.  3S;  Diod.  Sc. 
ir.  18;  Dion.  Per.  64,  454,  and  Enatath.  ad  loc.; 
Palaeph.  53;  PUkstr.  Vit.  ApoUon.  v.  1,  5,  &0.) 
The  same  thing  is  erideot  from  numerooa  paaaages 
of  Strabo,  who,  in  the  conite  of  a  very  interesting 
discnssion  on  the  whole  snbjeet,  accoonts  ftr  the 
Taiioaa  poaitians  assigned  to  the  Pillars  as  follows 
(iiL  pp.  169—173).  An  oracle  had  commanded  the 
Tynans  to  found  a  oolony  at  the  PiUan  of  Hercnlcs. 
The  settlers  sent  oat  for  this  porpoae,  on  arriring  at 
the  Straits,  tbonght  they  had  reached  the  term  both 
of  the  inhabited  world,  and  of  the  expedition  of 
Henmles;  and,  taking  the  rocks  of  Calpe  and  Abyla 
for  the  Pillars  of  which  they  were  in  search,  they 
landed  at  a  spot  within  the  Straits,  where  stood,  in 
Strabo's  time,  the  city  cS  the  Ezitani  [Saxktakum]  ; 
bat,  finding  the  sacrifices  inansjncioos,  they  retained. 
Another  party,  sent  oat  some  time  afterwards,  pro- 
ceeded 1500  stadia  beyond  the  Stiwts,  as  far  as  an 
island  sacred  to  Hercnles,  opposite  to  the  spot  on  the 
Iberian  coast  where  the  dty  of  Osoba  afterwards 
stood;  bnt,  again  finding  the  sacrifices  inauspicioas, 
these  also  retomed  home.  A  third  attempt  had  for 
its  result  the  fomidation  of  Oadks.  Hence  it  came 
to  pass  that  some  soaght  the  Pillars  in  the  headlands 
of  the  Straits,  others  at  Qades,  and  others  at  some 
plaoe  even  beyond  Gades  in  the  Ocean.  The  general 
opinion  was  in  &Tanr  of  Cdpe  and  Abyla;  bnt  some, 
among  whom  was  Artemidtnns,  took  the  Pillars  to 
be  the  small  ishnds  near  each,  of  which  one  was 
called  the  Iibmd  of  Bern,  by  which  he  seems  to 
mean  the  islands  off  C.  Trafalgar,  the  andent  Jn- 
nonis  Prom.,  which  headland  the  authors  of  this 
opinion  seem  to  have  eonfoanded  with  Calpe.  (Comp. 
the  Note  to  Grosknrd's  translatioD,  i.  o.)  Some  even 
transferred  the  celebrated  rodu  called  Planetae  and 
Symplegades  to  the  Straits,  and  identified  them  with 
the  Pillars  of  Hercnles.  Scymnns  Chins,  who,  like 
Artemidoms,  took  the  Pillars  for  ishmds,  places  them 
fiiT  within  the  Straits,  at  Haenaoa,  near  the  city  of 
the  Exitani,  above  mentioned.     (Vv.  143 — 146). 

2.  As  to  what  the  pillars  were  believed  to  be, 
Strabo  also  gives  some  interesting  inftrmatian.  Some 
took  them  for  rocky  headlands,  others  for  islands; 
the  fanner  rising  up  from  the  land,  the  latter  out  of 
the  sea,  like  gigantic  columns.  Bnt  others,  regard- 
ing the  custom  previously  referred  to,  or  even  taking 
the  word  trnjKat  literally,  looked  for  cities,  or  arti- 
ficial mounds,  at  colmnns,  or  statnee,  erected  either 
by  Hercules  bhnself,  to  mark  the  term  of  his  con- 
qnests,  or  dedicated  by  Phoenician  navigators  to  this 
^dr  tutelary  deity,  to  record  the  extent  of  their 
discoveries.  (Comp.  Hesych.  $.v.  (TrAAai  lurrtf/uvi.) 
This  Uteral  interpretation,  he  telU  ns,  prevailed 
among  the  Iberians  and  Libyans,  who  denied  that 
there  was  anything  at  the  Straits  resembling  columns, 
bnt  printed  out,  as  the  PQkrs  of  Hercules,  the 
bronze  columns  m  the  temple  of  the  god  at  Gades, 
on  which  the  expenses  of  building  the  temple  were 
inscribed.  He  adds  that  this  opinion  was  held  by 
Poseidonius,  in  oppceition  to  the  Greeks  in  general, 
who  considered  the  pillars  to  mean  promontoriet. 
Strabo's  nfotation  of  this  opinion  is  aa  mteiesting 
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efiM  of  aneient  erltuasm.  (Oacaf.  Strab.  L  pp,  SI, 
32,  47,  49,  51,  52,  56,  68,  64,  ii.  pp.  67,  68,  71, 

78,  79,  84,  86,  89,  90,  93,  101, 105,  108,  &c&c) 
Not  (mly  the  natare,  but  also  the  aumiep,  of  the 
Pillars  was  disputed ;  the  common  opinion  making 
them  two,  while  others  gave  the  number  as  one,  or 
(Ares,  cr  four.    (Hesych.  L  c) 

3.  The  true  noson  of  tie  immm  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  fact  that  Meicarth,  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  with  Herades,  was  the  tutehuy  god  of  the 
Phoenicians,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  legmds  respect- 
ing Hercules:  how  far  those  legends  originated  in 
the  Phaenidan  worship,  this  is  not  the  jdace  to  in- 
quire. The  view  gennally  taken  by  the  Greeks  may 
be  coDeoted  from  the  passages  of  Strabo  just  quoted. 
But  the  later  writen  soaght  for  an  interpretation 
from  their  physical  views  ^  the  legends  of  Hercules. 
One  story  was  that  be  tore  asunder  the  rocks  which 
had  befon  entirely  divided  the  Mediterranean  ^ea 
from  the  oceaa  (MeU,  i.  5.  §  3,  ii.  6.  §  6.)  Pliny 
assigns  both  reasons  (iii.  prooem.  "  Abila  Africae, 
Europae  Calpe,  laborum  BercuUt  meta:  quam  ob 
causam  indigenae  oolumnas  ejus  Dei  vocant,  cre- 
duntque  perfessas  ezduss  antes  admisisse  maria,  et 
nram  naturae  matasse  faciem.")  The  interestbg 
speculations  of  the  ancients,  respecting  the  physical 
(jianges  resulting  from  the  supposed  disruption,  es- 
pecially the  opmion,  discussed  by  Strabo,  that  the 
Mediterranean  had  previously  bnn  connected  with 
the  Bed  Sea,  and  ijiat  the  Itikmtu  of  Sua  was 
formed  by  the  lowering  of  the  Mediterranean  through 
its  new  outlet,  belong  rather  to  other  places  in  this 
work  [Ektthkaedh  Makb,  Makx  iNTRBHim] : 
bnt  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  oat  here  that 
Mela  (t  e.)  indicates  just  this  opposite  opinion, 
namely,  that  the  Mediterranean  was  elevated  by  the 
infinz  of  the  Atlantic;  and  the  same  idea  is  conveyed 
by  PUny's  phrase  of  "  admuitu  maria."  Another 
legend  was  that  Hercules  fnrced  the  two  rocks  into 
tempcBSry  union  to  make  a  bridge  for  the  safe  con- 
veyance of  the  herds  of  Geryon  to  Libya  (Avion.  Ora 
Marti.  326);  and  another,  that  he  narrowed  the 
Strait,  so  as  to  shut  out  the  sea-moneters  which  had 
previoosly  made  their  way  in  from  the  Ocean  and 
infested  the  Meditwranean  (Diod.  Sia  iv.  18).  It 
only  remains  to  notice  that  one  of  the  principal 
parallels  of  latitude,  by  which  Eratosthenes  ioA 
other  aneient  geographers  divided  the  earth  into 
KAl/ucro,  was  drawn  through  the  Pillars,  pissing 
also  thrnigh  the  Straits  of  Messina,  Athena,  Bhodes, 
and  the  Taurus,  to  Thinae.     (Strab.  ii.  pp.  67,  68, 

79,  &c  &c,;  l^warti.  Din.  dt  Cotunmu  fftr- 
ottlii,  AHaef,  l749,4to;GoeaeUr>, Sack. mr la  Ga)gr. 
Sj/tt.  del  Anc,  tome  iv.  pp.  1 — 10,  Paris,  1813; 
Humboldt,  Krituche  Untertuchmu/en,  vd.  i.  pp.  451, 
ibU. ;  Ukert,  vol  ii.  pp.  248,  b.  folL)  [P.  8.] 

HE'RCULIS  INSULA.      [Carthago  Nova: 
Okoba]. 
HE-BCULIS  LIBX7HNI POBTUS  [LiBTTMnm.] 
HE-BCULIS  MONOECI  POBTUS.    [Mohob- 

C08.] 

HE^OULIS  PORTUS.  1.  A  small  port  on 
the  coast  of  Etruria,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  promon- 
tory of  Monte  ArgaUaro.   [Asoehtabics  Moms.] 

2.  (6  "apaK\4ovs  Xi^^**,  Strab.  vl  p.  256;  Portns 
Herculis,  Flin.iii.  5.  s.  10),  a  port  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Bruttium,  placed  by  Pliny  between  Hipponinm  and 
the  month  of  the  Metaums.  Strabo  tells  us  that  it 
was  between  Hipponinm  and  the  Portus  Herculis  that 
the  coast  began  to  curve  round  towards  the  Sicilian 
Strait.     Hence,  it  is  probable  that  the  name  was 
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given  to  the  port  of  TVop^o,  which  i*  doae  to  tlie 
headland  called  Cafo  VaUamo,  where  th>  coast 
actaall]r  begins  to  tnod  to  the  S.,  and  moat  alwajrs 
bare  been  of  importaooe  as  a  pott.  The  modem 
name  of  Tropia  aeems  to  point  to  a  Boman  origin, 
bat  is  not  fbond  in  an;  ancient  writer. 

3.  ('HpatcAfcvt  X^i^,  PtoL  iiL  S.  §  3),  a  port  on 
the  aooth  coast  of  Sardinia,  between  Sold  and 
Mora,  nMntkoed  00I7  bf  Ptolemj,  is,  in  all  pioba- 
bilitj,  the  one  now  known  as  Purio  di  Mal/atamo. 
(De  la  Harmora,  Foyaft  m  Sardaigne,  roL  iL  p. 
394.)  [EH-B.] 

HEIiCULIS  PBOM0NT0BIUH(T&-H,iJjcX<u>r, 
Strab.  tL  p.  259),  a  pnxnontorj  of  Brottium,  which 
is  regarded  b^  Strsbo  u  the  extreme  S.  point  of  that 
oonntiT.  and  oooseqnentlj  of  all  Italy.  It  is  now 
called  Cape  Spartmaiio,  and  is,  in  (uA,  the  SE. 
point  (^  the  great  headland  forming  the  extremit; 
of  Brottinm,  as  Cape  Lencopetra  (Capo  MtArvu) 
is  the  SW.  Hence,  Strabo  is  perfectly  cocrect  in 
saying  that,  immediately  after  doubling  the  Her- 
cnlean  PmnoDtoiy,  the  coniaa  of  a  Toyager  would 
lie  to  the  NE.  It  is,  however,  in  jnst  the  same 
lalitnde  as  Lencopetra,  which  was  more  commonly 
regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  extreme  point  of  the 
Italian  peninsula.  [E.  H.  B.l 

HETICULIS  PROMONTORIUM  ('H/xucXfow 
tutfMjv.  C.  Mogador),  a  promontory  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Haorelania,  half  a  degree  S.  of  the  month  of  the 
river  Photh.    (PtoL  iv.  1.  §  4.)  [P.  8.] 

HE'RCULIS  SILVA,  a  ftrest  of  Germany,  men- 
tioned only  by  Tacitns  (^m.  ii.  IS)  as  sitnated  on 
the  east  of  the  river  Visargis,  whence  modem  writers 
identify  it  with  the  Sunlelfftbirge,  on  the  west  of  the 
town  ti[  Minden.  [L.  &] 

HEUCULIS  TEMPLUM.     [Gadbs.] 

HEKCUNIATAE  or  HEBCUNUTES  C^kov- 
nccToT),  a  tribe  in  Pannonia,  occni^ring  the  disbict 
between  the  Daoabios  and  lake  Pelsa  (Plin.  iii.  28 ; 
PtoL  ii.  16.  §3.)  Theirname  is  believed  to  indicate 
that  they  were  a  Celtie  people.  [L.  S.1 

HERCYNA.    [BoB(mA,p.4IS,b.] 

HERCY'NIA  SILVA  (ffercyiuw  Saltut,  Liv.  v. 
34;  Herejftuum  jvgum,  Plin.  iv.  28;  'Eptcmta  SAif, 
'Zpxivuy  6pos,  'Efxinos  Spv^i,  ri  "Epxirui),  a 
range  of  mountains  in  Gennany,  the  extent  and 
situation  of  which  an  described  very  differently  by 
the  writers  of  different  ages.  Some  of  the  earlior 
anthore  place  the  Hercynian  finest  near  the  Pyrenees 
(ScboL  ad  Dioiu/s.  Perieg.  286),  while  others  assign 
to  it  a  place  near  the  northern  ocean  (Died.  v.  21 ; 
Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  28S;  Senec  Med.  712) 
or  in  the  coontry  of  the  Celts  (Schol.  ad  ApoUon. 
Shod.  iv.  640).  The  earliest  mentioo  of  it  occnra 
in  Aristotle  (ifeieor.  i.  13:  'Apitina  Spti),  who 
speaks  of  it  generally  as  a  nuige  of  monntains  in  the 
north  of  Europe ;  but  the  first  author  that  affords 
any  more  detailed  informatioa  is  Julius  Caesar  (B,  0. 
vi.  24,  25),  a»x>rding  to  whom  its  breadth  was  nine 
days'  journey  and  its  length  sixty.  It  commenced 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Helvetii,  Memetes,  and  Rao- 
raci,  and  extending  in  an  eastern  dinctico  parallel  to 
the  Danube  reached  the  coontry  of  the  Dad  and 
Anartes;  it  then  turned  northward,  traversing  the 
countries  of  many  nations.  He  therefore  makes  the 
mountaios  commence  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  leaves  its  eastern  termination  undefined.  On 
the  whole,  Pomponins  Mela  (iii.  3)  and  Strabo  (iv. 
p.  292)  agree  with  this  description,  according  to 
which  the  Hen^nia  Silva  would  be  a  general  name 
forahnost  all  tha  mountains  of  Soutbera  and  Central 
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Germany,  that  ia,  from  the  aooraes  of  thaDazBlie  t» 
Transylvania,  onnpriaing  the  Sdiwarxwald,  Odea- 
waM,  Spessart,  RUSo,  ThSringer  Waki,  the  Han 
moontain  (which  seems  to  have  retained  a  trace  ef 
the  andoDt  name),  Rauhe  Alp,  Stdgerwald.  and  the 
Flchtel-,  Ere-,  and  Biesengcbiige.  At  a  later  period, 
when  the  monntains  of  Germany  had  became  beoer 
known  to  the  Ramans,  the  name  Hercynia  Sbn  was 
applied  to  the  more  limited  range  of  moontains  ex- 
tending atxMind  Bohemia,  and  extending  thno^ 
Hocavia  into  Hungary.  (Tac  Germ.  28,  90 ;  Pfis. 
iv.25,28.)  Ptolemy  (u.  11.  §  7)  apfdies  the  nuK 
only  to  the  range  connecting  the  Sodeles  vrith  tiw  Car- 
pathian mountains.  Caesar  (&  G.  vL  2fi,  fidL)  gins 
a  full  acooant  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  antmais 
that  wen  found  in  those  extensive  forests.  At  tbc 
time  when  they  became  better  known,  the  separate 
parts  of  the  mountain  chain  were  designated  by 
separate  names,  as  Abfuia,  Sattrad  Jtfomtet,  Jlfii 
Montet,  Baoaat  SOca,  MelSmam,  SuJeti  Momia, 
Gabrtta  Sika,  Aealmrgiiu  Moat,  and  Sarmatid 
Itariet.  The  name  Hercyuia,  which  some  tegaid 
as  a  nam*  of  Celtic  origin,  ia  probably  casneaed 
with  the  old  German  HvX,  Bard,  and  Han,  signi- 
fying a  woody  moontain.  [L.  &] 

HERDO'NEA  CEpW(a,Ptol.:  Ordoma^tatj^ 
the  interior  of  Apulia,  sitnated  on  the  Inanch  of  the 
Appian  Way  which  led  from  Cannidam,  by  Eqoa* 
Tutivus,  to  Beneventnm.  It  was  distant  26  R.  miles 
from  Cannsitmi  and  19  from  Aecae  (7Ve;a).  (/(ia. 
iliitp.116;  Tab.PeiU.;  StrakvLp^  383,  where  tha 
name  is  corruptly  written  in  all  the  MSk  and  oU 
editions  Kc|i8e>rfa.)  Heidooea  is  remarkable  in  Bc^ 
man  history  for  having  witnessed  the  defeat  <tf  two 
different  Roman  armies  by  Harniihal  at  an  interval  <i 
only  2  years :  the  one  in  B.C.  212,  nndar  the  poeter 
Cn.  Fulviua  Flaoons ;  the  other  in  B.C.  310,  loder 
the  proconsul  Cn.  Fuhrius  Centamalna.  (Liv.  xxv. 
21,  xxvii.  1.)  After  the  seeood  of  these  victories, 
Hannibal,  having  no  confidence  in  the  fiddi^  e£ 
Herdooea  (which  was  one  of  the  places  that  had 
joined  the  Carthaginians  after  the  battle  nl  CamtseX 
destroyed  the  dty,  and  transferred  all  its  inhabilams 
to  Hetapontnm  ioi  Thuiii  It  must  have  been  sub- 
sequently rebuilt,  bnt  appeara  never  to  have  rEOi 
again  into  a  place  of  importance.  Silios  Itahciis 
speaks  of  it  as  an  obscure  and  deaoted  place  (viii. 
568) ;  and  though  its  existence  as  one  of  the  munitipal 
towns  of  central  Apulia  is  attested  by  the  geo- 
graphers and  itineraries  (PliiL  iii.  1 1.  a.  16 ;  PW. 
iii.  1.  §  72 ;  Strab.  L  c),  its  name  is  never  ac:aB 
mentjaoed  in  history.  It  appears  however  to  Uan 
survived  till  the  middle  ages,  and  was  finally  de- 
stroyed by  the  Saracens. 

The  ruins  of  the  andent  dty,  which  an  described 
as  extensive  and  indicating  a  place  of  importance, 
are  still  visible  on  the  summit  of  a  slight  hill,  a  short 
dlstftUfe  to  the  south  ol  the  modem  Ordoma,  a  mere 
group  of  houses  between  Soma  and  Cerigaola,  on 
the  high  road  from  Naples  to  Otraato.  They  are 
described  by  Hola  (Pereyrtmu  per  la  PigUa, 
p.  44)^  and  by  Romanelli  (voL  ii.  p.  258). 

The  name  of  Herdonea  is  varioosly  corrupted  into 
Erdonias  (/fm.  AnL  p.  1 16),  Serdoiua  (/(n.  Bier. 
p.  610),  Ardona  (LH.  Colon,  p.  S60) :  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  Uie  ARDomtu  moitioned  by  Livy 
(xxiv.  20),  where  Fabins  established  his  vrinter 
qoarten  in  B.C.  214,  is  only  a  cormptioa  of  tha 
same  name.  [E.  H.  B.j 

HE'RIUS  ("Bf»os).  Ptolemy  (iL  8.  §  1 )  places  the 
Herins  on  the  ooast  of  Gallia  Lngduneoaii,  b^weea 
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the  Brintes  Portu  and  the  Vindina  or  Vidana 
Portus.  Ptolemy's  latitnde  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Herins  (49|°)  nukes  it  nearly  as  far  north  la  the 
outlet  of  the  Sane.  D'Anville  [Dukktie]  supposes 
the  Herins  to  be  the  Vilaine,  the  hrst  large  rirer 
north  of  the  Z/Oire.  He  adds  (JVbtiee,  ^.,  Herins 
Flar.)  that  the  passage  of  the  Vilaine  between 
Jioehe-Bernard  and  the  mouth  of  the  rirer  is  now 
called  Treig-kier,  and  that  we  maj  readily  believe 
Treig-hier  to  be  a  cormption  of  Trajectum  HeriL 
This  may  be  so;  or  Treig-kier  may  be  the  old  Celtic 
name.  Some  geographers  assume  the  Herios  to  be 
the  small  rirer  Aurag  north  of  the  Vilaine;  bnt  this 
is  only  a  guess  like  the  other.  [G.  L.] 

UERMAEUM  FROM.  ('Ep^a  tuipa,  Ptol.  iii. 
17.  §  3),  a  point  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  which  has 
'  been  identified  with  Ponla  Trividi.  (HSck,  Kreta, 
vol.  i.  p.  388.)  [E.B.J.] 

HEBMAEUM  PROM.  ('Ef>^  ixpa).  1.  A 
heailland  on  the  ooaiit  of  Marmarica,  between  Pho»- 
nicos  and  Paraetonium.  (Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  7;  StadU 
cum.  p.  437).  8.  In  Africa  Propria.  [Mercdru 
Pb<»i.3  [P.  S.] 

HERHraiUS  HONS  (rhSpo,  'Eppiriov.  Sierra 
de  la  EstreUa)^  a  mountain  range  of  Lnsitania,  S.  of 
the  river  Dnrius  (  Douro),  a  poeition  of  some  impor- 
tance in  Caesar's  campaign  in  Lnsitania.  (Dion  Cass, 
xxxvii.  52;  Hirt  Bell.  Alex.  48;  Suet.  Caet.  54.) 
in  the  middle  ages  it  was  still  called  Hermeno  and 
Armmna  (Resendins,  Aniiq.  Lutit.  p.  58;  Link, 
Seiee  dureh  Porhigatt,  vol.  ii.  p.  142;  Florea, 
Eep.  &  vid.  ziii.  p.  166;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  I.  p. 
277).  [P.  S.] 

HEKMIONE  or  HERMION  i'Epiuim,  Herod., 
Xen.,  Stnib. ;  'EpfMiy,  Eurip.  Berc.  Fur.  615 ; 
Polyh.  ii.  52 ;  'Epfim,  Scylax,  p.  20 :  £th.  'tffu- 
oreis;  fern.  "E^/uon't:  Adj.  'EptuoyiK6s,  Hermio- 
neos,  Hermionius,  Henraonicns:  the  territory  'Ep/u- 
or(s),  a  town  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Argulis, 
in  the  wider  ose  of  this  term,  bnt  an  independent 
city  daring  the  flourishing  period  of  Grecian  histoiy, 
and  possessing  a  territory  named  Hennionls.  The 
sea  between  the  southern  coast  of  Argolis  and  the 
iskmd  of  Hydrea  was  called  after  it  the  Hermioni- 
cus  SiHUS  ('Epfuonir^t  k6\wos,  Strab.  viii.  p  335), 
which  was  regarded  as  distinct  from  the  Argolic  and 
Saronic  gnUs. 

Hermione  was  founded  by  the  Dryopes,  who  ais 
said  to  have  been  driven  ont  of  their  original  abodes 
on  Mount  Oeta  and  its  adjacent  valleys  by  Heracles, 
and  to  have  settled  in  the  Peloponnesus,  where  their 
three  chief  towns  were  Hermione,  Asine,  and  ETon. 
(Herod,  viii.  43,  47 ;  Died.  iv.  37.)  Hermione  is 
mentioned  by  Homer  along  with  its  kindred  city 
Asine.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  560.)  Asine  and  Elan  were 
conqnerHl  at  an  early  period  by  the  Dorians,  but 
Hermione  oontinned  to  exist  as  an  independent  Dry- 
opian  state  long  afterwards.  Hermione  appears  to 
have  lieen  the  most  important  of  the  Dryopian  towns, 
and  to  have  been  in  possession  at  one  time  of  a  larger 
porticm  of  the  adjacent  coast,  as  well  as  of  several 
of  the  neighbonring  islands.  Strabo,  following  an- 
cient antfaorities,  places  the  promontoty  Scyllaeum 
in  Hermionis  (Stnb.  viii.  p.  373),  and  the  Hermionio 
gnlf  extended  along  the  oOast  of  Troezen  as  far  as 
this  promontory.  Hermione  is  mentioned  first  among 
the  cities  of  the  Amphictyony,  the  representatives 
of  which  were  accnstomed  to  meet  in  the  adjacent 
island  of  Cahinreia  (Strab.  viii.  p^  374),  from  which 
it  has  been  inferred  that  Hermione  had  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  oonfederaev,  and  that  the  island  be- 
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longed  to  this  dty.  It  is  expressly  stated  that 
Hydreia  belonged  to  the  Hermionians,  and  that  they 
surrendered  this  island  to  the  Samian  pirates,  who 
gave  it  into  the  charge  of  the  Troezenians.  (Herod, 
iii.  59.)  The  Hermionians  are  mentioned  as  Dry- 
opes at  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars:  they  sent 
three  ships  to  Salamis,  and  300  men  to  Plataea. 
(Herod,  viii.  43,  ix.  28.)  Subsequently  the  Argires 
took  possession  of  Hermione,  and  settled  there  an 
Argive  colony.  There  is  no  account  of  its  conquest, 
and  Panaanias  supposes  that  the  Argives  obtained 
peaceable  possession  of  the  town ;  but  it  probably 
came  into  Uieir  power  abont  the  same  time  that  they 
subdued  Mycenae  and  Tiryt«,  b.  c.  464.  Some  of 
the  expelled  Hermionians  took  refuge  at  Halieis, 
where  the  Tiiynthians  had  also  settled ;  and  it  was 
perhaps  at  this  time  that  the  lower  city  was  deserted. 
(Pans.  ii.  34.  §  5 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  373 ;  camp.  Steph. 
B.  t  e.  Tipwi ;  Mtiller,  Dor.  ToL  i.  p.  199,  Engl, 
trans.)  Hermione  now  became  a  Doric  atj;  bnt 
the  inhabitants  still  retained  some  of  the  ancient 
Dryopian  customs.  Thna  it  continued  to  be  the 
chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Demeter  Chthonia,  who 
appears  to  have  been  the  principal  deity  of  the  Diy- 
opians ;  and  we  learn  from  a  remarkable  inscription 
that  the  Asinaeaas,  who  had  settled  in  Messenia 
after  their  expulsion  from  Argolis,  continued  to  send 
offerings  to  Dimeter  Chthonia  at  Hermione.  (Bockh, 
Inter,  no.  1193,)  Although  Hermione  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Argives,  it  did  not  continne 
permanently  subject  to  Ai^os,  and  it  is  mentioned 
subsequently  as  an  independent  town  and  an  ally 
of  Sparta.  (Thuc.  ii.  66,  viii.  3.)  After  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Acrocorinthns  by  Aratus,  the  tymt 
who  governed  Hermione  voluntarily  surrendered  bis 
power,  and  the  dty  joined  the  Achaean  league. 
(Polyb.  ii.  44.)  Hermione  continued  to  exist  long 
afterwards,  as  is  proved  by  its  numerous  coins  and 
inscriptions. 

Pansanias  describes  Hermione  at  eonsidemble 
length.  The  old  city,  which  was  no  longer  inhabited 
in  his  time,  stood  open  a  promontory  seven  stadia  in 
length,  and  three  in  breadth  at  its  widest  part;  and 
on  either  side  of  this  promontory  there  was  a  con- 
venient harbour.  There  were  still  several  temples 
standing  on  this  promontoty  in  the  Ume  of  Pausanias, 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  was  one  sacred  to 
Poseidon.  The  later  town,  which  Pausanias  visited, 
stood  at  the  dbtance  of  four  stadia  from  this  tem|de 
upon  the  slopes  of  the  bill  Pron.  It  was  entirely 
surrounded  by  walk,  and  was  in  earlier  times  the 
Acropolis  of  the  city.  Among  its  ruins  lies  the 
modem  village  of  Kattri.  Of  the  numerous  tem- 
ples mentioned  by  Pausanias  the  most  important 
was  the  ancient  Dryopian  sanctnary  of  Demeter 
Chthonia,  situated  on  a  height  of  Mount  Pron,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Chthonia,  daughter  of  Pho- 
ronens,  and  Clymenus  her  brother.  (Eur. /ferc/liir. 
615.)  It  wss  an  invioUble  sanctuary;  but  it  was 
plmidered  by  the  Cilician  pirates.  (Phot.  Lex.  t.  v. 
'Epiu6ini ;  Pint.  Pomp.  24.)  Opposite  this  temple 
was  one  sacred  to  Clymenus ;  and  to  the  right  was 
the  Stoa  of  Echo,  which  repeated  the  voice  three 
times.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  there  were  three 
sacred  places  surrounded  with  stone  fences  ;  one 
named  the  sanctnary  of  Clymenus,  the  second  tliat 
of  Pluto,  and  the  third  that  of  the  Acherusian  lake. 
In  the  sanctuary  of  Clymenus  there  was  an  opening 
in  the  earth  which  the  Hermionians  believed  to  be 
the  shortest  road  to  Hades,  and  consequently  they 
pat  no  money  in  the  months  ef  their  dead  to  pay 
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the  toTTnuo  oT  tiie  lower  world.  (Pan*.  iL  35  ; 
Stnb.  Tiii.  p.  373.) 

Frooi  Uenniooe  a  pemntnla,  now  called  KramdJu, 
mends  towards  the  tonth  and  weat  It  coatadiia 
two  promoatories,  oo  each  of  which  tiiere  are  Hel- 
lenic remaina.  Paiuaniaa  namea  two  ancient  plaoee, 
callitd  Halice  and  Uasea,  oo  the  road  from  Hermione 
to  Asine,  both  of  which  most  hare  been  sitoated  in 
this  {leninsala,  bat  be  givee  no  farther  indication  of 
their  position.  It  has  been  coDJectared  that  the 
Hellenic  remains  near  C.  MatdJa,  oo  the  mere 
easterlj  of  the  two  promoatories  atiore  mentioned, 
an  tlHiae  of  Halice;  and  that  the  remains  on  the  more 
westerljr  promontory  at  Port  Kkeli  represent  Hasea : 
bnt  there  are  good  reaaoos  for  beliering  that  the 
luins  near  C.  UtaiH  are  thoee  of  aome  town  the 
name  of  which  has  not  been  recorded ;  that  Halice, 
or,  as  it  ia  also  called,  Halieia,  stood  at  Port  Kkelii 
and  that  Masea  was  situated  more  to  the  north,  on 
the  western  coast,  at  Port  KUdiAia.  In  the  time  of 
Paiuaniaa,  Masea  served  as  the  harbour  of  Hermiooe. 
[Uauei.s  ;  Masks.]  Towards  the  east  the  frootier 
uf  the  Hermioois  and  Troeaenia  was  marked  bjr 
a  te:nple  of  Demeter  Thermasia,  cloae  to  tbe  sea, 
80  stadia  westward  of  Cape  Scyllaeom,  the  name 
of  wliicb  has  been  preserved  in  that  of  ThirmuL 
(Paus.  ii  34.  §  6.)  Kear  this  temple,  on  the  road 
from  Troeien  to  Hermione,  was  a  small  place  called 
Kiuci  (EiA<a(),  the  name  of  which  has  been  pr>- 
serred  in  tlie  modem  Ilio,  Westward  the  Hermioois 
seems  to  haTe  extended  as  £u  as  the  territory  of 
Asine.  On  the  road  from  Masea  to  Aaine.  Paoaanias 
mentions  the  pramootocy  STBirtHtra  (Srpvfeiis); 
at  the  distaow  of  250  stadia  ftom  which,  by  a 
monntain  path,  were  Pini.aiiouDif  (tiXwrifun) 
and  BuLCi  (BoXmi),  the  latter  beinf;  the  name  rf 
a  heap  of  stones :  30  stadia  beyond  Bolei  was  a 
pkce  called  Didymi  [Didyhi].  (Leake,  Mono, 
vol.  ii.  p.  4S7,  seq.,  relopotmesiaea,  p.  281,  seq. ; 
Boblaye,  Rtcltercha,  ^.  p.  60  ;  Cortios,  PeJofxn- 
iiesDs  yoL  ii.  p.  454,  seq.) 

UERMIONES,  cos  of  the  three  great  divinoos 
into  which,  acconlinf;  to  Tacitns  (Crm.  2),  the  Ger- 
man nation  was  divided.  These  divisons  were  the 
Ingaemmet,  inhabiting  the  country  near  the  ocean; 
the  //enmoaes,  occupying  the  central  parts  of  Ger- 
many; and  the  rest  weia  called  /staevona.  All 
three  were  said  to  have  received  their  namea  from 
the  three  sons  of  Uannos;  and  as  the  one  after  whom 
the  Uermioaes  were  called,  bore  the  name  of  Hermmo, 
/rmmo,  or  Jrmm,  Grimm  {DetUtde  MgthoL  i.  p. 
320,  2nd  ed.)  suf;gests  that  thor  name  should  be 
written  Henmnotiet,  which  is  actually  the  reading  of 
one  of  the  MSS.  of  Tadtus.  Pliny  (iv.  28^  instead 
of  three,  mentions  five  great  divisions  of  the  Germans, 
and  makes  the  Uenniones  the  fourth,  adding  that 
they  included  the  Soeri,  Uennandori,  Chatti,  and 
CheruscL  Modem  writers  have  haiarded  nnnwroos 
conjectures  as  to  the  difierent  tribes  contained  in 
these  three  or  five  groups;  but  it  will  ever  remain 
impoBsible  to  arrive  at  any  satis&ctoiy  result.  (See 
also  Mela,  iiL  3;  Orph.  Arfom.  1 134.)      [L.  S.J 

HEIiMK/NICUS  SINUS.    [Hbbmiobs.] 

UKRMIONIS.     [Ukkmiokb.] 

UKRMISIUM  (Pomp.  Mela,  ii-  1-  §  3;  Plin.  iv. 
12),  a  town  <n  tiw  W.  coast  of  the  Taoric  Cher- 
aonesna.  [K.  B.  J.J 

HERMON.    [AimuBAXtis.] 

HERMONACTIS  VICUS  (  Epfuiraicnt  Ktiia,, 
Stnb.  vii  p.  300 ;  PtoL  iii  10.  §  14),  a  pUce  in 
Sarmatia  Eurapeea,  near  the  month  of  the  Tyras, 
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where  wu  &e  tower  of  Neoptolemas  (Sti^  L  c; 
comp.  Antn.  PeripiL  p.  10),  perbaps  a  ligfatiioae. 
In  this  neighboorfaood,  not  long  since,  the  remras 
of  an  old  tower  were  found.  (Koler,  If  ei>.&  7.^00^ 
d»  St.  Pelenb.  vd.  x.  p.  SSa)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HEBHONACUM  or  HERMOMACUU,  ow  ef 
the  many  names  of  towns  ending  in  ncii  in  Korth 
GaUia,  is  placed  by  the  Table  between  Camararani 
and  Bagacnm  (Cambrag,  and  Bsaqr),  and  8  fra 
Bagacum,  which  is  8  Gallic  leagnea.  lyAnviUefiuka 
place  Bervurain,  between  Caatbn^jrand  Batag,  wUd 
he  snpposes  to  represent  Hefmonacnm.  [G.  L.] 

HERMOKASSA  ('EpiuiMurira,  Dionys.  552 ; 
Scymn.  Fr.  153  ;  Pomp.  Mela,  L  19.  §  5  ;  PioL  v. 
9 ;  Stejdi.  B.  t.  e.),  a  place  lyii^  betwees  Siadica 
and  Phanagoria,  which  Benndl  (^Compmr.  Geof, 
vol.  iL  p  331)  fixes  at  the  opening  of  the  lake  ian 
which  the  Kvim  river  flows.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HERMOMTHIS("EpM«>«it,Stepli.B.a.v.;  Stiali. 
xvii.  p.  817;  Aristid.  A^/yptiae,  p.  568;  Her- 
munthis,/(.iln<(M.p.l60;  Plin.  v.  9.  §  1 1 ;  Uwnk 
Sofim.  L  31),  the  modem  Ermait,  was  the  datf 
town  ef  the  Uennonthite  nome  in  the  Tbebaid  — 
"  Tbebals  Saperior"  cf  the  Ilinerariee.  It  stood 
about  eight  miles  SW.  of  Thebea,  and  34  KE.  «f 
Latopolis,inlat.25°I0'N.  A  little  above  Hema- 
tfais  the  sandstone  rocks  which  had  confined  the  Nile 
like  a  wall  disappear,  and  limestone  hilla  aoceced, 
leaving,  especially  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river, 
wider  margins  of  cultivable  land.  In  a  plain  of 
this  expanding  character,  and  on  tiie  left  aide  of  the 
Nile,  stood  Hermoothis.  In  the  Phatacnic  times  it 
was  celebrated  for  the  wonhip  of  Isis,  Oaiiis,  and 
their  son  Honis.  Its  mins  still  attest  the  magmfi- 
cence  of  its  bnildinga;  bnt  the  beion,  cf  which  the 
remains  are  extant,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  the  last 
Cleopatra  (b.  c.  51 — 29),  and  the  scnlptores  appear 
to  allude  to  the  birth  of  Caesarian,  her  son  by  Ju- 
lius Caesar,  symbolised  as  that  rf  the  god  Barpfan^ 
the  son  of  Mandon  and  Ritho.  Its  astraaoniieal 
odiing  ia  pnbahly  genethliacal,  refrrrii^  to  the 
aspect  of  the  heavens  at  the  time  of  Caeauko's  na- 
tivity. Adjacent  to  the  temple  are  the  vestiges  «f 
a  tank,  which  probably  serrcd  as  a  Nikxnetcr,  oaea 
its  sides  exhibit  the  grooves  nsual  in  wadt  basiaa. 
Under  the  Uter  Caeeais,  Hermonthia  was  the  bead- 
quarters  of  the  L^o  Ilda  V'aloitiniana.  (Cham- 
pollinn,  L'Eggple,  vol.  L  p.  195.)         [W.  B.  D.] 

HEKMO'POLIS  MAGNA  ('EfWwSw^XiS^fT^U*. 
Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  PtuL  iv.  5.  §  60;  Hemwpolis,  Aia- 
mian,  iL  16  ;  Hemmpolis,  /(.  Amtim.  pp^  154,  ae^; 
Mercnrii  Oppidnm,  Plin.  v.  9.  §  11 :  KA.  'Ef^ea- 
woAliiis  or  l/iiunFoAfTiFt),  the  modem  Fiimtn, 
was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mile,  ahoot  lat. 
27°  4'  N.,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Hennopoiiu 
noma  in  the  Heptanomis.  It  ia  wwwtimwi,  indeed, 
as  by  Pliny,  reckoned  among  the  dties  of  Upper 
and  not  id  Middle  Egypt.  Hennopolis  atood  oa  the 
borders  of  these  diviuons  of  I^gypt,  and,  for  maf 
ages,  the  Thehald  or  npper  ooontiy  extended  macfc 
further  to  the  M.  than  in  more  recant  perioda.  As 
the  border  town,  Hermopolis  waa  a  place  of  great 
resort  and  opolence,  ranlung  second  to  Tbebes  akoa. 
A  little  to  S.  of  the  city  waa  the  castle  of  Hermo- 
polis, at  which  point  the  river  craft  from  the  sffer 
country  paid  toll  CEfvuvaXtnini  ^aXoac^  Senh. 
xviL  p.  813;  Ptd.  H  c. ;  the  B<Ja-  Jmt^f  of  the 
Arabians).  The  grottos  of  Beni-hasain,  near  Anti- 
noSpolis,  upon  the  i^iposite  bank  of  tlw  Kile,  acre 
the  coomwn  cemetery  of  the  HanDofnlitaaa,  it, 
althongh  the  river  divided  the  dty  from  its  aecro- 
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polis,  yet,  from  the  vide  carve  of  the  vettem  hills 
at  this  pcnnt,  it  was  easiei'  to  farj  the  dead  over 
the  water  than  to  truisport  them  bj  famd  to  the 
hills.  The  principal  deities  wonhipped  at  Her- 
inopolis  were  TyphSn  and  Thoth.  The  former  was 
represented  bj  an  hippopotamos,  on  which  sat  a 
hawk  fif;hting  with  a  serpent.  (Pint.  /(.  et  Orir, 
p.  371,  D.)  Thoth  or  Tatith,  the  Greek  Hermes, 
the  inventor  of  the  pen  and  of  letters,  the  Ibis- 
headed  god,  was,  with  his  accompnnjing  emblems, 
the  Il>is  and  the  Cynocephalns  or  ape,  the  most  con- 
spicnoos  among  the  sCDlptnres  upon  the  great  por- 
tico of  the  temple  of  Hermopolis.  His  designation 
m  inscriptions  was  "  The  Lord  of  Eahmoon."  This 
portico  wss  a  work  of  the  Pharaonic  era ;  bat  the 
erections  of  the  Ptolemies  at  Hermopohs  were  npon 
a  scale  of  great  extent  and  magnificence,  and,  al- 
thongh  raised  by  Grecian  monarchs,  are  essentially 
Egyptian  in  their  conception  and  execution.  The 
portico,  the  only  remnant  of  the  temple,  consists  of 
a  doable  row  of  pillars,  six  in  each  row.  The  archi- 
traves are  formed  of  five  stones ;  each  posses  from 
the  centre  of  one  pillar  to  that  of  the  next,  accord- 
ing to  a  well-known  nsage  with  Aegyptian  bnilders. 
The  intercolumnation  of  the  centre  pillars  is  wider 
than  that  of  the  others ;  and  the  stone  over  the 
centre  is  twenty-five  feet  and  six  inches  long.  These 
columns  were  painted  yellow,  red,  and  bine  in 
alternate  bands,  and  the  brilliancy  of  Uie  colouis  is 
well  represented  in  Hinntoi's  \iib  plate.  There  is 
also  a  peculiarity  in  the  pillars  of  the  Hermopolitan 
portico  pecnliar  to  themselres,  or,  at  least,  discovered 
only  again  in  the  temple  of  Goumou.  (Mnon, 
L'EgypU,  plate  41.)  Instead  of  being  formed  of 
]ai;ge  masses  placed  horizontally  above  each  other, 
they  are  composed  of  irregular  peces,  so  artfully 
adjusted  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  lines  tS 
janction.  The  bases  of  these  columns  represent  the 
lower  leaves  of  the  lotus;  next  come  a  number  of 
concentric  rings,  like  the  hoops  of  a  cask;  and  above 
these  the  pillars  appear  like  bimches  of  reeds  held 
together  by  horizontal  bonds.  Including  the  capital, 
each  column  is  abont  40  feet  in  height;  the  greatest 
clrenroferaBoe  is  abont  28}  feet,  about  five  feet  from 
the  ground,  fisr  they  diminish  in  thickness  both 
towards  the  base  and  towards  the  capital.  The 
widest  part  of  the  intercolumnation  is  17  feet;  the 
other  i^lars  are  13  feet  apart  Hermopolis  com- 
paratiTely  escaped  the  frequent  wars  which,  in  the 
decline  both  of  the  Phanunic  and  Roman  eras,  de- 
vastated the  Heptanomis;  bnt,  on  the  other  hand, 
its  structures  have  sufiered  severely  from  the  igno- 
rance and  cupidity  of  its  Mohammedan  rulers,  who 
have  burned  its  stones  for  lime  or  carried  them 
away  for  building  materials.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HERMOTOLIS  PABVA  CEpMoS  wiiXu  nucfi, 
Staph.  &.«.«.;  Stnh.  xvii.  p.  802;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  46; 
It.  Anion,  p.  154),  the  modem  DamarAar,  was  a 
city  of  the  Egyptian  Delta,  in  the  nome  of  Alex- 
andria, or,  as  it  was  sometimes  described,  the  chief 
town  of  a  Deltaic  Hermopolite  nome.  It  stood  in 
lat.  31°  N.  on  the  banks  of  a  canal  which  connected 
the  lake  Mareotis  with  the  Canopic  or  most  westerly 
arm  of  the  Kile.  It  was  44  miles  SE.  of  Alexandria. 
(ChampoUion,  VBgypte,  vol.  iL  p.  249.)  There  were, 
besides,  two  other  towns  of  the  same  name :  1.  on  an 
island  near  the  city  Butcsos  (Stiab.  xvii.  p.  802); 
2.  another  a  little  below  Tbmnis  (Strab.  I.  c;  Steph. 
B. «.».).  rW.B.D.] 

H£RH0MDU'BI  {'ZnumrSoipot  arl^itirlopoC), 
a  large  and  powerful  tribe  of  Germany,  occupying 
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the  extensive  country  between  the  mountains  in  the 
north-west  of  Bohemia  and  the  Soman  wall  in  the 
south-west,  which  formed  tlie  boundary  of  the  Agri 
Decumates.  On  the  east  they  bordered  on  the  N>- 
risci,  in  the  north-east  on  the  Chemsci,  and  in  the 
north-west  on  the  Chatti.  The  accounts  of  the  an- 
cients about  the  Hermtmduri  are  very  contradictory. 
They  belonged  no  doubt  to  the  Snevi;  but  respecting 
their  earliest  place  of  abode,  and  the  reasons  whi(£ 
indnced  them  to  quit  their  homes,  nothing  is  known. 
Tbey  fiist  appear  in  history  at  the  time  of  Domitins 
Ahenobarbus,  as  a  host  expelled  from  their  countiy 
and  wandering  abont,  until  Ahenobarbus  assigned  to 
them  a  pert  of  the  territory  of  the  Marcomanni,  be- 
tween the  Main  and  the  Danube.  That  district  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  Marcomanni,  and  continued 
to  be  inhabited  by  the  Hermnnduri  at  the  time  of 
Tacitus,  who  describes  them  as  friends  of  the  Ro- 
mans. (Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  32,  ed.  Morell.;  Tac. 
Germ.  41.)  Their  original  country  was,  according 
to  some,  in  the  north  of  Bohemia  and  the  neighhoor- 
ing  mountains;  for  Tacitus  places  the  sources  of  the 
Albis  in  the  country  of  the  Hermunduri,  while  Strabo 
(vii.  p.  290)  places  them  beyond  the  Albis.  At  all 
events,  however,  they  were  always  hostile  to  the 
Marcomanni.  (Tac.  A»a.  ii.  63,  iii.  29,  xiii.  57.) 
After  the  overthrow  of  Maroboduns  and  Catualda, 
which  they  themselves  had  assisted  to  effect  (Tac. 
Atm.  ii.  63),  they  spread  in  a  north-eastern  direction, 
taking  passeasioD  of  the  north-western  part  of  Boh»- 
mia  and  the  country  about  the  sonrtw  of  the  iUom 
and  Saah,  that  is,  the  part  of  Franconia  as  fiir  as 
Kiuiagm,  and  the  south-western  part  of  the  king> 
dom  of  Saxony.  (Veil.  PaL  ii.  106;  Tac.  .^im.  xiii. 
57.)  Henceforth  they  continued  to  occupy  that  ex- 
tensive country,  and  soon  after  we  find  them  allied 
with  their  old  enemies,  the  Marcomanni,  in  their 
war  against  the  Romans.  (Jul.  Caphol.  if.  Antcm. 
22;  Entrop.  viii.  13.)  After  this  war  they  are  no 
longer  mentioned,  but  seem  to  be  comprised  under 
the  general  name  of  the  Snevi;  for  Jul.  Capitolinus 
expressly  mentions  the  Hermunduri  on  the  same  oc- 
canon,  where  others,  such  as  Eutropius  and  Orosius 
(vii.  15),  speak  only  ef  Snevi.  Even  Ptolemy  ap- 
pears not  to  have  known  them,  for,  in  ii.  II.  §  24, 
be  enumerates  in  their  country  quite  difierent  tribes, 
which  are  otlierwise  unknown  to  ns.  The  name 
Hermunduri  is  believed  by  some  to  signify  high- 
landers,  and  to  be  a  compound  of  Htr=Ar,  that  is 
"high,"  and  ilfwirf=Man.  (Wilhelm,  Gtmutnim, 
pp.208,fol.)  [L.S.] 

HEKMUS.  [Attica,  p.  325,  b.] 
HE'RNICI  fEpi-iKoi,  Strab.;  'Epi-iiKj,  Dionys.), 
a  people  of  Central  Italy,  whose  territory  was  in 
later  times  included  in  Latium,  bnt  who  appear  io 
the  early  history  of  Rome  as  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent nation.  They  inhabited  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Trerus  or  Saeco,  together  with  the  mountain 
district  N.  of  that  river;  and  bordered  on  the 
Aeqnians  towards  the  M.,  and  on  the  Volscians  to 
the  S.  and  E.  We  are  told  that  their  name  was 
derived  from  an  old  Sabine  or  Marsic  word  "  hema," 
signifying  a  rock,  an  appellation  well  suited  to  the 
character  of  their  country,  the  "  Hemica  saxa"  of 
^^rgil.  (Virg.  .4«n.  vii.  684;  Serr.  oti  <oe. ;  Festue, 
e.  Hmiei.)  This  derivation  would  eeem  to  point  to 
their  being  a  race  akin  to  the  Sabines ;  and  Servius 
distinctly  calls  them  a  Sabine  colony  (Serv.  ad  Aen. 
I.  c):  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  reason  to  reject 
this  statement,  although  the  authority  of  that  com- 
meatator  is  in  itself  of  little  weight  (Niebuhr,  voL  i. 
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p.  lOS).  An  older  oonuncntator  on  ViTxil  Mrigiw 
them  a  Manic  origin  (SchoL  Veron.  ad  Atn.  L  e.), 
which  comes  to  mnch  the  same  thing,  as  the  Mani 
were  certainlj  closely  rekted  to  the  Sabines. 
[MAmi.]  On  the  other  hand,  Jnlins  Hyginos 
(ap.  Maarob.  v.  IS)  affirmed  that  the  Hemicans  were 
a  Felasgic  race;  and  Macrobins  regards  the  descrip- 
tion of  their  arm  and  attira  giren  by  Viiigil  a* 
pointing  to  the  same  ooodosion.  No  Talne  can, 
howerer,  be  attached  to  this  inference :  aud  the 
ibnner  tradition  seems  to  be  the  best  attested,  as 
well  as  in  itself  the  most  probable.  The  pecnliarij 
ckae  relation  which  we  find  sobsisting  between  the 
Hemicans  and  Latins,  probably  araie  from  their 
oommon  interest  in  opposing  tbor  formidable  oeigh- 
boon,  the  Aeqniana  and  Volsdans,  rather  than 
from  any  commonity  of  origin. 

The  Hemicans  first  appear  in  Soman  history  in 
the  reign  of  Tarqoinins  Saperbos,  when,  according 
to  Dionysins,  they  oooclnded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  that  mooarch,  who  sooght  to  unite  the  Hemi- 
cans and  I<atins  into  one  common  leagna  with  Borne. 
(Dionys.  ir.  49.)  This  het  is  not  noticed  by  Livy, 
bnt  is  not  in  itself  improbable;  and  the  alliance  thos 
eonclnded  may  hare  been  only  the  fbrenumer  of 
that  which  we  know  to  hate  existed  at  a  later 
period.  An  ancient  tradition,  indeed,  not  noticed  by 
the  historians,  but  preserred  to  us  by  Festns  (j.  r. 
SeptimoHtntm),  represents  the  Hemiean  chief, 
Laerins  Cispio*  of  Anignia,  as  oondnoting  a  body 
of  auiliaries  to  Room  at  a  still  earlier  period.  But 
it  is  pribable  that  this  legend,  as  so  often  happens 
in  the  early  history  of  Rome,  is  chronologically  mis- 
placed. After  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarqnins,  the 
Hemicans  appear  for  a  short  time  oo  temis  of  hos- 
tility with  Home  (Lir.  it  SS,  40 ;  Dknys.  ri.  5, 
SO)  :  but  this  state  of  things  was  soon  terminated 
by  a  treaty,  which  established  between  the  two 
nations  those  relatians  of  amicable  alliance  which 
firora  this  time  subsisted  for  a  long  period  without 
interraption  (Lh.  ii.  41 :  Diooys.  viil.  69).  It  is 
true  that  this  treaty,  which  was  concluded  by  ^ 
Cassias  in  B.C.  486,  is  represented  by  the  Roman 
historians  as  granted  to  the  Honicans  after  they 
had  been  Tanquished  in  war ;  and  Livy  even  telb 
us  that  they  were  deprired  by  it  of  two-thirds  of 
their  territ(vy,  bat  this  appears  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  position  in  which  we  afterwaids  find  them : 
and  there  is  erery  probability  that  Dionysins  is 
eorrect  in  stating  that  the  treaty  with  the  Hemicans 
was  a  coanterpart  of  that  concluded  seven  years 
brfore,  by  the  same  Spu  Cassius,  with  the  Latins. 
(Niebuhr,  ToL  iL  p.  87.)  The  motiTe  for  both 
treaties  was  indeed  obrionsly  the  same — the  neces- 
sity of  combining  their  forces  against  the  increasing 
power  of  the  Aequians  and  Volsdans.  The  latter 
people  had  already  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
Hemiean  town  of  Ferentinsm,  and  were  threatening 
to  drive  tlie  Hemicans  from  tlie  whole  valley  of  the 
Trerus.  The  statement  of  Livy  already  alluded  to, 
may  possibly,  as  saggeoted  by  Niebuhr,  have  arisen 
from  a  miseoDCeption  of  the  fact  that  a  third  of  all 
conquered  huids,  as  well  as  of  the  booty  taken  in 
war,  was  thenceforth  to  be  assigned  to  the  Hemi- 
cans: a  condition  which  is  exi»naly  stated  by 
Pionyaius  (viii.  71,  77),  and  which  shows  that  they 
entered  into  the  league  as  an  equal  and  independent 
power.  From  this  time  forth,  during  a  period  of 
m<  re  than  a  oentniy,  they  continned,  in  pursuance 
of  the  terms  of  their  alUaoice,  to  take  part  with  the 
Romans  and  Latins  in  their  long  and  continnous 
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stmggls  against  the  Aeqtiians  and  VokciBia,  mi 
they  were  even,  finn  their  position,  often  the  fiirt 
to  bear  the  brtmt  of  hostilitisa.  (Liv.  iiL  6;  Dionys. 
ix.  5,  67,  X.  SO.) 

But  the  relatians  wiuch  had  so  long  iiilnsitiil 
between  the  Hemicans  and  Botne,  appear  to  have 
been  broken  up  by  the  great  Ganlidi  invaaion ;  sad 
soon  after  the  ca{^are  of  the  city,  in  b.  c.  387,  we 
find  the  Hemicans  as  wvll  as  the  Latina  appearing 
in  arms  against  the  republic,  and  ev«n  kntling  s»- 
sistanee  to  their  old  enemies  tlie  V-ltrianii  (Lir.  ri. 
S,  6,  8,  11,  17,  &c)  From  this  time  they  appev 
to  have  been  sometimes  in  open  hostility ;  at  otbns 
a  suspenuon  of  arms  at  least  must  have  taken  plan; 
but  in  B.O.  361,  after  an  interral  of  sobm  yoos, 
during  which  s  precarious  peace  seons  to  have 
existed,  the  whole  Hemiean  nation  took  np  aims, 
and  engaged  with  all  their  fbnee  in  the  straggk 
with  Rome.  (Id.  vil  6 — 9.)  Tboogh  at  fint  soo- 
cessfnl,  they  were  afterwards  twice  defcated  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  strong  city  of  FerentiDom  taken ; 
bnt  still  the  war  seems  to  hare  lingered  on,  till,ia 
B.C.  358,  we  are  told  that  the  Hemicans  wtn 
defeated  and  sabdued  ("  devicti  snbactique  sunt')  by 
the  consul  C.  Plantias.  (Liv.  viL  15;  Fast.  CipiL} 
The  exact  force  of  these  expressiciis,  and  the  tena 
on  which  they  were  now  reduced  to  submisdai,  n 
are  left  to  coajecture;  bnt  it  seesns  certain  thst 
they  were  ather  e&ctnally  humbled,  or  again  ai- 
mitted  to  such  favonnble  terms  as  secured  th^ 
to  the  Roman  alliance,  for,  even  on  oocaaian  of  the 
great  outbreak  of  the  Latins  in  B.  c  340,  the  Hv- 
nicans  did  not  follow  their  example,  bat  wne  stead- 
fast to  the  Roman  cause.  At  a  later  period  they 
were  less  fsithfiil :  in  b.  c.  306,  it  was  diecnvered 
that  Hemiean  anxiliaries  had  fbught  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Samnites  against  Rome ;  and  an  investigatiai 
being  ordered  by  the  senate,  the  Hemicans  rasntsd 
this  interference,  and  declared  war  against  Bona. 
Their  counsels  were,  however,  divided ;  and  Ihaogh 
Anagnia,  their  chief  city,  put  itself  at  the  bead  rf 
the  warlike  party,  the  three  powerful  dtua  of  AJa- 
trium,  Fereotinnm,  and  A*erulae  refused  to  take 
part  in  hostilitiea.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
war  was  carried  on  with  little  spirit,  and  the  consal 
Q.  Mardus  in  a  single  campaign  was  able  to  redan 
the  whole  people  to  subjection.  (Lir.  iz.  42,  43; 
Fast.  Capit)  Their  relations  to  the  ccnqnerws 
were  now  established  on  a  permanent  finting ;  the 
three  cities  that  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war  were 
alk>wed  to  retain  their  own  Uws  snd  magiatntes, 
with  the  privileges  of  mutual  interooorae,  whila 
Anagnia,  and  the  other  towns  that  had  taken 
arms  against  Rome,  received  the  nonunal  boon  of 
the  RoDun  civitas,  but  without  the  right  of  sn&agc; 
their  magistrates  were  deprived  of  all  dvil  jniisdie- 
tion,  and  they  were  rednoed  to  the  subordinate  and 
degraded  condition  of  praefectnrae.  (Liv.  L  c; 
Festns,  v.  /Va^/ecAtra.) 

From  this  time  the  Hemicans  disappear  from 
histoiy.  They  must  bare  obtained  the  fidl  rigbtsef 
Roman  dtiiens  by  the  Lex  Julia  in  b.  <x  901,  and 
became  gradually  merged  in  that  cooditaoi,  in 
common  with  the  Latina  and  Volsciane.  Bat 
though  their  territory  was  incloded  in  IjUium,  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  term  was  understood  in  the 
days  of  Augustus,  the  Hemicans  were  still  distin- 
gnishable  as  a  separate  people,  and  are  mentioDed 
even  at  a  later  time  as  retaining  many  character- 
istics of  their  rude  and  simple  fore&theia.  (Jar. 
Sat  xir.  180.)    The  exact  limita  of  their  tanitocy 
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eumot  be  fixed  with  any  certainty,  and  they  pro- 
bably varied  at  different  times,  as  did  thoee  of  the 
neighbouring  Volsdans.  The  ooly  cities  which  we 
can  assign  to  them  with  certainty  are,  Amaohia, 
tlie  capital  or  cluef  dty  of  the  league,  Fmsirniinii, 
Ai/ATRIUM,  and  Vkrclae,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  small  town  of  GAPrruLnii,  and  probably  also 
TuBBiA.  Fri'sino  appears  to  have  been  a  Vol- 
Bcian  rather  than  a  Hemican  town,  though  it  may 
iuae  originally  belonged  to  the  latter  people.  But  it 
is  evident  from  a  passage  of  Livy,  in  which  he  tells 
US  that  all  tke  ilatet  of  the  Hemicant  ("  omnes  Her- 
nici  nominis  popnU,"  is.  4S),  besides  the  four  above 
nientumed,  joined  in  the  war  against  Bome,  that 
there  must  have  been  several  other  towns  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  have  taken  part  in  the  war,  and 
in  the  assembly  which  preceded  it,  as  independent 
states.  And  it  is  at  least  a  pUnsible  inference  of 
Kiebnhr's,  that,  of  the  47  cities  stated  by  Dionysius 
to  have  taken  part  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban 
Mount,  16  must  have  belonged  to  the  Hemicans. 
It  is  however  probable  that  these  were  for  the  most 
part  merely  little  mountain  towns,  of  which  we  are 
unable  to  point  out  either  the  names  or  localities. 
Stmbo's  statement  (v.  p.  231)  that  the  Hemicans 
dwelt  near  to  Lanuvium  and  Alba  and  Kome  itself, 
b  ntlerly  unintelligible,  and  is  probably  nothing 
more  tluui  a  mere  mistake. 

The  country  of  the  Hemicans  is  well  characterised 
by  Virgil  in  a  single  line,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
"roscida  rivis  Hernica  saxa"  QAen.  vii.  684;  Sil. 
Ital.  iv.  226,  viiL  393).  The  mountains  on  the  N. 
of  the  valley  of  the  Trerus  are  everywhere  watered 
with  beautiful  streams,  and  clothed  with  magni- 
ficent woods  of  oak  and  chesnut,  which  render  them 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  regions  of  the  Apennines. 
They  are  separated  firom  the  range  of  the  Volscian 
mountains,  the  Hemes  Lepni,  by  the  broad  and 
fertile  valley  of  the  Sacco,  which  communicates  with 
the  plains  of  Latium  by  the  pass  or  opening  below 
Praeneste.  Towards  the  interior  the  Hemican 
mountains  rise  in  a  lofty  group  or  range  which  sepa- 
rates the  valley  of  the  Sacco  and  the  npper  course 
of  the  Anio  ftom  the  waters  of  the  Liris.  Besides 
the  Trerus  or  Sacco,  the  only  other  stream  in  the 
land  of  the  Hemici  o!  which  the  ancient  name  is 
preserved  to  us,  is  the  CosAS  (lUaas,  Strab,  v. 
p.  237),  still  called  the  Coso,  which  flows  beneath 
the  walls  of  Alatri  and  Frotmone,  and  joins  the 
Sacco  about  5  miles  below  the  latter  city.  [E.H.B.] 
HERODEIUM.  ('fipMtiov,  'HfMu)i>,  •Hf<iSia, 
Sold.  >.  e.)  1.  A  city  and  fortress  of  Palestine, 
erected  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  situated  about 
60  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  and  not  far  from  Tekoa. 
(JoMpb.  Antiq.  zv.  9.  §  4,  B.J.  I  21.  §  10,  B.J. 
iv.  9.  §  S.)  Here  on  a  hUl  of  moderate  height  hanng 
the  form  of  a  woman's  breast,  and  which  he  raised 
(till  higher,  or  at  least  bsbiooed  by  artificial  means, 
Herod  erected  a  fortress  with  ronnded  towers,  having 
in  it  apartments  of  great  strength  and  splendour. 
The  difficult  ascent  was  overcome  by  a  flight  of  two 
haodied  steps  of  hewn  stone.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  be  built  other  palaces  for  himself  and  his 
firiends,  and  caused  water  to  be  brought  thither  from 
a  distance  in  large  qnantity  and  at  great  expense. 
The  whole  plain  around  was  also  covered  with 
buildings,  forming  a  large  city,  of  which  the  hill 
and  fortress  constituted  the  acropolis.  (Joseph.  L  c.) 
It  was  to  this  place  apparently,  that  the  body  of 
Herod  was  brought  for  burial,  SOO  stadia  from 
Jericho,  where  he  died.  (Jose^.  Antig.  zviL  8.  §3, 
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A  /.  L  33.  §  9.)  This  city  was  so  important  that 
one  cf  the  topoicfaies  afterwards  took  the  same  name, 
and  Pliny  ("  Herodinm  cum  oppido  illnstri  ejnsdem 
nominis,"  v.  15)  mentions  it  as  a  town  of  great  note. 
It  does  not  occur  either  in  Ptolemy  or  Eusebius  and 
Jerome* 

The  "  Frank  Mountain,"  with  which  Heroditmi 
has  been  identified,  bean  m  Arabic  the  name  of 
el-Furtidtt,  a  diminntiTe  of  the  word  signifying 
Paradise.  The  mountain  has  not  been  usually  as- 
cended by  travellers ;  among  thoee  who  speak  of 
having  been  upon  it  are,  Von  Troilo,  Nau.  Le  Bran, 
Pococke,  Irby  and  Mangles,  and  some  others.  Dr. 
Boiunson  {Bettarciet,  vol.  ii.  pp.  169 — 175),  whose 
account  has  been  hen  followed,  describes  it  as  rising 
steep  and  round,  precisely  like  a  volcanic  cone,  but 
truncated.  The  height  above  the  base  cannot  be 
less  than  from  300  to  400  feet,  and  the  base  itself 
has  at  Inst  an  equal  elevation  above  the  bottom  tf 
Wa(bi  UrUU  in  tlu!  SW.,  towards  which  there  is  a 
more  general  descent.  There  are  traces  of  terraces 
around  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  but  not  higher  up; 
nor  is  there  any  road  to  the  top  or  fosse  upon  the  S., 
as  described  by  Pococke  (Troe.  vol  ii.  pt.  i.  pp.  42. 
fol.).  The  top  of  the  mountain,  constituting  a  circle 
of  750  feet  in  circumference,  is  inclosed  by  the 
ruined  walls  of  a  circular  fortress,  built  of  hewn 
stones  cf  a  good  size,  with  four  massive  round 
towers  standing  at  each  one  of  the  cardinal  points. 
Either  the  ruins  have  formed  a  mound  round  the 
circumference,  or  the  middle  part  of  the  incloeure 
was  once  excavated;  it  is  now  considerably  deeper 
than  the  circumference.  The  tower  upon  the  E.  is 
iwt  so  thoroughly  destroyed  as  the  rest,  and  in  it  a 
magazine  or  cistern  may  still  be  seen.  The  present 
name  of  the  "  Frank  Mountain"  is  known  only 
among  the  Franks,  and  is  founded  on  a  report  that 
this  post  was  maintained  by  the  Crusaders  for  40 
years  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem;  but  the  silence  of 
the  historians  of  the  Crusades,  and  the  small  size  of 
the  position,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  a 
legend  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when,  in  a.d.  1483, 
the  story  first  appears,  in  Felix  Fabri  (Evagatormn: 
de  Monte  Rama  et  gui  Oppido  fortunmo,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  335—337),  and  has  been  repeated  under  dif- 
ferent forms  by  subsequent  travellers. 

An  earlier  mention  of  this  mountaiu  than  the 
times  of  Herod,  or  indeed  any  mention  of  it  in  the 
Scriptures,  cannot  be  assumed  with  any  certainty. 
Pococke  has  suggested  that  it  may  have  been  the 
Beth-Haccerem  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (vL  1), 
where  the  children  of  Benjamin  were  "  to  set  up  a 
sign  of  fire,"  while  they  blew  the  tnmipets  in  Tekoa. 
Jerome  {Comm.  m  Jer.  vi.  1)  also  says  that  there 
was  a  village  called  Bethacharma,  situated  on  a 
mountain  between  Tekoa  and  Jerusalem.  If  Bkth- 
accarbm  was  indeed  succeeded  by  the  fortress  and 
city  of  Herod,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  Jerome,  who 
usually  employs  the  Greek  names  by  preference, 
should  here  and  elsewhere  make  no  allnsion  to  the 
more  important  Herodinm.  (Belaud,  Palaettina, 
voL  ii.  p.  820;  Von  Baumer,  Palastma,  pp.  220 — 
464 ;  Bitter,  Erdkimde,  vol.  xv.  pt,  i.  pp.  617 — 
624;  Hirt,  PeJer  die  Baue  Herodet  dee  Grot. 
Abkand  der  BerL  Akad.  1816-1817,  p.  5.) 

2.  Another  fortress  of  the  same  name  was  baill 
by  Herod  on  a  mountain  towards  the  Arabian  fron- 
tier (ry  irpht  'Apa0la>>  tfti :  Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  21. 
§  10),  not "  of  Arabia,"  as  Dr.  Botnnson  (Retearehet, 
vol  ii.  p.  173)  says.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HEBOOTOLIS  ('HMtvrv^lt  or   Hfxi,  StraK 
3t3 
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ZTL  799, 768,  xvU.  803, 804;  Anias,  Exp.  Alex. 
iii.  5,  Tu.  20 ;  Joseph.  Aut.  Jui.  il  7.  §  5 ;  Plin. 
T.  B.  §  1 1,  tL  32.  §  33;  Mela,  i'li.  8 ;  Stepb.  B.  (.  v. ; 
Ptol.  "U.  1.  §  6,  iv.  15.  §  .W),  a  city  east  of  the 
Delta,  aituatai  near  the  mouth  of  the  Boyal  Canal 
which  GODneeted  the  Nile  with  the  Bed  Sea.  Al- 
tboufch  not  immediatelj  upoo  the  coaat,  but  nearly 
doe  K.  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  Heroiipolis  wag  of  auf- 
ficient  importaoce,  aa  a  trading  lUtioD,  to  confer 
ita  name  upon  the  arm  of  the  Bed  Sea  CH/nHnro- 
Ainir  KoXiror,  Ptol.  v.  17.  §  1)  which  runs  np  the 
Egyptian  mainland  as  far  aa  Arainoe  [Sua)  (iiiK- 
«•>  'HfNiw).  (Tbeaphnut  HitL  PkmL  ui.  8.) 
It  waa  tb*  capital  of  the  Nomoa  HeroSpolites  or 
Anioaitea.  (Orelli,  Imct.  LaL  no.  516.)  The 
mins  of  HeroopoUs  are  still  risible  at  A  btt-Kej/tcAeid. 
(Champollion,  VEggpta,  vol.  iL  p.  88.)    [W.  B.  D.] 

HEROOPOLITES  SINUS.  [Hekoofous; 
AuABicL's  SisL-a,  p.  183,  a.] 

HERI'EDITA'SI.     [Maubetahia]. 

HEBULI,  EBULI,  AERULl  i'T^Kn,Koi,'Zfo»\u, 
MfouKoi,  aldo  'EXovfMi,  "Zkavpot,  and  tikwpoi; 
Etym.  Mag.  a.  v.  'LKaupoi),  a  German  tribe  first 
mentioned  among  the  Gothic  nations  when  these  latter 
bad  established  themaelTes  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
Eoxine,  in  the  reigns  of  GaUienus  and  Claudius. 
(TnbelL  PoU.  GaUim.  13,  CUmd.6,  12.)  Zosiains 
(I  41)  calls  them  Scythiana.  Until  that  time  the 
Hemli  had  been  independent,  and  were  only  allied 
with  the  Gotbs;  bat  Ueimanric,  the  king  of  the 
Ostn^oths,  after  defeating  them  in  a  bloody  battle, 
radu»9d  tliem  to  the  condition  of  subjects.  ( Jomand. 
(fc  Rtb.  Get.  43.)  The  country  on  the  Euxine  was 
not  the  original  seat  of  the  Heruli,  any  more  than 
it  was  the  original  country  of  the  Goths;  and  this 
is  manifest  from  the  circumstance  that,  not  long 
afterwards,  Heruli  together  with  Charioiies  invaded 
the  western  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  appa- 
rently settled  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  Batavi; 
for,  in  the  reign  of  Valentinino,  they  are  mentioned 
together  with  Batavi  as  enga^  in  the  service  of 
Borne  against  the  Alemanni.  (Amm.  Marc  zz.  4, 
XXV.  10,  xxvii.  1,  8.)  Afterwards  we  find  them 
even  fighting  in  Britain ;  and  it  is  pos^ble  that  the 
700  Heruli  who  with  their  ships  ravaged  the  coasts 
of  Galicia  and  Cantabria,  were  adventurous  descend- 
ants of  the  Heruli  who  had  crossed  over  into  Bri- 
tain. (Mamert.  Paaeg.  Maxim.  6,  7;  Amm.  Marc 
zxvii.  I,  8;  Sidon.  ApoUin.  EpuL  viii.  9.)  At  the 
time  when  the  Huns  invaded  Europe  from  the  east, 
the  Heruli  established  in  the  north  of  the  Eoxine,  in 
conjunction  with  other  tribes,  aa  the  Turcilingi  and 
Rugii,  joined  Attila  (PauL  Diao.  HitL  MUc.  p.  97) 
and  followed  his  army  into  Gaol:  but  subsequently 
the  Heruli  allied  themselves  with  other  German 
tribes,  and  assisted  in  breaking  the  power  of  the 
Huns;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Turoilmgi,  Sdri, 
and  Riigii,  and  commanded  by  Odoacer,  who  is 
styled  king  of  the  Heruli,  they  overthrew,  in  A.  D. 
476,  the  Western  empire.  (Jomand.  46,  50;  PauL 
Diac  Hiit.  Longob.  i.  19.)  After  the  power  of  the 
Huns  was  broken,  about  A.  D.  480,  a  large  body  of 
Heruli  established  a  considerable  empire  on  the  Da- 
nube, or  ratlier  about  the  upper  course  of  the  Theiss, 
as  the  banks  of  the  Danube  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Bogii,  Longobardi,  and  Gepidae.  The  second  of 
these  tribes,  however,  soon  became  subject  to  the 
Heruli.  (  Vila  &  Severini,  24 ;  Procop.  B.G.a.1 4.) 
The  great  power  of  the  Heruli  in  those  parts  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  Theodoric,  the  Ostrogoth, 
solicited  their  alliance  against  the  Franki,  declaring 
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their  king  his  son  in  arms.  (Cankd.  Fa*,  m.  3,  ir. 
2.)  But  about  A.  D.  512  the  Loogobudi,  impatist 
to  bear  the  mle  of  the  Hemli  any  kofpn-,  rose  a 
arms  against  them,  and  almost  destroyed  them.  The 
survivors,  after  wandering  about  for  same  time,  tuned 
southward,  where  some  received  aettiements  withia 
the  Boman  diHninions;  while  othera,  disdaining,  it  is 
said,  to  seek  the  protectlou  of  the  Eastem  cmjire, 
migrated  northward,  and  established  tbemsdves  is 
Scandinavia.  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  14,  IS;  JontauL 
d«  Reb.  Get  12.)  Those  Hemli  who  had  re- 
ceived settlements  in  lower  Pannnnia  remained  a 
dangerous  and  unruly  horde,  in  ooosequeoce  of  whid 
they  were  severely  chastised  by  the  emperon  Asa- 
staaius  and  Justinian,  under  the  latter  of  whom  they 
adopted  the  Christian  religion.  Aboat  the  saoa 
time  they  murdered  their  own  king  Ochon,  and  tW 
petitioned  Ju>>tinian  to  appoint  another  Ung,  whib 
they  addressed  a  umilar  request  to  their  bntfaien  ia 
Scandinavia.  Justinian  gave  tbem  a  king  Soarta, 
and  soon  after  Todasius  was  recommeiHled  by  tk 
Scandinavian  Heruli.  After  the  expolsion  of  Soar- 
tua,  the  greater  part  of  these  Pannonian  Hemli,  led 
on  by  Todasius,  emigrated  and  jmiied  tbe  Gejndae; 
but  a  minority  remained  behind  and  &ithful  to  the 
empire,  so  that,  in  the  war  against  the  Gepidae,  He- 
mli were  arrayed  against  Heruli.  Henceforth  these 
fierce  warriors  distinguished  themselves  in  the  wan 
of  the  Eastern  empire  against  the  Ostn^oihs  in 
Italy,  as  well  as  m  the  wars  which  were  cuiied  oo 
at  that  time  in  Asa  and  Africa.  (Procop.  B.  G.  i. 
11,  13,  22,  iiL  13.  iv.  26,  28,  31,  B.  Pen.  l  13, 
14,  ii.  24,  25,  £.  Fandit  iL  4,  17.)  Dnni^then 
wars  the  Hemli  were  distinguished  far  their  bdd- 
ness  and  braveiy;  but  their  habits  and  enstama  ap- 
pear to  have  been  of  a  very  barbarous  cbaracter,  fer 
they  are  said  to  have  put  to  death  the  aged  and  tbe 
sick,  that  they  might  not  be  a  burden  open  tbe 
others,  and  to  have  required  of  every  widow  to  Di^:e 
away  with  herself  on  the  tomb  of  her  hnsband. 

In  regard  to  the  country  originally  intmtJ<i«)  by 
tbe  Hemli,  before  they  appeared  in  tbe  north  of  the 
Black  Seaj  nothing  satis&ctory  can  be  said.  Jor- 
nandes  is  inclined  to  believe  them  to  have  come,  like 
the  Goths,  from  Scandinavia;  while,  according  to 
Mamertinus  (^Panegyr.  Maxim.  4)  and  Sidonius 
Apollinaris  (£p.  viiL  9),  it  would  seem  tliat  their 
original  abodes,  like  those  of  the  Goths,  were  on  tbe 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  on  the  east  of  the  Vistula.  They 
appear  to  have  consisted  of  unsettled  hordeB,  and  to 
have  sought  warlike  occupations  wherever  they  woe 
to  be  found;  hence  they  appear  in  the  mo^  distant 
parts  of  the  Boman  empire,  from  the  month  of  the 
Danube  to  that  of  the  Bhioe:  they  pndiably  did  not 
acquire  tlie  character  of  a  compact  nation  until  they 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  I^ube  or  tbe  Tl^eut. 
(Comp.  Latham,  Epiieg.  to  Toe.  Gtrm.  pp.  xciv. 
foL)  [L.  &] 

HESBON  Qtatedv,  LX3L,  Hesych.;  'itmeir, 
Euseb.  Onom. :  Etk.  'E(r<r<Aiv,  T^vftimta,  Jwditk, 
T.  15;  Xaaipiy  THaaxiif;  I  Maec  T.  26,  36: 
Ileib&n,  Hiiibdn),  a  town  in  the  tenitoty  of  tbe 
Hebrews,  E.  of  the  Jordan,  and  parallel  with  Jericho, 
nearly  midway  between  the  rivers  Jabbok  and  Araoo. 
It  originally  belonged  to  the  Moabites,  but  had  been 
wrested  from  them  by  their  northern  neighbonrs  tbe 
Amorites  a  short  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Is- 
raelites from  Aegypt  {Nvmbert,  xxL  23 — 86 ;  comfw 
Ewald,  Getck.  des  Yolkei  Itrad,  voL  iL  p.  SI 2.) 
At  that  time  it  was  the  capital  of  Sihcn,  tbe  Amo- 
ritish  chieftain  who  "reigned  in Heshbon.'  (Anaiert, 
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zxl  26:  DeuL  ii.  9;  Jotk.  iii.  10.)  It  bdonKed  to 
the  tribo  of  Beaben  (Numbtn,  xjudi.  37 ;  Jo$L  xiii 
17);  bnt,  as  it  wu  on  the  coudBnes  of  Oad,  is  mat- 
times  asaigaei  to  the  latter  tribe  (Joii.  xxi.  39; 
1  Ciron.  n.  81).  When  the  tan  tribts  were  earned 
oS,  Heibon  fell  into  the  haixb  of  the  Uoabites,  and 
ia  mentioaed  hj  the  prophets  in  their  denunciations 
agaioat  that  people.  (/<.zr.4;Jer.zlTiii  2,34,46.) 
Under  kinj;  Alexander  Jamaens  it  ma  again  redc- 
oned  as  a  Jewish  citj.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  IS.  §  4.) 
Ptokmy  (r.  17)  ntentians  it  under  the  name  Eabata 
('EirSaA-a),  and  the  "  Anbee  Esbonitae  "  of  Plin; 
(v.  13)  most  be  referred  to  tUa  place.  Ensebina 
and  Jerome  (Onorn.)  speak  of  it  as  a  place  of  some 
oonseqneace  in  their  day,  nnder  the  name  of  Esbos 
CEafois),  at  a  distanoe  of  20  H.  P.  from  the  riTw 
Jordan.  There  is  a  coin  of  the  emperor  Nero,  with 
the  epigraph  HEEBA,  the  tjpe  a  female  fignre 
'With  a  crown  and  palm.  (Mioimet,  Sufpkmaii,  toL 
▼iii.  pi  387.)  fiat  the  best  known  are  the  cinna  of 
Cancalla,  with  the  tjpe  a  temple  of  Astarto,  or  a 
"  Deos  Lnnos  '  with  a  Phrygian  cap,  and  the  epi- 
graph ECBOT.  (Eckhel,  ToL  ill  pi  503;  Miomiet, 
vol.  V.  p.  586.)  It  occnrs  in  the  list  of  the  Eparchies 
of  Arabia  nnder  the  name  d'EffSoua.  (Rehind,  ffotit. 
Vet  Eedet.  p.  218),  bnt  is  not  mentioned  by  Hie- 
rocles,  though  a  zr6\a  'EtrSoiiiTtw  occurs  in  the 
Acto  of  the  Conncil  of  Chalcedon.  Under  the  name 
of  Ciottem  it  became  the  metiopolia  of  Et-Belia. 
(Abli-1-fedi,  Tab.Sgr.  p.  11.) 

The  region  of  the  Wafy  HeMn  was  first  visited 
in  modem  times  by  Seetaen  (Zacb's  MonatL  Corr. 
ZTia  p.  431),  then  by  Borkhaidt  (7ra«.  p.  365), 
and  aftarwards  by  Irby  and  Mangles  (Trae.  p.  471). 
These  latter  writers  speak  of  the  "  ruins  as  uninter- 
esting, and  the  only  pool  they  satr  too  insignificant" 
for  the  "  fish-ponds "  fiunons  in  Hebrew  poetry. 
(^Caat.  vii.  4.)  Near  the  teat  vilhige  of  Hitban  are 
tlie  muia  of  ancient  Hesbon,  where  there  are  some 
wells  excavated  in  the  rock,  a  mined  castle,  and  a 
large  cistern,  which  only  requires  to  be  cleared  of 
the  rubbish  to  be  still  available.  (Chesney,  Eaptd. 
BvpkraL  vol.  L  p,  516.) 

(Beland,  Pakttma,  vol  iL  p.  730;  BosenmBller, 
Handbuch  derBiU.  ..lA.  vol  il  pt.  i.  p^  266;  Von 
Baomer,  Palatlina,  p.  353;  Winer,  BMitchea  Real- 
toorterbuch,  $.  v.;  Bittor,  Erdlsmde,  vol.  xv.  pp. 
114, 143,  .'574,  4c.)  [E.B.J.] 

HESPE'RIA.    [ITAUA.] 

HESPE'KIDES  or  HE'SPEBIS  (;E<ntp(Ut,  'Ea- 
vtfW),  afterwards  BEBENrCE  (Btptrlicn:  Bea 
Gluui,  Bn.),  the  westernmost  city  of  the  Cyrenaio 
Pentopolis,  stood  just  outside  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
Great  Syrtis,  on  a  promontory  called  Pteudopenias, 
and  near  the  river  Latbon.  It  seems  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  fancy  which  found  the  fabled 
Gardens  of  the  Hesperides  in  the  fertile  terraces  of 
Cyrenaica ;  and  Scylaz  distinctly  mentions  the  gardens 
and  the  lake  of  the  Hesperides  in  this  neighbourhood, 
where  we  also  find  a  people  called  Hesperidae,  or,  as 
Herodotns  names  them,  Euesperidae.  Its  historical 
importance  dates  from  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies 
and  it  was  then  named  Berenice  after  the  wife  of 
Ptolemy  III.  Euergetec.  It  had  a  large  population 
of  Jews.  (Strab.  zvii.  p.  836;  Mela,  i.  8;  Plin.  v. 
6;  Solin.  27, 54;  Ammian.  Marc.  xxii.  16;  Stepb.  B. 
a.  e.  'Effs-c^It;  Uierodes,  p.  733,  where  tlu  name  is 
Bepevlm);  Siadiatm.  p.  446,  B«f)ricit;  /(in.  Ant.  f. 
67,  Berenice;  Tab.  Peat.,  Bemicide;  Ptol.  iv.  4.  §  4, 
viii.  16.  §  3.)  Having  been  greatly  reduced  by  that 
decline  of  commercial  importance  and  those  ravage* 
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of  the  barbarians  which  were  so  severely  felt  by  all 
the  cities  of  the  Pentapolis  [Cyreiuica],  it  was 
fortified  anew  by  Justinian,  who  also  adorned  it  with 
baths.  (Prooop.  da  Atdtf.  vL  12.)  Ito  name  is  some- 
times as  an  epithet  for  Cyrenaica,  in  the  form  uf 
the  aiyeotive  Berenids.  (SiL  Ital.  iil  249 ;  Lncan, 
ix.  524:  Beeobey,  Delia  Cella, Pacho,  Barth.)  [P.S.] 

HESPEHIDUH  HOBTI.    [Hespuudis.] 

HESPEWDUU  LACU&    [HmpusioiaJ 
'  HE'SPEBIS.    [HEsPBKiDn.] 

HESPEWUH  PBOUONTOBIUH.     [Libta.] 

HESSUS  ('Htnrilr:  £(A.*H<nrias),  a  town  of  the 
Locri  Ozolae,  upon  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
and  on  the  road  to  Maupoctns.  Its  exact  site  is 
uncertain,  bnt  it  is  probably  represented  by  the  HelJ 
lenic  remains  at  Vithari  or  Poigpirtu.  (Thcc  iil 
101 ;  Steph.  B.  *  ». ;  Leake,  NorHem  Greece,  vol  iL 
p.  620.) 

HETBICULUM.    [BsuTni.] 

HETRU'RIA.    [Etbubia.] 

HEXI.    [Saxefakum.] 

HIBE'RNIA.     [Ibbkb.] 

HICE'SIA.    [Abouajc  Insuiak.] 

Hl'EKA  ('Iffxi),  the  name  of  several  islands. 

1.  One  of  the  Aegates.     [Aegatks,  No.  I.] 

2.  One  of  the  Aeolian  or  Liparaean  islands. 
[Aeoliae  Imsulak.] 

3.  An  island  close  to  Calaureia,  to  which  it  is 
now  united.    [Calaureia.] 

4.  A  small  island  between  Thera  and  Therasia 
[Thera.] 

HI  ERA  SYCAMINUS  {'Upi  imiiuros,  Ptol. 
iv.  5.  §  74;  iuKiiitm,  Philostiat.  VU.  AptU.  vi. 
3;  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  32;  It.  Anton,  p.  162),  the  south- 
era  frontier  town  of  the  Regie  Dodecaschoenus. 
[Aethiopia.]  The  island  Tachompso  had  been 
the  original  boundary;  bnt  the  Romans  extended  it 
southward  to  Hierasycaminoe.  Here  Apollonius  of 
Tyana  (Philostrat.  I.  e.)  foimd  one  of  thoee  African 
markets  in  which  wares, — gold,  linen,  ivory,  and 
gums,  — are  exposed  for  sale,  while  the  buyers  and 
sellers  kept  apart  from  each  other  until  each  party 
had  deposited  a  satbfactory  equivalent.  Uiera 
Sycaminos  is  now  probably  represented  by  Wady 
MaharrcJcah,  where  the  ruins  of  a  temple  are  still 
visible.  The  distance  between  Syene,  the  N.  bound- 
ary of  this  district,  and  Wady  Maharrakah  (720 
stades  =  12  schoeni  =i  90  miles),  favours  tliis  sup- 
position.    Lat  22°  N.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HIERA'CON  (/t  .^nlon.  p.  167)  or  TH  ERA- 
CON  {Not  Imp.),  was  a  castle  of  Upper  Egypt,  si- 
tuated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile.  Here,  in  Roman 
times,  was  quartered  the  cohors  prima  of  tlie  Lusita- 
nian  auxiliaries.  It  stood  nearly  midway  between 
the  W.  extremity  of  Mons  Alabastrites  and  the  city  of 
Lycopolis,  lat.  27°  15'  N.  Hieracon  {'Upduiar  k4^i?, 
Ptol.  vi.  7.  §  36)  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Hiera- 
coinpolis  CicfMiiuu'  v6Kis,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  817),  which 
was  S.  of  Thebes,  laU  25°  5'  K.,  nearly  opposite  the 
town  of  Eileithnia.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HIERA'POLIS  ('hpeliroAit:  Eth.  'IcfKuraXinit). 
1.  A  considerable  town  in  Phrygia,  sitiuted  upon  a 
height  between  the  rivers  Lycus  and  Maeander,  about 
five  miles  north  of  Laodiceia,  and  on  the  road  from 
Apameia  to  Sardis.  It  was  probably  founded  by  tin 
Greeks,  though  we  have  no  record  of  the  time  or 
circumstances  of  its  foundation.  It  was  celebrated 
fer  its  warm  springs  and  its  Plutonium,  to  which 
two  circumstances  it  appears  to  have  owed  its 
sanctity.  The  warm  springs  formed  stalactites  and 
incnutatious.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  639;  Vitrav.  viii.  3.) 
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Tha  PlDtaoioin  waa  a  daep  cars  with  a  Iionow 
o|Knin);,  from  which  a  mephitic  Tapoor  arae,  which 
pMaooad  anr  ooa  who  inhaled  it,  with  the  exoeptioo 
of  the  GalU,  who  are  laid  to  have  reoetred  no  injoi; 
fran  it;  bat  it  appaan  to  have  kxt  ita  poiaooiaK  in- 
flnence  in  the  time  of  Ammianni.  (Stiab.  L  c;  Plin. 
iL93.  s.  9S;  DiooCaaa.  IzriiL  27 ;  Anun.Marc  zxiii. 
6.)  The  waten  of  Hierapalis  were  mnch  oaed  for 
ijnag.  (Stnb.  xiiL  p.  630.)  Among  the  deities  wor- 
ahipped  in  Uienpolii  the  Great  Mother  of  the  Goda  is 
eapeciallf  named.  (Plin.  u.  93.  a.  9S.)  There  was  a 
Chriatian  chnrch  in  this  town  aa  earlj  as  the  time 
of  St.  Pani.  (_Coloa.  it.  13.)  At  a  Uter  time  it 
claimed  the  title  of  metropolis  of  Phrygia.  (Hieixiclea, 
p.  665,  with  WeeaelinK'B  notes.)  It  waa  the  birth- 
place of  the  philosopher  Epictetna.  The  mina  of 
Uienpolia  are  situated  at  an  nninhabited  place 
called  Pamlmi-hikiti.  thej  are  of  conaidaable 
extent,  and  hare  been  riaited  and  described  bj  sereial 
modem  tTaTellerB,who  have  also  noticed  the  atalactites 
and  incrustations  mentioned  bj  Strabo.  Chandler 
speaks  of  a  cliff  as  one  entire  incnutation,  and  de- 
scribes it  as  *"  an  immense  (roien  cascade,  the  snr&ce 
wavf,  aa  of  water  at  once  fixed,  or  in  ita  beadkog 
oonrae  snddenlf  petrified."  (See  the  Trarela  of  Po- 
cocke.  Chandler,  Arundell,  Leake,  Hamilton,  and 
FeUowva.) 


com  or  HiKBAPous  a  prbtoia. 

2.  A  citj  of  Cilida,  known  only  from  cmia,  £nam 
which  however  we  learn  that  it  waa  situated  upon 
the  river  Pyramna  (^UpowoXirmr  riv  rp^s  ry  IIv- 
pi)t^:  see  below).  The  name  of  this  city  ia  always 
written  Hirropolia,  while  that  of  Phrypa  ia  Hiero- 
polis.  From  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  thia 
Cilician  town  by  the  ancient  writers,  Kckhel  con- 
jectares  that  it  is  a  more  recent  name,  and  that  it  is 
perhaps  the  same  place  aa  Mef^ratu,  since  we  find 
upon  the  coins  of  the  latter  Mtyapcar  zip  rpbs 
Tf  nupa/tif.    (Eckbel,  vol.  iii.  p.  57.) 


com  OP  HIKBAPOUS  ur  CIUCIA. 

HIERA'POLIS  ('1^4  vi\a\  the  "  Sacred  City" 
of  Cyrrheatica  in  Syria,  situated  on  the  high  road 
from  Antioch  to  Meaopotamia,  24  M.  P.  to  the  W.  of 
the  Eupbntea  and  36  M.  P.  to  the  SW.  of  Zeugma 
(/'en*.  Tab.),  2 J  days'  journey  from  Beroea,  and  5 
days'  from  Autioch  (Zoaim.  iiL  12). 

Uieiapolia,  or  Hieropolis  as  it  ia  called  always  on 
coins  anil  in  Stephanos  of  Byzantium,  obtained  ita 
Hellenic  name  from  Seleucns  Nicator  (Aelian,  B.  A. 
xii.  a),  owing  to  the  circumstauoe  of  Bahbvcx 
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(Ba^Mwif),  aa  it  waa  oalled  by  the  natrraa,  bdag  tbi 
chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  "  Syrian  fjaUtm' 
Astarte,  or  peraooificatian  of  the  paKive  powoa  d 
Nature.    (Lneian,  de  Dea  Sgr.  c  i.) 

"  Bambyven  quae  alio  ixanine  Uierapotia  Tacatnr; 
Syria  vero  HagoR.  Ibi  ptodigioaa  Atai;gatia,  Gneda 
antam  Derceto  dicta,  ooUtor,"  Plin.  v.  19.  SOSg  (ad 
toe)  has  in  his  text  **  Habog,"  which  is  the  eemet 
reading,  and  appears  in  the  Orioital  fixma  "  Mna- 
bedj  '  (Jaubart,  Giog.  ifEdrisi,  voL  ii.  ppu  138, 155), 
"  Manbeaja,"  "  Idanbesjum" (Schnltem,  VitaSaUi.), 
"Menba,"  "Idanba*  (Schulteos,  Index  Gtogr.), 
"  Manbegj'  (Abd-l-fedi,  T<J>.  %r.  p.  128),  aod  the 
modem  name  Kari  Bambmcke,  or  Bmfuk  Mimie^. 
Under  the  Selencidae,  ban  ita  central  positian  be- 
tween Antioch  and  Seleaoeia  on  the  delta  cf  the 
Tigris,  it  became  a  great  empariiim.  Straho  (xvi. 
p.  748)  haa  given  an  intenstiog  aoooont  of  the  {aa- 
sage  c^  the  caravans  from  Syria  to  -''-'— ~i-  aad 
Babylon;  the  confnsicn  of  Edeasa  and  Hierapalis  ii 
an  error  probably  of  the  transcriber  (comp-Groakon, 
ad  he.').  Craasna  plundered  the  rich  temple  of  tht 
goddesa,  who  presided  over  the  elements  of  nature 
and  the  productive  aeeda  of  things,  and  aeized  npoa 
the  treaanres,  which  it  took  sererid  daya  to  wdgli 
and  examine.  And  it  was  here  that  aa  ill  amea 
befel  him.    (Pint.  Cross.  17.) 

Under  Constantine,  Hierapolia  became  the  capital 
oftlienewprovinceEupbratensis.  (MalaLCAroH-xiil 
p.  317.)  Julian,  in  bis  Persian  campaign,  appointed 
Hierapolia  aa  the  rendeivoos  fiir  the  Bomaa  tnufa 
before  their  passage  of  tbe  Euphrates.  He  has  gins 
an  account  of  his  march  to  it,  which  took  np  five 
daya,  in  a  letter  to  Libanina  (Ep.  xxvii.),  and  re- 
mained there  three  daya,  at  the  hooae  of  Sopater,  a 
diatinguiahed  pupil  of  lamblichos.  At  Hierapola 
one  of  those  unlucky  signs  which  Amnianus  (zxiii. 
2.  §  6)  has  so  carefolly  recorded,  took  pJace  at  hia 
entrance  into  the  town.  (Comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xzir,;  La 
Bean,  Bai  Eti^iire,  vol.  iiL  p.  58.) 

With  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  HierapoSa 
recovered  its  ancient  indigenous  Syrian  name,  but 
lost  ita  aplanlour  and  magnificence  by  the  downfall 
of  tbe  old  worship  (a.d.  540).  Bnies,  who  eon- 
manded  daring  the  absence  of  Belisarins  in  the  East, 
concentrated  his  forces  at  Hieraptdis,  but  it  oahf 
escaped  being  pilhiged  by  Choaioes  by  the  paynest 
of  tribute.  (Procop.&P.  ii.6;  Gibboo,axliL;  La 
Bean,  voL  ix.  p.  1 2.) 

A.D.  1068  it  was  captured  by  the  emperor  Bo- 
manna  Diogenea,  in  hia  valiant  efforts  to  naiat  the 
progresa  of  the  Turks.  (Zooar.  voLiL  fLS79;  Le 
Beau,  vol  xiv.  p.  472.) 

It  docs  not  bll  within  the  province  of  this  article 
to  trace  the  connection  between  Bambyce  =  "  Bom. 
bycina  uiiM,"  "  Bombyciis  oopiis  gandens,"  and  the 
introduction  of  the  sijk-womi  from  the  East;  much 
curious  information  on  thia  point  will  be  fooai  in 
Bitter  {£rdbmdt,  vol.  x.  pp.  1056— 1062> 

The  ruins  of  this  city  were  first  discovered  and 
deacribed  by  Manndrell  (Jornnal,  p.  204)  and  by 
Pococke  (7'rar.  vol.  ii.  pLl  pl166).  But  it  was 
not  till  the  period  of  Colonel  Cheaaey'a  Expeditioa 
that  the  position  waa  accurately  fixed. 

At  a  distance  of  16  milea  W.  by  S.  of  the  pasMge 
of  Kal'-at-m-ejwi,  at  about  600  feet  above  the  En- 
{Aretea,  the  mina  of  Hierapdia  occupy  the  centn  «f 
a  rocky  plain,  where,  by  its  isolated  poaitico,  the  city 
must  not  only  have  been  deprived  of  running;  water, 
but  likewise  of  every  advantage  which  was  lik^  to 
create  and  preserve  a  place  of  importance. 
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SonM  rnimd  moaqneR  and  sqimre  Sanoenic  towen, 
with  the  remains  of  its  snrronnding  walls  and  ditches, 
mark  the  limits  of  the  Muslim  dtj,  within  which 
are  foar  large  cisterns,  a  fine  sarcopliagus,  and, 
aituini;  other  ancient  remains,  the  scattered  ruins  of 
an  acropolii  and  two  temples. 

Of  the  smaller,  the  incloanre  and  portions  of 
seven  columos  remain ;  bat  it  seems  to  possess  little 
interest  compared  with  the  larger,  which  may  liare 
been  that  of  the  Syrian  "  Qneen  of  Heaven.'  Among 
the  remains  of  the  latter  are  some  fragments  of 
massive  architecture,  not  unlike  the  Aegyptian,  and 
1 1  arches  form  one  side  of  a  square  paved  court, 
over  which  are  seattend  the  shafts  of  columns  and 
capitals  dispUving  tlie  lotos. 

A  little  waj  to  the  W.  of  the  walls  there  is  an 
extensive  necropolis,  which  contuns  manj  Turkish, 
with  some  Pagan,  Seljukian,  and  Syriac  tombs  ;  the 
last  having  some  almost  illegible  inscriptions  in  the 
ancient  character.  (Chesney,  Exped.  EuphroL 
to),  i.  p.  516.)  Uierapolis  was  the  ecclesiastical 
metropolis  of  the  province  Euphratensis.  (Meale, 
Hist,  of  EaM.  Ckurek.  vol.  i.  p.  134.) 

Kckhel  (vol.  iii.  p.  261)  has  noticed  the  iact, 
that  the  coins  of  Hierapolis  copy  the  type  of  those 
of  Antioch  :  they  are  Selencid,  antonomous,  and  im- 
perial, ranging  firom  Trajan  to  the  elder  and  younger 
Philip.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HIERAPYTNA  (■lefxfcrun'a,  Strab.  ix.  p.  440, 
X.  pp.  472,  475i  Plin.  iv.  20;  'Uph  nirra,  Ptol. 
iii.  17.  §  4,  where  some  MSS.  have  'It(>4  !!<>)»; 
Ste\>b.  B.;  Inscrip.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  595;  'Updwvtra, 
DionCass.xuvi.S;  Hierocl. 'Itftct  IlAJws StodKwm. ; 
Hiera,  PeiU.  T(A.),  a  town  of  Crete,  of  which  Stnbo 
(L  c.)  says  that  it  stood  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
island,  oppoHite  Minoa.  Hierapytna,  according  to 
the  Coast-describer,  was  180  stadia  from  Biennus, 
which  agrees  with  the  distance  of  20  M.  P.  assigned 
to  it  by  the  Peutinger  Table.  It  was  a  town  of 
great  antiquity,  and  its  fimndation  was  ascribed  to 
the  Corybantes;  it  bore  the  successive  names  of 
Cyrba,  Pytna,  Camims,  and  Hierapytna.  (Strab.  p. 
472  ;  Steph.  B.  «.  r.)  From  an  inacxiption  pre- 
served among  the  Oxford  marbles,  it  appears  that 
the  Hierapytnians  were  at  one  time  allied  with  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Priansns.  (BSckh,  Corp.  In- 
KTtp.  Graec.  n.  2556;  H8ck,  Kreta,  voL  iU.  p. 
472.)  Traces  of  this  city  have  been  found  at  the 
KatleU  of  Hieripetra.  (Pashley,  Trae.  vol.  i.  p. 
371.)  There  are  both  autonomous  and  imperial 
coins  belonging  to  Hierapytna;  the  symbol  on  the 
former  is  generally  a  palm  tree.  (Eckhel,  voL  ii.  p. 
313.)  [E.B.J.] 


COIN  or  HIKKAPTTHA. 

HIEKASUS  FL.  CUpaeot,  Ptol.  iiL  8.  |  4),  a 
river  of  Dada,  which  has  been  identified  with  the 
TiARANTUS  (Jtaparrit,  Herod,  iv.  48 ;  Schafarik, 
Slae.  A  It  vol.  i.  p.  506).  Perhaps  the  river  now  called 
Sent.  [E.  H.  B.] 

UIEBA'TIS  CIW<«)  Anian,  Ind.  c.  39),  a  town 
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belanging  to  the  province  of  Penis,  on  an  island 
farmed  by  a  channel  from  a  river  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  whole  country  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood appears  to  have  been  a  peninsula,  and  to 
have  borne  the  name  in  ancient  times  of  Mesambria. 
It  is  not  easy  to  fix  its  exact  position;  but  it  could 
not  have  been  fitr  from  the  modem  A  biahir.  (Vin- 
cent, Toy.  ofNeardnu,  vol.  L  p^  390.)         [V.l 

HIERICUS.    [Jericho.] 

UIEUOMIAX.    [J0RDAIIE8.] 

HIERON  ACRON  ('I«f>>r  btpw;  Sacmm  Pro. 
montocinm),  in  Irehutd,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iii. 
2.  §  6)  as  the  south-eastern  point  of  the  isUnd= 
Canuort  Point  [R  G.  L.J 

HIERO'POLIS.    [HniRAPous.] 

HIEKOSO'LYMA.    [Jkrusaliim.] 

HILLEVIO'NES,  according  to  Pliny  (iv.  27)  the 
general  name  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia. 
The  name  is  not  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  who  (Germ. 
44,  45)  divides  all  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia 
into  two  grenps,  called  .9uionet  and  Sitona,  The 
Hilleviones  form  one  of  the  great  groups  into  which 
all  the  German  tribes  were  divided.  (Comp.  Gek- 
MAHIA.)  [L.  S.] 

HIMELLA,  a  river  in  the  country  of  the  Subines, 
mentioned  by  Virgil  in  the  same  Hue  with  Casperia 
and  Foruli.  {Aen.  vii.  714.)  According  to  Vibius 
Seqnester  (p.  11.  Oberlin),  it  was  a  river  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Casperia ;  and  if  this  is  not  a 
mere  hasty  inference  from  the  line  of  Virgil,  wo 
may  probably  identify  it  with  a  small  stream  called 
Aia  or  VAia,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the 
N.  ofAtpra,  and  falls  into  the  Tiber  about  10  miles 
from  that  town.  According  to  some  authorities, 
this  river  is  still  called  the  Imelte,  but  this  name 
appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  earlier  topogra- 
phcis,  and  is  perhaps  merely  a  piece  of  classical 
learning.  (Cluver.  Jtal.  p.  675;  Bun.sen,  in  the 
Ann.  d.  Init  vol.  vi.  p.  110.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

Ul'MERA  {'litfptt :  Etk.  'liuptuos,  Himerensis, 
bnt  the  acQ.  Himeraens :  near  Termini),  an  impor- 
tant Greek  city  of  Sicily,  situated  on  the  N.  coast  of 
the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  between  Panormtis  and  Cephaloedinm.  Thu- 
cydides  says  it  was  the  only  Greek  dty  on  this  coast 
of  Sicily  (vi.  62,  viL  58),  which  must  however  be 
understood  with  reference  only  to  independent  cities; 
Hylae,  which  was  also  on  the  N,  coast,  and  certainly 
ot  Greek  origin,  being  a  dependency  of  Zancle  or 
Messana.  All  anthorities  agree  that  Himera  was  a 
colony  of  Zancle,  but  Thncydides  tells  us  that,  with 
the  emigrants  from  Zancle,  who  were  of  Chalcidic 
origin,  were  mingled  a  number  of  Syracusan  exiles,  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that,  though  the  institu- 
tions ^r6iuiia)  tt  the  new  city  were  Chalcidic,  its 
dialect  bad  a  mixture  of  Doric.  The  foundation  of 
Himen  is  placed  snbseqoent  to  that  of  MyUe  (as, 
from  their  relative  position,  might  naturally  have 
been  expected)  both  by  Strabo  and  Scymnns  Chins : 
its  date  is  not  mentioned  by  Thncydides,  bnt  Dio- 
doros  tells  ns  that  it  had  existed  240  yean  at  the 
time  of  its  destruction  by  the  Carthaginians,  which 
would  fix  its  first  settlement  in  B.C.  648.  (Thnc.  vi. 
5  ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  272  ;  Scymn.  Ch.  289 ;  Diod.  xiii. 
62  ;  HecaL  fr.  49 ;  Scyl.  p.  4.  §  13.)  We  have  very 
little  information  as  to  its  early  history :  an  ob- 
scure notice  in  Aristotle  (Rhet.  ii.  20),  from  which 
it  appeare  to  have  at  one  time  &llen  nnder  the  domi- 
nion of  the  tyrant  PhaUris,  being  the  only  menlion 
we  find  of  it,  imtil  abont  B.  o.  490,  when  it  afforded  a 
temponuy  refuge  to  Scythes,  tyimnt  of  Zancle,  after 
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hi*  expoliioa  from  Um  iMtta  dtj  (Herod,  n.  34). 
Mot  loDf;  after  thU  event,  Himan  fell  iuelf  tuxler  the 
jiikt  ct  a  despot  nwned  TeriUns,  who  woKht  to  for- 
\itj  bii  power  bj  cootracting  a  doee  alliance  with 
Anaxilaa,  at  that  time  ruler  both  o£  Bheginm  and 
Zeadei  But  Terillos  wa*  onaUe  to  roiit  the  power 
of  Tbaroo,  despot  of  Agrigeotnm,  and,  being  expelled 
hj  him  from  Himera,  had  reoome  to  the  awifitinwi 
of  the  Cartha(;inian«,  a  drennutance  which  became 
the  initi>Mif<«  occanoa  of  the  6rat  great  expedition 
of  that  people  to  Sicily,  B.a  480.  (Id.  vii  165.) 
The  magnitnde  of  the  armament  sent  nikler  Hamilcar, 
who  is  said  to  hav*  landed  in  Sidlj  with  an  armjr of' 
900,000  men,  in  itself  tofficientlr  prone  that  the 
oooqnest  of  HinMta  wis  rather  the  pretext,  than  the 
object,  of  the  war :  bat  it  is  likelf  that  the  growing 
power  of  that  citj,  in  the  immediste  neighboarhood 
of  the  Carthaginian  settlemeots  of  Panormus  and 
Soku,  had  ahead;  giTCO  ombrage  to  the  latter  people. 
Hence  it  wis  against  Himeia  that  the  first  efifbrts  of 
Hamilcar  were  directed:  bat  Theron,  who  had  thrown 
himself  into  the  dtj  with  all  the  forces  at  his  com- 
mand, was  able  to  maintain  its  deftnce  till  the  aniral 
of  Giilon  of  Syracuse,  who,  notwithstanding  the  nu- 
merical inferioritjr  of  his  forces,  defeated  the  vast 
army  of  the  Carthaginians  with  such  slaughter  that 
the  battle  of  Himera  was  regarded  bj  the  Greeks  of 
Sicily  as  worthy  of  oompariaan  with  the  contemporary 
Tictoiy  of  Salamia.  (Herod  vii  166, 167 ;  Diod.  zi 
30—23;  Pind.  Pitk.  i.  153.)  The  same  feeling 
probably  gan  rise  to  the  tradition  or  belief,  that  both 
trinmphs  were  achiered  oo  the  Teiy  same  day.  (He- 
rod. {.  c.) 

This  great  Tictory  left  Theron  in  the  nndispoted 
possession  of  the  sovereignty  of  Himera,  as  well  as  of 
that  of  Agrigentom ;  but  he  ^ipean  to  haTe  be- 
stowed his  principal  attention  upon  the  btler  ci^, 
and  consigned  the  goremment  of  Himera  to  his  son 
Tbrasydseus.  But  the  young  man,  by  his  violent 
and  oppressive  rule,  soon  alienated  the  minds  of  the 
dtiiens,  who  in  cooseqaence  applied  for  relief  to  Hi- 
eron  of  Syiaonse,  at  that  time  on  terms  of  hostility 
with  Theron.  The  Syracnsan  despot,  however,  in- 
stead of  lending  assistance  to  the  discontented  party 
at  Himera,  betrayed  their  overtures  to  Theron,  who 
took  signal  vengeance  on  the  unfortunate  Hime- 
raeana,  patting  to  death  a  Urge  number  of  the  disaf- 
fected citizens,  and  driring  others  into  exile.  (Diod. 
zi.  48.)  Shortly  after,  seeing  that  the  city  had  suf- 
fered greatly  from  these  severities,  and  that  its  po- 
pulation was  mnch  diminished,  be  sought  to  restore 
its  prosperity  by  establishing  there  a  new  body  of 
citiiens,  whom  he  collected  from  various  quarters. 
The  greater  part  of  these  new  colonists  were  of  Do- 
rian extraction;  and  though  the  two  bodies  of  citizens 
vrere  blended  into  one,  and  continued  to  live  harmo- 
niously together,  we  find  that  from  this  period  Hi- 
mera became  a  Doric  city,  and  both  adopted  the  in- 
stitutions, and  followed  the  policy,  of  the  other  Doric 
states  of  Sicily.  (Id.  xL  49.)  This  settlement  seems 
to  have  taken  place  in  B.O.  476*,  and  Himera  con- 


*  There  is  a  ooofusioa  about  thia  date;  for,  tboagfa 
Diodorus  relates  the  circumstances  in  the  year  of 
Phaedon,  Ol.  LXXVI.  1,  which  would  place  it  in 
B.C.  476,  he  adds  that  the  mw  coluny  subsisted  58 
years,  till  its  destruction  by  the  Carthaginians,  which 
would  refer  it  to  the  year  466  B.a  Tliis  last  date 
(which  has  been  inadvertently  adopted  by  Mr.  Clin- 
ton, F.  B.  vol.  i.  p.  198)  is  dearly  incompatible  with 
the  fut  that  Therui  died  in  B.c  472. 
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Unaed  mlgeet  to  Them  tiU  his  death,  ia  473 : 
Thraqrdaaos  retained  ponsesiaa  of  the 
for  a  very  short  time  after  the  deeease  of  his  fiskw, 
and  his  defeat  by  Hjeiat  of  Symeasa  was  |iii«lily 
followed  by  his  eqiolsioa  both  from  Agiignifm  aiid 
Huneta.  (Id.  xl  53.)  In  B.a  466  we  find  the  Hi- 
raaraeans,  in  their  torn,  sending  a  foree  to  aasst  tfaa 
Syracosans  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Thaayboha; 
and,  in  the  general  eettlement  of  affitks  which  W- 
lowed  soon  after,  the  exiles  were  aUowed  to  retam  ta 
Himera,  where  they  af^iear  to  hare  settled  <iaistly 
together  with  the  new  dtiieiis.  (Id.  xi.  68,  76.) 
From  this  period  Diodoma  expressly  telle  ns  that 
Himera  was  fortunate  enongfa  to  escape  firm  ari 
dissensions  (zt  49),  and  tins  good  govemment  nut 
have  lecnrcd  to  it  no  small  share  of  the  prospefiiy 
which  was  enjt^ed  by  the  Sirilisn  dtaea  in  gcncEsi 
during  the  suoceeding  half-oentoiy. 

But  tfaongh  we  are  told  in  general  tema  that 
the  period  which  elapsed  from  this  re-settlemeat  «f 
Himera  till  its  destructico  by  the  Carthagauaas 
(B.C.  461 — i06X  was  one  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
the  only  notices  we  find  of  the  dty  daring  this  is- 
terral  refirr  to  the  part  it  took  at  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  expeditioD  to  Sidly,  b.  c.  415.  Oo  that 
occasion,  the  Uimetaeans  were  among  the  first  ta 
promise  thdr  snppcrt  to  Syiaense:  hence,  when 
Nicias  presented  himsdf  before  their  port  with  the 
Athenian-  fleet,  they  altogether  refused  to  iccesve 
him ;  and,  shortly  after,  it  was  at  Himerm  that  Gy- 
lippns  landed,  and  from  whence  he  marched  aoos 
the  island  to  Syracuse,  at  the  head  of  a  force  com- 
pcsed  in  great  part  of  Himeraeau  rititfiw  (Tfana 
VL  63,  vii.  1,  58  ;  Diod.  xUl  4,  IS.)  A  few  years 
after  this  the  pnsperity  of  the  dty  was  brooght  to 
a  sudden  and  abrupt  terminitioa  b^  the  great  Car- 
thaginian expedition  to  Sicily,  b.  c.  408.  Tiioagb 
the  ostensible  object  of  that  armament,  as  it  tad 
been  of  the  Athenian,  vras  the  support  of  the  Se^ccs- 
tass  against  their  ndghboors,  thig  Selinontinas,  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Carthaginians,  from 
the  first,  entertained  more  extensive  deaigns ;  and, 
immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Selinos,  Han- 
nibal,  who  commanded  the  expedition,  hastened  is 
tarn  his  arms  againat  Himera.  That  dty  was  ill- 
prepared  for  defrace ;  its  fortificationa  were  of  little 
strength,  bnt  the  dtiaens  made  a  desperate  rasas- 
tance,  and  by  a  vigorous  sally  inflicted  severe  loss 
on  the  Carthaginians.  They  were  at  first  supportad 
by  a  force  of  about  4000  auxiliaries  from  Syracuse, 
under  the  command  of  Diodes;  bnt  that  ganaial  be- 
came edzed  with  a  panic  fear  for  the  safety  of 
Syracuse  itself,  and  predpitately  abandoned  Himera, 
leaving  the  unfortunate  dtiims  to  contend  single- 
banded  against  the  Carthaginian  power.  The  nsalt 
could  not  be  doubtful,  and  the  dty  was  soon  taken 
by  storm  :  a  Urge  part  of  the  dtizens  were  pot  to 
the  sword,  and  not  less  than  3000  of  them,  vrho  had 
been  taken  prisoners,  were  put  to  death  in  odd  bkmd 
by  Hannibal,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  memory  oi  his 
grand&ther  Hamilcar,  (Diod.  ziii.  59 — 63  ;  Xto, 
BdL  L  1.  §  37.)  The  city  itself  was  ntterV  de- 
stroyed, its  buildings  razed  to  the  ground,  and  even 
the  temples  themselves  irere  not  spared ;  the  Car^ 
thaginian  general  being  evidently  deshrons  to  oblite- 
rate all  trace  of  a  dty  wbcee  name  was  «'~''-~*~l 
with  the  great  defeat  of  bis  ooontrymen. 

Diodnns,  who  relates  the  total  destroetiop  of 
Himera,  tells  us  expressly  that  it  was  never  rebaih, 
and  that  the  site  remained  uninhabited  deava  to  his 
own  times  (xt  49).    It  seems  at  first  in  cootiadic- 
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tloo  with  thii  ii(irt«n»mt|  that  be  elaewbtn  indndM 
the  HioMneans,  as  well  as  the  SelinantiDes  and 
Af^rigentinas,  among  the  exiled  citizens  that  wen 
alknred  bj  the  treatj  couclided  with  Carthage,  in 
B.C.  405,  to  return  to  thair  bonus,  and  inhabit  their 
own  dties,  on  eonditiim  of  faying  tribute  to  Carthage 
and  not  restoring  their  fortificatioDB.  (Id.  ziii.  1 14.) 
And  it  seems  dear  that  many  of  them  at  least 
aTailad  themadTes  of  this  pemussion,  as  we  find  the 
Uimeraeaiw  sobeeqnentljr  mentioned  among  the  states 
that  declarad  in  favour  of  Oionyiins,  at  the  com- 
menoemenl  of  his  great  war  with  Carthage  in  b.  c 
397  ;  though  thiijr  qniddj  returned. to  the  Cartha- 
ginian alliance  in  this  following  jear.  ^M.  xir.  47, 
.5&)  The  ex{daoati«o  of  this  dfficolty  is  furnished 
hf  Cicero,  who  tells  as  that,  "  after  the  deetmction 
<jf  Himera,  those  dtiiens  who  bad  sarrired  the  ca- 
lamity of  the  war  established  thumsdves  at  Thermae, 
within  the  confines  of  the  same  territory,  and  not 
far  ftom  their  dd  town."  (Cic.  Vtrr.  it  35.) 
Diodoms  indeed  gives  ns  a  somewhat  different  ac- 
count of  the  foundation  of  Thermae,  which  he  re- 
presents as  estahUsbad  b/  the  Carthaginians  them- 
adTes before  tl»  close  of  the  war,  in  B.  c.  407. 
(Diod.  xiiL  79).  But  it  is  probable  that  both  state- 
nents  are  sulwtantiallj  correct,  and  that  the  Car- 
thaginians founded  the  new  town  in  the  immediate 
naighboorhood  of  Uimera,  in  order  to  prerent  the 
dd  site  bdng  again  occupied ;  while  the  Uimeraean 
ezilea,  when  they  retuitied  thither,  though  they 
settled  in  the  new  town,  naturally  regarded  tbem- 
adves  as  still  the  same  people,  and  would  continue 
to  bear  the  name  of  Himeraeans.  How  completdy, 
eren  at  a  much  later  period,  the  oae  city  was  re- 
garded as  the  representative  of  the  other,  appears 
from  the  statement  of  Cicero,  that  when  Scipio  Afri- 
canns,  after  the  capture  of  Carthage,  restored  to 
the  Agrigentines  and  Gelenses  the  statues  that  had 
been  carried  off  from  their  respective  dties,  he  at  the 
same  time  restored  to  the  dtizens  of  Tierma 
those  that  had  been  taken  from  Himera.  (Cic. 
Verr.  a.  35,  iv.  33.)  Hence  we  cannot  be  surprised 
to  find  that,  not  only  are  the  Himeraeans  still  spoken 
of  as  an  existiDg  peopie,  but  even  that  the  name 
of  Himera  itself  is  sometimes  inadvertently  used  as 
that  of  their  d^.  Thus,  in  B.  a  314,  Diodorus 
tells  ns  that,  by  tbe  treaty  between  Agathocles  and 
the  Carthaginians,  it  was  stipulated  that  Heraclda, 
Selinns,  and  Hinara  should  continue  subject  to 
Carthage  as  they  had  been  before.  (Diod.  xix.  71.) 
It  is  much  more  strange  that  we  find  the  name  of 
Uimera  reappear  both  in  Hela  and  Pliny,  though 
we  knew  team  the  distinct  statements  of  Cicero  and 
Snrabo,  as  well  as  Diudoms,  that  it  bad  ceased  to 
exist  centniies  befiire.  (Strab.  vl  p.  273  (  MeL  iL  7. 
§  16 ;  Plio.  UL  8.  s.  14.) 

The  new  town  of  Thxrkak  or  Thebma,  called 
for  tbe  sake  of  distinction  Thkbiub  Uuikhuises 
{9tfiui  al  'liupauu,  Pol. ;  e<p/ud  'lAWfxu,  Ptol. ; 
9*piiik, 9tpiii.  "IfupcuOtVM.:  Eth. 9*fiiiiiit, Ther- 
niitanus),  which  thos  took  the  plaos  of  Himera, 
ebviOQsly  derived  its  name  from  the  hot  springs  for 
wbioh  it  was  celebrated,  and  the  first  discovery  of 
which  was  connected  by  legends  with  the  wanderings 
of  Hercules.  (Diod.  iv.  23,  t.  3 ;  Pind.  01  xii.  28.) 
It  appears  to  have  early  become  a  conniderable  town, 
though  it  continued,  with  few  and  brief  exceptions, 
to  be  subject  to  the  Carthsginian  rale.  In  the 
Fint  Punic  War  its  name  is  repeatedly  mentioned. 
Thus,  in  B.  c.  260,  a  body  of  Koman  troops  were 
«'Miunr*il  in  tbe  ndghbourbood,  when  the/  were 
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attacked  by  Hamilcar,  and  defeated  with  heavy  loss. 
(PoL  L  24  ;  Diod.  xxiii.  9.  Exc  H.  p.  503.)  Be- 
fise  the  close  of  the  war.  Thermae  itsdf  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  Rcinans.  (PoL  L  39  ;  Diod.  xxiii. 
30.  Exc.  H.  p.  506.)  We  have,  however,  no  due 
to  the  drcmnstances  which  led  to  the  peculiar  fa- 
vour which  this  dty  seems  to  have  recdved  at  the 
hands  of  its  Bomsn  conquerxics.  Cicero  tdls  us 
that  the  Koman  government  restored  to  tbe  Ther- 
mitaai  their  city  and  territory,  with  the  free  use  of 
their  own  laws,  as  a  reward  for  their  steady  fidelity 
("  quod  semper  in  amicitia  fideqns  mansissent,"  Cic. 
V^rr.  il  37).  As  we  see  that  they  were  on  boetile 
tenns  with  Borne  during  the  First  Punic  War,  it 
can  only  be  to  the  subsequent  period  that  these  ex- 
pressions apply;  but  the  occasion  to  which  they  refer 
is  unknown.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  Thermae  appears 
to  have  beoi  a  floorishing  place,  canying  on  a  con- 
sideiable  amonnt  of  trade,  though  the  orator  speaks 
of  it  as  "  oppidnm  Don  maximum."  (Id.  il  46, 75, 
iiu  42.)  It  seems  to  have  recdved  a  colony  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  whence  we  find  mention  in  in- 
scriptions of  the  "  Ordo  et  Popnlus  splendidwsimae 
Colooiae  Augustae  Himeraeorum  Thermitanonira " 
(Castell.  Inter.  SieiL  p.  47  ;  Gruter.  Inter,  p.  433, 
na  6.)  :  and  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  tbe 
"  Thermae  colonia"  of  Pliny  in  reality  reCera  to  this 
town,  though  he  evidently  understood  it  to  be  Thermae 
Selinuntiae,  as  he  places  it  on  the  S.  coast  between 
Agrigentum  and  Selfauis.  (Plin.  iii  8.  s.  14.)  Wo 
have  little  subsequent  account  of  Thermae ;  but,  as 
its  name  is  found  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Itineraries,  it 
a{q>ears  to  have  continued  in  existence  throughout 
the  period  of  the  Boman  Empire,  and  probably  never 
ceased  to  be  inhabited,  as  tbe  modem  town  of  Ter- 
mmi  retdns  the  andent  site  as  well  as  name.  (Ptd. 
iii.  4.  §  4 ;  Itm.  Ant.  p.  92  ;  Tab.  Peat.)  Con- 
siderable remains  of  the  andent  dty  are  still  visible, 
but  all  of  tbe  Boman  period ;  among  these,  the  most 
interesting  are  thoae  of  the  andent  Thermae,  which 
are  still  applied  to  their  original  purpose,  and  are 
now  known  as  the  Bagni  di  S.  Caiogero;  their 
form  and  construction  is  peculiar,  being  probably 
determined  by  the  circumstances  of  tbe  locality  in 
which  they  were  built.  Besides  these,  the  ruins  of 
a  theatre  were  still  extant  in  the  days  of  Fazello, 
but  have  been  since  destroyed  ;  some  portions  of  an 
squedoct  still  remain,  and  the  ruins  of  a  large 
building  of  Boman  data,  but  of  uncertain  destinatiun : 
numerous  inscriptions  and  fragments  of  andent 
sculpture  an  also  preserved  in  the  modem  city, 
(Faiell.  d»  Reb.  Sic.  ix.  1 ;  Biscari,  Yiaggio  t» 
StctUo,  pp.  235—239.) 

No  doubt  can  therefore  exist  with  regard  to  the 
ute  of  Thermae,  whiuh  would  be,  indeed,  Bu£Sdently 
marked  by  the  hot  springs  themselves  ;  but  the 
exact  position  of  tbe  mora  ancient  dty  of  Himera  is 
still  a  subject  of  controversy.  Tbe  opinion  of  Clu- 
verius,  which  has  been  followed  by  almost  dl  sub- 
sequent writere,  would  pktce  it  on  tbe  left  bank  of 
the  river  which  fiows  by  TVrmau  on  the  west,  and  is 
thence  commonly  known  as  the  Fiume  di  Termini, 
though  cdlcd  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  fiume 
S.  Lionardo.  On  this  suppodtion  the  inhabitants 
merely  removed  from  one  bank  of  the  river  to  the 
other;  and  this  would  readily  explain  the  passages  in 
which  Himera  and  Thermae  appear  to  be  re^^iirded 
as  identical,  and  where  tbe  rioer  Himera  (which 
nnqnestionakly  gave  name  to  the  older  dty)  is 
represented  at  the  same  time  as  flowing  by  Thermae. 
(Sil.  ltd.  xiv.  232 ;  Pirn,  iii  8.  s.  14 ;  Vib.  Sec^uesU 
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p.  1 1.)  On  tlic  other  hand,  there  is  great  (Ufficnhj 
in  Buppoaing  that  the  Fiume  S.  Lionardo  can  be  the 
rirer  Himera  (tee  the  following  article);  and  all  oar 
data  with  rq;anl  to  tlie  lattar  would  seem  to  support 
the  view  of  FaieUo,  who  identifies  it  with  the  Fwrne 
Gramk,  the  month  of  which  is  distant  Just  8  miles 
fixm  TerwuM.  This  distance  can  hardi;  be  said  to 
be  too  great  to  be  reconciled  with  Cicero's  expression, 
that  the  new  settlement  was  established  "  non  longe 
ab  oppido  antique"  (Cic,  Verr.  ii.  35);  while  the 
additico  that  it  was  in  the  same  territoiy  ("in  ejos- 
dem  agri  finibus,"  (.  e.)  woold  rather  seem  to  implf 
that  it  was  not  ven/  near  the  old  site.  It  ma;  be 
added,  that,  in  this  case,  the  new  site  wonld  have  had 
the  reoomtnendation  in  the  ejes  of  the  Carthaginians 
of  being  nearer  to  their  own  settlements  of  Solus  and 
Panoimus,  and,  consequentlj,  more  within  their  oom- 
mand.  But  Fazello's  view  derives  a  strong  confir* 
matioQ  from  the  circomstance,  stated  bj  him,  that 
the  site  which  he  indicates,  marked  bjr  the  rorre  £ 
Stmfamello  on  the  sea-coast  (on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Fiume  Grande,  cloee  to  its  mouth),  though  presenting 
no  ruins,  aboonded  in  ancient  relics,  such  as  vases, 
Ivonzes,  &c. ;  and  numerous  sepulchres  had  also  been 
brought  to  light.  (Fazell.  ix.  2.)  On  the  other  hand, 
neither  Cluverius  nor  anj  other  writer  has  nodoed  the 
existence  of  any  ancient  remains  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Uimera ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  site  so  fixed  is 
one  adapted  for  a  city  of  importance.  The  localities 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  carefully  investigated  by 
any  recent  traveller,  though  such  an  examination 
would  probably  set  the  whole  question  at  rest.  In 
the  mean  time  the  probabilities  seem  strongly  in 
&vour  of  the  views  of  Fazella 

Himera  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet  Stesichorus,  who  appears,  from  an 
anecdote  preserved  by  AriMtotle,  to  have  taken  con- 
siderable part  in  the  political  afiairs  of  his  native  city. 
His  statue  was  still  preserved  at  Thermae  in  the  days 
of  Cicero,  and  regaraed  with  the  ntmost  veneration. 
(Arist.  KJut.  ii.  20 ;  Cic  Verr.  ii.  35  ;  Sil.  lul.  xiv. 
333 ;  Pans.  iii.  19.  §  13.;  Snid.  «.  v.  3rii<rlxopos.) 
Ergoteles,  whose  victory  at  the  Olympic  games  is 
celebrated  by  Pindar,  was  a  citizen,  but  not  a  native, 
of  Himera.  (Pind.  OL  xii.;  Pans.  vL  4.  §  U.) 
On  the  other  hand,  Thermae  had  the  hononr  uf 
being  the  birthplace  of  the  tyrant  Agathoclea. 
(Diod.  xix.  2.)  The  magnificence  of  the  ancient  city, 
and  the  taste  of  its  citizens  fur  the  encouragement 
of  art,  are  attested  by  Ciceni^  who  calls  it  "  in  primis 
Siciliae  clarum  et  omatum ;"  and  some  evidence  of  it 
remained,  even  in  the  days  of  that  orator,  in  the 
statues  preserved  by  the  Thermitani,  to  whom  they 
had  been  restored  by  Scipio,  after  the  conquest  of 
Carthage:  and  which  wen  valuable,  not  only  as 
relics  of  the  past,  but  from  their  high  merit  as  woriu 
of  art.     (Cic  Kerr.  ii.  35.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


COIN  or  HJWKItA. 

HI'MEKA  Qiiiepea),  the  name  of  two  rivers  in 
Scily,  the  one  flowing  to  the  N.  into  the  Tyrrhenian 
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Sea,  the  other  to  the  S.  coast  of  the  island,  bst 
which,  by  a  strange  oonfuajoo,  wen  r^aided  by- 
many  ancient  writers  as  one  and  the  came  river, 
whidi  is  in  consequence  described  as  rising  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  and  Sowing  in  two  difinot 
directions,  so  as  completely  to  divide  Sicily  into  tw« 
parts.  It  is  siognlar  that,  if  we  may  believ«  VifaiBS 
Sequester,  this  absurd  notion  is  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Stesichorus,  who  was  himself  a  native  of  Himera. 
MeU  is,  however,  the  only  one  of  the  ancMnt  ^av- 
grapker*  who  adopts  it.  (MeL  ii.  7.  §  17;  Solm.T. 
§  17;  Vib.  Seqoest.  p.  12  ;  SU.  ItaL  sir.  S33; 
Antig.  Caiyst.  133;  Vitmv.  viii.  3.  §  7.) 

I.  The  sonthem  and  most  important  river  of  the 
name,  is  certainly  the  one  now  called  the  Fhme 
SaLo,  one  of  the  most  considerable  streams  in  Scily, 
which  rises  in  the  Monti  di  Madomia,  the  Nehredes 
Mons  of  the  ancients,  and  flowing  nesriy  doe  S. 
enters  the  sea  at  AUcata  (Phintias).  In  the  upper 
part  of  its  coarse  it  is  composed  of  two  bcanrhes, 
running  nearly  parallel  with  one  another;  the  one 
now  called  the  Fiume  Grande  rising  near  Gaagi. 
the  other,  called  the  Fiume  di  PetraXa,  from  the 
town  of  the  same  name  :  it  is  only  after  the  jnnctian 
of  the  two  that  it  obtains  the  name  of  Fimme  Salto. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  which  of  the  two  branches 
was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  true  Himera ; 
but  in  either  case  that  river  has  a  coarse  of  abora 
50  miles  from  K.  to  S.,  and  its  soorces  are  not 
above  15  miles  fixKn  the  N.  coast  of  the  iafauid. 
Hence  the  expres»on  of  Polybios  and  Livy,  that 
the  Uimera  neuiy  divides  the  whole  of  Sicily  iuta 
two  parts,  is  by  no  means  inaccnnle.  (Pd.  tiL  4 ; 
Liv.  xxiv.  6.)  Bnt  it  is  evidently  this  circoniEtaDoe, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  there  was  another  river 
of  the  same  name  flowing  into  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  fable  above  noticed.  Stiabo, 
who  does  not  notice  the  southern  Hin^am,  a|^]lies 
(evidently  by  mistake)  very  nearly  the  same  words 
as  Polybios  to  the  northern  river  of  the  name. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  266.)  Diodoros  notices  the  braeki&h 
quality  of  the  waters  of  the  Himera,  which  pna 
rise  to  its  modem  name  of  Fiume  Saito:  this  is 
caused  by  the  janction  of  a  small  stream  near  Cnl- 
tanitetta,  that  flows  from  the  salt  mines  in  that 
vicinity.  (Diod.  xix.  109  ;  Smyth's  Seilg,  p.  198.) 
Solinus  erroneoosly  ascribes  this  quality  to  the 
northern  Himera  (Solin.  v.  §  17) ;  while  Vitnivioa 
rightly  attributes  it  to  the  sonthem  river  ady 
(vui.  3.  §  7). 

Historically,  the  southern  Himera  is  ranarfcaUe 
for  the  great  battle  fought  on  its  banks  between 
Agathocles  and  the  Carthaginians,  in  which  the 
latter  obtained  a  complete  victory,  B.C.  311.  (Died. 
xix.  107 — 110.)  The  scene  of  this  action  was  a 
short  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  Car- 
thaginians occupying  the  hill  of  Eenomns,  while 
Agathocles  was  encamped  on  the  left  bank.  [£o- 
noMus.]  At  a  much  earlier  period,  B.  c.  446,  it 
witnessed  a  defeat  of  the  Agrigentines  by  the  Syr»- 
cnsans  (Diod.  xii.  8) ;  and,  again,  in  the  Seoood 
Punic  War,  B.C.  212,  became  the  scene  of  an 
action  between  Marcellns  and  the  Carthaginian 
forces  under  Hanno  and  Epicydes  of  Syracnse,  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated  and  driven  to  take 
shelter  within  the  walls  of  Agrigentom.  (Liv.  xxv. 
40,  41.)  By  the  treaty  condnded  with  Carthage 
by  Hieronymos  of  Syracuse,  it  was  agreed  to  divide 
the  whole  of  Sidly  between  the  two  powers,  so  that 
the  river  Himem  should  be  the  boondary  of  their 
respective  dominions.    (Polyb.  vii.  4 ;  Lit.  xxiv.  6.)- 
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Bat  this  arrangement  vas  never  actually  carried 
into  efiect  PtolemT  correctly  places  the  mouth  of 
the  soathem  Himeia  to  tlie  E.  of  the  emporium  of 
Axrigentum  (PtoL  iii.  4.  §  7) :  be  is  the  only  one 
of  the  geographen  who  mentions  both  rivers  of  the 
name,  iji  inscription  recorded  by  Torreinnzza, 
oontaininK  a  dedication  ASKAHHia  KAI  IMEPA 
nOTAMH,  mnst,  from  its  being  found  at  CaUtmitetta, 
refer  to  the  soothem  Himera.  (CasteU.  Inter.  SiciL 
p.  4  ;  Boeckh.  C.  I.  no.  5747.) 

2.  The  northern  Himera,  a  mnch  less  considerable 
stream  than  the  preceding,  is  nniformly  described 
as  flowing  by  the  city  to  which  it  gave  its  name 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14  ;  Steph.  B.  ».  v.'AKp<iryas ;  Vib. 
Request,  p.  11);  and  Pindar  speaks  of  the  great 
victory  of  Gelon  (which  we  know  to  have  been 
fought  in  the  iminediate  vicinity  of  the  city)  as 
icained  "  npoo  the  banks  of  the  fair  waters  of  the 
Himera"  (_Pfth.i.  153).  Hence  its  identification  is 
necessarily  connected  with  the  determination  of  the 
site  of  that  city,  a  question  still  the  subject  of  dispute. 
Clnverius,  and  those  who  have  followed  him  in 
placing  Himera  itself  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood 5  TVrmtnt,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
which  flows  by  that  town,  have,  in  consequence,  as- 
sumed the  stream  just  mentioned  (now  called  the 
fiume  di  Termiid,  or,  in  the  npper  part  of  its  course, 
the  Fnm*  S.  lAanardo)  to  be  the  ancient  Himera. 
Fazello,  on  the  cbntiary,  identifies  the  Utter  with 
the  river  now  called  the  Fvme  Grande,  which  rises 
in  the  Uadomx  mountains  near  Polwd,  and  flows 
into  the  sea  about  8  miles  £.  of  Termim.  The 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  latter  view  are  certainly 
very  strong.  1.  Strabo,  in  giving  the  distances 
along  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  reckons  18  miles  from 
Cephaloedium  (C«/Uti)  to  the  month  of  the  Himera, 
and  35  fhrn  thence  to  Panormns.  The  first  dis- 
tance is  overstated,  the  true  distance  to  the  month 
of  the  F.  Grande  being  only  IS  miles ;  the  latter 
just  about  right  if  we  follow  the  windings  of  the 
coast:  whereas,  if  ws  place  the  Himera  beyond 
Termim^  both  distances  are  equally  wroog.  2. 
Ptolemy  distinctly  places  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Himera  between  Thermae  (Temunt)  and  Cepha- 
loedinm,  and,  therefore,  to  the  east  of  the  former 
dty.  (PtoL  iii.  4.  §  3.)  This  is  assumed  by  Cln- 
verius to  be  a  mistake  of  Ptolemy,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  many  such  mistakes  occur  in  that 
author's  description  of  Sicily ;  but  still  there  is  no 
occasion  to  maltiply  them  mmeceuarilg.  Lastly, 
if  the  northern  Himera  be  recognised  in  the  Fiume 
Grande,  —  the  sources  of  which  near  Politzi  are  in 
the  very  same  group  of  mountains  with,  and  a  very 
short  distance  from,  those  of  the  Fmme  di  Petralia, 
on*  branch  of  the  touthem  Himera,  —  the  notion  of 
these  being  one  and  the  same  river  becomes  in  some 
degree  inlalligible ;  while  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  such  a  notion  should  have  arisen,  if  the  head 
waters  of  the  two  were  separated  by  an  interval  of 
many  miles.  The  other  arguments  connected  with 
the  site  of  the  citu,  are  considered  in  that  article. 
Theocritus  more  than  once  alludes  to  the  river 
Himera  as  a  celebrated  Sicilian  stream ;  but  in  such 
general  terms  as  to  afibrd  no  indication  which  of  the 
two  rivers  be  means:  the  Scholiast,  however,  under- 
stands him  to  refer  to  the  northern  Himera.  (Theocr. 
T.  124,  viL  75 ;  Schol.  ad.  foe.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HINNOH.    [Jkbusaleh.] 

HI'PPANA  ("I»7»»*S  Pol-X  »  to™  of  Sicily, 
mentioaed  by  Polybios  as  being  taken  by  assault 
by  the  Bomaos  in  the  Fint  Punic  War,  B.  c.  260. 
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(Pol.  L  24.)  Diodoms,  in  relatiug  the  events  of 
the  same  campaign,  mentions  the  capture  of  a  town 
called  Sittana,  fur  which  we  should  in  all  proba- 
bility read  Hippana.  (Diod,  zxiii.  9.  Exc  Hoesch. 
p.  503  J  Wesseling,  ad  loc;  Cluver.  SiciL  p.  392.) 
The  correctness  of  the  name  found  in  Polvbius  is 
confirmed  by  Stepbanns  of  Byzantium  (<.  r.),  who, 
however,  writes  it  "ivora,  but  cites  PolyUns  as  his 
authority.  No  other  author  mentions  the  place, 
which  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Panormus,  but  of  which  nothing  further 
is  known.  According  to  Sillig's  recent  rdlHon  of 
Pliny,  it  appears  that  some  of  the  best  MSS.  give 
the  name  of  "  Ipanenses"  in  that  author's  list  of 
Sicilian  towns  (iii.  8.  s.  14.  §  91),  where  the  older 
editions  have  "  Ichanenscs."  If  this  reading  he 
adopted,  it  in  all  prubability  refers  to  the  same 
place  as  the  Hippana  of  Polybius :  but  as  the  ivad- 
ing  Icbanenaes  is  also  supported  by  the  authority  of 
Stephanus  (who  notices  Ichana  as  a  town  of  Sicily), 
the  point  must  be  considered  doubtful.     [£.  H.  B.] 

HI'PPARIS  ('Inropu),  a  small  river  of  Sicily, 
flowing  by  the  city  of  Camarina,  whence  it  is  now 
called  the  Fiume  di  Camaraaa.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Pindar  in  connectioa  with  that  city  (Pind.  OL 
V.  27),  from  its  proximity  to  which  it  derives  its 
celebrity.  [Camabina.]  Though  but  a  small 
stream,  and  having  a  couru  of  only  12  miles,  it 
has  a  copious  and  perennial  supply  of  clear  water,  a 
rare  circumstance  in  Sicily:  hence  the  expression 
of  Silius  Italicus,  "  pauperis  alvei  Hipparis,"  is  sin- 
gularly inapplicable.  (Sil.  lul  xiv.  230;  Vib. 
Sequest  p.  12 ;  SchoL  ad  Pind.  I  e. ;  Nonnns. 
Dionyt.  xiii.  317.)  It  is  evidently  the  same  river 
of  which  the  name  is  erroneously  written  in  Ptolemy, 
HippSrus.  Clirrapos,  Ptol.  m.  4.  §  7.)  The  tutehiry 
divinity  of  the  stream  is  represented  on  some  of  the 
coins  of  Camarina,  accompanied  by  his  name,  inilA- 
PI2.     (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  199.)  [E.  H.  B.1 

HIPPA'SII  ('IvT((ffioi,  Strab  xv.  p.  698),' an 
Indian  tribe  who  occupied  the  district  between  the 
Co{4ies  and  the  Indus  along  the  southern  spurs  of 
the  Paropunisus.  There  seems  good  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  they  are  one  and  the  same  tribe  as  the 
Asposii  or  Aspii  mentioned  by  Arrian  (^Anai.  iv.  23 
— 25).  The  name  is  derived  fimn  the  Sanscrit 
Aspa  or  Aswa,  "  a  horse,"  and  is  probably  intended 
as  a  Greek  translation  of  it,  Lassen  has  conjecttu^ 
that  they  are  the  same  as  the  Aswasilas  of  ancient 
Hindoo  geography.  The  name  is  variously  written 
Pam  and  Hsparii.  (Wilson,  Ariana,  p.  187 :  Gros- 
kurd's  Strabo,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 19.)  [V.] 

HIPPEMOLGI  (;im„u,KyoC), "  mare-mjlkera," 
a  general  name  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  noniad 
tribes  who  moved  about  with  their  tents  and  herds 
over  the  steppes  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia. 
Thus  Zens,  in  the  Iliad  (xiii.  4),  when  he  turns 
away  his  eye  from  Troy  towards  Thrace,  sees,  be- 
sides the  Tbracians  and  Hysians,  other  tribes,  whose 
names  cannot  be  made  out;  but  an  known  as  milk- 
eaters,  and  mare-milkers.  The  same  characteristio 
attributes  appear  in  Hesiod  (f  r.  63 — 64,  ed.  Marict- 
scheffel),  connected  with  the  Scythians.  (Comp. 
Strab.  vii.  pp.  300 — 302 ;  Niebnhr,  Kleine-SdtrifL 
vol.  L  p.  365;  Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  272.) 
The  mares'  milk  was  made  into  cheese  (Hippocrat. 
vol  i.  p.  556,  ed.  Ktthn),  and,  as  Mr.  Grote  (y/u(.  of 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  323)  remarks,  probably  servMi 
the  same  purpose  of  procuring  the  intoxicating 
drink  called  kumitt,  as  at  present  among  the  Baab- 
kin  and  the  Kahnucks.  [£.  B.  J.] 
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HIPPI  PROM. 


HIPPI  PROM.    [Hippo  Rtoios.] 

UIPPICI  HONTES  (t4  •Irrutck  S/m,  Ptol.  t. 
9),  the  N.  oontinoation  of  the  Cenunii  M., »  chain 
of  monntains  on  the  W.  hank  of  the  Bba.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HIPPO,  in  Spun.  1.  [CARPCTAin.]  S.  H. 
Nova.  A  town  belonging  to  the  prorinoe  of  Baetica 
and  the  convantiu  of  Coidnlia,  near  Cisimbram. 
(Plin.  iii.  1.  a.  S.)  [P.S.] 

HlPPOCOROlilUM  Clr^niufinor),  a  dty  in 
Crete  mentioned  b;  Strabo  (z.  p.  473),  which  H5ck 
has  placed  near  Hienpjtn*.  Mr.  Pashley  {Trav. 
Tol.  i.  p.  63)  omsideni  that  the  modem  Apotoromi 
is  a  corroption  of  the  ancient  name.      [E.  B.  J.] 

HIPPOCRE'NE  FONS.     [Heucom.1 

HIPPOCUTIA  Cl"<l««/>o«,  PtoL  Til.  1.  §  6, 
Tiii.  36.  §  15),  a  town  of  aome  Importance  in  India 
intra  Qangem,  in  the  district  called  Ariaca.  It  was 
sitoated  on  or  near  the  Nauagnna,  and  appears  from 
another  passage  of  Ptolemj  to  have  been  the  seat  of 
the  palace  of  a  king,  whom  he  calls  Baleocanis  (vii. 
1.  §  83).  It  has  been  conjectured  by  Forbiger  that 
it  is  the  same  as  the  modem  Hykviad,  and,  with 
less  probabiHtj  b;  Ritter,  that  it  is  represented  by 
Bcmgalort  (t.  p.  487).  [V.] 

HIPPO  DIA'RRHYTtJS  or  ZARITUS  (I»ir4r 
Afi^oTot,  PtoL  iv.  3.  §  6;  H.  Zaritns,  ftin.  Ant 
p.  81,  V.R.  VL  Zarrhytos;  Ippons  Diaritua,  Tab. 
Peat. ;  and  simply  "Imrou  ir^\if ,  Scyl.  p.  30 :  Baiiaert 
or  Biirrta),  a  Tynan  colony  in  Zengitana,  close  to 
the  extreme  N.  headbmd  of  Africa  [Cahdiodm 
Pk.],  36  M.  P.  W.  of  Udca,  and  136  M.  P.  E.  of 
Hippo  Regios.  It  stood  on  W.  side  of  the  entrance 
of  a  large  lake  which  eommnnicated  with  the  sea, 
aud  which  received  the  waten  of  another  lake:  the 
fbrroer  was  called  Hipfohitis  Pai.os  ('Inronrit 
Atfun)),  and  the  hitter  Sisara  (Xtoapa).  Its  sitoation 
eiposed  it  to  frequent  innndatioas,  whence,  aa  the 
Greeks  said,  the  epithet  Siif^urot.  Bat  it  seems 
more  probable  that  this  is  the  remnant  of  some 
Phoenician  title:  the  ancient  writers  were  by  no 
means  agreed  on  the  trae  form  of  the  name,  as  is 
seen  above,  and  of  this  uncertainty  we  hare  a  fiirtber 
proof  in  the  expression  of  Pliny,  who  is  apparently 
attempting  an  etymology : "  oppidum  quod  Hipponem 
dinUam  Tocantj  Diarrhytmn  a  Gnecis  dictom." 
{Plin.  T.  4.  s.  3.)  Polybias  and  Appian  give  the 
forms  'IrraKfn-iii'  irdAjt  (Polyb.  i.  82),  and  'Ira-4- 
ypm  (Appian,  Tiii.  110). 

The  city  was  fortified  and  provided  with  a  new 
harbour  by  Agatbodes  (Appian,  {.&):  under  the 
Romans  it  was  a  free  dty  (Plin.);  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  rused  to  the  rank  of  a  colony,  for  the 
younger  Pliny  calls  it  Hipponenais  colonia.  (^Epiit. 
iz.  33;  comp.  Strab.  xvii.  p.  832;  Mela,  i.  7.  §  3; 
Plin.  ix.  8;  Barth,  WoHderwtgm,  je.  pp.  203, 
211).  tP-S.J 

HIPPO  REGIUS  ('iTwii'  BiuriXiaifj:  Rn.  &  of 
Bonak'),  a  maritime  city  of  Mnmidia,  which  received 
its  surname  from  its  being  a  residence  of  the  Numi- 
dian  kings,  but  is  of  higher  &me  as  the  see  of  St. 
Augustine.  It  was  a  colony  of  Tyre,  and  stood 
5  M.  P.  NW.  of  the  river  Ubdb,  on  the  W.  side  of  a 
large  bay  to  which  it  gave  its  name  (HippoKKifsis 
SiNDS:  GvlfofBtmaK),  as  well  as  to  the  promontory 
above  it,  forming  the  W.  beadUnd  of  the  bay 
(HiPPi  Prom.,  'Imrou  ttxpa  :  Rom  el  HamraK).  It 
grew  into  greater  importance  under  the  Romans,  by 
whom  it  wss  made  a  colony;  and  it  continued  to  be 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  N.  Africa,  till 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  Vandals  in  B.  o.  430.  It 
was  during  tlie  progress  of  this  siege  that  Uie  great 
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Angnstine  died.  (Sell.  J*;.  19:  Hirt.  BeU.  ii/r.96; 
Strab.  xvil  p.  832;  Mela,  i.7;  Plin.  v.  3.  s.  8;  hat. 
Ant.  p.  20;  Tab.  PaU.;  IKxl.  zx.  57;  SiL  Ital.  1 3, 
iii.  259;  Shaw,  TroeeU  m  Barbary,  p.  44;  Baitii, 
Wandermgai,  fc  p.  70).  [P.  &] 

HI'PPOLA  ("I"^*":  ^«*-  IwwoAitfnit,  6m. 
ImroAorrii),  a  town  of  Lactxiia,  a  little  nofth-west 
of  the  pmnootory  of  Taenamm,  in  rains  is  the  time 
of  Pansanias.  It  Contained  a  temple  of  Atboia 
Hippohutis.  It  stood  either  at  Kipula,  vfaidi  it 
apparently  a  oorruptioo  of  the  ancient  name,  or  at 
the  ruins  called  Koarpor  rqi  wpoiar  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  peninsula  of  Kam  Grotto.  (Leake, 
Marta,  vol  t  p.  287,  Pdopoimaiaea,  f.  175; 
Boblaye,  R»cherchet,  ^  p.  91 ;  Cortitts,  /Viopoa- 
IMMW,  ToL  iL  p.  383.) 

HIPPONENSIS  SINUa     [Hippo  Reoics]. 

HIPPONIA'TES  SINire  Clinr<.«in)i  rAtw. 
Strab.  Ti.  pp.  255,  261 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §9),  a  gnlf  «f 
bay  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bruttian  pemnsob.  so 
called  from  the  city  of  Hipponinm,  near  its  aocthein 
extremity.  It  was  however  known  also  by  Tarion9iKb(!f 
names :  thus  Thncydides  calls  it  the  Terinaein  Gulf 
(Tipvaibi  KilXTor,  Thuc.  vi.  IM),  and  Plinr  also 
names  it  the  Snrt'S  Tkrixaeus,  though  he  men- 
tions also,  as  if  it  were  a  Afferent  bay  (vfaicfa  is 
certainly  a  mistake),  the  Sutvs  Viboseksis  (PEn. 
lit  5.  a.  10).  The  latter  name  is  used  atei  by 
Cicero  {ad  AU.  xvi.  6).  Bnt  besides  these,  we  Sad 
that  it  was  called  the  Sdius  Napetcids  or  N«n- 
TiNtjs  by  Antiochns  of  SjTacose  (ap.  Stiah  n. 
p.  255;  Dionys.  L  35),  and  LAKKnitrs  by  Ari- 
stotle (Po/.  viL  10).  The  last  name  was  cvidaitly 
derived  from  a  town  named  Lanwtium  or  Ijineiiai, 
situated  at  the  month  of  the  river  Lametcs  (La- 
mala),  which  flows  into  the  gulf  in  question  [Lt- 
MBTUs] :  and  the  name  of  Napetinos  would  nan 
to  point  in  like  manner  to  the  existence  of  a  to«ii 
called  Napetium,  though  we  hare  no  other  anthorily 
ibr  this  fact  The  gulf  itself,  which  is  now  known  ss 
the  Qolfo  di  Sta.  Eu/nmia,  from  a  villvre  of  that 
name,  deeply  indents  the  coast  of  Bmttiam  m  the 
W.,  as  the  Gol/o  di  Squillaee,  or  Scylleticus  Sinio, 
does  on  the  E.:  the  neck  of  land  between  them  is 
composed  only  of  low  hills  of  tertiary  strata,  pnsoit- 
ing  a  striking  contrast  to  the  lofty  masses  of  tie 
Apennines,  which  rise  abmptly  on  the  N.  and  S.  rf 
this  isthmus.  [BBirmi.]  The  noitheni  Kmit  of 
the  Golf  of  Sta.  Eu/emia  is  formed  by  the  pout 
called  Capo  Surero,  probably  the  promontury  called 
by  Lycophron  Lampetes  [Clampetia]  :  and  its 
southern  by  the  bold  pcejecting  headland  now  ealM 
Capo  Vaticaito;  but  there  ia  no  authority  ftr  sup- 
posing this  name  to  be  ancient.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HIPPONITIS  PALUS.  [Hippo  DiARwrrrra] 

HIPPO'NIUM  (^iTwAnor:  Etk.  'Imndrv, 
Steph.  B. ;  but  on  coins,  'laTwritfo,  Hipponiates),  or 
HIPPO  (Mel.,  PUn.),  called  by  the  Romans  VIBO, 
or  VIBO  VALENTIA  (06ifti»  OJaAerriii,  PtoL: 
Etk.  Vibonenus:  Bmma),  an  important  Greek  city 
m  the  west  coast  of  Brattium,  on  the  shorts  if  the 
bay  to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  Sims  Hipponiates, 
now  the  Gulf  of  St.  Eiaemia.  It  was  nndonbttdly 
of  Greek  origin,  and  we  ate  told  by  Strabo  that  it 
was  a  colony  from  the  Italian  Locri,  on  the  0{^)oate 
side  of  the  Bmttian  peninsula.  (Strab.  vi.  p  256 ; 
Scymn.  Ch.308 ;  Scyl.  p.  4.  §  12.)  No  mention  of  it 
ia  found  in  history,  though  it  seems  to  have  bceo  a 
oonuderable  town,  till  n.  c.  389,  when  it  was  takea 
by  Dionysins  of  Syracuse,  who  destroyed  the  dty, 
ramored  the  inhabitanta  to  Syracuse,  and  gam  if 
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its  territetjr  to  tba  Locrians.  (Diod.  jot,  107 ; 
Pionys.  xix.  Fr.  p.  23S9,  Beuke.)  Bat  10  yetn 
HfUsrwards  (b.  c.  379)  the  city  was  mtond  by  the 
Carthaginiuw,  and  the  exiled  inhabitanta  n-tat»i- 
blisbed  there.  (Id.  zt.  24.)  It  did  not  long,  bow- 
ever,  continue  to  enjoy  its  independence,  having 
fkllea  into  the  hands  of  the  Brnttians,  apparently 
iMon  after  B.  c.  356,  the  date  given  for  the  first  rise 
of  the  Bmttian  people.  (Died.  zW.  15;  Strab.  ri. 
p.  256.)  It  iras  wivstcd  iraa  the  latter  nation  ibr 
s  time  by  Agathocles,  in  B.  c.  204,  who  appears  to 
bare  regarded  the  place  as  a  stronghold  of  impor- 
tance, and  constructed  a  port  or  naval  station  (^t- 
VMar)  ther«:  bnt  after  the  departure  of  Agathocles 
himself  the  garrison  be  had  left  at  Hipponinm  was 
put  to  the  sword,  and  the  city  recovered  by  the 
Umttians.  (Diod.  zzi.  8.  Eze.  H.  p.  491 :  Strab. 
/.  e.)  It  BOW  continued  in  their  hands  until  it  fell 
xvith  the  rest  of  the  Bmttian  peninsula  under  the 
yoke  of  Kome ;  bnt  no  mention  of  it  is  again  foond, 
except  that  the  "  Vibonensis  ager'Tis  in  B.C.  218 
ravaged  by  a  Carthaginian  Beet  (Liv.  zzi.  5I),Dntil 
after  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic  War :  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  name  is  not  even  once  mentioned 
during  the  long-protracted  operations  of  Hannibal  in 
the  Bmttian  territory.  Bat  shortly  after  the  close  of 
the  war  (in  B.a  192)  a  Roman  colony  was  established 
there,  consisting  of  not  less  than  4000  settlers,  in- 
clading  300  knights  (Uv.ixzv.40 ;  Veil.  Pati.  14^ 
which  was  thenceforth  known  by  the  name  of  VIbo 
Valentia.  Stiabo  tells  ns  that  the  name  of  Hip- 
poniam  waa  at  this  time  changed  into  Vibo  Valentia, 
or,  as  he  writes  it, Vibona  Valentia  (OitSuva  OvoXfi'- 
tIo,  Strab.  vi.  p.  256)  ;  bnt  this  is  not  quite  correct: 
the  new  colony,  as  we  learn  from  its  coins,  having 
assumed  the  name  of  Valentia  only ;  while  that  of 
Yibo  (which  is  evidently  only  the  Bmttian  or  Oscan 
form  of  Hippo,  and  was  very  probably  the  original 
name  of  the  city  before  it  became  a  Greek  colony  at 
all)  was  retained  with  it  in  common  nsage,  or  was 
still  employed  withoat  the  addition  of  Valentia. 
Tbas,  Cicero  twice  uses  the  name  of  Vibo  alone  to 
designate  the  tawn,  but  in  another  passage  calls  the 
inhabitants  "  ValeutinL"  (Cic.  n  Kerr.  ii.  40,  v.  1 6, 
ad  Att.  zvi.  6.) 

The  Roman  colony  seems  to  have  rapidly  risen 
into  importance,  and  became  one  of  the  most  con- 
sidetable  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Its  port,  con- 
atructed  by  Agathocles,  served  to  export  the  timber 
from  the  forests  of  Sila  ;  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
eztensive  dockyards  forship-bnildingwere  established 
there.  Cicero  terms  it  a  noble  and  illostrious  muni- 
cipal town  (m  Kerr.  v.  1 6),  and  Appian  enumerates 
it  among  "the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Italy"  of 
which  the  possession  was  promised  by  the  Trium-rirs 
to  their  soldiers.  {B.  C.  iv.  3).  Daring  the  Civil 
Wars,  indeed,  it  plays  no  inconsiderable  part  in  his- 
tory. In  the  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  the 
former  made  Vibo  the  station  of  a  part  of  his  fleet, 
which  was  attacked  there  by  Caseins  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii. 
101)  ;  and  in  the  war  of  Octavian  against  Seztus 
Fompey,  it  became  the  head-quarters  and  chief 
naval  station  of  the  Trinmvir  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  91, 
99, 103,&c.).  In  order  to  secure  its  attachment  at 
that  period,  Octavian  had  been  compelled  to  exempt 
Vibo  from  the  threatened  distribntion  of  its  lands 
among  the  soldiery.  (Id.  £.  C.  iv.  86.)  It  is  not  clear 
whether  it  subsequently  received  a  colony,  for  the 
**  ager  Vivonensis  "  is  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Colo- 
niarom  (p.  209),  but  in  a  manner  which  leaves  it 
tloobtful  whether  it  was  colcoiaed  or  nob    Bat  it  is 
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certain,  firotn  inscriptions,  that  it  oontinned  nnder  the 
Roman  empire  to  be  a  flourishing  municipal  town : 
its  luune  is  mentioned  by  all  the  geographers,  and  is 
still  found  in  the  Itineraries  of  the  fourth  century. 
(PUn.  ui.  5.  8.  10  ;  Ptol.  iiL  I.  §  74  ;  Mel.  ii  4  ; 
/(m.  AiU.  p.  Ill;  Tdh.  P«U.;  Orell.  7iuer.  8703; 
Mommsen,  Inser.  R./f.  16,  26,  &c.)  It  was  situ- 
ated on  the  principal  high  mad, leading  down  through 
Brattium  to  the  Sicilian  Strait,  and  is  already  noticed, 
nnder  the  name  of  Valentia  only,  in  the  inscription 
of  the  Via  Popillia  ;  according  to  that  document,  it 
was  distant  67  M.  P.  from  Consentia,  and  61  frxnn 
the  column  on  the  Straits  (Mommsen,  I  e.  6276.) 
Its  position  also  rendered  it  a  convenient  place  to 
touch  at  for  persons  proceeding  by  sea  to  or  from 
Sidly :  thus,  we  find  Cicero,  in  b.  c.  44,  proceeding 
(com  Velia  to  Vibo  by  sea,  and  thence  to  Bh^nm. 
(Cic.  M  Verr.  u.40.  ad  AU.  zvi.  6.) 

The  plains  near  Vibo  were  celebrated  for  the  va- 
riety and  beauty  of  the  flowers  with  which  tliey  were 
covered :  hence  the  Greek  colonists  of  Hipponium 
maintained  it  to  be  the  place  from  whence  Proserpine 
was  carried  off  (Strab.  vi.  p.  256) ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  that  goddess  had  a  celebrated  temple  hers, 
as  well  as  at  t^e  parent  city  of  Locri.  The  ruins 
of  this  temple  are  said  to  have  ezisted  till  the  1 1th 
century,  when  the  columns  were  carried  off  by 
Roger,  Count  of  Sicily,  to  adom  the  cathedral  of 
Mittto.  The  historian  Duns  also  mentioned  that 
near  the  city  was  a  grove,  watered  with  fbnntains, 
and  of  sarpassing  beauty,  in  which  was  a  place 
called  "  the  horn  of  Amalthea,"  which  had  been 
adorned  and  arranged  by  Gelon  of  Syracuse.  (Dnris, 
ap.  Aihen.  zii.  p.  542.) 

Considerable  remains  of  tjie  ancient  port  of  Hip- 
poninm are  visible  at  a  pUce  still  called  Bimma, 
on  the  shore  about  3  miles  from  Monte  Leone :  they 
are  of  a  very  massive  style  of  constraction,  which 
has  been  erroneously  termed  Cyclopean,  but  are 
probably  of  Greek  rather  than  Roman  date.  The 
city  of  Hipponinm  itself,  as  well  as  the  Roman  co- 
lony of  Vibo  Valentia,  probably  occupied  the  same 
site  with  the  modem  city  of  Monle  Leone,  on  an 
elevation  of  moderate  height,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view  over  the  sea  and  adjacent  plain.  No 
ruins,  however,  remain  on  this  spot,  and  the  modem 
town  dates  only  from  the  1 3th  centnry;  bnt  it  is 
said  that  the  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  were  for- 
merly visible,  and  could  be  traced  through  an  ez- 
tent  of  several  miles,  communicating  with  those  at 
Bnona.  (Bomanelli,  vol,  i.  pp.  51 — 56;  Barrins, 
de  St.  Calabr.  ii.  12 ;  Oiustiniani,  Biz.  Geogr. 
vol.  vi.  pp.  88 — 90  ;  K.  Craven,  TVoveb,  p. 
821.) 

The  poet  Arcbestratns,  cited  by  Athenaens  (vii. 
p.  302),  praises  the  tunny-fish  of  Hipponinm  as 
surpassing  all  others  in  ezcellence;  an  eulogiuni 
which  they  are  said  by  native  writers  still  to  merit 

[E.  H.  B.] 
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Then  and  AnmTW.  (Scbol.  ad  ApciL  Rkod.  ir. 
17IliMel»,ii.  7;PUn.  iv.  12. i.  23;  Steph.  B.  j.». 
'IwwovftrKit.') 

HIPPU'BOS  (PUn.  tL  22.  s.  24),  s  haren  in  the 
sonthem  part  of  India,  near  or  perhaps  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Ceflon,  to  which  Annina  Plociuniu,  a 
frecdman  of  Claodins,  was  driren  in  a  gale  of  wind 
from  the  coait  of  Carmania.  The  pnaeot  lepresen- 
tative  of  it  is  not  known.  [V.] 

UIPPVS  Clmi,  Steph.  B.  PUn.  t.  IS;  Eoseb. 
Onom.:  £tk.  'Inqrijt),  a  town  of  the  Decapolis  and 
"  Palaestina  Secunda."  It  wai  aituated  to  the  E.  of 
the  aea  of  Galilee,  30  etadia  from  Tiberias  (Tiba- 
rlga).  (Joseph.  Vila,  §  65.)  Aa^natas  presented 
it  to  Herod  (Joseph.  Antiq.  XT.  7.  §3>  After  his 
death  it  was  annexed  to  Sirria  (^Antiq.  xvii.  2.  §4; 
romp.  Uarquardt,  Bmdimch  ier  Ron.  AU.  p.  201). 
It  was  sacked  in  the  Jewish  War  hf  the  Jews 
(_B.J.  iL  18.  §1),  bat  the  people  afterwards  re- 
volted, and  slew  nuuij  of  th*  Jews  (B.J.  iL  18. 
§5). 

The  district  HlPPBinc  flinnp^,  B.  X  iii.  3.  §  1 ; 
camp.  VUa,  §31)  laj  to  the  E.  of  Galilee.  There 
were  bishops  of  Hippos  at  the  oouncils  of  Seleaceia 
A.  D.  359,  and  of  Jerusalem  A.  D.  536.  Bnrkhardt 
{Trm.  p.  278)  has  the  merit  of  having  discovered 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Hippos,  which  he  fixes  at 
Khurbet  a-Simrak,  an  honr  from  Sematk.  (Camp, 
liobinson,  Raearcka,  voL  iii.  p,  264,  note.) 

(Rrland,  Palnettina,  voL  ii.  p.  821 ;  Von  Raumer, 
Palattna,  p.  242.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

UIPPUS,  a  town  in  Caria,  mentiiHied  only  by 
Pomponius  Mela  (i.  17),  who  places  it  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mseander,  whence  some  have  inferred 
that  the  name  is  a  mere  mistake  for  Mjrns;  it  most, 
however,  be  observed  that  Plinv  (v.  29)  speaks  of 
a  people  in  Caria  called  Hippini  or  Halydenses, 
though  he  places  them  in  a  diArent  part  of  the 
coontry.  [L.  S.1 

HIPPUS  flwiror,  Ptol.  v.  9;  Plin.  vi.  4),  a  nver 
of  CiJchis,  the  embouchure  of  which  the  Periplna  of 
Arrian  (p.  10)  fixes  at  150  stadia  from  that  of  the 
Tarsuns.  Kennell  (^Compar.  Gtog.  vol.  ii.  p.  322) 
has  identi6«l  it  with  the  Itori.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HIBPI'NI  ('I^ow,  PoL;  'Ifnriiro,  Strab.  App.), 
•  people  of  Central  Italy,  of  Samnite  race,  and  who 
were  often  regarded  as  cooatituting  only  a  portion  of 
tile  Samnite  people,  while  at  other  times  they  are 
treated  as  a  distinct  and  independent  nation.  They 
inhabited  the  soatbeni  portion  of  Samnium,  in  the 
mora  extensive  sense  of  that  name, — a  wild  and 
moontainons  region  bordering  on  Lncania  towards 
the  S.,  on  Apulia  to  the  E.,  and  on  Campania  towards 
the  W.  No  marked  natural  bonnditry  separated 
them  from  any  one  of  these  neighbouring  natians; 
but  they  occupied  the  lofty  masses  and  groups  of  the 
central  Apennines,  while  the  plains  on  each  side,  and 
the  lower  ranges  that  bounded  them,  belonged  to 
their  more  fortunate  neighbours.  The  mountain 
basin  farmed  by  the  three  tribntariee  of  the  Vul- 
tumus, — the  Tamanu  (^Tamaro),  the  Calor  (Ca- 
bre),  and  the  Sabatus  (SiMxUo),  which  unite  tbair 
waters  near  Benerentam,  with  the  valleys  of  these 
rivers  themselves,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
and  rugged  ranges  of  mountains,  —  may  be  regarded 
as  constituting  the  centre  and  heart  of  their  terri- 
tory; while  its  more  southern  portion  comprised  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Anfidos  and  the  lofty  group  of 
mountains  in  which  that  river  takes  its  rise.  Their 
name  was  derived,  according  to  the  statement  of  an- 
cient writocs,  from  "  birpus,"  the  Sabine  or  Sanmite 
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name  of  a  wolf;  and,  in  acoordaoee  with  this  deiTva- 
ticn,  tbdr  first  ancestors  were  represented  as  bang 
guided  to  thnr  new  settlemeota  by  a  wejf.  (Strab. 
T.  p.  250;  Serv.  ad  At».  xL  785.)  This  tndilkn 
appears  to  indicate  that  the  Hirpisi  were  reg;xnled 
as  having  migrated,  like  the  other  SabdBan  races 
in  the  S.  of  Italy,  from  more  northerly  abodes:  bet 
we  have  no  indication  of  the  period,  or  snppixcd 
period,  of  this  migration,  and,  fnm  thdr  position  m 
the  bistnesses  of  the  central  Apennines,  it  is  pra- 
bable  that  they  were  established  from  a  tot  eariy 
time  in  the  region  which  we  find  them  occuprii^ 
when  they  first  appear  in  history. 

The  early  history  of  the  Hirpini  osnnot  be  n- 
parated  from  that  of  the  Samnites  in  genermL  In- 
deed it  is  remarkable  that  their  name  does  not  once 
uocnr  in  history  daring  the  long  pratnuAed  Uiugsle 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Samnite  cmfedenry, 
though  their  territory  was  often  the  theatre  of  the 
war,  and  several  of  their  cities,  esperaally  Male- 
ventam,  are  repeatedly  mentioned  as  bearing  as  im- 
portant part  in  the  military  operations  of  both 
powers,  fieoce  it  is  evidoit  that  the  Hirpini  at  this 
time  farmed  an  integral  part  of  the  Samnite  leagwe. 
and  were  included  by  the  Soman  annalists  (vboEe 
language  on  such  paints  Livy  follows  with  srm- 
pnluus  fidelity)  under  the  general  name  of  Samnitn, 
without  attempting  to  distinguish  between  the  se- 
veral tribes  of  that  people.  For  the  same  re«aa 
we  are  unable  to  fix  the  exact  period  at  which  tbeir 
sabjngation  was  efiected;  bat  it  b  evident  that  it 
must  have  been  completed  befora  the  year  268  B.  c, 
when  the  Soman  cokmy  was  established  at  Beoe- 
ventum  (Uv.  EpU.  xv. ;  Veil.  Pat.  L  14),  a  positiaa 
that  must  always  have  been,  in  a  military  pomt  of 
view,  the  key  to  the  posstasioa  of  their  ooODtiy. 

In  the  Second  Ponic  War,  «o  the  cootniy,  tie 
Hirpini  appear  as  an  independent  people,  aetiq; 
apart  fian  the  rest  of  the  Samnites;  Livy  em 
expressly  uses  the  name  of  Samnium  in  contndis- 
tinctioo  to  the  land  of  the  Hirpini.  (Liv.  xxiL  13, 
zziii.  43.)  The  latter  people  was  one  of  time 
which  declared  in  &vour  of  Hannibal  immedialeiy 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  b.&  216  (Id.  xxil  61, 
xxiii.  1);  but  the  Koman  colony  of  Beneieuf  i 
never  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginian  gencnl, 
and  as  early  as  the  following  year  thm  of  the 
smaller  towns  of  the  Hirpini  were  recovered  by  the 
Koman  praetor  M.  Valerius  (Id.  xxiii.  37).  In 
B.  c.  2 14  their  territory  was  the  scene  of  the  opera- 
tions cf  Hanno  against  Tiberius  Gracchua,  and  again 
in  B.  c.  212  of  those  of  the  same  Carthaginian  ge^ 
neral  with  a  view  to  the  relief  of  Capua.  (Id.  xiiv. 
14 — 16,  XXV.  13,  14.)  It  was  not  till  b.c  209, 
when  Hannibal  had  lost  all  footing  in  the  centre  of 
Italy,  that  the  Hirpini  were  induced  to  make  their 
submission  to  Bome,  and  purchased  hvoarable  term* 
by  betraying  the  Carthaginian  garrisons  in  tbeir 
towns.     (Id.  xxvii.  15.) 

The  next  occasion  on  which  the  Hirpini  figure  ia 
history  is  in  the  Social  War  (s.  c  90),  when  they 
were  among  the  first  to  take  np  arms  against  Bome: 
bat  in  the  campaign  of  the  fcdiowing  year  (b.  c.  89), 
Sulla  having  taken  by  assault  Aeculaniun,  one  of 
tbeir  strongest  cities,  the  blow  struck  socti  tenw 
into  the  rest  as  led  them  to  make  ofiers  of  submis- 
sion, and  they  were  admitted  to  favourable  terms. 
(Appian,  £.  C.  L  39,  51.)  Even  before  this  tbex 
appiaua  to  have  bcenaparty  in  the  nation fisvnarable 
to  Bome,  as  we  are  toM  that  Uinatias  Magios  (the 
ancestor  of  the  historian  Velleins),  who  was  a  natit* 
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of  Aaealuram,  was  not  ooly  hinudf  faiUiflil  to  th* 
BonuD  cause,  but  was  able  to  nine  an  aaxiliary 
le^on  amonx  bis  coanttjmen,  with  which  h«  Dup- 
portcd  the  Roman  generals  in  Campania.  (Veil. 
Pat.  iL  16.)  The  Uirpini  were  ondottbtedly  ad- 
mitted to  the  Boman  franchise  at  the  dose  of  the 
war.  and  from  this  time  their  national  existence  was 
at  an  end.  Thej  appear  to  have  snffered  less  than 
their  oeigbboars  the  Samnites  from  the  ravages  of 
the  war,  bnt  considerable  portions  of  their  territory 
were  confiscated,  and  it  would  9««m,  from  a  passage 
in  Cicero,  that  a  Urge  part  of  it  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  wealthy  Roman  nobles.  (Cic  <&  Ltg. 
Agr.  iii.  2;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  258.) 

Bjr  the  division  of  Italy  nnder  Augustus,  the  Hir- 
pini  were  separated  from  the  other  Samnites,  and 
placed  in  the  2nd  Region  together  with  Apulia  and 
Calabria,  while  Somnium  itself  was  included  in  the 
4th  R^on.  (Plin.iii.  U.S.  16,  12.S.  17.)  The 
same  separation  was  retained  also  in  the  later  divi- 
sions of  Italy  under  the  Empire,  according  to  which 
Samniuni,  in  the  more  confined  sense  of  the  name, 
formed  a  small  separate  province,  while  Beneventum 
and  the  greater  part,  if  not  tiie  whole,  of  the  other 
towns  of  the  Hirpini,  were  included  in  the  province 
of  Campania.  The  Liber  Coloniarum,  indeed,  in- 
cludes ail  the  towns  of  Samniiun,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Hirpini,  among  the  "  Civitates  Campeniae;" 
bat  this  is  probably  a  mistake.  (Lib.  CoL  pp.  229 
r— 239;  Mommsen,  ad /,ti.  CoL  pp.  159,205,206; 
Jklnrquardt,  Handi.  d.  Rom.  Altertiimar.  vol.  iii 
pp.  68,  63.) 

The  national  characteristics  of  the  Hirpini  cannot 
be  separated  from  those  of  the  other  Samnites,  which 
are  described  under  the  general  article  of  Sam- 
mcM.  Under  the  same  head  is  given  a  more 
particular  description  of  the  physical  geograpliy  of 
theur  coontry :  the  mountain  chains  and  groups  by 
which  it  is  intersected  being  so  closely  connecteil 
^ith  those  of  the  more  northern  districts  of  Samnium, 
that  it  is  convenient  to  consider  them  both  together. 
Nor  is  it  always  easy  to  separate  the  limits  of  the 
Hirpini  from  those  of  the  neighbouring  Samnite 
tribes ;  more  especially  as  our  authorities  upon  this 
pmnt  relate  almost  exclusively  to  the  Imperial  times, 
when  the  original  distinctions  of  the  tribes  had  been 
is  great  measure  obliterated.  The  rivers  and  valleys 
which  constitute  the  main  featiures  of  the  Hirpioian 
territoiy,  bare  been  already  briefly  noticed.  Pliny's 
list  of  the  towns  in  the  2nd  R^on  is  more  than 
nsnally  obscure,  and  those  of  the  Hirpini  and  of 
Apulia  are  mixed  np  together  in  a  most  perplexing 
manner.  The  towns  which  may  be  assigned  with 
certainty  to  the  Hirpini  are :  Behevebtuh,  by  fiir 
the  most  important  city  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and 
which  is  often  rcfened  to  Samninm,  but  must  have 
properly  been  included  in  the  Hirpini,  and  is  ex- 
pressly called  by  Pliny  the  only  Roman  colony  in 
their  territory  (Plin.  iii.  1 1,  s.  16)  ;  AECnLAXUM, 
also  a  flourishing  and  important  town,  nearly  in  the 
heart  of  their  territoiy;  Abkixihuh,  on  the  confines 
of  Campania,  and  near  the  sources  of  the  Sabatus; 
CoHFSA,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Aufidus  and 
bordering  m  Lucania;  A<iVUjoin\  and  Bohuuea, 
near  the  fiontieEB  of  Apulia,  in  the  S£.  portion  of 
the  Hirpinian  territoiy ;  TiuviCDii  and  Equus 
TvncDS,  also  adjoining  the  Apniian  frontiers;  and, 
M.  of  the  last-mentioned  city,  MoROAirriA,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Frento,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
furthest  of  the  Hirpinian  towns  towards  the  NE.,  if 
at  least  it.  be  correctly  placed  at  AueScfl.    In  the 
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valley  of  the  Tamams,  N.  of  the  territoiy  of  Ben»> 
ventum,  were  situated  the  LlouKES  Barbiami  bt 
CoRNEUAKi,  a  colony  of  Ligurions  transplanted  to 
the  heart  of  these  mountain  regims  in  b.  c.  180 
(Liv.  xl.  38,  41),  and  which  still  continued  to 
exist  as  a  separate  con^mnnity  in  the  days  of  Pliny. 
(Plin.  iii.  1  ] .  s.  1 6 ;  LS>.  CoL  p.  235.)  Uf  the  minor 
towns  of  the  Hirpini,  tliiee  are  mentioned  by  Livy 
(zxiiL  37)  as  retaken  by  the  praetor  M.  Valerius  in 
B.C.  215;  bnt  the  names  given  in  the  MSS.  (see 
Alachefaki,  ad  loc.\  "  Veacellium,  Verx«lliam,  and 
Sicilinum,"  are  probably  corrupt:  they  are  all  other- 
wise unknown,  except  that  the  "  Vescellani "  are  also 
foimd  in  PUny's  list  of  towns.  (Plin.  I.  c.)  Feren- 
tinum,  mentioned  also  by  Livj  (x.  1 7),  in  connection 
with  Bomulea,  is  also  wholly  unknown.  Fratnlunt 
(*l>ecTodoXoii,  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  71),  of  which  the  nam« 
is  fonnd  only  in  Ptolemy,  is  equally  uncertain. 
Taubasia,  mentioned  as  a  town  only  in  the  ceie^ 
bnted  epitaph  of  Scipio  Barbatus,  hod  left  its  nam« 
to  the  Tauraani  Campi  not  far  from  Beneventum, 
and  must  therefore  have  been  itself  situated  in  that 
neighbourhood.  Aletriom,  of  which  the  name  is 
found  in  Pliny  (Aletrini,  iii.  II.  g.  16),  has  been 
conjectured  to  be  Calitri,  a  village  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Aufidus,  not  far  ham  Coma.  Of  the 
other  obscure  names  given  by  the  same  author,  it  is 
impoesible  (as  already  observed)  to  determine  which 
belong  to  tlie  Hirpini. 

The  meat  remarkable  natural  curiosity  in  the 
land  of  the  Hirpini  was  the  valley  and  lake,  or 
rather  pool,  of  Amsanctus,  celebrated  by  Virgil  in 
a  manner  that  shows  its  fame  to  have  been  widely 
spread  through  Italy.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  563.)  It  ia 
remarkable  as  the  only  trace  of  volcanic  action  re- 
maining in  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines. 
(Daubeny  on  Volcanoes,  p.  191.) 

The  country  of  the  Hirpini,  notwithstanding  its 
nigged  and  mountaicous  character,  was  traversed 
by  several  Roman  roads,  all  of  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  connected  with  the  Via  Appia.  The 
main  line  of  that  celebrated  road  was  carried  in  the 
first  instance  direct  from  Capiu  to  Beneventum: 
here  it  branched  mto  two,  the  one  leading  directly 
by  Aeculanom,  Romnlea,  and  Aqnilonia,  to  Veiiusia, 
and  thence  to  Tarentimi :  this  was  the  proper  Via 
Appia  ;  the  other  known  from  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Trajan  (who  fiist  rendered  it  jracticabb 
throughout  for  carriages)  as  the  Via  Tbajaka, 
which  proceeded  from  Beneventum  by  Forum  Novum 
(Buonalbergo'),  and  Equus  Tuticus  (&  A'fe«<erto), 
to  Aecae  in  Apulia,  and  thence  by  Herdonea  and 
Canusium  to  Brundiuium.  The  fuller  considera- 
tion of  these  two  great  lines  of  highway  is  reserved 
for  the  article  Via  Appia.  Their  course  through 
the  country  of  the  Hirpini  has  been  traced  with 
great  care  by  Hommsen.  (Topogrcffia  dtgU  Jrpmi, 
in  the  BuUciiino  ddt  Jmt.  ArcAtoL  1848,  pp 
6—13.)  [K  tt  B.] 

HIRRI,  a  people  mentioned  by  FUny  (iv.  13) 
along  with  the  Venedae,  and  who  were  connected 
with  the  Heruli.  They  appear  to  have  come  from 
Scandinavia,  and  occupied  that  port  of  the  coast  of 
Ettkonia,  which  was  called  in  the  Middle  Ages 
Harria,  ai^er  them.  Thus,  it  seems  that  the  ccasts 
of  the  Baltic,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  were 
exposed  to  the  piratical  attacks  of  the  Ootha,  in 
very  early  times,  as  in  later  ages  other  European 
shores  were  devastated  by  the  Normans.  (Conp, 
Schafarik,  Slav.  .i4  ^  vol  i.  p.  1 1 6.)      [E.  B.  J.] 

HIEBOS,  »  river  of  Asiatic  Svmatia,  with  » 
8z 
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town  </  the  aun*  nune,  136  U.  P.  from  HarKleom, 
■od  67  M.  P.  from  Siodicm  (PGn.  tL  S).  It  n, 
fnibMj,  the  laine  place  aa  the  Hisaoe  Poarcs  of 
the  Periplua,  which  RameU  {Cowipar.  Gtog.  tdL  ii. 
p.  335)  ideotifit*  with  the  deep  islet  or  email  golf 
of  Simjiik-hila  in  the  Boaoan  diait.    [E.  B.  J.] 

HI'SPALIS  CI'**'^:  *'*<>  HuPAi,  Uda,  ii.  6, 
Sit.  Itat  iiL  39S :  Elk.  Hiepalieatit,  A4j.  Hispalenaia: 
SeviUa),  one  of  the  chief  eitiee  of  Hiepania  Baetica, 
(toad  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Baetii  (CmdoiiOTver), 
about  500  stadia  from  ite  mooth;  hot  (till  within 
the  tidal  part  of  the  rirer,  which  waa  narigabie  for 
krgeTeuels  np  to  the  dtjr :  lo  that  it  had,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  advantagea  of  a  aea-port.  It  waa  made 
a  aiaoj  bj  Jalioa  Caesar;  and  although  an  attempt 
seeme  to  hare  been  made  to  exalt  the  oeigbbooring 
colony  of  Baetii  abore  it,  the  rerj  site  of  which  is 
DOW  doubtful,  it  ranked,  in  Stxabo's  time,  among  the 
fint  cities  of  Tnrdetania,  next  after  Cordnba  and 
Oades;  and  afterwards  ereo  advanced  in  dignitj:  ao 
that,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  it  had  the  title  of /of- 
TpewsAu,  and  under  the  Vandals  and  Goths  it 
ranked  abore  Cordnba,  and  became  the  capital  of 
Sunthem  Spain.  In  the  Raman  empire  it  was  the 
srat  of  a  cowieiiftn  jwidiau,  and  bare  the  titles  of 
JouA  RoNULA  and  Colosia  BoNnuatsis.  (Strab. 
iii.  pf.  141,  142:  Hirt.  BelL  Alex.  51,  56;  Dion. 
Cass,  xliii.  39;  Plin.  iii  3;  /bo.  Ant.  pp.  410,  413, 
416;  Ge"g.  Rar.  ir.  45;  PhUoetr.  Fit  ApolL  t. 3, 6; 
Aoson.  Cbtr.  Urb.  8;  Isidor.  Etfwt.  xr.  I ;  Inacr.  tq>. 
Grater,  pp.  SOI,  S57,  OreOi,  vol.  iL  p.  396;  Flares, 
Etp.  S.  Tol.  ix.  pp.  89,  90;  Cains  ap.  Florez,  ifed. 
de  Etp.  roL  ii.  p.  543 ;  Mionnet,  toL  i.  p.  24,  SnppL 
Tol  L  p.  4J:  Eckhel,  Trf.  L  p.  28.)  [P.  S.] 

UISPA'NIA  ('Intvia,  Sa-oria),  and  IBEHIA 
(Ifitpfa),  and,  with  reference  to  its  dirision  into  two 
parts,  very  tirequently  HISPANIAE  (so  also  ItiipUu, 
Steph.  B.),  the  ancient  names  of  the  great  peninsula 
now  dirided  into  the  countries  <iSpai»  and  PortugaL 
In  this  article,  for  oonrenieoce,  the  whole  jieuinsuU 
will  be  often  called  simply  Spaoi. 

L  AxciEXT  Kaius. 
As  in  the  case  of  other  countries,  which  only 
became  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Ramans  by  por- 
tions, there  was  at  fina  no  general  name  fw  the 
whole  peninsula.  Poljbins  states  that  the  part  of 
the  land  on  the  Uediterranean,  as  far  as  the  PilUrs 
of  Hercules,  was  called  Ibkbia  (ISq^k),  while  the 
portion  onwards  from  that  point  ahwg  the  ocean  had 
no  general  name,  as  it  had  not  long  been  known,  and 
was  entirely  occupied  by  nnmenras  bacharian  peo{Je8. 
(Polyh  iii.  37). 

1.  The  name  in  general  use  among  the  Greeks, 
during  the  historical  period,  was  Iberia,  which  was 
underetood  to  be  derived  from  the  river  Ibbbds 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  a.  4;  Justin,  xlir.  1 ;  Stejji.  B.  (.  v.; 
Arien.  Or.  itar.  248):  whence  it  was  applied  to  the 
summnding  country,  first  vaguely,  as  will  presently 
appear,  and  afterwards  more  exactly,  as  they  gra- 
dually became  acquainted  with  thoee  physical  fiea- 
tures  which  so  strikingly  define  its  limits.  (Hecat. 
Fr.  11—13;  Herod,  i.  163,  viL  165;  Scyl.  pp.  1,  2; 
Strab.  iii.  p.  166;  Enstath.  ad  Dkm.  Per.  281 ;  Hor. 
Com.  ir.  528.  (camp,  below  ao  the  boundaries.) 

2.  The  other  and  still  more  bmiliar  name,  His- 
rAHiA  ('Iimu'fa,  Strab.  UL  p.  166;  Agathem.  L  2), 
came  into  use  after  the  Ramans  began  to  have  a 
direct  coonection  with  the  ooontiy;  and  has  remained 
the  prevailing  appellative  ever  dnca.  There  is  little 
ilaabt  that  the  genoiiM  iiinn  of  the  nan*  is  Spak  or 
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Sapah,  the  Towel  aoond  being  prefixed  fir  caaer 
prmundatian,  as  is  rwnmnn  in  aoatben  as  wd  ss 
eastern  langusges  when  an  initial  a  is  fcOowedky 
another  consonant  (of  this  nsafje  rramplrs  Bar  l» 
seen  in  the  Arabic  and  TnrfciA  names  ef  Gmk 
cities):  and  the  naaw  Ss  nsed  withoK  the  prfx 
(SraWa:  Artemidor.  op.  Steph.  B.  a:  V.  I^lpfai;  nsL 
<fe  Fbim.  p.  32,  Hods.,  TaLx.pL  774,  Roske;  Psri. 
fjpuC  ai  Ron.  XT.  28,  &e.)  Th*  origia  «f  Iks 
name  is  not  known  with  any  certainty,  air  wfcsOs 
it  was  nsed  by  die  inhabitants  tlwwalies.  BodM 
derircs  it  from  the  Pbocokian  and  Hebnw  wwi 
)Dy  (taapan),  wfaicfa  meana  a  raibit ;  and  argmnk 
are  adduced  in  faToor  of  this  eCymulogy  bta  tfat 
numenns  testimonies  of  the  ancients  to  the  abandon 
of  these  animals  in  the  oonntiy  (Strah.  m.  ff.  144, 
168:  Aelian,  N.  A.  xiiL  15;  Vairo,  R.  K.  in.  11; 
Catnll.  xxzT.  18;  PIm.  viiL  58.  a.  83,  zi.  37.  (. 7$]^ 
as  well  as  from  a  medal  of  H«Hri«n,  on  the  rrrcns 
of  which  is  seen  a  female  figuiv,  aa  the  poisaifies- 
tion  of  Spain,  with  a  rabbit  at  her  feet.  (Fins, 
Mml.  de  Etp.  vol.  I  p.  109.)  Othera  expbm  tk 
Phoenician  word  to  mean  eameeataJ,  that  is,  tht 
country  little  known;  but  this  seema  to  be  a  am 
fisncy.  (Haltebrnn,  TV&w  tk  la  Gfogr.  vnL  liS, 
p.  21.)  On  the  other  hand,  W.  tor  HundwUt.  is 
his  invaluable  essay  on  tlie  priuiitiTe  bistoiy  sf 
Spain,  maintains  that  it  was  a  native  name,  and  tkai 
its  genuine  form,  vowel  prefix  and  all,  is  )«iauied 
almost  unaltered  in  the  modem  natrve  name  Eifmi, 
which  he  deriTes  from  the  Basqnff  Kmpima,  a  iarir, 
marffm,  or  edge,  denoting  that  the  peninsak  was 
the  margin  of  Europe  towards  the  ocean.  (HoaiboUt, 
Prifung  der  Untatfck.  iber  die  Vrbaieokatr  Bit- 
paniem,  Berlin,  1821:  oomp.  on  the  etymobgyat 
both  names,  Plut.<fe /*<■«.<.&;  S<din.23;ABmi(a. 
Marc.  xxiiL  6;  CoosL  Porph.  <fe.^dit«i.  Imp,  il  S3; 
Eostath.  ad  Dim.  Per.  281;  Bcchart,  dm.  L  35. 
Phaltg,  iii.  7 ;  Oberlin,  ad  Vib.  Stq.  p.  397 ;  GnL  ad 
Hart  Cap.  p.  201 :  Wessefing,  ad  /tm.  f.  268; 
Tsschncke,  ad  MeL  it  6.) 

3.  Hebperia  waa  an  dd  Greek  name,  Mtf 
used  by  the  pacta,  in  connectioa  with  the  aotioB  thst 
the  world  consisted  of  fmr  parts,  of  which  Lista 
was  the  southern,  Asia  the  eastern,  Edb(WA  lbs 
northern,  and  Hespekia  the  weatera :  and,  actod. 
ing  to  this  idea,  Spain  was  the  westermnott  pBt  ef 
Hesperia.  (Niebnhr,  Lectaret  <m  AmeUmt  Slim 
graph)  and  Geograpig,  tqL  il  p.  279.)  Heac»tbs 
coimtry  is  sometimes  called  simply  Hesperia  (Maenk 
I  3;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  L  530;  tsid.  Orig.  xir.  4X 
and  sometinies,  in  oontndistinctiaD  to  Italy,  Hesperia 
Ulttma  (Herat.  Corm.  L  36.  4;  oomp.  Diefcabsch, 
Celdctt  iii  32). 

4.  Celtica  (q  KfAruri))  was  also  a  gesera] 
name  for  the  Weet  of  Europe,  and  waa  used  ipedfi- 
cally  for  the  interior  of  Spain,  which  was  ori^niBy 
peopled,  or  beliered  to  have  been  peopled,  by  Cdts. 
(Aristot.  A  Jfimfe.  ToLi.  p.850.  Da  VaL;  Scjaa. 
173.)  Ephorus  (op.  Stiab.  ir.  p.  199;  Maic  adiM. 
PL  142)  extended  Celtica  to  Gades,  and  s^qplM  Cbt 
nvne  oT  Iberia  only  to  the  W.  part  of  the  r-"*"!^ 
So  too  Eratosthenes  (op.  Strab.  iL  p.  107)  extends! 
thsGalatae(Le.  Celts)  to  Gadeiia.  Thk  nage  is, 
howevei',  Dnoommoo,  the  nsme  being  gCDenlly  <«■■ 
fined  to  those  parts  of  the  peninsula  in  which  fiag- 
meat*  ef  the  dd  Celtie  popolatkn  held  diair  grooad. 
[Cbltas:  Cbltica.] 

6.  TARTnsis  was  a  nsme  sppliad  to  the  S.  psr- 
tionof  the  peninsnla,  and  aspecndly  to  the  part  be- 
yond th*  Staaita,  te  fwihyfatinrtiso  to  lbs  asw 
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Iberim,  in  its  nvrower  aense,  that  b,  tha  maritinM 
district  from  the  Straits  to  the  PjrTenees.  (Poljb. 
he.  tap.  cif)  :  but  this  is  a  sabject  which  needs  a  se- 
parate discossionanderits  proper  head.  [Tabtbssus.] 
6.,i:tlmie  aod  A^eetive  Form.  —  (1.)  From 
Ibbria  :  Eth.'lSrip,  gen.'lfi)fx»,  pl.o{'ISi)p»,  fem. 
'Itiipts ;  Lat.  Iber,  Locan.  ri.  255,  Hor.  Conn.  n. 
20. 20,  pi.  Ibem,  Catull.  iz.  6,  also  Hiber,  Hiberes ; 
and  Iberi  or  Hiberi,  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  408,  fem. 
Iberina,  Jtnr.  vi.  53 :  Adj.  Itiipucos,  whence  ii  '\Sri- 
fiictl  tor  the  eoontiy  itaelf;  iiiin.  4  ISvpit,  -uiJSor; 
Lat  Ibems,  Ibericns,  and  rareljr  Iberiacns  (Sil.  ItaL 
ziii.  SIO).  (2.)  Connected  with  Hispania  :  Elk. 
and  Adj.  'l(nrani,  Const  Porph.  <fe  Admin.  Imp. 
ii.  23 ;  Zoaar.  iii.  p.  406  ;  Hitpknns,  Hispsni,  Adv. 
Hi!<p«iie ;  also  Spamis,  Schol.  Jm.  xiv.  279 ;  Am- 
peliiia  6 ;  and  Spanicos,  Geogr.  Rav.  it.  sob  fin.  ; 
Adj.  Hispaniensis  (the  distinction  between  this  and 
the  ethnic  being  niotly  drawn  in  the  following  ex- 
amples :  Yell.  ii.  51,  Balbut  Comelvu  no*  ffit- 
paniauit  mttut,  ttd  Hitpamu,  that  is,  not  merely 
UUmgmg  to  Spam,  like,  for  example,  a  Roman  bum 
in  Spain,  but  a  tnu  Spaiuard,  and  Mart  xii.  Praef. : 
Ne  Romam,  li  iia  decreneru,  non  Hupamauem 
tibrum  tuuiimm,  ltd  Hitpamm),  and  rarely  His- 
panicus.  (Snet  Aug.  82,  Vitmr.  vii.  3.) 

II.  Spaih  as  KaowK  to  tbb  6b>bk8. 

The  west  of  Europe  was  to  the  earlj  Greeks  a 
land  of  fancy  as  well  as  mystery.  Vague  reports 
had  reached  them,  probably  through  the  Phoenicians, 
from  which  they  at  first  learnt  little  more  than  the 
bare  existence  of  hinds,  so  for  distant  from  their 
own  country  as  to  mch  the  r^ion  of  the  setting 
sun  and  the  banks  of  the  all-encompassing  river 
Ocean.  According  to  the  very  natural  tendency 
which  led  them  to  place  the  happiest  regions  and 
the  choicest  productions  of  the  earth  at  its  extreme 
pirts,  confirmed  perhaps  by  exaggerated  accounts  of 
the  fertility  and  beauty  which  some  of  these  regions 
(Andalncia,  for  instance)  actually  enjoy,  they  &ncied 
them  as  happy  plains  or  as  enchanted  islands,  and 
peopled  them  with  the  divine  nymphs,  C'ac*  and 
Calypso,  who  there  detained  in  sweet  bondage  the 
hero  whom  fate  bad  cast  upon  their  shores,  with  the 
happy  spirits  of  departed  heroes,  with  the  primitire 
and  pastoral  Cyclopes,  and  the  wealthy  maritime 
Phoenicians,  or  with  the  exiled  dynasty  it  gtis, 

"  Who  with  Saturn  old, 
Fled  over  Adria  to  the  Buperian  JIddt, 
Or  o'er  the  Celtic  roamed  the  vimo*t  itlet^ 

These  poetic  fancies  were  sncceeded  by  historical 
inquiries,  and  then  came  all  the  difficulties  of  recon- 
ciling meagre  and  confiicting  testimonies  with  the 
poets  and  with  each  other ;  mistakes  arising  from 
first  assigning  positions  vaguely  and  variously,  and 
then,  instead  of  the  discovery  of  such  enron,  the 
attempt  to  reconcile  them  by  snpposed  migrations  and 
other  arbitrary  devices  :  so  that  such  names  as  Be- 
bryceSjChal  YBKa,CiiuiERii,  and  Ibbrbs,  scarcely 
<eem  associated  with  any  exact  locality,  and  are  freely 
tnuisfened  backwards  and  forwards  between  the 
shores  cf  the  Atlantic  and  those  of  the  Eoxine,  To 
this  was  added  the  polemical  spirit,  which  we  find  so 
rampant  among  the  old  geographers  (as  among  the 
African  and  Ajctio  critics  now),  which  *  by  decision 
more  embroiled  the  fray;"  while  all  the  time  the 
later  poets  were  adding  to  the  confusion  by  imitating 
the  legends  of  the  ancients,  aad  inventing  others  til 
(heirowik   Amidst  all  thai*  danents  of  nncertafaity 
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it  is  no  wooder  that  we  generally  find  no  sure  basis  of 
infimnation  concerning  the  more  distant  countries  of 
tb«  world  until  the  arms  of  Rome  had  cleared  the 
way  for  the  inquiries  of  the  learned  Greek. 

Bat  yet  the  neglect  of  this  period  wotild  deprive 
the  sdenee  of  ancient  geogmpby  of  a  great  portion  of 
its  interest,  and  of  its  nse,  too,  in  throwing  light  on 
the  progress  of  our  race.  And  in  no  case  is  thii 
period  more  attractive  than  in  that  of  the  remotest 
coontiy  towards  the  West,  one  which  is  invested  with 
the  double  interest  of  having  been  familiar  to  the 
Phoenicians,  as  a  principal  scene  of  their  commerce 
and  cohinisation,  while  the  Greeks  were  still  making 
it  a  favourite  theatre  for  ihe  creations  of  their  fancy. 

1.  Of  the  purely  MylAieal  Period  little  is  to  bo 
said,  and  that  little  mora  properly  belongs  to  other 
articles.  [Cimiikrii,  Ockanus;  FoBTintATAE  Ih- 
BOLAB;  UcspebiseSiAeaba;  Herculis  CoLtnc* 
NAK,  &C. ;  and  the  articles  Gerton,  Hercules, 
&0.  in  tlie  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  My- 
thology and  Biography.] 

2.  Advancing  to  the  Semi- Mytkieal  Period  of 
Heaod  and  the  Lyric  Poet*,  we  begin  to  meet  with 
names  which  have  at  least  the  appearance  <S  a  spe- 
cific geographical  significance,  tlwngh  still  most  un- 
certain as  to  their  position  ;  such  as  TARTEasua. 
In  connection  with  the  legends  of  the  Hyperboreans, 
the  Rhipaean  mountidns  appear  as  a  great  range  in- 
tersecting Europe  from  W.  to  E.  The  Ister  and 
Eridahus  were  known  by  name  to  Hesiod  {Theog. 
338,  339)  as  riven  of  W.  Europe;  and  his  island 
Erytheia.  the  abode  of  Getyon,  is  so  described  as  to 
prepare  the  way  for  its  snbiwquent  identification  with 
Gadbs. 

3.  The  transition  to  the  period  of  more  real, 
thongh  Btili  most  imperfect  knowledge,  marked  by 
the  age  of  the  Logographer*  and  Tragic  Poett,  is 
extremely  gradoal,  for  while  the  avowed  writers  of 
fiction  are  seen  to  invest  their  scenes  with  only  as 
appearance  of  fact,  the  investigators  of  facts  are 
found  recording  under  that  guise  the  strangest  fic- 
tions. But  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  give  as 
what  is  meant  to  be  objective  knowledge ;  and  no 
reader  of  the  /VomefAetu,  for  example,  can  doubt  tliat 
Aeschylus  expends  all  the  resources  of  his  geo. 
graphical  knowledge,  be  they  less  or  more,  on  his 
description  of  the  wanderings  of  lo.  Indeied,  with 
reference  to  our  present  sulgect  we  have  now  reached 
a  period  when  the  maritime  enterprise  of  the  Phoe- 
caeans  had  phwxd  the  Greeks  in  direct  connectioa 
with  the  shores  of  the  W.  part  ef  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  had  made  them  acquainted  with  Tyrrhenia,  Ibe- 
ria, and  Tartessus.  (Herod.  1 163.)  Accordingly  we 
find  the  logographer  Pherecydes  and  the  poet  Stesi- 
chorus  not  only  acquainted  with  the  name  Tar- 
tessus ;  but  the  latter  making  it  a  river,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  suggest  its  identification  with  the 
Guadalquivir  [Baetis],  while  the  former  accurately 
represents  it  as  a  city  on  the  straits  which  divide 
Libya  from  Europe  [Tartessus].  Stesichonu 
mentions  also  the  island  of  Erytheia,  and  an  island 
Sarpedonia  in  the  Atlantic.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  148;  SchoL 
ApolL  Rhod.  i.  21 1.)  Pindar  seems  weB  acquainted 
with  the  Pillars  oF  Hercules,  as  the  limit  of  the 
known  world  [Hercous  Colvhkab]  ;  and  Aes- 
chylus, besides  some  other  interesting  aUusioBS,  too 
doubtful,  however,  to  be  discussed  heie,  seeks  for  the 
sources  of  the  Ister  in  the  Rhipaean  mountains,  a  fact 
of  which  the  importance  will  be  men  clearly  seen  when 
the  views  of  Herodotus  have  been  discussed.  (Scho!. 
ApoO.Bbad.iT.S8;Ukert,ToLii.ptl.ni238— 243.) 
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Fnrni  then  fra);maitar7  notion  we  pui  on  to  the 
firat  writer  who  gives  lu  *  •Titematio  tccoont  of  an/ 
fortioQ  of  the  countrj, — naniely  HacATABUS  of 
Miletus  (sboot  B.C.  500);  for  we  have  no  remaina 
of  the  earlier  work  of  Charm  of  Lampsactia,  which 
contained  a  Periplns  of  the  coast  outside  of  the 
Pillan  of  Hercules.  (Eodoc,  Kiofar.  p.  435.)  The 
Greeks  of  this  period  seem  to  hare  beenacqoainted  with 
the  S.  coast  so  &r  as  to  know  the  namca  of  a  oamber 
of  places  along  it,  but  not  so  as  to  ibnn  an j  accurate 
idw  of  it  aa  a  whole.  From  the  few  extant  frag- 
ments of  Hecataens,  and  from  the  passages  in  whidi 
Featus  Arienos  follows  his  authwitj,  Ukert  deduces 
the  fuUowing  resulU: — West  of  thia  Straits,  which 
iie  makes  scarcelj  7  stadia  in  width,  dwelt  the  Tar- 
TESUI  (Avien.  Or.  Uar.  370),  among  whom  was 
the  town  of  Eubxrge  (Steph.  B.  $.v.  'EAiCvpyii), 
which  no  other  ancient  writer  names,  bnt  which 
the  modems  hare  sought  to  identify,  on  acoonnt 
of  the  reaemblauce  in  the  namea  only,  with  Ilu- 
BKRis  or  Ilutl-rois.  East  of  the  PiUara  dwelt 
the  MAsnASi,  with  the  capita],  Hastia  ;  a  people 
and  city  long  after  meati<med  also  b;  Polybius 
(iii,  24):  thejr  had  also  the  cities  of  Sjalis 
[Sukl],  Uainobora  [Hakmoba],  Sizos  [Sajueta- 
svyt],  Uoljrbdana,  and  Cahohe  (Steph.  B.  s.  ««.> 
Further  to  the  K  the  cuuntty  b^gan  to  be  called 
Iberia,  and  was  inhabited  bj  numerons  peoples; 
among  whom  were  the  Uaraogatae,  on  a  liver  of 
the  same  name  (Steph.  B.  a.  v.  'IKapauymat),  who 
seem  to  be  the  Uurgetae  or  Iuu»btab  ot  later 
writers;  and  the  Uixgetes  (Steph.  B. «. c.  Miayyprts). 
Amoug  the  cities  of  Iberia  are  mentioned  Crabasia 
and  Hyops,  with  a  river  Lesjnx  near  the  latter. 
(Steph.  R.*.v.  TiH'.)  Hecataens  also  mentions  the 
town  of  Sicaos  (^ph.  B. «.  v.  Xxdn)),  a  name  of 
much  interest,  as  showing  the  existence  of  Sicanians 
in  Spain,  which  is  also  asserted  bj  Thucydides,  who 
makes  them  dwell  upon  a  river  Sicanus,  next  the 
Ligjes  who  expelled  them  thence  to  Sicily.  (Thue. 
vi.  2 ;  Sliab.  iii.  f.  270  ;  Sicahl)  Two  islands, 
Cromynsa  and  Melussa,  are  meiitiand  by  Hecataens 
^  belonging  to  Iberia.     (Steph.  B.  «.  *v.) 

5.  HsROOOTtis  touches  on  the  W.  of  Eniope  only 
incidentally,  as  bat  very  distantly  related  to  his  main 
snbjeet.  In  one  passage,  when  speaking  of  the  ex- 
treme r^oos  of  the  earth,  he  plunly  states  that  he 
has  nothing  certain  to  say  of  the  western  parts  of 
Europe :  and  he  even  doubts  the  existence  (^  the 
river  Eridanns  and  the  islands  Casnterides  (iii  115); 
and  elsewhere  be  mentions  the  belief  of  the  Persian* 
that  there  were  no  countries  cf  aqy  gi«at  importance 
W.  of  Greece  (vii.  8).  Hia  views  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows: — Beyond  the  PiUan  of  Hercnles  lay 
Gadeira,  and  near  it  the  island  of  Erytbeia  (ir.  8). 
.  Elsewhoc  he  mentions  the  CxKiuii  or  Ctbktiis  as 
the  westernmost  people  of  Europe  (ii.  33 ;  iv.  49) ; 
and  next  to  tbem  the  great  nation  of  the  CeltM, 
whose  country  is  remarkable  for  its  precious  metsls, 
and  for  the  long  Ufe  of  the  inhabitants  (L  163;  iv. 
49, 152,  192:  comp.  Strab.  iii.  pp.  150,  151 ;  Lu- 
cian,  Maeroi.  10;  Phl^on.  de  Longaa.  4;  Cicds 
&MCC19;  Plin.vii.48;  ValMax.viiL  13>  Among 
the  Celtae  were  the  soorcea  of  the  river  Ister,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  city  called  Ptrchb.  (Herod. 
fi.  33;  iv.  49.)  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
this  itatement  respecting  the  source  of  the  Ister  is 
connected  with  a  theory  entertained  by  Herodotus,—; 
that  the  two  great  rivers  of  Libya  and  Europe,  the 
Kile  and  the  Ister,  followed  courses  right  through 
the  lespective  oootinents,  from  W.  to  Ei,  abncat  a- 
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aetly  paralld  and  equal  to  each  other ;  the  ia:i«. 
dnctionof  the  name  Pyrene  is  diacossed  in  its  pvfa 
place.  [PiBESAJU  lloHTES.]  The  name  of  iberia 
is  mentioned  by  him  twice.  The  one  pasaagv  is  tbst 
already  cited  respecting  the  discomiea  of  tlie  Ph»- 
caeans,  where  the  rebtioo  in  which  it  ataads  t« 
Tyrrhenia  suggests  that  it  signifies  the  i"^""!*  J 
Spain,  to/itratitwiutmownbsmaritiite  Jitanaj 
(i.  163).  In  the  otlier  passage  be  mfntaaw  ths 
Iberians  in  the  army  of  Hamilcar  in  Sicily;  aid  hi 
connects  tbem  with  the  Ligyes  in  soch  a  mamer  as 
to  suggest  the  inference,  that  th«  name  was  tffBai 
to  the  whole  Mediterranean  coast,  firm  the  Straits  t» 
theOnlfof  Lyon  (viL  165).  In  the  former  of  tlast 
passages,  again,  be  menticns  Tartbsis  in  dose 
connection  with  Iberia,  and  describes  the  Phocaens 
as  hoMing  most  friendly  intercooise  with  Argantbo- 
nius,  the  king  of  the  Tartesii  (L  163);  and  hs 
speaks  elsewhov  of  the  wealth  and  eommeraal  in- 
portance  of  Tartesus  [Tabtbssds].  These  several 
views  seem  to  have  had  httle  more  ocoaeetiaB  in  the 
mind  of  the  historian  than  the  passages  irferring  to 
them  have  in  his  works ;  bat,  on  osnparing  tbes 
with  the  actual  &cts,  and  having  regard  to  bis 
probablesoorces  of  mformatioa,saaiething  likeawbeis 
may  be  made  out.  On  the  &  coast,  his  knowledge, 
derived  tixun  Phoenician  and  Phocaean  loams,  aeon 
to  have  extended  as  far  as  the  SW.  point  of  the 
peninsula,  the  Sacbdk  Promohtorium  (C^s  & 
Kiiiceiit),  which  long  remained  the  westenunost  liaat 
of  ancient  maritime  discovery;  ii^  at  least,  his  Chy- 
netes  are  the  Conn  of  other  writers — that  is,  the 
mhabitants  of  the  southern  projectiflB  of  Poitag^ 
called  CuxBUS.  Justin  (xliv.  43)  moitkae  Caaeles 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Tartessii ;  a  confiimatian  <f 
the  hint  given  under  Comi,  that  the  name  is  tra^ 
ethnic,  snd  that  its  reaeftiblance  to  the  BomaD  cwncai, 
which  BO  well  describes  the  name  of  the  district, 
is  merely  an  accidental  coincidenoe.  Kext,  the 
great  colony  of  Gades  waa  a  subject  of  whiiji 
he  would  hear  much  from  the  Phoenickns ;  sad 
separate  accoants  respecting  Tarteasoa  and  the  ear- 
roondiug  coontiy  would  be  obtained  from  the  sane 
people,  who  had  long  traded  to  it  under  tix  same 
of  Tarshish,  and  from  the  Phocaeana,  as  we  have 
seen.  The  name  Iberia  seems  to  have  been  derived 
ezdosively  from  the  Phocaeans.  Lastly,  apart  fnn 
theee  results  of  maritime  discovery,  he  had  obtained 
from  the  Phocaeans  and  other  sooroes  the  impnssiia 
that  the  great  Celtic  race  overspread  pretty  wdl  the 
whole  interior  of  Western  Europe;  a  region,  bowever, 
of  which  he  posseased  scarcely  one  detail  of  ■eemats 
knowledge. 

6.  The  hiitorians,  geographers  of  the  oentsry  after 
Herodotus  had  obtained  a  laiger  amonnt  of  ma- 
terials, but  without  a  oorrsspcoding  improvement  in 
the  accuracy  of  their  koowledgb  The  wide  extent  of 
the  Celtic  name,  and  the  confiision  between  Cehsaad 
Iberians,  are  found  still  prevaloit;  and  the  coums 
ot  the  great  rivers  of  W.  Europe  are  veiy  iropCT- 
fectly  known.  Thus,  Eddoxcs  of  Cnidns  (aboot 
B.  c  380 — 360),  of  whose  geographical  worlc  Aria- 
totle  made  great  use,  mentions  the  moontain  Fyms 
in  Celtics,  towards  the  W.  eztiemi^  of  the  eqai- 
noctial  line  (rpii  Svaii^  MFq/ufH>^r),as  eootainiBg 
the  aoorces  of  the  riven  Ister  and  Taiteasos,  5 
which  the  Utter  flowed  outside  of  the  Pillar^  and 
the  former  throngb  all  Europe.  (AristoC  Mttacr. 
L  13.)  He  places  Iberia  &  of  Cemca,  and  deacrAe* 
its  shores  towards  the  ocean  aa  high  and  rocky,  with 
promootories  running  £ur  oat  into  the  sea.    (Stab 
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L  p.  1 53.)  Aboot  tlM  same  time,  Ephobus,  who 
ivoted  th«  4tb  book  of  bis  work  on  geognpbj  to 
le  W.  of  Enrope,  assigns  a  vast  extent  of  connti7 
I  the  Celts,  and  cairies  them  oo  the  W.  as  far  as 
sdeg ;  while  he  confines  the  name  of  Iberia  to  the 
!gion  W.  of  Gades,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  Jo- 
sphos,  eren  fell  into  the  error  of  making  Iberia  a 
itjf  with  a  comparatiTely  small  territorjr.  He  rebtee 
>me  absnrd  &bles  about  these  regions.  (Stimb,  iii. 
.  153.  ir.  p.  199,  vli.  p.  308 ;  Joseph,  e.  Apion.  i. 
2;  Harx,  ad  Ephor.  Frag.  p.  U2.)  The  Ptriplui 
f  ScTLAX,  which  alao  belongs  to  abont  the  same 
eriod,  is  very  Tague  as  to  the  shores  of  Spain.  He 
lakes  special  mention  of  the  commercial  settlements 
f  the  Carthaginians  ontside  the  Pillars,  and  of  the 
ides  and  shoals  which  characterise  that  sea:  a  great 
andbuik  stretches  across  from  the  Sacred  Promon- 
ory  (C  &  yhueni)  to  the  pmmcDtoiy  of  Hermaeum 
n  Ljrbia.  The  Iberians  are  the  first  people  in 
inrope ;  and  there  is  the  rirer  Iber,  and  two  islands 
•lied  Gadeira  [Gades]  ;  and  then  comes  the  Greek 
itj  Ehporivh.  Prohibl;  there  is  here  a  gap  in 
he  text;  for  be  passes  orerthe  whole  cout  from  the 
fiUars  to  the  Pyrenees,  the  voyage  along  which,  be 
•ys,  occnpies  7  days  and  nights.  (Scyhix,  pp.  I, 
il,  ed.  Hudson,  pp.  1 — 3,  123,  ed.  Granov.)  Next 
to  the  Iberians,  be  phicea  the  Ligurians  {\irpni) 
ind  the  "  mixed  Ibenans  *  ClSnpts  luyiSts)  as  far 
u  the  Rhone. 

In  the  Paeodo-Aristotelian  work  de  Minb. 
AukmU,  (86),  the  peoples  of  Western  Enrope  are 
mentioned  in  the  following  order,  Ann  W.  to  E. : 
Iberes,  Celtoligjes,  Celtae,  as  far  as  Italy.  He- 
RODOBUB  tells  us  that  the  Iberians,  who  dwell  on 
the  shores  of  the  Straits,  though  belonging  to  one 
race,  have  various  names,  according  to  tlieir  several 
tribes.  (Fr.  q>.  Coast.  Porpbyr.  de  Admin.  Imp. 
n.  23.)  Those  meet  to  ^e  W.  are  called  CmBTBs 
(Steph.  B.  a.  r.  Kmnfrutir);  N.  of  them  are  the 
Glbtes  (Steph.  B.  >.  r.  TA^m;  oomp.  Stiab.  iil 
p.  1 66,  who  says  that  the  couitry  E.  <^  the  Ibems 
was  formerly  called  after  the  Iolktes,  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  who  dwelt  in  it);  then  Sie  Tar- 
TBSsn;  then  the  Elbtbihii;  then  the  Habtlahi 
and  the  Calfiaiti,  as  fiu:  as  the  Rhone.  (This 
enumention,  and  the  order  of  it,  might  be  made  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  names  and  positioos  of 
the  Spaniah  peoples,  if  the  argument  were  not  some- 
what too  speculative  for  this  article). 

We  likewise  find  a  vast  amount  of  error  and  con- 
fusion among  the  geographers  of  this  age  respecting 
the  distances  and  bearings  of  the  shores  of  the  W. 
Mediterranean.  Eudoxns  states  that  a  person  sailing 
through  the  Straits  into  the  Inner  Sot  has  imme- 
diately on  hb  left  hand  the  Sardoan,  GaUituui 
(Galhc),  and  Adriatic  Sea,  on  the  right  the  bay  of 
the  Sjrtes  (Arist.  de  Mvnii.  3);  and  Dicaearchus  es- 
timates the  distance  from  the  Sicilian  Strait  (StrttiU 
ofUt$imd)  to  the  Pillars  of  Herenles  (Sirailt  of 
GibraUar)  at  only  7000  stadw.  (Strab.  a.  p.  lOS.) 
7.  Age  of  Alexander  and  tk*  Pto^emiet.—^h» 
reign  of  Alexander  the  Great  forms  an  epoch  in  the 
geography  of  W.  Europe.  While  his  foUowen  were 
adding  by  their  own  direct  observations  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  extreme  East,  we  are  told  that  from  the 
opposite  end  of  the  known  world  his  fame  attracted 
the  envoys  of  numerous  nations,  and  among  the  rest 
from  the  Cehs  and  the  Iberians,  whose  dress  was 
tlien  for  the  first  time  seen,  and  their  buiguage  first 
heard,  by  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians.  (Arrian, 
Anai.  viL  15.)    From  these  and  other  Muices,  the 
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learned  men  of  Alexandria,  tmder  the  Ptdemies,  ob- 
tained the  information  which  is  recorded  in  the 
works  of  Ebatosthkses,  bis  contemporaries,  and 
his  followers.  It  appeara  that  Eratosthenes  was  in- 
debted for  much  of  bis  knowledge  to  Timosthenes, 
the  admiral  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  and  the  au- 
thor of  a  large  geographical  work  ;  but  the  views  of  > 
both  CD  the  W.  of  Europe  in  general,  and  on  Iberia 
in  particular,  are  severely  criticiied  by  Straho  and. 
Harcian.    (StraK  ii.  pp.  99—94.) 

EntoathoMa  describes  3  peninsulas  as  nmningoot 
S.  from  the  mainland  of  Europe ;  the  one  that  which 
ends  with  the  Peloponnesus,  the  second  tbeltalian,and 
the  third  the  Lignrian  (AtTwrruc^y) ;  and  these  con- . 
tain  between  them  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhenian  gulfs. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  92.)  In  another  passage,  the  wes- 
ternmost of  these  3  peninsulas  is  described  as  that 
which  extends  to  the  PiiUrs,  and  to  which  Iberia 
belongs.  (Strab.  ii  p.  108.)  Of  this  peninsula  he' 
assigns  a  large  part  to  the  Celts  (raXm-ai),  whom 
he  makes  to  reach  as  far  as  Gadeira.  (Strab.  ii. 
pp.  107, 108.)  He  pUees  the  Columns  of  Hercules 
on  the  Straits  [Hkrculis  Colummae],  to  the  W. 
of  which  he  represents  the  peninsula  as  running 
ont  into  several  large  promontories.  Of  these,  the. 
first  is  the  Sacred  ftomontory  (C.  S.  Vincent),- 
which  he  placed  at  the  greatly  exaggerated  distance 
of  5  days'  voyage  from  Gades.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  148.). 
The  other  chief  promontory  is  that  of  Calbivh, 
about  which  dwelt  the  OsTlUAMNll ;  and  opposite 
to  it  lay  several  islands,  of  which  Uxisama,  tlie. 
fiuthest  to  the  W.,  was  distant  3  days'  voyage- 
from  Calbinm :  in  this  part  of  his  description  he. 
follows  Pytheas.  (Strab.  i.  |i.  64.)  The  region  ad- 
jacent to  Calpe  he  calls  Tartessis,  and  places  there 
the  "happy  island"  of  Erythoia.  Besides  Gadbs,' 
he  mentions  the  town  of  Tabhaoo  (Tarragona), 
and  adds  that  it  has  a  good  roadstead,  a  statement 
contradicted  by  Artemidoms  and  Strabo.  (Stnb.  iii. 
p.  159.)  He  makes  the  Pyrenees  the  K  boundary.. 
[Ptbehaki.]  In  general,  his  knowledge  seems 
not  to  have  extended  beyond  the  coast. 

8.  We  are  now  brought  down  to  the  time  of  the 
First  Pnnic  War,  and  to  the  eve  of  the  period  when 
the  imperfect,  and  often  merely  specidative,  notiuoa 
of  the  Greeks  respecting  Spain  were  superseded  by 
the  direct  information  which  the  Romans  gained  by 
their  military  operations  in  the  country.  But  before 
passing  on  to  the  Roman  period,  a  few  words  ars 
necessary  on  the  extent  of  Iberia,  at  tmdentood  bg 
the  Greek  geograpkere. 

While,  as  we  have  already  seen,  many  of  them 
gave  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  to  the  Celts, 
and  confined  the  Iberians  either  to  the  part  W.  of 
the  Straits,  or  to  the  Mediterranean  shore ;  others 
extend  the  name  of  Iberia  as  far  E.  as  the  Rhone, 
and  even  as  Sir  NX  as  the  Rhine,  and  so  as  to  in- 
clnde  the  peoplee  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  Thus 
Aeschylus,  if  we  are  to  believe  PUny,  took  the  Eri- 
danus  to  be  another  name  for  the  Rhodanus,  which 
he  placed  in  Iberia.  (Plin.  xxxviL2.  s.  11.)  Non- 
nus  applies  the  epithet  Iberian  to  the  Rhine. 
(Dionys.  xxiii.  p.  397,  xliii.  p,  747.)  Plutarch 
places  Iberian  tribes  m  the  Alps.  {MarcelL  3.)  In 
fine,  Strabo  sums  up  these  opinions  as  fallows  :-> 
"  The  name  of  Iberia,  as  osed  by  the  earlier  writers, 
includes  all  the  country  beyond  the  Rhone  and  tbe 
Isthmus  which  is  confined  between  the  Gallic  Gulfs 
(i.  e.  the  Bag  of  Bieeag,  and  the  (hil/o/  i^ron) :  but 
those  of  tbe  present  age  assign  M.  Pyrene  as  it« 
boundary,  and  called  it  indiSetcntly  Iberia  and  Uia- 
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|anU,  [whenu  by  tilon  of  old  the  noma  of  Iberia] 
TCM  apptied  only  to  th*  put  within  the  Ibenu. 
(Smb.  lii.  p.  166;  the  wonb  within  brackets  an 
Bopplied  aa  the  moat  probabia  rotontioo  of  a  gap  in 
tbetait.) 

It  most  b*  obaarred  tbMt  saeh  atatemeafa  aa  theae 
opraas  aomethin);  mora  than  a  oonfusiai  in  the 
minds  of  the  Greek  writen  between  the  tenitories 
gf  the  Cdts  and  of  the  Iberians:  thejr  express  the 
Curt  in  ethnography,  that  the  Iberian  moe  extended 
beyond  the  boamlariea  of  Spain  aa  defined  by  the 
Pyraoeea,  and  that  they  were  to  a  gnat  extent 
intannizad  with  the  Celts  i>  W.  Earope.  (See  below, 
oo  the  aarlicat  inhaUtanU  of  Spain:  Ma  VII.) 

IIL  SpAOI  Aa  EXOWX  to  thb  CABTHAaUlUn 
AID  THxBoMAKa. 

I.  DamHo  tite  End  of  the  Fint  Pmie  War.— 
The  internal  state  of  the  peninsnla,  down  to  the  period 
at  which  we  hare  now  arrived,  will  be  spoken  of 
baiow;  bat,  in  order  to  eatimate  the  knowledge  of  the 
eoontiy  poiseswd  by  the  Romans,  we  most  first  glsnce 
at  its  rdationa  to  tha  other  great  power  of  the  Hedi- 
tarraaean.  From  the  earliest  known  period  of  anti- 
quity the  Pboeniciaas  had  held  coouneaal  in  tercoone 
with  Spain;  and  there  ia  more  than  a  probability 
that  Tjn  had  eataUiabed  a  sort  of  duninion  over 
the  part  adjacent  to  the  &  coast,  the  Tabshish  of 
Seriptore,  and  the  TAKTEasiB  of  the  Greeks,  (/sotoi, 
sziiL  10,  who*  the  prophet  compares  the  liberty 
of  Tarshish,  conseqaent  oo  the  Ml  of  Tyre,  to  the 
fiee  coone  of  a  river, — sneh,  for  example,  as  her 
own  Gnadal^mvir, — when  a  mifchty  obstacle  is  re- 
moved.) The  phrase  "  ahipa  of  Tanhish  "  appeals 
to  have  been  as  bnuBat  in  the  mercantile  marine  of 
Tyre  aa  "  Indiamen  "  in  oar  own  (8  Otron.  iz.  21, 
zx.  36,  37 :  Pl$.  xlriii.  7 ;  /«.  Ix.  9 ;  £zdb.  zzvii. 
9$);  and  the  prodneta  of  the  Spanish  mines,  "silver, 
iron,  tin,  and  lead,"  an  mentioDed  by  Eiekiel  as 
among  "  the  mnltitnde  of  all  kind  of  riches,  by  resacn 
of  which  Tarafaish  was  her  merchanL"  (£seitxxvii. 
IS.)  Pboaniaian  aettlements  wen  mimeraas  on  the 
8.  coast  of  the  peninsala,  within  the  Straits,  and 
beyond  them  there  was  the  great  commercial  cokny 
ef  GADca,  the  emporium  toe  the  traffic  of  Tyn  with 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Bat  this  was  not  alL 
From  the  very  ]diysical  oatnn  of  the  oonntiy,  it  was 
scarcely  poaaible  that  the  Phoenicians  shoold  have 
abstained  from  extending  their  power  np  the  navi- 
gable stream  of  the  Baetis,  of  which  Gadea  may  be 
regarded  aa  the  port,  over  the  fertile  plains  of  Bae- 
tiea  (^Andalueia),  aa  &r  N.  as  the  S^m  Jforma, 
which  at  once  contained  the  mineral  wealth  in  qnaat 
of  which  they  came,  and  formed  a  barrier  against 
the  natives  of  the  centre.  Be  this  aa  it  may,  we 
know  for  certain  that  in  the  narrower  tract  between 
the  sea-shora  and  the  Sierra  NetaJa  [luPDUt] 
the  people  wen  a  mixed  raee  of  Iberian  and  Phoe- 
nieian  bknd,  called  Mits^elnMt  (Strab.  iiL  p.  149: 
Bastcu).  The  power  winch  the  Carthaginiaoa  ob- 
tained daring  this  period  over  the  natives  cannot  be 
positively  defined;  bnt  they  received  many  of  them 
into  th«ir  armies  by  voluntary  enlistment. 

S.  Tke  Vieerofoltg  of  He  Hotue  o/Barea.— 
Soeh  wen  the  relations  of  Spain  to  Carthage ;  and 
aa  to  Bome,  she  had  had  as  yet  nothing  to  do  with 
the  peninsala,  when  the  First  Punic  War  was 
broogfat  to  an  end,  b.  c  S41.  Carthage  seemed  to 
have  expended  all  her  lesoorces  in  the  vain  effort  to 
secure  Sicily ;  and,  when  the  rerdt  of  her  African 
mercenaries  gave  Bome  an  opportonity  of  filching 
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aWay  firom  her  her  cddeat  piDvinees,  Sarfiaia  aj 
Corrica  (b.  c.  S36),  the  eontast   mi^  wel  be 
thought  to  have  cooclnded.       "  I   believe,'  aays 
Niebahr,  "that  thee  were  ftSkitn  at   Caitfa^ee, 
sadi  as  Hanno,  who,  partly  fiom  envy  of  H^aikar, 
and  partly  firom  thdr  own  atapidity,  woold  net  w 
could  not  see  that,  after  the  has  of  Sctty  sid  Sar- 
dinia, then  were  yet  other  qnartara  bvm  wtnch  the 
republic  might  derira  great  henffita     Wha,a6er 
Om  American  War,  it  was  thoo^it  that  the  igno- 
minioas  peace  of  Paris  had  pnt  an  end  to  tke  great- 
neas  of  England,  Pitt  nndertook  with  doable  coonge 
the  lestoratioo'  of  his  eonntry,  and  di^tayed  lis 
extraordinary  powen.     It  was  in  the  same  spirit 
that  Uamilcar  acted:  he  toned  his  eyea  to  Spaia: 
....  he  fiirmed  the  plan  of  making  Spain  a  pn- 
vince,  which  should  oompenaote  for  the  Jam  of  Sscaly 
and  Sardinia.     The  latter  isknd  was  then  and  u 
still  very  unhealthy,  and  its  intofior  was  afaoast 
inaccessible.     Sicily  had  an  efianinate  and  aawar- 
like  population,  and,  ridi  as  it  waa,  it  migiit  iideed 
hare  incieased  the  maritime  power  of  Coitliage,  bat 
it  would  not  have  given  her  any  additional  milkaiy 
strength.     The  weakneea  of  Carthage  "— wT-t*H  ia 
ber  having  no  armies ;  and  it  was  a  grand  coDcep- 
tion  of  Hamilcar's  to  transform  Spain  iiito  a  C<r- 
thaginian  country,  from  which  natioaal  armiea  in%;fat 
be  obtained.     His  object,  therefore,  was,  on  the  one 
band,  to  subdue  the  Spaniards,  and  oo  the  other  to 
win  their  sympathy,  and  to  change  them  iato  a 
Pnnio    nation    imder  the  dooiinioa  of  Carthage 
(Poiyb.  ii.  1;   Died.  Fr.  Lib.  xxr.;    Edqg.  iL  p. 
510.)     The  oondnct  of  the  Bomans  towards  their 
subjects  was  haughty,  and  always  made  them  <m1 
that  they  wen  despsed.    The  highly  refined  Greeks, 
who  wen  themadves  want  to  knk  with  contempt  «a 
all  fimgners,  must  have  Mt  that  hongfatiness  vc7 
keenly.     The  Spaniards  sad  Celta  were  of  eoer» 
less  respected.     Ccmmon   aoldiers   in   the  Bianan 
armiea  not  nnfnqnently,  especially  in  the  times  cf 
the  emperors,  married  native  women  of  the  ooea- 
tries  in  which  they  wen  stationed.     Soch  marriages 
were  regarded  as  omcabinage,  and  boat  them  epcsag 
a  daas  of  men  vrfao  wen  very  dangeraas  to  the 
Bomans.     The  Carthaginians  acied  nMn  wiicIt, 
by  making  no  restrictions  in  regard  to  siidi  mar- 
riagea.    Hannibal  himaelf  married  a  Spaniah  woman 
of  Castolo  (Uv.  zzir.  41:  comp.  Diod.  Fr.  Lib. 
XXV.;  Eclog.  ii.  p  510,  foil),  and  the  practice  amX 
have  been  very  oommrm  among  the  Carthi^iniaas. 
This  was  an  excellent  way  to  gain  the  gaad  wiU  ef 
the  nativea.     The  whole  of  the  aoathem  coast  ef 
^lain  had  resources  of  no  ordinary  kind;  it  fur- 
nished all  the  productions  of  Sicily  and  Ssrdiaia, 
and  in  addition  to  them  it  had  vary  rich  silver 
mines,  the  working  of  whidi  has  been  revived  in 
oar  own  days.    Hamilrar  was  the  fint  who  intio- 
dooed  tbtm  a  regular  and   ^atematie  made  ef 
milling,  and  this  led  him,  «r  hia  soo-  in-law,  to  boBd 
the  town  of  New  Carthage  (Cnrrtfijaan).    While 
the  Carthagiiuans  thoa  gmned  the  sympadiy  of  the 
nation,  they  acquired  a  popilatioit  of  miUioaa  which 
relieved  them  from  the  nciimilj  nf  hiring  fisitUess 
mercenaries,  aa  they  had  been  obliged  to  do  in  the 
First  Pimic  War ;  they  wen  enabled  to  raiae  amies 
in  Spain  jnst  aa  if  it  bad  been  their  ova  eomrtiy. 
The  Bomans  no  donbt  observed  tfaesa  proeeedags 
with  feelings  of  jeaknsy,  but  ooold  not  pnmot 
them,  ss  kog  as  the  Cisidpine  Gaols  stood  en  their 
frontiers,  raidy  to  avenge  the  defeata  of  the  Seooaea 
aodBoians.'  ^Niebohr, Leelmra am Somam  Jatoy, 
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vol  ii.  p.  69.)  It  wu  in  the  7«tf  B.  a  S37  Ikrt 
Hamiloff  oammeocad  thi«  mighty  work,  not  witb- 
oot  an  ultimate  dosign,  nnksa  ho  is  growlj  mi»- 
nproMDtod  by  Polybiua  and  livj,  of  banding  ftr 
hia  honn  an  ompire  in  Spain,  in  caae  the  Anti-Bar- 
dne  Action  alioQld  pcerail  at  Carthage.  [Cab- 
THAOO  Nova.]  For  ngbt  years  he  earned  on 
hia  plan  with  great  snccea,  and  he  appears  to  have 
extoided  the  Carthsginian  empiie  as  &r  N.  as  the 
Sierra  Moreno,  so  that  it  inclnded  the  whole  of 
Amdalueia,  and  pretty  well  all  Jtftircui.  On  his 
death,  B.  a  SS9,  he  Idt  his  power  and  hia  schemes 
as  an  inheritance  to  Hasdmbal,  his  son-in-law,  who 
carried  on  the  plan  for  nearly  nine  yean,  till  he 
was  oat  off  by  an  assassin,  b.  c.  221,  and  left  its 
folfilment  to  tiia  mighty  genios  of  Hsniiibal.  Mean- 
while the  Bornans,  occoi»ed  with  the  war  in  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  had  no  power  to  int«rieie.  Just,  how- 
ever, before  that  war  began,  they  had  done  the  best 
they  coold  by  makiug  a  separate  treaty,  not  with 
Carthage,  bat  with  Uasdmlwl  himself  (as  a  sort  of 
snppleiaeot  to  the  axistinK  treaty  with  Carthage), 
by  which  the  riTor  Iberos  (^Ebro)  was  fixed  as  a 
limit  bqrond  which  the  Carthaginians  were  not  to 
extend  their  conquests  (as  Polybins  states),  or  (ac- 
cording to  Liry)  as  the  boundary  between  the  two 
states,  B.  c.  228.  (Polyb.  iiL  27 ;  Lir.  xxi.  2 ; 
zzxir.  13).  That  the  latter  expresaon,  eien  if 
used  in  the  treaty  (which  seons  from  Polybins  to 
be  more  than  doubtful)  does  not  imply  that  the 
Boman  arms  had  actoally  extended  to  the  Iberos, 
is  shown  by  Livy  himself  in  the  second  passage 
<]i]oted,  where  he  says  that  Spain  was  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  held  by  their  generals 
and  armies,  while  Rome  had  not  a  single-  general 
nor  any  soldiers  in  the  coontiy.  The  pfevious 
treaty  itsdf,  made  at  the  dose  of  the  First  Punic 
War,  had  provided  that  the  allies  of  each  state 
shoold  be  safe  from  molestation  by  the  other ;  and 
now,  if  we  are  to  believe  Livy  (Polybins  being  silent 
en  the  point),  an  express  stipulation  to  the  same 
eSsot  was  intndnced  on  behalf  of  Saguntom,  a  dty 
lying  within  the  portion  assigned  to  the  Cartha- 
gimaiis,  but  in  alliance  with  the  Bornans.  [SAOim- 
Tim.]  The  dispute  upon  this  question,  and  its 
bearing  npco  the  rights  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
Second  Panic  War,  are  of  little  consequence  here, 
except  as  throwing  light  on  the  cconeotion  of  the 
Bomans  with  the  peninsula.  Thus  much  is  certain, 
that  Sagnntnm  was  in  alliance  with  Bome  when 
Hannibal  hud  siege  to  it,  and  it  is  also  probable  that 
the  Bomans  had  some  footing  in  TARBAca 

3.  Tke  Seeomi  Pmio  (For.— When  Hannibal, 
on  his  march  to  Italy,  had  efiiected  the  passage  of 
the  Bhooe,  and  tnrned  the  Sank  of  Sdpio,  B.C.  S18, 
the  bold  reaolutica,  by  which  that  general  sent  the 
balk  of  his  army  into  Spain  onder  his  brother 
Cneias,  to  oppose  Hasdmbal,  while  it  perhaps  deter- 
mined, however  remotely,  the  issue  of  the  war,  began 
a  straggle,  first  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  then 
with  the  Spomards  themselves,  which  lasted  almost 
SOO  years,  and  only  ended  with  the  subjugation  of 
the  northern  mountaineers,  the  Cantabri  and  As- 
TDKKS,  by  Angostos,  B.a  SS.  It  is  needless  to 
dwell  on  those  details,  which  are  bmiliar  to  every 
reader  as  a  part  of  the  Second  Pimie  War :  the  suc- 
cesses of  Cn.  and  P.  Scipio,  and  their  nnfortnnate 
end,  B.  0.  818—213;  the  almost  romantic  expe- 
ditioo  of  young  P.  Scipio,  211,  his  capture  of  Mew 
Carthage,  SIO  [Cartbaoo  Nova],  and  the  final 
expulsion  of  tha  Carthaginians  bom  ^ain,  b.c. 
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S06,  which  was  followed  by  its  erection  into  a  Bo- 
man province.  From  this  time  the  Bomans  hsd  to 
deal  with  the  natives,  a  pei^le  always  willing  to 
make  use  of  fiseigneni  against  each  other,  but  never 
ready  to  yieU  them  obedience. 

4.  ComqMMt  of  Ikt  eomtrg  iy  Ue  Romau. — 
Natber  the  dominion  of  Hannibal,  nor  that  acquired 
by  the  Bomans  in  the  Second  Punic  War,,  extended 
over  so  moch  as  one  half  of  the  peniosola.  Tha 
part  which  they  had  entirely  subdued,  seems  to 
have  comprehended  Catalonia,  Vaknda,  Mwaa. 
and  Andabiaa,  or  the  country  between  the  sea  and 
the  great  chain  which  runs  paralld  to  the  E.  coast, 
and  on  the  S.  the  oountry  between  the  Sierra  Mo- 
rma  and  the  sea.  The  province  (its  division  will 
be  spoken  of  presently)  was  governed  by  praeton ; 
there  being  sometimes  (me,  and  sometimes  two ;  and 
two  legicHis  were  kept  stationaiy  in  Siftin.  This 
arrangement,  besides  its  efiects  on  the  Boman  con- 
stitution, with  which  we  are  not  here  concerned, 
had  a  most  important  infioenoe  on  Spain.  "  The 
legions  remained  there  for  a  number  of  yean,  mar- 
ried Spanish  wranen,  and  became  estranged  bom 
Italy.  When,  therefore,  such  legions  were  dis- 
banded, many  soldien  would  remain  in  Spain, 
unwilling  to  return  to  a  oountry  to  which  they  had 
became  strangers."  (Niebuhr,  Lectaret  on  Roman 
Hittory,  voL  ii.  p.  208.) 

The  central  tribes,  forming  the  great  Celtiberian 
nation,  retained  their  own  government,  which  seems 
to  have  been  of  a  republican  fonn,  in  nominal  alli- 
ance with  the  Bomans,  to  whom  the  independent 
tribes  of  the  N.  and  W.  were  as  yet  scarcely  known 
by  name.  (Liv.  xxilL  SI,  sxix.  3  ;  Flor.  ii.  17.) 
The  Boman  settlements  were  continually  exposed 
to  the  attacks  which  the  natives,  as  provocation  was 
given  or  opportunity  ofiisred,  mode  upon  them  from 
thdr  strongholds  in  the  mountains.  (liv.  xxviii. 
4.)  To  abate  the  evil  Cato  the  Elder,  when  con- 
sul, undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Celtib». 
rians  and  some  smaller  tribes,  whom  he  induced, 
by  a  stratagem,  to  demolish  the  defences  of  their 
towns,  and  so  to  pUce  themselves  in  his  power, 
which,  it  most  be  added,  he  used  with  such  justice 
and  moderation  as  to  win  their  hearts,  B.  a  184. 
(Appian,  Hitp.  41 ;  Liv.  xxxiv.  17  ;  Plutarch,  Cat. 
10;  FIot.  iL  17.)  Indeed,  as  Niebuhr  has  more 
than  once  observed  in  his  Leeiurtt,  the  wars  of 
Bome  in  Spain  give  constant  illnstratioas  of  that 
point  which  (like  most  othen)  is  still  couspicuoua 
in  the  national  character,  their  great  susceptibility 
of  ptr§onal  infiaenee,  which  ofloi  proved  a  correc- 
tive to  thdr  bitter  jealousy  of  fordgnen.  "  It  is 
indeed  snrprismg"  (be  says,  vd.  il  p.  209)  "  to  see 
how  a  Boman  general  with  humane  feelings  was 
always  able  to  win  the  afiections  and  confidence  of 
tboee  tribes  [in  central  Spain],  and  to  establish  the 
authority  of  Bome  for  a  time,  imtil  fresh  acts  tS 
injustice  provoked  their  resentment"  Of  this  we 
have  another  striking  example  in  the  success  of  Tib. 
Sempronius  Oiacchus,  the  btherof  the  cdebrsted 
bntbers,  who  concluded  a  fierce  war,  in  which  tlie 
Bomans  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  with  the 
Cdtiberians,  by  an  honoorable  peace,  which  at  once 
secured  the  Boman  supremacy  and  won  the  hearts 
of  the  natives.  By  this  peace  the  Boman  power 
became  established  in  Catalonia,  Vaiencia,  Arra- 
gon,  snd  the  £.  part  of  Castile,  sind  the  tribes  who 
were  parties  to  it  bound  themselves  to  build  no 
more  towns,  B.  o.  179.  (Pdyb.  op  Strab.  iii.  pp. 
Ill,  170;  Liv.  zL  49,  et  leq., xli.  8;  Appian, 
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Bitp.  43 ;  Flor.  L  c  CELTtaim.)  From  this  lime 
it  bcnnMS  dHSealt,  fnxn  the  jascitj  of  materials, 
to  frira  a  couecatin  account  of  tlie  piugiew  of  tlie 
Banvin  arms ;  nor  wooid  tb*  details  be  rerj  inter- 
eetinK'  The  war  seems  to  hare  been  man  or  less 
eonstant,  in  the  vallers  of  the  Tagns  and  the  Dnrins, 
nith  ranons  tribes,  among  which  the  most  oon- 
(pcnoas  am  the  Vaccaki  and  the  LrsiTAXi;  what 
mu  fiaioed  b;  tlie  skill  and  wisdom  cf  oos  general 
being  generally  pat  to  hazard  b;  the  cnpiditj  and 
opprensions  of  another.  On  the  wliole  it  seems 
nrabable  that,  brfore  the  epoch  of  the  Hscedooian 
War(B.c.  171),  the  domination  of  Bome  had  been 
extended  orer  the  whole  peninsula,  except  the  moon- 
tainoos  regions  of  the  oorth,  and  the  moontain 
Cutneases  of  the  centre.  In  b.  c.  153,  some  new 
nvrocation,  the  exact  natnie  of  wbidi  is  obacnn 
[Ckltibkria],  drmre  the  Celtiberians  into  open 
rsTolt,  and  the  consul  Q-  Fnlrius  Nobilior  made  an 
wuacceasfal  campaign  against  them.  (Lir.  EpU. 
fib.  xlril ;  Appian,  Hisp.  44^ — 47.)  The  consol  of 
the  next  jear,  the  celebrated  M.  Claudius  MarceUns, 
ooncloded  an  armistice  with  them  on  rery  fiur  terms, 
and  turned  his  arms  against  the  Lnsitanians.  But 
his  moderation  was  alike  distasteful  to  the  Senate, 
who  demanded  an  unconditional  submission,  and  to 
Hm  soccessor  in  the  ooosnUbip.  L.  Lidnius  Lnenllua 
(b.  c.  191),  who  renewed  the  wsr  with  much 
emeltj  and  ararice,  but  with  little  siKcess,  sgainst 
s  part  of  tbs  Celtiberians;  bat  he  gained  some 
•drantages  agaiaat  the  Vaccaki  and  Caktabki, 
and  other  peoples  as  jet  unknown  to  the  Bomans. 
(Po|yb.  ixxT.  3,  4 ;  Liv.  £p«<.  xlriii ;  Appian, 
Bup.  51—55.)  After  the  war  had  lasted  for  four 
yean,  b.  c  153 — 149  (a  period  which  is  therefore 
■ometimes  caUed  "  the  First  Celtibeiian  War,"  to 
distingnish  it  from  the  war  of  Nomaxtia,  which 
was.  In  fitct,  but  its  continuation),  it  appears  to  hare 
been  suspended,  parti;  because  the  attention  of 
Borne  was  now  occupied  with  the  Third  Punic 
War  (B.a  149),  but  still  more  on  account  of  the 
more  serious  occupation  which  the  cruelty  and 
treacherr  of  Locnllus  and  the  praetor  Galba  had 
made  for  the  two  armies  of  ^ain  in  the  great  war 
against  the  Lusitanians  and  Viriathus,  wbiofa  was 
onlj  finished  by  the  consnl  D.  Juuins  Brutus,  in 
B.  c  138.  [LcstTAXlA.]  Brutus,  remaining  in 
fais  province  of  Further  Spain  as  proconsul,  devoted 
the  next  year  to  the  completion  of  the  conquest  of 
Lnsitania,  and  then  marched  across  the  nrer  Durius 
(Aniro)  into  the  country  of  the  Callaid  Bracarii, 
into  which  no  Soman  army  had  ever  before  pene- 
trated, and  adranced  as  fiu  as  the  Hinins  (^Mmko), 
though  his  conquests  can  hardly  bare  been  perma- 
nent.    [Gallaecia.] 

Meanwhile  the  state  of  affiurs  in  the  other  prorince. 
Hither  Spain,  had  become  critical;  and  the  Celti- 
berians, long  known  as  the  bravest  and  most  noble- 
minded  of  the  Spaniards,  were  engaged  in  that  final 
struggle  which  was  only  quelled  by  the  skill  and  the 
stem  resolution  of  the  younger  Scipio  AfHcanns.  In 
B.  a  143  Q.  Caecilios  Metellns  Macedonicus  had 
entered  his  province  of  Hither  Spain  with  the  reso- 
lution to  confirm,  by  its  final  conquest,  the  fame  he 
bad  already  acquired  in  Macedonia;  and  he  gained 
great  successes  against  the  Celtiberians.  (Liv.  EpiU 
liii.;  VaL  Max.  ix.  3.  §  7,  viL  4.  §  5,  iii.  2.  §  21 ; 
Appian,  Hiip.  76;  Eutrop.  iv.  16.)  The  rererses  of 
bis  successor  Q.  Pompeius,  the  varied  fortunes  of  the 
war,  and  its  conclusion  by  Scipio,  belong  to  the 
hiatoij  of  NDMAMXtA,  wboaa  fiill  and  daitroctian 
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eatebEsbed  the  Bomaa  domimaa  In  Centnl  SfsiB, 
B.C.  133;  and  left  nothing  to  be  done  excqc  the 
(abjection  of  the  Cahtabbi  and  Abtvkbs,  wlach 
was  efieoted  by  Augnstus  in  B.C.  X5.  (See  the 
articles:  the  Wan  of  Sartocina  and  those  of  CaesK 
belong  to  the  intenial  history  of  Bome;  and  aaly  de- 
serve notice  hers  on  aecoont  of  their  cAct  in  atiO  te- 
ther consolidating  the  Bomaa  power  in  the  peaosola.) 

The  Bomans  had  thus  been  long  quietly  eatafaleJwd 
in  the  south  and  east;  and  in  the  eeom  the  — **-fft 
pfesence  of  Bomaa  armies,  and  the  iillliiiiiiiiri  ef 
Boman  vetetans,  had  necenarily  exerted  a  great  b- 
flnence  oo  the  language  and  manners  of  the  natint, 
besides  infusing  into  the  population  no  small  share 
of  Koman  blood.  And,  during  the  whole  period  if 
two  centuries,  no  other  foreign  infloenee  hai  been 
bronght  to  bear  upon  the  people:  we  bear  ady  <f 
one  invasioa  by  baihariane,  that  of  the  Cdsbbi, 
who,  after  their  great  victoiy  over  ManHos  and 
Caepio  (n.  c.  105),  turned  off  into  Spain,  which 
they  ravaged  in  the  moat  ieariul  manner  for  the 
greater  port  of  two  yean  (b.  c.  104. 103),  until  the 
desperate  resistanoa  of  the  Celtiberiam  indoeed  then 
to  give  up  the  hope  cf  a  permanent  oonqnest,  and  Is 
retire  ihmi  the  peninsnla.  (Niebuhr,  JCeet  oa  Ram. 
Hut.  vol  iL  p.  330.) 

Under  Augustus  the  Bomanising  process  was 
carried  on  by  the  fbnndation  of  many  and  very  on- 
sidenUa  colonies,  as,  for  example,  CAsaAK  AcocarrA 
(Zaragota),  Emexita  Avavn*.  (Men'tla),  Pax 
JtiUA  (B^),  Pax  AooinrA  {Badtgtm\  Lxsin 
TIL  Oemuia  (Leom),  and  Mten.  These  cities  woe 
adorned  with  some  of  the  finest  prodoctioDa  of  Boraaa 
architecture,  of  many  of  which  magnifieent  nogs 
still  remain. 

The  system  of  interna]  commnnication  abo,  vtwh 
had  been  cunmeneed  as  early  aa  b.  c  124  (Poijb. 
iii.  39 ;  Freinsheim,  SiippL  La.  IxL  72X  and  farther 
devekiped  by  Pompey's  military  roads  orer  the  Py- 
renees (Salhist,  Fro;.  Hiii.  m.  ■p.  820,  Cart.),  was 
nade  tolerably  complete  by  Augnstus.  Thus  the 
peninsula,  with  all  its  natural  advantages,  wm  hid 
open  to  travellen  and  settlen,  who  flocked  over  the 
Pyrenees  to  all  quarters  of  the  land ;  ao  that,  by  the 
time  of  Stnbo,  the  Turdetani  in  the  S.,  and  the 
people  aboat  the  Baetia  in  general,  had  been  eotiicly 
converted  to  Boman  mannen  (nXitn  tls  rir  Tv- 
luUir  fLtTaSHKnrm  •rpiwar'),  and  they  had  ena 
forgotten  their  own  language.  Moat  of  them  had 
obtained  die  amtat  Lattaa,  and  had  reeeired  fionaa 
aettlen;  so  that  little  was  wanting  of  their  beii^  all 
Bomans.  The  Iberians  who  were  in  this  eosidkiai 
were  called  Togati;  and  among  theae  were  incladel 
even  the  Celtiberians,  who  had  been  regarded  as  tbs 
wiUeat  (&i)f>u»S«irriiT«)  of  all  (Stnb.  iii.  pi  151); 
that  is,  of  all  the  bribes  in  the  S.  snd  centre  of  the 
peninsula,  for  of  them  only  is  Stiabo  here  speaking. 
The  tribes  of  the  northern  mountains  )atg  after  re- 
tained those  fierce  ragged  mannen  which  led  Jnvmal 
towrite(5<i<.viil  1 19)  "HonidavitandaestUisiaaia.* 

Having  thus  become  more  tberanghly  Bannn 
than  any  other  province  out  of  Italy,  ^ladn  fiimished 
many  names  distii^fuished  in  the  histofy  and  Bte- 
nture  of  Bome,  such  as  the  poet  Lncan,  the  two 
Senecas,  Columella,  Pomponios  Mela,  Qnintiliaa, 
Martial,  and  many  others. 

IV.  PouncAL  DinsioKs  axd  Coiwriiiiriox 
vxdkb  thb  Bomakb. 
1.    The  two  provmea  of  Hiiha-  and  Fmiio' 
%NnB.-^Tbe  pmrineial   caostitatioo    dates  tnm 
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tlie  ■jtKC  *ft<r  tlie  ezpuUon  of  tin  Cartluigimans, 
S.  o.   205 ;    and  at  the  Bune  time  the  dinsion 
of  the  peointaU   into  two   parti,  which  appears 
•Ireadj  to    have    been    nied    as    a  geograjjiical 
diatinctioo,  was  made  a  part  of  the  political  con- 
stitutiaa;  so  tliat  the  peninsnla  farmed,  from  the 
first  down  to  tlie  time  of  Augnstos,  Iwo*  prorinoea, 
the  eastern,  called  Hupania  CrrKKioR  (4  i<'r6s 
"Unaria  or  Ififpfa),  and  the  western  called  Hu- 
VAXix  Ultebiob  (4  inrit  or  ({«  L),  the  words 
'lirrit  and   iierii  hanng   leference    to    the  river 
Ibbrus  {Ebro)  which  waa  at  lint  adopted  as  the 
natural  boandarjr.    (Strab.  iiL  p.  166 ;  Caes.  B.  C. 
iii.  73;  Cic.  pro  Leg.  MamL  18 ;  firo  FohL  56.  3 ; 
liT.  zzviii.  18,  zxx.  30,  zzziL  27,  28,  zlr.  16 ; 
Plin.  iiL  1.  a.  3 ;  Tac  Am.  n.  13;  Flor.  it.  S.) 
The  boondarjr,  however,  was  drawn  dilferentlj  at 
different  times ;  so  that  we  6iid,  m  Caesar  (B.  C. 
i.  38),  Hispania  Citerior  extending  as  fiu  as  the 
SALTt;s  CARmxniEiisis,  on  the  NE.  margin  of 
the  TsIIey  of  the  Bartis  (fiiiadaiquinr)\  and  after- 
^nurds  the  boondary  was  drawn  fimn  this  range,  or 
from  the  sonrces  of  the  Baetis  to  New  Carthage, 
sum!  hter  still  to  the  town  of  Ukci  {Almaria),  a 
Uttk  W.  of  the  SE.  point  of  the  peninsnla  (Cha- 
BIDEMI  Pb.;  C.  de  Goto),  at  even  to  Udrois,  a 
little  farther  to  the  W.  (Artemid.  op.  Steph.  B.  t.v. 
*ICiH>(a<;    Strab.  L  c. ;    Plin.  iB.  3.   8.4;  Const. 
Porph.  js  AdatM.  Imp.  ii.  33.)  '  Polfbins,  having 
probably  in  his  mind  the  old  Qreek  distinction  be- 
tween the  country  of  the  Celts  and  that  of  the 
Iberians,  calls  the  eastern  province  Celtiberia  and 
the  western  Iberia,  and  makes  the  bomidary  near 
SiM^tim;  bnt  by  this  he  probably  refers  to  the 
Sbro  as  the  booiidaiy,  (at  he  fell  into  the  common 
iniatake  about  the  position  of  Saguntum  (Polyb.  iii. 
1 7 ;  camp.  SAOCimjM  ;  see  also  Artemid.  ap.  Steph. 
B.  *.  e.   Hfupatrconier ;  Stiab.  iiL  p.  148  ;   Plut. 
Sertor.  3).     Other  writers  use  Celtiberia  as  a 
synonym  for  Hither  Spain   (Plin.  ir.  36  ;   Solin. 
33).     Lastly,  some  late  writers  used  the  terms 
Creal  and  lAtSe  Spmt  (_'l<rwarla  lun/iKii  and  luxpd) 
as  equivalent  respectively  to  Hither  and  Farther 
Spain  (Charaz,  ad  Const  Porph.  d>  Admin.  Imp. 
u.  33 ;  oomp.  ^ph.  B. «.  e.  'l<ntavUu).    Even  after 
the  dividon  into  three  provinces,  we  still  find  the 
phrases  Hispania  Citeikr  and  Ulterior,  the  latter 
including  Baetica  and  Lusitsnia. 

S.  AdmmittrtttioH  h^ort  Augwtlm. — The  two 
provinces  were  governed,  at  first,  by  proconsuls 
elected  extra  ordtnem  (Lir.  zzviiL  38 ;  zziz.  13, 
zxxL  SO),  and  afterwards  by  two  pnieton,  who 
were  usually  invested  with  the  power  of  proconsnls 
and  the  iosiKnia  of  the  IS  fascea.  (Liv.  xxxiL  28, 
zxziiL  26  ;  Duker.  ad  Liv.  zzzviL  46,  zxxix.  39  ; 
Drakenbotch.  ad  Liv.  xL  39.)  At  the  time  of  the 
Hacedooian  war,  the  provinces  were  nnited  under 
one  governor;  but  only  as  a  temporary  arrangement, 
and  the  double  government  was  restored  in  B.C.  167 
(Uv.  xliv.  17,  xlv.  16).  As  already  observed,  there 
were  two  armies  stationary  in  Spain ;  two  legirais  in 
each  province  (compi  Caes.  B.  C.  L  38).  The  seat 
of  government  for  Hither  Spain  was  at  first  Tab- 
BACO,  and  afterwards  also  Cabthaoo  Nova  ;  that 
of  the  Further  Province  seems  generally  to  have 
been  at  Cobduba,  and  sometimes  at  Gades. 
3.  The  Three  Protmeet  of  Tarraamauit,  Bae- 
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*  Hence,  as  already  observed,  the  names  Bit- 
■pomat  and  'MiyUu ;  ud  also  dme  Sitpcmiat,  Cic 


(too,  imd  Ltuilania — Already  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  we  find  a  distinction  made  between  the  part 
of  Further  Spain  which  lay  SE.  of  the  Anas  (ffuo' 
diona),  and  the  eoantry  of  the  Lusitani  and  Vet- 
tones  to  the  W.  and  N.  of  that  river.  He  represents 
the  countiy  as  divided  between  the  three  legati  of 
Pompeios,  of  whom  Afnmins  held  Hispania  Citerior, 
with  three  legions;  Petreins,  the  conntiy  from  the 
Saltos  Castnlonenais  to  the  Anas,  with  two  legions; 
and  Varro,  the  territory  of  the  Vettwies  and  Lusi- 
tani, «i  from  the  Anas,  with  two  legions.  (B.  C.  i. 
38.)  This  distinctioi  was  adopted  in  the  settlement 
of  the  provinces  by  Augustus;  Hispania  Ulterior 
being  divided  into  the  two  provinces  of  Babtica 
and  LuarTAHiA,  while  Hispania  Citerior  *  waa  called 
by  the  new  name  of  Hkpaiiia  Takbacoxkhsis, 
after  its  old  cajatal  TAKAca  (Appian,  Hup. 
3,  102;  Strab.  iU.  p.  166;  Uela,  iL  6;  Plin.  uL  2; 
Dion  Cass.  liiL  12;  Const.  Pori^L  de  Admm.  Imp. 
iL  S3 :  the  phrase  tret  Hispamae  is  found  in  an  in- 
scription, ap.  Marini,  ii.  p.  785 :  respecting  the  boun- 
daries of  the  three  provinces,  see  the  several  articles.) 

4.  Imptiriai  Admmuiratioit.  —  Baetica  was  a 
senatorial  province;  the  other  two  were  provinciae 
Caaarit  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  840;  Soet.  Aug.  37 ;  Diun 
Cass.  liii.  12):  all  three  were  governed  by  praetors, 
of  whom  the  praetor  of  Tarraconensis  had  consular 
power;  and  under  him  were  three  legati  and  three 
legioos.  His  residence  was  genenlly  at  Tarraco, 
bnt  sometimes  also  at  New  Carthage:  that  of  the 
prBetor  of  Baetica  at  Cordnba;  t^t  of  the  pro- 
praetor of  Lositania  nsually  at  Augusta  Emerita. 
The  finances  were  administered,  in  Baetica,  by  a 
qoaeetor,  in  the  two  other  provinces  by  proewatora 
Caetarit. 

5.  Cottventut  Juridiai. — For  judicial  purposes, 
the  whole  country  was  divided  into  districts,  called 
conveHfu  juridici,  in  each  of  which  the  courts  were 
held  at  a  chief  city,  to  which  the  coitventut  was  con- 
sidered to  bekmg.  There  were,  according  to  Pliny, 
who  makes  this  division  the  bsisis  of  his  description, 
14  conwndu  in  all;  of  which  Tarraoonenses  had 
7,  Baetica  4,  and Lusitania 3;  as  ioUowi  (Plin. iiL 3. 
s.  4,  iv.  SO.  s.  24,  21.  s.  35):— 

(1).  The  7  conventns  of  TABBAOOHEHSlg  were 
those  of  Cabthaoo  Nova,  Tabraco,  Caesab- 
AcousTA,  Olusia,  Luods  Auousti,  Bbacaba 
AuounA,  and  probably  Astdbica  Adoiista;  be- 
sides the  Balearic  isbnds.  [Baleabxs  lHgVLAB.3 
These  7  coiventus  contuned  472  towns  and  villages, 
of  which  293  were  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the 
other  (amtrHmtai  aUie)  179,  which  were  made  up 
as  follows:  12  cobmiae,  13  oppida  dvimm  Bomano- 
rwa  (L  e.  with  the  full  Boman  citizenship),  18  Xo- 
(morum  vetenm  (i.  e.  with  the/iw  LaiU),  1  foede- 
rotonm  (allied,  but  without  the  civitas),  and  135 
ttq>eiid»aria  (L  e^  tributary,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4). 

(2).  The  4  conventns  of  Baetica  had  their  seats 
at  Gades,  Cobdcba,  Astioi,  and  Hispaus,  and 
oontained  175  towns;  namely,  9  ooloniae,  8  mun>- 


*  The  name  H.  Citerior  still  continued  to  be 
osed ;  and  so,  though  less  commonly,  was  that  of  II. 
Ulterior,  sometimee  in  its  old  sense  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s; 
4),  and  sometimes  for  Baetica  alone.  (Plin.  iii.  1. 
s.  3,  where  both  senses  occur  at  once:  "  Ulterior  ap- 
pellata,  eadem  Baetica ....  Ulterior  in  duas,  per  loo- 
gitodinem,  provindas  dividitur."  Perhapa,  however, 
the  first  winds  only  mean  that  the  first  land  of  Eo- 
rope  begim  with  U.  Ulterior  or  H.  Baetica,  without 
positively  unplying  the  iidl  tqmvalmct  of  lbs  names.) 
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e^ria,  S9  whh  Um  Latin  banduM  (Lotto  trnHqui- 
ttudimata),  6  free  (Ubarlaf  domata),  7  allied  (Jbe- 
den  tkmala),  ISO  tUpmdiaria.    (Plin.  UL  1.  g.  3). 

(S).  LmTAHiA  had  for  th*  hwd-qoarten  of  iti 
3  cooTentna,  the  cities  of  Emuuta  Auoubta,  Pax 
Jdua,  and  Scalabu;  at  which  joatice  ma  ad- 
miniitend  to  the  people*  of  46  town*,  inclodiog  5 
eohmiM,  I  aiiwid/iiiiiii  li'ii—  Sowumomm,  3  with 
the  Latin  ftanohiae  (Latii  aad'jiu),  and  36  tUpat- 
diaria.  <  Plin.  zxi.  a.  35.) 

Further  particnlan,  indoding  the  sanMa  of  the 
chief  of  the  towns  here  eoonted  np,  are  given  nnder 
Baetica,  LusTTAiiiA,  and  Tabbaooxeksul 

6.  Ckamga  aflm-  Atijfiiitiu.  — Vespasian  re- 
warded the  Spaniards  for  the  readiness  with  which 
thejr  espoosed  his  cause  by  ooofcrTing  the  Jiu  Lata 
on  all  the  cities  cf  tlie  peninsuls.  (Tac.  Hi$t  UL  S3, 
70;  Plin.  iiL  3.  s.  4 ;  coins  of  Vespasian,  with  the 
epigraph  Uisfasia,  ap.  Eckhel,  rid.  vi.  p.  333.) 

Long  before  the  new  arrangement  of  the  pfx>- 
nnees  under  Ccostantinc,  tiie  subdirisioD  of  Tarra- 
ooneosis  had  begun  bj  the  erection  of  Gallakcia 
and  AsTOBiA  into  a  Promtia  CauarU  nnder  the 
Antonines,  perhaps  eren  nnder  Hadrian.  (Orelli, 
/iwer.  Mol  77.)  Under  Conatantine,  Spain,  with  its 
isbnda,  and  with  die  part  of  Africa  which  included 
the  ancient  Msuretanis,  now  reckoned  to  Spain,  was 
divided  into  the  7  prorinces  of  Baetica,  Lubitakia, 

GAUJLBCIA,  TABBACOHBiniS,  CABTBAOCnEKSia, 

Ibsoiab  Balbabes,  and  TntorrAXA,  which  had 
for  Uxar  lespectiTa  capitals,  Hispalu,  EiiEBrrA, 
Bracaba,  CABaABAUousTA,  Cartuaoo  Mova, 
Palma,  and  Tisois.  Of  these  7  provinces  the 
first  3  were  governed  bj  Connifei,  the  other  4  by 
Prafidet;  and  all  were  subject  to  the  Kt'earnw 
Huptmiarmt,  as  the  depntj  of  the  Pratfectut  Prae- 
torio  Galliot.  (S.  Rufus,  Brev.  5;  Sat.  Dig.  Oee. 
c  SO;  BSoking,  Atmot  ad  N.  D.  vol.  n.  p.  458, 
where  much  interesting  matter  is  collected;  Zoeim. 
il  33.  S3;  Cod.  Tbeod.  L.  t.  et  Ixi.)  Entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  Vicarius  Hiipaniae  ware  3  military 
govemon  (ooen'tes.  Cod.  Theod.  L.  iv.  L.  iii.  &C.). 

7.  To  complete  this  summary  of  the  political  geo- 
graphy of  Spain,  we  subjoin  a  tabular  list,  from 
Vltert  (vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  333),  of  the  Peoples  a»d 
JDiMtrictt  of  tk»  Several  Prmncee,  as  enumerated 
by  the  principal  ancient  authorities:  — 

[See  next  page.] 

V.  Descbiptivb   Gkoobafht   fob  trb   Time 

OF  THE  KoHAII  EUFIKE. 

1.  Potitum  a»d  general  form. — In  the  period 
which  has  passed  under  our  review,  it  has  been 
seen  that  two  leading  fiicts  respecting  Spain  had 
been  established  from  the  earliest  period  of  his- 
torical research;  namely,  that  it  was  the  western- 
most country  of  Europe*, and  that  it  was  not  (as 
some  of  the  poets  seem  to  have  fancied)  an  island, 
but  had  its  Heditemnean  shore  continooos  with  that 
of  LiouBiA.  Of  its  actual  separation  from  Libya 
there  never  was  a  doubt,  even  among  the  poets. 


*  This  involved  its  being  the  W.-moat  ooontiy  of 
the  Imown  world,  according  to  the  views  cf  the 
ancient  historians  and  geographers,  fnan  Herodotus 
down  to  Ptolemy,  all  of  whixn  believed  the  W.  coast 
of  Africa  to  bU  off  to  the  SE.  either  at  once  from 
the  Straits,  or  from  a  point  opposite  to  tlie  Sacred 
Promootory.  [Libta.]  Of  course,  w»  speak  here 
of  the  mainland,  excepting  the  Fobtuhatai  Ix- 
■oiAi  and  the  semi-fiibalaas  ATUuina. 
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thoagh  they  look  back  in  im^ination  to  a  timt 
when  the  aepaiatiaa  was  effacted  by  sapetimmaa 
power.  [HEBODuaCoLCioiAE.]  The  early  kaow- 
ledge  of  the  Straits  led  neceaaarily  to  sotne  know- 
ledge of  the  ooean  which  He*  beyond  thera  [Ar- 
LAsnciTif  Uabe];  and  we  hara  seen  that,  at  a 
very  early  period,  the  Gre^  were  vfpv^^'*  with 
the  Atlantic  coast  as  &r  aa  the  SmatA  Cfe 
(<7.  &  Vmoeat).  The  campaigns  in  Lnsitania  gas* 
them  a  general  idea  of  the  W.  ooast ;  and  the  Can- 
tabrian  War,  in  which  the  fleet  of  Augustas,  for  tJa* 
first  time,  sailed  along  the  N.  coast,  onited  its  evi- 
dence with  the  knowledge  already  obtained  of  the 
S.  of  Gaul,  to  complete  the  tme  nolioo  of  the  gtHerei 
form  of  the  ooontiy,  as  it  is  w«U  deacnbcd  by 
Arnold :— "  The  Spanish  pemmnia,  joined  to  tii* 
main  body  of  Eun^  by  the  isthmus  of  the  Pywiirw, 
may  be  likened  to  one  of  the  round  bastioo  towos 
which  stand  out  from  the  walls  of  an  old  fortified 
town,  lofty  at  once  and  massy."  (Arnold,  Hietory  of 
Rome,  vol  iil  p.  391.)  This  passage  is  qooied  for 
the  sake  (^  the  striking  fonn  in  which  it  pots  the 
general  idea  of  the  abject ;  but  we  may  vcDtnie  t» 
improve  the  details,  by  obeerving,  that  a  modem 
poljigonal  bastion  might  be  a  better  image,  and  that 
the  MfAtnau  of  the  peninsula  is  more  acciuatdy  de- 
scribed by  an  ancient  geognphsr  than  by  the  modoB 
historian,  as  "  the  isthmus  " — not  of  tie  PgiemuM — 
but,  with  reference  to  its  narrowest  part,  "  hemmrd 
in  between  the  two  Gallic  gnl&  "  (Strabo,  as  already 
quoted*);  and  it  is  mtim  this  isthnras  tliat  the 
Pyrenees  rise,  like  gigantic  lines  of  fortifiotioa,  to 
cover  the  whole  ;»"'"«"'«  which  lies  beyond  then. 
(Comp.  Strab.  ii.  p.  127 ;  Agathem.  ii  pu  36.) 

Thece  general  news  were  held  by  the  geognpben 
nnder  the  Soman  empire,  but  with  some  inteiesting 
differences  as  to  details.  They  all  describe  the  oooiBiy 
as  narrowest  at  the  Pyrenees,  and  gradually  widen- 
ing out  from  thence.  Uela  makes  its  width  at  the 
Pyrenees  half  as  mnchas  at  the  W.  coast;  Strabo,  in 
the  pn^xntiw  of  3  to  S.  Strabo  compares  it  to  tit* 
hide  of  a  beast,  having  the  neck  turned  towards  tfas 
E.,  and  by  it  joined  on  to  Gaol  (K<Aruc4 :  Stiab.  a. 
p.  127,  iii.  pp.  137, 138,  oompi  ii.  pp.  119,  ISO;  Tfua. 
Per.  287 ;  Eusth.  adDion.Per.  285 ;  Mela,  iL  6,  iii.  I; 
PliiL  iiL  3.  s.  4).  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Strabo  regarded  the  peninsula  as  a  four-sided  figure, 
of  which  the  E.  ude  was  formed  by  the  Pyieoeea, 
which  he  beUered  to  lie  M.  and  &  parallel  to  die 
Bhine;  from  their  extremities  the  K.  coast  ran  out 
to  the  Pb.  Nbbiuh  (C  /iriusferrs),  and  the  S.  <as« 


*  This  correction  msy  appear  trifling  to  some: 
but,  apart  from  the  general  requirement  of  minnte 
accuracy  in  descriptive  geography,  the  point  is  really 
an  important  one.  The  chain  of  the  Pyrenees  is 
not,  as  people  often  think,  perfectly  continooos  fiOB 
sea  to  sea.  Beginning,  on  the  £.,  at  <7.  <ie  Creai^ 
above  the  gulf  of  Roiae,  it  maintains  an  unbroken 
line,  penetrable  only  by  difScult  mountain  passei^ 
till  it  ALMOST  totiches  the  bay  of  Biscay;  but, 
instead  of  aetuallg  reaching  the  sea,  the  maia 
chain  continues  its  westward  coarse,  parallel  to  th* 
N.  coast,  only  throwing  off  hOeral  spurs  to  the  coast, 
and  thns  leaving  a  pass  which  has  proved  in  all 
ages  the  vulnerable  piant  in  the  line.  Indeed,  if  tl» 
actual  chain  were  to  be  insisted  on  ss  the  N.  bound- 
aty  of  Spain,  the  whole  line  of  coast,  mdoding  Cm- 
pmfoa,  Biecag,  SanUmder,  the  ^sterio*,  ai^  put 
of  GtJUaa,  would  belong  pigeicallf  to  Franc*. 
[Sea  further,  under  Pibbhabi  11.] 
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to  tlw  Pk.  Sacbdx*  tnd  the  fourth  »Ie  bj  th«  W. 
oout,  extending  N.  ami  S.,  between  the  two  hcad- 
]utit  tuaaei, paraOd  lo  Ike PjfreneeM.  (Stnb.iii.p. 
137;  eomp.  Joitin.  xliv.  I.)  Wbeo  otben  all  it 
tnu^inlir  thejr  probably  reckoo  the  whole  N.  aide, 
•long  the  Pyrmeea  and  N.  onut,  aa  one,  which  is 
xotm aecntate:  (One. 1 2;  Aeth.  later.  Cotmog.  p. 43, 
•d.  Simler.)  Its  trne  fbnn  may  be  resided,  bj  a 
nogh  proceaa  afesttnialioo,asatrapeuamcaDtaiDed 
hf  lines  drawn  from  the  C.  Crem  to  C.  Fnultm, 
en  the  N.;  from  C.  FimuUm  taC.S.  rmcmt,  on 
theW.:firanC.&  ilmeaU  to  C.de  Gala,  aaibtS.; 
•odfromC.  ^  Cota  to  C.  Cmtt,  on  the  E.:  but,  bj 
drawing  intenmdiate  lines  fixim  headland  to  head- 
land, the  number  of  sides  might  be  coosiderablj 
Tailed. 

i.  Bomtiariei. —  No  ooontrjr  which  is  not  inaolar 
liaa  ita  boondaiias  so  well  defined  as  Spain :  namdy, 
on  the  E.  and  part  of  the  S.  side  (the  &  side  of 
Strabo  and  other  aneieot  writers),  the  Mediterramtaa 
[Hau  brrKKHim] ;  on  the  mt  of  the  &,  the  W., 
and  part  o<  the  N.  sides,  the  AtUmtie  [ATUucncuM 
Hakr]  :  and  on  the  mnainder  cf  the  N^side  (the  E. 
aide  of  Strabo  and  other  andsnt  writers),  the /ywiees 
[Ptrsxaki  M.].  DiHeioit  names  were  applied  to 
the  aeaa  which  waahed  the  coasts  (the  bagt  will  be 
meotioDed  presntlf),  as  follows:  the  part  cf  the 
Mediterranesn  on  the  S.  coast  was  called  Balxabi- 
cim  Uau  and  Ibbriccm  Habk;  the  part  along 
the  S.  coast,  brrsKXCM  Habx  sprdfiodlf;  then 
cane  the  Straita  of  Gades  or  Hotnles  [Gaditaiiiiii 
FsxTtTit] ;  the  part  of  the  ocean  along  the  S.  side 
was  called  GADirAinn  Ocbands,  and  that  along 
the  N.  coast  CAjrrABiuccH  Hark. 

3.  Sat. — The  Spanish  peninsoh  lies  between  36° 
l'and43°45'M.  fatt,  and  between  long.  3°Stf  K 
and  9°  SI' W.  Its  greatest  length  inm  N.  to  &  is 
•boot  460  milea,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  E.  to 
W.  about  570  miles;  its  snifue,  inclnding  the 
Balearic  isles,  aboat  171,300  square  miles.  As 
might  natorsUj  be  expected,  the  nnmbers  given  bj 
the  aocicnts  my  greatly  from  these  figures  and 
firm  one  anothar.f  Eratosthenea  mads  the  distance 
fnm  the  Gades  to  the  SMred  Cape  5  dajs'  sail 
(Strab.  ill  pi  148),  and  athefwis^  from  the  Sacred 
Cape  to  the  Pillais,  3000,  and  thence  to  the  Py- 
renees 3000  atadii;  and  thenftre  the  greatest  length 
9000  stadia  (Strab.  t  p.  64,  iL  p^  106).  Artemi- 
donis  reckoned  1700  stadia  from  the  Sacred  Cape  to 
the  Pilfaua.  (Strab.  iil  p.  148.)  Piaybius  giTcs  the 
distance  from  the  Pillars  to  tiw  Pyrenees  as  some- 
what less  than  8O0O stadia,  as  follows:  from  the 
Pillars  to  New  Carthage,  3000  stadia ;  thence  to  the 
Ibems,  3600  stadia;  thence  to  Emporium,  1600 
■tadia  (Polyb.  UL  39;  Strab.  ii.  pi  106):  the  re- 
maining di^ance,  to  the  Pyrenees,  he  does  not  spediy, 
bat  it  is  manifiMtly  so  moch  too  great  that,  for  this 
and  other  reasons,  Ukot  piupoaee  to  change  the  last- 
mentioned  number  from  1600  to  SOOO,  or  S200, 
which  would  make  the  total  frnm  the  PilUrs  to 
Emporium  7800  stadia  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  256  b. 
If  this  emendation  be  aoond,  we  may  account  for  the 
error  as  made  by  a  copyist  to  agree  with  the  1600 
atadia  givoi  by  Strabo  from  the  Elno  to  the  Py- 
renees). Strabo  makes  the  length  ban  the  Pyreneee 
to  the  W.  coast,  m  a  ttraiglU  Umt,  6000  staiUa,  and 
he  also  calla  this  expressly  the  grtalett  kngUk:  dae- 


*  £lsewher^  howerer  (iL  p.  138),  he  makes  tfaeS. 
coast  end  at  Calpb,  Gibraltar. 
t  KB.  lOatKlia—Igsag.  miK 
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where  he  assigns  the  same  length  to  that  part  «C  fb(° 
S.  coast  which  Uy  within  the  Straits  as  fdknrs:  frm 
Calpe  to  New  Carthag^  9300  stadia;  theooe  to  the 
Iberas,abaDt  the  same;  thence  to  the  PjiumA,1600: 
the  greatest  breadth,  namely,  along  the  W.  coast,  he 
makes  5000  stadia;  the  levt,  namely  along  the 
Pyrenees,  SOOO  stadia.  (Strab.  iL  pfi  lOfi,  127,  I2S, 
iiL  pp.  137, 156.) 

Pliny  qsotcs  various  statementa,  according  to 
which  the  length  varied  from  1300  to  1500  U.  P., 
the  breadth  from  900  to  1 100,  and  the  whde  cir- 
enit  gf  the  coast  fixm  2600  to  3000  M.P.  (PKn. 
iii.  I.  a.  3,  3.  a.  4 ;  ir.  31.  s.  35>  Ptoiesny  places 
Hiqamia  between  3°  and  9°  kmg.  and  36°  and  46° 
lat  (iL  4).  In  all  these  statemeiits,  it  is  important 
to  obserre  that  the  geograpben  founded  thor  esti- 
mates of  the  datances  almost  entirely  on  the  itin- 
erary measurements. 

4.  OHtlime  o/Ae  Coatt,  Prommtoritt,  amd  Bagi. 
—  A  glance  at  the  map  of  Spain  will  show  st  ooce 
hctlvt  salient  points  in  the  outline  of  the  coast, 
besides  some  others  of  secondary  importance.  The 
first,  beginning  at  the  N.  end  of  the  E.  coast,  is 
that  formed  1^  the  £.  extremity  of  the  Ptkbccs, 
Ptsxses  Pbudm.  (rb  riis  Uvfttfinp  &Kper)  cr 
Vkhkbis  Pbok.  or  Ptrccaka  Vercs  (ri  'Afft 
KvMv,  if ^  T^t  Tlvfiintat  'A^peMnit),  a  n»nx>- 
tainous  headland,  projecting  far  into  the  sea,  and 
dividing  the  golf  of  Ckbvaria  (Cn-Mra)  or  PoB- 
Tcs  Vehebis  od  the  N.  from  that  of  Rhoda  aid 
ExpoKiAB  (Bogr  of  JioMa$)  on  the  Si;  its  name 
being  obtained  from  a  temple  of  Venus  which  stood 
upon  it.  (Liv.  xxvL  19  ;  Strab.  iv.  pp.  178,  181  ; 
MeU,  ii.  5.  §  8 ;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  From  the  & 
side  of  the  Baf  o/Jitmu  the  coast  preserves  a  pretty 
even  direction,  about  SW.  to  a  little  S.  of  Baboxo 
(Barceiona),  whence  it  forms  a  Toy  large  bay, 
irtiich  is  terminated  on  the  S.  by  the  headland  of 
DiAxnni  (C.  &  Martm),  ruimii^  fiu-  out  to  the 
east  In  the  upper  part  of  this  large  bay  are 
Tabbaco  and  the  ddta  of  the  Ibrrcs  ;  its  k>«<r 
part,  tnat  about  40^  N.  ht.,  forms  the  Sccboscs- 
818  Sixm  (C  of  Valaieia),  fiuing  the  east  To 
the  SSW.  of  the  Dianium  Pr.  and  E.  of  Carth^^ 
Nova  lies  the  ahnost  equally  coaspicuaaa  headlaisi  cf 
Satursi  Pb.  (C.  ds  Palot);  and  the  bay  between 
them  was  called  Iujcttahcs  Snim  (£.  of  AH- 
eante).  Proceeding  SW.  frem  the  Satumi  Pr.  we 
come  to  the  Chabidkmi  Pb.  (C.  d*  data),  mn- 
ning  out  fiur  to  the  S.  and  bcniii^;  the  turning 
point  firom  the  E.  to  the  &  coast :  between  thk 
and  the  former  lay  the  Uassoehus  Sores,  vhidi 
has  no  specific  modem  name.  These  are  tlie  <bor 
great  headlands  and  the  three  large  hays  of  the  E. 
coast 

Doubling  the  CharidiRni  Pr.  and  passing  by 
the  comparatively  small  llRctTAXtw  SiKm  (6.  of 
Abueria),  upon  which  the  boondary  between  Tar. 
raoonensis  and  Baetiea  comes  down  to  the  mast, 
the  coast  pnrsoes  almost  a  straight  line  to  Halaoa 
(^Malaga'),  which  farms  the  E.  extremity  (as  the  U. 
of  the  Baretis  forms  the  western)  of  the  baae  of  the 
gnat  triangular  pngeetion  of  the  &.  coast  which 
tuns  oat  to  meet  a  similar  pn^ection  of  the  African 
coast,  leaHng  between  them  tnly  the  narrow  pas- 
sage called  ^  GADrrAHDM  or  HsBcntxca  ¥at- 
Tvx  {StraiU  of  Giiraltar).  The  E.  end  of  the 
Strait  is  guarded  by  the  two  rocky  t*— ^t—vHi  caQcd 
the  PiUais  of  Hercules  [Hxactius  Couhoiab],. 
of  which  the  ooe  on  the  Eanpan  side,  so  celefaratcd 
the  nnnei  of  Caus  and  Oanaftn,  forms 
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.the  termiution  of  the  Meditemnesn  «out  of  Spun.* 
The  W.  entrance  of  the  Strmite  u  fonned  b^  a  bead- 
htn<],  nauned,  like  most  of  tboae  which  liave  been 
mentioned,  after  a  temple  which  etood  upon  it, 
.JuMOSis  Pb.,  doubtlees  an  object  of  deep  reverence 
from  the  time  of  the  Phoenicians  downwards ;  its 
ancient  sanctitj  has  been  long  ibtigatten,  bnt,  eren 
in  a  work  like  this,  a  tribnte  mast  be  paid  to  the 
glories  of  Cap»  Tr^falgar.  Proceeding  NW.  past 
the  island  and  city  of  Gades,  we  come  to  one  of  the 
■minor  headUnds,  that  which  lies  outside  of  the 
month  of  the  Babtu  (JSmidalqaimr),  marked  b; 
the  Cakpioiiis  Tubbis  {Ciipiona').  ■  Hence  the 
coast  sweeps  round  a  baj  which  has  no  name,  NW, 
and  W.  to  the  month  of  the  Anas  (Guadiana), 
where  the  coast  of  Babtica  terminates,  and  that  of 
LvsiTAifiA  begins.  The  first  object  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Lnsitania  is  the  projection  called  Cuneds  (C  dt 
&  Mariii);  and  about  1^°  W.  of  this,  the  &  side 
of  the  peninsula  terminates  at  the  frequently  men- 
tioned Sacrum  Pb.  (C.  S.  Ftneeii^),  where,  as  at 
<rr<^falgar.,  ancient  sanctity  is  eclijBed  by  modem 

The  W.  coast  of  LuBrrAxiA  is  so  straight  as  to 
form  no  large  bays,  and  it  has  only  three  headlands 
"worth  mentioning;  namely,  the  kog  and  sharp  pro- 
montory S.  of  the  estuary  of  toe  Taods,  named 
Babbabiuh  PB-t  of  Strabo  (C  EtpicJiel) ;  then 
the  W.  point  both  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus  and 
of  tlie  whole  coast,  the  Maomum  Pb.*  of  Mela  and 
Pluiy  (C.  (fa  Aica) ;  and  lastly,  about  40'  M.  of 
this,  Uie  LiniAB  or  Lchabiux  Pb.  of  Ptolemy 
(6'.  Cameiro:  but  see  note  just  above). 

At  the  mouth  d  the  Ddbids  (Aiuro)  the  coast 
of  Lnsitania  ends,  and  that  of  GALUtKCtA  begins. 
It  preserves  the  same  character  of  straigbtness  as 
ftr  M.  as  the  Minus  (ifi'nAo),  beyond  which  it  is 
broken  into  a  series  of  estuaries  of  liver  (enumerated 
under  Oauaicia),  the  prants  of  land  between 
which  require  no  specifio  notice,  till  we  oome  to  the 
extreme  MW.  comer  of  the  peninsnla.  Here  the 
W.  coast  terminates  at  the  headland  called  Cblti- 
CDM  or  Nbricm  (C.  (to  Finulem),  which  lies 
almost  at  the  intersection  of  two  lines,  each  of  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  "  datum  line"  fa:  the  W.  and  N, 
aides  of  the  penmsula.  These  lines  are  the  meridian 
of  9°  W.  long,  and  the  parallel  of  43°  N.  lat.  The 
fonner  mns  through  the  W.  side  of  the  Sacied  Cape 
(C.  S.  VmcaU),  just  ouUide  of  the  W.  coast,  except 
for  the  portion  which  projects  westward  about  the 
month  of  the  Tagus:  wbUe  the  latter  keeps  from 
about  50  to  about  90  miles  vitiin  (i.  e.  S.  of)  the 
K.  ccast,  and  orancides  very  nearly  with  the  chun 
of  monntams  which  form  the  W.  continuation  of 
the  Pyrenees.^    The  greatest  rise  of  the  N.  coast 


*  The  Cape  of  Tari/a,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Straits,  deserves  notice  as  the  sonthemmcet  point 
of  the  peninsula,  tboogh  it  has  no  specific  name  in 
ancient  geograpby. 

f  Possibly  these  two  names  may  be  meant  to 
denote  one  and  the  same  headUnd,  viz.  the  C.  £f- 
pUhtlf  and  the  next,  Pb.  Lusax,  may  be  the  C. 
daRoecL 

%  Foe  the  sake  of  those  who  find  snoh  modes  of 
reference  useful,  another  pair  of  co-ordinate  axes 
may  be  given  for  the  penlnsuU  in  general.  Taking 
ToLETDX  (Toledo),  as  a  centre,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  meridian  of  1°  W.  long,  and  the  parallel  of 
40°  N.  lat.  interaeot  a  very  li^e  M.  of  it,  dividing 
.the  peninsuht  iiito.  fow  quartan,  the  length*  and 
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atnve  the  datum  line  of  43°  M.  lat  is  nude  at  cnea 
from  the  Pr.  Neriom,  whence  the  coast  mns  ME. 
up  to  the  Cobu  or  Tbilbucum  Pb.  (C.  Orlegal), 
which  forms  the  extreme  N,  point  of  the  whole 
peninsula.  Hence  the  N.  coast  poeeeds  nearly 
straight  to  the  £.,  but  with  a  gradnal  declination  to 
the  S.,  having  no  Urge  bays,  and  no  promontories 
worth  naming  till  we  reach  that  of  Oeaso  (C.  dd 
ffiguer),  at  its  E.  extremity,  which  is  formed  by  a 
spur  of  the  Pyrenees. 

In  this  outline,  the  statements  of  Strabo,  Mela, 
Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  other  ancient  writers  have  been 
arranged  in  Uieir  several  plaoeo,  ooou'ding  to  the 
trae  figure  of  the  coast:  further  details  are  given 
under  the  respective  articles.  One  matter  whidb  to* 
quires  especial  notice,  namely,  Pliny's  great  error  in 
making  the  W.  coast  end,  and  the  N.  coast  begin, 
immediaUlji  above  the  eetuorf  of  (Ae  TVi^iu,  i* 
more  fully  referred  to  under  Aktabri. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  interior,  it  should  be  msD- 
tioned  that,  besides  the  lesser  islands  near  the  coast, 
the  great  group  now  known  as  the  Balearic  Islands, 
E.  of  C  &  Uartin  (Pr.  Dianinm),  were  always  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  Hispania.  [Baixabks,  Pitt- 
ubab.] 

5.  ITu  Interior,  wUh  itt  MomUaint  and  Rivtn, 
— Few  maps  present  to  the  eye  a  more  striking  pic- 
ture than  that  of  Spain ;  and  yet,  clearly  as  the  ^- 
sicol  features  stand  forth,  an  unpractised  eye  may 
easily  misunderstand  them.  A  single  glance  suffices 
to  show  that  the  country  is  inlenected,  through  the 
greatest  portion  of  its  breadth,  by  five  great  chaini 
of  moimtaina,  the  two  outermost  of  which  fall  off  at 
onoe,  on  the  N.  and  S.  respectively,  to  the  bay  of 
Biscay  and  the  Mediterranean,  while  between  them 
and  the  other  three  there  are  inclosed  four  great 
valleys,  forming  the  river-basins  of  the  Donro,  Tagni, 
Guadiana,  and  Guadalquivir;  and  that  another  chain, 
though  less  regular,  running  across,  and,  to  soma 
extent  nniUng,  the  £.  extremities  of  these  five,  divides 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  just  named  from  another 
great  river-basin,  that  of  the  Ebro  i  and,  lastly,  that, 
on  the  £.  side  oif  this  basin,  a  great  branch  of  tha 
Pyrenees,  running  to  the  S.,  forms  on  its  £.  decUvi^ 
another  maritime  border  along  the  entire  N  £.  coast 
of  the  peninsnla.  All  this  is  very  obvious ;  bnt  it  ia 
quite  insufiicient  for  a  clear  ootline  of  the  stmctum 
^  the  peninsuU.  There  is  another  element :  ooe 
not  quite  so  obvious  on  the  map;  bnt  one  which 
makes  Spain  so  entirely  unlike  every  other  oounti^ 
of  Europe,  and  which  has  so  materially  infiuenced  ita 
climate,  its  population,  the  foreign  settlements  in  its 
several  parts,  the  commerce  of  other  nations  vrith  it 
the  campaigns  carried  on  within  its  boundaries  by 
oontendiiig  empires,  and  its  own  intestine  stmgglea, 
both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  tunes,  that  a  right 
knowledge  of  it  is  of  the  first  omsequenoe  to  tha 
whole  study  of  the  history  of  the  country.  This 
peculiar  feature  of  the  peninsnla  is  well  described  by 
Arnold: — "Spain  rises  firan  the  Atlantio  on  one 
side,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other,  not  into 
ooe  or  two  thin  lines  of  mountains  divided  by  vast 
tracts  of  valleys  or  low  pUms,  but  into  a  huge  tower 
of  table-Und,  from  which  the  mountains  themselves 
rise  again,  like  the  battlements  on  the  summit.  The 
pUins  cf  Castile  an  mountain  plains,  raised  neariy 
2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  dty  of  Madrid  is  nearly  double  that  of 

breadths  of  which  along  the  axes  (thoogh  not  their 

areas)  are  nearly  eqnoL 
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tbt  top  of  Aitbnr's  Seat,  the  hill  or  monntiun  which 
orerhangs  Edinboif  h."  QHutory  of  Rome,  toI.  iiL 
p.  391.)  The  elentioD  of  this  centnl  table-Und  ii, 
in  &ct,  higher  than  that  of  anj  other  table-land  in 
Europe,  while  its  extent  is  so  great  as  to  oomprehend 
nearly  one-half  of  the  ana  of  the  peninsula.  Its 
limits  oorreepond  pret^  Dearly  to  that  of  the  qna- 
draa^le  formed  by  the  parallels  of  SS^  and  43°  N. 
hi  and  the  nwridiana  of  l^and  (fi  AV.  long.  Its 
boondaries  on  the  N.  and  S.  are  strikingly  defined 
by  the  oontinooaa  and  lofty  chains  of  moontains 
called  respeetively  the  Afomtttmuo/Aitiiriat  [Vab- 
OOHOM  SaLTtn,  and  VncDius  U]  and  the  Sierra 
Mama.  On  the  E.  its  separation  fivm  the  basin  of 
the  Ebro  and  the  E.  maritime  district  is  eflected  by 
a  leas  perfectly  coatinnoos  series  of  high  hnds  and 
inonntain  ridges,  called  by  the  ancients  Iditbeda  in 
the  N.  part,  and  OnoaraDA  m  the  & ;  and  on  the 
W.  it  sobsidea  to  the  Atlantic  by  means  of  the  ex- 
treme portiona  of  the  moontains  which  tiamse  it 
from  E.  to  W.,  with  a  dedination  more  or  less  to 
the  S.*,  beoommg  more  decided  towards  the  eztre- 
mitiea,  till  at  hut  their  W.  slopes  GUI  down  to  the 
Atlantic,  farming  the  alleys  and  terraces  of  PortogaL 
[Compk  LusTTAiOA.]  Of  the  langts  which  thus 
traTeree  the  table-land  the  most  important  is  that 
which  runs  SW.  almcit  thraogh  its  centre,  and  t«r- 
Diinates  in  C.  da  Soca  (Magnum  Pr.),  W.  of  the 
oioatb  of  the  Tagna  (when  it  was  called  Hekki- 
mm  H. :  no  speci6o  names  are  giren  to  the  other 
portions  of  the  chain),  diriding  the  region  into  two 
nearly  eqna]  parts.  Of  these  divisions  the  northern 
contains  the  river  basin  of  the  Domv  [DtjRius],  and 
is  now  known  as  the  table-Uuid  of  Old  Castile  and 
Leo»;  the  Hontbera,  or  table-land  of  A'eio  CaMe 
and  Eilnmadmra,  is  much  more  mountainous,  and 
is  snbdirided  by  another  range,  which  has  no  specific 
ancient  name,  into  the  rirer-basins  of  the  Tagia 
[Taods]  and  the  (hiaiiam  [Aitas]. 

Of  the  lower  districts  by  which  ttus  table-Und  is 
Indoaed  on  all  sides,  like  a  platftrm  sorronnded  with 
ascents  of  Tariona  slopes,  that  on  the  W.  coast  is  so 
closely  connected  with  the  valleys  of  the  table-land 
itself,  that  (however  distinct  froin  it  in  modem  geo- 
graphy and  history)  the  former  may  be  considered 
by  the  student  of  ancient  history  as  an  appendage  to 
the  latter.  The  M.  maritime  district  forms  the 
narrow  strip  along  the  boy  of  Biteag,  which  was 
peopled  by  tribes  as  rugged  as  itself  [ArruKss, 
Cahtabri,  Gaixabcia.]  The  districts  E.  and  S.  of 
the  central  table-hnd  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  history.  Lying  open  to  the  Mediterranean,  with  a 
vast  sea-board,  ud  abounding  in  valuable  produc- 
tions, they  early  came  to  be  more  closely  connected 
with  the  civilised  states  around  the  Inner  Sea  than 
with  the  wild  regions  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsnla. 
The  E.  portion  consists  properly  of  two  parts;  the  river 
basin  of  the  Ebro  [IsERim],  which  lies  much  lower 
than  the  central  table-buid,  but  still  considerably 
higher  than  the  sea ;  and  the  E.  maritime  region, 
extending  from  the  Pyrenees  to  New  Cwthage:  bnt 
the  two  parts  are  so  closely  connected  in  ancient 
history  that  they  may  be  regarded  aa  one  division. 
Thus  viewed,  the  £.  district  is  of  a  triangular  form, 
having  the  Pyrenees  for  its  base,  and  its  vertex  at 

*  The  nortbenimost  range  does  not  come  exactly 
under  this  descriptian ;  its  course  is  almost  due  W. 
nntil  it  throws  off  a  number  of  branches,  by  which 
it  subeides  to  the  Atlantic,  fbnning  the  mountain 
ngion  of  GaiUda. 
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New  Carthage  and  the  C.  A  iUtw,  ita  E.  aids 
formed  by  the  Mediterranean  shore,  and  ita  W.  sd* 
by  the  ranges  which  divide  it  from  the  central  tabfe- 
land;  and  answering  to  the  pnovinoes  of  Catntmim, 
Arraffoit,  with  the  S.  part  of  Asmrre,  Vmlemem, 
andurta  of  /few  Caetile  and  Jfarcsa. 

The  S.  district  is  of  stiD  far  greater  ■■«f '"n^. 
and  may  be  regarded  as  forming,  to  a  great  dtguc, 
a  coontiy  by  itself,  disUnct  from  ail  the  rast  of  tha 
peninaub;  as,  indeed,  it  has  been  politically  and 
historically  a  aepaiate  conntiy  daring  some  of  tiic 
most  important  periods  of  ^lanish  history.  Tliis 
coontry — the  Tartbsbis  and  Baeiica  of  tba 
ancients,  the  Andalmela  of  modem  geograpby — is 
severed  from  the  rest  of  Spun  by  the  great  chsia  of 
the  Sierra  Morema  [HARUxra  Mom],  on  the  & 
of  which  lies  the  valley  of  the  Gmtdalqmmr  [Bab- 
ns],  open  entirely  to  the  W.  shot*,  bat  inekoed  oa 
the  S.  by  another  chain  of  lofty  monntaiDs,  naand, 
from  Ibair  snowy  ■ommits,  the  Surra  Netaia  [lu- 
PDiJi],  which  sink  down  to  the  8.  coast  by  the  is- 
termediate  chain  of  the  Alpmfarrat,  and  fixn  on  the 
N.  the  plain  of  GroHoda.  On  the  E.  aide,  the  valhf 
of  the  Baetis  is  entirriy  shut  in  by  lai^^  wliidi 
run  NE.  and  SW.,  linking  the  Sierra  Aenorfa  and 
the  .Sierra  Morema  to  one  another  and  to  the  diain  af 
OBOSPBDAontheW.borderof  theeaateradistiict.  Of 
these  cross  chains,  the  chief  are  those  called  dieCAi- 
TmoRBiisis  Saltds  and  the  Aroextakics  Mosa. 

IVhile  thus  separated  by  mountains  fitm  the  rest 
rf  Spain,  Andahida  lies  perfectly  open  to  Africa  and 
the  Mediterranean, — a  &ct  of  the  nlnxiat  importanea 
in  reUtion  to  its  andent  ethnography  as  wril  as  its 
modem  histoy.  No  one  who  rightly  appreeiatea  thb 
fiictwill  wmder  that  it  was  a  Phoenician  dependency 
while  all  the  rest  of  Spain  was  still  bnrfaanan,  ner 
that  it  was  united  to  Jfanxeo  onderthe  later  BomoD 
empire,  under  the  Vandals,  and  nnder  the  Arabs,  nor 
that  the  kingdom  of  Gnmoda  should  have  so  \oag  sar- 
vived  the  expolsioD  of  the  Moors  fiwn  the  nat  of  Spain. 

To  snm  np  this  deacriptioa.  For  the  porpeees  of 
ancient  history  and  geography  the  peninsnla  of  Spain 
is  divisible  into  four  main  parts : — (1.)  The  centrsl 
table-  hmd,  with  the  W.  coast,  containing  the  river 
basins  of  the  Douro,  Tagus,  and  Gnadiana  [Ahas]  : 
(2.)  The  mountainous  N.  coast,  comprising  the  an- 
cient Oallaecia,  Astvria,  and  Cahtabria  : 
(3.)  The  valley  of  the  Ibebub,  and  the  £.  coast: 
(4.)  Baktica,  or  Andttbteia. 

The  details  respecting  the  mountains  and  rivers 
which  have  been  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  lists  ti 
many  others,  not  important  enough  ta  be  incfaided 
in  this  genoal  outline,  are  given  nnder  the  several 
articlea  bearing  their  names,  and  nnder  thoae  de- 
scribing the  three  provinces  and  the  smallar  districM 
rf  the  peninsula. 

VL  CUMATE  AKD  PRODOCnOKS. 
The  diversities  in  the  surfiMW  of  the  peninsnla  an 
attended  with  a  corresponding  variety  <k  cKmate :  so 
that  Spain,  though  the  soulbemmoat  coontiy  of  En- 
rope,  has,  in  different  parts,  the  climates  of  nearly  all 
the  rest  of  the  continent.  This  is  well  set  forth  by 
Niebuhr  :  —  "  Andalnda,  the  soothemmost  part,  is 
ahnost  identical  with  andent  Baetica,  and,  as  is 
observed  even  by  Strabo,  it  a  conotiy  qoite  diflennt 
from  the  rest  of  Spain.  . . .  While  Valencia  is  6at 
and  well  watered,  but  wanting  in  energy,  Aadahicia 
and  Granada  are  countries  matored  by  the  snn  ia 
the  highest  degree;  they  are  scarcely  European,  but 
almost  like  tngical  oosntriea,   Tkt  < 
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«r  th«  conntrj  of  the  Ibenu,  if  we  aaumna  iti 
northern  parts,  AragoD  and  Cataloaia,  >in»Aj  greatly 
resembles  a  northern  oonntrjr.  Valencia  stuidx  in 
the  middle  between  them.  The  whole  conntrjr  of  the 
Tagu5  is  throoghont  a  table-land,  very  Ugh  at  its 
cffltimencement,  piercingly  cold  and  unhealthy  as  &r 

M  the  frontier  of  Portogd. Between  the  Sierra 

liorena  and  the  Daaro  we  have  the  large  phun  of 
EstxemadnrB,  which  is  fertile  bnt  unhealthy,  and 
perfectly  6at.  The  phun  of  Leon  is  scarcely  inha- 
bitable OD  acooant  ol  its  drought  and  banennesa. 
The  southern  parts  of  Castile  are  productive,  and 
the  cootinnatioa  of  the  Talley  into  Fortngal  changes 
it*  character  so  much  as  to  become  extremely  rich : 
it  still  contains  large  ]Jains,  but  the  greater  part  is 
a  beautiful  hilly  country."  (^Ltcturu  <m  AneUnt 
Etknogn^  and  Geogn^ig,  vol.  ii.  pp.  282, 283.) 
Arnold  also  has  a  brief  passage  on  the  snl^ect,  weU 
worth  quoting :  —  "  The  centre  of  Spain,  notwith- 
standing its  genial  latitude,  only  partially  eiyoys  the 
temperature  of  a  sonthera  climate  ;  while  some  of 
the  ralleys  of  Andalncia,  which  lie  near  the  sea, 
present  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  the  palm-tree, 
the  banana,  and  the  angar-cane.  Thus,  the  southern 
coast  seemed  to  invite  an  early  civilisation ;  while 
the  interior,  with  its  bleak  and  arid  pfauns,  was  fitted 
to  remain  for  centuries  the  stronghold  of  baihaiism." 
{Hiftory  of  Rome,  vol  iiu  pp.  391, 392.) 

With  these  desoiptiaai  the  statements  of  the 
andent  writers  agree  toleisbly  well.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  refer  at  length  to  the  passages  of  Poly- 
bins,  Strabo,  Pliny,  Justin,  and  other  writers,  which 
are  collected  by  Ukert  (vol.  i.  pt.  1.  ppi  323,  324). 

Its  fertility  is  generally  celebrated  by  the  ancients, 
who  mention  among  its  products,  com,  wine,  oil, 
fruits,  pasturage,  metals  of  all  kinds,  and  precious 
stones.  Baetica  was  filmed  for  its  abundant  har- 
vests; Lusitania,  ibrits  numerous  flocks;  Turde- 
tania,  for  its  timber;  the  fields  of  Carthago  Nova 
and  other  plains,  for  the  spordm,  from  which  cord- 
age was  made.  But  the  great  attraction  of  the 
peninsula  to  civilised  nations,  fVom  the  earliest 
times,  was  found  in  its  mines  of  the  precious  metals, 
espechdiy  the  silver  mines  in  the  mountains  of  the 
south.  It  alio  yielded  gold,  iron,  quicksilver,  cin- 
nabar, rock-salt,  and  other  valuable  minerals.  (See 
the  anthorities  ig>.  Ukert,  L  e.:  camp.  BAvnCA, 
Cabthago,  Cabthaoo  Nova.) 

vii.  popuiation. 

The  ethnography  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  is  a 
very  difficult  subject.  It  is  certain  that,  in  the  his- 
torical period,  the  chief  stock  of  the  population  was 
the  race  called  Iberian,  with  a  considerable  inter- 
mixture of  Celts,  and,  ui  the  S.,  of  Phoenicians  also. 
But  as  to  the  precise  position  of  the  Iberians  in  the 
human  family,  and  as  to  the  questions,  whence  they 
came  into  the  peninsuU,  in  what  exact  rebition  they 
stood  to  the  Celtic  population,  and  what  has  become 
of  them  in  the  subsequent  movements  of  races,  which 
hare  swept  like  mighty  tide-waves  backwards  and 
forwards  over  the  fiice  of  the  peninsula: — these  are 
problems  of  which  we  cannot  yet  be  said  to  have  ob- 
tained a  very  satisfiu;tory  solutiffli. 

The  prevailing  opinion  among  the  ancients,  and 
the  one  most  in  £ivour  with  modem  schoUn,  repre- 
sents the  Iberians  as  an  aborigbal  people,  in  ad- 
dition to  whom  the  peninsula  received  an  immigra. 
tkm  of  Celts  firam  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  who  over- 
powered the  Iberians  The  two  peoples  ooolesced  to 
•  great  extent,  {Dtming  (he  great  nation  of  the 
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Obltdkri  ;  bnt  pure  Iberian  and  pnre  Cdtie 
tribes  were  still  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
peninanhu  (Herod,  ii.  33;  Diod.  Sc  v.  33,  35; 
Strab.  L  p.  33,  iii.  pp.  148,  151,  153,  157,  15ft, 
162;  Polyb.  ii.  31;  Appian,  Bitp.  2;  Plin.  iii.  1. 
s.  3;  Lncan,  iv.  9;  Sil.  iii  140.)  The  Celtiberians 
occupied  chiefly  the  centre  of  the  oonntiy,  as  well  as 
parts  of  Lusitania  and  of  the  N.  coast.  [Cblti- 
bekl]  The  pnre  Iberians  dwelt  chiefly  in  the 
Pyrenees  and  on  all  round  the  coast,  and  the  pure 
Celts  on  both  aides  of  the  river  Anas,  and  in  the 
extreme  K  W.  of  the  peninsula,  about  the  pmmontory 
Nerium.  [Ckltica.]  Laitjy,  there  was  a  large 
admixture  of  Phoenicians  in  Baetica;  and  on  other 
points  of  the  S.  and  E.  coasts  colonies  were  esta- 
blished by  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  and 
by  various  Greek  states,  as  the  Phoroeans,  Bho- 
dians,  Zacyuthians,  Samlans,  and  Maasaliots  (Herod, 
i.  163;  Strab.  iu.  pp.  151,  157,  159 ;  Mela,  iii.  6  ; 
Plin.  V.  19.  8.  17);  besides  the  great  influx  of 
Bomans  ata  kter  period. 

But,  as  regards  the  first  inhabitants,  a  directly 
opposite  opinion  has  been  held  by  not  a  few  emuient 
schoUrs,  and  is  supported  by  the  high  authority  of 
Miebuhr,  who  expounds  it  as  fidlows: — "Spain  is 
destined  by  nature  almost  more  than  Italy,  to  form 
«ie  compact  state:  no  cue  can  have  a  donbt  about 
this,  when  looking  at  the  three  seas  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  Nevertheless,  however,  it  did  not  be- 
come tmited  as  one  whole  till  a  Ute  period,  though 
this  happened  before  the  time  of  which  we  have 
written  records;  for  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  pre- 
viously it  was  divided  into  two  dictinct  countries. 
On  the  one  side,  the  Pyrenees  formed  its  natural 
boundary  towards  Gaul  (in  the  course  of  time,  how- 
ever, they  were  crossed,  and  the  Iberians  ruled  over 
the  country  from  the  Garonne  to  the  RhiHie) ;  but 
at  an  earlier  period  another  natural  boundary  line 
was  formed  by  the  Sierra  Morena,  an  extensive 
range  of  mountains,  which,  for  a  couple  of  centuries, 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  Christian  and 
Mahommedan  parts  of  Spain.  These  same  moun- 
tains, DO  doubt,  also  separated  the  Iberians  from  the 
Celts.  The  heights  in  the  north  of  Spain,  whence 
the  Tagus,  Durius,  and  Minins  flow  towards  the 
sea,  and  whence,  on  the  other  side,  smaller  riven 
carry  their  wsten  towards  the  Ebro,  were  mhabited 
by  Celts,  who  were  also  called  Celtiberians.  Other 
Celts  bearing  the  name  Celtici  dwelt  m  Algarbia 
and  the  Portugneee  Ettremadura,  and  others  again 
inhabited  the  province  £nln  Douro  t  Minho  in  the 
north  of  Portugal.  These  three  Celtic  nations  were 
quite  isolated  in  Spain.  The  Celtiberians  were  not 
pnre  Celts,  but,  as  even  their  name  indicates,  a 
mixture  of  Celts  and  Iberians;  but  the  Celts  in 
Fortngal  are  expressly  stated  to  have  been  pure 
Celts.  The  Utter  attracted  the  attention  even  of 
the  ancients,  especially  of  the  excellent  Posidonius, 
who  made  so  many  correct  observations,  bnt  allowed 
himself  in  this  instance  to  be  misled.  He  is  of 
(pinion  that  the  Celts  had  immigrated  into  Spain, 
for  he  reasoned  thus:  as  the  Celts  could  migrate 
mto  Italy  and  across  the  Dambt  as  far  as  the 
Dmeptr  it  was  far  leas  difficult  iac  them  to  enter  the 
neighbouring  country  of  Spain.  Bnt  such  isohted 
parts  of  a  natum  cannot  have  arrived  in  a  country 
by  immigration;  on  the  oontisiy,  the  Iberians  ap- 
pear extending  themselves  and  m  possession  of 
AquiUaiia  and  Languedoe  at  a  very  early  period; 
how  then  could  the  Celts,  not  being  able  to  maintain 
the  Pyrenees,  have  spraad  over  the  whole  peninsula? 
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It  is  probable,  nsj  afanoat  crrident,  that  it  waa  t6« 
Ibcriam  tlut  mignted  and  exteoded  ihemaehrea; 
and  this  opinioa  af^nes  inth  the  nwat  ancient  t>»- 
ditieos  tt  tbt  Celts  in  Annnianas  Maroelliniu,  ao- 
cofdinj;  to  which  tbej  were  oooe  masten  of  all  the 
west  of  Europe,  bat  were  expelled  fram  manj  parts. 
If  we  soppose  that  the  Celts  dwelt  as  &r  as  the 
tiieira  Horena,  and  tlut  the  Iberians,  perhaps  rem- 
forced  hj  their  kinsmen  from  Africa,  pressed  them 
forward,  this  snppositioa  woold  acconnt  for  some 
Celtic  miss  which  are  still  extant;  and  the  Celts 
maj  bare  eapitolsted  in  a  simiUr  manner  to  that 
described  in  the  book  of  Joabna.  As  oae  part  cf 
£n((huid  was  oecnpied  b;  Germans  so  completely  as 
to  destroy  every  trace  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
while  elsewhere,  as  e.  g.  in  Devoiuhire,  the  Britons, 
in  large  nnmbers,  lived  among  the  Germans  and 
became  mixed  with  than,  so  the  Iberians  expelled 
the  ancient  Celtic  popolation,  whererer  the  nature 
of  the  oonntry  did  not  protect  it;  but  the  Celts 
msintaioed  tbemselTes  in  the  moontshis  between 
the  Tagm  and  the  /term,  and  the  Iberians  only 
ssbdoed  them,  and  then  settled  among  them.  In 
coarse  of  time  the  two  nations  became  amalgamated, 
and  thns  farmed  the  Celtiberians,  whose  character, 
hawever,  is  essentially  Iberian."  (Ltcturtr  on 
Ancient  Ethmgn^hf  and  Gtojfrapltf,  toI.  ii. 
pp.  280,  281.) 

In  farther  support  of  these  views,  w«  have  the 
ftct  already  mentiooed,  that  Spain  lies  quite  open  to 
iramigratioa  from  the  East  by  way  of  the  Medi- 
teminean  and  tJw  Straits  ;  the  now  eetablished  fact 
that  N.  Africa,  with  which  Spain  is  thus  connected, 
was  peopled  ftom  the  East ;  and  traditians  of  settle- 
ments f^m  that  side,  of  no  great  value  certainly  by 
themselvea,  but  of  some  interest  as  agreeing  with  the 
results  of  other  investigations.  (Sail.  yn;.  18;  Strab. 
XV.  p.  687 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  1 1.  §  1 .)  The  decision 
of  the  question,  if  it  is  to  be  decided  at  all,  requites 
a  mora  profound  examination  than  has  yet  been 
made  of  the  remnants  of  tbe  old  Iberian  language 
as  preserved  in  inscriptions,  in  geographical  names, 
and  in  the  dialects  of  the  Basques,  who  are  now 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the  lineal  descendants 
of  the  old  Iberians.  The  foundations  of  such  an 
investigation  have  been  hud  by  the  bite  W.  von 
Humboldt,  in  his  work  already  mentioned.  (PW- 
/img  der  Untertuehungen  uier  die  Urbewokner 
hitpanimt  vermitteUt  da-  Baildtcken  Sprache, 
Berlin,  I8SI :  comp.  Frent,  Mfm.  de  TAcad.  da 
Inter,  vol.  zviii.  p.  78  ;  Hofimann,  dts  Iberer  ina 
Western  rmd  Often,  Leipx.  1838.) 

Thus  much  is  certain  that,  in  the  whole  period 
of  ancient  history,  the  great  bulk  of  the  popubttioi 
was  Iberian  ;  and,  through  all  subsequent  infusions, 
large  as  they  have  beoi,  of  Boman,  Gothic,  and  Arab 
blood,  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  still  retains  the 
leading  duracteristios  which  are  ascribed  to  the 
Iberians  in  general  and  to  the  Celtiberians  in  par- 
ticnhu-,  by  Strabo  and  other  andent  writers,  and 
which  are  summed  up  by  Arnold  in  the  following 
words  :  —  "  The  grave  drees  (Strab.  iii.  p.  145),  the 
temperance  and  sobriety,  the  unyielding  spirit,  the 
extreme  indolence,  the  perseverance  in  guerilla  war- 
tire,  and  the  remarkable  absence  of  the  highest 
military  qualities,  ascribed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  to  the  ancient  Iberiana,  are  all  more  or  less 
characteristic  of  the  Spaniards  of  modem  times.  The 
courtesy  and  gallantry  of  the  Spaniard  to  women 
has  also  come  down  to  him  from  his  Iberian  an- 
cestors :  ia  the  eyes  of  the  Groeks,  it  was  an  argu- 1 
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ment  of  an  imperfect  dviliwatinn,  that  among  thi 
Iberians  the  bridegroom  gave,  instead  cf  rereiviai^  a 
dowry;  that  daugfaten  senaetimea  inherited,  to tla 
exclusion  uf  acns,  and,  thus  bwwning  the  beads  cf 
the  family,  gave  portions  tu  then'  hrathers,  that  they 
might  be  provided  wi'ii  suitable  wives.  (Strab.  ia. 
p.  I6S.)  In  another  pinnt,  the  great  diSmaa 
betweoi  the  people  of  the  sooth  of  Emope,  sod 
those  of  the  Teutonic  stock,  was  remarked  abo  ia 
Iberia :  the  Iherians  were  ignorant,  but  not  tampk- 
hearted ;  oo  the  oontrary,  they  were  conning  and 
mischievous,  with  habits  cf  robbery  almost  indo- 
mitable— food  of  brigandage,  though  incapabk  rf 
the  great  combinations  of  war.  (S^^  iii  pi  IM.) 
These,  in  some  degree,  an  qnalitieB  ooduooo  Is 
almost  all  barbarians ;  bot  thqr  ofier  a  strai^  eoo- 
trast  to  the  character  of  the  Germans,  wbose  wonis 
spoke  what  was  in  their  hearts,  and  oif  whose  noit 
powerful  tribe  it  is  recorded  that  their  asreodaag 
was  maintained  by  no  other  anna  than  those  of 
justice."  (/fttt  of  Rome,  toL  iii  {^  396, 397.) 

The  diSerent  tribes,  however,  ware  diatiBguisbed 
by  very  diSsrent  degrees  of  ciuuactec.  T^  Can- 
tabrians,  and  the  peoples  of  the  N.  coast  in  genenl, 
were  the  wildest  and  rudest :  the  Cehiberina, 
though  scarcely  more  civilised,  were  of  a  very  aoUt 
disposition :  the  Vaocaei  were  (under  the  Romam,  at 
least)  highly  civilised,  and  only  inferior  to  the  Tor- 
detani  of  Baetica,  who  cultivated  scieBce  and  had  a 
Hteraton  of  their  own.  [Tukoktaiiia.] 

There  remain  two  very  striking  points  in  wlnck 
the  ancient  Iberians  and  the  modem  Spaniards  hat 
the  closest  resemblance  to  each  other.  The  me  is, 
not  merely  the  disimico,  but  the  alienatioo  and 
exasperation,  which  the  several  nations  have  ertr 
displayed  towards  each  other,  and  wbidi  has  mads 
them  the  almost  helpless  victims,  or  the  still  mon 
helpless  dependents,  <^  foreign  foes  or  inends,  whom 
they  have  aflerwarda  requited  with  intameaas 
hatred  or  bitter  ingratitude.  The  otber  point  rs- 
fiuTed  to  ia  the  obstinate  endurance  with  wfaieh 
they  have  fought  behind  walls,  as  attested,  anwog 
other  instances,  by  tiie  sieges  at  Saommni  and 
NcMAirru,  Gerona  and  Zarageta ;  a  quality,  ia 
both  cases,  strangely  contrasted  with  their  indUEty 
to  stsnd  the  shock  of  armies  oo  tlie  open  SeM  ef 
battle.  "  In  Cond^a  History  of  the  Arabs,  a  general, 
in  his  despatch  to  the  Caliph,  says  of  the  Spaniards: 
On  horseback  they  are  eagles ;  ia  the  defence  of 
their  towns,  linns ;  but  in  the  field  they  are  wontea.* 
(Niebnhr,  Lecture*  on  Anc  Elh.,  4e.  voL  ii  p^  286: 
the  whole  Lecture,  as  well  as  the  passage  on  Spaia 
in  AmoM's  Hittory,  to  both  of  which  such  fiequmt 
reference  has  been  mads  in  this  article,  deserve  the 
nH»t  attentive  perusal :  the  half-volume  devoted  to 
Hispania  in  Ukert's  GeograpUe  der  Griadkat  mi 
Homer  a  a  masteriy  prodoctioo,  and  contains  a 
collection  of  references  to  neariy  all  the  materials 
required  fat  the  study;  but  the  reader  of  Ukeit 
most  be  constantly  on  his  goard  against  &lse  refer- 
ences. Forbiger,  Handbuck  der  alien  Geogroftue, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  4 — 109,  follows  dose  in  Ukert's  steps, 
correcting  many  of  his  false  refisreoces,  bat  intn^ 
dudng  others  of  his  own ;  he  adds,  however,  aoms 
valoable  notices  of  the  modem  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject. Among  the  works  of  the  andeot  writos, 
Stimbo's  third  book  stands  pre-eminent  fat  its  fubieas 
and  general  accuracy.  The  cooqnest  of  the  penin- 
sula by  the  barbarians,  and  the  tiamitioa  to  iti 
medieval  history,  farm  too  Urge  a  subject  to  bt 
entered  oo  Ian :  alt  that  ii  neoenv;  6r  the  pa» 
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oae  of  this  work  will  lie  found  in  tba  artidei  on 
be  Aliuu,  Goths,  and  VandaU.) 

The  anoezed  coin,  with  the  Bonwn  legend  HU- 
•ASioftvtt,  ia  generally  conaidered  as  belonging  to 
lie  Hiispanians  in  general :  but  there  is  much  reason 
o  believe  thaf  it  does  not  really  belong  to  Spain  at 
l11,  but  was  struck  t»  SicUji  \>j  a  colony  of  Spauish 
tukiliaries  settled  in  that  ooootry.  [P.  S.] 
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com  AaCRIBBD  TO  tUSeAXlA. 

HISPA'NUM    MARE   or   HISPATTOS   OCE- 
ANUS,  also  called  Mare  Ibericoh  and  Balsa- 
KICUM  (w6iiros  'l8ripiM6s,  rh  'Ifqpwbi'  wi/toyos,  rh 
BoAAtopucbr  riAttyoi),  Uie  specific  name  of  the  W. 
part  of  the  Hake  liiTBBiruM  (MedUerraaeam), 
about  the  Balearic  islands,  and  along  the  £.  coast, 
and  also,  according  to  some  of  the  ancients,  the  S. 
coast  of  Hispania.     Thns  Agathemems  makes  it 
extend  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Pyrenees. 
(Strab.  ii.  p.  122;  Dion.  Per.  69;  Agathem.  i.  3, 
ii.  14  ;  Flor.  iii.  6, 9  ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Solin  23; 
Piiscian.  Perieg.  75  ;  Claadian.  zsiii.  8.)      [P.  S.] 
HISPELLUM    (Eioir^AAw,  Strab.;  'IffrcAXov, 
PtoL:   Eth.  UispeUas,-Sti8:    Sp^lo),  a   town  of 
Umbria,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  on  the 
left  of  the  FUminian  Way,  about  4  miles  from 
Falginiom  (Foligno)  and  6  from  Merania  (^Betag- 
lu).     It  is  noticed  by  seTeral  writers  among  the 
mote  coniddenble  towns  of  this  part  of  Umbria. 
(Strab.  T.  p.  227;    PtoL  iii.  I.  §  54;    SiL  Ital.  viii. 
458;  OrelL  Inter.  98.)      Pliny  terms  it  a  colony, 
and  we  find  it  bearing  in  inscriptions  the  titles  of 
'■ColcHiia  Julia  Hispelli"  and  "Colooia  Urbana 
Flavia,"  whence  it  appears  that  it  must  have  re- 
oeiTed  two  successive  colonies,  the  one  under  Augus- 
tas, the  other  under  Vespasiaa    (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19 ; 
OrelL  Inter.  2170,  3885  ;    Hygin.  de  Limit,  p. 
179.)    Augustus,  indeed,  seems  to  have  shown  it 
especial  iavour,  and   bestowed  on   Hispellnm  the 
grore  and  temple  of  Clitumnus,  though  these  were 
more  than  12  miles  distant  from  the  town,  and 
separated  by  the  intervening  territories  of  Mevauia 
and  Falginium.    (Plin.  Ep.  viii.  8.)    We  learn  from 
the  Liber  Coloniarnm  that  it  received  a  fresh  acces- 
sion of  colonists  under  Hadrian.    (Z/i'i.  Colon,  p. 
324;  Znmpt,  de  CoL  p.  409.)      Inscriptions,  as 
weU  as  extant  remains,  testify  to  its  flourishing 
condition  under  the  Boman   empire :  besides  con- 
siderable muis  of  its  amphitheatre  in  the  plain  below 
the  modem  town,  there  exists  one  of  the  Soman 
gates,  called  Porta  Veneris,  in  good  preservation, 
some  remains  of  a  triumphal  arch  in  a  street  thence 
called  the  Via  dell'Arco,  and  considerable  portions  of 
the  ancient  walls.     The  inhabitants  profess  to  show 
the  hoQte  and  tomb  of  the  poet  Propertius,  for  which 
there  is  certainly  no  authority:  but  many  critics 
consider  Hispelltmi  as  having  a  better  cbum  than 
Hevsnia  to  be  regarded  as  his  birthpUce.      [Ms- 
TAiriA.]    HispeUum  was  an  episcopal  see  tiU  the 
sixth  century,  when  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
the  Lombards,  and  the  see  transferred  to  Foligno; 
but  the  modem  town  of  i^pe^  is  still  a  ooouder- 
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able  place.  (Bampoldi,  Core^r.  (T/AiKa,  toL  iv.  p. 
1066.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HISTLiEA  Clorloio).  1.  A  town  in  the  north 
of  Enboea,  better  known  under  its  hiter  name  Oreus. 
[Orxds.] 

2.  In  Attica.     [Athxxas,  p.  294.1 

HISTIAEO'TIS  (loTuuiTir,  also  "EoTiowrij). 
1.  A  district  in  tin  north-west  of  Theasaly. 
[Tbessaua.] 

S.  A  district  in  the  north  of  Eaboca,  of  which  the 
chief  town  was  Histiafa,  afterwards  called  Oreus. 
[Obeus.] 

HISXaNIUH  i'lardruw:  Elk.  Histoniensis :  H 
Vaito  or  Vatto  ctAtmume),  one  of  the  chief  towns 
of  the  Frentani,  sittuted  on  tbe  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
about  five  miles  S.  of  the  promontory  called  Pvnta 
delta  Pmna.  Mo  mention  of  it  is  found  m  history, 
but  the  name  is  noticed  by  all  the  geographers 
among  the  towns  of  the  Frentani,  and  we  learn  fttaa 
the  Liber  Cok)niarum  that  it  received  a  colony, 
apparently  nnder  Caesar.  (Mel.  ii  4.  §  9 ;  Plin.  iii. 
13.  a.  17;  PtoL  iiL  1.  §  18;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  260; 
Zompt,  de  Colon,  p.  307.)  It  did  not,  however, 
obtain  the  rank  of  a  colonia,  but  contmned  to  bear 
the  title  of  a  mnnicipium,  as  we  learn  from  inscrip- 
tions. (Orell.  Inter.  2603,  4052;  Zumpt,  L  c.) 
The  same  authorities  prove  that  it  must  have  been 
under  the  Boman  empire  a  flourishing  and  opulent 
municipal  town;  and  tliis  is  further  attested  by 
existing  remains,  which  include  the  vestiges  of  a 
theatre,  baths,  and  other  public  edifices,  besides 
numerous  mosaics,  btatues,  and  columns  of  granite 
or  marble.  Hence  there  aeenu  no  doubt  that  it  was 
at  this  period  the  chief  city  of  the  Frentani.  (Boma- 
nelli,  voL  iii.  p.  33.)  Among  the  numerotis  inscrip- 
tions which  have  been  found  there,  one  of  the  most 
curious  records  the  &ct  of  a  youth  named  L.  Vale- 
rius Pudens  having  at  thirteen  years  of  age  borne 
away  the  prize  of  Latin  poetry  in  the  contests  held 
at  Borne  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinns.  (Bo- 
manelli,  I,  a  p.  34;  OrelL  Inter.  2603;  Mommsen, 
/.  R.  N.  5253.)  The  name  of  Histonium  is  still 
found  in  the  Itineraries  of  the  fourth  century  (/tin. 
Ant,  p.  314;  Tab.  Peut.),  and  it  probably  never 
ceased  to  exist  on  its  present  site,  though  ravaged 
successively  by  the  Goths,  the  Lombards,  and  the 
Arabs.  Some  local  writers  have  referred  to  Histo- 
nium the  strange  passage  of  Strabo  (vl  p,  242),  in 
which  he  speaks  of  a  place  called  Ortonium  (as  the 
name  stands  in  the  MSS.)  as  the  resort  of  pirates 
of  a  very  wild  and  uncivilised  character.  The  pas- 
sage is  equally  inapplicable  to  Histonium  and  to 
Ortona,  both  of  which  names  naturally  suggest 
themselves;  and  Kramer  is  disposed  to  reject  it 
altogether  as  spurious.  (Kramer,  ai  loe.) 

Histonium  has  no  natural  port,  but  a  mere  road- 
stead ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  days  of 
its  prosperity  it  had  a  dependent  port  at  the  Punta 
dtUa  Pema,  where  there  is  good  anchorage,  and 
where  Boman  remains  have  also  been  found,  which 
have  been  regarded,  but  probably  erroneously,  as 
those  of  Bnca.  [BvcA.]  The  inscriptions  pub- 
lished by  a  local  antiquarian,  as  found  on  the  same 
spot,  are  in  all  probability  spurious.  (See  Mommsen, 
Inter.  Regn.  Neap.  p.  274,  App.  p.  30;  who  has 
collected  and  published  all  the  genuine  inscriptiona 
found  at  Histonium.)  [£.  H.  U.l 

HISTBIA.      [IBTHIA.] 

HITTITES  (XrrraTo.,  LXX.),  one  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Canaanites,  whom  the  Israelites  found  in  Pa- 
lestine. ((rea.sT.80i£'«)diiL8,  uiiLS3.)  They 
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dmlt  in  the  district  of  BAno,  and  in  tbt  nogb- 
boarhood  of  the  Amorites.  (  Gen.  xziii.  7,  Mq. ;  Numb. 
ziii.  S9.)  Solomon  c«cnpe)led  them  to  fuj  tribnte 
alooi;  with  the  other  Guiunitish  tribe*  (1  Kmgt, 
iz.  20,  leq.) ;  bnt  we  find  them  at  a  later  period  (in 
the  time  of  Jonin,  Icing  of  Israel)  garemed  bj  iiagf 
of  their  own  (8  Kimg$,  rii.  6).  The  Hittitee  are 
alao  mentioned  after  the  retom  of  the  Jews  from 
captivity  (^Etra,  ix.  1);  bnt  after  this  time  tfaor 
name  does  not  occur  again. 

HIVIT£S  (Eium,  LXX),  one  of  the  tribca  of  the 
Canaanites,  wliom  the  Israelites  found  in  Palestine. 
(Gen.  X.  17;  Exoi.  iii.  8,  17,  zxiiL  SSf  Joth.  iii. 
10.)  They  dwelt  in  the  north  of  the  country,  at  the 
oot  of  Moont  Herman  (Judg.  iii.  3),  and  appear  to 
hare  been  driven  by  the  Israelites  to  the  north-west, 
as  we  find  them  mentioned  in  the  time  of  David 
toother  with  Tyn  and  Sidoa.  (3  Sam.  xxiv.  7.) 
The  remnant  of  the  nation  was  reduced  to  subjeetioD 
by  Solomon  (1  Kiagt,  ix  SO),  after  which  they  dis- 
appear from  history. 

HOLM  I  COAaui  :  EA.  'OA^c^t),  a  town  co  the 
coast  of  Cilicia  Timcheia,  a  little  to  the  south-west  of 
Selencia;  during  the  period  after  Alexander  its  in- 
liabitants  were  transferred  to  form  the  population  of 
the  nei);hbaaring  Seleuceia.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  670 ;  Scy- 
Uz,  p.  40;  Steph.  B.  t. ». ;  Plin.  v.  SS,  who  calls  the 
place  Bolmia.)  Leake  (Atia  Minor,  p.  905)  thinks 
the  modem  town  of  Agkalimm  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Holmi,  which  ScyUx  describes  as  de- 
serted even  in  hix  time. 

Another  town  of  the  same  name  existed  in  Phiy- 
gia,  on  the  road  from  Apameia  to  Iconiam,  at  the  ea- 
trance  into  a  pass  of  Mount  Taurus.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  663.)  It  is  probable  that  it  may  have  been  the 
same  place  as  the  fort  Myriocephalon,  by  which  the 
emperor  Uanuel  Comnenns  passed  in  a.  D.  II 7S, 
before  the  battle  of  Iconium.  (Micet.  Chonat.  p. 
115.)  [L.S.] 

HOLMOUES.    [Oufoitxs.] 

HOLOPHYXUS.    [OlophticsI. 

HOMANA,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  83)  as  a  town 
in  Pisidia,  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  C^fxariSa  in 
Hierocles  (p.  675).  It  was,  probably,  situated  at 
the  aouthmi  extremity  cf  lake  Caralitis,  and  was 
the  capital  of  the  Homanades  <m  the  frontier  of 
Isauria,  who,  besides  Homana,  are  said  to  have  poe- 
sesned  44  forts  (comp.  Tac.  Aim.  iii.  48),  a  stat*- 
ment  opposed  to  the  remarks  of  Strsbo  (xU.  pp.  569, 
668,  679),  according  to  which  the  Homanades 
(^Ofia3ni*ts),  the  most  barbarous  of  all  Pi^ian 
tribes,  dwelt  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  highest 
mountains  without  any  towns  or  villages,  living  only 
in  cares.  In  the  leign  of  Augustus,  the  constU 
Quirinius  compelled  tjiis  little  tribe,  by  famine,  to 
surrender,  and  distributed  4000  of  them  as  colonists 
among  the  neighbauring  towns.  [L.  S.] 

HOMANADES.    [Hoxasa.] 

HOMEKITAE  OOm^tiu,  Perfpl  p.  13  ;  Mar- 
dan,  pi  13 ;  Plin.  vi.  88 :  Ptol.  vi.  7),  a  people  ct 
Arabia  Felix  who  occupied  its  S.  promontory  ( Yi- 
tnen).  The  Arabs  of  Tham,  wLi  are  well  known 
io  Oriental  history  under  the  name  of  Btm/ari, 
and  t'>  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Homeritae,  were 
a  dvilised  people  in  very  remote  ages.  They  pos- 
sessed a  rich  and  fertile  territory,  very  advanta- 
geously situated  for  commerce. '  The  Bimyaritic 
dynasty  of  the  Tobbdi  (from  the  Arabic  TaA^Sah, 
which  had  a  general  significatiou  like  that  of  Em- 
peror, Kbiin,  Pharaoh,  Caesar,  &e.;  lyflerbelot, 
£Mi>tUjae  OriaUtUe  *.v.  TMd)  is  fefernd  to  a 
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very  lariy  period,  and  their  power  appean  to  ban 
been  very  extended,  as  nxmumental  traces  of  ^ 
Hmj/ari  have  been  found  not  only  in  FdrntH,  but  ia 
distant  countries  both  to  the  £.  and  W.  TbcR  t>  a 
considenble  a£9nity  between  the  Htrnfari  characto' 
and  the  well-known  and  moat  ancient  Ditvutigml 
SaneriL  The  earliest  writing  was  prabaUy  the 
Himyaritio,  even  anterior  to  th«  CuneifiKm  cha- 
ractm. 

The  independence  of  the  Homeritae  was  fiist  vio- 
lated by  an  AetMopian  oonqneror.  (Praeop.  B.  P. 
L  19,  20.)  Thoee  who  wish  to  study  the  very  ob- 
scure question  of  the  Jewish  and  Abyssinian  kii^- 
doms  in  Homeritis  will  find  much  vahiaUe  inlonB- 
ation  in  Dean  HQman's  notes  upon  the  42nd  chapter 
of  Gibbon,  and  the  xuthoritieB  there  qnoled,  eep^ 
cially  the  very  able  notes  of  Samt  Martin  opos  L* 
Bean  (Bos  Emyin,  voL  viii.  pp.  46 — 67,  153 — 
158X  to  which  may  be  added  Ritter,  Er^amit, 
vol  xiv.  pw  38  ;  Ewald,  Gnck.  da  Vdtha  Itrad, 
vol.  i.  p.  383,  Snd  edit.  1851 ;  HumboUt.  Camoi, 
vol  ii.  p.  206,  tnns. ;  and  the  3iid  volume  of  Coksd 
Cbesney's  Expedition  Io  ike  Et^ikratet.  It  may 
be  suffident  here  to  quote  the  words  of  (3iblm  :— 

"  If  a  Christian  power  had  been  maintained  a 
AraUa,  Mahomet  most  have  been  crushed  ia  Ui 
cradle,  and  Abyssinia  woold  have  fnreated  a  m«- 
failian  which  has  changed  ths  civil  and  religioai 
■tats  of  the  worid.*  '[E.B.J.1 

HOVOLE  or  HOVOT.nnf  ('Of<^,  Smk  iz. 
p.  443;  'Oit6KuH>,  Strab.  L  c,  Liv.  xEL  38;  Pfin.  if. 
9.  s.  16),  a  town  of  Thassaly,  situated  at  the  foot  <f 
Mt.  Homde,  and  near  the  edge  of  the  vale  of  Tempe. 
Ht  Homole  was  the  part  of  the  ehaia  of  Oasa  lyiif 
between  Tempe  and  the  modem  villus  of  Karilm. 
Mt.  Homole  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymoos  with 
Ossa.  It  was  celebrated  as  a  fisvoorita  haont  <f 
Pan,  and  as  the  abode  of  the  Ccntaon  and  Ae 
Lapithae.  Pausanias  describes  it  as  the  moat  fettS* 
mountain  in  Thessaly,  and  well  suj^ed  with  foaa- 
tains.  (Pans.  iz.  8.  §  6;  Eurip.  ^ere.  Fmr.  371( 
Theocr.  IdfU.  viL  104;  Virg.  Am.  vn.  675;  Stt^ 
B.  «.e.  'Onif^.)  The  exact  ota  of  the  town  is 
uncertsin.  Both  Scylax  and  Stiabo  aeem  to  place 
it  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Penrius  near  the  exit  ef 
the  vale  of  Tempe,  and  consequently  at  some  dkttnc* 
from  the  sea  (Scyhx,  p.  12;  Strab.  iz.  pL  445);  but 
in  ApoUonins  Rliodios  and  in  the  Orphic  poeas 
Homole  is  described  as  situated  near  the  sea-ehen, 
and  in  ApoUonius  even  another  town,  Euiymnae, 
is  placed  between  Hnnole  and  Tempe.  (ApolL  l&ai. 
i.  594;  Orpheus,  Argon.  460.)  Eniymenae,  bmr- 
erer,  stood  upon  the  coast  more  to  the  soath. 
[EuRTHEHAK.]  Leake  conjectures  that  the  cele- 
brated convent  of  St.  Demetrius,  situated  upon  the 
lower  part  of  Mt  Kittttvo,  stands  on  the  site  ef 
Homolium.  (Leakey  i)^)r(iem(rrsaoe^ToLiiL  p.  401, 
ToL  iv.  p.  415.) 

HONO'RLVS  COiwputi),  the  name  given  ly 
Theodosius  II.,  in  honour  cf  his  uncle  Hcoorius,  te 
the  town  of  Claudi<  polls  in  Bithynia,  winch  at  a  stiB 
earlier  time  had  been  called  Hoackia.  (Malals, 
Ckron.  ii.  14;  Hierocl,  p.  694.)  V^&i 

HOPLITES.    [Bowma,  p.  413,  a.] 

HOR    [Idukaxa.] 

HORCA.     [Orca.] 

HOREB.    [SiuAi.] 

HORESTI,  in  Nralh  Britain,  mentkned  by  Tadfas 
(Agric  38).  After  the  battle  cf  the  Giampsas 
Agricola  moved  into  their  ooanti7=aSt>rtti;,  or  Sbs 
north  part  of  Lanark.  [B.  Q.  L.] 
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HOSITEa      [ISUMAKA.] 

HORMA.  [Almopia.] 
HORMANUS.  [Omauitab.] 
HOliREA,  AD,  a  place  in  Gallia  Narixmensu, 
-vrhich  signifies  a  dep6t  for  com  and  perhaps  other 
xnerchandiae.  Sach  names  of  places  occur  occasion- 
xally.  Beaufort  {Karamama,  p.  37)  describes  one  of 
^ese  Horrea,  or  Eoman  granaries,  near  the  ruins  of 
3Uym,  vhich  bears  a  perfect  inscription  beginning 
XIORRIA  mp.,  &c.  The  Antonine  Itinerary  places 
.Ad  Horrea  on  the  road  bom  the  Far  to  Forani  Jolii 
C^Tr^),  and  between  Antipolis  (Antibes)  and 
J^'rfjus.  From  Antipolis  to  Ad  Horrea  is  12  H.P.; 
and  from  Ad  Horrea  to  Fomm  Jolii  it  is  17  H.P. 
The  Table  gives  the  same  distances.  The  geogra- 
phers diSer  wonderfully  about  the  site  of  Ad  Horrea. 
Some  place  it  at  Grusst,  K\T.  of  Antibes,  according 
to  which  the  road  must  have  made  a  great  bend 
Iwtween  Antipolis  and  Foram  Jnlii.  Others  wonld 
have  it  to  be  Ifapoul,  which  is  much  too  near  Frijut 
to  agree  with  the  distance.  IVAnTille  phices  it  at 
Ccaata,  in  favour  of  which  there  are  two  things; — 
Canna  is  on  the  coast,  where  grain  might  be  landed, 
for  in  the  days  of  the  Romans  the  Provincia  imported 
com,  as  it  does  now,  from  Africa ;  and  it  is  probably 
an  the  old  road.  Bat  it  is  too  near  to  Antipolis;  which 
difficulty  D'Anville  removes  by  a  common  dence  of 
his, — be  reads  vii.  for  xii.  Others  fix  Ad  Horrea  at 
a  place  called  Boribel  or  Auribmu,  at  the  month  of 
the  stream  of  Vhieri,  [G.  L.3 

HORREA  COELIA.    [Hadrumbtum.] 
HO'RREUM,  a  town  of  Moloasis  in  Epiros,  of 
uncertain  site.     (Liv.  xlv.  36.) 

HORREUM  MARGI  {Moram  Biuar),  a  town 
in  Moesia,  on  the  river  Margus,  where,  according  to 
the  Ant  Itinerary  (219),  the  Legio  zir  Gemina, 
and  according  to  the  Not.  Imperii  (30)  the  L^o 
xni  Gemina,  was  stationed.  (Comp.  Itin-Ant.  134; 
Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7 ;  /(■  Hiem.  565,  where  the  name 
is  Oromagut;  Hierocl.  p.  657,  'Of>84fmpx<"i  *nd 
PtoL  IK.  9.  §  6,  'O^f'o.  [L.  S.] 

HORTA  or  HORTAITOM  {Orte),  an  ancient 
town  of  Etmria,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  neariy  opposite  to  its  conflnence  with  the 
Ibr  (_Nera).  Its  name  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny, 
who  calls  it  Hortanom  (probably  an  adjective  form), 
and  by  P.  Diaeonns,  who  writes  it  Horta,  and  men- 
tions it  with  Sutrium,  Polimartinm,  Ameria,  and 
other  towns  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Tiber.  (Plin.  iH. 
5.  s.  8 ;  P.  Diac  iv.  8.)  Then  can,  therefore,  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  place  still  called  Orte,  where, 
bcHides  some  relics  of  Roman  times,  numerous  Etrus- 
can sepulchres  have  been  discovered,  and  objects  of 
considerable  interest  brought  to  light  (Dennis,  Etru- 
ria,  vol.  i.  pp.  162 — 167.)  It  probably  derived  its 
name  from  the  Etruscan  goddess  Horta,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch.  (^Quaat.  Rom.  46;  MOller, 
Etnuker.  voL  ii.  p.  62.)  The  celebrated  Lacus  Va- 
dinionis,  the  scene  of  two  of  the  most  decisive  defeats 
tf  the  Etruscans  by  the  Romans,  was  situated  about 
4  miles  above  Hoita,  close  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.  [Vadihokih  Lacus.]  The  Via  Amerina, 
which  lol  from  Falerii  to  Ameria  [Amkria],  crossed 
the  Tiber  just  below  Horta,  where  the  remains  of  a 
Boman  bridge  are  still  visible.  (Dennis,  L&f.  167.) 
The  "Hortinae  classes"  mentioned  by  Virgil 
{Aen.  vii.  715)  must  probably  be  ccnmected  with  this 
city,  though  he  places  them  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  among  the  Sabines,  and  the  adjective  formed 
from  Horta  wonld  naturally  be  Hortanns,  and  not 
Hortinos.  [E.H.B.] 
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HOBTONA.   [Oktoha.] 

HasSII,  O-SSII  COffffwi,  Ptol.  ilL  5.  1 22),  a 
people  of  Sarmatia  Enropaea,  who  oecnpied  the  E. 
ccasts  of  the  Baltic — Etthoma  and  the  ishwd  of 
Oad,  and  belonged  to  the  Finnish  stock.  (Schafarik, 
SUm.  A  It.  vol.  i.  pp.  298, 302.)  [K  B.  J.] 

HOSTl'LIA,  a  small  town  of  Cisalpine  Gan], 
situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Padus,  about  10 
miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  Mincius  :  it  is  still 
called  Oitigha.  Pliny  {ax.  12.  s.  43)  calls  it  only 
a  village  (vicns) ;  and  we  learn  from  Tacitus  that  it 
was  dependent  on  Verona  ("vicusVeronensiam,'' if  ut 
iii.  9).  But  in  the  civil  war  between  Vitellius  and 
Vespasian  it  was  occupied  by  Caecina,  the  lieuteriant 
of  the  ftjrmer,  as  a  military  post  of  unportanoe,  com- 
manding the  passage  of  the  Padus,  and  secured  on 
its  fiank  by  the  extensive  maiiihes  of  the  Tartarus. 
(Id.  Hitt  u.  100,  uL  9,  14,  21,  40.)  It  U  again 
mentioned  by  Cassiodoms  in  the  6th  centtuy  {Var. 
u.  31),  and  was  probably  a  considerable  place  in 
ancient  as  well  as  modem  times,  though  it  did  not 
enjoy  municipal  privileges.  The  Itinerary  correctly 
places  it  30  H.  P.  from  Verona  on  the  road  to  Bo- 
nonia  (/(t'n.  Ant.  p.  282),  while  the  Table  gives  33 
(Jd.PaU.').  fE.H.B.] 

EOiSUERBAS,  a  HuUtio,  or  place,  in  the  Jeru- 
salem Itinerary,  on  the  road  from  Bordeaux  to 
Narbonae,  It  is  the  next  place  to  ^arionne,  and 
15  Roman  miles  fnim  it.  The  Table  has  it  Usuema 
or  Usuerva,  and  16  H.  P.  iiom  Narbonae.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  place  at  the  ford  of  the  torrent 
Jvtirre  or  Jourve.  [G.  L.] 

HUNGUNUERRO,  one  of  the  phu»i  called  Muta- 
tiones  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  on  the  road  from 
Bordeaux  to  Narbonne.  From  Civitas  Auscins 
{Auch')  to  Hutatio  ad  Sextum  is  6  Gallic  leagues ; 
and  from  Mntatio  ad  Sextum  to  Hungunuerro  is 
7  Gallic  leagues.  The  road  is  direct  from  AucK  as 
far  as  Toulotue)  and  if  anybody  can  get  a  good  map 
of  that  part,  he  will  be  able  to  guess  where  the  place 
Is,  for  it  is  on  the  straight  road  between  Avek  and 
Toulouie.  D'Anville  guesses  Gircaro ;  Walckenaer 
guesses  "  Bundu  de  devant  et  Menjoulet."  [G.  L.] 

HUNNI  or  CHUNI  (Olyvoi,  Xoini).  Observe 
the  absence  of  the  aspirate  in  Otpvoi. 

So  early  a  writer  as  Ptolemy  has  the  followinf 
passage: — /terafb  ^currtpniy  koI  'P»(aAcb>uv 
Xoiiyoi  (iii.  5.  §  25).  The  fnll  value  of  the  notice 
will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

AuTHORrnES. — The  two  best  authorities  are 
Ammianus  Marcellinns  and  Priscus,  each  contem- 
porary with  the  actions  he  describes,  but  Priscus  the 
better  of  the  two.  Sidonius  Apollanaris  notices  their 
invasion  of  Gaul;  and  that  as  a  contemporary.  The 
other  authorities  are  all  of  later  date,  i.  e.  referable 
to  the  sixth  century  or  later,  e.  g.  Joraandes,  Pro- 
copius,  Agathias,  Gregory  of  Tours.  Cassiodorus,  the 
beat  authority  of  Jomandes,  wrote  under  the  reign 
of  Theodoric,  40  years  after  Attiht's  death.  The 
whole  history  of  Jomandes  is  written  in  a  spirit 
eminently  hostile  to  the  Huns ;  the  spirit  of  a  Goth 
as  opposed  to  his  conqueror,  the  Bun. 

Huns  of  Ahmiahus. — The  earliest  of  the 
two  really  trustworthy  writers  who  speak  with 
authority  concerning  the  Huns  is  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  (xxxi.  I,  et  seq.).  But  his  evidence  is 
by  no  means  of  equal  value  throughout.  He  de- 
scribee their  appearance,  partly  after  what  he  may 
hare  read  in  older  authors  respecting  the  Scythiant, 
and  partly  after  what  he  may  have  learned  fnm 
those  who  had  seen  him.    At  any  rate  he  draWs 
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s  distiiKtioB  bttmen  tbem  and  tb*  eloadj  ilUed 
Alami.  Th«  Alani  were  tall  and  good-looking  ("  fta- 
oeri,  pnlcri ")  with  yellow  hair — "  Hnnnuqae  fet 
omnia  snppares,  Tenun  neta  mitiores  et  calta" 
(§  8I>  The  Hans  were  "  imberbes  '— "  spadooibiu 
aimilei — pindi  ot  bipades  existimes  besUaa  *  (2). 
Whan  Amniiairaa  wrote,  the  geographical  relationa 
of  the  Huns  to  the  popolatioDa  aroond  them  teem  to 
bare  been  as  follows.  The  Alans  occnpied  the  pre- 
sent goTemment  of  Caneasos,  and  the  frontier  of 
Circassia.  Due  north  and  west  of  the  Alans  came  the 
Huns  thenuelTea,  oonceraing  whom  Ammianns  tells 
US  that  **  moaamfotia  Tetariboa  leviter  nota,  oltis 
palodes  MaotJcasGladatom  Occanom  accoien8,oinnem 
modum  feritatis  ezcedit.*  He  tells  us  this;  bat  we 
must  remark  the  k)ose  character  of  his  geography 
in  respect  to  the  /gf  Ocean,  and  also  the  likelihood 
of  hia  news  oooceraing  their  original  migrations 
baiog  mart  iniiBrencea  irtxn  the  phenomena  of  their 
andden  appeaiance.  The  western  part  ct  the  govern- 
ment of  Caucasos,  Taurida,  and  Chersoa  formed  the 
area  of  the  Hnns  of  Ammianns  at  the  time  before 
OS,  viz.  A.  o.  375,  in  the  joint  reigns  of  Valens, 
Gntian,  and  Valmtiuian  IL 

It  is  jost  in  the  midst  of  these  notices  that  the 
necessity  kr  critidsm  npoa  the  text  of  Ammianns  is 
so  neoeasaiy.  Between  hia  notice  of  the  Hnns  and 
bis  notice  (^  the  Alana,  in  each  of  which  he  speaks 
in  his  own  proper  penoo,  aa  a  contemporaiy  inqnirer 
with  sufficient  means  of  inibnnation,  he  brings  in  the 
account  from  Herodotus  of  the  Neuri,  Gelooi,  Aga- 
thyni,  Melanchlaeni,  Anthropojjiagi,  and  AmaHmei 
Thia  archaic  and  semi-fiibnkas  part  most  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  resL 

However,  next  come  the  Grutongi,  ocnterminons 
with  the  Alani  of  the  Don.  How  near  the  Gratnngi 
came  to  the  Tanais  is  oncertain.  Th^  spread,  at 
least,  to  the  valley  of  the  Dniester.  Hera  was  the 
"  vaUis  Gruthangorum."  Tiie  Thervings  lay  between 
the  Dniester  and  the  Danube  ;  and  besides  the  Ther- 
vings, the  Tfaaiftle  <m  the  B.  Gerasus  (the  Sertth). 
The  ethnological  connection  seems  to  have  be«i 
between  the  Huns  and  Alans  oo  the  one  side,  and 
the  Thervings  and  Gmtungs  on  the  other  —  the 
Thaifiilae  bang  uncertain.  The  political  alliances 
generaUg  coincided  with  the  elhnologicaL 

The  Huns  drove  the  Gmtungs  and  Therrings 
(the  Goths,  as  they  are  mostly  called)  across  the 
Danube — from  Dacia  into  Moesia  and  Thrace,  from 
the  modem  Motdavia  at  Btuarabia  into  Bulgaria 
and  Sumelia.  This  is  the  first  great  event  in  their 
nsual  history;  for  the  conquests  and  migrations 
previous  to  their  appearance  on  the  Dneister  are  on- 
authenticated.  The  quarrels  between  the  Goths 
of  Moesia  and  the  Bomans  begin,  and  the  Hans  and 
Alans — no  longer  enemies  bnt  allies — side  with  the 
former.  So  at  least  it  appeare  from  the  loose  and 
unsatisfactory  notices  which  apply  to  the  period  be- 
tween the  history  of  the  Hnns  of  Ammianns  and 
that  of  the 

HcHS  or  Piuacos. — A  clear  light  is  thrown 
over  the  reign  of  Attila,  the  son  of  Mnndzak.  He 
began  to  reign  a.d.  433,  and,  over  and  above  the 
notices  of  his  battles,  we  find  in  Priscus  references  to 
as  many  as  five  embassies,  viz.  in  A.D.  433  (just 
after  Bnas'  death),  441,  448,  449,  450,— this  last 
being  abortive  and  incomplete.  In  the  one  A.D.  448 
Priscus  took  a  part.  Gibbon  has  abridged  the  ac- 
count of  it.  A.D.  448  was  the  time,  and  the  royal 
camp  or  court  of  Attila,  between  the  Theiss  and  the 
Dasobe,  the  place.    In  A.D.  4S3  Attila  died. 
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What  were  his  ads,  and  what  his  power?  iA 
have  been  mnch  exaggerated, — by  Gibbon  si  ksA 
as  by  any  one.  He  overran  Italy,  Greece,  Tina, 
the  countries  on  the  Lower  Danube,  and  peDcuucd 
as  fir  into  Gaul  as  CUUoos.  He  claimed  eitl»  i 
Bubaidy  or  a  tribute  from  the  Komaris  of  the  Eisn 
Empire.  He  seems  to  have  entertained  the  fin  4 
an  incnrsioo  into  Penia, — at  least,  the  practictbilitj 
of  making  one  was  one  of  the  topics  which  Piias 
heard  discussed  during  the  embassy.  He  spread  tJs 
negotiations  as  far  as  Africa ;  ami  so  got  the  co- 
operation of  Genseric. 

In  these  we  have  the  measure  of  his  <^iaitioK. 
They  wen  undoubtedly  great ;  ihoogh  not  grate 
than  those  of  Alaric,  and  Genseric,  and  other  jib- 
qaerors  of  the  time. 

His  method  was  that  of  a  politician  quite  as  otA 
as  that  of  a  soldier.    We  hear  of  more 
than  campaigns  during  the  reign  of  Attila. 

The  nations  that  fboght  under  his 
nnmerous ;  but  some  (if  not  seveal)  feogbt  n 
allies,  not  as  subjects.  These  alliea  and  subjects— 
collectively — fall  into  3  divisions. 

1st.  The  particular  population  to  which  Em  «a> 
given  as  a  generic  name,  i  e.  the  Htmu  themsclvts  a 
detail. 

2nd.  The  populati(His  other  than  Hun,  i  e.  G<tUc, 
Alan,  &e. 

The  latter  will  be  nodoed  first ;  the  fixmtf  «iS 
find  a  pUce  hereafter. 

Sidonios  Apollinaris  writes : — 

Baibaries  toties  in  ta  tnmsfoderat  Arctos 
GalCa,  pagnacem  Rugnm,  eomitante  Gekoo; 
Gepida  tmx  seqnitnr,  Suernm  Burgnndio  oogit: 
Chunns,  Bellonotos,  Nenms,  Bastanu,  Toringm^ 
Bructerus  nlvoea  vel  quern  Nicer  ablnit  onda 
Pronunpit  Francus." — viL  320. 

This  applies  to  the  invasion  of  GanL 

From  Jomandes  we  get  the  additional  nsmei  of 
Sarmatae,  "  Cemandri,  Marccmanni,  Snevi,  Qiaii, 
Henili,  Turcilingi." 

These  lists  give  Attila  an  inordinately  large,  or 
a  moderate-sized  kingdom,  according  to  the  ister- 
pretation  we  give  to  each  name,  and  accodiag 
to  the  character  of  the  domimon  over  the  pt^nla- 
tions  which  bore  them,  which  we  attribute  ts  ti> 
invader  of  Gaol.  He  might  have  ruled  tbem  » 
an  absolute  master ;  he  might  have  availed  hiiuielf 
of  their  arms  as  simple  coi^kderates;  he  might  but 
taken  up  some  portion  of  some  of  them  in  panif 
through  their  country. 

Another  point  may  be  collected  in  its  full  deUHs 
from  Gibbon, — viz.  the  relations  between  the  imin 
general  AStins  and  Attila.  Aiitius  was  by  blood  t 
Scythian,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  langnage  of  lii< 
childhood  was  a  dialect  of  the  Hun.  Until  the  \>st 
year  of  his  life,  he  was  the  friend  and  guest  of  Ux 
Hun  kings — Bugelas  (Rnas),  Bleda  and  Attib. 
In  the  affiiir  of  the  usurper  John,  he  intiigned  nib 
the  Huns.  He  settled  a  colony  of  Alans  in  Gssl; 
and  the  Alans  and  Hnns  only  differed  in  tl«r 
politics,  not  in  their  language  and  ethooloKiol 
affinities.  The  chief  mercoiaries  of  ASiiu  *^ 
Huns.  With  these  he  effected  some  of  his  chief 
conqnests,  and  to  these  he  made  over  sevenl  cm- 
siderable  districts.  Hence,  when  we  hear  of  certiia 
Hun  conquests,  we  hear  of  the  oanqnests  of  Actio 
as  well ;  and  when  we  read  of  such  or  such  iM* 
being  occupied,  and  such  ot  such  enemies  boi^ 
reduced,  by  Aetios  and  the  Uuna,  w«  arc  in  diwlit 
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as  to  tbe  tme  loverQgiitjr.  Was  it  Sonuui,  or  Hon? 
due  to  the  arms  of  Aetins,  or  dne  to  the  arms  of 
AttUa  t  If  ereiTthing  be  Hun  that  was  conqaered 
by  Aetins  and  his  Hans,  the  empire  of  Attila 
enkrges  :  if  everTthing  be  Boman,  it  decreases. 

fanaonia  was  Hon — probably  in  the  veiy  widest 
sense  tliat  can  be  given  to  the  twn. 

J)acia  was  Hun ;  bat  not  altogether.  This  we 
learn  from  Priscos.  When  he  visited  the  royal  village 
of  Attila,  one  of  the  Han  magnates,  by  name  Onegesius, 
was  absent,  and  had  to  be  waited  for.  This  was 
because  be  was  settling  the  affiurs  of  the  Acatziri, 
who  had  just  come  nnder  the  dominion  of  AttiU. 

Mow,  if  the  Acatziri  be  placed  (see  below)  in  the 
more  mountainous  parts  of  Transylvania,  a  certain 
portion  of  that  province  most  be  subtracted  from 
even  the  Dacia  of  Huns.  Be  it  observed,  that 
neither  of  the  authors  just  qnoted  mentions  these 
'Aximpoi, 

The  Neuri. — If  these  were  Han  nigecU,  rather 
than  amfedertUtt,  and  if,  as  is  probable  [Neuri], 
they  lay  around  the  marshes  at  the  head-wateis  of 
the  Dniater,  we  most  make  the  northern  extension 
of  the  Hun  area  veiy  irregtdar  in  outline,  since  it 
was  narrow  in  the  direction  of  the  Acatziri,  but 
broad  in  that  of  the  Neon.  Perhaps  the  boundary 
of  the  Hun  territory  in  the  present  parts  of  Southern 
Russia  followed  the  line  of  the  rivers.  If  so,  it 
comprised  Bessarabia,  Cherson,  Taurida,  and  some- 
thing more. 

The  Alani  who  fbnght  nnder  their  king  Sangiban 
at  Ch&lons  were  the  Alani  of  the  AStian  settlements 
in  Gaul,  rather  than  those  of  the  Circassian  frontier. 
Taming  westwards,  and  changii^  the  direction, 
we  come  to  some  important  areas,  which  most  not 
be  too  lightly  and  gratuitously  given  over  to  the 
Hans ;  viz.  the  lands  of  the  Thnringians,  Borgon- 
dians,  Suevi,  Alemanni,  with  parts  rf  Rhaetia  and 
Vindelicia.  The  districts  are  large,  the  occupants 
powerful,  the  reign  of  Attila  short. 

For  this  period  we  cannot  expect  to  find  absolate 
evidence  of  the  independence  of  these  several  countries. 
We  find  them,  however,  generally  speaking,  inde- 
pendent and  powerful,  both  before  and  afterwards. 
When  Attila  died  his  kingdom  broke  op ;  and  one 
of  the  measures  of  the  magnitude  of  Attila's  do- 
minion, is  the  magnitude  of  the  kingdoms  that  grew 
out  of  it  Throe  of  these  were  more  important  than 
the  rest ;  a.  that  of  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth ;  t.  that 
of  the  Gepidae ;  c.  the  Lombards.  Suppose  these 
to  have  been  carved  ont  of  the  Han  monarchy  in  all 
their  integrity,  and  we  suppose  a  vast  Hun  area.  But 
this  was  not  the  case.  Theodoric's  kingdom  was 
large,  because  Italy  was  added  to  it.  At  Attila's 
death  it  was  limited  to  a  portion  of  Pannonia,  and 
that  a  moderate-sized  portion.  The  Italian  addition 
was  subsequent  The  Gepidae  are  the  obscurest  of 
all  the  populations  of  Daco -Pannonia;  the  exact 
ethnological  relations  being  unknown,  thongh  the 
evidence  of  Procopins  and  Jomandes  makes  them 
Goths.  It  is  more  important  to  remember  that 
thdr  em]nre  was  by  no  accounts  a  large  one.  In 
the  reign  of  Justinian  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Lom- 
bards. The  Lombard  povrer,  althongh  generally 
spoken  of  as  if  it  gr«w  oat  of  the  wreck  of  Huns, 
really  arose  ont  of  that  of  the  Gepidae,  and  was 
later  in  date  than  the  immediate  dissolution  of  At- 
tila's dominion.  It  only  became  formidable  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian.  Odoacer,  like  Theodoric,  was 
remaricable  for  what  be  efiected  against  Borne, 
rather  than  tat  the  magnitude  of  his  Ungdom. 
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But  whatever  may  have  been  the  imparlance  of 
these  kingdoms,  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the 
area  out  of  which  they  grew  was  limited  to  Pan- 
nonia, Western  Dacia,  Eastern  Rhaetia,  and  Northern 
Moesia.  Hence  no  inordinate  magnitude  need  be  given 
to  the  dominion  of  Attila  in  order  to  account  for 
the  kingdoms  that  grew  out  of  its  decay. 

On  the  south  of  the  Danube,  a  belt  of  comitiy, 
five  days'  journey  across,  from  the  Save  to  Novi  in 
Thrace,  was  ceded  by  the  Romans  to  the  Hons. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  sovereign  sway  of  Attila 
was  bonnded  by  the  eastern  frontier  of  Bohemia 
on  the  west,  and  by  the  Maeotis  (there  or  there- 
abouts) on  the  east  There  was  also  the  strip  of 
Und  to  the  south  of  the  Danube.  The  nortliem 
bonndaty  was  uncertain.  It  probably  reached  to 
Minsk  in  one  part,  and  no  further  than  the  northera 
part  of  Transylvania  on  the  other.  This  is  by  oo 
means  a  small  area,  It  is  less,  however,  than  the 
one  nsoally  suggested  by  the  name  of  Attihu 

TRADmOKART    ViEW     OF     AtTILA'b    PoWIR 

Ain>  Chakactsk. — In  thus  curtailing  the  historical 
dimensions  of  Attih^  the  writer  has  not  forgotten 
his  subsequent  reputation,  and  the  space  he  has  filled 
in  the  minds  of  his  after- comers.  He  has  not  for- 
gotten the  terrible  term.  Scourge  of  God.  He  has 
recognised  the  place  that  Etxel  takes  in  the  fictions 
of  Germany,  and  Atla  in  those  of  Scandinavia^ 
sharing  the  Nibelnngen-lied  and  the  Edda  with  Sig- 
frid  aud  Theodoric ;  not  less  in  mythic  reputation 
than  Arthur  or  Charlemagne.  And  not  in  prose  and 
verse  only.  The  tumuli  of  Northern  Germany  are 
called  the  Hunengrdbe  (^Gravaofihe  Hunt);  and 
the  Rundtruck  Mountain  has,  erroneously,  been  Icxdied 
upon  as  the  Bill  of  the  Smt.  More  than  this —  it 
is  admitted  that  the  subsequent  repntatidn  is,  to 
some  degree,  primi  facie  evidence  of  a  real  historical 
basis.  Why  should  the  Attila  of  men's  imaginatioD 
be  so  much  greater  than  the  corresponding  Alaiics 
and  Genserics,  if  there  was  not  some  difiinence  in 
their  original  magnitudes  ?  Sach  a  remark  is  le- 
gitimate as  criticffim.  Vakat  guanlum.  There  are 
reasons  why  AttiU  and  the  Huns  shooM  become  ex- 
aggerated— reasons  which  influenced  our  early,  rea- 
sons which  have  influenced  onr  modem,  authorities. 

The  halo  of  fiction  around  Attila  is  not  of  Italian 
origin,  nor  yet  of  Greek.  It  is  Gtnrnm,  and  Ger- 
mano-Gallic;  German,  essentially  and  originally. 
It  has  already  been  stated,  that  die  chief  source  is 
Jomandes ;  in  many  respects  the  Geoffiioy  of  Mon- 
month  to  Germany  and  Scandinavia. 

Tradition  (it  is  believed),  tradition  and  error  have 
engendered  exaggerated  notions  of  Attila's  power, 
and  distorted  ideas  of  his  personal  character  and 
actions.  Whence  come  the  overstatements?  The  size 
of  a  king's  dominions  may  be  magnified  without  the 
king  being  made  a  monster;  and,  vice  vert6,  a 
hideous  picture  may  be  drawn  of  a  king  without 
magnifying  the  size  of  his  dominions.  Whence  come 
the  overstatements  f  The  historian  is  a  Goth.  The 
more  nations  the  Huns  conqaered,  the  less  the  shame 
to  the  Goths.  Here  lay  a  bounty  upon  exaggeration 
— exaggeration  which  was  easy  ibr  two  reasons  : 
1.  The  joint  conquests  of  Agtius  might  be  credited  to 
the  Huns  exclusively  ;  2.  Any  kingdom  of  which 
the  king  was  worsted  might  be  dealt  with  as  abso- 
lutely oonqnered,  and  redoced  in  its  fiill  integrity 
Let  us  apply  this  to  one  man's  dominion  only— 
Hermanric's,  according  to  Jortumde$.  The  Huns 
conquer Hennanric  What  had  Hermanric  conquered? 
Fust  oanes  a  list  of  names  difScult  to  make  out — 
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"  habtbtt"  (Hamunric)  "  nqnidam  qnos  domacnt 
Golthea,  Etta,  ThiTiJiw,  InaznngU,  Vasioos,  Bravo- 
DHis,  Merau,  Murdeiu,  Remniacsm,  Boj^ns,  Tad- 
KMU.  Alhaul,  NaTego.  Babcgenai,  Culdai"  (c.  23). 
The  little  tiist  can  be  made  ont  of  this  majr  be  Men 
in  Zeus>  (t.  Ontjutnm).  ifordau  'a  the  meet  satis- 
faclorj  identification,  and  then  J/erenjE=the  Hold- 
va  (Mordinns)  of  Neator,  and  th«  Mini  of  Adam  of 
Bremen  (Meija  of  Nestor).  The  Mordiun  country  i* 
in  the  gorernmentA  uf  Simbir^  and  Saratov. 

The  wquel  in  Jornandea  lelU  us  aomething  more, 
Tix.  that  the  Henili,  Veneti,  Antea,  Sclari,  and 
Uanti  were  reduced ;  a  li^t  that  ^res  Uennanric 
all  the  oouotrr  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Sea  of 
Ator;  since  the  Haeati  are  the  Aealjrii  of  Tacitus, 
or  the  occupants  of  amber  country.  East  Pnusian. 

Now,  allow  all  this  to  Hemunric,  and  then  trans- 
fer it  to  the  Huns,  and  any  amount  of  area  will  be 
the  result  But  ifas  it  so  transferred  f  The  Huns 
that  coai}urred  the  Goths  of  Hermanric  are  said  to 
hare  moTed  from  the  Maeotis  to  the  Danube  as  quickl; 
as  thejr  oouM.  Who  belieres  that  the;  consolidated 
aoch  dependenciea  as  Ccurlaod,  Livonia,  Euat  Prussia, 
Poland,  &e.  en  route  t  But  our  reasonable  doubts 
go  further  stilL  The  magnitude  of  Hermanric's 
empire  is  pmbtenialicaL  Ammianas  (hb  contem- 
yonrj),  besides  givinj;  an  account  of  his  death 
difierent  firam  that  of  Jomandes,  merel;  writes  that 
when  the  Alans  and  Huns  bad  coalesced,  "  ooofi- 
denUus  Ennenrici,  late  patentee  et  ubeies  pagos 
r^pattima  impetm  permperunt,  bellicosissimi  regis 
at  per  multa  variaqoe  fcrtiter  &cta  vicimus  natiooi- 
bus  facrnidati"  (xxxi.  3.  §  1).  It  is  submitted 
that  the  words  Uue  patenitt  bj  no  means  denote 
vatt  dommioiu.  Take  the  gecgnph;  of  the  coun- 
tries into  consideration,  and  thejr  mean  the  wide 
open  plains  of  the  Uknine.  Gibbon  dearly  saw 
this  discrepancy;  but,  nevertheless,  he  preferred 
Jornandea,  whose  "  concise  account  of  the  reign  and 
eonqnest  of  Hermanric  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
valuable  fragments  which  Jornandea  bonowed  from 
the  Gothic  histories  of  Cassiodoras  aad  AbUvius." 
(Chap.  xzv.  6-  not*  j.)  The  text  of  Jomandes 
iodicatas  th«  contrary  (riT  this.  AbUvius  is  quoted 
specially  and  bj  name  for  one  particular  fiu^  vii. 
the  origin  of  the  Heruli ;  the  inference  from  which 
is,  that  the  other  parts  are  not  from  him.  We  have 
seen  bow  thej  dilbr  from  Ammianus. 

The  indefinitude  of  the  term  Scjthia  gave  other 
exai^geration:  and  the  king  of  the  Huns  was  often 
called  the  king  of  Sc}rthia.  So  he  was — but  col; 
of  fwropeais  Scythia. 

For  further  elements  of  oonfnsioa,  see  Scttbu. 
One,  in  addition,  however,  still  stands  over.  When 
the  Darnel  of  Deitmart  took  thor  pUce  in  histoij, 
thej  had  not  kng  been  known  under  that  name, 
before  thej  ware  attributed  to  Attila ;  and  Seaodi- 
Bavia  becanM  a  part  of  Hundom.  WhjT  Be- 
cause the  JDad  were  more  or  less  Hun;  and 
because,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Procopius,  we, 
find  them  called  Dam,  the  Dam  (in  after-times) 
being  called  DaeL  Tlie  Heroli  were  undoubtedly 
Hun,  ia  polilics  if  not  in  blood.  Now,  both  Jor- 
nandas  and  Procopius  bring  the  Heruli  and  Dani 
(not  Dad)  in  contact.  Thm  waa  a  confusion  here. 
How  it  araae  is  a  complex  qoestica.  Its  eSact  was 
to  carry  Attila's  power  beyond  all  reasonable  limits 
Dortfawards. 

Jornandea  and  Pncopina  give  ns  the  diief  da- 
menta  of  thoae  erron  in  ethnology  and  geography, 
which  cany  tita  Hm  po««r  midaly  Mr<iwud*. 
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How  they  got  carried  nndnly  eastwards  may  be  nea 
in  Gibbon  (chap.  26).  Gibbon  (chap.  20)  has  this 
been  tempted  to  connect  an  invasion  of  France  witk 
movements  in  the  north  of  China,  the  battle  of  Cha- 
lons with  the  history  of  the  Sienpi ;  De  Gvigscs 
having  suggested  and  wodced  oat  the  cooitectiaa. 
Thus — 

Many  centuries  before  our  era  there  were  Hsa 
on  the  north-western  frontier  of  China — conquem. 
About  B.  G.  100  one  of  the  more  warlike  Chines* 
emperoRi  subdued  them.  They  Aed  wmtward*.  A 
tribe  of  Sibeia  or  Central  Asia,  named  Sienpi,  ha- 
rassed them.  They  divided  into  3  portkxB.  One 
amalgamated  with  the  Senpi;  one  settled  in  Cha- 
rismia,  and  became  the  White  Huns  (see  bdow)  of 
the  Persian  fhntier ;  the  third,  pressed  fivward  I7 
the  Sienpi,  preseed  ii»-ward  the  Golhs.  "Whilst 
Italy  rejoiced  in  her  delirerance  from  the  Goths, 
a  forioos  tempest  wss  excited  amongst  the  na- 
tions of  Germany,  who  yielded  to  the  irresBtible 
impulse  that  appears  to  have  been  gradually  com- 
municated from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia. 
The  Chinese  annals,  as  they  have  been  interpreted 
by  the  learned  industiy  of  the  present  age,  may 
be  usefully  api^ied  to  reveal  the  secret  aitd  re- 
mote causes  of  the  &11  of  the  Bomaa  empire' 
(chap.  30).  The  details  are,  that  the  Siesp 
grew  in  strength,  csUed  themaslvea  Topa  (mastsn 
of  the  earth),  conquered  China,  and  threw  off  an  <4EKt 
called  Geongen,  who  were  robbers ;  and  the  descend- 
ants of  Moko,  a  slave  of  Toulnn,  one  of  Moko's  de- 
scendants, achieved  the  independence  of  these  Geoogen, 
and  efiiKted  ocoquests  frt>m  the  Cotea  to  the  Irtish, 
and  beyond.  To  the  north  of  the  Caspian  be  con- 
quered the  Htms.  These,  of  coarse,  moved  westwards, 
but  the  Huns,  who  conquered  the  Alans,  and  the 
Therrings,  and  who  are  mentioned  by  Ammianni, 
had  already  oocnped  the  puts  between  the  Don  aai 
Danube, — "  the  countries  towards  the  Euxine  wer* 
already"  (a.  d.  405  is  the  date  for  list  migntioo) 
"  occupied  by  these  kindred  tribes ;  and  tliar  faaaly 
flight,  which  they  soon  converted  into  a  boU  atta^ 
would  more  naturally  be  directed  towards  the  rich 
and  level  plains  through  which  the  Vutula  geatly 
flows  into  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  noctli  most  agak 
hare  been  alarmed  and  agitated  by  the  invasioa  of 
the  Huns, — the  inhabitants  might  embrace  the  reso- 
lution of  discharging  their  superfluous  munben  on 
the  provinces  of  the  Soman  empire.  About  4  yeaa 
after  the  victorious  Toulen  had  aasamed  the  title  d 
Khan  of  the  Geoogen,  the  hanghty  Bbodqgast,  «r 
Radagaisua,  marrhfd  from  the  nortfaen  extremity 
of  Germany  almost  to  the  gates  of  Bcme,*  &c  In 
a  note  it  is  remarked  that  "Proa^os  (Je  BeS. 
Vand.  i.  3)  has  observed  an  emigratiaD  &«n  the 
Pains  Maeotis  to  the  north  of  Gomany,  which  he 
ascribes  to  fianine.  But  his  views  of  ancient  hiatoiy 
are  strangely  darkened  by  ignoniwe  and  erTor.* 
The  critidsm  of  this  extension  of  the  Him  power  ia 
the  direction  of  China,  will  be  foond  in  the  aetioe  d 
the  CUamte  Huns,  towards  the  end  of  this  anicia. 

It  is  CO  the  antbority  of  Jomandes  that  the  mnr- 
dcr  of  his  brother  is  attributed  to  Attila :  Gibbea 
follows  it;  the  Comte  de  Bust  demius  ta  it. 
Probably  it  must  stand  as  we  find  k,  sdgsct  ealy 
to  being  invalidated  by  the  sHghteat  amoaal  if 
oppoang  evidence,  in  case  the  care  and  fiitiiii  ■  tf 
(otore  inquirers  elidt  any. 

As  a  cenqnera',  Attila  aeams  to  have  bean  stroagcr 
ss  the  head  «f  acmfedeiatiea  than  asaaanrapi. 
H«  acted,  too,  mere  as  a  poEtscw  tbi>  a  vsnat 
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Bloody  niaha  mcnxny,  iistacj  girts  vm  bnt  three 
caronugns,— one  in  Thrace,  IHjricam,  and  Greece ; 
one  in  Gaol ;  ooe  (during  vhich  he  died)  in  Italj. 
Vnth  AStins  he  intrigued  long  and  steadily  ;  so  he 
did  with  Genseric  (in  Africa);  so  he  did  with  Theo- 
doricking  of  the  Franks.  Add  to  this,  the  fire  embas- 
sies from  Constantinople,and  the  (HW  (probably  more) 
firom  Bame,8]id  we  knowthe  ao-c»UeiScourgeqfGod 
better  in  the  council  than  in  the  field.  The  steady 
object  of  his  enmity  was  the  Gothic  name.  Borne 
was  only  an  ordinary  and  occasioDal  foe.  Hisalliances 
mnd  intrigues  eoindde  remarkably  with  the  diSn&ioii 
of  the  Alani,  who,  either  as  allies  or  mercenaries,  had 
peaetnted  the  western  parts  of  Eorope  before  him. 
Spain  was  conqasred  by  Alani  (the  proposed  cor- 
lectioa,  Alemaimi,  is  gratuitous),  Snevi,  and  Vaodali ; 
and  when  Genseric  led  his  Vandals  into  Africa,  some 
of  the  Alani  accompanied  him.  Mow  Genseric  and 
Attila  were  mutual  coadjutors.  There  were  Ahmi 
in  France,  and  the  Frank  king  intrigued  with  Attila. 
The  Scythian  {Alan  or  Bun)  extraction  of  Aiitias 
lias  been  mentioned. 

POPCIJITIONS    JUaX    TO    THB    HOSS     UXDEB 

OTUEB  Mahbs. — When  Attila  died,  his  kingdom 
broke  up ;  but  as  we  are  not  so  much  writing  ttu 
history  of  a  twine,  but  that  of  a  people,  we  may  ask 
whether  the  Hnn  history  be  not  continned  under 
other  denominatioDS  7  The  answer  is  in  the  affirm- 
atire.  The  emditioa  and  compfebensireness  of  the 
ckaest  iovestigstor  of  the  widest  field  in  ail  hi>tory 
— the  unrivalled  historian  of  the  decline  and  &11 
of  the  Boman  empire — makes  any  exception  that  may 
be  taken  to  his  great  work  distasteful.  Kevertheless, 
it  may  truly  be  said  that  few  pages  of  Gibbon  are 
more  objectionable  than  those  Which  deal  with  the 
ethnolofiy  of  the  Bulgarians.  (See  chap.  It.)  After 
remarking  that  "Tbeodoric,  the  Ostrogoth,  had 
trampled  od  the  arms  of  the  Bulgarians ;"  that "  after 
this  defeat  the  name  was  lost  during  a  century  and 
a  half," — he  suggests  that  "  the  same  or  a  similar 
^ppellatioa  was  rerired  by  strange  colonies  from  the 
Bosysthenes,  the  Tanais,  or  the  Vdga."  He  further 
adds,  that  "  the  nnqnestionahle  eridenoe  of  language 
attests  the  descent  of  the  Bulgarians  from  tie 
original  stock  cf  the  Slamnian  race.'  He  also 
tpuks  of  "  the  Serrians,  Bosnians,  Basdans,  Croatians, 
WaUaduaiu,  ttc,"  bemg  "kindred  bands."  The 
italics  are  the  present  writer's,  who  remarks  that,  in 
the  case  before  us  the  sridence  cf  language,  always 
exceptionable  (though  strong  prmd /acts)  evidence, 
is  eminently  exceptionable  h«e,  and  also  that  it  is 
inconsistently  applied.  The  Unguage  of  the  Wal- 
).«-li;iin^  is  not  Slavooic,  but  Rcttianyo,  i.  e.  Boman, 
eren  as  French  and  Spanish  are  Roman.  In  respect 
to  the  Bnlgariaos,  the  present  Ungnage  is  Slavonic, 
—bnt  SUvonic  of  a  very  exceptional  character. 

Bnt  to  retuni  to  Gibb<m.  His  note  states  that 
"  Chalcondyles,  a  competent  judge,  aSmu  the  iden- 
tity of  the  language  of  the  Dalmatians,  Bcenians, 
Serrians,  Bulgariam'  (the  italics  are  Gibbon's), 
"Poles,  and — Bohemians."  Mow,  granting  Chal- 
condyles to  be  a  competent  judge,  he  is  so  only  for 
his  own  times,  the  13th  century.  Between,  how- 
ever, his  time  and  that  of  the  Bulgarian  predo- 
minance, the  SUvooian  king  Sviatcshiv  (a.d.  955 
— 973)  conquered  Bulgaria.  This  accounts  for  the 
change  of  language.  It  should  be  added,  that  neither 
the  Tanais  nor  t£»  Volga,  in  the  7th  century,  could 
supply  a  Slaronio  popuUtion;  and  that  the  evidence 
in  fikTonr  of  the  more  distant  river  of  ths  two  having 
hen  the  homa  of  the  Bnlgarisns  i*  anexoeptionabl^ 
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— nnexoeptieiiable,  and  scarcely  excepted  to  by  Gib- 
bon hinudf.  "  Theophanee  places  the  old  Bulgaria 
on  the  banks  of  the  Atel,  or  Volga ;  but  he  deprives 
himself  of  all  geographical  credit  by  discharging  that 
river  into  the  Euxine"  (note). 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles 
in  Zenss  (Deuttche  vnd  teime  Nachbarttimme)  is  the 
one  on  Sulgari:  wherein  he  proves,  as  clearly  as 
matters  of  the  kind  can  be  proved,  that  the  Bul- 
garians were  Huns  under  another  name  (or  vice 
vend) ;  or,  at  least,  that  the  Bulgarians  were  part  of 
the  Hun  confederation.  Ennodius  is  the  first  author 
who  mentions  them,  and  be  doe*  so  in  bis  Panegyric 
on  Tbeodoric,  tbejr  ooDquerar — their  conqueror  al- 
ready alluded  to.  Ennodius  writes:  "Stat  ante 
oculos  meos  iBt^^arwn  ductor — dexteratua — pro- 
stratus. —  Haec  est  natio  cnjus  ante  te  fuit  omne 
quod  voloiL — His  ante  mnndus  pervins  esse  crede- 
batnr."  Zmss  rightly  remarks  that,  though  this  is 
the  first  mention  of  the  Bvlgarimu,  it  is  not  the  first 
mentioD  of  a  nation  very  like  them,  if  not  the  same. 
They  eat  horse-flesh,  lUie  the  Huns  and  other  Scy- 
thians,— "  Credunt  esse  satis  ad  delicias  equini  pe- 
coris  lac  potare.  Quia  ferat  adversarinm,  qui  pemicis 
jumenti  beneficio  currit  et  pasdtur  ?" 

Again — Procopius  mentions  no  Bulgarians;  only 
Huns :  but  certain  deeds  that  Jwnandes  and  others 
attribute  to  the  former  he  gives  to  the  latter. 

A  third  passsge,  that,  admitting  some  distinction 
to  have  existed  between  ths  Huns  and  Bulgarians 
suggests  the  likelihood  of  its  having  been  but  slight, 
is  from  Fredegarins  (c.  72) :  "  Eo  anno,  in  Ava- 
rwum,  cognomenti  Chunorum,  r^;no  in  Pannonia 
surrexit  vehemens  intentio,  eo  quod  de  regno  cer- 
tarent,  cni  deberatur  ad  succedendum,  unus  ez 
Avarie  et  alius  ex  Bu^ru,' 

Fourthly.  We  must  remember  that  both  Bun  and 
Butgarian  are  collective  names.  Having  done  this, 
we  have  two  divisions.  The  exact  names  are  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain;  but  names  sufficiently  like  to 
pass  for  denominations  cf  the  same  tribe  are  {bund 
in  one  author  amongst  the  Huns,  in  another  amongst 
the  Bulgarians  fr  roirff  rf  XP^^V  ''^  '''*''  BouA- 
yifmr  IAkii  HyiKBn  rp  Spaxp-  inryicaMvU  tattSr 
«a2  vcpl  rqr  ifxuirnrtet  rir  'Onqfovrtoipmr 
BovXyifto'  «cal  Kvrpiytur.  (Theopban.  ed.  Par.  p. 
39&)  The  place,  however,  tbs  Buns  is  mere  usual; 
and  here  the  names  are  'OvoTsiipm  (Btmigari) 
and  Kovrrxoijpai  (f  tttet'a^rri.) 

Such  is  the  evidence  of  Zeuss  as  opposed  to  that 
of  the  passage  of  Gibbon  that  preceded  it.  B  n 
Gibbon  himself,  in  another  part  of  his  great  work 
(ch.  xliL),  identifies  the  Bulgarians  with  the  Huns. 
"  I  adopt  the  appellatioa  oi  Bnlgariins  from  Enno- 
ditis,  Jcnumdes,  Theophanee,  and  the  Chronicles  of 
Caa^odorus  and  HarcelUnus.  The  nam*  of  Huns  is 
too  Tague:  the  tribes  of  the  Cutturgurians  and  Ut- 
tur^gnrians  are  too  minute  and  harsh."  Again :  "  the 
same  year.. .was  marked  by  an  invasioB  of  the  Huns 
or  Bulgarians."  The  Cutigurians  are  ths  KvritU 
youpet,  or  CuUiagiri,  of  the  last  extract.  Their 
name  will  reoccur. 

The  next  popuhttioD  akin  to  the  Huns  (the  proofs 
of  this  will  be  seen  m  the  sequel  and  m  Avarks) 
is  that  of  the  Avars.  The  reign  of  Justinian  gives 
the  first,  that  of  Charlemagne  the  Ust,  of  this  name. 
For  fiirthsr  details,  see  Avabks. 

The  fourth  great  name  is  that  of  the  Khazsn; 
who  are  imequivocally  mentioned  under  that  desig- 
nation aa  early  aa  a.  o.  626,  though  not  by  a 
oont*iDponi7  historian.    The  eridmo*,  howeror,  MF 
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tlMir  pmnr  u  MiBldeaL  ThtcmpanrLaoIV^no 
cf  CooMmntim  CopraiTmaa,  «u  the  aoD  of  th« 
Iron,  dMghtcr  of  tb«  Kban  of  the  Khazan.  He 
lagned  from  a.  d.  775  to  a.  D.  780.  Tlieir  lim» 
nuges  from  the  serenth  eeotoiyto  the  tenth;  the 
power  being  at  its  ■lariwiii  about  a.  d.  850.  Is 
tpaee  thej  epnad  from  the  Cacpian  to  the  Dnjeper: 
from  the  Caapian,  inaamiich  aa  the  Anb  name  of 
that  lake  ma  the  Saa  of  (A«  Kkman;  to  Dniefcr, 
beeaoag  thej  are  maationed  under  the  name  Cikwoiugf 
b^  the  earliest  Bnasian  histsrian — Nestor. 

Mocb  in  the  same  way  as  the  name  Han  is  sno- 
ceeded  hj  that  of  BBlgwian,  the  name  Khazar  is 
succeeded  by  that  of  Patzmakt,  PeUUmegmm  {Pm- 
Dace, Peeenatid,  Pmematm,  Pecmei, PelnuiyPotti- 
nagi,  naT^ixucrroi,  Ptamgm  (Bossian  name), 
Binai,  Btm  (Hongarian  names).  The  Kcmghar 
are  a  section  of  the  PtUkmtfiut.  Time  from  a.  d. 
900  (there  or  thereaboots)  to  A.  D.  1050.  PUwe — 
the  parts  between  tlie  Lower  Daoabe  and  tlie  Lower 
Don  <:3  Besurmbia,  Cherson,  and  part  of  Taurida^ 
Like  the  Khazara,  they  attack  Boasia;  pceasing 
northwards  and  westwards. 

The  UMi  (Ctisf,  Arabic  name)  leplaoe— «r  ap- 
pear to  replaoa — the  Petsbenegi;  time,  the  11th 
centtuy. 

Lastly,  cone  the  Comani,  scarcely  distinf^hable 
from  tbe  UzL  Of  all  the  tribes  akia  to  the  Huns,  the 
Camani  seem  to  hare  preesed  furthest  westwards. 
Probably,  they  occupied  Volhynia — certainly  a  part 
of  Hongary.  The  last  indiTidual  who  spoke  a  lan- 
guage allied  to  that  of  the  Huns — a  language  cf 
Asiatic  origin — the  laat  of  the  Cnmanians — Varro^ 
an  old  man  of  Kariaag— died  A.D.  1770.  With 
him  doees  the  history  cS  the  popolationa  allied  to 
Hon,  who  at  one  and  the  same  time  dwelt  north  of 
the  Balkan,  and  retained  their  language.  The  blood 
of  tbe  population  is  stall  abundant — in  some  cases 
pndonunant ;  in  Bulgaria,  Hongary,  the  Danubian 
Prindpalitias,  ValhyBia,  Podolia,  CherMU,  Taaiida, 
and  the  Crimea. 

It  may  be  said  that  tbe  eridenca  of  tbe  Am  sne- 
eemm  is  deficient ;  that  the  Catena  Attiliarwrmn 
(so  to  say)  is  broken.  Upon  this,  the  writer  remarks 
that  tbe  abaohite  identity  of  the  preceding  popu- 
latioos  with  the  Hun  is  not  predicated.  Th^  are 
only  said  to  belong  to  tbe  same  family  with  the 
Huns  la  Attila,  and  to  illostiata  the  same  gmeral 
historical  phenomenon ;  via.  tit  mtrwum  into 
EoMtem  Europe  of  certain  frontier  popmiationt 
frotn  Western  Atia,  a  phenomenon  which  is  seen  in 
its  truer  light  wbm  seen  as  a  whole,  than  when 
seen  in  fragments. 

But  what  are  the  proofe  that  these  nations  are 
all  in  reaUtji,  thoogb  not  all  in  nans,  Hun  ?  And 
in  what  sense  are  they  so  7  They  an  not  so  poli- 
tically at  any  rate.  They  are  so  ethoolagically,  and 
they  are  so  geogimj^cally.  They  are  so  geogra- 
phicalbi;  inasmuch  as  they  can  all  be  deduced  from 
some  portion  of  the  area  wbich  ky  between  the  most 
western  occupancies  of  the  Pannoniao  Huns,  and  the 
most  northern  occupancies  of  the  Avar  Huns. 

Thb  Huas  BTHiroLOOICALLT  MKMBBBII  OP  TBS 
Tims  VAMILT.  —  They  are  so  ethaologically,  aa 
can  be  shown  by  the  following  train  of  reasoning:  — 

a.  That  the  Camani  and  Petdiinegi  spoke  the 
same  language  is  ezpressly  stated  by  Anna  Comnena, 
a  contempoary  tesdmouy. 

i.  Then  is  the  eridoioe  of  the  early  Arab  geo- 
gn^diars,  that  tiie  Ebazars  and  Bulgarians  spoke 
tha  same  laagiiagai 
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c  ttun  B*  tin  teasca  alrendyj^rcn  far  «•- 
neetiag 

(L  The  Bulgarians  and  Hans ; 
fi.  The  Arars  and  Hnns. 

i.  There  is  a  specimen  of  the  CnmasiaB,  mi 
there  an  glosses  from  ths  Ehaiar,  Avar,  Bnlgariia, 
all  refisrable  to  one  and  the  same  language. 

c  That  kngnags  is  the  Turk  of 
Taitary. 

It  is  snbnitted  that  this  endence  ia  i 
sufficient  when  we  consder  that  no  material  fiEla 
tiatnee  it,  and  that  the  a  priori  probabihtaea  sic 
in  ita  fitroor.  What  coontry  so  likely  to  han  dis- 
charged a  popolatian  npoo  Soutfa-easteni  Boasis,  the 
Danubian  Pnndpalities,  Bolgaria,  and  Hnngaiy,  la 
Independent  Tartary  and  Caucasus  (L  sl  the  gotem- 
■MUtsocaDed)?  At  the  same  time,  the  £k«  of  the  rri- 
dence  of  the  Bwu  of  Attila  being  of  a  mora  indirsct 
kind  than  we  might  h  priori  expect,  is  by  no  meaiB 
keptback.  We  only  find  what  the/ are  I7  what  die 
Arars  were. 

Eaklt  Eitbofsah  BiarroBT  or  thx  Poru^ 
LAT10R8  AKix  TO  THB  Boss. —  1.  Detailt  of  Ae 
name.  —  Hitherto,  the  history  of  the  popnistisas 
akin  to  the  Hun  has  beea  tiie  instofy  of  eettaia 
popolatians  connected  with  the  decline  of  the  Bomaa 
empire :  indeed,  it  baa  been  treated  as  if  it  bagssi 
during  the  reign  of  Valcna,  with  the  attack  apon  the 
Goths  and  the  snbaeqnent  passsge  of  the  Dasaha. 
This  baa  been  the  first  &ct  lec^^nised — the  fint 
liwt  supported  by  competent  testimooy.  At  the 
same  time,  a  great  deal  of  die  Aeiatie  history  baa 
been  objected  to;  a  small  part  only  admitted  Nov, 
this  leares  the  eariy  history  of  the  Hun  name  no- 
touched.  If  they  *did  not  come  frxxn  the  wall  of 
China,  whence  came  th<7?  The  name  ITaitia  new; 
but  we  hare  seen  that  then  is  a  long  and  late  hi^ 
tory  of  the  Hun  populatioa  under  other  names. 
Hay  there  not  also  be  a  long  eorijr  one  aa  weUT 
Hay  not  the  line  ran  backwards  aa  well  aa  tr- 
wardsf  This  question  is  best  treated  after  a  pre- 
liminary notioe  ol  what  may  be  called  the  details  of 
the  Hun  name.  If  the  name  .Hiai  (and  indeed  tbs 
names  £i<^;arMii,  Khaeari)  an  general  and  esi- 
ieed'rs,  what  an  the  ipecife  designatkms  f  That 
such  detaila  exist  has  alnady  beoi  suggested  by  tbe 
remark  of  Gibbon,  that  the  names  Kntigmi,  Ac, 
were  too  specific  and  Umited.  We  hare,  then,  tfaa 
following  names: — 

I.  ilaiilsiiri  rf  Prisons;  .^(pstan* of  Joaaadea. 
S.  Itimari,  Prisons  and  Jomuides.  3.  Aladmri, 
Jomandes.  4.  T'oaowrai  of  Priscos  ;  T^mearae  of 
Jomandes.  5.  Boitei,  Priscos  and  Jomandea.  6. 
Sorotgi,  Priscus.  7.  Kntnrguri  (^Kotrignn  in  Ag»> 
thias),  Piocopins.  Cnttiagiri,  Jaraandea.  8.  {71- 
iir^iirt  of  Agathias.  9.  {/Ztaaart  of  Ag«tii;»« 
Ultdmnret  of  Joraandes.  10.  Angiedri,  iat- 
nandes.  U.  Bitngnree,  Jtanandea.  IS.  Sataget, 
Jomandes ;  probshly  same  as  Satagarii.  13.  SMri, 
Prooopius.  14.  Vrugi.  15.  Oao^iart,  bekngiag  to 
the  country  called  Onognria,  Geogr.  Bannn.  16. 
ZaU,  Menander.  17.  iSoro^itri.  Tbe  list  can  pro- 
bably be  increased.  It  is  considered,  howcrer,  raS- 
cient  to  show  that  the  statement  that  the  term  Bmn 
was  a  generic  and  ccdlectire  name,  was  based  optn  a 
sufficient  list  of  spedea.  The  eridsnoe  as  to  the 
Hun  affinities  of  the  preceding  tribes  is  not  nnifiiB- 
It  is  stronger  in  s«ne  esses  thsn  in  othei*.  Is  aD, 
boweTsr,  it  seems  sufficient.  For  further  inftnnatioa 
see  Zeuss,  w.  Hvmmi,  Alani,  Snfgari,  Avarm. 

Thb  AoAnott.— One  bmm  «f  gnsitar  iuytaasa 
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than  tlie  mt  has  been  raaerred,  Aealiirt.  What 
Priacns  foond,  on  hia  visit  to  Attila's  court  or  camp, 
reapgcting  tliese  jlaote'rt,  has  been  alnadj  noticed. 
We  mnst  remember  where  they  ]»J,  Tiz,  in  the  moun- 
tain districts  tt  the  parts  abont  Hnngarjr,  (saj)  in 
TransjlTania.  Contrast  this  locality  with  that  of  the 
Avan,  who,  in  thrir  original  locality,  seem  to  have 
been  the  most  northern  of  Hnns;  and  who  (we  must 
remember)  are  distinctly  designated  by  that  name. 
So  are  the  Acatziri.  Mow,  between  these  limits  lay 
the  Scythia  of  Hendotns.  That  the  Scythians  of 
Herodotus  belonged  to  the  great  Turk  family  is,  in 
the  present  article,  a  pcstnhite ;  but  OTidence  will  be 
given  of  this  foct  in  the  articles  Sctthae,  Sgtthia. 
And  the  Huns,  with  their  allied  popolatians,  were  Tnrk 
also.  Neither,  however,  were  indigenons  to  Eoiope: 
but,  on  the  contrary,  each  intrusive,  each  originally 
Asiatic ;  each,  under  an  i  priori  view  of  their  pro- 
bable origin,  from  the  north-western  parts  of  Inde- 
pendent Tartary.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  actual 
facts  of  the  Hun  histoy,  there  is  no  need  of  any 
migrations  Uter  than  that  of  the  Scythae  (Skoloti) 
to  bring  them  into  Europe,  mtd  thtre  it  no  evidence 
o/meh.  And,  whatever  may  have  been  the  actual 
fiicts  in  the  history  of  the  Scythae,  there  ia  no  eti- 
dtnee  of  their  having  either  been  ejected  from 
their  European  occupandee,  or  extinguiehed  a* 
poptiatione.  The  only  definite  &et  is  a  change  of 
the  names  by  which  the  populatioos  of  a  certun 
portion  of  Europe  are  known.  It  is  suggested,  then, 
that  the  history  of  the  populations  akin  to  the  Hun, 
from  the  Sth  century  forwards,  is,  in  the  naiii,  a 
continuance  of  the  history  of  the  Scythae  of  the  4th 
century  b.  c.  But  is  there  any  evidence  of  such 
continuity?  It  is  submitted  that  there  is  eome. 
The  KoTiafwi  of  Herodotus  are,  probably,  the  Cn- 
tigari  of  later  writera.  The  Huns  of  Atdla  are  not 
only  called  Scythae,  but  more  specifically  Jlogal 
Scythae.  (Priscus,  de  LegaL  8.  1.)  Lastly,  comes 
the  notice  of  the  Xaimu  (vid  eitp.)  by  Ptolem. 

But  what  if  the  A  eatari^=xAgathgni  f  Mr.  New- 
man, m  a  paper  on  the  Scfthia  ofHerodotue,  places 
them  in  Transylvania.  So  much  for  the  coincidence 
of  place  and  place.  What  as  to  name  and  name  ? 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  difierence  we  mnst 
expect  i  prion.  The  two  words  have  come  to  us 
throflgh  diSisrent  routes,  and  at  difl^rent  times. 
Agathgrri  is  Greek — eariy,  classical  Greek ;  as 
(as  Greek)  Roman  also.  It  was  taken  by  our  early 
Greek  antboritiea  at  secondrhand ;  perhaps  even  lees 
directly  than  that.  This  means,  that  it  was  not 
taken  from  the  Agathgrei  themselves,  but  that  it 
passed  through  an  intermediate  language,  becoming 
thereby  liable  to  change. 

But  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Friacns  got  it  either 
first-hand,  or  through  the  Goths,  and  their  forms  are, 
AKirtpei  and  'Amrr^poi,  Acatari  (m  certain  HSS., 
Aeamri).  It  wonld  be  strange  if  the  words  were 
liker  than  they  are.  There  has  been  a  diflbence  of 
medium,  and  a  difierence  of  form  is  the  natural  result. 
The  present  writer  makes  no  secret  of  laying  great 
stress  on  these  words,  Acattiri  and  AgoAgrti,  even 
at  the  risk  of  bemg  accused  of  indulging  in  etymo- 
logies. He  will,  ere  tog,  strengthen  it  by  another ; 
submitting  that  the  two  combined  are  more  than 
twice  as  strong  as  one  standing  alone :  they  confirm 
each  other.  At  present  he  sums  upwith  the  inference, 
that  if  the  Acatairi  were  Huns,  and  the  Agathyrsi 
Scythae,  and  each  occupied  the  same  locality  at  times 
■0  distant  as  the  ages  of  Herodotus  and  Priscus, 
tone  member  of  th*  Him  name,  at  kait,  waa  in  tHa 
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in  Tiansylvxma  six  centoriee  befbre  Atifla's  time, — 
eome  Scythians  coincided  with  some  Huns, 

It  is  now  suggested  that  the  history  of  there 
parts  be  read  backwards.  For  the  parts  between  the 
Aluta  and  the  Dniester,  it  was  the  Romans  of  Trajjn 
who  displaced  the  descendants  of  the  Scythae  of 
Herodotus,  fragments  of  whan  remained  in  Tran- 
sylvania as  ^aztnri  in  thetime  of  Attila.  And  why 
not  the  Hnns  of  Attik  be  what  the  Acatiiri  were  t 
No  evidence  brings  then  from  ang  point  east  of  the 
AbUa.  All  that  evidence  does  is  to  say  that  certain 
Huns  fought  against  certain  Alans  on  the  Uaeotis; 
that  certain  Huns  ejected  certain  Thervings  from 
Bessarabia ;  that  certain  Hnns  occupied  the  country 
betweentheAlutaand Those.  Allbeyondis»(fereiiee; 
and  the  infinence  of  the  present  writer  is,  that  the  Hnns 
of  Attila  were  no  new  comers  in  Hungary.  Where 
was  Attila's  court  or  camp  ?  Not  in  Koman  Dacia, 
nor  yet  in  Boman  Pannonia :  but  just  in  that  part 
between  the  two  that  was  never  Bomanised ;  a  likely 
spot  for  the  remains  of  such  independence  as  the 
Scythian  porti<m  of  Dada  might  preaerve,  but  not  a 
likely  spot  for  a  new  invader  from  the  Don  or  Volga. 
Part,  thai,  of  Dacia  was  Scythian  or  Turk  7  Cer- 
tainly. No  man  can  say  how  much.  And  the  sub- 
jects of  Decebalus  may  have  been  Scythian  or  Tnrk, 
descendants  of  the  A^thyni,  ancestors  of  the  Acat- 
ziri, cloee  kinsmen  ol  the  Huns  of  Attihu  Such  is 
the  infarence.  If  soldiers,  why  not  captains  7  why 
not  Decebalus  himself  7  There  are  thoee  who  may 
think  that  the  notion  of  Decebalus  being  a  Turk 
supplies  a  reductio  ad  abem-dmn.  Yet  it  is  only 
our  preconceived  notions  that  are  shocked.  No  facts 
are  against  it.  Why  should  not  the  Agathynd 
of  Dacia  have  supplied  a  leader  as  well  as  any 
other?  Decebalus  is  a  word  strange  to  Gothic, 
strange  to  Slavonic,  not  ttrange  to  Turk  hittarg. 
When  the  proper  and  specific  Turks  first  appear  in 
the  field  of  history,  as  they  do  in  tbe  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian, the  name  of  the  first  Turk  khan  is  that  of 
the  last  Dadan  kmg — Disbul,in  Gibbon ;  Ai^aCoJXar, 
in  Henander  (p.  301). 

The  tme  historical  character  of  Attila  will,  per- 
haps, never  be  recognised ;  but,  if  we  mnst  have 
extremes,  the  doctrine  that  he  was  the  reconstmctor 
of  an  impaired  nationality,  and  the  analogue  of  Fehi- 
gius  in  Spain  rather  thu  of  TamerUne  in  Asia,  is 
as  little  removed  fi?om  the  probable  trath  as  the 
notion  that  he  was  the  Sonuge  of  God  and  the 
symbol  of  barbarism.  The  ejection  of  the  Goths 
seems  to  have  a  simple  detail  in  the  history  of 
Dada, — possibly  the  first  great  event  in  the  recon- 
struction of  a  Scythic  (or  Scytho-Sarmatian)  king- 
dean  as  opposed  to  a  Bomano-Oermanio  one.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  much  more  certain  that  the  Goths  were 
the  mtruders  than  it  is  that  the  Hnns  were. 

Whttb  Huns  (pSnm  Xtimi),  Cidasitab, 
Nkpthautab,  EraTHALiTAE.  —  Cidriatv  is  the 
name  in  Piiscns  ;  wUte,  the  epithet  of  Prooo- 
pius.  Their  kcality  was  the  south-western  part 
of  Turkestan:  their  affinitiee,  probably  Tnrk;  the 
present  Turcomans  being  their  likeliest  descendants. 
They  appear  in  history  as  being  engaged  in  a  war 
agahist  Piroies,  king  of  Persia,  in  tlM  sixth  ccn' 
tuiy.  (Procop.  B.  P.  I  3.)  They  an  distinctly 
stated  by  Procopius  to  have  agreed  with  the  Huns 
chiefly  in  name ;  to  have  been  designated  by  tbe 
epithet  vhUe,  because  their  oomplexioo  was  fair, 
to  have  been  eomparativdy  oiriUsed,  settled,  and 
agricultoiaL 

Ohkkrtai. — Meniaaan  sooaidend  that  •  popn- 
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Utko  nimed  bjr  Anmwuii  UanaDtant'CVnifiiM, 
•leHuiu — Dsnw  far  lumw.  Thtir  king  Gnunbatea, 
timg  with  the  king  cf  the  fieiifiiiien  Albania,  was 
an  ally  of  Sapor  in  the  war  againit  Julian  (xviii 
6.  §  t2).  Popolationi  akin  to  the  Hnae  in  Kocth- 
ern  Aimenia,  or  along  the  Geofgian  fixntier,  an 
bj  no  meana  improbable. 

RujiTiuio  or  THM  Hcrxin  to  t8b  Htnc-jo 
OP  CHums  HiaroBT. — The  eriticisni  upon  the 
coonectioB  (real  or  aoppoaed)  of  the  Hiuu  with  a 
popalatica  that  caoM  in  eootaot  with  the  Cliiaae, 
ha*  been  detered  nntil  the  pc«i«at  occaaion.  It 
came*  beat  after  a  notice  of  the  White  Hnn*. 
Gibbon'*  account  i*  that  of  De  Gnigne*.  Neomann 
ha*  adopted,  and  in  sooie  degree  aaoctiooed,  the 
Tiews  of  the  Freooh  and  EngUah  hiitotiana.  Ai 
Kenmann  i*  wdl  nrsed  in  Chiaeaa  litarmtore,  his 
opinioD  i*  important.  The  cnticiam  of  the  preaent 
writer  is  hasai  npon  no  pretence  of  anTttung  of  the 
•art  He  oalj  takes  the  evidtoee  a*  he  finds  it. 
Let  OS  see  what  is  stated,  and  than  compare  it  with 
what  is  proved.  A  writer  (See-ma-tsien)  whose 
date  is  fixed  aboot  b.  o.  100,  bat  wboee  writings 
har^  not  came  down  to  oa,  and  who  is  only  known 
fivm  beiag  qootad  \>j  Ha-ta-an-lin  (a  writer  of  the 
eighth  centmy  A.  d.),  is  said  to  hare  stated  that, 
between  B.  c  S3S7  iod  n.  o.  3S05,  there  liTod  on 
the  Upper  Hoangho  a  tribe  called  bj  the  Chinee 
Shan-jang  (mmai  mmmUmetn).  Between  B.a 
S205  and  B.C  1766,  the  name  far  the  popalation 
of  thsae  ioealitiea  is  Hun -jo.  That  the  Shan-jong 
are  the  Hnn-jo  nnder  aChineee,  and  the  Hnn-Jo 
the  Sban-jang  ondn  a  natire  name,  is  stated  \tj 
Keumann ;  bat  it  is  on  inftrmea  of  kit  oim,  nn- 
supported  (so  far  a*  his  text  goes)  by  anything 
Chinese.  Hoice,  admitting  the  Hun-jo  to  be 
Hans,  the  erideoce  of  their  being  Shan-jang  is  in- 
oompiete.  This  anbtiaots  something  from  their 
•ntiqaitjr.  The  histoiy  proceeds  with  the  statement 
that — aboot  b.  c.  SCO  there  was  a  great  Tanjoa 
(aorereign)  of  the  Hon- jo  named  Teiiman,  and  that 
he  came  1000  jcars  afto-  an  iodiTidoal  named  Shim- 
wei ;  nathiag  beiag  known  for  the  intsrraL  This 
sobtracta  again  from  the  historical  antiquity  of  the 
Hun-jo.  Abant  B.  o.  307  Maoton  caoqaen  great 
part  of  China,  and  ahoot  A.  d.  90  his  deecendants 
are  themselvee  caaquered  and  qected,  Tliis  we 
get  fireai  the  Chinese:  We  also  get  the  statement 
that  these  brakes  and  ejected  Hun-jo  mored  west- 
wards. They  are  now  getting  towards  a  time  and 
place  where  Eoropean  history  takee  ct^nisance  of 
(hem.  The  Han-jo  ass  prosed  by  the  Chinese, 
preee  aptm  the  Alans,  and  coBie  oat  as  the  Huns  of 
the  tineof  Valena. 

It  mqr  nanrew  the  qaestian  if  we  criticise  this 
last  &ct  in  the  faistoiy  of  the  Hnn-jo  only;  leaving 
•at  the  earlier  one*,  as  being  bnt  remotely  connected 
with  tliat  of  the  Hans.  Can  the  fhgitive  from  China, 
.a.  D.  90,  be  connected  with  the  invaders  of  Sooth 
Bossia  in  the  time  of  Valeos?  The  beat  attention 
which  the  writer  of  this  article  has  been  able  to 
give  t»  the  modem  writers  on  this  subject,  has  left 
him  with  the  oonvictioo  that  the  ooonection  is  coe 
of  their  own  aiaking.  No  western  writer  carries  the 
Huns  east  of  the  Volga ;  no  Chineee  coe,  west  of  the 
latilnde  of  Lake  Baikal.  Neamana's  refarences  lead 
ns  to  believe  that  the  Alans  are  mentianed  by  the 
Chineee  historiaas.  The  context  shows  that  they 
■re  not  The  link,  than,  is  hypothetical  and  nnsa- 
tis&ctcry. 
.    It  nay  hava  atnicsk  mom  that  the  whde  of  the 
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Chiaese  evMeuee  for  Uteee  eaiiy  times  i 
bctoty, —  nnsatis&ctory  even  as  a  general  vsr. 
But  there  are  suspcioas  details  as  weU.  Tedman, 
the  first  Tsiyoo  of  the  Huns,  reappears  sonie  oea- 
tnries  later  ss  the  first  Khan  of  the  Turks.  Km- 
mann  himself  argues  that  the  word  Gan-tcai  (or 
Antsai)  in  the  Chineee  books  means  Asia,  word  for 
word;  and  that  it  waa  a  name  taken  from  the 
weetera  worid.  If  this,  why  not  more  ?  Why  net 
the  name  Hno-jo  ?  The  &cts  that  are  fijund  in  the 
writers  who  hare  dealt  with  the  Hun- jo  histoij,  aa 
taken  from  the  Chinese,  are  sospicioaEly  like  tba 
&cts  of  the  Byiantjoe  historians.  The  name  Dit- 
a-p>U  u  given  as  being  a  Chinese  form  fiir  Ai^dCav- 
Asr,  a  king  cotainly  connected  with  Byiantinr,  hoc 
so  catainly  with  Chineee,  history,  tl  is  by  no  meaai 
certain  that  the  whole  histocy  of  the  Hnn-jo  is 
older  than  the  influence  of  thoee  Syrian  Chri^iaas 
in  China  and  Uongolia,  who  gave  the  iirtt/nJimw^ 
their  alphabet,  and  with  it  (pohaps)  a  imflkviit 
inklmg  of  the  history  of  Western  Asa  to  be  adapted 
to  the  anttqoities  of  their  own  ooontry. 

But,  grsiiting  this  view  to  be  untenable^  and  tbt 
the  Chiuse  history  is  anthentic,  we  must  remember 
that  the  Huns  of  AltiU  were  one  thing,  the  White 
Huns  of  Turkestan  anotberj  and  it  may  be  added 
that,  if  some  Huns  or  other  mast  be  broogfat  in 
contact  with  China,  the  case  is  the  stranger  £ar 
those  of  Toikeetan.  At  the  present  mammt,  the 
Turk  popolations  of  Tarkend  and  Ehoten  bel<^  to 
what  is  called  Lttae**  Tartars  ;  whereaa,  between 
the  Northern  Turks  (Tartary)  and  China,  the  vast 
tract  of  Mongidia  intervenes. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  reas<»ia  for  disconnecting 
the  Hone  of  Attila  and  the  Hnn-jo  of  Chineee 
authors.  (Gibbon,  DediM  mi  Fall,  jfc ;  Crea^, 
DeeitiveBattlu  ojflkt  IParU(Chaloos) ;  Oe  GnigMs, 
BiHoin  dtt  Bmu;  Neomann,  Dm  VSOtr  dt$  SU- 
ichm  Su$$bmdi.)  [B.  G.  L.] 

HUNNUM,  in  Britain,  the  Mb.  ststiao  aki«  the 
line  <f  the  Vallnm,  beginning  at  Segedunom 
(WalluHd),  where  the  Notitia  jdaces  the  Ala  Safai- 
niana — a  body  of  boops  pcobubly  named  after 
Hadrian's  empress,  Eabina.  It  eaincides  with  the 
preset  locality  alBaUom,  where  Boman  rmiaina  sn 
abundant,  and  where,  in  a.D.  1600,  Camden  finnd  a 
monomental  slab  erected  to  the  memay  of  a  soldier 
of  the  Ala  Sahiniana.  For  a  notice  of  the  excavalian 
made  at  Hunnum  and  its  results,  ss  well  as  for  that 
of  Soman  road,  and  a  bridge  made  oat  an  older 
Boman  one,  see  Brace's  JRomm  Wall,  fp.  lit— 
141.  [B.  a.  L.] 

HYAEA,  [Htli,  Na  2.] 
HYAMPEIA.  [Delphi,  p.  764,  a.] 
HYA'MPOLIS  ("Ti*»«A.s:  JElk.  TafOiAlr^), 
an  anoent  town  of  Phocis,  mentimed  by  Homer  (/L 
u.  521),  and  said  to  have  been  foimded  by  the 
Hyantee  after  they  had  been  expelled  ftom  Boeolia 
by  the  Cadmwan*  (Pans.  ix.  3&  §  5;  Strsk  ix. 
p.  4S4.)  It  was  situated  on  the  road  leading  from 
Orchomenus  to  Opus  (Pans.  L  c),  and,  as  it  stood 
at  the  entrance  of  a  valley  which  formed  a  con- 
venient passage  fixsn  Locris  into  Phocis  and  Boeolia, 
its  name  frequently  occurs  in  history.  It  was  at 
the  entrance  of  this  pass  that  the  Phocians  guned  a 
Tictoiy  over  the  Thessalians.  (Herod.  viiL  28.) 
Hyampolia  was  sfterwardB  destroyed,  along  with  the 
other  Phodan  towns,  by  the  aimy  of  Xerxes.  (Herod. 
viiiSS.)  In  B. a  87 1  Jason,  in  his  march  throng 
Phods,  whm  he  was  letnining  from  Boeotia  after 
the  battle  of  Leactsk,  is  said  to  hare  taken  Ttvo*. 
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AiTfif  ri  Tfoiartuv  (Xen.  ffeKvi. '4.  §  27), 
which  vs  snpposed  \sj  some  to  be  the  same  place  «s 
Cleonae,  a  village  belon^ng  to  Hyatnpolis.  (Plat. 
da  Virt  MuL  p.  244;  Valcken.  ad  Herod.  Tiii.  28.) 
In  B.  c.  347  a  battle  was  fought  near  Hjampolis 
between  the  Boeotians  and  Pbocians.  (Diod.  xri. 
S6.)  The  city  is  (aid  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
Philip ;  but,  as  Pan^anias  states  that  the  ancient 
agora,  senate-bouse,  and  theatre  were  still  remain- 
ing in  lus  time,  it  mast  hare  been  cbiefiy  the  fortifi- 
cations which  were  destroyed  by  Philip.  At  all 
events  it  continued  to  be  an  inhabited  city,  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  Roman  ware  in  Greece.  (Lir. 
zxxii.  18.)  It  was  embellished  by  Hadrian  with  a 
Stoa.  Pausaniaa  mentions  also  a  temple  of  Artemis, 
who  was  the  deity  chiefly  worshipped  in  the  city. 
(Fans.  X.  35.  §§  6,  7.)  Pliny  (ir.  7.  ».  12)  and 
Ptolemy  (iiL  15.  §  20)  erroneoDsly  describe  Hyam- 
polia  as  a  city  of  Boeotia. 

The  ruins  of  Hyampolis  may  be  se^  upon  a 
height  about  five  minutes  northward  of  the  village 
of  Vogdh&ni.  "  The  entire  circuit  of  the  fortifica- 
tions is  traceable,  but  they  are  most  complete  on  the 
western  side.  The  masonry  is  of  the  third  order, 
nearly  approaching  to  the  moet  regular  kind.  The 
circumference  is  about  three-quartere  of  a  mile.  The 
direct  distance  to  this  ruin  from  the  summit  of  Abae 
is  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a  north-west 
direction,  fielow  Vogdhdni.  on  the  side  <^  a  steep 
bank  which  fiUls  to  the  valley  olKhibaim,  a  foun- 
tain issuing  firom  the  rock  is  discharged  through 
two  spouts  bto  a  atone  reservoir  of  ancient  construc- 
tion, which  stands  probably  in  its  original  place." 
(Leake,  Norihtm  Grtece,  vol.  iL  pp.  167,  seq.) 

Strabo  relates  (/.  c.)  that  there  was  another  town, 
named  Hyampolis,  in  Phocis,  situated  on  Par- 
nag.iU8. 

HYANTES  Cra»T«i). «"  mentioned  among  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Boeotia,  who  were  driven 
out  of  this  country  by  the  Cadmeians,  whereupon 
they  founded  the  town  of  Hyampolis  in  Phocis. 
(Pans.  ix.  5.  §  1,  ix.  35.  §  5;  Strab.  viL  p.  321,  iz. 
pp.  401,  424,  X.  p.  464.) 

HYBLA  ("YjSAa:  Eth.  TPkaias,  Hyblensis,  but 
the  adjective  form  is  Hyblaens),  is  the  name  of  no 
less  than  three  cities  of  Sicily,  which  are  often  con- 
foimded  with  each  other,  and  which  it  is  sometimes 
very  difficult  to  distinguish. 

i.  The  largest  and  most  considerable  of  the  three, 
thence  called  for  distinction's  sake  Bgbla  Major  or 
Magna  ('T/3Xa  4  t^Ko',  Steph.  B.;  Pans.  v.  23. 
§  6 :  on  coins  'TjSAa  HryiUii :  Eckhel,  voL  i. 
p.  216),  was  situated  coi  the  southern  slope  of 
Mount  Aetna,  not  far  from  the  river  Symaethus. 
Hence  it  is  described  by  Pausaniaa  (in  whose  time 
it  bad  ceased  to  be  an  independent  city)  as  sitnated 
in  the  territory  of  Catana  ( Jv  rp  Kararalf,  I  c). 
In  like  manner,  w«  find  it  noticed  by  Thucydides 
as  a  place  between  Catana  and  Centnripa,  so  that 
the  Athenians,  on  their  return  from  an  expedition  to 
the  Utter  city,  ravaged  the  com  fields  of  the  Ines- 
saeans  and  Hyblaeans.  (Thuc  vL  96).  It  was 
clearly  a  Siculian  city;  and  hence,  at  an  earlier 
period,  it  is  mentioned  among  the  other  towns  cf 
that  people  in  the  interior  of  the  ishmd  which 
Dncetins  soogbt  to  unite  into  a  common  league,  a 
measure  to  which  the  Hyblaeans  alone  refused  to 
accede.  (Diod.  xi.  88).  It  is  quite  clear  that,  in 
all  tbs  limn  passages,  the  Attnaean  Hybla  is  the 
one  momt :  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  dtf  of 
Bybl*,  vhich  was  attacked  by  the  Athenians  soon 
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after  thar  landing  in  Scily  (Thne.  vi.  62),  but 
without  success,  was  no  other,  though  Thucydides 
calls  it  Hybla  Geleatis  ("T^  i>  TtKtlms),  an 
epithet  which  has  been  generally  supposed  to  bdong 
to  the  second  city  of  the  name.     (See  Ka  2.) 

During  the  Second  Punic  War,  Livy  mentions 
Hybla  as  one  of  the  towns  that  were  indnced  to 
revolt  to  the  Carthaginians  in  B.  o.  211,  but  were 
quickly  recovered  by  the  Roman  praetor  M.  Cor- 
nelius. (Liv.  xxvi.  21.)  In  the  time  of  Cicero  the 
Hyblenses  (evidently  the  people  of  the  Aetnaean 
city)  appear  as  a  considenble  municipal  commu- 
nity, with  a  territory  fertile  in  com  (Cic  Verr.  iii. 
43):  and  Hybla  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  the 
interior  of  Sicily  which  Pomponius  Mela  thinks 
worthy  of  mention.  Its  name  is  also  found  both  in 
Pliny,  who  reckons  it  among  the  "  popnli  stipen- 
diarii"  of  the  island,  and  in  Ptolemy.  Hence  it  is 
strange  tliat  Pausanias  appears  to  speak  of  it  as 
in  his  tune  utterly  desokte.  The  passage,  how- 
ever, is  altogether  so  confused  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  say  of  which  Hybla  he  is  there  speaking. 
(MeL  iL  7.  §  16;  Plia  iii.  8.  s.  14 ;  PtoLiii.  4. 
§  14 ;  Pans.  V.  23.  §  6.)  W«  find  no  later  notice 
of  it,  though  an  inscription  of  Christian  times  found 
at  Catana  appears  to  refer  to  Hybla  as  still  existing 
tmder  its  ancient  name.  (Castell.  Inter.  SidZ 
p.  2.53,  no.  42.) 

The  site  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty :  bnt  the 
position  suggested  by  Claverius,  at  Palemi  (about 
12  miles  from  Catania),  is  probable  enough,  and 
derives  strong  confirmation  from  the  discovery  in 
that  city  of  an  altar  dedicated  "Veneri  Victrici 
Hyblensi."  (Clnver.  SiciL  p.  235;  CastelL  Iftm. 
VeL  SiciL  p.  36.)  The  difficulty  of  its  determina- 
tion arises  from  our  uncertainty  as  to  the  site  of  the 
neigbbonrii<g  dty  cf  Aetna.    [Aetha.] 


OODf  OF  HTBLA  XAJOB. 

2.  Hybla,  called  by  Stephanus  "  the  Little '  (4 
/uKpii),  and  by  Pausanias  Hybla  Gereltis  (q  rtpti- 
Tit,  Pans.  T.  23.  §  6),  was  intimately  connected, 
if  not  identical,  with  tiie  Greek  colony  of  Meoara, 
which  thence  derived  the  name  of  Heoaka  Hy- 
BLAEA.  There  is  considerable  discrepancy  between 
the  different  accounts  of  the  fbnndation  of  that 
colony  [Meoara],  bnt  all  agree  that  it  was  founded 
in  the  territory,  if  not  exactly  on  the  site,  of  the 
Siculian  town  of  Hybla.  (Thue.  vi.  4 ;  Strab.  vi. 
p.  267;  Scymn.  Cb.  277;  Serv.  ud  rirg.  EcL 
i.  55.)  Megara  was  destroyed  by  Gelon  of  Syracuse 
after  it  had  subsisted  245  years,  and  its  inhabitants 
expelled  or  removed  elsewhere.  (Thuc.  I.  c.)  Its 
territory  was  naturally  incorporated  with  that  of 
Syracuse,  and  the  site  of  the  city  itself  appeare  to 
have  remained  desolate  till  the  Athenian  expeditiin 
to  Sicily,  B.  c.  415,  when  we  find  Lamacbus  judi- 
ciously proposing  to  occupy  it  as  the  naval  station 
of  the  Athenian  fleet  (Thuc  vi.  49.)  But  this 
advice  was  overruled,  and  the  next  spring  the  Syra- 
cusans  erected  a  foit  for  the  protection  of  the  site, 
which  the  Athenians  repeatedly  attacked,  bnt  witb- 
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ODt  aooccn.  (Td.  tL  75,  94.)  Aft«r  tliis  m  hear 
nothing  mora  either  of  Megan  or  Hjbia  until  the 
Second  Panic  War,  when  the  farmer  is  menUoned 
as  a  small  town  which  was  occupied  bj  the  Syra- 
cnsans  daring  their  hostile  operatioiu  against  Mar- 
cellos,  and  wu  in  oouseqaence  taken  by  asaaalt, 
plondered,  and  destroyed  by  that  general,  B.  a  214. 
(Lir.  xzir.  30,  35.)  A  small  town  seems,  howerer, 
to  hare  again  grown  np  span  the  site:  Cicero 
notices  it  under  the  name  of  Hegaris,  bat  calls  it 
only  "  a  place"  near  Syrscnse,  withont  indicating 
that  it  was  a  town  ;  bat  both  Mela  and  Pliny  dis- 
tinctly call  it  sach.  (Cic.  Verr.  t.  25 ;  Plin.  iiL 
8.  a.  14 ;  Md.  ii  7.  §  IS.)  Strabo,  on  the  other 
band,  says  that  the  city  of  Hegara  no  longer  existed, 
bat  the  name  of  Hybia  still  remained :  and  Paosa- 
nias  speaks  of  the  latter  as  a  village  in  the  territory 
of  Catana.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  267  ;  Pans.  t.  23.  §  6.) 
The  inference  which  we  may  probably  draw  from 
these  contradictory  statements  is,  that  then  was  a 
small  ]daoe  on  the  spot  which  was  sonetimes  known 
as  Hegara,  sometimes  as  Hybla.  The  latter  name, 
as  Strabo  tells  ns,  still  retained  some  celebrity  bam 
the  fiime  of  the  Hyblaean  honey,  which  was  pro- 
dnced  oo  the  neighboaiing  hills,  and  the  {oaises  of 
which  are  sang  by  the  Latin  poets.  (Sttab.  I.  c. ; 
Vitg.  EeL  I  S5,  yiL  97 ;  Ond,  TrUt.  v.  13.  22, 
£x.  Pont  ir.  15.  10 ;  SiL  ItaL  zit.  199.) 

Paosanias  appears  to  apply  to  this  Hybla  the 
epithet  of  Oerettis  (r^Korir),  which  most  cer- 
tainly be  the  same  word  with  the  r«\<aTit  of  Tha- 
cydidea  (tL  62),  thoogh  (as  already  obserred)  the 
latter  anther  seems  to  give  the  name  to  the  Aet- 
naean  Hybla:  the  drcnmstancee  of  the  campaign 
rendering  it  highly  improbable  that  the  Megaraean 
Hybla  can  be  there  meant,  erren  if  there  was  any 
such  place  then  in  existence.  Bat  Stephanas  also 
gives  the  name  of  Galeotae  to  the  dtiiens  of  Hegara 
Hyblsea  ("T/3Aa  4  t""?^  f '  •'  voArroi  TfiKuoi 
ra\mra<  Keyaptis,  Steph.  B.  v.  "Tf)\a):  and 
these  Galeotae  are  noticed  by  Cicero,  co  the  antho- 
titj  of  Pbilistns,  as  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  the 
interpretation  of  dreams  (Cic  de  Divin.  L  20),  a 
qoality  which  Paosanias  expressly  ascribes,  on  the 
Mome  aathority,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hybla  Gereatis. 
(Pans,  T.  23.  §  6.)  We  seem,  therefore,  compelled 
to  admit  that  these  Galeotae  were  the  native  or 
Sicalisn  inhabitants  of  the  territory  in  which  Hegara 
was  foonded :  and  it  seems  at  least  highly  probable 
that  there  always  existed  a  Sicolian  town  of  Hybla, 
distinct  from  the  Greek  city  of  Hegara,  thoogh  of 
coarse  dependent  upon  the  latter  in  the  days  of  its 
power.  Bat  the  passage  of  Paosanias  as  it  stands, 
is  so  confiued  (if  not  corropt)  that  it  is  difficolt  to 
rely  on  it :  and  he  himself  admits  the  confosion  that 
freqoently  existed  between  the  two  cities  of  the 
name,  and  which  prevented  him  firom  pronouncing 
positively  which  of  them  it  was  that  had  dedicated 
offerings  at  Olympia.    (Pans.  2.  c.) 

The  site  of  the  Hegaraean  Hybla  appean  to  be 
clearly  fixed  near  the  month  of  the  little  river 
Catitaro,  the  ancient  Alabos,  a  small  stream  flowing 
into  the  Sinus  Megaiensis:  a  short  distance  from 
its  right  bank,  F&zello  describes  the  ruins  of  a  con- 
siderable town  as  visible  in  his  day,  bnt  in  D'Orville's 
time  there  remained  only  very  slight  and  imoertain 
vestiges.  (Fazell.  <fe  RA.  5te.  iii  4.  p.  159 ;  D'Or- 
ville,  SiaAi,  p.  172.)  Claverins  follows  Fazello  in 
regarding  iheM  as  the  remains  of  the  Greek  colony 
of  Megan,  but  there  seems  much  reason  to  suppose 
that  that  city  was  sitnated  nearer  to  the  modem 
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Agotla.  [Heoaka.]  The  noghboatii^  villaEe 
of  MdilU  is  snppoeed  by  local  writers  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  finnn  the  honey  of  the  HyUaean  bills, 
ID  the  midst  of  which  it  is  sitaated. 

3.  The  third  city  of  the  name,  called  by  StqJa- 
nus  "  the  Legs  "  ("T3Xa  4  Aitrroi'),  and  sorsained 
Hera  or  Hebaka  CUfa,  'Hpala),  is  much  the 
least  known  of  the  three.  No  allosimi  to  it  is  found 
in  Paosanias,  where  he  is  distingoiahing  the  otbo- 
two  cities  of  the  name,  nor  in  any  of  the  geagn- 
phers :  hot  we  find  in  the  Itineraries  a  town  of 
Hybla,  placed  on  the  line  of  road  fracn  SrnKiue  ta 
Agrigentura,  which  is  certainly  distinct  from  badi 
the  preceding,  and  can  therefore  be  no  other  than 
the  third  Hybla  of  Stephanos.  It  was  sitoated, 
according  to  the  Itineraries,  18  miles  from  Aerx 
(^Palauolo),  on  the  road  to  Agiigentom,  hot  its 
precise  site  has  not  been  identified.  (^Itin.  Ani  p.  89; 
Tab.  PeuC).  A  passage  in  which  Cicero  sppaks  of 
a  town  called  Hera,  in  Sicily  {ad  AU.  ii.  I.  §  5),  has 
been  thought  to  refor  to  tbiis  town ;  but  the  readii^ 
is  very  donbtfol. 

The  drcomstanoe  that  there  were  so  many  towns 
called  Hybht  in  Sicily  probably  arose  from  the  £>i:t 
menti(a)ed  by  Pausanias,  that  there  was  a  local 
divinity  of  the  name.  (Pans.  v.  23.  §  6.)    [E.H.B.] 

HY'CCARA  or  HTCABA  CTacapa,  That; 
'Titapa,  Died.,  Steph.  B. :  Etk  Titiptttt,  Id.),  m 
small  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily  between  Pa- 
normos  and  the  port  of  Segeeta.  Thncydides  tells 
OS  it  was  a  Stcanian  town;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  independent  of,  and  on  hostile  terms  with,  the 
neighbooring  dty  of  S^resta.  Hence,  dnring  die 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  B.c  415,  Nidiis,  as 
he  was  procMding  with  (he  fleet  along  tlw  N.  coast 
of  the  island,  landed  at  Hyccara,  which  be  took  and 
plundered,  and  afterwards  made  it  over  to  the 
Segestans.  (Thoc  vL  62 ;  Diod.  ziiL  6.)  The 
Athenians  are  said  to  have  realised  100  talents  by 
die  booty  thus  acquired  :  among  the  captives  taken 
on  this  occasion  was  the  celebrated  coortesao  Lau, 
then  a  mere  child,  who  was  carried  to  Corinth  and 
there  sold  as  a  slave.  (Plot  A'k.  IS,  Aldb.  39 ; 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  589 ;  Pans,  il  2.  §  5 ;  Steph.  B. 
s.v.  'Txapa;  SchoL  m  Aritlcpk.  PbU.  179.)  No 
sobseqoent  notice  of  Hyocan  is  found  in  histwy:  it 
probably  continned  to  be  bat  a  small  place,  and  a 
mere  dependency  of  Siesta  or  PsDormos  :  bat  it 
did  not  cease  to  exist,  fc^  its  luune  reappeare  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninos  (pp.  91,  97),  which  places  it 
M.  P.  from  Panormns,  proceeding  idcog  the  coast  to 
the  westward.  This  distance  coinddes  with  a  pbce 
called  ifaro  di  Carimi,  where,  according  to  Fasello, 
the  ruins  of  an  andent  town  were  still  visible  in  his 
time.  The  modem  town  of  Carini  (the  name  of 
which  is  probably  derived  from  that  of  Hyccan) 
has  been  removol  to  a  distance  of  three  miles 
inland.  (Fazell.  de  JUb.  Stc  vil  6 ;  Claver.  SiciL 
p.  272.)  [E.H.B.J 

HYDASPES  CrSimit,  StnK  xr.  p^  686;  PBn. 
vl  20.  s.  23 ;  MeU,  iii.  7.  6 ;  Cart.  it.  5 ;  Dioo. 
Peri^.  v.  1139),  one  of  the  prindpal  riven  of  that 
part  of  India  nlled  the  Paajab.  It  rise*  in  the 
north-weslem  Himileh  mountains  in  Katkmir,  and, 
after  flawing  nearly  S.,  falls  into  the  Acesines  or 
Chenib.  Its  Sanscrit  name  was  ViUuii,  which  is 
probably  preserved  in  that  of  one  of  its  modem  titles, 
of  the  river  of  BehuL  Its  present  most  osnal  name 
is  Jetton.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  this  river  that 
Alexander  bttilt  his  fleet  of  timber  which  he  ptutiued 
fixim  the  Mantes  Emodi  (weertem  HimiUi)  (SInh. 
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XT.  p.  698),  and  foagbt  the  great  Uttb  with  Ponu, 
founding,  after  its  sacceaafhl  tennimtioD,  two  dties 
in  commemoration  of  it, — Nicaea  (now  Bekut  f)  and 
Bocephala.  (Arrian,  Anab.  t.  19.)  Anian  re- 
marlu  that  the  Ujdaspes,  on  flowing  into  the  Aceaines, 
lost  ita  name;  but  that  the  Acesines,  after  receiving 
the  H^draotea,  preeerred  its  title  unchanged  (tL  14; 
Cnrt.  ix.  4).  The  river  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered one  of  great  size  hj  the  historians  of  Alex- 
ander's mrasion,  a*  it  is  stated  that  Alexander  saw 
crocodiles  on  its  banks.  (Stnab.  zr.  p.  696.)  Many 
wonderful  stories  aeem  to  have  been  reUted  about  it 
by  the  poets,  whence  Horace  speaks  of  "  fabnloeos 
Hydaspw"  (Cam.  I.  22.  S).  VirgU  calls  it  "  Me- 
diu  H^daspes"  (_Gmrg.  It.  211),  nsing  Medus  in 
the  general  sense  of  eastern.  Ptolemy  calls  it  fii- 
daspee  (BiS^nn)s,  viL  1.  26),  which  is  nearer  to  its 
lutive  name  than  the  more  conunon  Greek  appel- 
lation. [V.] 

HYDATA  CTaom,  Ptol.  iU.  8.  ^  9),  a  town  in 
Dacia,  which  has  been  identified  with  Ktirte  Ard- 
lehisch  in  Wattackia.  (KSppen,  Nackr.  von  eiiugen 
in  Ungam,  Sidieaburgm,  befiieUiehen  Alt.,  Wien, 
182.3,  p.  19.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HYDE,  a  town  of  uncertain  site,  on  the  frontier 
oetween  Cappadocia  and  Galatia.  (Plin.  v.  25 ;  Hie- 
rocl.  p.  676:  Condi.  Chaleed.  p.S26.)     [L.  &] 

HYDISSA  CrSurn),  a  small  town  in  Caria, 
respecting  the  ute  of  which  nothing  is  known,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  situated  on  the  east  of  Mjlassa. 
(Pud.  T.  2.  §  20;  SUpb.  B.  s.v.  'TSuroai;  Plin.  t 
29.)  [L.  S.] 

HYDRA  Cttfo),  a  promontory  on  the  south  of 
the  gulf  of  EUea  in  Aeolis,  farming  the  sonth-wes- 
tem  comer  of  the  bay,  and  now  caLed  Cape  foHa. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  622 ;  Ptoi.  T.  2.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

HYDRA.     [Aetoua,  p.  64,  a.] 

UYDRAMUH  CTilfi<v>a>',  Slalom.;  ICSiMtiia, 
Steph.  B. :  Eth.  TSpo/ucii),  a  dty  of  Crete,  which 
the  Maritime  Itinerary  places  at  100  stadia  to  the 
E.  of  Am{dumatrium.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  it  is  represented  by  the  modern  Sfakian  Tillage 
of  Dhrdnua,  situated  in  the  fertile  httle  plam  run- 
ning between  the  mountains  and  the  shore  along  the 
bay  of  Amphimalla.  (Pashley,  TVor.  toL  i.  p.  72 ; 
H8ck,  Knta,  toI.  i.  pp.  395,  434.)       [E.  B.  J.] 

HYDRACTES  CTJpcuiTJii,  Arrian,  .dnai.  Ti.  8, 
13, 14,  Itid.  c.  3),  a  riTer  of  the  Panjib,  which  flows 
nearly  SW.  from  the  fewer  chain  of  the  western 
Hlmdleh  mountaina  till  it  joins  the  Acesines  (_Che- 
ndb).  Its  Sanscrit  name  is  rrmaH,  which  has 
been  slightly  modified  into  its  present  appellation  of 
the  Ravi.  According  to  Arrian,  the  river  joined  the 
Acesines  in  the  territory  of  the  Cambistholi,  siter 
baring  already  received  as  tributaries  the  Hypbasis 
(now  Vipita).  the  Saranges,  and  the  Meudrus.  (/nd 
c.  4.)  This  is  not  strictly  correct,  as  the  Hyphasis 
blU  into  the  Acednes  somewhat  below  the  Eg- 
draola.  Strabo  calls  this  rirer  Hysiotis  (^tapirts, 
XT.  pp.  694 — 697),  which  is  perhaps  the  nearest 
to  the  form  of  the  natire  name.  Cnrtios,  on  the 
other  hand,  writes  HydrBOtes(ix.  I.  §  13).  Ptolemy 
speaks  of  a  river  he  calls  the  Adris  or  Busdris, 
which  is  probably  the  same  stream  (vii.  1,  SS  26, 
27).  [V.] 

HYDBEA  ('r8p4a:  Eth.  TS/xdnjij  fly*o),  a 
small  iaiand  off  the  coast  of  Hennionis  and  Tro»- 
zenia.  It  originally  belonged  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Uermione,  who  gave  the  island  to  the  Samian  exiles 
instead  of  money,  and  the  hitter  pawned  it  to  the 
TraezeoiMM.    (Hecat  ap.  Sleph.  B.  «■  v.;  Herod. 
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iii.  59;  Pans.  ii.  34.  §  9.)  Hydrea,  which  is  rarely 
mentioned  in  antiquity,  became  in  modem  times  the 
head-quarters  of  Grecian  commerce  and  the  cradle 
of  modem  Grecian  freedom.  Although  Hydra  is 
only  a  few  miles  in  circumference,  so  rocky  as 
scarcely  to  yield  the  common  v^etables,  and  vrith 
no  water  except  what  is  collected  m  cisterns,  it 
attained  by  its  commerce  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  prosperity.  Before  the  Greek  revolution  it  had 
a  wealUiy  popnlation  of  more  than  25,000  souls, 
and  upwards  of  300  trading  vessels.  But  the  losses 
which  the  Eydriotes  experienced  gave  a  blow  to 
their  prosperity  from  which  they  have  never  re- 
coTcred.  (Holland,  TravtU,  vol  ii.  p.  202,  2nd  ed.; 
Boblaye,  Rechercha,  ^  p.  63 ;  Leake,  Pelopon- 
naiaca,  p.  284,  seq.;  Curtins,  Pdopotmaot,  Tol.  ii. 
p.  456.) 

HYDRE'LA  ('TSjmXo),  a  town  in  Caria,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Hydrelus,  one  of  three  bro- 
thers who  emigrated  from  Sparta.  (Strab,  xiv.  p. 
650;  Steph.  B.  *.  r.;  Ut.  xxxviL  56.)  The  fly- 
drdilae,  no  doubt  the  people  o(  Hydrela  (Plin.  t. 
29),  belonged  to  the  conventns  of  Cibyra.     [L.  S.] 

HYDRIACUS  ('T8fiuu«it),  a  small  stream  which 
ran  into  the  sea  idraig  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  which 
is  mentioned  by  name  by  Mercian  (p.  22)  and 
Ptolemy  (vL  8.  §  8).  [V.] 

HYDRUNTUM,  called  in  Greek  and  somethnes 
also  m  Latm  HYDRUS  {"^tpoit :  Eth.  'ripoimtof, 
Hydmntinus,  but  an  inscription  has  Hudrentinus: 
Olranto),  a  dty  of  Calabria,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  a  port  of  considerable  importance,  for 
which  it  was  indebted  to  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  nearest  point  of  Italy  to  the  roast  of  Greece, 
the  passage  bdng  shorter  even  than  that  from  Brun- 
dusiom.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  xv.  21.)  Vie  have  Tery  little 
information  as  to  its  early  history;  but  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  it  was  a  Greek  qity,  or  at  ieast  had  re- 
cdved  a  Greek  colony,  though  the  tradition  related 
by  Stephanos  of  Byzantium  (t.  v.  BUnos),  which 
represented  it  as  founded  by  Cretans,  is  probably 
connected  with  the  legends  which  ascribed  a  Cretan 
origin  to  the  Sallentines  and  Messapians,  nther  than 
to  any  historical  Greek  colony.  But  Scylax  dis- 
tinctly notices  "  the  port  of  Hydrus,"  in  a  passage 
where  he  is  speaking  only  of  Greek  towns  (Scyl. 
p.  5.  §  14);  and  though  he  there  seems  to  imply  that 
it  was  not  an  independent  city  like  Melapontiun  or 
Tarentum,  he  elsewhere  (p.  II.  §  27)  calls  it  w^Xu 
iv  Tp  'Jamiytf:  hence  it  seems  lughly  probable  that 
it  was  at  that  time  merely  a  dependency  of  Tarentum. 
Nor  do  we  hear  anything  of  Hydruntum  for  some  time 
after  it  had  fallen,  with  the  rest  of  the  M»sapian  pen- 
insnla,  nnder  the  Roman  yoke;  the  establishment  of 
the  Roman  colony  at  Brandusinm  and  the  increasing 
importance  of  that  port  having,  doubtless,  tended  to 
throw  Hydruntum  into  the  shade.  But  as  early  as 
B.  c.  191  we  find  that  it  was  a  customary  place  of 
huiding  in  Italy,  for  those  who  came  from  Greece 
and  crossed  over  from  Corcyra(LiT.  xxzW.  21);  and 
this  probably  continned  to  be  a  route  mudi  fre- 
quented, while  Brundusium  was  the  point  of  com- 
mnnicaUon  vrith  ApoUonia  and  the  coast  of  Epirus. 
Cicero,  howoTer,  recognises  the  fact,  tiut  the  ihortest 
passage  from  Italy  to  the  opposite  coast  was  from 
Hydruntum,  which  for  that  reason  he  himself  seems 
to  have  preferred  to  Brundusium;  though  Pliny  tells 
OS  that  the  latter  rente,  though  longer,  was  the 
safer  of  the  two.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  xr.  21,  xvi.  6,  ad 
Fam.  xvi.  9  ;  Plin.  OL  II.  s.  16.)  All  the  an- 
dent  ge(igrapbet»  mention  Hydnmttun  as  situated 
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at  the  moatli  <ir  sntnnog  of  the  Adriatic:  PEiij 
states  the  width  of  the  strait  which  separated  it  from 
the  opposite  coast  near  Apollooia  at  SO  H.  P^  which 
b  jast  about  the  truth;  and  this  accords  also  with 
Stnbo's  statement,  that  it  was  400  stadia  (50  U.  P.) 
frum  Hjdmntam  to  the  island  of  Sason  near  the 
Acroceraanian  Promontoiy.  Pliny  adds  a  strange 
story,  that  Pyrrhns  had  at  ooe  time  fanned  Uie 
project  of  cloelng  np  the  passage  with  a  bridge  of 
boats,  and  that  the  same  idea  had  been  taken  np 
at  a  hter  time  bj  H.  Varro,  in  the  war  against  the 
pirates.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16  ;  Stnb.  n.  p.  381; 
Mel.  ii.  4.  §  7  ;  PtoL  iu.  1.  §  14.)  Stiabo  speaks 
of  Hjdnintara  as  in  his  time  but  a  small  place 
(mXixyilt  l-c);  bnt  it  seems  to  have  riaen  into  a 
cunsidenble  municipal  town  under  the  Soman  em- 
pire (Orel).  Inter.  2570  ;  Lib.  CoL  p.  262),  and 
mcreased  giadnallj  in  importance  aa  Brundosiom 
declined.  [Britkuusich.]  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tOTj  it  appears  to  hare  become  the  osnal  place 
of  paxM!:n,  not  only  to  Greece,  bnt  to  ApoUonia, 
Dyrrhachiom,  and  thence  to  Constantinople;  so 
that  the  Itineraries  all  give  the  rontes  of  com- 
munication between  Italy  and  the  East  nptn  this 
snppoiiitian.  (/tin.  Ant.  pp.  115,  323,  329  ;  Itm. 
Marit.  p.  489;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  609.)  The  same 
state  of  things  continued  aUw  after  the  fiill  of  the 
Western  Empire  :  hence,  during  the  wars  of  the 
Goths  with  Belisarios  and  Narses,  Hydmntnm  as- 
somes  an  importance  Tery  different  from  what  it 
possessed  in  Human  times.  (Procop.  B.  Y.  i.  1, 
B.  G.  iii.  SO,  &C.,  where  the  name  is  eormptly 
written  Apvoiir.)  It  was  one  of  the  last  cities  in  the 
S.  of  Italy  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  from  whom  it  was  not  finally 
wrested  till  the  Iltb  centuiy.  The  modem  town  (rf' 
Otranto  is  a  poor  decayed  place,  though  still  the  see 
of  a  bishop:  it  was  tJken  and  plundered  in  1480 
by  the  Turks;  a  calamity  which  it  has  never  re- 
oorered.  Galateo,  a  local  historian,  who  saw  it  pre- 
vious to  that  event,  describes  it  as  then  a  fioniisiiing 
and  populous  place,  though,  like  Tarmto,  occupying 
only  the  citadel  or  arx  of  the  ancient  city :  the 
circuit  of  the  ancient  walls  could  be  distinctly  traced, 
inclosing  a  space  of  11  stadia,  and  fortified  with 
towen;  but,  he  adds,  "  all  this  is  now  levelled  with 
the  ground."  Recent  trarellen  have  found  no  ves- 
tiges of  antiquity  but  the  pavement  of  the  Via 
Trujana,  and  some  marble  columns  and  mosaic 
pavements  in  the  present  cathedral.  A  rained 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  an  andent  temple.  (Galateo,  de  Situ  la- 
pSgiae,  pp.  47 — 50 ;  Eomanelli,  voL  ii.  pp.  1 10, 1 1 1 ; 
Craven,  Travelt,  ppw  142 — 144.)  Though  in  such 
a  decayed  condition,  Otranto  still  gives  name  to  the 
province,  which  is  known  as  the  Terra  di  Otranto, 
and  includes  the  whole  of  the  lapygian  or  Calabrian 
peninsula. 

The  little  river  Idro,  the  sluggish  waters  of 
which  enter  the  harbour  of  Otranto,  is  evidently  the 
stream  called  in  ancient  times  the  Hydros,  whose 
name  has  been  preserved  to  OS  in  a  Bne  of  Lucan 
(t.  375).  [E.  H.  B.] 

U  YDRUSS  A  CrSpoSaira),  an  island  off  the  western 
coast  of  Attica,  now  called  Praioniri.  (Strab.  iz. 
p.  398:  Leake,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  56.) 

HYELE.     [Vkua.] 

HYETTUS  CTirrris  :  Eth.  Tkrrm),  a  Tillage 
of  Boeotia,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Argive 
Hyettus,  conlained  in  the  time  of  Panaanias  a  temple 
of  Aaelepias,  frequented  by  the  sick  for  the  cure  of 
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thor  diseases,  when  the  deity  ooDtinned  to  l*  w- 
shipped  in  the  form  of  a  rude  stone.  Paosaniss  says 
that  Olmones  was  situated  12  stadia  to  the  left  <f 
Copae,  and  Hyettus  7  stadia  from  (Minooes.  Fan^ 
hammer  places  Olmtmes  on  the  small  island  rf  Trtlo- 
Tarn  in  the  lake  Copais,  and  Hyettus  at  Sinmii  to 
the  west  of  this  island,  where  some  andent  rvins  art 
found  on  a  small  hill  jutting  out  into  the  lakCL 
(Pans.  iz.  24.  §  3,  ix.  36.  §  6  ;  Steph.  B.  SL  v.; 
Forchhammer,  BMmiia,  p.  178.) 

HYGBES  (yyptis,  Ptd.  iii.  5.  §  13X  a  pbet 
on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Pains  Uaeotis  between  the 
rivers  Lyons  and  Pontes.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HYLA,  a  port  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Sciwenos, 
in  Caria.  (Pomp.  Mela,  L  16  ;  Plin.  T.  29,  «her« 
some  read  Bi/th.)  [L.  S] 

HYLAEA  (TWji,  TA^,  Steph.  B.),  the  penin- 
sula which  lies  to  the  NW.  of  Tanrica,  fbnmd  by 
the  lower  part  of  the  Borysthenes,  the  Euxine,  tb* 
gulf  of  Cardnitis,  and  the  river  Hypacyris,  which 
flows  through  it  According  to  Herodans  (iv.  9.18, 
54,  76),  it  is  a  woody  region  lying  to  the  E.  of  liie 
Borypthenu  ^Dnieper),  of  which  Pliny  makes 
mention :  "  Inde  silvestris  regie.  Hylaeum  mare,  quo 
allnitur,  cognominavit"  (iv.  12).  It  would  seem  to 
be  indicated  by  Pomponius  Mela:  "  Hypacaiis  per 
Komadas  evdvitnr,  Silvae  deinde  sunt,  quas  maii- 
mas  hae  terrae  ferunt"  (ii.  1.  §  45:  oonp.  Scymn. 
Fr.  105;  Anon.  PeripL  p.  3). 

It  is  uncertain  whether  there  remain  any  trace* 
of  this  woodland.  Some  old  maps  present  the  nam* 
of  the  Black  Forest  in  the  very  same  place:  and  thn 
may  have  had  a  much  wider  extent  in  earlier  timea. 
From  the  communications  of  several  travellen,  how- 
ever, it  appears  that  there  is  no  wood  now,  althangh 
the  fact  of  its  having  once  existed  is  preserved  in 
the  popular  traditions  of  the  country;  nor  does 
the  woody  country  occur  till  the  banks  of  the 
river  Don  are  reached.  (Heeren,  /<leen,  vd.  i.  pL  2. 
p^  272;  trans,  vol.  iL  p.  8.)  It  has  lieen  identified 
with  the  great  phun  of  Janboylonk  in  the  steppe  of 
the  tfogai.  (Bennell,  Gtog.  of  Beroi.  vol.  i.  p.  83; 
Potocki,  Vogagt  dan*  la  Stept  etAstnMtat,  voL  i. 
p.  179;Kaler,  Mttn.de rAead.de St. Petertl).ni.i. 
p. 655;  Kohl, SndRuuland,  vd. L p. 75.)    [E.BJ.] 

HYLAETHUS  or  HYLAETUS  fTA^eor  «r 
TAorrot),  a  river  in  Locris  Ozolis,  flowing  throogh 
Locris  near  the  eastern  frontier  of  Aetolia  into  the 
Corinthian  gulf.  Leake  supposes  it  to  be  the  modem 
Momi,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  frrxn  Hyle,  a 
town  in  Phocis  mentioned  by  Stephanas  B.  (Dicae- 
arch.  67 ;  Steph.  B.  :  v.  *TA>| ;  Leake,  ifortiem 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  619.)     [Hylb,  Na  2.] 

HYLE  CTAij :  Eth.  TAoTos).  1.  An  andent 
town  in  Boeotia,  situated  upon  the  lake  Hylica, 
which  derived  its  name  from  this  place.  (Horn.  IL 
il  500,  T.  708,  Tii.  221 ;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  407,  408; 
Noun.  Diongt.  xiii.  66;  Plin.  ir.  7.  s.  IS;  Strpb.  B. 
«.  r.)  Moschns,  who  calls  the  town  Hylae,  speaks 
of  it  as  if  he  seemed  to  believe  that  it  was  the  native 
place  of  Pindar  (IllKSa^r  oi  ■woUarrt  riatr  Bnw- 
rttfs *TAai,  Hoach.  Ui  89);  bnt  this  is  In  oppositioB 
to  all  other  ancient  anthoritiesk  The  site  of  Hyle  is 
uncertain,  and  is  variously  placed  by  modem  auiho- 
rities.  Leake  supposes  it  to  be  represented  by  the 
Pakdkattro  on  the  height  betweoi  the  northera  end 
of  the  lake  and  the  foot  of  Mount  Pahi.  Ulrichs 
places  it  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Isnienus.  (Leake,  A'ortien 
Greece,  toL  iL  p.  313;  Uliichs,  Beiiem  m  Gritdkm- 
kmd,  p.  857.) 
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3.  A  town  in  Loeris  Oiolu,  mentioned  by  Steplu- 
nns  B.  (>.  V.  "t\ri),  from  which  the  rirer  Hjrlaethns 
perhaps  derived  its  niune.  Thucjdidee  (iii.  lOl) 
speaks  of  a  Locrian  people  named  Htaei  ('Tawi), 
which  name  Leake  supposes  to  be  a  cormption  of 
Hjlad;  bot  the  objection  to  this  hypothesis  is  that 
Stephanos,  who  mentions  Hyle  as  a  Lucrian  town, 
also  speaks  of  Hyaea  as  a  Locrian  town,  giring 
Eyaeos  as  their  ethnic  name,  whence  we  may  infer 
that  he  distinguished  between  the  two  towns.  (Steph. 
B.  «.  V.  Tala;  comp.  I^eake,  Northern  Grtect,  toL 
ii.  p.  615.) 

HYLE  C^^v),  »  town  of  Cypms  wh«iGe  Apnllo 
was  called  Hyletes.  (Steph.  B.  «.  e.) 

HYLIAS  ('TAioj),  a  river  on  the  E.  cosst  of 
Bruttium,  mentioned  only  by  Tbncydides  (vii.  35), 
from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was  sitoated  between 
Thurii  and  Crotona,  and  apparently  formed  the 
northern  bonndary  of  the  territory  of  the  latter  city. 
It  is  supposed  by  Swinburne  to  be  the  AcquanUe, 
while  Romanelli  would  identify  it  with  the  CaUmato, 
little  more  than  a  mile  further  W. :  the  FiMmaudi, 
a  more  considerable  stream,  about  10  miles  nearer 
Crotona,  has  perhape  a  better  claim  than  either. 
(Swinburne,  Trot.  vol.  l  p.  309 ;  Bomanelli,  vol 
L  p.  221.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HY'LICA  LACUS.    [BonmA,  p.  413,  b.] 

HT'LICUS.    [Trobzen.] 

HYLLI,  HYLLINi.    [Illthicdm.] 

HYLLUS  (TaAos).  »  tribuUry  of  the  river 
Hermns,  in  Lydia,  flowing  into  it  from  the  north. 
(Horn.  //.  XX.  392;  Herod.  L  80;  Plin.  t.31.)  In 
the  time  of  Strabo  (ziii.  p.  626)  this  river  was  called 
Pkrggim.  \h.  S.] 

HYLaPHAGI  (•T\o(My»<,  Diod.  iiL  24;  Arrian, 
Peripl.  Mar.  Eryth.  p.  2),  were  one  of  the  numerous 
and  obecnre  tribes  of  Aetbiopians  who  derived  their 
appellations,  with  the  Greeks  at  least,  £ram  their 
modes  of  living  and  diet.  The  Hylophagi,  or  eaters 
of  beech -niast,  or  perfaipt  dates  and  fruit  generally, 
dwelt  on  either  bulk  of  the  Astaboras  or  White  Nile. 
The  Sbangallas  occupy  these  districts  at  the  present 
day,  and  are  scarcely  less  uncivilised.  The  account 
of  the  Hylophagi  in  Diodorus  (2.  a)  is,  however, 
haidly  credible,  and  seems  to  be  founded  npon 
rumours  of  the  oorang-outao.  According  to  him, 
the  Hylophagi  fed  in  the  snmmer  npon  frnits,  in 
winter  upon  the  long  rank  grasses  of  the  river- 
meadows,  sprang  from  tree  to  tree  like  birds  or  apes, 
went  perfectly  naked,  were  armed  with  clubs,  and 
had  their  females  in  common.  The  most  cnrioos 
fiict  in  his  story  is  the  liability  of  the  Hylophagi  to 
cataract  (^Xovmi/iara)  on  their  eyes,  which,  by 
preventing  them  from  climbing,  caused  the  majority 
of  the  race  to  die  of  hunger.  [  W.  B.  D.l 

HYMETTUS.    [Attica,  p.  322,  b.] 

HYPACYKISFL.    [Carcisa.] 

HYPAEA.    [Stoxcuades.] 

HYPAEPA  (ri'Tironro),  a  small  town  in  Ly- 
dia, on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Tmolns,  according 
to  the  Tab.  Pent,  42  miles  from  Ephesus.  There,  as 
in  some  other  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Persian  wor- 
ship of  fire  was  introduced  during  the  time  when  the 
country  was  under  Persian  supremacy.  (Strab.  ziiL 
p.  627;  Ptol.  V.  2.  §  16;  Ov.  Mtt  vi.  13,  xi.  1.^0; 
Plin.  V.  31;  Pans.  ▼.  27.  §  5;  Tac  Am.  iv.SS.) 
The  town  appears  to  have  continned  to  exist  till  a 
late  period  of  the  empire,  as  we  possess  coins  of  it 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Gordian.  Leake  {Alia  Minor, 
p.  2S6)  believes  that  the  remains  at  Beriki  belong 
to  HypM]a.  [L.  a]. 


HTPATA. 


iioa 


HYTANA  (yrem :  Sih.  "tnnm),  a  town  in 
the  interior  of  Triphylia  in  Elis,  which  surrendered 
to  Philip  V.  in  the  Social  War.  Its  inhabitants  I  ad 
been  transferred  to  Elis  when  Strabo  wrote.  Hy- 
pana  is  mentioned  along  with  Typaneae.  Both  theee 
towns  most  have  been  situated  in  the  mountains  of 
Triphylia,  but  their  site  is  nnceitain.  Leake  places 
Hypana  t,tA'lmna  in  the  heights  above  the  maritime 
pUm  of  Lepreum ;  but  Boblaye  more  to  the  north, 
at  Mundritia,  in  the  hills  above  Samlcum.  (Strab. 
Tiii.p.34S;  Polyb.  iv.  77,  79;  Steph.  B.s.ti.;  Ptol. 
iii.  16.  §  18,  who  calls  it  Ttrdyfia;  Leake,  Mono, 
vol  ii.  p  85;  Bobkye,  Rteherdm,  ^.  p.  133;  Cur- 
tius,  Pelopoimaot,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.) 

HY'PANIS  FL.  (4  'Tmu'ii,  Herod,  u.  102,  iv.  17, 
47, 51,  81, 178,  V.  89 ;  Strab.  ii.  p.  107,  vii.  p.  306, 
xi.  p.  494  ;  PtoL  iii.  5.  §  6 ;  Dion.  Chiys.  Or. 
xxxl  p.  75 ;  Athen.  p.  42  ;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  1.  §  6; 
PUn.  iv.  12  ;  Propert  i.  12.  4  ;  Ov.  ex  Pont.  iv. 
10,  47;  'T«i>T?j,  Arist.  B.  A.  v.  19:  Bog),  a  river 
of  Sarmatia  Eoropaea,  which  spmng  from  a  large 
lake  (Herod,  iv.  42  ;  comp.  Potocki,  Vot/age,  vol.  i. 
p.  1 58),  though  socirding  to  Ptolemy  (/.  c.)  it  took 
its  rise  in  the  Amadoci  Montes.  It  flowed  parallel 
with  the  Boiysthenes  (Strab.  pp.  306, 494).  The 
water  in  the  upper  part  of  the  conree  wss  sweet, 
but  after  receiving  the  bitter  waters  of  Exampaeus 
became  brackish  (Pans.  iv.  35.  §  6  -.  Ov.  Met  xv. 
285  ;  Vitruv.  viii.  3.  §  II  ;  Eustath.  ad  Diom/t. 
Per.  1143),  and  discharged  itself  into  tlie  Enxine 
at  the  town  of  Olbia.  It  received  its  present  name 
in  the  sixth  coitury;  in  Jomand^s  (de  Get.  5)  and 
the  Qeogrspber  of  Ravenna  it  appears  under  tlie  form 
BagossoU  =  Bagos  river  (^Sola,  in  old  German, 
meaning  water).  Constantine  Porphyrogeneta  (de 
adm.  Imp.  42)  called  it  Bogn. 

It  'a  diSciilt  to  determine  the  original  meaning 
of  the  name  ;  bat  as  the  Slavonians  paid  divine 
hoooois  to  their  riven,  it  may  be  connected  with 
the  Slavonic  word  Bog,  "  God."  The  Greek  name 
Hypanis  is  traceable  to  the  Indo-European  pani, 
"  water.'  (Schaftrik,  SUa.  Alt.  toL  i.  p.  505.) 
(Kohl,  Seuen  th  SSd-Siutland,  vol  i.  p.  34  ; 
KSler,  Mim.  de  lAcad.  de  St.  Petertb.  vol.  x. 
p.  126  ;  Eichwald,  Geographie  d.  Katp.  Meer, 
p.  295.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HYPANIS.    [Htphasb.] 

HY'PATA  (ii  TwfM.TetTiniTo:  £th.  'Tira- 
Toibi,  Hypataeus,  Lir. ;  also  'Twarfis,  Steph.  B. 
t.  v.),  the  chief  town  of  the  Aenianes,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Spercheius,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Oeta.  In 
the  Boman  wars  in  Greece  it  belonged  to  the  Ae- 
tolian  league.  (Polyb.  xx.  9,  11,  xzi.  3,  3:  Liv. 
xxxvi.  14,  26.)  The  women  of  Hypata,  as  of  many 
other  Thessalian  towns,  were  noted  for  their  skill  in 
magic;  and  it  was  here  that  Lucius,  in  the  story  of 
Lncian,  was  metamorphosed  into  an  ass.  (Lncian, 
Attn.  1,  seq. ;  comp.  Apnl.  Metam.  i.  p.  104; 
Theophr.  B.  PlaoL  ix.  2.)  The  town  is  mentioned 
by  Hierodes  in  the  6th  century.  (HierocL  p.  642, 
ed.  Wees.;  comp.  Ptol.  iiL  13.  §  45.)  It  occupied 
the  site  of  the  modem  NeApatra,  where  in^ctiptions 
have  been  discovered  containiug  the  name  of  Hypata. 
The  town  appears  to  hare  been  called  Neae  Pairae  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury as  a  strongly  fortified  place.  (Niceph.  Grpgor. 
iv.  9.  p.  lis,  ed.  Bonn.)  There  are  still  consider- 
able remams  of  the  ancient  town.  Leake  observed 
many  large  quadrangular  blocks  of  stones  and  foun- 
dations of  ancient  walls  on  the  heights  of  Neopatra, 
as  well  as  in  the  buildings  of  the  town.    In  tb* 
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metn^Mlitaa  ehnrdi  he  nodoed  a  handmrn  shift  of 
white  marble,  and  on  the  oataide  of  the  wall  an  tn- 
•cription  in  small  chancters  of  the  best  times.  He 
also  dbcorered  an  inacripdoo  oo  a  broken  block  of 
white  marble,  Ijing  under  a  plane-tree  near  a  fbon- 
tain  m  the  Jewish  boiTing-groand.  (Leake,  NorA- 
tr»  Greece,  toL  ii.  p.  14,  seq.) 

HYPATUS  HONS.  [Boboha,  pi  414,  v; 
GusAS.] 

HTPELAEUS  (^wiKuos),  a  foontun  in  the 
oei);hbo<irhood  of  Epbesns.  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  634, 
640;  Athen.TiiLp.361.)  This  spring  was  still  seen 
bjr  Mr.  Hamilton  daring  hi*  ezcoision  in  Asia  Minor. 
(^Retearcha,  ii.  p.  35.)  [L.  &] 

HYPERBOBE'I  {'^tptiftM').  ThelecendiuT 
race  of  the  Hfperboreans,  though  meotiooed  neither 
in  the  Iliad  nor  Odjssey,  are  spoken  of  in  the  poem 
of  the  Epigoni  and  in  Hesiod  (Herod,  ir.  32),  and 
occur  in  the  traditions  connected  with  the  temples  of 
Tempe,  Delphi,  and  Deles.  (Canpi  MBUer,  Dor. 
T<4.  i.  p.  384,  trans.) 

The  sitoation  assigned  to  this  saoed  nation  was, 
as  the  name  indicates,  in  the  remote  regions  of  the 
North.  Thej  were  said  to  dwell  beyond  Bonas 
(Bopnu),  the  mountain  wind,  which  came  from  the 
Rhipaean  munntains,  the  name  of  which  was  derived 
Cram  hurricanes  (^vai),  iaeuing  from  a  cavern, 
which  they  warded  off  from  the  Hyperboreans,  and 
sent  to  more  southern  nations;  so  that  they  nerer 
felt  the  cold  north  wind,  bat  bad  their  lot  fixed  in 
some  happy  climate,  where,  like  an  Alpine  summit 
rising  above  the  storms,  they  were  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  calm  and  undisturbed  serenity.  "Here," 
says  Von  Humboldt  (Aste  Ce»trah,  T«L  L  p.  403), 
"  are  the  first  views  OF  a  natural  science  which  ex- 
plains the  distribution  of  heat  and  the  difference  of 
climates  by  local  canses, —  by  the  direction  of  the 
winds, —  the  proximity  of  the  snn,  and  the  action  of 
a  moist  or  saline  principle."  And  thus  the  "  meteoro- 
logical myth,"  which  placed  the  Hyperboreans  in  the 
North  at  the  sources  of  the  Ister,  at  cooodved  by 
Pindar  (.Olymp.  iii.  14,  viu.  47,  Pfflh.  X.  31,  Itthm. 
V.  23),  and  Aeschylus  in  the  Prometheus  Unbound 
(fip.  Schol.  ad  ApolL  Rhod.  iv.  284),  was,  when  the 
Ister  was  supposed  to  be  a  river  rumung  through  all 
Europe  from  its  western  extremity,  transferred  to 
the  regions  of  the  West.  In  cooseqaenoe  of  this 
we  find,  in  later  writers,  a  confusion  of  this  happy 
land  with  that  of  Italy  and  other  western  countries, 
as  well  as  of  the  Bhipoeans  with  the  Alps  and  PyT». 
nees.  But  whatever  arbitrary  license  was  assumed 
by  the  poets  and  geographers  who  wished  to  mould 
these  creations  of  the  fancy  into  the  form  cf  a  real 
people,  as  to  their  local  habitation,  the  religious  idea 
always  remained  the  same.  They  were  represented 
as  a  pious  nation,  al»taining  &om  the  8esh  of  ani- 
mals, and  living  in  perpetual  serenity  in  the  service 
of  their  God  for  a  thousand  years.  (Hellanic.  ap, 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vol  i.  p.  305;  Simonidea,  Pin- 
dar, op.  Strab.  xv.  p.  711.)  '  The  muse  is  no 
stranger  to  their  manners.  The  dances  of  giris,  and 
the  sweet  melody  of  the  lyre  and  pipe,  resound  on 
every  ude,  and  twining  their  hair  with  the  glittering 
bay  they  feast  Joyously.  There  is  no  doom  of  sick- 
ness or  disease  for  this  sacred  race;  but  they  live 
apart  from  toil  and  battles,  undisturbed  by  exacting 
Nemesis."  (Pind.  Pj/th.  x.  56.)  But  at  length, 
tired  oat  with  this  easy  life,  betwixt  the  aim  and 
shade,  they  leapt,  crowned  with  garUnds,  irom  a 
rock  into  the  sea.  (Plin.  iv.  26 ;  Pomp.  Mela,  iiL  1. 
§  5.)    We  are  coodacted  absost  inTolantaiily  to  tha 


HTPEBBOKEL 

AsaiPPAKi,  lBSKDOHis,and  the  "  andent  kiogdam 
ofthe  Griffin,"  towhichAristeaaof  Prooaneasna,a]id, 
two  hundred  years  after  him,  Herodotus,  have  givcB 
such  celebrity. 

East  of  the  Kalmnftk  Argippaei  were  the  Iss»- 
dcnes,  but  to  the  N.  of  both,  nothii^  was  kunra 
(Henid.  iv.  25),  since  high  mountains  presented  aa 
impassable  banter.  In  deanending  the  chain  ot 
Ural  to  the  £.,  towards  the  steppes  of  Obol  and 
lekin,  another  lofty  range  of  moontuna,  SannBg 
the  W.  extrmiity  cf  the  AUal,  does  in  {set  appear. 
The  commercial  route  crossed  the  first  diain  {Ural) 
from  W.  to  £.,  which  indicates  a  "  meridian  "  chain 
with  its  main  axis  running  frtxn  S.  to  N  In  mark- 
ing off  the  second  chain,  Herodotas  clearly  distin- 
gtuahes  that  which  is  to  the  E.  of  the  Argipfaei 
(the  country  of  the  Iseedones)  from  that  which  lies 
beyond  the  huge  monntains  towatda  the  N., — where 
the  men  sleephalf  the  year,  and  the  air  is  filled  with 
feathers, — where  the  Arimaspi  live  who  steal  the 
gokl  from  the  "Griffins."  This  distinetioB  seems 
to  establish  tha  existence  of  a  chain  running  6am 
W.  to  E.  The  region  of  the  "  Griffins "  and  the 
Hyperboreans  offlnmences  bey(nd  the  N.  slope  of  the 
"chunof  the  Aegipades"(the  Aitei).  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Issedooes  to  the  N.  of  the  Jaxartea 
(Araxes)  ^pean  justified  by  the  acoxmt  aS  the 
campaign  of  Cyrus  against  the  Maasagetae,  who 
occupied  the  plun  to  the  S.  of  the  Issedonea. 

The  most  predous  mineral  riches  are  stored  np 
in  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  in  the  N. 
of  Europe  that  the  greatest  abundance  of  gold  ia 
found.  (Herod.  iiL  1 16.)  Now  the  N.  of  Eoivpe, 
in  the  geography  of  Herodotus,  comprehends  the  N. 
of  Asia,  and  we  are  irresistibly  reminded  cf  the 
gold-washings  to  the  &  cf  the  Ural,  among  tha 
moimtains  of  JToajiietsi,  and  the  ravinea  rf  tiu 
Lowlands  of  S.  Iberia.  The  locaUty  of  the  gold 
trade  of  NW.  Asia  may  be  placed  between  the  53id 
and  55th  degrees  of  latitude. 

An  ingeniotia  hypothesis  haa  been  started  (Ennaa, 
iZeue,  vol.  i.  p.  712),  which  refers  the  mythos  of 
the  "  Griffins,"  guaidians  of  the  gold  of  the  Ari- 
maspi, to  the  phoiomenon  of  the  frequent  oocnrrace 
of  the  foBsil  bones  of  the  great  pachydermatous  ani- 
mals found  in  the  alluvinm  of  N.  Siberia; —  boBcs 
which  to  this  day  the  native  tribes  of  wild  hunten 
believe  to  be  the  claws,  beak,  and  head  of  some  gi- 
gantic bird.  Von  Humboldt  (Aste  Centrxtle,  vol  L 
pp.  389—411),  to  whose  interesting  discussion  oo 
this  sul^ject  reference  has  been  made,  justly  euDgb 
condemns  this  confusion  between  ancient  and  modeni 
fiible;  and  shows  that  the  symbolic  image  of  the 
"  Griffins,"  as  a  poetic  fiction  and  representalioa  in 
the  arts,  did  precede,  among  the  Greeks,  the  time 
when  relations  were  formed  among  the  cdoniits  of 
Pontus  and  the  ArimaspL  The  "  Griffin "  was 
known  to  the  Samians,  who  figured  it  upon  the  vase 
which  commemorated  the  good  fortune  of  their  fixst 
expedition  to  Tartessus.  (Herod,  iv.  15S.)  This 
mysterious  symbol  of  an  animal  acting  as  guardian 
over  gold,  seems  to  have  been  the  growth  of  India 
and  of  Persia  (Aelian,  If.  A.  iv.  26  ;  Ctesias,  Ind. 
§  12 ;  comp.  Bithr,  Excurt.  V.  ad  Herod,  iii.  116); 
and  the  commerce  of  Miktns  contributed  to  spread 
it  in  Greece  along  with  the  tapestries  of  Babylon. 
The  regi(Ki  of  auriferous  sand,  of  which  the  Dandas 
(Dardars,  or  Oerders,  mentioned  in  the  MaUUa- 
rata,  and  in  the  fragments  of  Megasthenes)  gavein- 
telhgoice  to  travellere,  and  with  which  tiie  oftes- 
repetted  &Ue  «f  the  ant*  hecwM  coDosctad,  omsg 
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to  the  accidental  doable  meanini;  of  a  name,  belongs 

to  a  more  S.  latitude,  35**  or  37°.    (CamuM,  vol.  ii. 

pw  142,  tnns.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HTPERBOREI  MONTE&  [Rhipaei  Mohtes.] 

HTPEBBOREUS  OCEANuS.    [Sesptshtiuo- 

KAUS  OCXAXUS.] 

HYPEKE'SIA.    [Aeoeiea.] 

HTPEBIS  (Plm.  vi.  23.  s.  26),  a  nnall  stream 
mentianed  only  b;  Pliny,  which  &lls,  according  to 
him,  into  the  middle  of  the  Penian  golf.  Fwbiger 
has  conjectured  that  it  may  be  the  same  as  that  now 
called  the  Djagrah.  [V.] 

HTPEBl'ELEATUH  (TtrfpreAAtroy),  a  place 
in  the  territory  of  the  I^unnian  Asopns,  at  the  dis- 
tance cf  Sp  stadia  from  the  latter  town,  containing 
« temple  of  Asolepins.  The  French  Commission  dis- 
covered on  the  coast  below  the  village  of  DemMa 
aome  renuins  of  the  incloeore  of  this  temple  on  a 
rock  artifidallj  cat,'  with  many  tombs  excavated  in 
the  rock,  and  at  500  steps  irom  the  temple,  nearer 
Dmidma,  a  Bne  sonrce  of  water.  (Pans.  iii.  22.  §  10 ; 
Boblaye,  Becherehet,  fe.  p.  98 ;  Leake,  Pelopotme- 
tiaoa,  p.  168;  Cnrtins,  Peloponneaoi,  vol.  ii.  p. 
994.) 

HTPHANTEIUH.    [Boeotia,  p.  413,  a.] 

HYPHA8IS  (*T^aff«,  Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  8,  Ind. 
e.  2, 3,  4),  the  most  eastern  and  the  most  important 
of  the  five  rivers  which  water  the  Panjib.  Bising 
in  the  western  Bindlth,  it  flows  in  two  principal 
branches  in  a  course  nearly  SW.  (nnder  the  names 
respectively  of  Vipdta  and  Sitadni),  till,  at  their 
jonetirai,  it  takes  the  one  name  of  Sdtadru,  which 
it  retains  till  it  falls  into  the  Indus  at  Mittunkote. 
It  is  best  known,  however,  by  its  modem  name 
of  StOledge,  which  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of 
the  Sanscrit  Sitadm.  It  bore  in  ancient  as  in 
modem  times  various  appellations,  probably  according 
to  the  difierent  parts  of  its  ooorae  to  which  the 
vrriters  referred.  Tbos  in  Arrian  (I,  e.)  and  Dio- 
doms  (xviL  93)  it  appears  tmder  the  form  of  Hy- 
idiasis;  in  Pliny  (vii.  17,  21)  and  Curtius  (iz.  1) 
under  that  of  Eypasis;  while  Ptolemy  calls  it  Bi- 
bs^ (/SiCdint,  vii.  1.  §§  26,  27) ;  all  these  being 
evidentiy  derived  from  ^e  native  name  of  the  west- 
em  of  its  two  principal  arms,  the  Vipita.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Strabo  (zv.  pp.  686,  691,  701),  in 
Diodoms  (il  87),  in  Solinus  (c  52),  and  in  Dion. 
Perieg.  (v.  1145),  it  bears  tiie  tide  of  Hypanis. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  these  writers  refer  to 
one  and  the  same  river ;  for  Strabo  (xv.  p.  700) 
and  Arrian  (,Ind.  c  2)  both  speak  of  it  as  the  hst 
of  the  rivers,  that  is,  in  reference  to  the  advance  of 
Alexander  the  Great  into  the  East;  while  Pliny  di- 
rectly states  that  the  Eypasis  was  the  limit  of 
Alexander's  march  (vi.  17.  s.  21).  The  Sanscrit 
name  for  the  main  stream  after  the  junction  of  the 
two  principal  feeders,  namely,  the  Sdiadru,  seems 
not  to  have  been  wholly  unlmown  to  the  ancients; 
for  Ptolemy  makes  the  Zaradrus  one  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Hyphasis  (}.  c),  and  Pliny  notes  a  river 
which  he  calls  the  Sydms  or  Heeidrns,  which  is 
probably  the  same  (I.  c).  A  little  way  before  the 
Sadedga  &Ils  into  the  Indus  it  receives  the  Chendb, 
and  with  it  Uie  waters  of  all  the  other  rivers  of  the 
Pa^db.  [v.] 

HTPIUS  CTinoj.  JToraiu),  a  river  of  Bithynia, 
not  fiir  westward  from  the  Sangarins.  The  river 
itself  is  very  small;  but  at  its  month  it  is  so  broad 
that  the  greater  put  of  the  fleet  of  Hithridatcs  was 
enabled  to  take  up  its  winter  quarters  in  it  (Apol- 
Ion.  Bhod.  iL  795;  Sqylax,  p.  34;  Marcian.  HencL 
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p.  70  ;  Steph.  B.  (.  e. ;  Arrian,  iViplL  p.  13,  who 
calls  it  Hyppius  ;  Memnon,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  44.) 
According  to  Scylax,  this  river  formed  the  boundary 
between  the  territtoies  of  the  Bithyni  and  the  Mari- 
andynL  [L.  S.] 

HTPSALTAE,  one  of  the  tribes  of  Thrace  men- 
tianed by  Pliny  (iv.  18),  bnt  apparently  the  same  as 
the  "T^Arrcu  spoken  Of  by  Steph.  B.  (t.  v.  'T^- 
\a).  [L.  S.] 

HTPSAS  (Tifnt),  is  the  name  of  two  rivers  in 
Sicily,  both  in  the  eontheru  part  of  the  isbud.  1. 
The  larger  of  the  two,  which  may  be  called  the 
Selinnntine  Hypsaa,  from  its  flowing  tbrcngh  the 
territ«7  of  that  city,  is  the  river  now  known  as  the 
Bdici,  a  large  stream  which  enters  the  sea  about  4 
miles  E.  of  the  ruins  of  Selinns.  (Cluver.  5>ctL 
p.  230  ;  D'Orville,  Sicida,  p.  78.)  It  rises  near 
Corttone,  and  has  a  course  of  above  30  miles  from 
thence  to  the  sea.  No  mention  occurs  of  the  Hypeas 
in  history,  but  its  name  is  noticed  by  Slios  Italicus, 
as  well  as  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny.  (SO.  ItaL  xiv. 
227 ;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14  ;  Ptd.  HI  4.  §  6 ;  Vib. 
Sequest  p.  12.)  The  importance  of  this  nver  to  the 
Selinnntines  is  attested  by  the  coins  of  Selinos,  on 
some  of  which  the  river-god  Hypsas  (HTTAS  in  Ar- 
cluuc  characters)  is  represented  as  sacrificing  at  an 
altar ;  apparently  referring  to  the  river  having  been 
restrained  from  inundations  which  proved  injurious 
to  the  salubrity  of  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  239  ;  Mtu.  Hunt.  pL  48.  fig.  25.) 

2.  A  second  river  of  the  same  name  flowed  boieath 
the  walls  </(  Agrigentnm  (m  their  W,  flank,  and 
joined  the  Acragas  just  below  the  city.  [AoKi- 
OESTUM.]  It  is  now  called  the  Drago,  mi  is  a 
small  stream,  though  flowing  through  a  deep  valley, 
till  immediately  below  the  walls  of  Agrigentum. 
Considerable  confusion  exists  among  some  modem 
writers  with  regard  to  the  two  rivers  of  Agrigentam : 
bnt  the  point  is  folly  cleared  np  by  Siefert  (^Atragiu 
«.  lem  Gtbiet.  pp.  20 — 22).  [Aorioeutdm.] 
Polybins  (ix.  27)  is  the  only  anthor  who  mentions 
the  Agrigentine  Hypsas  by  name,  and  be  states  dis- 
tinctly that  it  was  the  river  flowing  at  the  foot  of 
the  bin  of  Agrigentnm  on  the  WjmdSW.  [E.H.B.] 

HTPSE'LA  Of*«Aii,  Ptd.  iv.  6.  §  64 ;  T^\a, 
Steph.  B.  *.  v.;  \^>iKom\iiTm  w6Xtt,  Sotaat  H.  E. 
i.  32:  Eik.  TilxiAirqi),  the  capital  of  the  Nomon 
Hypselites  in  Upper  Egypt  (Lat  27°  K.)  It  stood 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  nearly  opposite  A»- 
taeopolis.  [W.  R  D.] 

HYPSI  (*T^i))  ■  P'*™  ">  Laoonia,  containing 
temples  of  Asdepins  and  Artemis  Daphnaea,  sitnato 
30  stadia  from  the  Cameium  (m  Ht  Cnacadium. 
Leake  places  Hypid  at  Yalkj,  on  the  coast,  bnt  it 
was  probably  in  the  mountains  in  the  interior. 
(Leake,  Aforeo,  vol.  i.  p.  276 ;  Curtius,  Ptlopoit- 
nesoi,  voL  iL  p.  275.) 

HYPSD'S  ("r^B»,  -oCrrot),  a  town  of  Arcadia, 
in  the  district  Cynoria,  sitnated  upon  a  mountain  of 
the  same  name,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Hyp- 
sns,  a  son  of  Lycarai.  It  is  placed  by  the  Fi«uch 
Commission  at  Stenurftsa.  (Pans,  viil  3.  §  3,  35. 
§7;  Steph. B.s.e.;  BobUye,/iec;i«rcAet,^.pLl61; 
Leake,  Pdopotmetiaca,  p.  240.) 

HYBCAinA  (4  "rpmrla:  Elh.  'rpiaa'6s,  T/k- 
mlruit,  Hyrcanius),  a  province  of  Asia,  which  waa 
bonnded  on  the  north  by  the  Caspian,  sometimes 
called  from  it  the  Hyrcanian  seat  on  the  east  by  the 
Oxus  (the  Jihon  m  Amu-Datja),  which  separates 
it  fiom  Margiana;  on  the  S.  by  the  northern  spurs 
of  the  Montes  Sariphi  (now  Bcaari),  which  separata 
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it  frvm  Ariimt  ud  PutUa;  and  oa  tlM  W.  bj  the 
IL  Coniinu  and  the  river  Charindaa,  which  formed 
its  Limits  in  the  ditectioo  tt  Media.  Its  boondariee 
at  difiiiinnt  periods  of  bistorjr  were,  howerer,  various; 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  later  times  it  comprehended 
the  greater  part  of  the  districts  now  known  by  the 
■ames  cf  Mattmdtrdit,  KkoraSMin,  Dabittt^  and 
DeAuUn.  More  tfricUjr,  it  would  have  iodnded 
anljr  Itazaaderdti.  Accocdiag  to  Arrian,  the  dis- 
trict was  situated  eo  the  left  of  the  read  which  hi  to 
Bactra,  and  wis  intersected  bj  high  and  ste^  moun- 
tains, but  with,  however,  a  champaign  oonntiy  ex- 
tending along  the  sea  (iii.  25).  This  would  corre- 
qnod  with  the  preeeat  state  of  Mtmmderin. 
Aeeordinf;  to  Strabo^  it  extended  along  the  Caspian 
am,  which  was  ytrj  mutbj  along  its  shons,  and 
was  watered  by  both  the  Ochns  and  the  Oxus  on 
their  way  into  that  sea;  he  states  also  that  it  was 
•sparated  {ram  the  desert  by  the  river  Sanieias  (xL 
pp.  508 — 511).  Profesacr  Wilson  has  remarked  that 
tUs  new  would  give  fa  too  great  an  extent  to  this 
province,  tbe  name  of  which  is  undoubtedly  preserved 
in  the  modern  Omrkam  or  Jorjan,  a  town  to  the  £. 
gf  Asteiabad.  (Ariama,  p.  142.)  The  principal 
riven  of  Hyrcania  were  the  Sarneins  (now  the 
Alrtt),  the  Socanaa,  the  Syderis,  the  Maxera,  and 
the  Charindaa.  Its  chief  city  appean  to  have  borne 
at  diflerent  times  various  appellations;  bat  it  is  most 
pnUUe  that  the  Tats  ef  Strabo  (xi  p.  508),  the 
Zadraearta  of  Airian  (iii  S3,  SS),  and  the  Carta 
of  Strabo  (L  e.)  were,  as  the  chief  readence  of  the 
rulers  of  the  land,  one  and  the  same  fiace.  Besides 
this,  was  TAULBBooa  (Stiab.  L  c),  probably  the 
same  as  the  Tax&bax  of  Polybins  (x.  31);  Htb- 
CANiA  or  Htccaha;  and  Samakiaha.  Some  part 
of  Hyrcania,  especially  that  near  the  sea,  is  stated  to 
hsT*  been  voy  fertile,  especislly  in  wine  and  fmita 
(Strab.  XL  p.  508):  com,  however,  was  not  sown 
thars  (Stiab.  L  a),  and  the  mountain  land  was 
eoveied  with  dense  woods  (Diod.  xviL  75),  which 
were  full  of  wild  bees  (Stnbw;.c.>  Thshuidalsa 
contained  many  wild  beasts,  as  the  tiger.  (Uela, 
iiL  5;  Anun.  Marc,  sxiii.  6.)  The  p«^  of  the 
land  bore  the  generic  name  of  Hyrcani;  bat  the 
oounby  itself  was  divided  into  several  smaller  dis- 
tricts, such  as  Astabene,  Siracene,  and  Arsitis. 

Of  the  Hyrcani,  as  distinct  from  the  nations  in 
their  neighbourhood,  the  ancient  writers  say  little; 
but  Xsnophon  states  that  they  were  subdoed  by  the 
Assyrians  (^Cyrop.  L  5),  and  Cnrtios  that  6000  of 
them  were  in  the  army  of  Dareins  when  he  was  pre- 
paring to  resist  the  invasion  of  Alexander  (iii.  2). 
They  probably  partook  of  the  character  of  the  wild 
tribes  a4Joining  them;  and  the  statement  of  Strabo, 
that  no  com  was  sown  in  Hyrcania,  would  lead  to 
the  infierence  that  the  bnlk  of  the  pc^mlstion  was  an 
unsettled  one.  On  their  KE.  frontier  we  know  that 
many  Scythian  tribes  were  settled,  as  the  Daae.  [V.] 

HYRCANIA  (■Tpita»la  ^TfrpihroAji,  Ptol.  vi.  9. 
§  7,  viii.  23.  §  3;  Hyrcana,  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6), 
a  town  placed  by  Ptolemy  to  the  east  of  the  river 
Maxem  in  Hyrcania  (probably  the  modem  Tedjm). 
It  is  most  likely  represented  by  the  modem  Gurkan 
or  Jorjan,  a  place  to  the  NE.  of  Astetabad.      [V.] 

HYKCA'NIA  (T/woj-io:  £rt.'T/)/ta«ii),  the  name 
of  a  town  in  Lydio,  situated  in  the  Hyrcanian  plain 
(rh  'Ifxtifior  vcSior),  which  is  said  to  have  derived 
ita  name  bam  a  colony  of  Hyrcanians  being  settled 
here  by  the  Persians.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  629;  comp. 
Sieph.  B.  s.  V.)  They  were  aiterwards  mingled 
with  some  Hacnlonian.^  who  also  settled  in  this  dis- 
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triot,  whence  they  are  called  by  Pliny  and  Taota 
"  Haoedooes  Hyrcani."  (Plin.  v.  29.  s.  31;  Tst 
Am.  ii.  47.)  There  were  two  towns  in  this  ffaiii: 
one  called  Hyrcania,  and  the  other  Hostesl  (Tsc. 
i.c.;  PtoL  v.  2.  §  16.) 


conr  or  imtcAinA  ra  lyima. 

HYBCA'NIXIM  MAKE.    [Cabpiom  Maeb.] 

HY'BIA,  UY'RIDM,  or  U'KIA,  is  the  name  (f. 

several  ancient  towns  in  Italy,  which  is  rery  variouily 

writt«),  and  often  corrupted,  in  our  extant  MSS.; 

but  all  these  foraia  ai^iear  to  be  oiginally  the 


1.  Ctfif),  Herod.;  Tfu'o,  App.;  Obfia,  Sttik: 
Etk.  Uritanns :  Oria),  an  inland  <aty  of  Cakhria, 
situated  nearly  in  the  heart  of  that  ooontrj,  m  the 
Appian  Way,  atxmt  midway  between  BrandanuB 
and  Tarentum.  (Tab.  Ptut.)  Straho  ecrrectly  d»- 
•orS>es  it  as  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  isthmns,ss 
he  terms  it,  between  the  two  seas.  (Strab.  vL  p  2St.) 
He  tells  us  that  a  palace  of  one  of  the  ancient  natin 
kings  was  still  shown  thoe:  and  Herodotus  r^ie- 
sents  it  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Meseafnans,  fcsnM 
by  a  ookmy  of  Cretans  on  their  retnm  £nim  Sicily. 
According  to  this  statonent,  it  was  the  most  sDcieDt 
of  the  Measapian  cities,  from  whence  all  the  othos 
were  foooded.  (HenxL  vii.  170l)  But  thoo^  it 
thus  appean  to  have  been  in  ear^  times  a  place  of 
importance,  we  hear  very  little  of  it  afiowards, 
though  its  name  again  appean  in  Appian  daring  the 
dvil  war  between  Octavian  and  Antcsiy,  while  the 
latter  was  besie|>ing  Brundusinm.  (Appian,  B.  C 
V.  58.)  The  people  of  Hyria  must  ako  be  ander- 
stood  by  the  "  Urites  "  of  Uvy,  whwn  he  enumecatei 
among  the  allied  dties  that  fiimided  ships  to  the 
praetor  C.  Lucretins  in  B.a  171  (lir.  xhi,  4S), 
if  the  reading  he  correct:  but  it  is  difficult  to  mds- 
stand  how  an  inland  town  like  Hyria  could  be  oat 
of  those  bound  to  famish  a  naval  ocmtingent  Tbs 
"  Uritanus  ager  '  is  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Cokai- 
amm  (p.  262)  among  the  "  Civitates  Proviixias 
Galabriae,"  and  it  therefore  appean  to  have  bcU  the 
rank  of  an  ordinary  provincial  town  under  the  Roma 
Empire:  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  Plisv  (m. 
11.  a.  16.  §  100)  we  should  nad  Una  for  Varia. 
In  Ptolemy  also  (iii.  1 .  §  77)  wa  should  probably 
substitute  Oifto*  for  Ol^rjfnr,  ss  Veretum  (Ovcp»- 
Tu')  had  been  already  mentioned  just  before.  Tbe 
modem  town,  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Mo, 
is  a  considerable  place  situated  aa  a  hill  of  modoste 
elevation,  but  commanding  an  extensive  view  over  all 
the  country  round.  Th^  are  no  ancient  remains, 
but  inscriptions  have  been  found  there  in  the  Ues- 
sainan  dialect,  and  numerous  cons,  bearing  the  nsme 
of  Orra,  which,  though  written  in  Ronan  cka- 
lacten,  was  probably  the  native  name  of  tbe  dty. 
(Millingen,  Numiim.  ds  FAtic  Ilalie,  p.  281.) 

2.  (Uria,  Plin.;  OUptior,  Strab.;  Otfuar,  Ptol.; 
'Vptor,  Dioi^  P. :  Etk.  Tptaraios,  Uiias  or  Uiisom : 
Rodi),  a  city  of  Apulia,  situated  on  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  N.  of  the  promontory  of  Garganns.  It 
ga^-e  to  the  extensive  bay  formed  by  that  pngcrting 
headland  with  the  coast  of  .J^nlia  on  the  M.,  the 
name  of  Ubias  Sihus.  (Mel.  il  4.  §  7.)    Its  name  a 
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mentioned  both  b;  PUn;  nod  PuiecDj  among  the  cities 
of  theDaaniau  or  Northern  Apoliaos:  the  former,  in- 
deed, appean  to  place  it  S.of  the  promontoi7ofGar- 
ganus,  bat  Uiie  is  probably  only  an  apparent  inac- 
curacy ari!>ing  from  the  order  of  enmneration.  Bat  he 
afterwards  notices  the  Hyrini  (by  which  it  is  impos- 
sible that  he  can  mean  the  Hyris  in  Calabria)  in  his 
general  list  of  towns  in  the  mteriar  of  the  Second 
Segion.  There  is  no  mode  of  explaining  this,  except 
by  sappoeing  it  to  be  a  simple  mistake.  (  Plin.  iii.  1 1 . 
8. 16;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  17.)  Dionymos  Periegetes  also 
mentions  Hyriom  as  a  maritime  city  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea  (which  he  probably  regarded  as 
commencing  at  the  promontory  of  Garganus),  and 
the  limit  at  lapygia  towards  the  N.  (Dionys.  Per. 
380) :  hence,  it  ^  clearly  of  the  ApnUan  city  that 
he  is  speaking.  No  mention  of  it  is  foond  in  history : 
and  the  best  clue  to  its  position  is  derived  fiixnStTabo, 
who  tells  ns  it  was  the  first  city  which  occurred  on 
the  N  side  of  ML  Garganus,  after  doubling  the  pro- 
montory of  that  name.  Hence,  we  may  place  it, 
approxunately  at  least,  on  the  site  of  Hodi,  a  small 
town  on  a  projecting  point  or  headland,  abont  20 
miles  W.  of  Vieiti,  and  near  the  entrance  of  a  salt- 
water lake,  or  lagoon,  called  Logo  ek  Varano,  a 
name  which  is  very  probably  only  a  oormption  of 
Idcns  Urianus.    (Bomanelli,  voL  ii.  p.  283.) 

To  this  city  may  prdably  be  ascribed  ib»  coins 
with  the  legend  TPIATINHN,  which  were  assigned 
by  Millingen  (Num.  de  TltaUt,  p.  119)  to  Veretmn 
in  Calabria. 

3.  (£(A.  'YpiMuet).  The  existence  of  a  third 
city  of  the  name  in  Campania,  though  resting  only 
on  numismatic  evidence,  may  be  considered  as  well 
established.  The  coins  in  question,  which  are  of 
silver  and  very  numerous,  have  not  only  types  pecu- 
liar to  Campania,  bat  are  always  found  in  that 
country,  and  firequently  ti^ether  with  coins  of  Nola, 
which  they  so  closely  resemble  that  some  numis- 
matists are  of  opinion  that  Hyrinm  or  Hyrina  was 
a  native  name  of  that  city.  It  is  more  probable  that 
it  was  situated  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  ; 
perhaps  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  it  that 
PahMopolis  did  to  Neapolis :  but,  in  either  case,  the 
absence  of  all  notice  of  the  name  in  any  undent 
writer  is  very  remarkable.  (Millingen,  A'ton.  de 
I'Ane.  liaL  p.  138 ;  Cavedoni,  Num.  ItaL  Vet. 
p.  31 ;  Friedlander,  Oskucke  Minasen,  pp.  37,  38.) 
The  l<^;end  TPINA  is  abbreviated  bom  TPINAIOZ 
or  TPINAIflN :  others,  however,  have  (though  much 
more  rarely)  TPIANOa  and  TPIETHS.  [E.H.B.] 
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com  OF  BTBIA  K  CAMPAMIA. 

HY'BIA  ("Tpioi  Eth.  'Tp«4n|s),  a  Boeotian 
town,  mentioned  by  Homer  along  with  Aolis.  (Horn. 
Jl.  ii.  496.)  Hence  it  was  placed  near  Aulis;  but 
its  position  was  quite  uncertain,  and  some  of  the 
ancient  critics  identified  it,  though  without  sufficient 
reason,  with  Hysiae.  Strabo  placed  it  in  the  lerri. 
toiy  of  Tanagra.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  404,  408 ;  Steph. 
li.t.v.:  Plin.  iv.  7.  8.  12.) 

H  Y'KIE,  a  lake  in  Aetolia.  [Abtoua,  p.  64,  a.] 
HYKMl'ME  (_'rpnlvii%  a  town  of  Elis,  upon  the 


ooast,  mentioned  by  Homer  as  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
EpelL  It  appeara  to  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
moat  ancient  of  the  Epeian  towns,  rince  it  is  nud  to 
have  been  founded  by  Actor,  the  son  of  Hynnine,  who 
was  a  daughter  of  Epeius.  In  the  time  of  Strabo 
the  town  had  disappeared,  but  its  site  was  marked 
by  a  rocky  promontory  near  Cyllene,  called  Hormina 
or  Hyrmina.  Leake  supposes  that  the  town  occupied 
the  position  of  Kaitro  Tomhe,  on  the  peninsula  of 
Klemutzi;  but  both  Boblaye  andCortius,  with  more 
probability,  place  it  further  north,  at  the  modeni 
harbour  a!  Kvnt^U,  where,  on  a  prq'ecting  pdnt  of 
land,  are  some  ancient  ruins.  (Hom.  //.  iL  616; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  341 ;  Pans.  v.  1.  §§  6,  11 ;  Steph.  B. 
t.  v.;  Plin.  iv,  S.  s.  6;  Leake,  Jforea,ToL  iL  p.  176; 
Boblaye,  Rechercha,  ^  p.  120;  Cnrtiaa,  Pdopim- 
nenw,  vol.  iL  p.  39.) 

HYBTACl'NA  CTjmotfwi:  Tpiroirtra,  Scyl.  p. 
18;  'ApriUim,  Ptol.  iiL  17.  §  10  :  ElK'Tfrriuan, 
Tpraiuvos,  Steph.  B.),  a  city  of  Crete,  which,  little 
as  we  learn  of  its  position  from  Ptolemy  and  Ste- 
phanos of  Byzantium,  yet  we  may  safely  infer  from 
the  former's  words  that  it  was  situated  to  the  SE.  of 
Pdjrriienia,  and  to  the  W.  of  Lappa.  Scylax  (Z.  o.) 
teaches  ns  more  respecting  its  site;  he  ]jaces  it  on 
the  S.  of  the  isknd,  and  to  the  S.  of  the  Dictyn- 
nesn  temple  of  Artemis  and  the  Pergamian  district. 
These  indications  agree  well  with  the  situatioii  of  the 
rains  discovered  by  Mr.  Pashley  (^Trav.  vol.  iL  p. 
1 1 1)  on  a  hill  near  the  village  of  Teminia. 

Numerous  vestiges  of  polygonal  masonry  on  the 
N.  and  W.  sides,  and  measuring  little  more  than 
half  a  mile  in  length,  are  still  existing.  On  the 
other  sides  the  city  was  preciptons.  It  is  curions 
to  observe  the  care  taken  by  the  inhabitants  in  de- 
fending the  gateways  of  their  city.  Not  only  do 
walls  project  without  the  gate,  but  flanking  walls 
are  executed  within,  forming  passages  through  which 
the  enemy  would  have  to  pass  before  he  ooold  set 
foot  within  the  city. 

The  coins  of  Hyrtadna  present  types  wmilar  to 
those  of  Elyros,  with  the  retrograde  epigraph  ATTT 
and  TFTAKINinN.  (Rasche,  vol.  iL  pt.  L  p.  600; 
Mionnet,  Doer,  da  Mid.  vol.  ii  p.  277  ;  Mionnet, 
SuppUment,  vol  iv.  p.  324.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


com  or  BTBTAOIHA. 

HY'SlAE('T<r<o(,'T<r(a,Stoph.B.#.t..).  1.  {Elh. 
"tntis),  a  town  of  Boeotia,  in  the  Parasopa,  at  the 
northern  foot  of  Mt.  Cithaeron,  and  on  the  high  road 
finm  Thebes  to  Athens.  It  was  said  to  have  been  a 
oolony  from  Hyria,  and  to  have  been  founded  by 
Nycteus,  father  of  Antiope.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  404.) 
Herodotus  says  that  both  Hysiae  and  OenoS  were 
Attic  demi  when  they  were  taken  by  the  Boeotiana 
in  B.  c.  507.  (Uerod.  v.  74.)  It  probably,  however, 
belonged  to  Plataea.  (Comp.  Horod.  vL  108.)  OenoS 
was  recovered  by  the  Athenians;  but,  as  Ut.  Ci- 
thaeron was  the  natural  boundary  between  Attica 
and  Boeotia,  Hysiae  continued  to  be  a  Boeotian  town. 
Hysiae  is  mentioned  in  the  operations  which  preceded 
the  battle  of  Phitaea.  (Herod,  ix  15,25.)  [Pi.A- 
TAEA.]    Hysiae  was  in  rains  in  the  time  <i  Pan* 
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aniaa,  «bo  notioed  then  an  nnfiniahtd  tonple  of 
Apollo  and  a  ncnd  well  (Pans.ix.2.  §  1.)  Leake 
obaerTed  "  a  little  beyond  the  great  road  at  the  foot 
of  the  monntun,  a  gnat  qaantitj'  of  looee  atones  in 
the  fielde,  together  with  some  tnces  of  ancient  walls, 
and  the  mouth  of  a  well  or  cistern,  of  Hellenic  c«o- 
atruction,  now  filled  up."  This  we  maj  coodnde  to 
be  the  site  of  Ujiiae.  (Leakp,  fi'orthem  Grteee, 
▼ot.  ii.  p.  327.)  Hjsiae  is  mentioned  aba  in  the 
fallowing  passages:  Enrip.  £accA.  751 ;  Tbnc  UL 
24,  V.  83. 

2.  (£<A.  TaJrris),  a  town  in  the  Ai^ia,  on  the 
road  from  Ai^os  to  Te);ea,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Partheninm.  (Paus.  ii.  24.  §  7,  viii.  6.  §  4,  54.  §  7 ; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  376.)  It  appears  to  have  been  de- 
itrojed  bjr  the  Argires,  along  with  Tirjn*,  Mycenae, 
and  the  other  towns  in  the  Argeia,  after  the  Persian 
wan  (Pans.  viiL 27.  §  1);  but  it  wss  afterwards  re- 
stored, and  was  occupied  bj  the  Argivei  in  the  P»- 
lopoonesian  War  as  a  fraotier-fortreM,  till  it  was 
taxen  and  destroyed  a  seoood  time  by  the  Lacedae- 
nxniana  in  B.C.  417.  (Thncv.  83;  Diod.  xii.81.) 
The  defeat  of  the  Laoedaemoniana  by  the  Argives, 
near  Hysiae,  of  which  Paosanias  (iL  24.  §  7)  speaks, 
is  phu»l  in  B.  c.  669. 

The  rains  of  Hysiae  stand  on  an  isolated  hill 
above  the  plain  of  AcUadulxunpot  CAx^^iWica^wof, 
from  dxpit,  tix^i  "  ■  ^f"^  pur-tree,"  and  ici^ans. 


HTTANIS. 

"  a  plain ").  They  consist  of  the  rsnains  of  fl» 
acropolis,  which  escaped  the  notice  of  Leake.  (Leake, 
Mono,  vol.  ii.  p.  334 ;  Boblaye,  Seeka^es,  ^ 
p.  48 ;  Boss,  Rattn  m  Pdopomm,  p.  147.) 

HYSPIRATIS.     [Cambjila.] 

HYSSUS  CTmroi),  a  small  rirer  in  the  east  ef 
Pantos,  180  stadia  to  the  east  of  Trapenu.  (Arrian, 
PtripL  p.  6.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
rirer  is  the  modem  SMirmtm;  fbr  the  port-town  at 
its  month,  which  bore  the  name  Bj/wa  or  i^jait 
forUu,  was  afterwards  called  'Sauai^fua,  (Aito- 
nym.  PeripL  p.  13),  and,  according  to  Proooptns 
{B,  G.  ir.  2),  ^owrovpfiMinL  This  pcst-town,  mei- 
tioned  by  Arrian  ({.  c)  and  by  the  Anonymus  (p. 
14X  is  called  in  the  Tab.  Peat.  Bs$tiSme,  and 
seems  to  hare  been  a  place  of  some  iroportaDoe;  ftr 
it  was  fortified,  and  had  the  "  cohon  Apoleia  ciTinm 
Bomanorom  "  for  its  garrison  QXotiL  /a^.  OriaiL 
27).  ^  [L.  S.] 

HYSTOE,  a  town  of  Crete,  which  the  Schidiaat 
on  Aratus  (PAoen.  vol.  ii.  p.  40,  ed.  Bohlc)  connects 
with  the  Idaean  nymph  Cynoeura,  one  of  the  mines 
of  Zens.  (Hock,  Kreta,  Tol.  i.  p.  434.)       [E.a  J.] 

HYTANIS  or  HYCTANIS,  a  river  of  Carmaaia 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  23.  s.  26),  and  which  be  says 
washed  down  gold.  Strabo,  on  the  anthority  of 
Onesicritos,  spoks  of  a  sinular  river,  hot  does  not 
give  its  name  (xt.  p.  726).  [V.] 
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